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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.,  a  Senator  froiii 
the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  us  all.  You 
have  given  us  Your  wprd:  "Call  unto 
me,  and  I  will  answer  thee,  and  shew 
thee  great  and  mighty  things,  which 
thou  khowest  not."— Jeremiah  33:3. 

In  view  of  the  critical,  complicated 
condition  of  domestic  and  internation- 
al affairs,  thank  You,  Mighty  God,  for 
this  word  of  assurance  and  hope.  As 
the  Senate  struggles  with  the  possible, 
may  we  in  faith  believe  that  with  You 
nothing  is  impossible.  When  low-grade 
frustration  invades— when  a^  sense  of 
futility  permeates— lift  minds  and 
hearts  toward  You  and  help  us  to  take 
Your  promise  seriously.  Grant  pa- 
tience, wisdom,  and  strength  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  discour- 
agement and  a  sense  of  helplessness 
and  nonachievement  troubles.  We  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  Him  in  whom 
dweUs  all  power  in  heaven  and  on 
Earth. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  I»resident  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

T^e  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  April  27,  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Wyche 
Flower,  Jr..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  25,  1988) 

Mr.  FOWLER  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recqg- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  vote  on 
the  trade  bill  conference  report  today. 
The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  I  have  been  talking  about  a  possi- 
ble time.  We  are  advancing  the 
thought  that  we  might  be  able  to  vote 
at,  say,  2  o'clock  or  3  o'clock  this  after- 
nodn.  "Ehen  the  Senate  can  go  on  to 
the  AIDS  legislation.  The  leader  and  I 
will  continue  in  our  discussions  and 
our  efforts. 

I  do  not  know  -of  anything  else  at' 
the  moment.  I  ask  that  my  time  be  re- 
served. I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  shall  be  re- 
served. 


*     RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Dole,  is  recognized. 


VOTE  ON  TRADE  BILL 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  indicat- 
ed, we -do  hope  we  can  have  a  vote  on 
the  trade  bill  conference  report  early 
afternoon,  and  we  will  continue  to  dis- 
cuss together  those  possibilities.  I 
think  we  have  had  adeauate  debate.  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report  and  move  on  to 
other  business.  As  I  understand,  there 
are  only  one  or  two  objections  to  doing 
that,  and  I  hope  that  those  Senators 


would  be  able  to  give  us  permission  to 
do  that  in  early  afternoon. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

APRIL  24.  1872:  LAST  CONFEDERATE  STATE 
REPRESENTED  IN  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  116  years 
ago  this  week,  on  April  24.  1872,  Matt 
Whitaker  Ransom  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
As  a  result  from  the  first  time  since 
1860,  every  State  in  the  Union  was 
once  again  represented  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Although  the  Northern  States 
fought  the  Civil  War  to  preserve  the 
Union,  they  had  not  been  eager  to  re- 
admit the  secessionist  States  once  the 
war  had  ended.  They  feared  for  re- 
cently freed  slaves,  and  worried  that 
Southern  agrarian  legislators  would 
not  support  national  industrial  expan- 
sion. During  "Congressional  recon- 
struction," Southern  States  came 
under  Federal  rule.  Not  until  1868 
were  the  first  of  the  former  Confeder- 
ate States  readmitted,  and  not  until 
1872  had  they  all  taken  their  place  in 
the  Senate. 

Matt  Ransom  was  an  appropriate 
man  to  complete  this  process.  Before 
the  war  he  had  been  a  lawyer  and 
Whig  politician  in  North  Carolina.  In 
1856,  after  the  Whig  Party  collapsed. 
Ransom  felt  no  affinity  for  either  the 
Know-Nothings  or  the  Republicans, 
and  joined  the  Democratic  Party. 
However,  he  remained  a  strong  Union 
man,  and  in  1861  was  sent  by  his  State 
as  a  Peace  Commissioner  to  seek  a 
compromise  between  the  Confederacy 
and  the  Union.  When  war  came. 
Ransom  volunteered  as  a  private  and 
was  Quickly  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
colonel  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment. 
Rising  tx)  brigadier  general,  he  fought 
in  many  battles  and  was  several  times 
woimded  before  surrendering  his  bri- 
gade at  Appomattox.  Returning  to  law 
practice  after  the  war,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1872.  Here,  he  played 
a  key  role  in  achieving  the  compro- 
mise that  settled  the  disputed  Presl- 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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election   of   1876   and   ended 

reconstruction  in  the  South. 

's  23  years  in  the  Senate  ended 

a  Populist  Coalition  finally  de- 

the  old  soldier  for  reelection  in 


President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
my  time. 


HOW  NUCLEAR  TERRORISM  COULD 
I  :OME  TO  UNITED  STATES 

MrJ  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Marc  i  21,  the  Senate  voted  53  to  30 
again  st  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
aime<i  at  blocking  an  administration 
propcsed  30-year  blanket  consent  for 
shipr  lent  of  plutonium  to  Japan.  That 
vote  fell  short  of  the  majority  re- 
quire 1  to  block  the  administration's 
proposal.  As  a  result  of  that  failing 
vote,  the  90-day  period  of  time 
^  the  blanket  30-year  go  ahead 
pjutonium  shipments  to  Japan  ex- 
a  couple  of  days  ago. 
Ac<k)rding  to  Paul  Leventhal,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nuclear  Control  Institute, 
thest  shipments  will  sharply  increase 
the  prospect  of  widespread  nuclear 
terrorism.  Leventhal  writes  in  the  May 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sci- 
ts  that  this  carte  blanche  ar- 
with  Japan  will  allow  the 
to  separate  and  use  more 
_  States  controlled  plutonium  as 
in  its  nuclear  reactors  than  the 
States  has  in  all  its  nuclear 
That    processed    Japanese 

will  be  weapons  grade.  In  a 

few   i^ears  it  will  constitute  hundreds 
of  to  ns  and  easily  more  than  a  million 


issue 
entis 
rang!  ment 
Japa lese 
United 
fuel 
Unittd 
weai:  ons. 
plut(  nium 


in  mind  that  it  takes  only  15 

of  plutonium  to  fabricate  an 

bomb.  Who  will  safeguard  this 

grade  plutonium?  The  Japa- 

guards  are  unarmed.  Obviously, 
a  relatively  very  small  theft  by 
rists  could  provide  precisely  the 
of  enormous  terrorist  threat  that 
make  airline  hijacking  seem  like 
ten  stuff.  The  Defense  De- 
under  Secretary  Weinberger 
opposed  the  agreement  and 
so.But  Weinberger's  replacement, 
iry  Carlucci,  reversed  the  Wein- 
position  and  in  doing  so  paved 
way  for  the  Senate  failure  to  dis- 
ove  the  agreement.  Richard  Perle 
Frank  Gaffney,  two  former  De- 
Department  officials  Itnown  for 
hardheaded  realism  denounced 
agreement  as  "seriously  flawed." 
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They  also  called  the  notion  that  the 
30  year  advance  consent  was  "a  rea- 
sonable approximation  of  the  case-by- 
case  approach."  required  by  the  Non- 
proliferation  Act,  "ludicrous." 

There  are  other  serious  problems 
with  this  agreement.  For  example,  the 
transportation  of  this  plutonium  to 
Japan  will  require  flights  over  a  polar 
route,  but  these  planes  will  be  close  to 
United  States  territory  and  also  be  al- 
lowed to  make  emergency  landings  at 
military  bases  in  Alaska.  In  his  article 
on  this  agreement  Leventhal  writes: 

The  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
lays  down  standards  for  casks  for  air  trans- 
port of  Plutonium;  one  rule  is  that  they 
must  survive  an  impact  with  an  unyielding 
target  at  288  miles  per  hour,  the  maximum 
allowed  .airspeed  of  aircraft  below  10,000 
feet.  The  Batelle-PNC  prototype  was  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  NRC  standards.  In  mid- 
summer 198§  it  was  tested  in  a  simulated 
crash  on  the  ground  at  Sandia  Nati6nal 
Laboratories  jn  New  Mexico.  It  faUed  the 
test. 

So  the  transportation  of  this  enor- 
mously destructive  material  will  pose  a 
nightmare  threat  to  the  safety  of 
Americans  for  years  to  come.  But  it  is 
the  prospect  of  processed  weapons 
grade  plutonium  falling  into  the  hands 
of  terrorists  that  most  deeply  concerns 
this  Senator.  A  Defense  Department 
report  on  protection  of  plutonium  in 
commerce  was  released  from  the  Pen- 
tagon just  before  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er left.  It  stated: 

Opportunities  for  terrorist  acts,  including 
attempts  to  steal  civilian  plutonium,  will  in- 
crease substantially  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased commercial  use  of  plutonium. 

The  Defense  Department  report 
called  for  two  critical  protection  re- 
quirements. Neither  were  included  in 
the  agreement.  One  was  arming  all 
guards.  The  second  was  basing  protec- 
tion measures  on  realistic  scenarios  of 
terrorist  action.  The  Japanese  will  not 
arm  their  guards.  They  do  not  regard 
terrorism  as  a  domestic  threat. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  recognize  what  a 
tempting  target  this  moxmtain  of  proc- 
essed uranium  sitting  in  Japan  repre- 
sents. There  it  will  sit,  protected  only 
by  unarmed  guards,  and  with  no  con- 
cern for  terrorist  depredations.  A  swift 
terrorist  raid,  the  lifting  of  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  of  processed  plutonium 
and  the  terrorists  would  have  more 
than  enough  to  reduce  Washington, 
New  York,  Atlanta.  Phoenix,  and  Chi- 
cago to  a  king  size  reminders  of  Hiro- 
shima. The  seizure  might  be  even 
more  smooth  and  peaceful.  Only  about 
15  years  ago.  Locheed  bribed  a  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  with  a  $1.4  mil- 
lion payoff.  The  Japanese  are  as 
honest  as  Americans— perhaps  more 
honest.  But  a  few  thousand  dollars 
carefully  dispersed  to  key  members  of 
the  unarmed  guard  and  this  massively 
destructive  weapons  grade  plutonium 
could  be  well  on  its  way  to  the  destruc- 


tion of  American  cities  or  the  decapi- 
tation of  America's  leadership. 

It  is  a  painful  irony  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  been  to  date  the  only  real 
victims  of  wartime  nuclear  explosion. 
Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  bomb- 
ing of  a  USO  club  in  Naples.  Italy,  was 
linked  to  the  Japanese  Red  Army  ter- 
rorist group.  It  is  a  fact  that  terrorists 
organizations  in  Japan  are  still  active. 
But  doesn't  Japan  have  a  good  nonpro- 
liferation  record?  It  does,  indeed.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Japanese  have  been 
our  firm  friends.  They  are  staunch 
supporters  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
This  should  not  blind  us,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  persons  in  that 
country  of  more  than  100  million,  as  in 
every  other  large  country,  who  can 
harbor  festering  resentments  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  this 
body  to  block  the  United  States-Japan 
Nuclear  Cooperation  Agreement  last 
March  21  may  come  back  to  haunt 
this  body  and  our  country  with  a, 
vengeance  in  this  world  of  increasing 
terrorism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Paul  Levanthal,  entitled  "U.S.- 
Japan  Accord  Invites  Proliferation." 
published  by  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists.  May  issue,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.-Japan  Accord  Imvites  Proliferation  ' 

(By  Paul  Leventhal) 
The  inventory  of  plutonium  in  the  spent 
fuel  of  commercial  nuclear  power  reactors 
worldwide  is  growing  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  it  wUl  reach  2.000 
metric  tons,  10  times  the  amount  of  plutoni- 
um contained  in  nuclear  weapons  today. 
Since  the  future  of  all  that  potential  nucle- 
ar weapons  material  is  still  undecided. 
Japan's  plans  to  separate  large  quantities  of 
plutonium  into  weapons-usable  form,  albeit 
for  commercial  use,  may  set  a  significant 
and  dangerous  precedent. 

These  plans  raise  important  questions  for 
U.S.  and  world  security:  Could  7-14  kilo- 
grams (15-30  pounds)  of  Plutonium,  enough 
to  make  a  bomb  or  two,  slip  out  of  the 
plants  that  are  preparing  to  process  tons  of 
the  material?  What  would  happen  if  terror- 
ists got  hold  of  it?  Can  shipments  of  pluto- 
nium be  flown  from  Europe  to  Japan, 
month  after  month  for  decades,  without  en- 
dangering the  earth  and  its  inhabitants? 
How  will  these  activities  affect  efforts  to 
constrain  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Although  these  questions  may  prove  as 
important  as  the  outcome  of  superpower 
arms  reduction  talks,  in  Washington  the 
issue  is  a  yawner.  Americans  are  not  actively 
concerned  about  nuclear  proliferation.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  give  Japan  blanket 
approval  to  recover,  transport,  and  use  plu- 
tonium from  U.S.-supplied  nuclear  fuel  over 
the  next  30  years  has  not  been  a  leading 
issue  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  existing  agree- 
ment, signed  In  1968  and  not  scheduled  to 
expire  until  2003,  requires  case-by-case  ap- 
proval of  all  Japanese  spent-fuel  reprocess- 
ing and  plutonium- use  requests.  The  United 


States  supplies  over  90  percent  of  the  low- 
enriched  uranium  fuel  that  Japan  uses  in  its 
35  operating  power  reactors. 

The  carte  blanche  arrangement  would 
allow  Japan  to  separate  and  use  more  U.S.- 
controlled  plutonium  as  fuel  in  Its  nuclear 
power  reactors  than  the  United  States  now 
has  in  all  of  its  weapons.  Yet  it  Is  not  the 
proliferation  and  terrorism  threat  posed  by 
the  commercial  use  of  so  much  plutonium 
that  has  prompted  the  sharpest  response  In 
Congress.  Rather.  Congress  has  focused  on 
the  environmental  and  safety  threat  posed 
by  prospective  air  shipments  of  the  plutoni- 
um from  Europe  over  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  Japan. 

Details  of  the  agreement  began  coming 
out  several  months  before  it  was  submitted 
to  Congress  last  November.  In  March  1987 
the  Nuclear  Control  Institute  reported 
problems  with  the  shipping  casks  that 
would  be  used.  Because  plutonium  oxide 
powder  Is  both  fissile  and  highly  toxic,  an 
air  shipment  would  consist  of  a  number  of 
secure,  crash-proof  containers,  each  holding 
a  small  quantity  of  plutonium.  Battelle-Co- 
lumbus  in  Ohio  and  the  Japanese  nuclear 
fuel  company  PNC  (Power  Reactor  and  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Development  Corporation)  have 
designed  a  prototype  cask  weighing  2.3 
metric  tons  (5,000  pounds)  to  hold  about 
seven  kilograms  (15  pounds)  of  plutonium. 

ii.e  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  lays  down  .standards  for  casks  for  air 
transport  of  plutonium:  one  rule  is  that 
they  must  survive  an  impact  with  an  un- 
yielding target  at  288  miles  per  hour,  the 
maximum  allowed  air-speed  of  aircraft 
below  10,000  feet.  The  Battelle-PNC  proto- 
type was  designed  to  satisfy  the  NRC  stand- 
ards. In  midsummer  1986  it  was  tested  in  a 
simulated  crash  on  the  ground  at  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  In  New  Mexico.  It 
failed  the  test. 

During  summer  1987  the  trade  journal 
Nuclearfuel  reported  that  the  new  agree- 
ment, then  under  interagency  review,  was 
encountering  strong  opposition  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  NRC.  Agency  of- 
ficials were  concerned  about  the  agree- 
ment's legality  and  about  whether  the 
United  States  could  suspend  the  blanket  ap- 
proval in  the  future  if  circumstances  war- 
ranted. They  also  found  the  safeguards  and 
physical  security  arrangements  inadequate. 

The  prospect  of  regular  flights  carrying 
highly  toxic  plutonium  landing  for  refueling 
in  Alaska  prompted  an  alliance  during  the 
summer  between  the  state's  conservative 
Republican  senator.  Prank  Murkowski,  and 
Its  liberal  Democratic  governor.  Steve 
Cowper,  to  keep  the  flights  out  of  the  state. 
Ottawa  helped  their  cause  by  Informing  the 
Reagan  administration  last  fall  that  at  the 
present  time  it  would  not  F>ennit  plutonium 
flights  across  Canadian  territory. 

Murkowski  adroitly  pointed  out  in  Senate 
debate  that  if  Canada  said  no,  the  alternate 
route  could  well  be  over  the  northern 
United  States  with  a  refueling  stop  In  Wash- 
ington state.  He  quickly  lined  up  cosponsors 
for  a  bill  he  introduced  with  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre,  Wisconsin  Democrat,  requiring 
an  actual  worst-case  crash  test  of  a  747 
loaded  with  casks  and  dummy  material 
before  such  flights  were  permitted  over  U.S. 
territory.  Congress  attached  the  Murkow- 
skl-Proxmire  amendment  to  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill  and  made  It  law  before  going 
home  for  Christmas. 

Cowper,  for  his  part,  sued  to  stop  the 
agreement  from  being  sent  to  Congress 
until  an  environmental  impact  statement 
could  be  prepared  and  reviewed— a  process 


that  usually  takes  about  two  years.  A  feder- 
al judge  refused  to  block  the  president  from 
proceeding.  Late  In  1987  the  administration 
released  a  sketchy  environmental  assess- 
ment document  from  which  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  number  of  flights  planned 
and  the  size  of  the  cargos.  although  the  doc- 
ument shed  little  light  on  the  actual  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  plan. 

By  early  March  1988  the  administration 
told  Murkowski  that  an  alternate  flight 
plan  would  be  used  that  could  avoid  crossing 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  thanks  to  a 
new  version  of  the  747  freighter  that  could 
reach  Japan  nonstop.  There  would  be  provi- 
sion for  emergency  landings  in  Alaska,  but 
only  at  miliiary  bases  far  from  populated 
areas. 

Murkowski  declared  victory  and  signaled 
his  support  of  the  agreement,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Alaskans  will  be  content 
with  an  arrangement  that  allows  landings  in 
their  state  when  a  plutonium  cargo  plane  is 
in  trouble.  In  addition,  Japan  will  not  be 
happy  if  it  still  has  to  meet  the  actual 
worst-case  crash  test  requirement  to  qualify 
for  emergency  landings  on  U.S.  territory. 
Some  of  their  own  experts  believe  that  ship- 
ping casks  of  the  enormous  weight  being  de- 
veloped might  not  be  able  to  survive  the  ex- 
treme forces  of  a  hlgh-sjieed  crash.  Thus, 
this  airborne  version  of  the  saga  of  the  gar- 
bage barge  nobody  wanted  may  continue. 

Although  the  administration  has  sought 
to  accommodate  congressional  concerns 
about  Japanese  plutonium  air  shipments— 
partly  in  order  to  gain  essential  support 
from  Murkowski  and  others  for  the  agree- 
ment—it has  strongly  resisted  congressional 
efforts  to  reject  the  agreement  as  unlawful 
or  to  condition  its  Implementation  on 
Japan's  willingness  to  strengthen  terms  for 
protecting  against  proliferation  and  terror- 
ism. The  State  Department,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Ambassador-at-Large  Richard  T. 
Kennedy,  believes  it  cut  the  best  possible 
deal  with  the  Japanese  and  that  Japan 
would  not  agree  to  any  concessions  demand- 
ed by  Congress. 

But  critics  argue  that  the  administration 
has  renegotiated  the  current  agreement, 
which  will  not  expire  for  15  years,  in  order 
to  weaken  U.S.  nonproliferation  laws,  since 
Congress  would  never  agree  to  amend  these 
laws.  The  principal  sticking  point  is  the  so- 
called  programmatic  consent:  advance  U.S. 
approval  for^Japan  to  transfer,  separate, 
and  use  in  its  power  program,  over  the  life 
of  the  30-year  agreement,  a  minimum  of  153 
tons  of  plutonium  from  fuel  originating  In 
the  United  States.  This  consent  even  ex- 
tends to  a  large  reprocessing  plant  that 
Japan  plans  to  buUd  but  for  which  safe- 
guards and  physical  protection  have  not 
been  developed. 

Original  sponsors  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
llferation  Act  of  1978,  Including  Democratic 
senators  Alan  Cranston  of  California  and 
John  Glenn  of  Ohio,  regard  this  arrange- 
ment as  a  violation  of  the  law's  basic  re- 
quirement for  careful  case-by-case  review  of 
plutonium-related  requests.  Each  review, 
known  as  a  "subsequent  arrangement,"  Is  to 
give  "foremost  considei  ation"  to  whether 
the  proposed  transfer  or  reprocessing  will 
take  place  under  conditions  that  will  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  "timely  warn- 
ing" of  any  diversions  of  plutonium.  The  ad- 
ministration contends  that  the  law  does  not 
bar  a  one-time  subsequent  arrangement  In 
the  form  of  a  programmatic  consent  for  an 
advanced  nation  of  "no  proliferation  risk" 
such  as  Japan. 

In  December,  majorities  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  House  Foreign  Af- 


fairs committees  sent  letters  to  the  presi- 
dent advising  him  that  they  had  found  the 
agreement  to  be  In  violation  of  U.S.  atomic 
energy  law.  The  letters  reminded  President 
Reagan  that,  according  to  a  procedure  he 
signed  Into  law  In  1985,  a  legally  defective 
agreement  should  be  resubmitted  to  Con- 
gress, which  then  would  have  to  approve 
the  agreement  before  it  could  come  into 
force.  Otherwise,  so  long  as  the  president 
asserts  that  the  agreement  is  legal,  it  comes 
into  force  automatically  unless  both  houses 
vote  disapproval  within  a  fixed  t>eriod  of 
time— a  much  more  difficult  task  for  Con- 
gress. 

Aside  from  the  legalities,  the  committees 
were  responding  to  concerns  raised  by  the 
NRC  In  a  letter  of  opposition  to  the  presi- 
dent, warning  that  International  safeguard 
measurements  for  large  future  Japanese 
Plutonium  faculties  were  inadequate.  Meas- 
urement uncertainties  of  "hundreds  of  kilo- 
grams of  plutonium"  per  plant  per  year 
could  result.  The  NRC  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration's contention  that  advanced  safe- 
guard "concepts"  speUed  out  in  the  agree- 
ment could  compensate  for  Inherent  weak- 
nesses In  accounting  and  control  of  nuclear 
materials.  The  commission  also  questioned 
whether  the  agreement  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  supend  its  blanket  approv- 
al if  need  be. 

Defense  Secretary  Casper  Weinberger  had 
written  a  letter  opposing  the  agreement  on 
similar  grounds.  But  by  the  time  the  agree- 
ment reached  Capitol  Hill.  Frank  Carlucci 
had  replaced  Weinberger  at  the  Pentagon. 
Only  a  few  moqths  earlier,  as  National  Se- 
curity Council  director,  Carlucci  had  presid- 
ed over  the  administration's  decision  to  side 
with  the  State  and  Energy  departments  and 
go  with  the  agreement  over  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  NRC  objections.  Now  he  proceed- 
ed to  enforce  that  decision  in  the  Pentagon. 

In  January  Carlucci  advised  the  two  com- 
mittees that  Defense  now  supported  the 
agreement  and  that  his  predecessor's  letter 
would  be  withheld  on  grounds  of  executive 
privilege.  This  caused  such  an  outcry  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  an  interagency  group  soon 
began  making  the  rounds  of  congressional 
offices  to  show  the  Weinberger  letter  pri- 
vately to  members  who  wanted  to  see  it.  Its 
contents,  however,  remain  classified. 

An  earlier  congressionally  mandated  Pen- 
to.^on  report  on  protection  of  plutonium  in 
commerce  was  released  just  before  Wein- 
berger's departure  despite  State  Depart- 
ment efforts  to  have  it  modified.  It  stated: 
"Opportunities  for  terrorist  acts,  including 
attempts  to  steal  civilian  plutonium.  will  in- 
crease substantially  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased commercial  use  of  plutonium."  The 
report  called  for  certain  minimum  physical 
protection  requirements.  Including  two  that 
were  not  incorporated  in  the  agreement: 
arming  aU  guards  and  basing  protection 
measures  on  realistic  scenarios  of  terrorist 
action.  Guards  are  not  armed  in  Japan;  nor 
is  terrorism  regarded  as  a  domestic  threat. 

Two  former  high  Pentagon  officials  Rich- 
ard Perle  and  Prank  Gaffney,  Jr.,  eventual- 
ly wrote  to  members  of  Congress  that 
during  the  time  they  were  responsible  for 
reviewing  the  agreement,  "the  Defense  De- 
partment regarded  this  agreement  as  seri- 
ously flawed."  They  described  as  "ludi- 
crous" the  prevailing  view  that  a  30-year  ad- 
vance consent  was  "a  reasonable  approxima- 
tion of  the  case-by-case  approach"  required 
by  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Act. 

The  admliustratlon  seems  determined  to 
Ignore  these  critlci^nci.  Including  a  comp- 
troller general's  report  that  the  agreement 
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who  led  the  charge  against  the 

in   the   Senate    Foreign    Relations 
•e.  was  joined  by  the  most  unlikely 
the  committee's  ranking  Republi- 
.  conservative  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
.™„.  in  introducing  the  Atomic  Energy 
E  iforcement  Act.  The  bill  would  have 
1 1  the  clock  and  prevented  the  agree- 
rom  coming  into  force  without  both 
^<    first  voting  their  approval.  But  it 
became  clear  that  Cranston's  preferred 
y  was  to  move  for  action  on  a  disap- 
resolution  that  had  been  introduced 
.  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  and 
V,  Leader  Robert  Dole, 
strategy  backfired.  On  March  21  Byrd 
jp  the  resolution.  Although  Cranston 
oj  id  that  he  was  expecting  65-70  votes 
(Ufapproval,  13  of  those  senators  were 
the  17  absentees  on  that  Monday.  In 
n.  neither  Cranston  nor  Foreign  Re- 
Committee  Chairman  Claiborne  Pell 
le  Island  participated  in  the  debate 
_^  they  were  preoccupied  with  negotia- 
'vith  the  administration  on  the  Inter- 
i-Range   Nuclear   Forces   Treaty   in 
.  for  a  committee  markup.  When 
.,„   were    counted   after    a   limited 
,  the  disapproval  resolution  was  de- 
^v,  53-30.  Both  critics  and  supporters  of 
ai  reement  were  stunned.  Everyone  had 
ed  the  disapproval  resolution  to  pass, 
chances  of  stopping  or  modifying  the 
„_nent  seemed  all  but  lost  as  a  result  of 
$nate  vote.  The  State  Department, 
had  been  reluctantly  negotiating  con- 
on  the  agreement  with  House  Asian 
Subcommittee    Chairman   Stephen 
.     New  York  Democrat,  in  anticipation 
defeat  in  the  Senate,  suddenly  lost  In- 
in  further  discussions.  Solarz  canceled 
ing  on  the  agreement.  If  the  accord 
into  force,  as  expected.  Congress  will 
demonstrated  that  It  Is  prepared  to 
the  Plutonium  danger  only  when  It 
overhead  but  not  when  it  is 
else  and  years  away. 
PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
McCain  addressed  the  Chair. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
The  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
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I RAUD  AND  THE  ELDERLY 


McCAIN  Mr.  President,  I  have 

looking   into   the   problems   of 

frau#  and  the  elderly  in  some  depth  as 

a  Member  of  Congress,  and  now 

sr  of  the  U.S.  Senate.   As  we 

here  today,  terrible  crimes  are 

perpetrated  against  senior  citi- 

across  this  country. 

this  very  moment  some  elderly 

citizen  is  answering  a  phone  and  being 

that  they  are  the  recipient  of  a 

which  they  have  won,  and  that 

t  tiey  need  to  do  is  give  the  cailer 


their  credit  card  number  in  order  that 
they  might  receive  this  prize. 

At  this  very  moment,  some  elderly 
citizen  in  Arizona  has  found  someone 
at  their  door  who  tells  them  that  they 
need  their  roof  repaired  or  their  drive- 
way repaved,  and  they  need  to  pay 
them  the  money  immediately  in  order 
to  have  that  done. 

At  this  very  moment  some  senior  cit- 
izen is  investing  pertiaps  their  entire 
life  savings  in  a  life  care  facility  which 
has  been  marketed  as  a  way  to  ensure 
that  their  retirement  and  health  needs 
will  be  met  in  their  remaining  days. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  mismanagement 
or  outright  fraud,  they  will  never  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  investment  of 
their  life  savings. 

Mr.  President,  the  examples  of  fraud 
perpetrated  against  seniors— and  mem- 
bers of  all  age  groups  for  that 
matter— goes  on  and  on.  1  am  confi- 
dent that  everyone  of  my  colleagues  is 
aware  of  incidents  of  fraud  that  have 
impacted  their  constituents.  As  a 
result  of  my  experiences  with  Arizo- 
nans— particularly  senior  citizens— 
who've  been  victims  of  consumer 
fraud.  I've  developed  a  real  burden  for 
the  problem.  Several  weeks  ago,  I  tes- 
tified before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  this  matter.  At  the  hearing, 
I  laid  before  the  PTC  a  proposal  to 
strengthen  the  fight  against  consvuner 
fraud  and  solicited  their  imput.  Since 
the  hearing.  I  have  communicated  ex- 
tensively with  the  FTC  regarding  this 
issue,  and  have  benefited  a  lot  from 
their  expertise. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
is  a  culmination  of  this  effort.  The  bill 
would  step  up  the  fight  against  those 
elements  of  our  society  that  use  fraud- 
ulent means  to  enrich  themselves  and 
cheat  honest  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  room  in  a 
free  market  for  fraud.  Fraud  destroys 
the  very  basis  and  integrity  of  what 
makes  free  markets  effective. 

And  as  much  as  I  am  a  strong  believ- 
er in  free  markets  and  minimal  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  those  mar- 
kets, there  is  no  reason  why  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  not  do  what- 
ever it  can  to  rid  our  economy  of  con- 
sumer fraud.  Unfortunately,  consumer 
education  is  not  enough  to  combat 
fraud.  Consequently,  one  of  the  most 
justifiable  roles  for  the  Government  in 
policing  the  economy  is  ensuring  a 
marketplace  that  consumers  can  have 
confidence  in. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  describe 
some  of  the  problems  our  senior  citi- 
zens, and  indeed  Americans  of  all  ages, 
are  facing. 

HEALTH  CARE  FRAUD 

Health  fraud  or  quackery  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  leading  health  care  prob- 
lems. Current  projections  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  Against  Health  Fraud 
are  that  health  quackery  is  costing 
Americans  close  to  $25  billion  per 
year.  Health  care  fraud  is  the  most 


prevalent  and  damaging  type  of  fraud 
committed  against  older  Americans. 
Older  Americans— as  a  group— experi- 
ence deteriorating  health  and  a  great- 
er number  of  terminal  illnesses.  In 
searching  for  a  way  to  extend  life  and 
combat  illness  they  can  be  prey  for 
perpetrators  of  health  quackery. 

Health  care  ftaud  is  not  only  cruel 
and  costly  to  cdnsimiers.  it  can  be  life 
threatening.  In  some  cases  the  quack 
cure  may  be  deadly.  In  other  cases  the 
quack  cure  may  be  harmless— in  and 
of  itself— but  a  victim  may  be  led  to 
exchange  a  physician-recommended 
course  of  treatment  for  the  quack 
cure.  Again,  the  result  may  be  damag- 
ing. 

An  example  from  my  own  State  of 
Arizona  illustrates  the  problem.  Re- 
cently, an  advertisement  appeared  in 
Arizona  newspapers  promoting  a  "new 
cancer  cure."  The  ad  read: 

Cancer  patients  undergo  a  six-day  therapy 
of  dally  "Tumorex"  Injections  administered 
by  a  licensed  M.D.  or  R.N.  This  is  augment- 
ed by  amino  acid  capsules  taken  Vi  hour 
l)efore  each  meal.  Treatment  Is  given 
Monday  through  Saturday.  Any  enzyme 
proRxam  must  be  discontlnaed  24  hours 
before  the  flrgt  days  of  treatment.  In  most 
cases,  six  days  of  treatment  are  sufficient; 
however,  12  days  or  more  are  required  for 
some  severe  cases.  Colon  cleansing  is  Impor- 
tant before  treatment  and  Imperative  after 
treatment.  $2,500  Includes  the  6  or  12  day 
treatment,  and  transportation  (meals  and 
lodging  not  included).  We  suggest  cashier's 
or  traveler's  checks,  however  Mastercard 
and  Visa  are  acceptable. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  "Tu- 
morex" is  really  the  amino  acid  L-Ar- 
genine.  which  can  be  purchased  at 
local  health  food  stores  for  $5.50  for 
100  tablets. 

TELEMARKETING  FRAUD 

Another  area  of  growing  consumer 
fraud  is  t^emarketing— that  is  mar- 
keting by  telephone.  While  telemar- 
keting fraud  is  certainly  not  confined 
to  older  Americans,  it  is  often  most 
successful  amongst  this  group— espe- 
cially with  those  who  live  alone,  are 
lonely,  or  who  may  have  recently  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  someone  close.  Medi- 
cal and  health  services,  work-at-home 
schemes,  and  home  repair  frauds  are 
common  exploitations  in  addition  to 
normal  fraudulent  merchandising 
schemes.  While  many  of  these  decep- 
tions appear  legitimate  on  the  surface, 
unfortunately  their  true  nature  is  usu- 
ally not  discovered  untU  the  consumer 
does  not  receive  the  ordered  item,  re- 
ceives a  copy  rather  than  an  authentic 
item,  or  suffers  some  financial  or 
health  loss. 

I  have  found  nimierous  examples  of 
telemarketing  fraud  perpetrated 
against  Arizonans.  In  order  to  illtis- 
trate  the  type  of  problem  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  one  of  these  examples. 

Recently  a  Scottsdale  woman  fell 
prey  to  the  largest  telemarketing  scam 


to  date  preying  on  Arizonans.  It  in- 
volved a  nationwide,  shop-at-home 
program.  This  program,  which  was 
aired  over  nationwide  television,  in- 
volved the  listing  of  various  items  for 
sale.  The  funds  for  these  items  are 
sent  to  the  company,  which  in  turn 
cashes  the  checks  and  never  delivers 
the  merchandise.  At  the  present  time, 
this  operation  has  generated  over 
1.300  compliants. 

THE  "LIFE-CARE"  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  while  most  life-care 
communities  are  reputable  and  defi- 
nitely fill  a  need,  there  are  enough 
cases  of  seniors  losing  huge  invest- 
ments due  to  fraud  or  mismanagement 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
scrutinize  these  problems. 

Life-care  communities  can  be  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  problem  of  assur- 
ing independent  and  supportive  living 
for  older  Americans  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  guaranteeing  that  24-hour 
nursing  care  is  available  when  neces- 
sary. This  type  of  living  arrangement, 
however,  is  often  more  costly  than 
others.  An  entrance  fee  is  usually  re- 
quired—which can  range  from  $20,000 
to  $100,000.  in  addition  to  a  monthly 
fee  that  can  range  from  $650  to  $1,200. 
In  exchange  for  the  fees,  the  resident 
is  assured  of  housing  and  services  for 
life— regardless  of  health. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
estimates  that  there  are  between  300 
and  600  life-care  communities  operat- 
ing today,  serving  approximately 
90.000  residents.  Regulation  of  the 
life-care  industry  is  handled  by  indi- 
vidual State  governments.  To  date, 
fewer  than  20  States  have  adopted  leg- 
islation regulating  continuing  care 
communities.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
Federal  or  widespread  State  standards 
and  regulation,  the  life-care  industry 
has  had  problems  with  both  fraud  and 
unintentional  mismanagement,  includ- 
ing the  occasional  misrepresentation 
of  financial  risks;  the  occasional  mis- 
representation of  the  mortgage-lend- 
er's interest;  the  potential  misuse  of 
the  entrance  fee  financing;  and.  kick- 
back schemes  and  self -dealing. 

FTC  NEEDS  MORE  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITY 

In  addition  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  operating 
imder  very  severe  budget  restrictions 
and  with  several  shortcomings  in  its 
enforcement  authority.  It  is  an  agency 
with  an  important  mission  that  must 
be  given  more  resources  and  tools  to 
accomplish  the  job  of  effectively  at- 
tacking consumer  fraud. 

I  have  had  several  meetings  with 
Commissioners  from  the  FTC.  They 
are  willing  and  eager  to  attack  this  evil 
that  has  inflicted  itself  upon  our  socie- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  I  introduced  yester- 
day be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  following  section- 
by-section  analysis  summarizes  what 
this  bill  I  am  introducing  would  do: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION  2.  findings  ARE  SELF-EXPLANATORY 

section  3.  FALSE  ADVERTISEMENTS  REGARDING 

HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES 

Health  care  fraud  is  costing  America's  sen- 
iors nearly  $25  billion  annually.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  FTC  Act  to  clearly  prohib- 
it the  dissemination  of  any  false  advertise- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  the  pur- 
chase of  health  care  services.  Currently,  the 
FTC  Act  only  prohibits  the  dissemination  of 
false  advertising  regarding  health  care  prod- 
ucts. Consumers  of  fraudulently  advertised 
services  can  be  damaged  just  as  much  as 
those  who  fall  prey  to  fraudulently  adver- 
tised products. 

SECmON  4.  EXPANDED  FTC  ENFORCEMENT  TOOLS 

In  my  research  on  consumer  fraud  enforc- 
ment,  I  came  across  several  Instances  where 
the  FTC  Act  should  be  strengthened  In 
order  to  give  the  Commission  a  more  com- 
plete and  effective  set  of  tools  to  combat 
consumer  fraud. 

(a)  Venue  for  Fraud  Cases.  Presently,  the 
Commission  may  face  real  problems  about 
where  to  bring  an  enforcement  suit  against 
a  scam  operation  where  a  number  of  defend- 
ants are  involved.  In  order  to  help  the  Com- 
mission bring  a  unified,  consolidated  action 
against  such  operation,  this  bill  would 
expand  the  permissible  venues  and  allow 
the  FTC  to  sue  in  places  other  than  where  a 
defendant  resides  or  transacts  business,  If  a 
court  determines  that  It's  in  the  interests  of 
justice. 

(b)  Expanded  Subpoena  Authority.  This 
bill  would  amend  the  existing  FTC  Act  to 
clearly  enable  the  Commission  to  use  Its  in- 
vestigative subpoena  power  to  obtain  physi- 
cal evidence— like  drugs  and  medical  de- 
vices—and not  just  documentary  evidence  as 
the  existing  Act  discusses.  The  limitation  of 
the  present  Act  serves  no  useful  purpose  in 
our  efforts  to  stop  consumer  fraud. 

(c)  Greater  Access  To  Postal  Data.  The  bill 
would  amend  postal  service  regulations  to 
give  the  FTC  access  to  mail  sent  from  par- 
ties suspected  of  consumer  fraud.  This 
would  greatly  assist  efforts  to  track  down 
"scam"  artists  and  protect  consumers. 
These  so-called  "mail  covers"  don't  allow 
the  PTC  to  open  or  Intercept  the  msHl— just 
keep  the  records  of  where  the  mall  Is  sent. 
This  can  be  critically  Important  In  tracking 
down  operators  peddling  fraudulent 
schemes. 

(d)  Expanded  Ability  To  Collect  Financial 
Evidence  On  Suspects.  The  Financial  Priva- 
cy Act  prohibits  the  FTC  from  obtaining 
bank  or  financial  records  of  con  artists. 
Often  the  FTC  must  first  contact  that  sus- 
pect. Obviously  that  can  result  In  the  disap- 
pearance of  evidence.  The  states  do  not 
have  such  a  notice  restriction.  I  propose  a 
narrow  amendment  that  would  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  FTC,  If  it  first  obtains 
court  approval,  to  gain  access  to  the  flnan- 
clsd  records  of  consumer  fraud  suspects. 
This  would  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  fed- 
eral enforcement  efforts,  while  still  protect- 
ing legitimate  privacy  rights. 

(e)  Enforcement  Assistance  From  States. 
Over  the  years,  a  number  of  people  have 
suggested  ways  to  Involve  the  State  Attor- 
ney.s-General  And  their  offices  in  consumer 
fraud  enforcement  actions.  Some  of  these 


proposals  probably  go  too  far  and  some 
could  create  unintended  problems,  but  there 
are  situations  where  the  FTC's  mission  of 
protecting  consumers  could  be  enhanced  by 
using  the  resources  of  the  State  Attorneys- 
General. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  "deputize"  State  Attorneys-Gener- 
al to  enforce  Commission  rules.  This  limited 
delegation  might  be  expanded  by  a  subse- 
quent Congress  If  It  works  satisfactorily,  but 
It  does  provide  the  FTC  with  some  latitude 
in  this  deputlzation.  It  could  be  used  on  a 
"blanket  basis "  by  designating  all  State  At- 
torneys-General as  co-equal  enforcers  of 
entire  rules— like  the  FTC's  used  car  rule  or 
the  funeral  rule— or  it  could  be  used  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  In  other  situations. 

Clearly  the  more  resources  we  can  effec- 
tively target  against  a  consumer  fraud  the 
better  off  our  society  will  be.  This  provision 
is  a  measured  expansion  of  our  tools  in  this 
fight. 

SECTION  5.  TELEMARKETING 

The  FTC  has  in  place  the  "Mall  Order 
Rule",  which  protects  consumers  against 
late  or  undelivered  maU  order  merchandise. 
This  rule  ought  to  be  extended  to  telemar- 
keting. This  would  not  address  all  telemar- 
keting problems,  such  as  product  misrepre- 
sentation. But,  shipping  delays  and  non-de- 
livery are  problems  that  would  and  should 
be  covered  by  an  expanded  FTC  rule.  There 
is  no  reason  why  orders  by  phone  should  be 
treated  differently  than  orders  by  maiL 
This  section  of  the  bill  requires  the  FTC  to 
extend  the  mall  order  rule  to  telemarketing. 

SECTION  6.  LIFE  CARE 

In  the  area  of  life-care.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  most  life-care  operators  are 
honest  and  above-board.  But,  nonetheless, 
fraud  does  occur,  and  the  states  do  not 
appear  to  have  filled  the  regulatory  void. 
This  bin  would  make  an  FTC  examination 
of  the  practices  In  the  'Life-Care"  Industry 
a  priority,  and  would  require  a  rulemaking 
if  the  Investigation  demonstrates  that  one  Is 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  just 
say  that  the  time  is  overdue  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  effectively  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  protecting  our  citi- 
zens—particularly our  senior  citizens— 
who  fall  prey  to  the  avaricious,  evil, 
despicable  people  who  would  deprive 
them  of  their  life  savings  and  even  of 
their  health.  While  the  FTC  has  done 
a  commendable  job.  given  the  tools 
they've  been  provided,  quite  frankly 
the  tools  at  their  disposal  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  effectively  accomplish  the 
task  of  protecting  our  senior  citizens 
and  other  consumers  from  fraudulent 
business  schemes. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill 
would  provide  the  FTC  with  more  ef- 
fective enforcement  tools  to  accom- 
plish their  tasks  of  protecting  Ameri- 
cans from  this  most  evil  disease,  which 
is  afflicting  our  entire  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  interested  par- 
ties will  review  the  proposal  which  I 
have  introduced  and  provide  me  with 
their  comments  and  suggestions  on 
how  it  might  be  improved.  Our  battle 
to  protect  our  senior  citizens  and 
other  consiuners  from  fraudulent  busi- 
ness schemes  is  a  high  priority,  and  I 
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that,  even  though  time  is  rapidly 
ig  out  in  this  session  of  Con- 
we  can— and  should— see  enact- 
of  this  bill  with  whatever  im- 
can  be.  devised. 


prove  ments 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repre  entatxves  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
Amenta  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  Di  »y  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Fraud 
Prevettion  Act". 

FINDINGS 

,.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(Jonsumer  fraud  is  a  pervasive  and  per- 
problem  for  American  businesses  and 


Sec 

(1) 
sisten' 
consul  ners. 


(2)  Consumer  fraud  costs  Americans  bu- 

lions  (ff  dollars  each  year,  and  it  undermines 

..  commercial  activities  by  business- 

m^±  sizes  tuid  in  all  fields. 

::onsumer  fraud  schemes  commonly 

the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of  any 

.  court  or  state. 

rhe  perpetrators  of  consumer  fraud 
ous  means  to  escape  prosecution,  in- 
rapid  flight,  jurisdictional  diversity, 
fictitious  legal  entities. 
Dne  of  the  most  pervasive  types  of 
consu  ner  fraud  is  health  fraud,  which  has 
^timated  to  cost  Americans  more  than 
0.000.000    annually.    In    addition    to 
costly,  such  fraud  can  be  fife-threat- 
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::onsumer  fraud  involving  telemarket- 

estimated  to  cost  consumers  billions  of 

annually.   Telemarketing   involving 

fraud  alone  is  estimated  to  cost 

,000.000  each  year. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
a  tomeys  general  of  the  SUtes  have  ini- 
a  cooperative  attack  on  telemarketing 
The  success  of  this  program  has  been 
hamdered  by  jurisdictional  limitations  and 
inade  juate  resources. 

::onsumer  fraud  Is  a  particular  burden 
citizens,  who  are  more  frequently 

than  other  consumers. 

rhe  ability  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

to  attack  consumer  fraud  has  been 

limited  due  to  inadequate  authority,  and 

.on  is  needed  to  enhance  the  Com- 

.s  ability  to  protect  consumers  from 

ibuses. 


mi  oissli 


ASVERTISKENTS  CONCERNING  SERVICES 

3.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
™jlon  Act  (15  U.S.C.  52(a))  is  amend- 
Inserting  "services,"  immediately  after 

'  each  place  It  appears. 

EXPANDED  ENTORCEMENT  TOOLS 

4.  (a)  Venue.- (1)  Subsections  (a)  and 
section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

Act  (15  U.S.C.  53)  are  each  amended 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the 

of  justice  require  that  any  other 

...  partnership,  or  corporation  should 

party  In  such  suit,  the  court  may  cause 

,..  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to 

SI  mmoned  whether  or  not  they  reside  or 

uact  business  in  the  district  in  which 

1  uit  is  brought,  and  to  that  end  process 

be  served  In  any  district.". 

Section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

in  Act  (15  U.S.C.  53)  is  amended  by  re- 

,jatlng  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 

Inserting  immediately  after  subsection 

e  following: 

.  Any  process  of  the  Commission  under 
section  may  be  served  by  anyone  duly 
auU  orized  by  the  Commission— 


Ss4- 
(b) 

missfcn 
by  ailding 
"Wh  !ne\ 
inter  >sts 
person 
be  a 
such 
be 

transact 
the 
may 

(2) 
miss  01 
designating 
and 
(b)ttie; 

"(d) 
this 


"(1)  by  delivering  a  copy  of  such  process 
to  the  person  to  be  served,  to  a  member  of 
the  partnership  to  be  served,  or  to  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  or  other  executive  officer  or 
a  director  of  the  corporation  to  be  served; 

"(2)  by  leaving  a  copy  of  such  process  at 
the  residence  or  the  principal  office  or  place 
of  business  of  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation;  or 

"(3)  by  mailing  a  copy  of  such  process  by 
registered  maU  or  certified  mall  addressed 
to  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
at  his  or  her  or  its  residence  or  principal 
office  or  place  of  business. 
The  verified  return  by  the  person  so  serving 
such  process  setting  forth  the  manner  of 
such  service  shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and 
the  return  post  office  receipt  for  such  proc- 
ess mailed  by  registered  mall  or  certified 
mall  as  provided  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
proof  of  the  service  of  the  same.". 

(b)  SuBPOENA.-(l)  Section  20(a)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
57b-l(a))  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (7)  as  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following: 

"(7)  The  term  physical  evidence'  means 
any  object  or  device  Including  any  medical 
device,  food  product,  drug,  nutritional  prod- 
uct, cosmetic  product,  or  audio  or  video  re- 
cording.". 

(2)  Section  20(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(c)(l))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "physical  evidence  or"  im- 
mediately after  "any"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears; 

(B)  by  inserting  "to  produce  such  physical 
evidence  for  Inspection,"  immediately 
before  "to  produce"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "physical  evidence."  Im- 
mediately jJter  "concerning";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "evidence."  Immediately 
before  "material,  answers,". 

(3)  Section  20(c)(3)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(c)(3))  is 
amended— 

(B)  by  Inserting  "physical  evidence  or"  Im- 
mediately before  "documentary  material"; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (A)— 
(I)  by  Inserting  "physical  evidence  or"  im- 
mediately before  "documentary";  and 

(li)  by  Inserting  "evidence  or"  inunediately 
after  "permit  such"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  "evi- 
dence or"  immediately  before  "material"; 
and 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  inserting  "evi- 
dence or"  Immediately  before  "material". 

(4)  Section  20(0(10)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(c)(10))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "physical  evidence  or" 
Immediately  before  "documentary  material" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Postal  Data.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall,  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  amend  its 
regulations  in  part  233  of  title  39,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  concerning  mall  covers 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may.  In  the  coutse  of  Investigating  vio- 
lations of  law,  use  mail  covers  under  the 
same  procedures  and  to  the  same  extent 
now  permitted  law  enforcement  agencies. 

(d)  Financial  Data.— Section  1109(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  95-360,  approved  November  10, 
1978.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (F); 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "or"; 
and 


(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (D)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph; 

"(E)  dissipation,  removal,  or  destruction 
of  assets  that  are  subject  to  forfeiture,  sei- 
zure, redress,  or  restitution  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  having  been 
obtained  In  violation  of  law;  or". 

(e)  Assistance  or  State  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral.—(1)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
State  attorneys  general  to  assist  Conunls- 
slon  attorneys  to  enforce  Commission  rules 
when  the  public  interest  so  requires. 

(2)  Each  person  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section is  subject  to  removal  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

RULEMAKING  ON  TELEMARKETING 

Sec  5.  (a)  Rulemaking.— Within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  amend  its 
rule  in  part  435  of  title  16,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  concerning  mail  order  mer- 
chandise, to  apply  also  to  telemarketing. 
Except  as  specified  in  the  remainder  of  this 
subsection,  the"  amended  rule  shall  apply  to 
telemarketing  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  It  now  applies  to  mall  order 
s&lcs.  ' 

(b)       TELEB4ARKETING       REQUIREMENTS.- AS 

part  of  the  rulemaking  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  the  Commission  shall 
consider  including  in  the  final  rule  a  re- 
quirement that— 

(1)  each  telemarketer  shall  inform  the 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  whom 
the  telemarketing  is  directed  that  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  is  enti- 
tled to  a  refund  of  any  money  paid  for  the 
product  or  service  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  telemarketing  if  delivery  of  the  product 
or  service  is  not  made— 

(A)  within  the  time  period  Included  in  the 
offer  of  the  product  or  service,  or 

(B)  If  no  time  period  is  Included  in  such 
offer,  within  30  days  after  the  date  the  offer 
is  made;  and 

(2)  if  such  telemarketer— 

(A)  makes  an  unsolicited  telephone  call  to 
a  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  or  oth- 
erwise communicates  with  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  offering  a  free 
gift  or  prize  and  invites  such  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  to  respond, 

(B)  a  specific  product  or  service  is  offered 
or  sold  in  connection  with  such  telephone 
call  or  other  communication,  and 

(C)  there  is  no  Federal  statute  governing 
such  telephone  call  or  other  communication 
involving  such  product  or  service, 

such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
may  cancel  an  order  of  such  product  or  serv- 
ice not  later  than  the  expiration  of  three 
days  after  the  date  on  which  there  is  a  sales 
agreement. 

(c)  Rebuttable  Presumption.— Such 
amended  rule  shall  include  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  if  a  telemarketer  does  not 
keep  adequate  records  to  show  compliance 
with  the  requirements  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  such  telemarketer  "^ 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  such 
requirement. 

(d)  Limitation.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  financial  institution  or  other  partici- 
pant in  a  payment  system  used  to  pay  for 
products  or  services  offered  or  sold  through 
telemarketing.  Including  the  credit  or  pay- 
ment authorization  aspect  of  such  payment 
system,  is  not.  by  virtue  of  such  participa- 
tion, a  telemarketer  nor  a  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  which  acts  in  concert 
with,  or  on  behalf  of,  a  telemarketer. 


(e)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "telemarketer"  means  a 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  which 
engages  In  telemarketing:  and 

(2)  the  term  "telemarketing"  means  the 
use  of  a  telephone  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  to  communicate  with  a  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  an  offer  for  sale 
or  to  complete  a  sale  of  a  product  or  service. 

life  care  home  study 

Sec  6.  (a)  Study.— The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study  of  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  life  care 
home  Industry.  Including  acts  or  practices 
engaged  in  by  life  care  homes.  Within  24 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  report  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  study  to  Con- 
gress. If  the  Commission  finds  a  rulemaking 
is  warranted  under  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  the  Commission 
shall,  promptly  after  completion  of  the 
study,  initiate  a  trade  regulation  rule  pro- 
ceeding under  such  section  18  respecting 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the 
life  care  home  industry.  If  the  Commission 
determines  a  rulemaking  is  not  warranted, 
the  Commission  shall  include  In  the  report 
to  Congress  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

(1)  The  term  "life  care  home"  includes  the 
facility  or  facilities  occupied,  or  planned  to 
be  occupied,  by  residents  or  prospective  resi- 
dents where  a  provider  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide living  accommodations  and  services 
pursuant  to  a  life  care  contract,  regardless 
of  whether  such  facilities  are  operated  on  a 
profit  or  nonprofit  basis. 

(2)  The  term  "life  care  contract"  includes 
a  contract  between  a  resident  and  a  provider 
to  provide  the  resident,  for  the  duration  of 
such  resident's  life,  living  accommodations 
and  related  .services  In  a  life  care  home,  in- 
cluding nursing  care  services,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  other  health-related  services, 
which  is  conditioned  upon  the  transfer  of 
an  entrance  fee  to  the  provider  and  which 
may  be  further  conditioned  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  periodic  service  fees. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SPRING 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  while 
awaiting  the  leaders  to  come  to  the 
floor,  and  as  deputy  whip,  I  have  occa- 
sion to  be  on  the  floor;  and  inasmuch 
as  I  am  not  taking  time  from  others,  I 
would  like  to  note  something  that  all 
of  us  who  are  spending  time  in  Wash- 
ington are  aware  of  and  that  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  might  not 
be  aware  of.  That  is,  our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol, at  any  time  of  the  year,  is  an  im- 
pressive place.  It  attracts  visitors  from 
aU  50  States  and  from  around  the 
world.  In  my  estimation— and  I  say 
this  having  spent  3  years  in  law  school 
in  Washington  and  now  14  years  in 
the  Senate— no  time  of  the  year  is 
Washington  more  beautiful  than 
during  this  time. 

I  first  came  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton when  I  was  18,  with  my  mother 
and  father  and  my  sister,  Mary.  I  was 
about  to  complete  my  sophomore  year 
in  college,  and  we  took  a  family  trip 
and  came  down  here.  I  had  sdways 
seen  pictures  of  Washington,  but  I  re- 


member my  reaction,  as  an  18-year-old 
college  student,  in  seeing  this  beauti- 
ful city. 

Every  day  I  run  into  Vermonters.  It 
is  a  State  of  a  half -million  people,  and 
I  think  most  of  them  are  here,  because 
I  have  met  many  of  them  in  the  past 
few  days,  talking  about  the  beauty  of 
this  city.  My  mother  came  here  at 
Easter  time  and  enjoyed  the  cherry 
blossoms. 

What  we  have  to  note  is  the  wonder- 
ful use  of  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate resources  in  making  this  so  beau- 
tiful. A  former  First  Lady  of  this  coun- 
try. Lady  Bird  Johnson,  deserves  a  lot 
of  credit  for  her  beautification  pro- 
gram; but,  also,  leaders  in  Congress, 
leaders  in  the  city  Government,  and 
leaders  in  the  Federal  Government 
have,  for  years,  made  the  resources 
possible,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
pride  to  all  Americans. 

Like  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer [Mr.  Fowler],  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  other  parts  of  the 
world,  other  capitals  of  the  world.  I 
know  of  no  capital  I  have  ever  visited 
anywhere  in  the  world  that  can  equal 
the  beauty  of  our  own  capital,  and  cer- 
tainly none  can  equal  the  beauty  of 
Washington  in  the  spring. 

I  just  want  to  note  that,  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  next 
speaker,  because  those  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  Washing- 
ton in  tiie  spring  have  much  to  look 
forward  to.  I  hope  the  day  may  well 
come. 

I  mention  this  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  in  my  own  State  of 
Vermont.  In  fact.  I  have  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds:  I  can  enjoy  spring 
here  in  Washington  and,  following  by 
a  couple  of  weeks,  spring  in  Vermont. 
That  is  a  joy  to  behold.  I  hope,  also, 
that  those  who  have  enjoyed  spring 
here  would  then  see  what  spring  can 
be  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural 
spots  in  America. 

I  can  look  out  from  the  porch  of  my 
own  home  and  look  out  over  the 
moimtains  and  the  valleys  and  see 
Camel's  Hump  Moimtain.  Spring  is 
beautiful  in  Vermont,  as  the  apple 
blossoms  start  coming  out,  the  for- 
sythia  blooms,  the  trees  turn  green, 
the  flowers  start  to  grow.  But  as  I  look 
at  Camel's  Hump,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  our  State,  1  see  a 
darkening  ring  across  the  top,  caused 
by  acid  rain. 

I  know  that  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney  of  Canada  is  going  to  be  here.  I 
intend  to  meet  with  him  while  he  is 
here,  and  I  pledge  my  strong  support 
in  his  efforts  to  do  something  about 
acid  rain. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  We  talk 
about  more  and  more  study  of  acid 
rain.  The  time  for  study  has  passed. 
We  know  the  damage.  The  time  for 
action  is  now. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
shares  those  concerns.  Much  of  his 


country  is  facing  the  damage  that  my 
own  part  of  New  England  is  facing 
from  acid  rain.  The  scientific  evidence 
is  clear.  It  is  now  time  to  act. 

So  I  encoursige  everybody  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  Washington  this  spring 
and  then  come  to  Vermont  a  couple  of 
weeks  later  and  see  the  beauty  of  our 
State,  but  also  to  share  our  concern 
over  the  damage  caused  by  acid  radn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  advises  him  that 
the  time  for  morning  business  has 
almost  expired. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an 
additional  10  minutes,  so  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Simon. 


V 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  at  11:30, 1  turned  on  Nightline.  I 
knew  that  Ted  Koppel  was  having  this 
3-hour  town  meeting  in  Jerusalem 
with  Palestinians  and  Israeli  citizens.  I 
turned  it  on  thinking  I  would  watch  it 
for  1  hour  because  at  11:30.  I  am  not 
interested  in  listening  for  3  hours, 
with  all  due  respect,  to  Nightline  and 
everything  else.  I  turned  it  on  at  11:30, 
and  I  watched  it  until  it  concluded  at 
20  minutes  to  3  this  morning.  It  was 
gripping,  and  it  just  said  in  stark 
terms  what  we  really  ought  to  know, 
but  you  saw  the  emotional  confronta- 
tion, you  saw  the  volatility,  and  you 
saw  the  potential  at  the  same  time  of 
where,  with  the  right  kind  of  leader- 
ship, we  can  puU  this  thing  together, 
anci  it  has  to  be  done. 

It  is  tougher  now  that  we  have  had 
the  eruptions  on  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  strip.  There  is  just  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

But  we  ought  to  be  doing  everything 
we  can  to  encourage  our  Secretary  of 
State  and  this  administration  and  the 
next  administration,  whatever  that  ad- 
ministration is,  to  move  on  tBis  issue. 
What  clearly  is  the  situation  is  that 
we  need  some  interim  steps  to  get  loa- 
the point  where  the  two  sides  ar# 
going  to  work  out  some  kind  of  an  ef- 
fective compromise. 

What  those  interim  steps  are  is  not 
real  clear.  But  I  have  a  few  ideas.  The 
Presiding  Officer  probably  has  a  few 
ideas.  I  think  we  all  have  some  ideas. 

One  of  the  lines  that  came  through, 
and  I  do  not  remember  who  said  it, 
was  when  they  said  the  Palestinians 
are  saying  either  kill  us  or  give  us  our 
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That  is  pretty  stark  but  it  Is 


I  >aza  strip  people,  particularly— 

there  a  few  years  ago  now  and 

hopelessness— belong   to   no 

.    Somehow    it    has    to    get 

and  it  has  to  be  evolved  at  the 

in  a  way  that  protects  and 

future  for  Israel. 

thing  has  to  get  worked  out. 

[  can  just  underscore  why  every 

r  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  no  matter 

>rou  live,  ought  to  be  interested. 

is  an  imthinkable  World  War 

not  likely  to  happen,  despite 

money    we    spend,    because 

tanks  march  through  central 

or  despite  all  the  things  they 

ibout  we  are  going  to  send  our 

into  Moscow.  It  is  most  likely 

at  some  trouble  spot  around 

w<Jrld  in  Central  America  or  the 

Gulf.  And  clearly  the  most 

is  the  Middle  East  where  the 

si^perpowers  find  themselves  on 

e  sides. 

in  the  Senate.  In  the  adminis- 
,  wherever,  let  us  do  everything 
to  get  the  two  sides  together  to 
we  can  get  this  thing  worked 
has  to  become  a  greater  priori- 
administration,  of  this  Gov- 
The   United   States   is   the 
C^vemment  that  can  provide  the 
just  as  ABC  was  the  catalyst 
bringing  both  sides  together  even 
it  was  a  heated  exchange.  The 
States  has  to  be  the  catalyst 
;ing  both  sides  together  and  I 
we   can  succeed.   We   have   no 
but  to  push  and  push  strongly, 
the  floor,  Mr.  President. 


CqNCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
[s  there  further  morning  busi- 
f  not,  morning  business  is  con- 


OMNteUS  TRADE  AND  COMPETI- 
TIV  SNESS  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REIORT 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Under  the  previous  order,  the 
will  now  resume  consideration 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3. 
Senate  resumed  consideration 
conference  report. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
'  The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
before   you   today   to   add   my 
to  those  Senators  who  have  seri- 
;ems  about  the  anticompeti- 
f Matures  of  this  biU.  including  the 
notification  provision. 

tell  you  what  I  think  is  good 
Akaerican  trade  in  this  measure, 
bill    contains    many    provisions 
I  believe  are  essential  to  en- 
hancihg   America's    competitive    posi- 
tion ^  the  world  marketplace— both  at 


the  negotiating  table  and  in  private 
business. 

For  example,  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  negotiating  authority  for  the 
President  and  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  fulfill  their  mission  in  GATT. 
This  bill  strengthens  our  laws  dealing 
with  unfair  trade  practices.  It  repeals 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  trade  bill 
also  contains  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  war  chest,  to 
combat  unfairly  subsidized  financing 
that  other  governments  give  their  ex- 
porters. All  of  those  features.  Mr. 
President,  are  certainly  desirable. 

For  our  farmers,  the  trade  bill  ex- 
tends the  authorization  for  the  Export 
EInhancement         Program  [EEP] 

through  1990,  and  provides  for  trig- 
gered marketing  loans  if  the  GATT 
negotiations  fail  to  produce  an  agricul- 
tural trade  agreement.  For  America's 
small  businesses,  this  bill  provides  in- 
creased authority  and  direction  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration's 
Office  of  International  Trade.  Again, 
these  are  all  desirable  features. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  consider 
myself  a  free  trader,  but  I  am  among 
those  who  insist  on  fair  trade.  We 
should  insist  on  reciprocity  for  U.S. 
exports  in  foreign  markets.  I  have 
helped  to  open  foreign  markets  for 
Kentucky  products,  and  I  will  contin- 
ue those  efforts.  I  believe  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  to 
help  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  American  businesses  in  our  global 
marketplace.  Competitiveness  is  the 
issue.  What  offends  me  about  this 
trade  bill  are  its  anticompetitive  fea- 
tures. Most  objectionable  is  the  plant 
closing  provision.  This  is  a  domestic 
labor  issue,  having  no  place  on  this  bill 
or  any  other  piece  of  international 
trade  legislation. 

I  share  the  President's  concerns  re- 
garding the  plant  closing  provision. 
Further,  American  business  is  over- 
whelmingly united  in  its  opposition  to 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businesses,  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  American  Business 
Conference;  they  are  all  emphatically 
opposed  to  this  provision. 

Many  businesses  already  provide 
plant  closing  notification.  As  many  as 
two-thirds  of  *ho  workers  in  America 
have  plant  closing  notice  requirements 
stipulated  in  their  contracts.  Many 
other  businesses  are  considering  the 
notification  in  their  future  contracts 
with  employees. 

At  the  same  time,  the  provision  in 
this  bill  is  essentially  very  easy  to 
comply  with.  So  what  is  at  issue  here? 
It  was  summed  up  quite  clearly  in  a 
letter  I  received  recently  from  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Mr.  John  Motley,  director  of 
government  affairs  there,  wrote  to  me: 
It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  life  cycle  of 
a  business,  ajid  it  is  harmful  to  the  economy 
when  the  Government  tries  to  do  so. 


I  strongly  support  the  concept  of  no- 
tifying workers  of  plant  closing  plans. 
This  strikes  me  as  a  humane,  responsi- 
ble business  practice.  At  the  same 
time,  i.am  fundamentally  opposed  to 
the  concept  of  federally  mandated 
plant  closing  notification.  This  strikes 
me  as  an  excessive  and  dangerous  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Govenunent 
into  the  private  sector.  Moreover,  it 
would  provide  fertile  groimd  for  a  liti- 
gation explosion,  to  establish  when 
companies  are  obligated  to  notify 
workers  under  this  provision.  That 
does  not  make  for  a  more  competitive 
economy. 

I  might  say.  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  with  regard  to  the  liti- 
gation explosion,  that  is  something 
that  we  ought  to  be  addressing  and.  in 
the  judgment  of  this  Senator,  ought  to 
be  addressing  at  the  Federal  level.  We 
have  done  nothing  about  product  li- 
ability. We  have  done  nothing  about 
tort  reform  We  talk  about  competi- 
tiveness and  yet  we  continue  to  fail  to 
bring  to  the  floor  and  discuss  issues 
that  make  us  less  competitive.  It  seems 
to  me  our  agenda  items  are  going  in 
the  wrong  direction.  We  should  be 
considering,  as  I  indicated,  legislation 
that  will  make  America  more  competi- 
tive: balancing  the  budget,  tort 
reform,  a  variety  of  other  measures 
that  go  in  the  right  direction  in  put- 
ting America  back  in  the  competitive 
position.  , 

Yet  the  budget  impact  of  this  bill  is 
evidence  that  no  thought  was  paid  to 
our  budget  deficit.  The  bill  would 
create  $2.4  billion  in  new  budget  auth- 
rity  and  $1.6  billion  in  new  budget  out- 
lays and  revenue  losses  over  the  next  6 
years.  It  also  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $3.7  billion  in  new  appropria- 
tions over  that  period,  for  a  total  $6.1 
billion  price  tag.  That  is  more  than 
the  entire  amount  budgeted  for  energy 
programs  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion the  Senate  recently  passed. 

Further,  these  budget  estimates  do 
not  include  the  costs  of  additional 
busywork  created  by  the  bill.  This  bill 
establishes  at  least  160  new  Govern- 
ment jobs  and  30  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  offices,  advisory  panels,  and 
commissions.  It  also  calls  for  150  new 
studies,  just  what  we  need,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—a few  more  studies.  Our  trade 
negotiators  should  spend  their  time 
opening  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports, not  writing  reports  to  pile  up  on 
bureaucrats'  desks. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  bill  and,  should  it  be  nec- 
essary, vote  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  trade  bill 
without  the  anticompetitive  features 
of  this  trade  bill  can  be  enacted  this 
year.  I  pledge  my  support  for  that 
effort,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  it. 

Sadly,  the  critical  need  to  improve 
our  trade  situation  has  been  frustrated 


by  the  politics  of  this  bill.  There  are 
some  who  have  decided  to  sacrifice 
this  needed  legislation  in  order  to 
force  a  veto  and  somehow  "embarrass" 
this  side  of  the  aisle  on  trade  issues.  It 
is  an  election  year,  after  all,  and  there 
are  those  who  think  that  creating  an 
issue  is  more  important  thsin  protect- 
ing America's  trade  position. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  who 
never  liked  the  United  States-Canada 
Free  Trade  Agreement  suid  waint  to 
poison  the  well  for  that  piece  of  trade 
legislation  as  well. 

So,  there  was  a  political  decision  to 
tack  the  plant  closing  provision  on  this 
bill.  It  is  a  labor  relations  measure 
that  has  no  relevance  to  a  trade  com- 
petitiveness package  which  they  hope 
will  draw  the  veto  of  the  President 
and  give  people  something  to  talk 
about  in  November.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  voters  remember  who  decided 
to  sacrifice  trade  for  the  political  as- 
pects of  this  year:  Those  who  insisted 
on  a  controversial,  nongermane,  and 
utterly  anticompetitive  amendment  to 
this  important  trade  initiative. 

I  also  hope  the  voters  remember 
who  decided  that  a  trade  bill  was  just 
another  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  squander  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  on  meaningless 
studies,  commissions,  and  new  bureau- 
cratic layers.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
another  hard  look  at  this  bill,  and  try 
to  clean  it  up  considerably,  taking  out 
provisions  that  waste  money  and  stir 
up  controversy  here  at  home.  We  need 
to  be  united  as  a  country  if  we  are  to 
compete  effectively  abroad,  and  we 
should  start  now  by  putting  more 
work  into  this  trade  biU.  instead  of  the 
political  rhetoric  that  we  will  hear. 

I  might  just  say.  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  seems  to  this  Sena- 
tor that  the  politics  of  the  trade  issue 
have  been  vastly  overstated,  anyway. 
The  two  Presidential  candidates  that 
will  likely  face  off  in  November  have 
been  conspicuously  free  traders.  Gov- 
ernor Dukakis  was  the  most  free  trade 
Democratic  candidate  for  President. 
The  Vice  President  certainly  has  been 
in  that  category.  He  even  went  into 
South  Carolina  having  opposed  the 
textile  bill  and  blew  away  all  of  his  op- 
ponents in  that  primary. 

I  think  the  American  people,  by  and 
large,  like  the  way  we  have  handled 
the  competition  in  this  coimtry.  They 
like  consumer  alternatives,  they  want 
to  have  choices,  and  they  are  reluctant 
to  go  down  the  road  of  protectionism, 
which  I  fear  this  bill  take  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  confer- 
ence report  will  not  be  approved  and, 
if  the  President  vetoes  the  measure,  as 
I  believe  he  will.  I  hope  the  veto  will 
be  sustained. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  stand  to 
lend  my  full  support  to  the  compre- 
hensive trade  bill.  This  legislation  rep- 
resents over  3  years  of  work  and  com- 
promise between  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
business  community  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  recent  trade  figures  illustrate 
that  the  United  States  still  faces  a 
major  problem  in  the  international 
market  place.  In  spite  of  a  dramatical- 
ly reduced  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
trade  deficit  figtires  continue  to  set 
new  records. 

I  will  concede  that  passage  of  the 
trade  bill  will  not  immediately  correct 
all  of  our  economic  and  trade  prob- 
lems. It  is  simply  one  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  prescription  needed  to 
nurse  the  economy  out  of  its  supply 
side  induced  illness.  The  other  much 
needed  active  ingredients  is  a  healthy 
dosage  of  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portxmity  to  start  the  healing  process. 

In  the  1987  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, the  President  noted  that  it  was 
time  that  the  United  States  became  a 
trade  partner  rather  than  a  trade 
patsy.  The  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  indicated 
that  the  American  people,  speaking 
through  their  elected  leaders,  agree 
and  are  tired  of  the  United  States 
playing  the  patsy  of  the  international 
marketplace.  I  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  abandoned  his  rallying 
cry  on  the  trade  bill  and  now  threat- 
ens to  abandon  America's  farmers, 
workers  and  businesses. 

This  bill  contains  tough  agricultural 
provisions.  This  was  a  high  priority  for 
those  of  us  from  agricultural  States 
and  we  succeeded.  The  export  en- 
hancement program  is  continued  and 
strengthened.  Fortunately,  after  fight- 
ing the  Congress  on  this  issue  for 
years,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
finally  accepted  this  valuable  program 
so  the  United  States  can  regain  its  as- 
sertiveness  in  the  world  marketplace. 
We  will  be  watching  closely  to  ensure 
that  its  implementation  matches  its 
intent. 

The  biU  also  contains  a  boost  for  the 
foreign  agriculture  service  so  the 
United  States  can  better  market  its 
products  worldwide. 

We  have  also  successfully  attacked 
artificial  and  unfair  meat  inspection 
requirements  which  other  countries 
have  vised  to  deny  legitimate  U.S.  sales 
overseas.  The  legislation  calls  for  the 
removal  of  imfair  Japanese  and 
Korean  barriers  to  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  those  nations.  It  also  gives  the 
President  a  new  weapon  he  can  use  to 


fight  stalling  tactics  in  new  agricultur- 
al negotiations  through  the  use  of  a 
triggered  marketing  loan. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  trade 
bill  is  a  big  plus  for  American  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

Those  initiatives  will  give  a  big  shot 
In  the  arm  to  American  agriculture  at 
a  time  when  we  are  still  attempting  to 
recover  from  one  of  the  toughest  peri- 
ods our  food-producing  community 
has  ever  experienced.  This  trade  bill 
also  demands  fairness  for  all  United 
States  products  in  foreign  markets,  re- 
forms the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  so  that  business  can  be  conducted 
in  a  realistic  maimer,  repeals  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  oil.  calls  for  sanc- 
tions against  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
who  sold  valuable  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  better  protects  United 
States  intellectual  property  rights  and 
grants  the  President  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  opening  agreements,  to 
name  a  few  provisions. 

My  colleagues  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  details  of  many  of  these 
provisions.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  two  important  pro- 
visions which  I  had  the  privilege  to 
offer  in  the  Senate. 

Last  year,  during  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  I  of- 
fered two  amendments;  one  to  create 
an  Office  of  Barter  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  another  provision  to 
grant  the  I»resident  the  authority  to 
investigate  and,  if  necessary,  stop  for- 
eign takeovers  which  threaten  the  na- 
tional security.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
final  bill  contains  versions  of  both  of 
these  provisions. 

The  role  of  international  barter, 
which  is  the  cashless  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods,  has  grown  dramatical- 
ly in  recent  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  has  stood  on  the  side- 
lines while  our  competitors  creatively 
used  this  means  of  exchange  to 
expand  exports.  The  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Barter  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  help  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  business  to  identi- 
fy barter  opportunities  and  help  the 
United  States  dispose  of  surplus  food 
commodities  through  the  use  of 
barter.  It  can  also  alert  the  U.S.  Gov- 
erriment  to  opportunities  where  sur- 
plus government-owned  commodities 
could  be  used  to  secure  goods  and  serv- 
ices required  by  the  U.S.  Government 
overseas. 

The  new  Office  can  be  operated  with 
existing  staff  and  wlU  not  require  the 
expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
money.  This  Office  will  direct  atten- 
tion to  this  recently  ignored  export  op- 
portunity. Should  this  legislation 
become  law,  I  encourage  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  appoint  a  creative  and 
innovative  individual  to  this  Office. 
Our  trading  partners  have  demon- 
strated that  barter  can  be  an  impor- 
tant tool  to  expand  trade.  Our  use  of 
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President,  I  am  also  delighted 
t  le  comprehensive  trade  bill  con- 
1  he  so-called  Exon-Florio  amend- 
)n  foreign  investment. 

legislation   was,   in   part,   the 

of  my  efforts  to  encourage  the 

ration  to  protect  the  national 

in  the  Goodyear/Goldsmith 

?nijitsu/Pairchild    takeover    at- 

.t>.   These   efforts   revealed   that 

investment  policy  regarding  na- 

security  needed  to  be  improved. 

the  reduced  value  of  the  dollar 

reduced  value  of  stock  prices, 

firms  are  increasingly  vul- 

e  to  foreign  takeover. 

United  States  is  to  maintain 
national  security,  there  are  certain 
and  technologies  which 
remain  under  American  control. 
Ilxon-Florio  language  would  give 
Resident  appropriate  and  effec- 
to  protect  the  national  secu- 
in  a  rising  tide  of  foreign  in- 
vestn*nt.  The  provision  would  give 
the  P  esident  the  authority  to  investi- 
gate rnd,  if  necessary,  stop  foreign 
takeo  rers,  mergers,  or  acquisitions 
whicl-  threaten  the  national  security. 
This  i  3  a  provision  which  was  negotiat- 
ed ov?r  many  months  by  the  Senate 
and  t  ouse  and  in  recent  weeks,  line  by 
line  y  ith  the  administration.  Through 
compromise  and  concession  on  all 
sides,  the  administration's  opposition 
melte  1  away. 

The  provision  uses  the  term  "nation- 
al sec  irity"  as  a  standard  of  review.  As 
in  otl  ler  laws  using  the  term,  national 
secur  ty  is  to  be  read  in  a  broad  and 
flexitie  manner.  The  use  of  this  provi- 
certainly  depend  on  the  facts 
rcumstances  of  each  situation, 
mechanics  of  the  Exon-Florio 
are  simple.  The  President 
designee  are  given  30  days  after 
__„  sufficient  notice  to  deter- 
whether  to  initiate  a  national  se- 
investigation. 

provision,  as  requested  by  the 
leaves  the  issue  of  suf- 
notice  and  its  form  and  source 
to  the  President  to  establish 
throi^gh  regulation.  If  an  investigation 
. .    it   shall   be   completed 
45  days.  Following  the  comple- 
the  investigation,  the  President 
days  to  determine  whether  to 
power  to  suspend  or  prohibit 
Effected  merger.  To  exercise  the 
granted  under  this  provision, 
Resident  must  find  that  there  is 
evidence  that  leads  him  to  be- 
that  the  foreign  interest  exercis- 
control   might   take   action   that 
to  impair  the  national  secu- 
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Ah  3,  the  President  must  find  that 
proT  sions  of  law  other  than  the  Inter 
natic  nal  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  I  ind  the  Exon-Florio  provision  do 


not  provide  adequate  and  appropriate 
authority  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  final  version  represents  a  care- 
ful balance  between  the  national 
desire  to  continue  an  open  investment 
policy  with  adequate  protection  for 
the  national  security,  the  business 
commimity's  desire  to  provide  investor 
certainty  and  the  administration's 
desire  to  avoid  creating  needless  bu- 
reaucracy. I  worked  hard  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  administration  to 
craft  a  provision  which  balanced  the 
interest  of  all  parties. 

With  respect  to  the  plant  closing 
provisions,  I  especially  regret  that  the 
President  has  zeroed  in  on  only  one 
provision  of  a  2,000  page  bill.  Certainly 
tills  comprehensive  bill  is  not  perfect. 
There  are  individual  provisions  which 
I  oppose.  I  authored  an  imported  food 
labeling  amendment  which  won  over- 
whelming support  in  the  Senate  and 
was  opposed  by  the  House  and  admin- 
istration in  conference  and  had  to  be 
dropped  from  the  bill. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  all  had  to 
make  compromises.  We  have  all  had  to 
give  up  something  that  we  felt  strong- 
ly about  to  develop  the  consensus 
through  compromise  that  was  neces- 
sary to  put  this  important  bill  togeth- 
er. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  legisla- 
tion sought  by  the  President  and  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  to  allow  the 
import  of  subsidized  Soviet  furs  was 
included  in  the  comprehensive  trade 
bill. 

But  once  again,  I  emphasize,  this  is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  not  a  biU  writ- 
ten by  any  one  individual.  It  is  a  bill 
that  has  been  hashed,  rehashed,  com- 
promised, recompromised.  It  is  a  bill 
that  deserves  the  support  of  this  body, 
and  also  it  deserves  the  signature  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  joined  with  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota, Senator  Durenberger,  and  co- 
sponsored  the  succe.ssful  effort  to  keep 
the  Soviet  fur  provision  out  of  the 
Senate  bill.  But,  once  again,  we  did  not 
have  our  way. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  bill  re- 
tains a  provision  allowing  additional 
duty-free  Caribbean  ethanol  into  the 
United  States.  I  actively  opposed  this 
provision  since  it  allows  certain  trad- 
ing companies  to  transship  heavily 
subsidized  wine  alcohol  through  the 
Caribbean  Basin  countries  to  avoid 
payment  of  import  duties  on  fuel  etha- 
nol produced  outside  the  Caribbean. 

However,  in  a  mammoth  bill,  you 
have  to  balance  the  good  with  the  bad. 
There  is  by  far  more  good  in  this  bill 
than  bad.  On  balance,  this  bill  is  good 
for  America— and  the  President  should 
reconsider  his  veto  threat. 

The  much-discussed  plant  closing 
provision  was  put  into  appropriate 
focus  by  Walter  S.  Mossberg  in  the 
"Ouuook"  column  of  the  April  25  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  paper  reports  that 


"as  is  common  here  (in  Washington), 
the  provision  is  being  blown  out  of  all 
proportion." 

This  media  standard  of  the  business 
commimity  reports  that— 

In  fact,  the  plant-closing  language  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  modest  effort  to  make  sure 
that  the  few  companies  inclined  to  do  so 
don't  hide  plans  to  close  a  plant  until  the 
last  minute  leaving  workers  and  communi- 
ties in  the  lurch. 

The  paper  further  notes  that  many 
major  companies  already  give  notice  to 
workers;  our  successful  international 
competitors  require  similar  notice;  and 
that  there  is  a  "formidable  list  of  ex- 
emptions" to  protect  companies  from 
this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Mossberg's  "The  Outlook"  column 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  thoughtfully  review  the 
whole  trade  bill  and  reconsider  his  pol- 
itics of  confrontation.  We  have  a 
chance  to  enact  a  trade  bill  which  is 
good  for  America. 

I  hope  when  we  enact  this  bill,  it  will 
go  to  the  President  and  he  will  agree 
to  sign  it.  If  that  should  not  be  the 
case,  for  whatever  reason,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  have  the  courage  and  the  fore- 
sight to  override  any  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  time  to  stand  up  to  our  trading 
partners  and  demand  fairness.  Our 
trade  illness  will  not  cure  itself.  We 
must  take  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  comprehensive  trade  bill  and,  if 
necessary,  to  follow  through  if  there  is 
a  Presidential  veto,  as  threatened. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  25, 
19881 

Plant-Closings  Quarrel  Distorts  a 
Modest  Idea 

(By  Walter  S.  Mossberg) 
Washington.— This  capital's  latest  cause 
celebre  is  something  called  "plant  closings," 
a  provision  in  the  pending  trade  bill  that 
would  require  many  employers  to  give  their 
workers  and  local  governments  60  days' 
notice  of  plans  to  close  a  plant  or  conduct  a 
widespread  layoff. 

As  is  common  here,  the  provision  is  being 
blown  out  of  all  proportion.  Discussions  of  it 
are  laden  with  ideological  and  pseudoeco- 
nomic  rhetoric  characteristic  of  political 
debate  in  an  election  year. 

President  Reagan  and  the  business  lobbies 
assert  that  the  entire  trade  bill  should  be 
vetoed  if  the  plant-closings  language  stays. 
They  call  the  provision  a  European  style 
government  intrusion  on  business  that 
would  impair  U.S.  firms'  competitiveness  in 
world  marketSr 


Meanwhile,  the  Democrats  and  their 
union  allies  contend  that  the  plant-closings 
measure  is  a  major  step  toward  helping  U.S. 
economic  adjustment.  They  say  it's  a  social 
reform  of  such  profound  importance'  that 
preserving  It  is  worth  losing  a  trade  bill  they 
have  sought  for  years. 

In  fact,  the  plant-closings  language  is 
nothing  more  than  a  modest  effort  to  make 
sure  that  the  few  companies  inclined  to  do 
so  don't  hide  plans  to  close  a  plant  until  the 
last  minute,  leaving  workers  and  conununi- 
tles  in  the  lurch.  It  is  squarely  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  such  social  reforms  as  the  child  labor 
and  minimimi  wae-e  laws.  These  act  to 
soften  the  social  consequences  of  free 
market  decisions  and  thus  permit  the 
market  continued  public  acceptance  without 
the  sort  of  deep  government  involvement 
often  practiced  abroad. 

As  social  reforms  go,  the  plant-closings 
provision  appears  fairly  minor.  According  to 
business  and  labor,  many  big  companies  al- 
ready offer  some  form  of  advance  layoff 
notice.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  op- 
poses the  provision,  but  the  group  neverthe- 
less says  it  "encourages"  businesses  to  give 
advance  layoff  notices  when  possible. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  own  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation,  which  included  representatives 
from  General  Electric,  USX  and  other 
major  corporations,  declared  in  1986  that 
"advance  notification  to  employees  and  the 
community  of  plant  closings  and  large  scale 
permanent  layoffs  is  good  industrial  prac- 
tice." The  panel  didn't  call  for  writing  the 
idea  Into  law,  but  it  cited  evidence  that  ad- 
vance notice  doesn't  hurt  productivity. 

Furthermore,  the  idea  isn't  exactly  novel. 
Most  major  U.S.  trading  partners,  including 
Canada.  Japan  and  West  Germany,  have 
such  regulations  already,  and  they  seem  to 
be  competing  just  fine. 

In  the  smoke  of  ideological  charge  and 
countercharge,  it's  important  to  note  what 
the  plant-closings  provision  wouldn't  accom- 
plish. It  wouldn't  bar  a  single  closing  or 
layoff.  It  wouldn't  require  companies  to  get 
worker  or  government  approval  to  close 
plants  or  conduct  layoffs.  It  wouldn't  affect 
companies  with  under  100  workers,  or  any 
company  laying  off  less  than  a  third  of  its 
work  force,  unless  500  workers  are  involved. 

It  merely  requires  stable  companies  that 
luiow  well  beforehand  of  plans  to  close 
plants  or  order  mass  layoffs  to  share  this  in- 
formation 60  days  in  advance  with  the  af- 
fected workers  and  local  governments. 
That's  all. 

The  provision  includes  a  formidable  list  of 
exceptions.  Companies  that  are  "faltering," 
and  trying  to  raise  capital— those  for  whom 
advance  notice  might  pose  financial  prob- 
lems-are exempt.  So  are  those  closing 
plants  due  to  "unforeseeable"  business  de- 
velopments, or  strikes  or  lockouts.  So  are 
plant  closings  due  to  the  sale  of  a  business 
or  consolidations  with  local  areas,  if  workers 
are  offered  new  positions. 

Business  groups  have  thrown  up  a  barrage 
of  objections  to  the  provision.  They  contend 
that  the  exemptions  aren't  broad  enough 
and  that  the  need  to  give  advance  notice  of 
a  closing  would  somehow  thwart  expansion 
at  many  businesses  and  drive  weak  firms 
Into  banluniptcy. 

But  these  arguments  hide  a  deeper  reason 
employers  and  the  White  House  are  fight- 
ing what  amounts  to  a  simple  industrial 
practice  that  business  concedes  has  merits. 
They  fear  that  the  plant-closings  measure 
will  somehow  set  a  precedent  for  further 
"labor    engineering"    by    the    government. 


They  are  worried,  too.  about  litigation  and 
bureaucratic  restraints. 

There  are  many  items  in  the  trade  bill 
that  will  indeed  affect  America's  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets,  but  the  plant 
closings  measure  isn't  one  of  them.  And  it  is 
strange  indeed  that  the  fate  of  the  massive 
bill  is  turning  on  language  that  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  trade.  The  ideological 
debate  over  the  provision  doesn't  bode  well 
for  the  ability  of  the  nation's  leaders  to 
graple  with  the  really  important  economic 
issues  that  America  surely  will  face  in  the 
years  just  ahead. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator ExoN  was  the  author  of  and  a 
conferee  on  the  provision  now  includ- 
ed in  the  trade  bill  which  gives  the  ad- 
ministration authority  to  review  merg- 
ers, acquisitions,  or  takeovers  of  the 
U.S.  companies  which  might  threaten 
the  national  security.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  seek  appropriate  relief 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  implement  and  en- 
force this  provision.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  the  term  "appro- 
priate relief"  has  the  meaning  as- 
cribed to  it  in  the  Senate's  Report  100- 
80  which  was  released  by  the  Senate 
Conference  Committee  following  the 
committee's  consideration  of  the  Exon 
foreign  investment  amendment? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
Chairman  Hollings,  is  correct.  The 
words  "appropriate  relief"  have  re- 
mained in  the  statute  throughout  con- 
gressional deliberations,  and  the 
meaning  of  "appropriate  relief"  as  de- 
scribed in  Senate  Report  100-80  lan- 
guage has  not  been  changed.  While 
the  conference  report  language  adopts 
a  slightly  different  description,  this 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  brevity 
rather  than  to  reflect  any  intent  to 
alter  the  meaning  of  "appropriate 
relief." 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  I  will 
vote  for  the  omnibus  trade  bill  because 
I  believe  this  legislation  which  has 
broad  bipartisan  support  is  important 
to  the  continuation  of  American  eco- 
nomic prosperity  as  we  move  toward 
the  21st  century. 

Of  course,  insofar  as  Government 
action  is  concerned  we  all  know  that 
this  legislation  alone  is  not  the  answer 
to  our  trade  deficit.  In  fact,  it  is  widely 
agreed  that  action  by  the  Congress  on 
issues  not  covered  by  this  legislation, 
particularly  the  huge  budget  deficit, 
would  do  the  most  to  reduce  our  trade 
deficit.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the 
answer  to  the  trade  deficit  lies  with 
the  private  sector. 

Moreover,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
have  maintained  strong  economic  per- 
formance in  our  overall  economy,  the 
trade  statistics  in  real  or  constant 
dollar  terms  demonstrate  that  we  are 
already  turning  the  comer  on  trade. 
These   statistics  show  that  the   U.S. 


merchandise  trade  deficit  peaked  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1986  and  we  have 
said  an  almost  18.3-percent  improve- 
ment in  this  merchandise  deficit  since 
that  time. 

These  facts,  however,  could  lead  us 
to  the  wrong  conclusion.  They  could 
lead  us  to  underestimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  legislation  we  are  voting 
on  today.  While  not  perfect,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  biparti- 
san bill  represents  a  significant  step 
forward  in  U.S.  trade  policy. 

Two  different  impressions,  however, 
have  dominated  the  public  assessment 
of  congressional  efforts  on  trade 
during  the  4-year  development  of  this 
legislation.  At  times  the  very  length  of 
the  bills— both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  were  each  about  1,000  pages 
long— and  the  very  technical  and  de- 
tailed nature  of  the  provisions  seemed 
to  convey  that  the  omnibus  trade  leg- 
islation was  simply  a  nearly  endless 
series  of  minor  changes  to  U.S.  trade 
law  of  little  national  moment.  At 
other  times,  the  bills  conveyed  a  more 
ominous  than  omnibus  impression.  It 
seemed  clear  that  the  detailed  generic 
and  procedural  changes  proposed  to 
our  trade  laws  were  actually  just  a 
new  means  to  achieve  a  protectionist 
result. 

While  at  times  I  believe  that  each  of 
these  impressions  was  correct  over  the 
last  4  years,  neither  is  correct  in  de- 
scribing the  final  product  that  has 
emerged  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  agree  with  the  Washington  Post 
when  it  called  this  final  product  "land- 
mark legislation." 

Landmark  means  "an  event  consid- 
ered as  a  *  *  •  turning  point  of  a 
period."  I  believe  that  this  bill  de- 
serves our  votes  because  it  is  a  positive 
and  necessary  turning  point  for  U.S. 
trade  policy. 

There  have  been  several  "turning 
points"  for  U.S.  trade  policy  since  the 
infamous  protectionist  Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs  that  brought  with  them  the 
Great  Depression.  Most  notable  were 
the  passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  which  disman- 
tled the  Smoot-Hawley  tariffs,  the 
postwar  decision  by  this  country  to 
seek  multilateral  trade  liberalization 
through  the  general  agreement  on  tar- 
iffs and  trade  [GATT]  and  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  which  broadened  our  ef- 
forts for  trade  liberalization  beyond 
the  traditional  tariff  cutting  exercise 
to  include  the  elimination  of  nontarif  f 
barriers  to  trade,  such  as  government 
procurement  rules. 

Each  of  these  "turning  points"  in 
U.S.  trade  policy  was  a  response  to  a 
new  economic  reality.  The  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  was  a 
response  to  the  economic  disaster 
caused  by  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariffs. 
The  post-war  decision  to  seek  multilat- 
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course,  our  economic  links  with 

world  are  not  limited  to  trade. 
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and  changes  to  the  trade  deci- 


sioimiaking  process  incorporated  in 
this  biU  is  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
putting  In  place  the  terms  for  U.S. 
participation  In  the  new  global  econo- 
my that  win  help  assure  that  we 
Americans  get  our  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  of  the  new  global  economy. 

This  is  not  a  protectionist  bill  and  it 
is  not  backward-looking.  It  assumes 
that  economic  links  between  countries 
will  continue  to  multiply,  but  this  bill 
is  firm  at  the  same  time  that  It  Is  for- 
ward-looking. It  is  firm  In  the  view 
that  the  United  States  must  prosper 
and  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
emerging  global  economy. 

What  are  the  terms  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  new  emerging  global 
economy? 

First,  Is  the  necessity  for  other  coun- 
tries to  open  their  markets  to  U.S. 
goods,  services,  agriculture  and  invest- 
ment. 

Second,  is  the  commitment  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  encourage  Its  In- 
dustries and  workers  to  adjust  to  Inter- 
national competition,  and 

Third,  is  the  recognition  that  there 
are  some  responsible  limits  that  the 
U.S.  Government  must  set  to  the 
access  of  foreign  goods  to  our  market. 

I  strongly  agree  with  these  three 
terms  and  I  have  Initiated  legislation 
in  each  of  these  areas  to  establish  a 
more  coherent  direction  to  U.S.  trade 
policy  and  to  establish  a  trade  policy 
that  is  capable  of  promoting  U.S.  eco- 
nomic interests  now  and  In  the  coming 
decades. 

With  a  bin  as  lengthy  and  as  techni- 
cal as  this  one.  It  Is  easy  to  miss  these 
underlying  objectives,  and  particularly 
because  I  am  responsible  for  a  number 
of  key  provisions  in  this  legislation  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
elaborate  on  each  of  the  terms  for 
U.S.  leadership  In  the  global  economy. 

LIMITS  TO  THE  U.S.  MARKET 

I  win  start  with  the  third  point  I 
have  put  forward— limits  to  the  U.S. 
market— because  I  expect  that  It  is 
this  point  which  instinctively  raises 
the  most  eyebrows. 

I  think  there  Is  broad  agreem.ent 
that  the  American  market  is  unique  as 
a  strong  magnet  for  attracting  Imports 
because  of  its  size,  the  relative  ease  of 
access  and  willingness  to  purchase  for- 
eign goods  and  the  degree  of  cultural 
similarity  among  our  people. 

In  general,  Americans  benefit  from 
the  natural  pro  trade  disposition  of 
our  country. 

Nevertheless  because  we  are  such  a 
ready  market  for  foreign  products,  I 
believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
Government  to  set  down  clearly  limits 
to  foreign  access  to  our  market  that 
are  vital  to  our  own  national  economic 
intiGrcsts 

As  I  see  It,  these  fundamental  limits 
relate  to  two  Issues;  imports  that 
threaten  the  viability  of  an  Industry 
essential  to  our  national  security  and 


imports  that  Infringe  U.S.  inteUectual 
property  rights. 

On  the  first  issue.  Imports  and  our 
national  security,  I  cosponsored  legis- 
lation with  Senator  Byrd  which  is  in- 
corporated in  this  blU.  This  legislation 
tightens  current  law  which  permits 
the  President  to  restrict  Imports,  If 
those  Imports  are  threatening  an  In- 
dustry critical  to  our  national  security. 
Under  current  law,  the  President  Is 
imder  no  deadline  to  make  a  decision 
when  an  industry  petitions  the  Gov- 
ernment for  help  because  it  believes 
that  Imports  are  threatening  Its  very 
existence  and  that  Its  existence  Is  criti- 
cal to  U.S.  national  security. 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated 
the  weakness  of  this  section  of  the 
law.  In  March  1983,  the  machine  tools 
Industry,  an  Industry  essential  to  mili- 
tary production,  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernment for  help.  But  with  no  dead- 
line for  action  In  the  law.  the  machine 
tool  industry's  request  languished. 
MeanwhUe.  at  least  25  percent  of  U.S. 
machine  tool  companies  that  were  in 
existence  In  1983  either  went  out  of 
business,  were  purchased  by  other 
companies,  or  moved  their  operations 
overseas.  PinaUy  on  May  20,  1986,  over 
2  years  after  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce had  warned  that  machine  tool 
imports  were  threatening  our  national 
security,  the  President  took  action  to 
negotiate  restraints  on  imports. 

Under  our  provisions  this  situation 
will  no  longer  occur.  Our  legislation 
would  require  that  the  Presidential  de- 
cision be  taken  on  these  cases  in  a 
timely  manner;  that  is.  within  90  days 
after  a  recommendation  is  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Our  legis- 
lation would  also  assure  Involvement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

Next,  to  me  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious examples  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices occurs  when  foreigners  either 
pirate  U.S.  technological  inventions 
and  innovations  or  export  goods  into 
this  country  which  infringe  U.S.  pat- 
ents, trademarks  and  copyrights.  Such 
goods  should  not  be  given  access  to 
the  U.S.  market. 

Senator  Lautenberg  and  I  sponsored 
legislation  on  Intellectual  property 
rights  which  Is  Included  In  this  trade 
legislation  that  would  stop  Imports  of 
products  that  Infringe  U.S.  Intellectual 
property  rights.  Surely,  if  we  are  to 
encourage  research  and  development 
in  the  private  sector,  their  inventions, 
innovations  and  creative  work  must  be 
protected  from  infringement.  Our  In- 
novatlveness  has  been  key  to  Ameri- 
ca's success  as  a  nation.  It  is  key  to  our 
future  prosperity  as  well. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  GATT 
agreement  which  establishes  the  basis 
for  the  liberal  world  trading  system  es- 
tablished after  World  War  II  recog- 
nizes, in  articles  XX  and  XXI,  that 
these  two  bases— national  security  and 


Intellectual  property  protection— are 
legitimate  areas  for  trade  restrictions 
within  the  framework  of  an  open 
world  trading  system. 

OPENING  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

Most  important  to  continued  U.S. 
economic  leadership  is  the  opening  of 
foreign  markets. 

There  are  many  provisions  In  this 
trade  bill  which  are  directed  at  doing 
just  that.  While  we  should  keep  In 
mind  that  we  already  do  sell  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  goods  abroad,  and 
that  macroeconomlc  policies  play  a 
key  role  In  our  export  success.  It  Is  also 
true  that  there  Is  much  room  for  U.S. 
export  growth,  if  foreign  government 
barriers  and  distortions  of  trade  do  not 
prevent  us  from  achieving  our  full 
export  potential. 

As  ranking  member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  for  a  long  tune 
been  particularly  keenly  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  our  own  government's 
organization  for  trade  policy  decision- 
making limits  our  ability  to  convince 
other  countries  to  open  their  markets 
to  U.S.  goods,  services,  and  agriculture. 
Consequently,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
legislation  takes  a  number  of  steps  to 
reorganize  our  Goverrunent  in  a 
maimer  that  will  promote  the  opening 
of  foreign  markets. 

First,  this  legislation  delegates  cer- 
tain specific  authority  to  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative.  USTR. 
This  is  consistent  with  my  desire  to 
create  a  cabinet  Department  of  Trade. 
One  reason  why  I  have  been  so  com- 
mitted to  this  effort  has  been  because 
I  have  wanted  to  give  our  chief  trade 
negotiator  more  stature  within  the 
U.S.  Government  and,  therefore,  more 
clout  In  trade  negotiations  with  other 
countries. 

The  current  situation  outlined  In  a 
letter  to  the  conferees  on  this  bill 
from  the  labor-industry  coalition  for 
international  trade  explains  in  the 
most  effective  way  just  how  little  clout 
our  top  trade  negotiator  now  possess- 
es. The  letter  explains  the  relative 
power  of  various  agency  heads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  a  free 
hand  in  setting  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Under  world  court  decisions  the  Secretary 
of  State  can  make  binding  provisions  to  give 
away  American  technology.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  can  on  his  own  authority  put 
America's  strategic  bombers  into  the  air  and 
our  fleets  to  sea.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce can  effectively  tax  imports  of 
dumped  and  subsidized  products  and  halt 
exports  for  national  security  reasons.  Yet 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative— our  Na- 
tion's top  trade  negotiator— "must  pass  on 
to  the  President  for  his  personal  decision 
such  matters  as  reviewing  an  ITC  (Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission)  patent  infringe- 
ment determination  with  respect  to  sneak- 
ers or  deciding  whether  duty  free  treatment 
should  be  given  to  imports  from  developing 
countries  of  rubber  pants  for  babies. 

This  situation  is  simply  ludicrous. 


While  this  trade  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Trade,  it  does 
contain  a  key  organizational  provision, 
which  I  urged  be  adopted  as  an  impor- 
ttint  step  in  augmenting  the  power  of 
our  top  trade  negotiator.  This  provi- 
sion has  been  referred  to  as  the  trans- 
fer of  authority  provision,  although  It 
Is  more  accurate  to  refer  to  It  as  the 
delegation  of  authority  provision.  The 
provision  delegates  to  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine what  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  In  resolving  foreign 
unfair  trade  practices. 

In  these  negotiations,  the  USTR 
seeks  to  get  the  foreign  country  to 
eliminate  its  unfair  trade  practice.  If 
the  foreign  country  does  not  agree  to 
eliminate  the  practice,  the  USTR  can 
take  retaliatory  action,  for  example, 
the  USTR  could  decide  to  raise  U.S. 
tariffs  on  products  Important  to  the 
other  country.  If  that  country  refuses 
to  lower  Its  barriers  on  U.S.  exports.  A 
credible  threat  of  possible  retaliatory 
action  by  the  United  States  Is  often 
just  what  is  needed  to  get  the  foreign 
country  to  eliminate  a  particular  trade 
barrier. 

The  delegation  of  the  authority  to 
the  USTR  to  make  the  final  decision 
in  these  situations  will  give  the  USTR 
the  credibility  he  or  she  needs  in  these 
negotiations.  It  will  be  a  strong  signal 
to  other  countries  that  our  top  negoti- 
ator means  business  and  can  exert  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  get  barriers  re- 
moved. At  the  same  time,  this  change 
Is  not  radical.  The  authority  is  only 
delegated  to  the  USTR  who  serves  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  and  the 
language  of  the  provision  provides  for 
Involvement  of  the  President  In  specif- 
ic cases  should  the  President  want  to 
do  so. 

While  this  organizational  step  Is 
helpful,  the  next  step  will  be  to  ensure 
the  USTR  has  the  full  complement  of 
staff  necessary  to  aggressively  pursue 
negotiations  on  all  key  trade  barriers. 
This  gets  me  back  to  the  need  for  a 
Department  of  Trade  to  back-up  our 
top  negotiator.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  make  the  Trade  Depart- 
ment a  top  priority  In  the  next  session. 

The  second  Important  change  In 
trade  declsiormiaking  in  our  Govern- 
ment Involves  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

For  many  years,  the  turf  battle  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  agencies 
on  trade  has  been  compounded  by  a 
tug  of  war  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  While  I  think 
the  tension  between  the  Executive  and 
Congress  has  on  occasion  helped  open 
foreign  markets,  often  it  has  been 
counterproductive.  It  encourages 
coun-  tries  to  either  ride  out  the  storm 
or  to  play  off  one  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  other. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  power 
on  trade  rests  with  the  Congress.  His- 


torically, however,  much  of  this  power 
has  been  delegated  to  the  President. 
In  the  last  10  years,  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  Congress  wants  to  become 
more  directly  Involved  In  trade. 

An  important  point  about  this  bill  is 
that  it  shifts  back  to  the  Congress 
more  responsibility  for  trade.  But  it 
also  demonstrates  that  we  have 
learned  some  lessoi^  from  these  years 
of  tension  between 'Congress  and  the 
executive  branch.  This  trade  bill  seeks 
to  Involve  the  Congress  more  In  trade, 
but  In  a  positive  way  by  bringing  the 
full  weight  of  American  power— the 
executive  and  the  Congress  as  a 
team— to  the  trade  negotiating  table. 
We  have  found  new  ways  to  get  Con- 
gress more  directly  involved  in  trade 
that  will  help  us  to  gain  trade  conces- 
sions from  our  trading  partners  rather 
than  simply  scoring  rhetorical  points 
in  debates  between  the  two  branches 
of  our  Government. 

The  key  example  here  is  a  provision 
offered  by  myself  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Bentsen.  This  provision  provides 
the  President  with  the  so-called  fast- 
track  negotiating  authority  he  needs 
to  vigorously  pursue  new  international 
trade  agreements.  With  fast-track  au- 
thority, the  President  can  bring  a 
trade  agreement  for  congressional  ap- 
proval under  tight  time  deadlines  and 
for  a  simple  vote  for  or  against,  with- 
out amendment.  It  Is  not  considered 
likely  to  get  a  major  trade  agreement 
through  Congress  without  such  au- 
thority and  our  trading  partners 
would  accurately  perceive  that  if  the 
President  does  not  have  this  author- 
ity, he  is  not  really  in  a  position  to  se- 
riously negotiate. 

Our  provision  would  grant  the  Presi- 
dent fast-track  negotiating  authority 
for  5  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  3 
years,  however,  the  President  would 
need  to  demonstrate  tangible  evidence 
of  progress  In  these  negotiations.  If  he 
carmot,  and  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  passes  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval because  of  the  lack  of  progress 
the  President's  authority  would  be 
ended.  If  progress  Is  being  made,  the 
President's  negotiating  authority  con- 
tinues for  2  more  years. 

This  procedure  was  carefully  crafted 
to  constructively  use  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  back  up  the  President  and 
put  maximum  pressure  on  our  trading 
partners  to  eliminate  unfair  trade 
practices  and  open  up  their  markets. 

ice  the  bin  links  U.S.  participation 
in\  multUateral  trade  negotiations  to 
progress  in  these  negotiations,  it  In- 
creases the  likelihood  for  near-term 
agreements  in  such  important  areas  as 
tradte.  in  agriculture,  trade  in  services 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  Intenectual 
property  rights. 

Aside  from  these  organizational 
points.  I  also  want  to  emphasize  my 
strong  support  for  a  key  poUcy  change 
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example  here  Is  the  agree- 
,  letween  the  United  States  and 
European  Commimity  [EC]  on 
t  rade.  Europe  has  unfairly  subsi- 
i  s  pasta  exports  for  years.  The 
'Mhe  international  trade  orga- 
that  seeks  to  stop  unfair 
ruled  that  the  EC  was  violating 
interns  tional  agreements  by  subsidiz- 
ing pas  ta.  Still,  for  many  years  the  EC 
continued  to  significantly  subsidize 
until  it  signed  an  agreement 
United  States  last  year  on 
This  trade  bill  makes  clear 
should  the  EC  violate  the  agree- 
it  has  signed  with  us  on  this 
issue  the  President  of  the 
States,  will  take  appropriate 
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mandatory  action— with  certain 

.._i— called  for  in  this  legisla- 

limited  to  violations  of  trade 

where  we  and  our  trading 

have    mutually    agreed    on 

"or  fair  trade.  The  legislation 

Ipie  President  more  flexibility  in 

„  what  awjtion  to  take  if  a  for- 

c  mntry  does  something  we  con- 

0  be  unfair,  but  which  is  not 
under   a  trade   agreement   to 

we  are  a  party.  I  think  it  is  ap- 

to  give  the  President  more 

in    this    situation.    If    we 

unilateral  trade  sanctions  by 

Uiiited  States  where  others  do  not 

that  anything  unfair  has  taken 

1  am  concerned  that  we  provoke 
trade  actions  against  the 

States. 

B  is  a  final  point  I  want  to  make 

provisions  in  this  bill  aimed  at 

foreign    markets.    This    bill 

very    clear    that    the    United 

is  seeking  to  make  significant 

under  GATT  in  developing 

rules  to   promote  both 

.„  and  expanding  trade  in  agri- 

j.  services,  and  intellectual  prop- 

rjghts  and  other  areas.  If  progress 

made,  we  are  fuUy  prepared  to 

other  avenues  for  trade  liberal- 

Already  we  have  entered  a  bi- 

agreement  with  Israel  and  we 

considering  an  historic  bilat- 

i«reement  with  Canada  as  well. 

\  asic  goal  is  to  open  foreign  mar- 

n  a  mutually  advantageous  way 

trade  bill  makes  clear  that  we 

whatever  methods  are  most  ef- 
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fective  and  timely  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

POSITIVE  ADJUSTMENT 

As  part  of  our  protrade  policy  It  is 
important  that  we  help  those  harmed 
by  trade.  One  set  of  provisions  of  this 
legislation  relates  to  how  our  Govern- 
ment responds  to  industries  that  are 
hurt  by  import  competition;  the  other 
set  of  provisions  relates  to  what  we  do 
to  assist  individual  Americans  who  are 
hurt  by  trade.  The  provisions  in  both 
these  areas  are  based  on  the  view  that 
we  wiU  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  broader  prosperity  in  this 
country  if  we  put  in  place  Government 
policies  to  promote  "positive  adjust- 
ment" to  changes  in  economic  condi- 
tions. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  [OECD] 
has  encouraged  key  industrial  nations 
to  adopt  "positive  adjustment"  policies 
for  many  years  now  as  a  new  means  to 
promote  stronger  economic  perform- 
ance in  all  our  economies.  As  incorpo- 
rated in  this  legislation,  positive  ad- 
justment means  actions  that  will 
enable  a  domestic  industry  to  be 
better  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  imports  after  a  temporary  period 
of  import  protection  or  if  not,  to  expe- 
rience an  orderly  transfer  of  resources 
to  more  productive  pursuits. 

In  this  bill  positive  adjustment  also 
refers  to  policies  that  will  help  work- 
ers dislocated  by  trade  to  "experience 
an  orderly  transition  to  productive 
pursuits." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Congress  has  incorporated  policies  to 
promote  positive  adjustment  as  a  key 
component  of  this  bill  because  I  have 
been  pressing  legislative  initiatives  in 
this  area  involving  both  workers  and 
firms. 

This  trade  bill  includes  my  proposals 
for  reform  of  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  to  help  workers  hurt 
by  trade.  I  strongly  believe  that  those 
who  benefit  from  trade  must  stand  by 
those  who  are  hurt  by  trade.  That  is 
why  I  have  led  the  effort  in  the 
Senate  to  continue  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program,  the  only 
Federal  program  designed  to  help 
workers  who  are  out  of  work  as  a 
result  of  imports.  Since  the  program 
started  in  1974  many  workers  have 
been  helped,  including  approximately 
11,150  Delaware  workers. 

Last  year  as  well  as  in  the  Carter 
years,  I  fought  to  preserve  this  pro- 
gram, which  consists  mainly  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  pushed  a  pro- 
vision to  provide  retraining  for  these 
workers.  In  order  to  receive  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits,  work- 
ers would  be  required  to  participate  in 
such  retraining,  where  appropriate. 
The  purpose  of  the  training  is  to  qual- 
ify them  for  new  jobs. 

Under  my  proposal  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill,  the  President  is  re- 


quired to  negotiate  within  2  years  a 
small  import  fee  with  U.S.  trading 
partners  to  pay  for  the  program.  Fi- 
nancing the  program  with  a  very  small 
import  fee  would  make  the  program  a 
fiscally  responsible  response  to  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  trade-impacted  work- 
ers. In  fact,  once  the  fee  is  in  place,  it 
will  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $200 
million  per  year.  Incidentially.  Hong 
Kong  has  imposed  a  similar  import  fee 
for  trade  promotion  since  the  1960's. 

We  should  also  help  firms  make  the 
transition. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  in  my  experi- 
ence helping  lead  the  effort  to  enable 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  to  become  competi- 
tive in  the  1970's.  One  important 
lesson  was  that  it  makes  sense  when 
the  Government  is  providing  special 
assistance  to  an  industry  and  its  work- 
ers to  expect  the  firm  or  firms  that 
benefit  and  the  workers  to  do  their 
part  to  make  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment assistance  is  successful  and  that 
the  general  public  benefits. 

Our  trade  laws  provide  for  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  industries  hurt  by 
import  competition— even  though  that 
competition  may  be  fair.  Back  in  1985. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  reform  this 
law.  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  because  there  were  some  basic 
flaws  in  this  statute.  While  I  did  not 
disagree  with  the  idea  of  helping  in- 
dustries and  their  workers  hurt  by  im- 
ports by  providing  a  temporary  period 
for  import  protection,  the  law  did  not 
encourage  the  industry  and  its  work- 
ers to  take  actions  to  become  more 
competitive  or  otherwise  adjust  during 
the  period  of  import  relief.  Yet.  the 
price  of  the  import  relief  was  being 
borne  by  the  general  public  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  Moreover,  the 
law  was  not  written  in  a  way  so  as  to 
prevent  the  continual  extension  of 
import  relief  beyond  a  temporary 
period  or  repeated  requests  for  such 
relief.  In  fact,  of  58  investigations  that 
took  place  under  this  statute  between 
1974  and  1986,  13  involved  industries 
that  had  been  the  subject  of  prior  in- 
vestigations. 

Therefore,  my  legislation  on  reform- 
ing this  statute  proposed  a  new  re- 
quirement that  industries  and  unions 
seeking  import  relief  should  outline 
for  the  Government  their  proposals 
for  actions  they  would  take  to  become 
competitive,  if  a  temporary  period  of 
import  relief  were  granted.  In  addi- 
tion, I  proposed  that  we  increase  the 
pressure  for  adjustment  by  limiting 
this  period  of  relief. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  these  con- 
cepts are  incorporated  in  this  final 
trade  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  commend 
both  Senator  Bentsen  and  Congress- 
man RosTENKOwsKi  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  legislation.  These  have 
been  tumultuous  times  in  trade  and 


the  pressure  for  legislation  that  could 
have  been  very  harmful  to  our  nation- 
al Interests  were  ever  present. 

I  also  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
better  known  that  this  consensus  and 
this  responsibility  approach  on  trade, 
in  my  opinion,  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  develop  without  the  sup- 
port and  participation  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  deliberations  on  trade 
here  in  the  Congress.  The  administra- 
tion played  a  key  role  in  guiding  the 
final  drafting  of  the  sections  of  this 
bUl  dealing  with  trade  itself,  particu- 
larly those  sections  dealt  with  by  the 
Finance  and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees. As  a  result.  I  think  it  is  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  trade  portions  of 
this  bUl  represent  U.S.  trade  policy 
that  is  generally  supported  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  and  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  This  is  an 
important  point  that  I  hope  our  trad- 
ing partners  will  not  misunderstand  as 
the  final  consideration  of  this  bill  pro- 
ceeds. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Congress 
decided  to  expand  this  bill  beyond  the 
trade  provisions  themselves,  and  to 
make  this  bill  into  a  so-called  omnibus 
bill  including  issues  only  tangentially 
related  to  trade.  It  was  this  decision, 
bringing  under  the  rubric  of  this  bill 
such  a  broad  range  of  issues,  that 
greatly  increased  the  inevitability  of  a 
veto  of  this  legislation.  Those  issues 
should  have  stood  on  their  own. 

But  it  is  the  nature  of  our  legislative 
process  that  items  of  a  diverse  nature 
are  often  mixed  together.  On  the 
matter  of  plant  closings,  I  think  that 
it  is  reasonable  and  proper  that  work- 
ers be  given  prior  notice.  It's  impor- 
tant for  them,  their  families,  and  their 
communities.  The  plant  closing  provi- 
sion in  this  legislation  is  the  compas- 
sionate and  decent  thing  to  do.  While 
this  matter  could  have  been  handled 
in  separate  freestanding  legislation,  we 
should  not  let  the  provision  in  this  bill 
be  a  reason  for  abandoning  the  signifi- 
cant work  that  has  been  accomplished 
on  this  trade  bill. 

On  trade  policy  itself,  I  think  there 
is  now  little  debate  that  the  bill  we  are 
voting  on  today  is  the  product  of  a 
broad  bipartisan  effort  and  that  it 
charts  a  sensible  and  important  new 
direction  for  U.S.  trade  policy.  For  this 
reason,  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation and  I  would  urge  the  President 
to  sign  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President, 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware  was 
very  much  a  part  of  this  legislation, 
very  attentive,  very  supportive.  He 
made  a  major  contribution. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  on  the 
part  of  both  sides.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  asked  the  administration 
to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  they  were.  But 
they  did  not  want  all  those  points,  and 
neither  did  anyone  else.  This  is  a  con- 
sensus; this  is  a  compromise. 


Senator  Roth  played  a  major  part  in 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. The  administration  did  not 
agree  with  it,  really  tried  to  abolish  it. 
But  it  is  Senator  Roth's  provisions  in 
this  bill  that  put  that  program  on  a 
sound  fiscal  and  policy  basis  to  carry 
on  into  the  future.  I  was  delighted  to 
support  him  on  that  and  to  work  that 
one  out.  But  it  was  bipartisan— a  Re- 
publican who  was  sponsoring  it. 

I  look  at  some  of  the  other  issues.  I 
look  at  the  question  of  the  authority 
for  the  USTR. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  Senator 
Roth,  and  Senator  Baucus  were  also 
very  influential,  very  interested  in 
that  particular  situation. 

The  conference  agreed  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request  not  to  delegate  the 
President's  authority  on  import  pro- 
tections to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive but  the  conference  did  provide  for 
this  delegation  of  authority  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  to  retaliate  against 
violations  of  trade  agreements. 

That  is  a  very  critical  important 
part. 

So  how  did  it  work  out?  That  meant 
the  administration  got  half  of  what 
they  wanted  and  the  Congress  got  half 
of  what  they  wanted.  So  it  was  a  com- 
promise. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  played  a  major  part  in  that 
one. 

So  as  you  look  at  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, you  see  fingerprints  all  over  it 
from  both  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
that  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  adminis- 
tration, but  we  have  a  bill  of  over  1,000 
pages,  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
items  in  it,  major  items,  terribly  im- 
portant to  our  country  in  trying  to 
turn  this  trade  deficit  around.  This 
bill  is  not  going  to  solve  it  all,  not 
going  to  correct  all  that  deficit,  but  it 
sure  is  going  to  help  us  get  away  from 
the  ad  hoc  response  we  have  been 
seeing  the  last  3  or  4  years  from  trade. 
There  has  been  a  move  toward  pro- 
tectionism in  this  country  by  the  ad- 
ministration. What  they  have  done  is 
they  have  not  asked  for  something  in 
return  as  they  put  that  in  for  those  in- 
dustries. This  bill  calls  for  that.  Sure, 
you  are  going  to  be  competitive  if  you 
get  that  kind  of  protection.  That  is 
written  into  this  legislation.  That 
helps  the  whole  country  when  they  do 
that,  and  not  just  that  industry. 

But  I  want  to  express  my  strong  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  I  am  delighted 
to  have  his  support  for  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  That  is  quite  im- 
portant. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Madam  President, 
for  the  past  couple  of  years,  virtually 
everyone  in  this  body  has  addressed 
the  need  to  come  to  grips  with  the  so- 
called  twin  towers  of  deficit— budget 
and  trade. 


And  rightfully  so.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  these  twin  deficits  have  more  to 
do  with  creating  uneasinesss  in  the 
markets  and  uncertainty  about  the 
future  than  virtually  any  other  fac- 
tors. 

Each  one  of  us  has  said  that,  it  is  up 
to  Congress  to  show  the  courage,  to 
show  the  determination,  to  show  the 
leadership,  to  solve  those  problems  in 
this  Congress.  Not  next  year,  not  in 
the  next  administration,  but  now. 

Well,  we  have  taken  our  "best  shot" 
at  the  first  tower— the  budget  deficit. 
Last  December  we  passed  the  budget 
compromise,  and  this  month  we  passed 
a  budget  resolution  which  represents  - 
our  most  determined  effort  in  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

Frankly,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric,  in 
spite  of  the  best  intentions  of  every- 
one involved,  the  deficit  reduction 
package  was  not  even  close  to  what  is 
needed  to  address  the  problem  serious- 
ly. And  most  Senators  know  it. 

Given  existing  constraints,  there  was  • 
little  the  Budget  Committee  could  do 
but  pass  a  resolution  which  recognizes 
the  limits  of  this  agreement,  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 

In  a  real  sense,  all  we  have  done  is  to 
defer  Federal  budget  decisions  beyond 
the  next  election  to  the  next  Congress 
and  the  next  administration. 

The  first  of  the  twin  towers,  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  is  virtually  as  high  as 
when  we  started  all  of  this. 

So  now  the  Senate  finds  itself  in  a 
position  to  confront  the  second  tower. 
And  we  face  the  same  choices.  We 
can  defer  our  decisions  beyond  the 
next  election  to  the  next  Congress  and 
the  next  administration. 

Or,  we  can  seize  the  opportunity 
now  before  us  and  act  with  the  wlU, 
the  courage,  and  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  begin  tearing  down  this  tower 
now  in  this  Congress. 

Having  virtually  failed  in  our  first 
challenge,  how  can  we  possibly  face 
failing  now? 

Who  among  us  truly  believes  that 
significant  reduction  in  the  trade  debt 
wUl  occur  without  real  change  in 
policy  and  structure? 

Who  among  us  would  suggest  that 
by  doing  nothing,  we  can  regain  our 
once  dominant  position  as  an  agricul- 
tural exporter? 

Who  among  us  could  ignore  the  vast 
changes  in  our  globalized  economy  and 
not  conclude  there  is  a  dire  need  for 
change? 

How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  admit 
that  we  have  now  become  the  biggest 
debtor  nation  in  the  world,  yet  sit  here 
with  the  opportunity  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  do  nothing? 

Madam  President,  if  we  turn  away 
now,  if  we  fail  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge, if  we  choose  no  action,  this 
Nation  may  deserve  what  befalls  it. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  seen  niunerous  examples  of  coop- 
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effort  in  solving  the  problems 
country.  The  list  is  long,  and  it 
'  ifith  a  broad  range  of  issues  con- 
virtually  every  committee  of 
S^ate. 

I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
bicameral,  bipartisan  effort  than  that 
accorn^jlished  with  the  work  on  this 
bUl. 

I  applaud 
from 
nance 
In  addition 


the  distinguished  Senator 

Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 

Committee,  for  his  leadership. 

.  the  ranking  member,  the 

Senatfcr  from  Oregon,  as  well  as  the 

chain^an    of    the   Ways    and    Means 
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effort  was  a  monumental  one. 

than  2  years  in  the  making,  a 

page  bill  that  is  just  the  an- 

s   of   much   of   the   legislation 

passes    around    here.    Where 

oills  this  long  get  drafted  over- 

this  bill  took  30  months.  Where 

bills  are  the  product  of  one  or 

people,  this  bill  was  crafted  by 

Ithan  150.  Where  some  bills  are 

in  a  partisan  nature  down  the 

of  the  other  side,  this  bill  was 

eijitome  of  bipartisanship. 

now.     having    steered     a    bill 
the    committees,    having    it 
both    the    Senate    and    House, 
witnessed      an      agreement 
from  conference  and  pass  the 
we  find  ourselves  here,  at  the 
stage,  threatened  with  a  veto, 
agreeing    to    virtually    every 
put  upon  the  conference  by 
aidministration,   the  President  is 
_  out  for  yet  one  more.  He  says 
inless  we  drop  a  single  require- 
that  businesses  with  100  or  more 
inform  their  people  of  an 
plant  closing,  he  will  veto 
That  is  hard  to  believe.  We 
that  the  most  stressful  experi- 
in  anyone's  life  are  the  loss  of 
family,  or  work.  It  has  actually 
locumented  that  the  loss  of  one's 
one  of  the  most  stressful  experi- 
one  will  endure.  Yet,  this  admin- 
on  will  not  support  even  this 
■equirement  which  says,  if  some- 
^  has  worked  20  years  in  a  fac- 
about  to  lose  his  job,  that  news 
be  broken  to  him  2  months  in 
!,  not  the  day  before, 
administration's     own     Task 
on  Economic  Adjustment  sup- 
notification.    So    does    almost 
large   corporation   in   America, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  edito- 
iri  favor  of  notification  on  the 
page  of  its  paper  yesterday. 

a   sad   commentary    that   in 

3f  the  bipartisan  work,  in  spite  of 

investment   in  time,   in  spite  of 

agreement  on  most  of  the  re- 

_  998  pages  of  legislation  in  this 

)ur  differences  with  the  White 

have  come  down  to  this. 


Mho 


Well.  Madam  President,  my  col- 
leagues have  already  elaborated  on  so 
many  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  pass 
this  bill  over  the  President's  objec- 
tions. 

The  President's  negotiating  author- 
ity in  this  bill  is  essential  to  our  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  the  Uruguay  Round 
of  multilateral  talks. 

The  significant  changes  in  both  sec- 
tion 201  and  301  clearly  recognize  the 
radically  changed  globalized  environ- 
ment within  which  this  country  must 
operate. 

And  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  will,  at  long  last,  provide 
the  necessary  tools  to  ensure  that  re- 
gardless of  the  impact  of  our  new- 
found interdependency,  good  workers 
will  continue  to  have  good  jobs. 

Having  said  all  of  this.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  is  one  section  of  the  bill 
that  in  aaid  of  itself  is  a  good  enough 
reason  for  anyone  from  an  agricultur- 
al State  to  support  this  bill. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  there  will  be 
no  legislation  which  will  have  the  im- 
mediate impact,  nor  the  far-reaching 
effect  upon  agriculture,  as  will  this 
biU.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  this 
bill  in  many  ways  will  have  an  even 
greater  impact  on  agriculture  than 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  farm  bill 
itself.  This  legislation  does  more  for 
the  international  prospects  for  agricul- 
tural trade  than  any  bill  upon  which  I 
have  voted  since  coming  to  Congress. 

So  while  my  colleagues  have  so  ably 
described  many  of  the  other  provisions 
of  this  bill,  let  me  remind  those  Sena- 
tors from  agricultural  States  what  we 
have  done  in  this  bill. 

First,  and  foremost,  this  bill  gives 
our  trade  representatives  power  to  ne- 
gotiate. What  could  be  more  funda- 
mental to  our  needs  than  that? 

As  we  negotiate  with  out  trading 
partners,  it  should  be  clear  to  every- 
one that  we  now  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  Especially,  it  seems, 
when  it  comes  to  agriculture.  This 
Nation  has  a  critical  need  to  provide 
our  negotiators  with  the  muscle  they 
need  to  tear  down  the  barriers  which 
continue  to  exist  in  agricultural  trade. 

Second,  this  bill  takes  action  against 
coimtries  which  are  using  meat  inspec- 
tion requirements  as  a  poorly  dis- 
guised trade  impediment.  The  Europe- 
sui  Economic  Community's  third  coun- 
try meat  directive  may  never  be  ad- 
dressed effectively  if  we  fail  to  address 
it  in  this  bill,  as  we  do  with  the  meat 
inspection  reciprocity  provisions. 

Third,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  increase  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program  [EEP]  by  150  percent 
in  this  bill.  Frankly,  I  cannot  think  of 
a  more  significant  tool  in  our  entire 
agricultural  trade  arsenal  than  EEP. 
The  additional  authority  for  the  utili- 
zation of  EEP  in  this  bill  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  step  we  could  take  to  en- 
suring our  long-term  access  to  interna- 
tional  markets.   Without   it.    I   have 


grave  doubts  that  we  will  have  any 
hope  of  regaining  our  once  dominant 
position  in  agricultural  trade  in  the 
near  future. 

Fourth,  if  multilateral  subsidy  nego- 
tiations fail  within  the  next  2  years, 
this  bill  calls  for  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  marketing  loan. 

I  daresay  there  is  not  an  agricultural 
Senator  who  has  not  watched  with 
some  surprise,  the  dramatic  effect 
marketing  loans  have  had  on  cotton 
and  rice.  What  better  way  do  we  have 
of  ensuring  the  same  for  other  grain 
than  fully  implementing  the  market- 
ing loan? 

Finally,  this  bill,  significantly 
changes  the  structure  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  dealing 
with  trade. 

It  creates  an  office  to  assist  in  deal- 
ing with  unfair  trade  barriers. 

It  increases  resources  for  the  devel- 
opment of  value-added  pork,  beef,  and 
poultry. 

It  provides  for  a  study  on  the  impact 
of  imported  honey  on  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

It,  at  long  last,  provides  an  improved 
system  of  identifying  the  total  value 
and  volume  of  agricultural  imports 
and  its  impact  on  American  agricul- 
ture. 

It  ensures  producers  of  corn-based 
ethanol  in  this  coimtry,  that  they  will 
have  virtually  unlimited  opportunity 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  domestic 
market  in  the  coming  decade. 

And  finally,  it  makes  wood  and  wood 

products  fully  eligible  for  use  in  Public 

Law  480  market  development  projects. 

Madam  President,  the  list  speaks  for 

itself. 

For  the  good  of  my  State  of  South 
Dakota,  for  the  good  of  every  agricul- 
tural State,  for  the  good  of  this  coun- 
try, this  bill  makes  sense. 

It  speaks  to  a  new- era.  An  era  of  in- 
creased competitiveness.  An  era  of  in- 
creased interdependence.  An  era  of 
globalized  economic  change.  We  have 
little  choice. 

As  we  confront  the  second  of  the 
twin  towers  this  year,  we  can  once 
again  defer  action— until  the  next 
Congress,  the  next  President,  the  next 
year. 

Or  we  can  tak"  this  major  step 
now— this  week. 

After  all  of  this  effort,  after  all  of 
this  time,  let  us  do  it  now— before  the 
tower  expands  even  further,  before  we 
have  even  less  choice  than  we  do  right 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  against  this  conference 
report  with  great  reluctance. 

I  have  genuine  respect  and  affection 
for  the  managers  of  this  legislation, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Bentsen;  Mr.  Packwood.  the  Re- 
publican Senator  from  Oregon;   and 


for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Danforth.  who  has 
worked  so  hard  to  put  together  this 
conference  report  and  to  bring  it  to 
the  Senate  today. 

Let  me  say.  also,  that  I  am  not 
voting  against  the  conference  report 
because  it  contains  a  provision  on 
plant  closings,  but  because  it  reflects 
an  overall  protectionist  attitude  that 
will  make  America  less  competitive  in 
the  international  marketplace. 

I  served  as  a  conferee  on  the  agricul- 
ture title  of  the  trade  bill,  and  I  sup- 
port some  of  the  provisions,  not  only 
in  that  title  but  also  throughout  this 
bill. 

But  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report,  and  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  by  the 
Congress'  failure  to  review  and  mod- 
ernize some  of  our  more  antiquated 
and  out-of-date  laws  that  impede  and 
restrict  American  business  and  work- 
ers as  they  try  to  compete  in  the  world 
market  with  foreign  firms. 

I  recall  last  year  introducing  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  competitiveness 
impact  statement  to  be  issued  when- 
ever a  new  law  or  regulation  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration would  relate  to  commerce  or 
business,  an  impact  statement  that 
would  measure  the  effect  of  that  new 
law  or  new  regulation  on  our  efforts  to 
compete  with  foreign  firms  in  the 
international  marketplace.  I  believe 
we  have  been  overlooking  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  laws  we  already  have 
and  some  we  are  considering  are  going 
to  make  it  very  difficult  for  American 
businesses  to  win  the  battle  for  cus- 
tomers and  markets  around  the  world. 

One  illustration  of  this  comes  to 
mind.  I  recall  the  day  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige,  our  beloved  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  came  to  the  Capitol  to  talk 
to  a  number  of  us  about  the  problems 
some  of  our  antitrust  laws  are  causing 
American  firms  in  their  effort  not 
only  to  hold  market  share  in  the 
United  States  but  also  to  expand  their 
share  of  the  international  market.  I 
recall  specifically  his  story  about  a 
heavy  truck  manufacturer  some  years 
ago,  when  seven  or  eight  American 
firms  were  preeminent  in  that  field  of 
business. 

Paccar,  the  firm  that  made  the  Pe- 
terbilt  trucks,  had  15  to  18  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market.  Other  firms  involved 
in  the  business  were  Ford,  General 
Motors,  International  Harvester, 
Freightliner,  Mack,  and  White. 

The  Paccar  board  and  officers  were 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  buy 
Freightliner,  which  was  for  sale.  They 
consulted  attorneys  to  determine 
whether  they  should  try  to  buy 
Freightliner  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  Paccar  to  hold  market  share 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

The  lawyers  reviewed  the  antitrust 
laws,    specifically    the    provisions    of 


chapter  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  together 
with  Federal  court  decisions  and  state- 
ments made  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  determine  whether  op- 
position to  a  merger  or  acquisition 
could  be  expected.  In  the  end,  the  at- 
torneys advised  against  the  purchase 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  the  pro- 
ceedings would  be  drawn  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  could  be  very 
expensive.  Paccar  took  the  advice. 

Freightliner  was  then  bought  by 
Daimler-Benz  of  West  Germany,  the 
largest  truck  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  With  that  purchase,  Daimler- 
Benz  came  into  the  United  States  with 
a  ready-made  distribution  system  and 
established  customers.  Daimler-Benz 
took  a  significant  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  through  that  one  transaction. 

The  next  firm  to  come  on  the 
market  was  Mack  Truck.  Paccar  went 
through  the  same  drill  of  consulting 
attorneys  to  decide  whether  a  pur- 
chase would  be  good  business  because 
of  Mack's  share  of  the  U.S.  domestic 
market.  Giving  the  same  reasons  they 
gave  in  the  Freightliner  situation,  the 
lawyers  once  again  advised  against  a 
purchase  attempt. 

What  happened?  Renault  of  France 
came  over  and  bought  Mack  Truck. 

Later  White  went  on  the  block  for 
sale.  Paccar,  for  the  same  reasons,  re- 
luctantly decided  not  to  try  to  buy 
White.  Volvo  from  Sweden  bought 
White. 

This  series  of  transactions.  Madam 
President,  illustrates  how  the  market 
share  held  by  American  companies  in 
our  domestic  economy,  the  largest 
economy  in  the  world,  has  been  eroded 
over  time  by  purchases  made  by  for- 
eign firms.  Not  only  have  we  seen  U.S. 
business  suffer  a  great  domestic  loss  in 
these  transactions;  they  have  also  suf- 
fered a  loss  in  the  world  market  as 
well,  all  because  of  U.S.  laws  that  re- 
strict and  impede  our  ability  to  com- 
pete. 

The  end  of  the  story  is  that  Cum- 
mins Engines,  an  Indiana  firm  which 
made  and  sold  diesel  engines  to  those 
heavy  truck  manufacturers,  lost  half 
its  business  to  companies  in  Sweden, 
West  Germany,  and  France,  where  the 
purchasers  of  the  U.S.  firms  had  their 
own  suppliers.  The  ripple  effect  con- 
tinued, so  that  thousands  of  American 
jobs  were  lost  as  a  result  of  that  one 
sequence  of  events. 

I  am  suggesting.  Madam  President, 
that  we  are  approaching  the  trade  di- 
lemma, the  inability  of  American 
firms  to  win  in  the  international 
market,  from  the  wrong  direction.  We 
are  creating  new  laws,  new  agencies, 
new  bureaus,  new  Government  jobs 
here  in  Washington  to  try  to  deal  with 
a  trade  imbalance  that  could  be  better 
corrected  if  we  took  a  look  at  the  laws 
we  have,  the  old  impediments  and 
some  of  the  new  ones  we  are  about  to 
enact,  that  continue  to  make  it  diffi- 


cult for  American  firms  to  improve  our 
international  trade  balance. 

I  am  disappointed  by  the  emphasis 
of  this  legislation.  I  think  the  empha- 
sis is  wrong,  and  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  the  bill  for  that  reason. 

Let  me  give  another  example  to  il- 
lustrate why  I  think  this  bill  should 
not  be  passed,  why  the  President 
ought  to  veto  it,  and  why  we  ought  to 
sustain  that  veto. 

There  are  a  number  of  small-to 
medium-sized  American  firms  that  are 
doing  very  well  in  the  international 
marketplace  despite  some  of  the  bur- 
dens that  our  procedures,  regulations, 
and  antiquated  laws  place  upon  them. 

I  specifically  refer  to  a  report  pre- 
pared last  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Business  Conference. 
The  report  was  based  on  a  9-month 
study  by  McKinsey  &  Co.  manage- 
ment consultants.  Their  report,  enti- 
tled "Wirming  in  the  World  Market." 
analyzed  the  ways  in  which  some  of 
our  mid-sized,  high-growth  manufac- 
turers and  service  companies  have 
taken  advantage  of  opportunities  in 
the  international  market  and.  through 
aggressive  marketing,  investment, 
technology  utilization,  and  research, 
have  proven  that  American  firms  can 
compete  and  can  penetrate  hard-to- 
find  mArkets  in  the  international 
arena. 

I  am  going  to  place  in  the  Recoro, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
American  Business  Conference  last 
November.  It  is  signed  by  Arthur 
Levitt,  chairman  of  both  the  American 
Business  Conference  and  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange,  and  by  William 
Lilley  III,  who  at  that  time  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Business  Confer- 
ence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Madam 
President,  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Business  Conference, 
Washington,  DC,  November  17,  1987. 
Hon.  Thad  Cochran. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Thad:  Attached  is  a  copy  of  Winning 
in  the  World  Market  It  is  the  product  of  a 
nine-month  investigation  by  McKinsey  and 
Company  of  the  international  management 
practices  of  member  firms  of  the  American 
Business  Conference.  We  think  you  will  find 
it  interesting  reading. 

This  report  illustrates  how  one  segment  of 
the  American  economy— midsize  high- 
growth  manufacturers  and  service  compa- 
nies—use entrepreneurial  initiative  to  pene- 
trate some  of  the  most  difficult  foreign  mar- 
kets. It  also  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
capital  costs  and.  accordingly,  reduction  of 
the  federal  deficit,  for  business  expansion 
and  economic  growth.  It  underscores  the 
need  for  a  first-class  educational  system.  It 
shows  that  the  world  economy  is  far  too 
intertwined  to  permit  protectionist  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  report  should  help  to  correct  several 
miscoi  ceptions  about  how  companies  win 
intern  itionally.  First,  large  size  and  deep  fi- 
nancia  I  pockets  are  not  necessary.  Our  best 
intern  itional  performers  began  their  over- 
seas v;ntures  in  their  corporate  infancies 
and  w;re  able  to  make  their  foreign  ven- 
tures profitable  early.  The  international 
busine  5s  of  ABC's  entrepreneurial  firms  out- 
grew (he  international  operations  of  their 
larger  md  smaller  American  corporate  cous- 
ins by  a  factor  of  five— with  foreign  sales  in- 
creasii  g  nearly  20  percent  annually  for  the 
years  981-1986,  a  period  characterized  by  a 
high  d  sllar  and  deteriorating  trade  and  pay- 
ment 1  alances. 

The  results  of  our  study  also  find  that 
intern  itional  competitiveness  is  increasingly 
becom  ng  an  exercise  of  investment.  That 
means  the  creation,  acquisition,  and  devel- 
opmer  t  of  overseas  marketing,  sales  and  dis- 
tributi  jn  networks  and  the  deployment  of 
foreigi  -based  production,  service  and  re- 
search facilities.  Investment  by  ABC  compa- 
nies ii .  overseas  facilities  has  not  been  at 
the  CO  it  of  American  jobs.  ABC  companies 
create  jobs  in  this  country  at  an  average 
annua  rate  of  nearly  14  percent.  Establish- 
ing a  )resence  abroad  and  competing  with 
foreigi .  firms  on  their  turf  is  an  important 
way  f<  r  ABC  firms  to  defend  and  enhance 
their  i  osition  in  the  American  market. 

Nor  do  ABC  firms  move  facilities  abroad 
to  exp  oit  cheaper  labor.  Our  firms  typically 
move  i  .broad  to  get  close  to  their  customers, 
serve  growing  markets  efficiently,  exploit 
favora  ale  capital  costs,  and  capture  innova- 
tion w  tienever  it  happens.  Under  these  cir- 
cumsti  jices,  trade  alone  does  not  adequately 
measu  -e  international  competitiveness. 
World  market  share,  wherever  produced 
and  c<  nsumed.  is  increasingly  the  measure 
of  the  competitive  position  of  our  nation's 
leadin  [  edge  compaoiies. 

The  conventional  paradigm  of  how  compa- 
nies c  >mp€te  in  the  world  marketplace  is 
Chang  ng.  In  the  past,  economists  have 
taugh  us  that  comparative  advantage  re- 
sided in  the  realm  of  natural  resources, 
factor  costs  (such  as  cheap  labor)  and  eco- 
nomic scale.  For  most  of  our  members,  how- 
ever, ntellectual  rather  than  physical  fac- 
tors d  (termine  the  difference  between  win- 
ners ind  losers.  Technology,  innovation, 
marke  ting  skills  and  just  plain  good  man- 
a«em(  tit— products  of  human  capital— drive 
comp<  tition  as  factor  costs  of  production 
convei  ge  among  industrialized  economies 
and  li  iprovements  in  communication  make 
the  w(  rid  smaller. 

Whi  le  much  has  been  written  about  com- 
petitii  eness  in  recent  months.  Winning  in 
the  W  nld  Market  is  unique  in  concentrating 
upon  eal  world  business  practice.  By  citing 
exami  les  this  study  will,  we  hope,  bring  to 
earth  an  important  national  debate  that  is 
fast  ri  sing  into  the  mists  of  abstraction. 

No  I  me  should  dismiss  competitiveness  as 
a  mer ;  "buzzword."  At  bottom  competitive- 
ness (  etermines  economic  grrowth,  job  cre- 
ation, and  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
Ameri  cans.  These  issues  do  not  move  in  and 
out  ol  intellectual  fashion:  they  are  abiding 
conce  ns. 

We  enclose  a  press  release  which  was  re- 
lease<i  with  the  report  along  with  an  article 
from  The  Washington  Post  about  our  find- 
ings, ffe  welcome  any  thoughts  you  have 
about  the  report. 
Sincerely, 

Arthxtr  Levitt,  Jr., 
aiaiTman,  American  Business  Confer- 
Ute;  Chairman,  American  Stock  Ex- 
inange. 


WiLUAM  LiLLEY  III, 

President,  American  Business  Conference. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  in  detail  the  48-page 
report  of  the  American  Business  Con- 
ference. It  describes  very  clearly  why 
we  do  not  need  protectionist  legisla- 
tion and  why  we  do  need  businesses 
that  are  not  afraid  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  that  exist  for  suc- 
cess in  the  international  market  today. 

There  are  U.S.  firms  which  are  win- 
ning in  the  world  market.  This  report 
tells  how  they  are  winning,  why  they 
are  winning;  and  they  are  winning  in 
spite  of  a  lot  of  rules,  regulations  and 
laws  that  this  Congress  has  put  in  the 
path  of  those  firms. 

Rather  than  create  more  bureaucra- 
cy, more  redtape,  more  agencies  which 
are  supposed  to  be  helping  us  become 
more  competitive,  I  suggest  we  need 
fewer  agencies,  less  redtape,  fewer  re- 
strictions, and  more  modem  antitrust 
laws  which  will  permit  our  companies 
to  do  a  better  job  using  our  technolo- 
gy, our  economic  resources,  and  our 
human  capital  in  a  more  productive 
and  efficient  way. 

I  wish  to  highlight  some  of  the  find- 
ings in  this  report.  If  businesses  follow 
these  guidelines.  Madam  President,  I 
am  confident  we  are  going  to  see  a  bal- 
ance restored  to  our  trade,  with  Amer- 
ican firms  gaining  profit,  not  head- 
aches, from  the  effort  to  compete  in 
the  international  marketplace: 

First,  making  international  expan- 
sion an  integral  component  of  the 
firm's  future,  not  a  sideline. 

Second,  understanding  that  success- 
ful export  strategies  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  investment  in  a  permanent 
foreign  presence. 

Third,  focusing  on  the  products  of 
human  capital— technology,  innova- 
tion, marketing  and  management— 
rather  than  trying  to  compete  on  the 
basis  of  traditional  comparative  advan- 
tages, such  as  cheap  labor  and  eco- 
nomic scale. 

Fourth,  establishing  a  presence 
abroad  and  competing  with  foreign 
firms  on  their  turf  to  defend  and  en- 
hance their  position  in  the  American 
market. 

Fifth,  getting  close  to  the  customer, 
serving  growing  markets  efficiently 
and  effectively,  exploiting  favorable 
capital  costs  and  capturing  innovation. 

Sixth,  recruiting  and  utilizing  talent- 
ed foreign  nationals— individuals  who 
best  understand  local  markets,  busi- 
ness practice,  and  employees. 

This  study  shows  that  investment  by 
the  companies  studied,  investment  in 
overseas  facilities,  has  not  cost  Ameri- 
can jobs.  On  the  contrary,  these  com- 
panies create  jobs  in  the  United  States 
at  an  average  aimual  rate  of  nearly  14 
percent. 

I  think  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Madam  President,  that  what  we 
need  more  than  we  need  this  bill  is  an 


effort  to  modernize,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  that  do  exist. 
Rather  than  fear  competition  from 
abroad,  American  firms  need"  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities  that 
exist  internationally,  no  longer  look- 
ing solely  to  the  U.S.  market  as  the 
market  for  our  produced  goods  and 
services. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  Washington 
Post  article  dated  November  15.  1987, 
describing  the  report  of  the  American 
Business  Conference,  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  15,  1987] 

How  Some  Firms  Become  Foreign  Success 
Stories— Report  Credits  Persistence, 
Creation  op  Niche  Markets 

(By  Cindy  Skrzycki) 

For  many  American  firms,  cracking  for- 
eign markets  is  Mission  Impossible. 

Some  don't  show  enough  commitment  and 
initiative,  bow  out  too  soon,  or  simply  con- 
sider themselves  defeated  before  they  ever 
get  started.  Others  are  content  to  concen- 
trate on  domestic  markets. 

Some  of  that  attitude,  which  put  America 
at  a  competitive  loss  in  the  world,  has  been 
changing  with  the  dramatic  drop  in  the 
dollar.  An  increasing  number  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  making  drives  abroad  and  finding 
success  as  their  products  become  more 
price-competitive  with  foreign  goods. 

Even  American  car  manufacturers  finally 
are  stepping  up  exports  to  difficult  markets 
such  as  Japan. 

But  long  before  more  clement  competitive 
winds  began  blowing— when  the  dollar  was 
at  its  height  and  choking  off  U.S.  exports- 
there  were  companies  that  not  only  made 
dents  in  foreign  markets,  but  exploited 
them  by  emphasizing  investment  and  "intel- 
lectual" factors  such  as  technology,  innova- 
tion, marketing  and  management. 

A  study  of  such  success  stories  was  re- 
leased last  week  by  the  American  Business 
Conference  (ABC),  a  coalition  of  100  high- 
growth,  midsize  companies. 

The  group  also  hppes  that  its  report, 
which  is  rich  in  example,  will  boost  its  lob- 
bying effort  in  Washington  to  supplant  re- 
strictive and  protectionist  measures  con- 
tained in  pending  trade  legislation  with 
measures  that  emphasize  bilateral  trade  and 
multilateral  negotiations. 

The  report,  called  Winning  in  the  World 
Market,  is  a  nine-month  effort  by  manage- 
ment consultants  McKinsey  and  Co.  to  ex- 
amine how  ABC  member  companies,  with 
average  sales  of  $360  million,  managed  to  in- 
crease foreign  sales  almost  20  percent  annu- 
ally for  the  years  1981  to  1986. 

Foreign  sales  of  the  ABC  companies  in- 
creased 17  percent  annuaUy  between  1981 
and  1984,  while  exports  rose  15.2  percent. 

By  contrast,  a  group  of  1,453  other  U.S. 
companies  doing  business  abroad  had  an 
annual  decline  in  sales  averaging  1.8  percent 
and  10.2  percent  in  exports  during  that 
period. 

Even  more  recently,  when  the  Internation- 
al performance  of  most  companies  Improved 
as  the  dollar  weakened  in  relation  to  other 
currencies,  the  ABC  companies  outstripped 
competitors  in  foreign  sales  and  export 
growth. 


"Much  of  what  we  found  falls  into  the 
category  of  common  sense,"  said  Richard 
Cavanagh,  a  partner  at  McKinsey  and  Co. 

"In  general,  the  same  principles  of  compe- 
tition—innovation, competing  on  value,  not 
price,  creating  and  leasing  niche  markets, 
and  getting  and  staying  close  to  customers- 
works  as  well  in  Paris  as  in  Peoria,"  Cavan- 
agh said. 

Simple  as  that  sounds,  many  of  the  com- 
panies that  gained  footholds  abroad  do  not 
have  the  advantages  of  size,  name  recogni- 
tion and  the  resources  of  major  exporters 
such  as  General  Electric  Co.  or  IBM  Corp. 

But  they  have  successfully,  cultivated 
niche  markets,  developed  products  with  sin- 
gular appeal  and  adopted  attitudes  that  are 
decidedly  global. 

Their  stories  seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
common  perceptions  that  U.S.  companies 
face  insurmountable  barriers  In  entering 
foreign  markets  and  that  they  leave  home 
markets  only  to  take  advantage  of  cheap 
labor  and  economies  of  scale. 

Daniel  Greenberg,  chairman  of  Electro 
Rent  Corp.,  which  rents  and  leases  electron- 
ic equipment,  said  his  company's  entry  into 
foreign  markets  violated  most  of  the  classic 
approaches  to  international  expansion. 

"We  knew  we  would  lose  money  for  a 
couple  of  years,  it  would  take  far  too  much 
of  our  time  and  the  markets  we  were  look- 
ing at  didn't  justify  the  effort,"  said  Green- 
berg. "Then  we  promptly  went  out  and  de- 
veloped two  major  markets." 

The  company,  which  has  a  joint  venture 
in  Japan  and  is  about  to  break  into  Europe, 
expects  its  foreign  sales  to  grow  from  their 
current  10  percent  level  to  25  percent  be- 
tween 1993  and  1995. 

Greenberg  predicted  that  sales  wUl  be 
boosted  in  part  by  a  higher  yen,  which 
makes  prices  of  Electro  Rent  equipment 
more  competitive. 

Loctite  Corp.,  a  manufacturer  of  industri- 
al adhesives  and  glues  that  does  60  percent 
of  its  business  in  80  countries,  has  sur- 
mounted different  types  of  obstacles  in  each 
of  its  markets. 

In  Japan,  it  was  a  game  of  inches.  The 
company  first  had  an  ad  hoc  licensing  ar- 
rangement, then  minority  participation,  and 
then  a  joint  venture  before  it  finally  was 
able  to  create  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary. 

In  Prance,  it  was  creating  advertising  that 
had  local  appeal. 

ix)ctite's  U.S.  advertising  campaign  for 
Super  Glue  features  a  man  stuck  to  the  ceil- 
ing with  his  shoes  on.  To  appeal  to  a  French 
audience,  the  model  became  a  prostitute  in 
a  tight  leather  skirt  (that  doesn't  fly  up) 
who  ends  up  being  stuck  to  the  ceiling  by 
her  procurers. 

"We  learn  so  much  from  being  involved  In 
foreign  markets  that  we  probably  generate 
more  business  domestically,"  said  Ken  But- 
terworth,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
Loctite  in  Newington,  Conn. 

Besides  determination  and  a  global  out- 
look, many  ABC  companies  have  innate  ad- 
vantages that  ease  their  entry  into  foreign 
markets. 

"One  reason  is  their  uniqueness.  Many  of 
them  create  their  own  niche  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  niche  players,  they 
face  little  or  no  competition  overseas  Initial- 
ly. These  companies  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
being  first  movers,"  the  McKinsey  report 
noted. 

For  example,  customers  came  calling  for 
Cray  Research  Inc.'s  supercomputers.  Over- 
seas distributors  asked  Loctite  for  appoint- 
ments. 

Others  have  unusual  technical  advances 
to  offer,  such  as  Millipore  Corp..  a  world- 


wide producer  of  products  for  fluid  analysis 
and  purification  with  annual  sales  of  $443 
million.  Hasbro  Inc.  and  Dunkln'  Donuts 
have  unusual  concepts— toys  and  dough- 
nuts—with mass  appeal  that  they  readily 
adapted  to  foreign  markets. 

Outside  some  of  the  advantages  ABC  com- 
panies have  capitalized  on,  there  are  certain 
approaches  and  management  techniques 
that  characterize  their  success  outside  home 
markets. 

Those  that  started  the  earliest  did  the 
best,  Cavanagh  noted.  "They  began  as  cor- 
porate Infants  to  explore  International  mar- 
kets," he  said. 

Loctite  had  only  $1  million  In  sales  while 
Pall  Corp.,  a  $400  million  company  that 
makes  highly  specialized  industrial  filters, 
decided  to  enter  the  European  market  when 
it  had  only  $15  million  in  sales  and  the 
Common  Market  was  still  just  an  idea. 

"The  big  companies  in  the  U.S.  never 
needed  to  find  a  reason  to  go  overseas,"  said 
Abraham  Krasnoff,  Pall's  vice  chairman 
and  chief  executive.  "Inertia  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  overcome." 

Once  the  decision  is  made,  the  progression 
then  is  to  start  with  a  modest  but  well  orga- 
nized export  program. 

"The  sequence  almost  always  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  an  incountry  sales,  dis- 
tribution and  service  network— a  require- 
ment for  healthy  export  sales  and  a  prereq- 
uisite for  long-term  success  in  the  local 
market, "  said  the  report. 

The  point  also  was  made  that  failing  to 
lay  this  foundation  may  be  part  of  the 
reason  U.S.  exports  have  made  such  a  slow 
recovery  since  1985,  despite  a  lower  dollar. 
For  example,  non-ABC,  medium-sized  com- 
panies had  export  growth  of  only  2.1  per- 
cent from  1984  to  1986  while  34  ABC  compa- 
nies with  an  international  presence  had 
growth  close  to  21  percent,  the  report  said. 

Most  ol  the  ABC  companies  also  find  it  es- 
sential to  put  foreign  nationals  in  charge  of 
their  foreign  operations. 

"The  only  way  we  can  do  business  is 
where  there  are  no  cultural  barriers  be- 
tween local  management  and  customers.  I 
believe  in  establishing  a  country  organiza- 
tion around  the  right  local  national:  if  you 
can't  find  the  right  person,  don't  do  it,"  ad- 
vised Ray  Stata,  chairman  and  president  of 
Analog  Devices  Inc. 

A  review  of  562  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
ABC  companies  showed  that  86  percent 
were  managed  by  local  nationals,  though 
sometimes  finding  the  right  person  can  take 
years. 

Comdisco  Inc.,  a  computer  leasing  and 
service  company,  spent  four  years  finding  a 
Japanese  to  lead  its  joint  venture  operation. 

Loctite  will  launch  operations  in  China 
with  a  native  of  the  People's  Republic  who 
earned  an  MBA  In  Boston. 

In  addition,  many  ABC  chief  executives 
are  natural  champions  of  international  ven- 
tures, since  they  often  are  foreign-bom  or 
began  their  careers  in  foreign  countries  with 
ABC  companies. 

Besides  early  entry  into  foreign  markets 
through  exporting,  many  ABC  companies 
went  the  joint  venture,  acquisition  and  li- 
censing routes. 

But  most  ABC  companies— some  80  per- 
cent—ultimately have  direct  ownership  In 
mind.  Safeguard  Business  Systems,  for  in- 
stance, enters  Into  joint  ventures  with  buy- 
back  clauses. 

Most  ABC  companies  do  so  well  overseas 
that  they  graduate  to  establishing  overseas 
production  facilities,  with  some  80  percent 
of  revenues  coming  from  foreign  production 
last  year. 


Like  Japanese  auto  makers  who  are  in- 
creasingly locating  plants  in  the  United 
States  to  insulate  themselves  against  cur- 
rency swings  and  the  threat  of  protection- 
ism, ABC  companies  cite  some  of  the  same 
reasons  for  manufacturing  outside  the 
United  States. 

Part  of  the  payback  from  setting  up  for- 
eign operations  Is  extracting  two-way  bene- 
fits either  by  gaining  intelligence  about 
competitors  or  keeping  on  top  of  new  tech- 
nology, new  product  applications  and  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Electro  Rent's  Greenberg  said  his  compa- 
ny's foreign  foray  was  a  strategy  to  hedge 
technological  bets. 

"The  U.S.  and  Japan  are  l(x*ed  up  in  a 
long-term  war  on  many  scientific  and  elec- 
tronic fronts,"  said  Greenberg.  "I  wanted  to 
be  in  both  markets." 

Loctite's  Butterworth  said  his  company 
"bothered"  simply  because  it  is  very  profita- 
ble. 

In  fact,  the  financial  return  for  many  of 
the  companies,  Cavanagh  noted,  was  almost 
immediate:  64  percent  were  profitable  in  the 
first  year  and  75  percent  within  two  years. 

"It's  a  series  of  small,  pay-as-you-go  smart 
bets,"  said  Cavanagh.  "And  it  proves  you 
don't  have  to  be  big  or  have  deep  pockets  to 
compete  overseas." 

Overall,  the  experience  of  ABC  companies 
"may  serve  to  turn  conventional  wisdom  on 
its  head,"  said  William  Lllley,  president  of 
the  American  Business  Conference. 

The  group  also  hopes  to  use  its  findings  to 
make  headway  on  the  trade  front. 

"The  report  should  serve  to  reorient  the 
competitiveness  debate  away  from  a  single- 
minded  concern  at>out  obstacles  to  interna- 
tional success,  toward  a  view  that  encom- 
passes the  opportunities  that  exist  abroad 
[and]  how  our  companies  exploit  those  op- 
portunities and  what  public  pohcies  promise 
to  help  international  growth,"  said  Arthur 
Levitt,  chairman  of  the  American  Business 
Conference. 

Other  trade  experts  were  less  optimistic 
about  companies  being  able  to  surmount 
trade  barriers  and  currency  fluctuations. 

"An  overwhelming  determinant  of  our 
ability  to  compete  has  been  exchange  rate 
fluctuations,"  said  Jerry  Jasinowskl,  chief 
economist  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  "There  is  nothing  compa- 
nies can  do,  in  many  cases,  to  overcome 
enormous  swings  in  rates  that  have  cut 
American  firms  out  of  markets  and  dramati- 
cally increased  imports  coming  into  this 
country." 

Noted  another  trade  expert:  "Trade  bar- 
riers are  not  a  mirage.  Many  of  our  most 
competitive  industries  have  been  badly  dam- 
aged by  them." 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hoping  that  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment as  to  a  time  for  a  vote  on  the 
conference  report  as  early  as  we  can 
today  as  reasonably  possible.  There 
are  some  Senators  who  still  want  to 
speak  and  of  course  they  have  a  right 
to  speak  and  they  have  a  right  to 
speak  as  long  as  they  want  to  speak. 
But  I  hope  that  our  speakers  would 
try  to  cut  short  their  remarks.  I  could 
easily  speak  2  to  3  hours  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  here  who  could  speak 
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longer  than  that.  But  I  am  will- 
cut  mine  to  5  or  10  minutes  and 
^_  put  the  speech  in  the  Record. 
will  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
again  because  I  am  constrained 
believe  that  the  President  is  not 
to  yield  to  those  who  have  asked 
le  not  veto  the  bill.  He  is  going  to 
I  feel  sure.  We  will  have  an 
in  that  event,  to  speak  at 
length   the   Senators   want 
we  get  that  veto  message, 
ijope   that   we   can   agree.    I   am 
to    get    with    the    Republican 
We  have  discussed  this  already 
had  talked  in  terms  of  hopeful- 
voting  at  1  o'clock  today. 

Prime  Minister  of  Canada  will 

to  a  joint  meeting  at  4  o'clock 

today,  which  means  that  we  will 

to  leave  the  Senate,  by,  I  guess, 

minutes  prior  to  4  o'clock  or  15  min- 

prior  to  4  o'clock.  Then,  by  the 

the  Senate  can  return  following 

speech,  it  will  probably  be  4:45. 

e  that  we  will  not  have  to  be  in 

Friday,  because  I  see  no  neces- 

_.  it  if  we  can  complete  action  on 

t  -ade  bill,  the  AIDS  bill,  the  veter- 

iupplemental  appropriations,  and 

conference  report  on  the  veterans 

bill.    Those    last    two 

I  should  think,  would  not  take 

much  time.  There  is  one  other 

I  have  discussed  with  the  Re- 

leader  which  should  not  take 

time.  So  it  is  conceivable  that  all 
can  be  done  by  the  close  of 

tomorrow    at    a   reasonable 

Otherwise,  we  will  have  to  be  in 


I  just  say  this  in  an  effort  to  lay 
\f hat  our  hopes  for  the  program  is. 

could  agree  now  to  a  vote— I  had 
_  it  would  be  1  o'clock,  but  per- 

that  is  not  achievable.  The  im- 
thing  is  that  we  set  the  time 
!0  that  we  can  work  within  it. 
if  we  do  not  set  a  time 

we  probably  will  not  finish  this 

i  efore  we  go  over  to  the  House  for 

oint  meeting.  That  means  we  will 

back  here  at  4:30.  4:45,  or  5.  Per- 

we  would  finish  and  maybe  we 
not.  And  perhaps  if  we  did.  it 

.  be  6  or  7  or  8  or  9  o'clock.  So  I 

taken  the  floor  at  this  time  be- 

the  time  is  moving  on. 
.  distinguished  Republican  leader 
>een  exploring  the  matter  on  his 
and  I  would  yield  to  him  at  this 

for  any  comments  he  wishes  to 
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DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  contact  with  Senator  Mur- 
on  this  side.  He  has  a  meeting 
at  n6on.  He  said  he  would  try  to  be  on 
the  Senate  floor  before  12:30,  at  which 
timt  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  in- 
dicaie  that  we  could  vote  and  how 
time  he  would  want  before  the 


share  the  view  of  the  majority 
lead  ;r.  I  would  like  to  have  a  2  o'clock 
votq  if  we  could  have  a  2  o'clock  vote. 


then  we  could  be  assured  of  getting  on 
something  else  and  coming  back  after 
the  joint  meeting  and  maybe  finishing 
the  AIDS  legislation  or  whatever  it 
might  be. 

So  he  will  be  here  and  I  will  be  here 
waiting  for  him  when  he  arrives  and 
perhaps  we  can  work  out  that  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  leader  feel  comfortable 
with  an  order  that  we  vote  on  the 
trade  bill  no  later  than  3  o'clock  today 
at  the  moment?  That,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  would  give  Senators  ample  time  in 
which  to  speak  and  perhaps  later  we 
could  shorten  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  the  Republican  leader 
that  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  while  on 
the  floor  and  I  have  a  budget  confer- 
ence, but  I  can  accommodate  the 
Senate.  So  long  as  you  can  protect  me 
for  a  half  an  hour.  I  would  not  object. 
I  think  my  friend.  Senator  Boschwitz. 
needs  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Ten  or  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Prom  our  stand- 
point, we  need  that  much  time.  We 
will  be  waiting  after  a  couple  of  Sena- 
tors here.  I  believe  Senator  Kennedy 
said  he  would  settle  for  10  minutes.  I 
would  say  that  he  could  go  ahead  of 
me,  even  though  I  have  been  waiting, 
if  it  is  all  right  with  the  leaders. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  further  speakers, 
other  than  Senator  Kennedy  and 
myself  for  a  closing  statement.  There 
may  be  some  others,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  going  on 
now  for  several  days.  We  started  last 
Friday.  There  have  been  quite  a 
number  of  times  when  we  just  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  speakers  over 
here,  so  it  has  not  been  for  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  get  to  the  floor.  I  do 
hope  that  we  can  wrap  it  up  by  3 
o'clock 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President.  I 
just  want  to  indicate,  too.  that  if  it  can 
be  accommodated.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  period  of  time  somewhere  if  it  can  be 
slotted  in.  maybe  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  not  impose  on  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  further  right  now.  I 
understand  that  the  Republican 
leader  expects  a  call  in  the  next  few 
minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  trying  to  reach 
Senator  Murkowski  right  now  to  see 
if  we  can  start  no  later  than  3  o'clock. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  ask  the 
leader  at  this  time  if  I  can  have  30  sec- 
onds more?  Senator  Kennedy  has  a 
meeting  he  must  attend.  I  was  going  to 
seek  recognition,  having  been  here 
ahead  of  him.  but  I  would  ask  he  be 
next  and  have  10  minutes  and  I  will 


follow  after  him  having  up  to  30  min- 
utes after  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  completely  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  As  all  of  us,  mark- 
ing up  the  defense  authorization,  our 
subcommittee  is  making  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  full  committee.  Ten  min- 
utes would  be  satisfactory  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  that  would  be  very  satisfiac- 
tory  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  make  that  a  re- 
quest. Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  request. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  have  20  minutes  for  a 
closing  statement  as  the  manager  of 
the  legislation  for  the  majority.  If  the 
unanimous  request  is  being  made.  I 
want  to  include  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  we  include 
Senator  Boschwitz  for  up  to  15  min- 
utes? He  has  stated  that,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  cover  him  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No; 
the  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  origi- 
nally stated  said  Kennedy  10  minutes. 
DOMENICI  30.  BENTSEN  20  minutes  for 

closing.  There  was  no  clear 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ,  up  to  15;  aU  following,  ob- 
viously, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  wanted  Senator 
RiEGLE  included  in  that.  Was  that 
stated? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  has  not  been  stated 
by  the  Chair,  but  if  that  could  be  ac- 
commodated, I  would  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  How  much  time? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Ten  minutes. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Ten  minutes 
Mr.  REID.  I  need  10  minutes. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  And  Senator  Reid. 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  all  kinds  of  re- 
quests now.  Senators  have  to  be  ac- 
commodated or  else  they  will  object. 

I  am  going  to  not  impose  on  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  further.  I  hope 
we  can  at  least  agree  for  final  vote  by 
3  o'clock,  or  no  later  than  3:15;  be- 
cause if  we  have  a  vote  at  3:15.  it  is 
going  to  be  a  15-minute  rollcall  vote. 
That  pushes  us  up  pretty  close  to  the 
time  Senators  will  need  to  go  to  the 
other  body,  those  that  are  going. 

I  will  remain  on  the  floor,  hoping 
that  we  can  get  a  time  for  final  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  restate  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
made  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  has  been  refined  by  other  Sena- 


tors. I  will  state  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  be  sure. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
asked  that  subsequent  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  10  minutes;  followed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici]  for  30  minutes;  to  be  followed 
by  Senator  Riegle  of  Michigan,  for  10 
minutes;  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  for  10 
minutes;  ensuring  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
[Mr.  Bentsen]  be  allowed  a  20-minute 
closing  statement. 

Is  there  objection  to  that  request? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  does  that  allocate  all  the 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  agreement.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  deals  with,  in  a  sense, 
the  order  for  Senators  to  speak,  and 
then  allows  a  general  framework  to  be 
followed,  because  it  is  the  majority 
leader's  intent  that  we  move  to  vote  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  was  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  taken  care  of  in  that  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  preside  after 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  vacates 
the  chair. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  request  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  listed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Murkowski  wants  up  to 
an  hour? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  I  am  going  to  make 
my  request,  also.  I  would  like  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Majority  leader.  I  would 
like  10  minutes,  also,  but  I  am  going  to 
get  my  10  out  of  Murkowski's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
a  very  elaborate  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
object,  for  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Under  the  unanimous  consent 
request,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
no  secret  that  President's  Reagan's 
threat  to  veto  the  trade  bill  is  directed 
squarely  at  the  plant  closing  provision 
in  title  VI.  The  administration  may 
complain  publicly  about  other  provi- 
sions, but  that  is  only  smoke  to  hide 
the  fact  that  the  President  is  threat- 
ening to  bring  down  the  whole  trade 


bill  because  of  a  fair  and  modest  provi- 
sion that  is  overwhelmingly  popular 
with  the  American  people. 

The  administration  has  seen  the 
same  poll  that  we  saw  last  summer, 
showing  that  86  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  favor  an  advance  notice  re- 
quirement. The  administration  has 
seen  that  this  is  not  a  regional  issue- 
that  80  percent  or  more  of  the  public 
in  every  region  of  the  country  favor 
such  a  provision.  The  administration 
wants  the  plant  closing  provision  re- 
moved to  curry  favor  with  their  busi- 
ness friends,  and  they  don't  mind  kill- 
ing the  entire  trade  bill  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  The  need  for  the  plant 
closing  provision  is  clear.  Since  1981, 
40,000  plants  have  shut  down.  Nearly  2 
million  people  have  lost  their  jobs 
each  year.  Yet  the  administration  does 
not  want  workers  to  know  their  jobs 
are  in  danger  and  to  have  time  to  plan 
for  new  ways  to  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

A  look  at  the  provision  shows  just 
how  unreasonable  and  ideological  a 
position  the  administration  has  taken. 
Notice  is  required  60  days  before  a 
plant  with  more  than  50  employees 
closes.  Notice  is  also  required  before  a 
company  lays  off  one-third  of  its  work 
force  or  lays  off  500  people.  That  is 
all.  It  is  a  reasonable  provision,  and  a 
matter  of  basic  fairness  to  workers, 
who  deserve  time  to  look  for  new  jobs 
or  sign  up  for  retraining  before  their 
jobs  are  lost. 

Every  legitimate  objection  raised  by 
business  to  earlier  versions  of  this  pro- 
vision has  been  addressed.  There  is  an 
exemption  for  small  business.  No  em- 
ployer with  fewer  than  100  workers  is 
covered.  There  are  also  exceptions  for 
faltering  companies  and  unforeseeable 
business  circumstances.  Many  other 
exceptions  and  qualifications  have 
been  added  out  of  concern— sometimes 
exaggerated  concern— for  the  needs  of 
business.  The  only  objection  that  has 
not  been  met  is  the  arrogant  view  that 
Congress  has  no  business  telling  busi- 
ness how  to  treat  its  workers. 

On  the  merits,  opponents  of  the 
plant-closing  provision  have  no  case. 
Their  arguments  are  offered  out  of 
desperation,  and  the  veto  threat  is 
their  only  real  ammunition. 

Opponents  say  that  notice  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  should  be  voluntary.  The 
fact  is  that  voluntary  notice  does  not 
work.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  found  that  the  average  blue-collar 
worker  gets  only  7  days'  notice.  A 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics showed  that  two  out  of  three 
workers  receive  no  notice  at  all  when 
their  plants  close. 

It  is  true  that  responsible  companies 
already  give  notice,  but  there  are  far 
too  many  other  companies  that  do  not. 
For  years,  we  have  heard  opponents  of 
mandatory  notice  urge  business  to  do 
a  better  job  of  giving  voluntary  notice, 
and  it  has  not  made  a  difference.  We 


do  not  rely  on  voluntary  compliance 
with  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards or  with  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards,  and  we  should  not 
rely  on  voluntary  compliance  with  ad- 
vance notice  standards. 

Opponents  of  the  plant  closing  pro- 
vision also  say  that  it  does  not  belong 
in  the  trade  bill.  But  people  who  live 
in  the  glass  house  of  this  fragile  bill 
should  be  careful  how  they  throw 
stones.  If  we  want  to  discuss  extrane- 
ous provisions  that  have  little  to  do 
with  trade,  we  might  start  with  the 
windfall  profit  tax  repeal  or  the  spe- 
cial patent  extension  for  the  Warner- 
Lambert  Co. 

In  fact,  an  advance  notice  require- 
ment is  essential  in  any  bill  addressing 
the  competitiveness  of  the  American 
economy.  If  business  really  wants  a 
world-class  work  force  to  meet  foreign 
competition,  then  workers  and  State 
agencies  must  have  time  to  adjust  to 
economic  change. 

The  importance  of  notice  is  empha- 
sized in  a  GAO  study,  which  found 
that  worker  adjustment  programs  are 
twice  as  effective  when  early  notifica- 
tion is  given. 

With  advance  notice,  the  rapid  re- 
sponse teams  provided  for  in  title  VI 
of  the  bill  will  be  taking  action  before 
workers  are  out  on  the  street— getting 
workers  ready  for  new  jobs,  directing 
them  to  training  for  different  jobs, 
giving  them  hope  that  the  loss  of  a  job 
held  for  many  years  will  not  spell  per- 
sonal disaster.  Advance  notice  also 
saves  taxpayers'  money  by  reducing 
the  period  of  time  workers  will  need 
unemployment  compensation. 

The  possibilities  for  effective  adjust- 
ment are  not  just  hypothetical.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor's  own  task  force  on 
worker  dislocation  praised  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Canadian  system, 
which  includes  advance  notice  as  a  key 
component.  We  have  also  seen  the  re- 
sults in  Massachusetts.  The  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  co- 
operated to  establish  a  worker  assist- 
ance center  before  employees  were 
laid  off  from  a  General  Electric  plant 
in  Lynn.  The  union  was  given  much 
more  than  60  days  notice  of  the  im- 
pending layoffs.  Before  any  workers 
lose  their  jobs,  they  are  contacted  by 
representatives  of  the  worker  assist- 
ance center  and  offered  the  services 
available  at  the  center. 
,  The  center  has  been  in  operation 
"  barely  a  year,  but  its  results  are  im- 
pressive. 93  percent  of  the  workers  af- 
fected have  been  reached  by  the 
center,  because  they  were  stiU  on  the 
job.  A  third  of  the  workers  involved 
with  the  center  have  already  been  re- 
employed, at  jobs  averaging  over 
nearly  $11  per  hour— approximately  90 
percent  of  their  average  wages  at  GE. 
Another  third  of  the  workers  are  in 
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trainlig  for  new  jobs.  The  rest  are 
now  leady  for  new  jobs,  and  in  the 
procej  s  of  being  placed.  With  advance 
notice— and  with  more  centers  like 
this—  ve  can  put  far  more  people  back 
to  wo!  k  quickly  across  the  country  and 
avoid  much  of  the  trauma  that  initial- 
ly occurs  when  plants  are  closed  and 
jobs  a  re  lost. 

Opponents  also  make  the  bogus  ar- 
gimieiit  that  advance  notice  require- 
ments will  cost  jobs.  A  study  by 
Nathin  Associates  purported  to  show 
that  rdvance  notice  requirements  will 
lead  1 5  fewer  jobs.  The  study  tried  to 
compi  ire  job  creation  in  coimtries  with 
advar  ce  notice  to  job  creation  in  coun- 
tries 1  without  such  a  requirement,  as  if 
this  V  ere  the  only  factor  determining 
job  creation.  Even  with  this  far— 
fetch(  d  assumption,  the  study  had  to 
manii  ulate  the  statistics  to  reach  the 
desired  conclusion.  It  left  Japan  off 
the  li  It  of  countries  with  plant  closing 
requi]  ements.  In  gauging  job  growth 
in  the  United  States,  it  picked  a  period 
that  oUowed  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment since  the  Great  Depression. 

Whsn  I  asked  GAO  to  analyze  the 
Nathjn  study,  GAO  economists  con- 
cluded that  it  ignored  important  fac- 
tors, 1  eached  conclusions  without  sup- 
port, and  chose  arbitrary  bases  for 
comp  irison  without  explanation.  In 
other  words,  the  study  is  not  worth 
the  p:  iper  it  is  printed  on. 

Th(  final  desperate  argxmient  by  op- 
ponents of  this  provision  is  the  fabri- 
catioii  of  horror  stories  about  what 
mighi  happen  if  notice  is  required.  We 
asked  the  Office  of  Technology  Assist- 
ance if  Canadian  businesses  encoun- 
tered such  situations  because  of  the 
notic(  I  requirements.  The  answer  was  a 
resouiding  "no."  OTA  simply  could 
not  f  nd  any  evidence  that  Canadian 
businesses  regard  advance  notice  as  a 
probl  ;m. 

Th<  real  horror  stories  are  not  what 
migh  happen  if  we  adopt  an  advance 
notic!  requirement.  The  real  horror 
stories  are  what  is  happening  every 
day  1 1  every  one  of  our  States  because 
we  d(  not  have  a  plant  closing  law. 

Th(!  conference  report  on  the  trade 
bill  c  jntains  many  provisions  of  inter- 
est ta  American  business— repeal  of 
the  M  indf all  profit  tax  in  the  oil  indus- 
try, lilution  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
PracI  ices  Act  standards,  increased  pro- 
tecti<  n  for  intellectual  property,  liber- 
alizai  ion  of  export  control  regulations, 
increised  export  assistance  and  loans 
for  snaall  business,  and  strengthened 
enf 01  cement  of  U.S.  export  rights 
unde-  trade  agreements.  American 
workprs  get  a  program  for  adjustment 
after!  they  have  lost  their  jobs— a  pro- 
gram that  can  be  effective  ony  if  ac- 
comi  anied  by  an  advance  notice  re- 
quire ment. 

Th  i  Senate  should  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, and  pass  it  overwhelmingly.  We 
can  then  be  proud  not  only  of  our 
worh  on  the  trade  problems  of  Ameri- 
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can  business,  but  on  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  trade  for  American  workers. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  provision  is  at 
the  very  center  of  the  trade  crisis— 
40,000  plants  have  closed  since  1980. 
Ten  million  workers  have  lost  their 
jobs.  That  is  what  a  trade  crisis  is 
about:  it  is  about  lives  broken,  and 
jobs  lost  when  America  cannot  com- 
pete. Those  workers  and  their  families 
do  not  care  whether  their  prospects 
were  shattered  by  overvalued  currency 
or  trade  barriers. 

They  want  to  know  how  to  make  the 
trade  crisis  something  other  than  a 
personal  tragedy,  and  this  modest  pro- 
vision will  help.  It  will  give  workers 
and  their  families  time  to  adjust;  time 
to  get  their  next  job,  time  to  budget 
for  a  coming  storm. 

This  bill  is  thick  with  provisions  for 
virtually  every  sector  of  the  American 
trade  economy.  We  deal  with  quotas, 
with  patents,  with  profits  and  taxes. 
But  if,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we 
cannot  tell  the  American  working 
family  that  we  have  helped  them, 
then  we  will  have  wasted  our  time  and 
their  money.  The  bottom  line  of  the 
trade  crisis  does  not  stop  on  the  corpo- 
rate balance  sheet— it  stops  in  the 
family  checkbook. 

It  is  an  act  of  arrogance  and  a  war- 
rant for  shame  that  the  one  provision 
in  this  bill  that  helps  American  fami- 
lies cope  with  the  trade  crisis  has  been 
singled  out  for  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  addition- 
al remarks  concerning  the  education 
provision  in  title  VI  of  the  conference 
report.  In  our  efforts  to  enhance  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace, we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  next  generation  which  must  be 
prepared  to  take  on  the  competitive 
battles  which  await  them.  Young 
people  currently  in  our  schools  must 
complete  their  education;  they  must 
have  the  skills  they  will  need  to  enter 
the  work  force  today;  and  they  must 
have  the  skills  they  will  need  to  under- 
go the  retraining  throughout  their 
working  lives  which  ever-evolving 
technology  will  require.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  they  finish 
their  education  and  that  when  they  do 
they  are  equipped  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  today's  marketplace  and  of 
tomorrow's. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
contains  several  important  education 
programs  which  will  address  these 
needs.  The  reauthorization  of  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act 
provides  instruction  in  math  and  sci- 
ence, subjects  which  must  be  improved 
in  our  schools  if  we  are  to  meet  and 
beat  the  competition  abroad.  Funds 
are  authorized  to  improve  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction,  obviously  critical  in 
a  world  mtirket.  The  teaching  of  tech- 
nology is  supported  through  training 
technology  centers,  technology  educa- 
tion, and  technology  literacy.  Also  in- 


cluded Is  the  Star  Schools  Program 
which  will  provide  math,  science,  and 
foreign  language  instruction  to  under- 
served  areas  through  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced technology  such  as  satellite 
communication. 

Important  programs  are  included  for 
secondary  school  students  to  ensure 
that  they  are  equipped  with  basic 
skills,  and  that  measures  are  taken  to 
reduce  the  dropout  rate  and  to  bring 
students  who  have  dropped  out  back 
into  the  schools.  Without  an  educated 
work  force,  businesses  are  unable  to 
find  employees,  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  severely  inhibited  in  its  abili- 
ty to  compete. 

In  addition,  several  programs  are  in- 
cluded to  attack  the  enormous  literacy 
crisis  facing  this  country:  a  program  to 
develop  literacy  assistance  on  the 
worksite,  a  literacy  program  for  limit- 
ed english  proficient  individuals,  and 
the  student  literacy  corps,  a  program 
which  I  strongly  support  and  have 
promoted  as  well  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Student  Literacy  Corps  is  a 
worthwhile  new  strategy  that  I  sup- 
port in  the  battle  against  illiteracy. 
This  program  gives  undergraduates 
the  opportunity  to  volunteer  a  few 
hours  a  week  as  tutors  in  schools  and 
other  community  agencies  as  part  of 
special  college  credit  courses. 

The  idea  is  long  overdue.  America 
prides  itself  on  being  an  advanced 
nation,  but  its  high  rate  of  illiteracy 
mocks  the  term.  At  international  gath- 
erings. President  Reagan,  in  common 
with  most  20th  century  American 
Presidents,  represents  the  country 
with  the  poorest  literacy  record  of  all 
the  industrialized  nations. 

Vast  nimibers  of  citizens  lack  basic 
reading  skills.  According  to  the  best 
available  estimate,  20  million  adults— 1 
in  every  6  people  over  18  years  of 
age— cannot  read  the  warning  on  a  can 
of  pesticide  or  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  a 
newspaper  headline,  or  a  letter  from 
their  child's  teacher. 

As  President  Reagan  has  said,  "The 
hidden  problem  of  adult  illiteracy 
holds  back  too  many  of  our  citizens 
and  as  a  nation,  we,  too,  pay  a  price." 
He  is  absolutely  right.  And  the  price 
will  go  higher.  Illiteracy  costs  the 
Nation  heavily  in  reduced  internation- 
al competitiveness,  increased  poverty, 
higher  welfare  an  unemployment  ben- 
efits, lesser  skills  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
industrial  accidents,  lost  productivity, 
and  dead-end  lives  of  crime  and  drugs. 
Illiteracy  also  represents  an  insidi- 
ous threat  to  our  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, as  growing  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans find  themselves  unable  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  political 
process,  and  become  more  susceptible 
to  appeals  based  on  prejudice  and  de- 
mogoguery. 

Current  Federal  efforts  to  attack  U- 
literacy  are  grossly  insufficient.  P\inds 
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available  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act  reach  only  4  percent— a  tiny  frac- 
tion—of eligible  recipients.  But  new 
spending  of  the  magnitude  necessary 
to  reach  the  growing  nimibers  of  illi- 
terates in  need  of  assistance  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  challenge  is  to  do 
more  without  spending  more— which  is 
where  the  Student  Literacy  Corps 
comes  in. 

The  program  is  based  on  a  model  de- 
veloped by  Norman  Manasa,  director 
of  the  Washington  Education  Project 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
currently  running  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  funded  by  private  contributions, 
at  colleges  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
in  my  own  State  at  four  colleges  in  the 
Boston  area:  Boston  College,  Bunker 
Hill  Community  College,  Endicott  Col- 
lege, and  Stonehill  College.  I  had  the 
opportimity  to  see  the  program  in  op- 
eration in  Boston  earlier  this  month, 
and  to  speak  to  undergraduates  and 
their  professors,  and  to  elementary 
schoolteachers,  principals,  and  stu- 
dents about  the  superb  effectiveness 
of  the  program  and  the  assistance  and 
support  it  has  provided. 

The  promise  of  these  programs  is  so 
compelling  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  national  program.  The  legislation  in- 
cluded in  this  measure  will  provide  $20 
million  over  the  next  2  years  to  launch 
Student  Literacy  Corps  projects  at  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  coun- 
try. Startup  grants  of  $25,000  per  insti- 
tution will  be  available  to  cover  initial 
costs,  mainly  faculty  salaries.  Partici- 
pating undergraduates  will  enroll  in 
semester-long  elective  courses  at  their 
colleges,  comparable  to  courses  in  clin- 
ical legal  education  at  law  schools.  The 
courses  will  be  offered  in  a  variety  of 
departments  such  as  economics,  soci- 
ology, education,  and  humanities,  and 
students  will  be  assigned  as  tutors  in  a 
number  of  settings,  primarily  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  but  also 
including  Head  Start  centers,  institu- 
tions for  the  disabled,  adult  education 
programs,  prisons,  and  other  facilities 
where  supervised  classroom-type  set- 
tings are  available.  The  undergradu- 
ates will  receive  academic  instruction 
from  their  college  professors  and  on- 
the-job  training  from  classroom  teach- 
ers in  the  community,  using  texts  and 
instructional  materials  already  on 
hand  at  each  agency. 

The  Federal  funds  will  be  sufficient 
to  begin  Student  Literacy  Corps 
projects  at  800  of  the  Nation's  3,300 
colleges.  If  130,000  undergraduates 
enroll  in  these  courses  over  a  2-year 
period,  they  will  generate  nearly  8  mil- 
lion hours  of  tutoring.  Valued  at  $20 
an  hour,  their  instruction  will  be 
worth  $160  million  in  tutorial  services, 
an  eightfold  return  on  the  $20  million 
Federal  investment. 

A  literacy  corps  may  be  the  closest 
thing  to  a  free  lunch  that  Congress 
will  ever  see.  It  will  be  almost  as  free 
as  voting— and  it  will  give  us  better 


voters  and  citizens.  The  benefits  that 
accrue  to  pupils  who  are  taught  to 
read  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  citi- 
zens who  will  become  employable  in 
an  increasingly  technological  econo- 
my, who  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  and 
who  will  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
future  economic  strength. 

In  addition  to  reversing  the  distress- 
ing trend  toward  illiteracy,  the  pro- 
gram will  harness  the  idealism,  enthu- 
siasm, and  social  commitment  of 
young  Americans.  The  Literacy  Corps 
has  the  potential  for  the  1980's  that 
President  Keimedy's  Peace  Corps  had 
in  the  1960's. 

Young  Americans  in  this  supposedly 
"me"  generation  are  as  ready,  willing, 
and  eager  to  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  serving  the  community  as  their  par- 
ents were  a  generation  ago.  But  some- 
one has  to  ask— and  point  the  way. 
This  legislation  will  help  to  do  so. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
includes  a  provision  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  renovate  and 
repair  higher  education  facilities.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  have  an  aging  physi- 
cal plant,  especially  with  respect  to  sci- 
entific research  facilities.  According  to 
a  recent  National  Science  Foundation 
survey  of  research  universities,  89  per- 
cent of  the  research  administrators 
surveyed  repored  that  the  number  of 
research  projects  at  their  universities 
are  limited  by  facilities  and  92  percent 
indicated  that  the  type  of  research 
projects  undertaken  is  limited  by  the 
availability  of  facilities.  Half  of  the  re- 
search administrators  indicated  their 
research  facilities  were  in  fair  to  poor 
condition. 

Basic  research  is  crucial  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  competitiveness.  As 
Benno  Schmidt,  the  president  of  Yale 
University  recently  noted  in  congres- 
sional testimony:  "Fundamental  scien- 
tific research— that  is,  inquiry  into  the 
most  basic  questions  concerning  our 
human  nature  and  the  physical  world 
in  which  we  live— creates  the  intellec- 
tual climate  in  which  our  modem  civi- 
lization flourishes.  It  affects  not  only 
the  laboratory  and  the  factory,  but  ul- 
timately influences  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  cultural  activity."  We  cannot 
continue  to  expect  path  breaking  re- 
search if  it  must  be  performed  in  obso- 
lete research  facilities. 

H.R.  3  establishes  a  new  program  for 
the  repair,  renovation  and  where  ap- 
propriate construction  of  scientific  re- 
search facilities  at  America's  colleges 
and  universities.  The  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  funds  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  merit  review.  However, 
this  bill  also  takes  steps  to  ensure  that 
colleges,  smaller  universities,  and  col- 
leges that  serve  a  large  percentage  of 
disadvantaged  students  will  also  get 
funds  to  help  improve  the  quality  of 
their  research  facilities. 


The  plant  closing  provision,  the 
worker  adjustment  program,  and  the 
education  provisions  are  vital  to  fos- 
tering a  well-educated  and  skilled 
workplace. 

I  urge  the  President  to  reconsider, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  report. 

I  thank  again  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  now  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  address  an  issue  that  obviously, 
coming  from  a  State  that  has  oil  and 
gas  production,  has  been  of  serious 
consequence  to  me.  This  is  a  trade  bill, 
and  many  are  confusing  a  trade  bill 
with  other  policies. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
points  about  our  dependence  upon  for- 
eign oil  as  part  of  this  enormous  trade 
deficit  because  I  do  believe  the  impor- 
tation of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries,  be  it  Canada, 
Mexico  or  the  Middle  East,  is  a  tre- 
mendously important  part  of  the  trade 
deficit. 

I  hope  every  one  knows  that  the 
trade  deficit,  with  reference  to  the  im- 
portation of  oil  from  overseas,  is  grow- 
ing, not  going  away.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  latest  niunbers  we  have  show 
that  this  will  be  the  second  year  in  a 
row  when  the  adverse  impact  of  oil  im- 
ports on  the  trade  deficit  will  increase. 

Let  me  repeat  the  gross  numbers.  Of 
the  trade  deficit,  that  portion  which  is 
energy  imports,  for  the  year  1987,  it  io 
$36.5  billion.  So  whatever  we  are 
saying  in  the  United  States  to  all  our 
people  about  the  trade  deficit,  they 
ought  to  know  right  off  the  top  that 
$36  billion  of  it  is  from  having  to  buy 
oil  from  overseas  and  in  1986.  it  was 
$29  billion. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  issue  is  be- 
cause I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not 
going  to  support  this  trade  bill.  I  will 
give  a  few  reasons  shortly  as  to  why. 

I  believe  the  President  is  going  to 
veto  this  bill.  My  best  assessment  is, 
that  the  President's  veto  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

But  I  hear  it  said  by  some  that  if 
this  trade  bUl.  exactly  as  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  U.S.  Senate,  all  500  pages 
becomes  law  you  wiU  not  see  the 
repeal  of  the  windfall  profits  tax.  Let 
me  reiterate.  Some  say  that  unless  we 
pass  this  bill,  as  is,  with  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  it  being  in  the  area  of  trade 
legislation  and  the  rest  being  in  other 
matters— since  there  are  so  many 
sources  of  Information  around  here  I 
will  not  say  who  but  they  are  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  this  body  or  the 
other  body  or  they  allege  to  speak  for 
the  House  or  perhaps  speak  for  the 
Senate— in  Its  entirety,  exactly  as  it 
was  sent  over  here  to  us.  becomes  law. 
you  will  not  again  see  a  repeal  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax  as  an  issue  coming 
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that  we  can  send  to  the  Presi- 
for  signature, 
g  uess.  Mr.  President,  being  what  I 
md  being  as   forthright  and   as 
hon^t  as  I  can  be,  I  really  cannot  be- 
that  anyone  in  a  position  of  lead- 
ership will  say  to  the  American  people. 
If  t  lis  bill  in  its  entirety,  every  single 
sentence  of  this  500-page  monster  pro- 
by  eight  committees,  only  one 
which  is  supposed  to  have  anything 
with  trade,  if  it  is  not  signed  into 
forget  repeal  of  the  windfall  prof- 
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Nolw,  why  do  I  say  this  with  a  degree 
earnestness  and  concern?  Mr.  Presi- 
I  Eun  convinced  that  no  one  can 
,  the  following  fact.  The  United 
of  America  desperately  needs  to 
toward    energy    independence, 
who  thinks  that  goal  has  left 
cene  is  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of 
I  heard  from  a  very  distinguished 
since  we  are  here  talking 
aboiJt  trade,  that,  if  the  Japanese  had 
riany  natural  resources  as  these 
Unit  ;d  States,  they  would  not  only  set 
a  go  Ed  of  energy  independence  about 
10.  1 2.  14  years  down  the  line,  but  they 
would  say,  "We  will  be  an  exporter  of 
within  20  or  25  years."  I  agree. 
it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  if  we 
lesperately  in  need  of  an  energy 
poli<y   that  reduces   our   dependence 
;hat  would  have  a  dollar  for  dollar 
reduction    in    this    trade    deficit,    we 
oug^t  to  do  the  one  thing  everyone 
knows    anything    about    energy 
poli4y  says  we  ought  to  do.  We  ought 
the  windfall  profits  tax— that 
hovering  over  an  industry  small 
large  that  says,  if  the  price  of  oil 
up  a  couple  more  dollars,  we  are 
to  take  71  cents  of  every  dollar 
give  it  to  the  Federal  Government 
instiad  of  putting  it  back  into  the 
groind  to  produce  oil.  Our  neighbor 
Can^a,    in    the    heat    of    the    crisis, 
a  windfall  profit  tax  and  they 
taken   it   off.    So    I   submit   to 
who  is  voting  for  this  bill  in  its 
entirety  because  they  feel  threatened 
fomebody  around  here  saying  you 
it  or  leave  it.  you  vote  for  this  bill 
ve   are   taking   our   marbles   and 
home  and  you  are  not  going  to 
I  windfall  profits  tax  repeal  again, 
is    an    incredible    statement.    It 
canAot  conceivably  be  predicated  upon 
whs  t  is  good  for  the  American  people. 
Am(  irican  industry,  and  for  all  of  those 
whc    are  taken  to  the  floor  so  con- 
cerr  ed  about  working  men  and  women 
and  America's  economic  growth.  I  can 
assi  re  you  that  our  continued  depend- 
encii  upon  foreign  oil  is  more  signifi- 
can    on  the  negative  side  in  terms  of 
job!  in  America,  in  terms  of  the  trade 
defi  ;it.  and  in  terms  of  the  future  of 
this  great  Nation  than  all  of  the  provi- 
siors  in  this  bill  combined  and  multi- 
plie  1  threefold. 

S<  1 1  rise  to  state  I  am  voting  against 
thif  bill  for  reasons  that  I  think  are 
entrely  justified.  I  hope  in  the  next 


few  moments  to  elaborate  upon  them. 
But  to  those  who  are  worried  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax,  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
people  in  my  oil  patch,  at  least  some 
of  them,  are  saying:  As  bad  as  we  want 
the  repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
as  serious  as  it  is  to  have  this  tax 
hanging  over  the  industry,  large  and 
small,  do  not  vote  for  something  that 
is  bad  or  risky  for  America's  economic 
growth  in  order  to  get  it,  repealed  be- 
cause we  do  not  need  it  that  bad. 
What  we  need  is  a  vibrant  American 
economy  continuing  to  grow.  And  I 
will  add  not  what  my  oil  patch  friends 
and  independents  say  to  me  but  my 
own  view.  Sooner  or  later— and  I  pre- 
sume sooner  rather  than  later— with 
the  defeat  of  this  bill,  we  will  repeal 
the  windfall  profit  tax  because  we  can 
only  sit  around  and  stand  an  absurdity 
for  only  so  long.  And  veiled  kind  of 
threats,  take  it  or  leave  it,  just  are  not 
going  to  work  in  the  waning  days  of 
this  Congress.  I  do  not  know  how,  but 
I  submit  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion are  going  to  have  more  than  one 
opportunity.  And  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  is  going  to  have  more 
than  one  opportunity  this  year  to  take 
windfall  profit  tax  repeal  over  to  the 
House.  And  he  is  going  to  argue,  as  he 
did  on  this  bill.  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  in 
the  absolute  unequivocal  interest  of 
the  United  States  that  we  get  rid  of 
that  onerous,  ridiculous  infringement 
upon  our  ability  to  produce  more  oil 
for  ourselves  instead  of  buying  it  over- 

cpac 

Now.  repeal  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax  is  not  a  total  energy  policy  moving 
toward  energy  independence.  But  at 
least,  in  a  country  as  diverse  in  opin- 
ion as  ours,  there  is  almost  unanimous 
understanding  that  this  provision,  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  ought  to  go. 

So  while  I  have  been  here  15  years 
and  I  understand  the  players  and  I  un- 
derstand the  game  and  I  understand 
the  institutions,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
really  cannot  believe  my  ears  when  I 
hear  that  somebody  someplace  is 
saying.  "You  take  this  bill  in  its  entire- 
ty or  we  will  not  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax  ever."  Or  at  least  it  will  not 
happen  this  year  because  there  are 
those  who  will  have  to  pout  about 
losing  this  bill,  and  therefore  we  will 
cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  come  to  my 
second  point.  Let  me  talk  about  plant 
closure  for  just  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  we  have 
injected  into  a  so-called  trade  bill,  a 
bill  which  I  thought  from  the  begin- 
ning was  aimed  at  increasing  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  export,  increasing  our 
competitiveness  in  this  ever  more  com- 
petitive world  market,  a  plant  closure 
bill.  It  is  a  compassionate  provision, 
yet  it  also  deals  with  more  than  clos- 
ings. It  applies  to  partial  layoffs  at 
marginal  plants,  and  a  good  arg\iment 


can  be  made  that  it  will  make  it  far 
more  difficult  for  marginal  plants  to 
survive.  But  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  trade  issue. 
The  plant  closure  issue  will  not  sell  a 
single  bushel  of  wheat,  a  single  com- 
puter, a  single  American  car,  or  a 
single  piece  of  American  laser  technol- 
ogy reduced  to  an  instrument  of  diag- 
nosis for  medicine  or  otherwise.  It  will 
not  prevent,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
single  Toyota  from  being  sold  here.  It 
is  simply  not  a  trade  issue.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  come  to  the  floor  and  say 
it  will  do  any  of  these  things  that  I 
have  just  described,  which  I  assumed 
in  the  generic  sense  was  what  we  were 
trying  to  do— perhaps  sell  more  wheat, 
perhaps  sell  more  of  the  products  of 
our  manufacturers  and  in  a  way  com- 
pete better  so  that  we  also  might  buy 
fewer  foreign  products.  I  thought  that 
this  was  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  So 
I  regret  that  that  issue  has  found  its 
way  into  this  bill. 

Now.  having  said  that,  some  will  say 
that  this  bill  is  better  than  none. 
Some  will  say  that  America  is  in  such 
a  trade  mess  that  we  ought  to  do 
something.  I  am  hearing  candidates 
for  national  office  stump  the  streets 
saying  we  have  to  fix  the  mess  that 
exists  in  America. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  really  would 
like  to  talk  about  "the  mess." 

What  mess  are  we  talking  about? 
Are  we  talking  about  jobs?  Are  we 
talking  about  the  American  economy? 
Are  we  talking  about  growth?  Are  we 
talking  about  manufacturing  jobs?  Are 
we  talking  about  unemployment?  Are 
we  talking  about  interest  rates?  Are  we 
talking  about  all  of  these  things  versus 
our  competitors  in  the  world? 

I  have  heard  a  nimiber  cast  around 
that  jobs  affected  by  plant  closures 
might  be  as  many  as  2  million.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  last  5  years  in  this  re- 
covery—66  months  going  on  67  now— 
unequivocally  the  longest  peacetime 
recovery  in  America's  history.  15  mil- 
lion new  jobs  have  been  created. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  do  not  want 
to  take  a  lot  of  time  here  on  the  floor. 
I  will  just  make  the  statement  as  I  see 
it.  Those  who  run  around  the  United 
States  saying  that  those  15  million 
new  jobs  are  not  real  jobs,  those  who 
are  running  advertisements  saying  we 
ought  to  return  to  the  good,  old  days 
when  we  had  good  jobs,  let  me  just  say 
that  is  pure  bunk.  The  15  million  jobs 
that  have  been  produced  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  which  led  to  5.5  percent 
unemployment  in  the  United  States 
today,  across  this  land,  not  9  or  10. 
-which  is  what  we  had  7  or  8  years  ago. 
There  are  nine  States  that  I  can  count 
just  as  I  look  down  the  list— nine 
States  that  have  unemployment  under 
4  percent  which  everyone  will  admit  is 
full  employment.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
States  that  have  that  kind  of  unem- 
plojmient  I  can  tell  you  right  now  are 
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importing  workers.  I  would  bet  that  about,  settles  for  about  8  Vi-percent  un-  better  education.  We  ought  to  do  more 

States  with  that  kind  of  unemploy-  employment    under    their    economic  math  and  science.  We  ought  to  make 

ment   are   having   working   men   and  policy  because  they  want  to  export,  sure  that  science  and  technology  are 

women  drive  150  miles  from  adjoining  and  they  want  to  keep  interest  rates  married  up  more  rapidly  in  the  Ameri- 

States  to  take  jobs  because  they  are  at  low  through  their  own  domestic  policy  can  marketplace  so  that  our  manufac- 

full  employment.  manipulations.     They     have     almost  turing  industries  can  use  the  fruits  of 

When  I  find  that  16  States  in  the  twice  the  unemployment  rate  that  the  science  and  technology  far  more  rapid- 
United    States    have    unemployment  United  States  has.  and  the  job  growth  ly. 

under  5  percent.  I  ask  who  has  a  trade  in  that  country,  the  Republic  of  West  we  are  learning  these  realities  from 

bill  that  is  going  to  do  better  than  Germany,  does  not  even  hold  a  stick  to  those  who  learn  from  us.  That  is  how 

that?  Where  is  it?  Is  there  somebody  the  United  States  during  this  last  5-  America  is  going  to  have  a  future.  We 

that  is  a  proponent  of  this  trade  bill  plus  years  of  growth.  ought   to    make    permanent   the   re- 

that  wants  to  tell  the  American  people  Now.    Mr.    President,    I    do    believe  search  and  development  tax  credit  for 

and  the  working  men  and  women  out  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  American  American    business.    That    will    keep 

there,  you  pass  this  and  we  will  do  people,     my     constituents     in     New  American   business   competitive.   And 

better  than  15  million  jobs  in  5  years?  Mexico,  and  many  across  America,  are  ^g  ^an  go  on  and  on. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  can  teU  the  justifiably  unsettled.  They  may  be  jus-  ^  jg  ^o^,  strange  that  none  of  those 

American     people    that    because     it  tifiably  worried.  It  may  be  the  drug  things  that  I  have  mentioned  yet  have 

cannot  be  done.  I  know  of  no  one  who  problem  that  is  worrying  them.  It  may  anything  to  do  with  what  is  in  this 

can  say  pass  this  trade  bill,  it  is  going  be  their  chUdren  not  getting  a  good  ^jqj,  ^  ^  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  find 

to  so  improve  the  American  economy  education  that  is  worrying  them.  And  j^^gj^  ^j  ^j^^gg  matters  what  will  really 

that  unemployment  in  the  State  of  indeed.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  help  make  America  competitive. 

Massachusetts  which  is  3.6  percent  is  we  have  had  changing  jobs  m  the  past  j  looked  at  the  technology  transfer 

going  to  be  still  lower.  How?  Or  right  5  to  6  years  because  the  world  econo-  sections,  for  example.  I  am  convinced 

here  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Vir-  my  has  changed  so  rapidly  because  of  ^^^^  ^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^y^   j^j. 

ginia  where  unemployment  is  4  per-  science    and    technology.    Computers  ^^^  ^^   decentralizing   the   Govem- 

cent.  where  is  the  trade  bUl?  Where  is  added  to  the  mmds  of  men  are  produc-  ^^^^.^  ^^^        ^^      centralized  it  just 

the  trade  bUl  that  is  going  to  make  It  mg  ^^ew   goods   for  the  mwketplace  ^^    ^^^    j^    ^^^.^    difficult    in    my 

lower.  Is  it  this  bill  that  shows  us  how  more  rapidly  than  in  all  of  history.  ^      ^.      opinion    to    get    technology 

to  do  better  than  that?  Not  a  chance  And  I  must  say  that  is  going  to  contm-  ^^l,^^^^^^  J^^^^^^S^ 

Mr.  President.  I  had  planned,  but  I  ue.  ^.  nnivprsitips  and  the  manufactur- 
will  not  do  it  today,  to  try  to  get  rid  of  The  United  States  will  move  with  ^  j^So^  iSe  aSd  ^SSl  to  oSr 
a  few  myths.  You  know,  there  are  those  times.  We  wiU  train  and  retrain.  S?ti^  Yes  T  S^  taSnuS^  but  tt 
some  who  think  the  United  States  of  Our  manufacturers  will  put  new  prod-  ^ati°";7^fii  ^ot  W-k 
America  economy  that  is  producing  uct  lines  and  marketed  quickly  trade  P™^*^*^  find  in  th£  bill  as  is  our  pro- 
jobs  and  opportunity  for  Americans  is  bill  or  no  trade  bill.  This  trade  bill,  or  -,^hen  I  {^°  "I  \9^^  ^^«*^f ^""J/™^ 
somehow  doing  terribly  in  this  world,  one  that  we  might  be  inspired  to  ^^"^LTie  J^th  .^^^ 
They  are  teUing  the  American  people  produce  that  is  three  times  better,  will  S^|f  "L^e  wThS  to  ^L  S 
we  have  a  real  mess  to  fix  up.  Well,  not  eliminate  the  need  for  the  Umted  ^^-V-^^,*!^ 

Mr.  President.  I  will  give  us  just  this  States  of  America  to  be  changmg  rap-  ^„^^"!L  °i„  "^^    f  ^'pS^^^he 

general  statement.  Where  is  the  mess?  idly  in  terrn^  of  what  it  manufactures.  ^^^^  iT^n  I  ^fiSShed  ;rtth 

Out  of  the  whole  set  of  industrialized  how  it  produces  manufactured  goods,  ^f  °^*  l^^*^  But    in^iS  fl^hlon 

countries,  a  powerhouse  of  production  and    an    ever-increasing    productivity  ^J  ;^^°f^'^^^,^"^'i„"'tS  bS  30  ^^ 

of  material  goods  and  wealth,  thanks  level  by  our  people.  That  is  as  certain  *f .  J^^J^^^^f^  ^I^L  Sfi?L  S^ 

to  America's  civility  and  generosity,  as  day  follows  night.  ^-^^^.t^l?  ^nHTom^;.^^?,^^ 

they  are  growing.  The  Soviet  Union  is  We  did  not  believe  it  to  be  possible,  v^ory  Panels,  and  comm^ions.-Th^ 

looking  oS  there  at  these  free  nations  We  thought  we  could  continue  to  op-  bill  requires  between  100  "^  165  ««' 

with  L  entrepreneural  economy  and  erate  just  as  we  had  from  the  industri-  r^P^'if'^^i'iJ*^,'.^  ^^koS  rSS^ 

wondering  what  in  the  world  is  hap-  al    revolution    through    the    Second  bill    mcluded    165    of    tf ofe    r^PO^- 

penixig  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  World  War  and  up  until  12  or  15  years  ^'^^^^^'%^^'^^J^lJ'Z.f^^^J 

the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  in-  ago.  The  United  States  of  America,  rrmumum.  It  authonzes  some  new  en- 

dustrialized  free  world  probably  has  business  and  labor,  thought  we  would  ""ement  program^^l  m  the  n^e 

much  to  do  with  the  Soviet  Union  just  do  business  as  we  always  did.  We  °^  «f  ae'Tlpn^  I  i^^tKnSS^t 

change  in  attitudes  and  willingness  to  would  produce  steel  just  as  we  had  for  Mr.  President.  I^av^^<^he  entire  l^t 

negotiate   as   our   military   prepared-  years.  We  would  produce  cars  just  as  ^  "l^*  *««"Sle  JSd   onlT™n 

ness.  we  had.  And  no  poUtical  leader  could  sions.  It  is  t^o^j^lf-^P^Jf^  o'VLf  f^ 

Mr.    President,    in    terms    of    job  have  told  them  they  had  to  change  be-  P*l«^  i^'J?,',  ^fL^l^'^J^*'^^ 

growth  and  income  growth,  for  all  the  cause  they  would  not  believe  us.  ^"Sn?^  S   ?a^?t   nStS^^thf 

mess  that  everybody  keeps  saying  we  But.      Mr.      President,      we      have  «)nsent   to    have    it   pnnted    m   the 

have,  there  are  only  two  countries  in  changed.   The  competition  from   our  "Sp^ff-                   nKi«.tion  thP  mutP- 

the  world  who  have  had  both  income  allies  whom  we  encourage  to  grow  and  There  ^^Hi«  "°  ^^'^^"^^^^i^^Jfe 

growth  and  substantial  job  growth  in  prosper  have  modeled  their  education  nal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

the  past  5  years.  If  you  listen  to  what  system  after  ours  and  they  are  doing  Record,  as  louows. 

people  would  say.  you  would  surely  better  than  us.  Are  we  going  to  stand  New  agenda,  offices  and  commission 

think  it  is  not  America.  Well,  it  just  up  now  and  say  to  Japan,  stop  doing  so  cumytaHve  total 

happens  to  be  the  United  States  of  well  in  education,  or  are  we  going  to  office     of     Training     Technology 

America  and  Japan.  All  the  rest  of  say  we  have  to  improve  ours.  I  assume  Transfer,  Department  of  Educa- 

them    in   Europe.    France.    Germany,  it  is  the  latter  because  the  former  is  a       tion I 

Italy,  all  of  them  combined,  they  do  joke.                                                         •  Training  Technology  Transfer  Advi- 

not  approach  having  both  the  kind  of  They   surely   will   not.   They   hfive       scry  Board 2 

job  growth  we  do  and  income  growth,  learned  that  they  tu-e  committed  to  a  Advisory  councils  to  centers  of  tater- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  have  superior  education.                                          national  business  education 8 

less   jobs   in   order   to   have   income  If  you  want  to  know  what  we  ought  Regional   centers   in    international 

growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  West  Ger-  to  do  to  be  competitive,  we  ought  to       business  education 14 

many,  which  we  seem  to  be  so  worried  make  sure   our  young   people   get  a    National  trade  data  bank 18 
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leports.  Reviews,  and  Studies 

total -1-100 

new  types  of  investigation  (Many 

than  four  will  actually  result)  are  re- 


JSTR  Is  required  to  initiate  an  investi- 
of  Japanese  trade  barriers  in  several 


Indus  Ties 

(2)  IJSTR  must  initiate  section  301  investi- 
gations regarding  trade  liberalization  prior- 
iUes: 

(3)  fcommerce  is  required  to  conduct  expe 
dited  antidumping  investigations  of  certain 
prodv  ets;  and 

(4)  JSTR  is  required  to  Investigate  certain 
count  rles  regarding  lack  of  foreign  market 
open]  ess  in  telecommunications  trade 

Ret  uires  SBA  to  prepare  reports  on  policy 
optiofis  for  a  number  of  export  related 
issued  affecting  small  business. 

Re<  uires  SBA  to  report  on  costs  Incurred 
by  81  tall  business  in  pursuit  of  legitimate 
cUlm  I  under  trade  laws. 


Director  of  NIST  shall  keep  Congress 
fully  and  currently  Informed  with  regard  to 
all  of  the  activities  of  NIST.  -- 

President  shall  report  to  Congress  at  the 
time  he  submits  his  FY  1990  budget  on  his 
policies  and  budget  proposals  for  semicon- 
ductors, fiber  optics,  and  superconduction. 

Secretary  of  Education  is  required  to 
make  3  new  evaluations. 

Study  by  Director  of  Office  of  Training 
Technology  Transfer. 
National  School  Drop-Out  Study. 
Evaluation    by    Secretary    of    dislocated 
worker  assistance. 

Annual  report  by  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
dislocated  worker  assistance. 

Evaluations  and  Reports  on  Demonstra- 
tion Programs  for  dislocated  workers  (5  dif- 
ferent evaluations). 

Aiinual  long-term  agriculture  strategy 
report;  no  sunset. 

USDA  reorganization  evaluation;  due 
April  30,  1989. 

PAS  reorganization  study;  due  April  30, 
1989. 

Annual  report  to  Senate  and  House  Agri- 
culture Committees  from  PAS  office  of 
trade  assistance;  no  sunset. 

Annual  PAS  report  to  Congress  on  value- 
added  beef,  pork,  and  poultry  products;  no 
sunset  > 

Agricultural  attache  report;  ongoing  re- 
ports, no  sunset. 

Annual  report  to  Congress  on  marketing 
programs  for  forces  products;  no  sunset. 

Canadian  wheat  import  licensing  study; 
due  90  days  after  enactment. 

Annual  import  inventory  statistical 
report;  no  sunset. 

Honey  study;  due  60-90  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

Dairy  import  quota  study;  due  180  days 
after  enactment. 

Report  on  intermediate  export  credit;  due 
180  days  after  enactment. 

Report  on  imported  meat  &  poultry  prod- 
ucts; due  90  days  after  enactment. 

Study  of  circumvention  of  agricultural 
quotas;  due  180  days  after  enactment. 

Study  of  lamb  Imports;  due  180  days  after 
enactment. 
Rose  study;  due  240  days  after  enactment. 
Require  FDA.  (Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration), to  evaluate  and  report  annually  on 
pesticide  residue  in  domestic  and  imported 
food  products. 

Require  FDA  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  food  importing  countries 
to  obtain  foreign  pesticide  use  data,  and 
report  on  foreign  pesticide  use. 

Require  FDA  to  a  review  to  determine  the 
potential  use  of  rapid  pesticide  detection 
methods. 

Requires  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to 
report  on  discriminatory  foreign  shipping 
practices. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  new  export  promotion 
intermediaries. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress each  year  on  international  economic 
policy  including  exchange  rate  policies. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  an  international  debt 
management  authority  and  report  to  Con- 
erress  on  progress  being  made  in  discussion 
with  other  countries. 

Requires  the  Commerce  Secretary  to 
report  to  Congress  evaluating  U.S.  export 
services  and  on  possible  integration  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  export  services. 

Directs  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
conduct  study  of  the  current  export  control 
system  and  make  recommendations  for  reg- 
ulatory and  legislative  reforms. 


Requires  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 
sultation with  Sec.  of  Energy,  to  study  exist- 
ing restrictions  on  crude  oil  exports  in  rela- 
tion to  national  security  and  energy  inter- 
ests. 

Requires  annual  reports  by  the  President 
on  costs  of  illegal  technology. 

Requires  federal  banking  agencies  to 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the  level  of  ex- 
posure of  banking  institutions  to  troubled 
debt. 

Directs  federal  banking  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  conduct  a  study  of  debt  service  obli- 
gations associated  with  sovereign  debt  of  de- 
veloping coiuitries. 

Requires  Secretary  of  Treasury,  in  consul- 
tation with  IMF,  to  study  the  feasibUity  of 
reducing  international  debt  through  IMF. 

Requires  Chairman  of  Export-Import 
Bank  working  with  international  organiza- 
tions, to  prepare  a  report  on  the  tied  aid 
credit  practices  in  other  countries. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Federal  Reserve,  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, FDIC.  SEC  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  report  to  Congress  at  least  every 
four  years  on  foreign  treatment  of  U.S.  fi- 
nancial service  institutions. 

Directs  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  inclusion  of  loan 
loss  reserves  as  part  of  banks'  primary  cap- 
ital for  regulatory  purposes. 

Requires  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  con- 
duct nationwide  survey  of  current  technolo- 
gy extension  programs. 

A  minimum  of  32  Reports,  Reviews,  Stud- 
ies, Determinations,  Recommendations. 

Requires  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  for  the  next 
five  years  on  the  effect  of  the  patent  proc- 
ess amendments  contained  in  this  trade  blU. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prepare 
annual  report  on  sales  of  U.S.-made  auto 
parts  to  Japan. 

Secretary  of  SUte  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress within  6  months  of  enactment  on  ways 
to  improve  reporting  on  the  status  of 
worker  rights  abroad. 

Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  trade  policies  and  trade  prac- 
tices of  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Council  on  Federal  Participation  in  Sema- 
tech  is  required  to  study  on  progress  to 
achieving  defense  and  civilian  goals  of  Se- 
matech  and  to  report  annually  to  Congress. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  know  some  very  good  people 
spent  a  lot  of  time  working  very  hard 
on  this  bill,  I  regret  two  things.  First,  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  vote  for  it. 
Second,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  think  the  American 
job  machine  is  broken  down.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  to  the  contrary,  I 
am  one  who  is  committed  to  maintain- 
ing it,  seeing  if  we  can  keep  this  busi- 
ness cycle,  this  adrlition  of  new  jobs  in 
the  American  marketplace,  continu- 
ing. 

What  a  coincidence.  The  day  before 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  this  take-it-or- 
leave-it  bill,  the  most  current  econom- 
ic review  of  America's  activities  in  the 
private  sector  and  the  public  sector 
was  released.  There  have  been  those 
who  thought  that  Black  Monday  was 
going  to  ruin  the  American  economy. 
Again.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  Sen- 
ate's time.  I  am  going  to  insert  in  the 
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Record  the  latest  set  of  economic  data  If  America  can  flourish  and  prosper  the  House  produced  some  7  months 

about  this  fantastic  American  econo-  with  less  of  the  work  that  requires  ago  just  is  not  good  enough,  and  espe- 

niy  manual  labor  and  more  that  is  related  cially  since  there  are  some  risks  built 

I   ask  unanimous  consent  to   have  to  brain  power  and  new  skills,  I  say  into  it  that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 

this  material  printed  in  the  Record.  that  is  an  America  I  want  to  be  a  part  take. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  of.  We  either  are  part  of  it  or  we  are       i  yield  the  floor.                           

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  not  going  to  make  it  in  the  new,  free  Mr.  RIEGLE  and  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ 

Record  as  follows*  world  economy  that  we  helped  create,    addressed  the  Chair.       

^       '            ,     ,       „„-.,-,„«„„;  ™/«..  that    is    producing    more    goods    and  The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Change-Quarter-to-QuarUr  annuel  rates  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  anything  Senator  from  Michigan. 

23  anybody   ever  conceived  of.   We  will  Mr.    RIEGLE.    Mr.    President,    the 

plrsonScoi^^umption  expenditure^^          3:8  either  compete  with  it  or  we  can  pass    Senator  from  Minnesota 

Nonresidential  fixed  investment 21.0  trade  bill  after  trade  bill  and  we  will  Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    was 

Residential  investment -9.4  wither  on  the  vine,  just  as  certain  as  hoping  we  could  get  the  time  agree- 

Exports  of  goods  and  services 10.2  ^^y  follows  night.  ment  now.  but  I  will  wait. 

Imports  of  goods  and  services 5.2  j^j.  president,  there  are  a  number  of  Mr   RIEGLE.  If  the  majority  leader 

Government  purchases  of  goods  and   _^^  ^  provisions  in  this  bill  that,  in  good  ^^nts  to  take  the  time  of  the  minority 

^^Pederal ZZZZZ      2Z.Z  conscience.  I  must  say  are  an  unprove-  leader  to  try  to  do  that  now.  I  was 

state  and  "local"!!"!!!".." 1-5  ment  in  the  trade  policies  of  this  coun-  g^^j^g  ^  ^^j^^g  an  accommodation  with 

Mr   President,  suffice  it  to  say.  the  try.  But  my  final  point  is  this:  I  really  ^y  friend  from  Minnesota.  We  were 

prophets  of  gloom  are  wrong  again,  do   not   believe,   m   the   name   (^f   an  ^^^^  ^^der  the  same  expectation  of 

Not  only  did  this  cycle  of  growth  con-  American    economy    that    is    truly    a  speaking  next.  I  would  be  willing  to 

tinue.  but  also,  in  almost  every  single  marvel    that  *f.  o"«Jt  to  take  any  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  g^  ^rst  for  10  minutes  if 

category  that  is  relevant  to  jobs  and  "^f^^L  fif^lenaTor  T^^^^^  *'  ^  °^^  ^°^^  '°  "^  '*"•  ^^  '^'^^  ^ 

competitiveness,  lo  and  behold,  things  ^i"     ^  ^  "-t  Ih^nt  von  mieM  to  take  ^°"1^  ^o"°^  *^^^*-  ^  ^^^^  ''^  °"^^^  ^ 

are  moving  positively,  not  negatively,  take.  I  do  not  t^mk  yo"  °"^ht  to  take  ^^^    .^j^  ^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Even  in  plant  investment  by  American  s°^«t^)r^  ^^*'  "?,  rhS^LT^Tnd  seek    the    unanimous-consent    agree- 

business.    investment    is   dramatically  :^,^"  ^'^vf^^Tif 'V?t  t?  vnn  IrJ^ol^a  ment. 

up.    jobs    are    up.    unemployment    is  "j^.^Jf  ,^,f„t  ?hit  are  suoDosinni  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

down,  growth  is  up.  ^°  Hon^ina^tpi?  Ion  on^hfto  be  ?erv  Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor 

Mr.     President,     there     is    nothing  ^"^^^"'^^^^^P^;/""  °"^Ji  ^°  ^e   v^^^  and  has  yielded  to  the  majority  leader, 

wrong  with  the  American  job  machine,  careful;   vo"^  o^g^t   to   be   sure   you  ^^  ^^rd.  I  thank  both  Senators. 

One  closing  thought:  I  will  acknowl-  know  ^^^t.y°"  "f^^°"*f^-  ^  _„,  ^„^,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Re- 
edge  that  there  may  be  some  who  ^^- ^^/,^',t„ /J^^^^  publican  leader  and  I  have  a  list  of  the 
would  like  the  stability  of  20  years  f  °r^,if  ,V.tSJ'^„f/„^i^^°"Le  u^^J  names  and  the  times  which  Senators 
ago.  There  may  be  some  who  do  not  l^f.^^^^'^f.^^iiy  °/,=^°j^„^rket  is  S^^^  have  indicated  that  they  would  want 
like  the  fact  that  Hewlett-Packard,  a  States  Our  ^''PO'^ing  market  is  going  adds  up  to  3  hours  and  25 
$10  billion  American  company,  has  up  and  growmg--17-percent  growth  in  ^^  providing  we  do  not  get  an- 
told  us  that  50  percent  of  their  prod-  our  export  '"^'^f^^^J J^ ^xp^Ss  Sat  Xr  %qSest  before  we  sit  dow^.  That 
ucts  are  3  years  old  or  younger.  There  problem  is  not  that  our  exports  that  ^^^  .^  ^^ 
may  be  some  who  say,  "Gee,  we  wish  it  are  gomg  down,  it  is  our  unports  that  worn  ^  ^  j^_^^  ^^^  ^  ^  .^^^  ^^^^ 

"?erSlt,?oi"American    growth  "MfXsSent,  I  am  for  those  kinds  ^^l^ ^^'^^^^Z co.X^  ^t  . 

companies,  growing  at  12  percent  to  15  of  things  in  the  field  of  education,  m  ^Jj^^./^^^'^at^r  Jhan^4.3r^d  we 

percent,  are  telling  us  that  50  percent  the  field  of  science  aiid  technology,  m  1°^ J"";,""  out  Not^l  Senator?  ^e 

of  their  products  are  5  years  old  or  the  field  of  manufacturing  exceUence.  ''^"^^^  "° ^  °  ere   M^^^ 

younger.  There  may  be  some  who  say.  in  the  field  of  research  for  American  1°^^  °r5v,J,*;"a^gJJ^t^^ii^ber  on  m" 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  go  back  to  the  business,  in  the  field  of  enhancmg  the  does  "ot  show  a  ^^jf  ^  S  meetES 

good   old   days,   when   things   moved  ability  of  more  and  more  of  our  young  ^'^^  ^"f'f  °''"-  "  f_^  ^ 

more  slowly?"  Yes.  there  may  be  some  people  to  get  into  science  and  engi-  ^^„  "°^  *  ^^'^^^jf  |^' J^^  solak  ^ 

who  want  to  return  to  the  days  when  neering.    and    making    sure    that    we  ^^^°  "m^  Or  w^ca^  set  it  tor  53^ 

an    18-year-old    could    leave    a    high  retain    our    science    supremacy    and  ^?„*i*.""'^05^;^^^^^^ 

school,  walk  down  the  street,  and  go  to  regain   our   technology   supremacy-I  '=^?!^/°7!lS^^^^°PjijJi^^^ 

work  for  United  States  Steel  and  stay  am   for   those   things.   But   I   do   not  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  tne 

there  40  years,  doing  the  same  job.  think  this  bill  does  any  of  those.  ™*i°"oLif?fT,HliH 

and  retire  So  I  hope  we  get  a  trade  bUl.  I  am  Mr.  BYRD.  I  yieio. 

Mr.  President,  if  those  were  the  good  not  at  all  worried  if  things  continue  on  Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  whatever  the  major- 
old  days  they  are  gone  forever,  not  as  they  are  and  we  work  on  the  other  ity  leader  prefers.  I  have  been  trying 
only  from  Arnerica;  they  are  literally  things  that  are  not  part  of  this  bUl-  to  f^^msh  speaker  durtag  that  p^n^^^ 
gone  from  the  material  and  wealth-  the  fiscal  deficit  of  America.  It  is  a  from  4  untU  5.  We  have  one  requ^t 
producing  countries  of  the  worid.  be-  problem.  We  are  not  going  to  do  any-  for  60  mmutes  which  would  fit  right  in 
cause  competition  forced  us  to  change,  thing  about  that  with  this  bUl   "This  there. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  those  bill  will  actually  make  the  deficit  a  Mr.   BYRD.    It   would^fit   m   very 
who  think  that  that  was  a  good  time  little  worse.  nicely,  would  it  not? 
for  America.  Frankly,   I   am  excited  So,  Mr.  President,  it  took  me  a  while  Mr.  President    let  us  proceed  with 
about  the  fact  that,  as  I  look  at  the  because  I  understand  the  good  people  the  names  and  the  tune  lumts  and  at 
job  demographics,  there  are  more  and  who  worked  on  this  bill.  I  understand  least  tryto  get  that  <tone 
more  white-coUar  workers  in  America,  the  usual  rationale.  "It  is  better  than  Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr  President  wm  the 
What  is  wrong  with  that?   I  would  when  it  left  the  Senate.  It  could  have  distmguished  majority  leader  yield? 
think     we     ought     to     be     saying,  been  worse."   And   that   is   generally  JJ^- B'^P;!  »^  J^PP^, ,!f  ^^^^f.-      ^ 
"Hooray."  It  probably  means  that  our  part  of  the  way  we  do  thmgs  here,  and       Mr.  GRAMM  I  am  a  Uttle  bit  con- 
kids  have  to  get  a  better  education.  It  I  find  no  fault  with  it.  cemed  about  where  we  are  Komg  from 
probably  means  that  we  have  to  train  But  in  this  case,  being  better  than    here.  I  thmk  setting  a  time  limit  so  we 
them  better.  But  what  is  wrong  with  when  it  left  the  Senate  is  not  good    can  vote  on  the  trade  bill  is  a  good 
that?  enough,  and  being  better  than  what    thing. 
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Ian  concerned,  however,  about  the 
possi  )ility  of  bringing  up  a  bill  that 
wouli  1  change  the  law  under  the  immi- 
gration package  that  not  is  statute 
bef  or  B  that  package  has  an  opportuni- 
ty to  go  into  effect.  I  am  very  much 
oppoi  led  to  that  for  nimierous  reasons. 

I  \rould  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader,  if  we  are  able  to  set  a  time 
limit  here  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ng jf  the  Senate,  is  it  his  intention 
to  bring  up  that  immigration  bill 
bef  oi  B  the  recess? 

Mr  BYRD.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  car  only  bring  it  up  by  imanimous- 
conscnt  before  the  recess,  and  I  will 
make  that  request.  I  have  indications 
that  hat  request  would  be  objected  to. 
It  wc  uld  be  my  intention  to  move,  but 
that  s  a  debatable  motion. 

I  u  iderstand  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  a  cloture  motion  offered  on 
that  notion  to  take  up,  and  the  distin- 
guish ed  Republican  leader  and  I  have 
discu  5sed  this,  hoping  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  vote  on  the  cloture  to- 
morrjw,  Thursday,  and  so  that  the 
Sena;e  would  not  have  to  be  here  on 
Fridsy  to  vote  on  cloture.  I  hope  we 
can  i;omplete  our  business  tomorrow 
and  I  e  out. 

Mr  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majo  rity  leader  will  continue  to  yield, 
I  wodd  simply  like  to  say  that  there 
woul  1  be  an  additional  way  to  bring  it 
up  ai  id  that  would  be  to  end  the  legis- 
lativ(  day  today  and  to  bring  it  up  to- 
morrjw  in  that  period  where  the 
motii  »n  to  move  to  it  is  not  debatable. 

An  I  to  understaaid  that  that  is  not 
the  i  itention  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jorit:  ■  leader? 

Mr  BYRD.  I  can  do  that  but  that  is 
not  00  percent  safe.  There  are  ways 
to  p  event  the  majority  leader  from 
even  doing  that. 

Mr  GRAMM.  I  am  aware  of  it,  but  I 
am  slso  aware  it  is  a  very  time  con- 
s\mu  ig  and  difficult  process. 

Mi  BYRD.  Not  necessarily.  Some- 
time I  it  is  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  I 
can  1  emember  a  few  times  when  it  has 
been  and  a  few  times  when  it  has  not 
been  I  do  not  want  to  disclose  all  of 
the  pewels  in  my  jewel  box  at  this 
mom  ent.  I  simply  want  to  answer  the 
Sena  tor  forthrightly. 

Ml.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guisl  led  majority  leader. 

Ml.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guisl  led  Senator. 

Ml.  President,  the  following  Sena- 
tors have  requested  the  times  which 
will  be  stated  not  necessarily  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated. 
Senator  Byrd  10  minutes;  Senator 
BEinsEN,  20  minutes— Senator  Bent- 
sen  '  Irishes  to  close  and  should  be  enti- 
tled to  close— Senator  Boschwitz,  10 
minutes:  Senator  Dole.  10  minutes: 
Seru  tor  Metzenbaum,  15  minutes:  Sen- 
ator MuRKOwsKi,  60  minutes:  Senator 
Mel<:her.  15  minutes:  Senator  Levin, 
10  ndnutes:  Senator  Wilson,  10  min- 
utes Senator  Reio,  10  minutes;  Sena- 


tor Gramm,  5  minutes:  Senator 
Graham,  5  minutes;  Senator  Rudman, 
10  minutes;  Senator  Riegle,  10  min- 
utes. Senator  DeConcini,  5  minutes; 
and  Senator  Heflin,  5  minutes. 

That  adds  up,  I  believe,  to  exactly  3 
hours  and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  least  we  lock  in  those 
times  and  in  each  case  that  the  re- 
quest bear  the  words  "not  to  exceed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  I  guess  we  need  to 
set  an  outside  time  for  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  5:30. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  5:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  have  suggest- 
ed the  hour  of  5:30. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  later. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No  later. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  later  than  5:30,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  the  request.  Sena- 
tors have  had  plenty  of  time  to  con- 
tact the  floor.  They  have  known  this 
discussion  was  going  on. 

I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
vote  will  be  no  later  than  5:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  and  especially  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  and  I  were  both  for  some 
length  of  time  now  anticipating  to 
speak  at  this  time. 

As  a  coiuliesy  to  him  I  am  prepared 
to  have  him  go  ahead  of  me  if  we 
could  have  an  understanding  he  will 
speak  for  10  minutes  and  I  will  be  rec- 
ognized when  he  is  finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Hearing  none,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes: following  the  10  minutes,  the 
Senator  from  Michigsui  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Michigan.  I  will  certainly 
not  exceed  10  minutes  and  I  under- 
stand that  I  should  not. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Second 
World  War  we  have  had  a  remarkable 
worldwide  economic  recovery  and 
much  of  that  economic  recovery  was 
based  upon  the  opening  of  world 
tri-ie,  especially  the  ability  of  nations 


to  trade  with  one  another.  For  the 
period  following  the  Second  World 
War.  certainly  this  Nation  benefited 
enormously  from  expanded  trade,  ex- 
panded productive  capacity  and  from 
its  ability  to  expand  its  economy  to  ac- 
commodate the  burgeoning  world 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if 
every  nation  passed  a  bill  like  the 
trade  bill  that  we  have  before  us  now, 
the  continued  expansion  of  world 
trade  would  not  occur;  indeed  there 
would  probably  be  a  contraction. 

My  friend,  the  Congressman  from 
the  district  in  which  I  live.  Congress- 
man Frenzel.  has  stated  that  much  of 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  will,  if  en- 
acted, result  in  mirror  legislation, 
identical  legislation,  being  passed  in 
other  countries.  And  in  the  event  that 
occurs,  we  must  ask  ourselves:  Will  we 
be  better  off?  Will  our  trade  increase? 
Will  world  trade  be  constricted  or  will 
it  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  nature 
that  will  help  third  and  fourth  world 
coimtries  rise  out  of  their  rather  poor 
conditions  and  join  the  industrialized 
world? 

In  my  judgment,  while  this  bill  has 
many  good  features— and  I  will  talk 
about  them— if  this  legislation  is  mir- 
rored by  the  other  major  trading  na- 
tions, there  will  be  incessant  trade 
wars  and  incessant  retaliation:  the  ac- 
tions taken  on  our  side  of  the  waters 
will  create  some  of  that  pressure. 
World  trade  wlU  be  constrained  rather 
than  expanded  and  everyone  will 
suffer  from  that,  including  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  plant  closing  provision  in  this 
bUl.  Frankly,  I  think  the  provisions 
are  not  that  significant.  Indeed  the 
impact  of  these  plant-closure  provi- 
sions on  business  has  been  very  much 
overrated.  Although  I  support  plant 
closing  notification  in  concept  because 
it  respects  the  dignity  of  the  employ- 
ee, I  would  like  to  outline  my  thoughts 
on  why  it  shouldn't  be  in  this  bill  by 
drawing  on  my  business  experience 
over  a  couple  of  decades. 

I  worked  in  a  plywood  manufactur- 
ing plant  owned  by  my  brother.  It  was 
very  interesting.  When  our  order  file 
got  low,  if  it  got  down  to  a  week  or  10 
days,  people  actually  slowed  down  a 
little  bit.  And  when  our  order  file 
lengthened  and  stretched  out,  they 
worked  like  beavers. 

The  idea  that  a  plant  can  close  aU  of 
a  sudden  and  nobody  has  any  notice  of 
it,  that  it  simply  happens  out  of  the 
blue  is  a  fiction.  Everybody  in  town 
knows  if  a  plant  Is  not  modernizing. 
Everybody  in  town  knows  when  a 
plant  has  a  very  low  order  file.  Cer- 
tainly the  employees  know.  Certainly 
everybody  knows  when  that  plant  is 
not  doing  maintenance  and  repair  and 
when  that  plant  is  not  doing  well.  And, 
conversely,  they  know  when  the  plant 
is  doing  very  well. 


The  idea  of  a  plant  closing  when  it  is 
doing  extraordinarily  well  without 
notice  is,  I  think,  unheard  of.  I  have 
seen  the  GAO  report  regarding  plant 
closings,  but  I  do  not  think  it  takes 
into  account  the  realism  that  accom- 
panies a  plant  closing.  If  a  plant  is 
going  to  close,  that  fact  usually  is  very 
well  known  throughout  the  communi- 
ty, certainly  among  the  employees. 
There  normally  are  no  surprises:  cer- 
tainly no  surprises  around  here  and  no 
surprises  in  business,  either. 

Although  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  report  of  a  plant  closing  on  the 
workers  and  community.  I  don't  be- 
lieve such  a  provision  has  a  proper 
place  in  this  trade  bill. 

It  will  constrain  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  people  to  acquire  businesses. 
Ironically,  it  will  constrain  our  ability 
to  become  competitive. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  bill  that  is 
supposed  to  make  the  United  States 
more  competitive  in  world  trade 
should  have  a  plant  closing  provision 
in  it.  Is  it  there  in  the  name  of  com- 
petitiveness? Certainly  not.  Is  it  going 
to  make  us  more  competitive  to  have  a 
plant  closing  provision?  Certainly 
nobody  would  maintain  that. 

I  spoke  on  the  steps  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  to  a  high  school  class.  One 
of  the  teachers  asked  whether  I  think 
it  Is  fair  that  an  employee  of  a  decade 
or  two  or  three  is  suddenly  put  out  of 
work.  I  said,  "Well,  it  is  like  a  school 
closing  or  a  school  consolidation.  Is 
there  any  question  that  it  is  going  to 
occur  months,  perhaps  even  years,  in 
advance,  as  you  see  the  enrollment  go 
down  and  the  talk  begins  that  perhaps 
there  should  be  consolidation;  likewise 
as  you  see  the  order  file  of  a  plant  go 
down  and  the  employees  begin  to  work 
not  40  hours  a  week,  but  36  or  32 
hours  or  they  begin  to  have  some 
layoff  of  peripheral  people.  Is  it  net 
also  clear  that  the  plant  is  in  trouble 
and  may  have  to  close?" 

Quite  clearly,  plant  closing  notifica- 
tion is  not  a  provision  which  will  make 
America  more  competitive.  Just  as  im- 
portant, this  provision  will  not  do 
much  to  soften  the  blow  of  a  plant 
closing  on  the  workers  and  their  com- 
munity. 

But  my  opposition  to  this  bill  is  not 
based  solely  on  the  plant  closing  provi- 
sions in  this  bill.  Instead,  I  am  far 
more  concerned  about  the  substantive 
trade  provision  and  their  impact  on 
our  competitiveness. 

My  friend  from  New  Mexico  pointed 
out  the  large  number  of  new  commis- 
sions, agencies,  and  offices.  State  and 
Federal,  that  are  going  to  be  created 
by  this  bill.  There  are  30  in  all.  and 
perhaps  even  more.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  know  if  there  are  more.  I  under- 
stand the  bill  will  require  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  additional  150  or  160  re- 
ports. 

I  recently  was  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  told  me 


that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  re- 
quired to  make  715  reports— 715  re- 
ports—annually to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  know  of  many  Sen- 
ators who  would  read  a  dozen  of  them. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  read  a 
single  one  of  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
very  many  of  them  are  considered. 
Some  of  them  are  useful.  I  would 
imagine  of  that  number,  however,  600 
of  them  could  be  done  away  with  and 
no  one  would  be  the  wiser  or  nobody 
would  miss  them.  A  lot  of  paper  would 
be  saved.  A  lot  of  time  would  be  saved. 
A  lot  of  hours  would  be  saved. 

Quite  frankly,  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  review  this  legislation  in  time 
for  the  vote.  I  see  that  the  conference 
report  is  about  1,300  pages  long.  The 
final  copy  was  received  just  days  in  ad- 
vance of  consideration  of  this  bill, 
hardly  time  to  give  the  indepth  kind 
of  consideration  necessary. 

There  are  some  good  things  in  this 
bill.  I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  them 
all.  In  the  event  this  bill  passed,  we 
will  probably  turn  to  the  Canadian 
free  trade  agreement.  I  think  that  we 
should  turn  to  it  and  begin  consider- 
ation of  it,  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
everything  in  it. 

Some  of  the  uncertainty  that  has 
himg  over  the  world  trade  arena  for 
some  years  as  we  developed  legislation 
will  be  erased.  The  administration's 
authority  to  negotiate  international 
trade  agreements  will  also  be  expand- 
ed. That  is  a  good  provision.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  provisions  that  I 
think  are  particularly  good,  but  which 
I  will  identify  only  by  reference. 

The  bill  will  improve  the  antidump- 
ing law.  It  will  improve  protection  for 
intellectual  property  rights.  It  will 
beef  up  the  position  of  the  USTR, 
which  I  think  is  positive.  It  will  imple- 
ment the  harmonized  system  for  clas- 
sifying goods.  It  will  implement  the 
Nairobi  Protocol  for  duty-free  items.  It 
will  clarify  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  It  will  beef  up  U.S.  services 
to  promote  exports.  It  will  initiate  new 
export  promotion  programs,  and  on 
and  on. 

There  are,  however,  many  negative 
aspects  to  the  bill.  It  will  be  hard  on 
agriculture.  The  301  amendments  will 
be  particularly  difficult  to  deal  with, 
in  my  judgment. 

I  see  that  my  time  has  expired.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  give  a  longer  and 
more  complete  statement  of  my  views 
on  this  subject  when  the  bill  is  re- 
turned to  us  after  the  veto  which,  as 
the  majority  leader  said,  he  fully  ex- 
pects, and  so  do  I. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Michigan. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


for  10  minutes  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
what  some  of  the  earlier  comments 
have  been  from  colleagues  who  have 
just  spoken,  we  truly  have  a  trade 
crisis  on  our  hands.  We  do  not  have  to 
look  any  further  back  than  what  the 
stock  market  did  a  week  and  a  half  ago 
when  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver- 
age was  knocked  down  over  100  points 
in  a  single  day  because  of  the  trade 
statistics  for  the  month  of  February 
being  reported.  Those  trade  statistics 
showed  an  enormous  monthly  deficit 
for  the  United  States,  and  that  has 
been  the  pattern,  now,  for  several 
years.  That  monthy  deficit  indicated 
an  annual  trade  deficit  level  of  $166 
billion. 

That  means  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinuing to  hemorrhage  scarce  capital 
at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  every  2Vi  days. 
That  money  is  hemorrhaging  out  of 
the  country,  being  spent  on  a  gigantic 
wave  of  foreign  goods  coming  into  the 
United  States  way  beyond  what  we  are 
able  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  could  sell  the  rest  of  the  world 
far  more  but  they  wUl  not  buy  it.  They 
will  not  buy  it  even  when  our  products 
are  better  and  cheaper  than  theirs  as 
they  are  in  many  cases. 

There  are  a  number  of  countries 
that  want  to  sell  their  products  here 
but  will  not  let  us  sell  our  products  in 
their  coimtries.  Japan  is  the  worst  of- 
fender by  far,  with  all  kinds  of  devices 
to  engage  in  unfair  trade  and  trade 
cheating.  Taiwan  and  Korea  and  other 
countries  also  follow  that  same  pat- 
tern. 

As  a  result  we  have  this  massive  defi- 
cit. "There  are  about  500  pages  in  the 
bill  itself,  and  every  page,  every  line 
will  help  this  country.  It  will  help 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

I  heard  talk  earlier  from  a  colleague 
about:  well,  let  us  give  up  on  the  blue- 
collar  jobs  and  let  us  just  go  out  and 
have  the  nice  white-collar  jobs.  Well, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  middle  class  of  this 
country  was  established  and  main- 
tained on  what  we  call  blue-collar  jobs 
because  many  of  those  jobs  are  manu- 
facturing sector  jobs,  they  are  high 
value-added  jobs,  and  they  are  jobs 
that  allow  somebody  to  earn  a  middle- 
class  income. 

By  that  I  mean  an  income  that  has 
not  only  a  decent  wage  associated  with 
it  but  health  protection  benefits,  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  a  wage  that  en- 
ables a  worker  over  a  period  of  years 
to  accumulate  enough  money  to  buy  a 
home,  become  a  homeowner,  to  set 
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_  money  aside  to  send  children  on 

idvanced  training  and  education 

college.  These  are  valuable  jobs. 

are  the  jobs  that  really  built 

country. 

just  give  them  away  and  replace 

in  many  cases  with  minimum 

jobs  or  service  industry  jobs  that 

often  have  no  health  insurance 

no  retirement  pay  is  not  a  very 

exchange.  It  does  not  help  this 

y.  That  is  not  a  solution. 

solution  is  to  insist  that  other 

in  this  global  economy  play 

f  they  want  to  trade  in  the  United 
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Tnere  was  an  article  just  this  week 

Chicago  Tribune.  I  hold  it  up 

It    says,    "Japanese  ^  denounce 

bill."  I  am  not  surprised  that 

denoimced  the  trade  bill.  The 

do  not  like  this  bill  because 

them  to  play  fair  in  world 

.  And  playing  by  unfair  rules  has 
very  beneficial  to  them.  Last  year 
Japanese  had  a  $60  billion  trade 
with  the  United  States.  $60 
billifcn  surplus.  That  means  they  are 
taklig  $5  billion  a  month  out  of  our 
ecor  omy. 

Ts  iwan  last  year  had  a  trade  surplus 

approaching    $18    billion.    They    are 

$1.5  billion  a  month  out  of  our 

Taiwan  is  an  area  that  is 

the  size  of  the  State  of 
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there  is  all  kinds  of  trade  cheat- 

soing  on  in  the  world  today.  The 

of  this  bill  is  a  super  301 

that  will  put  a  stop  to  the 

cheating.  All  that  does  is  give 

workers  and  our  companies  a  fair 

.__  to  compete  overseas  and  to  sell 

goods  and  to  provide  jobs  right 

at  home,  jobs  that  we  need;  good 

middle-class    jobs,     jobs    that 

people  over  a  working  lifetime 

Require  a  house  and  to  be  able  to 

for  their  retirement  and  to 

their  kids  on  to  college.  What  we 

talking  about  here  is  preserving, 

essential  part  of  the  American  job 

We  certainly  see  it  in  manufac- 

but  it  goes  out  into  other  job 

as  well. 

have  said  that  the  plant  clos- 

provision  is  sufficient  groimds  to 

this  bill,  and  sadly  the  President 

said  that.  Well,  the  President  is 

wrong  on  that  issue  and  it  is  a  real 

..  Yesterday  or  2  days  ago  in  the 

Street  Journal  they  nailed  this 

right  on  the  front  page  and  they 

it  very  clear.  This  is  what  the 

Street  Journal  had  to  say  on  that 
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Tke  provision  is  being  blown  out  of  all 
proi  lortlon.  Discussions  of  it  are  laden  with 
lde<  logical  and  pseudoeconomic  rhetoric 
cha  ■acterlstlc  of  political  debate  in  an  elec- 
tior  year 

1  hey  go  on  to  say 

Ii  fact  the  plant  closings  language  is 
not  ling  more  than  a  modest  effort  to  make 
sur^  ttuat  the  few  companies  inclined  to  do 


so  do  not  hide  plans  to  close  a  plant  until 
the  last  minute  leaving  woricers  and  commu- 
nities in  the  lurch. 
They  further  go  on  to  say: 
According  to  business  and  laljor,  many  big 
companies  already  offer  some  form  of  ad- 
vance layoff  notice. 
They  go  on  to  add  that: 
President  Reagan's  own  taslc  force  on  eco- 
nomic adjustment  and  worker  dislocation, 
which    included    companies    like    General 
Electric  and  USX  and  other  major  corpora- 
tions, said  in  their  report,  "Advanced  notifi- 
cation to  employees  and  the  community  of 
plant  closings  and  large  scale  permanent 
layoffs  is  good  industrial  practice." 

That  was  the  President's  own  report 
saying  that.  But  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. If  we  do  not  learn  how  to  work 
together,  labor  and  management  and 
communities,  and  care  about  each 
other  and  work  as  a  team  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  fight  off  this  world 
competition.  If  managers  see  a  plant 
closing  coming  they  ought  to  share 
that  information  with  the  communi- 
ties and  with  the  workers  because 
maybe  a  way  can  be  found  to  head  it 
off.  If  not,  then  everybody  can  plan 
and  try  to  find  some  way  to  ease  the 
shock. 

That  makes  good  sense  because  if  we 
do  not  care  about  each  other  we  are 
not  going  to  have  the  kind  of  produc- 
tivity in  this  country  that  it  is  going  to 
take  to  excel  and  turn  this  trade  defi- 
cit around. 

In  fact,  if  a  company  does  not  know 
it  is  going  to  have  to  have  the  layoff 
or  the  plant  closing  ahead  of  time,  if 
they  cannot  foresee  it.  then  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  have  to  make 
an  announcement  and  the  law  specifi- 
cally would  say  that. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  a  reason  to  veto  the  bill.  We  are 
talking  about  an  excuse  to  veto  the 
bill.  Frankly,  the  administration  does 
not  think  we  need  a  trade  bill.  The 
President  was  out  in  Cleveland  not  too 
long  ago,  and  he  said  in  effect  that  he 
thought  the  trade  deficit  was  good  for 
us.  Well,  he  is  wrong  on  that  issue. 
The  trade  deficit  is  very  damaging  to 
this  coimtry  and  it  damages  our  long- 
term  prospects. 

The  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  estimated  that  by  1990  or 
1991  we  are  going  to  owe  the  rest  of 
the  world  some  $1  trillion,  $1  trillion  is 
a  1  thousand  billion. 

We  were  a  creditor  nation  from  1984 
going  all  the  way  back  to  1914. 
Through  the  depression  and  the  world 
wars  we  had  great  economic  strength 
on  a  global  basis.  That  has  been 
squandered  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  become  a  debtor  nation.  We  have 
passed  all  the  other  nations  on  the 
debtor  nation  list.  We  now  owe  more 
money  than  any  other  coimtry  in  the 
world,  in  fact,  almost  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  combined.  And  we  tu-e  adding 
new  international  debt  at  the  rate  of 
$1  billion  every  2%  days  because  our 


Government  has  refused  to  face  up  to 
the  trade  cheating  and  the  other  areas 
where  we  need  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional economic  performance. 

That  is  what  this  trade  bill  is  all 
about.  This  country  needs  it.  Every 
worker,  every  kid  in  this  country  needs 
this  bill  passed.  And  we  are  going  to 
pass  it  here  today.  But  the  President 
has  threatened  to  veto  it. 

I  would  hope  that  every  citizen  of 
this  country  if  they  only  ever  send  one 
letter  or  make  one  phone  call  to  the 
White  House  on  an  issue  will  use  this 
as  the  occasion  and  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "Look,  we  need  this  trade  bill  be- 
cause we  need  to  secure  our  economic 
future.  So  sign  the  bill." 

It  has  been  passed  overwhelmingly 
in  the  House  by  virtually  aU  of  the 
Democrats  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Republicans.  It  is  going  to  have  strong 
■bipartisan  support  here  when  it 
passes. 

Ask  the  President  to  put  his  signa- 
ture on  that  bill  and  make  this  bill 
law.  Let  us  do  something  to  help  this 
country  for  a  change.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing to  help  strengthen  ourselves  and 
our  ability  to  compete  in  international 
trade  and  to  stop  the  trade  cheating 
by  other  nations. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Especially 
when  we  are  adding  international  debt 
at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  every  2V4  days. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  We  are 
talking  about  the  future  of  the  people 
of  this  country  and  their  job  prospects 
a  year  and  2  and  3  and  4  years  down 
the  road.  When  students  come  here 
from  Michigan,  as  they  did  the  other 
day,  they  talk  about  being  worried 
about  their  job  prospects  because  they 
see  all  these  jobs  going  overseas  be- 
cause of  this  enormous  trade  deficit. 

Well,  it  is  a  real  worry,  and  we  ought 
to  help  them.  That  is  what  we  are 
here  for.  When  I  hear  all  this  sophist- 
ry about  the  plant-closing  provisions 
or  that  the  Japanese  trade  Minister  is 
whining  and  complaining  about  it: 
They  have  no  justification  to  say  one 
word  about  it,  because  they  have  been 
cheating  from  A  to  Z  in  international 
trade  with  us  now  for  years,  and  that 
is  why  they  have  a  $60  billion  trade 
surplus  despite  the  enormous  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  which  should 
have  corrected  that  problem  a  long 
time  ago.  They  will  not  take  our  prod- 
ucts. They  will  not  let  us  bid  on  con- 
struction projects.  They  will  not  allow 
our  agricxiltural  goods  in.  They  will 
not  allow  our  manufactured  goods  in. 
They  did  not  aUow  our  components  to 
go  into  computers  years  ago  when 
they  wanted  to  build  their  own  indus- 
try and  starve  our  industry. 

They  believe  in  one-way  trade.  Not 
two-way  trade. 

Well,  what  this  bill  says  is  look,  it  is 
time  for  fair  rules.  It  Is  time  for  fair 
niles  in  international  trade.  And  If  we 
cannot  compete  on  a  f  sdr  basis  then  we 


are  going  to  slide  behind.  But  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  out  there  and  compete  in 
the  face  of  unfair  rules  that  we  do  not 
do  anything  about,  then  we  cannot 
possibly  succeed  and  that  is  what  the 
data  shows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  spoken  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  must  pass  this  bill 
today  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
and  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  sign  that  bill  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  say  a  few  final  words  about 
the  plant  closing  provision  of  this 
trade  bill.  The  issue  here  is  a  hirnian 
one.  It  is  about  millions  of  workers 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  a  job: 
who  toil  and  sweat  to  help  their  com- 
pany prosper  and  who  then  get  tossed 
on  the  street,  without  the  courtesy  of 
even  a  moment's  warning.  It  is  about 
the  cities  and  towns  in  this  country 
that  bend  over  backward  to  attract 
and  maintain  business  through  tax 
breaks  and  road  construction  and 
other  benefits  only  to  be  left  holding 
the  bag  when  employers  shut  down 
without  warning.  What  happens  to 
these  hard-working,  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans and  their  communities  when  an 
employer  suddenly  pulls  the  plug? 
How  do  they  begin  to  pick  up  the 
pieces? 

No  section  of  our  country  has  been 
spared  the  devastation  of  sudden  busi- 
ness shutdowns.  Workers  and  families 
suffer  without  regard  to  gender,  race, 
or  class. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  425  em- 
ployees at  the  Owens-Coming  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  out- 
side Columbus  lost  their  jobs  on  1 
day's  notice  in  October  1986.  They 
came  to  work  on  Monday  and  were 
told  not  to  come  back  on  Tuesday. 
These  were  professionals  with  years  of 
service  and  a  long-term  vocational 
commitment.  Eighteen  months  later,  a 
local  church  leader  observed  that  the 
employees  were  so  stunned  they  were 
practically  nonfunctional— some  still 
have  not  recovered. 

In  Oakland,  CA,  more  than  500  em- 
ployees at  Blue  Cross  lost  their  jobs 
last  summer.  All  500  received  1  week's 
notice.  They  were  nonmedical  support 
staff:  Mostly  claims  processors  and 
clerical  personnel.  Of  the  500  who 
were  terminated,  99  percent  were 
female,  70  percent  were  minority,  and 
50  percent  were  single  heads  of  house- 
holds. These  500  Califomians  had  1 
week  in  which  to  figure  out  how  they 
would  pay  their  car  loans,  their  mort- 
gages, their  child  care  expenses. 

Sudden  plant  closings  are  shattering 
experiences,  but  they  are  especially 
devastating  for  small  communities. 
Take  Owatonna,  a  town  of  20.000  in 
southern  Minnesota.  In  1986,  2  weeks 
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before  Christmas,  125  production 
workers  arrived  at  their  machine  plant 
at  7:30  a.m.  One  hour  later,  at  8:30 
a.m.,  the  plant  was  closed  and  all  125 
workers  were  sent  home.  We  all  know 
the  scars  left  in  a  small  town  when 
one  of  its  major  employers  walks  out 
with  no  advance  warning. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  about  a 
plant  closing  in  my  neighboring  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  letter  describes 
an  experience  that  is  tragically  famil- 
iar to  us  all: 

On  Friday,  March  18,  1988,  at  approxi- 
mately 3:15  p.m.,  J.  Melvln  Freed.  Inc..  lo- 
cated in  Perltasie,  PA,  assembled  all  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  employees  In  the 
plant's  warehouse.  The  employees'  shift 
ended  at  3:45  p.m.  The  company's  president 
announced  to  the  employees  that  their  jobs 
were  terminated.  The  plant,  equipment,  and 
inventory  was  sold;  to  Erie  Scientific  Co,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  cbmpetitor  of  J.  Melvln 
Freed,  Inc.  After  the  company's  10  minute 
armouncement  of  the  pletnt  closure,  they 
were  generous  enough  to  inform  the  em- 
ployees they  would  be  paid  until  3:45  p.m. 
This  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  count- 
less nimibers  of  years.  Generations  of  fami- 
lies worked  at  this  plant.  The  emotional 
strain  on  the  workers  and  the  community  In 
which  the  plant  is  located  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  words. 

The  advance  notice  requirement  will 
not  end  the  tragedy  of  plant  closings. 
But  it  will  act  as  a  shock  absorber.  It 
will  give  workers  and  their  communi- 
ties the  chance  to  adjust,  to  seek  new 
direction.  Workers  will  have  time  to 
train  for  new  careers,  to  find  new  jobs 
without  losing  their  homes  or  cars  be- 
cause they  cannot  make  their  pay- 
ments. Communities  will  have  time  to 
attract  new  business,  to  shore  up  their 
tax  base.  After  the  years  of  skill  and 
sweat  from  their  employees,  after  the 
years  of  tax  exemptions,  new  roads, 
and  free  sewer  hookups  from  their 
communities,  companies  owe  this 
much.  They  owe  their  employees  and 
communities  a  chance  to  make  it  with- 
out them. 

I  have  heard  arguments  that  this  60- 
day  notice  requirement  will  put  em- 
ployers out  of  business.  But  reasona- 
ble people  recognize  that  it  will  do  no 
such  thing.  Thousaaids  of  employers  in 
this  coimtry  routinely  give  advance 
notice  as  a  matter  of  sound  business 
practice.  Union  contracts  often  require 
far  more  than  60  days  notice  before  a 
shutdown.  American  companies  give 
advance  notice  when  operating  in 
Canada,  in  Europe,  in  Japan,  in 
Taiwan.  How  can  advance  notice  be 
anticompetitive  when  all  our  major 
foreign  competitors  already  require  it? 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  appeal  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that 
you  examine  what  your  own  task  force 
has  said  about  the  importance  of  ad- 
vance notice.  Consider  what  the  GAO 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
have  said  about  the  tragic  lack  of  ade- 
quate notice  given  by  employers  in 
this  country.  Look  at  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  saying:  Mayors,  city 


councils,  churches,  civil  rights  groups, 
newspapers,  and  86  percent  of  the 
public  all  want  this  sulvance  notice 
provision. 

Most  of  all.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
you  look  into  your  own  heart.  You 
were  once  a  union  leader.  You  cared 
then  about  the  interests  of  employees. 
Surely,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  must  care  about  American 
workers  now.  You  must  realize  that 
advance  notice  is  a  matter  of  simple 
human  decency.  The  men  and  women 
who  built  this  country  deserve  a 
chance  to  begin  rebuilding  their  lives 
before  the  factory  gates  close.  They 
have  earned  it.  Right  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  are  earning  your  place  in 
history.  You  can  be  remembered  as 
the  President  who  turned  his  back  on 
millions  of  American  workers  or  as  the 
President  who  stood  with  workers 
when  they  were  the  most  vulnerable. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  3 
years  ago,  Congress  began  work  on  a 
large,  multif  aceted.  complex— and  con- 
troversial—trade bill.  This  biU  origi- 
nated with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship's concern  and  dismay  over  geo- 
metrically growing  U.S.  trade  deficits, 
a  growing  public  sentiment  that  we  as 
a  nation  were  losing  our  competitive 
edge,  that  our  role  as  the  world's  eco- 
nomic leader  was  rapidly  fading,  and 
that  our  trading  partners  were  not 
playing  fair  with  us. 

The  two  bills  that  emerged  out  of 
this  atmosphere  in  mid-1987  were 
cited  as  protectionist  and  pork  barrel. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  skepticism 
that  the  largest  House-Senate  confer- 
ence ever  could  even  organize  itself 
much  less  produce  a  bill  acceptable  to 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  our  trading  partners. 

I  congratulate  the  conferees.  They 
have  accomplished  what  few  thought 
they  could.  They  have  produced  a 
sound  and  solid  bill  that  strikes  a  com- 
promise between  the  administration's 
concern  that  we  may  send  a  protec- 
tionist signal  to  our  trading  partners 
and  Congress'  concern  that  the  trade 
deficit  is  out  of  control  and  must  be 
corrected.  The  bill,  as  it  has  emerged, 
gives  us  added  tools  to  reduce  our  $160 
billion  trade  deficit  and  increase  U.S. 
exports.  It  does  not  contain  any  ex- 
tremist provisions  that  might  provoke 
retaliation  abroad  or  rattle  world  fi- 
nancial markets. 

The  1988  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  strengthens  our  trade 
and  tariff  laws.  It  is  not  protectionist. 
It  makes  it  clear  to  our  trading  part- 
ners that  we  are  serious  about  fair  and 
evenhanded  rules  of  the  trading  game. 
It  is  a  reciprocal  bill,  aimed  at  world 
trade  with  the  fewest  possible  re- 
straints. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  and  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  broadened 
powers  to  negotiate  trade  matters  and 
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a  wide-  range  of  options  in  imposing 

sancti(pis  against  nations  that  persist 

^_.„  in  unfair  trade  practices 

yTrhe  bill  sends  a  clear  message 

world  that  we  will  seek  and  en- 

intemational  rules  to  create 

predictable  world  trade  envi- 

for  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 

stability    and   predictability    is 

not  only  by  the  United  States, 

all  nations,  especially  develop- 

for  whom  dependable, 

long-term  markets  are  critical 

well-being  and.  in  some 

or  survival. 

bill    provides    retraining    for 
displaced  by  imports.  It  gives 
industries  injured  by  imports 
they  can  become  more  com- 
..  And  it  provides  a  $2.5  billion 
enhancement  program  for  agri- 
products   competing   against 
European  Community  prod- 
t  also  provides  a  program  to 
;  mall  businesses  export, 
bill    gives    the    administration 
;  wants  in  a  trade  bill.  I  might 
virtually  forces  a  stubborn  ad- 
-ation   to    take    what    it   must 
The  administration  will  receive 
authority  for  the  Uruguay 
talks   under   the   GATT   and 
States  adherence  to  the  har- 
commodity    description    of 
system. 

United  States  is  takihg  the  lead 
new  GATT  round  to  establish 

free  trade  rules  for  serv- 

dealing  with  trade-related  in- 
.  practices  which  distort  trade, 
fir  establishing  a  more  effective 
intern  sitional    trade    dispute    mecha- 
nism. We  are  also  trying  to  reform  ag- 
ricultural trade  niles.  The  harmonized 
will  standardize  our  customs 

with  those  of  more  than 

nations,  reducing  confusion, 
therefore  costs,  in  international 
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very  pleased  that  the  confer- 

dropped    the    so-called    Bryant 

This     provision     would 

)een  onerous,  requiring  detailed 

disclosure  of  all  foreign  invest- 

exceeding  5  percent  of  the  own- 

of  a  U.S.  company  or  property. 

pleasure  was  aimed  at  the  symp- 

_ .  the  problem. 

problem  is  lack  of  political  cour- 

curtail  the  excessive  budget  and 

deficits.  A  decline  in  the  value  of 

dpllar  is  a  response  to  these  twin 

A  cheap  dollar  brings  in  for- 

:  imds  for  our  budget  deficit  and 

U.S.  products  more  attractive 

.  But  it  also  makes  U.S.  assets 

ittractive  to  foreigners.  It  is  the 

problem  that  we  must  address. 

bill   requires   that   we   annually 

the    impact    of    the    Federal 

deficit  on  the  U.S  trade  bal- 


No^h  Carolina  is  a  vibrant,  dynami- 
cally growing  State.  Part  of  our 
grow  h  is  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign 


companies  into  the  State.  We  have 
over  425  foreign  firms  from  some  28 
coimtries  which  have  invested  over 
$620  million  in  the  State.  These  com- 
panies have  created  over  115,000  new 
jobs  for  North  Carolinians.  Placing 
undue  constraints  on  foreign  invest- 
ment would  be  detrimental  to  econom- 
ic development  and  job  creation  in  the 
State. 

The  trade  bill  eases  export  controls 
for  exports  of  high-technology  equip- 
ment. It  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
have  liked,  but  it  is  an  improvement 
over  current  controls  both  through 
streamlining  licensing  requirements  as 
well  as  reducing  the  list  of  controlled 
items. 

The  act  also  excludes  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg  products  from  the  United 
States  market  for  3  years  as  a  penalty 
against  their  willful  violation  of  an 
agreement  not  to  sell  high-technology, 
military-application  equipment  to  the 
Soviets.  The  measure  is  designed  to 
punish  the  violating  companies  with- 
out excessively  harming  U.S.  compa- 
nies who  rely  on  imports  of  Toshiba  or 
Kongsberg  parts  and  components  for 
incorporation  into  U.S.  products.  ^ 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring 60  days  advance  notification  of 
plant  closings  for  plants  employing 
more  than  100  workers.  This  advance 
notice  will  give  workers  and  their  com- 
munities a  chance  to  plan  financially 
for  lean  times,  to  search  for  other  em- 
ployment, or,  where  possible  or  appro- 
priate, to  buy  plants  through  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  plans  or  other  cre- 
ative approaches. 

It  is  a  shame  that  this  provision  is 
being  so  hotly  challenged  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  affects  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  U.S.  firms.  Many  corporations 
already  have  agreements  with  their 
employees  to  give  advance  notice  of 
plant  closings.  The  measure  contains  a 
veiy  broad  escape  clause  for  faltering 
cortipanies  and  for  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. It  should  be  uicluded.  For  the 
President  to  veto  this  crucial  trade  leg- 
islation because  of  this  very  modest 
provision  to  protect  working  people  is 
a  reckless  and  petulant  show  of  irre- 
sponsible leadership. 

The  1988  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  a  copprehensive  approach  to 
our  trade  deficit.  It  addresses  the  issue 
of  the  level  playing  field  or,  put  differ- 
ently, the  issue  of  whether  we  are 
playing  the  trading  game  under  rules 
stacked  against  us.  It  also  gives  incen- 
tives and  support  to  U.S.  exporters. 
Almost  200  Congressmen  spent  several 
years  drafting  it.  It  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  leadership,  vision, 
dedication,  and  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  trade  issue  by  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Chairman  Lloyd 
Bentseh. 

The  trade  bill  Xxn^y  represents  a 
broad  consensus  of  the  Congress  and 
the    American    public.    A    veto    will 


damage  business  and  manufacturing, 
decrease  farm  prices,  reduce  available 
jobs,  and  cripple  our  trade  negotiators 
who  are  presently  struggling  to  gain 
back  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  position 
lost  by  this  administration.  A  Presi- 
dent Reagan  veto  of  this  legislation,  so 
urgently  needed  because  of  his  own 
negative  trade  policies,  would  be  the 

final  irony.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  xmder  the  vmanimoiis-con- 
sent  agreement  I  have  been  allotted  10 

minutes.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  far 
too  long,  our  country's  trade  policy 
has  been  in  a  time  warp— we  have  been 
acting  as  if  we  were  still  living  in  the 
1950's,  when  the  Americari  economy 
dominated  the  world  economy,  and  we 
could  easily  afford  to  be  generous  to 
other  countries  struggling  to  build  or 
rebuild  their  industries.  Successive  ad- 
ministrations have  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  countries  devastated  by 
World  War  II  have  long  since  recov- 
ered from  that  war.  and  ire  now  major 
trading  competitors  witn  active  and 
coherent  trade  policies.  It  is  time  that 
we  woke  up  to  the  reality  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  the  1980's.  It's  time 
that  we  begin  to  do  as  much  for  our 
workers  and  businesses  as  other  coun- 
tries do  for  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  represents  a  first  step  toward 
recognizing  the  competitive  reality  of 
today's  world  economy.  This  confer- 
ence report  is  the  culmination  of  over 
3  years  of  work  by  those-4irTCongress 
who  realize  that  we  need  to  take 
action  to  address  the  enormous  and 
unacceptable  imbalance  in  our  Na- 
tion's trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Because  this  trade  bill  is  the  product 
of  years  of  drafting,  compromise,  and 
redrafting,  it  will  come  as  no  surprise 
that  it  is  not  the  bill  I  would  have 
written.  I  do  not  like  everything  in,  it, 
and  I  wish  it  contained  some  provi- 
sions that  were  left  out.  But  on  the 
whole,  this  bill  should  improve  our 
ability  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  caused  the  United  States  to  run 
a  $170  billion  trade  deficit  last  year. 

We  should  be  skeptical  about  the 
idea  that  legislation  can  "solve"  the 
serious  problems  that  have  brought 
about  our  trade  imbalances.  And.  iii 
fact,  this  bill  does  not  directly  tackle 
what  everyone  acknowledges  to  be  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit: our  Federal  budget  deficit.  But  it 
does  attempt  to  deal  with  two  reasons 
why  foreign  countries  are  selling  so 
mu{^  more  in  the  United  States  than 
we  can  sell  abroad.  First,  it  addresses 
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the  fundamental  lack  of  fairness  in 
our  trade  relations  with  many  coun- 
tries. And  second,  it  contains  measures 
that  will  improve  the  competitiveriess 
of  American  manufacturing,  agricul- 
ture, and  service  industries. 

A  realistic  trade  policy  must  include 
effective  tools  for  fighting  imf air  for- 
eign trade  barriers.  Under  current  law. 
the  President  is  authorized  to  take  a 
whole  range  of  actions— up  to  and  in- 
cluding actual  retaliation— to  get  other 
countries  to  open  their  markets  to  our 
goods.  I  have  advocated  establishing  a 
mechanism  that  would  require  the 
President  to  act  aggressively  against 
unfair  practices  by  our  trade  partners. 
Last  year.  I  offered  a  proposal  to 
reduce  our  largest  bilateral  trade  defi- 
cits by  requiring  the  President  to  esti- 
mate how  much  foreign  barriers  are 
costing  our  firms  and  negotiate  for  an 
end  to  these  barriers.  If  negotiations, 
failed,  my  bill  would  have  required  the 
President  to  retaliate  so  as'  to  offset 
the  cost  of  the  unfair  barriers  to  U.S. 
businesses.  Although  its  approach  dif- 
fered somewhat,  I  also  supported  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  which  was  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Riegle. 
And  I  supported  the  compromise 
Riegle-Danforth  amendment  to  the 
Senate  trade  bill,  although  it  did  not 
go  as  far  as  I  would  have  liked  in 
terms  of  mandating  tough  action 
against  unfair  trade  practices. 

Common  sense  should  tell  us  that  if 
other  countries  close  their  doors  to 
our  products  and  refuse  to  open  those 
doors,  we  may  need  to  have  a  crow- 
bar—the threat  of  retaliation— to  pry 
those  doors  open.  Since  this  President 
and  his  predecessors  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  pick  up  the  crowbar,  if  we  have 
to  open  foreign  markets  closed  to  our 
products.  Congress  needs  to  provide 
the.  crowbar  and  press  for  its  use. 

Unless  we  apply  effective  pressure 
on  foreign  governments  who  discrimi- 
nate against  our  goods,  the  only  pres- 
sure they  wiU  feel  will  come  from  do- 
mestic interest  groups  who  benefit 
from  the  status  quo.  The  status  quo  in 
Japan,  for  example,  includes  quotas  on 
our  beef,  citrus,  and  fruit  juices,  and 
an  outright  ban  on  our  rice.  Just  this 
past  Saturday,  Japanese  farmers 
smashed  an  American  car,  set  fire  to 
boxes  of  American  oranges,  and 
burned  a  United  States  flag  to  protest 
the  possibility  that  their  government 
might  consider  loosening  restrictions 
on  agricultural  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Just  imagine  those  actions,  burning 
boxes  of  American  oranges  in  Japan 
just  on  the  possibility  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  might  consider  al- 
lowing our  citrus  in  freely.  Right  now 
there  are  restrictions  in  writing  on  our 
citrus,  restrictions  in  writing  on  so 
many  other  products,  including  our 
beef. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 


the  written  restrictions  or  quotas  that 
exist  on  American  products  in  Japan 
and  two  news  articles  on  United 
States-Japanese  trade  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
the  Japanese  Government  will  face  in- 
tense domestic  opposition  to  disman- 
tling trade  barriers.  They  have  got  to 
make  difficult  political  choices.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  will  not  be  will- 
ing to  make  those  tough  choices  unless 
we  keep  up  the  pressure  for  fair  trade. 

The  Riegle-Danforth  amendment, 
also  known  as  the  "Super  301"  provi- 
sion, has  emerged  from  the  conference 
committee  in  a  weaker  form  than 
when  it  passed  the  Senate.  In  my  view, 
it  gives  the  President  too  many  op- 
tions for  avoiding  retaliation  against 
foreign  trade  barriers.  For  example,  in 
cases  involving  trade  barriers  which 
are  unreasonable  or  discriminatory, 
but  do  not  violate  a  specific  trade 
agreement,  the  President  and  Trade 
Representative  would  retain  the  same 
discretion  to  act  or  not  act  that  they 
have  under  current  law.  Granted, 
"Super  301"  puts  a  process  into  place 
that  should  develop  a  momentum  of 
its  own,  and  will  make  it  somewhat 
more  difficult  for  the  President  to 
avoid  taking  forceful  action.  But  a 
President  who  is  determined  not  to  re- 
taliate can  still  avoid  retaliation  in 
maxiy  if  not  most  unfair  trade  cases. 

If  past  experience  is  any  guide,  we 
should  be  concerned  about  giving  too 
many  "outs"  to  a  President.  Successive 
admiiistrations— and  I  was  critical  of 
the  previous.  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  this  regard— have  not  seemed 
capable  of  comprehending  and  endors- 
ing the  basic  principle  of  fairness  in 
trade.  They  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  backing  up  tough  talk  on 
trade  with  tough  action  on  trade. 

Still,  although  Riegle-Danforth  in 
its  current  form  doesn't  go  far  enough, 
it  is  an  improvement  over  current  law. 
It  sets  up  a  process  for  identifying  pri- 
ority foreign  countries  and  priority 
foreign  imfair  trade  practices  which 
have  a  significant  effect  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports, and  initiating  unfair  trade  cases 
against  the  offending  countries.  It  re- 
duces the  ways  in  which  the  President 
can  justify  failure  to  act  forcefully  for 
the  elimination  of  unfair  practices. 
And  it  establishes  a  benchmark  to 
judge  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
process:  The  total  value  of  the  identi- 
fied unfair  barriers  and  practices  must 
be  eliminated  over  a  3-year  period,  as 
measured  by  increased  U.S.  exports  to 
the  imfair  trading  coimtries. 

This  biU  will  make  it  somewhat  more 
difficult  for  Presidents  to  shy  away 
from  aggressively  attacking  unfair 
trade  practices:  Those  unfair  practices 
probably  account  for  15  to  20  percent 
of  the  overall  trade  deficit.  Get  rid  of 


barriers  and  you'll  likely  reduce  the 
trade  deficit  substantially. 

We  surely  must  establish  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  based  on 
principles  of  fairness  and  reciprocity. 
For  the  sake  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren  who  are  going  to  be  ex- 
changing goods  with  other  countries 
25  and  50  years  from  now,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  establish  now  a  new 
ground  rule  in  the  area  of  trade:  We 
will  treat  other  countries  no  better— 
and  no  worse— than  they  treat  us. 
America  can  no  longer  afford  to  play 
on  a  field  tilted  against  us. 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  recognize— 
and  this  legislation  recognizes— that  a 
large  chunk  of  our  trade  deficit  is  ac- 
counted for  by  our  own  lack  of  com- 
petitiveness. There's  no  question  that 
foreign  countries  can  and  will  compete 
against  us  successfully  in  our  own 
market  and  in  third  country  markets. 
In  some  areas,  they  are  beating  us  fair 
and  square. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  useful 
provisions  that  will  help  us  compete 
into  the  1990's.  It  targets  Federal 
funding  for  math  and  science  educa- 
tion, and  sponsors  basic  research  in 
key  industries  like  semiconductors.  It 
revamps  and  expands  worker  retrain- 
ing programs  to  help  those  who  lose 
jobs  because  of  imports.  And  it  im- 
proves programs  to  promote  American 
exports. 

Another  portion  of  our  trade  deficit, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  immense  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. The  budget  deficit  causes  interest 
rates  to  be  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  and  these  higher  interest 
rates  attract  foreign  investment  in  the 
Government  securities  that  are  used 
to  finance  the  deficit.  The  increased 
demand  for  dollars  needed  to  make 
these  investments  causes  the  dollar's 
value  to  rise.  As  a  result,  the  dollar  is 
overvalued  relative  to  what  it  other- 
wise would  be,  and  our  goods  are  more 
expensive  in  the  international  market 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Al- 
though this  bill  does  not  address  the 
budget  deficit's  contribution  to  the 
trade  deficit,  its  passage  shouldn't  in 
any  way  lessen  our  commitment  to 
deal  with  that  problem  as  well. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains a  provision  I  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  trade  bill, 
which  requires  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
auto  import  barriers  maintained  by 
other  auto-producing  countries,  and 
the  effect  these  barriers  have  in  terms 
of  diverting  foreign  autos  into  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  is 
virtually  the  only  auto-producing 
country  in  the  world  which  imposes  no 
restraint  on  auto  imports.  This  study 
should  help  pollcyinakers  to  under- 
stand the  effect  on  our  auto  industry 
of  maintaining  a  passive  automotive 
trade  policy  while  other  auto  produc- 
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Exhibit  I 

EuBASST  OP  Japan, 
WashingtoTi,  DC,  August  14,  1984. 
W|ixiAM  E.  Brock, 

.  Representative,  Office  of  th£  U.S. 
Representative,  Washington,  DC. 
have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
insultations  held  between  the  Gov- 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  notifi- 
July  30,  1979  and  to  inform  you, 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  that 
inter  Is  to  implement  certain  measures 
concern  ng  imports  of  fresh  oranges,  orange 
gi  apefruit  juice,  and  beef  as  Indicated 
4nnex  hereto,  in  accordsmce  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  in  force  in 


Tnde 


cf 


juice, 
in  the 
relevani 
Japan. 

Accep  ;,  Sir.  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  [consideration. 

YosHio  Oka  w  AHA. 
Ambassador  of  Japan. 

ANNEX 

Fresh  oranges  and  orange  juice 

Oranges:  (a)  The  Government  of 

urill   increase   its   import  quotas  on 
in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
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Metric  tons 

93,000 

104,000 

115.000 

126.000 


these    purposes,     "fresh     oranges" 

oranges    and    tangerines    classified 

headings  Nos.  08.02  and  08.11  of  the 

customs  tariff  schedules. 

I  The  Government  of  Japan  will  allocate 

inc  ement  in  import  quota  over  the  JFY 

l^el  between  the  annual  quota  and 


the,  of f -season  quota,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  supply  and  demand  situation  in 
both  countries. 

(2)  Orange  Juice:  The  Government  of 
Japan  will  increase  its  Import  quotas  on 
orange  juice  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Metric  tons 

JFY  1984 .'. .<.•=•••     7.000 

JFY  1985 7.500 

JFY  1986 • 8.000 

JFY  1987 -     8.500 

For  these  purposes,  "orange  juice"  means 
5  to  1  concentrate  or  equivalent,  classified 
under  Statistical  Code  Nos.  20.07-111.  121, 
131,  and  141  of  the  Japanese  customs  tariff 
schedules. 

//.  Grapefruit  juice 

The  Government  of  Japan  will  eliminate 
Import  quotas  and  licensing  requirements 
on  grapefruit  juice  on  April  1,  1986. 

In  preparation  for  the  elimination,  the 
Government  of  Japan  will  issue  licenses  for 
imports  to  meet  any  amount  of  domestic 
demand  for  JFY  1984  and  JFY  1985. 

For  these  purposes,  "grapefruit  juice" 
means  grapefruit  juice  classified  under  Sta- 
tistical Code  Nos.  20.07-112.  122,  132.  and 
142  of  the  Japanese  customs  tariff  sched- 
ules. 

///.  Beef 

(1)  The  Government  of  Japan  will  exert 
efforts  to  exploit  the  demand  for  high-qual- 
ity beef  with  a  view  to  realizing  in  JFY  1987. 
the  importation  of  58.400  metric  tons  of 
high-quality  beef,  within  the  special  and 
general  quotas  on  a  global  basis.  The  in- 
crease of  27.600  metric  tons  over  the  JFY 
1983  level  will  be  phased  in  incrementally  in 
even  amounts  each  year. 

"High-quality  beef"  will  be  defined  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  agreed  to  in  April 
1978. 

(2)  The  hotel  quota  will  be  increased  from 
the  current  3.000  metric  tons  per  year  to 
4,000  metric  tons  per  year  in  JFY  1984  and 
will  be  maintained  at  that  level  through 
JFY  1987. 

(3)  The  Government  of  Japan  will  intro- 
duce a  new  me^ure  in  the  Livestock  Indus- 
try Promotion  Corporations  transactions  in 
beef  so  as  to  facilitate  consultations  be- 
tween foreign  suppliers  and  Japanese  users, 
within  the  framework  of  the  principle  of 
unified  management  of  beef  importation  by 
the  Livestock  Industry  Promotion  Corpora- 
tion. 

IV.  Beef  (customs  duties) 

(1)  The  Government  of  Japan  has  no  in- 
tention to  initiate  any  Increase  in  the  cus- 
toms duty  on  beef  (Statistical  Code  Nos. 
02.01-111,  119.  121,  129.  139)  (the  rate  of  25 
percent  is  applied  currently)  under  the 
present  price  stabilization  system  of  beef. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  situation  makes  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  customs  duty  on 
beef  at  the  above  mentioned  level,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  will  notify  the  United 
States  Government  of  such  developments  in 
advance  where  possible  and  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  consultations  with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  mutually  acceptable  solution, 
which  may  include  the  possibility  of  appro- 
priate adjustments  of  the  GATT  conces- 
sions. 

V.  Other 
The  Government  of  Japan  will  be  pre- 
pared to  consult  with  the  United  States 
Government  at  a  mutually  convenient  time 
during  JFY  1987  on  matters  related  to  the 
importation  in  JFY  1988  and  thereafter  con- 


cerning fresh  oranges,  orange  juice,   and 
beef. 

[From  the  NewYork  Times,  Apr.  24,  19881 
Japanese  Farmers  Hop)  Angry  Rally 
Against  U.S.  Trade  Debjands 
Tokyo,  April  23.— Farmers  smashed  and 
burned  an  American  car,  set  fire  to  boxes  of 
American    oranges    and    burned    a   United 
States  flag  today  in  a  rally  to  protest  Ameri- 
can demands  that  Japan  end  restrictions  on 
Imported  beef  and  oranges. 

The  rally  was  staged  in  the  town  of  Ko- 
konoe  in  Kyushu  in  western  Japan  as  Amer- 
ican negotiators  ended  a  week  of  meetings 
on  trade  with  no  new  agreements. 

A  United  States  trade  representative  left 
for  the  United  States  today  after  failing  to 
persuade  Japan  to  drop  import  quotas  on 
citrus  and  beef.  "The  two  sides  remain  very 
far  apart,"  said  Michael  B.  Smith,  the  repre- 
sentative. 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  we  moved  further 
apart."  he  said  at  a  news  conference  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  l>efore  his  depar- 
ture. 

The  Kyodo  News  Service  said  the  farmers 
who  destroyed  the  car  at  the  demonstration 
were  following  the  example  of  United  States 
Congressmen  who  smashed  a  tape  recorder 
made  by  the  Toshiba  Corp.  last  July  as  a 
sign  of  protest  at  sales  of  high-technology 
milling  machines  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  a 
Toshiba  subsidiary. 

At  the  rally,  about  300  farmers  chanted 
"Down  with  U.S.  demands!"  during  a  rain- 
storm, while  a  man  jumped  onto  an  Ameri- 
can car  and  smashed  its  windows  with  a 
large  hammer. 

The  farmers,  wearing  head  bands  saying 
"Protect  Japanese  agriculture,"  then  piled 
boxes  of  American  oranges  on  the  car  and 
set  it  on  fire  along  with  a  large  American 
nag. 

Three  memijers  of  Japan's  Parliament,  in- 
cluding former  Deputy  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture Seishiro  Eto,  attended  the  rally. 

Scenes  of  the  demonstration  were  shown 
on  evening  television  news  broadcasts. 

At  the  trade  tallEs.  Mr.  Smith  said,  the  two 
sides  differ  on  three  important  issues:  Japan 
wants  a  transition  period  before  it  fully 
opens  its  market;  it  wants  to  negotiate  the 
level  of  foreign  access  during  the  transition; 
and.  after  the  market  is  open.  Japan  wants 
new  or  additional  "border  measures"  such 
as  tariffs  to  protect  its  markets. 

Mr.  Smith  said  Washington  would  agree 
to  a  transition  period  as  long  as  Japan  recip- 
rocated by  significantly  increasing  foreign 
access  to  its  markets. 

Takashi  Sato,  the  Agriculture,  Forestry 
and  Fisheries  Minister,  will  leave  for  Wash- 
ington this  week  to  continue  the  talks,  he 
said. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23. 19881 

Japanese  Official  Blasts  Trade 
Legislation 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
Japan's  trade  minister,  Hajime  Tamura, 
yesterday  attacked  a  House-passed  trade  bill 
as  arrogant,  protectionist  and  motivated  by 
"anti- Japanese  feeling  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion." 

"It  seems  the  measures  taken  are  not  only 
aimed  at  the  trade  problem  but  are  also 
based  on  racial  discrimination  against  the 
Japanese."  United  Press  International 
quoted  him  as  saying  in  Tokyo. 

Tamura  was  quoted  by  Reuters  as  saying 
that  Japan  would  rely  on  President  Reagan 


to  veto  the  bill  and  avoid  a  confrontation 
between  the  United  States  and  its  foremost 
Pacific  ally. 

"We  understand  the  U.S.  administration 
has  been  fighting  protectionism  in  Congress 
and  we  trust  in  its  good  judgment,"  he  said. 

Tamura's  comments  were  typical  of  those 
coming  from  business  leaders  and  govern- 
ment officials  in  Japan,  who  objected  to  the 
bill's  focus  on  foreign  unfair  trade  tactics 
and  the  sanctions  imposed  against  Toshiba 
Corp.  and  a  Norwegian  arms  firm  for  the  il- 
legal sale  of  militarily  sensitive  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  White  House  speech  yesterday, 
Reagan  repeated  his  veto  threat,  primarily 
because  of  a  labor-backed  provision  that 
would  require  businesses  to  give  workers 
and  communities  60  days'  notice  before  in- 
stituting layoffs  or  closing  plants  with  more 
than  100  employees. 

Business  strongly  opposed  the  measure 
and  Reagan  said  it  would  harm  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness. 

While  threatening  the  veto,'  Reagan 
pushed  Congress  to  come  back  "with  a  good 
trade  bUl  this  year." 

The  president  didn't  specify  what  he 
meant,  but  White  House  aides  said  he  would 
accept  a  bill  stripped  of  the  plant-closing 
notification  provision,  although  there  is 
some  pressure  within  the  administration  to 
try  to  get  other  measures  from  the  legisla- 
tion. 

But  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (D-W.VA:),  urging  the  president  to 
sign  the  legislation,  warned  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  another  bill  through  Con- 
gress this  year. 

"If  we  can't  override,  we  will  not  have  a 
bill,"  he  said.  "This  is  it." 

The  bill  sailed  through  the  House  Thurs- 
day by  a  3-to-l  margin,  more  than  enough 
to  override  a  veto. . 

But  the  margin  of  victory  is  expected  to 
be  closer  when  the  Senate  votes  next  week, 
probably  on  Tuesday. 

A  key  Republican  voice  on  trade.  Sen. 
John  C.  Danforth  (Mo.),  announced  yester- 
day that  he  would  support  the  bill  on  a  veto 
vote. 

Danforth 's  position  is  expected  to  bring 
along  other  Republican  votes. 

"This  is  a  major  piece  of  legislation"  that 
marks  "a  significant  change  in  U.S.  trade 
policy,  but  a  responsible  change,"  he  said. 

In  Tokyo,  the  trade  minister.  Tamura, 
called  the  ban  on  government  purchases  of 
Toshiba  products  "outrageous"  and  said  the 
United  States  was  displaying  "great  power 
arrogance"  by  imposing  sanction  on  foreign 
companies  that  already  had  been  punished 
in  their  own  countries. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes  to  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KARNES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  21,  1987. 
when  the  Senate  voted  to  pass  its  ver- 
sion of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act,  I  stated  that  I  voted 
for  the  bill  with  reservations.  Senator 


Danforth  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
that  time  a  letter,  which  I  signed. 

This  letter  expressed  the  view  of  the 
16  Senators  who  signed  it  that  the 
original  Senate  bill  contained  "some 
remarkably  bad"  provisions  and  that 
we  reserved  the  right  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report  when  it  came 
before  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
letter  appear  in  the  Record  following 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  KARNES.  The  issue  before  the 
Senate  today  is  adopting  the  confer- 
ence report  referred  to  in  the  letter  I 
just  asked  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
Much  of  the  ambivalence  I  felt  toward 
this  measure  when  it  was  before  the 
Senate  last  July  I  feel  toward  the  con- 
ference report  today.  As  with  all  meas- 
ures of  this  scope,  the  conference 
report  contains  both  good  and  bad 
provisions.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Sen- 
ator under  these  circumstances  to 
weigh  the  good  provisions  against  the 
bad  provisions  and  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  report  based  on  whether 
the  entire  report,  on  balance,  is  sup- 
portable. While  there  are  many  things 
about  this  conference  report  I  strongly 
support,  there  are  also  provisions  I 
strongly  oppose.  I  wish  to  discuss  all 
these  aspects  of  the  report  before  us 
so  that  my  colleagues  will  fully  under- 
stand my  views  about  this  legislation 
and  my  upcoming  vote. 

First,  let  me  address  those  aspects  of 
the  conference  report  to  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988  that  I  support.  The  first  provi- 
sion of  the  report  grants  the  President 
the  authority  to  negotiate  multilateral 
and  bilateral  trade  agreements 
through  the  middle  of  1993.  Further, 
fast-track  legislative  procedures  will  be 
used  to  enact  implementing  legislation 
of  such  agreements.  The  negotiating 
authority  and  the  fast-track  proce- 
dures are  subject  to  future  congres- 
sional review.  I  support  this  granting 
of  authority  to  the  President  and 
would  encourage  the  administration  to 
negotiate  aggressively  to  remove  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  investment  in  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  forums.  It  is 
through  such  negotiations  that  we  can 
best  achieve  a  world  economy  based  on 
free  and  fair  trade.  Thus,  I  am  glad 
that  this  critical  granting  of  negotiat- 
ing authority  is  included  in  the  report. 

I  support  many  of  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  concerning  interna- 
tional banking  and  finance  issues.  The 
bill  streamlines  export  licensing  proce- 
dures to  allow  domestic  producers  to 
move  into  the  international  market- 
place more  efficiently.  While  we 
should  take  great  care  to  ensure  sensi- 
tive technologies  are  not  transferred 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  not 
unduly  hamper  the  activities  of  ex- 
porters. The  report's  provisions  strike 


a  careful  balance  in  this  area.  The 
report  eases  restrictions  on  export 
trading  companies  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  role  in  promoting 
American  exports  around  the  world. 
The  activities  of  the  foreign  commer- 
cial service  are  strengthened,  as  well. 
Finally,  the  report  takes  action  to  clar- 
ify the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
to  free  American  exporters  from  the 
fear  of  being  penalized  for  inadvertent 
errors  or  standard  practices. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  I  am 
extremely  proud  of  the  provisions  in 
this  conference  report  to  expand  agri- 
cultural exports.  It  is  a  forward-look- 
ing proposal.  American  agriculture  can 
compete  with  any  country  in  the  world 
and  the  measure  before  us  would  make 
sure  that  we  market  our  agricultural 
products  aggressively  and  effectively. 
The  provisions  include  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  foreign  agricultural  service, 
an  expansion  of  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program,  increased  ftmding  for 
the  Targeted  Export  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, and  the  establishment  of  a  trig- 
gered Marketing  Loan  Program  de- 
signed to  enhance  our  negotiating  po- 
sition at  the  new  GATT  round.  I  am 
disappointed,  however,  that  a  provi- 
sion I  cosponsored  concerning  wheat 
gluten  was  dropped  in  the  course  of 
the  conference.  Nevertheless,  I  gener- 
ally support  the  agriculture-related 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  as 
presented  by  subconf  erence  6. 

The  small  business  provisions  in  this 
measure  would  make  important  contri- 
butions by  ensuring  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  included  in  export  markets.  ^ 
Small  businesses  are  often  intimidated 
by  the  complexities  of  exporting.  I 
support  the  provisions  in  the  confer- 
ence report  to  provide  specialized  serv- 
ices to  make  the  export  market  more 
accessible  to  small  businesses. 

During  deliberations  on  the  Senate 
verison  of  this  trade  legislation,  I  sup- 
ported an  amendment  repealing  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  Currently,  the 
price  of  oil  is  under  the  taxable 
threshold  mandated  by  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  Although  no  revenues  have 
been  recently  collected,  oil  companies 
are  continually  burdened  by  the  cum- 
bersome requirements  and  expensive 
administrative  costs  associated  with 
IRS  filings.  To  continue  requiring  oil 
companies  to  file  detailed  reports,  is 
counter  productive  and  unnecessary. 
Thus,  I  find  this  provision,  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  conference  report,  to  be 
an  important  contribution  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  consider  the 
above  provisions  to  be  real  contribu- 
tions to  the  effort  to  improve  our 
trade  position.  They  promote  the  free- 
ing up  of  the  international  trading 
system  through  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral negotiations,  the  elimination  of 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices,  and  the 
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of  U.S.  exports.  They  ad- 

fhe  specific  problems  facing  the 
States    in    the    International 
system  without  resorting  to 
_.jnism   or   solutions   that   will 
more  costly  to  the  United  States 
I  he  problems  they  are  attempt- 
address.  While  the  above  pro- 
.  will  not  eliminate  our  current 
leficlts,  because  they  are  caused 
part  by  the  shortcomings  of 
domestic  economic  policies, 
wiU  reduce   that  share   of  the 
deficit  due  to  deficiencies  in  our 

£IWS. 

E>resident,  while  there  are  many 
hings  about  this  measure,  as  I 
there  are  also  things  that  are 
inappropriate  or  wrong-headed, 
is  there  are  many  things  that 
not    be    in    this    conference 
They  should  not  be  in  it  be- 
gither  they  do  not  concern  trade 
or  they  move  our  trade  policy 
wrong  direction.  These  provi- 
in  many  cases,  seriovtsly  weaken 
„  ..  Clearly,  the  report  would 
without  them.  Unfortunate- 
President,  I  also  believe  these 
increase  the  likelihood  of  a 

veto  of  this  legislation. 

said  all  this,  let  me  discuss  the 
in  the  bill  that  I  think  are 

merit. 

President,  during  floor  consider- 
of  this  bill  the  Senate  failed  to 
a  provision  in  the  Labor  Com- 
s  proposal  to  require  employers 
advance  notification  of  lay- 
plant  closings.  That  provision  is 
_  in  the  conference  report.  I 
understand  why  this  provision 
this  report.  The  proponents  of 
r  ;quirement  seem  to  be  under  the 
impression   that   the   American 
community   can   absorb    an 
number  of  Govemment-man- 
requirements  without  losing  its 
_  edge  or  ability  to  adjust  to 
changing   market   conditions, 
iovemments  of  Western  Europe 
tried  this  approach  and  it  has 
vijorked.  They  are  now  attempting 
away  from  such  requirements 
to  make  their  industries  more 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sur- 

and  disheartened  that  we  seem 
to  copy  the  mistakes  of 
\^estem  Europeans. 

conference  report  also  contains 

to  require  the  administra- 

negotiate  the  creation  of  a  new 

debt  management  facili- 

^  ^Hiile    this    proposal    is    rather 
,.  it  is  likely  to  prove  expensive 
counterproductive.  I  see  no  need 
the  administration  to  enter 
negotiations.  While  we  should  be 
close  attention  to  the  intema- 
debt  crisis,  I  do  not  see  this  pro- 
as being  helpful  in  resolving  this 
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Th ;  conference  report  bars  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  from  granting  primary 
dealqr  status  to  foreign  firms  from 


countries  that  do  not  offer  our  firms 
the  same  opportunities.  While  I  share 
the  goal  of  this  proposal;  namely, 
opening  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  firms, 
it  is  likely  that  it  may  have  a  harmful 
effect.  Foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  has  many  benefits  for 
the  U.S.  economy.  This  provision  on 
primary  dealers  may  well  discourage 
foreign  investors  from  investing  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  need  to  run 
the  risk  of  scaring  away  foreign  invest- 
ment. This  provision  takes  that  unnec- 
essary risk. 

This  conference  report  also  contains 
a  provision  that  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  farmers  of  my  State.  This  provi- 
sion would  expand  the  duty-free  im- 
portation of  ethanol  through  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative.  This  provision 
is  going  to  result  in  the  direct  substitu- 
tion of  European-produced  wine  alco- 
hol for  U.S.-produced  com  alcohol.  Ne- 
braska currently  produces  11  million 
gallons  of  ethanol  annually.  Within 
the  next  2  years  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  current  level  of  production  will  be 
expanded  by  50  million  gallons.  Allow- 
ing the  duty-free  importation  of  etha- 
nol, as  this  conference  report  would 
allow,  will  only  serve  to  undermine  the 
Nebraska  ethanol  industry.  In  fact,  it 
will  displace  the  consumption  of  80 
million  bxishels  of  com. 

Also,  it  is  estimated  that  extending 
this  special  preference  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  $120  million  in  lost  tariff 
revenues.  While  I  support  the  efforts 
to  improve  economic  conditions  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin,  this  provision  will 
not  benefit  the  people  of  the  Caribbe- 
an as  much  as  it  will  benefit  European 
wine  alcohol  producers.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  would  want  to  grant 
a  special  benefit  to  European  wine 
producers  who  have  already  benefited 
from  large-scale  subsidies.  As  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  this  provi- 
sion encourages  a  form  of  indirect 
dumping  that  can  only  hurt  U.S.  com 
farmers  and  ethanol  producers, 
whether  they  be  in  Nebraska  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  This  provi- 
sion should  not  be  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  a  costly  measure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  this 
conference  report  contains  $2.4  billion 
in  new  budget  authority.  In  these 
times  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  running  large  budget  deficits,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  this  trade  bUl  will 
contain  new  spending  authority  of  this 
magnitude.  The  fact  is  that  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Government  deficits  are 
contributing  to  our  balance  of  trade 
problems.  Compounding  our  problems 
with  the  fiscal  deficit  by  establishing 
more  spending  programs  in  this  bill 
may  well  negate  the  positive  proposals 
in  the  bill  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  this  conference 
report  would  have  reflected  greater 
fiscal  restraint. 


Having  stated  my  views  on  several 
specific  provisions  in  the  conference 
report,  both  good  and  bad.  I  now  want 
to  state  my  views  on  the  conference 
report  as  a  whole.  This  question  re- 
quires a  discussion  of  the  history 
behind  this  conference  report.  The 
path  followed  by  this  legislation  has 
been  a  long  and  winding  one.  The 
House  of  Representatives  originally 
passed  a  bill  that  was  overtly  protec- 
tionist, containing  the  so-called  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  The  Senate,  much 
to  its  ci-edit,  passed  a  much  more  re- 
sponsible bill.  I  supported  the  Senate 
bill,  although  with  profound  reserva- 
tions, which  I  referred  to  at  the  open- 
ing of  my  remarks.  It  was  my  hope 
that  the  House-Senate  conference 
would  produce  a  report  that  would 
represent  a  responsible  trade  policy 
and  a  bill  that  could  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

Unfortimately.    while    the    House- 
Senate  conference  made  considerable 
progress  in  deleting  many  protection- 
ist provisions,  the  conference  report 
does  not  meet  with  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  this  Senator.  This  is  a 
tragedy  because  I  believe  we  came  very 
close  to  achieving  a  historic  agreement 
with  the  administration  on  the  future 
of  our  trade  policy.  Partisan  and  spe- 
cial interests  seem  to  have  foreclosed 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  such  an 
agreement.  Turning  this  trade  bill  into 
a  partisan  issue  will  only  serve  to  un- 
dermine   our    overall    trawle    policy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  against  this  conference 
report    and   support    the    President's 
veto,  which  is  certain  to  occur.  I  do  so 
with  the  hope  that  if  the  President's 
veto   is   sustained   the   Congress   will 
move  quickly  to  resolve  the  outstand- 
ing issues  with  the  administration  and 
pass  a  bill  that  will  be  signed.  I  pledge 
to  lend  my  support  to  such  efforts. 
Thus,  I  will  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence report.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  we 
will  still  be  able  to  use  the  good  as- 
pects of  the  legislation  before  us  to  es- 
tablish   a    strong,    bipartisan    trade 
policy.  Regrettably,  at  this  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  defeating  this  conference 
report  is  the  only  way  we  can  arrive  at 
such  a  bipartisan  trade  policy.  Thus.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan  by  voting  against  this 
conference  report. 

Exhibit  1 
We  are  voting  in  favor  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act.  but  with  profound  reservations. 
The  bill  contains  a  great  many  good  provi- 
sions and  some  remarkably  bad  ones. 

Ours  is  a  "yes,  but  •  •  •  "  vote.  We  wish  to 
see  the  conferees  develop  a  sound  final 
product  that  can  be  signed  into  law.  Failing 
that,  we  reserve  our  rights  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report  when  it  comes  before 
the  Senate  later  this  year. 

John  H.  Chafee,  WiUiam  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
Arlen  Specter.  Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr., 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato.  Strom  Thur- 
mond, John  C.  Danforth.  John  Heinz, 
Christopher  S.  Bond.  Larry  Pressler, 


Prank  H.  Murkowski,  Don  Nickles, 
Charles  E.  Grassley,  Paul  S.  Trible, 
Jr.,  David  Karnes,  John  W.  Warner. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  be  allowed  to  speak  for  2 
minutes  prior  to  the  10  minutes  allo- 
cated to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  many 
statements  here  today  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3,  the  trade  bill.  I  have  read 
and  reread  the  conference  report.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  conferee 
dealing  specifically  with  the  Judiciary 
Committee  subcoriference. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  then, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection 
when  dealing  with  such  a  complex  and 
multif  aceted  issue.  Those  who  want  to 
find  a  political  reason  to  oppose  this 
bill  will  do  so,  whether  it  is  because 
the  President  says  he  does  not  like  one 
provision  of  it,  or  for  some  other 
reason.  However,  careful  scrutiny  of 
this  bill  shows  that  it  does  confront 
the  international  trade  crisis  facing 
our  Nation  today.  This  crisis  has  been 
brought  about  in  large  part  by  the 
basic  unfair  practices  of  our  trading 
partners. 

Mr.  P>resident,  I  think  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  and  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  conference  committee  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  putting 
across  the  message  to  these  nations 
that  their  trade,  barriers,  listed  in  a 
300-page  blue  book  that  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  publishes,  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  This  bill  will 
help  reduce  the  number  of  pages  in 
the  blue  book. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3,  the  trade  bill 
and  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Bentsen  and  his  equally  dis- 
tinguished counterpart  from  the 
House  side.  Congressman  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  as  well  as  the  other  participants 
in  the  conference  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  effort  that  they 
devoted  to  this  omnibus  legislation. 
This  bill  represents  a  fundamental  and 
long  overdue  restructuring  of  our 
trade  policies.  This  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  represents  3  years  of  dedi- 
cated work  culminating  in  the  first  co- 
herent and  comprehensive  effort  ever 
undertaken  to  restore  America's  inter- 
national economic  standing  and  to  re- 
establish a  system  of  free  and  fair 
trade  in  the  international  market. 

It  has  been  12  years  since  the  last 
time  our  trade  laws  were  examined. 
Yet  for  the  past  10  years  we  have  been 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  an 
international  trade  crisis  affecting 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
Nation.  We  tried  to  ignore  the  crisis. 


For  a  while  the  artificially  high  dollar 
allowed  us  to  buy  imports  galore,  not 
caring  that  sales  of  our  own  products 
were  lagging  and  not  caring  that  our 
trading  partners  had  abandoned  the 
principles  of  free  trade  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  American 
market.' Then  the  shocks  of  the  crisis 
began  to  hit  us,  one  after  the  other. 
The  dollar  started  falling.  The  stock 
market  crashed.  And  last  year— our 
sixth  consecutive  year  of  record  trade 
deficits— our  trade  debt  equaled  $171 
billion.  Every  monthly  report  on  the 
Nation's  trade  position  sounded  an- 
other alarm.  Just  over  a  week  ago  an 
unexpected  rise  in  February's  trade 
deficit  totals  sent  another  shock  wave 
through  U.S.  financial  markets.  The 
results— the  stock  market  fell  another 
100  points. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  neither  a 
quick  fix  nor  is  it  a  protectionist  back- 
lash. It  is  a  competitiveness  bill,  a  bill 
that  announces  to  our  trading  part- 
ners that  after  years  of  mounting 
trade  deficits,  sky  rocketing  unemploy- 
ment, and  plunging  stocks,  the  United 
States  is  back  in  the  race  to  regain  its 
position  as  a  leader  in  international 
trade.  Most  importantly,  it  restores 
the  principles  of  free  and  fair  trade  as 
the  ground  rules  by  which  our  trading 
partners  must  play  if  they  want  to 
deal  with  the  United  States.  This  bill 
will  let  them  know  that  the  old  double 
standard  where  the  American  market 
was  wide  open  to  them  but  their  mar- 
kets were  closed  tight  to  us  is  gone, 
once  and  for  all. 

We  have  all  become  very  familiar 
with  a  300-page  blue  book  that  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  publishes. 
This  publication  lists  the  trade  bar- 
riers of  our  allies.  Japan  alone  has  20 
pages  of  barriers  ranging  from  high 
citrus  and  chocolate  tariffs  to  a  virtual 
prohibition  against  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  construction  projects.  It 
is  my  hope  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  this  book  will  slim  down  con- 
siderably in  size— or  disappear  entire- 
ly. We  aren't  asking  for  charity.  We 
aren't  asking  for  trade  breaks.  We 
aren't  trying  to  invent  new  rules  to 
give  us  the  type  of  lopsided  trade  ad- 
vantage that  some  of  our  trading  part- 
ners have  accumulated.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  restore  the  rules  of  free 
and  fair  trade  that  will  allow  each 
trading  nation  to  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  in  examining  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  conference 
report,  I  would  like  to  highlight  cer- 
tain specific  provisions  which  I  believe 
will  be  particularly  important  to  both 
the  Nation  and  to  my  own  State  of  Ar- 
izona. 

First,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  sul)conference  11,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues.  Senator  Leahy 
and  Senator  Hatch,  who  as  coconfer- 
ees  worked  with  me  to  improve  U.S.  in- 
tellectual property  protection  by 
amending  our  patent  law. 


This  bipartisan  compromise  on  proc- 
ess patent  legislation  will  expand  the 
scope  of  an  important  aspect  of  this 
Nation's  intellectual  property  laws, 
tailoring  our  law  more  closely  to  that 
found  in  foreign  countries.  This  provi- 
sion in  the  trade  bill  will  stimulate  do- 
mestic investment  and  reduce  the  loss 
of  jobs,  particularly  in  new  technology 
areas. 

The  importance  of  strengthening 
process  patent  protection  was  first  rec- 
ognized in  1966  by  President  Johnson's 
Conunission  on  the  Patent  System; 
then  in  1979  by  President  Carter's  do- 
mestic policy  review  on  industrial  in- 
novation, and  again  in  1985  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness.  Most  recently,  it 
was  included  in  President  Reagan's 
competitiveness  initiative  of  1987. 

America's  leading  position  in  tech- 
nology innovation  throughout  the 
world  is  credited  in  large  part  to  the 
stlmvilus  of  its  patent  system,  which 
stems  ultimately  from  article  I,  section 
8.  clause  8  of  the  Constitution  which 
states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  Au- 
thors and  Investors  the  exclusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  however,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  modernize 
our  patent  laws.  The  inadequate  pro- 
tection contained  in  U.S.  process 
patent  law  has  emerged  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  dynamics  of  global  inno- 
vation and  economic  competition.  In 
contrast  to  Japan  and  nearly  all  of  the 
Western  European  nations,  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  patent  protec- 
tion against  the  importation,  and  sub- 
sequent use  or  sale,  of  products  made 
abroad  using  a  process  patented  in  the 
United  States,  except  for  a  limited 
form  of  protection  under  section  337 
of  the  Tariff  Act  enforced  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission 
[ITC]. 

This  bill  will  give  process  patent 
owners  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  using  or  selling  the  United 
States,  or  importing  into  the  U.S. 
products  made  by  their  process.  Any 
such  unauthorized  act  will  become  an 
act  of  patent  infringement  under  title 
35of  the  TJ-S.  Code. 

The  U.S.  patent  laws  recognize  three 
basic  types  of  inventions  for  which 
patents  may  be  obtained:  products, 
methods  of  use,  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture. Patents  on  the  last  are  also 
known  as  process  patents.  Process  pat- 
ents have  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  a  number  of  industries,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  industrial  and 
pharmaceutical  chemica.ls,  optical 
fibers,  and  above  all  in  the  field  of  bio- 
technology and  bioengineering  re- 
search. Biotechnology  companies  are 
often  built  around  a  new  process  for 
artificial  manufacture  of  a  substance 
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c  ccurs  in  nature  and  is  therefore 
unpatentable.  A  well  known  ex- 
is  the  Genetech  Corp.  whose 
_  assets  since  its  founding  in 
tjave  been  process  patents  on  rev- 
new  ways  of  making  human 
and  growth  hormone, 
.re  met  with  representatives  of 
b  otechnology  industry  and  it  is 
tj'oubling  that  U.S.  process  patent 
es  not  adequately  protect  the 
holders.  This  is  particularly  im- 
t  given  the  recent  reports  that 
has  targeted  the  biotechnology 
y.  Currently,  the  United  States 
,tes  the  world  in  the  field  of 

„,'.  That  may  not  continue 

true  if  we  are  unable  to  protect 
from  piracy. 

U.S.  industry  which  will  re- 

leeded  intellectual  property  pro- 
from  this  bill  is  the  semicon- 
industry— an    industry     that 
basis  for  the  entire  electron- 
and  one  that  is  coming 
increasing     pressures     from 
The  importance  of  effective 
patent  protection  to  this  in- 
can  be  seen  in  the  series  of 
being  brought  by  the  U.S.  semi- 
companies  against  foreign 
manufacturers      for 
infringement.  In   1985.  Texas 
brought  actions  in  Feder- 
and  before  the  ITC  aUeglng 
by  eight  major  Japanese 
and  one  Korean  semicon- 
manufacturer.  These  cases  re- 
in settlement  agreements  with 
J  ipanese  companies  and  an  exclu- 
arder  being  issued  against  the 

firm. 

latest  action  under  section  337 

a  patent  infringement  claim 

by  Intel  Corp.  against  Korean 

of   EPROM's.    In   both    of 

cases,  the  key  patents  infringed 

>cess  patents.  Under  section  337 

Tariff  Act,  U.S.  companies  can 

seek    to    get    imports    blocked 

the  ITC  action.  With  this  leg- 

U.S.  companies  will  in  addi- 

je  able  to  sue  the  importers  of 

made  by  an  infringing  proc- 
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It  B  extremely  important  that  the 
Unit<d  States  provide  adequate  legal 
protection  to  those  companies  that 
inves;  millions  of  dollars  in  research 
and  development  of  state-of-the-art 
manv  f acturing  technologies.  Expand- 
ing the  scope  of  our  laws  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  the  Euro 
pean  Patent  Convention  and  the  na- 
tions i  laws  of  many  industrialized 
coim  ries  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
continued  growth  of  American  busi- 


ttie 
\  as 


section  of  the  bill  which  modi- 
remedies  that  American  indus- 
_  in  appealing  for  relief  against 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices  is  also  of 
considerable  importance,  particularly 
of  the  problems  that  indus- 
such  as  copper  and  steel  have 


li  [ht 


faced  in  recent  years.  While  the  bill 
does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  in 
terms  of  the  modifications  to  section 
301,  it  does  make  some  significant 
changes  which  will  provide  a  fairer 
playing  field.  For  example,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
to  take  remedial  action  when  it  has 
been  proven  that  a  foreign  country 
has  violated  existing  trade  agreements 
or  has  taken  unjustifiable  actions.  In 
the  case  of  domestic  copper  producers, 
this  provision  will  either  ensure  com- 
pliance by  foreign  countries  or  subject 
those  violators  to  strict  penalty  ac- 
tions. For  those  countries  which 
comply  with  the  trade  agreements  and 
subscribe  to  fair  trade,  there  should  be 
no  repercussions.  And  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be.  We  should  only  require 
and  implement  penalties  when  it  is 
demonstrated  that  a  foreign  country 
has  in  fact  violated  trade  agreements. 
Punishment  for  violations  of  trade 
agreements  should  help  to  ensure  free 
and  fair  trade  in  all  U.S.  commodities, 
including  copper. 

In  terms  of  the  modifications  to  sec- 
tion 201.  the  addition  of  "international 
negotiations"  to  the  list  of  actions 
which  the  President  may  use  to 
remedy  serious  injury  as  a  direct 
result  of  foreign  imports  will  provide  a 
less  injurious  remedy,  but  will  still 
move  us  closer  to  a  system  of  free  and 
fair  trade.  Several  years  ago,  when  the 
U.S.  copper  industry  brought  a  section 
201  petition  before  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  injury  was  found 
and  remedies  were  recommended  to 
the  President.  Because  of  concerns 
about  the  impact  of  tariffs  or  quotas, 
the  President  chose  not  to  impose  a 
remedy.  Had  the  remedy  of  "interna- 
tional negotiations"  been  available,  it 
would  have  provided  an  avenue  of 
relief  not  retaliatory  in  nature. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  may  aid  the 
copper  industry  in  future  trade  dis- 
putes with  foreign  competitors.  The 
'"third-coimtry  dumping"  provision 
will  help  eliminate  the  practice  of 
using  a  third  country  to  refine  or  alter 
products  for  their  ultimate  import 
into  the  United  States,  thereby  cir- 
cumventing antidumping  laws.  The 
bill  also  sets  forth  a  series  of  objec- 
tives for  trade  negotiations,  including 
worker  rights.  This  provision  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  those  coun- 
tries which  fail  to  recognize  legitimate 
rights  of  workers  to  negotiate  favor- 
able trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  The  country  of  Chile,  as  one 
example,  has  continued  to  practice  in- 
tolerable labor  policies.  Yet.  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  restrain 
unfair  copper  trading  policies  in  Chile 
even  though  labor  treatment,  human 
rights  violations,  and  trading  practices 
continue  to  be  deplorable. 

The  trade  bill  also  contains  provi- 
sions to  help  the  United  States  main- 
tain its  strength  in  the  trade  of  agri- 


cultural commodities.  America's  skill 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  has  never 
been  questioned.  In  1986  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  totaled  nearly  $203  bil- 
lion. We  have  the  capability  to  export 
far  more,  but  unfair  trade  barriers 
have  thwarted  efforts  to  increase  our 
exports  and.  in  fact,  we  have  seen  a  de- 
cline in  recent  years. 

The  trade  bill  addresses  the  problem 
of  unfair  trade  barriers  by  directing 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  work 
more  aggressively  with  the  Japanese 
Government  to  open  up  agriculture 
markets.  Beef  and  citrus  are  two  im- 
portant commodities  for  which  there 
is  great  consumer  demand  in  both 
Korea  and  Japan,  but  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  nations  have  consist- 
ently thwarted  all  efforts  to  increase 
our  exports  in  these  areas.  Recently  a 
film  produced  in  Japan  suggested  that 
United  States  food  products  were 
tainted,  inedible  or  dangerous.  The  in- 
formation in  the  film  was  blatantly 
false,  but  it  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  Japanese  farm  groups  will  go  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  consumer  from 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  American 
breadbasket.  For  my  constituents  in 
Arizona,  as  well  as  for  fanners 
throughout  America,  the  trade  bill 
represents  improved  hope  for  addition- 
al export  markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  trade  bill  contains 
a  number  of  key  pro/isions  to  effect 
trade  related  unemployment.  Our  de- 
clining export  status  has  a  direct  and 
lasting  effect  on  the  American  work 
force.  Efforts  at  alleviating  this  effect 
have  been  a  prime  concern  to  those  of 
us  who  truly  want  to  shape  a  workable 
trade  policy.  The  fact  that  10.8  million 
workers  lost  their  jobs  between  1981 
and  1986  makes  the  provisions  in  tliis 
bill  for  retraining  dislocated  workers 
all  the  more  important.  In  my  State 
alone  6.280  copper  workers  in  Arizona 
were  laid  off  at  6  mines  with  very  little 
or  no  advance  notice. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  key  to  maintaining  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  edge.  This  bill  will  im- 
prove our  competitiveness  in  the  world 
markets  through  the  provisions  which 
authorize  about  $780  million  for  edu- 
cation and  training  programs.  Many  of 
the  public  school  districts  in  my  State 
have  been  organizing  district  and 
county  wide  literacy,  drop-out  preven- 
tion and  basic  skills  improvement  pro- 
grams. The  funds  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  provide  much  needed  support 
to  these  schools.  The  Star  Schools 
Program  is  especially  critical  to  a 
State  like  Arizona  where  the  use  of 
telecommvuiications  can  enable  widely 
dispersed  rural  schools  to  access  math, 
science  and  foreign  language  curricula 
and  provide  instruction  which  would 
otherwise  not  be  available  to  them.  In 
fact,  Arizona  State  University  will  be 
applying  to  be  one  of  the  regional  cen- 
ters under  the  Star  School  Program. 


The  three  State  universitites  in  Ari- 
zona all  have  very  active  research  cen- 
ters. Being  located  in  the  sunbelt  has 
made  them  particularly  attractive  to 
private  industry  looking  to  enter  into 
joint  research  projects.  The  $85  mil- 
lion authorized  by  this  bill  for  upgrad- 
ing university  research  facilities  will 
only  improve  our  ability  to  remain 
abreast  of  technological  developments 
through  university  based  research  pro- 
grams. Through  the  education  and 
training  programs  authorized  by  this 
bill,  we  will  be  investing  in  our  most 
valuable  resource— the  American 
people.  The  additional  resources 
which  this  bill  makes  available  to  Ari- 
zona and  other  Slates  strengthens 
their  ability  to  educate  and  train  indi- 
viduals for  their  full  participation  in 
this  competitive  world. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  recent  appall- 
ing examples  of  foreign  corporations 
selling  extremely  sensitive  high  tech- 
nology items  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
blatant  violation  of  trade  agreements 
with  our  allies.  In  the  case  of  the  Jap- 
anese company  Toshiba,  the  Japanese 
court  administered  the  equivalent  of  a 
parking  ticket  penalty  when  it  fined 
Toshiba  $15,000  and  suspended  jail 
sentences  for  both  of  the  Japanese  ex- 
ecutives charged  in  the  case.  This  bill 
helps  rectify  these  inadequate  penal- 
ties for  Toshiba  and  a  Norwegian  firm, 
Kongsberg,  which  had  been  caught  in 
similar  violations.  It  mandates  3-  year- 
sanctions  which  prohibit  them  from 
contracting  with  the  U.S.  Government 
and  prohibits  importation  of  their 
products.  And  the  bill  goes  one  step 
farther:  it  mandates  sanctions  for  2  to 
5  years  against  any  foreign  person  or 
company  if  the  President  determines 
that  a  violation  has  occurred. 

The  bill  also  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  advisory  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  formulating  trade 
policy.  It  streamlines  licensing  require- 
ments and  eases  restrictions  on  ex- 
ports of  most  medical  equipment.  Fi- 
nally, it  provides  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative with  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate the  opening  of  international  tele- 
communications markets  in  order  to 
ensure  that  our  own  telecommunica- 
tions manufacturers  receive  the  same 
market  access  throughout  the  world 
that  foreign  producers  have  in  our 
market. 

I  find  it  somewhat  ironic  that  a  mas- 
sive trade  bill  of  more  than  1.000 
pages,  which  was  developed  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  over  a  3-year  period,  is  now 
being  opposed  by  the  administration 
and  many  businesses  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  provision— plant  closings. 

I  would  have  opposed  the  plant  clos- 
ing provision  originally  incorporated 
in  S.  1420.  However,  that  provision  was 
significantly  scaled  back  on  the  floor 
and,  in  its  final  form.  I  believe  it  was 
both  fair  and  reasonable.  Let  me  ex- 


plain   the    major    modifications    that 
were  made  on  the  floor: 

Increased  the  size  of  the  business 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  provi- 
sion from  50  to  100  full  time  employ- 
ees and  defined  full  time  workers  as 
those  employed  20  hours  a  week  or 
more  for  a  period  of  6  months. 

Placed  an  additional  requirement  for 
the  triggering  of  the  layoff  notice  pro-^^ 
vision.  In  addition  to  requiring  that  50 
or  more  employees  at  a  single  site 
would  also  have  to  be  laid  off,  the 
layoff  would  have  to  comprise  at  least 
one-third  of  the  total  work  force  at 
the  site.  The  language  was  further 
modified  in  conference  to  require  that 
notice  be  given  if  500  or  more  employ- 
ees are  affected  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  that  number  amounted  to  one- 
third  of  the  work  force  at  the  site. 

Reduced  the  notice  period  from  be- 
tween 90  and  180  days  to  60  days. 

Exempt'^d  seasonal  or  part  time 
workers  from  the  provisions. 

Eliminated  the  provision  that  re- 
quired a  company  to  disclose  informa- 
tion about  its  financial  condition  prior 
to  a  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff. 

Exempted  an  employer  if  he  or  she 
was  actively  pursuing  measures  such 
as  raising  capital  that  would  avoid  or 
indefinitely  postpone  the  closing  and 
notice  would  prevent  such  actions 
from  succeeding. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  this  provision  is  so  on- 
erous that  business  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice evpry  other  positive  feature  in  this 
bill  to  enhance  the  United  States  com- 
petitive position  in  the  arena  of  world 
trade.  Even  a  conservative  newspaper 
like  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

In  fact,  the  plant  closing  language  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  modest  effort  to  make  sure 
that  the  few  companies  inclined  to  do  so 
don't  hide  plans  to  close  a  plant  until  the 
last  minute,  leaving  workers  and  communi- 
ties in  the  lurch. 

Notice  of  plant  closings  or  mass  lay- 
offs will  give  employees  time  to  seek 
other  employment  or  retraining,  and  it 
will  give  communities  an  opportunity 
to  plan  and  adjust  to  the  loss  of  a 
major  employer.  Many  of  these  com- 
munities have  provided  business  with 
tax  and  other  incentives  to  locate 
their  plants  in  a  particular  communi- 
ty, and  it  seems  only  fair  that  the 
community  should  have  some  notice  of 
an  impending  closing. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  believe 
the  plant  closing  provision  is  an  un- 
necessary, unwarranted  and  unfair 
burden  on  business.  But  what  about 
fairness  for  the  American  worker?  An 
estimated  2  million  Americans  are  left 
unemployed  each  year  due  to  plant 
closings  and  mass  layoffs  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  Government  Accounting 
Office  [GAOl  report,  the  median 
length  of  notice  involving  companies 
with  100  or  more  employees  is  a  mere 
7  days  for  blue  collar  workers  and  14 
days  for  white  collar  workers.  A  full  23 


percent  of  these  employers  provide  no 
notice  at  all.  When  one  takes  into  ac- 
coimt  all  plant  closings,  two  out  of 
every  three  workers  receive  no  notice 
at  all.  I  think  American  workers  de- 
serve better  treatment. 

There  are  other  good  reasons  for 
plant  closing  notice  as  well.  The  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  estimates 
that  prior  notice  will  save  $300  million 
a  year  in  unemployment  compensation 
costs  since  advance  notice  reduces  un- 
employment by  an  average  of  27  per- 
cent. A  Task  Force  on  Dislocated 
Workers  established  by  President  Rea- 
gan's Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Brock, 
concluded  that  "advance  notification 
is  an  essential  component  of  a  success- 
ful worker  readjustment  program"— a 
program  for  which  the  task  force  rec- 
ommended $980  million.  That  amount 
is  authorized  in  this  bill  and  will  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  imposition  of  an 
import  fee.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
Western  industrial  nation  in  the  world 
with  no  advance  notice  requirement, 
and  this  notice  has  clearly  not  affect- 
ed those  nations'  competitive  position 
in  the  world.  Finally,  86  percent  of  the 
American  people  favor  a  law  requiring 
companies  to  give  advance  notice  of  a 
plant  closing. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  disruption 
that  plant  closings  can  cause  workers 
and  communities  alike.  Between  1982- 
86,  6,280  Arizona  copper  workers  were 
laid  off.  Had  the  workers  and  commu- 
nities had  advance  notice,  1  am  certain 
that  some  of  the  pain  and  anguish 
that  occurred  could  have  been  mitigat- 
ed. The  Arizona  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Security  "has  advised  me  that 
employers  who  have  sought  help  from 
that  agency's  pre-layoff  assistance 
unit  have  experienced  good  employee 
morale,  despite  the  pending  layoff.  At 
Gates  Learjet  in  Tucson,  productivity 
actually  went  up  as  a  result  of  early 
intervention.  Despite  the  allegations 
of  doom  on  the  part  of  industry,  I  be- 
lieve this  provision  will  promote  a 
more  cooperative  relationship  among 
workers,  employers  and  State  and 
local  officials.  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  provision  should  doom 
the  trade  bill. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we 
have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  this 
bill.  It  sends  the  right  messsage  to  our 
trading  partners  and  it  makes  the  nec- 
essary corrections  in  our  international 
trade  policy  to  allow  us  to  get  back  on 
our  economic  feet.  I  urge  the  Senate's 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  be  allocated 
10  minutes  immediately  following  the 
10  minutes  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  3RADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  sui  port  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3  because  it  reaffirms  our  nation- 
al com  mitment  to  an  open  internation- 
al ecotiomic  system  and  to  economic 
growtli  that  will  provide  challenging 
and  r  swarding  opportunities  for  our 
childr  sn 
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conference  report  on  H.R.  3  a 
Irade  bill?  As  I  listen  to  the  ad- 
try  to  explain  its  position, 
_._  unclear  to  me  whether  they 
this  legislation  on  substantive 
The  administration  support- 
Finance    Committee    report, 
>pposed  the  substantially  more 
■trade     oriented     bill     that     the 
passed.  The  administration  re- 
offered  to  accept  the  confer- 
report    if    Congress   stripped    a 
closing  provision.  But  now  some 
say  the  bill  contains  other  un- 
provisions.  No  wonder  ev- 
's  confused. 

legislation  is  too  important  to 
vtitim  to  muddled  objections  and 
veiled  political  ideology.  The 
report  on  H.R.  3  is  much 
han  just  another  trade  bill, 
bill  extends  trade  negotiating 
and  trade  agreement  imple- 
authority  for  5  years.  The  ad- 
seems  to  feel  this  author- 
desirable  but  unnecessary.  Yet, 
trading  partners  will  not  negotiate 
with  a  U.S.   administration 
Iocs  not  have  the  authority  to 
an  agreement.  As  a  result, 
trade  talks  involving  the 
States  will  remain  at  a  stand- 
The    trade    ministers'    interim 
due  at  the  end  of  the  year  could 
the  epitaph  of  the  new  round 
miitilateral  negotiations  if  U.S.  rep- 
do  not  have  full  authority 
.  Without  progress  in  mul- 
trade   talks,   U.S.   businesses 
see  no  reason  to  invest  in  new 
Without  investment,  Ameri- 
jdb  growth  could  literally  grind  to 
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extending  negotiating  authority 
more  than  a  self-help  measure  for  a 
troub  led  domestic  economy.  It  is  a  re- 
affiri^ation  of  America's  commitment 
open  trading  system— a  reaffir- 
the  world  economy  desperately 
to  hear.  I  believe  history  will 
this  administration's  biggest  eco- 
mistake  was  to  leave  the  world 
leaderless.  By  ignoring  the 
interiational  repercussions  of  its  radi- 
efonomic  experiments,  the  admin- 
has  sown  confusion  and  un- 
throughout  the  world.  As  a 
countries  as  diverse  as  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  Italy  hoarded 
dollaH.  creating  trade  imbalances  that 
returned  to  haunt  us.  Getting 
talks  back  on  track  is  the  surest 
,o  restore  direction  to  the  world 
econ(  imy  before  it  runs  aground  on  a 
proU  ctionist  barrier  reef  or  sinks  in 
the  c  epths  of  recession. 


The  trade  bill  supplements  multilat- 
eral talks  by  making  U.S.  actions 
against  violators  of  trade  agreements 
more  predictable.  By  clarifying  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  United 
States  will  retaliate  against  violations, 
the  bill  strengthens  our  ability  to 
settle  trade  disputes  and  discourage 
new  barriers.  This  puts  muscle  in  U.S. 
law  until  we  can  put  teeth  in  the 
GATT.  But  it  also  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Government  to  sup- 
port the  legitimate  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can exporters  in  competitive  world 
markets. 

This  bill  recognizes,  moreover,  that 
American  workers  in  export-  and 
import -sensitive  industries  have  had  to 
wrestle  with  problems  that  go  far 
beyond  trade  agreement  violations. 
Many  of  our  workers  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  very 
markets  that  grew  fastest  in  the 
1970's— the  markets  of  our  closest  de- 
veloping neighbors  now  stagnant  and 
lifeless  under  unsustainable  debt  bur- 
dens. To  earn  hard  currency  for  debt 
payments,  these  countries  have  resort- 
ed to  panic  exports.  Because  of  the 
premium  their  debt  payments  put  on 
dollars,  they  must  sell  soybeans,  tex- 
tiles, machinery,  steel,  and  even  light 
aircraft  at  any  price.  The  simultane- 
ous loss  of  fast-growing  export  mar- 
kets and  new  wave  of  desperate  import 
competition  has  devastated  parts  of 
America's  manufacturing  and  farming 
sectors.  This  bill  reaffirms  our  com- 
mitment to  those  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my as  well  as  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
heavily  indebted  developing  countries. 
The  bill  takes  steps  to  resolve  the  di- 
lemma of  unsupportable  and  stifling 
debt  burdens  under  which  both  devel- 
oping countries  and  their  U.S.  suppli- 
ers suffer.  It  asks  Treasury  to  open  ne- 
gotations  in  search  of  a  solution  and 
to  explore  the  potential  of  an  interna- 
tional debt  facility  to  broaden  our  debt 
management  options.  More  broadly, 
the  bill  recognizes  that  America's  solu- 
tion to  its  own  debt  problems  may  lie 
in  the  steps  we  take  to  resolve  those  of 
our  neighbors.  That  is  what  economic 
interdependence  is  all  about. 

The  bill's  education  provisions  illus- 
trate the  depth  of  the  commitments 
this  legislation  reaffirms.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  it  includes  funds  I  have 
long  sought  for  high  school  basic  skills 
and  school  drop-out  programs.  These 
and  other  education  programs  in  the 
bill  recognize  that  America's  scarcest 
resource  will  soon  be  human  skills. 
Part  of  this  bill  is  providing  the  sup- 
port our  children  need  to  be  the  best 
they  can  possibly  be. 

Other  provisions  make  a  commit- 
ment to  future  economic  progress  by 
reviving  and  restructuring  trade  ad- 
justment assistance.  No  one  disputes 
the  premise  of  trade  adjustment:  those 
who  most  benefit  from  open  trade 
help  those  it  hurts  find  better  and 
more  rewarding  work.  This  bill  brings 


that  premise  to  life.  It  expands  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  to  secondary  work- 
ers: it  provides  flexible  training  vouch- 
ers and  conditions  readjustment  allow- 
ances on  training;  it  institutes  a  small 
uniform  import  fee  to  fund  the  re- 
training programs;  and  it  expedites  as- 
sistance for  workers  in  industries  the 
ITC  finds  injured  by  imports.  Trade 
adjustment  reaffirms  the  partnership 
between  Government  and  workers 
which  has  eroded  in  recent  years. 
Workers  embrace  change  only  if  they 
are  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
can  find  new  opportunities  without 
disrupting  their  lives.  This  is  the  kind 
of  partnership  on  which  advanced  cap- 
italist economies  depend  and  thrive. 
Strengthening  it  will  keep  us  open  and 
responsive  to  global  change. 

This  conference  report  wisely  rejects 
four  approaches  that  tend  to  charac- 
terize uncompetitive  economies  in  de- 
cline. First,  it  dropped  the  Gephardt 
amendment  which  put  the  responsibil- 
ity for  our  trade  deficit  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  most  productive  trading 
partners.  The  amendment  could  have 
led  to  more  disarray  in  the  world  econ- 
omy and  shut  out  products  out  of 
world  markets. 

Second,  the  conference  dropped  pro- 
visions that  would  automatically  have 
triggered  tariffs  and  quotas,  even  if 
they  were  highly  regressive.  In  doing 
this,  the  bill  protects  our  commitment 
to  the  poor  and  to  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes who  can  ill  afford  the  inflation 
that  automatic  import  relief  might 
bring. 

Third,  the  conference  report  avoids 
the  kinds  of  investment  restrictions 
that  have  depressed  job  growth 
throughout  Latin  America.  The 
Bryant  amendment  might  have  of- 
fered information  on  foreign  investors. 
But  it  could  have  provided  that  infor- 
mation only  at  the  risk  of  driving  for- 
eign investors  out  of  the  very  job-cre- 
ating projects  Governors  and  mayors 
across  the  country  are  striving  to  en- 
courage. American  savings  should  fi- 
nance investment  to  create  jobs,  but  in 
light  of  our  low  savings  rate,  we  need 
foreign  investment. 

Fourth,  this  conference  report 
comes  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  avoid- 
ing special  interest  provisions  alto- 
gether. It  is  true  and  regrettable  that 
lamb  import  impediments  survive  in 
an  attenuated  form,  but  this  is  the 
closest  to  a  clean  trade  bill  I  have  seen 
in  years.  And  as  such,  it  reaffirms  our 
commitment  to  legislation  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

This  bill  embodies  commitments  to 
support  open  trade;  to  support  trade- 
sensitive  industries  in  the  face  of 
unfair  barriers:  to  support  both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  victims  of  the  debt 
crisis:  to  support  skill  development  for 
our  children;  to  support  the  workers 
on  whose  acceptance  of  change  we  rely 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future; 


to  avoid  blaming  others  for  our  prob- 
lems; to  avoid  regressive  tariffs  that 
could  hurt  the  poor;  to  encourage  job- 
creating  investment;  and  to  legislate  in 
the  national  interest.  If  anything  is 
missing  from  this  framework  of  inter- 
related commitments,  it  is  the  commit- 
ment to  encourage  trust  on  the  plant 
floor,  between  worker  and  manage- 
ment. 

This  is  why  I  believe  plant  closing 
notification  is  more  than  a  helpful 
afterthought.  The  provision  asks  busi- 
nesses that  employ  over  100  people  to 
give  60  days'  notice  if  they  can  reason- 
ably foresee  a  closing  or  a  major 
layoff.  Some  argue  this  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  law  that  led  to  arthritis  in  Eu- 
ropean economies,  yet  they  conven- 
iently overlook  the  list  of  robust,  com- 
petitive economies  such  as  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  that  have  al- 
ready enacted  plant  closing  legislation. 
Some  argue  notification  is  the 
camel's  nose  under  management's 
tent:  pass  this  and  other  laws  will 
follow  that  seriously  restrict  employ- 
ers' ability  to  run  their  businesses.  But 
our  job  is  to  vote  based  on  the  merits 
of  bills  before  us,  not  based  on  fears  of 
bills  as  yet  unwritten.  The  conferees 
have  carefully  rejected  harmful 
amendments  and  included  beneficial 
ones.  Here  we  have  a  proposal  to  re- 
store decency  to  a  dark  corner  of 
American  business  practice.  The  aver- 
age American  plant  closing  notifica- 
tion is  down  to  7  days.  This  proposal  is 
good  and  long  overdue. 

This  vote  is  the  Senate's  one  chance 
to  speak  out  purely  on  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  This  legislation  broadly  refor- 
mulates the  Nation's  commitments  on 
trade,  economic  growth,  and  the 
nature  of  the  opportunities  we  intend 
to  offer  our  children.  Yet  it  avoids  pro- 
tectionist excesses.  Every  one  of  us  can 
feel  good  about  this  report.  It  has  po- 
tprtial  to  bring  us  together  on  one  of 
the  most  divisive  and  corrosive  issues 
of  our  time.  That  alone  deserves  the 
support,  in  my  view,  of  every  Member. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  Mr.  Melcher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion is  this:  Several  Senators  who  did 
not  notify  the  leaders  that  they 
wanted  time  have  come  over  and 
gotten  consent  to  speak.  That  is  all 
well  and  good,  but  we  run  the  chance, 
if  that  continues,  of  getting  down  to 
the  point  where  we  will  not  have 
enough  time  left  for  those  who  got 
their  requests  in  in  a  timely  fashion. 


So,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  and  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  that  the 
vote  on  final  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  occur  no  later  than  5 
o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  requests 
be  entertained  by  the  Chair  for  addi- 
tional time  except  when  all  others 
whose  names  are  on  the  list  have  had 
their  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then  if  there  remains  a 
little  time  and  another  Senator  wishes 
to  speak  it  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Or  could  we  add  that 
unless  some  Senator  would  yield  part 
of  his  time  to  another  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  unless  a  Senator 
yields  part  of  his  time  to  another  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  has  that  request  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  ear- 
lier intended  to  have  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  a  brief  window  so  as  to 
allow  the  Senate  to  be  out  of  session 
while  the  joint  meeting  in  the  House 
Chamber  is  taking  place.  I  will  not 
make  that  request  so  that  Senators 
may  utilize  the  period  of  time  when 
some  of  us  will  be  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hill  listening  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Mulroney. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Murkowski 
will  be  agreeable  perhaps  to  taking 
that  window.  He  has  an  hour  allotted 
to  him. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  if  he  has  any  comments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  had  hoped,  and  I  will 
contact  Senator  Murkowski,  he 
might  speak  from  3:30  until  4:30.  fol- 
lowed by  Senator  Bentsen  and  then 
maybe  the  majority  leader  would  close 
the  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No,  I  do  not  need  to 
close  the  debate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  check  with  Senator 
Murkowski. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  get  my  statement 
in  at  some  point.  But  Mr.  Bentsen  is 
the  only  one  who  has  asked  to  close, 
he  being  the  manager. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  check. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heflin).  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  confer- 
ence report  on  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  come  to 
fruition.  But  this  bill  is  very  badly 
needed  to  help  fight  our  worsening 
trade  imbalance. 


This  bill  contains  many  provisions 
that  will  help  workers  and  U.S.  indus- 
tries. But  many  others  have  discussed 
those  points. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
concentrate  my  remarks  on  the  agri- 
culture title  of  this  bill. 

First,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  agriculture  sections  in  the  bill  are 
not  protectionist.  There  are  no  provi- 
sions, none,  in  the  agriculture  title 
that  would  provoke  retaliation  from 
other  nations.  That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  agricul- 
ture trade  title  is  export  oriented.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  imports  of  agri- 
culture products.  We  are  dealing  with 
exporting  agriculture  products  in  this 
title  and  in  this  particular  bill. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
help  our  farmers  and  processors  sell 
their  products  on  the  world  market.  If 
you  look  back  a  few  years,  until  about 
the  period  of  1979,  1980.  or  1981,  we 
exported  about  43  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  U.S.  agriculture  commodities 
each  year.  But  after  1981  it  went  into 
a  decline  until  in  the  mid-1980s  that 
amount  had  dropped  to  about  $28  bil- 
lion per  year.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  about  40  percent.  That  is  bad 
enough. 

It  is  even  worse  than  that  when  you 
look  back  a  little  bit  further  into  the 
seventies  and  we  saw  our  agricultural 
exports  climbing  over  the  decade  of 
the  seventies  until  we  reached  that 
point  in  1980  and  1981  when  we  were 
actually  exporting  about  $43  to  $44 
billion  per  year  in  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  products. 

What  happened  then  in  the  mid- 
eighties  is,  instead  of  that  growth  con- 
tinuing, it  took  a  nosedive.  And  there 
were  many  reasons  for  that.  I  will  not 
go  into  why  they  took  a  nosedive,  but 
I  will  touch  on  points  that  are  in  this 
bill  to  help  avoid  that  happening 
again  and  to  keep  us  on  a  climbing 
pattern  of  increasing  agricultural  ex- 
ports each  year,  because  exports  for 
our  farm  and  ranch  producers  in  this 
country  are  absolutely  crucial  for  the 
farm  economy. 

In  order  to  export,  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  of  course,  must  compete. 
The  sad  part  of  it  is  they  not  only 
have  to  compete  against  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  other  countries,  they  have 
to  compete  also  against  other  govern- 
ments in  countries  that  have  subsi- 
dized their  exports. 

When  we  review  what  the  cost  of 
production  is  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
own  producers,  we  find  that  we  do  a 
better  job,  costwise,  in  producing 
wheat  than  probably  any  other  group 
of  farmers  on  Earth  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  same  is  true  for  com  and 
soybeans  and  dairy  products  and  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Our  producers 
can  compete  with  any  producers  in 
any  other  country. 
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,,  that  is  just  one  example,  but 

are  many  other  examples  of  dif- 

commodities  that  can  be  made 

the  same  thing  happens. 

obvious  that  our  farmers,  as 

those  in  agribusiness,  should 

to  compete  with  other  gov- 

That   is   not   a   fair   fight. 

is   why   the   agricultural   trade 

this  bill  is  very  much  needed. 

title  will  continue  to  make  our 

.._  competitive.  It  makes  it  a  fair 

Under  this  bill,  we  will  match 

4ibsidies  of  other  countries  that 

their  exports.  We  are  going 

their  tactics  until  we  can  obtain 
resolution   of   this   trade  strife 
_  negotiations. 

bill  will  continue  and  expand 

Export    Enhancement    Program 

1990.  We  will  be  writing  a  new 

bill,  we  hope,  next  year  and  have 

for  1990. 

President,   I   want  to   make   it 

that  this  program  is  a  targeted 

This  Export   Enhancement 

that  we  have  is  a  targeted 

.  It  is  targeted  against  other 

that  use  subsidies  to  harm 

.  of  our  commodities. 

might  wonder  how  that  works. 

if  we  want  to  make  a  wheat 

let  us  just  use  that  as  an  exam- 

ve  find  out  from  the  country  we 

trying  to  sell  the  wheat  to  what 

other  bids  are.  They  tell  us  that 

country,  such  as  Canada,  has 

this  kind  of  an  offer  or  the  Eu- 

Community  has  made  this  kind 

offer.  Well,  we  just  match  that. 

that  is  what  we  call  export  en- 
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are  playing  the  same  game  that 
do.  And  we  are  forced  into  it  be- 
,  unless  we  match  that  lower 
of  their  subsidized  sale,  then  ob- 
viously we  carmot  make  the  sale.  The 
Exp<  rt    Enhancement    Program    has 


been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
farm  programs  enacted  in  1985  and  it 
must  continue.  And  this  bill  ensures 
that  it  will. 

But  we  do  not  stop  there.  The  agri- 
cultural trade  title  improves  upon  the 
Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program 
and  strengthens  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service.  The  Dairy  Export  Incen- 
tive Program  is  amended  to  make  it  a 
more  effective  means  to  enhance  the 
export  of  our  dairy  products.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  use  the 
tools  we  are  giving  him  in  this  bill,  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  export  of  our  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

It  contains  provisions  like  the  trig- 
gered marketing  loan;  that  is,  this 
final  version  of  the  trade  bill  contains 
in  the  agricultural  title  this  provision. 
And  the  triggered  marketing  loan  pro- 
visions are  designed  to  force  other 
countries  to  enter  into  negotiations  to 
stop  their  export  subsidization  and  to 
open  their  closed  markets  to  U.S. 
products. 

The  emphasis  is  not  upon  market 
protection  but,  rather,  upon  market 
development.  The  markets  are  there. 
The  food  is  needed  abroad. 

First,  we  must  get  the  restrictions 
removed  from  those  countries  that 
have  restrictions  against  our  food 
products.  Then  we  must  move  to  com- 
pete through  promotion  and  infra- 
structure development  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  debate  on 
this  bill  during  the  past  several  days.  I 
must  confess  my  surprise  at  some  of 
the  arguments  against  this  bill. 

I  may  be  incorrect,  but  I  thought  I 
heard  one  of  my  colleagues  indicate 
earlier  that  having  a  trade  deficit  was 
a  sign  of  a  healthy  economy.  In  other 
words,  a  good  thing;  to  leave  it  alone; 
it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  we  bought 
almost  $14  billion  more  worth  of  goods 
from  overseas;  that  is,  $14  billion  more 
than  we  sold  abroad. 

Well,  14  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
trade  deficit  in  1  month  is  not  a  suc- 
cess story.  It  is  a  story  of  failure.  This 
is  not  a  healthy  trade  economy  and  it 
is  certainly  not  good  for  our  long-term 
security. 

When  we  combine  the  fiscal  deficit, 
the  Treasury  deficit,  with  our  trade 
deficit,  that  is  a  sure-fire  recipe  for 
economic  disaster.  So  we  have  to  cor- 
rect both.  On  the  Treasury  deficit,  we 
have  to  have  a  reduction  in  spending 
or  more  revenue  coming  into  the 
Treasury. 

We  have  to  do  that.  And  we  have  to, 
right  along  with  that,  correct  the 
trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  Tom  Sawyer  cormived 
some  friends  into  thinking  that  white- 
washing a  fence  was  a  game  that  they 
would  enjoy.  We  cannot  whitewash 
the  potential  disaster  looming  for  our 


economy  if  trade  deficits  of  this  mag- 
nitude continue. 

Agricultural  exports  must  grow  from 
the  United  States.  We  have  got  a  sur- 
plus of  agriculture  commodities  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  surplus  must 
decline.  Aside  from  making  sure  that 
the  hungry  people  of  our  country  have 
access  to  our  surplus  commodities,  the 
rest  of  it  must  go  in  the  U.S.  exports 
from  this  country. 

The  rest  of  it  must  go  into  U.S.  ex- 
ports from  this  country.  And  when 
that  happens,  we  find  that  as  sure  as 
night  follows  day,  that  as  the  surplus 
of  U.S.  commodities  goes  down,  the 
prices  for  those  commodities  to  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  goes  up.  And 
also  that  helps  us  because  then  the 
dollars  of  export  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  goes  up. 

In  the  Federal  outlays  we  get  a 
double-barreled  benefit  from  this.  As 
the  prices  of  U.S.  farm  products  go  up, 
then  the  Federal  outlays  for  deficien- 
cy payments  in  order  to  help  the  farm 
products  go  down.  So  that  is  a  second 
good  thing  that  happens. 

First  of  all  we  get  rid  of  the  U.S.  sur- 
plus partially  through  exports;  and 
that  makes  the  price  go  up  for  the 
farmers.  And  then  as  the  prices  go  up 
for  farmers  and  their  prices  are  better, 
then  Federal  outlays  for  deficiency 
payments  to  these  producers  goes 
down.  Then  of  course,  that  helps 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  order  for  that  to  happen,  it  just 
does  not  happen  by  sitting  around  and 
waiting  for  lightning  to  strike.  You 
have  to  take  action  here  in  Congress. 
That  is  what  this  trade  bill  did  for  ag- 
ricultural producers.  It  takes  action.  It 
enhances,  builds  up,  speeds  up,  broad- 
ens out  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  raising  prices  to  our  pro- 
ducers. 

It  does  so  by  developing  new  mar- 
kets. It  does  so  by  meeting  the  compe- 
tition of  other  countries  that  subsidize 
their  agricultural  exports.  That  is 
action.  That  is  what  has  been  needed. 
We  need  more  of  it.  not  less;  more  of 
it.  and  that  is  what  this  bill  does.  It  is 
a  solid  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it,  and  I 
urge  the  President  to  sign  it  into  law. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions agreed  to  in  this  conference 
report  on  agricultural  trade  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Major  Provisions  Agrees  to 
by  subconference  no.  6— agricultural 
Trade  and  H.R.  3.  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Bill 

Agricultural  Trade  Policy.— The  Confer- 
ence agreement  will  provide  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  export  at  competi- 
tive prices;  to  support  the  principle  of  free 


and  fair  trade  in  agricultural  commodities; 
to  support  the  negotiating  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Conference  agreement;  and  to 
seek  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  agricul- 
tural trade. 

Long-term  Agricultural  Trade  Strategy 
Reports.— The  Conference  agreement  will 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
pare annual  long-term  agricultural  trade 
strategy  reports  establishing  policy  goals  for 
United  States  agricultural  trade  and  ex- 
ports. The  reports  must  set  forth  recom- 
mended levels  of  spending  on  international 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1,  5,  and  10  year  periods. 

Triggered  Marketing  Loan.— The  Confer- 
ence Agreement  will  require  the  President 
to  submit  a  certification  to  Congress  no 
later  than  45  days  after  January  1,  1990.  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  significant 
progress  toward  achieving  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  agricultural  trade  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  If  the  President  cannot  certify 
that  there  has  been  significant  progress 
toward  reaching  an  agreement,  the  Presi- 
dent must  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  implement  a  marketing  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  1990  crops  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  implementation  of  a 
marketing  loan  would  harm  further  negotia- 
tions. If  the  President  so  determines,  an  ex- 
panded Export  Enhancement  Program  must 
be  implemented  unless  the  implementation 
of  such  a  program  would  be  a  substantial 
impediment  to  achieving  an  agreement 
under  the  GATT.  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  stop  the  implementation  of  either  of 
these  programs  at  any  time  if  they  have 
their  intended  effect,  namely,  they  spur  the 
GATT  negotiatons  and  the  President  deter- 
mines that  continued  implementation  would 
harm  further  negotiations. 

Export  Enhancement  Program.- The  Con- 
ference agreement  will  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  the  export  enhancement  program 
(EEP)  through  1990  and  increase  the  ceiling 
on  the  value  of  commodities  that  can  be 
used  under  that  program  from  $1.5  billion 
to  $2.5  billion.  The  Conference  agreement 
also  provides  that  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  con- 
sider for  participation  all  interested  United 
States  exporters,  processors,  users,  and  for- 
eign purchasers,  and  may  give  priority  to 
sales  to  countries  that  have  traditionally 
purchased  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products. 

Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program.— 
The  Conference  agreement  will  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  level  of  funding  for  the 
Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program  (TEA) 
for  1988  from  $110,000,000  to  $215,000,000. 
This  increase  is  subject  to  appropriations. 
The  TEA  program  is  also  amended  to  pro- 
vide discretionary  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  provide  compensation 
for  expenses  incurred  by  trade  associations 
in  defending  countervailing  duty  actions  in- 
stituted after  January  1,  1986,  in  foreign 
countries. 

Dairy  Export  Incentive  Program.— The 
Conference  agreement  will  require  that  pay- 
ments in  commodities  under  the  Dairy 
Export  Incentive  Program  be  made  in  the 
form  of  generic  commodity  certificates.  Fur- 
ther, if  the  generic  commodity  certificates 
are  exchanged  for  dairy  products,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  must  ensure  that  the 
dairy  products  are  sold  for  export  and  that 
the  sales  do  not  displace  usual  United  States 
export  sales  of  dairy  products. 

Agricultural  Trade  With  Countries  With 
Large    Trade    Surpluses.— The    Conference 


agreement  will  provide  that  if  a  country  has 
a  substantial  positive  trade  balance  with  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
may  develop  an  appropriate  plan  under 
which  that  country  may  purchase  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  for  use  in 
development  activities  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.— The  Con- 
ference agreement  will  strengthen  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  (FAS)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  providing  for  an 
overall  increase  in  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990  of 
$20,000,000.  The  increase  is  to  be  used  for 
general  market  development  activities,  in- 
cluding market  development  efforts  in  de- 
veloping countries,  and  to  increase  and  qual- 
ity of  international  trade  shows.  The  Con- 
ference agreement  will  also  provide  for  a 
minimum  level  of  FAS  personnel  of  900  and 
would  call  for  the  designation  of  senior  FAS 
officers  as  Minister-Counsellors. 

Reciprocal  Meat  Inspection.— The  Confer- 
ence agreement  will  provide  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  that  a  for- 
eign country  applies  meat  inspection  stand- 
ards that  are  not  based  on  scientific  stand- 
ards, the  Secretary  must  consult  with  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  and 
they  must  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken. 
The  President  may  require  that  a  meat  arti- 
cle produced  in  the  foreign  country  not  be 
permitted  entry  into  the  United  States 
unle.ss  it  is  determined  that  the  meat  article 
has  met  the  standards  applicable  to  meat 
articles  in  commerce  within  the  United 
States. 

Trade  With  Japan.— The  Conference 
agreement  will  provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  import  barriers  imposed 
by  Japan  on  agricultural  products,  including 
rice,  citrus,  and  beef  should  be  removed. 
The  provision  draws  an  analogy  between 
those  import  barriers  and  the  barriers  re- 
cently determined  by  a  GATT  panel  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  GATT. 

Trade  With  Korea.— The  Conference 
agreement  will  provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Korea  should  permit  greater 
access  to  its  markets  by  United  States  beef 
producers.  Further,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  should  aggressively  pursue 
negotiations  to  gain  greater  access  to  the 
Korean  market  for  United  States  beef  and 
should  try  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  beef 
import  tariffs  imposed  by  Korea. 

Wood  and  Wood  Products.— The  Confer- 
ence agreement  will  make  wood  and  wood 
products  fully  eligible  for  use  in  Public  Law 
480  market  development  projects  and  in  the 
short  and  intermediate  term  export  credit 
guarantee  programs.  The  substitute  will 
also  establish  a  cooperative  national  forest 
products  marketing  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  competitiveness  of 
the  United  States  forest  products  industry. 

Marketing  Orders.— The  Conference 
agreement  will  provide  for  an  additional 
period  during  which  marketing  order  re- 
quirements could  be  in  effect  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  circumvention  of  a  market- 
ing order  by  imports.  The  necessity  for  such 
additional  period  must  be  reviewed,  on  re- 
quest, every  3  years.  The  additional  period 
can  be  no  longer  than  35  days  and  the  Sec- 
retary must  take  certain  issues  into  consid- 
eration when  deciding  whether  to  establish 
the  additional  period. 

Imported  Meat  and  Poultry  Products.— 
The  Conference  agreement  will  require  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  within  90  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Act.  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  specifying  the  planned 
distribution  of  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  sampling  imports  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  egg  products  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  and 
the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  governing 
permitted  levels  of  pesticide,  drugs,  and 
other  residues  in  such  products.  The  report 
must  also  respond  to  a  1987  Inspector  Gen- 
eral audit  repMjrt. 

Other  Provisions.— The  conference  agree- 
ment also  contains  a  provision  concerning 
the  export  credit  guarantee  program.  The 
Conference  agreement  also  calls  for  studies 
to  be  conducted  concerning  egg  imports, 
rose  imports,  the  Canadian  wheat  import  li- 
censing scheme,  the  use  of  intermediate 
export  credit,  dairy  imports,  sugar  imports, 
and  honey  imports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  om- 
nibus trade  bill  is  a  prime  example  of 
how  to  sink  a  piece  of  legislation  with 
good  intentions.  H.R.  3  should  not 
become  law  because  its  flaws  far  out 
weigh  its  pluses. 

Not  one  of  us,  from  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  has  denied  the  need  to  exam- 
ine the  reasons  for  America's  current 
standing  in  the  international  arena. 
Many  of  us  wholeheartedly  support 
the  idea  of  overhauling  those  aspects 
of  U.S.  trade  policy  which  are  barriers 
to  improving  our  trade  position,  and  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
those  Senators  who  have  worked  so 
hard  on  this  bill. 

There  are  many  things  about  H.R.  3 
that  are  meritorious.  For  example,  sev- 
eral of  us  have  been  working  for  a  long 
time  on  process  patent  protection.  The 
trade  bill  contains  provisions  which 
will  prevent  foreign  companies  from 
pirating  American  process  patents  and 
then  selling  products  made  with  these 
new  manufacturing  methods  in  the 
United  States.  In  contrast  to  many  of 
our  trading  partners,  our  current 
patent  law  does  not  provide  this  pro- 
tection for  American  innovators  when 
products  are  manufactured  abroad  and 
then  shipped  back  to  the  United 
States. 

America's  patent  system  has  been 
one  of  the  key  reasons  for  our  techno- 
logical leadership;  these  amendments 
will  help  preserve  this  leadership,  par- 
ticularly in  such  dynamic  industries  as 
fiber  optics,  pharmaceuticals,  and  bio- 
technology and  engineering.  The  proc- 
ess patent  protection  provisions  will 
effectively  help  to  break  down  barriers 
to  U.S.  competitiveness  and  remove  se- 
rious disadvantages  faced  by  American 
business  and  industry. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  the 
same  thing  about  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  3.  In  exchange  for  the  process 
patent  amendments  and  other  policy 
improvements,  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  adopt  a  very  costly,  anticom- 
petitive precedent  in  labor  policy. 
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of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
good  in  this  bill  outweighs 
and  that  we  should  support  it. 
the  price  is  too  high.  I 
?ote    against    this    conference 
and  will  vote  to  sustain  a  Presi- 
veto  if  necessary,  because  I  do 
the  good  aspects  of  this  bill 
be  held  hostage  to  the  econom- 
of  provisions  which  re- 
ability  of  companies  to  close 
workers  and  which  could  not 
.  _  on  their  own  merits.  Let  us 
about  one  thing:  the  vote  to 
:he  conference  report  is  not  a 
trade  reform. 

do   I   feel  so  strongly   about 

so-called   simple    notice    provi- 

Jecause.  if  you  take  the  time  to 

provisions,  you  recognize  that 

not  simple  at  all.  Even  the 

of  the  "Outlook"  column  in 

s  Wall  Street  Journal  failed 

and  understand  the  language 

.  provisions.  Contrary  to  the  as- 

that  these  provisions  are  being 

out    of    proportion"    by    the 

and  the  business  communi- 

new  requirements  will  have 

adverse  impacts  on  American 

Jtiveness— the  very  issue  we  are 

to  address  with  this  trade  bill. 

ting  the  conference  report  with 

)articular  sections  is  like  taking 

forward  in  trade  policy  and 

_  back. 

these  provisions  do  not  apply 
closings.  They  also  apply  to 
.  Layoffs  are  a  necessary  and 
part  of  any  company's  adjust- 
new  economic  conditions.  This 
imposing  regulations  on  lay- 
only  slows  down  a  company's 
to  adjust  to  change,  but  also 
the  transfer  of  resources  from 
ive    uses   to   meeting   the   re- 
of  compliance, 
these   provisions   apply   to 
cbmpany   or   facility   which   em- 
lOO  workers  or  more.  I  believe  it 
to  remember  that  there 
1  nany     independent     companies 
may  employ  over  100  workers, 
which  are  still  relatively  small  en- 
We    are    not    talking    only 
General  Motors,  USX,  or  any 
Fortune  500  company. 
_,    though    we    all    agree    that 
are  circumstances  under  which 
nftice  provisions  are  unreasonable 
should  not  be  applied,  it  is  impos- 
anticipate  every  such  instance, 
in  this  bill  which  attempts 
these  very  real  cir- 
is,  of  course,  ambiguous. 
,  ,.-  will  find  it  risky  to  rely  on 
exemptions.  Many  entities,  in- 
any  individual  worker,  unions, 
governments,  or  public  interest 
are  authorized  to  sue  under 
Employers    will    have    to 
lengthy  and  costly  litigation 
courts  establish  through  case 
we  in  Congress  have  failed  to 
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do— articulate  understandable  and 
practical  standards. 
Let  me  provide  a  few  examples. 
Let  us  say  the  Utah  Co.,  which  is 
heavily  dependent  on  petroleum,  expe- 
riences a  sudden  hike  in  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  due  to  a  shift  in  oil 
prices  and  must  immediately  layoff  a 
third  of  its  work  force  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  this  price  increase.  The 
union  representing  the  workers  files 
suit  in  Federal  court  charging  that  the 
foreign  political  situation  influencing 
the  oil  price  increase  was  forseeable.  A 
judge  will  ultimately  decide  whether 
or  not  the  hike  in  oil  prices  was  for- 
seeable, but  this  decision  will  be  issued 
years  after  the  fact  when  arm-chair 
quarter-backing  is  at  its  best. 

It  is  kind  of  funny  that  the  best 
market  analysts  money  can  buy  could 
not  predict  the  stock  market  crash, 
but  these  provisions  require  companies 
to  predict  60  days  into  the  future  or  be 
penalized.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
some  companies  will  simply  send  out  a 
notice  routinely  to  protect  their  right 
to  respond  to  market  realities. 

Let  us  say  a  Salt  Lake  company, 
which  employs  300  people,  has  decided 
to  eliminate  the  third  shift  involving 
75  workers  for  a  4-month  period.  Be- 
cause the  layoff  was  for  less  than  6 
months  and  did  not  affect  one-third  of 
its  work  force,  the  company  did  not 
give  notice.  The  union  filed  suit  argu- 
ing that  this  action  constituted  a  plant 
closing  under  the  definition  that  it 
was  a  temporary  shut  down  of  an  op- 
erating unit.  The  courts  will  end  up 
deciding  if  this  event  was  a  plant  clos- 
ing or  a  layoff. 

Let  us  take  a  third  example.  Let  us 
say  ABC  Corp.  buys  a  facility  from 
Acme  Industries  and  signs  a  purchase 
agreement  which  stales  its  intention 
to  hire  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployees with  no  more  than  a  6-month 
break  in  employment.  If  the  company 
later  finds  it  can  rehire  only  half  of 
the  workers,  or  that  it  must  wait  an 
additional  month  to  rehire,  suits  may 
be  filed  charging  violations  not  only  of 
the  plant  closing  statute  but  of  the 
purchase  agreement  as  well.  Even  if 
notice  is  given,  the  employer  may  still 
be  held  liable  under  the  purchase 
agreement. 

Let  us  say  a  Salt  Lake  City  company 
moves  its  warehouse  facility  to  Provo, 
UT  but  wants  to  keep  all  its  current 
employees.  A  suit  is  filed  against  the 
company  charging  that  it  should  have 
given  notice  because  Provo  is  not  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance.  Again, 
this  issue  can  be  resolved  only  through 
the  courts,  and  while  the  company 
cannot  be  enjoined  from  moving,  it 
has  no  way  of  predicting  the  real  cost 
of  the  move. 

To  take  another  example,  let  us  say 
the  Ogden  Corp.  is  in  financial  diffi- 
culty and  may  have  to  close.  There  is  a 
chance  they  could  survive  if  they  got 
some  additional  orders,  but  giving  60- 


days  notice  to  their  workers  and  to  the 
local  government  would  guarantee 
that  no  customer  would  buy  from 
them.  The  sponsors  of  these  provisions 
claim  that  the  "faltering  company" 
exemption  is  the  ultimate  protection 
for  companies  in  this  situation. 

Let  me  read  the  language  of  this 
provision.  Section  (b)(1)  states: 

An  employer  may  order  the  shutdown  of  a 
single  site  of  employment  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  60-day  period  if  as  of  the  time 
that  notice  would  have  been  required  the 
employer  was  actively  seeking  capital  or 
business  which,  if  obtained,  would  have  en- 
abled the  employer  to  avoid  or  postpone  in- 
definitely the  shutdown  and  the  employer 
reasonably  and  in  good  faith  believed  that 
giving  the  notice  required  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  employer  from  obtaining  the 
needed  capital  or  business. 

(b)(2)  An  employer  may  order  a  plant  clos- 
ing or  mass  layoff  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  60-day  period  if  the  closing  or  mass 
layoff  is  caused  by  business  circumstances 
that  were  not  reasonably  foreseeable  as  of 
the  time  that  notice  would  have  been  re- 
quired. 

There  are  enough  qualifiers  in  this 
one  provision  to  make  even  a  second- 
rate  .  attorney  rich.  What  company 
would  put  itself  into  this  legislative 
swamp  of  confusion?  And,  in  the  con- 
ference report,  the  sponsors  make 
clear  this  gobbledy-gook  is  really  just 
a  defense  an  employer  might  raise  in 
court.  In  sum,  this  language,  like  all  of 
these  provisions,  promises  much  but 
provides  little. 

As  the  examples  indicate,  these  al- 
leged simple  provisions,  Mr.  President, 
cede  traditional  management  decisions 
to  the  judicial  branch  of  Government. 
And,  frankly,  this  reliance  on  a  case- 
by-case  examination  to  determine  the 
propriety  of  each  company's  proce- 
dures in  closing  a  facility  or  in  laying 
off  workers  is  an  indication  that  even 
the  proponents  of  these  provisions  re- 
alize that  a  60-day  notice  standard 
cannot  be  applied  across-the-board. 

My  question  to  the  Senate  is  why 
must  we  aggravate  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  American  companies  by  requir- 
ing adherence  to  a  new  Federal  stand- 
ard everyone  of  us  knows  will  be  inap- 
propriate in  a  substantial  number  of 
cases? 

Congress  cannot  second-guess  the 
reasons  that  many  firms  gave  short  or 
no  advance  notice  of  a  plant  closing  or 
permanent  layoff.  I  do  not  believe  that 
business  owners  and  plant  managers 
as  a  whole  deliberately  withold  an- 
nouncement of  a  decision  to  close  the 
plant  from  their  employees  without 
cause. 

The  GAO  report  often  cited  by  pro- 
ponents states  that  23  percent  of  firms 
with  more  than  100  employees  provide 
no  specific  notice  to  those  workers 
who  will  be  affected  by  a  plant  closure 
or  mass  layoff.  That  translates  into  77 
percent  who  do  give  notice— voluntari- 
ly. Of  these,  according  to  the  GAO 
survey,  46  percent  give  more  than  2 


weeks  notice;  and  9  percent  give  3 
months  or  more. 

The  danger  of  these  statistics,  how- 
ever; is  that  they  are  incomplete.  We 
are  expected  to  believe  that  all  of  the 
employers  comprising  the  23  percent 
who  gave  no  notice,  or  the  54  percent 
who  gave  notice  of  2  weeks  or  less,  had 
no  legitimate  reason  for  delaying  an 
announcement. 

While  the  bill  would  reduce  the  pen- 
alty incurred  by  an  employer  for  fail- 
ure to  give  notice  by  the  amount  of 
wages  paid,  the  bill  gives  no  credit  for 
other  employer  initiatives  to  assist 
workers  make  the  transition  to  new 
jobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  severance 
pay  and  lump-sum  adjustment  pay- 
ments were  specifically  deleted  from 
the  conference  report  as  applying  to 
the  offset.  Many  companies  offer  job 
search  assistance,  relocation  allow- 
ances, career  counseling,  and  place- 
ment assistance.  Some  offer  retraining 
programs  or  allowances.  What  incen- 
tive is  there,  Mr.  President,  for  an  em- 
ployer to  offer  readjustment  programs 
above  and  beyond  their  obligation 
under  the  law? 

If  employers  are  as  hard  hearted  as 
some  of  the  sponsors  would  have  us 
believe,  then  a  predictable  conse- 
quence of  these  provisions  will  be  the 
elimination  of  many  of  the  positive 
programs  we  say  we  support. 

I  have  been  fascinated  at  the  lack  of 
discussion  to  date  of  the  $980  million 
the  President  recommended  that  we 
include  in  the  trade  bill  to  help  dislo- 
cated workers.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  most  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  support  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  for  a  revised  dislocat- 
ed worker  program  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  JTPA  has 
been  a  help  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dislocated  workers  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1983,  but  it  can  do  more.  The 
$980  million  investment  Congress  pro- 
poses to  make  in  this  program  is  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  retraining  and 
other  transitional  assistance  is  the 
way  to  help  those  workers  who  are  af- 
fected by  a  closing  or  layoff.  A  manda- 
tory requirement  for  60  days  notice 
will  not  save  these  workers'  jobs— if 
anything  it  will  hasten  the  day  of 
reckoning. 

Finally,  new  Federal  regulations 
making  it  far  more  difficult  for  busi- 
ness to  shift  resources  from  one  use  to 
another  will  have  a  wholly  negative 
impact  on  our  global  competitiveness 
and  on  our  ability  to  create  jobs.  En- 
trepreneurs will  be  discouraged  from 
taking  risks;  growth  and  expansion 
will  be  slowed  even  under  optium  eco- 
nomic conditions  since  employers  will 
always  have  to  "play  it  safe." 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  employ- 
ment growth  of  our  trading  partners— 
or  more  specifically,  the  lack  thereof— 
to  prove  this  point.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  says  that  Canada, 
Japan,  and  West  Germany  "seem  to  be 


competing  just  fine."  If  that  is  true,  it 
isn't  because  of  their  plant  closing  law. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  na- 
tions have  significantly  higher  unem- 
ployment rates  than  the  United  States 
and  have  been  unable  to  generate  any- 
where near  the  same  rate  of  job 
growth.  Several  of  our  Western  Euro- 
pean friends  and  some  of  the  unions  in 
those  countries  are  reportedly  reevalu- 
ating their  restrictive  labor-manage- 
ment policies  in  order  to  improve  em- 
ployment conditions  for  their  workers. 
They  want  to  copy  the  United  States. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
simple  notice  provision.  It  is  not 
simple  because  it  applies  to  layoffs.  It 
is  not  simple  because  it  jeopardizes 
small  and  medium  size  companies.  It  is 
not  simple  because  it  prompts  an  ava- 
lanche of  costly,  wasteful  litigation.  It 
is  not  simple  because,  despite  the  rhet- 
oric that  notice  should  be  mandated 
for  the  benefit  of  workers,  it  will  not 
save  a  single  job.  It  is  not  simple  be- 
cause it  will  seriously  affect  the  flexi- 
bility of  American  business  to  allocate 
resources  productively  and  will  ulti- 
mately cost  American  jobs. 

Conventional  political  wisdom  tells 
us  that  it  is  unwise  to  vote  against  this 
trade  bill.  We  are  told  that  unless  we 
support  this  legislation,  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  will  block  any  consider- 
ation of  the  positive  features  found  in 
the  bill.  There  will  be  no  alternative. 
That  is  a  call  the  majority  is  within  its 
rights  to  make,  but  it  certainly  estab- 
lishes a  deplorable  precedent  and 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  mo- 
tives of  some  with  regard  to  this  bill. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  against  these  threats 
and  vote  to  support  a  trade  bill  that  is 
unencumbered  by  this  kind  of  anti- 
competitive mandate.  I  hope  they  un- 
derstand that  this  nation  cannot 
remain  competitive,  when  we  establish 
the  precedent  that  basic  business  deci- 
sions must  first  be  approved  by  a 
judge. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  pro  rata  against  all  remaining 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
coming  pro  rata  off  the  allotted  time 
to  the  Senators  who  were  included  in 
the  order? 


pro- 


ask 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  time  comes 
equally  from  all  parties  to  whom  time 
has  been  allocated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  So 
that  Senators  will  krw>w  if  they  are  not 
here  to  speak  and  there  has  to  be  a 
quorimi  call,  the  time  comes  off  every- 
one's time. 

I  believe  I  have  10  minutes,  less  the 
pro  rata  share. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  take  my  little  bit 
of  time  right  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  fashionable  in  some  circles  in 
the  United  States  to  cite  the  decline  in 
America's  economy  as  the  barometer 
of  America's  declining  leadership  in 
the  West.  America  is  in  its  declining 
years,  according  to  this  theory,  and  we 
best  pull  in  our  belts,  make  the  best  of 
it,  husband  our  resources,  and  scale 
down  our  commitments  to  our  long- 
time allies  and  to  our  friends,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

What  is  the  genesis  of  these  theo- 
ries? It  always  comes  back  to  the  fact 
that  our  economic  house  is  in  disarray, 
and  that  is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
twin  deficits  in  our  national  budget 
and  in  our  trade  balance  with  our 
trading  partners. 

Mr.  President,  no  more  clear  testi- 
mony can  be  given  to  the  intertwined 
relationship  between  our  economic 
health  and  our  national  security  than 
those  theories.  We  cannot  sustain  our- 
selves, our  alliances,  our  commitmentif 
if  these  imbalances  continue. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  is  not 
a  problem  exclusive  to  our  relations 
with  Japan.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  focused  on  our  ever  increas- 
ing trade  gap  with  Japan,  and  with 
good  reason,  for  in  absolute  terms  the 
increase  in  our  deficit  with  Japan  is 
far  greater  than  with  any  other  coun- 
try. 

However,  when  the  increase  in  bilat- 
eral trade  deficits  is  viewed  as  a  per- 
centage increase,  over  the  period  1981- 
87,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  America's 
trade  problem  is  a  global  phenomenon, 
not  just  a  Japanese  phenomenon. 
Japan  ranks  only  seventh  in  tSrms  of 
the  percentage  increase  in  our  bilater- 
al trade  deficits  with  our  top  10  trad- 
ing partners.  The  Japanese  deficit  has 
increased  by  224  percent  in  those 
years,  but  the  deficit  with  Western 
Germany  has  increased  by  848  per- 
cent, and  the  trade  deficit  with  the 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  426 
percent. 

The  increased  deficit  in  percentage 
terms  of  our  bilateral  trade  has  been 
greater  in  the  cases  of  France.  Italy. 
Taiwan,  and  Mexico  as  well,  than 
Japan's  percentage  increase. 
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erica's  trade  problem  is  world- 
,.  Mr.  President,  the  problem 
home.  We  have  had  years  of 
years  of  inaction,  years  of 
in  the  dark,  years  of  rosy 
and  no  policy. 

a  landmark  bill,  which,  for 

time  in  the  history  of  our 

legislation,  attempts  to  address 

range  of  the  problem,  from 

international   competitiveness   of 

Unp,ed  States,  to  unfair  barriers 

from    the    need    to    address 

Vorld   debt,    to   the    need    to 

,^  our  currency  in  relation  to 

ci  irrencies.  Like  any  bill  of  this 

on,  after  3  years  of  work,  with 

par  icipation  of  most  of  the  com- 
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it  is  an  effort  the  Nation 

iroud  of,  and  that  the  Senate 

I  roud  of.  It  is  the  product  of  bi- 

effort,  having  had  71  votes  in 

with  2  other  sure  votes 

at  the  time,  which  indicates 

that  73  Senators  were  in  sup- 

this  bill  when  it  passed  the 

73  out  of  100. 

have  not  given  up  hope  that 
Prejsident  will  yet  see  fit  to  sign  it. 
are  aware  that  there  are  prob- 
,  the  President  has  with  the 
the  conferees  have  removed 
nany  provisions  which  the  ad- 
_..   found   to   be   objection- 
have  accommodated  the  ad- 

s  concerns  in  many  areas. 

adfninistration's  views  were  taken 


to  the  President  to  reconsid- 

<  pposition  to  this  legislation.  It 
that  the  United  States 
jid  in  fact,  needs  urgently.  It  is 
national  security  interest.  It  is 
interest  of  putting  pressure  on 
and    growing    mercantilist 
practices  among  some  of  our 
i^iportant  trading  partners.  It  is 
of  protectionist,  for  its 
to  reduce  protectionism  and  to 
.  open  markets  worldwide, 
bill  is  comprehensive.  Opening 
markets,  retraining  our  work- 
tecting  our  national  security, 
up  section  301,  putting  muscle 
the  drive  for  better  trained 
giving  our  scientists  and  in- 
the  copyright  and  patent  pro- 
they   deserve— these   are   the 
of    a    comprehensive,    long 
overhaul  of  our  trade  policy, 
leagues  have  spoken  at  length 
many  contributions  this  meas- 
We  can  all  be  proud  of  it. 
the  Senators  who  have 
.„  omnibus  bipartisan   bill   to- 
and  the  conferees  on  both  sides 
Hill  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
have  labored  for  months  to 
(lut  the  differences  between  the 

and  the  White  House.  I 

adoption  by  a  wide  majority. 


mi  ikes, 
coi  nmend 
tl  is 


V  ho 


C!  lambers 

its 


And  so  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  urge  you  to  put  aside 
your  objections  to  this  provision  or 
that  provision  and  to  sign  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  put  down  your 
veto  pen.  We  are  at  the  11th  hour 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  our  Na- 
tion's trade  problems.  There  is  no  time 
left  on  the  shot  clock.  This  is  the 
three-point  play.  The  President  can 
put  this  game  into  overtime.  I  expect 
he  will.  We  will  have  to  vote  again. 
But  this  vote  defines  who  takes  the 
ball  down  the  court  first  when  we  go 
into  overtime. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  3  minutes  and  30 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  time  is  taken  pro  rata  from 
the  time  of  all  Senators  whose  names 
were  included  in  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding.  That  will  be  done. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  c  lorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th..  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  of  the  allocat- 
ed time  and  reserve  the  remainder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
The  remainder  of  his  time  will  be  re- 
served. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  21  of  last  year— 9 
months  ago— and  since  that  time  it 
has  been  under  continuous  public 
scrutiny.  The  administration,  foreign 
governments,  and  the  press  have  had  a 
better  chance  to  study  this  trade  bill 
than  any  trade  bill  since  World  War 
II,  and  more  Members  of  both  Houses 
have  participated  in  the  conference 
than  any  other  trade  bill  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  country. 

There  has  been  so  much  public  scru- 
tiny for  so  long  that  all  the  bad  policy 
has  been  cooked  out  of  this  bill.  It  is 
sound,  bipartisan  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation was  written  jointly  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  Fifty-eight 
Senators  cosponsored  this  bill. 
Twenty-five  of  those  are  Republicans. 
As  I  looked  around  the  Chamber 
during  the  debates,  I  could  identify 
specific  provisions  of  this  bill  with  spe- 
cific Members,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  I  spoke  earlier  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  Senator 
Roth,  and  his  efforts  with  regard  to 


trade  adjustment  assistance.  Here  was 
a  Republican  Senator  who  played  a 
major  role.  The  administration  had 
opposed  the  trade  adjustment  assis- 
tence  provision,  but  over  the  adminis- 
tration's opposition  we  put  it  in  be- 
cause we  thought  it  was  fiscally  sound 
legislation. 

I  went  to  visit  with  the  President 
last  year  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  as 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  am  sure  not  seeking  con- 
frontation. I  am  looking  for  coopera- 
tion, seeing  if  we  cannot  have  a  bipar- 
tisan trade  bill  to  help  develop  a  trade 
policy  for  this  country." 

I  look  at  other  Senators,  chairmen 
of  committees  like  Senator  Leahy  of 
Agriculture,  Senator  Sarbanes  of 
Banking,  Senator  DeConcini  of  Judi- 
ciary, they  dropped  or  modified  scores 
of  pieces  of  legislation  at  the  request 
of  this  administration.  Some  think  we 
have  gone  too  far  in  the  cause  of  bi- 
partisanship on  this  bill  to  accommo- 
date the  concerns  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  I  say  this  conference  has 
made  changes  that  the  administration 
proposed  that  made  good  sense,  and 
we  rejected  those  provisions  that  un- 
reasonably undermined  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Let  me  cite  you  some  examples.  The 
conference  agreed  to  the  President's 
request  not  to  delegate  the  President's 
authority  on  import  protection  to  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  but  the 
conference  did  provide  for  delegation 
of  that  authority  to  take  action 
against  violations  of  trade  agreements. 
Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Roth,  a 
Democrat  and  a  Republican,  spon- 
sored that  one. 

The  President  suggested  a  provision 
making  reciprocity  a  consideration  in 
trade  retaliation  cases,  and  another 
making  it  possible  for  U.S.  patent- 
holders  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
patented  articles  without  having  to 
prove  injury.  The  conference  accepted 
those  ideas. 

This  Senate  voted  against  giving  the 
President  the  authority  to  proclaim 
changes  in  rates  of  duty  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  GATT  negotiations.  This 
time  the  President  convinced  us  he 
should  have  that  authority,  and  we 
put  it  in  this  bill. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  trade  con- 
ference, two  Cabinet  officers  and  the 
Trade  Ambassador  came  into  my 
office  and  said,  "Senator,  we  have  to 
have  some  more  concessions;  we  have 
to  bring  something  out  of  this  meeting 
with  you  and  with  Senator  Dan- 
forth."  I  said,  ''Gentlemen,  I  have 
four  pages  here,  single  spaced,  hun- 
dreds of  items  where  we  made  changes 
or  deleted  provisions  to  accommodate 
the  administration's  requests.  We  have 
already  done  that." 

They  said,  "Well,  there  are  just  11 
more."  I  said,  "That  day  is  past.  We 
worked  very  hard  to  make  an  accom- 


modation. You  are  not  going  to  write 
this  bill  and  neither  are  we.  It  is  the 
product  of  all  of  us  working  together 
to  develop  a  good  trade  policy  for  our 
country." 

The  bill  reasserts  the  constitutional 
role  of  Congress  in  trade  and  interna- 
tional economic  policy  without  doing 
violence  to  our  Nation's  leadership  of 
the  free  world  on  trade. 

Since  1934,  when  Cordell  Hull  con- 
vinced the  Congress  that  delegating 
authority  to  the  President  on  trade 
negotiations  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country.  Congress  has  gradual- 
ly given  away  the  powers  that  it  might 
otherwise  have  exercised  on  the  condi- 
tion it  keep  a  role  in  making  trade 
policy.  We  cannot  go  out  and  negoti- 
ate the  details.  We  know  that.  Con- 
gress is  not  constituted  to  accomplish 
that.  But  we  have  to  be  a  part  of  the 
policy. 

And  we  have  to  have  communica- 
tions between  us.  In  the  past  Congress 
relied  on  the  executive  branch  to  carry 
out  congressional  policy.  But  in  return 
the  executive  branch  honored  Con- 
gress' constitutional  role  in  trade. 
That  is  what  we  are  reinstituting  here. 
This  administration  has  called  into 
question  all  of  those  delegations  of  au- 
thority by  repeatedly  making  trade 
and  international  economic  policy 
without  consulting  with  the  Congress. 
If  this  administration  can  do  that, 
then  the  next  President  can  do  it  as 
well,  be  that  President  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican. 

At  this  point  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
apply  to  President  Reagan.  It  will 
apply  to  the  next  President  and  to  the 
next  Senate.  None  of  us  knows  wheth- 
er Democrats  or  Republicans  are  going 
to  control  this  Senate,  or  whether  that 
President  will  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican. 

I  say  to  my  Republican  friends,  I 
want  our  trade  laws  defended  from  the 
partisanship  of  the  next  President 
whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican because  it  serves  the  interest  of 
this  country.  It  serves  the  interest  of 
my  State  and  their  States,  too.  If  we 
do  not  put  this  bill  into  law,  then  the 
ability  of  each  of  us  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  our  States  has  been  dimin- 
ished. In  effect,  the  administration  is 
saying  it  knows  best  on  trade,  and  the 
Congress  should  keep  quiet  on  this 
issue.  The  administration  told  Senator 
MuRKOWsKi  that  it  knew  best  about 
the  opening  of  the  Kansai  Airport 
project  in  Japan  to  American  bids.  But 
the  Senator's  provision  on  this  bill 
mandating  a  section  301  investigation 
into  that  problem  was  put  in  the  bill. 
And  it  resulted  in  action  on  that  front. 
Once  it  was  put  into  the  trade  bill,  it 
really  caught  the  attention  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government. 

The  administration  told  Senator 
Cohen  and  Senator  Domenici  that  it 
knew  best  in  not  acting  on  the  prob- 
lems of  seriously  injured  domestic  in- 


dustries in  their  States.  But  it  is  this 
legislation  that  requires  the  President 
to  take  appropriate  Federal  action 
when  a  domestic  industry  is  seriously 
injured,  and  is  willing  to  do  its  share 
to  pull  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps. 
The  administration  told  Senator 
Roth  it  knew  best  in  trying  to  knock 
out  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  that  I  was  talking  about 
earlier.  But  we  put  them  in  the  bill  be- 
cause Senator  Roth  made  a  good  case. 
The  administration  told  Senator 
Heinz,  Senator  D'Amato,  and  Senator 
Moynihan  that  getting  the  Europeans 
to  cease  unfair  trade  practices  that 
hurt  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
pasta  producers  was  not  possible  at 
this  moment,  but  it  was  the  provision 
that  those  Senators  put  into  this  bill 
that  conditioned  settlement  of  the 
citrus  case  on  the  Europeans  living  up 
to  their  part  of  the  deal  on  pasta  that 
got  the  administration  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  their  concerns. 

I  could  give  you  a  lot  of  similar  ex- 
amples, on  both  the  Republican  and 
on  the  Democratic  side.  In  each  case, 
without  this  bill.  Congress  would  have 
been  ignored.  If  this  bill  fails  to  pass, 
you  can  bet  the  next  administration 
will  learn  a  very  important  lesson.  You 
do  not  have  to  worry  with  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  trade.  Its  bark  is  a  lot  worse 
than  its  bite. 

In  1985,  a  number  of  us  in  the 
Senate  were  concerned  that  the  dollar 
was  too  high.  The  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  kept  the  dollar  at  artifi- 
cially high  levels.  He  said  the  high 
dollar  was  a  sign  of  the  strength  of 
Am  pries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  that  the  Senator  has  allocat- 
ed to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  and  50  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  allow  myself 
another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  But  that  policy 
changed  when  the  President  put  in  a 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But 
what  about  the  next  President?  This 
bill  would  require  the  next  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  reveal  the  adminis- 
tration's exchange  rate  policy.  In  1981, 
a  number  of  Senators  fresh  from  the 
experience  of  approving  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  trade  agreements  urged  the 
administration  to  enforce  those  agree- 
ments, but  it  remained  inactive  against 
foreign  trade  agreement  violations 
from  January  1,  1981,  to  April  1987, 
over  6  years.  That  policy  began  to 
change  when  this  bill  began  to  move. 
This  bill  requires  the  next  administra- 
tion to  act  against  foreign  violations  of 
trade  agreements  unless  the  Trade 
Representative  can  and  does  invoke 


one  of  five  carefully  limited  excep- 
tions. 

When  the  administration  enters  into 
trade  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries without  consulting  with  the  Con- 
gress, such  as  they  did  on  subsidies 
with  Mexico,  on  the  free  trade  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  and  on  exchange 
rates,  what  does  it  teach  the  next  ad- 
ministration? If  we  fail  to  bring  this 
free-lance  style  of  negotiating  within 
accepted  procedures  today,  each  Sena- 
tor will  be  less  able  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  constituents  in  trade  negotia- 
tions. And  every  American  trade  nego- 
tiator for  the  next  10  years  will  be 
weaker  because  he  will  not  be  able  to 
promise  that  the  American  Congress 
and  the  American  President  will  be 
united  on  trade  policy. 

Under  this  bill,  the  committees  of 
Congress  have  a  seat  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table,  and  under  this  bill  Congress 
can  revoke  the  expedited  legislative 
procedures  for  congressional  action  on 
trade  agreements  if  the  administration 
fails  to  consult.  That  is  all  we  ask.  The 
next  President  will  speak  with  author- 
ity on  trade  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  hear  the  trade 
minister  of  Japan  denounce  this  bill  as 
protectionist,  and  as  racist,  I  am  abso- 
lutely outraged.  This  biU  has  been  ex- 
posed to  extensive  and  intensive  Japa- 
nese lobbying  for  9  months.  Japan 
spent  over  $60  million  last  year  hiring 
lobbyists  and  public  relations  firms 
principally  to  work  on  this  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  editorial  writ- 
ers across  the  country.  All  this  just  to 
say  to  us  that  the  bill  is  racist  and  pro- 
tectionist. I  ask,  how  many  refugees 
have  they  taken  into  Japan  from 
other  countries?  How  many  refugees 
from  foreign  lands  have  we  taken  into 
this  country. 

I  saw  the  two  Senators  from  Hawaii 
of  Japanese  ancestry  pass  a  bill  here 
with  an  enormous  majority  to  recom- 
pense what  we  thought  was  a  wrong 
done  to  people  of  Japanese  ancestry  in 
this  country. 

As  far  as  the  claim  of  protectionism 
is  concerned,  let  us  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  the  level  of  Japanese  pro- 
tectionism. According  to  the  World 
Bank  29  percent  of  imports  to  Japan 
from  the  industrialized  world  are  sub- 
ject to  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  which  the  Senator  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  '/i  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Two  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  While  the  Japanese 
Trade  Minister  is  making  accusations 
of  protectionism,  what  about  this  ad- 
ministration? It  has  been  granting  ad 
hoc  special-interest  import  protection 
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„  to  the  sectors  in  our  econo- 

cried  the  loudest,  that  had 

njost  political  muscle. 

..  we  really  need  is  a  consistent 

policy  for  our  country.  In  1981, 

ijuropean  Community  had  import 

on  10  percent  of  its  imports 

industrial  countries.  The  United 
had  9  percent  protected.  In 
European  protection  had  risen 
but  U.S.  protection  had 
beyond  that  of  Europe.  It  cov- 
15  percent  of  our  imports  from 

countries. 

we  are  asking  for  is  that  with 
to  any  country  that  has  full 
to  our  markets,  we  be  entitled 
access  to  their  markets.  That  is 
thrust  of  this  legislation:  Break 
those  barriers  to  trade;  let  our 
,_  in  as  we  would  let  yours  in. 
bill  changed  the  law  to  help 
..  partisanship  in  trade  proce- 
such  as  choosing  the  chairman 
.  International  Trade  Commis- 
jr  the  members  of  the  private- 
advisory  committees  on  trade 
jartisan  basis.  That  helps  Repub- 
and  Democrats.  None  of  us  pros- 
:  rom  a  partisan  trade  policy. 

bill  would  serve  the  interests  of 
tjiuntry,  not  the  interests  of  either 
party.  As  chairman  of  the 
responsible  to  the  Senate 
tifcde  policy,  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
an  administration.  Democrat 
F^publican,   takes   over   economic 
through  delegations  we  in  Con- 
have  given  to  the  administration. 
President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
my  time. 

REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
from  Nevada  is  recognized  for 
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Sena  ;or 
10  m  nutes. 

Mr    REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 

suppj)rt  of  this  Omnibus  Trade  and 

Act  of  1987,  known  as 

3.  I  support  the  bill  for  a  lot  of 


Competitiveness 
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tlie 


have  heard  talk  here  the  last  few 

about  the  weak  dollar,  and  we 

that  it  has  not  led  to  a  decrease 

trade   balance.   It   proves  the 

for  barrier-lowering  bills  such  as 

for  only  one  reason.  There  are  a 

number  of  important  provisioris  in  this 

There  is  new  negotiating  author- 

t  lat  is  authorized  in  this  legisla- 


have  the  super  301  provisions, 
V  hich  I  think  the  conferees  should 
commended.  The  work  they  have 
on  this  one  provision,  if  nothing 
vas  done  on  the  bill,  is  certainly  a 
forward.    This    is    the    so-called 
little  Gephardt"  provision  of  the  bill, 
took  the  good  and  the  bad  of 
provisions   that   came   from   the 
Hou|e,  and  the  conferees  worked  on  it, 
-hey  have  come  up  with  a  balance 
is  really  good.  It  brings  out  to  the 
public  that  Congress  is  will- 
do  something  about  fair  trade. 


Ame  rican 


We  hear  much  about  fair  trade,  and 
I  think  that  if  we  took  a  poll  of  every- 
one in  the  Senate,  everyone  would  ac- 
knowledge that  free  trade  is  certainly 
best.  But  unless  we  have  fair  trade  tied 
to  this  concept  of  free  trade,  it  is 
meaningless.  For  too  long  we  have 
heard  people  talk  about  free  trade, 
without  adding  the  necessary  partner 
to  that,  and  that  is  fair  trade.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  super  301  provision 
does— it  brings  about  a  more  fair  trade 
for  this  country. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  provides  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  workers  displaced  by  for- 
eign competition.  In  effect,  it  says  that 
these  people  who  have  been  displaced 
because  of  foreign  competition  will 
have  jobs;  they  will  be  able  to  do 
something;  they  will  be  trained  to  do 
something  meaningful.  That  is  impor- 
tant. 

We  have  heard  speeches  on  the 
Senate  floor— among  those  given  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  Mr.  Adams,  re- 
lated to  plant  closing,  and  the  state- 
ments have  been  good. 

I  was  watching  a  television  program 
over  the  weekend,  and  it  brought  out  a 
very  interesting  point.  The  man  who 
was  talking  is  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  He  stated  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  our  plant-closing  pro- 
vision, on  a  State  level.  It  has  worked 
very  well.  He  also  pointed  out  that  a 
person  who  was  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
this  country,  a  person  who  has  had 
wide-ranging  experience  in  govern- 
ment, wrote  a  book,  and  one  portion  of 
the  book  talked  about  plant  closing 
and  how  important  it  was  to  maintain 
a  competitive  edge  for  this  country. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  this  man  said 
there  should  be  a  plant  closing  provi- 
sion in  this  country,  but  it  should  be 
at  least  a  year,  not  the  watered-down 
60  days  we  have.  The  person  who 
wrote  that  is  George  Shultz,  presently 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  think  we  should  all  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  this  plant  closing  provi- 
sion is  not  something  that  someone 
came  up  with  as  some  kind  of  figment 
of  someone's  imagination.  They  did 
not  come  up  with  it  without  any  prior 
thought.  This  is  something  that  has 
been  talked  about  for  decades  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  law  in  other  places  in 
the  world,  and  it  has  worked  well;  and 
no  greater  authority  than  our  fine 
Secretary  of  State.  George  Shultz, 
says  it  is  a  good  provision  of  law. 

Also,  there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill 
which  is  something  I  offered  an 
amendment  on.  on  the  Senate  floor, 
last  year,  which  was  adopted,  and  the 
conferees  accepted  it.  It  deals  with  the 
National  Critical  Materials  Council. 

We  have  heard  many  speeches  on 
the  Senate  floor  about  the  need  for  a 
long-range  policy  that  deals  with  oil, 
oil  imports,  something  to  create  and 
stimulate    production   ol    oil    in   this 


country.  It  is  good  that  we  talk  about 
that.  But  we  never  hear  anything 
about  a  minerals  policy. 

This  country  also  needs  a  minerals 
policy.  We  do  not  have  one.  This  bill 
goes  a  small  step  forward  to  creating  a 
minerals  policy.  In  fact,  the  National 
Critical  Materials  Council  will  go  for- 
ward to  establish  a  minerals  policy. 
But  it  will  also  do  something  about 
critical  materials  like  superconducting 
materials  and  ceramics,  on  which  we 
have  no  policy  in  this  country.  The 
National  Critical  Materials  Council 
strengthens  a  badly  needed  coordinat- 
ing body.  This  council  is  needed  more 
than  ever  before,  because  these  ad- 
vances in  ceramics  and  superconduct- 
ing materials  will  revolutionize  the 
world.  Think  what  would  happen  if  we 
could  find  a  better  way  to  conduct 
electricity. 

I  can  remember,  as  a  young  boy,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  the  power  lines  that  used  to 
carry  the  power— and  still  do— from 
Hoover-Boulder  Dam  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Standing  under  one  of  these  power 
lines,  you  could  hear  the  snap  and  the 
crackle  24  hours  a  day.  I  did  not  real- 
ize, as  a  young  boy,  what  that  was.  I 
now  realize  that  it  is  the  loss  of  power 
as  it  travels  several  hundred  miles 
from  Nevada  to  California.  Supercon- 
ducting materials  would  prevent  that, 
would  save  all  the  energy  needed  to 
manufacturer  more  power. 

The  United  States  must  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  develop  su- 
perconducting materials  and  ceramics. 
If  we  are  not,  we  will  forever  lose  our 
place  in  the  world  economy. 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Without  his  ef- 
forts, this  bill  would  not  be  in  the 
place  it  is  now.  If  there  were  ever  an 
example  of  why  experience  is  neces- 
sary and  why  experience  is  good  for 
this  body  and  Congress  generally,  it  is 
the  work  that  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen 
has  done  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  bill  would  be  anywhere  near 
the  point  it  is  at  today  but  for  the  fact 
that  Senator  Bentsen  has  patiently 
moved  this  bill  to  the  point  where  it  is 
today. 

Many  other  people  would  have 
thrown  their  arms  up  and  said:  "We 
can't  do  a  trade  bill.  There  is  too  much 
difference  between  the  House  version 
and  the  Senate  version.  He  wants  this, 
they  want  this,  and  we  just  can't  do 
it."  But  he  has  done  it,  and  I  think  pa- 
tience has  been  the  watchword  for  this 
man. 

Mr.  President,  his  participation 
should  put  to  rest  the  claim  that  this 
bill  is  a  protectionist  measure.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  look  at  the  chairman's 
background,  to  indicate  that  he  would 
be  no  part  of  a  protectionist  bill.  Here 
is  a  man  who  comes  from  a  family  in 


Texas  who  are  successful  business 
people— ranching,  landholdings,  insur- 
ance business,  and  still  involved  in 
businesses.  In  fact,  his  father,  some  93 
years  old,  works  on  a  dally  basis  in 
some  of  the  family  holdings. 

Does  this  hardheaded  businessman 
sound  like  the  type  who  would  support 
a  protectionist  bill?  The  answer  is,  of 
course  not.  We  know  that  this  chair- 
man, among  all  others,  would  not 
allow  the  United  States  to  be  treated 
any  differently  from  the  way  it  should 
be. 

Unfair  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  in 
this  bill  are  real.  There  is  legislation 
prompting  the  Japanese  to  adopt  vol- 
untary quotas.  Why  do  we  have  that? 
Because  of  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  Japanese 
agreed  to  these  voluntary  import 
quotas  principally  because  of  the  work 
that  was  done  by  the  chairman. 

He  has  been  fighting  for  a  strong 
trade  bill  for  3  years  at  least  that  I 
know  of,  and  I  just  am  forever  im- 
pressed with  the  background  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
bom  in  Texas,  speaks  Spanish,  educat- 
ed in  Texas,  had  a  military  career  that 
is  certainly  one  that  we  should  all  be 
proud  of,  rose  from  the  rank  of  private 
to  major  in  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II.  He  has  been  a  judge.  He 
came  to  Congress  I  think  when  he  was 
28  years  old,  served  a  number  of  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  in  1970.  Certainly  we 
all  acknowledge  in  this  body  his 
superb  political  skills.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  an  additional  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  will 
state  to  the  Senator  that  under  the 
order  that  has  been  entered  it  must  be 
granted  from  another  Member. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  grant  1  minute 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Tpxss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
superb  political  skills  about  which  I 
speak  are  no  better  represented  than 
in  this  bill  because  it  did  take  superb 
political  skills. 

I  want  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
this  entire  body  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  allowing 
this  Senate  the  opportunity  to  be  able 
to  vote  on  this  most  important  piece  ol 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  suid  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
his  very  gracious  remarks.  He  has 
made  a  contribution  to  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order,  the  Chair  is  reducing 


each  speaker's  time  by  30  seconds  be- 
cause of  the  two  quorum  calls.  The 
time  that  Is  remaining  will  be  divided 
according  to  the  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  grant  myself  10  min- 
utes less  30  seconds,  as  the  Chair  has 
just  described.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  from  Oregon,  Senator 
Packwood,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  addressed  the 
very  serious  subject  of  this  trade  legis- 
lation. He  suggested  that  the  appropri- 
ate approach  was  a  very  critical  analy- 
sis of  Its  provisions  In  a  weighing  of 
the  pros  and  cons,  a  very  careful  bal- 
ancing. 

I  admire  him  for  that  approach  and 
the  leadership  that  he  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
have  given  to  this  critically  important 
legislation. 

But  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  think 
as  the  good  and  bad  points  must  be 
weighed  we  need  to  focus  on  certain 
specifics. 

I  have  found  that  in  this  instance, 
while  there  is  very  much  that  is  good, 
the  deficiencies  that  the  conference 
report  still  contains  are  serious  defi- 
ciencies, sufficiently  so  that  I  think 
that  the  President  Is  correct  In  seeking 
a  different  bill,  one  that  does  not  have 
these  flaws  in  it.  They  are  not  minor 
flaws.  They  are  serious  flaws. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  plant  closing.  Would 
the  trade  bUl  be  perfect  If  the  plant 
closing  provision  were  not  contained  In 
it?  No,  it  would  not  be  perfect.  On  bal- 
ance, were  the  plant  closing  provision 
stricken  from  It,  would  the  balance  be 
in  favor  of  the  bill?  I  think  It  would, 
though  It  would  by  no  means  be 
cleansed  of  all  of  Its  offending  provi- 
sions. 

Before  addressing  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  plant-closing  provision,  I 
would  like  to  note  some  of  the  other 
provisions  that  weigh  against  enact- 
ment of  the  trade  bill. 

The  provision  intended  to  prevent 
so-called  circumvention  of  the  so- 
called  voluntary  restraint  agreements 
on  steel  will  further  choke  off  Califor- 
nia and  other  States  In  the  West  from 
badly  needed,  affordable,  quality  steel. 

If  we  continue  to  unilaterally 
expand  Import  restrictions  on  steel— 
with  no  end  in  sight— the  figleaf  of 
voluntariness  will  be  gone  with  the 
wind  of  protectionism.  If  you  will 
excuse  the  allusion. 

Mr.  President,  the  direct  budgetary 
cost  of  the  bill  Is  detrimentally  high, 
and  this  Is  worse  than  simply  Ironic  in 
light  of  the  acknowledged  connection 
between  our  budget  deficit  and  our 
trade  deficit.  Do  we  really  need  to 


spend  $10  million  of  taxpayer's  money 
on  a  so-called  Council  on  Com- 
petitiveness? Wouldn't  this  sum  of 
money  do  more  to  help  our  competi- 
tiveness If  we  used  It  to  help  a  small 
business  finance  an  export  sale? 

I  suspect  not,  because  I  think  that  it 
Is  the  forerunner  of  an  Industrial 
policy  that  would  cost  us  far  more 
both  In  tax  dollars  and  In  terms  of 
really  counterproductive  depreciation 
of  the  competitiveness  that  we  really 
need. 

And  talk  about  Congress  struggling 
to  reinvent  the  wheel,  we  already  have 
a  Council  on  Competitiveness  paid  for 
by  the  private  sector  and  very  ably 
chaired  by  the  CEO  of  one  of  our 
country's  most  internationally  com- 
petitive companies:  John  Young  of 
Hewlett-Packard.  And.  Mr.  President. 
HP  is  competitive  because  It  spent  Its 
own  money  to  become  competitive 
without  the  dubious  benefit  of  a  Fed- 
eral study. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  these  objec- 
tionable provisions,  there  was  one 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  on  the 
trade  bill— one  small,  urmotlced  action 
on  one  small  Senate  amendment— that 
speaks  volumes  on  the  Impact  that 
trade  contractionlsts— that  Is  protec- 
tionists—had  on  the  bill:  The  confer- 
ees on  the  trade  bill  decided  that  we 
do  not  need  to  know  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  economy  of  our  protectionism. 

They  want  to  know  about  costs  of 
foreign  protectionism,  and  they  want 
to  know  about  the  dollar  Impact  by 
our  budget  deficit  on  our  trade  deficit. 
But,  they  decided  that  they  just  did 
not  want  anyone  to  know  about  the 
costs  to  consumers  and  the  costs  to 
American  workers  of  Import  restraints. 
They  did  not  want  precise  flgiires 
from  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  the  costs  to  consimiers  because 
we  have  restrained  fairly  traded  car 
imports  from  Japan;  they  did  not  want 
to  know  how  much  it  costs  our  econo- 
my to  restrain  fairly  traded  steel  Im- 
ports; they  did  not  want  to  know  how 
much  more  low-income  families  must 
pay  for  clothing  because  of  the  inter- 
national textile  and  apparel  cartel— 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

Those  who  successfully  worked  to 
delete  my  amendment  to  the  trade  bUl 
that  would  require  annual  and  ad  hoc 
reports  on  the  costs  of  Import  re- 
straint programs  are  frightened  of  the 
Impact  of  the  truth.  They  feel  that 
they  have  a  better  chance  to  maintain 
and  expand  U.S.  protectionism  If  in- 
formation on  the  resulting  harm  is  not 
known  to  business  and  the  public. 

The  trade  bill  conferees  want  to  pro- 
vide expanded  adjustment  benefits  to 
workers  who  are  harmed  by  fairly 
traded  imports,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  help  workers  and  businesses  hurt  by 
an  unanticipated  cutoff  of  such  prod- 
ucts—a program  which  would  require 
the    type    of    information    that    my 
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would  have  yielded.  They 

caxe  that  plant  workers  are  laid 
not  hired  for  the  lack  of  fairly 
imported  steel  because  of  a  so- 
VRA. 

to  the  trade  bill  confer- 

i^orance  is  protectionist  bliss. 

let's  talk  about  the  plant  clos- 
ptovlsion. 

President,  every  economist— lib- 

or   conservative— has   recognized 

our  economy  has  been  a  massive 

creation  machine.  Furthermore,  by 

despite  the  fact  that  we 

providing    so    much    more    open 

to  our  market  than  we  are  al- 

by  our  trading  partners,  we  are 

_  jobs  while  their  employment 

are  hardly  moving. 

.  United  States  has  produced  mil- 

of  new  jobs,  more  than  Europe. 

Canada,    and   Australia   com- 

in    a   comparable    period.    So. 

is  really  no  comparison. 

is  that?  Why  during  the  very 

that  we  are  suffering  this  trade 

have  we  been  able  to  be  the 

of  millions   of   jobs   when 

are  not?  There  are  many  reasons. 

are  many  reasons  why  our 

has  created  so  many  jobs  and 

_  to  create  jobs.  One  very 

reason— and  I  do  not  want  to 

simplify  it— but  one  very  basic 

is  the  freedom  of  employers  to 

freely  with  employees,  with- 

lindue  Govenunent  interference, 
have  a  vibrant  economy  because 
liquidity. 

is  encouraged  when  we 

unencumbered  to  two  keys  to 

:  Capital  and  labor. 

we  want  to  create  a  horrendous 

to  investment  of  capital. 

(^uld  require  that  any  investment 

at  least  60  days  beyond  the 

that  its  owner  decided  to  sell  it. 

would  be  plainly  stupid  and  we 

never  do  it. 

J.  the  plant  closing  provision  is 

as   stupid,   for   it   would   reduce 

liquidity  and  therefore  impose 

market  a  great  disincentive  to 

Let  us  not  forget,  as  we  hear  talk 

need  to  protect  by  legislation 

nterests  of  those  who  may  be  laid- 

that  we  must  also  protect  the  in- 

of  those  looking  for  a  job. 

are   so   many   circumstances 

which  an  employer  may  find  it 

to  curtail  employment  that 

lannot  foresee  all  of  them.  We 

not  sit  in  judgment  with  the 

intentions  in  the  world  trying  to 

_.  for  the  welfare  of  workers.  We 

do  more  harm  by  this  provision 

we  win  do  good. 

tell  an  employer  who  is  losing 

due  to  circumstances  beyond  his 

that  he  must  do  something 

in  order  to  protect  his  workers. 

._  will  make  him  yet  more  expen- 

you  simply  hasten  his  demise.  It 

throwing  a  drowning  man  an 

rather  than  a  life  preserver. 
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I  would  ask  my  friends  who  support 
this  legislation  to  bear  in  mind  that 
labor  leaders  can  be  wrong.  They  have 
not  been  historically  the  best  econo- 
mists for  their  own  membership.  Time 
and  again  they  have  prescribed  solu- 
tions which  were  more  than  costly  to 
their  own  people.  Labor  leaders  do  not 
create  jobs.  Government  regulations 
do  not  create  jobs.  Investment  and 
labor  create  jobs  in  combination  and  if 
there  Is  not  investment,  then  the  labor 
will  be  unemployed. 

We  should  be  worried  not  only  about 
those  who  are  presently  employed.  Mr. 
President.  We  need  to  be  concerned 
about  those  who  would  like  to  be  who 
will  require  investment  in  new  small 
businesses  in  order  to  be  employed, 
and  it  is  small  business.  Mr.  President, 
that  has  given  the  millions  of  new  jobs 
that  America  has  created  in  these  last 
few  years. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  see  is  a  fear 
on  the  part  of  small  business  of  the 
legislation  on  plant  closing,  that  to 
quote  a  Wall  Street  Journal  news 
story,  headlined  that  they  fear  that  it 
"presages  more  laws  mandating 
worker  benefits." 

Well,  memory  is  not  so  short.  Mr. 
President,  that  anyone  on  this  floor 
cannot  recall  how  this  provision 
began.  It  is  distinctly  watered  down  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  requirement  on  the  part  of  its 
author  that  he  compromise  and  com- 
promise and  compromise.  And.  candid- 
ly, rather  than  compromising,  we 
should  simply  have,  with  all  due  re- 
spect for  his  good  intentions,  advised 
him  that  this  is  counterproductive.  It 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  American 
workers  to  so  depress  the  climate  for 
investment  that  we  do  not  bring  the 
needed  capital  required  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  small  businesses  or  for 
the  expansion  of  them  so  that  they 
can  employ  yet  more  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  August  17  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Business  Is  Worried  That  Bill  on  Plant 
Closings  Presages  More  Laws  Mandating 
Worker  Benefits 

(By  Alan  Murray) 
Washington.— White  House  economist 
Beryl  Sprlnkel  claims  the  Senate-passed 
measure  would  destroy  U.S.  job  growth.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  says 
it  would  retard  investment.  Conservative 
columnist  Warren  Brookes  calls  it  an  "eco- 
nomic neutron  bomb." 

Behind  all  that  immodest  rhetoric,  em- 
ployment experts  say,  lies  a  very  modest 
proposal  to  require  advance  notification  of 
plant  closings. 

In  its  watered-down  version,  the  plant- 
closing  measure  would  require  large  compa- 
nies to  give  employees  60  days'  notice  of 
major  closings— a  practice  already  common 
at  most  of  the  nation's  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful   concerns.    And    the    legislation    is 


chock  full  of  loopholes  through  which  hard- 
pressed  companies  can  easily  escape. 

"You  have  to  have  pretty  unenlightened, 
closed-minded  management  not  to  be  able 
to  adjust  to  something  like  this,"  says  Rus- 
sell Sutherland,  recently  retired  vice  presi- 
dent for  engineering  and  technology  at 
Deere  &  Co.  "It's  not  that  horrendous." 

The  fierce  fight  over  the  plant-closing  leg- 
islation, like  much  of  what  goes  on  in  Wash- 
ington these  days,  has  become  a  triumph  of 
symbol  over  substance.  The  AFL-CIO  is  vig- 
orously promoting  the  measure,  in  an  effort 
to  demonstrate  its  clout  in  a  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress.  And  business  is  equally 
determined  to  defeat  it. 

"The  paranoia  level  is  really,  really  high," 
says  Mary  Tavenner,  a  lobbyist  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wholesaler-Distribu- 
tors. "The  labor  unions  perceive  themselves 
as  controlling  Congress  right  now,  and  the 
business  groups  are  trying  to  keep  the  tanks 
from  coming  over  the  hill." 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  particu- 
lar, has  its  back  in  the  air  because  of  the 
whole  problem  of  labor  legislation,"  charges 
Howard  Samuel,  president  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO.  "Any- 
thing that  happens,  they  are  going  to 
oppose  and  go  red  in  the  face.  It  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  substance." 

LABOR'S  regulatory  AGENDA 

The  plant-closing  measure  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  month  as  part  of  its  trade 
bill,  but  it  will  be  up  to  House-Senate  con- 
ferees to  decide  whether  that  provision  re- 
mains in  the  final  bill.  The  House-passed 
trade  bill  hasn't  any  similar  provision,  al- 
though the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  approved  a  stronger  plant-clos- 
ing bill  in  Jime. 

The  real  Issue  in  the  plant-closing  battle  is 
the  business  community's  fear— and  labor's 
hope— that  the  measure  will  be  "the  camel's 
nose  under  the  tent."  The  unions  have  a 
long  list  of  legislative  proposals  that  would 
force  more  benefits  from  business,  such  as  a 
higher  minimum  wage,  mandated  health 
benefits  and  parental  leave.  Many  members 
of  Congress,  facing  severe  budget  con- 
straints on  their  abUity  to  expand  govern- 
ment programs,  are  inclined  to  support 
labor's  regulatory  agenda. 

"The  government  can't  fund  new  pro- 
grams, so  instead  it  is  going  to  put  its  hands 
in  business's  pockets,"  says  Pete  Lunnie,  di- 
rector of  labor  relations  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 

"There  is  a  total  package  up  there,  which 
together  all  works  in  the  direction  of  impos- 
ing rigidities  on  our  labor  market,"  agrees 
Mr.  Sprinkel.  "We  don't  want  to  repeat  the 
failed  experiment  of  Western  Europe  result- 
ing from  mandated  costs  on  the  private 
sector." 

policy  with  BROAD  SUPPORT 

Despite  such  fears,  a  look  at  the  substance 
of  the  plant-closing  legislation  indicates  it  is 
a  mild  measure,  and  reflects  a  policy  sup- 
ported by  most  of  academla  and  the  busi- 
ness community,  as  well  as  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  America's  top 
companies  already  give  their  employees  ad- 
vance notice  of  plant  closings.  A  study  of 
224  large  corporations  by  the  Conference 
Board,  a  business  research  group,  found 
that  about  87%  of  them  gave  employees 
some  advance  notice  of  closings,  and  nearly 
half  gave  more  than  three  months'  notice- 
well  over  the  60  days  required  in  the  pro- 
posed law. 

Furthermore,  the  practice  of  giving  ad- 
vsuice  notice  has  been  endorsed  not  only  by 


labor  groups  but  also  by  most  major  busi- 
ness organizations.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  the  plantclosing  proposal,  "consid- 
ers that  early  notice  of  plant  closings  is  ben- 
eficial in  assisting  the  dislocated  worker 
find  new  employment,"  according  to  its  offi- 
cial policy  book.  The  Business  Roundtable 
urges  companies  closing  plants  "to  provide 
the  longest  practicable  notification  to  af- 
fected workers  and  communities. " 

VOLUNTARY  VS.  MANDATORY  PRACTICE 

And  a  recent  Labor  Department  task  force 
on  the  subject  also  agreed  that  "advance  no- 
tification to  employees  and  the  community 
of  plant  closings  and  largescale  permanent 
layoffs  is  good  employer  practice." 

Administration  and  business  groups  argue 
that  they  support  Voluntary  notice,  but  not 
mandatory  notice.  "We  don't  have  any  quar- 
rel that  employers  should  provide  advance 
notification, "  says  Mr.  Lunnie.  "We  just 
don't  want  legislation." 

An  extensive  study  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  concluded  that  the  benefits 
of  requiring  two  to  three  months'  advance 
notice  of  plant  closings  more  than  outweigh 
any  costs.  Failure  to  give  notice,  the  study 
argued,  increases  the  duration  of  workers' 
unemployment,  which  in  turn  Increases  the 
cost  of  unemployment  insurance  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  the  study  found  that 
while  many  of  the  nation's  largest  compa- 
nies routinely  give  advance  notice,  most 
small  and  medium  ones  don't.  A  General  Ac- 
counting Office  survey  of  companies  smaller 
than  those  in  the  Conference  Board  study, 
for  example,  found  that  fewer  than  20  per- 
cent gave  more  than  a  months  notice. 

EFFECT  ON  COMMUNITY 

Experts  also  argue  that  large  plant  clos- 
ings can  have  a  devastating  effect  on  small 
communities.  Early  notice  makes  it  easier 
for  the  community  to  make  needed  adjust- 
ments in  such  things  as  school  budgets  and 
other  services  affected  by  a  shrinking  tax 
base. 

"Quite  frankly,  it  surprised  me"  that  so 
many  companies  didn't  give  notice,  says  Mr. 
Sutherland,  who  served  on  the  academy's 
study  panel.  "We  felt  that  It  had  to  be  man- 
datory." 

Critics  of  the  legislation  say  the  burden  of 
advance  notice  is  too  great  for  small  compa- 
nies. But  the  Senate  measure  exempts  those 
with  fewer  than  100  employees.  Critics  also 
complain  that  the  bill  affects  layoffs  as  well 
as  closings,  but  the  measure  only  includes 
layoffs  that  exceed  six  months  and  involve 
at  least  one-third  of  the  work  force. 

Business  lobbyists  also  complain  that 
public  notice  can  undermine  the  efforts  of 
companies  trying  to  get  credit  or  business 
they  need  to  stay  open.  But  in  order  to  win 
votes  for  the  proposal,  the  authors— Sen. 
Howard  Metzenbaum  (D.,  Ohio)  and  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  <D.,  Mass.)— added  an  ex- 
ception for  companies  actively  seeking 
credit  or  business  In  the  hopes  of  staying 
afloat. 

The  result,  says  David  Mowery  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  "is  quite  a  bit  less  far- 
reaching  than  what  is  on  the  books  in  many 
European  nations." 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  fears  are  not  exaggerat- 
ed, that  those  that  are  concerned  that 
this  is  the  foot  in  the  door,  the  nose  of 
the  camel  under  the  edge  of  the  tent, 
are  correct  in  having  those  fears. 


The  plant  closing  provision  threat- 
ens the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg 
of  expanding  employment. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  organized  labor  is  taking  a 
narrow,  parochial,  and  counter  pro- 
ductive position  that  has  few  short- 
term  benefits  for  its  members  but 
levies  a  great  long-term  cost  on  the 
entire  Nation— and  especially  on  those 
now  looking  for  work. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  start  of  my 
statement.  I  believe  that  there  are  a 
number  of  good  provisions  in  this 
bill— provisions  that  I  hope  to  see  en- 
acted as  the  legislative  process  contin- 
ues. 

Among  those  provisions  I  consider  to 
be  needed  urgently  is  the  so-called 
"Super  301".  It  recognizes  that  the 
only  way  to  effectively  deal  with  those 
who  engage  in  wholesale  unfair  trade 
practices  is  to  negotiate  with  them  on 
a  wholesale  basis.  We  carmot  afford 
the  resources  and  we  carmot  afford 
the  time  to  continue  the  industry-by- 
industry,  product-by-product,  retail 
negotiation  schedule  that  has  been 
followed  to  date. 

We  need  to  engage  some  of  our  trad- 
ing partners— such  as  Japan.  South 
Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Germany— in 
broad.  mini-GATT-like  negotiations  to 
address  the  broad  range  of  trade  dis- 
putes we  have  with  them.  The  super 
301  provides  the  mandate  for  these  ne- 
gotiations, and.  if  necessary  a  meas- 
ured response. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  my 
statement  should  in  no  way  be  read  to 
be  critical  of  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  Ambassador 
Clayton  Yeutter.  He  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  time  after  time,  as  has 
his  small,  efficient  and  over-worked 
staff.  But  despite  their  efforts  against 
imfair  trading  practices  overseas,  and. 
on  occasion,  against  know-nothing  at- 
titudes within  some  comers  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  mischievous  ingenui- 
ty of  some  of  our  trading  partners  re- 
quires a  broader-based  remedial  effort. 

These  are  also  provisions  in  the  om- 
nibus trade  bill  that  address  special 
concerns  of  my  State  of  California— a 
State  which  boasts  the  sixth  largest 
economy  in  the  world.  These  provi- 
sions are  not  designed  to  protect  Cali- 
fornia industries  from  fairly  traded 
imports.  Rather,  they  are  designed  to 
help  meet  unfair  restraints  on  trade  in 
important  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  I*resident.  California  is  the  larg- 
est agricultural  producing  State  in  the 
country.  For  Calif omians,  a  robust  ag- 
ricultural export  market  means  new 
jobs  and  an  improvement  in  our  na- 
tional trade  deficit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  I  successfully  offered 
several  amendments  to  the  agricultur- 
al title  of  the  trade  bill.  Each  amend- 
ment, as  included  in  the  final  bill  now 
before  us,  has  been  geared  to  putting 
more  muscle  in  our  trade  laws,  to  fight 


barriers  to  free  trade,  and  to  bolster 
our  competitiveness. 

For  example,  the  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision based  on  the  "Safe  Food  Im- 
ports Act."  which  I  authored,  requir- 
ing the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  improve  its  monitoring,  testing,  and 
enforcement  procedures  to  protect  the 
public  health  from  imported  fruit  and 
vegetables  bearing  illegal  pesticide  res- 
idues. 

This  amendment  not  only  protects 
the  public  health  but  also  ensures  a 
measure  of  equity  for  the  American 
farmer  by  requiring  foreign  growers  to 
abide  by  the  same  rules  that  apply  to 
America's  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  pro- 
vision included  in  the  agricultural  title 
of  the  bill  that  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  growers  in  my  State.  It 
would  effectively  double  the  assistance 
available  under  the  Targeted  Export 
Assistance  Program— or  the  "TEA  Pro- 
gram" as  its  friends  like  to  call  it— 
from  $110  million  to  $215  million  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  TEA  Program,  which  I  au- 
thored and  included  in  the  1985  farm 
bill,  has  been  called  the  "star  of  the 
1985  farm  bill."  It  has  proven  over- 
whelmingly successful  in  expanding 
exports  by  fighting  fire  with  fire.  The 
additional  funding  will  make  possible 
support  for  additional  organizations 
that  have  been  victimized  by  under- 
handed foreign  competition. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  our 
agricultural  producers  have  faced 
great  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases,  the 
flat  out  impossibility,  when  trying  to 
export  agricultural  products  to  Japan. 

We  address  this  problem  in  the  bill 
with  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion, which  I  authored  along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Pryor,  calling  on 
the  Government  of  Japan  to  remove 
its  import  barriers  to  United  States  ag- 
ricultural exports,  including  rice.  beef, 
and  citrus. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  afforded  our 
trading  partners,  including  Japan,  lib- 
eral access  to  our  markets  and  they 
had  better  afford  us  liberal  access  to 
theirs.  The  balmy  days  of  easy  access 
into  U.S.  markets  are  over  for  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  knock  down  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  other  protectionist  bar- 
riers that  are  keeping  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  out. 

The  economic  well  being  of  Califor- 
nia's agricultural  industry  depends 
heavily  on  expanding  foreign  exports. 
The  agricultural  title  of  the  trade  bill 
provides  the  key  to  opening  new  mar- 
kets and  competing  worldwide  with 
foreign  producers. 

Another  major  component  of  Cali- 
fornia's vast  and  varied  economy  are 
Industries  that  depend  on  inteUectual 
property  protection.  Therefore.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  trade  bill  includes  a 
provision  modeled  on  S.  335.  the 
"Anti-Piracy  and  Market  Access  Act." 
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,    the    Wilson    provisions,    an 

review  is  conducted  of  intema- 

_  piracy,  trademark  counterfeit- 

4nd  patent  infringement,  as  well 

market  barriers  for  intel- 

property-based  products.  Nego- 
with  coimtries  found  to  be 
significant  problems  must  be 
priority   treatment,   with   a   6- 
timetable     for     completion. 
„    trade  negotiations  designed  to 
I  nf air  trade  practices  are  general- 
coaducted  on  a  timetable  of  more 
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Another  enhancement  provided  by 
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puter  software  producers,  pharmaceu- 
tical companies,  and  the  computer  in- 
dustry, all  of  which  suffer  massive 
losses  each  year  due  to  closed  markets 
suid  piracy. 

One  other  provision  in  the  bill  that 
will  be  extremely  helpful  to  an  impor- 
tant U.S.  service  industry  will  expedite 
the  handling  of  international  airline 
disputes.  This  industry  is  a  significant 
one  for  our  economy,  generating  a 
great  deal  of  revenue  each  year.  We 
cannot  allow  disputes  over  fair  access 
to  foreign  markets  for  our  air  carriers 
to  lay  festering,  thereby  robbing  our 
companies  of  vital  revenues.  Death  by 
delay  is  too  often  a  tactic  employed  by 
major  world  trading  companies,  and 
this  provision,  which  I  sponsored,  di- 
rectly confronts  this  dilatory  posture. 

The  trade  bill  will  bring  our  tariff 
schedules  in  line  with  the  newly  estab- 
lished harmonized  tariff  code  which 
will  help  resolve  some  of  the  bureau- 
cratic impediments  to  trade. 

The  trade  bill  makes  an  important 
change  in  our  trade  laws  that  has 
served  as  an  impediment  to  expanded 
trade  under  the  terms  of  the  United 
States-Israel  Free  Trade  Agreement— 
an  agreement  I  was  proud  to  support. 
The  bill  also  repeals  the  oil  windfall 
profits  tax  which  has  certainly  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  It  refines  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  it 
makes  very  helpful  changes  to  our 
export  control  laws  that  allows  us  to 
focus  more  precisely  on  the  truly  criti- 
cal technologies  that  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

While  the  omnibus  trade  bill  must 
stand  on  its  own,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
consider  what  was  in  the  two  bills  that 
went  to  conference. 

Among  the  objectionable  items 
dropped  were  the  infamous  Gephardt 
amendment,  mandatory  201  sanctions, 
private  right  of  action  and  trade  scoff- 
law  provisions,  and  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment. 

With  these  provisions  in  mind,  I 
voted  against  the  trade  bill  when  it 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  last 
July.  With  these  provisions  deleted, 
and  with  others  greatly  modified,  it 
looks  a  lot  less  frightening.  So  while 
we  started  with  a  Senate  and  House 
amalgamation  that  constituted  the 
trade  equivalent  of  a  Stephen  King 
novel,  despite  the  improvements,  it  is 
still  a  horror  for  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  achieve  fairness  in  international 
trade,  we  will  have  accomplished  what 
is  best  for  American  consumers  and 
businesses  alike. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  need  a  good 
trade  bill  to  provide  the  platform  for  a 
comprehensive  assault  on  the  unfair 
trade  practices  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that 
after  the  President's  veto,  the  House 
and  Senate  leadership  wUl  bring  back 
a  trade  bill— imencumbered  by  extra- 
neous,    anticompetitive,     antigrowth 


giveaways  to  the  agenda  of  organized 
labor— and  that  we  will  see  it  enacted. 
Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  do  want 
to  commend  the  extraordinary  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Bentsen. 
I  regret  that  an  extraneous  provision 
such  as  plant  closing  legislation  has 
glommed  itself  onto  his  trade  bill.  I 
regret  that  somehow  the  very  simple 
and  straightforward  word  "omnibus," 
as  in  "Omnibus  Trade  Bill"  has  been 
twisted  by  some  engaged  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  to  mean  "anything  goes." 
Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  must 
oppose  my  friend  from  Texas,  for  I 
woud  be  pleased  to  vote  for  the  work 
product  of  the  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined, 
on  balance,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  good  in 
this  legislation.  I  must  tell  you  that  it 
pains  me.  as  someone  who  has  worked 
specifically  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  even 
more  with  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  on  inserting  into  it  a  title 
having  to  do  with  the  protection  of  in- 
tellectual property  rights,  the  protec- 
tion of  copyrights,  patents,  and  trade- 
marks, that  I  cannot  vote  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  vote  for 
some  bill  soon  that  will  have  not  only 
this  but  other  needed  protections  to 
American  exporters,  be  it  those  of 
farm  produce  or  those  of  high  technol- 
ogy, to  whom  we  owe  a  requirement 
that  the  Government  be  as  assertive 
as  we  can  be  under  the  super  301  and 
intellectual  property  provisions  and 
other  needed  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion  to   see   that   they    are   granted 

equity. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Mitchell).  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  I  had  that  feeling  by 
the  look  upon  your  face. 

Well,  then,  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 
forbearance,  as  well  as  for  his  generos- 
ity in  assisting  me  in  placing  this  title 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  simply 
by  saying  that  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  ranking  member, 
and  others  deserve  credit.  They  have 
stripped  mightily  to  produce  good  leg- 
islation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  that  they 
have  produced,  I  was  pleased  and 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  extraneous  provisions  have 
been  added. 

I  hope,  when  they  are  stricken,  we 
will  see  this  year  the  kind  of  trade  bill 
America  needs. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  utilize 
the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HeflinI. 


The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  conference 
committee  who  have  given  us  an  op- 
portunity today  to  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  will  do  so  with  en- 
thusiasm because  I  believe  it  repre- 
sents an  important  step  forward  in 
America's  ability  to  regain  its  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  chairman 
particularly  for  including  in  this  bill 
language  which  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  I  know 
that  the  chairman  was  a  sponsor  when 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  was 
originally  passed  and  that  this  contin- 
ues to  be  an  area  of  the  world  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  him,  as  it  Is  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  our  Nation. 

The  bill  gives  this  focus  to  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  by  recognizing  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  can  build  mutually 
beneficial  trade  with  our  neighbors  in 
the  region.  By  doing  so,  we  recognize, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  greatest  prob- 
lem facing  our  region,  the  region 
which  we  share  with  neighbors  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean,  that 
our  greatest  problem  together  is  an 
economic  one. 

Moreover,  this  action  underscores 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  sustain- 
able, and  long-term  economic  regional 
policy.  Economic  development  is  cru- 
cial if  emerging  democracies  in  this 
region  are  to  successfully  consolidate 
their  gains  and  improve  the  lives  of 
their  people.  And  I  would  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  single 
area  in  the  world  which  has  more  de- 
mocrswiies  per  square  mile  than  does 
the  Eastern  Caribbean.  The  success  of 
those  emerging  democracies,  as  well  as 
those  in  Central  America,  is  crucial  to 
our  national  security.  Our  security  de- 
pends, in  large  part,  on  their  success. 

This  legislation  is  a  useful  first 
step— but  I  emphasize  that  it  is  only  a 
first  step  in  the  road  to  reform. 
Indeed,  one  measure  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  is  an  amendment 
which  I  introduced  and  the  Senate 
adopted  during  Senate  consideration 
which  called  for  an  extension  of  the 
CBI  through  1999.  The  conference 
committee  withdrew  this  amendment 
with  my  concurrence.  I  concurred  be- 
cause I  would  like  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  to  take  a  new 
look  at  a  more  comprehensive  CBI  leg- 
islation, legislation  such  as  that  which 
has  been  introduced  in  this  Chamber 
by  Senators  Kerry,  McCain,  and 
myself,  and  by  Congressman  Gibbons, 
Pickle.  Fascell.  and  others  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Legislative  Calendar,  I  recog- 
nize, Mr.  President,  is  filling  up.  Nev- 
ertheless,  it   is   imperative   that   the 


United  States  send  a  clear  message  of 
positive  commitment  to  the  Caribbean 
Basin  and  to  do  so  this  year.  We  have 
just  finished  a  very  strenuous,  long 
nmning,  and  divisive  debate  on  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Our  friends 
in  the  region  are  questioning  the  di- 
rection of  our  future  policy  in  the 
region.  We  now  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  newly  defined  and  sustained  rela- 
tionship with  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  a  relation- 
ship that  is  characterized  by  more 
than  episodic  crisis  management. 

We  often  in  this  Nation  and  in  this 
Chamber  speak  of  the  need  to  listen  to 
what  our  Latin  friends  are  telling  us; 
to  listen  to  their  advice;  to  take  that 
advice  into  account  as  we  formulate 
national  policy. 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that  what 
our  Caribbean  Basin  neighbors  are 
telling  us  is  that  they  desperately  need 
our  economic  help.  They  are  not  look- 
ing for  handouts.  They  are  looking  for 
the  simple  opportunity  to  trade  so 
that  they  can  meet  their  debt  obliga- 
tions, so  that  they  can  have  the  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  fruits  and  the  bene- 
fits of  free  enterprise  economic  sys- 
tems. 

That  is  why  we.  as  a  Nation,  have 
placed  great  confidence  in  the  long- 
term  usefulness  of  a  special  trading  re- 
lationship in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 
That  is  why  they  want  us  to  improve 
and  build  upon  this  foundation.  The 
CBI  enhancement  legislation  we  have 
introduced  is  vitally  important  to  our 
neighbors. 

The  connection  between  trade,  the 
ability  to  retire  debt,  and  the  mutual 
benefits  that  are  derived  by  all  con- 
cerned by  now  should  be  clear  to  ev- 
eryone. Trade  translates  into  debt  re- 
tirement and  healthy  economies.  That 
is  the  heart  of  the  CBI  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Finance  Committee,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  trade  bill,  recognizing  the 
other  important  measures  which  are 
before  that  committee,  can  include  on 
its  action  agenda  the  Caribbean  Basin 
reform.  I  hope  that  the  committee  can 
hold  whatever  hearings  are  required 
and  move  the  bill  in  the  near  future. 
How  we  handle  the  Caribbean  reform 
legislation,  how  expeditiously  we  con- 
sider it.  will  send  an  important  mes- 
sage to  our  basin  neighbors  as  to  not 
only  the  sustainability  of  our  commit- 
ment, but  the  degree  to  which  they 
can  depend  upon  our  friendship. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  Senator  Bentsen. 


to  escort  the  Right  Brian  Mulroney, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  into  the 
House  Chamber  for  the  joint  meeting 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  join  with  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be 
charged  equally  to  the  remaining  time 
as  allocated. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  clarify,  again. 
my  position  with  regard  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  before  this  body,  the 
trade  bill,  and  my  particular  opposi- 
tion to  section  2424.  I  have  spoken  at 
some  length  yesterday  on  the  merits 
of  this  legislation  as  it  applies  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  residence  of  this 
junior  Senator.  I  have  indicated  that 
this  proposed  section  is  discriminato- 
ry. It  is  discriminatory  to  my  State  be- 
cause, Mr.  President,  it  takes  a  re- 
source and  excludes  the  exporting  of 
that  resource  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
only. 

To  be  specific,  Mr.  President,  section 
2424  limits  refined  exports  of  products 
from  new  refinery,  and  limits  that 
only  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  It  limits  it 
to  50  percent  of  the  annual  output,  or 
no  more  than  70,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  State  has  re- 
strictions on  the  right  to  export  re- 
fined product  or  for  that  matter  any 
manufactured  product,  so  why  should 
restrictions  be  placed,  particularly  in  a 
trade  bill,  a  bill  whose  intention  is 
clearly  to  maintain  the  open  markets 
that  have  been  a  tradition  of  the 
United  States,  a  bill  that  is  to  expand 
our  trade  opportunities  with  our 
neighboring  countries— or  one  State? 

If  this  bill  passes,  no  other  State,  as 
I  have  indicated,  will  have  restrictions 
on  the  right  to  export  refined  prod- 
ucts except  in  Alaska.  Here  we  find  it 
in  our  trade  bill,  an  attack  on  one 
State's  efforts  to  develop  primary 
processing  capacity  that  allows  its  citi- 
zens to  benefit  from  creating  a  value- 
added  product. 
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particularly  moved  at  the  com- 
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before  this  body  and  then  it  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  House  while 
the  trade  bill  would  be  held  here  and 
would  face  the  exposure  to  unanimous 
consent  over  there  as  well. 

Again,  if  I  may  recognize  the  majori- 
ty leader's  contributions  to  the  con- 
cern we  have  over  this  discriminatory 
matter,  his  very  gracious  comments 
and  encouragement  he  has  given  is 
most  grateful. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  gracious  remarks,  and  if  I 
can  be  of  help  at  a  further  time,  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  allow  me, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BentsenI.  I  believe 
that  the  language,  at  least  on  its  sur- 
face, appears  to  me  in  one  of  the  pro- 
visions to  be  unconstitutional,  at  least 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  on  the  surface.  I 
am  sure  it  is  discriminatory,  and  the 
other  provision  is  certainly  discrimina- 
tory against  the  State  of  Alaska. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  on 
that  part,  and  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska.  I  can  understand  how  they 
feel  put  upon,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
was  intentional  in  that  respect,  but  I 
certainly  empathize  with  them  and 
sympathize  with  them.  And  I  would 
like  to  find  some  way  to  correct  the  in- 
equity. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  procedure  proposed 
under  the  submission  of  a  Senate  con- 
current resolution  requiring  unani- 
mous consent  is  quite  unlikely  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senators  from  Alaska. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
submission  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  even  though  it  does  appear 
the  only  way  at  this  late  date  that  we 
could  seek  some  relief  because  it  would 
provide  the  necessary  vehicle  for  strik- 
ing that  provision  which  specifically 
discriminates    against    the    State    of 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
flect a  little  bit  of  the  history  of  just 
how  this  section,  section  2424,  oc- 
curred because  this  is  not  something 
that  the  Senators  from  Alaska  just 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  spoke  at 
length  yesterday  against  this  section, 
and  I  think  the  history  of  this  bill  and 
I  intend  to  share  with  my  colleague, 
that  portion  of  the  bill,  section  2424. 
will  be  significant  and  important  in  re- 
flecting on  just  what  went  awry  and 
why  we  are  left  with  this  discriminato- 
ry action  being  included  in  the  trade 
bUl. 

I  have  heard  it  said  on  this  floor 
from  time  to  time  there  are  two  fin- 
ished   products    which    most    people 


would  rather  not  watch  while  they  are 
being  made,  and  that  is  sausage  and 
legislation.  I  think  the  President 
would  agree  with  me  when  I  capsulize 
this  history  that  a  bit  of  sausage  went 
into  the  making  of  section  2424. 

On  March  4,  1987,  H.R.  1416  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  bill,  as  introduced,  would 
have  amended  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  I  have  that  before  me,  Mr. 
President,  and  would  ask  that  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

H.R.  1416— A  Biix  TO  Restrict  Oil  Exports 
TO  Noncontiguous  Codnthies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    StaUa    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION    1.    REVISIONS    TO    EXISTING    RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

Section  7(d)(1)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(d)(1)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  No  domestically  produced  crude  oil 
may  be  exported  from  the  United  States, 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
The  prohibition  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  crude  oil  which  is  exported  to  an  ad- 
jacent foreign  country  to  be  refined  and 
consumed  In  that  country  in  exchange  for 
the  same  quantity  of  crude  oil  being  export- 
ed from  that  country  to  the  United  States: 
except  that,  with  respect  to  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  transported  by  pipeline 
over  right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act  (43  U.S.C.  1652).  such  ex- 
change must  result  through  convenience  or 
increased  efficiency  of  transportation  in 
lower  prices  for  consumers  of  petroleum 
products  in  the  United  States  as  described 
In  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii)  of  this  subsection,  or 

"(B)  crude  oil  which  is  temporarily  ex- 
ported for  convenience  or  increased  efficien- 
cy of  transportation  across  parts  of  an  adja- 
cent foreign  country  and  reenters  the 
United  States." 

SEC.     2.     APPLICABILITY     OF     RESTRICTIONS    TO 
PRODUCTS  OF  EXPORT  REFINERIES. 

Section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)(A)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
the  export  of  any  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct, or  partially  refined  petroleum  product, 
which  is  produced  by  an  export  refinery  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  export  of  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oU. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  "refine  petroleum  product' 
means  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates,  pro- 
pane or  butane  gas,  diesel  fuel,  and  residual 
fuel  oil: 

"(ii)  the  term  'partially  refined  petroleum 
product'  means  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
which  existed  in  liquid  phase  In  under- 
ground reservoirs  and  remains  liquid  at  at- 
mospheric pressure  after  passing  through 
surface  separating  facilities,  and  which  has 
been  processed  through  a  crude  oil  distilla- 
tion tower,  including  topped  crude  oil  and 
other  unfinished  oils,  but  excluding  refined 
petroleum  products;  and 


"(111)  the  term  export  refinery"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  export,  any  crude 
oil  refinery  which,  were  it  to  make  the  pro- 
posed export,  would  have  exported  more 
than  33  percent  of  all  refined  petroleum 
products  and  partially  refined  petroleum 
products  produced  by  that  refinery— 

"(I)  during  the  1-year  period  ending  on 
the  day  of  such  proposed  export,  in  the  case 
of  a  refinery  that  has  been  in  commercial 
operation  for  1  year  or  more,  or 

"(II)  during  the  period  In  which  it  has 
been  in  commercial  operation,  in  the  case  of 
a  refinery  that  has  been  in  commercial  oper- 
ation for  less  than  1  year. 

"(C)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  paragraph.". 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  That  would  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  all  crude  oil  from 
the  United  States.  Second,  it  would 
create  an  exception  to  the  crude  ban 
for  equal  exchange  swaps  of  ANS  or 
Alaska  crude  oil  with  Canada  and 
Mexico.  It  would  prohibit  the  export 
of  Alaskan  North  Slope  crude  oil  to  be 
used,  to  be  refined  in  any  refinery  in 
the  United  States  in  excess  of  33  per- 
cent of  its  annual  average  output. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  indicated 
that  it  was  intended  to  stop  the  export 
of  some  3,000  barrels  a  day  of  crude  oil 
from  another  part  of  Alaska,  from  the 
Cook  Inlet  area.  Three  thousand  bar- 
rels a  day.  Mr.  President,  is  a  very 
small  amount.  That  is  about  one 
tanker  every  6  months,  and  one  would 
wonder  why  would  you  make  an  issue 
over  that? 

Well,  the  excuse  was  we  do  not  allow 
by  law  the  export  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  oil.  and  if  we  allow  it  from 
another  part  of  the  State,  the  nose  of 
the  camel,  so  to  speak,  will  get  under 
the  tent. 

That  was  not  kept  in  perspective  be- 
cause the  realities  are  this  was  State 
royalty  crude  oil,  one  barrel  out  of 
every  eight,  and  they  were  saying  the 
State  of  Alaska  did  not  even  have  the 
right  to  sell  its  own  oil  from  another 
part  of  the  State. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill  indicated 
that  no  other  refineries  were  intended 
to  be  affected  by  the  provision  because 
no  other  refinery  was  doing  what  was 
proposed  in  Alaska.  What  the  Alaska 
proposed  refinery  wanted  to  do  was  to 
export  North  Slope  crude  oil. 

Mind  you,  as  I  have  said  again  and 
again.  There  is  a  prohibition  against 
the  export  of  Alaskan  North  Slope 
crude  oil,  but  there  is  no  prohibition 
on  any  States  ability  to  export  refined 
products,  from  ANSoil  but  that  was 
what  was  proposed  in  H.R.  1416. 

What  happened  to  H.R.  1416?  De- 
spite the  intent  of  the  authors,  it  was 
discovered  the  bill  would  affect  at 
least  one  other  refinery,  and  that  was 
a  refinery  in  the  foreign  trade  zone  in 
Hawaii  which  received  over  28.000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  Alaskan  North  Slope 
crude  oil.  That  refinery  was  exporting 
all  of  that  product  to  the  Pacific  rim 
countries  with  no  restrictions,  so  it 


was  decided  when  the  sponsors  of  H.R. 
1416  were  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  refinery  in  Alaska 
was  not  going  to  do  anything  new.  In- 
stead of  reassessing  the  merits  of  their 
legislation,  they  simply  fixed  the  Ha- 
waiian problem.  The  bill  was  amended 
to  affect  only  refineries  in  Alaska  and 
the  contiguous  48  states. 

H.R.  1416,  as  amended,  was  approved 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  for  in- 
clusion in  the  full  committee  title  of 
H.R.  3. 

We  began  to  get  opposition.  On 
March  24,  1987,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  John  Herrington,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Chairman,  Chairman  Fasceix,  ex- 
pressing the  Department's  opposition 
to  the  provision. 

I  have  that  letter,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  be  made  part  of  the 
Record,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Energy. 
Washington,  DC,  March  24,  1987. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Pascell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  Department's  strong  opposition  to 
section  331  of  H.R.  3.  the  House  Omnibus 
Trade  Bill,  as  approved  for  full  committee 
action  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  on  March  18.  This  provi- 
sion would  prohibit  the  export  of  domesti- 
cally produced  crude  oU  from  the  United 
States,  thereby  reversing  recent  and  ongo- 
ing Administration  efforts  to  improve  the 
economic  efficiencies  of  energy  trade  with 
both  Canada  and  Pacific  Rim  countries:  in 
addition,  it  would  impose  an  objectionable 
new  prohibition  on  exports  of  refined  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  331.  although 
captioned,  "To  Noncontiguous  Countries." 
in  fact  would  ban  the  export  of  any  domesti- 
cally produced  crude  oil.  including  exports 
to  Canada,  except  in  extremely  narrow  cate- 
gories. While  one  of  these  exceptions  refers 
to  exports  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country 
"in  exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of  crude 
oil  being  exported  from  the  United  SUtes," 
this  is  inadequate  to  preserve  U.S.-Canadian 
crude  oil  trade  because  little  or  no  such 
trade  realistically  could  be  conducted 
through  exchanges. 

Exports  of  refined  petroleum  products 
from  the  U.S.  only  recently  were  completely 
deregulated.  Yet  subsection  (b)  of  section 
331  would  impose  new  restrictions  on  ex- 
ports of  products  from  a  U.S.  refiner,  more 
than  one-third  of  whose  production  goes  to 
exports.  Imposing  new  restrictions  on  re- 
fined petroleum  product  exports  in  all  prob- 
ability would  require  the  relmposition  of 
export  licensing.  Such  a  requirement  would 
cripple  the  ability  of  exporters  to  respond  to 
the  dynamics  of  the  petroleum  spot  market. 

As  you  are  aware,  free  and  fair  trade  ini- 
tiatives have  been  a  cornerstone  of  our 
international  energy  policy.  We  have  en- 
couraged all  countries  to  remove  trade  re- 
strictions in  order  to  enhance  our  individual 
as  well  as  global  energy  security  and  to  pro- 
mote market  forces  as  the  most  efficient  al- 


locator of  energy  resources.  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, has  responded  to  pressure  from  our 
bilateral  talks  and  International  Energy 
Agency  discussions  by  opening  its  petroleum 
product  market;  and  Canada  has  removed 
previous  restrictions  on  crude  oil  exports  to 
U.S.  refiners. 

We  have  been  able  to  impress  upon  our 
allies  the  importance  we  give  to  this  effort 
by  taking  steps  to  lift  some  of  the  restric- 
tions on  exports  of  our  domestic  crude  olL 
In  June  1985.  crude  oil  exports  to  Canada, 
other  than  oil  produced  in  Alaska's  North 
Slope  or  from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, were  permitted  in  implementation  of 
the  President's  March  1985  "Shamrock 
Summit  Agreement,"  which  preceded  Can- 
ada's liberalization  of  its  own  crude  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  Then  in  June  1986,  restric- 
tions on  exports  of  crude  oil  from  Alaska's 
Cook  Inlet  were  lifted.  The  action  to  lift 
Cook  Inlet  restictions  was  initiated  by  the 
1983  Reagan-Nakasone  agreement  in  which 
the  President  made  a  commitment  to  review 
the  removal  of  U.S.  trade  barriers,  including 
crude  oil  export  prohibitions. 

Although,  at  present,  only  16  thousand 
barrels  per  day  are  exported  to  Canada  and 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  Cook  Inlet 
crude  oil  of  about  5  thousand  barrels  per 
day  has  been  sold  to  Taiwan  and  Korea,  lift- 
ing these  restrictions  has  been  an  important 
symbolic  step. 

Reversing  these  actions  would  send  the 
'wrong  signal  to  our  allies  and  weaken  our 
influence  on  the  international  community. 
While  we  consistently  urge  countries  to  look 
to  the  U.S.  for  stable  and  secure  supplies  of 
energy,  provisions  such  as  section  331  would 
impede  this  effort.  Furthermore,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  because  of  the  integrated 
nature  of  the  oil  market,  U.S.  vulnerabUity 
to  the  effects  of  supply  disruptions  depends 
primarily  on  worldwide  dependence  on  Inse- 
cure supply  sources  rather  than  on  the  level 
of  U.S.  imports.  Allowing  U.S.  oU  exports 
would  reduce  worldwide  dependence  on  Inse- 
cure sources. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  op- 
poses section  331  and  strongly  urges  that  it 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from   the  standpoint  of  the 
President's  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  report. 
Yours  truly. 

John  S.  Hereington. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

In  his  letter.  Secretary  Herrington 
indicated  that  the  provision  would 
prohibit  the  export  of  domestic  crude, 
reversing  efforts  by  the  administration 
to  improve  the  economic  efficiencies 
of  energy  trade  with  Canada  and  Pa- 
cific rim  countries. 

He  further  indicated  section  331 
would  also  impose  objectionable  new 
provisions  on  the  export  of  refined 
products.  In  his  letter,  he  stated  that 
refined  products  were  deregxilated  in 
1981  and  that  the  provision  would 
impose  new  restrictions  on  exports 
from  refiners  who  exported  more  than 
one-third  of  their  products. 

He  further  indicated  that  the  admin- 
istration had  been  active  in  encourag- 
ing all  countries  to  remove  trade  re- 
strictions which  hurt  global  energy  se- 
curity and  cited  progress  made  with 
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ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
jrdered    to    be    printed    in    the 

as  follows: 
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Trade  Representative, 
[VE  Office  or  the  President, 
Washington,  DC,  April  27,  J987. 
JJames  C.  Wright,  Jr.. 
r,     U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
W^shingtoTi,  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  February  19.  1987. 

Reagan  propKJsed  comprehensive 

legislation  (H.R.  1155)  to  improve  America's 

Since  then,  we  have  spent 

hunditds  of  hours  with  the  committees  of 
the  Hiiuse  discussing  H.R.  3.  the  "Trade  and 
Inteniational  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act 
Substantial  changes  to  this  bill 
I  een  proposed,  and  will  soon  be  consid- 
the  Rules  Committee  and  by  the 
douse.   We   appreciate   that  some   of 
:hanges  are  improvements,  but  we  are 
disappointed  that  the  improvements  have 
pffset  by  seriously  troublesome  new 
In  addition,  numerous  objection- 
provisions   in  the  bill  as  introduced 
1  lot  been  removed. 
President's  overriding  trade  policy  ob- 
is simple:  to  foster  economic  growth 

„    markets.    This   objective    has 

an  American  tradition.  Since  the  es- 
tablls)iment  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
program  in  1934,  it  has  been  consist- 
endorsed  and  successfully  implement- 
nine   Presidents   and   twenty-seven 


oiiening 


Congresses.  We  know  that  the  10th  Con- 
gress shares  this  objective. 

In  this  spirit,  the  President's  wide-ranging 
legislative  proposals  are  designed  to  foster 
American  competitiveness  by: 

Renewing  negotiating  authority  in  a  way 
that  would  strengthen  the  53-year  partner- 
ship between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  in  the  development  of  agreements 
to  remove  barriers  to  trade; 

Improving  our  export  performance  by 
streamlining  export  controls,  removing  am- 
biguities in  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  and  enabling  more  small  exporters  to 
take  advantage  of  export  trading  companies; 
Improving  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  better 
ensure  attainment  of  its  objectives— specifi- 
cally, amending  Section  301  to  explicitly 
allow  consideration  of  reciprocity  and  to  es- 
Ublish  a  deadline  for  dispute  settlement, 
and  amending  Section  201  to  provide  expe- 
dited import  relief  for  perishable  products, 
provide  additional  relief  options,  and  make 
it  easier  to  obtain  relief  during  a  recession; 
Improving  our  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  laws  by  establishing  tough  new 
anti-circumvention  provisions  and  providing 
a  predictable  pricing  test  for  non-market 
economies; 

Strengthening  enforcement  of  U.S.  intel- 
lectual property  rights; 

Replacing  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
with  a  new.  $980  million  worker  readjust- 
ment program  that  would  provide  speedy  as- 
sistance to  three  times  the  number  of  work- 
ers covered  by  current  programs;  and 

Adapting  our  outdated  antitrust,  product 
liability,  and  regulatory  statutes  to  the  re- 
alities of  international  competition. 

We  are  pleased  that  H.R.  3  accepts  many 
of  the  President's  proposals.  However,  many 
provisions  are  so  contrary  to  our  objective 
of  opening  markets  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  recommend  that  he  approve 
the  entire  package  in  its  present  form.  For 
example: 

Mandatory  retaliation  provisions,  con- 
trary to  their  intent  of  making  fair  trade 
more  "automatic,"  would  in  fact  make  retal- 
iation and  counter-retaliation  more  auto- 
matic. Cases  under  Section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  are  especially  delicate  because 
they  often  involve  issues  for  which  interna- 
tional sttmdards  of  fairness  are  ambiguous. 
A  statutory  hair-trigger  could  encourage  na- 
tionalistic reactions  by  our  trading  partners, 
reversing  the  recent  pattern  of  successfully 
negotiated  market-opening  settlements  of 
these  cases. 

Mandatory  retaliation  against  "excessive 
trade  surplus"  countries  is  doubly  inappro- 
priate because  such  a  standard  wrongly  sug- 
gests that  bilateral  trade  imbalances  are 
necessarily  improper.  Instead  of  reconsider- 
ing this  current  provision,  it  appears  that 
some  are  prepared  to  lend  support  to  an 
even  more  destructive  amendment  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Gephardt  amendment) 
requiring  annual  10  percent  cuts  in  bUateral 
trade  deficits. 

Mandatory  retaliation  on  a  sector-specific 
basis  (as  proposed  for  telecommunications 
and  primary  securities  dealers)  is  also  a 
compound  error,  because  it  violates  the 
principle  that  has  made  trade-liberalizing 
agreements  possible:  Reciprocal  balances  of 
concessions  across  all  sectors.  Sectoral  reci- 
procity cuts  both  ways;  if  adopted  by  our 
trading  partners,  it  would  prevent  the  U.S. 
from  running  surpluses  in  sectors  like  agri- 
culture and  aircraft,  where  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage. 

The  requirement  to  close  our  government 
procurement  markets  unilaterally  could  vio- 


late our  international  commitments;  subject 
us  to  retaliation,  seriously  damage  our  credi- 
bility in  pending  government  procurement 
negotiations;  and  raise  U.S.  government  pro- 
curement costs. 

Restrictions  on  direct  and  portfolio  invest- 
ment such  as  the  proposed  registration  and 
disclosure  requirements  and  the  provision 
for  blocking  investments  would  invite  for- 
eign mirror  legislation,  deny  capital  to  the 
U.S.  economy  that  is  helping  to  finance 
growth  and  job  creation,  undercut  our  ef- 
forts to  priMnote  open  investment  policies  in 
other  countries,  and  possibly  violate  treaty 
commitments. 

Mandating  currency  negotiations  and 
intervention  to  achieve  a  legislated  ex- 
change rate  objective  could  trigger  the  very 
exchange  rate  Instability  we  are  seeking  to 
avoid,  disrupt  trade,  and  impair  economic 
growth. 

The  proposed  international  debt  facility 
could  have  costly  tax  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture impacts  (as  much  as  $2  billion  annual- 
ly), undermine  ongoing  negotiations  with 
debtors,  and  impair  their  ability  to  get  new 
loans.  The  inclusion  of  debt  forgiveness  in  a 
legislatively  mandated  menu  of  options  for 
commercial  banks  could  have  similar  ad- 
verse effects. 

Proposed  amendments  to  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  law  would  have 
enormous  trade  chilling  effects.  They  are  in- 
ordinately costly,  would  likely  provoke  re- 
taliation and  mirror  legislation,  and  would 
flatly  violate  our  international  obligations. 
Implementation  of  the  proposal  on  worker 
rights  under  Section  301  would  likely  assure 
retaliation  from  the  worst  violators  of  the 
new  provisions  and  would  prove  counterpro- 
ductive to  our  efforts  to  promote  worker 
rights. 

The  agriculture  title  would  increase  out- 
lays for  dairy  price  supports  by  up  to  $300 
million  each  year— and  consumer  costs  by 
up  to  $500  million— by  distorting  the  formu- 
la used  to  calculate  milk  supply. 

The  shipping  title  would  Institute  a 
market  share  test  of  fairness  that  is  funda- 
mentally anti-competitive,  could  lead  to  gov- 
ernment allocation  of  cargoes,  and  would 
impose  an  enormous  data  gathering  and  ne- 
gotiating burden. 

Restrictions  on  oil  and  oil  product  exports 
would  reverse  efforts  toward  free  trade  with 
Canada  and  energy  trade  with  the  Pacific 
Rim;  burden  U.S.  refineries,  jeopardizing 
our  ability  to  meet  national  defense  require- 
ments; and  be  economically  inefficient. 

Finally,  we  must  directly  confront  one 
fundamental  misperception  that  has  im- 
paired constructive  debate  on  trade  legisla- 
tion. That  is  the  charge  that  President 
Reagan  has  made  inadequate  use  of  Presi- 
dential trade  powers.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  Reagan  record  has 
demonstrated  an  iinprecedented  exercise  of 
those  trade  powers: 

For  the  first  time,  unfair  trade  practices 
have  been  formally  investigated  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  motion,  resolved  in  most 
cases,  and  retaliated  against  when  neces- 
sary. 

A  record  number  of  market-opening  set- 
tlements of  unfair  trade  cases  has  resulted 
from  unprecedented  use  of  Presidential  un- 
fairness determinations  and  threats  of  retal- 
iation, while  counter-retaliation  by  foreign 
governments  has  been  minimized. 

Textile  import  quotas  have  been  negotiat- 
ed or  imposed  in  record  numbers  and  with 
unprecedented  degrees  of  restraint. 

Of  the  recommendations  presented  to  the 
President  under  Section  201  of  the  Trade 
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Act,  two-thirds  have  resulted  In  import 
relief— far  higher  than  the  record  of  prior 
Administrations. 

Rigorous  enforcement  of  antidumping  and 
coimtervailing  duty  laws— strongly  support- 
ed by  the  President— has  resulted  in  a 
record  number  of  orders  for  offsetting 
duties. 

We  find  it  deeply  ironic  that  Congress 
would  respond  to  this  unprecedented  use  of 
Presidential  discretion  by  restricting  the  dis- 
cretion of  future  Presidents.  We  cannot 
accept  the  premise  that  the  test  of  a 
"tough"  trade  bill  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
removes  Presidential  discretion.  The  oppo- 
site is  true.  Presidential  involvement  In 
trade  policy  has  been  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  market-opening  achievements  of  this 
Administration.  This  is  as  it  should  be: 
Presidents  are  elected  to  make  decisions  af- 
fecting the  national  economic  interest,  and 
the  President's  voice  carries  great  weight 
with  our  trading  partners  as  the  voice  of  all 
Americans. 

This  Administration  has  made  signifi- 
cant—and largely  successful— efforts  to  im- 
prove international  economic  policy  coordi- 
nation. We  have  reached  understandings 
with  our  major  trading  partners  on  meas- 
ures to  achieve  increased  growth,  reduced 
trade  imbalances,  and  greater  exchange  rate 
stability.  On  that  score,  we  would  point  out 
that  H.R.  3  would  add  roughly  $3.2  billion 
to  the  budget  deficit  over  the  next  three 
years— and  as  much  as  $9  billion  if  the  pro- 
posed debt  facility  is  established— at  a  time 
when  we  have  promised  ourselves  and  our 
trading  partners  to  reduce  it.  In  addition  to 
the  debt  facility  and  expanded  dairy  price 
support  outlays  described  above,  H.R.  3 
would  expand  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance program  while  providing  full  funding 
for  the  $980  million  job  search  and  training 
program  designed  to  replace  it.  and  would 
create  new  Federal  grants  in  areas  where 
State  or  private  funding  is  more  appropriate 
(education,  semiconductor  research). 

Our  trade  laws  are  fundamentally  sound. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  ensure  that  they  are 
well    maintained    and    well    implemented, 
without  undermining  the  principle  of  trade 
expansion  on  which  they  are  based.  Regret- 
tably, many  provisions  of  H.R.  3  do  not 
meet  that  test.  Unless  substantial  changes 
are  made,  we  could  not  recommend  that  this 
bill  become  law. 
Sincerely, 
James  A.  Baker  III,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary 
of  State;  Clayton  Yeutter,  U.S.  Trade 
Representative;      Malcolm      Baldrige, 
Secretary     of     Conunerce;     Richard 
Lyng.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense; 
John    S.    Herrlngton.    Secretary    of 
Energy;  James  C.  Miller  III,  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
Bill  Brock,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Eliza- 
beth H.  Dole.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion;  William   Bennett,   Secretary   of 
Education;  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,  Chair- 
man, Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on   April    29,    Representative    Young 
from  Alaska  proposed  an  amendment 
to  strike  section  331  from  H.R.  3.  After 
extensive    debate,    the    Congressman 
was  forced  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  floor  debate  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  allowed  under  the 
rule  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  section 
331.  At  this  point,  1  will  agree  not  to  offer 
this  amendment  in  view  of  the  ongoing  dis- 
cussions we  are  having  with  the  sponsors  of 
this  section. 

However,  I  must  restate  my  objection  to 
section  331,  which  was  added  to  the  trade 
bill  without  the  benefit  of  a  hearing.  The 
section  places  new  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  Alaska  crude  oil. 
These  limitations  far  exceed  the  North 
Slope  crude  oil  limitations  found  in  current 
law.  Further,  the  section  precludes  export 
from  a  proposed  refinery  in  Valdez,  AK, 
which  would,  in  part,  supply  American  over- 
seas military  facilities. 

This  section  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  would  have  an  impact  far 
beyond  Alaska,  on  maritime  interests,  for- 
eign relations,  and  other  refineries.  Other 
States  and  other  refineries  will  be  Impacted 
by  section  331.  In  Alaska,  this  section  would 
preclude  financing  for  a  refinery  project 
which  would  provide  hundred  of  jobs  in  a 
State  with  a  high  unemployment  rate. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  section,  but  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  continue  a  con- 
structive discussion  with  the  sponsors  of 
section  331. 

Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  tactics  that  the  gentleman  has  taken, 
and  I  want  to  reeemphasize  the  hypocrisy 
that  is  in  this  bill.  We  just  passed  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  that  has  all  kinds  of  hy- 
pocrisy in  it,  that  caUs  for  retaliation 
against  unfair  trade  practices  but  does  not 
mandate  the  United  States  to  lift  its  bar- 
riers. We  have  a  new  entitlement  program, 
when  everybody  knows  that  most  of  the 
problem  of  having  a  trade  deficit  comes 
from  our  budget  deficit.  We  have  the 
Bryant  amendment,  that  damages  our  for- 
eign investments  that  have  paid  for  our  na- 
tional debt  and  helped  us  with  our  balance 
of  payments,  helping  us  to  avoid  economic 
catastrophe.  And  now  we  have  in  this  bill  a 
limitation  of  exports  of  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts, shutting  down  a  market  in  a  biU  that 
the  proponents  say  opens  markets.  We  pick 
one  market,  exported  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts from  Alaska,  and  restrict  them  from 
being  sold  to  Japan  and  Canada,  countries 
that  have  just  removed  previous  restrictions 
on  crude  oil  exports  to  the  United  States  re- 
finers. 

I  think  that  this  is  another  reason  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YotJKG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

(Mr.  Lagoharsino  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  that  was  to  be  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska 
to  delete  section  331,  title  lU.  of  H.R.  3. 
These  amendments  would  address  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  prohibit  crude  oil  ex- 
ports and  limit  refined  product  exports.  Re- 
versing the  recent  efforts  made  to  open  Ca- 
nadian and  Pacific  rim  markets  will  send 
the  wrong  signals  to  our  allies  about  our 


trade  policy.  Furthermore,  the  Department 
of  Energy's  recently  released  energy  securi- 
ty study  points  out  that  free  and  competi- 
tive markets  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  alternatives  to  insecure 
energy  supplies.  In  addition  by  permitting 
more  competition  for  Cook  inlet  oU,  incen- 
tives would  be  provided  to  explore  and  de- 
velop more  energy  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsection  (b)  in  particular 
causes  special  problems  since  it  is  directed 
at  Alaska  Pacific  Refining  [APRIl.  a  compa- 
ny that  intends  to  construct  a  state-of-the- 
art  refinery  in  southeast  Alaska.  APRI  was 
established  by  Campbell  Energy  Corp. 
which  is  located  in  my  district.  This  subsec- 
tion would  severely  limit  the  export  of  re- 
fined petroleimi  products,  which  under  cur- 
rent law  can  be  exported  without  limita- 
tions. Subsection  (b)  would  put  APRI  out  of 
business.  Hundreds  of  jobs  that  would  be 
created  in  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  refinery  would  be  lost.  APRI 
intends  to  sell  some  of  its  output  to  the  de- 
fense fuel  supply  agency.  By  supplying  the 
military  overseas,  it  will  reduce  the  current 
100-percent  dependence  of  our  Pacific  rim 
bases  on  foreign-originated  refined  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Energy 
strongly  opposes  section  331  and  I  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Armey.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
disappointment  that  the  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  offer  his  amendment.  I  understand 
his  reasons,  and  I  can  appreciate  them. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  point  out 
the  patent  absurdity  of  having  this  provi- 
sion in  the  law.  It  is  absured  to  believe  that 
we  can  correct  our  balance  of  payments 
with  a  trade  bill  that  shuts  down  exports 
when  it  is  a  decline  in  exports  that  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  It  is  crazy  to  shut  down  the 
development  of  a  critical  high  linkage  indus- 
try in  this  economy  when  it  is  our  budget 
deficits,  which  could  be  abated  by  its  expan- 
sion that  is  such  a  critical  cure  of  this  trade 
deficit  problem  to  me. 

I  understand  that  it  is  in  the  area  of  trade 
that  we  often  get  the  most  erroneous  and 
errant  legislation  because  of  its  complex 
problems,  but  this  provision  in  this  bill  not 
only  betrays  good  economics,  but  betrays 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  well  with  his  other 
efforts,  and  I  hope  quite  frankly  on  the 
basis  of  this  provision  alone  that  this  body 
will  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  speaking  in  favor  of  my  position. 

Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  WoLPE  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  first 
of  all  that  on  this  matter  I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  also  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKlnney],  who  is 
unable  to  be  here  today. 

As  many  Members  know,  Mr.  McKinney's 
efforts  to  prevent  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil 
date  back  to  the  1970's,  and  we  are  the 
coauthors  of  the  provisions  in  section  331. 

I  must  reaffirm  my  opposition,  opposition 
that  has  been  expressed  by  this  entire  Con- 
gress on  several  occasions,  to  the  export  of 
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„   oil.   As  this  Congress  has  deter- 
nany  times  in  the  past,  the  export  of 
L  oil  is  not  in  the  interests  of  our  na- 
lecurity,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
S.  energy  policy,  it  is  not  in  the  In- 
.fof  the  American  consumer,  and  it  Is 
he  interests  of  the  American  worker, 
object  strenuously  to  any  attempts 
it  loopholes  in  the  current  restric- 
the  export  of  Alaskan  crude  by  ex- 
refined  oil  in  its  place.  For  that 
section    331    contains    a    provision 
the  output  of  an  export  refinery— 
Inery  exporting  more  than  33  per- 
its  output  annually— subject  to  the 
,ons  that  presently  cover  crude  oil. 
said,  let  me  clarify  that  I  am  not  op- 
o  the  construction  of  a  refinery  in 
which  can  meet  the  requirements  of 
331.  I  understand  from  press  reports 
e  company  planning  to  build  a  refin- 
Valdez   feels   that   it   can   operate 
those  restrictions,   and  I  certainly 
mcourage  it  to  investigate  that  possi- 
:  Jut  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil  must  be 
by  this  body,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
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no  sense  to  export  Alaskan  oil 

such  exports  would  threaten  our 

security.  We  are  net  importers  of 

1,  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil  is 

.„  at  an  astounding  rate,  up  from  27 

._  last  year  to  33  percent  this  year. 

Eepartment  of  Energy  estimates  we 

half  our  oil  by  1990.  Giving  up 

and  dwindling  Alaskan  supplies 

fuHher  increase  our  dependence  on  un- 

sources  of  foreign  oil.  It  was  not  so 

that  the  United  SUtes  was  devas- 

,  an  oil  embargo,  today  we  watch  a 

„y  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  and  mili- 

efcorts  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Can 

doubt  that  our  goal  must  be  to  limit 

on  foreign  sources  of  oil   as 

IS  possible? 

rting  Alaskan  oil  makes  no  sense  be- 
lt can  only  increase  our  astoimding 
deficit.  It  has  been  argued  that  by 
„„    our    precious    raw    materials    to 
we  can  balance  the  flood  of  Japanese 
products  that  glut  our  market.  This 
„  is  flawed  on  two  accounts.  First, 
_    exported  will  have  to  be  matched  by 
ir  iportations  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
pi  oil  at  higher  prices.  Make  no  mis- 
I  bout  this,  Mr.  Young's  amendment 
ncrease  tie  trade  deficit  by  over  $700 


we  cannot  let  the  exploitation  of 

Natural    resources    provide    a    smoke 

masking  the  serious  problem  under- 

)ur  trade  inequities  with  Japan.  This 

bill  creates  real  opportunities  for 
,  ^— .  industry  to  regain  its  competitive- 
i  broad,  it  makes  no  sense  to  clutter  it 
c  ef  Icit  balancing  smoke  and  mirrors. 

)rting  Alaskan  oU  makes  no  sense  be- 
^  It  hurts  the  American  worker.  Simply 
e  sporting  Alaskan  oil  means  exporting 
J  3bs.  By  encouraging  the  spending  of 
"c  ollars  on  foreign  flagships  and  idling 
I  lagshlps,  this  amendment  would  fur- 
1  larm  an  already  struggling  U.S.  mari- 

ndustry.  By  diverting  oil  trade  from 

l^ted  SUtes  to  the  Pacific  rim  this 

It  will  also  hurt  dock  workers  up 

dbwn  our  west  coast.  Estimates  indicate 

I  he  Young  amendment  would  cost  the 

worker  between  6,000  and  8,000 

-  jobs. 

me  say  that  I  greatly  respect  the  per- 
jx  of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  on 
I  latter,  but  sadly,  Alaska's  gain  in  this 
instai  ice  would  be  America's  loss. 
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Mr.  BowKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WoLPE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  applaud  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  done 
in  strengthening  provisions  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act  dealing  with  the  export 
of  North  Slope  oil  and  of  U.S.  crude  oU,  and 
refined  petroleum  products,  and  also  appre- 
ciate the  concerns  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska.  If  I  were  to  represent  that  area,  an 
oU-producing  State,  I  certainly  would  like  to 
see  any  restrictions  removed  so  that  the 
highest  price  possible  could  be  obtained. 
But  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
noted,  what  may  be  in  Alaska's  best  eco- 
nomic Interest  may  not  necessarily  be  in  our 
Nation's  best  economic  or  energy  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  note  that  the 
reason  the  committee  took  up  this  matter  is 
not  necessarily  because  it  is  an  export-pro- 
motion issue,  but  that  we  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  amending  the  Export  Administration 
Act  as  it  dealt  with  national  security  con- 
trols on  technology. 

The  section  on  materials  in  short  supply  is 
also  in  the  Export  Administration  Act,  and 
we  felt  it  appropriate  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions in  the  act  dealing  with  Alaskan 
North  Slope  and  other  oil  exports.  What  we 
have  done  actually  is  to  bring  some  uni- 
formity and  consistency  to  the  varying  pro- 
visions that  now  exist  in  five  separate  stat- 
utes that  currently  govern  crude  oil  exports, 
by  placing  them  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  explained,  subject  to  exceptions  on 
certain  exports  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Second,  section  331  beefs  up  the  congres- 
sional role  in  reviewing  and  approving  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  exports  so  that  we 
can  assure  exports  will  benefit  American 
consumers  and  refiners,  and  of  course  will 
be  in  the  best  national  Interest. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  place  this 
matter  on  record,  this  section  of  H.R.  3 
closes  loopholes  In  the  current  law  to  assure 
that  refineries  that  export  more  than  33 
percent  of  their  output  also  meets  consumer 
and  national  interest  tests.  We  are  specifi- 
cally concerned  with  the  proposed  refinery 
to  be  built  In  Valdez,  AK,  that  would  proc- 
ess North  Slope  crude  oil  for  export  to  Asia. 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  raising  the  issue  at  this  time 
on  the  House  floor,  and  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  whatever  reason  the  gentleman 
chooses  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  The 
committee  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
gentleman,  if  It  Is  his  desire,  and  we  may 
hold  hearings  later  on  to  have  a  review  and 
an  update  on  the  status  of  Alaskan  North 
Slope  oil. 

Mr.  YouMG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  CRalrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  both  gentlemen. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  section.  I  do  agree 
with  the  colloquy  that  has  taken  place,  and 
I  understand  their  strong  beliefs  and  their 
positions. 

Hopefully,  as  we  work  through  this  proc- 
ess, they  will  look  a  little  more  favorably  on 
the  position  we  have  concerning  the  refin- 
ery In  Alaska. 

Under  the  proposal  that  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  we 
hope  to  work  out  the  problems  as  We  go 


forth  with  the  bill  Into  the  Senate,  so  my 
Alaskans  can  have  the  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment and  the  opportunity  In  fact  to  de- 
liver some  of  the  fuels  that  come  In  the 
North  Slope,  not  only  to  foreign  countries, 
but  domestically  within  our  borders. 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  that 
would  have  been  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska  and  am  happy  he  has  reconsidered 
his  amendment.  We've  covered  this  ground 
before  and  I  have  to  say  that  his  amend- 
ment would  be  nothing  but  bad  news  for  the 
Oregonlans  I  represent  and  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league Mr.  BoNKER  for  his  fine  argimients  In 
this  regard.  I  feel  it  Is  definitely  In  this 
country's  best  Interest  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent ban  on  export  of  Alaskan  crude  oil,  s^nd 
I  think  the  provisions  In  section  331  of  the- 
blll  we  are  considering  today  are  Important 
In  strengthening  congressional  overslte  of 
crude  oil  exports.  With  this  provision  we 
will  ensure  that  Congress  has  a  say  in  the 
impact  of  exports  on  consumers,  refiners, 
and  national  Interest.  Especially  now.  when 
U.S.  dependency  on  foreign  oil  Is  on  the  rise, 
we  should  not  be  taking  any  action  which 
would  Increase  the  chance  that  U.S.  re- 
sources will  be  diverted  to  other  countries. 
For  15  years,  our  policy  has  been  to  require 
that  domestic  users  of  oil  have  top  priority 
In  obtaining  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  amendment  Is 
well  Intentloned,  and  I  have  enormous  re- 
spect for  my  friend  from  Alaska.  However, 
there  Is  also  no  question  that  If  this  amend- 
ment should  pass,  we  will  lose  American 
jobs,  hurt  our  national  defense,  and  begin 
an  increased  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  I 
hope  my  friend  from  Alaska  will  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opjiosltlon  to  the  amendment 
which  was  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska.  Over  the  years,  the  gentleman 
has  been  an  effective  proponent  of  export- 
ing Alaska  oU.  But  over  those  same  period 
of  years.  Congress  has  declared  that  oil 
from  Alaska's  giant  North  Slope  fields 
cannot  be  exported  unless  the  President 
first  finds,  and  Congress  subsequently 
agrees,  that  such  an  export  will  benefit  U.S. 
national  security  Interests. 

My  colleague's  amendment  would  have 
struck  a  section  of  the  trade  bill  that  closes 
two  loopholes  in  the  current  restriction  on 
the  export  of  Alaska  oU. 

First,  It  would  close  a  loophole  that  now 
allows  the  export  of  crude  oil  from  Alaska's 
Cook  Inlet  field.  This  field  Is  not  In  the 
North  Slope  area  of  Alaska  and  therefore  Is 
not  covered  by  the  current  restrictions  on 
crude  oU  exports.  Last  year,  the  House— as 
part  of  its  Omnibus  Trade  bill— adopted  a 
provision  placing  restrictions  on  Cook  Inlet 
oil  exports  which  are  almost  Identical  to  the 
provision  which  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
seeks  to  strike  today. 

The  second  loophole  that  section  331 
closes  Is  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  re- 
finery In  Alaska  whose  stated  purpose  is  to 
export  more  than  half  of  its  production  to 
Pacific  rim  countries.  The  refinery  would 
use  North  Slope  crude  oil  and  evade  the  re- . 
strictlons  because  It  only  prohibits  crude  oil, 
not  refined  petroleum  products,  from  being 
exported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  refinery  Is  a  brazen  at- 
tempt to  bypass  congressional  Intent.  Every 
barrel  of  petroleum  product  refined  from 
Alaska  North  Slope  crude  oU  is  a  barrel  of 
North  Slope  crude  that  Is  no  longer  avaU- 
able  for  domestic  use.  This  crude  oil  will 


have  to  be  replaced  by  foreign  crude  oil,  in- 
creasing our  dangerous  dependency  on  Im- 
pKjrted  oil. 

Furthermore,  the  proponents  of  the  refin- 
ery have  openly  declared  that  'because  of 
high  United  States  labor  costs"  they  Intend 
to  use  building  parts  and  steel  from  South 
Korea  to  build  the  refinery,  together  with 
components  from  Japan  and  financing  from 
Japan  and  South  Korea. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do 
we  lose  the  oil,  but  we  lose  the  steel  and 
other  Industrial  jobs  that  are  Involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  refinery. 

For  this  refinery  which  will  bring  very 
little  to  the  United  States,  we  will  lose  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000  U.S.  merchant 
marine,  shipyard  repair  and  related  jobs.  As 
you  know,  these  are  jobs  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose.  Furthermore,  the  vessels  that  It  would 
deprive  of  U.S.  cargoes  are  those  that  we 
need  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  every  barrel  of  crude 
oil  or  petroleum  product  that  we  will  be 
forced  to  buy  to  replace  the  oil  products  ex- 
ported from  Alaska  will  cost  more  than  the 
exported  products.  That  means  our  trade 
deficit  will  balloon  even  more— by  over  $700 
million.  This  files  In  the  face  of  the  purpose 
of  the  trade  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today. 

The  Young  amendment  simply  runs  con- 
trary to  the  national  defense,  energy  and 
consumer  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Further,  on 
April  30.  General  Counsel  H.  Lawrence 
Garrett  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
sent  a  letter  to  Representative  Young 
expressing  the  Defense  Department's 
opposition  to  section  331.  restating  the 
concerns  included  in  the  Cabinet  letter 
to  Speaker  Wright. 

I, ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record,  Mr. 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  April  30,  1987. 
Hon.  Don  Young, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtoTU  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Young:  This  letter  Is 
In  response  to  your  request  for  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  concerning  sec- 
tion 331  of  H.R.  3.  100th  Congress,  the 
House  Omnibus  Trade  Bill. 

Section  331  would  prohibit  the  export  of 
domestically  produced  crude  oil  and  restrict 
the  export  of  refined  petroleum  products  to 
no  more  than  33  percent  of  the  output  from 
refineries  In  the  continental  United  States 
and  Alaska. 

Generally,  one-third  of  the  Department's 
peacetime  p>etroleum  product  requirements 
are  for  use  overseas.  During  the  past  several 
years,  15  percent  of  our  overseas  require- 
ments have  been  satisfied  by  domestic  refin- 
ers. As  such  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  be  deprived  of  the  competition  from 
these  refineries  that  successfully  compete 
for  overseas  requirements. 

As  an  element  of  our  emergency  prepared- 
ness planning,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
vitally  interested  in  preserving  Its  domestic 
supply  base  during  peacetime,  thus  assuring 
Its  availability  during  wartime.  Our  reliance 
on  domestic  sources  for  overseas  use  would 
Increase  dramatically  in  wartime  for  United 


States  Armed  Forces  support  and  to  satisfy 
United  States'  commitments  to  support 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
other  Allied  Forces.  We  are  concerned  that 
the  proposed  legislation  could  impede  imple- 
mentation of  these  existing  emergency  au- 
thorities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  position  on 
this  matter  was  stated  in  the  April  27.  1987 
cabinet  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  a  copy  to  each 
member.  In  that  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, it  was  noted  "Restrictions  on  oil  and 
oil  product  exports  would  reverse  efforts 
toward  free  trade  with  Canada  and  energy 
trade  with  the  Pacific  Rim;  burden  U.S.  re- 
fineries, jeopardizing  our  ability  to  meet  na- 
tional defense  requirements:  and  be  eco- 
nomically Inefficient. 
Sincerely, 

H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Despite  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  administra- 
tion based  on  the  principles  of  free 
trade  and  our  national  defense,  on 
April  30  the  House  passed  H.R.  3  with 
section  331.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  H.R.  3.  section  331.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Subtitle  B— Export  Controls 

sec.  331.  oil  exports. 

(a)  To  Noncontiguous  Countries.— Sec- 
tion 7(d)(1)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(d)(1)) 
(hereafter  In  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  No  domestically  produced  crude  oil  may 
be  exported  from  the  United  States,  subject 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  pro- 
hibition conUlned  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  crude  oil  which  Is  exported' to  an  ad- 
jacent foreign  country  to  be  refined  and 
consumed  In  that  country:  except  that.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  export  to  an  adjacent 
foreign  country  of  any  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil  transported  by  pipeline  over 
rights-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section 
203  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authoriza- 
tion Act  (43  U.S.C.  1652),  such  export  must 
be  made  in  exchange  for  the  same  quantity 
of  crude  oil  being  exported  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  United  States,  and  such  exchange 
must  result  through  convenience  or  In- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  In  lower 
prices  for  consumers  of  petroleum  products 
In  the  United  States,  or 

■(B)  crude  oil  which  Is  temporarily  ex- 
ported for  convenience  or  Increased  efficien- 
cy of  transportation  across  parts  of  an  adja- 
cent foreign  country  and  reenters  the 
United  States.". 

(b)  Exports  of  Products  of  Export  Re- 
fineries.—Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2406(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(5)(A)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
the  export  of  any  refined  petroleimi  prod- 
uct, or  partially  refined  petroleum  product, 
which  Is  produced  by  an  export  refinery  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  export  of  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oU. 
"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"(I)  the  term  'refined  petroleum  product" 
means   gasoline,   kerosene,   distillates,   pro- 


pane or  butane  gas,  dlesel  fuel,  and  residual 
fuel  oil: 

"(11)  the  term  'partially  refined  petroleum 
product'  means  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
which  existed  In  liquid  phase  In  under- 
ground reservoirs  and  remains  liquid  at  at- 
mospheric pressure  after  passing  through 
surface  separating  facilities,  and  which  has 
been  processed  through  a  crude  oU  distilla- 
tion tower.  Including  topped  crude  oil  and 
other  unfinished  oils,  but  excluding  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product:  and 

"(III)  the  term  export  refinery'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  export,  any  crude 
oil  refinery  within  the  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska  which,  were  It  to  make  the 
proposed  export,  would  have  exported  more 
than  33  percent  of  all  refined  petroleum 
products  and  partially  refined  petroleum 
products  produced  by  that  refinery— 

"(1)  during  the  1-year  period  ending  on 
the  day  of  such  proposed  export,  in  the  case 
of  a  refinery  that  has  been  In  commercial 
operation  for  1  year  or  more,  or 

•■(II)  during  the  period  In  which  It  has 
been  In  commercial  operation.  In  the  case  of 
a  refinery  that  has  been  in  commercial  oper- 
ation for  less  than  1  year. 

•'(C)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  paragraph.". 

(c)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  28  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1354)  is  amended  by  striking  •1969" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  '•1979". 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
portion  of  the  trade  bill,  the  Senate 
conferees  decided  against  including 
provisions  similar  to  section  331  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  Some  of  the 
conferees  expressed  concern  that  the 
crude  oil  ban  intended  only  to  affect 
Cook  Inlet  oil  would  hinder  efforts  of 
independent  producers  on  the  west 
coast,  particularly  California,  to 
export  their  crude  oil.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral refineries  operating  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  expressed  their 
concern  over  the  33-percent  limita- 
tions as  it  affected  their  export  of  re- 
fined product  made  from  North  Slope 
crude  oil. 

It  is  appropriate  to  reassert  here 
that  the  west  coast  refineries  refine 
and  export  200.000  barrels  of  North 
Slope  crude  oil  per  day.  but  the  sup- 
porters of  section  331  were  not  about 
to  allow  Alaska,  or  a  refinery  that 
might  be  built  in  Alaska,  to  export  any 
of  Alaska's  North  Slope  crude  oil.  if  it 
was  refined  in  Alaska. 

On  May  5.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Herrington  expressing  the 
Department  of  Energy's  opposition  to 
section  331.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington,  DC,  May  S,  1987. 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Murkowski. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Murkowski:  This  responds 
to  your  request  for  the  Department's  views 
on  section  331  (the  "Wolpe  Amendment")  of 
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J,  the  House  Omnibus  Trade  Bill,  as 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
30,  1987.  The  Department  of  Energy 
y  opposes  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
because  it  could  significantly  injure 
U.S.  trade  and  our  energy  and  na- 
security.  In  this  regard,  in  an  April 
letter  to  Speaker  Wright,  I  and  other 
of  the  Cabinet  identified  section 
many  other  features  of  H.R.  3  as 
>^j  of  provisions  that  are  so  contrary 
objective  of  opening  markets  that  it 
be  impossible  for  us  to  recommend 
;he  President  approve  the  entire  pack- 
Its  present  form. 

)n  331  would  essentially  prohibit  the 
>,  of  any  domestically  produced  crude 
any  country  except  Canada  or  Mexico; 
Alaska  North  Slope  (ANS)  crude  is 
,od,  only  equal  exchange  transactions 
Canada  or  Mexico  would  be  allowed.  In 
.,  ion,  the  Amendment  would  establish 
c  bjectionable   new   prohibition   against 
« xport  of  refined  petroleum  products  by 
lery  located  in  Alaska  or  the  lower  48 
(but  excluding  Hawaii),  if  as  a  result 
export  the  refinery  would  have  ex- 
_„  more  than  33  percent  of  its  produc- 
iuring  the  preceding  one-yer  period,  or 
_  such  shorter  period  as  a  new  refinery 
lave  been  in  operation. 
;  Oil  Provisions.  Current  restrictions 
export  of  crude  oil  have  resulted  in 
ess  supply  of  oil  on  the  West  Coast, 
ing  U.S.  wellhead  prices  and  inhibit- 
ievelopment    of   domestic    energy    re- 
;.  The  Administration's  efforts  to  lib- 
„  U.S.  energy  trade  in  order  to  relieve 
>xcess  supply  situation  and  assist  the 
»lly  hard-hit  oU  industry  would  be 
_  by  the  crude  oil  provisions  of  the 
Amendment.  Allowing  crude  oil  ex- 
would  foster  the  energy  security  of 
O.S.  and  its  Pacific  Rim  allies,  since 
vulnerability  in  the  integrated  world 
is  associated  more  with  worldwlse 

on  insecure  sources  of  supply 

with  the  level  of  U.S.  imports.  Author- 
U.S.  oil  exports  should  stimulate  fur- 
development  of  U.S.  energy  resources. 
«  U.S.  net  imports,  and  reduce  world- 
dependence  on  less  secure  sources  of 
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express  purpose  of  section  331  is  to 
.'y  the  President's  recent  lifting  of  con- 
on  the  export  of  oil  produced  from  the 
waters  of  Alaska's  Cook  Inlet.  Thus 
contracts  for  about  5.000  barrels  per 
of  this  oil  have  been  negotiated  with 
and  Taiwan.  While  quantitatively  in- 
....cant.    the    Administration    considers 
a  symbolicsUly  important  indication  of 
rica's  own  commitment  to  free  trade,  as 
as  to  international  cooperation  in  pre- 
g  for  potential  oil  supply  disruptions, 
and  fair  trade  initiatives  have  been  a 
itone    of    our    international    energy 
We  have  encouraged  all  countries  to 
trade  restrictions  in  order  to  en- 
our    individual    as    well    as    global 
security   and   to   promote   market 
as  the   most   efficient   allocator  of 
resources.  Japan,  for  example,  has 

led  to  pressure  from  our  bilateral 

and  International  Energy  Agency  dis- 

by  opening  its  petroleum  product 

and  Canada  has  removed  previous 

-jns  on  crude  oil  exports  to  U.S.  re- 

_  We  have  been  able  to  impress  upon 

allies  the  importance  we  give  to  this 

by  taking  steps  to  lift  some  of  the  re- 

on  exports  of  our  own  domestic 

oU. 

Wolpe  Amendment's  broad  crude  oil 
prohibition  would  have  other  ramif  i- 
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cations.  For  example,  it  would  make  it  im- 
possible even  to  consider  permitting  ex- 
changes with  Japan  of  California  heavy 
crude  oil.  recently  suggested  by  industry,  in 
return  for  refined  products  delivered  to  U.S. 
military  forces  overseas. 

Refined  Product  Provisions.  The  refmed 
product  provisions  of  the  Wolpe  Amend- 
ment would  reverse  the  liberalization  of 
export  controls  on  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts by  imposing  discriminatory  and  poten- 
tially burdensome  and  injurious  new  restric- 
tions. The  obvious  target  of  these  provisions 
is  a  proposed  refinery  in  Valdez,  Alaska, 
which  we  understand  would,  in  part,  supply 
U.S.  overseas  military  facilities. 

We  also  object  to  the  product  provisions 
because  of  other  harmful  effects  which  they 
may  have.  For  example,  these  provisions  do 
not  contain  any  exception  from  their  export 
prohibition  for  exports  of  jet  fuel  or  other 
products  to  U.S.  military  forces  overseas,  or 
to  our  NATO  allies  during  a  period  of  mobi- 
lization. Thus  this  legislation  could  jeopard- 
ize the  ability  to  fulfill  U.S.  and  NATO  de- 
fense requirements  abroad. 

Similarly,  the  Wolpe  Amendment  omits 
any  exception  from  its  export  prohibition 
for  refineries  located  in  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  (FTZs).  other  than  an  FTZ  In  Hawaii. 
There  are  two  existing  and.  we  are  in- 
formed, six  proposed  FTZ  export  refineries 
on  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast  which  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Wolpe  Amendment. 
The  general  exclusion  of  Hawaii  is  an  unex- 
plained discriminatory  feature  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

A  threatened  shut-off  of  product  exports 
by  a  U.S.  refinery  also  could  retard  promis- 
ing developments  in  our  trade  with  Mexico, 
which  recently  departed  from  a  policy  of 
product  autarky,  e.g.,  rather  than  shipping 
fuel  oil  by  tanker  from  eastern  to  western 
Mexico,  it  now  exports  surplus  fuel  oil  to 
the  U.S.  In  the  Gulf  Coast  area  while  im- 
porting fuel  oU  from  the  U.S.  in  the  West. 

Finally,  we  are  very  concerned  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  product  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 331  could  entail  some  burdensome  re- 
regulation  of  the  petroleum  industry.  In  all 
probability,  it  would  necessitate  general  re- 
imposition  of  export  licensing  of  products. 
Moreover,  as  data  on  product  exports  pres- 
ently is  not  collected  by  refinery,  creation  of 
a  new  reporting  system  for  all  refineries 
could  prove  essential.  Moreover,  although 
the  applicant  for  an  export  license  might  be 
unaffiliated  with  the  producing  refinery, 
the  exporter  could  be  subjected  to  a  poten- 
tial export  prohibition  based  on  the  refin- 
ery's own  export  performance. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  strongly  opposes  section  331 
of  H.R.  3. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  section  331  would 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Yours  truly, 

John  S.  Herrimgton. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Although  the 
Members  indicated  opposition  to  sec- 
tion 331.  to  protect  the  existing  oper- 
ations of  export  refiners,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  introduced  an 
amendment  reaffirming  the  status  quo 
for  existing  refiners,  no  restrictions  on 
exported  product.  However,  no  men- 
tion was  made  about  future  refineries. 
But  on  July  21.  1987,  the  Senate 
passed  a  trade  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  trade  bill  was  without  the 
crude  oil  and  refined  product  export 


provisions,  to  which  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  objects. 

On  the  day  the  Senate  trade  bill 
passed,  the  Department  of  Energy  was 
contacted  with  respect  to  the  first 
House  proposal  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  versions  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  "Con- 
gressional Proposal  to  Restrict  Re- 
fined Product  Exports"  dated  July  21. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Proposal  To  Restrict  Re- 
fined Product  Exports— Proposed  Com- 
promise Between  the  Product  Export 
Provisions  op  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Trade  Bills 

background 
The  Omnibus  Trade  BiU  recently  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  includes  a 
provision  (the  "Wolpe  Amendment")  which 
would  prohibit  the  export  of  any  domesti- 
cally produced  crude  oil  to  any  country 
except  Canada  and  Mexico '  and  would 
forbid  any  export  of  refined  petroleum 
products  by  any  refinery  in  Alaska  or  the 
lower  48  states  if .  as  a  result  of  such  export, 
the  refinery  would  have  exported  more  than 
33%  of  its  prior  year  production  of  refined 
petroleum  products.  The  product  export  re- 
strictions In  the  "Wolpe  Amendment" 
appear  originally  to  have  been  aimed  at  a 
proposed  refinery  to  be  located  at  the 
Valdez.  Alaska  terminus  of  the  Trans  Alas- 
kan Pipeline.  This  refinery  would  yield  re- 
fined petroleum  products  from  Alaskan 
North  Slope  crude  oil.  the  export  of  which 
Is  strictly  prohibited,  and  would  legally 
(under  current  statutes)  export  the  majori- 
ty of  these  petroleum  products.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  understands  that  these  ex- 
ports would,  in  part,  supply  U.S.  overseas 
military  facilities.  The  Administration  has 
stated  its  opposition  to  the  restrictions  that 
this  provision  would  impose  on  both  crude 
oil  and  refined  product  exports. 

In  contrast  to  the  House  bill,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Bill  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate  contains  a  provision  (the  "Gramm 
Amendment")  which  would  prohibit  the  im- 
position of  restrictions  on  exports  of  petro- 
leum products  from  existing  refineries 
unless  the  President  determined  that  such 
restrictions  were  necessary;  this  would  effec- 
tively maintain  the  status  quo  under  cur- 
rent law.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  address 
the  issue  of  restrictions  on  exports  from  re- 
fineries built  In  the  future,  such  as  one  pro- 
posed to  be  buUt  at  Valdez,  Alaska. 

Reportedly,  there  Is  a  proposal,  which  has 
been  described  oiUy  vaguely  to  DOE  staff, 
for  reconciling  the  difference  between  the 
respective  product  export  provisions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  As  of  July  21.  1987. 
the  DOE  understanding  of  the  provision  is 
as  follows:  it  would  replace  the  Wolpe  and 
Gramm  amendments  with  a  provision  which 
would  prohibit  future  refineries  (i.e.  refiner- 
ies not  yet  constructed)  In  Alaska  and  the 
lower  48  states  from  exporting  more  than 
33%  of  their  production  unless  such  exports 
were  transported  on  U.S.-flag  ships. 


•  In  the  case  of  Alaskan  North  Slope  crude  oU, 
the  provision  would  allow  only  equal  exchange 
transactions  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 


EXPORT  restrictions  DAMAGE  OUR  ECONOMY 
AND  ENERGY  SECURITY 

The  compromise  proposal  on  product 
export  restrictions  would  have  harmful  re- 
sults and  constitute  an  undesirable  prece- 
dent. 

Of  most  immediate  concern,  requiring 
that  certain  product  exports  be  shipped  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels  would  discriminate  against 
such  exports.  It  would  reduce  the  level  of 
these  exports  tmd  reduce  the  Incentive  to 
produce  domestic  oil.  This  Is  because  trans- 
porting oil  on  U.S.-flag  ships  generally  costs 
substantially  more  than  carrying  it  on  for- 
eign-flag ships.  In  a  competitive  market,  the 
exporter  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a  higher 
price  to  recoup  the  higher  transport  costs. 
Instead,  the  exporter  would  receive  a  lower 
profit,  which  would  reduce  the  Incentive  to 
export.  Ultimately,  this  would  lead  to  a 
smaller  market  for  U.S.  crude  oil  producers, 
which  would  result  in  less  production  of  do- 
mestic oil. 

In  general,  when  our  domestic  industries 
can  sell  their  goods  abroad  more  profitably 
than  at  home,  the  economy  benefits  from 
their  exporU.  Given  the  large  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  existing  today.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  to  encourage  further 
exports  of  American  goods. 

Restrictions  on  refined  product  exports 
would  harm  domestic  oil  refiners  as  well  as 
U.S.  producers  of  crude  oil.  These  restric- 
tions would  reduce  the  profitability  of  their 
operations  and  would  discourage  investment 
in  oil  refineries  and  In  exploration  and  de- 
velopment for  new  oil  reserves. 

These  product  export  restrictions  would 
reduce  the  nation's  energy  security,  because 
they  would  result  in  a  lower  level  of  domes- 
tic production.  Although  gross  imports  may 
be  lower  as  a  result  of  these  restrictions,  net 
imports  (imports  minus  exports)  actually 
would  be  higher.  More  importantly,  these 
restrictions  would  result  in  higher  levels  of 
free  world  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  and 
other  OPEC  oil  suppliers. 

Restricting  exports  of  refined  petroleum 
products  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Na- 
tion's policy  in  several  important  areas. 

This  proposal  goes  against  U.S.  efforts  to 
remove  impediments  to  trade,  and  It  does 
not  work  toward  promoting  exports  in  order 
to  reduce  the  national  trade  deficit. 

The  proposal  also  would  Indicate  an  inad- 
equate level  of  concern  about  the  Nation's 
energy  security.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  Imposition  of  additional  export  re- 
strictions during  a  period  when  the  domes- 
tic oil  industry  is  suffering  and  when  world- 
wide dependence  on  oil  suppliers  In  the  un- 
stable Persian  Gulf  region  is  projected  to 
rise. 

In  addition.  Imposing  new  oil  export  re- 
strictions would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Nation's  international  energy  policy,  under 
which  the  Administration  has  promoted  re- 
moval of  energy  trade  barriers  in  other 
countries. 

Implementation  of  new  product  export  re- 
strictions on  export  refineries  in  Alaska  and 
the  lower  48  states  would  represent  a  signifi- 
cant change  from  current  law,  under  which 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  exports  of  re- 
fined products.  To  the  extent  that  new 
export  refineries  were  built  despite  the  new 
restriction.  It  could  be  necessary  to  Impose 
some  burdensome  re-regulatlon  of  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry  and  to  relmpose 
export  licensing  for  oil  products.  In  addi- 
tion, the  restriction  could  require  creation 
of  a  new  reporting  system  to  collect  data 
from  refineries.  Another  anticipated  prob- 
lem is  the  possibility  that  a  product  export- 


er could  have  no  affiliation  with  the  produc- 
ing refinery  but  would  be  nevertheless  sub- 
ject to  a  prohibition  based  on  the  refinery's 
own  export  performance. 

The  application  of  this  proposal  In  an  In- 
consistent manner  to  Hawaii  (exports  not 
restricted)  compared  to  the  lower  48  states 
and  Alaska  (exports  from  new  refineries  re- 
stricted except  on  U.S.-flag  ships)  has  not 
been  explained.  Furthermore,  the  proposal 
apparently  omits  any  exception  for  new  re- 
fineries located  In  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
(FTZs),  other  than  an  FTZ  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  pro- 
posal would  replace  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  with  a  provision  to 
prohibit  future  refineries  in  Alaska 
and  the  lower  48  from  exporting  more 
than  33  percent  of  the  product,  unless 
such  exports  were  sent  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels. 

Well,  it  soon  became  clear  that  our 
energy  security  was  not  the  reason 
behind  the  provision,  but,  rather,  the 
special-interest  groups. 

After  analysis  of  the  provision,  Mr. 
President,  both  my  office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  strongly  objected 
to  the  proposed  compromise.  Further, 
on  August  7,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Senator  Stevens,  entered  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment objecting  to  section  331  to  H.R. 
3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  7, 
1987] 

EFFECTS  OF  TRADE  BILL  ON  ALASKA 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  3,  as  re- 
ported by  the  House,  contained  two  provi- 
sions that  have  no  business  In  a  trade  en- 
hancement measure  and  are  particularly  in- 
appropriate in  a  country  plagued  by  the 
trade  deficits  we  are  presently  experiencing. 

The  first  provision  would  ban  the  export 
of  crude  oil  from  the  United  States.  The 
short  term  effect  of  the  provision  would  be 
to  obstruct  planned  shipments  of  crude  oil 
from  the  Cook  Inlet  area  of  Alaska  to 
Taiwan.  The  disadvantages  of  this  provision 
were  described  articulately  by  Senator  Mur- 
KOWSKi  In  the  recent  debate  over  the  trade 
bin.  Restrictions  such  as  this  one  ultimately 
will  cost  U.S.  consumers  substantial  sums  by 
increasing  shipping  costs  for  crude  oil. 

The  other  provision  creates  what  is  called 
an  "export  refinery"  category  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  and  limits  the 
ability  of  such  refineries  to  export  no  more 
than  one-third  of  their  output.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  make  no  effort  to 
hide  the  fact  that  it  Is  aimed  at  preventing 
one  refinery— the  Alaska  Pacific  Refinery 
planned  for  Valdez,  AK— from  being  built. 
It  has  been  crafted  to  exclude  all  existing 
refineries  from  its  effect.  Moreover,  it  runs 
contrary  to  a  well-conceived  provision 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Banking  Conmiittee 
in  a  trade  bUl  which  reduced  Federal  au- 
thority over  the  export  of  refined  petroleum 
products. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  enact  legislation  aimed 
at  denying  one  group  of  entrepreneurs  the 
right  to  develop  a  facility  that  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  increase  value-added 
exports.  The  House  provision  would  deny 


U.S.  suppliers  the  opportunity  to  sell  several 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
to  establish  the  proposed  refinery  at  Valdez. 
It  would  obliterate  $200  million  worth  of 
jobs.  In  my  State,  where  unemployment  Is 
up  and  the  economy  is  depressed,  this 
project  would  be  a  tremendous  benefit.  For 
the  Nation,  the  refinery  would  provide  des- 
perately needed  additional  capacity  to 
produce  jet  fuel,  gasoline,  and  diesel.  It 
would  provide  a  source  of  refined  product 
for  the  U.S.  military  overseas. 

The  export  refinery  amendment  is  op- 
posed by  several  Federal  agencies  for  rea- 
sons as  diverse  as  Its  potential  to  interfere 
with  our  NATO  commitments  and  its  con- 
tradiction of  International  trade  policy. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  and  this  Ixxly  as  a  whole,  for 
certain  specific  action  it  took  with  regard  to 
the  1987  trade  enhancement  bill  we  just  ap- 
proved. They  did  not  include  these  two  leg- 
islative restrictions  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  trade  bill.  Their  decision  in  this  regard 
has  served  the  national  Interest  well,  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  conferees  to  be  unwaver- 
ing In  their  efforts  to  reflect  this  position  in 
the  legislation  they  craft  with  the  House. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  14.  1987, 1  sent  letters  to 
the  Senate  conferees  expressing  my 
strong  objection  to  section  331.  In  my 
letter  I  included  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Herrington  expressing  the  admin- 
istration's opposition.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  well  as  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Herrington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  September  14.  1987. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
Chairman,  Senate  Banking  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  understand  you  will  be  one  of 
the  Banking  Committee's  conferees  for  the 
trade  bill.  I  am  therefore  contacting  you  to 
express  my  concern  over  provisions  In  H.R. 
3  regarding  export  controls  on  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products.  As  you  may 
recall,  during  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  the  Committee 
wisely  decided  against  expanding  current 
export  controls  for  crude  and  refined  jjetro- 
leum  products.  During  the  upcoming  confer- 
ence. I  urge  you  to  continue  to  oppose  the 
Inclusion  of  Section  331  of  the  House  trade 
bill  in  the  conference  report. 

Section  331(a)  would  expand  the  restric- 
tions in  the  Export  Administration  Act 
which  prohibit  the  export  of  crude  oU  trans- 
ported through  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
to  all  domestically  produced  crude  oU.  This 
would  invalidate  the  1986  federal  regula- 
tions permitting  the  export  of  oil  from  state 
owned  lands  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region  of 
Alaska.  Such  action  would  force  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  break  the  contract  It  has  signed 
with  the  goverrmient  of  Taiwan  for  the  sale 
of  state  royalty  oil  from  Cook  Inlet  and  re- 
verse efforts  to  improve  efficiency  In  energy 
trade  with  countries  in  the  Pacific  Rim  and 
Canada.  In  light  of  existing  statutes  regulat- 
ing crude  oil  exports,  this  prohibition  is  un- 
warranted. 

Crude  oil  exports  are  currently  subject  to 
four  statutes  in  addition  to  the  EAA:  the 
Outer  Continental   Shelf   Lands   Act.   the 
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Leasing  Act,  the  Naval  Petroleum 
^^  Production  Act  and  the  Energy 
and  Conservation  Act.  These  statutes 
presidential  findings  concerning  na- 
security  and  are  sufficient  for  pro- 
B  U.S.  energy  security. 
,ion  331(b)  would  restrict  the  export  of 
d  products  from  any  refinery  that  ex- 
more  than  33%  of  its  production.  Ex- 
of  refined  petroleum  products  were 
recently  completely  deregulated.  Im- 
1.  E  new  restrictions  on  refined  petrole- 
p  -oducts  could  necessitate  reinstitudon 
c  )ort  licensing,  inhibiting  the  ability  of 
1  eflners  to  respond  to  rapid  changes  in 
tetroleum  spot  market.  It  would  also 
dangerous  threat  to  U.S.  treaty  obli- 
to  our  NATO  allies. 

331  nms  counter  to  our  efforts  to 
.^     U.S.     exports     by     streamlining 
w  controls.  I  urge  you  to  seek  the  com- 
^  deletion  of  this  section  in  conference.  1 
enclosing  for  your  information  a  copy  of 
Secretary  Herrington's  letter  to  me 
the  Administration's  opposition 
provisions. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  H.  MtnucowsKi. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  September  14,  1987. 
John  S.  Herrinoton, 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Secretary  Herrington:  1  am  con- 

you  as  a  follow-up  to  your  letter  of 

5,  1987  regarding  DOE's  position  on 

331  of  H.R.  3,  (the  "Wolpe  Amend- 
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^predated  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
to  prevent  the  Inclusion  of  similar  pro- 
vlsioiis  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  trade 
bill,  during  the  upcoming  conference  I  urge 
you  JO  continue  to  aggressively  oppose  this 
prov  sion. 


tjnderstand  that  a  compromise  may  be 

on  the  refined  product  provisions, 

331(b).  that  would  require  the  use  of 
flag  vessels  in  the  shipment  of  refined 
prod  icts.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  this  ap- 
and  hope  that  DOE  will  seek  the 
removal   of   Section   331    rather 
agree  to  such  a  compromise, 
in,  I  appreciate  your  support  on  this 
1  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
With  warm  regards. 

Prank  H.  Murkowski, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Hk.  MXJRKOWSKI.  On  September 
.987. 1  received  a  letter  from  Sena- 
VtEoxz  indicating  the  strong  senti- 
meiit  against  section  331  which  was 
Bed  during  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee markup  of  the  trade  legislation. 
October  8,  1987.  I  received  a  re- 
from  Senator  Proxmire  indi- 
cating that  he  would  keep  my  con- 
In  mind  during  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  conference. 

On  October  17,  1987,  in  response  to 
my  request  for  the  Department  of 
Coiunerce  position  on  section  331,  I 
rec(  Jived  a  memo  indicating  their  oppo- 
siti)n  to  section  331.  I  ask  unanimous 
cor  sent  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
me-ce    notation    be    printed    in    the 
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being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re  ;oRD,  as  follows: 


Section  331,  Title  III,  H.R.  3  (Oil  Export 

Controls) 
Summary.  Section  331  would  permit  the 
export  of  Alaskan  North  Slope  (ANS)  oil  to 
adjacent  countries  on  a  barrel  for  barrel  ex- 
change; it  would  place  all  other  categories 
of  crude  oil  under  the  controls  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  which  effective- 
ly bans  exports  except  to  adjacent  coun- 
tries. 

Section  331  would  also  prohibit  ref merles 
in  Alaska  and  the  continental  United  States 
from  exporting  more  than  33  percent  of  its 
production. 

Comments:  Section  331  makes  all  domestic 
crude  oU  subject  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  thereby  removing  entirely  the 
Presidential  discretion  (under  specified  con- 
ditions) to  permit  exports  under  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act,  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  and  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Act.  While  there  is  nominally  some 
Presidential  discretion  to  allow  exports 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
(EAA),  at  least  one  of  the  EAA  conditions  is 
impossible  to  fulfUl. 

Passage  of  provisions  such  as  Section  331 
would  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.- 
Canada Free  Trade  Agreement;  it  would 
also  undermine  our  efforU  to  remove  trade 
barriers  and  open  up  markets  In  the  current 
OATT  discussions,  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency,  and  In  bilateral  relations 
with  our  trading  partners. 

The  restrictions  on  crude  oil  exports  over- 
turns a  decision  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  has  resulted  in  economic  ef- 
ficiencies In  the  sale  of  Cook  Inlet  crude  oil. 
It  also  effectively  breaks  sales  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  Taiwan  and  Korea,  and  raises 
questions  about  our  reliability  as  a  supplier. 
The  provision  limiting  refined  product  ex- 
ports is  flagrantly  discriminatory.  As  the 
provision  is  written,  and  as  the  sponsors  of 
the  provisions  explicitly  stated,  the  33  per- 
cent threshold  and  the  geographical  scope 
of  the  provision  was  Intended  to  apply  to 
just  one  refinery,  the  Alaska  Pacific  Refin- 
ery project  in  Valdez.  Very  few  mainland  re- 
fineries would  be  expected  to  export  more 
than  33  percent  of  their  production;  and 
export  refineries  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Hawaii,  which  might  surpass  the  33  percent 
threshold,  are  excluded  because  they  are 
not  in  Alaska  nor  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  sponsors  claim  that  .the  purpose  of 
Section  331  was  to  deny  the  planned  refin- 
ery the  use  of  a  "loophole"  in  Secton  7(d)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits the  export  of  crude  oil  transported 
through  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline.  They 
apparently  Ignored  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  export  of  refined 
products  produced  from  that  crude  oil.  If 
exports  of  Alaskan  refined  products  is  a 
"loophole,"  then  there  surely  are  many 
others  using  it.  notably  in  PAD  V  (Western 
U.S.).  which  refines  aljout  800,000  barrels  a 
day  of  Alaskan  crude  and  accounts  for  more 
than  half  our  total  exports. 

Section  331  restricts  exports  of  refined 
products  in  order  to  close  a  "loophole"  on 
ANS  crude  oil,  yet  gives  Canada  access  to 
ANS  crude  oil  for  the  first  time,  which 
would  appear  to  be  another  "loophole." 
This  inconsistency  should  not  be  resolved 
by  denying  Canadian  access  because  It  could 
seriously  damage  our  ongoing  negotiations 
for  freer  energy  trade  in  the  U.S.-Canada 
Free  Trade  Area  negotiations. 


Quantitative  restrictions  on  refined  oil 
product  exports  conflicts  with  our  commit- 
ments under  NATO. 

Quantitative  restrictions  on  refined  prod- 
uct exports  might  require  a  return  to  vali- 
dated licensing  procedures  for  all  exporting 
refineries  in  Alaska  and  the  continental 
United  States.  The  unavoidable  delays  in 
processing  license  applications  will  effective- 
ly deter  or  eliminate  some  export  marketing 
opportunities. 

The  provision  on  refined  product  exports 
is  flagrantly  discriminatory.  It  is  aimed  at 
just  one  refinery,  the  Alaska  Pacific  refin- 
ery project  in  Valdez.  The  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  the  provision  is  to  close  a  "loophole" 
in  Section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  (which  prohibits  the  export  of 
crude  oil  transported  through  the  Trans, 
Alaska  Pipeline).  However,  as  the  provision 
is  written,  the  banning  of  exports  of  more 
than  33  percent  of  production  would  apply 
to  very  few.  if  any.  mainland  refineries;  and 
the  geographical  limitation  of  Section  331 
to  Alaska  and  the  continental  United  States 
would  exclude  the  export  refineries  on  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Hawaii,  the  only  ones 
that  are  likely  to  surpass  the  33  percent 
threshold. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  On  November  4, 
1987,  Secretary  Herrington  sent  a 
letter  to  Senator  Proxmire  expressing 
the  Department  of  Energy's  strong  op- 
position to  section  331.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordiered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary  op  Energy, 
Washington,  DC,  November  4,  1987. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
■    ington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  your  capacity  as  a  Manager  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  the  conference  on  section 
331  (the  "Wolpe  Amendment")  of  H.R.  3. 
The  Department  of  Energy  strongly  op- 
poses the  enactment  of  this  provision,  be- 
cause it  could  significantly  Injure  or  Impede 
U.S.  trade  and  our  energy  and  national  secu- 
rity. 

Section  331  would  essentially  prohibit  the 
export  of  any  domestically  produced  crude 
oil  to  any  country  except  Canada  or  Mexico; 
where  Alaska  North  Slope  (ANS)  crude  Is 
involved,  only  equal  exchange  transactions 
with  Canada  or  Mexico  would  be  allowed.  In 
addition,  the  Amendment  would  establish 
an  objectionable  new  prohibition  against 
any  export  of  refined  petroleum  products  by 
a  refinery  located  in  Alaska  or  the  lower  48 
sUtes  (but  excluding  Hawaii),  if  as  a  result 
of  that  export  the  refinery  would  have  ex- 
ported more  than  33  percent  of  its  produc- 
tion during  the  preceding  one-year  period, 
or  during  such  shorter  period  as  a  new  re- 
finery may  have  been  in  operation. 

Crude  OU  Provisions:  Current  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  crude  oil  have  resulted  in 
an  excess  supply  of  oU  on  the  West  Coast, 
affecting  U.S.  weUhead  prices  and  inhibiting 
development  of  domestic  energy  resources. 
The  Administration's  efforts  to  liberalize 
U.S.  energy  trade  in  order  to  relieve  the 
excess  supply  situation  and  assist  the  eco- 
nomically hard-hit  oU  Industry  would  be  re- 
versed by  the  crude  oil  provisions  of  the 
Wolpe  Amendment.  Allowing  crude  oil  ex- 
ports would  foster  the  energy  security  of 


the  U.S.  and  its  Pacific  Rim  allies,  since 
energy  vulnerabUity  in  the  integrated  world 
oil  market  Is  associated  more  with  world- 
wide dependence  on  insecure  sources  of 
supply  than  with  the  level  of  U.S.  Imports. 
Authorizing  U.S.  oil  exports  should  stimu- 
late further  development  of  U.S.  energy  re- 
sources, reduce  U.S.  net  imports,  and  reduce 
worldwide  dependence  on  less  secure  sources 
of  supply. 

An  express  purpose  bf  section  331  is  to 
nullify  the  President's  recent  lifting  of  con- 
trols on  the  export  of  oil  produced  from  the 
State  waters  of  Alaska's  Cook  Inlet.  Thus 
far,  contracts  for  about  5,000  barrels  per 
day  of  this  oil  have  been  negotiated  with 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  While  quantitatively  in- 
significant, the  Administration  considers 
this  a  symbolically  Important  indication  of 
America's  own  commitment  to  free  trade,  as 
well  as  to  international  cooperation  in  pre- 
paring for  potential  oil  supply  disruptions. 
Free  and  fair  trade  initiatives  have  been  a 
cornerstone  of  our  intemfttiopal  energy 
policy.  We  have  encouraged  all  coimtries  to 
remove  trade  restrictions  In  order  to  en- 
hance our  individual  as  well  as  global 
energy  security  and  to  promote  market 
forces  as  the  most  efficient  allocator  of 
energy  resources.  Japan,  for  example,  has 
responded  to  pressure  from  our  bilateral 
talks  and  International  Energy  Agency  dis- 
cussions by  opening  Its  petroleum  product 
market,  and  Canada  has  removed  previous 
restrictions  on  crude  oil  exports  to  U.S.  re- 
finers. We  have  been  able  to  impress  upon 
our  allien  the  importance  we  give  to  this 
effort  by  taking  steps  to  lift  some  of  the  re- 
strictions on  exports  of  our  own  domestic 
crude  oil. 

Refined  Product  Provisions:  The  refined 
produdt  provisions  of  the  Wolpe  Amend- 
pient  would  reverse  the  liberalization  of 
export  controls  on  refined  petroleum^  prod- 
ucts by  imposing  discriminatory  and  poten- 
tially burdensome  and  injurious  new  restric- 
tions. The  obvious  target  of  thee  provisions 
is  a  propose^  refinery  in  Valdez,  Alaska, 
which  we  understand  would,  in  part,  supply 
U.S.  overseas  military  f  swillities. 

We  also  object  to  the  product  provisions 
because  of  other  harmful  effects  which  they 
may  have.  For  example,  these  provisions  do 
not  contain  any  exception  from  their  export 
prohibition  for  exports  of  jet  fu61  or  other 
products  to  U.S.  mUitary  forces  overseas,  or 
to  our  NATO  allies  during  a  period  of  mobi- 
lization. Thus  this  legislation  could  jeopard- 
ize the  ability  to  fulfill  U.S.  and  NATO  de- 
fense requirements  abroad. 

Similarly,  the  Wolpe  Amendment  omits 
any  exception  from  its  export  prohibiton 
for  refineries  located  in  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  (PTZs),  other  than  an  FTZ  In  Hawaii. 
There  are  two  existing  and,  we  are  in- 
formed, six  proiwsed  FTZ  export  refineries 
on  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast  which  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Wolpe  Amendment. 
The  general  exclusion  of  Hawaii  is  an  unex- 
plained discriminatory  feature  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

A  threatened  shutoff  of  product  exports 
by  a  U.S.  refinery  also  could  retard  promis- 
ing developments  in  our  trade  with  Mexico, 
which  recently  departed  from  a  policy  of 
product  autarky;  e.g.,  rather  than  shipping 
fuel  oil  by  tanker  from  easffem  to  western 
Mexico,  it  now  exports  j^urplus  fuel  oil  to 
the  U.S.  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area  while  im- 
porting fuel  oil  from  the  U.S.  in  the  West. 

Restricting  product  trade  could  result  in 
an  inefficient  refinery  mix  which  could 
create  an  Imbalance  In  the  slate  of  products 
produced. 
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Finally,  we  are  very  concerned  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  product  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 331  could  entail  some  burdensome  re- 
regulation  of  the  petroleum  industry.  In  all 
probability,  it  would  necessitate  general  re- 
Imposition  of  export  licensing  of  products. 
Moreover,  as  data  on  product  exports  pres- 
ently is  not  collected  by  individual  refinery, 
creation  of  a  new  reporting  system  for  all 
refineries  could  prove  essential.  Although 
the  applicant  for  an  export  license  might  be 
unaffiliated  with  the  producing  refinery, 
the  exporter  could  be  subjected  to  a  poten- 
tial export  prohibition  based  on  the  refin- 
ery's own  export  performance. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  the  Depart- 
Qient  of  Energy  strongly  opposes  section  331 
of  H.R.  3. 

The  Administration  is  working  with  the 
Congress  to  craft  responsible  trade  legisla- 
tion that  resolves  the  serious  concerns  we 
have  identified  In  the  present  bills.  Howev- 
er. If  the  final  product  retains  provisions 
which  will  be  counterproductive  to  our  ob- 
jectives of  enhancing  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  business  and  expanding  global  trade 
opportunities,  the  President's  senior  advis- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  recommend  that  he 
sign  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  these  views  to  the  Congress. 
Yours  truly, 

John  S.  Herrington. 

Mr,  MURKOWSKI.  On  November 
17.  1987,  House  Foreign  Affairs  draft- 
ed a  proposed  compromise.  The  com- 
promise was  intencled  to  address  the 
concerns  raised  hy  California  crude 
producers  and  gulf  smd  west  coast  re- 
finers that  would  be  huyt  by  the  crude 
oil  ban  and  the  limit  on  refined  ex- 
ports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
draft  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  accompanying  spread  sheet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wolpe  Amendment  to  H.R.  3 

I  DOE  position 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  331  of  H.R.  3. 
the  House  Omnibus  Trade  Bill,  would 
impose  new  restrictions  on  exports  of  prod- 
ucts from  a  U.S.  refiner,  more  than  one- 
third  of  whose  production  goes  to  exports. 
The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  objects 
to  this  provision,  not  only  foi'  regulatory 
and  trade  reasons,  but  also  because  the  re- 
stricting of  exports  of  petroleum  products 
could  severely  hamper  the  U.S.  capability  to 
support  its  NATO  allies. 

BACKGROUND 

One  of  the  founding  principles  of  the 
NATO  program  is  to  secure  the  collective 
defense  of  its  members;  therefore.  Its  pri- 
mary, focus  has  been  on  military  prepared- 
ness. The  NATO  framework,  however,  also 
has  embodied  a  ''civil  structure."  composed 
of  a  system  of  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, including  those  concerned  with  civil 
emergency  planning.  It  is  within  this  civil 
emergency  planning  area  that  the  bulk  of 
NA'TO  oil  crisis  planning  and  operations 
occur. 

Within  the  civil  structure,  the  Petroleum 
Planning  Committee  is  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing the  NATO  Wartime  OU  Organi- 
zation (NWOO)— the  key  crisis  management 
body— and  for  coordinating  overall  NATO 
civU  and  military  energy  programs.  The  Pe- 


troleum Planning  Committee  is  one  of  eight 
NATO  planning  boards/committees  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  aU  civil  emergency 
planning  activities  are  dealt  with  in  a  co- 
ordinated manner.  It  consists  of  NATO  Sec- 
retariat personnel  and  member  country  na- 
tional representatives  and  meets  twice  a 
year. 

The  purpose  of  NATO's  oU  emergency 
program  is  to  ensure  the  continued  avaU- 
abUity  and  distribution  of  petroleum  for  es- 
sential civU  and  military  use. 

Reflecting  the  realities  of  the  post-1973 
oU  scene,  NATO's  plans  to  share  oU  are  no 
longer  designed  to  operate  solely  during 
wartime,  but  can  be  activated  during  a  non- 
military  "crisis"  as  weU.  Although  there  is 
no  formal  NATO  definition  of  crisis,  NATO 
civU  planning  considers  a  crisis  to  be  when 
"external  circumstances  affect  the  overaU 
defense  posture  of  the  Alliance  or  when  a 
threat  to  NATO  has  caused  nations  to  con- 
sider bringing  emergency  legislation  into 
force." 

In  NATO's  system,  oU  is  to  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  NATO  defense  priorities 
at  the  time  in  conjunction  with  essential  ci- 
vUlan  needs.';NATO's  Atlantic  CouncU  can 
activate  the  systepa  in  the  event  of  war-or  if 
the  defense  needs  of  member  countries  are 
not  being  met,  regardless  of  whether  there 
is  an  oU  supply  shortfaU  or  not. 

NATO's  oU  sharinjg  scheme  is  activated  by 
political  decisions  with  nb  predetermined 
quantitative  criteri%j  the  primary  emphasis 
is  on  NATO  defense  requirements  but  in 
theory  NWOO  must  be  prepared  to  manage 
the  Alliance's  entire  oU  supply.  Thus,  the 
NWOO  cojild  be  activated  in  situations 
short  of  war  where  NATO  is  not  engaged  in 
hostUltles. 

The  U.S.  Government  participates  in  the 
NATO  Wartime  OU  Organization,  which 
would  be  activated  during  a  crisis  or  war  to 
assess  allied  oil  requirements  and  arrange 
for  oU  supplies  to  meet  those  requirements. 
NATO  looks  to  North  Amenta  (the  United 
SUtes  and  Canada)  to  support  resupply  re- 
quests In  situations  where  oU  supplies  for 
the  essential  ciyU  and  mUitary  needs  of  the 
Alliance  have  been  interrupted  or  are  Inad- 
equate.' 

analysis 

DOE  has  reviewed  refinery  production 
data  for  refineries  operating  on  the  U.S. 
East  Coast  and  UJS.  GuU  Coast  (the  loca- 
tions of  the  most  likely  candidate  refineries 
for  U.S;  Government  requests  to  export  pe- 
troleum products  to  Europe  in  an  emergen- 
cy). These  data  indicate  that  over  time  a 
number  of  refineries— seven  on  the  U.S. 
East  Coast  and  15  on  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast- 
could  be  subjected  to  the  one-third  produc- 
tion ceUing  which  the  proposed  Wolpe 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Bill  would  impose. 
At  least  one-third  of  these  refineries'  pro- 
duction comprises  distiUates  and  aviation 
fuels  (including  naphtha-jet  and  kerosene 
jet  fuels),  the  principal  fuels  that  would 
support  U.S.  and  allied  military  require- 
ments. Most  of  these  refineries  also  produce 
motor  gasoline,  lubricants,  and  residual  fuel 
oU,  which  could  also  be  required  for  either 
military  or  essential  clvUan  use.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  predict  how  NATO  requirements 
would  be  borne  by  particular  refineries,  and 
some  refineries  could  be  impacted  dispro- 
portionately. This  legislation  could  compU- 
cate  U.S.  efforts  to  meet  Its  NATO  commit- 
ments. 
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MURKOWSKI.     Again,     the 
did  not  attempt  to  reassess  ttie 
of  their  argiiments  that  Alaska 
iittempting  to  be  used  as  some 
)f  loophole  in  the  Export  Admin- 
Act. 

President,     the     compromise 

ban  only  crude  oil  exports  from 

_i.  Exports  from  any  other  State, 

have  indicated  previously,  could 

ej  ported  free  with  the  exception  of 

requfing  a  Department  of  Commerce 

license.  Second,  Mr.  President, 

id  limit  refined  product  exports 

jy    refineries    In    Alaska.    That 

is  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 

the  crass  discrimination  shown 

proposed  compromise. 


My  office  contacted  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  express  our  strong  opposition 
to  the  proposal.  The  Department  of 
Energy,  on  February  26.  through 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  Bill 
Martin,  sent  letters  to  Senators  Prox- 
MiRi:  and  Garn  expressing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  strong  opposition  to 
the  House  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  communique  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Deputy  SEcmnrARY  or  Energy, 
Washington,  DC,  February  26,  1988. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:  I  am  writing  to  you 
in  your  capacity  as  a  Manager  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  Subconference  3  of  H.R.  3. 
I  would  like  to  express  our  strong  concern 
over  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
proposal  dated  February  11,  1988.  regarding 
oU  export  controls.  The  proposal  would: 

—restrict  all  crude  oil  exports  from  Alaska 
but  permit  not  more  than  50,000  b/d  in 
swaps  with  Canada: 

—restrict  refined  petroleum  exports  from 
any  refinery  beginning  operations  after  4/ 
30/87  if  average  annual  output  exceeds  33%; 
and  _^ 

—direct  the  President  to  study  and  report 
to  Congress  on  effects  of  possible  crude  oil 
exports  from  the  continental  U.S.  on  energy 
security,  consumer  prices  and  domestic 
supply  (simUar  to  Murkowskl  study  In  1985 
EAA). 

The  Department  of  Energy  strongly  op- 
poses this  proposal. 

We  are  informed  that  legislative  language 
has  not  yet  been  drafted,  and  the  exact 
meaning  of  some  of  these  provisions  Is  not 
clear.  Our  understanding  Is  that  In  addition 
to  adopting  the  entirely  new  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  proposal,  the  intention 
behind  the  first  part  is  to  depart  from  exist- 
ing law  by:  (1)  converting  the  present  ban 
on  exports  of  domestically-produced  crude 
oU  transported  through  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  into  a  ban  on  all  exports  from 
Alaska  of  domestically-produced  crude  oil, 
regardless  of  whether  the  oU  Is  transported 
through  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline:  and  (2) 
eliminating,  for  up  to  50,000  barrels  per  day 
in  crude  oU  exports  from  Alaska,  conducted 
in  the  form  of  "swap"  transactions,  the  cur- 
rent precondition  that  there  be  proof  of  the 
economic  savings  that  would  be  enjoyed  as  a 
result  of  any  swap  transactions  allowed 
under  section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(d)). 


Crude  Oil  Provisions 


We  oppose  the  Inclusion  of  language 
which,  in  effect,  would  nullify  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  lifting  of  controls  on  the 
export  of  oU  produced  in  Alaska's  Cook 
Inlet.  Even  though  only  5.000  barrels  per 
day  of  Cook  Inlet  oU  currently  are  under 
contract  to  be  exported,  these  exports  to 
Pacific  Rim  countries  represent  an  impor- 
tant element  to  our  efforts  to  negotiate 
trade  liberalization  with  our  allies,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  energy  security  of  the  recipi- 
ents by  displacing  oil  from  less  secure 
sources.  As  noted  In  the  Secretary's  letter  to 
you  of  November  4.  1987.  concerning  section 
331  (the  Wolpe  Amendment),  current  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  crude  oil  have  re- 


sulted in  lower  U.S.  weUhead  prices,  thereby 
inhibiting  development  of  domestic  energy 
resources.  Allowing  crude  oil  exports  would 
foster  the  energy  security  of  the  U.S.  and  its 
Pacific  Rim  allies,  since  energy  vulnerability 
In  the  integrated  world  oil  market  Is  associ- 
ated more  with  worldwide  dependence  on  in- 
secure sources  of  supply  than  with  the  level 
of  U.S.  Imports.  Authorizing  U.S.  oil  exports 
should  stimulate  further  development  of 
U.S.  energy  resources,  reduce  U.S.  net  Im- 
ports, and  reduce  worldwide  dependence  on 
less  secure  sources  of  supply. 

While  quantitatively  Insignificant,  the  Ad- 
ministration considers  Cook  Inlet  exports  a 
symbolically  important  indication  of  Ameri- 
ca's own  commitment  to  free  trade,  as  well 
as  to  International  cooperation  In  preparing 
for  potential  oil  supply  disruptions.  Free 
and  fair  trade  initiatives  have  been  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  international  energy  policy.  We 
have  encouraged  sdl  countries  to  remove 
trade  restrictions  in  order  to  enhance  our 
individual  as  weU  as  global  energy  security 
and  to  promote  market  forces  as  the  most 
efficient  allocator  of  energy  resources. 
Japan,  for  example,  has  responded  to  pres- 
sure from  our  bilateral  talks  and  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  discussions  by  open- 
ing its  petroleum  product  market,  and 
Canada  has  removed  previous  restrictions 
on  crude  oil  exports  to  U.S.  refiners.  We 
have  been  able  to  impress  upon  our  allies 
the  importance  we  give  to  this  effort  by 
taking  steps  to  lift  some  of  the  restrictions 
on  exports  of  our  own  domestic  crude  oil. 

Although  the  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  Congress'  authorizing  exchanges 
with  Canada  Involving  up  to  50.000  barrels 
per  day  of  Alaskan  oil.  It  nonetheless  must 
be  emphasized  that  such  an  authorization 
would  not  satisfy  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  exports  of 
Alaskan  oil  under  the  recently  signed  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (PTA)  with  Canada.  The 
FTA  obliges  the  Administration  to  secure 
legislation  aUowlng  the  export  of  up  to 
50.000  barrels  per  day  of  Alaskan  oil  to 
Canada,  without  conditioning  those  particu- 
lar exports  on  direct  linkage  with  offsetting 
imports  of  Canadian  oU  Into  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  Canada's  crude  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  far  exceed  U.S.  crude  ex- 
ports to  Canada,  and  are  likely  to  continue 
to  do  so.  But  conditioning  the  permission  to 
export  Alaskan  oil  on  the  existence  of  an 
offsetting  exchange  would  significantly 
limit  the  utUlty  of  the  U.S.  export  authori- 
zation to  Canadian  refiners. 

A  provision  to  initiate  the  Alaskan  oil 
export  obligation  incurred  under  the  FTA 
will  be  contained  In  the  bill  to  implement 
the  Agreement,  which  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  transmit  to  the  Congress  along 
with  the  Agreement  itself.  Thus,  it  should 
be  understood  that  any  swaps  of  Alaskan  oU 
with  Canada  which  the  Congress  sees  fit  to 
authorize  in  H.R.  3  would  be  In  addition  to 
the  50,000  barrels  of  exports  to  be  provided 
for  under  the  FTA  and  Its  Implementing 
bill. 


Refined  Product  Provisions 
The  provisions  In  the  second  part  of  the 
proposal,  which  do  not  appear  limited  In  ap- 
plication to  Alaska,  are  somewhat  unclear  in 
presentation;  we  assume  the  meaning  to  be 
that  further  exports  would  be  prohibited  if 
the  exports  from  a  particular  refinery's  pro- 
duction would  exceed  one-third  of  Its  aver- 
age annual  output. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  any 
restriction  on  the  export  of  refined  products 
from  newly  operating  refineries.  Entirely 


apart  from  our  policy  objections  to  such  re- 
straints. In  the  future  they  could  pose  diffi- 
cult and  cumbersome  enforcement  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  complicate  the  establish- 
ment of  new  refineries  In  Foreign  Trade 
Zones,  since  there  would  be  a  limit  on  their 
ability  to  function  as  export  refineries. 
Indeed,  there  are  at  least  four  new  or 
planned  refineries  In  Gulf  Coast  states  that 
could  be  affected  by  this  restriction. 
Energy  Security  Study 

Finally,  we  oppose  the  provision  for  a  new 
study  and  report  on  the  effects  of  crude  oil 
exports. 

An  In-depth  interagency  study  on  the 
costs/benefits  of  exporting  oil  which  was 
mandated  by  Congress  was  completed  In 
June  of  1986.  The  study  focused  on  the 
export  of  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  but  also 
covered  the  oU  situation  In  the  lower  forty- 
eight  states.  It  thoroughly  examined  the 
Impact  of  exporting  Alaska  oU  on  employ- 
ment, trade,  maritime  industry  and  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  the  fiscal  effects  of  such 
action.  The  study  recommended  that  the 
possibility  of  oU  exports  be  reviewed  by  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  considering 
changing  energy  market  conditions.  The 
review  process  is  in  place.  We  do  not  believe 
an  additional  study  would  provide  any  more 
Information  than  has  already  been  gath- 
ered. 

In  the  Secretary's  earlier  correspondence 
concerning  the  oil  export  provision  of  H.R. 
3,  he  made  it  clear  that  it  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  provision  that  is  so  contrary  to 
our  objective  of  opening  markets  that  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  recommend  that  the 
President  approve  the  entire  package  in  its 
present  form.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  proposal  of  February  11,  1988,  is 
as  objectionable  to  the  Department  as  the 
original  oil  export  restrictions  In  H.R.  3. 
Therefore  the  Department  strongly  opposes 
the  Committee  proposal  and  we  urge  the 
Senate  conferees  to  reject  it. 

The  Administration  is  working  with  the 
Congress  to  craft  responsible  trade  legisla- 
tion that  resolves  the  serious  concerns  we 
have  identified  In  the  present  bUls.  Howev- 
er, If  the  final  product  retains  provisions 
which  will  be  counterproductive  to  our  ob- 
jectives of  enhancing  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  business  and  expanding  global  trade 
opportunities,  the  President's  senior  advis- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  recommend  that  he 
sign  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  the  Committee 
proposal  on  oil  exports  would  not  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Yours  truly, 

WnxiAM  F.  Martin. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  In  March,  the 
Senate  sent  a  counterproposal  to  the 
House  recommending  that  section  331 
be  removed  from  the  conference 
report.  On  March  28,  the  House  sent  a 
counterproposal  to:  first  eliminate  the 
proposed  ban  on  crude  exports; 
second,  to  permit  50,000  barrels  of 
ANS  crude  to  Canada  pursuant  to  the 
FTA;  third,  require  Commerce  to 
study  the  impact  of  crude  oil  exports 
on  U.S.  security;  fourth,  to  ban  refined 
products  from  new  refineries  if  they 
exceed  more  than  33  percent  annual 
output;  fifth,  extend  the  prohibition 
on  ANS  crude  export  for  5  years;  and 
sixth,  permit  refined  exports  if  sur- 
pluses exist  on  the  west  coast. 


Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  then  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  offer  a  counter- 
offer and  the  Proxmire  proposal 
would:  first,  eliminate  proposed  ban  on 
export  of  crude;  second,  permit  50,000 
barrels  of  ANS  crude  to  go  to  Canada; 
and  third,  ban  refined  products  from 
new  refineries  only  in  Alaska  if  they 
exceed  33  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
counterproposal  from  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(Mr.  KERRY  assumed  the  chair.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Proxmire's  Counterproposal  on 

Alaskan  Oil 
Item  19  of  the  House's  March  28  proposal 
sUtes  with  regard  to  oil  exports: 

1.  No  new  controls  on  crude  exports: 

2.  Permit  50,000  b/d  Alaskan  crude  ex- 
ports to  Canada  pursuant  to  FTA; 

3.  Require  Commerce  to  study  Impact  of 
crude  exports  on  U.S.  national  security, 
energy  security,  etc.; 

4.  Ban  refined  petroleum  exports  If  more 
than  33%  average  annual  output  is  export- 
ed; but  exempt  ethane,  butane,  and  pro- 
pane; 

5.  Extend  EAA  7(d)  for  five  years: 

6.  Permit  refined  exports  If  surplus  exists 
in  West  Coast  petroleum  districts. 

My  proposal  is  to  accept  points  1,  2.  and  3 
of  the  House  offer.  With  regard  to  point  4  I 
would  limit  the  new  proposed  ban  on  re- 
fined petroleum  products  solely  to  new  re- 
fineries In  Alaska  and  accept  the  other  por- 
tions of  item  4  of  the  House  offer.  I  would 
also  accept  point  6  of  the  House  offer. 

With  regard  to  Item  5.  while  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  principle  of  extending  the  pro- 
hibition on  Alaskan  North  Slope  crude  ex- 
ports. I  propose  that  we  not  extend  It  sepa- 
rately from  extending  the  rest  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  conferees  voted  against 
offering  the  Proxmire  proposal,  and 
fortunately  it  too  was  withdrawn.  The 
House  proposal  then  countered  with  a 
proposal  to,  first,  eliminate  proposed 
ban  on  crude  exports;  second,  permit 
50,000  barrels  of  ANS  crude  to  Canada 
pursusmt  to  the  Canadian  Free  Trade 
Act;  third,  study  the  impact  of  crude 
exports  on  national  security;  and, 
fourth,  limit  refined  exports  from  re- 
fineries in  Alaska  to  50  percent  of  the 
annual  average  output. 

One  might  ask  what  policy  reason 
was  given  for  changing  the  gap  from 
33  percent  to  50  percent  during  the 
course  of  the  debate?  It  became  appar- 
ent that  there  was  none.  It  was  only 
an  attempt  to  strike  a  deal,  and  a  deal 
that  would  affect  only  Alaska. 

The  Senate  rejected  this  proposal,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  say,  but  offered  the 
following:  first,  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
posed ban  on  crude  exports;  second,  to 
permit  50,000  barrels  of  ANS  pursuant 
to  the  Canadian  Free  Trade  agree- 
ment; third,  to  limit  refined  exports  to 
50  percent  average  annual  output,  ex- 


cluding sales  to  the  United  States 
bases  overseas,  and  to  United  States- 
flag  airlines  overseas  capping  exports 
of  new  refineries  in  Alaska,  including 
sales  to  U.S.  military  facilities,  and 
flag  carriers  to  90,000  barrels  per  day. 
The  addition  of  an  overall  90,000  bar- 
rels cap  on  new  refineries  only  in 
Alaska  was  of  course  the  new  twist, 
but  again,  not  one  made  on  the  basis 
of  our  energy  security  or  certainly  eco- 
nomic factors. 

The  House  rejected  the  Senate  be- 
cause they  felt  the  90,000  barrels  per 
day  cap  would  still  allow  the  Alaska 
refinery  to  perhaps  go  forward.  I 
would  remind  the  Chair  again  that 
this  refinery  is  not  yet  built  and  the 
question  of  the  economics  of  it  ever 
being  built  let  alone  without  any  re- 
strictions is  purely  conjecture  because 
the  issue  of  exporting  refined  products 
to  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  rim  are 
fraught  with  the  reality  that  Japan. 
Korea,  Taiwan,  have  substantial 
unused  refining  capacity.  They  do  not 
want  the  refined  product.  They  want 
the  crude.  They  want  to  take  the 
crude,  refine  it,  and  put  it  into  their 
own  markets. 

So  it  is  a  very  iffy  business  to  talk 
about  building  a  refinery  and  hoping 
to  export  the  product  into  that 
market.  Nevertheless,  what  we  have 
before  us  is  strictly  a  discriminatory 
provision  in  the  trade  bill  that  would 
not  allow  the  export  of  refined  prod- 
uct from  Alaska  free  of  whatever 
market  level  it  might  achieve  but 
rather  reduce  it  to  50  percent  of  its 
annual  output  or  no  more  than  70,000 
barrels  a  day. 

You  can  appreciate,  Mr.  President, 
the  formidable  opposition  that  finan- 
ciers, those  involved  in  financing  such 
a  proposal,  would  feel  when  indeed 
they  were  capped  at  a  specific  amount 
of  production  because  of  legislation  af- 
fecting only  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Despite  the  evidence  that  the  refin- 
ery would  not  do  anything  that  refin- 
eries in  other  States  were  doing,  some 
of  the  conferees  were  determined  to 
stop  Alaska  from  benefiting  from  the 
creation  of  a  value-added  primary 
processing  facility,  to  provide  new 
jobs,  and  to  provide  a  new  tax  base.  So 
they  offered  another  counterproposal 
that  would  eliminate  a  proposed  ban 
on  crude  exports,  permit  50,000  barrels 
to  Canada  pursuant  to  the  FTA,  study 
the  impacts  of  crude  exports  and  limit 
refined  exports  from  new  refineries  in 
Alaska  to  50  percent  annual  average 
output,  excluding  sales  to  United 
States-based  and  flagged  carriers  but 
capping  total  exports  at  70,000  barrels 
per  day. 

The  70,000  barrel  cap,  not  based  on 
energy  security  considerations  or  eco- 
nomic reasons,  was  simply  an  attempt 
to  stop  Alaska  from  doing  what  any 
refinery  operating  in  any  other  State 
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could  lo  and  that  is  refine  and  export 
North  Slope  crude  oil. 
Disappointing,  yes.  Yet,  despite  the 
opposition  expressed  by  the  ad- 
ion,  and  many  others.  I  want 
_„  those  members  of  the  conf  er- 
1  hose  conferees  who  worked  very 
in  trying  to  turn  this  thing 
a  compromise  finally  was 
to.  That  is  the  compromise 
have  in  the  trade  bill  known  as 
2424.  What  it  came  down  to 
conferees  were  arguing  over 
„ .  of  20,000  barrels  of  refined 
from  new  refineries  in  Alaska. 
-  can  see  from  the  very  concep- 
this  provision.  It  was  fraught 
p  roblems.  In  addressing  the  oppo- 
.ijwith  the  original  provision,  it 
gradually  whittled  down  to  accom 
e  the  concerns  of  every  other 
that  would  have  been  affected 
Alaska.  It  accommodated  the 
^oast  States— Washington  which 
refining  capacity,  and  certainly 
Hawsui,  but  it  did  not  ac- 
Alaska.   It  discriminated 

think  the  people  of  Alaska  deserve 

better.  I  think  the  people 

deserve  something  better 

,he  Congress  than  discrimination 

one  State.  That  is  why  I  was  so 

of  the  majority  leader,  so 

of  my  senior  colleague. 

..  Stevens,  who  raised  the  point 

constitutionality.  I  feel  strongly 

( lur  Governor  and  our  legislative 

should   it   come   to   pass   and 

it  be  necessary,  will  pursue  liti- 

on  the  constitutionality  of  such 

if  indeed  this  trade  bill 

)  nywhere. 

in  the  conferees'  efforts  to  ac- 

the    concerns    of    every 

State,  they  were  obviously  not 

in  my  opinion.  According  to 

Depaotment    of    Commerce,    in 

to  ensure  that  products  from 

refineries    in    Alaska    did    not 

the  limit,  every  drop  of  refined 

.  from  a  new  refinery  in  Alaska 

have  to  be  traced,  whether  it 

.  in  East  Asia,  or  in  the  United 

And  the  reason  was  because 

refiners  on  the  west  coast 

buy  the  Alaska  refined  product 

no  difficult,  commingle  it  with 

refined  products  possibly  made 

ANS  crude  refined  on  the  west 

and  export  it. 

President,  I  have  an  Alaska  pe- 
products    export    summary 
which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ic entered  into  the  Record 

_  being  no  objection,  the  mate 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recc  ro,  as  follows 

AqASKAM  PrrROLETJM  Product  Exports 

SmCMART  OP  PROVISION 

Th4  Subconferees  agreed  to  impose  the 
folloi  ring  celling  on  the  export  from  Alaska, 
or  fr4ni  other  sUtes  in  an  uncommingled  or 
formed  condition,  of  refined  prod- 
ucts rf  any  new  Alaskan  refineries:  (1)  50% 
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of  each  refinery's  annual  production  exclu- 
sive of  sales  to  D.S.-flag  airlines  and  the 
U.S.  military:  but  (2)  subject  to  an  aggre- 
gate ceiling  of  70.000  barrels  per  day,  Inclu- 
sive of  their  airline/military  sales. 

REASONS  POR  OPPOSITION 

Despite  the  exceptions  for  exports  of  com- 
mingled or  transformed  product  from  other 
states,  the  Department  of  Commerce  would 
not  be  able  to  effectively  enforce  compli- 
ance: nonetheless,  the  Department  would  be 
obliged  to  issue  regulations  that  could  cause 
a  burden  on  exporters  of  refined  pertroleum 
products  from  the  West  Coast. 

The  intractable  problems  arise  from  the 
shipment  of  refined  products  from  Alaska 
to  other  locations  in  the  United  States, 
mainly  on  the  West  Coast.  To  Insure  against 
ineligible  exports,  the  mechanism  would 
have  to  track  the  Alaskan  products  through 
each  change  of  ownership  to  the  ultimate 
consumer;  an  owner  might  decide  to  export 
without  knowing  the  source  of  the  product 
or  the  status  of  eligible  Alaskan  exports. 

Although  commingled  or  transformed 
products  could  be  exported  from  the  West 
Coast,  Commerce  would  have  to  decide 
whether  to  guard  against  evasion,  e.g.. 
where  "commingling"  is  with  a  minimal 
quantity  of  non-Alaskan  product. 

Another  issue  is  how  one  determines  when 
the  export  limit  (50  percent  of  production 
or  an  overall  70.000  barrels  per  day  total)  is 
reached.  The  volume  of  exports  from  Alaska 
would  have  to  be  reconciled  with  exports  of 
Alaskan  products  from  the  West  Coast;  this 
would  require  painstaking  accounting  both 
on  export  volumes  and  on  the  date  of  the 
exports.  And  although  the  conference 
report  says  the  70.000  would  be  allocated 
"on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis, '  there  is 
no  explanation  of  how  this  can  be  imple- 
mented If  two  or  more  refineries  are  produc- 
ing for  export. 

Finally,  as  a  matter  of  general  principle, 
the  Administration  opposes  implementing 
in  the  Omnibus  Trade  BUI  any  particular 
part  of  the  U.S.-Canada  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment (PTA)  in  Isolation  from  the  overall 
fast-track  FTA  implementing  bill. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  for  nearly  a  half  hour  on 
the  history  of  section  2424,  how  this 
provision  got  in.  We  were  discussing  it 
as  far  back  as  March  4,  1987.  The 
point  that  I  want  to  make  very,  very 
clear  is  that  the  opposition  to  this  dis- 
criminatory action  that  is  in  the  trade 
bill  today  did  not  just  come  about.  It 
was  carefully  tailored  by  those  who 
see  no  difficulty  in  discriminating 
against  one  State  by  those  that  are 
looking  to  their  own  best  interests  at 
the  expense  of  our  State  of  Alaska. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
down  to  a  matter  of  principle.  We  are 
all  aware  that  many  years  ago  in  this 
body  there  was  a  vote  authorizing  the 
expedited  passage  of  the  regulatory 
legislation  which  allowed  the  pipeline 
that  was  built  from  Alaska,  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Valde,  800  miles,  to  become  a 
reality.  As  we  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  was  a  tie  vote.  The  Vice  President 
had  to  break  the  tie.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  great  concern  over  wheth- 
er or  not  a  hot  pipeline  through  per- 
mafrost would  fracture,  whether  it 
would  withstand  the  earthquakes, 
whether  the  caribou  and  the  moose 


would  cross  it.  We  found  that  the  cari- 
bou and  moose  go  across  it,  they  go 
under  it,  and  they  fed  on  top  of  it. 
That  is  where  the  grass  first  grows  in 
the  spring.  Indeed,  today,  24  percent 
of  the  domestic  crude  oil  produced  in 
the  United  States  comes  from  that 
pipeline,  and  comes  as  a  consequence 
of  the  authorization  of  this  body  to 
expedite  the  permit. 

One  might  ask.  where  would  this 
Nation  be  today  and  where  would  our 
energy  security  be  without  it? 

We  also  had  a  provision  in  there 
that  mandated  that  the  shipment  of 
crude  oil  carried  in  that  pipeline  from 
the  State  of  Alaska  had  to  be  limited 
to  the  other  49  States  of  the  Union, 
that  none  of  that  crude  oil  could  be 
exported. 

The  Jones  Act  mandates  that  the 
carriage  of  oil  by  ship  between  two 
American  ports  be  in  American  flag 
vessels,  with  American  crews.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  substantial  portion  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  today 
is  involved  in  the  carriage  of  oil  from 
Valdez.  AK.  to  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia, down  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
where  It  passes  the  isthmus  in  the 
pipeline  and  is  taken  by  smaller  U.S. 
flag  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  gulf  coast. 

There  Is  some  of  the  history.  But  we 
aren't  debating  the  merits  of  the  crude 
oil  ban,  another  example  of  discrimi- 
nation with  regard  to  efforts  to  let 
Alaska's  crude  oil  find  its  markets 
wherever  they  might  be,  because  obvi- 
ously there  are  transportation  bene- 
fits, if  some  of  that  oil  were  sold  In  the 
Pacific  rim  countries  and  we  Imported 
more  oil  from  Mexico. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  matter  of 
principle  here,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Representatives 
from  Alaska  and  myself  share  that 
principle,  that  no  longer  can  we  stand 
aside  and  watch  Alaska  be  discriminat- 
ed against,  when  aU  other  States  are 
exempt.  As  a  consequence,  we  have 
seen  fit  to  make  a  stand  on  this  issue, 
and  make  a  stand  now.  I  think  the 
summary  of  the  history  reflects  that 
we  put  all  sides  on  notice  of  our  con- 
cerns. As  a  consequence,  the  action 
that  will  be  taken  by  this  body  later  is 
going  to  speak  for  itself  with,  and 
faces  the  certainty  of  a  Presidential 
veto.  We  don't  know  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  bill  but  we  think  we  have  made 
a  significant  record  on  it,  nevertheless. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  support  this  bill.  It  contains  several 
provisions  of  interest  to  me  and  my 
State. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  elimination 
Is  certainly  one.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues feel  very  strongly  about  cer- 
tain aspects. 

In  my  remaining  time,  I  would  like 
to  share  another  provision  of  interest 
to  me  in  this  bill,  and  it  is  section  1305. 
It  requires  USTR  to  Initiate  a  302  in- 


vestigation   into    barriers    to    United 
States  construction  services  In  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  commonly 
luiown  in  Washington  as  the  Kansal 
Airport  provision.  It  directs  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  open 
an  Investigation  into  barriers  on 
United  States  architectural  design,  en- 
gineering, and  construction  firms 
trying  to  do  business  In  Japan. 

I  worked  hard  for  the  Inclusion  of 
this  provision.  There  has  been  some 
confusion  about  this  provision,  since  It 
mentions  section  302  and  not  section 
301,  as  Is  the  usual  case.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  section  302  is  the  proce- 
dural section.  Section  302  triggers  a 
finding  of  fact.  If  there  Is  a  reason  to 
believe  that  there  were  unfair  trade 
practices,  then  it  recommends  the  ini- 
tiation of  an  Investigation,  and  at  that 
point  it  becomes  a  301. 

What  is  the  problem  here?  Why  do 
we  need  the  provision?  The  answer  is 
elementary.  It  is  strictly  fairness. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  on  the 
easel.  Is  a  chart,  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest attention  to  It. 

When  one  looks  at  the  chart.  It  looks 
like  an  F-16  taking  off.  What  we  are 
seeing  is  Japanese  participation  in  the 
United  States  market  in  the  area  of  ar- 
chitectural design,  engineering,  and 
construction. 

We  have  another  chart  which  I  ask 
to  be  shown  at  this  time.  This  chart 
shows  United  States  participation  in 
the  Japanese  market  In  the  same  area 
of  architectural  design,  engineering, 
said  construction.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  see  It  with  the  naked 
eye.  but  the  only  thing  on  there  are 
two  Mrs.  Fields'  Cookie  Shop  stores 
that  one  very  enterprising  United 
States  company  was  able  to  build  in 
Japan. 

The  history  of  this  Issue  Is  not  a 
happy  one.  The  administration  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  Japanese 
for  over  2  years.  During  that  period, 
we  went  through  four  chief  American 
negotiators.  Facing  them  was  a  com- 
plete Japanese  Ministry  of  Construc- 
tion, with  26.000  employees  and  a 
budget  of  about  $31  billion. 

Last  Sunday.  Mr.  Clyde  Prestowltz, 
the  former  Counsellor  on  Japan  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  had  an  Inter- 
esting piece  In  the  New  York  Times. 
This  article  uses  the  construction  talks 
as  a  kind  of  bad  example  of  what  has 
going  wrong  with  the  United  States- 
Japan  trade  negotiations  over  the  past 
several  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Japan  Talks  Trade  While  America  Sleeps 
(By  Clyde  V.  Prestowltz) 

Recently  the  United  States  (jrovemment 
triumphantly  announced  that  it  had  solved 
a  major  trade  dispute  with  Japan.  After 
years  of  negotiations,  an  accord  was  reached 


under  which  American  construction  compa- 
nies will  be  allowed  to  bid  on  designated 
public  works  projects  in  Japan. 

The  agreement  comes,  not  colncldentally, 
just  as  Congress  Is  debating  trade  legislation 
and  during  a  period  when  Japanese  compa- 
nies are  doing  $3  billion  worth  of  construc- 
tion work  here,  while  American  companies 
are  doing  almost  none  in  Japan. 

I  hope  that  this  deal,  and  others,  will 
prove  a  bonanza  for  American  Industry.  But 
history,  and  my  own  experience  as  a  United 
States  trade  negotiator,  suggest  otherwise. 

Since  the  Strauss-Ushla  agreement  of 
1978.  there  have  been  annual  announce- 
ments of  new  accords  on  everything  from 
baseball  bats  to  semiconductors.  In  each 
case,  It  was  said  that  Japan  was  doing  exact- 
ly what  we  wanted  It  to  do.  But  the  question 
remains  why.  In  every  case,  the  results  have 
not  materialized. 

A  large  part  of  the  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  American  negotiating  practices.  In  the 
first  place,  the  United  States  has  never 
worked  out  a  clear  strategy  for  trade  with 
Japan.  Decisions  about  what  issues  to  put 
on  the  agenda  are  not  made  on  the  basis  of 
careful  analysis  of  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  American  or  Japa- 
nese industries.  Nor  do  they  go  on  the 
agenda  after  an  evaluation  of  where  the 
United  States  can  get  the  best  economic  re- 
sults. In  fact,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  abUity  to  produce 
the  studies  required  to  make  those  determi- 
nations. 

Instead,  issues  are  put  on  the  negotiating 
agenda  In  an  ad  hoc  manner  by  a  series  of 
interagency  committees  loosely  coordinated 
by  the  Office  of  the  Trade  Representative. 
Each  agency  has  a  favorite  problem  left 
over  from  past  negotiations.  New  Issues 
come  to  the  office's  attention  either  as  the 
result  of  complaints  from  Industry  or  from 
the  chance  discoveries  of  Its  own  staff.  But 
they  do  not  come  from  any  trade  strategy. 

The  Japanese  are  continually  amazed  by 
our  lack  of  planning.  During  one  series  of 
negotiations  In  Tokyo  In  1982,  an  official  of 
Japan's  Economic  Planning  Agency  told  me 
that  he  could  not  even  understand  the 
American  agenda.  His  agency,  he  said,  had 
carefully  analyzed  American  and  Japanese 
Industry  and  believed  there  were  more  Im- 
portant issues  for  the  Americans  to  negoti- 
ate than  the  ones  we  had  proposed. 

In  Washington,  Japanese  diplomats  are 
part  of  the  power  elite.  All  speak  flawless 
English  and  most  have  studied  at  American 
universities.  They  attend  Congressional 
hearings,  speak  at  our  universities  and 
appear  on  "Nlghtllne"  and  other  television 
shows. 

By  contrast,  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
American  Embassy  staff  In  Tokyo  speaks 
any  Japanese  and  only  two  or  three  have 
enough  fluency  to  give  a  speech  In  Japanese 
or  appear  on  a  Japanese  talk  show.  While 
the  Japanese  are  full  players  in  Washing- 
ton. Americans  In  Tokyo  have  difficulty 
even  understanding  what  Is  said. 

In  keeping  with  their  dislike  of  bureaucra- 
cy. American  trade  negotiators  believe  in 
being  "lean  and  mean."  Usually,  during  ne- 
gotiations, they  are  outnimibered  at  least  2 
to  1.  The  Am^can  team  often  smiles  conde- 
scendingly at  the  legions  of  staff  members 
that  always  accompany  the  Japanese  nego- 
tiators and  feed  them  a  constant  stream  of 
high-quality  information.  But  as  one  Japa- 
nese official  said.  If  you  are  too  lean,  you 
starve.  And  If  you  starve,  how  can  you  really 
be  mean? 

In  addition,  the  American  representatives 
are  not  usually  as  knowledgeable  as  the  Jap- 


anese about  the  issues  selected  by  the 
United  States  team.  American  negotiators 
are  often  political  appointees  who  change 
jobs  frequently  and  who  have  had  little  pre- 
vious experience  with  the  Issues  they  are 
discussing.  During  the  construction  talks, 
for  example,  the  head  of  the  American  team 
changed  four  times.  In  fact,  at  a  critical 
stage  in  the  bargaining,  the  talks  had  to  be 
delayed  because  the  leader  of  the  American 
team  resigned.  In  addition,  none  of  the  chief 
American  negotiators  had  any  experience  In 
the  construction  Industry.  By  contrast,  the 
Japanese  team  was  led  by  officials  with  long 
experience  In  construction  and  who  kept 
their  continuity  during  the  talks. 

The  American  system  of  political  appoint- 
ees also  leads  to  poor  coorcUnation.  Officials 
who  come  and  go  simply  do  not  have  the 
time  to  develop  the  relationships  they  need 
for  a  true  esprit  de  corps.  Moreover,  there  is 
pressure  to  go  for  quick  agreements,  rather 
than  to  plan  for  the  long  term.  And  there  is 
always  competition  for  the  limelight  by 
people  who  need  to  build  credentials  before 
returning  to  private  life. 

High-powered  lobbying  also  complicated 
the  negotiator's  life.  The  Japanese  retain  a 
large  number  of  political  operatives  and 
former  American  trade  officials  in  Washing- 
ton to  represent  their  Interests.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  largest  contracts  to  come  out  of  the 
construction  negotiations  so  far  was  the 
$225,000  annual  retainer  charged  by  a  major 
Washington  lobbying  firm  to  provide  Infor- 
mation and  advice  to  the  Japanese  construc- 
tion Industry  during  the  talks.  In  my  experi- 
ence, it  is  not  unusual  for  such  lobbyists  to 
know  the  details  of  Cabinet-level  trade  dis- 
cussions minutes  after  the  meetings. 

Looming  over  all  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
Japanese  officials  understand  they  do  not 
have  to  concede  much  because  the  United 
States  Is  more  interested  in  harmonious  po- 
litical and  security  relations  between  the 
two  countries  than  It  Is  in  trade.  During  the 
construction  talks,  the  Japanese  were  in- 
formed by  some  of  their  lobbyists  that  de- 
spite recommendations  for  retaliation  by 
sub-Cabinet  American  officials,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  The  real  United  States  ob- 
jective was  to  reach  an  agreement  that 
would  discourage  Congress  from  passing  a 
tough  trade  bill. 

Finally,  American  negotiators  suffer  from 
the  "movement  Is  progress"  syndrome  and 
are  ready  to  travel  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 
Consequently,  most  of  the  talks  are  held  In 
Tokyo,  where  the  Japanese  can  play  on 
their  home  court.  American  negotiators  are 
entitled  to  a  rest  day  after  trips  as  far  away 
as  Tokyo.  But  to  take  that  day  would  be  to 
admit  weakness  to  their  peers.  Quite  simply, 
one  reason  our  negotiators  do  so  poorly  Is 
that  they  are  always  half  asleep. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  article  notes,  recently  the  ad- 
ministration announced  that  the 
Kansal  problem  had  been  resolved, 
and  I  certainly  hoped  It  had. 

Since  the  armouncement,  I  have 
held  my  peace,  waiting  for  the  actual 
text  of  the  United  States-Japan  Agree- 
ment to  appear.  A  month  has  gone  by 
and  still  the  text  has  not  appeared. 

According  to  recent  Information,  a 
slip  seems  to  be  developing  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  agreement.  Japanese  nego- 
tiators have  begun  to  remove  parts  of 
It  from  the  table.  The  agreement  was 
supposed  to  set  up  a  new  regime  to 
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the  U.S.  firms  to  compete  in  a 
14  projects.  Our  Japanese  nego- 
are  trying  to  restrict  what  is  in 


me  give  an  example  that  oc- 

J  recently.  A  leading  American 

a  firm  that  has  extraordinary. 

advance  radar  technology  for 

_.  approach,  would  like  to  pro- 

liasic  radar  for  the  expansion  of 

j's  Haneda  Airport.  When  I  say 

„,  p  mean  they  would  like  to  have 

o]iportunlty  to  bid.  According  to 

iiformation  I  have,  the  Japanese 

are    saying    now,     "We 

to  give  you  access  to  phase  III 

,  in  the  area  of  architectural 

engineering,  and  construction, 

.  radar  is  in  phase  II." 

lar  nibbling  is  going  on.  on  the 

of  other  Japanese  projects.  I 

that  a  major  Japanese  elec- 

firm  which  is  part  of  a  major 

company  is  very  interested 

„  that  American  radar  does  not 

ts  way  into  the  upgrade  of  the 

in  Japan, 
we  are  asking  for  is  an  opportvmi- 
bid,  and  we  are  being  told  that 
III  is  open  and  phase  II  is  not. 

,  one  can  only  go  along  so 

(Tlth  those  kinds  of  excuses, 
even  more  significant  problem 
to  be  developing  with  a  well- 
American    construction    firm 
wants  to  show  its  commitment 
Japanese  market  by  setting  up 

In  Tokyo.  The  firm  would 

$1   million.   It  would  move   a 

of  people  to  Japan.  It  would 

to  be  a  real  part  of  the  local 

^,  competing  not  just  for  prod- 

)n  the  list  of  the  14  products  that 

indicated  as  the  market  open  to 

Ignited  States  but  others  as  well. 

reliably  informed,  Mr.  I*resi- 

that  the  Japanese  construction 

has  told  the  United  States 

that  it  cannot  get  the  construc- 

license    because    its    subsidiary 

_  be  a  Japanese  firm  and  a  Japa- 

firm  cannot  use  overseas  experi- 

of  its  parent  to  show  that  it  is  a 

well-experienced  firm. 

American   firm   could   open   a 

office,  but  then  they  would  be 

to   only   those   limited    14 
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President,  this  is  a  new  variation 
catch  22.  In  other  words,  how 
get  there  from  here? 

and  over,   Mr.   President,   we 
been  told  by  the  Japanese  con- 

industry  that  the  only  prob- 

s  that  the  United  States  firms  do 
ry  hard  enough.  That  is  nonsense. 

firms  have  kept  trying  even 

face  of  unprecedented  hostility. 
President,  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
ely  clear  to  our  negotiators,  par- 
.  Ambassador  Yeutter  and  Sec- 
Verity,  and  to  my  friends,  the 
I  want  this  agreement  to 
__  i  worked  very  hard  for  it.  It 
take  an  effort  from  our  industry. 
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but  Americans  are  willing  to  compete 
in  Japan  if  we  are  just  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative 
that  a  written  agreement  be  finalized 
immediately  so  that  our  industry  and 
our  Government  understands  and 
knows  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  it 
may  be  a  bit  of  a  game.  The  Japanese 
negotiators  are  somehow  trying  to 
change  the  principles  of  the  agree- 
ment by  taking  phases  or  parts  away 
from  the  14  projects  and  our  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  consider  taking 
formal  action  under  our  trade  laws. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  trade 
bill.  This  trade  bill,  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed, calls  for  an  investigation  by  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  under  our 
trade  law.  If  the  bill  is  defeated  or  if 
the  President's  veto  is  sustained,  I 
intend  to  continue  to  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  a  302  investigation. 
If  the  Japanese  negotiators  finish 
their  work,  if  there  is  no  change  in  the 
text  of  the  agreement,  then  Japan  will 
certainly  have  nothing  to  be  con- 
cerned about  under  a  302  investiga- 
tion. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  new  Japanese  Gov- 
errunent  is  supporting  efforts  to  have 
Japan  open  up  its  markets,  just  as  the 
Nakasone  goverrunent  was,  but  some- 
how the  bureaucracy,  the  reluctance 
of  the  Cabinet  seems  to  cause  objec- 
tions to  arise  after  clear  and  concise 
agreements,  agreements  made  in  good 
faith  by  both  sides,  negotiators  from 
Japan  and  our  negotiators  and  some- 
how these  seem  to  run  afoul  and  once 
again  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
frustrated  position. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  as  we  reflect  on  our  efforts 
to  encourage  Japan  to  open  up  its 
markets  and  recogriize  the  significant 
role  that  Japan  plays  in  providing 
quality  consumer  products  as  well  as 
other  manufactured  goods  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  and  we  rec- 
ognize the  significance  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Japan,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant bilateral  relationship  the 
United  States  enjoys,  that  the  Japa- 
nese indeed  recognize  an  old  American 
business  practice  and  that  is  take  care 
of  your  best  customer,  and  clearly  the 
United  States  is  the  best  customer  of 
Japan.  Clearly,  our  negotiators  have 
made  great  progress,  but  we  seem  to 
be  having  some  current  problems  and 
it  is  imperative  that  they  be  resolved. 
So,  as  we  reflect  on  the  merits  of  this 
trade  bill  and  the  application  of  those 
portions  of  the  trade  bill  which  I 
strongly  support,  I  must  conclude  my 
comments  today  with  a  reference  to 
the  difficult  situation  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  faced  with. 

We  have  in  section  2424  a  deeply 
flawed  piece  of  legislation  that  does 
not  belong  in  a  trade  bill  that  is  de- 
signed to  open  up  the  markets  of  this 


coimtry  and  indeed  to  open  up  free 
trade  in  our  country. 

Section  2424,  that  portion  which  is 
discriminatory,  specifically  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  that  portion  which 
limits  refined  exports  of  product  from 
any  new  refinery  only  in  Alaska  to  50 
percent  of  the  annual  output  or  70,000 
barrels  a  day  and  does  not  address  any 
limitations  in  other  States  in  the 
Union,  is  clearly  discriminatory  and 
clearly  has  implications  that  violate 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  As  I 
have  indicated  no  other  State  has  re- 
strictions on  the  right  to  export  re- 
fined product  or  any  other  manufac- 
tured product. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  other  incon- 
sistency, one  other  discriminatory 
aspect  of  this  particular  legislation 
that  involves  a  part  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  free  trade  proposal 
that  is  pending  at  this  time. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  particu- 
lar agreement  as  this  trade  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  authority,  and  this  is  the 
first  authority  of  any  consequence,  the 
authority  to  ship  50,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  from  Alaska,  and  that  Is 
North  Slope  crude  oil,  from  Alaska  to 
Canada.  If  one  will  observe  his  geogra- 
phy he  will  recognize  that  all  of  the  oil 
that  is  produced  in  Alaska  comes  out 
of  Alaska,  out  of  Valdez,  goes  along 
with  the  Pacific  coast.  When  it  leaves 
southeastern  Alaska  it  enters  the 
waters  of  British  Columbia.  The  next 
States  are  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
lomla.  where  that  oil  eventually  Is  un- 
loaded and  utilized  In  refineries  in 
those  States  and,  of  course,  a  portion 
of  its  goes  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  is  picked  up  and  refined  in  the 
gulf  coast. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
this  provision  of  this  proposed  trade 
bill  we  have  before  us  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  free  trade  legislation  au- 
thorizes 50,000  barrels  a  day  of  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  crude  oil  to  Canada. 
It  specifically  states  that  that  oU  must 
go  to  one  of  the  lower  48  States  first 
before  it  can  go  to  Canada. 

The  logic  of  that  Is  further  evidence 
of  the  discrimination,  the  self-inter- 
ests that  are  experienced  In  the  trade 
bill  as  It  relates  to  my  State  of  Alaska. 
I  suggest  that  this  oil  which  Is  going 
In  tankers,  going  by  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  50,000  barrels 
would  be  allowed  to  go  for  refining  be- 
cause the  Vancouver  area  and  the 
British  Columbia  area  depend  on  Al- 
bertan  oil  for  the  most  part,  when 
they  have  Alaska  oil  going  right  by. 
Still,  if  you  want  to  get  that  oU  from 
Alaska  to  Canada,  to  Vancouver.  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  you  have  to  send  It 
down  to  the  lower  48  States  and  then 
you  can  export  it  back. 

I  again  think  that  further  substanti- 
ates, Mr.  President,  my  case  for  the  in- 
justice, and  as  a  consequence,  my  op- 
position to  this  bill  ha.-?  been  pretty 


clearly  enunciated  by  now  as  well  as 
that  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Senator  Stevens. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  gone  on  record,  too,  and  I 
would  like  to  conclude  by  noting  that 
on  April  11.  Senator  Stevens  and  I 
sent  letters  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
saying  we  could  not  support  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  trade  bill,  section  2424, 
with  this  in  It. 

Unfortunately,  despite  all  the  ef- 
forts of  all  the  interested  parties  to 
remove  the  provision,  section  2424  still 
Is  In  the  blU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  communication  from 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
myself  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f oUows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  April  11,  1988. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Bektsen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
'  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Lloyd:  We  understand  that  the 
Senate  conferees  to  the  trade  bill  will  be 
meeting  soon  to  review  the  overall  confer- 
ence report.  Therefore,  we  are  contacting 
you  to  alert  you  to  our  strong  opposition  to 
Section  331  as  approved  by  the  subconfer- 
ees,  and  to  request  the  Senate  conferees  rec- 
ommend the  provision  be  removed  from  the 
conference  report. 

Section  331.  would  restrict  the  export  of 
refined  petroleum  products  from  new  refin- 
eries only  in  Alaska  if  they  exceed  50% 
annual  average  output  or  70,000  bbls  per 
day.  The  sponsors  of  the  provision  claim  it 
Is  intended  to  close  a  "loophole"  in  Section 
7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
which  prohibits  the  exports  of  crude  oil 
transported  through  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line. This  is  clearly  not  the  case.  The  statu- 
tory provision  applies  only  to  crude  oil 
transported  through  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line. In  fact,  more  than  800,000  bbls  of  ANS 
crude  is  refined  each  day  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  much  of  this  is  exported.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  a  "loophole '  in  Section  7(d),  this 
provision  does  not  close  that  loophole— it 
simply  discriminates  against  Alaska. 

Commerce  officials  have  indicated  that 
regulations  to  implement  Section  331  would 
place  a  substantial  burden  on  all  exporters 
of  refined  petroleum  products  from  the 
West  Coast.  To  insure  that  shipments  of  re- 
fined products  from  Alaska  to  the  West 
Coast  are  not  subsequently  exported.  Com- 
merce would  have  to  track  the  Alaskan 
products  through  each  change  of  ownership 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  placing  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  an  industry  in  which  prod- 
ucts are  resold  many  times. 

It  is  clear  that  this  provision  is  not  aimed 
at  protecting  our  national  security,  but 
rather  at  preventing  Alaskans  from  benefit- 
ting from  the  creation  of  value  added  ex- 
ports in  the  same  manner  in  which  other 
states  which  refine  and  export  ANS  oil  ben- 
efit. 

In  a  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a  cohesive  national  trade  policy  and 
reaffirming  our  commitments  to  exporting, 
we  find  it  outrageous  that  the  subconferees 
would  agree  to  include  a  provision  which  is 
blatantly  protectionist  and  which  discrimi- 
nates against  one  state. 


We  hope  that  you  will  carefully  review 
our  concerns  in  the  upcoming  conference 
and  move  to  recommend  the  removal  of  Sec- 
tion 331  from  the  conference  report. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  H.  Mttrkowski, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  April  11.  1988. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  We  understand  that  the  Senate 
conferees  to  the  trade  bill  will  be  meeting 
soon  to  review  the  overall  conference  report. 
Therefore,  we  are  contacting  you  to  alert 
you  to  our  strong  opposition  to  Section  331 
as  approved  by  the  subconferees,  and  to  re- 
quest the  Senate  conferees  recommend  the 
provision  be  removed  from  the  conference 
report. 

Section  331  would  restrict  the  export  of 
refined  petroleum  products  from  new  refin- 
eries only  in  Alaska  if  they  exceed  50% 
annual  average  output  or  70,000  bbls  per 
day.  The  sponsors  of  the  provision  claim  it 
is  intended  to  close  a  "loophole"  in  Section 
7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
which  prohibits  the  export  of  crude  oil 
transported  through  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line. This  is  clearly  not  the  case.  The  statu- 
tory provision  applies  only  to  crude  oil 
transported  through  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. In  fact,  more  than  800,000  bbls  of  ANS 
crude  is  refined  each  day  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  much  of  this  is  exported.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  a  "loophole"  in  Section  7(d),  this 
provision  does  not  close  that  loophole — it 
simply  discriminates  against  Alaska. 

Commerce  officials  have  indicated  that 
regulations  to  implement  Section  331  would 
place  a  substantial  burden  on  all  exporters 
of  refined  petroleum  products  from  the 
West  Coast.  To  insure  that  shipments  of  re- 
fined products  from  Alaska  to  the  West 
Coast  are  not  subsequently  exported.  Com- 
merce would  have  to  track  the  Alaskan 
products  through  each  change  of  ownership 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  placing  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  an  industry  in  which  prod- 
ucts are  resold  many  times. 

It  is  clear  that  this  provision  is  not  aimed 
at  protecting  our  national  security,  but 
rather  at  preventing  Alaskans  from  benefit- 
ting from  the  creation  of  value  added  ex- 
ports in  the  same  manner  in  which  other 
states  which  refine  and  export  ANS  oil  ben- 
efit. 

In  a  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a  cohesive  national  trade  policy  and 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  exporting, 
we  find  it  outrageous  that  the  subconferees 
would  agree  to  include  a  provision  which  is 
blantantly  protectioiast  and  which  discrimi- 
nates against  one  state. 

We  hope  that  you  will  carefully  review 
our  concerns  in  the  upcoming  conference 
and  move  to  recommend  the  removal  of  Sec- 
tion 331  from  the  conference  report. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Murkowski, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  So  as  a  conse- 
quence, Mr.  President,  my  decision 
pending  on  the  vote  on  the  trade  bill 
must  be  to  vote  in  opposition  to  this 
bilL 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  time  that  has 
been  spent  on  this  matter  as  It  affects 
our  State  of  Alaska  has  been  high- 
lighted In  an  appropriate  maimer  to 
reflect  upon  the  gross  Injustice,  the  In- 
consistencies associated  with  those 
who  are  responsible  for  this  being  in- 
cluded in  the  trade  bill,  that  portion  of 
the  bill  section  2424  which  discrimi- 
nates against  our  State.  It  is  hoped  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  at  some 
point  In  time  to  appropriately  address 
this  matter  by  eliminating  the  provi- 
sion that  discriminates  against  Alaska 
and  that  Alaslui  can  be  treated  In  a 
manner  In  which  all  the  rest  of  the  49 
States  can  be  treated. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
we  will  have  an  sulequate  record  to 
support  actions  at  a  later  time  to  ad- 
dress this. 

I  wish  to  again  thank  my  colleagues 
who  have  stood  In  support  of  this  In- 
justice. I  particularly  wish  to  thank 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Byrd,  for 
his  support  on  this  matter.  And,  of 
course,  debate  on  Alaska  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Senator  Ste- 
vens, who  for  many,  many  years  has 
stood  on  the  flcxjr  of  the  Senate,  in  an 
offensive  posture,  when  necessary,  and 
defensive  posture,  when  appropriate, 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  our 
State.  I  am  pleased  to  share  this  op- 
portimity  to  express  the  senior  Sena- 
tor's frustration,  yet  the  positive  hope 
that  justice  will  be  done  at  an  appro- 
priate time  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, would  like  some  of  my  remain- 
ing time.  I  ask  the  Chair  at  this  time 
how  much  time  does  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiHl.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  49  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
conclude  my  remarks  and  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  can  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  30  sec- 
conds  he  has  remaining  but  no  fxirther 
time.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  can 
seek  time,  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent order,  only  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  or  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  That  Is  the  agreement  of 
the  unanimous-consent  order  pro- 
pounded by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  my  re- 
maining time  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  yielded  3 
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mlnuU  s  of  the  time  from  the  Senator 
from  J  ew  Hampshire.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ( ibjection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordere  i. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognizei  I  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  :  LASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
cospor  sor  of  the  original  trade  bUl  in- 
troducjd  last  February.  I  voted  in 
favor  >f  the  omnibus  trade  bill  last 
July.  I ;  is  with  regret  that  I  must  vote 
agains  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3,  bees  use  there  is  much  in  the  bill  I 
strong  y  support. 

Whe  1  the  President  vetoes  the  bill,  I 
will  vote  to  sustain  his  veto.  I  will  do 
so  in  t  tie  hope  and  belief  that  we  will 
then  t  ave  an  improved  trade  bill  that 
we  can  all  support  this  session. 

I  vol  ed  in  favor  of  the  bill  when  it 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  with  the 
tmders  tanding  that  I  would  review  the 
confer  ;nce  report,  and  would  make  an 
independent  decision  based  on  that 
confer  ;nce  report.  Many  of  the  protec- 
tionist provisions  have  been  removed 
from  t  lis  legislation.  However,  there  is 
still  to  0  much  wrong  with  it  for  me  to 
be  abli :  to  support  it. 

I  ui  derstand  that  my  senior  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  and  author 
of  the  original  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices lAct,  is  so  disturbed  by  the 
changes  made  to  this  act  that  he  has 
announced  his  opposition  to  the  con- 
f erenc  i  report. 

I  retpect  my  friend's  judgment  on 
this  iisue,  and  believe  he  has  raised 
some  '  alid  points.  I,  join  him  in  his  op- 
positi<  n  to  this  legislation  but  I  have  a 
numbi  T  of  other  important  objections. 

As  I  he  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  pointed  out,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  C  )ngressional  Budget  Office  pre- 
liminary estimates  on  this  bill  show 
the  to  tal  outlay  and  revenue  loss  from 
this  b  11  through  1993  to  be  $7,752  bU- 
lion. 

I  ain  particularly  troubled  by  the 
high  Government  spending  and  nu- 
merois  make-work  studies  mandated 
by  th*  trade  legislation. 

Thi!  legislation  creates  30  new  Fed- 
eral a  id  State  agencies,  offices,  adviso- 
ry pai  lels,  and  commissions. 

Esti  nates  of  the  number  of  studies, 
repor  s  and  reviews  which  would  be  re- 
quire(  by  this  legislation  range  from 
100  tc  170. 

It  a  so  requires  the  establishment  of 
over  L50  new  Government  positions. 
This  ps  just  too  much  needless  bu- 
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The 


simur  er  that  he  would  veto  this  legis- 


UMI 


President   made   it   clear   last 


if  it  contained  plant  closing  pro 
He  will  make  good  on  that 


latior 
vlsiors. 
threa ;. 

In  \  letter  to  me  dated  April  26, 
Cla>-t  3n  Yeutter,  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resen  ative,  outlined  the  difficulties  in 


this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  quote 
two  paragraphs  from  that  letter: 

In  time  all  this  vague  language  will  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts,  and  the  legislation 
may  then  become  administratively  livable. 
But  that  still  does  not  make  it  sound  policy. 
Proponents  argue  that  other  countries  have 
such  laws,  and  some  of  our  states  have 
them,  so  why  worry.  But  you  and  I  should 
ask  what  the  Impact  has  been  on  economic 
performance,  and  on  job  creation. 

Western  Europe  has  plant  closing  legisla- 
tion—and an  unemployment  rate  of  about 
10%,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  U.S.  Obviously 
other  factors  are  involved  in  explaining  that 
difference,  but  plant  closing  legislation 
clearly  has  not  ameliorated  Europe's  unem- 
ployment problem,  and  will  not  do  so.  Such 
legislation  provokes  employers  to  be  cau- 
tious in  opening  new  plants  and  hiring  addi- 
tional workers,  and  it  encourages  them  to 
substitute  capital  for  labor  just  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
that  plant  closing  is  an  issue  in  this 
debate.  It  is  a  domestic  labor  issue  best 
handled  through  collective  bargaining 
or  by  the  States.  It  is  not  a  trade  issue, 
and  should  not  be  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues,  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  to 
enact  a  better  trade  bill  within  the 
next  several  weeks.  We  must  pass  a 
trade  bill  this  year,  and  I  am  confident 
thSLt  W6  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  do  that.  The  Senator  can  ask  that 
time  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  speakers. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonrni  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally     divided     between     the     two 

SD6£Lk6rS> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c£dl  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
object,  but  I  would  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute  from  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1  minute. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wirth  pertain- 
ing to  a  nongermane  subject  appear  at 
a  later  point  in  today's  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BEN'TSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 


time  being  charged  to  the  remaining 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  1  minute. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  my 
minute. 

Mr.  I*resident,  following  the  vote  on 
the  pending  conference  report,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bentsen 
and  Mr.  Danforth  each  have  5  min- 
utes, following  which  the  Senate  will 
go  to  the  AIDS  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  weU  if  we 
could  get  some  amendments  out  of  the 
way  on  the  AIDS  bill  today.  We  hope 
to  finish  that  bill  tomorrow  and  not  be 
in  Friday.  So  the  work  we  do  today 
will  be  that  much  less  for  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  also  true  that  you 
would  like  to  complete  action,  if  it  is 
possible,  on  a  veterans  supplemental 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
finish  the  veterans  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  tomorrow  and.  the 
conference  report  on  the  veterans' 
compensation  bill.  There  is  another 
little  matter  which  the  distinguished 
leader  and  I  l>ave  talked  about.  We 
will  get  into  that  a  little  bit  later.     - 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  there  are  several 
amendments,  I  understand,  to  the 
AIDS  bill.  And  there  will  be  several 
votes  tomorrow.  So  we  will  start  early 
tomorrow.  We  will  have  to  go  late  to 
finish.  So  if  we  stay  a  little  longer 
today  it  may  help  us  to  get  out  a  little 
earlier  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
would  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  encourage  Mem- 
bers of  this  side  with  interest  in  the 
AIDS  legislation  to  be  here  following 
the  vote  prepared  to  start  so  we  do  not 
take  up  30,  45  minutes  waiting  for 
someone  to  arrive. 

We  will  notify  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest immediately  so  they  will  be 
available,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  by  Senators  Bentsen  and 
Danforth,  to  move  right  into  AIDS 
legislation. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  you.  We  will  do 
the  same  on  this  side.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  majority  leader  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  6  minutes  and  58 
seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  America 
needs  a  coordinated  trade  policy  based 
on  a  clear  understanding  of  our  na- 
tional self-interest.  With  the  extraor- 
dinary trade  deficits  that  have  devel- 
oped over  the  last  few  years,  it  is  easy 
to  lose  sight  of  our  purpose  in  address- 
ing the  issue  of  international  trade. 
Trade  should  not  be  a  political  issue. 
It  should  not  be^  ideological  issue. 

Trade  is  simply  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  goods  on  the  open  market.  BUt 
the  key  is  that  there  must  be  a 
market— and  that  market  must  be 
open  to  all  potentiad  participants. 

LEGISLATION  AND  THE  TRADE  DEPICIT 

We  cannot  expect  to  legislate  away 
our  trad^  deficit.  Much  will  have  to  be 
done  to  make  certain  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  our  products  overseas.  But 
changing  Our  trade  laws  will  not  have 
an  overwhelming  effect  on  the  econo- 
mies of  countries  which  provide  poten- 
tial markets.  And  without  a  strong 
economy,  no  country  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease its  purchase  of  our  goods. 

Similarly,  modifying  our  trade  laws 
will,  in  itself,  do  little  to  reduce  the 
debt  burden  of  some  lesser-developed 
countries  that  cripples  their  ability  to 
improve  their  economies  and  provide  a 
stronger  market  for  our  goods.  As  I 
have  often  noted  in  the  context  of  our 
deficit,  when  you  are  forced  to  spend 
more  and  more  on  debt  payments,  you 
have  less  and  less  left  in  the  private 
economy  to  invest  or  buy  goods. 

Changing  our  trade  laws  also  will  do 
little  to  make  our  goods  more  price 
competitive,  more  iimovative,  or  of 
higher  quality.  We  ha.ve  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  this  iti  our  own  coun- 
.  try.  We  cannot  take  thte  easy  way  out 
.  and,  with  any  credibility,  argue  that 
the  responsibility  lies  somewhere  else. 

It  bears  repeating   that  modifying 
our  trade  laws  will  do  little  to  reduce 
^  our  own  budget  deficit  which  is  at  the 
root  of  many  of  our  trade  problems. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  Government  should  do  nothing  or 
that  nothing  worthwhile  can  be  done 
to  Improve  our  trade  laws.  Too  often 
in  the  past  we  have  taken  an  inflexible 
position  in  favor  of  "free"  trade  that 
demanded  our  markets  be  open  to  for- 
eigners, but  did  little  to  ensure  that 
foreign  markets  were  open  to  our 
goods.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
assure  that  our  companies  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  sell  their  goods  wherev- 
er they  have  a  competitive  product. 

DOLE  RECORD 

I  have  supported  legislation  and 
policies  which  have  stimulated  United 
States  and  world  trade.  I  supported 


legislation  which  authorized  United 
States  implementation  of  the  Tokyo 
round  modifications  of  the  general 
agreements  on  tariffs  and  trade,  as 
well  as  negotiations  of  the  current 
Uruguay  round  of  trade  agreement  ne- 
gotiations. I  have  taken  a  leadership 
role  in  irmovative  programs  like  the  Is- 
raeli free  trade  agreement  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  sought  to 
be  pragmatic  about  the  problems 
facing  our  firms  and  workers.  There  is 
no  question  that  in  many  instances, 
the  United  States  does  not  enjoy  the 
same  range  of  opportunities  in  foreign 
markets  that  foreign  exporters  have  in 
U.S.  markets.  It  is  also  clear  from  the 
number  of  unfair  trade  practice  cases 
which  have  been  brought  successfully 
under  GATT-sanctioned  U.S.  trade 
statutes  that  many  foreign  firms  do 
not  trade  fairly  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  consistently  supported 
strengthening  the  laws  which  deal 
with  these  problems. 

It  is  from  this  perspective  that  I 
have  reviewed  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  conference  repdrt  before  us 
today  contains  some  provisions  which 
have  substantial  merit.  For  instance,  it 
is  often  overlooked  that  the  legislation 
would  extend  trade  agreetnent  negoti- 
ating authority  in  various  areas  and 
reauthorize  the  "fast-tract"  process 
which  has  done  much  to  facilitate 
agreements  in  the  past.  In  addition, 
the  conference  agreement  includes  a 
modified  version  of  the  Byrd-Dole 
"super-301"  provision  te  reform  the 
procedure  for  enforcing  our  rights 
under  trade  agreements  and  our  re- 
sponse to  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. The  conference  agreement  would 
also  implement  the  harmonized  com- 
modity description  and  coding  system. 

And,  of  course,  the  conference  agree- 
ment would  repeal  the  "windfall 
profit"  tax^a  misguided  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  should  never  have  been  en- 
acted in  the  first  place. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
legislation  has  taken  on  an  ideological 
aspect  that  should  make  each  of  us 
question  whether  this  legislation  will 
improve  our  ability  to  compete  in  this 
international  marketplace,  and,  in 
some  instances,  it  should  make  us 
wonder  wlieth^  this  is  a  trade  bill  or 
merely  a  grab-bag  of  election  year 
statements  designed  more  to  soimd 
good  to  various  groups  than  to  im- 
prove our  international  trade  deficit. 

PLANT  CLOSINGS  AND  LAYOFFS 

Undoubtedly,  the  nontrade  provision 
which  has  received  the  most  debate  is 
the  provision  mandating  60  days' 
notice  for  plant  closings  and  layoffs. 

There  really  is  no  reason  to  go  into 
detailed  debate  on  this  issue  now.  The 
merits  and  problems  with  this  provi- 
sion are  known  to  all  of  us.  However, 
two  points  are  worth  emphasizing. 


First,  it  is  odd  that,  in  legislation 
that  is  intended  to  Improve  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace, we  would  include  a  provision 
which  inevitably  will  discourage  U.S. 
companies  from  expanding  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  new  market  opportuni- 
ties which  might  arise.  It  is  common 
sense  that  a  company  whose  costs  will 
rise  if  it  is  forced  to  lay  off  employees. 
wUl  be  reluctant  to  build  additional  ca- 
pacity to  serve  new  customers. 

Second,  on  a  practical  level,  this  is 
the  one  provision  that  we  are  certain 
will  result  in  a  Presidential  veto.  The 
conferees  knew  this  at  the  time  the 
provision  was  agreed  to.  It  is  very  im- 
fortunate  that  political  considerations 
on  the  part  of  some  led  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  nontrade  provision  of 
questionable  merit  in  this  major  trade 
legislation. 

Unfortunately,  the  plant  closing  and 
layoff  notification  provision  is  not  the 
only  questionable  provision  included 
in  this  conference  report.  I  will  not  try 
to  recite  a  comprehensive  list  at  this 
time.  However,  we  should  be  aware  of 
some  of  the  more  troublesome  items. 

STRATEGIC  EXPORT  CONTROL  SANCTIONS 

The  conference  report  requires  tlje 
President  to  impose  import  and  Gov- 
ernment procurement  bans  on  our 
free-world  Cocom  allies  if  one  of  their 
companies  violates  its  own  Govern- 
ment's strategic  export  controls.  This 
is  the  provision  that  started  out  as  a 
response  to  the  Toshiba-Kongsberg 
case. 

I  have  no  complaint  about  applying 
sanctions  against  Toshiba.  Their  ac- 
tions imperiled  our  national  defense 
and  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press our  concern. 

However,  this  provision's  prospective 
effect,  combined  with  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate discretion  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent, are  grave  cause  for  concern.  You 
can  imagine  the  outrage  that  we  would 
express  if  a  similar  provision  enacted 
by  a  foreign  government  who  decided 
that  our  courts  did  not  adequately  in- 
terpret our  laws.  As  a  practical  matter, 
we  would  be  at  risk  that  this  would 
happen,  and  we  certainly  run  a  major 
risk  that  we  will  be  discouraging  vol- 
untary cooperation  by  our  allies  in  the 
future. 

It  just  is  not  in  our  nationsd  interest 
to  have  this  kind  of  provision  in  the 
law.  It  may  sound  good,  but  it  is  likely 
to  hurt  us  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  country. 

FOREIGN  DEALERS  IN  THE  BOND  MARKET 

The  conference  report  also  bars  the 
Federal  Reserve  from  granting  or  con- 
tinuing "primary  dealer"  status  for 
foreign  investment  banking  houses  to 
sell  U.S.  securities  unless  U.S.  firms 
have  similar  opportunities  in  their 
countries. 

The  major  problem  with  this  provi- 
sion is  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
we  are  increasingly  dependent  upon 
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rNTKRJIATIONAL  DEBT  rACILITY 
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EXPORT  COHTROLS  ON  REFIlOa)  OIL 

Th(    conference   report   limits   the 
voluiie  of  refined  oil  products  that 
exported  from  new  Alaskan  re- 
fineries 


(an 


understand    the    motivation 

behind  limiting  these  exports  to  50 

of  aimual  output.  However,  In 

purportedly    designed    to 

■educe  our  trade  deficit,  it  is  hard 

rationalize  this  limitation  on  ex- 

I  know  that  it  would  be  difficult 

to  argue  that  wheat  farmers  in 

should    not    be    allowed    to 

their  grain. 

course,  this  provision  will  also  be 

difficult  to  enforce,  since  it  is  im- 

to  determine  the  source  of  pe- 

trolelim  once  it  has  been  refined,  but 

provision     should     have     been 

drop|>ed  on  the  fairness  Issue  alone. 

AORICtrLTTJRAL  MARKETING  LOANS 

conference  report  provides  for 
marketing  loans  for  wheat,  feedgrains, 
;  oybeans,  or,  alternatively,  a  man- 
to  spend  at  least  $2  bUlion  in  a  su- 
pere:  iport  enhancement  program. 


Once  again,  it  Is  likely  that  this  will 
have  an  effect  which  is  the  opposite  of 
what  is  Intended  when  other  countries 
mirror  our  actions.  Furthermore,  such 
a  broad  proposal,  in  addition  to  having 
a  potentially  massive  effect  on  the 
budget,  could  hurt  the  chance  of  get- 
ting a  decent  GATT  agreement  on  ag- 
riculture. 

BUDGET  IBCACT 

According  to  administration  esti- 
mates, this  legislation  will  create  $2.4 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$1.6  bUlion  in  new  budget  outlays  and 
revenue  losses  over  the  next  6  years.  It 
would  also  authorize  an  additional  $3.7 
billion  In  new  appropriations  over  that 
period. 

TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting loans,  the  spending  items  in- 
clude a  new  entitlement  authority  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance,  as  well  as 
assorted  subsidies  and  special  Interest 
provisions  such  as  small  business  loans 
with  higher  lending  limits  unrelated 
to  trade  and  a  mandatory  forest  prod- 
ucts marketing  program. 

The  conference  agreement  would 
expand  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program  to  Include  workers  in 
businesses  that  supply  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  firms  directly  affected  by 
Import  competition,  would  expand  eli- 
gibility for  TAA  to  workers  in  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry,  retroactive  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  and  would  create  a 
new  entitlement  to  training. 

The  extension  of  trade  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  retroactive  to  September  30, 
1985,  while  ignoring  workers  In  other 
industries,  seems  to  be  a  particularly 
questionable  policy. 

I  can  understand  the  depressed  state 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  and  the  in- 
terests In  trying  to  help  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  In  that  sector  of 
the  economy.  But  I  also  have  constitu- 
ents In  Hays,  KS,  who  would  have  had 
trade  adjustment  assistance  under  the 
Senate  bill,  but  who  were  dropped 
from  the  conference  report.  It  is  going 
to  be  difficult  to  teU  them  they  used 
to  be  employed  in  the  wrong  industry. 

Finally,  establishing  a  new  entitle- 
ment program  for  training  under  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  should 
also  cause  concern.  Retraining  workers 
may  be  a  worthwhile  goal,  but  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  provide  a  real- 
istic funding  mechanism. 

This  new  entitlement  program, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program,  is  to  be 
funded  by  general  revenues  until  such 
time  as  the  President  can  gain  agree- 
ment from  the  GATT  countries  to 
permit  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  im- 
ports to  pay  for  It.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  tariff  is  now  Illegal  imder  the 
GATT,  and  the  prospects  for  change 
are  slim,  at  best. 


CBI  ETHANOL 


I  am  personally  disappointed  in  a 
provision  in  the  conference  report  con- 
cerning ethanol  produced  in  Caribbe- 
an Basin  countries.  For  some  time  now 
we  have  had  a  policy  of  encouraging 
domestic  ethanol  production.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  this.  It  creates  an 
additional  market  for  our  grain  pro- 
duction, gives  us  an  additional  meas- 
ure of  energy  Independence,  and  pro- 
vides us  with  a  fuel  that  improves  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  breath. 

When  we  enacted  those  incentives, 
we  made  an  explicit  decision  that  we 
were  encouraging  domestic  produc- 
tion. However,  in  order  to  spur  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  Caribbean, 
we  provided  an  exception  from  duties 
that  otherwise  would  apply  to  ethanol 
Imported  from  CBI  countries. 

This  exception  contained  a  loophole 
that  allowed  Caribbean  countries  to 
act  merely  as  conduits  for  ethanol  pro- 
duced from  feedstock  from  Brazil  and 
Europe.  For  example,  overproduction 
of  European  wine  was  shipped  to  the 
Caribbean  to  be  turned  into  ethanol 
which  was  then  shipped,  duty-free,  to 
the  United  States 

Of  course,  when  we  enacted  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative,  we  anticipated 
that  the  duty-free  treatment  would 
lead  to  Increased  use  of  Caribbean 
sugar,  not  European  wine,  in  ethanol 
production. 

As  a  result,  we  Included  limitations 
in  the  1986  tax  reform  legislation  to 
close  the  loophole.  Now.  the  confer- 
ence report  would  grandfather, 
through  1989,  every  plant  that  anyone 
has  never  heard  about.  Even  plants 
that  have  not  been  built  yet  will  be 
able  to  use  this  loophole. 

What  this  provision  has  to  do  with 
improving  the  ability  of  our  industry 
to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace  is 
a  mystery  to  me.  In  fact,  how  much  of 
an  impact  this  provision  will  have  for 
the  Caribbean  is  unknown.  The  major 
Caribbean  ethanol  Interests  have  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  Invest  the 
profits  into  fermentation  facilities  ca- 
pable of  using  local  feedstocks.  Time 
will  tell. 

Perhaps  a  review  of  the  Caribbean 
ethanol  provisions  is  in  order.  Howev- 
er, It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
best  done  after  we  had  sufficient  data 
to  understand  the  consequences  and  as 
part  of  a  full  review  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
in  Its  entirety. 

OTHER  ITEBfS 

There  are  many  other  items  that,  at 
least,  should  be  questioned.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  conference  agreement 
creates  30  new  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, offices,  advisory  panels,  and  com- 
missions; and  It  requires  between  100 
and  165  new  reports,  studies,  and  re- 
views. 

For  instance,  the  conference  agree- 
ment creates  and  funds  a  new  Council 


on  Competitiveness;  as  I  mentioned 
previously,  it  requires  negotiation  to 
create  a  new  International  Agency  for 
Lesser-Developed  Country  Debt,  and  it 
requires  additional  pesticide  monitor- 
ing for  imported  food. 

I  am  not  certain  that  these  new 
councils,  agencies,  and  studies  will  do 
much  to  Improve  our  International 
trade  position.  Each  standing  alone 
may  not  be  all  that  significant,  but, 
taken  together,  we  have  to  wonder 
whether  we  are  creating  a  better  inter- 
national envirorunent  for  our  business, 
or  whether  we  are  just  being  asked  to 
vote  on  what  would  be  called  a 
"Christmas  tree"  or  unrelated  and  spe- 
cial interest  provisions  if  this  were  a 
tax  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reemphasize 
that  this  legislation  contains  good  and 
worthwhile  provisions,  reforms  that 
should  help  our  Industry  compete 
more  fairly  in  international  commerce. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  deserve 
praise  for  their  efforts,  including  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Packwood,  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth]  and  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]. 

They  and  others  have  worked  long 
and  hard.  Many  of  the  basic  provisions 
are  sound.  Unfortunately,  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  burdened  with  addition- 
al items  that,  taken  together,  have 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  support 
the  final  product. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will 
have  a  further  opportunity  to  send  to 
the  President  legislation  that  will 
work  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit  with- 
out burdening  our  economy  or  the 
Federal  deficit  with  extraneous  provi- 
sions. 

As  George  Will  pointed  out  on  the 
Brinkley  show  last  Sunday,  none  of  us 
can  hope  to  understand  every  provi- 
sion In  legislation  that  goes  on  for 
over  1,000  pages.  We  would  have  been 
better  served  if  the  conference  report 
had  been  broken  into  more  managea- 
ble portions. 

Certainly,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  plant  closing  and  layoff  notifica- 
tion provisions,  as  well  as  other  provi- 
sions unrelated  to  the  enhancement  of 
international  trade,  could  not  have 
been  separated  from  the  trade  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  regretfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  enjoyed  listen- 
ing to  the  excellent  debate  on  trade.  I 
have  also  watched  with  interest  during 
the  past  several  months,  as  trade  legis- 
lation developed,  first  in  the  House, 
then  in  the  Senate,  and  finally  in  con- 
ference. I  want  to  compliment  again 
all  those  who  participated,  particular- 
ly the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Bentsen,  who  has 
done  his  usual  outstanding  job. 


Also,  Senator  Packwood,  the  rank- 
ing Republicsm  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Danforth,  who 
certainly,  for  the  past  several  years, 
with  Senator  Bentsen  and  others, 
have  been  providing  real  leadership  on 
trade  legislation. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  very  important 
vote  to  them.  I  also  believe  that  the 
President  wants  a  trade  bill,  as  reflect- 
ed by  his  letter  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  yesterday.  And  I  know  there  is 
a  strong  difference  of  opinion. 

But,  in  my  view,  the  difference 
should  not  be  just  hanging  our  hat  on 
the  plant-closing  provision.  Neverthe- 
less, that  one  provision,  the  President 
has  warned  us,  is  enough  to  warrant  a 
veto.  Still,  there  are  other  undesirable 
provisions  that  have  been  outlined  to 
us  by  the  Trade  Representative,  by 
the  Treasury  Secretary,  and  visits 
with  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  in  addition  to  all 
the  meritorious  reasons  given  on  the 
bill  itself,  would  understand  the  Presi- 
dent is  serious  about  this  legislation; 
that  the  administration  has  been  coop- 
erating in  an  effort  to  get  a  good  trade 
bin.  This  is  not  jiast  a  veto  exercise. 

In  the  President's  letter  he  made 
clear  he  wants  a  trade  bill;  that  he  will 
work  with  us  to  get  a  trade  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, the  conference  report  is  going 
to  pass  today,  and  1  assimie  we  will  act 
on  the  veto  when  we  return  from  our 
recess.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  has 
flatly  closed  the  door  on  any  addition- 
al trade  legislation  this  year  if.  in  fact, 
the  veto  should  be  sustained  on  this 
particular  legislation. 

I  know  this  is  a  difficult  vote  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  also  realize  that  Senator 
Danforth  and  others  have  been  work- 
ing vigorously  to  do  what  they  appro- 
priately can  to  override  the  President's 
veto  because  they  do  have  a  sharp  dis- 
agreement. But  in  my  view  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  should  be  sustained.  That 
question  is  not  before  us  today.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate  a 
strong  expression  of  support  for  the 
President  by  a  significant  number  of 
negative  votes  against  the  conference 
report. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  trade  blU.  I  do  so 
despite  the  fact  that  I  believe  our  con- 
ferees have  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
avoiding  many  of  the  pitfalls  created 
by  the  original  House  and  Senate  bills. 
In  fact,  there  is  much  in  this  bill 
that  represents  sound  policy  and  com- 
mendable compromise  on  many  diffi- 
cult issues.  Unfortunately,  like  nearly 
all  legislation  that  comes  before  us, 
this  biU  also  has  its  flaws.  Each  of  us 
has  to  decide  whether  the  good  out- 
weighs the  bad  and  I  finally  concluded 
I  could  not  at  this  point,  support  this 
bill. 


I  think  nearly  all  of  us  agree  that  it 
is  essential  that  we  become  more  vig- 
orous In  pursuing  our  legitimate  com- 
plaints against  unfair  trade  practices 
and  that  we  become  more  assertive  in 
protecting  and  advancing  our  own  in- 
terests. This  legislation  makes 
progress  on  these  points  with  provi- 
sions shaped  by  our  conferees  from 
the  Finance  Committee. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  more  fully  utilize  the 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tar- 
iffs in  a  positive  maimer.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  improve  dispute  settlement 
mechanisms  in  the  GATT.  as  well  as 
directing  our  negotiators  to  work  to- 
wards a  more  effective  system  of  inter- 
national trading  disciplines  and  proce- 
dures. 

I  also  support  the  agricultural  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  and  the  long-overdue 
repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
which  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
costing  the  taxpayers  more  to  enforce 
than  it  raises  in  revenue,  since  It  raises 
no  revenue. 

Balanced  against  those  positive  pro- 
visions are  others  that  raise  concern 
about  the  direction  they  could  take  us. 
For  example,  I  have  some  reservations 
about  provisions  of  section  301  which 
transfer  determination,  decisionmak- 
ing, and  implementation  authority 
from  the  President  to  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  Incorporating  strict 
deadlines  for  action.  It  is  unclear  to 
me  that  this  actually  strengthens, 
rather  than  weakens,  our  hand  in 
trade  negotiations. 

More  Importantly,  section  301  re- 
quires mandatory  initiation  of  an 
action  in  certain  circiunstances,  strict 
timetable  for  decisions  and  mandatory 
retaliation  In  the  event  that  an  agree- 
ment Is  not  reached.  These  provisions 
take  us  In  a  direction  that  is  more  In- 
flexible and  more  confrontational. 
While  I  understand  the  frustration  of 
those  who  feel  we  have  been  too  flexi- 
ble for  too  long,  I  am  not  certain  that 
rigidity  Is  a  more  effective  route. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  that  these  pro- 
visions move  the  United  States  away 
from  deciding  Issues  based  on  multilat- 
eral considerations  toward  an  ap- 
proach which  Is  bilateral  at  best  and 
unilateral  In  some  circumstances. 

Another  of  my  concerns  Is  this  bill's 
approach  to  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  help  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  require  relief  In  the  event  they 
are  unable  to  compete  with  a  foreign 
product.  This  bill  actually  takes  two 
approaches  to  this  issue  since  It  con- 
tains $400  million  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  about  $1  billion 
for  a  new  program  called  the  Worker 
Training  Adjustment  Progrsan. 

Moreover,  the  bill  takes  a  troubling 
approach  to  funding  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  by  leveling  an  across- 
the-board  fee  on  all  Imports.  This  type 
of  fee  Is  currently  Illegal  under  GATT 
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trie  bill  orders  our  negotiators  to 
(JATT  agreement  to  make  it 
'  ["his  could  well  be  an  argvunent 
wculd  regret  winning.  It  would 
t  le  door  for  other  nations  to  levy 
(  wn  import  fees  and  erect  new, 
h  irrlers  to  our  products. 
Fina  ly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
mattei  of  the  plant  closing  provisions 
contai  led  in  this  bill.  Frankly.  I  think 
this  is  a  largely  peripheral  issue  which 
has  tJken  on  a  life  of  its  own  and 
becom;  a  political  symbol  to  both 
sides,  ythough  the  provision  was  wa- 
tered down  significantly  during  the 
debate  on  the  floor  as  well  as  in  con- 
feren^,  the  mandatory  provision  was 
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on  these  concerns,  I  will  vote 
this  legislation.  It  is  time  to 
own  economic  house  in  order 
utilize  those  laws  which  we 
the  books  to  get  our  trade  def- 
uhder  control  and  to  encourage 
tr  iding  partners  to  do  the  same.  I 
never  believed  this  can  be 
by  erecting  new  barriers 
arountl  our  markets.  It  can  only  be 
achieved  by  insisting  that  our  trade 
partn(!rs  open  their  markets  to  our 
produ  :ts. 

Wh:  le  this  bill  is  not  blatantly  pro- 

tectio  list,  it  contains  protectionist  f  ea- 

that  could  imdermine  all  of  our 

to  move  the  rest  of  the  world 

genuinely  free  and  fair  trading 
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President,  after  reviewing  this 

,  I  was  tempted  to  shrug  off 

and  simply  vote  for  it.  I 

of  all  the  hard  work  put  into 

(ffort  by   our  conferees.   I   am 

too  that  if,  as  annoimced,  the 

President  vetoes  this  legislation  and 

is  sustained,  the  next  round 

negotiations  may  very  well 
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.  __■,  I  am  convinced  that  some 
problems  with  this  bill  can  be 

in  fairly  rapid  order  if  the 

issue  remains  the  priority  that  I 

it  demands  from  us.  While  I 

think  that  all  of  my  concerns 

should  be  addressed,  I  think  we 

{^opt  a  strong  and  effective  trade 

year  if  we  want  to.  It  is  my 

we  will  do  so. 

SIMON.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senalor  yield  for  a  brief  colloquy? 


or 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  vmderstand  that  the 
conference  report  establishes  a 
number  of  advanced  technology  initia- 
tives, including  an  advanced  technolo- 
gy program  to  foster  public  and  pri- 
vate cooperation  aimed  at  industrial 
technology  development  and  greater 
utilization  of  existing  technology  re- 
search by  business. 

Is  my  imderstanding  correct  that 
the  Advanced  Technology  Program  is 
intended  to  be  a  very  broad-based  pro- 
gram and  could  therefore  include  ini- 
tiatives aimed  at  improving  the  use  of 
information  technology  and  develop- 
ing new  information  technologies? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  the  Senator's 
understanding  is  correct.  The  ATP 
Program  is  intended  to  encompass  all 
types  of  industrial  technology. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988.  We  have  before  us  today  a  his- 
toric bill.  This  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive trade  bill  in  over  a  decade  and  199 
conferees  have  worked  diligently  over 
the  past  9  months  to  reconcile  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  I  believe  they 
have  done  an  admirable  job.  I  do  not 
endorse  every  provision  in  this  bill.  I 
didn't  get  everything  I  wanted— 
nobody  did.  But  it's  a  good  bill— good 
for  American  workers,  good  for  Amei^l- 
can  companies,  good  for  America.  I 
hope  the  President  will  refrain  from 
his  rhetorical  speeches  and  realize  this 
is  a  bill  deserving  of  his  signature. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  President,  America 
has  been  floundering  without  a  na- 
tional trade  policy.  In  1981,  our  mer- 
chandise trade  balance  was  =$34  bil- 
lion. Last  year  the  trade  deficit  hit  a 
record  $171  billion.  America  needs  a 
forceful,  coordinated  trade  policy  ori- 
ented toward  opening  foreign  markets 
and  spurring  global  economic  growth. 
An  effective  trade  policy  requires  far- 
reaching  improvements  in  our  com- 
petitive capabilities.  The  trade  bill 
before  us  today  will  not  wipe  out  our 
negative  trade  balance  over  night,  or 
even  over  the  next  year.  But  it  can, 
and  in  my  opinion  does,  make  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
must  not  miss  this  opportunity  to 
create  a  more  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated national  trade  policy,  and 
we  must  not  let  the  President  side- 
track our  efforts  because  of  his  objec- 
tion to  one  small  provision  in  this  bill 
of  over  1,000  pages. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  too  many 
good  provisions  in  this  bill  to  have  it 
vetoed.  For  starters,  I  assume  the 
President  wants  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements.  Without  pas- 
sage of  the  trade  bill.  President 
Reagan  and  the  next  President  would 
be  without  such  authority.  The  bill  at- 
tempts to  set  a  national  policy  by  re- 


quiring the  President  to  report  annu- 
ally on  a  trade  policy  agenda,  setting 
forth  trade  objectives  and  priorities.  It 
also  sets  forth  overall  U.S.  trade  nego- 
tiating objectives  including  such  im- 
portant items  as  services,  intellectual 
property,  workers  rights,  and  high 
technology.  In  addition,  the  bill  imple- 
ments the  harmonized  system,  the 
new  international  customs  classifica- 
tion system  which  will  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  all  importers  and  export- 
ers. The  bill  also  greatly  enhances  our 
intellectual  property  laws. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees Included  my  program  to  buUd 
cooperative  programs  between  busi- 
nesses and  schools.  I  introduced  this 
provision  in  the  first  session  of  the 
100th  Congress  as  S.  8,  the  Alliance 
for  Education  Act.  In  the  following 
months  S.  8  was  added  to  the  trade  bill 
as  a  part  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act.  In  the  conference 
agreement.  S.  8  emerged  as  the  Part- 
nefrships  for  Excellence  Program,  with 
an  authorization  of  $10  million  annu- 
ally among  organizations  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  higher  education  institu- 
tions, local  and  State  education  agen- 
cies and  others  to  improve  and  en- 
hance education. 

S.  8.  and  originally  introduced,  re- 
flected my  deep  belief  that  if  we  are  to 
revitalize  education  in  America— and 
we  must— the  effort  must  be  joined  by 
every  segment  of  the  community, 
working  together  for  the  betterment 
of  education.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  linking  the 
resources  of  the  private  and  nonprofit 
sectors  with  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
The  fact  is,  the  private  business  sector 
depends  more  and  more  upon  educa- 
tion—education in  schools  and  educa- 
tion in  the  corporation— to  supply  its 
skilled  workers  and  to  help  its  manag- 
ers sustain  quality  and  productivity. 
What  we  have  in  H.R.  3  is  a  very 
modest  yet  extremely  promising  dem- 
onstration program  which,  in  my  view, 
offers  one  of  the  most  effective  routes 
to  educations^  improvement  we  have 
yet  seen. 

The  conference  report  also  includes 
a  number  of  provisions  that  will  bene- 
fit American  agriculture.  I'm  pleased 
the  agreement  authorizes  an  increase 
in  the  level  of  funding  for  the  Target- 
ed Export  Assistance  Program.  This 
program  provides  grant  assistance  to 
agricultural  commodities  which  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  unfair 
trade  practices.  These  grants  have 
been  used  to  promote  a  number  of  ag- 
ricultural products  including  many 
produced  in  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia. I  also  support  the  provision  allow- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
vance the  date  of  a  marketing  order  by 
up  to  35  days  to  prevent  circumvention 
of  the  order  by  imported  produce.  Ad- 
ditionally, I'm  also  pleased  to  know 
the  agreement  authorizes  the  Presi- 


dent to  implement  provisions  of  the 
U.S.-EC  Citrus/Pasta  Agreement.  This 
should  finally  end  the  nearly  20-year- 
old  citrus  dispute  agEdnst  European 
Community  tariff  preferences  and  pro- 
vide for  tariff  reductions  on  fresh  al- 
monds exported  to  the  EC. 

Equally  important  is  what  is  not  in 
the  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ees have  dropped  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  in  favor  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proach to  combat  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  conferees  have  significantly 
strengthened  our  hand  in  dealing  with 
unfair  trading  practices  without  re- 
sorting to  protectionism.  While  there 
may  be  situations  requiring  retalia- 
tion, the  Gephardt  amendment  was 
simply  too  rigid  and  could  have  led  to 
protectionist  trade  wars.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  Bryant  amendment 
was  dropped.  I  understand  concern 
over  increased  foreign  investment,  but 
the  Bryant  amendment  could  have  a 
stifling  effect  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
includes  such  significant  reforms  of 
our  national  security  export  control 
system.  Last  year  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  published  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  export  controls  and 
estimated  that  the  overall  cost  of  the 
current  system  on  our  economy,  in 
terms  of  lost  sales  and  reduced  R&D, 
was  $17  billion.  With  the  state  of  our 
trade  balance,  this  is  a  cost  we  can't 
afford,  particularly  in  our  leading  edge 
industries.  Last  March  I  introduced  S. 
652,  the  High  Technology  Trade  En- 
hancement Act.  This  was  a  major  re- 
writing of  our  export  control  laws  in- 
tended to  establish  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  the  lead  agency— ending 
the  Department  of  Defense's  de  facto 
veto  over  the  system— and  to  delicense 
and  decontrol  to  the  extent  possible 
without  jeopardizing  national  security. 
I  believe  the  current  system  of  over- 
control  harms  both  our  economic  and 
national  security.  By  refocusing  our 
control  resources  on  higher  levels  of 
technology,  technology  that  is  truly 
critical,  we  will  do  a  better  job  of  pre- 
venting diversions  while  promoting 
more  exports.  Although  the  trade  bill 
does  not  make  all  the  changes  I  called 
for,  it  incorporates  much  of  my  bill 
and  will  eliminate  many  of  the  bar- 
riers to  competitiveness  faced  by  our 
high  tech  exporters. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
major  export  control  provisions  in  the 
bill.  First  of  all,  it  will  put  to  rest,  once 
and  for  all,  the  administration's  fool- 
ish idea  of  charging  a  fee  for  licensing 
exports.  It  will  also  enhance  our  trade 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  a 
huge  untapped  market,  by  allowing 
distribution  licenses  and  providing  a 
presimiption  of  approval  for  exports 
to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  for 
trade  shows. 

The  greatest  complaints  I  have 
heard  from  exporters  throughout  Cali- 


fornia concern  the  frustration  with 
Defense  Department  stonewalling,  bu- 
reaucratic infighting,  and  the  deaf  ear 
industry  experts  get  from  the  adminis- 
tration. This  bill  gets  at  all  of  these 
issues.  The  bill  allows  the  President  to 
Include  industry  advisors  to  Cocom 
meetings  and  strengthens  the  role  of 
technical  advisory  committees.  It  also 
provides  a  timetable  for  resolution  of 
disputes  between  commerce  and  de- 
fense on  individual  licenses  and  on 
which  items  should  be  on  the  control 
list.  More  importantly,  the  bUl  clari- 
fies that  DOD  should  only  be  review- 
ing licenses  for  national  security  rea- 
sons, not  foreign  policy,  which  has  too 
often  been  the  case. 

As  Senator  Proxmire  stated  on  the 
floor  last  summer: 

Section  five  authorizes  the  control  of  ex- 
ports to  noncontroUed  countries  for  the 
purposes  of  preventing  their  diversion  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  controlled 
country. 

While  I  question  the  role  of  DOD  in 
the  review  of  West/West  licenses, 
clearly  that  role  is  limited  to  assessing 
the  risk  of  diversion  to  controlled 
countries.  The  joint  report  of  DOD's 
role  required  by  the  bill  should  pro- 
vide a  constructive  evaluation  of 
DOD's  participation  In  the  system.  At 
a  minimum,  it  should  review  DOD's 
past  practices  in  reviewing  free  world 
licenses  and  evaluate  what  unique  con- 
tribution DOD  makes. 

Another  major  portion  of  the  bill 
has  to  do  with  exports  to  Cocom  na- 
tions. Upon  enactment,  exports  below 
the  PRC  green  line  will  be  delicensed. 
In  addition,  all  licensing  requirements 
will  be  eliminated  for  Cocom/5(k) 
countries  that  are  certified  to  have  ef- 
fective export  control  systems,  and  re- 
export controls  are  eliminated  within 
Cocom  except  for  highly  critical  goods 
or  specified  end  users.  These  actions 
will  lead  to  a  totally  license-free 
Cocom  and  a  truly  effective  multilat- 
eral control  regime.  Our  exporters  will 
benefit  tremendously  from  these  ac- 
tions which  should  reverse  the  trend 
of  deamerlcanlzing  products.  The  bill 
also  revises  and  expedites  the  foreign 
availability  process,  establishing  for 
the  first  time  a  West/West  foreign 
availability  determination.  Also  note- 
worthy is  the  elimination  of  unilateral 
controls,  which  have  done  nothing  but 
harm  U.S.  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bill  authorizes  funds  for  regional 
export  assistance  centers.  This  concept 
stems  from  my  bill  to  authorize  a 
Western  Regional  Export  Licensing 
Office.  The  Commerce  Department 
will  soon  open  an  Export  Control 
Office  in  southern  California.  This 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  an  office  in 
northern  California,  and  for  offices 
throughout  the  Nation  In  areas  of 
high  tech  concentration.  It  Is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  Western 
region,  which  has  the  bulk  of  high 


tech  exports,  have  easy  access  to 
export  control  services,  which  up  to 
now  have  only  been  available  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
speak  to  the  Toshiba  sanctions  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  I  voted  for  the  Gam 
amendment  last  summer,  as  did  91  of 
my  colleagues.  However,  I  stated  from 
the  very  beginning  that  the  sanctions 
would  have  a  serious  impact  on  U.S. 
companies  and  employees,  and  on  our 
relations  with  our  Cocom  allies.  I 
worked  hard  in  conference  to  modify 
the  original  Gam  language.  While  I 
still  have  reservations  about  the  final 
conference  agreement,  I  believe  we 
have  been  successful  in  lessening  the 
impact  on  Americans.  I  trust  that  the 
administration,  in  carrying  out  this 
section,  will  write  regulations  that 
follow  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  limit 
hardship  on  U.S.  industry  and  con- 
sumers. Items  from  a  sanctioned  party 
that  may  be  viewed  as  finished  prod- 
ucts, but  are  used  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
system,  should  be  exempt  from  the 
ban.  I  think  it  is  also  important  to 
note  that  in  sanctioning  the  parent 
Toshiba  Corp.,  we  are  not  indicating 
any  involvement  by  the  parent  in  the 
diversion  by  Toshiba  Machine  Co.  Fi- 
nally, It  is  importsint  that  we  recognize 
the  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
Japan  and  other  Cocom  allies  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Toshiba  Incident  export 
controls  will  only  be  effective  if  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  our  allies.  We 
should  be  careful  in  taking  unilateral 
action  which  might  damage  allied  co- 
operation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  the  issue  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  veto  threat.  I  believe  the 
trade  bill's  plant  closing  provision  is  a 
very  reasonable  compromise  over  legis- 
lation originally  introduced  In  the 
Senate  early  in  the  100th  Congress.  I 
supported  the  provision  when  It 
passed  the  Senate  and  I  support  it 
now.  Just  as  the  loss  of  employment 
can  be  devastating  to  an  individual, 
the  loss  of  substantial  numbers  of  jobs 
can  be  devastating  to  families  and  to 
communities.  Our  present  national  av- 
erage of  7  days  notice  before  plant 
closings  or  mass  layoffs  is  a  tragedy 
for  millions  of  dislocated  workers  and 
thousands  of  local  communities.  The 
modest  60-day  advance  notice  provi- 
sion we  here  enact  will  lead,  based  on 
what  we  know  about  volimtary  notice, 
to  increased  participation  of  worker 
adjustment  programs,  significant  de- 
clines In  imemployment  and  imderem- 
ployment  for  dislocated  workers, 
easier  adjustment  to  change  for  local 
communities  and  substantial  savings 
in  unemployment  insiurance  costs  for 
employers. 

This  is  a  good  trade  biU  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  sets  forth  a  national  trade 
policy  which  we  have  been  sorely  lack- 
ing. It  addresses  the  priorities  of  busi- 
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my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 

conference  report,  and  I  urge 

President  to  sign  the  bUl— for  the 

America. 

:  tIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  there 

of  clarifications  that  sev- 

tny  colleagues  and  I  believe  are 

to  ensure  that  congressional 

s  clear  on  the  provision  which 

the  "world  markets  opening 

,"    and    is    more    commonly 

iiper  301. 

Leader,    in    this    amendment, 

we  coauthored,  with  Senator 

and  Senator  Dole,   would 

that  the  USTR  must  initiate 

__.  301  process? 

I  ;YRD.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
knows,  the  super  301  provision 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
report  to  Congress  no  later 
..  29,  1989  and  April  29  in  sub- 
years  on  the  priority  countries 
barriers.    This    is    a    mandatory 
which  must  be  submitted  to 
Finance  and  House  Ways  and 
and  is  the  begiiming  of  the 
process. 

the  distinguished  chairman 

Finance  Committee  tell  us  how 

coitmittee  will  oversee  the  imple- 

of  super  301? 
..    BENTSEN.   During  debate  on 
ariendment,  most  Senators  made 
that  if  an  administration  chose 
i^othing  about  barriers,  that  the 
had     an     obligation    to 
options  to  insure  that  congres- 
intent   was   upheld.   Although 
cotnmittee  self-initiation  provision 
removed  from  the  bill,  this 
not  be  viewed  as  a  weakened  in- 
.  in  seeing  that  the  objectives  of 
p  ovision  are  implemented.  It  is 
ii^tention   to   have   an   oversight 
after  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
reports  on  the  priority  cotin- 
4nd  their  practices  in  order  to 
the  adequacy  of  these  determi- 
Further,  it  is  the  firm  inten- 
.   the  Finance  Committee  to  care- 
qionitor  the  administration's  en- 
..  of  this  provision  and  to  re- 
rights  available  under  the  law 
sure  that  it  is  fully  imple- 
The  committee  has  multiple 

at  its  disposal  to  assure  effec- 

c<  mpliance  and  accountability  for 

pi  ovision.  I  am  confident  that  the 

biid  Means  Committee  has  simi- 
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DANFORTH.  Would  the  distin- 
guish<  d  Republican  leader  answer  this 
question.  There  may  be  some  confu- 
sion about  the  outside  time  limits  on 
the  si  per  301  provision  which  the  dis- 


tinguished leader  coauthored.  What  is 
your  understanding  of  the  outside 
time  limits  for  the  super  301  cases? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  conferees  have  in- 
voked outside  time  limits  on  all  301 
cases.  For  violations  of  trade  agree- 
ments, an  investigation  must  be  com- 
pleted within  18  or  12  months  in  subsi- 
dy and  nontrade  agreement  violation 
cases.  One  month  after  such  investiga- 
tions are  completed,  action  must  occur 
unless  a  6-month  extension  is  sought 
for  specific  reasons.  I  wish  to  clarify 
that  the  investigatory  period  is  not  in- 
tended to  delay  the  process  to  the 
maximimi  timeframe.  In  some  in- 
stances, investigations  are  already 
completed  on  certain  of  the  practices 
and  therefore  retaliation.  If  practices 
are  not  ended  could  be  Imposed  within 
as  little  as  30  days,  unless  a  6-month 
extension  was  implemented.  There- 
fore, the  maximum  dates  for  action  of 
July  1991  for  trade  agreement  viola- 
tions or  January  1991  for  subsidy  and 
nontrade  agreement  cases  would  not 
necessarily  apply  to  practices  which 
have  already  been  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation by  the  USTR. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  all  under- 
stand the  applicability  of  waiver  provi- 
sions in  super  301,  that  these  waivers 
would  be  used  sparingly  but  there 
should  be  some  discretion  left  to  the 
trade  representative.  Is  that  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  provision? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  In  the  underlying 
301  provision,  action  In  the  case  of 
trade  agreement  violations  is  mandato- 
ry subject  to  specific  waivers.  Cases  in- 
volving imreasonable  or  discriminato- 
ry practices  are  expected  to  be  acted 
upon  where  there  is  a  reasonable  indi- 
cation that  such  action  wlU  be  effec- 
tive In  changing  the  country's  practice 
or  barrier.  Since  super  301  is  intended 
to  address  priority  barriers  in  priority 
countries,  it  is  expected  that  nonreta- 
liatlon  in  the  underlying  301  statute 
would  be  used  more  sparingly  as  befits 
the  importance  of  these  cases.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  instance  of  unsuc- 
cessful resolution  of  these  practices, 
retaliation  would  occur  for  the  full 
value  of  all  the  priority  barriers.  The 
flexibility  afforded  the  USTR  in  the 
vmderlying  301  statute  should  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  intentions 
of  super  301  and  section  301  which  are 
clear:  If  barriers  in  these  priority 
countries  are  not  eliminated,  there  is  a 
direct  cost  associated  with  it— USTR 
must  take  retaliatory  action .  In  an 
amount  equivalent  In  value  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  foreign  burden  or 
restriction  on  U.S.  commerce.  Prac- 
tices which  are  not  violations  of  trade 
agreements  are  treated  equally  in  as- 
sessing the  extent  of  a  problem  with  a 
priority  country.  In  the  event  of  a  ne- 
gotiated agreement  to  eliminate  the 
practices  within  3  years,  all  practices 


subject  to  that  agreement  would  be 
considered  on  the  "mandatory"  track. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  address 
a  question?  Several  Members  have  In- 
quired as  to  whether  the  super  301 
procediu-e  requires  one  aggregate  301  - 
case  adding  up  to  the  total  value  of 
the  priority  barriers,  or  a  number  of 
individual  cases  on  the  same  track. 
How  do  you  see  this  Issue  being  Imple- 
mented by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  bill  makes  It 
clear  that  whether  "priority  practice" 
301  cases  are  bvmdled  into  a  single 
case  or  treated  separately,  the  initial 
value  benchmark  and  subsequent 
progress  reports  will  ultimately  In- 
clude an  aggregation  of  the  value  of 
Individual  barriers  or  cases. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  or  need  to 
specify  that  each  "priority  practice" 
case  be  bimdled  into  a  single  301  case. 
Such  a  distinction  could,  for  example, 
have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  Ini- 
tiation of  cases  on  generalized  prac- 
tices that  affect  the  entry  of  a  variety 
of  products— such  as  Japan's  limits  on 
department  store  outlets;  currency 
manipulations  by  certain  coimtries,  et 
cetera.  As  a  practical  matter,  there  Is 
no  difference  between  the  parallel 
treatment  of  several  301  cases  and  the 
movement  of  a  single  case  involving 
multiple  practice.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  success  Is  measured  against  a 
benchmark  that  Is  the  aggregation  of 
the  value  of  each  Identified  barrier  or 
practice.  If  there  is  no  such  evidence 
in  the  case  of  one  practice  or  one  com- 
ponent of  a  multiple  practice  case,  it 
must  be  accounted  for  by  measurable 
action. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleagues  a  question.  When  we  draft- 
ed this  amendment,  I  was  specifically 
concerned  about  barriers  which  re- 
place barriers.  I  referred  to  this  as  the 
peeling  of  the  onion.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  has 
called  It  mowing  the  lawn.  The  confer- 
ence report  does  not  specifically  ad- 
dress this  issue,  although  It  was  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  authors  that  this 
matter  be  resolved.  The  reason  for  the 
valuation  estimates  reqlred  by  the  bill 
is  to  provide  a  "benchmark"  or  "re- 
sults-based measure"  against  which  to 
judge  success  in  the  elimination  of 
barriers  and  market  distorting  prac- 
tices. This  provision  was  specifically 
Included  to  preclude  the  barriers 
behind  barriers  problem. 

Annual  progress  reports  to  Congress 
must  provide  "evidence  that  demon- 
strates, in  the  form  of  Increased  U.S. 
exports,  substantial  progress  toward 
the  elimination  of  such  barriers  and 
market  distorting  practices."  Obvious- 
ly, if  any  negotiated  settlement  falls  to 
eliminate  each  of  the  barriers  to  the 
entry  of  a  given  product,  or  If  a  new 
barrier  has  simply  replaced  the  old. 


this  will  be  clear  from  the  failure  of 
U.S.  exports  to  reach  anticipated 
levels. 

Should  the  level  of  U.S.  exports  fall 
to  meet  expectations  because  of  an- 
other barrier,  this  does  not  require  a 
new  301  cycle  to  get  at  the  new  version 
of  a  previously  "eliminated"  practice. 
The  bottom  line  Is  that  a  barrier  keeps 
out  our  exports.  If  a  new  barrier  re- 
places an  old  one  which  has  been  re- 
moved, the  problem  remains,  and  it 
should  not  take  another  301  case  to 
eliminate  It. 

In  fact,  the  annual  report  explicitly 
states  that  if  evidence  cannot  be  pro- 
vided that  barriers  have  been  eliminat- 
ed or  offset,  then  the  301  case  must  be 
reinstated  by  the  USTR  under  section 
304  with  respect  to  such  barriers  and 
market  distorting  practices.  This  Is 
Identical  to  the  situation  in  the  area  of 
negotiated  agreements,  where  301 
cases  may  be  suspended  in  the  context 
of  negotiated  settlements  but  must  be 
reinstated  when  "the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  foreign  country  is  not 
in  compliance  with  such  agreement." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  agree  with  the 
majority  leader's  assessment  of  this 
Important  Issue. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows, 
the  super  301  section  contains  a  signif- 
icant difference  from  current  practice. 
The  provision  requires  the  measiu-e- 
ment  of  progress  for  priority  barriers 
in  priority  countries.  That  measure  is 
Increased  U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  correct.  This  Is  a  result-ori- 
ented approach  which  is  measured  In 
terms  of  Increased  U.S.  exports.  It  was 
designed  specifically  to  allow  the 
measurement  of  success  or  failure  of 
this  super  301  process  and  is  the 
reason  for  my  strong  support  of  this 
provision.  It  is  reciprocity  with  teeth. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleague  to  ensure 
that  this  super  301  process  opens  mar- 
kets and  creates  business  for  U.S.  In- 
dustries and  our  workers. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  trade  bill  even 
though  I  have  many  serious  reserva- 
tions about  this  bQl.  This  Congress  has 
been  presented  with  a  great  opportuni- 
ty to  reform  our  trade  laws.  Domestic 
Industries  which  have  been  hurt  by 
unfairly  traded  Imports  have  a  wide 
array  of  remedies  available  to  them. 
Unfortxmately,  these  laws  have  been 
poorly  administered  and  weakly  en- 
forced. According  to  GAO,  petitioners, 
who  are  often  denied  relief,  are  In- 
creasingly unwilling  to  make  the  in- 
vestment of  time  and  money  to  pursue 
these  remedies.  In  1986  and  early  1987, 
I  undertook  an  examination  of  our 
trade  law  remedies.  In  March  of  last 
year,  I  Introduced  a  trade  bill  to 
toughen  up  enforcement.  That  blU.  S. 
891,  made  needed  changes  in  the  trade 
statutes  and  also  provided  for  a  value- 
added  tax  to  be  used  to  reduce  the 


Federal  deficit  and  retire  our  national 
debt.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Senate 
version  of  the  trade  bill  contained 
some  provisions  that  I  proposed  In  S. 
891,  Including  a  private  right  of  action 
for  customs  fraud. 

On  the  Senate  floor  last  June  1,  I 
proposed  an  amendment  taken  from  S. 
891  to  reform  our  antidumping  law. 
This  amendment  would  have  changed 
ciarrent  Commerce  Department  prac- 
tice which  is  In  contradiction  of  the 
statute  and  the  GATT  antidumping 
code.  My  amendment  would  have 
changed  the  law  to  bring  our  practice 
into  conformity  with  the  practices  of 
our  trading  partners  that  have  active 
antidumping  laws.  My  amendment 
would  have  corrected  the  current 
policy  or  our  own  Commerce  Depart- 
ment which  works  to  the  disadvantage 
of  U.S.  industry  and  U.S.  workers.  The 
Senate  accepted  my  amendment  with- 
out dissent.  Unfortunately  for  Ameri- 
can workers,  the  conferees  dropped 
my  amendment.  This  Is  a  mistake.  It  Is 
a  mistake  that  preserves  a  current  In- 
terpretation by  Commerce  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  GATT  antidumping  code 
which  seriously  weakens  our  anti- 
dumping law  as  a  remedy  for  U.S.  com- 
paiUes  Injured  by  unfair  Imports. 

I  have  a  number  of  concerns  about 
the  trade  law  changes  made  In  subcon- 
ference  1.  Many  good  provisions  were 
dropped  In  conference  at  the  urging  of 
the  administration.  The  private  right 
of  action  for  customs  fraud  was 
dropped.  A  scofflaw  provision  for  mul- 
tiple offenders  was  dropped.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  how  anyone  could 
object  to  these  two  provisions;  one  of 
which  would  provide  a  private  remedy 
for  fraudulent  or  grossly  negligent 
acts  and  the  other  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bar  from 
Importing  any  person  convicted  of 
fraud  three  times  over  a  7-year  period. 
Both  of  these  provisions  would  have 
provided  a  badly  needed  backup  to  the 
overworked,  overloaded  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  would  have  resulted  In  more 
violators  being  caught. 

In  other  areas,  provisions  were  modi- 
fied, weakened,  or  watered-down  by 
the  conferees.  I  won't  take  the  time  to 
go  through  them  aU  here,  but  let  me 
list  a  few.  In  sections  301  and  201,  a 
number  of  "outs"  were  provided  for 
the  President  to  allow  him  not  to  take 
action  against  foreign  companies  and 
governments.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction, 
which  is  upheld  by  the  evidence,  that 
if  you  give  the  President  an  "out,"  he 
will  use  It  to  avoid  taking  action  even 
where  action  is  warranted. 

In  section  201,  you  will  see  a  lot  of 
language  about  "positive  adjustment." 
Positive  adjustment  under  this  bill 
means  an  industry  is  able  to  compete 
successfully  after  relief  under  201  ter- 
minates or  the  domestic  Industry  expe- 
riences an  orderly  transfer  of  re- 
sources to  other  productive  pursuits. 
In  reality,   this  means  that   apparel 


workers  for  example— women,  minori- 
ties, new  Immigrants— would  be  better 
advised  to  get  jobs  in  more  productive 
pursuits,  perhaps  in  service  industries: 
flipping  hamburgers,  emptying  trash, 
doing  laimdry. 

Some  provisions  to  the  bill— provi- 
sions wanted  by  the  administration- 
were  strengthened.  The  President  got 
what  he  wanted: 

First,  tariff  and  nontariff  negotiat- 
tag  authority  for  5  years  with  "fast- 
track"  treatment. 

Second,  tariff  proclamation  author- 
ity; and 

Third,  Implementation  of  the  har- 
monized code. 

The  President  wanted  this  authority 
to  pursue  his  objectives  to  the  GATT 
round  and  to  pursue  other  bilateral 
free  trade  agreements.  If  futiu^  bilat- 
eral or  multilateral  agreements  have 
as  many  problems  as  the  one  with 
Canada,  we  better  take  a  hard  look  at 
these  agreements  In  the  future. 

In  summary,  the  trade  law  provi- 
sions to  this  bill  will  do  little  to 
combat  our  trade  deficit,  and  repre- 
sent only  marginal  Improvement  to 
current  law  for  U.S.  todustries  and 
U.S.  workers. 

There  are  provisions  to  this  bill 
which  I  believe  are  necessary.  The 
Exon  amendment  to  subconference  7 
will  give  the  President  much  needed 
authority  to  suspend  or  prohibit  for- 
eign takeovers  which  threaten  nation- 
al security. 

The  technology  provisions  which 
came  out  of  subconference  9  build 
upon  proven  Commerce  Department 
programs  and  will  help  U.S.  mdustry 
to  two  key  areas— manufacturing  and 
speedtog  the  commercialization  of  new 
scientific  discoveries.  The  United 
States  faces  serious  problems  to  both 
areas.  We  must  ftod  ways  of  making 
Federal  research  programs  do  more  to 
these  critical  fields. 

To  help  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cialization, we  upgraded  the  existing 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  turning 
it  toto  a  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  with  an  explicit 
mission  to  help  todustry  Improve  man- 
ufacturing and  process  technologies. 
Second,  we  authorized  jotot  Federal- 
State  centers  and  other  targeted  ef- 
forts to  get  taxpayer-supported  NBS 
research  and  expertise  out  to  the 
people  who  need  them  most,  small  and 
medium-sized  manufacturers.  Third, 
we  authorized  an  Advanced  Technolo- 
gy Program,  imder  which  the  Com- 
merce Department  wiU  conttoue  to  en- 
courage multlcompany  research  con- 
sortia and  will,  to  selected  cases,  pro- 
vide limited  seed  money.  All  three  will 
help  the  United  States  matotato  its 
leadership  to  mdustrial  technology. 

Ftoally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
concern  about  one  provision— the  so- 
called  Bryant  amendment— which  has 
been  dropped  from  the  blU.  Regretful- 
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Senate  and  House  conferees 

1  lot  reach  an  agreement  on  this 

am  very  concerned  about  the 

good  information  on  foreign  in- 

The  United  States  is  now 

debtor  in  the  world  and  it 

that  by  1991.  the  United 

will  be  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  $1 

,  In  order  to  make  sound  public 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 

Congress  have  access  to  infor- 

collected    by    the    executive 

.  It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  some 

argue  that  the  U.S.  Congress 

be  trusted  with  this  informa- 

,  _  cannot  make  decisions  in  the 

;  aet  me  assure  the  Senate  that 

is  not  dead.  Oxu-  net  debtor 

worsens  each  and  every  day 

about  this  situation  grow. 

of  the  Senate  Commerce 

ttee.   I  intend  to  continue  to 
_  this  important  Issue, 
conclusion,  I  will,  despite  my  res- 

vote  for  this  bill.  The  Con- 

las  fallen  short  of  its  goal  to 

-^  a  biU  which  would  reduce  our 

imbalance  and  strengthen  our 

competitiveness.   I   believe. 

.  that  there  are  some  successes 

bill   and  some  headway   has 

made  toward  improving  the  ef- 

of  our  trade  laws. 

be  a  shame  to  lose  what 

progress    we    have    made. 

Senate  committees  and  fourteen 

committees  have  labored  and 

_  with  each  other  and  admin- 

..  for  nearly  2  years.  In  reality, 

probably  the  only  chance  we 

vote  for  an  omnibus  trade  bill 

As  chairman  of  the  Com- 

Committee.  I  was  a  part  of  this 
and  even  though  I  may  not 
Bvith  everything  in  the  bill,  I  will 
.  it. 

RUDMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 

^   my   colleague   from   Arizona. 

DeConcini.     the     distinguished 

of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trade- 
in   a  brief  discussion  of  the 
patent  provisions  included  in 
bill.  Senator,  it  is  my  under- 
„  that  title  IX  of  H.R.  3  relat- 
process  patents  does  nothing  to 
current  law  or  practice  regard- 
parallel  imports,  sometimes  loiown 
market  goods. 

DeCONCINI.   That   is   correct. 

Iirocess  patent  provisions  are  not 

_  to  address  the  issue  of  gray 

.  goods  or  parallel  importation. 

RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

cl^uif  ying  this  matter. 

QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
fully  vote  against  the  omnibus 


Thire  are,  I'm  glad  to  say.  a  number 
Ive  provisions  in  this  measure 
as  the  reauthorization  for  the 
to   negotiate    trade    agree- 
ments and  a  number  of  export  promo- 
tions-including my   own  auto   parts 


amendment.  Yet  on  the  whole.  I  be- 
lieve the  bad  outweighs  the  good. 
Chief  among  my  objections  is  the 
plant-closing  language.  It  doesn't 
belong  in  this  biU.  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  misguided  provision  of 
the  bill. 

The  trade  bill  restricts  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  dealing  with  any  foreign- 
based  brokerage  houses.  Under  this 
provision,  the  Fed  is  given  no  discre- 
tion. Mr.  President,  this  is  a  potential- 
ly dangerous,  imdeniably  isolationist 
action.  The  Fed  should  not  be  bound 
by  such  strict  guidelines  that  could 
threaten  our  economy. 

The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees are  now  meeting  in  conference 
to  craft  a  final  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  In  accordance  with 
the  budget  summit  agreement  the 
Senate  resolution  reduces  the  deficit 
by  $7.2  billion— the  trade  bill  will  add 
about  $6.1  billion. 

Over  100  new  reports  are  to  be 
issued,  about  160  new  Government 
jobs  are  created  with  30  new  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  streamline  bureaucracy  and  red- 
tape  if  we  are  to  become  competitive, 
not  increase  it.  This  bill  even  creates  a 
Council  on  Competitiveness— a  Friends 
of  Industrial  Policy  Club  to  pick  and 
choose  which  industry  wins  and  which 
industry  loses  rather  than  letting  the 
consumers  make  those  choices. 

Our  economy  is  healthy.  A  good 
trade  bill  could  help  us  but  a  bad  trade 
biU  would  be  devastating  at  this  point. 
Our  economy  grew  at  4  percent  last 
year  and  it  will  grow  at  a  rate  of  be- 
tween 2  and  4  percent  this  year- 
steady,  sustainable  growth.  Domestic 
car  sales  were  up  more  than  6  percent 
over  last  year.  The  number  of  working 
oil  and  gas  rigs  is  increasing— an  im- 
portant factor  when  one  considers 
that  25  percent  of  our  trade  deficit  is 
payments  for  oil.  Industrial  produc- 
tion is  up  as  well— as  it  has  been  for  6 
straight  months.  This  is  no  time  to 
enact  legislation  that  could  wither  our 
economic  expansion. 

Mr.  President,  a  perfect  example  of 
the  type  of  provisions  that  could  stag- 
nate our  economy  is  the  plant-closing 
provision  in  this  bill.  It  Is  not  merely  a 
plant-closing  language,  it  is  business- 
closing  language.  Grocery  stores, 
farms,  loading  doclts.  banks,  car  deal- 
ers, janitorial  services,  warehouses, 
restaurants,  and  department  stores 
win  all  be  covered  by  it.  Proponents 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  just  a  little  noti- 
fication bill.  This  is  not  so. 

The  rejil  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  buy  time  to  pressure  an  employer 
into  changing  his  mind  about  the  busi- 
ness closing  and  to  make  layoffs  diffi- 
cult and  expensive.  It  is  an  effort  of 
the  labor  unions  to  whittle  away  at 
the  concept  of  employment-at-will, 
and  to  substitute  the  concept  of  just 
cause  for  discharge.  This  is  but  the 


first  of  many  steps  down  this  long 
road. 

This  is  also  an  antilayoff  provision. 
It  is  designed  to  delay,  impede,  fnis- 
trate  and  make  very  costly  the  eco- 
nomically necessary  process  of  layoffs 
and  in  more  distressful  circumstances, 
business  closings.  This  language  was 
designed  to  be  unworkable  so  that  em- 
ployers will  be  forced  to  keep  workers 
far  longer  than  is  necessary  and  pay 
them  full  wages  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  essentially  a  kind  of  mandated  sev- 
erance pay. 

Mr.  President,  most  businesses  do 
not  know  60  days  in  advance  that  lay- 
offs will  be  required.  How  many  bro- 
kerage firms  on  Wall  Street  correctly 
predicted  the  October  19,  1987,  stock 
market  crash?  Yet  this  bill  requires 
businesses  to  have  complete  knowl- 
edge of  market  conditions  60  days  in 
advance.  Those  who  do  not  obey  are 
punished  with  2  months  of  mandated 
severance  pay,  or  civil  fines  and  back 
pay  claims.  All  this  because  employers 
have  no  control  over  the  uncontrolla- 
ble. This  bill  may  as  well  command  the 
Sun  to  set  or  the  tides  to  recede. 

To  the  business  community  the 
layoff  provision  of  this  bill  is  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  language.  It 
requires  an  employer  to  give  60  days 
advance  written  notice  to  affected  em- 
ployees whenever  50  or  more  are  laid 
off  during  any  90-day  period.  This  is  a 
deliberate  blurring  of  the  distinction 
between  layoffs  and  a  plant  closing. 
Nowhere  in  the  language  is  there  any 
clear  distinction. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  reasons 
why  this  is  bad  legislation.  First,  it  is 
an  intrusion  into  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  puts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  deciding  what 
is  currently  agreed  upon  by  free  choice 
of  the  parties.  Employers  are  already 
required  to  bargain  over  the  effects  of 
a  business  closing. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  have  man- 
datory notice  because  worker-adjust- 
ment assistance  is  more  effective  if  ad- 
vance notice  is  given.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  have  mandatory  notice  be- 
cause large  companies  give  advance 
notice  already.  Ironically,  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  tie  the  receipt  of  notice 
to  the  worker-adjustment  assistance 
money.  All  companies  will  be  required 
to  give  notice  and  pay  the  equivalent 
of  severance  pay  for  60  days,  but  not 
all  those  employees  or  places  of  busi- 
ness will  receive  worker-adjustment  as- 
sistance money.  Large  companies  that 
give  notice  do  so  voluntarily,  not  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
Government. 

We  have  a  huge  trade  deficit.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  pass  the  trade  bill  to 
make  American  business  more  com- 
petitive and  more  flexible  in  today's 
global  economy.  The  so-called,  plant 
closing  language,  is  part  of  this  plan. 


The  true  effect  of  the  plant  closing 
language  will  be  the  opposite.  It  will 
make  American  business  less  flexible, 
less  capable  of  absorbing  economic 
shocks,  and  less  competitive. 

Petronius  the  Arbiter,  who.  for  those 
of  you  who  have  not  been  briefed  by 
your  staffs,  lived  two  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  recognized  the 
tendency  to  change  something  in 
order  to  "*  •  •  create  the  illusion  of 
progress  whUe  producing  confusion, 
inefficiency,  and  demoralization."  This 
Is  precisely  what  we  are  doin^  with 
this  language.  We  are  trying  to  create 
the  illusion  of  progress,  but  the  result 
will  be  inefficiency. 

What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
language?  It  is  to  get  the  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent.  We  all  know  that  the 
plan  is  to  set  the  precedent  of  having 
60  days'  ;iotice,  only  to  embellish  it  in 
the  coming  year  or  two.  Does  anyone 
deny  it?  It  is  printed  in  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs'  Daily  Labor  Report. 
Furthermore,  the  leadership  of  the 
labor  unions  is  willing  to  ditch  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  worker-adjustment  assistance 
money,  just  to  get  the  plant-closing 
language.  That's  how  important  it  is 
to  them.  The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag, 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  regret  further  that  this  language 
has  not  been  dropped  because  it  will 
have  tremendous  adverse  impact  on 
litigation  and  costly  jury  trials  for 
American  companies  who  are  trying  to 
lay  off  workers  in  response  to  market 
conditions.  Every  notification  for  lay- 
offs will  be  an  opportunity  to  get 
money  from  the  employer's  deep  pock- 
ets. Ask  the  steel  industry,  this  lan- 
guage applies  to  them.  Right  now  steel 
companies  pay  laid-off  employees  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  their  pay, 
plus  all  Insurance  benefits.  The  prac- 
tice in  the  steel  industry  is  for  people 
to  report  for  work  based  on  sales 
orders  and  related  production  orders 
on  hand  each  week.  That  is  not  60 
days  in  advance.  They  can't  predict  60 
days  in  advance  when  individuals  on 
layoff  might  come  back  to  work.  So 
what  is  language  like  this  going  to  do 
to  the  Nation's  steel  industry? 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  we  must 
have  mandatory  notification  because 
foreign  countries  do  it  and  they  are 
doing  fine.  This  is  not  true.  The  EIiu-o- 
pean  Economic  Community  of  nations 
has  had  mandatory  plant-closing  laws 
since  1975.  This  law,  along  with  a 
plethora  of  other  workers'  rights  and 
mandated  benefits  laws  have  had  the 
aggregated  effect  of  suffocating  job 
creation  in  those  countries.  Incidental- 
ly, there  has  been  no  net  job  creation 
in  the  EEC  since  1975.  In  Europe,  the 
risk  of  laying  off  an  employee  is  so 
high  that  employers  substitute  capital 
for  labor  whenever  possible.  That  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  language  in  our 
own  country.  Employers  will  leam 
from  the  Europeans,  too. 


Despite  rehetoric  to  the  contrary, 
more  trade  relief  has  been  granted  in 
this  administration  than  in  any  other. 
President  Reagan  is  the  only  Presi- 
dent to  self-initiate  a  301  case.  Break- 
ing down  trade  barriers  to  markets  in 
coimtries  that  seemingly  don't  care 
about  the  welfare  of  their  own  con- 
sumers and  businesses  is  a  long  and  te- 
dious process.  There  is  much  more  to 
be  done,  but  we  have  made  much 
progress— for  example  our  exports 
have  risen  by  20  percent  over  the  last 
6  months.  Given  this  progress  now  is 
no  time  to  give  up  in  frustration  suid 
enact  poorly  advised  trade  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  told  that  this  is  a 
good  bill,  that  it  isn't  going  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  business,  but  I  can't 
help  but  call  to  mind  the  words  of  an- 
other Roman  poet.  Phaedrus,  of  the 
first  century.  A.D.  who  said  "non 
semper  ea  sunt  quae  videntur"— 
"things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem"— a  gem  to  warn  the  unwary.  In 
"H.M.S.  Pinafore."  William  S.  Gilbert 
put  it  this  way:  "Things  aren't  always 
what  they  seem.  Skim  milk  masquer- 
ades as  cream." 

Mr.  President,  this  language  isn't 
cream.  It's  skim  milk  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  leadership  decided  to  keep  it 
in  the  trade  bill  because  it  is  going  to 
sour  the  whole  thing. 

CLEARINGHOUSE  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
INITIATIVES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  monopoly  here  in  Washington  on 
wisdom  on  how  to  make  America  more 
competitive. 

In  fact,  we  here  in  Washington  may 
know  less  about  how  to  meet  the  com- 
petitiveness challenge  than  do  State 
and  local  government  officials. 

In  fashioning  a  national  strategy  on 
the  competitiveness  challenge,  we 
should  recognize  that  there  are  limits 
on  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  do. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  under- 
take Federal  Government  Initiatives 
when  it  would  be  more  effective  to 
provide  support  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment initiatives. 

This  is  the  philosophy  behind  the 
provision  in  this  conference  report  to 
establish  a  clearinghouse  on  State  and 
local  initiatives.  I  am  proud  to  have 
proposed  this  clearinghouse  and  I  am 
delighted  that  it  has  been  included  in 
the  conference  report. 

HISTORY  or  THE  PROPOSAL 

It  has  been  only  a  year  since  I  first 
proposed  that  the  clearinghouse  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  clear- 
inghouse is  somewhat  complicated,  so 
let  me  take  a  minute  to  outline  it. 

On  AprU  7.  1987,  I  Introduced  S.  930, 
the  Competitiveness  Enhancement  Act 
of  1987.  This  bill  was  one  of  three  bills 
I  introduced  as  a  comprehensive 
agenda  on  competitiveness. 


S.  930  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  establish  a  center  on 
State  and  local  initiatives  on  produc- 
tivity, technology,  and  Innovation— 133 
Congressional  Record  at  S47  24-28 
(Apr.  7.  1987).  I  proposed  that  the  new 
center  be  located  in  the  office  of  pro- 
ductivity, technology,  and  Innovation 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

On  April  30  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Technology  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  held  a  hearing 
on  H.R.  2219,  the  House  version  of  S. 
930,  a  bill  introduced  by  Congresswom- 
an  Claudine  Schneider  and  subcom- 
mittee chairman  Doug  Walgren.  I  sub- 
mitted a  statement  for  the  record  at 
that  hearing  and  a  representative  of 
the  National  Governors  Association 
testified  in  favor  of  the  clearinghouse. 
On  May  19  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  S.  930 
and  I  testified.  Prior  to  the  hearing 
Senators  Ford,  Gore,  and  Inouye.  all 
members  of  the  Committee,  agreed  to 
cosponsor  S.  930.  Their  leadership, 
and  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Hollings.  was  crucial 
in  securing  favorable  action  on  the 
clearinghouse. 

On  June  22  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  reported  S.  930  as  section 
202  of  S.  907.  the  Technology  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1987.  Senate  report 
100-80.  S.  907  then  was  merged  with 
other  bills  to  become  S.  1420.  the  om- 
nibus trade  and  competitiveness  act  of 
1987.  Section  202  of  S.  907  became  sec- 
tion 4102  of  S.  1420. 

During  debate  on  S.  1420.  I  offered 
and  the  Senate  accepted  an  amend- 
ment making  technical  changes  in  sec- 
tion 4102—133  Congressional  Record 
at  S10163-10168  (July  17.  1987).  The 
Senate  then  substituted  the  text  of  S. 
1420  for  the  text  of  H.R.  3,  the  House 
version  of  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 

Prior  to  House  action  of  H.R.  3.  the 
House  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  had  not  reported  any 
bill  to  be  included  in  the  House  trade 
bill.  Before  the  conference  on  the 
trade  bUl  began,  however,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  reported  H.R.  2916,  which 
became,  in  effect,  the  House  version  of 
the  technology  provisions  in  the 
Senate  trade  bill.  House  Report  100- 
266  (Aug.  4,  1987). 

The  clearinghouse  was  Included  as 
title  IV  of  H.R.  2916. 

The  conference  on  the  clearinghouse 
Issue  was  relatively  simple  because  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
clearinghouse  were  so  similar. 

Knowing  that  the  clearinghouse 
would  energe  from  the  conference  on 
the  trade  bill.  Senator  Hollings  and  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  continu- 
ing appropriations  resolution  to  pro- 
vide $500,000  in  funding  in  fiscal  1988 
for  the  clearinghouse— 133  Congres- 
sional   Record    S17944-45    (Dec.    11. 
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i.  The  conference  on  the  C.R.  re- 

id  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 

he  clearinghouse  for  this  year. 

Report  100-498  (Dec.  22,  1987). 
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N<iw  the  conference  committee  on 
3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill  has.  in 
adopted  the  House  and  Senate 
to   establish   the   clearing- 
house (sec.  5122). 

COMMON  THEMES 

,„„ the  legislative  history 

clearinghouse,  all  of  its  support- 
lave  agreed  on  the  purpose  and 
for  the  clearinghouse, 
purpose  of  the  clearinghouse  is 
to  hfelp  us  all  learn  more  from  the  ini- 
tiati  ^es  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  e  ihance  the  competitiveness  of  our 
Nati  an. 
Stjite  and  local  governments  need  to 
from  one  another  and  we  here  in 

„„ need  to  learn  as  well. 

,  need  for  the  clearinghouse  is  to 
held  us  all  to  avoid  reinventing  the 
wh^l  on  initiatives  which  meet  the 

challenge. 

variety  of  initiatives  undertaken 
4tate  and  local  governments  is  im- 
and  growing.  It  is  becoming 
difficult  to  keep  track  of 
initiatives. 
Tie  purpose  of  the  clearinghouse  is 
not  to  provide  financial  support  to 
Stale  and  local  governments  to  fi- 
nan  :e  these  initiatives. 

Tlie  need  for  the  clearinghouse  is 
not  to  help  the  Federal  Government 
to  u  ndertake  similar  initiatives. 

T  le  clearinghouse  is  being  estab- 
lish ;d  to  learn  and  to  champion  these 
Sta  e  and  local  initiatives,  not  to  put 
the;  Q  under  Federal  financial  control 
nor  to  finance  similar  programs  at  the 
Fed  eral  level. 

Tie  greatest  virtues  of  these  State 
and  local  initiatives  are  their  variety 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  nurtured  by 
Iocs  1  coalitions  of  business,  labor,  and 
govsmment  leaders.  If  these  initia- 
tives are  federalized  we  will  lose  the 
var  ety  and  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
fas:  don  the  partnerships  which  are 
cm  :ial  to  the  success  of  these  initia- 
tiv«  s. 

L  I  short,  we  should  learn  from  these 
initiatives,  but  we  should  not  think 
tha  t  the  success  of  a  State  or  local  ini- 
tial Ive  can  be  duplicated  if  a  similar 
inil  lative  is  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Go  remment. 


clearinghouse    should    under- 
this  point  better  than  anyone 
It    should    continually    caution 
officials  and  the  Congress  to 
av(jld  duplicating  or  competing  with 
,  initiatives.  It  should  caution  us 
in  Washington  not  to  swamp  or 
overshadow  these  initiatives  with  Fed- 
eral programs. 
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We  should  first  seek  ways  to  support 
these  State  and  local  initiatives  and  to 
preserve  local  control  of  them. 

We  have  a  great  temptation  here  in 
Washington  to  launch  our  own  pro- 
grams, to  show  that  we  also  care  very 
deeply  about  the  competitiveness  chal- 
lenge. But,  the  best  approach  we  can 
take  in  many  cases  is  to  champion 
State  and  local  initiatives  and  restrain 
ourselves  in  undertaking  our  own  ini- 
tiatives. 

LEADERSHIP  AND  CONFIDENCE 

The  clearinghouse  is  a  new  institu- 
tion. It  needs  strong  leadership.  It 
needs  astute  leadership,  particularly 
at  the  beginning. 

In  the  end,  the  clearinghouse  will  be 
effective  if  it  can  win  the  confidence 
of  the  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials, or  Federal  officials,  and  of  the 
Congress. 

State  and  local  officials  must  know 
that  they  can  trust  the  clearinghouse 
to  provide  support,  to  make  their  life 
easier,  to  help  them  with  problems 
with  Federal  officials,  to  be  their 
champion  in  Washington,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  imperative  of  local  con- 
trol. 

Federal  officials  must  know  that 
they  can  turn  to  the  clearinghouse  to 
learn  how  to  avoid  duplicating  or  com- 
peting with  State  and  local  initiatives. 
They  must  know  that  they  will  find 
the  clearinghouse  able  to  identify 
those  initiatives  which  are  better  left 
to  State  and  local  government  control. 
The  Congress  must  know  that  it  can 
trust  the  clearinghouse  to  provide 
competent  advice  on  how  it  can  sup- 
port State  and  local  governments  and 
establish  its  own  partnership  with 
them. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  give  the  clearinghouse  the  sup- 
port it  needs  within  the  Department.  I 
know  that  there  has  been  some  dis- 
agreement on  where  the  clearinghouse 
should  be  located  in  the  Department. 
It  has  been  my  judgment  that  it 
should  be  located  in  the  Office  of  Pro- 
ductivity, Technology,  and  Innovation. 
I  have  long  supported  the  activities  of 
this  Office,  while  the  administration 
has  demonstrated  a  complete  absence 
of  appreciation  for  its  efforts.  The 
clearinghouse  will  strengthen  OPTI 
and  give  OPTI  a  broader  mandate  and 
increased  resources. 

In  the  first  several  years,  the  clear- 
inghouse will  primarily  play  a  techni- 
cal role.  When  it  becomes  an  expert  on 
the  initiatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, it  may  begin  to  become  an 
advisor  to  other  Federal  Government 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress  on  how 
Federal  Government  programs  should 
be  managed  to  provide  maximum  sup- 
port to  State  and  local  governments. 
When  the  clearinghouse  begins  to 
assume  a  broader  role  in  policymaking, 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  reconsider 
the  location  of  the  office  within  the 
Department.  But,  initially,  placing  the 


clearinghouse   in   OPTI    is   the   best 
option. 

WORKING  TOGETHER 

Clearly,  there  is  much  that  needs  to 
be  done  to  regain  our  competitive  edge 
in  international  trade. 

The  Federal  Government  needs  to 
work  closely  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments just  as  labor  and  manage- 
ment need  to  work  together. 

There  is  too  much  to  be  done  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  compete  with 
and  duplicate  State  and  local  efforts. 

State  and  local  governments  should 
build  on  each  other's  initiatives. 

The  bottom  line  with  the  clearing- 
house Is  that  we  all  need  to  work  to- 
gether, to  learn  from  one  another,  and 
to  support  one  another.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative if  we  are  to  avoid  becoming  a 
second-rate  economic  power. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  lead- 
ership of  OPTI  in  ensuring  that  the 
clearinghouse  is  an  effective  and  well 
respected  agency. 

There  are  two  staff  persons  whom  I 
would  like  to  thank  for  their  efforts 
on  this  bill,  Pat  Windham  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  staff 
and  Ric  Erdheim  who  served  on  Con- 
gresswoman  Schneider's  staff  during 
development  of  this  legislation.  Both 
of  them  were  consummate  profession- 
als on  the  clearinghouse  proposal  and 
it  would  not  have  been  included  in  this 
trade  bill  but  for  their  assistance.  Pat 
and  Ric  are  the  kind  of  staff  who 
make  the  Congress  work  effectively  in 
the  national  interest. 

FILLED  MILK 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act  contains  a  provision 
implementing  the  Harmonized  Code.  I 
support  that  action  but  want  to  make 
sure  that  one  Issue  of  interpretation  is 
fully  clarified.  It  relates  to  filled  milk, 
which  is  skim  milk  to  which  nondairy 
fats  have  been  added,  making  it  very 
similar  to  condensed  milk.  Both  prod- 
ucts are  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
such  as  baking  and  confectionary  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Cus- 
toms Service  has  issued  differing  rul- 
ings as  to  whether  this  product  had  as 
chief  value  milk  or  sugar.  If  it  were 
the  former,  it  would  be  subject  to 
dairy  quotas.  Chief  value  is  found  by 
determining  which  component  of  a 
product  has  the  highest  value  in  the 
amoimts  used. 

This  confusion  has  permitted  for- 
eign producers  to  declare  their  filled 
milk  to  be  in  chief  value  sugar  and 
thereby  evade  the  dairy  quota.  The 
Customs  Service  had  not  made  a  chief 
value  investigation  in  this  case,  so  for- 
eign producers  had  no  cUfficulty  de- 
claring their  filled  milk  to  be  in  chief 
value  sugar. 

These  declarations,  however,  were 
not  accurate.  A  recent  study  conduct- 
ed by  Borden,  Inc.  determined  that 


the  chief  value  for  the  Australian 
filled  milk  that  they  tested  was  un- 
questionably milk  and  that  the  result 
was  representative  for  all  Australian 
filled  milk.  They  found  that  a  42 
pound  case  of  Australian  filled  milk 
produced  by  Nestle/Carnation  con- 
tained $4.14  worth  of  milk  and  $2.60 
worth  of  sugar.  This  clearly  shows 
that  filled  milk  is  in  chief  value  milk, 
and  should  therefore  be  subject  to 
dairy  quotas. 

Subsequent  work  by  the  Customs 
Service  has  led  to  the  same  conclusion, 
as  recent  correspondence  demon- 
strates. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  three 
letters  from  the  Service  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

As  a  result,  I  no  longer  believe  there 
is  doubt  as  to  the  proper  classification 
of  filled  milk  as  milk,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  Harmonized  Code  re- 
flects that  fact. 

Specifically,  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  to  re- 
assure me  that  It  Is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that,  under  the  Harmonized 
System  Nomenclatures,  all  Imports  of 
these  products  be  subject  to  dairy 
quotas.  Accordingly,  sweetened  con- 
densed filled  milk  and  related  sweet- 
ened condensed  milk  substitutes 
should  be  classified  under  1901.90.30 
USTSA,  which  Is  subject  to  a  quota  of 
2,721  kilograms  per  year  imder 
9904.10.60. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct.  It  is  our  Inten- 
tion that  filled  milk  be  classified  as  he 
has  Indicated.  This  Is  consistent  with 
the  Customs  Service's  position  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

U.S.  Customs  Service. 
Washington,  DC,  December  7, 1987. 
Mark  S.  Zolno,  Esq., 

Burditt,  Bowles,  Radxius  &  Ruberry  Ltd., 
Chicago,  IL 
Dear  Mr.  Zolno:  We  have  reviewed  the 
question  of  the  classification  of  sweetened 
condensed  filled  milk  manufactured  by 
Nestle  AustraUa  Ltd..  In  light  of  the  recent 
data  submitted  by  the  company. 

In  July  1987,  based  on  evidence  that  the 
product  was  in  chief  value  of  milk,  the  Cus- 
toms Service  reconsidered  its  1984  decision 
that  the  product  was  in  chief  value  of  sugar, 
and  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
submitted  that,  in  fact,  it  was  chief  value  of 
milk  and  therefore  classifiable  as  an  article 
of  milk  in  Item  118.30,  TSUS,  and  subject  to 
the  quota  restraints  in  item  950.11.  TSUS. 

Recently,  you  submitted  additional  data 
from  the  Nestle  company  to  establish  the 
actual  component  costs  of  the  product.  This 
evidence  reflected  that  the  product  Is  in 
chief  value  of  sugar.  On  the  basis  of  these 
cost  figures  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
product  is  in  chief  value  of  sugar. 

Therefore,  the  sweetened  condensed  filled 
milk  produced  at  the  cost  figures  provided 
woud  be  classified  under  the  provision  for 
edible  preparations,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  Item  183.05,  TSUS.  Entries  of  this 
product  should  be  accompanied  by  affida- 
vits from  company  officials  in  support  of 


the  cost  figiu-es  submitted  with  each  entry. 
Such  statements  should  also  include  any 
payments  from  whatever  source  which 
might  affect  the  final  cost  of  this  product. 

As  you  are  aware,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
proposed  United  States  Tariff  Schedule  An- 
notated in  the  Harmonized  Nomenclature 
(USTSA)  is  scheduled  to  replace  the  TSUS 
on  January  1,  1988.  Under  the  USTSA. 
sweetened  condensed  filled  milk  will  be  clas- 
sified not  according  to  the  component  of  the 
chief  value  but  the  essential  character  of 
the  product.  Since  the  essential  character  of 
the  product  is  deemed  to  be  milk,  it  will  be 
classified  as  an  article  of  milk  in  1901.90.30. 
USTSA,  and  subject  to  the  quota  limitations 
in  item  9904.10.60. 
Sincerely, 

John  Durant. 
Acting  Director.  Commercial 

Ruling  Division. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

U.S.  Customs  Service. 
Washington,  DC,  November  25, 1987. 
Deborah  B.  Leahy.  Esq., 
Sidley  &  AiLStin,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Leahy:  Your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 4.  1987.  concerns  the  tariff  status  of 
sweetened  condensed  filled  milk  under  the 
United  States  Tariff  Schedule  Annotated  In 
the  Harmonized  System  Nomenclature 
(USTSA). 

You  state  that  sweetened  condensed  filled 
milk  is  a  food  preparation  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 20-26  percent  nonfat  milk 
solids.  40-44  percent  sugar.  7-9  percent  vege- 
table oil.  You  note  that  it  is  primarily  used 
for  baking  purposes. 

In  classifying  the  product  In  the  USTSA. 
you  point  out  that  under  Rule  3(b).  General 
Rules  of  Interpretation,  commodities  which 
are  mixtures  and  not  subject  to  Rule  3(a). 
are  classifiable  according  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  product.  Tests  to  be  applied  in 
this  regard  are  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  the  role  it  plays  In  relation  to  the  use  of 
the  product.  You  point  out  that  the  sweet- 
ened condensed  filled  milk  is  a  milk  product, 
and  that  in  its  use  in  baking,  the  milk  pro- 
vides one  of  the  desired  qualities  in  the 
baked  article. 

The  USTSA  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
on  January  1.  1988.  The  USTSA  provision 
applicable  to  the  above-described  merchan- 
dise is  1901.90.30,  USTSA,  which  provides 
for  articles  of  milk  not  specially  provided 
for.  It  would  also  be  subject  to  quota  under 
9904.10.60.  This  classification  represents  the 
present  position  of  the  Customs  Service  re- 
garding the  dutiable  status  of  the  merchan- 
dise under  the  proposed  USTSA.  If  there 
are  changes  before  enactment  this  advice 
may  not  continue  to  be  applicable. 
Sincerely, 

John  Durant, 
Acting  Director,  Classification 

and  Value  DivisiorL 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 

U.S.  Customs  Service, 
Washington.  DC.  July  17,  1987. 
Hon.  Gillespie  V.  Montgomery. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Montgomery:  In  your  letters  of 
June  26.  1987.  to  Secretary  Baker  and 
myself,  you  expressed  concern  about  Cus- 
toms failure  to  complete  the  investigation 
into  the  component  costs  of  the  foreign 
manufacture  of  sweetened  condensed  filled 
milk. 

The  product  consists  of  nonfat  milk  solids, 
sugar  and  vegetable  oil.  Customs  Issued  a 
decision  In  1984  that,  based  on  the  informa- 


tion supplied  by  the  foreign  producer,  the 
product  was  In  chief  value  of  sugar  and, 
therefore,  classifiable  under  the  provision 
for  other  edible  preparations  in  Item  183.05. 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
(TSUS).  and  not  subject  to  quota  restric- 
tions. However,  this  concliislon  has  been 
challenged  by  the  domestic  producers  who 
maintain  that  the  product  is  in  chief  value 
of  milk  and.  therefore,  classifiable  in  item 
118.30,  TSUS.  and  subject  to  quota  restric- 
tions under  item  950.11,  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules,  of  6.000  pounds  per  year. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  question  of 
the  component  in  chief  value,  Chistoms  initi- 
ated an  investigation  at  a  foreign  produc- 
tion plant  to  obtain  information  on  the  cost 
of  the  materials  used.  Despite  interviews 
with  plant  executives  and  requests  for  addi- 
tional information,  all  of  the  necessary  cost 
information  has  not  been  provided. 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  the  investi- 
gation has  been  under  way,  and  the  appar- 
ent reluctance  of  the  foreign  manufacturers 
to  provide  the  requested  supporting  data,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  a  decision  on  the 
matter  should  be  made  based  on  a  review  of 
the  evidence  of  record.  The  data  provided 
by  domestic  producers  reflects  that  in  com- 
paring the  costs  of  sugar,  milk,  and  vegeta- 
ble oil,  both  on  a  domestic  and  world  value 
basis,  milk  is  the  component  of  chief  value. 
Accordingly,  we  now  take  the  position  that 
sweetened  condensed  filled  milk  composed 
of  nonfat  milk  solids,  sugar  and  vegetable 
oil  are  in  chief  value  of  milk  and  therefore 
classifiable  under  the  provision  for  articles 
of  milk  in  item  118.30,  TSUS,  and  subject  to 
quota  restrictions  under  Item  950.11,  TSUS. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  caU  on  us. 
Yours  faithfully. 

Michael  H.  Lane. 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire.  Senator  Rudbian,  and  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Mr.  Bentsen,  in  a 
brief  discussion  about  the  intellectual 
property  rights  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  3  as  agreed  to  by  conferees. 

I  wish  to  clarify  that  this  bill  does 
nothing  to  change  current  law  or  prac- 
tice regarding  parallel  Imports,  some- 
times known  as  gray  market  goods. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  share  the  Senator's 
interest  in  this  matter.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  this  legislation  does 
nothing  to  alter  the  substantive  rights 
of  parallel  or  independent  importers, 
or  Intellecutal  property  right  owners. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senators  are 
correct.  This  bill  does  not  change  cur- 
rent law  with  respect  to  gray  market 
imports  since  the  underlying  statutes 
governing  patents,  copyrights,  trade- 
marks, or  mask  works  have  not  been 
changed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  GLENN,  lir.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Senator  Metzenbaum,  to 
address  an  issue  of  great  significance 
to  Mercury  Stainless  Corp.  This  com- 
pany faces  severe  import  penetration 
of  60-inch  stainless  steel  material  and 
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,_.  Glenn  and  I  are  interested 

continued  operation  and  pros- 

of  the  former  Enduro  stainless 

in  Massillon,  OH.  now  owned  by 

.ary  Stainless  Corp.  In  1984,  the 

Fvistice  Department  required  that 

J  blic   Steel   divest   Enduro   when 

1  TV  Corp.  merged  with  Republic. 

M  ver,  due  to  internal  management 

External  market  problems.  Enduro 
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,  the  plant  is  fully  operational 

( mploys  438  people.  It  is  the  only 

manufacturer  of  60-inch  continu- 

ijolled  stainless  steel. 

success   notwithstanding,   the 
plant  has  had  great  difficulty 
the  domestic  market  due 
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into  restraining  their  exports  of  this 
material  into  the  United  States.  In  De- 
cember, Ambassador  Yeutter  informed 
us  that  the  importation  of  this  materi- 
al from  Spain  was  being  monitored  to 
determine  whether  shifting  was  occur- 
ring. He  also  indicated  that  efforts  to 
press  Finland  to  restrain  its  exports 
would  continue. 

Since  then,  no  progress  has  been 
made  through  negotiations. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  efforts.  Senator  Glenn  and 
I  have  begun  considering  offering  a 
bill  similar  to  H.R.  3589  which  would 
impose  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  this  material.  We 
remain,  however,  interested  in  resolv- 
ing this  situation  without  having  to 
resort  to  legislated  quantitative  re- 
strictions. 

Consequently,  in  an  effort  to  high- 
light the  injury  occurring  to  our  con- 
stituent due  to  unrestrained  import 
growth,  the  Senate  steel  caucus  will 
request  meetings  in  the  near  future 
with  the  Ambassadors  of  the  nations 
involved  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. We  seek  to  negotiate  a 
remedy  to  this  imbalance  which  has 
had  such  an  injurious  effect  on  our 
constitutent. 

If  the  import  situation  continues  un- 
abated. Mercury's  plans  for  building  a 
new  mill  will  be  jeopardized.  This 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate  since 
this  new  mill  would  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  built  in  the  United  States  in 
over  30  years  and  would  mean  thou- 
sands of  jobs  for  Ohio. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues from  Ohio  for  their  eloquent 
statements  on  behalf  of  Mercury. 
Through  their  remarks  today  and 
through  prior  correspondence  I  have 
become  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances facing  Mercury  stainless  steel 
in  Ohio.  I  encourage  the  Senate  steel 
caucus  to  hold  these  meetings  and  I'd 
be  interested  in  attending  them. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  for  his 
comments.  As  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
explained  earlier,  the  current  VRA's 
do  not  address  this  market  because 
conditions  there  simply  were  not  a 
problem  when  they  were  negotiated. 
But  next  year,  the  Finance  Committee 
will  take  up  the  reauthorization  of  the 
steel  VRA's.  Woxild  the  distinguished 
chairman  agree  to  consider  this  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Given  the  conditions 
in  this  particular  market  which  you 
and  Senator  Metzenbaum  have  so 
clearly  described,  this  is  a  reasonable 
request,  assuming  that  current  market 
conditions  remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  friend  from  Texas  for  his  courtesy 
and  his  offer  to  consider  Mercury's 
problem. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I,  too.  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 


man for  his  graciousness  and  offer  to 
further  explore  this  matter. 

DOMISTIC  SUBSIDY  PROVISION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  for  the  record  an 
important  Issue  concerning  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  on  the  treatment  of  do- 
mestic subsidies  under  the  countervail- 
ing duty  law.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bills  contained  amendments  to 
the  definition  of  domestic  subsidy,  and 
the  House  receded  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. The  administration  has  indicated 
that  the  Senate  provision  is  accepta- 
ble. 

While  the  House  and  Senate  provi- 
sions are  similar  in  statutory  language, 
there  are  significant  differences  in  the 
two  provisions,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  legislative  history,  differences 
which  the  statement  of  managers  does 
not  clarify.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  this  issue  in  the  administration  of 
the  countervailing  duty  law,  I  want  to 
clarify  that  the  conference  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision. 

SECTION  1322  OF  H.R.  3 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  during 
the  April  21  debate  on  H.R.  3,  a  collo- 
quy occurred  on  the  House  floor  con- 
cerning section  1322  of  the  conference 
report. 

Section  1322  deals  with  enforcement 
of  the  President's  steel  program.  Spe- 
cifically, it  provides  explicit  authority 
to  enforce  quantitative  restrictions  on 
steel  imports  when  the  steel  product  is 
exported  from  a  country  that  is  cov- 
ered by  a  VRA— an  "arrangement" 
country— and  transshipped  or  trans- 
formed in  a  country  not  covered  by  a 
VRA— a  "nonarrangement"  country— 
before  entering  the  United  States. 

The  April  21  colloquy  on  the  House 
floor  states  that  the  provision  is  "not 
likely  to  apply"  to  certain  countries 
and  avers  that  one  country  in  particu- 
lar is  not  engaged  in  circumvention.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  that  the  conferees 
intended  this  authority  to  be  used  by 
the  administering  authority  whenever 
circumvention  of  the  VRA's  is  occur- 
ring. Moreover,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  such  circumvention  may  be 
occurring  when  imports  from  a  foreign 
country  or  insular  possession  increase 
dramatically,  surging  from  a  negligible 
amount  prior  to  implementation  of 
the  President's  steel  program  to  signif- 
icant levels  using  steel  from  VRA 
countries.  Would  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  conference  care 
to  comment  on  these  observations? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
statements  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  are  correct.  I 
would  also  note  that  the  conferees 
squarely  rejected  a  House  proposal 
aimed  at  exempting  one  country- 
Thailand— from  application  of  the  pro- 
vision. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  improved  GATT  subsidies  rules 
are  an  important  objective  in  the  Uru- 
guay roimd.  But  I  also  want  to  clarify 
that  in  this  bill  we  are  not  authorizing 
any  repetition  of  the  Tokyo  round  de- 
bacle where  the  United  States  gave 
away  the  injury  test  in  countervailing 
duty  cases  and  received  in  return 
nothing  more  than  a  vague  set  of  sub- 
sidy rules  and  an  ineffective  dispute 
settlement  mechanism. 

There  should  not  be  any  misconcep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  that  it  can  bring  back  an 
agreement  that  purports  to  substitute 
GATT  dispute  settlement  procedures 
for  U.S.  countervailing  duty  remedies 
or  weakens  the  U.S.  CVD  law  through 
a  higher  injury  standard,  subsidy  defi- 
nitions with  new  loopholes,  or  review 
by  international  panels  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  U.S.  courts. 

A  strong  position  against  subsidies  is 
the  foundation  of  a  free  market  phi- 
losophy, and  I  want  there  to  be  no 
doubt  that  we  are  not  in  this  bill  au- 
thorizing the  executive  branch  to  devi- 
ate from  these  important  market  prin- 
ciples. 

Can  the  manager  of  the  bill  provide 
any  reassurance  on  this  point? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  certainly  share  the 
Senator's  concern  in  this  regard  and 
can  assure  him  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  either  authorizes  or  encour- 
ages the  U.S.  Trade  Representative— 
or  others  in  the  administration— to 
accept  any  agreement  that  would  in- 
clude the  changes  in  subsidies  disci- 
pline outlined  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
economic  legislation  this  Congress  has 
considered  in  many  years.  It  is  the 
product  of  years  of  work.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  a  turning  point  in  the 
way  in  which  Congress  responds  to  the 
demands  of  a  global  competitive  econ- 
omy in  transition,  and  the  role  that 
Government,  business  and  labor  can 
play  in  bringing  about  a  more  competi- 
tive American  economy.  The  long  de- 
cline in  American  productivity  growth 
and  real  standard  of  living  can  be  re- 
versed, and  we  can  once  again  be  confi- 
dent that  our  country  is  prepared  and 
equipped  to  play  a  continued  leader- 
ship role  in  world  economic  affairs. 

As  others  have  noted  throughout 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  the  causes 
of  the  trade  deficit  are  complex  and 
many.  These  factors  range  from  the 
unfair  trade  practices  of  other  nations 
to  the  overvalued  dollar  caused  by  a 
huge  budget  deficit,  from  the  failings 
of  American  management  and  indus- 
try to  make  the  changes  and  invest- 
ments needed  to  keep  America  com- 
petitive, to  even  the  unnecessary  re- 
striction that  we  have  put  upon  our- 
selves with  overly  burdensome  nation- 
al security  export  controls. 

This  legislation  today  is  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  trade  deficit— 


the  remedies  it  contains  are  as  diverse 
as  the  causes  of  our  trade  deficit  itself. 
It  is  a  bill  which  reforms  our  critical 
trade  laws  to  allow  us  to  more  effec- 
tively respond  to  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, and  to  adjust  to  the  surges  and 
temporary  disequilibria  that  accompa- 
ny fair  trade.  The  trade  bill  sets  strong 
standards  for  U.S.  trade  policy  in  this 
regard,  and  sends  clear  signals  to  the 
administration  and  to  our  trading 
partners  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
not  shirk  from  the  enforcement  of 
international  trade  agreements.  Yet 
the  trade  bill— as  it  has  emerged  from 
the  conference  committee  does  not.  in 
my  view,  resort  to  protectionism;  on 
the  contrary  it  seeks  expanded  trade 
and  increased  U.S.  exports.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  one  that  we  need,  and  I  urge  the 
President  to  sign  it.  If  he  chooses  in- 
stead to  veto  the  bill,  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  reflect  the  overwhelming 
support  that  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed for  action  on  the  trade  deficit 
and  override  the  veto. 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of 
this  legislation  is  the  sweeping  nature 
of  its  approach.  The  bUl  represents 
the  work  and  contributions  of  almost 
every  key  committee  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding all  three  committees  on  which 
I  serve:  Commerce,  Small  Business, 
and  Foreign  Relations.  These  commit- 
tees have  contributed  some  of  the 
most  innovative  and  important  sec- 
tions of  the  entire  bill,  sections  which 
seek  to  expand  U.S.  exports,  improve 
the  Nation's  technical  and  educational 
resources,  promote  and  encourage 
public-private  partnerships  in  a  varie- 
ty of  fields,  and  establish  new  institu- 
tions for  addressing  U.S.  competitive- 
ness at  all  levels  of  society.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  this  bill  have  been  nearly  invisible 
during  the  debate  of  the  past  2  weeks 
because  the  need  for  such  steps  is  so 
fundamentally  necessary  as  to  be 
almost  unanimously  agreed  to. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  science 
and  technology,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  contributed  legislation 
which  makes  significant  improvements 
in  our  Nation's  capacity  to  play  a  lead- 
ership role  and  remain  internationally 
competitive.  Included  in  this  section  is 
a  proposal  which  I  coauthored  which 
establishes  a  new  program  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  support  Center's 
for  Excellence  in  Manufacturing  Tech- 
nology. The  bill  also  contains  the  pro- 
visions from  the  Senate  trade  bUl 
which  would  rename  and  refocus  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  creat- 
ing in  its  place  a  National  Institute  of 
Technology  with  an  expanded  role  in 
support  of  industrial  competitiveness. 
These  are  major  steps  which  should 
considerably  enhance  U.S.  long-term 
competitiveness  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  the  1986  report  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Working  Group  on  Eco- 
nomic Competitiveness,  on  which  I 
served. 


One  provision  from  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  section  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  retained  is  the 
program  called  "Training  for  Trade"— 
a  tied-aid  program  at  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program  which  will  im- 
prove U.S.  exports  of  high  technology 
and  other  products  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

This  program  is  one  I  developed  and 
introduced  as  separate  legislation  on 
October  10,  1986  and  again  in  March 
1987.  It  is  directed  toward  assisting 
American  finns  in  opening  new  mar- 
kets in  the  People  Republic  of  China. 
That  country  is  obviously  a  major, 
long-term  market  for  the  export  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  This  legisla- 
tion is  an  effort  to  make  America  a 
leading  competitor  in  the  largest  and 
most  important  trade  market  to 
emerge  in  more  than  40  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  am  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference report  contains  several  meas- 
ures which  include  steps  designed  to 
expand  exports  by  U.S.  small  business- 
es and  make  the  export  promotion  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  SBA  more  ef- 
fective. In  this  regard,  I  believe  that 
the  additional  $5  million  authorization 
for  small  business  development  cen- 
ters to  provide  export-related  services 
to  small  businesses  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant. 

Although  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  in  February  I 
joined  Senator  Cranston  in  introduc- 
ing S.  652.  a  bill  which  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  proposing  long  over- 
due reforms  to  the  Nation's  system  of 
high  technology  export  controls. 
While  I  wish  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  included  more  of  the  re- 
forms we  proposed  in  this  legislation,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  compromise  does 
contain  important  steps  in  this  area. 
The  high-technology  market  is  one  of 
the  most  crucial  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  and  our  exports  of  electron- 
ics, computers,  and  aerospace  materi- 
als are  a  central  feature  of  this 
market.  Elxisting  American  policy,  de- 
spite sincere  efforts  in  previous  years, 
does  not  allow  for  high-technology 
products  to  flow  to  our  allies  abroad  as 
freely  as  they  could.  Thus,  the  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  exports  serve  to  hamper 
our  long-nm  national  security  inter- 
ests by  limiting  our  export  capacity 
without  adequately  reesponding  to  our 
present  national  security  demands. 

At  the  present  time,  export  controls 
impose  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
American  manufactuers  of  high-tech- 
nology products  in  an  already  highly 
competitive  market.  First,  the  extent 
of  these  controls  supports  a  perception 
among  our  foreign  trade  partners  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a  dependable 
source  of  goods,  particularly  those 
which  require  a  continuing  flow  of 
service  and  replacement  parts  on  a 
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timetable.    In    addition,    re- 
regulations    the    demand    for 
.n   products.   Finally,   the   ex- 
incurred  in  the  complex  and 
licensing  process  result  in  in- 
nonproductive  overhead  costs 
discourage  many  American  corn- 
large  and  small,  from  entering 
market, 
pleased    to    see    that    many 
J  provisions  were  included  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  conference 
ee.  It  has  become  increasingly 
in  recent  years  that,  despite 
„v.J-intentioned  efforts  of  previ- 
(  ngressional  legislation,  there  is  a 
need    for    reform    in    the 
export  control  system.  This 
B.v^  must  continue  to  work  for 
n  aintenance  of  competitiveness  in 
ndustry,  and  to  overcome  exist- 
n  gulation  which  serves  only  to  un- 
our  national  security  and  eco- 
interests.  . 

President,  the  last  issue  I  wish 
is  the  most  controversial 
and   certainly   the   boldest 
of  the  entire  bill,  the  require- 
that  companies  provide  60  days 
notification  of  plant  closings 
j„.  layoffs. 

he  heart  of  this  provision  is  the 

that  in  a  dynamic  world 

with    immense    and    rapid 

changes,  workers  will  be 

.^^-    from    their    jobs.    Indeed, 

1981  to  1986  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

;s  estimates  that  more  than  11 

workers  lost  their  jobs  under 

suggesting    that    they 

not  get  them  back. 

President  the  solution  to  the 

dislocation  of  workers  and  dis- 

j  to  personal  and  family  life  is 

,o  erect  trade  barriers  or  retard 

advancement.  Such  ac- 

would  in  the  long-run  reduce  our 

of  living. 

the  solution  can  be  found  in 

ightly  crafted  legislation  formu- 
by   my   distinguished  colleague 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
__.  and  Human  Resources,  Sena- 
iowARD  Kennedy.  That  legislation 
les  $980  million  annually  to  re- 
and  provide  related  services  to 
d  workers  as  part  of  the  Job 
Partnership  Act  [JTPAl. 
this  program,  funds  will  be 
to  States  that  develop  com- 
worker    adjustment    pro- 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
will   have   funds   available   for 
programs    and    other 
purposes  related  to  the 

of  dislocated  workers. 

all  of  these  programs  designed 

the  transition  from  one  job  to 

will  be  much  more  successful 

is    advance    notification    of 

closings  or  massive  layoffs. 

Office   of   Technology   Assess- 

[OTA]  and  a  panel  from  the  Na- 

Academy  of  Sciences  have  both 
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indicated  that  advance  warnings  about 
plant  closings,  or  layoffs,  enables 
workers  to  plan  career  changes  and  to 
put   adjustment  assistance  to   better 

use. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
this  legislation  accomplishes.  It  com- 
bines assistance  to  dislocated  workers 
with  a  requirement  for  advance  notifi- 
cation. The  legislation  before  us  has 
been  rewritten  and  perfected.  The 
length  of  the  notification  period  has 
been  reduced  to  60  days— providing 
the  minimum  suggested  by  OTA  but 
also  recognizing  that  a  longer  notifica- 
tion period  might  impose  unreason- 
able costs  on  business  firms. 

Small  firms  are  exempted  from  the 
notification  procedures  and  other  ex- 
emptions are  provided.  The  legislation 
does  not  require  consultation  or  disclo- 
sure of  information,  and  there  are  ex- 
emptions for  closings  due  to  unantici- 
pated circumstances  and  for  "falter- 
ing" firms  for  which  the  announce- 
ment of  layoffs  would  jeopardize  their 
survival. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  belongs  in  an  omnibus 
trade  bill.  It  will  make  us  more  com- 
petitive by  insuring  that  dislocated 
workers  are  adequately  retrained  and 
quickly  re-employed  in  our  changing 
workforce. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  with  the  product  of  so  much 
hard  work.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 
firm,  without  being  over  zealous  or 
protectionist.  It  is  comprehensive.  It 
addresses  the  scope  of  causes,  beyond 
pure  trade  law,  that  give  rise  to  our 
competitive  problems. 

Being  competitive  in  today's  world 
means  being  able  to  earn— not 
borrow— a  rising  standard  of  living  for 
all  of  our  citizens.  New  technologies 
and  successful  economic  development 
strategies  abroad  have  created  a  fun- 
damentally new  and  highly  competi- 
tive challenge  for  the  United  States. 

We  can  meet  that  challenge— and 
this  bill  is  a  good  start.  But  it  will  take 
more  than  just  the  Congress.  The  in- 
novation America  needs  will  come 
from  the  ingenuity,  talents,  brains  and 
brawn  of  each  individual  citizen  and 
firm.  It  will  come  from  all  across  this 
Nation.  Together,  we  will  rebuild 
Americas  economic  competitiveness, 
and  make  our  economy,  and  our 
Nation,  the  world's  leader  once  again. 
And  in  doing  so,  we  will  increase  the 
opportunities  and  decrease  the  insecu- 
rities for  every  person  and  every 
family  in  Massachusetts  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 

SECTION  1908  OF  THE  TRADE  BILL:  DUTY-FREE 
SALES  ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  his  superb  work 
on  this  bill  and  especially  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  Duty-Free  Sales  Enterprise 
Act  which  I  sponsored  in  our  commit- 
tee. This  legislation  will,  for  the  first 


time,  provide  a  clear  and  reasonably 
statutory  basis  for  the  operation  of 
duty-free  stores  and  for  their  regula- 
tion by  the  Customs  Service.  Duty-free 
stores  are  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  for  many  States  and  local- 
ities, including  Texas.  Hawaii,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  and  others  far 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  legislation 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  several  changes  have  been 
made  to  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  a  series  of  questions 
in  order  to  ensure  that  I  correctly  un- 
derstand these  changes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
respond  to  the  Senator's  questions. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Section  (b)(3)(B) 
provides  that  duty-free  stores  at  air- 
ports are  to  adopt  procedures,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  to  limit  sales  of  mer- 
chandise to  so-called  personal  use 
quantities,  as  defined  in  section  8(G). 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  provi- 
sion does  not  authorize  the  Customs 
Service  to  prescribe  by  regulation  spe- 
cific quantities  of  merchandise  that 
may  be  sold  to  a  particular  customer, 
but  rather  only  to  provide  guidance  to 
operators  of  duty-free  stores  as  to  the 
distinction  between  "retail"  and 
"wholesale"  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise. Does  the  Senator  agree  with  my 
interpretation? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes.  Nothing  in  this 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  prescribe  specific 
limits  on  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
that  may  be  sold  to  a  specific  custom- 
er. There  are  far  too  many  different 
types  of  situations  which  may  arise  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  attempt  to 
tell  an  operator  of  a  duty-free  store 
what  constitutes  personal  use.  The 
provision  in  question  is  intended  to 
permit  the  Customs  Service  only  to 
ensure  that  airport  duty-free  stores 
are  not  wholesale  operations;  the  pro- 
vision is  not  authority  to  limit  the  le- 
gitimate business  activities  of  duty- 
free stores  beyond  that. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  confirming  my  understanding. 
My  next  question  relates  to  section 
(b)(3)(D).  which  provides  that  the 
Customs  Service  may  not  require  that 
merchandise  sold  in  a  duty-free  store 
be  marked  to  indicate  that  it  was  sold 
by  a  duty-free  store  unless  the  Service 
finds  a  pattern  at  a  particular  location 
involving  specific  items  of  merchan- 
dise in  which  the  goods  are  reimported 
into  the  United  States  without  the  in- 
dividual declaring  them  as  having 
been  acquired  in  the  United  States. 
First.  I  understand  that  before  mark- 
ing can  be  required,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice must  document  a  pattern  of  reim- 
portation and.  if  it  does,  marking  can 
only  be  required  on  the  types  of  mer- 


chandise found  to  be  involved  in  the 
reimportation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Episodic  or  occasional  instances 
of  reimportation  would  not  constitute 
a  pattern.  The  Senator  is  also  correct 
that  we  intend  for  marking  to  be  im- 
posed if  a  pattern  of  reimportation  is 
found  only  on  the  specific  types  of 
merchandise  involved  in  the  reimpor- 
tation. Furthermore,  before  marking 
may  be  imposed,  the  operator  of  the 
duty-free  store  which  would  be  affect- 
ed must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Customs  Service. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  concerned 
that  even  in  those  rare  instances  in 
which  marking  will  be  required,  the 
marking  of  merchandise  could  be 
costly  to  the  operator  and  could  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  the  merchandise. 
How.  for  example,  could  one  mark  a 
crystal  liquor  decanter  without  dimin- 
ishing its  value? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  and  wish  to  make  clear 
that  we  fully  intend  for  the  Customs 
Service  to  consider  the  cost  of  marking 
and  to  choose  the  least  costly  system. 
Moreover,  no  marking  may  be  required 
at  all  if  it  would  diminish  the  value  of 
the  item.  Thus,  a  crystal  decanter 
could  not  be  required  to  be  indelibly 
marked,  since  any  marking  would  nec- 
essarily diminish  its  value.  The  same 
would  be  true  for  most  items  of  cloth- 
ing, leather  goods,  jewelry,  and  other 
items. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Section  (b)(3)(P) 
sets  forth  three  ways  in  which  an  air- 
port duty-free  store  may  deliver  mer- 
chandise to  the  purchaser.  Under  this 
section,  merchandise  may  be  delivered 
in  a  so-called  sterile  area,  at  the  exit 
point  or  by  placing  the  merchandise 
on  the  plane  for  carriage  as  passenger 
baggage.  That  section  also  provides 
that  if  the  duty-free  store  attempted 
to  effect  delivery  in  one  of  these  ways 
but,  in  a  specific  instance,  could  not.  it 
may  then  arrange  to  get  the  merchan- 
dise to  its  customer  by  any  other  rea- 
sonable means.  As  an  example,  this  ex- 
ception would  apply  where  unbe- 
knownst to  the  duty-free  store  a  pas- 
senger changed  flight  reservations. 
When  this  section  was  drafted,  it  was 
clearly  intended  that  the  first  three 
delivery  methods  be  the  exclusive  de- 
livery methods  for  airport  duty-free 
stores.  The  fourth  method  is  available 
only  where  a  duty-free  store  which  is 
authorized  to  deliver  merchandise 
through  one  of  the  first  three  meth- 
ods runs  into  a  problem  in  an  isolated 

QQCp 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Again,  the  Senator's 
understanding  is  correct.  The  legisla- 
tion sets  forth  three  alternative  deliv- 
ery methods  for  an  airport  duty-free 
store.  One  or  more  of  these  methods 
must  be  used,  unless,  after  making  a 
good  faith  effort  in  a  specific  case,  a 
problem  such  as  the  Senator  describes 


arises,  in  which  case  the  operator  of 
the  duty-free  store  may  use  any  rea- 
sonable method  to  make  delivery  of 
the  merchandise. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  answers  to  my  questions 
and  for  confirming  my  understanding 
of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreement  on  H.R.  3  in- 
cludes a  section  on  telecommunica- 
tiona  which  we  all  hope  will  result  in  a 
freer  and  more  open  world  market  in 
telecommunications  trade. 

We  agreed  in  conference  to  delete 
similar  provisions  in  both  bills  which 
would  have  protected  binding  con- 
tracts from  any  retaliation  taken 
under  this  provision.  The  administra- 
tion insisted  it  needed  total  discretion 
to  act,  without  the  constraint  of  a 
binding  contract  rule.  The  statement 
of  managers  makes  clear,  however, 
that  the  deletion  of  the  provision  on 
contract  sanctity  does  not  license  the 
administration  to  disregard  the  nega- 
tive impact  of  retaliatory  actions  on 
domestic  purchasers  of  equipment  and 
services. 

This  negative  impact  could  be  par- 
ticularly severe  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
gional operating  companies  which  are 
not  permitted  to  manufacture  tele- 
communications equipment  for  their 
own  use.  These  companies  are  legally 
obliged  to  rely  on  suppliers  to  meet 
their  obligations  under  multiyear  in- 
vestment projects.  Changes  in  these 
companies'  telecommunications  net- 
works must  be  made  systematically 
over  time  and  with  compatible  compo- 
nents if  investments  already  made  in 
these  networks  are  to  remain  useful 
and  if  new  services  are  to  be  made 
available  to  consumers  on  a  broad 
basis. 

Accordingly,  the  administration 
must  make  every  effort  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  the  binding  contracts  of 
these  companies.  Whatever  consider- 
ations may  be  relevant  in  the  case  of 
most  domestic  companies,  the  argu- 
ments are  particularly  strong  against 
retaliatory  actions  which  interfere 
with  the  binding  contracts  of  the  re- 
gional operating  companies. 

INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  applaud  the  efforts  led  by  Senator 
Bentsen  and  so  many  others  in  man- 
aging to  achieve  agreements  on  this 
very  significant  trade  and  competitive- 
ness legislation. 

In  the  months  that  have  passed 
since  the  Senate  approved  the  legisla- 
tion, evidence  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ures have  only  mounted.  Specifically 
with  respect  to  the  need  to  protect  in- 
tellectual property,  which  I  would  like 
to  address  at  this  point.  I  refer  to  the 
recent  finding  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission. 

The  ITC  found  that  the  piracy  and 
inadequate  protection  of  American  in- 
tellectal    property    has    resulted    in 


worldwide  losses  of  close  to  $24  billion. 
In  some  industrial  sectors,  losses 
amount  to  a  shockingly  high  propor- 
tion of  total  sales  affect  by  intellectual 
property.  In  the  case  of  scientific  and 
photographic  goods,  losses  amounted 
to  21  percent;  software  and  computers, 
17  percent;  electronics,  10  percent;  en- 
tertairmient,  9  percent;  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, 8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of 
America's  most  competitive  industries. 
They  are  exporting  industries.  And 
there  innovation,  and  their  technolo- 
gy, are  being  ripped  off.  America  is 
losing  sales.  It  is  losing  jobs.  And  it  is 
losing  its  competitive  edge. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
we  approve  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
ference report,  to  strengthen  intellecu- 
tal  property  protection.  That  is  why  it 
is  so  disturbing  that  the  President  has 
threatened  to  veto  this  important  leg- 
islation—legislation not  to  protect 
markets,  to  protect  American  ideas. 
Legislation  not  to  hinder  trade,  but  to 
stop  unfair  trade. 

America's  economic  edge  is  its  tech- 
nology and  its  innovation.  But,  if  we're 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor— the 
jobs  and  growth  that  are  to  come  from 
innovation— we  need  to  stop  the  piracy 
of  American  intellectual  property.  I 
refer  to  U.S.  patents,  copyrights, 
trademarks,  trade  secrets,  and  semi- 
conductor masks. 

In  my  State,  this  is  a  critical  issue. 
New  Jersey  is  among  the  most  inven- 
tive States  in  the  Nation.  Research- 
based  firms  are  plowing  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  development  of  new 
products  and  processes.  They  need  the 
assurance  that  others  will  not  be  able 
to  take  a  free  ride  on  the  investment. 

It  takes  as  much  as  $150  million  if 
not  more  to  develop  and  bring  a  new 
pharamceutical  product  to  market. 
Yet,  an  average  chemist  could  dupli- 
cate it  with  ease.  A  new  family  of 
semiconductor  chips  may  cost  $100 
million  or  more  to  design,  yet  can  be 
copied  for  less  than  $1  million. 

We  need  to  take  action.  The  confer- 
ence report  before  us  would  do  that.  It 
incorporates  a  number  of  important 
reforms  of  intellectual  property  right 
protection.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  discuss  those. 

SECTION  337 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
includes  amendments  to  section  337  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  remove  hur- 
dles that  stand  in  the  way  of  innova- 
tors' ability  to  get  protection  from  the 
International  Trade  Conmiission. 
These  changes  were  originally  em- 
bodied in  S.  486,  which  I  was  pleased 
to  sponsor  and  be  joined  by  Senator 
Roth  and  others. 

Section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
empowers  the  ITC  to  exclude  imports 
when  the  importer  engages  in  unfair 
acts  such  as  the  piracy  of  American  in- 
ventions. But,  the  law  needs  to  be  im- 
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Currently,  one  has  to  prove 
i  Tiports  would  destroy  or  injure  a 
i  idustry,  an  industry  that  is  ef f i- 
ind  economically  operated, 
exclude  foreign  goods,  proof  of 
should  be  enough.  That  is  what 
rade  measure  would  do,  by  re- 
the  requirement  that  injury  be 
„.  Infringement  is  injury, 
also  relax  the  so-called  industry 
•ement,   under   which   inventors 
now  exploit  their  invention  by 
in   the   United   States   in 
to  secure  relief.  For  better  or 
we  are  mpre  and  more  an  infor- 
.  based  economy.  For  those  who 
substantial  investments  in  re- 
.  there  should  be  a  remedy.  For 
who   make   substantial   invest- 
in  the  creation  of  intellectual 
and  then  license  their  cre- 
„  there  should  be  a  remedy. 
President,  as  the  original  author 
._;  section  337  reforms,  it  has  been 
i;  itent  that  substantial  investment 
d  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
and  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
^irson  or  entity  seeking  to  enforce 
r  ght.  This  provision  should  enable 
;  inventors  and  small  busi- 
who  otherise  lack  the  capacity 
their  product  to  seek  relief 
section  337.  Substantial  invest- 
for  these  intellectual  property 
should  be  defined  in  terms  of 
1  ibor,  time,  as  well  as  financial  re- 
5  they  have  committed  to  devel- 
patenting  or  licensing  their  in- 
ons.    Smaller    businesses    should 
)e  denied  the  right  to  seek  relief 
because  they  may  have  made 
ler    financial    investments    than 
companies,  in  developing  or  ex- 
g  an  intellectual  property  right, 
legislation  would  address  other 
ms  with  section  337.  It  would 
sure  that  the  ITC  acts  promptly 
^ergency  complaints.  The  legisla- 
makes  clear  that  once  a  firm  is 
guilty  and  subject  to  an  exclu- 
order,  that  firm  has  the  burden  of 
if  it  wants  to  reopen  the  case.  It 
.„  clear  that  where  a  party  seeks  a 
,ed  exclusion  order,  and  a  defend- 
lefaults  without  good  cause,  relief 
be  forthcoming.  To  deter  port 
_.^...„,  the  legislation  gives  the  ITC 
?ower  to  order  the  seizure  and  for- 
of  goods,  as  opposed  to  simply 
their  exclusion  from  the  U.S. 
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PROCESS  PATENT  REFORM 

conference  report  also  incorpo- 

process     patent     reform.     Its 

,is  are  based  on  the  text  of  S. 

„  which  Senator  DeConcini,  Sena- 

Hatch  and  I  were  able  to  craft 

a  great  deal  of  effort.  Mr.  Presi- 

I  want  to  applaud  my  colleagues 

.  Patent  Subcommittee  for  their 

work  in  securing  a  compromise 

the  House.  This  represents  the 

of    an    effort    that    has 

spahned  many  years. 
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This  trade  measure  would  finally 
make  it  a  violation  of  U.S.  patent  law. 
to  import  into  the  United  States  or 
sell  products  in  our  country,  that  were 
made  abroad  through  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  American  patented  process- 

cs. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  issue  of 
whether  and  to  what  extent  parties 
whom  one  might  characterize  as  inno- 
cent should  be  held  liable  for  damages 
or  subject  to  an  injunction.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  basic  principle  of  the 
process  patent  legislation  has  been 
that  an  importer  or  seller  of  products 
shall  be  liable  for  infringement,  even 
though  the  importer  or  seller  does  not 
actually  use  the  patented  process.  Par- 
ticularly where  the  party  actually 
using  the  process  may  be  operating 
abroad,  the  importer  or  seller  is  the 
only  party  reachable  in  U.S.  courts. 
The  importer  or  seller  can  then  turn 
to  the  party  using  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
before  us  is  an  effort  to  reconcile 
these  issues.  Is  it  a  perfect  resolution? 
Of  course  not.  But,  it  is  a  good  com- 
promise and  one  that  deserves  sup- 
port. 

NEGOTIATING  MULTINATIONAL  IP  STANDARDS 

Mr.  President,  while  337  and  process 
patent  reform  wiU  help  rid  the  Ameri- 
can market  of  infringing  goods,  we 
need  to  do  more  about  infringement 
abroad.  We  must  take  steps  to  increase 
intellectual  property  right  protection 
in  other  countries.  At  stake  are  Ameri- 
can exports  and  American  jobs. 

The  conference  report  sets  out  nego- 
tiating objectives  for  the  next  trade 
round.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes intellectual  property  right  pro- 
tection as  one  of  our  major  objectives. 
We  need  minimum  international 
standards  of  protection. 

While  there  exist  international 
agreements  on  intellectual  property, 
they  often  require  only  that  the 
Nation  provide  national  treatment- 
meaning  that  foreigners  get  the  same 
protection  as  citizens.  In  many  cases, 
this  means  no  protection  at  all.  The 
conventions  were  never  intended  to  be 
used  as  enforcement  mechanism,  nor 
do  they  have  bilateral  or  multilateral 
dispute  settlement  provisions.  They 
are  not  self-executing.  That's  why  we 
need  to  negotiate  new  multilateral 
agreements  to  strengthen  intellectual 
property  protection. 

UNFAIR  TRADE  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  MARKET 
ACCESS 

The  conference  report  would  also  re- 
quire the  USTR  to  identify  priority 
nations  that  deny  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property.  Those  top  infringing 
countries  would  then  become  the 
target  of  unfair  trade  investigations. 
Mr.  President,  these  provisions  had 
their  origin  in  S.  335.  which  I  was 
pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring.  It  is  crit- 
ical that  we  take  swift  action  against 
those  nations  that  would  bar  our  in- 


dustries from  their  markets  and  deny 
them  a  fair  chance  to  compete. 

Mr.  President,  our  trade  deficit 
cannot  be  erased  overnight.  We  need 
to  remove  unfair  trade  practices.  We 
need  to  promote  American  competi- 
tiveness. American  innovation  is  key  to 
American  competitiveness.  That  inno- 
vation is  tied  up  in  our  patents,  copy- 
rights, trademarks  and  semiconductor 
mask  works.  We  need  to  protect  those 
rights,  and  take  action  to  gain  respect 
for  those  rights  abroad. 

This  is  one  of  many  steps  we  need  to 
take.  This  is  one  of  the  many  steps  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  before 
us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Senator  Inouye,  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  trade  bill 
conference  report  does  not  include  a 
provision  that,  beyond  any  question 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  present  administration  might 
have,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  special 
sugar  reexport  program  that  was  pre- 
viously adopted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  a  disappointment. 
Senator  Graham.  As  the  author  of  the 
Sugar  Reexport  F*rogram  that  Con- 
gress passed  as  part  of  the  continuing 
resolution  last  December.  This  pro- 
gram provides  a  mechanism  allowing 
friendly  CBI  countries  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  ship  an  additional  400.000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  to  refiners  in  the 
United  States.  This  program  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  no  money,  would 
not  affect  the  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ers, would  benefit  the  United  States 
refiners,  and  most  importantly,  would 
provide  a  much  needed  sugar  market 
for  the  economically  strapped  econo- 
mies of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Senator  Inotjye.  you 
and  I,  joined  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, have  written  the  President  ex- 
pressing our  strong  desire  to  see  this 
needed  program  become  a  reality.  Has 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture informed  you  what  changes  to 
the  program's  language  they  feel  are 
necessary  to  allow  the  speedy  imple- 
mentation of  this  innovative  program? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Unfortunately.  Sena- 
tor Graham.  I  have  had  not  communi- 
cation from  the  administration  indi- 
cating how  we  might  amend  the 
present  language  to  bring  about  the 
implementation  of  the  Sugar  Reex- 
port Program.  For  my  part.  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  already  provided 
the  Secretary  with  the  authority  he 
requires  to  put  this  program  into  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  work  to- 
gether and  with  our  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  address  a 
serious  foreign  policy  problem— how  to 
assist  our  friends  in  the  developing 


world  who  are  largely  dependent  on 
their  sugar  production. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  will  certainly  continue  to  press  for 
the  administration  to  carry  out  the 
law  that  Congress  has  already  mandat- 
ed. 

MARKETING  ORDER  PROVISION 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  address  a  provision  in 
the  Onmibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  dealing  with  the  importation 
of  grapes  and  other  fruit  into  the 
United  States.  I  worked  closely  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Senator  Leahy,  on 
this  issue,  and  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  to  work  out  a  fair 
compromise. 

The  compromise  in  the  conference 
report  on  this  issue  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretion  to 
advance  the  starting  date  of  a  market- 
ing order  for  up  to  35  days.  In  order  to 
exercise  his  discretion,  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  determine  that  the  ad- 
ditional period  is  necessary  to  prevent 
an  imported  commodity  from  circum- 
venting the  grade,  size,  quality,  or  ma- 
turity standards  of  an  existing  market- 
ing order. 

The  need  for  such  an  additional 
period  would  be  examined  every  3 
years,  upon  request,  to  determine  if  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  imported  com- 
modities from  circumventing  the  mar- 
keting order.  It  is  my  understandin. 
that  if  no  significant  evidence  of  cir- 
cumvention is  found  during  the 
review,  the  Secretary  would  drop  the 
extension  of  the  marketing  order. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
Senate  provision,  which  I  helped  to 
craft,  prevail  on  this  issue.  The  Senate 
provision  would  have  limited  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Secretary  to 
extend  the  marketing  orders  to  30 
days  and  would  have  required  that  the 
Secretary  make  certain  findings  each 
year  before  extending  the  marketing 
order.  It  represented  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  domestic  grape 
growers  and  the  needs  of  the  consum- 
ers and  those  whose  livelihoods 
depend  on  the  import  of  grapes.  None- 
theless, the  compromise  worked  out  by 
the  conferees  is  far  more  acceptable 
than  the  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  background  is 
helpful  to  understand  why  this  issue  is 
so  important  to  me  and  New  Jersey.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  market- 
ing orders  are  standards  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  reg- 
ulate the  size,  quality,  grade,  and 
other  characteristics  of  imported  and 
domestic  commodities.  Some  market- 
ing orders  are  effective  all  year  round, 
while  others  are  effective  for  some 
portion  of  the  year.  Historically,  if  the 
domestic  commodity  is  available  all 
year,  the  marketing  order  is  effective 
all  year.  By  the  same  token,  if  the  do- 
mestic commodity  is  seasonal,  the 
marketing  order  standards  are  only  ef- 


fective for  the  period  of  time  the  do- 
mestic commodity  is  on  the  market. 

The  House  provision  would  have 
given  the  Secretary  extremely  broad 
authority  to  advance  the  effective  date 
of  any  marketing  order  governing 
commodities  to  prevent  the  import  of 
commodities  that  don't  meet  the  mar- 
keting order  standards.  The  exercise 
of  this  extremely  broad  authority 
would  have  had  an  extremely  negative 
impact  on  grapes  and  other  imported 
fruit  that  moves  through  the  ports  on 
the  eastern  seaboard.  It  could  have 
stopped  them  altogether. 

Let  me  explain  why.  The  marketing 
order  for  grapes  is  now  in  effect  from 
April  20  to  August  15.  the  time  when 
Californian  grapes  are  on  the  market. 
From  December  until  April  20,  when 
the  marketing  order  goes  into  effect, 
the  ports  in  Delaware.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  enjoy  a 
thriving  trade  from  imported  fruit 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia.  Moroc- 
co, Chile,  and  Argentina.  These  ship- 
ments of  fruits  are  the  lifeblood  of 
these  ports. 

Grapes  are  the  single  most  impor- 
tant commodity  handled  at  the  Ports 
of  Philadelphia.  They  are  critical  to 
the  port  region  economy,  and  result  in 
hundreds  of  jobs.  About  28  million 
cases  of  grapes  alone  pass  through  the 
Ports  of  South  Jersey  and  Philadel- 
phia yearly.  Armually,  that  represents 
about  25  percent  of  the  man-hours  in 
the  ports,  totaling  about  $45  million  in 
direct  fees  and  $120  million  in  indirect 
fees  to  businesses  throughout  the 
Delaware  Valley. 

However,  once  the  marketing  order 
on  grapes  goes  into  effect,  no  imported 
grapes  move  through  the  ports.  That 
is  because  the  marketing  order  im- 
poses discriminatory  standards  on  the 
imported  grapes.  Imported  grapes 
must  meet  shipping  point  standards  at 
the  point  where  they  enter  the  domes- 
tic market.  But  when  they  enter  the 
domestic  market,  they  have  often  un- 
dergone 2  weeks  or  more  of  land  and 
ocean  transport  from  the  place  of 
packing. 

In  contrast,  domestic  grapes  are  per- 
mitted to  meet  those  same  standards 
at  the  packing  plant,  shortly  after  har- 
vest and  before  packing  and  shipping. 
Thus,  they  are  able  to  meet  the  rigor- 
ous shipping  point  standards  at  a 
much  earlier  point  in  time.  Even  if  do- 
mestic grapes  are  later  placed  in  cold 
storage  for  several  weeks  and  then 
shipped  across  the  United  States,  as 
they  frequently  are,  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  reinspected  after  ship- 
ping. At  that  delivery  point,  domestic 
grapes  are  inspected,  if  at  all,  under 
the  delivery  point  standards,  which 
are  much  less  rigorous. 

What  this  means  is  that  while  domes- 
tic grapes  are  inspected  a  few  days 
after  being  picked,  Chilean  grapes  are 
inspected  upon  arrival  in  the  United 
States,    18    to    22    days    after    being 


picked.  Yet  they  must  meet  the  same 
standards  of  quality. 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  inspect  domestic  and  import- 
ed grapes  at  comparable  stages  in 
their  shipment  under  the  marketing 
order,  once  the  marketing  order  goes 
into  effect,  imported  grapes  are  at  a 
severe  disadvantage.  It's  not  surprising 
that  few  imported  grapes  enter  the 
U.S.  market  during  the  marketing 
order  period  and  for  several  weeks 
prior  to  its  effective  date.  And  the  dis- 
criminatory standard  for  grapes  has  a 
chilling  effect  on  imports  of  other 
fruit,  since  they  are  shipped  on  the 
same  vessels. 

It's  not  only  the  ports  who  suffer 
from  the  dearth  of  imported  grapes 
and  other  fruit  during  the  marketing 
order  period,  and  who  will  therefore 
suffer  more  if  the  marketing  order  is 
indiscriminately  advanced.  The  con- 
sumer suffers  too.  The  consumer  is  de- 
prived of  the  commodity  that  would 
otherwise  come  in  during  the  time 
period  that  would  be  covered  under 
the  expanded  marketing  order.  The 
consumer  is  deprived  since  exporters 
do  not  want  to  risk  sending  commod- 
ities to  our  market  that  may  not  meet 
the  shipping  point  standards,  so  they 
send  very  few  or  none  at  all. 

Also,  the  consumer  ends  up  paying 
higher  prices  for  any  imported  grapes 
that  do  make  it  to  this  country.  Be- 
cause of  lack  of  competition  for  do- 
mestic grapes  just  prior  to  and  during 
the  period  the  marketing  order  is  in 
effect,  the  domestic  grape  growers  can 
demand  and  receive  higher  prices  for 
grapes  from  the  consumer. 

Advancing  the  effective  date  of  the 
marketing  order  by  35  days  will  not 
benefit  the  ports  or  the  consumer.  But 
it  will  certainly  be  far  less  damaging 
than  a  permanent  ban  on  imported 
fruit  that  could  have  resulted  under 
the  House  provision. 

This  provision  emerged  as  a  response 
to  complaints  by  domestic  growers 
that  imported  grapes  enter  our  coun- 
try before  the  effective  date  of  the 
marketing  order,  are  stored,  and  then 
are  released  during  the  time  the  mar- 
keting order  is  in  effect  "without  meet- 
ing the  standards  which  the  domestic 
grapes  must  meet. 

I  would  dispute  that  this  actually 
happens.  In  an  administrative  hearing 
before  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  on  the  issue  of  advancing  the 
marketing  order  from  May  1  to  April 
10,  the  California  Desert  Grape 
League  and  the  California  Desert 
Grape  Administrative  Committee 
made  this  very  argument.  It  was  based 
on  a  "cold  storage"  study  that  sup- 
posedly proved  that  grapes  were 
brought  in  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  marketing  order,  were  stored,  and 
then  sold  after  the  date  of  the  market- 
ing order  without  meeting  its  stand- 
ards. However,  that  study  was  based 
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y..^.^  more  than  telephone  inter- 
md  has  been  challenged  by  the 
of  grapes. 
.,  even  assuming  that  grapes 
in  to  the  country  prior  to  the 
order  and  enter  the  market 
the   marketing   order   period, 
^  is  little  evidence  that  the  grapes 
sijbstandard.  The  records  kept  by 
(laware  River  Port  Authority  in- 
that  this  is  not  a  problem.  Last 
from  April   10  to  May   1,  only 
.-j  of  1  percent  of  the  Chile- 
failed  to  meet  the  standards. 
President,  one  way  to  address 
i»ue    of    allegedly    substandard 
would  be  for  the  Department 
Afericulture    to    inspect    Chilean 
at  the  point  of  shipment  in 
These  inspections  could  be  done 
user  fee  basis  under  terms  and 
that  currently  apply  to  the 
inspections      of      Mexican 
within    the    boundaries    of 
I    see    no    reason   why    this 
be  done  here. 

inspections  at  the  point 

was  touched  on  during  the 

on  this  issue.  But  it  has  not 

thoroughly    reviewed    by    Con- 

I  would  encourage  the  Senate 

Committee  to  look  at  this 

and  hold  a  hearing  on  the  fea- 
^  of  such  a  proposal.  I  look  for- 
te working  with  my  colleagues  on 
i^sue  in  the  future. 

GRASSLEY.   Mr.   President,   I 

previously  spoken  about  certain 

which  concern  me  in  the  trade 

...  ethanol  problem,  the  creation 

Council  on  Competitiveness,  the 

ation  in  the  education  provision 

.R.  5,  the  budget  considerations 

1  he  plant-closing  notification  pro- 

The  labor  and  employment  pro- 

^  have  been  masked  as  a  simple 

■closing  notification  requirement. 

President,  I  have  listened  with 

interest  to  the  argimients  for 

Lgainst  the  plant-closing  notif ica- 

equirement. 

are    characterizing    it    as    a 

straightforward       provision 

.   at   helping   ease   workers   and 

families  through  the  difficulties 

result  from  plant  closings.  This 

fair.  It  sounds  humane. 

I    wish    it   were   as 
as  it  looks.  And  would  like  to 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  urge 
to  take  a  closer  look. 

concerned  that,  while  protect- 

;mployees'  right  to  notice  of  a 

shutdown  or  layoff,  it  may  very 

also  create  a  framework  for  the 

American  jobs  as  it  regulates 

of  businesses  within  our  econ- 

I  have  reviewed  the  plant-closing 

which     is    anything    but 

and  it  has  left  me  with  more 

than  answers. 

notification    requirement    will 

some  impact  on  every  business 

where  business  ownership 

timsferred.  Just  what  that  impact 
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is,   however,   has  not  been  fully   as- 

S6SS6Cl< 

For  example,  what  are  an  employer's 
obligations  in  the  situation  of  a  hostile 
takeover  and  the  ouster  of  manage- 
ment? I  can  foresee  a  situation  where 
an  employer's  stock  is  purchased, 
without  current  management's  desire 
or  approval.  After  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  stock  is  bought,  the  buyer  may 
put  in  its  own  management  and  re- 
structure the  company.  In  the  event  of 
any  layoffs,  who  would  be  liable  to  the 
employees  in  such  a  situation— the  old 
management,  powerless  in  the  face  of 
the  hostile  takeover,  or  the  new  man- 
agement coming  in  to  generate  more 
productivity,  more  profits  and  ulti- 
mately more  jobs? 

And,  what  will  happen  where  a  pub- 
licly traded  company  goes  private  and 
restructures  the  company?  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  such  a  transaction 
would  qualify  as  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  the  business  and  the  employer 
would  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  legislation. 

The  bill,  while  having  the  good  in- 
tention of  giving  American  workers 
notice  about  the  loss  of  their  job,  so 
that  they  can  plan  for  possible  unem- 
ployment, may,  in  fact,  result  in  a  pre- 
mature loss  of  jobs.  An  employer  may 
have  a  buyer  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  rather  than  wait  to  see  if  the 
buyer  will  hire  the  employees  as  part 
of  the  transaction,  the  selling  employ- 
er may  just  choose  to  lay  the  employ- 
ees off,  with  notice,  as  provided  in  the 

bill. 

I  can  anticipate  how  some  employers 
might  react  to  this  legislation— in 
every  paycheck,  an  employee  will  re- 
ceive a  notice  that  his  or  her  employ- 
ment may  terminate  within  60  days.  In 
this  way,  the  employer  fulfills  the 
legal  requirements,  but  the  employee 
is  constantly  questioning  whether  the 
plant  will  be  sold,  or  the  employer  will 
shut  the  doors. 

And  one  final  point  concerns  the 
role  of  the  States  on  this  subject.  This 
bill  invites  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
local  governments,  to  become  involved 
in  legislating  on  plant-closing  notifica- 
tion requirements.  I  am  in  favor  of 
giving  the  States  more  control  over 
the  affairs  and  business  of  their  citi- 
zens. But  we  have  developed  a  policy 
of  Federal  control  over  labor  relations 
matters. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  its  various  amendments  over  the 
years  are  clear  in  their  intent  to  pre- 
empt the  field  on  employment  mat- 
ters. This  gives  us  uniformity  and  en- 
sures that  employees,  not  matter 
where  they  live,  have  the  right  to 
"engage  in  concerted  activity  •  *  •  for 
mutual  aid  or  protection."  Likewise, 
employers  with  plants  in  different 
States  are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

This  bill  seeks  to  drastically  change 
the  Federal  system  which  is  in  place. 
The  result  will  no  doubt  be  a  patch- 


work of  State  laws  and  local  ordi- 
nances providing  for  all  sorts  of  re- 
quirements in  the  area  of  employee 
notification. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  all  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  And  more 
importantly,  I  don't  think  that  the 
legislation  answers  these  questions 
either.  One  fact  is  certain,  however. 
The  legal  community  will  certainly 
profit  by  enactment  of  this  plant  clos- 
ing legislation.  The  unanswered  ques- 
tions will  get  resolved  in  the  courts,  at 
great  expense  to  employees  and  em- 
ployers. Business  transactions  will  be 
held  up  and  jobs  will  no  doubt  be  per- 
manently lost  as  the  courts  interpret 
the  law.  I  am  confident  that  the  courts 
will,  over  a  period  of  years,  clarify  the 
law  as  they  apply  it.  But  the  only  win- 
ners in  this  situation  will  be  attorneys, 
and  the  losers  will  be  American  work- 
ers and  industry. 

We  are  in  incharted  waters.  We  need 
to  proceed  more  cautiously  in  the  area 
of  plant  closing  legislation.  I  regret 
that  it  is  a  part  of  this  trade  bill. 

Because  it  may  very  well  hurt  the 
workers  we  are  trying  to  help,  I  think 
Congress  would  be  wise  to  cool  the  po- 
litically charged  rhetoric  and  give 
more  consideration  to  these  serious 
questions  before  forging  ahead  with 
the  plant  closing  notification. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  that 
I  must  vote  against  the  conference 
report  to  the  trade  bill.  I  say  this  re- 
luctantly because  there  are  a  number 
of  good  provisions  that  should  be 
passed. 

I  support  most  of  the  provisions  that 
truly  deal  with  trade  and  that  are 
"pro-American."  But  I  have  serious 
problems  with  the  "anti- American" 
provisions,  such  as  the  .section  1910 
which  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
be  flooded  with  duty-free,  foreign-sub- 
sidized alcohol. 

The  Iowa  and  national  corn  growers 
inform  me  that  for  every  gallon  of 
ethanol  that  we  produce  domestically. 
$4  of  economic  activity  is  generated. 

Section  1910  will  allow  up  to  200  mil- 
lion gallons  of  foreign  subsidized  etha- 
nol to  displace  our  domestic  market. 

This  means  that  the  United  States 
will  lose  $800  million  in  economic  ac- 
tivity. I  can  assure  you  that  this  will 
hit  at  the  heart  of  our  rural  econo- 
mies. 

We  get  a  lot  of  rhetoric  from  politi- 
cians about  their  concern  about  our 
rural  economy.  Everyone  wants  to  get 
on  the  bandwagon  by  cosponsoring 
legislation  to  help  rural  Americans. 

Well,  if  you  are  truly  concerned 
about  the  rural  economy  and  rural  de- 
velopment, you  will  vote  against  legis- 
lation that  will  destroy  $800  million  in 
economic  activity.  That  is  what  this 
legislation  does— destroys  $800  million 
in  rural  economic  activity. 

I  cannot  vote  to  steal  $800  million 
from  rural  Americans  for  a  trade  bill. 


that  may  or  mAy  not  help  our  trade 
posture. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  hear  politi- 
cians express  a  lot  of  concern  about 
America's  farmers.  If  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned, would  we  vote  to  devastate  a 
major  domestic  market  for  our  Na- 
tion's farmers?  A  number  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  worked  hard  with  our  farm- 
ers to  encourage  the  development  of 
America's  ethanol  market. 

Now  we  are  saying  that  our  farmers 
come  first— that  is,  unless  five  profit- 
eering companies  in  the  Caribbean 
want  their  pocketbooks  padded. 

We  tell  farmers  that  we  are  fed  up 
with  European  Community  subsidies, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  get  tough- 
that  is,  unless  we  can  help  sneak  some 
subsidized  European  wine  through  the 
Caribbean  into  the  United  States— and 
duty-free  at  that. 

Mr.  President,  some  argue  that  we 
must  accept  the  bad,  to  get  the  good. 
Unfortunately,  sometimes  that  might 
be  the  case.  I  say  this  time,  the  price  is 
too  stiff.  Why  should  rural  America 
have  to  forfeit  $800  million  in  econom- 
ic activity  so  that  we  can  pad  the  pock- 
etbooks of  profiteers?  Why  should 
farmers  forfeit  a  90  million  bushel 
market  which  could  have  been  used  to 
produce  200  million  gallons  of  domes- 
tic ethanol? 

Some  argue  that  there  are  many 
good  things  in  here  for  farmers.  They 
argue  that  our  farm  groups  either  sup- 
port the  trade  bill  or  are  at  least  neu- 
tral. 

Ask  these  people  how  many  farm 
groups  support  this  Caribbean  ethanol 
giveaway  provision.  None  of  them. 

As  the  ft-rm  groups  if  they  like 
having  to  pay  that  kind  of  price  to  get 
a  trade  bill. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves  here.  Farm 
groups  have  worked  hard  on  this  trade 
package.  And  there  are  some  good  pro- 
visions for  agriculture.  So  when  some- 
one comes  in  at  the  very  last  minute, 
after  years  of  hard  work,  and  some 
success,  and  says  hold  it,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  give  up  a  chunk  of  your  do- 
mestic market  and  rural  economy  to 
get  the  trade  provisions  you  want— it 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  say 
"no."  The  deals  off. 

And  there  is  a  different  kind  of 
subtle,  yet  effective  pressure  that  can 
be  applied  as  well.  I  have  been  remind- 
ed by  some  of  provisions  that  I  spon- 
sored in  the  trade  bill.  The  message  is, 
if  I  put  my  foot  down  over  ethanol, 
that  I  might  lose  my  other  provisions, 
or  perhaps  the  trade  bill  as  a  whole. 

I  guess  I  just  don't  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  become  so  weak, 
that  it  would  buckle  to  a  handful  of 
profiteers  that  want  to  make  a  fast 
buck  at  the  tremendous  expense  of 
U.S.  taxpayers,  farmers,  ethanol  pro- 
ducers, and  our  rural  economy. 
What  we  ought  to  do,  is  vote  against 

the  conference  report— not  in  order  to 

kill  the  important  trade  provisions- 


but  in  order  to  strip  from  the  biU 
those  provisions  that  are  anti-Ameri- 
can, like,  the  section  1910  ethanol  pro- 
vision, and  others  that  are  frankly  not 

We  have  that  opportunity  to  clean 
up  this  bill.  The  President  is  going  to 
veto  this  legislation.  Therefore,  for 
those  of  us  concerned  about  our  farm- 
ers, concerned  about  destroying  $800 
million  in  rural  economic  activity,  and 
concerned  about  giving  away  $120  mil- 
lion of  taxpayer  dollars,  simply  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  five  prof iteers— we  have 
the  opportunity  to  say  "no."  We  don't 
have  to  pay  this  heavy  price  for  a 
trade  bill. 

Mr.  President,  today.  Iowa's  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  editorial  included 
some  pretty  telling  points,  as  well  as 
some  good  suggestions.  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  but  let 
me  highlight  a  couple  of  its  points. 

The  Gazette  says,  and  I  quote: 

Congress  has  turned  the  trade  bill  into  a 
huge  garbage  can.  Lawmakers  have  thrown 
in  all  kinds  of  extraneous  amendments.*  *  * 
if  President  Reagan  follows  through  with 
his  promise  and  vetoes  the  bill.  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  splitting  the  omni- 
bus bill  into  smaller,  more  digestible  pack- 
ages. The  "trade"  part  of  the  trade  bill 
should  be  allowed  to  rise  and  fall  on  its  own 
merits,  free  of  excess  baggage. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of 
yesterday's  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  This,  too,  really  hits  it  on 
the  head.  It  says,  and  I  quote: 

Congress  all  along  has  had  the  ability  to 
cope  with  the  trade  deficit.  Mainly,  coping 
would  require  getting  the  Nation's  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  order,  halting  the  massive  federal 
borrowing.*  *  *  But  that's  too  tough.  Con- 
gress cant  bring  itself  to  perform  its  most 
basic  duties  adequately,  so  instead  it  pos- 
tures and  pretends  it  can  do  something 
about  the  trade  deficit  by  passing  a  trade 
bill.*  *  *  At  least  it  is  called  a  trade  bill,  but 
it's  really  a  Christmas  tree.  It's  one  of  those 
massive  bills  that  everyone  tries  to  attach 
his  pet  project  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  ready  to  give 
five  companies  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  European  wine  producers  an  early 
Christmas,  particularly  at  the  terrible 
expense  to  our  own  farmers,  rural 
Americans,  and  taxpayers.  My  col- 
leagues should  not  be  willing  to  do 
this  either. 

Let's  vote  against  this  bill  and  clean 
it  up  so  that  we  can  get  a  good  trade 
bill  yet  this  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cedar  Rapids  (lA)  Gazette.  Apr. 

27,  1988] 

Trade  Bill  Is  Too  Big 

Charles  Grassley  was  apparently  one  of 
the  few  lawmakers  in  Washington  to  read 
the  fine  print  in  the  remarkably  lengthy 
omnibus  trade  bill  expected  to  pass  the 
Senate  today.  The  Iowa  senator  said  he 
found  a  lot  to  like  about  the  bill.  He  also 
discovered  a  great  deal  of  foolishness. 


Last  week.  Grassley  complained  about  one 
provision  that  would  allow  five  companies 
operating  outside  the  United  States  to 
import  200  million  gallons  of  ethanol  duty- 
free. This  would  reduce  demand  for  domes- 
tic com  by  65  million  bushels  at  a  time 
when  every  government  agency  in  the  coun- 
try is  trying  to  boost  demand  for  surplus 
U.S.  corn,  Grassley  says.  To  top  it  all  off, 
the  provision  will  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $120 
million  in  lost  tariff  collections. 

The  trade  bill  also  authorizes  a  $450  mil- 
lion expenditure  for  an  education  program. 
The  problem  is,  80  percent  of  this  education 
money— more  than  $370  million— has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  Congress  in  a  bill 
that  now  awaits  the  President's  signature. 

Grassley  also  objects  to  trade  bill  provi- 
sions creating  30  new  agencies,  offices,  advi- 
sory panels  and  commissions;  requiring  100 
to  165  new  reports,  studies  and  reviews:  and 
establishing  160  new  government  jobs. 

"Its  regrettable  that  this  bill  is  so  expan- 
sive and  expensive,"  Grassley  said. 

The  criticism  is  on  target.  Congress  has 
turned  the  trade  bill  into  a  huge  garbage 
can.  Lawmakers  have  thrown  in  all  kinds  of 
extraneous  amendments— pork-barrel 

spending  authorizations,  special  sanctions 
for  Toshiba  Corp.,  a  labor-backed  provision 
regarding  layoffs  and  plant  closings,  and  on 
and  on.  Many  of  the  amendments  have  little 
to  do  with  trade.  The  bill  has  become  a 
bloated  1,000-page  document,  and  few  law- 
makers who  vote  on  it  know  its  full  content. 
The  production  of  expansive  omnibus 
bills,  of  course,  has  become  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  in  Congress.  But  it's  not  a 
good  way  to  make  law. 

Many  aspects  of  the  trade  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, are  sensible.  It  creates  a  comprehensive 
worker  retraining  program,  provides  import 
relief  for  domestic  industries,  establishes 
procedures  to  combat  unfair  trade  practices 
and  develops  an  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram for  agriculture.  But  in  order  to  vote  in 
favor  of  these  sensible  measures,  a  lawmak- 
er must  be  willing  to  swallow  some  patently 
wasteful  and  counterproductive  provisions. 

If  President  Reagan  follows  through  with 
his  promise  and  vetoes  the  bill.  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  splitting  the  omni- 
bus bill  into  smaller,  more  digestible  pack- 
ages. The  "trade"  part  of  the  trade  bill 
should  be  allowed  to  rise  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits,  free  of  excess  baggage. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (lA)  Register,  Apr.  26, 
1988] 

Really  a  Christmas  Tree 

Congress  all  along  has  had  the  ability  to 
cope  with  the  trade  deficit.  Mainly,  coping 
would  require  getting  the  nation's  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  order,  halting  the  massive  federal 
borrowing. 

But  that's  too  tough.  Congress  cant  bring 
itself  to  perform  its  most  basic  duties  ade- 
quately, so  instead  it  postures  and  pretends 
it  can  do  something  about  the  trade  deficit 
by  passing  a  trade  bill. 

At  least  it's  called  a  trade  bill,  but  it's 
really  a  Christmas  tree.  Its  one  of  those 
massive  bills  that  everyone  tries  to  attach 
his  pet  project  to.  The  focus  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  President  and  Congress— 
a  requirement  that  workers  be  given  notice 
of  plant  closings— is  one  example.  It  would 
be  a  lobbying  goal  of  labor  with  or  without 
a  trade  bill  to  attach  it  to. 

Hardly  anyone  knows  everything  that  is 
in  the  1.000-page  bill,  but  there  are  scores  of 
provisions  tailored  for  individual  industries 
and  companies.  The  label  on  the  package  is 
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why  it's  bound  to  pass.  Even  if 

V.  Reagan  vetoes  the  current  version 

plant-closing  provision,  the  bill  will 

pass  in  some  form.  Congress  has 

.  Invested— nearly  three  years  of 

„  of  two  dozen  committees— to  let  it 

laught.  Besides,  the  bill  gives  mem- 

ihance  to  assert  that  they  addressed 

ie  problem,  even  if  they  didn't. 

;he  bill  make  a  difference  on  trade? 

ich.  It  would  expand  the  President's 

o  retaliate  for  'unfair"  foreign  trade 

^rs    but   the   President   already   has 

latitude  on  trade,  and  that  wouldn't 

much.  It  would  transfer  some  au- 

from  the  President  to  the  U.S.  trade 

o^ntative.  but  the  trade  representative 

ajipointee  who  serves  at  the  will  of  the 

it  anyway. 

are  some  needed  provisions,  such  as 

tion  of  export  controls  that  have 

.^„  D.S.  firms'  ability  to  sell  abroad. 

is  more  assistance  for  workers  dis- 

by   foreign  competition.   It  is  per- 

is  a  "tough"  trade  bill,  which  may  be 

;  help  in  trade  negotiations. 

he  bill  is  hardly  the  epic  turnaround 

trade  policy  that  its  backers  claim  it 

:t  is  neither  awfully  bad  nor  especial- 

orthy.    It   is   merely   something 

^o»,    in    its   inimitable    fashion,    has 

;f  the  U.S.  trade  picture  improves,  it 

>e  because  of  this  bill. 
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LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 

in  support  of  final  passage  of  the 

nee  report  on  the  trade  bill, 

contains   many   provisions   to 

iddress  our  Nation's  trade  deficit. 

;ns  up  our  trade  remedy  laws 

„  with  imfair  trade  barriers  in 

countries,  and  also  contains  pro- 

s  for  education,  worker  training 

export    promotion    to    help    us 

le  more  competitive. 

must  face  the  truth  about  our 

deficit.    It's    time    Uncle    Sam 

_   playing  Uncle   Sap  when   it 

to  trade.  For  too  long,  Ameri- 

,  t  rade  policy  has  meant  the  export 

Apierican  jobs,  not  the  export  of 

in    goods.    The    toleration    of 

trading    practices    instead    of 

destruction. 

have  the  numbers  to  show  it. 

trade  deficit  for  1987  was  over 

bUlion.  Roughly  $50  billion  of 

Shear's  deficit  was  in  cars,  trucks, 

I  )ther  automotive  products.  Ameri- 

economic  base  is  eroding.  We're 

markets   abroad   and   jobs   at 

_   Some  of  those  markets  will  be 

brever  if  we  don't  act  now. 

Although  total  jobs  have  grown  by 

percent  since  1980,  manufacturing 

Tfell  by  more  than  1  million  in  the 

period.  While  service  sector  jobs 

made  up  for  some  lost  ground, 

,  they  do  so  at  a  significantly 

salary. 

've  all  seen  the  damage  done  by 
billion  in  trade  deficits.  Prom 
manufacturing  to  high  technolo- 
the  cost  has  been  enormous.  No 
has  paid  more  of  that  cost  than 
can  workers.  And  rightly,  they 
asked  their  elected  representa- 
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tives  what  they  intend  to  do  about  the 
problem. 

Because  while  indvistry  and  workers 
confront  unfairness  in  foreign  trade, 
they  confront  indifference  in  their 
own  Government.  The  administration 
first  denied  that  we  had  a  trade  prob- 
lem; then  resisted  solutions  that  would 
make  an  impact. 

With  this  trade  biU,  I  think  weve 
started  down  the  right  path.  Congress 
has  begiin  to  do  away  with  ritual  in- 
cantations about  free  trade  and  to 
focus  on  making  our  trade  fair.  Al- 
though the  elimination  of  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  will  not,  by  itself,  elimi- 
nate our  trade  deficit,  it  will  help. 

This  bill  takes  aim  at  unfair  trading 
practices.  And  then  makes  sure  our 
laws  help  us  hit  the  bullseye. 

First,  the  bUl  gives  the  President  a  5- 
year  grant  of  authority  to  negotiate 
with   our  trading  partners   for  more 
open,  fair,  and  equitable  market  access 
for   United   States   exporters   in   the 
next  round  of  international  trade  talks 
begun  in  Uruguay.  With  this  author- 
ity, he  will  negotiate  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  barriers  to  U.S.  trade.  It 
also  sets  up  a  fast  track  procedure  for 
the  approval  of  any  trade  agreements. 
For  more  than  50  years,  the  Presi- 
dent's  authority   to   negotiate    trade 
agreements  has  been  acknowledged  to 
be  the  foundation  of  an  effective  trade 
policy.  These  multilateral  talks  may 
provide  a  way  to  reestablish  discipline 
in   the   international   trading   system 
and  open  up  foreign  markets  to  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Finally,  the  fast 
track  procedure  assures  that  when  a 
multUateral     trading     agreement     is 
reached,  it  will  get  quick  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Second,  this  bill  reforms  section  301. 
which  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  enforce  U.S.  rights  under  trade 
agreements  and  to  obtain  the  elimina- 
tion of  unfair  trade  practices  by  for- 
eign governments.  Section  301  is  in 
large  part  a  negotiating  tool  to  make 
sure  foreign  covmtries  live  up  to  their 
trade  agreements,  and  eliminate  un- 
reasonable or  discriminatory  trade 
practices.  Section  301  authorizes  the 
President  to  take  a  range  of  actions  as 
negotiating  leverage  and,  if  all  else 
fails,  to  retaliate  to  enforce  U.S. 
rights. 

If  section  301  is  to  pack  any  punch 
against  unfair  trading  practices,  we 
must  do  more  than  laiuich  investiga- 
tions into  such  practices.  We  must  be 
ready  to  retaliate.  Because  if  a  referee 
blows  his  whistle  and  never  walks  off 
the  yardage,  pretty  soon  the  game  de- 
teriorates. That's  what's  happening 
now  in  trade. 

This  bill  contains  provisions  to 
ensure  aggressive,  systematic  enforce- 
ment of  section  301.  These  provisions 
serve  notice  on  our  trading  partners 
that  unless  trade  becomes  a  two-way 
street,  we're  going  to  barricade  the 
block.  The  bill  strengthens  section  301 


by  providing  that  unfair  foreign  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  exports  will  be  met  with 
certain  retaUation  if  they  are  not 
eliminated.  It  gives  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  greater  authority  to 
identify  unfair  trade  practices.  It  re- 
quires dollar  for  dollar  retaliation  for 
those  practices  identified  as  unjusti- 
fied. And  it  expands  the  scope  of  ac- 
tivities that  can  trigger  retaliatory  ac- 
tions by  including  denial  of  workers 
rights,  foreign  cartels,  and  export  tar- 
geting as  unfair  trade  practices. 

For  some  industries,  scrapping  for- 
eign trade  barriers  is  too  late.  They've 
already  been  injured  by  foreign  trade 
barriers,  and  need  help  to  get  back  on 
their  feet.  This  trade  bill  provides 
such  help  by  expanding  the  remedies 
available  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act,  which  authorizes  relief  to 
industries  injured  by  imports. 

This  biU  increases  the  President's 
options  for  granting  trade  relief  when 
an  industry  and  its  workers  have  clear- 
ly been  injured  by  imports.  It  expands 
the  actions  the  President  can  take  to 
include  import  relief,  adjustment 
measures,  auctioned  quotas,  orderly 
marketing  agreements,  international 
negotiations,  legislative  proposals,  and 
other  actions.  By  expanding  the  range 
of  actions  available  to  the  President,  it 
encourages  him  to  use  section  201  if  it 
is  justified. 

This  bill  also  takes  aim  at  markets 
that  have  been  closed  to  our  telecom- 
munications industry.  It  provides  spe- 
cific negotiating  authority  and  reme- 
dies to   address   the   lack   of   foreign 
market   opermess   in   telecommunica- 
tions trade.  It  also  requires  the  U.S. 
Trade     Representative     to     conduct 
annual  reviews  to  determine  if  a  coun- 
try has  violated  a  telecommunications 
trade  agreement  or  otherwise  denied 
us  market  opportunities,  and  allows 
such  a  finding  to  count  as  a  violation 
of  a  trade  agreement  for  purposes  of 
section  301  of  our  trade  laws.  These 
provisions  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
remedying   the   inequities   that   have 
kept  our  telecommunications  industry 
out  of  foreign  markets.  Mr.  Presient, 
this  marks  the  culmination  of  a  long 
effort,  that  goes  back  to  the  98th  Con- 
gress, in  which  I  joined  Senator  Dah- 
FORTH  and  others,  to  address  these  in- 
equities. Since  the  break  up  of  AT&T, 
we've  seen  foreign  products  flood  our 
market,    as    oiur    doors    were    opened 
wide;   whUe   foreign   doors   remained 
closed.  It's  time  we  took  action. 

This  bill  also  contains  safeguards  for 
those  workers  whose  jobs  are  endan- 
gered by  foreign  imports.  It  requires 
major  employers  to  provide  60  days 
notice  of  a  plant  closing  or  major 
layoff.  Such  a  requirement  provides 
workers  with  a  reasonable  advance 
warning  of  a  decision  that  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  their  lives.  The  60 
days  notice  will  enable  them  to  plan 
their  future  by  looking  for  another  job 


or  moving  to  another  town.  Sixty  days 
notice  will  also  give  local  governments, 
business,  and  social  service  organiza- 
tions time  to  prepare  for  the  loss  of 
jobs  in  a  community. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  more  than 
a  trade  bill,  it's  a  bill  to  enhance  U.S. 
competitiveness.  It  includes  provisions 
to  improve  the  transfer  and  commer- 
cialization of  technology:  to  enhance 
the  training  and  adjustment  by  work- 
ers to  new  circumstances;  and  to  im- 
prove education  in  science  and  foreign 
languages.  It  also  contains  provisions 
to  open  markets  for  our  telecommuni- 
cations industry,  and  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  trade  adjustment  assistance. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  support 
this  bill,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  speak  on  the 
small  business  title  of  the  omnibxis 
trade  bill.  Originally  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Sasser  as  S.  1344 
and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Weicker 
and  myself,  the  bill  addresses  the 
needs  of  small  business  in  a  bipartisan 
manner.  The  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  held  two  hearings  on  the 
House  counterpart.  H.R.  1854,  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  after  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  administration 
numerous  times  to  receive  their  com- 
ments, the  committee  favorably  re- 
ported out  the  final  version  of  S  1344 
with  a  unanimous  vote  last  June.  The 
bill  was  then  included  as  title  39  of  the 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  3. 

This  an  important,  yet  overlooked 
section  of  the  bill,  it  is  intended  to  get 
American  small  business  involved  in 
international  trade.  It  does  not  erect 
barriers  to  imports,  it  does  not  limit 
competition.  It  does  help  provide  for 
the  dissemination  of  basic  information 
and  assistance  to  small  businesses  to 
help  them  enter  and  compete  in  inter- 
national markets. 

The  ability  of  small  business  to 
expand  and  realize  its  potential  in 
international  trade  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  coming  to  grips  with 
our  overwhelming  deficit  in  trade. 
Small  business  employs  48  percent  of 
the  work  force,  has  created  80  percent 
of  all  new  jobs  last  year  and  produces 
38  percent  of  the  GNP  of  our  Nation. 
However,  there  are  many  small  busi- 
nesses which  are  capable  of  exporting 
which  are  not  doing  so.  In  1983,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  estimated 
that  firms  with  250  or  fewer  employ- 
ees which  did  not  export  could  gener- 
ate exports  of  $4.2  billion  annually. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  only  an  estimated  8  per- 
cent of  all  manufacturing  companies 
were  exporting  their  products  in  1983. 
And  of  this  group,  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  exported  (fully  70  percent  were 
coming  from  1.000  larger-sized  firms. 
The  remaining  92  percent  of  the  man- 
ufacturing firms  did  not  export  to  any 
signficicant  extent.  Clearly  there  are 


many  firms,  both  large  and  small, 
which  are  capable  of  exporting  which 
are  not  doing  so. 

We  both  in  the  legislative  branch  as 
well  as  in  the  executive  branch,  need 
to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  business- 
es, and  particularly  small  businesses, 
to  become  more  involved  in  marketing 
their  products  overseas.  The  small 
business  title  included  in  H.R.  3  does 
just  this. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  will: 

Provide  increased  authority  and  di- 
rection for  the  SBA's  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade;  and  authorize  $3.5  mil- 
lion to  perform  the  functions  outlined 
in  the  bill. 

Provide  an  additional  $5  million  in 
export  assistance  grants  to  be  used  by 
the  SBDC  network  to  provide  export 
related  services  to  small  business. 

This  will  include  providing  basic  in- 
formation to  small  businesses  on  exist- 
ing trade  promotion  and  trade  financ- 
ing programs,  such  as  those  offered  by 
the  Export  Import  Bank,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  SBA  and 
others. 

This  is  based  on  existing  programs 
being  developed  in  the  SBDC  system, 
which  have  proven  to  be  very  success- 
ful—specifically, the  SBDC  Program 
in  Florida,  the  Alabama  International 
Trade  Center,  and  others. 

The  agreement  will  increase  the 
lending  limit  for  the  section  7Ca)  and 
section  504  SBA  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams from  $500,000  to  $750,000. 

Also,  trade  oriented  small  businesses 
can  put  together  a  package  of  $1.25 
million,  including  working  capital,  by 
applying  for  a  guaranteed  loan  of  up 
to  $1,000,000  and  combining  this  with 
up  to  $250,000  under  the  7(a)  program, 
on  the  condition  that  the  first  loan  is 
sold  off  in  the  secondary  markets. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  legislation  also  requires  SBA  to 
examine  and  develop  policy  options 
for  a  niunber  of  export  related  issues 
affecting  small  business,  such  as  expe- 
dited trade  remedies  procedures  for 
small  business. 

It  also  contains  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  regarding  the  need  for 
better  representation  of  small  business 
in  trade  negotiations  and  some  specific 
suggestions  on  this  issue. 

RELATING  TO  SUPER  301 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
changes  in  this  bill  to  section  301  and 
the  so-called  super  301  provisions,  and 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding in  this  body  over  what 
the  super  301  provision  actually  does 
and  does  not  say. 

It  does  mandate  that  the  administra- 
tion select  some  trade  liberalization 
priorities  for  self-initiation  of  section 
301  cases  in  1989  and  1990.  It  does  not 
say  which  or  how  many  cases  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  self-initiate.  Such 
determinations  were  properly  left  to 
administration    discretion,    the    goal 


being  to  direct  the  administration  to 
focus  its  efforts  on  cases,  the  pursuit 
of  which,  it  believes,  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  greatest  benefit  to  United 
States  and  world  trade. 

The  super  301  provision  does  say 
that,  once  self-initiated  imder  its 
terms,  a  case  is  to  follow  the  proce- 
dures set  out  in  the  statute  for  section 
301  cases  in  general.  The  super  301 
provision  does  not  say  that  retaliation 
is  any  more  or  less  mandatory  in  a 
case  self-initiated  by  virtue  of  the 
super  301  requirements  than  in  a  gen* 
eral  section  301  case. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  note  that 
however  many  301  cases  the  adminis- 
tration might  choose  to  self-initiate,  it 
always  remains  open  for  interested  in- 
dustries to  follow  the  normal  and  rela- 
tively simple  course  of  petitioning  the 
USTR  for  initiation  of  a  particular 
case.  The  super  301  provision  pre- 
scribes only  a  special  process  for  self- 
initiation  of  some  priority  cases  in 
1989  and  1990.  It  does  not  and  should 
not  displace  the  regular  procedure  for 
interested  industries  to  petition  for 
initiation  of  section  301  cases. 

SECTION  1333  STEEL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  once 
again  to  clarify  a  very  important  point 
regarding  the  intent  of  section  1322  of 
the  conference  agreement,  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  enforcement  of  steel 
quotas  negotiated  in  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements. 

Some  of  our  most  loyal  and  impor- 
tant allies,  such  as  Thailand,  are  con- 
cerned that  their  traditional  export 
shipments  of  about  120,000  metric 
tons  of  steel  to  the  United  States  may 
be  jeoparidized  even  though  no  cir- 
cimivention  through  Thailand,  or  by 
Thailand  through  another  country,  is 
occurring. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  this  new 
authority  is  discretionary,  is  meant  to 
apply  only  when  circumvention  Is  oc- 
curring to  the  detriment  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  VRA  Program,  and  is  not  likely 
to  apply  to  traditional  exporters  of 
minimal  shipments  of  steel  products 
like  those  in  Thailand  who  are  not  in- 
volved in  circimivention  efforts. 

DOMESTIC  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  the  issue  of  the  conference  provi- 
sion on  actionable  domestic  subsidies. 

In  conference,  we  were  able  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  the  proper  way 
to  define  a  coimtervailable  subsidy,  so 
as  to  prevent  tmfair  trade  which  in- 
jures U.S.  companies  without  penaliz- 
ing our  exporters.  The  provision 
adopted  by  the  conferees  requires 
that,  in  the  future,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment must  look  to  the  avaUabUity. 
in  fact,  of  a  governmental  program, 
and  not  just  its  nominal  availability,  in 
determining  whether  that  program  is 
provided  to  a  specific  industry  or 
group  of  industries  within  a  country. 
This  has  not  always  been  the  practice 
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of  tie  Commerce  Department  in  the 

past 

TY.  e  provision  adopted  by  the  confer 
ees  i  5  identical  to  the  provision  which 
app€  ared  in  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill.  The  report  of  the  Finance  Com 
mitt  se  on  this  provision  noted  with  ap 
provil  the  holding  in  Cabot  Corpora- 
|v.  UniUd  States,  620  P.  Supp.  722 
1985).  Cabot  held  that  a  subsidy 
only  be  provided  in  fact  to  a  spe- 
,  industry  or  group  of  industries 
he  subsidy  to  be  countervailable 
Plnsnce  Committee  report  reject 
the  notion  that  the  Commerce  De 
_...  must  determine  the  Individ 
competitive  benefit  of  a  govem- 
program  that  is  generally 
available  both  in  law  and  in  fact 

the     Finance     Committee's 

_.  was  issued,  three  decisions  of 

:ourt  of  International  Trade  have 

hsmded  down  which  elaborate  on 

original  holding  and  rationale  of 

Cab^t.  One  of  those  options,  PPG  In- 

.  „.  V.  United  States.  662  F.  Supp. 

(CIT  1987),  was  written  by  the 

judge  who  authored  Cabot. 

holdings  of  those  cases,  PPG. 

Con|-i4m  Corp.  v.  United  States.  664  F 

1444  (CIT  1987),  and  Al-Tech 

.-,  Steel  v.  UniUd  States.  661  F. 

1206  (CIT  1987),  acciu-ately  re- 

the  interpretation  of  the  provi- 

on  domestic  subsides  as  contained 

conference  report. 

DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  one 

of  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  con 

in  subconference  1  concerns  "di- 

input  dumping."  Unlike  the 

provision   proposed   in   the 

bill,    the    conference    agree- 

in  section  1318  of  the 

is  aimed  at  the  limited  situation 

a   foreign   company   is   found 

duE^ping  a  product  that  can  be  used  as 

i  nput  of  a  downstream  product,  and 

company  then  sells  the  input  to 

1  if  filiate  at  a  low  transfer  price  for 

Into  a  downstream  product 

is  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Section   1318  authorizes  the  Com 

Department  to  use  the  cost  of 

probuction  of  the  component,  rather 

thap  the  fictitious  transfer  price,  if 

is  required  to  construct  the 

valie  of  the  downstream  product.  The 

intended    this    to    permit 

to  use  either  the  producer's 

cost  of  production  or  an  arm's 

len^h  price 

addition,  the  conferees  expressly 
that  there  should  be  no 
dduble  coimting":  that  is,  any  cost 
itei  a  included  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  he  component  (includins  overhead 
itei  OS  and  sales  expenses)  should  not 
theo  be  counted  again  in  the  con- 
str  icted  value  of  the  downstream 
pre  duct.  With  these  guarantees,  the 
cot  ferees  believe  that  the  amendment 
[air  and  does  not  violate  GATT 
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STATEMDfT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3,  THE  OMNIBUS  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OP  1988 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  when  this  body  passed  S. 
1420,  the  Senate  trade  bill,  I  stated 
that  while  there  were  provisions  which 
had  my  total  support,  the  legislation 
contained  other  sections  which  were 
protectionist  in  nature  and  which 
could  harm  our  trade  capabilities. 
Consequently,  I  voted  against  S.  1420 
with  the  knowledge  and  hope  that 
true  trade  reform  would  occur  only  by 
combining  the  best  aspects  of  the 
Senate  and  House  trade  bills  during 
the  conference  committee  negotia- 
tions. 

The  goal  was  difficult,  but  certamly 
within  reach:  craft  a  compromise 
which  strengthened  our  trade  laws, 
which  clarified  our  trade  policy,  which 
avoided  provisions  protectionist  in 
intent  or  effect,  and  which  had  bipar- 
tisan support  in  Congress  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration. 

After  9  months  of  negotiation  in- 
volving 17  subconferences  and  almost 
200  conferees,  and  recognizing  the 
countless  hours  invested  in  this  en- 
deavor by  Senators,  Congressmen,  the 
administration  and  their  staffs,  it  is 
particularly  discouraging  to  have  this 
conference  report,  in  its  current  form, 
come  before  the  Senate.  With  this 
report,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  very 
posture  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
worked  so  hard  to  avoid:  a  massive  bill 
containing  objectionable  provisions 
which  many  will  oppose  and  which  the 
President  will  veto. 

Mr.  President,  my  views  on  trade 
and  trade  policy  are  straightforward:  I 
support  only  that  legislation  which 
will  promote  the  free  flow  of  goods 
and  services  between  covmtries.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  simply  weighing  the 
good  and  bad  provisions,  voting  yea  or 
nay  depending  on  the  tipping  of  the 
scale.  When  it  comes  to  international 
trade  and  international  relations,  it  is 
not  good  enough  that  the  bill  contains 
a  bare  majority  of  supportable  provi- 
sions. The  presumption  is  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  bill,  which,  in  its  entirety, 
clearly  promotes  free  and  fair  trade, 
trade  legislation  should  not  be  en- 
acted. Unfortunately,  this  conference 
report  does  not  overcome  that  pre- 
sumption. It  is  with  some  sense  of 
frustration  and  regret,  then,  that  I  an- 
nounce my  opposition  to  this  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3.  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988. 

Mr.  President,  the  globalization  of 
our  markets  has  occurred  at  a  remark- 
ably rapid  pace  and  the  economies  of 
the  world  have  become  increasingly 
interdependent  as  a  result.  Our  inter- 
est in  promoting  American  commerce 
and  trade  cannot  be  viewed  in  isola- 
tion from  our  other  geopolitical  inter- 
ests. What  we  in  Congress  enact  today 
in  seeking  to  improve  our  trading  rela- 


tionship with  other  countries  will  not 
only  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  our 
own  economy  but  could  also  clearly 
impact  the  dynamics  of  our  overall  re- 
lations with  our  trading  partners  and 
allies.  I  am  very  concerned  about,  and 
cannot  support,  legislation  which 
would  needlessly  complicate  our  often 
delicate  relationships  with  foreign 
countries  and  which  ultimately  could 
curtail  our  Nation's  continued  econom- 
ic growth,  which  relies  so  heavily  on 
foreign  investment. 

Ours  is  a  debt-driven  economy  and 
certainly  greater  effort  must  be  dedi- 
cated toward  reduction  of  our  trade 
and  budget  deficits.  Unfortimately 
this  bill  accomplishes  neither  of  these 
goals.  The  severity  of  these  problems 
must  not  prompt  us  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  limits  flexibility  or  which 
could  resiilt  in  the  enactment  of  po- 
tentially protectionist  measures. 

This  legislation  would  have  a  local  as 
well  as  national  and  international 
impact.  I  represent  a  State  which  has 
a  healthy,  and  growing  trading  rela- 
tionship with  Pacific  rim  countries 
such  as  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
China.  Oregon  traditionaUy  has  ex- 
ported more  from  our  ports  than  we 
have  imported;  annual  revenue  esti- 
mates exceed  $3.6  billion.  Many  of  the 
State's  employers,  particularly  those 
in  the  timber  and  agriculture  indus- 
tries, have  strong  export  programs. 
Likewise,  Oregon  is  the  beneficiary  of 
an  increase  in  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment. Companies  such  as  Epson,  NEC, 
and  Fujitsu  have  located  manufactur- 
ing facilities  in  Oregon's  "sunset  corri- 
dor," an  area  west  of  Portland  known 
for  its  concentration  of  high  technolo- 
gy businesses.  These  firms  not  only  di- 
rectly employ  Oregonians,  but  seek  to 
do  business  with  local  component 
parts  suppliers  and  other  local  busi- 
nesses. As  one  who  seeks  to  foster  eco- 
nomic development,  I  am  unable  to 
support  a  bill  which  runs  the  risk  of 
dampening  Oregon's  growing  trade 
economy. 

As  with  all  bills  of  this  size  and 
scope,  this  conference  report  contains 
some  very  good,  and  badly  needed, 
provisions.  Certainly  this  country 
needs  some  sort  of  intelligible,  compre- 
hensive trade  policy  and  many  sec- 
tions of  the  legislation  would  help  for- 
mulate such  a  policy.  The  required 
submission  of  an  annual  trade  policy 
agenda  by  the  President,  the  expanded 
congressional  consultation  responsibil- 
ities of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  clarification  of  USTR's  role  in 
trade  matters  will  assist  in  the  formu- 
lation of  such  a  coherent  policy. 

The  extension  of  the  President's  ne- 
gotiating authority  for  bilateral  and 
multilateral  nontariff  barrier  agree- 
ments and  tariff  agreements  and  the 
provisions  for  "fast  track"  congres- 
sional consideration  of  those  agree- 
ments also  will  assist  greatly  in  the  up- 


cotoing  round  of  GATT  negotiations, 
in  the  pursuit  of  free  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  countries,  and  ulti- 
mately in  improving  America's  trade 
position. 

Many  other  provisions  in  the  bill,  in- 
cluding implementation  of  the  harmo- 
nized commodity  description  and 
coding  system,  enhanced  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights,  export 
promotion,  education  programs,  and 
greater  coordination  of  international 
economic  policy  and  currency  ex- 
change rates,  also  deserve  my  full  sup- 
port. Yet  contained  in  this  conference 
report  are  provisions  which  concern 
me  greatly  and  which,  when  taken  to- 
gether, overshadow  those  beneficial 
provisions. 

Ostensibly,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  trade  bill  is  to  improve  our  access 
into  foreign  markets.  The  issue  of  fair 
trade  with  other  countries,  of  market 
access,  is  an  important  one.  Negotia- 
tions should  occur  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government  on  trade  reci- 
procity and  the  President,  be  he  Dem- 
ocrat or  Republican,  must  have  com- 
plete flexibility  to  respond  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  time  regarding  fair 
trade  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
compliance  with  trade  agreements. 

With  this  in  mind  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 301  and  the  "super  301"  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  greatly 
concern  me.  The  bill  completely  trans- 
fers to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
the  President's  authority  and  discre- 
tion in  enforcing  our  trade  agreements 
and  responding  to  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. This  type  of  wholesale  delega- 
tion of  Presidential  discretion  and 
flexibility  is  bad  precedent  and  bad 
policy. 

I  carmot  support  the  congressional 
mandate  that  in  cases  of  suspected  vio- 
lations of  trade  agreements  or  other 
"unjustifiable"  practices,  the  USTR 
must  take  retaliatory  action  within  a 
limited  period  of  time  in  an  amount 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  foreign 
burden  or  restriction  on  U.S.  com- 
merce. Our  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  sensitive,  complicated 
and  based  on  a  diversity  of  interests, 
commerce  and  trade  being  only  two.  In 
negotiating  specific  issues,  govern- 
ments often  rely  on  the  full  spectrum 
of  interests  to  come  to  agreement  on 
any  one  matter.  Our  mutual  interests 
in  national  security  or  foreign  assist- 
ance, for  example,  can  be  a  basis  of 
agreement  on  trade.  Likewise,  a 
healthy  and  reciprocal  trading  rela- 
tionship can  be  the  basis  of  agreement 
on  other  important  international 
issues 

Unfortunately,  this  super  301  provi- 
sion simply  serves  to  further  restrict 
the  President's  available  options  in 
such  negotiations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  forces  the  administration  to 
base  trade  action,  which  has  interna- 
tional implications  covering  a  whole 
range  of  issues,  on  the  narrow  indus- 


trial interest  involved  rather  than  on  a 
policy  or  vision  which  is  broader  and 
more  national  in  scope.  On  that  basis 
alone.  I  cannot  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mandated  action  is  also  prescribed 
under  section  201,  which  provides  for 
import  relief  for  domestic  industries 
damaged  by  imports,  though  the  pro- 
vision was  vastly  improved  over  the 
earlier  Senate  version.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission reports  that  an  affirmative 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry  occurred, 
it  must  recommend  the  action  to  help 
the  damaged  industry  and  that  action 
must  be  in  the  form  of  tariffs,  tariff- 
rate  quotas,  quantitative  restrictions, 
adjustment  measures,  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof.  Within  60  days  of  the 
ITC  report,  the  President  must  take 
all  appropriate  and  feasible  action 
which  he  determines  will  help  the  do- 
mestic industn^  to  make  a  positive  ad- 
jxostment.  Again,  this  type  of  ap- 
proach, though  providing  for  some  dis- 
cretion, does  nothing  to  assist  in 
making  American  industry  more  com- 
petitive and  continues  the  trend  of  re- 
stricting the  panoply  of  options  avail- 
able to  the  President  in  promoting  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  in  assisting  domes- 
tic industries  when  such  assistance  is 
appropriate. 

The  conference  report  also  imposes 
a  retroactive  3-year  sanction  against 
Toshiba  Machine  and  Kongsberg 
Trade  prohibiting  the  domestic  impor- 
tation or  governmental  procurement 
of  their  products  and  prohibiting  gov- 
ernmental contracting  or  procurement 
with  their  parent  corporations.  While 
their  actions  which  lead  to  this  provi- 
sion must  be  condemned,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  should  impose  sanc- 
tions. The  implications  of  a  congres- 
sionally  mandated  sanction  against  a 
foreign  government,  and  the  obvious 
impact  such  an  action  will  have  on  our 
relations  with  these  two  countries  in 
matters  other  than  trade  are  as  omi- 
nous as  they  are  clear.  This  is  an  inap- 
propriate manner  of  response  and  one 
which  should  be  removed  from  the 
bill.  The  appropriate  course  of  action 
should  be  determined  by  the  President 
after  consultation  with  the  Congress 
and  with  the  Japanese  and  Norwegian 
govenunents. 

These  are  just  a  few  reasons  why  I 
cannot  support  this  conference  report; 
there  are  others,  including  its  cost,  the 
niunber  of  studies  and  commissions 
created,  the  expansion  of  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program,  and  the 
creation  of  special  trust  funds  to  name 
just  a  few. 

Unlike  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
not  basing  my  decision  on  the  plant 
closing  notification  provision.  I  sup- 
ported that  provision  in  the  Senate 
version  and,  when  taking  a  good  look 
at  the  wording  of  the  section,  find  the 
present  controversy  to  be  more  sym- 
bolic than  substantive. 


The  provision,  as  presently  worded, 
adequately  addresses  the  legitimate 
rights  of  workers  while  minimizing  the 
burden  placed  on  smaller  businesses 
and  companies  experiencing  economic 
difficulties  or  imforeseen  business  cir- 
cumstances. As  I  have  mentioned 
briefly  here,  there  are  other  provisions 
In  this  bill  with  far  greater  Implica- 
tions for  this  country  and  which 
create  greater  concern  for  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
fault  the  administration  for  its  failure 
to  pursue  more  actively  or  visibly  ne- 
gotiations with  other  countries  regard- 
ing greater  access  to  their  markets  or 
regarding  trade  practices.  As  with 
other  Issues,  the  leadership  vacuum  In 
this  area  created  by  the  President  has 
created  an  environment  which 
prompts  a  congressional  response.  Un- 
fortunately this  bill,  with  all  its  lauda- 
tory and  necessary  provisions,  contains 
measures  which  are  inappropriate  in 
addressing  our  trade  concerns  and 
which  could  cause  more  problems  than 
they  seek  to  solve.  As  one  who  fully 
supports  free  and  fair  trade,  who  Is 
leery  of  provisions  mandating  execu- 
tive action  which  could  lead  to  protec- 
tionist measuj-es,  and  who  appreciates 
how  commerce  impacts  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  I  am  left  with  no 
choice  but  to  oppose  this  conference 
report. 

DOMESTIC  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  trade  bill  made  a  significant 
clarification  of  the  definition  of  a  do- 
mestic subsidy.  It  was  virtually  Identi- 
cal with  the  House  amendment  with 
regard  to  the  generally  available  rule, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  agreed  on  this  amendment. 
This  has  been  a  highly  controversial 
issue  over  the  last  6  years.  However, 
the  Court  of  International  Trade  in 
1985  made  a  decision  In  Cabot  Corp  v. 
United  States  that  resolved  this  con- 
troversy. 620  F.  Supp  722,  CIT  Oct.  4. 
1985.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  had  unduly 
narrowed  the  definition  and  reestab- 
lished the  definition  as  it  existed  in 
1979  when  the  Congress  approved  the 
U.S.  agreement  to  the  Subsidies  Code. 
The  Subsidies  Code  did  not  change  or 
narrow  the  definition  of  an  actionable 
domestic  subsidy  and  Congress  did  not 
amend  prior  law  at  that  time.  The 
Court  recognized  that  the  coimtervail- 
Ing  duty  law  remains  today  as  it  was 
prior  to  1979. 

Both  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  House  amendment  simply  codify 
the  case  of  Cabot  Corp  versus  United 
States.  This  is  made  absolutely  clear 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House  reports 
on  this  section.  I  also  made  it  absolute- 
ly clear  when  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  committee  record  reflects  that 
agreement. 
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t-ust  that  the  administration  will 

comply  with  the  law  from  this 

forward    in    determining    that 

subsidies  are  coxintervailable  as 

in  both  the  Senate  and  House 

to  H.R.  3.  intervening  de- 

.  notwithstanding.  Congress  has 
and  this  controversy  is  now  re- 
in conformance  with  the  CIT 
,n  in  the  Cabot  case. 
.^  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
opposition  to  H.R.  3.  The  Omnibus 
and  Competitiveness  Act. 
f^  unable  to  support  this  bill  after 
carefully  weighing  the  many  pro- 
it  contains.  Some,  such  as  the 
of  the  Presidential  trade  ne- 

,    „  authority,  the  toughening  up 

p-ocedures  to  confront  foreign  in- 
S  ements  on  U.S.  intellectual  prop- 
rights,  and  the  repeal  of  the  oner- 
ind  anachronistic  windfall  profit 
ire  needed  improvements  to  our 

m's  competitive  posture. 

Uivortunately,  these  positive  provi- 

are  coxmterbalanced  by  special 

._-_st  items  stUl  in  the  bill  that  will, 

anything,  limit  American  competi- 

1.  Notable,  among  these  is  the 

for    a    60-day    advance 

^  before  closing  a  plant  or  laying 
substantial  nmnber  of  employees, 
provision  makes  it  all  but  impos- 
to  consider  this  as  a  bill  that  will 
aliything  positive  for  our  trade  bal- 
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DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
deni  9  months  ago  I  voted  against  the 
version  of  the  trade  bill  be- 
I  believed  the  adoption  of  pro- 
tectionist legislation  would  have  in- 
d  worldwide  trade  tensions  and 
would  have  endangered  the  stability  of 
t-World    War    II    international 
trading   system    which    has    brought 
aboft  the  greatest  increase  in  global 

well  being  in  history.  While 

Senate  bill  was  less  protectionist 
I  the  House  bill,  the  latter  was  so 
for  business  and  the  economy  in 
State  that  I  feared  a  mid-road 
combromise    between   two   very    bad 
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the  credit  of  the  conferees,  espe- 

conference  chairman  Dak  Ros- 

._    and  Vice  Chairman  Lloyd 

_  ,  and  the  influence  of  Ambas- 

Clayton  Yeutter,  the  conferees 

._  to  the  "fair"  side  of  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  that 

_  soon  vote  on  is  vastly  superior 

original  House  version  of  the 

bill  and  the  version  that  was 

in  the  Senate.  By  jettisoning 

overtly  protectionist  provisions  in 

bills,  the  conferees  have  crafted  a 

compromise   that   addresses 

concerns  I  expressed  last  year. 

bill  is  not  a  Democratic  protec- 

bill,   and   so   Dick   Gephardt 

against   it.   But   the   bill   also 

away  from  our  commitment  to 

.,  free  trade,  and  so  Bill  Prenzel 

voted  against  the  bill.  I  believe 

of  the  conference  compromise 


represents  an  important  milestone  in 
our  international  trade  relations  and 
will  serve  to  open  more  markets  to 
American  exporters  and  chart  a  course 
for  a  new  round  of  worldwide  negotia- 
tions for  fair  trade. 

A  SHirriNO  VIEW  OF  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  com- 
promise being  considered  today  is  the 
most  important  trade  legislation  the 
Senate  has  considered  in  more  than  a 
half  century.  The  compromise  repre- 
sents an  historic  shift  in  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  idea  of  a  world- 
wide trading  system  predicated  on  our 
notion  of  "free  trade;"  and  moves  in 
the  direction  of  defining  "fair  trade." 

This  gradual  shift  in  trade  philoso- 
phy reflects  the  evolving  changes  in 
the  world  marketplace,  and  America's 
role  in  that  marketplace.  It  reflects 
the  simple  reality  that  in  the  last 
decade,  our  free  trade  philosophy  has 
gradually  eroded  as  more  and  more 
American  industries  have  faced  stiff, 
and  sometimes  unfair  competition 
from  foreign  competitors,  while  for- 
eign countries  have  refused  to  open 
their  markets  to  our  exporters.  The 
predictable  result  is  that  more  and 
more  of  our  trade  has  been  restricted, 
while  tensions  with  our  trading  part- 
ners have  escalated  over  a  host  of 
issues. 

The  landscape  of  world  trade  is  lit- 
tered with  a  host  of  restrictions, 
quotas,  and  subsidies,  which  give  little 
credence  to  the  idea  that  free  trade  is 
the  operative  rule  in  world  trade.  The 
United  States  has  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  nearly  every  major  textile 
and  apparel  exporter  to  limit  imports. 
Every  since  Jimmy  Carter  was  Presi- 
dent, we  have  adopoted  a  variety  of  re- 
strictions on  the  import  of  steel.  Auto- 
mobile imports  from  Japan  have  been 
restricted  for  more  than  6  years.  Ma- 
chine tool  imports  are  also  restricted. 
And  semiconductor  pricing  has  been 
controlled  for  more  than  a  year. 

Yet  despite  the  multiplicity  of  limits 
we  impose  on  imports,  we  still  main- 
tain a  relatively  open  market,  while 
our  trading  partners  maintain  subsi- 
dies and  nontariff  barriers  that  effec- 
tively preclude  American  manufactur- 
ers from  entering  their  markets.  We've 
been  engaged  in  a  row  with  the  Japa- 
nese over  beef,  citrus  and  rice  imports 
for  more  than  a  decade.  European 
Community  export  subsidies  have  dev- 
astated the  American  farmer.  Japa- 
nese construction  projects  have  been 
effectively  closed  to  American  bidders. 
And  the  supercomputer,  semiconduc- 
tor, and  telecommunications  markets 
have  barely  opened  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Another  critical  factor  in  our  chang- 
ing view  of  world  trade,  was  the  unex- 
pected increase  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  which  began  in  1982  and  peaked 
in  early  1985.  As  the  dollar  began  its 
upward  spiral,  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can companies  saw  their  market  share 


at  home  shrink  as  imports  poured  in 
from  aU  over  the  world,  especially 
from  the  Pacific  Rim  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  strong  dollar  led  many 
of  these  American  companies  to  move 
their  production  offshore  in  order  to 
remain  competitive. 

This  contributed  to  the  substantial 
deflation  and  unemployment  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  our  Iron  Range 
being  but  one  example.  A  new  phrase 
came  into  the  lexicon  of  American 
business— the  "hollowing"  of  the 
American  corporation.  Blue-collar  jobs 
in  corporate  America  began  to  disap- 
pear, whUe  managers  of  multinational 
corporations  became  salesmen  and 
marketers  for  products  designed  and 
majiuf  actured  abroad. 

And  when  the  dollar  began  to  fall 
after  the  Plaza  accord  in  early  1985. 
American  companies  were  slow  to 
regain  their  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  foimd  that  foreign  compa- 
nies would  rather  cut  profit  margins 
and  shave  production  costs  in  order  to 
maintain  their  share  of  the  American 
market.  The  end  result  was  that  the 
declining  dollar  could  not,  by  itself,  re- 
verse our  trade  deficit.  Only  recently 
have  we  begun  to  see  a  significant 
change  in  our  export  growth.  But  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  our 
trade  deficit  will  turn  into  a  trade  sur- 
plus. 

For  the  past  6  years,  there  has  been 
a  tension  between  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  who  have 
sought  to  redefine  our  national  trade 
policy  through  a  legislative  approach 
which  emphasizes  a  leveling  of  the 
playing  field  in  international  trade  as 
the  "price  of  admission"  to  the  Ameri- 
can market.  And  for  too  long,  the  ad- 
ministration has  resisted  making 
changes  in  our  trade  laws  which  would 
shift  our  trading  philosophy  from 
"free"  trade  to  "fair"  trade. 

The  battle  groimd  on  trade  policy 
has  often  taken  place  over  administra- 
tion nominees  for  appointment  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission  ITC. 
Examples  that  come  to  mind  are  the 
two  battles  we  had  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  Susan  Liebeler  to  be  ITC 
Chairman,  and  the  disagreements  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration over  the  nominations  of  Ron 
Cass,  Lynn  Schlitt  and  Anne  Bruns- 
dale. 

As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
members  pushed  for  a  more  activist 
role  in  trade  policy,  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  committee.  Jack  Dam- 
forth,  became  the  lesuling  advocate  of 
a  trade  policy  based  on  the  concept  of 
reciprocity  in  market  opportunities. 
His  landmark  address  to  the  Keidan- 
ren  in  Tokyo  in  1982  signaled  an  effort 
on  his  part  to  exert  congressional  lead- 
ership in  forcing  stronger  United 
States  action  on  trade  policy,  especial- 
ly as  it  related  to  Japan  and  the  newly 


Industrialized  nations  of  the  Pacific 
Rim. 

Jack  Damtorth,  and  Lloyd  Bentsen 
also  pressed  the  administration  for  a 
greater  role  for  Congrress  to  shape 
trade  policy.  The  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  adequately  consult  with 
Congress  on  its  goals,  strategies  and 
objectives  for  the  Canadian-American 
free  trade  negotiations  nearly  led  to 
Finance  Committee  disapproval  of  the 
"fast  track"  procedure  for  considering 
the  agreement.  The  one-vote  margin 
in  favor  of  the  fast  track  only  resulted 
after  the  President  and  the  newly  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Clayton  Yeutter,  made  commitments 
to  the  committee  that  the  administra- 
tion would  provide  real  consultations 
with  the  Congress  on  trade  policy  and 
trade  negotiations. 

The  basic  disagreement  over  trade 
policy  between  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  and  the  administra- 
tion has  been  ongoing  for  more  than  5 
years.  During  the  time  the  Republi- 
cans controlled  the  Senate,  the  Repub- 
licans were  extremely  loyal  to  the  ad- 
ministration on  such  controversial 
issues  as  Social  Security,  tax  law 
changes,  and  budget  cutting  measures. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  recognized  that 
wrenching  changes  were  occurring 
throughout  the  economy  as  a  result  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  dollar  and  the 
flood  of  imported  products. 

In  response  to  the  growing  trade  def- 
icit, protectionist  voices  began  to  be 
heard  on  Capitol  Hill.  Bob  Dole  pre- 
dicted that  1983  would  be  the  "Year  of 
Trade"  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  with  the 
economy  beginning  to  move  forward 
after  the  1982  recession,  protectionist 
pressures  diminished  and  the  adminis- 
tration successfully  avoided  a  confron- 
tation over  trade  policy. 

By   1985.   as   imports  continued  to 
surge,  the  Democratic  House  passed  a 
major   piece   of   protectionist  legisla- 
tion, while  in  the  Republican  Senate 
Jack  Danforth,  and  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
were  developing  a  more  workable  bi- 
partisan trade  bill  which  ultimately 
became  the  model  for  the  Senate  trade 
legislation   introduced  in  early    1987. 
This  bill  had  more  than  50  cosponsors. 
The  President  successfully  fended  off 
pressures  to  adopt  a  trswie  bill  in  1986, 
in  part  because  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee  devoted   nearly   the   entire   year 
working  to  adopt  the  President's  tax 
reform  initiative.  At  the  same  time. 
Clayton  Yeutter  brought  a  new  ag- 
gressiveness to  American  trade  policy. 
Yet  today,  after  more  than  3  years 
of  work,  and  after  the  administration 
finally  recognized  that  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  can  work  together 
10   develop   sound   trade   policy,   the 
President  has  threatened  to  veto  this 
bill.   He  believes  that  Congress  will 
quickly  resubmit  another  trade  bill  to 
the  White  House  without  a  provision 
that  provides  for  advance  notification 
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of  plant  closings.  The  Democratic 
leadership  has  clearly  indicated  that 
with  fewer  than  60  legislative  days  left 
in  this  session,  the  chances  of  recon- 
vening the  13  conferences  are  slim  to 
none. 

And  there's  no  certainty  that  the 
bill  that  would  emerge  out  of  those 
conferences  would  not  be  more  protec- 
tionist, and  more  partisan.  It  would 
certainly  have  even  more  self-served 
provisions  than  this  one  already  has. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  Bryant 
amendment  on  foreign  Investment 
would  not  reappear  in  the  bUl.  Or  that 
the  House  would  not  insist  on  reinsert- 
ing the  protectionist  changes  in  the 
countervailing  duty  and  anti-dumping 
laws  that  it  originally  included  In  Its 
version  of  the  legislation.  Every  knowl- 
edgeable observer  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  administration  I  have  talked  to 
concedes  this  is  the  best  trade  bill  that 
will  emerge  during  this  Congress. 

I  think  that  today  is  the  best  oppor- 
tunity we  have  for  responsible  trade 
legislation.  The  economy  is  basically 
healthy  and  optimistic  today,  and 
therefore  the  pressures  of  protection- 
ism have  faded.  Yet.  based  on  past  ex- 
perience, It  will  take  at  least  2  years  to 
draft  and  pass  another  trade  bill  as 
comprehensive  as  the  one  before  us 
today.  Should  the  economy  slow  In  the 
next  18  months,  protectionist  pres- 
sures will  resurface  and  we  could  face 
the  prospect  of  forcing  a  partisan 
showdown  over  trade  protectionism 
that  can  only  harm  our  economy. 

NEW  ROUND  ADTHORITY 

In  my  view,  the  most  Important  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  is  the  new 
round  negotiating  authority  granted 
to  the  administration.  This  grant  of 
authority  provides  our  Government 
and  the  next  administration  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  enter  Into  bilateral 
and  multilateral  negotiations  aimed  at 
Improving  the  world's  trading  system. 
And  it  sends  a  message  to  our  trading 
partners  that  trade  negotiations  must 
lead  to  a  more  open  and  fair  world 
trading  system  which  permits  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, high  technology,  and  service  in- 
dustries fairer  access  to  world  markets. 

For  too  long,  many  of  the  European 
and  Pacific  Rim  nations  have  viewed 
trade  with  the  United  States  as  a  one- 
way relationship— their  industries  can 
sell  whatever  they  want  In  the  United 
States.  But  through  an  elaborate 
system  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers, 
they  close  their  doors  to  American  ex- 
ports. At  the  same  time,  many  of  our 
trading  partners  have  granted  selected 
sectors  of  their  economies  direct  and 
hidden  subsidies  which  make  it  impos- 
sible for  American  companies  and 
farmers  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  new  round 
negotiating  authority  granted  to  our 
trade  representatives  in  this  bill,  our 
negotiating  position  at  the  Uruguay 


GATT  round  is  clear  cut:  Trade  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  The  playing  field 
of  international  trade  must  be  leveled 
so  that  Americans  have  the  same  op- 
portunity to  compete  abroad  as  we 
allow  other  countries  to  compete  in 
the  United  States.  And  that  means 
ending  unfair  subsidies,  protecting 
patents  and  copyrights,  and  opening 
all  markets. 

The  existence  of  protectionist  bar- 
riers to  imports  Is  the  most  pervasive 
problem  facing  American  exporters  In 
the  world  market.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  corrosive  of  the  entire  international 
trading  system,  distorting  its  oper- 
ation in  a  multiplicity  of  ways  and 
adding  to  the  inability  of  overall  trade 
to  grow  at  more  than  an  insignificant 
pace.  -.« 

Under  this  legislation,  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  «  the  new  GATT 
roxmd  Is  the  revision  of  the  GATT 
with  regard  to  agricultural  trade.  Such 
revisions  will  Increase  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  by  eliminating  barriers  to 
trade  and  clarifying  GATT  rules  for 
agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  our  ne- 
gotiators must  resolve  questions  <nder 
the  GATT  pertaining  to  export  subsi- 
dies, market  pricing,  and  market 
access. 

UNITED  STATES-CANADA  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that 
the  grant  of  negotiating  authority  for 
the  GATT  round,  and  a  resolution  of 
the  critical  Issue  of  agriculture  subsi- 
dies is  an  essential  element  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement.  In  ex- 
amining the  free  trade  agreement,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  American  agri- 
culture could  well  be  disadvantaged  as 
a  result  of  the  elimination  of  tariffs 
between  our  two  countries.  Canada 
has  a  systematic  and  pervasive  policy 
of  subsidizing  agriculture  and  has  re- 
fused to  eliminate  any  but  the  small- 
est of  subsidies. 

I  would  not  be  Inclined  to  vote  for 
the  free  trade  agreement  if  the  United 
States  was  not  prepared  to  negotiate 
meaningful  reductions  In  agriculture 
subsidies  in  the  multilateral  talks  at 
the  Uruguay  round.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation gives  the  next  administration 
adequate  tools  to  convince  our  trading 
partners,  including  the  Canadians, 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  unfair  subsi- 
dies that  prevent  American  farmers 
from  selling  in  world  markets. 

TWO  AMERICAS 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  years  we 
have  become  a  two-tier  society.  Resi- 
dents of  States  along  the  east  and  west 
coasts  have  enjoyed  prosperous 
growth  as  jobs  In  financial,  legal,  and 
import  services  have  expanded,  while 
the  Nation's  heartland  has  endured  a 
prolonged  depression  In  agriculture, 
mining,  and  basic  manufacturing. 

However,  the  pockets  of  "services 
prosperity"  along  the  coasts  will  not 
long  endure  if  this  Nation's  manufac- 
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lECnOH  JOl  ESCAFE  CLAUSE  CASES 
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other  words,  we  have  to  open  up 
i^arket  to  an  equivalent  amount  of 
5,  or  our  trading  partners  can 
Invoke  their  right  to  raise  their  tariffs 
exports.  As  a  result,  in  some  in- 
we  may  have  to  trade  off 
of  our  strongest  and  most  com- 
petitive industries,  our  exporters,  to 
prov  de  guaranteed  Import  protection 
to  ndustries  that,  for  whatever 
reasi  in,  have  lost  their  international 
comi  >etitlveness. 


Too  often,  the  easiest  target  for 
countries  to  demand  compensation  is 
agriculture.  If  the  President  knows 
that  a  country  is  going  to  retaliate 
against  our  agriculture  exports, 
shouldn't  he  have  the  option  of  deny- 
ing import  relief  to  an  industry  be- 
cause it  will  further  devastate  our  ag- 
ricultural economy? 

Recent  history  suggests  that  our 
trading  partners  do  exact  a  price  from 
American  business  and  farmers  when 
the  United  States  unilaterally  takes 
action  to  restrict  their  products.  When 
the  United  States  imposed  tariffs  on 
Imports  of  Canadian  shakes  and  shin- 
gles, the  Canadians  immediately  re- 
taliated against  United  States  comput- 
ers, books,  and  some  auto  parts.  Short- 
ly after  the  timber  case,  the  Canadians 
imposed  an  85  cents  per  bushel  tariff 
on  American  com. 

The  conferees  have  rejected  the 
narrow  and  restrictive  rules  the 
Senate  Imposed  on  the  President,  and 
have  substantially  broadened  the 
menu  of  options  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  import  relief  cases.  At  the 
same  time,  the  conferees  have  re- 
tained a  broad  measure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's current  authority  to  weigh  the 
effects  of  import  relief  on  the  overall 
economy  in  reaching  a  decision  on  the 
scope  of  Import  relief.  If  any.  that 
should  be  provided  under  section  201. 

The  conference  compromise  address- 
es the  concerns  I  raised  during  last 
year's  debate  and  is  sufficiently  expan- 
sive to  ensure  that  section  201  pro- 
ceedings do  not  turn  into  a  protective 
haven  for  those  domestic  industries 
that  would  rather  raise  barriers  to  im- 
ports than  invest  in  the  productive 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  competi- 
tion. 

UHTAIR  POHEION  TRADE  PRACTICES 

The  conference  compromise  sets 
strict  deadlines  for  the  administration 
to  take  action  against  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable trade  practices  auid  man- 
dates retaliation  when  our  trading 
partners  do  not  live  up  to  agreements 
to  end  unfair  trade  practices.  Again, 
the  conference  compromise  improves 
on  the  Senate  version  of  the  trade  bill, 
by  providing  the  administration  far 
broader  flexibility  to  delay,  defer,  or 
decide  not  to  retaliate  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  it  would  not  be  in  the  eco- 
nomic or  national  security  interests  of 
the  country. 

In  my  view,  the  unfair  trade  practice 
provisions  of  this  compromise  are  vital 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nego- 
tiating process  in  international  trade. 
Sanctions  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices are  a  last  resort  to  be  considered, 
but  are  vital  If  our  negotiators  are 
going  to  have  credibility  with  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  convince  them  to  live 
up  to  the  agreements  they  enter  into. 

Moreover.  I  believe  we  have  respon- 
sibly addressed  the  question  of  how  to 
deal  with  those  countries  which  main- 
tain  a  consistent  pattern   of  unfair 


trading  practices  which  effectively  bar 
American  companies  from  selling  in 
foreign  markets.  Under  the  super  301 
procedure  that  was  originally  crafted 
in  the  Senate,  and  further  modified  in 
conference,  we  have  directed  the  ad- 
ministration to  focus  its  resources  on 
eliminating  those  barriers  which  have 
the  most  significant  potential  to  in- 
crease U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  have  heard  of 
instances  where  foreign  countries 
agree  to  eliminate  barriers  to  U.S. 
trades,  only  to  later  find  that  a  whole 
new  series  of  secondary  barriers  are 
erected  which  effectively  nullify  the 
foreign  original  commitment  to  open 
its  market.  Minnesota  companies 
trying  to  seU  supercomputers  have 
found  this  to  be  the  case  when  they 
try  to  sell  their  products  in  Japan. 

Access  to  the  American  market  is 
the  greatest  leverage  this  country 
holds  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
message  of  the  section  301  amend- 
ments included  in  this  bill  and  the  pro- 
visions adopted  regarding  countries 
that  maintain  consistent  patterns  of 
xuifair  trade  practices  is  simple:  If 
other  countries  will  not  live  up  to 
trade  agreements  negotiated  in  good 
faith,  we  will  deny  them  access  to  our 
markets. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

When  it  comes  to  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices involving  agricultural  trade,  the 
conference  compromise  strengthens 
the  President's  hand  to  thwart  such 
practices  by  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Export  Enhancement  I»ro- 
gram  [EEP]  through  1990  and  by  in- 
creasing the  ceiling  on  the  value  of 
commodities  that  can  be  used  imder 
that  program  from  $1.5  to  $2.5  billion. 

If  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
tUSTRl  believes  that  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment's unfair  trade  practice  or 
export  subsidy  impairs  or  threatens 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
on  the  world  market,  USTR  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  use  surplus  com- 
modities under  the  EEP  to  offset  and 
nullify  the  effects  of  the  foreign  gov- 
enmient  subsidy.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  EEP  has  been  demonstrated  in 
recent  years  when  the  United  States 
used  the  program  against  the  Europe- 
an Community  to  gain  wheat,  com, 
and  soybean  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  we  used  the  program  successfully 
to  win  wheat  sales  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  most  recently  a 
600,000-ton  wheat  sale  to  India. 

The  conference  compromise  also 
puts  pressure  on  our  trading  partners 
to  seriously  negotiate  at  the  Uruguay 
GATT  Round  on  agriculture  trade 
issues.  If,  by  1990,  the  President 
caimot  certify  to  Congress  that  signifi- 
cant progress  is  being  made  toward  re- 
solving agriculture  trade  and  subsidy 
issues,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
given  authority  to  implement  a  mar- 
keting loan  program  for  the  1990  crops 


of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  to 
help  our  farmers  sell  abroad. 

If  foreign  governments  think  they 
can  take  away  our  export  markets  by 
unfairly  subsidizing  their  exports,  and 
if  foreign  governments  are  unwilling 
to  negotiate  a  reduction  in  export  sub- 
sidles  for  agriculture,  through  the 
EEP  Program  and  the  threat  of  the 
marketing  loan  program  the  United 
States  will  have  the  tools  we  have 
needed  for  a  long  time  to  meet  and 
beat  that  unfair  competition. 

TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

We  are  in  a  period  of  rapid  change 
in  economic  technology  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 
Workers  are  not  as  mobile  as  manag- 
ers and  cannot  keep  up  with  changes 
as  readily.  But  change  is  both  inevita- 
ble and  good  for  us  as  a  country  and  as 
a  world  trading  power.  Trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  [TAA]  is  a  tool  we  can 
use  to  help  our  industries,  workers, 
and  our  communities  adapt  to  rapid 
changes  in  the  world  economy  and 
become  more  competitive. 

The  conference  agreement  author- 
izes an  armual  appropriation  of  $980 
million  for  funding  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  for  TAA.  The  leg- 
islation also  expands  the  eligibUity  for 
TAA  to  workers  or  firms  that  supply 
essential  goods  and  services  to  compa- 
nies that  have  had  to  close  because  of 
increased  imports. 

The  key  to  the  expansion  of  benefits 
under  TAA  hinges  on  the  abUity  of 
the  President  to  seek  GATT  approval 
to  permit  the  imposition  of  a  small 
import  duty  to  fund  TAA-type  pro- 
grams. This  fee  cannot  exceed  the  cost 
of  operating  these  worker  retraining 
programs,  up  to  a  maximum  level  of 
0.15-percent  ad  valorem. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  our  trading  part- 
ners win  agree  to  the  imposition  of 
such  an  import  fee.  This  funding 
mechanism  will  provide  greater  cer- 
tainty to  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  foreign  competition  that 
Federal  fimds  will  be  available  to 
allow  them  to  make  the  difficult  and 
painful  adjustment  to  a  new  profes- 
sion. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  is  a 
vital  component  of  an  open  trading 
system.  Since  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  has  maintained  the 
most  open  trading  system.  But  implicit 
in  our  commitment  to  free  trade,  is 
the  reality  that  in  some  Instaaices,  for- 
eign competition  Is  likely  to  produce 
economic  dislocation  to  workers  and 
firms  in  some  parts  of  the  economy. 
Trade  adjustment  assistance  is  a  pro- 
gram which  recognizes  the  reality  of 
such  economic  dislocation  and  the 
Federal  Government's  special  respon- 
sibility to  ease  this  dislocation  and  ad- 
justment. 

We  have  used  TAA  for  workers  on 
Mlrmesota's  Iron  Range  and  other 
parts  of  northeastern  Mlrmesota.  Our 
experience  proves  that  TAA  is  essen- 


tial to  both  the  workers  dislocated  by 
foreign  imports  as  well  to  the  commu- 
nities that  share  in  the  difficult  transi- 
tion. TAA  works.  There  just  isn't 
enough  money  committed  to  It. 

The  current  TAA  Program  Is  funded 
through  regularly  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated funds.  However,  In  recent 
years,  the  fiscal  pressures  created  by 
the  budget  deficit  have  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  ensure  that  sol- 
f Icient  funds  are  available  for  the  TAA 
Program.  Because  of  the  record  trade 
deficits  and  increasing  import  competi- 
tion, trade  adjustment  assistance  is 
more  important  than  ever. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  commit- 
ment to  an  open  trading  system,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Congress  to  keep  its 
commitment  to  fund  an  adjustment 
assistance  prograan  for  those  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  import 
competition.  That  is  precisely  what  an 
Import  fee  would  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  eminently 
fair  to  this  Senator  that  those  who 
benefit  and  those  who  profit  from  im- 
ported products  be  required  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  retraining  for 
American  workers  whose  jobs  are  lost 
because  of  foreign  competition.  Even 
if  the  maximum  0.15-percent  fee  were 
imposed,  the  costs  to  American  im- 
porters and  consimiers  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts would  be  mlnlscule. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  our  Import  bill  has  grown 
so  high  is  that  many  American  compa- 
nies have  chosen  to  move  their  domes- 
tic facilities  abroad  because  they  find 
it  more  profitable  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  wages  that  prevail  in  less  devel- 
oped countries.  But  what  about  the 
workers  left  behind?  They  can't  move 
to  Taiwan  or  South  Korea.  They  have 
to  make  a  serious  and  difficult  read- 
justment back  into  the  labor  force. 

Who  should  pick  up  the  tab  for  re- 
training and  adjustment?  I  can  see  no 
reason  that  Importers,  and  those  who 
benefiU  /^rom  moving  operations 
abroad  should  not  bear  this  cost. 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION  OF  PLANT  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
most  controversial  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference compromise  concerns  the  pro- 
vision requiring  companies  with  more 
than  100  employees  to  provide  ad- 
vance notice  of  their  Intention  to  close 
a  plant.  When  this  issue  has  presented 
to  the  Senate  last  year,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  advance  notice  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons. 

In  my  view,  advance  notice  of  a 
plant  closing  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
matter  of  decency  and  courtesy  that 
an  employer  should  extend  to  the  em- 
ployees affected  and  the  commimlties 
involved.  Every  one  of  us  knows  of  a 
situation  where  the  main  employer  in 
a  small  town  has  closed  down  its  plant 
with  barely  a  few  days  notice,  and  left 
the  citizens  of  the  community  devas- 
tated. It  happens  in  small  towns  and  it 


happens  In  big  cities.  No  employee  or 
city  is  immune. 

There  are  many  socially  responsible 
companies  in  Minnesota  and  through- 
out this  Nation  who  make  every  effort 
to  provide  advance  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  close  a  facility.  For  exam- 
ple, companies  in  the  steel  industry 
and  in  the  automobile  industry  Include 
a  plant  closing  provision  in  their  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

But  there  are  many  irresponsible 
companies  who  close  the  plant  gate 
with  barely  a  few  days  notice.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  median  length  of  notice 
provided  by  companies  that  close  a  fa- 
cility or  have  a  permanent  layoff  is  7 
days  for  blue-collar  workers  and  14 
days  for  white-collar  workers. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  com- 
munities heavily  subsidize  businesses 
through  the  provision  of  public  utili- 
ties, sewer,  water,  schools.  The  Feder- , 
al.  State,  and  local  govenaments  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  other  subsidies  by 
way  of  development  grants,  SBA 
loans,  EDA  grants,  tax-exempt  bonds, 
tax  abatements,  and  a  host  of  other 
incentives  to  attract  businesses  to  par- 
ticular communities.  After  committing 
so  many  resources  to  attract  and  main- 
tain companies  in  their  towns,  it  is  just 
irresponsible  and  arrogant  for  a  com- 
pany to  pick  up  and  leave  town  with 
barely  a  week's  notice. 

This  is  especially  true  in  small  rural 
communities.  I've  seen  the  devastation 
which  occurs  when  the  major  employ- 
er in  a  small  town  such  as  Jackson  or 
Aitkin  or  Fairmont,  MN,  decides  to 
pickup  and  leave  the  community  to  re- 
locate In  the  sunbelt.  It's  not  just  the 
jobs  lost  In  the  plant;  it's  the  blow  to 
the  entire  commvmity,  and  the  loss  of 
tax  base  to  fund  basic  public  services 
which  are  predicated  on  plant  commit- 
ments. 

In  a  small  town  like  Jackson,  there 
just  are  not  enough  other  jobs  avail- 
able to  cushion  the  shock  of  a  plant 
closing.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  Immedi- 
ately attract  new  companies  to  these 
small  towns  to  replace  the  jobs  lost.  In 
such  cases.  It  is  vital  that  the  commu- 
nity and  the  affected  workers  be  given 
sufficient  advance  notice  to  enable 
them  to  begin  to  make  the  painful 
transition  from  relative  prosperity  to 
the  uncertainty  resulting  from  plant 

closing. 

The  purpose  of  advance  notice  is  not 
to  stop  companies  from  shutting  down 
and  moving  out.  The  business  is  going 
to  do  that  regardless.  The  purpose  is 
simply  to  allow  for  transition  by  the 
community  and  the  workers  and  to 
allow  small  business  suppliers  who 
have  depended  on  providing  goods  and 
services  to  the  company  that's  closing 
the  opportunity  to  rechannel  their 
business  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  workers,  communi- 
ties, and  State  retraining  officials  need 
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more  than  7  days  to  deal  with  the 
hards  lips  resulting  from  a  massive 
plant  closing.  Studies  conducted  by 
the  Cffice  of  Technology  Assessment 
and  tl  le  GAO  have  found  several  bene- 
fits tl  at  result  when  advance  notice  is 
provl<  ed.  For  example,  awlvance  notice 
allow!  State  authorities  the  chance  to 
depl07  retraining  and  readjustment 
servic  ;s  by  the  time  the  job  loss  takes 
effect,  It  allows  companies,  labor,  and 
local  luthorities  the  time  to  plan  and 
develop  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram: before  workers  are  dislocated. 

Advmce  notice  makes  it  easier  to 
eiu-ol  workers  in  adjustment  pro- 
grami  before  they  are  laid  off,  and 
easiei  to  enlist  managers  and  workers 
as  active  participants  in  displaced 
work«r  projects  before  the  closing  or 
layof  1 .  Various  reports  show  that  ad- 
vance notice  increases  worker  partici- 
patioi  I  in  assistance  programs  because 
it  is  >asier  to  let  workers  know  that 
help  s  available  before  they  become 
unem  ployed  and  out  of  touch. 

In  iddition  to  improving  the  effi- 
cienc; '  and  effectiveness  of  adjustment 
progr  uns,  advance  notice  may  de- 
creas(  i  the  cost  of  a  layoff  to  the  com- 
pany. The  National  Center  on  Occupa- 
tiona  Readjustment  [NaCORl  states 
that  outplacement  services  are  most 
cost  feffective  if  initiated  while  the 
worker  is  stm  employed  at  the  plant, 
during  the  period  between  the  an- 
noum  lement  and  the  actual  closing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  should 
be  uiiformed  Federal  legislation  con- 
cerning advance  notice  of  plant  clos- 
ings. Currently,  there  are  three  States 
which  impose  some  type  of  advance 
notici !  requirement— Maine,  Hawaii, 
and  ^  (Wisconsin.  Eight  other  States,  in- 
cludiig  Minnesota,  have  considered 
adopi  ing  such  legislation.  If  this  Issue 
Is  noi  addressed  at  the  Federal  level,  I 
fear  hat  we  will  see  the  development 
of  a  ragmented  set  of  advance  notlfi- 
catio  1  rules  that  will  ultimately  en- 
cours  ge  businesses  to  leave  socially  re- 
sponj  Ible  States  that  adopt  such  laws 
and  1  eward  States  that  aUow  business- 
es to  pick  up  and  leave  town  without  a 
day's  notice. 
Although  the  advance  notice  provi- 
ncluded  in  the  bill  does  not  pre- 
State  law,  adoption  of  a  Federal 
rtll  surely  diminish  the  momen- 
br  adoption  of  conflicting  legisla- 
in  the  State  legislatures.  Mr. 
J,  the  longer  we  delay  a  Fed- 
Euivance  notice  rule,  the  greater 
[otential  for  fragmentation  at  the 
level. 

look  at  the  debate  we  have  had 
uniform  product  liability  stand- 
After  having  built  up  a  set  of  50 
product  liability  laws 
throughout  the  country,  the  business 
comiiunity  has  been  urging  Congress 
to  p-eempt  those  laws  with  a  single 
unif  ( irm  standard.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
cand  ar,  the  business  commimity 
cam  ot  have  it  both  ways.  They  cannot 
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in  one  breath  ask  for  a  uniform  set  of 
product  liability  laws,  and  then  tum 
around  and  demand  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  establish  a  uniform 
law  for  plant  closings. 

Mr.  President,  the  argxmient  ad- 
vanced by  opponents  of  a  uniform  ad- 
vance notification  law  is  simply  that  it 
will  stifle  the  flexibility  of  American 
business  to  react  to  changes  in  the 
marketplace  and  wiU  slow  the  growth 
of  our  economy  as  has  happened  in 
Western  Europe.  I  do  not  accept  the 
premise  that  our  economy  will  be  sti- 
fled simply  because  companies  are  re- 
quired to  notify  employees  of  their  in- 
tention to  close  a  plant. 

It  is  convenient  for  critics  of  advance 
notice  to  cite  the  slow  economic 
growth  that  has  occurred  in  Europe 
and  to  blame  that  problem  on  Europe- 
an plant  closing  laws.  Yet  it  is  not  just 
the  European  coimtries  that  have  ad- 
vance notice  rules  on  the  books.  In 
Canada,  there  are  advance  notice  rules 
for  closings  and  layoffs.  In  Japan, 
there  are  advance  notice  rules.  In 
Taiwan,  there  are  advance  notice 
rules.  In  Hong  Kong,  there  are  ad- 
vance notice  rules. 

Every  one  of  the  Pacific  Rim  covui- 
tries  identified  above  have  grown  far 
faster  than  the  United  States  in  the 
past  10  years.  How  do  the  critics  of  ad- 
vance notice  rules  explain  that?  And 
the  fact  that  advance  notice  rules 
have  been  in  existence  in  Canada, 
Europe,  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  has  not 
stopped  American  multinationals  from 
closing  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
moving  their  operations  to  these  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  plant  clos- 
ing admendment  that  is  included  in 
this  bill  is  far  more  reasonable  than 
the  plant  closing  legislation  that  was 
defeated  in  the  House  in  1985  and  far 
better  than  the  plant  closing  provision 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee.  The 
House  bill  would  have  required  90  days 
notice  and  would  have  provided  no  ex- 
emptions for  faltering  companies 
which  could  be  jeopardized  by  provid- 
ing advance  notice.  The  House  bill  did 
not  contain  a  provision  terminating 
employer  liability  where  an  employer 
provides  wages  and  benefits  in  lieu  of 
notice. 

When  the  plant  closing  provisions 
were  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  the  notice  requirement 
was  6  months,  and  the  workers  and 
the  affected  conmmnities  had  the 
right  to  open  an  employer's  books 
before  the  plant  shut  down.  That 
clearly  went  too  far  and  it  was  only 
after  Republicans  including  myself. 
Senator  Packwood,  Senator  Heinz, 
and  Senator  D'Amato  interceded  that 
the  provision  was  ultimately  modified 
to  be  more  responsive  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  business  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  advance-notice  provision  in- 


cluded in  this  bill  will  harm  American 
business.  I  hope  the  President  will  re- 
consider his  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sion because  I  believe  his  concerns  are 
unwarranted. 

HIGH  TECRlfOLOCY  AHT)  IiriELUBCTtrAL 
PROPERTY  ISSUES 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
several  advanced  technology  initiatives 
that  will  enhance  this  Nation's  ability 
to  retain  its  technological  superiority. 
For  example,  it  establishes  an  Advance 
Technology  Program  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  cooperation  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  in  the 
development  of  industrial  technology 
and  to  encourage  business  to  use  the 
research,  research  techniques,  and 
know-how  developed  at  Federal  re- 
search facilities. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment incorporates  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  early  1987  which  establishes 
a  Presidential  Commission  that  will 
examine  options  for  coordinating  busi- 
ness and  Government  development  of 
high-temperature  superconductors. 
This  emerging  technology  holds  many 
promises  in  the  field  of  energy  conser- 
vation and  high-speed  supercomput- 
Ing.  This  Commission  should  lay  the 
foimdation  for  better  coordination  be- 
tween the  Government,  industry,  and 
university  researchers  in  developing 
commercial  applications  of  high-tem- 
perature superconductors. 

This  legislation  also  brings  needed 
relief  to  our  high-technology  compa- 
nies that  have  faced  unfair  competi- 
tion from  foreign  companies  that  have 
infringed  their  patents  and  copyrights. 
The  conference  agreement  strength- 
ens the  effectiveness  of  section  337  by 
eliminating  the  requirement  to  show 
that  patent  or  trademark  infringe- 
ment injures  a  domestic  industry. 

We  have  eliminated  the  requirement 
that  a  domestic  industry  must  show 
that  it  is  economically  and  efficiently 
operated,  while  broadening  the  basis 
for  finding  that  an  industry  actually 
exists  in  the  United  States.  By  so 
doing,  the  legislation  encompasses  uni- 
versities and  other  intellectual  proper- 
ty owners  who  engage  in  extensive  li- 
censing of  their  rights  to  manufactur- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

EXPORT  CONTROLS 

The  conference  agreement  stream- 
lines our  current  export  control  rules 
and  limits  the  abUity  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  block  high-tech  ex- 
ports to  Western  nations.  According  to 
a  recent  study  prepared  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S.  compa- 
nies lose  nearly  $9  billion  in  export 
sales  because  of  export  controls  which 
bar  U.S.  companies  from  exporting 
products  that  are  commercially  avail- 
able from  other  Western  countries. 
This  policy  just  does  not  make  sense 
in  a  world  where  we  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  on  high-tech  products. 


While  the  conference  compromise 
streamlines  oiu-  export  control  rules 
for  nonsensitive  high-technology  prod- 
ucts, It  also  includes  two  provisions 
that  mandate  sanctions  for  2  to  5 
years  in  any  case  where  there  is  credi- 
ble evidence  that  a  foreign  person  has 
violated  Cocom  regulations  and  the 
violations  have  resulted  in  a  serious 
impact  on  the  strategic  balance  of 
forces. 

The  legislation  also  imposes  tough 
trade  sanctions  against  Japan's  Toshi- 
ba Corp.  and  Norway's  Kongsberg 
Vaapenfabrikk  for  their  sale  of  com- 
puter-controlled machine  tools,  mill- 
ing equipment,  and  computer  controls 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sale  of  this  equipment  has 
significantly  enhanced  the  ability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  operate  fleets  of 
submarines  that  are  barely  audible 
and  detectable  by  the  United  States 
Navy  and  the  navies  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  sale  of  this  equipment 
was  motivated  out  of  a  simple  desire  of 
the  companies  to  earn  a  profit  on 
export  sales.  There  was  no  concern 
about  compromising  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  There 
was  no  concern  about  transferring  sen- 
sitive technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  only  concern  was  with  profit,  and 
the  real  economic  losers  are  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  who  will  be  expected  to 
finance  the  advanced  technologies  nec- 
essary to  counter  the  new  threat  from 
the  Soviet  navy. 

There  is  a  price  that  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg  will  pay  for  their  breach  of 
Western  mutual  security.  They  will  be 
denied  access  to  a  large  part  of  this, 
the  richest  market  in  the  world.  Let 
this  be  a  warning  to  our  other  trading 
partners:  The  United  States  wUl 
demand  that  our  allies  share  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  guaranteeing  West- 
em  security,  and  any  efforts  by  our 
allies  to  circiunvent  the  Cocom  niles 
will  come  with  a  very  heavy  price. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  responsibility 
that  our  European  and  Japanese  allies 
have  to  share  a  greater  burden  in 
helping  the  Third  World  lift  itself  into 
greater  economic  prosperity.  The 
United  States  has  been  absorbing 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of 
Third  World  countries.  The  Europeans 
have  imported  less  than  25  percent, 
and  the  Japanese  less  than  10  percent. 
These  countries  have  to  do  more  to 
open  their  markets  and  share  the 
burden  of  economic  development. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  apects 
of  the  conference  agreement  that  I 
find  especially  troubling.  Of  most  con- 
cern is  the  provision  that  allows  two 
more  companies  in  the  Caribbean 
basin  to  export  ethanol  into  the 
United  States  duty  free.  These  facili- 
ties are  merely  acting  as  processors  for 
cheap  European  Community  wine  and 
are    undercutting    American    farmers 


who  have  been  processing  ethaS!©!  for 
com.  There  is  no  justification  for  this 
extension  of  the  grandfather  provision 
that  was  adopted  in  1986. 

The  conference  agreement  lifts  the 
embargo  on  the  import  of  Soviet  fur- 
skins,  despite  the  unanimous  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  urging  the 
Senate  conferees  to  maintain  the  em- 
bargo. I  have  already  contacted  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  informed 
him  of  my  intention  to  introduce  legis- 
lation that  would  raise  the  tariff  on 
such  imports  if  there  is  any  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  dumping  fur  in 
the  United  States  market.  I  expect 
that  the  Commerce  Department  will 
closely  monitor  this  situation  and  will 
take  appropriate  action  to  ensure  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  use  their  state  sub- 
sidies to  undercut  the  American  fur 
farmer. 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  con- 
ferees deleted  a  provision  included  in 
the  Senate  bUl  that  would  have  reclas- 
sified and  temporarily  suspended  the 
duty  on  A/W  paper  imported  for  use 
only  in  the  production  of  reverse  os- 
mosis filters.  I  intend  to  resubmit  this 
issue  for  consideration  when  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  next  con- 
siders a  miscellaneous  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  voted  against 
the  Senate  version  of  the  trade  bill 
last  year,  I  noted  that  the  Senate  bill 
created  81  new  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  offices,  advisory  panels,  and 
commissions,  and  created  between  520 
and  1,000  new  Government  jobs.  Al- 
though some  of  those  commissions 
and  panels  had  valid  purposes,  others 
appeared  wasteful  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  conference  compromise  reduces 
the  number  of  new  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  panels  from  81  to  30  and 
reduces  the  number  of  new  Govern- 
ment jobs  to  160.  Although  this  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  Senate  biU, 
I  still  believe  that  at  a  time  of  severe 
pressures  on  our  budget,  it  is  unwise  to 
increase  spending  for  all  of  these  new 
panels. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  agree- 
ment will  not.  by  itself,  solve  our  trade 
deficit.  That  is  ultimately  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  American  business  com- 
mimity and  the  employees  of  those 
companies.  However,  it  wUl  help  level 
the  playing  field  of  international 
trade,  and  will  strengthen  our  negotia- 
tors' hands  in  the  tough  bargaining 
that  lies  ahead  at  the  Uruguay  GATT 
Round.  I  am  pleased  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill  and  I  urge  the  President  to 
sign  this  into  law. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act. 

This  bill  represents  3  years  of  effort, 
and  thousands  of  hours  of  work  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  We  had  to 
act  because  the  Reagan  administration 
didn't.  A  $170  billion  trade  deficit  in 


1987,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
United  States  from  a  net  creditor  to  a 
debtor  nation,  have  failed  to  wake  up 
this  administration  to  the  dimensions 
of  our  current  trade  crisis. 

Unfortimately,  as  our  trade  deficits 
continue  to  mount— with  figures  for 
February  reaching  $14  billion— the 
President  still  refuses  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  as  indicated  by  his  public 
threats  to  veto  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 
The  bill  we  will  be  voting  on  today  is 
not  perfect,  and  does  not  contain  a 
number  of  provisions  which  I  had 
hoped  it  would  include.  But  it  does 
mark  a  good  first  step  toward  tackling 
the  trade  crisis.  For  these  reasons,  it 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

First,  this  bill  contributes  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  markets  for  our  do- 
mestic industries,  and  in  particularly 
for  the  farmers  in  my  State  of  Iowa, 
who  depend  on  foreign  trade  for  much 
of  their  livelihood.  Specifically,  this 
bill  increases  by  150  percent  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program.  This 
program,  which  uses  surplus  commod- 
ities to  lower  U.S.  agricultural  export 
prices,  enables  the  American  grain  in- 
dustry to  sell  its  huge  surplus  of  stocks 
overseas. 

The  conference  report  also  includes 
a  triggered  marketing  loan  for  the 
1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
and  wheat.  This  provision  requires  the 
I>resident  to  submit  a  certification  to 
Congress  no  later  than  45  days  after 
January  1,  1990,  as  to  whether  there 
has  been  significant  progress  toward 
achieving  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  agricultural  trade  imder  the  talks 
on  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  [GATTl. 

The  report  requires  that  payments 
in  commodities  under  the  Dairy 
Export  Incentive  Program  [DEIPl  be 
made  in  the  form  of  generic  commod- 
ities. Furthermore,  if  the  generic  com- 
modity certificates  are  exchanged  for 
dairy  products,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must  ensure  that  the  dairy 
products  are  sold  for  export  and  that 
the  sales  do  not  displace  U.S.  sales  of 
dairy  products. 

This  bill  includes  other  positive 
measures  for  American  agriculture. 

It  strengthens  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture by  increasing  its  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1988  to  1990  by 
$20  million.  This  increase  is  directed  to 
be  used  for  general  market  develop- 
ment activities,  including  market  de- 
velopment efforts  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  report  provides  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  that 
a  foreign  country  applies  meat  inspec- 
tion standards,  the  Secretary  must 
consult  with  the  USTR.  which  must 
then  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  as  to  what  action  he  should 
take.  The  President  may  then  prohibit 
entry  in  the  United  Stetes  of  a  for- 
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■  >roduced    meat    article    if    that 
ict  falls  to  meet  the  standards 
apply  to  meat  articles  in  com- 
with  the  United  States. 

report    calls    upon    Japan    to 

e  Its  import  barriers  on  agricul- 

products.  Including  rice,  citrus. 

f .  It  also  urges  Korea  to  permit 

access  to  its  markets  to  United 

beef  producers. 

,  bill  further  requires  the  Secre- 

of  Agriculture,   within   90   days 

the  President  signs  it  into  law.  to 

a  report  to  Congress  specifying 

Claimed  distribution  of  resources 

Agricultural   Department  for 

8    imports    of    meat,    poultry. 

„„  products  to  ensure  compliance 

Federal  laws  governing  permitted 

of  pesticide,  drugs,  and  other 

_'s  in  such  products. 

conference  report  institutes  dra- 

changes  in  the  structure  within 

Department    of    Agriculture    for 

with  trade.  It  creates  an  office 

with  unfair  trade  barriers.  It 

._  fimds  for  the  development 

value-added  pork.  beef,  and  poultry. 

an   improved   system   for 

the  total  value  and  volume 

at  rictiltural  imports  and  its  impact 

American  agriculture.  And  it  in- 

producers  of  corn-based  ethanol 

e  United  States  that  they  will 

virtually  unlimited  opportunity 

aknvete  effectively  in  our  domestic 
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marl  et. 

In  short,  the  trade  bill  acknowledges 
the  i  aaportance  of  agricultural  trade  to 
the  '  J.S.  farm  economy  and  its  central 
role  n  our  entire  trade  situation. 

In  this  decade,  farm  trade  surpluses 
have  been  on  the  decline.  That  drop 
has  I  ontributed  to  our  growing  overall 
deficit.  The  agricultural  title  of  this 
bill  (all  reverse  this  decline.  To  com- 
pete against  farmers  and  government 
in  the  Common  Market  and 
like  Australia  and  Argentina. 

farmers  need  the  assistance 

activist,  export-oriented  govem- 
We  need  expanded  services  in 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
a  Trade  Representative  who 
3  foreign  governments  to  remove 
unfair  trade  barriers,  and  we 
a   strong   export   enhancement 


programs 

coui  tries 

American 

of  ai 
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pro{  ram. 

Tl  le  trade  bill  recognizes  the  chang- 
ing realities  in  the  world  agricultural 
mar  Let.  In  this  new  market,  our  Gov 
emi  lent  must  take  action,  it  must  de 
veloj  new  markets,  and  it  must 
exp:  nd  our  trading  opportunities.  The 
com  erence  report  takes  a  major  step 
tow  jrd  accomplishing  these  goals 

T]  le  conference  report  also  incorpo- 
rate 5  into  existing  trade  law  a  stronger 
wor  Lcr  rights  provision,  which  tracks 
legi  lation  I  introduced  last  year  with 
Senitor  Reigle  of  Michigan.  Under 
the  agreement,  violations  of  interna 
tiorally  recognized  worker  rights  will 
be  <  onsidered  an  unfair  trade  practice 
uncjer  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act, 


and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  will 
be  empowered  to  take  actions  against 
other  nations  that  engage  in  such 
abuses. 

In  Morocco  today,  11-year-old  girls 
work  90  to  110  hours  a  week,  earning 
13  cents  an  hour  weaving  rugs  for 
which  the  girls  earn  $19.34  and  which 
are  sold  for  $500  in  New  York. 

International  trade  should  pro- 
mote—not undermine— living  stand- 
ards and  working  conditions  in  both 
the  developing  and  the  developed 
world.  Too  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Mo- 
rocco. Thailand,  and  elsewhere,  eco- 
nomic growth  is  built  on  the  systemat- 
ic repression  of  its  domestic  labor 
force.  The  workers  rights  provision  in 
this  trade  bill  will  contribute  to  stop- 
ping child  labor,  foreign  union-bust- 
ing, and  subhuman  working  conditions 
in  the  developing  world,  so  that  all 
coimtries  can  compete  on  the  quality 
of  their  product,  not  on  the  misery 
and  suffering  of  the  people  who  make 
it. 

The  trade  bill  also  strengthens  sec- 
tion 301  procedures— our  laws  against 
unfair  practices  that  bar  our  compa- 
nies from  competing  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  cases  where  an  existing  trade 
agreement  is  violated,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  must  act  to  induce  the 
violator  to  correct  the  action  or  pro- 
vide compensation  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  harm  done  to  U.S.  commerce. 
The  bill  imposes  time  limits  for  ac- 
tions by  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  requires  our  trade  representative 
to  identify  priority  areas  for  trade  lib- 
eralization and  identify  countries 
which  consistently  engage  in  trade  dis- 
torting practices. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes a  plant  closing  provision,  which 
the  President  has  warned  would  cause 
him  to  veto  the  entire  omnibus  trade 
bill.  This  provision  is  a  very  modest 
one.  It  represents  a  sincere  and  honest 
effort  to  allay  the  concerns  of  various 
opponents  of  advanced  notification. 

Originally,  the  provision  required 
employers  to  give  communities  and 
employees  180  days  advance  notice  of 
anticipated  plant  closings.  As  ultimate- 
ly passed,  the  bUl  requires  only  60 
days  advance  notice  and  provides  sev- 
eral exemptions  for  size  and  situation. 
Is  that  really  out  of  line?  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  a  company  give  an 
employee  who  has  worked  there  for 
20,  maybe  30  years  notice  that  he  or 
she  is  going  to  be  laid  off?  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  a  firm  tell  a  commu- 
nity that  depends  on  it  for  its  revenue 
that  it  is  pulling  out  of  town? 

E]very  civilized  nation  in  the  world- 
Japan,  Western  Europe,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia—every one  of  them  requires 
their  companies  to  give  their  employ- 
ees advance  notification  of  a  plant 
closing.  If  this  trade  bill  is  signed  into 
law,  the  United  States  wiU  join  them. 
It's  about  time.  If  the  President  re- 
fuses to  accept  this  provision,  then  I 


hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  over- 
ride his  veto. 

While  I  support  the  bulk  of  this  con- 
ference report,  the  bill  does  not  con- 
tain a  number  of  sections  which  I  be- 
lieve would  have  made  it  an  even  more 
effective  tool  for  the  conduct  of  our 
trade  and  economic  policy,  and  in- 
cludes a  section  which  I  oppose  be- 
cause it  potentially  could  harm  Ameri- 
can ethanol  producers. 

First,  the  conference  dropped  a 
House-passed  amendment  that  re- 
quired an  inventory  of  major  foreign 
ownership  in  the  United  States.  This 
provision,  which  I  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  attach  to  the  trade  bill  during 
Senate  consideration  last  svunmer,  is  a 
simple  and  modest  requirement. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
require  all  foreign  investors  who  ac- 
quire more  than  5  percent  of  a  U.S. 
business  enterprise  or  of  U.S.  real 
estate  to  provide  basic  information 
about  themselves  and  about  the  in- 
vestment to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  amendment  further  re- 
quires that  if  the  foreign  investor  has 
an  interest  of  25  percent  or  more  in  a 
U.S.  company  that  investor  must  dis- 
close the  same  kind  of  information 
currently  required  of  U.S.  companies 
whose  stock  is  traded  on  the  U.S.  ex- 
changes. 

This  provision  is  not  designed  to  dis- 
courage foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States.  It  places  no  new  restric- 
tion, limitation,  preconditions,  or  pre- 
clearance  requirements  of  any  kind  on 
any  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States.  It  simply  requires  disclosure  of 
significant  foreign  interests  in  U.S. 
business  and  real  estate. 

We  can  no  longer  hide  from  the 
issue  of  foreign  investment.  In  the  last 
7  years,  foreign  ownership  of  U.S. 
assets  has  tripled  to  $1.5  billion.  That 
inflow  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  fi- 
nancial transformations  of  the  post- 
war era,  helping  turn  us  from  the 
world's  largest  creditor  into  its  largest 
debtor. 

This  issue  will  not  die  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  foreign  investment  provi- 
sion from  the  trade  bill.  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  1697,  the  Foreign  Investment 
Disclosure  Act,  which  was  the  subject 
of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  in  March.  I  will  pursue  fur- 
ther action  on  this  matter  this  year. 

Second,  the  conference  report  does 
not  contain  the  provision  of  the 
Senate-passed  Alternative  Agricultural 
Products  Research  Act.  That  bill  pro- 
vides for  necessary  research  to  broad- 
en markets  for  our  crops.  The  research 
is  targeted  to  find  nonfood  uses  for 
crops,  such  as  biodegradable  plastics, 
adhesives.  and  industrial  oils.  This 
effort  would  have  considerable  impact 
on  the  U.S.  trade  balance.  It  would 
benefit  farm  income  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  our  rural  areas.  More- 


over, it  would  result  in  a  decrease  of 
Government  farm  payments. 

We  have  three  choices  in  how  we 
deal  with  the  capacity  to  produce  row 
crops.  First,  we  can  produce  more  and 
more,  which  results  in  lower  prices  for 
our  farmers.  Second,  we  can  leave  part 
of  our  capacity  idle.  Third,  we  can  find 
new  things  to  do  with  our  capacity. 
The  Alternative  Agricultural  Products 
Research  Act  provides  for  research  to 
move  vigorously  toward  that  third 
choice. 

The  Senate  acted  wisely  in  adopting 
this  amendment  and  in  passing  S.  970, 
a  separate  bUl  which  I  introduced, 
which  embodies  the  language  of  this 
amendment.  I  was  disappointed  that 
the  conferees  dropped  this  measure 
and  I  express  my  strong  hope  and  de- 
termination to  see  this  proposal 
become  public  law. 

Finally,  I  take  strong  exception  to  a 
provision  that  opens  a  strong  loophole 
in  the  law  for  the  duty-free  import  of 
ethanol  shipped  from  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  This  loophole  will  undercut  do- 
mestic ethanol  production,  reduce 
demand  for  American-grown  com,  and 
imdermine  efforts  to  encourage  expan- 
sion of  the  U.S.  ethanol  industry. 

This  provision  will  permit  certain 
trading  companies  to  transship  heavily 
subsidized  European  wine  alcohol 
through  Caribbean  Basin  countries  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  import  duties  on 
fuel  ethanol  produced  outside  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act.  adopted  in  1983.  imposed  a 
35  percent  substantial  transformation 
requirement  before  CBI  ethanol  could 
enter  the  United  States  duty-free.  The 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act  substantially 
tightened  that  provision,  requiring 
ethanol  facilities  in  the  Caribbean 
region  to  use  increasing  levels  of  local 
sugar  cane  in  the  production  of  fuel 
grade  ethanol  for  duty-free  export  to 
the  United  States.  That  act  required 
that  by  1989  CBI  producers  use  75  per- 
cent CBI  feedstock  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment, incrementally  increasing  levels 
from  30  percent  in  1987  to  60  percent 
this  year.  The  omnibus  trade  bUl  ex- 
empts five  Caribbean  Basin  companies 
from  this  feedstock  requirement.  This 
special  treatment  for  ethanol  import- 
ed from  the  Caribbean  Basin  is  likely 
to  displace  sales  of  ethanol  produced 
from  domestic  sources. 

While  I  support  the  omnibus  trade 
bill.  I  will  continue  to  pursue  the 
matter  of  duty-free  ethanol  imports  in 
the  United  States.  The  conference 
report  calls  for  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a  study 
and  report  to  Congress  in  1  year  with 
their  findings  the  effect  on  the  U.S. 
ethanol  industry  of  the  feedstock  re- 
quirement for  Caribbean  Basin  etha- 
nol. This  study  should  identify  the  im- 
portance to  the  Caribbean  nations,  as 


well  as  to  the  United  States,  of  strong 
but  fair  feedstock  requirements. 

Furthermore,  the  ethanol  provision 
should  be  reviewed  as  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  comes  up  for  reconsid- 
eration in  the  next  2  years.  During 
hearings  on  extending  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act,  the 
question  of  setting  an  appropriate 
feedstock  requirement  for  Caribbean 
ethanol  must  be  pursued. 

I  supported  the  Senate  position, 
which  provided  for  an  increase  in  CBI 
feedstock  levels,  and  urged  the  Senate 
conferees  to  reject  the  House  position 
to  open  up  the  U.S.  market  to  duty- 
free CBI  ethanol.  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  will  monitor  the  impact 
of  this  provision  on  our  domestic  etha- 
nol industry  and.  particularly,  its 
effect  on  the  Iowa  economy. 

E>espite  this  provision.  I  believe  that 
the  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  economic 
and  trade  crisis  warrants  adoption  of 
the  omnibus  trade  bill.  In  order  to  re- 
verse the  dramatic  slide  in  our  trade 
imbalance,  we  must  strengthen  our 
trade  laws.  We  must  enact  new  mecha- 
nisms for  addressing  the  unfair  trade 
practices  of  our  trade  competitors. 
And  we  must  fund  training  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  help  make  our 
workers  and  our  industries  more  com- 
petitive and  to  soften  the  impact  of  in- 
creased foreign  competition.  This  bill 
marks  a  good  first  step  toward  revers- 
ing the  decline  of  America's  position  in 
the  world  economy  and  strengthening 
our  industrial  and  agricultural  econo- 
mies. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stand 
here  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3.  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act,  I  can't  help  but  think  of  baseball. 
Playoffs.  Two  out,  last  of  the  ninth, 
man  on  third.  They're  at  bat  but  we're 
up  a  run.  So  close  to  the  end  and  the 
season  flashes  before  your  eyes.  The 
quick  start  after  spring  training.  The 
solid  nm  up  to  the  all-star  break  and 
then    the    long,    hot,    dry    spells    of 
August,  so  marked  by  highs  and  sting- 
ing lows  that  you  can't  believe  Sep- 
tember brought  solid  ground.  Steady, 
stunning  September  when  we  found 
the  rhythm,  coalesced  as  a  team,  beat 
the  odds  to  be  where  we  are  today: 
One  nm  up,  two  out,  last  of  the  ninth. 
And  what  do  you  know,  up  strides 
their    batting    champ,    the    batting 
champ— baseball's  Great  Commimica- 
tor.  SudderUy,  it's  all  very  simple.  He 
either  makes  an  out  or  it's  over.  All 
the  work,  the  months,  all  the  come- 
backs, all  gone  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pen— bat. 

The  passage  of  this  conference 
report  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
future  prosperity  and  competitiveness 
of  our  Nation.  I  just  hope  we  don't 
choke  in  the  last  of  the  ninth  under 
the  threat  of  the  Big  Bat. 

This  trade  conference  report  repre- 
sents  3   years  of   tireless  bipartisan 


effort.  It  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  com- 
prehensive review  of  U.S.  trade  laws  in 
over  12  years.  But  even  more  than  the 
collective  effect  of  the  individual  pro- 
visions, the  result  of  this  massive  trade 
conference  is  significant  because  of 
the  message  it  sends  both  here  and 
abroad  that  trade  policy  in  the  United 
States— what  it  is,  how  we  make  it. 
where  we  apply  it.  who  it  affects— is 
from  now  on  regarded  by  Congress 
and  the  American  people  as  central  to 
the  formation  and  application  of  both 
our  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

We  have  linked  the  reform  of  trade 
policy  with  Federal  programs  that  can 
enhance  our  productivity  and  ability 
to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace. 
We  have  broadened  the  trade  debate 
to  include  provisions  related  to  inter- 
national education  and  training.  We 
have  sought  to  craft  the  trade  debate 
to  realistically  define  the  reach  of 
trade  policy  by  understanding  its 
limits.  recogni2dng  that  the  goal  of 
trade  policy  Is  not  to  make  the  world 
over  but  to  help  us  comprehend  it  and 
meet  its  challenge.  We  have  worked  to 
channel  the  trade  debate  to  ensure 
that  we  promote  free  and  fair  trade 
without  falling  prey  to  punitive  for- 
mulas for  retaliation. 

We  have  done  it  all  after  exhaustive 
debate  and  disagreement  and  delibera- 
tion and  finally— decisiveness.  And 
when  the  air  clears  of  all  the  bombast, 
it  can  be  said  that  we  have  done  It 
while  reflecting  the  views  of  the  vast 
nuijority  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  this  Chamber. 

It's  not  perfect  legislation,  but  legis- 
lation rarely  is— as  my  colleagues 
would  readily  agree.  I  disagree  with 
some  provisions.  But  we've  all  had  our 
day  in  court  and  the  conferees  have 
come  up  with  a  package  whose  compo- 
nent parts  are  supported  nearly  unani- 
mously by  the  administration  and 
Congress.  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike. 

And  despite  aU  that  this  bill  accom- 
plishes as  the  first  of  an  ongoing  set  of 
commitments  toward  achieving  long- 
term  U.S.  competitiveness,  all  we  hear 
is  talk  of  the  Inevitable  stroke  of  the 
President's  veto  pen.  Why? 

It's  not  because  the  bill  Is  too  protec- 
tionist. It's  not  because  of  Toshiba  or 
foreign  investment  disclosure  or  nego- 
tiating authority.  It's  not  201  or  301  or 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  It's  not 
because  of  export  controls  or  intellec- 
tual property  rights  or  workers'  rights. 
In  the  last  of  the  ninth  with  two  out 
and  one  on,  the  Big  Bat  comes  out  to 
take  on  plant  closings. 

Let's  talk  about  the  plant-closing 
provision— both  substantively  and  as  it 
is  construed  as  veto  bait  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Quite  simply,  under  the  provision, 
firms  employing  100  or  more  employ- 
ees are  required  to  provide  a  60-day 
notice  to  their  employees  and  the  com- 
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muniiy  if  there  is  to  be  a  plant  closing 
layoff  of  6  months  or  more, 
massive  layoff  is  defined  as  one  that 
one-third  of  the  full-time  em- 
=p3  and  at  least  50  employees.  In 
arge  firms,  massive  is  a  layoff  of 
.1  St  500  employees.  An  employer 
,  1  ails  to  provide  such  notice  would 
n  quired  to   provide  the  workers 
a  day's  pay  for  each  day  such 
noticris  short  of  the  60  days  and 
be  liable  for  fines  up  to  $500. 
Ther4  are  numerous  exemptions  for 
including,    if   there   were 
clrcimistances  that  the  em- 
could  not  foresee,  or  if  such 
would  interfere  with  attempts 
the  plant  open  or  if  the  em- 
did  not  have  such  knowledge  60 
n  advance.  This  provision  would 
if  feet  2  percent  of  all  businesses 
United  States  while  it  would 
protebt  up  to  49  percent  of  the  U.S. 
■  force 

1  ay  view,  the  plant  closings  provi- 
Bhould   hardly  be  construed  as 
revoliitionary  or  draconian  from  the 
:tive  of  either  labor  or  business. 
Walter  S.  Mossberg  wrote  in  Monday's 
Street  Journal,  that  the  provi- 
s  a  "modest"  idea.  In  fact,  I'll 
I  moment  to  defer  to  Mr.  Moss- 
assessment.  He  wrote: 
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The  plant-closings  language  Is  noth- 

re  than  a  modest  effort  to  make  sure 

few  companies  Inclined  to  do  so  don't 

!)lans  to  close  a  plant  until  the  last 

leaving  workers  and  communities  in 

liirch.  It  is  squarely  in  the  tradition  of 

locial  reforms  as  the  chUd-labor  and 

mlnin  um-wage  laws.  These  act  to  soften  the 

consequences  of  free-market  decisions 

hus    permit    the    market    continued 

^ (  acceptance  without  the  sort  of  deep 

Government   involvement   often   practiced 
abroa  i. 

Dos    the    plant-closings    provision 
beloi{g  in  this  trade  bill?  Yes.  When  all 
and  done  and  we  look  beyond 
short-term   implications   of   this 
bill.   I   think   there   would   be 
unanimous  agreement  in  this  body  in 
lope   that   the   overriding   long- 
effect  of  this  legislation  is  to 
increase   our  Nation's  competi- 

To  do  so  cannot  mean  taking 

trade  specific  steps.  The  goal  of 
interkiatlonal  competitiveness  reaches 
qeyond  trade  policy's  grasp.  Com- 
means   Investing  now   in 
j  uture— bolstering  our  own  domes- 
f<  undations  to  improve  our  systems 
equcation  and  training  and  enhanc- 
commitments  to  research  and 
opment.  These  are  no  longer  in- 
.  that  would  be  nice  to  do  if 
ci>uld  afford  them;  they  are  invest- 
that  we  must  make  because  we 
afford  not  to. 

in  the  well-being  of  the 

labor  force  is  part  of  our 

com^tment  to  a  competitive  future 

_  country  and  that  is  what  the 

closings  provision  is  all  about. 

-le  major  developed  countries  in 

world  have  provisions  in  law  or 
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practice  that  require  advance  notice. 
Our  firms  operating  abroad  comply 
with  these  provisions  and  many  major 
union  contracts  in  the  United  States 
already  have  provisions  requiring  60  or 
more  days  notice.  The  plant-closings 
provision  enhances  the  abUity  of  work- 
ers to  seek  counseling  and  engage  in 
training  and  retraining  and  it  confers 
on  our  workers  the  respect  and  dignity 
that  they  deserve.  What  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Why  is  the  plant-closings  provision 
veto  bait?  In  all  candor,  I  don't  know. 
The  substance  of  the  issue  doesn't 
warrant  it.  The  collective  wisdom  of 
the  myriad  of  analyses  on  the  subject 
agrees  that  it  is  a  modest  and  competi- 
tive enhancing  proposal.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  the  veto  threat  emanating 
from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  threatens  a  fundamental  legis- 
lative accomplishment,  and  as  such  it 
Is  both  myopic  and  recldess. 

But  it's  a  political  year  and  in  politi- 
cal years  as  in  playoff  games  there  are 
hidden  agendas  and  smokescreens  and 
secret  weapons  and  psyching  the  other 
guy  out— wearing  him  down,  staring 
him  down,  hoping  that  he  chokes  in 
the  last  of  the  ninth  with  one  on  and 
two  out  and  the  batting  champ  strid- 
ing toward  the  plate.  And  so  I  come 
back  to  baseball. 

Take  it  from  a  Red  Sox  fan— when 
you  choke  in  the  last  of  the  ninth,  one 
out  away  from  victory,  it's  a  long  time 
between  playoffs.  But  when  the  team 
rallies  to  take  on  the  batting  champ 
and  he  strikes  out— even  lines  out— in 
the  last  of  the  ninth,  the  victory  is 
sweet.  The  most  formidable  bat  never 
beat  a  team  that  was  united  in  its  de- 
termination to  succeed. 

That  kind  of  determination  exists  in 
this  body  to  see  to  it  that  we  pass  this 
trade  bill  conference  report  with 
enough  votes  to  assure  an  override  of 
the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  Senate  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  of  H.R.  3,  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988.  Congress  has  labored  on 
the  issue  of  trade  legislation  reform 
for  3  years  and  on  balance  I  believe 
that  a  good  bill  has  been  crafted.  A 
veto  of  H.R.  3  would  be  disappointing 
and  unjustified. 

There  awe  three  major  achievements 
in  this  bill.  First,  for  the  administra- 
tion, the  bill  grants  the  President  au- 
thority to  negotiate  and  sign  trade 
agreements  with  our  trading  partners. 
Additionally,  the  administration  is 
given  greater  powers  to  eliminate 
unfair  trade  barriers  and  open  over- 
seas markets  to  our  exports.  Second, 
for  U.S.  businesses,  the  trade  bill  re- 
forms and  streamlines  our  export  con- 
trol laws,  gives  greater  protection  to 
intellectual  property  rights  and  pat- 
ents, and  enlarges  U.S.  export  promo- 
tion and  marketing  programs.  Third, 


the  Nation's  working  men  and  women 
will  be  given  greater  assistance  in 
coping  with  the  impacts  of  interna- 
tional competition,  and  benefit  from 
education  and  vocational  programs  to 
enhance  the  teiching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, math,  and  the  sciences.  The 
bill  also  includes  a  humane  require- 
ment that  employees  be  given  advance 
notice  of  the  closing  of  a  business  or 
plant. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  conferee  on  H.R. 
3,  I  know  full  well  the  efforts  that 
were  taken  to  fashion  a  bill  that  would 
not  be  protectionist.  However,  let's 
recognize  that  this  is  a  strong  bill  and 
with  reason;  our  trade  deficit  was  $156 
billion  in  1986  and  $171  billion  in  1987. 
While  I  believe  budget  deficits  are  still 
the  largest  hurdle  to  overcome  in 
eliminating  the  trade  deficit,  there  is  a 
compelling  need  to  enact  H.R.  3  to 
reform  our  trading  system  and  put  our 
Nation  on  a  more  competitive  footing 
in  world  markets. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  worked 
closely  with  my  colleagues  to  develop 
new  initiatives  to  help  and  encourage 
small  businesses  to  export.  As  hearings 
before  the  committee  clearly  demon- 
strated, thousands  of  small  businesses 
have  the  potential  to  enter  export 
markets  if  given  the  assistance  and 
training.  The  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's contribution  to  H.R.  3  provides  $5 
million  for  small  business  development 
center  export  assistance  grants  to  pro- 
vide export  related  services  to  small 
btisiness.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion [SBA]  loan  levels  are  increased  to 
provide  small  business  with  additional 
capital  for  increased  manufacturing 
and  export  resources.  Another  $3.5 
million  is  slated  for  the  SBA's  Office 
of  International  Trade  to  make  more 
staff,  resources,  and  information  avail- 
able to  small  btisiness  as  they  seek  to 
enter  or  expand  their  presence  in 
world  markets.  I  believe  that  all  of 
these  provisions  are  sorely  needed. 

I  am  disturbed  over  the  threatened 
veto  of  the  trade  bill  because  of  provi- 
sions requiring  the  advance  notifica- 
tion by  employers  of  the  closing  or  ex- 
pected layoffs  at  a  business  or  plant. 
Specifically,  H.R.  3  would  require  60 
days  advance  notice  of  a  plant  closing 
that  results  in  emplojonent  loss  of  at 
least  50  employees  at  a  specific  site,  or 
a  layoff  of  more  than  6  months.  No 
employer  with  fewer  than  100  full- 
time  employees  is  covered  by  these  re- 
quirements. Exceptions  to  the  notice 
requirements  are  provided  for  unfore- 
seeable business  circumstances,  falter- 
ing companies,  and  clo^e  or  layoffs 
from  temporary  projects  or  undertak- 
ings. Opponents  of  this  provision  con- 
tend that,  while  on  their  face  these 
provisions  are  relatively  innocent, 
they  represent  "the  nose  of  the  camel 
under  the  tent"  in  terms  of  further 
congressional  intervention  In  business 


dealings.  Let  me  say  very  clearly  that  I 
support  these  notification  require- 
ments. An  employee  and  the  communi- 
ty deserve  to  be  notified  of  the  loss  of 
a  job  or  the  closing  of  a  plant  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  personal,  economic, 
and  social  consequences. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  the  conference  report.  Con- 
gress has  worked  hard  and  responsibly 
to  develop  a  trade  bill  to  increase  our 
competitive  standing  in  world  com- 
merce. This  legislation  is  worthy  of 
the  Senate's  support. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  objectionable  provisions  in 
this  conference  report,  aside  from  the 
plant  closing  provision  most  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  those  upset  about  the 
way  this  trade  bill  has  been  finalized. 
When  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  deliberately  throws  away  the 
interests  of  one  State,  we  are  all  in 
trouble.  And  with  this  legislation  now 
before  us  I  fear  that  we  are  in  trouble. 
How  can  this  bill  in  any  seriousness 
be  called  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  when 
provisions  in  it  deliberately  set  out  to 
kill  any  so-called  competitive  edge  this 
bill  was  originally  designed  to  create? 

If  this  bill  was  truly  designed  to  en- 
hance and  expand  American  trade, 
then  it  would  not  contain  provisions 
that  single  out  one  energy-producing 
State  in  this  country  and  slap  it  with 
stricty  restrictive  export  controls  for 
refinOT  petroleum  products.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  referring  to  the  provision  in 
this  "Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act" 
that  prohibits  a  new  refinery  in  Alaska 
which  refines  Alaskan  crude  from  ex- 
porting more  than  70.000  barrels  per 
day  of  refined  petroleum  products. 
This  provision  is  absurd  on  its  face, 
and  insulting  in  its  entirety.  Already. 
Mr.  President,  thousands  of  barrels  of 
Alaskan  crude  are  sent  to  California, 
refined,  blended,  and  then  shipped  out 
of  the  country.  This  legislation  makes 
Alaska  nothing  more  than  a  slave 
State,  and  it  tramples  on  the  rights  of 
all  small  States. 

What  next?  Why  not  tell  the  State 
of  Wyoming  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  one  of  the  world's  largest 
deposits  of  trona,  that  we  are  only  al- 
lowed to  export  12,000  tons  of  the  re- 
fined soda  ash  product  for  overseas 
export.  The  trona  could  be  shipped  to 
another  State  and  then  processed 
there  for  export,  but  under  this  sce- 
nario, similar  to  what  is  now  being  im- 
posed upon  Alaska,  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming would  still  only  be  able  to  export 
12.000  tons  of  soda  ash  for  foreign 
export.  The  idea  is  absolutely  absurd, 
as  is  the  provision  included  in  the 
trade  bill  on  Alaska.  It  sets  a  terrible 
precedent. 

With  all  the  rhetoric  on  this  legisla- 
tion, one  would  have  to  assimie  that 
the  United  States,  and  the  President, 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
trade   area  for  the  last  7   years.   It 


should  come  as  no  surprise  that  what 
the  administration  has  done  has  not 
been  mentioned  by  the  proponents  of 
this  trade  bill.  What  has  been  done? 
Let  me  just  list  a  few  of  the  trade  ac- 
tions that  have  been  taken  by  this  ad- 
ministration. While  the  Congress  has 
been  talking  action,  the  President  has 
been  taking  action. 

Some  of  these  actions  have  included 
import  quotas  on  sugar,  the  volimtary 
import  quotas  on  Japanese  auto  im- 
ports in  1982,  motorcycle  import 
duties,  textile  import  quotas  and  stain- 
less and  specialty  steel  quotas  in  1983 
and  protection  for  U.S.  clothing  pro- 
ducers in  1984.  And,  there  has  been 
more.  In  1985  there  were  5-year  quotas 
placed  on  machine  tool  imports,  there 
were  tariffs  on  pasta  from  EEC  na- 
tions and  restraints  on  woodchip  im- 
ports from  Canada.  Then  in  1986. 
Hong  Kong,  South  Korea.  Taiwan, 
and  Japan  limited  textile  exports  to 
the  United  States;  import  restrictions 
were  placed  on  Canadian  shingles,  and 
Japan  and  Taiwan  voluntarily  re- 
strained machine  tool  exports.  Have 
we  forgotten  the  trade  restrictions  im- 
posed on  Japanese  semiconductors  and 
Chinese  textile  exports?  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  memory  capabilities  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  has 
to  be  characterized  as  convenient. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  been  idly 
sitting  on  our  front  porch  watching 
the  world  go  by.  We  have  acted,  the 
President  has  acted.  I.  along  with 
others,  do  not  believe  that  the  author- 
ity to  take  retaliatory  action  against 
unfair  trading  practices  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative. 

I  also  do  not  believe  we  should  even 
be  contemplating  slapping  all  the  con- 
sumers in  America  with  a  hidden  tax 
on  the  foreign  products  they  may 
choose  to  buy.  That  is  also  what  this 
legislation  does,  aside  from  the  plain 
and  simple  fact  that  this  import  tariff 
to  fund  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program  is  now  illegal  under 
GATT.  I  ask  you.  does  this  make  us 
more  competitive  as  a  Nation?  I  think 
not. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  swaDowed 
the  myth  that  America  has  lost  its 
competitive  edge— that  now  we  can 
only  try  to  close  our  market  to  our- 
selves and  to  buy  only  what  we  make- 
that  we  now  must  assimae  the  role  of 
the  economic  and  Industrial  student, 
rather  than  the  world's  economic  and 
industrial  teacher. 

To  those  who  insist  upon  this  black 
prophecy,  I  say  rubbish.  We  must 
never  lose  faith  in  ourselves  as  an  eco- 
nomic leader,  innovator  and  achiever 
because  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not. 
Japan  certainly  has  not.  In  1985,  the 
United  States  was  home  to  an  estimat- 
ed 44  percent  of  Japan's  overseas  in- 
vestment. 


I  read  an  interesting  article  recently 
which  contained  several  statements  of 
Hlroshl  Takeuchi,  chief  economist  of 
Japan's  long-term  credit  bank  as  be- 
lieving that  Japan's  wealth  is  coming 
to  America  because  it  represents  the 
best  potential  return  on  investment, 
he  also  said  that: 

The  Japanese  role  will  be  to  assist  the 
United  SUtes  by  exporting  money  to  re- 
build your  economy.  This  is  evidence  that 
our  economy  is  fundamentally  weak  while 
your's  is  fundamentally  strong. 

Throughout  most  of  our  200-plU8 
years  of  existence  as  a  Nation,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  net  recipient 
of  foreign  investment.  We  should  wel- 
come the  return  of  global  confidence 
in  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
business  environment. 

In  terms  of  job  creation,  the  United 
States  has  no  equal  In  the  entire 
world.  Since  1982.  about  13  million  net 
new  jobs  have  been  added  to  the  U.S. 
economy,  and  since  1975  that  figure  Is 
over  25  million.  And,  In  spite  of  what 
critics  say,  all  those  new  jobs  have  not 
been  flipping  hamburgers  at  the  local 
Burger  King.  Also  included  in  that 
growing  service  sector  are  jobs  for 
computer  technicians,  software  spe- 
cialists, accountants  and  health  care 
workers. 

And,  America  is  not  losing  its  manu- 
facturing sector.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
only  growing  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient. In  1960,  some  20.8  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  was  generated 
by  manufacturing  with  24.8  percent  of 
the  work  force  employed  in  that 
sector.  By  1984.  manufacturing  ac- 
counted for  21.8  percent  of  GNP.  but 
employed  only  16.2  percent  of  the 
work  force.  The  actual  number  of 
manufacturing  employees  has  re- 
mained the  same  at  aroimd  20  million. 
U.S.  manufacturing  output  per 
worker  is  still  the  highest  In  the  world 
in  absolute  terms.  Each  American 
worker  produced  approximately 
$31,000  worth  of  goods  in  1981  for  in- 
stance, compared  with  $23,700  that 
year  for  each  Japanese  worker  and 
$24,900  per  German  worker.  Recently 
because  of  incentives  provided  by  for- 
eign competition  along  with  Federal 
tax  cuts  and  reduced  Federal  regula- 
tion, our  past  trend  toward  low  pro- 
ductivity growth  is  reversing  Itself  as 
well. 

Contrary  to  what  has  become  a  re- 
cently ingrained  belief  fostered  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  America's  tradition 
of  inventiveness  and  productivity  does 
still  continue  today.  It  continues  in 
the  manufacttire  of  computers,  pro- 
gram software,  superconductors,  bio- 
technology and  advanced  medical 
equipment.  In  this  last  decade  the 
United  States  has  created  more  jobs 
and  grown  faster  than  most  of  Its  ad- 
vanced competitors. 

It  may  just  come  as  a  surprise  to 
most  Americans,  as  Washington  Times 
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Warren  Brookes  has  point- 

,,  that  since  1982  Japanese  em- 
.  has  risen  only  3.5  percent,  in 
._  when  United  States  employ- 
soared  more  than   11  percent, 
workers  and  consimiers  are 
their  living  standards;  Japa- 
I  xe  not. 

.  are  making  a  political  issue  out 

I  global  economic  issue,  and  I  fear 

lusinesses,  both  large  and  small, 

armers   and   our   ranchers,   our 

i,  and  our  service  compa- 

rili  suffer  for  it.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  originally  passed  the 
,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Wy- 
State  Tribune  last  year  which 

the  potential  loss  of  up  to 

.  Dbs  in  my  home  State.  In  my 
>n.  this  conference  report  is  no 
Improvement  over  the  Senate- 
i  bill,  and  I  do  fear  that  my 
which  is  just  on  the  edge  of  ex- 
its export  markets  in  soda 
:oal.  beef,  wool  and  many  other 

products  will  surely  suffer 

result   of   tliis   legislation.   Mr. 

.^ent,  I  ask  that  this  article,  as 

lis  an  editorial  from  today's  Wall 

Journal,  "Politics  vs.  Reality," 

in  their  entirety  immediate- 

fEilowlng    my    remarks    in    the 
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Mr  President.  I  will  vote  against  this 
conf ( rence  report,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect my  State  from  losing  jobs,  and 
from  losing  the  export  ground  we  have 
workpd  so  hard  to  gain  in  the  last 
I  believe  this  legislation  not 
throws  away  the  interests  of 
^.  but  Wyoming  and  every  other 
in  America.  It  does  not  make  us 
competitive,  but  it  will  make  us 
c  ompetitive. 
Th  ;re  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
'i?as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
i,  as  follows: 


Legisution  Said  Thheat  to  300 
State  Jobs 


n  itional  group  opposed  to  protectionist 
ition  claims  Wyoming  could  lose  300 
f  major  trade  legislation  now  before 
!ss  is  approved. 

300  jobs  represent  3  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  employment  in  Wyo- 
said  Richard  Pink,  president  of  the 
CltizAis  for  a  Sound  Economy. 

the  U.S.  embarks  on  a  binge  of  protec- 
tloni!  tn,  we  can  fully  expect  other  nations 
rel  edlate  against  American  exports,"  Pink 
t  tils  week. 

noted  foreign  export  of  Wyoming 

prodi^cts    has    risen    by    1,800    percent    In 

years,  from  $6  million  in  1977  to  $114 

in  1983  and  said  that  represents  5 

...  of  all  manufacturing  in  Wyoming. 

said  $33  million  of  that  $114  million 

n  agricultural  products— 6  percent  of 

ite's  total  agricultural  production. 

nations  being  threatened  with  new 

tariffs  have  said  they  will  retaliate. 


Fink  said. 

"W  sroming  risks  losing  major  exports  If 
the  1 1.S.  falls  into  the  trap  of  charge  and 
coun  er-charge  on  trade,"  Pink  said. 

Plr  k  said  3,258  Wyoming  jobs  are  directly 
depe  ident  on  foreign  export  sales. 


Some  of  the  legislation  CSE  is  trying  to 
defeat  Includes  new  tariffs  against  any  for- 
eign country  which  refuses  to  reduce  its 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States. 

"We  urge  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
that  will  expand  trade,  not  restrict  it,"  Pink 
said.  "Congress  must  not  overlook  the  enor- 
mous and  unjustifiable  cost  to  American 
consiuners  of  slapping  on  Import  controls. 

"A  protectionist  trade  bill  would  do  great 
damage  to  the  U.S.  economy.  It  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs." 

Politics  vs.  Reality 
Business  is  embarked  on  a  capital-spend- 
ing binge,  yesterday's  Commerce  Depart- 
ment economic  statistics  made  clear.  New 
factories,  machine  tools,  computers,  bulldoz- 
ers, trucks,  rail  cars  and  what  have  you  are 
being  bought  at  a  rate  32.5%  above  a  year 
ago.  Clearly  something  very  Interesting  is 
going  on.  Clearly  as  well,  some  of  our  most 
vocal  politicians  are  trying  desperately  to 
pretend  it  isn't  happening. 

Boards  of  directors  don't  sink  billions  of 
dollars  of  shareholders'  money  Into  heavy 
equipment  unless  they  are  optimistic  about 
the  business  future.  Neither  last  fall's  stock 
crash,  nor  the  advanced  age  of  the  current 
economic  recovery,  nor  the  pessimism  of 
some  of  our  more  lugubrious  economic  phi- 
losophers is  deterring  them. 

There  are  micro  as  well  as  naacro  reasons. 
On  the  micro  side,  rapidly  advancing  manu- 
facturing teclinology— utilizing  newly  In- 
vented computer  software  to  control  orders, 
production  and  distribution— makes  possible 
sharp  gains  in  manufacturing  productivity. 
Economist  Paul  Craig  Roberts  says  the  Im- 
provements are  the  highest  of  the  postwar 
era,  averaging  4.6%  a  year  compared  with 
2.3%  in  the  1970s,  2.7%  in  the  1960s  and  2% 
in  the  1950s. 

Productivity  increases  generate  wealth. 
Rising  wealth  creates  new  jobs,  more  than 
replacing  the  old  jobs  lost  through  the  new 
efficiencies.  That  is  why  the  sharp  rise  In 
productivity  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  decline  In  unemployment,  to  the 
lowest  level  In  14  years.  Assertions  by  union 
leaders  and  liberal  politicians  that  the  new 
jobs  are  inferior  are  simply  wrong.  Practi- 
cally any  computer  job  is  superior  to  an  as- 
sembly-line job  in  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions to  cite  one  example.  Some  individuals 
laid  off  by  the  new  technology  may  indeed 
fare  worse,  but  In  a  macroeconomlc  sense, 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  to  be  found  In 
statistics  that  show  the  real,  disposable  per- 
sonal income  of  Americans  rising  at  a  robust 
2.6%  annual  rate. 

But,  the  political  rhetoricians  ask,  what 
about  the  trade  deficit?  Well,  the  trade  defi- 
cit, as  nearly  as  It  can  be  measured  (which  is 
to  say  hardly  at  all),  fell  in  the  first  quarter. 
But  aside  from  that  it  Is  not  entirely  clear 
what  it  is  about  the  trade  deficit  that  is  sup- 
posed to  worry  us  other  than  the  way  it  is 
being  used  to  try  to  pass  a  monstrous  trade 
bill.  For  example,  there  should  be  little  to 
worry  us  In  the  fact  that  multinational  com- 
panies, both  foreign  and  domestic,  are 
buying  the  most  advanced  production  equip- 
ment they  can  find  In  Japan  and  Europe  to 
equip  factories  in  the  U.S.  They  also  are  or- 
dering large  amounts  of  American  equip- 
ment, as  a  sharp  rise  In  machine-tool  orders 
since  last  summer  attests. 

And  what  about  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit? Well,  estimates  of  that  are  being  pared 
as  well,  to  somethng  under  $150  billion.  A 
buoyant  economy,  it  seems,  has  caused  fed- 
eral revenues  to  rise  faster  than  was  expect- 
ed. 


Which  brings  us  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er federal  policy  has  had  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  this  resurgent  economic  vigor.  The 
first  answer  Is  that  a  free  people  make  their 
own  economy  through  hard  work.  Imagina- 
tion and  willingness  to  take  risks.  The 
second  answer  Is  that  federal  policies  are 
indeed  important.  They  determine  whether 
there  is  a  climate  for  growth,  or  suffocation. 
We  now  have  a  climate  for  growth.  It  is  no 
accident  that  business  Is  expanding  rapidly 
in  the  first  year  of  the  full  Impact  of  the 
1986  tax  reform.  New  supply-side  tax  rates, 
a  product  of  more  than  10  years  of  political 
effort,  are  In  place.  They  are  doing  exactly 
what  we  and  all  those  others  who  fought  for 
them  said  they  would  do,  encouraging  work 
and  Investment.  The  federal  tax  code  no 
longer  can  be  said  to  penalize  success.  When 
you  don't  penalize  success,  you  get  more  of 
it. 

Government  is  containing  inflation.  Com- 
merce put  the  first-quarter  GNP  deflator— 
the  most  comprehensive  inflation  measure— 
at  a  relatively  benign  2.4%  annual  rate. 
That  is  below  the  2.7%  rate  in  the  fourth 
quarter  last  year.  The  high  Inflation  of  the 
1970s  wipe  out  a  large  chunk  of  the  nation's 
capital,  not  to  mention  its  Infrastructure. 
That  lost  capital  now  is  being  replaced  by 
new,  more  efficient  capacity. 

None  of  what  we  have  described  above  Is 
anything  like  what  we  are  hearing  from 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Dukakis  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  or  from  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Byrd  as  he  explains  how  shutting  down  for- 
eign trade  is  going  to  make  us  all  rich.  The 
politics  of  decline  is  alive  and  well  in  the 
Democratic  Party  and  receives  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  attention  from  the  Wash- 
ington-centered press.  But  something  quite 
different  from  the  politics  of  decline  put  all 
those  impressive  economic  numbers  on  the 
board:  the  politics  of  growth. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  rise  to  address  some  of 
the  erroneous  statements  that  have 
been  made  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the 
media  regarding  this  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
some  have  attempted  to  mischaracter- 
ize  the  agricultural  section  of  the  bill 
as  a  weak  attempt  to  improve  our  de- 
clining position  tn  agricultural  trade. 
Obviously,  this  legislation  will  be  an 
important  tool  to  reverse  the  precipi- 
tous decline  in  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  informed 
observer  that  the  number  of  producer 
organizations  supporting  this  confer- 
ence report  is  proof  enough  of  the 
benefit  this  will  present  for  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  Those  farm  organi- 
zations formally  endorsing  this  confer- 
ence report  include  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Association  of 
Wheatgrowers.  the  Rice  Millers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Soybean  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization. 

The  agricultural  provisions  follow 
the  same  standard  that  I  applied  to 
the  entire  trade  bill.  They  force  the 
President  to  take  action  on  agricultur- 
al trade.  It  is  far  from  a  toothless  bill, 
as  one  Senator  described  these  provi- 
sions. As  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 


chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
said,  'this  bill  does  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion.  It  restricts  his  legal 
authority  to  do  nothing." 

Some  have  charged  that  the  trig- 
gered marketing  loan  and  the  added 
authority  for  the  export  enhancement 
program  are  totally  discretionary  and 
might  be  changed  by  the  1990  farm 
bill.  Obviously,  when  one  reads  the 
provisions  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
the  language  is  anything  but  discre- 
tionary. 

This  administration  has  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  GATT  negotiations 
and  the  potential  that  an  internation- 
al agreement  will  be  reached  on  the 
elimination  of  agricultural  subsidies. 
Any  impartial  observer  of  these  nego- 
tiations would  have  to  conclude  that 
they  have  been  less  than  successful  to 
date. 

In  very  strongly  worded  language, 
this  trade  bill  directs  the  President  to 
implement  a  triggered  marketing  loan 
if  multilateral  subsidy  negotiations 
faU  within  the  next  2  years.  All  agri- 
cultural experts  understand  the  effect 
that  the  cotton  and  rice  marketing 
loan  had  in  improving  the  exports  of 
those  commodities. 

It  is  equally  imderstood  that  most  of 
our  foreign  competitors  are  justifiably 
concerned  that  such  a  marketing  loan 
might  be  implemented  by  the  United 
States.  The  mere  threat  of  a  market- 
ing loan  may  well  do  more  to  advance 
these  subsidy  negotiations  than  all  of 
the  recent  discussions  between  our 
trade  negotiators. 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to  ac- 
tivate a  marketing  loan  for  the  1990 
crop,  which  obviously  will  occur  before 
the  1990  farm  bill  is  considered  by 
Congress,  if  sufficient  progress  has  not 
been  made  to  reach  this  international 
agreement.  Only  if  he  certifies  that 
this  marketing  loan  will  harm  his  ne- 
gotiations can  he  choose  not  to  acti- 
vate the  marketing  loan. 

In  that  case,  an  expanded  Export 
Enhancement  Program  must  be  imple- 
mented unless  this  would  also  harm 
his  negotiations.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams are  placed  on  the  President's 
desk  to  spur  on  these  negotiations.  He 
cannot  simply  choose  to  do  nothing, 
which  would  truly  be  the  result  of  a 
discretionary  program. 

If  any  President  chose  not  to  use 
these  programs  without  just  cause,  he 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law.  and 
neither  the  Congress,  nor  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  would  stand 
still  for  such  a  clear  disregard  of  con- 
gressional intent. 

Second,  this  legislation  extends  and 
increases  by  150  percent  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Export  Enhancement 
Program  [EEPl.  This  program  was 
originally  included  in  the  1985  farm 
bill.  It  has  been  the  single  most  impor- 
tant export  tool  in  regaining  the 
market  position  we  have  earned 
during  recent  months  in  agricultural 


exports.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
Export  Enahancement  Program  brings 
complaints  from  our  foreign  competi- 
tors who  are  well  aware  of  its  effec- 
tiveness in  the  international  market. 

In  addition,  a  concern  has  been 
raised  about  the  effect  this  legislation 
could  have  on  the  domestic  ethanol  in- 
dustry. As  a  long-time  supporter  of  al- 
ternative liquid  fuels  development  in 
this  country,  no  one  is  more  sensitive 
than  I  to  the  threat  of  unfair  competi- 
tion in  this  area.  With  this  perspective 
in  mind.  I  am  confident  that  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  domestic  producers  has 
been  averted  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Senate  trade  bill  conferees. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  trade  bill,  the  House 
advocated  an  open-ended  CBI  ethanol 
provision  which  could  have  opened  the 
doors  to  unlimited  volumes  of  Caribbe- 
an ethanol.  This  proposal  would  have 
allowed  ethanol  producers  in  Caribbe- 
an basin  initiative  [CBI]  nations  to 
transship  non-CBI  alcohol  through 
CBI  countries  to  avoid  paying  an 
import  duty  until  1992. 

The  practice  of  simply  dehydrating 
non-CBI  ethanol  in  CBI  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  tariff  is  unfair 
to  the  domestic  ethanol  industry  and 
is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
omnibus  trade  bUl.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  conferees  have  acknowledged  this 
fact  in  the  final  conference  agreement. 
As  a  result  of  our  insistence  on  the 
Senate  side,  several  modifications  were 
made  to  the  House  CBI  ethanol  pro- 
posal which  protect  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  domestic  ethanol  indus- 
try against  unfair  foreign  competition. 
First,  the  conference  agreement  only 
affects  five  Caribbean  facilities  which 
made  capital  investments  before  the 
CBI  loophole  was  closed  by  enactment 
of    the    Tax    Reform    Act    of    1986. 
Second,  the  provision  expires  at  the 
end  of  1989  when  all  CBI  producers 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  local  con- 
tent requirements  established  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act.  Third,  strict  volume 
limitations  have  been  imposed  by  this 
bill  on  each  Caribbean  facility  in  the 
House  amendment,  which  insures  that 
the  floodgates  wUl  not  be  opened  to 
ethanol  imports.  And  finally,  only  two 
of  the  five  companies  covered  by  the 
provision   are   currently   on-line    and 
producing,  which  is  expected  to  reduce 
the  actual  import  level  below  that  set 
by  the  Senate  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
have  insured  that  imports  of  dehy- 
drated product  from  Caribbean  coun- 
tries will  be  substantially  below  the 
levels  that  could  be  harmful  to  the  do- 
mestic industry.  In  fact,  certain  do- 
mestic interests  have  advised  me  that 
the  potential  adverse  impact  of  the 
House  language  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished by  these  limitations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
build  on  this  foundation  in  subsequent 
legislation  to  further  promote  the  in- 


terests of  the  domestic  ethanol  indus- 
try by  carrying  forward  the  promising 
market  expansion  that  has  begun  in 
the  past  year.  Such  expansion  holds 
tremendous  promise  for  our  farmers, 
our  motorists  and  the  environment  of 
our  congested  urban  areas. 

There  also  has  been  erroneous  state- 
ments made  regarding  the  cost  of  this 
legislation.  Some  have  labeled  this 
conference  report  with  a  $6  billion 
price  tag.  Once  again,  this  misses  the 
mark  by  a  wide  margin.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  Is  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate any  such  figure,  and  in  fact, 
estimates  the  total  first  year  authori- 
zations of  this  trade  bill  at  $1.8  billion. 
Of  that,  only  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion are  actual  outlays. 

Another  erroneous  assertion  was 
made  that  this  conference  report  will 
mandate  a  $500,000  payment  to  a 
Washington  law  firm.  Nowhere  in  this 
bill  can  this  be  found,  because,  quite 
frankly,  it  doesn't  exist.  The  legisla- 
tion does  authorize  the  Secretaiy  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  produc- 
er groups  fighting  foreign  attacks  on 
our  domestic  agricultural  programs, 
such  as  that  encountered  by  the  Na- 
tion's com  producers  against  a  Canadi- 
an subsidy  suit. 

Some  Senators  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  section  301  changes  in 
this  bill  may  result  in  retaliation 
against  agricultural  exports,  if  not 
used  properly  by  the  President.  Obvi- 
ously, that  is  the  case  now.  Retaliation 
against  agricultural  products  could 
occur  as  a  result  of  existing  section  301 
complaints. 

These  section  301  provisions,  in  part 
sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  list  of  Sena- 
tors, including  Senators  Byrd,  Dole. 
Riegle.  and  Danforth,  will  require  the 
President  to  aggressively  pursue 
unfair  trade  practices.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  limited  discretionary 
authority  Ls  provided  the  President  to 
balance  the  needs  of  specific  economic 
sectors,  such  as  agriculture. 

The  list  of  agricultural  organizations 
endorsing  this  legislation  is  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  to  put  this  concern  to 
rest.  If  retaUation  were  a  real  possibiU- 
ty,  you  can  be  certain  thtee  organiza- 
tions would  not  be  supporting  this  bilL 
Finally,  this  legislation  contains  one 
of  my  provisions  that  forces  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  against  countries 
using  meat  inspection  requirements  as 
poorly  disguised  trade  barriers. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  that  the  agricultural  provisions 
of  the  trade  bill  are  by  far  as  impor- 
tant as  any  single  agricultural  pro- 
gram I  have  supported.  Any  President 
who  understands  the  importance  of 
trade  and  is  a  tough  trade  negotiator 
will  thank  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  this  Congress  for  providing  him 
with  the  tools  he  needs  to  negotiate 
away  trade  barriers. 
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BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
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DOLE.  I  yield  any  time  I  have 


45 

Mrt 
left. 

Mr   BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin 
g\iisl  ed  leader  for  the  minority 

me  say  that  I  have  always  en- 
the  exchange  in  working  with 
listtnguished  Senator  from  the 
of  Kansas.  He  is  an  able  leader 
_  point  of  view  and  his  party, 
concern  is  that  this  trade  bill  is 
Phoenix  that  is  going  to  rise  sud- 
from  the  ashes,  pure  in  form. 

someone  earlier  say  this  was 

perfect  bill.  I  have  been  in  the 

now  for  some  17  years.  I  have 

found    that   perfect   bill.    Many 

I  wish  I  could  just  vote  for  95 

of  a  bill.  But  you  cannot  do 

You  vote  it  up  or  down. 

think  this  is  good  legislation.  What 

.  done  is  say  to  the  President  of 

Jnited  States  that  you  are  going 

denied  something  that   exists 

present  law.  You  are  going  to  be 

denifed   the   opportunity,   in   time   of 

trad^  crisis,  to  do  nothing.  The  Presi 

_  to  respond. 

bill  calls  for  accoxmtability  on 
part  of  the  President.  Not  this 
We  are  talking  about  the 
President.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  Democrat 
Republican.  But  this  is  a  biparti- 
>iece  of  legislation. 
( an  go  through  a  long  list  of  Re 
Senators  and  Democratic 
who  have  been  a  part  of  this 
combromise.  I  can  tell  you  of  the  innu- 
mer  ible  times  we  have  met  with  this 
adm  nistration  to  accommodate  some 
of  t  leir  desires  and  some  of  their  con- 
cent 
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this  piece  of  legislation  does  not 
I  can  tell  you  that  under  the 

laws,  the  only  mandatory  laws 

;he  laws  limiting  imports  into  our 


tariffs  are  permanent  laws.  Oiur 
antftlumping  and  countervailing  duty 


laws,  which  assess  penalty  duties 
against  unfair  imports,  are  permanent 
laws  which  mandate  action.  But  our 
laws  to  open  markets  and  negotiate  re- 
ductions in  foreign  trade  barriers  are 
not  mandatory.  Some  of  them  are  not 
even  enforced. 

So  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted,  we  will 
leave  the  next  President  with  the  au- 
thority to  restrict  trade,  but  not  the 
authority  to  open  it. 

That  concerns  me  because  we  have 
seen  a  rise  of  protectionism  around 
the  world.  We  have  seen  a  return  to 
mercantilism,  there  is  very  little  free 
trade  left.  What  this  biU  does  is  to 
open  markets,  to  encourage  trade 
around  the  world  so  all  nations  can 
prosper. 

We  have  a  bill  here  introduced  with 
48  cosponsors  to  give  this  Nation  a  bi- 
partisan trade  policy  for  world  leader- 
ship and  competitiveness,  based  on  a 
consensus  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  here  at  home.  To 
lose  this  chance  over  a  peripheral 
issue  like  plant  closing  notification  is 
much  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

For  those  who  think  we  will  auto- 
matically have  a  new  bill,  that  is  not 
the  way  it  is.  All  those  amendments 
that  were  offered  before  can  be  of- 
fered again.  We  have  a  very  crowded 
agenda  on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  high 
priority  items  to  accomplish.  The 
House  can  have  a  closed  rule,  but  that 
is  not  the  case  here  under  our  rules. 
The  fight  would  have  to  be  taken  up 
again.  The  weeks  and  weeks  we  spent 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
months  and  months  we  spent  in  con- 
ference negotiating  out  the  differ- 
ences, those  are  the  choices.  That  is 
what  we  face  again. 

The  bill  has  provisions  that  affect 
every  Senator.  We  are  talking  about 
trying  to  promote  agriculture  and  re- 
storing our  fair  market  share  in  the 
world  for  U.S.  farmers.  We  are  talking 
about  repealing  an  unfair  windfall 
profits  tax  that  is  a  disincentive  for 
drilling  in  this  country.  We  are  talking 
about  protecting  patents  and  copy- 
rights, and  the  research  money  that 
has  been  spent  in  this  coimtry  on  in- 
tellectual property  when  it  is  stolen  by 
others  and  shipped  back  to  us  in  the 
form  of  products.  These  are  the  things 
that  are  in  this  legislation,  that  we 
will  let  pass  by  if  this  bill  goes  down 
the  tube. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Democrats  and 

Republicans  alike,  to  vote  for  a  major 

piece  of  trade  legislation  that  will  help 

open  up  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  all  the  time 

remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  42  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  asking,  are 
there  others  who  have  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    from    New    Hampshire    has 


time,   and  the   Senator  from  Texas, 
Senator  Grahm,  has  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  retain  my  time.  I 
yield  the  floor  to  the  two  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas,  Senator  Bentsen, 
retains  his  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Gramm.  I  imderstand,  does  not  wish  to 
utUize  his  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Sena- 
tor RuDBJAN,  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  staff  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  neither  Mr.  Gramm  nor 
Mr.  RuDMAN  wishes  to  use  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  regular  order  be  automatic  at  the 
close  of  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  role. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  110  Leg.) 
YEAS-63 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcinl 

Dixon 

Dodd 


Armstrong 

Boschwitz 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Domenici 

Evans 

Gam 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 


Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

HarUn 

Henin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

lAutenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 36 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowskl 

Pressler 


MikulsU 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Pryor 

Reid 

Rlegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stennls 

Welcker 

Wirth 


Proxmire 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Biden 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 
BENTSEN  AND  DANFORTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senators  from 
Texas  and  Missouri  are  recognized  for 
5  minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  Sena- 
tors who  have  conversations  that  do 
not  relate  to  the  business  before  the 
Senate  please  adjourn  to  the  Cloak- 
room. 
The  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  my  time  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 
I  note  that  the  Senate  is  not  in 

order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Those  Senators 
who  have  business  other  than  that 
before  the  Senate  please  adjourn  to 
the  Cloaltroom. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  Sena- 
tors who  have  conversations  that  do 
not  relate  to  the  business  before  the 
Senate  please  adjourn  to  the  Cloak- 
room. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
those  who  have  supported  this  bill  and 
worked  so  hard  for  its  enactment— es- 
pecially to  Senator  Bentsen.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
has  really  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
negotiating  on  this  bill  and  bringing  it 
to  the  point  where  it  is  now. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  majority  leader,  Senator 
Byrd.  for  his  considerable  effort;  and 
to  the  many  staff  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this,  especially  Jeff 
Lang  and  Josh  Bolten  of  the  finance 
majority  and  minority  stall;  Sue 
Schwab  and  Marjorie  Chorlins  of  my 
staff;  and  so  many  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  give  my 
thoughts  as  to  where  we  are  now  and 
where  I  think  we  are  going  from  here. 
First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  dead.  I  said  that  a  week  ago 
last  Thursday  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  keep  the  plant-closing  provi- 
sion in  the  legislation.  I  did  not  believe 
at  that  time  it  was  possible  for  us  to 


avoid  a  Presidential  veto  with  the 
plant-closing  measure  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Nor  did  I  believe  that  there  was 
any  more  than  an  outside  chance  of 
overriding  a  veto.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
against  the  plant  closing  provision  as 
it  appears  in  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  provision.  But 
from  the  outset,  it  has  been  clear  to 
me  that  the  bill  Just  could  not  carry  it. 
This  legislation  has  gone  on  for  so 
long.  We  have  been  working  on  it  for 
so  long  that  It  has  been  a  marathon.  It 
has  been  somewhat  like  swimming  the 
English  Channel,  but  with  an  added 
element.  It  is  as  though  you  get  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  somebody 
hands  you  a  200-pound  barbell  and 
says.  "Win  you  please  carry  this  bar- 
bell the  last  mile?  We  simply  could  not 
do  it.  So  the  bill  is  going  to  be  vetoed. 

We  had  63  votes  for  the  bill.  That  is 
in  my  opinion,  the  high  water  mark. 
We  might  lose  a  few  in  the  meantime. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  gain  any 
more.  So  it  is  my  judgement  that  we 
should  face  reality  and  recognize  that 
the  chance  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
den's  veto  is  nill. 

The  following  question  has  been 
raised  repeatedly:  Is  it  possible  for 
there  to  be  a  second  bill?  I  have  said  in 
arguing  for  this  legislation  that  it  is 
doubtful.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  can 
have  a  second  bill.  But.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  where  the  action  is  going  to  be 
now.  The  question  is  whether  we  can 
proceed  with  legislation  without  the 
plant-closing  provison.  We  csamot  pass 
a  trade  bill  with  the  plant  closing  pro- 
vision in  it.  So  can  we  have  a  bill?  I  do 
not  know.  I  hope  that  we  can. 

We  have  come  so  far  with  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  really  remarkable,  when 
you  think  about  it.  what  we  have  ac- 
complished. We  have  produced  a  con- 
sensus on  what  trade  legislation 
should  look  like.  We  have  a  consensus 
that  involves  a  strong  majority  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate.  We  have  a 
consensus  that  includes  both  the  busi- 
ness leadership  of  this  country  and 
the  labor  leadership  of  this  country, 
except  on  the  issue  of  the  plant-clos- 
ing provision.  Even  the  President  is 
apparently  willing  to  sign  onto  the 
bUl.  At  least  that  was  the  word  I  was 
getting  from  the  administration;  that 
except  for  plant  closing,  the  President 
would  have  signed  the  bill.  This  con- 
sensus on  what  trade  legislation 
should  look  like  is  itself  a  mighty  ac- 
complishment. I  think  we  should  take 
some  heart  from  that  accomplish- 
ment. It  would  appear,  then,  that  we 
are  In  a  position  to  pass  another  trade 
bill.  Whether  we  can  do  so  is  up  to  the 

administration,   and   it   is   up   to  the 

leadership  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  partly  up  to  the  administration. 

What  will  the  veto  message  look  like? 

If  the  veto  message  focuses  on  plant 

closing,   and  maybe  the  Alaskan  oil 

issue— a  very  short  list— I  think  that 

would  be  a  very  encouraging  sign  from 


the  administration.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  has  a  very 
long  list  of  all  the  complaints  anybody 
can  think  of  about  the  details  of  the 
bill,  that  clearly  would  be  a  sign  to  the 
Congress  that  the  administration  is 
not  serious  about  trade  legislation  this 
year. 

Similarly,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  another 
bill  is  partly  up  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress.  Are  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  willing  to  press 
forward  with  a  bill  that  does  not  have 
the  plant-closing  provision  in  it?  Do 
they  want  a  trade  bill  passed  this  year 
or  do  they  not?  All  of  us  are  politi- 
cians, and  I  imderstand  the  value  some 
may  see  in  having  this  bill  as  a  politi- 
cal issue  rather  than  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  that  is  a  question  that  wlU 
have  to  be  asked  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  time.  But  I  think  that  if  we 
want  a  bill  badly  enough,  we  will  make 
the  time.  We  will  make  the  time  to 
pass  it,  and  we  wlU  make  the  effort  to 
keep  that  bill  streamlined  and  simpli- 
fied, the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  This  bill  is  dead,  in  my  opinion. 
But  the  trade  components  of  this  bill 
are  very  much  alive. 

This  particular  vehicle,  I  think— I 
am  confident— cannot  survive.  But  the 
trade  legislation  in  particular,  worked 
out  between  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
surely  can  survive.  It  is  Important  leg- 
islation, and  there  is  a  future  for  it. 

So  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  preparing  its  veto  message,  will 
keep  that  message  as  streamlined  as 
possible  and  that  they  will  show  that 
they  want  to  enact  trade  legislation; 
and,  further,  that  the  leadership  of 
Congress,  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  will  begin  working  today  to 
pass  a  bill  which  the  President  can 
sign. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  absolutely  no  question  about 
this  side  of  the  isle  wanting  a  trade 
bill.  We  had  only  one  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  voted  against  it— almost 
unanimous. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wanting  a  bill.  We 
have  devoted  months  on  end  working 
on  this  piece  of  legislation,  because  we 
think  it  is  very  important  that  Con- 
gress share  in  this  responsibility. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  our 
having  had  bipartisan  support  for  this 
and  having  negotiated  time  and  time 
again  with  this  administration  and 
msiklng  concessions  to  them. 
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As    ;he  distinguished  Senator  from 

MissoUri  was  citing  the  other  day,  we 

.  of  the  Cabinet  officers  in  my 

.    They  said,  "We  just  have  to 

tomething  more  out  of  these  ne- 

lons."  and  I  brought  out  four 

of  single  line  items  that  we  had 

or  changed  or  compromised 

to  help  them. 

just  do  not  get  a  perfect  bill 

here.  This  is  a  consensus  bill, 

think   it   is    good   legislation. 

or  not  we  will  be  able  to 

it  back  if  it  is  vetoed  and  we 

_.  override  it— and  obviously  the 

( ire  very  much  against  us.  We  had 

coiant  on  what  this  vote  was. 

siid  it  was  63  to  36  this  morning, 

because   people   had  taken   positions, 

it  would  be  quite  an  uphill  thing 

to  get  them  converted.  I  do  not 

hope  on  that,  but  it  is  obvious- 

To  bring  it  back  again  and  go 

the  months  and  months  of 

i,  we  do  not  have  the  time 

that.  It  is  going  to  be  exceeding- 

icult  to  do. 

_  it  is  a  high  risk  on  the  part 

administration  to  do  this,  if 

want  a  bill.  I  am  not  sure  they 

a  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that 

:ame  in  with  11  more  items  they 

wantfd  that  day,  and  we  could  not  get 

to  say  that  plant  closing  was  the 

tem.  We  never  could  get  them  to 
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no  know  what  the  final  result 

.  I  want  to  say  that  the  distin- 

Senator   from   Missouri   has 

an  enormous  help  on  this  piece 

,  has  given  long  hours  of 

We  both  obviously  think 

a  good  piece  of  legislation.  We 

to  see  what  we  can  work  out. 

kiiow  what  the  agenda  is.  I  listened 

majority  leader  of  the  Senate 

listened  to  the  Speaker  of  the 

going  over  the  agenda  for  the 

the  year.  I  said:  "You  have  for- 

a  few  extras  like  technical  cor- 

and  our  committee  taking  up 

vjelfare  bill." 

listened  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 

today,  and  we  still  have  the 

bill  to  take  up  and  finish.  We 

not    finished    the    conference 

on  catastrophic  iUness  because 

been  tied  up  on  this  piece  of 
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if  this  does  not  work  out,  we 
.  something  about  it. 
HATCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

ir  yield?  

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

ime  allocated  under  the  previous 

aU  time  has  expired  on  this 


there   a  request   for   additional 

HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  we  have  an  additional  30  sec- 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
)bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  I  know  he  has  worked  very 
hard  and  long  on  this  bill,  and  he  has 
had  mixed  emotions  about  it. 

If  the  plant  closing  legislation  is 
taken  out,  I  think  we  can  pass  the 
final  conference  report,  and  that  will 
please  everybody,  or  virtually  every- 
body, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
really  comes  down  to  that,  and  I  think 
the  White  House  will  have  to  accept  it. 
That  is  what  I  suggest  has  to  be  done. 
If  it  is  done,  I  think  we  will  have  a  biU 
here  and  I  think  everybody  will  be 
pleased,  and  this  Senator  will  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  felt  very  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  the  plant-closing  provisions,  I 
am  quite  amazed  that  after  we  have 
had  a  vote  of  63  Members  of  this  body, 
after  we  have  had  63  votes,  which  is 
enough  to  stop  a  filibuster,  bipartisan 
in  nature,  one  of  the  real  architects  of 
this  program  is  suggesting  that  Con- 
gress change  its  mind.  That  message 
of  63  ought  to  be  that  the  President 
change  his  mind. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  talk  about 
barbells  and  the  last  mile  across  the 
English  Channel.  What  about  barbells 
on  the  backs  of  American  workers? 

Ten  million  have  lost  their  jobs. 
Forty  thousand  plants  have  closed 
down  over  the  period  of  the  last  8 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
says  two-thirds  of  them  had  no  notice 
whatsoever.  Barbells? 

Mr.  President,  I  quite  frankly  cannot 
remain  silent  when  we  have  just  had 
the  most  extraordinary  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Piannce  Committee,  Senator  Bentsen, 
working  with  the  Republican  members 
of  that  committee,  over  many  months, 
and  concerned  about  a  wide  range  of 
different  industries  and  interests. 
Now,  at  the  last  hour,  when  we  send 
this  down  to  the  President's  desk, 
someone  comes  up,  after  all  that  work, 
and  says,  "Throw  in  the  towel." 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  be  rejected  by  this  body  and 
that  the  message  that  would  go  down 
from  this  body  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  change  his  mind. 

All  that  is  being  asked  here  is  decen- 
cy and  notification.  You  are  going  to 
lose  yoiir  job.  You  worked  in  that 
plant  30  years.  Give  them  60  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  I  cannot  un- 
derstand in  the  debate  on  this  matter, 
in  opposition  to  this  provision.  Is  that 
they  say  it  Is  not  relevant  to  the  trade 
bill.  We  have  a  billion  dollars  in  there 
for  retraining  workers.  Many  of  those 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs.  Whether 
it  is  currency  fluctuation,  trade  bar- 
riers, whatever,  they  have  lost  them. 

What  we  have  recognized  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  and  the  course  of 
the  hearings  is  that  if  you  take  that 
billion  dollars,  with  60  days'  notice. 


you  are  going  to  increase  the  value  of 
that  investment  by  2— $2  billion. 
Whose  money  is  this?  It  is  taxpayers' 
money.  They  have  an  interest.  Bar- 
bells? Taxpayers'  money.  They  have 
an  interest  in  that. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  about 
plant  closing,  our  greatest  competitor, 
Japan,  has  a  plant  closing  bill.  It  does 
not  slow  down  their  economy.  OTA 
did  a  study  in  terms  of  plant-closing 
provisions  in  Canada,  reviewing  not 
only  Canadian  industries,  but  also 
American  industries  doing  business  in 
Canada.  No  objections.  It  is  working. 

Now  we  hear,  Mr.  President,  after  all 
this  work  we  got  to  throw  in  the  towel. 
This  Senator  is  not  prepared  to  throw 
in  the  towel.  I  give  assurance  that 
there  is  going  to  be  some  effort  to  cir- 
cimivent  this  body  in  terms  of  piling 
up  the  goodies  that  exist  in  this  for 
special  industries.  We  are  going  to 
debate  that  plant  closing  again  day  in 
and  day  out. 

I  think  it  is  just  important  that  the 
workers  of  America  understand  it  and 
the  taxpayers  of  America  understand 
it.  We  are  not  going  to  let  them  down. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  take  that  bar- 
bell off  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  minutes  about 
the  same  subject? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  know  we  want  to  get 
to  a  less  controversial  subject  called 
AIDS.  But  nevertheless,  let  me  just 
say  in  response  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  rhet- 
oric sounds  good  but  he  has  known 
from  the  beginning  that  if  plant  clos- 
ing was  on  this  bill,  the  President  was 
going  to  veto  it. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  that  there  is  a  little 
document  in  this  country  called  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
has  one  way  of  teaching  the  Congress 
that  he  has  some  rights  in  legislation, 
too.  He  has  more  than  one,  but  one 
particular  way  that  he  is  going  to  use 
on  this  particular  occasion,  and  that 
happens  to  be  his  right  to  veto. 

In  accordance  with  that  vote,  he  has 
enough  votes  to  sustain  his  veto.  That 
is  a  constitutional  right  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  exercise. 

He  should  not  be  criticized  and,  by 
the  way.  the  bill's  program  for  worker 
retraining  is  his.  He  Is  the  one  who 
suggested  it  and  we  helped  put  it  in  on 
this  side.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  lost 
either. 

I  think  it  would  be  pathetic  after  all 
this  time  knowing  that  the  President 
said  he  is  going  to  veto  a  plant-closing 
bill  and  there  are  plenty  of  good  rea- 
sons to  do  that. 

By  the  way,  where  they  have  plant- 
closing  laws  they  have  higher  unem- 
ployment than  we  do,  and  there  is  an- 


other good  reason,  because  they  have 
plant-closing  laws  among  other  things. 
It  is  nice  to  stand  here  and  say  they 
are  for  the  workers.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true. 

Let  me  say  the  President  has  a  right 
to  veto  and  he  has  a  right  to  be  sus- 
tained if  he  can  get  the  votes. 

It  Is  a  constitutionally  sound  process 
because  if  he  did  not  have  that  right 
we  would  walk  all  over  him  all  the 
time. 

The  Congress  is  the  more  powerful 
body  of  the  three  separated  powers, 
and  there  is  no  use  kidding  about  it. 
and  that  was  so  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  we  assert  that  power  all  the 
time.  It  is  a  right  the  President  has  to 
fight  us  when  we  consider  something 
he  considers  wrong. 

When  the  President  says  from  the 
beginning  of  this  process  that  he 
would  veto  this  bill  if  plant-closing  leg- 
islation was  on  it.  then  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  do  it.  And  there 
is  good  reason  to  do  it  because  of  that. 
That  is  domestic  legislation  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  trade  legislation. 
And  would  it  not  be  pathetic  to  politi- 
cally make  a  big  brouhaha  that  we 
cannot  have  trade  legislation  because 
organized  labor  is  insisting  on  having 
this  provision  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  trade  on  this  bill?  And  then  they 
want  to  blame  the  President.  Come  on. 
Let  us  be  fair. 

Like  I  say  we  can  talk  about  this  all 
night.  We  had  a  couple  weeks  of  this 
and  I  think  I  am  saying  this  and  I  will 
say  it  unequivocally:  I  think  I  could 
hope  to  deliver  the  votes.  Take  plant 
closing  off  there  and  put  the  bill  up 
exactly  the  way  it  is  and  even  though 
the  White  House  does  not  like  a  whole 
raft  of  provisions  in  that  bill— and  I 
have  to  say  I  do  not  like  some  of  them. 
I  like  other  provisions.  It  Is  a  classic 
compromise.  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  help  deliver  the  votes 
overwhelmingly  for  the  trade  bill,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  President  can  veto 
it  again.  I  do  not  think  he  will. 

That  is  not  some  idle  offer.  I  am  tell- 
ing you  I  will  go  to  work  to  do  it,  not 
that  I  am  that  important,  but  I  know 
dam  well  we  can  deliver  the  votes  over 
here. 

The  President  happens  to  be  right 
on  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  quit  playing 
politics  with  that  issue  and  do  what  we 
ought  to  do,  what  is  right  for  this 
country,  and  take  the  domestic  Issue 
out  of  this  Issue  and  let  us  support  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  others  who  have  worked  so 
hard,  the  ranking  member  and  others. 
Let  us  support  them  and  let  us  pass 
the  bill,  and  if  the  President  does  not 
like  it,  that  will  be  too  bad  and  then 
we  assert  out  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

But  he  sent  us  his  message  and  I 
think  he  has  the  votes  to  sustain  his 
veto.  And  why  play  games  about  it. 
like  there  cannot  be  a  trade  bill  be- 


cause we  cannot  have  plant  closing, 
because  organized  labor  has  inundated 
the  whole  country.  They  represent  18 
percent  of  the  workers  and  are  now  in- 
sisting to  the  whole  country  their  do- 
mestic piece  of  legislation  has  to  be  on 
here.  Come  on.  Who  is  kidding  whom? 

If  we  want  trade  legislation  we  will 
deliver  it  on  this  side  and  we  will  deliv- 
er every  doggone  item  on  there  except 
plant  closing,  even  though  I  hate  some 
of  them.  This  is  the  principle  that  we 
should  not  ignore. 

The  problem  with  this  Congress  is 
that  we  are  going  to  saddle  business 
with  everything  and  in  the  process  we 
are  going  to  have  the  high  unemploy- 
ment and  the  socialism  that  other 
countries  have  that  are  ruining  their 
countries. 

This  is  an  offer  that  I  do  not  think 
you  should  refuse,  those  who  want  to 
have  a  trade  bill,  those  who  are  really 
sincere  about  it. 

I  am  telling  you  if  you  want  a  trade 
bill,  take  that  off,  and  we  wiU  deliver 
the  votes  for  you  and  we  will  have  a 
trade  bill  and  we  do  not  care  what  the 
White  House  says  at  that  particular 
point,  and  I  think  they  will  cooperate 
with  us  at  that  point. 

But,  by  gosh,  do  not  tell  me  the 
President  does  not  have  a  right  to 
veto.  That  is  a  constitutional  preroga- 
tive of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  it  should  be  exercised  and  I 
am  mad  at  him  when  he  does  not  exer- 
cise it  enough  for  this  profligate  Con- 
gress and.  frankly,  he  ought  to  exer- 
cise it  more  often. 

I  hope  we  can  go  this  less  controver- 
sial matter  called  AIDS  and  get  this 
bill  passed,  and  it  needs  to  be  passed, 
and  I  hope  it  is  one  that  we  can  get 
the  President  to  sustain  and  sign. 


ACQUIRED    IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME      RESEARCH      AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1220,    to    amend   the   Public    Health 
Service    Act,    which    the    clerk    will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow: 
A  biU   (S.    1220)   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  education,  information, 
risk  reduction,  training,  prevention,  treat- 
ment,  care,    and   research   concerning   ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acquired 
Immunodeficiency  Syndrome  Research  and 
Information  Act  of  1987". 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  othenoise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 


amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
TITLE  I-AIDS  AS  A  NATIONAL  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  EMERGENCY 

DECLAXATION  OF  KMERQEMCY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  directed  to  determine 
that  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
presents  a  public  health  emergency  for  pur- 
poses of  section  319  of  the  PtMic  Health 
Service  Act 

<b)  Section  319(a)  ia  amended  l>v  inserting 
"the  Administrator  of  Health  Resources  and 
Services, "  before  "or  the  Director". 

<c)  Section  319(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "S30,000,000"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (b)(1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$60,000,000". 

REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AMD 
HUMAN  SER  VICES 

Sec.  102.  Within  60  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  expenditure 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  of  amounts  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  acquired  immuiUMUfi- 
ciency  syndrome.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  a  specification,  for  each  office  and 
agency  of  such  Department,  of  the  amount 
obligated  for  each  such  program,  project,  or 
activity  for  such  fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  description  of  each  such  program, 
project,  and  activity; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  by 
each  such  program,  project,  or  activity  in 
combatting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome; 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  evaluations  conduct- 
ed under  sections  2421  and  2440  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  and 

(5)  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  under  section 
2401  of  such  Act 

AIDS  CUNICAL  EVALUATION  UNIT  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

SEC.  103.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall  establish,  in  the  Cnini- 
coi  Center  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  a  clinical  evaluation  unit  which— 

(1)  shall  conduct  clinical  evaluations  of 
experimental  treatments  for  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  and  related  ill- 
nesses developed  within  the  preclinical  drug 
development  program  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute;  and 

(2)  may  conduct  clinical  evaluations  of  ex- 
perimental treatments  for  such  syndrome 
which  are  developed  at  any  other  national 
research  institute  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  or  by  any  other  individual  or 
entity. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  shall  provide  the  clinical  evalua- 
tion unit  required  under  subsection  (a)  with 
such  personnel  and  such  administrative  and 
support  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  unit  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  the  clinical  eval- 
uation unit  required  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  result  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  beds  or  any  support  services 
under  the  auspices  of  the  national  research 
institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  are  available  for  the  provision 
of  clinical  care  for  individuals  with  any  dis- 
ease or  disorder. 
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PERSONSEL     FOR     THE    FOOD    AMD 

ADMINISTRATION,    THE   NATIONAL    INSTI- 
OF  HEALTH,  AND  THE  CENTERS  FOR  DIS- 
■XlNTROL 

104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
of  law,   the  Secretary  of  Health 

Services,  through  the  Commis- 

of  Food  and  Drugs,  may,  in  accord- 

the  civil  service  and  classifica- 

_,^  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 

more  than  40  employees  for  the  Food 

g  Administration  in  addition  to  the 

of  employees  assigned  to  such  Ad- 


trith 
la  JDS, 


minist  -ation. 

(b)  1  'otwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servici  s,  through  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Inst  itutes  of  Health  may,  in  accordance 
vjith  he  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  I  ppoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
not  WW  re  than  300  employees  for  the  Nation- 
al Ins  itutes  of  Health  in  addition  to  the 
nurriMf  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Insti- 
tutes. 
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'o  carry  out  this  section  and  section 
e  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
..000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
IS  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
tears  1989  and  1990. 

THE  AWARD  OF  GRANTS,  CONTRACTS, 
AMD  COOPERATIVE  AOREEMEMTS 

105.  (a)  Within  90  days  after  the  date 
tment  of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
._  ajid  Human  Services  shall  develop 
ii^iplement  a  plan  to  expedite  the  award 
nts,  contracts,  or  cooperative  agree- 
by  any  agency  of  the  Department  of 
and  Human  Services  for  projects  re- 
to  acquired  immunodejiciency  syn- 
(including  projects  initiated  by  in- 
ters not  in  response  to  any  solicita- 
Jor  proposals).  Except  as  provided  in 
subsei  tion  <b),  the  plan  shall  provide  that, 
in  tht  case  of  any  application  for  a  grant, 
contn  ct,  or  cooperative  agreement  which  is 
made  in  response  to  a  solicitation  for  pro- 
posali  — 
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iuch  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 

shall  be  awarded;  or 
such  application  shall  otherwise  be 
upon, 

6  months  after  the  date  on  which 

i  olicitation  is  issued. 

The  plan  required  under  subsection  la) 

trovide  that,  in  any  case  in  which  the 

of  Health  and  Human  Services  de- 

that  a  specific  grant,  contract,  or 

agreement  relating  to  acquired 

syndrome     cannot     be 

_  or  otherwise  acted  upon  in  the  6- 

period  required  by  such  subsection, 

.  shall— 

rause  to  be  included  in  the  solicitation 

grant,    contract,    or   cooperative 

a  statement  specifying  the  time 

in  which  such  approval  will  be  made 

action  will  be  taken;  and 

transmit  a  copy  of  such  solicitation 

tatement  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

i  luman  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 

on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 

Hou^P  of  Representatives. 
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RESPONSES  TO  REQUESTS  FOR  ALLOCATIONS  OF 
SPACE,  SERVICES,  OR  PERSONNEL  TO  BE  l/SED 
IN  COMBATTING  ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 

Sec.  106.  la)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  or  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  as  the  case  may  be,  shaU 
respond  to  any  priority  request  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases  or  the  Director  of 
the  CenUrs  for  Disease  Control  within  21 
calendar  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
request  is  made.  If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  or  suc/i  Adminis- 
trator does  not  dUapprove  any  such  request 
urithin  such  21-day  penod,  such  request 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  approved. 

lb)ID  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  each  pHority  request 
made  by  such  Director  under  this  section  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  Health,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  on 
the  day  such  priority  request  is  made  under 
subsection  la). 

12)  The  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  each  priori- 
ty request  made  by  such  Director  under  this 
section  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  Health  on 
the  day  such  priority  request  is  made  under 
subsection  la). 

13)  Any  official  described  in  paragraph  ID 
or  12)  may,  after  receiving  a  copy  of  a  prior- 
ity request  under  such  paragraph,  may 
transmit  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  such  official  with  respect  to  such  re- 
quest to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  or  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  as  the  case  may  be,  within 
7  days  ajter  the  date  on  which  such  request 
is  made. 

Ic)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  not  take  any  action 
to  prevent  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  or  the 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
from  making  any  priority  request  under  this 
sectioru 

Id)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'priority  request"  means  any  request  which 
is  designated  as  a  priority  request  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases  or  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  carrying 
out  activities  u)ith  respect  to  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  and  which— 

ID  in  the  case  of  a  request  made  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, is  a  request  for  the  allocation  of  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  activities  relating  to 
such  syndrome;  and 

12)  in  the  case  of  a  request  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  is  a  request 
for  space  or  administrative  or  support  serv- 
ices to  be  used  in  the  carn/ing  out  of  such 
activities. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Public  Health 
Service,  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  carrying  out  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  relating  to 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome.  To 
carry  out  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
and  1990. 


USE  OF  CONSORTU  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  similar  ap- 
propriate nonprofit  institutions  to  provide 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing— 

ID  whether  the  research  and  development 
of  vaccines  and  drugs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
creation  of  consortia  of— 

lA)  businesses  involved  in  such  research 
and  development; 

IB)  nonprofit  research  institutions;  or 

IC)  comtfinations  of  such  businesses  and 
institutions, 

designed  to  combine  and  share  resources 
needed  for  stich  research  and  development; 
and 

12)  the  appropriate  participation,  if  any, 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  suc/i  consor- 
tia. 

INFORMATION  FOR  HEALTH  AND  PVBUC  SAFETY 
WORKERS 

Sec.  109.  la)  Within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  develop  and  implement  an  emergency 
program  to  disseminate  itxformation  to  all 
health  workers,  public  safety  workers,  and 
emergency  service  workers  in  the  United 
States  concerning  methods  to  reduce  in  the 
workplace  the  risk  of  becoming  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus. 
The  information  disseminated  under  this 
section  shall  be  based  on  guidelines  issued 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control 

lb)  The  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  shaU  transmit  the  guidelines  issued 
under  subsection  la)  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  The  Secretary  of  Labor  stiall  use  such 
guidelines  as  the  basis  for  a  standard  which 
such  Secretary  shall  issue  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
TITLE  II-INTERNATIONAL  EFFORTS 
SUPPORT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EFFORTS 

Sec.  201.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Health  ond 
Human  Services,  under  section  307  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health- 
ID  shall  make  grants  to,  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  vHth,  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to,  intematioii- 
al  organizations  concerned  with  piiWtc 
health;  and 

12)  may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
foreign  governments, 

in  order  to  promote  and  expedite  interna- 
tional clinical  research  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  vaccines  for,  and  treatment 
and  testing  with  respect  to,  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  under  section  307  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  through  the  Director 
of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  shaU 
make  grants  to,  enter  into  contracts  and  co- 
operative agreements  urith,  and  provide 
Uchnical  assistance  to,  international  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  public  fiealth,  and 
may  provide  technical  assistance  to  foreign 
governments,  in  order  to  support- 
ID  programs  of  education,  information, 
and  risk  reduction  relating  to  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; 

12)  projects  to  train  individiuUs  to  develop 
skills  and  technical  expertise  for  use  in  com- 


batting acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome; and 

13)  epidemiological  research  relating  to  ac- 
quired immunod^ciency  syndrome. 

Ic)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at  such 
time,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Id)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
amounts  avaUable  to  carry  out  subsection 
lb)  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  used  for 
grants  through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and,  in  the  case  of  activities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  grants  through  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organizatioru  Grants 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  fur- 
therance of  the  global  strategy  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  Special  Programme  on 
Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome. 

le)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  under  this  section  shaU  be  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts. 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  BANK 

Sec.  202.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  shall  establish,  maintain, 
and  operate  the  International  Acquired  Im- 
munodeficiency Syndrome  Research  Data 
Bank  Ihereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Data  Bank").  The  Data  Bank  shaU  col- 
lect, catalog,  store,  and  disseminate  insofar 
as  feasible  through  the  use  of  information 
systems  accessible  to  the  public,  general 
practitioners,  and  investigators,  the  results 
of  research  relating  to,  and  the  results  of 
treatment  of,  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  which  is  undertaken  in  any  coun- 
try in  order  to  permit  the  use  of  such  results 
by  any  person  involved  in  research  relating 
to,  and  the  treatment  of,  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome  in  any  country. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  a  schedule  of  charges 
for  users  of  the  Data  Bank  from  other  coun- 
tries for  information  obtained  from  the 
Data  Bank 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS 

Sec.  203.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990. 

TITLE  III— PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
EFFORTS 

NATIONAL  INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION  EFFORTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUovring  new  title: 

"TITLE  XXIV— ACQUIRED 

IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 

"Part  A— National  Information  Programs 

"NATIONAL  acquired  IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  2401.  The  Director  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  shall  annually  prepare  a 
comprehensive  plan,  including  a  budget,  for 
a  National  Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syrtdrome  Information  Program.  The  plan 
shall  contain  provisions  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  part  and  provisions  for 
such  other  activities  as  the  Director  consid- 
ers necessary  and  appropriate  to  dissemi- 
nate information  concerning  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome.  The  Director 
shaU  submit  such  plan  to  the  Secretary.  The 
authority  of  the  Director  to  carry  out  such 
Program  and  plan  is  not  the  exclusive  au- 
thority for  the  Director  to  carry  out  infor- 
mation activities  with  respect  to  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome. 


"CLEARINGHO  USE 

"Sec.  2402.  The  Secretary,  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
shall  establish  a  clearinghouse  to  make  in- 
formation concerning  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  available  to  Federal  agen- 
cies. States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  agencies  concerned  loith 
public  health  and  education,  public  and  pri- 
vate entities,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, minority  organizations,  community- 
based  organizations,  and  the  general  public. 
The  clearinghouse  shall— 

"ID  develop  and  obtain  educational  mate- 
rials, curricula,  and  methods  directed 
toward  reducing  the  transmission  of  the  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus; 

"12)  provide  support  for  individuals  who 
provide  instruction  in  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  education  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  in  the  use  of  the  materials  and 
curricula  described  in  paragraph  ID;  and 

"13)  conduct,  or  provide  for  the  conduct  of, 
evaluations  of  the  materials,  curricula,  and 
methods  described  in  paragraph  ID  and  the 
efficacy  of  such  materials,  curricula,  and 
methods  in  preventing  infection  with  the  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus. 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION 

"Sec  2403.  la)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  national  organizations  having 
the  ability  to  rapidly  disseminate  informa- 
tion concerning  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  to  groups  at  high  risk  of  becoming 
infected  unth  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  mrus.  Payments  under 
such  grants  and  contracts  shaU  be  used  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  programs 
directed  toward  such  groups,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  materials  directed 
toward  such  groups,  relating  to  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  and  infection 
with  the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome virus. 

"lb)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  therefor  is  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"COMMUNITY  EDUCATION,  INFORMATION,  AND 
RISK  REDUCTION  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  2404.  la)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit entities  linclu.ding  community-based 
organizations)  for  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, or  expansion  of  demonstration 
programs  for  the  conduct  of  targeted  educa- 
tion, information,  and  risk  reduction  activi- 
ties relating  to  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome.  In  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  pro- 
grams and  activities  directed  toward  high 
risk  popxUations  in  which  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  cases  of  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome  or  other  significant 
evidence  of  infection  with  the  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency virus. 

"lb)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  support  a 
demonstration  program  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  therefor  is  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  in  such  form  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Each  such  application  shall  con- 
tain— 

"ID  information  demonstrating  that  the 
entity  applying  for  the  grant  has  identified 
needs  for  the  conduct  of  education,  informa- 
tioru  and  risk  reduction  activities  relating 


to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  in 
the  area  in  which  the  program  wiU  be  devel- 
oped, established,  or  expanded; 

"12)  assurances  that  such  entity  roiU  pro- 
vide education  and  information  concerning 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  under 
the  program  in  a  manner  which  is  medically 
accurate  and  factually  correct; 

"13)  assurances  that  any  educational  or 
informational  materials  developed  u>ith  a 
grant  under  this  section  shaU  be  of  a  con- 
tent, and  shaU  be  presented  in  such  a 
manner,  which  is  specificaUy  directed  to  the 
group  for  which  such  materials  are  intend- 
ed; 

"14)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  entity  has  planned  the  program  in  con- 
sultation unth,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
suc/i  entity  will  consult  during  the  conduct 
of  the  program  with— 

"lA)  appropriate  local  officials  and  com- 
munity groups  for  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  program; 

"IB)  groups  representing  individuals  who 
are  at  high  risk  of  contracting  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome;  and 

"lO  individuals  having  expertise  in 
health  education, 

in  order  to  ensure  that  activities  conducted 
under  the  program  wiU  be  directed  appropri- 
ately at  the  individuals  needing  such  educor 
tion,  information,  and  risk  reduction; 

"15)  information  demonstrating,  in  the 
case  of  an  entity  which  is  a  community- 
based  organization,  that— 

"lA)  the  organization  has  continuing  rela- 
tionships with  the  portion  of  the  population 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  organiza- 
tion who  is  at  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome;  and 

"IB)  the  organization  has  established  or 
unU  establish  relationships  with  public  and 
private  entities  in  such  area  which  provide 
services  to  individuals  with  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; 
"16)  a  description  of— 
"lA)  the  objectives  established  by  the 
entity  for  the  conduct  of  the  program;  and 

"IB)  the  methods  the  entity  inU  use  to 
evaluate  the  activities  conducted  under  the 
program  to  determine  if  such  objectives  are 
met;  and 

"17)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"Ic)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
to  support  programs  described  in  subsection 
la),  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
community-based  organizations  which  are 
located  in,  have  a  history  of  service  in,  ond 
WiU  serve  under  the  program,  areas— 

"ID  in  which  there  is  a  significant  inci- 
dence of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome; 

"12)  in  which  there  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome;  or 

"13)  in  which  there  is  a  significant  risk  of 
becoming  infected  vrith  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  virus, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion. 

"Id)  The  Secretary  may  review  the  conterU 
of  any  educational  or  iriformational  materi- 
als developed  irith  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  scientific  and  factual  validity. 

"PUBUC  INFORMATION  CAMPAIGNS 

"Sec.  2405.  la)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
shaM  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entities,  and  shaU  enter  into  con- 
tracts unth  public  and  private  entities,  for 
the  development  and  dissemination  of 
public  service  announcements  and  paid  ad- 
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measagea  relating  to  acquired  im- 
j.ciency  syndrome  that  warn  indi- 
about  activities  which  place  them  at 
„.  becoming  infected  with  the  acquired 
uiodeficiency  syndrome  virus.  The  Di- 
shaU  make  every  effort  to  insure  that 
js  than  90  percent  of  American  house- 
receive  such  messages  at  a  frequency 
less  than  IS  times  during  a  six-month 
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,  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
nay  be  entered  into  under  this  section 
an  application  therefor  is  submitted 
^  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
may  prescrH>e. 

"TELEPHONE  HOTLINES 

2406.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
^  Health  Service,  shaU  maintain  a  toll 
ticenty-four  hour  telephone  service  to 
uU  le  information  to  the  public  concem- 
04  quired  immunodeficiency  syndrome. 
The  Secretary,    through   the   Public 
Service,  shall  establish  and  maintain 
le  service  to  provide  medical  and 
information  to  individuals  and 
^^..OJW  who  provide  care  and  treat- 
services  for  individuals  vrith  acquired 
lodeficiency    syndrome.     Such     tele- 
service  shall  be  available  during  the 
normkl  bvMness  hours  of  the  Public  Health 
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•avthoiuzation  of  appropriations 

2407.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there 

authorized      to      be      appropriated 

WO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 

as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 

years  1989  and  1990." 

STATE  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

u,  302.  Title  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 

)/  this  Act)   is  further  amended   by 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


part 
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'Mart  B— State  Prevention  Proorams 
'authorization  of  appropriations 
:.  2411.  For  the  purpose  of  allotments 
,^  section  2412,  there  are  authorized  to 
o]  propriaUd  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

"ALLOTMENTS 

2412.   (a)  The  Secretary  shall  for 
^,  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990, 
to  each  State  an  amount  determined  in 
.  with  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  The 
V..,  shall,  in  accordance  with  section 
make  payments  for  each  such  fiscal 
to  each  StaU  from  the  allotment  for  the 
if  the  Secretary  approves  for  each  such 
year  an  application  submitted  by  the 
pursuant  to  section  241S. 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
under  an  allotment  under  subsection 
o  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the 
agrees  that  amounts  received  by  the 
pursuant  to  such  subsection  wiU  be  ex- 
only  in   accordance   vrith   section 
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perued 
2414 

••(i  )(1)  The  allotment  for  a  StaU  under 
subi  iction  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be  the 
grea  \er  of— 

"(^)  the  amount  described  in  paragraph 

(2); 
"( 
onci 


»r 
(i) 


the  amount  determined  in  occord- 

„_  with  subsection  (d>. 

'( \KA)  If  the  total  amount  appropriated 
und  fr  section  2411  for  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceed s  tlOO.OOO.OOO,  the  amount  referred  to  in 
par  \araph  (1)(A)  is  $300,000  for  such  fiscal 
yea  . 


13)   If  the   total   amount   appropriated 

urui  tr  section  2411  for  any  fiscal  year  equals 

exceeds    $50,000,000,    but    is    less    than 


$100,000,000,  the  amount  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (IXA)  U  $200,000  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  if  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  2411  for  any  fiscal  year  is  less 
than  $50,000,000,  the  amount  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  U  $100,000  for  such  fUcal 
year. 

"(d)(1)  The  amount  referred  to  m  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)(B)  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  de- 
termined under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (2). 

••(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  60  percent 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
2411  for  any  fiscal  year  to  States  in  accord- 
ance with  thU  subparagraph.  Of  the  amount 
avaUable  for  allotmenU  under  this  subpara- 
graph for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  State  for  stu:h  fiscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
available  amount  as  the  population  of  the 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  40  percent  of 
the  amounU  appropriated  under  section 
2411  for  any  fiscal  year  to  States  in  accord- 
ance with  thU  subparagraph.  Of  the  amount 
available  for  allotments  under  thU  subpara- 
graph for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
aUot  to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
avaUabte  amount  as  the  number  of  reported 
cases  of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  of  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  in  aU  States. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  that  all  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  2411  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  avaUabte  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to  the 
States  because— 

"(A)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  2415  for  the 
fiscal  year; 

"(B)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(C)  some  State  allotmenU  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  2418(a)(3); 
such  excess  shaU  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph. 

"PAYMENTS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

'•Sec.  2413.  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  paymenU,  as  provided 
by  section  6503  of  titte  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  from  iU  allotment  under 
section  2412  from  amounU  appropriaUd  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  StaU  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligaUd  at 
the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avaUabte 
to  such  StaU  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
State,  may  reduce  the  amount  of  paymenU 
under  subsection  (a)  by— 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
or  equipment  furnished  the  State;  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Government  when  detailed  to  the 
StaU  and  the  amount  of  any  other  cosU  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  detail  of  such 
officer  or  employee,  when  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  equipment  or  the  detaU  of  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  is  for  the  convenience  of 
and  at  the  request  of  the  StaU  and  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  activities  described 
in  section  2414.  The  amount  by  which  any 
payment  is  so  reduced  shaU  be  avaUabte  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  costs  in- 
curred in  furnishing  the  supplies  or  equip- 


ment or  in  detailing  the  personnel,  on  which 
the  reduction  of  the  payment  is  based,  and 
the  amount  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
payment  and  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  State. 

"USE  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  2414.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  amounU  paid  to  a  StaU  under 
this  part  may  be  used  by  the  State  for— 

"(1)  the  development,  establishment,  or 
conduct  of  public  information  activities  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  diagnosis  of  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  for  each 
population  or  community  in  the  State  in 
which  there  is  a  o  significant  number  of  in- 
dividuals at  high  risk  of  contracting  such 
syndrome; 

"(2)  the  development,  establishment,  or 
conduct  of  public  information  activities  for 
the  general  public  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  diagnosis  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; 

"(3)  the  development,  establishment,  or 
conduct  of  risk  reduction  activities  relating 
to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome, 
inchiding  research  into  the  prevention  and 
control  of  such  syndrome; 

"(4)  the  conduct  of  demonstration  projecU 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome; 

"(5)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  community-based  organizations,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities,  schools,  and 
employers  in  developing  information  pro- 
grams relating  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome;  and 

"(6)  the  conduct  of  education,  training, 
and  skUls  improvement  activities  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  for  health  professionals 
(including  allted  health  professionals), 
public  safety  workers,  teachers,  school  ad- 
minUtrators,  and  other  appropriate  educa- 
tion personnel 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amounU  paid  to 
it  under  section  2413  to— 
"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 
"(2)  make  cash  paymenU  to  intended  re- 
cipienU  of  health  services; 

"(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  buUding  or 
other  facUity,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment; 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds; 

"(5)  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
entity  other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity;  or 

"(6)  conduct  any  testing  for  infection  with 
the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
virus  or  conduct  any  counseling  relating  to 
any  such  testing. 

The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  StaU  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  wiU 
assist  in  carrying  out  thU  part 

"(c)  Of  the  amount  paid  to  any  StaU 
under  section  2413,  not  more  than  5  percent 
may  be  used  for  adminisUring  the  funds 
made  avaUabte  under  such  section.  The 
StaU  loUl  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
remaining  cosU  of  administering  such 
funds.  

"APPUCATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTlVmES 


"Sec.  2415.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  2412 
each  StaU  shaU  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  application  shall 


be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such  date 
OS  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(b)  Each  StaU  shaU  certify  that  the  StaU 
WiU  make  copies  of  each  application  re- 
quired by  this  section  avaUabte  for  public 
inspection  and  comment  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  such  application. 

"(c)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State  shall  certify  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  StaU  agrees  to  use  the  funds  al- 
lotUd  to  it  under  section  2412  in  accordance 
with  the  requiremenU  of  this  part 

"(2)  The  StaU  agrees,  in  carrying  out  this 
part  to  place  priority  on  activities  direcUd 
towards  individuals  in  populations  and 
communities      identifted      under     section 

2414(a)(1). 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  StaU  in  which  there  is 
a  large  number  of  individuals  who  are  in- 
travenous drug  abusers,  the  State  agrees  to 
place  priority  on  activities  under  this  part 
directed  at  such  drug  abusers. 

"(4)  The  State  agrees  that  information 
provided  under  this  part  will  be  scientifical- 
ly accurate  and  factually  correct 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  State  in  which  there  U 
a  significant  incidence  of  reported  cases  of 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome,  the 
State  agrees— 

"(A)  to  use  at  teast  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  State  under  section  2413 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  granU  to  local  govern- 
menu  and  community-based  organizations 
in  areas  in  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant incidence  of  reported  cases  of  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome;  and 

"(B)  to  require  such  govemmenU  and  or- 
ganizations to  use  such  granU  for  the  con- 
duct  by  such  govermnenU  and  organiza- 
tions of  activities  described  in  section  2414. 

"(6)  The  State  agrees  that  Federal  funds 
made  avaUable  under  section  2413  for  any 
period  will  be  so  used  as  to  suppleTnent  and 
increase  the  level  of  State,  local  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avaUable  for 
the  programs  and  activities  for  which  funds 
are  provided  under  that  section  and  will  in 
no  event  supplant  such  State,  local  and 
other  non-Federal  funds. 

"technical  assistance 

"Sec.  2416.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  States 
vnth  respect  to  the  planning,  development, 
and  operation  of  programs  to  carry  out  this 
part  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  directly  or 
through  granU  and  contracU. 

•'ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  2417.  Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report 
on  activities  conducted  with  paymenU  to 
the  State  under  thU  part 

"AUDITS 

"Sec.  2418.  (a)(1)  Each  StaU  shall  estab- 
lUh  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  disbursal  of  and  accounting  for  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  StaU  under  section 
2413. 

"(2)  Each  StaU  stiaU  provide  for  one  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  A  financial  and  compliance  audit  of 
the  funds  provided  the  StaU  under  section 
2413.  Such  audiU  shall  be  performed  bienni- 
ally, shaU  cover  expenditures  in  each  fiscal 
year,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler GenercU  for  the  audit  of  governmental  or- 
ganizations, programs,  activities,  and  func- 
tions. 

"(B)  A  singte  financial  and  compliance 
audit  of  each  entity  administering  funds 


provided  under  section  2413.  An  audit  of 
such  an  entity  shaU  be  conducted  IHennially, 
shaU  cover  expenditures  in  each  fiscal  year, 
and  shaU  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
standards  of  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Within  30  days  after  comptetion  of  an  audit 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  a  copy  of  the 
audit  report  shaU  be  transmitted  to  the 
State  tegislature  and  the  Secretary.  For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the  term 
•financial  and  compliance  audit'  meaTis  an 
audit  to  determine  whether  the  financial 
statemenU  of  an  audited  entity  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  and  the  resulU 
of  financial  operations  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles, 
and  whether  the  entity  has  complied  with 
laws  and  regulations  that  may  have  a  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  financial  statemenU. 

"(3)  Each  State  shall  after  being  provided 
by  the  Secretary  with  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  vnthin  the  affect- 
ed State,  repay  to  the  United  States  amounU 
found  not  to  have  been  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requiremenU  of  thU  part  or 
the  certification  provided  under  section 
2415(c).  If  such  repayment  is  not  made,  the 
Secretary  shall  after  providing  the  StaU 
with  adequaU  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  offset  such  amounU  against  the 
amount  of  any  aUotment  to  which  the  StaU 
U  or  may  t>ecoTne  entiUed  under  section 
2412. 

"(4)  The  StaU  shall  make  copies  of  the  re- 
porU  and  audits  required  by  thU  section 
avaUabte  for  public  inspection  unthin  the 
StaU  ^     ^ 

"(5)  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
UniUd  States  shall  from  time  to  time, 
evaluate  the  expenditures  by  States  of  aUot- 
menU  under  thU  part  in  order  to  assure  that 
expenditures  are  consistent  loith  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
appropriaU  national  organizations,  shall 
develop  Tnodel  criteria  and  forms  for  the  col- 
tection  of  data  and  information  with  respect 
to  services  provided  under  thU  part  in  order 
to  enable  States  to  share  uniform  data  and 
information  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
such  services. 

"WmmOLDINQ 

"Sec.  2419.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  after 
adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  conducted  within  the  affected  State, 
withhold  funds  from  any  State  which  does 
not  use  iU  allotment  in  accordance  with  the 
requiremenU  of  thU  part  or  the  certification 
provided  under  section  2415(c).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  withhold  such  funds  untU  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  reason  for  the  withhold- 
ing has  been  removed  and  there  is  reasona- 
bte  assurance  that  it  unU  not  recur. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  withhold  funds  under  paragraph 
(1)  unless  the  Secretary  has  conducted  an 
investigation  concerning  whether  the  State 
has  used  iU  aUotment  in  accordance  urith 
the  requiremenU  of  this  part  or  the  certifica- 
tion provided  under  section  2415(c).  Investi- 
gations required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
conducted  within  the  affected  State  by 
qualified  investigators. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  respond  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner  to  complainU  of  a  sub- 
stantial or  serioiLS  nature  that  a  State  has 
faited  to  use  funds  in  accordance  uiith  the 
requiremenU  of  this  part  or  the  certification 
provided  under  section  2415(c). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  loithhold  funds 
under  paragraph  (1)  from  a  State  for  a 
minor  faUure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
menU of  this  part  or  the  certification  pro- 
vided under  section  241S(c). 


"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  in  seih 
eral  Stales  in  each  fiscal  year  investigations 
of  the  use  of  funds  received  by  the  States 
under  thU  part  in  order  to  evaluate  compli- 
ance unth  the  requiremenU  of  this  part  and 
the  certification  provided  under  section 
241S(c). 

"(2)  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States  may  conduct  investigations  of 
the  use  of  funds  received  under  thU  part  by 
a  State  in  order  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  requiremenU  of  t/iis  port  and  the  certifi- 
cation provided  under  section  2415(c). 

"(c)  Each  StaU  and  each  entity  which  has 
received  funds  from  an  allotment  made  to  a 
State  under  thU  part  shall  make  appropri- 
ate books.  documenU,  papers,  and  records 
avaUabte  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  UniUd  Stales,  or  any  of  their 
dtUy  authorized  representatives,  for  exami- 
nation, copying,  or  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion on  or  off  the  premises  of  the  appropri- 
aU entity  upon  a  reasonabte  request  there- 
for. 

"(d)(1)  In  conducting  any  investigation  in 
a  State,  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  UniUd  States  may  not  make 
a  request  for  any  information  not  readUy 
avaUabte  to  such  StaU  or  an  entity  which 
has  receii>ed  funds  from  an  allotment  made 
to  the  StaU  under  thU  part  or  make  an  un- 
reasonabte  request  for  information  to  be 
compited,  coUected,  or  transmitted  in  any 
form  not  readUy  avaUable. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  the 
collection,  compUation,  or  transmittal  of 
data  in  the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 

"CRIMINAL  PENALTY  FOR  FALSE  STATEMENTS 

"Sec.  2420.  Whoever— 

"(1)  knowingly  and  vnUfuUy  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishing  of  items  or  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  by  a  State 
from  funds  allotted  to  the  State  under  thU 
part  or 

"(2)  having  knowtedge  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  event  affecting  his  initial  or  continued 
right  to  any  such  payment  conceals  or  fails 
to  disclose  such  event  with  an  intent  fraudu- 
lently to  secure  such  payment  either  in  a 
greater  amount  that  is  due  or  when  no  such 
payment  is  authorized, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"EVALUATIONS 

"Sec.  2421.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  or 

arrange  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  for 

services  provided  and  activities  carried  out 

with  paymenU  to  States  under  thU  part ". 

TITLE  IV— TRAINING 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Titte  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 

301  of  thU  Act  and  amended  £>v  section  302 

of  this  Act)  U  further  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  part 

"Part  D— Training 

"fellowships  and  training 

"Sec.  2451.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
shaU  establish  feUowship  and  training  pro- 
grams to  be  conducted  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  to  train  individuals  to  de- 
velop skills  in  epidemiology,  surveUlance, 
testing,  counseling,  education,  information, 
laboratory  analysis,  and  risk  reduction  re- 
lating to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome. Such  programs  shaU  be  designed  to 
enable  health  professionals  and  health  per- 
sonnel trained  under  such  programs  to 
toork,  after  receiving  such  training,  in  no- 
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and  international  efforts  to  combat 

r*d  immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

Any  individual  receiving  a  fellowship 

nving  training  under  subsection  (a) 

lot   be   counUd   in   determining   the 

of  full  time  equivalent  employees  of 

j,rtment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

the  purpose  of  any  limitation  on  the 

,  of  such  employees  established  by  law 

.0.  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 

title. 

To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are  au- 

id  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 

year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 

for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 


•CONTtNVINO  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

"Se±  2452.  (a)  The  Secretary  ihaU  make 

grant   to  nonprofit  national  organizations 

health  care  workers  to  assist  in 

of  the  costs  of  projects  to  train 

1  Ktrkers  concerning— 

appropriate  infection  control  proce- 

to  reduce  the  transmission  of  acquired 

immiffiodeficiency  syndrome;  and 

the  provision  of  care  and  treatment  to 
iuals     vrith     acquired     immunodefi- 
syndrome  ond  related  illrusses. 
T  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
iinieM  an  application  therefor  is  sub- 
I  to  the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at  such 
and  containing  such  information,  as 
■retary  may  prescribe. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  a 
supported  with  a  grant  under  this 
shall  be  33  percent 

To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
auVvkized  to  be  appropriated  (4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sumj  as  may  be 
necesiary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1 990. ".  

TRAIN  NO   or  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS    WITH  RE- 
SPE'  rr  TO  ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEnCIENCY  SYN- 
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402.  Part  F  of  tiOe  VII  is  amended  by 
after  section  788  the  following  new 


inser  ing 
secti^  rv 

'  TRAINING  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ACQUIRED 
IJtMVNODEnCIENCY  SYNDROtlE 

"Sdc.  788A.  <a)(l)  The  Secretary,  through 
the  f  \iblic  Health  Service,  may  make  grants 
to  or  d  enter  into  contracts  xoith  schools  of 
medi  Hne  ond  osteopathy  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing I  'le  costs  of  such  schools  in  providing 
proje  :ts  to—  . 

"(A  >  train  faculty  of  schools  of  medtctne, 
nurr  ng,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  public 
heali  i,  and  allied  health  to  teach  students  in 
such  schools  to  provide  care  and  treatment 
for  i  iditnduals  with  acquired  immunodefi- 
dem  y  syndrome;  and 

"(1  •)  develop  and  disseminate  curricula  re- 
latir^  j  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  indiirid- 
uals  with  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drone. 


In  making  grants  under  this  section. 

Secretary    shall    give    preference    to 

is  which  vriU- 

train,  or  result  in  the  training  of 

health  professionals  and  allied  health  pro- 

s  who  vrill  provide   treatment  for 

minority  individuals  with  acquired  immun- 

mcy  syndrome  and  other  individuals 

'.  at  high  risk  of  contracting  such  syn- 

■;  and 

I  (rain,  or  result  in  the  training  of,  mi- 
nority health   professionals   and  minority 
allim  health,  professionals  to  provide  treat- 
t  for  individuals  vnth  acquired  immun- 
iency  syndrome. 

No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
this  section   unless  an  application 
theikfor  is  sulmvitted  to  the  Secretary  in 
sitci    form,  at  such  time,  and  containing 
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such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

•'(clll)  Any  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  thU  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  appropriate  peer  review  by  peer  review 
groups  composed  principally  of  non-Federal 

experts.  . . 

"<2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or  ais- 
approve  an  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  received  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  appliiation  from  the  appropri- 
ate peer  review  group  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  has  consulted  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  with  respect  to  such  appli- 
cation. ,,        ^^    . 

"(dJ  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'school  of  nursing'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  853(2). 

"(e)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  1 11,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990.". 

TITLE  V-SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

STATE  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  501.  Title  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 

301  of  this  Act  and  as  amended  by  sections 

302  and  401  of  thU  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  part  B  the  following  new 
part 

"Part  C— Health  Services 
"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  2431.  For  the  purpose  of  allotments 
under  section  2432,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  tlOO,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 
"allotments 

"Sec.  2432.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  toith  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  The 
Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  section 
2433,  make  payments  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  to  each  State  from  the  allotment  for  the 
State  if  the  Secretary  approves  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  an  application  submitted  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  section  2435. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
ments under  an  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the 
State  agrees  that  amounts  received  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  such  subsection  wiU  be  ex- 
pended only  in  accordance  with  section 
2434. 

"(c)(1)  The  allotment  for  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
greater  of— 
"(A)  the  amount  described  in  paragraph 

(2);  or  . 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  in  accord- 
ance vrith  sul>section  (d). 

"(2)(A)  If  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  2431  for  any  fiscal  year  equals 
or  exceeds  $50,000,000,  the  amount  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  w  $175,000  for  such 
fiscal  year.  . 

"(B)  If  the  total  amount  appropnatea 
under  section  2411  for  any  fiscal  year  is  less 
than  $50,000,000,  the  amount  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  U  $100,000  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(d)(1)  From  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated under  section  2431  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  total  amount  as  the 
number  of  reported  cases  of  living  individ- 
uals vrith  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  of  living  individuals  toith  ac- 


quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  in  all 
States. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  2431  for  a  fiscal  year 
and  availabU  for  allotment  in  such  fiscal 
year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to  the  States 
because— 

"(A)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ttes  in  accordance  with  section  2435  for  the 
fiscal  year; 

"(B)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(C)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  2437(a)(3); 
such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proporiion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  urithout  regard  to  this  para- 
graph. 

"PAYMENTS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  2433.  (a)(1)  For  each  fUcal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503  of  titte  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  from  its  allotment  under 
section  2432  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  availabte 
to  such  State  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
State,  may  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 
under  subsection  (a)  try- 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
or  equipment  furnished  the  State;  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Government  when  detailed  to  the 
State  and  the  amount  of  any  other  cosU  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  detail  of  such 
officer  or  employee,  when  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  equipment  or  the  detail  of  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  is  for  the  convenience  of 
and  at  the  request  of  the  State  and  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  activities  described 
in  section  2434.  The  amount  try  which  any 
payment  is  so  reduced  shall  be  available  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  costs  in- 
curred in  fumUhing  the  supplies  or  equir>- 
ment  or  in  detaUing  the  personnel,  on  which 
the  reduction  of  the  payment  is  based,  and 
the  ainount  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
payment  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  State. 

"USE  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

"SEC.  2434.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  amounts  paid  to  a  State 
under  thU  part  may  be  used  bv  the  State 
for— 

"(A)  the  payment  of  compensation  for  the 
services  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  who  plan,  manage,  provide,  or  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices for  eligibte  individuals  in  the  home  and 
in  community-based  settings,  including 
community-based  respite  and  day  care  pro- 
grams; 

"(B)  the  provision  of  referrals  to  other  ap- 
propriate services; 

"(C)  the  identification,  location,  and  pro- 
vision of  outreach  to  eligibte  individuals, 
including  infants  and  children,  needing 
health  care  services  in  the  home  or  in  the 
community; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  ajipropriate  training 
and  recruitment  of  individuals  who  provide 
services  to  eligibte  individuals; 

"(E)  the  provision  of  outpatient  mental 
health  services; 


"(F)  the  provision  of  outpatient  drug 
abuse  treatment  services; 

"(G)  the  coordination  of  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  in  the  home  for  eligibte 
individuals;  and 

"(H)  the  coordination  of  other  health  and 
social  services  provided  for  eligibte  individ- 
uals by  public  and  private  institutions  and 
voluntary  organizations  in  order  to  ensure 
the  provision  of  such  services  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  funds  provided  under  this 
pari  and  other  Federal  laws. 

"(2)  A  State  may  use  amounts  paid  to  it 
under  section  2433  to  provide  health  care 
services  in  the  home  for  eligibte  individuals 
through  grants  to  health  care  organizations. 
In  making  such  grants,  a  State  shall  give 
priority  to  certified  home  health  care  pro- 
grams, hospitals,  or  community-based  pro- 
grams that  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
deliver  health  care  services. 

"(3)  A  State  may  use  amounU  paid  to  it 
under  section  2433  to  recruit  and  train  com- 
munity-based physicians  and  other  individ- 
uals for  the  provision  of  services  to  eligibte 
indimduals. 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  activities  under 
this  part,  the  State  shall  give  priority  to  ac- 
tivities directed  towards  minorittes  and 
populations  at  high  risk  of  contracting  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amounte  paid  to 
it  under  section  2433  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  health  services; 

"(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment; 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds;  or 

"(5)  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
entity  other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity. 

The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  vnll 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part 

"(c)  Of  the  amount  paid  to  any  State 
under  section  2433,  not  more  than  5  percent 
may  6c  used  for  administering  the  funds 
made  available  under  such  sectiotL  The 
State  wiU  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
remaining  coste  of  administering  such 
funds. 

"APPUCATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec  2435.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  2432 
each  State  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  application  stiall 
be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  certify  that  the  State 
vnll  make  copies  of  the  applications  re- 
quired by  this  section  availabte  for  public 
inspectiotL 

"(c)  As  pari  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State  shall  certify  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  State  agrees  to  use  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  it  under  section  2432  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part 

"(2)  The  State  agrees  to  identify  each  pop- 
ulation in  the  State  at  high  risk  of  contract- 
ing acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome, 
including  minority  populations,  and  to  pro- 
vide services  under  this  part  to  each  such 
populatioTL 

"(3)  The  State  agrees  that  it  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  provide  services 


under  this  pari  to  individuals  who  are  low- 
income  individuals  and  not  receiving  equiv- 
alent services  under  the  State's  Medicaid 
plan  approved  under  titte  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act 

"(4)  The  State  agrees  to  use  funds  avail- 
abte to  the  State  under  section  2334(c)  to  es- 
tablish a  State  Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome  Council  which  shall— 

"(A)  monitor,  review,  and  evaluate,  not 
less  often  than  annually,  the  allocation  and 
adequacy  of  services  for  eligibte  individuals 
vrithin  the  State;  and 

"(B)  be  comprised  of  residents  of  the  State, 
including  representatives  of  the  principal 
State  agencies  involved  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  eligibte  individuals  and  representa- 
tives of  community-based  organizations 
providing  services  to  eligibte  individuals. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  2436.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  States 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  development, 
and  operation  of  programs  to  carry  out  this 
part  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  directly  or 
through  granU  and  contracts. 

"AUDITS 

"Sec.  2437.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  estab- 
lish fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  disbursal  of  and  accounting  for  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section 
2433. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  provide  for  on«  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  A  financial  and  compliance  audit  of 
the  funds  provided  the  State  under  section 
2433.  Such  audits  shall  be  performed  btcnnt- 
ally,  shall  cover  expenditures  in  each  fiscal 
year,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  the  audit  of  governmental  or- 
ganizations, programs,  activities,  and  func-^ 
tions. 

"(B)  A  singte  financial  and  compliance 
audit  of  each  entity  administering  funds 
provided  under  section  2433.  An  audit  of 
such  an  entity  shall  be  conducted  biennially, 
shall  cover  expenditures  in  each  fiscal  year, 
and  shaU  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
standards  of  the  Comptroller  (general  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Within  30  days  after  comptetion  of  an  audit 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  a  copy  of  the 
audit  report  shaU  be  transmitted  to  the 
State  tegislature  and  the  Secretary.  For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the  term 
financial  and  compliance  audit'  means  an 
audit  to  determine  whether  the  financial 
statements  of  an  audited  entity  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  and  the  results 
of  financial  operations  in  accordance  vrith 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles, 
and  whether  the  entity  has  complted  with 
laws  and  regulations  that  may  have  a  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  financial  statemente. 

"(3)  Each  State  shall  after  being  provided 
by  the  Secretary  vrith  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  vrithin  the  affect- 
ed State,  repay  to  the  United  States  amounts 
found  not  to  have  been  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  part  or 
the  certification  provided  under  section 
2435(c).  If  such  repayment  is  not  made,  the 
Secretary  shall,  after  providing  the  State 
with  adequate  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  offset  such  amounts  against  the 
amount  of  any  allotment  to  which  the  State 
is  or  may  become  entitted  under  section 
2432. 

"(4)  The  State  shall  make  copies  of  the  re- 
ports and  audits  required  by  this  section 
availabte  for  public  inspection  vrithin  the 
State. 


"(5)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  from  time  to  time, 
evaluate  the  expenditures  by  States  of  allot- 
ments under  this  part  in  order  to  assure  that 
expenditures  are  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  national  organizations,  shaB 
develop  model  criteria  and  forms  for  the  col- 
tection  of  data  and  information  with  respect 
to  services  provided  under  this  part  in  order 
to  enabte  States  to  share  uniform  data  and 
information  with  respect  to  Oie  provision  of 
such  services. 

"WlTHHOLDma 

"Sec.  2438.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU,  after 
adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  conducted  within  the  affected  State, 
withhold  funds  from  any  State  which  does 
not  use  its  allotment  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part  or  the  certification 
provided  under  section  2435(c).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  withhold  such  funds  until  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  reason  for  the  urithhold- 
ing  has  been  removed  and  there  is  reasona- 
bte  assurance  that  it  will  not  recur. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  withhold  funds  under  paragraph 
(1)  unless  the  Secretary  has  conducted  an 
investigation  concerning  whether  the  State 
has  used  ite  allotment  in  accordance  vrith 
the  requirements  of  this  part  or  the  certifica- 
tion provided  under  section  243S(c).  Investi- 
gations required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
conducted  within  the  affected  State  by 
qualified  investigators. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner  to  complaints  of  a  tub- 
stantial  or  serious  nature  that  a  State  has 
failed  to  use  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part  or  the  certification 
provided  under  section  2435(c). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  withhold  funds 
under  paragraph  (1)  from  a  State  for  a 
minor  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
mente  of  this  part  or  the  certification  pro- 
vided under  section  2435(c). 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  in  sev- 
eral States  in  each  fiscal  year  investigations 
of  the  use  of  funds  received  by  the  States 
under  this  part  in  order  to  evaluate  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  part  and 
the  certification  provided  under  section 
2435(c). 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  conduct  investigations  of 
the  use  of  funds  received  under  this  part  by 
a  State  in  order  to  irwure  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part  and  the  certifi- 
cation provided  under  section  2435(c). 

"(c)  Each  State,  and  each  entity  which  has 
received  funds  from  an  allotment  made  to  a 
State  under  this  part,  shall  make  appropri- 
ate books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
availabte  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  for  exami- 
nation, copying,  or  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion on  or  off  the  premises  of  the  appropri- 
ate entity  upon  a  reasonabte  request  there- 
for. 

"(d)(1)  In  conducting  any  investigation  in 
a  State,  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  not  make 
a  request  for  any  information  not  readily 
availabte  to  such  State  or  an  entity  which 
has  received  funds  from  an  allotment  made 
to  the  State  under  this  part  or  make  an  un- 
reasonabte  request  for  information  to  be 
compited,  collected,  or  transmitted  in  any 
form  not  readily  availabte. 
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■•(2) 
iUe< 
data 


collect  on. 


Paragraph  (V  does  not  apply  to  the 
n.  compilation,  or  transmittal  of 
the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 

PENALTY  FOR  FALSE  STATEMENTS 

2439.  Whoever— 

knovaingly   and   wiUfuUy   makes   or 

to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 

ition  of  a  mateHal  fact  in  connec- 

the  furnishing  of  items  or  services 

«,i;/.  payment  may  be  made  by  a  StaU 

unds  allotUd  to  the  StaU  under  OiU 


1 1 

"CR  MINAL  . 

"Sec 

"(1) 
causei 

repres  mtation 
tion  uith 
for  w}\ich 
from 
part; 


(  r 


,ty  knowUdge  of  the  occurrence  of 

,^L  affecting  his  initial  or  continued 

o  any  such  payment  conceals  or  fails 

lose  such  event  toith  an  intent  fraudu- 

to  secure  such  payment  either  in  a 

amount  that  is  due  or  when  no  such 

rnt  is  authorized, 

)e  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prison ed  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 


(2)  having  J 
any  e^ent 
right 

to  disklose 
lenUy 
greatt  r 
paymfnt 
shall 


both. 


"Se  •. 
amm  je 
serviqts 
with 


"SE :. 


term 
ual 


"EVALUATIONS 

2440.  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct,  or 
for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  for 
_^  provided  and  activities  carried  out 
payments  to  States  under  this  part 

"DEFINITION 

;l    2441.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 

eligibU  individual'  means  an  individ- 

U  injected  with  the  acquired  im- 

i««y.ctencv   syndrome  virus  and  who 

<  linical  symptoms  resulting  from  such 


mun^deficiency 

has 

infection. 

TITLE  VI— RESEARCH 

ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEnCIENCY  SYNDROME 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

601.  Part  B  of  titU  IV  is  amended  by 
addikg  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
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•j^QVIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

409.  (at  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  es- 
»»  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
jCQuired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome 
try  Board  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
to  as  the  'Advisory  Board'). 
The  Advisory  Board  shaU  be  com- 
of  seven  appointed  members  and  non- 
r  ex  officio  members  as  follows: 
The  Director  of  NIH  shall  appoint— 
m,  four  members  from  individuals  who 
icientists.  physicians,  and  other  health 
onals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
.^  of  the  United  StaUs,  and  who  repre- 
„  the  specialties  and  disciplines  relevant 
ixguired   immunodeficiency   syndrome; 


are 

pro^ssionals, 
ployies 
sent 
to 

and 
"(, 


pit6fic 
to 

inc&iding  i 
divi  iual 


\)    three    members    from    the    general 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect 
icquired    immunodeficiency    syndrome, 
J  at  least  one  member  who  is  an  in- 
who  is  injected  unth  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus. 

I  he  members  appointed  under  this  para- 
>h,  at  least  three  shaU  by  virtue  of  train- 
or  experience  be  knowledgeable  in  re- 
search  in   the  fields  of  health  education, 
ing,  data  systems,  public  information, 
M  community  program  development,  and 
he  members  appointed  under  subpara- 
(A),  at  least  one  shall  be  an  expert  in 
health    In    making    appointments 
this  paragraph,  the  Director  of  NIH 
request  recommendations  from  the  In- 
of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy 


nuT  ting, 

ano 

of 

grabh 

put  lie 

uruer 

shal 

stit  \ite 

of  Sciences. 


2)  The  foUowing  shaU  be  ex  officio  mem- 

,j  of  the  Advisory  Board: 

"  A)  The  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of 

National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Director 

he  National  Institute  on  Allergy  and  In- 

fec  iaua  Diseases,  and  the  Surgeon  General 


of  the  United  StaUs  (or  the  designees  of  such 
officers). 

"(B)  Such  other  officers  and  employees  oj 
the  United  States  as  the  AdvUory  Boai^  de- 
termines necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  in  their  regular  public  employ- 
ment WhiU  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Advisory  Board,  aU  members 
of  the  Advisory  Board  shaU  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence.  at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  sections  5702  and  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  U  four  years, 
except  that  no  term  of  office  may  extend 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  Any  member  appointed  to  fiU  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  make 
an  appointment  tofiU  the  vacancy  not  later 
than  90  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred. ,      ,    ,  ,. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  NIH  shaU  select  the 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  from  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  after  con- 
sultation with  and  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Admsory  Board,  pro- 
vide the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive 
director  and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Director  of  NIH 
ShaU,  after  consultation  with  and  consider- 
ation of  the  recommendations  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Board,  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  additional  professional  staff  members, 
such  clerical  staff  members,  such  services  of 
consultanU.  such  information,  and  (through 
contracU  or  other  arrangements)  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  and  facilities, 
as  the  Director  of  NIH  determines  are  neces- 
sary for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry  out  lU 
functions. 

"(g)  The  Advisory  Board  shaU  meet  at  tne 
call  of  the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year. 

"(h)  The  Advisory  Board  shall— 
"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Research  Program  on 
Acquired   Immunodeficiency  Syndrome  es- 
tablistied  under  section  447; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  research  concerning  acquired  irn- 
munodeficiency  syndrome,  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  for  the  implementation 
and  revision  of  such  Program;  and 

"(3)  maintain  liaison  xoith  other  advisory 
bodies  related  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  activities  related  to  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome. 

"(i)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Ad- 
visory Board  may  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  arid 
coUect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultanU  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enabU 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 


"(j)  The  Admsory  Board  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Director  of  NIH  an  annual 
report  which—  .   . 

"(1)  describes  the  AdvUory  Board  s  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made;  and 

"(2)  contains  the  AdvUory  Board  s  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  Program. 

"(k)  The  AdvUory  Board  shall  terminate 
on  September  30.  1992. 

"(I)  The  Director  of  NIH  shaU  make  ap- 
pointment to  the  AdvUory  Board  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

IMPROVINO  THE  CAPABILITY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
STTTUTES  OF  HEALTH  TO  COMBAT  ACQUIRED  IM- 
MUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 

SEC  602.  (a)  Subpart  6  of  part  C  of  title  IV 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON  ACQUIRED 
IMMUNODEnCIENCY  SYNDROME 

"Sec.  447.  (a)  There  shaU  be  the  National 
Research  Program  on  Acquired  Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome  (hereafter  in  thU  subpart 
referred  to  as  the  'Program'),  which  shaU 
consUtof— 

"(I)  an  expanded,  intensifted,  and  coordi- 
nated research  program  on  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  conducted  and 
supported  by  the  Institute,  including  an  ex- 
panded and  intensijied  basic  and  clinical 
research  program  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome;  and 

"(2)  demonstration,  education,  and  other 
programs  for  health  professionals  for  the  de- 
tection. diagnosU.  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  for  the  provUion  of  counseling 
concerning  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome. ,.  „  V 
"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
responsibte  for  the  adminUtration  of  the 
Program. 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  Program,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  establUh  projects  to 
promote  cooperation  between  Federal  agen- 
cies State,  local,  and  regional  public  health 
agencies,  and  private  entities,  in  research 
concerning  the  diagnosU.  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shaU— 

"(1)  coordinate  activities  under  the  Pro- 
gram with  other  activities  relating  to  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  con- 
ducted by  the  other  national  research  insti- 
tutes and  the  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  and 

"(2)  give  special  emphasU  to  the  contin- 
ued development  of  activities  relating  to  the 
cause  of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  to  the  coordination  of  »"c^  ac- 
tivities  with  related  activities  conducted  by 
the  other  national  research  institutes. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Secretary's  annual  report 
under  section  102  of  the  Acquired  Imrnuno- 
deficiency  Syndrome  Information  and  Re- 
search Actofl987,a  report— 

"(1)  describing  and  evaluating  the 
progress  made  in  such  fiscal  year  in  re- 
search, treatment,  education,  and  training 
with  respect  to  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  conducted  or  supported  b»  the  In- 
stitute; 

"(2)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 
tures made  in  such  fiscal  year  for  activities 
respecting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 


drome conducted  or  supported  by  the  Insti- 
tute; and 

"(3)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  considers  appro- 
priate 

"SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

"Sec.  447 a.  In  carrying  out  the  Program, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute— 

"(1)  shall  develop  and  expand  clinical 
trials  of  treatments  and  therapies  for  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  in- 
fection with  the  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  virus; 

"(2)  may  establUh  or  support  the  large- 
scale  development  and  preclinical  screening, 
production,  or  dUtribution  of  specialized  bi- 
ological materials  ond  other  therapeutic 
substances  for  research  relating  to  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  set  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  care  for  persons  using 
such  materials; 

"(3)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advUo- 
ry  council  for  the  Institute,  support  (A)  re- 
search relating  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  outside  the  United  States 
by  highly  qualified  foreign  nationals  which 
can  be  expected  to  benefit  the  American 
people,  (B)  coUaborative  research  involving 
American  and  foreign  participants,  and  (C) 
the  training  of  American  scientUts  abroad 
and  foreign  scientUU  in  the  United  States; 

"(4)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advUo- 
ry  council  for  the  Institute,  support  appro- 


"(2)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  policies  establUhed  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute's  advUory  council 

"(b)  Federal  payments  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  renovation  or  leasing  of  space; 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research; 

"(3)  clinical  training,  including  training 
for  allied  health  professionals,  continuing 
education  for  health  professionals  and 
allted  health  professions  personnel  and  in- 
formation programs  for  the  public  respect- 
ing acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome; 
and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  in  thU  subsection,  the  term  'train- 
ing' does  not  include  research  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  provided  under  jection  4S7. 

"(c)  Support  of  a  cenier  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  appro- 
priate technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  establUhed  by  the  Director  and  if  such 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Director  that 
such  period  should  be  extended. 

"ASSOCUTE  director  FOR  PREVENTION 

'Sec.  447C.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 


priate  programs  of  education  and  training 
(including  continuing  education  and  labo-  , 
ratory  and  clinical  research  training);  ) 

,eS  ZltZ°T'L::ied°tm::^ri^  '«^  -  ^"-^-^  Erector  for  Prevention  to 
dency    syndrome    by    industrial    concerjag' 
where  such  concerns  evidence  a  particutar 
capalHlity  for  such  research; 


"(6)(A)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
vUory council  for  the  Institute  acquire,  im- 
prove, repair,  operate,  and  maintain  labora- 
tories, other  research  facilities,  equipment, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property  as 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  determines  nec- 
essary; 

"(B)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  advUo- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  make  granU  for 
the  renovation  of  facilities;  and 

"(C)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advUo- 
ry councU  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  roithout 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40  U.S.C. 
34)  by  tease  or  otherwUe  through  the  Admin- 
Utrator  of  General  Services,  buildings  or 
parU  of  buildings  in  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia or  communities  located  adjacent  to  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
gram for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years; 
and 

"(7)  subject  to  section  405(b)(2)  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3324  of  tiUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  3709  of  the  RevUed 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5).  may  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreemenU  with 
any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  educational  in- 
stitution, as  may  be  necessary  to  expedite 
and  coordinate  research  relating  to  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

"national  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  research  centers 

"Sec.  447B.  (a)(1)  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute may  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  and  make  grants  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  entities  to  pay  aU  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  establUhing,  or 
strengthening,  and  providing  basic  operat- 
ing support  for,  centers  for  basic  and  clini- 
cal research  into,  and  training  in,  advanced 
diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treatment  meth- 
ods for  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome. 


coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tious dUeases,  including  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency  syndrome.  The  Associate  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute from  individuals  who  because  of 
their  professional  training  or  experience  are 
experts  in  public  heolth  or  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

"(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Prevention 
shaU  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  407  a  description 
of  the  prevention  activittes  of  the  Institute, 
including  a  description  of  the  staff  and  re- 
sources allocated  to  those  activities. 

"VIRUS  AND  SERUM  BANK 

"Sec.  447D.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shaU  establUh,  or  provide  for  the  establUh- 
ment  of,  a  virus  and  serum  bank  in  which 
aU  human  immunodeficiency  virus  sero- 
types and  serum  are  available  to  qualijted 
investigators  and  organizations. ". 

(b)  Section  446  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  cause,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  care  of  individuals  with" 
after  "with  respect  to";  and 

(2)  by  irueriing  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "including  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome". 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Sec.  603.  Section  487(a)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Directors 
of  the  national  research  institutes,  shall 
make  National  Research  Service  Awards 
under  subparagraphs  (A)(ii),  (A)(iv),  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  for  the  training  of  indi- 
viduals to  participate  in  national  research 
efforts  relating  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. ". 

DRUa  ABUSE  RESEARCH 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Section  516(a)  U  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (IXB); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  for  the  study  and  demonstration  of  ef- 
fective methods  to  reduce  the  transmUsion 
of  the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
virus  among  intravenous  drug  abusers. ". 

(b)  Section  517  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence: 
"Of  the  amounU  appropriated  under  thU 
section  for  any  fUcal  year  (beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1988)  1 25.000.000  shaU  be  avaU- 
abte  for  projecU  under  section  516(a)(3).". 

Mt.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  It  is 
my  privilege  to  bring  comprehensive 
bipartisan  legislation  on  AIDS  to  the 
Senate  floor  today. 

This  legislation,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  will  ac- 
celerate and  coordinate  our  Nation's 
response  to  this  deepening  public 
health  crisis. 

It  will  educate  all  Americans  about 
AIDS  risks  and  enable  them  to  make 
informed  choices  to  protect  them- 
selves; it  will  develop  care  and  treat- 
ment services  for  people  with  AIDS 
that  are  more  economical  and  appro- 
priate; and  it  will  accelerate  the  search 
for  AIDS  vaccines  and  cures  by  put- 
ting Federal  funds  to  work  faster. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  are  far 
more  familiar  today  with  the  problems 
that  are  posed  by  this  new  epidemic 
than  we  were  1  year  ago.  We  know  far 
more  about  what  is  needed  to  combat 
this  deadly  plague,  and  how  to  stop  its 
spread. 

Over  the  past  year,  several  eminent 
institutions  and  individuals  have  pro- 
vided leadership  to  the  Nation  on  how 
to  control  and  conquer  this  disease. 

America  can  take  satisfaction  that— 
in  these  difficult  times— a  rational 
policy  on  AIDS  has  been  offered  by  a 
group  of  able  and  skilled  health  pro- 
fessionals who  have  provided  us  with 
medical  advice,  not  political  or  ideolog- 
ical advice.  Special  credit  goes  to  Sur- 
geon General  E^?erett  Koop,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  I»anel  on 
AIDS,  the  D.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  HIV  Epidemic.  This  legislation  re- 
flects their  careful  study  and  recom- 
mendations. Moreover,  S.  1220  repre- 
sents a  truly  bipartisan  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  The  disting\iished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Specter,  helped  make  this  legislation 
more  responsive  to  the  problem  of 
AIDS  among  minorities.  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  minority  leader,  Senator 
Dole,  the  Senator  from  California, 
Senator  Wilson,  and  the  Republican 
AIDS  working  group,  have  been  in- 
cluded to  provide  funds  directly  to  the 
States  for  AIDS  education  and  the 
care  of  people  with  AIDS. 

We  know  that  the  AIDS  virus  is  a 
threat  to  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life.  It  is  a  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease that  does  not  discriminate  be- 
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men  and  women,  young  and  old. 
and  whites.  According  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  by  1991, 
will  claim  more  lives  each  year 
,.  the  entire  Vietnam  war.  We  must 
ii  imediately  and  decisively  to  halt 
tiller.  More  than  60.000  Amen- 
have    come    down   with    AIDS, 
y  35,000  are  already  dead.  Be- 
1  and  2  million  Americans  are 
infected  with  the  virus  that 
„  AIDS.  It  has  been  estimated 
50  percent  of  those  infected  will 
ill— over  time,  some  research- 
an  even  larger  percentage  may 
the  deadly  disease.  Unless  re- 
produces   a    surprise    break- 
in  the  treatment  area,  we  are 
to  be  facing  a  steadily  in- 
.»B  death  toU  and  astronomical 
In  1991.  the  annual  cost  of  AIDS 
society  is  projected  to  be  $64 
„i— nearly    $9    billion    for    direct 
and  $55  billion  in  lost  productivi- 
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vast   majority   of   deaths   will 
among  people  who  are  already 
ig  the  AIDS  vims, 
legislation  before  us  will  enable 
take  many  of  the  steps  we  now 
are  vital  to  containing  this  epi- 
It  will  enable  us  to  provide 
and   effective   treatment   to 
who  are  ill.  And  it  will  enable  us 
cbntinue  and  accelerate  the  excel- 
^rogress  we  have  made  toward  un- 
_.„  the  mysteries  of  the  AIDS 
through  research.  This  bill  is  not 
aboiit  money,  it  is  about  leadership. 
vlll  vote  here  today  for  the  estab- 
of  a  coherent  national  strate- 
:or  addressing  this  public  health 
.  S.  1220  is  not  a  budget-buster.  In 
its  authorizing  totals  reflect  the 
„  mark  for  AIDS  set  by  the 
Committee  and  actually  appro- 
priated by  the  Senate  in  fiscal  year 
S.   1220  provides  crucial  guide- 
for  using  the  money  that  will  be 
on  AIDS  with  maximum  effi- 
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„  total  amoxmt  authorized  by  the 

is  $665  million— this  total  includes 

million  for  dmg  treatment  pro- 

that  were  originally  a  part  of 

ADAMHA  reauthorization.  How- 

because  of  the  urgency  of  the 

problem  among  drug  users,  this 

has  been  added  to  S.  1220. 

1220   provides   $590   million   for 

education,  training,  and  care  ef- 

as  well  as  cooperative  intema- 

_  projects.  Fully  $250  million  of 

total  goes  directly  to  the  States  to 

in  the  frontline  battle  against  this 

.  WhUe  S.   1220  will  help  en- 

and  accelerate  our  research  pro- 

on  AIDS,  it  does  not  set  a  dollar 

for  AIDS  research.  Because 

research  is  moving  at  a  rapid 

,,  the  funding  decisions  are  best 

to  the  budget  and  appropriations 

S.    1220    is   the   compressive 

plan    clearly     accomplishable 

both  the  President's  budget  re- 
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quest  and  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee chairman's  mark.  It  reflects  the 
Senate's  desire  for  greater  utility  and 
accountability  of  AIDS  funding  and 
our  willingness  to  carry  through  on 
the  virtually  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  our  country's  public  health 
experts. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Govern- 
ment to  cut  in  half  the  amount  of  time 
it  now  takes  to  put  Federal  AIDS  re- 
search dollars  to  work  in  laboratories 
and  clinics.  We  are  facing  a  crisis  and 
must  be  prepared  to  retool  Federal 
systems  to  meet  the  AIDS  emergency. 
The  Nation's  commitment  to  basic  bio- 
medical research  has  already  produced 
remarkable  advances  in  our  fundamen- 
tal understanding  of  AIDS.  We  must 
now  accelerate  our  effort  to  translate 
these  findings  into  action  at  the  bed- 
side. Doing  so  will  require  more  man- 
power for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Health.  Services  and  Re- 
sources Administration.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  the  resources  to  hire 
that  manpower. 

Our  immediate  obligation  is  to 
Insure  that  more  and  more  of  our 
fellow  citizens  do  not  become  infected. 
That  is  why  our  bill  calls  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  plan  of  education, 
prevention  and  risk  reduction.  At  the 
moment,  these  steps  are  the  only  tools 
avaUable  to  combat  AIDS.  We  must 
target  our  prevention  and  education 
effort  on  those  individuals  whose  be- 
havior places  them  at  highest  risk,  in- 
cluding adolescents.  Intravenous  dmg 
users,  gay  and  bisexual  men.  blacks 
and  Hispanics.  and  women  of  child- 
bearing  age.  This  bill  will  achieve  the 
essential  goal  of  providing  widespread 
information  to  all  citizens  about  how 
they  can  protect  themselves  from 
AIDS. 

This  initiative  will  bring  the  creative 
minds  of  the  scientific  community  into 
the  effort  to  devise  new  approaches  to 
prevention.  It  will  also  provide  addi- 
tional resources  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  to  test  new  meth- 
ods of  reducing  transmission  among  IV 
dmg  users.  They  are  a  key  group  to 
target  to  stop  the  further  spread  of 
AIDS  into  the  heterosexual  communi- 
ty. 

The  national  information  program 
caUed  for  in  this  bill  is  unique  in  its 
goals  and  its  approach.  We  will  use  the 
full  power  of  advertising  media  to 
make  sure  an  accurate  message  about 
the  tme  danger  of  AIDS  reaches  every 
American  home. 

Our  national  information  program 
will  create  a  clearinghouse  at  the  CDC 
with  model  education  materials  and 
methods  that  will  be  widely  available. 
The  AIDS  information  hotlines  will  be 
expanded.  Grants  are  provided  to  local 
organizations  to  create  their  own  pro- 
grams in  their  home  communities.  A 
special  set-aside  is  provided  to  fund 


AIDS  prevention  efforts  for  minori- 

This  bill  also  provides  for  improved 
international  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion. The  AIDS  epidemic  is  likely  to 
continue  to  plague  the  Nation  well 
into  the  next  decade  and  even  into  the 
next  century.  The  number  of  people 
infected  is  staggering  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  escalate. 

The  magnitude  of  this  scourge— 
which  has  been  called  a  possible  catas- 
trophe and  health  disaster  of  pandem- 
ic proportion— may  soon  surpass  any 
disease  in  this  century  and  possibly 
any  disease  in  history. 

Unfortunately.  AIDS  is  here  to  stay. 
Because  of  it.  our  world  has  changed 
and  may  never  be  quite  the  same. 
AIDS  is  a  fact  of  life  that  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  must  learn 
to  contend  with.  There  is  much  that 
we  can  do  to  moderate  its  impact,  but 
we  may  never  be  able  to  make  it  disap- 


pear. 

AIDS  is  a  crisis  for  industrial  and  de- 
veloping countries  alike.  We  know  that 
5  to  10  million  people  throughout  the 
world  are  already  infected— of  whom  1 
to  2  miUion  live  in  the  United  States. 
Within  5  years,  there  may  be  50  to 
100  million  people  worldwide  infected 
with  the  virus.  Approximately  5  to  10 
million  will  be  Americans.  These  un- 
thinkable numbers  and  the  equaUy 
alarming  projections  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  convincing  evidence 
that  no  sector  of  society  is  safe  from 
this  crisis. 

Families,  schools,  businesses,  recre- 
ational institutions,  and  governments 
at  every  level  are  all  being  forced  to 
confront  the  dilemmas,  distress,  and 
even  the  hysteria  provoked  by  AIDS. 

From  a  local  perspective,  the 
number  of  cities  and  States  with  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  new  cases  in- 
creased at  unprecedented  levels  over 
the  last  year.  There  are  now  20  U.S. 
cities  with  more  than  500  total  cases  of 
AIDS,  38  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  each  reported  more  than 
100  cases  since  June  1981. 

In  the  face  of  the  potential  escala- 
tion of  the  disease,  every  week,  every 
month  counts  in  the  battle  against  it. 
The  many  features  of  this  legislation 
speak  directly  to  this  national  health 
emergency.  It  will  provide  for  immedi- 
ate training  of  health  and  public 
safety  workers  around  the  country  on 
proper  infection  control  measures  to 
limit  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  de- 
clares AIDS  a  national  health  emer- 
gency. It  will  establish  procedures  to 
speed  the  awarding  of  research  grants 
and  contracts  and  establish  a  special 
mechanism  to  expedite  any  priority  re- 
quest pertaining  to  AIDS  through  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  ^.  ^    , 

The  bill  also  calls  for  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  the  feasibility  of  a  pri- 
vate-public consortium  to  conduct  re- 


search on  new  AIDS  drugs  and  vac- 
cines. 

Elvery  health  professional  in  this 
country  needs  to  become  more  famil- 
iar with  this  disease.  That  applies  not 
only  to  physicians  and  nurses,  but  to 
mental  health  professionals,  dentists, 
and  emergency  personnel.  To  achieve 
this  goal  quickly,  the  bill  provides  re- 
sources for  health  professions,  schools, 
and  national  professional  organiza- 
tions, so  that  they  can  quickly  develop 
curricula  and  methods  to  reach  not 
only  health  professions  students,  but 
practicing  professionals  in  the  field. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  projected  that  AIDS  will  cost 
somewhere  between  $8  and  $16  billion 
per  year  in  health  care  expenses  by 
1990.  Much  of  this  expenditure  will  be 
used  to  support  the  cost  of  hospital 
care.  Yet  hospital  care  is  often  not  the 
best  care  for  those  with  AIDS.  Often, 
more  compassionate  and  more  cost-ef- 
fective care  can  be  given  in  alternative 
settings— provided  that  appropriate 
support  systems  are  in  place.  Our  bill 
gives  funding  to  all  States  to  assist  ef- 
forts to  move  the  treatment  of  AIDS 
out  of  the  hospital  and  into  the  home 
and  the  community.  Right  now,  there 
are  urban  hospitals  in  which  25  per- 
cent of  the  beds  are  occupied  by 
people  with  AIDS-related  illnesses.  We 
must  involve  more  community  physi- 
cians, and  provide  more  opportunities 
for  day  care  and  home  care  sis  alterna- 
tives to  costly  hospital  services.  The 
funds  in  this  initiative  would  also  sup- 
port hospice  care. 

In  cities  like  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  and  many  others,  many  of  these 
services  have  been  provided  through 
the  generous  and  dedicated  work  of 
volunteers.  In  some  cities,  church 
groups  have  established  humane  com- 
munity hospice  care.  This  has  been 
important  for  those  who  know  the 
double  pain  of  deadly  Illness  and  soci- 
etal rejection.  Such  philanthropic 
work  must  and  will  continue.  Eiven 
more  can  be  done  if  States  share  the 
Federal  dollars  provided  by  this  bill 
with  community-based  groups.  We 
urge  them  to  do  so— as  does  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  HIV  epi- 
demic. 

It  is  now  almost  7  years  since  medi- 
cal researchers  recognized  the  pres- 
ence of  this  new  and  lethal  killer  in 
our  midst.  What  first  appeared  to  be 
an  obscure  illness  threatening  only  a 
handful  of  people  has  developed  Into 
an  International  mightmare.  The 
Senate  has  a  role  to  play  in  reducing 
the  pain,  the  tears,  and  the  dying  that 
AIDS  has  unleashed  on  the  Nation.  It 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  dollars,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  will.  We  have  the  tools  avail- 
able today  to  arrest  the  onset  of  the 
Illness  In  people  already  infected  with 
the  virus.  Learning  to  use  these  tools 
may  well  mean  the  difference  between 
Ufe  and  death  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  al- 


ready possess  the  knowledge  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  spread  of  AIDS  in- 
fection. Sharing  that  knowledge  will 
require  a  frank  and  open  discussion  of 
the  new  facts  of  life  that  AIDS  has  Im- 
posed on  civilization.  Every  man.  every 
woman,  and  every  child  In  the  Nation 
needs  to  be  Informed  about  the  behav- 
iors that  can  put  them  at  risk  of  be- 
coming Infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
Anyone  who  believes  that  a  child 
should  be  sheltered  from  this  informa- 
tion about  AIDS  must  consider  the 
following:  The  price  of  withholding 
that  Information  could  be  the  very  life 
of  that  child. 

Because  the  best  hope  of  victory 
over  AIDS  lies  in  biomedical  research, 
this  bill  will  strengthen  and  expand 
our  national  research  effort.  It  will  es- 
tablish an  AIDS  Advisory  Board  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
bring  new  researchers  and  new  re- 
search Institutions  Into  the  battle 
against  the  virus. 

As  we  face  this  new  and  considerable 
challenge,  we  must  not  forget  our 
many  strengths.  We  are,  in  fact,  poised 
to  handle  this  challenge  more  effec- 
tively than  we  have  been  at  any  previ- 
ous point  In  our  history.  Biomedical 
research  and  public  health  science 
have  given  us  tools  of  incredible  so- 
phistication and  understanding.  Histo- 
ry has  given  us  democratic  institutions 
and  constitutional  traditions  in  which 
highly  charged  Issues  can  be  decided 
rationally  for  the  common  good,  with 
full  protection  for  the  fundamental 
rights  of  Individuals.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
vital  legislation,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Nation  our  commitment  to  do  all  that 
is  in  our  power  to  defeat  this  deadly 
foe  and  protect  our  citizens  and  the 
citizens  of  the  world  from  the  growing 
danger  that  hangs  over  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  need  endurance,  determina- 
tion, and  competent  national  leader- 
ship. We  also  need  a  carefully  thought 
out  plan  to  direct  our  considerable  ca- 
pabilities. With  Senator  Hatch.  I  am 
proud  to  offer  such  a  program  here.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  more  than  100 
of  the  Nation's  leading  scientists, 
public  health  officials,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  professional  groups.  It  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yields  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Kennedy 
today  in  support  of  this  compromise, 
bipartisan  legislation,  which  addresses 
a  significant  part  of  the  pressing  na- 
tional problem  caused  by  the  AIDS 
virus.  "This  compromise  incorporates 
ideas  contained  in  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kennedy  and  ideas 
contained  In  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator      Dole,      Senator      Wilson, 


myself,  and  other  Republic^ms,  S. 
1374,  and  Ideas  offered  by  others  both 
Inside  the  Senate  and  out.  including 
the  President's  Commission  on  AIDS. 

Some  have  called  AIDS  the  No.  1 
threat  to  our  national,  and  possibly 
international,  health.  In  my  own  State 
of  Utah,  more  than  60  people  had  con- 
tracted this  deadly  disease  when  S. 
1220  passed  the  committee.  Today, 
that  number  has  Increased  until  there 
are  more  than  110  people  with  AIDS 
in  my  State.  They  are  among  the  more 
than  58,000  cases  of  AIDS  reported  In 
this  country,  an  increase  of  more  than 
20,000  since  S.  1220  passed  the  com- 
mittee. Already,  more  than  one-half  of 
these  people  have  died,  underscoring 
the  tragic  consequences  of  this  devas- 
tating disease. 

Many  more  are  probably  affected. 
Another  250.000  to  400.000  people  may 
have  symptoms  called  "AIDS  Related 
Complex"  or  ARC.  which  result  from 
infection  with  the  AIDS  vims.  Many 
of  these  individuals  will  either  develop 
AIDS  or  die  from  complications  associ- 
ated with  ARC. 

Again,  the  tragedy  does  not  end 
there.  It  Is  estimated  that  up  to  1.5 
million  Americans  have  been  exposed 
to  the  AIDS  virus.  Between  30  percent 
and  50  percent  of  these  Individuals  are 
expected  to  die  within  the  next  5  years 
unless  a  cure  can  be  found. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  declared  AIDS 
the  Nation's  No.  1  public  health  prob- 
lem. It  has  already  launched  a  three 
pronged  attack— initiating  research  on 
treatments,  generating  research  on  a 
vaccine,  and  educating  the  public 
about  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
AIDS. 

The  President  has  also  responded. 
He  has  created  a  I*resldentlal  Commis- 
sion to  evaluate  the  many  medical, 
social,  ethical,  and  moral  questions 
raised  by  this  disease.  In  addition,  he 
has  taken  a  highly  visible  role,  using 
his  office  to  Inform  Americans  about 
this  dreaded  disease.  And,  I  want  to 
congratulate  that  Commission,  which, 
after  a  rocky  start,  has  been  doing  an 
excellent  job  of  gathering  ideas, 
making  recommendations,  and  quell- 
ing fears. 

Still,  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  S. 
1220  declares  AIDS  a  public  health 
emergency  and  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  with 
the  additional  resources  and  authority 
he  needs  to  address  this  crisis. 

Second,  this  legislation  stipulates 
that  the  United  States  will  participate 
and  contribute  to  international  efforts 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS  and  to 
find  a  cure. 

Third,  it  provides  for  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  by  authorizing 
$120  million  for  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  to  develop  public  information 
programs  and  $150  million  to  States  to 
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home  health  care  services  is 
important  to  me  as  one  of  the 
s  in  the  Congress  in  trying  to 
home  health  care  under  a  long- 
home  health  care  program  to  the 
Amei  lean  people.  This  bill  goes  a  long 
.owards  doing  that  with  regard  to 
No     1    public    health    problem. 
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the  bill  establishes  training 

.   for   health   care   providers 

„  fellowships  at  CDC.  training 

„  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopa- 

and  health  science  centers,  and 

for  continuing  medical  educa- 


Pi^ally,   the  bill   endeavors  to   en- 

our  national  research  efforts. 

legislation  does  not.  and  is  not 

,od  to.  address  every  issue  relat- 

,  AIDS.  It  is  intended  to  extend 

Federal  research  efforts,  to  in- 

our   public   information   cam- 

and  to  improve  our  ability  to 

compassionate  services  to  indi- 

who  are  infected  with  AIDS. 

are  issues  which  have  been  in- 

. ^   left  for  other  legislation. 

example,  this  legislation  does  not 
testing,  counseling,  or  nondis- 
While  I  have  strong  feel- 
about  these  issues  and  plan  to  ac- 
y    support    legislation    in    these 
at  the  appropriate  time,  I  hope, 
dxirfag  our  debate  today,  we  can  avoid 
the  temptation  to  focus  on  such  issues 
instpad  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1220. 

all  compromises,  no  one  sup- 
all  of  the  provisions.  There  are 
that   Senator   Kennedy    would 
_  and  parts  that  I  would  alter  if 
the  choice.  In  addition,  we  have 
to  accommodate  concerns  raised 
other  Members  of  this  body,  the 
and  the  public  subse- 
to  the  committee  action  on  S. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  feel  these 
address  their  concerns   and 
improve  and  refine  the  bill. 
I  am  confident  that  when  this 
_._„„  is  viewed  in  its  entirety,  it  can 
:  upported  by  everyone  in  this  body, 
doesn't  mean  that  other  Mem- 
of  this  body  won't  have  amend- 
which  may  further  improve  or 
.  this  legislation  and  I  look  for- 
__  to  the  debate  on  the  floor. 
\iewed  in  its  entirety,  this  leglsla- 
tlo  1  takes  a  balanced  approach  and  de- 
sei/es   expeditious    approval    by   the 
Sei  late.  I  hope  the  House  will  also  give 
it  1  irompt  consideration  so  that  it  may 
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be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. ,      ,  _ 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  his  staff  for  the 
work  they  put  into  this  compromise.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  Senator 
Dole  for  his  leadership  in  this  area, 
and  another  great  leader  Senator 
Wilson,  and  of  course  Senator 
D'Amato,  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
see  that  this  body  takes  a  responsible 
approach  to  the  AIDS  problem. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  Senator 
Cranston,  who  has  a  great  interest  in 
this  matter  and  has  certainly  tried  to 
aid  all  of  us  in  helping  to  resolve  these 
problems  surroxinding  this  bill.  There 
are  others  as  well.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  men- 
tion everybody,  but  I  have  mentioned, 
I  think,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  on  this  bill. 
S.  1220  paves  the  way  for  real 
progress  in  the  war  on  AIDS.  The 
Kennedy-Hatch  bUl  is  a  balanced  ap- 
proach. It  provides  for  compassionate 
treatment  and  hope  for  a  cure  to  our 
citizens  who  are  already  infected.  And, 
for  the  general  pubUc,  it  provides  life- 
saving  information.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bipartisan,  ef- 
fective compromise. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  good 
debate  and  that  everybody  will  realize 
that  there  are  certain  matters  that  we 
cannot  put  in  this  bill  because  we  need 
the  consensus  that  it  takes  to  have 
this  bill  pass,  not  only  the  Senate,  but 
the  435-member  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well. 

I  want  to  thank  all  concerned.  This 
is  a  very,  very  important  bill.  It  will 
help  solve  a  very,  very  important  issue 
that  will  help,  I  think,  millions  of 
people  in  our  country  and  will  set 
standards  for  health  all  over  the 
world. 

I  think  it  is  worth  our  effort  to  see 
that  it  is  passed  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  pass  it  certainly  by  the  end  of  to- 
morrow. If  we  can.  it  will  be  a  wonder- 
ful thing. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Hatch  for  the  leadership  they 
have  provided  on  this  measure  and  I 
also  thank  both  of  them  for  their  com- 
ments about  my  efforts  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  1220,  the 
AIDS  Research  and  Information  Act 
of  1987.  As  a  principal  cosponsor  of 

this  measure 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  please 
yield?  I  forgot  to  do  something  I  prom- 
ised I  would  do. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Domenici,  has  asked 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. ^^  ^ 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  a  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure  when  it  was 
introduced  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senate  is  taking 
action  on  the  most  comprehensive 
AIDS  legislation  to  be  considered  by 
this  body. 

AIDS  is  an  epidemic  unlike  anything 
this  Nation  has  ever  before  encoun- 
tered. It  is  caused  by  a  small,  but  insid- 
ious, virus  that  destroys  a  person's 
immune  system  leaving  him  or  her 
prey  to  any  number  of  diseases. 

People  with  AIDS  die  a  painful  and 
tragic  death.  And  more  than  32,000 
Americans  have  died— the  majority  of 
whom  were  struck  in  the  prime  of 
their  Uves.  More  than  58.000  Ameri- 
cans have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS 
since  the  epidemic  began— nearly 
13.000  in  California  alone.  Tens  of 
thousands  more  suffer  from  AIDS-re- 
lated  complex  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, possibly  millions,  more  have 
been  infected  with  the  HIV  virus. 

Yet,  we  have  no  comprehensive 
policy  to  deal  with  the  epidemic,  to 
stop  its  further  spread,  to  find  treat- 
ments and  make  them  available  to  as 
many  people  as  possible,  and  to  ensure 
that  people  with  AIDS  receive  compas- 
sionate and  appropriate  medical  and 
support  services.  Although  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  re- 
quested $1.3  billion  for  AIDS  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  this  administration,  in  gen- 
eral—with the  exception  of  Surgeon 
General  Koop— has  not  demonstrated 
the  leadership  necessary  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  epidemic.  Only  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  AIDS  appoint- 
ed by  the  President— which,  of  course. 
Is  not  a  part  of  the  administration- 
has  recently  begim  to  display  the  kind 
of  vision  and  commitment  needed  to 
combat  this  terrible  killer. 

Mr.  President,  despite  that  void. 
Congress  has  responded,  with  increas- 
ing approriations  year  after  year  for 
research,  education,  and  other  public 
health  activities  related  to  AIDS.  This 
legislation  is  aimed  at  providing  some 
clear  policy  directives  as  to  how  that 
funding  should  be  spent.  It  is  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  nimierous 
public  heath  experts,  including  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  AIDS,  and 
represents  the  best  consensus  for  what 
this  country's  priorities  should  be  in 
this  area. 

S.  1220  would  accelerate  research, 
establish  a  new  grant  program  to  pro- 
vide home  health  services  to  people 
with  AIDS,  and  launch  an  aggressive 
education  and  prevention  campaign.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee floor  amendment  includes  a 
provision  I  authored  to  setup  three 
long-term  care  projects  relating  to 
AIDS.  These  projects  would  enable 


people  with  AIDS  to  move  out  of  the 
hospital  and  into  more  appropriate 
residential  settings  where  they  could 
receive  nursing  and  attendant  care. 
This  program  will  be  of  a  particular 
benefit  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  in 
the  process  of  converting  the  former 
public  health  hospital  at  the  Presidio, 
currently  being  used  as  a  language 
school  by  the  Army,  into  a  nursing 
home  for  people  with  AIDS. 

S.  1220  would  also  send  a  message  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  serious  about  ending 
the  AIDS  tragedy.  More  than  50  Sena- 
tors have  cosponsored  this  measure. 
They  have  done  so  because  of  the 
good  it  will  do  toward  combating  this 
epidemic. 

However,  as  most  of  my  colleagues 
know,  there  are  several  amendments- 
hostile,  killer  amendments— that  may 
be  offered.  They  would  undo  much  of 
the  good  in  this  bill.  They  promote  a 
particular  political  agenda,  not  sound 
public  health  policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  let  the 
AIDS  debate  become  politicized.  We 
must  stand  firm  in  support  of  our 
public  health  experts.  We  must  do 
what  it  takes  to  save  people's  lives. 
Ending  AIDS  requires  a  total  commit- 
ment. Preserving  life  demands  no  less. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor,  a  strong  supporter  of 
S.  1220,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  compre- 
hensive Federal  AIDS  Program.  It  in- 
cludes AIDS  research,  education,  in- 
formation, and  risk  reduction  in 
health  care.  I  want  to  particularly 
commend  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Hatch  for  steering  this  legislation 
both  through  committee  and  on  to  the 
floor.  It  has  taken  and  will  take  much 
statesmanlike  activity  on  their  part  to 
make  sure  we  get  the  matter  to  a  final 
vote. 

Many  other  Senators  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  this  matter.  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Wilson,  and  many 
others,  have  been  deeply  Involved  in 
the  AIDS  crisis  from  its  onset. 

This  legislation  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  Senate  to  take  a  positive 
step  toward  expanding  programs  and 
activities  that  will  enhance  the  Feder- 
al Government's  efforts  to  address  the 
public  health  crisis  that  has  resulted 
in  thousands  of  deaths  and  threatens 
to  kill  thousands  more. 

To  date.  Congress'  response  to  the 
AIDS  crisis  has  been  to  consistently 
double  the  administration's  request 
for  AIDS  funding  and  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  scientists,  public 
health  officials,  and  health  care  pro- 
viders in  this  country. 

The  Congress  has  also  responded  to 
the  call  for  more  education  and  for 


more  prevention  programs  to  stop  the 
spread  of  this  fatal  disease. 

For  fiscal  year  1988.  the  Congress 
approved  more  than  $900  million  in 
the  Labor,  Health,  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices bill  for  AIDS  funding.  Of  that 
amount,  more  than  $300  million  was 
appropriated  for  education  and  pre- 
vention programs.  This  is  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  amoimt  spent 
in  1987. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  also 
remember  that  during  the  consider- 
ation of  that  bill,  there  was  debate 
about  what  should  or  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  federally  financed  AIDS  edu- 
cation materials.  I  suspect  there  may 
be  similar  amendments  offered  to  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

I  hope  that  during  the  course  of  the 
voting  on  this  bill  that  the  voices 
which  would  most  Influence  the  votes 
of  my  colleagues  would  be  those 
expert  in  medicine  and  science  rather 
than  those  expert  In  philosophy. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  anything 
other  than  a  scientific  mystery;  a 
deadly  mystery,  but  a  scientific  mys- 
tery that  will  be  solved  by  science  and 
education.  Pear  and  ignorance  will 
only  compound  the  problems  we  face. 
Only  exacerbate  the  cylce  of  death 
that  associates  with  this  disease. 

As  late  as  last  week,  when  I  met  with 
several  classes  of  high  school  students 
from  my  State  of  Connecticut,  they 
asked  the  question  as  to  what  should 
they  do  in  terms  of  a  classmate,  or  a 
would-be  classmate,  who  might  have 
AIDS.  I  explained  to  them  that  in  the 
course  of  pursuing  this  issue  over  the 
past  several  years.  I  had  obviously  had 
close  associations  with  those  afflicted 
with  AIDS. 

We  have  spoken;  we  have  embraced; 
we  have  shaken  hands;  we  have 
broken  bread  together.  AIDS  is  noth- 
ing to  be  afraid  of  in  terms  of  casual 
contact.  There  are  specific,  very  specif- 
ic ways  one  gets  AIDS,  and  it  relates 
to  specific  courses  of  sexual  contact 
and  drug  use.  not  casual  contact.  It  is 
time  to  get  fear  and  ignorance  out  of 
the  arguments  because  we  cannot 
move  on  the  scientific  and  education 
fronts  so  long  as  fear  and  ignorance 
drive  our  responses  to  AIDS.  So  let 
our  votes  on  the  Senate  floor  be 
guided  solely  by  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  of  science. 

I  do  not  ask  for  compassion  for  that 
is  something  that  abounds  on  this 
floor  among  all  100  Members.  Nobody 
has  a  lock  on  it.  Compassion  resides  in 
the  hearts  of  each  man  and  woman 
here.  But  in  the  decisions  we  now  have 
to  make  in  the  next  24  or  48  hours,  let 
us  forget  about  voting  as  Republican 
or  Democrat,  conservative  or  liberal. 
Let  the  votes,  the  yeas  and  the  nays, 
be  based  on  scientific  evidence.  Then 
we  will  do  right  by  the  flntil  version  of 
whatever  it  is  that  we  pass. 

One  aspect  of  the  AIDS  education 
that  particularly  concerns  me  is  the 


absolute  necessity  of  ensuring  that  our 
children  receive  complete  and  accurate 
information  about  AIDS.  In  its  origi- 
nal form,  S.  1220  outlined  six  ways  in 
which  a  State  may  spend  Federal 
AIDS  education  money,  and  nowhere 
in  the  outline  did  the  bill  specify  that 
a  State  may  use  Its  funds  for  AIDS 
programs  for  school-aged  children.  I 
now  understand  that  at  my  request  an 
amendment  to  include  such  programs 
in  the  priority  list  is  part  of  the  man- 
agers' package  of  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Surgeon  General  when 
he  said: 

We  must  tell  young  people  the  truth 
about  AIDS  and  about  the  way  it  is  spread. 
We  must  talk  sense  to  them,  and  their  par- 
ents, and  their  teachers.  This  is  no  rose 
garden,  but  we  have  got  to  make  the  effort. 
We  have  to  educate  and  inform  them,  even 
though  we  do  so  In  the  midst  of  sUl  the 
other  complex  aspects  of  sexual  relations  in 
America,  their  lives  are  at  stake,  and  so  is 
the  physical  and  spiritual  life  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  problem  is  that  if  you  do  not 
tell  your  youngster— not  youngsters 
generic— but  your  youngster— every- 
thing, should  the  wrong  thing  happen 
in  terms  of  activity,  there  is  no  second 
chance.  There  is  no  second  chance  be- 
cause there  is  no  vaccine  and  there  is 
no  chemotherapy  available  now  to 
save  the  AIDS  victim. 

Were  it  up  to  me,  do  I  feel  that  tell- 
ing young  children  about  all  this  Is  in 
their  best  interests?  Absent  any  other 
factor.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  or  anybody  listening  who 
would  say  this  is  the  type  of  story  you 
like  telling  children.  But  given  the 
choice  between  a  youngster  alive  and  a 
youngster  dead,  yes,  I  will  tell  my  chil- 
dren exactly  what  they  need  to  know. 
I  might  add  I  am  not  asking  that  this 
be  done  by  U.S.  Senators  or  those  not 
experienced  in  ways  of  either  educa- 
tion or  science.  Clearly,  it  is  up  to  pro- 
fessionals to  do  the  job.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  it  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  if  we  will  It.  That  would  be  an 
exercise  in  ignorance,  and  is  nothing 
this  Government  should  attack  its 
name  to. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  can  make  a  differ- 
ence as  to  whether  certain  of  our 
neighbors  will  live  or  die.  In  addition 
to  expanding  Federal  AIDS  education 
programs.  S.  1220  authorizes  health 
care  services,  training  of  health  pro- 
fessionals in  the  development  of  new 
treatment  programs.  It  contains  provi- 
sions to  expedite  the  already  record- 
breaking  pace  of  research  under  way 
to  find  cures  and  new  treatments  for 
AIDS. 

This  body,  I  might  add,  should  take 
particular  satisfaction,  Lf  there  is  any 
satisfaction  to  be  had  in  something  as 
tragic  as  this.  In  the  fact  that  It  was' 
the  first  institution  of  our  democracy 
to  recognize  the  urgency  of  research 
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when  appropriated  $47  miUion  to  fur- 
ther he  clinical  trials  of  AZT  several 
years  back. 

Wei  research  has  accelerated  way 
beyond  $47  million,  but  nobody  can 
ever  tiew  the  Senate  and  say  we  were 
asleei  on  watch  when  this  threat  was 
posec  to  the  Nation.  But.  however  far 
we've  come,  more  is  required.  This  bill 
conta  Ins  the  types  of  provisions  which 
are  (.  comprehensive  response  to  a 
crisis  demanding  our  attention,  de- 
manc  ing  our  resources,  demanding  our 
wlllir  gness  to  care  about  each  other. 

On  >  last  point.  The  goodness  of  this 
Naticn  has  always  evidenced  itself 
when  it  came  to  people's  hurts  by 
never  asking  how  the  hurt  came  to  be. 
Much  of  the  pain  and  the  suffermg 
that  has  occurred  during  the  history 
of  ttis  Nation  did  not  have  glorious 
begli  nings.  But  it  never  mattered.  We 
all  went  to  the  side  of  our  neighbors 
whei  needed.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  to  start 
askir  g  why.  It  is  very  simply  a  time  to 
recoi  nize  tragedy,  suffering,  tears,  and 
pain 

Now  finally,  in  terms  of  money,  we 
are  marshaling  the  resources  of  a 
grea  Nation  to  go  to  the  side  of  the 
dyin  j.  In  this  legislation  we  finally  are 
setti  ig  policy.  PoUcy  not  based  on  phi- 
losoi  fhy.  reUgious  beliefs  or  partisan- 
ship but  policy  encompassing  compas- 
sion and  knowledge  that  one  day  will 
brin  j  an  end  to  tragedy.  I  think  there 
is  ar  assumption  in  this  country,  as  to 
the  ?reciousness  of  each  human  life.  I 
do  r  ot  ever  want  to  see  that  assump- 
tion changed  because,  if  it  does,  then 
our  Nation  is  changed.  That  would  be 
the  single  most  tragic  death  from 
AIDS. 
I :  ield  the  floor. 

M  ■.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Tlie   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  California. 
Mt.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  thank 

you  .  ^  _, 

My  thanks  to  the  distmguished 
Chiir  and  ranking  member  of  the 
conmittee  who  have  worked  so  hard 
to  (ring  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
aloi  ig  with  many  others  whom,  as  the 
Ser  ator  from  Connecticut  has  just  ob- 
sen  ed,  have  added  their  effort.  I  think 
of  t  he  Senator  from  Connecticut  who 
has  just  made  a  very  soft-voiced,  very 
elo<|uent  sUtement.  I  see  my  friend 
anc  coUeague  from  California.  There 
are  many  on  this  floor  who  have  been 
con  :»med  and  who  are  grateful  that 
Ito  Jly  this  legislation  is  before  us. 

Ill  particular.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gui  ihed  friend  from  Utah  whose  lead- 
ers lip  in  this  body  in  the  field  of 
hei  1th  matters  has  made  a  vital  differ- 
ed e,  one  of  fundamental  importance 
to  he  serious  efforts  that  Congress  is 
ma  ring  to  deal  with  the  national  chaX- 
lerje  of  AIDS  and  other  serious 
hei  Jth  menaces. 

I  [r.  President,  I  am  pleased  today  to 
Jol  1  in  what  is  and  should  be  a  biparti- 


san effort  to  enact  Senate  bill  1220. 
This  measure  has  been  carefully  craft- 
ed because  of  the  personal  involve- 
ment of  its  sponsors,  and  there  are 
many  original  cosponsors.  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
staffs  of  the  committee.  S.  1220  repre- 
sents the  long-awaited  commitment  by 
Congress  to  the  eventual  elimination 
of  the  scourge  of  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  that  might  seem  a 
presumptious  statement.  But  I  say 
"elimination"  advisedly  because  even 
though  that  goal  may  seem  presently 
distant  to  some,  perhaps  even  out  of 
reach  however  difficult  it  may  be  we 
cannot  seek  a  lesser  goal.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  any  lesser  objective. 
S.  1220  builds  on  the  commitments 
that  have  been  made  to  date  in  re- 
search and  education,  and  it  makes  a 
thorough  forthright  statement  that 
this  Nation  is  prepared  to  wage  the 
war  on  AIDS  so  that  those  who  have 
died  of  this  disease  will  not  have  died 
in  vain.  ,    ^^ 

So  that  their  untimely  deaths  will 
one  day  seem  the  more  shocking  and 
tragic  as  we  look  back  from  a  future 
time  when  others  more  fortunate  need 
not  fear  that  they  wiU  surely  die  from 
contracting  AIDS. 

The  families,  too,  of  those  who  have 
died  need  to  know  that  their  anguish 
was  heard  and  felt  by  a  compassionate 
society  that  responded  to  their  suffer- 
ing and  to  the  suffering  of  their  loved 
ones,  not  with  condemnations  but  with 
a  shared  sense  of  loss,  and  much  more 
importantly,  with  a  determination 
that  as  soon  as  humanly  possible  we 
will  accelerate  treatment  and  cure. 
Cure  may  not  come  soon.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Indeed,  it  certainly  carmot  and 
tragically  cannot  come  soon  enough 
for  many.  But  it  must  come  and  it 
must  come  not  1  day  later  than  the 
first  day  possible  through  our  maxi- 
mum effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  are  bad 
enough.  As  of  April  18,  59,491  AIDS 
cases  have  been  diagnosed,  and  of  that 
number.  33.280  have  died,  many  of 
them  from  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

But  those  statistics  alone  do  not 
begin  to  tell  the  full  story,  because  sta- 
tistics are  cold.  There  will  be  some 
who  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
total  fatalities  from  other  diseases  are 
greater  than  from  AIDS.  That  is  true. 
But  what  that  really  useless  compari- 
son leaves  unsaid  is  that  in  such  com- 
parisons, those  other  diseases,  unlike 
AIDS,  are  not  100-percent  fatal  to 
those  who  contract  them.  AIDS  has 
been  almost  100-percent  fatal  and 
within  relatively  short  timeframes. 

Yes,  treatment  for  AIDS  has  provid- 
ed some  hope  that  those  who  are  diag- 
nosed with  AIDS  today  may  Uve 
longer  than  those  who  preceded.  But 
the  fundamental  fact  of  fatality  con- 
tinues to  haunt  us  as  it  did  when  first 
we  learned  of  the  lethality  of  this  ter- 


rible disease.  That  basic  and  unrelent- 
ing reality  is  why  we  must  all  report  S. 
1220.  It  is  not  enough  for  Congress 
simply  to  appropriate  funds  on  an 
annual  basis.  What  is  needed,  and 
what  this  legislation  provides,  is  a  con- 
tinuing charter  to  those  both  in  and 
out  of  Government  which  spells  out 
the  long-term  goals  and  instructions 
for  the  Nation  in  what  we  must  not 
call  a  war  on  AIDS  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  commit  to  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  win  it.  however  long  that 
tf&kcs 

For  instance,  the  charter  includes 
provisions  in  which  I  have  a  particular 
interest.  I  was  involved  in  drafting  the 
development  of  a  subacute  research 
faculty  in  San  Francisco,  a  former 
public  health  facUity  being  used  by 
the  Army. 

It  is  a  classroom  for  language  train- 
ing. I  have  been  involved  as  well  in  a 
provision  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  aggre- 
gating all  the  Federal  expenditures  on 
AIDS.  I  have  been  involved  as  well  in 
provisions  for  better  educational  pro- 
grams to  reach  minority  populations, 
particularly  Hispanics  who  have  suf- 
fered a  disproportionately  high  inci- 
dence of  this  dreadful  disease. 

We  are  in  this  war  on  AIDS  for  the 
duration.  We  will  not  let  up  untU  we 
have  won  that  war  and  the  statistics 
have  fallen  and  fallen  and  fallen  imtil 
with  God's  help  one  day  we  will  be 
able  to  achieve  what  we  did  with  polio, 
and  reach  a  virtual  total  elimination. 
But  until  that  time,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
essential  that  education  go  forward  as 
the  great  preventive  that  will  greatly 
reduce  whatever  task  may  otherwise 
await  us  In  terms  of  treatment,  and 
there  Is  cause  for  optimism  on  that 
basis,  Mr.  President.  Those  most  v\U- 
nerable,  those  most  at  risk  are  our  ed- 
ucable  population,  and  Indeed  the  ex- 
perience In  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is 
distinctly  encouraging  on  that  score.  It 
Is  true  that  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated have  reduced  the  risk,  and  the 
dread  statistics  I  recited  a  moment  ago 
give  promise  of  falling  earlier  than  we 

had  hoped.  .^,    ,  ^ 

Mr.  President,  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation, we  will  demonstrate  that  we  are 
prepared  to  learn  the  lessons  of  today 
so  that  we  can  apply  them  to  similar 
maladies  that  may  strike  In  the  future. 
We  do  not  know  what  new  strain  of 
virus  may  prove  to  be  dangerous  to 
future  populations.  WhUe  AIDS  Is  the 
virus  that  stalks  us  today,  another 
virus  equally  deadly  may  strike  a  dif- 
ferent target  at  some  other  time.  And 
the  lessons  that  we  learn  from  dealing 
with  AIDS  will  assist  us  not  only  In 
combating  that  immediate  and  terrible 
scourge,  but  may  very  likely  provide  us 
with  the  kind  of  necessary  assistance, 
the  knowledge  and  experience  that 
can  prevent  the  incredible  toU  bemg 


taken  as  we  anticipate  and  deal  with 
early  in  effective  fashion  different  vi- 
ruses in  the  future. 

With  S.  1220.  not  only  will  we  devel- 
op the  protocols  in  a  laboratory,  the 
technicians,  and  have  the  epidemiolo- 
gy of  treatment,  the  skills  of  education 
and  communication,  with  groups  that 
are  difficult  to  reach;  we  will  also  hone 
the  industries  of  government  at  all 
levels  to  legislate  and  maaiage  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  war  and  whatever 
campaigns  in  the  future  are  required 
by  some  new  threat. 

In  a  world  where  researchers- 
funded  in  large  measure  by  Congress- 
are  making  geometric  advances  In  the 
development  of  new  medical  drugs  and 
devices,  people  have  come  to  expect 
that  those  discoveries  will  be  available 
to  treat  and  cure  the  illnesses  that  kill. 
Yet,  Congress  also  prescribes  the  law 
that  regulates  the  approval  of  drugs 
and  it  authorizes  reimbursement  for 
those  drugs- procedures  that  often  lag 
far  behind  the  discoveries  themselves, 
so  that  promised  surcease  Is  too  often 
held  at  arm's  length  from  those  des- 
perately crying  out  for  It. 

AIDS,  more  than  any  other  medical 
Issue  visible  today,  has  highlighted 
these  apparent  conflicts— conflicts 
which  we  must  deal  with  if  we  are  to 
keep  faith  with  the  expectation  of  the 
American  people  that  we  can  and  will 
do  all  possible  to  advance  the  first  op- 
portunity for  humane  treatment  and 
Interdiction  of  these  plagues. 

S.  1220  will  help  us  do  that  because 
it  sets  the  tone  for  the  future.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  that  the  hopes  of 
the  Nation  and  its  concern  about 
AIDS  rests  with  this  bill.  It  is  not  the 
final  step,  but  it  is  desperately  re- 
quired as  a  further  substantial— not 
beginning,  but,  really,  a  giant  step  for- 
ward from  those  first  beginnings  that 
we  have  made. 

I  submit  that  S.  1220  will  prove  to  be 
a  measure  the  effect  of  which  will  go 
far  beyond  immediate  concerns.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  afforded  the  op- 
portunity, working  with  the  coihmit- 
tee  and  other  cosponsors,  to  play  a 
role  in  crafting  Its  provisions.  I  will  do 
aU  possible  to  lend  my  support  to  its 
passage  on  the  floor  and,  further,  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is  Implemented  as  It 
must  be.  to  realize  our  hopes,  to  ad- 
vance that  day,  just  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, when  we  can  really  seriously  hope 
to  minimize  the  suffering  not  simply 
of  the  victims  of  AIDS  but  also  of 
those  who  love  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
generosity  of  my  colleague  from  Utah, 
the  manager  of  this  legislation,  for  the 
role  he  has  asked  me  to  play  in  assist- 
ing him  In  the  floor  management  of 
the  bill.  I  expect  that  S.  1220  will  re- 
ceive, as  it  should,  overwhelming  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House 
and  that  the  President  wlU  sign  it. 

In  so  doing.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  have  brought  credit  on  them- 


selves. More  important,  we  will  have 
kept  faith  with  the  American  people 
In  their  desire  that  we  deal  with  this 
terrible  tragedy  as  early  and  as  effec- 
tively as  human  effort  can  permit. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  S.  1220.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  his  staff  for 
their  fine  and  diligent  efforts  on  this 
measure.  And  I  appreciate  the  support 
and  leadership  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee ranking  minority  member,  our  col- 
league from  Utah.  His  efforts  will  con- 
tinue to  be  critical  in  our  bipartisan 
address  of  this  issue. 

Almost  1  year  has  passed  since  I 
joined  Senator  Kennedy  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Comprehensive  AIDS 
Research,  Information  and  Care  Act. 
In  that  period  of  time,  which  may 
seem  brief  by  legislative  standards, 
over  11,000  additional  lives  have  been 
taken  by  this  disease. 

Since  the  1986  publication  of  "Con- 
fronting AIDS,"  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine/National Academy  of  Sciences 
blueprint  for  public  health  policy  with 
regard  to  AIDS,  we  have  known  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  launch  an  all-out 
war  on  this  disease.  We  have  watched 
some  of  our  cities  struggle,  with 
meager  Federal  assistance,  to  address 
the  care  and  treatment  needs  of 
people  with  AIDS. 

As  a  result,  model  care  and  treat- 
ment programs  have  been  developed  in 
some  areas.  AIDS,  more  thsin  any  dis- 
ease in  recent  memory,  has  magnified 
the  flaws  in  our  health  cao-e  delivery 
system.  In  Jime  1987,  Surgeon  Gener- 
al Koop  called  for  the  Immediate  es- 
tablishment of  an  AIDS  health  care 
network.  We  should  rise  to  that  chal- 
lenge. 

We  have  watched  our  State  govern- 
ments struggle  with  legislation  to 
assist.  In  response  to  unwarranted 
fears,  and  as  a  result  of  lack  of  public 
education,  policies  that  restrict  sound 
public  health  practices  have  been  en- 
acted. I  hope  we  have  learned  from 
some  of  those  efforts. 

We  have  watched  as  other  nations  of 
the  world  have  initiated  comprehen- 
sive public  health  policies.  It  was  early 
in  1986  when  the  British  Department 
of  Health  and  Social  Security  em- 
barked on  a  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS. 
The  quantified  results  of  that  cam- 
paign were  published  last  year,  again 
providing  us  with  valuable  lessons  con- 
cerning AIDS  education  and  risk  re- 
duction. 

And  beyond  our  domestic  war  on 
AIDS,  we  are  witnessing  an  Interna- 
tional dilemma.  As  the  Nation  with 
the  greatest  AIDS  population,  and  as  a 
world  leader,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  cooperate  internationally  in  the  war 
on  AIDS. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
giant  strides  in  those  directions  today. 


S.  1220  is  a  bipartisan  effort.  It  ad- 
dresses the  need  for  more  staff  and  ex- 
pedited action  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  It  creates  a  compre- 
hensive national  research  program, 
and  international  outreach  and  coop- 
eration plan,  care  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  people  with  AIDS. 

The  education  effort  authorized  In 
the  bill  Is  critical  If  we  are  to  stop  the 
spread  of  AIDS.  How  many  Americans 
know  the  facts  about  how  AIDS  Is— 
and  Is  not— spread?  It  Is  my  sense  that 
when  a  public  health  official  stands 
before  a  group  of  teenagers  and  tells 
them  they  should  "avoid  exchanging 
body  fluids"— those  teenagers  are 
going  to  walk  away  without  knowing 
specifically  what  it  Is  they  ought  to 
avoid. 

We  must  be  clear  in  our  message.  So 
far,  the  most  effective  weapon  we  have 
against  AIDS  Is  education. 

There  are  many  Americans  who,  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  educate,  do  not 
consider  themselves  at  risk.  I  want 
them  to  know  the  facts  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. AIDS  is  spreading  twice  as 
quickly  In  the  heterosexual  commimi- 
ty  as  in  the  gay  community.  Our  Na- 
tion's young  people  desperately  need 
responsible,  practical  information. 

And  on  that  point,  I  would  like  to 
stress  the  important  role  that  volun- 
tary testing  and  counseling  can  play  in 
our  AIDS  education  and  risk  preven- 
tion efforts. 

People  who  know  they  have  AIDS 
rarely  spread  It.  The  waiting  list  at 
voluntary  test  centers  has  been  both 
appalling  and  dangerous.  The  waiting 
period  In  Chicago  is  still  over  1  month. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  be  doing  more 
to  help  people  make  educated  choices. 
I  understand  that  there  is  no  need  to 
amend  the  legislation  before  us  in 
order  to  expand  authority  for  Federal 
support  of  testing  and  counseling  in 
our  mainstream  public  health  delivery 
system.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
been  doing  all  that  we  can  in  this  area. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  I  will  be  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  options  that  will 
help  those  Americans  who  are  trying 
to  educate  themselves,  who  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  know  their  seroposi- 
tive status.  I  am  sensitive  to  various 
concerns  with  expanding  Federal  sup- 
port of  voluntary  testing  centers.  But 
I  am  equally  aware  of  the  grave  need 
that  has  existed  over  the  past  year, 
evidenced  both  by  waiting  lists  and 
statements  made  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control.  And  when  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  enacted,  it  is  my  sense 
that  the  denmnd  on  those  centers  will 
only  increase.  We  need  to  do  more  to 
be  prepared  for  that. 

A  triumph  over  this  disease  will  be  a 
triumph  for  us  all.  It  will  take  medical 
breakthroughs  that  we  will  then  be 
able  to  apply  to  leukemia  and  other 
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^„.  It  will  take  improvements  in 

leaith  care  delivery  system  that 

,  I  erve  us  well  as  we  face  the  medi- 

p  roblems  of  the  future.  Most  of  all. 
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Mt.  President,  I  want  to  join  in  com- 
mer  ding  Senator  Kennedy  and  Sena- 
tor iATCH  for  their  leadership  on  this 
mat  «r.  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
spoi  isor  of  the  legislation. 

It  does  a  number  of  things  that  obvi- 
ous y  need  to  be  done  in  the  area  of 
pro  iding  services,  in  improving  re- 
seai  ch.  and  in  the  area  of  education. 

Z\  Lst  looking  at  the  graph  back  here, 
sin^  this  bill  was  introduced  in  July 
last  year,  there  have  been  more 
.  11,000  additional  AIDS  deaths.  It 
pretty  dramatic  kind  of  figure, 
le  one  thing  that  is  not  in  here— 
I  imderstand  the  reason  for  it  not 
here,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
to  the  attention  of  this  body— is 
assistance  to  the  centers  that  provide 
tes'  ing  and  coimseling. 
V  e  have  some  long  waiting  periods 
(some  areas  until  people  can  get 
People  who  know  they  have 
rarely  spread  the  disease.  But  if 
do  not  know,  that  is  when  the 
„.  period  is  there.  If  they  have  to 
at  a  testing  center  for  a  period  of 
some    cases    it    has    been 
now— to  get  tested,  that  is  a 
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My  imderstanding  is  that  that  par- 
tic  liar  provision  was  not  added  be- 
cai  ise  of  the  complication  and  the  con- 
troversy  regarding  confidentiality  and 
an  idiscrimination  provisions.  I  hope 
thi  it  at  some  point  in  the  near  future 
ve  nun  work  out  that  particular  con- 
tKversy  and  assist  these  centers  that 
provide  testing  and  counseling  and 
rei  Hy  do  an  extremely  important  serv- 
iw ,  to  see  that  we  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  disease.  I  am  pleased  to  support 

th  s  legislation.  

':he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Li  Ksn).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Ax.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
CI  lair  well  knows,  we  have  before  us  a 
piice  of  legislation  authorizing  over 


$600  million  for  AIDS  education, 
treatment,  and  research.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  debate  this  bill  and 
the  amendments  that  I  and  others 
intend  to  offer. 

I  believe  the  American  people  have 
the  right  to  know  and  we  have  the 
duty  to  provide  them  with  the  infor- 
mation as  to  how  each  of  us  stands  on 
routine  testing,  traditional  measures 
to  control  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and  the 
use  of  the  American  taxpayers'  doUars 
and— I  use  these  words  advisedy— to 
promote  sodomy. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  from  the  beginning  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  I  have  offered  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement,  provided 
that  I  could  be  assured  by  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  with  respect 
to  5  of  the  11  amendments  which  I 
have  proposed— and  the  contents  of 
which  I  have  shared  with  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill— that  no 
second-degree  amendment  be  in  order. 
I  met  this  morning  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  in  his  office,  for  a  period  of 
30  minutes  or  more,  and  we  reached  a 
tentative  conclusion  about  three  of 
those  five  amendments.  Since  that 
time,  there  has  been  an  alteration  as 
to  one  of  them.  So.  at  worst,  we  are  40 
percent  of  the  way  there. 

My  point  is  this:  Under  the  parlia- 
mentary procedures  of  the  Senate, 
when  a  Senator  offers  an  amendment 
and  when  he  obtains  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  amendment,  he  auto- 
matically loses  the  floor,  and  then  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  the  first  Senator  being 
recognized.  Under  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate— and  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
traditions— the  managers  of  the  bill 
have  priority  recognition. 

And  in  this  case,  a  second  degree 
would  be  an  absolute  certainty  and  the 
second  degree  would  water  down  and 
make  meaningless  the  underlying 
amendment  or.  to  put  it  in  blunt 
words,  it  would  gut  the  underlying 
amendment,  the  Helms  amendment,  in 
each  case.  That  I  am  unwilling  to  do. 
I  hope  that  we  can  have  further  con- 
ference between  the  managers  of  the 
bill  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  any  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested. But  I  want  to  work  out  some- 
thing. 

It  is  not  my  decision  nor  was  it  my 
judgment  that  the  Senate  should  be  in 
session  tonight.  I  am  agreeable  to  it 
and  I  can  certainly  understand  the 
majority  leader's  wish  and  intent  to 
move  along  on  all  pieces  of  legislation. 
I  want  to  cooperate  with  him  in  that 
connection,  and  I  shall. 

Now,  first,  Mr.  President,  let  us  es- 
tablish one  fact  about  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic. I  agree  with  what  amounts  to 
the  Biblical  injunction  that  we  should 
hate  the  sin  and  love  the  siimer.  I  may 
not  love  the  sinners.  I  do  not  say  that 
I  can  go  that  far,  but  I  sympathize 
with  anybody  who  has  a  terminal  dis- 


ease, however  he  or  she  gets  it.  But 
there  is  not  one  case  of  AIDS  on 
record  in  this  country  that  did  not 
have  its  origin  in  sodomy. 

Yet  this  bill  as  it  now  stands  does 
not  make  any  declaration  about  absti- 
nence. In  fact,  it  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  funds  that  would  en- 
courage and  condone  sodomy.  And  this 
Senator  is  unwilling  to  spend  one 
penny  of  the  American  taxpayer 
money  to  encourage,  condone,  or  pro- 
mote sodomy. 

I  will  not  tolerate  and  I  will  strongly 
oppose  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money, 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  it.  to  encour- 
age or  advocate  or  condone  sexual  ac- 
tivity outside  of  monogamous  mar- 
riage. That  is  my  predicate.  If  we  can 
work  out  language  in  my  amendment 
or  if  we  can  work  it  out  so  that  my 
amendment  at  least  can  face  the  test 
of  a  Senate  vote,  fine.  We  can  be 
through  with  this  bUl  sometime  to- 
morrow. But  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  homosexual  community  in 
Washington,  in  various  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  New  York  is  up  in  arms 
about  any  amendment  that  I  may 
offer  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  have  heard  rumblings  from  the 
people  who  reside  around  Dupont 
Circle  in  Washington,  DC,  and  else- 
where. They  do  not  like  my  amend- 
ments, but  they  do  not  know  what  my 
amendments  are.  They  just  know  that 
they  do  not  like  them.  And  they  are 
basing  their  dislike  on  previous  votes 
on  previous  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

There  is  a  homosexual  newspaper 
published  in  Washington,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  called  the  Washington 
Blade,  and  on  AprU  22,  a  few  days  ago, 
they  devoted  much  of  the  edition  of 
that  newspaper  to  this  bill,  stating 
their  apprehensions  about  amend- 
ments that  I  may  offer.  If  they  are  un- 
willing to  confront  the  reality  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  an  engraved  in- 
vitation to  sodomy  and  to  AIDS  and 
they  are  unwilling  to  face  up  to  that 
fact,  then  they  have  plenty  to  worry 
about  from  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  ,   _^ 

This  newspaper,  the  Washington 
Blade,  went  to  great  length  in  the 
April  22  edition  to  detail  each  of  the 
amendments  that  I  have  offered  on 
the  subject  of  AIDS  since  August  1, 
1986,  if  I  recaU.  ..  ^  ^ 

On  the  inside  page  is  identified  how 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  voted  and 
it  specifies  what  the  homosexual  com- 
munity has  done  to  change  votes  on 
those  amendments  that  I  have  of- 
fered. 

The  Washington  Blade  discussed  in 
some  detail  how  the  homosexual  lob- 
byists lined  up  24  deans  of  pubUc 
health  schools  around  the  country  to 
lobby  their  Senators  to  oppose  any 
amendments.  Now  bear  in  mind,  Mr. 
President,  neither  these  homosexuals 


nor  the  deans  from  these  public 
health  schools  had  the  foggiest  notion 
of  what  my  amendments  would  be  or 
what  they  would  provide.  They  just 
knew  they  were  against  them. 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  President, 
anyone  will  doubt  that  AIDS  is  a 
public  health  emergency.  We  have  all 
discussed  that  at  great  length  on  many 
occasions  in  this  Chamber. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
will  die  of  this  epidemic  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  assuming  a  cure  is  not 
foimd.  But  it  need  not  happen  if  we 
can  have  a  turnaround  in  this  Nation 
on  the  question  of  morality  and  per- 
sonal conduct.  People  do  not  have  to 
risk  getting  AIDS  if  they  do  not 
engage  in  sodomy  or  drug  use  or  if 
they  do  not  engage  in  activities  with 
people  who  are  infected  with  AIDS  al- 
ready. All  they  have  to  do  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  persuade  the  American 
people  at  large  that  no  sexual  activity 
outside  of  monogamous  marriage  and 
abstinence  from  illegal  drug  use  is  the 
only  way  to  go.  But  they  do  not  like 
that. 

I  do  not  think  Senators  really  are 
fully  aware  of  how  taxpayers'  moneys 
already  are  being  used. 

Today  at  lunchtime  I  showed  a  vid- 
eotape of  a  30-minute  video  television 
program  produced  with  taxpayers' 
money.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  de- 
scribe the  contents  of  this  video  pro- 
duction. Certainly  I  will  not  do  it  in 
detail.  But  I  will  say  that  every  Sena- 
tor present  who  saw  just  a  little  bit  of 
that  tape  was  aghast  that  the  tax 
money  of  the  American  people  was 
used  to  produce  this  progrtun  which 
was  intended  and  had  as  its  purpose  to 
say  to  homosexuals  in  effect  it  is  all 
right  if  you  do  it  right. 

The  Senators  found  that  videotape 
revolting  and  indeed  It  is  revolting. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
will  die  of  AIDS  by  the  year  2000,  but 
they  need  not.  We  can  do  something 
about  it.  But  we  cannot  do  something 
about  it  if  we  say,  well,  people  are 
going  to  do  it  anyhow  and  "it,"  of 
course,  is  engaging  in  homosexual 
practices. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  in  detail  during 
the  time  this  bill  is  before  the  Senate 
how  the  AIDS  issue  is  being  used  by 
some  aroujid  this  country  to  promote 
sodomy  and.  Incidentally,  the  decrimi- 
nalization of  drugs.  These  people  have 
rebuffed  any  attempts  to  treat  AIDS 
as  traditional  venereal  diseases  as 
other  epidemics  in  this  coimtry  have 
been  treated.  They  have  continued  to 
cloak  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  a  veil  of 
civil  rights,  and  that  is  the  ultimate  in 
absurdity. 

The  American  people  need  our  help. 
They  need  for  us  to  take  a  stand  and 
to  the  extent  of  my  power  we  are 
going  to  take  a  stand.  At  least  Sena- 
tors will  have  an  opportunity  one  way 
or  another  to  vote  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  what  shall  the  morality  of  this 


country  be,  especially  in  terms  of  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  funds. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  aside  or 
stand  back  for  anyone  who  says  that 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  ought 
to  be  used  to  promote,  encourage,  con- 
done homosexuality.  And  that  may  be 
the  crux  of  this  debate. 

The  Senate  is  not  divided  on  the 
question  of  wanting  to  do  something 
about  AIDS.  The  Senate  is  not  divided 
on  the  subject  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  do  have  it. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  we  continue 
to  allow  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  be  used  to  encourage  sodomy,  then 
the  AIDS  epidemic  is  going  to  contin- 
ue to  grow  and  grow  and  grow,  and  the 
forecast  about  the  consequences  by 
the  year  2000  probably  are  grossly  un- 
derestimated. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
this  debate.  I  say  again  to  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  that  I  am  willing  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement,  provided 
that  second-degree  amendments  by 
unanimous  consent  will  not  be  in  order 
to  no  more  than  five  amendments  that 
I  propose  to  offer.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset,  I  have  11  amendments.  I  will 
call  up  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  rest  of 
them.  But  I  have  five  in  particular 
which  focus  in  upon  what  I  tried  to 
say  here  this  evening. 

I  am  not  retreating  from  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  stay  here  all  night.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  But  I  am  prepared  to  do  what 
I  can,  with  my  limited  ability  and 
strength,  to  prevent  the  expenditure 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  money  for 
the  advocacy  of  homosexuality,  the 
condoning  of  homosexuality,  or  the 
encouragement  of  it.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMKNOMENT  NO.  1980 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1980: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
amendment,  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  The  Prohibition  of  Discrimina- 


tion in  the  Provisions  of  Insurance  Act  of 
1986  (D.C.  law  6-170)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  a 
committee  substitute,  but  I  am  pro- 
pounding this  amendment  in  order  to 
move  us  along.  It  would  not  prohibit 
me  from  offering  the  amendment  later 
on  again,  which  I  intend  to  do  in  the 
event  of  the  adoption  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  a  substitute. 

In  my  case,  Mr.  President,  present 
D.C.  law  6-170  would  be  repealed  by 
this  amendment.  Now,  the  D.C.  law  6- 
170  prohibits  health,  life,  and  disabU- 
ity  insurers  from  testing  insurance  ap- 
plicants for  the  AIDS  virus.  Further- 
more, this  District  of  Columbia  law 
would  require  insurance  companies  to 
insure  HIV-positive  applicants  at  a 
standard  rate  for  5  years. 

I  think  a  great  many  Senators  are 
familiar  with  the  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  this  evening.  It  would  ac- 
complish the  same  end  as  the  amend- 
ment which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  44  on  September  30  of 
last  year.  Furthermore,  the  pending 
amendment  is  identical  to  an  amend- 
ment which  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  1,  1986,  by  voice  vote  after  a 
tabling  motion  failed  53  to  41,  and 
again  on  October  15,  1986,  this  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  a  voice  vote.  So 
that  is  the  history  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  despite  Senate  pas- 
sage of  my  amendment  every  time  I 
brought  this  amendment  to  the  floor, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
fused to  act  favorably  on  it.  so  I  am 
obliged  to  propose  it  again  and  I  am 
going  to  offer  it  imtU  it  becomes  en- 
acted into  law  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

During  the  fall  of  last  year,  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  D.C.  Council  would 
come  to  its  senses.  Shortly  after  the 
vote  on  September  30,  yoti  could  hear 
the  rustlings  from  the  D.C.  Council 
that  perhaps  changes  needed  to  be 
made  in  the  D.C.  AIDS  insurance  law, 
with  all  sorts  of  rhetoric,  discussion, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  On  November 
23,  D.C.  Council  Member  John  Ray. 
the  sponsor  of  the  D.C.  AIDS  law,  pro- 
posed changes  in  it  and  shortly  there- 
after the  D.C.  Coiancil  held  hearings 
on  that  proposal.  A  few  days  later  the 
Senate/House  conference  dropped  my 
amendment  which  had  been,  as  I  say, 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  interest  of 
the  D.C.  Council  to  make  changes  in 
the  law  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  at  that 
point,  nothing  more  has  been  done. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Con- 
gress has  given  the  D.C.  Council  more 
than  enough  time  to  realize  the  prob- 
lems which  this  law  of  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil has  caused.  Yet,  as  they  have  done 
for  the  past  18  months— in  fact,  the 
past  15  years— they  continue  to  dig  in 
their  heels  and  keep  their  heads  in  the 
sand  ignoring  the  harm  they  are  doing 
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tiousands  of  good,  decent  citizens 
District  of  Columbia, 
then,  there  Is  a  real  Insurance 
In  the  Distlrict  of  Columbia.  A 
i«,  from  1V4  years  ago  indicates  that 
p  srcent  of  the  city's  top  50  Uf e  In- 
;  companies  have  stopped  alto- 
writlng  life  insurance.  If  a  D.C. 
cx.t  wants  to  buy  insurance,  he  or 
»n't  unless  he  or  she  goes  to  Vir- 
or  Maryland  or  somewhere  else, 
not  being  written  in  the  District 
(Columbia  because  of  this  foolish 
law.  Now,  these  Insurance  compa- 
according  to  the  study  to  which  I 
alluded,  represented  approximate- 
percent  of  the  total  insurance 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  in 
year  1985.  and  I  am  sure  that  by 
Mr.  President,  this  figure  has 
dramaticaUy.    Life     insurance, 
life   insurance   is   now   ex- 
,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
story  is  not  much  different  with 
„v.i  insurance.  To  my  knowledge. 
I  ormal  studies  have  been  done,  but 
about  a  year  age.  50  insurance 
1  had  stopped  writing  health 

lor  the  residents  of  the  Dls- 

of  Columbia.  Now,  this  hardship 
Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  I  re- 
from  a  D.C.  resident.  This  lady 
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jn  writing  in  support  of  repealing  the 

law  prohibiting  insurance  companies 

denying  coverage  to  persons  who  test 

.ve  for  the  AIDS  virus  .  .  . 

a  self-employed  writer  In  Washington, 

ow  all  too  well  the  problems  caused  by 

drastic  law.  which  has  had  the  effect  of 

[igerlng  my  security  because  no  Insur- 

,  company  wlU  Insure  me,  regardless  of 

fact  that  my  health  is  exceUent  (and 

ha£  been)  and  I  can  afford,  and  am 

willing  to  pay,  for  coverage. 

e  I  Uve  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 

„v  get  even  the  most  basic  health  cov- 

whlch  I  discovered  when  I  needed  in- 

_..oe  .  .  .  and  took  on  what  proved  to  be 

irduous  and  discouraging  search  for  a 

I  began  by  calling  my  former  insur- 

-,  agent ...  He  said  now  neither  AETNA 

sic]  any  of  the  other  Insurance  compa- 

he  handled  would  cover  Individuals  in 

District.  I  turned  to  the  YeUow  Pages 

..  and  called  each  agent  listed,  one  by 

and  got  the  same  response. 

tried  to  get  group  insurance  through  or- 

but  ran  into  roadblocks  because 

bureaucratic   problems   which   required 

waiting  periods  of  many  months  or  pre- 

that  were  out  of  sight. 

Finally,  I  came  upon  an  Insurance  agent 

said  he  could  get  me  a  policy  because  1 

lied  as  a  small  business  (sole  proprie- 

1  promptly  applied  and  sent  in  the  first 

lum.  Two  and  a  half  months  later,  I 

not  yet  been  approved,  which  is  again 

c|>nsequence  of  the  D.C.  law. 

President.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  alone.  Thousands  of  D.C.  resi- 
dehts  cannot  shield  themselves  from 
health   catastrophes   because   of   the 
a^n  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
CouncU.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
to  exercise  its  constitutional 
avithority  to  remedy  this  egregious  sit- 
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I  might  mention  that  during  the 
debate  this  past  fall  one  Senator 
raised  the  issue  of  States  rights,  and  I 
do  not  have  to  remind  Senators  that 
the  District  of  Colimibia  is  not  a  State. 
Article  1.  section  8.  clause  17  specifi- 
cally gives  U.S.  Congress  the  author- 
ity and  I  think  the  duty,  to  legislate 
over  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
constitutional  authority  was  recog- 
nized under  the  Home  Rule  Act.  While 
giving  the  District  home  rule,  it  re- 
served the  right  of  Congress  to: 
•  •  •  exercise  its  constitutional  authority  as 
legislative  for  the  District,  by  enacting  legis- 
lation for  the  District  on  any  subject, 
whether  within  or  without  the  scope  of  leg- 
islative power  granted  to  Council  by  this 
Act  Including  legislation  to  amend  or  repeal 
any  law  in  force  in  the  District  prior  to  or 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  any  act 
passed  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  the 
authority  and  in  my  opinion  the  duty 
to  overturn  this  unwise  and  unjust  law 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  have  said  before  when  we  have 
debated  this  proposal,  repeal  of  D.C. 
Law  6-170.  it  is  supported  by  about  600 
black  ministers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  represent  approximately 
150.000  members  of  their  churches. 
And  surely  we  are  not  going  to  disre- 
gard the  wishes  of  that  many  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  March  28 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  entitled  "AIDS  Law 
Drives  Insurance  Firms  from  D.C." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AIDS  Law  Drivks  Insurance  Firms  Prom 
D.C— Many  City  RESiDfanrs  Are  Buying 
PouciES  in  the  Suburbs 

(By  Sandra  G.  Boodman) 
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When  Insurance  broker  Judy  Hoff  gets  a 
telephone  call  from  a  District  resident  who 
wants  to  buy  life  Insurance,  she  has  a  propo- 
sition: If  the  customer  is  willing  to  go  to 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  she  can  seU  a  policy. 
Although  Hoff's  clients  invariably  agree, 
she  dislikes  the  practice.  "I  don't  feel  that  I 
have  any  choice."  said  Hoff,  who  sometimes 
meets  customers  in  the  suburban  homes  of 
their  friends  or  relatives.  "The  fact  is  that 
none  of  the  companies  I  deal  with  will  write 
insurance  policies  In  the  District." 

The  reason  is  simple:  Since  1986  the  Dis- 
trict has  barred  Insurers  from  testing  life  or 
health  Insurance  applicants  for  AIDS  and 
from  denying  coverage  to  those  who  test 
positive.  The  law.  one  of  the  most  stringent 
in  the  country,  has  led  to  a  mass  exodus  by 
Insurance  companies  whose  officials  claimed 
that  It  was  too  risky  for  them  to  continue 
doing  business  without  the  freedom  to  test 
whomever  they  chose. 

Although  the  law.  which  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Insurance  Industry,  was  In- 
tended to  make  insurance  available  to 
people  at  risk  for  developing  AIDS,  oppo- 
nents and  proponents  of  the  law  agree  that 
it  has  not  served  that  purpose. 

"The  law  has  sent  a  signal  not  only  to  in- 
surance companies  but  to  private  businesses 
that  routine  testing  will  not  be  tolerated." 
said  Stephen  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Metro- 


politan Washington  Committee  on  AIDS 
Issues,  a  coalition  of  gay  righte  groups.  "But 
it  has  not  resulted  In  access  to  insurance 
without  the  requirement  of  testing,  which 
was  the  ultimate  goal.  That's  because  the 
District  has  so  little  bargaining  power  vis  a 
vis  a  national  Industry." 

Because  of  variations  in  interpretations  of 
the  law  and  a  lack  of  regulations  that  could 
clarify  it,  District  residents  face  the  frus- 
trating task  of  trying  to  find  a  company 
that  wUl  write  Insurance.  Agents  and  bro- 
kers such  as  Hoff  are  confused  about 
whether  It  Is  legal  to  sell  policies  to  District 
restdente  outside  the  District,  where  compa- 
nies are  free  to  test  for  AIDS. 

"I  think  one  way  or  another  people  can 
find  [insurance]."  said  Leslie  Jackson,  a 
spokesman  for  the  D.C.  Life  Underwriters 
Association,  which  represents  nearly  800 
agents. 

It's  not  a  nice,  tight  law  that  you  can  un- 
derstand. ...  It  all  depends  on  how  the 
legal  departments  [of  Insurance  companies] 
Interpret  the  law. 

"Some  companies  make  a  flat  rule  saying 
they  not  sell  to  anyone  who  gives  a  District 
residential  address,"  said  Lawrence  H.  Mlrel. 
executive  director  of  the  D.C.  Insurance 
Federation,  a  trade  association  that  repre- 
sents Insurance  companies. 

"Others  will  sell  to  people  who  live  in  the 
District  but  work  in  Virginia  or  Maryland. 
Still  others  say.  "Step  across  the  border  and 
we'll  sign  you  up." 

Sometimes  the  decision  varies  within  a 
company.  The  policy  at  Metropolitan  Life, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  Insurance  compa- 
nies. Is  that  agente  may  not  sell  Individual 
policies  to  District  residents  regardless  of 
where  the  paper  work  is  signed. 

But  Metropolitan  agents  In  suburban  of- 
fices In  Maryland  and  Virginia  took  differ- 
ent positions.  One  said  he  would  not  seU  a 
District  resident  insurance  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Another  said  he  could  probably 
write  a  policy  if  an  applicant  had  a  relative 
with  a  suburban  address. 

"EmphaticaUy,  that's  not  okay,"  said 
Leonard  N.  Henderson,  senior  Washington 
representative  for  Metropolitan.  "But  one 
would  have  to  beUeve  that  there  may  be 
some  type  of  usurpation  of  the  situation  by 
various  agents." 

Although  the  testing  law  specifically  pro- 
hiblte  any  practice  that  "circumvents  or 
contravenes"  the  sUtute.  there  Is  disagree- 
itient  among  city  officials  about  what  that 
means.  ,  ^     .. 

Beverly  J.  Burke,  special  counsel  to  the 
D.C.  corporation  counsel,  says  the  law  is  un- 
clear. "If  a  company  is  doing  business  regu- 
larly in  the  District  but  attempting  to  entice 
people  to  go  outside  the  District  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing,  which  is  prohibited  In  the 
District,  maybe  that's  a  circumvention  .  .  . 
and  maybe  the  law  should  be  tested." 

But  Marguerite  Stokes,  the  superintend- 
ent of  insurance,  said  that  unless  a  resident 
is  forced  to  leave  the  city  to  buy  Insurance, 
the  practice  is  legal. 

"Our  laws  stop  at  our  borders. '  Stokes 
said  "You  can't  tell  a  citizen  they  can't  go 
across  the  District  line  to  do  whatever  they 
want  to."  Stokes  said  that  although  her 
office  has  received  complaints  about  agents 
telling  customers  they  must  go  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland  to  get  Insurance,  she  has  not 
received  enough  information  to  conduct  an 
Investigation. 

Despite  the  uncertainties  about  the  Dis- 
trict law,  officials  say.  a  policy  bought  In 
Maryland  or  Virginia  by  a  District  resident 
Is  valid  and  cannot  be  contested  on  the  basis 


that  it  was  obtained  outside  the  city.  That  is 
because  the  transaction  Is  governed  by  the 
law  in  the  state  where  the  policy  was  pur- 
chased, they  say. 

Because  no  regulations  have  been  Issued 
to  implement  the  District's  law.  companies 
rely  on  their  lawyers'  interpretations.  Al- 
though the  law  says  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment was  to  have  established  written 
regulations  90  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  law  in  August  1986.  none  has  been 
issued.  "I  have  no  excuse  or  explanation  to 
give  you."  said  Stokes,  whose  staff  Is  respon- 
sible for  writing  regulations.  "It  Is  just  that 
they  are  not  done." 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  the  644  com- 
panies licensed  to  sell  Insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict have  stopped  writing  policies.  A  1986 
study  by  two  Howard  University  professors 
showed  that  more  than  40  of  the  50  largest 
companies  doing  business  in  the  city  had 
stopped  Issuing  new  policies  here,  but  only 
one  firm,  according  to  Stokes,  did  not  renew 
Its  license. 

Group  life  insurance  policies,  which  cover 
more  than  85  percent  of  District  residents, 
have  been  unaffected  by  the  law  because  In- 
surers can  pass  on  Increased  costs  to  compa- 
nies. 

Acadia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  a  119- 
year-old  firm  headquartered  in  the  District, 
is  one  of  the  few  companies  still  selling  new 
individual  life  Insurance.  "The  first  and 
foremost  reason  Is  that  this  is  our  home 
state."  said  general  counsel  C.  Lawrence 
Evans.  If  it  were  not.  'I  think  we'd  have  to 
very  seriously  consider  not  selling  here." 
Evans  said.  He  said  that  Acadia  does  not 
know  whether  it  has  paid  any  AIDS  claims 
but  added  that  "the  existing  law  has  us  very 
concerned  because  of  the  proven  mortality 
of  people  who  test  positive." 

D.C.  Council  member  John  Ray  (D-At 
Large),  who  sponsored  the  law,  said  that 
while  It  is  an  "inconvenience  to  the  con- 
sumer," it  has  sent  a  message  to  insurers 
that  AIDS  discrimination  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

"It's  a  question  of  whether  you  want  to 
throw  in  the  towel,"  Ray  said.  "If  you  let 
companies  [test]  without  sound  actuarial 
data,  it'll  be  AIDS  today  and  another  dis- 
ejae  tomorrow." 

Increasingly,  insurance  companies  nation- 
wide are  requiring  applicants  for  individual 
life  Insurance  policies  over  $100,000  to  take 
a  blood  test  that  detects  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions and  diseases.  Including  AIDS.  The 
D.C.  law  does  not  prohibit  testing  for  other 
conditions,  only  for  the  Human  Immunode- 
ficiency Virus,  which  causes  AIDS. 

"It  used  to  be  that  they  only  asked  for 
tests  for  people  who  were  applying  for  mil- 
lion-dollar policies,  then  It  was  $500,000, 
then  it  was  $250,000.  now  It's  $100,000,"  said 
Jackson  of  the  D.C.  Life  Underwriters.  "The 
testing  labs  are  more  sophisticated,  and 
they're  able  to  tell  a  lot  more.  Now  some 
companies  want  blood  profiles  of  every- 
body." 

The  District  law,  which  has  survived  a 
legal  challenge  mounted  by  the  Industry 
and  an  attempt  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R- 
N.C.)  to  persuade  Congress  to  freeze  all 
spending  by  the  city  unless  the  law  was  re- 
scinded, is  one  of  the  few  remaining  statutes 
barring  the  use  of  the  AIDS  test  for  Insur- 
ance purposes. 

A  Wisconsin  law  on  which  the  District 
statute  was  modeled  was  repealed  by  the 
state  legislature  last  year.  Attempts  to  pro- 
hibit testing  by  insurance  commissioners  In 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  been 
overturned  by  federal  judges  In  those  states. 
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and  testing  is  under  way  pending  appeal  of 
those  decisions. 

California,  which  bars  the  use  of  the 
AIDS  test,  permits  the  use  of  the  T-cell  test, 
which  measures  the  functioning  of  the 
immune  system. 

In  response  to  the  furor  the  law  has  cre- 
ated, Ray  proposed  amendments  in  Decem- 
ber that  would  allow  companies  to  test  ap- 
plicants for  policies  In  excess  of  $100,000 
and  to  deny  insurance  to  those  who  test 
positive.  Por  policies  under  $100,000,  and  for 
health  insurance,  rates  could  be  raised  or  in- 
surance denied  if  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance approved  the  action  based  on  expe- 
rience or  upon  "sound  actuarial  principles." 
Neither  the  insurance  industry  nor  gay 
rights  advocates  supported  Ray's  amend- 
ments. Industry  officials  maintained  that 
AIDS  would  still  be  treated  differently  than 
other  serious  conditions.  Gay  rights  activ- 
ists objected  because  they  said  it  is  still  not 
known  what  percentage  of  persons  testing 
positive  will  develop  AIDS  and  because  they 
believe  that  infected  people  should  not  be 
denied  health  and  life  Insurance. 

Although  Ray  thinks  that  a  compromise 
is  possible,  Smith,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Committee  on  AIDS  Issues,  is 
not  optimistic. 

"No  one  feels  particularly  motivated  to 
move  from  their  position,"  he  said.  "We 
don't  feel  that  anjrthing  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  us  would  get  any  assurance  from 
the  industry  to  sell  insurance  here.  Appar- 
ently they  feel  they  can  do  without  selling 
insurance  in  the  city." 

In  the  meantime,  Hoff  is  left  in  an  uncom- 
fortable situation. 

'I'm  the  kind  of  person  who  likf  i  to 
follow  the  letter  of  the  law,"  she  said,  "but 
when  the  letter  of  the  law  is  so  gray,  it's  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  do  that  and  know  that  I'm 
serving  my  clients. 

"This  is  one  of  the  issues  I  find  myself 
most  torn  about,  because  I'm  a  consumer 
advocate  at  heart  and  an  agent  on  the  job," 
she  said.  "This  particular  law  isn't  doing 
what  It  was  Intended  to  do.  It  doesn't  pro- 
vide a  benefit  to  the  consumer,  just  a  bar- 
rier." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  this  amendment.  It 
is  an  issue  which  the  Senate  has  vis- 
ited on  three  different  occasions,  going 
back  to  1986.  It  has  expressed  Itself  In 
support  of  the  approach  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
taken  although  it  is  an  approach  that 
I  would  not  favor.  I  find  some  difficul- 
ty in  imderstanding  the  logic,  the  ra- 
tionale, and  the  reasoning  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  when  he  says 
this  really  is  not  a  States'  rights  issue 
because  we  have  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  here  recognizing  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  not  a  State.  The 
concept,  as  I  understand— and  we  cer- 
tainly have  a  view  about  this— was  to 
try  to  let  the  people  in  the  local  com- 
munity make  some  judgment  and 
some  resolution  of  public  policy  issues 
that  they  are  faced  with.  And,  wheth- 


er It  is  a  State,  in  this  case  it  is  the 
D.C.  Council. 

Effectively,  what  we  are  saying  Is 
the  U.S.  Senate  knows  better  than 
those  In  the  local  communities,  better 
than  the  home  folks. 

Well.  In  this  case.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  virtually  permit 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  testing  for 
AIDS  as  a  condition  to  gain  life  insur- 
ance or  health  Insurance,  and  effec- 
tively vitiate  the  actions  that  were 
taken  by  the  D.C.  CouncU.  even 
though  we  passed  it  three  different 
times.  The  language  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Senate  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  come  out 
of  the  committee. 

So  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  trying  again. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  reaching  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  very  important  and  basic 
question.  That  is  how  are  we  going  to 
fund  the  medical  expenses  of  AIDS  in 
ovir  society.  That  is  an  issue  which  is 
put  to  some  extent  before  this  body.  It 
has  been  an  issue  which  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  is  being  studied  now  by 
the  Academy  of  Science.  Because,  ob- 
viously, if  we  are  going  to  prohibit  any 
of  the  private  sector  from  being  In- 
volved in  any  of  this  at  all.  it  is  going 
to  fall  on  the  taxpayers,  the  public, 
completely.  And  I  think  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  ask  whether  there  are  any  parts 
of  that  financial  burden  which  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  private  sector  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy. 

We  can  see  instances  where  If  there 
is  at  least  some  degree  of  burden-shar- 
ing that  there  would  be  incentives  In 
the  private  sector  for  prevention  and 
encouraging  prevention,  and  that 
would  be  clearly  in  the  national  inter- 
est as  a  public  health  policy  issue.  And 
there  would  be  encouragement  for  var- 
ious research  areas  to  try  to  gain  earli- 
er resolution  to  the  problems  of  AIDS. 
It  is  a  complicated  issue  and  it  is  a 
complicated  question. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  made  a  very  quick,  easy  answer 
and  the  Senate  wUl  probably  accede  to 
that  position  shortly. 

I  find  it  more  complicated  and  more 
troublesome  as  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  an  Issue  of  very  serious  dimen- 
sions, not  only  from  a  health  point  of 
view  but  also  from  a  cost  point  of  view. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of 
what  the  votes  are  on  this  particular 
issue.  We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  it  in  the  past.  As  I  have  stated, 
I  do  not  favor  it.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  die  is  cast  by  the  Senate 
in  support  for  the  position.  Although  I 
will  voice  vote  my  opposition  to  it.  I  do 
not  object  If  the  will  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  to  voice  vote 
this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  HT^MR  addressed  the  Chair. 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

^.  from  North  Carolina. 

HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 

complicated,  I  say  to  my  good 

from  Massachusetts.  He  claims 

unless  we  have  the  D.C.  Law  6- 

here  will  be  a  class  of  uninsura- 

L.et  us  look  at  that. 

President,  there  are  many  other 

of  people  who  are  unable  to  get 

ice,  people  who  have  diabetes, 

^cample,  who  have  had  heart  at- 

cancer,  or  other  diseases.  For 

individuals  as  well  as  those  who 

contracted  the  AIDS  virus,  there 

already  been  jurisdictions  which 

enacted  legislation  creating  risk 

where  insurance  companies  will 

together  to  insure  those  who  are 

uninsurable. 

to  the  Congressional  Re- 

Service,  11  States  that  I  know 

■t  lere  may  be  more,  but  I  know  of 

states— have    enacted    legislation 

ing  the  risk  pool  where  the  insur- 

companies  will  pool  together  to 

those  who  are  otherwise  unin- 
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sural  »le. 

Jut  for  the  record,  the  11  States 
that  I  happen  to  know  about  include 
Nebiaska.  Montana.  Iowa.  Teruiessee. 
Connecticut,  and  Florida.  Indiana. 
Minjesota.  North  Dakota,  Rhode 
1,  and  Wisconsin. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  will- 
_s  to  take  the  amendment.  I  will 
request  a  rollcall  vote  on  it  be- 
as  I  say.  the  Senate  has  acted 
._  amendment  favorably  time  and 
again.  I  am  willing  to  go  on  a 
vote. 

BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    [Mr. 
DeCONCINI].  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 


kno'  vledgeable 


Sen  itor 


opp  >sition 

i 
aga  nst 


Mt.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 

"ery  brief  on  this.  I  am  not  as 

edgeable   as  either  one   of  the 

managers  or  the  distinguished 

from  North  Carolina  on  the 

.  But  I  just  want  to  be  recorded  in 

sition  to  the  amendment,  wheth- 

goes  on  voice  vote  or  not.  I  voted 

. it  before. 

I  had  been  Governor  of  my  State. 

whith  I  was  for  4  years,  and  such  a  bill 

come  before  me  as  this  law  in  the 

of  Columbia.  I  do  not  know 

I  would  have  done.  I  do  not  know 

I  would  have  vetoed  the  bill 

v^hether  I  would  have  signed  it  and 

become  law. 
That  part  of  it  is  very  complex  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
thii  ik.  has  spoken  extremely  well  on  it; 
tha;  is.  does  the  private  sector  have 
any  obligation  for  the  staggering  med- 
ical costs  that  are  going  to  go  up  ex- 
porentially  to  take  care  of  AIDS  pa- 
tiei  ts  in  this  country.  But  my  real  op- 
pos  tion  to  it  goes  beyond  that. 

V  lien  we  granted  the  District  of  Co- 
lun.bia  home  rule  we  were  saying. 
'Y  (u  are  not  a  State,  but  we  are  going 
to   et  you  rim  your  affairs.  We  are  not 


had 

Disi  rict 

whJt 

whether 

or 

let<t 


going  to  tell  you  what  traffic  laws  you 
can  enforce,  we  are  not  going  to  tell 
you  how  much  property  tax  to  levy, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  tell  you  how 
to  run  your  schools.  You  can  do  every- 
thing as  a  State  insofar  as  we  are  con- 
cerned." That  really  is  what  home  rule 
was  all  about. 

While  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  a  State,  it  seems  to  me  that  argu- 
ment hangs  by  a  very  slender  thread, 
to  say  that  we  have  the  right  in  Con- 
gress to  tell  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  even  though  you  have  elected  a 
mayor  and  a  city  council  to  make 
these  decisions  we.  the  Congress,  will 
decide  which  one  of  the  laws  you  pass 
we  will  approve. 

That  was  not  what  was  intended 
under  home  rule,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
is  arrogant  in  the  extreme  on  the  part 
of  Congress  on  an  issue  such  as  this 
dealing  with  who  is  going  to  write  in- 
surance and  what  is  going  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  District  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  say  we  will  tell  you  who  can 
write  insurance  and  under  what  condi- 
tions. 

If  insurance  becomes  unavailable  as 
it  might  to  the  people  of  the  District 
because  the  companies  may  decide 
that  if  they  cannot  test  people  who 
apply  for  health  insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict, if  they  cannot  test  them  before 
issuing  a  policy,  group  or  otherwise, 
then  they  will  move  out. 

Do  you  know  what  happened  in  the 
States  of  West  Virginia  and  Florida  on 
product  liability?  They  passed  a  law  in 
both  States  that  told  the  insurance 
companies  how  they  could  write  prod- 
uct liability  insurance  in  the  State, 
and  the  State  was  going  to  give  them 
some  relief  under  the  tort  laws  of 
those  States,  but  in  exchange,  premi- 
ums must  be  reduced  by  i  percent. 
They  passed  those  bills,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  those  two  States  signed 
them. 

Shortly  thereafter,  it  became  pain- 
fully apparent  to  those  two  States 
that  no  insurance  company  was  going 
to  write  insurance  in  those  two  States 
under  those  terms  and  conditions. 

It  did  not  take  West  Virginia  and 
Florida  very  long  to  repeal  those  laws, 
because  nobody  was  going  to  write  in- 
surance; and  if  nobody  is  willing  to 
write  health  insurance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  people  in  this  city 
will  do  either  of  two  things:  They  will 
either  turn  the  mayor  and  the  council 
out.  under  the  best  democratic  tradi- 
tions in  this  country,  and  replace  them 
with  somebody  who  agrees  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  or  they 
will  persuaded  the  present  officehold- 
ers that  that  law  is  bad  and  that  they 
are  about  to  relieve  them  of  their 
duties,  and,  therefore,  that  law  will  be 
changed. 

It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  do  it  for  them. 

Mr.    President,    I    remember    that 
under  the  constitution  of  1874  in  the 


State  of  Arkansas— the  same  constitu- 
tion that  set  the  Governor's  salary  at 
$10,000  a  year.  That  is  what  I  worked 
for— $10,000  a  year. 

Incidentally.  I  knew  it  when  I  ran 
for  the  office.  I  knew  it  paid  $10,000  a 
year.  I  left  my  first  paycheck  on  the 
chest  of  drawers  in  the  Governor's 
mansion,  and  the  maid  saw  it  and 
thought  it  was  hers,  and  she  quit. 

We  finally  got  the  Governor's  salary 
up  to  $35,000  in  Arkansas.  People  were 
embarrassed  that  we  had  allowed  an 
1874  constitution  to  leave  the  Gover- 
nor's salary  at  $10,000  all  these  years. 

I  chaired  the  committee,  after  I  left 
the  Governor's  office,  to  change  the 
constitution  so  that  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Pryor,  could  get  a  lot  more 
money.  That  is  not  the  story  that  I 
started  out  to  tell. 

The  story  I  started  out  to  tell  Is  that 
the  same  constitution  of  1874  limited 
the  interest  rate  that  any  financial  in- 
stitution in  my  State  could  charge  to 
10  percent.  In  the  late  1970's,  when  in- 
terest rates  began  to  get  up  to  15  per- 
cent and  ultimately  to  21  percent  and 
22  percent  and  the  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  and  the  other  financial  insti- 
tutions in  my  State  were  limited  to  10 
percent,  money  began  to  fly  out  of  the 
State  by  the  millions  and  billions,  and 
nobody  wanted  to  vote  to  raise  interest 
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Everybody  in  Arkansas  was  up  here 
saying  to  me:  "You  people  have  got  to 
pass  a  Federal  law  overriding  our  in- 
terest rates."  A  politician  is  going  to 
be  awfully  cautious  before  he  intro- 
duces a  bill  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  tell 
the  people  of  Arkansas  what  the  inter- 
est rate  will  be.  particularly  when  he  is 
proposing  to  raise  it. 

Well.  I  will  shorten  the  story  by 
saying  that  it  finally  took  place.  The 
people  of  Arkansas  realized  that  they 
were  shooting  themselves  in  the  foot. 
They  did  not  want  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  higher  than  10  percent,  but  they 
did  not  enjoy  seeing  billions  of  dollars 
fly  out  of  the  savings  accounts  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  Arkansas  to 
other  States,  where  they  could  draw 
15  percent  interest  on  savings. 

Do  you  know  what  they  did?  They 
got  a  petition  together  to  raise  the  in- 
terest rates  under  the  constitution, 
and  they  voted  on  it.  and  it  passed.  So. 
Congress  had  no  business  telling  the 
people  of  Arkansas  how  much  interest 
they  ought  to  pay.  Under  the  most 
dire  circumstances,  I  suppose,  under 
some  circumstances,  I  might  have  ulti- 
mately voted  that  way.  But  they  took 
care  of  it.  It  was  a  States'  rights  issue. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  have 
here.  We  should  not  have  the  right  in 
Congress,  whether  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree—and I  am  not  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  wrong 
on  the  substance.  I  am  simply  saying 
that  it  is  not  our  prerogative  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  District  how  to  nm 


their  business.  I  promise  you  that  the 
people  of  the  District  will  take  care  of 
it  at  such  time  as  they  deem  it  is  such 
a  burden  that  they  no  longer  want 
that  law  on  the  books.  That  is  what 
accountability  in  politics  is  all  about. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  maybe  we 
are  going  to  adopt  this  amendment  on 
a  voice  vote.  But  I  just  want  to  be  re- 
corded as  saying,  under  the  doctrine  of 
States'  rights  and  the  belief  that  we 
do  not  have  the  right  to  meddle  in  the 
District's  affairs  here.  I  will  vote. 
"No." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  say,  in  effect,  that  any  of  those 
who  want  life  or  health  insurance 
should  be  tested.  They  would  have  to 
be  tested  in  order  to  be  able  to  gain 
that  insurance.  He  has  made  the  rea- 
sons for  that. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
wonder  with  me  why  we  do  not  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  smoking?  We 
know  that  the  cost  of  smoking  is  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  Why  do  we  not 
do  the  same  for  those  insurance  com- 
panies for  smoking,  if  we  are  going  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
testing  because  we  do  not  want  to  hurt 
the  private  sector  insurance  compa- 
nies? Why  not  say  that  they  have  to 
be  tested  for  smoking  and  thereby  ex- 
clude them? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  see 
a  certain  commonality?  If  we  are  going 
to  do  it  on  one.  what  is  to  prohibit  us 
from  doing  it  on  another? 

I  have  not  asked  that  question  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  whether 
he  would  amend  his  amendment  to 
permit  the  insurance  companies  to 
give  tests  for  smokers,  which  costs  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year— about  $60  bU- 
lion.  direct  and  indirect.  Maybe  we 
could  encourage  those  people  to  stop 
smoking. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  thinks. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
analogy  soujids  almost  perfect.  I  doubt 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  agree  with  us  that  the  analogy 
is  perfect.  But  I  had  a  difficult  time 
making  the  distinction  between  the 
two. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  there  is  this  addi- 
tional problem:  One  of  the  best  agents 
in  the  country,  told  me  recently  that 
there  are  between  1.5  and  2  million  in 
this  country— that  is  a  lot  of  people— 
who  have  tested  positive  for  HIV.  We 
used  to  think  that  maybe  70  percent 
of  those  people  who  had  tested  posi- 
tive would  ultimately  get  AIDS  and 
die.  We  now  know  that  every  single 
one  of  those  people  is  going  to  get 
AIDS  and  is  going  to  die. 


You  think  about  the  awesomeness  of 
that.  You  think  about  the  staggering 
social  and  economic  cost  of  that.  But  it 
is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  some  of 
those  people  who  are  testing  positive 
will  not  get  AIDS  for  as  long  as  12 
years,  maybe  15  years.  But  if  they  live 
that  long,  they  will  get  it. 

So.  what  you  have  here  is  a  situation 
where  people  may  be  perfectly  legiti- 
mate insurance  risks  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future  and  may  have  an  appendec- 
tomy, may  have  their  gallbladder  re- 
moved, but  would  not  be  allowed  to 
buy  insurance  if  they  tested  positive, 
even  though  that  particular  insurance 
company  may  never  have  any  burden 
for  the  condition  of  AIDS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  believe  that  it  is  to- 
tally inappropriate  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  interfere  with  a  law  that  was  passed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  almost  2 
years  ago  dealing  with  insurance.  As 
my  colleagues  well  know,  insurance 
issues  in  general  have  been  traditional- 
ly left  to  the  States  to  decide.  We 
would  be  reversing  that  longstanding 
policy  by  now  trying  to  reverse  the 
D.C.  insurance  law. 

The  industry  should  be  able  to  work 
out  Eui  agreement  through  the  regular 
local  process  without  the  Senate  in- 
truding in  its  business. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
central  issue  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment is  whether  the  D.C.  law  is  good 
public  policy  or  not.  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  address  the  issues 
raised  by  that  law.  In  addition  to 
coping  with  a  fatal  disease,  individuals 
with  AIDS  are  also  forced  to  confront 
discrimination— in  housing,  employ- 
ment, health  care,  insurance,  and 
many  other  areas.  That  Is  a  major  de- 
terrent for  individuals  at  risk  to  agree 
to  be  tested  and  receive  counseling. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  encouraging  people  to  be  tested 
for  the  AIDS  antibody  and  to  be  coun- 
seled with  respect  to  avoiding  trans- 
mission of  the  virus,  this  amendment 
could  be  interpreted  as  sending  a  mes- 
sage that  the  Senate  does  not  believe 
that  the  test  result  should  be  kept 
confidential.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
message  that  the  Senate  should  sup- 
port directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  twice  opposed 
this  amendment  on  earlier  occasions, 
and  for  all  the  reasons  I  have  cited.  I 
believe  it  should  be  defeated. 

Let  me  say  beyond  this  amendment 
that  I  take  strong  exception  to  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  bill  before  us  would 
promote,  encourage,  or  condone 
sodomy.  It  does  not  promote  any  form 
of  sexual  activity  and  it  should  not. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not 
promote  sexual  activity  of  any  kind. 


homosexual  or  heterosexual.  That  is 
not  the  business  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. But  we  must  recognize  that  the 
AIDS  epidemic  presents  us  with  a  cru- 
cial challenge:  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  are  at  stake— men  and  women, 
and  children  yet  to  be  bom  to  parents 
carrying  the  AIDS  virus.  Every  public 
health  expert  has  told  us  that  educa- 
tion is  the  only  weapon  we  now  have 
to  stop  more  people  from  becoming  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus,  since  no 
preventative  has  yet  been  found.  Edu- 
cation is  more  than  simply  informing 
people  what  AIDS  is  and  how  it  is 
transmitted.  It  is  teaching  individuals 
how  to  avoid  unsafe  practices  that  put 
them  and  others  at  mortal  risk— and, 
most  importantly,  convincing  and  mo- 
tivating them  to  change  those  behav- 
iors. 

I  repeat  our  promoting  and  encour- 
aging homosexuality  is  simply  not  the 
issue  before  us.  Our  Government  does 
not  and  should  not  promote  or  encour- 
age homosexuality— or  any  other  form 
of  sexual  activity.  What  the  Govern- 
ment must  do  is  its  utmost  to  save 
lives  by  preventing  the  further  spread 
of  AIDS.  Every  minute's  delay  in  com- 
municating effectively  means  more 
people  will  be  infected  and  more  will 
die.  We  must  stand  up  for  human  life 
and  oppose  any  attempts  to  censor 
vital,  life-savirig  education  about 
AIDS. 

Education  is  more  than  simply  in- 
forming people  what  AIDS  is  and  how 
it  is  transmitted.  It  is  teaching  individ- 
uals how  to  avoid  unsafe  practices 
that  put  them  and  others  at  mortal 
risk— and,  most  importantly,  convinc- 
ing and  motivating  them  to  change 
those  behaviors. 

Messages  that  simply  tell  people  to 
"just  say  no"  are  not  enough.  If  we  are 
serious  about  saving  lives,  people  must 
be  given  realistic  alternatives,  in  lan- 
guage and  terms  that  they  can  under- 
stand and  relate  to. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  frank  and 
open  discussions  and  materials  written 
in  the  vernacular  to  encourage  sexual- 
ly active  individuals— men  or  women, 
heterosexual  or  homosexual— to  take 
certain  precautions,  like  wearing  con- 
doms, encourages  or  promotes  sexual 
activity.  Teaching  drug  users  to  clean 
their  needles  doesn't  encourage  or  pro- 
mote intravenous  drug  use,  any  more 
than  saying  "If  you  drink,  don't  drive" 
promotes  or  encourages  drinking. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  turn  our 
backs  on  reality.  People  do  use  illegal 
drugs.  People  do  engage  in  various 
modes  of  sex  outside  of  marriage.  We 
can  no  longer  be  squeamish  aoout  dis- 
cussing and  dealing  with  the  dangers 
and  how  to  avoid  them,  when  every 
minute's  delay  in  communicating  ef- 
fectively means  more  people  will  be  in- 
fected and  more  people  die  from  this 
dread  disease. 
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ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 

we  are  about  to  vote  on  and 

the  amendment  offered  by  our 

_  from  North  Carolina,  but  I 

'?ant  to  be  sure  there  is  a  clear 

„  what  we  are  doing  here. 

understand  the  amendment  it 

repeals    a    D.C.    statute    the 

of  which  is  to  say  to  insurance 

that  you  can  test  people 

they  apply  for  insurance  to  find 

they  smoke,  to  find  out  if  they 

had  heart  attacks,  to  find  out  if 

have  diabetes  or  if  they  have  a 

history    that   makes   them   a 

risk  that  you  can  test  them 

ajiything  under  the  Sun  or  Moon, 

.  matter,  but  the  one  thing  you 

,  do  under  the  D.C.  statute  is  to 

question  that  is  obviously  ger- 

relevant,  significant,  and  sensi- 

assessing  the  insurance  risk  of  a 

who  applies  for  life  insurance 

kinds  of  Insurance,  and  that 

whiether  or  not  they  have  the  poten- 

come  down  with  AIDS. 

understand  the  D.C.  statute  cor- 

.    .  and  I  think  we  have  summed  it 

accurately,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 

is  well  justified  in  voting  again. 

have  on  three  or  four  previous 

I,  to  repeal  this  unwise  stat- 
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HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
f^T  yield? 

ARMSTRONG.  Of  course.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 
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Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  el- 
fashion  was  pleading  States' 
against   my   amendment.   The 
)f  the  matter  is  that  Arkansas  is  a 
,  but  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
la  State,   and   the   Senator   may 
the  fact  if  he  wishes  that  the 

has  some  say-so  over  the  Dis- 

of  Columbia,  but  his  quarrel  is 
with    the    Senator    from    North 
Cardlina.  His  quarrel  is  with  the  Con- 
stitu  tion  of  the  United  States,  because 
I  [Constitution  gives  Congress  explic- 
ai  thority  to  govern  the  District  of 
Colitibia,  and  no  similar  authority  is 

for  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for 

State  of  Colorado,  or  the  State  of 
Nor|h  Carolina,  or  any  other  State. 
.-  ready  to  vote.  Mr.  President, 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
from  North  Carolina. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


amendment  (No.  1980)  was 
agrded  to. 

M-.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  leconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ame  ndment  was  agreed  to. 

M  -.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
mot  on  on  the  table. 

T  le  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agri  ed  to. 


Aiaan)MENT  no.  1981 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  States  and  local 

governments  to  allow  physicians  to  notify 
spouses  of  AIDS  carriers  of  the  risks  such 
spouses  face) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1981. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  I  believe  a  copy  of  it  has 
been  furnished  and,  in  fact,  has  been 
previously  furnished  to  Senators. 
Unless  there  is  a  reason  to  continue 
reading.  I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  this  Act.  or  an  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  no  State  or  local 
government  organization  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  any  funds  authorized  under  this  Act, 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  if  such 
organization  has  any  law,  policy,  or  practice 
that— 

(1)  forbids,  discourages,  or  hinders  spousal 
notification  in  AIDS  cases;  or 

(2)  holds  any  physician,  or  any  person  In 
the  State  or  local  government  organization's 
department  of  health  (or  comparable 
agency)  who  is  authorized  to  act  on  behalf 
of  any  physician,  criminally  or  civilly  liable 
for  spousal  notification  in  AIDS  cases. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services  shall  require  State  or  local  govern- 
ment organizations  to  certify  that  such  or- 
ganizations meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section  before  such  organizations  are  award- 
ed funds  under  this  Act,  or  an  amendment 
made  by  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  local 
government  organization,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  waive  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  that  organization  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  years  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  a  waiver  is  necessary. 

(2)  A  State  or  local  government  organiza- 
tion shall  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
this  Act,  or  an  amendment  made  by  this 
Act,  during  any  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  in  which  the  Secretary  has  waived  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  that  organization. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  'State  or  local  government 
organization"  means  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  special  purpose  district,  or  other  in- 


stnmientality  of  a  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  any  State:  and 

(2)  the  term  "spousal  notification  in  AIDS 
cases"  means  the  act  of  any  physician,  or  of 
any  person  in  the  State  or  local  government 
organization's  department  of  health  (or 
comparable  agency)  who  is  authorized  to  act 
on  behalf  of  any  physician,  in  confidentially 
notifying  the  spouse  of  any  patient  who  has 
tested  positive  for  the  presence  of  the  prob- 
able causative  agent  of  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome  that  such  test  was  posi- 
tive, even  if  the  patient  refuses  to  consent 
to  such  notification. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
apologize  to  the  clerk.  There  may  have 
been  some  misunderstanding,  but  we 
had  furnished  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  managers  and  so  I  know 
of  no  benefit  or  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  anyone  in  further  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  is  the  notification  of  a 
spouse  when  a  physician  determines 
that  a  patient  in  his  or  her  care  is  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus.  This 
amendment  encourages  the  States  to 
act  to  remove  any  prohibition  against 
such  spousal  notice.  It  does  not  make 
the  notice  mandatory. 

Early  in  the  discovery  of  the  AIDS 
crisis,  some  States  passed  laws  with 
very,  very  strict  confidentiality  stand- 
ards; standards  so  strict  that  virtually 
no  information  could  be  released 
about  an  AIDS  patient.  With  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  risks  which 
this  dread  disease  poses  to  people  in 
the  families  and  In  the  surroundings 
of  AIDS  victims,  some  of  these  early 
laws  have  been  modified.  But  there 
remain  on  the  books  some  laws  which 
pose  real  questions  about  the  ability  of 
a  health  care  provider,  a  physician  or 
others,  to  notify  a  spouse,  particularly 
if  the  patient  will  not  cooperate  in 
that  notification. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  amendment  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  theoretical  or  abstract  con- 
cerns, so  I  am  going  to  cite  several 
quite  specific  examples  in  States 
where  a  problem  could  well  arise  if  a 
physician  sought  to  notify  the  spouse 
of  a  victim  of  AIDS  of  the  risk  to 
which  he  or  she  might  have  as  a  result 
of  this  disease. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  State 
law  allows  the  results  of  tests  for  the 
AIDS  virus  to  be  disclosed  without 
written  consent  to  the  patient's  health 
care  providers,  people  such  as  the  den- 
tist, eye  doctor,  employees  of  those 
health  care  providers,  to  hospitals,  to 
the  State  epidemiologists,  and  to  fu- 
neral directors.  But.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  the  AIDS  test  cannot  be  dis- 
closed to  a  spouse  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  patient. 

In  Massachusetts,  according  to  an 
article  published  on  July  30,  1987.  in 
the  New  York  Times,  a  case  in  Boston 
arose  where  a  man  diagnosed  with  the 
AIDS  virus  asked  his  doctor  to  keep 
the  information  confidential. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

(Mr.  BURDICK  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  conferring  with  the  distinguished 
majority  floor  manager.  There  is  some 
belief  that  maybe  we  can  work  out  the 
language  on  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's amendment  so  that  It  Is  accepta- 
ble by  both  sides  on  this  Issue.  I  know 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  Is  driv- 
ing at  and  what  he  would  like  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  think  if  we  could  set  aside  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  amendment  and 
allow  Senator  Helms  to  bring  up  his 
needles  amendment,  perhaps  it  will 
give  us  time  to  maybe  work  out  the 
language  and  see  If  we  can  get  an 
agreement  between  the  floor  manag- 
ers of  the  bin  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  We  could  also 
accommodate  a  few  other  Senators, 
because  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
needles  amendment,  as  I  understand 
It.  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  have 
a  very  long  debate  on  that  particular 
amendment.  If  we  could  do  that.  I 
would  personally  appreciate  It  and  I 
think  we  might  be  able  to  work  out 
the  language  on  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
that  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
me.  At  some  point  in  time,  I  do  want 
to  take  the  time  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment, but  it  certainly  does  not  have  to 
be  now. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  grant  that.  I  think  we 
could  move  ahead,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Before  we  reach 
a  determination  on  that,  let  me  in- 
quire of  the  managers  what  they  think 
the  timetable  would  be  were  we  to  lay 
this  aside  and  move  on  to  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
majority  leader,  but  let  me  just  see  if 
It  is  possible  to  bring  up  this  amend- 
ment and  have  a  vote  and  that  that 
would  be  the  last  amendment  for  this 
evening.  If  that  would  be  the  last 
amendment  for  this  evening.  It  would 
give  us  over  the  evening  and  until  to- 
morrow to  see  if  we  can  accommodate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  perhaps  all  others  concerned. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  manager  or  the  leader 
would  like  to  make  such  a  motion, 
that  would  be  fine,  or  I  would  be  glad 
to  make  it  myself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes.  of  course,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  about  the  spousal  notifica- 


tion Is  something  which  Senator 
Hatcm  and  members  of  our  conmiittee 
have  addressed  In  other  legislation,  to 
Include  that,  with  adequate  protec- 
tions on  the  question  of  confidential- 
ity. It  Is  an  Issue  which  the  committee 
has  been  working  on  for  some  period 
of  time. 

I  think  we  are  wiser  not  to  get  Into 
the  whole  testing  Issue  on  this  legisla- 
tion—we  will  have  follow-on  legisla- 
tion—since this  Is  just  in  research. 

But  I  would  be  glad  to  try  and  see  if 
we  cannot  build  into  the  amendment 
the  kind  of  protections.  In  terms  of 
confidentiality,  which  will  encourage 
the  testing,  which  I  think  all  of  us 
want  to  see,  and  achieve  the  objective 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  That  is 
a  public  policy  question  on  which  we 
do  not  have  a  difference,  but  we  would 
with  regard  to  the  way  this  is  drafted 
at  the  present  time. 

I  hope,  if  the  Senator  feels  that  we 
could  work  something  out  within  that 
broader  context,  that  we  will  try  and 
work  that  out  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  and  we  very  well  could  accept 
the  Senator's  amendment,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  that  the  way  It  Is  con- 
structed now. 

If  that  Is  the  objective  of  the  Sena- 
tor, which  I  believe  it  is.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  that  out.  We 
will  be  glad  to  try.  I  think  it  is  better 
to  try  and  negotiate  those  particular 
words  rather  than  just  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me.  In 
fact,  I  am  under  the  Impression  that 
my  staff  had  furnished  to  the  staff  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  earlier  In  the 
day— that  Is,  several  hours  ago— the 
text  of  this  amendment.  Of  course,  we 
are  delighted  to  entertain  any  further 
suggestlngs. 

But  let  me  make  It  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Is  not  a  complicated, 
amendment.  This  Is  not  something 
that  involves  unknown  issues.  It 
simply  says  that,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing aid  under  this  bill,  that  States  may 
not  prohibit  their  health  care  provid- 
ers from  notifying  the  spouses  of  vic- 
tims of  potential  risks.  It  does  not  say 
that  they  have  to  require  them  to 
notify.  That  might  be  a  wise  idea.  It 
might  be  a  step  that  some  States 
would  wish  to  take.  It  certainly  would 
be  a  step  that  many  physicians,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  following  their 
oaths  as  health  care  providers,  would 
wish  to  take.  The  amendment  does  not 
do  that. 

The  amendment  simply  says  that  a 
State  may  not  have  a  policy  or  a  law 
prohibiting  such  notification.  So  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  Impression  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  or 
anyone  else  that  this  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical or  complex  matter.  It  is  not.  But 
it  is  a  good  proposition  and  it  is  going 


to  be  just  as  good  a  proposition  tomor- 
row, as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

If  they  want  to  read  It  overnight, 
that  suits  me  fine. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  why  I  think  we 
can  work  it  out  and  hope  we  can  work 
It  out.  It  would  allow  us  to  go  forward 
and  perhaps  allow  us  to  have  a  vote  so 
Senators  may  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  is 
It  the  Senator's  desire  that  we  lay  it 
aside  or  that  It  just  be  withdrawn  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  would 
vsrithdraw  it.  with  the  right  to  bring  It 
back. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Either  way  is 
fine  with  me. 

I  see  the  leader  is  on  the  floor.  Let 
me  just  say.  as  a  matter  of  scheduling, 
that  very  early  in  the  morning  I  must 
be  away  from  the  Hill.  So  if  It  were  to 
recur  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
would  be  off  doing  a  television  broad- 
cast that  I  am  (x>mmitted  to.  I  would 
prefer  It  not  come  up  than.  I  would  be 
glad  to  either  lay  It  aside  and  let  the 
leader  bring  it  up  or  the  managers 
bring  it  up  at  a  time  that  I  can  be 
present. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe  we  will  be  on 
the  bill  for  at  least  a  period  of  time  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  So  I  think  we  can  ac- 
conunodate  the  Senator  If  he  would 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  cooperation.  I 'be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  an  amendment. 

Could  we  reach  an  agreement  as  to 
the  time  on  It  so  that  Senators  would 
know?  I  understand  there  is  going  to 
be  a  rollcall  vote.  Some  of  the  Sena- 
tors are  away  from  the  Hill  and  it  will 
take  a  few  minutes  for  them  to  get 
here.  If  we  can  give  them  some  ad- 
vance notice  as  to  the  time,  they  could 
be  here  then  when  the  rollcall  starts. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  have  In  mind? 
He  may  want  to  inquire  of  Senator 
Weicker  and  Senator  Kennedy  as  to 
their  wishes  on  the  thing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  a  half-hour 
equally  divided  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Leader,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  let  us  make  it  40  minutes 
equally  divided  for  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents,  and  I  will  try  not  to 
use  my  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  the  Senator  offered 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  he  like  to  offer 
it? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  do  that  so  we 
can    have    It    officially    before    the 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

^ will  be  stated. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  read 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
( ibjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
the  yeas  and  nays  now  so  we  can 
^  Senators? 
.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

yeas  and  nays.       

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
distinguished  Senator.  I  thank  all 
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HELMS.    Mr.    President,    this 

amendment  is  quite  simple  in  what  it 

as  the  distinguished  clerk  made 

when  he  read  it.  It  is  very  brief. 

„  assure  that  the  tax  dollars  of 

American  people  shall  not  be  used 

and  abet  an  activity  which  is  il- 

in   every   State   of   this   Union 

undfer  Federal  law.  And  I  am  talking 

abofit  the  use  of  illicit  drugs. 

»ss  we  close  this  loophole,  then 
only  will  the  Federal  Government 
ioiying  it  is  OK,  in  effect,  to  use 
1,  but  it  is  possible  that  Federal 
will  be  used  to  provide  clean 
_j.  And  in  particular,  this  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  moneys  appropri- 
under  this  act  from  being  used  to 
pro|rlde    hypodermic    needles    or    sy- 
to  people  who  shoot  up,  who 
drugs,  illegal  drugs. 
',  I  recall.  Mr.  President,  reading 
report  a  few  years  ago  recommend- 
that  the  Federal  Govenunent  dis- 
so-called  clean  needles  to  drug 
adc^cts  as  a  method  of  AIDS  preven- 
tion So  what  this  proposal  does  is  to 
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say:  Go  ahead,  fellows,  but  just  use 
clean  needles.  I  thought  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  campaign  to  eradicate 
drugs,  but  I  find  out  that  we  are  going 
to  swap  one  problem  and  exacerbate  it 
to  try  and  solve  another  one,  and  we 
are  going  to  mess  up  both  ways.  That 
is  pretty  much  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operates,  and  Congress,  I 
might  add,  in  general. 

Nonprescription    intravenous    drug 
use  is  illegal  in  every  State  and  it  is 
presently  illegal  under  Federal  laws.  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  anybody  in  this 
Chamber    or    elsewhere    that    illegal 
drug  use  is  killing  and  injuring  and  ru- 
ining  thousands   upon  thousands   of 
people  in  this  country.  As  I  say,  we  are 
supposed    to    be    in    an    all-out    war 
against  drugs.  Yet  here  comes  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  saying:   Boys,   just 
keep   on  shooting   yourself   up   with 
drugs  and  we  are  going  to  give  you 
nice  little  clean  needles  to  do  it.  What 
kind  of  encouragement  is  that  in  our 
war  on  drugs? 
It  is  nothing  more  than  patty-cake. 
Up  to  now  we  have  spent  about  $4 
billion  in  efforts  to  prevent  or  control 
the  use  of  narcotics  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs  and  I  thought  when  I  read 
that  report  a  few  years  ago  proposing 
that  the  Federal  Government  dispense 
clean  needles  or  finance  agencies  other 
than  the  Federal  Government  to  do  it, 
I  said  this  caruiot  be  so.  This  is  ridicu- 
lous. I  figured  that  nobody  in  his  or 
her  right  mind  would  embrace  such  an 
idea  which  was   an   absolute   retreat 
from  the  drug  war,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  arms,  supposedly, 
against  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

It  is  not  going  to  help  either  way.  It 
is  going  to  hurt  both  ways. 

So,  I  say  do  not  give  the  drug  addicts 
needles.  I  find  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  now  seriously  reviewing, 
at  least  one  local  govenunent  has  in 
fact  approved,  such  a  needles  program 
where  drug  addicts  are  given  needles 
to  use. 

The  extent  of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  so 
it  Is  said,  justifies  the  public  health  of- 
ficials dispensing  these  needles  and  sy- 
ringes to  be  used  for  an  Illegal  activity. 
Here  we  have  to  face  up  to  another 
black-and-white  issue.  There  is  not 
any  In-between.  And  the  American 
people,  and  particularly  our  young 
people  coming  along,  have  got  to 
choose  between  one  side  or  the  other. 
Drug  use  Is  Immoral.  Drug  use  Is  Ille- 
gal. Drug  use  Is  killing  thousands  of 
Americans.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  give  up  the  war  on  drugs  for 
the  sake  of  another  battle  against 
AIDS. 

If  you  do  not  think  we  are  In  a  drug 
war,  let  us  review  a  few  facts: 

According  to  information  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  there 
have  been  dramatic  Increases  In  co- 
caine use  In  aU  sections  of  the  country 
and  in  every  age  group.  Cocaine-relat- 
ed cases  in  hospital  emergency  rooms 


has  tripled  since  1981.  More  young 
people  are  experimenting  with  crack 
than  ever  before  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. According  to  a  cited  report  4.1  per- 
cent of  all  high  school  seniors  used 
crack  during  1986.  The  Lord  knows 
what  the  figures  were  in  1987. 

While  some  studies  Indicate  a  de- 
cline In  drug  use  among  high  school 
seniors,  except  for  cocaine,  many  ex- 
perts believe  that  the  level  of  drug  use 
In  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of 
aaiy  other  developed  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth.  According  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
more  than  one-half  of  American  youth 
try  Illegal  drugs  before  they  complete 
high  school.  Approximately  23  million 
Americans  used  an  Illegal  drug  within 
the  month  prior  to  being  surveyed  In 
the  1985  National  Household  Survey 
on  Drug  Abuse.  Cocaine-related  emer- 
gency admissions  Increased  fivefold 
over  the  past  5  years  and  the  number 
of  people  who  died  of  cocaine  use  In- 
creased almost  four  times  during  the 
same  period. 

Mixing  heroin  and  cocaine  has 
become  a  common  practice.  According 
to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  the  number  of  both  heroin  and 
cocaine  emergency  room  admissions 
tripled  from  1,121  In  the  12-month 
period  ending  June  1983  to  3,029  in 
1987. 

Heroin-related  emergency  room  ad- 
missions increased  between  1982  and 
1987  from  9,096  to  10,773.  Heroine-re- 
lated deattis,  according  to  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  Increased 
from  1982  to  1986  with  a  slight  decline 
in  1987. 

Drug  users  are  not  the  only  ones 
dying  in  the  drug  war,  Mr.  President. 
The  shopkeeper,  the  gas  station  at- 
tendant, the  bank  teller,  the  pedestri- 
an, and  thousands  of  others  are  dying 
at  the  hands  of  the  drug  addict.  Drug 
use  is  feeding  the  fires  of  crime.  How 
many  times  have  you  picked  up  the 
paper  and  read  about  an  atrocious  vio- 
lent crime  which  was  linked  to  drug 
use? 

According  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice,  Mr.  President,  evidence  of 
the  relationship  between  crime  and 
drugs  continues  to  surge. 

In  the  March/ April  1987  NIJ  Re- 
ports, the  Institute  reported: 

•  •  •  The  1984  drug  testing  research  in 
Manhattan  showed,  lor  example,  that  more 
than  half  those  charged  with  murder,  man- 
slaughter, robbery,  and  burglary  tested  posi- 
tive for  one  or  more  drugs.  And  the  more 
recent  1986  data  on  two  samples  of  arrestees 
in  Manhattan  showed  that  between  59  per- 
cent and  92  percent  of  those  charged  with 
robbery  tested  positive  for  cocaine,  as  did 
more  than  70  percent  of  those  charged  with 
burglary. 

The  Institute  also  reported  that 
drug  abuse  is  strongly  linked  to  crimi- 
nal careers.  The  Institute  reports: 

•  *  •  A  majority  of  the  "violent  predators" 
among  prison  and  jaU  inmates  had  histories 
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of  heroin  abuse,  frequently  In  combination 
with  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  California 
prison  and  Jail  inmates  who  were  addicted 
to  heroin  reported  committing  15  times  as 
many  robberies.  20  times  as  many  burgla- 
ries, and  10  times  as  many  thefts  as  non- 
drug  users.  A  growing  number  of  homicides 
In  major  cities  are  suspected  to  be  drug-re- 
lated. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  forget 
another  Innocent  casualty  of  the  drug 
war— the  children  who  are  bom  ad- 
dicted to  heroin.  In  New  York  State 
alone,  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Substance  Abuse  estimates  that  in 
1987  8,000  children  were  bom  to  drug 
addicts  and  over  500,000  children 
under  18  live  with  parents  who  are 
drug  addicts. 

These  raw  facts  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Drug  use  is  linked  to  pain,  suffering, 
and  death  of  drug  users.  It  has  facili- 
tated violent  crime  which  has  harmed 
millions  of  Innocent  people.  It  has 
caused  pain  and  suffering  among  our 
children  and  Infants  who  are  bom  to 
drug  addict  parents. 

Distributing  clean  needles  won't 
help  to  diminish  these  atrocities.  Mr. 
President.  In  fact,  it  may  just  be 
adding  fuel  to  a  fire  that  Is  already 
killing  millions  of  Americans. 

The  raw  facts  about  drug  abuse 
cannot  be  Ignored.  We  must  continue 
to  fight  both  battles  by  getting  drug 
addicts  off  of  drugs;  by  getting  the 
drug  peddler  off  the  street  and  by 
stopping  the  Import  of  drugs  at  our 
border.  Then  and  only  then,  can  we 
really  solve  the  AIDS  problem  in  our 
drug  population.  Distributing  clean 
needles  Is  not  the  answer. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
BuRDiCK).  Ten  minutes  and  forty  sec- 
onds. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  has  control  of  the  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  exceedingly  broad  and 
in  no  way  relates  specifically  to  the  ar- 
guments made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
amendment  says  none  of  the  funds 
provided  under  this  act  or  amendment 
shall  be  used  to  provide  hypodermic 
needles  or  syringes. 

Can  you  imagine  In  the  year  1988 
telling  our  hospitals,  our  research  cen- 
ters, our  health  organizations  that  in 
the  conquest  of  the  disease,  they 
caimot  use  hypodermic  needles  or  sy- 
ringes? 


This  amendment  does  not  say  hypo- 
dermic needles  or  syringes  as  It  relates 
to  drug  use.  It  just  bans  the  funds 
being  used  for  hypodermic  needles  or 
syringes.  Even  though  you  are  asking 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
conduct  a  program  of  clinical  trials,  of 
developing  vaccines  and  cures,  none  of 
the  moneys  can  be  used  for  hypoder- 
mic needles  or  syringes.  Even  though 
you  are  asking  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization to  combat  the  disease  and 
conduct  trials  and  engage  In  research 
In  epidemiology,  they  cannot  use 
hypodermic  needles  or  syringes.  Even 
though  there  Is  a  provision  of  the  bill 
that  says  you  are  going  to  give  home 
health  care  or  health  care  In  a  com- 
munity setting,  the  nurses  and  doctors 
carmot  use  hypodermic  needles  or  sy- 
ringes. 

That  is  exactly  the  way  this  amend- 
ment Is  drawn.  It  Is  drawn  to  prohibit 
one  of  the  main  tools  of  medicine  from 
being  used  In  the  fight  against  AIDS. 

Maybe  It  Is  that  people  have  feelings 
as  to  whether  or  not  free  needles 
should  be  provided  to  drug  users.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  as  much  disagreement 
among  the  States  and  cities  as  there 
probably  is  within  this  body,  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment, absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  prohibits  the  hospitals,  the  doctors, 
the  nurses,  and  the  research  centers 
from  using  or  having  funds  allocated 
to  them  for  hypodermic  needles  and 
syringes. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have 
varloius  intellectual  battles  out  here 
during  the  course  of  this  legislation. 
But  this  really  does  not  require  much 
thought  by  anybody  In  this  body  In 
terms  of  their  up  and  down  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

To  say  that  hypodermic  needles  and 
syringes  cannot  be  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  AIDS  or  in  trying  to  ascertain 
the  cure  for  AIDS,  we  might  as  well 
pack  up  and  go  home;  that  is  It;  no 
point  In  even  having  an  AIDS  bill. 

Usually,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  gets  rather  ex- 
ercised in  these  matters,  but  I  think 
the  amendment  speaks  for  Itself  In 
terms  of  the  fact,  logic,  conunon  sense, 
practice,  medicine,  science,  you  name 
it.  Res  ipsa  loquitur.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  sentiment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  I  believe  his 
amendment  Is  so  poorly  written  that  It 
would  destroy  many  health  provisions 
in  this  bill,  which  I  think  does  have  bi- 
partisan support. 

Let  me  take  one  example,  something 
near  and  dear  to  me,  and  that  Is  home 
health  care,  probably  the  most  com- 
passionate, economic  and  practical 
means  available  for  helping  AIDS  vic- 
tims and,  I  might  add,  having  people 
help  treat  and  assist  the  patient  In  a 


home  where  he  or  she  Is  surrounded 
by  loved  ones. 

Who  would  oppose  this  policy? 
Really  no  one.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
opposes  home  health  care.  In  fact, 
home  health  care  provisions  I  have 
sponsored  in  the  past  have  been  rou- 
tinely passed  by  the  Senate. 

But  under  this  sunendment  for  pa- 
tients being  treated  at  home  under  a 
program  funded  by  section  2434,  a 
doctor  cannot  visit  the  home,  cannot 
provide  an  antibiotic  or  even  chemo- 
therapy. 

This  amendment  would  destroy  the 
ability  of  doctors  to  combat  this  dread 
disease.  It  would  gut  our  ability  to 
treat  the  disease,  run  tests,  or  even 
draw  blood.  I  know  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  is  trying  to  do.  but  I 
think  the  amendment  Is  poorly  writ- 
ten. 

So  I  hope  really  that  my  colleagues 
will  vote  this  amendment  down.  I 
think  it  Is  a  mistaken  amendment 
whose  only  Impact  will  be  to  destroy 
our  ability  to  combat  this  disease  and 
find  a  cure. 

I  am  personally  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  what  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina  is 
trying  to  do,  but  I  really  do  not  think 
it  helps^  this  biU  or  helps  in  the  final 
analysis  or  the  long  run,  and  it  can  do 
tremendous  harm. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  right  in  what  he 
has  said.  I  hope  we  vote  this  amend- 
ment down. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains, Mr.  President?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes  on  his  side. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
It  would  do  nothing  positive  to  stop 
the  AIDS  epidemic.  It  would  hinder 
States  and  localities  from  conducting 
programs  that  they  find  work  best. 

Mr.  President,  giving  out  clean  nee- 
dles or  allowing  drug  addicts  to  ex- 
change needles  Is.  obviously,  a  very 
controversial  proposal,  but  It  Is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  risk  of  transmis- 
sion among  IV  drug  users.  It  is  only 
being  tested  experimentally  in  one  or 
two  cities.  Other  cities  and  States, 
however,  are  carefully  following  those 
experiments  to  see  If  they  are  success- 
ful In  stopping  the  spread  of  this  hor- 
rible disease.  AIDS. 

We  do  not  know  if  it  will  work,  but 
we  certainly  should  not  preclude  cities 
and  States  from  Implementing  any 
program  that  will  help  stop  this  epi- 
demic. 

The  public  health  experts  should 
decide,  and  we  should  listen  to  their 
advice  and  not  make  decisions  that 
Ignore  their  advice. 

I  would  also  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  would  likely  prevent 
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President.  I  think  the  Senators 

Connecticut  and  from  Utah  have 
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,  we  are  not  advocating,  as  spon- 
f  this  legislation,  a  free  distribu- 
of  needles.  We  are  saying  let  us 
cities  where  AIDS  Ls  burning 
some     neighborhoods     the 
to  try  new  solutions.  For  exam- 
New  York,  50  percent  of  those 
_e  IV  users  have  AIDS.  What  we 
found  in  some  of  the  various  ex- 
perlibental  programs  is  you  have   a 
le  exchange.  There  is  nothing  in 
legislation  that  says  give  the  CDC 
jower  to  distribute  needles.  That 
jomplete  misrepresentation,  a  dis- 
tortion, and  a  misstatement  of  fact, 
only  programs  which  were  per- 
mittM  are  permitted  for  needle  ex- 
;    bad    needle,    infected    with 
clean  needle.  Give  the  clean 
to  the  expectant  mother  who  is 


a  drug  addict,  so  the  baby  will  not 
have  AIDS. 

We  hear  people  crying  crocodile 
tears,  "How  are  we  going  to  stop  those 
little  infants  from  having  AIDS?" 
Well,  this  may  not  be  the  answer,  but 
in  some  areas  where  there  has  been 
experimentation,  they  have  virtually 
halted  the  explosion  of  AIDS  to  IV 
users.  The  classic  example  is  the  ex- 
periment that  has  taken  place  in  Am- 
sterdam. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
makes  sense  or  it  does  not  make  sense. 
We  have  a  niunber  of  communities 
that  are  attempting  to  try  this.  We 
have  this  program  under  serious  re- 
search and  examination.  But  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  include 
all  of  the  other  disastrous  effects,  if 
the  amendment  is  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  in  this  case  follow  what 
has  been  sound  public  health  policy 
and  be  willing  to  support  the  construc- 
tion of  language  which  is  included  in 
this  legislation.  Nothing  is  requiring 
communities  to  do  it,  nothing  is  urging 
communities  to  do  it.  But  as  we  are 
facing  an  enormous  potential  scourge, 
I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  prohibit  at 
least  some  opportunities  of  flexibility 
In  local  communities. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Who  yields  time?  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  May  I  inquire  how  much 
time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  10 
minutes  36  seconds,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  7  minutes  59  sec- 
onds. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  had  to  step  aside  so 
that  all  the  red  herrings  could  move 
around  the  Chamber.  In  the  case  of  a 
controversial  amendment  I  guess  Sen- 
ators who  are  opposed  to  it  will  grab 
any  herring  they  can  find.  Let  me  say 
for  the  record  that  this  amendment 
now  pending  would  not  in  any  way 
preclude  a  health  care  worker  from 
using  a  needle.  To  say  otherwise  Is  res 
ipsa  loquitur,  as  the  lawyers  say.  It  Is 
res  ipsa  absurdum  to  use  a  little  more 
Latin.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 

The  amendment  says  we  shall  not 
provide  hypodermic  needles  or  sy- 
ringes, and  I  am  tempted  to  say  to  the 
managers  of  the  bUl  that  if  they  feel 
more  comfortable  about  it— and  of 
course  they  will  not— I  will  be  glad  to 
enter  Into  unanimous  consent  that  we 
modify  the  amendment  to  read  that 
none  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  hypodermic 
needles  or  syringes  to  drug  addicts.  If 
that  will  make  them  feel  more  com- 
fortable, fine.  And  I  am  confident  that 


that  notion  will  not  appeal  to  them. 
Anyway,  the  legislative  Intent  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment  Is  now  part 
of  the  Record. 

Now,  the  distribution  of  so-called 
clean  needles  as  a  solution  to  the 
AIDS  epidemic  has  been  met  with  con- 
cern by  a  lot  of  folks  in  drug  enforce- 
ment, and  I  say  again  that  we  are  in 
the  process  here  of  swapping  the  devil 
for  the  witch.  Where  does  our  interest 
lie?  Are  we  willing  to  exacerbate  the 
drug  problem  In  order  to  hopefully 
make  some  stab  at  doing  something 
about  AIDS  or  appearing  to  be  doing 
something  about  AIDS? 

Last  year,  on  October  27,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administrator,  John  C. 
Long,  spoke  before  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I  think 
it  Is  worthwhile  to  consider  what  Mr. 
Long  said  about  the  use  of  sterile  nee- 
dles and  the  caution  that  he  ex- 
pressed. Here  is  what  he  said: 

When  I  was  in  London  about  a  month  ago 
addressing  the  International  Police  Exhibi- 
tion and  Conference,  I  was  asked  about  dis- 
tribution of  sterile  needles,  the  so-called 
Dutch  model. 

And  I  might  add  parenthetically 
that  is  what  Senator  Kennedy  was 
talking  about  just  a  moment  ago. 

1  responded,  as  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
the  notion  appalls  me.  It  sends  the  wrong 
signal. 

And  of  course  it  does,  Mr.  President. 

It  Is  a  mixed  signal.  How  can  we  tell 
people  that  drug  abuse  Is  wrong  and  harm- 
ful and  then  provide  them  with  the  means 
to  use  drugs? 

And  he  continued: 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington,  I  began 
to  research  this  Issue.  I  learned  that  In  Am- 
sterdam where  this  needle  exchange  pro- 
gram Is  ongoing,  the  distribution  of  sterile 
needles  In  exchange  for  dirty  ones  Increased 
from  25.000  to  600.000  in  one  year. 

He  said: 

What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  fear  of 
AIDS?  What  it  does  tell  me  Is  that  there  Is  a 
substantial  heroin  abuse  problem  In  Amster- 
dam. 

Mr.  Long  goes  on  to  quote  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  Zurich  concerning 
this  very  Issue,  needles,  the  providing 
of  needles  to  drug  addicts.  The  chief 
medical  officer  of  Zurich  according  to 
Mr.  Long  said: 

For  me  to  give  out  freely  an  Instrument 
absolutely  necessary  for  suicidal  behavior 
poses  ethical  problems  especially  when  you 
know  that  the  effect  is  rather  questionable. 

He  said: 

Before  we  Implement  this  type  of  policy,  I 
believe  that  we  must  look  at  the  conse- 
quences of  this  action.  Two  of  our  SUtes, 
Texas  and  Georgia,  do  not  now  have  a  pre- 
scription policy  regarding  needles.  An  Indi- 
vidual can  go  to  a  pharmacy  and  buy  sterile 
syringes  without  a  doctor's  prescription. 
Combined,  these  two  SUtes  have  about  16 
percent  of  the  AIDS  patients. 

What  does  this  teU  us,  you  ask?  This 
tells  us  that  even  If  sterile  needles  are 
available,  that  the  heroin  addict  is  not 


going  to  exchange  his  needles  for 
clean  ones.  Heroin  is  used  in  groups.  It 
is  a  social  behavior.  Will  dispensing 
clean  needles  change  this  behavior? 
Then  he  concludes.  "As  soon  as  a 
needle  is  used  and  it  becomes  dirty, 
will  addicts  throw  them  away  and  not 
reuse  them?  I  do  not  think  so." 

And  neither,  Mr.  President,  do  I.  So 
regardless  of  the  red  herring,  the  view- 
ing with  concern,  the  declaration  of 
alarm,  this  amendment  Is  good.  It  Is 
essential.  And  I  think  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration is  right  and  his  concerns 
have  not  been  unheard  because  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  an  association  of  more  than 
14,000  policemen  from  every  State  in 
this  country,  has  formally  condemned 
the  distribution  of  clean  needles  so- 
csdled  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  spread  of 
AIDS. 

So  I  say  again  my  amendment  does 
not  require  the  dispensing  of  clean 
needles.  Neither  does  the  bill.  My 
point  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  to  assure  that  Federal  dollars  will 
not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  just 
want  to  close  that  door  before  it  is 
opened  wide.  My  amendment  will 
simply  ensure  that  Federal  dollars  are 
not  used  to  dispense  needles  or  sy- 
ringes, and  if  the  Senators  are  truly 
concerned  about  the  fears  that  they 
have  expressed,  let  them  suggest  that 
the  amendment  be  modified  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  read,  "None  of  the 
funds  provided  under  this  act  or  an 
amendment  made  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  provide  hypodermic  needles  or 
syringes  for  drug  addicts,"  and  reading 
that  into  the  Record,  I  Intend  it  to  be 
legislative  history  as  to  the  intent  of 
this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes.  58  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  quite  clear  to  the  member- 
ship that  this  amendment  has  been 
poorly  drafted.  Now  we  are  finding  a 
difference  in  the  rationale  evidently 
for  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  wlU  just  take  a  moment  or  two  to 
correct  the  Record  on  the  points  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  referenced  the  study 
that  was  done  in  Amsterdam,  talking 
about  the  quotes  of  the  police  chiefs, 
that  I  year  the  treatment  centers  were 
dealing  with  25,000  and  the  next  year 
600,000.  And  the  way  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  say  it,  give 
them  the  needles  and  they  are  just  In- 
creasing in  terms  of  drug  use.  Baloney. 
The  police  chiefs  did  not  say  that  the 
number  of  drug  addicts  were  Increas- 
ing, but  that  the  number  attending 


treatment  centers  Increased.  And  If  he 
win  read  the  rest  of  that  speech,  he 
win  find  out  that  the  police  chiefs  said 
that  they  brought  the  spread  of  AIDS 
into  the  drug  community  virtually  to  a 
halt;  stopped  it.  It  was  a  success.  He 
made  our  point.  He  made  the  point. 
And  the  only  regret  of  those  involved 
in  the  program  is  that  the  program 
was  not  open  24  hours  a  day. 

We  are  not  advocating  that  this  Is 
the  only  program.  It  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful exchange.  You  have  to  give  the 
dirty  needle,  and  you  get  a  clean  one. 
It  does  halt  the  spread  of  this  within 
the  drug  or  IV  community. 

Mr.  President,  that  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  great  success.  People  in 
Amsterdam  believe  it  does.  No  one  is 
advocating  here  that  that  be  adopted 
in  any  city  or  community.  No  one  is. 
But  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  or  anyone  else  on 
being  concerned  about  individuals.  It 
is  the  whole  drug  utilization  program. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  an 
enormous  public  health  issue.  And  we 
have  less  than  a  handful  of  commimi- 
ties  and  States  xmder  very  restricted 
conditions  that  are  even  attempting  it 
on  the  basis  of  local  decisions.  And 
even  if  it  was  adjusted  to  the  way  that 
the  Senator  now  has  redescribed  it, 
whatever  that  might  be,  with  the  time 
limit  here  tonight  on  a  bill  that  has 
been  before  this  Senate  now  for 
months  and  months  and  months.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  if  the  others  are  prepared.  How 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  4 
minutes  and  50  seconds.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  2  minutes 
and  10  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  1  minute  and  35  seconds  left. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  noticed  the  mention 
by  the  Senator  about  the  Amsterdam 
project.  Amsterdam  has  been  held  up 
as  the  success  story  of  the  needle/ex- 
change programs.  Two  things  need  to 
be  underscored.  First,  there  Is  evidence 
to  show  that  despite  the  needle  ex- 
change program,  HIV  Infection  has 
spread  in  the  addict  population. 
Second,  even  if  the  program  has  suc- 
ceeded, the  Netherland's  lax  treat- 
ment of  drug  use  needs  to  be  contrast- 


ed with  America's  war  on  drugs  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  a 
needle  exchange  program  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  best  iUustration  of  how  Amster- 
dam treats  drug  use  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  November  15, 
1987.  Senators  might  recall  the  article. 
It  was  entitled,  "Coffee,  Tea  or  Mari- 
juana? Dutch  Let  Cafes  Sell  Drugs." 
The  article  discussed  the  coffeehouses 
in  Amsterdam  which  sell  cakes  and 
other  baked  goods  containing  marijua- 
na or  hashish.  Despite  some  crack- 
down by  officials,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticle, more  than  200  coffee  shops  con- 
tinue to  sell  openly  pot  pastries  as  well 
as  small  plastic  packets  of  marijuana 
and  hashish. 

The  article  points  out  that  the 
police  were  instructed  by  highed  offi- 
cials that  their  lowest  priority  was 
prosecuting  small-scale  sellers  or  pos- 
sessors of  soft  drugs.  Instead,  police 
seek  to  prevent  sales  to  children  under 
16;  soft  drugs  in  large  quantities  and 
coffee-shop  advertising. 

The  Insinuation  that  the  Nether- 
lands is  soft  on  soft  drugs  has  been 
corroborated  by  information  provided 
by  the  Netherlands  Embassy.  From 
these  materials,  it  Is  clear  that  soft 
drug  users  are  not  targeted: 

The  possession  of  small  amounts  of  drugs 
for  personal  use  Is  not  generally  the  target 
of  active  Investigative  work  and  does  not 
generally  lead  to  prosecution,  though  It  Is  in 
an  offense  as  such. 

I  say  aU  this.  Mr.  President,  to  show 
the  contrast  between  this  country  and 
others,  such  as  the  Netherlands, 
which  have  implemented  a  needle  ex- 
change program. 

And  how  successful  has  this  pro- 
gram been,  Mr.  President? 

It  depends  on  who  you  ask.  Mr. 
President.  According  to  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  E.G.  Bimlng  and  others  of 
the  Drug  Department  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  the  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Preliminary  findings  from  an  evaluation 
study  of  the  needle  and  syringe  exchange 
Indicate  that  l.v.  addicts  share  less  than  In 
the  early  eighties.  There  Is  no  evidence,  that 
a  needle  and  syringe  exchange  encourages 
addicts  to  Inject  more. 

The  writer  does  admit,  however,  that 
since  there  were  no  control  groups  in 
their  study,  the  effects  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  contain  AIDS,  including 
the  needle  and  syringe  exchange,  are 
difficult  to  determine. 

Johanna  A.R.  Van  Den  Hoek's 
report  to  the  Third  International 
AIDS  Conference  doesn't  Indicate  a 
success.  In  his  presentation,  he  com- 
mented on  the  results  of  an  epidemio- 
logical study  which  began  in  Decem- 
ber 1985.  An  abstract  of  his  comments 
as  they  appear  In  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  AIDS  on  page  69 
reads  as  follows: 

In  December  1985  an  epidemiological 
study  among  drug  addicts  In  Amsterdam 
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Amsterdam  has  been  held  up 
success  story  of  the  needle  ex- 
program  but  two  things  need 
underscored,    Mr.    President, 
the  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
„„  the  needle  exchange  program 
infection  has  spread  in  the  addict 
Second,   if   the   program 
succeeded,   the   Netherlands   lax 
...  of  drug  use  needs  to  be  con- 
„  with  the  war  on  drugs  that  is 
conducted  in  this  country,  if  you 
{ oing  to  try  to  evaluate  the  effica- 
a  needle  exchange  program  in 
1  Fnited  States, 
statement  refers  to  illustrations 
„  the  Amsterdam  drug-use  treat- 
appeared  and  has  been  conduct- 
a  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
ii^vember  15  of  last  year. 

President,  with  that,  I  am  pre- 
to  vote. 
J  ield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
„'s  time  has  expired. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
KENNEDY.   I   yield  myself    1 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Conrad].  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  66.  as  follows: 
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has  been  pointed  out  by  my  col- 

from  Utah,  the  Senator  from 

and   the   Senator   from 

California,  none  of  the  funds  provided 

und^r  this  act  shall  be  used  to  provide 

needles  or  syringes.  That 

virtually  prohibits  any  kind  of  help 

assistance  for  any  of  those  people 

home  care,  hospice  care.  IV 

„_,  and  anything  else.  The  lan- 

_  is  simple.  It  would  undermine  a 

essential  part  of  this  legislation.  I 

the  Members  will  vote  "no." 
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YEAS-19 
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NOT  VOTING— 15 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
has  been  yielded  back. 
BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
more  votes  after  this  one,  unless 
is  a  close  vote. 
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So  the  amendment  (No. 
rejected. 


1982)  was 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  floor  situation,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  stay  here  myself.  We 
can  debate  any  of  the  issues  involved 
in  this  legislation. 

We  have  an  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  technical  amendment  which  I 
intend  to  offer  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  and  myself. 

I  was  not  aware  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  the  acceptance  of  that 
amendment,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
either  offer  it  and  have  it  accepted  or 
offer  it,  debate  it,  and  dispose  of  it  to- 
night. 

I  had  refrained  from  offering  that 
amendment  because  it  appeared  there 
were  going  to  be  efforts  to  try  and  dis- 
assemble the  total  package. 

But  I  am  quite  prepared  to  offer  it, 
and  I  will  offer  that  at  this  time. 

I  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it  to- 
night or  to  have  it  there  for  consider- 
ation tomorrow. 

Just  as  a  point  of  inquiry,  I  would 
like  to  know  is  there  going  to  be  objec- 
tion to  the  manager's  amendment 
which  by  and  large  is  a  technical 
amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure.  Let  me  consider  it  for  a  moment. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    [Mr. 
Gore].  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  the  quonmi  call  because  I  am  not 
certain  what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  in  mind.  Is  he  going  to 
offer  a  substitute,  or  is  he  going  to 
offer  what  I  have  here,  which  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment? 

Mr.     KENNEDY.     The     perfecting 
amendment    is    what    I    intended    to 
offer. 
Mr.  HELMS.  You  said  a  substitute. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  apologize.  I  mis- 
spoke. It  is  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  Senator  go  ahead.  He  does 
not  have  to  have  unanimous  consent 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  The  Senator  is  very 
much  aware  that,  if  we  offer  that, 
there  will  be  the  opportunity  to  take 
any  of  those  amendments  and  reexam- 
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Ine  them.  This  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  committee.  I  intend  to  offer 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  so  that 
Members  will  know.  If  they  want  to 
key  their  amendments,  they  will  be 
able  to  do  it  to  the  technical  amend- 
ment. It  is  technical,  and  it  would  be 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  myself. 

But,  as  the  Senator  is  aware,  from  a 
parliamentary  point  of  view,  we  could 
begin  to  get  into  the  various  technical 
amendments.  I  suppose  I  cannot  really 
object  to  that  too  much.  Even  so,  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  that.  That  prob- 
ably makes  sense  even  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  he  does  not  want  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  per- 
fecting amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
I  would,  unless  there  is  some  problem 
with  that  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  That  would  obviously  ensure 
that  that  is  then  at  the  desk  and  it  is 
the  technical  amendment.  If  I  just 
send  it  to  the  desk,  all  the  other  po- 
tentials arise.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
are  not  up  front.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  just  so  we  are  protected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  Senator  withhold  that.  Maybe 
I  can  help  a  bit.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wanted  an 
amendment  to  be  laid  down  tonight 
for  consideration  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Suppose  I  do  that,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  it  will  be  laid 
aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  19 83 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1983. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  penduig 
amendment  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  hypodermic  needles 
or  syringes  to  drug  addicts. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
discuss  this  a  little  bit  further  in  the 
morning  at  the  wish  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  prepared  to  lay  it  aside 
for  this  evening,  if  that  is  his  wish. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possible  to  get  a  time  agreement  on 
this  amendment  and  then  this  would 
allow  us  to  vote  on  the  amendment  in 
the  morning  reasonably  early? 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  approximately  what  time  he 
would  expect  us  to  be  on  the  bill  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  would  hope  to  be 
on  the  bill  by  9:30. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  an  hour, 
equally  divided,  would  be  adequate, 
with  the  understanding  that  probably 


neither   side   would   use    that   much 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  One  hour  equally  divid- 
ed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  that  is  satisfactory 
to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Massswhusetts. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Or  less.  We  can  talk 
about  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  we  could  have  a  vote 
by  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  would  be  cutting 
it  a  little  short. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Could  the  Senator  say 
40  minutes,  equally  divided? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Why  not? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  40 
minutes  on  the  amendment,  equally 
divided,  with  no  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  start 
running  on  the  amendment  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:30  a.m.  This  would  mean 
that  there  would  be  a  roUcall  vote  at 
10:10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  cooperation  and  courtesy.  There 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  this 
evening. 

Does  the  manager  or  ranking 
member  have  anything  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  We  have  the 
technical  amendments.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  have  any  ob- 
jection to  my  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc?  It  is  just  in  terms  of 
drafting  other  amendments  so  that 
Members  will  know.  I  was  going  to  do 
it  later  on  in  the  process. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  to  object  to  that,  respectfully. 


EXTENSION  OF  APPLICATION 
TIME  UNDER  LEGALIZATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  action  on  this  bill  to- 
night, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  633.  H.R. 
4222,  an  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication period  under  the  legalization 
program. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 


Will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  exercise  my  right  to  object. 
When  we  first  passed  the  immigration 
bill  and  set  into  place  landmark  legis- 
lation to  try  to  address  the  flood  of  il- 
legal aliens  coming  into  the  country, 
there  was  a  substantial  falloff  in  the 
number  of  people  who  were  coming 
into  the  country  illegally. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  over  the  last  year  we  have  had  a 
60  percent  increase  in  our  index, 
which  is  the  measure  we  have  of  how 
many  people  are  entering  America  ille- 
gally, and  that  is  the  number  of  people 
who  are  being  apprehended. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  know  that  when  these  people  who 
are  apprehended  coming  in  illegally 
have  been  questioned  about  why  they 
have  decided  to  enter  the  country  ille- 
gally, in  trying  to  ascertain  what  has 
happened  that  caused  a  60  percent  in- 
crease over  the  last  year,  their  re- 
sponse has  basically  been  that,  while 
the  number  of  people  coming  in  ille- 
gally fell  off  when  we  passed  the  bill, 
there  has  been  a  growing  consensus 
that  we  were  not  going  to  enforce  the 
law. 

As  a  result,  that  word  has  spread 
and  as  a  result  we  have  had  a  mam- 
moth increase  in  the  number  of  people 
entering  the  coimtry  illegally. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  came  in  now  and 
changed  the  law  on  the  very  eve  of  it 
going  into  effect,  the  net  result  would 
be  to  cast  further  doubt  on  the  credi- 
bility of  the  law  and  I  think  that 
would  bring  numerous  people  across 
the  border  illegally. 

I  think,  secondly,  there  is  a  potential 
for  a  cruel  hoax  here  and  that  is  201 
Members  of  the  House  voted  against 
this  bill.  The  president  has  said  he  is 
going  to  veto  the  bill.  That  veto  with 
that  vote  in  the  House  would  clearly 
be  sustained. 

There  are  people  out  there  tonight 
who  are  trying  to  decide  whether,  on 
May  4,  they  want  to  get  in  line  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  sign  their  name  and 
pay  a  fee  to  get  the  best  gift  that  this 
world  can  give  you,  which  is  the  right 
to  live  in  America. 

If  this  bill  comes  up,  if  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  they  are  going 
to  be  uncertain  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  and  a  lot  of  people  that  have 
got  a  chance  to  live  in  America  legally 
are  not  going  to  be  there  in  line, 
thinking  they  are  going  to  get  7  more 
months.  That  is  not  going  to  happen. 
So  for  the  sake  of  saying  to  the 
world  we  are  going  to  enforce  the  law 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  misled,  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
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KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  The 

.  must  act  this  week  on  the  bill 

4222)  to  extend  the  application 

for    the    amnesty    program, 

under  current  law  will  end  on 


Judiciary  Subcommittee   hear- 

lave  shown  that,  while  Immigra- 

I  tervice  and  church  and  communi- 

around  the  coimtry  have 

an  extraordinary  job  in  imple- 

the  amnesty,  more  time  is 

needed. 

a    quirk    in    the    Immigration 
^  Act  of  1986,  one  amnesty  pro- 
for  Special  Agricultural  Work- 
not  end  imtU  November  30. 
the  main  amnesty  program 
next  week,  on  May  4.  The  Senate 
correct   this    imbalance,    and 
the  two  amnesty  programs  to 
ct)ncurrently. 

House  bill  now  ready  for  action 

Senate  makes  no  change  in  the 

for    amnesty.    The    require- 

established  by  Congress  in  the 

act   would    remain    intact.    We 

simply  be  allowing  more  time 

those  who  qualify  to  get  their  ap- 

in. 

date,  some  1.3  million  applica- 

have  been  received.  Despite  this 

survey  after  survey,  including 

by   the   Immigration   Service 

have  shown  that  there  is  still 

misinformation  and  fear 

.     the  program,  and  large  nimibers 
p<  tentially  eUgible  applicants  have 
inhibited  from  coming  forward, 
the    May    4    deadline    has    ap- 
the  Immigration  Service  has 
overcome  these  fears,  and  im- 
officers  are  permitting  per- 
file  brief  applications,  to  be 
later, 
the  demand  is  overwhelming, 
.here  is  not  enough  time  to  meet 
time  is  clearly  needed  for  the 
to  run  its  course.  Experts  have 
before  our  Immigration  Sub- 
that  as  many  as  500,000 
persons  will  not  have  applied 
May  4  deadline, 
recent  article  in  the  New  York 
describes  a  compelling  situation 
Angeles.  The  director  of  a  vol- 
agency  says  that  under  the  ini- 
INS  regulations,  the  agency  in- 
as  many  as  a  thousand  appli- 
that  they  were  not  qualified  and 
not    apply.    However,    recent 
in    the    regulations— in    the 
to  Government"  rule,  to  name 
one— would  now  permit  them  to 
As  the  director  says,  getting 
irord  out  about  the  rule  change  "is 
;omething  you  can  do  on  Spanish- 
TV.  Cases  like  these  are  why 
is  so  important." 
frustrating  experience  is  being 
__    in    hundreds    of    agencies 
the  country  struggling  desper- 
to  implement  the  amnesty  pro- 
before  the  deadline  is  reached. 
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A  survey  by  the  Immigration  Service 
itself  cortducted  last  October  found 
among  the  potentially  eligible  popula- 
tion that:  39  percent  didn't  know  how 
to  apply;  45  percent  didn't  have  the 
money  to  apply;  49  percent  believed 
they  aren't  eligible  and  don't  try;  and 
25  percent  were  afraid  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service. 

And  these  concerns  have  been 
echoed  in  a  survey  earlier  this  year 
funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

What  is  needed  most  is  more  time. 
Last  week,  the  House  passed  a  bi-parti- 
san measure  to  extend  the  application 
period  for  6  months.  The  House- 
passed  measure  would  simply  bring 
the  regular  amnesty  program  in  line 
with  the  special  agricultural  worker 
amnesty  also  established  under  the 
1986  reform  law.  The  application  dead- 
line under  the  agricultural  amnesty  is 
November  30,  rather  than  the  shorter 
May  4  deadline  for  the  regular  amnes- 
ty. 

This  legislation  makes  no  other 
change  in  the  legalization  program. 
The  criteria  for  amnesty  remain  pre- 
cisely as  Congress  established  them 
under  the  1986  law. 

No  one  who  isn't  already  qualified 
for  amnesty  would  benefit  from  this 
extension  bill. 

Experts  who  appeared  before  our 
Immigration  Subcommittee  earlier 
this  month  indicated  that  as  many  as 
500,000  qualified  persons  will  not  have 
applied  by  May  4.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  some 
100,000  may  be  excluded. 

Whatever  the  exact  nxmaber,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  literally  thousands  of 
people  who  are  eligible  for  amnesty 
have  not  come  forward  yet— and  will 
not  come  forward  by  the  deadline  next 
Wednesday. 

Extension  of  the  deadline  will  not 
require  additional  appropriations.  The 
program  is  fully  funded  through  appli- 
cation fees.  And  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice will  have  to  keep  its  legalization  of- 
fices open  for  another  several  months 
anyway,  not  only  to  receive  applica- 
tions under  the  longer  agricultural 
worker  amnesty,  but  also  to  process 
applications  already  submitted  under 
the  basic  legalization  program. 

The  other  costs  mentioned  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimate 
are  already  appropriated  in  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act  of  1986  and  other 
statutes. 

Also,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  enforcement  benefits  of  le- 
galization. Congress  passed  an  amnes- 
ty program,  partly  because  it  was  the 
humanitarian  thing  to  do.  but  also  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  turn  our  enforce- 
ment efforts  to  the  future.  The  goal 
was  to  help  the  Immigration  Service 
by  removing  the  burden  of  deporting 
people  who  already  had  deep  roots  in 
this  country.  The  more  people  who 
qualify  for  amnesty,  the  fewer  the  Im- 


migration Service  has  to  use  its  re- 
sources against  in  its  enforcement 
work. 

There  is  no  justification  for  cutting 
off  the  program  on  May  4.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  House-passed  bill, 
and  grant  a  6-month  extension  of  the 
deadline. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  candor,  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
intense  opposition  that  some  Senators 
are  bringing  to  this  issue.  We  know 
who  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  the  May  4  deadline  are.  They 
are  the  people  who  are  the  most  fear- 
ful of  Government  and  the  INS.  They 
are  the  poorest  and  the  least  educated 
fellow  human  beings  in  our  midst. 
They  live  in  the  worst  conditions. 
They  are  the  most  likely  to  be  victims 
of  discrimination  and  crime.  They 
exist  in  the  deepest  shadows  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  speak  the  least  English, 
they  read  the  fewest  newspapers,  they 
see  the  least  television.  They  know  the 
fewest  friends,  and  they  have  the 
fewest  contracts  with  the  outside 
world.  Often,  they  are  afraid  even  to 
be  seen  on  the  streets  or  in  public.  In  a 
sense,  they  are  500,000  Anne  Franks, 
locked  in  the  attics  of  America— but 
with  one  great  difference,  because  they 
have  a  chance  for  a  better  life, 
life. 

Of  all  people  in  America,  they  are 
the  least  likely  to  Icnow  their  rights. 
But  they  do  have  rights,  because  in 
1986  the  U.S.  Congress  gave  them 
rights.  And  now,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  those  rights  are  about  to 
slip  away,  because  an  unseeing  and  un- 
caring Congress  is  refusing  to  act. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  actual- 
ly seem  eager  to  nullify  those  rights 
by  insisting  on  the  May  4  deadline. 

In  a  situation  like  this,  opponents  of 
extending  the  deadline  may  have  the 
upper  hand— because  when  time  is 
short,  the  advantage  usually  goes  to 
those  bent  on  preventing  Congress 
from  acting. 

But  the  Senators  who  oppose  us  now 
are  some  of  the  same  Senators  who  op- 
posed Amnesty  from  the  start.  They 
filibustered  against  it  in  1986,  and 
they  are  threatening  to  filibuster 
against  it  now. 

Well,  the  Senate  rejected  their 
harsh  and  unfair  arguments,  then,  and 
we  should  reject  them  again  now. 

And  we  should  do  so  with  all  the 
more  conviction  of  the  rightness  of 
our  action,  because  extending  the 
deadline  is  no  nose  under  the  tent.  It 
is  no  second  amnesty. 

It  is  no  invitation  to  any  person  in 
any  other  coimtry  to  come  to  the 
United  States  illegally,  in  the  hope 
that  some  future  Congress  will  grant 
some  future  amnesty.  It  is  no  more  an 
invitation  of  that  sort,  than  repeal  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  on  oil  is  an  invi- 
tation to  the  oil  industry  to  jack  up  its 
prices. 


We  all  know  that  we  extend  dead- 
lines for  taxes— why  not  for  amnesty? 

Congress  enacted  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram in  good  faith,  and  we  should  not 
implement  it  in  bad  faith.  The  simple 
truth  is,  the  May  4  deadline  has 
turned  out  to  be  too  short  and  too 
harsh.  To  refuse  to  extend  it  is  cruel 
and  vindictive— and  it  is  mean-spirited 
and  out  of  character  for  Congress  to 
look  the  other  way,  while  the  door  of 
America  closes  on  the  rights  of  so 
many. 

Justice  in  America  Is  often  said  to  be 
blind.  But  it  is  not  blind  today.  We  see 
with  relentless  clarity  what  we  are 
doing.  We  know  that  the  hopes  and 
perhaps  the  very  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  communities  across  America 
are  at  stake. 

They  may  not  be  American  citi- 
zens—yet. But  they  are  here  in  the 
land  of  America,  and  they  have  rights 
under  the  laws  of  America. 

A  simple  extension  is  simple  justice. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  it— and  I 
ask  this  question  of  any  Senator  who 
would  deny  this  modest  and  eminently 
fair  relief— how  do  you  think  it  feels  to 
slam  the  door  of  America  on  100,000 
fingers?  Does  that  make  America 
America? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles  and  edito- 
rials supporting  extension  of  the  dead- 
line may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  large  number 
of  organizations  around  the  country 
favoring  the  extension. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
11.  1988] 

The  Alien  Amnesty  Deadline  Shoijld  Be 
Extended— Despite  the  Good  Job  the  INS 
Has  Done 

(By  Doris  M.  Meissner) 

The  congressional  immigration  legaliza- 
tion program  gives  all  eligible  aliens  one 
year  to  apply  for  legal  status,  yes  or  no? 

No. 

Congress  fashioned  four  separate  legaliza- 
tion programs.  One  is  for  people  illegally  in 
the  United  States  since  Jan.  1,  1972.  There 
is  no  deadline  for  their  applications.  The 
second  is  for  agricultural  workers  who 
worked  In  the  US  for  specified  periods 
during  1984.  1985.  or  '86.  They  have  umtil 
Dec.  I,  1988,  to  apply. 

A  third  is  for  Cubans  and  Haitians,  for 
whom  federal  assistance  but  not  legal  status 
has  been  granted  since  1981.  They  have 
until  Nov.  6,  1988,  to  apply.  Finally,  there  is 
the  general  legalization  for  all  other  illegal 
aliens  who  can  show  continuous  residence 
here  since  Jan.  1,  1982.  Their  application 
period  ends  May  4,  unless  Congress  extends 
the  deadline. 

When  Congress  mandated  legalization,  its 
intent  was  both  altruistic— authorizing  legal 
status  for  people  who  "have  contributed  for 
years  toward  our  economic  and  social  well- 
being"— and  pragmatic— strengthening 
future  immigration  enforcement  under  em- 
ployer sanctions  by  allowing  the  govern- 


ment "to  target  Its  enforcement  efforts  on 
new  flows  of  undocumented  aliens." 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  maximum 
possible  number  of  those  eligible  must 
apply.  That  number  is  In  the  range  of  1.8  to 
2.6  million  for  the  general  legalization,  the 
biggest  and  best  known  of  the  programs.  So 
far,  just  under  1.15  million  have  come  for- 
ward. A  late  surge  may  bring  the  number  to 
1.3  million— or  500,000  people  short  of  the 
low  point  of  the  range. 

Tc  "meet  our  goal  of  every  possible  person 
who's  eligible,"  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  (INS)  has  announced  it 
will  now  allow  an  additional  60  days  for  doc- 
umentation to  be  submitted  as  long  as  a 
skeletal  application  is  filed  by  the  May  4 
deadline.  It  will  also  reimburse  assistance 
organizations  and  states  for  referring  new 
applicants. 

These  steps  cap  an  already  exemplary 
record  of  efficient  application  processing, 
adjustments  in  regulations  where  needed, 
evening  and  weekend  hours,  and  attractive 
offices  staffed  with  courteous,  sympathetic 
personnel. 

Even  so.  INS's  research  shows  that  while 
Immigrant  groups  are  aware  of  the  legaliza- 
tion program,  many  Individuals  wrongly  be- 
lieve they  are  Ineligible.  An  aggressive  pub- 
licity campaign  to  overcome  these  mis- 
impressions  has  not  yet  generated  a  real  rise 
In  application  rates. 

So  it  is  curious  that  INS  Is  actively  cam- 
paigning against  legislation  that  would  do 
the  one  thing  it  cannot:  extend  the  life  of 
the  program.  Officials  argue  that  extension 
Is  not  needed,  because  more  people  have  al- 
ready applied  than  In  any  other  nation's 
program.  They  assert  that  extension  re- 
quires concomitant  adjustments  In  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Immigration 
reform  law.  Finally,  they  say  that  an  exten- 
sion would  be  confusing  and  would  require  a 
congressional  appropriation  to  cover  costs. 

These  argximents  do  not  hold  up.  More 
people  have  applied  here  than  elsewhere  be- 
cause there  were  more  here  to  start  with. 
Extension  does  not  presume  a  change  In  the 
equation  upon  which  Immigration  reform 
was  based;  it  simply  allots  more  time  to  ac- 
complish what  was  already  bargained  for. 

A  later  deadline  would  be  no  less  confus- 
ing than  the  numerous  changes  in  eligibility 
and  documentation  requirements  which 
have  (properly)  been  made  all  along  to  im- 
prove the  progrsim.  And  cost  factors  can  be 
addressed  by  shifting  personnel  and  consoli- 
dating offices,  as  INS  has  also  done  all 
along,  to  comply  with  the  congressional  re- 
quirement that  legalization  be  self-financ- 
ing. 

The  only  real  Issue  before  Congress  is 
whether  additional  time  will  generate  a  sub- 
stantially larger  number  of  applications.  No 
one  can  say  for  certain.  What  can  be  said  Is 
that  legalization  has  been  a  massive  under- 
taking that  represents  a  great  leap  into  the 
unknown  for  the  government,  assistance  or- 
ganizations, and  eligible  aliens  alike. 

Important  elements,  such  as  court  rulings 
on  key  issues  in  the  government's  regula- 
tions and  effective  community  outreach,  are 
only  now  falling  Into  place.  And  even  If  an- 
other half  million  or  more  apply,  the  re- 
maining Illegal  population  in  the  country 
will  still  be  about  twice  the  number  legal- 
ized, given  the  eligibility  restrictions  Con- 
gress set.  So  it  Is  strongly  in  our  interest  to 
ensure  that  the  maximum  number  of  those 
who  can  qualify  do  so.  A  deadline  is  neces- 
sary. But  It  should  err  on  the  side  of  Inclu- 
sion. 

There  is  no  "right"  period  of  time  to 
ensure  a  successful  program.  Other  coun- 


tries' programs  have  ranged  from  two 
months  to  two  years,  most  having  extended 
the  time  Inltltdly  designated.  In  the  US  case, 
the  different  application  deadlines  among 
the  discrete  programs  are  arbitrary,  crea- 
tures of  the  chaotic  nature  of  the  legislative 
process.  If  Congress  was  comfortable  allow- 
ing some  to  have  until  Dec.  1,  1988,  to  gain 
legal  status,  it  should  be  willing  to  tender 
the  same  offer  to  all. 
Should  Congress  correct  itself  now?  Yes! 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24.  1988] 
Give  Illegal  Aliens  More  Tike 

The  1986  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  provided  amnesty  for  the  estimated 
1.4  million  to  2  million  undocumented  aliens 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  since 
before  1982.  But  with  the  May  4  deadline 
less  than  two  weeks  away,  only  1.2  million 
have  applied.  Fairness  Justifies  an  exten- 
sion. 

The  new  law  deters  Illegal  Immigrants  by 
sanctions  against  employers  who  hire  them, 
and  offers  legal  status  to  aUens  who  have 
lived  in  the  shadows  for  years.  This  amnesty 
got  off  to  a  slow  start,  in  part  because  of  ad- 
ministrative problems  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  now  admits. 

It  also  took  time  for  aliens  to  feel  comfort- 
able crossing  the  new  welcome  mat  at  the 
door  of  an  agency  responsible  for  catching 
Illegals.  Now.  with  the  deadline  looming,  the 
process  finally  has  begun  to  run  more 
sinoothly  and  community  outreach  efforts 
are  more  effective. 

Applications  are  flooding  in  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  10,000  a  day,  up  from  about  2,000 
a  day  in  January.  Rather  than  give  these  ef- 
forts more  time  to  reap  results,  the  Immi- 
gration Service  clings  to  the  requirements 
that  aliens  must  apply  for  amnesty  by  May 
4.  The  I.N.S.  makes  only  a  grudging  conces- 
sion—an additional  60  days  to  submit  sup- 
porting documents. 

With  more  time,  another  100,000  to 
500.000  aliens  who  deserve  a  chance  at  legal 
status  might  come  out  of  the  shadows.  The 
House  therefore  recently  voted  213  to  201  to 
extend  the  amnesty  deadline,  without  ex- 
panding eligibility,  to  Nov.  30.  The  Senate 
should  take  up  similar  legislation  this  week. 

Still,  the  Immigration  Service  objects, 
citing  low-ball  estimates  of  those  eligible 
and  suggesting  that  most  of  those  likely  to 
apply  will  do  so  by  May  4.  The  agency  urges 
a  Presidential  veto.  But  given  the  last- 
minute  surge  in  applications,  why  not 
extend  the  deadline  to  accommodate  as 
many  eligible  aliens  as  possible? 

Little  harm  could  come  from  erring  on  the 
side  of  generosity.  That  would  do  justice  to 
the  Immigration  Service's  own  progress  in 
overcoming  the  aliens'  fears.  Congress  and 
the  Administration  need  to  unite — in  a 
hurry— to  give  aliens  seeking  amnesty  what 
they  need  most:  a  little  more  time. 

[Prom  the  Tribune  (San  Diego,  CA),  Apr.  2. 

1988] 

Extend  Amnesty.  Affirm  Promise 

"Live  the  dream  that  brought  you  to 
America,"  says  the  message  on  the  milk 
carton,  "Legalization  ends  May  4.  1988. 
Apply  now." 

As  the  year  of  amnesty  enters  its  final 
month,  the  Inunlgration  and  Naturalization 
Service  Is  making  a  media  blitz.  Some  would 
say  it's  too  little,  too  late.  Amnesty  advo- 
cates answer,  "Now  that  It's  finally  moving, 
let's  not  stop." 

More  than  2  million  people  were  expected 
to  apply  for  legalization.  Only  about  1.1  mil- 
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-^j,.^  have  done  so.  Another  400.000 
workers   have  applied  for  a  special 
\  rorkers'  amnesty. 

\i  Idering  the  fears  of  the  undocument- 
( ome  out  of  hiding,  the  million  amnes- 
Ucations  represent  a  massive  leap  of 
But  hundreds  of  thousands  have  re- 
in  hiding.   They   are   fearful,   re- 
suspicious  or  simply  unaware  they 
ialify  for  amnesty. 
Carnegie  Foundation,  in  a  study  of 
blames  the  INS  for  poor  communi- 
regulatory     changes,     processing 
,;.  and  other  bureaucratic  problems. 
Tfranscentury   Foundation   study  con- 
that  the  program  has  been  'more 
,,  ■  to  men  than  to  women;  to  Mexicans 
(ther  nationalities;  to  people  In  Call- 
over  other  states,  and  to  blue-collar 
.„s  over  middle/class  aliens.  "Checks 
t  ilances  in  the  U.S.  government,"  the 
adds,  "have  made  it  much  more  diffi- 
ir  the  United  States  to  provide  amnes- 
lllegal  Immigrants  than  It  was  for  the 
Its  of  Canada  and  Australia." 
a's  cherished  system  of  checks  and 
^o  should  not  be  compromised  for  le- 
aon.  But  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
for  the  country's  future  as  a  land  of 
mmlgrants  makes  extension  vital. 

.y.  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 

a  bill  to  extend  the  legalization 

to   Nov.   30— the   same   date   the 

,u.ier  legalization  program  will  end. 

INS  opposes  It,  which  is  understand- 

>ecause  of  the  bureaucratic  difficulties 

yj\  itlnulng  the  effort.  But  these  dlfflcul- 

sf  ould  not  hinder  the  higher  purpose  of 

ig  amnesty  available  to  all  who  could 

We  urge  Congress  to  pass  this  ex- 

and  the  INS  to  Implement  It. 

ufy  will  not  look  at  whether  the  am- 

program  was  accomplished  within  the 

I   dates   set   by   Congress.   Nor   will 

generations  care  who  was  to  blame 

failure. 

•sty  will  be  judged  on  whether  it  sue- 
in  bringing  the  majority  of  undocu- 
._  people  Into  the  light  of  law.  Even 
an  extension,  millions  of  people  who 
after  the  1982  cutoff  date  will  not  be 
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dream  of  the  day  when  they  wiU  be. 
amnesty  that  Congress  has  passed  Is 
irst  step  toward  a  new  era  when  an 
nation  without  rights  no  longer  will  be 
in  this  land  of  rights.  Sadly,  that  era 
is  still  far  off.  But  setting  a  precedent  of 
amni  sty  Is  vital  to  heal  the  wounds  in  our 
socle  ty  caused  by  the  crime  and  injustice  of 
lllegi  X  Immigration. 
Th  B  amnesty  is  only  a  beginning,  not  an 
A  beginning  for  Illegal  aliens  to  become 
anent  residents  and  citizens.  A  begln- 
^  for  America  to  renew  its  commitment 
li^migrants.  A  beginning  for  legalized  Im- 
to  achieve  the  American  dream- 
er America  to  harness  those  dreams. 
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[Ft-om  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Dec.  20. 
1987] 


GrVE  AMNESTY  MORE  TiME 

single  law  has  had  more  impact  on 
during  the  past  year  than  the  Imml- 
1  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986. 
whl4h  provides  amnesty  for  undocumented 
who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
„.^  since  Jan.  1.  1982.  After  years 
1  (Tangling,   Congress  passed  the  act  to 
control  the  flow  of  Illegal  immigrants 
the  United  States.  It  was  signed  into 
in  Nov.  6,  1986. 
Iilplementation  of  the  law  required  a  deli- 
cat^  touch,  but  the  responsible  organization. 
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the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
has  proceeded  with  a  heavy  hand.  Still,  the 
INS  was  the  only  government  agency  that 
could  do  the  job. 

Suddenly,  by  the  stroke  of  the  presiden- 
tial pen.  the  INS  was  told  to  switch  gears; 
from  the  agency  that  tenaciously  hunted 
down  illegals  and  deported  them  to  a  kind- 
hearted  agency  extending  the  olive  branch 
of  amnesty. 

Uttle  wonder  Illegal  aliens  reacted  with 
fear  and  suspicion. 

While  the  INS  originally  projected  that 
about  4  million  undocumented  aliens  would 
apply  for  amnesty,  only  about  I  million 
have  surfaced.  Yet  the  backlog  on  process- 
ing applications  is  huge— only  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  applications  have  reached  a  final 
determination.  And  many  experts  feel  the 
INS  Is  letting  other  business  go  to  deal  with 
the  amnesty  overload. 

Granted,  the  INS  was  given  a  massive  task 
in  establishing  107  amnesty  centers  around 
the  country  and  publicizing  the  new  law. 
But  imagine  how  overloaded  the  system 
would  be  If  the  expected  number  of  illegals 
had  applied. 

Distrust  of  the  INS  Is  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  slow  rate  of  amnesty  applications. 
Lack  of  knowledge  is  another  key  factor. 
That's  why  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  has 
made  this  story  a  top  priority— publishing 
Information  In  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 
But  in  New  York,  for  Instance,  where  only 
about  one-fifth  of  Illegals  believed  to  be 
there  had  applied  for  amnesty  a  year  after 
the  law  was  passed,  efforts  to  publicize  the 
new  law  have  only  recently  begun  to  pick  up 

It's  unfortunate  that  public  service  an- 
nouncements about  anmesty  are  rarely 
shown  on  television  during  prime  time. 

Still,  given  time,  the  public  education  pro- 
gram win  be  successful.  Eventually,  the 
word  will  spread  and  most  Illegals  will  un- 
derstand the  opportunity  they  are  being  of- 
fered. That,  however,  is  only  part  of  the 
remedy. 

A  Times  Herald  survey  bemg  published 
today  Indicates  as  many  as  40  percent  of 
those  eligible  for  the  legalization  program 
are  not  applying— not  because  they  aren't 
aware  of  the  program,  but  because  they 
cannot  meet  the  rigorous  documentation  re- 
quirements, fear  the  government  and  are 
afraid  they  will  be  separated  from  their 
families.  .  . 

The  question  of  family  unity  is  critical. 
Splitting  up  homes  Is  hardly  the  American 
way.  and  illegal  aliens  must  be  treated  by 
American  standards.  Legal  or  not,  they  are 
here.  It  demeans  us  to  use  totalitarian 
methods  to  cure  our  Immigration  problems. 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  spouses  and  chUdren.  In  Oc- 
tober the  lawmakers  voted  down  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  amnesty  to  members  of  a 
qualified  illegal's  nuclear  family.  Last  week, 
by  one  vote,  House-Senate  conferees  killed  a 
comparable  amendment  that  was  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  omnibus  spending  bill. 

Congress  should  reconsider.  While  split- 
ting up  families  may  be  justified  on  ab- 
struse, technical  grounds,  we  find  it  distaste- 
ful to  force  people  to  trade  their  spouses 
and  children  for  a  chance  at  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. The  INS  has  said  children  won't  be  de- 
ported, which  leaves  spouses  at  risk. 

It  seems  the  INS  is  having  a  difficult  time 
adapting  to  Its  new  role.  The  agency  cannot 
resist  playing  hardball  with  Illegals,  with 
continuing  raids  and  the  recent  directive 
that  lllegaU  better  not  be  foolish  enough  to 
return  home  for  Christmas  without  U.S. 


government   permission— granted   only   for 
medical  emergencies. 

That's  a  wonderful  way  to  encourage 
people  to  come  forward. 

Until  either  the  INS  or  Congress  finds  the 
courage  and  compassion  to  assure  illegals 
they  can  apply  for  amnesty  without  jeop- 
ardizing their  families,  the  application  rate 
will  remain  too  low. 

For  Immigration  reform  to  work  as 
planned,  those  eligible  for  anmesty  must  re- 
ceive it.  Sanctions  against  employers  who 
hire  undocumented  aliens,  which  had  to  be 
delayed  because  of  the  INS"  fault  education 
program,  are  now  rumbling  Into  action. 
That's  essential.  It  cuts  off  the  primary  at- 
traction of  the  United  States  to  Illegals- 
jobs. 

But  there  are  problems  with  employer 
sanctions  as  well.  Fraud  has  surfaced  In 
many  cases,  especially  in  the  Special  Agri- 
culture Worker  program.  In  Florida,  for  In- 
stance, as  many  as  half  of  the  42,000  SAW 
applicants  are  suspected  of  using  bogus  doc- 
uments to  back  up  their  claims. 

The  INS  has  also  had  a  problem  of  dis- 
tricts using  different  guidelines.  This  cre- 
ates confusion  and  encourages  Illegals  to 
"shop"  for  a  district  to  suit  their  needs. 
Clearly,  all  Illegals  should  meet  the  same 
standards. 

Gauging  the  effectiveness  of  Immigration 
reform  is  difficult.  Its  ultimate  goal  is  to 
bring  U.S.  borders  under  control.  But  the 
orUy  quantitative  tool  available  to  measure 
Its  success  is  the  number  of  apprehensions. 
Although  border  arrests  have  dropped  by  30 
percent  since  the  law's  implementation, 
there's  no  way  to  tell  if  this  means  fewer  U- 
legals  are  crossing  the  border  or  If  it  is 
simply  the  result  of  less  stringent  enforce- 
ment. 

Given  the  numerous  problems,  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  May  4.  1988.  deadline  for 
amnesty  applications  must  be  extended. 
Rep.  Charies  Schumer.  D-N.Y.,  is  ready  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  a  one-year  extension, 
and  Congress  should  approve  it. 

Extending  the  arbitrary  deadline  only  en- 
ables more  qualified  illegals  to  apply  for  am- 
nesty: it  does  not  alter  the  qualification  re- 
quirements. WhUe  some  deadline  must  be 
kept  to  encourage  illegals  to  act  quickly, 
there  is  no  reason  not  to  extend  it  long 
enough  for  the  INS  and  Congress  to  get 
their  act  together. 


Groups  Supporting  Extension  of 
Deadlines  for  Amnesty  Appucations 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 

ice 

American  Immigration  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

Asian  Pacific  American  Legal  Center. 

Church  World  Service,  National  CouncU 
of  Churches.  USA. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ices. „  ^  , 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

The  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World 
Relief  Migration  Ministry,  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


World  Relief  of  the  National  Association 
of  Evangelicals. 

American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

City  of  Chicago. 

Chicago  Committee  on  Immigrant  Protec- 
tion (over  40  groups). 

Coalition      for      Humane      Immigration 
Reform  of  Los  Angeles  (over  40  groups). 

Coalition  of  Florida  Farmworker  Organi- 
zations. 

El    ConciHo    Del    Condado    De    Ventura 
(Ventura,  California). 

Farmworker  Justice  Pimd. 

Greater  Miami  United. 

Haitian  Refugee  Center. 

Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 

International  Institute  of  Rhode  Island. 

International  Institute  of  the  New  Jersey 
Area. 

LEAP  Immigration  Project  (Seattle). 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

Massachusetts    Immigrant    and    Refugee 
Advocacy  Coalition  (over  40  groups). 

National    Association   of   Latino   Elected 
and  Appointed  Officials. 

National  Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees 
(over  20  groups). 

National    Jewish    Community    Relations 
Advisory  Coimcil  (over  120  groups). 

National  Rainbow  Coalition. 

New  York  Association  of  New  Americans, 
Inc. 

Nlcaraguan  American  Women's  Civic  As- 
sociation. 

North  Texas  Immigration  Coalition. 

Orange  County  Coalition  for  Immigrant 
Rights. 

Rhode  Island  Immigration  Reform  Steer- 
ing Committee. 

San    Diego    Immigration    Law    Coalition 
(over  20  groups). 

San   Francisco   Coalition   for   Immigrant 
and  Refugee  Rights. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Southwest  Voter  Registration  and  Educa- 
tion Project. 

Texas  Bar  Association,  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Committee. 

Volunteers  of  Legal  Service  (New  York). 

Washington  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  under  Law. 

American  Bar  Association. 

Archbishop  Theodore  McCarrlck,  Newark. 

California    State    Assembly,    (unanimous 
support  for  resolution). 

Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardln,  Chicago. 

Cardinal  Bernard  Law,  Boston. 

Governor  Mario  Cuomo.  New  York. 

Governor    Michael    Dukakis,    Massachu- 
setts. 

Immigration  Reform  Network  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (more  than  40  groups). 

Illinois  Governors  Task  Force. 

Mayor  Raymond  Flynn,  Boston. 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley.  Los  Angeles. 

Mayor  Art  Agnos.  San  Francisco. 

Mayor  Wilson  Goode.  Philadelphia. 

Mayor  Ed  Koch,  New  York  City. 

Doris  Melssner,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace. 

Mexican    American    Bar    Association    of 
Texas. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 

National  Council  of  State  Human  Service 
Administrators. 

National  Governors'  Association. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

Nationalities  Service  Center  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

New  Jersey  Immigration  Policy  Network 
(more  than  40  groups). 

David  North,  New  TransCentury  Founda- 
tion. 


North  Texas  Immigration  Coalition  (more 
than  25  groups). 

Rhode  Island  Immigration  Reform  Steer- 
ing Committee. 

San  Diego  City  Council. 

Ventura  County  (CA)  Task  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  for  both  Sena- 
tors to  speak  on  this  request,  while  re- 
serving my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yielding. 
First  of  all.  let  us  make  it  clear  that 
the  amnesty  provision  put  people  who 
came  to  America  illegally  in  front  of 
14  million  people  who  have  applied  to 
come  to  America  legally.  We  set  out 
the  most  generous  amnesty  provision 
that  I  am  aware  has  ever  been  offered 
anywhere  by  any  developed  nation  on 
Earth.  Twelve  months  in  which  people 
had  an  opportunity  to  come  forward 
and  document  that  they  had  been 
here  since  1982. 

Now  we  have  gone  out  and  adver- 
tised that  people  should  come  forward. 
We  have  taken  the  extraordinary  step 
of  saying  that,  come  midnight  on  the 
4th.  you  do  not  have  to  have  applied: 
you  do  not  have  had  to  have  had  the 
paperwork  in;  you  simply  have  to  be  in 
line  by  midnight  on  the  4th  to  sign 
your  name  and  to  pay  the  fee  and  that 
then  you  have  got  2  months  to  do  the 
paperwork. 

How  anybody  can  call  that  cruel  and 
inhuman,  I  do  not  know.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  we  have  had  a  60-percent 
inflow,  60-percent  increase  in  the 
inflow  of  illegal  aliens.  And  why  is 
that  happening?  It  is  happening,  Mr. 
President,  because  there  is  clear  belief 
that  there  are  going  to  be  additional 
grantings  of  amnesty.  There  is  clear 
belief  that  we  are  not  going  to  enforce 
the  law. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  immigration 
bill  but  I  have  faithfully  worked  to  try 
to  execute  the  law  and  enforce  the  law 
because  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  And 
to  try  to  change  it  now  on  the  eve  of 
implementation  is  to  send  the  wrong 
signal  all  over  the  world. 

Finally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  not  being 
humane  with  this  action.  This  bill  is 
not  going  to  become  law.  We  know  it  is 
not  going  to  become  law.  We  know  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  it.  We  know 
201  people  voted  against  it  in  the 
House. 

Let  us  not  mislead  people.  Let  us  tell 
people:  If  you  are  not  in  that  line  at 
midnight  on  the  4th  you  are  going  to 
lose  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Do  not 
be  misled  that  somehow  there  are 
going  to  be  7  more  months.  I  think 
that  is  a  cruel  action  and  it  is  not 
keeping  faith  with  what  we  said  we 
would  do. 


That  is  why  I  do  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Under  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  request,  however, 
there  is  time  remaining  for  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  anyone  wish  more 
time? 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  633,  H.R.  4222. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
cloture  motion 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  without 
objection,  directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4222.  an  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion period  under  the  legalization  program. 

Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Paul 
Simon,  E>onald  W.  Riegle,  Dennis  DeCon- 
cinl.  Bill  Bradley.  Tom  Daschle.  Patrick 
Leahy,  Wyche  Fowler.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski, 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  John  Melcher,  Max 
Baucus,  Brock  Adams,  Terry  Sanford, 
Daniel  Inouye,  and  John  F.  Kerry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  in  the  motion  to  proceed. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cadi  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIME    MINISTER    MULRONEY'S 
REMARKS   TO   A   JOINT   MEET- 
ING OF  THE  CONGRESS 
Mr.    WIRTH.    Mr.    President,    this 
aftiemoon  many  of  us  had  the  pleasure 
of   hearing   the   distinguished   Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  address  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress.  In  one  of  the 
best  speeches  that  we  have  heard  in  a 
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meeting  for  some  time,  I  was  par- 
1  impressed  with  the  two  major 
_  raised  by  the  Prime  Minister: 
the  importance   of  our  moving 
1  on  the  joint  trade  agreement 
Canada,  which  will  follow,  we 
soon  after  we  dispense  with  the 
agreement  here  and.  second,  the 
of  acid  rain. 
Prime  Minister  hit  very  strong- 
absolute  imperative  that  we  as  a 
.•y  take  on  this  issue.  I  want  to 
that,  Mr.  President,  and  point 
that     our     administration     has 
id  its  feet.  It  says  we  have  to 
an  issue  that  we  all  know  per- 
well  that  has  done  very,  very 
damage,  not  only  to  our 
but  to  that  of  Canada,  as 
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do  not  have  to  study  this  any 

ST.  Mr.  President.  What  we  have 

now  is  move  ahead  and  take  the 

that  we  all  know  have  to  be 


,   recently  a  very  strong  study 

by  the  Environmental  Defense 

further  added  to  the  evidence 

is  out  there  of  the  need  to  move. 

President.  I  hope  all  of  us  take 

of   Prime   Minister   Mulroney's 

and  that  we  as  a  country  move 

as  the  Canadians  have. 

REGARDING  ACID  RAIN 

President,  as  I  said,  this  after- 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 

a  joint  meeting  of  the  U.S. 

_.  As  many  Members  of  the 

have  emphasized  before,  the 

does  not  lightly  or  frequent- 

to  the  leaders  of  other  na- 

such  an  opportvuiity.  However,  it 
,  and  fitting  that  the  Congress 
such  an  honor  to  Prime  Minis- 
ijlulroney. 

our  history,  Canada  has 

an  unswerving  friend  and  ally  of 

United  States.  We  share  a  funda- 

,     _-  commitment  to  the  principles 

d  imocracy  and  freedom.  And  today, 

a  ways,  people  and  commerce  move 

y   between   our   two   nations.   In 

Canada  is  our  biggest  trading 

and  is  also  our  largest  and 

_.  growing  export  market. 

short  Mr.  President,  Canada  is  a 

and  true  friend  of  the  United 

_.  We  should  be  working  together 

!  olve  common  problems  and  pro- 

our   shared    ideals.    On    many 

_.  we  are  doing  that.  But  there  is 

profound  exception:  acid  rain. 

Prime  Minister  raised  that  issue 

his  address  to  the  Congress  this 

.,  and  well  he  should.  It  is  a 

embarrassment  to  this  Senator 

it  is  necessary  that  the  Prime 

of  Canada  must  once  again 

..  to  this  city  to  urge  that  our  two 

ons  join  together  in  an  effort  to 

acid  rain. 

is  now  an  overwhelming  body 

jvidence  that  acid  rain  is  killing 

..  streams,  and  forests  in  Canada 

in  the  United  States.  The  high 
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mountain  lakes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Sierras,  and  the  Cascades 
are  especially  vulnerable  and  there  is 
new  evidence  that  acid  rain  is  a  much 
more  serious  threat  to  these  lakes 
than  we  realized.  And  a  few  days  ago, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
acid  rain  is  a  major  cause  of  fish  kills 
and  biological  damage  to  lakes  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  time  for  action  to  control  acid 
rain  is  past  due.  Today  I  rise  to  add 
my  voice  to  that  of  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney— let's  get  on  with  the  job  of 
controlling  acid  rain. 

What  is  that  evidence  of  acid  rain 
damage?  The  Envirorunent  and  Public 
Works  Committee's  report  on  S.  1894 
documents  that  acid  rain  is  destroying 
lakes  and  streams  across  a  large  part 
of  the  Northeast  and  in  Canada.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
ported that  3.000  lakes  and  23.000 
miles  of  streams  in  the  eastern  United 
States  already  have  been  acidified  or 
have  virtually  no  acid  neutralizing  ca- 
pacity left.  OTA  also  has  estimated 
that  at  least  180  brook  trout  ponds  in 
the  Adirondacks  will  no  longer  sup- 
port fish  populations. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Envi- 
ronment has  estimated  that  20  percent 
of  the  50,000  lakes  in  eastern  Canada 
have  been  altered  by  acid  rain.  And  fi- 
nally, OTA  has  concluded  that  117,000 
lakes  and  112.000  miles  of  streams  in 
the  eastern  United  States  are  vulnera- 
ble to  acid  rain. 

Most  of  the  acid  rain  studies  and 
monitoring  have  taken  place  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  this  is  a  problem  that  is 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
Those  of  us  from  the  West  can  not 
afford  to  be  complacent  about  acid 
rain,  because  the  high  mountain  lakes 
of  the  Rockies,  the  Cascades,  and  the 
Sierras  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
£u;id  rain. 

In  fact,  two  recent  studies  suggest 
that  the  threat  of  acid  rain  in  the 
West  is  a  great  deal  more  serious  than 
we  had  previously  thought.  In  one 
study,  the  Forest  Service  monitored 
the  deposition  of  sulfate  at  high  eleva- 
tions in  Wyoming's  Wind  River  moun- 
tain range.  That  study  was  important 
because  up  to  this  point,  all  of  the 
sampling  has  been  done  at  much  lower 
elevations  even  though  scientists  have 
always  feared  that  acid  depositions 
will  be  much  greater  at  high  eleva- 
tions than  at  low  elevations. 

The  results  of  that  study  are  sober- 
ing. At  one  site,  the  Forest  Service  ob- 
served a  sulfate  deposition  total  of 
11.86  kilograms/hectare  [Kg/HAl. 
That  statistic  may  not  mean  much  to 
those  of  us  in  Congress,  but  it  should. 
The  State  of  Mirmesota  has  pioneered 
legislation  to  control  acid  rain  by  set- 
ting limits  on  sulfate  deposition.  Min- 
nesota decided  that  to  protect  their 
lakes,  they  had  to  set  a  limit  on  sul- 
fate deposition  of  11.0  Kg/HA. 


Our  high  elevation  lakes  are  even 
more  vulnerable  than  Minnesota's 
lakes,  because  there  is  so  little  acid 
neutralizing  capacity  in  so  many  of 
the  glacial  valleys  of  the  Rockies.  And 
we  are  already  seeing  acid  depositions 
at  this  one  site  in  the  Wind  River 
range  that  exceeds  the  limit  that  Min- 
nesota adopted  to  protect  its  lakes. 

The  West's  alpine  lakes  are  in 
danger.  We  may  already  be  seeing  the 
effects  of  acid  rain.  Another  study  last 
year  documented  that  when  snow 
melts  in  the  spring  at  these  high  ele- 
vations, the  acidity  that  accvimulated 
in  the  snow  during  the  winter  is  re- 
leased into  the  high  mountain  lakes 
and  streams  in  a  very  short  time.  This 
causes  what  is  known  as  an  acid  pulse. 
And  another  study  that  Is  soon  to  be 
released  shows  that  these  acid  pulses 
are  responsible  for  the  crash  in  the 
populations  of  salamanders  that  in- 
habit these  movmtain  lakes. 

Should  we  care  if  salamanders  disap- 
pear from  high  mountain  lakes— we 
most  certainly  should.  Just  as  canaries 
were  once  used  to  warn  of  dangerous 
gas  levels  in  underground  mines,  sala- 
manders are  a  warning  to  us  that 
these  lakes  are  in  trouble.  They  are  a 
signal  that  the  silent  threat  of  acid 
rain  is  a  real  and  serious  threat  in  Col- 
orado, just  as  it  is  a  threat  to  lakes 
and  streams  in  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  lakes 
and  streams  are  being  acidified.  We 
know  that  when  these  aquatic  ecosys- 
tems lose  their  ability  to  neutralize 
acidity,  they  quickly  become  sterile 
bodies  of  water.  And  just  a  few  days 
ago,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  acid  rain  is  a  significant  cause  of 
the  eutrophication  that  is  strangling 
the  Chesapeake  and  other  large  bodies 
of  water  in  the  East. 

We  also  know  what  is  causing  acid 
rain:  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides.  We  know  the  sources 
of  those  emissions.  And  we  know  how 
to  reduce  those  emissions. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  told  us  that  we  need  to  reduce  acid 
deposition  by  50  percent.  To  reach 
that  goal,  we  need  to  reduce  emissions 
by  at  least  50  percent.  There  are  no  se- 
crets here,  there  are  no  mysteries.  We 
know  what  has  to  be  done. 

The  Canadian  Government,  to  its 
credit,  has  taken  decisive  action.  The 
Federal  and  provincial  governments 
are  committed  to  reducing  siilf  ur  diox- 
ide emissions  from  1980  levels  by  50 
percent— and  to  doing  that  by  1994.  In 
addition,  any  new  pollution  source  will 
have  to  reduce  emissions  from  an  ex- 
isting source  before  any  new  source 
can  be  constructed. 

What  is  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  doing  as  acid  rain  spreads 
across  the  Nation?  Nothing.  Every 
time  a  new  study  is  released  showing 
that  acid  rain  is  killing  lakes  and  for- 
ests. EPA  tells  us  that  action  would  be 


premature.  Every  time  Congress  holds 
a  hearing.  EPA  tells  us  that  we  need 
more  studies  and  more  delay. 

This  morning,  we  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  United  States  now  is  demand- 
ing the  right  to  increase  emissions  of 
nitrogen  oxides.  That  is  outrageous  in 
itself.  It  is  even  more  outrageous  when 
one  considers  that  EPA  itself  projects 
that  utility  emissions  of  this  ingredi- 
ent of  acid  rain  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West  will  increase  by  100  percent 
between  now  and  the  year  2010.  In- 
stead of  seeking  international  sanc- 
tions for  increasing  emissions  of  this 
pollutant,  the  United  States  should  be 
taking  the  lead  in  seeking  worldwide 
reductions  in  emissions  of  this  poUut- 
jmt. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  I 
am  embarrassed  by  this  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  even  acknowledge  the 
problem  of  acid  rain.  We  know  the 
problem  is  serious  and  getting  worse. 
We  know  what  causes  acid  rain.  And 
we  know  how  to  stop  it. 

The  time  for  action  is  past  due.  The 
Senate  has  on  its  calendar  a  bill— S. 
1894— that  would  stop  the  acidification 
of  lakes  in  the  Northeast  and  prevent 
acid  rain  in  the  West.  It  is  time  that 
the  Congress  began  debating  how  we 
are  going  to  stop  acid  rain  across  the 
continent.  It  is  time  that  we  joined 
with  our  neighbor  to  the  North  in  an 
effort  to  stop  acid  rain. 


MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  LOSS 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1987 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1987,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Loss  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1987  (S.  1127),  and  Con- 
gress just  now  is  beginning  conference 
deliberations.  The  finished  product  of 
this  conference  will  have  substantial 
impact  on  every  Medicare  benefici- 
ary—almost 30  million  Americans— 
with  the  vast  majority  living  on  fixed 
incomes.  Catastrophic  insurance 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  every 
Senator's  mind.  Often,  the  conference 
report  to  a  bill  is  considered  a  "done 
deal."  In  this  case,  however.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reflect  again  on  the  im- 
plications of  the  legislation. 

While  some  amendments  offered  to 
the  bill  were  improvements,  others 
wUl  onlv  put  a  greater  financial 
burden  on  the  elderly.  For  example,  in 
its  original  form  the  bill  would  have 
unfairly  penalized  Federal  retirees.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Federal  retirees 
would  have  had  to  pay  more  for  the 
new  Medicare  package  than  their  pri- 
vate sector  counterparts  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  annual  supple- 
mental premium  is  based  on  tax  liabil- 
ity. Unlike  in  the  private  sector.  Feder- 
al aruiuitants  often  do  not  receive  a 
Social  Security  check  which  is  general- 
ly coxinted  as  nontaxable  income.  A 
Federal  retiree's  entire  pension  would 
be  used  as  a  base  to  calculate  what  the 


supplemental  premium  should  be  for 
that  year.  As  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
this  amendment  has  corrected  the  in- 
equitable situation  Federal  retirees 
were  faced  with  initially. 

The  catastrophic  insurance  bill  was 
improved  further  with  the  addition  of 
the  amendment  which  will  make  pre- 
ventive tests  such  as  mammograms 
count  toward  the  catastrophic  cap. 
This  provision  will  encourage  people 
to  think  ahead  and  seek  medical  atten- 
tion for  early  detection  of  a  wide  range 
of  diseases.  In  the  long  run.  the  Medi- 
care population  will  benefit  by  a  re- 
duction in  morbidity  and  mortality  in 
cancer  and  blindness  and  perhaps 
other  diseases  as  well. 

Finally,  the  amendment  I  offered 
that  was  accepted  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent catastrophic  health  insurance 
trust  fund  [CHITFl.  which  is  essential 
to  the  future  health  of  the  new  cata- 
strophic program.  An  autonomous 
trust  fund  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  sepa- 
rately monitor  the  assets,  liabilities, 
and  general  financial  stability  of  the 
new  program.  Arming  the  Secretary 
with  the  CHITP  will  bolster  his  ability 
to  accurately  oversee  and  maintain  a 
deficit  neutral  and  self -financing  bene- 
fit. This  provision  is  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  the  catastrophic  insurance 

bill. 

The  prescription  drug  package,  how- 
ever, threatens  the  fiscal  premise  on 
which  catastrophic  insurance  is  based. 
Not  only  does  the  prescription  drug 
provision  bite  into  the  private  sector 
medigap  market,  but  cost  projections 
show  that  it  threatens  the  fiscal  stabil- 
ity of  the  catastrophic  benefit.  Even 
with  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
trust  fund,  the  prescription  drug 
amendment  will  threaten  the  integrity 
of  the  entire  Medicare  trust  fund  as  it 
is  pushed  precariously  closer  toward 
financial  crisis. 

Following  passage  of  this  legislation 
as  news  of  its  provisions  spread  at 
home,  the  more  senior  citizens  in 
Delaware  learned  about  catastrophic 
insurance,  the  less  it  appealed  to 
them.  Prior  to  Senate  passage  of  the 
bill,  a  substantial  number  of  Delaware 
seniors  wrote  and  telephoned  me  in 
opposition  to  catastrophic  insurance. 
While  the  arguments  against  the  bill 
varied,  the  consensus  was  that  the  cat- 
astrophic bill  will  raise  premiums  for 
all  Medicare  beneficiaries,  most  of 
whom  do  not  need  this  benefit.  More 
recently,  I  have  been  contacted  by 
members  of  the  National  Committee 
to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care who  now  also  oppose  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Concern  of  the  elderly 
about  the  bill  has  not  diminished  with 
time— it  has  increased.  Simply  put,  the 
more  seniors  know  about  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  legislation,  the  less  they 
like  it. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  guest  editorial  submitted  to 


the  Delaware  State  News,  Monday, 
February  22,  1988.  Mr.  David  L.  Ku- 
sheloff.  the  author  of  this  editorial  is 
an  active  and  concerned  Delaware 
senior  citizen.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ku- 
sheloff  eloquently  describes  his  feel- 
ings and  the  feelings  of  many  seniors 
on  the  bUl. 

Pacts  Needed  on  New  Bill 
Social  Security  checks  would  be  cut  or 
new  heavy  taxes  would  be  imposed  on  old 
people  only  under  the  terrible  "catastrophic 
insurance"  plan  now  In  Congress. 

Any  candidate  who  doesn't  tell  that  to 
senior  citizen  groups  Is  not  giving  them  all 
the  facts  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self. Any  legislator  who  worlts  against  this 
monstrous  bill  deserves  his  constituents'  en- 
couragement. 

A  combination  of  reduced  checks  and 
higher  taxes  Is  also  a  cruel  possibility.  The 
House  version  of  'catastrophic  Insurance" 
calls  for  reduced  Social  Security  checks. 
The  Senate  version  calls  for  new  high  taxes 
on  the  elderly.  And  the  two  versions  are 
now  In  a  Congressional  "conference  commit- 
tee" to  be  combined  into  one  bill.  Passage 
seems  almost  certain,  because  most  of  the 
bill's  victims  don't  know  what  it  would  do  to 
them. 

There's  no  time  to  lose.  Senior  citizens 
who  want  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
own  lives  should  not  let  candidates  get  away 
with  painting  rosy  pictures  of  this  terrible 
blU.  And  senior  citizens  should  write  at  once 
to  Senators  Roth  and  Biden  and  Represent- 
ative Carper  urging  them  to  fight  this  bill 
as,  indeed.  Senator  Roth  is  already  doing 
and  should  be  urged  to  continue  doing. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  but  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  politics.  It  has  to  do  with  the  safety 
of  both  Medicare  and  Social  Security;  the 
way  this  "catastrophic  insurance"  plan  is 
set  up  represents  the  end  to  both  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  as  conceived  by  Frank- 
lin I>elano  Roosevelt  and  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Please,  my  brother  and  sister  senior  citi- 
zens, get  the  facts.  Any  time  some  candidate 
tells  you  how  "good"  the  "catastrophic" 
plan  Is,  ask  him  whether  It  isn't  true  that  it 
cuts  Social  Security  checks  and  Imposes 
heavy  new  taxes  on  old  people  only.  Ask 
him  whether  It  Isn't  true  that  the  way  the 
bill  is  financed  represents  a  terrible  depar- 
ture from  all  such  previous  bills,  none  of 
which  levied  a  tax  on  old  people  only— in 
effect,  a  tax  on  old  age. 

Check  out  the  possible  "benefits"  of  this 
bill  and  see  whether  you  would  choose 
them,  if  you  had  a  free  choice,  at  the  cost  of 
an  absolutely  cerUin  sharp  reduction  In  the 
income  you  depend  upon  to  maintain  a 
decent  and  dignified  quality  of  life  In  these 

later  years. 

David  L.  Kcsheloft. 

Wilmington. 

While  I  do  share  the  desire  to  pro- 
tect our  elderly  citizens  from  the  dev- 
astating effect  of  catastrophic  health 
care  expenses,  I  do  not  believe  that  S. 
1127  is  the  appropriate  solution.  The 
financing  of  the  biU  is  compUcated 
and  not  fiscally  sound.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Senate  version  were  passed. 
Medicare  beneficiaries  would  be 
paying  five  premiums— the  basic  Part 
B  monthly  premium,  the  catastrophic 
monthly  premium,  the  prescription 
drug  monthly  premium,  the  CaU- 
strophic  armual  supplemental  premi- 
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um,  1  nd  the  prescription  drug  annual 
supp:  emental  premium.  In  short,  we 
are  s  teing  a  groundswell  of  opposition 
from  our  senior  citizens  which  de- 
manc  s  that  we  reconsider  our  actions 
on  ca  Lastrophic  insurance. 
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KOREAN  HELICOPTERS 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  in  portant  issue  related  to  the  trade 
bill  V  hich  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  For  the  past 
several  months,  the  Government  of 
Kore  \  has  been  deliberating  on  a  deci- 
sion to  purchase  antisubmarine  heli- 
copUrs  for  the  Korean  Navy.  The 
threi  competitors  are  a  British,  a 
Pren;h,  and  an  Americtm-made  heli- 
copUr  which  is  currently  in  service 
with  the  U.S.  fleet. 

Th !  Korean  military  has  found  the 
Ameiican  helicopter,  the  SH-2,  to  be 
techJ  lically  superior  to  the  other  sys- 
tems and  best  capable  to  meet  the  mis- 
sion requirements.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  mich  speculation  that  Korea  may 
not  I  urchase  the  SH-2. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
serio  is  mistake  if  the  Korean  Govem- 
menl  chose  another  system.  The  SH-2 
helic  apter  is  the  most  capable  aircraft 
from  a  military  point  of  view  and 
woul  1  be  fully  interoperable  with  U.S. 
Nav5  helicopters.  If  the  Koreans  buy  a 
non- American  system,  it  will  not  be 
compatible  with  the  same  U.S.  equip- 
which  will  be  called  upon  to 
Korea  in  a  crisis, 
nakes  no  sense  to  me  to  have  an 

ally  which  is  defended  every 

by   American   troops,    American 

and  American  dollars— it 

.  no  sense  to  have  that  country 

around  and  purchase  a  system 

cannot  operate  effectively  with 

(  wn  forces. 

President,  I  know  many  of  my 
coUebgues  have  written  to  the  Korean 
Amtassador  on  this  issue  and  I  hope 
that  the  Korean  Government  will  pay 
attei  ition.  The  American  helicopter  is 
milll  arily  superior.  Our  two  countries 
will  be  more  effective  in  the  event  of 
war  because  ammunition,  spare  parts, 
and  maintenance  can  be  shared. 

Tl  e  issue  of  fair  trade  is  important 
and  this  issue  of  helicopter  procure- 
men ;  is  important  for  relevant  securi- 
ty r  >asons.  The  Korean  Goverrunent 
shoild  heed  the  voice  of  their  own 
ary  and  choose  the  SH-2  helicop- 
soon  as  possible. 
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C  RYOGENIC  AVIATION:  THE 
SOVIET  BREAKTHROUGH 


MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
wh€fc  the  Russians  launched  the 
world's  first  "Sputnik"  spacecraft 
than  three  decades  ago,  the  ac- 
comblishment  shocked  and  galvanized 
our  Nation.  It  was  recognized  instantly 
as  a  historic  feat. 


Eleven  days  ago,  the  Soviets  aui- 
noxmced  another  scientific  "first" 
which,  curiously  enough,  has  gone  vir- 
tually unnoticed  to  date  in  this  covin- 
try.  I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
world's  first  aircraft  flight  powered  by 
liquid  hydrogen  in  an  engine  modified 
to  accept  cryogenic  fuel.  It  spells  the 
advent  of  cryogenic  aviation  and  rep- 
resents a  milestone  in  the  march 
toward  a  hydrogen  economy. 

On  Saturday.  April  16,  Tass,  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  news  agency,  issued  a 
report  that  the  first  test  flight  of  the 
experimental  craft,  dubbed  the  TU- 
155,  had  been  made  the  day  before  as 
the  first  in  a  series.  "Intensive  work  is 
now  underway  to  design  aircraft  using 
cryogenic  fuel,"  Tass  reported.  I  am 
informed  that  Cable  News  Network 
carried  filmed  reports  on  the  event 
from  Russian  television,  footage  which 
contrasted  the  pollution  evident  in  a 
conventional  Russian  jet  plane  with 
the  clear  plume  from  the  experimen- 
tal craft.  Initial  reports  are  sketchy 
but  presumably  the  plane  was  on  hy- 
drogen fuel  throughout  the  flight,  not 
just  after  it  became  airborne;  we  in 
the  United  States  have  used  the  fuel 
experimentally  in  flight  but  not  on 
takeoff. 

The  Tass  announcement  made  the 
following  observation  and  I  quote: 

Hydrogen  can  be  obtained  and  liquefied  in 
any  point  of  the  globe.  Only  water  and 
energy  are  needed.  This  is  the  best  of  fuels 
as  regards  ecology. 

Indeed  it  is.  Mr.  President.  This  is  a 
point  I  have  raised  more  than  once  on 
this  floor— on  at  least  four  occasions  in 
fact,  because  that  is  the  number  of 
times  that  I  have  introduced  my  bill 
for  a  national  research  and  develop- 
ment program  in  hydrogen.  In  doing 
so  I  have  stressed  the  priority  placed 
on  hydrogen  development  by  other  in- 
dustrial nations,  such  as  West  Germa- 
ny. Japan.  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Brazil  as  well  as  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and.  as  we  now  begin 
to  appreciate  more  fully,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Given  the  importance  that  the 
current  adminstration  has  placed  on 
the  development  of  a  transatmos- 
pheric  aircraft  and  the  recognition 
that  hydrogen  would  be  the  fuel  of 
choice  for  such  a  craft,  it  is  a  mystery 
to  me  why  the  administration  has  nei- 
ther welcomed  nor  supported  my  legis- 
lation. Perhaps,  now  that  the  Soviets 
appear  to  have  again  stolen  a  techno- 
logical march  on  us  In  this  regard,  ad- 
ministration officials  might  be  moved 
to  reconsider  their  position  on  S.  1296, 
my  bill  now  under  committee  consider- 
ation. 

However,  I  will  not  hold  my  breath 
on  this  score,  since  as  recently  as  this 
month  the  Department  of  Energy  ad- 
vised the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  that  my  bill  was 
"premature"  because  the  Depart- 
ment's own  efforts  involving  hydrogen 
were  properly  directed  at  "basic  re- 


search" to  prepare  for  the  use  of  hy- 
drogen "as  an  alternative  energy  carri- 
er in  the  future."  Well,  Mr.  President. 
2  weeks  after  this  statement  was  made 
the  future  arrived— on  the  wings  of  a 
Soviet,  not  an  American  carrier.  While 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  "pre- 
pares for  the  future."  our  principal 
competitor,  the  Soviet  Union  is  dem- 
onstrating the  future  by  virtue  of  its 
"intensive  work"  on  the  design  of  air- 
craft using  cryogenic  fuel,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  don't  see  much  evidence  that 
we  plan  to  be  an  active  technological 
participant  in  that  picture. 

In  recent  months  I  have  joined  my 
colleagues  in  writing  letters  to  both 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  urging  them  to  place 
global  environmental  issues  on  their 
siunmit  agendas.  It  is  heartening  to 
me  that  the  Soviets  are  emphasizing 
hydrogen's  ecological  advantages  in 
their  annoimcement,  noting  that  the 
"replacement  of  oil-based  motor  fuel" 
will  "decrease  the  harmful  effect  of 
aircraft  on  the  atmosphere." 

Mr.  President,  evidence  is  mounting 
of  the  need  for  accelerating  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative,  nonpoUuting 
energy.  Scientists  predict  that  contin- 
ued release  at  current  levels  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases 
into  the  atmosphere  will  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  global  temperatures  of  be- 
tween 1.5  and  4.5  degrees  centigrade 
over  the  next  75  to  100  years.  This 
raises  the  prospects  of  shifts  in  the 
world's  grain  belts,  coastal  flooding, 
and  inceased  mortality  due  to  heat. 

What  is  deeply  unsettling  about 
these  concerns  is  the  apparent  inad- 
equacy of  our  decisionmaking  meas- 
urements to  weigh  them.  Conventional 
economic  logic  is  not  geared  to  cope 
with  the  vastly  disparate  time  scales 
involved  in  these  considerations  and, 
consequently,  economic  inertia  results. 
By  the  time  discounted  value  analysis 
can  come  into  play  in  making  these 
global  decisions,  the  environmental 
course  already  has  been  set. 

But  there  is  no  scientific  dispute. 
Mr.  President,  that  global  climatic 
change  is  progressing  at  a  rate  ten 
times  faster  than  previously,  because 
an  analysis  of  ice  age  data  is  clear-cut 
on  this  point.  As  an  aside.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Stephen  H.  Schneider,  a 
senior  scientist  at  the  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research  at  Boulder. 
CO.  points  out  that  the  most  recent 
sample  of  this  data  was  excavated  by 
Soviet  scientists  and  transported  by 
U.S.  aircraft  from  Russia  to  Prance  for 
analysis  there  in  French  laboratory  fa- 
cilities. 

Actions  which  slow  down  the  rate  of 
this  disturbing  trend  buy  time  for 
gaining  more  knowledge  and  ability  to 
adjust  to  its  consequences.  In  this 
regard,  no  action  holds  greater  prom- 
ise than  that  of  developing  an  alterna- 
tive. nonpoUuting  energy  source  such 
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as  liquid  hydrogen,  which  is  abstracted 
from  water  and  which  reforms  into 
harmless  water  when  burned. 

When  the  chips  were  down  after 
Sputnik  back  in  1957  it  did  not  take 
this  great  country  of  ours  too  long  to 
catch  up  in  the  space  race.  We  became 
the  first  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon, 
under  the  dynamic  and  inspiring  lead- 
ership of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Similarly,  today,  we  can  recapture  our 
pioneering  position  in  aviation  and 
space.  But  it  caimot  be  done  with  the 
"business  as  ususal"  attitude  of  the 
Energy  Department,  where  the  ingre- 
dient of  this  name  appears  to  be  lack- 
ing—at least  at  policy  levels.  It  will 
take  effort— the  kind  of  effort  suggest- 
ed in  my  bill.  S.  1296. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill,  which  already 
has  undergone  hearings  in  the  Senate, 
and  on  similar  legislation  in  the 
House.  It  is  not  too  late  to  move  on 
this  bill  and  to  pass  it  before  the 
second  congressional  session  of  the 
100th  Congress.  But  as  the  news  from 
Moscow  indicates,  my  bill  will  come 
none  too  soon  for  international  compe- 
tition in  aviation  and  space.  The  time 
to  act  on  it  is  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  delayed  speaking  on 
the  historic  Soviet  announcement 
until  today,  because  this  evening  Dr. 
Roland  Sagdeyev.  chief  architect  of 
Soviet  space  policy,  as  director  of  Mos- 
cow's Institute  of  Space  Research,  and 
principal  Advisor  to  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  on  strategic  defense  policy, 
will  address  the  bipartisan  "Congres- 
sional Roundtable  on  U.S.-Soviet  Rela- 
tions" in  room  H-130  of  this  Capitol. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  developed  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship and  warm  friendship  with  Dr. 
Sagdeyev,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
attend  the  dirmer  to  listen  to  him  and 
perhaps  attend  the  session  after 
dirmer  which  starts  at  just  about  7:15 
p.m.  I  am  sure  he  will  have  some  star- 
tling and  revealing  matters  to  discuss. 


school's  academic  strengths  and  finan- 
cial support.  She  will  be  missed  by  the 
students  and  facilty  of  Winthrop— and 
by  the  entire  higher  education  com- 
munity in  South  Carolina. 


MARTHA  KIME  PIPER:  IN 
MEMORIAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  was  with  great 
sadness  that  we  learned  of  the  death 
Monday  of  Dr.  Martha  Kime  Piper, 
the  distinguished  president  of  Win- 
throp College  in  Rock  Hill,  SC.  Dr. 
Piper  was  Winthrop's  eighth  president 
and  the  first  woman  president  of  a  4- 
year  State-supported  college  or  univer- 
sity in  the  Carolinas.  She  took  the 
helm  at  Winthrop  2  years  ago  after 
serving  as  chancellor  at  the  University 
of  Houston- Victoria  in  Texas. 

As  a  university  professor  and  admin- 
istrator for  a  quarter  century.  Dr. 
Piper  earned  a  reputation  as  an  educa- 
tor and  manager  of  imcommon  abili- 
ties—a reputation  that  extended  well 
beyond  the  borders  of  South  Carolina. 
In  her  brief  2  years  at  Winthrop.  she 
worked     tirelessly     to     bolster     the 


MILLER  BREWING  CO.:  A  FINE 
CORPORATE  CITIZEN  OF  EDEN, 
NC 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  morning  I  sent  a 
note  of  congratulations  Mr.  James  M. 
Daly,   Jr.,    resident   manager   of   the 
Miller  Brewing  Co.  facility  in  Eden, 
NC.  This  facility  next  week  will  ob- 
serve its  10th  anniversary  as  a  fine 
corporate  citizen  of  my  State. 
Here's  what  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Daly: 
Jesse  Helms, 
V.S.  Senate.  AprU  27.  1988. 
Mr.  James  M.  Daly,  Jr., 
Resident    Manager,    Miller    Bretoing    Co.. 
Eden.  NC. 
Dear  Mr.  Daly:   I  genuinely  appreciate 
your  thoughtful  letter  and  invitation  in  con- 
nection with  the  10th  anniversary  luncheon 
on  May  4.  Because  of  medical  treatments 
scheduled  for  Mrs.  Helms,  I  won't  be  able  to 
be  with  you. 

Miller  Brewing  is  a  fine  corporate  citizen 
of  North  Carolina.  Your  company  has  been 
a  highly  beneficial  and  constructive  part  of 
the  Eden  area,  and  your  management  and 
employees  have  made  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  life  of  the  entire 
area. 

Congratulations  to  all  of  you.  Now  let's  go 
for  another  decade! 
Sincerely, 
Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
decade  the  Miller  Co.  has  established 
an  exemplary  record  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Its  management  and  employees 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  community 
affairs  of  the  area  where  they  live  and 
work.  Employees  serve  on  the  boards 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Eden 
United  Way.  Morehead  Hospital,  Eden 
YMCA,  Salvation  Army,  Eden  School 
Board,  Tri-City  Rescue  Squad,  Eden 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rockingham 
Community  College,  Cherokee  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Friends 
of  the  Eden  Library.  Rockingham 
County  Council  of  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. 

Miller  Brewing  Co.  strives  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  resi- 
dents in  Rockingham  County.  The 
company,  through  its  parent  company 
Philip  Morris,  financially  supports 
many  organizations  including  the 
Eden  YMCA,  Morehead  Hospital, 
Rockingham  County  Public  Library, 
Rockingham  County  Arts  Council, 
Children's  Theatre  of  Eden,  and  the 
Eden  United  Way. 

The  Miller  Co.  has  also  sponsored 
nimierous  events  including  the  Herit- 
age Festival,  Greensl)oro  Symphony 
In-School  Program,  Jaycee's  Fourth  of 
July  Celebration,  and  the  Miller  500 
Classic.  And  it  provides  1,100  jobs  for 
the  local  community,  and  contributes 
$325  million  to  the  State  economy 
each  year. 


I  commend  the  Miller  Co.  and  its 
employees  on  their  involvement  in 
their  commimity.  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  a  fine  corpo- 
rate citizen  and  a  helpful  neighbor 
during  the  next  10  years  and  thereaf- 
ter. 


WEIRTON  STEEL— THE 
CONTINUING  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past,  I  have  spoken  re- 
garding the  accomplishments  of  the 
people  of  Weirton,  WV.  These  are 
people  who— through  grit,  determina- 
tion, and  hard  work- joined  together 
to  save  their  jobs  and  their  communi- 
ty. Theirs  is  a  success  story  that  has 
been  recognized  throughout  the  free 
world.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  largest 
wholly  employee-owned  companies  in 
this  country,  providing  more  than 
8,000  jobs  in  the  northern  panhandle 
area  of  my  home  State. 

This  success  story  was  made  possible 
by  the  earlier  enactment  of  legislation 
creating  the  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  [ESOP],  a  tax  deductible  financ- 
ing technique,  which  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Russell  Long,  intro- 
duced here  in  the  Senate,  and  which  I 
was  privileged  to  cosponsor  at  that 
time,  and  which  became  law.  By  use  of 
the  ESOP  and  through  their  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice,  and  work  together  in 
a  united  effort,  Weirton  residents, 
owners,  and  employees  of  the  Weirton 
Steel  Corp.,  have  turned  potential  dev- 
astation into  success,  and  a  bright 
future  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

This  past  weekend  the  Washington 
Post  contained  in  its  Parade  section  a 
salute  to  the  people  of  Weirton  and 
the  Weirton  Steel  Corp.  I  extend  my 
congratulations  as  well,  and  I  ask  that 
the  article  which  appeared  in  Parade 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Cow- 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Town  That  Saved  Itself 

Fi^e  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  I  first 
traveled  to  Weirton.  W.Va.  (population: 
25,370),  it  was  a  dying  mill  town  in  the  Ohio 
Valley— dying  because  its  economic  heart, 
Weirton  Steel,  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
shut  down  by  its  owner,  the  Pittsburgh- 
based  National  Steel  Corp.  Weirton  was  in 
many  ways  similar  to  other  distressed  com- 
munities in  the  Rust  Belt,  its  jobs  being  lost 
to  foreign  competition,  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters laid  off  by  the  mills  and  leaving  to  seek 
a  future  elsewhere. 

Everywhere  in  Weirton  were  houses  fore- 
closed on  by  the  banks  and  up  for  sale— with 
no  buyers.  Einpty  shops  stood  near  parking 
lots  filled  with  repossessed  cars,  whUe  the 
unemployed  went  from  door  to  door  seelung 
odd  jobs  so  they  could  feed  their  famUies. 
Anguished  parents  watched  helplessly  as 
their  families  broke  apart. 

But  this  was  no  ordinary  steel  plant.  It 
produced  some  of  the  best  tinplate  in  the 
world.  And  this  was  no  ordinary  town. 
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27  percent  of  Welrton's  residents 
for  Welrton  Steel,  and  they  had 
.  remote  chance  to  save  the  plant:  to 
under  an  ESOP  (Employee  Stock 
,_hip  Plan).  A  majority  of  the  union- 
workers  had  to  vote  for   give-backs, 
included  a  20  percent  cut  in  hourly 
a  no-strike  clause  and  no  cost-of- 
Increases.  National  Steel  could  cover 
ees'  pensions  through  Nov.  1,  1988, 
_  the  plant  faU  under  ESOP  prior  to 
<ate.  There  was  every  possibility  of 
«:  The  antiquated  plant  needed  hun- 
<  »f  millions  of  dollars  in  new  capital  In- 
.(  nt,  and  an  ESOP  never  before  had 
ittempted  in  a  company  so  large.  In 
the  people  of  Weirton  were  being 
upon   to   walk   alone   in   the   dark 
a  future  no  one  could  predict. 
I  left  Weirton  that  autumn  in  1982, 
1  was  bitterly  divided:  Some  older 
wanted  to  take  their  pensions  and 
place  close.  Others  wanted  to  risk 
they  had  in  the  hope  of  buying  a 
future  for  their  kids.  I  was  sure  that 
wn  would  go  under.  Too  much  was 
isked  of  it;  the  people  were  too  fear- 
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_.,  on  Sept.  23,  1983,  by  a  vote  of 
.731,  the  workers  decided  to  accept 
and  to  buy  the  company.  They  had 
stepped  into  the  unknown. 

Last   fall.  I  returned  to  Weirton— but  it 
was  a  lif ferent  place. 
Guifo  and  Eudora  "Doedee"  Magnone  will 
the  same  house  where,  five  years 
Guido  had  angrily  told  me,  "The  fat 
t  want  us  around!  They  don't  want 
survive!"  This  time,  I  sat  with  the 
in  their  kitchen  and  asked  them 
to  lock  back. 

Evirybody  was  fighting  for  their  lives," 

recalled  Guido.  now  52.  "We  were  scared  to 

In  1982,  people  were  leaving  .  .  .  the 

was  breaking  up.  There's  nothing 

mportant  to  us  than  the  family."  But 

got  better,  and  now  31  percent  of 

Weirtt)n's  residents  are   employed  by  the 

^ ,  which  is  thriving.  "I  could  see  a 

d  f ference  when  Mr.  Loughhead  came 

Quido  said.  Robert  L.  Loughhead  was 

in  as  chairmn,  president  and  chief 

officer  of  Weirton  Steel  in  July 

He  succeeded  Jack  Redline,  now  re- 
■Redline,"  said  Guido,  "was  more  re- 
sponsible than  anyone  for  the  passage  of 
(.  Now  we  have  the  EPG  [Employee 
pation    Groups,    begtm    by    Lough- 
They  meet  in  different  departments 
I  week.  And  then  they  come  into  the 
and  mill  workers  and  management  sit 
together  solving  problems. 

Tien  there's  SPC— Statistical  Process 
Conti  ol— an  idea  that  comes  from  Japan. 
Weirlon  is  trying  to  give  its  customers  100 
perce  it  quality  steel,  so  that  when  it  gets  to 
your  }lant,  you  don't  have  to  inspect  it,  like 
you  lad  to  before.  It  means  continuous 
quali  y  control.  And  then  there's  constant 
comn  unication  between  the  employees  and 
mana  sement." 

Thi  oughout  the  plant  there  are  TV  sets 
and  ^  Cnis  for  which  a  new  Upe,  like  a  news- 
lettei ,  is  produced  each  week.  It  informs  ev- 
eryoi  e  about  problems  at  the  plant,  man- 
agem  ent  planning,  the  financial  state  of  the 
busir  ess. 

Tl  lese    are    good    things,"    said    Guido. 

"The  re  are  a  lot  of  good  things  happening. 

We'ri  gradually  breaking  the  line  dividing 

and  management.  Middle  man- 

is  starting  to  listen  to  us,  because 

E  lanagement  is  telling  them,  "you  better 
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In  1989,  the  employees  will  begin  to  elect 
members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  new  president,  chairman  and  CEO  is 
Herbert  Elish,  54,  who  succeeded  Lough- 
head last  June.  He  visits  a  different  division 
of  the  mill  weekly  and  often  has  breakfast 
with  the  workers.  If  management  and  em- 
ployees cannot  agree  on  a  problem,  manage- 
ment's decision  is  accepted.  And  at  Weirton 
Steel,  management  is  acutely  conscious  that 
the  employees  ultimately  will  elect  the  di- 
rectors who  make  the  major  decisions  and 
who  hire  and  fire  top  management. 

I  asked  the  Magnones  about  their  chil- 
dren, whose  layoffs  and  leaving  had  so 
wounded  them.  They  were  happy  to  report 
that  all  had  returned  to  the  mill. 

"So  many  people  were  laid  off  when  you 
were  here,"  recalled  Doedee,  50.  She  added 
that  some  had  gone  to  California,  Florida 
and  Texas  to  find  work.  "And  now  they're 
back.  Oh,  it's  happier  times  now,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  and  smiling. 

Herbert  Elish  has  been  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors since  ESOP  began.  He  called  "ex- 
traordinary" the  workers'  achievements  for. 
in  his  words,  "creating  a  company  for  them- 
selves and  saving  this  community  where,  in 
most  cases,  it  would  have  been  lost."  He 
added,  "There's  a  community  involved  and 
people  involved  who  are  worth  working  with 
to  make  sure  this  success  is  permanent." 

And  success  reigns  at  Weirton.  There  have 
been  16  straight  profitable  quarters  since  it 
began  operating  under  employee  ownership 
on  Jan.  U,  1984.  Last  year,  for  example. 
Weirton  Steel  earned  $120.8  million— before 
$40.2  million  in  profits  were  shared  by  em- 
ployees—on sales  on  $1.3  billion  and  ship- 
ments of  2.8  million  tons  of  steel. 

The  workers'  decision  to  adopt  ESOP  was 
particularly  blessed,  in  light  of  the  subse- 
quent rise  in  value  of  the  Japanese  yen  and 
U.S.  restraints  on  steel  Imports  (primarily 
from  Japan  and  Europe).  In  1984,  according 
to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
imports  supplied  29.8  percent  of  the  United 
SUtes'  demand  for  steel.  In  1987,  the  figure 
had  dropped  to  21.3  percent.  The  company 
today  is  earning  record  profits— more  than 
double  those  of  1986.  Weirton  Steel  now  em- 
ploys 8100  Individuals  and  has  an  annual 
payroll  of  $280  million.  The  average  steel- 
worker's  hourly  pay  at  the  mill  Is  about  $15, 
plus  benefits. 

In  1987,  the  company  paid  $14.8  million  In 
state  and  local  taxes,  and  Its  shipped  ton- 
nage made  Weirton  the  nation's  seventh- 
largest  steel  company  In  terms  of  sales  pro- 
duction and  shipment.  It  Is  the  largest  100 
percent  employee-owned  Industrial  compa- 
ny In  the  nation  and  fully  finances  Its  own 
pension  plan.  In  the  United  States  today, 
there  are  more  than  8000  ESOP  companies, 
employing  8  million  people. 

Said  Elish,  "To  me.  the  way  this  company 
works  is  really  an  example  of  industrial 
democracy  ...  In  other  companies,  deci- 
sions are  made  at  high  levels  and  communi- 
cated down.  Here,  the  employees  vote  and 
participate  in  decision-making  .  .  .  The  pur- 
pose of  business  is  a  lot  of  things.  It's  to 
make  people  money  and  all  that,  but  there's 
a  greater  purpose:  It's  to  allow  the  people 
who  work  In  the  company  good  lives." 

As  to  the  future,  Elish  said.  "If  we  do  the 
right  thing— all  of  us  together— I  think  our 
future  and  Welrton's  is  great." 

The  night  before  I  left  Weirton.  I  went  to 
the  Hideaway  Club,  where  a  fund-raiser  was 
being  held  for  the  United  Way.  It  was 
crowded  with  Weirton  Steel  employees  and 
other  townsfolk.  And,  working  side  by  side 
as    volunteer     bartenders,     were     Charles 


Cronln,  Weirton  Steel's  director  of  corpo- 
rate public  relations,  and  Walter  Bish,  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Steelworkers 
Union. 

I  sat  for  a  whUe  with  Cronln.  55,  who  has 
been  at  Weirton  Steel  for  24  years.  "My 
faith  In  the  company  has  never  wavered," 
he  said.  "Even  through  the  dark  days  of  '82 
and  '83,  when  there  was  doubt  that  we 
would  ever  survive,  I  kept  the  faith.  And  I 
was  one  of  many."  He  credited  ESOP  with 
the  new  friendliness  between  management 
and  labor  and  said  he  once  had  seldom 
talked  with  union  leadership.  "I  can  now 
pick  up  a  phone  and  call  union  people,"  he 
said.  "We  go  on  trips  together.  We  go  to 
meetings  together." 

"We're  together  now,"  added  Cronln,  "be- 
cause in  the  beginning  we  had  to  be.  And  we 
finally  learned:  If  we  didn't  stand  together, 
we'd  all  sink  alone.  Those  were  frightening 
times,  but  they  scared  some  sense  into  us. 
We  learned  a  bitter  lesson,  but  we  learned  it 
well." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOHJTIONS 
SIGNED 

At  11:02  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions: 

H.R.  5.  An  act  to  Improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Teele; 

H.R.  3971.  An  ju;t  to  establish  procediires 
to  implement  the  Convention  on  the  Civil 
Aspects  of  International  Child  Abduction, 
done  at  the  Hague  on  October  25,  1980,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  6-12,  1988,  as  "Na- 
tional Fishing  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1988  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1988  as  "Older  Americans  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res  541.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  State  of  Israel  and  its  people  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent  State  of 
Israel. 


The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
Acting   I»resident    pro    tempore    [Mr. 

POWLE»]. 

At  5:52  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2616)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
Improve  health-care  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE' 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  was  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  following 
biU,  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prances 
SUver. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  joint  resolution, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  8,  1988,  through  May  14, 
1988,  as  ""Just  Say  No  Week." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  April  27,  1988,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution. 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  6-12,  1988.  as  "Na- 
tional Pishing  Week." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Biden),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  impose  criminal 
penalties  and  provide  a  civil  action  for 
damage  to  religious  property  and  for  injury 
to  persons  in  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
beliefs  (Rept.  No.  100-324). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  San  Juan 
County  Nursing  Home,  of  Blanding.  Utah. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment  and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  95.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  denial  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erage for  disabled  adopted  children. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (••)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
ialready  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  March  14,  March  18, 
March  23,  and  April  19,  1988  at  the 
end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

•In  the  Air  Force  there  are  52  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  (list 
begins  with  Harold  B.  Adams)  (REF.  749). 

•In  the  Navy  there  are  34  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  (list 
begins  with  Philip  Shepard  Anselmo)  (REF. 
751). 

•Joseph  J.  Went,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  be 
general  (Ref.  804). 

•Lt.  Gen.  James  R.  Brown,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  Lieutenant  general  (REF.  898). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Murphy  A.  Chesney.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant  general  (REF.  899). 

•Lt.  Gen.  David  L.  Nichols,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  (REF.  900). 

•  Maj.  Gen.  Jimmie  V.  Adams,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (REF.  901). 
•Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Mclnemey,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (REF.  902). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Monte  B.  Miller,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  Surgeon  General,  USAF  (REF. 
903). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  6  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  no  higher  than  lieuten- 
ant colonel  (list  begins  with  Allan  J.  Swaim, 
Jr.)  (REF.  904). 

••In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are  29 
promotions  tot  he  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  WlUlam  R.  Albair) 
(REF.  905). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  31  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Robert  C.  Andersen) 
(REF.  906). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  2  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Thomas  M.  Longazel) 
(REF.  907). 

••Frederick  C.  Jenks,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
to  be  major  (REF.  908). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  2  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  commander  (list 
begins  with  William  M.  Asher)  (REF.  909). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  2  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  conunander  (list 
begins  with  Robert  D.  Walker)  (REF.  910). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  49  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Richard  D.  Balk) 
(REF.  911). 


••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  48  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list 
begins  with  George  R.  Adams)  (REF.  912). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  19  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Richard  J.  Wagoner) 
(REF.  913). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  58  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  colonel  tuid  below  (list 
begins  with  Jose  B.  Bueno)  (REF.  914). 

••In  the  Army  National  Guard  there  are 
87  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Harvey  L.  Bell) 
(REF.  915). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  979  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  William  M.  Bost)  (REF. 
916). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  1,812 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  John  C.  Abshler)  (REF. 
917). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  266  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Robert  E.  Abodeely)  (REF.  918). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  77  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  below  (list  begins  with  Emll  C. 
Casciano)  (REF.  919). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  1.070  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins 
with  Matthew  Bradford  Aaron)  (REF.  920). 
••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  2,476  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list 
begins  with  Todd  A.  Abler)  (REF.  921). 

•Keith  A.  Smith,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (REF.  925). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  38  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Paul  B.  Anderson)  (REP. 
928). 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  464  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Richard  Sanford  Abele)  (REF.  929). 

•Gen.  Jack  I.  Gregory,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general  (REF.  937). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Merrill  A.  McPeak,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  general  (REF.  938). 

•Maj.    Gen.    Peter   T.    Kempf,    U.S.    Air 
Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (REF.  939). 
••In  the  Navy  there  are  307  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Ray- 
mond Maurice  Allee)  (REF.  941). 

•Lt.  (jen.  Howard  G.  CroweU.  Jr.*  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (REF.  951). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Emmett  Paige,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
Ueutenant  general  (REF.  952). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Bruce  R.  Harris,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  lieutenant  general  (REF.  953). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  S.  Leland,  Jr.,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (REF.  954). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Thurman  D.  Rodgers,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (REF.  955). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Aloysius  G.  Casey.  UJS.  Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (REF.  963). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  J.  Burshnlck,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (REF. 
964). 

•Maj.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Cromer,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (REP.  965). 
•Maj.  Gen.  Clifford  H.  Rees.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (REP.  966). 
•Gen.  Glenn  K.  Otis,  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general  (REF.  967). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Harold  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  (REF.  968). 
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>en  Elvin  R.  Heiberg.  U.S.  Army,  to 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
„.i  general  (REF.  696). 
jen.  Vaughn  O.  Lang.  U.S.  Army,  to 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
_»...  general  (REF.  970). 
jen.  Max  W.  Noah,  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
.ant  general  (REP.  971). 
3en  William  E.  Odom,  U.S.  Army,  to 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
„.v  general  (REF.  972). 
...  Gen.  Richard  G.  Graves,  U.S.  Army, 
i  eutenant  general  (REF.  973). 
i  .  (jen.  James  F.  McCall,  U.S.  Army, 
i  eutenant  general  (REF.  974). 
1  he  Navy  there  are  two  promotions  to 
of  rear  admiral  (list  begins  with 
E.  Eclcelberger)  (REF.  976). 

Elmer  Koehr.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
__.ral  (lower  half)  (REF.  977). 
Gen.  Quinn  H.  Becker.  U.S.  Army,  to 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
.„.;  general  (REF.  991). 
.  Gen.  Frank  F.  Ledford,  U.S.  Army. 
Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Army  (REF. 
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Gen.  Casper  T.  Spangrud,  U.S.  Air 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
sf  lieutenant  general  (REF.  1003). 
Gen.  William  E.  Thurman,  U.S.  Air 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
of  lieutenant  general  (REF.  1004). 
.   Gen.   Ralph   E.    Havens,   U.S.    Air 
to  be  lieutenant  general  (REF.  1005). 
J.  Gen.  John  M.  Loh.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
ieutenant  general  (REF.  1006). 
)mas  R.  Morgan.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
)lace  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
l1  (REF.  1007). 

the  Air  Force  there  are  2  promotions 
grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  David 
Ierson)  (REF.  1008). 
the  Air  Force  there  are  48  appoint- 
from  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
the  Health  Sciences  to  a  grade  to  be 
lined  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Air 
(list  begins  with  David  E.  Anisman) 
1009). 

the  Marine  Corps  there  are  8  ap- 
ents  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acade- 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
with  Mark  W.  Gilson)  (REF.  1010). 
the  Air  Force  there  are  1,334  appoint- 
_  to  a  grade  no  higher  than  captain 
1  legins  with  James  D.  Aadland)  (REF. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S   2327   A  bill  entitled  the  "UndetecUble 
Firearms  Act  of  1988";  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S   2328   A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  toll  the  time  limitation  for 
eligibllty  for  and  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  and  training  and  rehabilitation 
services    and    assistance    for    any    period 
during  which  the  applicant  suffers  from  al- 
coholism; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. ,  ,       ,-    .. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mrs.  Kassebaum 
and  Mr.  Johnston): 

S  2329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Toxic  Control  Act  relating  to  asbestos  in 
the  Nation's  schools  by  extending  the  dead- 
lines for  local  educational  agencies  to 
submit  asbestos  management  plans  to  State 
Governors  and  to  begin  implementation  of 
those  plans  and  by  requiring  a  sufficient 
number  accredited  contractors  and  laborato- 
ries; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Ms.  MIKUI^SKI: 

S.  2330.  A  bill  to  promote  the  integration 
of  women  In  the  development  process  in  de- 
veloping countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


the  Air  Force  there  are  74  appoint- 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
with  Stephen  G.  Ash)  (REF.  1012). 
the  Army  there  are  2.508  promotions 
grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Mary 
■on)  (REF.  1013). 

the  Marine  Corps  there  are  103  pro- 
wls to  the  grade  of  Captain  and  below 
begins    with    Truman    D.    Anderson) 
1014). 

the  Marine  Corps  there  are  178  ap- 
-aents  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
list  begins  with  Brian  T.  Alexander) 
1015). 

the  Marine  Corps  there  are  434  ap- 
-aents  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
llist    begins   with    Daniel    L.    Adams) 
1016). 
:  12.633. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  2327.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Undetec- 
table Firearms  Act  of  1988";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

UNDETECTABLE  FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  "Undetectable 
Firearms  Act  of  1988."  This  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  was  crafted  after 
long  negotiations  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  law  enforcement 
groups  and  gun  ownership  groups. 

This  bill  does  not  ban  existing  fire- 
arms, does  not  leave  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretion to  interpret  the  law  and  is  a 
substantial  revision  from  earlier  pro- 
posals of  those  who  would  like  to  ban 
firearms. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  solution  but  is  a 
good  starting  point  for  future  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2327 


INtrRODUCTION  OF  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
were  introduced,  read  the  first 
second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
and  referred  as  indicated: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.— (a)  Short  Title.— This  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Undetectable  Firearms 
Act  of  1988". 

Sec.  2.  Undetectable  firearms.— (a)  Sec- 
tion 922  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (p)  as  follows: 

•■(p)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  manufactiu-e,  assemble,  import,  sell,  ship, 
or  deliver,  or  knowingly  possess,  transfer,  or 
receive  any  firearm  that— 

"(A)  is  not  as  detectable  as  the  Minimum 
Security  Standard  Exemplar,  after  removal 
of  grips,  stocks,  and  magazines,  by  walk- 


through metal  detectors  calibrated  and  op- 
erated to  detect  the  minimum  security 
standard  exemplar;  or 

"(B)  is  not  detectable  by  use  of  cabinet  x- 
ray  systems,  as  defined  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (14  CFR  108.17)  designated  for  inspec- 
tion of  carry-on  baggage.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  utilize 
the  Minimum  Security  Standard  Exemplar 
as  a  Federal  Aviation  Administration  detec- 
tion standard. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  firearm'  does  not  include  a 
firearm  described  in  subsection  921(a)(3)(B) 
of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  the  term  Minimum  Security  Stand- 
ard Exemplar'  means  a  firearm  substitute 
used  for  testing  that  resembles  a  revolver,  is 
made  of  material  type  17-4  PH  stainless 
steel  and  weighs  3.7  ounces:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  bill  should  be  construed  to 
require  that  a  firearm  be  made  of  any  par- 
ticular material  or  be  of  any  particular 
weight  so  long  as  the  detectability  standard 
is  met.  ^ 

(b)  Section  925  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (f )  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  authorize, 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Im- 
portation or  bringing  in  of  any  firearm  that 
is  unlawful  under  subsection  922(p)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  925(d)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section,  the  Secretary". 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  conduct  such 
research  and  development  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  airport 
security  metal  detectors  and  airport  security 
x-ray  systems  with  respect  to  detection  of 
firearms  prohibited  by  subsection  922(p)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  When  appropriate  because  of  changed 
technology,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  amend  the 
definition  of  the  term  'Minimum  Security 
Standard  Exemplar'  contained  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  If  the  effect 
of  the  existing  regulations  would  be  to 
render  the  provisions  of  subsections  922(p) 
and  925(f)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  previous  regulations  Issued  under  this 
subsection  pertaining  to  those  subsections, 
inapplicable  to  one  or  more  types  of  fire- 
arms. 

(f)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
manufacture,  possession,  transfer,  receipt, 
shipment,  or  delivery  of  a  firearm,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  by  a  licensed  manufacturer 
or  anyone  acting  pursuant  to  a  contractual 
arrangement  with  a  licensed  manufacturer, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  testing 
such  a  firearm  in  cormectlon  with  the 
making  of  a  determination  of  whether  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
922(p)  apply  to  such  firearm.  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  do  not 
impair  the  manufacture  or  prototype  fire- 
arms or  the  development  of  new  technology. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  permit  the  condi- 
tional Importation  or  bringing  In  of  a  fire- 
arm by  a  licensed  Importer  or  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, for  examination  and  testing  in 
cormectlon  with  the  making  of  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  importation  or  bring- 
ing In  of  such  firearm  will  be  aUowed  under 


this  subsection  if  the  Importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  such  firearm  Is  not  prohibited 
under  subsection  925(d)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

(h)  The  Attorney  General,  In  consultation 
with  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall  conduct 
such  study  as  required  to  identify  available 
state-of-the-art  equipment  capable  of  de- 
tecting the  Minimum  Security  Standard  Ex- 
emplar while  distinguishing  Innocuous 
metal  objects  likely  to  be  carried  on  one's 
person  sufficient  for  reasonable  passage  of 
the  public. 

(I)  Section  922  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (p)  as  added  by  this  Act.  a 
new  subsection  (q)  as  follows: 

"(q)  Whoever,  during  and  In  relation  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime  of  violence  or 
drug  trafficking  crime  (Including  a  crime  of 
violence  or  drug  trafficking  crime  which 
provides  for  an  enhanced  punishment  If 
committed  by  the  use  of  a  deadly  or  danger- 
ous weapon  or  device)  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
uses  or  carries  a  firearm  the  manufacture  or 
Importation  of  which  Is  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  subsection  922(p)  as  added  by 
this  Act,  shall.  In  addition  to  the  punish- 
ment provided  for  the  commission  of  such 
crime  of  violence  or  drug  trafficking  crime, 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  five  years.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "drug  trafficking  crime' 
has  the  meaning  set  forth  in  subsection 
924(c)  of  this  title. 

(j)  This  Section  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  It  shall  be  a  bar  to  prosecution 
under  this  Section  that  the  firearm  model 
was  manufactured  on  or  before  March  1, 
1988. 

Sec  3.  Clarification  of  Definition  of 
Drug  Trafficking  Crimes  in  which  use  oh 
Carrying  of  Firearms  and  Armor  Piercing 
Ammunition  is  Prohibited.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
929(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  both  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'drug  trafficking  crime'  means  any 
felony  punishable  under  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.),  or  the  Maritime 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
1901  et  seq.)." 

Sec  4.  Mandatory  Penalty  for  Using  or 
Carrying  a  Firearm  in  Committting  As- 
suLTS  ON  Federal  Officers.— Section  111  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  "other  than  a  firearm,"  after 
the  words  "deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,"  in 
the  second  paragraph  and  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  during  and  In  relation  to  the 
commission  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a  firearm 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  (which 
term  shall  not  run  concurrently  with  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment)  and  may  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  or  both.". 

Sec.  5.  Possession  of  a  Firearm  or  Dan- 
gerous Weapon  in  a  Federal  Courthouse.— 
(a)  Chapter  44  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  930  as  follows: 

"Section  930.  Possession  of  firearms  and 
dangerous  weapons  In  a  Federal  courthouse. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
whoever  knowingly  possesses  or  causes  to  be 
present  any  firearm  or  dangerous  weapon  In 


a  Federal  courthouse,  or  attempts  to  do  so, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  fined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  both. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
whoever  knowingly  possesses  or  causes  to  be 
present  any  firearm  or  dangerous  weapon  In 
a  Federal  court  facility,  or  attempts  to  do 
so,  shall  be  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  fined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
both. 

"(c)  Whoever  Itnowlngly  possesses  or 
causes  to  be  present  any  firearm  or  danger- 
ous weapon  in  a  Federal  courthouse,  or  at- 
tempts to  do  so,  with  intent  that  the  fire- 
arm or  dangerous  weapon  be  used  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  fined  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  or  both. 

"(d)  Subsections  (a),  and  (b).  shall  not 
apply  to  any  act  performed  In  the  lawful 
performance  of  official  duties  by  an  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  a 
SUte,  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  au- 
thorized by  law  to  engage  in  or  supervise 
the  prevention,  detection.  Investigation,  or 
prosecution  of  any  violation  of  law,  and 
shall  not  apply  to  the  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm or  dangerous  weapon  by  a  judge  of  the 
United  States,  a  United  SUtes  Magistrate, 
Tax  Court  judge,  or  a  bankruptcy  judge. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  Interfere 
with  or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  its  power  to  punish  for 
contempt;  nor  shall  anything  In  this  section 
Interfer  with  or  limit  In  any  way  the  power 
of  a  court  of  the  United  States  to  promul- 
gate rules  or  orders  regulating,  restricting, 
or  prohibiting  the  possession  of  weapons 
within  any  building,  or  upon  any  grounds 
appurtenant  thereto,  housing  any  such 
court  or  any  of  its  proceedings. 
"(f)  As  used  in  this  section— 
(1)  the  term  'Federal  courthouse'  means  a 
building  which  houses  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  Is  the  site  of  a  proceeding  before  a 
judge  or  court  of  the  United  States,  a 
United  States  Magistrate,  a  bankruptcy 
judge,  a  Tax  Court  or  a  Federal  grand  jury; 
"(2)  the  term  Federal  courtroom'  means 
that  part  of  a  Federal  courthouse  In  which 
Is  conducted  a  proceeding  before  a  judge  or 
court  of  the  United  States,  a  United  States 
Magistrate,  a  bankruptcy  judge,  a  Tax 
Court  or  a  Federal  grand  jury; 

"(3)  the  term  Federal  court  facility' 
means  those  parts  of  a  Federal  courthouse 
which  Include  Federal  courtroom,  judges' 
chambers,  witness  rooms,  jury  deliberation 
rooms,  attorney  conference  rooms,  prisoner 
holding  cells,  offices  of  clerks  of  court,  of- 
fices of  the  United  States  Attorney  and  the 
United  States  Marshal,  probation  and 
parole  offices,  any  other  area  or  part  of  a 
Federal  courthouse  used  exclusively  to  pro- 
vide operational  or  administrative  support 
for  the  official  activities  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  corridors  or  passageways 
directly  adjacent  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
parts  or  areas  of  a  Federal  courthouse;  and 
"(4)  the  term  dangerous  weapon'  means 
any  device  designed  to  expel  or  hurl  a  pro- 
jective capable  of  causing  Injury  to  persons 
or  property,  switch-blade  knife,  and  any 
knife  having  a  blade  over  three  Inches  In 
length. 

(b)  Notice  to  the  effect  of  subsections  930 
(a)  and  (b)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
shall  be  posted  conspicuously  at  each  public 
entrance  to  each  Federal  courthouse,  and 
the  failure  to  so  post  or  maintain  such 
notice  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to  any 
violation  of  those  subsections. 


(c)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"930.  Possession  of  firearms  and  dangerous 
weapons     In     Federal     court- 
houses.". 
Sec  6.  Permittiwc  Consideration  of  Pre- 
trial Detention  for  Certain  Firearms  and 
Explosives    Offenses.— Paragraph    (1)    of 
subsection  3142(f)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  before  subparagraph 
(D); 

(2)  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  sub- 
paragraph (E);  and 

(3)  Inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  as 
follows: 

"(D)  an  offense  under  18  U.S.C.  844(a) 
that  Is  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  842(d),  (h),  or 
(i).  or  an  offense  under  18  U.S.C.  924(a)  that 
Is  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  922(d),  (g),  (h),  (I), 
(j),  or  (o);  or". 

Sec  7.  (a)  Expansion  of  Possession  or 
Explosives  Offense  to  Certain  Airports 
AND  Strengthening  of  Penalty.— Subsec- 
tion 844(g)  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "In  an  airport  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  or"  after  "pos- 
sesses an  explosive"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  airport"  after  "such 
building";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "not  more  than  one 
year,  or  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
both"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
more  than  five  years,  or  fined  under  this 
title,  or  both  Provided  that  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  possession  of  ammunition  (as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  chapter)  In  an  airport  that  Is  subject  to 
the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  If  such  ammunition 
Is  either  In  checked  baggage  or  In  a  closed 
container.".  

Sec  7.  (b)  Strengthening  Offense  of 
Using  or  Carrying  an  EIxplosive  in  thi 
Commission  of  a  Federal  Felony.— Subsec- 
tion 844(h)  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "unlawfully"  In  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  sentenced" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  remainder 
of  the  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "including  a  felony  which 
provides  for  an  enhanced  punishment  if 
committed  by  the  use  of  a  deadly  or  danger- 
ous weapon  or  device,  shall.  In  addition  to 
the  punishment  provided  for  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  five  years.  In 
the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  convic- 
tion under  this  subsection,  such  person  shall 
be  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  ten  years. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  court  shall  not  place  on  probation  or 
suspend  the  sentence  of  any  person  convict- 
ed of  a  violation  of  this  subsection,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  Imprlsoimient  Imposed  under 
this  subsection  run  concurrently  with  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment  including  that 
imposed  for  the  felony  in  which  the  explo- 
sive was  used  or  carried.  No  person  sen- 
tenced under  this  subsection  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  parole  during  the  term  of  Imprison- 
ment imposed  herein.". 

Sec  8.  PROHiBiTipN  Against  Transfer- 
ring Firearms  to  Nonresidents.— Para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  922(a)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing   out     "resides"    and    all    that    follows 
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_..   '(or  other  than  that  in  which  its 

.  of  business  Is  located  if  the  transferor 

c  )rporatlon  or  other  business  entity);" 

Inserting   in  lieu   thereof:   "does   not 

in  (or  if  the  person  is  a  corporation  or 

business  entity,  does  not  maintain  a 

of  business  in)  the  State  in  which  the 

^._.  resides;". 

9.  (a)  COBCMERCE  NEXITS  FOR  TRATFICK- 

Stoum  Firearms.— Subsection  922(j) 

18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 

by   striking   out   the   words   "or 

constitutes,"   and   inserting   in   lieu 

"which  constitutes,  or  which  has 

1  hipped  or  transported  in,". 

9.  (b)  CoMBtERCE  Nexus  for  Traffick- 
y»    Firearms    Without    Serial   Num- 
■ -Subsection  922(k)  of  title  18  of  the 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
possess  or  receive  any  firearm  which 
the  importer's  or  manufacturer's 
number  removed,  obliterated,  or  al- 
and has,  at  any  time,  been  shipped  or 
in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
"  after  "altered". 

10.  (a)  Techmical  and  Conforming 
—Subparagraph  (IKB)  of  sub- 
923(d)   of   title    18   of   the   United 
Code   is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)". 
)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  925(a) 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is 
by  inserting  "possession,"  before 
ii  iportation". 
Subsection  925(c)  of  title  18  of  the 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
word  "conviction"  and  inserting  in 
thereof  the  word  "disability". 
Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  922(g)  of 
8  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
inserting  "who"  before  the  words  "is 
uijlawful  user". 

Subsection  923(a)  of  title  18  of  the 

States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 

period  after  the  word  "licensing"  in 

second  sentence. 

Subsection  924(a)  of  title  18  of  the 

_  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 

and  shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as 

■"arole   Commission   shall    determine" 

places    those    words    appear.    This 

tnent  shall  be  effective  with  respect 

offense  committed  after  November  1, 
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section   102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  802));  or". 


Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  924(c)  of 

18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 

striking  out  the  second  comma  follow- 

t^ie  words  "drug  trafficking  crime"  the 

time  those  words  appear,  by  striking 

he  comma  following  the  words   "drug 

crime"  the  second  time  those 

appear,    and    by    striking    out    the 

comma  following  the  words  "drug 

crime"    the    third    time    those 
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wore  s  appear. 

(g)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  929(a)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  comma  following  the 
-   "drug  trafficking  crime"  the  second 
those  words  appear,  and  by  inserting  a 
following  the  "device"  the  first  time 
word  appears. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  842(d)  of 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
read  as  foUows: 
_,  Is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted  to 
controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
F.S.C.  802)).". 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  842(1)  of 

18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 

read  as  foUows: 

I)  who  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted 

1  ny  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in 
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By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2328.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  toll  the  time 
limitation  for  eligibility  for  and  enti- 
tlement to  educational  assistance  and 
training  and  rehabilitation  services 
and  assistance  for  any  period  during 
which  the  applicant  suffers  from  alco- 
holism; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

TOLL  OF  TIME  LIMITATION  IN  CASES  OF 
ALCOHOUSM 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  4- 
to-3  ruling,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  recently  concluded  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  [VA]  may 
define  alcoholism  as  a  condition  re- 
sulting from  "willful  misconduct"  on 
the  part  of  a  veteran,  when  evaluating 
a  request  for  extension  of  eligibility 
for  veterans'  educational  benefits.  In 
the  two  cases,  Traynor  versus  Tumage 
and  McKelvey  versus  Tumage.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  denied  a  re- 
quest by  two  recovered  alcoholic  veter- 
ans who  sought  an  extension  of  time 
to  utilize  their  educational  benefits 
unused  because  of  their  previous  dis- 
ability. 

The  Court  was  reviewing  a  Veterans 
Administration  regulation  which  de- 
fines primary  alcoholism— alcoholism 
not  attributable  to  an  imderlying  psy- 
chological difficulty— as  presumptively 
the  result  of  willful  misconduct  on  the 
veteran's  part.  Simply  stated,  unless 
there  is  a  psychological  basis  for  the 
disability,  the  VA  regulation  deems  a 
veteran  to  have  become  an  alcoholic 
by  his  own  volition.  The  four  members 
of  the  Court  who  constituted  a  majori- 
ty in  these  cases,  which  challenged  the 
VA  regulation,  relied  upon  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  not  taken  any  af- 
firmative action  to  repeal  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regulation,  or  to 
specify  that  primary  alcoholism  is  a 
disability    warranting    an    exemption 
from  the  willful  misconduct  provision. 
The  Supreme  Coiui;  was  not  called 
upon  to  pass  on  the  wisdom  or  enlight- 
enment of  the  VA  regulation;  Con- 
gress is,  and  in  my  view,  the  regulation 
fails  woefully.  Accordingly.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  "Veterans.   Adminis- 
tration Educational  Benefits  Clarifica- 
tion Act  of  1988."  This  legislation  is 
quite  simple  in  its  method  but  ex- 
tremely significant  and  necessary  in 
its  effect.  The  legislation  would  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
exclude  primary  alcoholism  as  a  dis- 
abiUty  relevant  to  a  determination  of 
willful  misconduct.  With  this  exclu- 
sion, the  VA  will  be  prevented  from 
denying  an  extension  of  educational 
benefits  because  the  veteran  was,  at 
one  time,  an  alcoholic. 

Congress  should  reject  the  Veterans' 
Administration  regulation's  implica- 
tion that  alcoholism  is  the  result  of 
personal  weakness,  and  is  undeserving 


of  sensitive  and  enlightened  consider- 
ation. Congress,  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1978,  recognized 
alcoholism  as  a  qualified  handicap  and 
clearly  specified  that  discrimination 
by  Federal  agencies  because  of  alco- 
holism is  not  permissible.  Section  504 
of  the  act  provides  in  part  that,  "[N]o 
otherwise  qualified  handicapped  indi- 
vidual shall  solely  by  reason  of  his 
handicap  be  excluded  from  the  partici- 
pation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  imder 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  under  any  program 
or  activity  conducted  by  any  executive 
agency."  In  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated 
that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  would 
have  resulted  in  a  decision  for  the 
plaintiffs  but  for  Congress'  failure  to 
reject  the  willful  misconduct  standard 
as  it  applies  to  alcoholics. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Court  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  clearly  makes  the  VA's  contrary 
regulation  a  nullity.  But  the  Court  has 
ruled,  and  our  recourse  now  is  to  re- 
spond with  curative  legislation.' 

The  Veterans'  Administration  regu- 
lation upheld  by  the  Court  relies  on  a 
gross  generalization  in  concluding  that 
individuals  suffering  from  alcoholism 
have  willfully  created  their  conditions. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  this 
simply  is  not  correct.  Indeed,  the  pri- 
mary reason  that  Congress  deemed  al- 
coholism a  disease  protected  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  was  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  medical  and  schol- 
arly evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  fact, 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
defined  alcoholism  as  a  disease  since 
1957.  The  causes  of  primary  alcohol- 
ism are.  to  quote  Justice  Blackmimi's 
dissent  in  Traynor,  "varied  and  com- 
plex, only  some  of  which  conceivably 
could    be    attributed    to    a   veteran's 


■  During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  appUcabUlty  of 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  to  alcoholism, 
substantial  authority  was  noted  lor  the  proposition 
that  alcoholism  should  be  characterized  as  a  physi- 
cal or  mental  impairment.  Senator  Hathaway 
sUted  that:  "If  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  are 
clearly  physical  and/or  mental,  alcoholics  ...  are 
clearly  handicapped  individuals  for  the  purjxjse  of 
Sections  503  and  504.  To  exclude  from  the  protec- 
tion of  this  law  only  persons  suffering  from  these 
two  impairments  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  impair- 
ment is  plainly  discriminatory." 

Senator  Hathaway  further  stated  that;  "the  Re- 
habiliUlion  Act  expresses  a  general  preference  in 
terms  of  social  costs  and  equality  of  individual  lives 
for  reintegrating  the  handicapped  into  productive 
society  rather  than  shunting  them  aside  and  spend- 
ing millions  for  poor  custodial  care.  There  is  no 
reason  to  reverse  that  preference  where  alcoholics 
.  .  .  are  concerned." 

The  general  preference  expressed  by  Senator 
Hathaway  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  mission  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
creation  of  the  VA  and  the  benefits  which  it  admin- 
isters seek  to  assist  the  reintergration  of  military 
personnel  Into  civUlan  society.  Veterans'  education- 
al benefits  provide  long-term  benefits  to  both  the 
individual  and  to  society.  By  excluding  some  veter- 
ans who  yearn  for— and  need— educational  opportu- 
nities, the  VA's  regulation  undercuts  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  VAs  basic  purpose  and  the  needs 
of  society. 


Will."  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  emphasized  in 
their  respective  amicus  briefs  in 
Traynor  that  the  distinction  between 
primary  alcoholism  and  other  types  of 
alcoholism  is  unrefined  and  medically 
imreliable.  Making  such  a  distinction 
is  particularly  difficult  with  respect  to 
alcoholics  like  the  petitioners  in  the 
Supreme  Court  case,  who  began  drink- 
ing as  children,  long  before  any  under- 
lying psychiatric  disorders  were  diag- 
nosed. Additionally,  there  are  nimier- 
ous  studies  suggesting  that  heredity 
plays  a  significant  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  primary  alcoholism.  Further 
evidence  suggests  a  genetic  basis  for 
alcoholism,  due  to  an  inability  to  prop- 
erly metabolize  alcohol. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  to  be 
increasingly  persuasive  evidence  that 
alcoholism  results  from  a  variety  of 
factors,  many  of  them  physiological. 
Primary  alcoholism  is  a  difficult  issue, 
requiring  enlightened  and  sensitive 
treatment  of  each  individual,  not 
broad  generalizations  about  fault  that 
are  not  supported  by  medical  evidence. 

The  assumptions  underlying  the 
VA's  regulation  no  longer  are  accurate 
and  the  present  regulation  does  a  dis- 
service to  veterans.  We  should  require 
that  the  regulation  be  changed 
promptly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and,  by  doing  so, 
support  those  veterans  who  are  in  par- 
ticular need  of  our  help,  not  our  con- 
demnation. 

I  ask  unimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2328 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TOLL  OF  TIME  LIMITATION  IN  CASES 
OF  ALCOHOLISM. 

(a)  All- Volunteer  Force  Educational  As- 
sistance.—Section  1431(d)  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  inserting  "or  because 
of  alcoholism"  after  "willful  misconduct"; 
and 

(2)  in  the  matter  following  clause  (2).  by 
inserting  "or  alcoholism,  as  the  case  may 
be,"  after  '"disability". 

(b)  Training  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices AND  Assistance.— Section  1503(b)(1)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "'or  alcoholism"  after 
"medical  condition";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  alcoholism,  as  the  case 
may  be,"  after  "such  condition". 

(C)  POST-VlETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  EDUCA- 
TIONAL Assistance.— Section  1632(a)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  inserting  "or 
because  of  alcoholism"  after  "willful  mis- 
conduct"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  alcoholism,  as  the 
case  may  be,"  after  "physical  disability"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 


(B)  by  inserting  "or  alcoholism,  as  the 
case  may  be"  after  "physical  disability"  the 
second  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "or  alco- 
holism, as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "disabil- 
ity". 

(d)  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance.— 
Section  1662(a)(1)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  because  of  alcohol- 
ism" after  "willful  misconduct";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (B).  by  inserting  "or  alcohol- 
ism, as  the  case  may  be"  after  "disability"; 
and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
'"or  alcoholism,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after 
"dlsabUity". 

(e)  Survivors'  and  Dependents'  Educa- 
tional Assistance.— Section  1712(b)(2)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "willful  misconduct," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "willful  miscon- 
duct or  because  of  alcoholism,";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (B),  by  inserting  "or  alcohol- 
ism, as  the  case  may  be"  after  "disability"; 
and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"or  alcoholism,  as  the  case  may  be, "  after 
"disability". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  with  respect  to— 

(1)  applications  for  educational  assistance 
under  chapters  30,  32,  34.  and  35  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  applications  for  training  and  rehabUi- 
Ution  services  and  assistance  under  chapter 
31  of  such  title, 

submitted  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Conrad.  Mrs. 
KASSEBAtTM,     and    Mr.     John- 
ston): 
S.  2329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  relating  to  asbestos  in  the  Nation's 
schools  by  extending  the  deadlines  for 
local  educational  agenices  to  submit 
asbestos  management  plans  to  State 
Governors  and  to  begin  implementa- 
tion of  those  plans,  and  by  requiring  a 
sufficient  number  of  accredited  con- 
tractors and  laboratories;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Environment   and   Public 
Works. 

extension  OF  CERTAIN  DEADLINES  UNDER  THE 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  pretty  simple.  It  is  similar  to 
H.R.  4215  in  the  House  to  extend 
deadlines  imder  the  Asbestos  Hazard 
Emergency  Response  Act  [AHERAl 
for  slightly  more  than  6  months.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Senators  Pryor, 
Conrad,  Kassebaum,  and  Johnston  for 
joining  me  as  original  Senate  cospon- 
sors  of  this  measure. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Congress 
passed  AHERA  in  1986  to  attack  and 
clean  up  asbestos  in  schools.  The  law 
directs  our  schools  to  inspect  for  as- 
bestos and  to  submit  management 
plans  to  State  Governors  by  October 
12,  1988.  In  addition,  implementation 
of  the  plans  must  begin  by  July  9, 


1989.  Because  our  schools  have  run 
into  a  number  of  problems  in  meeting 
these  requirements,  we  think  Congress 
should  give  them  a  short  but  reasona- 
ble extension  so  they  can  better 
comply.  We  also  believe  the  EPA 
should  be  required  to  make  more  ac- 
credited inspectors  and  laboratories 
available. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  about  the 
dangers  of  asbestos.  It  is  a  debilitating 
human  carcinogen.  And  while  we  all 
WEUit  to  see  it  eliminated,  we  still  must 
do  the  job  right.  Right  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  see  otir  schools  struggling  be- 
cause  of  two  difficulties:   scarce   re- 
sources and  a  lack  of  guidance.  Asbes- 
tos abatement  aside,  we  all  know  and 
appreciate    the    tough    position    our 
schools  are  in.  Tight  budgets,  under- 
paid teachers,  and  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  educating  our  yoimg  people 
give  our  schools  a  steep  agenda  to 
meet.  While  we  want  to  ensure  that 
our  children  can  learn  and  grow  in  an 
asbestos-free    environment,    we    also 
have  to  realize  that  the  people  picking 
up  these  costs— our  schools— are  not 
deep  pocket.  The  EPA  and  other  pro- 
fessionals estimate  that  it  will  cost 
roughly  $4,000  to  inspect  an  average- 
sized  school.  While  that's  not  a  lot  of 
money  on  Capitol  Hill,  for  a  public 
school  with  a  strapped  budget  it  can 
be  a  serious  obstacle.  A  short  exten- 
sion will  carry  schools  in  some  States 
into  their  next  budget  cycle  and  allow 
them  to  plan  properly,  especially  since 
many  schools  didn't  allocate  for  fiscal 
year    1988    because    final    EPA    regs 
weren't  issued  until  late  1987.  That's 
the  least  we  can  do,  because  Federal 
grant  money  in  this  area  is  also  scarce. 

Furthermore,  AHERA  also  requires 
asbestos  inspections  to  be  conducted 
by  EPA-trained  professionals.  Al- 
though the  EPA  is  making  an  effort  to 
provide  more  training,  right  now  there 
are  not  enough  certified  inspectors. 
This  has  led  to  a  wide  discrepancy  in 
price  quotes  for  private  "or  tract  work. 
A  short  extension  will  allow  more  in- 
spectors to  get  out  in  the  field  to  help 
make  bidding  more  competitive.  Our 
bill  also  directs  the  EPA  to  ensure 
that  more  inspectors  and  laboratories 
are  made  available. 

Finally,  AHERA  requirements  are 
complicated,  and  asbestos  removal  is  a 
dangerous  business.  The  EPA  has  not 
developed  a  fully  comprehensive  ap- 
proach by  promtilgating,  for  example, 
enforcement  guidelines  and  official 
standards  for  management  plans,  and 
there  is  imcertainty  over  the  precise 
roles  which  both  the  EPA  and  our 
schools  will  play.  Many  fear  that  in  a 
panic  to  meet  the  deadlines  many 
schools  will  simply  opt  for  wholesale 
removals,  risking  shoddy  abatement, 
and  the  stirring  up  of  dangerous  asbes- 
tos fibers.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
an  irony  in  the  extreme  if  in  the  effort 
to  clean  up  asbestos  we  actimlly  in- 
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creas<id  fiber  levels  by  improper  re- 
mova .  And  that's  why  it's  important 
to  do  the  right  job.  I  think  a  6-month 
exten  sion  will  allow  our  schools  to  do 
that,  without  compromising  our  com- 
mitmjnt  to  an  asbestos-free  environ- 
ment for  our  kids. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent ;hat  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoils 


UMI 


Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
ardered    to    be    printed    in    the 
as  follows: 

S.  2329 
h.  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled, 

1    EXTENSION  OF  DEADLINES  FOR  CER- 
TAIN ASBESTOS  REQl'IREMENTS. 

I  Submission  of  Management  Plans  to 

Governors.— Section   205(a)   of   the 

Substances  Control   Act  (15  U.S.C. 

it  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

720  days"   and  all   that   follows 

™..  "section  203(i))"  and  Inserting  in 

t  lereof  the  following:  "Not  later  than 

,.  1989  (or  not  later  than  August  1, 

i  there  are  no  regulations  under  sec- 

2 )3(l))". 

NITIATION  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  MAN- 
IT  Plans.— Section  203(1X1)  of  such 
.,  amended  by  striking  out  "within  990 
I  iter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later 
February  1,  1999". 

flEgUIREMENTS   IF  EPA  FAILS  TO   PRO- 

Regulations.— 
Inspection     of     schools.— Section 
„,1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
■  within  540  days  after  the  date  of  the 
It  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
not  later  than  November  1,  1988". 
Development  of  operation  and  main- 
plans.— Section  204(c)  of  such  act  is 

by  striking  out  "within  720  days 

the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later 
May  1. 1989". 

Submission  of  management  plans  to 

governors.— Section   204(d)(1)(A)   of 

Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "within 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not 

August  1,  1989". 

Initiation  of  implejkntation  of  man- 

a«T    PLANS.— Section    204(d)(1)(B)    of 

Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "within 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not 

than  February  1,  1990".  

Ensuring  Availability  of  Sufficient 

Contractors    and    Laborato- 

-Section    206(a)    of    the    Toxic    Sub- 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
.J  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
Administrator  shall,  to  carry  out  the 
of  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 
ensure  that  there  are  a  suffi- 
number  of 
persons,  accredited  by  a  State  under 

(b)  or  an  Administrator-approved 

.  under  subsection  (c);  and 
laboratories  accredited  under  subsec- 
d)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
;imely  manner.". 
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CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas n  introducing  this  important  piece 
of  li  igislation.  The  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  give  local  school  dis- 
tricts an  additional  6  months  in  which 


to  comply  with  the  asbestos  removal 
guidelines  under  the  Asbestos  Hazard 
Emergency  Response  Act  of  1986 
[AHERA]. 

AHERA  was  crucial  legislation,  and 
extending  the  law's  asbestos  deadlines 
is  not  something  that  I  take  lightly. 
The  last  thing  anybody  wants  to  do  is 
put  kids  at  risk  to  such  gruesome  kill- 
ers as  lung  cancer  and  mesothelioma, 
which  destroys  the  membranes  lining 
the  chest. 

But  we've  got  another  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  inspections  can 
only  be  conducted  by  EPA-trained  pro- 
fessionals. However,  in  states  such  as 
North  Dakota,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
EPA  certified  inspectors.  This  short- 
age will  prevent  many  schools  from 
meeting  the  current  October  AHERA 
deadline.  And  because  we  have  so  few 
EPA  trained  persormel,  some  contrac- 
tors are  inflating  their  prices  to  outra- 
geous levels. 

The  State  of  North  Dakota  has 
taken  positive  steps  to  alleviate  this 
shortage.  During  the  next  couple 
weeks,  courses  will  be  conducted  in 
North  Dakota  to  train  as  many  as  140 
people  for  asbestos  identification  and 
abatement.  Until  now,  a  North  Dako- 
tan  who  wanted  to  be  certified  had  to 
travel  all  the  way  to  Kansas. 

But  even  after  taking  the  certifica- 
tion course,  people  will  not  know 
whether  they  passed  for  3  or  4  weeks. 
Then  come  the  bids,  the  time  required 
to  conduct  inspections,  and  the  time 
needed  to  formulate  asbestos  manage- 
ment plans.  Completing  all  of  these 
steps  would,  in  many  cases,  take 
schools  beyond  the  October  deadline. 
And  without  an  extension,  many 
schools  that  have  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  comply  with  AHERA  could 
be  slapped  with  heavy  fines. 

I  completely  understand  why  some 
people  fear  that  an  extension  could 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  those  respon- 
sible for  asbestos  identification  and 
abatement.  But,  I  don't  think  that  it 
will.  Instead,  a  6-month  extension  will 
send  a  message  that  Congress  wants  a 
thorough  job  done  and  will  not  toler- 
ate potentially  life-threatening  short- 
cuts. And  it  will  show  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  give  those  schools  who  need  it  a 
little  more  time  to  put  together  an 
adequate  asbestos  management  plan.  I 
honestly  don't  believe  that  the  short 
extension  we  are  advocating  would  en- 
courage schools  to  sit  on  their  hands. 
It  just  gives  them  some  breathing 
room. 

A  6-month  deadline  extension  will 
help  alleviate  the  burden  that  has 
been  placed  on  many  of  our  schools, 
which  already  face  tight  budgets  and 
low  teacher  salaries.  In  many  cases, 
the  extension  also  will  carry  schools 
into  their  next  budget  cycle.  This  bUl 
provides  a  pragmatic  solution  to  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  and  deserves  prompt 
action  by  Congress. 
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S.  684 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKil  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  684,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
make  permanent  the  targeted  jobs 
credit. 

S.  1052 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1052,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional center  for  the  U.S.  Constitution 
within  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 

S.  1220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1220,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  edu- 
cation, information,  risk  reduction, 
training,  prevention,  treatment,  care, 
and  research  concerning  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1220,  supra. 

S.  1301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1301,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  implement  the  Berne 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Lit- 
erary and  Artistic  Works,  as  revised  on 
July  24,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1856 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inooye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1856,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  25  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Records  Commission  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1877,  a  bill  to  restore  bal- 
ance among  sources  of  supply  for  the 
Nation's  sweetener  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2015,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  application 
period  under  the  Legalization  Pro- 
gram. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2031,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  include  in- 
spectors of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  inspectors  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  revenue  of- 
ficers of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  the  immediate  retirement  provi- 
sions applicable  to  certain  employees 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupations. 

S.  2033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2033,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
child  protection  and  obscenity  en- 
forcement, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
nsune  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2036,  a  bill  to  redefine 
"extortion"  for  purposes  of  the  Hobbs 
Act. 

S.  2042 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2042,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial 
Project,  Inc.,  to  construct  a  statue  at 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
honor  and  recognition  of  the  women 
of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

S.  2083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2083,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  certain 
railroad  retirement  benefits  paid  out 
of  the  dual  benefits  payments  account 
are  not  reduced,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
pord]  were  added  as  were  cosponsors 
of  S.  2119,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent the  exclusion  from  income  of 
amounts  received  imder  qualified 
group  legal  services  plans. 

S.  2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2123,  a  bill  to  provide  hunger 
relief,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2156,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  eligibility 
for  free  lunches  to  be  based  on  the 
nonfarm  income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 


S.  2170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chiles],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2170,  a  bill 
to  support  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights  in  Haiti. 

S.  2183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2183,  a  bUl 
to  improve  the  provision  of  services 
under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams to  individuals  with  Alzheimer's 
disease  or  related  disorders  and  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  assistance  for  education,  re- 
search, and  treatment  programs  relat- 
ing to  such  disease  and  disorders. 

S.  2207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2207,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  assistive  simians  and 
dogs  to  veterans  who,  by  reason  of 
quadriplegia,  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

S.  2216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoNNELL],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2216,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Nation- 
al Space  Technology  Laboratories  in 
Bay  St.  Louis,  MS,  as  the  "John  C. 
Stennls  Space  Center." 

S.  2299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2299,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  for  Congress  from  the 
application  of  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  261,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
November  1988  as  "National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  266,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning June  12,  1988,  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
291,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  September  1988  as  "National 
Sewing  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoREN]  was  withdrawn  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 103,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  award  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
Charles  E.  Thornton.  Lee  Shapiro,  and 
Jim  Llndelof,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  were  killed  in  Afghanistan. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  112.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  Intent  of  Congress 
regarding  certain  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  100-202  and  100-223. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwrrz],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator 
from  E>elaware  [Mr.  Roth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
418,  a  resolution  to  expedite  consider- 
ation of  the  diesel  fuel  tax. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  421,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  W.  Clark  Durant  III.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  be  reprimanded 
and  should  resign. 
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AMENDMENT  NO. 
1981 

ARMSTRONG     proposed     an 
to  the  bill  S.  1220.  supra; 


on  behalf  of  any  physician,  in  confidentiaUy 
notifying  the  spouse  of  any  patient  who  has 
tested  positive  for  the  presence  of  the  prob- 
able causative  agent  of  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome  that  such  test  was  posi- 
tive, even  if  the  patient  refuses  to  consent 
to  such  notification. 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1982 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1220.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
amendment,  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  hypodermic  needles 
or  syringes. 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1983 
Mr.    HELMS    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1220.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
amendment,  add  the  following  new  section: 
Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  hypodermic  needles 
or  syringes  to  drug  addicts. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  at 
9  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  May  12.  1988.  in 
SR-301.  RusseU  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
ing.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  182  and  its 
House  companion,  H.R.  435.  S.  182.  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Riegle.  would 
amend  title  3.  United  States  Code,  and 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966.  to  es- 
tablish a  single  poll  closing  time  in  the 
continental  United  States  for  Presi- 
dential general  elections.  H.R.  435 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  10,  1987.  and  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  and  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee  on  that  date. 

Members  of  Congress  and  other  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  interested  in 
testifying  or  submitting  a  statement 
for  the  hearing  record  are  requested 
to  contact  Jack  Sousa,  chief  counsel  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  on  224-5648. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOTMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  27.  1988  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  "Youth  Employ- 
ment and  School  to  Work  Transition." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  27, 
1988,  on  the  subject  of  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  restructuring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  27. 
1988  in  executive  session  to  markup 
the  following  bills: 

Fiscal  year  1988  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill. 

Department  of  Defense  amended 
Budget  Authorization  Act,  1989. 

Amended  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1989. 

Authorization  for  civil  defense  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

Fiscal  year  1989  authorization  for 
defense  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

S.  1826,  Defense  Supplies  Security 
and  Control  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

S.  1892,  Defense  Industrial  Base 
Preservation  Act  of  1987. 

S.  2152.  to  increase  the  Department 
of  Defense  transfer  authority. 

S.  2254.  Defense  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology Act  of  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
AprU  27,  1988,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
1935,  the  Commimications  Transfer 
Fee  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORiSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  27.  1988  to  receive  testimony  on 
matters  relating  to  the  October  19 
market  break.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  27,  1988,  to  conduct  hearings  on 
S.  2073,  the  Thrift  Charter  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MISSOURI  RIVER  STREAMBANK 
STABILIZATION 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
just  before  the  Senate  adjourned  it 
took  action  which  I  wholeheartedly 
support  and  for  which  I  have  worked 
long  and  hard.  By  approving  S.  2100, 
the  Senate  cleared  the  way  for  much 
needed  streambank  stabilization  work 
on  the  Missouri  River.  I  have  been 
working  toward  that  end  for  a  portion 
of  the  Missouri  River  which  borders 
Nebraska  for  many  years.  It  is  a  big 
victory  for  Nebraska  to  see  the  neces- 
sary legislation  approved  here  in  the 
Senate  and  I  will  be  working  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  ensure  this  legislation's  quick 
passage  in  the  other  body. 

As  early  as  1978.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  significance  and  the  recre- 
ational value  of  a  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  below  the  Gavins  Point 
Dam  between  Nebraska  Juid  South 
Dakota.  At  that  time.  Congress  desig- 
nated this  stretch  of  the  river  as  the 
Missouri  National  Recreation  River. 
Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  followed  through  with  the 
streambank  stabilization  measures 
this  area  needed.  Our  late  colleague. 
Senator  Zorinsky.  and  I  worked  to- 
gether on  this  problem  for  a  long  time 
because  we  fully  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Missouri  National 
Recreation  River.  Since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  this  has  been  an  issue  of 
contention  between  Nebraska  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Bureaucratic 
bungling  between  Federal  agencies  has 
plagued  our  efforts.  I  am  pleased  that 
our  efforts  have  now  come  to  fruition 
and  that  the  Senate's  support  for 
streambank  stabilization  on  this  seg- 
ment of  the  river  has  once  again  been 
reaffirmed. 

Passage  of  S.  2100  will  indeed  be 
good  news  for  those  Nebraskans  and 
South  Dakotans  who  live  in  the  area. 
They,  too.  have  worked  very  hard 
toward  this  end.  In  a  bigger  sense, 
however,  this  legislation  is  good  news 
for  all  Americans  who  believe  that 
rivers  protected  imder  our  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  are  a  national 
treasure  and  deserve  to  be  protected. 
It  does  no  good  to  designate  a  river  for 
protection  but  then  allow  it  to  lose  its 
value  due  to  inattention  and  poor 
stewardship.  This  is  truly  a  victory  for 
the  Missouri  National  Recreation 
River  and  I  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  for  complying  with  my 
many  requests  over  the  years  and  cor- 
recting a  problem  which  has  for  far 
too  long  gone  unaddressed.* 


MILITARY  BASE 
CONSOLIDATIONS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  imder- 
stand  that  today  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  considering 
legislation  which  I  originally  intro- 
duced, along  with  Representative 
Richard  Armey,  to  facilitate  the  con- 
solidation of  some  U.S.  military  bases. 

This  base  consolidation  initiative  is 
the  product  of  long,  complex  consulta- 
tions between  myself.  Representative 
Armey,  Secretary  Carlucci,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Sam  Nunm], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[John  Warner],  House  Chairman  Les 
AspiN,  and  a  host  of  staff.  The  work 
was  not  easy,  and  all  involved  parties 
were  obliged  to  make  some  serious 
concessions  in  order  to  achieve  consen- 
sus. 

I  believe  that  the  final  product 
which  we  can  lay  before  the  commit- 
tee Is  fair  and  balanced.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  established  a  biparti- 
san Commission  on  the  Consolidation 
of  Military  Bases.  This  legislation  em- 
powers the  Secretary  to  act  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
and  lays  down  the  manner  in  which  he 
may  proceed  to  close  bases. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  legis- 
lation provides  that,  if  any  closures 
are  to  take  place,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense must,  within  15  days  of  receipt 
of  the  Commission's  report,  himself 
report  to  the  Congress  that  he  intends 
to  implement  all  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  I  stress  all,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  Secretary  may 
not  pick  or  choose  among  the  Commis- 
sion's reommendations.  There  is  no 
danger  of  a  Secretary  playing  politics 
here.  He  must  accept  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  as  a  whole  or 
not  at  all. 

In  addition,  if  the  Secretary  decides 
that  closures  are  to  be  implemented, 
he  may  not  drag  them  out  for  political 
purposes.  Closures  must  be  initiated 
no  later  than  September  30.  1995.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  giving  carte 
blanche  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Rather,  we  are  opening  a  window  for  a 
finite  period  of  time  in  order  that  the 
Secretary  may  carry  out  a  specific  task 
which  is  vital  to  the  security  and  the 
budgetary  health  of  this  Nation. 
•When  the  task  is  completed,  the 
window  will  be  closed. 

The  work  will  proceed  promptly  and, 
in  my  opinion,  efficiently.  The  com- 
mission must  report  its  findings  to  the 
Secretary  no  later  than  December  31, 
1988,  and,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Secretary  then  has  15  days  within 
which  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
accept  all  of  its  recommendations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  strict  timetable  is 
unrealistic.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense already  has  the  necessary  data 
on  the  financial  position  of  its  various 
bases  and  the  roles  they  play— or  do 
not  play— in  the  preservation  of  U.S. 
national  security.  In  short.  I  believe 


that  the  Commission  can  meet  this 
deadline  and  turn  in  a  top  quality 
analysis. 

The  formulators  of  this  initiative  are 
fully  aware  that  some  local  communi- 
ties can  be  negatively  impacted  by  the 
closure  of  military  facilities.  Conse- 
quently, this  legislation  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  econom- 
ic adjustment  assistance  available  to 
impacted  communities. 

When  military  property  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  for  sale,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  first  inform 
other  Federal  instrumentalities  of  the 
availability  of  the  property  and.  if 
offers  are  received,  the  property  shall 
be  sold  to  these  instnmientalities  at 
fair  mswket  value,  if  all  the  necessary 
funding  will  be  available  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

If  no  fair  market  value  offers  are  re- 
ceived, the  Secretary  may  convey 
DOD  property  at  less  than  fair  market 
value  if  DOD  can,  nonetheless,  prove 
that  this  course  of  action  will  produce 
savings.  In  addition,  property  may  be 
conveyed  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments at  less  than  market  value  if  the 
property  in  question  Is  to  be  used  for 
airport,  education,  or  health  purposes 
in  accordance  with  a  State  or  local 
reuse  plan. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  I  am  saddened  to  have  to 
admit  already  that  when  this  proposal 
comes  to  the  floor  it  will,  most  likely, 
prove  extremely  controversial.  There 
is  no  one  in  this  body  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  budgetary  crisis 
facing  this  Nation.  And  yet  we  persist 
in  maintaining  military  bases  which 
have  no  visible  military  use.  We  no 
longer  need  to  guard  the  pony  express 
routes  to  the  wild  west.  We  no  longer 
need  to  maintain  moated  forts  to 
guard  against  assault  by  British  sailing 
ships.  We  no  longer  need  to  maintain 
the  mass  of  bases  called  for  in  World 
War  II  when  we  were  a  nation  under 
arms. 

We  all  know  why  these  unnecessary 
bases  have  been  kept  open.  We  have 
maintained  them  for  selfish  political 
reasons  in  order  to  maintain  a  flow  of 
defense  dollars  into  our  States.  But 
the  budgetary  good  times  are  gone 
and,  if  I  may  steal  a  phrase  from 
Herblock  of  the  Washington  Post. 
"Fort  Pork  Barrel  must  close." 

We  simply  cannot  justify  throwing 
money  away  to  maintain  bases  for  our 
own  political  purposes.  The  eye  of  the 
public  is  on  us,  and  if  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  criticize  $900  wrenches,  $600 
toilet  seat  covers,  and  $200  hammers, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  acknowledge 
that  some  of  the  Pentagon  waste  and 
abuse  emanates  from  this  Chamber 
and  stop  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  potential  savings  of  allow- 
ing DOD  to  consolidate  its  bases— and 
I  stress  a  conservative  estimate— is  $2 
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annually.  That  figure  derives 
the  Grace  Commission,  which 
ons  that  savings  could  actually 

can    we    conceivably    justify 
x..g  away   $2  bUlion  per   year? 
money  would  be  folded  into  the 
to  reduce  the  national  debt, 
^.^v,.,.  the  savings  could  be  uti- 
Lo  make  savings  in  the  overall  de- 
budget. Either  way.  the  U.S.  tax- 
would  know  that  they  were  re- 
some  return  on  their  $2  billion 
than  pumping  it  into  Senators' 
,,.de  popularity  campaigns, 
closing  Mr.  President.  I  repeat 
the  eye  of  the  public  is  upon  us. 
matter  has  attracted  increasing 
tion  in  the  national  press.  When 
Senate   comes    to   consider   this 
,  >r.  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
I  he  senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 
wiU  be  on  the  floor  to  fight  for 
^e  of  base  consolidation  legisla- 
Then  we  will  see  which  Members 
Chamber  are  truly  dedicated  to 
,^  out  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse 
our  national  defense  budget.* 
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JTjblTH  WALKER  STATEMENT 

DN  BETTER  CHILD  CARE 
M:  .  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Judith 
Waller,  the  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
part! nent  of  Human  Services  in  Chica- 
rdcently  testified  before  the  Labor 
Human  Resources  Committee  in 
of  Senator  Dodd's  Act  for  Better 
Care.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
,„i  Judith  Walker  in  recognizing 
1  leed  to  expand  child  care  opportu- 
f  or  poor  and  working  class  f  ami- 


Day  care  is  also  a  welfare  issue.  If  more 
subsidized  day  care  were  avaUable,  more 
AFDC  mothers  would  be  able  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  welfare  system  and  earn  a 
living.  Unfortunately,  few  long-term  AFCD 
recipients  have  the  education  and  training 
to  qualify  for  well-paid  jobs.  To  support 
their  families,  parents  must  have  subsidized 
day  care.  A  couple  of  days  off  of  the  typical 
minimum-wage  service  Industry  job  when 
informal  child  care  arrangements  fall 
through  can  mean  the  loss  of  a  job— and  a 
return  to  welfare. 

Most  importantly,  day  care  is  a  chudren  s 
issue.  Those  who  will  make  up  our  society  in 
the  coming  years  deserve  more  than  custodi- 
al care.  Improved  standards  for  licensing  of 
facilities  and  increased  training  of  day  care 
workers  will  translate  to  better  quality  care 
for  the  Nation's  young. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  portion  of 
the  current  bill  which  is  being  interpreted 
by  some  to  exclude  religious  institutions 
from  participation  in  ABC  programs.  We 
understand  that  negotiations  are  takmg 
place  which  will  ensure  that  sections  19  and 
20  of  the  biU  will  not  restrict  the  creation  of 
needed  daycare  slots. 

One  other  area  of  concern  in  the  bill  is 
section  11,  which  delineates  the  composition 
of  statewide  ABC  advisory  groups.  This  list 
of  participants  neglects  to  include  local 
units  of  Government,  which  often  operate 
Federal  child  care  programs.  It  is  important 
that  governments  that  run  programs  funded 
through  ABC  be  represented  on  these  advi- 
sory bodies. 

With  these  minor  improvements,  the  Act 
for  Better  Child  Care  promises  to  address 
the  array  of  day  care  issues  facing  low- 
income  Americans  today. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  support 
on  this  crucial  bUl  to  support  chUdren  and 
families.* 


that  women  were  not  included  in  the 
Vietnam  Memorial.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  expeditiously  on  this  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation.* 


Commissioner    Walker    states, 

.^  passage  of  this  bill  is  critical  to 

{elf-sufficiency  of  low-income  fam- 

and  the  safety  and  development 

;  Nation's  children."  We  must 

the  availability  of  quality  child 

a  national  priority.  I  ask  that 

Walker's  statement  appear  in 

Hecord. 

statement  follows: 


STATUE  TO  HONOR  FEMALE 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 
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ON  THE  Act  roR  Better  Child 

Before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Re- 
Committee 
Act  for  Better  Child  Care  ("ABC")  is 
comprehensive  effort  to  improve  the  qual- 
accessiblllty  of  day  care  for  low- 
families.  The  passage  of  this  bill  is 
to  the  self-sufficiency  of  low-income 
and  the  safety  and  development  of 
Nation's  children. 

,  care  is  tm  employment  issue.  The  low 
jobs  prevalent  today  do  not  allow  fam- 
to  pay  the  high  price  of  private  day 
In  most  families  it  is  necessary  for 
parents  to  work  in  order  to  support 
children,  making  day  care  a  critical 
for    their    pre-schoolers,    and    after- 
care a  need  for  their  older  children. 
^„  parent  families  the  day  care  need 
the  more  urgent.  Single  mothers  in  n- 
eamed  an  average  of  $7,195  in  1984— 
near  enough  to  allow  them  to  pay 
going  rate  of  $1.800-$3,000  per  year  per 
for  nonsubsidized  care. 
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•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  S.  2042.  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  statue  to  honor  the  female  veterans 
who  served  our  country  proudly 
during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Today,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial on  the  Mall  in  Washington  stands 
as  a  moving  testament  to  those  who 
died  in  Vietnam  and  to  those  who  sur- 
vived. Unfortimately,  the  statue  at  the 
memorial  does  not  include  a  female 
soldier.  I  believe  that  this  oversight 
should  be  remedied. 

Last  night,  a  TV  movie  illustrated 
some  of  the  important  roles  that 
women  played  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  movie  understated  their 
contribution.  Pew  people  know  that 
over  10,000  American  women  served  in 
Vietnam  during  the  war.  Their  brav- 
ery and  their  sacrifices  should  be  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  Govenunent. 

On  behalf  of  the  over  3.000  female 
veterans  in  my  home  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  on  behalf  of  our  male  veter- 
ans, many  of  whom  have  commented 
directly  to  me  on  their  disappointment 


UPDATED  REPORT  BY  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RESEARCH  SERV- 
ICE ON  THE  CONTINUING  RES- 
OLUTION    FOR     FISCAL     YEAR 
1988 
•  Mr.     LEVIN.     Mr.     President,     on 
March  4.  I  submitted  to  the  Record  a 
Congressional  Research  Service  report 
which  looked  into  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1988  and  focused 
on  the  nimiber  of  items  which  were  in 
the  final  version  of  that  legislation  but 
which  were  in  neither  the  House-nor 
the  Senate-passed  bills. 

The  report,  dated  February  24,  1988. 
indicated  that  47  items  in  the  fiscal 
year  1988  continuing  resolution  origi- 
nated in  the  conference  committee. 
However.  I  have  recently  received  an 
updated  version  of  this  CRS  report, 
dated  April  1.   1988.  which  indicates 
that  there  were  13  conference  origi- 
nated items  in  that  continuing  resolu- 
tion.  The   significant   difference   be- 
tween the  two  reports  was  attributed 
by  CRS  to  a  refinement  in  the  meth- 
odology for  determining  whether  an 
item  was  originated  by  the  conference. 
As   I   indicated   in  my   remarks   of 
March  4,  I  am  not  making  any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  any  of  these 
conference  originated  items.  However. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  better  as  a 
matter  of  procedure  and  that  there 
would  be  less  public  cynicism  if  items 
that    were    adopted    in    conference, 
which  were  in  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  passed  bills,  were  separate- 
ly listed  somewhere  in  the  conference 
report.  In  fact,  the  reduction  in  the 
list    of    conference    originated    items 
from  47  to  13  with  respect  to  the  huge 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1988  suggests  that  the  compilation  of 
such  a  list  for  future  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion would  not  be  burdensome   and 
would,  in  fact,  be  weU  worth  the  effort 
in  counteracting  the  popular  impres- 
sion that  legislation  is  chock  full  of 
such  conference  originated  items.  Fur- 
thermore, the  fact  that  CRS  itself  ini- 
tially was  in  error  as  to  the  number  of 
conference  originated  items  points  out 
the  difficulty  that  outside  observers 
can  have  In  preparing  such  a  list  and 
points  out  the  value  in  having  the  Ap- 
propriations   Committee    itself   make 
such  a  compilation. 

I  commend  this  updated  CRS  report 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  report  follows: 
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[CRS  Report  for  Congress,  Apr.  1,  1988] 
Continuing    Appropriations    for    Fiscal 

Year    1988:    Conference   Initiatives    in 

POBUC  Law  100-202 
(By  James  Satumo.  Analyst  in  American 

National  Government.  Government  Divi- 
sion) 

abstract 

This  report  provides  information  on  provi- 
sions Included  in  the  FY  1988  Continuing 
Resolution  (P.L.  100-202)  which  appear  to 
have  been  initiated  by  the  conferees.  This 
information  includes  data  regarding  funding 
for  appropriation  accounts  and  related  pro- 
visions in  the  law. 

note  I 

This  report  revises  and  supersedes  one 
that  was  originally  prepared  at  the  request 
of  Honorable  Carl  Levin  of  Michigtm.  and 
was  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
(daily  edition)  of  March  4,  1988  at  pp. 
S2083-2085.  It  Is  reproduced  for  general  con- 
gressional use  with  the  permission  of  Sena- 
tor Levin. 

INTROD0CTION 

This  report  provides  Information  on  con- 
ference initiatives  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  continuing  resolution  (Public  Law  100- 
202).  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the 
term  "initiative"  Includes:  (1)  changes  in 
specific  appropriations  accounts  that  exceed 
the  scope  of  the  difference  between  House 
and  Senate  recommendations,  and  (2)  provi- 
sions which  appear  to  be  new  language  in 
the  law  (i.e.  language  not  included  in  earlier 
House-  or  Senate-passed  versions  of  H.J. 
Res.  395>). 

The  term  "initiative"  does  not  include 
cases  in  which  the  dollar  amounts  were 
below  the  scope  of  the  difference  between 
House  and  Senate  recommendations.  These 


are  shown  in  Table  1  for  informational  pur- 
poses, but  are  not  specified  in  Table  2. 

Additionally,  this  report  is  based  primarily 
on  examination  of  language  in  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  as  enacted  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  earlier  House-  or  Senate- 
passed  or  reported  individual  appropriations 
bills.  The  term  "initiative"  as  used  in  this 
report,  however,  also  excludes  provisions 
which  were  addressed  in  any  of  the  reports 
which  accompanied  the  individual  appro- 
priations bills. 

Items  cited  as  conference  initiatives  for 
this  report  were  not  necessarily  considered 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  rules. 

A  conference  agreement  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  specific  areas  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  chambers.  However,  the 
second  chamber  to  act  on  a  measure  may 
sometimes  cast  its  version  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  text  as  passed  by  the  first  cham- 
ber. It  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impractical,  in 
this  type  of  situation  to  identify  each 
matter  in  disagreement  and  the  scope  of  dis- 
agreement, because  technically  the  House 
and  Senate  are  in  disagreement  over  the 
entire  text  of  the  measure.'  In  the  case  of 
the  FY  1988  Continuing  Resolution,  each  of 
the  13  appropriations  bills  included  by  ref- 
erence in  H.J.  Res.  395  by  the  House  was 
the  subject  of  separate  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  In  the  Senate.  In  the 
absence  of  a  point  of  order  or  a  ruling  by 
the  Parliamentarian  of  either  house  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  for  this  report  the 
latitude  allowed  the  conferees  In  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  consists  of 
two  tables  compiled  from  data  supplied  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  The 
first  table  summarizes  the  number  of  appro- 
priation accounts  in  each  of  the  13  appro- 


priations acts  which  comprise  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution.  This  table  indicates  cases  In 
which  the  conference  agreement  appropri- 
ated funds  at  a  level  that  was  either  greater 
than  or  less  than  the  recommendations  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  second 
table  specifies  each  of  those  accounts  in 
which  the  conference  agreement  appropri- 
ated funds  at  a  higher  level  than  the  recom- 
mendation of  either  house.  The  data  for 
Table  2  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  judge- 
ments to  be  made  about  the  overall  budget- 
ary impact  of  the  Act.  It  may  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Act  complied  with  the  budget- 
ary constraints  set  in  the  congressional- 
presidential  summit  agreement  on  the 
budget  reached  November  20,  1987.  Addi- 
tionally, this  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation any  restructuring  of  accounts  under- 
taken by  the  conferees. 

The  second  part  includes  a  selection  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Conference. 
These  were  used  to  determine  new  language 
inserted  in  the  law  by  the  conferees.  To  gen- 
erate an  initial  list,  it  was  inferred  that  pro- 
visions beginning  with  languge  such  as  "the 
conferees  insert,"  "the  conferees  direct." 
but  which  Included  no  indication  of  the 
house  of  origin,  were  inserted  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  conferees.  Provisions  so  identi- 
fied were  then  subjected  to  furthpr  screen- 
ing by  searching  for  any  mention  of  them  in 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  and  the  individual  ap- 
propriations bills  as  they  were  passed  or  re- 
ported in  each  house,  and  then  by  searching 
in  the  accompanying  reports.  Assistance  for 
this  was  provided  by  the  staffs  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Budget  committees  and 
subject  specialists  from  other  CRS  research 
divisions. 


T«BLE  1  -APPROPRIATIONS  ACCOUNTS  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1988  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  FUNDED  EITHER  LESS  THAN  OR  GREATER  THAN  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  Of  BOTH  HOUSES 

OF  CONGRESS  • 


Numto  ol  Koants 


Approprutions  act 


Totil  numbef 


Cortffwa  CaitWMe 

agreemnt  les  ttun  wecmcnt  ROler 

eitte  House  «  Hiai  atlier  HoBe 

Senitc  or  Senate 


(immefce,  Justice,  and  State,  die  Judidaiy.. 

Oepartmert  of  Oetense 

District  of  Columbw . 


Energy  afxl  Wafer  DevelopiMM... 

Foreign  Operations 

HUO-lndependenl  Agencies 

Departmenl  of  the  Interior 

Later.  HHS.  [ducatioii - 


Li^islative  Brancli... 

Military  Constructiai — 

Rural  Develofiiiml.  AfricuRin 

Department  of  TtMSiwtitiin 

Treasury.  Postal  Setvice,  and  General  Government.. 


72 
SI 
4 
31 
41 
SS 
N 
MI 
14 
U 
9S 
5S 
M 


S3 

7 

3 

16 

1 

39 
18 
S9 
V 
2 
10 
13 
30 


Total.. 


773 


278 


■  Accounts  *ere  identified  using  tubular  data  supplied  by  tlie  House  Appropriations  Comnittee. 

TABLE  2.-APPR0PRIATI0NS  ACCOUNTS  FUNDED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1988  AT  A  LEVEL  GREATER  THAN  EITHER  HOUSE  OR  SENATE  RECOMMENDATIONS  > 


Account 


House  recommendation 


Senate  reconvnendatian 


Conleience  agraement 


(A)  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies; 

Title  II— Department  of  Justice:  (1)  Legal  activities— independent  counsel .^^... 

Title  V— Related  agencies  (2)  &jmmission  on  the  bicentennial  of  the  US.  (^institution- salaries  and  expenses.. 


{15.750.000 


$14,750,000 


$7,000,000 
21,000.000 


'  Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.J.  Res. 
395  Incorporated  by  reference  13  separate  appro- 
priations blUs  as  they  had  tieen  either  passed  or  re- 
ported In  their  respective  house. 


•  For  more  information  sec  U.S.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Congressional  Research  Service.  Resolving 
Legislative  Differences  in  Congress:  Conference 
Committees  and  Amendments  Between  the  Houses. 
Report  No.  84-214  GOV  by  Stanley  Bach.  Washing- 
ton, 1984. 
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189,000 

1,241,254,000 


416,000 
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SELsdrED  Provisioks  im  the  Act  Making 
CoiTiirniNG  Appropriations  for  Fiscal 
Ye/r  1988  (PUBUC  Law  100-202)  That 
API  BAR  To  Be  New  Language  Inserted  by 
THI  Conterees  * 

SECT!  )N  101-CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(A)  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
dicial y  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1988: 

Wa\vtT  of  section  ISfaJ  of  the  State  De- 
parti  tent  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956.— 
Appr  )priate8  $4,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Sena  e  instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by 
]  louse  and  includes  new  language  waiv- 
^tion  15(a)  of  the  State  Department 
Authorities  Act  of  1956,  p.  494. 
Es^blishing  a  new  permanent  appropria- 
Inserts  a  new  provision  which  estab- 
a  permanent  appropriation  for  the 
Atlantic  Assembly  ($100,000  annual- 
Interparliamentary  Union  ($90,000). 
the  U.S.-Mexico  and  U.S.-Canada 
grouts  ($50,000  each),  to  be  divided  equally 
between  House  and  Senate  delegations,  p. 
498 

Pri  Mbition  of  waivers  of  FCC  cross-own- 
ersh\  p  rui€4.— Inserts  new  language  which 
proh  ibits  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  by 
this  ict  or  any  other  Act  to  repeal,  modify. 
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information  for  this  compilation  was  ob- 
from  the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of 
tmmlttee  of  Conference  as  Included  In  the 
nee  Report  to  Accompany  H.J.  Res.  395. 
_  Further  Continuing  Appropriations  for  the 
Year  Ending  September  30.  1989  (H.  Report 
1).  These  provisions  listed  here  do  not  appear 
individual  appropriations  bills,  which  were 
)rated  by  reference  Into  the  Joint  Resolution 
,  House  and  Senate.  They  iJso  do  not  api>ear 
reports  which  accompany  those  bills.  All  pas- 
are  verbatim  excerpts  from  the  Joint  Explan- 
Statement.  as  are  all  of  the  page  citations. 
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or  reexamine  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regarding 
cross-ownership  of  a  dally  newspaper  and  a 
television  station  in  a  major  media  marliet, 
or  to  extend  the  time  period  of  current 
grants  of  temporary  waivers  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  such  regulations,  p.  504. 

Small  Business  Development  Centers  pro- 
gram—* •  •  new  language  clarifies  SBA's 
authority  to  make  a  grant  in  one  year  even 
if  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  performance  is  to 
occur  the  following  year. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  new 
language  which  prohibits  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  fmm  expending  any 
funds  to  adopt  or  implement  any  rules  or 
regulations  for  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  program,  although  it  may  re- 
examine the  need  for  regulations  and  the 
nature  thereof. 

In  addition,  SBA  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
complishing indirectly  and  outside  the  regu- 
latory process  what  they  are  prohibited 
from  doing  by  regulation,  p.  509. 

Wair>er  of  section  701  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1948  and 
sections  201(2)  and  204  of  H.R.  1777  (not  en- 
acted/—Inserts  new  language  to  earmarli 
$36,900,000  for  the  television  service  and 
waives  sections  201(2)  and  204  of  H.R.  1777 
(the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989)  and  section  701 
of  the  United  Stetes  Information  and  Ctil- 
tural  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  p. 
512. 

Transfer  authority  for  VSIA  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting.— ta- 
serts  new  language  which  permits  funds 
provided  to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing for  facilities  modernization,  including 
unobligated  balances  available  from  prior 


years,  to  be  transferred  between  the  two 
agencies  .  .  .  with  the  proviso  that  such 
transfers  wiU  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees pursuant  to  section  608  of  this  Act, 
p.  514. 

(B)  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1988: 

(C)  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations, 
1988:  ^    . 

(D)  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1988: 

(E)  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financ- 
ing, and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act,  1988:  ^   „  ^ 

(F)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development— Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1988: 

Recoupltngr  section  8  vouchers  and  the 
rental  rehalrilitation  program.— The  confer- 
ees have  agreed  on  language  "recoupling" 
Section  8  vouchers  with  the  rental  rehabili- 
tation program.  Without  the  committee  of 
Section  8  vouchers  for  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  units  made  available  under 
rental  rehablliUtion  grants,  the  program 
would  no  longer  serve  a  sufficiently  ade- 
quate number  of  low-income  families.  The 
issue  was  not  addressed  by  either  House,  p. 
839. 

Emergency  shelter  s/ronfs.— Inserts  lan- 
guage appropriating  $8,000,000  for  emergen- 
cy shelter  grants,  p.  841. 

Korean  War  Memorial  /urut— Language 
has  also  been  added,  which  was  not  included 
in  either  the  House  or  Senate  bills,  that  per- 
mits interest  to  be  paid  on  contributions  to 
the  Korean  War  Memorial  Fund  and  the 
use  of  up  to  $125,000  of  the  fund  for  admin- 
istrative support  costs,  p.  844. 

(G)  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1988: 


(H)  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1988: 

(I)  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act. 
1988: 

(J)  MUltary  Construction  Appropriations 
Act.  1988: 

Homeportina— Adds  language  which  pro- 
vides that  any  limitation  on  fiscal  year  1987 
funds  for  homeportlng  at  Everett,  Washing- 
ton shall  not  apply  imless  the  limitation  was 
enacted  by  September  30. 1987,  p.  1029. 

(K)  Rural  Development,  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1988: 

(L)  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1988: 

Exemption  for  a  Highway  widening  dem- 
onstration project— Inserts  (sec.  352)  per- 
manent authorizing  language,  including  a 
permanent  exemption  from  any  limitation 
on  obligations  for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  programs.  The 
House  and  Senate  bills  contained  no  similar 
provisions,  p.  1134. 

(M)  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Development  Appropriations  Act,  1988: 

National  security  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness telecommunications  tniMoMvca.— 
Inserts  a  provision  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration which  would  make  available  from 
existing  resources  funding  for  national  secu- 
rity and  emergency  preparedness  telecom- 
munications Initiatives  that  are  carried  out 
by  the  National  Communications  System,  p. 
1179. 

Non-disclosure  agreements.— Inserts  a  pro- 
vision regarding  non-disclosure  agreements, 
p.  1179.* 


A  CHILD  IS  A  TERRIBLE  THING 
TO  WASTE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent and  thought-provoking  article  by 
Diane  Granat.  that  appeared  in  the 
Washingtonian  in  December  1987.  The 
article  is  sui  enlightening  case-study  of 
one  prekindergarten  classroom  at  the 
Garrison  School  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  This  article  is  also  far  more  than 
a  case-study,  for  it  speaks  to  an  alarm- 
ing and  growing  national  problem 
among  very  young  children  who  are 
entering  our  school  system  ill- 
equipped  to  handle  even  the  most  ru- 
dimentary tasks,  let  alone  know  how 
to  say  more  than  their  own  names. 
This  is  a  disturbing  problem,  and 
when  left  unaddressed  these  problems 
only  grow  more  complicated. 

The  statistics  in  this  article  are 
alarming.  Among  our  4-  and  5-year- 
olds  it  is  estimated  that:  1  in  4  chil- 
dren are  poor;  14  percent  are  the  chil- 
dren of  teenage  mothers;  and  at  least 
25  percent  may  never  graduate  from 
high  school. 

These  are  the  children  most  vulnera- 
ble to  falling  through  the  cracks  as 
they  enter  the  school  system.  When 
these  problems  are  left  unaddressed, 
these  children  become  prime  candi- 
dates for  dropping  out,  welfare  de- 
pendency, and  teen  parenting.  Many 
of  these  children  are  the  offspring  of 
teen  mothers  who  are  unable  to  or  un- 
prepared to  provide  these  children 
with  the   developmental  stimulation 
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and  instruction  they  desperately  need 
at  a  young  age. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  answers  to 
these  problems  and  ways  to  better  pre- 
pare these  young  children  before  they 
enter  the  school  system  and  before 
their  problems  are  irreversible.  The 
Committee  on  Economic  Development 
published  a  new  study  last  year  enti- 
tled "Children  in  Need."  This  study  es- 
timated that  for  every  $1  invested  in 
early  prevention  and  intervention  pro- 
grams can  save  $4.75  in  later  costs  of 
remedial  education,  welfare,  and 
crime.  Every  $1  invested  In  programs 
such  as  Women,  Infants  suid  Children 
[WIC]  saves  as  much  as  $3  in  hospital 
costs  for  problems  such  as  premature 
or  low-blrth-weight  babies.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  prenatal  care  is  about  $400, 
while  the  average  cost  for  intensive 
care  for  an  underweight  newborn  is 
$13,600.  We  know  these  programs 
work  and.  yet,  Headstart  for  pre- 
schoolers serves  only  19  percent  of  the 
income  eligible  chUdren  and  WIC 
serves  only  40  percent  of  the  income 
eligible  mothers. 

Prevention  is  the  wisest  investment 
we  can  make  to  solve  many  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  our  schools.  We 
literally  have  a  choice  of  "paying  now, 
or  paying  later."  In  Illinois,  it  cost 
about  $3,000  per  year  to  provide  pre- 
school education  for  3-,  4-,  and  5-  year- 
olds,  but  $30,000  to  incarcerate  some- 
one at  the  Marion,  IL  prison. 

Yet,  our  Nation  spends  only  $1  bil- 
lion on  educating  children  5  years  and 
younger,  while  it  spends  hundreds  of 
billions  on  educating  children  over  5. 
The  situation  is  improving  but  far 
from  ideal.  The  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  preschools  has  risen.  Un- 
fortunately though,  the  greatest  in- 
crease has  been  among  families  with 
incomes  over  $35,000,  where  over  50 
percent  of  3-year-olds  were  enrolled  in 
preschool.  Among  those  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $10,000  a  year,  only  17 
percent  of  3-year-olds  were  enrolled. 

Finally,  we  need  to  serve  more  than 
just  newborns  and  preschoolers.  We 
also  need  to  address  the  home  life  of 
children  in  the  critical  first  through 
third  years  of  life.  Most  parents  have 
few,  if  any,  of  the  parenting  skills  nec- 
essary to  meet  all  of  their  children's 
needs  and  to  properly  prepare  them 
for  school.  Poverty  only  exacerbates 
this  entire  problem.  In  Missouri,  a 
highly  innovative  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  sends  educators  into  homes 
to  teach  child-rearing  skiUs  to  parents 
with  children  up  to  age  3.  Folio wup 
tests  of  children  who  have  participat- 
ed in  this  program  have  shown  that 
these  children  are  significantly  more 
advanced  than  a  control  group  on  in- 
tellectual skills  and  social  develop- 
ment. These  programs  need  to  be  read- 
ily available  to  those  in  need  in  order 
that  we  may  spread  these  success  sto- 
ries. 


In  the  report  of  the  task  force  on 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools  of  which  I 
chaired  in  1985,  one  of  the  primary 
recommendations  was  to  improve  pre- 
school education  and  its  availability 
for  3-  and  4-year-olds.  I  continue  to 
support  these  recommendations  to 
expand  preschool  and  preventive  edu- 
cation and  health  programs,  and  I  will 
continue  in  my  work  to  draw  attention 
to  these  children  who  are  the  future 
of  our  world  and  deserving  of  a  better 
chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  state- 
ment and  the  attached  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Washingtonian  magazine, 
December  1987] 

A  Child  Is  A  Terrible  Thing  To  Waste 
(By  Diane  Granat) 

One  day  last  year  in  Joan  Grant's  pre-kln- 
dergarten  classroom  at  the  Garrison  School, 
the  four-year-olds  were  fiddling  with  some 
straws.  One  boy  held  a  straw  to  his  lips  and 
pretended  to  take  a  long  draw  on  it. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Grant  asked. 

"That's  how  you  smoke  a  Joint,"  the  child 
answered. 

"What's  a  joint?"  his  teacher  asked  with 
mock  naivete. 

"It's  smoking  herb,"  chimed  in  the  other 
four-year-olds. 

"Oh.  you  mean  like  rosemary,  parsley,  and 
thyme?" 

"Miss  Grant,"  sighed  a  child,  "you  don't 
know  nothing." 

Wise  to  the  ways  of  their  world  at  a  very 
young  age.  the  children  In  Grant's  District 
of  Columbia  classroom  axe  what  sociologi£ts 
call  the  "educationally  disadvantaged." 
Some  will  refute  that  label,  but  others  will 
never  shake  the  ill  effects  of  poverty.  They 
are  street  smart,  but  they  may  never  learn 
the  skills  needed  to  cope  in  a  larger  world. 

Garrison  School,  at  12th  and  S  streets. 
Northwest,  is  three  blocks  from  Logan 
Circle,  where  young  professional  people  are 
renovating  Victorian  houses,  and  six  blocks 
from  a  fearsome  heroln-and-cocaine  market. 
It  is  a  neighborhood  where  one-third  of  the 
families  live  below  the  federal  poverty  line, 
with  income  this  year  of  less  than  $11,200 
for  a  family  of  four.  At  Cardozo,  the  local 
high  school,  eleventh-graders  rank  in  the 
bottom  quarter  of  the  nation  In  reading.  De- 
spite Logan  Circle's  gentrification.  street 
crime  and  prostitution  still  thrive  there. 

Hidden  from  the  well-off  newcomers  are 
the  grim  lives  of  the  neighborhood's  worst- 
off  youngsters.  Two  blocks  from  the  school, 
a  six-year-old  finds  his  mother  knocked  out 
from  drugs.  A  neighbor  watches  as  the  child 
fills  a  tin  pan  with  water,  splashes  his  moth- 
er's face,  and  puts  a  cold  pack  on  her  neck 
without  a  hint  of  panic,  appearing  well- 
practiced  in  the  task.  On  street  comers, 
children  as  young  as  ten  serve  as  runners 
for  drug  dealers,  delivering  packets  of  co- 
caine or  crack.  In  cramped  apartments,  tod- 
dlers are  exposed  to  sex  in  the  rooms  they 
share  with  mothers  and  their  boyfriends. 

These  are  the  sad  scenes,  but  they're  not 
the  full  picture.  The  children  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts are  far  fewer  than  the  children  of 
police  officers,  government  workers,  or  store 
clerks.  Two-thirds  of  the  area's  residents 
live  above  the  poverty  line,  and  even  those 
caught  in  the  meanest  economic  conditions 
display  enormous  resiliency.  Most  parents 
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,»i  meaning,  struggling  to  do  well  by 
(  hlldren.  But  many.  Grant  says,  just 
1  now  how. 

10  years  as  a  teacher  at  Garrison,  and 

living  in   the  same   house  on   13th 

for  aU  of  her  53  years.  Grant  has 

I  the  changes  in  the  neighborhood's 

1.  She  is  not  always  happy  with  what 

»,pened  to  them. 

children  come  to  Grant  at  the  age  of 

five  or  six.  with  speech  that  is  barely 

I.  They  often  8U"e  unable  to  Identi- 

.o  or  their  body   parts,   and  they 

only  to  names  like  'Baby  Brother." 

attention  spans  are  so  short  that  they 

when  Grant  reads  them  a  four-page 

Some  straggle  In  late  or  take  naps 

they  get  to  school  because  they  get 

1  leep  In  their  noisy  homes.  They  know 

jlayers  on   Miami    Vice,   but  not  on 

Roger's  Neighborhood. 

Grant  usually  teaches  prekin- 

....  this  year  she  Is  experimenting 

.  combined  pre-kindergarten.  kinder- 

1  and  first  grade— a  mix  of  ages  that 

'    her  to  call  her  classroom  "a  little 

s<}ioolhouse." 

classroom.  Grant  tries  to  rescue  the 

..  who  could  easUy  faU  through  the 

in  the  educational  system.  "Through 

strange  providential  feeling.  I  think 

g  to  make  a  difference,"  she  says.  If 

catch  them  early  enough,  with  her 

^ing    but    good-humored   style,    she 

that  maybe  she  can  break  poverty's 

cycle.  But.  she  admits.  "It's  a  war 

;he  start." 

;lng    on    the    area's    epidemic    of 

„.    pregnant    teenagers.    Grant    says: 

the  past  ten  years  I've  gotten  a  whole 

1  lother.  The  mothers  are  like  children. 

I  lothers  end  up  calling  me  Mama." 

nuch  as  she  faults  parents  who  do  not 

e  their  children  for  school,  she  be- 

they  are  victims  of  a  much  larger 

problem.  "Nobody  has  cared  about 

people.  They  are  just  written  off."  As 

le  children,  "something's  happened  to 

by  the  age  of  six.  It's  like  they  never 

chance." 

Idren  in  America  are  of ficiaUy  invisible 
the  moment  they  leave  the  hospital 
birth   until    they   must   begin   their 
schooling  at  the  age  of  five  or  six. 
,.  marten  is  often  the  rite  of  passage 
fromj  their  parents'  hands  to  the  communi- 
ty's   lands,  the  point  at  which  they  start 
dowi  this  nation's  traditional  avenue  of  op- 
porti  inity. 
Bu  ;  by  kindergarten  It  may  be  too  late. 
To )  many  chUdren  at  the  age  of  five  lack 
tools  necessary  to  succeed  in  school, 
are  hurt  as  early  as  conception  with  a 
s    decision    to    continue    smoking. 
drln|ing,  or  using  drugs  during  her  preg- 
r— any  of  which  can  inhibit  a  baby's  de- 
veloiment.  As  infants,  they  do  not  receive 
nouiishlng    meals,    timely    immunizations, 
and  -egular  medical  care.  Their  vision,  hear- 
ing, fcnd  speech  problems  are  not  picked  up 
earli,  when  they  are  easier  to  fix.  At  three 
and  foxir,  they  miss  out  on  valuable  pre- 
schc  Dl  programs  like  Head  Start.  They  may 
be     jhysically    battered;    more    commonly, 
thej    are  emotionally  deprived,  with  their 
curi  «ity  and  joy  in  learning  already  stunt- 
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N4ne  of  these  are  exclusive  problems  of 
poor.  Low  birth  weight  and  crippling 
ises  do  not  respect  social  class,  and  cru- 
and  indifference  can  be  present  in  the 
wealthiest  homes.  Swaddling  an  infant  In 
Bab  f  Dior  or  enrolling  a  toddler  in  Gym- 
bor  e  classes  or  any  of  the  other  perquisites 
of  E  rosperity  are  no  guarantee  of  success. 


Poverty,  nevertheless,  is  the  most  exacer- 
bating factor  in  problems  among  the  young. 
Says  David  A.  Hamburg,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York:  "Almost 
every  form  of  childhood  damage  is  more 
prevalent  among  the  poor— increased  infant 
mortality,  gross  malnutrition,  recurrent  and 
untreated  health  problems,  child  abuse, 
educational  disability,  low  achievement, 
early  pregnancy,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
and  failure  to  become  economically  self-suf- 
ficient." With  the  limer  city's  stresses,  child 
psychiatrist  Stanley  Greenspan  says,  "if  you 
wanted  a  prescription  for  faUure.  you 
couldn't  plan  it  in  a  better  way." 

Of  the  four-  and  five-year-olds  entering 
school  in  the  United  States  this  fall— the 
high  school  graduating  class  of  the  year 
2000— experts  estimate  that: 
One  in  four  Is  poor. 

Fourteen  percent  are  the  children  of  teen- 
age mothers. 

As  many  as   15  percent  are  Immigrants 
who  speak  a  language  other  than  English. 
One  in  six  has  no  health  insurance. 
At  least  25  percent  may  never  graduate 
from  high  school. 

In  metropolitan  Washington.  12  percent 
of  the  children  aged  five  and  under— rough- 
ly 26,000  young  chUdren— were  living  below 
the  poverty  line  at  the  time  of  the  1980 
Census.  Within  DC,  29  percent  of  the  chU- 
dren in  that  age  group— or  11.515  chUdren- 
lived  in  poverty. 

Although  nationally  there  are  more  poor 
white  ChUdren  than  black  children,  a  black 
child  is  nearly  three  times  more  lUiely  to  be 
bom  in  poverty  than  a  white  one.  and  in 
Washington  the  majority  of  poor  chUdren 
are  black.  Regardless  of  race,  the  area's 
poor  ChUdren  are  not  confined  to  DC— as  In- 
dicated above,  more  than  half  Uve  in  the 
suburbs. 

"Look  at  the  statistics  and  you  see  how 
many  chUdren  are  in  desperate  trouble,  and 
how  many  of  those  chUdren  are  in  desperate 
trouble  through  no  fault  of  their  own,"  says 
Democratic  Congressman  George  MUler.  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies. "They  have  committed  no  crime,  they 
have  done  nobody  wrong.  They  just  hap- 
pened to  be  bom  poor,  in  some  Instances  to 
be  bom  as  a  minority,  to  be  bom  In  the 
wrong  neighborhood.  And  they're  In  trou- 
ble, they're  so  badly  damaged  by  the  time 
they  reach  their  fifth  birthday.  There 
aren't  a  lot  of  five-year-olds  who  have 
struck  out  at  society  to  the  point  of  deserv- 
ing that  kind  of  treatment." 

In  this  city  of  riches,  it  is  easy  to  say  the 
problem  is  someone  else's.  But  as  Chicago 
businessman-phUanthropist  Irving  Harris 
says:  "It  is  not  otUy  the  poor  who  are  in 
trouble.  We  are  aU  in  trouble." 

When  a  chUd's  life  goes  sour,  we  all  pay 
the  price  down  the  line.  We  pay  for  training 
Illiterate  workers  who  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mands of  today's  technical  jobs;  we  pay  for 
welfare  and  health  care  for  the  economical- 
ly dependent;  we  pay  for  crime  control  and 
prisons  and  security  systems  for  our  homes. 
For  aU  the  of  ten-expressed  criticism  of  lib- 
erals as  "throwing  money"  at  problems," 
there  is  a  growing  consensus  among  poUcy- 
makers  that  there  are  programs  that  work, 
and  they  work  in  a  cost-effective  way. 

Experts  know  that  preventive  steps  in  the 
early  years  can  change  a  chUd's  life,  and 
also  save  society  money  in  the  long  run.  For 
every  dollar  spent  on  first-rate  preschool 
programs  like  Head  Start,  studies  show  that 
we  can  save  $4.75  later  in  the  cost  of  remedi- 
al   education,   welfare,    and   crime.   Every 


dollar  invested  In  the  Special  Supplemental 
Pood  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
ChUdren  (referred  to  as  WIC)  saves  as  much 
as  three  dollars  in  hospital  costs  for  a  new- 
bom. 

Yet  the  budgets  for  these  programs  are 
not  large  enough  to  serve  all  who  need  help. 
Fewer  than  20  percent  of  those  eUgible  are 
served  by  Head  Start,  and  40  percent  of 
those  in  need  receive  help  through  the  WIC 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and  chU- 
dren. Even  though  the  foundation  for  learn- 
ing is  laid  in  a  chUd's  first  six  years,  the  US 
spends  $308  biUion  on  education  for  ages  six 
and  above,  but  just  a  few  blUion  doUars  on 
the  early  years. 

"Our  nation  knows  what  has  to  be  done  to 
help  educationaUy  disadvantaged  chUdren." 
says  Marian  Wright  Edelman,  president  of 
the  ChUdrens  Defense  Fund.  "What  has 
been  lacking  is  the  political  wlU." 

This  may  be  changing.  As  the  Reagan  era 
closes,  the  political  winds  are  shifting  to 
favor  a  greater  investment  in  young  chU- 
dren. Congress  gradually  Is  spending  more 
on  poor  children,  and  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidates  have  made  the  needs  of  chU- 
dren a  central  platform  issue  for  1988.  The 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  a 
panel  of  the  nation's  top  corporate  execu- 
tives. In  September  called  for  greater  public 
spending  on  the  health  and  education  of 
disadvantaged  chUdren  from  conception 
through  first  grade.  And  poUtical  polls  have 
found  baby-boom  voters  wUlIng  to  pay  more 
taxes  for  early  childhood  services. 

The  motivation  for  Investing  in  young 
ChUdren  springs  as  much  from  pragmatism 
as  it  does  from  compassion.  "It's  a  matter  of 
self-interest."  says  Kirk  O'DonneU.  presi- 
dent of  the  Center  for  National  Policy,  a  lib- 
eral think  tank.  "The  world  is  changing,  and 
in  the  new  world,  a  keen  mind  Is  as  Impor- 
tant as  broad  shoulders  were  in  the  old 
world.  We  cannot  afford  high  illiteracy, 
high  dropout  rates,  and  a  waste  of  human 
resources  and  stUl  compete  in  the  modem 
world. 

"You're  taUdng  about  making  people  a 
useful  part  of  society."  O'DonneU  says. 
"You're  talking  about  the  future." 

When  Joan  Grant  looks  at  the  chUdren 
who  come  her  way  at  the  Garrison  School, 
she  often  wonders  If  they  would  have  a 
better  chance  educationaUy  if  she  could  get 
to  their  mothers  when  they  are  first  preg- 
nant. 

"The  moment  the  mother  conceives,  her 
attitude  has  to  change,"  Grant  says.  "When 
I  look  at  a  sixteen- year-old  who  I&  pregnant 
and  smoking  a  cigarette,  I  knbw  something 
will  be  wrong." 

Grant  doesn't  have  to  look  very  far.  Down 
the  hall  from  her  classroom  at  Garrison  is  a 
therapeutic  nursery  for  preschoolers  with 
emotional  and  developmental  problems.  "A 
lot  of  these  kids  woiUdn't  be  here  if  their 
mothers  had  gotten  good  prenatal  care  or  it 
they  weren't  teen  mothers."  says  Mary  Lee 
Stein,  the  nursery's  social  worker.  Two  of 
last  year's  nursery  graduates  are  in  Grant's 
class  this  year. 

Across  the  street  from  Garrison  Uves  six- 
teen-year-old Sondra— her  name  and  those 
of  several  other  youngsters  have  been 
changed  here  to  protect  their  privacy— who 
was  Grant's  pre-kindergarten  pupU  twelve 
years  ago  and  whose  own  baby  is  due  this 
month.  When  she  was  seven  months  preg- 
nant—a point  at  which  she  should  have 
been  seeing  a  doctor  at  least  every  two 
weeks— Sondra  has  not  been  to  the  Howard 
University  clinic  in  two  months  because  of  a 
Medicaid  snafu. 


"I  am  a  high-risk  pregnancy  because  I've 
had  infections— you  know,  girl  Infections— 
and  because  I'm  sixteen,"  says  Sondra,  as 
she  sits  on  her  front  stoop.  "My  mother 
been  teUing  me  if  anything  happens  to  me 
and  my  baby,  I  got  a  suit."  Two  months 
before  the  baby's  due  date,  Sondra  was 
eager  to  go  into  labor.  "I  want  this  baby  to 
come  now.  I  want  a  smaU  baby." 

The  odds  for  Sondra's  baby  are  not  great. 
Without  proper  prenatal  care,  the  chances 
are  much  higher  that  her  baby  wiU  be  bom 
too  soon  or  too  smaU.  And  the  odds  for  good 
health  are  about  the  same  for  the  chUdren 
of  seven  or  eight  other  girls  In  her  sixth- 
grade  graduating  class  from  Garrison  who 
Sondra  says  are  pregnant  or  have  had 
babies  this  year. 

The  incidence  of  underweight  babies— 
those  bom  at  5.5  pounds  or  less— is  much 
higher  among  poor,  unmarried,  black  teen- 
agers than  among  other  mothers,  according 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine.  Low-birth-welght  babies 
are  more  vulnerable  to  lung  disease,  brain 
hemorrhages.  Infections,  and  other  serious 
Illnesses.  They  are  40  times  more  likely  than 
normal-weight  infants  to  die  in  their  first  28 
days,  and  those  who  survive  often  have  per- 
manent disabUities  such  as  cerebral  palsy  or 
mental  retardation,  or  subtle  neurological 
handicaps— the  kind  that  can  be  found  in 
classrooms  like  Grant's. 

The  causes  are  many  for  low  birth 
weight— poor  nutrition,  high  blood  pressure, 
and  genital-tract  infections  in  the  mother 
are  among  them— but  three  leading  factors 
are  smoking,  drinking,  or  drug  abuse  by  ex- 
pectant mothers.  By  decreasing  the  oxygen 
flow  to  a  fetus,  cigarette  smoking  slows  fetal 
growth,  doubles  the  chance  of  low  birth 
weight,  and  Increases  the  risk  of  stillbirth. 
Doctors  believe  a  moderate  level  of  alcoholic 
drinking  can  damage  a  fetus,  and  the  babies 
of  heavy  drinkers  can  be  bom  with  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome,  which  can  Involve  nervous 
system  dysfunction  and  other  defects.  Drug 
use  by  pregnant  women  can  cause  congeni- 
tal abnormalities  and  drug-dependent  fe- 
tuses who  experience  withdrawal  symptoms 
at  birth. 

Even  without  these  risk  factors,  babies 
bom  to  teenagers  are  in  danger  because 
their  mothers  may  not  get  adequate  prena- 
tal care.  According  to  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fund  (CDF),  77  percent  of  aU  expect- 
ant mothers  in  the  US  get  care  in  the  first 
three  months  of  their  pregnancy— in  the 
period  when  most  organ  development  takes 
place  in  the  fetus— but  only  54  percent  of 
teenEtge  mothers  do  so.  In  DC,  the  situation 
Is  worse:  Only  60  percent  of  DC  mothers  re- 
ceived early  care  in  the  mid-1980s,  and  only 
43  percent  of  teen  mothers,  according  to 
CDF. 

The  fact  that  almost  13  percent  of  the 
babies  bom  in  the  District  In  1984  were  un- 
derweight—compared to  a  national  average 
of  less  than  7  percent— is  related  to  the  fact 
that  DC  has  the  worst  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  nation. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortiOlty— deaths  from 
birth  untU  a  chUd's  first  birthday— was  21 
per  1,000  live  births  In  DC,  almost  twice  the 
national  average  of  10.8  per  1,000  live  births. 
Even  compared  with  blacks  In  other  large 
cities,  DC's  blacks  fare  poorly.  According  to 
the  CDF,  In  1984  the  District  was  second 
only  to  Indianapolis  In  the  frequency  of 
Infant  deaths  in  the  black  popiUatlon. 

Although  ignorance  or  lack  of  motivation 
are  two  key  reasons  why  many  poor,  young 
women  do  not  see  an  obstetrician  or  midwife 
early  in  their  pregnancies,  lack  of  access  to 
proi>er  care  is  also  an  obstacle. 


Sara  Rosenbaum,  director  of  the  ChU- 
dren's  Defense  Fund  health  division,  says  a 
study  of  maternity  care  In  the  District  sev- 
eral years  ago  showed  that  there  were  no 
clinics  In  key  areas  of  the  city;  patlente 
faced  lengthy  waits  for  an  appointment; 
pregnant  women  were  being  biUed  for  serv- 
ices that  should  have  been  free;  and  there 
were  no  Spanish-language  applications  for 
Medicaid,  the  national  health-insurance 
program  for  the  very  poor. 

Last  May  the  city  announced  several  steps 
that  Rosenbaum  thinks  might  help.  They 
include  free  care  for  expectant  mothers 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $20,000;  a 
roving  van  that  provides  education  and  re- 
ferrals to  pregnsuit  women;  shorter  waiting 
times  and  evening  hours  at  some  clinics;  and 
child  care  for  chUdren  of  women  being  ex- 
amined. 

The  city  also  wUl  take  advantage  of  con- 
gressional action  last  year  that  allowed 
states  to  extend  Medicaid  coverage  to  all 
pregnant  women  and  Infants  whose  family 
incomes  are  above  the  eligibility  level  for 
Aid  to  PamUies  with  Dependent  ChUdren 
(AFDC)  but  below  the  federal  poverty  line. 
UntU  this  change,  the  orUy  way  a  poor 
woman  not  on  welfare  could  receive  Medic- 
aid was  after  she  Incurred  huge  medical 
bUls. 

Several  private  efforts  to  encourage 
healthier  babies  also  are  under  way  in 
Washington.  One  Is  the  "Beautiful  Babies 
Right  from  the  Start"  campaign  on  WRC- 
TV.  which  has  heightened  pubUc  awareness 
of  the  issue. 

Another,  less-publicized  effort  is  the 
Better  Babies  Project,  supported  with 
public  and  private  funds.  Aimed  at  reducing 
the  number  of  underweight  infants  bom  in 
nine  Census  tracts  in  Northeast  DC,  Better 
Babies  uses  peer  counselors  to  find  pregnant 
women,  link  them  to  prenatal  services,  and 
provide  them  vrith  health,  education,  and 
social  supports.  Research  resulte  wlU  not  be 
avaUable  untU  1991,  but  the  project's  direc- 
tors are  encouraged  by  the  large  number  of 
prospective  mothers  volunteering  for  the 
program. 

Preventing  low  birth  weights  not  orUy 
saves  Uves  and  avoids  health  and  learning 
problems  later,  but  several  studies  Indicate 
that  significant  savings  are  involved. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine  calculated  the 
average  cost  of  prenatal  care  for  a  woman  at 
about  $400  whUe  figuring  an  average  cost  of 
$13,616  for  initial  Intensive  care  for  an  un- 
derweight newborn.  Almost  20  percent  of 
low-blrth-welght  babies  must  be  rehosplta- 
lized  in  their  first  year,  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$375  a  day— and  potentiaUy  as  high  as 
$1,000  a  day  In  an  Intensive-care  nursery. 

As  phUanthroplst  Irving  Harris  put  It  to  a 
congressional  panel  this  faU:  "Womb  rent  is 
the  cheapest  rent." 

At  lunchtime  on  the  first  day  of  school 
this  faU,  every  child  in  Grant's  class  except 
one  ate  Garrison's  free  lunch:  sloppy  joe  on 
a  bun,  a  pear  half.  French  fries,  and  milk. 

The  one  who  didn't  eat  it.  six-year-old 
Catherine,  brought  this  In  her  bag  from 
home:  a  Kraft  cheese  snack,  potato  chips, 
cookies,  two  miniature  candy  bars,  and  a 
grape-flavored  drink. 

Grant  was  annoyed  and  told  Catherine's 
mother  so.  "Don't  send  her  that  mess.  You 
paid  at  least  three  doUars  for  that  junk. 
You  could  buy  a  po\ind  of  hamburger  for 
that.  At  least  make  her  a  sandwich.  If  you 
Insist  on  sending  something." 

Garrison  provides  free  lunches  and  break- 
fasts to  310  of  its  372  pupUs.  To  qualify  for 
a  free  meal,  the  yearly  income  for  a  f amUy 


of  four  must  be  $14,560  or  less.  For  chUdren 
In  a  family  of  four  earning  under  $20,720  a 
year,  meals  for  ten  cents  are  avaUable. 

Educating  parents  about  Garrison's  gov- 
ernment-subsidized meals  is  one  of  Grant's 
crusades.  She  knows  that  many  children 
exist  on  sugary,  salty  diets  and  that  some  of 
her  pupils  aren't  getting  enough  to  eat  at 
home.  And  she  knows  that  empty  stomachs 
get  in  the  way  of  learning.  "On  Monday 
mornings  they're  very  hungry.  School  lunch 
is  what  saves  them." 

It  is  a  rare  chUd  anywhere  who  eats  as 
weU  as  he  should,  and  in  many  hectic, 
middle-class  homes  the  meals  come  up  short 
nutritlonaUy.  In  the  inner  city  the  problem 
is  compUcated  by  poverty— especlaUy  for 
famiUes  who  eam  just  enough  to  be  ineligi- 
ble for  food  stamps— ignorance,  and  neglect. 
Edward  Jackson,  who  owns  a  comer  gro- 
cery across  from  Garrison,  sees  that  neglect 
on  school  mornings.  "Kids  come  by  before 
school  asking  to  buy  a  penny  cookie.  'Look.' 
I  say.  "have  you  had  your  breakfast  yet?' 
They  say.  'Nah,  mommy  said  to  go  buy  some 
cookies.' " 

Diet  problems— which  can  lead  to  tooth 
decay,  anemia,  obesity,  hypertension,  and 
diabetes— often  can  be  traced  back  before  a 
ChUd's  birth,  when  an  expectant  mother's 
bad  eating  habits  can  hinder  fetal  develop- 
ment. Low-income  chUdren  who  are  bom 
too  small  and  grow  poorly  tend  to  score 
below  average  on  inteUigence  tests,  accord- 
ing to  pediatrician  David  Paige,  a  professor 
at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

If  babies  and  toddlers  do  not  take  In 
enough  calories,  they  have  less  energy  and 
are  less  lUiely  to  Uivolve  themselves  in  the 
world  around  them,  which  can  slow  their  in- 
teUectual  growth,  Paige  says.  Researchers 
have  found  that  chUdren  with  iron-deficient 
diets,  in  particular,  are  less  alert  and  have 
lower  educational  test  scores  than  those 
with  adequate  diets. 

In  Infancy,  breast  milk  is  the  best  nourish- 
ment, and  It  helps  fight  off  Infection  by  im- 
munizing a  baby  with  the  mother's  anti- 
bodies. Yet.  for  cultural  reasons,  many 
young,  low-income,  poorly  educated  women 
shun  breast-feeding. 

LilUe  WUllams.  a  Howard  University  pro- 
fessor who  chairs  DC's  Committee  for 
Breast-Feedlng  Promotion,  says  these  moth- 
ers see  bottle-feeding  as  socially  preferable 
and  more  convenient;  they  view  nursing  as 
old-fashioned  and  something  that  wiU  make 
them  less  desirable  to  men.  Although 
breast-feeding  is  on  the  rise  iimong  affluent 
white  women— In  Northwest  DC's  mostly 
white  Ward  3.  breast-feeding  was  used  In 
1986  by  nearly  80  percent  of  the  new  moth- 
ers, according  to  a  city  survey— it  has  not 
caught  on  in  low-income  areas. 

Many  young  mothers  have  little  under- 
standing about  feeding  an  infant.  At  the  DC 
Parent  ChUd  Center,  a  chUd-care  and 
parent-education  program  six  blocks  from 
Garrison,  a  counselor  recalls  watching  a 
teenage  mother  give  a  popslcle  to  her  three- 
month-old  baby  on  a  hot  summer  day  be- 
cause she  thought  it  would  cool  off  the 
baby— obUvious  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar, 
additives,  and  freezing  temperature  could 
hurt  the  infant.  At  the  Parent  ChUd  Center, 
teachers  try  to  expose  chUdren  to  vitamin- 
rich  foods  In  the  hope  that  the  chUdren 
might  influence  their  parents'  shopping  pat- 
terns. 

Through  aid  such  as  food  stamps,  school 
liuiches  and  breakfasts,  meals  in  day-care 
centers,  surplus  food  distribution,  and  WIC. 
the  US  has  made  a  major  dent  in  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  past  two  decades. 
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(he    ChUdren's    Defense    Fund    says 

is  slowing  because  of  efforts  by  the 

administration    to    snip    away    at 

programs— the   most  notorious   case 

;he  Agriculture  Department's  attempt 

clatsify  ketchup  as  a  vegetable  on  the 

schooflunch  menu. 

is  an  example  of  a  program  wttn 

,_  cost-effectiveness  but  one  that  chll- 

s  advocates  believe  is  underfunded. 

Thr  >ugh  WIC,  vouchers  good  for  Iron-for- 

;ereals,  fruit  Juices,  cheeses,  and  other 

irotein    foods    are    supplied    to    low- 

incom»  women  who  are  pregnant,  have  re- 

/  delivered,  or  are  nursing,  and  to  In- 

o  uid  chUdren  up  to  the  age  of  five  who 

diEignosed  as  being  at  nutritional  risk. 

lialify  In  DC,  Income  for  a  family  of 

r  lust  be  $20,720  a  year  or  less. 

r(ral    studies    have    documented    how 

ilsk  women  participating  In  the  WIC 

m  tend  to  deliver  bigger,  healthier 

less  likely  to  be  premature.  One  find- 

,as  that  the  head  sizes  of  WIC  babies 

1  ignlf ic&ntly  larger  than  those  of  com- 

newboms,  which  may  imply  better 

development.    Another    new    study 

less    anemia   In   children   receiving 

iron  foods  through  WIC.  Other  evl- 

points  to  Improved  cognitive  develop- 

among  babies  whose  mothers  partici- 

„  in  the  WIC  program  while  pregnant 

a  nong  preschoolers  who  started  In  WIC 
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these  positive  results,  the  Agricul- 

Department  reports  that  nationally, 

10  percent  of  the  eligible  women  and 

child]  en  are  involved  in  the  WIC  program; 

p  'ogram's  reach  is  better  in  the  District, 

WIC  serves  half  of  those  In  need. 

While  WlC's  most  Impressive  results  are 

}regnant  women  and  Infants,  some  of- 

are  worried  about  federal  pressure  on 

itates    to    concentrate    on    expectant 

moth  ;rs  at  the  expense  of  children  between 

id  five. 

Garrisons  playground  one  day  In  Sep- 
one  of  Joan  Grant's  five-year-olds 
,.„  cut  her  leg.  Within  minutes  the 
mother  fetched  the  sobbing  chUd  and 
ler  to  the  Howard  University  Hospital 
emertency  room,  where  doctors  put  Ice 
pack)  on  the  small  wound  and  sent  her 
bom< 


the   emergency   room   for   such   a 
Injury?  "Because  they  don't  have  to 
Grant  guesses. 

1th  care  for  impoverished  children 
works  in  this  ad  hoc  fashion,  with  par- 
umlng  to  emergency  rooms  for  sudden 

but  skimping  on  preventive  meas- 

Buch  as  regular  checkups  and  prompt 
Immi  inlzations.  Finances  play  a  key  role, 
IMUtl  nilarly  for  working  parents  who  don't 
health  insurance  but  earn  too  much  to 
Medicaid,  which  covers  medical  bills 
very  poor.  Inadequate  medical  care 
inner  city  also  is  a  factor, 
the  whole.  Grant  finds  her  students 
healthier  today  than  they  were  ten  or  flf- 
years  ago.  Most  are  immunized  against 
childhood  diseases,  and  many  of  the 
families  take  advantage  of  Medicaid, 
still  face  serious  sickness  because 
t|ieir  environments.  In  crowded  apart- 
communicable  diseases  spread  rapid- 
winter  one  of  Grant's  pupils  was 
with  frostbite  when  the  land- 
refused  to  fix  her  family's  furnace.  Ac- 
cidents also  are  a  major  concern;  In  October, 
year-old  boy  and  his  nine-month-old 
living  near  Garrison  were  criticaDy 
^J  while  playing  with  matches, 
the  Shaw  Community  Health  Center,  a 
used  by  many  Garrison  families,  pedi- 
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atrician  Leticla  Oswald  confirms  Joan 
Grant's  opinion  that  poor  children  tend  to 
be  less  sickly  these  days.  But  Oswald  says  an 
enduring  problem  Is  anemia— an  inadequate 
supply  of  the  red  blood  cells  that  carry 
oxygen  to  the  tissues— which  often  results 
from  low-iron  diets.  High  lead  absorption  Is 
another  problem,  which  may  occur  when 
children  Ingest  dirt  dusted  with  lead-based 
paint  flakes.  In  addition.  Oswald  says,  she 
regularly  sees  symptoms  of  carelessness- 
such  as  children  burned  by  curling  Irons— 
and  victims  of  sexual  abuse. 

The  general  improvement  In  the  health  of 
poor  children  that  Oswald  and  Grant  note 
fits  a  national  pattern— experts  have  seen 
major  gains  across  the  US  with  the  advent 
of  Medicaid  and  other  government  medical 

help. 

Vaccine  drives  have  substantially  reduced 
the  Incidence  of  measles,  rubella,  mumps, 
polio,  diphtheria,  pertussis,  and  tetanus. 
The  provision  of  medical  and  dental  care  to 
children  In  Head  Start  has  Improved  their 
health.  Medicaid  has  opened  the  door  to 
medical  care  for  millions;  according  to 
CDF's  Sara  Rosenbaum,  the  poor  used 
health  care  half  as  often  as  middle-class 
families  before  Medicaid,  but  that  disparity 
has  now  ended.  And  studies  have  shown 
that  children  who  receive  preventive  care 
through  Medicaid's  Early  and  Periodic 
Screening,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  pro- 
gram (EPSDT)  have  fewer  abnormalities 
than  non-participants. 

•'It's  extremely  cheap  to  provide  these 
services,  when  you  consider  that  prevention 
programs  like  Immunizations  and  metabolic 
screening  have  a  payoff  of  as  much  as  $14 
for  every  dollar  Invested,"  says  Sam  Flint  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Still,  like  many  programs  for  the  poor, 
these  services  do  not  reach  all  the  children 
who  need  them.  In  the  early  1980s,  federal 
budget  cuts  led  many  states  to  reduce  the 
number  of  poor  persons  Insured  by  Medic- 
aid. Flint  figiires  that  52  percent  of  children 
below  the  poverty  line  do  not  receive  Medic- 
aid benefits.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  nation's 
needy  chUdren  receive  EPSDT  help,  and  al- 
though there  has  been  progress  In  the  Im- 
munization of  school-aged  children,  fewer 
children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  four 
are  getting  vaccinated  on  time.  Half  of  all 
black  preschoolers  are  not  fully  immunized, 
according  to  the  Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Because  Medicaid  is  a  federal-state  part- 
nership, there  are  large  dUferences  In  the 
extent  and  quality  of  medical  services  from 
state  to  sUte.  And  the  District,  according  to 
one  congressional  expert,  "is  not  a  well-or- 
ganized, well-run  city  for  health  services  for 
the  poor."  Rosenbaum  says  the  same  prob- 
lems that  are  associated  with  maternity  care 
in  DC— language  barriers  for  Hispanlcs,  for 
example— also  plague  pediatric  care. 

Frederick  Green,  a  pediatrician  and  pro- 
fessor at  George  Washington  Medical 
School,  says  the  maldistribution  of  doctors 
in  DC  is  a  problem.  The  majority  of  DC  doc- 
tors practice  In  Ward  3  In  Northwest,  where- 
as the  vast  majority  of  young  children  live 
In  Wards  6,  7,  and  8  In  Southeast,  Green 
says.  "Only  about  10  percent  are  In  practice 
In  those  three  areas."  The  fact,  Rosenbaum 
says,  is  a  chronic  problem  for  the  poor: 
"Doctors  go  where  the  money  Is." 

To  help  remedy  this,  Ruth  Rucker.  direc- 
tor of  the  DC  Parent  ChUd  Center,  suggests 
having  a  mobile  health  van  that  would  pro- 
vide immunlcatlons  and  checkups  for  chil- 
dren. Another  key.  Green  says.  Is  "to  moti- 
vate people  to  use  the  services  that  are 
available."  Even  when  Medicaid  Is  working 


well.  It  does  not  reach  many  families  who 
badly  need  help  with  their  medical  bUls— 
the  so-called  working  poor. 

"When  we  say  Medicaid  is  for  the  poor,  we 
don't  really  mean  that.  We  mean  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor.  And  in  some  states,  even 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  If  the  father 
Is  living  at  home  they  won't  get  coverage," 
says  Democratic  Congressman  Henry 
Waxman,  of  California,  chairman  of  a 
House  health  subcommittee. 

Of  the  roughly  35  million  Americans  with- 
out private  or  public  health  Insurance- 
many  from  middle-Income  homes— one-third 
are  children,  according  to  the  CDF.  The 
chUdren  without  Insurance  are  often  like 
those  In  Grant's  classroom:  Their  mothers 
work  at  fast-food  restaurants  or  as  tempo- 
rary clerks  and  don't  receive  health  cover- 
age. 

Even  those  who  have  private  Insurance 
may  not  be  reimbursed  for  well-child  check- 
ups. "Children  need  preventive  care  more 
than  they  need  acute  and  chronic  care,  but 
Insurance  generally  covers  only  acute  and 
chronic  care,"  says  Sam  Flint. 

In  Grant's  pre-kindergarten  class  two 
years  ago,  eighteen  of  her  twenty  pupUs 
were  veterans  of  a  nursery  school  or  daycare 
center.  Last  year  just  six  or  seven  of  the 
nineteen  children  had  preschool  experience 
before  they  turned  four. 

"I  was  away  21  days  last  year  because  I 
was  wiped  out,"  Grant  says.  "You  get  a 
group  of  children  who  don't  answer  to  their 
names.  I  had  one  child  who  couldn't  find 
something  red,  like  a  red  flower  or  red  book, 
and  there  were  other  children  who  had 
never  held  a  crayon  In  their  hands. 

"The  year  before  last,  when  I  had  a  de- 
lightful group,  I  didn't  miss  more  than  two 
days.  The  chUdren  with  earUer  training 
came  In  the  first  day  and  said.  'I  can  do  aU 
this.'  They  were  self-directed,  they  didn't 
hang  around  my  desk  or  stick  to  their  moth- 
ers. When  I  told  them  the  story  of  the  three 
little  pigs,  one  boy  jumped  up  and  said,  'Can 
I  do  the  rest?'  I  did  not  have  to  teach  the  al- 
phabet that  year,  any  numbers  up  to  25, 
colors,  or  body  parts.  And  they  had  good 
social  skills,  too.  I  always  heard  pleases  and 
thank-yous.  I  told  those  chUdren,  I'm  so 
glad  you  found  your  way  to  my  room.'  " 

Grant's  observations  of  how  group  experi- 
ences help  prepare  young  chUdren  for  ele- 
mentary school  add  her  voice  to  a  national 
chorus  of  support  for  hlgh-quaUty  early- 
chUdhood  education. 

The  number  of  American  chUdren  en- 
roUed  In  preschools  has  risen  dramatically 
In  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1970,  21  percent 
of  three-  and  four-year-olds  were  enroUed  In 
nursery  schools,  a  figure  that  climbed  to  39 
percent  In  1985.  according  to  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  ChUdren.  But  whUe 
more  than  half  of  aU  three-year-olds  In  fam- 
Ules  with  Incomes  above  $35,000  attend  pre- 
school, a  Columbia  University  study  found 
that  In  famUles  earning  less  than  $10,000  a 
year,  only  17  percent  of  three-year-olds  were 
In  preschool. 

The  District  is  ahead  of  local  suburban 
counties  In  providing  an  early-chUdhood 
classroom— either  pre-kindergarten  or  Head 
Start— In  every  city  elementary  school.  Sub- 
urban school  districts  offer  Head  Start,  but 
pre-kindergarten  classes  are  less  common. 

Although  there  has  been  much  criticism 
lately  of  academic  content  In  some  nursery 
schools— which  has  given  early  schooling 
something  of  a  bad  name— research  has 
shown  InteUectual  and  social  gains  for  low- 
Income  youngsters  In  good  preschools.  as 


weU  as  a  long-term  payoff  In  reduced  drop- 
out, lUiteracy,  and  welfare-usage  rates. 

How  early  should  early-chUdhood  educa- 
tion begin? 

For  ChUdren  at  risk,  many  experts  think 
training  should  begin  soon  after  birth.  This 
does  not  mean  producing  'gourmet  babies" 
who  read  and  speak  French;  rather.  It  In- 
volves teaching  parents  how  to  stimulate 
and  respond  to  their  infants  in  appropriate 
ways. 

The  push  for  very  early  intervention  ac- 
knowledges the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development's  point  that  even  If  every  state 
offered  exceUent  preschool  to  all  low- 
Income  four-year-olds,  the  extra  year  of 
school  may  not  make  up  for  several  years  of 
deprivation.  What  is  needed,  the  CED  says, 
are  programs  for  parents.  Infants,  and  tod- 
dlers outelde  the  traditional  boundaries  of 
schools.  ^,  ^,       , 

Eleanor  Szanton,  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Clinical  Infant  Programs,  says, 
"There  has  been  an  explosion  of  research 
the  last  twenty  years  that  has  identified 
how  much  more  infants  can  do  and  are 
aware  of  and  how  vulnerable  they  are.  That 
Is  being  translated  Into  all  these  new  books 
for  parents  that  are  scaring  them  half  to 
death.  But  this  research  also  has  shown  us 
new  ways  of  working  with  Infants  and  fami- 
lies." ^  .  , 
Scientists  know  that  with  the  brams 
rapid  growth  during  Infancy,  the  first  year 
of  life  is  a  ripe  time  for  learning,  especially 
U  a  baby  has  an  environment  rich  In  sensory 
and  emotional  experiences.  Scientists  also 
have  established  that  there  are  key  mother- 
child  interactions  In  infancy  that  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  chUd's  personality  and  in- 
tdlcct 

Stanley  Greenspan,  a  chUd  jisychiatrlst  on 
the  faculty  of  the  George  Washington  Med- 
ical School,  says  that  instead  of  wooing 
their  Infants,  overstressed  mothers  may  be 
aloof  or  may  overstimulate  them.  The  result 
can  be  Infants  with  disorganized  sleeping 
and  eating  patterns  who  appear  to  withdraw 
from  the  human  world,  or  toddlers  who  are 
aggressive  and  impulsive.  Later  they  could 
have  trouble  with  language  or  difficulty 
knowing  what  Is  real,  controlling  moods,  or 
concentrating  on  learning. 

Intense  work  with  troubled  families  can 
prevent  such  problems.  Greenspan  says. 
Considering,  for  Instance,  that  language  de- 
velopment starts  at  about  four  months  of 
age,  Greenspan  says  a  speech  defect  can  be 
Identified  long  before  a  youngster  turns 
three  and  parents  say,  "John  is  not  talk- 
ing." 

One  state  that  has  been  a  pathfinder  in 
Infant  education  Is  Missouri,  where  the  Par- 
ents as  Teachers  Program  sends  educators 
Into  homes  to  teach  chUd-rearlng  sklUs  to 
parents  with  chUdren  up  to  the  age  of 
three.  Early  conclusions  show  that  chUdren 
in  the  program  scored  much  higher  on  intel- 
ligence tests  than  a  comparison  group. 

The  DC  Parent  ChUd  Center,  at  13th  and 
W  streets.  Northwest.  Is  one  of  the  few  local 
agencies  that  serves  low-Income  chUdren 
from  birth  to  three  years  of  age.  The  pro- 
gram Is  one  of  36  such  centers  nationwide 
that  are  run  under  Head  Start's  aegis. 

Director  Ruth  Rucker  calls  PCC  "one-stop 
shopping"  because  Its  services  cover  every- 
thing from  day  care  to  a  medical  clinic  to 
speech  therapy.  But  a  central  theme  Is 
parent  education,  particularly  for  teenagers 
enroUed  In  PCC's  junior-parent  classes. 

"Birthing  a  chUd  does  not  mean  that 
person  has  the  know-how  to  be  a  parent. 
They  don't  see  It  demonstrated  at  home  and 


they  don't  get  It  from  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines, because  some  of  them  can't  read," 
Rucker  says.  "If  you  don't  get  the  parent 
and  ChUd  from  birth  to  age  three,  you  have 
lost  an  awful  lot  of  ground,  because  so  much 
of  their  learning  develops  In  that  time  and 
so  many  patterns  are  established  for  life." 

One  PCC  service  sends  staff  members  Into 
the  homes  of  needy  women  with  Infants  and 
toddlers.  They  teach  mothers  how  to  stimu- 
late their  babies,  and  help  with  the  basics  of 
survival. 

-^hese  are  people  who  are  underdogs  aU 
their  lives  and  have  a  baby  so  they  can  have 
someone  to  love,"  says  Rucker.  "When  PCC 
comes  knocking  on  the  door,  to  some  par- 
ents It's  like  a  dream  come  true."  But  the 
PCC  program  drains  Its  resources;  In  some 
areas,  staffers  must  work  In  pairs  because  of 
the  high  crime  rate. 

For  preschoolers  Uvlng  near  Garrison, 
there  are  a  variety  of  services,  although  sev- 
eral, lUte  PCC,  have  long  waiting  lists.  There 
Is  a  Head  SUrt  class  down  the  haU  from 
Grant's  classroom,  and  several  churches 
offer  day  care. 

One  exceptional  program  housed  at  Garri- 
son but  open  to  chUdren  citywlde  Is  the 
therapeutic  nursery  run  by  psychiatrist  Al- 
berta Vallls.  Geared  to  chUden  from  two  to 
six  who  have  psychological  and  learning  dis- 
orders, the  nursery  emphasizes  language 
skUls  and  good  behavior  and  requires  that 
parents  spend  one  hour  a  week  In  the  class- 
room and  with  the  nursery's  social  worker. 
Vallls  also  pulls  in.  on  a  temporary  basis. 
ChUdren  from  other  Garrison  classrooms 
who  have  trouble  paying  attention. 

In  the  nursery,  VaUls  and  her  staff  won't 
let  the  ChUdren  shake  their  heads  In  answer 
to  a  question.  Insisting  that  they  use  words. 
They  try  to  Interest  a  chUd  In  a  book  for  at 
least  four  minutes,  and  when  an  active 
three-year-old  pops  out  of  his  chair  after 
one  minute,  Vallls  gently  presses  him  down 
again.  The  chUdrens  emotional  weU-being  is 
a  central  concern,  given  that  several  are  the 
ChUdren  of  drug  addicts  or  have  lost  parents 
or  siblings  at  an  early  age— In  at  least  one 
case  from  alleged  physical  abuse. 

Vallis's  brand  of  therapy  is  only  avaUable 
at  two  DC  schools,  and  she  thinks  the  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  expanded  because  the 
schools  have  a  captive  audience  of  chUdren 
who  may  never  get  to  mental-health  clinics. 
Says  Vallls:  "I'd  rather  take  care  of  five 
babies  today  than  five  criminals  In  fifteen 
years.  And  the  city  can  handle  that.  It 
doesn't  cost  that  much." 

For  low-income  chUdren,  early  education 
more  than  pays  for  Itself.  The  most  power- 
ful proof  comes  from  twenty  years  of  re- 
search on  the  Perry  Preschool  Project  In 
YpsUanti,  Michigan. 

Tracking  123  poor  black  youngsters  who 
amended  the  Perry  program  In  the  early 
1960s,  the  High/Scope  Educational  Re- 
search Foundation  found  that  when  com- 
pared to  children  who  did  not  go  to  pre- 
school, the  Perry  youngsters  had  better 
grades  In  elementary  school;  that  they 
needed  less  special  education;  and  that  twice 
as  many  went  on  to  coUege  or  vocational 
training.  By  age  nineteen,  more  of  the  Perry 
graduates  held  jobs,  and  fewer  were  preg- 
nant as  teens,  arrested  for  crimes,  or  on  wel- 
fare. 

David  Welkart,  High/Scope's  president, 
told  Congress  that  an  Initial  investment  of 
about  $5,000  per  chUd  for  one  year  of  pre- 
school (and  later  another  $1,000  for  post- 
secondary  education)  prod'icrd  long-term 
savings  to  taxpayers  of  about  $5,000  for  spe- 
cial education,  $3,000  for  crime,  and  $16,000 


for  welfare  assistance.  Moreover,  preschool 
alumni  were  likely  to  pay  $6,000  more  In 
taxes  because  of  Improved  lifetime  earnings. 
Put  simply,  for  every  dollar  Invested,  the 
return  to  society  comes  to  about  $4.76. 

The  largest  national  preschool  program 
for  disadvantaged  youngsters  is  Head  Start, 
created  in  1965  during  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  War  on  Poverty.  Head  Start  Is 
more  than  education;  chUdren  receive  nutri- 
tious meals,  plus  vaccinations  and  medical 
and  dental  care.  Their  parenU,  who  help 
run  the  program,  often  emerge  with  career 
training  and  jobs. 

Head  Start  programs  vary  from  place  to 
place,  but  WeUiart  says  graduates  of  good 
programs— which  may  be  slmUar  to  YpsUan- 
ti's  Perry  preschool— are  less  often  placed  In 
special  education  and  more  likely  to  finish 
high  school. 

Head  Start's  political  popularity  made  It 
one  of  the  few  social  programs  to  escape 
President  Reagan's  budget  cuts  In  the  early 
1980s.  Nonetheless.  Head  Start  felt  the 
pinch  when  Items  such  as  chUd-care  meals 
are  cut.  And  because  of  funding  limits.  Head 
Start  stUl  enrolls  just  one-fifth  of  the  2.5 
mUllon  poor  chUdren  who  need  It. 

One  caveat  that  educators  raise  about 
preschools  for  chUdren  of  any  Income  level 
is  that  they  must  be  appropriate  to  three- 
and  four-year-olds— emphasizing  play,  buUd- 
Ing  confidence  and  social  skills,  and  focusing 
on  a  chUd's  own  interest*— rather  than  be- 
coming watered-down  versions  of  third 
grade. 

It  is  easy  to  blur  the  need  for  early-chUd- 
hood  education  with  the  need  for  chUd  care. 
And  experts  say  that  given  the  high  cost  of 
day  care,  much  of  the  demand  for  early  edu- 
cation in  pubUc  schools  In  reaUy  a  smoke 
screen  for  free  chUd  care. 

Connie  Mair,  DC's  director  of  early-chUd- 
hood  education,  concedes  the  dual  motiva- 
tion, for  the  city's  pre-kindergarten  classes. 
"HistoricaUy,  we've  wanted  young  chUdren 
to  have  educational  experiences  as  early  as 
possible,  to  get  them  Into  a  stimulating  envi- 
ronment. But  now  the  school  board  Is  also 
responding  to  today's  working  mother  who 
needs  chUd  care." 

Good  day  care  is  one  of  this  country's 
unmet  needs— for  famUles  of  any  social 
class.  In  1987,  57  percent  of  aU  mothers  with 
ChUdren  younger  than  six  were  in  the  labor 
force,  but  the  supply  of  chUd  care  has  not 
kept  up  with  these  new  demographics.  For 
women  In  the  Irmer  city  struggling  to  get  off 
welfare,  the  need  is  even  more  acqute. 

Welfare-reform  legislation  moving 
through  Congress  this  year  would  provide 
more  federal  support  for  chUd  care  so 
women  could  work  their  way  off  pubUc  as- 
sistane.  But  based  on  Its  past  record.  Con- 
gress generaUy  baUts  at  expending  federal 
involvement  In  chUd  care.  According  to 
ChUdren's  Defense  Fund  officials,  the  feder- 
al government  Is  now  devoting  fewer  re- 
sources to  help  poor  famUes  pay  for  chUd 
care  than  it  did  In  1981. 

At  Garrison,  rooms  are  leased  to  the 
Learning  Comer,  a  privately  owned  day-care 
center  that  accepts  chUdren  as  young  as 
four  months  old.  the  center,  open  from  7  am 
to  6  pm.  also  cares  for  Garrison  pupUs 
before  and  after  school  for  $30  a  week.  Sev- 
eral local  churches  offer  chUd  care,  and  at 
nearby  Cardozo,  High  School,  teenage 
mothers  who  want  to  finish  school  can  use 
an  infant-care  center  at  the  school. 

Grandparents  often  fUl  the  chUd-care  gap 
in  the  Garrison  neighborhood.  But  many 
■pwftU  ChUdren  are  left  In  the  care  of  older 
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may  be  Just  six  or  seven  years 
tlimselves. 

sad  part  for  parents  who  do  find  day 

J  that  not  all  programs  are  well  run. 

may  be  sUffed  by  untrained,  under- 

l^ople.  and  there  Is  high  staff  tumov- 

care  for  infants  and  todlers  in  most 

„ss  communities  is  so  bad  it  Is  almost 

descripiton."  says  Judith  Musick.  di- 

of    niinois's    Ounce    of   Prevention 

Adds  Marti  WorshtU.  of  the  Prince 

s  County  Office  for  ChUdren  and 

The  more  the  parent  can  pay.  the 

,  the  day  care." 

I  he  doll  comer  in  Garrison's  pre-Kin- 
i,  Joan  Grant  used  to  watch  the 
jirls  at  play.  'You  shut  up,"  a  four- 
would  shout  at  the  baby-doll  as  she 
-^  J  it  into  a  toy  carriage, 
the  playground  this  fall,  a  little  boy 
,  beside  the  slide  and  reached  up  the 
)f  a  classmate,  grabbing  at  her  as  she 
x>  push  him  away.  "Even  at  four  they 
about  sex;  they  sleep  in  one  bed  with 
n^other  and  boyfriend,"  Grant  says. 

in  imiUte  what  they  see,  and  physi- 
.„  sexual  abuse  are  very  familiar  to 
low-income  children.  The  worst  cases 
newspaper    headlines— "NE    Boy. 
Charged    in    Toddler's    Beating 
„,    and  "Death  of  Eight-month-old  in 
1  Raises  Disturbing  Questions,"  to  cite 
rtthin  a  month's  time  last  summer, 
■en's  Hospital  officials  say  they  see 
1.500  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect  annu- 
ind  national  sUtlstics  show  a  rise  in 
npmber  of  serious  incidents, 
the    Parent    Child    Center,    concern 
abuse  is  so  strong  that  when  the  staff 
j  children  each  morning  for  rashes  or 
of  illness,  they  also  scan  for  welts  or 
!s.  Part  of  this  is  self-interest;  they 
want  parents  to  pick  up  their  children 
end  of  the  day  and  accuse  staff  mem- 
_.'  having  inflicted  the  injuries. 
1  ler  30  years  of  teaching,  grant  says  she 
1  aken  two  child-abuse  cases  to  court. 
1  he  also  has  seen  evidence  of  physicial 
that,  while  not  clear-cut  abuse, 
lave  gone  too  far. 
t  once  noticed  that  a  boy  had  strange 
on  his  leg.  When  confronted,   the 
.  admitted  to  lashing  him  with  a  belt, 
's  only  four,"  Grant  said.  'What  could 
e  done  to  make  you  so  mad?" 
mother  answered  that  the  boy  had 
a  bite  out  of  a  block  of  cheese  in  the 
jrator.   "I  would  rather  him  bite  a 
of  cheese  than  take  out  a  knife  and 
himself."  Grant  told  her. 

common    than    physical    beatings, 

says,  are  the  psychological  assaults 

1  arents.    "They   tell    them.    "You    are 

1,  you  are  dumb,  you  are  bad.'  I  have 

at  what  I  heard  one  mother  say  to  a 

'You  are  the  ugliest,  stupidest  thing  I 

.  saw  In  my  life.'  The  pain  of  the  physi- 

.  a  Suae  is  going  to  go  away,  but  the  pain 

ei  totlonal  abuse  lives  on  and  on  and  on." 

year  a  four-year-old  in  Grant's  room 

uttered  a  word,  and  her  older  sister 

never  spoke  in  school.  Grant  asked  the 

why  the  girls  didn't  talk  and  the 

said  she  had  no  idea.  "Then  at  three 

when  she  would  come  for  them,  I 

ed  why  they  were  not  talking.  They 

.-  to  show  her  something  they  had 

during  the  day  and  she  fussed  at  them 

vhole  time.  She  would  say.  'Shut  up.  I 

have  time  to  look  at  that.  I'm  tired. 

tot  to  fix  your  dinner.  You're  going  to 

and  look  at  television.' " 

Mich  of  the  battle  for  a  teacher  like 

Orait    is    against    the    enviroiunent:    the 
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drugs,  crime,  run-down  housing,  teenage 
pregnancy,  absentee  males,  and  other  inner- 
city  maladies.  As  psychiatrist  Alberta  Vallis 
puts  it:  "The  enemy  outeide  is  pervasive." 

Grant  has  had  children  bring  In  drug  nee- 
dles from  the  street  and  teU  her  how  to  use 
them.  One  boy  told  a  visitor— with  some  em- 
bellishment—that "everything  they  got  for 
grown-ups  they  got  for  kids.  They  even  got 
reefer  bubble  giun." 

Some  of  the  most  piteous  cases  involve 
children  of  drug  abusers.  One  five-year-old. 
the  son  of  a  heroin  addict,  has  trouble 
making  logical  connections.  When  Grant 
asks  him  to  tell  her  something  about  a  red 
leaf,  he  replies:  "The  red  leaf  is  yellow."  An- 
other boy  told  Grant  he  was  sleepy  when  he 
got  to  school  because  "my  mother  and  her 
friends  smoke  herb  at  night  and  listen  to 
music,  and  I  can't  go  to  sleep." 

Crime  is  another  stubborn  reality.  Behind 
Garrison's  playground  is  an  abandoned 
building;  Grant's  children  tell  stories  about 
it  that  sound  like  the  work  of  a  child's 
active  Imagination.  "I  saw  somebody  drink- 
ing at  that  white  house.  It  was  somebody 
who  raped  kids."  Andre  says.  Adds  Robert: 
"The  house  over  there,  a  whole  lot  of  dead 
bodies  In  It.  and  a  whole  bunch  of  guns,  and 
blood  on  sticks  and  knives. 

When  the  teacher's  aide  Is  asked  about 
their  stories,  she  says,  "Those  aren't  tales.  A 
woman  was  raped  there  last  year,  and  home- 
less people  live  there.  Those  things  go  on." 
Crime  even  hinders  Garrison's  Head  Start 
teachers  from  recruiting  pupils.  Fifteen 
years  ago  we  went  door  to  door  to  find  kids. 
You  can't  do  that  anymore.  It's  just  not 
safe,"  says  teacher  Beryl  Hager. 

Garrison's  enrollment  area  stretches  from 
9th  to  16th  Streets.  NW..  reaching  from 
Logan  Circle  and  Shaw  to  the  fringes  of 
Dupont  Circle  and  Adams  Morgan.  Housing 
prices  In  the  area  have  soared  as  affluent 
whites  have  bought  property  there,  forcing 
low-income  families  into  an  ever-shrinking 
supply  of  affordable  homes.  PCC's  Rucker 
says  it  Is  not  unusual  to  find  fifteen  persons 
living  In  a  three-bedroom  apartment,  and 
the  conditions  can  be  deplorable. 

One  of  the  most  negative  Influences  Is  the 
absence  of  men  in  many  homes.  Only  six 
children  In  Grant's  class  last  year  had  both 
a  mother  and  father  at  home;  most  live  with 
their  mothers  or  grandparents. 

Those  men  in  the  community  who  have 
stable  jobs  try  to  function  as  role  models. 
One  is  Sterllii  Robinson,  a  DC  police  offi- 
cer assigned  to  Garrison;  he  tries  to  be- 
friend the  ChUdren.  Another  Is  shopkeeper 
Edward  Jackson  on  11th  Street.  Children 
call  him  Jack  and  bring  him  their  report 
cards;  If  they  have  too  many  Cs.  he  won't 
sell  them  candy. 

"The  kids  come  down  here,  and  I  try  to 
father  them."  Jackson  says.  "Sometimes 
they  get  more  attention  from  me  than  they 
do  at  home.  They  ask  me  If  I  will  adopt 
them." 

Andrea  Irby,  Garrison's  principal.  Is  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  social  pathology— espe- 
cially the  drug-and-sex  traffic— away  from 
the  school  yard.  And  she  tries  to  counteract 
the  negative  Influences  by  hunting  down 
good  role  models  In  the  community.  One 
Garrison  program  brings  In  mentors  from 
the  nearby  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  to 
work  with  top  students. 

But  Irby  and  Grant  and  other  Garrison 
teachers  face  a  dilemma  that  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  highlights  in  his  recent  book. 
Family  and  Nation:  "On  balance,  the  school 
is  a  weak  Institution  compared  with  the 
home." 


Grant  knows  that  to  change  children's 
lives  she  needs  to  change  their  parents' 
lives;  when  she  looks  at  her  brightest  stu- 
dents, she  often  finds  they  are  from  sUble 
homes  with  working  parents.  Yet  even  In 
the  poorest  homes,  she  thinks  the  children 
have  a  good  chance  If  their  parents  have 
some  hope  for  bettering  their  own  lives. 

But  too  many  young  single  mothers  have 
no  self-esteem.  Some  were  Grant's  pupils 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  some  still 
need  her  help.  Once  recently  she  lent  a 
mother  a  picture  book  called  "Leo  the  Late 
Bloomer"  to  explain  how  her  child  was  slow 
to  develop.  When  the  mother  returned  the 
book,  she  let  It  slip  that  her  eleven-year-old 
brother  had  read  It  to  her.  When  Grant  dis- 
covered some  other  parents  were  Illiterate, 
she  arranged  a  reading  class  for  them. 

One  of  Grant's  success  stories  is  Anita 
Bailey.  Bailey  was  on  public  assistance  when 
Grant  Uught  her  daughters  a  few  years 
ago.  "I  told  her  she's  too  smart  to  sit  home 
and  collect  that  check."  Grant  says.  She 
started  using  Bailey  as  a  volunteer  In  her 
classroom,  then  helped  her  find  a  day-care 
job.  Bailey  later  took  courses  in  early-child- 
hood education  at  Howard  University. 
Today  she  is  a  teacher's  aide  at  Garrison 
and  president  of  the  PTA.  and  her  two 
daughters  are  In  the  school's  gifted-and-tal- 
ented  program. 

"Unless  there's  a  miracle."  Grant  says,  "I 
can  usually  tell  on  the  first  day  of  school 
who  can  make  it  and  who  can't." 

But  she  doesn't  give  up  on  any  of  her 
pupils.  She  wants  to  prove  that  the  kinder- 
garten experience  need  not  be  too  late. 

"If  I  were  in  college  the  last  five  years  and 
did  all  that  reading  and  theorizing  and  then 
was  thrown  Into  a  classroom  like  this.  I 
would  have  quit.  But  having  a  few  years 
under  your  belt,  you  always  feel  like  you 
can  make  a  difference." 

Grant  has  a  gentle  touch  that  makes  her 
students  feel  special.  Consider  Tyrell  who 
was  hazed  last  year  because  he  wore  eye- 
glasses. She  told  him.  "I  picked  you  for  this 
room  because  you  wear  glasses  and  so  do  1. 1 
picked  you  so  I  would  not  feel  lonely."  The 
rest  of  the  day  Tyrell  proudly  sat  up, 
straightening  his  glasses. 

Grant  can  also  be  stem  and  forceful  with 
the  children.  She  will  not  let  them  gesture 
of  shake  their  heads,  and  she  nags  them  to 
enunciate  every  word:  "You  have  to  move 
your  lips.  See  how  I  use  my  lips  and  my 
teeth  and  my  tongue?"  After  the  class 
quickly  memorized  a  poem,  she  said  to  a  vis- 
itor: "All  it  took  was  insisting  they  listen  to 
me.  If  teachers  Insist  upon  excellence,  that's 
what  they  get." 

For  the  ten  months  that  children  are  In 
Grant's  care,  she  does  everything  in  her 
power  to  overcome  any  handicaps  they 
bring  to  school.  And  they  get  constant  en- 
couragement. When  the  chUdren  leam  a 
lesson  well,  they  chant:  "'I  did  good.  I  did 
real  good.  I'm  a  super  kid." 

"Children  are  not  bom  dumb.  We  make 
them  dumb  by  not  encouraging  the  best," 
Grant  says.  And  then  she  delivers  her  mes- 
sage for  parents  and  teachers  and  society 
about  how  to  treat  little  children: 

"Most  people  say.  "I  love  my  child  to 
death.'  But  I  always  say  to  love  that  child  to 
life." 

HnRRixD  Kids:  A  Look  at  the  Pressures  or 
THE  Suburbs 
The  kindergarten  pupUs  In  Maura  Prel- 
baum's  classroom  were  looking  droopy  one 


day  last  spring.  So  she  puUed  them  Into  a 
circle  and  asked  them  how  they  felt. 
"Like  a  melted  Ice  cream  cone."  one  little 

girl  said.  ^,     ^ 

To  Frelbaum.  a  teacher  at  Montgomery 
County's  Somerset  Elementary  School,  the 
melted  Ice  cream  cone  was  an  apt  image  for 
the  condition  In  which  she  finds  many  five- 
year-olds  in  affluent  suburbia  today.  Freed 
from  the  basic  worries  that  confront  Impov- 
erished ChUdren  at  places  Uke  DCs  Garri- 
son School-whether  they  wUl  have  enough 
to  eat.  whether  the  apartment  wUl  be  warm 
In  wlnter-chUdren  at  places  like  Somerset 
face  their  own  set  of  pressures.  Some  are 
shuttled  to  day  care  before  and  after  school, 
some  live  In  broken  homes,  some  deal  with 
an  uiu-elenting  push  to  excel.  And  many 
young  ChUdren,  Freibaum  says,  are  In  the 
same  shape  as  the  adults  around  them:  tired 
and  stressed. 

"Children  here  may  not  live  In  noisy 
homes  where  people  are  smoking  dope,"  she 
says,  '"but  stresses  make  It  possible  for  a 
chUd  to  be  treated  as  a  thing— you  move  'em 
from  place  to  place— rather  than  someone 
you're  Involved  with  as  a  person. 

"I  see  things  basic  to  chUdren  that  cut 
across  class  lines.  They  can  happen  in  pov- 
erty, they  can  happen  any  old  place.  E>epri- 
vatlon  comes  in  a  lot  of  forms." 

In  Privileged  Ones,  the  last  volume  of  his 
"ChUdren  of  Crisis"  series.  Harvard  psychia- 
trist Robert  Coles  looks  for  parallels  In  the 
psychological  Uves  of  chUdren  different 
from  one  another  by  virtue  of  fate  or  f amUy 
circumstance,  or  wealth,  poverty,  or  race. 

"How  does  one  compare."  Coles  asks,  "a 
boy's  struggle  with  the  consequences  of  pov- 
erty or  racial  prejudice  with  a  rich  boy's 
struggle  with  a  self-centered,  possessive 
parent  who  Is  lavish  with  gifts  but  unyield- 
ing with  demands?  How  does  one  compare 
suffering— a  migrant  girl's  effort,  against 
enormous  odds,  to  find  some  place  or  ob- 
jects that  signify  Constance,  in  contrast  with 
another  girl's  wish  that  for  at  least  once  her 
corporation-executive  father  wlU  sUy  put 
for  more  than  a  year  or  two  so  that  she 
won't  be  moving,  always  moving,  from 
suburb  to  suburb?" 

By  any  standard  yardstick,  chUdren  In 
places  lUie  Somerset  have  an  easier  start  in 
life.  They  come  from  the  kind  of  homes 
Coles  calls  "comfortable,  comfortable 
places":  spacious  houses  with  playrooms 
fUled  with  games,  toys,  and  books.  In  Som- 
erset, a  leafy  Chevy  Chase  community,  the 
average  famUy  Income  Is  three  times  higher 
than  it  Is  near  Garrison  School. 

The  ChUdren  In  weU-to-do  neighborhoods 
are  often  a  step  ahead  when  they  get  to  kin- 
dergarten. In  the  first  weeks  of  school  this 
faU.  when  Frelbaum  asked  her  pupUs  to 
name  some  "B"  words,  the  products  of 
Sesame  Street  and  nursery  schools  easUy 
rattled  off  twenty  words  that  start  with 
"B."  When  she  asked  them  to  become 
"happy  sUtues"  the  chUdren— in  T-shirts 
from  the  Yale  peabody  Museum  and  Frank- 
lin Institute  and  other  places  they  have  vis- 
ited—knew exactly  how  to  freeze  lUce  a 
statue.  At  story  time,  the  chUdren  shouted, 
"I  know  that  book.  I  have  that  book  at 
home."  ^  ^, 

"The  kids  are  bright,  they  are  sweet,  they 
are  weU  put  together,"  Frelbaum  says. 
"These  kids  are  going  to  make  it."  Much 
like  Joan  Grant  at  Garrison  School,  Maura 
Frelbaum  is  a  skUled  teacher  with  a  sense  of 
amusement  and  affection  for  five-year-olds. 
But  she  worries  that  her  pupils  are  short- 
changed by  being  In  a  classroom  aU  day 
with  29  ChUdren,  one  teacher,  and  a  part- 


time  aide.  In  contrast.  In  Grant's  DC  class- 
room, eighteen  chUdren  are  assigned  to  one 
teacher  and  a  part-time  aide. 

"It's  herd  and  feed,"  Frelbaum  complains. 
•*If  I  have  a  kid  who  has  a  problem,  I've  got 
less  than  ten  seconds  to  calm  him  down 
before  I  lose  the  group.  That  kid  is  stressed 
and  so  am  I.  Five- year-olds  need  "lap  time,' 
and  there  isn't  enough  of  that." 

Freibaum  thinks  aU-day  kindergartens 
should  be  staffed  lUte  day-care  centers- 
were  more  adults  look  after  the  chUdren— 
because  active  five-year-olds  can't  cope  weU 
In  a  large  group  six  hours  a  day. 

"If  we  all  agree  that  young  chUdren,  for 
whatever  reasons,  are  going  to  be  taken  care 
of  outside  the  home,  we  need  to  staff  those 
situations  with  great  care  and  great  thought 
about  what  five-year-olds  need.  If  we  don't, 
we're  going  to  have  negative  behaviors 
emerge  that  we  hadn't  counted  on.' 

On  the  bulletin  board  outside  Prelbaum's 
classroom  are  famUy  portraits  drawn  by  the 
children.  Under  his  stick-figure  famUy,  one 
boy  dicUted  a  caption  about  his  father: 
"He's  tired." 

"Harried-parent  spUl-over  is  endemic  to 
Washington,"  says  a  kindergarten  teacher 
In  an  upper-middle-class  neighborhood  in 
the  District.  "Being  frantic  Is  In  the  air.  And 
you  see  the  residual  effect  in  the  kids;  the 
kids  are  tense." 

At  Somerset,  Frelbaum  says,  "the  parenU 
are  sensitive  and  conscientious  and  they 
know  what  is  good  for  chUdren.  But  it's 
hard  to  puU  It  all  together  with  today's  soci- 
etal pressures." 

One  situation  Freibaum  often  sees  is  par- 
ents who  are  so  busy  that  they  would  rather 
do  something  for  their  chUdren  than  teach 
them  how  to  do  it  themselves.  "There's  a 
difference  between  putting  a  kid's  bag  on 
his  back  and  pushing  him  out  the  door,  and 
saying.  What  do  you  need  to  gather  for 
school  today?' " 

With  weU-educated  parents  In  high-pow- 
ered professions,  one  enormous  pressure  on 
many  young  chUdren  In  Washington  is  the 
drive  to  achieve.  In  Arlington,  one  mother 
signing  up  two  years  in  advance  for  a  special 
kindergarten  program  bragged  that  her 
daugher  could  read  30  words  "and  she's  oiUy 
three."  Near  Georgetown,  a  kindergarten 
teacher  says  a  mother  brought  her  pre- 
school son  to  the  elementary  school  every 
day  and  told  him.  "you  will  fail  everything 
If  you  don't  leam  your  letters,"  the  teacher 
recalls.  "By  the  time  the  kid  got  to  me,  he 
was  traumatized." 

Educators  are  Increasingly  concemed 
about  learning  bumout,  or  what  Tufts  Uni- 
versity professor  David  Elklnd  has  labeled 
"the  hurried-chUd  syndrome,"  In  which  chU- 
dren are  taught  too  much  too  soon. 

As  nursery  schools  have  taken  over  the 
kindergarten  curriculum,  there  has  been  a 
push  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic in  kindergarten,  even  though  many  five- 
year-olds  are  not  mature  enough  for  such 
subjects.  Rather  than  have  chUdren  faU  fur- 
ther behind  in  first  grade,  a  growing 
number  of  parents  and  teachers  are  holding 
back  ChUdren  for  a  second  year  of  kinder- 
garten. And  some  sUtes— including  Virgin- 
ia—are responding  by  setting  earlier  cutoff 
dates  for  kindergarten  entrance,  requiring  a 
chUd  to  be  five  years  old  by  September  30 
rather  than  December  31. 

At  Somerset,  high  expectations  are  evi- 
dent at  the  meeting  for  kindergarten  par- 
ents before  school  begins.  "Do  the  kinder- 
garteners get  report  cards?"  asked  one 
father.  "WUl  the  kindergarten  chUdren 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  computer? 
another  asked. 


Even  though  many  Somerset  parents  say 
they  don't  want  to  push  their  children, 
some  kids  already  have  decided  to  push 
themselves.  After  a  few  weeks  of  school  this 
faU.  one  mother  told  Frelbaum  that  her 
five-year-old  son  complained  that  school 
wasn't  hard  enough.  "We  had  to  convince 
him."  said  the  mother,  "that  kindergarten 
Isn't  supposed  to  be  hard.  It's  supposed  to 
be  fun." 


Will  Politiciaiis  Do  More  Thau  Kiss 

Babies? 
ChUdren  cannot  vote  or  lobby  or  speak  for 
themselves.  Marian  Wright  Edelman  often 
says  in  her  role  as  president  of  the  ChU- 
dren's  Defense  Fund.  But  this  year— on  the 
White  House  campaign  traU.  In  the  halls  of 
Congress.  In  the  nation's  state  houses— the 
needs  of  chUdren  are  getting  more  atten- 
tion. 

No  longer  appealing  only  to  compassion 
and  moral  outrage,  politicians  are  speaking 
from  the  perspective  of  American  competi- 
tiveness and  investing  in  the  future.  They 
are  talking  about  the  wisdom  of  spending 
money  on  preventive  programs  rather  than 
paying  for  the  social  wreckage  later.  And 
they  have  found  one  issue— chUd  care— that 
cuts  across  class  lines  and  attracts  dual- 
career  baby  boom  voters. 

The  rhetoric  has  yet  to  be  foUowed  by  a 
significant  commitment  to  services  for 
young  chUdren.  Kids'  advocates  in  Congress 
say  they  still  must  scratch  and  claw  for 
money  even  for  services  with  proven  effec- 
tiveness. 

Bill  Harris— the  founder  of  KldsPac.  a  po- 
Utical-action  committee  that  supports  candi- 
dates who  favor  chUdren's  issues— has  long 
believed  it  is  "good  economics  and  good  sci- 
ence" to  support  early-chUdhood  programs. 
But  it  wasn't  untU  he  hired  Peter  Hart  to  do 
a  nationwide  poU  that  Harris  became  con- 
vinced that  It  Is  also  good  politics. 

Hart  found  that  chUdren's  issues  rank  as 
high  as  foreign  trade  In  the  minds  of  many 
voters.  Seventy  percent  said  the  next  Presi- 
dent should  work  to  Improve  early-chUd- 
hood  health,  and  52  percent  want  more  at- 
tention for  preschool  education.  Hart  found 
that  people  from  18  to  34  years  old  would 
much  rather  pay  more  in  taxes  for  early- 
chUdhood  services  than  for  defense  or  cut- 
ting the  national  deficit.  "Baby  boomers." 
Hart  says,  "'are  now  chUd-conscious." 

In  Congress,  support  for  chUdren's  pro- 
grams has  been  buUding  since  1983.  when 
members  began  to  see  evidence  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  1982  recession  and  by 
budget  cuts  to  social  services,  such  as  school 
lunches  and  Medicaid.  "With  escalating  pov- 
erty rates  and  infant  mortality  headed  in 
the  wrong  direction,  it  flnaUy  dawned  on 
politicians  that  we  reaUy  screwed  kids."  says 
one  ChUdren's  lobbyist. 

The  first  step,  led  by  George  MUler  and 
feUow  California  congressman  Henry 
Waxman.  was  to  fend  off  new  spending  re- 
ductions. Then,  starting  last  year.  Congress 
began  to  expand  funds  for  programs  affect- 
ing ChUdren.  such  as  Medicaid  coverage  for 
pregnant  women  and  Infants.  This  year's 
focus  has  been  on  welfare  reform,  with  sen- 
ator Daniel  Patrick  MoynUian  of  New  York 
trying  to  move  attention  away  from  "wel- 
fare queens "  and  on  to  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren comprise  two-thirds  of  those  receiving 
benefits.  „     ,^  ,  _,,, 

One  reason  for  the  shift  on  Capitol  HUl 
was  a  change  in  the  rhetoric  In  Ute  1982 
the  House  created  the  Select  Committee  on 
ChUdren,    and    the    panel    deflated    the 
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administration's   "wasteful   spend- 

4^guments  by  demonstrating  that  not 

g    programs    with    a    proven    track 

will  cost  far  more  later.  The  commlt- 

__  won  support  from  conservatives, 

u  abortion   opponent   Henry   Hyde. 

'^sman  from  nilnois.  Says  Hyde:  "The 

about  pro-lifers  Is  they  lose  Inter- 

loon  as  the  baby  Is  bom.  I  want  to  ex- 
a  more  comprehensive  approach  to 
life." 

these  advances,  these  services  do 

..  aU  who  need  them.   'The  dollar 

„  are  embarrassing,"  Miller  says. 

senator  Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas: 

member  of  the  US  Senate  would  say 

fot  to  produce  healthy  babies  and  see 

tpey  stay  healthy  and  educate  them. 

you  go  down  to  the  Appropriations 

«e  and  try  to  get  $200  million  for 

these   programs,   all   you   get   are 

constraints  and  no  money.  Plenty  of 

for  MX  missiles  and  Trident  subma- 

but  no  money  for  the  thing  that  de- 

les  if  this  country  will  survive  as  a 

civilization." 

lobbyists  for  poor  chUdren— such  as 

dren's  Defense  Fund  and  Center  for 

and  Policy  Priorities— are  well  re- 

in  Washington,  they  lack  the  clout 

4onied  Interest  group  like  the  defense 

. ,  or  groups  with  a  huge  voter  base, 

the  nation's  elderly. 

d  the  traditional  children's  lobby- 

CDF,  Congress  is  hearing  from  two 

important  groups:  the  nation's  gover- 

business  leader. 
.-  past  few  years,  the  governors  have 
a  a  major  role  In  shaping  the  domes- 
Concerned  about  Infant  mortali- 
soiithem  governors  pushed  Congress  to 
eligibility  for  Medicaid  from  APDC 
._    ext)ectant   mothers   and    infants 
be   served.   And   in   their   push   for 
reforms,  the  governors  have  called 
spending  on  early-childhood  pro- 
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the  private  sector,  a  study  on  "Chil- 
.  Need"  came  out  in  September  from 
jmmittee  for  Economic  Development, 
up  of  225  corporate  leaders.  Voicing 
1  about  how  the  failure  of  children  in 
could  spell  economic  failure  for  the 
/,  the  CED  called  for  early  and  sus- 
,  Intervention  in  the  lives  of  dlsadvan- 
cbildren.  Such  aid  could  cost  (11  bU- 
the  first  year. 
Ancther  important  step  occurred  last 
sprini ;  when  Primerica  Corixjratlon  chair- 
man I7illiam  Woodside  recruited  top  corpo- 
rate « xecutlves  to  testify  for  more  spending 
on  Copter  I,  which  helps  disadvantaged 
with  reading  and  math. 

says,  "The  product  of  the  edu- 
_  system  has  a  direct  business 
-.  If  you  don't  have  an  educated  work 
who's  going  to  run  your  plants?  If  you 
A  permanent  underclass,  who  will  buy 
>roducts?  It's  much  easier  to  make  this 
than  trying  to  argue  the  moral  or  eth- 
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Wha^  Wobks:  The  Bbthovxn  Project  akd 
Othks  Goods  Ideas 
On  a  hot  Sunday  in  B£ay,  25  infants  were 
ed  into  the  world  of  the  Robert 
Tayldr  Homes  on  Chicago's  south  side.  At  a 
naml  ig  ceremony  In  a  community  gymnasi- 
um, « very  baby  bom  since  January  1  of  this 
year  vas  held  up  to  an  audience  of  friends 
and  elatives  by  their  proud  mothers— in- 
dudl  tg  one  who  was  thirteen  years  old— and 
a  fen  fathers. 


The  Robert  Taylor  Homes  are  about  the 
last  place  In  America  where  anyone  would 
want  to  begin  life— a  desolate  two-mile 
stretch  of  brick  high-rises.  This  public-hous- 
ing project  is  populated  mostly  by  black 
single  mothers  and  their  children  living  in  a 
world  where  unemployment,  welfare  checks, 
drug  habits,  gang  terror,  and  dropping  out 
of  school  are  embedded  ways  of  life. 

But  In  6  of  the  28  Taylor  buUdings,  an  ex- 
periment started  this  year  to  try  to  end  that 
pattern  for  the  project's  youngest  residents. 
Every  baby  bom  in  those  buildings  after 
January  1  can  take  part  in  the  Center  for 
Successful  Child  Development  program,  in- 
formally known  as  the  Beethoven  Project 
because  it  focuses  on  each  child  who  will 
enter  kindergarten  at  the  nearby  Beethoven 
Elementary  School  In  the  fall  of  1993.  The 
baby-naming  ceremony  was  a  symbolic  dem- 
onstration of  the  value  that  will  be  placed 
on  young  lives. 

The  Beethoven  Project— a  public-private 
collaboration  inspired  by  Chicago  business- 
man and  philanthropist  Irving  Harris— is  a 
womb-to-kindergarten  program.  Although  it 
Is  new,  Beethoven's  early  and  comprehen- 
sive intervention  in  the  lives  of  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  is  likely  to  be  watched 
closely  by  policymakers  searching  for  pro- 
grams to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

Whether  fimded  by  the  Government,  a 
foundation,  a  church,  or  one  individual, 
what  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  program  for 
young  children? 

Looking  at  examples  around  the  country, 
the  National  Governors'  Association  con- 
cluded that  any  program  first  must  care  for 
a  family's  basic  needs:  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, medical  care,  and  Income.  Secondly,  the 
NGA  said  that  intervention  must  begin  as 
early  as  possible  In  a  child's  life  to  have  any 
chance  of  success. 

The  NGA  says  the  best  programs  tend  to 
reach  into  families'  homes,  rather  than  ex- 
pecting them  to  report  to  agency  offices; 
must  target  multiple  problems  in  a  family 
and  use  several  agencies  to  fix  them;  must 
mix  public  and  private  funds;  must  include 
some  evaluation  report;  and  must  stress 
parent  involvement. 

Child-poverty  expert  Lisbeth  B.  Schorr, 
the  author  of  a  forthcoming  book  on  how  to 
help  disadvantaged  children,  says  the  best 
programs  for  high-risk  children  weave  to- 
gether health,  education,  and  family-sup- 
port services.  Another  key,  she  says.  Is  es- 
tablishing trust  and  respect  between  fami- 
lies in  need  and  the  individuals  helping 
them. 

The  NGA  and  the  Committee  for  Econom- 
ic Development  have  compiled  lists  of  out- 
standing prevention  programs  around  the 
country.  They  include  the  Christian  Com- 
munity for  Action  day-care  program  in  An- 
nandale,  and  Maryland's  Family  Support 
Centers,  which  are  drop-in  programs  for 
teen  parents  and  their  young  children. 

The  services  of  Chicago's  Beethoven 
Project  are  not  novel:  medical  care,  nutri- 
tion advice,  infant  day  care.  Head  Start 
classes,  and  other  family  supports.  What 
makes  Beethoven  special  is  that  it  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  it  targets  all  the  children  in 
a  defined  community.  The  goal  Is  a  1993 
class  of  kindergarteners  ready  to  leam  at  a 
school  with  the  lowest  achievement  scores 
in  Chicago,  says  project  director  Gina  Bar- 
clay McLaughlin. 

"Many  children  from  poor  families  enter 
kindergarten  unprepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  educational  system,"  McLaughlin 
says.  "These  children  will  almost  certainly 
fail  in  schooL  If  more  than  one  or  two  such 


children  are  in  a  kindergarten  class  of  30. 
the  whole  class  will  be  shortchanged  be- 
cause teachers  cannot  cope  with  the  result- 
ing class  disruption. ' 

Harris,  whose  $600,000  contribution  to 
Beethoven  will  be  matched  over  the  next 
three  years  by  the  federal  government,  says: 
'If  a  child  falls  to  make  a  success  of  school 
and  is  unable  to  join  the  job  market,  by  my 
calculations  it  is  going  to  cost  $300,000  or 
more,  on  average,  to  take  care  of  that  child. 
We  either  Invest  in  that  child  up  front  or 
pay  much  more  later."  Harris,  chairman  of 
the  Pittway  Corporation,  has  given  away 
$20  million  over  the  past  twenty  years, 
much  of  it  to  help  children  and  families. 

The  Beethoven  Project  expects  to  Involve 
120  to  150  chUdren  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years,  and  officials  say  just  1  mother 
out  of  the  first  60  eligible  refused  to  partici- 
pate. 

As  soon  as  a  woman  gets  pregnant  in  any 
of  the  six  targeted  buildings,  the  Beethoven 
project  wants  her.  "We're  looking  at  bring- 
ing a  healthy  baby  into  the  world  as  the 
key,  so  we  attempt  to  teach  the  mothers 
about  the  Importance  of  good  nutrition, 
having  drug-free  bodies,  and  getting  prena- 
tal care  to  spot  the  danger  signs  of  an  early 
delivery,"  says  Gwen  LaRoche  of  the  Chica- 
go Urban  League,  one  of  the  project's  co- 
sponsors. 

Trained  home  visitors,  who  come  from  the 
Taylor  Homes,  scout  our  expectant  mothers, 
but  it  can  be  tricky  finding  them  in  the  first 
trimester  of  their  pregnancy.  "Quite  often," 
McLaughlin  says,  "these  people  are  not  ex- 
cited about  parenting.  A  lot  of  them  are 
teenagers,  and  there's  a  great  deal  of  deniaL 
This  Is  not  planned  parenthood." 

After  a  child's  birth,  home  visitors  call  on 
the  family  weekly.  Each  new  parent  is  given 
a  photo  album,  and  the  home  visitor  regu- 
larly takes  pictures  and  talks  about  develop- 
mental milestones:  smiling,  grasping  a 
rattle,  eating  the  first  bowl  of  cereal.  A  cen- 
tral goal  Is  teaching  parents  about  child  be- 
havior, that  It  Is  normal  for  a  baby  to  blow 
food  In  his  mother's  face  or  have  temper 
tantrums. 

Besides  going  into  homes,  Beethoven  will 
operate  a  drop-In  center  In  one  of  the 
Taylor  buildings.  For  the  most  part,  Beetho- 
ven will  rely  on  existing  health,  food,  educa- 
tion, and  child-care  services  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. Already,  there  have  been  so  many 
problems  with  Chicago's  public-health 
system  that  Beethoven  will  hire  its  own 
medical  personnel. 

A  key  to  Beethoven's  community  accept- 
ance Is  its  use  of  a  local  advisory  board  to 
shape  the  program.  The  home  visitors  are 
former  welfare  recipients  themselves,  and 
they  form  mentor  relationships  that  often 
are  Impossible  for  outside  "do-gooders"  to 
achieve. 

Beethoven's  planners  are  aware  that  as 
they  provide  services  for  children,  they 
must  also  take  steps  to  improve  the  lives  of 
parents:  get  them  back  to  school,  into  job 
training.  Into  literacy  classes.  Researchers 
will  measure  the  social,  emotional,  and  aca- 
demic success  of  those  in  the  Beethoven 
project  against  children  from  other  Taylor 
buildings. 

"The  roots  of  behavior  problems  may 
exist  in  kindergarten,  but  you  don't  really 
see  them  emerge  until  adolescence.  You 
don't  see  the  real  effectiveness  of  Interven- 
tion, especially  with  something  like  juvenile 
delinquency,  until  later,  during  the  vulnera- 
ble years,"  says  Sydney  Hans,  a  University 
of  Chicago  professor  evaluating  the  project. 


Hans  says  the  project  Is  likely  to  be  Imi- 
tated long  before  research  results  are  in.  Il- 
linois governor  James  Thompson  wants  to 
expand  the  program  and  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  has  used  Beetho- 
ven as  a  model  for  federal  legislation  that 
would  spend  $125  million  to  create  compre- 
hensive child-development  centers  for  low- 
income  chUdren. 

Here  are  publications  with  information 
about  other  promising  prevention  programs: 
The  First  Sixty  Months  ($12.50)  and  Bring- 
ing Down  the  Barriers  <$15),  both  available 
from  the  National  Govemors'  Association, 
444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  DC 
20001;  Children  in  Need:  Investment  Strate- 
gies for  the  Educationally  Disadvantaged 
($11.55).  from  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  1700  K  Street,  Northwest. 
Washington.  DC  20006;  and  Opportunities 
for  Success:  Cost-Effective  Programs  for 
Children,  free  from  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  House  Annex  II.  Room 
385.  Washington.  DC  20515.  Within  Our 
Reach:  Breaking  the  Cycle  of  Disadvantage, 
by  Lisbeth  B.  Schorr,  will  be  published  In 
May  by  Doubleday /Anchor  Books. 

COOD  INVESTMENTS  IN  CHILDREN 

WIC  (Pood  for  Women.  Infants.  Chil- 
dren): Reduces  infant  mortality,  increases 
birth  weight.  A  $1  investment  in  prenatal 
portion  saves  up  to  $3  in  short-term  hospital 
costs. 

Prenatal  Care:  Reduces  prematurity,  low 
birth  weight,  and  infant  mortality.  A  $1  in- 
vestment saves  $3.38  in  cost  of  care  for  un- 
derweight infants. 

Medicaid:  Reduces  infant  mortality;  fewer 
abnormalities  among  children  receiving 
Early  Periodic  Screening.  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment.  Every  $1  spent  on  comprehen- 
sive prenatal  care  for  Medicaid  recipients 
saves  $2  in  infant's  first  year. 

Childhood  Immunization:  Reduces,  ru- 
bella, mumps,  measles,  polio,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  and  pertussis.  Every  $1  spent  on 
childhood  Immunization  saves  $10  in  later 
medical  costs.  * 

Preschool  Education:  Increases  school  suc- 
cess and  employability;  reduces  welfare  de- 
pendence. A  $1  Investment  in  quality  pre- 
school saves  $4.75  In  later  social  costs. 

HOW  TO  help:  WHERE  YOU  CAN  LEND  A  HAND  TO 
A  CHILD 

"Judge  not  the  poor  for  their  poverty,  but 
rather  judge  the  community  for  its  indiffer- 
ence. "— Talmudlc  saying. 

December  is  a  traditional  time  of  giving. 
But  after  the  toys  and  food  baskets  have 
been  collected,  there  is  more  that  can  be 
done  for  Washington's  children  In  need. 

These  suggestions  highlight  local  organi- 
zations that  serve  young  children  disadvan- 
taged mainly  by  poverty.  All  can  use  finan- 
cial contributions,  which  are  tax  deductible. 
Some,  as  noted,  also  can  use  volunteers  or 
donations  of  clothing,  toys,  and  food.  If  you 
are  interested  In  giving  your  time,  volunteer 
bureaus  throughout  the  area  can  help  place 
you.  Also  listed  are  several  national  organi- 
zations that  focus  on  young  children. 

In  addition  to  the  organizations  appearing 
on  this  list,  there  are  dozens  of  other 
worthy  groups  that  serve  children  in  Wash- 
ington. They  include  mental  health  clinics, 
hospitals,  shelters  for  the  homeless,  food 
banks,  day-care  centers,  and  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. 


'  "Some  studies  show  as  much  as  $14  saved  for 
every  $1  Invested. 

Source:  House  Select  Committee  on  ChUdren. 
Youth,  and  Families. 


Annandale  Christian  Community  for 
Action,  7200  Columbia  Pk..  Annandale. 
22003  (256-0100).  Day  care,  health  care,  and 
counseling  for  children  from  low-to-moder- 
ate-income families  with  working  parents. 
Volunteers  needed  for  one-to-one  speech 
therapy. 

Beautiful  Babies  .  .  .  Right  from  the 
Start,  2700  S.  Qulncy  St.,  Arlington,  22206 
(824-0111).  A  project  of  the  March  of 
Dimes,  WRC-4.  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
that  encourages  prenatal  care  to  prevent 
low  birth  weight  and  Infant  mortality. 

Better  Babies  Project,  1507  Bennlng  Rd., 
NE.  DC  20002  (397-3131).  Peer  counselors 
work  with  pregnant  women  and  encourage 
proper  prenatal  care,  with  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing the  Incidence  of  low  birth  weight  in  a 
section  of  Northeast  DC. 

Bowie  Therapeutic  Nursery  Center,  3120 
Belalr  Drive,  Bowie  20715  (262-9167).  Serves 
three  and  four-year  olds  at  risk  due  to  child 
abuse  or  troubled  family  situations. 

Bread  for  the  City.  1305  14th  St.,  NW,  DC 
20005  (332-0440).  The  largest  food  pantry  In 
DC.  To  donate  food,  clothing,  or  toys,  con- 
tact Tom  Meuser.  To  help  sort  clothing, 
give  out  food,  or  perform  office  tasks,  con- 
tact Sarah  Miller. 

Capital  Area  Community  Food  Bank,  2266 
25th  PI.,  NE.  DC  20018  (526-5344).  A  clear- 
inghouse for  the  solicitation  and  storage  of 
donated  food,  which  is  distributed  to  non- 
profit organizations  with  food  programs  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Court  Appointed  Special  Advocate 
(CASA).  50  Monroe  St.,  Rockville,  20850 
(340-7458).  Trains  volunteers  as  advocates 
for  abused  and  neglected  children  whose 
placement  is  being  decided  by  the  courts. 

Center  for  Women  and  Families,  Alexan- 
dria Community  Y,  418  S.  Washington  St.. 
Alexandria  22314  (549-0111).  Offers  parent- 
support  groups,  free  legal  counseling,  and  a 
program  in  which  volunteers  work  with 
high-risk  teen  parents. 

Children's  Defense  Fund,  122  C  St.,  NW, 
DC  20001  (628-8787).  Works  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  needs  of  children— particu- 
larly the  poor,  handicapped,  or  minorities. 
The  fund  publishes  reports,  monitors  gov- 
ernment policies,  and  pursues  an  annual  leg- 
islative agenda  in  Congress. 

Children's  Hospital.  Ill  Michigan  Ave., 
NW,  DC  20010  (745-2062).  Provides  a  full 
range  of  medical  and  social  services  for  chil- 
dren. Financial  donations  may  be  designat- 
ed for  a  specific  department.  Volunteers  are 
asked  to  serve  at  least  100  hours  per  year. 
The  hospital  needs  seamstresses  to  make 
"Clipper"  puppets. 

Fairfax  Women's  Shelter,  c/o  Northwest 
Center,  1850  Cameron  Glen  Dr.,  Reston, 
22091  (435-4940).  Provides  counseling  and 
shelter  to  battered  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Family  Crisis  Center  of  Prince  George's 
County,  PO  Box  96,  Brentwood.  Md  20722 
(864-9101).  A  shelter  for  battered  women 
and  their  children,  who  receive  therapy  to 
deal  with  abuse. 

Family  &  ChUdren's  Services  of  Central 
Maryland,  204  W.  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore, 
21217  (301/669-9000).  Offers  counseling  for 
young  children  with  their  parents,  as  well  as 
food,  clothing,  and  health-care  services. 

The  Family  Place,  3309  16th  St.,  NW,  DC 
20010  (265-0149).  A  bilingual  counseling 
center  for  low-Income  pregnant  women  and 
families  with  at  least  one  chUd  age  three  or 
younger.  Volunteers  needed  for  one-to-one 
work  with  pregnant  women  and  new  moth- 
ers, and  to  organize  family  celebrations.  Can 
use  baby  equipment,  blankets,  linens,  and 
household  Items. 


Family  Stress  Services  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  2001  O  St.,  NW.  E>C  20036  (965- 
1900).  Works  to  prevent  chUd  abuse  and  ne- 
glect with  a  24-hour  hotline,  staffed  prlmar- 
Uy  by  trained  volunteers.  Also  provides 
speakers  and  films  for  community  groups. 

For  Love  of  ChUdren,  1711  14th  St.,  NW. 
DC  20009  (462-8686).  Foster  care  for  ne- 
glected, abused,  or  abandoned  chUdren.  Can 
use  books,  educational  toys,  and  clothing. 
Volunteers  spend  time  with  chUdren.  pro- 
viding temporary  relief  for  foster  parents. 

Georgetown  University  National  Capital 
Lactation  Center  and  Human  MUk  Bank. 
3800  Reservoir  Rd.,  NW,  DC  20007  (625- 
6455).  Offers  classes  and  services  for  moth- 
ers having  trouble  breast  feeding,  and  stores 
donated  milk  for  premature  babies. 

Hospital  for  Sick  ChUdren.  1731  Bunker 
HiU  Rd..  NE.  DC  20017  (832-4400).  Focuses 
on  premature  Infants  and  chUdren  with  res- 
piratory problems.  Also  treats  chUdren  who 
need  long-term  care.  Volunteers  help  with 
physical,  speech,  and  hearing  therapy  or 
serve  as  foster  grandparents. 

Loudoun  County  Mental  Health  Center,  8 
South  St.,  SW,  Leesburg,  22075  (703/430- 
8595).  Counsels  chUdren  who  suffer  from 
physical  or  sexual  abuse,  broken  homes,  or 
neglect. 

Martha's  Table.  2124  14th  St..  NW.  DC 
20009  (328-6608).  Serves  soup,  sandwiches, 
and  dessert  or  fmit  daUy  between  3  and  5 
pm  and  breakfast  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  chUdren  twelve  years  old  and  younger. 
Staffed  mainly  by  volunteers. 

My  Sister's  Place.  PO  Box  29596.  DC 
20017  (529-5991).  A  shelter  for  battered 
women  and  their  chUdren  that  includes 
counseling  and  a  24-hour  crisis  hotline.  Vol- 
unteers staff  hotline,  raise  funds,  drive  resi- 
dents, or  work  with  chUdren. 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  ChUdren,  1834  Connecticut  Ave.. 
NW.  DC  20009  (232-8777).  A  membership  or- 
ganization that  serves  as  a  resource  for 
those  interested  In  improving  education  and 
day-care  services  for  chUdren  from  birth  to 
age  eight. 

PRO-CHILD,  PO  Box  7266.  Arlington. 
22207  (558-2613).  The  chUd-protectlon  imit 
of  the  Arlington  County  Department  of 
Human  Services  counsels  families,  teaches 
parenting  skUls,  investigates  chUd-abuse 
cases,  and  provides  foster  homes  for  chU- 
dren in  danger. 

National  Center  for  Clinical  Infant  Pro- 
grams. 733  15th  St..  NW,  DC  20005  (347- 
0308).  An  information  clearinghouse  that 
promotes  the  healthy  development  of  chU- 
dren from  birth  to  three  years  old  through 
preventive  programs. 

Regional  Center  for  Infants  and  Young 
ChUdren,  11710  Hunters  Lane,  Rockville, 
20852  (984-4444).  Specializes  in  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  emotional  and 
developmental  disorders  in  chUdren  from 
birth  to  five.  Includes  a  program  for  abused 
and  neglected  chUdren. 

United  Communities  Against  Poverty 
(UCAP),  1400  Doewood  Lane.  Capital 
Heights.  Md.  20743  (322-3700).  Day-care 
center  serves  two-  to  five-year-olds,  many  of 
whom  are  sociaUy  or  economlcaUy  deprived. 
Also  provides  parenting  training,  rental  as- 
sistance, peer  counseling,  a  food  pantry,  and 
other  services. 

Washington  ChUd  Development  Council, 
2121  Decatur  PI.,  NW.  DC  20008  (387-0002). 
An  Informatlon-and-referral  center  that 
provides  data  on  Washington's  chUd-care 

Washington  DC  Parent-ChUd  Center,  1325 
W  St.,  NW,  DC  20009  (462-3375).  Provides 
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care,    medical   and   nutritional    help, 

-  -earing  classes,  and  other  social  serv- 

lo   low-income   parents   and   children 

«  birth  to  age  five.  Volunteers  needed 

U  enage-parenting  program.  Can  use  do- 

of  toys,  household  items,  cribs,  and 

iiiuq  supplies. 

For  Information  about  other  organizations 
1  lelp  chUdren  at  risk,  contact  your  local 
volur  jeer  center: 
DC  Volunteer  Clearinghouse:  638-2664. 
Moitgomery  County  Volunteer  Services: 

279-1  i66.  ^     ,       o     »  - 

Prt  ice  George's  Voluntary  Action  Center. 
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_     Action  Center  of  the  Fairfax 
Comiy  Area:  691-3460.  „„„  ,„,^ 

in  Volunteer  Center:  777-4914. 
William  Voluntary  Action  Center: 
■69-5292.  ^      ,     .  , 

3  ou  are  interested  in  influencing  legisla- 
affecting  children,  you  can  write  to 
nembers  of  Congress: 

Walter  Fauntroy,  US  House  of 
Repitsentatives,  Washington,  DC  20515. 

land-  Barbara  Mikulski  or  Paul  Sar- 
US  Senate.  Washington.  DC  20510; 
Bevetly  Byron,  Roy  Dyson,  Steny  Hoyer, 
McMillen,  Constance  Morella;  US 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC 
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.».  Paul  Trible  or  John  Warner,  US 
._,^  Washington.  DC  20510;  Stan  Parris 
ifank  Wolf;  US  House  of  Representa- 

Washington.  DC  20515. 
^cka    Miller.    Catherine    Marin,    and 
Hele  \  Taylor. 
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.  Volunteer  Bureau:  836-2176. 
County  Volunteer  Office:  558- 


WORLD  POPULATION 

AWARENESS  WEEK 


SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

to  announce  that  North  Caro- 

was  one  of  more  than  40  States 

officially  took  part  in  the  third 

annlial  World  Popxilation  Awareness 

April    n-23.    The    efforts    of 

ans   across  the  United  States 

..„   that   week's   conferences,   de- 

s,  and  other  educational  activities 

:  well  directed. 

„  world's  population  of  5.1  billion 

.  by  90  million  people  last  year, 

92  percent  of  that  growth  took 

!  in  the  poorer  countries  of  the  de- 

veldping  world.  The  result  is  a  growing 

im^ance  between  the  affluent  few  of 

more-developed    world    and    the 

Lg  poverty  of  the  Third  World. 
,   population  in  my   own  home 
of  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
woild  take  nearly  a  century  to  double 
,  present  growth  rate.  Such  moder- 
-paced    growth    aUows    for    far- 
urban     and     environmental 
plahnlng  and  for  a  healthy  improve- 
m^it  in  the  economic  fortunes  of  all 
I  inhabit  the  State, 
llhat  favorable  portrait  must  be  con- 
tracted with  the  situation  faced  by 
.  Third  World  nations.  The  nation 
Burundi,  for  example,  in  eastern 
has  only  a  fifth  of  North  Caro- 
l's land  area.  But  its  population  of 
million  is  oiily  slightly  short  of 
Notth  Carolina's  6.3  million  people. 
M«  reover,  Bunmdi's  future  is  being 
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shaped  by  runaway  population 
growth.  Its  population  will  double 
every  24  years  at  current  growth  rates. 
That  pace  allows  for  little  in  the  way 
of  economic  development,  measured 
plsmning  of  human  settlement,  or  ef- 
forts to  accommodate  environmental 
values  with  the  desperate  push  for  de- 
velopment. 

Last  year,  I  cosponsored  World  Pop- 
ulation Awareness  Week.  This  year,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Gov.  Jim  Martin 
for  urging  the  residents  of  my  State, 
and  all  Americans,  to  take  advantage 
of  World  Population  Awareness  Week 
to  learn  more  about  the  urgent  chal- 
lenges we  face  in  stabilizing  world  pop- 
ulation growth.  I  also  ask  that  Gover- 
nor Martin's  proclamation  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

woios  pophlatiom  awareness  week  in 
North  Carolina— 1988 

(By  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina) 

A  PROCLAMATION 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  the  world's  population  of  five  bil- 
lion people  will  double  in  the  next  forty 
years.  More  than  90  percent  of  this  unprece- 
dented growth  takes  place  in  nations  of  the 
third  world  least  able  to  accommodate  such 
rapid  expansion. 

Rapid  population  growth  overwhelms  the 
capacity  of  human  societies  to  provide  food, 
housing,  education,  employment  and  basic 
health  services  and  undermines  economic 
development  as  weU  as  social,  cultural  and 
political  stability. 

The  massive  proliferation  of  our  human 
numbers  places  enormous  strains  on  the 
global  environment,  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  depletion  of  natural  resources, 
the  conversion  of  cultivable  field  and  forests 
into  wasteland  and  desert,  the  pollution  of 
the  earth's  land  and  waters,  and  the  de- 
struction of  its  zone  layer. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  James  G.  Martin,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  17  through  April  23. 
1988,  as  "World  Population  Awareness 
Week. "  in  North  Carolina,  and  call  upon  all 
of  our  citizens  to  reflect  upon  the  limita- 
tions of  the  world's  natural  resources  and 
the  problems  of  overpopulation.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
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YTJLIAN  KHASIN 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  once  more  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews.  We  have  witnessed  re- 
cently an  increased  Soviet  expression 
of  openness.  Yet  the  number  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  request- 
ed permission  to  emigrate  still  stands 
in  direct  disproportion  to  the  nimiber 
who  have  been  allowed  to  do  so.  While 
we  applaud  this  new  Soviet  quest  for 
glasnost,  we  must  not  forget  that  good 
intention  is  only  half  the  battle. 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  has  stated: 

The  issue  of  Jewish  emigration  became 
prominent  •  •  •  because  of  sustained  Jewish 


activism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  active 
support  from  persons  in  the  West. 

1970,  for  example,  is  recalled  as  a 
crucial  year  in  the  fight  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  In  that  year  12  Jews,  whose 
wait  for  freedom  appeared  indefinite, 
attempted  to  capture  a  Soviet  aircraft 
and  escape  to  Israel.  The  12  were  ar- 
rested, and  2  were  sentenced  to  death. 
When  the  West  learned  of  their  im- 
pending executions,  outcries  were 
heard  from  the  United  States,  the  Vat- 
ican, Israel.  Western  Europe— which 
included  Western  Communist  parties— 
and  activists  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  worldwide  attention  focused  on  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  sentences  were  commut- 
ed. International  pressure  had  assured 
these  Jews  their  freedom.  In  the  years 
following,  activism  brought  about  a  va- 
riety of  opportunities  for  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today,  as  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets continue  on  arms  reductions  and 
regional  conflicts,  we  must  not  forget 
the  thousands  inside  the  U.S.S.R.  who 
are  stUl  refused  the  right  to  live  where 
they  wish  to  live.  There  are  believed  to 
be  approximately  380,000  Jews  who 
have  requested  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  270,000  who  have  left  since 
1971,  and  the  650.000  who  have  been 
invited  by  Israel  to  return  to  their 
Jewish  homeland. 

As  long  as  there  are  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  maintain  the  pursuit  to 
live  where  they  choose,  we  in  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  give 
the  support  which  has  proved  so  bene- 
ficial and  all-important  to  their  re- 
lease In  the  past.  Today,  I  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  Yulian  Khasin.  who  was 
first  refused  permission  to  leave  his 
country  In  1980.  Until  that  time. 
Yulian  served  as  head  for  his  comput- 
er programming  department.  Upon  his 
refusal  he  was  demoted  to  the  position 
of  a  regular  engineer,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  holds  a  Soviet  equivalent  to  a 
Ph.D.  In  computer  science.  The 
Khasin  family  Is  steadfastly  religious; 
however.  In  1986.  YuUan  was  forced  to 
testify  against  the  religious  communi- 
ty to  which  he  belonged  or  face  possi- 
ble arrest. 

I  pledge  today,  as  I  have  pledged 
before,  to  stand  behind  all  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  would  seek  to  build 
their  lives  elsewhere  but  are  continu- 
ously denied  that  right.  I  speak  out 
now  for  Yulian  Khasin  and  his  many, 
nameless  peers.  I  offer  not  only  vigor- 
ous support  of  their  right  to  live 
where  and  as  they  choose,  but  I  renew 
my  encouragement  to  all  In  the  West 
to  persist  in  the  activism  that  has  al- 
ready renewed  the  hope  In  so  many 
unseen  Soviet  lives.* 


THE  HUMAN  TRAGEDY  IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  is  awash  in  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  who  are  the  Innocent 
victims  of  policies  they  don't  under- 
stand, conflicts  they  wish  to  avoid,  and 
natural  calamities  over  which  they 
have  little  control.  In  recent  weeks,  we 
have  been  reminded  of  the  countless 
thousands  of  refugees  escaping  one 
form  of  adversity  or  another  in  Indo- 
china, the  Soviet  Union.  Afghanistan. 
Central  America,  the  Horn  of  Africa 
and  now,  more  frighteningly,  in  south- 
em  Africa  where,  in  just  the  past  year, 
the  number  of  refugees  from  Mozam- 
bique has  Increased  by  some  300  per- 
cent. 

Last  week,  we  were  all  shocked  to 
leam  In  devastating  detail  of  the  enor- 
mous human  suffering  in  Mozambique 
resulting  from  the  on-going  civil  strife 
taking  place  in  that  impoverished 
country.  The  sad  details  were  Included 
in  an  authoritative  report  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  situa- 
tion in  southern  Africa  and  particular- 
ly in  Mozambique.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared over  a  period  of  3  months,  De- 
cember 1987  to  March  1988— on  the 
scene  in  five  regional  countries— Mo- 
zambique, Malawi,  Zimbabwe,  Tanza- 
nia, and  South  Africa— by  an  expert  In 
refugee  matters  who  Interviewed  20 
refugees  and  an  additional  number  of 
independent  sources  among  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations,  the  reli- 
gious communities  and  others.  No  one 
anticipated  the  magnitude  of  the  refu- 
gee problem  or  the  severity  of  the 
treatment  to  which  the  people  of  Mo- 
zambique have  been  subjected.  Among 
the  report's  findings  is  the  RENAMO 
forces  in  Mozambique  have  systemati- 
cally committed  acts  of  extortion, 
forced  and  slave  labor,  abductions 
murder,  violence,  and  mass  destruction 
of  villages  and  their  Inhabitants.  The 
human  tragedy  on  such  a  scale  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  reign  of  terror  in  Cam- 
bodia under  the  Pol  Pot  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting  the 
full  report  for  the  Record  so  the  find- 
ings receive  the  widest  possible  expo- 
sure. Let  me.  however,  briefly  summa- 
rize the  main  points  of  the  findings. 

There  are  now  an  estimated  870.000 
Mozambican  refugees  who  have  fled  to 
neighboring  coimtries,  mostly  to 
Malawi,  and  the  numbers  are  increas- 
ing dally,  taxing  the  abUity  of  coim- 
tries. relief  agencies  and  the  private 
voluntary  organizations  to  care  for 
and  feed  these  victims.  There  are  an 
additional  million  displaced  persons 
within  Mozambique  who  have  been 
uprooted  by  the  violence  taking  place 
within  the  country. 

The  report  also  estimates  conserv- 
atively that  at  least  100,000  unarmed 
civilians  have  been  murdered  by 
RENAMO,  often  by  the  most  brutal 
means  Imaginable.  The  study  cites 
eyewitness  accounts  of  at  least  600 


murders  and  concludes  that  almost  all 
of  these  atrocities  have  been  commit- 
ted by  RENAMO  forces  and  a  smaller 
number,  some  3  to  4  percent,  by  the 
FRELIMO  troops  of  the  Mozambique 
government. 

In  certain  areas  of  Mozambique. 
RENAMO  forces  systematically  ex- 
tract food,  material  and  forced  labor 
from  the  population,  but  Interestingly 
refrain  from  explaining  their  actions 
or  from  trying  to  win  support  or  loyal- 
ty through  political  indoctrination  or 
through  any  political  program.  In 
other  areas  under  RENAMO  control, 
they  abduct  civilians,  hold  them  cap- 
tive for  slave  labor,  engage  in  regular 
beatings,  executions,  rapes,  and  other 
forms  of  inhumane  treatment  to 
insure  subjugation  and  exploitation. 
In  still  other  areas,  the  RENAMO 
forces  have  leveled  entire  villages,  sys- 
tematically killing  aU  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding women  and  children  and  have 
done  so  often  indiscriminately  and 
without  provocation. 

The  countries  bordering  on  Mozam- 
bique, particularly  Malawi,  should  be 
praised  and  commended  for  their  hu- 
manitarian efforts  in  assisting  the  ref- 
ugees over  the  past  years.  Their  ability 
and  the  ability  of  international  relief 
agencies  to  cope  with  the  burgeoning 
crisis  is  unfortunately  limited.  So.  too. 
is  the  capacity  of  the  United  States. 
This  Is  a  regional  himian  rights  disas- 
ter that  cannot  be  solved  by  regional 
states  alone.  The  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  [UNHRCl. 
the  International  Red  Cross  and  other 
international  organizations  and  coun- 
tries must  pitch  in  to  provide  the  as- 
sistance that  is  urgently  needed  to 
stave  off  an  even  worse  tragedy.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  the  refugee 
budget  is  stretched  thin  and  available 
funds  are  not  adequate  to  tackle  this 
and  the  other  refugee  crises  that  are 
before  us  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  their  staffs 
to  read  the  report  from  the  State  De- 
partment which  I  have  Included  for 
the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 
SnBiMARY  or  Mozambican  Refugee  Ac- 
counts or  Principally  Conplict-Related 
Experience  in  Mozambique 
(Report  Submitted  to:  Ambassador  Jona- 
than Moore.  Director.  Bureau  for  Refugee 
Programs;  Dr.  Chester  A.  Crocker.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  African  Affairs) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  December  1987.  the  author  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Department  of  State's  Bureau 
for  Refugee  Programs  to  undertake  an  as- 
sessment of  designated  Mozambican  refugee 
matters.  The  Bureau's  Director,  Ambassa- 
dor Jonathan  Moore,  decided  to  have  the  as- 
sessment conducted  as  a  result  of  the  Bu- 
reau's perception  of  a  mounting  refugee 
crisis  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  Bureau  had  witnessed  an  increase  of 
300%  in  the  number  of  Mozambican  refu- 
gees in  southern  Africa  over  the  past  year. 
The  Bureau  currently  estimates  that  the 
total  number  of  such  refugees  is  about 
870,000.  Malawi,  for  example,  has  450,000- 


500,000  refugees— up  from  70,000  just  fif- 
teen months  ago.  Its  southern  Nsanje  Dis- 
trict, which  has  a  Malawian  population  of 
about  150,000,  now  provides  sanctuary  for 
about  175,000  Mozambican  refugees.  (In 
proportion  to  national  population.  500.000 
refugees  in  Malawi  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  17  million  refugees  in  the  United  States). 
Reports  from  the  field  continue  to  indicate 
that  20,000-30,000  Mozambican  refugees  per 
month— up  to  1.000  each  day— enter  Malawi. 
Many  of  these  refugees  arrive  in  poor 
health,  severely  malnourished,  without  be- 
longings and  often  naked.  In  Swaziland, 
there  were  about  8.500  Mozambican  refu- 
gees at  the  beginning  of  1988;  that  number 
has  already  doubled  and,  according  to  one 
informed  estimate,  could  quadruple  by  mid- 
year. Increased  flows  into  Tanzania. 
Zambia.  Zimbabwe  and  South  Africa  com- 
bine with  Malawi  and  SwazUand  arrivals  to 
suggest  that  there  will  be  more  than  one 
million  such  refugees  by  year's  end. 

Complementing  this  exodus  is  a  high  rate 
of  population  displacement  within  Mozam- 
bique. According  to  the  Bureau  for  Refugee 
Programs'  "World  Refugee  Report"  to  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  In  1987,  more  than 
one  million  Mozambicans  are  internally  dis- 
placed. 

The  author  was  engaged  by  the  Bureau 
for  Refugee  Programs  to  shed  additional 
light  on  such  issues  as  the  causes  of  these 
refugee  flows;  the  likelihood  of  continued 
migrations;  refugee  protection  and  assist- 
ance; and  the  possibility  of  refugee  repatri- 
ation. 

To  do  this,  the  author  conducted  a  field 
visit  of  nearly  three  months  to  forty-two 
different  locations  in  five  countries— Mo- 
zambique. Malawi.  Zimbabwe.  South  Africa 
and  Tanzania.  In  25  refugee  camps,  separat- 
ed by  as  many  as  1.500  miles,  he  spoke  at 
length  and  individually  with  nearly  200  ran- 
domly selected  refugees.  Forty-three  per- 
cent of  them  had  arrived  at  these  camps 
during  the  period  of  the  assessment,  some 
within  hours  of  the  interviews  conducted 
for  this  study.  They  came  from  48  different 
districts  of  Mozambique,  including  north- 
em,  central  and  southern  provinces.  Some 
came  from  areas  of  predominant  Frelimo 
Government  control,  others  from  areas  of 
Renamo  prevalence.  At  many  of  the  25  refu- 
gee sites  and  in  seventeen  other  locations 
visited,  independent  national  and  interna- 
tional religious  and  relief  assistance  workers 
were  also  interviewed  and  added  valuable 
complementary  information. 

This  report  attempts  to  recapitulate  the 
complex  body  of  Information  which  was 
gathered  from  refugee  and  other  accounts. 
In  order  to  convey  this  Information,  the  col- 
lective accounts  have  been  divided  into 
nominal  categories.  The  report  is  divided 
into  three  sections:— Assessment  Proce- 
dures; Conflict  Dynamics;  Summary  of 
Findings. 

Aisessment  procedure* 
Geographical  scope 
The  Mozambique  refugee  assessment  was 
conducted  during  a  period  of  approximately 
eleven  weeks  between  January  and  March 
1988  in  42  locations  In  five  southern  African 
countries:  Mozambique,  Malawi.  Zimbabwe. 
South  Africa  and  Tanzania.  Roughly  25 
sanctuary  sites  for  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  (10  sites  in  six  of  ten  provinces  In 
Mozambique;  15  In  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries) were  visited.  In  addition,  the  five  na- 
tional capitals  and  twelve  administrative 
centers  in  which  hospitals  and  reUef  oper- 
ations are  based  were  visited. 
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Source  of  findings 
The  principal  source  of  the  assessment's 
findings  was  196  Individual  interviews  with 
refugi  fes  and  displaced  persons  who  provid- 
Itness  accounts  of  the  incidents  and 
i  of  conduct  In  the  conflict  which  led 
migration.  In  addition,  the  author 
roughly  fifty  priests,  ministers  and 
,y^  leaders  and  national  and  interna- 
relief  workers  with  Independent  first- 
experience  In  assisting  the  refugees. 
.^,  provided  background  information  and 
ojportunity  to  check  aspects  of  the  in- 
n  provided  by  the  refugees.  In  the 
„_«.  and  regional  capitals,  the  author 
^h  host  Government,  United  States 
'  and  other  diplomatic  officials. 
Refugee  interviews 
■ach  of  the  25  locations  in  five  coun- 
the  author  as  randomly  as  possible 
^  laUy  selected  or  directed  the  selection 
in  terviews  of  the  refugees  and  displaced 
(hereinafter  "refugees"),  without 
...^  to  the  type  of  conflict  problems 
might  have  experienced  in  Mozam- 
„i.  He  also  attempted  to  select  refugees 
i  1  lad  arrived  as  recently  as  possible  and 
»me  from  as  wide  a  geographical  dls- 
tribu  ion  as  possible. 

:  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  lan- 
which  the  refugee  identified  as  his/ 
'  lative   language,   through   translators 
the  author  selected.  In  the  three 
.^ies  which  accounted  for  about  75  per- 
;  bf  the  interviews,  the  author  was  able 
t,  from  among  the  agricultural  devel- 
,  staff  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
1  Development  (USAID)  missions,  an 
^..aX  who  was  a  native  speaker  of  one 
;  principal  langages  spoken  by  the  ref- 
.  This  individual  assisted  in  translation 
interviews  in  all  of  the  sites  in  his 
.  In  most  other  cases,  local  workers 
.^^  by  the  author  who  are  associated 
I  health  clinics,  religious  and  relief  orga- 
._t  Ions  or  local  relief  committees  assisted 
I  tr  inslation  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  aver- 
1  ength  of  each  interview  was  one  hour. 
;  nore  detailed  interviews  took  as  long  as 
I  lours  to  complete.  The  interviews  were 
cond  acted  in  a  private  place,  out  of  hearing 
I  psually  out  of  sight  of  those  not  partici- 
{  in   the   interview.   In  Mozambique, 
present  in  each  interview  were  the 
,ee.  the  translator(s)  and  the  author.  In 
.-  of  the  other  countries,  a  local  official 
i  also  present.  Sometimes  the  refugee's 
se  and  cliildren,  especially  for  those 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  sanctuary  sites 
with  in  minutes  or  a  few  hours  of  the  inter- 
viewiwere  also  present. 

Refugee  intervieiD  sites 

M&z&mbique: 

R<5sano  Garcia;  Caia  (2  subsites);  Casa 
Banuia;  Espungabera;  A  Luta  Continua; 
Mostize  (2  subsites);  Benga;  Estima  (2  sub- 
sitei );  and  Cuamba. 

Mdawi: 

Cliang'  ambica;  Chlomeangame;  Mten- 
den  ;  ELapesl;  Biriwiri;  and  Makokwe. 

Zi  nbabwe: 

Tingogara;  Mazoe  Bridge;  and  Nyam- 
gonbe. 

S4  uth  Africa: 

H  intlngton;  Mangwene;  and  Steenbok. 

Ti  inzania: 

N^mabanga  and  Likuyu-Mbowa. 
Refugee  arrimil  dates 

Ir  order  to  obtain  the  most  current  data, 
pre  erence  in  selection  of  refugees  to  be 
Int*  rviewed  was  given  to  those  who  had  ar- 
rive d  recently.  Nearly  90%  of  those  inter- 
viewed   had    arrived    at    the    refugee    site 
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diulng  1987  and  1988.  About  50%  of  these 
were  January-March  1988  arrivals.  The  10% 
who  arrived  before  1987  also  provided  useful 
information,  but  more  than  one  third  of 
these  had  migrated  earlier  because  of 
drought  or  in  order  to  seek  employment  in 
the  more  prosperous  neighboring  country; 
thus,  the  data  for  1987  and  1988  arrivals  is 
the  most  useful. 

DUtncU  of  Origin 

In  order  to  obUin  a  wide  geographical 
represenUtion  among  the  refugees,  prefer- 
ence in  selection  was  given  to  those  from 
different  home  districts  and,  as  appropriate, 
from  different  villages  within  such  districts. 
The  1986  refugees  Interviewed  reported  that 
they  came  from  villages  in  48  different  dis- 
tricts of  Mozambique.  These  districts  were 
widely  distributed  In  Mozambique,  with 
each  province  in  the  country  represented  to 
varying  degrees.  The  refugees  described 
their  home  districts  and  areas  of  origin  as 
follows:  „  , 

Angonla.  Barue,  Buzl,  Cabora  Bassa.  Caia, 
Changara.  Chemba,  Chibabava,  Chicuala- 
cuala,  Chlmoio,  Chinde.  Chiringoma, 
Chiuta,  Chokwe,  Punyaloro,  Gorongosa,  and 
Guro.  ^,    , 

Lago,  Ldchinga,  Macanga,  Machaze, 
Magude,  Majune,  Mandimba,  Manlca. 
Maputo.  Maringue.  Marromeu.  Marrupa, 
Massinga,  Matola,  Maua,  Mavago/Mataca, 
and  Mecula. 

Milanje,  Moamba,  Moatize,  Mopeia,  Mos- 
surize,  Muembe,  Mutarara,  Namarroi,  Nam- 
pula,  Pemba.  Sanga,  Tete.  Vilanculos,  and 
Zumbo. 


Home  Language 
The    refugees    described    themselves    as 
native  speakers  of  nineteen  different  Mo- 
zarabican  languages: 

Barwe,  Chichewa,  Chicunda.  Chidenda, 
Chitavara.  Chitswa,  Gorongosa,  Lomwe, 
Makua,  and  Ndao. 

Nyanja,  Nyungwe,  Portugese,  Sena.  Shan- 
gani,  Shona.  SwahUi,  Xlnhanja,  and  Yao. 
Occupation 
The  majority  (65%)  of  the  refugees  inter- 
viewed   described    themselves    as    farmers. 
Almost  all  were  residents  of  small  villages 
and  hamlets.  The  occupational  breakdown 
of  the  respondents  is  as  follows: 
Farmers,  65  percent. 

Farm  workers:  Farm  worker.  Tractor 
driver.  Blacksmith,  Herder.  4  percent. 

Small  trades/Jobs:  Waiter,  Clerk,  Secre- 
tary, Merchant,  Shoemaker,  Shop  worker. 
House  painter.  Pish  seller.  Road  worker. 
Carpenter,  Security  guard,  TaUor.  Car  me- 
chanic. Driver.  Coop  employee.  9  percent. 
Teachers.  5  percent. 
Students.  5  percent. 
Health  workers,  2  percent. 
Housewives.  2  percent. 
Children,  2  percent. 
Former  soldiers.  2  percent. 
House  servants,  1  percent. 
Miners,  1  percent. 
Other,  2  percent. 

Previous  mobility  affecting  migration 
Of  the  55  Mozambicans  interviewed  in  dis- 
placed persons  sites  inside  Mozambique, 
40%  had  never  traveled  outside  the  country. 
About  45%  had  visited  one  of  the  potential 
asylum  countries  neighboring  Mozambique 
earlier  in  their  lives. 

Of  the  refugees  interviewed  outside  Mo- 
zambique, 45%  reported  that  they  had  at 
least  once  before  visited  the  country  in 
which  they  are  currently  in  asylum.  But 
50%  reported  that  when  they  migrated  from 
Mozambique  to  the  interview  site,  it  was 


their  first  trip  outside  the  borders  of  Mo- 
zambique. 

Refugee  accounts 
The  refugees  often  provided  detailed  eye- 
witnesses and  other  credible  accounts,  spon- 
taneous responses  to  foUow-up  questions, 
and  simple  diagrams  drawn  in  the  dirt  to  Il- 
lustrate. The  majority  of  the  respondents 
had  no  formal  education  or  literary  skills, 
but  they  described  effectively  what  they 
had  seen  and  what  had  happened  to  them. 
A  few  refugees  appeared  afraid  to  provide 
any  information.  But  the  great  majority  ap- 
peared to  speak  forthrightly  and  with  confi- 
dence about  what  had  happened  to  them. 

The  refugee  reports  tended  to  be  consist- 
ent throughout  the  25  interview  sites  in  five 
countries,  with  origins  of  the  refugees,  as 
well  as  their  sanctuary  sites,  separated,  in 
some  cases,  by  as  much  as  1,500  miles.  In  ad- 
dition, a  number  of  the  reports  tended  to 
corroborate  each  other,  with  refugees  inside 
Mozambique  describing  the  same  events  in 
the  same  place  as  had  been  described  by  ref- 
ugees in  camps  outside  Mozambique.  Cer- 
tain additional  specific  opportunities  for 
cross-corroboratlon  arose.  In  one  asylum 
country,  several  refugees  described  a  series 
of  incidents  within  Mozambique  in  consider- 
able detaU.  When  the  author  visited  Mo- 
zambique, he  was  able  to  visit  that  area  and 
to  verify  the  information  they  had  provided. 
The  major  difference  between  their  descrip- 
tion of  what  had  occurred  and  that  provided 
by  survivors  who  had  remained  in  Mozam- 
bique, and  separately  by  local  officials,  was 
that  the  refugees  had  given  a  lower  estimate 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Refugees  provided  suffi- 
cient deUil  so  that  accounts  by  several  refu- 
gees—sometimes in  different  countries- 
could  be  readily  identified  and  thus  not 
"double-counted"  in  the  quantitative  analy- 
sis. 

Distinguishing  between  the  Parties 
Serious  complaints  about  the  conduct  of 
both  sides  to  the  confUct  were  received,  al- 
though,  as   the   report  will   describe,   the 
number  of  complaints  about  one  party  ex- 
ceeded  by   a  considerable   proportion   the 
complaints  against  the  other.  Complaints 
against   each   side   tended  to   contain   the 
same  level  of  detail  and  authority  and  to  be 
conveyed  with  the  same  level  of  conviction. 
There  were  no  complaints  against  the  Gov- 
ernment soldiers  from  refugees  Inside  Mo- 
zambique.  All   of   the   complaints   against 
these  came  from  refugees  outside  Mozam- 
bique. This  may  reflect  a  natural  hesitation 
of  refugees  in  the  Government  controlled 
areas  to  express  criticism  of  the  soldiers 
under  whose  protection  they  Uve.  This  con- 
straint may  have  affected  the  28%  of  the 
sample    interviewed    In    Mozambique.    But 
criticism  against  the  Government  soldiers 
received    from    the    refugees   In   the    four 
neighboring  coimtries  representing  72%  of 
the  sample,  was  also  very  low.  These  includ- 
ed two  countries  considered  either  hostile  to 
the  Prelimo  regime  or  untU  recently,  consid- 
ered more  neutral  in  the  conflict.  In  short, 
it  is  believed  that  this  factor  is  unlikely  to 
have  significantly  affected  the  findings  of 
the  assessment.  Soundings  among  the  inde- 
pendent   religious    and    relief    assistance 
sources  tended  to  reinforce  this  conclusion. 
The  refugees  spoke  authoriUtively  about 
their  ability  to  distinguish  between  combat- 
ants of  the  two  sides  in  the  conflict.  Many 
of  them  were  questioned  closely  about  the 
basis   for   their   assertions   and   explained 
their  views  effectively.  They  pointed  to  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  the  individuals  com- 


prising the  Government  forces,  who  were 
often  stationed  in  or  near  their  villages;  to 
the  heavy  casualties  often  suffered  by  the 
Government  side  in  the  attacks  by  insur- 
gent forces  on  villages.  In  some  areas,  some 
refugees  described  marked  differences  he- 
tween  the  two  sides  in  physical  appearance, 
including  hair  length  and  style,  and  face 
and  body  adornment.  Routine  patterns  of 
conduct  and  other  data  provided  by  refu- 
gees tend  to  confirm  their  assertions.  Refu- 
gees were  also  asked  whether  free-lance 
bandits,  as  opposed  to  elements  of  the  two 
principal  parties  to  the  conflict,  perpetrated 
the  acts  they  witnessed;  their  responses 
were  emphatically  negative.  When  In  doubt 
about  the  identity  of  assaUants,  they 
seemed  prepared  to  say  so. 

Moreover,  one  fifth  of  the  refugees  inter- 
viewed said  that  they  had  involuntarily  re- 
sided for  many  months— sometimes  for 
years— in  areas  where  insurgent  influence 
prevails.  They  had  often  been  used  by 
Rename  as  porters  to  carry  materials  over 
long  distances  within  these  areas,  providing 
extensive  exposure  to  this  group.  Thus,  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  refugees  pos- 
sessed not  only  the  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  but  also  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  operating  procedures  of 
both  forces. 

The  majority  of  the  refugees  lacked  two 
skills  which  limited  the  precision  of  their 
data.  Most  could  not  count  accurately  above 
the  number  ten.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
limitation  was  that  the  nimiber  of  deaths 
appeared  to  be  underestimated.  Beyond  the 
number  ten,  these  refugees  could  only  de- 
scribe "many",  and  could  not  assign  a  corre- 
sponding number  to  the  concept  except  to 
say  that  it  exceeded  ten.  The  second  limita- 
tion was  an  inability  to  identify  the  month 
and  year  of  an  incident.  Such  identification 
had  to  be  established  approximately  by 
working  back  through  seasonal  agricultural 
thresholds  which  were  more  familiar  to  the 
refugees,  such  as  the  advent  of  rain,  plant- 
ing, harvest,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  neither 
limitation  materially  affects  the  conclusions 
of  the  assessment.  In  quantifying  casualty 
reports  the  term  "many"  was  almost  always 
assigned  a  maximum  value  of  ten. 

In  summary,  the  author  would  assign  a 
high  level  of  credibility  to  the  refugee  ac- 
counts. 

Conflict  dynamics: 
The  1987-88  arrivals 
Nearly  90%  of  the  refugees  interviewed 
had  arrived  at  the  refuge  site  where  the 
interview  was  conducted  during  1987  and 
1988— about  half  within  the  three-month 
period  January-March  1988.  The  informa- 
tion they  provided  concerning  conflict  dy- 
namics in  Mozambique  was  thus  fairly  cur- 
rent. Over  90%  of  these  1987-88  arrivals  said 
that  they  fled  their  home  areas  because  of 
the  conflict,  and,  specifically,  because  of 
abusive  conduct  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict. About  5%  of  this  sample  said  they  had 
migrated  because  of  drought,  2%  to  seek 
employment  and  2%  for  other  reasons.  The 
pre- 1987  arrivals  represented  only  about 
10%  of  the  sample,  and  one-third  of  these 
said  that  they  had  migrated  during  earlier 
periods  because  of  drought,  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, or  for  other  reasons  not  directly 
related  to  conflict  violence.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide conclusions  which  are  current,  and  to 
avoid  undue  emphasis  on  the  drought/eco- 
nomic migrants  of  earlier  years,  data  pre- 
sented in  the  following  sections  will  be  for 
the  1987-1988  arrivals  unless  otherwise 
specified. 


Parties  to  the  conflict 
Each  of  the  more  than  90%  of  the  refu- 
gees who  fled  from  their  homes  because  of 
conflict  attributed  their  flight  to  one  party 
or  the  other,  or  to  both  parties  to  the  con- 
flict. The  clearest  way  to  summarize  the  ex- 
periences of  these  nearly  200  refugees  as 
well  as  other  information  collected  in  the 
assessment,  is  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the 
war  as  the  refugees  themselves  have  experi- 
enced it,  separately  for  each  side:  for 
Renamo,  the  insurgent  forces;  and  for  Pre- 
limo, the  defending  Government  forces.  The 
proportion  of  attention  devoted  in  the 
report  to  each  of  the  two  respective  groups 
reflects  the  proportion  contained  in  the  ac- 
counts which  the  refugees  themselves  pro- 
vided. 

Renamo's  conduct  of  the  war 
Refugee  reports  suggest  three  typical 
types  of  Renamo  operations.  Within  Mo- 
zambique, no  geographical  area  will  fit  per- 
fectly into  the  nominal  description  provided 
for  each.  But  this  appears  to  be  the  best 
way  to  disaggregate  three  perceived  types  of 
behavior  In  order  to  explain  them.  The 
three  type  of  areas  refugees  described  are: 
(l)Tax  areas; 

(2)  Control  areas; 

(3)  Destruction  areas. 

(1)  Tax  Areas:  Tax  areas  tend  to  be  rural 
areas  in  which  the  population  resides  in  ex- 
tremely dispersed  patterns.  Each  family 
lives  on  the  land  it  is  farming,  or  in  small 
extended  family  hamlets.  Renamo  combat- 
ants move  freely  through  such  areas  and 
routinely  (weekly  or  monthly)  visit  the 
fanners.  They  demand  a  contribution  of 
prepared  tmd/or  dry  food  (food  grain  or 
flour),  chickens  and  goats,  perhaps  some 
clothes,  a  radio  or  other  possession.  They 
demand  at  will  a  young  girl  or  married 
woman  for  sex. 

To  the  degree  that  it  is  necessary  to  trans- 
port the  resources  which  are  extracted,  the 
local  people  are  obliged  to  serve  as  porters 
(Renamo  appears  to  have  virtually  no 
mechanized  transport  anywhere  In  Mozam- 
bique). But  their  trips  tend  to  be  of  short 
duration  (counted  in  hours,  rather  than 
days).  As  a  general  rule  the  porters  are  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  when  their 
service  is  completed.  The  journeys  are  short 
and  not  as  harsh  as  those  conducted  in  the 
other  types  of  areas;  reports  of  iDeatings  of 
porters  tend  to  be  exceptions.  If  the  family 
refuses  to  submit  to  these  demands,  they 
are  likely  to  be  severely  beaten  with  heavy 
sticks  or  gun  butts.  It  appears  from  refugee 
reports  that  local  people  are  not  permitted 
to  flee  the  area.  But  the  burdens  placed 
upon  them  are  more  moderate  than  those 
placed  on  the  population  of  other  areas. 
Renamo's  policy  appears  to  t)e  to  maintain  a 
level  of  taxation  and  abuse  insufficient  to 
motivate  the  population  to  risk  the  security 
dangers,  economic  perils,  and  social  disrup- 
tion represented  by  escape. 

Murder  of  a  civilian  by  Renamo  in  such 
areas  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Nonetheless,  Renamo  combatants  are  re- 
ported to  target  individuals  possessing  re- 
sources whose  origin,  in  the  minds  of  these 
combatants,  links  them  to  Government 
forces.  The  possession  of  new  clothes,  a 
radio,  any  type  of  army-issue  apparel  such 
as  a  belt  or  cap— perhaps  even  a  bag  of 
salt— may  be  enough  to  trigger  torture  or 
death.  But  such  incidents  appear  to  be  spo- 
radic. 

This  sort  of  administration  does  not 
appear  very  different  from  the  conduct  of 
many  guerrilla  organizations.  What  is  some- 
what unusual,  however,  is  the  reported  ab- 


sence of  effort  to  explain  to  "the  people" 
the  purpose  of  the  Insurgency;  to  provide 
positive  services— security,  adminsitratlon, 
schooling,  health  care— to  the  local  farmers. 
The  relationship  betwen  Renamo  and  the 
population  appears  to  revolve  solely  around 
the  extraction  of  resources,  strictly  by  force, 
without  explanation,  with  no  tolerance  for 
refusal,  and  without  reciprocation. 

(2)  Control  areas:  About  one  fifth  of  the 
refugees  interviewed  reported  that  they  had 
lived  in  areas  under  the  prevalent  control  of 
Renamo  combatants.  Some  of  the  refugees 
had  resided  there  for  many  months;  others 
for  many  years.  A  significant  number  pro- 
vided detailed  descriptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  areas  are  administered. 

According  to  the  refugee  reports,  there 
are  two  principal  types  of  civilian  popula- 
tions who  reside  in  these  areas:  indigenous 
local  populations,  who  were  referred  to  in 
Portugruese  as  naturales;  and  a  population 
which  was  abducted  from  other  areas  and 
Involuntarily  marched  into  the  control 
areas.  According  to  the  refugees,  both  of 
these  populations  are  captive,  detained 
against  their  will,  and  prohibited  from  at- 
tempting to  depart. 

Each  of  the  control  areas  desecribed  by 
the  refugees  appeared  to  have  a  somewhat 
different  system  of  organization.  For  pur- 
poses of  explaining  the  general  thrust  of 
their  reports,  a  control  area  tends  to  be 
nominally  divided  into  three  sub-categories. 

A.  Combatant  bases: 

B.  Field  areas; 

C.  Dependent  areas. 

A.  Combatant  Baaea.— Combatant  bases 
were  described  to  be  of  two  types:  those  re- 
served principally  for  permanent,  resident 
combatants;  and  those  reserved  principally 
for  combatants  who  are  passing  through  an 
area  or  who  are,  for  whatever  reason,  tem- 
porarily stationed  there.  Both  areas  are 
managed  in  roughly  the  same  fashion.  They 
are  served  by  a  staff  of  exclusively  male  cap- 
tives who  provide  food,  water,  cleaning  and 
other  support  services.  Women  are  provided 
on-demand  from  other  sectors  of  the  control 

areas. 

Refugees  who  resided  in  "control"  areas, 
as  well  as  other  refugees  who  had  contact 
with  Renamo,  said  that  its  combatants  rep- 
resented indigenous  language  groups  from 
all  major  regions  of  Mozambique.  When 
they  commented  on  recruitment  in  their 
own  home  villages,  forced  recruitment  was 
said  to  be  the  principal  method  through 
which  these  men  had  been  impressed  into 
service.  Two  refugees  provided  detailed  ac- 
coiints  of  their  own  escapes  from  apparent 
forced  recruitment  roundups.  One  said  that 
his  group,  awaiting  disposition,  had  been 
locked  in  a  guarded  house  without  food  and 
water  for  such  a  long  time  that  four  of  the 
men  had  starved  to  death.  A  few  refugees 
said  that  they  witnessed  either  the  recruit- 
ment of  young  (age  ten  and  over)  children 
or  were  themselves  the  victims  of  indiscrimi- 
nate shootings  or  beatings  by  such  young 
Renamo  combatants. 

B.  Field  Areas-Second  are  permanent  ag- 
ricultural lands,  significant  expanses  of 
Renamo  farms  or  plantations.  The  workers 
on  these  farms  are  captives  who  toll  at  a 
regular  schedule,  usually  long  hours  during 
a  six-day  week.  They  do  not  benefit  from 
the  production  of  these  fields.  Their  work  U 
closely  supervised,  and  physical  punish- 
ment, in  the  form  of  beatings,  is  used  to  mo- 
tivate those  who  take  unauthorized  rest  or 
who  refuse  to  continue.  The  worker  popula- 
tion of  these  areas  is  reported  to  be  princi- 
pally older  children  of  both  sexes  and  adult 
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females.  In  addition  to  its  produc- 

this  age  group  is  also  used  as  por- 

^e  porters  in  the  tax  areas,  the 

undertaken  by  these  porters  tend 

longer  duration— sometimes  a  week 

roundtrip.  While  for  some  the  por- 

occaslonal.  it  appears  that  many  of 

s  perform  this  as  a  full-time  serv- 

ig  continuous  rounds  of  arduous 


1  efugees  report  that  these  trips  usual- 
In    at    dawn    and    continue    until 
—perhaps  6  AM-8  PM.  More  recent 
report  that,  increasingly,  the  por- 
not  permitted  food  on  these  trips, 
allowed  to  drink  water  only  when 
3S  streams.  Some  report  that  they 
often  permitted  to  drink  because  it 
.g  these  rests  that  some  make  their 
The  loads  are  heavy,  the  pace  quick. 
„irters  carry  food  toward  the  larger 
1  neat  from  some  wildlife  areas  back  to 
in  their  home  "control  areas", 
carry  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
al  supplies  and  equipment  of  mili- 
as  they  are  shifted  over  long  dis- 
between    provinces.    None    of    the 
20%  of  the  refugee  sample  who 
,es  served  as  porters  said  they  made 
the  sea.  When  they  reached  the  des- 
..  bases— wherever  these  may  be  lo- 
,-the  porters  deposit  their  loads  out- 
According  to  those  who  have  served  as 
Renamo  combatants  then  pick  the 
5  up  and  take  them  into  the  bases, 
who  have  served  as  porters  report- 
that  discipline  on  these  forced 
..   is   extremely   harsh.   Those   who 
keep  up,  who  rest  without  authoriza- 
op  their  burdens,  or  refuse  to  contin- 
„  routinely  beaten  very  severely,  some- 
I  intil  they  are  dead.  Over  half  of  those 
rved  as  porters  said  they  were  eyewlt- 
to  cases  of  porters  beaten  to  death  or 
1  for  the  reasons  described  above, 
the  captives  are  not  being  used  as 
-and    the    amount    of    such    time 
depending  on  whether  they  are  full- 
time  porters— they  are  usually  re- 
to  Renamo-controlled  fields.  Some 
which  are  not  organized  into  large 
i-controUed  fields,  permit  the  cap- 
have  their  own  land,  but  extract  a 
proportion  of  the  harvest,  allowing 
.  small  amount  to  be   retained  for 
survival. 
.....  function  of  the  young  girls  and 
women  is  to  provide  sex  to  the  com- 
.  s.  Prom  refugee  reports  It  appears 
t  lese  women  are  required  to  submit  to 
demands,  in  effect  to  be  raped,  on  a 
sustained  basis.  The  rape  may 
in  field  area  residences.  According  to 
^  who  have  served  as  porters,  women 
fi  equently  raped  along  the  transport 
j  I.  Women  are  also  dispatched  from  the 
ireas  to  combatant  bases  on  demand, 
the   frequent   refugee   complaints 
_  by  medical  relief  workers  in  some 
..  refugee  camps)  Is  the  level  of  infec- 
1  rlth  venereal  disease  which  this  prac- 
I  rolif erates.  Severe  beating  is  inflicted 
girls  and  women  who  resist  sexual 
Such  piinishment  may  also  be  in- 
on  the  husband  or  father  of  the 
who  resists.  Such  punishment  re- 
can  include  execution  In  some  clr- 
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Dependent  arecw.— The  third  type  of 
within  the  control  areas  is  de- 
areas,   populated  by   the  elderly, 
I  annot  serve  in  other  more  taxing  func- 
and  young  children.  It  appears,  ac- 
cordlhg  to  the  refugees'  reports,  that  the  el- 
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derly  women  are  responsible  for  the  care  of 
the  young  chUdren.  whUe  the  elderly  men 
are  responsible  for  coUectlng  thatch  and 
building  houses  for  the  combatants.  (In 
some  areas,  it  is  reported  that  elderly  men 
and  women  are  also  used  as  field  workers 
and  porters.  Some  of  the  more  brutal  ac- 
counts of  beating  and  killing  of  porters  who 
could  not  continue  involved  the  elderly  as 
victims).  Although  specialization  of  function 
by  age  and  sex  Is  sometimes  reported,  only 
some  of  the  control  areas  are  reported  to 
split  families  and  oblige  the  members  to  live 
near  their  respective  locus  of  service  func- 
tion. 

Survival  of  captives  in  contml  areas 
The  captive  population  is  reportedly  not 
materially  remunerated,  nor  are  in-kind  re- 
sources from  their  productive  effort  provid- 
ed to  them.  Instead,  in  their  spare  time,  the 
field  workers  are  permitted  to  grow  food  for 
themselves.  Pormost,  their  "spare  time" 
consists  of  one  day  per  week,  because  during 
the  other  six  days,  they  labor  in  the  fields 
from  early  morning  until  dark,  and  the  full- 
time  porters  have  particularly  disruptive 
schedules. 

When  people  work  on  the  alternative 
system— the  highly-taxed  individual  produc- 
tion system— it  appears  that  drought  has 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  levy.  In  areas 
where  food  Is  extremely  short  (and  these 
are  not  Insignificant),  the  captive  labor,  on 
its  own  initiative,  gathers  wUd  mushrooms, 
leaves  and  berries— natural  survival  foods. 
Some  refugees  reported  that  even  these 
have  been  confiscated  by  the  Renamo  ad- 
ministration. At  times,  captives  are  dis- 
patched into  the  bush  by  Renamo  combat- 
ants or  police  to  gather  these  survival  foods. 
Several  of  those  interviewed  had  made  their 
escape  during  these  unsupervised  forays. 

Those  who  served  as  porters  reported  that 
Increasingly  they  were  not  permitted  to  eat 
during  the  trips.  They  alleged  that  some 
people  died  because  they  were  denied  food. 
The  Renamo  guards  and  police  who  oversee 
these  transport  colimins  eat  regularly  and, 
some  say,  carry  canteens.  Some  porters  sug- 
gested that  they  were  deprived  of  food  and 
water  in  order  to  keep  them  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt escape. 

What  appears  clear  is  that  however  Inad- 
equate the  food  supply,  most  of  the  food 
produced  Is  appropriated  for  the  Renamo 
organization  and  its  combatants.  When  food 
Is  short,  these  always  eat  first.  The  refu- 
gees' allegations  of  food  deprivation  appear 
to  explain  the  wasted  physical  condition  of 
the  men,  women  and  chUdren  arriving  by 
the  thousands  in  asylum  countries  naked 
and  severely  malnourished. 

Control  area  security  and  surveillance 
Given  the  unusually  high  rate  of  resource 
and  energy  extraction  from  the  captives  In 
the  control  area.  It  is  curious  that  more 
have  not  fled  and  that  those  who  have  fled 
tend  to  arrive  In  such  pitiful  physical  condi- 
tion. The  explanation,  according  to  the  ref- 
ugees who  have  resided  in  these  areas  and 
later  escaped,  lies  in  an  effective  security 
and  surveillance  system  which  has  been  es- 
Ubllshed  by  Renamo. 

The  heart  of  the  system  are  the  Renamo 
police,  called  majuba  or  mujlba.  According 
to  the  refugees,  these  fall  into  two  catego- 
ries: (a)  Pormer  tax  collectors  and  petty  of- 
ficials, some  called  regulos,  associated  with 
the  previous  Portuguese  colonial  adminis- 
tration, who  were  replaced  by  the  FRE- 
LIMO  government  after  independence  from 
Portugal,  and  a  small  number  of  previous 
FRE3JMO  members  who  became  disaffect- 


ed: and  (b)  Captives  identified  by  Renamo 
and  obliged  to  serve  In  this  role.  These  cap- 
tives may  be  motivated  on  the  one  hand  by 
punishment  should  they  either  refuse  the 
role  or  fall  to  effectively  implement  it,  and 
on  the  other  with  some  degree  of  preferen- 
tial treatment.  In  general,  the  refugees  indi- 
cate that  these  police  tend  to  be  armed  with 
cutting  instruments  (machetes,  knives, 
bayonets,  axes)  rather  than  with  firearms. 

The  police  are  deployed  in  two  ways. 
Some  are  sUtloned  along  the  geographical 
perimenters  of  the  control  areas.  These  pe- 
rimeters tend  to  be  marked  by  physical  fea- 
tures such  as  rivers  and  mountains,  or  by  a 
circle  of  combatant  bases,  which  lend  them- 
selves to  police  patrolling.  A  second  set  of 
police  reside  In  the  captive  areas  and  super- 
vise the  fields,  the  residence  areas,  and 
movements  of  the  captives  between  points 
within  the  control  area. 

Attempted  escape  from  a  control  area  Is 
often  treated  as  a  capital  crime.  One  man 
reported  that  because  he  attempted  to 
escape,  he  was  put  In  a  Renamo  jail.  But  the 
majority  of  those  who  resided  in  a  control 
area  report  that  they  personally  witnessed 
severe  punishment  or  death  Inflicted  on 
captives  apprehended  while  attempting  to 
escape.  When  Individuals  make  successful 
escapes,  wives  and  children  left  behind  may 
be  executed  In  retribution.  Refugees  report 
that,  in  general,  the  Renamo  executioners 
use  these  punishments  for  demonstration 
value  to  discourage  others  from  escape. 
Thus,  executions  of  caputured  escapees  are 
reported  to  be  conducted  in  front  of  all  the 
captives  from  a  given  area  gathered  togeth- 
er in  a  central  place.  One  refugee  reported 
that  during  a  portering  job  he  was  led  to 
small  clearing  and  shown  the  decomposed 
bodies  of  many  men,  women,  and  children. 
He  was  told  by  Renamo  combatants  that 
this  was  a  place  where  those  apprehended 
while  attempting  to  escape  were  taken  and 
executed.  The  refugees  almost  uniformly  re- 
ported that  these  demonstrations  and  their 
own  contextual  understanding  of  Renamo's 
methods  had  a  chilling  effect  on  those  con- 
sidering escape. 

It  appears  from  the  refugees'  reports  that 
not  until  death  becomes  a  real  possibility  in 
their  minds  do  the  captives  consider  risking 
the  dangerous  escape  attempt.  But  they  ex- 
plain that  there  are  a  number  of  additional 
constraints  which  encumber  such  actions. 
First,  both  naturales  and  abducted  captives 
find  that  if  they  have  families  with  them, 
escape  is  more  difficult.  They  state  that  a 
large  group  Is  more  likely  to  be  apprehend- 
ed; on-the-spot  execution  is.  In  their  minds, 
a  likely  outcome.  Second,  captives  who  are 
natives  of  other  areas,  and  were  abducted  to 
control  areas,  were  unfamiliar  with  the  new 
terrain,  uncertain  of  bush  routes  they  had 
to  follow  to  avoid  detection. 

Finally,  several  refugees  reported  that  an 
increasing  constraint  on  escape  Is  that  part 
of  the  captive  population  is  too  starved,  too 
weak,  too  old,  or  too  sick  to  undertake 
flight.  Some  parents  may  send  their  chU- 
dren who  are  sufficiently  grown  and  still 
healthy  enough  to  make  the  journey,  per- 
haps with  an  adult  natural  as  a  guide. 
Almost  Invariable,  the  escapees  travel  only 
by  night,  surviving  on  wild  fruits  and  leaves, 
walking  through  the  brush,  never  on  the 
roads.  (In  one  recent  Incident  however,  cap- 
tives said  they  were  ordered  by  Renamo 
combatants  to  leave  one  control  area  and 
their  houses  were  burned). 

Renamo  appears  to  have  litUe  difficulty  In 
replacing  individuals  who  have  been  killed, 
who  have  died  of  starvation,  who  are  too 


weak  to  produce  or  who  have  escaped.  The 
principal  source  of  new  captives  appears  to 
be  abductees  taken  In  "destruction  oper- 
ations" described  later.  But  Renamo  occa- 
sionally appears  to  abduct  Individuals  from 
"tax  areas". 

What  distinguishes  "control"  areas  from 
"tax"  areas  Is  the  higher  degree  of  extrac- 
tion of  energy/labor/food  production  from 
the  population.  The  refugees  describe  this 
rate  of  extraction  as  unbearable,  and  the 
wasted  physlclal  condition  of  escapees  who 
reach  safety  provides  physical  evidence  to 
buttress  this  assertion.  As  in  "tax"  areas, 
this  extraction  appears  to  be  the  only  type 
of  relationship  between  Renamo  and  these 
captives.  There  were  virtually  no  reports  of 
provision  by  Renamo  of  protection,  remu- 
neration, in-kid  assistance,  administration 
(except  for  security  and  surveillance),  social 
services,  or  material  or  other  type  of  per- 
ceived reciprocity.  There  Is  almost  no  re- 
ported effort  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
insurgents'  efforts,  the  nature  of  its  goals, 
or  to  enlist  the  loyalty— or  even  neutrality— 
of  the  population.  The  only  reciprocity  the 
captives  appear  to  receive  or  to  expect  is  the 
opportunity  to  remain  alive. 

A  few  refugees  who  lived  In  control  areas 
reported  that  their  villages  had  schools  for 
their  children.  One  of  these  refugees  stated 
that  his  children  were  taught  to  inform  the 
Renamo  police  if  they  spotted  strangers 
walking  in  their  area  and  were  also  taught 
to  read  and  write.  Beginning  with  ages  10 
and  11,  however,  he  reported  that  the  chil- 
dren are  used  for  other  purposes:  some  are 
old  enough  to  work  in  the  fields;  others  are 
recruited  to  become  Renamo  soldiers.  One 
refugee  reported  that  there  was  a  school 
and  that  attendance  for  the  chUdren  was 
obligatory.  But  he  added  that  the  main 
school  activities  were  working  In  the  fields 
and  building  houses  and  latrines.  (One  refu- 
gee reported  that  he  was  origlnaUy  captured 
by  three  Renamo  soldiers,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  being  10-12  years  old  and  particu- 
larly vicious.)  One  of  two  refugees  who  lived 
in  an  area  which  had  a  schoool  also  report- 
ed that  there  was  a  health  clinic  there  as 
weU.  although  it  contained  no  medicines. 

(3)  Destruction  areas:  Areas  which  are  not 
designated  as  "tax"  or  "control"  areas  may 
fall  Into  a  third  category,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  areas  targeted  for  destruction. 
Such  areas  often  Include  "vUlages"  of  40  or 
more  f  amUles  residing  In  a  small  hamlet— al- 
though these  also  include  villages  of  several 
hundred  famUles.  VUlages  designated  as 
"settlements,"  especiaUy  those  developed  by 
the  Mozamblcan  Government  for  refugees 
who  have  returned  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries, appear  In  some  cases  to  be  priority  tar- 
gets. Entire  geographical  areas  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  "destruction"  zone  designation; 
or  sometimes  only  the  larger  vUlages  within 
such  areas  may  be  targeted  for  destruction. 
Refugees  from  various  areas  of  Mozambique 
reported  consistent  patterns  and  methods  of 
attack,  with  similar  consequences.  Not  aU 
vUlages  In  Mozambique  have  been  subject  to 
such  attack.  But  from  the  geographical  di- 
versity of  the  refugees  reporting,  it  appears 
that  significant  areas  have  been  the  object 
of  this  type  of  activity,  which  seems  to  be 
aimed  principally  at  the  destruction  of 
these  population  centers. 

The  destruction  program  may  proceed 
through  up  to  three  nominal  stages.  First, 
some  viUages  which  are  the  targets  of  de- 
struction effort  appear  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  careful,  advance  inteUlgence  coUec- 
tlon.  InteUlgence  Is  reported  to  be  gathered 
through  visits  by  Renamo  combatants  to 


local  farmers  In  their  fields— or  through  the 
abduction  of  one  or  two  viUagers,  who  are 
subjected  to  a  debriefing  and  sometimes  re- 
ported not  to  return  to  the  viUage.  The 
questions  pertain  to  the  deployment,  If  any, 
of  Government  soldiers  and/or  mUltla  In 
the  vUlage;  the  nature  of  their  arms;  the 
identity  of  civUlan  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment—the Identity  of  the  vUlage  Chairman, 
Secretary,  and  other  prominent  citizens  and 
the  location  of  their  homes;  the  Identity  of 
Individuals  owning  valuable  possessions- 
new  clothes,  a  radio,  etc;  and  the  habits  of 
the  population. 

Second,  depending  on  the  area,  a  "politi- 
cal" visit  by  Renamo  combatants  may  follow 
(although  In  some  cases  this  second  stage  Is 
combined  with  the  attack  stage).  During 
this  stage,  Renamo  combatants  may  proceed 
directly  to  the  homes  of  Govenmient  offi- 
cials—such  as  the  vlUage  Chairman  and  Sec- 
retary—apprehend them,  and  In  some  In- 
stances, their  wives,  chUdren  and  perhaps 
other  relatives  who  may  be  found  in  the 
home.  Refugees  report  that  such  persons 
are  usually  executed,  sometimes  after  the 
vUlage  Is  caUed  together  to  witness  the  Inci- 
dent. One  refugee  reported  that  a  group  of 
officials,  their  wives  and  chUdren  were 
burned  alive  In  their  homes  after  the  hus- 
band had  been  immobilized  with  an  ax 
wound,  as  the  villagers  were  forced  to  look 
on.  In  some  cases  during  this  stage,  Renamo 
combatants  instruct  the  people  to  disperse 
from  their  vlUage  to  their  Individual  fields, 
■'tax  areas".  They  may  also  be  advised  to  go 
to  "control  areas." 

The  third  stage  for  vUlages  and  areas  des- 
ignated for  destruction  is  the  actual  mili- 
tary  attack.   Such  attacks  were  generally 
said  to  occur  In  the  early  morning  hours, 
just  before  or  after  down.  In  some  cases  It 
appeared  that  the  attack  group  moved  from 
vlUage  to  village  In  a  selected  area  conduct- 
ing the  same  operation  In  each.  The  attacks 
seemed  to  be  organized  and  executed  In  the 
same  maimer,  whether  or  not  the  village 
was  defended  by  Government  soldiers  or  mi- 
litia. (As  a  general  rule,  civilians  possess  no 
firearms.)  Thus,  if  there  are  no  Government 
soldiers  or  mUltIa,  the  attach  Is  conducted 
against  unarmed  clvUlans.  In  most  of  the 
smaU  viUages,  a  handful  of  Government  sol- 
diers or  mUltIa  were  reported  to  be  present. 
According  to  the  refugees,  they  would  often 
be  rapidly  overwhelmed  by  the  more  numer- 
ous attacking  force  and  either  be  kUled  or 
forced  to  flee  soon  after  the  attack  began. 
Ijarger  villages  sometimes  have  larger  de- 
fending   forces,    and   in   these   there   is   a 
longer,  and  sometimes  successful,  resistance. 
The  attack  stage  was  sometimes  reported 
to  begin  with  what  appeared  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants to  be  the  indiscriminate  firing  of  auto- 
matic weapons  by  a  substantial  force  of  at- 
tacking   Renamo    combatants.    This    force 
usuaUy  has  the  element  of  surprise,  as  the 
attack  begins  during  the  very  early  morning 
hours.  In  some  vUlages,  the  firing  is  some- 
times  reported    to   be   directed    into   the 
houses  of  the  civilian  population,  at  inhabit- 
ants who  attempt  to  flee  and  at  the  handful 
of  Government  soliders  or  militia,  if  any, 
who  return  the  fire.  Reportedly  the  Govern- 
ment soldiers  aim  their  defensive  fire  at  the 
attackers,  whUe  the  Renamo  forces  shoot 
indiscriminately  Into  the  vUlage.  In  some 
cases  refugees  perceived  that  the  attacking 
force  had  divided  Into  three  detachments: 
one  conducts  the  mlUtary  attack;  another 
enters     houses     and     removes     valuables, 
mainly  clothing,  radios,  food,  pots  and  other 
possessions;    a    third    moves    through    the 
looted  houses  with  pieces  of  burning  thatch 


setting  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  viUage. 
There  were  several  reports  that  schools  and 
health  clinics  are  typical  targets  for  destruc- 
tion. The  destruction  of  the  village  as  a 
viable  entity  appears  to  be  the  main  objec- 
tive of  such  attacks. 

This  type  of  attack  causes  several  types  of 
clvUlan  casualties.  As  Is  normal  in  guerrilla 
warfare,  some  civilians  are  kUled  in  crossfire 
between  the  two  opposing  forces,  although 
this  tends  in  the  view  of  the  refugees  to  ac- 
count for  only  a  minority  of  the  deaths.  A 
larger  number  of  clvUlans  In  these  attacks 
and  other  contexts  were  reported  to  be  vic- 
tims of  purposeful  shooting  deaths  and  exe- 
cutions, of  axing,  knifing,  bayoneting,  burn- 
ing to  death,  forced  drowning  and  asphyxia- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  murder  where  no 
meaningful  resistance  or  defense  is  present. 
Eyewitness  accounts  indicate  that  when  cl- 
vUlans are  kUled  in  these  Indiscriminate  at- 
tacks, whether  against  defended  or  unde- 
fended villages.  chUdren,  often  together 
with  their  mothers  and  elderly  people,  are 
also  kUled. 

Varying  numbers  of  civilian  victims  In 
each  attack  were  reported  to  be  rounded  up 
and  abducted,  apparently  to  "control"  areas. 
During  the  initial  abductions,  they  are 
sometimes  simultaneously  used  as  porters  to 
carry  away  goods  confiscated  In  the  attacks 
on  their  own  vUlages.  Prom  refugee  reports, 
treatment  of  these  porters  seems  to  be  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  regular  porters  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section  on  "control 
areas." 

Deaths  were  also  reported  In  Instances 
when  Renamo  combatants,  in  the  absence 
of  resistance  or  defense,  were  reported  to 
chase  the  vUlagers  toward  natural  barriers, 
such  as  rivers,  or  otherwise  use  the  physical 
surroundings  to  cause  their  deaths  by 
drowning  or  asphyxiation. 

The  survivors  of  attacks  who  do  not  die. 
who  are  not  severely  wounded,  and  who  are 
not  abducted,  appear  to  face  three  destina- 
tions: some  flee  to  their  fields.  Including  the 
"tax  areas";  some  flee  to  Govemment-con- 
troUed  towns.  typIcaUy  district  capitals;  and 
some  flee  to  neighboring  countries.  Refu- 
gees residing  In  areas  apparently  marked  for 
"destruction"  were  asked  repeatedly  why 
they  did  not,  upon  learning  of  Initial  abduc- 
tions, and  particularly  after  the  (second 
stage)  "poUtical"  visit,  flee  their  villages. 
Many  responded  that  they  did  not  realize, 
at  each  of  the  early  stages,  what  fate  await- 
ed the  vUlage.  and  said  they  had  been  reluc- 
tant to  leave  their  home  vUlages  untU  there 
was  absolutely  no  other  choice.  Some  of  the 
vUlages  had  been  subjected  to  several 
Renamo  "third  stage"  attacks  before  the 
final  successful  attack  which  drove  the  vU- 
lagers from  their  homes.  In  each  of  the  ear- 
lier attacks,  people  were  klUed.  But  It  some- 
times appeared  that  untU  someone  In  their 
immediate  famUy  was  lulled  or  their  home 
and  property  destroyed,  they  were  most  re- 
luctant to  abandon  homes  and  land,  with 
which  they  seemed  to  identify  very  closely. 
Moreover,  some  expressed  fear  of  the 
danger  of  a  journey  to  safety  and  uncertain- 
ty about  what  alternative  destination  area 
was,  In  fact,  safe  from  attack.  Economic  sur- 
vival was  another  factor  mentioned  by  the 
refugees— how  would  they  eat,  where  would 
they  get  food.  If  they  left  their  vUlages? 

In  both  'tax"  and  "destruction"  areas,  a 
small  number  of  cases  were  reported  of  "tar- 
geted retribution"  against  smaU  chUdren. 
These  involved,  for  example,  the  mutilation 
and  subsequent  killing  of  young  chUdren  In 
retaliation  against  parents  who  fled  a 
Renamo  visit  or  attack  against  their  homes. 
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c  ivilians  took  their  children  with  them 
;hey  fled,  and  the  child  retribution 
uppeared  to  affect  mairUy  the  small 
of  families  who  could  not  find  a 
the  moment  of  fUght;  events  evolve 
in   such   instances.   Mutilation   by 
combatants  or  police  of  adults— the 
;  with  a  knife  of  mainly  ears,  but 
J,  noses  and  limbs— was  reported  by  a 
i  raction  of  refugees. 
SummaTy  of  Renamo  condvct 
the  foregoing  description  does  not 
every  type  of  Renamo  operation 
jique,  it  characterizes  in  nominal 
=o  both  the  general  types  of  conduct 
^^  relationship  with  the  respective  ci- 
populations  which  the  great  majority 
refugees  reported.  The  purpose  of 
5lon  of  these  accounts  into  three 
.  types  of  areas  (tax  control,  destruc- 
to  convey  complex  reports  in  a  more 
form.    No    area    conforms 
to  only  one  pattern. 

tification  of  Renamo  conduct 

section  seeks  to  complement  the  pre- 

descriptions  by   providing  approxi- 

[juantitative  orders  of  magnitude  of 

lO  practices  reported  by  the  refugees. 

great  majority  of  the  total  of  196 

;wed  refugees  whose  migration  was 

_  by  conflict  violence  cited  Renamo  ac- 

is  the  reason  for  their  flight.  Roughly 

reported    personally    witnessing    the 

of  civilians  principally  by  Renamo 

_v.ints  and  Renamo  police  in  the  ab- 

,  of  resistance  or  defense.  The  169  refu- 

uho  arrived  at  their  current  locations 

/1988    reported    roughly    600   such 

The  refugees  provided  eyewitness 

_«..  credible  accounts  about  these  kill- 

whlch   Included   shooting   executions, 

axe/bayonet   killings,   burning   alive, 

to    death,     forced    asphyxiation, 

starvation,    forced    drownings,    and 

shooting    at   civilians   In    villages 

attacks. 

shootings  listed  above  do  not  include 

200  persons  killed  In  crossfire  between 

10  and  Piellmo  Government  soldiers. 

this  report  attributes  to  neither  side 

.y  conflict.  The  approximately  600  mur- 

httributed  to  Renamo  by  the  1987/1988 

lis  represented  about  94%  of  such  m»ir- 

•eported  by  these  refugees  (of  the  re- 

ler.  about  3%  were  attributed  to  Fre- 

and  about  3%  were  attributed  to  'un- 

parties).  An  additional  ten  persons 

in  the  Zambezi  River  by  accident 

escaping  from  Renamo  pursuit,  and 

counted  among  the  roughly  600. 

fifty  of  the  600  reported  Renamo 

.„  were  reported  to  be  young  chil- 

Of  these,  about  thirty  fell  into  the 

y  of  murder  for  retribution,  as  de- 

in  the  preceding  section,  and  includ- 

chlldren  of  Prellmo  civilian  village 

killed  in  the  second  stage  of  the 

^1  against  the  "destruction"  areas. 

,  results  in  the  other  abuse  categories 

simUar.  Nearly  40%  of  the  refugees 

iirect  knowledge  of  the  imposition  by 

of  forced  portering  on  the  civilian 

„jn;    about    20%    had    themselves 

_  as  porters.  Over  70%  of  those  who 

lerved  as  porters  witnessed  severe  beat- 

of  porters  who  could  not  keep  up,  who 

ed,    or    who    dropped    their    loads. 

60%  of  those  who  served  as  porters 

1   that   they   eyewitnessed   or   had 

.  reports  of  captive  porters  who  were 

_,..  to  death  or  executed  along  the  route 

he  same  reason.  Pour  of  the  refugees 

had  served  as  porters  described  Inci- 


dents In  which  they  themselves  were  severe- 
ly beaten.  No  portering  complaints  against 
Frellmo  Government  soldiers  were  received. 

Over  15%  of  the  refugees  reported  pat- 
terns of  systematic  rape  of  civilian  women 
by  Renamo  combatants.  One  rape  complaint 
against  Government  soldiers  was  reported. 
About  one-third  of  those  reporting  house 
burnings  saw  their  own  houses  burned.  No 
complaints  of  house  burning  were  reported 
against  Government  soldiers. 

Nearly  40%  of  the  refugees  complained 
about  abduction  of  civilians,  a  pattern  most 
typical  of  the  nominal  "destruction  areas." 
Of  these,  over  a  quarter  had  themselves 
been  victims  of  abduction.  94%  of  these 
Identified  Renamo  combatants  as  the  abduc- 
tors; the  remainder  were  split  between  Gov- 
ernment soldiers  and  unknown  parties. 

Looting  and  forced  contribution  of  re- 
sources was  reported  by  nearly  60%  of  the 
refugees.  Of  these,  some  45%  reported  that 
beatings  were  used  when  necessary  to  ex- 
tract resources.  93%  of  the  looters  were 
Identified  as  Renamo  combatante,  6%  as 
Government  soldiers,  1%  as  by  unknown 
parties. 

Mutilations,  reported  by  5%  of  the  refu- 
gees, were  all  attributed  to  Renamo  combat- 
ants. ,^  ^ 

Some  21%  of  the  refugees  provided  eye- 
witness accounts  of  life  in  "control"  areas 
based  on  personal  residence  there  as  cap- 
tives. About  60%  of  the  refugees  said  they 
witnessed  or  had  credible  knowledge  of  the 
severe  punishmnt  or  execution  of  captives 
who  had  been  caught  by  Renamo  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  "control"  areas  and 
other  activity  areas. 

For  the  1987/1988  arrivals,  discounting 
non-conflict  migrants,  91%  of  the  refugees' 
reports  were  categorized  by  the  author  as 
"very  negative"  toward  Renamo;  5%  as 
"negative";  1%  as  positive.  Three  percent  of- 
fered no  report  and  no  complaints. 
Frelimo  conduct  of  the  war 


tributed  one  complaint  of  rape  to  a  Prellmo 
soldier.  Three  cases  of  abduction  by  Prellmo 
soldiers  (4%.  versus  96%  for  Renamo)  were 
reported,  six  cases  of  looting  or  forced  con- 
tributions (6%  versus  94%  for  Renamo)  were 
reported.  There  was  also  one  complaint  that 
Prellmo  Government  soldiers  had  destroyed 
a  farmer's  crop,  and  one  complaint  of  a  man 
who  had  been  arrested  because  In  earlier 
years  he  had  resUted  a  Prellmo  Government 
order  to  move  Into  a  central  village.  No  re- 
ports of  mutilation  were  attributed  to  Pre- 
llmo soldiers. 

In  general.  Informed  sources  within  Mo- 
zambique reported  that  the  human  rights 
conduct  of  Prellmo  Government  soldiers  has 
been  on  a  marked  postive  course  since  1986, 
while  Renamo  conduct  appears  to  have 
worsened. 

In  summary,  after  discounting  the  non- 
conflict  related  migrants  for  the  entire 
sample,  refugee  reports  on  Prellmo  and 
Renamo  are  characterized  by  the  author  as 
follows: 
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Complaints  by  1987/1988  refugees  about 
Government  (Prelimo)  combatant  conduct 
were  both  serious  and  quite  different  from 
the  reports  about  Renamo  conduct.  In  gen- 
eral, refugees  described  the  principal  role  of 
the  Prellmo  soldiers  as  defending  their  vil- 
lages against  the  Renamo  attackers,  many 
of  the  refugees  reported  that  In  attacks  on 
small  villages  which  may  have  had  from  two 
to  ten  Prellmo  soldiers  and  militia  defend- 
ing them,  the  Government  soldiers  were 
quickly  overwhelmed  by  a  far  larger  Insur- 
gent force.  In  some  cases,  refugees  said  that 
Prellmo  soldiers  fired  their  weapons  and  at- 
tempted resistance  just  long  enough  to  give 
civilians  an  opportunity  to  flee. 

Accounts  of  serious  abuses  In  individual 
Incidents  attributed  to  Government  soldiers 
were  reported  In  credible  detaU.  However, 
they  were  small  in  number  by  comparison  to 
complaints  concerning  Renamo  and  did  not 
appear  to  represent  systematic  problems  of 
discipline  or  command  and  control.  As  com- 
plaints were  relatively  few.  the  1987/1988 
data  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  as  com- 
pared with  the  94%  of  murders  attributed  to 
Renamo.  about  3%  (roughly  20)  were  as- 
cribed to  Prellmo  (3%  were  attributed  to 
"unknown"  parties).  No  reports  of  forced 
drowning,  axed/knlfed/bayoneted,  burned 
alive,  beaten  to  death,  forced  asphyxiation, 
or  random  shootings  were  attributed  to  Pre- 
llmo soldiers  by  this  sample.  As  compared 
with  96%  of  child  murders  attributed  to 
Renamo.  only  4%  were  ascribed  to  Prellmo. 
No  complaints  of  forced  porterage  or  burn- 
ing of  houses  were  ascribed  to  Prelimo.  The 
169  arrivals  during  the  1987/1988  period  at- 


Thus,  the  combined  "negatives"  concern- 
ing Renamo  were  96%.  versus  17%  for  Pre- 
llmo. Combined  positive  plus  "no  com- 
plaints" concerning  Prelimo  were  83% 
versus  4%  for  Renamo. 

Pre- 1987  Report  Differences 

The  pre-1987  arrival  sample  was  too  small 
to  provide  a  useful  basis  for  comparison 
with  the  1987/1988  arrivals.  Because  of  the 
limited  sample  size  and  because  a  larger  pro- 
portion—about one-third— had  migrated  be- 
cause of  conditions  not  related  to  the  con- 
flict, it  must  be  treated  with  some  reserve. 
The  attribution  of  human  rights  abuses  to 
Renamo  versus  Prelimo  among  this  group. 
Is  roughly  the  same  as  for  1987/1988  arriv- 
als. The  proportion  of  non-murder  abuses 
(rape,  looting,  forced  porterage,  mutilation 
etc.)  attributed  to  Renamo  Is  slightly 
higher.  Of  the  witnessed  murders,  however, 
68%  were  attributed  to  Renamo,  32%  to  Pre- 
llmo, none  to  "unknown".  The  proportions 
arising  out  of  these  particular  numbers 
should  be  given  only  relative  weight  because 
of  the  limited  size  of  the  sample  (particular- 
ly after  non-conflict  migrants  are  deducted) 
and  the  consequent  possibility  that  the  di- 
mensions of  a  single  Incident  could  dispro- 
portionately affect  the  overall  results. 


Summary  of  Findings 

Prom  48  districts  in  northern,  central  and 
southern  Mozambique,  In  25  refugee  camps 
In  five  countries  separated  by  as  many  as 
1,500  miles,  nearly  200  Mozamblcan  refugee 
accounts  of  their  experiences  are  strikingly 
similar.  If  that  sample  is  reasonably  repre- 
sentative, their  accoimts,  corroborated  In 
large  measures  by  independent  experience 
of  some  religious  and  relief  assistance  work- 
ers, compel  certain  unavoidable  findings. 

Pirst,  the  level  of  violence  reported  to  be 
conducted  by  Renamo  against  the  civilian 
population  of  rural  Mozambique  is  extraor- 
dinarily high.  Roughly  170  refugees,  each 
representing  one  family,  who  arrived  in 
1987/1988,  collectively  reported  about  600 
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murders  by  Renamo  of  \inarmed  civilians,  in 
the  absence  of  resistance  or  defense.  (If  the 
population  estimates  reported  In  the  intro- 
duction to  this  report  are  correct,  there  are 
roughly  200,000-250,000  refugee  and  dis- 
placed families  In  Mozambique  and  In  the 
neighboring  countries,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  conflict  victims.)  If  the  refugee 
reports  are  generally  accurate  and  the 
sample  reasonably  representative,  it  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  100,000  civilians 
may  have  been  murdered  by  Renamo  In  this 
manner. 

The  same  170  refugees  report  many  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  systematic  forced  porter- 
ing, beatings,  rape,  looting,  burning  of  vU- 
lages.  abductions  and  mutilations.  These 
patterns  of  systematic  abuse  represent 
many  hundreds.  If  not  thousands,  of  individ- 
ual instances  reported  by  this  small  sample. 
Conservative  projections  based  on  this  data 
would  yield  extremely  high  levels  of  abuse. 
That  the  accounts  are  so  strikingly  similar 
by  refugees  who  have  fled  from  northern, 
central  and  southern  Mozambique  suggests 
that  the  violence  is  systematic  and  coordi- 
nated and  not  a  series  of  spontaneous.  Iso- 
lated Incidents  by  undisciplined  combatants. 
Second,  the  relationship  between  Renamo 
and  the  civilian  population,  according  to  the 
refugee  accounts,  revolves  almost  exclusive- 
ly around  a  harsh  extraction  of  labor  and 
food.  If  these  reports  are  accurate.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  only  reciprocity  provided  by 
Renamo  for  the  efforts  of  the  civilians  is 
the  possibility  of  remaining  alive.  There  are 
virtually  no  reports  of  attempts  to  win  the 
loyalty— or  even  the  neutrality— of  the  vil- 
lagers. The  refugees  report  virtually  no 
effort  by  Renamo  to  explain  to  the  civilians 
the  purpose  of  the  insurgency.  Its  proposed 
program  or  Its  aspirations.  If  there  Is  a  sig- 
nificant sector  of  the  population  which  Is 
sympathetic  to  this  organization,  it  was  not 
reflected  in  the  refugee  accounts. 

Third,  there  were  serious  complaints 
about  abuses  by  some  Prelimo  Government 
soldiers.  But  in  both  the  murder  and  non- 
murder  categories,  only  three  to  four  per- 
cent of  the  complaints  were  attributed  to 
Prelimo  soldiers.  They  tended  to  be  isolated 
reports,  often  from  areas  of  the  country 
most  remote  from  Maputo.  It  appeared  that 
there  Is  a  sustained  trend  toward  Improve- 
ment overall. 

Fourth,  the  refugees  and  most  Independ- 
ent sources  rejected  the  assertion  that 
much  of  the  violence  in  Mozambique  is  at- 
tributable to  neither  Prellmo  or  Renamo 
but  Instead  to  armed  bandits  affiliated  with 
neither  side.  It  appears  from  this  field  re- 
search that  violence  by  "freelance  bandits" 
does  not  account  for  more  than  occasional. 
Isolated  instances  of  the  high  level  of  re- 
ported violence.* 


This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $900  million  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  by  $2.9  billion  in  outlays.  Cur- 
rent level  is  under  the  revenue  floor 
by  $10.6  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(A)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $154.1  bil- 
lion. $1.2  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $155.3  bU- 
lion. 
The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Oftice, 
Washington,  DC.  Apnl  25,  1988. 
Hon.  Lawtoh  Chiles, 

CTiairmoTi,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  is  cur- 
rent through  AprU  22,  1988.  The  estimated 
totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  rev- 
enues are  compared  to  the  appropriate  or 
recommended  levels  contained  in  the  most 
recent  budget  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93). 
This  report  Is  submitted  under  section  308 
(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  and  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeplng  of 
section  5  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report. 

Sincerely, 

James  L.  Blum, 
Acting  Director. 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeplng  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeplng  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeplng  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 


■  TlK  current  level  represents  tHe  estimated  revenw  and  deed  spenins 

etiecis  (budget  auttwnty  and  outlays)  of  aK  legislatiai  ttal  Caipess  "y 
enacted  in  this  or  previous  sessions  or  sent  to  ttie  (>nsideiil  fw  «_>(ip™; 
In  addition,  estimates  are  inciuded  of  the  direct  spenrtng  effects  for  « 
entitlement  or  ottier  mandatory  programs  requiring  annual  approjnatwns  under 
current  law  even  though  the  appropriations  have  not  been  made_^Ttie  current 
level  of  debt  subiect  to  Irniit  reflects  ttie  latest  US.  Treasury  information  on 
public  del)',  transactions.  .^      ^    ^ 

«ln  accordance  *ith  sec.  5(a)(1)(b)  the  budget  auOwnty  and  outlays 
include  an  ad)ustment  ttat  reflects  tlie  amount  reserved  for  subserMnt 
allocation  under  section  302(a)  of  the  Coneressional  Budget  Act. 

'  The  permanent  statutory  debt  limit  a  $2,800.0  b*on. 
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EMPLOYEE  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  provision  that  en- 
hances Federal  efforts  on  behalf  of 
education,  international  economic 
competitiveness,  and  tax  equity.  I 
refer  to  section  127  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  was  allowed  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Section  127  entitles  an  employee  to 
exclude  from  income  up  to  $5,250  of 
employer-provided  educational  bene- 
fits—reimbursement for  tuition,  out- 
side training,  and  the  like.  Without 
section  127,  the  employee  would  owe 
taxes  on  the  value  of  any  educational 
assistance  that  did  not  directly  relate 
to  the  current  job  held.  Section  127  is 
thus  important  for  lower  skilled  work- 
ers who  want  to  upgrade  their  skills 
and  occupational  opportunities,  and 
for  retaining  employees  whose  current 
skills  have  become  technologically  ob- 
solete. 

The  provision  also  makes  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  simplicity  in  the 
Tax  Code.  Without  it,  employers  and 
the  IRS  would  be  forced  to  determine 
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case-by-case  basis  which  employ- 
educational   benefits  are 
related  to  the  job  to  avoid 
as  taxable  income. 
127  also  helps  to  strengthen 

industry's  competitive  posi- 

.  the  global  economy.  It  removes 

recordkeeping  burden  on  industry 

es  to  provide  education  and  re- 

„  for  employees.  Retraining  will 

on  an  increase  importance  in  the 

decade,  given  that  approximately 

.1  rcent  of  those  who  will  make  up 

Workforce  in  the  year  2000  are  al- 

working  today. 

provision  is  not  some  wasteful 
,  benefit  for  high-paid  executives. 
70  percent  of  participants  in  sec- 
127    programs    earn    less    than 

per  year. 

„jn  127  first  went  into  effect  in 

and  expired  at  the  end  of  1983. 

ear   extensions   have   been   en- 

twice  since  then— most  recently 

Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  which 

the  provision  retroactively 

its  December  31,  1985,  expiration 

until  the  end  of  this  year.  We  can 

a  large  step  toward  making  our 

e    more    competitive,    while 

,    the   Tax    Code   simpler,    by 

to  make  section  127  permanent. 

_/e  introduced  a  bill,  S.  39,  to  do 

that.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 

held    hearings    on    education 

including  S.  39  on  March  15, 

At    that    hearing.    Dr.    Judith 

president  of  the  Community 

of  Philadelphia,  and  our  good 

and  former  colleague  Senator 

Ribicoff  presented  most  elo- 

and  incisive  testimony  which 

effectively  for  the  continuation 

127.  I  commend  their  com- 

_  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that 

be  included  in  the  Record. 
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Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
unity  to  testily  before  the  Senate  Pl- 
Committee,  and  to  urge  the  restora- 
of  one  of  the  strongest  plans  of  U.S. 
competitiveness,    the    employee 
educational  assistance  provided  by  tax  code 
sect!  )n  127,  by  which  training  costs  paid  by 
emp()yers  to  help  employees  improve  job 
were  not  taxed  as  employee  income, 
name  is  Judith  Eaton.  I  am  President 
Community  College  of  Philadelphia, 
__  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Council 
1  ducation,  and  past  Chair  of  the  Board 
e  American  Association  of  Community 
Junior  and  Community  Colleges.  I  am 
on  behalf  of  the  more  than  200 
that  form  the  Coalition  for 
Educational     Assistance,     who 
the  conviction  that  employee  educa- 
tionil  assistance  has  been  building  the  skill 
le  the  U.S.  economy  must  have  to  regain 
0  Qce-cherished  lead  In  global  productivl- 
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Tdday,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  report 
favcrably  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan's 
bill,  S.  39.  which  would  restore  permanently 
the  Section  127  exclusion  for  employer-paid 


tuition  assistance.  Section  127  expired  on 
December  31.  1987. 

Section  127  has  been  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  since  1978  (PL  95-600).  It  was 
enacted  to  eliminate  the  confusion  created 
by  a  prior  Treasury  regulation  (162-5). 
which  required  employees  to  demonstrate 
that  the  educational  assistance  provided  to 
them  by  employers  was  strictly  job-related. 
Otherwise  the  benefits  would  be  considered 
taxable  Income. 

This  regulation,  in  effect,  discriminated 
against  lower-level  employees,  who  had 
more  narrowly  defined  job  descriptions.  Top 
personnel  could  justify  almost  any  course- 
English,  psychology,  computers,  etc— as  re- 
lated to  their  performance  as  managers. 
However,  clerical  and  production  workers 
were  sharply  limited  in  the  type  of  courses 
they  could  take  and  still  not  have  their  tui- 
tion assistance  taxed  as  Income.  The  obvious 
irony  was  that  the  lower-level  employees 
could  less  afford  taxes  on  employer-paid  tui- 
tion assistance  than  could  management  per- 
sonnel. 

Fortunately,  Congress  acted  in  1978  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  of  regulation  162-5. 
Over  the  past  nine  years,  more  than  seven 
million  workers  have  used  Section  127  as- 
sistance to  upgrade  their  skills  and  to  keep 
themselves  competitive  on  technological 
and  industrial  developments.  In  addition. 
Section  127  has  created  Incentives  for 
upward  mobiUty  within  the  workforce. 

In  preparation  for  Congressional  testimo- 
ny during  the  massive  tax  reform  efforts  of 
the  99th  Congress,  the  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development,  conducted  a 
1985  survey  on  employee  educational  assist- 
ance—who pays,  who  benefits.  The  survey 
sample  selected  was  1,000  public  and  private 
employers  with  a  range  of  43  to  more  than 
100,000  employees.  Prom  the  319  employers 
responded  who  responded,  the  survey  re- 
vealed some  very  useful  facts: 

97%  of  all  respondents  have  educational 
assistance  plans; 

91%  of  the  respondents  cited  their  local 
community  college  as  a  provider  of  educa- 
tional assistance  courses: 

96%  of  respondents  said  educational  as- 
sistance was  used  for  improving  skills  and 
performance  on-the-job; 

54.8%  of  respondents  said  educational  as- 
sistance helps  employees  leam  basic  skills 
like  reading  and  writing; 

And  most  significant.  72%  of  employees 
taking  education  and  training  courses  earn 
less  than  $30,000  a  year. 

I  might  point  out  that  as  the  largest 
branch  of  higher  education,  community  col- 
leges provide  a  variety  of  low  cost,  high- 
quality  postsecondary  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  in  close  proximity  to  the 
homes  and/or  jobs  of  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  Nation's  workforce.  Community  colleges 
also  excel  in  partnershlpplng  arrangements 
that  deliver  specialized  training  programs 
meeting  specific  employer  needs. 

At  my  own  institution,  the  Community 
College  of  PhUadelphla,  we  have  contracts 
with  more  than  two  dozen  major  employers, 
public  and  private,  serving  the  job  skills 
needs  of  some  5,000  employees.  Members  of 
the  local  Health  Workers  Union  train  under 
one  such  contract.  This  total  does  not  in- 
clude the  untold  numbers  of  working  adults 
who  enroll  in  our  courses  with  individual  as- 
sistance from  their  employers.  Nor  does  it 
cover  our  training  for  the  U.S.  Navy  Yard, 
amounting  to  an  annual  full-time  equivalent 
(PTE)  of  some  400  students.  Nor  does  It 
cover  the  work  the  College  Is  doing  with  the 
local  Service  Delivery  Area  under  the  Job 


Training  Partnership  Act;  nor  the  custom- 
ized retraining  we  perform  for  key  indus- 
tries under  Pennsylvania's  economic  devel- 
opment program.  Comprehensive  as  they 
may  sound.  CCP's  partnerships  with  em- 
ployers are  only  typical  of  what  employers 
and  community  colleges  across  the  Nation 
are  doing  together  to  meet  the  skill  de- 
mands of  the  global  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Section  127  is  a  critical  tax 
incentive  that  promotes  training  and  re- 
training in  the  workplace.  Much  of  this 
training  could  be  lost  if  Congress  fails  to  act 
to  restore  this  provision. 

The  expiration  of  Section  127  could  also 
have  a  potentially  devastating  Impact  on 
graduate  work  and  the  Nation's  supply  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  In  order  to  encour- 
age scholarly  achievement,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  traditionally  offered  out- 
standing graduate  students  a  package  of  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Such  assistance  generally 
Includes  both  cash  stipends  for  time  spent 
in  teaching  or  research,  and  tuition  waivers 
or  reductions.  Federal  law  until  last  year  al- 
lowed graduate  assistants  to  exclude  the 
value  of  tuition  reductions  from  their 
Income.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  how- 
ever, restricted  the  exclusion.  The  Act  re- 
quires students  to  pay  tax  on  all  amounts 
granted  as  compensation  for  services, 
whether  paid  In  kind  or  in  cash.  Since  many 
institutions  couple  cash  awards  with  tuition 
reductions,  there  is  now  widespread  uncer- 
tainty whether  such  reductions  are  excluda- 
ble when  awarded  to  graduate  assistants 
who  perform  services. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
many  colleges  and  universities,  particularly 
those  which  offer  closely  coupled  stipend- 
waiver  arrangements,  have  relied  on  Section 
127  to  make  tuition  reductions  excludable. 
Section  127  has  also  provided  reUef  to  those 
institutions  which  are  required  to  character- 
ize tuition  reductions  as  compensatory  for 
state  or  federal  (non-tax)  law  purposes.  If 
Section  127  Is  not  restored,  many  graduate 
students  will  be  required  to  pay  tax  on  their 
tuition  reductions,  thus  Increasing  the  cost 
and  the  difficulty  of  financing  long  courses 
of  graduate  study. 

The  recent  expiration  of  the  EEA  already 
is  creating  a  hardship  for  many  graduate 
students.  For  example,  out-of-state  teaching 
assistants  at  the  University  of  Michigan  re- 
turned for  the  winter  term  to  find  that  the 
new  withholding  requirements  took  an  aver- 
age of  $736  per  term  (28%)  from  four 
months  of  salary.  This  represented  a  $184 
per  month  cut  from  a  previous  takehome 
salary  of  $652  per  month;  $468  per  month 
was  left  for  a  married  student  with  one  de- 
pendent. 

Graduate  assistants  are  selected  to  teach 
and  conduct  research  because  of  their  schol- 
arly potential.  Many  In  their  number  will  be 
future  college  faculty  members,  and  many 
will  become  leaders  of  science,  business  and 
government.  Regrettably,  without  Section 
127,  the  tax  code  would  become  a  disincen- 
tive for  graduate  study. 

The  importance  of  Section  127  to  the  Na- 
tion's skill  base  and  revenue  base  Is  graphi- 
cally portrayed  by  Individual  careers.  Con- 
sider Joseph  Ortega,  a  Lakewood,  CO, 
nurse.  He  started  his  career  28  years  ago  as 
an  unskilled  hospital  orderly.  With  stipends 
from  the  St.  Anthony's  hospital  system  in 
Denver,  he  earned  his  licensed  practical 
nurse  (LPN)  certificate.  That  step  alone 
doubled  his  earnings.  Later,  as  an  employee 
of  Dow  Chemical,  and  with  Dow's  help,  he 
completed  an  associate  degree  at  Front 
Range  Community  College,  which  enabled 


him  to  obtain  registered  nurse  (RN)  licen- 
sure. Remarkably,  that  again  doubled  his 
earning  power.  More  recently,  again  with 
employer  assistance,  he  completed  his  bach- 
elor's degree  at  Denver's  Metropolitan  State 
University,  whUe  continuing  his  full-time 
nursing  career.  The  BS  added  another  $2  an 
hour  to  his  pay.  Without  the  employer  as- 
sistance, he  might  still  be  an  unskilled  or- 
derly, or  a  victim  of  unemployment.  The 
modest  federal  revenue  foregone  to  cover 
Mr.  Ortega's  employee  educational  assist- 
ance has  been  repaid  many  times  over  In 
added  taxes  flowing  from  his  increased 
earnings. 

Etaployee  educational  assistance  has  been 
boosting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individ- 
ual careers,  and  their  earning  power,  this 
way  every  year.  Such  career  gains  enhance 
both  the  income  tax  base  and  Social  Securi- 
ty revenue.  It  seems  highly  probable  to  us 
that  any  immediate  sacrifice  in  federal  reve- 
nue tied  to  employee  educational  assistance 
U  repaid  at  least  twenty-fold  in  later  career 
earnings.  Research  has  shown  that  comple- 
tion of  a  two-year  or  four-year  college 
degree  extends  the  career  life  of  the  typical 
American  by  Tour  to  five  years,  not  to  men- 
tion salary  and  revenue  increases  that 
attend  such  skill  gains. 

The  economic  activity  that  perishes  with 
the  demise  of  Section  127  also  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  whole  training  enterprise 
associated  with  it— the  job  and  sales  activity 
involved— might  alone  account  for  enough 
taxes  to  cover  the  revenue  foregone. 

The  Labor  Department  study.  Workforce 
2000,  shows  that  the  typical  American  en- 
tering the  workforce  now  is  likely  to  change 
careers  five  or  more  times,  as  our  economy 
wrestles  with  the  challenges  of  a  new  centu- 
ry. The  risks  those  changes  pose  for  both 
the  workforce  and  the  economy  will  be 
much  greater  if  they  come  without  the  ben- 
efit of  Section  127  beneflte.  The  college  pop- 
ulation 22  years  and  older  earning  credit 
today  Is  much  larger  than  the  so-called  tra- 
ditional 18-21  year-old  enrollment.  By  1984. 
the  credit  enrollment  of  part-time  students 
was  almost  as  large  as  the  full-time  credit 
population.  For  vast  numbers  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents,  who  are  increas- 
ingly essential  to  a  globally  competitive 
American  skill  base,  career  and  skill  gains 
will  be  possible  only  when  employee  educa- 
tional assistance  is  available. 

Education,  training  and  retraining  of 
Americans  already  employed  will  become 
even  more  critical  as  the  economy  enters 
the  1990s,  because  the  country  faces  a 
period  in  which  the  year-by-year  workforce 
growth  rate  will  barely  match  that  of  the 
Great  Depression.  Industry,  the  mUltary 
and  higher  education  will  be  competing  for 
the  markedly  diminished  supply  of  high 
school  graduates.  It  will  be  imperative  to 
our  economic  competitive  strength  that 
older  workers  gain  skills  that  will  keep  them 
in  the  workforce.  Employee  Educational  As- 
sistance offers  the  only  proven  strategy  for 
meeting  this  need. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  offer  the 
Committee  two  thoughts  from  last  week's 
celebration  of  the  Labor  Department's  dia- 
mond jubUee.  Morton  Bahr,  President  of 
the  Communication  Workers  of  America 
(CWA),  said  tomorrow's  "job  security  rests 
on  retraining,  not  on  empty  guarantees." 
And  in  the  words  of  Harold  A.  Poling,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, "The  real  competitive  edge  we  must 
develop  Is  the  American  workforce."  We  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  challenge  cannot  be 
met,  will  not  be  met,  without  permanent 


restoration  of  Section  127.  Thank  you  again 
for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  Commit- 
tee. I  would  also  like  to  request  that  the  list 
of  current  members  of  the  Coalition  for  Em- 
ployee Educational  Assistance  be  Included 
In  the  hearing  record. 

Statement  or  Abraham  RraicoiT,  Special 
Coitnsel;  Kaye,  Scholer,  Pierman,  Hays 
&  Handler 

StTMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  speak  today  In  behalf  of  Senator 
Moynihan's  bill  S.  39. 

I  appesLT  today  on  behalf  of  the  Morgan 
Bank.  Morgan's  experience  demonstrates 
that  this  program  Is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  lower-paid  employees,  women,  and 
minorities.  66%  of  program  dollars  go  to 
workers  earning  less  than  $40,000—90%  go 
to  employees  earning  less  than  $50,000.  Of 
total  participants  In  1986  and  1987,  58% 
were  women— 34%  were  minorities. 

The  safest  and  most  consistent  political 
buzz  words  during  the  current  1988  cam- 
paign are  competitiveness  and  education. 
That  is  really  what  Senator  Moynihan's  bill 
is  really  all  about. 

According  to  a  1985  nationwide  study 
95.4%  of  participants  in  Section  127  pro- 
grams earned  less  than  $50,000-71.1% 
earned  less  than  $30,000. 

This  experience  should  put  to  rest  any 
notion  that  this  program  Is  a  fringe  benefit 
for  rich  workers. 

When  we  approved  the  1978  tax  reform 
bill,  we  observed  that  the  tax  law  served  as 
a  "disincentive  to  upward  mobility.  With 
the  expiration  of  Section  127  we  are  faced 
once  again  with  the  very  situation  we  so 
roundly  condemned  only  ten  years  ago.  This 
problem  recurs  at  a  time  when  the  govern- 
ment should  be  encouraging  workers  to  im- 
prove their  skills. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  stop  this  nation's 
decline  toward  the  status  of  a  second  rate 
economic  power  unless  and  until  we  retrieve 
the  competitive  edge  over  other  world  eco- 
nomic powers. 

Section  127  has  been  estimated  to  cost 
$200  million  a  year,  and  I  sympathize  with 
your  dilemma  as  you  seek  to  find  ways  to  re- 
trieve this  revenue  loss.  However,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  Section  127  will  bring  in 
more  revenue.  As  employees  Increase  their 
skills,  they  also  upgrade  their  jobs  and  sala- 
ries. These  workers  will  more  than  make  up 
the  cost  of  their  training  In  taxes  paid  on 
their  higher  income.  The  evidence  is  clear: 
this  is  a  program  that  pays  for  itself. 

For  these  reasons.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the  re- 
newal of  Section  127.  The  task  of  keeping 
this  country  competitive  is  too  important  to 
allow  this  program  to  expire. 

Statement 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty this  morning  to  testify  in  support  of  tax 
Incentives  for  education.  I  speak  today  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Moynihan's  bill  S.  39,  the 
"Employee  Educational  Act  of  1987,"  co- 
sponsored  by  33  members  of  the  Senate, 
which  would  restore  Section  127  of  the  1978 
tax  reform  act. 

I  appear  today  on  behalf  of  the  Morgan 
Bank,  and  I  ask  that  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Hefke  be  placed  In  the  record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Hefke  is 
Senior  Vice-President  and  Director  of 
Human  Resources  at  the  bank.  His  state- 
ment provides  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
successes  of  the  program  In  upgrading  em- 


ployee skills.  In  providing  educational  op- 
portunities for  employees,  and  In  the  ag- 
gressive pursuit  of  affirmative  action  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  employees  and  women. 
The  safest  and  most  consistent  political 
bu^  words  during  the  current  1988  cam- 
paign for  all  Presidential  and  Congressional 
candidates  are  competitiveness  and  educa- 
tion. That  Is  reaUy  what  Senator  Moyni- 
han's bill  Is  really  all  about. 

Morgan's  experience  demonstrates  that 
this  program  is  of  paramount  Importance  to 
lower-paid  employees,  women,  and  minori- 
ties. As  Mr.  Hefke  notes  in  his  testimony, 
66%  of  program  dollars  go  to  workers  earn- 
ing less  than  $40,00—90%  of  the  program 
dollars  go  to  workers  earning  less  than 
$50,000.  Of  total  participants  in  1986  and 
1987.  58%  were  women— 33%  were  minori- 
ties. 

This  experience  is  repeated  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  According  to  a  1985  study 
prepared  by  the  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development,  95.4%  of  partici- 
pants in  Section  127  programs  earned  less 
than  $50,000—71.1%  earned  less  than 
$30,000.  At  a  recent  conference  sponsored  in 
part  by  the  Congressional  Competitiveness 
Caucus  ("Working  Better:  BuUding  Consen- 
sus for  a  More  Effective  Workforce. "  June 
30,  1987),  representatives  of  labor,  business, 
academia.  and  government  joined  In  urging 
support  for  Section  127.  Citing  the  experi- 
ence of  General  Motors,  where  some  119.000 
lald-off  workers  are  now  being  retrained  for 
careers  outside  the  automobile  industry,  a 
labor  spokesman  pointed  out  that  the  train- 
ing provided  under  Section  127  can  some- 
times spell  the  difference  between  having  a 
job— and  having  no  job  at  all.  For  such 
workers,  losing  the  tax  exemption  provided 
by  Section  127  would  be  especlaUy  burden- 
some. 

This  experience  should  put  to  rest  any 
notion  that  this  program  is  a  fringe  benefit 
for  rich  workers.  It  is  not.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  people  who  participate  in 
this  program  are  working  men  and  women 
who  need  this  assistance  in  order  to  get  the 
training  they  need  to  move  up  the  career 
ladder.  This  is  a  popular  program.  In  a  1986 
survey  of  the  Fortune  lOOO  companies.  715 
of  the  730  companies  responding  said  that 
they  maintained  a  tuition  reimbursement 
program  for  their  employees.  In  aU.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  seven  million  workers  have 
participated  in  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams under  Section  127.  This  program  has 
been  tremendously  successful  in  providing 
training  opportunities  for  workers  at  the 
lower  wage  scales— the  very  people  we 
sought  to  assist  when  we  created  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  you  will  recall,  when  we  approved  the 
1978  tax  reform  bill,  we  observed  that  "the 
tax  law  •  •  •  requires  out-of-pocket  tax  pay- 
ments for  employer-provided  educational  as- 
sistance from  those  least  able  to  pay."  For 
these  reasons,  we  sUted  that  the  tax  law 
served  as  a  "disincentive  to  upward  mobili- 
ty." The  experience  of  the  Morgan  Bank 
and  others  demonstrates  that— for  many 
workers— this  program  has  been  successful 
In  removing  the  barriers  to  upward  mobUlty 
created  by  the  Ux  law.  With  the  expiration 
of  Section  127  we  are  faced  once  again  with 
the  very  situation  we  so  roundly  condemned 
only  ten  years  ago.  Moreover,  this  problem 
recurs  at  a  time  when  the  government 
should  be  doing  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage workers  to  Improve  their  skills. 

This  Committee  has  always  been  at  the 
cutting  edge.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of 
the  challenges  facing  this  country.  The  cur- 
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D^tion&l  debt  exceeds  $2.4  trillion.  The 

deficit  this  year  is  expected  to  run 

.-.re  from  $144  to  $157  billion.  Our  bal- 

of  trade  deficit  will  be  in  excess  of  $171 

For  the  first  time  since  1917.  the 

SUtes  is  a  debtor  nation.  According 

I  »f  the  leading  economic  Indicators,  we 

4escended  Into  an  ever  deepening  sea 

ink.  We  will  not  be  able  to  stop  this 

s    decline    toward   the   status   of   a 

rate  economic  power  unless  and  until 

rettieve  the  competitive  edge  over  other 

sconomic  powers. 

hM  exceUent  book,  "The  Rise  and  Pall 

Great  Powers."  historian  Paul  Ken- 

MTrites  that  a  critical  strength  of  the 

is  "the  very  high  quality  of  the 

work  force  .  .  .  which  is  not  only 

in  an  Intensely  competitive  public 

„.  system  but  also  systematically 

by  the  companies  themselves. 

fifteen-year-olds  in  Japan  show  a 

™  superiority  in  testable  subjects  *  *  * 

1  ttost  of  their  western  counterparts. 

.  apan  *  •  '  produces  many  more  engi- 

iian  any  western  country  (about  50% 

.  -han  the  United  SUtes  Itself).  It  also 

n  arly  700.000  R&D  workers,  which  Is 

;han  Britain,  Prance,  and  West  Ger- 

liave  combined." 

is  the  competition  we  face.  If  we  are 

this  competition,  we  must  provide 

,ii4iing   support   for   proven   programs 

l^vfde  training  for  American  workers. 

that  Section  127  has  been  es- 

to  cost  $200  million  a  year,  and  I 

with  your  dilemma  as  you  seek 

„_  ways  to  retrieve  a  projected  $200  mil- 
r<  venue  loss.  However,  just  the  opposite 

fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Section  127 
..„  in  more  revenue.  Employees  re- 
an  education  Increase  their  skills— 
they  Increase  their  skills  they  also 
.  their  jobs  and  salaries.  These  work- 
more  than  make  up  the  cost  of  their 
In  the  higher  taxes  paid  on  their 
Income. 

Hefke's  statement  discusses  three  ex- 
from  the  experience  of  the  Morgan 
that  demonstrate  this  point.  A  secre- 
who     obtained     her     undergraduate 
through  the  Morgan  tuition  refund 
is  now  an  assistant  vice-president, 
„   twice  the  salary  she  would  have 
had  she  remained  in  her  secretarial 
,.i.  A  messenger  who  began  particlpat- 
the  tuition  refund  program  after  join- 
clerical  staff  was  appointed  an  offl- 
s<ion  after  obtaining  his  degree,  and  is 
<  aming  almost  at  double  the  salary  he 
have   earned   in   a  normal   clerical 
path.    A    former    mail    clerk    who 
his  way  through  the  ranks  obtained 
uildergraduate  degree  in  business  admin- 
and    now    earns    In    excess    of 
as  a  vice  president  of  the  bank, 
assess  the  tax  ramifications  of  such 
.  stories  I  asked  the  tax  department 
law  firm  to  analyze  the  hypothetical 
!  a  clerical  employee,  who  earned  be- 
$20,000  and  $24,000  during  five  un- 
.^uate    years   (1978-82),   but   secured 
ijesponsibillties  upon  graduation  in  1982 
now  earning  $55,000  per  year.  Assum- 
dependents  or  other  Income  and  ap- 
the  standard  deduction,  this  employ- 
have  paid  about  $13,500  in  federal 
_  taxes  for  1987  alone— almost  $9,000 
than  the  taxes  paid  if  the  employee 
imained  in  a  clerical  position  and  were 
$29,000. 

,    this    employee    had    received 

ll.SOb  in  tuition  reimbursements  for  each  of 
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the  undergraduate  years,  the  total  tax  for- 
gone by  the  government  over  five  years 
would  have  amounted  to  some  $3,090.  or 
only  one-third  of  the  total  Increased  tax 
which  the  employee  paid  in  a  single  year  as 
a  result  of  this  education.  In  fact,  using  rea- 
sonable assumptions,  we  calculate  that,  over 
the  five-year  period  1982  through  1987.  the 
federal  government  would  realize  a  900% 
return  on  Its  Initial  tax  "investment"  in  this 
employee— receiving  more  than  $28,000  in 
additional  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  employ- 
ee's Improved  education.  Even  if  a  reasona- 
ble interest  rate  were  taken  into  account  in 
calculating  forgone  revenues,  the  return  on 
investment  would  exceed  500%. 

Over  the  employee's  working  life,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  modest  investment  under  Sec- 
tion 127  would  be  repaid  many  times  over  in 
increased  taxes. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  rough  cut  analysis. 
For  some  workers,  the  projected  tax  reve- 
nues would  be  less  than  the  example 
chosen— for  others,  the  tax  revenues  would 
be  higher.  It  Is  fair  to  assimie,  however, 
that— for  most  workers— the  Increased  train- 
ing made  possible  by  Section  127  translates 
into  higher  adjusted  gross  Income— and 
higher  taxes.  When  this  information  is 
taken  into  account,  the  projected  losses  at- 
tributed to  Section  127  evaporate. 

By  contrast,  if  this  program  is  allowed  to 
die,  many  workers  will  be  forced  to  abandon 
their  education.  It  Is  also  Important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  these  programs  rarely  ap- 
proach being  a  "free  ride."  Many  workers  al- 
ready spend  a  good  deal  of  their  own  money 
for  books  and  tuition,  with  employer  assist- 
ance picking  up  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
Adding  a  tax  burden  on  top  of  these  costs 
may  cause  many  workers  to  forego  or  post- 
pone their  educations.  To  the  extent  work- 
ers drop  out  of  these  programs,  no  tax  reve- 
nue is  generated.  More  important,  the  op- 
portunity is  lost  or  delayed  to  enhance  the 
competitive  skills  of  the  workforce. 

This  program  also  succeeds  in  providing 
training  opportunities  to  workers  without 
the  bureaucracy  and  costs  attendant  to  the 
administration  of  grants  programs.  It  en- 
ables employers  and  employees  alike  to 
choose  the  kind  of  training  program  that 
best  suits  employee  needs,  and  allows  em- 
ployees and  employers  to  set  the  pace  of 
their  training,  an  important  consideration 
for  employees  who  often  must  juggle  their 
educational  program  with  work  and  family 
commitments.  To  the  extent  that  It  becomes 
necessary  to  substitute  direct  grants  for  Sec- 
tion 127,  this  flexibility  is  lost.  Further- 
more, it  is  obvious  that  Section  127  can  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  to  workers  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  direct  aid  programs, 
since  the  employers  and  the  employees 
themselves  pick  up  the  lion's  share  of  the 
cost,  including  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  program. 

For  these  reasons,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the  re- 
newal of  Section  127.  It  is  a  successftd  pro- 
gram, and  worthy  of  your  support.  The  task 
of  keeping  this  country  competitive  is  too 
important  to  allow  this  program  to  expire. 

I  ask  that  a  recent  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle discussing  the  Impact  of  Section  127  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

I  am  available  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  may  have. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24, 1988] 
A  Cabzer-Ikfrovememt  Tax  Break  Ends 

(By  Lee  A.  Daniels) 
After  becoming  a  telephone  service  repre- 
sentative four  years  ago.  Tanya  Davis  took 


several  courses  in  Journalism  and  magazine 
publishing  to  pursue  her  dream  of  a  career 
in  the  field. 

Her  quest  was  helped  by  the  tax-free  re- 
imbursement from  her  employer.  New  York 
Telephone,  for  her  course  fees  at  New  York 
University's  School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. 

But  Ms.  Davis  put  her  dream  on  hold  in 
December,  with  the  expiration  of  the  Feder- 
al program  that  had  allowed  the  tax-exempt 
payments  for  any  kind  of  educational 
courses. 

The  lapse  of  the  program,  under  which 
employers  were  paying  at  least  $70  million 
annually  in  tuition,  affects  millions  of  work- 
ers, particularly  those  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  wage  scale.  While  companies  can  contin- 
ue to  reimburse  employees  for  educational 
courses,  the  workers  have  to  Include  the 
money  as  taxable  Income. 

USED  BT  MILLIONS 

The  expected  drop  in  the  number  of 
people  taking  courses  under  those  circum- 
stances could  have  a  sharp  impact,  especial- 
ly on  two-year  colleges,  which  many  people 
attend  part  time,  and  on  such  four-year  in- 
stitutions as  N.Y.U.  that  offer  a  broad  varie- 
ty of  continulng-educatlon  programs. 

More  than  seven  million  workers,  most 
with  salaries  below  $30,000,  have  used  the 
tax  provision  for  educational  courses  over 
its  nine-year  history,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Training  and  Development, 
a  Washington-based  organization  of  train- 
ing professionals.  Some  companies  have 
used  the  provision  to  retrain  workers  due  to 
be  laid  off. 

Under  the  provision,  people  enrolled  in 
courses— even  some  not  related  to  the  job- 
paid  for  them,  then  were  reimbursed  by 
their  companies  when  they  got  their  grades. 

Companies  have  varying  rules  and  limits, 
but  Ms.  Davis,  who  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  English  from  Rutgers  University 
in  1981,  was  able  to  receive  up  to  $1,825  a 
year. 

If  she  were  to  continue,  she  would  have  to 
pay  $530  more  In  Federal  taxes  on  the 
money  she  received  from  the  company,  and 
that  Is  an  added  tax  burden  she  says  she 
cannot  handle  on  her  $30,000  salary. 

"The  phone  company's  been  excellent 
about  supporting  me,  but  I  can't  afford  it 
now,"  said  Ms.  Davis. 

Company  payment  for  job-related  courses, 
a  far  more  restrictive  category,  is  still  tax 
free. 

Supporters  of  reimbursement  are  confi- 
dent the  tax  exemption  will  be  renewed,  al- 
though few  will  make  any  predictions  this 
election  year. 

SUPPORT  IN  CONGRESS 

Representative  Frank  J.  Guarinl,  a  New 
Jersey  Democrat  who  is  the  lead  House 
sponsor  of  a  measure  that  would  make  the 
provision  a  permanent  feature  of  the  tax 
code,  said:  "There  is  no  question  Congress 
wants  this  program.  I've  got  over  260  co- 
sponsors  thus  far." 

Support  appears  equally  strong  in  the 
Senate,  where  a  measure  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  Democrat  of 
New  York,  has  more  than  40  cosponsors. 
Congress  has  renewed  the  provision  by  large 
margins  the  two  previous  times  It  has  ex- 
pired. 

Colleges  and  universities,  labor  unions  and 
corporations  are  also  pushing  strongly  for 
the  provision's  renewal.  "The  lapse  is  al- 
ready causing  problems,"  said  Gregory  A. 
Humphrey,  director  of  legislation  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 


Mr.  Humphrey,  co-chairman  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  Employee  Educational  Assistance, 
and  representatives  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
said  that  the  Presidential  campaign  and 
concern  about  the  deficit  have  muddled  the 
situation. 

A  DISTRESSING  SIGNAL 

Aaron  Feinsot,  Dean  of  Professional  and 
Industry  Programs  at  New  York  University, 
said  even  the  temporary  lapse  of  the  pro- 
gram "is  a  distressing  signal  to  people  who 
are  pushing  to  improve  their  skills.  It  seems 
hypocritical,  especially  with  so  much  em- 
phasis on  increasing  American  competitive- 
ness. ^  . 

The  benefit  of  the  program  was  esUb- 
llshed  by  a  1985  study  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Training  and  Development.  The 
study  reported  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  work- 
ers taking  advantage  of  the  program  earned 
less  than  $15,000  a  year,  and  50  percent 
earned  less  than  $30,000  annually.  More 
than  90  percent  took  courses  to  improve  job 

skills. 

The  average  amount  of  tuition  aid  per 
worker  under  the  program  totaled  $491. 

John  Robinson,  a  spokesman  for  Motorola 
Inc.,  which  has  97,000  employees  worldwide, 
said  that  more  than  3,900  of  its  United 
States  employees  have  taken  courses.  "It's 
been  very  beneficial  for  our  employees,  and 
for  us,  too."  he  said,  "because  the  employees 
bring  their  new  skiUs  back  to  the  work- 
place."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  CHANG 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
before  you  today  to  offer  a  brief,  but 
well  deserved  testimonial.  Our  country 
received  its  birthright  from  a  multi- 
tude of  people  from  niunerous  lands 
who  gathered  on  our  shores  to  found  a 
new  nation.  The  Chinese  pioneer  had 
a  tremendous  impact  on  California 
and  our  Nation  in  its  formative  years. 
It  is  therefore  well  deserved  to  com- 
mend an  honorable  statesman  who  has 
devoted  his  efforts  to  conunemorating 
the  Chinese,  Mr.  David  Chang. 

Mr.  Chaaig,  a  Riverside  restaurateur, 
is  largely  responsible  for  establishing 
the  Chinese  Pavilion,  a  memorial  in 
Riverside.  The  Chinese  Pavilion 
honors  and  celebrates  the  growth  and 
cultural  heritage  the  Chinese  have 
contributed  to  our  Nation.  I  congratu- 
late the  leadership  and  foresight 
which  have  resulted  in  the  successful 
completion  of  the  pavilion. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Mr.  Chang  was 
chosen  to  preside  as  grand  marshall  of 
the  Third  Annual  Riverside  Citrus- 
Heritage  Parade  and  Festival.  Appro- 
priately, he  has  also  been  recognized 
as  "Humanitarian  of  the  Year"  by 
both  the  Rotary  Club  and  Moreno 
Valley. 

Mr.  Chang  has,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
service,  been  an  active  leader.  By  his 
word  and  deed,  and  demonstrates  the 
principles  and  characteristics  of  a  true 
humanitarian. 

Mr.  President,  I  Imow  I  am  joined  by 
hundreds  of  others  in  honoring  Mr. 
Chang,  a  deeply  compassionate  human 
being,  for  a  job  well  done. 


ISRAELI  STATEHOOD'S  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  are  friends  of  Israel  have  spe- 
cial occasion  for  pride  as  Israel  ob- 
serves the  40th  anniversary  of  its 
statehood.  As  an  outpost  of  democra- 
cy, a  nation  of  true  commitment  to 
Western  values,  and  a  reliable  ally  of 
our  own  country,  Israel  deserves  the 
support  and  good  wishes  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  of 
congratulation  I  sent  to  His  Excellen- 
cy Yitzhak  Shamir,  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel,  on  this  occasion. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  April  20.  1988. 
His  Excellency  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
Prime  Minuter  of  Israel,  Prime  MinisUr'a 
Office,  Hakirya,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  Forty  years 
ago,  men  and  women  of  good  will  carved  a 
new  nation  out  of  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
shore to  fulfill  an   ancient  promise.  The 
fruits  of  that  promise  still  live  today,  thanks 
to  the  courage  and  determination  of  you 
and  your  people. 

As  1  reflect  on  the  four  decades  of  trial 
and  triumph  that  make  up  the  history  of 
the  sUte  of  Israel,  I  am  truly  proud  to  have 
been  on  the  side  of  your  great  experiment.  I 
know  that  all  of  Israel's  friends  in  America 
must  feel  the  same  pride  and  emotion  on 
the  occasion  of  this  important  anniversary. 
I  look  forward  to  Israel's  next  forty  years, 
and  beyond,  with  confidence  in  the  firmness 
of  its  leadership  and  the  continued  kindness 
of  its  God,  who  did  so  many  years  ago 
"bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good 
land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  (Ex.  3:8). 
Respectfully, 

Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.* 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Elaine 
Neenan  of  my  staff  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  consider- 
ation of,  and  votes  on,  S.  1220,  the 
AIDS  Research  and  Information  Act 
of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  REPORT  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  next  week,  com- 
mittees may  file  reported  executive  or 
legislative  calendar  business  on  We- 
denesday.  May  4,  from  10  a.m.  until  5 
p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  as  to  whether  or  not  the  follow- 
ing calendar  orders  have  been  cleared 
on  his  side,  these  being  on  the  execu- 
tive calendar:  Calendar  Orders  num- 
bered 607,  609,  610,  612,  613,  615,  and 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Foreign  Service  which  are 
found  on  page  6  of  the  executive  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.     GRAMM.    They    have    been 
cleared.  Mr.  Leader.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 
Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

my  friend. 


I   ask 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PLACED  ON 

CALENDAR-SENATE  JOINT 

RESOLUTION  300 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  300,  designating  the 
week  of  May  8  through  May  14,  1988, 
as  "Just  Say  No  Week."  and  that  It  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR- 
H.R.  2889 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  2889.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Frances  Silver,  and  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
aforementioned  calendar  orders  on  the 
executive  calendar:  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  confirmed  en  bloc,  the 
motion  to  reconsider  en  block  be  laid 
on  the  table;  that  the  President  be  Im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominees;  that  for  any  Senators 
who  have  statements  on  any  of  the 
nominations,  those  statements  appear 
appropriately  In  the  Record;  that  the 
nominees  appear  severally  on  the 
Record;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr  GRAMM.  There  Is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  State 

George  Arthur  TraU  III,  of  Pennsylvania. 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 


UMI 


9052 

of  the 
public 


Jnited  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
I  if  Malawi 

_^   Edward  Moose,  of  Maryland,   a 

nember  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 

of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 

_.  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 

[Jnited  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 

'  ScncBTftl 

Walker  Taylor.  Jr.,  of  Texas  of 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
of  counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordihary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Unltedlstates  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Togo 
U.S1 


Georfe 
career 
ice. 

bassad4r 
of  the 
public 

Rush 
career 
ice,  cla4s 


clais 


Akms  Control  amb  Disarmamekt 

Agency 
,_  P.  Murphy.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Disarmament  Agency. 


Georfe 

deputy 
and 


1  )EPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

Ranc  olph  J.  Agley.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
memb*  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Saint 
Lawreqce  Seaway  Development  Corp. 
Department  of  Commerce 
Donila   P.   Tuttle,   of   California,    to   be 
deputy  secretary  of  Commerce. 
Nominations  Placed  on  The  Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
'.  Algayer,  and  ending  Roger  H.  Rob- 
which  nominations  were  received  by 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
Recors  of  April  12.  1988. 


Alan 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


o 


BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

I  senator    from    Tennessee,    Mr. 

who  is  presiding  over  the  Senate 

late  hour,  9:35  p.m.  I  thank  him 

,  work  in  the  Senate  at  this  late 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  get  Pre- 

Officers  as  the  usual  thing.  I  am 

see  him  back  among  us.  He 

hale  and  hearty,  notwithstand- 

very  rigorous  journeys  aroimd 

country.  We  aU  are  happy  that  he 

with  us. 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
qiiorum. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
jdll  call  the  roll, 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
roll. 


tlie: 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 


ADJOURN  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
during  that  period  of  morning  biisi- 
ness  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NO  MOTIONS  OR  RESOLUTIONS  OVER,  UNDER  THE 
RULE,  TO  COBCE  OVER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  call  of  the  calendar  be  waived,  and 
that  no  motions  or  resolutions  over 
under  the  rule  come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  27,  1988: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

JAN  W.  MARES.  OP  CONNECTlCTrr.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE.  VICE  PAUL  PREE- 
DENBERG. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

WENDY  M0N80N  DEMOCKER.  OP  VmOINlA.  TO  BE 
AN    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    OP    TRANSPORTATION. 
VICE  DALE  A.  PETR08KEY.  RESIGNED. 
ACTION  AGENCY 

JANE  A.  KENNY.  OP  VIROINIA.  TO  BE  DEPUTY  DI- 
RECTOR OP  THE  ACTION  AGENCY.  VICE  HENRY  M 
VENTURA.  RESIGNED. 
With-  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

MARIAN  NORTH  KOONCE.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  J3.  1B«0. 
REAPPOINTMENT. 


ADJOURN  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourrunent 
until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
9:40  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  April  28,  1988,  at 
9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  27,  1988: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

GEORGE  ARTHUR  TRAIL  III.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  MINISTER  COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSA- 
DOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC 
OPJ4ALAWI. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  MOOSE.  OP  MARYLAND.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSA- 
DOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC 
OP  SENEGAL.  

RUSH  WALKER  TAYLOR.  JR..  OP  TEXAS.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OP  COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY AND  PLENIPOTENTLARY  OP  THE  UNTTED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OP  TOGO. 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

GEORGE  P.  MimPHY.  JR..  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  UA  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

RANDOLPH  J.  AGLEY.  OP  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OP  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  OP  THE  SAINT 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

DONNA  P.  TUTTLE.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE.  

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMrFMENT  TO  RBBPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  SENATE. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ALAN 
W  ALGAYER.  AND  ENDING  ROGER  H.  ROBINSON. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  ON  APRIL  H.  1888. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  ^  „  . , 

Gracious  God.  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,  we  offer  to  You  our  prayer, 
praise,  and  thanksgiving  for  all  the 
good  gifts  of  life.  During  this  time  we 
are  especially  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Your  loyal  son.  Melvin  Price, 
who  labored  in  this  place  with  distinc- 
tion and  commitment  for  so  many 
years.  We  are  grateful  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  noble  tasks  and  ever  mindful  of 
his  grace  among  us.  May  Your  bene- 
diction be  with  him  and  may  Your 
comforting  spirit  be  with  his  family 
and  those  he  loved.  We  pray  this  in 
Your  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  271,  nays 
119.  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 


[Roll  No.  68] 

YEAS— 271 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Byron 

Callahan 


Cardin 

Carper 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 


DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzcl 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 


Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Banning 


Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmcier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Roller 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Martha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

NAYS-119 

Burton 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 


Pickle 

Price 

(^uillen 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Rinaldo 

Hitler 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Slenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Dannemeyer 

Daub* 

Davis  (ID 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fawell 

Fields 


Gallegly 

Madigan 

Schuette 

Gallo 

Marlenee 

Sensenbrenner 

Gekas 

Martin  (ID 

Shays 

Gingrich 

McCandless 

Sikorski 

Goodling 

McCoUum 

Skeen 

Hansen 

McDade 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Hasten 

McGrath 

Smith  (TX) 

Hefley 

Meyers 

Smith.  Denny 

Henry 

Miller  (OH) 

(OR) 

Herger 

Molinari 

Smith.  Robert 

Hiler 

Moorhead 

(NH) 

Holloway 

Morella 

Smith.  Robert 

Hopkins 

Murphy 

(OR) 

Hunter 

Nielson 

Snowe 

Hyde 

Oxley 

Solomon 

Inhofe 

Parris 

Stump 

Ireland 

Pashayan 

Sundquist 

Jacobs 

Penny 

Swindall 

Kolbe 

Porter 

Thomas  (CA) 

Konnyu 

Pursell 

Upton 

Kyi 

Regula 

Vander  Jagt 

Lagomarsino 

Rhodes 

Vucanovich 

Leach  (lA) 

Ridge 

Walker 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roberts 

Weber 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rogers 

Wheat 

Lightfoot 

Roth 

Whittaker 

Uoyd 

Roukema 

Wolf 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Young  (AK) 

Lukens.  Donald    Saxton 

Young (FL) 

Lungren 

Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Bentley 

Guarini 

Richardson 

Biaggi 

Kemp 

Roe 

Boulter 

Latta 

Savage 

Bustamante 

Mack 

Schumer 

Campbe"- 

Markey 

Spence 

Carr 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Chapman 

Mavroules 

Stokes 

Dixon 

Mica 

Tauzln 

Downey 

Moody 

Wax  man 

Duncan 

Nichols 

Williams 

Dymally 

Oberslar 

Wilson 

Emerson 

Owens  (NY) 

Wise 

Gibbons 

Rahall 

Wortley 

Gregg 

Ray 

an- 


D  1024 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

RELATIONS  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 

ATIONS TO  SIT  ON  THURSDAY. 
APRIL  28.  1988,  AND  FRIDAY. 
APRIL  29,  1988,  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  5-minute 
rule  on  Thursday,  April  28,  1988,  and 
Friday,  April  29,  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  ranking  minority 
member. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  .s  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The 


UMI 


to 

New 


thii 


There 


SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
'  "ork? 

was  no  objection. 


D  1025 

OPPOSE  MEXICAN 
DECERTIFICATION 

(Mil  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
perm  ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minui  e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remai  ks.) 


dr  ig 


Mr 

today 

ble 

drug 
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ating 
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If 
President 
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In 
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friendly  government  and  one  of  our 
most  important  allies  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  It  should  be  opposed. 


.]  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  focus  attention  on  the  possi- 
d^ertification  of  Mexico  in  their 
:ontrol  effort.  The  President  re- 
certified that  Mexico  is  cooper- 
fully  with  the  United  States  in 
„  enforcement  efforts. 
( Congress  votes  to  overturn  the 
_„/s  certification  that  Mexico 
ijeen  cooperating  fully  with  the 
States  in  combating  drug  traf- 
it   will  do  more   harm   than 
n  the  war  against  drugs. 
,  udging  Mexico's  efforts  to  assist 
t  nited  States  in  the  war  against  il- 
irugs.  we  may  fault  Mexican  ef- 
in  some  areas,  but  we  cannot 
the    substantial    nature    of 
contribution    and    their    many 
actions.  Drug  seizures  by  Mexi- 
a^ithorities  in  1987  were  up  signifi- 
and  crop  eradication  increased 
he  1986  levels.  Nearly  10,000  in- 

were  arrested  in  Mexico  for 

trafficking  last  year.  One-fourth 
Mexico's  military  are  deployed  in 
,  war. 

percent  of  the  Mexican  Attor- 

4Jeneral's  budget  is  dedicated  to 

war.  Since  1982,  a  total  of  155 

agents  and  soldiers  have  been 

in    antidrug    operations,    and 

more   have   been   permanently 

ed. 

. ,  this  is  not  a  record  of  failure. 

facts  just  do  not  present  evi- 

that  Mexico  has  refused  to  co- 

with  our  drug  control  efforts. 

is  not  a  record  that  should  be 


d-ug 


decertification    could 
a  key  issue  in  the  upcoming 
Presidential    elections.    The 
likely  President  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
has  declared  one  of  his  na- 
priorities  for  his  country  will  be 
of  narcotics  trafficking.  De- 
certilication  would  make  a  more  con- 
structive bilateral  relationship  politi- 
impossible  for  him.  Those  politi- 
(lements    in    Mexico   opposed    to 
ties  to  the  United  States  would 
boost  from  decertification. 
Otter   bilateral   interests   will   also 
Every  aspect  of  our  relation- 
with  Mexico  including  trade,  in- 
immigration     and    border 
cooperation,  will  be  adversely  af- 
The  decertification  resolution 
uiuiecessary  condemnation  of  a 
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WE  NEED  ACID  RAIN 
LEGISLATION  NOW 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
of  Canada  will  address  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  and  raise  an  issue  of 
mutual  importance  to  our  two  coun- 
tries, that  is,  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 

While  experts  in  the  field  had  until 
recently  maintained  that  only  fresh- 
water organisms  in  inland  lakes  were 
vulnerable  to  acid  rain,  recent  reliable 
statistics  point  for  the  first  time  to  evi- 
dence that  acid  rain  is  now  a  major 
threat  to  marine  life  in  Atlantic  coast- 
al waters. 

LasL  week,  the  National  Audubon 
Society  reported  that  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey  ranked  highest  in  the 
Nation  in  concentrations  of  acid  rain 
during  a  monitoring  of  rainfall  in 
March.  My  colleagues  should  know 
that  37  other  States  recorded  rain 
with  high  acid  contents. 

These  disturbing  reports  force  me  to 
call  once  again  on  my  colleagues  in  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  to 
break  the  deadlock  on  this  issue.  This 
House  must  pass  a  Clean  Air  Act  over- 
haul this  year  to  eradicate  the  envi- 
ronmental scourge  that  is  acid  rain. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  step  up  the 
negotiations  and  conclude  an  acid  rain 
accord  with  the  Canadians.  Where 
natural  resources  are  in  danger,  we 
must  help  save  them  before  they  are 
forever  lost  to  us. 


lar.  Hopefully,  other  States  will 
follow.  Nurses  who  now  have  fewer 
years  for  training  than  the  new  re- 
quirements call  for  can  be  grandfa- 
thered in  and  take  continuing  educa- 
tion. 

As  we  look  ahead  we  are  going  to 
need  more  nurses'  training  facilities 
and  more  financial  help  for  young 
women  going  into  nursing.  We  must 
look  for  other  ways  to  get  them.  And 
we  must  compensate  nurses  adequate- 
ly. It's  going  to  take  a  lot  more  good 
nurses  to  make  home  health  care 
work. 


WE  NEED  MORE  NURSES' 
TRAINING  FACILITIES 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  effects  of  Medicare  regulations  re- 
quiring shorter  hospital  stays  is  an  in- 
crease in  home  health  care.  This  in- 
crease will  be  multiplied  many  times 
when  Congress  passes  the  legislation 
sponsored  by  Representative  Pepper  to 
provide  long-term  home  health  care 
for  all  chronically  ill  persons. 

The  result  of  this  increase  in  caring 
for  sick  people  at  home  will  be  a  need 
for  many  more  nurses.  More  nurses 
will  be  needed  not  only  to  provide 
good  home  care  but  also  to  train  fami- 
lies in  caring  properly  for  their  sick 
members  at  home. 

Nurses  will  require  additional  train- 
ing to  handle  these  new  responsibil- 
ities. Thirty-four  States  have  passed 
laws  which  tighten  their  nurses'  trairi- 
ing  requirements  and  make  them  simi- 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  VERSUS 
CHICAGO  CUB  FANS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is 
about  to  throw  a  spit  ball  at  Chicago 
Cubs  fans.  The  FCC  is  planning  to 
issue  a  previously  undisclosed  final 
rule  to  reinstate  syndicate  exclusivity, 
which  would  put  superstations,  like 
WGN  in  Chicago,  out  of  business. 

While  Cubs  fans  have  already  suf- 
fered the  indignity  of  seeing  their 
team  forced  to  play  under  the  lights, 
they  are  now  being  kept  in  the  dark  by 
the  FCC,  which  has  abandoned  stand- 
ard administrative  procedures,  and  not 
allowed  comment  on  the  new  rule  by 
interested  parties,  or  by  the  public. 
Cubs  fans  and  nationwide  viewers  of 
other  WGN  programs  are  now  in  a 
game  against  the  FCC  team  which  has 
sharpened  its  spikes,  scuffed  the  ball, 
stolen  our  signals  and,  worst  of  all,  not 
told  us  where  or  if  the  game  will  be 
played. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cubs  fans  have  two 
outs  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  The 
count  is  three  and  two.  The  ball  has 
been  doctored  and  the  umpires  are 
working  for  the  other  team.  Fans  of 
the  team  that  gave  the  Nation  Ernie 
Banks  and  Leo  Durocher  are  at  the 
plate.  And  now  the  FCC  is  about  to 
rule  that  they  have  to  wear  a  blind- 
fold. 

The  FCC  should  play  by  the  rules, 
or  not  play  at  all. 


INDIVIDUAL  RECOURSE 
AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  legislature,  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government  of  this 
great  country.  I  respectfully  call  on 
members  of  the  judicial  branch  to  re- 
consider their  decision  to  review  the 
right  of  minorities  to  sue  private  indi- 
viduals in  civil  rights  matters. 


Just  as  we  know  that  governments 
are  made  up  of  individuals  we  know 
that  individuals  are  capable  of  discrim- 
ination as  reprehensible  as  the  actions 
of  any  government. 

Just  as  elected  officals  should  do  ev- 
erything to  avoid  divisiveness  among 
individuals  of  different  views  and  opin- 
ions, so  should  members  of  our  High- 
est Court  continue  to  guarantee  all  in- 
dividuals recourse  against  discrimina- 
tion regardless  of  its  source.  Individ- 
uals should  not  be  asked  to  endure  in- 
sidious discrimination  simply  because 
it  emanates  from  a  nongovernmental 
entity. 

American  society  is  still  faced  with 
racism  as  a  challenge  to  overcome. 

Supreme  Court  Justices  are  the  very 
last  ones  who  should  be  asking  us  to 
set  aside  this  challenge  let  alone  turn 
in  the  other  direction. 


REPEAL  THE  TRANSPONDER 
MANDATE 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker  once  again, 
the  Federal  Government  has  mandat- 
ed a  national  policy  that  refuses  to 
consider  regional  differences.  I  am 
speaking  of  laws  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  subsequent  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, that  force  small  aircraft 
owners  to  purchase  and  install  mode  C 
transponders. 

While  the  transponder  requirement 
may  be  justified  in  large,  metropolitan 
areas,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  in 
areas  like  Caldwell,  Moscow,  and  Sand- 
point,  ID.  Even  Idaho's  busiest  airport 
in  Boise  lacks  the  concentrated  air 
traffic  that  would  justify  the  high  cost 
of  installing  transponders. 

Yet  most  of  these  aircraft  fall  under 
the  congressional  transponder  man- 
date and  the  proposed  FAA  rules  that 
accompany  it.  Mode  C  transponders 
will  be  required  in  any  plane  that 
makes  just  one  flight  per  year  into 
Boise,  or  even  into  Coeur  d'Alene, 
which  happens  to  be  on  the  edge  of 
the  Spokane  airport's  radar  scope. 

This  requirement  is  unnecessary  in 
Idaho,  unfair  to  my  constituents,  and 
unacceptable  to  me.  To  address  this 
problem,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  the  congressional  mode  C 
transponder  mandate.  My  bill,  which 
is  a  companion  measure  to  S.  2317,  will 
not  limit  the  FAA's  ability  to  ensure 
safe  conditions  in  our  airspace.  It  will 
give  the  FAA  the  flexibility  to  man- 
date mode  C  transponders  only  in 
areas  where  they  are  truly  needed. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
LOBBYING  EFFORT 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rcmsirks. ) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  board  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  [LSC]  hired  two  law 
firms  to  lobby  Congress  to  reduce 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. Upon  learning  of  the  board's 
decision,  I  do  not  know  if  I  was  more 
confused  or  more  astonished. 

In  explaining  the  board's  decision, 
LSC  President  John  Bayly  stated  that 
the  organization  had  made  "some- 
thing of  an  innovation  in  Government 
relations"  and  that  reduced  funding 
would  improve  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  by  prompting  volun- 
tary aid  by  private  lawyers  and  others. 

Again,  I  did  not  know  if  I  was  more 
confused  or  more  astonished  at  this 
logic. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  pro- 
vides vital  and  necessary  legal  services 
to  the  economically  needy.  Until  this 
year.  President  Reagan,  in  his  budget 
requests,  had  recommended  zero  fund- 
ing for  LCS.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
rejected  this  recommendation.  In- 
stead, I  wish  that  we  could  have  in- 
creased funding  for  LSC.  However,  I 
realize  the  economic  constraints  that 
we  labor  under.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
clear  from  our  consistent  funding  ac- 
tions that  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  LSC. 

Once  the  board's  decision  became 
public,  congressional  outrage  was  swift 
and  the  board  wisely  decided  to  re- 
verse its  earlier  action,  which  obvious- 
ly contradicted  congressional  intent 
and  may  have  been  illegal.  I  can  only 
hope  that,  in  the  future,  the  board 
would  expend  as  much  time,  energy, 
and  creativity  in  serving  those  in  need 
as  they  do  in  pursuing  their  own 
agenda. 


WHERE  IS  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP  ON  THE  ACID 
RAIN  ISSUE? 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
now,  the  President  has  been  an  easy 
target  to  hit  when  it  comes  to  acid 
rain.  They've  portrayed  the  President 
as  a  one  man  show  in  the  effort  to  kill 
acid  rain  control— as  the  Goliath  with 
the  power  to  stop  any  Federal  re- 
sponse. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you.  He  has  a  lot  of 
help  from  my  friends  across  the  aisle. 
Just  look  at  the  track  record  of  the 
Democrats  over  the  past  several  years. 

An  acid  rain  bill  has  never  been  re- 
ported from  the  democratically  con- 


trolled Elnergy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Democratic  leadership  has 
never  allowed  the  House  to  vote  on  an 
acid  rain  bill,  and  the  first  time  an 
acid  rain  bill  was  ever  reported  from  a 
Senate  committee  was  during  Republi- 
can control. 

It's  true.  The  administration  is  no 
great  supporter  of  acid  rain  control, 
but  where  is  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  Congress?  Where  is  the  acid 
rain  bill  to  present  to  the  President? 
When  will  the  House  be  given  its  first 
opportunity  to  vote  on  an  acid  rain 
bill? 

It's  time  that  we  stop  talking  about 
causes  of  acid  rain,  stop  spending  bil- 
lions on  more  research  and  start  get- 
ting the  job  done— before  it's  too  late. 

Delaying  on  acid  rain  is  an  environ- 
mental gamble  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  take. 


PALESTINIAN  PEOPLE  DESERVE 
THE  RIGHT  OF  SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  Ted  Koppel  and  ABC  had  a  spe- 
cial on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  matter. 
It  was  tremendous. 

ABC-TV  and  Ted  Koppel  must  be 
commended  for  tackling  this  contro- 
versial matter.  The  problem  is  that 
ABC  and  Ted  Koppel  are  about  the 
only  Americans  doing  anything  about 
it.  It  seems  that  Congress  has  turned 
its  back  on  this  issue  and  the  silence  in 
Washington  is  still  deafening. 

The  Palestinian  people  deserve  the 
right  of  self-determination.  They  de- 
serve their  own  free  nation  and  they 
must  be  recognized  as  a  free  nation. 

The  Palestinians  as  well  must  recog- 
nize Israel  as  a  sovereign  nation  and 
America  must  stand  with  Israel  but 
that  does  not  mean  we,  here  in  Amer- 
ica, should  turn  our  back  on  the  Pales- 
tinian people. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  push  peace; 
get  everybody  in  that  troubled  region 
to  sit  down.  It  should  not  be  Ted 
Koppel  and  ABC;  it  should  be  the 
leaders  of  America  who  have  invested 
a  lot  of  money,  our  taxpayer  dollars  in 
the  Mideast. 

I  say  that  the  Palestinian  people  are 
also  God's  children  and  America 
should  treat  everybody  the  same. 

I  hope  the  Congress  would  listen  and 
that  more  Members  would  speak  out 
on  this  issue. 

Thank  God  for  the  courage  of  ABC- 
TV. 
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3CHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
irjtroducing   the   Bounty   Hunter 
1988.    This    legislation    will 
those  who  turn  in  drug  dealers 
„  the  informants  half  of  the 
,  assets.  Back  in  the  wild  West, 
luld  make  $50  or  $100  for  turn- 
criminals.  Some  made  a  living 
this  and  they  were  called  bounty 
Drug    pushers    today    have 
than  just  a  horse  and  a  gun— 
lave  mansions  and  yachts,  and 
lurs   and   fancy   cars.   Receiving 
.  that  ill-gotten  booty  is  appro- 
compensation  for  putting  deal- 
pushers    behind   bars.    Let's 

the    incentive    for    young 

who  see  the  dealers  profit  from 
Crime  shouldn't  pay.  but  stop- 
drime  should. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


BOUNTY  HUNTER  ACT  OF 
1988 

SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
„..  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


PLYING  IN  AMERICA  IS 
WEALTHIER  AND  SAFER 
DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
„..  to  address  the  House  for  1 
,e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

DURBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
of    Representatives    can    take 
in  the  vote  we  cast  on  July  13. 
As  a  direct  result  of  our  vote  in 
of  an  amendment  to  ban  smok- 
flights  of  2  hours  or  less,  flying 
is  healthier  and  safer.  Be- 
last  Saturday.  April  23.  over 
of  the  airline  passengers  in 
_     are     enjoying     smoke-free 
„.  and  the  report  so  far  is  that  we 
made  a  smooth  transition  under 
lew  law. 

important.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
triggered      another      national 
on  smoking  and  health.  My  col- 
.^„  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
on  the  television  without  hearing 
the  dangers  of  tobacco.  There  is 
to  be  done  on  Capitol  Hill. 
.  Speaker,  we  need  to  make  this 
on  smoking  on  shorter  flights  per- 
;.  At  the  present  time  it  is  only 
„„  for  2  years.  We  need  to  extend 
ban  to  all  airline  flights.  If  it  is 
from    a    health    and   safety 
on  short  flights,  it  is  equally 
on  longer  flights, 
also  need  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
^„  products  to  our  young  Ameri- 
who  can  be  hooked  for  life  on 
.,  fatal  habit.  America  is  way  ahead 
Its  elected  officials  on  this  issue, 
the  health  of  our  Nation  we  must 

our  efforts  to  promote  sensi- 

regulation  of  smoking. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  TAKE  ACTION  ON 
ACID  RAIN 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  as  we  receive  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada,  we  should  stand  tall 
and  applaud  enthusiastically  for  the 
leader  of  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
north,  a  nation  for  whom  we  have 
such  great  respect  and  so  much  in 
common,  is  one  of  our  best  friends  in 
the  world,  and  best  friends  are  hard  to 

come  by.  ,.  *v.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  so  much  that 
unites  these  two  great  nations,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  are 
working  out  the  free  trade  agreement 
harmoniously.  We  have  solid  coopera- 
tion on  mutual  defense  characterized 
by  our  commitment  to  NATO. 

But,  when  we  come  to  our  environ- 
ment, our  friends  to  the  north  think 
we  have  taken  leave  of  our  senses.  We 
turn  our  backs  on,  rather  than  em- 
brace, meaningful  action  on  acid  rain. 
We  repeat:  study,  study,  study  like  it  is 
some  form  of  mantra.  This  cancer  in 
the  sky  is  destroying  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Kean  of  New 
Jersey  said  it  well.  If  all  we  do  is  study 
the  problem,  we  will  end  up  with  the 
best-documented  environmental  disas- 
ter in  history. 

It  is  time  for  action  on  acid  rain.  The 
President  should  listen  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  we  should  respond. 
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NATIONAL  DOWNS  SYNDROME 

MONTH 
(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  1988  as  "National 
Down's  Syndrome  Month." 

I  introduced  a  similar  resolution  last 
year,  and  it  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  Down's  syndrome  is  a 
chromosomal  disorder  which  usually 
causes  delays  in  physical  and  intellec- 
tual development.  The  exact  cause  and 
prevention  of  Down's  syndrome  are 
currently  unknown,  and  there  is  a 
wide  variation  in  mental  abilities,  be- 
havior, and  physical  development  in 
individuals  with  this  condition. 

One-quarter  of  a  million  families  in 
the  United  States  are  affected  by 
Down's  syndrome,  and  600  people  with 
this  disorder  may  live  in  each  of  the 
435  congressional  districts. 

This  annual  effort  to  designate  Oc- 
tober as  "National  Down's  Syndrome 
Month "  is  intended  to  create  greater 
public  awareness  and  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  Down's  syndrome.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 


April  27,  1988 

ETHICS  REFORM 
(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  want  to  know  why  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  applied  "revolving 
door"  laws  to  itself.  It  is  time  that  we 
respond.  But  we  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  subjecting  this  body  to  unrea- 
sonable restrictions  on  our  ability  to 
represent  those  who  have  elected  us. 

The  ethics  bill  recently  passed  in  the 
Senate  is  paved  with  good  intentions, 
but  that  is  about  all.  In  fact,  much  of 
the  Senate  debate  centered  on  wheth- 
er the  bill  can  eventually  pass  consti- 
tutional muster.  The  bill  would  effec- 
tively prohibit  Members  of  the  Hoiise 
from  receiving  information  or  advice 
from  former  colleagues.  The  result 
could  be  a  weakening  of  our  represent- 
ative Government  and.  for  Members,  a 
life  after  Congress  that  is  shackled  by 
an  unfair,  burdensome,  and  financially 
punishing  law. 

We  and  our  Government  benefit  as 
no  other  in  being  rejuvenated  by  regu- 
lar infusions  of  talented  and  con- 
cerned citizens.  This  would  not  be  pos- 
sible if  employment  opportunities 
were  unduly  restricted  when  individ- 
uals return  to  the  private  sector.  As  we 
consider  ethics  reform  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  we  must  work  to  fashion  a  bill 
that  is  responsive  to  the  public's  real 
concern  and  the  needs  of  this  great  in- 
stitution and  that  protects  the  special 
relationship  that  elected  Members 
have  in  representing  constituents. 


ApHl  27,  1988 
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THE  FAA'S  FAILURE  TO 

INVESTIGATE  TEXAS  AIR 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  there  was  a  consumer  crisis  in 
aviation  for  airline  passengers,  yet  the 
FAA  ignored  it.   They   failed  to   act 
until  the  House  took  action,  until  we 
passed   legislation   in   this   body   last 
year.  Then  they  adopted  a  watered- 
down  consumer  protection  provision.  I 
drew   a  parallel   to   today's  so-called 
comprehensive  investigation  of  Conti- 
nental and  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Until  re- 
cently,   the    FAA    denied    that   there 
were  catastrophic  management  prob- 
lems with  Texas  Air  and  abuses  by  the 
management    of    that    conglomerate. 
That  was  until  a  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  262,  began  to  gain  support 
in  this  body  with  almost  200  cospon- 
sors.  I  believe  that  they  have  gone  for- 
ward again  with  a  watered-down  at- 
tempt to  divert  legislation  that  is  nec- 
essary in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
still  support  and  vote  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  262  so  that  we  can 


have  a  full,  and  complete  auid  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  Texas  Air  and 
its  subsidiaries. 


CLEAN  AIR 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  better  air  pollution  con- 
trol and  environmental  management 
in  our  country  today.  We  do  not  rely 
enough  on  our  technological  re- 
sources, nor  do  we  sufficiently  encour- 
age the  development  of  new  technolo- 
gy to  achieve  significant  air  quality 
improvements  consistent  with  commu- 
nity growth  and  industrial  expansion. 

If  Congress  can  produce  flexible  leg- 
islation that  will  provide  effective  en- 
vironmental protection  and  make  it 
cost  effective,  we  can  then  rely  upon 
the  entire  cooperation  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  air  quality  control  will  be  a 
long-term  solution  incorporating  na- 
tional resources,  not  a  short  term  fix 
it.  simply  slapping  decade-old  controls 
which  apparently  are  not  doing  the 
job  today. 

Extension  of  the  deadlines  for  EPA 
sanctions  will  not  solve  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  all  of 
these  extensions  for  EPA's  sanctions 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we 
come  up  with  a  workable  plan  to  solve 
the  problem  permanently. 


to  the  path  of  difficulty  in  develop- 
ment and  also  destruction  and  death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Members 
would  look  at  this  legislation  that  I 
have  introduced  to  place  on  the  Con- 
trolled Substance  List  at  least  one  of 
those  steroids,  the  so-called  D-ball.  or 
Dianabol  which  has  been  found  by  the 
PDA  to  have  absolutely  no  medical  use 
whatever  in  this  country.  People  are 
making  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  dollars  trading  in  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  it  is  time  that  we  took  a 
firm  stand  here  on  the  Federal  level. 


STEROID  USE  IN  AMERICA 
(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
talk  about  the  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  drug  problem  that  besets  us 
today,  there  is  one  insidious  problem 
that  unfortunately  has  not  gotten  the 
attention  that  I  believe  it  needs.  That 
is  the  problem  of  steroid  use  in  Amer- 
ica. There  is  particular  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  this  because  it  affects  in 
many  cases  our  young  people  who  be- 
lieve it  is  the  path  toward  either  pro- 
fessional football  careers,  or  body 
building,  or  something  else  good.  In 
fact,  use  of  steroids  is  particularly 
damaging  to  young  people  as  they  go 
through  their  growth  years.  It  also 
has  tremendous  problems  with  respect 
to  development  of  cancer,  kidney  dis- 
ease, heart  disease,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  some  of 
our  institutions,  among  them  includ- 
ing the  NFL,  have  not  taken  a  serious 
enough  approach  to  them  and  have 
left  the  idea  that  somehow  this  is  a 
secret  medicine  that  people  can  use  to 
build  themselves  stronger  and  strong- 
er. Unfortunately,  it  leads  them  down 
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WHY  ARE  WE  SENDING  ACID 
RAIN  TO  CANADA? 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  ad- 
dresses the  joint  session  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  too  polite  to  say  it.  but  what  he 
should  say  to  us  as  a  body  is.  "Why  are 
you  doing  this  to  us.  your  neighbor? 
Why  do  you  continue,  the  United 
States,  to  send  pollution  to  us  in  the 
form  of  acid  rain  to  destroy  Canadian 
forests,  to  destroy  Canadian  aquatic 
life,  to  dpstroy  our  culture  and  our 
economic  viability?" 

He  will  be  too  kind  to  say  that,  but 
he  should  walk  right  down  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  address  us  and 
say.  "Please  take  action  in  the  area  of 
acid  rain.  It  is  critical  to  our  interna- 
tional relationship.  Instead  of  sending 
us  this  dark  cloud  of  poison  known  as 
acid  rain,  send  us  friendship  and  send 
us  warmth  and  send  us  clouds.  Instead 
of  sending  us  the  toxicity  that  comes 
from  the  sulphur  emissions  of  these 
coal-fired  plants  in  the  Midwest,  clean 
up  your  Midwest  and  clean  up  your 
coal-fired  plants  so  that  we  can  have 
an  honest  and  fair  relationship." 

This  is  what  the  Prime  Minister 
wants  and  it  is  what  we  as  a  nation 
and  a  good  neighbor  deserves  to  give 
Canada.  We  should  no  longer  continue 
down  the  path  of  bad  neighbors,  but 
should  go  down  the  path  of  good 
neighbors  and  address  the  acid  rain 
issue  in  a  way  which  will  reduce  this 
toxic  waste  which  we  are  now  dumping 
on  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada. 


OUR  SOLID  WASTE  CRISIS 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses the  adverse  effects  of  improper 
disposal  of  solid  waste  on  the  environ- 
ment and  that  hopefully  creates  in- 
creased opportunities  for  making  recy- 
cling of  wastes  a  success  at  the  local 
level. 


We  all  recognize  the  landfill  crisis 
facing  our  Nation  today.  As  States  and 
local  governments  come  to  grips  with 
planning  for  their  long-term  needs  for 
properly  disposing  of  wastes,  several 
messages  are  usually  repeated.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  we  see  the 
strong  benefits  of  recycling,  but  many 
institutional  barriers  for  making  it  an 
effective  part  of  local  solid  waste  man- 
agement programs  remain.  New  Jersey 
has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  moving 
forward  with  important  new  recycling 
programs  which  will  help  us  come  to 
grips  with  our  solid  waste  disposal 
needs. 

In  developing  the  legislation  that  I 
introduced.  I  have  identified  two  prin- 
ciples that  should  be  considered  in  de- 
ciding what  the  next  steps  should  be. 
First,  we  should  make  sure  that  we 
have  available  all  the  options  for  all  of 
the  principle  materials  that  make  up 
municipal  waste— including  paper, 
glass,  aluminum,  and  other  metals. 

We  have  become  a  packaged  society. 
We  value  the  convenience  foods  we 
can  enjoy  so  readily.  We  welcome  the 
ease  of  opening  the  freezer  and  enjoy- 
ing a  wide  range  of  food  choices.  We 
enjoy  the  choice  of  aluminum,  glass, 
and  now  plastic  beverage  bottles  pack- 
aged in  many  ways. 

It  is  the  byproducts  of  that  conven- 
ience—the packaging  materials  made 
from  paper,  metals,  glass,  plastics,  ce- 
ramics, and  aluminum  and  coated  with 
a  wide  variety  of  printing  inks  and 
other  potentially  hazardous  materi- 
als—that have  become  an  increasing 
part  of  municipal  wastes. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 
adverse  environmental  impacts  of  im- 
proper disposal  of  these  and  other 
waste  materials.  The  number  of  mu- 
nicipal sanitary  landfills  has  shrunk 
from  about  18,500  in  1979  to  less  than 
10,000  today. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  princi- 
ple—that of  encouraging  further 
progress  at  the  national  level  on  recy- 
cling. Clearly  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  municipal 
recycling  programs.  They  are  very 
closely  tied  to  local  municipal  services. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  im- 
portant assistance  tools  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  provide  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  recycling. 

For  any  recycling  system  to  be  suc- 
cessful there  are  four  components 
which  must  be  in  place.  First,  the  recy- 
clable material  must  be  collected. 
Next,  the  material  must  be  sorted  into 
generic  type,  if  the  collection  system 
involves  mixed  products.  Then  the 
quality  of  the  recovered  material  must 
be  enhanced  through  reclamation. 
And  finally,  the  recycled  material 
must  be  sold  into  adequate  end-use 
markets. 

Although  we  have  seen  great  strides 
in  recycling  of  paper,  glass,  and  alumi- 
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the  past,  plastics  is  a  relative 
.er  to  recycling.  This  probably 
from  the  tremendous  increase 
years  in  the  use  of  plastic 
_  materials, 
legislation    that    I    introduced 
deals  with  these  issues  in  a 
manner.  My  bill  tackles 
jroblems  in  several  ways, 
o ;,  the  bill  designates  the  Center 
F  lastics    Recycling    Research— at 
i€  rs  University  in  New  Jersey— as 
national  center  for  plastics  recy- 
The  center  shall  establish  and 
le   a  clearinghouse   of   informa- 
1  elating  to  plastics  recycling.  It 
•  four  other  colleges  and  uni- 
es   to   assist   in   conducting   re- 
activities. These  satellite  cen- 
develop  new  uses  for  recycled 
materials. 

,  the  bill  establishes  a  program 

the  Department  of  Education 

I  educational  programs  for 

„^  school  students  and  others 

dangers  of  improperly  disposed 

and  of  the  benefits  of  recy- 

If  we  can  convince  our  next  gen- 

to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  im- 

of  recycling,  we  can  probably 

._-  to  ensure  the  success  of  recy- 

ef forts  everywhere. 

mally,  the  bill  establishes  a 

clearinghouse  on  recycling  in- 

The  National   Bureau   of 

under  the  Department  of 

has  long  had  a  strong  role 

t^j'hnology  information  areas  and 
be  an  appropriate  source  of  in- 
fer   citizens    and    govern- 
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What  they  failed  to  say  was  they  were 
not  going  to  stop  testing  the  booster 
that  the  coorbital  Asat  is  launched  on, 
or  using  the  tracking  system  needed  to 
locate  U.S.  spacecraft,  or  developing 
the  targeting  solutions  for  U.S.  space- 
craft. Nor  did  they  say  they  would 
stop  enhancing  their  guidance  system 
required  to  locate  and  home-in  on  the 
target  spacecraft. 

They  also  failed  to  say  they  would 
stop  developing  laser  systems  or  dis- 
mantle the  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems that  could  be  used  as  an  Asat. 
And  they  did  not  say  that  space  sys- 
tems were  excluded  from  their  doc- 
trine to  use  electronic  warfare  tech- 
niques against  enemy  warfighting  sys- 
tems. 

No,  all  the  Soviet  Union  did  was  say 
that  they  no  longer  needed  to  test  a 
system  that  they  began  developing  m 
the  1960's,  declared  operational  in  the 
seventies  and  had  successful  results 
with  for  a  decade.  So.  what  they  have 
done  is  use  a  unilateral  declaration  to 
play  to  world  opinion  and  to  allow 
some  Members  of  Congress  to  force 
the  United  States  to  stand  down  from 
even  developing  its  own  capability. 

Now,  why  allow 'the  Soviet  Union  to 
maintain  control  over  space? 

I  believe  that  we  should  end  this 
moratorium  and  get  on  with  our  na- 
tional policy  of  deterring  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  on  this  resolution 
and  to  call  on  the  United  States  to  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  ap- 
proach the  United  Nations  to  embargo 
arms  to  the  belligerents  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  and  let  the  United  States 
take  the  high  ground  and  the  leader- 
ship position  in  bringing  an  end  to  this 
war. 


included  in  the  bill  is  an  ex- 
.  study  requirement  regarding 
than  plastics  wastes,  to  be  co- 
with  the  study  on  plastic 
required    under    the    Marine 
.^  Pollution  Research  and  Con- 
Vet.  This  expanded  study  will  pro- 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  all 
disposed  of  articles. 
I  have  included  a  demon- 

program   to   encourage   new 

rmovative  approaches  to  recycling 

.  The  scope  of  these  efforts  will 

,„.  facilitating  collection  and  sep- 

on  of  recyclable  wastes,  identifica- 

of  outlets  for  recyclable  materials, 

)f  recyclable  materials,  and  devel- 

nt  of  waste  to  energy  facilities. 

must  solve  our  solid  waste  crisis. 

recycling    of    plastic    and 

wastes  and  better  disposal  prac- 
are  much  of  the  answer.  I  hope 
colleagues   will   join   me   in   this 
to  provide  those  answers. 
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t4e  need  for  ASAT  TESTING 
(I  [r.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
per  nission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mirute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renarks.)  _  . 

Nr.  McEWEN.  The  Soviet  Union 
pul  licly  announced  a  moratorium  on 
coo  rbital  Asat  testing  in  August  1983. 


U  N  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

SHOULD    PROMPLTY    PASS    AN 
ARMS  EMBARGO  AGAINST  BEL- 
LIGERENCE IN  IRAN-IRAQ  WAR 
(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ^  ^  , 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
the  United  Nations  approved  Resolu- 
tion 598.  the  cease-fire  resolution 
against  the  belligerents  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that 
that  cease-fire  has  been  essentially 
meaningless,  only  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  United  Nations  when  it  has 
come  to  the  idea. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  further  res- 
olution that  calls  on  the  United  States 
to  approach  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
to  promptly  pass  an  arms  embargo 
against  the  belligerents  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  can  be  one 
central  feature  in  ending  this  war.  If 
we  can  starve  the  belligerents  in  this 
conflict  from  getting  further  ship- 
ments of  weapons,  perhaps  we  can 
force  both  sides  to  the  table  to  end 
this  most  brutal  of  wars.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  benefit  the  United 
States  and  benefit  the  entire  free 
world  by  removing  so  many  of  the 
risks  that  we  face  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  by  having  our  people  out  in  the 
gulf  trying  to  insure  freedom  of  navi- 
gation. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  435  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4264. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap-  - 
propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
April  26.  1988,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill,  as  modified  by  the 
amendments  contained  in  section  4  of 
House  Resolution  435,  is  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  and  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

An  amendment  striking  out  section 
902  of  said  substitute,  as  modified,  is 
considered  as  having  been  agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified,  as  amended,  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  4264 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECT10\  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989". 

SEC.  2.  ORGANIZATIOS  OF  ACT  INTO  DIMSIOSS. 

This  Act  is  divided  into  three  divisions  as 
follows: 

(1)  Division  A— Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorizations. 

(2 J  DivUion  B— Military  Construction  Au- 
thorizations. ■ 

(3)  Division  C— Other  National  Defense 
Authorizations. 


DIVISION  A— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

AVTHORIZATIONS 

TITLE  l—PROCVREMENT 

Part  A— Funding  Authorizations 

SEC.  191.  ARMY. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  procurement 
for  the  Army  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  $2,958,988,000. 

12)  For  missiles,  $2,686,700,000. 

(3)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, $2,966,100,000. 

(4)  For  ammunition,  $2,026,600,000. 

(5)  For  other  procurement,  $4,242,818,000, 
of  which— 

(A)  $895,671,000  is  for  tactical  and  support 
vehicles: 

(B)  $2,504,499,000  is  for  communications 
and  electronics  equipment;  and 

(C)  $875,948,000  is  for  other  support  equip- 
ment 

SEC.  102.  SA  VY  ASD  MARINE  CORPS. 

(a)  Aircraft.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  procurement  of 
aircrajt  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1989  in 
the  amount  of  $8,936,466,000. 

lb)  Weapons.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989 
for  procurement  of  weapons  (including  mis- 
siles and  torpedoes)  for  the  Navy  in  the 
amount  of  $5,823,802,000.  Funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  available  as  follows: 

(A)  For  ballistic  missile  programs, 
$1,872,538,000. 

(Li  For  other  missile  programs, 
$3,056,358,000. 

(C)  For  torpedo  programs,  $699,054,000,  as 
follows: 

For  the  MK-48  torpedo  program, 
$431,014,000. 

For  the  MK-50  torpedo  program, 
$198,547,000. 

For  the  Vertical  Launched  ASROC  pro- 
gram, $17,552,000. 

For  the  modification  of  torpedoes  and  re- 
lated equipment,  $3,289,000. 

For  the  torpedo  support  equipment  pro- 
gram, $25,988,000. 

For  the  antisubmarine  warfare  range  sup- 
port program,  $22,664,000. 

(D)  For  other  weapons,  $108,440,000,  of 
which  $19,449,000  is  for  the  MK-15  close-in 
weapon  system  and  $54,557,000  is  for  the 
close-in  weapon  system  modification  pro- 
gram. 

(E)  For  spares  and  repair  parts, 
$87,412,000. 

(c)  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion for  the  Navy  in  the  amount  of 
$9,056,100,000.  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  avail- 
able as  follows: 

For  the  Trident  submarine  program, 
$1,368,100,000. 

For  the  SSN-688  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program,  $1,493,600,000. 

For  the  SSN-21  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program,  $1,488,000,000. 

For  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  exten- 
sion program  (SLEP),  $135,400,000. 

For  the  DDG-51  guided  missile  destroyer 
program,  $2,207,300,000. 

For  the  LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship 
program,  $737,500,000. 

For  the  MHC  coastal  minehunter  program, 
$197,200,000. 

For  the  TAO-187  fleet  oiler  program, 
$284,900,000. 

For  the  AO  (Jumbo)  conversion  program, 
$84,900,000. 
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For  the  AOE  fast  combat  support  ship  pro- 
gram, $363,900,000. 

For  the  landing  craft,  air  ctishion  (LCAC) 
program,  $192,600,000. 

For  outfitting  and  post  delivery, 
$343,100,000. 

(d)  Other  Procurement,  Navy.—(1)  Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy  in  the  amount  of  $5,097,386,000. 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  available  as  follows: 

(A)  For  the  ship  support  equipment  pro- 
gram, $675,240,000. 

(B)  For  the  communications  and  electron- 
ics equipment  program,  $1,599,164,000. 

(C)  For  aviation  support  equipment, 
$653,250,000. 

(D)  For  the  ordnance  support  equipment 
.program,  $1,220,671,000. 

(E)  For  civil  engineering  support  equip- 
ment, $109,061,000. 

(F)  For  supply  support  equipment, 
$126,495,000. 

(G)  For  personnel  and  command  support 
equipment,  $486,309,000. 

(H)  For  spares  and  repair  parts, 
$227,196,000. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1989,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  make  available  such  funds 
as  necessary  for  the  5-inch  semi-active  laser 
guided  projectile  program  in  order  to  com- 
plete production  qualification  of  150  of  such 
projectiles,  with  50  to  be  produced  by  each  of 
the  three  established  competitive  sources. 

(e)  Marine  Corps.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  procurement  for  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  amount  of  $1, 305, 295, 000. 

SEC.  103.  AIR  FORCE. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  procurement 
for  the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  $16,413,786,000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  $8,062,081,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement,  $8,064,424,000. 
of  which— 

(A)  $664,986,000  is  for  munitions  and  asso- 
ciated support  equipment; 

(B)  $261,568,000  is  for  vehicular  equip- 
ment; 

(C)  $1,718,088,000  is  for  electronics  and 
telecommunications  equipment;  and 

(D)  $5,419,782,000  is  for  other  base  mainte- 
nance and  support  equipment 

SEC.  104.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  in  the  amount  of  $1,150,500,000. 

SEC.  lOS.  CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZATION  PROGRAM. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  chemical 
demilitarization  program  under  section 
1412  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  1986  (50  U.S.C.  1521  in  the 
amount  t)f  $179,500,000.  of  which— 

(1   $44. 300. 000  is  for  procurement 

(2  $17,900,000  is  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation;  and 

(3  $117,300,000  is  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

SEC.  lOf.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  procurement 
of  aircrajt  vehicles,  communications  equip- 
ment and  other  miscellaneous  equipment 
for  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  National  Guard,  $75,000,000. 


For  the  Air  National  Guard,  $249,750,000. 
For  the  Army  Reserve.  $40,000,000. 
For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $109,512,000. 
For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $250,000,000. 
For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  $66,800,000. 
Part  B— Limitations 

SEC.  in.  ARMY  PROGRAMS 

(a)  ADATS  Air  Defense  Weapon.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  not  obligate  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  pro- 
curement of  the  ADATS  Air  Defense  Weapon 
system  until  the  operational  tests  of  the 
system  are  completed  and— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report— 

(A)  describing  the  results  of  the  testing 
and  presenting  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of 
such  testing;  and 

(B)  certifying  that  based  upon  such  test- 
ing and  evaluation,  the  system  satisfactorily 
demonstrates  that  it  meets  or  exceeds  aU  of 
the  performance  criteria  established  by  the 
Army  for  the  system;  and 

(2)  after  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  submitted  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  submits 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  such  Com- 
mittees a  report  giving  the  Director's  eval- 
uation of  the  results  of  such  testing  and 
evaluation. 

(b)  Tactical  Missile  System.— (1)  None  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  missile  procurement  for 
the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1989  may  6c  used 
for  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System  (other 
than  for  advance  procurement  in  the 
amount  of  $4,300,000  for  production  in 
fiscal  year  1990)  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submits  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report— 

(A)  containing  a  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  total  requirement  for  that 
system  has  been  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  and 

(B)  setting  forth  the  details  of  the  require- 
ment as  established,  the  supporting  analysis 
for  the  requirement  and  the  associated  ac- 
quisition strategy. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  requirement  for  the  Army  Tactical  Mis- 
sile System  cannot  be  established,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  those  committees  notice 
of  that  determination.  Upon  submission  of 
such  notification,  the  Secretary  may  obli- 
gate $76,300,000  for  the  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  System  (MLRS)  program  from 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
101  for  missile  procurement  for  the  Army. 

(3)  Section  106(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  100- 
180  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  1988";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  $81,300,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989". 

(c)  Mortars.— The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  not  obligate  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  procurement  of  120-mil- 
limeter mortars  or  4.2-inch  mortars  (or  for 
procurement  of  ammunition  for  either  such 
mortar)  until  the  Secretary  does  each  of  the 
following: 

(1)  Submits  to  Congress  a  new  master  plan 
for  Army  mortars,  including  a  description  of 
the  status  of  4.2-inch  mortars  (and  the  am- 
munition for  such  mortars)  and  the  status 
of  any  proposed  upgrade  of  such  mortar  or 
ammunition. 
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Completes  the  analysis  (referred  to  as 
Tsenal  Act  analysis")  of  the  cost-effec- 
ss  of  using  domestic  sources  (as  pro- 
under  section  4532  of  title  10.  United 
Code)  for  manufacture  of  120milli- 
mortars  that  was  specified  in  section 
of  Public  Law  99-661. 

,.  \A  Vr  PROGRAMS. 

.   Harrier  Aircraft.— The  Secretary  of 

i  favy  may  not  during  fiscal  year  1989 

into  a  multiyear  contract  for  the  pro- 

lent  of  the  A  V-8B  Harrier  aircraft 

CoNSTRVcnoN  OF  DDG-Sl    Class  De- 

i.— Title  in  of  the  Department  of 

Appropriations  Act,   1988  (as  con- 

„  in  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  100- 

is  amended  in  the  paragraph  under  the 

ing     "Shipbuilding    and     Conversion. 

,  "  by  striking  out  'V  Provided.  That"  in 

tern  relating  to  the  DDG-51  destroyer 

_...  and  all  that  follows  in  that  item 

gh  "at  more  than  two  shipyards". 

13.  AIR  FORCE  PROGRAM. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  au- 

.e  the  Air  National  Guard  to  use  the 

C-130  aircraft  (and  support  equipment 

id  to  such  aircraft)  that  are  in  long- 

,.  storage  at  Air  Force  plant  #6,  Manet- 

( Georgia.  Of  funds  appropriated  for  the 

^orce  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  modifica- 

of  C-130  aircraft.  $35,000,000  shall  be 

only  to  refurbish  such  aircraft  for 

tperational  use. 

14.  .AITHORIZEDMILTIYEAR  CO.VTRACTS. 

Authorized  Programs.— Subject  to  sub- 

(b)  and   (c).   the  Secretary  of  the 

department  concerned  or  the  Secre- 

of  Defense  may  enter  into  multiyear 

Is     in     accordance     with     section 

of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for 

of  the  following: 

CH47  D  helicopter 

Multiple     Launch     Rocket     System 
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T-700  helicopter  engine. 
F-16  aircraft 
Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  pro- 
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AH-64  Apache  helicopters  for  216  heli- 
ers  over  three  years. 
Ml    tanks  for  3.000  tanks  over  five 


CoNDmoNS.—A  multiyear  contract  an- 
ted by  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  en- 
into  unless  each  of  the  follotoing  is  sat- 


(1)   The  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
Congress  a  five-year  defense  plan  that  fully 
s  and  budgets  for  the  appropriate  life- 
•  cost  (including  the  support  costs)  asso- 
ciated with  these  multiyear  programs. 

The  proposed  multiyear  contract  pro- 
I  for  production  at  not  less  than  mini- 
economic  rates  given  the  existing  fa- 


(i)  The  proposed  multiyear  contract— 
(.  \)  achieves  a  10  percent  savings  as  corn- 
pa;  ed  to  the  cost  of  current  negotiated  con- 
tra ;ts 


C) 
mi  Itiyear 


achieves  a  12  percent  savings  as  com- 
to  annual  contracts  if  no  recent  con- 
experience  exists:  or 
in  the  case  of  a  proposed  follow-on 
near  contract,  achieves  savings  of  at 
,  t250.000.000  and  the  required  support- 
budget  documents  were  submitted  with 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  proposed  multiyear  contract  con- 
la^  negotiated  priced  options  for  varying 
Quantities  to  be  procured  over  the  period 
ofihe  contract 


(t) 


(c)  Additional  Conditions  for  Certain 
Programs.— (1)  A  multiyear  contract  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (6)  or  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  not  be  entered  into  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to  Congress  a 
report  containing  the  current  Department  of 
Defense  tank  and  helicopter  total  force  strat- 
egies and  certifying  that  he  approves  those 
strategies. 

(2)  Contracts  under  those  paragraphs  may 
not  begin  until  fiscal  year  1990.  Funds  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1989  may  be  used 
for  advance  procurement  to  initiate  such  a 
contract  in  that  fiscal  year. 

SEC  IIS.  l\TERIM  ISFA.yTRY  A.sri-TASK  WEAPOS. 

(a)  Determination  of  Interim  Infantry 
Anti-tank  Weapon.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  select  an  interim  infantry  anti- 
tank weapon  from  among  the  Milan  11 
weapon,  the  Bofors  Bill  weapon,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Dragon  Generation  III 
weapon.  The  selection  shall  be  based  on  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  which  of  such 
weapons  is  the  most  effective  weapon  on  the 
basis  of  all  of  the  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  of  those  weapons  conducted  as  of 
June  1.  1989.  The  Secretary  shall  manage  the 
program  for  the  weapon  selected  so  that 
such  weapon  is  ready  to  enter  into  low-rate 
initial  production  during  fiscal  year  1990. 

(b)  OTaE  Assessment.— The  Director  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  the  operational  tests 
and  evaluations  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a).  The  Director  shall  submit  a  report  on 
such  assessment  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  June  1,  1989. 

SEC     IIS.    ELECTRONIC    COVSTERME.ASVRES    PRO- 
GRAMS 

(a)  Air  Force  Electronic  Jammers.— (1) 
Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  aircraft  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force  for  common  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  equipment  programs  may  not  be  used 
for  either  the  ALQ-131  Block  II  program  or 
the  ALQ-184  program  until  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  based  upon  a  performance 
competition,  selects  one  of  those  two  pro- 
grams as  the  winning  program  and  submits 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  notice 
of  that  selection.  Upon  making  such  selec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promptly  discontin- 
ue the  program  not  selected,  and  none  of  the 
funds  described  in  the  preceding  sentence  or 
appropriated  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  for  that  program.. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Upgrade  Programs  for 
Certain  Jammer  Systems.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  not  carry  out  an  up- 
grade program  for  the  ALQ-94  or  ALQ-137 
electronic  countermeasures  system,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  carry  out  an 
upgrade  program  for  the  ALQ-126A,  ALQ- 
126B.  or  ALQ-162  electronic  countermeas- 
ures system,  unless  the  upgrade  program  for 
that  system  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  acting  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Command.  Control  Com- 
munications, and  Intelligence. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
prepare  a  report,  in  light  of  the  provisions 
in  paragraph  (1).  describing  what  tactics  or 
alternative  systems  may  be  used  for  protec- 
tion of  EF-111  aircraft  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (for 
review  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense 
for  Command.  Control.  Communications 
and  Intelligence)  and  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  January  IS, 
1989. 


TITLE  n-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST. 
AND  EVALUATION 

Part  A— Funding 

SEC.  iOI.  AITHORIZ AVION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  research,  development 
test  and  evaluation,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $5,221,948,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $9,346,860,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $15,003,014,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $8,593,190,000.  of 
which— 

(1)  $181,900,000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Test  and  Evaluation:  and 

(2)  $133,400,000  is  authorized  for  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

SEC  202.  PROHIRITION  ON  OBLICATION  OF  FINDS 
FOR  CANCELED  ANTISATELLITE 
WE.iPON  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Residual  fiscal  year  1988 
ASAT  funds  may  not  be  obligated  for  the 
ASAT  program. 

(b)  Residual  Fiscal  Year  1988  ASAT  Funds 
Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "residual  fiscal  year  1988  ASAT  funds" 
means  funds  in  the  amount  of  $16,000,000 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  research, 
development  test  and  evaluation  for  the  Air 
Force  which— 

(1)  were  originally  made  available  for  the 
ASAT  program:  and 

(2)  which  remain  available  for  obligation 
following  cancellation  of  that  program  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(c)  ASAT  Program  Defined.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  term  "ASAT  program" 
means  the  program  of  the  Air  Force  to  devel- 
op an  F-15  launched  miniature  homing  ve- 
hicle antisatellite  weapon. 

SEC  ^03.  PROJECTS  OF  THE  DEFE.\SE  ADVANCED  RE- 
SEARCH PROJECTS  AGENCY. 

(a)  Nuclear  Monitoring  Program.— Of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201 
for  the  Defense  Agencies.  $37,600,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  for  the  nuclear  moni- 
toring program. 

(b)  Advanced  Torpedo  PROORAM.-Of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  the  Defense  Agencies,  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  for  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  an  advanced  torpedo. 

SEC  204.  GRANT  FOR  SEMICONDLCTOR  COOPERA- 
TIVE RESEARCH  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Defense  Agencies. 
$100,000,000  shall  be  available  orUy  to  make 
gran's  under  section  272  of  Public  Law  100- 
180. 

SEC  20S.  INTEGRATED  COMMVNICATIONS  NAVIGA- 
TION identification  AVIONICS 
IICNIA)  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Engineering  Development.— Of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$50,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  engi- 
neering development  of  the  joint  Integrated 
Communications  Navigation  Identification 
Avionics  (ICNIA)  program^  Such  amount  is 
in  addition  to  any  other  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  201  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  Department  of  Defense  aircraft 
avionics  programs.  Funds  described  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  may  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  ICNlA 
program. 

(b)  Army  Helicopter  Test  Bed  Prepara- 
tion.—Of    the    amount    available    for    the 


ICNlA  program  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
$3,000,000  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Army  only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
helicopter  test  bed  for  actual  flight  test  qual- 
ification of  the  ICNlA  system. 

Part  B— Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
sec.  211.  finding  for  fiscal  year  i9h9. 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  research,  de- 
velopment test  and  evaluation  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  not  more  than  $3,700,000,000  may 
be  obligated  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. 

Part  C— Strategic  Programs 
sec.  221.  b-ib  bomber  program. 

(a)  Condition  on  Obligation  of  Funds.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  obligate 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
enhancements  or  mission-specific  equip- 
ment or  modifications  for  the  B-IB  aircraft 
until  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  the  report  required 
by  section  243(e)(3)  of  Public  Law  100-180 
(101  Stat  1064).  After  such  report  is  submit- 
ted, funds  may  be  obligated  for  such  purpose 
only  as  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  Report  on  Enhancement  Program.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  total  cost  of  fixes  or  enhancements 
planned  or  programmed  for  the  B-IB  air- 
craft and  a  description  each  type  of  such  fix 
or  enhancement  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  conjunction  with  the  submission 
of  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990 
pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Test  of  Alternatives  to  ALQ-161.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  test  and 
evaluate  alternatives  to  the  incorporation  of 
ALQ-161  jammers  in  Bl-B  aircraft  Fund- 
ing for  such  test  and  evaluation  shall  be  car- 
ried out  within  the  fiscal  year  1989  lest 
budget  of  the  Air  Force. 

SEC.    222.    .ADVANCED    TECHNOLOGY   BOMBER   PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program  Management  Initiative.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require  that  the 
cost  performance,  and  management  initia- 
tive for  the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
program  established  pursuant  to  section  121 
of  Public  Law  100-180  (101  Stat  1040)  in- 
clude the  creation  of  a  full  performance 
matrix. 

(b)  GAO  Cost  Audit  and  Analysis.— The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  perform  an  independent  cost  audit  and 
analysis  of  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  program.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  a  report  on  such  audit  analysis 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  March  1,  1989. 

(c)  Cost  Monitoring  and  Tracking.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  through  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition, 
shall  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  current 
system  for  monitoring  and  tracking  costs  for 
the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  program, 
shall  prepare  an  assessment  of  such  system, 
and  shall  report  the  Secretary's  findings  and 
any  recommendations  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  March  1, 
1989. 

SEC  223.  MX  rail  GARRISON  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Evaluation  of  Launch  Control  Sys- 
tems.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  evalu- 
ate the  feasibility  of  providing  common 
launch  control  systems  for  the  MX  rail-gar- 


rison program  and  the  Small  Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic  Missile  (SICBM)  program.  If  the 
evaluation  demonstrates  that  such  common- 
ality is  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  preserve 
such  commonality  in  those  programs. 

(b)  Program  Concurrency  Review.— The 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
shall  conduct  a  review  of  program  concur- 
rency for  the  MX  rail-garrison  system,  as- 
suming a  date  for  the  initial  operating  ca- 
pability of  the  system  during  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  shall  submit  a  report  on  the 
review  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  conjunction  with  the  submission  of  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(c)  Evaluation  of  Program  by  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  request  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  to  evaluate  the  operational,  techno- 
logical and  logistical  issues  associated  with 
the  MX  rail-garrison  system.  The  Secretary 
shall  request  that  all  appropriate  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  cooperate  with  the  Acad- 
emy in  carrying  out  such  evaluation.  When 
the  evaluation  is  completed,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
evaluation,  including  any  report  submitted 
by  the  Academy  to  the  Secretary.  The  report 
shall  be  submitted  in  both  classified  and  un- 
classified forms.  Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  MX  rail-garrison  program  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  $2,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  evaluation  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(d)  Study  of  Domestic  Vulnerabilities  of 
MX  Rail-Garrison  System.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  request  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  potential  vulnerabilities  of 
the  MX  rail-garrison  system  to  special  oper- 
ations forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  do- 
mestic saboteurs  and  protestors.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
this  study  by  March  1.  1989.  in  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  form.  Of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  MX  rail-garrison  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1989,  $3,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  evaluation  under  this 
subsection. 

(e)  Independent  Assessment  of  Vulner- 
ability OF  MX  Rail-Garrison  System.— The 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
shall  conduct  a  so-called  "Red  Team"  assess- 
ment of  the  vulnerability  of  the  MX  rail-gar- 
rison system.  This  assessment  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1989,  and  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  assessment  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on 
that  date  in  both  classified  and  unclassified 
form.  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
MX  rail-garrison  program  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  $10,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  assessment  under  this  subsection. 

(f)  Submission  of  Reports.— Not  later  than 
15  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thU  Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Servicen 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
the  report  entitled  "System  Threat  Assess- 
ment Report"  associated  with  the  MX  rail- 
garrison  system  and  any  other  report  in  the 
Secretary's  possession  on  that  date  that  re- 
lates to  the  vulnerability  of  the  MX  rail-gar- 
rison system. 

SEC  224.  SMALL  INTERCONTINENTAL  BALLISTIC  MIS- 
SILE PROGRAM. 

(a)  Independent  REVtEW.—The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  in  conjunction  with  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  provide  for 
an  independent  review  of  the  Small  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missile  (SICBM)  pro- 
gram.   The  review  shall  focus  on  ways  to 


reduce  costs  for  that  program  and  shall  ad- 
dress at  a  minimum  the  issues  described  in 
the  accompanying  report  language. 

(b)  Continuation  of  PRoanAM.-Before 
January  20.  1989.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  proceed  rcith  the  implementation  of 
a  plan  to  terminate  the  SICBM  program. 

(c)  Allocation  of  FY  1989  Funding.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  allocate  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  SICBM  program  for  fiscal 
year  1989  in  su£h  a  way  that  as  much  of  the 
critical  subcontractor  base  as  possible  for 
that  program  is  preserved  through  fiscal 
year  1989. 

Part  D— Other  Programs 

.SEC.  23L  ADVANCED  SUBMARINE  TECHNOLOGY  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  FY  89  Funding.— <1)  Of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1989  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  the  Defense  Agencies,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  make  $114,000,000 
available  only  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  Advanced  Submarine  Technology  Pro- 
gram initiated  in  section  211  of  Public  Law 
100-180  (101  Stat  1048).  Amounts  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1989 
may  be  used  only  for  such  program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  use 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
such  program  only— 

(A)  for  revolutionary  submarine  hull  me- 
chanical, and  electrical  technologies;  and 

(B)  for  revolutionary  nonnuclear  propul- 
sion technologies. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  such  program  may  not  be  used  for 
research  relating  to  weapons,  sensors,  or 
communications  equipment  or  for  test  fa- 
cilities. 

(4)  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  such  program  may  be  used  only  for 
exploratory  development  advanced  technol- 
ogy dievelopment  and  (as  necessary)  basic 
research  to  support  the  overall  objectives  of 
the  program. 

(b)  Management  of  Program  by  DARPA.— 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
211(a)  of  Public  Law  100-180  that  the  Ad- 
vanced Submarine  Technology  Program  be 
carried  out  through  the  Director.  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agencies  (DARPA),  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  that  the 
overall  management  of  the  execution  of  such 
program,  including  the  administration  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  program,  be 
vested  in  the  Director.  In  managing  such 
program,  the  Director  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration the  advice  of  the  advisory  board  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  congressional  direc- 
tion as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
process. 

(c)  Purpose  of  Program.— (1)  Congress  es- 
tablished the  Advanced  Submarine  Technol- 
ogy Program  in  light  of  the  large  amount  of 
activity  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of 
naval  submarines  and  the  declining  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  in  submarine  tech- 
nology. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  Advanced  Subma- 
rine Technology  Program  is  to  explore  inno- 
vative state-of-the  art  technologies  for  ad- 
vanced attack  submarines  and  to  augment 
the  existing  United  States  submarine  tech- 
nology base  in  order  to  establish  a  sound 
and  increasing  submarine  technology  base. 

(3)  Congress  recognizes  that  research  and 
development  activities  with  respect  to  sub- 
marine weapons  and  sensors  and  high  den- 
sity innovative  and  advanced  nuclear  plant 
systems  are  necessary  and  important  How- 
ever, in  light  of  the  purpose  of  the  program 
to  augment  the  submarine  technology  base. 
Congress  has  in  this  section  provided  sepa- 
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-ulhorization  for  funding  to  augment 
ti:hnology  base  for  submarine  hull  me- 
~aL  and  electrical  systems, 
•lection  211(al  of  Public  Law  100-180  is 
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by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
\ces  of  paragraph  (1);  and 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 
Five-year  PiAN.—tl)  Not  later  than  60 
^   ifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
S  cretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
7  littees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
,  louse  of  Representatives  a  report  set- 
J  jrth  a  detailed  5-year  plan  for  the  Ad- 
Submarine    Technology    Program. 
„.i  shall  be  a  comprehensive  revision 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
:i)  of  Public  Law  100-180. 
The  report  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
le  the  following: 

Identification  of  each  of  the  technol- 
to  be  studied  or  developed  under  the 
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With  respect  to  each  of  the  technol- 
to  be  developed— 

identification  of  responsibility  for  the 
of  the  program  and  the  manage- 
of  the  program;  and 
milestones  for  obligating  funds  under 
p  -ogram  and  for  major  program  reviews 
■  the  program. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
described  in  subsection  (a)  may  be 
until  the  report  required  by  para- 
.  (V  is  received. 

Annual  Reports.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
,entatives   a   report   at   the  close   of 
_  year  1989  and  annually  thereafter  on 
,  [dvanced  Submarine  Technology  Pro- 
Each  report  shall  describe— 
the  activities  carried  out   under  the 

during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

the  obligation  of  funds  for  the  program 
ig  that  fiscal  year; 

activities  accomplished  under  the  pro- 
during  that  fiscal  year;  and 
ongoing  activities  under  the  program, 
such  report  shall  also  describe  how  the 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
,_.  the  criteria  established  in  the  five- 
plan  for  the  program  set  out  in  the 
under  subsection  (d). 
Program     Duration.— In     providing 
under  this  section  for  the  Advanced 
Technology  Program  for  fiscal 
1989,   Congress  expects  that  the  pro- 
wiU  be  continued  in  the  five-year  de- 
plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  management  of  the  program  uiill 
nue  to  be  executed  through  the  Defense 
Research  Projects  Agency  for  an 

three-to-five  years. 

Prohibition  on  Contractor  Manage- 

—The  Director,  Defense  Advanced  Re- 

fh  Projects  Agency,  may  not  carry  out 

Advanced  Submarine   Technology  Pro- 

i  through  a  single  contractor  or  through 

use  of  management  by  a  public  or  pri- 

shipyard.   The  Director,  in  aUocaling 

under  the  program  and  in  light  of  the 

-ses  of  the  program,  shall  seek  to  award 

funds  to  a  wide  variety  of  recipients. 

2K.  JOIST  A  VIOyiCS  PROGRAM  MANAGEMEST. 

Designation   of  Director    of  Joint 

._  Avionics.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 

designate  a  senior  official  of  the  De- 

of  Defense  (in  one  of  the  military 

or  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 

1  defense)  as  the  Director  of  Joint  Service 

ics.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  sep- 

„  office,  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Serv- 

Avionics  Management  Office,  under  the 
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Director  to  be  responsible  only  for  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Director  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Director  shall  be  designated  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  the  Office  shall  be 
established  not  later  than  120  days  after 
such  date. 

(bl  Responsibilities.— Subject  to  the  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  management  of  joint  avionics  pro- 
grams of  the  military  departments  for  new 
advanced  tactical  aircraft  The  Director 
shall,  based  upon  requirements  stated  by  the 
military  departments  and  other  appropriate 
factors,  determine  the  specifications  of  the 
avionics  system  to  be  acquired  under  any 
such  program.  The  Director  shall  manage 
the  incorporation  of  each  such  avionics 
system  into  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter 
(ATFI  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Advance  Tactical 
Aircraft  (ATAI  of  the  Navy,  the  Light  Heli- 
copter Experiment  (LHXI  aircraft  of  the 
Army,  and  any  other  aircraft  into  which 
such  system  is  to  be  incorporated. 

(cl  Consolidation  of  Funding.— (II  In  im- 
plementing subsections  (a)  and  (bl,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  provide  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  the  consolidation  of  all  funding 
for  such  avionics  programs  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Director. 

(2)  In  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense submitted  as  part  of  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  separately  identify  all 
amounts  requested  for  the  military  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  any  joint  avionics 
program  covered  by  this  sectioru  All  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  shall  be 
promptly  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
Director  designated  under  section  (a). 

(dl  Implementation  Plan.— (II  Not  later 
than  January  15,  1989,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  setting  forth— 

(Al  a  description  of  the  Secretary's  actions 
to  that  date  to  implement  this  section;  and 
(Bl  a  plan  for  the  further  implementation 
of  this  section,  including  the  establishment 
and  staffing  of  the  Joint  Services  Avionics 
Management  Office. 

(21  The  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
include  a  plan  for  the  incorporation  of  each 
avionic  system  to  which  this  section  applies 
into  all  aircraft  into  which,  as  of  the  date  of 
the  report  such  system  is  to  be  incorporated, 
(el  Joint  Avionics.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  joint  avionics  system  is  any 
system  referred  to  in  the  Joint  Integrated 
Avionics  Plan  for  New  Aircraft  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  issued  March 
13  1987 
SEC    233.    IMPROVEMEST  IS   DEFESSE   RESEARCH 

asd   procvremest  liaisos    with 

ISRAEL 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisitioru  shall  assign  to  duty  in  Israel  an 
individual  or  individuals  to  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary liaison  between  the  procurement  and 
research  and  development  activities  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  those  of  the 
State  of  Israel 

SEC  234.  MODIPICATIOS  OF  REPORT  REQVIREIHEST 
COSCERMSG  UESIG.\ATIOS  OF  MAJOR 
SO.X-SATO  ALLIES. 

Section  110S(fl  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987 
(Public  Law  99-661;  100  Stat  39671  is 
amended— 

(II  by  inserting  "to  be  added  or  deleted 
from  the  existing  designation  of  countries" 
in  paragraph  (II  after  "countries";  and 


(21  by  inserting  "added  or  deleted  from  the 
designation  of  countries  eligible  for  such 
participation" in  paragraph  (21  after  "coun- 
tries". 

SEC    233.   PROHIBITIOS  OS  TESTISG  ELECTROMAG- 
SETIC  PILSE  IS  CHESAPEAKE  BA  »'. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  carry 
out  an  electromagnetic  pulse  program  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  in  connection  with  the 
Electromagnetic  Pulse  Radiation  Environ- 
ment Simulator  Program  for  Ships  (EM- 
PRESS in. 

SEC   23S.   AVAILABILITY  OF  PROCVREMEST  FVSDS 
FOR  LIVE-FIRE  TESTISG  PROGRAMS 

Section  2366(bl(3l  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may,  in  the  case  of  any  such  testing,  provide 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  such  testing  (and 
for  evaluation  of  such  testingi  from  funds 
available  for  procurement  of  the  system 
being  tested.  The  amount  provided  for  such 
testing  and  evaluation  of  any  such  system 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  not  exceed  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  the  amount  made  available  for  procure- 
ment of  that  system  for  that  fiscal  year. ". 
TITLE  m-OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Part  A  —A  uthoriza tions  of  Appropria tions 

SEC  30L  OPERATIOS  ASD  MAISTESASCE  FCSDISG. 

(al  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  for  operation  and  maintenance  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $22,003,279,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $24,807,800,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,842,000,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $21,850,400,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $7,721,100,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  $794,900,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $979,200,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  $77,500,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $1,033,900,000. 

For       the       Army       National       Guard, 
$1,797,000,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$1,971,000,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  $4,300,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$3,500,000. 

For  Environmental  Restoration,  Defense, 
$500,000,000. 

For  Goodwill  Games,  $5,000,000. 

For  Humanitarian  Assistance,  $13,000,000. 

(b)  General  Authorization  for  Contin- 
gencies.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  subsection  (al,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary— 

(II  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs: 
and 

(21  for  unbudgeted  increases  as  the  result 
of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  activities  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a>. 

SEC  392.  WORKISG  CAPITAL  FVSDS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  provid- 
ing capital  for  working-capital  funds  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund,  $306,900,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund,  $204,700,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund, 
$206,900,000. 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund,  $25,000,000. 


.SEC  j«.  hcmasitarias  assistasce. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  amount  authorized  in 
section  301  for  humanitarian  assistance 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
transportation  for  humanitarian  relief  for 
persons  displaced  or  who  are  refugees  be- 
cause of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Of  the  amount  authorized  in 
such  section  for  such  purpose,  not  more 
than  $3,000,000  may  be  used  for  distribution 
of  humanitarian  relief  supplies  to  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  organization  at  or 
near  the  border  between  Thailand  and  Cam- 
bodia 

(bl  Authority  To  Transfer  Funds.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  not  more  than  $3,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization in  section  301  for  humanitarian 
assistance  to  provide  for  (II  paying  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  providing  the  transpor- 
tation described  in  subsection  (a),  and  (21 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  trans- 


al  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987  (Public  Law  99-661:  100  Stat  38561,  or 
section  331  of  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-180:  101  Stat  10781  takes 
place,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  plans  to  provide 
such  transportation. 

Part  B— Limitations 

sec.  311.  prohibitios  os  fisa.wisg  certais  ac- 
tivities by  direit  aphropriatioss 

(a)  Prohibition.— During  fiscal  year  1989, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  take  any 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  planning  or  convert- 
ing the  operation  of  an  activity  specified  in 
subsection  (bl  from  operation  as  an  activity 
financed  by  the  Nai'al  Industrial  Fund  (as 
authorized  by  section  2208  of  title  10,  United 
States  Codel  to  operation  as  an  activity  fi- 
nanced by  direct  appropriations. 

(bl  Activities   Covered.— An   activity  re- 


portation  assets  for  the  distribution  of  relief    fgrred  to  in  subsection  (al  is  any  of  the  fol- 


supplies  in  the  country  of  destination. 

(cl  Transportation  Under  Direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.— Transportation 
provided  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  in  section  301  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(dl  Means  of  Transportation  To  Be 
Used.— Transportation  for  humanitarian 
relief  provided  with  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  section  301  for 
humanitarian  assistance  shall  be  by  the 
most  economical  commercial  dr  military 
means  aimilable,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  use  means 
other  than  the  most  economical  available. 
Such  means  may  include  the  use  of  aircraft 
and  personnel  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

(el  Availability  of  Funds.— Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
section  301  for  humanitarian  assistance 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriations  Act 

(fl  Reports.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives two  reports,  one  of  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  other 
not  later  than  June  1,  1989.  Each  such 
report  shall  contain  (a^  of  the  date  on  which 
the  report  is  submittedl  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

(II  The  total  amount  of  funds  obligated  for 
humanitarian  relief  under  this  section,  sec- 
tion 331  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661;  100  Stat  38561.  and  section  331  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
180;  100  Stat  1078). 

(21  The  number  of  scheduled  and  complet- 
ed flights  for  purposes  of  providing  humani- 
tarian relief  under  this  section  and  section 
331  of  each  such  Act 

(31  A  description  of  any  transfer  (includ- 
ing to  whom  the  transfer  is  madel  of  excess 
nonlethal  supplies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense made  available  for  humanitarian 
relief  purposes  under  section  2547  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

(gl  Notification.— At  least  21  days  before 
transportation  of  humanitarian  relief  pro- 
vided with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  in  section  301  for  humani- 
tarian assistance,  section  331  of  the  Nation- 
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lowing: 

(II  Naval  Avionics  Center.  Indianapolis. 

(21  Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory. 
Port  Hueneme. 

(31  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Lake- 
hurst. 

SEC  312.  PROHIBITIOS  OS  JOIST  ISE  OF  DOBBISS 
AIR  FORCE  BASE  WITH  CIVIL  AVIA- 
TIOS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  allow  joint  use  of 
Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  at  Marietta,  Geor- 
gia, with  civil  aviation. 

SEC  313.  PROHIBITIOS  OS  PCRCHASE  OF  TOSHIBA 
PRODHTS  FOR  RESALE  IS  MILITARY 
EXCHASGE  STORES 

No  product  manufactured  or  assembled  by 
Toshiba  America,  Incorporated,  or  Toshiba 
Corporation  (or  any  of  its  affiliates  or  sub- 
sidiaries) may  be  purchased  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  resale  of 
such  product  in  a  military  exchange  store  or 
in  any  other  morale,  welfare,  recreation,  or 
resale  activity  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (either  directly  or  by  concession- 
aire). 

SEC  314.  OSE-YEAR  EXTESSIOS  OF  LIMITATIOS  OS 
ARMY  DEPOT  MAISTE.\A.\CE  AY.Vfl/.VK. 

(a)  One-Year  Extension.— Section  314  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
180;  101  Stat  1074)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1988"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal  year  1989  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1989"  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1990". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1988. 

SEC  3li.  PROHIBITIOS  OS  C0\T«.4fT/.VC  OCT  FOR 
PERFORM  A  SCE  OF  CERTAIS  MAISTE- 
SA.\CE  Fl  SCTIO.SS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not— 

(A)  review  any  covered  maintenance  func- 
tion under  the  procedures  and  requirements 
of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circu- 
lar A-76  (or  any  successor  administrative 
regulation  or  policy):  or 

(B)  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  perform- 
ance by  contractor  personnel  of  any  covered 
maintenance  function. 

(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "covered 
maintenance  function"  means  a  mainte- 
nance function  that— 

(A)  on  October  1.  1988,  is  being  performed 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty;  and 


(B)  is  categorized  in  accordance  tcith  De- 
partment of  Defense  regulation  or  policy  as 
an  organizational  or  intermediate  level 
maintenance  function  for  trainer  aircraft 

(b)  Transition  Provisions.— (1)(A)  With  re- 
spect to  any  maintenance  function  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary 
of  Defense— 

(i)  shall  terminate  the  OMB  Circular  A-76 
review  of  such  function;  and 

(ii)  shall  convert  the  performance  of  such 
function  back  to  performance  by  memt>ers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty. 

(B)  A  function  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  is  an  organizational  or  intermediate 
level  Department  of  Defense  maintenance 
function  for  trainer  aircraft  which— 

(i)  on  October  1.  1988,  is  under  review 
under  OMB  Circular  A-76;  and 

(ii)  before  such  review  was  performed  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty 
and  was  converted  to  performance  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  civilian  employees  in 
contemplation  of  such  review. 

(2)(A)  WiOi  respect  to  any  maintenance 
function  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  that 
is  being  performed  by  contractor  personnel 
on  October  1,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  convert  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tion back  to  performance  by  memtters  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  either  of  the  following: 

(i)  The  expiration  of  the  contract 

(HI  The  opportunity  to  exercise  an  option 
to  renew  the  contract 

(B)  A  function  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  is  an  organizational  or  intermediate 
level  Department  of  Defense  maintenance 
function  for  trainer  aircraft  which— 

(i)  was  converted  to  performance  by  con- 
tractor personnel  as  a  result  of  a  review 
under  OMB  Circular  A-76; 

Hi)  before  such  review,  was  performed  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty: 
and 

(Hi)  was  converted  to  performance  by  con- 
tractor personnel  after  January  1.  1985. 
Part  C— Permanent  Law  Changes 

SEC.  Ml.  UMITATIOS  OS  PRIVATE  OPERATIOS  OF 
COMMISSARY  STORES 

Section  2482  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Any  contract  for 
such  operation  of  commissary  stores  by  a 
private  person  shall  not  provide  for  or  allow 
the  contractor  to  carry  out  functions  for  the 
procurement  of  products  to  be  sold  in  such 
stores  or  to  engage  in  functions  relating  to 
the  overall  management  of  a  commissary 
system  or  the  management  of  any  such  store. 
Such  functions  shall  be  carried  out  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  approve. ". 

SEC  322.  LIMITATIOS  OS  ALLOWABLE  COSTS  ISDER 
CERTAIS  SERVICE  CO.STRACTS  PER- 
FORMED OVERSEAS 

(a)  Certain  Costs  Not  Allowable.— Sec- 
tion 2324(e)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(LI  Costs  of  severance  pay  paid  by  the 
contractor  to  foreign  nationals  employed  by 
the  contractor  under  a  service  contract  per- 
formed outside  the  United  States,  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  such  severance 
pay  paid  in  any  case  exceeds  that  paid  in 
the  industry  involved  under  the  customary 
or  prevailing  practice  for  firms  in  that  in- 
dustry providing  similar  services  in  the 
United  States,  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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'IMi  In  the  case  of  a  contractor  providing 
ikii  .g  services  outside  the  UniUd  States 
me  mbers  of  the  armed  forces  and  employ- 
he  UniUd  Stales- 
he  amount  of  <I)  any  loss  incurred  by 
C(  ntractor    arUing  from    uncollectible 
made  by  the  contractor  to  customers 
the  contract,  and  (Ilf  any  loss  arising 
I  ncollectible  checks  cashed  by  the  con- 
tracto  -for  such  customers:  and 

any  cost  incurred  by  the  contractor 
(IJ  amounts  due  on  any  delin- 
loan  made  by  the  contractor  to  a  cus- 
under  the  contract,  and  (II)  any  dis- 
check cashed  by  the  contractor  for 
d  customer". 

Effective  Date.— Subparagraphs  (LI 
I  Ml  of  section  2324(e>(ll  of  title  10. 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  sAall  apply  with  respect  to  any  contract 
t  i  into,  extended,  or  renewed  after  the 
J.  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the 
c  f  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

J  3.    AlTHORITt    T(>   CO.vn.ME   SIPPORT  Of 
SCOniSG  AiriVITIKS  OVERSEAS. 

.  \vTHORiTV.—(ll  Chapter  155  of  title  10. 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
end  the  follounng  new  section: 

Scouting:   cooperation   and  assistance   in 
m  arms 

Subject  to  subsection  (bi,  the  Secre- 
:oncemed  may  cooperate  with  and 
qualified  scouting  organizations  in 
estab|^shing  and  providing  facilities  and 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
.,  dependents,  and  civilian  employees  of 
D  -partment  of  Defense  and  their  depend- 
it  locatioTis  outside  the  United  States. 
Cooperation  and  assistance  under 
subsection  (al  shall  be  provided  under  regu- 
latim  s  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  may  be  provided  only  if  the  Presi- 
fletermines  that  such  cooperation  and 
nee  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  of  members 
armed  forces. 

Personnel  of  a  qualified  scouting  or- 

-jtion.  including  officials  certified  by 

trganization  as  representing  that  orga- 

on,  who  are  performing  duties  in  con- 

with    cooperation    and    assistance 

ided  under  subsection  (al  may  be  fur- 


transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 

Unitkd  States  while  traveling  to  and  from, 

pchile  performing,  such  duties  in   the 

manner  as  civilian  employees  of  the 

United  States:  and 

available    office    space    (including 

for   recreational    activities  for   Boy 

_„  and  Girl  ScoutsI,  warehousing,  utili- 

and  a  means  of  communication,  with- 
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,  Supplies  of  a  qualified  scouting  orga- 
ion  may  be  transported  at  the  expense 
United  States  if  the  Secretary  con- 
determines,    under  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (b).  that  the  sup- 
are  necessary  to  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  provided  under  this  section. 

The  Secretary  concerned  may  reim- 

a  qualified  scouting  organization  for 

part  of  the  pay  of  an  employee  of  that 

orgAiization  for  any  period  during  which 

■mployee  was  performing  services  under 

•ction    (al.    Any    such    reimbursement 

not  be  made  from  appropriated  funds 

shall  be  made  under  regulations  pre- 

scri^d  under  subsection  (bl. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  em- 
ploiees  of  a  qualified  scouting  organization 
perjprming   services    under   subsection    (al 
not  be  considered  to  be  employees  of  the 
Unied  States. 


subs  action 


"(gl  In  this  section,  the  term  ■qualified 
scouting  organization'  means  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. ". 

(21  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2606.  Scouting:  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  foreign  areas. ". 

(bl  Funding  During  Fiscal  Year  1988.— No 
funds  may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1988  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  Public  Law  100-202  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  for  fiscal  year  1988 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section  2606 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a  I. 

SEC  324.  TR.ASSFERS  AMI  E.XCHASdES  OF  CERTAIS 
DIHl.HE.STS.  HISTORICAL  ARTIFACTS. 
A.W  COSIIEMSED  ASD  OBSOLETE 
COMBAT  MATERIEL 

(al  AuTHORiTY.-dl  Section  2572  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"§2S72.  Documents,  historical  artifacts,  and  con- 
demned or  obsolete  combat  materieL  loan,  gift,  or 
exchange 

"(al  The  Secretary  concerned  may  lend  or 
give  items  described  in  subsection  (cl  that 
are  not  needed  by  the  military  department 
concerned  (or  by  the  Coast  Guard,   in  the 
case  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation!,  to 
any  of  the  following: 
"(II  A  municipal  corporation. 
"(21  A  soldiers'  monument  associatioTL 
"(31  A  museum,  historical  society,  or  his- 
torical institution  of  a  State  or  a  foreign 
nation. 

"(41  An  incorporated  museum  that  is  oper- 
ated and  maintained  for  educational  pur- 
poses only  and  the  charter  of  which  denies  it 
the  right  to  operate  for  profit 

"(51  A  post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  or  a  unit  of  any  other  recognized 
war  veterans'  association. 

"(61  A  local  or  national  unit  of  any  war 
veterans'  association  of  a  foreign  nation 
which  is  recognized  by  the  national  govern- 
ment of  that  nation  (or  by  the  government 
of  one  of  the  principal  political  subdivisions 
of  that  nation!. 

"(71  A  post  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  Re- 
serve. 

"(bldl  Subject  to  paragraph  (21.  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  exchange  items  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (cl  that  are  not  needed 
by  the  armed  forces  for  similar  items  held  by 
any  individual,  organization,  institution, 
agency,  or  nation. 

"(21  The  Secretary  concerned  may  not 
make  an  exchange  under  paragraph  (1! 
unless  the  monetary  value  of  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  under  the  ex- 
change is  not  less  than  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty transferred  by  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  concerned  may  waive  the  limita- 
tion in  the  preceding  sentence  in  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
item  to  be  received  by  the  United  States  in 
the  exchange  will  significantly  enhance  the 
historical  collection  of  the  property  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary. 

"(cl  This  section  applies  to  the  following 
types  of  property  held  by  a  military  depart- 
ment or  the  Coast  GuarcU  books,  manu- 
scripts, works  of  art  historical  artifacts, 
drawings,  plans,  models,  and  condemned  or 
obsolete  combat  materiei 

"(did!  A  loan  or  gift  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned  and  to 
regulations  under  section  205  of  the  Federal 


Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  4861. 

"(21  The  UniUd  States  may  not  incur  any 
expense  in  connection  with  a  loan  or  gift 
under  subsection -tal. ". 

(bl  Clerical  Amendment.— The  item  relat- 
ing to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  153  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"2572.  Documents,  historical  artifacts,  and 
condemned  or  obsolete  combat 
materiel:  loan,  gift  or  ex- 
change. ". 

SEC   32S.  U(  *LIFICATIO.\S  FOR  HEAD  OF  AVDITISG 
FlSiriOS  IS  MILITARY  DEPARTMESTS. 

(a!  Department  of  the  Army.— Section 
3014(cl  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5!  The  head  of  the  office  or  other  entity 
established  or  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  the  auditing  function  shall  have  at 
least  five  years  of  professional  experience  in 
accounting  or  auditing.  The  appointment  of 
any  person  to  the  position  of  the  head  of 
such  office  or  entity  may  not  be  made  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  position 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  career  reserved 
position  as  defined  in  section  3132(a!(8!  of 
title  5.". 

(bl  Department  of  the  Navy.— Section 
5014(cl  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5!  The  head  of  the  office  or  other  entity 
established  or  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  the  auditing  function  shall  have  at 
least  five  years  of  professional  experience  in 
accounting  or  auditing.  The  appointment  of 
any  person  to  the  position  of  the  head  of 
such  office  or  entity  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  position  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  career  reserved  position  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3132(a!(8l  of  title  5.  The  position  of  re- 
gional director  within  such  office  or  entity, 
and  any  other  position  within  such  office  or 
entity  the  primary  responsibilities  of  which 
are  to  carry  out  supervisory  functions,  may 
not  be  held  by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
on  active  duty.". 

(cl  Department  of  the  Air  Force.— Section 
8014(ci  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(51  The  head  of  the  office  or  other  entity 
established  or  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  the  auditing  function  shall  have  at 
least  five  years  of  professional  experience  in 
accounting  or  auditing.  The  appointment  of 
any  person  to  the  position  of  the  head  of 
such  office  or  entity  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  position  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  career  reserved  position  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3132(al(8l  of  title  5. ". 

(dl  Effective  Date.— The  requirements  of 
sections  3014(cl(5l.  5014(c)(5l.  and 
8014(cl(5l  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsections  (al.  (bl.  and  (cl.  respec- 
tively!, shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  head 
of  the  office  or  other  entity  designated  for 
conducting  the  auditing  function  in  each  of 
the  military  departments  who  is  appointed 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  3211.  PROHIBITIOMIS  CERT.AIS  DEPOT  M.AISTE- 
SA\CE  WORKLOAD  COMPETITIOSS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  in  selecting  an  entity  to  per- 
form any  depot  maintenance  workload,  to 
carry  out  a  competition  for  such  selection- 
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(1!  between  or  among  maintenance  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force:  or 

(21  between  a  maintenance  activity  of 
either  such  department  and  a  private  con- 
tractor. 

SEC  327.  ,V.4t)  PARTICIPATIOS  IS  FEASIBILITY 
STIDY  OF  SVSSET  HARBOR  PROJECT. 
CALIFOHSIA. 

(a!  Required  Funding.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  obligate  not  less  than 
$100,000  as  the  contribution  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  the  feasibility  study  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Sunset 
Harbor  Project  California,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  99-662. 

(b!  Source  of  Funds.— For  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (al,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  u^e  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds  appropriated  for  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

SEC  32H.  REPORT  OS  EFFORTS  TO  .MEASl'RE  READI- 

SE.SS 

(a!  Report  Requirement.— Section  116  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(II  by  redesignating  subsection  (b!  as  sub- 
section (cl:  and 

(2!  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a!  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bl  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  status  of  Department  of  De- 
fense efforts  to— 

"(II  identify  and  measure  readiness  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(21  relate  such  identification  and  meas- 
urement to  the  budget  process.". 

(bl  Clerical  Amendments.— (1!  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  116.  Annual  reports  nn  operations  and  mainte- 
nance and  on  readiness  ". 

(21  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
2  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"116.    Annual    reports    on    operations    and 
maintenance    and    on    readi- 
ness. ". 

SEC.  319.  STASDARDS  FOR  COSTRACTHR  I.SVE.STORY 
ACCOISTISV  SYSTEMS 

(al  In  General.— (1!  Chapter  141  of  title 

10.    United   States    Code,    is    amended    by 

adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§24 to.  Contractor  inventory  accounting  systems: 

standards 

"(a!  Establishment  of  Standards.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish  stand- 
ards for  inventory  accounting  systems  used 
by  contractors  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  standards  shall  in- 
clude the  following  requirements: 

"(II  Each  defense  contractor  shall  have  an 
adequate  description  of  its  inventory  ac- 
counting system,  including  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  operating  instructions,  and  shall 
revise  such  description  as  changes  in  the 
system  are  made.  The  contractor  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  as  significant  revisions  are 
made. 

"(21  Each  defense  contractor  shall  assure 
that  material  allocated,  or  costs  of  material 
charged,  to  a  contract  are  based  on  valid 
time-phased  requirements.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  standards  for  determining  the 
validity  of  such  time-phased  requirements. 

"(31  Each  defense  contractor  shall  provide 
a  procedure  for  identifying,  reporting  to  the 
Secretary,  and  resolving  system  control 
weaknesses  in  its  inventory  accounting 
system.  The  contractor  also  shall  provide  for 
the  identification  of  operational  exceptions 
and  manual  overrides  in  the  system. 


"(4!  Each  contractor  shall  maintain  audit 
trails  and  records  for  its  inventory  account- 
ing system  as  necessary  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  evaluate  the  methodology  of  the 
system  and  to  verify  through  transaction 
testing  that  the  system  is  operating  properly. 
Records  shall  be  maintained  for  the  applica- 
ble record  retention  periodL  Each  contractor 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  access  to  its  in- 
ventory accounting  system,  including  equip- 
ment, as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  para- 
graph. 

"(5!  Each  defense  contractor  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  in  its  inventory  account- 
ing system  a  high  level  of  accuracy  in  rec- 
ordkeeping, as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Recordkeeping  shall  include  periodic  recon- 
cilation  of  quantities  of  inventory  as  stated 
in  the  contractor's  records  with  quantities 
of  inventory  physically  present  If  an  inven- 
tory accounting  system  does  not  meet  the  ac- 
curacy level  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
contractor  shall  demonstrate- 

"(A!  there  is  no  significant  harm  to  the 
United  States  caused  by  the  lower  accuracy 
levels;  or 

"(Bl  the  cost  of  meeting  a  higher  level  of 
accuracy  is  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
impact  on  the  United  States. 

"(61  Each  defense  contractor  shall  provide 
a  detailed  description  of  circumstances 
which  will  result  in  transfers  of  material  in- 
cluding any  transfer  that  may  circumvent 
internal  controls. 

"(7!  Each  defense  contractor  shall  main- 
tain in  its  inventory  accounting  system  a 
consistent  equitable,  and  unbiased  method- 
ology for  assigning  costs  to  materials  in  ma- 
terial transfers.  The  methodology— 

"(Al  shall  be  maintained  in  writing  and 
disclosed  to  the  Secretary; 

"(Bl  may  use  standard  or  actual  cost  or 
any  of  the  inventory  costing  methods  con- 
tained in  Cost  Accounting  Standard 
411.50(bl:  and 

"(Cl  shall  be  used  consistently  among  all 
contracts,  customers,  accounting  periods, 
and  transfers  of  the  contractor. 

"(8!  Each  defense  contractor  shall  transfer 
materials,  and  the  costs  associated  with 
such  materials,  within  the  same  billing 
period.  In  the  standards  the  Secretary  may 
provide  a  waiver  of  such  requirement  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(9!  In  any  case  in  which  a  defense  con- 
tractor includes  in  progress  billings  or 
public  vouchers  material  costs  allocated 
from  common  inventory  accounts  of  the 
contractor,  the  contractor's  inventory  ac- 
counting system  shall  contain  controls  to 
assure  that— 

"(A!  reallocations  of  materials  and  costs 
associated  with  such  materials  are  processed 
within  the  same  billing  period;  and 

"(B!  materials  that  are  in  common  inven- 
tory stock  of  the  contractor  for  requirements 
other  than  requirements  of  a  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  not  allocated 
to  such  a  contract 

"(10!  In  any  case  in  which  a  defense  con- 
tractor allocates  materials,  or  charges  costs 
associated  with  such  materials,  from  inven- 
tory stocks  which  are  attributable  to  fixed- 
price  Department  of  Defense  contracts,  cost- 
type  Department  of  Defense  contracts,  and 
commercial  contracts  of  the  contractor,  the 
contractor  shall  have  adequate  controls  to 
assure  that  such  materials  and  costs  are 
properly  allocated  or  charged  to  the  correct 
contract. 

"(11!  The  defense  contractor  shall  provide 
for  identifying  excess  or  residual  inventory 
from  previous  contracts  and  common  inven- 
tory stock  of  the  contractor.  In  addition  the 


contractor  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
methodology  to  assure  that  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  such  inventory  are  considered  in 
preparation  of  estimates  for  prices  of  future 
contracts. 

"(b!  Implementation  of  Standards.— (1! 
Beginning  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  establishment  of  standards  under  subsec- 
tion (al,  each  defense  contractor  shaU  have 
an  approved  inventory  €u:counting  system. 
Approval  of  the  system  shall  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary  upon  an  adequate  demorutra- 
tion  by  the  contractor  that  its  system  com- 
plies with  the  standards  established  under 
subsection  (a!. 

"(21  Any  defense  contractor  that  cannot 
demonstrate  compliance  with  the  standards 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  plan,  in- 
cluding a  timetable,  for  achieving  such  com- 
pliance. The  Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines 
for  such  plans. 

"(SKA!  In  the  case  of  any  defense  contrac- 
tor whose  inventory  accounting  system  is 
not  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  suspend,  in  accordance  unth  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  section  32.503-6,  an 
appropriate  percentage  of  affected  costs  on 
progress  payment  claims,  proportionate  to 
the  adverse  material  impact  to  the  United 
States  of  not  having  an  approved  system.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  shall  disapprove 
similar  amounts,  proportionate  to  the  ad- 
verse impact  to  the  United  States,  included 
in  public  voucher  claims. 

"(Bl  If  the  defense  contractor's  inventory 
accounting  system  is  so  unreliable,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  that  it  precludes  de- 
velopment of  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  ad- 
verse material  impact  to  the  United  States, 
or  if  the  contractor  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate access  to  such  system  for  the  Secretary 
to  perform  such  an  assessment  the  Secretary 
shall  suspend,  until  such  reliability  is  at- 
tained, an  amount  for  which  progress  pay- 
ment billings  have  been  submitted  by  the 
contractor  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  costs  of 
material  processed  by  the  contractor  for  all 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  of  the  con- 
tractor during  each  billing  period  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  disapprove 
similar  amounts  included  in  public  voucher 
claims. 

"(Cl  After  approval  of  a  defense  contrac- 
tor's plan  for  achieving  compliance  under 
paragraph  (21,  but  before  complete  imple- 
mentation of  such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  the  amounts  withheld  from  Die  con- 
tractor under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (Bl  as  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  the  contractor's  progress 
in  achieving  compliance.  In  no  case,  howev- 
er, may  the  Secretary  pay  the  total  amount 
for  which  progress  billings  or  public  vouch- 
ers have  been  submitted  until  the  contrac- 
tor's inventory  accounting  system  is  ap- 
proved, unless  the  amount  of  the  adverse 
impact  on  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  be  immaterial 

"(c!  Certification  of  Compliance.— The 
Secretary  shall  require  each  defense  contrac- 
tor to  certify,  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  establishment  of  standards  under  subsec- 
tion (al,  that  to  the  contractor's  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  the  contractor's  inventory 
accounting  system  is  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations,  including 
such  standards,  and  with  the  disclosed  ac- 
counting practices  of  the  contractor. 

"(dl  Responsibility  of  Defense  Contrac- 
tors FOR  Complying  with  Laws,  Regula- 
tions, AND  Disclosed  Practices.— Each  de- 
fense contractor  shall  comply  with,  and 
shall  have  sole  responsibility  for  being  in 
compliance  with,  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
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fincluding    standards    established 
ection  IJ,  and  the  disclosed  account- 
ces  of  the  contractor   The  Secre- 
„.  not  be  prevenUd  from  seeking  to 
compliance  by  a  defense  contractor 
laws,  regulations,  and  practices 
of  a  failure  of  an  audit  to  disclose 
.j.nce  by  the  contractor. 
I  tEFtf/moNS.—In  this  sectioTL 
rhe  term    defense  contractor'  means 
ty  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
u^  Defense  with  a  contract  or  contracts 
(  mount  (in  the  aggregate/  in  excess  of 
.000. 

The  term  'inventory  accounting  sys- 
ncludes  both   the  inventory  control 
and  the  cost  accounting  system  of  a 
jnent  of  Defense  contractor. 
The  term  material'  includes  all  parts 
■ms  used  by  a  contractor  in  carrying 
lefense  contract,  including  items  as- 
i  orfabncated  by  the  contractor, 
rhe  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
oj  Defense. 
The  term  'transfer'  means  the  move- 
)f  material  or  costs  associated  with 
iiateriaU  between  contracts  of  a  de- 
dpntractor  or  between  elements  within 
■act  of  a  defense  contractor. ". 
le  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  item: 
Standards  for  contractor  inventory 
accounting  systems. '" 
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^STABUSHMENT  OF  STANDARDS.  — The  SeC- 

of  Defense  shall  establish  standards 
d  under  section  2410(a)  of  title  10. 

._  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 

li  ithin  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actme  it  of  this  Act 

i  'FFECTJVE  Date.— The  standards  estao- 
pursuant  to  section  2410  of  title  10, 
'  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 

i  hall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts 
into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Act 

PROHIBITWS  OS  MASAGISG  VIVIUAS  PHR- 
SO.VyEL  BY  E.W  STREyGTHS. 
Prohibition.— Section   129(a)   of  title 
•d  States  Code,  is  amended— 
inserting  "and"  before  "(2)"  in  the 
sentence; 

sinking  out  ".  and  (3)"  in  the  first 
and  all  that  follows  through    "such 
year";  and 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
",    any    constraint    or    limitation 
as  an  'end-strength')  on  the  number 
personnel  who  may  be  employed  on 
day  of  such  fiscal  year,  or  any  Con- 
or limitation  carried  out  through  the 
..ement  of  full-time  equivalent  employ- 
other  related  methodology. ". 
\NNUAL  Report  on  Funds  Spent  for  Ci- 
Personnel.— Section  129  of  such  title 
-her  amended— 

iy  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
sectic  n  (d);  and 

)y  iJiserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
new  subsection  (c): 

Not  later  than  November  1  of  each 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
and  House  of  Representatives  a 
.^^__  on  the  obligation  of  funds  for  civilian 
perse  nnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(othe  r  than  indirectly  funded  Government 
emjOpyees)  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
such  report  shall  include— 
for  each  appropriation  account  of  the 
Dep^tment  of  Defense,  a  statement  of  the 
amo  int  authorized  and  the  amount  appro- 
priai  ed  for  such  personnel  for  the  fiscal  year 
cotx  ed  by  the  report;  and 


"(2)  for  each  such  appropriation  account 
and  for  the  entire  Department— 

"(A)  the  actual  number  of  such  personnel 
employed  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  the  report;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  funds  obligated  for 
such  personnel  during  that  fiscal  year. ". 

(c)  Conforming  Repeal  of  Requirement 
That  Civilian  Personnel  End  Strengths  Be 
Authorized  by  Law.—(1)  Section  115(b)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
that  paragraph— 

(i)  striking  out  "annual"  before  "active 
duty"  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the  first 
sentence; 

Hi)  striking  out  "the  annual  civilian  per- 
sonnel end  strength  level"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "project- 
ing civilian  personnel  strength  levels";  and 

(Hi)  striking  out  ""next  fiscal  year,  and 
shall  include  in  that  report  justification  for 
the  strength  levels  recommended  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  between  the 
personnel  strength  levels  recommended  for 
that  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "next  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  that  report  justification  for  the 
strength  levels  recommended  for  active  duty 
end  strengths  and  projected  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel and  an  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  such  strength  levels  "; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(C>  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4). 

Part  D— Defense  Supplies  Security  and 
Control 
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SEC   341.  DEFE.SSE  SIPPLY  MANAGEMEST  STVDIES 
ASD  MODERMZATION  PLAN. 

(a)  Defense  Inventory  Security  and  Con- 
trol Enhancement  Study.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  carry  out  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  Department  of 
Defense  procedures  for  ensuring  security 
and  control  of  supplies  at  Department  of  De- 
fense depots.  The  study  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
the  report  in  unclassified  form  and  may  also 
submit  the  report  in  classified  form  if  the 
Secretary  considers  it  necessary  to  do  so  in 
the  interest  of  national  security. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Secretary  submits  the  report 
under  subparagraph  (A),  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  report  to  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall— 

(A)  review  the  report  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  paragraph 
(2>(B);  and 

(B)  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, within  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Comptroller  General  receives 
such  report  any  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions on  procedures  for  ensuring  the  securi- 
ty and  control  of  supplies  at  Department  of 
Defense  depots  that  the  Comptroller  General 
considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Analysis  of  Sales  of  Surplus  Muni- 
tions.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

(1)  conduct  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the 
practice  of  selling  surplus  Department  of 
Defense  munitions  to  the  public;  and 


(2)  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
report  containing  a  description  and  discus- 
sion of  the  practice  and  of  the  analysis  of 
costs  and  benefits. 

(c)  Supply  Traceability  Enhancement.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

(1)  develop  improved  methods  for  the  iden- 
tification of  and  accounting  for  individual 
items  of  ammunition,  explosives,  and  other 
Department  of  Defense  supplies  that  are  sus- 
ceptible to  pilferage;  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
report  containing  a  description  and  discus- 
sion of  each  such  method. 

(d)  Supply  System  Modernization  Plan.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

(1)  prepare  a  plan  for  the  modernization 
of  the  supply  facilities  and  supply  distribu- 
tion procedures  of  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  principal  Defense  Agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  plan  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SEC.  142.  SIPPLY  SECI'RITY  ASO  CONTROL  IMPROVE- 
MESTS. 

(a)  Security  and  Control  of  Suppues:  Re- 
ports, Funding,  Procedures.— (1)  Part  IV  of 
subtitle  A  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follovnng 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  170-SEClRITY  AND  CONTROL  OF 
SIPPLIES 


"Sec. 

"2891.   Report  on   security  and  control  of 

supplies. 
"2892.   Miscellaneous  security  and  control 

procedures. 

"§2891.  Report  on  necurity  and  control  of  tupplien 

'"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  not 
later  than  February  1  of  each  year,  a  report 
on  security  and  control  of  Department  of 
Defense  supplies. 

"(b)  Each  such  report  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  A  summary  of  each  of  the  physical  in- 
ventory program  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  and 
the  military  departments  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  report  is  submitted. 

"(2)  A  discussion  of  the  deficiencies,  if 
any.  in  the  security  and  control  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supplies  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  report  is 
submitted  and  a  discussion  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  deficiencies  have  been  corrected. 

"(3)  A  discussion  of— 

""(A)  research  and  development  projects 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
such  preceding  fiscal  year  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  inventory  and  recordkeeping  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Department 

"(B)  any  proposals  for  expeditious  appli- 
cation of  any  new  technology  resulting  from 
such  projects;  and 

"(C)  the  budget  needs  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  such  purpose  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  submitted  and 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  needs  have  been  determined. 

"(4)  The  budget  authority  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  inventory 


control  functions  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  report  is  submitted  and  in  each  of  the 
five  fiscal  years  preceding  such  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  The  budget  authority  proposed  for 
such  purpose  in  the  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  1105  of  title  31  for 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  report  is  submitted. 

""($)  The  budget  authority  needed  for  such 
purpose  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  budget 
is  submitted. 

"(7)  An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
supply  inventory  control  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report 
is  submitted,  the  criteria  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  such  evaluation,  and  the  infor- 
mation considered  by  the  Department  in 
making  the  evaluation,  including  the  value 
of  supplies  lost  or  stolen  or  for  which  ac- 
countability has  otherwise  been  lost 

"(8)  The  aggregate  statistics  for  all  inci- 
dents of  theft  fraud,  or  breach  of  security 
involving  Department  of  Defense  supplies 
that  were  investigated  by  military  or  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  agencies  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  report  is  submitted  (including  in- 
cidents involving  munitions),  a  summary 
description  of  all  such  incidents  (including 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  incidents 
occurred),  and  the  lessons  learned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  such  incidents. 
"§2892.  Miscellaneous  security  and  control  proce- 
dures 

"'(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require 
an  investigation  of  each  discrepancy  in  an 
accounting  for  supplies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  involving  an  amount  exceeding 
the  amount  determined  under  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  procedures  for  randomly 
varying  the  minimum  amount  for  which  an 
investigation  is  required. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, require  that  the  job  function  of  supply 
ordering  and  the  job  function  of  supply  re- 
ceiving be  performed  by  different  offices  and 
individuals. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  an  in- 
dividual's performance  in  accounting  for 
supplies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
taken  into  account— 

"(1)  in  evaluating  that  individual's  job 
performance,  in  the  case  of  an  employee  of 
the  Department  or  in  determining  that  in- 
dividual's efficiency  rating,  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  commissioned  or  war- 
rant officer,  in  determining  that  individ- 
ual's fitness  for  retention  or  promotion  or 
assignment  to  a  position  of  command. 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure— 
"(1)  that  the  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  members  of  the  armed  forces 
assigned  to  manage  supplies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  supplies;  and 

"(2)  that  no  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  no  member  of  the  armed  forces 
is  assigned  to  perform  such  function  for  a 
disciplinary  reason. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  part  and  such  subtitle  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  chapter  169  the  following  new  item: 

"170.  Security  and  control  of  supplies 2891 ". 

(b)  Implementation.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  omit  in  the  report  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  section  2891  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  the 
information  relating  to  any  of  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1988,  described  in  subsection 


(b)(4)  of  such  section,  for  which  there  are  in- 
adequate records,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

SEC  34J.  LA  H  ESFORCEMEST ENHASCEMEST PRItM- 

SIONS 

(a)  Undercover  Investigations.— (1)  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  use  of  undercover  inves- 
tigative techniques  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense enhances  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  detect  and  investigate  theft  of 
Government  property  (including  munitions) 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  supply 
system. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  urged  to 
continue  to  conduct  undercover  investiga- 
tions to  detect  and  investigate  thefts  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Inventory  Security  Incident  Reposi- 
tory.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  centralized  computer 
system  for  recording  and  organizing  infor- 
mation on  theft  fraud,  breach  of  security, 
and  incidents  involving  the  loss  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  supplies  (including  muni- 
tions). 

Part  E— Miscellaneous 

sec.  3sl  reports  on  mobilization  am)  deploy- 
ment delays  for  i  sited  states 
asd  wars  a  w  pact  forces 

(a)  United  States  Forces.— No  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
an  unclassified  report  (with  classified  an- 
nexes as  necessary)  concerning  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  ground  and  air  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  enter  combat  at  the 
inter-German  border  in  the  event  of  a  major 
conflict  in  Europe.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  such  report  for  each  major  combat 
unit  (divisions  and  separate  brigades)  and 
major  element  of  their  combat  service  sup- 
port in  the  active  and  reserve  components 
which  is  likely  to  be  involved  in  such  a  con- 
flict an  estimate  of  the  minimum  time 
delay  between  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  to  mobilize  and  the  entry  of  that  unit 
into  battle.  Assessments  shall  be  consistent 
with  current  levels  of  readiness  and  equip- 
ment inventories.  For  each  unit  the  report 
shall  give  the  currently  existing  fraction  of 
the  unit's  total  equipment  inventory,  the 
fraction  of  active  and  reserve  manning,  the 
average  number  of  days  of  training  for  re- 
serve personnel  in  that  unit  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  transit  time  from  the 
unit's  peacetime  location  to  the  inter- 
German  border. 

(b)  Warsaw  Pact  Forces.— The  Secretary 
shall  include  in  the  report  under  subsection 
(a)  an  unclassified  report  (with  classified 
annexes  as  necessary)  concerning  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  ground  and  air 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia to  enter  combat  at  the  inter- 
German  border  in  the  event  of  a  major  con- 
flict in  Europe.  All  active  and  reserve  forces 
of  these  nations  currently  in  the  NATO 
Guidelines  Area  and  the  Western  Military 
District  of  the  Soviet  Union  shall  be  report- 
ed on.  For  each  major  combat  unit  (divi- 
sions and  separate  brigades)  and  major  ele- 
ment of  their  combat  service  support  the 
report  shall  give  the  best  estirr.ate  of  the 
minimum  time  delay  between  the  Warsaw 
Pact  decision  to  mobilize  and  the  entry  of 
that  unit  into  battle.  Assessments  shall  be 
consistent  with  current  levels  of  readiness 
and  equipment  inventories.  For  each  unit 
the  report  shall  give  the  best  estimate  of  the 
currently  existing  fraction  of  the  unit's  total 
equipment  inventory,  the  fraction  of  active 


and  reserve  manning,  the  average  number  of 
days  of  training  for  reserve  personnel  in 
that  unit  during  the  previous  year  and  the 
transit  time  from  the  unit's  peacetime  loca- 
tion to  the  inter-German  ttorder. 

SEC.  3SZ.  report  OS  AVAILABIUTY  OF  EQVIPMEST 

and  persons  el 
(a)  Report  Requirement.— No  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
an  unclassified  report  (with  classified  an- 
nexes as  necessary)  concerning  existing 
major  conventional  military  equipment  and 
trained  personnel  in  the  ground  and  air 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  in  central  Europe  which  are  not  cur- 
rently organized  into  combat  or  support 
units.  The  report  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  An  inventory  of  all  existing  mxijor 
equipment  possessed  by  the  United  States 
(including  tanks,  infantry  fighting  vehicles, 
artillery,  antitank  and  air  defense  weapons, 
and  helicopters  and  tactical  aircraft)  which 
is  in  storage,  in  war  reserve  material  stocks, 
in  training  units,  or  otherwise  not  assigned 
to  combat  units. 

(2)  The  number  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  received  military  training 
or  performed  a  tour  of  duty  in  ground  or  air 
forces  iDithin  the  past  five  years  and  who 
are  not  currently  assigned  to  any  active  or 
reserve  combat  or  comtmt  support  unit 

(3)  The  current  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  use  of  the  equipment  listed  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  persons  listed  in  para- 
graph (2)  in  the  event  of  a  major  conflict  in 
Western  Europe. 

(4)  An  estimate  of  the  equipment  and  man- 
power inventories,  as  defined  in  paragraphs 

(1)  and  (2),  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and, 
if  known,  the  current  plans  of  those  nations 
for  use  of  that  equipment  and  personnel  in 
the  event  of  a  major  conflict  in  Western 
Europe. 

(b)  Plans.— No  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  manpouyer  and 
equipment  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 

(2)  of  subsection  (a)  to  increase  the  military 
force  which  could  be  available  for  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe  in  a  time  period 
consistent  with  the  estimate  of  the  warning 
time  of  an  attack  and  the  duration  of  such  a 
conflict  given  in  the  1987  Military  Net  As- 
sessment made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(or  any  subsequent  revision  thereof).  The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report  com- 
ments from  the  Reserve  Component  Chiefs. 

TITLE  IV— MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Part  A— Active  Forces 

SEC.  /«/.  E.\'0  STRE.\GTHS  FOR  ACTIVE  FORCES. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized  end 
strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as  of 
September  30.  1989,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  772.300. 

(2)  The  Navy.  593,200. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  197.200. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  575,600. 

SEC.   402.   REPEAL  OF  STATCTORY  REDVCTIONS  IS 
STRENGTH  OF  ACTIVE  DITY  OFFICER 

CORPS. 

(a)  Public  Law  99-661.— Section  403  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law  99-661;  100 
Stat  3859)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
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/relating  to  September  30.  1989J  in 
in  subsection  la). 
,^^.^  Law  100-180— Section  402(c)  of 
tonal  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
fears  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
Stat  1081)  is  repealed. 
Part B— Reserve  Forces 

g.\D  STREWTHS  f-OR  SELFATKO  RESERVE. 

j^jTHORtZATioN.—The  Armed  Forces  are 
:   strengths  for  Selected   Reserve 
of  the  reserve  components  as  of 
30,  1989,  as  follows: 
:  Tie    Army    National    Guard    of   the 
States,  457,300. 
Army  Reserve,  320,600. 
Naval  Reserve,  152,600 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  43,600. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
115,490. 

Air  Force  Reserve,  83.999. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  13,000. 
Conforming  Amendments.— ( H  Section 
of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
for  Fiscal    Years   1988   and   1989 
Law    100-180:    101    Stat.    1082)    is 
_  by  striking  out  "or  subsection  (b)" 
i^erting  in   lieu   thereof  "or  section 
of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
_  t  for  1989". 

i  ection  411(d)  of  such  Act  U  amended 

tracing  out  "and  (b>"  and  inserting  in 

'and  by  section  411(a)  of  the 
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"Grade 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Marine 
Corps 

Major  or 

Lieu- 

tenant 

Com- 
mander.. 

3,191 

1,000 

654 

115 

Lieuten- 

ant 

Colo- 

nel or 

Com- 
mander.. 

1.376 

520 

463 

75 

Colonel 

or 

Navy 

Cap- 
tain  

348 

188 

198 

25". 

i  E.\D  STRESGTHS  FOR  RESERVES  OS 
ACTIVE  DITY  l.\  SIPPORT  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVES. 

in  the  strengths  prescribed  in  section 

„  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 

are  authorized,  as  of  September  30. 

he  following  number  of  Reserves  to  be 

on  full-time  active  duty  or,  in  the 

members  of  the  National  Guard,  full- 

/Rational  Guard  duty  for  the  purpose  of 

administering,    recruiting,    in- 

or  training   the   reserve   compo- 


tie 


in  7 


Guard    of   the 


The   Army    National 
States,  25.725. 
'  Tie  Army  Reserve,  13.329. 
Tie  Naval  Reserve.  21.991. 
-he  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  1.945. 
rhe  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

7.965. 
"he  Air  Force  Reserve,  657. 

IJL  I.WREASE  l.\  .WMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IS 
CERTAIS  GRADES  AITHORIZED  TO  BE 
OS  ACTIVE  Dirr  IS  SIPPORT  OF  THE 
RESERVES. 

(a)  Senior  Enusted  Members.— The  table 
in  setion  517(b)  of  title  10,  United  Stales 
Codelis  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Army 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


Marine 
Corps 


589 
2.406 


201 
404 


170 
546 


18 
74". 


(b)  OmcERS.—The  table  in  section  524(a) 
of  »v;h  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1988. 

Part  C— Military  Training 

.SEC    421.   AITHORIZATIOS  OF  TRAISISO  STIDEST 
LOADS 

la)  In  General.— For  fiscal  year  1989.  the 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized average  military  training  student  loads 
as  follows: 

ID  The  Army,  80,281. 

12)  The  Navy,  65,925. 

13)  The  Marine  Corps,  18,064. 

14)  The  Air  Force,  36,857. 

15)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  19,561. 

16)  The  Army  Reserve,  17,190. 

17)  The  Naval  Reserve,  3.136. 

18)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  3,459. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  2,868. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,827. 
(b)   Adjustments.— The    average    military 

student  loads  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the  end 
strengths  authorized  in  parts  A  and  B.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  adjustment  shall  be 
apportioned. 

Part  D— General  Matters 

SEC  431.  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS  FOR 
MILITARY  PERSOSSEL  FOR  FISCAL 
VE.AR  I9H9. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
military  personnel  for  fiscal  year  1989  a 
total  of  $78,453,300,000.  The  authorization 
in  the  preceding  sentence  supersedes  any 
other  authorization  of  appropriations  (defi- 
nite or  indefinite)  for  such  purpose  for  fiscal 
year  1989. 

lb)  Air  Force  Authorization.— Within  the 
amount  authorized  in  subsection  (a), 
$21,776,900,000  is  authorized  for  the  Air 
Force,  as  follows: 

(1)  Military  Personnel,  Air  Force. 

(2)  Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force. 

(3)  National  Guard  Personnel,  Air  Force. 

SEC  432.  REPEAL  OF  PRIOR  FISCAL  YEAR  /»»»  PER- 
SOS.SEL  AVTHORIZATIOSS 

(a)  Repealer.— The  following  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  FUcal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1081  et  seq.) 
are  repealed. 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  401. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  411. 
13)  Subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b)(2)  of  section 

413. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  each  of  para- 
graphs 11)  through  110)  of  section  4211a). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  412 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
as  of  September  30,  1989, ". 


TITLE  V— MILITARY  PERSONNEL  POLICY 

Part  A— General  Matters 

SEC    SOL    TESTISK  OF  SEW  ESTRASTS  FOR  DRUG 
ASD  ALCOHOL  ABCSE. 

(a)  Revision  of  Mandatory  Testing  Pro- 
gram.—(1)  Section   978  of  title  10,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S97».  Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  dependency: 
testing  of  new  entrantt 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
12),  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  require 
each  member  of  the  armed  forces  under  the 
Secretary's  jurisdiction,  within  72  hours 
after  the  member's  initial  entry  on  active 
duty  after  enlistment  or  appointment,  to— 

"(A)  undergo  testing  (by  practicable,  scien- 
tifically supported  means)  for  drug  and  al- 
cohol use;  and 

"(B)  be  evaluated  for  drug  and  alcohol  de- 
pendency. 

"12)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  require 
an  applicant  for  appointment  as  a  cadet  or 
midshipman  to  undergo  the  testing  and 
evaluation  described  in  paragraph  11) 
during  the  physical  examination  given  the 
applicant  before  such  appointment.  The  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  require  a  person  to 
whom  a  commission  is  offered  under  section 
2106  of  this  title  following  completion  of  the 
program  of  advanced  training  under  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  program  to 
undergo  such  testing  and  evaluation  during 
the  precommissioning  physical  examination 
given  such  person. 

"lb)  A  person  who  refuses  to  consent  to 
testing  and  evaluation  required  by  subsec- 
tion la)  may  not  be  retained  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  any  original  appointment  of 
such  person  as  an  officer  shall  be  terminat- 
ed, unless  that  person  consents  to  such  test- 
ing and  evaluation. 

"(c)(1)  The  enlistment  or  appointment  of  a 
person  who  is  determined,  as  a  result  of  an 
evaluation  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B).  to  be  dependent  on  drugs  or  alco- 
hol at  the  time  of  such  enlistment  or  ap- 
pointment shall  be  void. 

"(2)  A  person  whose  enlistment  or  ap- 
pointment is  voided  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  referred  to  a  civilian  treatment  fa- 
cility. 

"(d)  The  testing  and  evaluation  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  carried  out  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Those  regulations  shall 
apply  uniformly  throughout  the  armed 
forces. 

"(e)  In  time  of  war,  or  time  of  emergency 
declared  by  Congress  or  the  President,  the 
President  may  suspend  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  that  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
49  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"978.  Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  dependen- 
■     cy:  testing  of  new  entrants". 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  im- 
plementation of  section  978  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  testing  and  eval- 
uation program  prescribed  by  that  section 
shall  be  implemented  no  later  than  October 
1,  1989. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
513(b)(2)  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal    Years   1988  and   1989 


(Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat  1091)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC  iOi.  REQCIREMEST  TO  ACCEPT  PERSOSS  ES- 
LISTISG  is  the  air  FORCE  OS 
GESDERFREE  BASIS. 

(a)  Requirement.— (1)  Chapter  833  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  8251  the  following  new 
section: 

"S82S2.  Regular  Air  Force:  gender- free  batu  for 
acceptance  of  original  enlistments 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
in  accepting  persons  for  original  enlistment 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  may  not— 

"(1)  set  a  minimum  or  maximum  percent- 
age of  persons  who  may  be  accepted  for  such 
an  enlistment  according  to  gender  for  skill 
categories  or  jobs;  or 

"(2)  in  any  other  way  base  the  acceptance 
of  a  person  for  such  an  enlistment  on 
gender. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  enlistment  specified  as  being  for 
training  leading  to  designation  in  a  skill 
category  involving  duty  assignments  to 
which,  under  section  8549  of  this  title, 
female  members  of  the  Air  Force  may  not  be 
assigned. ". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  8251  the 
following  new  item: 

"8252.  Regular  Air  Force:  gender-free  basis 
for  acceptance  of  original  en- 
listments. ". 
lb)  Methodology.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  develop  a  methodology  for 
implementing    section    8252    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
la),  no  later  than  October  1.  1989. 

Ic)  Effective  Date.— Such  section  8252 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  persons  accepted 
for  original  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  after  September  30,  1989. 

Id)  Repeal  of  FY  89  Requirement  for 
Specified  Percentage  of  Air  Force  Enlist- 
ees To  Be  Women.— Section  5511a)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  1985 
no  U.S.C.  8251  note),  is  repealed. 
Part  B— Flexibility  in  Officer  Personnel 
Policy 
During  Reductions  in  Officer  Force 
sec.  ill.  retestios  flexibility  provisioss. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  36  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  638  the  following  new  section: 
"S638a.  Reductions  in  ofHcer  personnel  strength: 
modirieation  to  rules  for  continuation  on  active 
duty:  enhanced  authority  for  selective  early  re- 
tirement; selective  discharges 
"(a)(1)  Whenever  a  major  officer  personnel 
strength  reduction  las  defined  in  subsection 
If))  is  to  be  made  in  one  of  the  armed  forces 
(other  than  the  Coast  Guard),  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  may, 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  reduc- 
tion is  to  be  made  and  the  next  fiscal  year, 
take  any  of  the  actions  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion   (b)   with   respect   to   officers   of  that 
armed  force. 

"(2)  Whenever  any  other  directed  officer 
personnel  strength  reduction  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (d))  is  to  be  made  in  one  of  the 
armed  forces  (other  than  the  Coast  Guard), 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned, during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
reduction  is  to  be  made  and  the  next  fiscal 
year,  to  take  any  of  the  actions  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  officers  of  that 
armed  force. 


"(b)  Actions  which  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  may  take  with  respect  to  of- 
ficers of  an  armed  force  when  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  are  the  following: 

"(1)  Shortening  the  period  of  the  continu- 
ation on  active  duty  established  under  sec- 
tion 637  of  this  title  for  a  regular  officer  who 
is  serving  on  active  duty  pursuant  to  a  se- 
lection under  that  section  for  continuation 
on  active  duty. 

"(2)  Providing  that  regular  officers  on  the 
active-duty  list  may  be  considered  for  early 
retirement  by  a  selection  board  convened 
under  section  611(bl  of  this  title  in  the  case 
of  officers  described  in  any  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  as  follows: 

"(A)  Officers  in  the  regular  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  or  commander  who  would  be 
subject  to  consideration  for  selection  for 
early  retirement  under  section  638(a)(1)(A) 
of  this  title  except  that  they  have  failed  of 
selection  for  promotion  only  one  time 
(rather  than  two  or  more  times). 

•(B)  Officers  in  the  regular  grade  of  colo- 
nel or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  captain  who 
would  be  subject  to  consideration  for  selec- 
tion for  early  retirement  under  section 
638(a)(1)(B)  of  this  title  except  that  they 
have  served  on  active  duty  in  that  grade  less 
than  four  years  (but  not  less  than  two 
years). 

"(C)  Officers  holding  a  regular  grade 
below  the  grade  of  colonel  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Navy,  captain  who  are  not  eligible  for 
voluntary  retirement  under  section  3911. 
6323,  or  8911  of  this  tiUe  but  who  after  two 
additional  years  of  active  service  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  would  be  eligible  for  retire- 
ment under  one  of  those  sections  and  whose 
names  are  not  on  a  list  of  officers  recom- 
mended for  promotion. 
"(3)  Suspending  section  638(c)  of  this  title. 
"(4)  Providing  that  regular  officers  on  the 
active-duty  list  in  a  grade  below  brigadier 
general  (or  rear  admiral  lower  half,  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy)  may  be  considered  for  dis- 
charge or  early  retirement  by  a  selection 
board  convened  under  section  6111b)  of  this 
title  in  the  case  of  officers— 

"lA)  who  have  served  at  least  six  months 
of  active  duty  in  the  grade  currently  held; 

"IB)  whose  names  are  not  on  a  list  of  offi- 
cers recommended  for  promotion;  and 

"(C)  who  are  not  eligible  for  consideration 
for  early  retirement  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  action  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2),  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  shall  specify  the 
number  of  officers  described  in  that  subsec- 
tion which  a  selection  board  convened 
under  section  611(b)  of  this  title  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  that  subsection  may  recom- 
mend for  early  retirement  Such  number 
may  not  be  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
number  of  officers  considered  in  each  grade 
in  each  competitive  category. 

"(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  action  under  sub- 
section (b)(4),  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  may  submit  to  a  se- 
lection board  convened  under  section  611(b) 
of  this  title  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  that 
subsection— 

"(A)  the  names  of  all  officers  described  in 
such  subsection  in  a  particular  grade  and 
competitive  category;  or 

"(B)  the  names  of  all  officers  described  in 
that  subsection  in  a  particular  grade  and 
competitive  category  who  also  are  in  par- 
ticular year  groups  or  specialties,  or  both, 
within  that  competitive  category. 

"(2)  In  a  case  covered  by  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  shall  specify  the  total  number  of 
officers  described  in  subsection  (b)(4)  to  be 


recommended  for  discharge  or  retirement  by 
the  selection  board.  That  number  may  not  be 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  numt>er  of  offi- 
cers considered — 

"(A)  in  each  grade  in  each  competitive 
category;  or 

"(B)  in  each  grade,  year  group,  or  special- 
ty (or  combination  thereof)  in  each  competi- 
tive category. 

"(3)  The  total  number  of  officers  described 
in  subsection  (b)(4)  who  may  fee  recommend- 
ed during  a  fiscal  year  for  discharge  or  re- 
tirement by  a  selection  board  convened 
under  section  611(b)  of  this  title  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  that  subsection  may  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  decrease,  as  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  in  the 
numt)er  of  officers,  or  the  number  of  officers 
in  a  particular  grade,  of  the  armed  force 
concerned  authorized  to  be  serving  on  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training  or  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  section  678  of  this  title). 

"(4)  An  officer  who  is  recommended  for 
discharge  or  retirement  by  a  selection  board 
convened  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (b)(4)  and  whose  discharge  or  retire- 
ment is  approved  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall— 

"(A)  if  eligible  to  retire  under  any  provi- 
sion of  law,  be  retired  on  a  date  specified  by 
the  Secretary  concerned; 

"(B)  if  not  eligible  to  be  retired  under  any 
provision  by  law,  and  if  not  within  two 
years  of  becoming  so  eligible,  6e  discharged 
on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned; or 

"(C)  if  not  eligible  to  be  retired  under  any 
provision  of  law  but  within  tu>o  years  of  be- 
coming so  eligible,  be  retained  on  active 
duty  until  he  is  qualified  for  retirement 
under  section  3911,  6323,  or  8911  of  this 
title,  and  then  be  retired  under  that  section 
on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, unless  he  is  sooner  retired  or  dis- 
charged under  some  other  provision  of  law. 
"(5/  Selection  of  officers  for  discharge  or 
retirement  under  subsection  (b)(4)  shall  be 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  service. 

"(e)  The  discharge  or  retirement  of  an  offi- 
cer pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  involuntary  for  purposes  of  any 
other  provision  of  law. 
"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)— 
"(1)  a  directed  officer  personnel  strength 
reduction  in  one  of  the  armed  forces  is  a  re- 
duction required  by  law  or  direction  of  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
total  authorized  strength  of  commUsioned 
officers  on  active  duty  in  that  armed  force 
as  of  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  from  the  total 
authorized  strength  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers on  active  duty  in  that  armed  force  as  of 
the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  a  major  officer  personnel  strength  re- 
duction in  one  of  the  armed  forces  is  a  di- 
rected officer  personnel  strength  reduc'ion 
in  that  armed  force  of  1  percent  or  more. 

"(g)  The  authorized  strength  of  commis- 
sioned officers  on  active  duty  for  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  applies  to  section  523  of  this 
title.  ■'. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  IV  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  638  the  following 
new  item: 

■'638a.  Reductions  in  officer  personnel 
strength:  modification  to  rules 
for  continuation  on  active 
duty;  enhanced  authority  for 
selective  early  retirement;  selec- 
tive discharges. ". 
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adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
ing  new  sentence:  "The  period  of 
^uation  on  active  duty  of  an  offi- 
this  section  may  be  reduced  by  the 
concerned  in  the  case  of  any  offi- 

provided    in    section    638a    of  this 

I  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 

(e):  and 
I  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 

new  subsection: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  period 
inuation  on  active  duty  under  this 
expires  or  is  completed  on  the  earlier 
he  date  originally  established  for  the 
of  such  period,  or  (2)  the  date 
for    the    termination    of   such 
by  any  shortening  of  such   period 
tection  638a  of  this  title. ". 
sELEiriyt:  earl  v  retihemem. 
I  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
as  follows: 
)  A  regular  officer  on  the  active-duty 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Manne 
may  be  considered  for  selective  early 
by  a  selection   board  convened 
section  611(b)  of  this  title  if  the  offi- 
iescribed  in  any  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
h  (D)  as  follows: 

An  officer  holding  the  regular  grade 
colonel  or  commander  who  has 

for  promotion  to  the  grade 

,..^.  or,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the 
captain  two  or  more  times  and  whose 
is  not  on  a  list  of  officers  recommend- 


1  ?ad  I 


rei  lent 


list  of 

Corps 

reti 

under 

cer  is 

throu^ 

■■(A) 
of  liei  tenant 
failed  jf  selection  j 

coh  nel 


ommt  nded 

"(D 
of  mi  )or 
servei 
activi 

■■(2, 
list  o. 
Corpi 
tirem  mt 
in  sevion 

"(3. 
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may 
number 
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637  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 


for  promotion. 

An  officer  holding  the  regular  grade 
nel  or,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the 
captain  who  has  served  at  least  four 
if  active  duty  in  that  grade  and  whose 
is  not  on  a  list  of  officers  recommend- 

for  promotion. 


bri  jadier 


%  ea 


An  officer  holding  the  regular  grade 

general  or  rear  admiral  (lower 

cho  has  served  at  least  three  and  one- 

.^rs  of  active  duty  in  that  grade  and 

name  is  not  on  a  list  of  officers  rec- 

™^-  for  promotion. 

An  officer  holding  the  regular  grade 

general  or  rear  admiral  who  has 

at  least  three  and  one-half  years  of 

duty  in  that  grade. 

A  regular  officer  on  the  active-duty 

the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 

may  also  be  considered  for  early  re- 

under  the  circumstances  prescribed 

.„.i  638a  of  this  title. 

The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 

concemed  shall  specify  the  number  of 

described  in  paragraphs  IIXA)  and 

which   a   selection    board   convened 

section  611(b)  of  this  title  may  recom- 

for  early   retirement.    Such    number 

not  be  more  than  30  percent  of  the 

of  officers  considered  in  each  grade 

competitive  category. ". 

CoNFORMisG   Amendment.— Subsection 

of  such  section  is  amended  by  insert- 

•or  section    638a    of  this    title"  after 

this  section". 

b//.  REQIIREO  LEStiTH  OF  CO.MMISSIO.\EU 
SERVICE  FOR  VOLiyTARY  RETIRE- 
MEST. 

(ak  Army  and  Air  Force.— Sections  3911 
and  i911  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are 
ame':  ded — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  t  ;xt  of  the  section;  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follounng  new 
subs  xtion: 


ea  :h 


"(b)(1)  Whenever  a  major  officer  personnel 
strength  reduction  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(3))  is  to  be  made,  the  Secretary  may  reduce 
the  reguirement  under  subsection  (a)  for  at 
least  10  years  of  active  service  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  to  a  period  (determined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  not  less  than  eight  years  for 
any  retirement  occurring  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  officer  personnel  strength 
reduction  is  to  be  made  or  during  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year. 

••(2)  Whenever  any  other  directed  officer 
personnel  strength  reduction  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (3))  is  to  be  made,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  reduction  in  years  of  active  service 
described  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  a  directed  officer  personnel  strength 
reduction  is  a  reduction  in  the  authorized 
strength  of  commissioned  officers  on  active 
duly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
as  of  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  from  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  such  officers  as  of  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  that  is  re- 
quired by  law  or  direction  of  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  Defense:  and 

"(B)  a  major  officer  personnel  strength  re- 
duction is  a  directed  officer  personnel 
strength  reduction  of  1  percent  or  more. 

"(4)  The  authorized  strength  of  commis- 
sioned officers  on  active  duty  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  applies  to  section  523  of 
this  title. ". 

(b)  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.— Section 
6323(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Whenever  a  major  officer  person- 
nel strength  reduction  (as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (O)  is  to  be  made  in  the  Navy  or 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  President  may  reduce 
the  requirement  under  paragraph  (1)  for  at 
least  10  years  of  active  service  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  to  a  period  (determined  by  the 
President)  of  not  less  than  eight  years  for 
any  retirement  occurring  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  officer  personnel  strength 
reduction  is  to  be  made  or  during  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Whenever  any  other  directed  officer 
personnel  strength  reduction  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (C)J  is  to  be  made,  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  a  reduction  in  years  of 
active  service  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  a  directed  officer  personnel  strength 
reduction  is  a  reduction  in  the  authorized 
strength  of  commissioned  officers  on  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  as  of  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year  from  the  authorized 
strength  of  such  officers  as  of  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  that  is  required  by  law 
or  direction  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
Defense;  and 

"(ii)  a  major  officer  personnel  strength  re- 
duction is  a  directed  officer  personnel 
strength  reduction  of  1  percent  or  more. 

"(D)  The  authorized  strength  of  commis- 
sioned officers  on  active  duty  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  applies  to  section  523  of 
this  title. ". 

SEC.  SIS.  SELECTIVE  EARLY  RETIREME\T  FOR  CER 
TAIS  PRE-DOPMA  SAVY  ASD  MARISE 
CORPS  OFFICERS. 

(a)  Conformance  to  Army  and  Air  Force 
PROVtsiONS.—Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  613 
of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  96-513;  10  U.S.C.  611 
note)  is  amended— 
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"or"  at   the  end   of 


(1)  by  striking  out 
clause  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(D)  selected  for  early  retirement  under 
section  638  of  title  10.  United  States  Code." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— Such  section 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act"  in  the  matter  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
preceding  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  September  15.  1981";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  September  14.  1981 ". 

TITLE  VI— COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 
PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

Part  A— Pa  y  and  Allowances 

SEC.  SOL   MILITARY  PAY  RAISE  FOR  FISCAL    YEAR 

I9HS. 

(a)  Waiver  of  Section  1009  Adjustment.— 
Any  adjustment  required  by  section  1009  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  in  elements  of 
compensation  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1989  shall  not  be  made. 

(b)  Four  Percent  Increase  in  Basic  Pay 
AND  BAS.—The  rates  of  basic  pay  and  basic 
allowance  for  subsistence  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  are  increased  by  4  per- 
cent effective  on  January  1,  1989. 

(c)  Increase  in  BAQ.-d)  The  rates  of 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  are  increased  by  7 
percent  effective  on  January  1.  1989. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  allocate 
the  amount  of  increase  in  the  rates  of  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  among  pay  grades  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  so  that  the  resulting 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  each  pay 
grade  is  a  percentage,  which  is  as  nearly  as 
practicable  equal  across  all  pay  grades,  of 
the  national  median  housing  costs  of  mem- 
bers in  that  pay  grade.  In  no  event,  however, 
may  the  rates  of  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters for  any  pay  grade  be  less  than  the  rate 
in  effect  on  December  31.  1988. 

(d)  Four  Percent  Increase  in  Cadet  and 
Midshipman  Pay.— Effective  January  1.  1989, 
section  203(c)(1)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$504.30" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$524.40". 

SEC    H02.    ALLOWA.SCE    FOR    TRANSPORTATIOS    OF 
HOISEHOLD  aOODK 

(a)  Allowance.— Section  406(b)(1)  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "within  such  weight  al- 
lowances prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned" in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "within  the  weight  allow- 
ances listed  in  subparagraph  (C)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  Che  following  new 
subparagraph: 

••(C)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  weight  allowance 
to  which  a  member  is  entitled  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  the  number  of  pounds 
listed  in  the  first  column  (in  the  case  of  a 
member  without  dependents)  or  in  the 
second  column  (in  the  case  of  a  member 
with  dependents)  across  from  the  member's 
pay  grade  in  the  following  table: 
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Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service        (1)  A  list  of  the  specific  aviation  special- 

Without         Wi<;i  .^  yj^  ^m^y  gj  critical  ties  by  aircraft  type  determined  to  be  cntt- 

Pay  Grade               Depend-      Depend-  ,.^^^  ^^^  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKF),  an  cal  for  purposes  of  the  payment  of  special 

enU            ents  aviation  specialty  shall  be  considered  sub-  pay  under  such  section. 

0  10  to  0-6                    ...      18,000         18,000  ject  to  designation  as  critical  when  there        (2)   The   number  of  officers   within  each 

OS               16,000         17,500  exists  a  current  shortage  of  officers  in  that  critical  aviation  specialty  who  received  the 

0.4 14,000         17.000  specialty.  special  pay  under  such  section,  set  forth  by 

0_j [ 13,000         14,500  ••(c)  Special  pay  under  this  section  is  in  grade,    years   of  prior  active   service,    and 

0_2 12,500         13,500  addition  to  any  other  pay  and  allowances  to  amounU  of  special  pay  received. 

Of .  ..      10,000         12,000  which  an  officer  is  entitled.                                      (3)   The  number  of  officers   within  each 

^'^ 14^000         17,000  -(dJd)  Refunds  shall  be  required,  on  a  pro  critical  aviation  specialty  receiving  special 

^_j !"!"!.!!!!!...!.!      13,000         14.500  rata  basis,  of  sums  paid  under  this  section  if  pay    under   such    section    whose   principal 

yr  2 12.500         13.500  the  officer  who  has  received  the  payment  duties  are  not  operational  flying. 

jj^'j "."      10,000         12.000  fails  to  complete  the  total  period  of  active        (4)  An  explanation  and  justification  for 

^_g '"'„     12,000         14.500  duty  specified  in  the  agreement,  as  condi-  the  Secretary's  designation  of  an  aviation 

Pg [[     11.000         13,500  tions  and  circumstances  warrant  specialty  as  critical  and  for  the  payment  of 

f.'~ 1(),500         12,500  "(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter  or  special  pay  under  such  section  to  officers 

pg !""!.""       8,000         11.000  modify  the  obligation  of  a  regular  officer  to  icho  have  more  than  eight  years  of  prior 

PC 7  000            9.000  perform  active  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  active  service  and  who  are  serving  in  pay 

,P_4 ■";;"'.       7^000           8.000  President   Completion  of  the  agreed-upon  grade  0-4  or  above,  if  payment  of  such  pay 

3p\ XSOO            7.000  period  of  active  duty  in  aviation  service  u}as  made  to  such  officers. 

P  , " 2]000           5,000  under   this   section   shall   not   obligate   the        (S)  An  evaluation  of  the  progress  made 

£2 1,500           5.000  President  to  accept  a  resignation  submitted  since  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  • 

p", /500            5,000  by  a  regular  officer.  toward  eliminating  shortages  of  aviators  in 

'^Memb^'rwm  more  than  itco  years  of  senice  ••(3)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United  the  aviation  specialties  designated  by  the 

computed  under  section  20s  of  this  title.  States  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  is  for  Secretary  as  critical 

■" Member  with  less  than  two  years  of  senice  all   purposes   a   debt   owed    to    the    United        (d    AUTHORIZATION.— Within    the    amount 

computed  under  section  20S  of  this  title.".  States.  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  militaTy 

(b)    Effective    Date.— The    weight    allow-  -14)  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title  personnel    under  section    431.    the   sum   of 

ances   in   section    406(b)(1)(C)   of  title   37,  n  that  is  entered  less  than  10  years  after  the  $3e,200,000  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  termination  of  an  agreement  under  this  sec-  jqj.  j^c/i  fiscal  year  for  special  pay  under 

(a)),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  transporta-  uon  does  not  discharge  the  member  signing  section  301d  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 

tion  of  baggage  and  household  effects  occur-  such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising  under  as  added  by  subsection  (a), 

ring  after  May  1.  1989.  such  agreement  or  under  paragraph  (1).  This  ^^^.  ,^^  aithorizatios  of  appropriatio.ss  for 

P.  BT  rt-OTHER  Personnel  Benefits  paragraph  applies  to  any  case  commenced                       imestive  special  PAY  for  medical 

fART  a    yjincn  re  under  title  11  after  October  1.  1988.                                         officers. 

SEC  «;/.  AV^ATl().\co.^Tl.\lATlo^PAY  ..^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  jjj,^  ^Q  ^^gg^  j^o  ygars        within  the  amount  authorized  for  fiscal 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  5  of  title  J 1.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  enactment  of  this  sec-  y^^r  1989  for  military  personnel  under  sec- 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ^.^^  written  agreements  may  be  accepted  by  ^j^^  432  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  is  author- 
after  section  301c  the  following  new  section.  ^^^  secretary  concerned  from  officers  who  ^^^^  j^  4,^  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
"S  JOId.  Special  pay:  aciator  continuation  pay  have  completed  at  least  13  but  less  than  16  j^j.    incentive    special    pay    under   section 

•■(a)(1)  An   aviation  officer  described  in  years    of  officer   service    (notwithstanding  302(b)  of  title  37,  United  StaUs  Code, 

subsection  (b)  who  executes  a  written  agree-  subsection  (b)(4))  and  who  otherwise  meet  ^ECfn.  Hoisist;  LE.ASE  I^DEMSITY  PROGRAM. 

ment  to  remain  on  active  duty  in  aviation  the  eligibility  criteria  of  this  section.   An        ^^^  ^^  General.-(1)  Chapter  53  of  title  10, 

service  for  at  least  one  year  may,  upon  the  agreement   under  this  subsection  may  not     y^^^^^  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

acceptance  of  the  written  agreement  by  the  extend  beyond  the  date  on  which  the  officer  ^^  ^^  ^^  the  following  new  section: 

S^^^^^ion.  '"''  '''''"'  '"''  "  '^"■^jf  rn^^^erer/^r°{Srpa.  under  ■.  lOSS.  Rental  .oa.ln„  lea.  inde.nit.  pro^ran, 

"(2)  The  amount  of  such  special  pay  shall  section  301b  of  this  title  may  not  be  accept-  -(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  carry 
be  not  more  than-  ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  the  date  out  a  program  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
"(A)  $12,000  for  each  year  covered  by  the  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  a  military  department  may  guarantee  f^o^' 
agreement  if  the  officer  agrees  to  remain  on  -ig)  in  this  section:  pensation  of  any  person  who  leases  a  rental 
active  duty  to  complete  14  years  of  commis-  ■■(i)  The  term  'aviation  service'  means  the  ^nit  to  any  member  of  the  armed  forces 
sioned  service;  or  service  performed  by  an  officer  holding  an  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  a 
"(B)  $6,000  .for  each  year  covered  by  the  aeronautical  rating  or  designation  (except  a  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  damage  to  the 
agreement  if  the  officer  agrees  to  remain  on  flight  surgeon  or  other  medical  officer).  rental  unit  by  the  member, 
active  duty  for  one  or  two  years.  ■•(2)  The  Urm  aviation  specialty' means  a  ■■(b)(1)  In  accordance  with  action  taken 
"(3)  The  agreement  length  and  payment  community   of  pilots   or  other  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  subsection 
amount   may   be   prorated   as   long   as   an  aeronautical  officers  identified  by  type  of  /aj,  the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
agreement    under    this    section    does    not  aircraft  or  weapon  system.  rnent   shall   carry  out   the  program   estab- 
extend  beyond  the  date  on  which  the  officer  -(hj   This  section   shall   be  administered  ushed  under  subsection  (a), 
would  complete  14  years  of  commissioned  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre-  -(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
service  taries  concerned  and  approved  by  the  Secre-  tion,  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department, 
"(4)  Upon  the  officer's  acceptance  of  the  tary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  Transpor-  to  the  extent  funds  are  provided  in  advance 
agreement,  and  subject  to  subsection  (e),  the  tation,  as  appropriate.  in  appropriation  Acts,   may  enter  into  an 
total  amount  payable  becomes  fixed  and  -a)  Special  pay  may  not  be  paid  under  agreement  with  any  person  who  leases  a 
may  be  paid  in  either  a  lump  sum  or  in  in-  this  section  for  an  agreement  that  applies  to  cental   unit   to  any  member  of  the  armed 
stallments.  a  period  of  active  duty  that  begins  after  Sep-  forces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
••(b)(1)  This  section  applies  to  an  officer  of  tember  30,  1991.".  tary.   An   agreement   under  this  paragraph 
a  uniformed  service  who—  (2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  ^f^au  provide  that— 

••(A)  is  entitled  to  aviation  career  incen-  of  such   chapter  is   amended   by  inserting  ..fj^,  the  term  of  the  agreement  shall  be  for 
live  pay  under  section  301a  of  this  title;  after  the  item  relating  to  section  301c  the  not  more  than  one  year; 
"(B)  is  in  a  pay  grade  below  pay  grade  0-6;  following  new  item:  -(B)  the  member  shall  not  pay  a  security 
•■(C)  is  qualified  to  perform  operational  ..^gid    Special   pay:   aviator  continuation  deposit; 
flying  duty  (as  defined  in  clause  (6)  of  sec-  ^^y  .,  .^c;  the  Secretary  (except  as  provided  m 
tion  301a(a)  of  this  title):   ,,,,,,  .v,  report -The  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  subparagraphs  (Dt  and  (E))  shaU  compen- 
"(D)  has  completed  at  least  six  but  less  ^^J^^f/^^^^  ^^[,  ^ach  submit  to  Congress,  sate  the  lessor  for  breach  of  the  lease  by ^ 
than  13  years  of  active  duty;  l^t  later  than  July  1   1990,  a  written  report  member  and  for  damage  to  the  rental  unit 
••(E)  has  completed  any  active  duty  service  not  ^<^^ermanjuiy  1   i^^u,                   ^  caused  by  the  member  or  by  any  guest  or  de- 
commitment    incurred    for    undergraduate  ^^/J^^f 'j  ^^f.^^Zfo^  S^SZn^^^^^  ^ndentlf  the  member; 

aviator  training;  and                 „    ^     .        ,  w  ^mTrT  i.id^  section    301d    of    title    10.  ••(D)  the  total  liability  of  the  Secretary  for 

"(F)  is  in  an  aviation  specialty  designated  officers    "«^f    *^^';°"  J^^°  bv  subsection  a  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  damage  described 

by  the  Secretary  concerned  and  approved  by  ^  '^i„lf^^''P°^^  ^j°^^^  in   subparagraph    (C)  shall   not  exceed   an 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secretary  (a)).  Each  such  report  shall  include  tne  joi  '^^^J  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  amount  that  the  Secre- 

of  Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast  lowing. 
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.Ines  would  have  been  required  by 
as  a  security  deposit  absent  the 
.„  authorized  in  this  paragraph; 
the  Secretary  shall  not  compensate 
or  for  breach  of  the  lease  or  for 
described  in  subparagraph  IC)  until 
<r  exhausts  any  remedies  available  to 
\r  against  the  member  for  the  breach 
.ge:  and 

he  Secretary  shall  be  subrogated  to 

of  the  lessor  in  any  case  in  which 

f.^tary   compensates    the    lessor  for 

of  the  lease  or  for  damage  described 

iragraph  IC). 

ny  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  a 

department  under  this  section  shall 

under  regulations  prescribed  by 

J  of  Defense. 

lECOVERV  From  Member.— The  Secre- 

a  military  department  who  compen- 

lessor  under  subsection    lb)  for  a 

of  a  lease  or  damage  of  a  rental  unit 

of  the  armed  forces  may  issue  a 

order  under  section  1007  of  title  37 

the  withholding  from  the  pay  of 

of  an   amount   equal   to   the 

paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  lessor 

isation  for  the  breach  or  damage. ". 

table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

new  item: 
Rental  housing  lease  indemnity  pro- 
gram. ". 
^TEcnvE  Date.— Section  1055  of  title 
ted  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
>.  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1,  1988. 

TECHMCAL  CORRECTIOS  Tl)  SIRVIVDR 
BENEFIT  PLAS  COVERAGE  OF  FORMER 
SPOUSES. 

^^vsiON  OF  Former  Spouses  in  Sav- 

.:ovisiON.— Section  1451le)ll)  of  title 

ted  States  Code,  is  amended— 

striking  out  ■'widow  or  widower"  in 

lA)    and    inserting    in    lieu 

■■widow,  widower,  or  former  spouse": 


fa) 

MGS 

10,  Un 

ID 
subparagraph 
thereoj 
and 

12) 


inserting  ■'or  former  spouse"  in  sub- 
paragMph  IB)  after  'A  spouse". 

Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
)y  subsection  la)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  es- 
tablisl{ed  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  73 
10,  United  States  Code,  for  periods 
^bruary  28.  1986. 

UMITED  EXTESSIOS  OF  CERTAIS  MEDICAL 
BENEFITS  FOR  FORMER  SPOISES. 

Hedical  Coverage.— Section   1076  of 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 


dt  te 


)  A  person  described  in  paragraph  12) 

r  considered  a  dependent  for  purposes 

section  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 

of  the  person's  final  decree  of  di- 

dissolution,  or  annulment  In  addi- 

f  such  a  person  purchases  a  conver- 

health    policy    within    the    one-year 

referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

terson  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request, 

milical  and  dental  care  prescribed  by 

1077  of  Uiis  title  for  a  period  of  one 

T  the  purchase  of  the  policy  for  any 

ion  of  the  person  that  existed  on  the 

)n  which  coverage  under  the  policy 

and  for  which  care  is  not  provided 

that  policy. 

A  person  referred  to  in  paragraph  ID 

Aerson  who  would  qualify  as  a  depend- 

utder  section  1072(2)IG)  but  for  the  fact 

person 's  final  decree  of  divorce,  dis- 

or  annulment  is  dated  on  or  after 

1.  1985. 

In  this  subsection,  the  term  'conver- 
ealth  policy'  means  a  health  insurance 


plan  with  a  private  insurer,  developed 
through  negotiations  between  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  a  private  insurance  firm, 
that  is  available  for  purchase  by  or  for  the 
use  of  persons  described  in  paragraph  12). ". 
lb)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
6451c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  1985  no  U.S.C.  1072  note)  is  re- 
pealed effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
section  1076lf)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  las  added  by  subsection  la)). 

Ic)  Transition.— Any  person  who  qualified 
as  a  dependent  under  section  6451c)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
1985.  as  in  effect  before  its  repeal  by  subsec- 
tion lb),  shall  remain  qualified  as  a  depend- 
ent as  specified  in  that  section  and  shall 
become  eligible  for  benefits  in  accordance 
with  section  1076tf)  of  title  10.  United  StaUs 
Code  las  added  by  subsection  la)),  when  no 
longer  qualified  as  a  dependent  pursuant  to 
such  section  6451c). 

Id)  Effective  Date.— Section  1076lf)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section la)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  30  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  first  makes  available  a 
conversion  health  policy  las  defined  in  such 
section),  whichever  is  later.  Such  section 
shall  apply  to  i>ersons  whose  decree  of  di- 
vorce, dissolution,  or  annulment  becomes 
final  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Part  C— Benefits  for  Dependents  of  Cer- 
tain Reserve  Members  Incapacftated  in 
Line  of  Duty 

SEC.    621.    COMPESSATIOS  FOR   CERT.ilS  RESERVE 
MEMBERS. 

la)  Authorization  of  Compensation.— Sub- 
sections Ig)  and  Ih)  of  section  204  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"lg)ll)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  a  uniformed  service  is  entitled  to  the  pay 
and  allowances  provided  by  law  or  regula- 
tion for  a  member  of  a  regular  component  of 
a  uniformed  service  of  corresponding  grade 
and  length  of  service  whenever  such  member 
is  physically  disabled  in  line  of  duty  from 
injury,  illness,  or  disease  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated— 

"lA)  in  line  of  duty  while  performing 
active  duty: 

"IB)  in  line  of  duty  while  performing  inac- 
tive-duty training  lother  than  work  or  study 
in  connection  with  a  correspondence  course 
of  an  armed  force  or  attendance  in  an  inac- 
tive status  at  an  educational  institution 
under  the  sponsorship  of  an  armed  force  or 
the  Public  Health  Service):  or 

"ICI  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from 
such  duty  or  training. 

"12)  In  the  case  of  a  member  who  receives 
earned  income  from  nonmilitary  employ- 
ment or  self-employment  performed  in  any 
month  in  which  the  member  is  otherwise  en- 
titled to  pay  and  allowances  under  para- 
graph ID,  the  total  pay  and  allowances  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  income.  In 
calculating  earned  income  for  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  income  from  an 
income  protection  plan,  vacation  pay.  or 
sick  leave  which  the  member  elects  to  receiiw 
shall  be  considered. 

"lh)lD  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  physically 
qualified  to  perform  his  military  duties,  is 
entitled,  upon  request  to  a  portion  of  the 
monthly  pay  and  allowances  provided  by 
law  or  regulation  for  a  member  of  a  regular 
component  of  a  uniformed  service  of  corre- 
sponding grade  and  length  of  service  for 
each  month  for  which  the  member  demon- 
strates a  loss  of  earned  income  from,  non- 


military  employment  or  self-employment  as 
a  result  of  an  injury,  illness,  or  disease  in- 
curred or  aggravated— 

"lA)  in  line  of  duty  while  performing 
active  duty: 

■IB)  in  line  of  duty  while  performing  inac- 
tive-duty training  lother  than  work  or  study 
in  connection  with  a  correspondence  course 
of  an  armed  force  or  attendance  in  an  inac- 
tive status  at  an  educational  institutional 
under  the  sponsorship  of  an  armed  force  or 
the  Public  Health  Service):  or 

"IC)  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from 
such  duty  or  training. 

"12)  The  monthly  entitlement  shall  not 
exceed  the  member's  demonstrated  loss  of 
earned  income  from  nonmilitary  or  self-em- 
ployment In  calculating  such  loss  of 
income,  income  from  an  income  protection 
plan,  vacation  pay.  or  sick  leave  which  the 
member  elects  to  receive  shall  be  consid- 
ered. ". 

lb)  Limit  on  Total  Compensation.— Such 
section  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  li)  as  subsection  Ij)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  Ih)  the  following 
new  subsection  li): 

"li)ll)  The  total  amount  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances paid  under  subsections  Ig)  and  Ih) 
and  compensation  paid  under  section 
2061a)  of  this  title  for  any  period  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  pay  and  allowances 
provided  by  law  or  regulation  for  a  member 
of  a  regular  component  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice of  corresponding  grade  and  length  of 
service  for  that  period. 

"12)  Pay  and  allowances  may  not  be  paid 
under  subsection  Ig)  or  Ih)  for  a  period  of 
more  than  six  months.  The  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  extend  such  period  in  any  case 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  fairness  and  equity  to  do  so. 

•■13)  A  member  is  not  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  Ig)  or  Ih)  if  the  injury,  ill- 
ness, disease,  or  aggravation  of  an  injury, 
illness,  or  disease  is  the  result  of  the  gross 
misconduct  of  the  member. 

"14)  Regulations  with  respect  to  proce- 
dures for  paying  pay  and  allowances  under 
subsections  Ig)  and  Ih)  shall  be  prescribed— 
"I A)  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
armed  forces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary:  and 

"IB)  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast  Guard 
is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy.". 
Ic)  Conforming  Amendment  for  Inactive- 
Duty  Training.— Section  2061a)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■'for  a  period  of 
30  days  or  less"  in  paragraph  l3)IA)li). 

Id)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  persons  who,  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  incur  or  aggravate  an  injury,  ill- 
ness, or  disease,  or  die. 

SEC.    S22.    TRAVEL   FOR   DEPENBE.S'TS  OF  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS. 

la)  Travel  Authorized.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  411hla)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"12)  A  member  referred  to  in  paragraph  ID 
is  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  who- 
'll A)  is  serving  on  active  duty  or  is  entitled 
to  pay  and  allowances  under  section  204lg) 
of  this  title  lor  would  be  so  entitled  were  it 
not  for  offsetting  earned  income  described 
in  that  section): 

■•IB)  is  seriously  ill  or  seriously  injured; 
and 

-IC)  is  hospitalized  in  a  medical  facility 
in  or  outside  the  United  States. ". 

lb)  Travel  to  Burial  Ceremonies.— Sec- 
tion 41  If  la)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 


striking  out  'for  a  period  of  30  days  or 
more"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  inac- 
tixje  duty". 

Ic)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988. 

Part  D— Health  Care  Provisions 

SEC.  SJL  requirement  TO  SIBMIT  E.\D  STRE.MiTHS 
FOR  MEDICAL  PERSO.\NEL 

(a)  Requirement.— Section  llS(b)ll)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

-ID)  Each  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  include  in  the  budget  materials  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  lunder  section  1105  of 
title  31),  as  part  of  the  end  strengths  recom- 
mended for  authorization  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget 
is  being  submitted,  a  separate  statement  on 
the  recommended  end  strength  levels  for  all 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  each  mili- 
tary department  who  are  medical  personnel 
For  purposes  of  the  statement  medical  per- 
sonnel includes  medical  officers,  dental  offi- 
cers, veterinary  officers,  optometrists,  podia- 
trists, psychologists,  nurses,  biomedical  sci- 
ences officers,  enlisted  personnel  engaged  in 
medically  related  jobs,  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate.". 

lb)  First  Statement.— The  first  statement 
required  under  section  115lb)ll)ID)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion la),  shall  be  submitted  with  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990. 

SEC.   t3t  requirements   WITH  RESPECT  TO  CER- 
TAIN NA  VY  medical  PERSONNEL 

la)  Requirement  to  Rehire  Certain  Civil- 
ians.—The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  by 
reallocating  funds  for  civilian  personnel  in 
the  Navy,  restore  to  the  level  of  January  1, 
1986,  the  number  of  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed in  Navy  medical  treatment  facilities, 
including  rehiring  the  same  number  of  an- 
cillary support  personnel  who  were  released, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
as  a  result  of  implementation  of  policy  con- 
tained in  the  Fiscal  Year  1988  Manpower. 
Personnel  and  Training  Program  Appraisal 
Memorandum  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations Idated  December  12.  1985).  After  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  reduce  the  number  of  ancillary 
support  personnel  at  Navy  medical  treat- 
ment facilities  for  purposes  of  implementing 
the  policy  outlined  in  such  memorandum. 

lb)  Prohibition  on  Inclusion  of  Certain 
Enusted  Members.— In  determining  the 
number  of  medical  personnel  allocated  to 
the  Navy  Medical  Command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  not  count  as  part  of  that  number  any 
enlisted  members  of  the  Navy  who  are  not 
trained  in  medical  skills  or  medically  relat- 
ed skills  and  who  were  assigned  to  a  Navy 
medical  treatment  facility  as  a  result  of  im- 
plementation of  the  Fiscal  Year  1988  Man- 
power. Personnel  and  Training  Program 
Appraisal  Memorandum  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Idated  December  12. 
1985). 

SEC  at.  SHARING  OF  HEALTH-CARE  RESOURCES 
WITH  THE  VETERA.\S'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1104.  Sharing  of  health-care  resources  with  the 

Veterans' Administration 

"la)  Health-care  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  shared  with  health- 
care resources  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion in  accordance  with  section  5011  of  title 
38  or  under  section  1535  of  title  31.  Members 
of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty  during 
and  immediately  following  a  period  of  war 
or  a  national  emergency  involving  the  use  of 
the  armed  forces  in  armed  conflict  may  be 
provided  health-care  services  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5011A  of  title  38. 

"lb)  In  any  agreement  entered  into  under 
such  section  5011  or  section  1535.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  reimburse  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  operations  and  maintenance  funds 
available  for  payment  of  medical  care  pro- 
vided under  section  1079  or  1086  of  this 
title. 

"Ic)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  a  premium,  deductible, 
copayment  or  other  charge  for  health  care 
provided  to  covered  Iteneficiaries  under  this 
chapter  las  defined  in  section  1072)  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  entered  into  under  such 
section  5011  or  section  1535. ". 

lb)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"1104.  Sharing  of  health-care  resources  unth 
the  Veterans'  Administration.". 

SEC.  S34.  requirement  THAT  FORMER  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS  BE  COST 
EFFECTIVE. 

Section  12S2le)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  1984  142  U.S.C. 
248dle)).  is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "which  identifies"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  that  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "which  ID 
identifies  the  facility  whose  status  is  being 
terminated;  12)  specifies  the  date  on  which 
such  status  is  being  terminated;  and  13)  cer- 
tifies that  more  cost-effective  medical  and 
dental  care  for  meml>ers  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  or  their  de- 
pendents is  available  elsewhere  in  the  same 
geographic  area. ";  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  the 
following:  "Each  such  copy  of  the  order  shall 
include  a  copy  of  the  certification  required 
in  clause  t3)  of  the  second  sentence  of  this 
subsection  and  shall  contain  cost  data  sub- 
stantiating the  termination  decision  and 
identifying  how  more  cost-effective  care  will 
be  provided  to  the  affected  individuals. ". 
TITLE  VH-GOLDWATER-MCHOLS 
REORGANIZA  TION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


SEC.  -or  DESIGNATION  IN  EACH  MILITARY  DEPART- 
.VENT  OF  ASSISTA.\T  SECRETARY  WITH 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  FINANCIAL  .HA.\- 
AGEMENT. 

la)  Department  of  the  Army.— Section 
30161b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

-14)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
have  as  his  principal  responsibility  the  exer- 
cise of  the  comptroller  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  including  financial 
management  functions. ". 

lb)  Department  of  the  Navy.— Section 
50161b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"13)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
have  as  his  principal  responsibility  the  exer- 
cise of  the  comptroller  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  including  financial 
management  functions. ". 

Ic)  Department  of  the  Air  Force.— Section 
8016(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■13)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
have  as  his  principal  responsibility  the  exer- 


cise of  the  comptroller  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  including  finan- 
cial management  functions. ". 

Id)  Number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  in 
THE  Department  of  the  Air  Force.— Section 
80161a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■'three"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"four". 

SEC.  T0i.  EXTENSION  OF  TRA.\SITION  TO  JOINT  DUTY 
ASSIGNMENT  STAFFING  REQUIRE- 
WKATX 

la)  General  Extension.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  406  of  the  Goldwater- Nichols  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986  IPublic  Law  99-433;  100  Stat  1033)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"la)  Joint  Duty  Assignments.— ID  Section 
661ld)  of  title  10,  UniUd  States  Code,  shall 
be  implemented  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
lexcept  as  provided  under  paragraph  12)) 
not  later  than  October  1,  1989. 

"12)  The  third  sentence  of  section  661ld)l2) 
of  such  title  shall  apply  unth  respect  to  any 
position  designated  under  the  first  sentence 
of  that  section  as  a  critical  joint  duty  as- 
signment position  which  becomes  vacant 
after  January  1.  1989.". 

lb)  Criteria  for  Initial  Selection  of  Offi- 
cers for  Joint  Specultv.— Subsection 
lb)ll)IB)lii)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two  years"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "one  year". 

Ic)  Time  for  Initial  Selection  of  Officers 
FOR  THE  Joint  Speculty.— Subsection  Ib)l3) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on 
October  1.  1989". 

Id)  Date  of  Enactment  References.— Sub- 
section lb)ll)lB)liii)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  lor  being  served  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  October  1, 
1986  lor  being  served  on  October  1,  1986),". 

SEC  703.  additional  TRANSITION  PROVISION  FOR 
implementation  OF  PREREQUISFTE 
FOR  PROMOTION  TO  INITIAL  FLAG  AND 
GENERAL  OFFICER  GRADE 

la)  Suspension  of  Statutory  Requirc- 
MENT.—The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  applying 
section  619le)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
shall  suspend  the  operation  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ID  of  such  section  with 
respect  to  the  class  of  officers  who  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988— 

ID  are  serving  in  the  grade  of  colonel  or 
have  been  selected  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  or 

12)  in  the  case  of  officers  of  the  Navy,  are 
serving  in  the  grade  of  captain  or  have  been 
selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain. 

lb)  Administrative  GuiDEUNES.—In  the 
management  of  officers  covered  by  subsec- 
tion la)  who  are  eligible  for  selection  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
or  rear  admiral  llower  half),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  Ito  the  extent  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  with  respect  to  any 
such  officer  or  group  of  sueh  officers)  pro- 
vide for  the  service  of  such  officers  in  joint 
duty  assignments  in  the  same  manner  lor  a 
similar  manner)  as  would  be  applicable  to 
such  officers  under  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 619le)ll)  of  title  10.  UniUd  StaUs  Code, 
but  for  the  provisions  of  subsection  la). 

Ic)  Appucabiltty  of  Existing  Waiver  Au- 
THORTTY.-Section  619le)l2)ID)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "lother  than  a  joint  duty  assignment)". 
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SecAon  661(dt(4>  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  I  is    amended    by   striking   out    ■one- 
third 
cent 
ssc. 


7^.    BIDGETS  FOR   INIFIED  AND  SPECIFIED 
COMMANDS. 

SecAon  166  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
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first 
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end  specified  combatant  commands"; 


i  1  subsection  lb)— 

ry  striking  out  "the  Secretary"  in  the 
i  mtence  and  all  that  follows  through 
in  the  second  sentence:  and 

>y  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

Command  and  control ". 

SERVICE  BY  CAPTAINS  AND  NA  VY  LIEITEN- 
ANTS  IN  JOINT  DITY  ASSIGNMENT  TO 
BE  COVNTED  FOR  ALL  OFFICER  PER- 
SONNEL LAWS  CONCERNING  SCCH 
SERYICE. 
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report  retirements  and  technical 

amendments. 

Report  On  Initial  Unified  Command 

\ND  Review  of  Service  Roles  and  Mis- 

-II)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1989,  the 

of  Defense   shall   submit    to   the 

on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 

,  fouse  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
1  iplementation  of  sections  1531b)  and 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
With  respect  to  the  initial  report  of  the 
1  man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
ary   of  Defense    under   such    section 
Irelating  to  the  assignment  of  func- 
lor  roles  and  missions)  to  the  armed 
the  report  under  paragraph  11)  shall 
larly  describe  how  such   report  ad- 
each  of  the  matters  that  the  Chair- 
was  required  (under  the  second  sen- 
such  section)  to  consider  in  prepar- 
_w  report 

With  respect  to  the  initial  review  of  the 
under  such  section  1611b)  Irelat- 
_    the   missions,    responsibilities,    and 
structures  of  the  unified  and  specified 
it  commands),  the  report  shall  par- 
describe  how  such  review  took  into 
each  of  the  matters  specified 
ragraphs  ID  through   110)  of  section 
of  the  Goldwater- Nichols  Department 
Reorganization    Act    of    1986 
.^  Law  99-433: 100  Stat  1017). 
The  report  under  paragraph  ID  shall 
be.  with  respect  to  each  of  the  reports 
,„  to  in  paragraphs  12)  and  13)— 
the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  each  of 
J  indings  and  conclusions  of  the  Chair- 
in  the  report: 

how  the  Secretary  has  implemented  lor 

to  implement)  each  of  the  recom- 

^....yru  in  the  report:  and 

such  recommendations  for  further  leg- 

and  administrative  action  as  the 
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lb)  Annual  Report  On  Implementation  of 
Plan  For  Special  Transftion  Rule  for  Nu- 
clear Propulsion  Officer.— Not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year  from  1989  through 
1992,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  implementation  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  of  the  transition 
plan  developed  pursuant  to  section  13051b) 
of  Public  Law  100-180  1101  Stat  1173). 

ic)  Technical  Amendments  Relating  to 
Joint  Duty  Assignments.— ID  Section 
154lb)IDlB)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "served  in  at 
least  one  joint  duty  assignment  las  defined 
under  section  6681b)  of  this  title)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "completed  a  full  tour 
of  duty  in  a  joint  duty  assignment  las  de- 
fined in  section  6641  f)  of  this  title)". 

12)  Section  164la)ll)IB)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "served  in  at  least 
one  joint  duty  assignment  las  defined  under 
section  668(b)  of  this  title)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "completed  a  full  tour  of  duty  in 
a  joint  duty  assignment  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 6641  f)  of  this  title)". 

13)  Sections  3033la)l2)IB).  S033la)l2)IB). 
5043la)l2)IB).  and  8033(a)(2)(B)  of  such 
title  are  amended  by  striking  out  "joint  duty 
assignment"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"full  tour  of  duty  in  a  joint  duty  assignment 
(as  defined  in  section  664(f)  of  this  title)". 

(d)  Designation  Correction.— Section  668 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (fl  as  subsection  (c). 

TITLE  Vlll-ACQUISITION  POLICY 

SEC  ML  0.\E-YEAR  EXTE.\SI0N  OF  CO.\TR.*(r  GOAL 
FOR     SMALL     DISADVANTAGED     BISI- 

NESSES 

Section  1207  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661)  is  amended  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (h)  by  striking  out  "and  1989"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1989.  and  1990". 

SEC  H»2.  REPORTS  ON  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PACK- 
ARD COMMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING  DEFENSE  ACQVISITION 
ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  GAO  Report.— The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  the  implejnentation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  provisions  of  Nation- 
al Security  Decision  Directive  219  (issued  by 
the  President  on  April  1.  1986)  that  relate  to 
acquisition  organization  and  procedures, 
such  provisions  having  been  directed  by  the 
President  in  order  to  implement  the  acquisi- 
tion streamlining  initiative  recommended 
in  1986  by  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission on  Defense  Management  (the  "Pack- 
ard Commission  ").  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  study. 

(b)  DOD  Report.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, acting  through  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition,  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  implementation  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  the  provisions  of 
National  Security  Decision  Directive  219  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Time  for  Reports.— The  reports  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  each  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  MJ.  ADDITIONAL  PROHIBITIONS  ON  PERSONS 
CONVICTED  OF  FELONIES  RELATED  TO 
DEFE.ySE  CO.\TRA(rS 

la)  In  General.— Section  24081a)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"I a)  Prohibition.— 11)  An  individual  who 
is  convicted  of  fraud  or  any  other  felony 
arising  out  of  a  contract  with  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  shall  be  prohibited  from 
each  of  the  following: 

"lA)  Working  in  a  management  or  super- 
visory capacity  on  any  defense  contract 

"IB)  Serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
any  defense  contractor. 

"lO  Serving  as  a  consultant  to  any  de- 
fense contractor. 

"ID)  Being  involved  in  any  other  way,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  a  defense  con- 
tract 

"12)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  13), 
the  prohibition  in  paragraph  ID  shall  last 
for  a  period,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  of  not  less  than  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  conviction. 

"13)  The  prohibition  in  paragraph  ID  may 
last  for  a  period  of  less  than  five  years  if  the 
Secretary  determines  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
that  the  five-year  period  should  be  waived  in 
the  interests  of  national  security.  If  the  five- 
year  period  is  waived,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  stating  the  rea- 
sons for  the  waiver. ". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— Section  2408(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
individuals  convicted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  dW.  SOCRCE  FOR  PROCIREMENT  OF  ANCHOR 
AND  MOORING  CHAIN. 

la)  United  States  Source  Required.— Sec- 
tion 2400  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Anchor  and  Mooring  Chain.— (1)  Nei- 
ther the  Secretary  of  Defense  nor  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  may  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
welded  shipboard  anchor  chain  and  moor- 
ing chain  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  may  waive  the  restriction  in 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  Secretary  determines— 

"(A)  that  an  adequate  supply  of  welded 
shipboard  anchor  and  mooring  chain  of  sat- 
isfactory quality  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  not  available  to  meet  De- 
partment of  Defense  requirements  on  a 
timely  basis:  or 

"IB)  that  the  cost  of  such  chain  would  be 
unreasonable. 

"131  Paragraph  ID  does  not  apply  to  a  pro- 
curement of  chain  with  a  diameter  greater 
than  4'/,  inches. ". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 2400  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  contracts  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  HOJ.  SOCRCE  FOR  PROCCREMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
VALVES 

(a)  United  States  Source  Required.— Sec- 
tion 2400  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  804,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tioru 

"(e)  Powered  and  Non-Powered  Valves.— 
(1)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
not  be  used  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  powered  and  non-powered 
valves  in  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
codes  4810  and  4820  that  are  manufactured 
outside  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  waive  the  restriction  in  paragraph  (1) 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  adequate  supply  of  valves 
covered   by  paragraph    (1)   of  satisfactory 


quality  is  not  available  in  the  United  States 
to  meet  Department  of  Defense  requirements 
on  a  timely  basis: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
valve  shall  be  considered  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  if  the  cost  of  the 
components  of  such  valve  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  is  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  all  the  components 
of  such  valve.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 2400  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  contracts  entered  into  120  or 
more  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

sec  s0g.  limitation  on  foreign-made  machine 
tools 
Section  8085(b)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriati07is  Act  1988  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  100- 
202).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "3405."  after  "numbered"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "3438. "  after  "3433. ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "3445. "  after  "3441-3443. ". 

SEC.  m.  EVALVATION  OF  CONTR.ACrs  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONAL SERVICES 

la)  In  General.— Section  23051b)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"16)  In  evaluating  any  sealed  bid  or  com- 
petitive proposal  for  a  contract  for  the  per- 
formance of  professional  services,  the  head 
of  an  agency  shall  evaluate  the  bid  or  the 
proposal  as  if  the  hourly  labor  rates  for  the 
professional  employees  carrying  out  the 
services  are  based  on  a  40-hour  work  week. ". 

lb)  Effective  Date.— Section  2305lb)l6)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  evaluation  of  a  bid  or  proposal  that 
takes  place  120  or  more  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  m.  TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  CONTRAITS 

(a)  Limitation.— Funds  available  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  purchase  of  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing may  not  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  enter  into  a  contract  for  textiles  or 
clothing  in  an  amount  greater  than  or  equal 
to  the  threshold  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (b)  unless  all  responsible  offerors 
are  allowed  to  compete  for  the  award  of  the 
contract 

(b)  Threshold  Amount.— The  threshold 
amount  under  subsection  (a)  is  SIOO.OOO. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  revise  that 
amount  in  order  to  preserve  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  contracts  awarded 
after  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  H09.  PROCCREMENT  OF  SPARE  PARTS 

la)  In  General.— Chapter  141  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  bv  section 
329.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
"§  2410a.    Procurement  of  critical  aircraft  spare 

parti:  quality  control  on  second  xource» 

"la)  In  procuring  any  spare  or  repair  part 
that  is  critical  to  the  operation  of  an  air- 
craft the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require 
the  contractor  supplying  such  part  to  pro- 
vide a  part— 

"ID  that  meets  the  same  qualification  re- 
quirements as  the  original  part;  and 

"12)  that  is  inspected  under  the  same  qual- 
ity control  standards  as  the  original  part 

"lb)  In  this  section,  the  term  spare  or 
repair  part'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  23231  f I  of  this  title. ". 

lb)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

new  iterrw 

"2410a.    Procurement    of   critical    aircraft 

spare  parts:  quality  control  on 

second  sources. ". 

SEC    mo.    SAFEGVARDING   OF  MILITARY    WHISTLE- 
BLOWERS. 

la)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

ID  In  the  course  of  their  duties,  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  become  aware  of 
information  evidencing  wrongdoing  or 
waste  of  funds. 

12)  It  is  generally  the  duty  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  report  such  information 
through  the  chain  of  command. 

13)  In  some  cases  the  chain  of  command 
may  not  be  responsive  to  reports  of  informa- 
tion evidencing  wrongdoing  or  waste  of 
funds,  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  become  aware  of  such  information  may 
feel  it  necessary  to  disclose  such  informa- 
tion to  an  Inspector  General  or  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

14)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dis- 
close such  information  should  be  protected 
from  adverse  personnel  consequences  lor 
threats  of  adverse  personnel  consequences) 
as  a  result  of  such  disclosures. 

15)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  be- 
lieve they  have  been  subject  to  retaliation 
lor  the  threat  of  retaliation)  as  a  result  of 
such  a  disclosure  should  have  the  right  to  a 
speedy  investigation  by  an  Inspector  Gener- 
al and  administrative  review  of  their  cases. 

lb)       MlUTARY       WHISTLEBLOWER       PROTEC- 
TION.—ID  Section  1034  of  title  10,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S 1034.   Communicating  with  a  Memtter  of  Con- 
gress or  Inspector  General;  prohibition  of  retalia- 
tory personnel  actions 

"la)  Restricting  Communications  With 
Members  of  Congress  and  Inspector  Gener- 
al PROHiarrED.- 

"ID  No  person  may  restrict  a  member  of 
an  armed  force  in  communicating  with  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  an  Inspector  General 
iwhether  a  civilian  Inspector  General  ap- 
pointed under  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  or  a  flag  or  general  officer  serving  as 
the  Inspector  General  of  one  of  the  armed 
forces). 

"12)  Paragraph  ID  does  not  apply  to  a 
communication  that  is  unlawful. 

"lb)  Prohibition  of  Retaliatory  Person- 
nel Actions.— No  person  may  take  lor 
threaten  to  take)  an  unfavorable  personnel 
action,  or  withhold  (or  threaten  to  withhold) 
a  favorable  personnel  action,  as  a  reprisal 
against  a  member  of  an  armed  force  for 
making  or  preparing  a  communication  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  an  Inspector  General 
that  (under  subsection  (a))  may  not  be  re- 
stricted. Any  action  prohibited  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  (including  the  threat  to  take 
any  action  and  the  withholding  or  threat  to 
withhold  any  favorable  action)  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  be 
a  personnel  action  prohibited  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Inspector  General  Investigation  of 
Certain  Allegations.— 

"(1)  If  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  sub- 
mits to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (or  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  in  the 
case  of  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard)  an  al- 
legation that  a  personnel  action  prohibited 
by  subsection  (b)  has  been  taken  (or  threat- 
ened) against  the  member  with  respect  to  a 
communication  described  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  Inspector  General  shall  expeditiously  in- 
vestigate the  allegation. 


"(2)  A  comm.unication  described  in  this 
paragraph  is  a  communication  to  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  an  Inspector  General  that 
(under  subsection  (a))  may  not  be  restricted 
in  which  the  member  of  the  armed  forces 
makes  a  complaint  or  discloses  information 
that  the  member  reasonably  believes  consti- 
tutes evidence  of— 
"(A)  a  violation  of  a  law  or  regulation;  or 
"(B)  mismanagement  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial  and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety. 

"(3)  The  Inspector  General  is  not  required 
to  make  an  investigation  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  case  of  an  allegation  made  more 
than  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
member  becomes  aware  of  the  personnel 
action  that  is  the  subject  of  the  allegatioTL 

"(4)  If  the  Inspector  General  has  not  al- 
ready done  so,  the  Inspector  General  shall 
commence  a  separate  investigation  of  the 
information  that  the  member  beHeves  etn- 
dences  wrongdoing  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2).  The  In- 
spector General  is  not  required  to  make  such 
an  investigation  if  the  information  that  the 
member  beHeres  evidences  wrongdoing  re- 
lates to  actions  which  took  place  during 
combat 

"(5)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  comple- 
tion of  an  investigation  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Inspector  General  shall  submit  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  investigation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  member  of 
the  armed  forces  concerned.  In  the  copy  of 
the  report  submitted  to  the  member,  the  In- 
spector General  shall  exclude  any  classified 
information  for  which  the  member  does  not 
have  appropriate  clearance. 

"(6)  If,  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  of 
an  allegation  under  this  section,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  determines  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  submit  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph (5)  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  allegation  being  investigated, 
the  Inspector  General  shaU  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the  member 
making  the  allegation  a  notice— 

"(A)  of  that  determination  (including  the 
reasons  why  the  report  may  not  be  submit- 
ted within  that  time);  and 

"(B)  of  the  time  when  the  report  will  be 
submitted. 

"(7)  The  report  on  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation shall  contain  a  thorough  review  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relevant  to  the 
allegation  and  the  complaint  or  disclosure 
and  shall  include  documents  acquired 
during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  in- 
cluding summaries  of  interviews  conducted. 
If  a  person  agrees  to  be  interviewed  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  person's  identity  not 
be  disclosed,  the  report  shall  not  contain 
any  information  about  such  interview.  The 
report  may  include  a  recommendation  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  com.plaint 

"(d)  Correction  of  Records  When  Pro- 
hibited Action  Taken.— 

"(1)  A  correction  Imard  acting  under  sec- 
tion 1552  of  this  title,  in  resolving  an  appli- 
cation for  the  correction  of  records  made  by 
a  member  of  an  armed  force  who  has  alleged 
a  personnel  action  prohibited  by  subsection 
(b),  on  the  request  of  the  member  or  other- 
wise, may  review  the  matter. 

"(2)  A  member  filing  a  petition  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  is  entitled  to  representa- 
tion by  a  judge  advocate  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  in  all  proceedings 
before  the  correction  board  arising  out  of 
such  petition,  except  that  a  member  who 
chooses  to  be  represented  by  outside  legal 
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ft)  Annual  Report.— 

"I  t)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
mei  t  of  Defense  land  the  Inspector  General 
of  tke  Department  of  Transportation  with 
rest  ect  to  the  Coast  Guard)  shall  submit  to 
Coi  gress  an  annual  report  on  activities  of 
the  Inspector  General  under  this  section 
dui  ing  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  report 
sha  I  include,  in  the  case  of  each  case  han- 
dlei  by  the  Inspector  General  under  this  sec- 


tion during  that  fiscal  year,  a  description 

"  ~IA)  the  nature  of  the  allegation  described 
in  subsection  Ic): 

"(B)  the  evaluation  and  recommendation 
of  the  Inspector  General  with  respect  to  the 
allegation; 

"(C)  any  action  of  the  appropriate  Board 
for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records  with 
respect  to  the  allegation; 

"(D)  if  the  allegation  is  determined  to  be 
meritorious,   any  corrective  action   taken; 

"(E)  the  views  of  the  member  of  the  armed 
forces  making  the  allegation  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  interview  under  subsection 
(e))  on  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

"(2)  The  Inspector  General  shall  include 
with  each  report  under  this  subsection  copies 
of  the  individual  case  reports  for  each  such 
allegation. 

"(3)  The  reports  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  February  1  of 
each  year. 

"(i)  Member  or  Congress  DsriNED.—In  this 
section,  the  term  Member  of  Congress'  in- 
cludes any  Delegate  or  Resident  Commission- 
er to  the  Congress. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1034.   Communicating  with  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  Inspector  General: 
prohibition  of  retaliatory  per- 
sonnel actions. ". 
Ic)  Deadune  roR  Regulations.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation   shall   prescribe    the    regulations 
required  by  subsection  (g)  of  section  1034  of 
title  10.  UniUd  States  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (b),  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(d)  Report  on  Further  Improvements.— 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  making  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  procedures  and  poten- 
tial remedies  for  responding  to  allegations  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  described  in 
section  1034lc)(l)  of  title  10,  United  StaUs 
Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  lb)  lin  addi- 
tion to  the  improvements  made  by  that  sec- 
tion, as  so  amended).  The  report  shall 
consider  how  such  improvements  may  be 
made  in  procedures  available  through  the 
chain  of  command,  the  Inspector  General, 
and  Boards  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records  and  shall  include  such  recommenda- 
tions for  further  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive action  as  the  Comptroller  General 
considers  appropriate.  The  report  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
February  1,  1989. 

le)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment  to 
section  1034  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
made  by  subsection  lb)ll).  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  personnel  action  taken  (or 
threatened  to  be  taken  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act  as  a  reprisal  prohib- 
ited by  subsection  (b)  of  the  that  section. 

SBC  «//.  ADDITIO\AL  Al'THORITY  OF  BASE  COM- 
MASDERS  OVER  CO.\TRACTI.\C  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  1111  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat  1146)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
subsection: 

"(e)  Additional  Authority.— ( 1 )  As  part  of 
the  authority  granted  the  commander  of  a 
military  installation  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that,  in 
any  case  in  which  the  commander  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  contractor 


performing  a  commercial  activity  at  that  in- 
stallation is  violating  a  Federal  law  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  the  commander 
has  the  authority  to— 

"(A)  decline  to  exercise  an  option  under 
the  contract  to  extend  the  contract'  and 

"(B)  using  procedures  which  exclude  that 
contractor  from  consideration,  award  a  new 
contract  for  performance  of  the  commercial 
activity. 

"(2)  Before  declining  to  exercise  an  option 
to  extend  a  contract  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  commander  shall— 

"(A)  notify  the  contractor  of  the  com- 
mander's belief  that  the  contractor  is  violat- 
ing a  Federal  law  and  request  the  contractor 
to  comply  with  the  law;  and 

"(B)  give  the  contractor  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  comply.". 

TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Financial  Matters 

SEC.  901.  TRA.\SFER  AlTHORirr. 

la)  Authority  To  Transfer  Authoriza- 
tions.—11)  Upon  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  necessary 
in  the  national  interest  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  amounts  of  authorizations  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
title  I,  II,  or  III  for  any  fiscal  year  between 
any  such  authorizations  for  that  fiscal  year 
(or  any  subdivisions  thereof).  Amounts  of 
authorizations  so  transferred  shall  be 
merged  with  and  be  available  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  authorization  to  which 
transferred. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations  for 
any  fiscal  year  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  transfer  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

(b)  LiMrrATioNS.-The  authority  provided 
by  this  section  to  transfer  authorizations— 

(1)  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  items  that  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  items  from  which  authority  is  trans- 
ferred: and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

(c)  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  Congress  of 
transfers  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1988  Unauthorized 
Appropria  tions 

SEC  »//.  AITHORITY  FOR  OBLIGATIOS  OF  CERTAIN 
VNAVTHORIZED  FISCAL  YEAR  IKS  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  AuTHORrrv.-The  amounts  described  in 
subsection  (b),  totaling  $10,624,600,000.  may 
be  obligated  and  expended  for  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  accordance  with  fiscal  year  1988 
defense  appropriations  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  912. 

(b)  Covered  Amounts.— The  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  amounts 
provided  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  appropriations  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  provided  for  such  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1988  defense  authorizations. 

(c)  DEriNiTiONS.—For  the  purposes  of  this 
part: 

(1)  Fiscal  year  i9SS  defense  appropria- 
tions.— The  term  "fiscal  year  1988  defense 
appropriations"  means  amounts  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1988  (as  contained  in  section  101(b)  of 
Public  Law  100-202). 
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(2)  Fiscal  year  isss  defense  authoriza- 
tions.—The  term  "fiscal  year  1988  defense 
authorizations"  means  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1988  in  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-180). 

SEC  912.  LIMITATION  ON  OHI.ICATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
IN  A I  THORIZED  A  PPROPRIA  TIONS. 

la)  Programs  Not  A  vailable  for  Obuga- 
TION.— Amounts  described  in  section  911(b) 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  fol- 
lowing programs,  projects,  and  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (for  which 
amounts  were  provided  in  fiscal  year  1988 
defense  appropriations): 

(1)  Satellite  Systems  Survivability  pro- 
gram under  research,  development  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Air  Force  in  the  amount 
of  $5,300,000. 

(2)  Maxicube  Cargo  System  under  re- 
search, development  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Army  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000. 

(3)  Coastal  Defense  Augmentation  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000. 

(4)  Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  pro- 
gram under  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Navy  in  the  amount  of 
$40,000,000. 

(5)  P-3C  aircraft  under  procurement  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  in 
the  amount  of  $193,800,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Certain  Programs.- 
(1)  Forward  area  air  defense  heavy 
SYSTEM.— (A)  Funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  the  Army  for  pro- 
curement may  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  any  air  defense 
system  submitted  to  the  Army  for  evaluation 
in  response  to  any  Army  request  for  proposal 
for  the  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Line-of- 
Sight  Forward-Heavy  (LOS-F-H)  system 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  system  has  met  or  exceed- 
ed full  system  requirements. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "full  system  requirements"  means  the 
most  stringent  system  requirements  speci- 
fied by  any  request  for  proposal  for  accura- 
cy, range  (detection,  tracking,  and  engage- 
ment), reaction  time,  and  operation  in  the 
presence  of  electronic  countermeasures. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not  ob- 
ligate funds  for  advance  procurement  of  the 
system  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
until— 

(i)  the  operational  tests  of  the  system  are 
completed  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
ports to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  results  of  such  testing  and  the 
evaluation  of  such  testing; 

(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
those  committees  that  the  system  satisfacto- 
rily demonstrates  that  it  meets  or  exceeds  all 
of  the  operational  performance  criteria  es- 
tablished for  the  system: 

(Hi)  The  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
submits  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
those  committees  a  report  giving  the  Direc- 
tor's evaluation  of  the  results  of  such  testing 
and  evaluation:  and 

(iv)  the  Comptroller  General  submits  a 
report  to  those  committees  giving  his  assess- 
ment of  the  operational  tests  and  the  system 
performance. 

12)  A-6  AIRCRAFT  configuration.— None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1988 
or  1989  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
procurement  of  any  A-6  aircraft  configured 
in  the  F  model  configuration  las  described 
in  connection  with  the  A-6E/A-6F  aircraft 


program  in  the  Selected  Acquisition  report 
submitted  to  Congress  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31.  1986). 

13)  Tank  procurement.— Funds  appropri- 
ated for  procurement  of  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army  for 
modification  of  M60  tanks  in  the  amount  of 
$90,000,000  may  be  used  only  for  procure- 
ment or  modification  of  Ml  tanks. 

Ic)  Program  LiMrrATiONS.—All  limitations 
and  requirements  set  forth  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  1988, 
shall  apply  to  the  obligation  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  section  9111a)  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  funds  made  available  for 
obligation  by  such  section  had  6een  author- 
ized in  that  Act. 

Id)  Transfer  AirrHORrrv.—For  the  purposes 
of  section  1201  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  1988.  authorizations  in 
section  911(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  such  Act 

SEC    SIJ.    REPEAL    OF  CERTAIN   GENERAL    PROVI- 
SIONS 

Sections  8040.  8098.  and  8122  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
1988  (as  contained  in  section  101(b)  of 
Public  Law  100-202),  are  repealed. 

Part  C— Naval  Vessel  Repairs 

sec.  92l  rate  of  progress  pa  yments  on  na  val 
ship  repair  contracts. 
Section  7312(a)  of  title  10,   United  States 
Code,    is   amended   by   inserting    "not   less 
than"  after  "shall  be". 

SEC  922.  LIMITATION  ON  REPAIR  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS 
IN  FOREIGN  SHIPYARDS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7309  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  A  naval  vessel  (or  any  other  vessel 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy)  the  homeport  of  which  is  in  the 
United  States  may  not  be  overhauled,  re- 
paired, or  maintained  in  a  shipyard  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  voyage  repairs.  ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— (1)  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§7309.  Restriction  on  construction  or  repair  of 

cestels  in  foreign  shipyards". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
633  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"7309.  Restriction  on  construction  or  repair 
of  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. ". 

Ic)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 7o09  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  contract  for  ship  overhaul, 
repair,  or  maintenance  work  that  is  entered 
into  after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SEC  923.  DEPOT-LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  OF  SHIPS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  require  that  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, not  less  than  one-half  of  the  depot-level 
maintenance  work  described  in  subsection 
(b)  (measured  in  cost)  shall  be  carried  out  in 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Work  Covered.— Depot-level  mainte- 
nance work  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
depot-level  maintenance  work  for  naval  ves- 
sels that  is  scheduled  as  of  October  1,  1988. 
to  be  carried  out  in  Japan  during  fiscal 
years  1989.  1990,  and  1991. 


Part  D— Miscellaneous 


SEC.  931.  CHEMICAL  DEMIUTARIZATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Extension  of  Deadune  for  Completion 
OF  PROGRAM.-Subsection  (b)  of  section  1412 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  1986  (50  U.S.C.  1512(b))  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1994"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  I3)IA)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  stockpile  elimination  dead- 
line"; 

12)  in  paragraph  I3)IB),  by  striking  out 
"within  30  days"  and  all  that  follows  in  that 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
later  than  the  earlier  of  lA)  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  decision  to  defer  is  made, 
or  IB)  30  days  before  the  stockpile  elimina- 
tion deadline. ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  sectioTi,  the  term 
'stockpile  elimination  deadline'  means  April 
30.  1997. 

"(5)  If  the  Secretary  determines  at  any 
time  that  there  will  be  a  delay  in  meeting 
the  stockpile  elimination  deadline,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  immediately  notify  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  that  projected 
delay. ". 

(b)  Requirement  for  Successful  Comple- 
tion OF  Operational  Verification.— Such 
section  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Ik)  Operational  Verification.— (1)  Until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  successfully  com- 
pletes (through  the  prove  out  work  to  be  con- 
ducted  at  Johnston  AtolV  operational  verifi- 
cation of  the  technology  to  be  used  for  the 
destruction  of  live  chemical  agents  and  mu- 
nitions under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  not  conduct  any  activity  for  equipment 
prove  out  and  systems  test  preceding  the  in- 
troduction of  live  chemical  agents  at  a  facil- 
ity (other  than  the  Johnston  Atoll  facility) 
at  which  the  destruction  of  chemical  agent 
and  munitions  weapons  is  to  take  place 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
prove  out  of  the  equipment  and  facility  at 
Johnston  Atoll  certifying  that  the  prove  out 
is  completed. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  at  any 
time  that  there  will  be  a  delay  in  meeting 
the  date  of  December  31.  1990.  scheduled  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  completion  of 
the  operational  verification  at  Johnston 
Atoll,  the  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify 
the  Committees  of  that  projected  delay. ". 

SEC  932.  MAINrE.\ANCE  OF  SELECTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  STRCCTtRE. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments may  not  reduce  the  number  of  major 
elements  in  the  force  structure  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions  (including  the 
inventory  of  major  equipment  items)  as  that 
force  structure  existed  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
prohibit  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  major 
elements  in  the  force  structure  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  inci- 
dent to  a  conversion  from  one  mission  to 
another  that  may  involve  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  major  equipment  items  of  an  ele- 
ment 

SEC.  933.  report  ON  STATl'S  OF POMCIS. 

No  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fence shall  submit  to  Congress  an  unclassi- 
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effect  that  any  current  shortfall 
,  planned  reductions  described  under 
.-ph  (21  would  have  on  the  number  of 
't  juired  from  the  time  of  a  decision  of 
ted  States  to  deploy  a  force  of  10  di- 
to  Western  Europe  to  the  time  such 
uld  be  so  deployed. 
Dnhtoy  B-MIUTARY  CONSTRVCTIOS 
.ilTHORIZATIOSS 

SHORT  TITLE. 

„  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mili- 
C^nstruction  Authorization  Act,  1989". 
TITLE  I— ARMY 
AITHORIZED  raVsTW  (T/O.V  4.\D  i.4.VI> 
AOtnSITIOS'  PR(kJECTS. 

„ THE  United  States.— The  Secre- 

the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 

\)  carry  out  military  construction 

in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 

installations   and   locations 

he  United  States: 

ALABAMA 

^ton  Army  Depot.  S6.000.000. 
Mcaellan.  $7,900,000. 
Arsenal.  S14.800.000. 
Fort][lucker.  S2, 110.000. 

ALASKA 

Fort  Wainwright.  S29,740,000. 
FortViichardson.  S6,2S0.000. 

ARIZONA 

Fort]ftuachuca,  SI. 200,000. 

ARKANSAS 

PinJiBluff  Arsenal  S3.050.00O 

CALIFORNIA 

Fort  Ord,  S14,650.000. 
Sierfo  Army  Depot.  S 380.000. 

COLORADO 

Pueblo  Depot.  S3,200,000. 

district  of  COLUMBIA 

Wal  er     Reed     Army     Medical      Center, 
Sl,60(\oOO. 

GEORGIA 

ForiBenning.  S24.350.000. 

HAWAII 

For\  Shafter,  S  7. 200. 000. 

ILUNOIS 

Rock  Island  Arsenal  S980,000. 
Sav  inna  Army  Depot,  S2.270.000. 
Fori  Sheridan.  S880.000. 

KENTUCKY 

For  Campbell  S 20. 500. 000. 

Lex  ngton-Bluegrass  Depot.  S770.000. 

MARYLAND 

Abe  deen  Proving  Ground.  S17.000.000. 
For  Detrick,  S6.S00.000. 
fori  Ritchie.  S9.100.000. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Fori  Dix.  S6, 200,000. 

NEW  YORK 

United    States    Military    Academy.    West 
Poinl  Sll.150,000. 

north  CAROLINA 

Foit  Bragg,  S36,602,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Foil  Sill  S3,700,000. 


OREGON 

Umatilla  Army  Depot  S3,600,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot  Sl.900.000. 

TEXAS 

Fort  Bliss.  SIO.900.000. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot  S7.400,000. 

Fort  Hood.  S15.900.000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot  $88,400,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  $3,250,000. 

UTAH 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  $12,800,000. 
Tooele  Army  Depot  $92,300,000. 

VIRGINIA 

FortA.P.  Hill  $5,900,000. 

Fort  Eustis,  $5,000,000. 

Fort  Lee,  $4,800,000. 

Fori  Pickett  $4,000,000. 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  $800,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Fort  Lewis.  $19,800,000. 

WISCONSIN 

Fort  McCoy.  $2,100,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Locations.  $3,600,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

GERMANY 

Ansbach.  $15,000,000. 

Fnedberg.  $1,300,000. 

Giessen,  $6,300,000. 

Grafenwoehr  Training  Area.  $7,000,000. 

Hohenfels  Training  Area.  $36,960,000. 

Karlsruhe,  $2,550,000. 

Maim,  $19,550,000. 

Mannheim,  $14,400,000. 

Rheinberg.  $12,400,000. 

Schweinfurt  $9,700,000. 

Stuttgart  $3,350,000. 

Vilseck,  $44,600,000. 

Wiesbaden,  $13,900,000. 

Worms,  $1,300,000. 

Wuerzburg.  $33,650,000. 

Vanous  Locations.  $18,000,000. 

HONDURAS 

SITE  5.  $3,050,000. 

ITALY 

Various  Locations.  $1,250,000. 

JAPAN 

Various  Locations.  $7,900,000. 
Various  Locations.  $5,300,000. 

KOREA 

Camp  Casey.  $3,700,000. 
Camp  Gary  Owen,  $1,150,000. 
Camp  Greaves.  $1,540,000. 
Camp  Hovey,  $3,200,000. 
Camp  Kittyhawk,  $1,350,000. 
Camp  Libby.  $1,150,000. 
Camp  Page,  $670,000. 
Camp  Sears,  $1,100,000. 
Camp  Stanley,  $1,200,000. 
Camp  Stanton,  $1,400,000. 
K- 16  Army  Airfield.  $670,000. 
Taegu.  $990,000. 
Yongsan,  $1,400,000. 
Various  Locations,  $6,200,000. 
Various  Locations,  $9,200,000. 

KWAJALEIN 

Kwajalein,  $15,490,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Various  Locations,  $9,750,000. 

.SEC  2192.  FAMILY  HOrslSa. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2105(a)(6l(A),  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  lanci  acquisition) 


at  the  following  installations  in  the  number 
of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown, 
for  each  installation: 

Fort    Wainwright    Alaska,    one   hundred 
and  fifty  units,  $27,000,000. 

Fort  Irwin,  California,  two  hundred  and 
sixty- three  units,  $24,000,000. 

Helemano,    Hawaii,    one   hundred   units, 
$11,400,000. 

Schofield  Barracks,   Hawaii,  forty  uniU, 
$4,450,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,   two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  units,  $20,000,000. 

Fort  Drum,  New  York,  one  hundred  units, 
$10,000,000. 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  one  hundred  and  eight 
units,  $9,100,000. 

Augsburg.  Germany,  thirty-four  units,  as 
described  in  section  2103(b). 

Hohenfels,  Germany,  eighty-eight  units, 
$8,400,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may.  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2105(a)(6)(A).  carry  out 
architectural  and  engineering  services  and 
construction  design  activities  with  respect 
to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,628,000. 

SEC    2103.    IMPROVEMESTS    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 

Hocsiyc  cmts. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may,  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2105(a)(6)(A),  improve 
existing  military  family  housing  uniU  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $72,300,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Cost  for  Cer- 
tain Improvement  Projects.— Notrcithstand- 
ing  the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  under  section  2825(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  carry  out  projects  to  im- 
prove existing  military  family  housing  units 
at  the  following  installations  in  the  number 
of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown 
for  each  installation: 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  eight  units. 
$550,000. 

Augsburg,  Germany,  convert  unused  attic 
space  and  upgrade  fourteen  units  into  forty- 
eight  adequate  units,  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 2102(a),  $3,360,000. 

Taegu.  Korea,  ninety-six  units,  $4,450,000. 

SEC  2104.  UEFESSE  ACCESS  ROADS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2105(a)(4).  make  advances  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  the  construction  of  de- 
fense access  roads  under  section  210  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 
SEC.  zm.  .axthorizatios  of  appropriatioss. 

ARMY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1988.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,415,051,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2101(a).  $442,532,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2101(b),  $317,620,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $16,200,000. 

(4)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 


roads  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  $1,000,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$98,328,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  facilities, 
$197,278,000. 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  the  functions  described  in  sec- 
tion 2833  of  title  10,  United  States  Code), 
$1,340,093,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$52,190,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  in  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not  more  than 
$175,510,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  in  foreign  countries:  and 

(C)  for  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  $2,000,000.  to 
remain  in  effect  until  expended. 

(b)  LlMTTATION  on  TOTAL  COST  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any 
other  cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the 
total  cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under 
section  2101  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  $78,000,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Distribution  Center.  Red  River  Army 
Depot  Texas). 

SEC  2106.  EXTE\SI0\  OF  CERTAI.\  PRIOR  YE.4R  Al- 
THORIZ.ATIOSS 

(a)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1985  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1985  (Public  Law  98-407.  98  Stat  1515). 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  that  Act  as  ex- 
tended by  section  2107(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661)  and  section  2105(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  1988 
(Public  Law  100-180)  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  October  1,  1989,  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Military  Construction  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(2)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Perivolaki.  Greece. 

(b)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1986  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  603(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-167),  authoriza- 
tions for  the  following  projects  authorized 
in  sections  101  and  102  of  that  Act  as  ex- 
tended by  section  2105(b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  99-180),  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  October  1,  1989,  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  a  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1990,  whichever  is 
later: 

(1)  Child  care  center  in  the  amount  of 
$470,000  at  Karlsruhe,  Germany. 

(21  Modified  record  fire  range  in  the 
amount  of  $2,850,000  at  Nuernberg,  Germa- 
ny. 

(3)  Flight  simulator  building  in  the 
amount  of  $2,900,000  at  Wiesbaden,  Germa- 
ny. 


(4)  Multi-purpose  training  ranges  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  at  Wildjlecken,  Ger- 
many. 

(5)  Air  conditioning  upgrade  in  the 
amount  of  $5,900,000  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

(6)  Child  care  center  in  the  amount  of 
$1,350,000  at  Camp  Darby.  Italy. 

(7)  Dining  facility  modernization  in  the 
amount  of  $4,350,000  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kansas. 

(8)  Family  housing,  new  construction.  6 
units,  in  the  amount  of  $596,000  at  Fort 
Myer,  Virginia. 

(c)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1987  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2701(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1987,  (Public  Law  99-661),  authoriza- 
tions for  the  following  projects  authorized 
in  sections  2101,  2102,  and  2103  of  that  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1989, 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  a  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Child  development  center/religious 
education  facility  in  the  amount  of  $820,000 
at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona. 

(2)  Primary  water  supply  connection  in 
the  amount  of  $2,150,000  at  Fort  Riley. 
Kansas. 

(3)  Material  test  facility  in  the  amount  of 
$9,700,000,000  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground. 
Utah. 

(4)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $3,700,000  at  foreign  various  location  276. 

(5)  Dining  facility  in  the  amount  of 
$2,100,000  at  Giessen,  Germany. 

(6)  Aircraft  maintenance  hangar  in  the 
amount  of  $7,100,000  at  Hanau,  Germany. 

(7)  Contingency  facility  in  the  amount  of 
$4,300,000  at  Palmerola  Air  Base,  Honduras. 

(8)  Seventy  manufactured  home  spaces  in 
the  amount  of  $1,100,000  at  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground.  Maryland. 

TITLE  n—NA  YY 


SEC  2201.  AITHORIZED  COSSTRICTIOS  ASD  LASD 
.ACQVIsmOS  PROJEITS. 
(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

ALABAMA 

Naval  Station.  Mobile.  $19,745,000. 

ALASKA 

David  Taylor  Research  Center  Detach- 
ment Ketchikan,  $12,000,000. 

ARIZONA 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma, 
$11,770,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms,  $26,630,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. $9,450,000. 

li.zrine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro, 
$3,970,000. 

Marine      Corps     Air     Station,      Tustin, 

$10,990,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton, 
$64,460,000. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Barstow. 
$1,190,000.  ^     ^ 

Mountain  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Bridgeport  $3,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Moffett  Field.  $650,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island, 
$11,860,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado, 
$870,000. 

Naval    Amphibious    School    San    Diego, 

$10,100,000. 


Naval        Aviation        Depot        Alameda. 
$8,290,000. 

Naval    Aviation     Depot     North     Island, 
$2,110,000. 

Naval     Construction     Battalion     Center, 
Port  Hueneme,  $7,000,000. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  $10,080,000. 

Naval  Hospital  Lemoore,  $2,160,000. 

Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center,  San  Diego, 
$8,660,000. 

Naval   Post   Graduate  School   Monterey. 
$3,140,000. 

Naval     CHvil     Engineer     Corps     Officers 
School  Port  Hueneme,  $7,420,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment   San 
Diego.  $1,950,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island,  $8,850,000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Station, 
San  Diego.  $3,760,000. 

Naval  Station.  Treasure  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $5,000,000. 

Naval     Submarine     Base.     San     Diego, 
$3,150,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Oakland,  $1,550,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego  Annex. 
North  Island.  $1,695,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego, 
$7,980,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake, 
$12,260,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach, 
$13,890,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
$500,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
$15,810,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu, 
$20,470,000. 

Personnel  Support  Activity,  San  Diego. 
$1,180,000. 

Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activity, 
San  Diego,  $10,720,000. 

Submarine  Training  Facility,  San  Diego, 
$10,301,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Groton, 
$1,170,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
$6,660,000. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Commandant  Naval  District  Washington, 
$38,100,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
$19,800,000. 

FLORIDA 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  $340,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville, 
$8,810,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West  $850,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  $25,600,000. 

Naval  Aviation  Depot  Jacksonville, 
$14,180,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  $2,250,000. 

Naval  Legal  Service  Office,  Mayport 
$1,450,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport  $3,060,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Pensacola, 
$2,640,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola. $2,840,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando. 
$23,810,000. 


GEORGIA 

Logistics 


Base.    Albany. 


Base,     Kings     Bay, 


Marine    Corps 
$5,740,000. 

Naval     Submarine 
$56,330,000. 

HAWAII 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
$24,270,000. 
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Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
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ILLINOIS 

Training    Center,     Great    Lakes, 

1)00. 
Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 

poo. 

KENTUCKY 

Ordnance     Station,      Louisville, 
.000. 

LOUISIANA 

Station.  Lake  Charles,  S3.700,000. 

MAINE 

Air  Station,  Brunswick,  SS30,000. 

MARYLAND 

Taylor  Naval  Ship  Research  Devel- 
Center,  Annapolis,  Sl,860.000. 
Academy,  Annapolis.  S540.000. 
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Center.        Charleston. 


Surface    Warfare    Center   Detach- 
White  Oak,  S2,540.000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Navil  Air  station.  Meridian,  S3.100,000. 

Construction     Training     Center, 
..  S4.070.000. 
Nav^l  Station.  Pascagoula,  $17,520,000. 

NEVADA 

Air  station.  Fallon.  $9,470,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Weapons        Station,        Earle, 
$30,40^.000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Ordnance    Missile    Test    Station, 
Whit^ands,  $8,090,000. 

NEW  YORK 

AforbZ  Station,  New  York,  $23,395,000. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 

\0C0. 
Maiine   Corps  Air  Station,    New   River, 


Maiine     Corps     Base,     Camp     Lejeune, 


Station,      Charleston, 


OKLAHOMA 

Narktl  Air  Detachment,  Tinker  Air  Force 
1 38.080,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Air  Development  Center,   Warmin- 
.270.000. 
Na^l  Shipyarxi.  Philadelphia,  $10,300,000. 
Aviation   Supply   Office,    Philadel- 
1 1.400.000. 
Na\  y  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechan- 
icsbv}^,  $2,050,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NaifU  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newt  art,  $11,560,000. 

Na  al  Justice  School,  Newport,  $2,060,000. 

Sui  face  Warfare  Officers  School  Com- 
mani.  Newport,  $4,750,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Nahal  Hospital  Beaufort.  $2,260,000. 
Naiial  Shipyard.  Charleston,  $640,000. 


Naval       Supply 
$1,090,000. 

Naval      Weapons 
$22,250,000. 

TEXAS 

Naval  Station,  Galveston,  $8,110,000. 
Naval  Station,  Ingleside,  $31,850,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Atlantic  Fleet  Headquarters  Support  Ac- 
tivity, Norfolk,  $1,700,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic, 
Dam  Neck,  $4,700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Com- 
mand. Quantico,  $14,290,000. 

Marine  Corps  Detachment,  Camp  Elmore, 
$1,690,000. 

Marine  Environmental  Systems  Facility, 
Dam  Neck,  $5,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  $2,690,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek. 
$8,270,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School,  Little  Creek, 
$640,000. 

Naval  Aviation  Depot.  Norfolk.  $8,950,000. 

Naval  Guided  Missiles  School.  Dam  Neck, 
$4,450,000. 

Naval  Legal  Service  Office,  Norfolk. 
$1,080,000. 

Naval  Medical  ainic.  Norfolk.  $2,470,000. 

Naval  Ophthalmic  Support  and  Training 
Activity.  Yorktown.  $1,970,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Northwest, 
Chesapeake.  $5,400,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  $6,660,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Williamsburg, 
$3,300,000. 

Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center,  Dahlgren, 
$25,442,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown, 
$12,360,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk, 
$4,410,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island, 
$11,010,000. 

Naval  Station,  Everett,  $38,400,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Bremerton. 
$5,740,000. 

Strategic  Weapons  Facility,  Pacific,  Sil- 
verdale.  $15,060,000. 

Trident  Refit  Facility.  Bangor.  $990,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Land  Acquisition,  $36,895,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

ANTIGUA 

Naval  Support  Facility,  $6,470,000. 

GUAM 

Fleet  Surveillance  Support  Group, 
$20,972,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment, 
$400,000. 

Naval  Station,  $7,820,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  $7,660,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  $6,720,000. 

ICELAND 

Naval  Air  Station.  Keflavik.  $12,000,000. 

ITALY 

Naval  Air  Station,  Sigonella,  $7,950,000. 
Naval        Support        Activity,        Naples, 
$51,350,000. 

JAPAN 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Futenma,  Oki- 
nawa, $3,280,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Butler,  Okina 
wa,  $2,840,000. 

PHILIPPINES 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Subic  Bay 
$28,340,000. 


SPAIN 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Rota. 
$400,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Location.  $4,990,000. 
Host      Nation      Infrastructure     Support. 
$500,000. 

SKC  2202.  FAMILY  HtnSINU. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2205<a)<6)(A),  construct  or  acquire  family 
housing  units  (including  land  acquisition/, 
at  the  following  installations  in  the  number 
of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown 
for  each  installation: 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms,  California,  one  hundred 
units.  $9,470,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  units  and  sixty  mobile 
home  spaces.  $10,120,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, three  hundred  and  thirty-two  units 
and  access  roads,  $28,510,000. 

Naval  Station.  Long  Beach.  California, 
three  hundred  units.  $26,110,000. 

Naval  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego. 
California,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
units,  $31,830,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Francisco, 
California,  three  hundred  units,  $35,736,000. 

Navfil  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Geor- 
gia, two  hundred  and  fifty  units, 
$19,860,000. 

Naval  Station,  New  York.  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units,  $14,900,000. 

(b>  Planning  and  DESiaN.—The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  carry  out  architectural  and 
engineering  services  and  construction 
design  activities,  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2205(a)(6)(A),  with 
respect  to  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,315,000. 

SEC.    2203.    IMPROVEMESTS    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOISISC  IMTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may,  using  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2205(a)(6)(A),  improve 
existing  military  family  housing  units  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $61,589,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Untt  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  projects 
to  improve  existing  military  family  housing 
units  at  the  following  installations  in  the 
number  of  units  shown  and  in  the  amount 
shown  for  each  installation: 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
California,  six  uniU,  $284,400. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  one  unit,  $34,900. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  units. 
$17,214,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois,  one  hundred  and  two  units, 
$6,181,200. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine,  thirty  units,  $2,920,600. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor,  Maine,  twenty  units,  $920,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Nevada,  one 
hundred  and  six  units,  $8,129,300. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  turn  units,  $94,300. 


Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  units,  $11,957,200. 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Pennsylvania,  seventy-five  units, 
$5,415,500. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, eleven  units.  $632,600. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  two 
hundred  and  twelve  units,  $18,473,800. 

SBC.  2294.  DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROADS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2205(a)(5),  make  advances  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  the  construction  of  de- 
fense access  roads  under  section  210  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  at  the  following  lo- 
cations and  in  the  following  amounts: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Center,  Twen- 
tynine Palms,  California,  $2,900,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
California.  $719,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California.  $800,000. 

Naval  Station,  Everett,  Washington, 
$4,400,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Geor- 
gia, $3,000,000. 

SEC.    220i.    ACTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRtATIOSS, 
SA  VY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1988,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,330,350,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2201(a),  $1,258,435,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2201(b),  $110,092,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $16,300,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$138,276,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  $11,819,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  Housing  and  facilities, 
$240,440,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
oftitte  10,  United  States  Code),  $554,988,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $18,434,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  in  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam, 
and  not  more  than  $23,982,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  in  foreign  countries. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwitlistanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any 
other  cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the 
total  cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under 
section  2201  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a); 

(2)  $55,048,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Head- 
quarters Building,  Naval  Intelligence  Com- 
mand Headquarters.  Suitland,  Maryland); 
anti. 


(3)  $46,600,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  Command.  Control.  Com- 
munications and  Intelligence  Complex. 
Naval  Support  Activity.  Naples.  Italy). 

(c)  Restriction  on  Certain  Funding.— 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  may  be  obligated  for  use  or 
expended  at  Hunters  Point  Annex,  Naval 
Station.  Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco, 
California,  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  transmitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  containing  (1)  a 
description  of  the  activities  planned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  at  such  location 
during  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993,  and 
(2)  a  statement  explaining  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  such  activities,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  planned  porting  of  ships  and 
the  development  of  the  land  at  such  location 
during  such  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

SEC.  2391.  ALTHORIZED  CONSTRICTION  AND  LAND 
acquisition  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  installations  and  locations  insitle  the 
United  States: 

ALABAMA 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base.  $8,150,000. 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  $17,800,000. 

ALASKA 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  $7,650,000. 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  $3,040,000. 
King  Salmon  Airport.  $2,850,000. 
Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  $14,860,000. 

ARIZONA 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  $980,000. 
Luke  Air  Force  Base.  $4,550,000. 
Williams  Air  Force  Base.  $11,130,000. 

ARKANSAS 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  $3. 750.000. 
Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  $4,550,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  $8,900,000. 
Castle  Air  Force  Base.  $20,400,000. 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  $5,200,000. 
George  Air  Force  Base,  $23,550,000. 
March  Air  Force  Base,  $4,900,000. 
Mather  Air  Force  Base,  $2, 740,000. 
McCleUan  Air  Force  Base.  $3,080,000. 
Onizuka  Air  Force  Base.  $4,300,000. 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  $10,400,000. 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  $33,550,000. 

COLORADO 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base. 
$25,800,000. 

Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex.  $6,500,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  $12,000,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  $9,500,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
$10,240,000. 

DELA  WARE 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  $1,000,000. 

FLORIDA 

Avon  Park,  S3.700.000. 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station. 
$19,380,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  $11,020,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Auxiliary  Field  9, 
$27,400,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  $6,200,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  $4,580,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  $1,126,000. 

TyndaU  Air  Force  Base,  $6,000,000. 

GEORGIA 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  $800,000. 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  $31,500,000. 

HA  WAII 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  $4,250,000. 
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Mountain 
$1,400,000. 

ILUNOIS 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  $6,500,000. 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  $14,500,000. 

INDIANA 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  $1,850,000. 

KANSAS 

McConneU  Air  Force  Base,  $680,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  $7,300,000. 
England  Air  Force  Base,  $3,100,000. 

MAINE 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  $3,000,000. 

MARYLAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  $2,550,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  $12,400,000. 

MICHIGAN 

WurUmith  Air  Force  Base,  $4,990,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  $2,950,000. 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  $4,550,000. 

MISSOURI 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  $84,300,000. 

MONTANA 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  $19,470,000. 

NEBRASKA 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  $2,450,000. 

NEVADA 

Indian  Springs,  $3,150,000. 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  $6, 700,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Boston  Air  Force  Station,  $4,500,000. 
Pease  Air  Force  Base,  $2,100,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  $3,550,000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  $4,100,000. 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  $2,900,000. 
KirUand  Air  Force  Base,  $13,000,000. 

NEW  YORK 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  $700,000. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Seymour     Johnson     Air     Force     Base, 
$3,050,000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  $13,290,000. 
Minot  Air  Force  Base.  $6,250,000. 

OHIO 

Wright-Patterson       Air       Force       Base, 
$11,455,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  $2,300,000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  $12,650,000. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  $6,080,000. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  $8,650,000. 

TENNESSEE 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
$213,800,000. 

TEXAS 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  $2,800,000. 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  $2,750,000. 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  $3,500,000. 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  $3,470,000. 
Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  $2,350,000. 
KeUy  Air  Force  Bas",  $29,300,000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  $14,039,000. 
Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  $1,910,000. 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  $6,150,900. 
Reese  Air  Force  Base,  $990,000. 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  $10,700,000. 

U-lAH 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  $10,740,000. 
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WASHINGTON 

T  :hild  Air  Force  Base.  $17,580,000. 
Air  Force  Base.  S13.100.000. 

WYOMING 

Warren  Air  Force  Base,  $6,000,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

80.  $987,000. 

81.  $2,800,000. 
^„.^^  $4,000,000. 
<  )VTSWE  THE  United  States.— The  Secre- 

the  Air  Force  may  acQuire  real  prop- 

_.d  may  carry  out  military  construe- 

p  rojects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 

following  installations  and  locations 

the  United  States: 

BELGIUM 

Brogel.  $1,900,000. 

CANADA 

Operation  Locations,  $600,000. 

GERMANY 

...J-..:,  Air  Base.  $1,060,000. 
n  iedlerhof  Air  Base.  $1,500,000. 
Air  Base.  $16,650,000. 
-Oldendorf  Air  Station,  $740,000. 

Air  Base,  $2,300,000. 
Air  Station.  $620,000. 
...Air Base,  $6,000,000. 
Main  Air  Base,  $5,000,000. 
Air  Base,  $3,550,000. 

Air  Base,  $10,270,000. 
Air  Base.  $1,700,000. 
Air  Base,  $1,300,000. 

GREENLAND 

Air  Base.  $5,950,000. 
Air  Base.  $1,830,000. 

GUAM 

Air  Force  Base,  $900,000. 

ICELAND 

Air  Station.  Keflavik,  $1,100,000. 

ITALY 

Air  Base.  $7,600,000. 

JAPAN 

Air  Base,  $1,850,000. 
Air  Base.  $4,550,000. 
Air  Base,  $500,000. 

KOREA 

Humphreys.  $3,350,000. 
_  Air  Base.  $17,330,000. 
Air  Base.  $10,750,000. 

NETHERLANDS 

New  Amsterdam,  $10,300,000. 
Air  Base,  $2,300,000. 

OMAN 

Air  Base.  $2,800,000. 
Air  Base.  $7,100,000. 

PANAMA 

Air  Force  Base.  $2,600,000. 

PHIUPPINES 

Air  Base.  $33,140,000. 

PORTUGAL 

Field,  $4,850,000. 

TURKEY 

Air  Base.  $9,590,000. 
Air  Station,  $1,500,030. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Alconbury.  $2,650,000. 
Bentwaters.  $6,230,000. 
Fellwell.  $500,000. 
Lakenheath,  $10,170,000. 
Mildenhall,  $7,150,000. 
Upper  Heyford,  $3,830,000. 
Welford.  $3,720,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

30.  $3,850,000. 
74,  $750,000. 
79,  $1,900,000. 
82,  $2,800,000. 
119,  $2,050,000. 

Locations.  $16,473,000. 
FAMILY  HOI  SING. 

Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
of    the    Air    Force    may,    using 
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SEC.    J»2. 

(a. 
Seer  tary 


amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2304(a)l5)(AI,  construct  or  acquire  two  hun- 
dred sixty  family  housing  units  (including 
land  acquisition/  at  Clark  Air  Base,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  amount  of  $19,920,000. 

lb  J  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may,  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2304la)l5)IA),  carry 
out  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $7,000,000. 

SEC.    2303.    IMHROYEMEST    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOI  SI  Mi  IMTS. 

la)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  improve  existing  military 
family  hoxising  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $153,765,000. 

lb)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  Section 
28251b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown  and  in  the 
amount  shown  for  each  installation: 

Gunter  Air  Force  Station,  Alabama, 
twenty-three  uniU,  $1,136,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  fifty 
units,  $2,722,000. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  ninety-six 
units.  $7,943,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  forty- 
eight  units,  $3,818,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
one  unit,  $60,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  one  hun- 
dred fifty-two  tinits,  $5,975,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
thirty  units,  $3,207,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  one 
unit,  $74,000;  eighty  units,  $3,527,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, one  hundred  and  ten  units.  $4,018,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  fifty  units, 
$2,138,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  four 
units,  $279,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  units,  $6,861,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  four  units, 
$184,000. 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  units.  $6,788,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana,  two 
units,  $185,000:  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
units,  $6,200,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  and  six  units,  $5,830,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland,  five 
units.  $338,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  New  Hampshire,  one 
unit,  $121,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey,  one 
hundred  units,  $4,921,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  four 
units,  $240,000:  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
uniU,  $4,894,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  units,  $10,600,000. 
Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  one 
unit,  $65,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  units.  $4,703,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  units.  $7,869,000:  six- 
teen units,  $600,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  unit 
$64,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hundred 
and  one  uniU,  $3,381,000. 


Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  two 
units,  $199,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  units.  $6,816,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  units.  $16,000,000:  eight 
units.  $706,000:  nine  units.  $1,039,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  one  unit 
$167,000:  one  hundred  and  twenty  units, 
$8,000,000. 

Misawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  uniU,  $8,707,000. 

Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan,  eighty-one  units, 
$5,629,000. 

Osan  Air  Base,  Korea,  ten  units,  $447,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines,  eighty-two 
units,  $4,203,000. 

RAF  Alconbury.  United  Kingdom,  twenty- 
five  units,  $1,119,000. 

RAF  Greenham  Common,  United  King- 
dom, one  hundred  nineteen  units, 
$5,588,000. 

SEC.  23U.  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPR0PRIATI0\  AIR 
FORCE. 

la)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1988,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,163,411,000,  as  follows: 

11)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 23011a).  $867,707,000. 

12)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
23011b),  $245,153,000. 

13)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $16,500,000. 

14)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$111,600,000. 

15)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lA)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$180,685,000;  and 

IB)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
oftiUe  10,  United  States  Code),  $741,766,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $16,612,500  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  in  the  United  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam:  and  not  more  than  $74,268,500  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
2301  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a);  and  "'" 

(2)  $133,000,000  (the  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
the  J-6  facility.  Arnold  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Center,  Tennessee). 

(c)  Restriction  on  Certain  Funding.— 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(2)  may  be  obligated  for  use  or 
expended  in  Panama  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmits  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the  plans  of  the 
activities  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  Panama  during  the  five- 


year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

SEC    2Ui.   EXTE\SIO.\   OF  CERTAIN  PREVIOCS  AC- 

thorizations 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
2301(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  1987,  (Public  Law  99-661),  au- 
thorizations for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  sections  2301  and  2302  of  that 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1, 
1989,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  a  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  Facility,  in  the 
amount  of  $890,000  at  Minot  Air  Force  Base, 
North  Dakota. 

(2)  Add  to  and  alter  Avionics  Maintenance 
Shop,  in  the  amount  of  $1,150,000  at  Pease 
Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire. 

(3)  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $660,000  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base,  Georgia. 

(4)  Land  acquisition  in  the  amount  of 
$230,000  at  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

(5)  Land  acquisition  Auxiliary  Field  in 
the  amount  of  $3,700,000,  at  Laughlin  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas. 

(6)  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $3,500,000,  at  Beale  Air  Force 
Base,  California. 

(7)  KC-135  CPT  Simulator  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000  at  PlatUburgh  Air 
Force  Base,  New  York. 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
SEC.  24tl.  ACTHORIZED  CONSTRICTION  AND  LAND 

acqvisition  projects. 
(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States. 

DEFENSE  communications  AGENCY 

Arlington  Service  Center,  Virginia, 
$742,000. 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point  Adak,  Alaska, 
$19,000,000. 
Defense       Depot        Tracy,        California, 

$590,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Pearl  City,  Hawaii. 
$1,900,000.  .    ,    ,■ 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Fort  Campbell  Kentucky,  $1,600,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska, 
$430,000. 

Defense  Depot  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia, $460,000.  ^      .,     ,    . 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$350,000. 

Defense  Depot  Ogden,  Utah,  $6,000,000 

Cheatham  Annex,  Virginia,  $450,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Hydrographic/Topographic  Center,  Brook- 
mont  Maryland,  $5,209,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $5,000,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$3,000,000.  ^  ,.^ 

Naval  Station,  North  Island,   California, 

$7,200,000.  _,    ^  ,.^ 

Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island,  Califor- 
nia, $11,000,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  $800,000. 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $700,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia, 
$3,600,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $1,450,000. 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina,  $3,700,000. 


Ft  Sill,  Oklahoma,  $54,000,000. 
Marine     Corps     Recruit     Depot     Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina,  $4,100,000. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  $6,100,000. 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $950,000. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  UNIVERSITY 

Fort  McNair,  District  of  Columbia, 
$28,000,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURFTY  AGENCY 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  $2,230,000. 
Classified  Locations.  $20,000,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia.  $3,000,000. 
Classified  Location,  $4,200,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Falcon  Air  Force  Station,  Colorado, 
$65,000,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  Unfted  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  t^.-.h  of 
the  following  installations  and  loc  .tons 
outside  the  United  States: 

defense  COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan,  $785,000. 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office,  Bitburg,  Germany,  $800,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office,  Kaiserslautem,  Germany,  $500,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACIUTIES  OFFICE 

Downs  Barracks.  Germany,  $4,200,000. 

Geilenkirchen  Air  Base,  Germany. 
$450,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base,  Germany,  $18,500,000. 

Patch  Barracks.  Germany,  $4,700,000. 

Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  Germany. 
$14,200,000. 

Smith  Barracks,  Germany.  $5,100,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  Germany, 
$1,250,000. 

Wildflecken,  Germany,  $4,800,000. 

Camp  Howze  2nd  Infantry  Division. 
Korea.  $780,000. 

Seout  Korea,  $55,000,000. 

Taegu  Air  Base.  Korea,  $4,400,000. 

Royal  Air  Force,  High  Wycombe,  UniUd 
Kingdom.  $720,000. 

Royal  Air  Force,  Lakenheath.  United 
Kingdom  $41,000,000. 

Base  54,  $12,800,000. 

Classified  Locations.  $19,500,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Headquarters.  Field  Command,  Johnston 
Island.  $2,644,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Aschajfenburg.  Germany,  $8,151,000. 
Bad  Kissingen.  Germany.  $1,620,000. 
Baumholder.  Germany,  $1,940,000. 
Erlangen,  Germany,  $3,890,000. 
Gelnhausen,  Germany,  $1,482,000. 
Giessen.  Germany,  $7,627,000. 
Wildflecken,  Germany,  $2,752,000. 
Keflavik.  Iceland.  $5,434,000. 
Aviano,  Italy,  $9,450,000. 
Pusan,  Korea,  $1,980,000. 
Seoul,  Korea,  $7,332,000. 
Brunssum,  Netherlands.  $8,863,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SECTION  VI  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $9,110,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURFTY  AGENCY 

Classified  Locations,  $11,250,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INFTIATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Kwajalein, 
$16,000,000. 

sec.  2402.  FAMILY  HOl'SING. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2407(a)(10)(A).  construct  or  acquire  three 
family  housing  units  (including  land  acqui- 
sition) at  classified  locations  in  the  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $400,000. 


SEC.    2403.    IMPROVEMENTS    TO    MIUTARY    FAMILY 
HOl'SING  VNITS. 

Subject  to  Section  2825  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may, 
using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  2407(a)(10)(A),  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amaunt 
not  to  exceed  $113,000. 

SEC.  2404.  AFCENT SCHOOL 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2407(a)(2),  contribute  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $8,863,000  to  the  Government  of  The 
Netherlands  (in  its  capacity  as  construction 
agent)  for  the  United  States'  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  International  Elementary  and 
High  School  project  in  Brunssum,  Nether- 
lands. 

.SEC.  240S.  CONFORMING  STORAGE  FACILITIES. 

Section  2404(a)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Authority  to  Construct.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may,  using  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  not  more  than  $5,000,000  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  not  more  than 
$9,300,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
carry  out  military  construction  projects  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  for  conforming 
storage  facilities. " 

SEC  240t.  DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROADS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  using 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
2407(a)(5),  make  advances  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  the  construction  of  de- 
fense access  roads  under  section  210  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  at  Fort  Meade, 
Maryland,  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000. 

SEC  2407.  AVTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1988.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$748,000,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2401(a),  $260,761,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2401(b).  $289,010,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projecU  al 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  1987.  as  amended. 
$23,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  1985.  $59,000,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  $10,000,000. 

(6)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $6,000,000. 

(7)  For  contingency  construction  projects 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
2804  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
$8,000,000. 

(8)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  for  construction  design  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$62,229,000. 

(9)  For  conforming  storage  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  section  2404 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1987,  as  amended,  $9,300,000. 
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«#i    AVTHORIZATIOS    OF   APPROPRIATIO.\S. 
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.  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 

30.   1988.  for  contributions   by  the 

.„.,  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 

to.  United  StaUs  Code,  for  the  share  of 

I  'nited  States  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 

I  forth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 

Program,  as  authorized  by  sec- 

isbl,  in  the  amount  of  $502,100,000. 

VI—GVARD  AND  RESERVE  FACILITIES 

Ul  AITHORIZED  GIARD  A\D  RESERVE  COS- 
STRVCTKM  ASD  LAXO  ACQVISITIOS 
PROJECTS. 

_,.-  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
iscal  years  beginning  after  September 
'.  988.  for  the  costs  of  acquisitiOTi,  archi- 
and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
chapter  133  of  tiUe  10,  United  States 
(including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
for    those   facilities),    the   following 
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For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
ed  States.  $161,838,000,  and 
for  the  Army  Reserve,  $80,155,000. 
For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,   lor 
Naval    and    Marine    Corps    Reserves. 
$48lf  00,000. 

For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 
for   the  Air  National   Guard   of  the 
United  StaUs,  $151,140,000,  and 

)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $58,800,000. 

TITLE  VII— EXPIRATION  OF 
A  VTHORIZA  TIONS;  EFFECTIVE  DA  TE 
2701    EXPIRATION  OP  ACTHORIZATIOSS  A.\D 
AmOCSTS  REQCIRED  TO  BE  SPECIFIED 
BYLAW. 


Expiration  of  Authorizations  After 
Years.— Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
Ib),   aU  authorizations  contained   in 
..._..  /,  //,  ///,  IV,  and  V  for  military  con- 
atr  \ction  projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
ho\  sing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contri- 


butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram land  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor)  shall  expire  on  October  1,  1990.  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  whichever  is  later. 

lb)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion la)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projects,  land  acquisi- 
tion, family  housing  projects  and  facilities, 
and  contributions  to  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program  land  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1, 
1990,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  whichever  is  later,  for  con- 
struction contracts,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 

SEC  2T02.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

ThU  division  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1,  1988,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later. 

TITLE  VIII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Miscellaneous 

SEC  2H0I.  PROHIBITIOS  OF  FCNDISO  FOR  CERTAIN 
MILITARY  COSSTRVCTIOS  CONTRACTS 
ON  lUAM. 

la)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  lb),  no  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  authorizations  made  by  this  division 
may  be  expended  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract for  a  military  construction  project  on 
Guam  if  any  work  is  carried  out  on  such 
project  by  any  person  who  is  a  nonimmi- 
grant described  in  section  101la)ll5)IH)lii) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  18 
U.S.C.  1101la)llS)IH)lii)). 

lb)  Exception.— In  any  case  in  which  there 
is  no  acceptable  bid  made  in  response  to  a 
solicitation  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  for  bids  on  a  contract  for  a  mili- 
tary construction  project  on  Guam  and  the 
Secretary  concerned  makes  a  determination 
that  the  prohibition  contained  in  subsection 
la)  is  a  significant  deterrent  to  obtaining 
bids  on  such  contract,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  make  another  solicitation  for 
bids  on  such  contract  and  the  prohibition 
contained  in  subsection  la)  shaU  not  apply 
to  such  contract  after  the  21-day  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  transmits  a  report  concern- 
ing such  contract  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Ic)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered  into, 
amended,  or  otherwise  modified  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  2Ht2.  BROOKE  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER. 

la)  Increase  in  Project  Authority.— i  1  / 
Section  24011a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  AcL  1987  Idivision  B  of 
Public  Law  99-661;  100  Stat  4034),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  -$241,000,000"  m 
the  item  relating  to  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas  under  the  heading  relating  to  Defense 
Medical  Facilities  Office  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$275,000,000". 

12)  The  limitation  on  the  total  cost  of 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2401  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  increased  by  $34,000,000. 

lb)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
2403la)l2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'but  the"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "beds". 

SEC.  2MJ.  COMMCNITY  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  the  fol- 
lovnng  amounts  to  provide  planning  assist- 
ance to  any  local  community  located  near 
the  following  installations  if  the  Secretary 


determines  that  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  community  Iby  grant  or  oth- 
erwise) are  inadequate: 

11)  Not  more  than  $250,000  from  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  local  communities  locat- 
ed near  the  strategic  homeport  at  Everett 
Washington. 

12)  Not  more  than  $250,000  from  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  local  communities  locat- 
ed near  the  newly  established  Light  Infantry 
Division  Post  at  Ft  Drum,  New  York. 

SEC.  2»U.  FORTDERVSSY.  HAWAII 

la)  Designation.— The  Armed  Forces  Recre- 
ation Center  at  Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Dan 
Daniel  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center". 

lb)  Use.— The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
administer  that  fort  as  the  primary  rest  and 
recreation  area  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Ic)  Prohibition.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  not  be  used  in  any  way,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  selling, 
leasing,  renting,  excessing.  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  any  portion  of  the  land  constitut- 
ing Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii  las  constituted 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act). 

Id)  IMPLMENTATION  OF  PLAN.— 11)  Section 
2740ld)  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act.  1987  IPublic  Law  99-661;  100 
Stat  4051).  is  amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "Payment  of  Excess 
Into  Treasury"  in  the  subsection  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Excess 
Amount";  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "shall  deposit"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "may  u^e  such  amount 
for  the  implementation  of  the  plan  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on 
March  1.  1988,  for  the  future  use  and  devel- 
opment of  Fort  DeRu.ssy,  Hawaii,  except 
that  such  amount  may  not  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  construction  of  non-appropriated- 
fund  projects  identified  in  such  plan.  The 
Secretary  shall  deposit  any  part  of  such 
amount  not  used  for  such  purpose  at  the  end 
of  the  ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  1989,  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts.". 

12)  Section  2332ld)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  1988  and  1989 
IPublic  Law  100-180;  100  Stat  1223),  is 
amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "Payment  of  Excess 
Into  Treasury"  in  the  subsection  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "EXCESS 
AMOUNT";  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "shall  deposit"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "may  use  such  amount 
for  the  implementation  of  the  plan  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on 
March  1,  1988,  for  the  future  use  and  devel- 
opment of  Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  except 
that  such  amount  may  not  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  construction  of  non-appropriated- 
fund  projects  identified  in  such  plan.  The 
Secretary  shall  deposit  any  amount  not  used 
for  such  purpose  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  1989,  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. ". 

SEC  2H»S.  WVRTSMITH  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  MICHIGAN. 

The  library  building  located  on  the  Wurts- 
mith  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  "General  Earl  T.  O'Lough- 
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lin  Library".  Any  reference  to  such  building 
in  a  law,  rule,  map,  document  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  '"General 
Earl  T.  O'Loughlin  Library". 

Part  B—Real  Property  Transactions 

SEC  2Hn.  LAND  TRANSFER.  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

la)  In  General.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  transfer,  without  re- 
imbursement being  required  or  made,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  approximately  6  acres 
of  real  property  lincluding  Building  197  lo- 
cated thereon)  located  at  a  site  referred  to  as 
the  Southeast  Federal  Center  near  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard.  Washington.  D.C.  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Issac  Hull  Avenue, 
on  the  north  by  Tingey  Street  on  the  west  by 
Buildings  116  and  118.  and  on  the  south  by 
property  owned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

lb)  Design  of  Building.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  use  not  more  than  $9,200,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2205la)l4)  to  initiate  the  redesign  of 
Building  197  referred  to  in  subsection  la). 

SEC  2X12.  LAND  TRANSFER.  SVITLAND.  MARYLAND 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  shall  determine  to  be  excess  property 
such  vacant  land,  located  at  the  Suitland 
Federal  Center.  Suitland.  Maryland,  as  11) 
will  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  for  its  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Com- 
mand Headquarters  authorized  by  section 
22011a).  and  12)  will  be  consistent  with  the 
current  and  future  needs  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  use  and  devel- 
opment of  such  land,  as  anticipated  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  The  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  jointly  determine  the  acreage  and  loca- 
tion of  such  land.  The  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  transfer  such  excess  prop- 
erty to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  without 
reimbursement  being  made  or  required. 

SEC  2HI3.  LAND  TRANSFER.  RE.^tERVE  FORCES 
TRAINl.\G  CE.\TER.  ALAMEDA  COCNTY. 
CALIFORNIA. 

la)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  lb) 
through  Id),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
convey— 

ID  approximately  35  acres  of  real  proper- 
ty, and  improvements  thereon,  at  the  Re- 
serve Forces  Training  Center.  County  of  Ala- 
meda. California,  to  the  County  of  Alameda. 
California;  and 

12)  approximately  12  acres  of  real  proper- 
ty,   and    improvements    therein,    at    such 
Center  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  California, 
in  exchange  for  the  property  described  in 
subsection  lb). 

lb)  Consideration.— In  exchange  for  the 
property  described  in  subsection  la),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  all  right  title,  and  inter- 
est to  450  acres  of  real  property,  and  im- 
provements thereon,  from  the  East  Bay  Re- 
gional Park  District  County  of  Alameda. 
California,  the  fair  market  value  of  which  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  real  property  conveyed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  la). 

Ic)  Legal  Description  and  Surveys.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
real  property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsec- 
tion la)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
such  surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  county, 
city,  and  park  district 

Id)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.- 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
conveyances  made  under  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interesU  of  the  United  States. 


SEC.  2HI4.  LAND  CONVEYANCE.  OKAIAMSA  COl'NTV. 
FLORID.A. 

Section  809lc)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  1979  IPublic  Law 
95-356;  92  Stat  587),  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  before  the  period:  "and  a 
parcel  containing  a  total  of  42  acres". 

SEC.    2HI5.    LAND    CONVEYA.WE.    ORANGE   COCNTY. 
CALIFORNIA. 

la)  Transfer.— Subject  to  subsections  lb) 
through  Id),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
convey  to  Orange  County,  California,  an 
easement  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  flood  control  improi^ements  by  the 
County  on  approximately  32  acres  of  land  at 
the  northern  end  of  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion. El  Toro.  along  with  any  temporary 
rights  needed  to  construct  such  improve- 
ments. 

lb)  Consideration.— ID  In  partial  consid-. 
eration  for  the  conveyance  under  subs-  -  •-  on 
la),  the  Secretary  shall  receive— 

ID  approximately  one  and  one-half  acres 
of  land  adjacent  to  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion, Tustin.  California;  and 

12)  flood  control  improvements  to  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro. 

12)  The  county  flood  control  improvements 
and  any  additional  flood  control  improve- 
ments shall  be  constructed  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States. 

Ic)  Surveys.— The  exact  acreages  and  legal 
descriptions  of  the  real  property  conveyed 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
surveys  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  Such 
surveys  shall  be  made  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States. 

Id)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary  may 
require  ad(litionq.l  terms  and  conditions  in 
connection  ,witX  the  conveyances  of  real 
property  under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  United 
States. 

DIVISION  C— OTHER  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

AVTHORIZATIONS 

TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

NATIONAL  SECIRITY  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  3101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Energy  National  Security  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1989". 

Part  A— National  Security  Programs 

A  UTHORtZA  tions 
SEC.  SIIL  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  operating  expenses  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  national  security  programs  lin- 
cluding scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  strategic 
and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the 
common  defense,  and  military  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  and  related  management 
and  support  actimties)  as  follows: 

ID  For  weapons  activities,  $3,567,629,000. 
to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

I  A)  For  research  and  development 
$1,052,546,000. 

IB)  For  weapons  testing.  $524,238,000. 

IC)  For  production  and  surveillance. 
$1,909,445,000. 

ID)  For  nuclear  directed  energy  weapons 
research.  development  and  testing. 
$252,254,000. 

IE)  For  the  defense  inerlial  confinement 
fusion  program.  $155,530,000. 

IF)  For  program  direction.  $81,400,000. 

12)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion. $1,572,772,000,  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

lA)  For  uranium  enrichment  for  naval  re- 
actors, $169,000,000. 

IB)  For  other  uranium  enrichment.  $0.00. 


IC)  For  production  reactor  operations, 
$603,976,000. 

ID)  For  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma- 
terials, including  naval  reactors  fuel, 
$511,717,000.  of  which  $72,300,000  shall  be 
used  for  special  isotope  separatiorL 

IE)  For  supporting  services,  $259,679. 

IF)  For  program  direction.  $28,400,000. 

13)  For  environmental  restoration  and 
management  of  defense  waste  and  transpor- 
tation, $689,624,000.  to  6c  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

lA)  For  environmental  restoration, 
$120,925,000.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment 

IB)  For  waste  operation  and  projects, 
$532,042,000. 

iC)  For  waste  research  and  development 
$58,400,000. 

ID)  For  hazardous  waste  process  planning. 
$8,377,000. 

IE)  For  transportation  management, 
$9,720,000. 

IF)  For  program  direction,  $3,100,000. 

14)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $131,200,000. 

15)  For  nuclear  materials  safeguards  and 
security  technology  development  program, 
$75,400,000. 

16)  For  security  investigations, 
$40,000,000. 

17)  For  naval  reactors  development 
$555,400,000. 

SEC  1112.  PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  plant  and  capital  equipment  lin- 
cluding maintenance,  restoration,  planning, 
constructioru  acquisitioru  modification  of 
facilities,  and  the  continuation  of  projects 
authorized  in  prior  years,  land  acquisition 
related  thereto,  and  acquisition  and  fabrica- 
tion of  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction) necessary  for  national  security 
programs  as  follows: 

ID  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  89-D-lOl.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $26,500,000. 

Project  89-D-121.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $29,194,000. 

Project  89-D-122,  production  waste  stor- 
age facilities.  Y-12  Plant  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee. $2,000,000. 

Project  89-D-125,  Plutonium  recovery 
modification  project  Rocky  Flats  Plant 
Golden,  Colorado.  $18,000,000. 

Project  89-D-126.  environmental,  safety, 
and  health  upgrade.  Phase  II.  Mound  Plant 
Miamisburg.  Ohio,  $800,000. 

Project  88-D-102.  sanitary  wastewater  sys- 
tems consolidation.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico. 
$7,600,000. 

Project  88-D-103,  seismic  upgrade.  Build- 
ing 111,  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Lab- 
oratory, Livermore,  California,  $5,400,000. 

Project  88-D-104.  safeguards  and  security 
upgrade.  Phase  II.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico. 
$7,300,000. 

Project  88-D-105.  special  nuclear  materi- 
als research  and  development  laboratory  re- 
placement Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 
ry. Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  $22,000,000. 

Project  88-D-106.  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development  and  testing  facilities 
revitalization.  Phase  II.  various  locations. 
$72,352,000. 

Project  88-D-122.  facilities  capability  as- 
surance program,  various  locations. 
$79,341,000. 

Project  88-D-123.  security  enhancements. 
Pantex  Plant  Amarillo.  Texas.  $7,500,000. 
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>.  87-D-104,  safeguards  and  security 

■ement.  Phase  II,  Lawrence  Livermore 

Laboratory,  Livermore,  California, 

000. 

\ct  87-D-122.  short-range  attack  mis- 
(SRAM  II)  warhead  production  facili- 
nous  locations,  $26,000,000. 

86-D-103,    decontamination    and 
Treatment  facility,   Lawrence  Liver- 
National  Laboratory,  Livermore,  Cali- 
$12,000,000. 

86-D-104.  strategic  defenses  facili- 
National  Laboratories,  AlbuQuer- 
Mexico.  $3,237,000. 
86-D-123.  entrironmental  hazards 
„.;.  various  locations.  $5,203,000. 
86-D-130,  tritium  loading  facility 
Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken. 
Carolina,  $31,800,000. 
t    85-D-102,    nuclear    weapons    re- 
development,  and  testing  facilities 
Phase   I,    various   locations. 
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88-D-124,  fire  protection  upgrade, 
locations,  $6,500,000. 
88-D-125,  high  explosive  machin- 
Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo,  Texas, 

),000. 

88-D-126,   personnel   radiological 
laboratories,  various  locations. 


Project  85-D-lOS.  combined  device  assem- 

ity.    Nevada    Test    Site.    Nevada, 

t.OOO. 

.j^^,  85-D'112.  enriched  uranium  recov- 

7  iprovements,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge 

'.,  $1,281,000. 

.  84-D-124,  environmental  improve 

Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge.   Tennessee. 

000. 

..  84-D-211.  safeguards  and  site  secu 
~ifpgrading,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  Ten 
$2,775,000. 
'or  materials  production: 

89-D-140.   additional  separations 
Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
300.000. 

89-D-141.  M-area  waste  disposal. 

River.  South  Carolina,  $3,600,000. 

_.  89-D-142,  reactor  effluent  cooling 

thermal  mitigation.  Savannah  River, 

Carolina,  $1,000,000. 

89-D-146,   general  plant  projects, 
locations,  $35,260,000. 
89-D-148.   improved  reactor  con- 
system,    design    only.    Savannah 
South  Carolina.  $2,000,000. 
.  88-D-153,  additional  reactor  safe- 
guaris.   Savannah   River,   South   Carolina, 
$5.701000. 
Prf^ect  88-D-154,  new  production  reactor 
only,     site     to     be     determined. 
000,000. 
Pr^ct   87-D-152,   environmental  protec 
planturide.    Savannah    River,    South 
$2,224,000. 

87-D-159,  environmental  health, 
and  \afety  improvements.  Phases  I,  II,  and 
III,  ,  'eed  Materials  Production  Center.  Per 
nald.  Ohio.  $50,000,000. 

Pn  ject  86-D-148.  special  isotope  separa 
tionprojecU  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  $28,000,000. 
S6-D-149,   productivity   retention 
Phases  I,  II.  III.  and  IV.  various 
I.  $72,140,000. 
^^„  86-D-152,  reactor  electrical  distri- 
m  systern.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
$6,000,000. 

86-D-156,    plantwide    safeguards 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$12,k00.000. 

Pr  iject  85-D-139,  fuel  processing  restora 
tion   Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho 
Nat  onal    Engineering    Laboratory,    Idaho 
$65,900,000. 
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Project  84-D-134.  safeguards  and  security 
improvements,  plantwide.  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina.  $11,584,000. 

Project  82-D-124.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabilities.  Phases  II,  III.  IV.  and  V. 
various  locations.  $5,879,000. 

13)  For  defense  waste  and  environmental 
restoration: 

Project  89-D-170.  general  plant  projects, 
waste  operations  and  projects,  and  waste  re- 
search and  development,  various  locations. 
$28,000,000. 

Project  89-0-171.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  road  renovation.  Idaho, 
$4,000,000. 

Project  89-D-172,  Hanford  environmental 
compliance,         Richland,  Washington, 

$12,000,000.  ,   ^. 

Project  89-D-173.  tank  farm  ventilation 
upgrade,  Richland.  Washington.  $1,800,000. 

Project  89-D-174,  replacement  high  level 
waste  evaporator.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $3,520,000. 

Project  89-0-175,  hazardous  waste/mixed 
waste  disposal  facility.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina.  $3,500,000. 

Project  88-0-173.  Hanford  waste  vitrifica- 
tion plant,  Richland,  Washington, 
$22,500,000. 

Project  87-0-173.  242-A  evaporator  crys- 
tallizer  upgrade,  Richland,  Washington, 
$1,944,000. 

Project  87-0-177,  Ust  reactor  area  liquid 
radioactive  waste  cleanup  system.  Phase  III. 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory. 
Idaho.  $911,000. 

Project  87-O-180,  burial  ground  expan- 
sion. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$2,068,000. 

Project  87-D-lSl.  diversion  box  and  pump 
pit  containment  buildings.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $6,371,000. 

Project  86-D-175.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  security  upgrade.  Idaho. 
$2,084,000. 

Project  83-D-148.  nonradioactive  hazard- 
ous waste  management.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $13,000,000. 

Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  processing 
facility.  Savannah  River,  South   Carolina, 
$92,462,000. 
(4)  For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project  89-N-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $7,000,000. 

Project  89-N-102,  heat  transfer  test  facili- 
ty. Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  Nis- 
kayuna.  New  York,  $2,800,000. 

Project   89- N- 103,    advanced   test   reactor 
modifications.  Test  Reactor  Area,  Idaho  Na- 
tional    Engineering     Laboratory,      Idaho, 
$1,600,000. 
Project  89-N-104.  power  system  upgrade. 

Naval  Reactors  Facility,  Idaho,  $600,000. 
Project  88-N-102,   expended  core  facility 

receiving  station.  Naval  Reactors  Facility. 

Idaho.  $5,900,000. 
Project  88-N-103,  material  handling  and 

storage  modifications.  Knolls  Atomic  Power 

Laboratory,        Niskayuna,        New        York, 

$2,700,000. 
Project    88-N-104.    prototype   availability 

facilities.  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory. 

Kesselring   Site,    West   Milton,    New    York, 

$6,000,000. 
(5)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 

construction: 
(A)  For  weapons  activities,  $272,254,000, 

including  $8,240,000  for  the  defense  inertial 

confinement  fusion  program. 
IB)         For         materials         production, 

$102,500,000. 
(C)  For  defense  waste  and  environmental 

restoration.  $52,716,000. 

ID)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $8,400,000. 


IE)  For  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$4,800,000. 

IF)     For     naval     reactors     development, 
$48,000,000. 
SF.i:  SI  13.  nSDINO  LIMITATIONS. 

la)  Programs,  Projects,  and  Activities  of 

THE  OEPARTMEST  OF  ENERGY  RELATING  TO  THE 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative.— Of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1989  for  operating  expenses 
and  plant  and  capital  equipment,  not  more 
than  $285,000,000  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  programs,  projects,  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

lb)  Inertial  Confinement  Fusion.— Of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  plant  and  capital  equipment, 
not  less  than  $163,770,000  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  defense  inertial  confine- 
ment fusion  program. 

Ic)  SRAM  II.— Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1989 
for  facilities  for  production  of  the  warhead 
for  the  short-range  attack  missile  II  ISRAM 
II)  Iproject  87-D-122)  may  be  obligated 
only- 
ID  for  facilities  which  are  suitable  for  pro- 
duction of  a  warhead  compatible  with  both 
the  SRAM-A  and  the  SRAM  II:  and 

12)  after  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  cer- 
tifies that  the  design  of  the  warhead  is  com- 
patible with  both  the  SRAM-A  and  the 
SRAM  II. 

Id)  New  Production  Reactor.— ID  Funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the  design 
of  a  new  production  reactor  iproject  88-D- 
154)  may  be  obligated  or  expended— 

I  A)  only  for  a  design  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements described  in  paragraph  12): 

IB)  only  after  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
makes  the  certification  required  by  para- 
graph 13);  and 

IC)  only  after  the  report  described  in  para- 
graph 14)  has  been  available  to  the  commit- 
tees named  in  that  paragraph  for  at  least  30 
days. 

12)  The  technology  selected  and  the  design 
for  the  new  production  reactor  shall— 

lA)  provide  the  highest  levels  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  of  safety  for  plant 
and  operating  personnel: 

IB)  meet  or  exceed  current  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  safety  requirements  for 
commercial  nuclear  facilities;  and 

IC)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, passive  safety  inherent  in  the  design, 
operability,  productivity,  minimum  life- 
cycle  costs,  minimum  investment  costs,  and 
maximum  return  on  investment 

13)  The  Secretary  of  Ev'-'gy,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion and  such  other  experts  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate,  shall  certify  that  the 
design  of  the  reactor  will  meet  the  require- 
ment specified  in  paragraph  I2)IA). 

14)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  describing  the  tech- 
nology to  be  applied  in  the  new  production 
reactor,  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  the 
technology,  and  the  compatibility  of  the 
technology  with  the  requirements  described 
in  paragraph  12). 

Part  B— Recurring  General  Provisions 
sec.  3121.  reprooramminc 

la)  Notice  to  Congress.— ID  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  thiz  titU— 


(A)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  lesser  of— 

li)  105  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  program  by  this  title;  or 

Hi)  $10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  program  by  this  title;  and 

IB)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
thU  title  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to.  or  request- 
ed of,  the  Congress. 

(2)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  ID 
may  be  taken  after  a  period  of  30  calendar 
days  Inot  including  any  day  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  lin  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action. 

lb)  Limitation  on  Amount  Obligated.— In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  funds  obli- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  title. 

SEC.  3112.  limits  ON  GENERAL  PLANT  PROJECTS. 

la)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  any  construction  project  under  the  gen- 
eral plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by 
this  title  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  does  not  exceed 
$1,200,000. 

lb)  Report  to  Congress.— If  at  any  time 
during  the  construction  of  any  general  plant 
project  authorized  by  this  title,  the  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  project  is  revised  because  of 
unforeseen  cost  variations  and  the  revised 
cost  of  the  project  exceeds  $1,200,000,  the 
Secretary  sUall  immediately  furnish  a  com- 
plete report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  cost  variatioru 

SEC  3123.  LIMITS  ON  CONSTRICTION  PROJECTS. 

la)  In  General.— id  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  12),  construction  on  a  construc- 
tion project  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al obligations  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  project  above  the  total  estimated  cost 
whenever  the  current  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  which  is  authorized  by 
section  3112  of  this  title,  or  which  is  in  sup- 
port of  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  was  authorized 
by  any  previous  Act  exceeds  by  more  than 
25  percent  the  higher  of— 

I  A)  the  amount  authorized  for  the  project; 
or 

IB)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  justification  data  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

12)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  ID 
may  be  taken  after  a  period  of  30  calendar 
days  Inot  including  any  day  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  lin  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action. 

lb)  Exception.— Subsection  la)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  construction  project  which  has 
a  current  estimated  cost  of  less  than 
$5,000,000. 


SEC.  3124.  Ft.M)  TRA.\SFER  AITHORITY. 

la)  In  General.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  title  may  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  the.  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

lb)  Specific  Transfer.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  research,  de- 
velopment test  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fence Agencies  for  the  performance  of  work 
on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Funds  so 
transferred- 
ID  may  be  used  only  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  testing  for  nuclear  directed 
energy  weapons,  including  plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment  related  thereto; 

12)  shall  be  merged  with  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Energy;  and 

13)  may  not  be  included  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  funds  obligated  or  expended  for 
purposes  of  the  funding  limitation  in  sec- 
tion 31131a). 

SEC.  3I2S.  AITHORITY  FOR  CO.\STRlCTION  DESIGN. 

la)  In  General.— id  Within  the  amounts 
authorized  by  this  title  for  plant  engineering 
and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  ad- 
vance planning  and  construction  designs 
lincluding  architectural  and  engineering 
services)  in  connection  with  any  proposed 
construction  project  if  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  such  planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed  $2,000,000. 

12)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  such  planning  and  design  exceeds 
$300,000.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  writing  of  the  details  of  such 
project  at  least  30  days  before  any  funds  are 
obligated  for  design  services  for  such  project 

lb)  Specific  Authority  Required.— In  any 
case  in  which  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
advance  planning  and  construction  design 
in  connection  with  any  construction  project 
exceeds  $2,000,000,  funds  for  such  design 
must  be  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

SEC  3I2€.  AITHORITY  FOR  EMERGENCY  CO.XSTRIC- 
TION  OESIG.y 

In  addition  to  the  advance  planning  and 
construction  design  authorized  by  section 
3112,  the  Secretary  may  perform  planning 
and  design  utilizing  available  funds  for  any 
Department  of  Energy  defense  activity  con- 
struction project  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  design  must  proceed  expe- 
ditiously in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  or  to  protect  property  or 
human  life. 

SEC.  3127.  FC.WS  A  VAILAttLE  FOR  ALL  NATIONAL  SE- 
CIRITY  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ENERGY. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropriation 
Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  management  and  support  activities 
and  for  general  plant  projects  are  available 
for  use,  when  necessary,  in  connection  with 
all  national  security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SEC.  3I2I<.  A  VAILAHILITY  OF  FINDS 

When  so  specified  in  an   appropriation 
Act  amounts  appropriated  for  operating  ex- 
penses or  for  plant  and  capital  equipment 
may  remain  available  until  expended. 
Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

SEC.  3131.  REVIEW  OF  THE  INERTIAL  CONFINEMENT 
FISION  PROGRAM. 

la)  Establishment.— ID  Within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish  a 
review  body  to  be  known  as  the  Program 
Review  Group  on  Inertial  Confinement 
Fusion  Ihereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Review  Group"). 

12)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  group  to 
review  thoroughly  the  accomplishments, 
management,  goals,  and  anticipated  contri- 
butions of  the  defense  inertial  confinement 
fusion  program. 

13)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  appoint 
to  serve  on  the  Review  Group  only  persons 
who.  because  of  recent  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  scientific  disciplines  associated 
with  the  development  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  are  most  qualified  to  make  find- 
ings of  fact  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  concerning  that 
program. 

lb)  Report.— The  Review  Group  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
written  reports  containing  the  results  of  its 
review,  together  with  such  recommendations 
regarding  priorities  for  future  work  in  the 
inertial  confineTnent  fusion  program  as  it 
determines  appropriate,  as  follows: 

ID  An  interim  report  shall  be  submitted 
before  January  15,  1990. 

12)  A  final  report  shall  be  submitted  before 
September  15,  1990. 

Ic)  Termination.— Upon  the  submission  of 
its  final  report  the  Review  Group  shall 
cease  to  exist 

SEC.    3132.     MEMBERSHIP    OF   NUCLEAR    WEAPONS 
COVNCIL 

Section  1791a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
ID  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"ID  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition. ". 

TITLE  11— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STOCKPILE 
SEC.  3291.  AITHORIZED  DISPOSALS. 

la)  Authority.— Notwithstanding  section 
51b)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  150  U.S.C.  98dlb))  but  sub- 
ject to  section  3202.  the  President  may 
during  fiscal  year  1989  dispose  of  materials 
in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  The  value  of  the  ma- 
terials disposed  of  may  not  exceed 
$180,000,000  and  may  only  be  made  from  the 
list  in  subsection  lb). 

lb)  Materials  Authorized  To  Be  Dis- 
posed.—Any  disposal  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority in  subsection  la)  shall  be  made  from 
the  following  materials  in  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile,  such  materials  having  been 
determined  to  be  excess  to  stockpile  require- 
ments: 


Material  Quantities 

Asbestos,  chrysolite 7,710  short  tons 

Diamond,  540,000  carats 

industrial,  stones. 

Iodine 772.000  pounds 

Manganese  dioxide,       15,000  short  dry  tons 

battery  grade. 
Manganese  ore,  292.000  short  dry 

metallurgical  tons 

grade. 

Mercury S.OOO flasks 

Mica,  muscovite  film..  15,000  pounds 

Silicon  Carbide 10,000  short  tons 

Silver  lall  programs) ..  13,000,000  troy 
ounces 

Thorium  nitraU 50,000  pounds 

Tin 7.300  metric  tons 


UMI 
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._  VUNDITKtMi  OS  DISPOSALS. 

Receipts  Required  During  FY  89.— 
disposal  authorized  by  section  3201 
be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

that  payment  for  the  full  amount  due 
.Med  States  for  the  materials  disposed 
received  by  the  United  States  during 
year  1989. 

Required     Material      Upgrading.— 

g  fiscal  year  1989,  the  President  shall 

$20,000,000  in  funds  in  the  Nation- 

,^.„^  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  to 

out  a  pilot  program  for  the  upgrade  of 

in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 


tefials 

\ows.  .   ^ 

1 10.000,000  shall  be  obligated  to  up- 
batixite  to  aluminum. 
tS.OOO.OOO  shall  be  obligated  to  upgrade 

t5.000,000  shall  be  obligated  to  upgrade 


SI  60.  900. 

fense 

strat  \gic 

tion^l 

this 

acqiired. 

whicfi 

are 


Required  Acquisitions.— During  fiscal 

1989.  the  President  shall  obligate 
,.J.000  in  funds  in  the  National  De- 
Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  to  acquire 

ric  and  critical  materials  for  the  Na- 
.  Defense  Stockpile  in  accordance  with 
ubsection.  The  materials  which  may  be 

»d.  and  the  maximum  quantity  in 
any  such  material  may  be  acquired. 

follows: 
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Quantities 


tannins. 

t. 

tannins. 


450.000  pounds  of 

contained  tungsten 
3.500  long  tons 

8.000  long  tons 


Material 


Quantities 


Plat  num 50.000  troy  ounces 

Pall  dium. 50.000  troy  ounces 

Gen  lanium. 10,000  kilograms 

Chrt  me  metal,  high       3,000  short  tons 


pu  rity. 


Nicl  el 
Tila  %ium 
Bav  rite. 


gr  de, 

ty  >e. 


high  purity 5,000  short  tons 

sponge 5,000  short  tons 

metal  400,000  long  dry  tons 
Jamaican 


(d 
and 
thai 
sect 
yea 
remkinder 


Outlay   Limitation.— Subsections    (b) 

(cl  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  ensure 

of  the  funds  obligated  under  those  sub- 

ons,  the  amount  expended  during  fiscal 

1989  does  not  exceed  $90,000,000.  The 

of  those  funds  shall  be  expended 

during  fiscal  year  1990. 

TITLE  III— CIVIL  DEFE.\SE 
W#/.  A I  THORIZA  TIV.\  OF  A  PPROPRIA  TIOS. 

..^  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
$160,393,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
._  of  carrying  out  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.   2251  et 


T\  ere 


SEC. 
T\ 
atet 
pur  tose 


i^end  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to    authorize    appropriations    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
for  military  construction,  and  for 
defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel  strengths   for  such   fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes.", 
"the  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
to  said  substitute,  as  modified  and  as 
an:  ended,  are  in  order  except  amend- 
ments   designated    in    House    Report 


100-579.  Said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  only  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified  and  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  Debate  time 
specified  for  each  amendment  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 

No  amendments,  except  for  amend- 
ments printed  in  section  3  of  House 
Report  100-579,  are  subject  to  amend- 
ment—except as  specified  in  House 
Resolution  435  or  House  Report  100- 
579— or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question.  Debate  on  any  amend- 
ment offered  to  amendments  designat- 
ed in  section  3  of  House  Report  100- 
579  is  limited  to  10  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto.  Any  amendment  under 
consideration  when  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  rises  on  a  legislative  day 
shall  be  completed  when  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  next  resumes  its  sit- 
ting on  H.R.  4264. 

Pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  shall  be  in  order  only  if 
offered  by  the  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  any  general 
debate  specified  in  House  Resolution 
435  shall  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  printed  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-579,  relating  to 
naming  a  submarine  for  the  late  Hon- 
orable Melvin  Price. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At  the 
end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163,  after 
line  6),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SE(    :tSl.  NAMIN(;  W  TRIDKNT  SIBMARINE  AS  l.S.S, 
MKl.VIN  PRICE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  should  name  the  next  Tri- 
dent ballistic  missile  submarine  to  be  named 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  U.S.S. 
Melvin  Price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Awntjn- 

ziol. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  compliment  and  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Honorable 
Les  Aspin,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  Honorable 


Bill  Dickinson,  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  next  Trident  ballistic 
missile  submarine  deployed  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  should  be 
named  the  U.S.S.  Melvin  Price. 

It  is  truly  fitting  to  name  this  sub- 
marine in  honor  of  Mel  Price,  because 
of  his  life-long  service  to  our  country, 
and  his  numerous  contributions  to  im- 
proving the  strength  and  readiness  of 
our  defense  forces. 

Mel  was  my  close  and  dear  friend  for 
more  than  44  years,  and  I  have  person- 
ally witnessed  the  tremendous  mod- 
ernization of  our  military  forces  which 
has  been  achieved  under  his  able  lead- 
ership and  vision. 

Mel  Price  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  in  fact,  was  in  the  service  at  the 
time  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1944.  His  years  of  service  in  the 
military  gave  him  a  unique  awareness 
of  the  problems  and  challenges  which 
confront  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. 

During  the  44  years  Mel  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues  for  his  expertise  on  de- 
fense matters.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  10  years,  and  was  the  current 
chairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  overseeing 
the  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. Also,  he  was  an  original  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  from  1946  until  it  disbanded  in 
1977,  and  helped  to  write  the  P»rice- An- 
derson Act  which  established  the  basis 
for  the  first  regulations  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mel  Price  dedicated 
his  life  to  public  service,  and  he  has 
left  a  lasting  imprint  on  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  which  recognizes  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  of  a  great 
American  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  extend 
their  bipartisan  support  and  vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  my  dear  friend 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Annunzio.  for  taking 
this  time  to  announce  the  pending 
vote  on  naming  a  nuclear  submarine 
and  associate  myself  with  everything 
said  about  our  dear  friend.  Mel  Price. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  great  Ameri- 
can, what  a  great  public  servant.  Sixty 
years  of  distinguished  service,  a 
member  of  the  St.  Clair,  IL,  county 
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board,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
10  years  as  a  top  aide  to  a  Congress- 
man, and  44  years  as  an  outstanding 
chairman  and  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  our  be- 
loved Speaker.  Jim  Wright,  delivered 
a  beautiful  eulogy  at  the  funeral  for 
Mel  in  Belleville.  IL.  I  was  privileged 
to  speak  along  with  our  senior  Senator 
Alan  Dixon.  The  mass  and  the  music 
were  simply  beautiful. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  fitting  memorial  to  our 
dear  friend  of  44  years.  Mel  Price. 
Thank  you. 

D  1105 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  that  I  be  given  the  15  minutes  al- 
lotted to  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  this  amendment  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  next 
Trident  submarine  should  be  named 
for  our  late  distinguished  colleague, 
Melvin  Price. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  a  man  who  dedicated  most  of  his 
life  to  ensuring  a  strong  defense  for 
his  country.  The  Trident  submarine  is 
a  cornerstone  of  the  strategic  deter- 
rent that  has  performed  so  well  over 
these  past  40  years  in  preventing  war 
and  keeping  the  peace.  This  is  what 
Mel  Price  worked  so  hard  for,  so  long 
to  achieve. 

Mel,  of  course,  played  a  key  role  in 
the  development  of  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships  and  submarines  the  Navy 
now  sails  aroimd  the  world.  As  both  a 
member  and  then  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Mel  Price  worked  diligently  to  see  to  it 
not  only  that  our  Navy  was  brought 
into  the  nuclear  age.  but  that  it  was 
done  in  a  safe  and  prudent  manner. 

As  the  first  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Mel  continued  to  monitor  and  advance 
the  state  of  the  art  of  the  nuclear 
Navy.  In  his  tenure  he  saw  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  many 
classes  of  nuclear  submarines  and  sur- 
face vessels,  including  the  latest  gen- 
eration of  nuclear  attack  submarines 
and.  of  course,  the  Trident  submarine. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Trident  submarines 
are  now  on  patrol  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year.  They,  like  their  nuclear- 
power  sister  ships  that  preceded  them, 
have  a  perfect  record  of  safety  and 
achievement.  They  are  virtually  unde- 
tectable by  an  adversary,  and  so  pro- 
vide the  backbone  of  our  survivable 
nuclear  deterrent.  That  these  ships 
are  as  safe,  reliable,  and  effective  as 
they  are  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  ef- 


forts of  Mel  Price  over  these  many 
years. 

That  one  of  them  should  bear  his 
name  is  only  fitting  and  proper.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  ranking  member 
of  the  full  committee  as  well  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  have 
sat  shoulder  to  shoulder,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  Mel  for  many  years.  We 
have  traveled  many  thousands  of 
miles  together  in  the  interests  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
defense  posture  of  this  Nation. 

With  this  passing,  I  lost  a  very 
valued  and  close  personal  friend,  and 
from  my  position  of  working  with  him, 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  his  keen 
intellect  and  his  undying  and  unflag- 
ging efforts  on  behalf  of  this  country, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  nuclear 
energy  and  nuclear  propulsion  of  our 
naval  vessels.  For  this  reason,  I  think 
it  is  doubly  apt  and  appropriate  that 
we  name  the  next  Trident  submarine 
to  come  down  the  ways  for  this  strong 
proponent  of  nuclear  propulsion  and  a 
strong  American,  and  I  certainly  en- 
thusiastically support  this  amendment 
and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  to  name 
the  next  Trident  submarine  for  our 
late  colleague,  Melvin  Price. 

The  Trident  submarine  represents 
the  culmination  of  decades  of  effort  to 
provide  a  highly  survivable  and  effec- 
tive strategic  deterrent.  The  Trident  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  submarine  in  the 
world  for  its  stealthiness  and,  if  need 
be.  its  lethality.  That  the  Trident  is  as 
fine  a  system  as  it  is.  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  untiring  work  of  our 
friend,  Mel  Price. 

Congress  has  authorized  15  of  these 
ships  to  date.  The  16th  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  committee-reported 
bill.  Eight  Tridents  are  on  patrol 
today,  and  the  ninth,  the  U.S.S.  Ten- 
nessee, will  join  the  fleet  this  fall.  Ten- 
nessee will  be  the  first  Trident 
equipped  to  carry  the  Trident  II  mis- 
sile. This  new  missile  will  enable  the 
Trident  submarine  to  reach  its  full  po- 
tential as  a  strategic  deterrent  system. 
Most  of  the  Tridents  have  been 
named  for  States,  just  as  our  battle- 
ships were  many  years  ago.  But  the 
Navy  has  always  been  willing  to  make 
exceptions  to  its  ship  naming  conven- 
tions for  very  special  people.  Pour  nu- 
clear attack  submarines  have  been 
named  for  Members  of  Congress.  So. 
too,  has  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier.  The  continuing  resolution  for 
this  year  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gerss  that  an  aircraft  carrier  should  be 


named  for  Senator  Stennis.  And  there 
is  currently  on  patrol  a  Trident  sub- 
marine named  for  the  late  Senator 
from  Washington,  Henry  Jackson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  no 
more  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who 
spent  his  life  in  service  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation,  especially  its  nuclear 
Navy,  than  to  name  the  next  Trident 
submarine  for  Mel  Price.  The  Navy  op- 
erates over  170  nuclear  reactors  at  sea 
every  day,  and  has  a  safety  record  in 
doing  so  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
nation  in  the  world.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  why  this  is  so  is  because  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Mel  Price  through 
his  years  of  service  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  this  most  fitting  tribute  to  a  patron 
of  a  strong  and  safe  nuclear  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and,  therefore,  the  building 
of  the  Trident  submarine  is  something 
that  I  have  put  some  energy  into. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
this  new  submarine,  a  Trident,  will  be 
named  for  Mel  Price,  particularly  ap- 
propriate because  he  had  so  much  to 
do  with  strengthening  the  ability  of 
our  national  defense  through  nuclear 
submarines,  particularly  appropriate 
because  he  was  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  which 
had  to  do  with  all  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  country  with  atomic  power, 
particularly  appropriate  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
many  years. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  the 
character  of  Mel  Price.  Mel  Price  was 
a  man  who,  though  manly  in  every  re- 
spect, was  a  kind  and  sweet  man.  He 
was  a  man  that  I  never  heard  ever  say 
anything  negative,  nasty,  mean,  bitter, 
incising  at  J\"'-y^dy.  though  many 
times  he  had  opportunities  to  do  that. 
I  never  saw  him  take  an  untoward  ad- 
vantage over  anyone. 

I  guess  the  most  touching  thing  yes- 
terday when  I  was  at  his  funeral  was 
to  hear  Bill,  his  son's  letter  read.  I  was 
present  when  Bill  was  bom.  and  I  had 
him  in  my  arms  when  he  was  only 
hours  old.  and  Bill  is  now  an  officer  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  he  said  in  this 
letter  to  someone  that  every  night  his 
dad  knelt,  despite  his  very  crippling 
and  painful  arthritis,  and  prayed  to 
the  Lord  every  night.  That  is  really 
touching.  That  is  an  intimate  part  of 
this  man's  life. 

You  can  see  the  effect  that  it  had  on 
his  life,  because  he  was  a  God-like 
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man.  be  was  a  man  who  thought 
about  things  in  their  ultimate  Tight- 
ness ai  id  wrongness. 

He  d  id  not  think  about  himself  as  to 
whether  he  was  going  to  be  a  great 
anything,  no  ostentation  about 
puffery,  no  feeling  of  being  on 
avilanche   about  to   go  over  the 
the  cliff  or  something,  all  of  it 
trying    to    think    of    the 
of  our  national  defense  and 
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say  here  is  a  man  who  came 
beautiful  hills  of  Illinois  to 
institution,  the  Congress  of 
United  States,  and  never  became 
by  it  in  the  sense  that  he  felt 
better  than  anyone  else.  He 
evlerybody's  friend.  He  helped  the 
people  with  their  problems.  He 
even  conceived  of   himself   as 
something  grand  or  a  great  po- 
because  he  was  chairman  of 
on  Armed  Services.  All 
rolled  off  his  back, 
he    was    talking    to    people 
problems  they  had,  here  on  the 
the  House  or  problems  back 
)r  whatever  they  may  be,  it  was 
in  a  very  human,  very  down- 
tone,  and  so  I  feel  myself  that 
great  honor  to  give  this  to  Mel 
ae  deserves  every  bit  of  it. 
real  great  thing  about  Mel  Price 
fact  that  despite  all  of  the  won- 
things  that  happened  to  him, 
of   his  merit   he  never  was 
by  it  or  affected  by  it.  He  kept 
just  the  simple  God-given 
he  was.  So  we  have  all  been 
by  his  life. 

this  is  a  very  fitting  tribute 
this  submarine  for  him. 
(VSPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 

__.  MONTGOBtERY]. 

MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
am  told  that  one  of  the  last 
of  information  Mel  Price  was 
it  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  last 
was  that  there  was  an  amend- 
peing  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  and  the 

from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 

and  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 

(fc4r.  AmroNziol  to  name  a  Tri- 

submarine    the    U.S.S.    Melvin 
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In  tilking  to  people  who  were  in  the 

hospi^.  Mel  Price  did  understand  and 

and  had  a  smile  on  his 

this  amendment  would  move 
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I  talked  to  Mrs.  Price  a  couple  of 
days  I  efore  the  funeral  about  the  pos- 
sibilit  t  that  Mel  Price  because  of  his 
milita  ry  record  and  his  service  on  the 
Comn  littee  on  Armed  Services  was  eli- 
gible ;o  be  buried  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tary.  I  She  thought  about  it  but  she  and 
her  s  )n  wanted  him  to  be  buried  in 
south  ;m  Illinois,  which  I  can  certainly 
undei  stand. 

I  tt  ink  this  amendment  is  in  order, 
that    ife  recognize  Mel  Price  for  what 


he  has  done  for  our  country,  and  I  cer- 
tainly support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
from  Illinois  are  very  proud  of  Mel 
Price's  long  service  to  his  country,  to 
this  Congress  and  to  his  party. 

In  the  accolades  and  eulogies  being 
paid  him.  something  has  been  over- 
looked, and  I  can  understand  why.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  mention  it. 

In  his  final  years  in  Congress,  he 
was  deposed  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  never 
were  the  qualities  of  Mel  Price  more 
evident  than  the  grace  with  which  he 
took  that  disappointment.  He  proved 
himself  to  be  a  thoroughbred  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  because  the 
definition  of  gentleman  is  grace  under 
pressure.  He  soared  in  the  opinions  of 
many  of  his  colleagues  because  of  the 
way  in  which  that  disappointment, 
small  though  it  was  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  things,  touched  him. 

He  showed  us  by  his  example  what  a 
real  Congressman  ought  to  be,  and  I 
will  always  treasure  the  years  I  knew 
him  as  will  those  who  had  that  pleas- 
ure, too. 

I  am  delighted  we  are  naming  a  Tri- 
dent submarine  after  him.  and  I  hope 
when  it  wears  out  we  will  name  a 
second  one. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

I  would  like  to  announce  at  this 
point  that  we  carmot  ask  for  a  general 
leave  for  people  to  revise  and  extend 
until  we  get  back  into  the  House,  but 
it  is  my  intention  to  ask  for  general 
leave.  If  other  Members  would  have 
comments  that  they  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
there  will  be  the  opportunity  to  do 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  407,  noes 
0,  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  22. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  69] 
AYES— 407 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 


AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 


Barton 

Fish 

LewU  (CA) 

Bates 

Flake 

Lewis  (FL) 

Beilenson 

Flippo 

Lewis  (GA) 

Bennett 

Florio 

Lightfoot 

Bentley 

Foglietta 

Lipinski 

Berman 

Foley 

Livingston 

Bevin 

Ford  (MI) 

Lloyd 

Bilbray 

Ford  (TN) 

Lott 

Bilirakis 

Frank 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bliley 

Frenzel 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boehlert 

Frost 

Lujan 

Boggs 

Gallegly 

Luken.  Thomas 

Boland 

Gallo 

Lukens.  Donald 

Bonier 

Garcia 

Lungren 

Bonker 

Gaydos 

MacKay 

Borski 

Gejdenson 

Madigan 

Bosco 

Gekas 

Man  ton 

Boucher 

Gephardt 

Marlenee 

Boxer 

Gibbons 

Mar' in  (ID 

Brennan 

Gilman 

Martinez 

Brooks 

Gingrich  " 

Matsui 

Broomfield 

Glickman 

Mavroules 

Brown  (CA) 

Gonzalez 

Mazzoli 

Brown  <CO) 

Goodling 

McCandless 

Bruce 

Gordon 

McCIoskey 

Bryant 

Gradison 

McCollum 

Buechner 

Grandy 

McCrery 

Bunning 

Grant 

McCurdy 

Burton 

Gray  (ID 

McDade 

Bustamante 

Gray  (PA) 

McEwen 

Byron 

Green 

McGrath 

Callahan 

Gregg 

McHugh 

Campbell 

Gunderson 

McMillan  (NO 

Cardin 

Hall  (OH) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Carper 

Hall  (TX) 

Meyers 

Carr 

Hamilton 

Mfume 

Chandler 

Hammerschmidt  Michel 

Chapman 

Hansen 

Miller  (CA) 

Chappell 

Harris 

Miller  (OH) 

Cheney 

Hasten 

Miller  (WA) 

Clarke 

Hatcher 

Mineta 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Moakley 

Clement 

Hayes  (ID 

Molinari 

Clinger 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mollohan 

Coats 

Heney 

Montgomery 

Coble 

Hefner 

Moody 

Coelho 

Henry 

Moorhead 

Coleman  (TX) 

Herger 

Morella 

Collins 

Hertel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Combest 

Hiler 

Morrison  (WA) 

Conyers 

Hochbrueckner 

Mrazek 

Cooper 

Holloway 

Murphy 

Coughlin 

Hopkins 

Murtha 

Courier 

Horton 

Myers 

Coyne 

Houghton 

Nagle 

Crane 

Hoyer 

Natcher 

Crockett 

Hubbard 

Neal 

Danneraeyer 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

Darden 

Hughes 

Nichols 

Daub 

Hunter 

Nielson 

Davis  (ID 

Hutto 

Nowak 

Davis  (MI) 

Hyde 

Oakar 

de  la  Garza 

Inhofe 

Oberstar 

DeFazio 

Jacol>s 

Obey 

DeLay 

Jeffords 

Olin 

Dellums 

Jenkins 

Ortiz 

Derrick 

Johnson  (CT) 

Owens  (NY) 

DeWine 

Johnson  (SD) 

Owens  (UT) 

Dickinson 

Jones  (NO 

Oxley 

Dicks 

Jones  (TN) 

Packard 

Dingell 

Jontz 

Panetta 

DioGuardi 

Kanjorski 

Parris 

Dixon 

Kaptur 

Pashayan 

Donnelly 

Kasich 

Patterson 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Kastenmeier 

Pease 

Doman  (CA) 

Kennedy 

Pelosi 

Dowdy 

Kennelly 

Penny 

Downey 

Kildee 

Pepper 

Dreier 

Kleczka 

Perkins 

Durbin 

Kolbe 

Petri 

Dwyer 

Kolter 

Pickett 

Dymally 

Kotuiyu 

Pickle 

Dyson 

Kostmayer 

Porter 

Early 

Kyi 

Price 

Eckart 

LaFalce 

Pursell 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lagomarsino 

Quillen 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lancaster 

Rangel 

English 

Lantos 

Ravenel 

Erdreich 

Leach  (lA) 

Regula 

Espy 

Leath  (TX) 

Rhodes 

Evans 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ridge 

Pascell 

Lehman  (FD 

Rinaldo 

Fawell 

Leiand 

Ritter 

Fazio 

Lent 

Roberts 

Pelghan 

Levin  (MI) 

Robinson 

Fields 

Levine  (CA) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Torres 

Rogers 

Smith  (FL) 

Torricelli 

Rose 

Smith  (lA) 

Towns 

Rostenkowski 

Smith  (NE) 

Traficant 

Roth 

Smith  (NJ) 

Traxler 

Roukema 

Smith  (TX) 

Udall 

Rowland  (CT) 

Smith.  Denny 

Upton 

Rowland  (GA) 

(OR) 

Valentine 

Roybal 

Smith.  Robert 

Vander  Jagt 

Russo 

(NH) 

Vento 

Sabo 

Smith,  Robert 

Visclosky 

Saiki 

(OR) 

Volkmer 

Savage 

Snowe 

Vucanovich 

Sawyer 

Solarz 

Walgren 

Sax  ton 

Solomon 

Walker 

Schaefer 

Spratt 

Watkins 

Scheuer 

St  Germain 

Waxman 

Schneider 

Staggers 

Weber 

Schroeder 

Stallings 

Weiss 

Schuette 

Stangeland 

Weldon 

Schuize 

Stark 

Wheat 

Schumer 

Stenholm 

Whittaker 

Sensenbrenner 

Stratton 

Whitten 

Sharp 

Studds 

Williams 

Shaw 

Stump 

Wilson 

Shays 

Sundquist 

Wise 

Shumway 

Sweeney 

Wolf 

Shuster 

Swift 

Wolpe 

Sikorski 

Swindall 

Wyden 

Sisisky 

Synar 

Wylie 

Skaggs 

Tallon 

Yates 

Skeen 

Tauke 

Yatron 

Skelton 

Taylor 

Young (AK) 

Slattery 

Thomas  (CA) 

Young (FL) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Thomas  (GA) 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Bateman  Bereuter 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Biaggi 

Ireland 

Ray 

Boulter 

Kemp 

Richardson 

Coleman  (MO) 

Latta 

Spence 

Conte 

Mack 

Stokes 

Craig 

Markey 

Tauzin 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Wortley 

Emerson 

Mica 

Guarini 

Rahall 

D  1139 

Mr.  CLAY  changed 

his  vote  fi 

from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1140 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  missed 
the  last  rollcall.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
debate  the  subject  matter  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  get  clarification  from  the 
Chair.  We  have  15  minutes  on  our 
side,  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  absolute- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  explain  a  little  bit  about  the 
amendment. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  a  very  important 
subject. 


What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is  the 
limitations  on  the  SDI  testing  related 
to  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  let  me  explain  what 
we  are  doing  here  because  this  is  little 
different  than  the  bill  we  had  on  the 
floor  last  year. 

Last  year  in  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ici:s  Committee  bill  that  came  on  the 
floor,  there  was  language  that  said 
that  no  money  in  this  bill  shall  be 
spent  for  anything  other  than  any 
test,  SDI  test,  that  does  not  conform 
to  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  In  the  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  worked  out  with  the 
administration,  what  we  did  was  to  say 
that  we  drop  all  language  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  entirely.  We  dropped  any  lan- 
guage about  broad  versus  narrow. 
What  we  said  was  that  the  administra- 
tion had  presented  a  plan  for  the  tests 
that  they  were  going  to  conduct  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  we  authorized  the 
conducting  of  those  tests,  and  we 
agreed  with  those  tests.  We  in  the  bill 
were  authorizing  money  for  those 
tests.  What  it  did  was  in  fact  conform 
to  the  narrow  interpretation  of  ABM 
without  saying  that  it  was  conforming 
to  the  narrow  interpretation  because 
in  fact  the  administration  had  no 
plans  in  fiscal  year  1988  to  conduct 
any  test  that  was  inconsistent  with  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  ABM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
similar  position  here  today.  The  ad- 
ministration has  no  plans  to  conduct 
in  fiscal  year  1989  any  test  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  ABM.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  issue  is  moot.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  offered  in  the  full 
committee  language  that  says  we  ap- 
prove and  authorize  in  this  bill  the 
testing  program  that  the  administra- 
tion says  they  are  going  to  conduct. 
Their  report  an  SDI  was  not  up.  We 
did  not  have  the  kind  of  documenta- 
tion at  that  time  that  would  have  per- 
mitted us  to  offer  the  amendment  that 
I  am  offering  today. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  is  effect  says  that  we  are  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  funds 
consistent  with  the  program  that  the 
administration  has  laid  out,  the  SDI 
testing  program  that  the  administra- 
tion has  laid  out.  It  does  not.  there- 
fore, refer  to  the  ABM  Treaty  in  any 
way.  shape  or  form.  It  does  not  talk 
about  narrow,  it  does  not  talk  about 
broad,  but  what  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  the  administration  had  laid  out  a 
particular  set  of  SDI  tests,  and  we  are 
approving  that  set  of  tests. 

D  1145 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  begin  debate  on  four  consecutive 
arms  control  amendments  to  the  De- 


fense Department  authorization  bill,  I 
challenge  my  colleagues  to  reassess 
your  historical  arguments  on  arms 
control  and  ask  yourself  what  do  the 
American  people  expect  of  you. 

In  the  early  1980's  we  had  a  much 
different  arms  control  debate  than  we 
do  today.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
argued  emotionally  that,  this  adminis- 
tration, this  President— Ronald 
Reagan— was  incapable  of  arms  con- 
trol. 

Others  among  us  believed  just  the 
opposite.  We  believed  the  President 
was  committed  to  arms  control,  but 
arms  control  based  upon  "peace 
through  strength." 

This  development  produced  a  split  in 
Congress  between  believers  and  non- 
believers.  What  then  emerged  in  the 
mid-1980's  was  a  holy  war  of  arms  con- 
trol. Arms  control  crusaders  mounted 
their  offensive  against  the  President, 
attacking  him  relentlessly  for  his  sup- 
posed failure  to  engage  in  meaningful 
arms  control  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

First  came  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tions in  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  Then 
came  the  nuclear  testing  moratorium 
in  1985.  Adherence  to  SALT  II,  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  Asat  moratoriums 
soon  followed.  While  the  nuclear 
freeze  was  eventually  defeated— SALT 
II,  ABM,  nuclear  testing  and  Asat  re- 
mained, and  their  supporters  pressed  a 
besieged  administration. 

What  has  the  President  done  as  his 
administration  struggled  to  defend 
itself  from  the  onslaught  of  the  arms 
control  crusaders?  He  did  the  unthink- 
able, the  unbelieveble.  He  began  to 
engage  the  Soviets  on  a  wide  variety  of 
meaningful  arms  control  negotiations 
and  issues. 

From  1986  on.  United  States-Soviet 
arms  control  efforts  began  to  gain  mo- 
mentum across  a  variety  of  fronts. 
Today  our  Nation,  our  Government, 
our  President,  is  involved  in  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  offensive  systems, 
chemical  weapons.  conventional 
forces,  space  and  defensive  issues,  and 
nuclear  testing. 

In  this  same  period  our  Government 
and  our  President  signed  the  INF 
agreement,  as  well  an  agreement  on 
security  and  confidence  building  meas- 
ures in  Europe.  Our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  are  now  at  this  very  moment 
working  at  a  frenzied  pace  on  a  possi- 
ble START  agreement. 

This  turn  of  events  has  had  a  trau- 
matic effect  on  the  arms  control  cru- 
saders. The  fundamental  tenet  upon 
which  they  built  their  attack  has  been 
proven  untrue! 

President  Reagan  is  committed  to 
arms  control  and  he  has  proved  it  con- 
vincingly. Don't  you  agree? 

One  would  think  that  the  arms  con- 
trol observers  would  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  if  not  converted,  they  would 
at  least  halt  their  onslaught  while  the 
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President    pursued    his    negotiations 
.  Soviet  Union. 

has  not  been  the  case.  Oblivi- 

.     these  events,  many  of  these 

believers  have  been  unable  to  rec- 

these  new  realities.  Sometimes 

thii^k   that   they   have   become   so 

with    their    own    issues, 

they  ure  unable  to  abandon  them 
when  they  become  irrelevant,  even 
count*  rproductive  to  our  Nation's  se- 
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is    where    we    find    ourselves 
Some  of  the  amendments  being 
today  are  3  years  old.  The  gen- 
from    Washington    wants    to 
he  United  States  to  adhere  to 
II  sublimits— a  treaty  long 
jxpired,  never  ratified,  and  re- 
violated  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
morning  a  fourth  genera- 
on  Asat  systems  wiU  be  of- 
Also,  Mr.  Gephardt,  with  our 
Markey,     Downey,     and 
in  the  wings,  will  offer  a  2- 
amendment  banning  all  but 
,  smallest  nuclear  tests. 
are  we  doing  this  to  ourselves? 
ihis  contribute  to  our  Nation's 
,y?  Or  is  it  simply  an  opportuni- 
bash    an    old    foe.    President 
Is  this  worthy  of  your  vote 
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like  to  stress  that  a  vote  for 
amendments  can  no  longer  be 
a  vote  for  arms  control.  Voting 
these  amendments  is  now  a 
simpU  statement  of  support  for  arms 
control   properly   negotiated— not   by 
;— but  by  the  President, 
me  make  on  final  point.  I  have 
)een   in   Congress   for   over   30 
I  think  my  colleagues  who  know 
would    agree    that    I    have 
been  a  straight  shooter  willing 
}ipartisan  whenever  I  could. 
:  ou  all  know  I  had  three  amend 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  language  of- 
by  Mr.  Aspiw,  the  SALT  II  Ian- 
nuclear  testing  amendment.  My 
amentiments  weren't  very  tricky.  They 
't  antiarms  control.  They  merely 
statec    support  for  the  current  arms 
contrpl  negotiations  in  Geneva  by  our 
In  other  words  they  gave 
a  simple  choice  supporting 
Itesident's  arms  control  efforts 
I  aajority  amendments  endorse  an 
date,  highly  political  arms  con 
akenda 
Unfortimately  for  all  of  us,  the  arms 
crusaders     among     us     feel 
threatened  by  my  amendments.  As  a 
result,  the  rule  under  which  we  are  de- 
this  bill  established  a  procedure 
of  the  arms  control   amend- 
which    would    make    offering 
a  meaningless  exercise 
Thi  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  my  col 
leagues  who  say  they  support  arms 
conti  ol 

Mr  Chairman,  the  fact  is,  today's 
ABM  and  SALT  II  amendments  have 
long  Isince  been  overtaken  by  events 
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It's  time   to   put   them  out  of  their 
misery. 

Let  us  all  support  genuine,  biparti- 
san arms  control  as  espoused  by  our 
President,  not  the  political  pet  rocks 
that  we  have  before  us  now. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  little  bit  of  dialog  with  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan       [Mr. 

Broomfield].     

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  be 
happy  to. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  about  the  SALT  II 
amendment  and  the  Asat  amendment 
and  the  nuclear  testing  amendment. 
The  amendment  we  are  dealing  with 
right  here  is,  of  course,  the  issue  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  would  like  to  question  the  gentle- 
man's opposition  to  this  amendment. 
As  I  say,  I  try  to  word  this  amendment 
in  an  inoffensive  way.  All  we  are 
saying  in  this  is  that  we  approve  of  the 
testing  program  that  the  administra- 
tion has  laid  out  before  our  committee 
and  before  the  Senate  as  to  what  they 
want  to  do.  We  are  just  saying  that  we 
agree  with  that.  That  is  all  we  are 
saying  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  happy  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  asked  this 
question.  In  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  administration 
has  formally  certified  in  the  arms  con- 
trol impact  statements  as  well  as  the 
report  for  Congress  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  that  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram is  in  full  compliance  with  the 
legal  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Most  importantly,  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment is  simply  another  one-sided  at- 
tempt to  compel  the  United  States  to 
selectively  adhere  to  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty 
without  any  attempt  to  address  the 
current  violations  of  this  same  treaty 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  this  time  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  world's  only  operational  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  and  it  has  had, 
for  over  a  decade,  an  operational  anti- 
satellite  system.  The  Soviets  have  con- 
tinued to  upgrade  their  present  strate- 
gic defenses  and  are  currently  pursu- 
ing a  robust  research  and  development 
program  for  a  national  strategic  de- 
fense system.  Furthermore,  the  Sovi- 
ets may  be  laying  the  ground  work  to 
break-out  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
they  are  presently  violating  and  that 
includes  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  in  Si- 
beria. Overall,  the  effect  of  the  Aspin 
amendment  would  be  to  ensure  an  un- 
equal standard  of  compliance  with 
treaties  signed  with  the  Soviet  Union 


and  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that 
concessions  can  be  expected  from  the 
Congress  beyond  those  agreements  ne- 
gotiated in  Geneva. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  negoti- 
ating teams  on  defense  and  space 
issues  have  been  instructed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  to  work  toward  a  defense 
and  space  agreement.  On  January  15, 
1988,  the  Soviets  tabled  a  proposed  de- 
fense and  space  agreement  in  the  form 
of  a  protocol  to  the  START  Agree- 
ment. On  January  22,  1988,  in  Geneva, 
the  United  States  presented  a  defense 
and  space  treaty  draft  which  sought  to 
build  upon  elements  of  agreement 
reached  at  the  Washington  summit. 
Finally,  the  Soviets  recently  respond- 
ed by  proposing  a  new  draft  treaty  on 
space  arms  at  the  ministerial  meetings 
in  Moscow. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  defense  and  space  treaty 
cannot  be  developed  in  Geneva  as  both 
sides  have  been  directed  to  do.  The 
next  step  is  to  merge  United  States 
and  Soviets  draft  texts  into  a  single 
draft  text  as  was  done  during  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  INF  Treaty,  which 
this  House  has  unconditionally  sup- 
ported. Such  efforts  can  form  the 
basis  for  further  discussions  on  unre- 
solved issues  over  the  next  several 
months  both  in  Geneva  and  at  the 
Moscow  summit. 

No  legislative  policy  of  selective  ad- 
herence to  a  treaty  should  be  a  substi- 
tute for  agreements  the  United  States 
is  pursuing  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Geneva.  In  short,  we  should  not  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Union  to  expect 
unilateral  concessions  from  the  Con- 
gress beyond  those  concessions  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  in  the  Geneva  negoti- 
ations. By  passing  this  amendment,  I 
believe  that  we  complicate  the  Geneva 
process  by  removing  a  certain  amount 
of  diplomatic  leverage  which  can  be 
exerted  at  the  negotiating  table  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  achievement  of 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  but  also  in  relation  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  new  and  meaningful 
agreement  on  defense  and  space 
issues. 

For  these  important  reasons.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  Aspin 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Well.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  we  are  not  doing  anything 
about  the  negotiation  process.  All  we 
are  saying  is  that  the  administration 
came  over  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  and  laid  out  what  tests  they 
planned  to  do  under  SDI.  We  are 
saying.  "OK.  We  have  looked  it  over. 
We  have  no  problems  with  those  tests. 
We  are  authorizing  those  tests." 

We  are  not  saying  anything  about 
the  ABM  Treaty.  We  are  not  saying 
anything  about  narrow  interpretation 
or  anything  about  broad  interpreta- 


tion. We  are  just  saying  we  approve  of 
the  administration's  request. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  was  yielding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  I  think  this  is  significant, 
because  this  position  is  the  ABM 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the 
chairman  initially  in  committee  and 
he  deleted  it  in  committee.  It  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Soviet  Union  as  being  a 
restraint  that  has  been  posed  by  this 
Congress  to  the  President. 

I  think  one  event  has  happened  that 
makes  this  absolutely  wrong  with 
regard  to  our  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  voted  last  year 
unanimously  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Soviet  Union  is  vio- 
lating the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Well,  if  I  could  take 
back  my  time,  we  are  not  saying  any- 
thing in  my  amendment  about  the 
ABM  Treaty.  We  are  saying  that  for 
the  request  that  the  administration 
has  sent  over,  we  are  approving  it.  We 
are  saying.  "OK.  We  have  looked  at 
that.  We  have  no  objection  to  those 
tests.  We  are  approving  it." 

It  is  certainly  no  more  than  saying 
what  we  are  doing  is  limiting  the  pro- 
gram. The  administration  is  making  a 
request  for  ships  and  planes  and  tanks 
and  we  saying  OK,  this  is  what  we  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  administration 
did  not  offer  any  programs  this  year 
that  fit  within  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  ABM  Treaty,  so  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  really  saying  is  that  these 
programs  are  appropriate  this  year. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  All  I  am  saying,  it  is  a 
moot  issue. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  understand,  but  we 
are  saying  that  we  think  these  pro- 
grams by  the  administration  being  in 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  ABM 
Treaty  are  appropriate  this  year. 

The  message  that  still  goes  to 
Moscow  is  that  Congress  is  comment- 
ing on  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  They  are  going  to  interpret 
this  as  a  narrow  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Well,  they  have  no 
reason  to  do  it.  It  was  an  adequate 
compromise  last  year.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  an  adequate  compromise  this 
year.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Then  why  is  the 
chairman  offering  it? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Because  it  was  the  com- 
promise from  last  year.  We  have  a 
number  of  people  on  our  side  who  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  have  language 
in  there  that  says  that  nothing  in  this 


bill  shall  be  other  than  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  ABM  Treaty. 

The  people  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
believe  that  is  wrong,  that  in  fact  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  have  Congress  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  Congress  is  in 
favor  of  the  broad  interpretation  of 
ABM  Treaty. 

What  I  am  doing  in  this  amendment 
is  in  effect  offering  the  compromise 
from  last  year  which  in  effect  does  not 
say  one  way  or  the  other  about  the 
ABM  Treaty,  because  in  effect  the 
issue  is  not  addressed  in  this  bill. 

The  administration  does  not  have  a 
request  for  any  broad  interpretation 
tests  in  fiscal  year  1989.  That  draws 
the  issue.  So  therefore  I  am  saying  the 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  put  the  issue  by 
approving  the  amendment  that  I  am 
offering. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  The  chairman  knows 
that  this  was  an  agreement  not  to  dis- 
agree at  this  point  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration knows  it  cannot  push  a 
broad  interpretation  through,  so  it 
wanted  to  see  how  things  were  going 
to  develop  politically  in  the  Congress. 

You  Members  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. You  carmot  pass  anything 
through  that  institutes  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  or  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  it;  so  the  deal  was  the 
administration  will  not  conduct  any 
tests  that  go  beyond  the  strict  inter- 
pretation. 

Now,  by  putting  language  in  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman  is 
in  essence  doing  is  saying  that  we  are 
establishing  a  precedent  that  Congress 
is  clearly  sending  a  message  that  we 
today  believe  we  ought  to  stay  within 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

I  am  saying  that  is  not  an  act  of 
good  faith  to  this  administration. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  language  in  this 
amendment  lasts  for  1  year.  It  is  fiscal 
year  1989  money. 

The  limitation  says  we  approve  the 
SDI  testing  laid  out  by  the  administra- 
tion applies  only  to  1  year.  Ail  of  us 
understand  that  we  are  kicking  the 
can  down  the  road  and  that  eventual- 
ly, depending  on  who  gets  elected  in 
the  fall,  and  what  they  want  to  do 
with  narrow  versus  broad  interpreta- 
tions and  other  things.  We  are  not 
saying  that  this  issue  amendment  set- 
tles it  forever.  All  we  are  saying  is 
that,  like  in  1987  it  settled  it  for  1988, 
we  are  proposing  that  we  settle  it  this 
year  for  1989  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  KASICH.  But  let  me  ask  the 
chairman,  what  is  the  need  to  offer 
this  language,  if  the  test  program  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  stays 
clearly  within  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion? 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Otherwise  we  would 
have  an  amendment  on  this  side  that 
would  explicitly  mention  the  ABM  and 
have  a  narrow  interpretation,  and, we 
would  end  up  back  in  conference  back 
where  this  thing  is  all  together.  In 
other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is  we 
can  short-circuit  the  process  by  pass- 
ing the  compromise  originally  that  is 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  and  I  am  a 
little  concerned  as  to  why  my  col- 
leagues do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  what  the 
chairman  would  say  is  that  this  is  his 
effort  to  not  pass  judgment  on  a  strict 
or  broad  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Because  I  anticipate  this 
is  an  issue  that  will  be  decided  not  this 
year,  but  by  the  election  that  will  take 
place  in  November  and  what  the  next 
administration  wants  to  do,  and  at 
some  point  whether  between  now  and 
then  something  is  worked  out  in 
START.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
could  happen  and  will  happen  between 
now  and  when  we  address  the  issue 
again  next  year.  There  will  be  a 
chance  to  sign  a  START  Agreement. 
There  will  be  a  new  administration. 
There  will  be  a  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  world  will  be  different  a 
year  from  now  when  we  meet  here  to 
discuss  the  bill. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  fall  on  our  swords. 

I  would  like  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  your  side  of  the  aisle  that  it  is 
probably  not  a  very  good  idea  to  pass 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives right  now,  which  I  think 
there  are  the  votes  to  do,  language 
saying  that  we  will  abide  by  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  KASICH.  There  will  not  be  an 
attempt  to  pass  that  on  the  floor  be- 
cause it  will  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that  but  I  have  no  doubt  if 
that  amendment  were  offered  the 
votes  are  here  on  the  floor  to  pass  it. 

I  am  trying  to  help  a  little  bit  by  of- 
fering the  compromise  up  front  and  I 
am  a  little  disturbed  that  my  col- 
leagues on  your  side  are  not  conceding 
the  opportunity  that  I  am  offering. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man for  his  very  balanced  approach  in 
trying  to  forestall  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  that  permanently  locks  in 
this  House  to  saying  we  are  under  a 
strict  interpretation.  I  also  have  to  say 
to  the  chairman  that  he  must  under- 
stand that  we  feel  strongly  that  this 
House  should  not  go  on  record  at  any 
point  in  time  saying  that  we  have  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty  that 
the  negotiators  say  we  never  had.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin's moderate  approach  to  this. 
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ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  and  the 

gentli  man  from   Ohio   [Mr.   Kasich] 

he   gentleman   from   California 

3UNTER]  would  only  understand 

am  trying  to  help  them,  I  am 

doing  my  very  best  to  help  them. 

BROOMFIELD.  I  know  that. 

ASPIN.    The   gentleman   from 

[Mr.  Kasich]  and  the  gentleman 

California  [Mr.  Hunter]  want  to 

( ff  a  fight  here  that  they  are  not 

to  win.  I  am  trying  to  offer  them 

way  so  that  we  can  avoid  that 

because  I  think  that  it  is  in  the 

interest  of  the  United  States, 

I  he  President  is  going  to  meet 

Vlr.  Gorbachev  at  the  end  of  the 

month  of  May,  and  I  think  it  is  advan- 

to   avoid    that    fight.    I    am 

to  help  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Kasich]  and  the  gentleman 

California  [Mr.  Hunter]  and  for 

reason  they  do  not  seem  to  want 

But  I  am  going  to  help  them. 

Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 

time. 

DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.    Hyde],    a   very    distin- 

guishjed  member  of  the  Committee  on 

Affairs. 

HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

fentleman   from   Alabama    [Mr. 

Dickinson]  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.    AspiN].    the    distin- 

chairman  of  the  Committee 

on  Ahned  Services,  has  made  a  com- 

with  the  ultraliberal  Members 

caucus  and  that  is  their  compro- 

It  is  not  a  compromise  with  the 

Repi^alican  side  of  the  aisle. 

^  look  at  this  amendment,  it  is  ut- 
"^fascinating.  Let  me  say  that  the 
chair^nan  presiding  over  this  hearing 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  said 
this    was    an    important    issue. 
,  15  minutes  to  a  side  to  debate 
ii^portant  issue?  That  is  really  out- 
because  it  is  an  important 
We  spend  more  time  on  the 
baseball  game  between  the  House  and 
Senate  than  we  do  on  how  we  are 
to  interpret  a  treaty  and  issues 
and  peace. 
Neirertheless,  I  read  the  amendment 
chairman  and  it  says: 
funds  described  in  paragraph  { 1 )  may 
obligated  or  expended  for  any  experi- 
test,  or  purchase  of  equipment  that  is 
incoi^istent  with  the  1988  testimony  of  the 
Unde  ■secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

Ta  k  about  micromanaging.  That  is 
getti  ig  it  down  to  a  science  where  the 
testl  nony  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Acqi  isition  is  the  touchstone,  is  the 
standard  by  which  our  negotiators  at 
Genrva  may  negotiate.  This  is  a  uni- 
later  al  d£miaging  restriction  on  our  ne- 
gotii  tors. 

Mi  y  I  ask  what  are  we  getting  for  it? 
Are  they  going  to  dismantle  Kras- 
noys  rsk?  Are  they  going  to  stop  en- 
cryp  ;ing  telemetry?  Do  we  get  another 
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tour  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet?  Are  we  get- 
ting a  couple  of  cases  of  Stolichnaya? 
Nothing.  We  get  nothing.  We  get 
nothing  but  restrictions  on  ourselves, 
self  deprivation  of  leverage  from  our 
negotiators  whom  we  ought  to  let  ne- 
gotiate rather  than  having  us  kibbutz- 
ing  over  their  shoulders  with  the 
chains  and  the  restraints  for  our  side. 
It  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, that  obviously  he  feels  that  he  is 
not  on  strong  ground  here  but  let  me 
ask  him  this. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Wrong.  Wrong  right 
away.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  First  of  all,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  radical  ultraliberal  that 
we  negotiated  this  deal  with  was  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  Mr.  Carlucci. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Let  me  point  out  one 
thing. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois is  not  letting  me  talk. 
Mr.  HYDE.  All  right. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  just  make  my 
point.  This  was  a  deal  worked  out  with 
Mr.  Carlucci,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Reagan's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  a  compromise  last  year. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  has 
made  his  point.  I  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
time,  because  we  have  only  been  given 
15  minutes  in  this  great  rule,  in  this 
citadel  of  democracy,  to  debate  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  point  out  that  on 
May  7  last  year  this  House  voted 
unanimously  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
violating  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  I  would 
like  to  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Carlucci 
also  made  a  deal  for  $800  million  for 
MX  rail  mobile,  and  $200  million  for 
Midgetman.  and  that  did  not  keep  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  from  upsetting 
that  delicate  balance  that  was  agreed 
to  in  that  provision. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  whatever  kind  of  deals 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  has  made  with  Mr.  Carlucci, 
they  are  the  result  of  Mr.  Carlucci's 
ability  to  count.  He  knows  that  the 
majority  has  the  votes  to  do  anything 
they  want,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin's  instinct  for  moderation  is 
only  keeping  this  from  being  the  grati- 
fication of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia's    territorial    imperative    to 


define  the  treaty.  Never  mind  the 
President  has  the  right  to  interpret  a 
treaty.  We  must  yield  to  the  upper 
body,  the  other  body,  the  upper 
Chamber,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  facilitating  that  in  a  very 
clever  way.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
just  seems  to  me  when  one  restricts 
our  negotiators,  we  become  hampered. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, why  does  he  not  do  something 
to  the  other  side  for  a  change  instead 
of  restricting  our  negotiators? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  it  is  we  restrict  our 
negotiators  if  we  write  language  in 
here  approving  the  SDI  tests  that  the 
administration  wants  to  conduct? 
They  have  laid  out  their  tests  and  we 
are  saying  in  this  language  that  we 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  precedent  being  set 
by  this  is  very  bad,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  deprives  our  negotiators  of  essen- 
tial flexibility. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

It  seems  hard  to  me  to  understand 
why  approving  the  SDI  testing  pro- 
gram laid  out  by  the  administration, 
why  that  is  binding  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva.  That  is  a  big  mystery  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  Shakespeare 
once  wrote  a  play  entitled  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  This  amendment  as  I 
understand  is  merely  reflecting  what 
the  testimony  is  and  what  the  desire 
of  the  administration  is.  This  is  avoid- 
ing a  major  attempt  to  rewrite  a 
treaty,  to  redefine  a  treaty.  It  is  specif- 
ically on  target  on  just  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants.  I  see  no  big  prob- 
lem with  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  is  actually  doing  a  favor  to  this 
body  so  that  there  will  be  no  debate 
on  something  that  probably  should  be 
put  off  until  next  year. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Is  there  some  theologi- 
cal reason  we  cannot  give  flexibility  to 
our  negotiators? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  This  in  no  way  re- 
stricts the  negotiators.  This  is  merely 
what  the  testimony  is  reflective  of 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  That 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva.  The  one  is  separate 
from  the  other. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is  trying  to  do 
In  attempting  to  prevent  the  offering 
of  a  more  radical  amendment.  It  is  on- 
erous to  us,  however,  to  accept  a  move 
right  now  to  at  any  point  in  time  try 
to  define  this  treaty  under  a  strict  in- 
terpretation. Our  coming  forward  and 
offering  language  that  stays  within 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  wrong  signal  to 
send  to  our  negotiators,  and  everybody 
around  the  world.  The  wrong  signal  is 
that  we  will  adopt  any  language  now 
that  imposes  a  strict  interpretation.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  knows,  the  administration  has 
been  engaged  in  very  delicate  talks 
with  the  Soviets  involving  the  kind  of 
tests  that  ought  to  be  conducted.  For 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  this 
point  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a 
strict  interpretation  is  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  send. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  trying  to  stop 
somebody  from  offering  something 
even  worse,  such  as  a  permanent  strict 
interpretation,  but  the  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  would  not  pass.  If 
somebody  wants  to  offer  it,  let  him  go 
ahead  and  offer  it. 

Let  us  reject  this  amendment  and 
accept  the  administration's  good  faith 
on  tests  within  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Let  me  say  by  way  of  explanation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  made  an  arbi- 
trary decision,  an  arbitrary  agreement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  presentation  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  I  made  that  agreement  in  con- 
sultation with  others  including  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that 
this  was  an  issue  that  had  been  debat- 
ed in  substance  and  at  length  in  other 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  in  con- 
ference, and  we  thought  30  minutes 
might  be  an  adequate  time.  I  did  not 
know  the  final  form  and  shape  that 
the  chairman's  amendment  would  take 
and  I  did  not  learn  of  it  until  today. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  has  stated  correctly  that  we 
did  have  this  agreement  in  concert,  in 
conference,  and  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Carlucci  last  year  as  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  What  he  has  offered  does 
not  abrogate  that  agreement,  but  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  principle  I  would 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment  simply 
because  he  wants  to  tie  the  adminis- 
tration's future  actions  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  one  Under  Secretary  in  one 
statement  on  one  day.  I  think  that  is 
the  wrong  way  to  do  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinios).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendments  relating  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  printed  in  section  1 
of  House  Report  100-579,  by,  and  if  of- 
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fered  by,  the  following  Members  or 
their  designees,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  following  order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Broomfield; 
and 

(B)  By  Representative  Aspin. 

Each  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
even  if  amending  portions  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  modified  and  as  amended,  are 
already  changed  by  amendment.  If 
more  than  one  of  said  amendments  is 
adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  not  offer  my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  Page 
19.  after  line  18,  insert  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

SEC  212.  LIMITATION  ON  EXPERIMENTS  AND  TESTS 
DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1989. 

(a)  Use  of  Funds.— (1)  Funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  any  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  or  for  any 
fiscal  year  before  fiscal  year  1989,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  The  funds  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  any 
experiment,  test,  or  purchase  of  equipment 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  1988  testimony 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition. 

(3)  The  limitation  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  funds  transferred  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1989  if  the  transfer  Is 
made  in  accordance  with  section  901  of  this 
act  and  any  comparable  provision  in  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(b)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "1988  testimony  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  '  means 
the  record  version  of  the  testimony  (cap- 
tioned "Statement  on  the  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Process  and  SDI")  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  before  the 
Subconunittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nu- 
clear Deterrence  of  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  on  April  18,  1988. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  any  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  wiU  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 


Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Aspin]  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  but  let  me  say  some- 
thing soberly  about  the  amendment. 
Very  simply,  this  amendment  does 
nothing  more  than  confirm  what  the 
administration  said  it  would  do;  it  con- 
firms what  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Dr.  Costello,  has  said  that 
this  administration  intends  to  do 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  and  that  is 
abide  by  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
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We  have  had  a  lot  of  brouhaha 
about  what  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  is.  It  has  been 
implied  that  it  sprang  from  the  mind 
of  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  In  truth,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  has  been 
taken  by  every  President,  every  admin- 
istration, since  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
ratified  in  1972  up  until  October  of 
1985  when  this  administration  indicat- 
ed that  it  changed  its  mind  about  what 
the  treaty  meant. 

It  is  the  interpretation  diligently  ex- 
plained to  the  other  body  when  the 
treaty  was  ratified.  It  is  the  interpreta- 
tion that  every  principal  who  psu^ici- 
pated  in  the  negotiating  process  has 
supported  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Nitze,  and  his  position  today  con- 
flicts with  the  position  that  he  public- 
ly expressed  in  1978. 

What  is  that  interpretation?  Basical- 
ly, in  a  nutshell  it  runs  as  follows:  Ar- 
ticle V  says,  "Each  party  undertakes 
not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based."  Taken  on  its  face, 
this  article  V  taken  from  the  heart  of 
the  treaty  rules  out  the  development 
of  mobile  and  space-based  systems  and 
components.  However.  Agreed  State- 
ment D  of  the  treaty  can  be  read  to 
imply  that  the  bin  on  development 
and  testing  of  space-based  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  applies  only  to 
technologies  based  on  physical  princi- 
ples other  than  those  used  in  1972. 

In  Agreed  Statement  D,  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  said  "that  in  the 
event  that  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles  are  created 
in  the  future,  specific  limitations 
would  be  subject  to  discussion  and  to 
agreement."  Members  can  make  the 
interpretation  that  Agreed  Statement 
D  permits  the  development  of  other 
systems,  mobile  and  space-based  sys- 
tems, if  they  are  based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles,  but  this  interpretation 
can  only  be  made  if  Members  totally 
ignore  the  testimony  of  all  those  who 
took  part  in  the  ratification  process, 
and  only  if  the  legislative  history  is  ig- 
nored. Senator  Nunn  has  clearly  indi- 
cated his  position  on  this. 
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s:  ipport  this  amendment  for  sever- 
al r^ons.  First  of  all,  it  upholds  the 
station  of  the  treaty  which  is 
correct.  Second,  it  upholds  the 
which  still  serves  this  country's 
1,  and  six  former  Secretaries  of 
„   made   a  joint  statement  in 
Mardh  of  1987  saying  that  "the  ABM 
;y  makes  an  important  contribu- 
te reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
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President's  own  Scowcroft  Com- 

singled  out  the  ABM  Treaty  as 

)f  the  most  successful  arms  con- 
igreements,  and  they  called  it,  in 
words,  "critical  to  further  arms 
_.  agreements." 
DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Hunter]. 
HUNTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
ime. 

reply   to   the   gentleman   from 

.  Carolina,  since  the  debate  last 

everyone  in  this  House  who  was 

and   prudent,    including   the 

from  South  Carolina  voted 

cdnfirm  that  the  Soviets  are  in  vio- 

of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

that,  our  main  negotiator  on 

issue,  Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  came  back 

said  to  us,  "I  tried  to  get  the 

Union  to  agree  to  the  narrow 

^ of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 

would  have  none  of  it,"  and  now 
more  liberal  Members  in  the 
of  Representatives  would  force 
nterpretation  on  our  President 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  Soviets, 
is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Here 
Mr.  Nitze's  precise  words,  and  I 
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r  !inain  convinced  that  though  the  U.S. 
ors,    including    me.    attempted    to 
achieve  a  ban  on  the  development  and  test- 
space-based  and  other  mobile  devices 
capable   of  substituting  for   AB^i   compo- 
we  failed  to  do  so  with  the  degree  of 
cert^nty  that  is  necessary  for  important 

agreements.  All  we  achieved  in 

foim  the  Soviets  would  consider  binding 

tl  emselves  was  a  ban  on  deployment,  not 

creation  of  such  systems  and  compo- 
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Tl  le  other  side  of  the  aisle  is  really 
dissi  trviclng  the  President  here.  We  at- 
tem  )ted  to  achieve  a  narrow  interpre 
tation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  with  the 
Sovet  negotiators,  and  they  refused 
The  V  told  Mr.  Nitze  no,  and  he  goes  on 
to  s  ly  that  one  reason  they  gave  is,  to 
par)  .phrase,  because.  "We  do  not  know 
mu^  about  these  new  technologies 
we  cannot  go  ahead  with  a  ban  on 
_  that  we  do  not  fully  com- 

at  this  time  because  we  have 

tested  out  these  technologies.  We 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  promise 
hold." 

Mr.  Nitze  was  either  completely 
to  lunch  on  this  thing,  which  has 
the  argujnent  from  the  left  side, 
know  what  he  was  doing,  had  a 
coniplete  lapse  of  memory,  or  we  are 
fori  ing  on  our  own  President  a  narrow 
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interpretation  that  the  Soviets  them- 
selves rejected. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  detrimental 
to  our  defense  policy  and  our  Presi- 
dent's position  for  us  to  go  against  him 
at  this  time  when  these  negotiating 
points  are  very  important  elements  for 
him  to  go  to  Moscow  with  so  we  can 
achieve  some  lasting  agreements  from 
a  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  keeps  arguing  against  an 
amendment  that  is  not  being  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

OlCKS]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  amendment 
has  a  very  narrow  limitation.  For  1 
year  it  preserves  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  this  agreement,  because  it 
is  the  work  plan  of  the  administration 
not  to  go  beyond  that  limit. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  this  amendment  and  the  next 
amendment,  when  put  together,  will 
help  us  preserve  the  existing  arms 
control  regime  until  we  make  progress 
in  the  START  talks,  and  on  the  space 
and  defensive  side. 

I  think  that  this  is  fundamentally 
important  to  whoever  is  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  pre- 
serve our  existing  arms  control  struc- 
ture. Several  years  ago  the  administra- 
tion changed  its  position  and  tried  to 
unilateraUy  change  the  ABM  interpre- 
tation and  then  said,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  they  would  tn  fact  live  by 
the  narrow  interpretation. 

I  think  that  is  clearly  the  under- 
standing that  was  made  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  during  the  ratification  debate. 
Senator  Nunn  went  back  with  exhaus- 
tive hearings  and  looked  at  this  Issue 
and  found  that  that  was,  in  fact,  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stay  with  it.  I 
think  there  is  consensus  on  that  point. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  orator,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thaiik 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
address  my  very  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]  pierced  through  the  sub- 
terfuge that  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  that  this  is  a  compromise  we 
are  talking  about.  Here  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  said:  "The  Senate  is  master, 
supreme  interpreter  of  treaties  not- 
withstanding what  the  Constitution 
says." 

One  of  the  amazing  characteristics 
of  liberal  Democrats  of  which  I  stand 
in  awe  is  their  ability  to  transform 


themselves  from  expansive  construc- 
tionists to  strict  constructionists  de- 
pending on  the  situation.  When  Judge 
Bork  was  running  through  his  ordeal 
by  fire  in  the  Senate,  the  notion  of 
strict  construction  or  original  inten- 
tion was  anathema;  the  progressive, 
liberal  moderate  way  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  relies  on  penumbra, 
which  implies  constitutional  rights, 
the  Constitution  as  silly  putty,  in 
other  words,  but  now  when  we  get  to 
the  ABM  Treaty,  oh.  we  are  strict  con- 
structionists, none  of  this  expansive 
stuff  for  us. 

That  is  fascinating  and,  of  course, 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  to  be 
expansively  interpreted,  and  I  under- 
stand that,  but  we  latter-day  "Found- 
ing Fathers"  are  going  to  obliterate 
the  right  of  the  President  to  interpret 
a  treaty;  all  branches  of  Government 
are  equal,  some  are  just  more  equal 
than  others. 

The  Soviets  have  massively  violated 
the  ABM  Treaty,  so  how  do  we  penal- 
ize them?  Put  shackles  on  ourselves. 
Someone  once  said  our  foreign  policy 
is  like  a  dog  with  a  schizophrenic  prob- 
lem, barks  at  our  friends,  wags  its  tail 
at  our  enemies,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  this  amendment  does. 

It  is  not  necessary.  It  only  restricts 
our  Government.  It  is  unilateral  disar- 
mament of  a  serious  sort.  It  is  nuclear 
masochism,  lousy  strategy,  poor  tac- 
tics and,  believe  it  or  not.  it  is  even  bad 
politics. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my  remaining  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Chan- 
dler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment. Nearly  every  major  U.S.  arms 
control  official  under  the  past  two  Re- 
publican administrations  and  one 
Democratic  administration  have 
agreed  that  the  stricter  interpretation 
is  appropriate. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  debate  the  issue 
of  what  this  "Agreed  Statement" 
means,  or  what  that  phrase  implies. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  Senate 
ratified  the  ABM  Treaty  it  was  given 
the  "strict"  interpretation  by  the 
people  who  negotiated  it.  Based  on 
that  information,  the  Senate  decided 
to  support  the  treaty. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
making  the  kind  of  progress  in  arms 
control  we  saw  with  the  signing  of  the 
INF  Treaty,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
support  our  negotiators. 

This  means  we  in  Congress  have  no 
business  unilaterally  negotiating  arms 
control  agreements,  tying  the  hands  of 
our  able  negotiators.  But  it  also  means 
we  must  honor  our  past  agreements. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  a  successful 
arms  control  policy  will  be  a  consistent 
and  imif  led  stand  by  the  United  States 
and  our  European  allies. 


So  last  year,  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  urging  him  not  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  ABM  Treaty  until  Con- 
gress and  our  NATO  allies  were  thor- 
oughly consulted.  It  is  now  clear  that 
there  is  no  consensus  for  changing  the 
interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the 
Aspin  Eunendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Aspin.  It  is  a  modest  amend- 
ment. Put  very  simply,  the  amendment  seeks 
to  put  into  law  what  the  administration  has 
testified  before  the  Congress  that  it  will  do 
with  respect  to  development  and  testing  of 
components  and  systems  under  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  ad- 
ministration has  stated  that  its  tests  associat- 
ed with  SDI  will  not  violate  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  this  amend- 
ment simply  ratifies  that  understanding. 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  strategic  stability  by  averting  the 
proliferation  of  offensive  missiles.  The  last 
four  administrations  fiave  supported  this  so- 
called  traditional  or  strict  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  is  clearly  the  conect  interpre- 
tation of  this  important  arms  control  agree- 
ment. The  ABM  Treaty  has  created  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  predictability  in  the  strategic 
defense  arena  and  it  must  be  preserved. 

Specifically,  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the 
development,  testing  or  deployment  of  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based  ABM  systems  and  components 
based  on  exotic  physical  principles— article  V 
and  Agreed  Statement  D.  By  restricting  the 
testing,  development  and  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  and  components,  the  treaty  elimi- 
nates what  would  surely  be  enormous  pres- 
sure to  build  additional  offensive  forces  to 
overwhelm  whatever  limited  defenses  both  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States  could  deploy. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  record  is 
fairiy  convincing  on  the  point  that  it  is  far 
easier  and  less  expensive  to  develop  suc- 
cessful countermeasures  to  deployed  de- 
fenses than  it  is  to  develop  successful  de- 
fenses in  the  first  place.  Therefore,  anything 
that  we  can  do  to  curb  the  pressure  to 
embark  on  another  arms  race  in  the  defensive 
arms  arena  is  in  our  best  interest  from  a  budg- 
etary as  well  as  security  standpoint. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment,  and  reaffirm  the 
view  that  the  ABM  Treaty  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  American  security  and  to  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  favor 
the  b^aditional  tight  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  I  do  not  favor  the  Aspin  amendment  to 
enforce  that  interpretation.  The  problems  virith 
the  Aspin  amendment  run  the  gamut  from 
form,  to  procedure,  to  substance. 

With  respect  to  form,  the  awkward  attempt 
to  use  testimony  ft'om  a  [)efense  Department 
official  as  a  part  of  the  military  authorization 
bill,  is  a  sti'ange  way  to  write  law.  It's  a  little 
like  putting  a  volume  of  the  Britannica  into  the 
statute  books. 

With  respect  to  procedure,  the  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter  belongs  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  The  fact  we  are  given  30  minutes 
to  talk  about  it  in  connection  with  a  military 


autfK>rization  trivializes  the  issue,  and  puts  It 
into  tfie  hands  of  the  nonexperts  among  us. 

With  respect  to  substance,  the  game  has 
changed.  We  have  completed  one  agreement 
and  are  woricing  on  another.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  bind  the  President  to  a  policy  that 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  either  side.  This 
administration  has  no  plans  to  spend  any 
money  on  the  broader  interpretation.  Since 
there  are  none,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
prejudge,  or  to  attempt  to  predetermine,  this 
particular  aspect.  Negotiations  should  have 
maximum  flexibility  to  do  the  best  possible 
job. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
activities  not  permitted  under  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  the  bedrock  of  our  arms 
control  effort  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
preserve  this  treaty  as  we  explore  ways  to  im- 
prove nuclear  stability  and  reduce  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  administi-ation,  in 
its  zeal  for  the  deployment  of  SDI,  considers 
the  ABM  Treaty  as  its  most  serious  obstacle 
to  that  goal.  Until  the  President's  star  wars 
speech  in  March  1983,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration supported  the  strict  or  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Then  they  re- 
versed themselves  and  advanced  weak  and 
fallacious  arguments  against  the  original  inter- 
pretation to  the  extent  that  considerable 
damage  has  been  done  to  executive  branch/ 
congressional  cooperation  on  the  future  ratifi- 
cation of  sti^ategic  arms  conti^ol  treaties. 

As  Senator  Sam  Nunn  has  so  eloquently 
demonstrated  in  his  speeches  of  last  year,  the 
Senate,  in  1972,  cleariy  understood  it  was  rati- 
fying the  strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty  and  I 
agree  with  his  conclusion  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  produce  a  clear  and 
compelling  rationale  to  renounce  the  original 
interpretation. 

While  defeated  by  the  Congress  in  its  at- 
tempt to  reinterpret  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  ad- 
ministi^ation  continues  to  press  for  an  eariy  de- 
ployment of  SDI  as  a  way  of  breaking  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Our  hearings  on  SDI  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  shown  that  there  is  simply  no 
technological  justification  for  a  near-term  de- 
ployment of  an  SDI. 

More  importantly  even  if  it  was  technologi- 
cally feasible,  a  near-term  unilateral  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  system  would  be  so  destabiliz- 
ing to  the  military  balance  that  it  would  set  off 
a  new  and  most  dangerous  arms  race.  We 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  Aspin  amendment. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Aspin  amendment  regarding  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  my  position. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  sb^ategic  de- 
fense initiative.  Last  year  I  spoke  in  favor  of 
an  amendment  that  would  have  deleted  fund- 
ing for  the  space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicle  be- 
cause this  technology  would  have  been  re- 
stiicted  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  Development, 
testing  and  deployment  of  kinetic  energy  tech- 
notogy  is  prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  under 


both  tfie  liberal  and  strict  interpretations,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  new  techrraiogy  and  cannot 
be  categorized  as  based  on  "other  physical 
principles". 

This  position  Is  consistent  with  my  view  tfiat 
the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  limit  the  deveiop- 
ment  of  more  exotic  technotogies  such  as 
lasers.  The  administration's  interpretation  is 
too  board  with  its  inclusion  of  less  exotic  tech- 
nology, but  the  traditional  or  strict  interpreta- 
tion may  not  allow  for  development,  testing,  or 
deployment  of  the  most  promising  technol- 
ogies. 

Although  I  am  not  comfortable  with  the 
strict  interpretation  as  lakj  out  in  the  Aspin 
amendment,  I  will  support  this  language  be- 
cause it  does  rK>t  contradict  the  actual  plans 
for  SDI  for  fiscal  year  1989.  Dr.  Robert  Cos- 
tello,  the  Undersecretary  for  Acquisition,  has 
expressed  his  intention  that  SDI  R&D  will  not 
break  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty  restiictions.  I  will, 
therefore,  support  the  Aspin  language  this 
year  and  revisit  the  issue  wfien  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram is  further  along. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Aspin  amendment  which  will 
ensure  tiiat  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
ducts a  sound  and  measured  testing  program 
of  antiballistic  missile  systems. 

This  amendment  is  virtually  identical  to  tfie 
agreement  worked  out  last  year  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  other  body,  and  was 
passed  as  part  of  the  conference  report  to 
last  year's  authorization  bill.  The  House,  the 
Senate,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
President  have  already  gone  on  record  as 
supporting  the  principles  of  this  amendment.  I 
see  no  valid  reason,  nor  does  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  alter  the  principles  of  this 
agreement  for  fiscal  year  1 989. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative, I  believe  this  amendment  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  enhancing  the  overall  SDI 
Program.  In  the  Research  and  Devetopment 
Subcommittee  markup  session,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  funding  for  tfw 
strategic  defense  initiative  by  10  percent.  This 
amendment  failed,  but  it  is  signficantty  higher 
than  the  funds  which  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues have  supported.  But,  as  Important  as 
maintaining  steady  real  growth  in  funding  for 
SDI,  we  must  ensure  that  we  maintain  tfie 
basic  principles  as  espoused  in  the  ABM 
Treaty  until  we  are  in  a  better  fxjsition  to  de- 
termine the  parameters  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

The  administration  has  testified  tfiat  there 
are  no  plans  to  utilize  fiscal  year  1989  hinds 
for  tests  that  are  inconsistent  wittn  the  strict  in- 
terpretatkjn  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Accordingly, 
this  amendment  makes  sense,  and,  I  believe, 
in  reality,  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
completed  my  first  term  yet,  but  after  going 
through  the  Defense  authorization  last  year 
and  listening  to  the  debate  here  today,  I  am 
already  amazed  at  ttie  way  this  txxly  conducts 
its  international  arms  policy  business. 

We  spend  countiess  hours  on  the  floor 
trying  to  tie  each  other  up  in  vert>al  knots  over 
the  meaning  of  various  arms  accords.  We're 
dancing  on  pinheads,  trying  to  determine  tfie 
meaning   of  treaty   language   that   in   many 
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cases  is  still  not  agreed  upon  by  those  who 
attende  i  the  negotiations  themselves. 

I  havB  no  problem  with  Members  trying  to 
understind  the  treaty  and  Its  implications.  I 
believe  we  should  play  a  limited  role  in  shap- 
ing a  responsible  arms  policy.  What  worries 
me  is  1^1at  we're  considering  it  in  a  vacuum; 
we're  i  jnoring  the  facts  that,  in  my  mind, 
make  his  whole  debate  about  what  the 
United  States  meant  and  what  the  Soviets 
meant  ( luring  negotiations  in'elevant 

We  k  low  that  the  Soviets  have  already  vio- 
lated tlie  ABM  Treaty.  Last  year  this  body 
unanimjusly  adopted  my  amendment  recog- 
nizing he  construction  of  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  site  as  a  clear-cut  violation  of  ABM. 
Then  tl  e  majority  of  this  body  turned  around 
and  re«|uired  the  United  States  to  adhere  to 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
So  nov  we're  saying  to  the  Soviets.  OK,  we 
know  y  Hi're  cfieating  and  you  better  do  some- 
thing al  KHJt  it.  But  don't  worry  because  we  will 
do  the  honorable  thing  and  uphold  our  end  of 
the  de^  regardless  of  your  actions. 

Now  we  have  new  evidence  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  moving  ahead  in  full  pursuit  of  a  na- 
tkjnwid !  defense  ABM  system.  As  reported  in 
the  Wa  I  Street  Journal  and  Washington  Times 
earlier  his  year.  Air  Force  intelligence  officials 
have  uncovered  a  series  of  Soviet  strategic 
defensi  i  activities  which  will  inevitably  lead  to 
a  natiofiwkle  antimissile  defense. 

the  Air  Force  Intelligence  has  offl- 

4oncluded  the  Soviets  have  rolled  pro- 

.   lines  to   break   out   of   the   ABM 

and  deploy  a  nationwide  anti-missile 

which  possibly  could  l)e  in  place  by 
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Alth<ogh  intelligence  officials  are  now  soft 
pedalir  g  on  the  report  issuing  these  findings 
due  to  upcoming  arms  negotiatwns,  under  in- 
tense I  luestioning  about  Soviet  activities,  they 
acknov  fledge  the  Soviet  activities  and  their 
potenti  i\  implicatkjn  for  United  States  security. 

In  hs  Soviet  arms  compliance  report  to 
Congrt  ss  last  December,  the  President  said: 

The  alwence  of  Soviet  dismantlement  of 
the  Kj  asnoyarsk  radar,  the  new  violation  in 
the  de  ?loyment  of  the  Plat  Twin  and  Pawn 
Shop  (  teerved  at  Gomel,  and  the  totality  of 
Soviet  ABM-related  activities  In  1987  and 
previo  is  years,  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
l)e  pre  jaring  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territ<$-y. 

A  gtbup  of  former  Soviet  scientists  recently 
commented  on  the  alleged  breakout  activities: 


Soviet  Communist  leaders  can  be  ex- 

to  continue  working  on  their  star 

a  (Tstem,  either  overtly  or  covertly,  with 

I  iriority,  no  matter  what  they  say  or 

I  hey  sign,  or  what  the  U.S.  does. 

Chairman,  given  the  debate  we  are  hav- 

and  the  fact  that  we  will  likely  be  back 

year  going  through  this  same  exer- 

_   ,  I  think  it  is  important  to  get  to  the 

of  these  highly  classified  findings  on 

activities.  If  we  insist  on  making 

,  on^the  ABM  Treaty,  it  is  time  we  do 

the  complete  knowledge  of  all  Soviet 

related  strategk:  activities.  I  have  an 

amendment  whk:h  requires  the  Secretary  of 

DOD  |o  provide  a  classified  and  unclassified 
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report  on  recent  ABM  activity  findings  by  the 
intelligence  community,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  what  actions  we  should  take  to 
maintain  a  strategic  deference  based  on  the 
assessment.  It  is  critical  that  we  have  this  kind 
of  informatkjn  as  we  debate  ABM,  SALT  II,  and 
SDI. 

Many  in  this  body  say  we  should  limit  our 
strategic  actions  to  proportional  responses.  I 
am  not  advocating  any  particular  U.S.  response 
at  this  point.  But  let's  not  lock  ourselves  out  of 
that  opportunity  by  mandating  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  ABM. 

We'd  all  like  to  believe  that  our  international 
arms  control  agreements  are  being  adhered  to, 
and  that  there  is  mutual  cooperation  between 
the  two  superpowers.  Hopefully,  that  will  be  the 
case  someday.  But  what  we'd  like  and  what 
really  exists  now  are  different  things.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  trying  to  sell  us  a  bill  of  goods,  and  that 
is  evident  when  listening  to  their  words  and 
watching  their  actions.  If  we  pass  the  Aspin 
ABM  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  buying 
those  goods,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  the  Aspin  amendment  to  ensure 
that  the  Reagan  administration  continues  to 
comply  with  the  traditional,  or  strict,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  the  only  treaty  cun-ently 
in  effect  that  restrains  the  nuclear  arms  race 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  preventing  a  race  to  deploy  defen- 
sive strategic  weapons  for  more  than  15 
years,  the  ABM  Treaty  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  ensured  our  ability  to  respond 
effectively  to  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

However,  the  Reagan  administration,  in  its 
rush  to  deploy  a  nationwide  strategic  defense, 
has  engaged  in  a  number  of  activities  that 
have  seriously  undermined  the  ABM  Treaty. 
These  activities  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
sun/ival  of  this  extraordinarily  important  agree- 
ment. 

First,  the  administration  has  attempted  to 
unilaterally  reinterpret  the  treaty's  provisions. 
It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  treaty's  negotia- 
tors intended  the  treaty  to  forbid  the  develop- 
ment, testing  and  deployment  of  space-based 
exotic  ABM  systems.  This  is  the  way  the 
treaty  was  understood  by  those  who  negotiat- 
ed it.  This  is  the  way  the  treaty  was  under- 
stood by  those  who  presented  it  to  Congress. 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  ot)- 
served  thus  far. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reagan  administration  as- 
serted in  October  1985  that  unrestricted  test- 
ing and  development  of  exotic  systems,  such 
as  lasers  and  infrared  sensors,  is  permitted 
after  all.  This  reinterpretation  is  a  cynical  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  legal  blessing  for  swift  de- 
ployment of  space-based  weapons,  despite 
the  treaty's  clear-cut  prohibition  of  such  activi- 
ties. 

In  addition,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
taken  advantage  of  gray  areas  in  the  ABM 
Treaty's  text  in  order  to  justify  the  testing  of 
certain  SDI-related  technologies  while  alleged- 
ly remaining  in  compliance  with  the  traditional 
interpretation.  This  approach  threatens  to 
erode  the  treaty  around  its  edges  until  its  pro- 
visions become  meaningless. 


The  administration's  actions  raise  extremely 
serious  questions  about  the  future  of  arms 
control  and  about  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  am  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
agrees  with  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment [OTA]  that  the  President's  entire  star 
wars  scheme  is  not  technically  feasible  and 
would  result  in  a  catastrophic  failure  if  it  was 
ever  used.  However,  even  if  one  accepts  as 
an  article  of  faith  the  idea  that  an  effective  na- 
tionwide defensive  system  can  be  developed, 
it  is  clear  that  the  only  hope  for  such  a  defen- 
sive system  lies  with  future  technologies, 
rather  than  the  phase  I  early  deployment  tech- 
nologies that  are  currently  being  pushed  by 
the  administration. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among  de- 
fense experts  and  scientists  that  early  deploy- 
ment of  an  SDI  system  will  not  be  survivable 
or  cost  effective,  since  it  will  be  less  expen- 
sive for  the  Soviets  to  overcome  such  a 
system  than  for  the  United  States  to  deploy  it. 
However,  near-term  deployment  of  SDI  will 
violate  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Eariy  deployment  will  not  provide  us  with  an 
effective  defense  against  nuclear  weapons. 
But  it  will  leave  us  without  any  constraint  on 
the  pursuit  of  a  defensive  system  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  it  will  leave  us 
less  secure  than  we  now  are. 

Rather  than  rush  toward  near-term  deploy- 
ment of  an  ineffective  and  costly  SDI  system, 
we  ought  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
clarify  those  provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
have  been  called  into  doubt.  Moreover,  we 
should  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  both  na- 
tions to  adhere  to  the  ABM  Treaty  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 

Continued  adherence  to  the  treaty  will 
permit  us  to  continue  latxiratory  research  on 
long-term  defensive  technologies,  should  we 
choose  to  do  that.  But  it  will  also  preseo/e  the 
only  existing  constraint  on  an  all-out  arms 
race  in  the  area  of  defensive  weapons. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration's actions  in  attempting  to  reinterpret  an 
existing  treaty  make  a  mockery  of  the  Sen- 
ate's role  in  confirming  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions. The  administration  has  contended  that 
its  reinterpretation  is  based  on  the  treaty's  ne- 
gotiating record,  notwithstanding  the  testimony 
of  administration  witnesses  to  the  contrary  at 
the  time  of  treaty  ratification. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  fulfill  its  constitutional 
role  in  approving  treaties,  it  must  be  able  to 
rely  on  the  authority  of  testimony  proffered  by 
administration  witnesses  prior  to  Senate  ap- 
proval. The  administration's  position  not  only 
calls  into  question  the  continued  viability  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  but  it  raises  a  serious  road- 
block to  the  approval  of  the  recently  signed 
INF  Treaty  and  to  any  other  arms  conti-ol 
agreements  negotiated  by  President  Reagan 
or  future  presidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration's  actions 
in  reinterpreting  the  ABM  Treaty  threaten  to 
spark  a  new  arms  race  in  space  and  to  inter- 
fere with  our  ability  to  negotiate  future  arms 
agreements.  In  addition,  they  fly  in  the  face  of 
our  constitutional  process. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentieman  from  Wisconsin  stiikes  a  blow  for 
arms  conti'ol  and  for  the  continued  preserva- 
tion of  a  vital  international  agreement.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  approving 
this  amendment,  which  will  help  save  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspih]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     ASPIN.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  252,  noes 
159.  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  70] 
AYES— 252 


Ackerman 

Dymally 

Kleczka 

Akaka 

Dyson 

Kolter 

Alexander 

Early 

Kostmayer 

Anderson 

Eckart 

LaFalce 

Andrews 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lancaster 

Annunzio 

English 

Lantos 

Anthony 

Espy 

Leach  (lA) 

Applegate 

Evans 

Lehman  (CA) 

Aspin 

Pascell 

Lehman  (FD 

Atkins 

Pawell 

Leland 

AuCoin 

Fazio 

Levin  (MI) 

Barnard 

Feighan 

Levine  (CA) 

Bates 

Fish 

Lewis  (GA) 

Beilenson 

Flake 

Lipinski 

Bennett 

Plorio 

Lloyd 

Berman 

Foglietta 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bilbray 

Foley 

Luken.  Thomas 

Boehlert 

Ford  (MI) 

MacKay 

Boggs 

Ford  (TN) 

Manton 

Boland 

Frank 

Markey 

Bonior 

Frost 

Martinez 

Bonker 

Garcia 

Matsui 

Borski 

Gaydos 

Mavroules 

Bosco 

Gejdenson 

Mazzoli 

Boucher 

Gephardt 

McCloskey 

Boxer 

Glickman 

McCurdy 

Brennan 

Gonzalez 

McHugh 

Brooks 

Gordon 

McMillen  (MD) 

Brown  <CA) 

Gradison 

Mfume 

Bruce 

Grandy 

Miller  (CA) 

Bryant 

Grant 

Miller  (WA) 

Bustamante 

Gray  (ID 

MineU 

Campbell 

Gray  (PA) 

Moakley 

Cardln 

Green 

Moody 

Carper 

Gunderson 

Morella 

Carr 

Hall  (OH) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Chandler 

Hamilton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Chapman 

Hatcher 

Mrazek 

Clarke 

Hawkins 

Murphy 

Clay 

Hayes  (ID 

Murtha 

Clement 

Hayes  (LA) 

Nagle 

Coelho 

Hefner 

Natcher 

Coleman  <TX) 

Henry 

Neal 

Collins 

Hertel 

Nichols 

Conte 

Hochbrueckner 

Nowak 

Conyers 

Horton 

Dakar 

Cooper 

Houghton 

Oberstar 

Coughlin 

Hoyer 

Obey 

Coyne 

Huckaby 

Olin 

Crockett 

Hughes 

Ortiz 

Darden 

Jacobs 

Owens  (NY) 

Davis  (MI) 

Jeffords 

Owens  (UT) 

de  la  Garza 

Jenkins 

PanetU 

DePazio 

Johnson  ICT) 

Patterson 

Dellums 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pease 

Derrick 

Jones  (NO 

Pelosi 

Dicks 

Jones  (TN) 

Penny 

Dingell 

Jontz 

Pepper 

Dixon 

Kanjorski 

Perkins 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Kaptur 

Pickett 

Dowdy 

Kastenmeier 

Pickle 

Downey 

Kennedy 

Porter 

Durbin 

Kennelly 

Price 

Dwyer 

Kildee 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Sikorskl 

Torres 

Ridge 

Sisisky 

Torricelli 

Rodlno 

Skaggs 

Towns 

Roe 

Skelton 

Traficant 

Rose 

Slattery 

Udall 

Rostenkowski 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Vento 

Roukema 

Smith  (FD 

Visclosky 

Rowland  (GA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Volkmer 

Roybal 

Snowe 

Walgren 

Russo 

Solarz 

Watkins 

Sabo 

Spratt 

Waxman 

Saiki 

St  Germain 

Weiss 

Savage 

Staggers 

Wheat 

Sawyer 

SUllings 

Whitten 

Scheuer 

Stark 

Williams 

Schneider 

Studds 

Wise 

Schroeder 

Swift 

Wolpe 

Schumer 

Synar 

Wyden 

Sharp 

Tauke 

Yates 

Shays 

Thomas  (GA) 
NOES-159 

Yatron 

Archer 

Hastert 

Ravenel 

Armey 

Hefley 

Regula 

Badham 

Herger 

Rhodes 

Baker 

Hiler 

Rinaldo 

Ballenger 

Holloway 

Ritter 

Bartlett 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Barton 

Hubbard 

Robinson 

Eateman 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Bereuter 

Hutto 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bcvlll 

Hyde 

Sax  ton 

BUirakis 

Inhofe 

Schaefer 

Bliley 

Ireland 

Schuette 

Boulter 

Kasich 

Schulze 

Broomfield 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Brown  (CO) 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Buechner 

Konnyu 

Shumway 

Butming 

Kyi 

Shuster 

Burton 

Lagomarsino 

Skeen 

Byron 

Leath  (TX) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Callahan 

Lent 

Smith  (NE) 

Cheney 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

dinger 

Lewis  (FD 

Smith  (TX) 

Coats 

Ughtfoot 

Smith,  Denny 

Coble 

Livingston 

(OR) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lett 

Smith.  Robert 

Combest 

Lowery  (CA) 

(NH) 

Courter 

Lujan 

Smith,  Robert 

Craig 

Lukens,  Donald 

(OR) 

Crane 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Marlence 

Spence 

Daub 

Martin  (ID 

Stangeland 

Davis  (ID 

McCandless 

Stenholm 

DeLay 

McCoUum 

Stratton 

DeWine 

McCrery 

Stump 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Sundquist 

DioGuardi 

McEwen 

Sweeney 

Doman  (CA) 

McGrath 

Swindall 

Dreier 

McMillan  (NO 

Tallon 

Edwards  (OK) 

Meyers 

Tauzin 

Erdreich 

Michel 

Taylor 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Flippo 

Molinari 

Upton 

Frenzel 

Mollohan 

Valentine 

Gallegly 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Gallo 

Moorhead 

Vucanovich 

Gekas 

Myers 

Walker 

Oilman 

Nielson 

Weber 

Gingrich 

Oxley 

Weldon 

Doodling 

Packard 

Whittaker 

Gregg 

Parrls 

Wilson 

Hall  (TX) 

Pashayan 

Wolf 

Hammerschmidt  Petri 

WyUe 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Young  (AK) 

Harris 

QuUlen 

Young  (FD 

NOT  VOTING 
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Bentley 

Guarini 

Rahall 

Biaggi 

LatU 

Ray 

Chappell 

Mack 

Roth 

Doruielly 

Madigan 

Stokes 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Traxler 

Emerson 

Mica 

Wortley 

Gibbons 

Nelson 

D  1245 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Donnelly 
against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Roth  against, 


for,    with    Mrs.    Bentley 


Mr.    KONNYU    changed    his    vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
noimced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
debate  the  subject  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks],  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  this  year  I 
offer  an  amendment  that  has  been 
twice  adopted  by  the  House,  and  last 
year  by  the  other  body  as  well,  that 
simply  tries  to  keep  a  lid  on  the  arms 
race  until  we  can  secure  a  verifiable 
agreement  to  reduce  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

The  issue  we  are  debating  today 
with  this  amendment  is  not  ratifica- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  But  it  is  a 
major  question  for  the  future  of  arms 
control.  What  we  are  debating  is 
whether  we  should  restore  a  policy 
that  the  administration  followed  for 
over  5  years.  The  policy  is  that  we  will 
not  undermine  the  informal,  but  none 
the  less  critical,  interim  restraints  on 
offensive  nuclear  forces  deployed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  that  both  sides  have  followed 
between  1979  and  1986.  The  Soviets 
are  continuing  to  withdraw  older 
forces  to  remain  within  these  numeri- 
cal limitations. 

In  the  last  year  there  has  been 
progress  in  the  START  negotiations, 
in  addition  to  the  completion  of  the 
intermediate  nuclear  forces  agree- 
ment. The  President  deserves  to  be 
commended  by  those  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  this  progress. 

We  all  hope  that  he  is  successful  in 
securing  an  agreement  to  reduce  of- 
fensive nuclear  forces  by  50  percent  in 
a  way  that  is  verifiable  and  enhances 
stability.  Certainly  if  he  does  the  in- 
terim restraints  included  in  this 
amendment  will  become  a  moot  point. 
Forces  on  both  sides  will  go  far  below 
those  levels. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  very  diffi- 
cult issues  in  the  START  negotiations 
that  must  be  resolved.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  likely  that 
these  issues  cannot  be  closed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  in  the  time  remaining 
to  this  administration.  And  while  we 
all  support  the  negotiators  in  their  ef- 
forts, we  also  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  should  be  no  perception  of 
pressure  to  secure  an  agreement  for  its 
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..  It  must  contribute  to  our 

security  interests  as  well  as 

J  of  world  peace. 

convinced  these  negotiations 

even  more  difficult  if  there 

degree  of  predictability  and 

over  the  developments  of  our 

..ve  nuclear  arsenals  in  the  in- 

Vhile  I  would  be  the  last  to 

.  the  numerical  limits  includ- 

SALT  II  agreement  are  per- 

,  do  represent  a  level  of  forces 

followed  for  years  by  both  su- 

;,  and  which  is  readily  avail- 

I  lerve  as  an  interim  restraint. 

underlying   rationale   for   this 

IS  stated  well  by  the  President 

when  he  was  quoted  in  the 

Times  magazine  of  October 

He  said.  "I  learned  that  the 

1  Tnion  had  the  capability  to  in- 

\  reaponry  much  faster  than  the 

jermitted,  and  we  didn't."  It 

that  reason  that  despite  his 

n  that  SALT  II  was  fatally 

he   still   correctly   saw    that 

the  limits  on  nuclear  forces 

,_  in  the  interim  restraints  was 

national  security  interests  of 

ited     States.     Nothing     has 

to  alter  this  fact  of  life. 

imendment  simply  states  that 

not  be  available  to  unilater- 

the  limitations  on  MIRV'd 

weapons  included  in  the  SALT 

,.    There    are    820    MIRV'd 

1.200    MIRV'd    ICBM's    and 

and   1,320   MIRV'd   ballistic 

and   cruise   missile   carrying 

It  also  restricts  the  nimiber 

on  individual  systems  to 

agreed  for  each  system  in 

In   fact,   the  Soviets 

withdrawn,  destroyed,  or  disman- 
1,300    laxinchers    to    stay 
;hese  limitations. 

the  President  certify   that 
are  no  longer  observing 
imits.  then  the  restraints  on 
States  forces  would  be  lifted. 
<  [uestion  must  be  asked,  what  do 
by  abandoning  the  interim  re- 
policy?  It  will  have  no  impact 
ctirrently    planned    strategic 

The  MX,  the  Trident 

B-1,  and  ATB  are  all  allowed 
this    policy.    Nothing    in    the 
or  this  amendment,  deals  with 
_  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  that 
lonstrain  the  small  single  war- 
[CBM.    Midgetman.    There    is 
to  say  that  we  can  not  re- 
to  the  issue  of  the  SS-25  with 
single  warhead  mobile  missile, 
the  abandoning  of  interim  re- 
has  added  a  few  B-52's  covert- 
. .  air  launched  cruise  missiles 
any  compensating  reductions, 
hardly  the  kind  of  thing  that 
the  nuclear  balance, 
do  we  risk  if  we  abandon  this 
The  administration  contends 
Soviets  will  not  do  anything, 
they  have  continued  to  ob- 
j  aterim  restraint  despite  the  fact 
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that  the  United  States  has  exceeded 
the  1.320  number.  If  you  are  wiUing  to 
depend  on  Soviet  unilateral  restraint 
then  the  risks  are  not  large.  But  if  you 
are  concerned  about  Soviet  potential, 
then  the  risks  are  large.  Gen.  Bennie 
Davis,  then  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  was  con- 
cerned when  he  testified  in  1985 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  "if  they  were  to  break  out 
of  the  treaty  limits  of  SALT  II.  the 
disparity  between  the  number  of  war- 
heads held  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  would  be  significant  , 
•  •  •  any  action  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  change  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance so  dramatically  could  adversely 
affect  strategic  stability." 

The  CIA  recently  testified  that  in 
the  absence  of  interim  restraints,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  21,000  nucle- 
ar warheads  by  the  mid- 1 990 's  with  a 
robust,  but  not  maximum  expansion. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  match 
such  an  expansion,  it  would  require  a 
hugh  increase  in  U.S.  forces.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  this  could  include  867  addition- 
al MX  missiles  in  minuteman  silos,  or 
36  more  Trident  submarines  with  Tri- 
dent II  missiles,  or  270  more  bombers. 
Costs  could  range  as  high  a  $100  bil- 
lion. 

Unconstrained  Soviet  offensive 
forces  would  also  have  significant  im- 
plications for  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative. This  is  especially  true  for  any 
option  for  initial  deployment  of  point 
defense  systems.  In  fact,  the  prospect 
of  such  a  deployment  would  add  sig- 
nificant incentives  for  the  Soviets  to 
take  advantage  of  the  demise  of  re- 
straints. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence of  abandoning  interim  re- 
straint and  telling  the  Soviets  that 
they  can  do  whatever  they  please,  is 
the  uncertainty  that  will  result  from 
the  loss  of  other  provisions  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  that  have  been  ob- 
served as  part  of  the  interim  restraint 
policy.  Testing  notification  would  be 
eliminated.  Verification  of  Soviet  force 
levels  would  become  increasingly  more 
difficult.  Former  CIA  Director  William 
Colby  summarized  the  result,  when  he 
said,  "without  reliable  information, 
the  most  dire  predictions  can  be  taken 
as  fact.  Priorities  are  skewed,  money 
wasted,  and  the  strategic  balance  de- 
stabilized. The  bomber  and  missile 
gaps'  of  the  1950's  and  early  1960's 
are  two  examples  of  this  syndrome." 

Some  have  questioned  whether  the 
Congress  has  an  appropriate  role  in 
this  issue.  We  have  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  armies  and  navies 
and  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  purse. 
We  have  debated  the  arms  control  im- 
plications of  our  actions  on  a  wide 
range  of  weapons  systems  ranging 
from  the  MX  to  Asats. 

The  case  for  the  amendment  was 
summarized  in  excellent  fashion  by 


McGeorge  Bundy.  He  is  not  only  a 
former  executive  branch  official,  but 
someone  who  as  National  Security  Ad- 
viser to  two  Presidents  is  especially 
sensitive  to  Presidential  prerogative  in 
negotiations. 

He  stated: 

No  one  doubts  that  Congress  has  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  refuse  money  for  testing, 
for  Asats.  and  for  MIRV's.  whenever  it 
thinks  such  spending  is  a  bad  use  of  tax  dol- 
lars. Congress  has  been  refusing  money  for 
this  or  that  weapon  over  a  very  long  time. 
Nor  can  it  be  beyond  congressional  power  to 
tie  that  judgment  to  related  action  or  Inac- 
tion by  other  governments— no  money  for 
additional  MIRVs  if  the  Soviets  do  not 
deploy  additional  MIRV's. 

Moreover,  if  it  is  the  best  judgment  of 
Congress  that  the  MIRV  ceilings  should  be 
respected,  the  sooner  the  President  knows  it 
the  better,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  re- 
sponsibility for  negotiations.  There  is  no 
point  in  his  bargaining  for  options  that  the 
Congress  will  not  vote,  and  such  unreal  bar- 
gaining chips  are  of  no  value  in  serious  arms 
control  negotiations. 

If  more  MIRVs  would  be  bad  for  both 
sides,  which  really  is  not  a  far  out  proposi- 
tion, then  it  makes  sense  not  to  spend 
money  for  them,  and  it  also  makes  sense  to 
put  the  weight  of  Congress  on  the  side  of 
international  restraint.  SALT  II  is  a  com- 
plex affair,  neither  perfect  nor  totally 
flawed,  but  its  MIRV  ceilings  are  clearly 
much  better  than  no  ceiling  at  all,  and  Con- 
gress will  not  handicap  the  President's  work 
for  arms  control  by  helping  keep  them 
Intact. 

I  believe  that  such  congressional  action 
would  in  reality  be  a  help  to  the  part  of  the 
administration,  and  indeed  the  part  of  the 
President  himself,  that  really  wants  good 
arms  control  agreements. 

Let's  not  throw  away  the  only  limi- 
tations we  have  on  nuclear  weapons 
until  we  have  something  better.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

a  1250 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  really  with  great 
respect  that  I  have  to  stand  and 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment 
because  I  think  he  is  a  knowledgeable 
person  when  it  comes  to  the  area  of 
arms  control. 

But  I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
I  am  frankly  a  little  bit  surprised  that 
we  continue  to  pursue  this  issue,  par- 
ticularly at  this  point  in  time,  and  this 
is  the  beginning  of  what  is  going  to  be 
a  series  of  amendments  that  are  de- 
signed to  push  in  a  direction  of  arms 
control  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thinks  we  ought  to  pursue  rather 
than  the  administration. 

And  we  have  the  SALT  issue  that  is 
up  right  now.  Just  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  coming  back  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  is  involved  in  sensi- 
tive negotiations  to  cut  the  strategic 
warhead  in  half,  here  we  are  back  with 
SALT  II.  a  treaty,  of  course,  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated.  What  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks] 
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will  say  Is  that  we  have  got  to  stay 
within  those  limits  because,  if  we  do 
not,  the  Soviets  can  break  out  and 
produce  like  crazy.  I  mean  the  argu- 
ments do  not  make  much  sense. 

Then,  after  we  get  done  with  SALT, 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  Asat,  then 
nuclear  testing,  then  comprehensive 
test  bans. 

My  colleagues,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  President  has  been 
the  most  successful  arms  control  nego- 
tiator in  the  history  of  this  coiuitry. 
He  is  the  only  President  that  has  been 
able  to  get  us  a  deep  reduction  in  the 
total  nimiber  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
all  SALT  II  has  done  is.  No.  1.  allow 
the  Soviets  to  cheat;  No.  2,  aUow  them 
to  put  themselves  in  a  position  where 
even  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment say  they  have  a  superior  produc- 
tion-line capability;  and  No.  3,  and 
most  important,  SALT  II  is  nothing 
more  than  an  agreed-to  arms  race  par- 
ticularly by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should  not  be  endorsing  agreements 
that  sanction  an  arms  race,  but  rather 
we  ought  to  be  following  the  Reagan 
doctrine,  which  is  peace  through 
strength,  which  is  operating  from  a 
position  of  strength  to  get  real  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons,  and.  with 
gret  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  this  amendment  is  so  old 
and  so  inappropriate,  coupled  with 
Asat,  nuclear  test  ban  and  comprehen- 
sive test  ban,  I  honestly  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  very,  very  uncomfortable 
with  this  agenda  on  the  Democratic 
side. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  ev- 
erybody in  this  House  to  applaud  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  his 
interest  in  arms  control,  and  he  is 
great  on  arms  control.  I  think  he  is 
dead  wrong  on  this  issue,  and  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  speak  clearly  to 
support  the  President,  and  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  to  keep  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
within  SALT  II  limits,  and  I  do  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  reciprocal 
amendment.  We  are  bound  by  it  only 
so  long  as  the  Soviets  bind  themselves, 
and  that  judgment  is  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  not  to  the 
Congress.  So,  I  think  we  have  plenty 
of  safeguards. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
just  replying  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich].  As  soon  as  the 
President  gets  a  treaty  limiting  offen- 
sive arms  races,  then  the  gentlemen 


from  Washington  and  New  York 
would  not  feel  compelled  to  offer  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
offer  the  amendment  because  in  the 
words  of  the  Broomfield  amendment 
we  want  "to  contribute  to  stability  and 
enhance  the  security  of  the  American 
people." 

It  is  to  our  interests  in  this  arms  sit- 
uation to  keep  the  Soviets  complying 
with  SALT  II.  The  Soviets  have  dis- 
mantled more  weapons  than  we  have 
under  SALT  II.  If  they  choose  on  the 
basis  of  our  refusing  to  adhere  to 
SALT  II  any  more  to  compete  with  us 
In  breaking  out  from  SALT  II,  they 
can  easily  outrun  us.  Their  missiles 
have  much  greater  throw-weights 
than  ours,  so  they  can  very  rapidly 
add  more  warheads.  We  cannot.  Their 
production  lines  are  in  a  much  greater 
state  of  readiness  than  ours.  They  can 
manufacture  more  missiles  and  war- 
heads than  we.  Within  the  budgetary 
constraints  that  we  face  under  the  No- 
vember summit  agreement  we  are  in 
no  position  to  engage  in  a  SALT  II  vio- 
lation race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Now,  let  me  turn  finally  to  the  issue 
that  has  been  raised  that  somehow 
this  amendment  is  Inappropriate  now 
as  contrasted  to  the  last  couple  of 
years  because  we  are  about  to  begin 
the  START  negotiations.  I  would  say 
that,  far  from  being  less  appropriate, 
this  is  more  appropriate  because  of 
the  START  negotiations.  If  we  do  not 
pass  this  amendment,  it  will  give  the 
Soviets  every  incentive  to  stall  the 
START  talks  so  that  they  can  engage 
in  their  buildup  and  then  negotiate 
START  from  a  stronger  position. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  are  In  no 
position  to  compete  if  the  Soviets 
should  choose  to  do  that.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  it 
could  cost  the  United  States  as  much 
as  $100  billion  to  match  a  Soviet  effort 
to  break  out  of  SALT  II. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that,  if  you 
are  interested  in  getting  the  START 
negotiations  off  to  a  fast  start,  then 
the  way  to  do  It  is  not  to  give  the  Sovi- 
ets an  incentive  to  stall  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  break  out  of  the  SALT  II 
limits.  Instead,  let  us  give  them  every 
incentive  to  get  down  to  the  business 
of  the  START  negotiations  by  passing 
this  amendment  and  by  adhering  to 
the  SALT  II  limitations. 

We  passed  this  amendment  last  year 
245  to  181  and.  given  the  incentives  we 
have  to  pass  this  to  facilitate  the 
START  negotiations,  we  should  pass  it 
with  a  larger  majority  this  year. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Htjnter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  Initiative  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  I  think  is  very,  very 
dangerous,  because  it  moves  this  body 


toward  a  new  policy  with  regard  to 
arms  control,  and  that  policy  is  what  I 
would  call  the  partial  treaty  policy. 
That  is  where  even  though  our  nego- 
tiators sign  a  whole  treaty,  a  total 
treaty,  that  has  a  series  of  obligations 
on  both  the  United  States  side  and  the 
Soviet  Union  side,  after  the  Soviet 
Union  violates  the  treaty,  and  they 
have  violated  the  SALT  Treaty,  Just  as 
we  voted  unanimously  they  violated 
the  ABM  Treaty,  then  Members  of 
this  House  will  stand  up  and  they  will 
say  that  even  though  parts  of  the 
treaty  have  been  violated  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, we  want  to  reestablish  and  recon- 
firm United  States  obligations  under 
this  treaty.  They  will  then  lay  out  a 
series  of  obligations  under  a  piece  of 
the  treaty,  that  have  not  been  violated 
yet  and  they  will  say.  "We  want  the 
United  States  to  live  up  to  its  part  of 
the  treaty,  even  though  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  its  part." 

I  think  that  sends  a  wrong  message 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  because  it  tells 
the  Politburo  that  they  can  Involve 
themselves  In  negotiations  and  con- 
summate a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  which  they  ultimately  will  be 
allowed  to  violate  because  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  will  unilat- 
erally enforce  our  obligations.  United 
States  obligations  under  the  treaty, 
even  after  the  Soviet  Union  has  violat- 
ed its  obligations. 

Now.  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  the 
SS-25  missile.  That  is  a  violation  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

They  encrypt  their  telemetry.  That 
means  they  disguise  the  signals  In 
their  testing.  In  violation  of  the  treaty. 

According  to  the  administration's 
statement  that  was  read  on  another 
body's  floor  on  October  1.  1987.  the 
Soviet  Union  now  exceeds  the  overall 
delivery  vehicle  celling  of  2,504  vehi- 
cles by  about  25  or  30  vehicles.  So  they 
also  are  violating  the  overall  limits  In 
the  numerical  categories. 

So  here  we  have  one  party  to  a 
treaty  violating  portions  of  the  treaty 
and  we  have  Members  of  this  House 
standing  up  and  saying.  "Well,  we 
don't  have  to  enforce  the  overall 
treaty.  We  don't  care  if  the  Soviets 
have  Intentionally  deteriorated  the 
treaty.  We  want  to  enforce  on  our  own 
Government  a  unilateral  adherence  to 
obligations  that  we  made." 

It  takes  away  the  whole  idea  of  reci- 
procity, of  quid  pro  quo.  The  United 
States  when  It  signs  a  treaty  believes  It 
has  to  respect  all  the  elements  of  the 
treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  when  it  signs 
a  treaty  now  can  anticipate  that  it  can 
violate  the  treaty  and  Members  of  the 
United  States  House  and  other  bodies 
will  stand  up  and  enforce  piecemeal 
the  portions  of  the  treaty  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  violated  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  treaty  which  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  continue  to  maintain 
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becavu  e  it  is  in  their  national  interest. 
That  i !  not  the  way  to  negotiate. 

I  wc  uld  ask  Members  of  this  House 
who  s  ipport  SALT  II,  who  supported 
the  w  lole  treaty,  go  ahead  and  sup- 
port t  le  whole  treaty,  but  do  not  sup- 
port p  eces  of  the  treaty  that  the  Sovi- 
ets w«  nt  us  to  adhere  to  while  they 
have  \  lolated  the  treaty  themselves. 

We  should  send  a  message  back  to 
the  St  Viet  Union  that  when  the  execu- 
tive b-anch  negotiates  a  treaty,  this 
body  Is  going  to  demand  that  the 
entire  treaty  be  enforced,  not  just 
Ameri;a's      obligations      under      the 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minut  is  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [  At.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  aOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  di  ;tinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing th  s  time,  and  I  rise  in  very  strong 
suppo  t  of  the  Dicks  amendment. 

Firs  of  all,  I  believe  the  Dicks 
amendment  is  good  policy  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  on 
recorc  in  support  of.  and  that  policy  is 
a  reci  )rocal  restraint  with  respect  to 
the  espansion  of  nuclear  armaments. 
That  >olicy  is  a  soimd  one  with  which 
the  I  resident  of  the  United  States 
agrees.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I  am 
sayinj  the  President  agrees  with  this 
amen<lnent,  as  he  has  not  in  years 
past. 

On  I  his  floor  recently  we  voted  over- 
wheln  ingly  to  support  the  President's 
initiative,  the  INF  Treaty,  for  which 
we  all  congratulate  him. 

I  wc  uld  say  in  years  past  it  has  been 
this  louse  in  particular  that  has 
urged  moving  ahead  on  substantive 
real  i  eductions  and  important  arms 
contr<il  agreements.  It  is  not  time  for 
us  to  I  top  that  effort. 

Firs ;  of  all,  it  is  not  time  for  us  as 
the  p)licymaking  body  of  the  people 
of  th((  United  States  to  retreat  from 
oiur  iirevious  positions.  SALT  II  is 
clearl  r  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  restraint 
and  a  1  important  restraint. 

Altliough  as  the  previous  speaker 
has  s)  id,  one  can  argue  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  here  or  a  violation 
there  in  substance  that  agreement 
has  b  ;en  honored  by  both  sides.  That 
has  leen  important  over  the  last  8 
years  and  because  it  has  been  impor- 
tant this  administration  has  felt 
bount  I  by  it,  because  it  felt  it  was  good 
policj  for  the  last  6  years. 

As  ve  go  to  Moscow,  as  we  not  only 
preseit  to  the  Soviets,  but  present  to 
the  V  orld,  because  we  do  not  just  ne- 
gotia  e  in  a  bilateral  sense,  we  negoti- 
ate i  1  the  framework  of  the  entire 
work  looking  at  the  posture  of  the 
Unittd  States,  we  ought  to  go  to 
Mosc)w  continuing  in  the  posture  of 
restri  int.  That  is  good  international 
politi  a  and  it  is  good  policy  for  the 
Unit<  d  States. 

Mr  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl  »man  yield? 
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Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  5  Mi 
years  the  policy  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration was  that  of  mutual  restraint, 
interim  restraint.  It  was  that  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  abide  by  and  not  break 
out  of  these  offensive  ceilings,  we  will 
abide  by  them. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  the 
world  today  is  that  world  opinion 
think  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  do 
more  in  this  field  of  arms  control  than 
is  the  United  States.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  is  because  we  have  uni- 
laterally broken  out  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by 
simply  saying  I  think  it  is  important 
for  this  House,  I  think  it  is  good  nego- 
tiating posture  for  the  United  States 
to  go  to  Moscow  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  hopefully  the 
Congress  on  record,  as  saying  that  if 
you,  the  Soviets,  show  restraint,  we 
will  show  restraint. 

But  we  have  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  both  Houses,  hopefully,  which  says 
that  if  you  do  not  show  restraint,  that 
we  will  not  unilaterally  stay  in  place, 
but  in  fact  will  expand. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  is  also  within  this  ad- 
ministration's own  selfish  interest,  be- 
cause they  favor  going  ahead  with  the 
deployment  of  SDI.  One  of  the  easiest 
counters  to  SDI  is  to  add  more  offen- 
sive capability. 

SALT  II  keeps  a  lid  on  what  they 
can  deploy  offensively.  That  is  in  our 
overall  security  interest. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dicks]  if  I  might, 
before  the  gentleman  leaves,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  a  very  sunple  direct  question. 

Do  you  agree,  since  you  both  have 
access  to  classified  data  and  I  do  not, 
do  you  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  some  aspects  of  SALT  II? 
Yes  or  no. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  DICKS,  yes,  and  there  are  force- 
ful responses  that  we  could  take  to 
those  violations. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Now,  both  distin- 
guished gentlemen  on  the  Democratic 
side  have  agreed  that  the  Soviets  have 
violated  SALT  II. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  we  are  not  trying 
to  ratify  SALT  II. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  They  then  select 
out  only  the  parts  that  cripple  Amer- 
ica. They  do  not  deal  in  this  amend- 
ment, you  do  not  deal  in  this  amend- 
ment—and I  will  be  glad  if  I  can  get 
more  time  to  yield  in  a  second— but  I 
just  want  to  lay  out  a  case.  You  do  not 
deal  in  this  amendment  with  anything 
that  cripples  Gorbachev.  You  only 
cripple  Reagan.  You  do  not  do  any- 
thing to  affect  the  Soviet  violations. 
You  only  stop  the  United  States. 

I,  for  the  life  of  me,  am  totally  baf- 
fled as  to  why  3  weeks  before  Ronald 
Reagan  goes  to  Moscow  you  feel  com- 
pelled to  slap  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  understand  the 
Dukakis-Jackson  position  of  surren- 
dering first  and  not  negotiating  and 
cutting  defense  without  any  kind  of 
arms  treaties;  but  these  two  gentlemen 
know  better.  They  are  not  part  of  that 
kind  of  a  looney  left  wing  of  your 
party. 

Now,  why  would  you  under  this  kind 
of  a  situation,  why  would  you  only 
pick  out  the  portions  of  the  treaty 
that  hurt  America,  and  why  would  you 
not  deal  with  the  entire  treaty  and  say 
that  when  the  Soviets  agree  to  obey 
SALT  II,  we  will  agree  to  deal  with 
SALT  II;  but  when  the  Soviets  violate 
SALT  II,  the  President  should  pick 
those  proportionate  responses  which 
are  most  effective  from  the  American 
side. 

This  is  the  kind  of  selective  enforce- 
ment which  is  mindless.  Now,  both 
these  gentlemen  luiow  better  than 
this. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
if  I  have  time,  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect  when  he  says  that  the 
limitations  that  we  are  talking  about 
constrain  us  more  than  they  constrain 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  point  about  picking  out  the  sub- 
limits, the  820,  1,200.  1,320  sublimits,  is 
precisely  because  of  the  capability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  exceed  those  sub- 
limits. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  want  to  say  just 
for  a  second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if 
I  understand  the  point  the  gentleman 
is  about  to  make,  that  having  now 
weakened  America's  production  capac- 
ity, the  Democrats  in  the  House  know- 
ing the  Russians  can  break  out  feel 
compelled  to  weaken  America  unilater- 
ally because  in  fact  we  are  already  so 
weak  because  you  have  weakened  our 
production  capacity  that  if  they  do 
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break  out,  is  it  not  correct  that  we  lit- 
erally in  the  first  2  years  of  a  Soviet 
breakout  could  not  catch  up  with 
them? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  point,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  point  is  that  for 
certain  peculiarities  which  have  got 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production  nm, 
but  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Soviet 
system,  which  is  like  for  example  their 
ability  to  add  warheads  to  their  mis- 
siles in  greater  numbers  then  we  can 
add  warheads,  their  potential  break- 
out is  much  more  serious  than  ours. 
These  limits  are  clearly  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  gentleman  will  let  me  finish,  the 
point  being  that  if  you  are  worried 
about  a  breakout,  the  Soviets  have  a 
greater  capawiity  for  breakout  than  we 
do  and  these  limits  are  clearly  more  in 
our  interest  than  of  the  Soviets. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  very  peculiar 
that  my  understanding  is  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  agree  with 
you.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  does  not  agree  with 
you.  My  understanding  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not 
agree  with  you.  The  Secretary  of  State 
does  not  agree  with  you. 

So  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is 
saying,  "Please  do  not  cripple  the 
United  States  in  this  way,"  but  in  your 
wisdom,  you  are  voluntarily  crippling 
the  I»resident  of  the  United  States  3 
weeks  before  he  goes  to  Moscow. 

I  just  find  it  very  peculiar.  I  under- 
stand that  you  would  not  have  to  crip- 
ple President  Dukakis,  because  he 
would  do  it  to  himself,  but  I  find  it 
very  peculiar  that  you  are  taking  on 
the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
President,  all  of  whom  are  saying, 
"Please  don't  do  this,"  but  you  are 
helping  them  by  crippling  America. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  just  want  to 
point  out  that  the  CIA  testimony  indi- 
cates that  under  SALT  II  this  arms 
control  agreement,  under  SALT  II  the 
Soviets  could  add  6,000  warheads  to 
their  current  arsenal. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

wm  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Under  SALT  II,  the 
Soviets  could  add  6.000  warheads  to 
their  current  arsenal  of  9.000  by  1995 
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and  another 
year  2000. 

This  is  the  folly  that  has  been  pur- 
sued for  so  long,  imtil  Reagan  comes 
into  office  and  actually  deals  from  a 
position  of  peace  through  strength. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  suggest, 
and  I  might  say  that  we  have  now 
moved  on  the  part  of  our  Democratic 
friends  from  a  blame-America-first 
foreign  policy  to  a  cripple-America- 
first  diplomatic  policy,  and  I  think  it  is 
amazing  that  they  would  only  punish 
and  weaken  America  3  weeks  before 
Ronald  Reagan  goes  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  DicKS]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reiterate  why  President  Reagan  for 
5%  years  followed  a  policy  of  interim 
restraint.  He  said  the  underlying  ra- 
tionale well  when  he  was  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  October 
6. 1985.  He  said: 

I  learned  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  the 
capability  of  increase  weaponry  much  faster 
than  the  treaty  permitted  and  we  did  not. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  despite 
this  conviction  that  SALT  II  was  fatal- 
ly flawed,  he  correctly  saw  that  keep- 
ing the  limits  on  nuclear  forces  em- 
bodied in  the  interim  restraint  agree- 
ment was  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
has  changed  to  alter  that  fact  of  life. 

The  CIA  has  estimated  that  the  So- 
viets could  add  21,000  warheads  by  the 
1990's  without  interim  restraints.  So  it 
is  not  just  Norm  Dicks  and  Les  Aspin 
saying  that.  We  also  have  Gen.  Bennie 
Davis,  the  Strategic  Air  Commander 
at  the  time  who  was  concerned  when 
he  testified  in  1985  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He 
said: 

If  they  were  to  break  out  of  the  treaty 
limits  of  SALT  II,  the  disparity  between  the 
number  of  warheads  held  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  would  be  sig- 
nificant. Any  action  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  change  the  nuclear  balance  so 
dramatically  would  adversely  affect  strate- 
gic stability. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  the  Soviets 
have  the  capacity  to  add  a  lot  more  of- 
fensive capability  that  we  do.  The 
limits  in  SALT  II  clearly  are  in  our  na- 
tional security  interests. 

If  my  colleagues  favor  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  and  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  it,  then  my  colleagues 
want  to  limit  the  number  of  offensive 
weapons  that  the  Soviets  can  deploy 
because  that  capability  of  overwhelm 
or  swamp  SDI  would  be  one  of  the 
clear  countermeasures  they  would 
take  if  it  were  deployed. 

Let  me  just  tell  my  colleagues  some- 
thing that  they  may  not  want  to  hear 
but  I  think  should  hear. 

The  SALT  II  sublimits  restrict  the 
Russians  more  than  the  United  States: 


To  comply  with  SALT  over  the 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  disman- 
tled, destroyed,  or  withdrawn  over 
1,100  ICBMs,  300  SLBM's,  19  Yankee- 
class  submarines,  8  Hotel-clBss  subma- 
rines, and  between  20  and  50  bison 
bombers.  By  comparison,  the  United 
States  has  dismantled  or  withdrawn 
fewer  strategic  system:  10  Polaris  subs, 
2  Poseidon  subs,  350  ICBM's,  and 
about  560  SLBM's. 

If  my  colleagues  will  go  back  and  see 
what  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  said,  they  have  said  the  Soviet 
Union  is  still  taking  older  offensive 
systems  out  as  they  deploy  new  sys- 
tems. 

Let  me  just  give  my  colleagues  a 
practical  problem  here.  I  want  the 
President  to  succeed  in  the  START 
talks.  I  want  him  to  get  down  to  6,000 
warheads  as  the  limit.  I  am  also  prag- 
matic and  practical  enough  to  know 
that  the  further  we  build  above  the 
limits  in  SALT  II,  the  harder  it  is 
going  to  be  for  the  United  States  to 
come  down  to  that  6,000  warhead 
limit.  We  are  going  to  have  to  make 
tough  choices  about  ICBM's,  SLBM's 
and  bombers.  I  think  exercising  re- 
straint now  makes  good  common 
sense.  Plus,  from  a  public  relations 
viewpoint  I  think  it  is  wrong  that  the 
United  States  is  breaking  out  of  the 
principal  limits  of  SALT  II  while  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  exercise  and 
follow  the  same  policy  that  Ronald 
Reagan  followed  for  5Vi  years,  interim 
restraints.  It  makes  common  sense.  Let 
me  stay  with  that  policy. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Washington 
yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  debate  for  a  moment 
what  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  just  said.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  thinks  that  the  breakout 
potential  is  so  great  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington 
would  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  go 
over  the  SALT  limits  a  little  bit  with- 
out a  response  by  the  United  States? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  re- 
serve 1  minute  of  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  been 
yielded  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put 
my  question,  the  gentleman  says  that 
the  sublimits  are  very  important  be- 
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Soviets  could  break  out.  He 

admitted  that  the  Soviets 

are  in  violation  of  the 


PICKS.  Proportional  response  is 

rect  way  to  reply  to  that,  not 

up  the  entire  agreement. 

lUNTKR.  Why  is  the  gentle- 

frpm  Washington  enforcing  strict 

if  the  Soviets  have  already 

the  overall  limits? 

DICKS.    Those    sublimits    are 

1. bided  by.  They  are  central  to 

strategic  interests.  They  keep  a 

the  offense  arms  race  both  in 

f  launchers  and  warheads.  It  is 

lecurity.  Maybe  Ronald  Reagan 

t   understand   that   anymore. 

did  understand  that  for  5% 

I  ecause  he  followed  that  policy 

le    condemned    the    SALT    II 

during  the   1980  election 

When    he    became    Com- 

in  Chief,  he  saw  the  numbers 

realized  he  made  a  mistake. 

has   changed   to   alter   that 


HUNTER.  So  the  gentleman 
Washington  in  willing  to  over- 
^  _  violations? 

DICKS.  No,  I  am  not  willing  to 
any    Soviet    violations.    We 

be  diplomatically  trying  to  re- 

.hem.  We  should  sit  down  in 

sessions  in  Geneva  to  work  out 
to  aU  those  issues,  not  tear  up 
m4chanism  to  do  that. 

iUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
1  jrther,  we  should  take  no  recip- 
i  ction? 

DICKS.  We  could  build  a  lot 
:  ilidgetmen  to  respond  to  any  of 
violations. 

aUNTER.  My  only  point  is  that 
Spviets   are   in   violation  of  the 

limits  by  about  30  vehicles. 

DICKS.  That  is  a  disputed  ques- 
there  is  some  question  about 

9ld  systems.  It  is  all  up  in  the 


KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ites  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
from    Michigan    [Mr.    Broom- 


Mr.  BROOMFEELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
here  we  go  again.  I  hope  the  House 
will  vote  down  the  Dicks  amendment. 
It  Is  simply  another  one-sided  attempt 
to  compel  the  United  States  to  selec- 
tively adhere  in  the  future  to  the 
terms  of  a  SALT  II  Agreement  with- 
out any  attempt  to  address  Soviet  non- 
compliance with  the  same  agreement. 
Among  other  things,  this  amendment 
raises  serious  legal  and  constitutional 
problems.  The  amendment  binds  the 
executive  branch  by  mandating  adher- 
ence to  a  never-ratified,  expired-if-rati- 
fied  arms  control  agreement  that  is 
being  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  is  not 
abandoning  arms  control  compliance. 
There  is  no  obituary  for  arms  reduc- 
tions. We  have  very  serious  SALT  ne- 
gotiations ongoing  in  Geneva  where 
new  sublimits  for  long-range  nuclear 
systems  are  being  discussed.  There  is 
stm  hope  for  progress  in  the  START 
area. 

No  policy  of  interim  restraint,  how- 
ever, with  higher  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems  is  a  substitute  for  an 
agreement  on  deep,  mutual  and  verifi- 
able reductions  in  offensive  nuclear 
arms  which  the  United  States  is  pursu- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva. 
By  passing  this  amendment  I  believe 
that  we  complicate  the  Geneva  process 
by  removing  a  certain  amount  of  diplo- 
matic leverage  which  can  be  exerted  at 
the  negotiating  table  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  achievement  of  Soviet 
compliance  but  also  in  relation  to  the 
attainment  of  a  new  agreement  provid- 
ing for  nuclear  arms  reductions  below 
SALT  II  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  received 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  dated  April  27, 
1988.  and  I  want  to  quote  from  that 
letter. 
The  Secretary  says: 
I  understand  that  the  House  is  consider- 
ing numerous  amendments  to  the  Defense 
authorization  bill,  some  of  which  would  un- 
dercut our  arms   reductions   and  security 
policies.   One  such  amendment  would  re- 
quire decisions  on  the  levels  of  our  strategic 
forces  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  selected 
provisions  of  the  SALT  II  Agreement.  This 
was  a  flawed  treaty  which  the  Senate  has 
not  approved.  Even  if  it  had  been  ratified,  it 
would  now  have  expired.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  have  violated  several  important  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  If  enacted,  this  amend- 
ment would  undercut  our  ability  to  base  our 
strategic  forces  on  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude  of   the   threat   posed   by   the  Soviet 
Union  ar.J  on  the  need  to  maintain  a  credi- 
ble strategic  deterrent.  Its  enactment  would 
greatly  lessen  incentives  for  the  Soviets  to 
engage  in  arms  reductions  negotiations  and 
would  send  a  message  to  the  Soviets  that 
they  can  pick  and  choose  among  arms  con- 
trol  agreements   and    ignore    inconvenient 
limitations. 

Again  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House 
will  vote  down  this  amendment  which 
we  have  had  before  us  in  different 
forms  for  several  years. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consvune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  finish  this  letter 
from  Secretary  Shultz. 

I  believe  that  amendments  such  as  these 
are  counterproductive  and  would  undermine 
our  ability— both  at  the  negotiating  table  in 
Geneva  and  at  meetings  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  countries,  such  as  the  upcoming 
summit  in  Moscow— to  achieve  a  START 
Treaty  meeting  United  SUtes  criteria  and 
confidence-building  agreements  with  the  So- 
viets. I  urge  that  the  House  defeat  these 
amendments,  thus  ensuring  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  negotiators  can  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate strategic  arms  reductions  and  nucle- 
ar testing  verification  provisions  with  the 
Soviets  and  to  pursue  multUateral  negotia- 
tions on  an  effective,  verifiable  global  ban 
on  chemical  weapons  and  conventional  force 
reductions  from  positions  of  strength  and 
unity.  We  must  not  give  the  Soviets  unilat- 
eral concessions  through  legislation. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  this  is  not  the 
time  to  pass  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment. The  President  is  about  to  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  we  are  involved 
in  sensitive  negotiations  now.  We 
should  not  be  doing  something  like 
this.  This  is  absolutely  out  of  line.  Per- 
haps in  1983,  1984,  or  1985  one  could 
have  argued  this,  but  I  do  no  think  it 
can  be  argued  at  this  time.  Clearly  not 
in  1988,  3  weeks  before  going  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  conduct  negotiations. 
We  should  not  be  shoving  something 
down  the  administration's  throat  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  says  undercuts 
our  position.  Let  us  vote  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  AU  time  has  expired. 
It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  relating  to  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  printed  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  House  Report  100-579,  by. 
and  if  offered  by,  the  following  Mem- 
bers or  their  designees,  which  shall  be 
considered  in  the  following  order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Broomfield; 
and 

(B)  By  Representative  Dicks. 

Each  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
even  if  amending  portions  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  modified  and  as  amended,  are 
already  changed  by  amendment.  If 
more  than  one  of  said  amendments  is 
adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  not  offer  my  amendment. 

AMENDMKNT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DICKS 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks:  On 
page  163,  after  line  6,  add  the  following  new 
section: 
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SEC.  .  UIIITATIONS  ON  DEPLOYMEMT  OF  STRATE- 
GIC NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  CONSISTENT 
Wrni  EXISTING  ARMS  LIMITATIONS 
AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  after  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
at,  funds  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  deployment  or  maintenance  of— 

(1)  launchers  for  more  than  820  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  carrying  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs); 

(2)  launchers  fro  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  1.200  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
carrying  MIRVs  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  carrying  MIRVs; 

(3)  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1.320 
launchers  described  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
heavy  bombers  equipped  for  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  600  kilometers;  or 

(4)  a  number  of  MIRVs  on  an  individual 
ballistic  missile  in  excess  of  the  limitations 
included  in  the  SALT  II  agreement,  its 
agreed  statements  and  common  understand- 
ing; 

unless  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  exceeded  the 
limitations  specified  In  any  of  the  limita- 
tions specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4).  Such  certification  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  report,  in  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied versions,  providing  information  upon 
which  the  President  based  his  certification. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  launchers  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  equipped  with  multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles  are  launch- 
ers of  the  types  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  intercontinental  ballistic  missUes 
and  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
equipped  with  multiple  independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles;  and 

(2)  air-launched  cruise  missiles  are  un- 
manned, self-propelled,  guided,  weapon  de- 
livery vehicles  which  sustain  flight  through 
the  use  of  aerodynamic  lift  over  most  of 
their  flight  path  and  which  are  flight  tested 
from  or  deployed  on  aircraft. 

(c)  Within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  notify  Congress  of 
his  plans  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes and  a  Member  in  opposition  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  DiCKsl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
in  earlier  debate,  for  the  last  2  years 
the  House  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  return  United  States  strategic 
nuclear  forces  to  the  numerical  subli- 
mits included  in  the  SALT  II  Agree- 
ment so  long  as  the  Soviets  continue 
to  remain  under  them  as  well.  That  is 
the  point  I  want  to  make. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Htde]  talked  about  unilateral  steps. 
This  is  not  unilateral.  We  are  only 
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are 
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bound. 

Last  year  the  Senate  concurred  in 
this  action.  In  conference  we  were  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  dismantling 
of  one  Poseidon  submarine.  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  again  this  year  to 
retain  the  only  existing  limits  on  of- 
fensive nuclear  zxras  until  we  have  se- 
cured a  new  agreement  to  dramatically 
reduce  nuclear  weapons. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  an  observer  to 
those  talks,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
this  administration  is  successful  in  get- 
ting a  START  agreement.  But  let  us 
keep  some  restraint  in  place  imtil  they 
do. 

The  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  Aspin  amendment  on  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  with 
our  negotiations  in  Geneva.  It  is  im- 
portant that  while  these  discussions 
continue,  that  we  do  not  see  an  accel- 
eration in  the  arms  race  that  could 
msike  ultimate  agreement  more  diffi- 
cult and  which  could  produce  pressure 
to  reach  an  agreement  which  may  not 
be  in  our  security  interests. 

The  President  followed  this  interim 
restraint  policy  for  5Vi  years  because 
he  recognized  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  capability  to  increase  their 
forces  much  faster  than  the  treaty 
permitted,  and  we  do  not.  I  would  just 
reiterate  that  point.  I  stand  here  as 
someone  who  supports  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  but  I  do  not  support 
foolishness.  To  tear  up  the  limits  on 
the  offensive  side  of  the  equation  is 
foolishness  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  more  warm  production  lines  than 
we  do.  We  have  a  tremendous  debate 
in  the  House  over  the  MX  Program 
and  the  Midgetman  program.  The  So- 
viets have  no  similar  kind  of  debate. 
So  let  up  keep  some  restraint  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact  the  people  who 
are  opposing  this  amendment  are 
saying  we  are  prepared  to  tear  up  the 
limits  and  let  the  Soviets  build  and 
add  more  to  their  offensive  capabili- 
ties. I  must  say  it  amazes  me  because 
the  same  people  say  we  must  have  a 
strategic  defense  initiative.  The  one 
way  to  make  sure  we  can  overwhelm 
SDI  is  if  the  Soviets  add  more  offen- 
sive weapons. 
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In  fact,  restraint  on  offense  helps 
SDI,  it  does  not  weaken  it. 

By  the  way,  when  we  talk  about  the 
cost  let  me  just  say  one  thing.  If  they 
do  build  up  then  we  will  be  back  here 
asking  for  more  MX's,  more  D-5's, 
more  ATB's  to  counter  that  offensive 
buildup,  and  that  will  have  an  enor- 
mous cost  to  our  country. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  my  friend,  who  has  been 
a  devoted  supporter  of  this  amend- 
ment for  whatever  comments  he 
would  like  to  make. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  compli- 
ment him  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

We  have  been  told  we  do  not  need 
SALT  II  because  we  are  getting 
START.  The  fact  is  START  is  hung 
up,  as  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  said,  and  it  Is  very  unlikely  to 
be  completed  in  this  administration.  I 
wish  this  were  not  the  case,  but  it  is 
the  case.  In  the  real  world.  SALT  II  is 
all  we  have. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  we  are  better  off 
with  SALT  than  without  it. 

Members  who  have  paid  attention 
have  seen  satellite  photographs  of 
Soviet  Yankee  submarines  that  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  with  the 
missile  tubes  cut  out  of  them.  This  has 
happened  because  of  SALT  II  and 
Soviet  compliance  with  that  treaty, 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

Members  also  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion have  noticed  satellite  photos  of 
SS-17  silos.  These  silos  are  for 
MIRV'd  ICBM's  and  the  photos  show 
them  blown  to  smithereens.  This  has 
happened  because  of  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  SALT  II. 

SALT  II  is  a  good  deal.  It  is  sound 
strategic  policy,  soimd  defense  policy, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
is  right  on  target.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]  to  end 
the  debate. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  address  the  violations  issue.  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  the  point  that  those 
violations  have  turned  around  two  new 
missiles  on  the  Soviet  side  since  SALT 
II,  when  SALT  II  permits  only  one. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  since 
1983  we  have  been  planning  two  new 
missiles  as  a  result  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report.  That  has  been  ad- 
ministration policy. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  that  is  a  propor- 
tional response  to  what  they  have 
done.        

Mr.  GREEN.  Basically  we  have  both 
tacitly  agreed  there  would  be  two  new 
missiles,  not  one  new  missile.  So  I 
think  the  violations  issue  is  really  a 
red  herring. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  is  a  red  herring  and  I 
agree. 

I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
strongly  support  this  amendment.  We 
have  passed  it  for  2  years.  It  has  not 
undercut  the  administration.  Let  us 
keep  our  arms  control  structure  in 
place. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  just  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks] 
that  the  quickest  way  to  overwhelm 
the  SDI  Program  is  for  the  House  to 
pass  these  crippling  amendments  and 
inadequate  budgets  to  support  the 
program.   That   is   the   first   way   in 
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n«xt 


we   overwhelm   the   SDI   Pro- 
I  hope  the  gentlemen  wiU  not 
those. 

it  Is  sad  that  the  gentle- 
side  is  going  to  argue  that  a 
that  allows  the  Soviets  to  in- 
their  warheads  by  15,000  over 
15  years  is  somehow  positive, 
is   why   President   Reagan   has 
right   and   the   gentleman   has 

V  rrong. 
a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  in  this 

we  have  to  say  that  we  must 

V  Ithin  an  agreement  that  the  So- 
ire  cheating  on  because  they 
lot  production  lines  that  would 
them  to  overwhelm  us  because 

cai  inot  get  ourselves  together.  It  is 

itate  of  affairs  that  we  have  not 

iible  to  come  to  any  agreements 

new  systems  while  the  Soviets 

lot  only  developed  two  missiles 

diiployed  two  missiles.  It  is  a  sad 

3f  affairs  that  we  are  afraid  of 

jroducticn  lines  because  we  uni- 

,  have  not  taken  the  action  we 

to  take  until  President  Reagan 

;o  office. 

operated    with    peace    through 
and  got  us  the  first  arms  con- 
that  achieved  reductions  in 
weapons.  Now  my  colleagues 
;o  go  back  and  sanction  another 
that    allows    us    to    have    arms 
that  allows  us  to  sanction  the 
ace. 

us  support  the  President,  the 
4ne  who  has  delivered  the  goods. 
.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
gentleman  from  California   [Mr. 
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If  Members  really  look  at  the  SALT 
situation  as  it  exists  today,  the  United 
States  already  is  28  to  30  launchers 
over  the  SALT  II  quantitative  limit  of 
1,320,  so  we  are  over  that  limit,  and 
the  Soviets  have  signed  the  INF 
Agreement.  They  are  moving  toward 
new  negotiations  with  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviets  respond  to  strength  and 
not  just  to  strong  words  but  to  actions 
on  the  American  side. 

The  President  was  right.  The  liber- 
als in  Congress  pushing  the  Jackson- 
Dukakis  arms  control  agenda  are 
wrong. 

Let  me  say  just  one  other  thing 
about  this  policy  which  is  wrong  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  piecemeal  en- 
forcement of  agreements. 

We  are  teUing  our  Soviet  negotia- 
tors, "You  do  not  have  to  comply  with 
all  the  things  you  agree  to  in  an  agree- 
ment, because  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  unilaterally  enforce  United 
States  obligations  under  the  agree- 
ment. You  do  not  have  to  have  a  credi- 
ble agreement  and  you  do  not  have  to 
believe  that  you  are  going  to  abide  by 
all  of  the  rules  and  all  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  agreement.  You  only  have 
to  abide  by  a  few  components,  and  the 
arms  control  activists  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will,  nonetheless,  hamstring  the 
American  President  and  unilaterally 
enforce  the  elements  that  they  think 
are  necessary  for  U.S.  defense."  So  we 
are  leaving  a  policy  of  enforcing  com- 
plete agreements. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 

nuclefr  freeze  judgment.  This  is  the 

judgment  from  the  other  side  of 

iisle   that   pervaded   the   House 

we   debated   nuclear   freeze   in 

and  the  idea  was  that  the  Presi- 

Df  the  United  States  was  abso- 

wrong  in  moving  for  a  strong  de- 

in  moving  to  build  new  strategic 


hat  time  under  SALT  II  the  So- 
had  built  over  758  SS-17's,  SS- 
BS-19's,  and  let  me  say  to  the 
gentljman  from  New  York  that  they 
those  missiles  and  put  them  in 
( round  aimed  at  American  com- 
and   they   were   not   paper 
..   At   the  same  time   we   had 
exactly  zero.  So  the  score  was 
nothing   for   ICBM   systems, 
and  emplaced  during  the  1972  to 
period. 
President  in  1982,  proposed  to 
to   a   position   of   strength    by 
builc|ng  new  strategic  systems.  It  was 
__  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
would  push  the  Russians  away 
the  negotiating  table,  we  would 
destabilization,  we  would  have  no 
of  arriving  at  arms  control. 
Precisely  the  opposite  has  happened. 
Wheji  we  moved  from  a  position  of 
the    Soviets    came    to    the 
That  situation  is  evident. 


am  happy  to  yield 
from  Oregon  [Mr. 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I 
to  the  gentleman 
AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  this  is  not  a  Jackson-Du- 
kakis amendment.  It's  the  Dicks 
amendment.  And  all  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  up  to  the  current  administra- 
tion's have  supported  SALT  II.  Let  us 
get  that  straight.  Those  are  profes- 
sional military  people. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
take  back  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  mis- 
statement. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  not  supported  the  idea  of  us  com- 
plying with  SALT  II  unilaterally. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  final  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we 
are  leaving  very  little  to  the  negotia- 
tors to  negotiate,  reinforcing  unilater- 
al compliance  with  a  treaty  that  has 
been  massively  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  has  expired  by  its  terms, 
and  was  withdrawn  from  the  Senate 
for  ratification. 

This  enshrinement  of  SALT  II  is 
arms  control  by  example;  if  we  show 
them  that  we  comply  very  strictly  and 
if  we  dare  have  any  wiggle  room  or 


flexibility,  this  Congress  will  slap  us 
down. 

That  sets  an  example  for  the  Soviets 
that  they  should  emulate,  and  if  they 
do  not,  why  shame  on  them.  Unilater- 
al disarmament,  one-side  compliance, 
that  is  the  regime  that  the  gentlemen 
from  the  left  insists  on  imposing  on 
America. 

It  is  incredibly  poor  strategy  and 
harms  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Washington,  Mr.  Dicks,  to 
place  limitations  on  deployment  of  U.S.  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  consistent  with  the  SALT 
II  agreement. 

The  key  criterion  for  arms  control  must  be 
the  same  as  it  is  for  our  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense.  Simply,  what  is  best  for  Ameri- 
ca's security.  By  all  reliable  indicators  of  the 
military  balance,  our  security  is  strengthened 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  observance  of  the  SALT 
limits.  These  limits  constrain  Soviet  nuclear 
power.  Furthermore,  they  provide  a  bench- 
mark from  which  to  judge  the  magnitude  of 
the  Soviet  threat  and  the  adequacy  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

We  have  been  extremely  fortunate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  unilaterally  chosen  to  contin- 
ue to  adhere  to  the  SALT  numerical  limits  de- 
spite the  Reagan  administration's  renounce- 
ment of  the  agreement. 

The  intelligence  community  judges  that  the 
Soviets  have  the  capability  to  significantly  in- 
crease the  numt»er  of  strategic  warheads  far 
more  without  the  SALT  limitations  than  they 
could  under  SALT.  Should  they  choose  to  do 
this,  say  in  response  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
START  negotiations,  a  new  and  very  costly 
nuclear  arms  race  would  be  created. 

In  this  era  of  fiscal  deficits  and  reduced 
budgets,  we  need  to  insure  all  possible  meas- 
ures that  the  arms  competition  be  restrained 
as  much  as  possible  within  predictable  limits. 
A  return  by  the  United  States  to  respecting 
the  SALT  limits  would  be  a  positive  step 
toward  this  goal. 

I  agree  that  the  Soviets  have  violated  SALT 
in  certain  instances,  particularly  the  SS-25 
and  telemetry  encryption.  But  these  violations 
do  not  wan-ant  walking  away  from  an  agree- 
ment that  keeps  Soviet  nuclear  capability  con- 
strained. The  Soviets  have  had  to  destroy  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nuclear  weaponry 
under  SALT  and  given  the  Soviet  penchant  to 
keep  weaponry  as  long  as  it  functions,  this  is 
a  significant  requirement. 

In  balance,  the  treaty  limitations  that  the 
Dicks  amendment  will  restore  are  militarily  far 
more  important  to  the  security  of  this  Nation 
than  the  treaty  provisions  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated.  Given  the  uncertainty  of  the 
outcome  of  the  START  negotiations,  we 
should,  rather  than  not  respecting  the  SALT 
restraints,  recognize  that  we  are  better  off 
making  truly  proportional  force  structure  re- 
sponses to  Soviet  violations  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  violate  the  SALT  accord. 

Another  critical  contribution  that  the  SALT 
accords  make  to  our  security  that  has  not 
been  fully  appreciated  comes  from  its  verifica- 
tion measures.  These  measures  contribute  to 
nuclear  stability  by  requiring  the  Soviets  to 


reveal  facts  atx)ut  their  military  forces  that, 
absent  SALT,  they  would  not  reveal. 

The  SALT  limitations  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional security  by  restricting  Soviet  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  forces  and,  through  its  verifi- 
cation provisions,  contribute  to  national  securi- 
ty by  injecting  a  degree  of  transparency  and 
predictability  into  the  arms  competition.  It  is 
only  common  sense  to  ensure  that  these 
measures  are  preserved  until  a  new,  more 
comprehensive  arms  control  agreement  is 
reached.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  [)tcks  amendment 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Dicks 
amendment  is  based  on  partial  observance  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  full  observance  by  the 
United  States  of  an  unratified  treaty  which, 
had  it  been  ratified,  would  have  expired.  It 
doesn't  look  like  a  reasonable  arrangement  to 
me. 

Most  Americans  want  to  observe  SALT  II 
and  they  want  the  Soviets  to  observe  it  too. 
So  do  I.  The  Dicks  amendnnent  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  already  violated  the 
agreement. 

It  also  ignores  the  facts  that  we  are  at  the 
negotiating  table  now.  Our  adversaries  carry 
no  self-imposed  restrictions  to  the  table,  nor 
should  we. 

I  don't  expect  the  United  States  to  violate 
the  numerical  restrictions,  and  I  hope  the  So- 
viets won't  either.  As  long  as  we  have  been 
successful  in  INF.  and  are  making  progress  at 
START,  I  believe  we  should  allow  maximum 
flexibility  for  our  negotiators.  It  is.  to  me.  pref- 
erable to  achieve  success  in  the  negotiations, 
than  to  allow  the  legislative  branch  to  estab- 
lish limitations  on  ourselves  and  not  on  our 
adversaries. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  that  calls  on  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  the  numerical 
sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  do  likewise. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  we  can  take  this  year  to 
control  nuclear  weapons. 

For  6  years,  the  Reagan  administration  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  interim  restraint,  under  which 
they  kept  strategic  forces  within  the  SALT  II 
sublimits.  But  in  December  1986,  President 
Reagan  decided  to  abandon  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  claiming  that  it  was  being  violated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  it  was  impeding 
United  States  plans  to  modernize  strategic 
forces. 

I  believe  that  the  decision  to  abandon  SALT 
II  is  one  of  the  most  serious  blunders  our 
President  ever  made. 

There  are  a  number  of  compelling  reasons 
why  continued  compliance  with  the  numerical 
sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  in  the  securi- 
ty interests  of  our  Nation. 

First  of  all,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  has  forced 
the  Soviet  Union  to  eliminate  far  more  nuclear 
weapons  than  it  has  forced  the  United  States 
to  eliminate.  In  order  to  comply  with  SALT  II, 
the  Soviets  have  thus  far  dismantled,  de- 
stroyed, or  withdrawn  over  1.100  ICBM's,  300 
SLBM's,  27  submarines,  and  20  to  50  bomb- 
ers. By  contrast,  the  United  States  has  dis- 
mantled or  withdrawn  350  ICBM's,  560 
SLBM's,  and  1 3  submarines. 


Moreover,  if  the  two  sides  continue  to 
adhere  to  SALT  II  in  the  future,  the  Soviets 
will  be  forced  to  withdraw  modern  ICMB's,  in- 
cluding SS-17's  and  SS-19's.  By  contrast,  the 
United  States  will  merely  have  to  retire  obso- 
lete Poseidon  submarines.  Cleariy,  the  SALT  II 
sublimits  restrict  the  Soviet  Union  far  more 
than  they  restrict  our  Nation. 

Second,  without  the  constraints  of  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  both  sides  will  be  free  to  initiate  a 
perilous  new  spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  deployment  of  numerous  additional  nucle- 
ar weapons  will  inch  us  closer  and  closer  to 
the  ultimate  catastrophe  of  nuclear  war. 

However,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  be  subject  to  equivalent  risks  in 
the  event  of  an  all-out  competition  to  acquire 
additional  offensive  arms.  The  Soviets  have 
the  capacity  to  expand  their  missile  force 
much  more  quickly  than  we  can.  In  other 
words,  they  will  be  able  to  exploit  the  situation 
to  their  advantage,  and  there  will  be  little  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  about  it. 

Third,  a  decision  to  abandon  SALT  II  will 
complicate  the  ongoing  arms  control  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva.  These  negotiations  are  in  a 
delicate  phase,  and  many  difficult  issues 
remain  to  be  resolved.  It  will  become  far  more 
difficult  to  conclude  an  agreement  if  the  two 
sides  become  plunged  into  a  new  competition 
for  strategic  arms.  Instead  of  risking  complica- 
tions of  this  nature,  we  should  continue  to 
abide  by  the  SALT  II  limits  and  insist  that  the 
Soviets  do  likewise. 

Finally,  continued  adherence  to  SALT  II  will 
save  money.  The  overhaul  of  aging  Poseidon 
submarines  is  an  expensive  proposition.  Dis- 
mantling such  submarines  in  order  to  comply 
with  SALT  II  will  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  money. 

The  United  States  should  by  no  means 
ignore  the  alleged  violations  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  by  the  Soviet  Unksn.  The  administra- 
tion's charges  concerning  the  encryption  of 
missile  test  telemetry  data  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  more  than  one  new  ICBM  are  serious. 
But  these  should  have  been  pursued  through 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission,  rather 
than  serving  as  the  basis  for  a  breakout  from 
the  treaty's  sublimits.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  the  administration's  breakout  poses  grave 
risks  for  our  Nation's  security  and  threatens  to 
complicate  the  President's  own  objective  of  a 
sweeping  agreement  to  reduce  strategic  arms. 
Mr.  Chairman,  compliance  with  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  both  enhances  our  national  security 
and  improves  the  likelihood  of  future  anns 
control  achievements.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  approving  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  cleariy  in  our  Nation's  best  in- 

t6r6St 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Dicks  amendment  that  would 
require  U.S.  adherence  to  the  SALT  II  sub- 
limits by  prohibiting  funds  for  strategic  offen- 
sive systems  exceeding  the  numerical  sub- 
limits. This  attempt  to  legislate  arms  control  is 
based  on  faulty  assumptions  and  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  was  never  ratified  and  would  have  now 
expired. 

It  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated  SALT  II  and  other  arms  control 
agreements  and  are  continuing  to  do  so.  Ex- 


amining SALT  II  alone,  there  are  at  least  four 
clear  major  violations.  The  Soviets  are:  Pro- 
ducing the  SS-25  ICBM;  exceeding  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  delivery  vehicle  limit;  encrypting  te- 
lemetry; and  concealing  the  association  t>e- 
tween  a  missile  and  its  launcher.  Any  one  of 
these  vkjiations  could  t}e  grounds  for  cancel- 
lation of  the  agreement.  In  1979,  President 
Carter  stated  that  a  violation  of  any  important 
part  of  tfie  agreement,  as  each  of  these  noted 
violations  are,  "*  *  *  would  t)e  a  basis  on 
which  to  reject  the  treaty  in  its  entirety."  SALT 
II  is  much  more  than  artiitrary  sublimits.  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  sublimits  is  not  the  same 
as  compliance  with  the  whole  treaty.  The 
SALT  II  Treaty  includes  many  other  important 
provisions  which  cannot  be  ignored.  While 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  chosen  to 
narrowly  focus  on  this  one  part  of  the  treaty^ 
they  have  blindly  ignored  the  other,  more  im- 
portant parts.  When  presenting  the  SALT  II 
agreements  to  the  Senate,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration emphasized  the  importance  of  these 
other  parts,  like  the  prohibition  on  encrypting 
telemetry.  As  Presklent  Carter  told  us  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  "A  vkjiation  of  tfie 
encryptkjn  provisions  would  be  just  as  serious 
as  a  violation  of  the  limits  of  strategic  weap- 
ons themselves."  According  to  fomDer  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Fred  Ikle.  who  has  been 
very  involved  with  this  issue  since  the  earty 
1970's,  the  provisions  concerning  errcryption 
of  telemetry  are  much  more  important  to  the 
United  States  and  it  took  a  lot  of  very  difficult 
negotiating  to  get  the  Soviets  to  reach  the 
final,  resulting  agreement  on  this  issue.  By  ig- 
noring the  Soviet  violations  in  this  field  arxj 
unilaterally  observing  less  important  sublimits, 
we  have  given  the  Soviets  exactly  what  they 
wanted  but  could  not  obtain  during  the  SALT 
II  negotiations.  Such  actions  have  very  seri- 
ous, negative  impacts  on  our  future  attempts 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets.  They  will  know  if 
they  can't  get  something  at  the  bargaining 
table,  they  can  always  to  Congress. 

This  amendment  calling  for  one-skJed  arms 
control  through  selective  compliance  with 
SALT  It  undercuts  the  United  States  response 
to  Soviet  violations  and  compromises  the  abili- 
ty of  United  States  negotiators  in  Geneva  to 
gain  effective  verification  provisions  in  new 
agreements.  Is  that  what  we  want,  to  jeopard- 
ize the  work  of  our  negotiators?  Right  now, 
they  are  worthing  on  START— an  agreement 
far  superior  to  SALT  because  it  would  actually 
reduce  and  eliminate  strategic  nuclear  mis- 
siles, not  just  control  their  increase  as  SALT 
does.  Should  we  continue  to  look  backward 
and  tie  ourselves  to  obsolete,  ineffective 
agreements  at  the  expense  of  new,  significant 
arms  reductions  pacts?  I  certainly  hope  not 
With  the  forthcoming  Moscow  summit  just 
around  the  comer,  we  shoukJ  not  be  unilater- 
ally legislating  arms  control.  We  shouW  not  be 
taking  away  our  own — not  their — negotiating 
options.  I  want  the  summit  and  subsequent 
negotiations  to  work.  That  is  why  I  am  listen- 
ing to  our  negotiators — the  experts  in 
Geneva — and  opposing  this  amendment 

This  amendment  cannot  meaningfully  re- 
strain Soviet  forces  nor  can  it  bring  the  Sovi- 
ets back  into  compliance  with  its  past  commit- 
ments. It  can  hurt  our  own  and  our  allies'  na- 
tional security  and  future  arms  control  agree- 
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First,  it  keeps  us  from  continuing  the 

modernization  we  need  to  maintain  a 

defense    against    the    growing,    un- 

Soviet  threat.  In  planning  our  forces, 

to  look  at  the  real  threat  this  country 

allies  face.  It  makes  no  sense  whatso- 

base  our  natk>nal  security  on  a  flawed 

that  was  never  ratified,  that  has  expired, 

the  Soviets  knowingly  and  willingly 

anyway. 

this  amendment  can  send  exactly 

„  signal  to  the  Soviet  leadership,  wtw 

engaged  in  serious  discussions  with 

.  not  the  limitation  but  the  reduction  of 

weapons  in  Europe.  If  we  are  unwilling 

deterrence  or  take  appropriate  ac- 

in  response  to  Soviet  noncompliance, 

at  the  arms  negotiation  table  will 

__^ and  our  ability  to  secure  fair, 

agreements  will  be  seriously  lessened, 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  not  help 
arms  control  efforts,  it  will  hinder 
..  will  signal  to  the  Soviets  that  Con- 
Is  not  behind  the  American  negotiators, 
by  ignoring  Soviet  noncompli- 
we  signal  to  them  that  not  only  can  they 
arms  control  commitments  with  impuni- 
they  can  pick  and  choose  which  provi- 
of  bilateral  agreements  they  wish  to 
Such  an  arrangement  would  effectively 
Soviet  Union  a  "line-item  veto"  over 
control  agreements, 
big  buildup  some  people  are  predicting 
SALT  has  been  going  on  under  SALT 
qontinues.  The  Soviets  right  now,  under 
have  a  huge  buikjup  scheduled.  Unilat- 
4merican  adherence  to  sublimits  will  not 
the  Soviets  plans,  it  will  only  hurt  our 
security.  SALT  II  has  codified  a  vast 
in  Soviet  strategic  forces  allowing 
to  almost  double  its  inventory  of  strate- 
missile  warheads  and  could  further 
these  numbers  substantially  under 
This  amendment  though,  would  force 
Ignited  States  to  destroy  some  of  the 
we  have  already  deployed.  Thus,  we 
( redibility  and  capability, 
me  elatxjrate  on  that  point.  The  second 
1—1.200     MIRV'd     ballistic     missile 
j— is  ineffective  in  constraining  Soviet 
.  warhead  growth.  In  the  7  years  since 
SALT  II  the  Soviet  Union  has  almost 
its  inventory  of  strategic  weapons, 
about  5,000  in  1972  to  over  9,000  today, 
though  both  skJes  are  near  the  1,200 
it  will  not  prevent  further  potential 
in  warheads.  The  Soviets  could  deploy 
2,000  warheads  by  1990,  even  if  they 
within  the  quantitative  sublimits  of  SALT 

^  a  better  agreement  is  needed.  We 

MXking  on  that  agreement— start— right 
Why  jeopardize  it  and  future  agreements 
amendment? 

ttie  Soviets  have  been  disregarding 
II,  the  PreskJent  has  "gone  that  extra 
We  retired  two  older  PosekJon  subma- 
so  that  a  new  Trident  vessel  would  not 
any  of  the  SALT  II  limits.  Before  de- 
the  131st  missile  armed  B-52.  the 
States  gave  the  Soviet  Unkjn  ample 
to  make  a  jesture  showing  their 
to  ttie  SALT  agreement.  Instead, 
made  no  po<k:y  changes  and  con- 
to  improve  their  arsenal  at  our  expense. 
Soviets  must  be  shown  that  we  are  seri- 
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ous  about  our  defense  and  keeping  arms  con- 
trol agreements  mutually  benefk:ial.  The  Presi- 
dent has  responsibly  pursued  this  policy  with 
his  May  27  interim  restraint  decision. 

This  fundamental  flaw  of  SALT  II,  coupled 
with  Soviet  violatkjns,  clearty  indicates  the 
need  for  a  different  approach.  To  get  the  So- 
viets to  bargain  seriously  toward  reductions, 
we  need  to  keep  our  flexibility.  That  means  we 
need  to  keep  our  program  for  rebuilding  our 
defenses  on  track— including  the  other  50 
Peacekeeper  missiles.  Our  Modernizatwn  Pro- 
gram is  not  only  essential  to  keeping  the 
peace,  but  it's  the  strongest  incentive  the  So- 
viets have  to  agree  with  us  on  real  reductions 
that  can  be  verified  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  comply  with. 

The  President's  policy  is  to  continue  to  ex- 
ercise restraint  in  meeting  strategy  needs  and 
anticipates  no  appreciable  numerical  growth  in 
U.S.  strategk:  forces.  Assuming  no  signifwant 
change  in  threat  the  United  States  will  not 
deploy  more  nuclear  delivery  systems  or  stra- 
tegk: ballistic  missile  warheads  ttian  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  policy  continues  to  be  one  of  re- 
straint and  pursuit  of  arms  reduction.  Soviet 
actions  to  exercise  restraint  and  take  other 
constructive  steps  will  be  taken  into  account 
when  the  next  modernization  milestone  is 
reached.  If  the  Soviet  Union  wants  and  dem- 
onstrates restraint  then  there  will  be  restraint. 
We  have  agreed  to  this  long  ago.  The  ball  is, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  Soviet's  court. 

Today's  focus  should  be  on  current  efforts 
looking  for  real,  verifiable  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar arms,  not  on  SALT  II,  a  relic  of  the  past 
which  only  allowed  controlled  building,  not  re- 
ductions. With  the  Dicks  amendment.  Demo- 
crats are  again  focusing  on  the  past  and 
trying  to  hold  onto  ineffective,  flawed  and  ob- 
solete policies.  I  am  more  concerned  with  ob- 
taining a  real,  mutually  beneficial,  working 
arms  control  agreement  than  blindly  support- 
ing an  ineffective  piece  of  signed  paper.  We 
can't  tie  one  hand  behind  our  back  at  this  crit- 
k:al  moment.  Unequal,  one-sided  restraint  is 
not  real  arms  control.  We  need  to  support  cur- 
rent efforts  moving  toward  genuine  mutual  re- 
straint and  real  reductions. 

Mr.  Dicks  amendment  is  seriously  flawed 
because  it  views  the  SALT  II  Treaty  only  as  a 
series  of  sublimits.  We  all  know  SALT  II  is 
more  than  that.  If  we  are  serious  about  realis- 
tic, mutually-beneficial  arms  control  agree- 
ments, then  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Dicks  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  240,  noes 
174.  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  711 
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Badham 

Gibbons 

Rahall 
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Hayes  (LA) 
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Chappell 
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Mack 
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D  1400 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
4264,  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Mack  against. 

D  1359 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  note: 

Mr.  HENRY  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tempo- 
re of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4264)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989  amended  budget 
request  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT, 

TRAINING,     AND     COUNSELING 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
999)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Veterans"  Job  Training 
Act  to  improve  veterans  employment, 
counseling,  and  job-training  services 
and  programs,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  999 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCE  TO  TITLE  38. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans'  Employment,  Training, 
and  Counseling  Amendments  of  1987". 

(b)  References  to  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  a 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.   2.   ADMINISTRATION   OF   EMPLOYMENT   AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Section  2002A  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "There";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  all  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing and  administer  through  such  Assistant 
Secretary  all  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  the  provision  of 
employment  and  training  services  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  veterans,  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era,  and  all  other  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  eligible  persons; 

"(2)  in  order  to  make  maximum  use  of 
available  resources,  encourage  all  such  pro- 
grams and  all  grantees  under  such  programs 
to  enter  into  cooperative  arrangements  with 
private  industry  and  business  concerns  (in- 
cluding small  business  concerns),  education- 
al institutions,  trade  associations,  and  labor 
unions; 

"(3)  ensure  that  maximum  effectiveness 
and  efficiency   are   achieved   in   providing 


services  and  assistance  to  eligible  veterans 
imder  all  such  programs  by  coordinating 
and  consulting  with  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  (A)  programs  conducted  under 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  coordination  of  such  programs 
with  readjustment  counseling  activities  car- 
ried out  imder  section  612A  of  this  title,  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-job  training  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  section  1787  of  this 
title,  and  rehabilitation  and  training  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  chapter  31  of  this 
title,  and  (B)  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  98-77,  29  U.S.C.  1721  note); 

"(4)  ensure  that  job  placement  activities 
Eire  carried  out  in  c(K)rdination  and  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  public  employ- 
ment service  officials; 

"(5)  subject  to  sul)section  (cK2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, make  available  for  use  in  each  State, 
directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  (A)  to  support  (i)  dis- 
abled veterans'  outreach  program  specialists 
appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
2003A(a)  of  this  title,  and  (ii)  local  veterans' 
employment  representatives  assigned  under 
section  2004(b)  of  this  title,  and  (B)  to  sup- 
port the  reasonable  expenses  of  such  spe- 
cialists and  representatives  for  training, 
travel,  supplies,  and  fringe  l)enefits.  includ- 
ing travel  expenses  and  per  diem  for  attend- 
ance at  the  National  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  Service  Institute  established 
under  section  2010A  of  this  title; 

"(6)  monitor  and  supervise  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  the  distribution  and  use  of  fimds 
provided  for  use  in  the  States  under  this 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection:  and 

■(7)  monitor  the  appointment  of  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  specialists  and  the  as- 
signment of  local  veterans'  employment  rep- 
resentatives in  order  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2003A(a>(l) 
and  2004(a)(4),  respectively. 

"(cKl)  The  distribution  and  use  of  funds 
under  subsection  (b)(5)  of  this  section  in 
order  to  carry  out  sections  2003A(a)  and 
2004(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the 
continuing  supervision  and  monitoring  of 
the  Secretary  and  shall  not  \>e  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  or  any  regu- 
lations prescribed  thereunder,  that  are  in- 
consistent with  this  section  or  section  2003A 
or  2004  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  grant  or  contract  under  which 
funds  are  made  available  in  a  State  under 
subsection  (b)(5)  of  this  section  in  order  to 
carry  out  section  2003A(a)  or  2004  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  (A)  the  evaluations,  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  section  2003(0(13)  of  thU  title,  of 
the  performance  of  \ocal  employment  of- 
fices in  the  SUte,  and  (B)  the  results  of  the 
monitoring,  carried  out  piu^uant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  suljsection.  of  the  use  of 
funds  under  subsection  (bK5)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  to  each 
region  for  which  the  Secretary  operates  a 
regional  office  a  representative  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training  Service  to 
serve  as  the  Regional  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training.". 

(b)    CoHPORMiiJC    AND    Clerical    Amend- 
ments.—(1)  Section  2003  A  is  amended— 
(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 
(i)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(5)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2),  respectively; 
(11)  In  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  redesignated)— 
(I)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:   "The  amount  of  fimds  made 
available  for  use  In  a  State  imder  section 
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Local  vetenms'  employment  represenU- 


_)  The  total  of  the  amount  of  funds 

ivailable  for  use  in  the  States  under 

20O2A(b)(5XA)(ii)  of  this  title  shall 

to  support  the  assignment  of 

ull-time  local  veterans'  employment 

.j;nUtives  and  the  States'  admlnistra- 

eipenses  associated  with   the  assign- 

3f  that  number  of  such  representa- 

ind  shall  be  allocated  to  the  several 

so  that  each  State  receives  funding 

...  to  support— 

the  number  of  such  representatives 
re  assigned  in  such  State  on  January 
plus  one  additional  such  representa- 
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the  percentage  of  the  1,600  such  rep- 

ires  for  which  funding  is  not  provid- 

.  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  which 

_.  to  the  average  of  (i)  the  percentage 

/eterans  residing  in  the  United  States 

side  in  such  SUte,  (ii)  the  percentage 

total  of  all  eligible  veterans  and  eligi- 

.rsons  registered  for  assistance  with 

employment    offices    in    the    United 

.    who   are   registered   for   assistance 

1  x»l  employment  offices  in  such  State, 

ii)  the  percentage  of  all  full-service 

employment    offices    in    the    United 

which  are  located  in  such  State;  and 

the  State's  administrative  expenses 

<1    with    the    assignment    of    the 

of  such  representatives  for  which 

is   allocated   to   the   State   under 

(A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

2|A)  The  \ocaX  veterans'  employment 

....atives  aUocated  to  a  State  pursu- 

paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 

igned  by  the  administrative  head  of 

e  nployment  service  in  the  State,  with 

incurrence  of  the  State  Director  for 

Employment    and    Training,    so 

Ls  nearly  as  practical  (i)  one  full-time 
■epresentative  is  assigned  to  each  local 
yment  office  at  which  a  total  of  at 
,100  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
!  registered  for  assistance,  (ii)  one  ad- 
J  full-time  such  representative  is  as- 
to  each  such  local  employment  office 
.jh  1.500  such  individuals  above  1,100 
individuals  who  are  so  registered  at 
office,  and  (ii)  one  half-time  such  rep- 
is  assigned  to  each  local  employ- 
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ment  office  at  which  at  least  350  but  less 
than  1.100  such  individuals  are  so  regis- 
tered. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  local  employment 
office  at  which  less  than  350  such  individ- 
uals are  so  registered,  the  head  of  such 
office  (or  the  designee  of  the  head  of  such 
office)  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
providing  for  priority  services  for  veterans 
and  priority  referral  of  veterans  to  Federal 
contractors. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
an  individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  regis- 
tered for  assistance  with  a  local  employ- 
ment office  during  a  program  year  if  the  in- 
dividual— 

"(A)  registered,  or  renewed  such  individ- 
ual's registration,  for  assistance  with  the 
office  during  that  program  year;  or 

"(B)  so  registered  or  renewed  such  individ- 
ual's registration  during  a  previous  program 
year  and,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  is 
counted  as  still  being  registered  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

"(4)  Each  local  veterans'  employment  rep- 
resentative shall  be  a  veteran.  Preference 
shall  be  given  in  the  assignment  of  such  rep- 
resentatives to  qualified  disabled  veterans. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  no  qualified  dis- 
abled veteran  is  available  for  any  such  as- 
signment, such  assigimient  may  be  given  to 
a  qualified  veteran  who  is  not  a  disabled  vet- 
eran. 

"(b)  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  assigned,  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  by  the  administrative 
head  of  the  employment  service  in  each 
State. 

"(c)(1)  The  services  provided  by  local  vet- 
erans' employment  representatives  shall  be 
subject  to  the  functional  supervision  speci- 
fied in  section  2003(c)(1)(A)  of  this  title. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  work  of 
local  veterans'  employment  representatives 
shall  be  fully  devoted  to  discharging  at  the 
local  level  the  duties  and  functions  specified 
in  section  2003  (c)(1)(B)  and  (c)(2)  through 
(12)  of  this  title. 

•'(B)  The  duties  of  local  veterans'  employ- 
ment representatives  shall  include  provid- 
ing, or  facilitating  the  provision  of,  counsel- 
ing services  to  veterans  who,  pursuant  to 
section  5(b)(3)  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  (Public  Law  98-77;  29  U.S.C.  1721 
note),  are  certified  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  such  Act.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2004.  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives.". 
(b)  Budgeting.— Section  2006(a)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  fifth  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  fund  the  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  program  under  section 
2003A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  all 
of  the  SUtes  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  2002A(b)  of  this 
title  and  to  fund  the  National  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Service  Institute 
under  section  2010A";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  sections";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  sixth  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  budget  submission 
with  respect  to  such  funds  shall  include  sep- 
arate listings  of  the  proposed  numbers,  by 
State,  of  disabled  veterans'  outreach  pro- 
gram specialists  appointed  under  section 
2003A(a)(l)  of  this  title  and  local  veterans' 


employment  representatives  assigned  under 
section  2004(b)  of  this  title,  together  with 
information  demonstrating  the  compliance 
of  such  budget  submission  with  the  funding 
requirements  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence.". 

(c)  Reporting  Requirements.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  2007  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
on  the  success  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  its  af- 
filiated State  employment  service  agencies 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter and  programs  for  the  provision  of  em- 
ployment and  training  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  veterans.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  specification,  by  State,  of  the  num- 
bers of  eligible  veterans,  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  disabled  veterans,  special  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  eligible  persons  who  reg- 
istered for  assistance  with  the  public  em- 
ployment service  system  and,  of  each  such 
categories,  the  numbers  referred  to  and 
placed  In  jobs,  the  numbers  referred  to  and 
placed  In  jobs  and  job  training  programs 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
number  counseled,  and  the  number  who  re- 
ceived some  reportable  service; 

"(2)  any  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under 
section  2006  of  this  title  or  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section  and  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  determination; 

"(3)  a  report  on  activities  carried  out 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tions 2003A  and  2004  of  this  title;  and 

••(4)  a  report  on  the  operation  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  programs  for  the 
provision  of  employment  and  training  serv- 
ices designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  veterans. 
Including  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs  during  such  fiscal  year  In 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
2002A(b)  of  this  title,  the  efficiency  with 
which  services  were  provided  under  such 
programs  during  such  year,  and  such  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislative  action 
(including  the  need  for  any  changes  in  the 
formulas  governing  the  appointment  of  dis- 
abled veterans'  outreach  program  specialists 
under  section  2003A(a)(2)  of  this  title  and 
the  assignment  of  local  veterans'  employ- 
ment representatives  under  section  2004(b) 
of  this  title  and  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
the  support  of  such  specialists  and  repre- 
sentatives) relating  to  veterans'  employment 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.". 

SEC.  4.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DISABLED  VETERANS- 
OUTREACH  PROGRAM  SPECIALISTS 
AND  LOCAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  41  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  2004  the  following 
new  section: 

"§  2004A.  Performance  of  disabled  veterans'  out- 
reach program  specialists  and  local  veterans' 
employment  representatives 
•'(a)(1)  After  consultation  with  State  em- 
ployment agencies  or  their  representatives, 
or  both,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 
provide  for  the  implementation  and  applica- 
tion of,  standards  for  the  performance  of 
disabled  veterans'  outreach  program  special- 
ists appointed  under  section  2003 A(  a)  of 
this  title  and  local  veterans'  employment 
representatives  assigned  under  section 
2004(b)  of  this  title  and  shall  monitor  the 
activities  of  such  specialists  and  representa- 
tives. 


"(2)  Such  standards  shall  be  designed  to 
provide  for— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  such  specialists,  the  ef- 
fective performance  at  the  local  level  of  the 
duties  and  functions  of  such  specialists  spec- 
ified in  section  2003A  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  such  representatives, 
the  effective  Implementation  at  the  local 
level  of  the  duties  and  functions  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (2)  through  (12)  of 
section  2003(c)  of  this  title,  and 

"(C)  the  monitoring  and  rating  activities 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Such  standards  shall  include  as  one  of 
the  measures  of  the  performance  of  such  a 
specialist  the  extent  to  which  the  specialist, 
in  serving  as  a  case  manager  under  section 
14(b)(lKA)  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  (Public  Law  98-77;  29  U.S.C.  1721  note), 
facilitates  rates  of  successful  completion  of 
training  by  veterans  participating  in  pro- 
grams of  job  training  under  that  Act. 

•■(4)  In  entering  into  an  agreement  with  a 
State  for  the  provision  of  funding  under  sec- 
tion 2002A(b)(5)  of  this  title,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  personally  may  make  ex- 
ceptions to  such  standards  to  take  Into  ac- 
count local  conditions  and  circumstances, 
including  the  employment,  counseling,  and 
training  needs  of  the  eligible  veterans  and 
eligible  persons  served  by  the  office  or  of- 
fices to  which  the  exception  would  apply. 

■'(b)(1)  State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Ein- 
ployment  and  Training  and  Assistant  State 
Directors  for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  shall  regularly  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  the  specialists  and  representa- 
tives referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section  through  the  application  of  the 
standards  required  to  be  prescribed  by  such 
subsection  (a)(1). 

••(2)  A  State  Director  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training,  or  a  designee  of 
such  Director,  shall  submit  to  the  head  of 
the  employment  service  in  the  State  recom- 
mendations and  comments  In  connection 
with  each  annual  performance  rating  of  a 
disabled  veterans'  outreach  program  special- 
ist or  local  veterans'  employment  represent- 
ative in  the  State.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendb«ent.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•2004A.  Performance  of  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialists 
and  local  veterans'  employ- 
ment representatives.". 

SEC.  5.  WAIVER  OF  RESIDENCY  REQl'IREMENT  FOR 
CERTAIN  STATE  DIRECTORS  FOR  VET- 
ERANS' EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING. 

Section  2003(b)(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  as 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  respectively; 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  clause  (i),  as  redesignat- 
ed by  clause  (2).  •'.  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,"  after 

■shall";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  consider 
for  appointment  as  a  State  Director  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Training  an  eligible 
veteran  who  is  an  Assistant  State  Director 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  for  at  least  2 
years,  may  waive  the  requirement  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1)  of  this  paragraph  that  an 
eligible  veteran  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a 
State  for  at  least  2  years  in  order  to  be  eligi- 


ble to  be  assigned  as  a  State  Director  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training.  In  the 
event  of  such  a  waiver,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  a  veteran  who  meets  such  residency 
requirement  and  is  equally  as  qualified  for 
the  position  of  State  Director  as  such  Assist- 
ant State  Director.". 

SEC.  «.  SHARING  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING  PO- 
TENTIAL EMPLOYERS. 

(a)  Between  the  Departments  op  Defense 
and  Labor.— Section  2005  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  ■All";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Administrator  In  Identifying 
employers  with  potential  job  training  oppor- 
tunities under  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  (Public  Law  98-77;  29  U.S.C.  1721  note) 
and  otherwise  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Administra- 
tor (1)  not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
then-current  list  of  employers  participating 
In  the  National  Committee  for  Employer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  (2) 
thereafter,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  each 
month,  updated  Information  regarding  the 
list.". 

(b)  Between  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion AND  the  Department  of  Labor.— (1) 
Section  2008  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  '(a)"  before  ■■In";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(b)  The  Administrator  shall  require  each 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  to  appropriate  employment 
service  offices  and  Department  of  Labor  of- 
fices, as  designated  by  the  Secretary,  on  a 
monthly  or  more  frequent  basis,  the  name 
and  address  of  each  employer  located  In  the 
area  served  by  such  regional  office  that 
offers  a  program  of  job  training  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Administrator  under 
section  7  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  98-77;  29  U.S.C.  1721  note).". 

(2)(A)   The   heading   of   section   2008   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"g  2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination". 

(B)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination.". 

SEC.  7.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  State  and  Assistant  State  Directors 
POR  Veterans'  Employment  and  Training.— 
Section  2003(c)  is  amended— 

(l)ln  clause  (1)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(A)  functionally  super- 
vise the  provision  of  services  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  by  such  system 
and  such  program  and  their  staffs,  and  (B)" 
after  "(I)";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ■,  Including  the  program 
conducted  under  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  (Public  Law  98-77;  29  U.S.C.  1721  note) " 
after  'programs"; 

(2)  In  clause  (2),  by  Inserting  "and  other- 
wise to  promote  the  employment  of  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons"  after  "oppor- 
tunities"; 

(3)  in  clause  (11).  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end; 

(4)  in  clause  (12).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
clause: 

•'(13)  not  less  frequently  than  annually, 
conduct  an  evaluation  at  each  local  employ- 
ment office  of  the  services  provided  to  eligi- 


ble veterans  and  eligible  persons  and  make 
recommendations  for  corrective  action  as 
appropriate.". 

(b)  Disabled  Vetkrams'  Outrbacr  Pro- 
gram Specialists.— Section  2003A(c)  la 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (4),  by  inserting  "(including 
part  C  of  title  rv  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.))"  after 
"programs"; 

(2)  In  clause  (6),  by  Inserting  "(Including 
the  program  conducted  under  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  (Public  Law  98-77;  29 
U.S.C.  1721  note))"  after  "programs";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(9)  Provision  of  counseling  services  to 
veterans  with  respect  to  veterans'  selection 
of  and  changes  in  vocations  and  veterans' 
vocational  adjustment. 

"(10)  Provision  of  services  as  a  case  man- 
ager under  section  14(b)(lKA)  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  (PubUc  Law  98-77;  29 
U.S.C.  1721  note).". 

SEC.  8.  NA-nONAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SERVICE  INSTITIITE. 

(a)  Establishment  or  Institute.— Chapter 
41  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"8  2010A.   National    Veterans'    Employment   and 
Training^rvice  Institute 

"In  order  to  provide  for  such  training  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
vision of  employment,  job-training,  place- 
ment, and  related  services  to  veterans,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  make  available 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  operate  a 
National  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Service  Institute  for  the  training  of  dis- 
abled veterans'  outreach  program  special- 
ists, local  veterans'  employment  representa- 
tives. State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  and  Assistant  State  Di- 
rectors for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training,  and  such  other  personnel  Involved 
In  the  provision  of  employment,  job-train- 
ing, counseling,  placement,  or  related  serv- 
ices to  veterans  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"■2010A.  National  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  Service  Insti- 
tute.". 

SEC  ».  STUDY  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  CER- 
TAIN DISABLED  VETERANS  AND  VIET- 
NAM THEATER  VETERANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  41  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"8  2010B.  Special  unemployment  stody 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  shall  conduct,  on  a  bien- 
nial basis,  studies  of  unemplojTnent  among 
special  disabled  veterans  and  among  veter- 
ans who  served  in  the  Vietnam  Theater  of 
Operations  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
promptly  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  studies. 

••(b)  The  first  study  under  this  section 
shall  be  completed  not  later  than  July  1. 
1988.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng 
new  item: 

••2010B.  Special  unemployment  study.". 
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1  he  Postmaster  General;  and". 

VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING   ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

_>ANSioif  or  Elimbiuty.— (1)  Para- 
1)  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Veterans' 

Act   (Public   Law   98-77;    29 

721  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
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be  eligible  for  participation  in  a 
program  under  this  Act,  a  vet- 

.  unemployed  at  the  time  of  apply- 
participation  in  a  program  under 


have  been  unemployed  for  at  least 

15  weeks  immediately  preceding 

of  such  veteran's  application  for 

in  a  program  under  this  Act; 


,  have  served  in  the  active  military, 
sr  air  service  for  a  period  of  more 
0  days;  or 

)  have  been  discharged  or  released 
.-e  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
service-connected  disabUity;  or  (II)  be 
to  compensation  (or  but  for  the  re- 
retirement  pay  be  entitled  to  com- 
).". 

3(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

striking  out  "  'Korean  conflict'  " 

)";  and 

-  y  striking  out  "  'State',  and  'Vietnam 

md  "(24),  and  (29)"  and  inserting  in 

and  'SUte'"  and  "and  (24)", 


110 
K   ) 

tlie 


of 


by 


4:otn«seLiifG.— (1)  Section  14  of  such 

amended  by  striking  out  subsection 

inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 


stall. 


each 


)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 

jointly  provide  for— 

a  program  under  which,  except  as 

.—kI  in  paragraph  (2).  a  disabled  veter 

outreach  program  specialist  appointed 

section  2003A(a)  of  title  38.  United 

Code,  is  assigned  as  a  case  manager 

._  veteran  participating  in  a  program 

training  under  this  Act,  the  veteran 

in-person  interview  with  the  case 

not  later  than  60  days  after  enter- 

a  program  of  training  under  this 

.  periodic  (not  less  frequent  than 

.)  contact  is  maintained  with  each 

^teran  for  the  p»irpose  of  (i)  avoiding 

termination    of    employment, 

nf erring   the   veteran   to   appropriate 

ing,  if  necessary,  (iii)  facilitating  the 

j's  successful  completion  of  such  pro- 

and  (iv)  following  up  with  the  em- 

and  the  veteran  in  order  to  deter- 

;he  veteran's  progress  in  the  program 

outcome  regarding  the  veteran's 


inio 
and 


participation  in  and  successful  completion 
of  the  program: 

"(B)  a  program  of  counseling  services  (to 
be  provided  pursuant  to  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  such  title  and  sections  612A, 
2003 A,  and  2204  of  such  title)  designed  to 
resolve  difficulties  that  may  be  encountered 
by  veterans  during  their  training  under  this 
Act:  and 

"(C)  a  program  of  information  services 
under  which  (i)  each  veteran  who  enters 
into  a  program  of  job  training  under  this 
Act  and  each  employer  participating  under 
this  Act  is  informed  of  the  supportive  serv- 
ices and  resources  available  to  the  veteran 
(I)  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  (II) 
through  Veterans'  Administration  counsel- 
ing and  career-development  activities  (espe- 
cially, in  the  case  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran, 
readjustment  counseling  services  under  sec- 
tion 612A  of  such  title)  and  under  part  C  of 
title  IV  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.),  and  (III)  through 
other  appropriate  agencies  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  (ii)  veterans  and  employers  are  en- 
couraged to  request  such  services  whenever 
appropriate. 

"(2)  No  case  manager  still  be  assigned  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (IKA)  in  the  case  of  the 
employees  of  an  employer  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

"(A)  the  employer  has  an  appropriate  and 
effective  employee  assistance  program  that 
is  available  to  all  veterans  participating  in 
the  employer's  programs  of  job  training 
under  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  veterans'  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  employer's  programs  of  job 
training  under  this  Act,  either  cummulative- 
ly  or  during  the  previous  program  year,  is  60 
percent  or  higher. 

"(c)  Before  a  veteran  who  voluntarily  ter- 
minates from  a  program  of  job  training 
under  this  Act  or  is  involuntarily  terminat- 
ed from  such  program  by  the  employer  may 
be  eligible  to  be  provided  with  a  further  cer- 
tificate, or  renewal  of  certification,  of  eligi- 
bility for  participation  under  this  Act,  such 
veteran  must  be  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator with  appropriate  vocational  counsel- 
ing in  light  of  the  veteran's  termination.". 

(2)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as 
paragraph  (13);  and 

(B)  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  That,  as  applicable,  the  employer 
will  provide  each  participating  veteran  with 
the  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  pursuant  to  section 
14(b)(1)(A)  during  the  veteran's  normal 
workday.". 

(C)  DlSCONTlNUANCi;  OF  APPROVAL  OF  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  Programs  of  Employers  with 
Unsatisfactory  Completion  Rates.— Sec- 
tion 11  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  11. ';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bXl)  If  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  shall  jointly  prescribe  to 
carry  out  this  subsection,  determines  that 
the  rates  of  veterans'  successful  completion 
of  an  employer's  programs  of  job  training 
previously  approved  by  the  Administrator 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  disproportion 
ately  low,  the  Administrator  shall  disap- 
prove participation  in  such  programs  on  the 
part  of  veterans  who  had  not  begiin  such 
participation  on  the  date  that  the  employer 
is  notified  of  the  disapproval. 

"(2XA)  A  disapproval  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the 


Administrator  determines  that  adequate  re- 
medial action  has  been  taken.  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  remedial  actions  taken  by 
the  employer  are  adequate  to  ensure  future 
avoidance  of  a  disproportionately  low  rate 
of  successful  completion,  the  Administrator 
may,  except  in  the  case  of  an  employer 
which  the  Secretary  determines  meets  the 
criteria  specified  In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)(2),  consider  the  likely  effects  of 
such  actions  In  combination  with  the  likely 
effects  of  using  the  payment  formula  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. If  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
combined  effects  of  such  actions  and  such 
use  are  adequate  to  ensure  future  avoidance 
of  such  a  rate,  the  Administrator  may 
revoke  the  disapproval  with  the  revocation 
conditioned  upon  such  use  for  a  period  of 
time  that  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances. 

"(B)  The  payment  formula  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  Is  a  formula  under  which, 
subject  to  sections  5(c)  and  8(a)(2),  the 
amount  paid  to  the  employer  on  behalf  of  a 
veteran  shall  be— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  program  of  job  train- 
ing of  4  or  more  months  duration— 

"(I)  for  the  first  4  months  of  such  pro- 
gram, 30  percent  of  the  product  of  the  start- 
ing hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  veteran 
by  the  employer  (without  regard  to  over- 
time or  premium  pay)  and  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  the  veteran  during  such 
months; 

"(II)  for  any  period  after  the  first  4 
months,  50  percent  of  the  product  of  the 
starting  hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
vetertm  by  the  employer  (without  regard  to 
overtime  or  premium  pay)  and  the  number 
of  hours  worked  by  the  veteran  during  that 
period;  and 

"(III)  upon  the  veteran's  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  program,  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  paid,  above  the  amount 
that  was  paid,  for  such  first  4  months  pur- 
suant to  subclause  (I)  If  the  percentage 
specified  In  subclause  (I)  were  50  percent 
rather  than  30  percent;  and 

"(Ii)  in  the  case  of  a  program  of  job  train- 
ing of  less  than  4  months  duration— 

"(I)  for  the  months  prior  to  the  final 
scheduled  month  of  the  program,  30  percent 
of  the  product  of  the  starting  hourly  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  veteran  by  the  employer 
(without  regard  to  overtime  or  premium 
pay)  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  by 
the  veteran  during  the  months  prior  to  such 
final  scheduled  month; 

"(II)  for  the  final  scheduled  month  of  the 
program,  50  percent  of  the  product  of  the 
actual  hourly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  vet- 
eran by  the  employer  (without  regard  to 
overtime  or  premium  pay)  and  the  number 
of  hours  worked  by  the  veteran  during  that 
month;  and 

"(III)  upon  the  veteran's  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  program,  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  paid,  above  the  amount 
that  was  paid,  for  the  months  prior  to  the 
final  scheduled  month  of  the  program  pur- 
suant to  subclause  (I)  if  the  percentage 
specified  In  subclause  (I)  were  50  percent 
rather  than  30  percent.". 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  'There"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (as  so  designated)— 
(A)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 

the  following  new  sentence:  "There  is  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in  addition 
to  the  appropriations  authorized  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  $60,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  payments  to  employers  under  this 
Act.";  and 

(B)  In  the  final  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"1989"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1991"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  ob- 
ligated for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  section  8  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  (In- 
cluding funds  so  obligated  which  previously 
had  been  obligated  for  such  purpose  on 
behalf  of  another  veteran  and  were  thereaf- 
ter deobllgated)  and  are  later  deobllgated 
shall  Immediately  upon  deobligation  become 
available  to  the  Administrator  for  obligation 
for  such  purpose.  The  further  obligation  of 
such  funds  by  the  Administrator  for  such 
purpose  shall  not  be  required,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  be  delayed  In  any  mtuiner  by  any 
officer  or  employee  in  the  executive 
branch.". 

(e)  Deadlines  for  Veterans'  Applications 
AND  Entry  Into  Training.— Section  17  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  to  an 
employer  under  this  Act— 

"(1)  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  who  Initially 
applies  for  a  program  of  job  training  under 
this  Act  after  June  30,  1989;  or 

"(2)  for  any  such  program  which  begins 
after  December  31,  1989.". 

(f)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
5(b)(3KA)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  section  14(c),  the". 

(g)  Data  on  Participation.— Section  15  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  not  less  fre- 
quent than  quarterly  basis,  collect  from  the 
heads  of  State  employment  services  and 
State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  information  available  to  such 
heads  and  Directors,  and  derived  from  pro- 
grams carried  out  In  their  respective  States, 
with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  veterans 
who  receive  counseling  services  pursuant  to 
section  14,  who  are  referred  to  employers 
participating  under  this  Act,  who  partici- 
pate In  programs  of  job  training  under  this 
Aqt,  and  who  complete  such  programs,  and 
the  resisons  for  veterans'  noncompletlon.". 

SEC.  12.  REVISIONS  OF  NOMENCLATURE. 

(a)  Secretary  of  Labor.— (I)  Section  2001 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.". 

(2)  Sections  2002A.  2003  (a)  and  (b)(2). 
2005(a)  (as  redesignated  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  6(a)(1)),  2006(a),  2007, 
2008(a)  (as  redesignated  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  6(b)(1)),  and  2010(b)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Labor"  each  place  It  appears  except  where 
preceded  by  "Assistant"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""Secretary". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2010(b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""The"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "'Notwithstanding  section 
2002A(b)(l)  of  this  title,  the". 

(b)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training.— (1) 
Sections  2000(2),  2002,  2002A(a)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  2(a))  and  2010(b)  are 
amended  by  Inserting  '"and  Training"  after 
"Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment"  each  place  It  appears. 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  section  2002A  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


**§  2002A.  Aniitant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training;  national  pro- 
grams'*. 

(B)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2002A.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training;  national  programs.". 

(c)  State  and  Assistant  State  Directors 
FOR  Veterans'  E^mploykent  and  Training.— 
(1)  Sections  2003  and  2003A(b)(2)  are 
amended  by  inserting  ""and  Training"  after 
"State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment" and  "Assistant  State  Director  for 
Veterans'  Employment"  each  place  those 
terms  appear. 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  section  2003  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§2003.  State  and  Assistant  State  Directors  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training". 
(B)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2003.  State  and  Assistant  State  Directors 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training.". 

SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  and  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1987. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Montgomery:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

section  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCE  TO  TITLE  38. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "'Veterans'  Employment,  Training,  and 
Counseling  Amendments  of  1988". 

(b)  References  to  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  a 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.   2.    administration   OF   EMPLOYMENT   AND 
training  PRCXiRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2002 A  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "There";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall— 

""(1)  except  as  expressly  provided  other- 
wise, carry  out  all  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  chapter  43  of  this  title  through  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training  and  administer 
through  such  Assistant  Secretary  all  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  provision  of  employment  and 
training  services  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  disabled  veterans,  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  all  other  eligible  veterans  and 
eligible  persons; 

"'(2)  In  order  to  make  maximum  use  of 
available  resources  in  meeting  such  needs, 
encourage  all  such  programs  and  all  grant- 
ees under  such  programs  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  private  industry 
and  business  concerns  (including  small  busi- 


ness concerns),  educational  InsUtutlcxiB. 
trade  associations,  and  labor  unions; 

"'(3)  ensure  that  maximum  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  are  achieved  In  providing 
services  and  assistance  to  eligible  veterans 
under  all  such  programs  by  coordinating 
and  consulting  with  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  (A)  programs  conducted  under 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  coordination  of  such  programs 
with  readjustment  counseling  activities  car- 
ried out  under  section  612A  of  this  title,  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-the-job  training 
programs  carried  out  under  sectlonl787  of 
this  title,  and  rehabilitation  and  training  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  chapter  31  of  this 
title,  and  (B)  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
(29U.S.C.  1721  note); 

"(4)  ensure  that  job  placement  activities 
are  carried  out  In  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  public  employ- 
ment service  officials; 

"(5)  subject  to  subsection  (cK2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, make  available  for  use  in  each  State, 
directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  (A)  to  support  (i)  dis- 
abled veterans'  outreach  program  specialists 
appointed  under  section  2003A(a)(l)  of  this 
title,  and  (ID  local  veterans'  employment 
representatives  assigned  under  section 
2004(b)  of  this  title,  and  (B)  to  support  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  such  specialists  and 
representatives  for  training,  travel,  supplies, 
and  fringe  benefits.  Including  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  for  attendance  at  the 
National  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Services  Institute  established  under  sec- 
tion 2009  of  this  title; 

"(6)  monitor  and  supervise  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  the  distribution  and  use  of  funds 
provided  for  use  In  the  iitates  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"'(7)  monitor  the  appointment  of  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  specialists  and  the  as- 
signment of  local  veterans'  employment  rep- 
resentatives in  order  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  2003A(aKl) 
and  2004(a)(4),  respectively,  of  this  title. 

"(cXl)  The  distribution  and  use  of  funds 
under  subsection  (b)(S)  of  this  section  in 
order  to  carry  out  sections  2003A(a)  and 
2004(a)  of  this  title  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
continuing  supervision  and  monitoring  of 
the  Secretary  and  shall  not  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  or  any  regu- 
lations prescribed  thereunder,  that  are  In- 
consistent with  this  section  or  section  2003A 
or  2004  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  grant  or  contract  imder  which 
funds  are  made  available  In  a  State  Ir  order 
to  carry  out  section  2003A  or  2004  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
(A)  the  results  of  the  evaluations,  carried 
out  pursuant  to  section  2003(cX15)  of  this 
title,  of  the  performance  of  local  employ- 
ment offices  in  the  State,  and  (B)  the  moni- 
toring carried  out  under  this  section. 

•"(3)  Each  grant  or  contract  by  which 
funds  are  made  available  In  a  State  shall 
contain  a  provision  requiring  the  recipient 
of  the  funds  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"'(d)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  shall 
promote  and  monitor  participation  of  quali- 
fied veterans  and  eligible  persons  In  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  other  fed- 
erally funded  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  to  each 
region  for  which  the  Secretary  operates  a 
regional  office  a  representative  of  the  Veter- 
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from  or  contracts  with  the  Depart- 
Af  Labor  within  the  region.". 
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the  fifth  sentence- 
striking  out  "to  fund  the  disabled 
.    outreach  program  under  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  all 
States  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
(5)  of  section  2002A(b)  of  this 
to  fund  the  National  Veterans'  Em- 
and  Training  Services  Institute 
section  2009"; 

,  striking  out  "such  section"  and  in- 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  sections";  and 
striking  out  sixth  sentence  and  in- 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each 
submission  with  respect  to  such 
shall  include  separate  listings  of  the 
,  for  the  National  Veterans'  Employ- 
1  ind  Training  Services  Institute  and  of 
numbers,  by  State,  of  disabled 
.  outreach  program  specialists  ap- 
under  section  2003A  of  this  title  and 
1  eterans'  employment  representatives 
d  under  section  2004  of  this  title,  to- 
with  information  demonstrating  the 
of  such  budget  submission  with 
requirements  specified  in  the 
„  sentence.", 
(c)  JsE  OF  ABMiNisTRATrvE  FUNDS.— Sec- 
tion a  )06(d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
exept  mrith"  and  all  that  follows  through  ", 
except  with"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"purp  (se' 
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Reporting     Reouiiikments.— Section 
is  amended  to  reaul  as  follows: 
Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
I  he  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
House  of  Representatives  on  the 
during  the  preceding  program  year 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  affili- 
$tate  employment  service  agencies  in 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
programs  for  the  provision  of  employ- 
and   training   services   to   meet   the 
of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
'  The  rejjort  shall  include— 
specification,  by  State  and  by  age 
of  the  numbers  of  eligible  veterans, 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  disabled  veter- 
^}ecial  disabled  veterans,  and  eligible 
who  registered  for  assistance  with 
public  employment  service  system  and, 
of  such  categories,  the  numbers  re- 
to   and   placed   in   permanent   and 
jobs,  the  numbers  referred  to  and 
in  jobs  and  job  training  programs 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
counseled,  and  the  number  who  re- 
some,  and  the  number  who  received 
rt^rtable  service; 

a  comparison  of  the  job  placement 
or  each  of  the  categories  of  veterans 


each  ' 


and  persons  described  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  with  the  job  placement  rate  for 
nonveterans  of  the  same  age  groups  regis- 
tered for  assistance  with  the  public  employ- 
ment system  in  each  State; 

"(3)  any  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under 
section  2006  of  this  title  or  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section  and  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  determination; 

"(4)  a  report  on  activities  carried  out 
during  the  preceding  program  year  under 
sections  2003A  and  2004  of  this  title;  and 

■'(5)  a  report  on  the  operation  during  the 
preceding  program  year  of  programs  for  the 
provision  of  employment  and  training  serv- 
ices designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons.  Including  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams during  such  program  year  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  2002A(b)  of  this 
title,  the  efficiency  with  which  services  were 
provided  through  such  programs  during 
such  year,  and  such  recommendations  for 
further  legislative  action  (including  the 
need  for  any  changes  in  the  formulas  gov- 
erning the  appointment  of  disabled  veter- 
ans' outreach  program  specialists  under  sec- 
tion 2003A(a)(2)  of  this  title  and  the  assign- 
ment of  local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives under  section  2004(b)  of  this  title 
and  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  support 
of  such  specialists  and  representatives)  re- 
lating to  veterans'  employment  and  training 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.". 

(e)  Conforming,  Technical,  and  Clerical 
AMENDBaa«TS.— (1)  Section  2003A  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(5)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  redesignated)— 

(1)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  amount  of  funds  made 
available  for  use  in  a  State  under  section 
2002A(b)(S)(AXi)  of  this  title  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  appointment  of  one  dis- 
abled veterans'  outreach  program  specialist 
for  each  5,300  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
and  disabled  veterans  residing  in  such 
State."; 

(II)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  Inserting 
•qualified"  before  "veteran"; 

(III)  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sen- 
tences, by  Inserting  "qualified"  before  "dis- 
abled" each  place  it  appears:  and 

(IV)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  inserting 
'"qualified"  alter  "any";  and 

(ill)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  redesignated) 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)  of";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(2)  Section  2006(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(3)(A)  The  section  heading  of  section 
2002A  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  20O2A.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training:  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators". 
(B)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  41  is 

amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 

section  2002A  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

the  following: 

•"2002A.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training;  Regional  Administra- 
tors.". 

SEC  3.  U)CAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2004  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"§2004.  Local  veterans'  employment  representa- 
tives 

•"(a)(1)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1988, 
the  total  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  States  under  section 
2002A(b)(5)(A)(ii)  of  this  title  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  assigrunent  of  1,600 
full-time  local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives and  the  States'  administrative  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  assignment  of 
that  number  of  such  representatives  and 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  several  States  so 
that  each  State  receives  funding  sufficient 
to  support— 

••(A)  the  number  of  such  representatives 
who  were  assigned  in  such  State  on  January 
1,  1987,  for  which  funds  were  provided 
under  this  chapter,  plus  one  additional  such 
representative; 

'•(B)  the  percentage  of  the  1.600  such  rep- 
resentatives for  which  funding  is  not  provid- 
ed under  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  which 
is  equal  to  the  average  of  (i)  the  percentage 
of  all  veterans  residing  in  the  United  States 
who  reside  in  such  State.  (ID  the  percentage 
of  the  total  of  all  eligible  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble persons  registered  for  assistance  with 
local  employment  service  offices  In  the 
United  States  who  are  registered  for  assist- 
ance with  local  employment  service  offices 
in  such  State,  and  (HI)  the  percentage  of  all 
full-service  local  employment  service  offices 
in  the  United  States  which  are  located  in 
such  State;  and 

"(C)  the  State's  administrative  expenses 
associated  with  the  assignment  of  the 
number  of  such  representatives  for  which 
funding  is  aUocated  to  the  State  under 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

■•(2)(A)  The  local  veterans'  employment 
representatives  allocated  to  a  State  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  assigned  by  the  administrative  head  of 
the  employment  service  in  the  State,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training  for  the  State,  so 
that  as  nearly  as  practical  (1)  one  full-time 
representative  is  assigned  to  each  local  em- 
ployment service  office  at  which  at  least 
1,100  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
are  registered  for  assistance.  (11)  one  addi- 
tional full-time  representative  Is  assigned  to 
each  local  employment  service  office  for 
each  1.500  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons above  1,100  who  are  registered  at  such 
office  for  assistance,  and  (ill)  one  half-time 
representative  is  assigned  to  each  local  em- 
ployment service  office  at  which  at  least  350 
but  less  than  1,100  eligible  veterans  and  eli- 
gible persons  are  registered  for  assistance. 

••(B)  In  the  case  of  a  service  delivery  point 
(other  than  a  local  employment  service 
office  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph)  at  which  employment  services 
are  offered  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
the  head  of  such  service  delivery  point  shall 
be  responsible  for  ensuring  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  providing  for  pri- 
ority services  for  veterans  and  priority  re- 
ferral of  veterans  to  Federal  contractors. 

'•(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
an  Individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  regis- 
tered for  assistance  with  a  local  employ- 
ment service  office  during  a  program  year  If 
the  Individual— 

'•(A)  registered,  or  renewed  such  Individ- 
ual's registration,  for  assistance  with  the 
office  during  that  program  year;  or 

"(B)  so  registered  or  renewed  such  individ- 
ual's registration  during  a  previous  program 
year  and,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which    the    Secretary    shall    prescribe,    is 


counted  as  still  l)eing  registered  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

"(4)  In  the  assigning  of  local  veterans'  em- 
ployment representatives  on  or  after  July  1. 
1988,  preference  shall  be  given  to  qualified 
eligible  veterans  or  eligible  persons.  Prefer- 
ence shall  be  accorded  first  to  qualified  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans;  then,  if  no 
such  disabled  veteran  is  available,  to  quali- 
fied eligible  veterans:  and,  if  no  such  eligible 
veteran  Is  available,  then  to  qualified  eligri- 
ble  i>ersons. 

"(b)  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives shall— 

"(1)  functionally  supervise  the  providing 
of  services  to  eligible  veterans  and  eligible 
persons  by  the  local  employment  service 
staff; 

"(2)  maintain  regular  contact  with  com- 
munity leaders,  employers,  labor  unions, 
training  programs,  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  (A)  keeping  them 
advised  of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons available  for  employment  and  training, 
and  (B)  keeping  eligible  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble persons  advised  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  training; 

••(3)  provide  directly,  or  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of,  labor  exchange  services  by  local 
employment  service  staff  to  eligible  veter- 
ans and  eligible  persons,  including  intake 
and  assessment,  counseling,  testing,  job- 
search  assistance,  and  referral  and  place- 
ment; 

••(4)  encourage  employers  and  labor 
unions  to  employ  eligible  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble persons  and  conduct  on-the-job  training 
and  apprenticeship  programs  for  such  veter- 
ans and  persons; 

"(5)  promote  and  monitor  the  participa- 
tion of  veterans  In  federally  funded  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  monitor  the 
listing  of  vacant  positions  with  State  em- 
ployment agencies  by  Federal  agencies,  and 
report  to  the  Director  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training  for  the  State  con- 
cerned any  evidence  of  failure  to  provide 
priority  or  other  special  consideration  in  the 
provision  of  services  to  veterans  as  is  re- 
quired by  law  or  regulation; 

'•(6)  monitor  the  listing  of  jobs  and  subse- 
quent referrals  of  qualified  veterans  as  re- 
quired by  section  2012  of  this  title; 

•(7)  work  closely  with  appropriate  Veter- 
ans' Administration  personnel  engaged  in 
providing  counseling  or  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  and  coop- 
erate with  employers  In  identifying  disabled 
veterans  who  have  completed  or  are  partici- 
pating in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing program  under  such  chapter  and  who 
are  In  need  of  employment; 

••(8)  refer  eligible  veterans  and  eligible 
persons  to  training,  supportive  services,  and 
educational  opportunities,  as  appropriate; 

•■(9)  assist,  through  automated  data  proc- 
essing. In  securing  and  maintaining  current 
information  regarding  available  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities: 

•'(10)  cooperate  with  the  staff  of  programs 
operated  under  section  612 A  of  this  title  in 
identifying  and  assisting  veterans  who  have 
readjustment  problems  and  who  may  need 
services  available  at  the  local  employment 
service  office: 

•'(11)  when  requested  by  a  Federal  or 
State  agency,  a  private  employer,  or  a  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veteran,  assist  such 
agency,  employer,  or  veteran  In  identifying 
and  acquiring  prosthetic  and  sensory  aids 
and  devices  needed  to  enhance  the  employ- 
ability  of  disabled  veterans:  and 

••(12)  facilitate  the  provision  of  guidance 
or  counseling  services,  or  both,  to  veterans 


who,  pursuant  to  section  5(b)(3)  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Job  Training  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721 
note),  are  certified  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  such  Act. 

"(c)  Each  local  veterans'  employment  rep- 
resentative shall  be  administratively  respon- 
sible to  the  manager  of  the  local  employ- 
ment service  office  and  shall  provide  re- 
[>orts,  not  less  frequently  than  quarterly,  to 
the  manager  of  such  office  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
for  the  State  regarding  compliance  with 
Federal  law  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
special  services  and  priorities  for  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons. 

"(d)  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  assigned,  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  by  the  administrative 
head  of  the  employment  service  in  each 
State  after  consultation  with  the  Director 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Training.". 

(b)  Definition.— Section  2001  is  am  -led 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 

"(7)  The  term  "local  employment  service 
office'  means  a  service  delivery  point  which 
has  an  intrinsic  management  structure  and 
at  which  employment  services  are  offered  in 
accordance  with  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.". 

(c)  (Clerical  Amendbcent.— The  item  for 
section  2004  in  the  table  of  contents  for 
chapter  41  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"'2004.  Local  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives.". 

SEC  4.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DISABLED  VETERANS' 
OUTREACH  PROGRAM  SPECIALISTS 
AND  LCKAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  41  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  2004  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§  2004A.  Performance  of  disabled  veterans'  out- 
reach program  specialists  and  local  veterans' 

employment  representatives 

•■(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  each  State  employment  agency 
shall  develop  and  apply  standards  for  the 
performance  of  disabled  veterans'  outreach 
program  specialists  appointed  under  section 
2003A(a)  of  this  title  and  local  veterans'  em- 
ployment representatives  assigned  under 
section  2004(b)  of  this  title. 

"(2)(A)  Such  standardls  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  duties  and  functions  specified  in 
section  2003A(b)  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
such  specialists  and  section  2004(b)  (1) 
through  (12)  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
such  representatives. 

'•(B)  In  developing  such  standards,  the 
State  employment  agency— 

•'(i)  shall  take  into  account  (I)  the  proto- 
type developed  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  and  (II)  the  comments  submit- 
ted under  clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph 
by  the  Director  for  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  for  the  State; 

••(il)  shall  submit  to  such  Director  pro- 
posed standards  for  comment;  j 

'•(III)  may  take  Into  account  the  State's 
personnel  merit  system  requirements  and 
other  local  circumstances  and  requirements; 
and 

"(Iv)  may  request  the  assistance  of  such 
Director. 

••(C)  Such  standards  shall  include  as  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  performance  of  such 
a  specialist  the  extent  to  which  the  special- 
ist. In  serving  as  a  case  manager  under  sec- 
tion 14(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721  note),  facilitates 
rates  of  successful  completion  of  training  by 
veterans  participating  In  programs  of  job 
training  under  the  Act. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  State  employment  agencies  or  their 


representatives,  or  both,  shall  provide  to 
such  agencies  a  prototype  of  performance 
standards  for  use  by  such  agencies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  performance  standards  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Each  Director  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training— 

••(i)  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  State 
employment  agency  under  paragraph 
(2)(B)(iv)  of  this  subsection,  provide  appro- 
priate assistance  in  the  development  of  per- 
formance standards, 

•'(ii)  may,  within  30  days  after  receiving 
proposed  standards  under  paragraph 
(2)(B)(il)  of  this  subsection  provide  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  standards,  particu- 
larly regarding  the  consistency  of  the  pro- 
posed standards  with  such  prototype. 

"•(b)(1)  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  and  Assistant  Directors 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
shall  regularly  monitor  the  performance  of 
the  specialists  and  representatives  referred 
to  in  subsection  (aXl)  of  this  section 
through  the  application  of  the  standards  re- 
quired to  be  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(2)  A  Director  for  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  for  a  State  may  submit  to  the 
head  of  the  employment  service  in  the  State 
recommendations  and  comments  in  connec- 
tion with  each  annual  performance  rating 
of  such  specialists  and  representatives  In 
the  SUte.". 

(2)  Each  State  employment  agency  (A) 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  standards 
under  section  2004A  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  as  soon  as  feasible,  and  in 
doing  so  (B)  shall  submit  proposed  stand- 
ards to  the  Director  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  for  the  State  not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  provides  the  agency  with  proto- 
type standards  under  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  of 
such  section,  and  (C)  shall  adopt  final 
standards  not  later  than  90  days  after  sub- 
mitting the  proposed  standards  to  the  Di- 
rector for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing for  comment  under  subsection 
(a)(3)(B)(il)  of  such  section. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  for  sec- 
tion 2004  the  following  new  Item: 

••2004A.  Performance  of  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialists 
and  local  veterans'  employ- 
ment representatives.". 

SEC.  5.  WAIVER  OF  RESIDENCY  REQIIREMENT  FOR 
DIREITORS  AND  ASSISTANT  DIREC- 
TORS FOR  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING. 

Section  2003(b)(1)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  '•(1)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  as 
clauses  (1)  and  (ii),  respectively; 

(3)  In  clause  (1),  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  section,  by  striking  out  "be  an  eli- 
gible veteran"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  be  a  qualified  veteran";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  If.  in  adopting  a  Director  or  Assistant 
Director  for  any  State  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  no 
qualified  veteran  available  who  meets  the 
residency  requirement  in  subparagraph 
(AMD.  the  Secretary  may  appoint  as  such 
Director  or  Assistant  Director  any  qualified 
veteran.". 
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(.PHARING  or  INFORMATION  REGARDING  PO- 
TENTIAL EMPLOYERS. 

1  Setwixn  thk  DKPARTMnrrs  of  DrraNSE 

._.,— Section  2005  is  amended— 
-^  inserting  "(a)"  before  "All";  and 
1  ly  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
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The   heading   of   section    2008   is 
I  to  read  as  follows: 


Cooperation  and  coordination". 

,  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
4ible  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Cooperation  and  coordination.". 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  PERSONNEL. 

Directors  por  VrrERAHS'  Employment 
rRAiNiNC— Section  2003(c)  is  amend- 


n  clause  (1>—  . 
„by  Inserting  "(A)  functionally  super- 
I  he  provision  of  services  to  eligible  vet- 
ii   and  eligible  persons  by  such  system 
s  uch  program  and  their  staffs,  and  (B)" 

•(l)";and 

by  inserting  ",  Including  the  program 

condiicted  under  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 

(Public  Law  98-77;  29  U.S.C.  1721  note)" 

"programs"; 

in  clause  (2).  by  inserting  "and  other- 

to  promote  the  employment  of  eligible 
and  eligible  persons"  after  "oppor- 


(3)  in  clause  (11).  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the«nd; 

(4)  in  clause  (12).  by  striking  out  the 
perl<  d  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
coloi  i;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauies: 


_)  monitor  the  implementation  of  Ped- 
laws  requiring  veterans  preference  in 
yment  and  job  advancement  opportu- 
nities within  the  Federal  Government  and 
.  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
or  other  appropriate  agency,  for  en- 
forcement or  other  remedial  action,  any  evl- 
of  failure  to  provide  such  preference 
provide  priority  or  other  special  con- 
sidehttion  in  the  provision  of  services  to  vet- 
erai  B  as  is  required  by  law  or  regulation; 


"(<3) 
eral 
emp  oyment 
nlties 
repc  It 
men; 


"(14)  monitor,  through  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialists  and  local  vet- 
erans' employment  representatives,  the  list- 
ing of  vacant  positions  with  State  employ- 
ment agencies  by  Federal  agencies,  and 
report  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment or  other  appropriate  agency,  for  en- 
forcement or  other  remedial  action,  any  evi- 
dence of  failure  to  provide  priority  or  other 
special  consideration  in  the  provision  of 
services  to  veterans  as  is  required  by  law  or 
regulation;  and 

"(15)(A)  not  less  frequently  than  annual- 
ly, conduct,  subject  to  subclause  (B)  of  this 
clause,  an  evaluation  at  each  local  employ- 
ment office  of  the  services  provided  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  eligible  persons  and  make 
recommendations  for  corrective  action  as 
appropriate:  and 

"(B)  carry  out  such  evaluations  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  priority:  (I)  offices  that 
demonstrated  less  than  satisfactory  per- 
formance during  either  of  the  two  previous 
program  years,  (II)  offices  with  the  largest 
number  of  veterans  registered  during  the 
previous  program  year,  and  (III)  other  of- 
fices as  resources  permit.". 

(b)  Disabled  Veterans'  Outreach  Pro- 
gram Specialists.— Section  2003A(c)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (4).  by  Inserting  '(including 
part  C  of  title  rv  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (29  W.S.C.  et  seq.))"  after  "pro- 
grams"; 

(2)  in  clause  (6),  by  Inserting  "(including 
the  program  conducted  under  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  (Public  Law  98-77;  29 
U.S.C.  1721  note))"  after  "programs";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(9)  Provision  of  vocational  guidance  or 
vocational  counseling  services,  or  both,  to 
veterans  with  respect  to  veterans'  selection 
of  and  changes  in  vocations  and  veterans' 
vocational  adjustment. 

"(10)  Provision  of  services  as  a  case  man- 
ager under  section  14(b)(lKA)  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  (Public  Law  98-77;  29 
U.S.C.  1721  note).". 

SEC.  8.  national  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
training  SERVICES  INSTITUTE. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Institute.— Section 
2009  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§2009.    National    Veterans'    Employment    and 

Training  Services  Institute 
"(a)  In  order  to  provide  for  such  training 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
vision of  employment,  job-training,  counsel- 
ing, placement,  job-search,  and  related  serv- 
ices to  veterans,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  make  available  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  operate  a  National  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training  Services  Insti- 
tute for  the  training  of  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialists,  local  veterans' 
employment  representatives.  Directors  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training,  and 
Assistant  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  Regional  Administra- 
tors for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing, and  such  other  personnel  involved  in 
the  provision  of  employment,  job-training, 
counseling,  placement,  or  related  services  to 
veterans  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. Including  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  for  attendance  at  the  Institute. 

"(b)  In  implementing  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate, provide,  out  of  program  funds 
designated  for  the  Institute,  training  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  Service 
personnel.  Including  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  to  attend  the  Institute.". 


(b)  Clerical  Amkmdmemt.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  for  sec- 
tion 2009  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"2009.  National  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  Services  Institute.". 

SEC.  9.  STUDY  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  CER- 
TAIN DISABLED  VETERANS  AND  VIET- 
NAM THEATER  VETERANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  41  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"§2OI0A.  Special  unemployment  study 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  shall  conduct,  on  a  bien- 
nial basis,  studies  of  unemployment  among 
special  disabled  veterans  and  among  veter- 
ans who  served  in  the  Vietnam  Theater  of 
Operations  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
promptly  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  studies. 

"(b)  The  first  study  under  this  section 
shall  be  completed  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  41  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  item: 

"'2010A.  Special  unemployment  study.". 

SEC.  10.  SECRETARY'S  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS- 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  2010(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subclauses  (D),  (E), 
and  (F)  as  subclauses  (E),  (P),  and  (G),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subclause  (C)  the 
following: 

"(D)  the  Secretary  of  Education;" 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclauses  (P)  and  (G)  (as  so  redesignated); 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(H)  the  Postmaster  General;  and 

"(1)  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  has  had  Its  request  to  have  a 
representative  on  the  committee  approved 
by  the  Secretary;  and". 

SEC.  II.  VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Counseling.— (1)  Section  14  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Job  Training  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

""(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
program  under  which- 

•"(A)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
a  disabled  veteran's  outreach  program  spe- 
cialist appointed  under  section  2003 A(  a)  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  assigned  as  a 
case  manager  for  each  veteran  participating 
in  a  program  of  job  training  under  this  Act; 
"(B)  the  veteran  has  an  In-person  inter- 
view with  the  case  manager  not  later  than 
60  days  after  entering  Into  a  program  of 
training  under  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  periodic  (not  less  frequent  than 
monthly)  contact  is  maintained  with  each 
such  veteran  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  avoiding 
unnecessary  termination  of  employment, 
(ii)  referring  the  veteran  to  appropriate 
counseling,  if  necessary,  (Hi)  facilitating  the 
veteran's  successful  completion  of  such  pro- 
gram, and  (Iv)  following  up  with  the  em- 
ployer and  the  veteran  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  veteran's  progress  in  the  program 
and  the  outcome  regarding  the  veteran's 
participation  in  and  successful  completion 
of  the  program. 

""(2)  No  case  manager  shall  be  assigned 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A)— 


"(A)  for  a  veteran  If,  on  the  basis  of  a  rec- 
ommendation made  by  a  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialist,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  case 
manager  for  such  veteran:  or 

'"(B)  in  the  case  of  the  employees  of  an 
employer,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(1)  the  employer  has  an  appropriate  and 
effective  employee  assistance  program  that 
is  available  to  all  veterans  participating  in 
the  employer's  programs  of  job  training 
under  this  Act;  or 

"(11)  the  rate  of  veterans'  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  employer's  programs  of  job 
training  under  this  Act,  either  cumulatively 
or  during  the  previous  program  year.  Is  60 
percent  or  higher. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shall  jointly  provide,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble— 

"(A)  a  program  of  counseling  or  other 
services  (to  be  provided  pursuant  to  sub- 
chapter rv  of  chapter  3  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  sections  612A.  2003 A.  and 
2004  of  such  title)  designed  to  resolve  diffi- 
culties that  may  be  encountered  by  veterans 
during  their  training  under  this  Act;  and 

"'(B)  a  program  of  information  services 
under  which— 

"'(i)  each  veteran  who  enters  into  a  pro- 
gram of  job  training  under  this  Act  and 
each  employer  participating  under  this  Act 
is  informed  of  the  supportive  services  and 
resources  available  to  the  veteran  (I)  under 
clauses  (A)  and  (B).  (II)  through  Veterans' 
Administration  counseling  and  career-devel- 
opment activities  (especially.  In  the  case  of  a 
Vietnam-era  veteran,  readjustment  counsel- 
ing services  under  section  612A  of  such  title) 
and  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq.),  and  (III)  through  other  appropriate 
agencies  in  the  community;  and 

"(ID  veterans  and  employers  are  encour- 
aged to  request  such  services  whenever  ap- 
propriate. 

"(c)  Before  a  veteran  who  voluntarily  ter- 
minates from  a  program  of  job  training 
under  this  Act  or  is  involuntarily  terminat- 
ed from  such  program  by  the  employer  may 
be  eligible  to  be  provided  with  a  further  cer- 
tificate, or  renewal  of  certification,  of  eligi- 
bility for  participation  under  this  Act,  such 
veteran  must  be  provided  by  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
with  a  case  manager.". 

(2)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1).  The";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  consul- 
Ution  with  the  Secretary,  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  job-readiness  skills  development 
and  counseling  services  designed  to  assist 
veterans  in  need  of  such  assistance  in  find- 
ing, applying  for,  and  successfully  partici- 
pating in  a  suitable  program  of  job  training 
under  this  Act.  As  part  of  providing  such 
services,  the  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
activities,  to  the  extent  practicable,  with  the 
readjustment  counseling  program  described 
In  section  612A  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  The  Administrator  shall  advise  veter- 
ans participating  under  this  Act  of  the  avail- 
ability of  such  services  and  encourage  them 
to  request  such  services  whenever  appropri- 
ate.". 

(3)(A)  Section  1504(a)(7)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "individual- 
ized"; and 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  (B)  job-readiness 


skills  development  and  counseling  under 
section  l4(a;(2)  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  (29  US.C.  1721  note)  for  a  partici- 
pant in  a  program  of  training  under  such 
Act.". 

(B)  Section  14  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  sub- 
sections inserted  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  the  following: 

"(d)  Payments  made  under  this  Act  pursu- 
ant to  contracts  entered  into  for  the  provi- 
sion of  job-readiness  skills  development  and 
counseling  services  imder  subsection  (a)(2) 
may  only  be  paid  out  of  the  same  account 
used  to  make  payments  under  section 
1504(a)(7)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  amount  paid  out  of  such  accoiuit  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  such  services  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
amount  obligated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
such  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  fiscal  •  "w 
1988  the  amount  shall  not  exceed  5  pe" —at 
of  the  amount  available  to  carry  out  tnls 
Act  on  October  1.  1987.". 

(4)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as 
paragraph  (13);  and 

(B)  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  That,  as  applicable,  the  employer 
will  provide  each  participating  veteran  with 
the  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  pursuant  to  section 
14(b)(1)(A)  during  the  veterans'  normal 
workday.". 

(b)  Discontinuance  of  Approval  of  Par- 
ticipation IN  Programs  of  Employers  With 
Unsatisfactory  Completion  Rates.— Sec- 
tion 11  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  U.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  rate  of  veterans'  successful  comple- 
tion of  an  employer's  programs  of  job  train- 
ing previously  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  dispropor- 
tionately low  because  of  deficiencies  in  the 
quality  of  such  programs,  the  Administrator 
shall  disapprove  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams on  the  part  of  veterans  who  had  not 
begun  such  participation  on  the  date  that 
the  employer  Is  notified  of  the  disapproval. 
In  determining  whether  any  such  rate  is  dis- 
proportionately low  because  of  such  defi- 
ciencies, the  Administrator  shall  take  Into 
account  appropriate  data,  including— 

"(A)  the  quarterly  data  provided  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  number  of  vet- 
erans who  receive  counseling  in  connection 
with  training  under  this  Act,  are  referred  to 
employers  under  this  Act,  participate  in  job 
training  under  this  Act,  complete  such 
training  or  do  not  complete  such  training, 
and  the  reasons  for  noncompletion;  and 

"•(B)  data  compiled  through  the  particular 
employer's  compliance  surveys. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  a  disapproval  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  employer  concerned  the  kind  of 
statement,  opportunity  for  hearing,  and 
notice  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  A  disapproval  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
Administrator  determines  that  adequate  re- 
medial action  has  been  taken.". 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "'There"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  (as  so  designated)— 
(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Administra- 
tion"; 


(11)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
(2)":  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "1987.  and  1988"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  1987.  and  (3) 
$60,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989";  and 

(B)  In  the  final  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"1989"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1991"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

""(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  ob- 
ligated for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  section  8  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  (in- 
cluding funds  so  obligated  which  previously 
had  been  obligated  for  such  purpose  on 
behalf  of  another  veteran  and  were  thereaf- 
ter deobligated)  and  are  later  deobllgated 
shall  Immediately  upon  deobligation  become 
available  to  the  Administrator  for  obligation 
for  such  purpose.  The  further  obligation  of 
such  funds  by  the  Administrator  for  such 
purpose  shall  not  be  delayed,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  any  manner  by  any  officer  or 
employee  in  the  executive  branch.". 

(2)  Deadlines  for  Veterans'  Applications 
AND  Entry  Into  Training.— Section  17  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"time  periods  for  appucation  and 
initiation  of  training 
"Sec.  17.  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  to  an 
employer  under  this  Act— 

"(1)  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  who  initially 
applies  for  a  program  of  job  training  under 
this  Act  after  September  30,  1989;  or  V 

""(2)  for  any  such  program  which  begins 
after  March  31.  1990.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
5(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Sub- 
ject to  section  14(c),  the". 

(f)  Data  on  Participation.— Section  15  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  not  less  fre- 
quent than  quarterly  basis,  collect  and  com- 
pile from  the  heads  of  State  employment 
services  and  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  for  each  State  Informa- 
tion available  to  such  heads  and  Directors, 
and  derived  from  programs  carried  out  in 
their  respective  SUtes,  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  veterans  who  receive  counseling 
services  pursuant  to  section  14,  who  are  re- 
ferred to  employers  participating  under  this 
Act,  who  participate  in  programs  of  job 
training  under  this  Act,  and  who  complete 
such  programs,  and  the  reasons  for  veter- 
ans' noncompletion.". 

SEC  U.  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STUDY  AND 
REPORT. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  provide  for  a  study,  based  on  valid  sta- 
tistical samplings,  of  the  implementation  of 
the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  and  shall 
transmit,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  containing  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  such  study,  including,  to  the  extent 
feasible— 

(1)  a  listing,  by  regional  office  and  by 
State,  of  the  number  of  veterans  placed  in  a 
program  of  job  training  under  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  and  the  percentage  that 
this  number  represents  of  the  total  number 
of  veterans  certified  (not  Including  renewal 
of  certifications),  by  regional  office  and  by 
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STATE  APPROVING  AGENCIES. 

PAYMnrrs.— (1)    Section    1774(a) 


ameni  led— 

(A)  Dy  striking  out  "The"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Sub- 
ject t)  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4)  of  this 
subsei  tion,  the"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(A)"  and  "(B)",  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  p  aragraphs: 

"(2)1  A)  The  Administrator  shall,  effective 
at  th|  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1988,  make 
.  to  SUte  and  local  agencies,  out  of 
available  for  the  payment  of  read- 
benefits,  for  the  reasonable  and 
_,  expenses  of  salary  and  travel  in- 
.  by  employees  of  such  agencies  in  car- 
out  contracts  or  agreements  entered 
inder  this  section  and  for  the  allow- 
for  administrative  expenses  described 
subsection  (b). 

The  Administrator  shall  make  such  a 

to  an  agency  within  a  reasonable 

after   the    agency    has   submitted    a 

pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  this 
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"(C)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  amount  of  any  such  payment 
made  to  an  agency  for  any  period  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  of  salary  and  travel  cer- 
tified by  such  agency  for  such  period  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion plus  the  allowance  for  administrative 
expenses  described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(3)(A)  Each  State  and  local  agency  with 
which  a  contract  or  agreement  Is  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  on  a  monthly  or  quarterly 
basis,  as  determined  by  the  agency,  a  report 
containing  a  certification  of  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  for  salary 
and  travel  by  such  agency  under  such  con- 
tract or  agreement  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  report.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  in 
the  form  and  manner  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  a  quarterly  basis 
which  summarizes— 

"(1)  the  amounts  for  which  certifications 
were  made  by  State  and  local  agencies  in 
the  reports  submitted  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  the 
quarter  for  which  the  report  is  made;  and 
"(ii)  the  amounts  of  the  payments  made  by 
the  Administrator  for  such  quarter  with  re- 
spect to  such  certifications  and  with  respect 
to  administrative  expenses. 

"(4)  The  total  amount  made  available 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  $12,000,000.  For  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  toUl  amount  that  would  be 
made  available  under  this  section  would 
exceed  $12,000,000  except  for  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  that  each  agency  shall  receive  the 
same  percentage  of  $12,000,000  as  the 
agency  would  have  received  of  the  total 
amount  that  would  have  been  made  avail- 
able without  the  llmlUtlon  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

(2)  If  any  payment  is  made  to  SUte  or 
local  approving  agencies  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
for  fiscal  year  1988  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  from  an  account 
other  than  the  account  used  for  payment  of 
readjustment  benefits,  the  account  from 
which  such  payment  was  made  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  account  used  for  pay- 
ment of  readjustment  benefits. 

(b)  Employment  Standards.— ( 1 )  Subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  36  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  following  new  section 
after  section  1774: 

"§1774A.  Evaluation  of  agency  performance; 
qualiricationg  and  performance  of  agency  per- 
sonnel 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall— 
"(1)(A)  conduct.  In  conjunction  with  State 
approving  agencies,  an  armual  evaluation  of 
each  State  approving  agency  on  the  basis  of 
standards  developed  by  the  Administrator 
in  conjunction  with  the  SUte  approving 
agencies,  and  (B)  provide  each  such  agency 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  evalua- 
tion; 

"(2)  take  into  account  the  results  of 
annual  evaluations  carried  out  under  clause 
(1)  when  negotiating  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  contract  or  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 1774  of  this  title: 

"(3)  sup>ervise  functionally  the  provision 
of  course-approval  services  by  SUte  approv- 
ing agencies  under  this  subchapter; 

"(4)  cooperate  with  State  approving  agen- 
cies in  developing  and  implementing  a  uni- 
form  national   curriculum,   to   the   extent 


practicable,  for  training  new  employees  and 
for  continuing  the  training  of  employees  of 
such  agencies,  and  sponsor,  with  the  agen- 
cies, such  training  and  continuation  of 
trsdning;  and 

"(5)  prescribe  prototype  qualification  and 
performance  standards,  developed  In  con- 
junction with  State  approving  agencies,  for 
use  by  such  agencies  in  the  development  of 
qualification  and  performance  standards  for 
State  approving  agency  persoruiel  carrying 
out  approval  responsibilities  under  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 1774(a). 

"(b)(1)  Each  SUte  approving  agency  car- 
rying out  a  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
Administrator  under  section  1774(a)  after 
the  18-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  shall— 

"(A)  apply  qualification  and  performance 
standards  based  on  the  standards  developed 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  make  available  to  any  person,  upon 
request,  the  criteria  used  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  a  contract  or  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  1774(a). 

"(2)  In  developing  and  applying  standards 
described  In  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section, 
the  State  approving  agency  may  take  into 
consideration  the  State's  merit  system  re- 
quirements and  other  local  requirements 
and  conditions. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  as- 
sistance In  developing  such  standards  to  a 
State  approving  agency  that  requests  It."; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  for  section 
1774  in  the  Uble  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter the  following: 

"1774A.  Evaluations  of  agency  performance; 
qualifications  and  performance 
of  agency  personnel". 
(2)   For   purposes   of   Implementing   the 
amendments  made  by  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall,  within  120  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  publish  prototype 
standards  developed  under  section 
1774A(a)(5)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  each  State  approving  agency  shall, 
within  1  year  after  the  Administrator  has 
published  prototype  standards  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  submit  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  a  copy  of  the  standards 
to  be  implemented  by  such  agency  under 
section  1774A(b)(l)(A)  of  such  title;  and 

(C)  the  Administrator  may,  within  30  days 
after  receiving  such  standards  from  an 
agency,  provide  comments  to  the  agency,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  whether  the  State's 
standards  are  consistent  with  the  prototype 
standards  developed  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  1774A(a)(5)  of  such  title. 

(3)  None  of  the  qualification  standards  Im- 
plemented pursuant  to  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  any 
person  employed  by  a  State  approving 
agency  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  long  as  such  person  remains  in  the 
position  in  which  the  person  is  employed  on 
such  date. 

(4)  Section  1771(b){l)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "approving  agency,"  the  first  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
proving agency,  or  falls  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  section  1774(a),". 

(5)  Section  1774(a)(1),  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapters  34  and  35  of 
this  title"  the  first  place  it  appears  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"chapters  30  through  35  of  this  title  and 
chapters  106  and  107  of  title  10"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapters  34  and  35  of 
this  title"  the  second  place  it  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  and  where  It  apppears  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  chapters";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "chapter  32,  34.  35,  or 
36  of  this  title"  in  the  third  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "such  chapters". 

(6)  Section  1782  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "No"  In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1774A  of  this  title,  no". 

SEC.  14.  COMMISSION  ON  VETERANS'  EDUCA'nON 
POLICY. 

Section  320(a)(3)  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Improvement  and  Health-Care  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-576:  100 
SUt.  3248)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Man- 
agement and  Personnel,"  after  "paragraph 
(2)(A),". 

SEC  15.  REVISIONS  OF  NOMENCUATURE. 

(a)  Secretary  of  Labor.— Section  2001  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.". 

(2)  Sections  2002A.  2003(a)  and  (b)(2). 
2005,  2006(a),  2007,  2008,  and  2010(b)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Labor"  each  place  it  appears  except  where 
preceded  by  "Assistant"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2010(b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
2002A(b)  of  this  title,  the". 

(b)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training.— ( 1 ) 
Sections  2000(2).  2002.  2002A,  and  2010(b) 
are  amended  by  Inserting  ""and  Training" 
after  "Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
Training"  after  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment". 

(c)  Directors  for  Veterans'  EImployment 
AND  Training.— (1)  Sections  2003  and 
2003A(b)(2)  are  amended  by  striking  out 

"SUte  Director  for  Veterans'  Employment", 
"SUte  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment", "Assistant  SUte  Director  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment"  and  "'Assistant  SUte  Di- 
rectors for  Veterans'  Employment"  each 
place  those  terms  appear  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training",  "Directors  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training",  ""Assistant 
Director  for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training",  and  "Assistant  Directors  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Training",  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Section  15(c)(2)  of  the  Veterans  Job 
Training  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"State  and  Assistant  State  Directors  for 
Veterans'  Employment"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Directors  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tors for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing". 

(3)(A>  The  heading  of  section  2003  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§2003.    Directors   and   Assistant   Directors   for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training". 
(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2003.  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training.". 


(d)  Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
Service.— Section  2002  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Veterans  Employment  Service"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Service". 

SEC  l«.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  the  provisions  of  and  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Exceptions.— (1)  The  following  provi- 
sions of  or  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1988 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years: 

(A)  Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
2002A  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  2(a)(2)  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2003A  of 
such  title,  as  amended  by  section  2(e)(lKA) 
of  this  Act. 

(C)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
2004(a)  of  such  title,  as  amended  by  section 
3(a)  of  this  Act. 

(D)  Paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  section 
1774(a)  of  such  title,  as  added  by  section 
13(a)(l)of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  and  amendments 
made  by  sections  4  through  11  shall  take 
effect  on  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  '"An  Act  to 
amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to  improve  vet- 
erans' employment,  counseling,  and  job- 
training  services  and  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  tax  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  might  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Dowdy]  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Training, 
and  Employment,  who  has  certainly 
been  involved  with  the  leadership  in 
the  other  body  in  working  out  a  com- 
promise relating  to  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  to  Improve  Employment. 
Counseling  and  Job  Training  Services 
and  Programs  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  espe- 
cially for  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  passage  of  the  compromise 
measure  before  us  which  would  amend 
S.  999.  The  passage  of  this  measure  is 
truly  a  landmark.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  important  provisions  of 
law  regarding  veterans'  employment, 
training,  counseling,  and  State  approv- 


ing agencies  are  being  revised  and  Im- 
proved. 

These  amendments  are  very  effec- 
tive blending  of  three  measures:  H.R. 
1504,  amended,  which  passed  the 
House  on  Jime  30,  1987,  and  was 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  4,  1987;  H.R.  3460.  amended, 
which  passed  the  House  on  October 
27,  1987;  and  S.  999.  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  4,  1987. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  give  and 
take  between  the  House  and  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  regard- 
ing this  measure,  but  I  believe  the 
amendments  we  are  considering  in- 
clude the  best  provisions  of  all  three 
bills. 

The  Joint  Explanatory  Statement, 
which  will  cover  the  agreed-upon  com- 
promise in  detail,  will  be  included  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
There  are  a  few  provisions,  however, 
which  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  House 
amendments  to  S.  999  would  clarify 
the  role  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  as  the  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  veterans'  employment  and 
training  programs.  It  would  further  es- 
tablish the  responsibility  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  to  ensure  that  veterans 
are  fully  served  under  all  DOL  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  all  decisioimiaking  proc- 
esses within  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  affect  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  veterans,  including 
decisions  regarding  the  development, 
administration,  and  implementation  of 
future  programs. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments also  contains  a  provision  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
assign  to  each  region  for  which  the 
Secretary  operates  a  regional  office  a 
representative  of  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Service 
[VETS]  to  serve  as  a  Regional  Admin- 
istrator for  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training.  A  similar  provision  was 
contained  in  H.R.  3460  when  it  first 
passed  the  House  and  in  S.  999  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  As  pointed  out 
in  House  Report  100-387,  which  ac- 
companied H.R.  3460,  this  position  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  manageri- 
al/operational activities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  VETS. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  House 
amendments  would  require  that  nec- 
essary funds  be  made  available  for  use 
in  each  State  to  support  the  required 
number  of  Disabled  Veterans'  Out- 
reach Program  specialists  [DVOP's] 
and  to  support  1,600  Local  Veterans' 
Emplosmaent  Representatives 

[LVER's]  nationwide.  LVER  fimding, 
in  recent  years,  has  been  plagued  by 
arbitrary  budget  reduction  proposals, 
resulting  in  reduced  services  to  veter- 
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Current  law 


Senate  bill 


Bouse  bUl 


Compromise  agreement 


Congressional  intent  that  these 

be  fully  staffed  will  be  ac- 

wlth  the  enactment  of  this 

Although      the      original 

.passed  bill  (H.R.   3460)  would 

used  a  formula  to  establish  the 

number     of     LVER's,     the 

provision  in  S.  999,  which  we 

effectively  accomplishes  our 

of    stabilizing    LVER    staffing 


^ 4  woiild  require  each  State 

oyment   agency   to   develop   and 

standards  for  the  performance 

IP's  and  LVER's  which  are  con- 

with  the  statutory  duties  and 

of  DVOP's  and  LVER's.  It  is 

jxpectation  that  development  and 
•mentation  of  performance  stand- 
will  standardize  the  provision  of 
employment    services    thus 

g  the  differences  in  DVOP 

LVER  functions  which  now  exist 
State  to  State. 

7  of   the   proposed   House 
would    expand    the    re- 

of  Directors  for  Veter- 

Empioyment  and  Training.  Most 
,ly,  this  section  would  clearly 

the  responsibility  of  Direc- 

to  fimctionally  supervise  the  pro- 
n  of  services  to  eligible  veterans 
eligible  persons  by  the  Employ- 
Service  [ES]  system  and  ES 
.  I  want  to  stress  that  the  purpose 
his  provision  is  to  clarify  and 
the   mutually   supportive 

^    which   should   exist   be- 

Pederal  and  State  officials  re- 
f or  the  delivery  of  employ- 
services  to  veterans. 

8  woiild  establish  the  Na- 
Veterans'     Employment     and 

„.„  Services  Institute  [NVETSIl. 

provision  would  codify  this  very 

training  program  which  was 

administratively  in  1986  by 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Employment  and  Training 
the  Honorable  Donald  E. 

The  purpose  of  NVETSI  is 

^ovide  training  to  DVOP's.  LVER's 

other  personnel  involved  in  the 

of  employment,  job  training, 

_,  placement  or  related  serv- 

to  veterans.  As  of  April  23.  1988. 

•ly  2.000  State  agency  personnel 

provide  employment  services  to 

had  been  trained  at  the  Insti- 

This  training  program  is  an  ex- 

of  the  joint  Federal/State  re- 

for  provision  of  veteran's 

services  functioning  at  its 
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best  and  veterans  seeking  employment 
assistance  will  reap  the  benefits  of  this 
strengthened  relationship. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House  amendments— section  11— con- 
tain provisions  which  would  extend 
the  deadline  by  which  a  veteran  must 
apply  to  participate  in  an  on-the-job 
training  program  approved  imder  the 
Veterans  Job  Training  Act  [VJTA]  to 
September  30.  1989.  and  extend  the 
deadline  by  which  a  veteran  partici- 
pant in  VJTA  must  be  enrolled  in  a 
job  training  program  to  March  31. 
1990.  Additionally,  this  section  author- 
izes $60  million  for  the  program  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  an  additional  $60 
million  for  fiscal  year  1989.  VJTA  has 
been  a  uniquely  successful  program, 
assisting  over  60.000  long-term  unem- 
ployed veterans  in  their  efforts  to  find 
permanent  employment.  The  program 
is  further  strengthened  by  other  provi- 
sions included  in  section  11  including 
the  requirement  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  counseling  services  be  provid- 
ed for  veterans  who  encounter  difficul- 
ties during  their  VJTA  training.  Addi- 
tionally, a  program  of  job-readiness 
skills  development,  very  similar  to 
that  which  was  contained  in  H.R. 
1504.  is  included  in  this  section.  Many 
veterans  need  assistance  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  finding,  applying  for.  and 
successfully  participating  in  a  suitable 
program  of  job  training  under  VJTA. 
Such  training  would  be  provided  under 
this  program. 

Section  13  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments would  revise  the  funding  proc- 
ess    for     State     approving     agencies 
[SAAs]  and  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  qualification  and  performance 
standards  for  agency  personnel.  We 
are    particularly    pleased    that    new 
funding    approach,    which    was    con- 
tained in  H.R.  1504.  is  included  in  the 
compromise  amendments.  Under  this 
provision,  the  SAA's  which  have  expe- 
rienced severe  budget  cuts  in  recent 
years,  will  achieve  a  level  of  adequate 
funding  based  on  their  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses.  The  reduced  level 
of   funding   under   which   the   SAA's 
have    been    operating    has    seriously 
threatened  the  ability  of  these  State 
agencies  to  adequately  perform  their 
approval  function.  The  funding  proc- 
ess contained  in  section  13  would  es- 
tablish   a    reasonable    funding    level 
which  will  allow  the  SAA's  to  perform 
their  duties  with  their  usual  high  level 
of  skill  and  professionalism. 


I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Mississippi.  Sonwy 
MoNTGOJOKY,  for  hls  support  for  this 
measure.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee.  Jerry  Solomon  of  New 
York,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Training  and  Employment, 
Chris  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  for  their 
contributions  and  assistance.  Indeed, 
all  members  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  their 
hard  work  on  this  legislation.  I  also 
want  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Alan  Cran- 
ston, and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee.  Prank 
MuRKOWSKi,  and  to  their  excellent 
staffs,  for  their  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  compromise  agree- 
ment. It  has  been  a  pleasure  working 
with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  agreement 
we  reached  with  the  other  body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
proposed  House  amendments  to  S.  999. 
Explanatory  Statement  on  the  Cobcpro- 
MiSE  Agreement  on  S.  999,  H.R.  1504,  H.R. 
3460,  THE  Veterans'  Employment,  Train- 
ing, AND  Counseling  Amendments  of  1988 
This  document  explains  the  provisions  of 
S.  999  as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  August 
4,  1987,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  that 
date  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1504  (hereir 
after  referred  to  as  the   "Senate  bill")  ana 
passed  again  by  the  Senate  on  December  19, 
1987,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3460  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  October 
27.  1987  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "H.R. 
3460").  and  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1504  as 
passed   by   the   House   on  June   30,    1987. 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "H.R.  1504").  and 
the  provisions  of  a  compromise  agreement 
as  noted  b^ow,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  agreements  reached  between  the  Com- 
mittees, and  minor  drafting,  technical,  and 
clarifying  changes. 

NOBIEWCLATORE 

The  Committees  note  that  both  the 
Senate  and  House  (H.R.  3460)  bills  and  the 
compromise  agreement  would  make  changes 
In  the  nomenclature  for  various  positions 
and  entitles.  To  simplify  the  references  to 
those  positions  and  entities  in  this  docu- 
ment, references  to  them  are  adopted  in  the 
compromise  agreement.  The  following  table 
shows  the  nomenclature  currently  used  in 
title  38  and  the  nomenclature  used  in  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  and  in  the  compro- 
mise agreement,  together  with  the  acro- 
nyms used  in  this  document: 


Current  law 


Senate  bUl 


House  bill 


Compromise  agreement 


AsBstant 

a  IS' 


Vet  erans' 


State 


Secretary   for   Veter-    Assistant   Secretary    for   Veter- 
•  Employment.                            ans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing. 
E^mployment  Service Same 


Same Same  CASVETl. 


..do. 


Veterans'       Employment      and 

Training  Service  [VETSl. 

Director  for  veterans' Em-    State  Director  for  Veterans' Em-    Director  for  Veterans'  Employ-    Same  [DVETl. 

ployment  and  Training.  ment  and  Training. 


p  oyment. 


Assistant  State  Director  for  Vet-    Assistant  State  Director  for  Vet-    Assistant  Director  for  Veterans'    Same  [ADVETl. 
erans'  Employment.  erans'  Emplojrment  and  Train-        Employment  and  Training. 

ing.  

Not  applicable Regional  Director  for  Veterans'    Regional  Administrator  for  Vet-    Same  [RAVETl. 

Employment  and  Training.  erans'  Employment  and  Train- 

ing. 


In  addition,  this  document  uses  the  term 
State  employment  agency  (SEA)  for  the 
entity  described  in  chapter  41  of  title  38  as 
the  "public  employment  service  system"  and 
"employment  service". 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Section  2  of  the  compromise  agreement 
would  amend  section  2002A  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  office  of 
the  ASVET,  to  consolidate  in  that  section, 
with  revisions,  various  provisions  of  chapter 
41  of  title  38  relating  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to 
programs  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  provision  of  services  designed 
to  meet  the  employment,  job-training,  and 
related  needs  of  eligible  veterans  and  the 
spouses  or  surviving  spouses  of  certain  vet- 
erans xnd  of  service  personnel  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action  or  prisoners  of  war. 

A.  Responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
Senate  bilL  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)  of 
S.  999)  would  amend  section  2002A  of  title 
38  to  Incorporate  In  a  new  subsection  (b)(1) 
the  requirement  in  sections  2003A(a)  and 
(b),  2006(a)  and  (b),  and  2009(a)  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  carry  out  various  veter- 
ans' employment  and  training  programs 
through  the  ASVET  except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  (it  would  be  so  expressly 
provided  only  In  section  2010(b)(1)  of  title 
38  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  section  10 
of  this  measure).  The  current-law  require- 
ments for  the  Secretary  to  act  through  the 
ASVET  would  be  expanded  to  Include  (a) 
the  carrying  out  of  all  the  provisions  of 
chapter  41  of  title  38,  relating  to  veterans' 
employment,  job-training,  and  related  serv- 
ices; and  (b)  the  administration  of  all  veter- 
ans' employment  and  training  programs. 

Hotise  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  Is  substantively  identical  to  the 
Senate  bill  except  that  it  would  add  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  carry  out 
through  the  ASVET  chapter  43  of  title  38, 
relating  to  veterans'  reemployment  rights, 
as  well  as  chapter  41. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a),  contains  the  Senate 
provision  with  the  House  modification. 

B.  Cooperative  arrangements 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 
would  amend  section  2002A  to  incorporate 
In  a  new  subsection  (b)  (2)  a  requirement, 
derived  from  section  2009(a)(2),  that  the 
Secretary,  In  order  to  make  maximum  use 
of  available  resources  encourage  all  veter- 
ans' employment  and  training  programs  and 
all  grantees  under  such  programs  to  enter 
into  cooperative  arrangements  with  private 
Industry  and  business  concerns  (Including 
small  business  concerns),  educational  Insti- 
tutions, trade  associations,  and  labor  unions. 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  Is  substantively  Identical  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

Comprom,ise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 


C.  Coordination  and  consultation  toith  the 

Administrator 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 
would  amend  section  2002A  to  Incorporate 
In  a  new  subsection  (b)  (3)  a  requirement, 
derived  from  section  2009(a)(3),  that  the 
Secretary  ensure  that  maximum  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  are  achieved  In  provid- 
ing services  and  assistance  to  eligible  veter- 
ans under  all  veterans'  employment  and 
training  programs  and  through  all  grantees 
under  each  such  program  by  coordinating 
and  consulting  with  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  (a)  programs  conducted  under 
provisions  of  title  38  other  than  chapter  41, 
with  particular  emphasis  in  coordination  of 
such  program  with  readjustment  counseling 
activities  carried  out  under  section  61 2 A,  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-job  training  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  section  1787,  and 
rehabilitation  and  training  activities  carried 
out  under  chapter  31;  and  (b)  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721  note) 
(VJTA). 

House  bm  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  is  substantively  Identical  to  the 
Senate  bill  except  that  it  excludes  the  refer- 
ence to  the  VJTA  as  a  program  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
coordinate  and  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  the 
Senate  provision. 

D.  Coordination  of  job  placement  activities 
Senate  bUl  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 

would  amend  section  2002A  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  job  placement  ac- 
tivities are  carried  out  in  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  appropriate  SEA  officials. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  is  substantively  identical  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

E.  Requirements  to  make  funds  available  for 
Disabled  Veterans'  Outreach  Program  Spe- 
cialists (DVOPsJ  and  Local  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Representatives  (LVERs) 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 

would  amend  sections  2002A  and  2003A,  re- 
lating to  funding  for  the  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialists  (DVOPs),  so  as 
to  (a)  recodify  in  a  new  subsection  (b)(5)  of 
section  2002A  the  provisions  In  section 
2003(a)(1)  requiring  the  Secretary  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
F>enses  of  DVOPs  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  set  forth  in  section  2003A(aK2)  of 
current  law  (section  2003A(a)(l)  as  proposed 
to  be  amended)  and  to  add  a  similar  require- 
ment that  funds  be  made  available  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  local  veterans'  em- 
ployment representatives  (LVERs)  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  funding  formu- 
la for  LVERs  (as  explained  below  In  the  dis- 
cussion under  the  heading  "Local  Veterans' 
Employment  Represenatives  (LVERS)";  (b) 
require  specifically  that  such  funding  In- 
clude amounts  for  the  training,  travel,  sup- 
plies, and  fringe  benefits  of  DVOPs  and 
LVERs,  Including  the  reasonable  expenses 


and  per  diem  for  attendance  at  the  National 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  Insti- 
tute (NVETSI)  proposed  to  be  established 
under  a  new  section  2010A  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  Senate  bill);  and  (c)  make  the 
funding  requirement  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  new  subsection  (c)(2)  of  section 
2002A  requiring  that  the  Secretary,  in  de- 
termining the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
grant  or  contract  under  which  funds  are 
made  available  In  a  State,  take  into  account 
the  evaluation  of  local  employment  service 
offices  (LESOs)  In  the  State  carried  out  by 
the  DVETs  and  ADVETs.  as  proposed  to  be 
required  by  new  section  2003(0(13)  (dis- 
cussed below  under  the  heading  "responsi- 
bilities op  personnel"),  and  the  results  of 
the  Secretary's  monitoring  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  funds  provided  for  use  In  the 
State: 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (sections  2(a) 
and  5(a)  of  H.R.  3406)  would  (a)  amend  sec- 
tion 2004  of  title  38  to  add  a  requirement 
that  funds  be  made  available  for  LVERs  In 
accordance  with  a  proposed  formula  for 
LVER  funding  (discussed  below  under  the 
heading  "Local  Veterans'  Employment 
Representatives");  (b)  in  a  proposed  new 
section  2009  (discussed  below  under  the 
heading  "National  Veterans'  Employment 
AND  Training  SERvicEii  Institute")  require 
that  the  Secretary  make  funding  available 
for  the  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  for 
DVOPs  and  LVERs  (and  various  other  per- 
sonnel) to  attend  the  NVETSI;  and  (c)  re- 
quire the  Secretary,  in  determining  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  grant  or  contract 
under  which  funds  are  made  avaUable  in  a 
State  to  carry  out  section  2003A.  relating  to 
DVOPs,  or  section  2004,  relating  to  LVERs, 
to  (1)  take  into  account  the  results  of  the 
following  monitoring  activities,  all  of  which 
would  be  required  by  section  2002A  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  the  House  bill:  (1) 
the  Secretary's  monitoring  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  funds  provided  for  use  in  the 
State,  of  the  appointment  of  DVOPs  and  as- 
signment of  LVERs,  and  of  the  participa- 
tion of  qualified  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  and  other  Federal  and  Federal- 
ly-funded employment  and  training  pro- 
grams and  (2)  the  monitoring  of  Depart- 
ment of  Labor-funded  veterans'  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  by  the  Region- 
al Administrators  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  (a  position  which  would 
be  provided  for  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse 
bills  and  compromise  agreement  in  provi- 
sions described  below  under  the  heading  "I. 
Regional  Administrators  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training"). 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  the 
Senate  provisions. 

F.  Distribution  and  use  of  funds  for  DVOPs 
and  LVERs 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 
would  amend  sections  2002A  and 
2003A(a)(5).  providing  that  the  distribution 
and  use  of  funds  provided  to  a  State  for 
DVOPs  shall  be  subject  to  the  continuing 
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Hduse  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  a  substantively  identical 
prov  sion  except  that  the  title  of  the  posi- 
tion would  be  changed  to  Regional  Admlnls 
traU  r  for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train 
ing  JrAVET)  and  that  each  RAVET  would 


be  required  to  be  responsible  for  (a)  ensur- 
ing the  promotion,  operation  and  implemen- 
tation of  all  veterans'  employment  and 
training  programs  and  services  within  the 
region:  (b)  ensuring  proper  veterans'  em- 
ployment under  Federal  contracts  within 
the  region;  (c)  protecting  and  advancing  vet- 
erans' reemployment  rights  within  the 
region;  and  (d)  coordinating,  monitoring, 
and  providing  technical  assistance  on  veter- 
ans' employment  and  training  programs 
with  respect  to  all  Department  of  Labor 
grantees  within  the  region. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion as  modified  by  the  House  bill  and  with 
amendments  providing  for  RAVETs  to 
•monitor"  rather  than  "ensure"  Federal 
contractors'  compliance  with  their  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  veterans'  employment. 
J.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans' 

Employment  and  Training 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2002A  to 
add  a  new  subsection  (c)  establishing  statu- 
torily (the  position  having  already  been  es- 
tablished administratively)  the  position  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
(DASVET)  within  the  Senior  Executive 
Service;  requiring  that  the  DASVET  be  an 
eligible  veteran;  and  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  a  DASVET  In  accordance  with 
section  3393  of  title  5,  relating  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  career  appointees,  no  later 
than  the  beginning  of  program  year  1989. 
Senate  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  No  provision. 

K.  Budgeting 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(b)) 
would   amend  section   2006(a)  of  title   38, 
under  which  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  In- 
clude In  the  Department  of  Labor's  arinual 
budget  funds  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  chapters  41,  42,  and  43  of  title  38,  in- 
cluding amounts  necessary  for  the  numbers 
of  DVOPs  required  by  the  DVOP  funding 
formula  in  section  2003A  and  to  Include  In 
the  budget  submission  a  separate  listing  of 
the  proposed  number  of  DVOPs  by  State,  so 
as  to  require  that  (a)  the  budget  Include 
funding  (1)  for  LVERs  in  accordance  with 
the  new  LVER  funding  formula  (proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  2(a),  discussed  above, 
of  the  Senate  bill).  (2)  for  the  NVETSI  (pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  section  8,  dis- 
cussed below,  of  the  Senate  bill),  and  (3)  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  DVOPs  and  LVERs 
for  training,  travel,  supplies,  and  fringe  ben- 
efits. Including  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
for   attending   the   NVETSI;   and   (b)   the 
budget  submission   Include  (1)  a  separate 
listing  of  LVERs  by  State,  and  (2)  informa- 
tion demonstrating  the  compliance  of  the 
budget  submission  with  the  funding  formu- 
las for  DVOPs  and  LVERs  and  the  require- 
ment to  provide  funding  for  the  NVETSL 

House  bUl  The  House  bill  (section  3(b)  of 
H.R.  3460)  is  substantively  identical  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(b))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

L.  Use  of  administrative  funds 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(c)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2006(d)  of 
title  38.  under  which  funds  available  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  chap- 
ter 41  are  precluded  from  being  made  avail- 
able for  any  other  purpose  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  based  on  a  dem- 
onstrated lack  of  need  for  the  funds  for  ad- 
ministering chapter  41.  so  as  to  repeal  the 


exception  permitting  the  use  of  the  funds 
for  a  non-chapter  41  purpose. 

Senate  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(c))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 


LOCAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


M.  Reporting  requirements 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(c)) 
would  amend  section  2007(c)  of  title  38,  re- 
lating to  an  annual  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Congress  on  the  success  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  SEAs  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  41  and  on  activities  car- 
ried out  under  section  2003A  (DVOPs).  so  as 
to  (a)  provide  for  the  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress; (b)  specify  that  the  report  would  be 
due  on  February  1  of  each  year;  (c)  delete 
the  existing  requirement  that  the  report  In- 
clude any  determination  made  under 
present  section  2004  which  section  3(c)  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  amend  to  delete  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  allow,  based  upon  a 
demonstrated  lack  of  need,  an  LVER  not  to 
be  assigned  to  the  staff  of  a  local  employ- 
ment service  office  (LESO);  (d)  also  require 
a  report  on  activities  under  section  2004 
(LVERs);  and  (e)  require  that  the  report 
contain  information  on  the  operation  of 
programs  for  the  provision  of  employment 
and  training  services  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  veterans.  Including  (1)  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  proposed  new 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2002A  (described 
above  under  the  heading  "administration 

or    EMPLOYMENT    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS"). 

(2)  the  efficiency  with  which  services  were 
provided  under  such  programs,  and  (3)  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislative  action 
relating  to  veterans'  employment.  Including 
the  need  for  any  changes  in  the  formulas 
governing  the  appointment  of  DVOPs  and 
assignment  of  LVERs,  and  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  the  support  of  DVOPs  and 
LVERs.  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
Site. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(d)  of 
H.R.  3460)  Is  substantively  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill  with  the  exceptions  that  the 
House  bill  would  (a)  make  the  report  due  on 
December  1  of  each  year,  (b)  require  that 
the  report  include  a  comparison  of  the  job 
placement  rates  for  eligible  veterans,  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era.  certain  categories  of 
veterans  with  servlce-cormected  disabilities, 
and  eligible  persons  who  registered  for  as- 
sistance with  the  public  employment  system 
with  the  job  placement  rate  for  nonveterans 
so  registered  for  assistance  in  each  State, 
and  (c)  not  make  specific  reference  to  the 
possible  need  for  changes  in  the  formulas 
for  the  appointment  of  DVOPs  and  assign- 
ment of  LVERs.  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  their  support. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(d))  contains  the  House 
provision  with  amendments  requiring  that 
(a)  job-placement-rate  comparisons  be  made 
according  to  age  groups:  (b)  changing  from 
December  1  to  February  1  the  annual  dead- 
line for  the  Secretary  to  report  annually  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
(c)  providing  for  the  reports  to  be  based  on 
program  years  (July  1  through  June  30) 
rather  than  fiscal  years;  and  (d)  restoring 
the  Senate  bUl's  reference  to  the  possible 
need  for  changes  in  the  formulas. 


Present  section  2004  of  title  38  provides 
that,  except  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated 
lack  of  need  for  services,  the  administrative 
head  of  the  employment  service  in  each 
State  must  assign  one  or  more  employees, 
preferably  eligible  veterans  or  eligible  per- 
sons, to  the  staffs  of  local  employment  serv- 
ice offices,  whose  services  must  be  fully  de- 
voted to  discharging  the  duties  prescribed 
for  DVETs  and  AssUtant  DVETs. 

Major  provisions  in  section  3(a)  of  the 
compromise  agreement  would  amend  sec- 
tion 2004  to  establish  formulas  for  the  as- 
signment of  LVERs  and  for  the  funding  and 
allocation  of  funding  for  LVERs,  provide  for 
preferences  in  the  assignment  of  LViijKs. 
and  delineate  the  responsibilities  of  LVERs. 

A.  LVER  funding  formula 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  of  title  38.  relat- 
ing to  the  assignment  to  LESO  staffs  of  em- 
ployees (LVERs)  whose  services  are  fully  de- 
voted to  discharging  the  duties  of  veterans' 
employment  representatives,  to  require  that 
(a)  the  Secretary,  beginning  with  FY  1988, 
make  available  to  the  States  funds  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  assignment  of  1,600 
full-time  LVERs  nationwide,  plus  the  fund- 
ing necessary  to  support  the  States'  admin- 
istration of  the  LVER  program;  (b)  the 
funds  be  allocated  to  the  States  (Including 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  so  that  each  State  re- 
ceives funding  for  the  number  of  LVERs  It 
had  on  January  1,  1987,  for  which  funds 
were  provided  under  chapter  41  (1,379 
LVERs  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor)  plus  one  additional  LVER:  (c)  the  al- 
location of  funds  for  the  remaining  LVER 
positions  up  to  1,600  be  made  pursuant  to  a 
formula  whereby  each  State  would  receive  a 
percentage  of  those  funds  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  ( 1 )  the  State's  percentage  of  total  na- 
tional veteran  population,  (2)  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  of  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons registered  with  LESOs  nationwide  who 
are  registered  with  LESOs  In  the  State,  and 
(3)  the  State's  percentage  of  the  number  of 
full-service  LESOs  nationwide;  and  (d)  each 
State's  allocation  also  Include  funds  for  the 
reasonable  administrative  expenses  Associat- 
ed with  the  number  of  LVERs  for  which  it 
Is  receiving  funds. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  2(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2004  to  pre- 
scribe an  LVER  funding  formula  under 
which  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  available  during  each  fiscal  year  for 
use  In  each  State  an  amount  sufficient  to 
support  (a)  one-third  of  a  full-time  LVER 
for  each  1,400  eligible  veterans  or  eligible 
persons  who  were  registered  for  assistance 
as  of  the  end  of  the  program  year  Immedi- 
ately preceding  that  fiscal  year:  (b)  one- 
third  of  a  full-time  LVER  for  each  25.000 
veterans  who  were  residing  in  the  State  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year;  and  (c) 
one-third  of  a  full-time  LVER  for  every 
LESO  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  any  event,  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
each  State  would  be  required  to  be  provided 
an  amount  sufficient  to  support  the  number 
of  LVERs  in  that  State  as  of  April  1.  1987. 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  number  of 
LVERs  under  this  formula,  fractions  would 
be  required  to  be  rounded  up  to  the  nearest 
one-half  or  whole  number. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  the 
Senate  provision. 


The  Committees  note  their  concerns  re- 
garding the  remoteness  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions from  employment  and  training  serv- 
ices and  Native  Americans'  resulting  lack  of 
access  to  such  services.  The  Committees 
direct  that  the  ASVET  consult  with  the  di- 
rectors of  SEAs  In  Arizona  and  South 
Dakota  and  in  other  States  with  substantial 
populations  of  Native  Americans  living  on 
reservations  who  are  veterans,  so  that  maxi- 
mum consideration  Is  given  to  the  goal  of 
furnishing  those  veterans  with  employment 
and  training  services — either  Itinerant  or 
full-time  services— commensurate  with  their 
needs.  Such  assignments  would,  of  course, 
be  made  from  the  number  of  LVERs  allocat- 
ed to  the  State  in  which  the  reservation  is 
located. 

B.  Assignment  of  LVERs 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  to  require  that 
the  LVERs  allocated  to  each  State  be  as- 
signed to  LESOs  by  the  administrative  head 
of  the  SEA.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
DVET.  so  that  as  nearly  as  practicable  each 
IiESO  with  at  least  1.100  veteran/eliglble- 
person  registrants  would  have  a  full-time 
LVER;  one  additional  LVER  would  be  as- 
signed for  each  1,500  additional  registrants 
above  the  initial  1,100  registrants;  and  one 
half-time  LVER  would  be  assigned  to  each 
LESO  at  which  at  least  350  but  less  than 
1,000  such  individuals  are  registered.  At  an 
LESO  with  fewer  than  350  such  registrants, 
the  head  of  the  office  would  be  responsible 
for  ensuring  compliance  with  provisions  in 
existing  law  requiring  priority  services  for 
veterans  and  priority  referral  of  veterans  to 
Federal  contractors. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  2(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2004  to  re- 
quire that  the  assignment  of  LVERs  to 
LESOs  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  employ- 
ment service  In  the  State  after  consultation 
with  the  DVET. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  (a)  the 
Senate  provision  establishing  a  numerical 
formula  for  assigning  LVERs  to  LESOs;  (b) 
the  House  provision  requiring  that  the  as- 
signment of  LVERs  in  a  State  be  made  by 
the  head  of  the  SEA  after  consultation  with 
the  DVETs;  (c)  an  amendment  to  section 
2002A  requiring  that,  before  approving  a 
grant  or  contract  under  which  funds  are 
made  available  In  a  state  under  new  subsec- 
tion (b)(5)  of  new  section  2002A  In  order  to 
carry  out  section  2003A(a)  or  2004(a)  and 
(b)  of  title  38.  the  Secretary  obtain  the 
funding  recipient's  certification  that  it  will 
comply  with  all  provisions  in  chapter  41  of 
this  title;  and  (d)  an  amendment  to  revise 
the  provision  relating  to  LESOs  with  fewer 
than  350  such  veteran/ellglble-person  regis- 
trants so  as  to  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
any  Wagner-Peyser  Act  employment  serv- 
ices delivery  point  other  than  an  LESO  with 
350  or  more  such  registrants— rather  than 
only  at  an  LESO  with  less  than  350  such 
registrants— the  head  employee  at  the  serv- 
ices delivery  point  would  have  the  specified 
responsibility  with  respect  to  services  for 
veterans. 

The  Committees  intend  that  the  annual 
evaluations  of  LESOs  include  an  evaluation 
of  compliance  with  the  formula  for  assign- 
ing LVERs. 

C.  Definition  of  "registered" 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  to  provide  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  formula  for  the  allo- 
cation of  LVERs,  an  individual  would  be 
considered  to  be  registered  for  assistance 


with  an  LESO  during  a  program  year  if  the 
individual  either  registered,  or  renewed  his 
or  her  registration,  for  assistance  with  the 
office  during  that  program  year  or  regis- 
tered or  renewed  his  or  her  registration 
with  that  office  during  a  previous  program 
year  and.  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
prescribe,  is  counted  as  still  being  registered 
for  administrative  purposes. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  2(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  a  substantively  identical 
provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

D.  Preference  in  assignments  of  LVERs 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  to  require  that 
persons  assigned  as  LVERs  after  September 
30.  1987.  be  veterans  and  that  preference  In 
the  assignment  of  LVERs  be  given  to  quali- 
fied veterans  with  servlce-cormected  disabil- 
ities which  are  compensable  or  for  which 
they  were  discharged.  Under  current  law, 
persons  assigned  as  LVER's  are  to  be  "pref- 
erably eligible  veterans  or  eligible  persons". 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  amendments  (a)  deleting  any  ref- 
erence to  eligible  veteran  or  person  status  as 
a  qualification  for  an  LVER  assignment  but 
requiring  that  preference  in  the  assign- 
ments be  given  to  qualified  eligible  veterans 
or  eligible  persons  in  the  following  order.  (1) 
qualified  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans. (2)  qualified  veterans,  and  (3)  qualified 
eligible  persons;  and  (b)  delaying  (to  July  1, 
1988)  the  effective  date  of  the  preference 
requirement. 

E.  Definition  of  Local  Employment  Service 
Office  (LESO) 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (secMon  2(b)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2001  of  title 
38,  relating  to  definitions  of  certain  terms 
used  in  chapter  41,  to  add  a  provision  defin- 
ing the  term  "local  employment  service 
office"  as  a  service  delivery  point  which  has 
an  intrinsic  management  structure  and  at 
which  employment  services  are  offered  in 
accordance  with  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Senate  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(b))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  Committees  Intend  that  a  satellite 
office  not  be  considered  to  be  an  LESO.  but 
rather  a  part  of  the  LESO  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  It. 

F.  Responsibilities  of  LVERs 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  to  require  that 
work  of  LVERS  be  fully  devoted  to— 

(a)  providing,  or  facilitating  the  provision 
of.  counseling  services  to  veterans  who  are 
certified  as  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
VJTA  program:  and 

(b)  discharging  at  the  local  level  the 
duties  of  DVETs  and  ADVETs  as  provided 
in  section  2003(c)(1)(B)  and  (c)(2)  through 
(12)  of  title  38.  which  (as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  section  T(a)  of  the  Senate  bill, 
discussed  below)  are  to— 

(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  registration  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  in  LESOs  for  suit- 
able types  of  employment  and  training  and 
for  counseling  and  placement  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  in  employment 
and  training  programs,  including  VJTA; 
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(11),  and  (12).  above,  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  item  (5),  "community  leaders"  is 
added  to  the  group  with  which  contact  is  to 
be  matatataed;  with  respect  to  item  (8), 
LVER's  would  be  required  to  "monitor" 
rather  than  "supervise"  the  listings  and  re- 
ferrals; and,  with  respect  to  item  (12).  a 
"service-coimected  disabled  veteran"  would 
be  added  to  those  who.  upon  request,  are  to 
be  assisted.  The  other  duties  would  b«  — 

(a)  to  supervise  functionally  the  provision 
of  services  to  eUgible  veterans  and  eligible 
persons  by  LESO  staff: 

(b)  to  provide  directly,  or  facilitate  the 
provision  of,  labor  exchange  services  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  persons  ta  LESOs,  includ- 
tag  tatake  and  assessment,  counseling,  test- 
tag.  Job-search  assistance,  and  referral  and 
placement: 

(c)  to  promote,  faciliUte,  and  monitor  the 
participation  of  veterans  in  Federal  and 
Federally-funded  employment  and  trataing 
programs,  and  monitor  the  listtag  of  vacant 
positions  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  by  Federal  agencies  as  re- 
quired by  section  3327  of  title  5; 

(d)  to  refer  eligible  veterans  and  persons 
to  traintag,  supportive  services,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  as  appropriate:  and 

(e)  to  assist,  through  electronic  data  proc- 
esstag,  in  securing  and  matatetatag  current 
information  regardtag  available  employ- 
ment and  tratatag  opportunities. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  would  prescribe  the 
duties  of  LVERs  as  specified  ta  the  House 
bill  except  that  (1)  in  the  provision  de- 
scribed ta  item  (c),  LVERs  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  "facilitate"  veterans'  participa- 
tion, the  reference  to  Federal  programs 
would  be  deleted,  and  a  requirement  would 
be  added  for  LVERs  to  report  to  the  DVET 
or  ADVET  concerned  any  evidence  of  fail- 
ures to  provide  veterans  with  the  priority  or 
other  special  consideration  required  by  law 
or  regulation:  and  (2)  a  requirement  would 
be  added  for  LVERs  to  facilitate  the  provi- 
sion of  guidance  and  counseltag  services  for 
veterans  certified  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  VJTA. 

The  Committees  do  not  tatend  that  the 
listtag  of  LVERs'  duties  in  section  2004(b) 
preclude  the  assignment  of  additional  duties 
to  LVERs  when  necessary  under  unusual 
circumstances. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  DISABLED  VETERANS'  OUT- 
REACH PROGRAM  SPECIALISTS  AND  LOCAL  VET- 
ERANS' EMPLOYJCENT  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  Development  and  application  of 
performance  standards 
SenaU  bill  The  Senate  bUl  (section  4(a)) 
would  amend  chapter  41  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 2004A,  subsection  (a)  of  which  would 
(a)  require  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  SEAs  or  their  representatives,  or  both, 
to  prescribe,  and  provide  for  the  implemen- 
Ution  of.  standards  for  the  performance  of 
DVOPs  and  LVERs  and  monitor  the  activi- 
ties of  DVOPs  and  LVERs;  (b)  require  that 
the  standards  provide  for  the  effective  per- 
formance at  the  local  level  of  the  statutory 
duties  of  DVOPs  and  LVERs  and  include  as 
one  of  the  measures  of  a  DVOP's  perform- 
ance the  extent  to  which  the  DVOP,  while 
serving  ta  the  capacity  of  a  case  manager 
under  section  14(b)(lKA)  of  VJTA  (as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  11(b)(1)  of 
the  Senate  bill  (discussed  below)),  facilitates 
rates     of     successful     trataing-completion 
under  VJTA:  and  (c)  authorize  the  ASVET, 
in  entering  tato  an  agreement  with  a  State 
for  the  provision  of  DVOP  or  LVER  fund- 
ing, personally  to  make  exceptions  to  the 


standards  to  take  tato  account  local  condi- 
tions and  circumstances. 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  4(a)(1))  would  amend 
chapter  41  to  add  a  new  section  2004A  under 
which  each  SEA  would  be  required  to  devel- 
op and  apply  DVOP  and  LVER  performance 
standards  which  are  consistent  with  the 
statutory  duties  and  functions  of  DVOPs 
and  LVERs  and  include  as  a  measure  of  a 
DVOPs  performance  the  extent  to  which 
the  DVOP,  as  a  VJTA  case  manager,  facili- 
tates successful  VJTA  training-completion 
rates.  In  developtag  the  standards,  each 
SEA  would  be  required  to  take  into  account 
model  standards  (which  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  develop  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  SEAs  or  their  representatives) 
and  any  comments  of  the  DVET  concerned 
(to  whom  the  SEA  would  be  required  to 
aubmit  the  proposed  standards  for  a  30-day 
comment  period)  and  would  be  authorized 
to  take  into  account  the  State's  personnel 
merit  system  requirement  and  other  local 
circumstances  and  requirements  and  to  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  the  DVET  (who, 
upon  request,  would  be  required  to  provide 
appropriate  assistance).  A  freestanding  pro- 
vision in  the  compromise  agreement  (section 
4(b))  would  require  each  SEA  to  develop 
and  promulgate  the  standards  as  quickly  as 
feasible  and  to  submit  the  proposed  stand- 
ards to  the  DVET  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  pro- 
vides it  with  the  prototype  standards  and  to 
adopt  final  standards  not  later  than  60  days 
after  recelvtag  the  DVET's  comments. 

The  Committees  expect  SEAs  to  develop 
DVOP  position  descriptions  which  are  based 
on  the  standards  developed  for  DVOPs'  per- 
formance and  consistent  with  their  duties 
and  functions  as  set  forth  in  sections 
2003A(b)  of  title  38. 

B.  Monitoring  of  compliance  loith 
performance  standards 
Senate  biU:  The  Senate  bill  (section  4(a)). 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 2004A  (described  above),  would  (a)  re- 
quire that  DVETs  and  ADVETs  regularly 
monitor  the  performance  of  DVOPs  and 
LVERs  through  the  application  of  the  per- 
formance standards:  and  (b)  require  each 
DVET  (or  the  DVET's  designee)  to  submit 
to  the  head  of  the  SEA  recommendation 
and  comments  ta  connection  with  each 
annual  performance  rattag  of  a  DVOP  or 
LVER  in  the  State. 
House  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  4(aKl))  contains  this 
provision  with  amendments  authorlztag 
rather  than  requiring  the  DVET  to  submit 
the  recommendations  and  comments  and 
deleting  the  express  reference  to  a  designee 
of  the  DVET  submitting  the  recommenda- 
tions and  comments. 

The  Committees  tatend  that  the  DVET's 
and  ADVET's  monitoring  of  the  perform- 
ance of  DVOPs  and  LVERs  taclude  but  not 
be  limited  to  (a)  a  review  of  quarterly  re- 
ports provided  to  DVETs  under  new  section 
2004(c)  of  title  38  with  respect  to  Federal 
law  and  regulations  with  respect  to  special 
services  and  priorities  for  veterans  and 
other  eligible  persons;  and  (b)  the  annual 
evaluations,  under  new  clause  (13)  of  section 
2003(c).  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
LESO  ta  question  to  eligible  veterans  and  el- 
igible persons. 
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WAIVXR  OF  RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DI- 
RSCTORS  AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  VETER- 
ANS' EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  5) 
would  amend  section  2003(b)  of  title  38, 
which  requires  that,  at  the  time  of  appotat- 
ment.  a  DVET  or  ADVET  be  an  eligible  vet- 
eran who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
for  at  least  2  years,  so  as  to  (a)  provide  that 
the  Secretary,  upon  determining  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  consider  for  appointment  as  a 
DVET  an  ADVET  with  2  years  of  experi- 
ence, may  waive  the  2-year  State  residency 
requirement;  and  (b)  require  that,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  waiver,  preference  be  given 
to  any  equally  qualified  veteran  who  meets 
the  residency  requirement. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  7  of 
H.R.  3406)  would  amend  section  2003(b)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  State 
residency  requirement  and  appotat  any 
qualified  veteran  as  a  DA^ET  or  an  ADVET 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  no 
qualified  veteran  available  who  meets  the 
residency  requirement. 

Compromist  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  5)  contains  the  House 
provision. 

SHARING  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
POTENTIAL  EMPLOYERS 

A.  Department  of  Defense  assistance  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  6(a)) 
would  amend  section  2005  of  title  38,  relat- 
tag  to  Federal  agencies'  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  ta  providing  employ- 
ment and  tratatag  opportunities  to  veterans, 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense— in 
order  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Admtalstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ta 
Identlfytag  employers  with  potential  Job 
training  opportunities  under  VJTA  and  ta 
carrying  out  chapter  41— to  provide  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator,  not  more 
than  30  days  after  the  enactment  date,  the 
then-current  list  of  employers  partlclpattag 
In  the  National  Committee  for  Employer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
(NCESGR).  After  providtag  the  list,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  required  to 
provide,  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  updat- 
ed information  regarding  it. 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  6(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  changing  the  ref- 
erence to  the  required  list  from  "the  then- 
current  list  of  employers  participating  ta 
the  [NCESGR]"  to  "any  list  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  employers  par- 
ticipattag  In  the  [NCESGR]". 
B.  Veterans' Administration/Department  of 
Labor  Cooperation 
SenaU  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  6(a)) 
would  amend  section  2008  of  title  38,  requir- 
tag  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  consult  with 
the  Admtalstrator  on  activities  under  chap- 
ter 41,  to  require  the  Admtalstrator  to  re- 
quire each  VA  regional  office  to  provide  on 
a  monthly  or  more  frequent  basis  to  appro- 
priate LESOs  and  Department  of  Labor 
(E>oL)  offices,  as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  names  and  addresses  of  employers 
which  offer  approved  programs  of  Job  trata- 
tag under  VJTA  ta  the  regional  office's 
area. 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  6(b))  contains  this  provi- 
sion MTlth  an  amendment  requlrtag  that  the 
Admtalstrator,  rather  than  each  VA  region- 
al office,  provide  monthly  or  more  frequent- 


ly to  such  LESOs  and  DoL  offices  the  names 
and  addresses  of  such  employers  ta  the 
areas  served  by  those  LESOs  and  DoL  of- 
fices. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  PERSONHB. 

A.  Functional  supervision 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  7(a)) 
would  amend  section  2003(c).  relating  to  the 
functions  of  DVETs  and  ADVETs,  to  re- 
quire DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  supervise 
functionally  the  provision  of  services  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  eligible  persons  by  the 
SEIA  and  by  other  employment  or  trataing 
programs  admtaistered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  by  grantees  of  Federal  or  Federally- 
funded  employment  or  tratatag  programs, 
or  by  the  State. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  a  substantively  identical 
provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  Committees  intend  "functional  sup>er- 
vlslon"  by  DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  be  dis- 
ttact  from  'line  supervision"  by  LESO  man- 
agers. Provision  of  functional  supervision  by 
DVETs  and  ADVETs  is  not  tatended  to 
impose— nor  will  it  impose— a  dual  manage- 
ment structure  on  the  LVER  or  DVOP  pro- 
gram. Functional  supervision  is  to  entail 
providtag  technical  assistance,  making  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  of  services,  help- 
tag  to  plan  programs  and  projects,  checktag 
for  compliance  with  ETA  regulations  affect- 
ing veterans,  helping  to  correct  errors  by 
worktag  with  local  and  state  staffs,  analyz- 
ing work  as  It  affects  veterans  and  eligible 
persons,  traintag  new  state  agency  employ- 
ees and  providing  refresher  courses  for  state 
agency  staff,  and  brtagtag  matters  which  re- 
quire corrective  action  to  the  attention  of 
those  state  agency  personnel  who  have  au- 
thority over  policy,  procedures  and  staff. 
Functional  supervision  does  not  authorize  a 
DVET  or  ADVET  to  hire,  fire,  dlscipltae,  or 
Issue  directives  to  state  agency  employees. 
Nor  does  it  authorize  a  DVET  or  ADVET  to 
make  regulations,  change  procedure,  or  es- 
tablish internal  policies  for  the  state 
agency. 

B.  Responsibilities  for  placements  in  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  programs  and  for 
the  development  of  other  opportunities 
Senate  biU:  The  Senate  bUl  (section  7(a)) 
would  amend  section  2003(c)  to  (a)  specify 
that,    ta    the    current    provision    requlrtag 
DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  be  functionally  re- 
s[>onslble  for  supervlstag  the  registration  of 
eligible  vetersins  and  persons  in  LESOs  for 
employment  and  trataing  and  for  counseltag 
and    placement   ta   employment   and   Job- 
traintag  programs,  the  reference  to  such 
programs  tacludes  programs  under  VJTA, 
and  (b)  clarify  that  DVETs'  and  ADVETs' 
duties  to  engage  ta  job  development  and  Job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  tacludes  the  general  responsi- 
bility,   'otherwise  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons". 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

C.  Veterans' preference 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2003(c)  to 
require  DVETS  and  ADVETS  to  monitor 
the  Implementation  of  Federal  laws  requir- 
ing preference  for  veterans  In  employment 
and  job  advancement  opportunities  withm 
the  Federal  Government. 


Senate  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  requlrtag  DVETs 
and  ADVETs  to  report  evidence  of  noncom- 
pliance to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment (OPM)  for  appropriate  enforcement 
or  remedial  action. 

D.  Listing  of  job  vacanciet 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  2003(c)  to  require 
DVETS  and  ADVETS  to  monitor  the  listing 
of  vacant  positions  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  by  Federal  agencies  as 
required  by  section  3327  of  title  5. 
Senate  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  amendments  requiring  that  the 
monitoring  be  carried  out  through  DVOPs 
and  LVERs  and  that  DVETs  and  ADVETs 
report  evidence  of  noncompliance  to  OPM 
for  appropriate  enforcement  or  remedial 
action. 

E.  Evaluations 

Senate  biH  The  Senate  bill  (section  7(a)) 
would  amend  section  2003(c)  to  require 
DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  conduct,  not  less 
frequently  than  annually,  evaluations  of 
services  provided  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  at  each  LESO  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  action  as  appro- 
priate. 

House  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  requiring  that  the 
evaluations  be  conducted  at  LESOs  ta  ac- 
cordance with  the  followtag  order  of  priori- 
ty: (a)  those  that  have  demonstrated  less- 
tban-satisfactory  performance  during  either 
of  the  two  previous  program  years:  (b) 
LESOs  with  the  largest  numbers  of  veterans 
registered  during  the  previous  program 
year;  and  (c)  other  LESOs  as  resources 
permit. 

F.  Additional  dukes  of  DVOPs 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  biU  (section  7(b)) 
would  amend  section  2003A(c)  of  title  38,  re- 
lattag  to  the  functions  of  DVOPs.  (a)  to 
clarify  that  the  DVOP  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  assistance  to  community- 
based  groups  £uid  organizations  and  grant- 
ees under  Federal  and  Federally-funded  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  ta  serving 
eligible  veterans  tacludes  assisting  those  en- 
titles recelvtag  funding  under  part  C  of  title 
rv  of  the  JTPA,  relating  to  certata  employ- 
ment programs  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  those 
recently  separated  from  military  service;  (b) 
clarify  that  the  DVOP  responsibility  to  con- 
sult and  awrdtaate  with  representatives  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  ta  order 
to  develop  linkages  to  promote  employment 
opportunities  for,  and  provide  employment 
assistance  to,  veterans  tacludes  consulting 
and  coordtaattag  with  representatives  of  the 
VJTA  program;  and  (c)  add  the  following 
DVOP  responsibilities:  (1)  providtag  coun- 
seling services  to  veterans  with  respect  to 
their  selection  of  and  changes  ta  vocations 
and  to  their  vocational  adjustment,  and  (2) 
providing  services  as  case  managers  under 
paragraph  (IKA)  of  proposed  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  (discussed  below)  of  section  14  of 
VJTA. 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(b))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  providing  for 
DVOPs  to  be  responsible  for  providing  "vo- 
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guidance  or  vocational  counseling 
or  both"  to  veterans,  rather  than 
counseling  services." 

MitlONAI.  VCTERAKS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SERVICE  INSTITUTE 

.„  triU:  The  Senate  bill  (section  8) 
amend  chapter  41  to  add  a  new  sec- 
„  entitled  'National  Veterans  Em- 
and  Training  Service  Institute ', 
.  the  ASVET,  for  the  purpose  of 
for  such  training  as  the  Secretary 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
.„  and  effective  provision  of  employ- 
job-training,  placement,  and  related 
to  veterans,  to  establish  and  make 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
__.  a  National  Veterans'  Hinployment 
Training  Services  Institute  (NVETSI) 
.h  B  training  of  DVOPs,  LVERs.  DVETs 
/ipVETs,  and  such  other  personnel  in- 
In  the  provision  of  employment,  job- 
,  counseling,  placement,  or  related 
to  veterans  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
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ers  ap  jropriate. 

HoMie  bUl  The  House  bill  (section  5  of 
H.R. ;  460)  would  revise  present  section  2009 
of  tltl  B  38,  the  current  provisions  of  which 
would  be  supplanted  under  the  House  bill 
by  piaposed  amendments  to  section  2004 
and  2D07,  to  incorporate  a  provision  sub- 
stanti  .^ely  identical  to  the  Senate  provision 
he  addition  of  a  provision  specifying 
!  funding  required  to  be  made  avail- 
the  operation  of  the  NVETSI  would 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  for  at- 
at  the  NVETSI. 
Corkpromise  agreement:  The  compromise 
agree  aent  (section  8)  contains  the  House 
provij  ion  with  an  amendment  (a)  requiring 
the  S  icretary,  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propr  ate.  to  provide  out  of  the  program 
funds  designated  for  the  NVETSI,  training 
of  VI  rs  personnel  at  the  ANVETSI,  includ- 
ing tl  leir  travel  expenses  and  per  diem;  and 
(b)  changing  the  word  "Service"  to  "Serv- 
ices" t  the  title  of  the  Institut.-. 

SPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  STUDY 

„  biU:  The  Senate  bill  (section  9) 

,_  amend  chapter  41  to  add  a  new  sec- 

;  OlOB,  entitled  "Special  unemployment 

requiring  the  ASVET,  through  the 

_  of  Labor  Statistics  to  conduct  every 

:  ears,  and  report  to  the  Congress  on, 

of  unemployment  among  (a)  special 

veterans  (that  Is,  those  who  either 

.  _  a  service-connected  disability  rated 

percent  or  more,  (2)  have  a  service- 

-cted  disability  rated  at  10  or  20  per- 

ind  have  been  determined  for  purposes 

VA's  program  of  vocational  rehabili- 

for  service-connected  disabled  veter- 

,  have  a  serious  employment  handicap, 

)  were  discharged  or  released  from 

duty  because  of  a  service-connected 

and  (b)  veterans  who  served  in 

Vietnam  Theater  during  the  Vietnam 

„_   The  first  study  would  be  required 

completed  by  July  1. 1988. 

bUL  No  provision. 

ise  agreement-  The  compromise 

(section  9)  contains  this  provi- 

with  an  amendment  (a)  requiring  the 
study  to  be  completed  not  later  than 
n  lonths  after  the  enactment  date. 
I  ecretary's  committee  on  veterans' 

EMPLOYMENT 

bUL-  The  Senate  bUl  (section  10  and 

would  amend  section  2010(b)(1)  of 

38,  relating  to  the  membership  of  the 
Btary  of  Labor's  Committee  on  Veter- 
Employment,  so  as  to  (a)  add  to  the 
bership  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
of  Education  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
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eral.  and  (b)  require  the  Secretary  to  contin- 
ue to  chair  the  Committee  notwithstanding 
the  general  requirement,  in  proposed  new 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  2002 A  (discussed 
above),  that  the  Secretary  carry  out  chapter 
41  through  the  ASVET. 

House  bUV  The  House  bill  (sections  6  and 
8(a)(3)  of  H.R.  3460)  contains  substantively 
identical  provisions  and  a  provision  also 
adding  a  representative  of  the  Director  of 
the  ACTIOH  Agency  to  the  Committee. 

Compromise  agreement'  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  10)  contains  the  Senate 
provisions  with  an  amendment  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  (not  the  ASVET)  to  add  a  rep- 
resenUtive  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  has  requested  to  be  represented  on 
the  Committee. 

revisions  of  NOMENCLATURE 

A.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bUl  (section 
12(a)(1)  and  (2))  would  define  the  term 
"Secretary"  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
make  a  series  of  conforminng  amendments. 
House  bill:  The  House  bill  (section  8(a)(1) 
and  (2)  of  H.R.  3460)  contains  an  Identical 
provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  13(a)(1)  and  (2)  contains 
this  provision. 

B.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training-Directors  and  Assist- 
ant Directors  for  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bUl  (section  12(b)) 
would  make  a  series  of  amendments  to 
chapter  41  to  add  "and  Training"  to  the 
titles  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans' 
Employment,  State  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment,  and  Assistant  State  Director 
for  Veterans'  Employment  each  time  they 
appear. 

House  biU:  The  House  bill  (section  8  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  identical  provisions  and 
also  deletes  the  word  "State"  from  the  titles 
of  State  and  Assistant  State  Director  for 
Veterans'  Employment. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  13(a)(3))  contains  the 
House  provision. 

VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT  (VJTAI 

A.  Case-management  and  services 
Senate  bUl:  The  Senate  bill  (section  11) 
would  amend  section  14(g)  of  the  VJTA,  re- 
lating to  certain  counseling  and  information 
services  for  veterans  participating   in   job 
training  programs  under  VJTA,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
jointly   to   provide    for   a   program   under 
which— except  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  either  the  employer  has  an  ap- 
propriate and  effective  employee  assistance 
program  which  is  available  to  all  veterans 
participating  in  the  employer's  VJTA  job 
training  programs,  or  the  rate  of  veterans' 
successful    completion    of    the    employer's 
VJTA  job  training  programs,  either  cumula- 
tively or  during  the  previous  program  year, 
is  60  percent  or  higher— (a)  a  DVOP  is  as- 
signed as  a  case  manager  for  each  veteran 
participating  in  a  VJTA  job-training  pro- 
gram; (b)  the  veteran  has  an  in-person  inter- 
view with  the  case  manager  not  later  than 
60  days  after  entering  into  such  a  program; 
and  (c)  not  less  frequent  than  monthly  con- 
tact is  maintained  with  the  veteran  for  the 
purposes  of  (1)  avoiding  unnecessary  termi- 
nation of  employment,  (2)  referring  the  vet- 
eran to  appropriate  counseling,  if  necessary. 
(3)  facilitating  the  veteran's  successful  com- 
pletion of  such  program,  and  (4)  following 
up  with  the  employer  and  the  veteran  in 


order  to  determine  the  veteran's  progress  in 
the  program  and  the  outcome  regarding  the 
veteran's  participation  in,  and  successful 
completion  of.  the  program.  Under  current 
law.  the  Secretary  alone  is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  periodic  contact  and 
only  for  the  purposes  stated  in  items  (a), 
(b).  and  (c).  above.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
bill  would  amend  section  7(d)  of  the  VJTA. 
relating  to  the  certification  which  an  em- 
ployer must  provide  with  its  application  for 
approval  of  a  job  training  program  for 
VJTA  purposes,  to  require  that  the  employ- 
er certify  that,  as  applicable  the  employer 
will  provide  to  each  veteran  participating  in 
a  VJTA  job  training  program  of  the  employ- 
er the  full  opportunity  to  participate  during 
the  veteran/employee's  normal  workday  in 
a  personal  interview  with  a  case  manager. 
House  biU:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(a)(1)  and  4)  contains 
these  provisions  with  amendments  to  (a) 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  Administra- 
tor jointly  provide  for  the  program;  and  (b) 
provide  that  no  case  manager  is  to  be  as- 
signed if.  on  basis  of  a  recommendation  by  a 
DVOP.  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
services  of  a  case  manager  are  not  needed 
for  an  individual  participant. 

B.  Services  to  non-completers 
Senate  biU:  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(b)) 
would  amend  present  section  14  of  the 
VJTA.  relating  to  counseling  services,  to  add 
a  new  subsection  (c)  that  would  require 
that,  before,  a  veteran  who  has  voluntarily 
terminated,  or  was  Involuntarily  terminated 
by  his  or  her  employer,  from  a  VJTA  job 
training  program  may  be  eligible  for  a  new 
or  renewed  certificate  of  VJTA  eligibility, 
the  veteran  must  be  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istrator with  appropriate  vocational  coun- 
seling in  light  of  the  termination. 
House  bilt  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(a))  contains  this  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, to  provide  the  veteran  with  the  serv- 
ices of  a  case  manager— rather  than  voca- 
tional counseling. 

C.  Counseling  and  information  services 
SenaU  bill  The  Senate  biU  (section  11(b)) 
would  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  VJTA,  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  provide  for  certain 
counseling  and  Information  services  for  vet- 
erans participating  In  job-training  programs 
(after  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
as  to  certain  matters),  so  as  to  (a)  require 
that  the  program  be  carried  out  jointly  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator;  (b) 
with  respect  to  services  designed  to  resolve 
difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  by  vet- 
erans during  their  VJTA  training,  specify 
that  the  services  be  provided  pursuant  to 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  relat- 
ing to  the  VA's  program  of  veterans  out- 
reach services,  section  612A,  relating  to  re- 
adjustment counseling  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans,  section   2003A,   relating   to   DVOPs, 
and  section  2004,  relating  to  LVERs;  and  (c) 
modify   the   existing   general   requirement 
that  all  participating  veterans  and  employ- 
ers be  advised  of  the  availability  of  such 
counseling  services  and  other  related  serv- 
ices and  assistance  and  encouraged  to  re- 
quest them  whenever  appropriate  so  as  to 
require  specifically  that  a  program  of  Infor- 
mation services  be  established  under  which 
each  veteran  who  enters  into  a  VJTA  pro- 
gram of  job  training  and  each  VJTA  em- 
ployer would  be  Informed  of  the  supportive 
services  and  resources  available  to  the  veter- 


an under  VJTA  through  (1)  the  above-men- 
tioned case-manager  and  difficulty-resolu- 
tion services,  (2)  VA  counseling  and  career- 
development  activities  (especially.  In  the 
case  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran,  readjustment 
counseling  services  under  section  612A  of 
title  38).  and  services  under  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  JTPA.  and  (3)  other  appropriate 
agencies  in  the  community. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement'  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(a))  contains  this  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  specifying  that 
the  above-described  programs  of  counseling 
or  other  services  and  information  would  be 
provided  ""to  the  extent  feasible". 

D.  Employability  training  and  counseling 

House  biW  The  House  bill  (section  5  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  amend  section  14(a)  of  the 
VJTA,  relating  to  employment  counseling 
services  for  veterans  eligible  to  participate 
In  VJTA;  to  require  the  Administrator  (a) 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  to 
provide  a  program  of  employability  training 
and  counseling  services  designed  to  assist 
veterans  In  finding,  applying  for,  and  suc- 
cessfully participating  in  a  suitable  program 
of  job  training  under  the  VJTA;  and  (b)  to 
coordinate  such  services,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  VA  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  under 
section  61 2A  of  title  38  and  advise  veterans 
participating  under  VJTA  of  the  availability 
of  such  services  and  encourage  them  to  re- 
quest such  services  whenever  appropriate. 
In  addition,  section  16  of  the  VJTA.  relating 
to  the  authorization  of  appropriations, 
would  be  amended  so  that  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  any  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  16  after  June  3.  1987.  would 
be  required  to  be  made  available  for  VJTA 
counseling  services,  especially  with  respect 
to  this  program  of  employability  training 
and  counseling  services. 

Senate  bilt  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(a)(2))  contains  the 
House  provision  with  amendments  to  (a) 
specify  that  a  program  of  job-readiness 
skills  development  and  counseling  services  is 
to  be  designed  to  assist  veterans  In  need  of 
such  services;  (b)  to  delete  the  proposed  5- 
percent  set-aside  of  VJTA  appropriations 
and  require  Instead  that  payments  for  job- 
readiness  skills  development  and  counseling 
services  under  VJTA  be  paid  out  of  the 
same  account  (the  VA's  readjustment  bene- 
fits account)  as  are  funds  for  providing  serv- 
ices under  section  1504(a)(7),  relating  to  the 
provision  of  vocational  and  other  training 
services  and  assistance  as  part  of  the  pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation  for  certain  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  under 
chapter  31  of  title  38;  and  (c)  to  limit  to  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount 
obligated  under  the  VJTA  for  a  fiscal  year 
the  amount  which  may  be  paid  for  such  de- 
velopment services  during  that  year,  except 
that  in  FY  1988  the  limit  would  be  5  percent 
of  the  VJTA  funds  available  ($27,647,949) 
on  October  1,  1987. 

The  Committees  Intend  that  the  VA, 
before  placing  a  VJTA-eliglble  veteran  In 
such  a  program  of  job-readiness  skills  devel- 
opment and  counseling  services,  must  find 
that  the  regular  services  of  LVERs  and  the 
DVOP  case-management  services  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  eligible  veteran  to  partici- 
pate successfully  in  a  suitable  VJTA  pro- 
gram. 
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E.  Discontinuance  of  approval  of  participa- 
tion in  programs  of  employers  with  unsat- 
isfactory completion  rates 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(c)) 
would  amend  section  11  of  VJTA,  relating  to 
the  discontinuance  of  approval  of  veterans' 
participation  in  programs  of  job  training 
under  VJTA,  to  provide  that,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  and  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Administrator  and  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  jointly  to  prescribe, 
that  the  rates  of  veterans'  successful  com- 
pletion in  an  employer's  VJTA  program  is 
disproportionately  low,  the  Administrator 
must  disapprove  participation  in  the  em- 
ployer's job-training  programs  on  the  part 
of  veterans  who  had  not  begun  participation 
on  the  date  that  the  employer  is  notified  of 
the  disapproval.  The  VA  would  be  required 
to  give  notice— by  certified  or  registered 
letter,  with  a  return  receipt  requested— of 
the  disapproval,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The  Senate  bill 
also  would  require  that  a  disapproval 
remain  in  effect  as  to  new  enrollments  of 
veterans  until  the  Administrator  determines 
that  adequate  remedial  action  has  been 
taken.  In  determining  whether  remedial  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  employer  are  adequate  to 
ensure  future  avoidance  of  a  disproportion- 
ately low  rate  of  successful  completion,  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized— except 
in  the  case  of  an  employer  having  an  appro- 
priate employee  assistance  program  or 
VJTA  completion  rates  of  60  percent  or 
higher— to  condition  the  reinstatement  of 
approval  on  the  use  of  a  modified  payment 
formula  under  which  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram of  job  training  of  4  or  more  months' 
duration,  payments  for  the  initial  months 
(up  to  the  first  4)  would  be  reduced  from  50 
percent  to  30  percent  of  the  veteran's  start- 
ing wage;  for  any  period  after  the  first  4 
months,  payments  to  the  employer  would  be 
Increased  to  50  percent  of  the  veteran's 
starting  wage;  and  the  amounts  so  withheld 
would  be  paid  to  the  employer  upon  the  vet- 
eran's completion  of  the  job  training  pro- 
gram. In  the  case  of  a  program  of  less  than 
4  months  duration,  payment  for  the  months 
prior  to  the  final  scheduled  month  would 
equal  30  percent  of  the  veteran's  starting 
wage. 
House  bilV  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(b))  would  require  the 
Administrator,  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  an  employer  has  a  disproportion- 
ately low  VJTA  completion  rate  due  to  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  quality  of  its  training  pro- 
grams, to  disapprove  new  enrollments  of 
veterans  In  the  employer's  VJTA  programs 
until  the  Administrator  determines  that 
adequate  remedial  action  has  been  taken.  In 
making  that  determination,  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  required  to  use  appropriate 
available  VA  data,  including  (a)  the  quarter- 
ly data  provided  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  numbers  of  veterans  who  re- 
ceive counseling  In  connection  with  VJTA 
training,  are  referred  to  VJTA  employers, 
participate  In  job  training  under  VJTA. 
complete  or  do  not  such  training,  and  the 
reasons  for  non-completion;  and  (b)  ajiy 
data  compiled  through  the  particular  em- 
ployer's compliance  surveys. 

F.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
Senate  InltThe  Senate  bill  (section  11  (d)) 
would  amend  section  16  of  the  VJTA,  relat- 
ing to  the  authorization  of  VJTA  appropria- 
tions, so  as  to  (a)  authorize  appropriations 
of  $60  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  expressly  in  addition  to  the  au- 


thorization in  the  Stuart  B.  Mckinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  100- 
77),  which  authorized  appropriations  total- 
ling $65  million  for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987, 
and  1988;  and  (b)  provide  that  the  funds 
would  remain  available  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1991. 

House  bilt  The  House  bill  (section  3  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  amend  section  16  of  the 
VJTA  (a)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$30  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  $60  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and 
1990;  and  (b)  provide  that  funds  would 
remain  available  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1992. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(c))  would  (a)  author- 
ize appropriations  of  $60  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989;  and  (b)  provide 
for  the  availability  of  funds  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

G.  Reobligation  of  funds 
Senate  bilt  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(d)) 
would  amend  section  16  of  the  VJTA  to  (a) 
provide  that  any  refunds  appropriated  for 
the  VJTA  for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  obli- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
to  an  employer  on  behalf  of  veteran  partici- 
pating in  a  VJTA  job-training  program— in- 
cluding funds  so  obligated  which  previously 
has  been  obligated  for  that  purpose  on 
behalf  of  another  veteran  and  were  thereaf- 
ter de-obligated— and  are  later  de-obligated, 
would  immediately  upon  de-obligation 
become  available  for  re-obligation  for  VJTA 
payments;  and  (b)  provide  that  no  officer  or 
employee  In  the  executive  branch  would  be 
permitted  to  delay  in  any  manner,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  re-obllgatlon  of  the  funds. 
House  bilt  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(c))  contains  this  pro- 
vision. 

H.  Deadlines  for  veterans'  applications  and 
entry  into  training 

Senate  bilt  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(e)) 
would  amend  section  17  of  the  VJTA.  relat- 
ing to  the  deadlines  by  which  eligible  veter- 
ans must  apply  for  participation  in  the 
VJTA  program  and  enter  into  training 
under  the  program,  to  extend  the  deadline 
for  a  veteran  to  apply  for  participation  in 
the  program  from  December  31.  1987  (at  the 
time  of  Senate  passage),  to  June  30.  1989, 
and  the  deadline  by  which  a  veteran  partici- 
pant in  VJTA  must  enter  a  job  training  pro- 
gram from  June  30.  1988  (at  the  time  of 
Senate  passage)  to  December  31.  1989. 

House  bilt  The  House  bill  (section  2  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  amend  section  17  of  the 
VJTA  to  extend  the  deadlines  to  September 
30.  1990.  and  March  30,  1991.  respectively. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromsie 
agreement  (section  11(d))  would  extend  the 
application  deadline  to  September  30,  1989, 
and  the  training-program-entry  deadline  to 
March  31,  1990. 

The  Committees  note  that  with  the  enact- 
ment of  section  201  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1987  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987,  the  deadline  for  eligible  veter- 
ans to  apply  for  VJTA  training  was  ex- 
tended from  IDecember  31.  1987,  to  June  30. 
1988. 

/.  Data  on  participation 
Senate  bilt  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(g)) 
would  require  the  Secretary,  on  a  not  less 
frequent  than  quarterly  basis,  to  collect 
from  the  heads  of  SEA's  and  from  DVETs 
Information  available  to  them  and  informa- 
tion derived  from  programs  carried  out  in 
their  respective  States  with  respect  to  the 
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,  of  veterans  who  receive  counseling 

pursuant  to  section  14  of  VJTA.  are 

to  employers  participating  under 
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and  complete  such  programs,  and 

for  veteran's  non-completion. 

Hovie  bill  No  provision. 

i«e  agreement-  The  compromise 
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J.  Expansion  of  eligibility 

^  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(a)) 

amend  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  VJTA. 

g  to  the  eligibility  criteria  for  a  veter- 

>articipate  in  a  program  of  job  train- 

the  VJTA.  to  expand  those  crite- 

current  law.  eligibility  is  limited 

;d  veterans  with  service  during 

:^>vo..  conflict  or  Vietnam  era  who 

qeen  unemployed  at  least  10  of  the  15 

preceding  their  application  and  who 

served  on  active  duty  for  more  than 

fs  or  were  discharged  or  released  for 

^-connected  disability  or  are  entitled 

service-cormected  disability  compen- 

„  The  Senate  biU  would  expand  eligi- 

)y  (a)  eliminating  the  requirement  for 

during  the  Korean  conflict  or  Viet- 

.a;  and  (b)  eliminating  the  lO-of-15- 

unemployment  criterion   for  certain 

who  are  unemployed  as  the  result 

closing  or  major  reduction  in  em- 

by  their  previous  employer.  In  ad- 

8.  477  (section  106).  the  proposed 

Veterans'    Assistance    Act    of 

as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  31. 

would  eliminate  the  length-of-unem- 

,  eligibility  criterion  for  homeless 

and  veterans  with  service-connect- 

aties  rated  at  30  percent  or  more. 

_,^  bill  The  House  bUl  (section  4  of 

504)  would  require  the  VA  to  conduct 

y— and  report  its  findings  and  conclu- 

withln  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 

— to  determine  (a)  the  number  of 

who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of 

p..„ient  closure  of  a  plant  or  other  fa- 

,  or  any  substantial  portion  thereof;  (b) 

fercentage  of  these  veterans  who  are 

ed;  (c)  the  degree  of  concentration  of 

veterans  in  the  different  geographical 

of  the  country;  and  (d)  the  types  of 

lent  In  which  these  veterans  were 

on  a  regular  basis  before  their  cur- 

1  inemployment. 

we  agreement:  The  compromise 
does   not   contain   these   provi- 
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^^  bill  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
1504)  would  require  the  Administrator 
Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
of  the  VJTA  and  transmit 
,_  Congress,  within  90  days  after  the 
of  enactment,  a  report  containing  the 
and  conclusions  of  the  study,  In- 
(a)  a  listing,  by  regional  office  and 
of  the  number  of  veterans  placed 
.  job  training  programs  and  the  per- 
„^  that  that  number  represents  of  the 
number  of  veterans  certified  (not  In- 
renewal  of  certifications),  by  reglon- 
^  and  by  State,  as  eligible  for  partici- 
under  VJTA;  (b)  a  description,  by  re- 
office  and  by  State,  of  the  demo- 
ic   nature   (including   race,   sex,   age, 
_v—.._.  level,  income  before  placement, 
income  after  placement)  of  veterans 
in  VJTA  program;  (c)  a  description. 

office  and  by  State,  of  the  demo- 

ic   nature   (including,   race,   sex.   age. 

level,  and  income)  of  veterans 

as  eligible  for  participation  under 
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VJTA  but  not  placed  in  a  job  training  pro- 
gram; (d)  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  that 
veterans  certified  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion have  not  been  placed  in  a  program  of 
job  training  under  VJTA;  (e)  a  listing,  by  re- 
gional office  and  by  State,  of  the  number  of 
veterans  who  were  certified  as  eligible  for 
VJTA  participation  and  were  not  placed  In  a 
program  of  job  training  under  VJTA  but 
were  later  placed  in  another  job  training 
program  or  employment;  (f)  a  description, 
by  regional  office  and  by  State,  of  the  rate 
at  which  veterans  have  discontinued  partici- 
pation In,  without  completing,  a  program  of 
job  training  under  VJTA  with  a  separate 
rate  stated  for  those  who  discontinued 
within  3  months  after  beginning  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  those  who  discontinued  within  6 
to  9  months  after  such  beginning;  (g)  an 
analysis  of  the  major  reasons  for  veterans 
failing  to  complete  such  a  training  program; 
(h)  a  ranking  of  the  25  categories  of  employ- 
ers who  have  most  frequently  been  denied 
VJTA  approval  of  a  program  of  job  training, 
with  the  ranking  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  such  denials  for  each  such 
category;  and  (i)  a  ranking  of  the  25  catega 
ries  of  employment  In  which  veterans  have 
most  frequently  received  employment  as  a 
result  of  a  VJTA  program  with  the  ranking 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
jobs  provided  in  each  category. 

Senate  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement'  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  12)  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  amendments  (a)  to  require  that 
the  Administrator  alone  provide  for  the 
study  and  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  the  Congress 
within  one  year  after  enactment;  (b)  to  pro- 
vide expressly  for  the  study  to  be  based  on 
statistically  valid  samplings  and  for  the  req- 
uisite data  to  be  provided  "to  the  extent  fea- 
sible ";  and  (c)  to  change  the  reference  to 
categories  of  employers  to  categories  of  em- 
ployment. 

STATE  APPROVING  AGENCIES 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  6  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  amend  section  1774  of  title 
38.   relating   to  the   reimbursement   of  ex- 
penses of  State  and  local  agencies  (known  as 
"State    Approving    Agencies"    (SAA's),    for 
reasonable     and     necessary     expenses     of 
salary,  travel,  and  administration  incurred 
in  performing  contracts  with  the  VA  for  the 
approval  of  courses  of  education  and  pro- 
grams of  training  on-the-job  for  purposes  of 
VA  education  benefits,  so  as  to  (a)  transfer 
the  SAA  funding  from  the  VA's  general  op- 
erating expenses  account  to  the  readjust- 
ment benefits  account;  (b)  require  the  VA  to 
reimburse  SAA's  for  their  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  up  to  a  cap  of  $12  mil- 
lion annually  and  specify  that,  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  total  amount  of  reasona- 
ble and  necessary  expenses  of  SAA's  exceeds 
$12  million,  each  SAA  would  receive  the 
same  percentage  of  the  $12  million  as  it 
would  have  received  of  the  total  amount  if 
the  $12  million  limitation  did  not  exist;  (c) 
require  that  each  SAA  with  which  the  VA 
contracts  submit  to  the  Administrator  on  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  basis,  as  determined 
by  the  SAA.  a  report  certifying  its  reasona- 
ble  and   necessary   expenses   incurred   for 
salary  and  travel  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
tract with  the  Administrator;  (d)  require  the 
VA  to  make  the  payment  to  the  SAA  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  submission  of 
such  a  report;  and  (e)  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  quar- 
terly report  which  summarizes  the  amounts 
for  which  the  SAA  submitted  certifications 
for  the  quarter  and  the  amounts  of  the  pay- 


ments made  by  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  those  certifications. 
Senate  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  14)  contains  these  provi- 
sions with  amendments  (a)  providing  that. 
In  the  case  of  payment  made  to  an  SAA  for 
FY  1988— before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  from  an  account  other  than  the  ac- 
count  used  for  payment  of  readjustment 
benefits— the  account  from  which  the  pay- 
ment was  made  would  be  reimbursed  from 
the  accotmt  used  for  payment  of  readjust- 
ment benefits,  and  (b)  to  add  (to  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  36  of  title  38.  relating  to  SAA's) 
a  new  section  1774A,  entitled   'Evaluations 
of  agency  performance;  qualifications  and 
performance    of    agency    personnel".    This 
new  section  would  (a)  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  (1)  conduct,  in  conjunction  with 
SSAs,  an  annual  evaluation  of  each  SAA  on 
the  basis  of  standards  developed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator  with   the   cooperation   of   the 
SSAs  and  give  each  SAA  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  its  evaluation,  (2)  take  into  ac- 
count the  results  of  the  armual  evaluation 
of  an  SAA  when  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
the  SAA  under  section  1774  of  title  38.  (3) 
supervise  functionally  the  provision  of  ap- 
proval services  by  SSAs  under  the  subchap- 
ter, (4)  cooperate  with  SAA's  in  developing 
and  implementing,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, a  uniform  national  curriculum  for  train- 
ing new  SAA  employees  and  for  the  continu- 
ing training  of  SAA  employees,  and  sponsor, 
with  the  SAA's.  the  provision  of  such  train- 
ing,   (5)   prescribe   prototype   qualificaticjn 
and   performance  standards,   developed   in 
conjunction   with   SAA's.    for   use   by    the 
SAA's  In  the  development  of  qualifications 
and  Individual  performance  standards  for 
SAA  personnel  carrying  out  duties  under  a 
contract  or  agreement  entered  Into  under 
section  1774(a),  and  (6)  provide  assistance  to 
an  SAA  requesting  such  assistance  in  devel- 
oping its  personnel  qualifications  and  per- 
formance standards;  (b)  require  each  SAA 
carrying  out  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
the    Administrator    under   section    1774(a) 
after  the  18-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  to  (1)  apply  qualification 
and  performance  standards  based  on  the 
prototype  standards  prescribed  by  the  ad- 
ministrator, and  (2)  make  available  to  any 
person,  upon  request,  the  criteria  used  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  a  contract  or 
agreement     entered     into     under     section 
1774(a);  (c)  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
new  qualification  standards  for  those  SAA 
personnel  who  were  performing  their  duties 
under  subchapter   I   satisfactorily   on   the 
date  of  enactment  and  who  continue  to  per- 
form satisfactorily;   and   (d)   authorize   an 
SAA.  In  developing  and  applying  its  qualifi- 
cations and  performance  standards,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  State's  merit  system 
requirements  and  other  local  requirements 
and  conditions. 

For  the  purposes  of  implementing  this 
new  section,  a  free-standing  provision  would 
(a)  require  the  Administrator  to  publish  the 
prototype  standards  within  120  days  after 
the  enactment  date;  (b)  require  each  SAA  to 
submit  to  the  Administrator,  within  one 
year  after  the  Administrator  has  prescribed 
the  prototype  standards,  a  copy  of  the 
standards  to  be  implemented  by  the  SAA; 
and  (c)  authorize  the  Administrator,  within 
30  days  of  receiving  an  SAA's  standards,  to 
provide  comments  to  the  SAA,  especially 
with  regard  to  whether  the  standards  are 
consistent  with  the  prototype  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Administrator. 


The  compromise  agreement  would  also 
amend  section  1771(b)(1)  of  title  38— which 
provides  that.  If  a  State  falls  or  declines  to 
create  or  designate  a  SAA,  the  provisions  of 
chapter  36,  relating  to  the  administration  of 
educational  benefits,  which  refer  to  the 
SAA  would,  with  respect  to  that  State,  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  administrator— so  as 
to  provide  for  course  approvals  by  the  VA  if 
a  State  does  not  enter  into  an  agreement 
under  section  1774(a). 

The  compromise  agreement  would  amend 
section  1782  of  title  38.  which  prohibits  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  officers  from  exercising 
any  supervision  or  control  over  SAAs,  St^te 
educational  agencies,  or  non-Federal  educa- 
tional institutions,  to  provide  an  exception 
for  VA  activities  under  new  section  1780A, 
which,  as  discussed  above  would  require  the 
VA  to  conduct  annual  evaluations  of  SAAs, 
to  take  the  results  of  the  annual  evaluations 
ito  account  when  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  contracts  with  SAAs.  and  to 
supervise  functionally  the  provision  of 
course-approval  services. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  payments  to  the 
SAA's  for  administrative  expenses,  since  the 
amounts  of  those  payments  are  prescribed 
by  a  statutory  formula  (in  section  1774(b)), 
such  expenses  would  not  be  included  in  the 
SAA's  certifications  but  would  be  included 
separate  from  the  certification  in  the  VA  re- 
ports. 

In  the  implementation  of  these  provisions, 
the  Committees  expect  (a)  the  VA,  before 
entering  Into  an  agreement  wlthi  an  SAA,  to 
satisfy  Itself  that  the  SAA's  operating  pro- 
cedures are  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
all  statutory  requirements  necessary  for  Its 
actions  to  be  legally  enforceable;  and  (b) 
each  SAA  to  develop  position  descriptions 
for  its  personnel  reflecting  the  statutory 
duties  set  forth  in  sections  1775  through 
1779  of  title  38. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  requirement 
in  new  section  1780A  requiring  the  Adminis- 
trator to  supervise  functionally  the  provi- 
sion of  course-approval  services,  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  committees  to  Impose  a  dual 
management  structure  on  the  SAAs. 
Rather,  the  Committees  Intend  the  func- 
tional supervision  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  distinct  from  "line  supervision"  by  the 
heads  of  the  SAAs.  Fuctional  supervision  by 
the  Administrator  would  entail— but  not  be 
limited  to— (a)  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  SAA  personnel  with  respect  to  car- 
rying out  their  course-approved  duties;  (b) 
sponsoring,  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
jointly  with  SAA's,  Initial  and  recurring 
training  for  SAA  employees;  (c)  checking 
for  compliance  with  VA  regulations  regard- 
ing the  provision  of  services  under  subchap- 
ter I;  (d)  assisting  in  the  development  of 
standards  for  qualifications  and  perform- 
ance of  SAA  personnel;  and  (e)  bringing 
matters  which  require  corrective  action  to 
the  attention  of  SAA  personnel  who  have 
authority  over  policy,  procedures,  and  staff. 
Functional  supervsion  does  not  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  hire,  fire,  discipline,  or 
issue  directives  to  an  SAA  employee.  Nor 
does  it  authorize  the  Administrator  to  make 
regulations,  change  procedure,  or  establish 
internal  policies  for  the  state  agency. 

The  Committees  expect  the  VA  to  moni- 
tor the  SAAs'  performance  of  their  respon- 
sibilities under  their  contracts  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  default  of  an  SAA  under  its  con- 
tract, to  take  appropriate  action  to  enforce 
the  Federal  Government's  rights  under  the 
contract  consistent  with  the  contract  provi- 
sions required  by  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  relating  to  defaults  (sections 


49.503,  "Termination  for  convenience  of  the 
Government  and  default",  and  52.249-6. 
"Termination  (Cost-Reimbursement)",  of 
title  48  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations). 
The  committees  intend  that  the  contracts 
between  the  VA  and  the  SAAs  reflect  the 
requirements  of  new  section  1774A. 

COMMISSION  ON  VETERANS'  EDUCATION  POUCY 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  7  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  add  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and 
Personnel  as  an  ex  officio  non-voting 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Education  Policy 
Commission  established  under  Public  Law 
99-576. 

Senate  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  15)  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  13) 
would  provide  that  the  provisions  and 
amendments  made  by  the  measure  would 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1987. 

House  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement'  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  16)  would  provide  that 
(a)  sections  2  and  3  would  take  effect  upon 
enactment  except  that  the  title  38  amend- 
ments relating  to  funding  for  LVER's  (pro- 
posed new  subsection  (b)(5)  of  section 
2002A.  revised  subsection  (a)  of  section 
2003 A.  and  revised  subsection  (a)  of  section 
2004)  and  for  SAAs  (proposed  new  Para- 
graphs (2-4)  of  section  1774(a))  would  take 
effect  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1988  and  subse- 
quent fiscal  years;  (b)  sections  4  through 
11— the  sections  on  the  performance  of 
DVOP's  and  LVER's  (section  4),  waiver  of 
the  residency  requirement  for  Directors  and 
Assistant  Directors  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  training  (section  5).  the  sharing  of 
information  regarding  potential  employers 
(section  6),  responsibilities  of  personnel 
(section  7),  the  National  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Services  Institltue  (sec- 
tion 8),  the  study  of  unemployment  among 
certain  disabled  veterans  and  Vietnam  thea- 
ter veterans  (section  9),  the  Secretary's 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Employment  (sec- 
tion 10),  and  the  VJTA  amendments  (sec- 
tion ID— would  take  effect  60  days  after  en- 
actment; and  (c)  sections  12  through  15— 
the  sections  on  the  training  and  employ- 
ment study  and  report  (section  12),  State 
approving  agencies  (section  13),  the  Com- 
mission on  Veterans'  Education  Policy  (sec- 
tion 14),  and  revisions  of  nomenclature  (sec- 
tion 15)— would  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

D  1405 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  again  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Dowdy]  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  educa- 
tion and  training  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  half  of  my  allotted  time.  30 
minutes,  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
begin  by  commending  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 


Dowdy],  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  is  a  good 
bill  and  it  is  a  bill  that  will  hopefully 
have  unanimous  {igreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Vetreans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Training, 
and  Elmployment,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  S.  999,  as  amended,  the  Veter- 
ans' Employment,  Training,  and  Coun- 
seling Amendments  of  1988. 

The  compromise  measure  under  con- 
sideration today,  S.  999,  contains  many 
provisions  similar  to  those  offered  in 
the  two  related  House  bills  we  over- 
whelmingly passed  last  year.  S.  999 
vi-ill  make  significant  improvements 
and  adjustments  in  the  Veterans  Job 
Training  Act  [VJTA]  programs  and  in 
veterans'  job  service  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference 
committee  retained  in  the  package  an 
amendment  I  attached  to  the  related 
House  bill.  Currently,  a  2-year  State 
residency  requirement  must  be  ful- 
filled before  an  individual  is  eligible 
for  appointment  as  State  director  or 
assistant  State  director  of  veterans' 
employment  and  training.  The  provi- 
sion in  this  legislation  would  enable 
the  Secretary  to  appoint  any  qualified 
veteran  as  director  or  assistant  direc- 
tor if  there  is  no  qualified  veteran 
available  in  that  State  who  meets  the 
residency  requirement.  This  will  help 
to  ensure  that  the  best  qualified  veter- 
an can  be  State  director  and  assistance 
State  director  for  veterans'  employ- 
ment and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans  Job 
Training  Act  [VJTA]  can  be  credited 
with  securing  the  employment  of 
58,000  Koresm  and  Vietnam  veterans- 
extension  of  this  program  is  essential 
to  assist  the  340,000  Vietnam  veterans 
currently  unemployed  who  could  be 
working  if  given  the  needed  assistance. 
For  the  VJTA,  S.  999  authorizes  $60 
million  for  each  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  and  provides  for  the  exteiision  of 
VJTA  application  and  enrollment 
deadlines  to  enable  more  veterans  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Though  I 
am  somewhat  disappointed  that  a  pro- 
vision I  added  to  the  House  bill  to 
extend  the  deadlines  for  yet  an  addi- 
tional year  was  modified  in  confer- 
ence, I  support  the  overall  bill  and  the 
benefits  it  provides  for  veterans. 

S.  999  also  proteoses  significant  im- 
provements in  the  job  service  pro- 
grams which  offer  priority  treatment 
for  veterans.  Confusion  regarding  spe- 
cific job  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
workers  has  been  interfering  with  the 
successful  delivery  of  benefits  to  veter- 
ans. This  legislation  will  provide  for 
better  coordination  of  veteran  employ- 
ment programs,  ensure  that  an  ade- 
quate number  of  trained  personnel  are 
available  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
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the 


lirograms,    and    provide   for   the 

to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 

's  effectiveness. 

Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 

the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 

Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

lIoNTGOBtERY  and  Mr.  Solomon, 

tl  eir  strong  leadership  in  bringing 

legislation  to  the  floor.  I  would 

ike  to  take  this  opportunity  to 

the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 

ikr.  Dowdy  for  his  leadership  as 

cafted   the   House   legislation.   I 

strongly  support  S.  999,  I  believe  it  is 

necessary,    and    urge    my    col- 

to  vote  in  favor  of  this  meas- 
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.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 

( onsume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 

tleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 

Mr,  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speal  :er,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S. 
999,  I  bill  to  improve  veterans'  em- 
ployrient  and  training  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of 
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\(ish  to  thank  Mr.  Montgomery, 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
Iffairs  Committee  and  Mr.  Solo- 
or  their  fine  work  on  this  meas- 
is  well  as  Congressman  Wayne 
and  Chris  Smith,  the  chair- 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
on  Education,  Training  and 
oyment. 

Speaker,  this  legislation  author- 

^60  million  for  fiscal  year  1988 

i  60  million  for  fiscal  year  1989  for 

eterans'  Job  Training  Act. 

Speaker,  I  would  also  emphasize 

provisions    of    this    bill    which 

the    veterans    preference 

of  title  38.  These  laws  are  the 

cornerstone  of  Federal  employ- 

for  America's  veterans.  Veterans' 

.  is  a  matter  of  law  and  the 

Affairs  Committee  fully  ex- 

them  to  be  observed  and  en- 
_.  S.  999  requires  the  State  direc- 
tor   veterans    employment    and 
;g  to  monitor  the  observance  of 
preference   as   part   of   the 
effort  to  secure  the  greatest 
employment  opportunities  for 
s  veterauis. 
_.,  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
.  our  Nation's  veterans  in  obtain- 
the  education,  training,  and  em- 
which  they  need  and  which 
have  earned  in  service  to  our 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 

the  bill. 

MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

Georgia     [Mr.     Rowland],     a 

of  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
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Mr.    ROWLAND    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Spe  iker,  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
mai    of  the  full  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
„  minority  member  on  the  other 
of  the  aisle  for  this  piece  of  legis- 


ran  Ling 
side 
lati  >n. 


I  think  it  is  something  we  need  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  this.  All  too  often 
we  do  not  take  care  of  the  veterans  in 
our  country  as  I  believe  we  should. 
After  all,  I  think  that  the  benefits 
that  we  provide  them  is  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  conflict  that  they  involved 
themselves  in  with  protecting  our 
country,  so  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Dowdy  has 
outlined  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed House  amendments  and  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  them.  However,  there  is 
one  provision  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about.  Section  14  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  reflects  a  compro- 
mise reached  with  the  other  body  on  a 
provision  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  bill-H.R.  1504.  It  would 
change  the  way  the  VA  funds  the 
State  approving  agencies  [SAA]  for 
the  work  they  do.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  funds  to  the  SAA's  have 
been  reduced  substantially.  Because  of 
this  reduction  in  fimding  some  SAA's 
are  woefully  understaffed.  Some 
States  have  had  to  fund  more  than 
their  fair  share  in  order  to  keep  from 
going  under.  This  cannot  continue  and 
we  believe  this  bill  will  provide  some 
much-needed  relief  for  SAA's. 

I  want  to  thank  our  very  able  sub- 
committee chairman.  Mr.  Dowdy,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  for  their  leadership  in  working 
together  to  help  resolve  the  many  dif- 
ferences between  the  House-  and 
Senate-passed  bills.  This  is  a  major  re- 
write of  a  number  of  veterans'  job  and 
job-training,  counseling  and  placement 
service  programs,  and  employment 
service  programs  administered 
through  the  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  Service  [VETSl  within 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Those  veter- 
ans' services  are  provided  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training.  This 
reform  measure  is  designed  to  maxi- 
mize employment  opportunities  for 
veterans,  with  priority  given  to  those 
who  have  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. 

Everyone  realizes  that  given  the  cur- 
rent deficit  situation.  Administrators 
are  being  asked  to  do  more  with  less. 
Competition  for  dollars  to  fund  vari- 
ous Federal  programs  is  such  that  we 
must  constantly  strive  to  find  ways  to 
streamline  programs  so  that  Adminis- 
trators can  provide  services  to  veterans 
in  an  efficient  and  timely  manner.  In 
addition,  we  want  to  make  certain  that 
employers  comply  with  the  law,  yet, 
not  be  unduly  burdened  by  Federal 
redtape.  I  believe  this  bill  goes  a  long 
way  in  accomplishing  these  goals  and  I 
want  to  again  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Dowdy]  for  the 


creative  way  he  has  shaped  this  legis- 
lation. 

I'm  always  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  for  his 
cooperation  and  leadership.  This  legis- 
lation first  passed  the  House  last  Jime 
and  all  of  us  are  anxious  to  get  a  bill 
to  the  President  without  further 
delay. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  of  our  national  service  organi- 
zations support  this  bill.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  ability  of  our 
veterans  to  enhance  their  position  in 
the  job  market.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  proposed  House  amend- 
ments to  S.  999. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  999,  as  amended, 
which  would  improve  veterans'  employment, 
counseling  and  job  training  services  and  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  another  of  the  veterans  bills  carried 
over  from  the  1st  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, and  hopefully  its  quality  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  its  gestation.  It  has 
been  increasingly  obvious  that  some  areas  of 
the  veterans  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  needed  strengthening  simply  because 
job  descriptions  and  responsibilities  were  not 
cleariy  spelled  out  in  chapter  41  of  title  38. 
With  this  legislation,  the  remedy  is  at  hand. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans' Training  and  Employment,  Donald  Shas- 
teen,  who  is  the  program  official  with  respon- 
sibility for  many  of  the  areas  covered  by  S. 
999,  as  amended,  has  contributed  many  help- 
ful suggestions  and  criticisms  to  it.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe  the  administration  supports  it. 
Several  of  the  bill's  major  provisions  have 
been  summarized  by  Mr.  Dowdy,  and  I  would 
like  to  amplify  three  of  them. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  [ASVET]  himself  would  be  clarified 
and  strengthened  by  this  bill.  The  ASVET 
would  clearly  be  given  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  veterans'  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  would  have  the  express  responsi- 
bility of  ensuring  that  veterans  are  fully  served 
under  all  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Em- 
ployment and  training  programs. 

Second,  the  National  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  Services  Institute  was  administra- 
tively established  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
several  years  ago  to  do  what  its  name  im- 
plies—give  practical  guidance  and  information 
to  the  people  who  actually  deliver  veterans' 
employment  benefits  in  the  State  offices.  It 
has  been  an  unqualified  success,  so  much  so 
that  the  committee  believes  it  deserves  a  stat- 
utory mandate.  In  this  way,  the  Institute  would 
have  some  measure  of  protection  from  the 
shifting  sands  of  budgetary  priorities  in  years 
to  come. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  authorize  $60 
million  in  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  [VJTA].  I  am  proud 
that  my  colleague  and  good  friend,  Marvin 
Leath,  and  I  coauthored  the  original  legisla- 


tion for  VJTA.  Tens  of  thousands  of  veterans 
who  were  among  the  long-term  unemployed 
have  become  taxpayers  instead  of  tax  con- 
sumers as  the  direct  result  of  their  training  for 
jobs  with  career  potential  under  the  program, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  highly  cost-effective. 

But  despite  VJTA's  promise  and  results,  it 
has  suffered  from  start  and  stop  funding. 
Thus,  it  has  not  yet  achieved  its  full  potential. 
With  funding  through  fiscal  1989,  VJTA  would 
continue  its  good  work  for  veterans  who  really 
need  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  999,  as  amended,  owes 
much  to  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Sonny  Montgomery,  and  I  commend  him. 
Also,  Wayne  Dowdy,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Training  and  Em- 
ployment, and  Mr.  Chris  Smith,  the  subcom- 
mittee's ranking  member,  have  made  invalu- 
able contributions  to  the  bill  and  I  commend 
them  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  believes  that  S. 
999,  as  amended,  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
other  body  without  further  amendments,  and  I 
encourage  its  support  by  all  House  Members. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  417,  nays 
0.  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  72] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 
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Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 


Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 


Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Howards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 


Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 


McCurdy 
McDade 
McE}wen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillan  (NO 
McMillen  (MD) 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
MiUer  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Molinari 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Mocxly 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nagle 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 
Owens  (UT) 
Oxley 
Packard 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Rot>erts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Saiki 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shays 
Shumway 


Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 


Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 
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Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 
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Biaggi 

Duncan 

Emerson 

Gibbons 

Guarini 


LatU 

Mack 

Mica 

Mrazek 

Rahall 


Ray 
Stokes 
Wise 
Wortley 
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So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to 
improve  veterans'  employment,  coun- 
seling, and  job-training  services  and 
programs;  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  COAST  GUARD  AND 
NAVIGATION  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES  TO  SIT 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 
ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL  28.  1988 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  5-minute  rule  on  Thurs- 
day. AprU  28,  1988. 

The  SPliiAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 
2616,        VETERANS'        BENEFITS 
AND  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1988 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill   (H.R.    2616)   to   amend   title    38. 
United     States     Code,     to     improve 
health-care  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
-  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
^inference  report  is  considered  as 
been  read. 

conference   report   and  state- 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
21.  1988.) 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
from     Mississippi      [Mr. 

will  be  recognized  for  30 

and  the  gentleman  from  New 
[Mr.   Solomon]   will   be   recog- 
f  or  30  minutes. 

J  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
Mississippi  [Mr.  MontgojceryI. 
,  MOhfTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
d  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


_.  Speaker,  I  want  to  apologize  to 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
1,      the     ranking     minority 
.,  who  has  been  working  with 
did  have  a  problem  with  sched- 
and  we  had  to  call  up  S.  999 
unanimous  consent  and  the  gen- 
from  New  York  was  not  here.  I 
,.,    respect  the  gentleman   from 
York  and  I  appreciate  his  under- 
ling. We  did  have  some  problems, 
had  to  have  legislation  on  the 
and  we  proceeded.  I  appreciate 
fentleman  letting  us  bring  up  this 
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SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
leman  from  New  York. 
„ .  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
^ank  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
for  his  remarks.  There  are  no 
feelings.  We  had  a  Committee  on 
.gn  Affairs  markup  going  on  now 
it  was  impossible  to  run  to  the 
but  I  appreciate  the  consider- 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
1  we  can  get  on  with  this  bill. 
.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pleased  to  report  that  the  confer- 
between  the  House  and  Senate  on 
2616  was  completed  successfully, 
conference  agreement  before  us 
reflects   a  reasonable  compro- 
between  the  House  and  Senate, 
formal  conference,  the  preconfer- 
meetings.  and  various  informal 
„ns  involved  many  hours  of  work 
,he  part  of  our  members  and  staff, 
want  to  acknowledge  the  leader- 
and  good  work  of  the  House  con- 
Jerry  Solomon,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on 
Affairs;    Doug    Applegate 
of  our  Compensation,  Pen- 
and    Insurance    Subconunittee; 
Kaptur,   chairwoman   of   our 
on  Housing  and  Memo- 
Affairs;  Dr.  J.  Roy  Rowland,  a 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Hos- 
pitals and  Health  Care;  and  John  Paul 
Ha  hmerschmidt,  the  ranking  minority 
mebiber  of  the  subcommittee. 

also  want  to  thank  the  Senate  con- 
feifees,  Alan  Cranston,  chairman  of 
th(  I  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
te<;  Frank  Murkowski,  the  ranking 
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minority  member;  and  Dennis  DeCon- 
ciNi  and  Alan  Simpson,  for  their  lead- 
ership and  cooperation  in  working  to 
resolve  our  differences. 

The  conferees  appreciate  the  many 
long  hours  spent  on  the  agreement  by 
the  staffs  of  both  committees.  And,  fi- 
nally, I  want  to  acknowledge  the  work 
of  Bob  Cover  and  Joe  Womack  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel's  Office,  who  did 
most  of  the  basic  drafting  of  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  29,  1988,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  2616,  with  several 
amendments.  The  House  amendments 
contained  numerous  changes  in  cur- 
rent law  relating  to  health  care,  com- 
pensation, insurance.  beneficiary 
travel,  housing,  and  other  benefits  and 
services  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
There  were  some  80  or  90  program 
changes  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  that  would  enhance  the  lives  of 
so  many  veterans  and  their  families.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  most 
of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  House 
were  accepted  by  the  other  body. 
Therefore,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
today  to  discuss  them  since  my  expla- 
nation of  the  provisions  can  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  29,  when  the  measure  was  dis- 
cussed in  some  detaU.  Today  I  will 
take  just  a  few  minutes  to  review  five 
major  provisions  that  were  resolved  in 
the  formal  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  House  bill 
would  revise  eligibility  for  outpatient 
care  delivered  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion meeiical  facUities.  The  House  pro- 
vision was  accepted  by  the  Senate  in 
conference  with  one  small  modifica- 
tion. 

Under  current  law,  outpatient  care  is 
provided  on  a  discretionary  basis.  The 
original  House  bill  would  mandate 
care  for  certain  categories  of  veterans. 
Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  VA  would  be  required  to  furnish 
outpatient  care  to  veterans  for  their 
service-connected  disabilities  and  to 
veterans  rated  50  percent  or  more  for 
any  disability.  In  addition,  veterans 
with  a  disability  rating  of  30  or  40  per- 
cent, and  veterans  whose  incomes  are 
below  the  pension  aid  and  attendence 
rate,  would  be  entitled  to  needed  out- 
patient care  in  preparation  for,  or  as 
foUowup  to,  VA  hospital  care,  or  as 
needed  to  obviate  the  need  for  hospi- 
tal care. 

Other  veterans  would  receive  outpa- 
tient care  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

A  second  major  provision  resolved  in 
conference,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  re- 
quire the  VA  to  pay  beneficiary  travel 
to  certain  veterans  for  care  or  treat- 
ment for  which  they  are  eligible.  They 
would  include: 

First.  Veterans  receiving  care  for  a 
service-connected  disability; 

Second.  Veterans  rated  30  percent  or 
more; 


Third.  Veterans  eligible  for  VA  pen- 
sion benefits,  or  whose  income  is  below 
the  maximum  pension  level; 

Fourth.  Veterans  with  serious  ells- 
abllltles  that  require  special  transpor- 
tation or  those  who  are  unable  to 
defray  the  cost  of  transportation;  and 
Fifth.  Veterans  scheduled  for  com- 
pensation and  pension  medical  exami- 
nations. 

The  conference  agreement  would 
provide  for  a  deductible  of  $3  per  one- 
way trip  and  would  establish  a  cap  of 
$18  per  month  for  veterans  who  must 
make  several  trips  a  month  to  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

The  third  provision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  prohibit  the  VA  from  declaring 
as  excess  any  real  property  unless  the 
Congress  has  been  properly  notified 
and  certain  other  requirements  are 
met. 

Land  that  is  declared  excess  would 
be  sold  at  fair  market  value  and  funds 
resulting  from  such  sale  would  be  de- 
posited Into  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  VA  nurs- 
ing care  units. 

The  fourth  provision  would  author- 
ize the  VA  Administrator  to  raise  the 
State  veterans'  homes  per  diem  pay- 
ments for  the  care  of  veterans  at  an 
annual  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rise  In 
the  cost  of  VA  hospital  care. 

The  fifth  provision  would  authorize 
the  VA  to  accept  a  transfer  of  the  Ari- 
zona State  Cemetery  making  It  part  of 
the  National  Cemetery  System.  The 
House  conferees  were  very  reluctant 
to  agree  with  this  provision.  They  did 
so  only  upon  the  firm  assurance  by 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation 
that  any  legislative  package  making 
disposition  of  the  Indian  school  land 
In  Phoenix,  AZ,  will  Incorporate  11.5 
acres  for  the  expansion  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital In  Phoenix,  and  4.5  acres  for  the 
construction  of  a  State  nursing  home 
adjacent  to  the  11.5-acre  tract  for  the 
hospital  expansion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  Mr.  Speaker. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  Apnl  14,  1988. 
Hon.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Sonny:  The  Arizona  delegation  is 
committed  to  ensuring  that  any  legislative 
package  making  disposition  of  the  Indian 
School  land  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  wUl  incor- 
porate 11.5  acres  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration (VA)  for  the  expansion  of  the  Phoe- 
nix VA  Medical  Center  and  4.5  acres  for 
conveyance  to  the  State  of  Arizona  for  a 
State  Veterans'  Home  under  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

1.  11.5  acres  of  the  Indian  School  land  will 
be  transferred  to  the  VA  at  no  cost  for  the 
express  purpose  of  expanding  the  Phoenix 
VA  Medical  Center.  The  11.5  acres  will  be 
contiguous  to  the  land  on  which  the  Phoe- 
nix VA  Medical  Center  at  Seventh  Street 
and  Indian  School  Road  is  situated. 
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2.  The  VA  will  be  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  City  of  Phoenix  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  its  11.5  acre  parcel. 
However,  the  VA  will  have  final  determina- 
tion over  the  location  and  configuration  of 
the  parcel.  Six  months  after  enactment  of 
legislation  making  disposition  of  the  Indian 
School  land,  and  every  six  months  thereaf- 
ter until  the  Phoenix  VA  Medical  Center  ex- 
pansion has  been  completed,  the  VA  will  be 
required  to  submit  a  report  on  the  coopera- 
tive planning  which  has  occurred  between 
the  City  and  the  VA  to  the  House  Interior 
and  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committees  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3.  4.5  acres  of  the  Indian  School  land,  ad- 
jacent to  the  11.5  acre  VA  parcel,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  VA  at  no  cost  for  convey- 
ance to  the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  State  Veter- 
ans' Home,  provided  the  State  submite 
proper  application  to  the  VA  under  the 
State  Veterans'  Home  Program  (38  U.S.C. 
5035).  and  has  appropriated  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  federal/state  matching  grant 
program  requirements. 

4.  If  the  State  does  not  make  proper  appli- 
cation and  appropriate  the  requisite  amount 
of  funds  necessary  under  the  State  Veter- 
ans' Home  program  within  three  years  after 
enactment  of  the  legislative  package  making 
disposition  of  the  Indian  School  land,  the 
4.5  acres  will  revert  to  the  United  States. 

In  light  of  this  commitment,  the  Arizona 
delegation  respectfully  requests  the  House 
to  accept  the  provision  in  Section  406  of  the 
Senate  Amendment  to  H.R.  2616.  with  per- 
fecting amendments,  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  at  the  current  site  of  the  Arizona 
Veterans'  Memorial  Cemetery. 
Sincerely. 

Mo  Udall. 

John  McCain. 

Jon  L.  Kyl. 

John  Rhodes. 

Dennis  DeConcini. 

Bob  Stump. 

Jim  Kolbe. 

The  provisions  of  section  314  of  the 
House  amendments  pertaining  to  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  radiation,  which 
passed  the  House  on  March  29,  are  not 
Included  In  this  conference  agreement. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  with  a  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  conferees  that 
these  provisions  be  considered  as  a 
separate  measure— H.R.  1811,  as 
amended.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
Monday  and  we  expect  to  bring  It  up 
in  the  House  early  next  week. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  other  than  the 
changes  that  I  have  just  explained, 
the  remainder  of  the  conference 
agreement  Is  exactly  as  I  explained  in 
my  statement  before  the  House  on 
March  29  when  we  passed  our  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  2616.  I  think  the  conference 
swihieved  fair  resolutions  of  many  diffi- 
cult Issues  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2216.  This 
is  a  comprehensive  bill  containing  over 


70  sections.  It  Is  concerned  with  a 
number  of  bills  already  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  then 
placed  into  one  bill  by  the  other  body. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Pro- 
gram In  terms  of  recruitment,  treat- 
ment, care  outside  Institutional  set- 
tings, and  administration. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  increase 
in  specially  adapted  housing  and  auto- 
mobile assistance  allowances  for  cer- 
tain seriously  disabled  veterans.  The 
bill  Improves  limited  benefits  for  ex- 
prisoners  of  war,  and  has  technical 
amendments  concerning  the  GI  bill 
and  GI  Insurance.  It  Increases  per 
diem  rates  for  care  In  State  homes  to 
take  Into  account  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  provision  of  the 
bill  before  us  has  been  the  subject  of 
careful  study  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Many  of  Its  provisions  are 
the  result  of  fund  allowance  compro- 
mises between  the  two  bodies.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Sonny 
Montgomery,  and  all  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  their  work  on  this  Important 
legislation. 

I  know  that  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  staffs  have  worked  many 
long  hours  In  negotiating  with  the 
Senate  staffs  and  we  thank  them  for  a 
job  well  done.  We  hope  we  can  pass 
this  bill  and  get  on  with  other  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt], 
former  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Sul>committee  on  Hos- 
pitals and  Health  Care. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  hospitals  and  health 
care,  I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2616,  as 
amended.  This  Is  essentially  an  omni- 
bus veterans  bill  which  carried  over 
much  work  unfinished  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  100th  Congress. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  see  our  efforts 
culminating  in  legislation  which  is  of 
major  benefit  to  veterans,  including 
the  area  of  health  care. 

H.R.  2616,  as  amended,  would  reform 
eligibility  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion outpatient  services  and  for  the 
first  time  would  assure  that  many  vet- 
erans will  definitely  receive  outpatient 
care  from  the  VA. 

The  legislation  also  significantly  re- 
forms eligibility  for  domiciliary  care  at 
the  time  when  It  Is  especially  impor- 
tant to  help  homeless  veterans  to  be 
reintegrated  Into  society.  Beneficiary 
travel  benefits  would  be  restored  In 
part  for  many  veterans  as  well,  after 


an  almost  total  cutoff  of  those  bene- 
fits a  year  ago. 

Among  the  pilot  programs  set  up 
would  be  one  for  adult  day  health 
care,  a  promising  concept  for  helping 
elderly  and  chronically  ill  veterans. 

As  a  part  of  the  fight  against  AIDS, 
the  legislation  would  make  special  pro- 
visions for  the  confidentiality  of  medi- 
cal records  of  AIDS  patients. 

We  obviously  want  to  encourage  vic- 
tims of  AIDS  to  seek  treatment,  and 
when  they  know  that  their  medical 
records  will  be  properly  handled,  they 
are  more  likely  to  come  to  the  VA, 
which  is  a  leader  In  AIDS  treatment. 

There  are  too  many  provisions  In 
H.R.  2616.  as  amended,  on  health  care, 
compensation,  education.  Insurance, 
memorial  affairs,  procurement,  and  on 
and  on,  to  address  them  all,  but  they 
all  are  deserving  of  our  support. 

The  conference  report  Is  on  the  floor 
today  In  Its  very  favorable  form  be- 
cause of  the  steady  and  enduring  lead- 
ership of  Sonny  Montgomery  and 
Jerry  Solomon,  our  committee  chair- 
man suid  ranking  member.  Their  mark 
is  large  upon  the  conference  report 
and  I  am  proud  to  join  them  in  urging 
Its  approval  by  this  body. 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  for  H.R. 
2616.  the  Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services  Act 
of  1988.  I  would  like  to  commend  ttie  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Ckjmmittee  for  their  diligence  in 
addressing  and  resolving  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges facing  America's  veterans.  This  bill  irv 
cludes  some  very  responsive  provisions,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  health  care  professionals  at  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facilities. 

The  shortage  of  health  care  professionals 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  across  the 
country,  but  the  shortage  is  particularly  acute 
in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  fact,  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in  Provi- 
dence two  surgical  wards  have  been  closed 
due  to  lack  of  personnel  and  another  may 
close  if  the  attrition  rate  continues.  One  unit 
has  had  200  hours  of  scheduled  overtime  in  a 
2-week  period.  The  primary  impediment  to  re- 
taining nurses  is  the  egregiously  low  pay  of- 
fered to  RN's  and  LPN's.  Although  the  Provi- 
dence VA  hospital  administration  has  applied 
for  and  received  three  pay  rate  increases  in 
the  past  6  months,  the  pay  rates  still  lag 
behind  private  sector  salaries,  the  cost  of 
living  in  Providence,  and  the  Boston  area  VA 
salaries.  Pharmacists  are  also  in  peak 
demand  and  low  supply. 

Although  the  dearth  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals includes  pharmacists,  physical  thera- 
pists, laboratory  technicians,  and  medical 
records  clerics,  the  most  pressing  shortage 
continues  to  be  in  the  field  of  nursing.  A 
recent  study  by  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation found  that  40  percent  of  all  registered 
nurses  have  left  the  field  to  pursue  other  ca- 
reers. Enrollment  in  nursing  schools  has  de- 
clined 10  percent  per  year  for  the  last  14 
years,  and  women  still  outnumber  men  3  to  1 
in  these  schools. 
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problem  at  hand  is  endemic  to  the 
but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Vet- 
Mil  we  have  passed  today  goes  a  long 
toward  resolving  some  of  these  problems 
and  directly.  The  bill  authorizes 
of  up  to  $16,000  for  a  4-year  period 
.  and  retain  nurses  at  VA  medical  fa- 
Kvith  critical  nurse  shortages.  In  addi- 
authorizes  premium  pay  for  Saturday 
Improved   education   and   scholarship 
for  nurse  training  and  on-site  child 
for  VA  employees  will  certainly 
attract  and  retain  valued  personnel. 

offered  to  help  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Montgomery]  in  any  way  I 

he  continues  to  confront  the  nursing 

,  which  so  negatively  affects  our  Na- 

\  eterans.  I  think  it  would  behoove  all  of 

to  what  we  can  to  face  this  national 

squarely, 
^ith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
support  of  H.R.  2616,  the  Veterans* 
.and  Services  Act  of  1988. 
2616,  as  amended,  is  a  comprehen- 
ckage  intended  to  remedy  many  prob- 
Within    the    VA    health    care    delivery 
Many   of  the   problems  facing  VA 
care  providers  today  are  representative 
lems  plaguing  the  entire  health  care 
in  our  country.  Provisions  in  HR  2616 
to  these  problems  and  as  a 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
to  support  the  bill. 
wo(jld  like  to  focus  on  the  portion  of  H.R. 
addresses  the  current  nursing  short- 
VA    hospitals.    Provisions   authorize 
pay  of  $2,000,  $3,000,  or  $4,000  yeariy 
e  listered  nurses  who  agree  to  commit 
services  for  2,  3,  or  4  years  respectively, 
tuition  reimbursement  to  full  time 
seeking  a  degree  in  nursing,  ex- 
premium  pay  to  nurses  for  the  entire 
and  requires  that  the  chief  of  nurs- 
piticipate  in  each  polk:ymaking  commit- 
the  facility. 

measures  will  make  VA  nursing  a 

attractive  profession  and  help  to  not 

recruit  more  nurses  to  the  facilities  but 

keep  them  there  once  they  are  hired 

trained.  Continuity  of  care  will  be  im- 

and  our  Nation's  veterans  will  be  the 

ultimately  benefit. 

Addtionally,  one  of  the  most  popular  provi- 

in  this  package  is  a  travel  beneficiary 

originally  authorized  by  the  vice  chair- 

)f  ttie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 

In  its  final  version,  the  benefit  will 

retmbursment   for   certain   veterans 

to  and  from  VA  medk^l  facilities  for 

treatment.   At  one  time,  the  travel 

policies  were  left  to  the  discre- 

the  VA.  This  provision,  however,  will 

reimbursement  and  thereby  ensure 

o  >ntinuance  of  the  program  under  reason- 

{ ind  fair  guklellnes. 

Speaker.  H.R.  2616  is  a  good  bill  largely 

)  the  efforts  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 

chairman  and  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Mont- 

and  Mr.  Solomon.  I  commend  them 

hard  work  in  this  matter  and  urge  the 

of  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 


D  1435 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
votes,  and  there  were— yeas  416.  nays 
0,  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  731 
YEAS— 416 
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Aspin 

Atkins 
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Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Can- 


Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conycrs 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daimemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 


Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 


Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 
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Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 
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MacKay 
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Markey 
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Martin  (ID 
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McOade 
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McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 


Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  <WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT> 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tTT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell     . 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 
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Mrs.  KENNELLY  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

The  Chair  announces  that  during 
the  joint  meeting  to  receive  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  only  the  doors  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Speaker  and 
those  on  his  left  and  right  will  be 
open. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  April  13.  1988. 
the  House  will  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1555 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  RIGHT  HONOR- 
ABLE BRIAN  MULRONEY, 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy.  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  to  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  into  the  Chamber: 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Foley;  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  CoELHo;  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Gephardt;  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Fascell;  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonior;  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  Ms.  Oakar; 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Michel;  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  Lott;  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming, Mr.  Cheney;  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois.  Mrs.  Martin;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  of 
escort,  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, Mr.  Byrd;  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouye;  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  Mr.  Mitchell;  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Bentsen;  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bumpers;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  Mr.  Riegle;  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole;  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Sibjpson; 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Chafee;  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  DURENBERGER. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charg6  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  4  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canac^. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  es- 
corted by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
Members  of  the  Congress,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  and  I  count  it  a  high 
honor  and  a  personal  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  the  chosen  spokesman 
for  a  great,  free,  and  friendly  people. 
His  Excellency  Brian  Mulroney.  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS    BY    THE    RIGHT    HON- 
ORABLE      BRIAN       MULRONEY, 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA 
(Portions   of    the   Prime    Minister's 
speech  were  delivered  in  French.) 

Prime  Minister  MULRONEY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Members 
of  Congress  and  Chers  Amis,  I  feel 
right  at  home  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
is  the  kind  of  invitation  I  sort  of  get 
everyday  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
just  before  question  period. 

But  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and 
thank  you  for  your  gracious  invitation 
and  your  very  warm  welcome. 


I  come  here  today  to  celebrate  the 
historic  friendship  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  On  the  border 
between  our  two  countries,  there  are 
no  fences  and  no  barricades:  there  are 
no  soldiers  and  no  arms.  That  5,000- 
mile  frontier,  spanning  a  continent  be- 
tween two  oceans,  is,  of  itself,  a  re- 
markable historical  fact.  It  symbolizes 
neighborliness  between  two  free  and 
peace-loving  nations.  It  signifies  lead- 
ership, not  only  in  the  conduct  of  our 
bilateral  relations,  but  for  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  whole. 

History  requires  us  to  provide  for 
our  common  security  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  through  NORAD 
and  in  the  NATO  Alliance.  Geography 
obliges  us  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
environment,  to  pass  on  intact  to 
future  generations  what  providence 
and  our  forebears  have  so  generously 
bequeathed  us.  Economics  and  geogra- 
phy together  present  us  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  further  enhance  our 
prosperity  through  trade.  We  begin, 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  coixmion  heritage 
of  democratic  traditions  and  a 
common  defence  of  liberty. 

There  are  reminders  of  that,  from 
the  trenches  of  one  war.  to  the  beach- 
es of  the  next,  places  inscribed  in  the 
history  of  valour,  where  Canadians 
and  Americans  have  stood  together, 
where  Canadians  and  Americans  have 
died  together,  in  the  defence  of  free- 
dom. 

Canadians  and  Americans  can  and 
always  will  be  proud  of  their  conunit- 
ment  to  democracy  and  freedom. 

As  we  made  common  cause  in  two 
world  wars  and  in  Korea,  so  do  our 
young  men  and  women  now  stand  the 
first  watch  of  liberty  in  Western 
Europe.  In  peacetime,  as  in  war,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  shoul- 
dered and  shared  heavy  burdens  in  our 
common  commitment  to  freedom.  To- 
gether, we  have  maintained  our  pres- 
ence in  Europe  for  two  generations,  at 
considerable  expense  to  both  nations. 

The  importance  of  our  defense  capa- 
bilities now  lies  not  so  much  in  pro- 
jecting power  as  in  deterring  war.  I 
salute  President  Reagan  for  his 
achievements  in  the  bolstering  of 
Western  defenses.  His  courage  and 
leadership— and  that  of  this  Con- 
gress—have also  made  possible  signifi- 
cant progress  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

The  INF  agreement,  which  has  the 
full  support  of  Canada  and  all  NATO 
members,  addresses  the  collective  se- 
curity of  East  and  West,  not  just  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 
ultimately  it  deals  with  the  survival  of 
the  human  race.  Canada,  more  than 
many  countries.  Canadians  perhaps 
more  than  many  peoples,  are  aware  of 
the  sombre  of  nuclear  realities  of  our 
world.  For  we  live  in  the  shadow  of  nu- 
clear arms,  situated  as  we  are  directly 
between  the  world's  superpowers. 
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.,  as  in  Canada,  tolerance  and  re- 
fer one  another's  opinions  are 

in  the  national  character. 

as  in  Canada,  governments  dis- 
but  it  is  the  people,  the  people 
decide;    elected    representatives 
I  ;ovem  but.  it  is.  in  the  terms  of 
preamble   of   your   Constitution, 
1  he  people"  who  rule, 
are    two    independent   nations, 
with  its  own  national  interests 
unique  character.  You  have  one 
language;  we  have  two.  Your 
.  of  government  is  congressional; 
s  parliamentary.  Neither  of  our 
_.( ries  is  without  its  inequities  and 
in  perfections.  But  we  are,  each  in 
ura  way,  building  caring  societies 
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for  education  and  employ- 
enabling  them  and  our  countries 
dramatic  social  and  economic 
J.  We  each  have  sovereign  in- 
to assert,  national  interests  to 
_.   And  we  can  have  different 
of  the  world,  just  as  we  clearly 
different  responsibilities  in  the 
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respect  for  everyone  everywhere  who 
has  had  to  run  in  a  primary,  but  when 
I  sought  the  leadership  of  my  own 
party  I  said  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  one  another's  best 
friend  and  greatest  ally.  Nothing  in 
my  experience  in  government— and  we 
have  known  tensions  and  serious  dis- 
agreement—nothing has  led  me  to 
revise  my  views  about  the  profound 
value  of  an  exemplary  relationship  be- 
tween two  of  the  world's  great  democ- 
racies. 

Our  common  democratic  values  and 
our  shared  commitment  to  defend 
them  is  but  one  worthy  example  of 
neighborliness  and  leadership.  The 
protection  of  our  environment  is  an- 
other. As  President  Reagan  has  said: 

"Our  two  countries  should  work  to- 
gether on  all  matters  of  environment, 
because  entrusted  to  us  is  the  care  of  a 
very  unique  and  a  very  beautiful  conti- 
nent and  all  of  us  share  the  desire  to 
protect  this  for  generations  of  Canadi- 
ans and  Americans  yet  to  come." 

For  more  than  75  years,  since  the 
creation  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  demonstrated  both  sensi- 
tivity and  effectiveness  in  environmen- 
tal protection  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. The  flow  of  nature  is  rarely  con- 
strained by  boundaries.  The  Canada 
goose  winters  in  the  United  States— 
along  with  a  few  other  Canadians— 
and  the  American  bald  eagle  nests  in 
the  forests  and  soars  in  the  skies  of 
British  Columbia. 

Consider  what  we  have  achieved  to- 
gether in  just  one  area,  since  the 
Great  Lakes  Waters  Quality  Agree- 
ment of  1972.  The  Great  Lakes  are 
coming  back— one  sure  sign  of  this  is 
the  return  in  numbers  of  wildlife  spe- 
cies once  thought  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
extinction. 

In  the  newly  updated  agreement, 
signed  by  our  two  countries  in  Toledo 
last  November,  we  agreed  not  only  on 
the  nature  of  toxic  wastes  that  have 
polluted  the  Great  Lakes,  but  on  a 
process  for  action  to  restore  them. 
(Speaking  in  French.) 
(Translation)  Together,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  taking  the  first 
steps  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  the 
ozone  layer  that  shields  the  Earth 
from  the  most  damaging  effects  of  the 
Sun.  The  Montreal  accord  is  but  one 
example  not  only  of  what  we  can 
achieve  together,  but  of  leadership  for 
the  world— and  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  to  make  certain  they  get  the  mes- 
sage in  Louisiana. 

(Text)  This  is  not  to  say.  (Mr.  Speak- 
er), that  there  are  not  Issues  of  great 
moment  between  us.  You  are  aware  of 
Canada's  grave  concerns  on  acid  rain. 
In  Canada,  acid  rain  has  already  killed 
nearly  15,000  lakes:  another  150.000 
are  being  damaged  and  a  further 
150,000  are  threatened.  Many  salmon- 
bearing  rivers  in  Nova  Scotia  no  longer 
support  the  species.  Prime  agricultural 


land  and  important  sections  of  our  ma- 
jestic forests  are  receiving  excessive 
amounts  of  acid  rain. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
clean  up  our  own  act— we  have  con- 
cluded agreements  with  our  provinces 
to  reduce  acid  rain  emissions  in  East- 
em  Canada  to  half  their  1980  levels  by 
the  year  1994.  But  you  know,  that  is 
only  half  the  solution— because  the 
other  half  of  our  acid  rain  comes 
across  the  border,  directly  from  the 
United  States,  falling  upon  our  forests, 
killing  our  lakes,  and  soiling  our  cities. 
The  one  thing  acid  rain  does  not  do 
is  discriminate.  It  is  despoiling  your 
environment  as  inexorably  as  it  is 
ours.  It  is  damaging  your  environment 
from  Michgian  to  Maine,  and  threat- 
ens marine  life  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

It  is  a  rapidly  escalating  ecological 
tragedy  in  this  country  as  well  as  ours. 
Just  imagine  for  a  second  the  damage 
to  your  tourism  and  recreation;  to 
timber  stands  and  fishing  streams;  to 
your  precious  heritage— if  this  is  not 
stopped. 

We  acknowledge  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  acid  rain  that  falls  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  time  our 
program  reaches  projected  targets,  our 
export  of  acid  rain  to  the  United 
States  will  have  been  cut  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  50  percent.  We 
ask  nothing  more  than  this  from  you. 
I  recognize  that  congressional  fund- 
ing for  a  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gram will  help  to  develop  new  meth- 
ods for  reducing  emissions  in  the 
longer  term.  I  welcome  that.  I  think  it 
is  a  helpful  and  a  progressive  step.  But 
more  is  needed. 

We  invite  the  admirdstration,  and 
the   leadership   of   Congress,   to  con- 
clude an  accord  whereby  we  agree  on  a 
schedule  and  targets  for  reducing  acid 
rain  that  crosses  our  border.  I  will 
admit  without  hesitation  that  the  cost 
of  reducing  acid  rain  is  substantial, 
but  the  cost  of  inaction  is  greater  still. 
Canada  wUl  continue  to  press  fully 
its  case  to  rid  our  common  environ- 
ment of  this  blight— and  we  shall  per- 
severe   until    our   skies   regain   their 
purity  and  our  rains  recover  the  gen- 
tleness that  gives  life  to  our  forests 
and  streams— and  we  hope  that  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  respond  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  I  ask  you  this  very  simple 
proposition:  What  would  be  said  of  a 
generation  of  North  Americans  that 
found  a  way  to  explore  the  stars,  but 
allowed  its  lakes  and  forests  to  lan- 
guish and  die?  For  as  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy   said    at    the    University    of    New 
Brunswick,  more  than  30  years  ago: 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  elimination  of 
these  various  tensions  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  •  *  *  must  lely  upon  the  wisdom,  un- 
derstanding and  ability  of  the  leadership 
•  •  •  of  our  two  nations. 
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President  Kermedy  was  right  then, 
and  his  thoughtful  words  challenge 
both  our  countries  today.  It  Is  our  view 
and  I  suppose  it  is  the  view  of  many  of 
you  that  our  economic  development 
and  environmental  protection  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  are  mutually 
reinforcing. 

And  In  terms  of  resources,  Canada 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  world.  With 
the  seventh  largest  economy  in  the 
free  world,  Canada  has  had,  since 
1984,  the  strongest  growth  rate  of  the 
economic  summit  countries.  We  are 
the  world's  largest  exporter  of  metals 
and  lumber,  the  world's  second  largest 
exporter  of  wheat,  and  we  supply  fully 
one-third  of  the  world's  newsprint— I 
am  not  responsible  for  the  editorials. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  conduct 
vital  energy  trade— Canada  is  your 
most  Important  foreign  supplier  of  oil. 
gas,  and  electricity. 

That  is  just  one  component  of  the 
world's  largest  trading  partnership.  In 
which  2  million  jobs  In  each  country 
depend  on  exports  to  the  other.  Con- 
sider this:  three-quarters  of  our  ex- 
ports come  to  the  United  States;  fully 
one-quarter  of  your  exports  go  to 
Canada.  We  buy  as  Canadians  twice  as 
much  from  you  as  Japan,  and  we  buy 
10  times  as  much  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Canada  buys  more  from  the  United 
States  of  America  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  Prance.  West  Germany,  and 
Italy  combined,  and  I  tell  you  that  Is 
the  record  of  a  fair  and  a  good  trader. 
May  Margaret  Thatcher  forgive  me. 
But  In  point  of  fact  as  you  already 
know,  we  are  your  best  customers.  We 
are  good  partners.  And  we  are  fair 
traders. 

The  Free  Trade  Agreement  presents 
our  two  coimtrles  with  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  create  new  jobs  and  en- 
during prospertlty.  This  won't  surprise 
you,  but  there  are  those  In  our  coim- 
try  who  say  that  In  these  negotiations 
we  gave  up  too  much.  There  are  those 
in  your  country— perhaps  even  In  this 
Chamber— who  contend  that  we  con- 
ceded too  little.  The  agreement  Is  not 
everything  either  side  would  have 
wanted,  but  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
once  observed: 

Nations  are  co-equals,  and  therefore  any 
treaty  must  represent  compromises. 

This  Is  a  good,  balanced  and  fair 
agreement,  the  most  Important  ever 
concluded  between  two  trading  part- 
ners. Quite  apart  from  phasing-out  all 
tariffs,  which  I  think  you  will  agree  is 
an  achievement  In  Itself,  we've  estab- 
lished a  number  of  Important  firsts— 
for  trade  In  services,  for  financial  serv- 
ices, for  bilateral  Investment.  And 
we've  established  a  unique  dispute  set- 
tlement mechanism. 

My  administration  has  the  majority 
to  enact  this  agreement,  and  we  shall. 
In  the  Congress,  you  will  vote  it  up  or 
down,  as  you  see  the  Interests  of  your 
fellow  citizens.  It  Is  there,  on  the 
table,  for  both  of  us  to  ratify— a  dream 


as  old  as  the  century,  a  dream  that  has 
eluded  successive  generations  of  lead- 
ers for  a  hundred  years,  a  dream  that 
Is  now  clearly  within  our  grasp. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  a  powerful 
signal  to  our  other  trading  partners,  to 
give  strong  Impetus  to  the  GATT.  to 
grlve  new  hope  to  those  poorer  nations 
who  desperately  need  more  liberalized 
trade  and  more  generous  access  to  our 
markets. 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  great 
new  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens. 
This  is  more  than  simply  a  commercial 
agreement  between  two  countries.  The 
Free  Trade  Agreement  for  you  and  for 
me  is  a  call  to  excellence.  It  Is  a  sum- 
mons to  our  two  peoples  to  respond  to 
the  challenge  of  comparative  advan- 
tage in  the  21st  century. 

A  nation's  productivity  may  end  on 
the  assembly  line,  but  it  begins  In  the 
classroom.  The  Imperatives  of  educa- 
tion are  compelling  and  clear.  Canadi- 
ans know,  we  have  learned  that  the 
growth  areas  of  our  economy,  the 
areas  of  technology  and  Irmovatlon 
and  the  service  sector  will  demand,  for 
example,  higher  math  scores,  higher 
reading  and  reasoning  skills,  and 
greater  language  proficiency.  If  we  are 
to  remain  competitive. 

The  demands  of  trade  oblige  us  as  a 
smaller  country  with  25  million 
people,  we  have  had  to  learn  to  be  lean 
and  aggressive,  but  fair,  and  in  becom- 
ing more  competitive  In  the  world,  I 
think  we  have  become  more  knowl- 
edgeable upwardly. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the 
challenge  of  the  Pacific.  This  Is  not  a 
mystery.  This  Is  the  challenge  of  the 
Pacific.  That  Is  the  challenge  of  the 
European  conununlty.  320  million 
strong,  in  1992. 

That  Is  the  challenge  of  developing 
nations  who  carmot  meet  their  finan- 
cial obligations  If  they  cannot  sell 
their  goods. 

If  the  poorest  nations  carmot  get 
that  crippling  burden  of  debt  off  their 
backs,  they  can't  do  business  with 
either  of  our  great  countries.  From 
the  age  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  age 
of  Venice,  to  our  own  era,  civilizations 
always  have  been  enriched  by  trade. 

And  that.  In  my  judgment,  and  I 
fought  for  this,  and  I  have  carried  our 
share  of  responsibility,  and  others  In 
this  Chamber  have  as  well.  That  is 
what  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  Is 
about— a  magnificent  opportunity  for 
a  new  decade  and  a  new  century. 

The  challenges  and  the  choices  for 
both  our  nations  are  clear: 
To  guarantee  our  continued  security. 
To  ensure  an  environment  In  which 
our  children  can  Inherit  both  a  stand- 
ard of  living  and  a  standard  of  life. 

To  provide  for  their  education  and 
development  in  a  maimer  which  will 
assure,  years  from  now.  their  well- 
being  and  their  competitiveness  and 
their  prosperity. 


And  most  of  all,  you  and  I  as  legisla- 
tors and  as  leaders  of  our  respective 
countries,  must  continue  to  build  dis- 
tinctive and  Independent  societies  on 
the  North  American  Continent  that 
reflect  both  the  excltment  of  change 
and  the  strength  of  immutable  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Vice  President, 
and  Members  of  the  Congress,  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Americans  have 
known  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  wrote: 
"The  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be 
one." 

Our  two  peoples,  our  two  countries, 
have  met  that  test  in  the  past.  We  do 
so  today,  and  I  know  that  we  shall  in 
the  future.  I  am  confident,  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  In  my  mind,  I  am 
confident  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  we  will  know  difficulties, 
we  will  know  moments  of  strain,  we 
will  know  moments  of  crisis  and  ten- 
sion, but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  rooted  as  we 
are  In  fundamental  values  and  demo- 
cratic traditions  that  this  relationship 
will  always  be.  as  Winston  Churchill 
described  It  more  than  a  half  a  centu- 
ry ago.  "an  example  to  every  country, 
and  a  pattern  for  the  future  of  the 
world." 

Thank  you. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.) 

At  4  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  accompa- 
nied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guest  from  the  Chamber  In  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  Members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  4  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chsunber. 

ANNOUNCEMfarr  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue In  recess  and  resume  Its  session 
at  5  p.m. 


n  1700 

AFTER  RECESS 
The     recess     having    expired,     the 
House   was    called    to   order   by    the 
Speaker  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 
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APPC  INTMENT 


OP     CONFEREES 

ON    H.R.    442,    CIVIL    LIBERTIES 
AC '  OP  1987 


Shaw 


PRA1«C.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

consent  to  take  from  the 

s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  442)  to 
recommendations   of   the 

on   Wartime   Relocation 

ijitemment  of  Civilians,  with  the 

amendment  thereto,  disagree 

Senate  amendment,  and  request 

with  the  Senate  thereon. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

request  of  the  gentleman  from 

jhusetts?  The  Chair  hears  none, 

^points  the  following  conferees: 

RoDiNO,     Prank,     Berman, 

and  SwiNDAix. 


Mr. 
unanfcrious 
Spea)  er 
imple  nent 
Comi^ission 
and 
Senade 
to  th( 
a 

The 
to  th(i 

Massachusetts? 
and 
Messiis 


con  erence 


PERlfllSSION 
ON 
DURING 


ON 

Mr 
the 


PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 

(fommittee  on  the  Judiciary  be 

to  sit  during  the  5-minute 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

•equest  of  the  gentleman  from 


perm  tted 
rule  en 

Th< 
to  th; 


Massi  ichusetts? 
Th<  re  was  no  objection. 


EMEHGENCY    MANDATORY    VET- 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
1988 


ERANS 


PR  ATIONS, 


Mr 


year 
ask 
Th* 


For 


Guar  inty 


rema  n 


That 
ating 


Act, 
pro' 
100 
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READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefits",  $182,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


FOR     COMMITTEE 
THE     JUDICIARY     TO     SIT 
THE    5-MINUTE    RULE 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  28.  1988 


WHITTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
Appropriations  be  discharged 
further    consideration    of    the 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  552)  making 
mandatory   veterans   sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
lending  September  30,  1988,  and 
its  immediate  consideration. 
Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 


unan  mous 
tee  cpi 
from 
joint 
emergency 


f(»r; 


resoli  jtion. 

Thi;  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missi  ssippi? 

Th  Te  was  no  objection. 

Th  ;  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  552 

Redblved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/Repre- 
aenta  ives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Cong  ess  assembled.  That  the  following  sums 
are  a  jpropriated.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treaa  ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  irear  ending  September  30. 1988.iiamely: 


Veterans'  AoKiinsTRATioN 


LOAN  GUARANTY  REVOLVING  FUND 

additional    amount    for    the    "Loan 

.,  Revolving  Fund",  $526,600,000,  to 

available  until  expended:  Provided, 

the  last  proviso  in  the  "General  oper- 

expenses"  appropriation  in  the  De- 

partr*ent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

mentjlndependent  Agencies  Appropriations 

(H.R.  2783),  as  enacted  under  the 

.._  of  section  101(f)  of  Public  Law 

!,  an  act  making  further  continuing 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

30,  1988,  is  deleted. 


988 
provi  >ions 

2  02, 
appn  ipriations 


Sept(  mber : 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  under  consideration, 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  include  tab- 
ular and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
a  total  of  $709.1  million  new  budget 
authority  for  two  emergency  mandato- 
ry accounts  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. They  are  the  veterans'  hous- 
ing program  for  $526.6  million,  and 
veterans  readjustment  benefits  for 
education  programs  of  $182.5  million. 

Both  of  these  accounts  are  classified 
as  mandatory  entitlement  programs. 
The  President  requested  funding  for 
these  two  programs.  As  well  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  chaired  by 
our  dlstingiiished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Boland]. 

Technically,  the  VA  housing  pro- 
gram ran  out  of  money  on  April  1  and 
is  currently  using  emergency  statutory 
borrowing  authority  from  other  ac- 
counts to  keep  the  housing  programs 
operating.  By  May  1  all  funding  will 
dry  up  for  veterans'  housing  programs. 
Since  both  of  these  accounts  are  clas- 
sified as  mandatory  they  are  not 
scored  against  the  discretionary  ceil- 
ing and,  therefore,  do  not  violate  the 
so-called  summit  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  mandatory  emergency  supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLANDl,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  resolution 
recommends  supplemental  appropria- 
tions of  $709,100,000  for  VA  entitle- 
ment programs.  Expeditious  handling 
of  the  joint  resolution  is  essential  to: 


First,  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund;  second, 
permit  payments  for  educational  bene- 
fits after  mid-May:  and  third,  delete  a 
proviso  carried  in  the  1988  general  op- 
erating expenses  appropriation  which 
earmarked  funds  for  ADP  programs. 
The  two  appropriations  are  mandatory 
under  existing  legislation  and  we  must 
provide  the  funding.  The  proviso  re- 
garding the  GOE  appropriation  is 
technical— and  it  does  not  increase 
budget  authority  or  outlays. 

These  items  have  been  lifted  out  of  a 
number  of  supplemental  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  on 
March  17,  1988.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
these  items  are  noncontroversial,  but 
the  need  for  the  funds  is  very  urgent. 
The  $526,600,000  requested  and  rec- 
ommended for  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  solvency  of  the  fund.  It  wiU  allow 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  keep 
its  commitments  to  pay  claims  on  de- 
faulted home  loan  mortgages.  The 
level  of  foreclosures  on  guaranteed 
loans  and  the  resulting  claims  have  in- 
creased above  the  level  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  The  1988  appropria- 
tion of  $389,800,000  for  this  program 
has  already  been  used.  The  need  for 
the  supplemental  appropriation  comes 
from  the  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  claims— primarily  in  the 
energy  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  Colorado,  and  Alaska. 
These  are  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  must  be  paid. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  had 
estimated  the  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund  would— for  all  practical  pur- 
poses—be out  of  funds  by  the  end  of 
March.  However,  the  VA  has  exercised 
its  transfer  authority  and  transferred 
$157,500,000  from  the  readjustment 
benefits  appropriation  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund.  It  has  also 
transferred  $42,500,000  from  the  com- 
pensation and  pensions  appropria- 
tion—through the  readjustment  bene- 
fits account— to  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund.  By  letter  dated  March 
30,  1988,  the  OMB  informed  the 
Speaker  of  this  $200,000,000  transfer 
and  the  resultant  reapportionment  of 
the  readjustment  benefits  and  com- 
pensation and  pension  appropriations. 
The  transfer  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  obligations  in  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  until  the  later 
part  of  April.  However,  because  of  the 
transfer  from  readjustment  benefits, 
that  accoimt  will  run  out  of  funds  to 
pay  educational  benefits  in  the  middle 
of  May. 

The  $182,500,000  recommended  for 
the  readjustment  benefits  appropria- 
tion is  necessary  to  permit  payment  of 
educational  benefits  through  the  bal- 
ance of  fiscal  year  1988.  This  amount 
includes  the  $25,000,000  requested  due 
to  a  recalculation  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary, and  $157,500,000  for  the  amount 


transferred  to  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund. 

The  supplemental  request  of 
$498,100,000  for  compensation  and 
pension— and  the  $42,500,000  trans- 
ferred to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund— will  be  provided  in  a  later  sup- 
plemental measure.  Because  the  com- 
pensation and  pensions  appropriation 
is  a  $15  billion  accoumt,  additional 
funds  are  not  needed  in  that  account 
until  closer  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

An  offsetting  reduction  in  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fimd  request  for 
the  funds  already  transferred  has  not 
been  taken.  The  original  estimates  of 
the  additional  funds  needed  for  the 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  in  1988 
ranged  from  approximately 

$500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  The 
$526,600,000  request  submitted  was 
based  on  extremely  optimistic  assimip- 
tions  for  receipts— primary  from  sales 
of  homes.  Based  on  recent  sales,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  level  of  re- 
ceipts assumed  will  materialize  in 
1988.  It  is  estimated  that  another 
$200,000,000  will  be  required  to  pay 
claims  in  fiscal  year  1988.  That  is  why 
we  are  recommending  the  appropria- 
tion of  $526,600,000. 

Let  me  assure  the  members  that  this 
is  a  mandatory  payment  and  the  funds 
appropriated  can  only  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  If  we  do  not  provide  the  addi- 
tional funding  now,  we  will  have  to 
provide  it  later.  We  have  included  the 
additional  amount  now  so  that  future 
claims  can  be  paid  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. This  also  will  reassure  lenders 
that  the  Federal  guarantee  is  solid  so 
that  they  will  have  no  reservation 
about  continuing  to  guarantee  new 
loans  to  veterans. 

The  proviso  included  in  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  paragraph 
would  remove  restrictions  on  the  avail- 
ability of  general  operating  expenses 
funding  carried  in  the  1988  appropria- 
tions act.  Removing  the  restriction  on 
ADP  fimds  will  enable  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  make  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  its  resources.  This  will 
allow  the  VA  flexibility  in  handling 
the  reductions  in  the  GOE  account  re- 
quired by  last  fall's  budget  sunmiit 
agreement.  This  proviso  does  not  in- 
crease budget  authority  or  outlays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  resolution 
provides  necessary  funds  for  mandato- 
ry programs  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. I  urge  Members  to  pass  this 
joint  resolution  today  so  that  it  may 
be  sent  to  the  Senate.  Hopefully,  it 
will  pass  that  body  in  the  near  future. 
This  will  permit  the  VA  to  continue 
timely  pajmients  of  veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
joint  resolution  making  urgent,  manda- 
tory supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 


House  Joint  Resolution  552  is  a 
clean,  three-part  supplemental  provid- 
ing $709.1  million  in  mandatory  spend- 
ing for  two  VA  accounts  that  have  al- 
ready run  out  of  fiscal  1988  funds. 

These  supplementals  were  requested 
by  the  President  on  March  17,  but  we 
have  revised  the  amounts  to  reflect 
transfers  that  have  been  made  by  the 
VA  to  keep  the  loan  guaranty  fund 
solvent  during  the  past  41  days. 

Here  I  have  a  "Statement  of  Admin- 
istration Policy"  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Jim  Miller,  dated  today,  ex- 
pressing the  administration's  support 
for  this  bill  and  asking  us  to  quickly 
address  the  remaining  supplemental 
requests— especially  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  Black  Lung  Program. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  Director 
Miller  urges  us  to  keep  this  bill  as 
clean  as  a  hound's  tooth  so  that  we 
may  get  it  to  the  President's  desk  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  body,  we  can  get  it  to  him 
tonight,  and  hopefully  act  on  the  re- 
maining supplemental  requests  in  the 
next  2  weeks. 

But  again,  this  bill  contains  funds 
that  are  urgently  needed,  and  they  are 
for  mandatory  veterans  programs  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  measure.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

EXPLANATION 

As  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Boland,  has  explained. 
$526.6  million  is  for  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  fund,  and  $182.5  million  is 
for  readjustment  benefits.  A  third  pro- 
vision simply  deletes  some  restrictive 
language  we  placed  in  last  December's 
CR  limiting  the  availability  of  VA  gen- 
eral operating  expenses  funds. 

VA  LOAN  GUARANTY  REVOLVING  FUND 

This  fund  provides  credit  assistance 
to  eligible  veterans,  active-duty  serv- 
icemen, and  certain  surviving  spouses 
seeking  to  buy,  build,  repair  or  refi- 
nance a  home.  To  date  this  year,  we 
have  appropriated  $389.8  million  to 
pay  entitled  claims  for  defaulted  home 
loan  mortgages.  Since  October,  howev- 
er, there  has  been  a  23-percent  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  foreclosures  on 
guaranteed  loans  and  resulting  claims. 
Collections  and  sales  have  also  been 
lower  than  expected. 

On  March  17,  the  President  request- 
ed $526.6  million  to  meet  estimated 
needs  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  this 
fund  was  depleted  in  early  April.  The 
VA  and  OMB  have  used  existing  trans- 
fer authority  to  keep  the  fund  solvent, 
but  the  last  penny  mil  be  drained  on 
Friday. 

This  $527  million  is  urgently  needed 
to  meet  to  our  guaranty  commitments. 


VA  READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

These  are  mandatory  funds  used  to 
make  educational  and  training  assist- 
ance and  rehabilitation  payments  to 
disabled  veterans,  to  post-Korea  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  veterans  who  were  POW's. 
MIA's,  or  permanently  disabled.  For 
fiscal  year  1988  to  date,  we  have  ap- 
propriated $625.7  million  for  these 
benefits.  On  March  17,  the  President 
requested  an  additional  $25  million  to 
meet  estimated  obligations.  During 
March  and  April,  the  VA  transferred 
$158  million  from  this  account  to  meet 
the  more  urgent  shortfall  in  the  loan 
guaranty  fund. 

The  $182.5  million  in  this  resolution 
reflects  the  $25  million  request  of  the 
President  as  well  as  the  transferred 
funds  which  need  to  be  replenished. 

The  VA  considers  this  to  be  a  very 
urgent  need,  since  the  readjustment 
benefits  account  will  be  depleted  on  or 
about  June  1. 

VA  GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

In  the  fiscal  year  1988  continuing 
resolution,  we  placed  some  restrictive 
language  provisions  on  the  $762.8  mil- 
lion general  operating  expenses  ac- 
count at  the  VA.  This  action  was 
taken  in  order  to  set  a  floor  on  the 
level  of  staffing  in  the  Department  of 
Veterans  benefits  to  ensure  continued 
and  timely  care  of  service  to  our  veter- 
ans. We  also  included  language  prohib- 
iting the  closure  of  the  St.  Paul  Insur- 
ance Center,  and  an  earmark  of  $26.7 
million  for  equipment  contracts. 

On  March  17,  the  President  submit- 
ted supplemental  language  to  delete 
all  three  restrictive  CR  provisions.  Our 
committee  has  agreed  to  remove  the 
most  restrictive  of  this  language  to 
give  the  VA  some  flexibility  with  the 
transfers  within  the  contracts  account. 

This  resolution  contains  language 
striking  the  amount  and  extended 
availability  for  ADP  contracts.  It  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  VA  and  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  statement 
from  the  administration,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Jim  Miller,  dated  today  ex- 
pressing the  administration's  support 
for  this  bill,  and  I  include  that  letter 
for  the  Record. 

Statement  of  Administration  Policy, 
April  27.  1988 

H.J.  res.  S52— emergency  MANDATORY  VETER- 
ANS SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

[Sponsor:  Whitten.  Mississippi] 
The  Administration  supports  adoption  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  additional  FY  1988  funds  for  the 
Veterans  Administration's  Loan  Guaranty 
Revolving  Fund  and  to  avoid  an  interrup- 
tion of  payments  to  holders  of  defaulted 
guaranteed  loans  and  readjustment  benefits 
recipients.  The  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving 
Fund  may  not  have  sufficient  budgetary  re- 
sources to  meet  its  legal  commitments  to 
pay     claims     for     defaulted     guarantees 
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^  the  end  of  this  week.  The  Adminis- 
would  opose  the  addition  of  any  ex- 
provisions,  language  or  funding,  to 


.  Administration  would  have  preferred 

action  on  a  complete  bill  which  is 

■nt  with  the  budget  agreement  and 

,    esponds  to  the  other  important  FY 

requests  transmitted  by  the  President 

February  budget  and  on  March  17, 

;  requests  for  the  Coast  Guard,  the 

Department  and  the  Black  Lung 

_.    are    especially    noteworthy.    The 

(puard.  due  to  cuts  by  Congress  to  the 

s  FY  1988  request,  has  had  to  cur- 

activities  designed  to  interdict 

sjiuggling  at  a  time  when  the  war  on 

quite  appropriately,  a  major  public 

For  the  Department  of  Defense, 

flexibUity  is  required  to  fund  nec- 

•  j    military    persormel   and   operations 

mi  intenance  programs.  The  Black  Lung 

i  program  is  expected  to  exhaust 

funds  in  mid-May  resulting  in  re- 

:  i'ederal  payments. 

.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
(onsume  to  the  gentleman  from 
"fork  [Mr.  Green]. 
..  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
d  Btinguished  minority  member  of 
C  ommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
me  this  time.  I  should  like  to 
it  clear  to  my  colleagues  that 
supplemental    appropriation    in 
way  meets  the  standards  of  the 
agreement  with  respect  to  sup- 
appropriations.  These   are 

._^ appropriations,    they    are 

discretionary.  It  truly  is  an  emer- 
that  we  are  facing, 
first  of  the  requests  is  $526.6 
for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
loan   guarantee   revolving   fund, 
fund  has  been  having  expendi- 
at  a  rate  higher  than  anticipated 
because    of    the    problems 
we  are  all  aware  of  in  terms  of 
,.  parts  of  the  country,  the  oil 
of  the  country  in  particular.  As  a 
defaults  have  been  high.  The 
Government  is  committed  to 
its  guarantees  when  these  de- 
,  occur  and  those  defaults  have 
occurring  at  a  rate  of  23  percent 
than  the  level  originally  esti- 
by  the  VA  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
ftmd  will  be  depleted  by  the  end 
week  if  we  do  not  act  today, 
other  fund  that  is  affected  here 
mandatory    VA    readjustment 
;.  They  provide  educational  as- 
__  payments  to  Vietnam  era  vet- 
and  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
who  either  died  of  service- 
disabilities  or  whose  service- 
disability  is  rated  total  and 
The  fund  was  originally 
to  need  a  $25  million  supple- 
„  and  that  was  what  was  origi- 
requested.  However,  subsequent- 
OMB  transferred  $157  million 
this  account  to  the  loan  guaran- 
^evolving  fund  to  keep  that  solvent 
need  is  for  $182.5  million  in 
to  keep  this  fimd  going  for  the 
-  of  the  year. 
Emphasize  again  that  these  supple- 
appropriations  have  been  re- 
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quested  by  the  administration.  They 
are  mandatory,  not  discretionary  ac- 
counts. There  is  truly  an  emergency  in 
terms  of  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  live  up  to  its  obliga- 
tions if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE];  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
HUD-Independent  Agencies;  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Green],  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
AEcnciGS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
urgent  supplemental  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their 
prompt  action  in  getting  this  measure 
to  the  House. 

With  regard  to  the  loan  guaranty 
funds  contained  in  this  measure,  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
not  reducing  the  amount  made  avail- 
able to  pay  lenders'  claims.  The 
agency  asked  for  $526.6  million  to  pay 
claims  for  defaulted  guaranteed  home 
loan  mortgages.  Since  fimds  for  this 
purpose  have  been  exhausted  since 
April  1,  the  VA  has  been  transferring 
funds  from  other  program  accounts  to 
pay  these  claims.  Jim  Miller,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  now  claims  the  request  can  be 
"adjusted  downward"  by  $200  million. 
Ask  anyone  in  the  loan  guaranty 
office  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
will  be  in  deep  trouble  if  this  is  done. 
Again,  the  administration  is  trying  to 
make  things  appear  better  than  they 
really  are. 

The  original  supplemental  request 
should  have  been  close  to  $1  billion, 
rather  than  $526.6  million.  The  VA 
has  been  forced  to  acquire  record 
numbers  of  properties  as  a  result  of 
the  economic  downturn  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Louisiana,  and  other  oil-  and  gas-pro- 
ducing States.  The  economy  in  Hous- 
ton has  been  about  as  bad  as  it  can 
get.  Home  foreclosures  have  been  at  a 
record  high  for  the  past  several  years. 
Yes,  we  have  real  problems  with  home 
loan  foreclosures  in  Houston  and 
other  areas  of  the  country.  It  is  cost- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
pay  off  these  guaranteed  loans  but 
this  is  not  unique  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 


The  same  is  true  of  HUD  loans  and 
loans  made  by  the  private  sector.  It  is 
costing  the  taxpayer  even  more  to 
keep  banks  from  failing  In  Texas  and 
elsewhere.  So  all  of  us  know  we  have 
problems  with  the  economic  situation 
in  these  areas  of  the  country. 

How  do  we  solve  this  serious  prob- 
lem that  is  costing  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
millions  of  dollars?  The  VA  should  be 
trying  to  get  top  dollar  for  these  prop- 
erties by  holding  on  to  them  for 
awhile,  and  renting  them,  until  the 
economy  gets  better  instead  of  auc- 
tioning them  off  and  getting  only  one- 
half  of  what  they  were  worth  when 
the  VA  acquired  them.  OMB  needs  to 
look  beyond  the  short-term  problems 
and  figure  out  a  way  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram viable  and  operating  on  a  soimd 
fiscal  footing. 

So  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the    committee    for    its    responsible 
action  on  this  measure.  The  amount 
for  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  is 
not  being  reduced  as  proposed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It 
contains  the  entire  amount  requested, 
$526.6  million.  In  addition,  it  contains 
the  $182.5  million  requested  for  the  re- 
adjustment    benefits     account.     The 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  assure  that  veterans  can  con- 
tinue to  get  VA  home  loans  and  claims 
can  be  paid  on  defaulted  loans.  In  ad- 
dition, veterans  will  continue  to  draw 
their     monthly     education     benefits 
under  the  various  education  programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 
Mr.   CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  emergency 
veterans  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  Veterans' 
Administration's  Home  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Program  needs  $526.6  million  to 
remain  solvent  for  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  experiencing  a  very  high 
foreclosure  rate  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country,  particularly  those  where  the 
economies  have  been  hard  hit  by  low 
oil  prices. 

Without  this  emergency  supplemen- 
tal, the  program  will  become  insolvent 
and  imable  to  pay  off  the  loan  guaran- 
tees it  has  made.  Of  course,  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  an  agency  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  would  fail  to  meet 
such  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  this  sea  of 
red  ink  in  the  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram cannot  continue  for  long.  The 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  al- 
ready addressed  the  program  needs  in 
this  Congress  with  Public  Laws  100- 
198  and  100-253.  More  is  necessary  and 
the  committee  is  going  to  be  taking  a 
hard    bipartisan    look    at    the    Loan 


Guarantee    Program     with     an    eye 
toward  fundamental  reforms. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake,  the 
Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
enjoys  broad  support,  and  any  changes 
will  be  for  its  improvement,  not  its  ter- 
mination. I  hope  that  message  reaches 
OMB  loud  and  clear. 

Also,  $157.5  million  was  transferred 
from  veterans  readjustment  benefits 
to  shore  up  the  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram until  it  could  get  a  supplemental 
appropriation,  and  that  money  should 
be  replaced  so  that  the  readjustment 
benefits  programs  will  be  able  to  oper- 
ate normally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  administra- 
tion submitted  its  fiscal  1989  budget 
request,  it  indicated  a  $25  million  defi- 
cit for  readjustment  benefits  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  bill  before  us  requests 
$182.5  million  for  readjustment  bene- 
fits, and  the  additional  $157.5  million 
was  the  money  transferred  to  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Jamie  Whitten,  the 
chairman,  Silvio  Conte,  its  ranking 
member,  Edward  Bolakd,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  and  Bill  Green, 
the  subcommittees'  ranking  member, 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  the 
chairman,  and  certainly  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
the  ranking  minority  member,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]  and,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  my  good  colleague  and 
great  leader  of  our  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
strong  support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt]. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  552,  the  emer- 
gency veterans  supplemental  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Without  these  emergency  appropria- 
tions the  Veterans'  Home  Loan  Pro- 
gram would  run  out  of  money  later 
this  month.  It  is  essential  that  we  not 
allow  this  to  occur. 

This  legislation  reflects  the  continu- 
ing efforts  of  Congress  to  ensure  our 
Nation's  veterans  wiU  be  able  to 
achieve  the  American  dream  of  home 
ownership. 

I  would  also  note  that  this  legisla- 
tion contains  $25  million,  requested  by 
the  President,  for  veterans'  readjust- 
ment benefits,  including  several  pro- 


grams which  support  job  training  and 
education  programs  for  veterans. 

However,  the  lion's  share  of  fimding 
contained  in  this  supplemental  pro- 
vides for  the  continued  solvency  of  the 
VA  Home  Loan  Program.  The  program 
is  jeopardized  by  the  current  high 
foreclosure  rate  in  certain  regions  of 
the  country. 

As  we  approve  this  bill  today  we 
should  all  keep  in  mind  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Home  Loan  Program,  many  millions  of 
America's  veterans— and  their  fami- 
lies—would not  be  in  their  homes 
today.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Whitten.  I  know  that 
my  friend  Mr.  Conte  has  had  a  long 
and  continuing  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  as  he  had  ex- 
pressed these  views  for  many  years  on 
this  floor.  Mr.  Green  as  well  had  been 
a  long  and  valued  friend  in  supporting 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  take  one 
moment  to  commend  Chairman 
Boland  for  his  role  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  in  a  timely  manner. 
Mr.  Boland  has  been  a  great  friend  to 
America's  veterans  over  the  years  and 
he  will  truly  be  missed  when  he  leaves 
this  great  body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
most  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaptur],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Memorial  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  moving  on  the 
VA's  appropriation  request  so  expedi- 
tiously. In  particular,  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  Mr.  Whitten  and 
Mr.  Boland  have  acted  in  such  a  re- 
sponsible manner  and  recognize  the 
critical  financial  needs  of  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Program. 

I  realize  the  committee  did  not  have 
to  recommend  the  requested  amount 
in  full.  However,  I  appreciate  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  serious  financial 
condition  of  the  loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund  at  this  time.  The  high  level  of 
foreclosures  is  attributable  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation  prevailing  in  certain 
regions  of  the  country  such  as  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  Oklahoma.  This  is  a 
universal  problem  which  is  affecting 
all  segments  of  the  housing  industry. 

Although  the  situation  is  not  expect- 
ed to  totally  turn  around  in  the  near 
future,  I  am  optimistic  that  it  will  get 
better.  My  subcommittee  is  also  com- 
mitted to  exploring  ways  to  address 


the  future  solvency  of  the  program 
and  will  be  considering  legislation  to 
that  effect  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
taking  such  a  realistic  approach  to  a 
very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
moving  so  expeditiously  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland],  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  and  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  record,  I  commend  and  compli- 
ment the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Kaptur],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Af- 
fairs for  voting  out  and  updating  hous- 
ing legislation  for  veterans.  It  has  not 
been  changed  in  30  years.  We  hope  we 
can  cut  back  on  repossessions,  with 
the  Government  having  to  take  over 
these  houses  from  veterans.  I  think 
the  work  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  has  done  is  such  that  we  will 
have  an  improvement  in  that  area.  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  I  wish  also  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlemtm  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  just  think  that 
it  would  be  well  if  we  understand  just 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  here.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  a  sup- 
plemental requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  some  $562  million,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  right.  The 
full  amount  is  $709.1  million. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  if  I  understood 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  is 
within  the  budget  summit? 

That  is  a  little  confusing  because  it 
was  my  understanding  that  the  budget 
summit  that  was  agreed  to  last  year 
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fl-om  Massachusetts. 

CONTE.  As  the  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania  knows.   I  was  on  that 

summit  along  with  the  gentle- 

rom  Mississippi  (Mr.  WhittenI 

grueling  days.  We  did  not  pro- 

ipending  on  any  mandatory  sup- 

only  discretionary. 

WALKER.  The  spending  we  are 
here  now.  I  take  it.  that  figure  is 
that  agreed  to  in  the  budget 
...  Is  that  correct? 
CONTE.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
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WALKER.   So   we   are   adding 
in  the  vicinity  of  three- 
_   of   a   billion   dollars   to   the 
.  budget  summit  agreement? 
CONTE.  That  is  right,  at  the  re- 
of  the  President. 
WALKER.  That  relates  to  man- 
spending.  If  there  were  discre- 
spending  here,  that  would  not 
legitimate     under     the     budget 
...  Is  that  right? 

CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
correct. 

WALKER.  So  if  we  bring  forth  a 

matter    in    the    future 

s  discretionary,  we  would  not  be 

with   the   budget  simunit 

it  has  offsets? 

CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
correct.   This  says,   and  I   am 
.„  from  the  agreement,  "Neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  shall 
supplementals  except  in  the 
of  a  dire  emergency.  When  the 
branch   makes   such   a   re- 
it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
transmitted      budget 

to  the  Congress."  and  if 

are  any  discretionary  supple- 
they  must  have  an  offset, 
must  cut  somewhere  else. 
WALKER.  I  understood  the  gen- 
-.  to  say  a  little  earlier  we  have 
supplementals  coming  down  the 
such  as  black  lung? 
CONTE.  That  is  correct. 

WALKER.    As    I    understand, 
of  those  are  in  discretionary  ac- 
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Mr.  WALKER.  To  comply  with  the 
budget  summit,  when  that  bill  comes 
to  the  floor,  we  will  have  to  have 
doUar-for-dollar  offsets  for  every 
penny  that  we  spend  under  the  discre- 
tionary account?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  absolutely  correct.  There  are  34 
supplementals. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Do  we  have  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  bring  to  the  floor 
any  bUl  that  does  not  have  doUar-for- 
dollar  discretionary  offsets  for  the 
funding  that  we  do? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  and  I  only  speak 
for  myself,  and  I  agreed  to  that  budget 
sununit,  and  I  would  definitely  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  this  case,  we  do 
not  have  to  have  the  offsets,  because 
it  is  mandatory  spending,  but  if  we 
come  forward  later  on  with  another 
supplemental,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  budget  summit,  that  would  have 
to  have  offsets,  as  the  administration 
proposed,  not  necessarily  those  off- 
sets, but  in  an  amount  similar? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HUTTO).  Without  objection,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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CONTE.  The  Coast  Guard.  We 
1  hat  this  afternoon  in  subcommit- 
$60  million  in  transfers  and  off- 
from  other  agencies. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
ON  TOMORROW  DURING  THE 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  on  Thursday.  April  28,  1988, 
during  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  will  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  has  been  cleared  by  the  minori- 
ty. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE     TO     NEW     MEANS     OF 
PROVIDING    ACCESS    TO    PRO- 
CEEDINGS OP  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
electronic  age,  where  voices,  images, 
and  data  can  move  from  place  to  place 
with  lightning  speed,  it  is  important  to 
pause  occasionally  and  remind  our- 
selves of  the  roots  of  this  modem 
technology.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
for  those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress to  remember  that  it  was  in  this 
very  building  that  the  electronic  infor- 
mation age  began.  On  May  24.  1844, 
Samuel  F.B.  Morse— one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  artists  and  inventors- 
transmitted  the  words  "What  hath 
God  wrought"  over  a  telegraph  line 
from  the  Supreme  Court  room  here  in 
the  Capitol  Building  to  his  partner 
Alfred  Vail  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  somewhat  ironic 
that  a  rejection  by  Congress  actually 
led  to  Samuel  Morse's  invention.  In 
1837,  a  committee  of  Congress  rejected 
his  request  to  be  named  artist  to  fill 
one  of  the  four  panels  in  the  rotunda. 
Today  we  know,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Morse's  famous  "Night  Session"  paint- 
ing hangs  in  Statuary  Hall.  Weary  of 
the  struggle  for  recognition  and  sub- 
sistence, as  an  artist  he  turned  his  at- 
tention toward  a  new  career  as  inven- 
tor. 

And  it  was  Sam  Morse's  good  for- 
tune to  once  again  be  rejected  by  Con- 
gress when  he  sought  to  sell  the  rights 
of  his  invention  to  our  Government. 
He  turned  instead  to  private  investors 
and  entrepreneurs— and  the  rest,  as 
they  say,  is  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel  Morse  was 
bom  on  this  day  in  1791.  He  died  in 
1872,  just  a  few  years  before  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell  took  his  invention 
one  step  further  and  sent  his  own 
voice  over  electronic  wire.  Often  called 
"the  father  of  electronic  transmis- 
sion," Samuel  Morse  pioneered  a  field 
that  would  later  see  remarkable 
achievement: 

Marconi  took  Morse's  code  and  sent 
it  to  a  receiver  without  the  need  for 
wires— the  forebearer  of  radio  trans- 
missions. 

And  today,  more  than  a  century 
after  Samuel  Morse's  death,  satellites 
orbit  the  earth  carrying  voice  and  data 
to  points  throughout  the  world. 
Samuel  Morse  has  received  the  recog- 
nition he  sought  so  desperately.  Were 
he  alive  today.  I'm  certain  he  would 
applaud  these  newer  communication 
technologies  and  he  would  be  proud 
that  he  started  it  all. 

Recently  another  example  linking 
modem  communication  technology 
and  the  work  of  the  Congress  had 
come  to  my  attention,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 


As  you  may  know,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  now  makes  available 
the  daily  Congressional  Record  on 
magnetic  tape  as  well  as  on  paper  and 
microfiche.  The  new  technology  that 
allows  GPO  to  use  electronic  photo- 
composition to  produce  the  Record 
more  rapidly  and  economically  also 
allows  it  to  produce  electronic  data 
tapes.  Three  private  companies  pur- 
chase the  tapes  and  offer  home  and 
business  computer  access  to  this  vital 
source  of  current  legislative  informa- 
tion on  a  daily  basis. 

One  of  these  companies.  Mead  Data 
Central,  is  located  in  Ohio,  and  offers 
this  important  new  service  through 
both  its  Lexis  and  Nexis  services. 
These  two  information  services,  I 
might  add,  have  been  approved  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  for  use  in  congres- 
sional offices. 

This  state-of-the-art  delivery  of  the 
Congressional  Record  offers  a  real 
time  savings  and  a  significant  increase 
in  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  use  of  the  Record.  This  computer 
access  helps  students,  businesses  and 
all  American  citizens  interested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

The  service  includes  the  full  text  of 
the  Record,  the  Daily  Digest,  and  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

Congressional  staffs  and  others  are 
now  able  to  track  a  speech  or  follow 
debate  simply  by  using  the  name  of  a 
Member  of  Congress— instead  of  leaf- 
ing through  page  after  page  of  debate. 
That  is  a  valuable  time  savings. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  private  sector 
has  recognized  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  are  making  it  a  part  of  the  elec- 
tronic and  technological  revolution 
taking  place  in  our  Nation  today- 
much  the  same  way  that  they  recog- 
nized the  value  of  Samuel  Morse's  in- 
vention nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Mead 
Data  Central,  headquartered  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  delivery  of  elec- 
tronic information  services,  is  now 
making  the  Congressional  Record 
available  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day— the  birth 
date  of  Samuel  F.B.  Morse— I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
this  important  new  means  of  providing 
access  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  historic  occasion  and  I 
am  pleased  that  Congress  is  now  sup- 
porting the  development  of  the  bur- 
geoning information  industry  by 
making  the  Congressional  Record 
available  in  electronic  form. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  4475,  RE- 
VISING SPECIAL  TREATMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  TAX  BENEFIT 
TRANSFERS  ENGAGED  IN  BY 
ALASKA  NATIVE  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  4475.  a  bill  to  revise  the 
special  treatment  of  certain  tax  benefit  trans- 
fers engaged  in  by  Alaska  Native  corpora- 
tions. In  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  and 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  Congress  gener- 
ally restricted  intercorporate  transfers  of  net 
operating  losses.  However,  special  njles  were 
provided  which  allow  corporations  established 
by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to 
transfer  to  other  companies  losses  generated 
by  the  legitimate  business  operations  of  those 
Native  entities  through  1991.  Both  the  policy 
deliberations  and  the  estimated  revenue  impli- 
cations of  these  special  rules  were  based 
upon  a  presumption  by  Congress  that  only  a 
limited  amount  of  true  economic  losses  in- 
curred by  the  Alaska  Native  corporations 
would  be  allowed  to  be  transferred,  and  a  fur- 
ther presumption  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  losses  had  been  incurred  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  1986  act.  There  was  no 
expectation  that  the  provision  would  apply  to 
subsequent  paper  losses  generated  through 
accounting  manipulation. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  creative  investment  bankers  and  others 
may  have  turned  a  legitimate  policy  enacted 
by  the  Congress  into  a  significant  tax  loop- 
hole. It  is  my  understanding  that  Alaska  Native 
corporations  have  been  approached  by  profit- 
able corporations  with  various  schemes  aimed 
at  generating  paper,  or  so-called  soft,  losses 
based  upon  the  difference  between  past  and 
current  valuation  of  timber  and  other  proper- 
ties. Through  a  subsidiary,  or  other  means, 
the  Alaska  Native  Corporation  would  transfer 
the  tax  benefits  of  these  paper  losses  to  such 
corporations  for  what  amounts  to  a  fee.  These 
schemes  apparently  have  caused  a  rush  to 
create  new  and  ever  larger  paper  losses  for 
sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act, 
Congress  attempted  to  assist  struggling 
Alaska  Native  corporations.  However,  Con- 
gress never  intended  to  encourage  Alaska 
Native  corporations  to  create  artifical  losses 
and  split  the  resulting  tax  benefits  with  profita- 
ble corporations.  Such  activities  are  unjustified 
under  the  policy  of  the  1986  act,  and  are  not 
reflected  in  the  estimated  revenue  impact  of 
that  provision.  In  fact,  I  understand  that  these 
creative  practices  may  have  already  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  six  times  the  original  reve- 
nue estimate  for  this  provision.  If  Congress 
does  not  move  to  restrict  this  unintended  tax 
avoidance,  it  may  cost  $200  million  or  more  in 
additional  lost  revenue  that  very  profitable 
companies  would  otherwise  pay  in  Federal 
taxes.  In  addition,  significant  State  tax  reve- 
nues may  be  lost.  I  am  confident  that  had 
Congress  been  aware  of  the  potential  for  such 
creative  accounting  and  the  potential  adverse 


revenue  consequences,  the  1986  act  provi- 
sion would  have  been  structured  to  disallow 
such  uneconomic  transactions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Vne  legislation  I  introduce 
today  is  not  intended  to  be  retroactive,  and 
does  not  affect  losses  transferred  in  taxable 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  introduction.  It 
would,  however,  end  this  unintended  practice 
today.  Alaska  Native  corporations  would  be  on 
an  even  footing  with  other  corporations  whose 
sales  of  tax  benefits  have  tieen  restricted. 
Also,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  t)ill  is  not 
intended  to  condone  by  inference  the  tax  ac- 
tivities which  generated  excessive  and  unwar- 
ranted losses  in  the  past.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  of  course,  has  the  ability  to  scru- 
tinize such  transactkjns  in  accordance  with 
the  1986  act  provisions. 

The  text  of  H.R.  4475  follows  this  state- 
ment: 

H.R.  4475 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
nothing  in  section  60(b)(5)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  (as  amended  by  section 
1804(e)(4)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986)— 

(1)  shall  allow  any  loss  (or  credit)  of  any 
corporation  which  arises  after  April  26, 
1988,  to  be  \ised  to  offset  the  income  (or 
tax)  of  another  corporation  if  such  use 
would  not  be  allowable  without  regard  to 
such  section  60(b)(5)  as  so  amended,  or 

(2)  shall  allow  any  loss  (or  credit)  of  any 
corporation  which  arises  on  or  before  such 
date  to  be  used  to  offset  disqualified  income 
(or  tax  attributable  to  such  income)  of  an- 
other corporation  if  such  use  would  not  be 
allowable  without  regard  to  such  section 
60(b)(5)  as  so  amended. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "disqualified  income"  means  any 
income  assigned  (or  attributable  to  property 
contributed)  after  April  26,  1988.  by  a 
person  who  is  not  a  Native  Corporation  or  a 
corporation  all  the  stock  of  which  is  owned 
directly  by  a  Native  Corporation. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  prcxieed- 
ings  had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuTTO).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARY  LANEY  RECEIVES  THE 
1988  DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mary  Laney,  anchor  and  commenta- 
tor of  the  6  p.m.  newscast  on  WMAQ-TV, 
Channel  5  in  Chicago,  who  will  receive  the 
17th  annual  Dante  Award  of  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  at  a  luncheon 
to  be  given  in  her  honor  on  May  13,  at  the 
Como  Inn  in  Chicago. 
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Laney  is  best  known  by  Chicagoans 
objective  and  responsible  investigative 
and  editorial  commentary.  She  has 
.._  the  highest  standards  of  integrity 
jroadcasting  career,  and  in  recognition 
outstanding    broadcasting    achieve- 
she  has  received  six  Emmys  from  the 
chapter  of  the  National  Academy  of 
and  Sciences,  three  Associated  Press 
one  UPI  award,  and  numerous  other 
commendations  and  awards, 
richly  deserves  the  Dante  Award,  be- 
lt was   Dante   Alighieri,   in   his   txjok 
Comedy,"  who  said,  "if  I  should  prove 
friend  of  truth,  I  fear  to  lose  my  fame 
the  people  whose  age  will  call  the 
era  ancient." 

Dante  Award  was  established  by  the 
.  Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  an 
organization  comprised  of  more  than 
organizations  in  the  Chicago  area,  to 
recognition  annually  to  an  Individual  in 
media  communications  field  who 
m^de  a  positive  contribution  to  the  pro- 
of journalism. 

Laney  was  bom  in  Sheboygan,  Wl, 
r^eived  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
and  political  science  and  a  master's 
in  fine  arts  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
From  1971  through  1975,  she  was  a 
and  reporter  for  WBBM  News  Radio 
_„_.  and  she  also  worked  as  a  writer 
pjoducer  for  WBBM-TV,  producing  the 
noon  newscast.  Joining  WMAQ-TV 
1981,  she  anchored  the  noon  news 
1982  to  August  1983,  and  served  as 
s^tion's   editorial   director   from   August 
February  1987. 
her  career  in  Chicago,  Mary  Laney 
in  ^estigated  the  Illinois  system,  the  city's 
p  oblem,  and  a  major  collapse  at  a  Loop 
iction  site.  For  her  outstanding  investi- 
reporting  and  commentary,  in  addition 
many  awards,  she  has  also  received 
ficial  commendations  from  the  Illinois 
Legislature,   and   three   proclamations 
ie  Chicago  City  Council  for  her  edito- 
v#iich  have  served  as  a  catalyst  for  posi- 
anges  in  the  community. 
17th  annual  Dante  Award  luncheon  will 
J  at  the  Como  Inn,  under  the  auspices 
Human  Relations  Committee  of  the 
chaired  by  Charles  C.  Porcelli.  The 
of  the  JCCIA  is  Cari  DeMoon,  who 
participate    in    this    event    David 
program  director  at  Channel  5  will 
as  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  the 
and  the  invocation  will  be  offered 
Reverend  Lawrence  Cozzi,  C.S.,  admin- 
ot  Villa  Scalabnni,  tfie  Italian  Old  Peo- 
Kjome  in  Melrose  Park, 
the  13th  straight  year,  the  John  Fis- 
Scholarship  will  also  be  awarded  at  the 
The  sctwiarship  was  established  by 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
further  the  study  of  Italian  American  stu- 
in  communications  and  is  named  after 
rtulitzer  Prize-winning  political  cartoonist, 
/ear,  two  $1,000  scholarships  will  t>e 
to  Susan  Mae  Tomaro,  a  student  at 
University,  and  Lisa  Ann  Tar- 
student  at  Northern  Illinois  University. 
Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
to  Mary  Laney  on  meriting  this 
and  for  the  strong  and  construc- 


tive impact  she  has  made  on  the  broadcasting 
industry.  Her  career,  character,  and  splendid 
record  of  achievement  prove  that  she  is, 
indeed,  a  "friend  of  truth." 
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ARE   FOREIGN   INVESTORS   BUY- 
ING    THEIR     WAY     INTO     THE 
HEARTS    AND    MINDS    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 
Gaydos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago.  nobody  would  have  believed  me  if 
I  said  that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  would 
reach  a  record  $170  billion  in  1987. 
Well,  it  did,  and  this  year's  figures  in- 
dicate that  the  trade  deficit  is  going  to 
get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

Since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1968,  I  have  spoken  out  about  our 
trade  problems,  and  I  have  always  in- 
sisted that  without  a  rational  and  com- 
prehensive trade  policy.  America 
cannot  realistically  hope  to  remain  the 
economic  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
show  the  courage  and  leadership  nec- 
essary to  level  out  our  balance  of  trade 
and  regain  our  undisputed  leadership 
in  the  world  market. 

I  am  pleased  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
has  approved  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill,  and  I 
am  glad  that  trade  is  finally  becoming 
an  important  topic  in  Washington. 

H.R.  3  is  a  crucial  first  step  in  the 
process  of  formulating  a  national 
trade  policy,  and  it  will  renew  the 
President's  authority  to  negotiate  mul- 
tilateral and  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments which  could  improve  America's 
access  to  foreign  markets. 

But,  the  soundness  of  our  Nation's 
trade  policy  depends  upon  reliable  in- 
formation and  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  total  trade  picture.  We  need  ac- 
curate and  detailed  information  on  the 
health  of  our  economy  and  the  econo- 
mies of  our  trading  partners  and  com- 
petitors. 

We  also  need  to  know  how  much  of 
our  assets  are  invested  overseas  and 
how  much  foreign  owners  have  invest- 
ed in  the  United  States.  This  is  where 
H.R.  3  falls  short.  In  the  give-and-take 
process  of  making  the  trade  bill  more 
acceptable,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees dropped  the  bill's  foreign  in- 
vestment disclose  provision. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  this  im- 
portant provision  was  not  included,  be- 
cause I  have  supported  similar  meas- 
ures for  many  years.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
I  spoke  out  on  this  issue  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  I  believe  my  re- 
marks in  1973  are  just  as  timely  now 
as  they  were  then.  So,  let  me  say 
again:  "I  can  understand  the  Govern- 
ment wanting  to  Improve  our  balance 
of  payments.  It  has  had  a  pretty 
dismal  record  in  that  area  lately.  But  I 


question  the  wisdom  of  making  our 
key  industries  and  natural  resources 
vulnerable  for  foreign  ownership  or 
control.  Could  we  count  on  a  [foreign- 
owned]  industry  to  supply  our  needs 
in  times  of  emergency?  What  if  we 
were  forced  into  a  confrontation  with 
the  parent  nation  of  that  industry's 
owners?  On  which  side  would  they 
stand?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  delivered  that 
speech  in  1973,  America  had  a  net 
international  investment  surplus  of 
$48  billion.  In  1988,  we  have  an  invest- 
ment deficit  of  more  than  $300  billion. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  foreign  banking 
companies  controlled  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  U.S.  banking  assets.  In  1988, 
they  control  19  percent  and  their 
share  is  increasing  every  year. 

In  1973,  foreign  countries  had  only 
$175  billion  invested  in  the  United 
States.  Right  now,  they  hold  a  $1.5 
trillion  share  of  our  capital  and  assets. 
Just  as  it  was  in  1973,  it  is  still  im- 
possible for  us  to  judge  the  power 
which  1.5  trillion  dollars'  worth  of  for- 
eign ownership  represents.  Overseas 
owners  hold  partial  or  full  title  to 
some  of  America's  major  banks,  trad- 
ing companies,  steel  companies,  car 
plants,  insurance  companies,  hotel 
chains,  supermarkets,  and  real  estate. 

I  wish  that  I  could  provide  a  com- 
plete list  of  what  foreign  company 
owns  which  American  business,  but  I 
can't.  The  best  we  can  come  up  with 
are  partial  listings  which  happen  to 
appear  in  the  press. 

Right  now,  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  for  anyone,  even  a  Member  of 
Congress,  to  find  out  which  foreign 
companies  are  buying  up  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  repeat  that— there  is  simply 
no  way  for  us  to  tell  which  foreign 
businesses  are  buying  American 
stocks,  bonds,  real  estate,  businesses, 
manufactuj-ing  plants,  and  our  nation- 
al debt.  There's  a  frightening  lack  of 
information  on  foreign  investment, 
and  it's  an  elusive  issue  which  could 
come  back  to  haunt  us. 

When  the  stock  market  crashed  on 
October  19.  we  got  an  indication  of  the 
power  which  foreign  investors  hold 
over  our  economy.  Nicholas  Brady, 
head  of  President  Reagan's  task  force 
which  studied  the  crash,  said  it  was 
triggered  by  heavy  selling  of  United 
States  Government  bonds  by  Japanese 
investors. 

Mr.  Brady's  remarks  were  reported 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week, 
even  though  his  conclusions  did  not 
appear  in  the  official  report  on  the 
crash.  Without  the  special  access 
Brady's  commission  had  to  informa- 
tion on  the  crash,  we  would  never  have 
foimd  out  the  extent  to  which  Japa- 
nese investors  were  involved  with  the 
events  on  October  19. 

Foreign  investment  disclosure  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  we  are  serious 


about  realistically  evaluating  the 
health  and  strength  of  our  economy. 
We  carmot  possibly  hope  to  formulate 
economic  policy  if  we  don't  have  all  of 
the  facts  on  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States. 

If  foreign  investors  decide  to  secretly 
buy  a  controlling  interest  in  a  major 
manufacturing  industry  or  brokerage 
house,  then  there  will  be  very  little  to 
prevent  them  if  they  are  skilled  at  cov- 
ering their  tracks  in  a  maze  of  paper 
transactions.  There  will  simply  be  no 
way  for  us  to  uncover  such  a  cleverly 
concealed  transaction,  because  we 
don't  require  overseas  investors  to 
open  their  records  to  public  scrutiny. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Japanese 
have  carved  their  niche  in  the  Ameri- 
can television,  typewriter,  computer, 
and  automobile  markets  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  put  United  States  companies 
out  of  business.  In  the  past,  we 
haven't  taken  the  initiative  to  find  out 
what's  going  on  before  it's  too  late. 

Those  who  argue  against  investment 
disclosure  say  that  this  information  is 
already  available  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  the 
Treasury.  That  is  not  good  enough. 
The  information  needs  to  be  publicly 
available  to  anyone  who's  interested. 

Americans  should  not  assume  that 
our  national  security  is  safe  just  be- 
cause foreign  investment  information 
is  secretly  filed  away  in  Washington. 
It's  impossible  for  bureaucrats  to  trace 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  $1.5  trillion 
which  is  invested  in  the  United  States. 
Only  someone  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  a  particular  business  or  indus- 
try can  fully  appreciate  what  effect 
foreign  investment  could  have  on  our 
economy  and  our  national  security. 
And.  in  the  United  States,  that  infor- 
mation is  simply  not  available. 

But,  anyone  who  can  read  Japanese 
can  get  a  very  good  picture  or  exactly 
which  Japanese  firms  have  invested 
money  in  American  companies.  Elvery 
year,  the  Oriental  Economist  F*ublish- 
ing  Co.  puts  out  a  current  book  on 
Japanese  investment  in  every  country 
in  the  world,  including  the  United 
•States.  The  book  is  called  "Japanese 
Multinationals:  Facts  &  Figures,"  and 
it  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of 
over  10,000  companies  throughout  the 
world  which  are  fully  or  partially 
owned  by  Japanese  companies. 

The  section  on  the  United  States  is 
82  pages  long  and  contains  detailed  in- 
formation on  every  major  United 
States  company  in  which  the  Japanese 
have  an  interest.  Each  listing  has  the 
name  and  address  of  the  company,  its 
location,  its  assets,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, the  type  of  business,  a  subjec- 
tive performance  rating,  the  address 
and  telephone  of  the  United  States 
business,  the  name  of  the  Japanese 
parent  company,  and  the  name  of  the 
American  partner  if  it's  jointly  owned. 


In  addition  to  this  one,  there  is  an- 
other Japanese  book  called  "Foreign 
Affiliated  Companies  in  Japan:  A 
Comprehensive  Directory."  This  book 
list  the  names  of  foreign-owned  com- 
panies in  Japan;  their  line  of  business; 
their  address, and  telephone  number; 
the  company  assets,  the  types  of 
shareholders;  information  on  suppli- 
ers, customers,  company  officers, 
brand  names,  import  ratios,  export 
ratios,  employees,  plsjits,  and  offices; 
it  gives  a  subjective  performance 
rating;  and  it  tells  about  the  foreign 
parent  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ample  investment  in- 
formation is  already  available— in  Jap- 
anese. Using  just  these  two  books,  any 
Japanese  businessman  can  get  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  both  foreign  in- 
vestment in  his  country  and  Japanese 
investment  in  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

American  businessmen  are  being 
denied  access  to  this  same  basic  infor- 
mation, but  requiring  foreign  invest- 
ment disclosure  could  change  all  that. 
If  we  don't  give  our  businesses  access 
to  the  same  type  of  basic  financial  in- 
formation which  the  Japanese  have, 
we'll  continue  to  fight  for  a  share  of 
the  world's  market  with  our  hands 
tied  behind  our  backs. 

Critics  of  the  foreign  investment 
provision  which  was  stripped  from  the 
trade  bill  include  a  group  called  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  [ECAT].  The  group  is  com- 
prised of  57  large  multinational  corpo- 
rations which  are  convinced  that  in- 
vestment disclosure  would  hurt  Ameri- 
can business.  ECAT's  members  include 
such  names  as  Boeing,  Chase  Manhat- 
tan, Ford,  G.M.,  Xerox,  Caterpiller, 
TRW,  and  Westinghouse. 

One  of  ECAT's  main  arguments  is 
that  if  we  required  foreign  companies 
to  disclose  their  U.S.  investment,  those 
nations  would  retalitate.  This  is  a  spe- 
cious argument  because  many  coun- 
tries, including  Japan,  have  foreign  re- 
porting requirements  which  are  much 
more  extensive  than  any  proposed  by 
this  Congress. 

In  evaluating  ECAT's  position,  we 
need  to  consider  which  firms  belong  to 
the  group.  They  are  all  multinational 
corporations,  and,  by  definition,  oper- 
ate in  many  different  countries.  They 
can  make  their  products  wherever  the 
cost  of  production  is  lowest,  and  they 
may  not  owe  allegiance  to  any  one 
nation. 

I  have  also  been  skeptical  of  multi- 
national corporations  for  quite  a 
while,  and  15  years  ago  I  warned  my 
fellow  Members  of  the  House: 

Left  to  their  own  devices.  American  com- 
panies will  be  forced  In  ever-increasing  num- 
bers to  jump  on  the  multinational  band- 
wagon, expanding  their  operations  into  for- 
eign countries  while  at  the  same  time  cur- 
tailing the  employment  of  American  work- 
ers. 


Since  I  made  those  remarks  in  1973. 
we  have  seen  thousands  of  American 
companies  open  overseas  operations 
and  we've  seen  the  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  which  these  moves 
have  produced. 

Multinational  corporations  look  for 
the  best  deals,  regardless  of  where 
they  find  them,  and  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  their  true  reasons  for  op- 
posing foreign  investment  disclosure. 

I'm  sure  that  each  company  in 
ECAT  has  a  staff  of  economic  re- 
searchers devoted  to  finding  out  all  of 
the  information  they  need  on  foreign 
investment  and  the  activities  of  their 
competitors  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  But  what  about  the  little  guy? 
What  about  small  American  compa- 
nies that  need  to  know  which  foreign 
interests  are  buying  up  their  U.S.  com- 
petitors. This  information  is  not 
public,  and  there's  no  way  for  small 
businesses  to  get  it. 

In  the  business  community,  knowl- 
edge is  power  and  denying  American 
businesses  information  on  foreign  in- 
vestors is  weakening  their  position  in 
the  world  market.  Investment  infor- 
mation is  available  to  the  Japanese 
and  if  we  are  derued  the  same  type  of 
information,  we  are  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage. 

America  needs  a  timely,  effective, 
and  comprehensive  national  trade 
policy.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  so- 
phisticated market  strategies  of  for- 
eign nations  which  are  quickly  gaining 
control  over  American  financial  and 
manufacturing  resources.  American 
businesses  and  the  American  people 
deserve  to  know  who's  buying  control 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  face  last  year's  $170  billion  trade 
deficit  head  on.  The  omnibus  trade  bill 
is  a  good  start,  but  we  also  need  to  re- 
quire foreign  owners  to  report  their 
holdings. 

Although  it  was  excluded  from  the 
trade  bill,  there  is  a  free-standing  bill 
to  require  foreign  investment  report- 
ing. At  the  begirming  of  this  Congress, 
our  colleague  John  Bryant  of  Texas 
introduced  H.R.  312,  the  Foreign  Own- 
ership Disclosure  Act,  and  65  of  us 
have  cosponsored  it. 

Disclosure  of  foreign  investment  and 
ownership  is  a  very  simple  and  reason- 
able request.  If  they  have  nothing  to 
hide,  foreign  companies  should  be  glad 
to  make  this  information  available. 
But,  if  they  resist  offering  this  basic 
information  too  strongly,  we  need  to 
ask  why. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  312  because  all  American 
citizens  and  businesses  have  a  right  to 
know  who's  buying  their  way  into  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  get  seri- 
ous about  our  Nation's  trade  deficit, 
and  the  omnibus  trade  bill  is  the  first 
step  in  the  long  process  of  reducing 
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Overwhelming  trade  deficit.  The 
step  is  to  find  out  who's  invest- 
much  where. 
Revfersing  the  trade  deficit  is  going 
a  long  and  difficult  process,  but 
,  which  we  must  begin  iromedi- 
Unless  we  make  a  full  commit- 
to  ending  our  trade  deficit,  we 
succeed.  We  need  to  use  the 
■esources    of    our    Government, 
i,  and  labor  to  defeat  the  trade 
and  we  need  to  have  the  best, 
accurate  information  about  our 
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I   jdeld   to   the   gentlewoman   from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
r  yielding. 

Speaker,  I  want  to  conunend  the 
from  Pennsylvania  for 
bringing  the  importance  of  revealing 
American  public  who  is  invest- 
this  country.  I  am  sorry,  too, 
1  hat  was  removed  from  H.R.  3.  I 
certai  nly  will  join  with  the  gentleman 
ethers  in  supporting  this  kind  of 
infoniation  being  made  available.  I 
think  it  is  very  valuable  as  far  as 
wher«  au-e  we  going?  How  do  we  know 
when  we  are  going  in  the  industrial 
arena  and  the  business  arena  if  we  do 
not  fc  low  who  is  coming  in  here? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colles  gue, 
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btlieve  before  the  gentlewoman's 
we  had  a  Member  from  western 
Congressman     "Doc" 
who  at  one  time  sponsored 
requiring    that    a    special 
be  appointed  and  that  a 
be  made.  It  was  concluded.  That 
sitting  on  a  dusty  shelf  some- 
like all  other  special  commis- 
in  this  country.  The  information 
available. 

le  were  here  today  I  think  he 

testify  to  the  fact  that  even 

10,  15  years  ago  many  Members 

irery  sensitive  about  the  problem. 

we  had  listened  then  I  think  we 

be  in  a  better  position  or  in 

shape  now. 

BENTLEY.    It    is    a    gigantic 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
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GREEN  TEA  AND  DIRTY 
TRICKS 

SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
of  the  House  the  gentlewoman 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  rec- 
for  60  minutes. 


D  1745 

BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
weeks  I  have  been  reading  from 
bodk  called  "The  Japanese  Conspira- 
1  ^hich  explains  the  appalling  con- 
versi  m  of  our  economy  from  manufac- 
turir  g  to  service  and  the  loss  of  manu- 
facti  ring  jobs  from  this  country.  The 


American  public  needs  to  know  what 
has  really  happened  to  their  industry, 
and  it  is  explained  very,  very  thor- 
oughly in  this  book  on  how  our  indus- 
try was  targeted,  how  our  major  indus- 
tries were  targeted  both  by  Japan,  In- 
corporated, namely,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment through  its  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  and  its 
large,  gigantic  holding  companies. 

But  what  makes  this  so  very  impor- 
tant tonight  of  what  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  is  that  it  is  not  just  the 
large  corporation  who  suffers,  but  any 
size  firm.  And  the  following  stories 
that  I  have  clipped  out  of  the  newspa- 
pers in  recent  days  show  how  long 
Japanese  firms  target  a  small  business 
and  then  try  to  take  it  over  or  do  take 
it  over. 

Remember,  and  this  is  why  the  small 
business  is  so  very,  very  important, 
small  business  is  the  job  generator  for 
America;  80  percent  of  our  jobs  come 
under  the  umbrella  of  small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  another  piece  of  that 
story  was  revealed.  This  story  explains 
how  a  large  company,  namely,  Mitsu- 
bishi, and  everybody  has  heard  about 
Mitsubishi;  Mitsubishi  is  reported  on 
page  after  page  of  "The  Japanese  Con- 
spiracy," but  in  this  case  it  tells  how 
Mitsubishi  stole  the  technology  from  a 
smaU  firm.  Fusion  Systems  Corp.  of 
Rockville.  MD. 

The  story  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
10  years  ago  Fusion  Systems  Corp.,  a 
small,  high-technology  company  based 
in  Rockville,  sold  one  of  its  patented 
microwave  lamp  systems  to  the  giant 
Japanese  electronics  conglomerate, 
Mitsubishi.  Two  years  later,  the  trou- 
ble started.  Mitsubishi  began  filing  a 
steady  stream  of  its  own  patent  appli- 
cations in  Japan  covering  the  same 
technology.  Today,  200  patent  applica- 
tions later.  Fu.sion  officials  say  the 
Japanese  firm  has  pirated  their  tech- 
nology and  is  using  its  economic  clout 
to  bully  them  out  of  the  Japanese 
market. 

On  the  face  of  this,  the  story  goes 
on,  the  issues  involved  are  small.  Fu- 
sion's lamps,  which  are  used  in  the 
production  of  semiconductor  chips,  op- 
tical fibers,  circuit  boards,  packaging 
materials  and  other  products,  make  up 
less  than  a  $10  million  market  in 
Japan.  For  Mitsubishi  Electric,  which 
last  year  had  revenues  in  excess  of  $12 
billion  the  microwave  lamp  business  is 
a  trivial  one,  but  the  case  has  attract- 
ed widespread  interest  in  Congress, 
and  the  American  business  community 
is  threatening  a  messy  dispute  about 
whether  the  Japanese  patent  process 
and  corporate  patent  policies  are 
unfair  to  American  competitors. 

"In  Japan,  this  notion  of  big  corpo- 
rations forcing  small  corporations  to 
cross  license  their  technologies  ap- 
pears to  be  an  all  too  frequent  happen- 
ing," said  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Michael  Smith  who  met  with  repre- 


sentatives of  Mitsubishi  last  week  in 
Tokyo  at  Fusion's  request  in  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  dispute. 

This  article,  incidentially,  was  writ- 
ten by  Malcolm  Gladwell. 

"The  Japanese  say  this  is  simply  a 
company-to-company  dispute,"  Smith 
said.  We  think  it  is  more  than  that.  It 
involves  the  basic  issues  of  intellectual 
property,  and  this  goes  on  and  on,  and 
really  what  this  points  up  is  how  the 
technology  from  this  country  is  re- 
versed engineered  overseas  primarily 
in  Japan  and  how  they  then  move  in 
to  take  over  our  technology.  I  will  in- 
clude all  of  that  story  in  my  remarks 
tonight. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1988] 

Rockville  Firm  Says  Mitsubishi  Stole  Its 
Technology 

(By  Malcolm  Gladwell) 

Ten  years  ago.  Fusion  Systems  Corp.,  a 
small  high-tech  company  based  in  Rockville, 
sold  one  of  its  patented  microwave  lamp  sys- 
tems to  the  giant  Japanese  electronics  con- 
glomerate Mitsubishi  Electric  Co. 

Two  years  later,  the  trouble  started. 

Mitsubishi  began  filing  a  steady  stream  of 
its  own  patent  applications  in  Japan  cover- 
ing the  same  technology.  Today,  200  patent 
applications  later.  Fusion  officials  say  the 
Japanese  firm  has  pirated  their  technology 
and  is  using  its  economic  clout  to  bully 
them  out  of  the  Japanese  market. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  issues  involved  are 
small.  Fusion's  lamps,  which  are  used  in  the 
production  of  semiconductor  chips,  optical 
fibers,  circuit  boards,  packaging  materials 
and  other  products,  make  up  less  than  a 
$10-million-a-year  market  in  Japan.  For  Mit- 
subishi Electric,  which  last  year  had  reve- 
nues in  excess  of  $12  billion,  the  microwave 
lamp  business  is  a  trivial  one. 

But  the  case  has  attracted  widespread  in- 
terest in  Congress  and  the  American  busi- 
ness community,  threatening  a  messy  dis- 
pute about  whether  the  Japanese  patent 
process  and  corporate  patent  policies  are  In- 
herently unfair  to  American  competitors. 

"In  Japan,  this  notion  of  big  corporations 
forcing  small  foreign  companies  to  cross-li- 
cense their  technology  appears  to  be  an  ail- 
too  frequent  happening,"  said  Deputy  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Michael  B.  Smith, 
who  met  with  representatives  of  Mitsubishi 
last  week  in  Tokyo  at  Fusion's  request  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

"The  Japanese  say  that  this  is  simply  a 
company-to-company  dispute,"  Smith  said. 
"We  think  its  more  than  that.  It  involves 
basic  issues  of  intellectual  property." 

Mitsubishi  officials,  for  their  part,  deny 
that  their  patent  applications  infringe  on 
Fusion's  product,  and  yesterday  charged 
that  the  public  campaign  Fusion  has  waged 
against  them  in  the  dispute  amounts  to 
simple  intimidation.  Fusion's  campaign  has 
included  everything  from  pressure  on  the 
administration  from  Maryland  Sens.  Bar- 
bara Mikulski  (D)  and  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (D), 
last  week's  visit  by  Ambassador  Smith,  to  a 
PBS  documentary  to  be  aired  tonight. 

"This  is  a  cunning  and  savvy  attempt  by  a 
U.S.  company  to  generate  political  and 
media  pressure  against  a  Japanese  company 
to  get  it  to  accept  its  commercial  demands," 
said  T.  Sakurai,  president  of  Mitsubishi 
Electrics  U.S.  subsidiary. 

The  dispute  centers  on  attempts  to  find 
practical  applications  for  the  high-density 


heat  generated  by  microwaves.  Fusion, 
formed  by  five  scientists  in  1971.  was  the 
first  In  the  field  to  market  a  microwave 
lamp. 

Mitsubishi,  which  Is  the  third-largest 
lamp  producer  In  Japan,  followed  soon 
after,  introducing  in  Japan  what  Mitsubishi 
officials  say  was  a  substantially  different 
design  but  what  Fusion  claims  was  simply  a 
copy  of  its  technology. 

Under  Japanese  law.  Fusion  has  the  right 
to  challenge  Mitsubishi's  applications.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  Maryland  firm  hasn't  the 
legal  resources  to  fight  all  200  claims.  In  the 
meantime,  officials  of  the  company  claim 
that  Mitsubishi  has  been  scaring  off  poten- 
tial Fusion  customers  with  hints  of  an  Im- 
pending patent  battle. 

The  two  firms  have  held  a  series  of  negoti- 
ations since  1985,  but  Fusion  officials  said 
they  have  gotten  nowhere  because  Mitsubi- 
shi has  insisted  a  settlement  Include  access 
to  Fusion's  technology. 

"We're  not  asking  for  protectionism  or 
special  access,  because  we're  doing  fine," 
said  Fusion  President  Don  Spero.  whose 
rapidly  growing  firm  had  sales  last  year  of 
$25  million.  "But  we  would  rather  that  the 
price  of  success  not  be  that  they  get  to  steal 
our  business." 

Fusion's  story  is  denied  at  almost  every 
point  by  Mitsubishi  officials,  who  say  that  It 
Is  Fusion,  not  Mitsubishi,  that  Is  guilty  of 
patent  infringement  and  that  Spero  disrupt- 
ed serious  negotiations  to  resolve  the  Issue 
with  a  political  compalgn  designed  to  make 
.  them  "a  second  Toshiba."  Toshiba's  sale  of 
sensitive  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
last  year  provoked  howls  of  protest  and 
threats  or  retaliation  from  Congress. 

The  larger  political  debate  over  the 
Fusion-Mitsubishi  dispute,  however,  has 
turned  not  so  much  on  the  details  of  the 
case  but  the  light  It  sheds  on  a  Japanese 
patent  system  that  many  American  compa- 
nies and  trade  authorities  feel  discriminates 
against  foreign  competitors. 

'The  lesson  here  is  that  the  Japanese 
system  Is  very  perilous,"  said  Fusion's 
Spero.  "You  go  to  a  party  and  you  think  it's 
a  canasta  game  and  It  turns  out  to  be  high 
stakes  poker." 

And  then  there  is  another  story,  a 
familiar  story  along  the  same  line,  but 
even  a  little  more  daring.  This  is  a 
man  whom  I  know  who  developed  the 
Seiko  watch  out  in  California  who  has 
a  similar  story  to  tell,  and  it  reveals 
how  Seiko  moved  into  his  company, 
got  major  stockholding,  and  then 
pushed  him  out,  and  took  all  his  pat- 
ents over  and,  of  course,  has  been 
making  many,  many  millions  on  it. 
But  this  is  a  small  company  in  Califor- 
nia, Micro  Power.  And  once  again  all 
of  that  story  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  will  be  included  in  my  ex- 
tension of  remarks. 

This  is  a  familiar  story.  I  know  a 

man  who  developed  the  Seiko  watch 

who  has  a  similar  story  to  tell. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Apr.  21, 

19881 

The  Seiko  Allegation 

EXEC  claims  firm  tried  to  sell  secrets 

(By  John  Eckhouse) 

Japanese  electronics  giant  Seiko  has  tried 
to  illegally  transfer  secret  U.S.  military 
technology  to  China,  a  local  electronics  ex- 
ecutive has  told  Congress  In  sworn  testimo- 
ny. 


Seiko  attorneys  call  the  allegations  a  com- 
plete fabrication  by  someone  the  company 
fired  and  who  has  filed  a  $110  million  law- 
suit against  Seiko. 

The  accusation  made  by  John  Hall  to  an 
almost  deserted  Senate  committee  last 
month  is  reminiscent  of  the  shocking  disclo- 
sure last  year  that  a  subsidiary  of  Tokyo- 
based  Toshiba  sold  key  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  use  in  submarines.  This 
time,  however,  the  technology  in  question 
was  developed  in  the  United  States. 

"It  can  vastly  increase  the  accuracy  of 
Chinese  ballistic  missiles,"  Hall,  a  20-year 
Silicon  Valley  veteran  who  designed  the  ad- 
vanced semiconductors,  said  In  an  Interview. 
"You  can  practically  fly  a  missile  down  a 
smokestack  with  that  technology. " 

Hall.  55.  Is  the  founder  of  Micro  Power 
Systems  Inc.  He  charges  that  he  was  fired 
as  president  of  Seiko— which  now  owns  62 
percent  of  the  Santa  Clara  company— for  re- 
fusing to  cooperate  with  the  scheme  to  ille- 
gally transfer  his  technology  to  China. 

"Seiko  Is  on  record  as  saying  It  categori- 
cally denies  having  transferred  any  technol- 
ogy It  received  from  Micro  Power  to  China," 
said  John  Hadlock,  «n  outside  counsel  for 
Seiko  Instruments,  one  of  26  subsidiaries  of 
Hattorl  Seiko  Co.  Ltd.  The  Japanese  con- 
glomerate has  about  7,500  employees  In- 
volved in  producing  watches,  clocks,  com- 
puters, eyeglasses  and  jewelry  and  posted 
sales  of  450  billion  yen  (about  $3  billion)  for 
the  year  ended  March  31. 

The  mystery  of  whether  the  missile  tech- 
nology made  its  way  from  Santa  Clara  to 
China  via  Japan  may  never  be  solved.  Hall 
admits  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
Micro  Power  and  Seiko  ever  completed  the 
deal.  And  neither  the  Pentagon  nor  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  willing  to  shed 
light  on  the  matter. 

A  Commerce  spokesman  said  the  office  of 
export  enforcement  is  "aware  of  and  review- 
ing" Hall's  allegations,  but  as  a  matter  of 
policy  does  not  comment  on  whether  a  firm 
Is  under  Investigation.  The  official  also  said 
federal  law  prohibits  him  from  releasing 
any  information  on  export  licenses,  so  he 
cannot  confirm  whether  Micro  Power  ever 
applied  for  permission  to  send  the  technolo- 
gy to  China. 

Nevertheless,  the  Incident  provides  an  In- 
triguing look  at  what  can  happen  to  U.S. 
technology  controlled  by  foreign  companies. 

Hall  founded  Micro  Power  In  1971.  He 
contributed  inventions  and  technology, 
while  Seiko  invested  $1  million  in  cash,  pro- 
vided a  line  of  credit  and  got  51  percent  of 
the  stock. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  company's  sales 
were  to  U.S.  military  contractors,  who  used 
Micro  Power  products  In  the  B-1  bomber, 
antl-balllstlc  missiles,  the  Tiger  tank  and 
military  space  satellites.  Hall  said  the  com- 
pany had  grown  to  450  employees  and  was 
highly  profitable  when  he  was  fired  In  June 
1986. 

The  reason  for  his  dismissal,  he  claims, 
was  his  refusal  to  aid  Seiko's  repeated  ef- 
forts to  sell  data  converter  technology  to 
the  Chinese.  Hall  said  he  cooperated  at 
first.  He  made  four  trips  to  China  to  discuss 
the  sale  and  then  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  an  export  license, 
which  is  required  for  high-tech  exports  to 
15  Communist  countries. 

Hall  said  he  then  received  a  visit  from  the 
CIA,  and  was  advised  that  selling  his  compa- 
ny's products  to  China  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  Hall  said 
he  complied. 

Hadlock  said  he  is  almost  certain  that 
Seiko  knew  nothing  about  Hall's  dealings 


with  the  Chinese  and  certainly  did  not  en- 
courage that  kind  of  business. 

The  digital-to-analog  technology  in  ques- 
tion would  have  provided  the  Chinese  mis- 
siles with  what  Hall  described  as  16  bit  and 
higher  accuracy  with  .003  percent  linearity, 
more  than  100  times  the  accuracy  the  Chi- 
nese missiles  currently  have. 

In  English,  that  means  that  if  you  fire  an 
intercontinental  missile,  it  is  likely  to  fall 
within  a  two-mile  radius  of  its  target,  in- 
stead of  a  200  mile  radius  with  the  previous 
technology. 

Three  defense  Industry  sources  independ- 
ently confirmed  that  part  of  Hall's  assess- 
ment and  verified  his  reputation  as  an  engi- 
neer recognized  internationally  for  develop- 
ing advanced  semiconductor  designs  and 
technologies. 

"I  certainly  think  that  if  China  were  to  be 
sold  the  same  technology  that  was  available 
from  Micro  Power,  their  missile  accuracy 
would  be  several  orders  of  magnitude  better 
than  what  they  have  now,"  said  a  former 
engineer  at  the  company  who  now  works  for 
another  defense-oriented  firm.  But  the  ex- 
perts noted  that  Micro  Power  was  hardly 
the  sole  source  of  the  technology,  although 
It  had  the  highest-speed,  highest-power 
chips. 

"Micro  Power  makes  very  good  analog-to- 
dlgltal  and  dlgltal-to-analog  converters,  but 
that  Is  where  the  story  ends,"  said  a  high- 
tech  Industry  executive,  whose  own  compa- 
ny produces  similar  products.  "How  the 
products  are  used  Is  up  to  whoever  buys 
them  and  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  find 
that  out." 

Seiko's  attorneys  say  Hall  is  spreading 
false  stories  in  order  to  get  revenge  for 
having  been  fired  after  15  years  as  president 
and  chief  executive  of  Micro  Power.  They 
note  that  Hall  has  filed  a  $110  million  suit 
against  Micro  Power  and  Seiko,  claiming 
wrongful  termination,  breach  of  contract, 
fraud  and  conspiracy. 

"This  is  all  part  of  his  lawsuit,"  Hadlock 
said  of  Hall's  claims  and  his  attempt  to  so- 
licit support  In  Washington. 

Hall,  who  uses  the  plural  "we"  when  talk- 
ing about  himself,  bristles  at  such  a  sugges- 
tion. 

"We  have  a  very  high  probability  of  recov- 
ering our  losses  through  court  action  auid  we 
don't  need  the  help  of  Congress, "  he  said 
from  the  office  of  his  new  semiconductor 
company.  Hall  said  he  gave  up  any  chance 
for  an  out-of-court  settlement  by  choosing 
to  be  patriotic  and  enlisting  the  support  of 
several  members  of  Congress,  who  are  wor- 
ried by  what  may  be  a  glaring  loss  of  key 
technology. 

"If  that  chip  has  all  those  characteristics 
which  we  have  been  led  to  believe  by  techni- 
cal experts— Independent  experts  we've 
talked  to,  not  John  Hall— then  It  would  be  a 
very  grave  situation  If  It  had  been  put  Into 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  country  which  we  are 
not  sure  is  a  friend  or  enemy, "  said  Pat 
Wait,  administrative  assistant  for  Repre- 
sentative Helen  Bentley,  R-Maryland. 

Seiko  said  the  allegations  against  it  "are 
baseless  and  without  merit."  To  back  that 
up,  the  company  hired  consultant  Richard 
Popkln,  former  deputy  for  policy  to  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  Commerce  for  trade  ad- 
ministration. 

"We  determined  that,  quite  the  contrary, 
none  of  the  technical  data  (owned  by  Micro 
Power)  has  been  so  sensitive  as  to  even  re- 
quire the  company  to  apply  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  for  a  validated  export  li- 
cense," Popkln  said.  A  Commerce  spokes- 
man said  a  foreign  company  generally  is  al- 
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transfer  to  its  home  country  any 
obtained  through  its  ownership 
companies. 

I  Hall's  concern  is  that  the  technolo- 

Lhen  be  transferred  from  Japan  else- 

without  U.S.  government  control," 

. lis  attorney  Rob  Bunzel.  Hall  stead- 

efused  "sizeable  monetary  carrots" 

by  the  Chinese  if  he  would  sell  them 

nology.  said  Bill  Reister.  who  was 

manager  of  Micro  Power's  custom 

division  at  the  time  Hall  was  presi- 

the  company. 

•ding  Halls  charges  that  he  was  re- 

for  protesting  the  technology  sale  to 

Micro  Power  offers  a  far  different 

of  events.  The  company  said  Hall 

lacked   the  management  skills   re- 

to  run  the  company  after  it  had 

1  its  present  size. 

,.^  board  of  directors  became  convinced 

sc  tnebody  was  needed  with  managerial 

(hat  Mr.  Hall  didn't  have  and  they 

to  bring  someone  in,"  said  Robert 

,  legal  counsel  for  Micro  Power  Sys- 
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and  his  attorney  question  that  ra- 

given  Hall's  track  record  as  founder- 

.-chief  executive. 

had  less  than  $3  million  in  capital 

15-year  period  during  which  he  grew 

npany    to    480    employees    and    an 

sales  rate  of  $50  million, "  Bunzel 

■iThat  is  not  only  good  management, 

almost  unparalleled  management  in 

Valley." 

said  that  after  his  dismissal  Seiko 

most  manufacturing  operations  to 

laid  off  more  than  200  employees 

„t  Micro  Power  in  an  unprofitable 

inable  to  make  a  plaruied  public  of- 

of  its  stock. 

is  not  isolated,  we  know  of  at  least 

companies  this  has  happened  to, " 

.„.  In  the  1970s,  Seiko  financed  two 

of  entrepreneurs  who  founded  Micro 

;  Systems  in  Texas  and  Computer 

in  New  York.  Hall  claims  that  Seiko 

transferred  the  companies'  tech- 

to  Japan,   then  left  the   firms  to 

_.  and  die. 

don't  think  Seiko  has  a  pattern  of  in- 
in  companies  in  order  to  take  advan- 
their  technology, "  Hadlock  said  in 


Slid. 


(f 


owned  15  percent  of  the  stock  in 

Power  when  he  left  the  company,  but 

the    stock    now    is    worthless.    At 

Hall  is  president  of  Linear  Integrat- 

;,  a  small  semiconductor  company 

last  year  to  manufacture  chips 

by  other  firms, 


Si  id 


Sy:  Items 


Anbther  example  of  what  happened 
small  firm  is  the  Aunyx  Corp.  of 

MA.  It  looked  like  the  small 

was  going  to  win,  but  this  time 
people  turned  against  them. 
Admyx,  Corp., 
Hingham,  MA. 
flELEN  Delich  BEirrunr, 
of  Representatives, 
.gton,  DC. 

.  CoNGRESswoMAM  Bentley:  I  am  wrlt- 

you  regarding  a  law  suit  that  Aunyx 

ation  filed  against  Canon  U.S.A.  A 

^  owned  subsidiary  of  Canon  Japan. 

filed  the  law  suit  through  the  Intema- 

J   Trade   Commission    in   Washington, 

Our  goal  was  to  seek  relief  through  an 

go  of  Canon  products  or  a  cease  and 

order  which  the  I.T.C.  has  the  power 

a()minister.  I  think  the  particular  articles 
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we  enclosed  will  give  you  a  broad  view  of 
our  allegations  against  Canon. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE  1986-1988 

1.  The  I.T.C.  voted  6-0  to  initiate  the  in- 
vestigation into  Canon  in  August  of  1986. 

2.  The  investigative  staff  came  out  In 
favor  of  Aunyx  during  their  investigation 
and  even  recommended  stronger  actions 
against  Canon  to  the  Administrative  Law 

Judge.  ^       ^       J 

3.  The  Administrative  Law  Judge  heard 
the  case  and  found  Canon  guilty  of  violation 
of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

4.  The  Commissioners  reviewed  and  re- 
versed the  Judge's  decision  on  February  22, 
1988  by  6-0. 

It  came  to  my  attention  after  the  Commis- 
sioners decision  that  an  individual  from  the 
office  of  General  Council  who  advises  the 
Commissioners  was  recently  employed  by 
Covington  &  Burlln,  who  are  Canon's  Coun- 
cil in  Washington. 

It  seems  unethical  that  an  individual 
would  sit  in  on  a  decision  and  advise  the 
Commissioners  in  this  case. 

All  our  politicians.  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocratics.  tell  U.S.  Businessmen  how  we  have 
to  become  more  competitive  with  the  Japa- 
nese. We  are  a  5  million  dollar  company. 
Canon  is  a  2.5  bUlion  dollar  company,  they 
virtually  monopolize  the  whole  market  for 
these  products  which  is  unheard  of  in  our 
industry,  and  unprecedented  in  any  indus- 
try in  general. 

Aunyx  has  gone  from  85  employees  down 
to  24  and  frankly  they  have  us  breathing 
through  the  bamboo  shoot. 

I  personally  can  walk  away  from  this  busi- 
ness and  give  in,  that  thought  gives  me 
knots  in  my  stomach  as  it  is  another  market 
that  we  have  allowed  the  Japanese  to  domi- 
nate. I  feel  with  all  my  heart  that  if  we  just 
keep  giving  in  and  letting  the  Japanese  buy 
us  that  our  children  will  not  have  the  same 
opportunities  and  dreams  we  all  had. 

The  market  we  are  fighting  for  is  a  500 
million  dollar  market  with  the  new  producte 
coming  out  and  on  the  drawing  board. 
Aunyx's  market  share  could  have  been  be- 
tween 15%  and  20%  of  this  market.  Other 
U.S.  Manufacturers  have  sent  statements 
into  the  Commissioners  expressing  their  in- 
terests in  manufacturing  the  Canon  brand 
toner,  IBM,  Nashua  Corp.,  Xerox. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  1985  there  were  17  inde- 
pendent toner  manufacturers  and  in  1988 
there  are  only  4  manufacturers  left. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  Japanese  Commission- 
er handing  a  Japanese  firm  this  decision  in 
Japan,  after  being  found  guilty  by  a  Judge. 
I  am  not  upset  with  the  Japanese  as  they 
are  going  to  keep  taking  markets  if  we  so 
readily  give  them  away.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  our  system  when  it  does  not 
support  a  level  playing  field  and  fair  play. 

Several  close  friends  of  mine  called  me 
after  the  decision  to  encourage  me  to  go  on 
and  that  is  what  prompted  this  letter  to 
you.  One  of  them  told  me  about  a  cartoon 
that  he  had  seen  in  the  newspaper  which 
depicted  a  guy  inside  a  train  tunnel  asking 
the  question  whether  he  was  seeing  the 
Ught  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  or  was  it  a 
freight  train  coming  at  him.  I  honestly  do 
not  know  but  being  run  over  by  a  freight 
train  seems  better  than  cutting  and  run- 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  your  office  could 
look  into  this  matter  and  get  back  to  me  at 
Aunyx,  if  nothing  else,  but  to  let  me  know 
somebody  with  authority  out  there  cares. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Langone, 

PresidenL 


D  1755 


I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
been  receiving  too  many  of  these  let- 
ters from  small  manufacturers  all  over 
the  country  who  are  writing  and 
saying.  "Does  anybody  out  there  care? 
Does  anybody  in  Washington  care?  Do 
they  really  care  what  is  happening  to 
the  small  individual  businesses  aroimd 
the  United  States." 

I  want  Mr.  Langone  and  others  out 
there  to  know.  yes.  we  do  care,  and  I 
will  certainly  look  into  that  with  the 
ITC.  I  think  it  is  outrageous  and  it  cer- 
tainly smells  bad.  I  must  say  that  it 
smelis  bad  when  the  commissioners  re- 
verse their  decision  like  that,  six  to 
nothing,  when  the  administrative  law 
judge  had  found  and  supported  that 
this  had  been  a  violation  of  our  laws. 
This  is  a  cry  for  help  from  American 
business  when  the  president  of  a  small 
firm  asks,  "Let  me  know  somebody  out 
there  with  authority  really  cares. " 

The  story  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  which  I  am  going  to  in- 
clude, explains  fully  what  did  happen. 
I  might  note  that  Aunyx  has  filed  a 
$300  million  antitrust  lawsuit  against 
Canon  in  the  Federal  district  court  in 
Boston;  however,  this  case  could  drag 
on  for  many  years. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Langone  will  receive 
support,  enough  support  to  keep  him 
fighting  and  I  am  going  to  urge  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  to  help  this  man 
and  let  us  look  into  the  action  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission. 

Then  there  is  another  story  again 
concerning  trade  with  Japan.  This 
time  this  is  from  the  Japan  Economic 
Journal.  As  we  hear  about  what  they 
are  doing  over  here,  we  also  need  to 
examine  what  is  behind  their  strategy 
of  targeting  American  firms  for  their 
business  and  products.  This  particular 
article  of  April  16  shows  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  anything  but  contrite  for 
Toshiba's  actions.  To  them  it  is  an- 
other thing  that  probably  should  have 
happened  and  could  happen  again.  In 
fact,  they  doubt  that  the  machine 
tools  sold  to  the  Soviets  helped  make 
the  submarines  any  quieter. 

This  article  is  entitled.  "Two  Allies 
Which  Do  Not  See  Eye  to  Eye."  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Masahiko  Ishizuka  and 
it  points  out  that  ever  since  the  issue 
surfaced  following  United  States  accu- 
sations, that  the  Japanese  machinery 
company;  namely.  Toshiba,  was  secret- 
ly selling  milling  machines  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, thus  allegedly  helping  the  Rus- 
sians to  reduce  the  noise  of  propellers 
on  their  nuclear  submarines. 

The  Japanese  have  persistently 
viewed  the  company,  and  for  that 
matter.  Japan  as  a  whole,  as  an  un- 
lucky victim  of  United  States  policy  of 
Japan  bashing.  There  is  no  sense  of  a 
sincere  admission  of  guilt,  nor  has 
there  been  a  genuine  apology  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  in 
the  western  alliance  that  form  Cocom. 


This  is  written,  once  again  I  want  to 
point  out,  in  a  Japanese  journal,  the 
Japan  Economic  Journal  of  April  16. 

It  points  out  that  the  illegal  sale  of 
machine  tools  would  not  have  become 
an  issue  at  all  if  the  United  States  had 
not  made  it  public,  thereby  forcing  the 
Japanese  Government  to  act. 

I  might  note  here,  just  inserting, 
that  it  was  in  December  1986  when 
our  Government  first  notified  the  Jap- 
anese about  this  Toshiba  sale  and 
nothing  happened  until  Congress 
heard  about  it  and  in  the  summer  we 
took  action  and  we  have  been  fighting 
ever  since,  since  last  July. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Ishizuka  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Japanese  are  even  in- 
clined to  see  the  entire  affair  as  a  sin- 
ister United  States  plot  designed  to 
place  Japan  in  a  difficult  position. 

The  Japanese  are  still  doubtful  that 
the  machine  tools  sold  by  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine really  helps  the  Soviets  make 
quieter  submarines. 

So  it  goes  on  and  on  and  makes  an- 
other remark  that  the  Japanese  can 
afford  to  stay  this  way  because  they 
have  left  military  matters  and  security 
arrangements  largely  to  the  Ameri- 
cans following  the  post-war  cast  of  bi- 
lateral relations  in  the  fixed  roles  of 
victor  and  vanquished. 

When  I  say  that  they  can  afford  to 
stay  that  way,  it  is;  namely,  that  they 
can  afford  to  be  nonchalant  about  se- 
curity. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  area  in  which  the 
Japanese  and  Americans  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye.  Mr.  Ishizuka  says.  This  is 
potentially  dangerous  for  the  two 
countries'  relations.  The  danger  is  par- 
ticularly acute  because  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  the  two  most 
powerful  and  closely  interdependent 
economies  in  the  world  and  Japan's 
continuing  growth  as  an  economic 
power  requires  a  major  recasting  of 
the  framework  of  the  two  countries 
post-World  War  II  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  entire  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Ishizuka.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Japan  Economic  Journal,  Apr. 
16,  1988] 

Two  Allies  Which  Do  Not  See  Eite  to  Eye 

(By  Masahiko  Ishizuka) 

The  Toshiba  issue,  which  began  a  year 
ago  with  the  uncovering  of  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine Co.'s  illegal  export  of  high-tech  ma- 
chine tools  to  the  Soviet  Union,  continues  to 
attract  attention,  with  many  U.S.  lawn- 
makers  trying  to  legislate  punitive  measures 
against  the  Japanese  industrial  giant.  The 
Japanese  argue  that  Toshiba  has  already 
been  punished  enough,  morally  and  in 
terms  of  actual  business.  They  also  claim 
that  the  case  has  efficiently  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  recent  Japanese  court 
verdict  finding  Toshiba  Machine  guilty  of 
violating  the  Japanese  trade  law  that  con- 
forms to  the  COCOM  rule  prohibiting  sales 
of  specific  machinery  and  technology  to  the 
Communist  Bloc. 

Has  the  case  really  been  closed?  Probably 
not,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  way  the  Japa- 
nese look  at  their  relations  with  the  U.S. 


Ever  since  the  issue  surfaced  following 
U.S.  accusations  that  the  Japanese  machin- 
ery company  was  secretly  selling  milling  ma- 
chines to  the  Soviets,  thus  allegedly  helping 
the  Russians  to  reduce  the  noise  of  propel- 
lers on  their  nuclear  submarines,  the  Japa- 
nese have  persistently  viewed  the  company 
and,  for  that  matter  Japan  as  a  whole,  as  an 
unlucky  victim  of  a  U.S.  policy  of  'Japan 
bashing"  There  is  no  sense  of  a  sincere  ad- 
mission of  guilt,  nor  has  there  been  a  genu- 
ine apology  to  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
In  the  Western  alliance  that  form  COCOM. 

The  sole  Japanese  concern  has  been  to 
avoid  offending  the  U.S.  further.  The  illegal 
sale  of  machine  tools  would  not  have 
become  an  issue  at  all  if  the  U.S.  had  not 
made  it  public,  thereby  forcing  the  Japa- 
nese government  to  act.  The  Japanese  are 
even  inclined  to  see  the  entire  affair  as  a 
sinister  U.S.  plot  designed  to  place  Japan  in 
a  difficult  position. 

The  Japanese  are  still  doubtful  that  the 
machine  tools  sold  by  Toshiba  Machine 
really  helped  the  Soviets  make  quieter  sub- 
marines. There  has  been  a  flurry  of  reports 
that  suggest  an  absence  of  firm  evidence. 
The  question,  then,  is  why  the  Japanese  did 
not  try  to  assert  such  doubt.  Instead  of 
quickly  accepting  the  American  charge  on 
the  moral,  administrative  and  juridical 
levels.  Did  they  simply  follow  from  a  desire 
to  appease  the  Americans,  rather  than  from 
a  sincere  respect  for  the  COCOM  rule? 

A  further  question  concerns  Japan's  own 
philosophy  and  grand  design  for  world 
strategy  with  regard  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween economic  power  and  International  se- 
curity. Japan's  position  in  this  respect  Is  un- 
clear If  one  concludes  that  the  Japanese  do 
not  take  COCOM  seriously.  Although  the 
Japanese  pretend,  or  like  to  believe,  that 
their  foreign  policy  is  built  on  the  Peace 
Constitution,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  full 
confidence  in  its  workability. 

The  situation  is  similar  with  regard  to 
trade  with  South  Africa.  The  best  way  to 
describe  the  Japanese  attitude  here  Is  're- 
luctant compliance"  under  mounting  Inter- 
national pressure,  from  the  U.S.  In  particu- 
lar. 

How,  then,  can  the  Japanese  afford  to  be 
nonchalant  about  security?  Their  negativ- 
ism about  military  matters  does  not  seem  to 
be  based  on  a  positive  assertion  of  the  paci- 
fist view  of  world  affairs.  The  Japanese  can 
afford  to  stay  this  way  because  they  have 
left  military  matters  and  security  arrange- 
ment largely  to  the  Americans  following  the 
postwar  cast  of  bilateral  relations  in  the 
fixed  roles  of  victor  and  vanquished.  This 
explains  why  the  Japanese  react  to  Ameri- 
cans on  sensitive  issues  of  a  military  or 
moral  na^Lure  with  apparent  Indifference  or 
even  furtiveness. 

Clearly,  this  Is  an  area  In  which  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Americans  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye.  This  is  potentially  dangerous  for  the 
two  countries'  relations.  The  danger  is  par- 
ticularly acute  because  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
are  the  two  most  powerful  and  closely  inter- 
dependent economies  in  the  world  and 
Japan's  continuing  growth  as  an  economic 
power  requires  a  major  recasting  of  the 
framework  of  the  two  countries'  post  World 
War  II  relations. 

A  final  item  that  I  will  include  this 
evening,  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is 
not  really  Japan  bashing.  These  sto- 
ries are  telling  what  our  businesses  are 
facing  and  what  the  Japanese  attitude 

is.  My  father  used  to  tell  me  you  could 

tell  who  your  friends  were  by  the  way 


they  acted.  I  do  not  believe  they  act 
friendly  much  of  the  time,  although 
they  say  they  are. 

Another  story  from  the  Japan  Eco- 
nomic Journal  of  April  16  shows  the 
attitude  the  Japanese  have  if  we  insist 
on  playing  according  to  the  niles.  and 
that  attitude  is,  namely,  that  they  are 
going  to  get  away  with  whatever  they 
can. 

The  article  is  headed  "Critics  Pear 
U.S.  Veto  in  Technology  Pact,"  and 
they  point  out: 

[From  the  Japan  Economic  Journal,  Apr. 
16,  19881 

Critics  Fear  UJS.  Veto  in  Techmology  Pact 

(By  Yuko  Inoue) 

The  basic  agreement  reached  by  Japan 
and  the  U.S.  March  30  on  a  science  and 
technology  cooperation  pact  revision  has 
raised  concerns  among  Japanese  academics 
and  companies  that  the  pact  could  lead  to 
future  concessions  by  Japan  in  sensitive 
high-tech  development. 

The  primary  worry  is  the  phrase  "nation- 
al security  considerations."  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  pact  as  a  concession  to  U.S.  de- 
mands. The  Japanese  government  had  been 
opposed  to  the  phrase,  which  is  Intended  to 
curb  the  outflow  of  high-tech  information 
to  third  countries,  saying  such  a  provision 
does  not  fit  in  a  pact  supposedly  based  on 
friendship. 

Details  of  the  broad  agreement,  reached 
by  Deputy  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  Ichiro 
Ozawa  and  U.S.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
John  Whitehead  in  Washington  on  March 
30,  are  yet  to  be  revealed.  Ozawa  said  that 
the  pact  will  mention  'national  security 
considerations,"  but  that  it  will  not  require 
any  changes  in  current  Japanese  and  U.S. 
legislation.  He  also  said  that  property  rights 
stemming  from  joint  studies,  another  focal 
point  of  the  eight-month  negotiations,  will 
be  divided  by  the  two  countries  according  to 
which  side  supplied  how  much  money,  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources. 

The  revision  of  the  pact  came  at  a  time 
when  Japan's  high-tech  industries  are  com- 
plaining about  what  they  call  "an  enclosure 
and  absorption "  of  high  technology  with 
military  applications  by  the  U.S.  Some  high- 
tech  products  developed  and  used  in  Japan 
in  consumer  electronics  appliances,  such  as 
charge  coupled  devices,  an  image  sensor 
used  in  VTRs,  are  considered  sensitive  mili- 
tary technology  in  the  U.S.  Yuklo  Shlmura, 
managing  director  of  Kogyo  Chosakai  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  anticipates  serious  technology 
friction  In  the  area  of  superconductors,  for 
Instance.  Battery  storage  devices  and  elec- 
tromagnetic ship  propelling  systems  based 
on  superconductive  technology  now  being 
studied  actively  by  the  private  sector  are 
considered  sensitive  military  technology. 

Meanwhile,  government  officials  involved 
in  negotiating  the  revision  of  the  science 
and  technology  pact  say  the  agreement 
would  not  Introduce  big  changes  In  the  way 
research  Is  done  In  Japan  and  how  it  is 
transferred  from  the  country,  because 
Japan  does  not  intend  to  introduce  new  leg- 
islation to  control  the  outflow  of  technology 
specifically  on  the  basis  of  national  security. 

"The  new  pact  confirms  the  practice  that 
has  been  going  on  in  Japan  and  the  U.S.," 
says  Seigl  Hlnata,  director  at  the  science  di- 
vision of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Another  official  at  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Agency  says  the  pact's  primary  objec- 
tive Is  to  promote  the  development  and  dif- 
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Shinhira,  however,  says  the  pact  should  be 

considered  in  connection  with  the  recent 
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most  probable  outcome  of  the  con- 
in  the  latest  negotiations  Is  that 
will  simply  have  to  comply  with  U.S. 
for    strengthening    control    over 
transfer  in  the  future,"  he  said, 
that  Japans  bargaining  power 

with  the  U.S.  is  weak,  be- 

of   its   special   status— being   placed 

,he  military  umbrella  of  the  U.S. 

think  we  have  reason  to  question 

I  pact,  that  we  could  depend  on 

pact  and  that  the  secrets  would 

retained  within  the  boundaries  of 

countries  because  of  friend- 

We  have  seen  other  signs  that 

not  true. 

p  oints  out  also  that  the  new  pact 

confirms  the  practice  that  has  been 

on   in  Japan   and   the   United 

namely,  that  in  science  and 

techrlology  the  pact's  primary  objec- 

to   promote  the  development 

( iffusion  of  technology,  but  that 

udes  a  clause  that  in  exceptional 

with  national  security  implica- 

the  two  nations  should  abide  by 

respective  domestic  laws.  That, 

raises  big  questions  in  this 
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points  up  one  other  item.  Mr. 
....  in  connection  with  the  De- 
authori2ation  bill  which  are  con- 
on     the     floor     this    week, 
of  stopping  the  sale  of  the 
missile  cruiser  to  Japan,  or  at 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
the  technology  at  hand  by  giving 
the  technology  and  then  letting 
build  the  ship  parts  so  that  they 
have  to  get  into  the  technololgy 
on  and  would  be  able  to  reverse 
We   have   seen   here   in 
of  the  articles  that  I  have  read 
how  clever  they  are  in  reverse 

■.  We  must  protect  what  we 

at  least  at  this  point,  what  has 
)een  stolen  from  us  already  or 
.    from  us. 

\fould  hope  that  when  Chairman 
's  amendment  on  the  Defense 

bill     concerning     the 

is  brought  up  on  the  floor  that 
^lleagues  will  support  it. 
__  again.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
this  technology  is  very,  very  vital 
United  States  of  America. 
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ACID  RAIN  LEGISLATION 
Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenian  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
for  60  minutes. 


a  previous 
1( 
is 


re  jognized 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
only  a  few  moments  ago  that  we  had 
the  honor  of  listening  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Mr.  Mulroney.  I  found  myself  quite  in- 
spired by  the  gentleman  and  inspired 
by  his  remarks.  I  would  like  to  talk 
and  comment  on  two  of  the  issues 
which  he  brought  up.  First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  look  at  his  com- 
ments on  acid  rain  and  then,  second, 
talk  about  the  Canadian  Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  his  note  of 
urgency  on  this  issue,  because  it's  time 
for  this  Congress  to  deal  head  on  with 
this  devastating  environmental  prob- 
lem. Our  lakes  and  streams  and  trees 
can  wait  no  longer  for  relief  from  the 
highly  acidic  precipitation  that  bathes 
them  in  death  and  destruction. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  clean 
up  our  own  act— we  have  concluded  agree- 
ments with  our  provinces  to  reduce  acid  rain 
emissions  in  Eastern  Canada  to  half  their 
1980  levels  by  the  year  1994.  But  that  is 
only  half  the  solution— because  the  other 
half  of  our  acid  rain  comes  across  the 
border,  directly  from  the  United  States,  fall- 
ing upon  our  forests,  killing  our  lakes,  soil- 
ing our  cities. 

The  one  thing  acid  rain  does  not  do  is  dis- 
criminate. It  is  despoiling  your  environment 
as  inexorably  as  it  is  ours.  It  is  damaging 
your  environment  from  Michigan  to  Maine, 
and  threatens  marine  life  on  the  Eastern 

It  is  a  rapidly  escalating  ecological  tragedy 
in  this  country  as  well.  Just  imagine  the 
damage  to  tourism  and  recreation;  to  timber 
stands  and  fishing  streams:  to  your  precious 
heritage— if  this  is  not  stopped. 

We  acknowledge  responsibility  for  some  of 
the  acid  rain  that  falls  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  time  our  program  reaches  pro- 
jected targets,  our  export  of  acid  rain  to  the 
U.S.  will  have  been  cut  by  an  amount  in 
excess  of  50  percent.  We  ask  nothing  more 
than  this  from  you. 

I  was  appalled  to  read  in  today's 
paper  that,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
poshing  hard  for  Congress  to  reduce 
acid  rain  pollution,  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  are  pushing  hard  to  increase 
it.  This  is  unacceptable  and  uncon- 
scionable. We  should  be  achieving  fur- 
ther reductions  in  these  emissions— 
not  increasing  emissions. 

Last  year  we  extended  the  Clean  Air 
Act  deadlines  to  give  us  time  to  work 
out  solutions  and  still  address  the 
issue  in  this  session  of  Congress.  Let's 
get  on  with  it. 

In  the  last  century,  underground 
coal  miners,  afraid  of  being  killed  by 
poisonous  gases  without  warning, 
placed  canaries  in  their  mines.  They 
knew  that  if  the  fragile  bird  became 
silent  and  died,  then  their  lives,  too. 
were  in  jeopardy.  At  that  point,  the 
time  foi  debate  and  passed. 

Our  dead  and  dying  trees  and  our 
dead  and  dying  lakes  are  the  canaries 
of  this  generation  on  this  issue.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  us  all— the  time 
for  this  debate,  too,  has  passed.  We 
need  to  act  now. 


We  cannot  rightfully  call  ourselves  a 
world  leader  on  an  issue  as  Important 
as  this  if  we  are  leading  no  one.  We 
have  the  opportunity,  both  here  and 
in  Geneva,  to  make  historic  headway 
in  curbing  acid  rain.  Let's  do  it.  and 
stop  studying  whether  we  should. 

It  should  not  be  up  to  Canada's 
Prime  Minister  to  have  to  implore  this 
Congress  to  do  something  about  a  pol- 
lution problem  that  is  hurting  both 
our  countries.  We  ourselves  should  be 
doing  something,  and  I  would  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  legislation 
that  is  pending  that  would  address 
this  problem. 

Prime  Minister  Mulroney's  call  for 
cooperative  action  certainly  has  a 
precedent  in  other  areas.  Just  recent- 
ly, as  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
pointed  out.  our  two  countries  negoti- 
ated the  United  States-Canadian  Free 
Trade  Agreement— an  agreement  that 
could  greatly  benefit  the  economies  of 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  would  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
we  are  serious  about  free  trade  and 
that  we  are  willing  to  act  to  encourage 
trade  with  our  friends  who  feel  the 
same. 

The  free  trade  agreement  is  an  im- 
portant and  historic  step  toward  ex- 
panding international  trade  and  re- 
moving trade  barriers.  We've  all  heard 
the  statistics— 125  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  traded  between  our 
two  countries  in  1986  alone.  The 
bottom  line  is  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  free  trade  by  the  two  largest 
trading  partners  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

And  you  know  what?  The  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  are  nervous.  In  fact, 
many  countries  that  openly  use  unfair 
trade  practices  are  nervous  because 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 
in  a  strong  position  to  challenge  their 
unfair  trade  practices  during  the  Uru- 
guay round  of  the  GATT. 

Underlying  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  is  a 
certain  sense  of  confidence  about  our 
country's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
global  marketplace.  We  have  the  con- 
fidence to  say  to  the  world  that  we  can 
compete— not  just  hold  our  own  but 
expand— in  a  global  marketplace  free 
of  restrictive  trade  barriers. 
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REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING    FOR     FURTHER     CON- 
SIDERATION  OF   H.R.    4264.    NA- 
TIONAL   DEFENSE    AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-590)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  436)  providing  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4264)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989  amended  budget 


request  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  persormel  levels  for 
such  department  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989.  and  for  other  pvirposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL CONSUMER  COOPERA- 
TIVE BANK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  10th  armiversary  of  the 
chaptering  of  the  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  George  Dunlop,  Frank 
SoUars,  Frank  Lair,  and  Carl  Stitzline 
came  to  Washington  to  sell  me  on  the 
idea  which  resulted  in  legislation  cre- 
ating the  National  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive Bank.  Later  on  I  was  invited  by 
the  then  CEO  of  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Cos.  Dean  Jeffers.  to  have  lunch 
with  him.  John  Fisher,  the  present 
CEO,  George  Dunlop,  Frank  SoUars, 
and  Dick  Bull  for  another  discussion 
on  the  subject.  I  was  told  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Committee 
Henry  Reuss  and  Congressman  St 
Germain  would  put  in  legislation  to 
create  the  bank,  if  I  would  go  on  as  a 
cosponsor  and  help  work  for  its  pas- 
sage. They  sensed  that  my  putting  in 
the  bill  without  the  help  of  Reuss  and 
St  Germain  would  not  enhance  the 
prospect  of  success  in  passing  legisla- 
tion. Also,  they  wanted  it  to  have  a  bi- 
partisan flavor.  The  House  finally 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  199  to  198, 
so  it  can  be  said  my  vote  made  the  dif- 
ference. Of  course,  198  others  could 
say  the  same. 

In  the  Senate,  majority  leader 
Robert  Byrd  was,  of  course,  crucial. 
But  so  was  the  support  of  minority 
leader  Howard  Baker  and  Bob  Dole. 

After  the  bill  was  signed  into  law. 
President  Carter  sent  up  his  list  of 
names  for  confirmation  as  directors  of 
the  bank  board.  But  one  name  was 
missing— Frank  Sollars.  Senator  Rich- 
ard LuGAR  helped  us  by  holding  up 
proceedings  until  we  could  add  two 
more  places  on  the  Board— one  of 
which  went  to  Prank  Sollars. 

Then  we  went  through  the  David 
Stockman  milestone.  He  didn't  like  the 
bank  and  axed  it  in  the  budget.  With 
the  help  of  19  other  Republicans  we 
got  some  money  to  continue  the  bank 
until  a  proposal  to  privitize  the  bank 
was  made  attractive. 

There  were  many  more  heroes  but 
one  of  its  biggest  heroes.  Prank  Sol- 
lars, is  stepping  aside  as  chairman  of 
the  bank.  He  is  being  honored  in 
Washington  this  week  for  making  one 
of  the  most  unique  experiments  of  its 


kind  a  success.  At  my  request.  Gersh 
Gershater  has  sent  me  a  paper  on  the 
National  Cooperative  Bank  which  I 
would  refer  to  at  this  point.  He  writes: 
"Today,  the  bank— now  known  as  the 
National  Cooperative  BEUik  [NCB]— is 
a  private,  cooperatively  owned  finan- 
cial institution,  providing  commercial 
banking  services  to  cooperative  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  territories. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  account  officer 
at  a  regular  commercial  bank  charac- 
terized the  NCB  as  a  bank  that  did  not 
take  deposits  or  open  checking  ac- 
counts, as  a  financial  institution  that 
made  loans  but  did  not  borrow  money, 
as  an  entity  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress  but  not  owned  or  managed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  final- 
ly, as  a  bank  that  dealt  only  with  coop- 
eratives. 

True  enough.  NCB's  enthusiasm  for 
the  cooperative  form  of  business 
makes  good  economic  sense,  in  large 
part  because  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions that  co-ops  make  to  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States.  The  co- 
operative businesses  being  financed  by 
NCB  are  every  bit  as  sound  and  eager 
for  success  as  are  the  publicly  owned, 
profit-oriented  companies,  in  fact, 
many  co-ops  strive  for  even  higher 
goals,  because  their  members  sense 
that  they  are  more  in  control  of  their 
own  future. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  that 
consumer  organizations,  urban  groups, 
and  community-development  institu- 
tions sometimes  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing credit  from  traditional  sources- 
commercial  bankers  often  considered 
them  to  be  relatively  risky  custom- 
ers—the Congress  acted,  in  Augiist 
1978,  to  authorize  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 

The  NCCB  was  intended  to  benefit 
consumers,  and  the  $300  million  in 
seed  capital  needed  to  get  loan  pro- 
grams started  was  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  a  5-year 
span. 

This  program,  however,  was  by  no 
means  designed  to  be  some  sort  of 
"give-away"  of  Federal  dollars— quite 
the  contrary.  Loans  are  made  at  inter- 
est rates  prevailing  in  the  financial 
markets,  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

This  was  an  important  act  not-for- 
profit  cooperatives  were  not  author- 
ized to  borrow  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  needed  a 
lending  source  suited  for  their  require- 
ments. Under  the  charter  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  it 
could  lend  only  to  cooperatives— ex- 
cluding credit  unions  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks— that  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  repay  borrowed  funds. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  ena- 
bling legislation  of  1978  was  the  re- 
quirement that  co-ops  borrowing  from 
the  bank  would  have  to  buy  shares  in 
it,  so  that  in  time  the  startup  money 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government 


would  be  repaid  and  the  bank  would 
be  privatized.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  until  2  a.m.  to  report  been 
repaid-every  cent. 

In  examining  the  establishment  and 
early  history  of  the  bank,  we  must 
credit  several  sources. 

The  original  concept  of  a  bank  that 
would  raise  money  for  loans,  through 
the  sale  of  bonds,  debentures,  and 
notes,  was  developed  in  the  early 
1970's  by  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  USA,  since  then  renamed  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Business  Associa- 
tion. 

A  name  important  in  those  early, 
conceptual  days  is  that  of  Frank  Sol- 
lars, from  Washington  Court  House. 
OH.  As  a  farmer,  a  banker,  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
both  the  Cooperative  League  and  the 
Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  Mr.  Sollars 
had  long  understood  the  need  for  a  fi- 
nancial services  institution  that  would 
provide  loans  to  qualified  consumer 
cooperatives,  coupled  with  technical 
assistance  and  advice  and  special  fund- 
ing arrangements  for  cooperatives 
reaching  out  to  low-income  people. 

Mr.  SoUars'  contributions  to  the 
campaign  for  a  National  Cooperative 
Bank  were  considerable.  He  helped 
forge  a  coalition  of  240  labor,  coopera- 
tive, and  public  interest  groups  that 
planned  strategy  and  coordinated  tes- 
timony before  the  appropriate  House 
and  Senate  committees,  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Following  enactment  of  the  biU  into 
law— President  Carter  signed  it  on 
August  20.  1978— Frank  SoUars 
chaired  a  34-member  bank  implemen- 
tation committee  organized  by  the  Co- 
operative League  to  insure  smooth  im- 
plementation of  the  new  law. 

The  overriding  intent  from  the  be- 
ginning was  thoughtful,  precise  design 
of  the  new  institution,  to  assure  the 
effective  provision  of  credit  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  not-for-profit  coop- 
erative enterprises  whose  ownership 
and  control  lay  with  their  member- 
lisers.  In  practice,  the  bank  would  act 
neither  as  a  commercial  bank  nor  as  a 
savings  institution,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide financial  services  to  groups,  not  to 
individuals. 

By  early  1981,  when  the  bank  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  couple  of 
years,  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  the  time  was  ripe  to  get  the  bank 
off  the  Federal  budget  and  proceed 
with  the  privatization  envisaged  in  its 
original  charter. 

This  was  a  quite  difficult  and  com- 
plicated process — one  in  which  Con- 
gressman Chalmers  P.  Wylie  played  a 
part,  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban,  Affairs  Committee, 
Femand  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island. 
"Privatization,"  of  course  meant  con- 
version to  full  cooperative  ownership, 
in  which  every  tie  between  the  bank 
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that  "the  process  was  a  little 
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perhaps    a    masterpiece 

Hershater  writes. 

_  „  was  a  huge  array  of  questions 

needed  to  be  resolved:  should  a 

co-op  bank  be  exempt  from 

and  local  taxes?  Who  would  be 

._  to  audit  and  examine  such 

Should  it  be  ijermitted   to 

tax-exempt     bonds?     And     a 

of  others  questions  debated  at 

length. 

broad      agreement      was 

^„  on  how  privatization  of  the 

was  to  be  implemented.  Included 

agreement  were  a  number  of 

p^'ovisions: 

would  be  converted  to  notes; 
would  elect  12  of  the 

board— the       President 

appoint  the  remaining  three; 
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Au^ority  to  sell  shares  would  be 
broa<  ened  to  include  all  public  and 
priva  e  investors; 

And  audits  and  examinations  would 
be  conducted  by  the  Parm  Credit  Ad- 
minis  tration  and  the  Government  Ac- 
count ing  Office. 
Aft^r  long  consultations  and  many 
.._  downs  Congressman  St  Ger- 
called  it  a  "perils  of  Pauline" 
legislation  authorizing  the 

to  bank  and  defining  the 

s  charter  was  approved  by  the 
and    signed    by    President 
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December  31,  1981,  the  National 
Coopierative  Bank  became  officially 
priva  tized.  totally  owned  by  its  cooper- 
ative shareholders.  This  was  truly  a 
first 


recognition  should  be  given 

to   Jt»hn   McLaughry   who   was   then 

as  Senior  Policy  Adviser  at  the 

While    House.    He   summarized   very 

;he  true  meaning  of  the  privatiza- 

process.  He  said,  "The  bank,  in- 

of  being  a  beggar,  now  will  be  a 

It  will  justify  its  loans.  It  has 

su^tantial  endowment  that  ought 

enough  to  cover  the  extra  risks 

l^ans  to  new  co-ops  or  unproven 

;.  There  weren't  any  losers  in 

leal." 

Tljose  were  prophetic  words.  Today, 

National   Cooperative   Bank— for 

past  5  years  under  the  dynamic 

of   President   Thomas   C. 
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Condit,  an  executive  of  significant  na- 
tional banking  experience  and  reputa- 
tion—is the  leading  source  of  credit  for 
the  Nation's  consumer,  producer,  and 
housing  cooperatives.  The  bank's  oper- 
ations are  conducted  by  a  strong  pro- 
fessional management  team  experi- 
enced in  cooperative  financing,  bank- 
ing, and  financial  management.  In 
Tom  Condit's  words,  "The  bank  is  in 
excellent  financial  condition  •  •  *  it 
can  and  will  continue  to  play  a  very 
major  role  in  financing  cooperatives." 

The  scope  of  the  bank's  operations 
has  broadened  noticeably  in  recent 
years.  As  a  full-service  commercial  fi- 
nancial institution,  the  NCB  offers  an 
array  of  services  comparable  to  banks 
across  the  country,  plus  specialized 
services  designed  with  cooperatives  in 
mind. 

The  bank  can  provide  commercial 
and  real  estate  loans,  can  arrange  for 
special  investment  and  developmental 
funding,  and  can  structure  a  financial 
credit  package  to  suit  its  clients'  spe- 
cific needs. 

For  example,  one  element  of  the 
bank,  the  Commercial  Lending  Group, 
extends  term  loans  for  major  capital 
expenditures  involving  plant  machin- 
ery and  leasehold  improvements,  re- 
volving loans  to  provide  credit  during 
expanded  funding  periods,  letters  of 
credit,  and  lines  of  credit  to  finance 
short-term  businesses  fluctuations. 

Cooperatives  that  have  utilized 
these  services— from  Anchorage  to  Or- 
lando—include manufacturers,  whole- 
sale florists,  employee-owned  business- 
es operating  under  the  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  [ESOP's],  food  whole- 
salers, health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, cable  systems,  shared  service  co- 
operatives such  as  hospitals  and  credit 
unions,  consumer-owned  cooperative 
corporations,  native  American  and 
tribal-owned  businesses,  and  others. 

Similarly,  the  bank's  business  devel- 
opment division  works  to  investigate 
new  markets  for  the  bank  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  to  devise  new  products 
and  services.  These  activities  promote 
the  growth  of  the  bank  itself  and  en- 
hance the  nimiber  and  quality  of  coop- 
erative businesses. 

The  services  provided  by  the  busi- 
ness development  division— application 
of  the  cooperative  model,  investment 
advisory  services,  financial  consulting, 
and  technical  assistance— have  been  of 
great  help  to  such  cooperative  growth 
industries  as  retirement  housing,  child 
care,  health  care,  telecommunications, 
cooperative  commercial  real  estate, 
and  employee-owned  businesses 
[ESOP's] . 

The  bank  also  operates  through  sev- 
eral subsidiaries.  The  NCB  Business 
Credit  Corporation,  for  example,  is 
earmarked  to  provide  specialized  cor- 
porate financial  support  for  the  coop- 
erative marketplace. 

The  corporation  augments  other 
bank  lending  activities  through  such 


activities  as  asset-based  lending,  leas- 
ing, project  financing,  public  and  pri- 
vate debt  placement,  factoring,  and 
mergers  and  acquisitions— especially 
employee-owned  business  transactions. 
By  using  the  Business  Credit  Corp., 
cooperatives  can  acquire  upgraded 
data  processing  hardware,  state-of-the- 
art  medical  analysis  equipment,  or  a 
fleet  of  tractor-trailers.  In  this  way, 
the  corporation's  cooperative  custom- 
ers fill  their  business  needs,  while  con- 
currently reducing  their  cost-of-funds. 
Through  creative  lease  arrangements, 
the  corporation  helps  its  customers 
benefit  from  available  tax  advantages 
that  would  otherwise  not  be  possible. 

Another  bank  subsidiary  that  per- 
forms specialized  functions  is  the  NCB 
Mortgage  Corp.,  the  mortgage  banking 
arm  of  the  bank's  real  estate  group, 
serving  all  real  estate  loans  originated 
by  the  bank  and  the  Share  Loan  Serv- 
ice Corp.  [SLSC].  In  addition,  the 
NCB  Mortgage  Corp.  acts  as  the  con- 
duit for  the  sale  of  bank  and  Share 
Loan  Service  Corp.  loans  to  secondary 
market  investors,  including  the  Feder- 
al National  Mortgage  Association 
["Fannie  Mae"],  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  ["Freddie 
Mac"],  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets, 
and  Morgan  Stanley  Capital,  Inc. 

This  ability  to  access  secondary  cap- 
ital markets  effectively,  and  to  service 
cooperative  loans  efficiently,  uniquely 
positions  the  NCB  Mortgage  Corp.  as 
the  leading  mortgage  banker  in  coop- 
erative real  estate. 

The  Share  Loan  Service  Corp.  just 
referred  to  is  a  cooperatively  owned 
corporation  that  provides  financing  to 
individual  members  of  housing  coop- 
eratives. The  National  Cooperative 
Bank  is  a  minority  shareholder  in  the 
Share  Loan  Service  Corp.  and  man- 
ages its  affairs  through  a  contract 
with  the  corporation's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

The  Share  Loan  Service  Corp.  con- 
tinues to  expand  its  retail  network  of 
eight  State  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia correspondent  agents  actively  in- 
volved in  providing  financing  to  exist- 
ing and  new  cooperative  housing 
buyers.  The  corporation  can  originate 
loans  from  a  minimum  of  $15,000  to  a 
maximxmi  of  $2  million.  SLSC  has  a 
full  range  of  adjustable  and  fixed-rate 
products  to  serve  individual  buyer 
needs. 

Another  important  subsidiary  of  the 
bank  is  the  NCB  Capital  Corp.,  which 
does  all  borrowing  on  the  bank's 
behalf,  in  both  national  and  interna- 
tional money  markets.  This  corpora- 
tion augments  the  funds  gained 
through  the  investment  practices  of 
the  bank's  main  financial  division  and 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Bank's  presence  in 
money  centers  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  more 
that  could  be  said  about  the  National 


Cooperative  Bank  and  the  vital  role 
that  it  plays  in  the  cooperative  com- 
mimity  of  America.  Suffice  it  at  this 
point  to  observe  that  the  bank's  record 
since  1982  argues  persuasively  that  it 
represents  a  textbook  case  of  privat- 
ization of  a  Federal  agency,  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally competent  and  praisewor- 
thy fashion. 

If  one  may  paraphrase  Voltaire,  "If 
the  National  Cooperative  Bank  did  not 
exist,  we  would  have  to  invent  it." 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  'seful  to 
project  into  the  1990's  the  bank's 
probable  posture  and  scope  of  oper- 
ations. 

The  bank  expects  to  have  $500  mil- 
lion in  loans  outstanding  to  coopera- 
tives by  1990  and  to  be  servicing  an  ad- 
ditional $500  million  cf  cooperative 
loans  sold  to  institutional  Investors. 

Cooperative  ventures  take  many 
forms.  In  the  1990's  economic  realities 
will  move  organizations  and  individ- 
uals in  this  country  toward  increased 
need  for  some  form  of  "cooperative" 
arrangement  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenges associated  with  rapidly  shifting 
markets,  new  competition,  and  endless 
technological  change. 

At  the  same  time,  employee-owned 
businesses  [ESOP's]  and  groups  of 
tenants  purchasing  their  homes 
through  cooperative  associations  mean 
that  more  and  more  of  our  citizens  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
fully  in  the  American  economy. 

The  National  Cooperative  Bank  is  an 
organization  in  which  we  can  all  take 
pride.  It  is  accomplishing  the  impor- 
tant goals  we  set  for  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  accepting  and  thriving 
under  the  disciplines  placed  on  it  by 
the  private  capital  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Bank  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
success  of  the  American  free-enter- 
prise system.  I  want  to  extend  person- 
al congratulations  to  all  those  in 
Washington  this  -week  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Bank.  And  to  say  you  are  persons  of 
vision.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  associat- 
ed and  work  with  you  in  this  exciting 
venture. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Wylie.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  29. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  2. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  3. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Duncan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  from  Tuesday,  April  26  until 
an  indefinite  period,  on  account  of 
medical  reasons. 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jacobs),  for  April  28  and  29,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  family  problems. 


done  at  The  Hague  on  October  25.  1980,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1988  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1988  as  "Older  Americans  Month":  and 

H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  State  of  Israel  and  its  people  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent  State  of 
Israel. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 
Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  DioGuARDi  in  four  instances. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  McDade. 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Rangel. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  April  28,  1988,  at  10  a.m. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  foimd  truly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 

H.R.  3971.  An  act  to  establish  procedures 
to  implement  the  Convention  on  the  Civil 
Aspects  of  International  Child  Abduction, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3488.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  urging  action  on  legislation  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year  to  provide  additional 
flexibility  to  solve  the  problems  the  Depart- 
ment is  facing  in  the  military  personnel  and 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3489.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  lettens)  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  Defense  Articles  estimated  to 
cost  $50  million  or  more  (Transmittal  No. 
88-18),  pursuant  to  10  D.S.C.  118;  to  the 
Committee  on  Anrted  Services. 

3490.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  de- 
tailed unit  cost  report  which  addresses  the 
increase  in  cost  by  more  than  15  percent 
over  the  baseline  unit  cost  on  the  Titan  TV 
Program  on  which  notification  was  previ- 
ously forwarded  (Ex.  Com.  No.  3219),  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2431(b)(3)(A);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3491.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Mint,  for  fiscal 
years  1989  and  1990.  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3492.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled,  "Fiscal  Year  1987  Annual  Report 
on  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissions." 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47-117(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3493.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transmitting  the  16th  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
covering  the  period  October  1,  1986  through 
September  30,  1987.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1504;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3494.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  reports  from  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  the  activities  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  Program  oper- 
ations in  fiscal  year  1987.  pursuant  to  16 
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A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
to   amend   the   Education   of   the 
Handicapped  Act  to  revise  the  procedures 
preschool  grants  to  the  States, 
the  authorities  for  projects  serv- 
blind  children  and  severely  handi- 
children,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 

on  Education  and  Labor. 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of 
transmitting  the  Departments  views 
1834;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
Labor. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminls- 
Environmental   Protection   Agency, 
information  on  the  status  of 
report  on  its  review  of  emergency 
for  monitoring,  detecting,  and  pre- 
releases for  extremely   hazardous 
.  advising  that  the  formal  review 
delayed  until  May,  1988,  pursuant  to 
.C.    11005;    to    the    Committee    on 
and  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
to  permit  the  Federal  Communica- 
c}ommission  to  utilize  value  based  as- 
in  awarding  licenses  for  the  use 
electromagnetic   spectrum;    to   the 

on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 

Assistance    Agency,    transmitting 

of  the  Department  of  the  Air 

proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  to  Saudi 

for  defense  services  estimated  to  cost 

nillion  (Transmittal  No.  88-23),  pursu- 

22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee 

Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 

Assistance    Agency,    transmitting 

of    the    Department    of    the 

proposed  letterts)  of  offer  to  Saudi 

for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 

to  cost  $500  million  (Transmittal  No. 

pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
Policy  Board,  transmitting  a  report 
progress  of  the  United  States/Baha- 
Interdiction  Task  Force,  pursuant 
.S.C.  801  nt;.  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
(ontributions     by     Daniel     Anthony 
of   Virginia,   Ambassador   Ex- 
traordinary   and    Plenipotentiary-designate 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  and  members 
family,     pursuant    to    22    U.S.C. 
2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
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A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
for  International  Development, 
transiAitting  the  position  of  the  Agency  on 
H.R.  ^49;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 

3504J  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legisli  ,tive  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Devel4pment,  transmitting  a  report  on  new 
having  a  total  estimated  cost  or 
excess  of  $100,000  which  the  Agency 
into  without  competitive  selection 
during   the   period   October    1, 
September  30,  1987,  pursuant  to  22 
2394(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

tj'ansmitting  a  list  of  the  reports  issued 

General  Accounting  Office  during 

1988,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to 

Cbmmittee  on  Government  Operations. 


3506.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  annual  report  of  its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1987,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3507.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Re- 
tirement Trust,  Navy  Resale  and  Services 
Support  Office,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  the  report  for  the  1986  plan 
year  on  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services  Sup- 
port Office  retirement  plan,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunent  Operations. 

3508.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  new 
Federal  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3509.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  armual  report  of  the  Commission's  com- 
pliance with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1987.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3510.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission's  com- 
pliance with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1987.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3511.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3512.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3513.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3514.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  Corporation's  1987  annual 
report:  "The  Second  Decade— The  Fifth 
Year",  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  880(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3515.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  2072  (H.Doc.  No.  100-185):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3516.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
adopted  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
3771.  3772  (H.Doc.  No.  100-186);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3517.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  adopted  by 
the  Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2076 
(H.Doc.  No.  100-187);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3518.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 


ting the  annual  report  on  applications  for 
court  orders  made  to  Federal  and  State 
courts  to  permit  the  interception  of  wire, 
oral,  or  electronic  communications  during 
calendar  year  1987,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
2519(3):  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3519.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  his  investiga- 
tion into  allegations  of  mismanagement, 
abuse  of  authority  and  a  danger  to  public 
health  and  safety  at  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center.  China  Lake,  CA,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1206(b)(5)(A);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3520.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's report  of  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  October  1987 
through  February  1988,  pursuant  to  15 
U.S.C.  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

3521.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  his  report  entitled, 
"Social  Security  Client  Satisfaction:  Fiscal 
Year  1988";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3522.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  the  third  quarterly 
commodity  and  country  allocation  table 
showing  current  programing  plans  for  food 
assistance  under  titles  I  and  III.  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  1736b(a); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3523.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  financial  statements  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
for  the  years  ended  December  31.  1987  and 
1986,  and  reports  on  the  Corporation's 
system  of  internal  accounting  controls  and 
its  compliance  with  laws  and  regulations 
(GAO/AFMD-88-43:  April  1988);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


1989,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.   100- 
590).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families. 
Report  on  a  generation  in  jeopardy:  chil- 
dren and  AIDS  (Rept.  100-588).  Pursuant  to 
section  206  of  House  Resolution  12,  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Education  and  Labor,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  4419.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  under  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Rept.  100-589).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  436.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  4264,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1989  amended  budget  request  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  to  amend  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Apr.  26,  1988J 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2806.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701)  to  permit  tem- 
porary use  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  of  public  lands  controlled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Department 
of  the  Interior:  with  amendments;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  May  20.  1988. 
for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  amendments  as  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  1(c).  rule  X  (Rept.  100-587.  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  McEwen): 
H.R.  4470.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
monetary  awards  payable  to  persons  who 
provide  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  individuals  for  the  unlaw- 
ful sale,  or  possession  for  sale,  of  a  con- 
trolled  substance   or  controlled  substance 
analogue:  to  provide  for  incentive  awards  to 
States  payable  from  certain  funds  arising 
from  forfeitures  under  Federal  drug  laws: 
and  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  all  U.S. 
notes  of  the  denomination  of  $100  and  their 
replacement  with  new  notes  in  such  denomi- 
nation: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

A  f^Q  ji"s 

By   Mr.   FASCELL  (for   himself,   Mr. 
BONKER,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Broomfield, 

and  Ms.  Snowe): 
H.R.  4471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  to  make  supplemental  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    CRAIG    (for    himself,    Mr. 

McEwEN,  and  Mr.  Hunter): 
H.R.  4472.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  requiring  the  installation  of 
transponders  in  all  aircraft;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 

himself.   Mr.   Jenkins.   Mr.   Russo, 

Mr.      Matsui.      Mr.      Moody.      Mr. 

Mrazek.   Mr.   Hochbrueckner.   Mrs. 

Collins.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Hatcher, 

Mr.     MOAKLEY.     Mr.     Weiss,     Mr. 

Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 

Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 

Waxman.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Wilson, 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 

Lagomarsino.    Mr.    Slattery.    Mr. 

Towns.    Mr.    Marlenee,    Mr.    Wil- 


liams. Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Ballenger): 
H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  free  lance 
authors,   photographers,   and   artists   from 
the  capitalization  rules  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  4474.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  at  least  1  year  in  H-1  visas  for  nurses 
whose  visas  expire  between  January  1,  1988, 
and  September  30.  1989:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  4475.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  provi- 
sion permitting  the  sale  of  tax  benefits  by 
Alaska  Native  corporations:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio.  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  FusTER.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Mont<k)MERY.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pickett, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida): 
H.J.  Res.  556.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing January  20.  1989,  as  "National  Skiing 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Ra- 
venel, Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  DePazio,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.   Schuette.   Mr.   Lancaster.   Mr. 


Jenkins,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.    Volkmer.    Mr.    Chapman.    Mr. 

DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.    Early,    Mr.    Kostmayer.    Mr. 

Montgomery.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Ham- 

merschmidt.   Mr.   Mrazek.   and  Mr. 

Ray): 
H.J.  Res.  557.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  1988  as   "National  Down  Syn- 
drome Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

326.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  rela- 
tive to  the  Employment  Retirement  Securi- 
ty Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

327.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  new  Federal 
solid  waste  regulations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

328.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  a  pro- 
gram of  national  health  insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

329.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  Forest 
Service  policy  of  closing  gates  on  unim- 
proved roads  and  trails  on  land  under  its  ju- 
risdiction: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

330.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  com- 
pensation for  the  services  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

331.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  use  taxes  on 
interstate  sales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

332.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

333.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program:  to  the  ConMnittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

334.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
construct  emergency  bank  protection  works; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

335.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  stage  3 
aircraft:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

336.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  nuclear 
power;  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

337.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  diesel  fuel 
for  off-highway  use:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

338.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  na- 
tional demographic  projects  of  the  elderly; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

339.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

340.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  diesel  fuel 
excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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341 J  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  diesel 
fuel  tix  exemptions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

342.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  S  Ate  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  farmer- 
owne<  reserve  grains;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mitteis  on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


Unjier  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

CRAIG  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4477) 

he     relief    of     Mr.     Wilhelm    Jahn 

Mrs.  Monica  Pino  Schlechter, 

Daniela    Schlechter,    and    Arturo 

Schlechter;  which  was  referred  to  the 

on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr 

for 

Schlefchter 
lngri<  1 
Davie 
Comr  littee 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Uriler  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
vere  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutipns  as  follows: 

592:    Mr.    Tauke,    Mr.    Wolpe,    Mr. 
;,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr. 


sors 
ilut 

H.F 
PnsT  R, 
McEY^af 

H 

HJt 

H.: 
Mr 

HJ| 

H. 
GilmKn 


H.] 

KEY. 
H.1 

H.: 
H.: 

Jagt. 
HJ; 


.  1016:  Mr.  Solomoh. 
.1201:  Mr.  Bonker. 

.  1531:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Swindaix, 
I^EincAN  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Coats. 
1587:  Mrs.  Collins. 
1638:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 
.  1663:  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  McClos- 


SKI. 
SKACfes. 


H.: 
H. 
H. 
New 
H 

CLEliENT 


H.n. 

HJl 

H. 
H. 
H. 

VENiO 

H. 
and 

H. 

H. 

H 

H 
Box|r, 
Mr. 
Mr. 

H 
Bry4nt, 

H 

H 

H 

H 
Mr. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


.  1782:  Mr.  Brooks. 

,.  1810:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

,.    2181:    Mr.    Schuette,    Mr.    Vander 

and  Mr.  Marlenee. 

..  2509:  Mr.  Mavrodles,  Mr.  Kanjor- 

Mr.    Saxton,    Mr.    Vento,    and    Mr. 


.  2667:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

.  2676:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

.  2762:  Mr.  Coelho,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 

fork,  and  Mr.  Flake. 

2800:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

2854:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

2883:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
.  3044:  Mr.  Sikorski. 
,.  3071:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
,.  3119:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas  and  Mr. 


3133:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut 
dr.  Bryant. 

.  3175:  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Kolter. 
.  3215:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
.  3241:  Mr.  Leland. 

I.  3314:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs. 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and 
jEach  of  Iowa. 
V  3334:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 

,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 
I.  3351:  Mr.  Fields. 
I.  3363:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
I.  3382:  Mr.  Evans. 

\.  3390:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
3laz,  Mr.  Herger,  and  Mr.  Mack. 
H.n.  3445:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Tau  ce,  and  Mr.  Michel. 
H.  a.  3490:  Mr.  DioGuardi. 
H.  a.  3501:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
H,  R.   3593:  Ms.   Pelosi,  Mr.   Kostmayer, 
and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
H  R.  3603:  Mr.  Bruce. 
H  R.  3619:  Mr.  Foglietta. 
H  R.  3628:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois ,  Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 


shire, Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
H.R.  3703:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
H.R.  3719:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mrs.    Kennelly,    Mrs. 
Boxer,     Mr.     Bonior     of     Michigan,     Mr. 
Stokes,    Mr.    McHugh,    Mr.    Vento,    Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.   McEwEN,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 
H.R.  3769:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
H.R.  3806:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
INHOPE,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Anthony. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Towns,  and 
Mr.  Bonker. 
H.R.  3840:  Mr.  Donnelly. 
H.R.  3873:  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Stallings. 
H.R.  3874:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Stallings,  and 
Mr.  Sharp. 

H.R.  3892:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Akaka,  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  3907:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr. 
Valentine. 

H.R.  3969:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mrs.  Saiki.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.   4040:   Mr.   Garcia.   Mr.   Lehman   of 
California.    Ms.    Pelosi.    Mr.    Rangel.    Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Matsui,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.  4044:  Mr.  Glickman. 
H.R.  4066:  Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr.  Solarz. 
H.R.  4071:  Mr.  Dellums. 
H.R.  4088:  Mr.  Lipinski. 
H.R.  4105:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  4107:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  4111:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Chap- 
BiAN,  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  4114:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Coelho.  and  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4150:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Flake, 
Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Berbcan,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Lott.  and 
Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  4170:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,    Mr.    Gordon,    Mr.    Hefner,    Mr. 
Hutto,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Schae- 
fer. and  Mr.  Traxler. 
H.R.  4189:  Mr.  Clement  and  Mr.  Hutto. 
H.R.  4218:  Mr.  Konnyu.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Nagle. 
H.R.  4304:  Mr.  Towns. 
H.R.  4309:  Mr.  Garcla. 


H.R.  4353:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Traficant,  and 
Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  4364:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Bevill.  and 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

H.R.  4434:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr. 
Craig. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bal- 
LENGER.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.J.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. 

H.J.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Bates,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Mr. 
Hatcher. 

H.J.  Res.  422:  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

H.J.  Res.  469:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mrs. 

MORELLA,    Mr.    SCHEUER,    Mr.    QUILLEN,    Mr. 

Gregg,   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr.   Synar,   and   Mr. 
Gonzalez. 

H.J.  Res.  476:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Mav- 
RouLES,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.J.  Res.  502:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.J.  Res.  509:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

H.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. 

H.J.  Res.  526:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  534:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
McEwen,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.J.  Res.  542:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Grant.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 

H.  Con.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  St 
Germain. 

H.  Con.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  283:  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Bunning. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

159.  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  New  York,  NY,  relative  to 


mass  transit  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


160.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma,  relative  to 


Veterans  medical  records;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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BABY"  DILEMMA  A 
LEGACY  OF  QUIRK  IN  SOCIAL 
SE<  :URITY  LAW 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NBW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27,  1988 

3REEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  senior  citi- 

i  round  the  country  have  expressed  an 

in  the  Social  Security  "notch"  issue, 

resulted   from   legislation    passed    in 


Mr. 
zens 
Interes  I 
which 
1977. 

Ove 


the  years,  I  have  had  countless  dis- 

.  about  the  "notch"  and  the  concerns 

constituents  with  the  House  Ways  and 

Subcommittee  on  Social  Security.  Be- 

of  the  great  confusion  which  has  sur- 

this  issue,  in  1986  then  subcommit- 

cjiairman  Jim  Jones  requested  that  the 

Accounting  Office  undertake  a  thor- 

!  tudy  of  the  entire  "notch"  issue,  includ- 

analysis  of  its  causes,  a  detailed  review 

actual  effects  on  beneficiaries  and  an 

of  the  financial  implications  of 

or  eliminating  the  "notch". 

March,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 

review  of  the  Social  Security  "notch" 

was  completed.  As  individuals,  organiza- 

and  Members  of  Congress  review  these 

,,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 

and  interested  constituents  a  recent 

by  Michelle  M.  Murphy  which  appeared 

April  9,  1988  issue  of  Congressional 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  27,  1988 


April  27,  1988 


leagu<  s 
article 
In  the 
Ouart(  irly: 

LAWMuuais  Resist  Costly  "Correction": 
Notch    Baby"    Dilemma    a    Legacy    op 
IN  Social  Security  Law 
(By  Michelle  M.  Murphy) 
87-year-old  Sidney  Ulan  of  Walllng- 
Pa.,  the  issue  is  straight-forward:  He 
Ills  72-year-old  sister,  Gertrude  War- 
earned  almost  the  same  amount  of 
during  the  33  years  they  ran  the 
r  store  they  inherited  from  their 
.  But  he  now  gets  $362  less  each 
mont)i  from  Social  Security  than  she  does, 
thing   is  wrong,   Ulan  l)elieves.   He 
Congress  to  fix  it— and  he'll  say  as 
..  on  April  14,  when  he  appears  Ijefore 
I  ouse  Ways  and  Means  Social  Security 


QUftK 
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wick, 
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Th4t  day.  the  panel  will  examine  what 
Iowa  presidential-campaign  organizers 
r  this  year  dubbed  'the  issue  from 
a  quirk  in  Social  Security  law  that  af- 
Ulan  and  about  7  million  other  people 
in  the  "notch"  between  1917  and  1921. 
_-  of  the  effect  their  birth  date  has  on 
Social  Security  benefits,  they  have 
known  as  "notch  babies." 


coNyLicTiNO  perceptions 

notch  babies— and  the  main  lobbying 

promoting  their  cause,  the  controver- 

i  rational  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 

Secu  ity  and  Medicare— argue  that  they  are 

irictims   of   blatant   discrimination   by 

and  the  Social  Security  Admlni- 

trati  in.  They  say  they  are  being  deprived  of 


thousands  of  dollars  in  benefits  that  they 
have  coming  to  them.  (National  Committee, 
Weekly  Report  p.  77S) 

•It's  a  gross  injustice,"  said  Ulan,  who  re- 
tired, with  his  sister,  at  the  end  of  1982  and 
now  works  part  time  in  another  menswear 
store  in  a  Philadelphia  suburb.  "It's  a  terri- 
ble thing  they  did.  Millions  of  people  out 
there  are  hurting— and  l)elieve  me.  if  I 
didn't  have  a  part-time  job.  I'd  be  one  of 
them." 

But  according  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  other  experts  familiar  with 
the  notch,  the  issue  is  more  one  of  percep- 
tion than  of  reality. 

A  long-awaited  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAG)  report  on  the  notch,  released  in  the 
last  week  of  March,  buttresses  their  conten- 
tion. 

Although  notch  babies  generally  do  get 
smaller  monthly  benefits  than  people  with 
similar  work  histories  who  were  bom  just 
before  them,  the  GAO  found  that  in  most 
cases  they  get  more— and  never  less— than 
similar  retirees  who  are  younger.  The  GAO 
also  concluded  that  this  situation  is  entirely 
In  keeping  with  what  Congress  Intended  In 
1977  when  it  changed  the  Social  Security 
formula  to  correct  a  dangerous  flaw  that  at 
the  time  threatened  to  bankrupt  the  entire 
system. 

"The  real  problem  is  the  people  who  are 
slightly  older  than  the  notch  babies  who  are 
receiving  windfall  benefits  because  of  [a] 
mistake  In  the  Social  Security  computation 
formula."  said  Robert  M.  Ball,  the  Social 
Security  commissioner  from  1962-73  who 
also  served  as  a  memljer  of  the  1982-83  com- 
mission on  Social  Security  overhaul.  "With- 
out these  bonanza  babies,'  there  would  be 
no  notch. " 

Still,  the  perception  of  inequity— exagger- 
ated, some  members  of  Congress  believe,  by 
scare  tactics  and  Inflammatory  mailings 
sent  by  the  National  Committee— has  been 
enough  to  fuel  a  controversy  that  has 
dogged  legislators  since  1983.  when  It  was 
first  aired  in  a  letter  to  the  columnist  "Dear 
Abby. "  herself  a  notch  baby. 

"I  don't  believe  that  there  has  been  an- 
other matter  that  I  consistently  receive  so 
much  mall  on  as  this  subject."  said  Sen. 
Charles  E.  Grassley.  R-Iowa.  at  a  notch 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  Feb.  22. 

Despite  the  attention,  however,  most  law- 
makers have  danced  around  the  Issue  of 
"correcting"  the  notch  through  legislation. 
The  reason  is  clear:  the  cost. 

"The  bills  that  have  been  introduced  .  .  . 
are  very  expensive:  The  cost  from  1988  to 

1996  ranges  from  $24  billion  to  more  than 
$375  billion. "  Michael  Carozza.  deputy  com- 
missioner for  policy  and  external  affairs  at 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  testified 

in  February.  "The  only  way  to  pay  [for  one 

of  these  proposals!   would  be  to  increase 

Social  Security  taxes  or  cut  other  benefits." 

ORIGINS  OF  THE  NOTCH 

The  story  of  the  notch  babies  really  began 
in  1972.  when  lawmakers  decided  to  formal- 
ize the  ad  hoc  system  of  Social  Security  ad- 
justments they'd  been  using  since  the  pro- 
gram's Inception.  The  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  (COLAs)  adopted  that 


year  as  part  of  a  new  benefit  formula  took 
effect  In  1975. 

But  raging  inflation  quickly  exposed  a 
problem  In  the  new  calculation.  Because  the 
formula  accounted  for  increases  in  both 
wages  and  prices.  Social  Security  benefits 
were  "overlndexed"— that  Is,  they  were 
being  boosted  twice,  and  were  therefore  in- 
creasing by  much  more  than  Congress  In- 
tended. 

For  example,  some  retirees'  replacement 
rates— the  percentage  of  pre-retirement 
Income  that  an  Individual  receives  as  Social 
Security  benefits— soared  to  near  55  percent 
for  some  people,  well  above  the  35-38  per- 
cent rates  that  had  prevailed  until  that 
point.  Had  the  trend  continued,  future  retir- 
ees would  have  collected  more  in  monthly 
retirement  benefits  than  they  had  earned 
per  month  while  working. 

"If  left  uncorrected,  this  flaw  would  have 
bankrupted  the  entire  Social  Security 
system."  wrote  former  Social  Security  sub- 
panel  Chairman  Rep.  James  R.  Jones.  D- 
Okla.  (1973-87).  in  a  September  1986  letter 
to  his  colleagues.  It  was  Jones  who  commis- 
sioned the  GAO  notch  report  that  was  re- 
leased last  month. 

To  correct  the  problem.  Congress  In  1977 
adopted  a  new  benefit  formula  for  all  people 
bom  after  1916.  The  purpose  was  to  stabi- 
lize average  replacement  rates  at  a  level 
about  5  to  10  percentage  points  below  the 
rates  being  approached  in  1977,  and  to 
shield  them  from  the  economic  swings  that 
had  distorted  benefits  under  the  earlier  for- 
mula. 

"We  now  have  a  benefit  formula  that's 
pretty  much  Independent  of  those  kinds  of 
variables,"  said  Carozza.  "An  average 
worker  from  now  on  gets  a  replacement  rate 
of  about  41  percent." 

To  cushion  the  impact  on  people  who 
were  beginning  to  retire  in  January  1979, 
when  the  new  formula  was  first  applied. 
Congress  phased  in  the  change  for  those 
bom  between  1917  and  1921.  People  bom 
during  that  period  were  allowed  to  use 
either  the  new  formula  or  a  special  transi- 
tion formula,  whichever  yielded  the  higher 
benefits. 

But  there  was  another  dilemma:  What  to 
do  about  those  who  were  already  collect- 
ing—and living  on— the  "windfall"  benefits 
provided  under  the  flawed  1972  formula? 
Taking  money  away  from  these  Ijeneflcl- 
arles.  bom  between  1910  and  1916.  seemed 
untenable,  so  Congress  decided  to  let  them 
continue  enjoying  their  "bonanza." 

This  solution  also  had  a  catch:  It  Is  with 
these  retirees  that  people  bom  In  the  1917- 
21  notch  now  compare  their  benefit 
checks— and  not  with  those  bom  after  1921. 
who  did  not  have  the  option  of  using  the 
transition  formula. 

""If  anything,  [the  notch  babies]  are  treat- 
ed better,  not  worse,  than  those  who  come 
after  them."  said  Ball.  "But  they  wanted  to 
l)€  compared  with  those  who  came  before." 
That  argument  does  not  go  very  far  with 
notch  babies  like  Sidney  Ulan.  He  knows 
what  he  sees:  Despite  a  very  small  differ- 
ence In  their  total  taxable  earnings  during 
their  careers— he  earned  $183,556.50.  while 
his  sister  earned  $185,531.41.  about  $1,975 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor, 
flatter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


more— he  collects  $462  from  Social  Security 
each  month,  while  Gertrude,  a  bonanza 
baby  bom  in  1915.  gets  $824. 

"I  think  it's  understandable,"  said  Car- 
ozza. "Everybody  wants  to  get  the  most  that 
they  can.  and  if  there's  somebody  who's  get- 
ting more  who's  in  a  similar  situation.  I 
think  the  natural  response  Is  to  want  what 
they're  getting.  Even  when  Intellectually 
you  can  make  them  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened, they  still  feel  cheated." 

Indeed,  the  notch  babies  and  their  advo- 
cates say  this  difference  In  dollar  l)eneflts— 
not  the  replacement  rate  used  by  Social  Se- 
curity—should l)e  the  focus  of  the  debate. 

"The  replacement  rates  are  a  mirage  and 
gobbledygook  being  used  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  hide  the  true  impact 
of  doUar  amounts  and  benefits,"  testified 
Allen  Johnston,  the  National  Committee's 
director  of  national  grass-roots  action,  at 
the  Senate  hearing  in  February. 

But.  according  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  replacement  rate  Is  what 
Congress  attempted  to  stabilize  with  Its 
1977  amendments.  And,  officials  say  It  Is  the 
only  true  standard  that  can  l)e  used  to  ana- 
lyze an  individual's  Social  Security  benefits, 
ttecause  It  Is  a  measure  of  a  retiree's  benefits 
compared  with  factors  that  are  unique  to 
him— including  how  much  he  earned  and 
how  long  he  worked,  as  well  as  when  he  was 
l)om. 

COSTLY  SOLUTIONS 

Nevertheless,  Ulan  says  he  is  cheered  by 
recent  indications  of  progress  on  the  notch 
front.  In  addition  to  the  two  hearings  this 
spring,  he  points  to  the  various  bills  that 
have  heen  Introduced  to  "fix"  the  notch.  "If 
It  wasn't  a  legitimate  problem,  why  would 
there  be  all  these  bills  to  correct  It?"  he 
asked.  "These  people  aren't  fools." 

Although  most  of  the  measures  offer  a 
variation  on  the  same  theme— extending  the 
transition  period  and  providing  some  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  benefits  the  notch 
babies  l)€lleve  they  have  lost— the  bill  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Terry  Sanford.  D-N.C.  (S. 
1830),  and  Rep.  Harold  E.  Ford,  D-Tenn. 
(H.R.  3788),  is  seen  as  having  the  best 
chance,  albeit  a  slim  one.  Their  bill  is  con- 
sidered a  compromise  l)etween  what  the 
notch  babies  originally  requested  and  what 
some  lawmakers  are  willing  to  consider.  Its 
price  tag:  $67.5  billion  over  10  years. 

To  pay  for  it,  notch  proponents  would 
tum  to  the  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

"The  total  cost  of  the  Sanford  bill  equals 
only  10  percent  of  the  projected  $650  billion 
increase  in  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
over  the  next  10  years,"  said  the  National 
Committee's  Johnston 

"That  would  he  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
don't  you  think?"  Ulan  asked.  "Ten  percent 
a  year  for  the  next  10  years  is  peanuts.  But 
it  would  certainly  satisfy  the  notch  babies." 
According  to  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, however,  that  money  has  already 
been  spoken  for. 

"There  just  are  not  any  extra  assets  In  the 
trust  funds."  said  Carozza.  "All  of  that 
money  that's  accumulating  represents  re- 
serves that  we'll  need  30  or  40  years  down 
the  road  to  pay  the  l)€nefits  of  the  baby- 
boom  generation  when  they  retire." 

Some  well-known  senior  citizens'  champi- 
ons—notably Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  D-Fla., 
and  the  American  Asoclatlon  of  Retired  Per- 
sons (AARP)— have  stayed  out  of  the  notch- 
baby  fray.  Pepper  has  not  signed  on  to  any 
'  of  the  bills  introduced  thus  far.  and  the 
AARP  has  long  opposed  any  legislation  that 
would  address  the  notch. 
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"'I  speak  frequently  to  people  who  think 
they  have  been  cheated  out  of  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  Ijecause  of  the  so-called  "notch,' 
but  I  tell  them  that  no  one  is  being  cheated 
out  of  anything— and  the  GAO  report 
proves  It."  said  Kermlt  Phelps,  chairman  of 
AARP's  board. 

"Although  some  will  continue  to  claim  an 
injustice."  Phelps  said,  "it  Is  time  to  focus 
attention  on  the  more  substantive  Issues 
facing  older  Americans,  such  as  long-term 
care  and  reduction  of  the  federal  budget 
deficit." 


FREE  THE  HELSINKI  MONITORS 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  17. 
1988  issue  of  Pravda  has  published  a  list  of 
30  slogans  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  has  issued  to  commemorate 
the  1st  of  May,  the  "day  of  working  people's 
international  solidarity". 

Among  these  slogans,  I  would  like  to  quote 
No.  28: 

People  of  Europe!  We  will  actively  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments and  strengthen  confidence  and  coop- 
eration among  countries. 

Now,  I  don't  know  why  this  was  only  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Europe.  As  we  know, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  also  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  in  1975,  but  perhaps  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Central  Committee  haven't  read 
the  final  act  lately. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
few  passages  from  principle  VII  of  that  docu- 
ment: 

The  participating  States  will  respect 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
including  the  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, religion,  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion. 

And  further— 

They  confirm  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  know  and  act  upon  his  right,  and  duties 
In  this  field. 

I  mention  this  because  at  this  moment  the 
third  follow-up  meeting  of  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess, the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion, is  taking  place  in  Vienna.  The  Soviet 
Union  has,  among  other  things,  proposed 
holding  a  meeting  on  humanitarian  coopera- 
tion in  Moscow.  The  American  delegation,  led 
by  Ambassador  Warren  Zimmermann,  has, 
among  other  things,  stated  that  before  such  a 
meeting  could  be  considered,  all  political  pris- 
oners in  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  released. 

And  rightfully  so.  How  could  the  United 
States  Government  seriously  sit  down  to  dis- 
cuss "humanitarian  cooperation"  within  the 
Helsinki  process  when  we  are  aware  of  ap- 
proximately 350  persons  known  to  be  serving 
latxjr  camp  or  exile  sentences  for  peacefully 
attempting  to  practice  those  freedoms  guaran- 
teed in  the  Helsinki  accords  and  other  interna- 
tional documents  signed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. And  I  should  emphasize  that  these 
are  only  the  known  political  prisoners.  Eariier 
this  year,  human  rights  activists  in  Moscow 
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told  representatives  of  the  lntematk>nal  Hel- 
sinki Federation  that  tfiere  may  be  "several 
thousand"  whose  cases  they  are  unaware  of. 
Among  the  350  political  prisoners  that  I 
mentioned  are  12  of  the  approximately  75  per- 
sons living  in  Moscow,  Ukraine,  Lithuania, 
Georgia,  and  Armenia,  wtio  had  formed  citi- 
zens groups  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  final  act.  These  groups  were  founded 
in  1976  and  1977.  By  1982,  the  late  Yuri 
Andropov's  KGB  had  imprisoned  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  members  and  forced  tfie  rest  to 
emigrate.  The  charges  against  tf>e  Helsinki 
Monitors  were  usually  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda"  or  '"slander  against  the 
Soviet  system."  Sometimes  they  were  framed 
on  criminal  charges.  Four  Helsinki  monitors, 
the  Ukrainians  Oleksy  Tykhy,  Yuri  Lytvyn,  and 
Vasyl  Stus,  and  the  Russian  Anatoly  Mar- 
chenko,  died  while  in  labor  camp  or  prison.  A 
Lithuanian  priest  and  Helsinki  group  memt)er 
Father  Bronius  Laurinavicius,  was  killed  when 
he  was  struck  on  the  street  by  a  truck  under 
suspicious  circumstances. 

But  there  have  been  some  changes  in  tfie 
Soviet  Union  under  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev. The  police  state  has  relaxed  somewhat 
Many  political  prisoners  have  beer,  released. 
When  the  Vienna  followup  began  in  Novem- 
ber 1986,  there  were  41  imprisoned  Helsinki 
monitors.  Now,  as  I  say,  there  are  12. 

But  what  about  these  remaining  12?  Who 
are  they?  What  were  they  accused  of? 

They  are:  From  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  moni- 
toring group: 

Mykola  Hortial— sentenced  on  April  10, 
1985,  to  8  years  strict  regime  latx>r  camp,  and 
3  years  internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda;" 

Vitaly  Kalynychenko— sentenced  on  May 
18,  1980,  to  10  years  special  regimen  \abor 
camp,  and  5  years  internal  exile  for  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda;" 

Ivan  Kandyba— sentenced  on  July  24,  1981. 
to  10  years  special  regimen  labor  camp  and  5 
years  internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda." 

Lev  Lukyanenko — sentenced  on  July  20, 
1978,  to  10  years  special  regimen  lat)or  camp, 
and  5  years  internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda." 

Mykola  Matusevych— sentenced  on  March 
29,  1978  to  7  years  strict  regime  labor  camp 
and  5  years  internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda." 

Ivan  Sokulsky— sentenced  in  April  1980  to 
10  years  special  regime  latxx  camp  and  5 
years  internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda." 

Vasyl  Ovsienko— sentenced  in  August  1981 
to  10  years  strict  regime  labor  camp  and  5 
years  internal  exile  for  ""anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda." 

Mart  Niklus— an  Estonian  political  prisoner 
who  joined  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  group  when 
he  met  some  of  the  other  members  in  labor 
camp.  He  was  sentenced  in  January  1981  to 
10  years  in  special  regime  labor  camp  and  5 
years  internal  exile. 

From  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  monitoring 
group, 

Viktoras  Petkus— sentenced  on  July  13. 
1 978  to  3  years  prison,  7  years  special  regime 
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and  5  years  internal  exile  for  "anti- 

jjgitation  and  propaganda." 

Gajauskas— sentenced  on  April   14, 

10  years  in  special  regime  labor  camp 

internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  agi- 

P_  propaganda." 

the  Lithuanian  Catholic  Committee  for 
.„_  of  Believers, 

Alfonsas  Svarinskas— sentenced  on 
1983  to  7  years  strict  regime  labor 
3  years  internal  exile  for  "anti- 
i  gitatjon  and  propaganda." 

Sigitas  Tamkevicius — sentenced  on 

2,  1983  to  6  years  strict  regime 

and  4  years  internal  exile  for  "anti- 

i  gitation  and  propaganda". 

■V }  best  of  our  knowledge,  all  but  four  of 

Helsinki  monitors  are  presently  being 

Perm  labor  camp  No.  35.  Lev  Lukyan- 

l/lykola   Matusevych.   Viktoras   Petkus 

's  Gajauskas  have  finished  their  labor 

J,  and  are  now  in  internal  exile,  far 

kjved  ones  arnj  their  homelands. 

^aker,  note  that  none  of  these  pris- 

not  accused  of  violence  against 

...  s  or  property.  "Anti-Soviet  agita- 

propaganda"  means  that  they  made 

that    the    authorities    felt    were 

^  to  the  government.  In  1 920's,  the 

B>lslieviks  suppressed  insun-ections  by 

irmed,  desperate  peasants;  their  suc- 

wage  war  against  words. 

I  note  at)Ove,  there  have  been  some 

in    today's    Soviet    Union.    Indeed, 

Ktlitical  prisoner  Lev  Timofeev  recently 

hat  if  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 

Party  spokesman  had  written  some 

lings  in  Brezhnev's  time  that  they  are 

public  today,  they  would  quickly  find 

convicted  of  subversive  activities 

into  labor  camp.  Soviet  newspa- 

begun  to  admit  that  in  the  "stag- 

I"  of  the  past,  international  agree- 

jn  human  rights  were  not  always  ob- 

property. 

if  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  associ- 

serious  about  living  up  to  internation- 
;,  be  they  in  sphere  of  arms  control, 
agreements,   or   human   rights,    I 
:  ;uggest  that  one  major  step  to  this  end 
( to  release,  wittrout  corxJition,  the  re- 
members of  the  Helsinki  monitoring 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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LEGI  3LATION  TO  EXEMPT  FREE- 
LAI  TCE  WRITERS,  photogra- 
ph; 31S.  AND  ARTISTS  FROM 
TH  3  UNIFORM  CAPITALIZA- 
TIC  N  RULES 


I  ON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


OF  KBW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

X)WNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ini  roducing  legislation  today  to  correct  a 

misunderstanding  in  the  application  of 

uriform  capitalization  rules  enacted  in  the 

lieform  Act  of  1986.  This  bill  will  clarify 

capitalization  requirennents  of  section 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 

apply  to  free-lance  writers,  photogra- 

and  artists.   In   addition,   it  will   also 
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exempt   small   independent   film   and   video 
makers  from  the  rules. 

To  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  ad- 
dition of  section  263A  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  capped  a  long  effort  to  require  free- 
lance authors  to  capitalize  their  expenses, 
rather  than  immediately  deduct  them.  Under 
these  rules,  a  writer  or  other  affected  taxpay- 
er, must  estimate  the  expense  that  went  into 
writing  or  creating  a  work  and  then  deduct 
that  amount  only  when  the  work  is  sold. 

Sadly,  this  mission  in  the  name  of  sound  tax 
policy  has  tjeen  misguided.  Until  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sen/ice  argued  that  section  280(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1959  required  an 
author  to  capitalize  his  or  her  expenses.  How- 
ever, as  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  noted  in  Hadley  versus  Commissioner: 
•  •  •  it  is  quite  evident  that  [section 
280(a)]  was  aimed  principally  at  tax  shelter 
activity,  namely  production  company  tax 
shelter  partnerships  organized  to  produce 
films,  sound  recordings,  or  l>ooks  and  by  no 
means  was  intended  to  apply  to  an  author's 
creation  of  the  manuscript  underlying  the 
boolt  to  be  published.' 

Notwithstanding  this  view,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  insisted  that  writers  must  cap- 
italize their  expenses.  Treasury  bolsters  its  ar- 
gument by  pointing  to  section  263A  of  the  Tax 
Reform  act. 

However,  a  review  of  the  legislative  history 
behind  section  263A  suggests  that  the  thoist 
of  the  provision  was  to  require  various  produc- 
ers of  tangible  property  already  capitalizing 
direct  and  some  indirect  costs  to  more  com- 
prehensively capitalize  other  indirect  costs. 
Congress  meant  to  exempt  from  the  new  uni- 
form capitalization  rules  those  taxpayers,  or 
expenditures,  that  were  already  exempted 
under  prior  law  from  the  general  capitalization 
rules.  For  instance,  farmers  and  ranchers 
were  exempted.  The  exemption  for  research 
and  experimental  expenditures  was  continued. 
The  exemption  from  uniform  capitalization  for 
the  timber  industry  and  the  ornamental  trees 
industry  was  continued.  Hadley  versus  Com- 
missioner correctly  held  that  free-lance  writers 
were  exempted  from  the  pre- 1986  oiles. 
Therefore,  the  rules  should  not  apply  to  writ- 
ers and  their  counterparts  in  the  creative 
fields  of  photography,  film,  and  the  arts. 

In  order  to  make  it  crystal  clear,  in  1987  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Finance 
Committee  exempted  free-lance  writers  and 
photographers  from  section  263A  in  budget 
reconciliation  legislation.  In  consonance  with 
the  legislative  history  of  the  TRA.  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  report  concluded  that  "the 
application  of  the  uniform  capitalization  rules 
to  free-lance  writers  and  photographers  is 
unduly  burdensome"— H.  Rept.  391,  100th 
Cong.,  1  St  sess.  1 533. 

In  fact,  very  substantial  administrative  and 
accounting  burdens,  including  allocation  and 
income  forecasting  requirements  that  are  un- 
likely to  be  manageable  by  either  taxpayers  or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  be  im- 
posed on  free-lance  writers,  photographers, 
and  artists  by  the  uniform  capitalization  re- 
quirements. The  painter  who  sells  five  paint- 
ings in  a  year  in  which  a  series  of  20  were 


■  Hadley  v.  Commissioner.  819  P.  2d  359.  360  (2nd 
Cir.  1987). 
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created  may  be  able  to  deduct  only  25  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  general  expenses  that  year. 
Moreover,  if  a  painting,  book,  or  photo  does 
not  sell  in  the  year  that  it  is  created,  the  gen- 
eral or  indirect  expenses  must  be  allocated 
among  all  the  works  created — sold  or 
unsold— in  that  year.  Finally,  in  order  to 
deduct,  the  creator  would  have  to  forecast  the 
income  stream  for  each  work  produced. 

In  an  activity  as  "ephemeral"  as  making  a 
sculpture  or  writing  a  poem  or  bCKjk,  "the  diffi- 
culties in  estimating  a  future  income  stream 
and  detemiining  the  time  of  ultimate  writeoff 
when  it  becomes  clear  that  "a  work  will  or  will 
not  be  sold  or  published  "appear  immense." 
Hadley,  819  F2d.  at  366. 

There  is  little  question  that  any  theoretical 
benefit  of  applying  capitalization  requirements 
to  the  expense  of  professional  free-lance  writ- 
ers, photographers,  artists,  and  small  inde- 
pendent film  and  video  makers  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  countervailing  burden  imposed 
on  these  taxpayers  by  the  rules. 

In  order  to  put  to  rest  confusion  raised  by 
the  the  last  sentence  of  section  263A  which 
applies  the  rules  to  the  "production  of  a  film, 
sound  recording,  book  ot  similar  property," 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  provides  spe- 
cific guidance  as  to  what  activities  are  to  be 
exempted  from  the  oiles.  The  language  of  the 
legislation  follows  my  statement. 
H.R.  4473 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCERS 
OF  CREATIVE  PROPERTY  UNDER  CAP- 
ITALIZATION RULES. 

(a)  General  rule.— Section  263A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended 
by  redesignating  suljsection  (h)  as  sutjsec- 
tion  (j)  and  by  inserting  after  sul»section  (g) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Exemption  for  Free  Lance  Authors, 
Photographers,  and  Artists.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  require  the  capitalization  of  any  quali- 
fied creative  expense. 

"(2)  Qualified  creative  expense.— For 
purposes  of  this  sulisection,  the  term  'quali- 
fied creative  expense'  means  any  expense— 

"(A)  which  is  paid  or  incurred  by  an  indi- 
vidual In  the  trade  or  business  of  such  indi- 
vidual (other  than  as  an  employee)  of  being 
a  writer,  photographer,  or  artists,  and 

"(B)  which,  without  regard  to  this  section, 
would  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  expense  re- 
lated to  printing,  photographic  plates, 
motion  picture  films,  video  tapes,  or  similar 
items. 

■•(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
sulwection— 

"(A)  Writer.— The  term  'writer'  means 
any  individual  if  the  personal  efforts  of 
such  individual  create  (or  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  create)  a  literary  manuscript, 
musical  composition  (including  any  accom- 
panying words),  or  dance  score. 

"(B)  Photographer.— The  term  photogra- 
pher' means  any  individual  if  the  personal 
efforts  of  such  individual  create  (or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  create)  a  photo- 
graph or  photographic  negative  or  transpar- 
ency. 

"(C)  Artist.— The  term  'artist'  means  any 
individual  if  the  personal  efforts  of  such  in- 
dividual create  (or  may  reasonably  t>e  ex- 
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pected  to  create)  a  picture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, statute,  etching,  drawing,  cartoon, 
graphic  design,  or  original  print  edition. 

"(D)  Treatment  of  certain  personal  serv- 
ice corporations.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  personal 
service  corporation,  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  expense  of  such  corporation 
which  directly  relates  to  the  activities  of  the 
qualified  employee-owner  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  expense  were  incurred  by 
such  employee-owner. 

"(li)  Qualified  employee-owner.— The 
term  'qualified  employee-owner'  means  any 
individual  who  is  an  employee-owner  of  the 
personal  service  corporation  and  who  is  a 
writer,  photographer,  or  artist,  but  only  if 
sutwtantially  all  of  the  stock  of  such  corpo- 
ration is  owned  by  such  Individual  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  (as  defined  in  section 
267(c)(4)). 

"(ill)  Personal  service  corporation.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'Ijersonal  service  corporation'  means  any 
personal  service  corporation  (as  defined  In 
section  269A(b)). 

"(1)  Treatment  of  Certain  Film  Produc- 
ers.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  require  the  capitalization  of  any  quali- 
fied film  Indirect  cost  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  costs  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  does 
not  exceed  $75,000. 

"(2)  Qualified  film  indirect  cost.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'quali- 
fied film  indirect  cost'  means  any  expense— 

"(A)  which  is  paid  or  incurred  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  trade  or  business  of  such  indi- 
vidual (other  than  as  an  employee)  of  being 
a  film  producer. 

"(B)  which  is  not  a  direct  cost  of  any 
motion  picture  film  or  video  tape,  and 

"(C)  which,  without  regard  to  this  section, 
would  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(3)  Film  producer.— For  purposes  of  this 
sul>section,  the  term  'film  producer'  means 
any  individual  if  the  personal  efforts  of 
such  individual  produce  (or  may  reasonably 
l)e  expected  to  produce)  a  motion  picture 
film  or  video  tape. 

"(4)  Treatment  of  certain  personal  serv- 
ice corporations.— If  a  film  producer  Is  a 
qualified  owner-employee  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (h)(3)(D))  of  1  or  more  personal 
service  corporations  (as  defined  in  sulwec- 
tlon  (hK3)(D)).  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  any  expense  of  any  such  corporation 
which  directly  relates  to  the  activities  of  the 
qualified  owner-employee  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  expense  were  Incurred  by 
such  owner-employee  (and  all  such  expenses 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  the  $75,000  requirement  of  para- 
graph (1)  is  met)." 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
suljsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if  Included 
in  the  amendments  made  by  section  803  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

(2)  Rules  to  apply  for  section  280.— The 
rules  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  263 A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as 
added  by  suljsection  (a))  shall  also  apply  for 
purposes  of  section  280  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  (as  in  effect  before  its 
repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986). 
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THE  ARIAS  PEACE  PLAN: 
DOOMED  FOR  FAILURE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  27,  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  3 
many  of  my  colleagues  voted  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
on  the  pretext  of  "Giving  Peace  a  Chance"— 
namely  the  Arias  peace  plan.  Yet,  is  this  much 
vaunted  plan  the  vehicle  by  which  Central 
America  will  finally  achieve  lasting  peace? 
Through  timely  acquiescence  and  clever  ma- 
nipulation of  Mr.  Arias'  plan,  Daniel  Ortega 
has  effectively  shifted  the  focus  of  evil  from 
his  Sandinistas.  It  seems  as  though  the  West 
now  condones  the  unprecedented  Soviet  and 
Cut>an  Influence  as  well  as  the  Sandinistas' 
military  support  for  the  Communist  insurgents 
in  El  Salvador.  Why  do  we  continue  to  over- 
look these  obvious  threats  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  (Central  America? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reexamine  the 
present  situation  in  Nicaragua.  The  Arias 
peace  plan  c«nnot  work.  No  Ck)mmunist  gov- 
ernment has  ever  voluntarily  relinquished  the 
reins  of  power  through  negotiations  with  its 
adversaries.  The  Sandinistas  need  time  to  re- 
build their  e<x)nomy,  isolate  the  Contras  arnj 
to  prepare  their  Armed  Forces  for  an  assault 
on  their  Central  American  neight)ors.  The 
Arias  peace  plan  is  the  vehicle  by  which  they 
aim  to  achieve  these  objectives.  Yet,  this  Con- 
gress fails  to  perceive  the  Sandinistas'  strate- 
gy. We  timidly  comply  with  their  plans  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance and  praising  Mr.  Arias  as  the  saviour  of 
(Central  America.  We  must  realize  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  form  of  the  (Dommunist  scythe 
that  deceives  the  poor  and  han^ests  the  weak. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purge  this  threat  from 
Central  America.  The  future  of  (Central  Amer- 
ica is  in  our  hands.  Unless  we  act  now,  our 
children  will  be  left  with  the  responsibility  of 
defeating  the  Communist  plague  in  Central 
America. 

For  a  deeper  insight  Into  the  Arias  plan,  I 
highly  recommend  the  Freedom  Bulletin  titled 
"The  Arias  Peace  Plan:  Diplomats  Fiddle 
While  Nicaragua  Bums"  for  your  immediate 
perusal. 
The  Arias  Plan:  Diplomats  Fiddle  While 
Nicaragua  Burns 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  clear  from 
what  is  going  on  in  Central  America,  it  is 
that  diplomats  have  an  infinite  capacity  for 
self-delusion  when  presented  with  a  "peace 
process."  Time  after  time— in  postwar 
Europe,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  the 
Middle  East— Western  diplomats  in  search 
of  what  Washington  Times  political  colum- 
nist Wesley  Pruden  has  aptly  called  "proc- 
essed peace"  (the  Velveeta  of  diplomacy) 
have  allowed  communist  and  other  anti- 
American  regimes  to  buy  enough  time  to 
consolidate  their  regimes. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  communist 
regime  has  ever  surrendered  power  through 
negotiations,  and  despite  the  long  history  of 
communist  duplicity  and  deception  at  the 
bargaining  table,  and  despite  the  forceful 
rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  the 
primary  policy  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
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ment  continues  to  t>e  to  try  and  bring  the 
communists  to  the  bargaining  table  to  nego- 
tiate democratic  reforms.  Such  a  policy  for- 
gets Stalin's  advice  to  his  diplomatic  corps: 
"A  sincere  diplomat  would  equal  dry  water 
or  wooden  iron." 

The  latest  showcase  of  this  failed  State 
Department  policy  is  Central  America,  now 
abuzz  with  talk  of  the  "Arias  Plan."  This 
plan,  for  which  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias  has  t>een  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  (prior  to  any  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict—shades of  Henry  Kissinger's  Vietnam 
Peace  Prize  in  1973)  calls  upon  the  United 
States  to  cease  all  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Resistance,  in  return  for  which  the 
communist  Sandinistas  who  rule  Nicaragua 
will  stop  their  efforts  to  foment  revolution 
in  neighboring  countries  and  will  Institute 
democratic  reforms. 

THE  SONG  remains  THE  SAME 

The  terms  of  this  plan  wUl  sound  a  note  of 
deja  vu  for  long  time  observes  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  scene.  This  same  plan  is  plan 
forward  each  time  the  U.S.  Congress  consid- 
ers aiding  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance.  In 
1983-84,  during  the  Reagan-Mondale  Presi- 
dential campaign,  the  plan  was  called  the 
"'Contadora  Process." 

Lil>eral  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
egged  on  by  a  chorus  of  left-wing  lobbyists 
and  pressure  groups,  sang  a  constant  re- 
frain. "We  think  it's  terrible  what  the  San- 
dinistas are  doing  in  Central  America,  and 
something  needs  to  be  done.  Unfortunately, 
now  is  not  the  time.  Let's  work  with  the 
Contadora  process  and  see  what  happens 
before  we  resort  to  a  military  solution." 

And  so  the  United  States  participated  in 
the  Contadora  Process;  five  months  of  bilat- 
eral negotiations  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Sandinistas  began  in  June  of  1984.  In  these 
talks,  the  United  States  agreed  to  unilateral 
limitations  on  military  exercises  and  a 
staged  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Central 
America.  Nicaragua,  for  its  part,  engaged  in 
prolonged  delaying  tactics  which  ended  in  a 
complete  rejection  of  all  U.S.  proposals  and 
the  breaking  off  of  the  talks. 

During  the  Contadora  period,  however, 
the  Sandinistas  were  free  to  continue  sti- 
fling political  dissent  at  home  and  stirring 
up  trouble  in  the  neighlwrhood. 

Indeed,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  Sandinistas  rejected  calls  for  democratic 
reforms.  On  taking  power  In  1979.  the  San- 
dinistas solemnly  pledged  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS).  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  that 
they  would  hold  prompt  elections,  protect 
human  rights  and  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
their  neighlwrs.  In  return,  the  OAS  agreed 
to  pressure  Nicaraguan  President  Somoza  to 
resign  and  not  to  invoke  the  Rio  treaty, 
which  calls  for  a  military  response  to  out- 
side aggression  against  the  Americas. 

The  Sandinistas"  promises  were  quickly 
forgotten,  and  the  U.S.  State  E)epartment 
did  nothing  to  hold  them  to  their  word. 
Without  any  sign  of  U.S.  backing,  no  Latin 
American  country  was  willing  to  stand  alone 
against  the  combined  might  of  the  Cubans 
and  Soviets. 

In  the  face  of  this  weakness,  and  as  the 
Nicaraguan  people  t>egan  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Sandinistas,  the  diplomatic 
wheels  began  to  spin. 

MADE  IN  HAVANA 

Early  In  1982.  according  to  long  time  Cen- 
tral America  observer  Jack  Cox.  In  his  new 
l)Ook  Requiem  in  the  Tropics,  there  was  a 
meeting  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York. 
Mexican  Foreign  Minister  Jorge  Castefteda 
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.  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
Haig  that  the  U.S.  agree  to  stay  out 
burgeoning  Nicaraguan  Civil  War  in 
for  a  Sandinista  pledge  to  stop  aiding 
;  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  Despite 
support  for  the  Castefieda  initiative 
the  State  Department  bureaucracy, 
refused  the  deal. 

Haig  didn't  know  was  the  original 

of   the   Casteneda  plan  was  Fidel 

Castro  knew  that  the  Sandinistas 

...  withstand  sustained  U.S.  support 

Resistance  and  saw  diplomatic  ma- 

as  the  best  way  to  tie  Reagan's 

.    After    all,    similar    diplomacy    had 

^astro  the  necessary  time  to  consoli- 

own  revolution  in  Cuba. 

alone  had  not  been  enough  to 

Reagan    Administration    on    the 

process, "  so  Castro  switched  to  Plan 

ad  been  easy  enough  for  Castro  to 

plan  to  the  left-leaning  Mexican  gov- 

Plan  B  was  an  attempt  to  create  a 

of     Latin     American     countries 

the    plan,    which    could    then    be 

as  a  regional  effort— far  preferable 

c  Litside  solution. 

J^uary  of  1983.  the  presidents  of  Co- 
Venezuela,  Panama  and  Mexico  met 
Panamanian  resort  of  Contadora  to 
the  Castro  plan  as  their  own.  As 
the  aimouncement  received  tre- 
^   media  attention  throughout  the 
The  Contadora  plan  was  immediately 
1  by  the  diplomatic  community  as  a 
important  peace  process  which  the 
1  Administration  should  not  destroy 
-timed  military  actions.  (Among  this 
there  is  no  good  time  for  U.S.  mili- 
a):tion.)  As  a  result.  Congress  passed 

Boland  Amendment,  cutting 

U.S.  support  to  the  Nicaragua  Resist- 
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their  best  efforts,  the  Sandinistas 

not   drag   out    this   process   forever. 

Reagan's  landslide  reelection  vic- 

:oupled    with    continued    reports    of 

Sandinista  repression,  gave  him  the 

to  finally  strong-arm  an  unwilling 

into   approving   $100   million   in 

,  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  in 

986.  This  enabled  the  Resistance  to 

a  series  of  successful  strikes  on  the 

I.  (See  Freedom  Bulletin  No.  4, 

Nicaraguan  Resistance  Takes  the  Of- 
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Unfortunately,     American     inconsistency 

and  S  ate  Department  maneuvering  in  the 

mean#me  had  severely  weakened  the  politi- 

of  Nicaragua's  neighbors  to  resist 

!  andinistas.    Without    a    dependable 

of  U.S.  support,  no  Central  Ameri- 

cjuntry  wants  to  stand  alone  against 

arsenal  the  Soviets  have  installed 

.a.  In  the  face  of  this  weakness, 

i-Casteneda-Contadora  Plar.  was 

This  time  its  primary  sponsor 

Rican  President  Oscar  Arias. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  CUTS  A  DEAL 

return  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  Demo- 
control    and    the    ensuing    "Iran- 
iilvestigation   placed   the   Reagan 
Administration  on  the  defensive  in  Central 
Despite  the  tremendous  outpour- 
public  support  for  Lt.  Colonel  Oliver 
White  House  vote  counters  saw  an 
battle  for  renewing  aid  to  the  Resist- 
Rather  than  dig  in  and  fight,  a  strate- 
,  many  outside  observers  recommend- 
.;  White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Howard 
(always  quick  to  avoid  direct  clashes 
Congress)  chose  to  cut  a  deal  with 
« Speaker  Jim  Wright. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  the  so-called  Reagan- Wright  plan, 
the  President  agreed  not  to  call  for  renewed 
aid  to  the  Resistance  for  sixty  days  after 
the  current  aid  package  expired  and  the 
Speaker  agreed  to  support  renewed  assist- 
ance if  the  Sandinistas  failed  to  take  steps 
toward  democracy  during  the  sixty  days. 
The  central  weakness  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
set  no  clear  definition  of  'steps  toward  de- 
mocracy." Given  the  Sandinistas'  long  histo- 
ry of  stalling  tactics,  this  was  a  fatal  flaw. 

The  announcement  of  the  Reagan-Wright 
plan  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  all  the 
players.  Leader?  of  the  Resistance,  meeting 
that  day  with  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz,  didn't  hear  of  the  plan  until  they 
were  questioned  on  it  by  reporters  after 
their  meeting.  Republican  Congressional 
leaders  who  had  led  the  fight  for  aid  were 
similarly  caught  by  surprise. 

The  announcement  threw  the  Central 
American  Presidents,  meeting  at  the  same 
time  in  Guatemala  to  consider  the  Arias 
Plan,  to  complete  confusion.  What  had  been 
a  spirited  debate  quickly  became  acceptance 
of  the  Arias  Plan,  as  supporters  of  the  U.S. 
reassessed  their  positions.  The  history  of 
the  last  forty  years  makes  abundantly  clear 
that  when  America  talks  "peace  plan," 
America's  allies  had  better  run  for  cover. 

In  response  to  the  Arias  plan's  call  for 
democratic  reforms,  the  Sandinistas  have 
taken  four  steps,  which  have  been  hailed  by 
their  public  relations  machine  in  the  United 
States  as  "historic  breakthroughs."  In  fact 
they  amount  to  little  more  than  cheap  prop- 
aganda ploys  with  little  impact  on  the  situa- 
tion inside  Nicaragua. 

REOPENING  LA  PRENSA 

During  the  Somoza  years,  before  the  San- 
dinistas took  power.  La  Prensa  was  the  larg- 
est of  a  number  of  independent  newspapers 
in  Managua.  Owned  by  the  powerful  Cha- 
morro  family.  La  Prensa  was  strongly  criti- 
cal of  the  Somoza  regime,  and  repeatedly 
called  for  reforms.  It  was  frequently  cited 
by  the  Sandinista  lobby  in  Washington  as  a 
source  for  their  claims  against  Somoza.  In 
fact,  the  murder  of  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro.  La  Prensa's  publisher,  in  1978  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Somoza 
regime.  (Many  now  believe  that  Chamorro 
was  actually  murdered  by  the  Sandinistas, 
to  eliminate  a  potential  rival  and  to  create  a 
martyr.) 

Under  the  Sandinistas,  La  Prensa  was 
steadily  crushed  under  the  weight  of  censor- 
ship and  economic  controls.  Where  once  it 
publishes  40-60  pages  a  day  and  was  sup- 
ported by  extensive  advertising  columns,  by 
1986  it  was  down  to  six  pages  daily  with  no 
advertising  (there  being  no  private  business- 
es to  advertise).  All  new  stories  were  subject 
to  approval  by  the  government,  and  news- 
print was  in  short  supply.  Finally,  in  June 
of  1986,  the  Sandinistas  ordered  La  Prensa 
to  close  completely. 

Now  they  have  been  permitted  to  reopen, 
supposedly  without  "official"  prepublication 
censorship.  Unfortunately,  the  presses  and 
other  equipment  are  in  disrepair,  the  staff 
has  scattered,  the  newsprint  is  still  unavail- 
able, advertisers  are  still  nonexistent,  and 
the  readers  are  too  poor  to  pay  even  a  few 
cents  for  a  copy— even  the  carriers  no  longer 
have  bicycles  and  must  deliver  the  four-page 
paper  on  foot.  Sandinista  leaders  have  made 
it  clear  that  La  Prensa  will  be  shut  down 
again  if  it  prints  anything  which  "threatens 
the  defense  of  the  revolution." 
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And  yet  this  is  being  trumpeted  as  a  major 
step  towards  freedom  of  the  press  and  a 
reason  to  continue  the  "peace  process." 

RADIO  CAT6LICA 

The  second  step  the  Sandinistas  have 
taken  is  to  allow  the  Catholic  Church's 
radio  station.  Radio  Cat61ica.  to  reopen. 
Here  again,  equipment  problems  have  made 
reopening  difficult:  it  is  very  difficult  for  re- 
placement transmitter  parts  from  abroad  to 
clear  Sandinistas  customs.  In  addition. 
Radio  Catdlica  has  been  forbidden  to  broad- 
cast any  news  programs. 

The  many  other  independent  radio  and 
television  stations  which  used  to  operate  in 
Nicaragua  are  still  closed.  Radio  Liberacion 
(the  voice  of  the  Resistance)  is  still  jammed. 
Clearly,  real  freedom  of  speech  is  a  long 
way  off. 

OTHER  STEPS 

The  Arias  Plan  calls  for  a  cease  fire  and 
negotiations  betwen  Central  American  gov- 
ernments and  the  guerrillas  which  oppose 
them.  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  have  al- 
ready done  so.  The  Sandinistas  have  insti- 
tuted a  '"partial"  cease  fire,  but  continue  to 
refuse  any  direct  negotiations  with  the  Nic- 
araguan Resistance.  They  fear  that  direct 
negotiations  would  legitimize  the  Resist- 
ance, which  the  Sandinistas  claim  is  made 
up  mercenaries  controlled  by  Washington. 

The  final  step  Sandinistas  have  taken  is 
the  naming  of  a  National  Reconciliation 
Commission  to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
Arias  Plan.  Although  the  Commission's 
Chairman  is  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo,  the 
Archbishop  of  Managua  and  a  leading  San- 
dinista critic,  the  rest  of  the  membership  is 
heavily  stacked  in  favor  of  the  Sandinistas. 

The  Sandinistas,  as  they  did  under  Conta- 
dora, have  expressed  a  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  United  States.  However,  they 
have  made  clear  that  the  revolution  is  not 
on  the  table.  The  Cuban-style  black  commit- 
tees, which  monitor  each  citizen's  behavior 
and  enforce  the  terror  through  their  control 
of  food  rationing  cards,  are  not  on  the  table. 
Real  political,  economic  and  religious  free- 
dom are  not  on  the  table.  The  only  thing  on 
the  table  is  U.S.  aid  to  the  Resistance  and 
when— not  \t—when  it  will  stop.  This  is  how 
the  Arias  Plan  hopes  to  end  the  war  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

WILL  AMERICA  SELL  OtTT  THE  RESISTANCE? 

The  view  on  the  horizon  remains  bleak. 
The  loss  of  the  Bork  nomination,  the  st(x;k 
market  crash,  and  the  pressure  for  a  tax  in- 
crease all  point  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  into  lame  duckery. 

One  thing  is  certain,  with  each  passing 
day  the  Sandinistas  receive  another  $1.6 
million  in  Soviet  Bloc  weapons,  pump  more 
support  to  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  and  tighten  their  grip  on  the 
throat  of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  Where 
once  a  few  million  dollars  may  have  been 
sufficient  to  stem  the  tide,  today  a  sustained 
effort  will  be  required,  one  for  which  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  have  shown 
little  stomach.  Unless  that  changes,  the 
question  after  the  election  may  shift  from 
shall  we  aid  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  to 
how  soon  should  we  send  in  the  Marines. 


FURTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  ACID 
PRECIPITATION  DAMAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  HASSACKDSETTS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the 
evidence  has  been  mounting  that  this  Nation 
Is  suffering  significant  levels  of  damage  from 
add  precipitation.  As  the  problem  has  been 
allowed  to  continue,  so  has  the  degradation  of 
our  lakes,  our  agricultural  lands,  and  our  build- 
ings. The  public  health  and  environmental 
c»nsequences  are  severe. 

A  new  report  by  the  environmental  defense 
fund  now  shows  that  the  Atlantic  coastal 
waters  have  also  been  seriously  affected  by 
acid  precipitation.  According  to  this  study,  in- 
creasing emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  are 
threatening  marine  life  in  areas  off  the  north- 
eastern coast.  The  waters  of  Chesapeal^e 
Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  Albemarle- 
Pamlico  Sound  are  examples  of  areas  which 
already  show  adverse  impacts  from  airborne 
emissions. 

I  want  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  followiring  article  from  the  New  Yori<  Times 
of  April  25,  "Acid  Rain  Called  Peril  to  Sea  Life 
on  Atlantic  Ckjast."  The  EDF  report  described 
in  that  article  underscores  even  more  sharply 
the  need  for  effective  acid  rain  legislation  this 
year.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay  action  for 
some  future  Congress  unless  we  are  willing  to 
allow  environmental  damage  to  continue,  leav- 
ing future  generations  to  question  our  unwill- 
ingness to  act  to  solve  the  acid  precipitation 
crisis. 

Acid  Rain  Called  Peril  to  Sea  Life  on 

ATLANTIC  Coast 

study  blames  nitrogen 

(by  philip  shabecoffl 

Washington,  April  24.— Acid  rain,  already 

recognized  as  a  serious  threat  to  fresh-water 

organisms,  is  also  contributing  far  more  to 

the  degradation  of  marine  life  in  Atlantic 

coastal  waters  than  previously  recognized, 

according  to  a  new  report. 

Up  to  now,  most  experts  have  assumed 
that  agricultural  runoff  and  .sewage  were 
the  main  pollutants  responsible  for  the  in- 
creasing frequency  of  mass  killings  of 
marine  life  along  the  Northeastern  coast. 
But  the  new  report  shows  for  the  first  time 
that  acid  rain  is  also  a  major  culprit.  It  sug- 
gests that  a  reversal  of  the  declining  quality 
of  Atlantic  coastal  waters  will  depend  on 
measures  to  control  air  pollution  as  well  as 
pollution  on  the  land. 

The  study  is  also  likely  to  add  new  fuel  to 
the  current  scientific  debate  over  the  effects 
of  acid  rain  and  to  the  battle  in  Congress 
over  whether  stringent  new  controls  are 
needed  for  the  sources  of  the  pollution  that 
cause  acid  rain. 

EUTROPHICATION  IS  CULPRIT 

The  air  pollutant  causing  problems  in  this 
case  is  not  sulfur  dioxide,  the  primary  com- 
ponent of  acid  rain,  but  oxides  of  nitrogen,  a 
secondary  component  that  is  mainly  pro- 
duced by  automobiles  and  electric  utilities. 
In  the  atmosphere,  nitrogen  oxides  are  con- 
verted to  nitric  acids  and  nitrates.  The 
damage  to  coastal  aquatic  life  highlighted 
in  the  new  report  results  not  from  acidity 
but  from  eutrophication,  in  which  excessive 
growth  of  algae,  stimulated  by  nitrate  salts 
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and  other  nutrients,  chokes  off  the  oxygen 
supply  and  blocks  the  sunlight  required  by 
other  plants  and  animals. 

Prepared  by  scientists  of  the  Envirormien- 
tal  Defense  Fund,  a  nonprofit  environmen- 
tal group,  the  study  found  that  airborne  ni- 
trates, mostly  from  motor  vehicles,  power 
plants  and  other  industrial  facilities,  are  a 
major  source  of  the  nitrogen  that  is  pollut- 
ing Eastern  coastal  waters  by  feeding  algae 
blooms. 

FOCUS  ON  CKEASPEAKE 

The  conclusion  was  endorsed  by  other  sci- 
entists who  have  read  drafts  of  the  report. 
Joel  S.  O'Connor,  an  ecologist  with  the 
Waste  Management  Institute  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
said  that  the  report  was  a  "technically  good 
job  that  points  out  a  problem  that  is  not 
widely  recognized  enough." 

George  Hidy,  a  director  of  the  environ- 
ment division  of  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute,  a  research  ass(x:iation  of 
utility  companies  that  emit  large  amounts 
of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  from  their  plants, 
called  the  report's  findings  "an  interesting 
and  surprising  hypothesis  that  needs  to  be 
verified. "  He  said  he  would  welcome  the 
chance  to  look  at  the  report  in  detail. 

The  study  focuses  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its  tributaries,  and  found  that  atmospheric 
sources  account  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  ni- 
trates entering  the  bay,  second  only  to  fer- 
tilizers, which  accounted  for  about  a  third. 
The  report  said  that  nitrogen  in  acid  rain 
also  contributed  significantly  to  degradation 
of  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  the 
New  York  Bight,  and  North  Carolina's  Albe- 
marle-Pamilco  Sound. 

Dr.  Michael  Oppenheimer,  an  atmospher- 
ic physicist  for  the  environmental  group 
and  a  co-author  of  the  report,  said  the  find- 
ings are  important  because  acid  rain  had 
previously  been  thought  of  largely  as  a 
problem  that  affected  "a  few  hundred  or  a 
few  thousand  acidified  lakes  in  remote 
areas."  Now,  he  said,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  nitrogen  in  acid  rain  is  having  direct 
impact  on  coastal  resources  used  by  millions 
of  people. 

"It  is  choking  off  the  ocean's  nurseries," 
he  said.  "It  is  shutting  down  the  playground 
for  millions  of  Americans.  It  is  a  regionwide 
problem,  and  it  is  only  going  to  get  worse 
because  of  the  projected  growth  of  nitrogen 
emissions."  Besides  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  the 
other  authors  of  the  report  were  Diane 
Fisher,  Jane  Ceraso  and  Thomas  Mathew. 

Nitrogen  is  a  nutrient  that  stimulates  the 
proliferation  of  algae  in  water.  These  algae 
use  up  the  dissolved  oxygen  required  by 
other  marine  life  and  cloud  the  water— a 
process  called  eutrophication— thus  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  sunlight  that  penetrates 
the  surface.  Along  with  other  pollutants 
like  toxic  chemicals,  increased  nitrogen  is 
believed  to  be  contributing  to  a  longterm  de- 
cline in  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals  and 
plants  in  many  areas.  It  plays  a  central  role 
in  the  increased  susceptibility  of  coastal 
waters  to  dramatic  short-term  algae  blooms 
that  kill  fish  and  plants. 

Last  summer,  in  an  example  of  the  severe 
problems  that  can  develop  when  an  excess 
of  nutrients  combines  with  prolonged  warm 
weather  and  calm  waters,  fishermen  in  Long 
Island  Sound  hauled  in  catches  of  dead  lob- 
sters, crabs  and  other  iKtttom  dwelling  ani- 
mals killed  by  eutrophication. 

Tudor  Davies,  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  said  there  have  been  a  grow- 
ing number  of  cases  of  severe  oxygen  deple- 
tion and  fish  kills  in  Eastern  cosistal  waters 
in  recent  years,  particularly  in  estuaries.  He 
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said  there  have  been  serious  incidents  of  eu- 
trophication in  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Bays,  the  New  York  Bight,  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Narragansett  Bay  in 
Rhode  Island. 

However,  in  some  rivers,  notably  the  Poto- 
mac, the  eutrophication  problem  has  been 
reduced  because  of  the  construction  of 
sewer  treatment  facilities  in  recent  years. 
Dr.  Davies  said. 

Airborne  nitrates  already  account  for 
about  25  percent  of  the  nitrogen  pouring 
into  the  Chesapeake  each  year  and  this  pro- 
portion will  increase  with  the  growing 
amount  being  spewed  into  the  air,  the  study 
warned.  Fertilizers  currently  account  for  34 
percent,  sewage  and  other  industrial  dis- 
charges 23  percent,  and  animal  wastes,  in- 
cluding runoff  from  land  and  evaported  am- 
monium from  manure  that  travels  through 
the  atmosphere,  18  percent. 

If  current  trends  continue,  atmospheric 
nitrates  would  constitute  42  percent  of 
annual  nitrogen  deposits  into  the  bay  by  the 
year  2030,  according  to  the  report,  which  is 
based  on  data  accumulated  by  a  number  of 
Federal  and  state  agencies. 

Acid  rain  results  from  pollution,  chiefly 
oxides  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  from  power 
plants  and  other  sources  that  bum  fossU 
fuels  like  coal  and  oil.  that  is  transformed 
chemically  as  it  travels  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  falls  to  earth  as  acidified  rain, 
snow,  fog  or  dry  particles. 

Congress  is  now  considering  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  would,  among 
other  things,  require  sharp  reductions  in 
these  sulfur  and  nitrogen  emissions.  These 
amendments  are  supported  by  environmen- 
talists and  states  downwind  from  the  pollu- 
tion sources,  chiefly  in  the  Midwest.  But 
they  are  opposed  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, by  industry  and  by  others  who  con- 
tend that  the  damage  to  human  health  and 
the  enviomment  caused  by  acid  rain  is  not 
significant  enough  to  warrant  the  high  cost 
of  curtailing  emissions. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  contended  that  the  new 
information  about  the  impact  of  nitrogen 
from  acid  rain  shifts  the  equation  even 
more  in  support  of  controls  on  the  sources 
of  pollution.  "In  ignoring  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem," he  said.  "Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration decided  to  sacrifice  thousands  of 
lakes.  As  it  turn  out.  they  were  also  pulling 
the  plug  on  our  estruaries  and  coastal 
waters." 


CHANGE  UNFAIR  DECLINE  IN 
LEGAL  IMMIGRATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  tell  my  colleagues  about  legislation  to  cor- 
rect serious  inequities  in  our  current  immigra- 
tion laws  which  have  denied  thousands  of 
people  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  If  our  present  immigration  laws 
were  in  place  50,  60  or  100  years  ago,  many 
of  us  probably  would  not  be  here  today. 

My  father,  who  came  here  from  Italy  with 
nothing  but  the  hope  of  seeking  a  better  life 
for  himself  and  his  family  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  come  to  this  great  land.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  tor  us  to  change  the  unfair  de- 
cline in  legal  immigration  that  citizens  from 
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many  :ountries  have  suffered  since  passage 
of  the  sweeping  1965  immigration  law.  The 
three  lills  I  have  introduced  seek  to  address 
the  ur  fairness  of  our  cunent  laws  on  many 

My  I  irst  Ml,  H.R.  4080,  addresses  the  prob- 
lem o  undocumented  aliens  now  living  here 
througi  a  redress  provision.  Many  of  these 
fine  pi  lopte  qualify  for  amnesty  under  the  Im- 
migraton  Reform  and  Ckjntrol  Act  of  1986. 
Unfort  inately,  either  as  a  result  of  fear,  lack 
of  info  ination  or  both,  thousands  have  not  yet 
applte<  I  for  legal  immigration  status.  In  addi- 
tion, tiousands  more  just  missed  the  cutoff 
date  fi  >r  qualifying,  some  by  a  matter  of  days. 

A  s(  ecific  group  which  comes  to  mind  is  the 
Irish.  There  are  an  estimated  150,000- 
200,0(0  undocumented  Irish  citizens  living  in 
the  Ur  ited  States,  While  undocumented,  these 
peopk  have  proven  to  be  dedicated,  hard- 
working and  valuable  assets  to  our  Nation's 
work  orce  and  economy.  If  allowed  to  live 
here  egally,  I  am  sure  their  contributions 
would  multiply. 

My  redress  provision  could  give  hope  to 
many  of  these  people  by  making  available 
100,0(0  permanent  residency  visas  per  year 
for  ea<  :h  of  the  5  next  years.  Prksrity  would  be 
given  to  those  wtvj  attained  a  specified 
numb*  r  of  points  under  a  system  weighted  to- 
wards education,  labor  skills  and  need  in  the 
U.S.  w  ork  force. 

My  second  bill,  H.R.  4079,  addresses  a 
major  concern  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  "Workforce  2000"  report.  Their  pro- 
jectiors  point  to  a  continuatkjn  of  ttie  rapkJ 
rate  o !  growth  in  job  creation  for  the  services 
sectof  In  conjunction  with  a  low  birth  rate  in 
the  Ui  lited  States,  the  study  suggests  that  im- 
migrai  its  will  represent  the  largest  share  of  in- 
crease !  in  the  populatk>n  and  in  the  work  force 
since  ^ortd  War  I. 

To  neet  the  challenges  this  study  presents, 
my  bil  would  provide  up  to  10,000  5-year  pro- 
vision i!  work  visas  per  year  for  people  abroad 
wtK)  V  ish  to  come  here  to  work.  An  employer 
or  a  It  bor  unkin  would  submit  a  petition  to  the 
Attorr  By  General  stating  their  need  for  an  em- 
ploye* I  and  requesting  that  this  person  receive 
one  of  the  temporary  visas.  At  any  point 
during  the  5  years,  one  could  apply  for  perma- 
nent r  sskjence  status. 

An  undocumented  person  could  also  apply 
for  a  5-year  work  visa  to  receive  temporary 
legal  status;  30,000  of  these  visas  would  be 
made  each  year.  Application  for  this  type  of 
visa  <  'ould  not  constitute  the  sole  grounds  for 
depoi  tation  from  the  United  States. 

I  w  XJld  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
none  of  tfiese  work  visas  would  displace  cur- 
rent i  American  workers.  Before  any  such  visa 
could  be  issued,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
certif]  that  the  employment  of  such  a  worker 
wouk  not  displace  workers  similarly  employed 
in  th€  United  States. 

Th<(  final  bill  I  introduced,  H.R.  4081,  in- 
volves military  enlistment.  Historically,  many 
immij  rants  have  served  in  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  i  ave  given  their  lives  to  defend  American 
value  5,  freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy.  The 
inten  of  my  legislation  is  to  make  available  to 
the  /  mied  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  inilitias  of  the  several  States  a  limited 
numi  er  of  persons  not  already  lawfully  admit- 
ted   or  permanent  residence  status  for  the 
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pHjrpose  of  enlistment  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Each  branch  of  the  military  and  militias  of  the 
States  would  be  allowed  to  issue  visas  for  this 
purpose.  No  branch  or  reserve  component 
would  be  required  to  issue  such  visas  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

This  proviston  would  enable  the  Armed 
Forces,  if  they  felt  the  need,  to  make  up  for 
shortfalls  in  personnel  that  they  may  experi- 
ence in  any  given  each  year.  A  person  apply- 
ing for  this  type  of  visa  would  be  required  to 
declare  his  intent  to  apply  for  permanent  resi- 
dency. Up  to  17.500  visas  could  be  issued  by 
the  forces  and  each  Governor  could  issue  up 
to  3,000  of  such  visas  per  year.  The  visas 
would  be  made  available  for  both  those 
abroad  and  those  already  in  this  country. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  rekindle  the 
beacon  of  hope  and  opportunity  that  was 
dampened  for  so  many  by  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  I  believe  enactment 
of  the  bills  I  have  introduced  would  be  a  posi- 
tive first  step  in  this  direction.  I  encourage  and 
welcome  your  support. 


April  27,  1988 
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PREVENTION  PROGRAM"  presented  by 
Sgt.  Mack.  The  information  was  well  pre- 
sented by  Sgt.  Mack  and  eagerly  accepted 
by  the  children.  Sgt.  Mack  made  sure  each 
child  understood  the  material  and  provided 
ample  time  for  question  and  answer  periods 
whenever  necessary.  The  "McGniff"  Movie 
was  also  very  much  to  the  point  and  at  a 
primary  child  level. 

After  viewing  a  number  of  drug  related 
programs  over  the  years.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  your  department  on  developing 
one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  to  this  point. 
Sgt.  Mack's  articulate  as  well  as  concerned 
smd  caring  maimer  was  a  distinct  enhance- 
ment to  the  program.  I  have  and  will  contin- 
ue to  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues.  I  hope 
this  program  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
schools  in  the  area.  I  look  forward  to  using 
it  again  next  year.  1  feel  it  will  benefit  many 
children. 

Sincerely, 

OoNNA  B.  Ireland, 
Third  Grade  Teacher. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
PROGRAM 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27.  1988 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  has  t)een  subjected  to  serious 
critkJism  lately  for  pork  banel  spending.  While 
there  was  a  lot  of  fat  in  last  year's  continuing 
resolution  bill,  we  often  lose  sight  of  some  of 
the  small,  valuable  programs  which  we  fund.  I 
would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  of 
these  programs. 

The  National  Citizens  Crime  Prevention 
Campaign  is  a  $3-million  program  managed  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  implemented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  the 
group  which  brought  us  McGmff,  our  national 
crime  prevention  symbol.  McGruff  is  now  rec- 
ognized by  96  percent  of  all  teenagers,  and  by 
99  percent  of  all  children  ages  6-12  in  the 
United  States.  Every  dollar  spent  on  literature 
for  this  campaign  produces  over  $500  in 
State,  local,  and  private  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution contributions. 

Most  recently,  McGmff  has  been  recruited 
to  teach  America's  youth  to  stay  away  from 
drugs.  The  message  is  strong  and  the  mes- 
senger is  respected.  In  my  district,  ttie  Dan- 
bury  Police  Department  presented  the  drug 
abuse  prevention  program  to  the  South  Street 
School.  The  visit  was  extremely  successful  as 
the  following  letter  from  the  South  Street 
School  to  the  Danbury  Police  Department 
demonstrates.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  this  public/private  partnership  effort  to 
curb  drug  abuse,  and  am  pleased  that  the 
program  is  being  used  in  my  congressional 
district. 

South  Street  School, 
Danbury,  CT,  January  15,  1988. 
Chief  Nelson  Macedo. 

Danbury  Police  Department,   Main  Street, 
Danbury,  Ct 

Dear  Chief  Macedo:  The  third  graders  of 
South  Street  School  and  their  teachers  were 
very   impressed  with   the  "DRUG  ABUSE 


IMAGINE  A  PALESTINIAN 

STATE— A       NIGHTMARE       FOR 
THE  ARABS  AND  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this  week 
the  New  York  Times  published  an  outstanding 
article  by  Daniel  Pipes,  the  director  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute  in  Philadelphia 
and  editor  of  the  institute's  quarteriy  journal, 
Orbis.  Dr.  Pipes'  piece  was  singularly  analyti- 
cal, outstanding,  and  accurate,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
A  Nightmare  for  the  Arabs  and  for  Israel 
(By  Daniel  Pipes) 
Philadelphia.— An  independent  Palestini- 
an state  would  pose  well-known  dangers  to 
Israel  and  the  United  States,  but  a  close 
look  shows  that  if  such  a  state  ever  came 
into  existence  the  biggest  losers  would  be 
the  Arabs.  The  citizens  of  this  state  would 
suffer  human  rights  abuses,  and  Arab  states 
in  the  neight)orhood  would  l>e  threatened 
by  a  whole  range  of  new  dangers. 

We  must  assume  that  a  Palestinian  state 
would  be  run  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  for  no  other  Palestinian 
group  now  or  In  the  near  future  can  com- 
pete with  It. 

In  addition  to  the  P.L.O.'s  symbolic  power. 
it  controls  a  network  of  well-established  In- 
stitutions and  funds  estimated  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  enjoys  wide  International 
recognition— and  it  has  the  guns.  Together, 
these  make  It  the  only  serious  Palestinian 
claimant  to  power. 

We  have  a  very  good  idea  what  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  rule  would  mean, 
for  the  record  since  Ita  founding  In  1964  has 
consistently  been  one  of  an  avaricious,  self- 
serving  leadership  living  by  a  nondemocratlc 
ethos. 

Ignore  for  the  moment  the  many  atroc- 
ities against  Israelis  and  the  citizens  of 
other  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Just  recall  the  contempt  that  the 
P.L.O.  has  shown  for  the  lives  of  non-P.L.O. 
Palestinians  In  Jordan,  the  West  Bank  and 
elsewhere. 

The  closest  the  P.L.O.  has  come  to  a  state 
was  in  southern  Lebanon  between  1975  and 


1982.  There  it  enjoyed  nearly  sovereign  au- 
thority. For  seven  years,  P.L.O.  members 
rank  amok,  grabbing  possessions  and  women 
as  they  wished,  dealing  in  drugs  and  operat- 
ing protection  rackets.  Their  Insolence  was 
so  great  that  many  Palestinians,  not  to 
speak  of  terrorized  Lebanese,  actually  wel- 
comed the  P.L.O.'s  removal  by  Israeli . 
troops. 

Given  the  P.L.O.'s  long  record  of  indiffer- 
ence and  brutality,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  this  pattern  of  behavior  to  change 
were  Yaslr  Arafat  to  achieve  power  In  a  Pal- 
estinian state. 

As  for  Its  Impact  on  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries, the  creation  of  a  P.L.O.  polity  would 
foment  instability  for  years  to  come,  for 
those  with  trouble  on  their  minds  would 
flock  to  it. 

President  Hafez  al-Assad  of  Syria  could  be 
counted  on  to  goad  the  new  state  against 
Israel  as  a  way  to  keep  his  hand  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  assure  his  position 
at  home.  Col.  Muammer  el-Qaddafi  of  Libya 
would  try  to  make  the  new  state  an  instru- 
ment of  his  power.  And  would  the  AyatoUah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini,  who  has  just  founded 
his  own  Palestinian  group,  l>e  far  behind? 

Imagine,  If  the  P.L.O.  wielded  the  powers 
of  a  state,  how  much  more  effectively  It 
would  extort  money  and  favors  from  the 
rich  but  weak  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  It  would  he  the  frail  monarchy  of 
Jordan  that,  as  ever,  would  be  most  exposed 
to  this  new  menance. 

In  1970.  when  the  P.L.O.  was  only  an  Irrl- 
dentlst  movement,  it  almost  overturned 
King  Hussein.  It  would  threaten  him  even 
more  once  It  controlled  real  territory  and 
real  resources. 

Behind  closed  doors.  Arab  leaders  recog- 
nize these  dangers,  and  they  worry.  As 
President  Jimmy  Carter  so  Indiscreetly  re- 
vealed In  1979.  "I  have  never  met  an  Arab 
leader  that  in  private  professed  the  desire 
for  an  indpendent  Palestinian  state. " 

Even  If  a  P.L.O.  state  poses  fewer  dangers 
for  Israel  than  for  the  Arab  countries,  it 
offers  Israel  no  advantages.  Through  70 
years  of  Arab-Zionist  conflict,  the  Palestini- 
an leadership  has  consistently  taken  the 
most  extreme,  violent  stands,  preventing  a 
resolution  of  that  conflict. 

Empowering  the  P.L.O.  simply  would 
boost  the  worst  Palestinian  elements  and 
create  new  obstacles  to  peace.  Certainly,  no 
one  should  expect  a  Palestinian  state  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  end  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict:  It  would  merely  move  It  to  a  new 
stage. 

Finally,  a  P.L.O.  state  would  harm  United 
States  interests,  tor  it  would  offer  Moscow  a 
new  outpost  of  Influence  strategically 
wedged  between  two  Important  friends  of 
America.  Recognizing  Its  value,  Moscow 
would  surely  pour  agents  and  arms  into  the 
new  state.  For  the  Kremlin,  a  P.L.O.  state 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  would  offer 
almost  as  many  opportunities  as  moving 
East  Germany  to  the  English  Channel. 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
embodies  many  Ironies.  It  is.  for  example,  a 
weak  Institution  with  a  worldwide  presence 
as  well  as  a  terrorist  organization  whose 
only  success  lies  in  diplomacy.  But  the 
greatest  irony  of  all  is  that  its  rise  to  state- 
hood would  hurt  Arabs  far  more  than  Israe- 
lis. 
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CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
April    27,    1988    into    the    Ck)NGRESSiONAL 
Record: 

Continuing  Resolution 

When  President  Reagan  hoisted  over  30 
pounds  of  paper  during  his  1988  State  of  the 
Union  address,  most  Hooslers  got  their  first 
glimpse  of  a  "continuing  resolution",  an  om- 
nibus. multlbllUon-doUar  government  spend- 
ing bill.  Last  year,  for  the  second  In  a  row, 
the  Congress  combined  all  of  Its  13  regular 
spending  bills  into  one  manunoth  package. 
After  one  hour  of  debate,  no  permitted 
amendments,  and  a  simple  yes  or  no  vote, 
the  Congress  sent  to  the  President  a  2100- 
page.  $600  billion  bUl  which  provided  a 
year's  funding  for  most  government  pro- 
grams. 

That  Is  not  how  the  federal  budget  has 
traditionally  l)een  handled.  In  the  past,  the 
Congress  sliced  the  total  annual  spending 
pie  into  13  separate  pieces.  These  13  bills 
are  the  most  Important  measures  considered 
each  year,  providing  funding  for  most  feder- 
al programs.  If  the  Congress  falls  to  approve 
the  Individual  spending  bills  l)efore  the  new 
fiscal  year,  measures  can  be  passed  to  con- 
tinue temporary  stop-gap  funding.  Al- 
though these  continuing  resolutions  (CRs) 
were  first  used  by  the  Congress  more  than  a 
century  ago,  they  have  changed  significant- 
ly in  recent  years.  Since  President  Reagan 
entered  office  in  1981.  the  Congress  has 
used  C:Rs  not  only  for  short-term  program 
extensions,  but  increasingly  as  long-term 
substitutes  for  the  regular  spending  bills.  In 
five  of  the  past  seven  years,  more  than  half 
of  the  13  regular  spending  bills  have  been 
combined  Into  omnibus  full-year  CRs. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  the  Con- 
gress came  to  rely  on  CRs.  A  major  factor 
has  been  the  budget  stalemates  of  recent 
years.  Long  delays  In  reaching  a  consensus 
on  the  annual  budget  plan  have  precluded 
timely  action  on  individual  spending  bills. 
Lumping  spending  bills  together  became  the 
only  way  the  Congress  could  balance  to  a 
majority's  satisfaction  the  priorities  for  de- 
fense and  domestic  spending. 

The  Congress  also  came  to  rely  on  long- 
term  continuing  resolutions  because  It  has 
failed  to  meet  Its  own  deadlines.  For  the 
past  five  years,  the  House  has  passed  most 
of  the  13  spending  bills  before  the  beginning 
of  Augiist,  but  the  bills  have  often  Ijeen 
stalled  In  the  Senate.  The  House  cannot 
ensure  timely  enactment  of  the  13  bills  if 
the  Senate  does  not  act  on  them.  The  1985 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  law  also 
encourages  delay  of  individual  spending 
bills.  To  avoid  Gramm-Rudman  automatic 
across-the-board  cuts,  the  Congress  has  de- 
layed making  final  decisions  on  spending 
bills  until  an  agreement  is  reached  with  the 
Administration  on  a  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age which  meets  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
targets.  In  1987,  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  reach  a  budget  agreement  until 
late  November,  well  after  the  individual 
spending  bills  should  have  been  passed. 

Most  Members  of  Congress.  Including 
myself,  have  become  increasingly  dissatis- 
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fled  with  omnibus  CRs.  The  most  frequent- 
ly heard  comment  among  Meml)ers  is  that 
there  must  l)e  a  better  way  to  run  the  gov- 
ernment. There  is  clearly  insufficient  review 
of  long-term  CRs,  bills  which  force  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  $600  billion  of  spending  de- 
cisions in  a  simple  up  or  down  vote.  These 
bills  are  so  big  that  Members  cannot  possi- 
ble know  what  Is  Included  in  them.  More- 
over, long-term  CRs  are  always  last-mlnut* 
bills  rushed  to  the  floor  so  that  Meml>ers 
can  go  home  for  recess  or  the  holidays.  Last 
year.  I  received  the  2100-page  bill  at  1:30 
am.  and  had  to  vote  on  it  only  a  few  hours 
later.  Because  CRs  must  pass  to  keep  the 
government  running.  Members  of  Congress 
are  pressured  to  vote  for  them  even  though 
they  may  oppose  or  may  not  fully  under- 
stand many  of  the  provisions.  Omnibus  CRs 
also  Infringe  on  the  President's  veto  power. 
Last-minute  CRs  force  the  President  to 
choose  between  accepting  spending  deci- 
sions he  opposes  or  vetoing  the  entire  meas- 
ure, thus  shutting  down  the  government  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Since  continuing  resolutions  are  not  sub- 
ject to  usual  House  rules  which  prohibit 
putting  legislative  changes  in  spending  bills, 
omnibus  CRs  circumvent  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process.  They  frequently  contain  provi- 
sions which  might  not  pass  on  their  own. 
For  example,  in  1987  the  CR  contained  a 
provision  to  make  permanent  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  for  broadcasters,  although  the 
President  had  already  vetoed  It  earlier  In 
the  year.  The  CR  also  contained,  among 
other  things,  a  contra  aid  package,  an  air- 
line smoking  ban.  and  a  clean  air  deadline 
extension.  CRs  also  Include  numerous  spe- 
cial Interest  items  which  avoid  individual 
scrutiny.  Last  year,  Members'  pet  projects 
Included  funding  for  construction  of  schools 
abroad,  airport  expansions,  and  research 
projects  at  a  few  selected  universities.  While 
most  of  the  13  spending  bills  are  initially 
taken  up  separately  by  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  the  final  CR  will  differ  In  major 
ways  from  the  bills  as  originally  considered. 
The  Congress  should  take  several  steps  to 
handle  Its  budget  process  better.  We  must 
take  timely  action  on  the  regular  spending 
bills,  sending  each  one  individually  to  the 
President  l)efore  the  new  fiscal  year.  I  sup- 
port changing  the  House  rules  to  limit  the 
content  of  omnibus  CRs,  to  remove  legisla- 
tive and  unauthorized  spending  provisions, 
and  to  impose  stricter  spending  ceilings  on 
CRs.  I  also  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
split  up  massive  CRs  Into  their  component 
parts  so  that  the  President  can  consider 
them  separately. 

Omnibus  CRs  are  not  a  responsible  way  to 
fund  government  programs.  Decisions  on 
how  to  spend  limited  resources  should  be  re- 
viewed carefully  and  methodically.  It  has 
been  my  practice  to  vote  against  long-term 
continuing  resolutions.  They  are  simply  too 
big,  too  hastily  considered,  too  filled  with 
unknown  and  special  Interest  provisions, 
and  depart  too  far  from  normal  legislative 
procedures.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  CR  can  be 
avoided  this  year,  because  basic  budget  deci- 
sions were  made  last  year  as  part  of  the  two- 
year  budget  agreement  reached  lietween 
President  Reagan  and  congressional  leaders. 
Even  so,  unless  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  reach'a  stronger  and  more  timely 
consensus  on  budget  priorities  in  the  future, 
the  pressure  to  resort  to  a  CR  will  be  hard 
to  overcome. 
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HON.  DON  RTTTER 
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fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Apnl  27,  1988 
( UTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
article  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
States  supplied  Stinger  antiaircraft  mis- 
piovided  to  the  Afghan  resistance.  It  is 
fr  Dm  this  article  that  United  States  bold- 
his  resulted  in  increased  Afghan  resist- 
strength   vis-a-vis   Soviet   and   Soviet- 
forces  in  Afghanistan.  The  principle 
S<iviet-style  Communists  are  only  willing 
neg  »tjate  once  they  are  faced  with  a  real 
their  power,  has  once  again  proved 
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following   is   John   Gunston's   article 
appeared  in  Aviation  Week  &  Space 


Techn<  logy: 
STiNf  ERS  Used  by  Atohan  Rebels  Stymie 

Soviet  Air  Force  Tactics 

Afg)^    mujahedeen    resistance    leaders 

Ir  U.S. -supplied  General  Dynamics 

surface-to-air  missiles  as  the  deci- 

fsjctor  that  has  enabled  Afghan  field 

s    to    negate    the    tactical    air 

threat  deployed  against  them  by  units  of 
the  So  net  and  Afghan  air  forces. 

As  tl  le  air  threat  has  diminished,  mujahe- 
deen c  >mmanders  have  heen  able  to  concen- 
trate heir  forces  and  move  them  freely 
aroun<  i  the  country. 
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stinger  has  forced  high-performance 
strike  aircraft  pilote  to  deliver  their 
from  high  altitudes,  seriously  cred- 
it also  has  forced  pilots  of 
helicopter    gunships    and    tactical 
aircraft,  such  as  the  Sukhoi  Su-25 
to  fly  nap-of-the-earth  missions 
ver  their  ordnance  on  the  first  pass, 
them  vulnerable  to  massed,  small 
and  further  eroding  accuracy, 
fear  of  air  attack  that  had  prevailed 
the  mujahedeen  in  1985  and  1986 
d^ppeared  and  supply  caravans  now 
with  ease  during  the  day,  something 
loathe  to  do  two  years  ago. 
the  Stinger  missiles  were  first  de- 
operationally  in  October,  1986,  muja- 
gunners  claimed  they  were  destroy- 
least  one  aircraft  each  day.  A  year 
;he  missUes  obviously  were  still  effec- 
iespite    Soviet    countermeasures,    al- 
the  number  of  aircraft  claimed  by 
sile  gimners  has  declined  consider- 
rhe  mujahedeen  gurmers  still  claim  a 
kill    rate   ijer   missile   launch,    al- 
the  number  of  launch  opportunities 
d^lined  due  to  changes  in  Soviet  oper- 
techniques.   Alxjut   one  aircraft   per 
Is  a  good  estimate  of  Soviet  losses  at 
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A  unit  of  the  National  Islamic  Front  of 
Afghinistan  (NIFA)  was  among  those  that 
provi(  led  air  defense  cover  during  the  recent 
Sovle  offensive  aimed  at  breaking  the 
mujal  ledeen  siege  of  the  town  of  Khost. 

Th<  unit  consisted  of  a  two-man  Stinger 
team  and  an  antiaircraft  unit  equipped  with 
a  20-i£m.  Oerlikon  gun. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Both  the  missiles  and  the  gun  were  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  as  part  of  its  aid  program 
to  the  mujahedeen.  The  gun  was  delivered 
In  1985.  Both  teams  were  dressed  in  U.S. 
surplus  military  fatigues. 

The  NIFA  unit  was  located  on  a  moun- 
taintop  overlooking  Khost,  with  the  gun- 
nery team  waiting  some  distance  down  the 
slope  from  where  its  gun  was  emplaced.  The 
missile  team  consisted  of  two  former  Afgh- 
han  army  officers  who  had  defected  to  the 
mujahedeen  three  years  earlier. 

They  were  confident  of  their  ability  to 
shoot  down  modem,  high-performance  jets 
with  the  Stinger  and  claimed  they  had  four 
previous  kills  to  their  credit.  The  two 
worked  alternately  as  observer  and  gunner. 
Their  professionalism  was  apparent  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
NIFA  imit  members,  who  exhibited  the 
more  typical  Afghan  fatalistic  feeling  that 
fervent  ardor  would  make  up  for  any  lack  of 
military  training. 

The  Soviet  air  force  had  been  raiding  the 
area  in  which  the  unit  was  stationed  on  an 
almost  daily  basis,  with  aircraft  operating 
from  Kwajarawash,  Kabul's  international 
airport.  Most  of  the  aircraft  were  identified 
as  MiG-21s,  configured  as  fighter-bombers. 

The  raid  consisted  of  six  jets,  operating  in 
pairs,  which  arrived  from  Kabul  in  the 
afternoon.  The  strike  was  coordinated  with 
a  fire  mission  from  a  Soviet  multlbarrelled 
rocket  launcher  targeted  against  the  lower 
ridges  around  our  area. 

The  first  indication  the  unit  had  of  the 
raid  was  when  bombs  exploded  against  the 
upper  levels  of  mountains  nearby.  The  air- 
craft that  had  dropped  them  remained  at 
high  altitude  and  were  difficult  to  see  In  the 
bright  light.  The  aircraft  were  visible  only 
when  the  sunlight  glinted  off  their  fuse- 
lages or  wings. 

The  Stinger  team  took  their  launch  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  the  aircraft  were  seen  and 
the  gun  crew  began  a  15-mln.  climb  to  their 
gun's  firing  position. 

The  Soviet  aircraft  orbited  the  target 
area,  breaking  off  In  pairs  to  deliver  their 
ordnance.  They  never  came  lower  than 
about  2,000  ft.  above  the  highest  mountain 
peak  In  the  area.  Each  pair  made  two 
passes,  with  the  lead  releasing  his  weapons 
while  the  wlngman  followed  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  mujahedeen  said  the 
wlngman's  job  was  to  attack  any  position 
from  which  a  Stinger  was  launched  at  the 
lead. 

greater  use  of  flares 
All  six  Soviet  aircraft  continually  released 
antimissile  flares,  which  were  considerably 
brighter  than  those  seen  on  earlier  visits  to 
the  combat  zone  (AW&ST  Oct.  29,  1984.  p. 
40).  The  mujahedeen  missile  operators  said 
they  had  been  Instructed  not  to  fire  at  any 
aircraft  flying  within  a  large  flare  pattern. 
They  said  they  also  had  encountered  guid- 
ance problems  when  attempting  to  engage 
aircraft  near  water  on  a  sunny  day. 

From  the  altitude  at  which  the  weapons 
were  released  by  the  aircraft,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  detect  or  accurately  aim  at 
any  specific  target  In  our  Immediate  area. 
The  bombs  dropped  by  the  Soviet  aircraft 
detonated  on  barren  mountain  tops.  Some 
started  small  brush  fires,  but  otherwise  did 
no  discemable  damage. 

It  appeared  that  the  pilots  involved  were 
putting  survival  l)ef ore  accuracy. 

The  crew  of  the  Oerlikon  gun  made  It  to 
their  weapon  in  time  to  fire  a  few  rounds  at 
the  vapor  trails  heading  north  back  toward 
Kabul. 
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"We  suffered  throughout  the  war  from 
Soviet  helicopter  gunships.  and  jets," 
Rahlm  Wardak,  a  prominent  NIFA  com- 
mander, explained  during  another  operation 
around  Kabul  some  three  weeks  later.  "Now 
for  the  first  time  we  are  able  to  mass  major 
forces  without  the  constant  danger  from 
Soviet  air." 

"They  [the  Soviet  air  force]  don't  like  suf- 
fering casualties,  so  they  drop  their  bombs 
and  fly  home  as  quickly  as  they  can,"  he 
added.  "Stinger  has  really  frightened  them. 
They  have  depended  on  their  air  capability, 
but  that  capability  has  now  tremendously 
decreased.  Thfe  has  raised  our  morale  and 
allowed  us  to  go  on  the  offensive  and  take 
the  Initiative.  It  [the  Stinger  deployment] 
has  had  a  major  tactical  and  strategic  sig- 
nificance In  our  struggle." 

Wardak's  command  assembled  a  force  of 
about  2,000  men  In  an  area  approximately 
20  ml.  from  Kabul.  It  took  two  weeks  for 
this  force  to  get  Into  position,  a  fact  the  So- 
viets must  have  known  for  some  time. 

But  Soviet  air  units  did  not  begin  to  oper- 
ate against  the  mujahedeen  until  the  antl- 
govemment  Afghan  forces  began  their  at- 

Again,  In  the  attacks  by  Soviet  aircraft 
during  this  period,  the  Soviets  stayed  high— 
In  this  case  even  higher  than  around  Khost. 
This  time,  they  stayed  about  4,000  ft.  above 
the  highest  mountain  tops,  again  denying 
the  Stingers  a  reasonable  shot  while  at  the 
same  time  sacrificing  their  own  weapons  ac- 
curacy. 

A  helicopter,  either  a  Ml-24  or  a  Mi-8/17. 
accompanied  each  strike,  flying  In  circles 
and  dropping  high  intensity  flares  profuse- 
ly. 

Helicopter  gunship  attacks  and  missions 
by  Su-25s  are  apparently  assigned  only  to 
areas  where  the  Stinger  Is  thought  to  be 
atjsent. 

These  two  aircraft  types,  once  seemingly 
Invincible  in  attacking  mujahedeen  ground 
units,  are  limited  to  nap-of-the-earth  oper- 
ations over  hilly  terrain,  which  makes  them 
vulnerable  to  small  arms  fire.  All  recent  at- 
tacks by  these  aircraft  have  been  limited  to 
single-pass  weapon  deliveries. 

The  same  Stinger  team  that  operated  near 
Khost  was  brought  In  for  the  later  oper- 
ation near  Kabul.  They  transported  four  of 
their  five  Stingers  In  their  original  green 
plywood  boxes  on  the  backs  of  Tennessee 
mules— another  U.S.  aid  benefit.  The  fifth 
Stinger  was  carried  mounted  in  Its  launcher, 
ready  for  action  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  air 
raid  on  the  mule  train. 

The  five  were  early  versions  of  the  Sting- 
er, but  of  fairly  recent  manufacture.  Each 
missile  tube  also  carried  a  warning  pasted 
on  the  side: 

"Confidential:  National  Security  Informa- 
tion. Unauthorized  Disclosure  Subject  to 
Criminal  Sanctions." 

After  each  mission  Into  Afghanistan,  the 
launch  teams  return  to  their  pickup  point  to 
be  debriefed  by  U.S.  and  Pakistani  officials 
and  to  exchange  the  tubes  of  the  Stingers 
they  have  fired  for  new  missiles.  Each  team 
Is  issued  two  new  missiles  for  each  empty 
tube,  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  missiles. 
Three  batteries  are  Issued  for  each  missile. 
The  teams  also  receive  one  Stinger  launch- 
er. 

The  mujahedeen  missile  teams  are  trained 
at  a  base  in  Pakistan,  outside  Islamabad. 
Training  on  the  Stingers  Is  performed  by 
members  of  the  Pakistani  Inter-Services  In- 
telligence (ISI)  Directorate  General  of  the 
Pakistani  military,  ISI  is  the  agency 
through  which  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 


Agency  funnels  all  military  aid  to  the  Af- 
ghans. 

ISI  Stinger  Instructors  attend  a  six-month 
course  In  the  U.S.  Pakistan's  forces  also  are 
equipped  with  the  missile.  U.S.  instructors 
also  are  stationed  at  the  base  to  ensure  the 
standard  of  training  Is  maintained. 

DEPLOYMENT  EXPANDED 

Operational  deployment  of  the  Stingers 
was  at  first  limited  by  fears  that  some 
might  be  captured  by  the  Soviets,  or  that 
the  Afghan  air  force  might  fly  retaliatory 
strikes  against  border  villages  Inside  Paki- 
stan. 

The  missiles  were  kept  in  the  border  areas 
during  late  1986  and  early  1987,  at  least 
partly  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Pakistanis. 
Bombing  along  the  border  was  an  almost 
dally  occurrence  at  this  time. 

The  situation  changed  in  mld-1987  when 
Ahmed  Shah  Massoud,  the  mujahedeen 
commander  in  the  Pajshlr  area,  received  his 
first  Stingers.  The  missiles  have  now  been 
deployed  in  the  distant  northern  provinces 
of  Afghanistan,  near  the  Soviet  border. 

Initially.  300  Stingers  were  allocated  to 
the  mujahedeen  in  1986  with  a  further  600 
in  1987.  A  number  of  these  were  captured  In 
the  first  few  months  of  their  deployment. 
Some  were  turned  over  to  the  Afghan  mili- 
tary by  mujahedeen  commanders  who  took 
advantage  of  the  Kabul  government's  am- 
nesty program,  which  Includes  generous 
cash  payments  for  such  weapons  as  Stingers 
and  British  supplied-Short  Brothers  Blow- 
pipe surface-to-air  missiles. 

There  have  been  continuing  rumors  In 
both  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  that  ap- 
proximately 16  Stingers  were  sold  to  Iran  in 
1987  by  commanders  of  the  Islamic  funda- 
mentalist faction  Hezbl-i-Islaml  for  approxi- 
mately $1  million.  This  is  denied  by  other 
mujahedeen  leaders,  who  claim  that  the 
missiles,  if  they  were  obtained  by  the  Irani- 
ans, were  stolen  from  mujahedeen  units. 
Batteries  for  use  with  the  Stinger  missiles 
were  found  on  board  a  boat  operated  by  the 
Iran  Revolutionary  Guards  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  Sept.  21,  1987. 

In  addition  to  the  Stingers,  about  300 
British-supplied  Blowpipe  missiles  were  pro- 
vided to  the  mujahedeen  through  the  same 
channels  as  the  Stingers.  These  arrived  in 
Afghanistan  In  early  1986,  before  the  first 
Stingers  were  received.  Training  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.,  and  the  mujahe- 
deen apparently  never  gained  confidence  In 
the  weapons,  which  uses  a  line-of-slght  guid- 
ance system  and  is  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated to  operate  than  the  Stinger. 

The  kill  rate  of  the  Blowpipe  was  low  In 
comparison  to  the  Stinger  and  its  use  has 
been  terminated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

no  approvals  for  new  nuclear  powerplants 
since  1978— the  giant  has  deckled  that  it 
needs  another  new  trade  association  here  in 
Washington,  the  National  Energy  Contractors 
Council  Inc..  to  keep  it  on  the  inside  track  with 
the  folks  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  Now. 
keeping  your  "foot  in  the  door"  is  part  of 
doing  business  just  atx)ut  anywhere,  but  doing 
it  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  should  not  tje 
part  of  the  deal.  It  appears  that  this  new  asso- 
ciation has  been  set  up  so  that  a  portion,  if 
not  all  of  its  operation  costs,  can  be  billed  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  whose  bills  are  paid 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  Pretty  sneaky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  say  that  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry cannot  be  beaten,  that  their  game  of 
hardtjall  is  just  too  intense,  and  that  as  long 
as  they  have  the  momentum,  they'll  keep 
streamrolling  over  those  who  believe  that  the 
industry  is  not  the  "golden  child"  of  America's 
future.  If  we  don't  at  least  try  to  stop  them  at 
this  new  pass,  we  may  well  be  admitting  that 
we  have  been  beaten. 

I  would  guess  that  there  are  many  here  in 
the  Congress  who  simply  do  not  accept  the 
inevitability  of  a  final  victory  for  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. I  would  today  urge  those  Members  to 
raise  their  voices  against  this  latest  foray  into 
the  public  pocketbook. 


THE  NUCLEAR  DELUSION— WHO 
PAYS? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  27.  1988 
Mr.  [X5WNEY  of  New  Yori<.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  giant  that  we  know  as  the  nuclear  industry 
has  once  again  overstepped  its  bounds,  and 
this  time,  as  if  trouncing  upon  the  safety  con- 
cerns of  the  American  public  has  not  been 
enough,  the  industry  is  going  after  a  different 
part  of  the  taxpayer's  anatomy— the  wallet. 

Perhaps  sensing  that  nuclear  power  may  be 
the  industry's  Achilles  heel— there  have  been 


SKELETONS  IN  THE  CLOSET: 
THE  UNKNOWN  HISTORY  OF 
THE  SANDINISTAS 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  27,  1988 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
the  key  to  the  present  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  past.  Yet,  many  of  my  colleagues  have  ig- 
nored the  history  of  the  Sandinistas  when  de- 
ciding the  future  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
The  real  origins  of  the  cun^ent  Sandinista 
regime  have  been  overiooked  in  the  zeal  to 
provide  a  better  future  for  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua. As  a  result,  the  Sandinistas  are  per- 
ceived by  some  as  the  best  hope  to  lead 
Nicaragua  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty  and 
oppression.  However,  just  a  basic  knowledge 
of  the  Sandinistas'  long  history  of  Marxist  ori- 
entation would  finally  rid  many  Americans  of 
the  these  delusions. 

It  would  be  surprising  for  many  people  to 
learn  that  the  Sandinista  movement  was  origi- 
nally formed  by  Carios  Fonesca  Amador  in  the 
eariy  1960's.  Mr.  Amador,  wfio  incidentally  re- 
ceived his  revolutionary  "training"  in  Moscow 
during  1958.  accepted  direction  from  none 
other  than  Fidel  Castro  as  to  the  political  con- 
viction and  leadership  of  the  infant  Sandinista 
movement.  They  were  undeniably  Marxists 
and  proud  of  it.  Yet.  when  the  opportunity  to 
receive  vital  aid  from  the  United  States  a'ose. 
the  Sandinistas  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
"nonaligned"  revolutionary  movement  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Carter  administration  fell  for  this 
maneuver  in  1978  and  many  Americans  have 
yet  to  realize  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues  to  open  their 
eyes  and  confront  the  truth.  The  great  Ameri- 
can propensity  is  to  taint  reality  in  the  hope  of 
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promoting  change.  This  is  our  greatest  weak- 
ness. And  today  it  is  being  exploited  by  those 
elements  that  are  dedicated  to  the  eliminatkjn 
of  freedom  arid  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  [December  17.  1987.  editk>n  of  the 
Washington  Times.  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  pro- 
vides an  excellent  insight  into  the  history  of 
the  Sandinistas.  The  article  is  titled  "Clearty 
Visible  Origins"  and  I  highly  recommend  it  to 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  are  truly  concerr>ed 
about  establishing  "real"  peace  in  Central 
America. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Dec.  17, 
1987] 

Clearly  Visible  Origins 
(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 
Several  weeks  ago,  I  was  talking  here  with 
Fausto  Amador,  brother  of  the  revered 
founder  of  the  Nicaraguan  Sandinistas, 
Carlos  Fonseca  Amador.  How.  I  asked  him, 
had  the  Sandinistas  really  been  formed  In 
the  early  1960s? 

"The  Cuban  ambassador  In  Nicaragua 
formed  the  Sandinistas. "  this  honest  man 
told  me  frankly.  "Every  single  Nicaraguan 
revolutionary  from  the  time  remembers  Am- 
bassador Qulntin  Pino  Machado  as  his 
mentor.  How  big  a  role  did  he  play? 

"Well,  the  Cubans  formed  the  Sandinista 
National  Liberation  Front.  They  construct- 
ed it;  they  chose  the  leadership. 

"At  that  time  my  brother  was  the  only 
one  fighting,  but  the  Cubans  never  liked 
him.  Fidel  Castro  was  trying  to  select  the 
person  who  represented  exactly  what  he 
was  tiiinking.  .  .  .  The  tactics  were  decided 
in  Cuba." 

The  conversation  with  Fausto  brought 
back  to  me  another  fascinating  conversation 
In  Honduras  a  year  ago  with  another  Nica- 
raguan, now  in  exile,  who  had  l)een  one  of 
the  original  Sandinista  leaders— one  so  high 
as  to  have  been  trained  In  Russia. 

"Many  l)elleve  we  were  driven  to  Marx- 
Ism,"  he  told  me  as  we  sat  In  his  office  In 
Tegucigalpa.  'That  was  not  true.  We  were 
Marxlst-Lenlnlsts  In  1960.  We  united  In 
Havana  to  discuss  this.  We  came  with  manu- 
als from  the  U.S.S.R.  The  schematic  of 
Marxism  was  an  obligatory  text  In  discus- 
sions. 

"In  1958,  Carlos  Fonseca  Amador  went  to 
Moscow.  He  was  a  complete  Stalinist.  All 
these  Marxist  leaders  had  a  messianic  voca- 
tion: they  were  Utopians.  They  were  fasci- 
nated with  magic  and  with  the  Idea  of 
power.  But  it  was  the  form  of  power  that 
fascinated  them,  rather  than  the  reality  or 
exercise  of  it  in  actually  creating  anything." 
The  alarming  headlines  atx>ut  the  Sandi- 
nistas this  week  should  remined  us  that  the 
information  is  all  there.  From  Carlos  Fon- 
seca Amador's  writing  in  the  1950s  on,  the 
Sandinistas  never  hid  what  they  were,  and 
they  had  a  full  18  months  axicr  they  took 
power  In  1979  to  'choose"  voluntarily  which 
way  they  wanted  to  go.  They  deliberately 
chose  militarism,  and  Marxism  gives  milita- 
rism Its  holy  excuse  in  today's  new"  revolu- 
tions. 

And  yet  it  is  profoundly  l>ewllderlng  that 
so  many  InteUlgent  people,  from  Speaker  of 
the  House  Jim  Wright  to  the  most  weU- 
meanlng  "peace"  groups,  choose  willfully  to 
exist  In  Ignorance  of  this  revealing  history 
of  the  Sandinistas  and  their  constantly  re- 
proven  intent. 

If  any  week  can  illustrate  what  the  Sandi- 
nistas really  are.  this  last  week  should  cer- 
tainly do  it.  Sandinista  hard-line  Defense 
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Minister  Humberto  Ortega  announced  in  a 
public  speech  that  they  were  going  to  form 
a  600,  )00-man  army,  that  Nicaragua  has 
hundr(  ds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  officers 
rained  in  the  East  Bloc;  and  that,  in 
evjnt  of  an  American  invasion,  the  San- 
would  regionalize  the  war  by 
other  things)  dropping  bombs  on 
s4me  Costa  Rica  that  spawned  the 
peace  plan. 
)f  this  supported  information  provid- 
Vashington  last  week  by  a  recent  top- 
icaraguan  defector,  Maj.  Roger  Mi- 
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If  onday.  Nicaraguan  President  Daniel 

had  slightly  modified  his  brother's 

and.  by  the  way.  also  canceled  the 

Rican-sponsored  "peace  talks"  with 

Co  itras  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

a  so  added  an  interesting  political  fact: 

the  hypothetical  case  that  the  Sandi- 

)  ront  lost  an  election,  the  Sandinista 
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'  An  opposition  party  could  govern 

it  respected  "the  established  power." 
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Amador,  who  lives  and  works  in 

development     in     democratic 

Rica,  added  something  else  to  his 

)  bout  his  brother  and  the  early  days. 

always  working  with  the  poor  trying 

organizations  and  co-ops  to  improve 

„.es  in  Nicaragua.  But  the  Sandinistas 

1  lot   interested  in  such  building,   he 

and  they  are  not  today. 

are  interested  in  playing  soldier.  Par 

.  ideology,  they  simply  love  strutting 

^.   military   uniform   on   the   world 

rhey  are  the  true  sons  of  the  hated 

_  they  "replaced."  Anastasio  Somoza. 
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'Marxist"  not  out  of  conviction, 
that  is  the  only  modem  ideolo- 
give    them— like    their    historical 
Pidel  Castro— military  power  for- 
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Thiiic,  just  think,  how  grand  it  will  be!  A 
-man  army,  and  all  that  powerful 
weaponry  and  planes  to  secure  you. 
cduntry  of  3  million,  the  Ortega  broth- 
wo  ild  have  half  the  men  of  the  country 
march  ng  and  parading  obediently  forever 
in  froqt  of  them  . 

glorious,  how  splendid  for  a  small, 
formerly  despised  country— and  the  special, 
delicio  us  joy  of  it  all  is  that  the  gringos  will 
really  choose  to  understand  the  San- 
experience. 


A  TIIIBUTE  TO  THE  WESTCHEST- 
VOLUNTEERS  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  [the  house  of  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1988 

Mr.  bioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  co(  gratulate  six  of  my  constituents  and 
groupi  selected  as  the  Westchester  Volun- 
teers )f  the  Year.  Through  their  efforts,  my 
districl  and  the  entire  Nation  are  being  im- 
prove< . 

Mar  /  different  organizations  are  Involved  in 
this  s(  irit  of  voluntarism.  These  groups  repre- 
sent Ifie  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor.  They 
have  I  willingness  to  help  others  and  there- 
fore felp  themselves  because  they  receive 
the  » tisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts 
will  b€  nefit  others. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Westchester  Volunteers  of  the  Year 
are: 

Volunteer  of  the  Year,  Gerald  Eisner; 

Group  Award,  John  King  and  Norma  Hill; 

Student  Award,  May  Huang; 

Retired  Citizens  Volunteer  Program  Award, 
Nannette  S.  Simons;  and 

Corporate  Award,  Ray  Francis. 

Agency  Award:  Compeer. 

They  have  volunteered  their  time  for  com- 
puter programming,  helping  the  sick,  organiz- 
ing helpful  clubs,  and  helping  the  homeless. 
Because  of  the  efforts  of  these  groups  the 
Volunteer  Service  Bureau  had  distinguished 
them  with  this  award. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  into  the  Record  state- 
ments which  detail  the  accomplishments  of 
these  groups  and  individuals. 

Volunteer  of  the  Year:  Using  his  extensive 
knowledge  in  computers,  Gerald  Eisner,  a  re- 
tired businessman  of  Scarsdale,  NY,  selflessly 
created  a  fundraising  database  for  Westchest- 
er Residential  Opportunities,  a  fully  automated 
system  for  use  in  information  and  referral  for 
Family  Information  and  Refen^a!  Services 
Team,  and  designed  a  complex  scheduling 
system  for  the  Greenburgh  Nature  Center. 
After  hundreds  of  hours  of  free  sen/ice, 
Gerald  Eisner  was  nominated  for  Volunteer  of 
the  Year  by  these  well-deserving,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 

Group  Award:  One  of  the  greatest  health 
concerns  of  our  country  today  is  AIDS.  The 
growing  scare  of  acquiring  this  fatal  disease 
makes  people  unwilling  to  help  the  affilicted 
for  fear  of  catching  the  disease.  John  King  of 
Yorktown  Heights,  NY,  and  Norma  Hill  of 
Armonk,  NY,  have  realized  the  risks,  but  work 
as  "buddies"  to  patients  with  AIDS  and  their 
families  and  were  Jiominaled  for  the  Group 
Award.  They  understand  the  disease  and  feel 
that  more  public  awareness  is  necessary. 
They  have  dedicated  over  35  hours  a  month 
working  with  the  victims,  and  have  piloted  an 
AIDS-awareness  group  at  the  Bedford  Hills 
Correctional  Facility,  raised  funds,  enhanced 
public  relations,  and  participated  in  the  Nation- 
al Names  Project  which  knits  panels  as  me- 
morials to  the  deceased. 

Student  Award:  One  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  our  Nation  is  its  schools. 
Schools  shape  the  future  of  our  country.  May 
Huang,  a  native  of  Taiwan  and  a  student  at 
Pace  University/Pleasantville,  has  involved 
herself  in  volunteer  work  in  her  school  and  the 
surrounding  community.  She  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Student  Award.  At  her  school 
she  revived  the  International  Student  Assoca- 
tion  to  promote  cross-cultural  understanding 
and  arranged  an  international  dinner.  She  also 
has  tutored  students  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics and  accounting.  This  fall,  Ms.  Huang 
took  leadership  of  the  Community  Services 
Committee  of  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation, which  places  students  in  major  com- 
munity sennce  projects  at  the  Ruth  Taylor  In- 
stitute, the  BIythedale  Children's  Hospital,  and 
the  Village  of  Ossining. 

Retired  Citizens  Volunteer  Program  Award: 
The  winner  of  the  Retired  Citizens  Volunteer 
Program  this  year  is  Mrs.  Nannette  S.  Simons 
of  Yonker,  NY.  At  85  years  of  age,  she  has 
devoted  most  of  her  life  to  making  the  life  of 
children  ar>d  adults  t)etter  throughout  West- 
chester.  Mrs.   Simons  became   part  of  the 
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newly  formed  Long  Term  Care  Ombudsman 
10  years  ago,  sponsored  by  the  Mental  Health 
Association,  and  thus  became  a  volunteer  om- 
budsman at  St.  Joseph  Nursing  Home  in  Yon- 
kers.  She  befriends  the  residents  and  helps 
the  nursing  staff  to  avoid  problems  and  situa- 
tions which  make  the  residents  uncomfortable. 
She  has  certainly  earned  the  respect  of 
eveyone  with  whom  she  has  worked. 

Corporate  Award:  Taking  time  from  his  de- 
manding job,  Ray  Francis  has  won  the  Corpo- 
rate Award.  As  a  member  of  the  Corporate 
Outreach  Club,  Mr.  Francis  has  coordinated 
events  benefiting  the  homeless,  senior  citi- 
zens, and  handicapped  children  of  Westchest- 
er. Along  with  his  involvement  in  the  PTA,  the 
Arthritis  Foundation,  and  many  church  func- 
tions, Mr.  Francis  arranges  food  and  blood 
drives  to  help  the  needy.  He  is  also  team  co- 
ordinator for  the  March  of  Dimes/Walkathon 
for  Citicorp.  Mr.  Francis  wants  to  pass  alorvg 
this  spirit  of  volunteerism,  so  he  involves  his 
two  children  in  all  his  acitivities  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Agency  Award:  Compeer,  winner  of  the 
Agency  Award,  is  alleviating  the  pain  of  the 
mentally  ill  by  providing  community  support. 
Starting  in  November  of  1986,  Compeer  has 
matched  patients  with  volunteers  from  the 
professional  worid.  The  volunteers  spend  a 
minimum  of  1  hour  a  week  for  at  least  1  year 
and  create  one  to  one  friendships  that  will 
brighten  the  patients'  lives  by  such  simple 
means  as  taking  a  walk  or  going  out  for 
coffee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to  re- 
state again  how  proud  I  am  to  have  these 
people  in  my  district.  I  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
volunteerism  stays  alive  because  it  is  people 
like  these  recipients  of  Volunteer  Service 
Awards  that  truly  represent  America. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BOY  SCOUT  TROOP 
102 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1988 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Boy  Scout 
Troop  102  of  Naugatuck,  CT.  On  April  24,  this 
group  of  fine  young  men  celebrated  its  75th 
anniversary  as  a  troop.  This  is  truly  an  occa- 
sion to  celebrate. 

The  Scouts  of  Troop  102,  both  past  and 
present,  have  made  countless  contributions  to 
their  Nation,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
their  communities.  The  lessons  of  citizenship 
and  leadership  learned  through  Scouting  have 
given  the  young  men  of  Troop  102  the 
strength  of  character  needed  in  today's  chal- 
lenging worid.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
this  troop  will  continue  to  be  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  all  the  good  attributes  for  which  Scout- 
ing stands  and  a  vital  force  for  positive 
change  in  the  community. 

Today,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  congratulating  Troop  102  for  an  outstanding 
job  over  the  past  75  years.  I  encourage  them 
to  continue  to  be  a  model  and  testament  for 
the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  years  ahead,  and  wish 


them  many  more  happy  and  successful  years 
of  Scouting. 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE- 
STATEMENT  OP  HOLOCAUST 
SURVIVOR  BENJAMIN  MEED 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  14  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  held  its 
annual  "Days  of  Remembrance  Commemora- 
tion" here  in  Washington.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers on  that  occasion  was  my  dear  friend  Ben- 
jamin Meed,  the  cochairman  of  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Mr. 
Meed  is  also  president  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Resistance  Organization,  which  marks  its  25th 
anniversary  this  year. 

Benjamin  Meed's  remari<s  on  that  occasion 
were  most  thoughtful  and  sobering.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  those  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress: 
Remarks  by  Benjamin  Meed,  Cochairman 
Pifty  five  years  ago  war  was  declared 
against  the  people  of  the  Book.  The  first 
flames  consumed  a  hall  of  democracy,  the 
Reichstag.  Immediately,  there  was  a  dicta- 
torship, but  the  dictator  assumed  power  le- 
gally, democratically.  He  swiftly  made  law 
the  servant  of  murder. 

Within  weeks,  there  were  again  flames. 
This  time,  they  consumed  the  great  works 
of  literature.  The  writing  of  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, the  creative  works  orartlsts  and 
anthropologists  were  reduced  to  ashes.  And 
with  it  was  consumed  the  genius  of  German 
and  European  culture  and  civilization. 

Pifty  years  ago,  again  there  were  flames. 
In  a  day  of  infamy,  popularly  known  as 
Krystallnacht,  but  truly  a  day  of  pogroms 
and  unspeakable  brutality,  synagogues  in  all 
of  Germany  and  Austria  were  burned,  the 
holy  letters  of  the  Bible  were  sent  up  in 
smoke,  Jews  were  harassed,  beaten  and  ar- 
rested and  God's  presence  could  not  be 
found  in  Berlin  or  Vienna.  Many  looked  on 
with  indifference  and  the  firefighters,  who 
were  called  to  the  scene  were  instructed  to 
protect  only  adjacent  buildings,  not  the 
Jewish  houses  of  worship  engulfed  in 
flames. 

Porty  five  years  ago  this  week,  again  there 
were  flames.  This  time  in  the  streets  of 
Warsaw,  the  city  of  my  birth.  I,  a  Jewish 
boy  posing  as  a  Christian,  remember  seeing 
those  flames  as  I  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ghetto  walls.  At  first,  the  flames  filled 
me  with  pride;  for  they  were  the  flames  of 
passionate  resistance,  of  Jewish  fighters 
standing  against  the  might  of  the  Nazi 
army.  But  soon  pride  gave  way  to  sadness 
and  anger.  Even  though  all  of  Jewish 
Warsaw  was  burning,  the  Nazis  could  not 
crush  Jewish  resistance  and  defiance.  In 
those  flames  more  than  1000  years  of 
Jewish  history  in  Poland  were  reduced  to 
smoldering  rubble.  How  can  I  ever  forget 
such  infernal  sights?  Where  was  humanity 
in  those  blackest  nights? 

And  throughout  the  years  of  the  Holo- 
caust, there  were  other  flames,  flames  from 
crematoriums  which  consumed  an  entire 
people;  flames  which  sought  to  erase  the 
memory  of  the  crimes  by  removing  all  traces 
of  the  dead.  Those  flames  consumed  even 
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more  than  the  culture  of  Germany,  even 
more  than  the  sacred  words  of  a  people, 
even  more  than  a  millennia  of  history— they 
consumed  a  long-cherished  conception  of 
governmental  morality,  the  very  idea  of  cul- 
ture and  history.  They  defiled  the  human 
image  and  desecrated  the  human  spirit. 

Today,  as  we  light  six  candles  In  memory 
of  the  millions  of  innocent  men,  women  and 
children,  we  know  that  fire  can  be  har- 
nessed for  Ught  and  warmth.  It  can  empow- 
er humanity  for  noble  deeds,  but  fires  can 
also  empower  evil  and  destroy  every  vestige 
of  humanity.  The  choice  of  the  noble  or  the 
evil  Is  ours  alone  to  make. 

Today  we  realize  anew  that  a  world  that  Is 
aflame  can  be  shrouded  in  darkness  and  a 
world  in  which  flames  of  memory  flicker 
can  shed  a  deep  and  lasting  illumination.  In 
a  time  beholden  to  the  vulgarities  of  might, 
we  must  kindle  the  light  of  eternal  memory 
and  conscience.  Let  us  remember  together. 

We  survivors  and  liberators  of  the  Holo- 
caust realize  that  now  time  is  our  enemy 
and  against  this  enemy  we  have  one 
weapon-memory,  each  year  there  are  fewer 
of  us  left  to  bear  personal  witness  and  that 
is  why  these  ceremonies  take  on  such  mean- 
ing and  are  so  filed  with  purpose,  we  must 
sensitize  our  nation  and  the  world  to  the 
sounds  of  krlstallnacht  so  that  future  gen- 
erations may  reconstruct  that  event  and 
learn  from  It. 

We  have  asked  six  people  who  were  in 
Germany  and  Austria  during  that  awful 
night  to  light  the  candles  today,  for  them 
the  night  is  not  distant,  but  as  close  as  yes- 
terday. Por  them,  the  memories,  which  can 
never  fade,  are  Imprinted  forever. 

Think,  as  the  candles  are  lit.  that  each  of 
the  lighters  represents  a  million  people  who 
died,  and  pray  that  their  memory  will 
remain  with  us  through  all  the  days  of  our 
lives  so  that  our  resolve  to  be  free  may 
never  die.  pray  that  justice  and  racial  equal- 
ity will  be  the  living  legacy  of  those  who 
perished. 
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wrote  songs  for  David  Ruffin  and  ttie  Staple 
Sisters. 

Miss  Franklin  travelled  as  a  background 
singer  with  her  sister  Aretha,  and  was  fea- 
tured in  many  of  her  records  and  the  film, 
"Blues  Brott)ers".  In  thie  1970's,  Miss  Franklin 
turned  her  attention  to  education,  receiving 
her  assistant  recording  engineer's  license. 
She  had  hoped  to  establish  an  entertainment 
law  firm  to  assist  young  artists  wtio  found 
themselves  strapped  for  years  to  unfavorable 
contracts.  She  taught  business  law  and  music 
composition  at  her  alma  mater,  Northwestern 
High  School,  and  one  week  before  her  death, 
she  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
Music  from  Marygrove  College  in  a  special 
bedside  ceremony.  The  president  of  ttie  col- 
lege officiated  and  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address.  Modem  music,  her  family, 
friends,  students  and  the  Detroit  community 
will  feel  the  loss  of  the  untimely  passing  of 
this  remarkable  woman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  K.  UMPHREY 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAROLYN  ANN 
FRANKLIN 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  popular  Ameri- 
can music  has  lost  a  gifted  talent  in  Carolyn 
Franklin  who  succumbed  to  cancer  April  25  at 
the  age  of  43.  The  youngest  of  an  extraordi- 
nary musical  family  that  includes  her  sister, 
Aretha  Franklin,  Carolyn  was  driven  to  ex- 
press her  talent  at  an  early  age.  As  a  teen- 
ager she  formed  a  singing  group  that  featured 
many  members  of  the  youth  choir  at  Detroit's 
New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  where  her  father 
was  pastor.  Like  her  sisters,  she  evolved  from 
singing  gospel  to  popular  music.  Although  a 
petite  person,  she  had  a  powerful  voice,  much 
like  Aretha.  She  is  best  known  to  wide  audi- 
ences for  her  career  as  a  composer  which 
she  embari<ed  upon  at  age  16  when  she  did 
her  first  commercial  wori<  for  singer  Uoyd 
Price.  Some  of  her  arrangements  include 
Aretha's  popular  hits,  "Baby.  Baby,  Baby", 
"Ain't  No  Way",  "Angel",  "Without  Love".  In 
addition  she  composed  the  Janice  Joplin  hit, 
"Take  Another  Piece  of  my  Heart",  first  made 
popular  by  sister,   Erma  Franklin,  and   she 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1988 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  a  great  American.  Jack 
K.  Umphrey,  who  will  retire  on  May  1,  1988, 
with  over  46  years  of  Federal  experience. 

Jack  has  a  record  of  dedication  to  this 
Nation  that  allows  me  to  call  him  a  great 
American  without  hesitation.  His  service 
began  in  1942  when  he  entered  the  Army  Air 
Corps  as  an  aviation  cadet.  Upon  completion 
of  flying  school,  he  sen/ed  a  comtjat  tour  in 
England  as  a  B-24  standardization  pilot  and  a 
B-25  instructor  pilot. 

Following  Worid  War  II,  Jack  entered  the 
comptroller  career  field  and  served  in  a  variety 
of  positions,  including  statistical  services, 
management  analysis,  cost  analysis,  budget, 
and  financial  services.  He  retired  from  military 
service  in  1964  as  the  chief  of  cost  analysis  at 
Headquarters  SUategic  Air  Command.  While  in 
the  military,  his  awards  included  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  with  oak  leaf  cluster. 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  Air  Medal  with  three  oak 
leaf  clusters,  and  Air  Force  and  Army  Com- 
mendation Medals. 

Upon  retirement  from  the  Air  Force,  Jack 
continued  Government  service  by  joining  the 
Directorate  of  Budget  at  Air  Force  Headquar- 
ters in  the  Pentagon.  He  has  steadily  worthed 
his  way  up  the  organization  ladder  until  he 
was  selected  as  the  first  civilian  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  Budget  for  the  Air  Force  in  1981.  Jack's 
civilian  awards  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
here  but  I  would  like  to  highlight  the  fact  that 
he  was  recently  presented  the  highest  award 
for  Federal  service— the  Presidential  Distin- 
guished Executive  Rank  Award— by  President 
Reagan  in  a  White  House  cerenrrony. 

I  also  wish  to  applaud  the  distinguished  ac- 
complishments of  Jack  Umphrey.  He  has 
served  his  country  well. 

I  know  that  his  many  friends  join  me  in  ex- 
tending sincere  and  heartfelt  wishes  for  a 
long,  prosperous,  healthy,  and  rewarding  re- 
tirement. 
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nity  to  commend  Lynne  Durham  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  express,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
residents  of  the  future  new  State,  our  heartfelt 
appreciation. 


OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
■  VS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

F^AUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  my  col- 
attention  the  important  role  played  by 
Virginia  woman  in  a  campaign  dear  to 
t— the  push  to  make  the  District  of 
America's  51  st  State. 
Durham  is  only  one  of  the  thousands 
who  have  devoted  their  time  to 
statehood  for  the  District  into  a  reality, 
others,  she  has  devoted  her  week- 
evenings  to  our  battle  to  end  the 
of  taxation  without  representation  for 
,000   residents   of   the    District.    But 
ook  her  efforts  one  step  further  than 
ind  it  is  for  this  action  that  I  wish  to 

her  today, 
summer,  the  D.C.  Statehood  Coalition, 
I  am  a  cochair,  decided  the  time  had 
find  ttie  world's  largest  51 -star  flag. 
!  pend  many  hours  on  the  phone,  trying 
someone  who  could  sew  such  a  flag, 
the  time  for  displaying  the  flag  during 
s  Flag  Day  festivities  drew  closer, 
unable  to  locate  someone  who  could 
ob  in  time  for  the  event.  So  Lynne  de- 
take  on  the  job  herself, 
other  young  women  of  her  age  were 
dates  or  enjoying  the  warm  summer 
Lynne  spent  her  evenings  at  home, 
hoop  in  hand,  sewing  the  stars  on 
flag  that  took  up  her  entire  living 
Each  set  of  stars  had  to  be  sewn 
precisely  front  to  back  so  the  flag 
viewed  from  both  sides.  With  the 
of  the  event  upon  her  and  the  flag 
finished,  she  spent  her  entire  Satur- 
the  project,  staying  up  until  3  a.m.  to 
handiwork.  She  was  up  at  8  o'clock 
morning  to  bring  the  flag  to  the  all- 
we  held  at  Anacostia  Park— a  rally 
she  attended  until  the  early  evening 
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Lynnfe's  51 -star  flag  was  viewed  by  the 
thousai  ids  of  people  who  attended  the  event 
in  Anacostia  Park,  and  featured  in  news  cov- 
)n  local  television  stations,  the  Wash- 
Post,  and  Washington  Times.  But  this 
the  extent  of  the  impact  her  work  had. 
news  story  of  the  world's  largest  51 -star 
wj  s  picked  up  by  the  national  wire  serv- 
s<  I  that  millions  of  Americans  read  about 
Dt!  itrict's  struggle  for  statehood — all  be- 
>ne  young  woman  devoted  her  time  to 
a  task  many  called  impossible  into  a 


grew  up  and  went  to  college  in  Ohio, 

lived  in  northern  Virginia  since  arriv- 

he  Washington  area  2  years  ago.  But 

taken  the  struggle  to  make  the  Dis- 

ColumtMa  the  51st  State  of  New  Co- 

as  her  own.  For  her  ingenuity  and  de- 

and  as  a  symbol  for  all  those  young 

who  have  sacrificed  their  spare  time 

.  statehood,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 


PROJECT  CHILDREN 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
conflict  in  those  six  of  the  divided  Irish  Prov- 
ince of  Ulster's  nine  counties  known  as  North- 
ern Ireland  has  been  a  matter  of  ongoing  con- 
cern to  many  Members  of  this  House.  As  in  all 
wars,  those  who  suffer  most  in  this  latest 
phase  of  the  centuries-old  Anglo-Irish  conflict 
are  the  children.  Children  in  war  are  deprived 
of  part  or  all  of  their  childhood  and  subjected 
to  unreasonable  physical  and  psychological 
strain. 

When,  after  5  years  of  war  in  the  present 
troubles  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  end  in  sight,  two  New  York  City  po- 
licemen, Denis  and  Patrick  Mulcahy,  decided 
that  something  had  to  be  done  to  help  the 
children,  to  take  them  out  of  the  environment 
of  war  and  give  them  a  meaningful  experience 
of  peace  in  a  pluralist  society.  That  year  the 
Mulcahy's  and  a  few  friends  started  Project 
Children;  they  raised  $1,800  and  brought  out 
six  children  to  a  peaceful  summer  in  the 
United  States.  As  one  would  hope,  where 
good  ideas  are  concerned  it  worked.  In  fact  it 
worked  so  well  that  when  the  Mulcahy's  de- 
cided to  bring  out  more  children  in  1976,  they 
found  that  more  American  families  had  rallied 
to  their  cause.  In  1988  some  735  Irish  chil- 
dren will  be  brought  out  to  the  relative  peace 
and  safety  of  an  American  children's  summer 
to  stay  with  a  like  number  of  American  fami- 
lies. 

One  feature  of  this  program  is  that  Project 
Children  cherishes  all  children  of  the  Nation 
equally.  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  children 
benefit  from  this  program.  On  the  American 
side,  while  there  are  many  Irish-American  fam- 
ilies involved,  there  are  also  a  great  many 
American  families,  who  are  not  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion yet  have  opened  their  homes  for  these 
children  of  such  an  unhappy  war. 

The  14th  annual  Project  Children  dinner- 
dance  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  30, 
1 988,  at  the  Yonkers  Raceway.  Dr.  Frank  Holt 
of  the  Gaelic  League  again  will  be  the  master 
of  ceremonies;  there  will  be  a  capacity  crowd 
in  excess  of  700  people  as  in  previous  years 
Project  Children  is  funded  entirely  by  private 
subscription.  What  will  be  different  this  year  is 
that  there  are  two  very  special  honorees.  The 
two  guests  of  horror  are  John  Cheevers  and 
Kevin  Brady,  two  of  the  original  group  of  six 
children  brought  out  by  Project  Children  in 
19751  John  Cheevers,  a  Protestant,  is  visiting 
from  Belfast,  and  Kevin  Brady,  a  Catholic,  is  a 
senior  at  Mercy  College  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  NY. 
Both  boys,  who  otherwise  might  never  have 
met,  lived  with  the  Hofmann  family  of  Green- 
wood Lake,  NY:  theirs  is  a  lasting  friendship 
between  two  Irishmen  who  were  able  to  dis- 
cover that  they  had  more  in  common  than  the 
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differences  fostered  by  an  alien  government  in 
the  past. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at 
Dromantine  College  near  Newry  in  County 
Down  last  August  18  as  Denis  and  Pat  Mul- 
cahy were  presented  with  Papal  honors  recog- 
nizing their  contribution  to  peace  and  brother- 
hood as  well  as  their  magnificent  example  of 
Christian  charity  through  Project  Children.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Father  Charles  Val- 
leley  representing  Tomas  Cardinal  O  Fiaich, 
Archbishiop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  all  Ire- 
land. In  fact,  we  met  with  the  Cardinal  the 
next  day  in  Armagh,  at  which  time  he  again 
emphasized  the  importance  of  programs  like 
Project  Children  for  the  future  or  peace  with 
justice  for  all  Ireland. 

While  at  Dromantine,  I  was  able  to  witness 
some  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Project  Chil- 
dren as  I  spoke  with  the  children,  their  fami- 
lies and  friends.  I  remember  with  particular 
fondness  the  hospitality  of  Father  Bill  Foley 
and  the  Society  for  African  Missions,  of 
Eugene  Markey  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Newry,  of 
Seamus  McCormick  of  Newry  and  U.S.  Consul 
Gen.  Robert  Meyer.  The  spontaneous  enthusi- 
asm of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
faiths  was  most  genuine  and  spoke  volumes.  I 
also  discovered  that  in  County  Down,  as  in 
Dublin,  the  English  and  Irish  languages  coex- 
ist as  living  languages  just  as  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  faiths  can  also  coexist  peacefully 
whenever  peace  is  given  a  chance. 

Project  Children  is  the  dream  of  two  Ameri- 
can citizens,  natives  of  Meelin,  County  Cork  in 
the  Province  of  Munster,  men  who  could  not 
ignore  the  tragedy  in  a  troubled  part  of  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  part  of  their  native  Ireland. 
This  dream  is  a  reality  today  because  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  all  backgrounds  have 
joined  with  them  in  a  magnificent  act  of  caring 
about  the  little  children,  the  least  of  our  breth- 
ren. Today  Denis  Mulcahy,  a  veteran  detective 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
Bomb  Squad,  continues  to  devote  his  time 
and  energies  to  Project  Children,  assisted  by 
capable  volunteers  such  as  Birdie  O'Neill  of 
Greenwood  Lake.  Patrick  Mulcahy  has  retired 
home  to  Cork  where  he  too  continues  to  work 
on  Project  Children  with  volunteers  of  all 
faiths  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Project  Children  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  can  tje  accomplished  by  private  chari- 
table initiative  to  meet  very  real  human  needs. 
I  commend  to  this  House  the  example  of 
Denis  and  Patrick  Mulcahy  and  the  many  vol- 
unteers and  supporters  of  Project  Children, 
and  I  ask  that  means  be  found  to  eliminate 
the  troubles  which  make  necessary  such  ef- 
forts. 


COMMENDING  DONALD  BIT  .LET 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  Donald  Billet,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Dover,  PA. 

Mr.  Billet  recently  joined  the  Peace  Corps, 
arnj  is  currently  serving  in  Guatemala.  Being  a 
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specialist  in  animal  husbandry,  Billet  is  using 
his  skills  to  help  the  people  of  Guatemala  im- 
prove their  livestock  production.  He  is  helping 
that  country  raise  better  cows  and  pigs,  chick- 
ens and  goats— all  of  which  are  vital  to  Guate- 
mala's agricultural  community. 

Donald  Billet's  heart,  as  he  says,  is  "in 
farming,"  because  he  feels  that  people  can  be 
happiest  with  simple  pleasures  such  as  good 
food  and  family  with  whom  to  share  it.  Billet 
proved  the  strength  of  his  convictions  when 
he  gave  up  his  well-paying  job  at  a  laboratory 
in  Philadelphia  to  join  the  Peace  Corps,  where 
he  now  earns  $24  per  month.  Along  with  con- 
tinuing his  farming  career,  Billet  hopes  to 
become  a  missionary. 

I  commend  Donald  Billet  for  using  his  skills 
and  good  fortune  to  help  people  who  are  not 
as  well  off.  Although  his  highest  reward  is  the 
gratitude  of  the  Guatemalan  people,  a  man 
who  is  so  giving  of  himself  deserves  recogni- 
tion for  his  service.  I  am  proud  to  recognize 
this  valuable  citizen  of  Pennsylvania's  19th 
District. 


G.D.  SEARLE  AND  THE  PATIENTS 
IN  NEED  PROGRAM 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOVER 

OF  BIARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this  month 
G.D.  Searie  &  Co.  announced  that  it  would  be 
providing  its  entire  line  of  prescription  cardio- 
vascular medications  free  of  charge  to  those 
citizens  who  cannot  afford  them  and  are 
either  uninsured  or  not  qualified  for  Medicaid. 

I  am  particularty  interested  in  the  expansion 
of  G.D.  Searie's  Patients  in  Need  Program  be- 
cause of  one  of  the  facilities  which  was  pre- 
sented with  a  $100,000  redemption  certificate 
is  the  Cora  B.  Wood  Senior  Center  in  Brent- 
wood, MD. 

Clearly  Searie's  program  will  mean  im- 
proved health  and  comfort  for  thousands  of 
less  fortunate  Americans.  The  Searie  leader- 
ship should  be  commended  for  this  compas- 
sionate program. 

The  following  article  from  the  Washington 
Times  of  April  7,  1988,  provides  additional  de- 
tails about  the  G.D.  Searie  Patients  in  Need 
Program: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  7,  1988] 

Pharmaceutical  Firm  Offers  Pree  Drugs 
TO  District  Needy 

(By  Joyce  Price) 

Low-incorae  District  residents  with  high 
blood  pressure  and  heart  disease,  who  lack 
health  insurance,  will  he  able  to  get  cardio- 
vascular drugs  free  under  a  program  being 
offered  by  the  S.D.  Searie  and  Co.  pharma- 
ceutical firm. 

The  program,  announced  yesterday  at  a 
news  conference  at  Howard  University  Hos- 
pital, will  make  Searie's  complete  line  of 
heart  disease  and  hypertensive  drugs  avail- 
able at  no  charge  to  uninsured  patients  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  medications  and  who 
do  not  qualify  for  Medicaid. 

Tom  Keller,  senior  group  product  director 
for  Searie,  said  the  nationwide  Searie  Pa- 
tients in  Need  Program  is  an  expansion  of  a 
pilot  program  begun  last  year  in  which  the 
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company  made  the  anti-hypertension  drug 
Calan  available  to  those  in  need. 

Under  the  expanded  program,  six  other 
drugs  for  cardiovascular  Illnesses— Calan 
SR,  Nitrodisc,  Norpace,  Norpace  OR,  Aldac- 
tazide,  and  Aldactone— also  will  be  available 
free.  "The  seven  drugs  in  question  make  up 
75  percent  of  our  sales,"  Mr.  Keller  said. 

Thousands  of  residents  could  benefit  from 
the  program,  city  health  officials  said.  Dr. 
Beverly  Coleman-MUler  oi  the  D.C.  Public 
Health  Commissioner's  Office  said  an  esti- 
mated 100.000  District  residents  lack  health 
insurance. 

Dr.  Marc  Rivo.  deputy  administrator  of 
preventive  health  services  for  the  District, 
said  cardiovascular  disease  and  stroke  are 
the  leading  causes  of  death  in  the  city,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  40  percent  of  all  deaths. 
"The  death  rate  for  blacks  in  the  District  is 
higher  than  that  of  whites,  and  cardiac  dis- 
eases account  for  the  largest  portion  of  the 
excess  black  deaths,"  he  said. 

A  survey  conducted  in  the  District  in  1985 
found  that  18  percent  of  those  polled  re- 
ported having  high  blood  pressure. 
"Twenty-three  percent  of  non-whites  sur- 
veyed said  they  were  hypertensive,  com- 
pared to  8  prcent  of  whites,"  Dr.  Rivo  said. 
"So  hypertension  is  three  times  more  preva- 
lent in  blacks  than  whites. " 

Dr.  Otelio  S.  Randall,  director  of  the  hy- 
pertension section  and  division  of  coronary 
diseases  at  Howard  Hospital,  said  many  per- 
sons in  the  District  need  medications  to 
manage  high  blood  pressure  or  angina  (car- 
diac-related chest  pain),  who  aren't  eligible 
for  public  assistance  but  who  can't  afford  to 
buy  medicines  on  their  own. 

Frequently  I  ask  patients  if  they  buy 
their  medicines."  he  said.  "If  they  say  yes.  I 
often  rethink  what  I'm  prescribing  and  go 
with  something  less  expensive.  This  pro- 
gram will  give  doctors  an  opportunity  to 
write  a  prescription  for  patients  without 
thinking  about  the  cost." 

A  one-month  supply  of  Calan,  which  Dr. 
Randall  said  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
drugs  for  treating  high  blood  pressure,  costs 
about  $25,  according  to  Mr.  Keller. 

Although  Searie  has  issued  some  income 
guidelines  in  connection  with  the  free  drug 
program,  physicians  will  have  the  final  say 
in  determining  a  patient's  eligibility,  Mr. 
Keller  said. 

If  a  doctor  decides  patients  qualify,  the 
doctor  will  write  the  patients  a  perscription 
for  one  of  the  Searie  medications  and  also 
give  them  a  prescription  redemption  certifi- 
cate. The  patients  take  the  prescription  and 
certificate  to  any  pharmacy  to  get  their 
medicine. 

"Searie  then  will  pay  the  pharmacy  its 
usual  and  customary  charge  for  the  drug 
provided,"  Mr.  Searie  said. 

Searie  officials  yesterday  presented  an  in- 
troductory donation  of  $100,000  in  prescrip- 
tion redemption  certificates  to  Howard  Hos- 
pital and  the  Cora  B.  Wood  Senior  Center. 
But  primary  care  physiologists  and  cardiolo- 
gists throughout  the  District  and  the  nation 
will  be  able  to  prescribe  drugs  under  the  Pa- 
tients in  Need  Program,  Mr.  Keller  said. 

He  was  unable  to  project  the  number  of 
free  drugs  that  will  be  dispensed  under  the 
program.  But  he  said  33.000  doses  of  Calan, 
representing  about  $4  million  in  medicines, 
were  given  out  under  the  pilot  program.  He 
said  there  is  no  financial  cap  on  the  expand- 
ed program,  being  offered  as  part  of  Searie's 
100th  anniversary.  The  program  will  be  of- 
fered indefinitely,  he  said. 
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CHILD  CARE  ACT 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  new  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1988 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  families, 
decisions  regarding  child  care  are  often  made 
by  the  mother.  As  over  half  of  the  women  em- 
ployed in  this  country  today  work  for  small 
businesses,  it  only  makes  sense  to  get  the 
small  business  community  involved  in  making 
responsible  child  care  available  to  the  workers 
they  employ.  And  that  is  why  I  am  a  sponsor 
of  the  Cooperative  Child  Care  Act  for  Respon- 
sible Efforts  [CCCARE]  bieing  introduced 
today  by  my  colleague,  Mrs.  Martin. 

While  many  large  companies  are  starting  to 
provide  child  care  services  to  their  workers, 
many  small  companies  cannot.  Much  as  they 
might  like  to  maintain  a  facility  to  provide  safe 
and  responsible  care  for  the  children  of  their 
employees,  they  are  unable  to  do  so.  They 
don't  have  the  work  force  or  budget  to  estat>- 
lish  a  child  care  center  on  their  own.  This  leg- 
islation would  give  these  small  businesses, 
whk:h  form  the  liackbone  of  our  society,  the 
help  and  guidance  they  need  to  devise  ways 
to  property  care  for  the  youngsters  of  their 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  New  Mexico,  close  to  80 
percent  of  all  businesses  have  nine  or  fewer 
employees.  This  legislation  would  allow  these 
small  companies  to  provide  a  critical  benefit 
that  will  help  them  to  retain  and  attract  top- 
notch  personnel.  Having  a  child  care  t>enefit 
available  would  also  help  these  small  compa- 
nies compete  with  big  corporations  for  the 
workers  with  families,  upon  their  retum  to  the 
work  force. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  need  for  responsible  chikJ 
care  for  our  youngsters,  is  to  allow  the  private 
sector  employers,  along  with  their  employees, 
to  develop  programs  suited  to  their  own  spe- 
cific needs.  The  approach  in  the  (XCARE  bill 
is  one  way  to  accomplish  this.  I  will  work  for 
its  consideration,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  sponsor  this  common  sense  ap- 
proach to  a  widespread  need. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LA  FE  CLINIC 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  CX)LEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  Centro 
de  Salud  Familiar  La  Fe  in  E!  Paso,  TX.  The 
history  of  La  Fe  Clink;  has  been  one  in  which 
its  supporters  and  directors  can  take  great 
satisfaction.  In  its  20  years  of  service,  La  Fe 
Clinic  has  gone  from  humble  beginnings  to  a 
beautiful  new  facility  on  Ochoa  Street,  in  the 
heart  of  the  area  it  serves. 

La  Fe  offers  comprehensive  primary  health 
care  ttiat  are  vital  to  the  residents  of  South  El 
Paso,  and  it  needs  our  support  more  now  than 
ever. 
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The  crisis  in  health  care  along  the  United 
States-K  lexico  border  is  upon  us,  and  commu- 
nity heath  centers  are  on  the  front  lines  of 
this  nev  sr-ending  struggle.  As  you  know,  the 
shortag<  of  indigent  care  providers  is  the  pri- 
mary he  ilth  care  problem  In  the  El  Paso  area. 
There  are  currently  only  a  few  facilities  that 
provide  Domprehensive  indigent  care  services 
in  my  cc  ngressional  district.  Preventive  care  is 
almost  r  onexisting  in  my  area.  Expanding  indi- 
gent anj  preventive  services  is  one  of  the 
most  urj  ent  items  for  my  district. 

Sever  il  months  back  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  view  1  short  videotape  about  the  establish- 
ment 0  Clinica  La  Fe  and  of  its  great 
progres!  in  our  community.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  indK  iduals  behind  the  operations  of  La  Fe, 
because  they  have  been  able  to  expand  the 
clinic's  !  iervices  and  serve  a  larger  number  of 
people  y  lith  limited  resources. 

All  of  us  along  the  border  are  aware  of  the 
multiplicty  of  factors  that  contribute  to  poor 
health  a  r>d  the  lack  of  access  to  health  care. 
Other  rjral,  border,  and  multiethnic  areas 
suffer  fr  )m  these  factors— proverty,  migration, 
multicull  jral  environments,  and  international 
differen(es  in  health  care  perspectives— but 
when  al  of  these  factors  are  present  at  one 
time,  thsy  create  a  unique  health  care  chal- 
lenge v^here  poor  health  and  access  to  care 
cannot  be  addressed  without  the  concerted 
effort  of  government  at  all  levels. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Commit  ee,  I  will  continue  to  fight  on  behalf  of 
commui  lity  health  care  centers  such  as 
Centre  'amillar  La  Fe. 

Mr.  S  >eaker,  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity tc  publicly  recognize  and  commend  the 
work  tfiat  all  the  individuals  associated  with 


Clinica 
thanks 
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cil  of  Overseers  as  well  as  the  assembly  of 
the  Domestic  Affairs  Division.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  UJA-Federation  Audit  Committee  and 
serves  on  the  Finance  Committee,  Administra- 
tive Budget  Subcommittee,  arwj  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee  Cabinet. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Laskawy  is  treasurer  of  the 
Jewish  Museum  and  former  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Dance  Theater  Foundation,  Inc. 
Previously,  he  was  associate  treasurer  and 
board  member  of  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Westchester  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children. 

Mr.  Laskawy  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  have  two 
children.  They  are  presently  living  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  the  town  of  Mamaroneck, 
NY. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
honor  Mr.  Laskawy  for  his  professional  stature 
and  commitment  to  community  causes.  He  is 
a  true  leader. 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  GREEK  ORTHODOX 
CHURCH  OP  ST.  LUKE 


Even  t)efore  I  was  sworn  into  the  100th 
Congress,  I  received  hundreds  of  letters  call- 
ing for  action  to  reduce  the  sources  of  acid 
rain.  Constituents  spoke  of  their  concern  for 
their  children's  health,  and  worried  that  our 
environment  was  being  poisoned.  They  also 
reflected  a  sense  of  frustration  that  Congress 
had  failed  to  pass  legislation  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  clear  that  Montgomery  County  resklents 
are  not  alone  in  their  concern.  From  the 
Northeast,  the  Midwest,  the  South,  and  the 
Far  West,  citizens  have  k)een  writing  to  their 
Representatives  to  express  their  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  issue. 

Yet  we  have  to  date  failed  to  come  to  a 
consensus  in  Congress  with  the  administration 
on  the  proper  course  to  take.  It  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  make  the  hard  decisions  now,  in 
the  100th  Congress,  and  pass  clean  air  legis- 
lation that  will  swiftly  phase  out  the  sources  of 
pollution.  As  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution,  let  us  make  sure  that  we 
take  steps  to  preserve  not  just  the  legacy  of 
the  Constitution,  but  the  legacy  of  our  land. 
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La    Fe    perform    here,    with    special 
and  appreciatkjn  to  La  Fe's  director. 


Pete  Di  arte.  La  Fe's  mission  will  and  must  go 
on.  anc  I  am  proud  that  our  community  has 
rallied  t  ehind  the  clinic  in  today  s  celebration 
of  Its  2(  th  anniversary. 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  St.  Luke  in  Broo- 
mall,  PA  on  its  25th  anniversary.  Since  its 
founding  in  1963,  the  parrish  of  St.  Luke  has 
acted  as  a  pillar  of  support  in  my  community, 
serving  as  a  source  of  strength  for  hundreds 
of  parishoners,  and  a  source  of  both  compas- 
sion and  assistance  for  the  needy. 

On  their  silver  jubilee,  the  parishoners  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  St  Luke  can 
be  proud  of  the  contributions  that  they  have 
made  to  the  community.  The  parish  of  St. 
Luke  has  set  a  fine  example  of  not  just  good- 
will, but  of  active  concern  for  the  needs  of 
others,  and  for  this  guidance  it  is  truly  desen/- 
ing  of  our  gratitude. 

While  congrat' ilating  the  parish  of  St.  Luke 
on  its  accomplishments  over  the  past  25 
years,  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  thanks 
for  their  dedication  that  I  am  certain  will  con- 
tinue over  the  next  25  years,  and  beyond. 


ACID  RAIN 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  PHILLIP  A. 
LASKAWY 

H<)N.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OK  NEW  YORK 

In  -^a  House  of  Representatives 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  (lloGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  join  Ihe  UJA-Federation  Accountants  Divi 

sion  in  lonoring  Philip  A.  Laskawy  for  his  pro-  ../vnr-i     » 

fession  U  achievements  and  his  dedication  to        HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 
the  wel  being  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Folio  ving  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Laskawy's  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Uaskawy,  who  is  vk;e  chairman  and  re- 
gional managing  partner  of  Ernst  &  Whinney, 
has  wcrked  for  the  firm  since  his  graduation 
from  t^  e  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1961.  Prior  to  assuming  his 
cun^ent  position  in  1985.  he  served  as  manag- 
ing par  ner  of  the  New  York  office,  regional  di- 
rector )f  personnel,  audit  partner,  audit  man- 
ager, a  yi  staff-senior  accountant. 

His  i  wolvement  with  UJA-Federation  places 
him  finnly  on  the  top  tier  of  leaders.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  position  on  their  accounts  division 
campagn  cabinet,  he  is  a  memt)er  of  the 
UJA-F(  ideration  Board  of  Directors  and  Coun- 
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OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  of  Canada's  visit  today  and  his 
remarks  to  Congress  on  acid  rain  are  a  vivid 
reminder  of  my  long-standing  commitment 
shared  by  my  Montgomery  County,  MD,  con- 
stituents to  passage  of  clean  air  legislation 
that  will  adequately  address  the  acid  rain 
problem.  I  had  worked  during  my  8  years  in 
the  Maryland  Legislature  on  the  problem,  and 
was  a  representative  of  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  on  a  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislators  which  studied 
acid  rain  and  its  effects  on  all  the  States. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF 
MIGDAL  OHR  ON  THEIR  18TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  Migdal  Ohr,  who  will  be  cele- 
brating their  18th  anniversary  with  a  gala 
dinner  on  May  1 . 

This  group  has  been  both  tireless  and  self- 
less in  its  support  of  Migdal  Ohr,  an  institution 
that  is  devoted  to  teaching  and  housing  over 
3,000  Sephardic  children  in  Migdal  HaEmek. 
Israel. 

Migdal  Ohr  was  founded  by  Rabbi  Gross- 
man, who  will  be  honored  with  the  first  Babba 
Salli  Award  at  the  dinner.  Rabbi  Grossman, 
known  as  the  Disco  Rabbi  for  his  habit  of  en- 
tering discos  to  find  children  for  his  programs, 
is  a  dedicated  and  caring  individual.  It  is  said 
that  the  children  of  Migdal  Ohr  cannot  sleep 
at  night  without  first  receiving  a  good  night 
kiss. 

The  American  Friends  of  Migdal  Ohr  are  the 
primary  financial  supporters  of  this  project  of 
love.  They  must  raise  nearty  $4  million  per 
year  to  continue  operating  Migdal  Ohr.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  all  of  those  participating  in 
this  year's  dinner.  Their  hard  work  should 
never  go  unrecognized. 


ARMUCHEE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  had 
the  honor  of  visiting  Armuchee  Baptist  Church 
on  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 


its  founding.  This  great  church  is  located  in 
Floyd  County,  GA,  and  was  established  April 
14.  1838. 

Armuchee  Baptist  Church  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  churches,  and  its  150  years  of 
service  have  been  mari^ed  by  outstanding 
leadership  and  commitment  to  high  Christian 
values.  Amiuchee  Baptist  Church  has  been  a 
respected  source  of  leadership  in  the  commu- 
nity and  throughout  the  county. 

This  church  has  been  led  by  many  distin- 
guished pastors,  deacons,  and  dedicated 
members.  The  current  pastor.  Rev.  Winston 
Barton,  has  been  with  the  church  for  13  years 
and  recently  announced  that  he  would  retire 
this  summer. 

The  fact  that  Armuchee  Baptist  Church  has 
prospered  and  grown  for  so  many  years  is  a 
tribute  to  the  commitment  of  its  members.  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  tjeen  able  to 
share  in  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary, 
and  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  many  more 
years  of  service  ahead  for  Armuchee  Baptist. 


DICK  CHENEY'S  PAPER  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT  OF 
COVERT  OPERATIONS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  asking 
that  we  publish  the  last  portion  of  Dick  Che- 
ney's paper  for  the  American  Bar  Association 
on  executive  and  legislative  roles  in  covert  op- 
erations. The  previous  two  installments  were 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  20  and  21. 

In  his  conclusion.  Congressman  Cheney, 
who  formeriy  served  as  President  Ford's 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff,  states  that  the 
cun-ent  procedures  for  handling  legislative-ex- 
ecutive disputes  over  covert  action  are  woe- 
fully inadequate.  He  proposes  an  alternative 
approach  which  departs  from  both  past  prac- 
tices and  the  proposed  48-hour  legislation. 
Before  voting  on  the  later,  I  believe  we  are 
obligated  to  study  his  seven  suggestions  as  a 
serious  alternative. 

Clarifying  Legislative  and  Executive 

Roles  in  Covert  Operations— Part  III 

(By  Dick  Cheney) 

UNDERLYING  ISSUE  SUBSTITUTION  FOR  PUBLIC 
DEBATE 

Underlying  the  dispute  over  notification  is 
a  more  basic  issue.  Congress  insists  on  noti- 
fication l)ecause  the  executive's  consulta- 
tions with  the  intelligence  committees  sub- 
stitute for  the  open  debate  and  deliberation 
available  in  other  policy  arenas.  The  com- 
mittees thus  serve  as  a  forum  for  mediating 
the  tension  between  the  Constitution's  two- 
side  concern  for  security  and  informed  con- 
sent. On  the  whole,  they  are  not  simply  bar- 
riers for  Presidents  to  overcome.  In  good 
times,  they  can  help  the  Presidents  build 
the  needed  political  support  for  operations 
when  the  normal  public  tools  for  building 
such  support  cannot  be  used. 

But  what  happens  when  there  is  no  con- 
sent? That  is,  what  if  the  committee,  or  a 
significant  proportion  of  its  meml)ers,  think 
a  particular  covert  operation  is  a  bad  idea. 
Sometimes,  the  committee  can  persuade  the 
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executive  branch  to  change  iU  mind.  But 
what  if  persuasion  does  not  work? 

One  answer  offered  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues is  that  no  covert  actions  should  be 
undertaken  unless  they  are  supported  by  a 
bipartisan  consensus.  It  sounds  good  to  say 
foreign  policy  should  be  bipartisan,  but  that 
Is  no  answer  to  actual  legislative-executive 
branch  conflicts.  The  fact  Is  that  we  only 
have  to  be  concerned  about  managing  con- 
flict when  there  is  no  consensus  about  what 
should  be  done.  Insisting  upon  consensus  as 
a  precondition  for  action  is  equivalent  to 
saying  the  President  should  not  act  in  the 
face  of  disagreement.  In  effect,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  taking  the  President's  power  and 
giving  it  to  Congress.  In  fact,  demanding 
consensus  could  be  worse  than  requiring  an 
up  or  down  vote.  If  taken  seriously,  the 
President   would   need   the   support    of    a 
super-majority    before    he    could    do    any 
thing.  A  consensus  requirement,  therefore, 
would  be  a  decision  rule  weighted  heavily 
toward   the   inaction   side   of   any   action- 
versus-inactlon  dispute.  In  the  real  world  of 
breaking  events,  it  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  inaction  is  a  form  of  action  or  decision. 
To  require  or  expect  a  consensus  before 
action,  in  other  words  is  only  one  possible 
answer  to  questions  that  should  be  articu- 
lated more  clearly  and  openly.  Some  of  the 
questions  are:  Who  should  hold  what  levers 
at  what  sUge  of  the  process?  Under  what 
political  and  legislative  conditions  should 
the  presumption  be  weighted  toward  the 
President  or  toward  Congress?  That  is.  what 
rules  should  decide  who  prevails  under  con- 
ditions of  stalemate  is  itself  a  form  of  deci- 
sion   that    has    policy    consequences?    In 
normal  policy  arenas.  Presidents  can  always 
consider  responding  to  stalemate  by  trying 
to  persuade  the  public.  For  covert  actions,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  decide  the  ground  rules 
under  which  public  debate  should  be  per- 
mitted or  required.  My  final  question  there- 
fore is.  under  what  conditions  should  Con- 
gress, on  its  own  initiative,  be  able  to  force  a 
debate  about  particular  covert  operations 
into  the  public  arena? 

The  current  procedures  for  handling  legis- 
lative-executive disputes  are  woefully  inad- 
equate, in  my  opinion.  As  the  situation  now 
stands,  congressional  opponents  of  a  par- 
ticular operation  have  two  courses  available 
to  them  If  quiet  persuasion  fails.  One  is  to 
leak.  That  method  is  criticized  by  everyone 
in  the  abstract,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  It 
happens.  My  colleague  Henry  Hyde  talked 
about  this  problem  earlier  today,  and  we  de- 
voted a  chapter  of  the  Iran-Contra  minority 
report  to  specific  examples  of  congressional 
leaks.'"  It  is  no  defense  on  this  issue  to  say 
the  executive  branch  leaks  too.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  executive  branch  does  not  tend  to 
leak  highly  compartmented  Information 
about  ongoing  operations.  Yes.  we  do  need 
to  have  a  tightening,  and  more  vigorous 
prosecution,  of  the  laws  governing  unau- 
thorized disclosures  of  classified  informa- 
tion by  executive  branch  personnel  and 
others.  But  the  fact  that  unauthorized  l)e- 
havior  occurs  in  the  executive  branch  does 
not  make  the  same  kind  of  unauthorized, 
unilateral  behavior  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress In  Interbranch  policy  conflicts. 
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The  other  method  currently  available  to 
Congress  is  a  fully  legitimate  one.  It  Is  to 
cut  off  funding  for  a  particular  operation  by 
adding  a  limitation  amendment  to  an  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  bill.  That  Is 
what  Congress  did  with  the  Clark  Amend- 
ment on  Angola  and  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment on  Nicaragua.  There  are  two  problems 
with  this  approach.  First,  the  Boland 
Amendment  was  a  very  smaU  part  of  a  more 
than  1.200  page  government-wide  continu- 
ing resolution.  In  order  to  veto  the  amend- 
ment, the  President  would  have  been  forced 
to  shut  down  the  whole  government  just 
three  weeks  l)ef  ore  an  election.  This  Increas- 
ingly used  procedure.  In  other  words.  Is 
meant  to.  and  does,  weaken  the  President's 
bargaining  power. 

The  second  problem  with  current  proce- 
dures has  to  do  with  who  makes  the  decision 
to  force  public  debate.  I  am  not  talking  here 
alx>ut  an  unauthorized  disclosure  by  a  single 
person,  but  a  decision  authorized  by  a  com- 
mittee majority  to  take  an  issue  to  the  full 
House  and  Senate  floor.  We  can  see  the 
same  problem  even  more  clearly  by  consid- 
ering a  bill  my  colleague  Lee  Hamilton  in- 
troduced in  the  99th  Congress,  H.R.  4976. 
That  bill  was  reported  favorably  in  1986. 
after  partisan  votes,  by  both  the  Intelli- 
gence and  Foreign  Affairs  committees  »<  and 
was  reintroduced  In  the  100th  Congress  by 
Rep.  Matt  McHugh  as  H.R.  3633. 

Under  the  Hamilton  bill,  the  President 
would  have  l)een  prevented  from  helping 
the  Angolan  resistance  unless  Congress  first 
held  a  public  debate  and  then  voted  to  sup- 
port such  aid.  The  biU  was  specific  to 
Angola,  but  Hamilton  made  it  clear  he  l)e- 
lieved  that  its  principles  about  public  de- 
bates and  votes  should  apply  to  all  covert 
actions  about  which  there  is  significant  con- 
troversy. Hamilton  thus  would  have  taken 
the  current  procedures  an  additional  step. 
Under  current  procedures,  the  Intelligence 
Committee  can  use  a  limitation  amendment 
to  insist  on  a  public  debate  and  vote  in  the 
first  budget  cycle  after  a  President  Initiates 
an  action.  Hamilton  thus  would  have  de- 
prived the  President  of  his  constitutional 
power  to  initiate  controversial  actions  by  de- 
manding a  public  debate  and  vote  before  the 
action  could  begin. 

The  problem  the  Hamilton  bill  shares 
with  the  typical  limitation  amendment  is 
that  they  both  combine  deliberation  by 
Congress  with  public  disclosure  and  debate. 
Unfortunately,  even  though  public  discus- 
sion may  seem  as  If  it  is  a  motherhood-and- 
apple-pie  issue,  it  is  not  neutral  with  respect 
to  policy  results.  Like  the  related  consensus 
requirement,  holding  a  public  debate  Is  in 
itself  a  decision  that  precludes  some  actions 
and  favors  others.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing a  public  debate  over  a  covert  operation 
is  an  oxymoron.  There  Is  no  way  to  debate 
an  operation  in  public  and  still  keep  It 
secret.  The  decision  to  debate,  therefore,  is 
the  same  as  a  decision  not  to  proceed  covert- 
ly. It  could  be  argued  that  controversial 


"  Report  0/  the  Congressional  Committees,  Inves- 
tigating the  Iran-contra  Affair.  Minority  Report, 
ch.  13.  pp.  575-79. 


«*  U.S  House  of  Representatives.  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  99th  Congress. 
2d  Session.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4976,  Re- 
quiring That  Any  United  States  Government  Sup- 
port For  MiliUry  or  ParamiliUry  Operations  in 
Angola  Be  Openly  Acknowledged  and  Publicly  De- 
bated. H.Rept.  99-508.  Part  I  (March  25.  1986):  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  99th  Congress.  2d  Session.  Report  tc  ac- 
company H.R.  4976,  Requiring  That  Any  United 
States  Goverrunent  Support  For  Military  or  Para- 
miliUry Operations  in  Angola  Be  Openly  Acknowl- 
edged and  Publicly  Debated.  H.Rept.  99-508.  Part 
U  (May  16.  1986). 
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should  not  be  conducted  In  secret, 
some  programs  cannot  be  conduct- 
any  other  way— for  example,  ones 
the  help  of  other  countries  and  in- 
whose    support    of    the    United 
;ould    be    dangerous    to    them    if 
an  operation  can  some- 
the  same  effect  as  killing  it. 

AW  ALTERNATIVE  APPROACH 

no  quarrel  with  the  idea  that  Con- 
y  vote  to  kill  an  operation  with 
disagrees.  I  have  a  real  problem, 
with  the  idea  that  any  group  of 
well  short  of  a  majority  of  both 
„,  can  force  an  operational  result  by 
ng  a  public  debate  and  vote.  There 
a  better  way  to  manage  legislative- 
conflicts, 
^-.rent  approach  certainly  does  have 
pioblems.  We  have  seen  that  it  too 
tateeds   frustration   and   mistrust   in 
legislative  and  executive  branches, 
of  deep  policy  conflict,  where 
.  considers  the  other's  policy  not 
but  potentially  disastrous,  frustra- 
mistrust  too  often  lead  each  side  to 
I  rules  or  engage  in  other  forms  of 
,    that  breed  further  mistrust,  poi- 
I  uture  attempts  at  interbranch  coop- 
I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  I  am 
.  about  a  one-sided  problem.  Con- 
„  every  reason  to  be  angry  about 
the  National  Security  Council  staff 
us    about    the    Contra    resupply 
]  Jut  the  President  has  just  as  much 
be  angry  about  the  way  the  Speak- 
the    Rules    Conmiittee    use    their 
,  power  to  delay,  prevent  or  struc- 
votes.  about  the  way  members  can 
,  decide  that  a  previously  covert 
is   ripe   for   public   debate,   and 
.  incessant  problem  of  leaks.  Each 
good  reason  to  think  the  other  has 
.„^_  to  a  breakdown  of  comity, 
we  need,  therefore,  is  a  modified  set 
that  will  permit  each  side  to 
the  other's  appropriate  constitu- 
,.j.  In  this  spirit.  I  offer  the  follow- 
framework  for  amending  the  Intelli- 
cjversight  Act. 

President  should  retain  the  consti- 

power  to  initiate  a  covert  action. 

some  Members  of  Congress  consider 

to  be  controversial.  This  prin- 

accepted  in  the  pending  48-hour  bill 
in   the   principle  underlying   the 
,„_..  bill. 

R  Kjuiring  notification  within  48  hours 
iccepted  in  general,  but  only  if  there 
scape  clause  for  the  President  to 
unilaterally  in  exceptional  clrcum- 


wmt 


_.  the  President  believes  that  ex- 
circumstances  require  him  not  to 
Congress  within  48  hours.  Congress 
..  to  follow  Lloyd  Cutler's  sugges- 
require  the  President  to  notify  the 
committees   of   the   fact   that 
^ow  exists  a  finding  whose  contents 
are  being  withheld. 
Congress  wants  to  consider  cutting 
_  for  a  particular  operation,  the  de- 
to  consider  this  option  should  not 
be  made  in  public.  Instead,  such  a 
should  be  offered  in  a  separate  bill 
all  identifying  information  in  a 
annex.  Such  a  bill  should  have 
access  to  the  House  and  Senate 
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(Alternative  to  4)  Congress  may  want  to 
continie  using  amendments  to  authoriza 
tions  a  nd  appropriations  bills  as  the  vehicles 
for  cutting  off  a  covert  operation.  I  would 
prefer  requiring  separate  bills,  but  this  may 
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be  a  necessary  political  compromise.  1 
firmly  believe,  however,  that  such  amend- 
ments should  not  be  allowed  in  continuing 
resolutions  unless  and  until  the  President  is 
given  an  item  veto.  In  addition,  any  limita- 
tion amendment  should  include  expedited 
procedures  to  guarantee  a  separate,  subse- 
quent, up  or  down  vote  on  the  same  oper- 
ation by  the  full  House  and  Senate.  In  all 
such  limitation  amendments,  subsequent 
bills,  and  accompanying  reports,  as  with  the 
separate  bills  described  in  (4)  above,  all 
identifying  information  should  appear  only 
in  a  classified  annex. 

(5)  Debate  by  the  full  House  and  Senate 
should  be  in  executive  session,  with  severe 
punishment  for  leaks.  I  would  be  willing  to 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  leaking  by  members 
of  Congress  and  staff  should  be  considered 
criminal.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Gravel  v.  U.S.  made  it  clear  that  the  Speech 
and  Debate  Clause  protects  members  of 
Congress  and  sUff  only  in  work  that  relates 
to  their  legislative  business."  I  would  argue 
that  because  all  legislative  business  under 
these  procedures  would  be  conducted  in 
secret,  there  would  be  no  defensible  legisla- 
tive reason  for  public  disclosure.  If  Members 
are  skittish  about  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause,  however.  I  would  pursue  expulsion 
and  findings  of  contempt  of  Congress 
against  members  or  staff  who  disclose.  In 
addition.  I  would  require  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate  to  open  debate  by  declaring  that 
the  House  or  Senate  is  in  executive  session 
to  discuss  sensitive  national  security  infor- 
mation, and  that  members  will  be  held  sub- 
ject to  prosecution,  contempt  proceedings, 
or  expulsion,  for  disclosure. 

(6)  If  the  President  vetoes  a  bill  that  cuts 
off  funds  for  a  covert  operation,  his  veto 
message  should  be  classified,  and  any  over- 
ride vote  should  take  place  in  an  executive 
session  governed  by  the  same  stringent  se- 
crecy rules  as  the  initial  debate. 

(7)  If  the  President  fails  to  muster  Con- 
gressional support  for  an  operation,  or  his 
veto  is  overridden,  it  then  will  be  up  to  the 
President  to  decide  whether  to  make  a 
public  case  for  the  operation.  If  the  Presi- 
dent decides  not  to  do  so,  all  of  the  preced- 
ing steps  will  remain  secret,  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  bound  by  the  result. 

I  believe  that  the  above  procedures  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  restoring  the  President's 
constitutional  role,  whUe  retaining  and  reaf- 
firming the  appropriate  sphere  for  Congres- 
sional action.  The  President  could  continue 
to  initiate  operations  and  Congress  could 
continue  to  terminate  extended  ones  of 
which  it  disapproves.  The  main  difference  is 
that  Congress  would  not  have  to  blow  an  op- 
eration's cover  by  deciding  to  debate  it. 
That  would  help  preserve  the  President's 
power  in  some  respects.  If  stringent  secrecy 
rules  were  properly  enforced,  however, 
these  procedures  could  also,  paradoxically, 
help  satisfy  Lee  Hamilton's  desire  to  see 
controversial  issues  more  widely  discussed 
within  Congress.  There  is  no  reason  deliver- 
ation  by  Congress  necessarily  has  to  mean 
public  disclosure. 

The  general  effect  of  these  procedures, 
however,  would  be  to  set  guidelines  to  re- 
place the  vague  notions  of  "controversy" 
and  "consensus."  Presidents  would  still  have 
to  maintain  significant  support  In  Congress 
to  continue  an  extended  operation  under 
the  cover  of  secrecy,  but  they  would  not 
have  to  maintain  the  super-majority  of  an 
overwhelming  consensus.  In  general,  Presl- 
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dents  would  be  limited  to  operations  that 
support  the  prevailing  conventional  wisdom 
about  the  nation's  policy  objectives.  If  the 
President  wanted  to  change  the  convention- 
al wisdom,  he  would  have  to  make  a  public 
case  for  his  position.  But  the  decision  to  go 
public  would  rest  with  the  person  who 
wants  to  take  action,  not  with  those  who 
want  to  stop  it.  The  President  has  a  duty  to 
persuade  the  public  when  he  wants  to  mar- 
shal support  for  a  new  policy  direction.  But 
the  President  also  should  have  the  discre- 
tion to  decide  that  a  particular  objective  is 
not  worth,  or  is  not  consistent  with,  such  an 
effort.  When  a  President  makes  the  latter 
decision.  Congress  has  the  duty  to  establish 
procedures  that  make  it  possible  for  the  two 
branches  to  proceed  cooperatively. 

Legislative-executive  relations  broke  down 
during  the  Iran-Contra  Aifair.  Congress 
made  the  President  pay  a  stiff  price  for  that 
breakdown,  and  the  President  has  taken 
several  Important  steps  to  Improve  proce- 
dures on  his  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Now.  we  ought  to  look  at  what  we  can  do  on 
our  end.  The  way  to  Improve  legislative-ex- 
ecutive relations  is  with  procedures  that  en- 
courage each  branch  to  respect  the  proper 
role  of  the  other.  Comity  comes  through 
hard  work  on  a  daily  basis.  But  the  first 
step  must  be  mutual  respect. 


»»  Gravel  v.  U.S.  408  U.S.  606  (1971). 


ANDREW  K.  SORDONI  III.  HON- 
ORED FOR  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  draw  your  attention  to  Mr.  Andres 
J.  Sordoni  III,  who  will  be  honored  tonight  by 
the  Greater  Wilkes-Barre  Society  of  Fellows 
and  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Wyoming  Valley  community. 

I  have  known  Andy  Sordoni  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  our  families  have  been  friends 
for  generations.  Although  he  easily  could  have 
relocated  his  very  successful  businesses  any- 
where in  the  country,  he  chose  to  remain  in 
his  native  Wyoming  Valley.  His  contributions 
to  the  community  are  so  completely  intenwo- 
ven  into  the  fabric  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  our  commu- 
nity without  him.  He  serves  as  president  of  the 
Sordoni  Foundation,  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion which  has  provided  countless  grants  for 
education,  health  care,  economic  develop- 
ment, social  services,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Mr.  Sordoni  is  a  director  and  past  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Business  and 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  for  Effective  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Pennsylvania  Business  Round- 
table.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Growth,  Geisinger-Wyoming  Valley 
Medical  Center,  Pennsylvania  Economy 
League,  and  the  public  television  station, 
WVIA  Channel  44.  By  supporting  economic 
development  efforts  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Sordoni  has  shown  the  kind  of  fore- 
sight and  enthusiasm  which  has  led  to  the 
current  economic  resurgence  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  C-Tec  Corp.  which  Mr.  Sordoni  chairs, 
is  a  leader  in  the  telecommunications  industry, 


as  well  as  cable  television,  information  serv- 
ices, consulting  engineering,  arwj  facilities 
management.  Mr.  Sordoni  is  also  chairman  of 
Sordoni  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Sordoni  Construc- 
tion Services,  Steriing  Industrial  Corp.,  and 
Whitman  Tower,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andrew  J.  Sordoni  III,  is  more 
than  a  pillar  of  the  community,  he  and  his 
family  are  the  foundation.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  friends  at  the  Greater  Wilkes-Ban^e  Society 
of  Fellows  and  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  in  honoring  Mr.  Sordoni  for  his  out- 
standing community  service. 


NO  VICTORY  THROUGH 
SURRENDER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  syndicated  col- 
umnist A.M.  Rosenthal  wrote  a  column  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Yorit  Times  of  Friday, 
April  22,  1988,  entitled  "No  Victory  Through 
Surrender."  In  his  column  Mr.  Rosenthal  re- 
marks that  Democratic  Presidential  candidate 
Jesse  Jackson  was  asked  on  the  campaign 
trail  in  New  York,  "since  it  is  so  obvious  that 
the  country  is  not  winning  the  war  against 
drugs,  why  not  try  legalization?"  Mr.  Jackson's 
response  was,  "you  do  not  win  a  war  by  sur- 
render." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jesse  Jackson  deserves  credit 
for  elevating  the  issue  of  drug  abuse  to  the 
forefront  of  this  year's  political  campaign. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  his  editorial  marshals  the 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  legalization, 
namely  that: 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
forced  to  break  the  law  because  society  re- 
jects their  particular  narcotic  of  choice 
while  accepting  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  law  en- 
forcement are  wasted  and  could  be  used  for 
anti-drug  education.  Legalization  would  take 
the  profit  out  of  the  drug  trade,  eliminate 
the  corruption,  bring  a  fortune  In  taxes.  Le- 
galization would  not  end  drug  abuse  but 
woulc".  allow  us  to  deal  honestly  and  openly 
with  a  social  disease,  as  we  do  with  alcohol- 
Ism  or  tobacco  addiction,  which  cause  far 
more  deaths  than  do  cocaine  or  heroin. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  says: 

There  Is  some  truth  In  most  of  the  points, 
but  when  you  put  them  all  together  as  an 
argument  for  legalization,  the  whole  struc- 
ture collapses.  Alcoholism  and  tobacco  ad- 
diction are  indeed  greater  causes  of  death 
than  heroin  or  coke.  But  the  reason  is  that 
far  more  people  get  drunk  or  cough  their 
lungs  out  than  use  hard  drugs. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  asks: 

How  can  we  continue  to  fight  against  alco- 
holism and  tobacco  addiction  effectively  if 
we  suddenly  say  that  other  drugs— even 
more  dangerous— should  also  be  made  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  Rosenthal  concludes  his  article  by 
saying. 

It  Is  insensitive  almost  to  vulgarity  to 
argue  for  the  legalization  of  drugs  that  can 
rapidly  damage  or  destroy  self-respect, 
values,  the  very  minds  of  human  being  *  •  • 
I  have  received  many  letters  arguing  for  le- 
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gallzatlon  but  none  from  a  person  who  ever 
loved  a  junkie  and  not  one  from  the  parent 
of  a  crack  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  editorial  by  A.M. 
Rosenthal  entitled  "No  Victory  Through  Sur- 
render" be  inserted  into  the  (Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12, 1988] 
No  Victory  Through  StnutENDERs 
(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 
On  the  day   before   the   primary,   Jesse 
Jackson    was    winding    up    an    appearance 
before  one  of  New  York's  more  Influential 
audiences— 1,300  business  people,  academics, 
social  workers  and  politicians,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Association  for  a  Better  New 
York. 

When  it  was  almost  over,  somebody  stood 
up  and  asked  an  important,  plain  and 
straightforward  question  of  the  candidate 
who  has  made  drugs  a  major  political  Issue: 
Since  it  is  so  obvious  that  the  country  is  not 
wlimlng  the  war  against  drugs,  why  not  try 
legalization? 

Mr.  Jackson's  answer  was  just  as  simple 
and  direct  as  the  question:  You  do  not  win  a 
war  by  surrendering. 

That  win  not  stop  the  debate,  of  course. 
The  worse  the  casualties  In  destroyed  lives, 
the  more  the  gang  murders,  the  deeper  and 
dirtier  the  flow  of  corrupting  drug  money 
Into  governments,  the  more  often  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  about  drug  legalization. 

I  assume  that  everybody  who  writes  about 
drug  abuse  as  a  national  crisis  gets  letters, 
as  I  do.  from  thoughtful  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  who  believe  legaliza- 
tion in  one  form  or  smother  is  the  right 
answer.  The  supporters  of  legalization  cross 
political  lines  left  and  right. 
This  Is  the  gist  of  their  argument: 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
forced  to  break  the  law  because  society  re- 
jects their  particular  narcotic  of  choice 
while  accepting  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  law  en- 
forcement are  wasted  and  could  be  used  for 
antidrug  education.  Legalization  would  take 
the  profit  out  of  the  drug  trade,  eliminate 
the  corruption,  bring  a  fortune  in  taxes.  Le- 
galization would  not  end  drug  abuse  but 
would  allow  us  to  deal  honestly  and  openly 
with  a  social  disease,  as  we  do  with  alcohol- 
Ism  or  tobacco  addiction,  which  cause  far 
more  deaths  than  do  cocaine  or  heroin. 

There  is  some  truth  in  most  of  the  points, 
but  when  you  put  them  all  together  as  an 
argument  for  legalization,  the  whole  struc- 
ture collapses.  The  reason  is  that  mythology 
and  unreality  outweigh  the  kernels  of  truth. 
And  the  underlying  philosophy  is  not  exact- 
ly clvlcally  Inspiring:  Look,  narcotics  are  ter- 
rible, but  we  are  not  getting  anywhere  fight- 
ing, so  why  not  just  give  in  and  make  them 
legal? 

Alcoholism  and  tobacco  addiction  are 
Indeed  greater  causes  of  death  than  heroin 
or  coke.  But  the  reason  Is  that  far  more 
people  get  drunk  or  cough  their  lungs  out 
than  use  "hsu-d  drugs." 

But  just  give  us  time  and  legalization; 
pretty  soon  coke  and  heroin  may  kill  just  as 
many  Americans.  That's  a  peculiar  objec- 
tive, at  exactly  the  time  when  this  country 
Is  finally  realizing  the  horrors  of  tobacco 
and  alcoholism 

Fight  against  two  drugs  by  legalizing 
others?  How  can  we  continue  to  fight 
against  alcoholism  and  tobacco  addiction  ef- 
fectively If  we  suddenly  say  that  other 
drugs— even  more  dangerous— should  also  be 
made  available? 
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If  you  find  your  children  drinking  or 
smoking,  you  may  have  time  to  argue  or 
frighten  them  out  of  it.  Crack  children  get 
lost  very,  very  fast.  In  worlds  of  damaged 
minds  where  parents  cannot  follow. 

The  Idea  that  legalization  would  take  the 
profit  out  of  drug  crime  by  driving  down 
prices,  thus  persuading  pushers  of  the  vir- 
tues of  honest  labor.  Is  a  socially  deluding 
fantasy.  Right  now,  you  can  get  all  the 
crack  you  want  In  New  York  for  $3  to  $5  a 
vial,  a  good  enough  price  so  that  the  hard- 
working mass-marketers  of  the  poison  can 
earn  millions  a  week. 

Under  legalization,  the  Government  pre- 
sumably would  dole  out  or  sell  the  drugs, 
and  set  standards.  Pusher  paradise: 

"The  Government  will  only  sell  you  a 
couple  of  doses.  Take  them  and  come  right 
over  to  us  for  the  rest.  And  look,  those  weak 
shots  you  buy  at  the  Government  crack 
parlor,  why  we've  got  the  real  stuff  for  the 
real  highs,  just  go  get  the  money.  If  you 
don't  get  caught  mugging,  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  drug  possession,  because  it  Is 
legal,  man.  legal,  can  you  l)elleve  it?" 

But  the  real  ethical  argiunent  against  le- 
galization has  nothing  to  do  with  law,  fi- 
nances or  taxes.  It  has  to  do  with  what  we 
want  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

It  Is  Insensitive  almost  to  vulgarity  to 
argue  for  the  legalization  of  drugs  that  can 
rapidly  damage  or  destroy  self-respect, 
values,  the  very  minds  of  human  beings— 
those  other  human  beings.  I  have  received 
many  letters  arguing  for  legalization,  but 
none  from  a  person  who  ever  loved  a  junkie 
and  not  one  from  the  parent  of  a  crack 
chUd. 


NATIONAL  POSTER  CARE 
MONTH 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  289, 
a  bill  that  will  designate  May  of  this  year  as 
"National  Foster  Care  Month." 

We  all  know  that  a  family  environment  with 
loving  and  caring  parents  is  the  best  possible 
situation  for  children.  However,  in  this  country 
today,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
foster  children  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  been  stripped  of  this  normal  home 
relationship  that  contains  love,  shelter,  and 
the  other  basic  needs  of  children  everywhere. 
Foster  parents  give  their  time,  energy,  materi- 
al resources,  and  most  important  of  all- 
love— 24  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  week, 
to  help  these  children  develop  into  mature,  re- 
sponsible, productive,  and  loving  adults. 

Foster  par  3nts  have  a  long  and  proud  tradi- 
tion of  reaching  out  to  those  chiWren  who 
need  them  most.  It  is  our  duty  to  publkily  rec- 
ognize their  efforts  and  call  attention  to  the 
vital  needs  of  all  foster  children  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  with  me  in  voicing 
their  support  for  this  most  worthy  measure. 
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NATIONAL  SKIING  DAY-1989 

HON.  BEN  NIGHTHORSE 
CAMPBELL 
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OF  COLORADO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1988 

DAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 

be  h^  today  to  again  introduce  legislation 

the  benefits  of  skiing. 

resolution  1  introduced  today  will  desig- 

.anuary  1989  as  "National  Skiing  Day." 

Natior  al  Skiing  Day  will  kick  off  the  ski  indus- 

"Let's    Go    Skiing,    America!"    month. 

January,  special  promotions  and 

will  be  scheduled  to  encourage  people 

i  iges  to  take  up  the  sport  of  skiing. 

es  the  economic  contribution  the  sport 

make*  to  the  United  States,  many  physical 

benefits  can  be  derived  from  the  great  sport 

l.  With  more  than  21  million  Americans 

spenclng  the  equivalent  of  52  million  days 

^ear,  skiing  is  a  popular  winter  activity. 

kipine  and  Nordic  skiing  give  Americans 

wonderful  chance  to  enjoy  our  mountains 

f(  rests. 

wxjid  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  who 
wiped  by  cosponsoring  this  resolution  in 

effort.  I  would  also  like  to  invite 

K  embers  to  join  me  in  Colorado  on  Janu- 
to  participate  in  the  activities  of  "Na- 
Skiing  Day." 
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CRIME  WHISTLEBLOWER 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


UMI 


1  ION.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 
n    THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1988 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  in- 
trodu»d  a  bill.  H.R.  4402.  which  would  en- 
courjge  civic  cooperation  with  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  the  "War  on  Dmgs"  by  in- 
creaa  ing  rewards  for  people  who  turn  in  drug 
deakrs.  The  bill  does  this  by  increasing  the 
maxii  num  reward  from  the  Justice  Department 
forfei  ure  fund  and  the  Customs  forfeiture 
fund.  The  bill  would  put  profit  motive  on  the 
side  )f  turning  in  people  or  providing  informa- 
tk)n  (  n  drug  offenses. 

Th  s  kJea  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  constit- 
uent, and  also  in  reading  an  article  by  William 
Rasf  berry,  syndicated  columnist  for  the 
Wasliington  Post.  Mr.  Raspberry,  in  his  own 
inimf  able  way,  provides  a  strong  case  for  the 
pass  ige  of  this  bill.  The  article  examines  the 
poss  bilities  which  would  be  created  if  citizens 
were  significantly  rewarded  for  providing  infor- 
matH  m  leading  to  the  apprehension  and  con- 
victk  n  of  illegal  drug  dealers. 

It  s  vital  that  rewards  be  truly  significant. 
ThefJ  are  now  token  moneys  available  to 
peof  le  wfic  provkle  State's  evidence  on  dmg 
case  s.  The  Justice  Department  fund  provides 
for  )  reward  that  is  capped  at  $150,000  or 
one- ourth  of  the  amount  realized  by  the 
Uniti  id  States  from  the  property  forfeited.  The 
Cusloms  fund  provides  for  a  reward  that  is 
capfed  at  $250,000.  That's  peanuts  when 
com  jared  with  the  incredible  money  being 
mad  3  t)y  drug  pushers  on  the  streets  of  Amer- 
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ica.  H.R.  4402  increases  these  rewards  to 
allow  some  to  receive  up  to  50  percent  of  that 
realized  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  materi- 
al confiscated. 

I  therefore  submit,  for  the  Record,  William 
Raspberry's  fine  column,  "Sharing  the  Dnjg 
Peddlers'  Profits,"  which  is  reprinted  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  21,  1988.  I  hope 
that  Members  will  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  4402. 

Sharing  the  Drug  Peddlers'  Profits 
'I  see  you've  been  writing  about  the  drug 
problem."  the  cabbie  said.  "Well.  I'm  going 
to  do  you  a  favor.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  how 
to  clean  it  up." 

"Sure."  I  said.  "All  I've  got  to  do  is  jail 
Noriega,  build  a  fence  around  America  and 
shoot  all  the  pushers." 

"Serious  business."  the  cabbie  said.  "I've 
been  thinking  about  it.  and  I've  come  up 
with  the  answer. 
I  decided  to  humor  him. 
"Well,  first,  let's  talk  about  what  doesn't 
work."  he  said.  "Everybody's  been  looking 
at  the  production/distribution  end  of  the 
thing.  They  keep  thinking  that  if  we  can 
bum  the  coca  crops,  or  close  down  the  proc- 
essing plants,  or  make  some  high-level  drug 
busts,  we  can  put  a  dent  in  the  problem. " 

I  told  him  that  it  did  seem  reasonable  to 
try  to  increase  the  costs  of  producing  and 
distributing  cocaine  and  heroin.  After  all. 
the  big  traffickers  are  in  it  for  money,  and  if 
we  could  reduce  their  profits  .  .  . 

"Wrong."  the  cabbie  said.  "AH  they'd  do  is 
raise  the  price.  And  everybody  knows  that 
junkies  would  go  right  on  using  the  stuff 
whether  the  price  goes  up  or  down." 

I  admitted  that  there  did  appear  to  be  a 
certain  inelasticity  of  demand.  "So  I  sup- 
pose what  you're  telling  me  is  that  we  have 
to  move  on  the  demand  side."  I  said.  "Go 
after  the  users,  either  through  education  or 
through  stiffer  law  enforcement." 

"Wrong  again."  the  cabbie  said.  "You 
sound  like  Nancy  Reagan.  Just  Say  No'  may 
do  some  good  with  kids  who  are  just  think- 
ing about  doing  drugs,  but  its  not  worth  a 
dam  for  people  who  are  already  hooked. 
And  as  for  stiffer  law  enforcement,  it's  al- 
ready about  as  stiff  as  they  can  make  it 
without  assigning  a  cop  to  every  citizen. 

It  occurred  to  me  that,  in  his  zeal  to  make 
me  look  bad.  he  had  foreclosed  his  own  op- 
tions. "You're  saying  we  can't  do  anything 
at  the  top.  where  they  produce  and  distrib- 
ute the  stuff."  I  said,  "and  we  can't  do  any- 
thing at  the  bottom,  where  the  users  are.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  me  that  there's  very  much 
left." 

"That's  because  you  think  like  a  wage 
earner."  the  cabbie  said.  "Now  me.  I'm  a 
businessman  and  I  look  at  the  thing  from  a 
business  point  of  view.  Let  me  ask  you  a 
question.  Why  do  you  think  so  many  people 
are  selling  the  stuff?  Why  do  you  think 
there  are  streets  in  this  town  where  you 
cant  hardly  drive  through  for  the  push- 
ers?" 

"That's  obvious."  I  told  him.  "Its  because 
they  can  make  a  lot  of  money  dealing 
drugs." 

"Very  good."  the  cabbie  said.  "Well,  sup- 
pose they  had  another  way  to  make  money, 
without  the  risk  of  jail." 

So  that  was  it.  The  big  windup  followed 
by  a  nothing  pitch.  "Do  you  see  these  young 
dealers  in  their  fancy  clothes  and  BMW's?" 
I  said.  "Do  you  see  them  dripping  leather 
and  gold  and  flashing  money  that  would 
make  a  banker  envious?  How  many  of  these 
people  do  you  think  would  take  some  mini- 
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mum-wage  job?  There's  no  way  a  straight 
job  can  compete." 

"You're  right.  Mr.  Wage  Earner"  the 
cabbie  said.  "These  kids  are  entrepreneurs- 
right?— and  they  want  to  make  an  entrepre- 
neur's money.  So  here's  my  idea.  What  you 
do  is  tighten  up  the  law  so  that  you  take  as 
a  given  fact  thai,  anybody  convicted  of  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics  is  assumed  to  have  made 
profits  from  it.  So  you  take  the  profit  .  .  ." 

The  law  already  provides  for  that,  I  told 
him. 

"...  and  split  it  with  the  person  who 
turned  him  in." 

"You're  proposing  to  turn  us  into  a  com- 
munity of  paid  snitches?"  I  said. 

"You'd  rather  turn  us  into  a  community 
of  junkies?"  he  countered.  "Look,  the  IRS 
will  give  you  a  percentage  of  the  take  if  you 
turn  in  a  tax  cheater.  But  that's  mostly 
chump  change.  Suppose  you  could  turn  in  a 
major  dealer,  with  $2  million  in  assets. 
You'd  walk  away  with  a  million  for  yourself 
and  maybe  a  new  identity,  if  you  needed  it. 
For  the  kids  who  are  into  dealing  drugs,  it 
would  be  the  easiest  money  they  ever  made. 

"And  they  wouldn't  even  have  to  start  off 
with  the  kingpins,  either.  They  could  start 
with  the  dude  who's  driving  the  BMW  and 
get  half  of  whatever  the  car  brought  at  auc- 
tion. But  they  could  -work  their  way  up  as 
high  as  they  want  to. 

"As  you  say.  the  feds  are  already  taking 
those  assets.  The  problem  is.  they're  split- 
ting the  take  with  the  state  law-enforce- 
ment people  who  still  can't  stop  the  drug 
trafficking.  I  say  let  them  split  it  with  the 
folks  who  are  willing  to  drop  a  dime  on  the 
dealers.  If  their  information  leads  to  the 
conviction  of  a  dealer,  the  informant  gets 
half  of  the  assets.  Heck,  if  it  works  out  the 
way  I  think,  you  might  even  have  little  deal- 
ers turning  in  bigger  ones. 

"The  point  is.  if  greed  is  what  makes 
people  deal  drugs,  why  not  use  that  same 
greed  to  bust  up  the  drug  traffic?" 

I  intend  to  tell  him  exactly  what's  wrong 
with  his  scheme,  as  soon  as  I  can  figure  out 
what  it  is. 


BEN  LEDERMAN:  THE  MAYOR  OP 
BRIGHTON  BEACH 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  on  a  rare 
occasion  do  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  any  one  in- 
dividual. But  in  regard  to  my  good  friend.  Ben 
Lederman,  I  do  so  proudly  and  without  hesita- 
tion. 

Ben  is  one  of  those  exceptional  human 
beings  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  community  in  which  he  lives  back 
in  my  district  in  Brooklyn. 

Affectionately  refeaed  to  as  the  "Mayor  of 
Brighton  Beach"— a  position  which,  if  in  exist- 
ence, he  would  no  doubt  be  elected  to  unani- 
mously—Ben's talents  are  well  known,  and 
the  list  of  his  accomplishments  is  long  and 
distinguished. 

From  1980  to  1987,  Ben  served  as  district 
representative  and  caseworker  in  my  office  in 
Brooklyn.  The  special  care  and  concern  that 
he  showed  to  my  constituents  during  that 
period  contributed  greatly  to  fostering  a  feel- 
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ing  of  well-being  among  the  people  serviced 
by  my  community  offices. 

When  Ben  decided  last  year  to  move  on 
and  take  over  the  position  of  director  of  the 
Brighton  Beach  Business  Improvement  District 
Program,  I  was  sorry  to  let  him  go.  But.  I  did 
so  knowing  that  the  neightxjrhood  could  only 
be  better  served  by  having  Ben  devoting  him- 
self on  a  full-time  basis  to  the  upkeep  and  im- 
provement of  the  shorefront  community. 

A  two-time  past  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Coney  Island,  Ben  recalls  as  his  great- 
est accomplishment  the  time  he  and  his  fellow 
Kiwanians  an-anged  for  a  terminally  ill  little  boy 
to  meet  his  Idol,  Yankee  superstar  Don  Mat- 
tingly.  They  rented  a  limousine,  provided  a 
baseball  uniform,  and  created  a  memory  that 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  Ben's  good 
work.  He  devotes  an  enormous  amount  of 
personal  time  to  numerous  other  community 
organizations  including  the  Oceanfront  Coordi- 
nating Council,  the  Brighton  Beach  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Oceanfront  Development  Corp., 
Community  Planning  Board  13,  and  Visions, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  helping  the  visu- 
ally impaired. 

On  May  4,  Ben  will  celebrate  his  70th  birth- 
day. Although  I  cannot  be  on  hand  to  join  in 
on  the  festivities,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
publicly  congratulate  Ben  on  this  special  occa- 
sion and  thank  him  for  his  years  of  service  to 
both  me  and  the  community. 

Ben  is  truly  a  man  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  I  am  proud  to  count  him  as  a 
constituent,  a  friend,  and  the  worst  joke  teller 
in  all  of  Brooklyn. 
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saving  the  life  of  a  young  child  drowning  in  a 
local  creek,  implementing  a  summer  camp 
program  for  underprivileged  school  safety 
patrol  kids,  and  building  the  department  to 
what  it  is  today— all  of  which  Chief  Gezzi  has 
done — makes  it  all  worthwhile. 

As  I  applaud  Ray's  commitment  to  serving 
his  community,  I  also  applaud  the  support  that 
his  family,  including  his  wife,  Marie,  have  given 
him  throughout  the  years. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Chief  Raymond  D.  Gezzi  on  his 
30  years  of  dedication  and  commitment  to  the 
Paulsboro  Police  Department  and  the  resi- 
dents of  his  community.  Ray  epitomizes  a  true 
public  sen/ant,  and  we  all  owe  him  a  tremen- 
dous debt  of  gratitude  for  his  service. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  WORLD 
POPULATION  AWARENESS  WEEK 


CHIEF  RAYMOND  D.  GEZZI 
OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
my  constituents,  Chief  Raymond  D.  Gezzi, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  Paulsboro,  NJ,  Police 
Department,  after  serving  for  30  years  on  the 
force. 

Chief  Gezzi  leaves  the  Paulsboro  Police  De- 
partment with  a  legacy  of  hard  work  and  a 
genuine  commitment  to  the  residents  of  his 
community.  Through  his  30  years  of  service, 
the  last  8  years  in  the  capacity  of  police  chief, 
Ray  has  performed  his  duties  with  diligence 
and  valor.  He  will  certainly  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  and  friends  at  the  department,  as 
well  as  all  the  residents  of  Paulsboro  his  tradi- 
tion. 

Chief  Gezzi's  career  with  the  Paulsboro 
Police  Department,  though  distinguished  and 
often  rewarding,  was  marked  by  a  tragic 
period  early  in  his  sereice.  Chief  Gezzi  sus- 
tained service-related  injuries,  while  a  street 
patrolman  in  1 965,  which  led  to  partial  paraly- 
sis and  4-year  interruption  in  his  career. 
Through  vigorous  therapy  and  exercise  and  a 
strong  will  to  overcome  the  disability.  Chief 
Gezzi  returned  to  the  department  as  a  detec- 
tive sergeant.  Despite  such  dark  episodes,  I 
am  sure  this  public  servant  would  agree  that 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Friends  Hospital,  which  is 
celebrating  its  175th  anniversary  this  year.  In 
addition,  this  year  also  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Friends  Hospital  "Garden  Days." 

Founded  in  1813.  Friends  Hospital  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  psychiatric  institutions  in 
the  Delaware  Valley  and  the  Nation,  treating 
more  than  2,000  persons  with  mental  and 
emotional  disorder  every  year. 

Friends  Hospital  was  the  first  private  institu- 
tion in  the  country  with  the  specific  mission  of 
caring  for  the  mentally  ill.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portant, it  was  also  the  first  institution  in  the 
United  States  based  on  the  concept  of  the 
"nroral  treatment." 

A  revolutionary  approach  for  liie  i8th 
century,"moral  treatment"  eliminated  corporal 
punishment,  chains  and  most  mechanical  re- 
straints. In  their  place  fresh  air,  gardening, 
warm  baths  and  genuinely  empathetic  con- 
cern were  substituted. 

Even  in  the  eariy  days  patients  were  en- 
couraged to  assist  in  maintaining  the  hospi- 
tal's 30-acre  gardens.  In  addition,  shaded 
walks  and  quiet  forest  paths  were  created  for 
recreational  use,  and  the  grounds  were  care- 
fully planned  to  provkje  a  feeling  of  quiet  se- 
renity, a  place  isolated  from  the  outside  worid 
where  patients  could  feel  safe. 

This  interest  in  gardening  and  plants 
evolved  into  a  formal  horticulture  therapy  pro- 
gram which  today  is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
the  country.  From  this  program  emerged  the 
hospital's  famous  20-acre  azalea  gardens. 

Since  1938,  the  general  public  has  been  in- 
vited to  tour  the  Friends  Hospital's  azalea  gar- 
dens. The  50th  annual  "Garden  Days,"  on  the 
first  three  weekends  in  May,  will  allow  visitors 
to  view  the  20.000  azalea  plants,  including  at 
least  98  different  varieties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  Friends  Hospital 
"Garden  Day"  are  a  grand  way  to  celebrate 
two  special  anniversaries  at  the  same  time, 
and  honor  a  beautiful  garden  and  a  unique 
hospital. 
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OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride 
and  great  hope  for  tf>e  future  that  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  148  to  designate  tf>e 
week  of  April  17,  1988,  as  "World  Population 
Awareness  Week."  I  am  glad  that  so  many  of 
our  colleagues  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  resolution. 

Last  year  39  States  recognized  World  Popu- 
lation Awareness  Week  with  more  than  2,000 
events  calling  attentkin  to  our  crowded  planet 
and  possible  solutk>ns  for  averting  demo- 
graphic disaster.  This  year,  more  than  40  Gov- 
errK>rs  proclaimed  the  week.  By  passing  this 
resolution,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  showing  its 
commitment  to  encouraging  Americans  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  decisive  action  around  the 
worid  to  help  solve  tf>e  problem  of  overpopu- 
lation and  all  its  side  effects. 

In  the  past  year  we  saw  the  wortd's  popula- 
tion surpass  the  5  t>illion  mark.  Much  of  the 
population  growth  is  occurring  in  those  coun- 
tries least  able  to  physically  or  ecorKKnically 
support  it.  We  see  the  consequences  of  rapid 
population  growth  throughout  the  worW — un- 
employment, malnutritkjn,  environmental  deg- 
radation, overcrowded  cities,  and  atmospheric 
pollution. 

The  high  rate  of  chiW  mortality  in  the  devel- 
oping worid  is  particulariy  tragic.  It  takes  its 
toll  in  many  ways,  lx)th  personal  and  econom- 
ic. Not  only  do  many  young  children  die  IxJt 
many  more  face  a  life  of  dire  hunger  and  pov- 
erty. Maternal  health  also  declines  as  mothers 
are  forced  to  have  more  children  in  the  hope 
that  at  least  some  will  survive.  Economically, 
the  families  and  these  poor  countries  are  des- 
tined to  stay  poor  unless  they  break  the  cycle 
of  overpopulation,  malnourishment,  illiteracy, 
and  ill  health. 

The  industrialized  nations  are  not  doing  ail 
that  they  can  to  assist  struggling  societies  in 
providing  voluntary  family  planning  programs. 
An  estimated  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  death  that  occur  each  year  couW  be 
prevented  if  voluntary  means  of  child  spacing 
and  maternal  health  programs  were  expanded 
to  meet  minimal  needs.  Worid  Population 
Awareness  Week  will  provide  Americans  with 
the  opportunity  to  think  atx>ut  these  problems 
and  to  help  formulate  policies  to  combat 
them. 

There  are  many  ways  the  United  States  can 
help.  When  I  was  setting  up  the  Peace  Corps 
programs  in  1961  in  Pakistan  I  saw  first  hand 
how  a  little  knowledge  and  akj  goes  a  long 
way.  As  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Coali- 
tion on  Population  and  Development,  I  am 
working  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  by 
allowing  people  access  to  voluntary  family 
planning  programs.  Effective  family  planning  is 
a  vital  component  of  any  effort  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  hunger  in  the  Third  Worid.  With- 
out it,  we  are  condemning  millkjns  of  people 
to  a  life  of  hardship  and  suffering. 
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Rigrtt  now  we  have  mostly  a  "band-aid"  ap- 

proacJ— we  send  food  and  money  so  that 

in  the  Third  World  don't  die  of  stan/a- 

,.  .  hope  that  by  increasing  awareness 

access  to  voluntary  family  planning,  by 

people  seed  money  to  start  their  own 

businesses,    and    by    teaching    them 

nutrition  we  can  realty  make  a  differ- 

1  the  quality  of  life  in  the  poor  countries 

world. 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALirORWIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
^/•ATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dis- 

.d  member  of  the  Sacramento  com- 
,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Debbs,  on  the  occasion 
acceptance  of  the  Amtrak  President's 
ement  Award  for  1987.  It  id  truly  an 
to  be  able  to  salute  this  outstanding  in- 
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Each    year    the    President's    Achievement 
Aware    is  presented  in  recognition  of  those 
empic  ^ees  who  make  extraordinary  contribu- 
\o  improving  the  efficiency,  productivity, 
of  service  of  the  Amtrak  Corpora- 
Th^    award    winners    represent    the 
spectrum  of  positions  in  Amtrak,  from 
and  lat>or  as  well  as  a  wide 
rangelof  skills  and  expertise. 

Jossph  has  demonstrated  these  traits  and 
morejHe  has  made  outstanding  contributions 
lie   service  while   serving   at   Amtrak. 
has  also  sustained  a  level  of  excel- 
in  his  work  that  should  be  examples  to 
Over  the  years,  Joseph  has  demon- 
the  exceptional  talent  and  dedication 
often  characterizes  Amtrak  employees. 
>resident's  Achievement  Award  is  Am- 
highest  honor,  and  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
to  see  Joseph  on  the  receiving  end  of 
p  rominent  distinction, 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Sacramento  and 
e  of  California,  I  want  to  congratulate 
JoseAh  on  a  job  very  well  done.  His  dedica- 
his  work  is  most  impressive  and  I  want 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  all  his  future 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION  IN 
NURSING  EDUCATION 
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ed  with  satellite  transmission.  Funds  could 
also  be  used  to  help  purchase  satellite  dishes. 
A  single  satellite  dish  can  run  up  to  $3,000. 

Furthermore,  to  ensure  accessibility,  and  to 
address  the  nursing  shortage,  those  eligible 
for  grants  under  my  legislation  include:  private 
and  public  schools  of  nursing,  at  both  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  level,  as  well  as 
interested  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  nationwide  nursing  shortage  has 
reached  critical  proportions  in  the  country. 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices estimates  that  by  1990,  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  390,000  nurses  with  baccalaure- 
ate degrees. 

Additionally,  the  number  of  graduating 
nurses  is  expected  to  decline  from  a  high  of 
82,700  in  1985  to  68,700  or  less  in  1995. 

Unfortunately,  the  rural  areas  of  our  country 
are  hit  the  hardest  by  the  continuing  shortage; 
nineteen  of  New  Mexico's  31  counties  have  a 
nursing  shortage.  In  real  terms,  this  means 
New  Mexico  has  an  average  RN  vacancy  rate 
of  11.5  percent  compared  to  a  nationwide  av- 
erage of  3.6  percent.  In  some  counties,  the 
vacancy  rate  is  as  high  as  36  percent. 

This  means  nurses  are  working  12  hours 
and  double  shifts.  More  importantly,  the  high 
vacancy  rate  adversely  affects  patient  care  as 
the  patient  to  nurse  ratio  rises.  Patients 
cannot  help  but  be  on  the  losing  end  when 
nurses  are  tired  and  ovenworked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  satellite  technology  offers  a 
whole  new  era  of  instruction  in  nursing  educa- 
tion. First,  my  legislation  will  help  address  the 
critical  shortage  of  nurses  in  this  country  by 
providing  more  direct  and  easier  access  to 
nursing  education.  Nurses  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  commute  long  distances  to  uni- 
versities and  other  schools  of  nursing  for  con- 
tinuing education,  will  be  able  to  stay  in  their 
own  communities. 

Second,  satellite  transmission  of  nursing 
education  provides  considerable  flexibility  and 
opportunities  for  career  advancement:  Nurses 
who  must  work  full  time  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families  will  have  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  upgrade  their  degrees  or  take  refresher 
courses. 

Last,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  satellite  nursing 
education  will  help  address  the  issue  of  popu- 
lation parity  with  respect  to  minorities  in  the 
field  of  nursing.  Since  Hispanics  and  other  mi- 
norities are  less  likely  to  attend  school  full 
time  for  financial  reasons,  satellite  transmis- 
skjn  of  nursing  education  will  help  recruit 
more  minorities  into  nursing. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Andy  woke  to 
find  a  fast-spreading  fire  beginning  to  engulf 
the  Duncan  home.  Andy  was  there  because 
he  had  been  caring  for  the  Duncan  children 
since  Don  and  Sharon  worthed  the  night  shift 
at  a  local  factory. 

Three  times,  never  thinking  of  his  own 
safety,  Andy  entered  the  burning  structure  to 
save  the  lives  of  Donnie  (aged  4),  Danny 
(aged  1).  and  Stacey  (aged  3)  Duncan.  Even 
though  each  time  he  entered  the  Duncan 
home  the  fire  had  grown  worse,  he  continued. 
Although  the  fire  completely  destroyed  the 
Duncan  home,  all  three  of  the  children  were 
brought  to  safety. 

Andy  Brocht  is  a  hero.  His  unselfish  effort 
and  bravery  saved  three  precious  lives,  and 
that  deserves  recognition  in  this  body.  Andy  is 
presently  a  senior  at  Evart  High  School,  and 
continues  to  care  for  the  Duncan  children 
during  the  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  join  with  me  in  congratulating  this 
fine  young  man  for  his  bravery  and  heroism.  I, 
personally,  am  proud  to  bring  his  unselfish  act 
of  heroism  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
This  fine  young  man  is  a  credit  to  his  family, 
the  community  and  the  State  of  Michigan. 


RICHARDSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 
mefTi>er  of  the  mral  health  care  coalition,  1  am 
plea:  ed  to  be  introducing  legislation  shortly  to 
de  easier  career  advancement  and  to 
nursing  education  more  accessible  for 
nurses  in  mral  areas  of  our  country. 

legislation  would  authorize  up  to  $2  mil- 
of  a  new  grant  program  for  instructional 
tele\  ision  providing  nursing  education  in  rural 
areas.  These  new  grants  would  t)e  used  to 
cov<  r  administrative  and  other  costs  associat- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANDY  BROCHT 

HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 
Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
very  special  young  man  from  the  10th  District 
of  Michigan.  Andy  Brocht,  from  Evart,  Ml, 
risked  his  own  life  last  January  to  save  three 
young  children  from  almost  certain  death  in  a 
tragic  fire  at  the  home  of  Sharon  and  Don 
Duncan. 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional 
Senior  Cifizen  Program  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  senior  citizens  from  all  over  the 
country  to  experience  Washington,  DC.  This 
year  the  program  will  be  held  from  May  22  to 
28. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  Helen  Warnes, 
from  Bellevue,  NE,  has  been  selected  to  rep- 
resent Nebraska's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  1988  Congressional  Senior  Citizen 
Program. 

Helen  is  involved  in  many  senior  citizen  ac- 
tivities in  Nebraska.  For  example,  she  is  a  vol- 
unteer at  the  Bellevue  over-60-meal  site,  a 
member  of  the  Bellevue  Senior  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  [AARP]. 
Additionally,  Helen  has  been  the  program 
chairwoman  for  the  Bellevue  AARP  chapter 
for  over  2  years. 

While  in  Washington,  DC,  Helen  would  like 
to  learn  more  about  how  the  new  tax  law  and 
changes  in  Social  Security  will  affect  the  el- 
derly. 

Helen  Warnes  is  representative  of  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  that  at)Ounds  in  Ne- 
braska's elderiy  community. 

I  congratulate  Helen,  and  look  fonward  to 
seeing  her  in  Washington,  DC,  in  May. 


Apnl  27,  1988 
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HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  recognizing  April  27  as 
"Professional  Secretaries  Day."  This  tribute  is 
deserved  recognition  of  professional  secretar- 
ies and  their  significant  contrlbufions  to  our 
Nation's  business  and  government. 

The  administrative  duties  they  perform  are 
essential  to  the  smooth,  efficient,  and  effec- 
tive functioning  of  any  office.  Many  become 
proficient  in  a  specialized  field,  such  as  law, 
accounfing,  government,  business,  or  industry. 
Throughout  my  years  in  public  service,  I  have 
come  to  depend  and  rely  upon  my  secretarial 
staff  for  their  loyalty,  skills,  and  efficiency  in 
managing  the  daily  office  operations. 

Secretaries  have  earned  distinction  for  their 
dedication  and  professionalism  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Often,  they  work  right 
alongside  the  CEO's  of  major  corporations 
and  serve  as  liaison  between  management, 
clients,  and  the  public.  The  secretarial  field 
offers  individuals  exciting  challenges  and  pro- 
fessional advancement,  and  I  encourage  inter- 
ested individuals  to  explore  career  opportuni- 
ties in  this  rewarding  field. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  commend  the  Profes- 
sional Secretaries  International  Organization 
for  its  campaign  to  promote  appreciation  for 
and  recognition  of  the  secretarial  professkjn. 


THE  PILGRIMS:  PLANTING  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  SEEDS 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  among  my  constituents  Allen 
N.  Sultan,  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Dayton.  In  the  course  of  his  teaching,  writ- 
ing, and  research,  Professor  Sultan  has  direct- 
ed special  attention  to  matters  relating  to 
human  rights,  constitutional  law,  and  the  ori- 
gins of  our  form  of  government. 

An  article  by  Professor  Sultan  recently  was 
published  in  the  January  1 988  issue  of  Feder- 
al Bar  News  &  Journal.  This  article,  entitied 
"The  Pilgrims:  Planting  the  Constitutional 
Seeds,"  seeks  to  increase  our  appreciation  of 
the  Pilgrims'  contributions  to  our  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  full 
text  of  Prof.  Allen  N.  Sultan's  article  follows: 
The  Pilgrims:  Pianting  the 
Constitutional  Seeds 
(By  Allen  N.  Sultan) 

As  most  Americans  probably  know,  the 
first  definitive  act  of  self-government  in  our 
constitutional  tradition  did  not  occur  in 
England,  but  rather  on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  year  was  1620.  The  autumn 
season  was  not  propitious  for  the  new  set- 
tlers. Unlike  the  mild  climate  of  their 
former  European  homes,  a  bleak,  cold 
winter  awaited  as  they  stood  on  the  edge  of 
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a  wilderness.  Survival  would  suggest— if  not 
demand— a  more  autocratic  form  of  govern- 
mental authority.  Yet,  they  not  only  chose 
democracy  but  equality  and  justice  as  well. 
To  fully  understand  how  this  came  about, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  previous  century 
with  its  imp»ct  of  the  Reformation  upon 
England,  including  the  teachings  of  John 
Calvin,  the  Protestant  Swiss  theologist.' 
Calvin's  followers,  known  as  Presbyterians, 
became,  in  time,  radical  reformers,  for  they 
believed  that  the  choice  of  religious  leaders 
should  be  approved  by  the  meml)ers  of  the 
religious  congregations  even  though  the 
King  was  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  specific  group  of  dissidents  were 
known  as  "Puritans,"  as  they  wished  to 
purify  the  theology  of  the  official  Church 
of  England.'  Since  many  of  the  Puritans 
also  inclined  towards  democracy,  they  repre- 
sented a  dual  threat  to  royal  power. 

A  group  of  these  "congregationalists"  fol- 
lowed the  views  of  the  late  sixteenth-centu- 
ry Puritan  minister  Robert  Browne,  who 
had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
purification  of  the  Crown's  Anglican 
Church.  This  sect  felt  that  its  religious  ob- 
jectives could  only  be  realized  by  a  separate 
identity,  by  their  permanent  separation 
from  the  royal,  established  religious  order.' 
Thus,  its  members  became  known  as  "Sepa- 
ratists." 

Unhappy  with  the  religious  policies  of 
James  I,  these  separatist  congregationalists, 
later  called  "Pilgrims, "  sought  refuge  in 
Holland  in  the  years  1607  and  1608.  The 
Dutch,  who  are  still  known  for  their  toler- 
ance, proved  to  be  hospitable  to  the  reli- 
gious deviants.  Sadly,  however,  they  found 
that  their  children  were  losing  their  English 
identity  and  that  economic  opportunities 
were  limited  in  their  adopted  land.  These 
compelling  reasons  led  to  the  decision  to  es- 
tablish a  new  colony  north  of  Jamestown, 
which  was  then  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  British  America.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  London  loan  sharks,  they  set  sail  in 
the  autumn  of  1620  under  a  royal  patent  for 
the  general  area  of  what  is  now  New  York 
City." 

The  north  Atlantic  in  autumn  can  be  a 
feisty  challenge,  one  that  experienced  ships" 
captains  have  found  most  unsettling.  When 
the  Pilgrims'  Mayflower  was  thrown  off 
course  by  the  seasonal  storms,  the  Pilgrims 
found  themselves  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod.  It 
was  a  most  barren,  uninviting  place,  sur- 
rounded by  ocean  and  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments. Returning  to  their  ship,  they  later 
sailed  on  to  the  more  hospitable  area  of 
Plymouth  where  they  found  a  natural 
harbor  with  considerable  protection  from 
the  sea. 

Under  the  common  law  of  England,'  and 
thus  the  legal  mentality  of  the  Pilgrims,  of- 
ficial authority  was  directly  related  to  land. 
This  "magic  of  the  soil,"  not  yet  eroded  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
feudalism  by  William  the  Conqueror  follow- 
ing his  victory  at  Hastings  in  1066.  There- 
fore, when  the  Pilgrims  realized  that  their 
London  patent  or  charter  did  not  extend  as 
far  north  as  Cape  Cod,  they  correctly  con- 
cluded that  they  were  completely  free  from 
all  authority. 

The  importance  of  the  new  settlers'  next 
move  is  only  exceeded  by  the  fascination 
that  they  would  even  conceive  of  doing  it. 
Here  they  were,  completely  on  their  own, 
facing  the  dual  dangers  of  a  rigorous  winter 
and  a  possibly  hostile  wilderness.  Yet,  their 
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first  consideration  was  not  with  their  physi- 
cal security;  they  did  not  immediately  con- 
cern themselves  with  food,  shelter  or  pro- 
tection form  the  indigenous  population,  the 
Indians.  Rather,  they  responded  to  a  need 
for  legal  security,  for  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  a  satisfaction  of  their  English 
tradition  of  constitutionalism. 

That  is  why,  as  every  American  school 
child  should  know,  the  Pilgrims  returned  to 
their  ship  and,  in  Noveml)er  of  the  year 
1620,  drafted  and  signed  the  Mayflower 
Compact.  We  must  conclude  therefore,  that 
the  PUgrims  viewed  this  compact  of  agree- 
ment as  a  political  necessity,"  as  much  so  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
be  viewed  by  their  descendants  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  In  other  words,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Compact,  replaced  that  of  the 
royal  patent,  as  the  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tution eventually  would  replace  that  of  the 
English  crown.  These  essential  facts  there- 
fore resulted  from  the  same  fundamental 
concepts  of  sovereignty,  concepts  that 
remain  part  of  our  American  constitutional 
tradition.' 

Consequently,  a  most  important  progeni- 
tor was  fashioned  on  that  autumn  day  back 
in  the  year  1620.  In  terms  of  institutional- 
ized American  government,  the  Pilgrims' 
document  created  a  precedent  that  built 
upon  the  legal  foundations  of  the  common 
law.  a  system  that  looks  to  precedent  as  its 
starting  point  of  reason.  There,  off  what  is 
now  Provincetown,  Massachusetts.'  ""for  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  history,  the  philo- 
sophical fiction  of  a  social  compact  was  real- 
ized in  practice."  '  In  later  years,  when  an 
American  colonist  thought  in  terms  of  fun- 
damental or  organic  law.  he  or  she  could 
look  back  to  the  tradition  of  constitutional- 
ism that  was  Implemented  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  upon  their  own  initi- 
ative. Led  by  William  Brewster,  they  set  a 
precedent  on  their  small  ship  that  in  time 
would  lend  authority  to  the  basic  political 
documents  of  our  nation. 

This  fact  alone  would  have  l)een  most  sig- 
nificant—but it  was  far  from  all!  These 
people  were  congregationalists.  One  of  their 
basic  religious  tenets  was  that  ultimate  au- 
thority rested  in  the  community,  the  "con- 
gregation." not  in  the  Crown.  Their  bol6  ad- 
venture—their dangerous  gamble  with  life- 
was  to  a  large  degree  motivated  by  that 
principle.  It  permeated  their  faith,  and 
their  faith  permeated  their  life.  These  are 
the  reasons  they  had  earlier  fled  the  rela- 
tive comfort  and  security  of  England.  These 
same  reasons  led  them  to  reject  the  royal 
and  aristocratic  model  of  authority  and  to 
choose,  in  its  place,  the  democratic  formula. 
And,  most  significantly,  they  did  this  at  a 
time  when  kings  and  princes,  counts  and 
dukes,  still  ruled  the  world. 

The  Mayflower  Company  set  a  third  im- 
portant precedent  that  would  be  followed 
by  our  Pounding  Fathers  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later.  Up  until  that  time 
(and  indeed,  until  our  present  time),  Eng- 
land had  an  ""unwritten  constitution,"  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  charters,  statutes,  and 
other  sources.  Rejecting  their  own  experi- 
ence in  this  regard,  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
framed  their  entire  organic  law  into  one 
written  document.  Moreover,  its  language 
was  Iwth  simple  and  straightforward:  as 
with  our  Constitution,  it  was  drafted  with 
the  desire  that  no  lawyer  would  he  needed 
to  ascertain  its  meaning. 

Although  this  prevenience  was  clearly 
most  impressive,  that  band  of  deviant  con- 
gregationalists set  still  a  fourth,  most  im- 
portant precedent  for  our  future  liberty: 
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nstitutlonallzed  immutable  norms  of 

that  even  democratic  processes  may 

te.  values  that  were  later  correctly 

to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

_,  a  part  of  the  natural  law.  To  this 

I  hey    conditioned    their    promise    of 

e  obedience  and  respect  for  the  law 

4hat  we  would  later  call  constitutional 

ions.  That  is  why  they  promised  each 

all  due  submission  and  obedience"  to 

and  equal  laws"  passed  by  the  gov- 

emm*t   that  they  were   about  to  estab- 
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!:nglishman's  idea  of  justice  has  by 

been  tied  to  the  concept  of   'due 

_,     a  requirement  that  has  evolved 

I  he  thirteenth-century  royal  commlt- 

n  the  Magna  Carta."  Since  due  proc- 

fair  process,  and  fair  process  is  fair 

he  common  law  doctrine  of  "funda- 

il  fairness"  has  become  synonymous 

English   perceptions   of   justice.   This 

iense  of  fairness  is  embodied  in  the 

EngJUh    adage    'It   isn't   cricket." 

:,  to  enlightened  English  thought 

time,  the  principle  of  justice  was 

the  natural  law  and  thus  ordained 

and,  consequently,  the  birthright  of 

Snglish  citizen." 

second  principle  that  the  Pilgrims  in- 

,  upon  was  equality.  As  we  have  seen, 

1  lelieved  that  God  made  each  human 

U  to  all  others.  To  them,  both  polit- 

religious  equality  were  the  natural 

..onces  of  this  belief,  as  was  the  Inter- 

of  the  principles  of  democracy  and 

/.  That  is  why  the  forty-one  signers 

Mayflower  Compact  included  those 

as  well  as  high  station,  servants  as 

proprietors  and  why  everyone,  was 

of  the  "equal  protection  "  of  their 

...tal  law. 

in  the  very  language  of  the  May- 
c    Compact  we  find  the  seeds  of  two  of 
1  lost   pervasive   constitutional   protec- 
of  our  individual  freedoms— due  proc- 
j  id  equal  protection.  We  note  how  the 
r  ;main  inherently  and  often  inextrica- 
ii  terrelated.  We  see  how  all  three  prin- 
-democracy,    justice,    and    equality- 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  those  very 
settlers.  Lastly,  we  savor  their  commit- 
to  natural  law  and  to  its  effectuation 
-gh  constitutional   tradition,   whereby 
precepts  like  democracy,  equality  and 
are  properly  a  condition  of,  and  con- 
;ly,  a  limitation  upon  man's  laws." 
to  their  faith  and  to  their  faith  in 
beliefs,    the    Pilgrims    shared    their 
with  all  members  of  their  company, 
included  in  their  "civil  body  poli- 
>.„,^  who  joined  their  venture  but  not 
religion."  These  qualities  of  spiritual 
inimity  and  temporal  courage  stimu- 
them  to  create  a  compact  that  many 
to  be  the  first  written  constitution  iii 
, .  Unusual  circumstances  had  granted 
the  opportunity  to  proclaim  authority 
below  at  a  time  when  all  authority  was 
the  top  down.  Seizing  the  challenge, 
were  able  to  fashion  the  first  institu- 

example  of  American  democracy, 

as  the  organic  law  that  served  them 
their  entire  experiment  in  the 
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Biit.  most  Importantly,  the  Mayflower 
Con  pact  stands  as  a  paramount,  very  early 
prec  Mient,  one  that  has  become  as  compel- 
ling to  our  constitutional  traditions  as  their 
fam  »us  thanksgiving  feast  some  months 
late  has  become  to  our  historical  traditions. 
Altl  ough,  sadly,  we  do  not  teach  our  chll- 
drei  as  much  about  the  former  as  we  do 
aboit  the  latter,  all  of  us  do  continue  to 
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benefit  from  its  design.  For  the  Pilgrims 
marked  out  a  course  later  embraced  by  our 
history,  one  that  directly  affected  the  deci- 
sion of  our  founding  fathers  to  institutional- 
ize the  precepts  of  liberty,  democracy, 
equality,  justice  and  human  rights  in  the 
constitutional  order  of  the  United  States." 

With  unquestioning  faith  In  their  God, 
this  small,  brave  band  of  political  and  reli- 
gious dissenters  took  on  the  adventure  of 
life.  During  their  first  winter,  they  were  hit 
by  disease  and  almost  starved  to  death.  And. 
although  more  than  half  the  group  did  not 
live  to  see  the  Mayflower  begin  her  return 
voyage  to  England  In  early  April,  not  one 
who  did  survive  chose  to  leave  with  her." 

That  was  the  type  of  courage  with  which 
the  Pilgrims  planted  the  seeds  of  democra- 
cy, of  justice  and  of  equality  in  the  virgin 
soil  of  what  is  today  America.  By  seeking 
freedom  of  conscience  for  themselves,  they 
began  our  tradition  of  Intellectual  liberty 
for  all.  They  proved  their  belief  In  the  pri- 
macy of  liberty  by  voting  with  their  lives. 
The  tens  of  millions  of  voyagers  who  fol- 
lowed them  to  our  shores,  also  seeking  liber- 
ty and  opportunity,  owe  them  a  debt  that  is 
difficult  to  overestimate. 

Clearly,  our  Pilgrim  legacies  of  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, equality  and  justice  can  never  be 
repaid.  All  we  can  do  Is  to  attempt  to  carry 
on  their  tradition  and  that  of  our  founding 
fathers  a  century  and  a  half  later.  In  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  "Honor,  justice, 
and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  surren- 
der that  freedom  which  we  have  received 
from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our 
innocent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive 
from  us."  " 

FOOTNOTES 
'  See  generally  D.L.  Keir.  The  Constitutional  His- 
tory  of   Modern   Britain   87.   90-91.   178  (9th   Ed. 
1967):  A.J.  Beitzinger,  A  History  of  American  Politi- 
cal Thought  32-7  ( 1972). 

'The  Compact  Edition  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  2365  <  1971). 
'  Beitzinger,  supra  note  1.  at  36. 
*  S.E.  Morison.  The  Oxford  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People  55  (1965). 

»W.E.  Lunt.  History  of  England  80-4  (3d  Ed. 
1949):  T.F.T.  Plunknett.  A  Concise  History  of  the 
Common  Law  13  (5th  Ed.  1956). 

•W.P.  Swindler,  Magna  Carta:  Legend  and 
Legacy  210  (1965).  The  pithy  statement  of  their  ob- 
jectives in  their  Compact  or  self-covenant  was  to 
create  "a  civil  Body  Politick,  for  our  better  ordering 
and  preservation  .  ,  .  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact, 
constitute  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  Laws.  Or- 
dinances, Acts.  Constitutions  and  Offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony."  Id. 
(emphasis  added). 

'  In  American  constitutionalism,  sovereignty  vests 
in  the  people.  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat. 
316.  4  L.Ed.  579  (1819).  In  light  of  the  supremacy 
clause.  U.S.  Const,  art.  6.  para.  2.  the  ongoing  repo- 
sition of  that  sovereignty  is  in  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. D.  Hutchison.  The  Foundations  of  the 
Constitution  231  (1975);  L.B.  Orfield.  The  Amend- 
ing of  the  Federal  Constitution  154-56  (1942).  In 
The  Federalist  No.  49  (Hamilton  or  Madison),  refer- 
ence is  made  to  "the  people  ...  as  the  grantors"  of 
official  power,  and  that  "a  constitutional  road  to 
the  decision  of  the  people  ought  to  be  marked  out 
and  kept  open." 
» See  Morison.  supra  note  4,  at  55. 
•  A  Young,  Chronicals  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
the  Colony  of  Plymouth.  1602-25.  120  n.  3  (1971). 
'"  Swindler,  supra  note  6. 

' '  Professor  Swindler  has  described  this  tradition, 
with  particular  respect  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers: 
[Flrom  the  earliest  times  the  settlers  insisted  upon 
the  rights  they  believed  belonged  to  all  English- 
men: the  privilege  of  petitioning  for  redress  of 
grievances,  freedom  from  arrest  and  imprisonment 
except  for  cause  shown  and  by  due  process  of  law: 
and  the  right  to  limit  taxation  to  the  levies  author- 
ized by  elected  representative  assemblies. 
Id.  at  210. 
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"In  1687.  just  prior  to  the  Glorious  Revolution 
of  1688.  William  Penn.  published  a  tract  in  Phila- 
delphia Informing  his  then  five-year-old  colony 
that  one  of  the  principal  rights  of  Englishmen  was 
•An  Influence  upon  and  a  real  share  In,  the  Judici- 
ary power.  In  the  execution  and  application  there- 
of."" Id.  at  212;  Morison,  supra  note  4,  at  128. 

"In  his  1687  tract.  William  Penn  expressed  this 
most  vital  point  In  his  description  of  an  Engllsh- 
mans  liberties  under  Magna  Carta:  Ukewise. 
though  It  be  said  here.  That  the  King  hath  given 
and  granted  these  liberties,  yet  they  must  not  be 
understood  as  mere  emanations  of  Royal  Favour,  or 
new  Bounties  granted,  which  the  People  could  not 
justly  challenge,  or  had  a  right  unto  before:  for  the 
Lord  Cook  In  divers  places  asserts,  and  all  Lawyers 
know,  that  this  Charter  Is  for  the  most  part  only 
Declaratory  of  the  principal  ground  of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws  and  Liberties  of  England,  no  new 
Freedom  is  hereby  granted,  but  a  Restitution  of 
such  as  lawfully  they  had  before.  Swindler,  supra 
note  6,  at  213. 

"  Young,  supra  note  9,  at  121-22  &  n.  1  thereto. 

"A.E.  Sutherland.  Constitutionalism  in  America 
49-50(1965). 

■  ■  Morison,  supra  note  4,  at  56. 

"Declaration  of  the  Causes  and  Necessity  of 
Taking  Up  Arms.  July  6.  1775. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CONNECTICUT 
JUNIOR  WOMEN 


HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1988 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  29  and  30,  1988,  the  Connecticut 
Junior  Women  will  celebrate  their  50th  anni- 
versary. I  would  like  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  more  than  3,000  members  of  the  80 
clubs  active  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
Nutmeg  State.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
current  State  director,  CDonna  Pazdar,  this 
nonprofit  organization  has  united  the  efforts  of 
local  chapters  in  the  undertaking  of  several 
major  projects. 

The  Lupus  Foundation,  Juvenile  Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis,  and  the  Kidney  Foundation,  the 
first  Apnea  Center  at  Bridgeport  Hospital,  and 
the  UCONN  Children's  Cancer  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  Program  have  all  received  support 
from  programs  run  by  Connecticut  Junior 
Women.  Presently,  the  membership  is  dedicat- 
ing itself  to  raising  $50,000  in  order  to  pur- 
chase two  vans  to  afford  Connecticut  resi- 
dents with  disabilities  transportation  to  various 
points  of  interest  throughout  the  State  in  as- 
sociation with  the  Hemlock  Outdoor  Education 
Center  Project  Discovery.  In  addition,  the 
members  published  a  travel  guide  for  the  dis- 
abled which  was  a  compilation  of  information 
about  cultural,  historical,  and  environmental 
landmarks  in  Connecticut. 

Connecticut  is  proud  of  the  Junior  Women 
for  all  that  they  have  given  of  themselves. 
Throughout  their  five  decades  of  service,  they 
sustained  a  record  of  accomplishment  on 
behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  POOD  BANK 
COUNCIL  OF  MICHIGAN 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1988 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Food  Bank  Council  of  Michigan  and 
the  1 2  individual  food  banks  that  provide  food 
to  the  hungry  throughout  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Gov.  James  Blanchard  has  declared  April 
18-24  "Say  Yes  to  Michigan  F(jod  Banks 
Week"  in  recognition  of  the  invaluable  work 
these  organizations  undertake.  In  1987,  with 
the  assistance  oi  over  900  community  organi- 
zations feeding  the  homeless  and  unem- 
ployed, over  14  million  pounds  of  food  were 
distributed  by  the  Michigan  food  banks.  With- 
out these  organizations  selflessly  channeling 
surplus  and  donated  food,  thousands  of  Michi- 
ganders  would  go  hungry.  One  of  the  most 
amazing  things  about  this  effort  is  that  it  has 
been  undertaken  for  a  mere  12  cents  per 
pound  maintenance  fee. 

I  also  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  invaluable  contribution  of  the 
Michigan  Grocers  Association.  The  most  criti- 
cal source  of  direct  support  to  the  Food  Bank 
Council,  the  Grocers  Association  leads  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  feeding  Michigan's  hungry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  my  colleagues- 
many  of  whom  come  from  States  and  districts 
that  have  similar  humanitarian  efforts  under- 
way— will  want  to  join  with  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  individual  citizens,  the  trucking  compa- 
nies, the  truck  drivers,  varied  businesses  and 
industries  and  State  agencies  in  Michigan  that 
have  joined  together  to  address  the  evergrow- 
ing needs  of  those  who  are  hungry.  We  owe 
all  who  continue  to  participate  in  the  effort  an 
enormous  amount  of  gratitude. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES'  DAY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1988 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  an  ovenworked  and  under-appreciat- 
ed section  of  the  work  force— secretaries. 
Today  is  National  Secretaries'  Day,  a  day  in 
which  employers  everywhere  should  reflect  on 
what  a  vital  role  secretaries  play  in  any  busi- 
ness or  Government  entity.  The  wheels  of 
commerce  and  the  Government  would  surely 
grind  to  a  halt  vwthout  the  expertise  and  as- 
sistance of  today's  secretary. 

A  rather  recent  requirement  for  many  secre- 
taries is  computer  proficiency.  The  advent  of 
the  office  computer,  also  known  as  video  dis- 
play terminal  [VDTj,  has  made  offices  more 
efficient  and  the  work  less  burdensome.  Un- 
fortunately extensive  VDT  usage  has  also 
caused  many  office  personnel  to  develop  di- 
rectly-related health  problems.  This  condition 
is  known  as  VDT  syndrome  and  causes  a 
wide  variety  of  disabling  physical  and  mental 
ailments. 

The  Campaign  for  VDT  Safety,  cosponsored 
by  9  to  5,  the  National  Association  of  Working 
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Women  and  the  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  have  recognized  the  need  for 
documentation  of  this  growing  problem  and 
compiled  a  report  discussing  the  scope  and 
degree  of  the  problem.  Case  studies  of  VDT 
syndrome  sufferers  were  used  to  illustrate  the 
extent  of  injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  introduction  of  the  report,  "VDT 
Syndrome:  The  Physical  and  Mental  Trauma 
of  Computer  Work."  This  report  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  prevention  of  VDT  syndrome  and 
the  protection  of  the  over  28  million  VDT 
users  in  this  country.  We  must  ensure  that  the 
computer  technology  which  has  revolutiona- 
lized  the  secretary's  job  does  not  k>ecome 
their  scourge  as  well. 

The  material  follows: 

I.  Introduction 

I'm  too  young  to  be  a  hunchback.  I'm 
never  really  comfortable  in  the  neck  and 
back  areas.  The  numbness  I  feel  in  my 
arms— sometimes  It's  even  hard  to  pick  up  a 
glass  of  water.— Word  Processor,  California. 

1  lost  15  years  of  work,  work  that  I  loved, 
and  received  nothing  for  my  disability.  I  do 
what  I  can.  I  call  lawyers  and  collect  re- 
ports. But  it  is  fruitless.- Library  Associate, 
New  York. 

Office  computers,  also  known  as  video  dis- 
play terminals  (VDTs),  have  revolutionized 
office  work.  But  at  the  same  time  workers 
operating  the  machines  have  reported 
alarming  job-related  health  problems. 

"VDT  Syndrome"  is  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe the  range  of  health  problems  affect- 
ing VDT  users,  from  eye  fatigue  requiring 
changes  in  eyeglasses  prescriptions,  to  wrist 
inflammations  requiring  surgery,  to  stress. 

The  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  cases  of 
VDT  Syndrome  prompted  the  Campaign  for 
VDT  Safety,  cosponsored  by  9to5,  National 
Association  of  Working  Women  (9to5)  and 
the  Service  Employees  International  Union 
(SEIU),  to  compile  this  report  outlining  the 
degree  and  scope  of  the  problem,  using  a 
sampling  of  case  studies  to  illustrate. 

9to5  and  SEIU  hope  that  "VDT  Syn- 
drome: The  Physical  and  Mental  Trauma  of 
Computer  Work"  will  help  advance  protec- 
tions for  VDT  users  by  providing  documen- 
tation of  VDT  workers'  job-related  health 
problems.  The  34  sample  cases  illustrate 
how  some  VDT  workers  suffer  severe  pain 
and  mental  stress,  develop  disabling  inju- 
ries, and  require  major  medical  treatment. 
The  cases  span  age  ranges,  geographic  re- 
gions, and  occupations,  and  Involve  lx)th 
males  and  females— testifying  to  the  scope 
and  pervasiveness  of  the  problem. 

With  over  28  million  Americans  currently 
using  AHDTs  in  workplaces  across  the  coun- 
try, and  the  number  exfjected  to  grow 
beyond  40  mUlion  by  1990,  VDT  health  haz- 
ards pose  a  serious  national  health  threat. 

RESEARCH  indicates  GROWING  PROBLEM 

The  surge  of  VDT  workers  suffering 
severe  wrist  pain,  vision  disorders,  back 
strain,  and  stress  has  prompted  various  sci- 
entific investigations  into  the  health  haz- 
ards of  VDT  jobs. 

A  1986  study  by  Barry  Barresi  and  Jesse 
Rosenthal  of  the  Center  for  Vision  Care 
Policy,  a  research  unit  of  the  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  College  of  Optometry,  finds, 
"Eye  strain,  blurred  near  vision,  eye  irrita- 
tion, headaches,  back  or  neck  aches,  and 
double  vision  all  had  an  Independent,  statis- 
tically significant  association  with  increased 
VDT  use." 

Another  recent  study.  "Video  Display  Ter- 
minal Use  and  Reported  Health  Symptoms 
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Among  Massachusetts  Clerical  Workers,"  by 
Annette  McKay  Rossignol  et  al.  found  that 
clericals  who  used  VDTs  for  seven  or  more 
hours  a  day  experienced  72  percent  more 
eyestrain  or  sore  eyes  than  those  who  use 
the  machines  fewer  hours  a  day.  And  com- 
puter and  data  processing  clericals  who 
worked  seven  hours  or  more  at  VDTs  expe- 
rienced twice  the  number  of  headaches. 

The  researchers  concluded,  "The  study  re- 
sults indicated  an  increased  prevalence  of 
adverse  conditions  pertaining  to  vision,  mus- 
culoskeletal discomfort,  and  headaches 
among  clerical  workers  who  used  VDTs.  The 
magnitude  of  the  increased  prevalence  was 
dose  dependent."  In  other  words,  the  longer 
the  hours  at  a  VDT,  the  more  health  prob- 
lems. 

In  a  1987  study.  "Video  Display  Termi- 
nals: How  they  Affect  Clerical  Workers,"  re- 
searchers Denise  R.  Resko  and  Phyllis  Ker- 
nof f  Mansfield  asked  VDT  workers  and  non- 
VDT  workers  about  a  numlier  of  symptoms, 
some  of  which  are  known  to  be  related  to 
stress.  They  controlled  for  family  stress  and 
job-related  stress  unconnected  to  VDT  use. 
The  researchers  found  that  in  and  of  itself, 
VDT  work  was  associated  with  higher  rates 
of  many  stress  symptoms,  such  as  head- 
aches and  gastrointestinal,  musculoskeletal, 
and  menstrual  problems. 

In  her  1986  study.  "Musculoskeletal  Prob- 
lems Associated  with  VDT  Use  at  the  Aus- 
tralian National  University:  A  Case  Study  of 
Changes  in  Work  Practices."  Gabriele 
Bammer  found  46  percent  of  data  proces- 
sors suffering  from  occupational  overuse 
disorders,  also  known  as  repetitive  strain  in- 
juries (RSI);  she  found  38  percent  of  secre- 
taries (the  majority  of  whom  used  VDTs) 
suffering  from  occupational  overuse  disor- 
ders, as  well  as  36  percent  of  word  processor 
operators— but  only  13  percent  of  typists 
and  stenographers. 

Bammer  identified  the  factors  that  ele- 
vate the  risk  of  problems  developing  for 
VDT  users  in  her  1987  article,  '"How  Tech- 
nological Change  Can  Increase  the  Risk  of 
Repetitive  Motion  Injuries,"  published  in 
Seminars  in  Occupational  Medicine:  in- 
creased typing  speed,  reduction  in  task  di- 
versity, and  increased  workload  expecta- 
tions and  pressure. 

Unfortunately,  despite  evidence  of  signifi- 
cant health  risks  associated  with  VDT  use. 
employers  have  not  instituted  sufficient 
measures  to  protect  VDT  workers.  Some 
simply  do  not  understand  that  sedentary 
office  jobs  can  involve  dangerous  health 
hazards. 

Others  focus  on  the  short-term  costs  of 
setting  up  ergonomlc  workstations,  rather 
than  on  the  long-term  productivity  gains 
that  result. 

And  many  injured  VDT  operators  have 
difficulty  leaving  the  jobs  that  are  hurting 
them.  Even  though  their  current  work 
causes  them  physical  or  mental  harm,  many 
workers  are  concerned  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  find  other  work  because  of  the 
lack  of  available  jobs,  or  because  they  feel 
unqualified  for  other  work.  Others  worry 
that  they  will  t>e  unable  to  qualify  for  work- 
ers' compensation  if  they  leave. 

protective  actions  needed 
Protective  measures  must  be  instituted 
immediately.  While  most  states  do  not  code 
workers'  compensation  data  so  that  VDT-re- 
lated  claims  can  be  tracked,  and  the  report- 
ing of  claims  is  dependent  on  employer  co- 
operation, available  data  show  a  growing 
number  of  claims  filed  for  VDT  job  injuries 
and  illnesses. 
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compensation    payments    and    in- 

premium  costs,  and  in  hiring  and 

new  workers  to  replace  those  who 

Injured. 

.„ig  to  Attomty  Elliot  Olin,  20  year 

of  workers'  compensation  law  and 

.  ,i  president  of  the  New  York  Work- 

dompensation   Bar  Association.   "The 

and  cents  cost  that  you  pay  in  the 

1  [for  VDT  job  protections]  will  be 

than  the  price  you  pay  in  increased 

compensation  premiums  or  weekly 

payments,    schedule    injury 

payments    and    increased    medical 
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CASE  STUDIES 

cases  in  this  report  were  drawn  from 
to  an  informal  survey  conducted 
„    and   9to5's   Campaign    for   VDT 
We  asked  newsletter  readers,  work- 
called  in  to  9to5"s  VDT  hotline,  and 
.  workers  who  had  contacted  occupa- 
health  and  labor  groups  to  tell  us 
their  experiences  with  VDTs. 
.„  luse  the  cases  were  collected  through 
ii  formal    rather    than    comprehensive 
1.  the  stories  likely  represent  only  a 
portion  of  those  who  suffer  from  VDT 
In  spite  of  their  demographic 
common     themes     are     repeated 
the  cases.  The  injuries,  illness- 
legal  obstacles  documented  in  this 
are   indicative   of   problems  experi- 
by  growing  numbers  of  VDT  workers 
the  country, 
.-unately,  while  the  cases  demonstrate 
ijotential  severity  of  VDT  job  health 
ds.  they  also  suggest  that  simple  meas- 
such  as  properly  designed  furniture 
ighting.   rest  breaks,   and  a  limit  to 
monitoring,  would  go  a  long  way  in 
health  problems. 
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I OLITICAL  REPRESSION  IN 
MALAYSIA 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27,  1988 

SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 

attention  to  the  following  letter  to  the 

of   the   Washington   Post  from   Jack 

international    vice    president    of    the 

^ and  Communications  Interna- 

"Union.  It  reproves  the  Post  for  an  article 

IWlalaysia  published  in  the  World  News  sec- 

)n  March  27,  1988.  The  article,  written  by 

B.  Richburg,  soft-peddled  the  abusive 

that  Prime  Minister  Mahathir  Moham- 

has  implemented  to  quell  his  opposition. 

Theie  include  unwarranted  arrests  of  mem- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bers  of  his  political  opposition  and  severe  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  association  and  rights 
to  organize. 

Political  repression  is  too  familiar  to  South- 
east Asia— and  Malaysia  is  no  exception. 
However,  Malaysia  still  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
trade  privileges  under  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Otero  has 
cogently  substantiated  the  case  for  terminat- 
ing these  privileges,  as  well  as  other  rights 
currently  accorded  Malaysia.  He  has  called  for 
the  release  of  Mr.  David,  a  labor  opposition 
leader  unjustly  incarcerated  by  Prime  Minister 
Mohammed,  the  cancellation  of  landing  rights 
in  U.S.  territory  for  Malaysian  airlines,  and  the 
cancellation  of  all  economic  and  military  aid  to 
such  a  repressive  regime.  I  concur  with  his 
recommendations.  The  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  should  be  reserved  for  those 
countries  meritorious  of  such  a  designation. 
We  must  use  our  trade  lever  to  exert  pressure 
for  positive  change.  If  we  do  not  exact  a 
measure  of  decency  from  nations  that  benefit 
from  GSP  privileges,  we  miss  a  valuable  op- 
portunity to  be  a  constructive  force  in  the 
international  community— an  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  exercise  its  appropriate 
and  peace-abiding  role.  I  hope  that  you  will 
take  a  minute  to  read  this  letter,  I  think  you 
will  find  it  persuasive. 

Transportation  and 

Communications 
International  Union, 
April  11.  1988. 

The  Editor, 

The  Washington  Post,  1150  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  On  March  27.  the  "World  News 
Section"  of  The  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  on  Malaysia  under  the  by-line  of 
your  reporter  Keith  B.  Richburg. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  political 
and  labor  developments  in  Malaysia  found 
Mr.  Richburg's  article  to  be  a  rather  soft 
treatment  of  Prime  Minister  Mahathir  Mo- 
hammed's repressive  tactics. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Richburg  gath- 
ered materials  for  this  article  primarily 
from  sources  sympathetic  to  the  Mahathir 
government.  To  report  that  "the  population 
as  a  whole  really  approved  of  the  arrests. " 
as  presumably  stated  by  a  western  diplomat, 
is  to  ignore  the  torture,  solitary  confine- 
ment and  other  indignities  forced  upon  Mr. 
Mahathir's  political  prisoners,  whose  only 
crime  is  the  fact  that  they  are  ethnic  Chi- 
nese, members  of  a  minority  Chinese  politi- 
cal group  or  labor  leaders. 

It  would  serve  your  readers  much  l)Ctter  if 
Mr.  Richburg  were  more  objective  in  his  re- 
porting. Articles  appearing  in  other  publica- 
tions—77ie  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 
Weekly,  The  Atlantic,  Time  and  Newsweek— 
have  likewise  reported  on  these  develop- 
ments, but  without  employing  Mr.  Rich- 
burg's "kid  gloves"  approach. 

Malaysia  has  never  been  a  state  with 
model  policies  on  civil,  political  or  labor 
rights.  Instead  of  making  progress  in  this 
area,  however,  the  government  has  been  ret- 
rogressing, especially  in  the  restraints  it  has 
placed  on  the  freedom  of  association.  Spe- 
cifically on  labor  issues,  Malaysia's  dismally 
poor  record  on  worker  rights  makes  it  a 
prime  candidate  to  lose  the  trade  privileges 
it  has  under  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences. 

The  government  has  long  placed  unwar- 
ranted restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation/right to  organize.  Starting  in  Octo- 
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ber,  1987.  the  government  severely  tight- 
ened those  restrictions  in  a  series  of  actions 
designed  to  crush  dissent. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Ma- 
hathir Mohammed  invoked  the  sweeping 
powers  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  (ISA), 
not  to  fight  Communist  insurgents— which 
was  the  original  purpose  of  that  law— but  to 
suppress  political  opposition. 

On  October  27.  1987.  the  government 
l>egan  arresting  scores  of  politicians  (from 
both  government  and  opposition  parties), 
academicians,  environmentalists,  and  social 
reform  activists— 106  persons  in  all,  includ- 
ing Vethamuthu  David,  secretary  general  of 
the  Malaysian  Trades  Union  Congress 
(MTUC)  and  an  opposition  Member  of  Par- 
liament. 

David  was  arrested  on  October  27,  just 
hours  after  his  return  to  Kuala  Lumpur 
from  Miami  Beach,  where  he  had  been  a 
guest  of  the  APL-CIO  at  a  pre-convention 
international  affairs  conference  on  October 
23. 

"There  Mr.  David  publicly  criticized  human 
and  trade  union  rights  abuses  in  Malaysia 
and,  because  of  those  rights  violations, 
urged  the  AFL-CIO  to  press  for  withdrawal 
of  Malaysia's  special  trade  privileges  in  the 
U.S.  market.  He  left  Miami  early  to  partici- 
pate in  key  Parliamentary  deliberations 
and,  in  fact,  was  at  home  practicing  a 
speech  at  10:30  p.m.  when  police  of  the  Spe- 
cial Branch  knocked  on  his  door  dragged 
him  away. 

After  holding  Mr.  David,  without  charges 
or  the  benefit  of  an  attorney,  in  solitary 
confinement  for  60  days,  the  Home  Minister 
(who  is  also  the  Prime  Minister)  ordered 
him  (without  trial)  incarcerated  for  two 
years  in  a  detention  center  200  miles  from 
Kuala  Lumpur.  The  detention  order  makes 
very  general  charges  accusing  Mr.  David  of 
"activities  deemed  detrimental  to  the  suste- 
nance of  inter-ethnic  goodwill  among  the 
people  constituting  a  multiracial  society." 
On  that  basis,  the  government  claims  David 
was  not  arrested  for  his  trade  union  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  David  was  the  leading  voice  for  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  Malaysian  Parliament. 
Now  the  government  is  spared  from  con- 
tending with  his  debating  skills  when  It 
takes  up  its  plan  to  adopt  restrictive  amend- 
ments to  the  Malaysian  labor  code.  For  one 
thing,  Mr.  David  would  have  taunted  the 
government  for  Ite  obsession  with  secrecy. 
The  government  has  withheld  all  public  In- 
formation about  Its  planned  changes.  Civil 
servants  who  might  reveal  them  would  be 
liable  for  prosecution  under  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act,  the  scope  of  which  was  broadened 
in  early  1987. 

At  least  one  other  union  leader,  Arokia 
Dass,  a  top  officer  of  the  3,000-member 
Transportation  Equipment  and  Allied  In- 
dustries Employees  Union,  is  also  incarcer- 
ated. He  has  been  very  active  in  an  environ- 
mental organization.  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
and  has  publicized  the  dangers  of  toxic  pes- 
ticides and  weedkillers  widely  used  In  rubber 
and  palm  oil  plantations. 

Because  of  the  government's  authoritari- 
an powers,  including  control  of  the  press,  it 
is  impossible  to  document  fully  the  arbi- 
trariness of  these  arrests.  Nor  is  it  possible 
for  anyone  to  challenge  the  government  in 
the  courts,  because  the  accused  are  not  enti- 
tled to  a  trial.  And  they  can  be  held  indefi- 
nitely. 

Whatever  the  government's  motivation 
and  intentions  in  its  crackdown,  and  what- 
ever the  effect  on  the  body  politic.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  series  of  government  actions  has 


stunned  the  labor  movement.  Union  leaders 
across  the  land  realize  how  vulnerable  they 
are.  At  any  moment,  for  any  reason,  any 
union  leader  can  be  locked  up  without  a 
trial,  without  any  specific  charges  being 
filed  against  them,  and  without  any  other 
safeguards  of  traditional  due  process. 

Officers  of  the  national  center,  the 
MTUC,  are  especially  vulnerable.  Under  Ma- 
laysian law,  the  MTUC  is  registered  as  a 
"society,"  not  as  a  trade  union,  and  anyone 
arrested  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
may  no  longer  hold  office  in  a  society, 
unless  given  a  waiver  by  the  Registrar  of  So- 
cieties (who  works  for  the  Home  Minister). 
So,  as  things  stand,  Mr.  David,  if  and  when 
he  is  released,  will  not  be  able  to  return  to 
his  post  as  MTUC  secretary  general. 

While  continuing  to  apply  tough  labor  re- 
strictions, the  government  has  of  late  gone 
further  by  depriving  the  labor  movement  of 
additional  freedoms.  Until  recently,  it  was 
possible  for  the  MTUC  to  organize  union 
demonstrations:  for  example,  to  protest  the 
mass  dismissals  of  workers.  As  a  result  of 
amendments  to  the  Police  Act  In  December, 
1987,  however,  such  demonstrations  require 
official  permission  if  they  involve  more  than 
five  persons.  Even  onlookers  at  unauthor- 
ized assemblies  can  be  arrested  and  pros- 
ecuted. 

Further,  the  October  28  government  sup- 
pression of  three  newspapers— Star  (Eng- 
lish), Sin  Chew  Ylt  Pao  (Chinese),  and 
Watan  (Malay)- has  cut  down  drastically  on 
the  flow  of  information  al>out  labor,  and 
has  also  had  a  chilling  effect  on  the  labor 
press.  Control  of  the  media  Is  formalized 
through  the  Printing  Presses  and  Publica- 
tions Act,  which  makes  all  publications,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  subject  to  revokable  li- 
censing by  the  government.  Publications 
must  apply  annually  for  a  permit  to  contin- 
ue publication. 

The  United  Nations'  ILO  Committee  of 
Freedom  of  Association  has  at  least  twice— 
the  latest  time  in  1987— "criticized  the  [Ma- 
laysian! authorities'  refusal  to  grant  recog- 
nition to  a  union  which  wished  to  represent 
workers  for  collective  bargaining  purposes 
of  two  electronics  industry  companies." 

Government  officials,  from  the  Prime 
Minister  on  down,  have  for  years  vigorously 
promoted  "In-house"  unions,  organizations 
restricted  to  a  single  workplace,  usually 
under  the  dominance  or  strong  influence  of 
management  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  labor  movement.  Consistent  with  that 
policy.  Malaysian  law  and  practice  discour- 
ages unions  from  grouping  themselves  into 
federations.  Unions  must  get  a  government 
clearance  to  form  or  join  a  federation. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  facts  that  Mr. 
Richburg  "failed"  to  uncover  and  report. 
There  are  many,  many  other  examples.  Mr. 
Richburg  also  quoted  a  statement  attrib- 
uted to  the  Prime  Minister  ...  "I  tried  to 
be  liberal.  It  was  not  appreciated.  People 
talked  about  the  Prime  Minister  being  weak. 
You  know,  you  can't  be  nice  to  some 
people." 

If  Prime  Minister  Mahathir  is  a  "nice 
guy,"  he  probably  was  Inspired  by  the  likes 
of  Stalin,  Trujillo,  Castro.  Pinochet,  et  al.. 
for  he  applies  faithfully  the  same  brutally 
repressive  tactics  of  his  tyrannical  heroes. 

Days  before  his  arrest  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
MTUC  Secretary  General  David  made  a 
courageous  talk  to  an  AFL-CIO  audience  in 
the  United  States.  His  major  points  were: 

The  government  of  Malaysia  Is  engaged  In 
large-scale  violation  of  human  rights.  In- 
cluding the  rights  of  workers  and  their  orga- 
nizations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  United  States  should  not  "turn  its 
back"  on  these  abuses,  and  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  trade  lever  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Malaysian  government.  "We  do  not 
see  such  a  move  as  intervention  in  internal 
affairs." 

In  fact,  "I  do  not  know  how  Malaysia  has 
escaped  from  having  its  GSP  privileges 
withdrawn  for  its  violations  of  worker 
rights." 

The  evidence  against  the  government  of 
Malaysia,  as  summarized  herein,  is  clear.  In 
accordance  with  U.S.  law,  it  deserves  to  lose 
GSP  privileges  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  in  the  American  labor  movement  will 
not  cease  in  our  endeavor  to  seek  the  release 
of  Mr.  David  and  others  languishing  In  Ma- 
laysian prisons.  We  will  relentlessly  pursue 
the  cancellation  of  GSP  privileges  for  Ma- 
laysia, cancellation  of  landing  rights  In  U.S. 
territory  for  Malaysian  airlines  and  the  ter- 
mination of  all  economic  and  military  aid  to 
that  repressive  regime. 
Yours  truly. 

J.F.  Otero. 
International  Vice  President 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  28,  1988,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research,  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1989 
for  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

SR-332 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  ftwiusing  on  depart- 
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mental  management.  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  policy  research.  Inspector 
General,  Family  Support  Administra- 
tion, Human  Development  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Sul)committee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  the  effectiveness  of 
law   enforcement,   focusing   on   labor 
racketeering,  narcotics  trafficking  and 
other  organized  crime  groups. 

SH-216 

MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  related  agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S. -Canada 
Free  Trade  Agreement  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1988,  to  provide  increased  eco- 
nomic   activity,    higher    trade    levels, 
jobs,    and    enhanced    competitiveness 
for  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

SD-342 

MAY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulx;om- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  UrbJin  De- 
velopment and  related  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  Com- 
pensatory Education  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged School  Improvement  Programs, 
Impact  Aid,  Bilingual,  Immigrant  and 
Refugee  Education,  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  Rehabilitation  Services 
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{  nd  Handicapped  Research,  and  Voca- 
t  onal  and  Adult  Education. 

SD-192 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  biomedical 
t  dvances  in  aging  research. 

SD-G50 

10:00  (  .m. 
App  opriations 

Mill  ary  Construction  Subcommittee 
Tc  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
limates  for  fiscal  year   1989  for  Air 
1  'orce  military  construction  and  family 
I  lousing  programs, 
*  SD-124 

Governmental  Affairs 
Bisiness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
I  alendar  business. 

SD-342 

2:00  pka. 
Ene  ■gy  and  Natural  Resources 
Resi  arch  and  Development  Subcommittee 
T(   resume  hearings  on  S.  1480,  to  pro- 
note  the  integration  of   universities 
ind  private  industry  in  the  National 
jiboratory  system  of  the  Department 
»f  Energy  in  order  to  improve  the  de- 
elopment  of  technology  in  areas  of 
economic  potential,  and  Amendment 
io.  1627  proposed  thereto. 

SD-366 

Smill  Business 
Bi  isiness  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1993,  to 
mprove  the  growth  and  development 
)f  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
jontrolled  by  socially  and  economical- 
y  disadvantaged  individuals,  especial- 
y  through  participation  in  the  Feder- 
il  procurement  process,  and  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
fe&r  1989  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-428A 


8:00  i  .m 
Vet  ;rans 


UMI 


MAY  12 


Affairs 

lb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  agent  orange  and  related 
Issues. 
9:00  i  .m. 
Ru  es  and  Administration 
T  3  hold  hearings  on  S.  182  and  H.R.  435, 
bills  to  establish  a  single  poll  closing 
time  in  the  continental  United  States 
for  Presidential  general  elections. 

SR-301 

9:30  i.m. 

Ap  troprlations 

Lai  or.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
1  o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  Stu- 
dent Financial  Assistance,  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans,  Higher  Education. 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Loans  and 
Insurance.  College  Housing  Loans, 
Howard  University,  Special  Institu- 
tions (includes  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  National  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  Gallau- 
det).  Education  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, and  Libraries. 

SD-192 

G<  vemmental  Affairs 
■;  o  resume  hearings  on  restructuring  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-342 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  trade 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

S-146,  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2203,  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  title  II  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

SD-366 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Govenunental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  regulatory  reform. 

SD-342 

MAY  n 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Developinent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's   proposed    budget    request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,   focusing  on  nuclear  reactor 
research  and  development. 

SD-366 

MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Efficiency.  Federalism,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1992.  to  pro- 
mote   intergovernmental    and    inter- 
agency   cooperation    in    the   develop- 
ment of  groundwater  policy. 

SD-608 


April  27,  1988 


1:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1731.  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  job-training  serv- 
ices for  severely  disadvantaged  youths. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's   proposed   budget    request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  renewable  energy 
and  energy  conservation  programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    tourism    as    an 
export. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration's  prosecution 
of  individuals  in  oil  overcharge  cases 
under  the  "central  figure"  theory  of 
recovery  in  restitution,  as  adopted  in 
Citronelle-Mobile  Gathering,  Inc.  et 
al,  V.  Herrington,  826  F.  2d  16  (TECA 
1987). 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MAY  23 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Energy. 

S-128.  Capitol 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 


Apnl  27,  1988 


MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  antitrust 
matters. 

SR-2S3 

MAY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 

JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  export 
financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

JUNE  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

JUNE  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

JUNE  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

JUNE  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 


9185 

JUNE  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 

JUNE  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  patent 
policy. 

SR-253 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  provisions  of  S. 
2274,  to  authorize  and  encourage  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  use  mediation,  concil- 
iation, arbitration,  and  other  tech- 
niques for  the  prompt  and  informal 
resolution  of  disputes. 

SD-226 


POSTPONEMENTS 

APRIL  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  11.  Vet- 
erans'    Administration     Adjudication 
Procedure  and  Judicial  Review  Act, 
and  other  pending  committee  business. 

SR-418 
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The  House 
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MaMe  us  aware.  O  God,  not  only  of 

ijnmediate    community    and    our 

„^    needs,    but    also    lift    our 

to  see  the  worldwide  fellowship 

faith.  Guard  us  against  seeing  our 

as  only   personal  or  national 

but  be  open  to  the  majesty  and 

lities  of  Your  entire  creation, 

.j^iess  of  Your  grace,  available  to 

person  from  every  background, 

every  place.  May  this  sense  of 

unity  bind  us  together  to  do 

vorks    of    justice    and    mercy 

the  world.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 

the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 

proceedings    and    announces    to    the 

his  approval  thereof. 

Pui*uant   to  clause   1,   rule   I.   the 

Jourr  al  stands  approved. 
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met  at  10  a.m. 

Chaplain,    Rev.    James    David 
D.D.,    offered    the    following 


American  worker  is  wondering  wheth- 
er his  Government  cares  about  him. 
Why?  Because  it  appears  that  a  good 
trade  bill  is  dead. 

So  there  will  be  no  repeal  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax  to  help  American 
energy  and  Southwestern  oil-produc- 
ing States. 

So  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to 
attack  unfair  trade  practices. 

So  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to 
target  trade  policies  to  help  American 
industries  that  are  most  important  in 
the  Nation's  success  in  world  markets. 

So  there  will  be  no  export-promotion 
policy. 

So  there  will  be  no  retraining  for  un- 
employed American  workers,  all  be- 
cause the  administration  does  not 
want  a  worker  to  know  that  they  will 
be  fired  60  days  in  advance. 

Is  that  humanity?  Is  that  compas- 
sion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hate  to  be  a 
candidate  campaigning  on  that  plat- 
form. Vice  President  Bush,  your  si- 
lence is  deafening. 


FROM  THE  SENATE 

ijiessage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

one  of  its  clerks,  announced 

1  he  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 

(Jommittee  of  conference  on  the 

votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 

^en^ent  of  the  Senate  to  the 

i.R.  3)  "An  act  to  enhance  the 

of  American  industry, 

other  purposes." 

message   also  armounced   that 

^nate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 

titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 

House  is  requested: 

An  act  to  modernize  and  reform 
1  egulation    of    financial    services,    to 
en  the  enforcement  authority  of  de- 
institution  regulating  agencies,  and 
ot|ier  purposes: 

An  act  to  amend  the  P»residential 

Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  a  more 

transfer  of  executive  power  in  con- 
with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
of  a  President:  and 

I.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
of  Engineers  to  construct  various 
„  for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
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RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  to  be  in  recess  until  11  a.m. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  11  a.m. 


(f  I 


GOOD  TRADE  BILL  DEAD? 

.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 

permission  to  address  the  House 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

remarks.) 

RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 

corporate   boardrooms   of   Japan 

is  glee  today.  In  the  manufactur- 

lareas  of  the  United  States  the 
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CEREMONY  HONORING  MRS. 
LADY  BIRD  JOHNSON 

During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Lady  Bird  Johnson,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  presiding. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  March  31,  1988, 
the  ceremony  to  honor  Mrs.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  will  now  commence. 

The  Chair  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing Members  to  escort  Mrs.  Johnson 
into  the  Chamber:  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr. 
CoELHO],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Cheney],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy,  announced  Mrs. 
Lady  Bird  Johnson,  who  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
accompanied  by  the  escort  committee, 
and  was  seated  at  the  desk  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  invites 
the    participants    in    the    ceremony 


please  to  take  their  places  at  the  ros- 
trum at  this  time. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
presentation  of  the  colors. 

The  historical  colors  were  carried 
into  the  Chamber;  the  flag  was  carried 
into  the  Chamber  by  the  color  bearer, 
and  a  guard  from  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  color  guard  saluted  the  Speaker, 
faced  about,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  flag  was  posted  and  the  Mem- 
bers and  guests  were  seated. 

The  National  Anthem  was  led  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  Men's 
Glee  Club. 

The  colors  were  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  delivered  the  following  in- 
vocation: 

Let  us  pray.  We  are  appreciative,  O 
God,  of  the  meaning  of  this  day,  for 
the  opportunities  that  are  ours.  We 
are  thankful  for  all  Your  many  gifts 
to  us,  the  gifts  of  understanding  and 
tolerance  and  reconciliation,  the  gifts 
of  family  and  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  gifts  of  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
the  gift  of  life  itself. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  can  gather 
in  freedom  and  in  peace.  May  Your 
blessing  be  upon  our  Nation  and  upon 
our  leaders  and  may  we  continue  to 
know  the  liberties  that  have  been  our 
heritage. 

Gracious  God,  just  as  we  give  thanks 
for  Your  gifts  to  us,  so  we  are  thank- 
ful for  her  whom  we  honor  this  day, 
for  her  sense  of  purpose  and  dignity 
and  grace,  for  her  commitment  to 
those  good  things  that  bring  beauty 
and  understanding  to  our  lives. 

Bless  her,  O  God,  and  bless  each  of 
us  that  in  all  things  we  may  do  justice, 
love  mercy,  and  ever  walk  humbly 
with  You.  This  we  pray.  Amen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  acknowl- 
edges the  presence  here  today  of  mem- 
bers of  a  distinguished  and  beloved 
American  family  who  by  being  with  us 
on  the  House  floor  today  add  luster  to 
the  legacy  of  this  occasion.  Will  the 
members  of  the  Johnson  family  please 
rise  and  be  recognized. 

The  members  of  the  Johnson  family 
rose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation 
in  the  Congress,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Brooks. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  dean 
of  the  Texas  delegation  and  as  a  long- 
time personal  friend,  I  want  to  wel- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
1  laner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


come  Lady  Bird  Johnson  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Our  ceremony  today  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
to  say  a  collective  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  a  grateful  nation  for  your  many 
years  of  imparalleled  devotion  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  America 
and  particularly  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital City.  Your  dedication,  energy,  and 
hard  work  to  beautify  our  country  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  every  Ameri- 
can. Every  year,  with  the  first  warm 
breath  of  spring,  our  lives  are  renewed 
when  we  gaze  upon  the  brilliant  colors 
of  the  flowers  and  the  budding  trees 
that  have  been  planted  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  as  a  result  of  your  commit- 
ment to  beauty  and  the  poetry  of 
nature. 

As  First  Lady  of  this  country  during 
the  Presidency  of  our  revered  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  you  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  excellence  for  charm,  and 
wisdom,  and  grace.  In  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  you  still  reign  as  the  First 
Lady  of  American  beautification  and 
our  lives  have  been  enriched  by  your 
work. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes a  Member  of  Congress  and  his 
district  in  the  Texas  hill  country  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  resides  in  and  a  district 
which  once  was  served  by  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  the  Congressman 
from  the  10th  Congressional  district  of 
Texas,  the  honorable  J.J.  Pickle. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  my  colleagues  have  described 
me  occasionally  as  "LBJ's  Congress- 
man." I  am  proud  of  that  description, 
but  I  have  always  been  equally  proud 
to  be  "Lady  Bird's  Congressman."  This 
is  a  happy  and  proud  moment  for  me 
and  Mrs.  F»ickle  to  be  with  you  and 
your  wonderful  family. 

During  nearly  50  years  of  close 
family  relationships,  and  as  one  of  the 
original  "Johnson  boys,"  I  feel  a  close- 
ness to  all  the  Johnson  family,  the 
President,  Lyndon,  Lady  Bird,  Lynda, 
and  Luci  and  all  their  children.  This 
morning  I  have  been  given  the  privi- 
lege to  recall  a  few  stories  that  might 
give  us  a  feeling  of  love  and  apprecia- 
tion for  this  remarkable  lady. 

Let  me  recite  two  or  three  of  them 
for  you. 

Lady  Bird  and  the  President  were 
famous  for  their  dirmer  parties  at  the 
ranch,  and  once  when  she  was  "fixing" 
to  serve  dinner,  as  we  say  in  the 
Southwest,  the  President  decided  to 
drive  some  of  his  guests  around  the 
ranch  to  show  them  the  deer  and  ante- 
lope, and  where  the  buffalo  do  not 
roam. 

On  three  different  occasions.  Lady 
Bird  radioed  to  the  car— "Volcano,  this 
is  Volunteer.  When  can  we  serve 
dinner?" 

Finally,  after  hours  of  waiting.  Lady 
Bird's  voice  came  over  the  radio— "Vol- 
cano, this  is  Volunteer.  Our  guests  and 


I  are  sitting  down  at  the  table.  Good- 
bye." 

Whereupon,  without  a  word,  the 
President  wheeled  his  car  around  and 
returned  to  the  ranch  house  so  quickly 
he  not  only  got  there  in  time  for 
dinner— he  got  there  in  time  to  say  the 
blessing. 

Lady  Bird  has  always  been  the  pic- 
ture of  Southern  gentility  and  grace, 
even  under  some  trying  circumstances. 
She  has  great  composure. 

During  the  Kennedy-Johnson  cam- 
paign, she  took  her  whistlestop  Dixie 
train  through  several  Southern 
States— where  she  and  the  Democrats 
were  heckled  in  many  areas  because  of 
their  support  of  civil  rights  issues 
which  Lyndon  Johnson  championed. 

When  asked  about  the  reception. 
Lady  Bird  admitted.  "Some  of  the  re- 
ceptions were  a  little  frosty.  But."  she 
said,  "I  loved  it.  I  love  the  South.  I  felt 
just  like  Brer  Rabbit  in  the  briar 
patch,"  whatever  that  means.  Lady 
Bird. 

Lady  Bird  once  talked  about  how  she 
made  suggestions  to  the  President. 
Normally,  she  wouldn't  address  them 
directly.  She  would  merely  offer  her 
suggestions  as  an  opinion— and  if  they 
had  merit,  she  could  be  sure  that  her 
ideas  would  be  played  back  several 
days  later  as  the  President's  own  per- 
sonal, original  thoughts. 

Lady  Bird  always  accepted  that  as  a 
surprise  and  said  that  it's  a  wonderful 
thought. 

LBJ  was  the  volatile  one;  Lady  Bird 
was  the  one  who  would  come  in  and 
soothe  tempers.  She  would  apply  the 
balm  necessary  to  make  everything  all 
right. 

One  morning.  Lady  Bird  was  belat- 
edly asked  to  attend  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's functions,  and  she  hastily  at- 
tempted to  get  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Restless  as  usual,  the  President 
became  anxious  to  get  going  and 
began  to  call  "Bird,  Bird,  come  on, 
come  on.  Let's  go." 

As  he  called,  the  President  made  the 
mistake  of  raising  his  voice  a  little  too 
high.  Lady  Bird  appeared  in  the  door- 
way and  said  "Lyndon!"— just  one 
word. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
returned  to  the  group  of  his  staff,  sat 
down  meekly,  and  wisely  observed  to 
the  group,  "Mrs.  Johnson  is  not  quite 
ready  to  go  yet." 

One  endearing  memory  of  her  was 
when  the  President's  body  lay  in  state 
in  the  Capitol  rotunda.  People  kept 
filing  by  the  casket  until  2:30  in  the 
morning,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  stood 
there  almost  all  that  time  greeting 
people— old  friends  and  strangers 
alike— and  comforting  them. 

A  young  bearded  man  was  in  line 
and  said  to  her,  "Mrs.  Johnson,  I'm 
sorry  we  were  so  ugly  to  him."  She  re- 
plied, "Young  man,  don't  worry.  He 
wanted  to  change  things,  too." 


Lady  Bird  did  make  changes  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  made  changes,  and 
our  lovely  guest  this  morning  has 
made  changes  in  our  Nation,  for  our 
Nation  much  as  any  person  who  lived 
in  our  time. 

Lady  Bird  made  us  aware  of  our 
great  heritage  of  natural  wealth  and 
beauty,  and  she  has  challenged  us  to 
protect  and  preserve  them.  Her  name 
is  synonymous  with  education— in  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start,  and  with 
beautification.  and  the  programs  she 
began  have  proved  that  something  can 
be  done  to  keep  our  resources  from 
harm. 

Elvery  time  we  drive  down  Rock 
Creek  Park,  or  when  Uncle  Sam's 
nieces  and  nephews  drive  down  streets, 
boulevards,  and  highways,  we  are  all 
reminded  of  the  contributions  that 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  made  in  nur- 
turing our  grasses,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
wildflower  resources.  And  she  prac- 
tices what  she  preaches.  For  example, 
she  once  potted  some  seeds  from  the 
Andrew  Jackson  magnolia  trees  which 
flourished  well  in  Texas  today.  It  may 
be  against  the  law.  so  don't  anybody 
tell  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Today  these  programs  that  she 
started  are  growing  and  becoming  a 
permanent  endowment  for  the  Nation. 
Through  these  efforts  the  work  which 
Lady  Bird  began  can  become  a  lasting 
legacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  after  the  last  vote 
is  cast  and  the  last  law  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  our  voices  stilled  and  forgot- 
ten, the  investment  that  this  Nation 
makes  in  preserving  its  wealth  of  wild- 
flowers  and  other  natural  resources 
will  endure.  It  is  as  close  to  creating  a 
perpetual  legacy  of  beauty  as  human 
hands  can  mold. 

The  investment  that  we  make  today 
in  this  wildflower  project  will  blossom 
into  a  rich  and  beautiful  treasure  to  be 
enjoyed  by  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren, forever  and  forever.  Amen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Archer],  the  dean  of  the  Texas  Re- 
publican delegation. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  so  much  for  giving  me  an  opportu- 
nity and  a  privilege  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute today  to  our  State's  favorite 
daughter  and  one  of  its  precious  treas- 
ures. Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Some  might  think  that  the  reason 
I've  been  permitted  this  time  to  speak 
is  that  I'm  the  senior  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Texas  and  that 
the  Speaker  thought  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  Republican  on  the 
program. 

Well,  that  may  have  been  a  good 
idea  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  I'm  standing  here  before  you  now 
because  of  my  longstanding  admira- 
tion for  the  lady  we  honor  today  and 
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legacy  she  continues  to  create  for 


this  Nation. 
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you  had  some  other  motive,  Mr. 

_.  it  just  means  that  you  have 

more  in  the  bargain  than  you 

from   Bill   Archer   at   this 


this  is  a  very  special  occa- 

for  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  family. 
Js  also  a  real  treat  for  those  of  us 
have  admired  her  commitment  to 
service,  to  have  this  chance  to 
for  a  moment  and  simply  say, 
„  Bird,  we  appreciate  you." 
uiow  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
she  served  as  the  Nation's  First 
,  in  those  turbulent  years  of  the 
1960's  no  one  could  have  faulted 
Bird  Johnson  if  she  had  limited 
role  to  one  of  simply  supporting 
lusband. 
she  has  something  special  inside 
I  know  my  Eastern  friends  will 
.   me   if   I   insist   that   it's   her 
heritage.  And  that  special  some- 
demanded  that  she,  too,  make 
own  mark  on  this  land, 
.'s  why  we're  here  today.  Not  be- 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  is  a  former 
Lady  of  the  United  States.  We're 
because  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has, 

made  her  own  beautiful  mark 

ihis  land  and  continues  to  do  so 
day  of  her  life. 

wonderful  truth  is  that  all  of 
lives  are  enriched  by  her  accom- 
...j.  whether  or  not  we,  as  indi- 
stop  and  think  about  them  as 
as  we  should, 
n  sure  that  Mrs.  Johnson  will  for- 
me if  I  admit  that  I  don't  neces- 
thrnk    of    her    every    morning 
I  drive  down  the  George  Wash- 
parkway  past  the  LBJ  Memori- 
(Jrove. 

I  hope  she'll  forgive  me  if  I 

think   of   her   every   time   I'm 

in    Texas    driving    through    a 

which  is  more  beautiful 

.  ever  as  a  result  of  her  efforts. 

itnow  she  understands  that  because 

Bird  Johnson  intentionally  set 

to  make  her  mark  in  ways  that  she 

would  be  all  too  easy  for  us  to 

for  granted. 

ifonically.  the  fact  that  we  do  take 

beauty  for  granted  is  itself  the 

.-  of  her  wonderful  success  in  lead- 

the  effort  to  restore  the  Nation's 

beauty. 

ynderstandably,  we  may  not  recog- 
the  human  preservation  and  res- 
contribution  which  has  been 
to  what  we  are  seeing  as  the 
_  of  God's  creations, 
that's  why  it's  so  important  that  we 
together  here  today  and  remind 
that  even  God  appreciates  a 
help  from  us  on  occasion, 
^idy  Bird  Johnson  is  a  very  special 
who  has  touched  many  lives  with 
gracious  manner,  sometimes  just 
a  brief  moment,  but  in  a  way  that 
;  lever  forgotten. 
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One  of  my  assistants  likes  to  tell  the 
story  about  the  one  time  he  met  Mrs. 
Johnson  18  or  19  years  ago.  It  was  the 
kind  of  meeting  that  she  would  have 
no  reason  whatsoever  to  remember  but 
it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  a 
young  man  just  starting  out  in  life. 

He  happened  to  be  visiting  one  day 
in  the  fall  of  1970  at  the  southwest 
Texas  ranch  of  a  then  future  Gover- 
nor Dolph  Briscoe,  when,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  amazement,  former  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Johnson  flew  in  for 
lunch. 

There  were  a  nimiber  of  people 
there,  but  at  one  point,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  very  small  group  with  the 
former  First  Lady.  He  remembers  so 
clearly  how  Mrs.  Johnson  apparently 
sensed  his  nervousness  and  went  out 
of  her  way  to  try  to  make  him  feel 
comfortable.  In  typical  fashion,  she 
did  it  by  simply  asking  him  what  kind 
of  interesting  looking  trees  were  grow- 
ing over  by  the  ranch  house. 

It  happened  to  be  about  the  only 
question  he  was  prepared  to  answer  in 
his  nervous  state. 

So  when  he  was  able  to  answer  casu- 
ally in  front  of  the  others,  "Why, 
they're  salt  cedars.  Ma'am,"  it  gave 
him  the  confidence  he  needed  to  feel 
more  relaxed  in  the  presence  of  a 
former  President. 

Years  later,  he  finally  realized  that 
she  knew  all  along  exactly  what  kind 
of  trees  those  were.  It  was  just  her 
way  of  using  her  love  and  knowledge 
of  the  beauty  of  nature  to  make  life  a 
little  easier  and  more  pleasant  for 
others,  even  if  just  for  a  moment,  on  a 
ranch  in  southwest  Texas. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  done  some- 
thing very  special  with  her  life.  She's 
touched  so  many  people  in  ways  that 
she'll  never  know. 

Yes,  it's  appropriate  that  we  stop  for 
a  moment  and  smell  the  roses  and 
drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  dogwoods 
that  this  gracious  lady  has  planted 
and  to  thank  her  for  what  she  means 
to  this  Nation  today  and  to  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  I'm  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  this  cele- 
bration of  a  significant  milestone  in 
her  life,  one,  we  trust,  of  many  yet  to 
come. 
God  bless  you.  Lady  Bird! 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Henry  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
as  I  sat  and  listened  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  10th  Dis- 
trict. J.J..  I  decided  we  ought  to  for- 
mulate a  resolution  honoring  you  in 
addition  to  the  honors  before  you 
today  for  enduring  the  long  tenure- 
ship  of  your  Congressman.  One  would 
have  thought  you  would  have  moved 
out  long  ago. 


Seriously  speaking,  if  I  had  just  one 
word  to  describe  this  very  distin- 
guished lady  it  would  be  caring.  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  above  all  else  a  caring 
person,  as  was  her  husband,  but  what 
makes  her  extraordinary  is  the  fact 
that  her  caring  is  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic. It  has  enabled  her  to  make  a 
real  difference  in  the  lives  of  everyone 
around  her. 

At  this  point  I  wiU  share  a  personal 
experience  that  I  had  when  I  was  first 
elected  and  my  wife  came  up,  one  of 
the  rare  times,  and  today  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  my  wife 
wanted  me  to  thank  you  for  your  ex- 
pression of  caring  when  we  first  came 
up,  because  you  met  us,  and  while  I 
visited  with  the  then  Vice  President, 
you  took  care  of  her  for  a  whole  half 
day,  and  she  has  never  forgotten  it  be- 
cause that  was  about  the  most  atten- 
tion she  ever  got  from  anybody.  And  I 
for  one  just  want  to  express  that  fact 
and  convey  it  because  Bertha,  my  wife, 
wouldn't  forgive  me  if  I  didn't  mention 
it.  and  it  is  just  one  aspect  of  this  very 
caring  lady.  She  could  have  avoided 
doing  that  on  that  occasion. 

We  know  her  today  as  a  womaui  who 
spurred  the  Nation  because  she  cares 
about  the  way  our  world  looks  and  cre- 
ated a  monument  that  is  now  beautify- 
ing the  whole  country.  Thanks  to  her. 
we  are  even  seeing  the  return  of  native 
wild  flowers. 

Her  accomplishments  axe  too  many 
for  any  one  of  us  to  even  list  or  even 
hope  to,  much  less  to  match.  There 
has  never  been  a  more  gracious,  con- 
cerned or  caring  American  than  she, 
and  she  has  made  a  difference  in  ev- 
eryone's life.  She  has  made  a  real  dif- 
ference in  the  world. 
[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
[Mrs.  BOGGS],  who  has  worked  very 
closely  with  Mrs.  Johnson  for  many 
years  and  continues  to  work  with  her 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildflower  Research  Center  near 
Austin,  TX. 
Our  colleague,  Mrs.  Lindy  Boggs. 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
leagues, guests,  members  of  the  John- 
son family.  Lady  Bird,  to  review  the 
awe-inspiring  life  accomplishments  of 
a  kind,  loving,  generous,  and  thought- 
ful friend  is  immensely  gratifying. 
Conversely,  it  is  also  pleasing  to  recog- 
nize that  she  has  literally  walked  with 
kings  and  with  other  political  giants 
and  giants  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
of  journalism,  of  indxistry,  of  com- 
merce, of  science  and  medicine,  and 
never  lost  the  Lady  Bird  touch.  She  re- 
mains exceptionally  thoughtful  and 
concerned  about  family  members  and 
friends  and  approaches  life  as  zestful- 
ly and  as  inquisitively  as  ever. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  her 
friendship  and  shared  a  professional 
relationship,    that    of    congressional 


spouse,  with  Lady  Bird,  since  1941, 
when  my  husband.  Hale,  first  came  to 
the  Congress.  Lady  Bird  was  a  quintes- 
sential political  wife.  She  juggled  two 
households,  multiple  trips,  various 
campaigns,  several  schools  for  her 
beautiful  daughters,  worked  in  her 
husband's  office  during  World  War  II. 
participated  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions that  promote  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding and  support  activities 
among  the  political  and  diplomatic 
wives  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  ill  and  the  disadvantaged  of 
Washington  at  the  same  time  that  she 
was  "automatically"  as  Senator  John- 
son once  said,  included  in  Speaker 
Sam's  sessions  with  the  boys.  Her 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence is  immeasurable. 

Then  came  the  vice  presidential 
campaign  and  the  successful  train  trip 
through  the  South  that  prompted  the 
most  ambitious  campaign  undertaken 
of  any  political  wife  four  years  later, 
the  great  and  marvelous  Lady  Bird 
special  train  through  the  South.  At 
the  time  of  their  victory,  the  Johnsons 
were  confronted  with  the  need  for  a 
vice  presidential  residence  which  our 
Nation  did  not  provide  at  the  time, 
and  so  they  purchased  Perle  Mesta's 
lovely  estate,  "Les  Ormes,"  where  they 
personally  acconunodated  the  neces- 
sary entertaining  pertinent  to  the  po- 
sition. The  Vice  President,  of  course, 
immediately  dubbed  the  title  of  the 
house.  "The  Elms,"  and  it  was  here  in 
the  midst  of  packing  to  move  to  the 
White  House  that  Lady  Bird  sort  of 
wistfully  opined,  "I  sort  of  hate  to 
leave  this  house.  I  had  almost  tamed 
it." 

The  White  House  years  that  fol- 
lowed found  Lady  Bird  continuing 
Jackie  Kennedy's  restoration  of  the 
mansion,  arranging  the  weddings  of 
her  precious  and  beautiful  daughters, 
launching  a  nationwide  program  of 
beautification  with  its  showcase  unit, 
the  Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful 
Capital,  the  evidences  of  which  are  all 
around  us,  of  course;  traveling  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  poverty- 
ridden  sections  of  the  country  and 
launching  the  Head  Start  Program 
and  several  other  antipoverty  pro- 
grams as  a  direct  result. 

Their  beloved  LBJ  Ranch  became 
the  second  White  House,  which  typical 
of  their  generosity  she  and  President 
Johnson  have  now  given  to  the 
Nation. 

Following  the  White  House  years, 
she  launched  into  the  building  and 
furnishing  and  staffing  of  the  LBJ 
School  and  the  LBJ  Library,  where 
the  most  complete  archives  and  lively 
faculty  and  seminars  and  lecturers 
await  the  tourist,  the  scholar  and  the 
nationally  and  internationally  distin- 
guished leaders  alike.  She  has  also  had 
a  book  published  and  has  become  the 
first  woman  board  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society. 


She  has  continued  her  travel.  She  is 
a  peripatetic  traveler,  as  Lucy  and 
Linda  will  testify  to,  and  she  has 
spread  the  notion  of  the  goodness  of 
America  wherever  she  has  been. 

In  addition  to  that,  she  has  learned 
the  fragility  of  the  environment  of  our 
planet,  and  she  has  come  back  to 
launch  a  more  ambitious  campaign 
than  ever  to  do  something  about  the 
quality  of  that  environment.  She  has 
started,  as  you  have  heard,  the  Nation- 
al Wildflower  Research  Center  so  that 
somehow  we  can  replenish  and  we  can 
save  the  beauties  of  this  continent, 
and  then  perhaps  as  her  gift  to  her 
own  grandchildren  and  to  generations 
to  come,  to  know  that  we  can  maintain 
this  planet,  this  planet  Earth  as  the 
first  astronauts  look  back  and  say,  "So 
small  and  blue  and  beautiful,"  in  that 
infinite  silence. 

Lady  Bird,  darling,  we  thank  you. 
We  love  you.  We  salute  you  with  all 
our  hearts. 
[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  United  States 
Naval  Academy  Men's  Glee  Club  will 
sing  the  Navy  Hymn. 

(Whereupon,  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  Men's  Glee  Club  sang 
"The  Navy  Hymn.") 

The  SPEAKER.  Whatsoever  things 
are  good,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  beautiful,  think 
on  these  things. 

Today  we  honor  a  gracious  lady  of 
whom  we  think  each  year  at  spring- 
time when  nature  clothes  its  hills  and 
valleys  with  the  verdure  of  beauty  and 
renews  to  each  and  all  of  us  its  annual 
recurring  promise  of  eternal  life. 

When  we  think  of  Lady  Bird  John- 
son, many  images  of  beauty  come  to 
our  minds.  We  think  of  that  gracious 
First  Lady  in  the  White  House,  so 
warmly  welcoming  people  from  all 
over  the  Earth  and  extending  the 
hand  of  genuine  friendship  to  Ameri- 
cans of  high  and  low  estate,  from 
every  walk  of  life. 

Or  we  think  perhaps  of  that  young 
wife  of  a  Congressman,  later  a  Sena- 
tor, toiling  quietly,  lovingly,  some- 
times selflessly  by  his  side,  he  so 
driven  by  the  dream  that  America  can 
be  better  and  by  the  sense  of  mission 
that  it  is  ours  in  our  human  and  social 
relationships  to  be  not  the  envy  of  the 
world  by  an  example  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  world. 

Or  we  think  of  her  planting  a  tree  or 
hugging  a  child  at  a  barren  play- 
ground and  adorning  it  as  an  oasis  of 
beauty  with  plantings  and  as  a  place 
of  activity  and  of  learning  as  well  as 
inspiration. 

And  yes,  some  of  us  remember  that 
night  at  the  White  House,  all  of  the 
congressional  wives  long  since  having 
gathered  for  the  annual  gala  celebra- 
tion, waiting,  waiting,  waiting;  and  10 
o'clock  came,  and  10:30  came,  and  the 
House  was  still  in  session— because  he 
who  was  the  manager  of  that  bill,  and 


the  Speaker  both  had  received  a  call 
from  the  White  House,  "Do  not  bring 
those  Members  here  until  you've 
passed  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act!"  And  pass  it  that  night  we  did,  fi- 
nally to  be  welcomed  graciously  when 
we  arrived  belatedly  at  the  White 
House. 

And  because  of  that  legacy,  wherev- 
er Americans  travel  across  this  mag- 
nificent land  of  ours  on  those  ribbons 
of  concrete  that  constitute  our  high- 
way system,  we  see  vistas  of  beauty 
unmarred  by  visual  blight  and  often 
abounding  with  the  gracious  beauty  of 
indigenous  trees  and  shrubbery  and 
wildflowers. 

So  it  is  in  commemoration  of  all  of 
this  that  we  celebrate  the  75th  birth- 
day of  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  not  on  De- 
cember 22,  when  things  are  somewhat 
drab,  but  rather  here  in  the  spring- 
time, and  in  the  springtime  of  Wash- 
ington, of  America  and  of  this  gracious 
lady,  suid  we  present  her  the  love  of 
the  Congress  and  the  House  of  the 
United  States. 

We  passed  a  resolution.  Lady  Bird, 
in  your  honor,  which  we  shall  present 
to  you  to  do  with  as  you  will. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  the  wife  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  36th  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  selflessly  contributed 
her  time,  efforts,  and  talents  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  beautifica- 
tion of  the  Nation; 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson  was  and  is  an 
integral  force  in  the  beautification  of  the 
highways  and  parks  and  the  conservation  of 
the  environment  of  the  Nation,  and  helped 
to  organize  the  Committee  for  a  More  Beau- 
tiful Capital  in  1965  and  served  as  chairper- 
son for  the  committee; 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson  helped  to  es- 
tablish the  Society  for  a  More  Beautiful 
Capital,  which  continues  to  raise  funds  and 
organize  support  for  the  beautification  of 
the  National  Capital; 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  served 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  her 
conmiunity  through  her  participation  in  the 
National  Head  Start  Program,  her  creation 
of  and  service  as  co-chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildflower  Research  Center,  her 
service  on  the  National  Conunittee  for  the 
Bicentennial  Era,  the  National  Park  Service 
Advisory  Board,  the  President's  Commission 
on  White  House  Fellowships,  the  University 
of  Texas  system  board  of  regents,  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Geograph- 
ic Society; 

Whereas  the  grace  and  dignity  of  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  have  endeared  her  to  many 
other  organizations,  projects,  and  institu- 
tions that  have  in  common  the  purpose  of 
bettering  the  Nation  and  its  people; 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  also  been 
an  active  and  enthusiastic  worker  in  and 
supporter  of  many  endeavors  for  beautifica- 
tion and  conservation  in  her  home  State  of 
Texas; 

Whereas  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  received 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  FYeedom  and 
many  other  awards  and  honors  for  her  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  and  her  community;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  is 
honoring  Lady  Bird  Johnson  for  her  service 
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to  tt  e  Nation  and  congratulating  her  In  her 
diani  and  jubilee  year  with  a  celebration  on 
Apri  28, 1988:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re  olved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives- 


the 


Honors  Lady  Bird  Johnson  for  her 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  people  of 
1  rnited  States  and  recognizes  her  leader- 
on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  America 
,_,  beautif  ication  of  our  Nation;  and 
)  Congratulates  her  in  her  diamond  jubi- 
ypar. 

SPEAKER.   In  behalf  of   the 

United  States  House  of  Representa- 

and  of  aU  of  us.  I  take  pleasure  In 

pre^nting  to  you  this  resolution,  and 

...  it  our  love. 

[>!pplause,  the  Members  and  guests 

] 

_.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 

J  there  are  no  words  deep  enough, 

enough,  full  enough  to  express 

way  I  feel  about  today.  I  almost 

like  pinching  myself.  "Who,  me?" 

looking   to  see   who   this   is  all 
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The  United  States  Naval  Academy 
Men's  Glee  Club  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

The  honored  guests  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

At  11  o'clock  and  54  minutes  a.m., 
the  ceremony  honoring  Mrs.  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  was  concluded. 


be  back  in  this  place.  Mr.  Speak- 

!  trikes  a  very  deep  chord.  Lyndon 

to  say.  "the  HiU  is  my  home." 

our   lives   centered   around   this 

rooih  for  12  years,  and  before  that  he 

a  Doorkeeper,  so  this  has  been  for 

time  his  habitat  and  mine.  And 

the4e  walls  have  echoes.  But  to  be 

here  under  these  circumstainces 

the    farthest    thing    from    any 

thought  I  ever  had. 

ust  want  you  to  know  that  all  of 
thole  75  years  have  been  rich  and 
even  some  of  the  painful  ones, 
I  learned  from  them,  and  my 
thaiiks  go  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
all  )f  you  dear  friends  who  spoke,  to 
fan  ily,  to  all  gathered  here  who  have 
hell  led  join  in  making  and  keeping  the 
nat  iral  beauty  of  this  country  and  en- 
har  cing  it,  this  country  we  all  love  so 
mui  h. 
T  lank  you. 


[^PPlause,  the  Members  rising.] 

SPEAKER.      Members      and 
,  if  you  will  please  rise  again,  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  Men's 
Club   will   sing,    "America   the 
;iful".  and  you  may  join  in. 
(^^Thereupon,     the     United     States 
Natal  Academy  Men's  Glee  Club  sang 
L  the  Beautiful.") 
SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the 
of    Representatives    and    its 
the  Chair  wishes  to  thank  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  Men's 
)  Club  for  their  contribution, 
benediction  will  now  be  given  by 
Chaplain  Ford. 

James  David   Ford,   D.D.,   of- 
fered the  following  benediction: 
!  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us. 
Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon 
I  be  gracious  unto  us. 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance 
I  us  and  give  us  peace.  Amen. 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
ceremony  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lady 
I  Johnson  to  he  now  dissolved. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  12:30  p.m. 


D  1230 
APTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas],  at  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m. 


PRESIDENT'S  FREE  TRADE 
WIMP  LEGACY  WILL  BE  FOR- 
GOTTEN 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  saud  he  will  veto  the  trade 
bill  because  of  the  plant-closing  notice 
that  simply  gives  60  days'  courtesy  to 
many  workers  like  there  were  in  my 
district  who  lost  their  jobs  and  lost 
their  homes  and  now  are  losing  their 
pensions. 

He  is  telling  us  this  is  good  for  the 
country.  I  say  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  much  more  than  this 
trade  bill.  I  firmly  believe  that  Ronald 
Reagan  will  veto  the  Republican 
Party's  chances  completely  to  take  the 
White  House  again.  The  American 
people  are  fed  up. 

You  know  what  bothers  me,  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  is  going  to  veto  this  be- 
cause of  the  plant-closing  notice.  This 
President  is  against  this  bill.  In  this 
free-trading  mania  that  has  existed 
down  here,  it  has  produced  a  $160  bil- 
lion trade  deficit,  auid  you  cannot  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  budget  deficit. 

So  I  say  today,  Mr.  President,  go 
ahead,  you  are  always  saying,  "Make 
my  day."  Well,  you  are  going  to  make 
our  day  once  and  for  all,  because  your 
free-trade  wimp  legacy  will  be  forgot- 
ten. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECOGNITION 
WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  242)  designating  the  period  com- 
mencing May  2,  1988,  and  ending  on 
May  8.  1988,  as  "Public  Service  Recog- 


nition Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has 
no  objection  with  regard  to  the  meas- 
ure before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  242  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  443,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  des- 
ignating the  period  commencing  May 
2,  and  ending  on  May  8,  1988,  as 
"Public  Service  Recognition  Week." 

Our  great  Nation  built  and  retains 
its  prosperity  and  strength  through 
the  work  and  dedication  of  so  many 
patriotic  Americans.  Moreover,  indi- 
viduals who  have  sacrificed  the  higher 
pay  and  benefits  of  the  private  sector 
in  order  to  find  fulfillment  and  pur- 
pose by  serving  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  institutions,  are  especially  to  be 
commended. 

Federal  pay  and  benefits  lag  25  per- 
cent behind  the  private  sector.  Yet  ex- 
tremely capable  and  educated  Ameri- 
cans still  step  forward  to  serve  the 
public.  They  have  the  same  desires  for 
security  for  their  family  and  loved 
ones  that  all  Americans  have  and  yet 
that  does  not  deter  them.  Their  school 
debts  are  the  same.  They  have  the 
same  payments  and  responsibilities  as 
those  in  the  private  sector.  Neverthe- 
less, they  find  Government  service  re- 
warding. Our  Nation  needs  these  dedi- 
cated people  and  the  Congress  is 
proud  of  them. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  242. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
242  and  its  House  companion  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  443,  sponsored  by  (Congress- 
man Hoyer.  These  measures  designate  the 
period  commencing  May  2,  1988,  and  ending 
on  May  8,  1988,  as  'Public  Service  Recogni- 
tion Week." 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this  effort  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  of  this  Nation  who 
are  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  government  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  mu- 
nicipal levels. 

A  mere  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  hardly  ade- 
quate to  recognize  the  tireless  dedication  of 
these  individuals  in  implementing  the  policies 
and  programs  we  create  in  (ingress  and  in 
other  legislative  bodies. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  entire  Nation 
should  join  together  in  commemorating  the 
work  of  our  government  employees.  Without 
their  commitment  to  public  service,  this  coun- 
try's concept  of  government  would  never  ma- 
terialize. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  competent 
and  hard-working  government  workforce. 
Years  of  undercompensation  and  nonappre- 
ciation  have  not  deten-ed  the  will  of  these 


Americans  to  operate  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  for  spon- 
soring this  resolution,  and  I  am  proud  to  join 
him  in  celebrating  the  invaluable  public  sen/ice 
of  our  government  employees. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 242. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  Chairman 
Ford,  Mr.  Dymally,  chair  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Census  and  Population,  and  Mrs. 
MORELLA,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  for  their  support  in  expeditious- 
ly bringing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  242  to  the 
floor,  designating  the  week  of  May  2-8,  1988, 
as  "Public  Service  Recognition  Week."  I 
would  like  also  to  commend  my  colleagues 
who  joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  House  com- 
panion bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  443,  for 
their  assistance  and  support  in  recognizing 
public  employees. 

"Public  Service  Recognition  Week"  honors 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  resources, 
our  public  employees.  Public  employees  at 
every  level  oif  government  have  invested 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Their  service  touches  all  aspects 
of  our  lives.  To  mention  just  a  few,  they  ad- 
minister our  public  school  systems,  deliver  our 
mail,  defend  our  borders,  enforce  our  laws, 
and  represent  our  interests  in  countries 
around  the  worid.  There  is  not  a  facet  of  our 
day-to-day  lives  that  is  not  made  more  effi- 
cient, convenient  or  safe  due  to  their  efforts. 

"Public  Service  Recognition  Week"  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  show  our  appreciation 
for  the  invaluable  service  of  these  individuals. 
The  special  events  that  are  planned  to  take 
place  around  the  country  next  week  are  de- 
signed to  recognize  and  strengthen  the  pub- 
lic's knowledge  of  their  contributions  to  our 
Nation. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me  in  com- 
memorating the  indispensible  efforts  of  Ameri- 
ca's public  servants. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  242 

Whereas  the  remarkable  range  of  skills 
and  unceasing  dedication  of  government  em- 
ployees has  supported  the  United  States' 
leadership  position  in  the  world; 

Whereas  government  employees  have 
helped  make  the  United  States  a  global 
leader  in  industry,  health  care,  agriculture, 
and  defense  by  developing  some  of  the 
world's  most  important  technologies; 

Whereas  career  government  employees 
provide  the  Nation's  defense,  carry  out  the 
laws  of  the  land,  ensure  environmental  pro- 
tection, maintain  transportation  systems, 
guard  the  Nation's  borders  to  stem  the  flow 
of  illegal  drugs,  administer  Social  Security, 
support  health  programs,  provide  policy  di- 
rection for  the  education  of  the  Nation's 
children,  and  provide  countless  other  crucial 
public  services; 

Whereas  government  employees  perform 
their   demanding   duties    in   exchange   for 
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compensation  which  is  often  far  less  than 
that  received  by  their  private  sector  coun- 
terparts; and 

Whereas  government  employees  are  a  val- 
uable national  resource,  fulfilling  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  American  people  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  government:  Now,  there- 
fore, l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  2-8,  1988, 
is  designated  as  "Public  Service  Recognition 
Week  ",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
PREVENTION  WEEK  OF  1988 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  250)  designating  the  week  of  May 
8.  1988.  through  May  14.  1988.  as  "Na- 
tional Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week 
of  1988."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has 
no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Dymally,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  C;ensus  and  Population,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mrs.  MORELLA,  for  bringing  to  the  floor  House 
Joint  Resolution  442  which  establishes  the 
week  of  May  8  through  14,  1988,  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week."  This  bill  has 
received  the  support  of  more  than  half  the 
Members  of  the  House.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 442  is  identical  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
250  which  was  passed  in  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1988. 

As  you  know,  this  is  the  fourth  year  that  I 
have  introduced  "National  Osteoporosis  Pre- 
vention Week."  I  have  done  so  each  year  in 
recognition  of  the  serious  public  health  threat 
that  osteoporosis  represents. 

Osteoporosis  affects  24  million  Americans, 
primarily  postmenopausal  women  and  older 
persons.  Called  the  silent  disorder,  osteoporo- 
sis is  characterized  by  a  gradual  loss  of  bone 
tissue  causing  the  bones  to  become  progres- 
sively weaker  and  more  fragile.  Each  year,  os- 
teoporosis is  responsible  for  1.3  million  bone 
fractures,  including  hip  fractures  which  may 
lead  to  permanently  reduced  mobility  or  death. 
In  addition,  to  the  physiological  dimensions, 
osteoporosis  has  a  significant  financial  cost. 
In  1986,  national  expenditures  for  osteoporo- 


sis totaled  between  S7  and  $10  billion.  Be- 
cause projections  call  for  an  escalation  In  the 
number  of  Americans  affected  by  this  disease, 
the  cost  of  osteoporosis  is  expected  to  rise  in 
the  future. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago  osteoporosis 
was  a  word  that  was  hardly  known.  Last  year, 
during  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week,"  over  10  milton  Americans  received  in- 
formation atxHJt  this  disorder.  Through  ttie  ef- 
forts of  organizations  like  ttie  National  Osteo- 
porosis Foundation  education  about  osteopor- 
osis has  t>ecome  even  more  widespread.  This 
year  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week"  is  jointly  sponsored  by  92  organiza- 
tions. 

Today,  osteoporosis  is  believed  to  t>e  as 
much  a  product  of  lifestyle  throughout  the  life 
span  as  it  is  genetic  predisposition.  Because 
most  researchers  believe  osteoporosis  can  be 
prevented,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
public  t)ecome  more  aware  of  measures  that 
can  t>e  taken  to  avoid  this  debilitating  disease. 
I  believe  that  legislation  to  establish  "National 
Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week"  is  invaluable 
in  prompting  this  awareness. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  I  urge  unanimous 
consent  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  250. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  250 
Whereas  osteoporosis,  a  degenerative  bone 
condition,      afflicts      twenty-four      million 
people  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  osteoporosis,  afflicts  90  per 
centum  of  women  over  age  75; 

Whereas  50  per  centum  of  all  women  in 
the  United  States  over  age  45  will  develop 
some  form  of  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  hip  fractures  are  the  most  dis- 
abling outcome  of  osteoporosis,  and  32  per 
centum  of  women  and  17  per  centum  of  men 
who  live  to  age  90  will  likely  suffer  a  hip 
fracture  due  primarily  to  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  the  mortality  rates  for  people 
who  suffer  a  hip  fracture  increase  by  20  per 
centum,  with  such  fractures  resulting  in  the 
death  of  over  fifty  thousand  older  women 
and  many  older  men  each  year; 

Whereas  15  to  25  per  centum  of  people 
who  suffer  a  hip  fracture  stay  in  a  long- 
term  care  facility  for  at  least  one  year  after 
the  fracture  occurs,  and  25  to  35  per  centum 
of  people  who  return  home  from  a  long- 
term  care  facility  after  recovering  from  a 
hip  fracture  require  assistance  with  daily 
living  after  returning  home; 

Whereas  the  total  cost  to  society  of  deal- 
ing with  osteoporosis  was  $7,000,000,000  to 
$10,000,000,000  in  1986  and  such  cost  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  as  the  population  ages; 

Whereas  osteoporosis  is  associated  with 
the  loss  of  bone  mass  due  to  a  lack  of  estro- 
gen as  a  result  of  menopause,  alcohol  or  cig- 
arette use,  and  low  calcium  intake; 

Whereas  exercise  and  proper  nutrition 
before  an  individual  is  age  35  will  build  bone 
mass  to  help  prevent  osteoporosis;  and 

Whereas  people  who  suffer  from  osteopor- 
osis should  be  aware  of  the  increased  risk  of 
bone  fractures,  and  should  take  precautions 
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the  chance  of  accidents  that  may 

In  bone  fractures  due  primarily  to  os- 
is:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

the  week  of  May  8.  1988.  through  May 

.,  is  designated  as   •National  Osteo- 

Prevention  Week  of  1988".  and  the 

....  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 

equested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 

I  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 

such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 

and  activities. 
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Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
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Clerk    read    the    title    of    the 

joint  resolution. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  California? 

OILMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

from    Florida    [Mr.    Pepper], 

is  the  chief  sponsor  of  Senate 

Resolution  222.  designating  May 

May  7,  1988.  as  "National 

Americans    Abuse    Prevention 


.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 

comknend  my  colleagues  for  joining  me 

supporting  the  passage  of  House 

Joii^t  Resolution  422.  designating  the 

of  May  1-May  7.  1988.  as  "Na- 

tior^l  Older  Americans  Abuse  Preven- 

Week." 

abuse  is  a  shocking  national 

which  affects  an  alarmingly 

number  of  our  most  helpless  and 

viil^erable  senior  citizens.   The   inci- 

of  elder  abuse  is  nothing  short 

national  disgrace.  Over  the  past 

years,   we   have   documented   the 

shocking  nature  of  this  problem  which 

against  the  very  fiber  of  our  soci- 
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1978,  the  U.S.  Select  Committee 

Aging,   under   my   chairmanship, 

the  first  congressional  hearing  on 

eldir  abuse.  In  1981,  my  Subcommit- 

on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care  of 

Select   Committee   on   Aging   re- 

lea4ed  a  report  entitled  "EHder  Abuse: 

Examination  of  a  Hidden  Prob- 

"  which  documented  the  commit- 

tragic  findings  that  over  1  million 

Americsms  are  physically,  finan- 

,  and  emotionally  abused  by  their 

relitives  and  loved  ones  annually. 


At  my  request,  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care  conducted  a  foUowup 
hearing  in  May  1985,  which  confirmed 
many  of  the  points  first  raised  in  1981. 
The  hearing  pointed  out  that  these 
abused  elders  represented  every  racial, 
religious  and  socioeconomic  class.  It 
also  confirmed  that  the  number  of 
cases  had  dramatically  increased— by 
100,000  abuse  cases  per  year. 

An  average  citizen  would  find  it  hard 
to  believe  how  widespread  and  fre- 
quent this  problem  is.  Most  victims, 
out  of  fear  of  retribution  by  their 
abusers,  would  prefer  not  to  acknowl- 
edge that  such  abuse  exists.  For  that 
reason,  elder  abuse  cases  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  reported  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities than  child  abuse  cases— while 
1  in  3  child  abuse  cases  is  reported, 
only  1  out  of  6  cases  of  elder  abuse 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate authorities. 

Elder  abuse  poses  a  threat  to  our 
families  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  In 
most  instances,  neglect  and  abuse 
stems  from  the  lack  of  information  on 
intervention  and  prevention. 

This  resolution  and  the  subsequent 
Presidential  proclamation  will  assist 
many  individuals,  organizations,  and 
agencies  that  are  striving  to  rid  this 
great  Nation  of  our  epidemic  of  elder 
abuse  and  improve  the  general  welfare 
of  our  seniors. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining 
with  me  in  this  national  effort  to  en- 
hance awareness  and  combat  this  esca- 
lating tragedy  which  affects  so  many 
of  our  Nation's  most  helpless  and  vul- 
nerable citizens. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention  at  this  time.  It  is  certainly 
an  important  issue  to  bring  to  our  Na- 
tion's attention. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  wholly  sup- 
portive of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  222 
Whereas  each  year  an  estimated  550,000 
to  12.5  million  elders  are  the  victims  of  physi- 
cal and  emotional  abuse,  neglect,  and  denial 
of  fundamental  civil  rights; 

Whereas  these  elders  represent  every 
racial,  religious  and  socio-economic  class; 

Whereas  the  suffering  of  these  elders 
poses  a  threat  to  our  families  and  to  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole; 

Whereas  in  most  instances  this  neglect 
and  abuse  stems  from  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  intervention  and  prevention; 

Whereas  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
elders  is,  and  must  be,  one  of  our  Nation's 
highest  priorities; 

Whereas  May,  1988,  has  traditionally  been 
designated  as  "Older  Americans  Month", 
and  provides  the  ideal  opportunity  for  the 


people  of  the  United  States  to  become  edu- 
cated and  aware  of  the  welfare  of  the  elder- 
ly; and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  problem  of 
elderly  abuse:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  May  1.  1988,  and  ending  on 
May  7,  1988,  is  designated  as  "National 
Older  Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Government  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  resid  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  FOSTER  CARE 
MONTH 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  59)  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1988,  as  "National  Foster  Care 
Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has 
no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California! 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  59 
Whereas  there  are  more  than  250,000  li- 
censed foster  families  in  the  United  States 
who  temporarily  provide  guidance,  emotion- 
al support,  food,  shelter,  and  nurture  chil- 
dren who  cannot  remain  In  their  own  home; 
Whereas  foster  parents  devotedly  and  un- 
selfishly open  their  home  and  family  life  to 
children  in  need; 

Whereas  foster  parents  are  a  vital  part  in 
permanency  planning  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  foster  child; 

Whereas  foster  parents  work  cooperative- 
ly with  human  service  agencies  and  biologi- 
cal parents  to  strengthen  family  life; 

Whereas  foster  parents  must  have  the 
commitment  of  the  national.  State  and  local 
communities  in  terms  of  funding,  support, 
and  training;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Poster  Parent  Asso- 
ciation holds  its  annual  training  conference 
during  the  month  of  May,  1987:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 


May,  1988  is  designated  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month".  The  President  is  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JUST  SAY  NO  WEEK 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  545) 
designating  May  8  through  14,  1988,  as 
"Just  Say  No  Week. "  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

D  1240 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  HuttoI. 
who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  545  designating  May 
8  through  14.  1988  as  "Just  Say  No 
Week." 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally].  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella],  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about 
passing  another  massive  drug  bill  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars.  If  we  could 
teach  our  young  people  not  to  start 
using  drugs,  to  just  say  no,  I  think  if 
we  could  reduce  the  demand  we  could 
save  a  lot  of  money. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  support 
for  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  our  youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  "Just  Say  No" 
clubs  have  already  sprimg  up  and  we 
hope  to  have  additional  ones.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Just  Say  No  Pro- 
gram is  a  crucial  part  of  our  overall 
antinarcotics  effort.  The  war  against 
drugs  must  be  fought  on  many  battle- 
fields at  all  times.  And  no  battlefield 
in  reducing  demand  is  more  important 
than  the  one  in  the  classroom.  We 
must  teach  our  children  to  reject  ille- 
gal drugs.  This  generation  of  Ameri- 
can youth  must  learn  that  illicit  nar- 
cotics bring  only  misery  and  tragedy 


to  those  who  use  them— that  drugs  are 
not  recreational  and  that  drugs  can 
kill. 

I  commend  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue  and  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
House  Joint  Resolution  545  which 
aptly  expresses  the  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress and  our  Nation  of  the  value  of 
the  Just  Say  No  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  545 

Whereas  America's  youth  are  our  Nation's 
most  precious  resource; 

Whereas  young  people  are  contributing  to 
drug  abuse  prevention  by  starting  just-say- 
no  clubs  and  saying  "no"  to  drugs; 

Whereas  children  across  America  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  national  just-say-no  walk 
against  drugs  on  May  11.  1988:  and 

Whereas  America's  youth  should  be  recog- 
nized for  and  encouraged  in  their  efforts  in 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  8-14.  1988, 
is  designated  as  "Just  Say  No  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


URANIUM  REVITALIZATION, 

TAILINGS    RECLAMATION    AND 
ENRICHMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson and  Mr.  Cheney,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  will  help  our  do- 
mestic uranium  industry. 

As  you  may  already  know,  the  U.S. 
uranium  industry  has  experienced  a 
catastrophic  decline  since  the  early 
1980's.  The  industry  has  shrunk  from 
some    20.000    employees    to    aroimd 


2.000.  Production  has  dropped  to  levels 
prevailing  in  the  1950's. 

The  traditional  prime  production 
areas  in  the  United  States  include  Wy- 
oming. Utah.  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico.  Production  there  has  dropped 
sharply.  Two  of  the  four  nUlls  in  Utah 
are  closed.  One  is  operating  principally 
on  out-of-State  ore.  the  other  is  for- 
eign owned. 

The  uranium  viability  provision  in 
section  161(v)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  requires  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  "assure  the  maintenance  of 
a  viable  domestic  uranium  industry." 
Rather  than  carry  out  this  obligation, 
the  Department  of  Energy  closed  its 
office  in  Grand  Junction  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  the  status  of 
the  domestic  industry.  During  much  of 
the  period  of  the  industry's  decline, 
the  Department  of  Energy  took  the 
position  that  all  was  well  and  that  the 
industry  was  "viable."  Now,  after  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  caricatured  that 
position  on  the  front  page,  the  Depart- 
ment admits  that  the  uranium  indus- 
try in  this  country  is,  in  fact,  "nonvia- 
ble." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  resolve 
these  problems,  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram is  desperately  needed,  and  that  is 
why  I  join  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

This  bill  is  the  counterpart  to  S. 
2097,  which,  incidentally,  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  30,  1988  by  a  vote  of 
62-28.  The  Senate  bill  along  with  the 
House  bill  contains  three  titles. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  repeals  section 
161(v)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of 
EInergy  to  restrict  the  enrichment  of 
foreign  uranium.  For  an  interim 
period,  this  restriction  is  replaced  by 
imposing  a  sliding  scale  of  charges  for 
the  use  by  utilities  of  foreign  uranium 
above  specified  levels.  All  restrictions 
expire  automatically  on  January  1, 
2001. 

Title  II  would  establish  a  $1  billion 
fund  cleanup  or  stabilize  large,  mildly 
radioactive  piles  of  uranium  tailings, 
there  are  26  sites  in  Colorado.  New 
Mexico.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming,  that 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  from 
the  fund. 

And.  title  III.  provides  for  a  pro- 
posed spinoff  of  DOE'S  $1.2  billion  per 
year  uranium  enrichment  program 
into  a  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration, which  would  be  known  as 
the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation 
[USECl. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  not  only  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  but  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  join  with  me  in  cosponsoring 
and  passing  this  legislation  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  so  that  we  may, 
once  again,  have  a  viable  domestic  ura- 
nium industry. 
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OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 

. to  address  the  House  for  1 

,e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  drug 

in    our    Nation,    and    indeed 

the    world,    has   erupted 

and   the    volcanic   ashes 

spread  to  every  city,  town,  and 
district  in  our  Nation.  Hardly  a 
i  by  that  we  do  not  receive  re- 
gangland,  drug-related  killings 
,   streets.  As  in  Colombia,   the 
traffickers  are  taking  over  our 

. Our  Nation's  Capital 

become  the  murder  capital  of  the 

n.    Public    housing    units    have 

turned  into  cocaine,  heroin,  and 

laboratories— drug    manufactur- 

ijriits  for  the  drug  traffickers  to 

their  venom  to  citizens  of  every 

ind    in    every    economic   status. 

„ ranging    from    10    to    18 

as  drug  couriers  and  junior  level 

and  more  and  mere  of  our 

are  dropping  out  of  school  to 

the  lucrative  drug  trade. 

Speaker,  on  April  27.  1988,  an- 

police  officer  was  gurmed  down 

drug  raid.  It  was  first  reported 

Sgt.    John   McCormack   of   the 

narcotics  squad  in  New  York 

was  fatally  shot  in  the  face  by  a 

woman,     Mercedes     Perez, 

a  drug  raid  in  the  Inwood  sec- 

of  Manhattan.  Upon  further  in- 

including  ballistic  tests,  a 

source  reportedly  stated:  "ballis- 

indicate  that  the  type  of  gun 

was  not  consistent  with  her  gun." 
fired  by  Perez,  "but  consistent 
ours."  Apparently,  in  an  ex- 
change of  gimfire  with  Perez,  one  of 
the  1  lullets  caune  from  another  police 
officjr's  gun.  and  not  as  initially  re- 
port* d  from  Perez's  gun.  The  tragic 
killii  g  of  Sergeant  McCormack  under- 
score s  the  escalation  of  violence  in  our 
Nation's  cities  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased production,  trafficking,  and 
cons  imption  of  narcotics. 

Mi  .  Speaker,  drug  related  crime  and 
viole  nee  is  not  limited  to  the  drug  pro- 
duci]  ig  and  drug  consuming  nations  of 
Latii  1  America  or  of  Southeast  and 
Sout  tiwest  Asia.  It's  occurring  right 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  and  in 
ever; '  metropolitan  community 
thro  ighout  our  Nation.  Combating 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  is  a 
Fed<  ral  problem  and  a  Federal  respon- 
sibil  ty  and  one  that  requires  Federal 
assis  tance  to  our  State  and  local  gov- 
emr  lents. 

Ml .  Speaker,  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Conjmittee,  of  which  I  serve  as  a 
member,  has  this  week  been  de- 
batiiig  whether  we  should  decertify 
ecoqomic  and  military  assistance  to 
the  Bahamas,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  [Paraguay  for  failing  to  fully  coop- 
erat;  with  our  Nation  in  combating 
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the  illicit  production  and  trafficking 
of  drugs  to  the  United  States.  In  this 
regard,  our  Nation  must  do  more  on 
both  the  demand  side  and  the  supply 
side  to  combat  this  deadly  menace.  We 
must  provide  additional  resources  to 
our  brave  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  with  the  tools  for 
them  to  effectively  interdict  the 
supply  of  drugs  and  to  arrest,  pros- 
ecute, and  incarcerate  those  convicted 
drug  felons.  We  must  also  provide  ad- 
ditional resources,  personnel,  and 
equipment  to  effectively  educate  our 
citizens  of  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse 
and  provide  facilities  with  trained  per- 
sonnel to  treat  and  rehabilitate  those 
who  have  become  drug  addicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive antidrug  measure,  several 
of  which  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced by  my  colleagues,  let  us  be  cer- 
tain that  the  slaying  of  the  John 
McCormicks.  the  Eddie  Brynes.  the 
Tony  McLeans,  and  the  other  brave 
law  enforcement  officers,  both  in  our 
Nation  and  overseas  have  not  died  in 
vain.  If  we  truly  mean  what  we  say 
about  waging  war  against  drug  traf- 
ficking and  drug  abuse,  then  we  must 
provide  our  law  enforcement  officers, 
our  educators,  our  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation specialists,  and  their  coun- 
terparts overseas  with  the  funding, 
equipment,  and  personnel  to  effective- 
ly combat  the  drug  traffickers,  who 
are  well  financed  and  highly  orga- 
nized, and  who  have  the  best  equip- 
ment to  conduct  their  insidious  oper- 
ations that  are  eating  away  at  the 
roots  of  our  society. 
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PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  honoring 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION   OF   H.R.    4264.   NA- 
TIONAL  DEFENSE   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  436  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  436 
Resolved.  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for  such 
Department  for  fiscal  year  1989.  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 


purposes,  no  further  amendment  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  modified  and  as  amended,  shall 
be  in  order  except  the  amendments  desig- 
nated in  section  2  of  this  resolution,  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution,  or  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2  of  H.  Res.  435.  Said  amendments 
shall  be  considered  only  in  the  order  and  in 
the  manner  specified.  The  amendments  des- 
ignated in  this  resolution  shall  be  printed  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac- 
companying this  resolution  and  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  when  of- 
fered. Each  amendment  may  only  be  offered 
by  the  Member  designated  for  such  amend- 
ment in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  or  this  resolution,  or  their  designee. 
Debate  on  each  of  said  amendments  shall 
not  exceed  the  time  designated  in  said 
report,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  proponent  and  an  opponent. 
All  points  of  order  are  waived  against  the 
amendments  contained  in  sections  1  and  2, 
and  against  amendments  numbered  5.  6,  7, 
11.  19,  20,  28,  35,  47,  and  50  in  section  3  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  No 
amendment,  except  for  amendments  printed 
in  section  3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  shall  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  as  specified  in  this  resolution  or  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac- 
companying this  resolution,  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the  House 
or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Debate 
on  any  amendment  offered  to  an  amend- 
ment printed  in  section  3  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  be  limited  to 
ten  minutes,  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
member  opposed  thereto.  Any  particular 
amendment  under  consideration  when  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rises  on  a  legisla- 
tive day  shall  be  completed  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  next  resumes  its  sitting 
on  H.R.  4264.  During  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  shall  be  in  order  only  if  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Any  period  of  general  debate  specified 
in  this  resolution  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  the  amendments  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution  as  follows: 

( 1 )  When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
sumes its  sitting  on  H.R.  4264  on  Friday, 
April  29,  1988,  further  consideration  of  the 
amendments  printed  in  section  3  of  H.  Rept. 
100-579  shall  be  suspended.  It  shall  then  be 
in  order  to  debate  the  subject  matter  of 
"contracting  out"  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes.  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  relating  to  contract- 
ing out",  amendments  numbered  (1) 
through  (4).  printed  in  section  3  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution  in  that  order.  Follow- 
ing disposition  of  said  amendments,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  debate  the  subject  of  defense 
burdensharing  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes.  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  relating  to  defense 
burdensharing.  amendments  numbered  (5) 
through  (8),  printed  in  section  3  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  that 
order.  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ments, it  shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject of  'Buy  America"  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  minutes.  It  shall  then  be  in  order 


to  consider  the  amendments  relating  to 
"Buy  America",  amendments  numbered  (9) 
through  (12),  printed  in  section  3  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  that 
order.  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ments, it  shall  be  in  order  to  continue  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  printed  in 
section  3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  order  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  said  section  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
sumes consideration  of  amendments  to  H.R. 
4264  on  Monday,  May  2.  1988,  further  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  printed  in 
section  3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution  shall  be 
suspended.  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  following  amendments  relating  to 
Central  America  printed  in  section  1  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  (A)  by  Representative  Foley  of 
Washington,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  except  for  an  amendment  by 
Representative  Hunter  of  California;  (B)  by 
Representative  Lowry  of  Washington;  and 
(C)  by  Representative  Markey  of  Massachu- 
setts. Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ments, it  shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject of  budget  priorities  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  forty  minutes.  It  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  relating 
to  budget  priorities  printed  in  section  1  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the 
following  order:  (A)  by  Representative 
Boxer  of  California;  and  (B)  by  Representa- 
tive Kyi  of  Arizona.  If  more  than  one  of  said 
amendments  is  adopted,  only  the  last  such 
amendment  which  is  adopted  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  finally  adopted  and  reported  back 
to  the  House.  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendments,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  begin 
consideration  of  the  amendments  printed  in 
section  3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution  in  the 
order  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  said 
section  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  2  of  this  resolution. 

(3)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Monday,  May 
2,  1988,  and  resumes  its  sitting  on  H.R.  4264 
on  Tuesday,  May  3,  1988,  further  consider- 
ation of  the  amendments  printed  in  section 
3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
accompanying  this  resolution  shall  be  sus- 
pended. It  shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the 
subject  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes.  It  shall  then 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  following  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  print- 
ed in  section  1  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  in  the  following  order:  (A)  by 
Representative  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  (B)  by  Representative  Stenholm  of 
Texas.  If  more  than  one  of  said  amend- 
ments is  adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  shall  be  considered 
as  finally  adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House.  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ments, it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  "Monroney 
amendment"  printed  in  section  1  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  Repre- 
sentative Bustamante  of  Texas.  Following 
disposition  of  said  amendment,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  relating 
to  arms  control  printed  in  section  1  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  (A)  by  Representative  Markey 
of  Massachusetts;  and  (B)  by  Representa- 
tive Solarz  of  New  York.  Following  disposi- 
tion of  said  amendments,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  restime  consideration  of  the  amendments 


printed  in  section  3  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution. 

(4)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  May 
3,  1988.  and  resumes  its  sitting  on  H.R.  4264 
on  Wednesday.  May  4,  1988.  further  consid- 
eration of  the  amendments  printed  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution  shall  be 
suspended.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the 
appropriate  levels  of  funding  for  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes.  It  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  relating 
to  the  funding  printed  in  section  1  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  (A)  by  Representative  Kyi  of 
Arizona:  (B)  by  Representative  Dellums  of 
California;  (C)  by  Representative  Dickinson 
of  Alabama;  and  ID)  Representative  Ben- 
nett of  Florida.  If  more  than  one  of  said 
amendments  is  adopted,  only  the  last  such 
amendment  which  is  adopted  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  finally  adopted  and  reported  back 
to  the  House.  Following  disposition  of  said 
amendments,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  debate 
the  subject  matter  of  phase  I  of  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  sixty  minutes.  It  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  relating  to 
phase  I  printed  in  section  1  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  by  Representative 
Spratt  of  South  Carolina.  Following  disposi- 
tion of  said  amendment,  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  relating 
to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  printed 
in  section  1  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  the  following  order:  (A)  by  Rep- 
resentative Spratt  of  South  Carolina;  and 
(B)  by  Representative  Kemp  of  New  York. 
If  more  than  one  of  said  amendments  is 
adopted,  only  the  last  such  amendment 
which  is  adopted  shall  be  considered  as  fi- 
nally adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House.  Following  disposition  of  said  amend- 
ments, it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  fur- 
ther amendments  relating  to  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  printed  in  section  1  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  (C)  by  Representative  Spratt 
of  South  Carolina;  (D)  by  Representative 
AuCoin  of  Oregon;  and  (E)  by  Representa- 
tive Burton  of  Indiana.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  resolution,  each 
of  amendments  (C)  through  (E)  shall  be 
subject  to  amendment,  and  debate  on  any 
amendment  offered  to  amendments  (C) 
through  (E)  shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent and  a  member  opposed  thereto.  Fol- 
lowing disposition  of  said  amendments,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  amendments  printed  in  section  3  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution. 

(5)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
May  4,  1988.  and  resumes  its  sitting  on  H.R. 
4264  on  Thursday,  May  5,  1988,  further  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  printed  in 
section  3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution  shall  be 
suspended.  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to 
debate  the  subject  of  ballistic  missiles  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ninety  minutes.  It  shall 
then  be  in  order  to  consider  the  following 
amendments  relating  to  ballistic  missiles 
printed  in  section  1  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  the  following  order: 
(A)  by  Representative  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama or  Representative  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut; (B)  by  Representative  Hertel  of 
Michigan;  (C)  by  Representative  Dickinson 


of  Alabama;  and  (D)  by  Representative 
Mavroules  of  Massachusetts.  If  more  than 
one  of  said  amendments  is  adopted,  only  the 
last  such  amendment  which  is  adopted  shall 
be  considered  as  finally  adopted  and  report- 
ed back  to  the  House.  Following  disposition 
of  said  amendments,  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  D-5  missile  printed  in  section  1  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  Repre- 
sentative Weiss  of  New  York.  Following  dis- 
position of  said  amenciment,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  debate  the  subject  of  depressed  tra- 
jectory missiles  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
forty  minutes.  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  relating  to  de- 
pressed trajectory  missiles  printed  in  section 
one  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  Representative  Nagle  of  Iowa  or 
by  Representative  Doman  of  Callfomia. 
Following  disposition  of  said  amendments,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  amendments  printed  in  section  3  of  the 
report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  accompa- 
nying this  resolution. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
resolution  and  subject  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  it  shall  be  in  order 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  after  giving  at  least  one 
hour  notice  and  after  consultation  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, to  offer  at  any  time  any  of  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  section  2  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  Said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  except 
for  amendments  offered  by  Representative 
Aspin  of  Wisconsin  or  by  Representative 
Dickinson  of  Alabama.  Debate  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  shall  not 
exceed  ten  minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a  member  op- 
posed thereto. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  his  designee,  at  any  time  to  offer  en  bloc 
amendments,  including  modifications  in  the 
text  of  any  amendment  which  are  germane 
thereto,  printed  in  section  ?  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution.  Such  amendments  en  bloc  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Such  amendments  en  bloc  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  not  to  exceed  sixty  minutes,  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  The  original  proponents 
of  the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  shall 
have  permission  to  insert  statements  In  the 
Congressional  Record  Immediately  before 
disposition  of  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

(8)  If  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  does 
not  complete  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ments specifically  made  In  order  by  section 
2  of  this  resolution  or  by  section  2  of  H.  Res. 
435  for  consideration  on  any  particular  leg- 
islative day.  it  shall  be  in  order  on  any  sub- 
sequent legislative  day  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  after 
giving  at  least  one  hour  notice,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  to  request  the 
Chair  to  recognize  the  proponent  of  such 
amendments  following  disposition  of  speci- 
fied amendments  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution  and  the  Chair  may  recognize  the 
proponents  of  such  amendments  in  accord- 
ance with  that  notice  notwithstanding  the 
order  of  amendments  otherwise  specified  In 
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n  1255 
Thk  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leat  I  of  Texas).  The  gentleman  from 
Plori  la  [Mr.  Pepper]  is  recognized  for 
1  hovr. 

PARLIAMEirrAKY  INQUIRY 

GINGRICH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
.nan  will  state  it. 
GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
to  a  report  which  I  believe  will 
the  various  amendments  and 
precisely  what  the  Clerk  so 
._,  just  read. 

.  SpeieJ^er.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  report  is  not  available,  that 
report  has  not  been  printed. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
<Jopy  at  the  minority  table. 

GINGRICH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
suggest,  under  the  rules  of  the 
in  terms  of  the  individual  Mem- 
access    to     information,     they 
._  be  given  a  document  which  has 
marked  up,  edited.  This  has  vari- 
landwriting  and  is  not  available  to 
..J.  This  is  a  loose  collection  of 
i.  This  is  not  a  published  report 
^his  time,   and  would   it  not  be 
I  would  ask  the  Speaker,  for 
House  to  delay  considering  this 
until  we  have  the  report  of  the 

on  Rules  so  Members  could 

'  /hat  they  are  voting  on? 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

is  not  stating  a  point  of 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  believe  it  was  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  whether  or  not 
Members  are  protected  and  have  any 
recourse  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
against  having  a  report  printed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  of  consideration  cannot  be 
raised  against  a  rule  filed  on  a  prior 
day.  The  Chair  would  suggest  that 
Members  could  vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  who  want  a  printed  report 
should  vote  "no."  is  the  Chair's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
report  he  has,  that  would  be  a  recom- 
mendation. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  for  debate  only  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillen]  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  start  by  saying 
that  the  rule  that  was  adopted  earlier 
this  week.  House  Resolution  435.  still 
controls  what  will  occur  on  the  floor 
today.  Specifically,  the  House  will 
begin  by  considering  antisatellite 
weapons,  move  to  the  testing  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  In  addition,  amendments  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  report  may 
be  considered  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  436 
provides  for  the  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  4264.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  It  is  similar  to 
the  rule  granted  earlier  this  week. 
First,  the  amendments  contained  in 
section  1  of  the  report  accompanying 
this  resolution  are  to  be  considered  on 
the  specific  days  and  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified  in  the  rule  and  the 
report.  These  amendments  are  una- 
mendable  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Second,  the  amendments  contained  in 
section  2  of  the  report  are  in  order  if 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  These  are  the  so- 
called  add-back  amendments.  These 
section  2  amendments  are  unamenda- 
ble,  except  for  amendments  offered  by 
Representative  Aspin  or  Dickinson. 

Third,  the  rule  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  amendments  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  report.  These 
amendments  may  be  offered  as  en  bloc 
amendments  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  en 
bloc  amendments  are  debatable  for  60 
minutes.  The  en  bloc  amendments  are 
not  amendable,  but  any  section  3 
amendment  that  is  not  contained  in  an 
en  bloc  amendment  is  subject  to 
amendment.  Members  whose  amend- 
ments are  included  in  the  en  bloc 
amendments  can  insert  statements 
into  the  Congressional  Record  imme- 
diately before  disposition  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc.  Debate  on  any 
amendment  offered  to  an  amendment 


printed  in  section  3  is  limited  to  10 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  sections  1  auid  2  of 
the  report  and  against  specified 
amendments  contained  in  section  3  of 
the  report. 

The  rule  provides  that  any  section  1 
amendment  made  in  order  by  this  rule 
or  in  House  Resolution  435  that  is  not 
considered  on  the  day  scheduled  may 
be  offered  after  appropriate  notice  is 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  If  the  chairman 
does  not  make  such  a  request  or  give 
notice,  the  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered by  their  proponents  following 
the  disposition  of  all  other  amend- 
ments contained  in  section  3  of  the 
report  accompanying  this  resolution. 
If  any  section  3  amendments  provided 
for  in  House  Resolution  435  are  not 
previously  disposed  of,  the  rule  makes 
it  in  order  to  consider  those  amend- 
ments following  the  disposition  of  all 
other  amendments  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  report  accompanying  this 
resolution,  in  the  order  and  by  the 
Member  designated  in  the  report  ac- 
companying that  resolution.  Finally, 
the  rule  provides  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  or  without  instructions. 

D  1305 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  the  compli- 
ments and  the  commendations  that  I 
previously  extended  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
also  to  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  conferring  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  staff  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  I  also  commend  the  Rules 
Committee  for  its  fine  cooperation 
making  possible  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  done  the  best 
we  could  with  244  amendments  offered 
to  this  bill.  We  tried  to  make  all  avail- 
able to  the  membership  that  we  could 
by  including  them  in  this  rule.  Those 
that  were  not  included  were  generally 
not  allowed  after  our  consultation  on 
the  part  of  the  Rules  Committee  with 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Even  with  all  the  efforts  that  we 
have  exerted  to  keep  the  length  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill  down  to  a  reasona- 
ble limit,  there  is  still  going  to  be 
nearly  3  weeks  of  debate  on  this  bill, 
so  you  will  understand  how  we  did  the 
best  we  could  to  accommodate  the 
Members  who  have  offered  amend- 
ments, at  the  same  time  to  take  into 
account  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  has  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  rule.  It  is  a  very 


complicated  rule,  but  well-drafted,  and 
ably  presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  covered  by  this 
rule  is  the  largest  authorization  bUl  of 
the  year.  It  is  so  important  that  we  get 
down  to  the  business  of  passing  a  De- 
fense authorization  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  this  country. 

I  was  in  Singapore  several  years  ago 
when  the  leader  of  that  small  coimtry 
was  briefing  the  Members  on  what 
that  part  of  the  world  thought  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  said  in 
crystal  clear  language  that  after  the 
Vietnam  war.  America  fell  to  her 
knees  without  any  defense  posture 
and  was  looked  upon  badly  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  world;  in  other 
words,  not  capable  of  protecting  her- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  over  the  years 
under  President  Reagan  our  defense 
posture  has  increased  to  the  point 
that  we  are  strong  internationally, 
strong  nationally,  and  we  have  a  good 
defense  posture.  That  posture  should 
remain  strong,  free,  viable,  and  active. 

This  Defense  authorization  bill 
maintains  the  momentum  that  we 
have  built  over  the  years.  I  would  like 
to  see  it  enacted  into  law.  despite  all 
the  complications  of  the  rule. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  has  explained.  244 
amendments  were  requested.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  amendments  were  not 
presented  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, bypassing  that  committee,  yet 
the  sponsors  came  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  have  those  amendments 
made  in  order.  To  me.  that  is  shocking 
legislative  procedure. 

I  think  the  lesson  we  learned  last 
year  and  the  lesson  we  are  learning 
this  year  is  that  the  Rules  Committee 
should  not  make  in  order  any  amend- 
ment that  is  not  first  presented  to  the 
authorizing  committee  involved,  of 
course,  with  exceptions  for  a  minor 
few  that  were  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee and  maybe  turned  down.  The 
majority  of  these  amendments  were 
never  presented  to  the  committee  for 
action. 

So  here  we  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  spend- 
ing this  week  on  a  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  is  so  important  to  the  de- 
fense posture  of  this  Nation,  and  all  of 
next  week  on  the  same  measure,  all 
because  of  so  many  Members  bypass- 
ing one  of  the  finest  committees  in 
this  House. 

My  congratulations  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  for  the  fine  job  that  they 
did.  along  with  members  of  their 
staffs,  and  also  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee general  counsel  and  members  of 
the  staff  for  crafting  such  a  complicat- 
ed rule,  so  that  today  we  are  able  to 
discuss  the  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  this  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule.  I 
know  that  out  of  the  244  amendments 
that  were  requested,  many  were 
denied.  I  know  that  the  proponents  of 
the  amendments  which  were  denied  do 
not  feel  that  they  got  a  fair  hearing, 
but  let  me  assure  them,  with  all  the 
hours  that  we  in  the  Rules  Committee 
spend  in  going  over  these  amend- 
ments, they  did  receive  a  fair  hearing. 
Of  those  that  were  left  out.  many  of 
them  can  be  presented  in  other  legisla- 
tion coming  to  the  floor. 

Mr-  Speaker.  I  do  have  a  number  of 
requests  for  time.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  so  that  we  can  return  to 
consideration  of  this  week's  portion  of 
our  Defense  bill.  This  rule  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  go  forward  next 
week  on  the  remaining  portion  of  our 
Defense  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  rule.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble rule.  There  is  no  way  that  anybody 
in  this  House  should  support  this  rule 
if  you  believe  at  all  that  this  Nation 
needs  to  get  tough  in  fighting  drugs, 
because  this  rule  is  an  abomination. 

Now.  we  have  just  had  it  read  up 
here  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  Clerk. 
The  Clerk  told  us  that  the  following 
people  are  going  to  be  giving  amend- 
ments: Mr.  LowRY.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Foley.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Spratt 
again.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Nagel.  and  Mr.  Aspin.  and  then 
several  more— and  guess  what?  Not 
one  of  those  people  is  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  allow  the  military  of  this  coun- 
try to  get  involved  in  drug  interdic- 
tion. Why?  Because  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee specifically  said  they  were  not 
going  to  allow  drug  amendments  to  be 
brought  to  this  floor. 

I  think  tiiat  is  an  abomination.  You 
just  recently  had  the  mayors  come  to 
town  suggesting  that  one  of  the  things 
they  wanted  to  do  for  drugs  is  to  have 
the  drug  planes  shot  down  on  the  way 
into  this  country.  They  wanted  them 
shot  down.  They  cannot  do  that  unless 
we  give  authorization  authority  under 
this  bUl  to  do  something  about  it. 

This  bill  specifically  rules  out  offer- 
ing those  drug  amendments.  We  are 
giving  all  kinds  of  opportunities  for 
people  to  offer  amendments  out  here 
on  the  floor,  but  not  one  antidrug 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  appalling.  I 
think  it  is  disgusting. 

And  how  did  we  find  out  about  it? 
We  get  this  multipage  report  brought 
to  us  on  the  floor  that  nobody  can  un- 


derstand when  we  go  down  through  it. 
because  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  get 
through  all  these  pages,  and  I  assume 
we  are  approving  everything  in  this 
report,  including  something  here  that 
I  got  in  the  middle  of  the  report  be- 
tween Mr.  Nagle  and  Mr.  Asfih  that 
says  "Bold  Center." 

What  are  we  approving  when  we  ap- 
prove Bold  Center  in  this  report?  Can 
anybody  tell  me?  I  have  no  idea.  What 
is  Bold  Center? 

Down  in  the  middle  of  this  docu- 
ment that  was  thrown  on  the  desk  out 
here  on  the  floor,  it  is  appalling  that 
we  would  come  to  this  floor  and  any- 
body from  the  Rules  Committee  would 
suggest  that  given  this  little  notice 
that  we  ought  to  approve  this  rule, 
particularly  since  we  now  understand 
that  the  Rules  Committee  decided 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  a  part  of 
the  drug  fight  and  there  is  no  way 
that  we  could  even  allow  this  House  to 
consider  having  our  military  be  a  part 
of  the  drug  fight. 

Anyone  who  votes  for  this  rule  is 
voting  not  to  fight  drugs  with  our  mili- 
tary, because  we  cannot  have  the  proc- 
ess as  the  authorization  even  consid- 
ered on  the  House  floor. 

So  I  would  suggest  a  no  vote.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  is  a  time  for  the 
House  to  stand  up  and  do  what  all  of 
us  around  the  coimtry  we  saying  we 
are  doing.  Let  us  get  tough  on  drugs 
and  let  us  bring  the  military  in. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  start  off  by  simply  saying 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  en- 
tirely that  if  you  are  interested  in  uti- 
lizing our  military  assets  to  combat 
the  narcotics  traffic  into  this  country, 
you  should  vote  no  on  this  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  had  a  number  of  amendments, 
a  number  of  other  Members  had  some. 
The  Himter-Robinson  amendment 
that  passed  2  years  ago  in  this  House 
by  a  fairly  large  vote  was  part  of  the 
package  submitted  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  they  will  not  even  allow  an 
amendment  that  passed  in  the  full 
committee  earlier  to  be  considered  by 
the  DOD. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Temiessee  told 
us  a  minute  ago  that  the  reason  we 
ought  to  support  this  rule  is  because 
we  ought  not  to  be  having  any  amend- 
ments out  here  that  were  not  consid- 
ered by  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  that  we  are 
talking  about  an  amendment  that  at 
one  point  was  even  approved  by  the 
committee  and  is  not  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  offered  out  here  because  it 
deals  with  drugs? 
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Mil  HUNTER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  not  only  was  it  consid- 
ered, it  was  passed  by  the  full  House 
of  R  spresentatives  in  the  1986  author- 


izati(  in 


WALKER.  So  in  other  words, 
we  considered  this  bill  before  on 
1  loor,  we  were,  in  fact,  allowed  to 
.  these  antidrug  amendments,  but 
/ear  now  when  it  gets  a  little  bit 
all  of  a  sudden  we  are  not  going 
able  to  allow  the  drug  amend- 
;— and  guess  who  did  that?  The 
Committee  did  that.  The  Rules 
specifically   decided   that 
yeas  when  we  come  to  the  floor, 
not  going  to  have  drug  amend- 
out  here.  Is  that  right? 
HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

will  yield  further,  the  prob- 

is  very  severe.  Over  the  past  12 
__  over  300,000  pounds  of  cocaine 
been  flown  in  across  the  south- 
ijorders  of  the  United  States. 

gentleman   from  Florida   [Mr. 
can  speak  to  the  details  of  the 
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W^  have  literally  hundreds  of  people 
dyin  c  monthly  because  of  the  narcot- 
ics traffic.  This  was  the  appropriate 
plac<  to  consider  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  that  is  in  the  military  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  understand 
again  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  in  years  past  when  this  bUl  was 
cons  dered,  we  did  in  fact  bring  these 
drug  amendments  to  the  floor,  some  of 
thet  1  even  passed  on  the  House  floor, 
but  his  year  when  we  are  considering 
this  Jill  we  are  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to  o  fer  drug  amendments  to  the  bill 
beca  ise  the  Rules  Committee  is  bring- 
ing I  s  a  rule  that  outlaws  having  those 
drug  amendments  brought  up.  Is  that 
corn  ict?      

Mf.  HUNTER.  That  is  exactly  cor 
rect 

I 
"no" 
ing 
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Yould  urge  every  Member  to  vote 

on  this  rule  if  you  are  for  utiliz- 

<  ur  military  assets  to  fight  narcot- 


WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  ;he  gentleman  yield? 

M  .  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  [entlemen  from  California. 

M  .  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  tliank  the  gentlemen  for  yieldiing. 
and  I  conunend  him  for  pointing  this 
out  ,o  the  body. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  what  we  hear 
and  read  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be, 
as  s  Tongly  as  I  can  believe  anything, 
that  our  number  one  war  today  is  the 
war  against  drugs,  that  is  just  beyond 
beli(  f  that  we  would  have  a  rule  that 
would  propose  we  cannot  even  discuss 
,  the  military  to  involve  itself  in 
fight.  You  know,  it  is  a  fight  or  it 


not 
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.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
This  is  exactly  the  point  I  wish 


to  make.  Any  Member  who  votes  for 
this  rule  is  voting  against  doing  some- 
thing on  the  drug  fight. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  the  able 
gentleman  from  Peruisylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  are  almost  irresponsible.  For 
him  to  insinuate  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Coirunittee  on  Rules,  a  Floridian, 
is  any  less  concerned  about  the  drug 
traffic  and  the  drug  danger  than  he  is 
is  an  unfair  accusation  of  a  colleague. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  We  decided  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  amendments  that 
we  had  to  deal  with,  to  defer  to  future 
bills  that  we  knew  were  coming  up  cer- 
tain issue  we  though  appropriate  for 
those  biUs. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw],  my  distinguished  colleague,  is 
introducing  a  comprehensive  drug  bill. 
I  am  going  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
that  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  is  going  to  sponsor 
a  comprehensive  drug  bill  and  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  for  anybody 
who  wants  to  offer  an  amendment  re- 
specting drugs  to  do  so  on  the  bill. 
This  bill  is  an  authorization  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  our 
country  and  we  thought  it  well  and 
wise  to  defer  to  certain  other  bills  cer- 
tain amendments  that  could  be  well 
considered.  We  did  that  in  accordance 
with  the  understanding  with  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Peruisylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  would  be 
more  temperate  in  his  remarks  of  ac- 
cusations in  the  future  without  know- 
ing all  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yield- 
ing. Let  me  defend  the  gentleman 
from  Peruisylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  be- 
cause he  was  defending  our  right, 
myself,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]  and  other  Members  to  put 
the  narcotics  amendment  in.  This  in- 
cludes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Robinson].  He  was  defending  our 
right  to  put  the  narcotics  amenc'ment 
in  utilizing  military  forces  on  the  DOD 
bill.  That  was  the  appropriate  place  to 
put  those  amendments.  Let  us  just  say 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  is  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson].  We 
were  told  at  the  markup  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  we 
cannot  bring  it  up  in  committee  be- 
cause we  might  have  to  refer  it  to  an- 
other committee  because  it  might  in- 
volve posse  comatatus  and  other 
changes  that  would  require  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  comment. 


and  therefore  bring  it  up  on  the  House 
floor. 

So  we  brought  it  up  on  the  House 
floor,  at  least  we  attempted  to.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  that  500.000  pounds  of 
cocaine  have  come  across  the  border 
since  the  last  time  we  considered  this. 
We  may  have  an  omnibus  bill  some- 
time in  the  future,  but  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate and  timely  to  bring  it  up 
now. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  for  having  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  to  make  our 
case  before  this  House.  It  is  a  most  re- 
sponsible thing  that  any  Member 
could  have  done  to  have  said  what  he 
said  this  morning.  I  would  urge  every 
Member  to  vote  against  this  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  am  sorry  that  maybe  we 
cannot  please  every  Member.  We  did 
the  best  we  could  to  please  the  most 
Members  of  the  House  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  this  bill. 

There  are  other  amendments  that 
we  deferred  for  consideration  in  other 
bills.  For  example,  yesterday  after- 
noon the  majority  leader  had  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Speaker's  office  and  we  had 
present  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  together  with 
the  ranking  minority  member.  In  that 
meeting  we  agreed  that  we  would  not 
put  in  order  the  amendment  that  was 
desired  by  some  relative  to  base  clos- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  giving  those  to 
committees  who  also  have  jurisdiction. 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  hearings.  We  as- 
sured everyone  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  that  at  a  later  time  that 
amendment  would  be  made  in  order 
before  the  House  so  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  it  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  goes  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  this  bill. 

I  can  assure  the  Members,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  the  support  of  our  mi- 
nority leader,  that  there  will  be 
amendments  on  the  drug  bill  that  will 
be  brought  before  the  House  and 
Members  will  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  offer  any  amendments  they  want  to 
on  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  discussed  the  drug 
amendments  in  our  Committee  on 
Rules  at  length.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. These  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered at  a  later  date.  We  all  know  that 
the  drug  problem  is  real  and  some- 
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thing  should  be  done  to  curtail  it.  to 
do  away  with  it.  We  feel  that  the 
amendments  made  in  order  on  this  bill 
are  appropriate  and  at  another  time 
these  drug  amendments  will  have  a 
full  hearing  rather  than  10  minutes 
which  could  have  been  allocated  here. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin] 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
agreement  that  was  reached  in  the 
meeting  in  the  Speaker's  office.  I 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  base  closure  amendment  to  this 
bill.  As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  just 
stated,  we  met  yesterday  in  the  Speak- 
er's office,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper];  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations; the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jones],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries;  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin].  and  myself. 
and  the  majority  leader  was  represent- 
ing the  Speaker.  We  discussed  the 
problems  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
could  possibly  face.  It  was  our  inten- 
tion that  this  amendment  be  a  part  of 
the  biU. 

However,  due  to  the  unhappiness  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jones]  that  there  was  some  usur- 
pation, or  ignoring  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  committees,  we  reached  an  ac- 
commodation which  I  think  is  the  best 
that  we  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  agree  with  what 
I  have  said? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  I  think  we  have  a  very  im- 
portant way  of  dealing  with  this  issue. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey]  is  an  important  part  of 
this  because,  of  course,  the  whole  idea 
was  his  originally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  said  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  think  he  ought  to  explain  what 
the  situation  is  as  it  developed  from 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  as  I  understood  the 
deal,  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  is  here  to  agree  or  dis- 


agree, there  were  three  main  elements 
to  the  agreement  if  this  amendment 
were  not  contained  in  this  bill. 

First,  if  this  legislation  were  not  in- 
cluded as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  it 
would  be  introduced  as  a  separate 
free-standing  piece  of  legislation. 

We  agreed  to  handle  this  legislation 
with  three  stipulations.  First,  there 
would  be  not  a  sequential,  but  a  simul- 
taneous, referral  of  the  bill  to  the 
committees  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion, that  is,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
These  committees  agreed  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  report  it  out  with  a  target 
date  of  June  1.  That  date  was  not  an 
ironclad  agreement,  but  it  was  the 
target  they  would  work  toward. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  explained  to  them  that  "it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
have  an  expression  of  the  committee 
and  a  vote  on  the  floor  in  order  for  us 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
this  bill  prior  to  the  adjournment  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  so  that  we 
would  be  armed  with  the  position  of 
the  House  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
when  we  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  third  element  of  our  agreement 
was  that  the  legislation  would  be  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
the  floor  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
favorably  recommended  by  the  other 
committees.  We  would  not  deny  a  vote. 
We  would  guarantee  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  and  other 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  there 
would  be  a  vote  on  it.  and  extensive 
debate  with  a  vote  on  the  subject 
matter.  We  all  signed  off  on  it,  and 
that  was  the  agreement. 

Is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama is  absolutely  correct.  I  think  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  topic  that  is 
absolutely  vital  to  some  Members  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  districts, 
but  it  is  very,  very  important  to  all 
Members  and  I  think  it  is  important  to 
the  efficient  running  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

We  would  not  give  the  topic  proper 
consideration  if  we  were  to  put  it 
under  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  We 
would  give  it  a  certain  amount  of 
debate  and  we  would  consider  it,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  going 
on.  This  base  closing  bill  is  something 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  time  in  which 
we  have  for  debate  where  we  are  going 
to  consider  it  under  the  normal  proc- 
ess, that  all  Members  give  their  atten- 
tion to  it.  As  I  said  in  the  meeting,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  agreed,  we  cannot  go 
into  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  with  the 
Senate  having  it  in  the  bill  and  the 
House  not  having  acted  on  it.  It  is  too 


important  for  us  to  settle  that  issue  in 
conference  without  getting  a  reading 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  we  have  put  our 
agreement  into  the  Record.  I  know  ev- 
erybody is  not  necessarily  happy  with 
it  but  it  was  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances  due  to  the 
conflict  of  jurisdictions  and  so  forth. 

We  do  have  an  agreement  that  it 
will  be  simultaneously  referred. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  To  reiterate,  we 
have  agreed  that  the  amendment  on 
base  closure  would  be  taken  out  of  this 
bill,  and  it  wUl  be  offered  as  a  piece  of 
free-standing  legislation  in  a  separate 
bill.  The  committees  of  jurisdiction, 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  Armed  Services,  will  give 
the  bill  expeditious  hearings,  and  will 
report  it  out  with  a  target  date  of 
June  1.  The  Committee  on  Rules  will 
then  allow  the  House  to  vote  on  the 
subject  matter  before  we  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Just  to  follow  up  on  the 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  DrcKiNSON].  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  My  understsuiding  is  as 
he  stated  it  and  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  said  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

I  would  like  to  also  hear  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey] 
because  if  there  is  one  other  person 
that  is  important  in  working  out  this 
compromise  it  is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  whose  idea  it  was.  and  who  was 
way  ahead  of  everybody  on  this  idea 
and  who  now  has  the  idea  to  the  point 
where  it  is  being  taken  up  the  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  others  are  ex- 
pressing an  interest  in  it.  We  need  him 
to  be  part  of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  for  their  re- 
marks. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
be  clear  on  as  concerns  this  agree- 
ment. We  talked  about  the  June  1 
date.  There  is  a  certain  ambivalence 
on  that,  but  as  I  understand  it  our 
target  is  June  1,  and  that  is  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  floor  and  definitely  before 


would  be  a  conference  on  the 
authorization  bill. 
DICKINSON.  Yes. 
ASPIN.  That  is  our  understand- 
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ARMEY.     The     bottom     line 
..  is  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
before  the  conference  meets. 
DICKINSON.  That  is  right. 
ARMEY.  And  everybody  agrees 
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ASPIN.  I  will  teU  the  gentleman 

Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  that  I  do  not 

to  personally  go  to  conference 

having    had    a   vote    in   the 

on  that  issue. 

ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
colleagues, 
fact  the  Senate  committee  has 
noming  put  the  exact  language 
we  all  agreed  upon  into  their  bill, 
to  make  one  other  point  and 
is  that  this  effort  started  with  a 
called  the  Defense  Savings  Act 
liad  116  cosponsors  and  as  we  all 

.  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 

[Mr.  Dickinson]  and  the  gentle- 

from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  and 

counterparts  in  the  Senate,  to- 

with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

1  nyself ,  we  made  certain  revisions 

__.  today  there  is  no  bill  per  se 

is  the  exact  language  agreed  upon 

amendment. 

vould  seem  to  me  in  order  to  fa- 
.  this  process  that  it  would  be  in 
for  me  to  redefine  the  bill  in  the 
_„.  of  the  agreement  and  con- 
others  in  the  House  for  cospon- 
and  I  will  start  that  process 
away. 
ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
I  think  the  gentleman  in  the 
ought  to  introduce  the  bill  today 
that  would  give  us  the  vehicle  to 

hearings. 

ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Wisconsin  for  his  remarks. 

.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

to    the    gentleman    from 

[Mr.  Gingrich]. 

GINGRICH.   Mr.   Speaker,  let 

_  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 

_.  Qotlld*]  for  yielding  me  this 

and  say  first  of  all  to  our  very 

chairman  of  the  Com- 

on  Rules  that  those  of  us  who 
i^ounger  and  newer  on  the  House 

side   and   who   represent 

we  believe  to  be  the  ideas  of  the 

. .  know  that  in  his  own  career  he 

often  on  occasion  called  irrespon- 

as  he  fought  for  the  ideas  of  the 

and  knowing  that  in  his  own 

he  often  had  to  stand  coura- 

_,    when   others   would   yell   at 

knowing  that  when  in  establish- 

of  his  thought  that  he  was  told 
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he  was  pushing  too  hard,  he  pushed 
anyway.  So  I  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
good  will  with  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  enters  into 
this  debate. 

D  1335 
To  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Quillen],  there  is  something  silly 
about  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee pretending  the  rules  matter  when 
the  leadership  of  the  leftwing  machine 
which  dominates  this  House  wants  to 
bring  Grove  City  straight  to  the  floor 
from  the  Senate  having  passed  it;  they 
bypass  all  the  committees,  and  when 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  has  a  bill  on  long-term  health 
care,  he  wants  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
without  going  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  so  he  has  a  deal  cut 
when  he  is  going  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor. 

There  will  never  be  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  committee,  because  his 
bill  will  never  be  in  the  committee. 

Let  us  look  at  the  kind  of  important 
and  powerful  amendments  which  have 
been  made  in  order,  and  under.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  Members  who 
are  not  powerful  and  privileged,  a 
report  which  they  cannot  read,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  printed  until  after 
4  o'clock  today,  all  of  these  pages,  all 
of  these  things.  Members  are  being 
asked  to  vote  yes  for.  and  once  again, 
until  the  news  media  find  out  what 
foolishness  is  in  them,  all  of  these 
things  being  snuck  onto  the  floor,  but, 
oh,  there  is  a  copy,  and  any  Member 
who  wants  to  wade  through  it.  there 
are  even  two  copies  available,  one  for 
each  side  to  look  at.  handwritten, 
edited,  not  clean,  but  Members  can 
vote  yes,  and  once  again  explain  in 
their  letters  back  home  that  they  did 
not  know  what  foolishness  was  in  it. 

What  kind  of  powerful  amendments 
have  preempted  those  about  drugs  in 
this  House?  There  is  a  motion  to  strike 
section  808,  and  having  to  do  with 
clothing  and  textiles  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
thought  that  was  much  more  impor- 
tant than  drugs,  that  we  have  time  for 
that,  not  drugs.  There  is  a  Rose 
amendment  to  provide  for  land  con- 
veyance from  the  Air  Force  to  the 
North  Carolina  National  Guard,  and 
that  is  more  important  than  drugs. 
Oh,  the  Committee  on  Rules  found 
time  for  that. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  Energy  Department  from  conduct- 
ing its  own  study  of  the  health  effects 
of  radioactive  releases  during  the 
1940's  and  1950's  at  the  Hanford  nu- 
clear facility.  That  is  more  important 
than  drugs.  We  have  time  for  that. 

Oh.  the  Committee  on  Rules  finds 
time  for  those  it  favors.  It  finds  time 
for  those  it  wants.  It  produces  a  paper 
so  late  that  no  Member  can  read  it 
unless  he  or  she  goes  a  long  way  out  of 


their  way.  printed  after  the  events, 
but  let  me  carry  you  a  stage  further. 

This  is  all  foolishness.  The  leftwing 
machine  that  runs  this  House  decides 
what  comes  to  the  floor,  what  shape 
the  rule  will  be,  what  will  be  allowed 
to  be  looked  at. 

Let  me  bring  it  deeper.  For  months 
this  country  has  heard  Jesse  Jackson 
talk  about  how  we  cut  $100  million  out 
of  the  Coast  Guard  that  we  ought  to 
be  spending  to  fight  drugs.  This  House 
cut  that  $100  million  out  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Today  we  have  the  anti-Jackson 
rule.  Jesse  Jackson  says  rules  matter, 
but  the  Rules  Committee  says  they  do 
not  matter.  Jesse  Jackson  says  drugs 
matter.  The  Rules  Committee  does  not 
think  they  matter.  Mayor  Koch  of 
New  York  says  to  use  the  military  to 
stop  drugs,  but  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  says  on  an  Armed 
Services  bill  we  should  not  talk  about 
the  military.  Let  us  be  serious.  What  is 
going  on  here  today? 

It  is  very  simple.  The  left  is  terrified 
that  we  might  actually  force  votes  in 
this  House  on  drugs,  on  using  the  mili- 
tary to  stop  drugs. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  has  three  superb  amendments. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] has  a  superb  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  has  a  superb  amendment. 
And  none  of  them  are  on  as  amend- 
ments, and  the  Rules  Committee  has 
failed. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  rais- 
ing a  question  that  I  cannot  help  but 
want  to  probe  further. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  sug- 
gesting that  when  my  public  at  home, 
when  my  law-enforcement  people  at 
home,  may  need  offshore  assistance 
involving  the  military  on  this  effective 
war  that  we  intend  to  wage  against 
drugs  that  this  bill  authorization  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
allow  one  amendment  to  address  the 
military  being  involved  in  that? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  I  will 
carry  it  a  step  further.  When  all  of  our 
friends  on  the  left  are  saying  send  a 
signal  to  Noriega,  the  dictator  of 
Panama,  or  when  all  of  our  friends  on 
the  left  are  saying  now  Is  the  moment 
to  make  the  Reagan  administration  be 
tough,  the  Rules  Committee  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  anything  on  that,  and  I 
would  say  in  closing  that  if  Members 
vote  yes  on  this  rule,  they  are  helping 
Noriega,  and  they  are  against  Jesse 
Jackson's  position,  and  they  are 
against  bringing  up  drugs  and  fighting 
drugs." 


Mr.  LEn^S  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  would  yield  for 
just  1  second.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
we  send  this  bill  back  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  surely  the  chairman 
would  take  care  of  that  problem, 
surely  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
would. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to,  for  just 
a  few  seconds,  speak  as  to  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  my  good  friend. 

There  is  no  question,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  in  this  House 
would  for  1  minute  at  all  attack  the 
credentials  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
concern  for  the  future  of  America  and 
concern  in  the  war  against  drugs.  I 
spoke  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
yesterday  about  the  bill  that  he  re- 
ferred to  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  new 
drug  bill  that  we  have  filed. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  together  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House,  is  work- 
ing to  put  together  plans  to  come  up 
with  another  omnibus  drug  bill  or  sev- 
eral bills  for  the  House  to  be  able  to 
vote  on  In  the  future,  and  hopefully 
the  bill  that  has  been  referred  to  here 
today  that  I  filed  the  other  day  that 
has  almost  100  cosponsors  will  be  one 
of  the  bills  made  in  order,  but  despite 
that,  we  carmot  in  this  House  have 
Representatives  pass  a  single  opportu- 
nity to  increase  our  efforts  in  the  war 
against  illegal  drugs  coming  into  this 
country. 

There  is  no  better  place  for  us  to 
begin  than  with  the  military  and  with 
this  defense  authorization  bill.  There- 
fore, I  have  to  look  with  great  disap- 
pointment at  the  road  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  took  in  not  making 
these  particular  amendments  in  order, 
amendments  such  as  one  that  would 
modify  the  law  as  to  the  posse  comita- 
tus,  and  that  would  allow  our  military 
to  get  involved  in  the  war  against 
drugs  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  point 
they  can  actually  arrest  ships,  arrest 
people  search  these  vessels  that  are 
coming  into  this  country. 

Alsc  not  made  in  order  is  a  provision 
that  would  make  the  suppression  of 
international  narcotics  trafficking  as  a 
major  national  security  objective  of 
the  United  States  and  our  No.  1  na- 
tional security  objective  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  What  better 
place  to  place  this  amendment  than  in 
the  Defense  authorization  bill? 

A  third  amendment  that  was  not 
made  in  order  was  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  military  personnel 
and  equipment  for  active  cooperation 
in  drug  interdiction  efforts  in  other 


countries.  I  heard  Mayor  Barry  him- 
self the  other  day  speak  out  on  this 
particular  issue. 

These  are  amendments  whose  time 
has  come.  These  are  amendments  that 
should  be  considered  under  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

We  are  at  war,  and  we  are  not  in- 
volving our  military.  We  have  no  plan 
at  this  point  to  win.  and  that  is  exact- 
ly what  we  must  do.  We  must  craft  to- 
gether a  blueprint  for  victory,  and 
that  blueprint  for  victory  is  not  going 
to  be  accomplished  in  one  single  bill 
that  is  going  to  be  passed  no  doubt 
later  in  the  year  by  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  blueprint  of  victory  should  be 
contained  in  every  bill,  particularly 
the  Defense  authorization  bill. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  the  young  Re- 
publicans and  the  young  Democrats 
who  would  like  to  see  fewer  troops 
over  in  Europe  and  a  few  on  our  bor- 
ders, not  to  stop  drugs  but  maybe  ille- 
gal aliens,  but  to  take  a  slap  at  Sena- 
tor Pepper  is  the  lowest  thing  anyone 
in  this  body  could  do.  It  is  taking  a 
slap  at  America,  and  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  been  treat- 
ed quite  fairly. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  of  one  time 
I  had  an  amendment  that  was  in  fact 
better  than  the  Gekas  amendment  on 
the  gim  bill,  and  Senator  Pepper  said, 
to  be  fair,  he  was  going  to  let  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas],  the  Republican  on  the  minori- 
ty side,  bring  that  amendment,  and  he 
has  done  this  many  times. 

I  am  certainly  one  that  is  for  the 
death  penalty  for  anyone  who  kills  a 
police  officer  or  a  kingpin  drug  traf- 
ficker, and  I  know  this  body  is  too  lib- 
eral to  deal  with  that  issue,  but  this 
chairman  and  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  said  that  they  would  bring 
to  this  floor  a  specific  bill,  and  the 
Members  will  have  their  shot. 

The  problem  we  have  here,  in  my 
opinion.  Is,  as  a  former  sheriff,  too 
many  politicans  make  hay  with  drugs 
around  here,  and  the  drug  dealers  just 
keep  making  money.  Let  us  tell  it  like 
it  is.  Let  us  not  be  sabotaging  these 
goals. 

I  stand  today  basically  on  three 
parts  of  this  which  I  think  are  impor- 
tant. While  everybody  is  in  here  giving 
money  for  missiles,  I  think  we  should 
be  looking  at  the  pragmatic  side  of 
things,  because  I  think  what  we  have 
come  dovm  to.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  true  we  are  not  going  to  protect 
America  with  the  neighborhood  crime 
watch,  but  we  do  not  need  a  nuclear 
missile  for  every  barroom  brawl,  and 
now   we   are   starting   to   talk   about 


using  our  forces  where  they  could  help 
America,  not  in  Ehirope  or  the  econom- 
ic  development,  but  many  in  America, 
putting  them  on  our  borders. 

This  chairman  is  not  against  that; 
this  chairman's  leadership  has  done 
more  against  drugs  in  America  than 
any  other  demagoging  blowhard  here 
in  this  House. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  is  I  want  to 
thank  the  committee  for  over  3  years 
of  battling  to  get  Buy  America  lan- 
guage, inserting  Buy  America  lan- 
guage, and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MavroulesI. 
I  do  not  think  It  goes  far  enough.  But 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  ef- 
forts we  have  made. 

Second  of  all,  I  think  we  are  dealing 
with  the  issue  called  burden  sharing, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  we  have  a 
$200  billion  average  budget  deficit, 
and  we  still  ship  $150  billion  a  year  to 
protect  NATO  countries. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  send 
them  a  bill.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
stop  being  taken  for  granted  like  a 
bunch  of  fools.  This  is  not  free  trade. 
This  is  free  for  all.  and  we  are  the 
losers. 

So  I  stand  with  the  Republicans 
here.  I  want  the  death  penalty  for 
kingpin  drug  traffickers,  anyone  who 
kills  a  policeman  in  this  coimtry,  or 
kills  10  or  12  citizens  in  a  massacre, 
who  should  be  subject  to  the  death 
penalty,  and  I  think  we  have  been  too 
weak. 

The  problem  is  we  do  too  much 
fighting  and  calling  names,  and  we  do 
not  take  care  of  business,  and  I  think 
we  can  take  care  of  business,  and  I  can 
see  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  here,  and  I  think  he  has  an  ex- 
cellent biU. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hunter]  and  all  the  work 
that  he  has  done,  but  when  we  start 
standing  up  on  this  issue  like  we  have, 
we  will  continue  to  go  exactly  where 
America  has  been,  and  that  is  no- 
where. 

I  say  here  today  in  closing,  I  have  an 
amendment  on  contracting  out  that  I 
want  the  Members  to  consider  serious- 
ly. The  grass  looks  greener  in  the  be- 
giiming*.  once  we  dismantle  these 
units,  the  costs  will  get  higher.  Now, 
we  are  starting  to  do  it  at  our  Air 
Force  Reserve  bases  and  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  I  say  those  opponents  that 
say  what  is  wrong  with  somebody 
doing  the  military's  laimdry.  I  say 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  find 
out  they  have  been  taking  us  to  the 
cleaners,  and  we  should  look  at  mili- 
tary readiness  and  not  overlook  the 
debate  we  have  had  here  today. 

I  close  out,  and  I  want  to  say  thank, 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  many 
of  the  Members  access  to  the  rules, 
thank  you.  Mr.  Leader,  for  giving 
many  young  Members  an  opportunity, 
and  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  young 
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who  have  been  treated  very 

hat  should  be  a  little  bit  more  re- 
when  they  start  making  these 
of  challenges. 

QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
ml<iutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
[Mr.  Hunter]. 

HUNTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
on  Armed  Services  should 
concerned  about  American  cas- 
ualties. If  my  statistics  are  correct,  I 
.  some  20  people  have  died  in  this 
in  the  last  several  months  as  a 
of     narcotics,     hundreds     of 
I,  thousands  of  people,  are  dying 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
Those  are  KIA's.  killed  in 
We    also    have    millions    of 
's.   Those  are   the   families  who 
the  wives,  the  husbands,  the 
relatives,  the  coworkers  on  the  jobs, 
other  people  in  America  who 
t  juched  by  narcotics, 
o  ff ered.  or  I  was  going  to  offer,  the 
amejdment  that  passed  this  House  2 
ago  by  a  fairly  substantial  ma- 
in  the   Committee   on   Armed 

. . and  I  was  told  since  it  might 

Si  quentially  referred,  wait  until  the 
Houj  e  floor,  wait  until  we  get  on  the 
Houi  e  floor. 

j^eed  that  we  do  have  to  have  pri- 

We  did  have  some  200  amend- 

offered.  but  I  think  that  the 

gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 

put  it  very  well  when  he  laid  out 

of  the  things  that  were  allowed 

were   given   priorities   over   the 

amendments,  textile  competitive 

bidding,  a  study  on   1940's  radiation 

at  the  Hanford  nuclear  facility, 

of  the  other  odds  and  ends  that 

been  already  brought  up  by  Mem- 

on  this  floor  that  were  put  into 

)ill  and  given  priority  over  narcot- 

want  to  give  us  a  brief  thumbnail 

sketch    of    what    is    happening    with 

to  the  interdiction  of  narcotics 

in  Atnerica  today. 
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we  had  the  last  vote  on  the 

_  drug  bill  in  which  we  decided 

other  body  ultimately  decided 

to  allow  the  use  of  military  forces 

nterdict    narcotics,    over    300,000 

pou  ids  of  cocaine  have  been   flown 

the    international    border    by 

aircraft,   mostly   the   southern 

mostly  coming  from  Mexico, 

Caribbean  and  Central  and  South 
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O  rer  300,000  pounds  of  cocaine.  We 
are  catching  2  percent  or  less  of  those 
shii  ments.  In  my  own  area  in  Califor- 
nia the  entire  California-Mexican 
border,  the  number  of  apprehensions 
for  the  last  12  months,  of  illegal  nar 
coti »  traffic  in  aircraft,  is  zero,  abso- 
lut«  ly  zero 

U  iless  we  involve  the  military  we 
are  going  to  have  the  same  record  over 
the  next  12  months. 

L!t  me  tell  you  why  I  think  this  is 
such  a  high  priority 


Enrique  Camarena.  an  American 
DEA  agent  who  was  killed  in  Guadala- 
jara while  fighting  narcotics,  was  tor- 
tured before  he  was  killed.  The  tortur- 
ers included  some  high  officials  in  the 
Mexican  judicial  police,  federal  police. 
They  made  a  tape  recording  of  Enri- 
que Camarena's  screams  as  he  was 
being  tortured.  Those  screams  I  think 
represent  thousands  of  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  every 
Member  to  vote  "no"  on  this  rule  if 
you  want  to  vote  "no"  against  drugs 
and  move  this  Rules  Committee  to  ac- 
commodate our  narcotics  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
am  supposed  to  be  down  at  the  White 
House  at  the  present  time  for  a  bill- 
signing  ceremony.  But  I  am  here  be- 
cause I  am  absolutely  disgusted  about 
what  is  going  on  here  today  and  I 
want  every  Member  to  understand 
what  we  are  going  to  do  here. 

First,  we  are  going  to  pass  a  rule 
that  says  we  are  not  serious  about  the 
war  on  drugs.  It  cost  this  country  $100 
bUlion  last  year  due  to  drug  abuse. 
And  now  we  are  going  to  say  we  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  make  the  war  on 
drugs  a  real  war. 

Why  do  we  not  have  that  courage? 
They  say  it's  because  there  were  244 
amendments  introduced  and  we  do  not 
have  time  to  debate  them. 

But  as  soon  as  we  get  done  passing 
this  rule  do  you  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do?  We  ao-e  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  undercutting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  before 
he  goes  to  Moscow  in  2  weeks  for  a 
summit. 

This  is  the  first  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  we  have  ever 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  INF 
Treaty  that  has  been  signed.  Yet  we 
are  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  this 
afternoon  undercutting  the  President, 
but  refusing  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
combat  the  war  on  drugs  to  save  the 
young  children  of  this  country. 

If  we  cannot  do  any  better  than 
that,  Mr.  Speaker  I  think  we  all  ought 
to  quit  and  go  home.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  KYL]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
before  this  House  at  this  moment  is 
why  it  is  good  public  policy  to  defer 
action  on  the  war  on  drugs.  Why 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  send  this 
rule  back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
to  allow  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
make  just  three  or  four  of  these  key 
amendments  in  order  to  be  considered 
in  conjujiction  with  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  Defense  Department,  the 
military  that  it  would  be  asked  to  in- 


tercede in  this  war  on  drugs,  to  get 
that  authority  today.  And  then  maybe 
4.  5,  6  months  down  the  road  when  an- 
other bill  comes  along  that  deals  with 
the  drug  problem  we  can  say  that  we 
have  already  been  at  this  now  for  4,  5, 
6  months.  Why  is  it  good  policy  to 
delay?  Why  would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  vote  no  on  this  rule,  send  it 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  have 
the  Committee  on  Rules  come  right 
back  with  a  modified  rule  so  we  can 
get  right  back  at  our  business  and 
then  take  action  so  we  can  go  back  to 
the  American  people  and  say.  "We  did 
not  wait.  There  were  no  excuses;  we 
acted  today  on  your  behalf." 
Vote  "no"  on  the  rule. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule.  We  are  forgetting  that  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  is  so  important 
and  we  are  discussing  a  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Later  we  must  discuss 
our  war  on  drugs. 
I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  this  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  listening  to  this  debate 
now  for  about  45  minutes.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  think  that  this  rule  is  going  to 
undercut  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  INF  agree- 
ment, or  the  START  agreement  is  a 
lot  of  baloney,  a  lot  of  baloney. 

An  awful  lot  of  the  criticism  being 
put  forth  here  today  is  plain  political 
rhetoric  and  you  know  it  and  I  know 
it.  The  point  is  we  come  up  here  with 
a  DOD  bill;  we  have  other  versions,  we 
have  other  avenues  that  we  can  come 
in  with  a  drug  program,  a  comprehen- 
sive drug  program  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  if  you  are  going  to  be 
critical  of  this  party  particularly  then 
you  can  start  with  the  White  House 
and  start  putting  some  money  in  for 
the  drug  program  in  this  country  and 
do  something  about  it  rather  than  talk 
about  it. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  unfair  on  the 
side  of  those  who  are  speaking  here 
this  afternoon. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  add  this 
one  comment:  I  recognize  how  deeply 
my  colleagues,  as  I  do,  feel  about  the 
drug  problem.  I  do  not  need  to  attest 
any  further  to  my  support  of  that 
theory  because  I  do  not  know  of  any 
State  in  the  Union  that  suffers  so 
much  from  the  drug  traffic  as  my 
State  of  Florida  and  my  community  of 
Miami. 

So  if  anybody  was  concerned  it 
would  be  I. 


But  to  those  who  are  going  to  vote 
against  this  rule  simply  because  we 
made  the  judgment  which  was  a  bipar- 
tisan judgment  to  defer  consideration 
of  the  drug  amendments  until  they 
come  up  in  a  drug  bill  when  we  could 
give  more  time  for  debate  on  those 
amendments,  to  say  that  that  meant 
that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  supporting 
the  fight  against  drugs  is  unfair. 

I  hope  Members  will  not  entertain 
that  idea.  Let  me  add  this,  that  this  is 
a  bipartisan  bill.  It  Is  a  bipcrtisan  rule. 
A  rule  of  this  complicated  nature 
could  not  be  brought  out  to  the  House 
without  the  closest  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  And  at  every 
level  the  staffs  and  the  chairmen  and 
the  ranking  minority  members,  all  of 
us  have  worked  in  the  closest  concert. 

This  rule  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  was 
supported  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  We  tried  to 
give  the  House  a  rule  that  they  would 
not  have  to  debate  more  than  nearly  3 
weeks  the  important  issue  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  of  our  country. 

So  we  have  done  the  best  we  can  and 
I  hope  those  who  disagree  with  our 
action  in  respect  to  some  amendments 
will  not  take  occasion  to  vote  against 
the  rule. 

We  need  your  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxler).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  223,  nays 
183,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-223 

Ackerman 

Borski 

Collins 

Akaka 

Bosco 

Conyers 

Alexander 

Boucher 

Cooper 

Anderson 

Boxer 

Coyne 

Andrews 

Brennan 

Crockett 

Annunzio 

Brooks 

Oarden 

Anthony 

Brown  <CA) 

Dellums 

Aspin 

Bruce 

Derrick 

Atkins 

Bustamante 

Dickinson 

AuCoin 

Byron 

Dicks 

Barnard 

Campbell 

DingeU 

Bates 

Cardin 

Dixon 

Beilenson 

Carper 

Donnelly 

Berman 

Carr 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Bevill 

Chappell 

Dowdy 

Bilbray 

Clarke 

Downey 

Boggs 

Clay 

Durbin 

Boland 

Clement 

Dwyer 

Bonior 

Coelho 

Dymally 

Bonker 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Koltcr 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cough  lin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peppsr 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 
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Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeWine 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dr -ier 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fteh 

Flippo 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 


Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stark 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (LA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 


Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nlelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 


Roth 

RUBSO 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 


Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swlndall 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK> 

Young (FL) 


Blaggi 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Duncan 

Emerson 

Foley 

Gibbons 

Jeffords 


NOT  VOTING-25 

Jones  (TN)  Rangel 

Kemp  Ray 

Lungren  Roukema 

Mack  Stokes 

Mica  Volkmer 

Moody  Wortley 

Murtha  Yatron 
Owens  (NY) 
Rahall 

D  1418 

Messrs.  BUECHNER,  BRYANT, 
HALL  of  Texas,  FLIPPO,  and  Mrs. 
BENTLEY,  and  Messrs.  STENHOLM, 
RUSSO.  and  CONTE  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SLATTERY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  INCLUDE  IN 
RECORD  STATEMENT  ON 
AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  BADHAM  ON  P-3C  AIR- 
CRAFT PROVISION  OF  H.R. 
4264.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  later  today 
when  the  House  considers  under  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  the  en  bloc 
amendments,  so  to  speak,  that  I  be 
able  to  insert  the  following  statement 
In  the  general  debate  portion  on  the 
en  bloc  amendments,  and  the  state- 
ment has  to  do  with  an  amendment  of 
mine  restoring  the  P-3  aircraft  provi- 
sion that  was  contained  in  the  fiscsil 
year  1988  Authorization  Act  to  allow 
P-3  airframe  production  capability 
until  it  or  a  variant  is  selected  or  re- 
jected as  the  airframe  for  the 
LRAACA.  or  long-range  air  ASW  capa- 
ble aircraft,  through  a  competitive 
procedure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxler).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 
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ASPIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   think 

,he  rule  already  allows  for  any 

to  be  Inserted  having  to  do 

.  the  en  bloc  amendments.  I  think 

g(  intleman  does  not  need  to  ask  for 

ssion  In  the  House  to  do  that,  be- 

I  think  the  rule  already  provides 


Mr 

that 

statei^ent 

with 

the 

permission 


that. 


BADHAM.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Th«  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentli  (man  from  California? 

Th<  re  was  no  objection. 


PI  iEFERENTIAL  MOTION  TO 
ADJOURN 


GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a  preferential  motion. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
will    report    the    preferential 
moti4n. 

Clerk  read  as  follows: 
GuNDERSON  moves  that  the  House  do 
apjoum. 

SPEAKER  pro  temp>ore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  iientleman  from  Wisconsin   [Mr. 

GXTNI  ERSONl. 


Mr 
offer 

Th( 

Clerk 

aoti( 

Th( 

Mr 
now 

The 


Th( 
Spea  Ler 


question   was  taken;   and  the 
pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ripes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
dems  nd  a  recorded  vote. 

A  r  scorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Th;  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
devic  B,  and  there  were— ayes  132.  noes 
272. 1  lot  voting  27,  as  follows: 


UMI 


Domi  n 
Dreie  • 
Edwa  -ds 
P«wel 
Field 
Prerael 
G«ll«{ly 
GaUc 
Oekai 
Olnc  Ich 
Gooi.  line 
OratI  son 
Gran  jy 
Oree  i 
Orel  [ 


Arche 
Bailer  ;er 
Bartle.t 
Bartoi 
Bereu  er 
Boehl  Tt 
BoulU  r 
Buecti  ner 
Bunni  ig 
Burto  t 
Chan<  ler 
Chen<  y 
CUng<  r 
Colen  an  (MO) 
Comb  St 
Conte 
Cougl  lin 
Court  >r 
Cn\t 
CraiM 

Dannfmeyer 
Daub 
Davis  ( 
DeWiie 
DioG  lardi 


IL) 


(CA) 
(OK) 


[RoU  No.  75] 

AYES— 132 

Ounderson 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (O.) 

McCandless 

M(<:oUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Meyers 

Michel 


Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Echuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
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Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
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DeLay 

Duncan 
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Jones  (TN) 
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Lungren 

Mack 
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Moody 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Owens  (NY) 

Pickle 
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Ray 

Roe 

Stokes 

Volkmer 
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Yatron 
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Mr.  FOGLIETTA  and  Mr. 
RAKIS  changed  their  votes 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


BILI- 
from 


an- 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas).  Pursuant  to  House 
resolution  435  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4264. 

D  1442 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, April  27,  1988,  the  amendments 
relating  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty  printed  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-579  had  been  dis- 
posed of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  antisacellite  weapons. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  somewhat 
apologetic  about  having  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House  to  debate  this  sub- 
ject again.  We  debated  it  last  year  and 
we  adopted  the  amendment  which  will 


be  offered  by  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cough- 
LiN]  at  the  end  of  the  general  debate. 
We  offered  that  same  amendment  the 
year  before  last  and  the  House  adopt- 
ed it,  and  the  year  before  that  and  the 
House  adopted  it. 

I  can  remember  our  first  debate  on 
this  about  5  years  ago  in  which  we 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  amendment 
we  offered  at  that  time  but  I  can  still 
remember  some  of  the  dialog  be- 
tween myself  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson]. The  point  that  I  made  at  that 
time,  and  I  still  make  it  again  today,  is 
that  this  is  not  really  an  arms  control 
amendment.  This  is  basically  an  issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  waste 
taxpayers'  money.  That  is  still  the 
case  today. 

The  only  thing  that  has  changed  be- 
tween the  debate  today  and  the  debate 
of  last  year  is  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  has  canceled  the  program  and 
has  ordered  the  contractor  to  suspend 
work  on  it. 

In  part  that  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  for  the  past  3  years 
has  put  a  limit  on  the  testing  of  this 
program  but  it  is  also  in  large  part  be- 
cause as  a  result  of  extensive  reviews 
by  the  General  Accoimting  Office  the 
Air  Force  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  spend 
their  money.  This  was  the  conclusion 
made  last  year  in  a  classified  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Air  Force  has  pretty  much 
agreed  to  that. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  howev- 
er, that  because  the  program  has  been 
canceled  does  not  make  this  amend- 
ment unnecessary.  The  Air  Force  ob- 
jects to  having  the  Congress  tell  it 
how  to  spend  its  money  and  their 
spokesmen  have  indicated  that  if  we 
do  not  continue  with  this  ban  on  the 
testing  of  the  weapon  that,  although 
they  have  no  money  in  the  budget, 
they  will  seek  to  reprogram  sufficient 
funds  in  order  to  move  ahead  with 
tests  of  three  flight  vehicles  which 
have  already  been  manufactured.  So  it 
is  important  that  the  House  again  act 
to  reaffirm  the  position  it  has  taJien 
for  the  past  several  years. 

Going  back  to  the  point  that  I  made 
originally,  that  this  is  a  waste  of 
money,  I  remember  the  conversation 
between  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  5 
years  ago  in  which  I  told  him,  and  I 
think  he  agreed  with  me.  that  the  Air 
Force  was  working  on  other  technol- 
ogies which  would  be  more  effective, 
that  the  SDI  Program  is  spinning  off 
antisatellite  technologies  long  before 
it  will  spin  off  efficient  and  effective 
anti-ABM  technologies  and  I  would 
just  like  to  quote  from  this  week's 
issue  of  "Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology"  in  confirmation  of  that 
point.  It  says  here  in  the  article.  "U.S. 


Air  Force  Will  Expand  Exotic  Asat 
Technology." 

I  quote  as  follows: 

The  Air  Force  will  proceed  with  technolo- 
gy development  programs  In  high-energy 
lasers  and  new  kinetic  kill  systems  that 
could  replace  the  canceled  P-15-launched 
antisatellite  weapon  in  the  1990s,  Gen.  Ber- 
nard P.  Randolph,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  said  last  week. 

I  quote  further: 

The  U.S.  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  laser  programs,  and  several  concepts 
being  tested  now  could  allow  an  Asat  de- 
ployment decision  to  be  made  in  the  "not 
too  distant  future,"  Randolph  said. 

They  are  not  only  developing  laser 
Asat  technologies,  and  there  is  $75 
million  in  the  budget  approved  by  this 
committee  for  that  purpose,  but  they 
are  also  working  diligently  toward 
other  kinetic  kill  vehicles  including 
ground-launched  kinetic  kill  vehicles, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
knows. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  plethora 
of  technologies  available  for  this  mis- 
sion should  we  need  it  and  the  one 
that  we  are  proposing  to  put  a  limit  on 
through  this  amendment  today  is  by 
far  the  least  effective  of  all  those  tech- 
nologies. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
making  the  point  that  we  should  not 
continue  these  tests.  Other  speakers 
will  speak  to  the  arms  control  effect 
this  will  have  and  they  are  very  impor- 
tant. To  deploy  this  weapon  would  be 
for  the  first  time  to  put  a  weapons 
system  in  space.  It  would  breach  a  bar- 
rier which  is  symbolic.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  all  that  important  from  a  realistic 
standpoint  but  it  is  symbolic  barrier 
and  there  are  many,  including  gener- 
als in  the  Air  Force,  who  argue  that 
we  should  not  breach  this  sjrmbolic 
barrier. 

D  1450   - 

If  I  may  just  in  conclusion  quote 
Vice  Adm.  William  E.  Ramsey,  who  is 
the  deputy  director  of  the  Space  Com- 
mand at  Colorado  Springs.  He  said: 

I  think  we  should  negotiate  toward  •  *  * 
no  weapons  in  space.  We  should  have  as  a 
national  objective  •  •  •  an  environment  in 
space  where  weapons  are  not  introduced. 

As  a  military  statesman  the  admiral 
recognizes  the  point  we  have  made 
year  after  year  in  the  debate  here, 
that  the  United  States  is  better  off  if 
neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  have  the 
capability  to  knock  out  each  other's 
satellites,  because  we  are  so  much 
more  dependent  on  those  satellites. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  arms  control  debate  consists  of 
four  amendments:  ABM  and  SALT  II. 
which  were  debated  yesterday,  Asat, 
which  is  an  acronym  for  anti-satellite, 
and  nuclear  testing,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered today. 

Of  the  four,  in  my  opinion.  Asat  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  An  Asat 


system  could  be  effective  in  the  near 
term,  and  it  is  something  that  we 
really  ought  to  consider  more  careful- 
ly than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  Asat  issue  is  the  most  important 
issue  that  the  House  will  face  in  the 
coming  days.  Unlike  the  arms  control 
amendments  that  attempt  to  limit 
both  United  States  and  Soviet  capa- 
bilities that  each  side  may  currently 
possess,  the  Brown  amendment,  which 
will  be  offered  today,  seeks  once  again 
to  unilaterally  deny  the  United  States 
a  military  capability  that  the  Soviets 
already  have. 

Supporters  of  the  Brown  amend- 
ment tell  my  colleagues  that  the 
Soviet  Asat  capability  is  crude  and  in- 
effective. However,  the  Soviets  have 
tested  their  existing  Asat  15  times 
against  an  object  in  space  with  nine 
successes.  They  learn  from  their  suc- 
cesses as  well  as  their  failures,  and  it  is 
very  likely,  I  am  told  by  our  intelli- 
gence community,  that  they  would 
assess  it  at  somewhere  between  60  and 
75  percent  effective  to  date.  Assuming 
that  they  learn  something  from  both 
their  successes  and  failures,  that  is  not 
an  unreasonable  figure. 

This  is  not  the  Soviets'  only  ongoing 
Asat  program.  The  Soviets  are  also  ac- 
tively developing  and  demonstrating 
electronic  warfare  and  laser  Asat  capa- 
bilities. Moreover,  their  nuclear 
Galosh  ABM  interceptor  possesses  an 
inherent  Asat  capability. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  very  real 
military  threat  that  the  lack  of  a  U.S. 
Asat  poses.  The  Air  Force  spent  an 
afternoon  briefing  the  committee  in 
closed  session.  The  Navy  has  also 
briefed  several  subcommittees  in 
closed  session  on  the  potential  vulner- 
ability of  our  fleet  at  sea. 

Just  yesterday  I  received  a  letter 
from  Admiral  Trost,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks,  sup- 
porting the  military  requirement  for  a 
U.S.  Asat  capability.  In  this  letter  the 
admiral  stated: 

The  Soviete  have  pursued  a  well-defined 
effort  to  expand  and  diversify  their  space 
based  maritime  surveillance.  Today  they  are 
testing  more  advanced  sensors  In  orbit  and 
these  sensors  may  affect  the  Navy's  ability 
to  evade  detection  and  targeting.  Soviet 
Radar  Rorsat  and  electronic  Rorsat  satel- 
lites can  precisely  track  and  target  UJS. 
naval  vessels  today. 

Just  ask  anyone  in  the  intelligence 
community  about  the  Soviets'  mari- 
time surveillance  activities  during  the 
Falkland  war  5  years  ago.  It  was  a  real 
eye  opener. 

The  military  impact  of  the  Brown 
amendment  really  says  the  following: 
That  during  a  conventional  conflict, 
and  I  wish  my  colleagues  would  listen 
to  this,  that  during  a  conventional 
conflict  with  the  Soviets  It  Is  okay  for 
the    United    States    to    shoot    down 
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Soviet  aircraft,  to  sink  their  surface 

vessels,  to  sink  their  submarines  or 
attack  their  homeland,  but  they 

cannt)t  destroy  an  Asat  satellite  in 
.  This  is  what  it  says.  We  can 
k  their  planes,  we  can  attack 
ships,  but  we  cannot  attack  their 

intelligence-gathering  satellites  that 
he  Soviets  where  to  direct  their 
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miss  les. 

Wliat    supporters    of    the     Brown 

amendment  will  argue  is  that  the  in- 

of  the  United  States  to  test  and 

an  effective  Asat  has  been  sta- 

because  the  Soviets  have  re- 

_  from  testing  for  the  past  5 

.  This  could  not  be  further  from 

1  ruth.  The  Soviets  have  tested  we 

at  least  15  times. 

having  developed  the  capabil- 
._^  say,  "Time  out,  no  more  test- 
we  call  for  a  moratorium."  They 
;heirs  on  the  shelf,  so  to  speak, 
.  an  operational  capability.  We,  on 
( ither  hand,  having  tested  on  time, 
)rohibited  by  the  Brown  amend- 
from  testing  to  the  same  degree 
the  Soviets  have.  The  Brown 
would  say  unless  they  test 
..  we  cannot  test  any  more, 
not  be  misled,  this  is  not  the 
amendment  as  we  voted  on 
..  The  amendment  previously  of- 
.  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
[Mr.  Brown]  imposed  an  Asat 
for  one  year.  Unless  there 
been  a  change  in  the  way  I  read 
proposed  amendment,  this  will 
makfe  the  moratorium  permanent  leg- 
islation,  not  for  one  year,  but  perma- 
nenl  legislation. 

Tl  le  Navy  says  that  they  are  at  risk 

and  they  would  like  to  have  an  Asat 

cap4bUity.  The  Air  Force  says  that 

would  very  much  like  this  capa- 

The     Secretary     of     Defense 

supports  having  this  capabil- 

[rhas  been  pointed  out  that  there 

no  money  in  the  DOD  bill  for 

,;  therefore,  Asat  must  not  be  too 

The  reason  that  the  money 

not  in  the  bill  is  that  Mr.  Carlucci, 

of  Defense,  in  order  to  obvi- 

;he  necessity  of  debating  this  issue 
did  not  ask  for  additional  Asat 
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The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brc  wn]  now  wants  to,  or  intends  to, 
off<r  the  amendment  to  make  the 
moiatorium  permanent  legislation  re- 
gar  Qess  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  DOD  request  for  this 
pro  rram.  My  amendment  would  say, 
"If  we  are  going  to  do  this,  let  us  go  on 
anc  restore  the  funds,"  and  I  have  at- 
tac: led  to  the  amendment  a  list  of 
whi  re  the  funds  will  come  from.  They 
do  lot  take  any  line  item  below  what 
was  requested  by  the  administration.  I 
ask  the  Members  to  restore  the  funds 
anc  allow  the  Department  to  go  on 
anc  test  up  to  the  level  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  already  tested. 

The    Soviets    rim    out    their    Asat 
sys^m  and  go  through  military  exer- 


cises with  the  system  on  a  regular 
basis.  We  know  from  photographs  and 
other  intelligence  sources  when  they 
have  a  heavy  snow,  they  clear  the  rail 
tracks  for  the  Asat.  The  Soviets  rou- 
tinely demonstrate  that  they  can  rim 
out  and  fire  the  Asat  at  any  time  that 
they  want  to.  They  have  this  capabil- 
ity. 

We  are  denied  the  same  capability. 
We  are  not  even  allowed  under  the 
Brown  amendment  to  ever  test  again, 
unless  the  Soviets  should  test  further. 
But  the  Soviets  do  not  need  to  test 
further.  They  have  already  proven 
their  operational  capability. 

I  think  to  deny  us  the  capability 
that  they  have,  based  on  some  spuri- 
ous argument  that  it  is  destabilizing 
when  they  have  already  proven  their 
capability  and  have  an  operational  ca- 
pability deployed,  I  think  that  is  ridic- 
ulous to  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  is  very  generous,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

I  only  wanted  to  make  this  comment 
with  regard  to  the  new  assertion  the 
gentleman  made  that  by  this  amend- 
ment the  U.S.  military  was  prohibited, 
not  from  shooting  at  Soviet  ships,  not 
from  shooting  at  Soviet  planes,  but 
from  shooting  at  Soviet  satellites. 

The  gentleman  has  posed  a  scenario 
which,  of  course,  is  a  wartime  scenario. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  wartime, 
this  limit  would  not  abide,  nor  would 
any  other  limit.  We  could  knock  out 
all  of  their  satellites  or  Asat  weapons 
and  everything  else  in  wartime. 

To  envision  a  situation  in  which  one 
class  of  weapons  would  be  protected  in 
war  is  slightly  ludicrous,  if  I  may  say 
that  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  might 
certainly  say  so,  but  it  would  take  a 
change  of  law  if  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  were  put 
in  effect. 

This  is  really  a  very  serious  amend- 
ment that  is  being  proffered  here  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin]. 

We  are  saying  that  we  know  the  So- 
viets have  the  capability.  We  see  them 
practicing  with  the  capability.  We 
know  that  it  is  deployed  and  oper- 
ational. We  do  not  have  that  capabil- 
ity. We  want  to  penalize  us,  not  them, 
us,  so  we  cannot  even  develop  the  ca- 
pability that  we  know  that  they  have. 
Why? 
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Why?  I  do  not  know  whose  side  you 
are  on  on  this  thing.  I  am  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  strong  defense.  I  would  like  to 
see  us  protect  our  fleet. 


Just  last  year  we  approved  two  new 
carriers.  That  means  two  task  forces 
at  sea. 

How  are  they  going  to  find  them? 
They  can  hide  as  best  they  can  but 
with  an  eye  in  the  sky  that  revolves 
every  day  they  can  find  our  fleets. 
They  have  a  capability  of  taking  out 
our  intelligence  satellites  at  their  lei- 
sure; whenever  they  choose  to  they 
can  blind  us.  We  cannot  find  their 
fleets,  but  they  can  always  find  ours. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  said,  that, 
well,  in  wartime,  then  we  are  allowed 
to  take  out  their  satellites.  But  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  how  are  we 
going  to  take  out  their  satellites  if  we 
have  not  developed  the  capability  even 
though  they  have  developed  a  capabil- 
ity? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  record  that  the  gentleman  is 
leaving  is  clear.  The  Soviets  have 
tested  their  Asat— have  not  tested 
their  Asat  for  8  years.  I  think  there 
has  been  only  one  test  in  8  years.  The 
gentleman,  who  knows  the  military 
very  well,  knows  that  that  is  not  a  ca- 
pable system.  He  would  not  support  a 
U.S.  system  that  is  untested  and  have 
much  credibility  in  its  effectiveness  if 
it  had  ony  been  tested  once. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  but  let  me  say 
my  information  is  5  years.  But  even  if 
it  is  8,  we  know  how  many  tests  they 
have  run,  we  know  how  many  were 
successful.  We  know  they  had  declared 
it  operational,  we  know  that  they  are 
deployed.  They  did  practice  with 
them,  they  have  them,  they  are  oper- 
ational. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No,  I  will  let  the 
gentleman  take  his  time  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
and  let  me  finish  with  the  brief  time 
that  I  have  here. 

They  are  effective.  It  was  said, 
"Well,  they  are  crude."  Well,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Space  Com- 
mand said  that  a  rifle  is  crtude,  per- 
haps, "but  it  will  still  kill  you." 

The  Soviets'  capability  is  there,  in 
place;  they  can  take  out  our  satellites. 
Why  we  would  shoot  ourselves  in  the 
foot  and  deny  us  this  capability  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  threat  is  ludicrous 
to  the  extreme  and  I  would  hope  that 


we    would    vote    down    the    Brown 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin]. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  has  made  a  couple 
of  claims  here  that  just  do  not  hold 
water. 

Let  me  just  first  quote  Adm.  Noel 
Gayler,  former  Commander  in  Chief 
of   U.S.    Forces    in    the    Pacific   and 
former    Director,    National    Security 
Agency,  concerning  the  naval  recon- 
naissance capability.   He  said,  and  I 
quote,  "Despite  the  undoubted  threat 
to  naval  forces  from  reconnaissance 
satellites,   the   balance   even   in   that 
case  is  in  favor  of  our  enjoying  the 
safe  use  of  the  communications,  intel- 
ligence  and  reconnaissance  satellites 
that  support  our  fleet.  I  urge  that  we 
refrain  from  Asat  development  while 
urgently  negotiating  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
an  equitable  treaty  banning  develop- 
ment of  capabilities  for  war  in  space." 
That  is  from  a  former  Director  of 
the   National   Security   Agency.    Now 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  antisatellite 
weapon    let    me    quote    from    Leslie 
Dirks,  vice  president  of  the  Raytheon 
Corp.,  former  Director  for  Research 
and  Technology  of  the  CIA.  He  said, 
and  I  quote,  "The  latest  information  I 
have  had  is  that  it,  the  Soviet  Asat, 
doesn't   work.   Anyone   who   has   fol- 
lowed it  closely  would  have  to  agree. 
I'm  quite  confident  that  testing  things 
surreptitiously  in  space  is  a  hard  thing 
to  do  and  the  United  States  has  a  very 
robust    detection    capability    in    this 
area.  There  are  clearly  strong  United 
States  national  interests  in  a  treaty 
that  would  deter  continued  testing  of 
the  existing  Soviet  Asat  or  prevent  the 
development     of     a     better     Soviet 
system." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  there  has 
been  one  additional  development  that 
is  important  and  that  is  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Frank  Carlucci,  has  can- 
celed the  U.S.  miniature  homing  vehi- 
cle called  the  MHV  Asat  vehicle  pro- 
gram. I  think  this  is  a  wise  decision. 
The  program  was  plagued  by  technical 
problems  and  was  way  over  budget. 
From  $1.2  bUlion  in  1980  for  112  mis- 
siles at  two  bases,  the  program  cost 
ballooned  to  $4.3  billion  in  1987  for 
only  35  missiles  at  one  base. 

Thus,  costs  for  a  capability  of  less 
than  half  of  the  capability  initially 
sought  jumped  by  over  $3  billion. 

The  Secretary's  decision  will  not  be 
final,  however,  until  the  Congress  acts 
to  extend  the  Asat  ban. 

I  do  urge  that  the  House,  which  has 
supported  this  ban  for  the  last  4  years, 
and  for  the  last  3  years  that  ban  has 
been  signed  into  law  by  the  adminis- 


tration, that  we  act  to  perpetuate  the 
current  ban  by  supporting  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, my  distinguished  friend.  Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  was  that  letter 
written  that  the  gentleman  quoted 
from  the  military  leader  saying  even 
though  they  can  kill  our  ships  we  still 
should  not  develop  Asat? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  have  to  see 
if  I  can  find  the  date.  I  will  get  it  for 
you  in  one  moment  here.  I  do  not  have 
the  date  right  now  but  I  will  get  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  My  point  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  we  have  had  recent 
briefings  where  the  situation  has 
changed  so  dramatically  and  there  is 
such  effective  killing  capability  now  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  our  naval  vessels 
that  the  Navy  at  this  point  advocates 
the  development  of  the  Asat. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  for  the  last  5 
years  has  supported  the  Brown- 
Coughlin  amendment.  I  am  going  to 
switch  this  year  for  four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  just  suggested,  the 
new  intelligence  clearly  indicates  to 
me  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  much 
stronger  capability  on  the  other  side 
than  we  have  previously.  I  would  en- 
courage all  of  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
that  intelligence. 

Second,  let  us  recognize  that  the  So- 
viets today  have  four  types  of  Asat  ca- 
pability, including  lasers,  electronic 
and  the  direct-descent  ABM  intercep- 
tors. 

Third,  let  us  understand  that  they 
do  have  the  capability  to  target  U.S. 
Navy  vessels  using  real-time  intelli- 
gence from  their  satellites. 

Fourth,  let  us  understand  this 
amendment,  unlike  the  previous  4 
years,  is  not  a  1-year  moratorium;  it  is 
a  permanent  ban.  Is  this  what  we  want 
to  do  in  light  of  the  new  information 
we  have?  And  2  weeks  before  we  send 
our  President  to  Moscow  for  a 
summit?  I  believe  the  answer  is  no.  We 
must  defeat  this  amendment  this  year. 
Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  told  that  we  do  not 
need  to  pass  the  Brown  amendment 
anymore  because  the  administration  is 
negotiating  Asat.  In  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration has  done,  is  doing  and  intends 
to  do  no  negotiating  whatever  on  Asat. 
For  the  past  5  years,  the  Soviet  Union 


has  offered  a  complete  ban  to  the 
United  States  on  all  Asats,  including 
dismantling  all  existing  systems. 

In  response,  the  administration  has 
proposed— nothing.  If  there  is  any 
Member  in  the  Chamber  who  dis- 
agrees with  me  I  would  like  them  to 
point  to  the  negotiating  record  and 
show  me  where  I  am  wrong. 
No  response. 

There  are  no  Asat  negotiations. 
Either  we  do  it  as  a  Congress  here  or  it 
will  not  be  done  at  all.  That  is  why,  in 
fact,  the  Congress  has  done  it  for  the 
last  3  years  and  that  is  why  it  has  been 
law  for  3  years. 

This  amendment  really  is  not  about 
antisatellite  weapons;  it  is  about 
American  satellite  survivabUity.  Do  we 
want  to  have  survivable  American  sat- 
ellites or  do  we  not?  I  think  we  do. 
How  do  we  get  them?  One  way  is  to 
add  satellite  survivability  technology 
to  the  satellites  themselves.  In  this 
bill,  because  of  this  initiative  of  mine, 
we  did  that.  But  in  the  long  run  in  a 
race  between  antisatellite  weapons  and 
satellite  defense,  antisatellite  will  win. 
This  is  what  the  Director  of  DARPA 
told  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations only  a  few  days  ago. 

So  the  only  way  to  save  American 
satellites  is  to  stop  the  Soviets  from 
testing  and  improving  their  Asats. 
This  amendment  does  precisely  that. 
It  has  been  law  for  3  years.  It  is  not 
unilateral,  it  is  bilateral.  And  even  the 
administration  agrees  that  the  Soviets 
have  complied  100  percent. 

With  START  deadlocked  and  INF 
unratified,  the  Asat  flight  test  ban  is 
still  the  only  new  arms  control  put 
into  effect  in  this  decade. 

It  Is  working,  it  is  stabilizing  and  it  is 
verifiable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Republican  col- 
leagues have  claimed  that  the  Soviets 
have  five  antisatellite  systems.  Is  my 
understanding  correct,  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  to  test  one  of  those  sys- 
tems, that  the  Brown  amendment 
would  not  be  in  force? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  lAi. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. All  the  President  has  to  do  is 
to  certify  that  the  Soviets  have  tested 
an  antisatellite  system  and  this 
amendment  will  self-destruct. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  ask  another  question.  There 
was  sjme  discussion  of  whether  this 
was  Ml  8-year  or  a  5-year  ban.  Can  the 
characterize  the  testing 
on  the  Soviet  model  T  Asat 
of  the  last  few  years? 
«,  not  met  with  great  success. 
DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tny  remaining  2  minutes  to  the 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
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was  a  test  2  months  ago  of  the 
booster,  the  SL-ll.  So  please 
say  it  was  8  years  ago  or  5  years 
ey  test  them  regularly. 
I  trust  my  colleagues  here  who 
oifering  this  amendment  on  both 
,  3f  the  aisle.  But  I  will  tell  you 
CJommander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Command.  General  Piotrowski. 
cpmmander  in  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Command  says.  "Today  the 
can  conduct  rapidly  paced, 
effective  space  control  oper- 
,  the  United  States  cannot." 
that  make  you  feel  comfortable? 
s  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Aldridge,  who  says.  "We  have 
iinilalerally  given  the  advantage  to 
the  S  >viets  to  control  space  in  time  of 
conflict 
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Chairman,  this  is  a  permanent 
is  something  that  we  have  not 


space  is  the  high  ground.  It  is 

..   It   is  where   our  eyes,   it  is 

our  ears,  it  is  where  our  voice  is. 

may  be  a  cohabitation  in  time 

,  but  in  wartime  our  survival 

_  on  the  control  of  space.  They 

an  operational  Asat;  we  do  not. 

1  hey  test  the  launch  booster  regu- 

, .  There  have  been  100  launches— 

1)  ,unchboosts,  90  percent  of  which 

i4ilitary.  Now  you  sxe  yielding  the 

to    55oviet    supremacy    and    our 

at  sea  with  our  sailors  aboard  are 

to  be  trapped.  What  if  they  take 

our  satellites  out,  what  is  our 

response?  Bomb  Lenin- 

We  cannot  take  one  of  their  sat- 

out  because  we  have  not  got  an 

Asat.  As  we  are  negotiat- 

.  the  Soviet  Union,  why  do  you 
irons  on  our  negotiators? 
says  we  cannot  carry  out  a  test, 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
ict."  They  have  had  22  tests  al- 
and this  is  a  permanent  ban  on 
i  esting  a  miniature  homing  vehi- 
.  is  wrong,  it  is  unilateral  disar- 
;nt.  It  denys  supremacy  of  space 
it  densrs  parity  of  space  to  us 
is  wrong. 
I  plead  with  my  friends,  if  deter- 
means  anjrthing,  if  maintaining 
latellites  means  anything,  please 
t  vote  for  this  amendment. 
SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
[Mrs.  Boxes]. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Brown-Coughlin 
amendment  to  establish  a  permanent 
moratorium  on  testing  of  the  minia- 
ture homing  vehicle  Asat  weapon 
against  an  object  in  space,  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  such  a 
test.  I  intended  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  both  subcommittee,  yand  full 
committee,  but  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  consideration  be 
deferred  until  today. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Air  Force 
has  not  requested  fimds  this  year  for 
carrying  out  F-15  Asat  tests.  I  believe 
that  after  4  straight  years  of  an  Asat 
test  moratorium,  they  were  prudent  to 
zero  that  program  to  meet  the  deficit 
reduction  targets. 

However,  I  believe  we  must  go  a  step 
further  and  put  into  place  an  Asat 
moratoriimi  as  long  as  the  Soviets  do 
the  same.  The  current  Asat  moratori- 
um expires  September  30,  1988.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  made  it 
clear  that  DOD  will  try  to  reprogram 
the  funds  back  into  the  Asat  Program 
if  Congress  lifts  the  ban.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  the  privilege  of  questioning 
Mr.  Carlucci  on  this  subject  and  he 
said,  paraphrasing,  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  quickly  move  to  restore 
those  funds  if  Congress  did  not  reim- 
pose  that  ban.  If  we  fail  to  renew  the 
ban,  it  will  be  interpreted  by  the  Pen- 
tagon as  congressional  OK  to  go  ahead 
with  the  tests.  I  do  not  believe  we 
want  to  leave  a  misleading  impression. 
Congress  has  acted  wisely  by  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  this  moratorium 
for  the  future  of  arms  control.  Main- 
taining the  moratorium  continues  to 
provide  leverage  against  Soviet  Asat 
tests.  The  Soviets  have  not  tested 
their  technically  primitive  system  in 
years.  If  we  were  to  start  testing  now. 
there  would  be  no  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  continue  to  refrain  from 
testing.  In  short,  we  would  be  caught 
up  on  a  new  and  dangerous  competi- 
tion. 

We  win  by  continuing  this  moratori- 
um. We  lose  by  ending  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reaffirm  this 
wise  and  prudent  course  once  and  for 
all. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today,  we  continue  the  Democratic 
Par^■'s  march  to  restrict  the  negotiating  posi- 
tion of  Pre&ident  Reagan  at  the  upcoming 
Moscow  summit.  Some  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  really  tjelieve  these 
amendments  will  serve  a  positive  purpose.  I 
do  not. 

Ironically,  if  we  adopt  these  proposals,  there 
will  be  no  incentive  whatsoever  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  limits  on  Asat  weapons  or 
Nuclear  Testing.  Why  should  they?  We  will 
have  given  them  "scott  free"  a  unilateral  con- 
cession on  our  part  relative  to  tf>ese  issues. 

Regarding  Asat.  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  system  already  developed 
which  has  the  capability  of  knocking  out  our 
military  satellites  from  the  sky.  Since  the  pas- 


sage of  the  Brown  Asat  moratorium,  we  have 
not  developed  a  similar  capability. 

The  Soviet  antisatellite  program  constitutes 
a  grave  threat  to  our  forces— especially  our 
carrier  fleet  and  submarine  fleet  at  sea.  As 
such,  I  support  the  amendment  of  tfie  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson].  His 
amendment  is  very  simple:  It  provides  that  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  an  Asat  pro- 
gram, we  should  have  the  same  capability  and 
option.  We  should — at  a  minimum — reserve 
the  right  to  test  Asat's  similar  to  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  same  proposition  holds  in  regard  to  the 
nuclear  testing  issue.  We  know  the  Soviets 
are  testing,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  fact. 
While  it  would  be  good— in  my  mind— to  strike 
a  deal  with  them  on  restricting  such  tests,  the 
place  to  do  this  is  not  unilaterally  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Again,  where  will  the  incentive  be  for  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  testing  limits  if  we  tie  the 
President's  hands  now?  Mr.  Broomfield  has 
proposed  a  substitute  amendment  whteh  I  be- 
lieve makes  far  more  sense.  It  will  place  the 
House  on  record  as  supporting  the  process 
underway  in  Geneva  which  is  already  negoti- 
ating this  issue. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  3  years  in  a 
row  Congress  has  rejected  the  F-1 5  launched 
antisatellite  missile  [Asat]  program  and  has 
imposed  a  test  moratorium  on  this  program. 
For  this  reason  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  faced  with  serious  reductions.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Frank  Cariucci  found  an 
easy  program  to  delete  and  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  agreed. 

This  is  a  disappointing  move,  and  I  support 
Mr.  Dickinson's  amendment  to  require  that 
$100  million  of  Air  Force  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  be  available  only  for  develop- 
ment of  an  Asat  weapon  using  existing  tech- 
nology. Space  tests  of  the  system  would  be 
limited  to  under  800  nautical  miles,  or  lower 
Earth  orbits. 

The  United  States  cun'ently  has  no  Asat 
system.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand  are 
capable  of  destroying  United  States  satellites. 
This  discrepancy  is  sealed  in  place  by  the 
congressionally  imposed  moratorium.  The 
Soviet  system  became  capable  t)efore  they 
joined  in  the  moratorium  so,  therefore,  they 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  it.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  great  deal  to  lose  by 
this  moratorium. 

The  best  option  would  be  to  negotiate  a  dis- 
mantling of  all  antisatellite  systems.  The 
United  States  cannot  effectively  negotiate 
such  a  settlement  without  a  convincing  devel- 
opment program  and  limited  testing  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  such  an  approach.  The  Soviets 
have  no  incentive  to  come  to  the  table  as 
long  as  their  system  is  operational  for  the 
near  future. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  undertake  Asat 
arms  control  negotiations,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  make  those  negotiations  effective 
by  restoring  credibility  to  our  Asat  R&D  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  relating  to  antisatellite 
weapons  printed  in  section  1  of  House 


Report  100-579,  by,  and  if  offered  by, 
the  following  Members  or  their  desig- 
nees, which  shall  be  considered  in  the 
following  order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Dickinson; 
and  (B)  by  Representative  Brown  of 
California. 

Each  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
even  if  amending  portions  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  modified  and  as  amended,  al- 
ready changed  by  amendment.  If  more 
than  one  of  said  amendments  is  adopt- 
ed, only  the  last  such  amendment 
which  is  adopted  shall  be  considered 
as  finally  adopted  and  reported  back 
to  the  House. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQDIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  have  the  right  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words  at  this 
point  and  at  a  subsequent  point  after 
the  amending  debate;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  submit 
for  the  record  two  letters  received 
today  dated  April  27,  which  I  think 
clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  with 
respect  to  what  the  position  of  the 
Navy  and  of  the  Office  of  Space  Com- 
mand really  intend  and  believe  with 
respect  to  Asat. 

Earlier  one  of  our  colleagues  quoted 
someone  from  the  Space  Command.  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Space  Command, 
General  Piotrowski,  who  says,  "I  be- 
lieve there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
lift  the  antisatellite  testing  moratori- 
imi  and  acquire  a  U.S.  satellite  nega- 
tion capability.  The  longer  our  coun- 
try delays  in  acquiring  a  credible  oper- 
ational satellite  negation  capability, 
the  more  seriously  disadvantaged  our 
forces  will  be  in  crisis  or  conflict.  The 
present  asymmetry  is  dangerous,  and  I 
feel  obligated  to  make  the  facts  known 
to  anyone  who  will  listen." 

That  letter  is  dated  April  27,  1988, 
and  the  second  is  from  th3  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admi- 
ral Trost,  and  I  think  it  is  especially 
important  to  note  that  it  is  true  that 
the  Navy  has  been  concerned  in  the 
past  about  speaking  out  on  the  vulner- 


ability to  our  ships  from  the  Soviet 
system,  but  the  Navy  has  finally  also 
agreed  with  the  Space  Command  that 
it  is  important  to  speak  out  now  to  any 
who  will  listen,  and  the  Navy,  there- 
fore, also  speaks  from  a  letter  dated 
April  27,  1988,  from  Admiral  Trost. 

I  am  writing  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
that  the  Navy  fully  supports  limited  testing 
of  a  kinetic  antisatellite  (ASAT)  weapon.  In 
the  next  decade  our  country  will  require 
such  a  weapon  to  l>e  capable  of  destroying 
Soviet  space-based  surveillance  and  target- 
ing systems  and  to  deter  Soviet  attacks 
against  our  own  space  systems. 
And  he  goes  on  and  then  concludes. 
In  summary,  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
space  is  ominous,  and  appropriate  counter- 
vailing weapons  are  essential.  I  support  the 
need  for  a  United  States  ASAT  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  that 
clarifies  the  position  of  both  the  Space 
Command  and  would  ask  that  these 
letters  be  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
Washington.  DC.  AprU  27.  1988. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson. 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Armed  Services 
CommitUe,    House    of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.   Dickinson:   I  am  writing  to 
inform  you  that  Navy  fully  supports  limited 
testing  of  a  kinetic  anti-satellite  (ASAT) 
weapon.  In  the  next  decade  our  country  will 
require  such  a  weapon  to  be  capable  of  de- 
stroying Soviet  space-based  surveillance  and 
targeting  systems,  and  to  deter  Soviet  at- 
tacks against  our  own  space  systems.  ASAT 
testing  against  targets  up  to  800  miles  is  a 
reasonable  approach,  allowing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  develop  a  low  earth 
orbit  (LEO)  ASAT  comparable  to  the  Sovi- 
ets' demonstrated  capability. 

The  requirement  for  an  ASAT  emerged  as 
we  saw  the  Soviets  improving  and  expand- 
ing their  space  systems.  Through  the  early 
part  of  this  decade,  Soviet  satellites,  de- 
signed to  search  for  and  target  ships  had 
only  rudimentary  capabilities.  Since  that 
time,  the  Soviets  have  pursued  a  well-fi- 
nanced effort  to  expand  and  diversify  their 
space-based  maritime  surveillance  capabili- 
ties. Today  they  are  testing  more  advanced 
sensors  in  orbit;  these  sensors  may  affect 
the  Navy's  abUity  to  evade  detection  and 
targeting  in  the  forward  areas  in  the  future. 
A  hardkill  ASAT  weapon  is  not  the  only 
way  to  neutralize  space  systems.  Deception 
and  evasion  are  traditional  and  time-tested 
techniques,  and  we  intend  to  upgrade  our 
capabilities  in  those  areas  to  match  the 
evolving  Soviet  threat.  Analysis  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  capability  to  make  a  direct, 
unambiguous  physical  attack  on  Soviet  sat- 
ellites engaged  in  locating  and  targeting  our 
ships  should  be  available. 

In  summary,  the  Soviet  conrnxitment  to 
space  is  ominous,  and  appropriate  counter- 
vailing weapons  are  essential.  I  support  the 
need  for  a  United  States  ASAT  capability. 
Sincerely. 

C.A.H.  Trost, 
Admiral  U.S.  Navy. 


VJB.  Space  Commano, 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  CO. 

April  27. 1»M. 
Hon.  Richard  A.  Gephardt. 
Cliairman,     House     Democratic     Caucus, 
House  of  Representatives,   Wdsftinffton. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAntMAir  As  you  know.  Repre- 
sentative Brown  is  offering  an  amendment 
this  year  which  would  prohibit  testing  of 
the  Antisatellite  (ASAT)  miniature  homing 
vehicle  against  an  object  in  space  until  the 
President  certifies  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conducted  a  test  of  a  dedicated  ASAT 
weapon  against  an  object  in  space. 

I  believe  there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
lift  the  antisatellite  testing  moratorium  and 
acquire  a  U.S.  satellite  negation  capability. 
The  longer  our  country  delays  In  acquiring 
a  credible  operational  satellite  negation  ca- 
pability, the  more  seriously  disadvantaged 
our  forces  will  be  in  crisis  or  conflict.  The 
present  asymmetry  Is  dangerous  and  I  feel 
obligated  to  make  the  facts  known  to  any 
who  will  listen. 

Should  you  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
municate my  concerns  to  your  colleagues,  or 
if  you  are  able  to  help  me  bring  the  briefing 
to  those  who  might  find  it  useful.  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  it. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  Piotrowski. 

General,  USAF, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TCasichI 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
quest for  time  makes  it  very  difficult, 
so  I  will  be  very  quick.  We  already 
know  the  Soviets  have  the  capability, 
jind  my  colleagues  know  what  that 
means  basically.  It  means  that  their 
capability  directly  threatens  our  na- 
tional assets,  and  because  they  threat- 
en our  national  assets,  that  means 
they  threaten  our  people  plain  and 
simple.  They  have  the  ability  to  knock 
our  satellites  out  and  deny  us  the  abil- 
ity to  see  what  they  are  doing  when 
they  advance  their  forces,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  have  the  ability  to  see 
us,  to  target  our  fleets  all  over  the 
world.  They  have  the  ability  to  cripple 
our  communications  capability  by 
knocking  out  our  low-level  satellites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  so 
bad  that  I  am  urging  my  colleagues: 
Please  do  not  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  unilateral  action  that 
threatens  our  capability  to  protect  our 
people  around  the  world.  This  is  not  a 
throwaway  amendment.  This  is  deadly 
serious.  Do  not  undercut  our  negotia- 
tors, and  do  not  give  the  Soviets  the 
capability  to  target  us  while  we  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  see  what  they  are 
doing  aroxmd  the  world.  At  least  give 
us  the  ability  to  protect  our  people. 

Vote  no.  Vote  no  on  this  Brown 
amendment.  This  is  the  crucial  arms 
control  issue. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Pursell]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  going  to  be  very  brief.  I  have  been 
a  cosponsor  with  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
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CouGHJN  on  this  amendment  for  4 
years  but  I  think  that  when  we  make 
polic:  here  in  this  House,  as  a  negoti- 
ating team  to  make  it  permanent.  I 
think  that  is  counterproductive  to 
good  arms  control  negotiation.  So,  in 
all  di  e  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oreg(  m  who  says  that  we  are  not  nego- 
tiating  and  suggests  that  this  House 
negotiate  on  this  issue  and  then  turn 
aroui  d  and  make  this  amendment  per- 
manent,  it  is  certainly  counterproduc- 
tive t )  this  Nation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  over  the  past  several 
years  I  have  supported  an  amendment 
to  im  pose  a  1-year,  mutual,  and  verifi- 
able moratorium  on  the  testing  of 
antisi  ktellite  weapons  against  objects 
in  SI  ace.  By  continuing  the  1-year 
Asat  moratorium,  the  United  States 
was  Jble  to  maintain  its  historical  ad- 
vantage in  Asat  technology  and  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  turning  their 
imsoi  ihisticated  and  unreliable  system 
into  1 ,  more  capable,  lethal  weapon.  At 
the  s  une  time,  we've  saved  billions  of 
dolla^  that  could  be  used  for  better 
purpi  ises. 

Bui  I  cannot  support  the  Brown- 
Coug  ilin  amendment  which  tradition- 
ally 1  las  been  the  vehicle  for  continu- 
ing t  ne  moratorium.  For  unlike  past 
amendments,  this  year's  would  make 
the  I  an  on  Asat  testing  a  permanent 
one.  3y  legislating  a  permanent  mora- 
toriu  n.  Congress  would  limit  its  future 
flexil  lility  on  this  weapon  system  and 
unde  -cut  the  bargaining  power  of  our 
arms  control  negotiators.  With  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  meeting  in  Moscow 
with  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
sche<  uled  for  May  29,  this  is  the 
wronj  message  to  send  to  the  Soviet 
Unioi. 

I  jlso  must  oppose  the  Dickinson 
amer  dment  which  would  earmark 
$100  million  for  a  ground-based,  anti- 
satel  ite  system.  This  amendment  fires 
the  1  irst  shot  in  a  new  Asat  weapons 
race.  At  a  time  when  we  are  devoting 
14  p<  rcent  of  our  trillion  dollar  Feder- 
al budget  to  pay  interest  on  the  na- 
tionj  1  debt,  the  last  thing  we  need  is  a 
costW  escalation  in  the  development 
and  I  esting  of  Asat  weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  30  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Ml,  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  manimous  consent  to  extend  my 
time  30  seconds  and  I  yield  such  30 
seconds  and  an  additional  30  seconds 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gin<rich]. 

Til  e  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alab  Euna  [Mr.  Dickinson]? 

Tt  ere  was  no  objection. 

Ml.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  say  for  my  friends  that  I 
chected  on  this  assertion  by  our 
f riei  ds  on  the  left  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  est  an  Asat. 

Tl  ere  are  three  components  to  an 
Asal .  The  first  component  is  a  booster. 
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Last  year  the  Soviet  booster  used  for 
an  Asat  was  tested  between  20  and  30 
times.  The  second  component  is  being 
able  to  establish  orbit  accurately.  Last 
year  the  Soviets  established  orbit  ac- 
curately 100  times.  The  only  compo- 
nent we  do  not  have  proof  that  they 
tested  is  a  warhead  small  enough  that 
you  can  test  it  in  a  laboratory  on  a 
regular  basis. 

So  we  have  30  tests  last  year  of  the 
Soviet  booster.  We  have  100  tests  last 
year  of  establishing  orbit,  and  because 
of  our  friends  on  the  left  will  give  the 
Russians  any  excuse,  they  manage  to 
avoid  admitting  reality. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering an  amendment,  if  the  gentle- 
man so  desires. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  imderstanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  was 
going  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  If  that  is  correct,  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  I  hereby,  as  his  designee, 
make  the  following  unanimous-consent 
request:  That  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  on  behalf  of 
the  proponents  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  enjoying  this  debate  so 
much  that  he  does  not  want  to  see  it 
curtailed  in  any  way.  and  I  appreciate 
his  indulgence  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  cannot  un- 
derstand the  unexpected  vehemence 
with  which  some  of  our  spokesmen  on 
the  right,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  are 
espousing  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  practical  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  to  save  money,  and  I 
know  how  much  they  want  to  save 
money. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  much 
money.  This  program,  if  it  is  contin- 
ued, will  take  about  another  $2  billion 
to  $3  billion  to  produce  an  operational 
system  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
say  will  do  less  than  25  percent  of 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  To  give  the 
system  the  extended  capability  to 
handle  all  of  the  targets  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  want  would  take  another  $5  to 
$10  billion  and  another  5  to  10  years,  I 
might  say. 
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So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
the  possibility  that  to  achieve  the  ca- 
pability the  Joint  Chiefs  want  we 
would  spend  another  $2  to  $12  billion 
over  a  period  of  5  to  10  years. 

Now,  this  amendment  in  no  way  cur- 
tails the  development  of  antisatellite 
capability.  It  applies  only  to  this  one 
F-15  launch,  MHV  system. 

As  I  quoted  earlier,  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  aggressively  pursuing  ad- 
vanced technologies  which  would  be 
more  effective,  would  achieve  more  of 
what  the  Joint  Chiefs  want,  and  would 
do  it  faster  than  you  could  do  it  if  you 
were  to  proceed  with  the  deployment 
of  this  system. 

Now,  I  know  that  my  friends  on  the 
right  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any 
effort  at  arms  control,  and  they  see 
this  as  an  arms  control  amendment. 

I  would  appreciate— would  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  like  to  object 
to  any  of  my  statements? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  object  to 
something  I  said. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  address  the 
gentleman's  substantive  question.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  gentleman  said.  "Why  are  you 
so  concerned  about  that?"  Very  simply 
because  as  we  talk.  America's  aircraft 
carriers  and  other  warships  are  being 
tracked  by  Soviet  satellites  which  do 
not  have  a  complement  on  our  side. 
Those  satellites  have  a  capability 
through  communications  of  directing 
and  targeting  and  bringing  destructive 
fire  on  the  ships  of  our  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  take  back  my  time,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me. 

That  is  the  most  specious  argument 
I  have  heard,  and  the  gentleman  used 
it  last  year.  There  is  no  ability  that 
the  Soviets  have  to  track  American 
fleets  that  we  do  not  have  to  track 
Soviet  fleets.  We  do  it  by  better  ways. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther to  me. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  We  track 
submarines  and  surface  ships  with  our 
long-range  aircraft,  with  our  land- 
based  radars  and  by  various  other 
means,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman. 

You  caiuiot  target  a  fleet  and  hit  it 
with  a  missile  using  satellites,  because 
a  fleet  is  a  moving  target. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  new  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  has  the  time. 


Does  the  gentleman  yield,  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  In  order 
to  get  diversified  points  of  view  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  California 
has  just  made  a  very  important  answer 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  other 
gentleman  from  California,  who  says 
that  we  have  no  capability  whatsoever 
of  tracking  Soviet  ships  at  sea.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  is  wrong,  or  he 
should  know  that  is  wrong,  and  for 
reasons  of  classification  we  cannot  get 
into  all  that  means  today,  but  they  are 
very  sophisticated. 

No.  2.  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
the  right  who  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  the  Soviets  having  launched 
their  boost  phase  of  their  Asat.  our 
boost  phase  of  our  Asat  system  that 
the  gentleman  wants  to  protect  is  the 
F-15  fighter  aircraft.  We  launch  F- 
15's  everyday. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Right. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  So  we  have  a  complete 
equivalency  there. 

The  third  point  is  Tom  Cooper,  the 
former  Chief  of  Research  for  the  Air 
Force,  said  in  testimony  before  my  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee  that 
unless  either  side  tests  the  final  termi- 
nal guidance  system  of  an  Asat.  which 
neither  side  does  nor  do  we  want  them 
to;  unless  you  test  that,  it  is  like 
having  batting  practice  without  a 
baseball. 

So  the  point  is,  it  is  a  useless  test. 
You  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  ef- 
fective. The  Soviets  have  had  one  test 
in  8  years.  That  is  not  a  capable 
system. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  30  additional  seconds  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  rule  does  not 
provide  for  it,  but  the  Chair  was  a 
little  lax  in  allowing  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  to  proceed.  The  Chair 
will  be  lax  with  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  likes  to 
refer  to  us  as  the  Members  on  the  left, 
I  know  the  gentleman  just  means  geo- 
gtaphically,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  as 
being  on  the  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  say,  if  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  just  now,  he 
is  saying  that  the  Soviet  system  which 
has  been  tested  last  year  in  the  boost 
phase  is  operational  in  precisely  the 
way  that  the  F-15  system  is  operation- 
al. I  do  not  disagree  with  that.  The  dif- 


ference is  that  while  we  have  the  air- 
plane, we  do  not  have  the  Asat.  They 
have  the  boost  phase  and  they  have  a 
satellite. 

But  one  other  point.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]  I  think 
was  suggesting  that  American  ships 
and  American  sailors  can  be  killed. 

Al«ENDMf3*T  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson: 
Strike  out  section  202  (page  17.  line  8 
through  page  18,  line  2)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  202.  ANTISATELLITE  WEAPONS. 

(a)  Ground-Based.  Kinetic  »-oAT 
System.— Of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  the  Air  Force. 
$100,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  initi- 
ate development  of  a  ground-based  kinetic 
antisatellite  weapon  system  using  booster 
and  interceptor  technologies  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Restriction  on  Testing.— (1)  The 
United  States  may  not  test  a  ground-based 
kinetic  antisatellite  weapons  system  against 
an  object  in  space  at  an  altitude  above  800 
nautical  miles. 

(2)  The  prohibition  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
cease  to  apply  if  the  President  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
ducted, after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  a  tes*.  against  an  object  in  space  of 
a  dedicated  antisatellite  weapon  system  at 
an  altitude  above  800  nautical  miles. 

(c)  Expiration  of  Restriction.— The  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  expire  on  October 
1.  1989. 

(d)  Funding  Adjustments.— ( I)  The 
amount  specified  in  section  201  for  the  Air 
Force  is  hereby  increased  by  $80,000,000. 

(2)  The  amount  specified  in  section  201 
for  the  Army  is  hereby  reduced  by 
$36,000,000.  The  amount  specified  in  that 
section  for  the  Defense  agencies  is  hereby 
reduced  by  $44,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member 
in  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  provides  $100  million 
for  the  Air  Force  to  initiate  develop- 
ment of  a  ground-based  kinetic  Asat 
system  based  on  existing  booster  and 
intercept  technologies. 

Funding  offsets  have  been  identified 
down  to  the  program  level  and  will  be 
provided  for  the  Record. 
Asat  Offsets 

Army- Defense  Wide  Support— $36  mil- 
lion leaves  program  at  requested  level  of 
$1,119  billion  an  increase  of  $41  million  over 
FY  88. 

Air  Force— VHSIC— $10  million  leaves  pro- 
gram at  requested  level  of  $44.1  million  a 
decrease  of  $56  million  over  FY  88. 

Air  Force— Aircraft  Engine  Component 
Improvement  Program— $10  million  leaves 


program  at  requested  level  of  $94.5  mllUon 
an  increase  of  $4.5  million  over  FY  88. 

Defense  Agencies— Microwave/Millimeter 
Wave  Monolithic  Integrated  Circuit  Pro- 
gram—$20  million  leaves  program  at  re- 
quested level  of  $67.1  million  an  increase  of 
$21.5  million  over  FY  88. 

Defense  Agencies— Advanced  Submarine 
Technology— $24  million  leaves  program  at 
$90  million,  $76  million  over  request. 

My  amendment  also  allows  the  Air 
Force  to  test  this  Asat  system  against 
an  object  in  space  up  to  an  altitude  of 
800  nautical  miles,  the  maximum  alti- 
tude to  which  the  Soviets  have  tested. 
Every  senior  official  of  this  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  all  three  military 
services,  support  the  military  require- 
ment for  a  U.S.  Asat. 

Now.  why  do  we  not  trust  the  people 
we  pay  to  understand  these  issues  and 
stop  unilaterally  denying  ourselves  an 
important  military  capability? 

Although  it  is  important  to  vote  for 
my  amendment,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  vote  against  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown],  which  would  make  perma- 
nent the  prohibition  against  Asat  test- 
ing. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  have 
such  an  Asat  capability.  This  is  an  art- 
ist's rendition.  They  keep  them  in 
sheds.  They  run  them  out  regularly. 
They  launch  the  booster  regularly. 
They  do  everything  but  actually  de- 
stroy an  object  in  space,  and  the  boost- 
er part,  this  large  part,  is  used  for  sev- 
eral other  missions  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  suid  they  are  tested  regularly. 
They  are  fired  regularly,  except  in 
their  Asat  mode. 

We  do  not  have  the  capability  that 
the  Soviets  have.  Why  would  we  deny 
ourselves  the  right  to  develop  and  test 
a  capability  which  we  know  that  the 
Soviets  have  in  place  and  operational? 
It  makes  no  sense. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  pointed  out,  the  gentleman 
on  the  left  over  here  would  deny  us 
this.  They  also  denied  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  They  also  denied  Radio  Marti 
that  would  be  beamed  to  the  Cubans. 
It  is  sort  of  predictable,  but  we  should 
put  America's  interests  first  here. 

What  is  destabilizing  about  us  devel- 
oping the  same  capability  that  the  So- 
viets have  already  displayed  and  have 
deployed?  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  to  give  him 
time  to  complete  his  statement. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friends  who  on  the  left.  I  think  ideo- 
logically and  not  just  geographically, 
that  there  are  several  key  tests  for 
this  amendment,  and  that  the  first 
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Soviet  Navy  has  decided  to  use 

much  more  intensely  than 
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told  that  there  is  declassified 
.„  available,  which  the  Gov- 
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BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 

i,  let  me  say  I  appreciate  the 

milil^y  expertise  which  the  gentle- 

from  Georgia  has  displayed,  and  I 

I  had  time  to  engage  in  a  more 

discussion.   I  will  try  in  a 

short  time  to  respond  to  some  of 

the  gentleman  said,  but  first,  I 

2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 

friend,  the  gentleman  from  Peruisylva- 

Mr.  Coughlin]. 
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amendment,  I  believe  the  approach  he 
takes  in  his  amendment  is  all  wrong. 
The  gentleman  is  proposing  taking  us 
down  the  same  path  we  have  been 
down  for  the  last  3  years,  in  a  differ- 
ent form.  First,  he  suggests  a  $100  mil- 
lion downpayment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  ground-based  Asat  system 
based  on  current  technology.  Second, 
he  proposes  permitting  tests  of  this 
system  up  to  an  altitude  of  800  nauti- 
cal miles,  and  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
test  to  the  same  height.  If  we  foUow 
this  path,  we  will  wind  up  in  the  midst 
of  huge,  immensely  costly  arms  race  in 
space. 

In  fairness,  I  spent  yesterday  in  my 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  looking 
at  $100,000  items  to  scrounge  up  $60 
million  just  to  keep  the  Coast  Guard 
afloat.  Here  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama is  proposing  $100  million  for  a 
program  DOD  has  not  even  asked  for. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  is  a  resurrection  of  the 
miniature  homing  vehicle,  the  Asat 
system  just  canceled  by  our  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  gentleman  proposes 
that  we  take  the  MHV— the  sensor  and 
kill  element  of  the  P-15-launched 
Asat— and  couple  it  with  a  Pershing  II 
or  similar  booster. 

It  behooves  us  to  remember  that 
there  were  a  number  of  factors  that 
led  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  cancel 
the  MHV  Asat  Program  this  year.  Cer- 
tainly, persistent  congressional  opposi- 
tion was  a  factor.  But  this  was  also  a 
program  plagued  by  technical  prob- 
lems, a  program  that  had  risen  in  cost 
from  $1.2  billion  in  1980  to  over  $4.3 
billion,  for  a  system  less  than  half  as 
capable  as  that  originally  envisioned, 
by  last  year. 

Moreover,  the  gentleman  is  propos- 
ing that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  abide  by  an  Asat  test 
ceiling  of  800  nautical  miles.  I  believe 
this  is  a  dangerous  policy.  As  has  been 
noted,  if  we  test  an  Asat  system,  if  we 
perfect  a  sophisticated  Asat  weapon, 
then  we  will  absolutely  be  inviting  the 
Soviets  to  do  the  same.  That  is  the  last 
thing  we  want  to  do.  We  should  avoid 
giving  the  Soviets  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  system  that  will  allow  them, 
for  the  first  time,  to  target  our  satel- 
lites effectively. 

Beyond  that,  I  should  point  out  that 
there  reaUy  is  no  way  to  verify  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  800-nautical-mile 
limitation  set  forth  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  We  can  certainly  deter- 
mine whether  their  tests  do  not 
exceed  800  nautical  miles.  But  if  the 
Soviets  do  test  a  new  system,  we 
cannot  know  with  certainty  whether  it 
is  not  capable  of  striking  one  of  our 
satellites  beyond  that  range.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
validating  their  homing  mechanism  at 
a  low  altitude  on  a  booster  that  is 
filled  with  only  a  portion  of  its  fuel  ca- 
pacity or  a  booster  that  can  be  re- 
placed by  a  bigger  one  later. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  includes 
soir..?  $75  million  for  advanced  Asat  re- 
search and  development,  as  well  as  bil- 
lions for  researching  SDI,  many  com- 
ponents of  which  will  have  an  inher- 
ent Asat  capability.  Our  amend^nent 
does  not  affect  these  programs  in  any 
way.  We  do  not  need  to  divert  $100 
million  in  needed  funds  from  other 
hard-pressed  defense  programs  in 
order  to  resurrect  an  already  over- 
budget  MHV  Phoenix. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  also  in  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. The  first  part  of  it  is  unneces- 
sary. Actually,  the  Air  Force  is  pro- 
ceeding with  R&D  on  ground-based  ki- 
netic vehicle  Asat  systems,  as  well  as 
on  laser  systems.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  language  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin] 
which  prohibits  that.  It  is  very  strictly 
focused  on  the  miniature  homing  vehi- 
cle system,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

AlohsJTlSL 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  catch  the  gentleman's  words. 
Would   the    gentleman   restate   that, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  said 
that  the  language  of  the  Brown- 
Coughlin  amendment  is  focused  spe- 
cifically on  the  miniature  homing  ve- 
hicle Asat  weapon,  not  on  any  other 
technology. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  This  relates  to 
the  F-15? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  P- 
15,  yes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  the  same  as 
we  had  last  year  as  far  as  the  weapons 
system  is  concerned? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  making  the  point 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  the  ground- 
based  kinetic  vehicle  Asat  system  is 
really  unnecessary  since  the  Air  Force 
is  proceeding  to  do  that,  anyway,  to  do 
the  R&D  on  that.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  doing  is  giving  them  $100  mil- 
lion that  they  did  not  ask  for,  and  I 
consider  that  to  be  somewhat  imdesir- 
able  in  these  times  of  fiscal  stringency. 

The  other  part  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  which  restricts  the  testing 
of  such  a  weapon  to  under  800  nauti- 
cal miles,  I  think,  is  the  same  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  intended  to 
offer  last  year  and  withdrew  in  a  fit  of 
good  judgment,  and  I  appreciated  his 
doing  so  at  the  time. 

So  the  point  that  I  am  making  is 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 


largely  unnecessary  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  might  be  necessary,  it  is  unde- 
sirable, so  I  would  urge  very  much 
that  the  House  reject  that  amend- 
ment. 

D  1540 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  stress  this 
one  point  made  repeatedly  by  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  that 
the  military  wants  an  Asat  weapon. 
They  do.  There  was  nothing  in  my 
amendment  that  prevents  them  from 
having  an  Asat.  I  made  the  point  in 
my  earlier  discussion  that  one  gets 
Asat  capability  quicker  and  better  if 
one  proceeds  with  the  military's  plan 
for  advanced  technologies.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Brown-Coughlin 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  that 
from  being  done. 

When  the  military  gets  to  the  point 
when  they  want  to  deploy  that  system, 
then  I  think  we  will  have  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  deploying  based 
upon  the  threat  that  exists  at  that 
time. 

My  objection  to  the  MHV  has  been 
not  to  the  research  and  development.  I 
think  the  research  and  development 
has  been  useful,  and  they  have  been 
doing  it  for  15  years  and  I  have  never 
objected  to  that  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  objected  when  they  first  asked 
for  money  for  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  items  for  deployment.  I  con- 
tend it  is  undesirable  and  unnecessary 
to  deploy  it  and  it  is  a  waste  of  money, 
and  I  will  continue  to  contend  so. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  let  me  say  to  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]  that  in  the  20-odd  years 
that  I  have  known  and  served  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  have 
never  known  him  to  be  so  concerned 
about  expenditure  of  taxpayers  dollars 
before. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  be- 
coming more  conservative. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  as  re- 
markable as  Paul  on  the  way  to  Da- 
mascus, I  think  the  gentleman  has  had 
his  eyes  opened. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
so  concerned  about  the  expenditure  of 
money,  if  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia wants  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
I  will  withdraw  my  amendment  and  we 
will  have  no  language  in  here  at  all. 
That  will  save  the  $100  million  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  so 
concerned  about  that  will  be  nothing 
said  whatever,  if  that  would  please  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  it 
would  solve  the  problem  that  he  has 
over  the  expenditure  of  such  a  gross 
sum  of  taxpayer's  money. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
highly  tempted  to  accept  the  offer  of 


the  gentleman  from  Alabama  but 
since  we  have  had  such  an  illuminat- 
ing debate.  I  think  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  all  the  time  we  have  spent  if  we 
were  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  let  me  go  one  step 
further.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia was  pointing  out  how  this  only  af- 
fects the  P-15  mUitary  homing  vehicle 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  did 
not  intend  to  do  harm  or  damage  to 
any  other  ongoing  program.  But  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  offered  just  2 
days  ago  another  amendment  to  an- 
other bill  that  would  limit  all  Asat  ca- 
pability. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  "Ir. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieL-'' 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  limit 
is  not  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  limit  is  on  the  deployment. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  if  I  understand 
correctly,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia would  deny  us  not  only  the  F-15 
Asat  capability  here  but  in  any  other 
mode,  and  even  though  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  just  pointed  out 
they  have  other  options  that  they  can 
go  to,  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  has 
already  introduced  an  amendment  to 
deny  them  that  capability,  too.  I  just 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia can  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Let 
me  go  back  to  the  original  point,  the 
reason  why  Members  of  this  body 
should  vote  against  the  Brown  Asat 
amendment  in  favor  of  the  Dickinson 
Asat  amendment.  The  satellites  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  low-level  satellites 
are  being  used  as  forward  observers 
with  the  express  and  sole  mission  of 
destroying  American  naval  vessels. 
That  is  what  they  are  dedicated  to. 
They  track  our  naval  vessels  and  they 
have  the  capability  of  communicating 
their  targeting  to  their  vessels  wheth- 
er they  are  Kirov  class  or  Kara  class 
missile  cruisers,  and  their  Backfire 
bomber  squadrons  and  bringing  them 
in  and  destroying  our  men  and  women 
at  sea. 

This  is  not  an  exotic  space  weaponry 
type  of  thing,  it  is  a  technical  thing  ac- 
tually. We  are  guaranteeing  through 
what  I  call  the  Brown  "bullseye" 
amendment  the  invulnerability  and 
survivability  of  these  forward  observ- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  tar- 
geting our  naval  vessels. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subconmiittee 
on  Sea  Power  and  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials,  I  asked  for  a  hearing 
and  we  had  classified  hearings.  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]  that  he  is  wrong,  the  So- 


viets have  two  classes  of  satellites. 
Rorsats,  and  Eosats,  dedicated  to  de- 
struction of  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  made  9  to  15 
successful  laimches  with  this  system. 

The  point  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson]  is  ab- 
solutely right.  They  use  the  same 
booster  in  their  satellite  boosts 
anyway  so  they  test  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. As  a  member  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  matter  of  antisatelllte 
technology.  The  bottom  line  on  this 
issue  is  that  the  United  States  needs  a 
viable  and  workable  antisatelllte 
system  to  coxmter  the  already  oper- 
ational Soviet  system. 

The  argument  that  we  should  not 
militarize  space  is  without  justifica- 
tion. Space  is  already  militarized  and 
has  been  for  years.  Both  we  and  the 
Soviets  rely  a  great  deal  on  our  satel- 
lites for  military  communications,  in- 
telligence, and  navigation.  The  Soviets 
have  a  workable  antisatelllte  system 
which  can  destroy  our  satellites,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  destroy  theirs,  nor 
deter  an  attack  upon  ours. 

This  amendment  authorizes  $100 
million  for  the  development  of  a 
ground-based  Asat  system.  There  are 
several  systems  that  already  show 
great  promise  in  fulfilling  this  mission. 
In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  authorize  the  devel- 
opment of  promising  Asat  technol- 
ogies while  providing  a  necessary  and 
critical  deterrent  to  further  Soviet 
Asat  development  and  deployment.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  at  its  disposal  multiple  antisatelllte 
systems  and  technologies  including:  co-orbital 
antisatellite  interceptors  which  destroy  low  al- 
titude targets  with  a  corwentional,  multipellet 
warhead;  direct  ascent  antiballistic  missiles 
capable  of  satellite  interceptor  operations;  as 
well  as  high  energy  lasers  and  electronic  war- 
fare systems.  The  latter  systems  provide  the 
Soviets  considerable  advantages  since  at- 
tacks by  such  weapons  might  be  difficult  to 
detect  and  harder  to  confimi.  The  outcorrie 
could  be  a  slow  degradation  in  capability,  or 
the  disruption  of  some  satellite  functions  with- 
out the  prompt  physical  destruction  of  the 
spacecraft.  Soviet  research  and  techno»ogical 
advances  indicate  that  they  may  be  able  to 
test  a  prototype  space-based  particle  beam 
weapon  as  well  as  a  prototype  radio  frequen- 
cy weapon  with  antisatellite  applications  by 
the  1990's. 

The  Soviet's  commitment  to  space  was 
reaffirmed  by  General  Secretary  Gortwichev's 
declaration  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
intend  to  lose  its  vanguard  position  in  the  con- 
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of  space.'  Their  vanguard  position  will 

m#ntained  as  long  as  the  United  States 

conduct  extensive  and  realistic  testing 

types  of  U.S.  antisatellite  or  satellite 

systems. 

THE  NEED  FOR  ANTISATELLITE  TESTING 

^_    _^  for  the  continuation  of  an  antisat- 

estirig  moratorium,   advocates  of  the 

have  reasoned  that  the   United 

is  more  dependent  on  space  systems 

Soviet  Union  and,  therefore,  we  have 

to   lose   than   the   Soviet   Union.   The 

Union  not  only  has  recently  filed  for 

100  new  frequency  allocations  but  they 

<  Iso  requested  35  new  geostationary  po- 

Of  the  approximately  200  satellites  ex- 

on-ortMt  by  the  mid-1 990's,  at  least 

or  150  spacecraft  will  support 

military  programs. 

Soviets  are  building  their  space  sys- 

XX  combat  operations.  They  have  20 

pads,   thousands   of   people   and   a 

of  nine  boosters  capable  of  launching 

within  hours  of  each  other.  Their 

booster  expected  to  carry  their  shuttle 

this  year,  is  large  enough  to  carry 

s  trategic  defense  systems  into  orbit.  Mr. 

finally  admitted  to  have  ongoing 

lie  defense  research  just  last  Decem- 
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moratorium  does  not  provide  equilibri- 
puts  our  satellites  in  harm's  way  with- 
degree  of  protection  or  even  a  hope 
Soviet's  will  not  begin  to  attack  our 
spacefcraft.  They  have  nothing  to  lose  and  ev- 
erythii  g  to  gain. 

We  should  end  the  moratorium  of  Asat  test- 
mq,  d  jvelop  our  own  Asat  capability  and  re- 
store jhe  balance  of  power. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  SPACE  CONTROL 

United  States  must  take  the  necessary 
to  avert  a  situation  in  which  the  Soviet 
has  full  freedom  to  operate  in  space, 
control,  not  unlike  sea  control  for  man- 
operations,  hinges  on  the  ability  to  en- 
3ur  Nation's  right  to  safe  passage.  While 
he  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
capitalized  on  space  to  support  and  en- 
the  effectiveness  of  land,  sea,  and  air 
,  it  is  clear  the  Soviets  intend  to  exploit 
to  the  maximum  extent  their  capabilities 


alow. 


space  control  negation  mission  is  de- 
from  both  our  national  space  policy  and 
I  >OD  space  policy.  Our  new  national 
policy  cleariy  states  the  basic  goal  of 
I  nited  States  in  space  is  to  strengthen 
our  r  itk>nal  security.  Our  Natwn  is  committed 
to  tbj  use  of  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Detei  ing  aggression  is  the  fundamental  strat- 
egy c  \  our  country  and  our  allies  in  space. 

Th< !  DOD  space  policy  addresses  space  as 
an  a  ea  to  conduct  operations  in  support  of 
our  n  itional  security.  Clearly  a  potential  adver- 
sary nust  recognize  that  aggression  would  not 
be  tc  lerated  and  promptly  met  with  an  effec- 
tive response.  Currently,  we  cannot  deter 
throujh  a  response-in-kind  in  space.  The 
Unit$  States  does  not  possess  space  control 
to  ensure  access  to  space,  to  engage 
the  war-supporting  space  systems  of 
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I  Mky  1981.  TyuraUm  Space  Center  "We  do  not 
inten  1  to  relax  our  efforts  and  lose  our  vanguard 
posit  jn  In  the  conquest  of  space." 


an  enemy,  or  to  deter  an  aggressor  in  that 
medium.  We  sorely  need  an  operational  anti- 
satellite  capability  to  guarantee  our  place  in 
space. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson.] 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dickinson) 
there  were— ayes  21,  noes  10. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  195,  noes 
212,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  76] 

AYES-195 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

liewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 


Akaka 

Andrews 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Sunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Courier 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Pawell 

Fields 

Flippo 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 


Pashayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulzc 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crtxikelt 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

E^rly 

Ekikart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Garcia 


Bates 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Brcraks 

Craig 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dingell 


NOES— 212 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 24 


Duncan 
Emerson 
Gradison 
Jones  (TN) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lungren 
Mack 
Mica 


Moody 

Rahall 

Ray 

Rose 

Stokes 

VoUuner 

Wortley 

Yates 


D  1606 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Oaig  for,  with  Mr.  Rahall  against. 

Mr.  NOWAK  and  Mrs.  MEYERS  of 
Kansas  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 


Mr.  COLE  and  Mr.  HUCKABY 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  rule,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  At  the  end  of  title  II  of  division 
A  (page  33,  after  line  3)  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.      .  MORATORIUM  ON  TESTING  ANTISATELLITE 
WEAPONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  carry 
out  a  test  of  the  Space  Defense  System 
(antisatellite  weapon)  miniature  homing  ve- 
hicle against  an  object  in  space  tmtil  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  test  against 
an  object  in  space  of  a  dedicated  antisatel- 
lite weapon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Coughlin]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Brown-Coughlin  amendment  contin- 
ues the  Asat  test  ban  of  the  miniature 
homing  vehicle,  which  is  now  in  its 
third  year,  so  long  as  the  Soviets  main- 
tain their  current  moratorium  on  such 
tests.  It  is  not  a  permanent  ban.  It  is  a 
mutual  ban,  a  verifiable  ban  on  Asat 
testing. 

Realize,  friends,  that  this  is  not  a 
penny  ante  proposal.  Estimated  in 
1980  to  be  $1.2  billion  for  112  missiles 
and  2  bases,  costs  ballooned  to  $4.3  bil- 
lion in  1987  for  35  missiles  at  one  base. 
You  can  bet  your  boots  it  would  be 
more  expensive  today,  and,  friends, 
the  position  of  the  Air  Force  on  the 
Asat  is  unrealistic.  The  priority  of  this 
program  was  sufficiently  low  that  it 
was  cancelled  by  Defense  Secretary 
Cailucci.  It  was  plagued  by  technical 
problems  and  was  way  over  budget. 

But,  says  the  Air  Force,  if  the  Con- 
gress will  lift  the  test  ban,  we  will 
shoot  up  our  existing  stock  and  repro- 
gram  funds  to  resurrect  this  scheme. 

Some  claims  have  been  made  about 
the  Asat  situation  here  that  are  false 
and  very  misleading. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Soviets  have 
an  operational  Asat  system  and  that 
we  do  not.  This  is  correct  but  mislead- 
ing. The  Soviet  system  is  a  primitive 
coorbital  device  that  has  failed  most 


of  its  tests,  it  is  highly  observable,  and 
it  is  easily  defended  against.  It  does 
not  threaten  our  critical  satellites 
which  are  beyond  its  range. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Soviets  contin- 
ue to  test  their  system.  This  is  false. 
They  continue  to  exercise  the  system 
and  its  command  and  controls,  which 
we  can  do  under  the  Brown-Coughlin 
amendment. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Soviet  have 
the  ability  to  blind  us  militarily  and, 
therefore,  we  should  have  the  ability 
to  blind  them.  This  is  misleading. 
They  do  not  have  the  capability,  and 
because  we  are  so  much  more  depend- 
ent on  our  satellites,  a  situation  where 
both  sides  have  effective  Asat's,  favors 
the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  amendment 
would  affect  advanced  technology. 
This  is  false.  Brown-Coughlin  only  ap- 
plies to  the  space  defense  system  mini- 
ature homing  device. 

This  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  important  to  continue 
the  tests  that  we  have  had  In  effect 
for  the  last  3  years. 

It  has  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent the  last  3  times,  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  to  briefly  reemphasize 
some  of  the  things  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania-  [Mr.  Coughlin] 
has  said,  this  merely  continues  an  ex- 
isting program.  It  is  indefinite  in  dura- 
tion, but  the  Air  Force  tell  us  that  it 
would  be  uneconomic  and  undesirable 
to  reinstate  this  program  after  they 
have  already  canceled  it. 

In  effect,  this  is  merely  to  avoid 
having  to  bring  this  up  on  an  annual 
basis. 

D  1613 

There  has  been  some  contention 
that  this  deprives  us  of  the  capability 
to  develop  an  Asat  system.  That  could 
not  be  further  from  the  truth. 

As  I  have  stated  for  the  last  5  years  I 
have  no  objection  to  research  and  de- 
velopment on  improved  Asat  systems. 
This  is  not  a  workable  system.  It  is  a 
waste  of  money. 

The  Air  Force  is  already  proceeding 
with  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment program  on  advanced  Asat's. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I  have 
introduced  separate  legislation,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  pointed  out, 
which  would  actually  not  limit  this 
R&D  in  any  way  but,  in  addition, 
would  provide  for  the  protection  of 
our  own  satellites  through  an  en- 
hanced program  for  satellite  surviv- 
ability. 

I  want  us  to  have  the  best  satellite 
program  in  the  world  but  I  do  not 
want  us  to  waste  money  on  systems 
that  do  not  work,  such  as  this  minia- 
ture homing  vehicle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote 
on  the  Brown-Coughlin  amendment. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  one  who  supported  this 
amendment  in  the  past  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  it.  The  Brown/Coughlin 
amendment  this  year  is  not  the  same 
amendment  as  last  year. 

I  voted  for  it  last  year.  I  am  voting 
against  it  this  year. 

It  is  a  very  different  matter  to  per- 
manently ban  the  right  of  this  Nation 
to  develop  any  weapon,  much  less  a 
weapon  as  important  as  the  Asat  capa- 
bility. 

The  purpose  of  last  year's  annual 
ban  was  to  foster  negotiations,  to  de- 
velop agreements  governing  these 
weapons. 

But  now  negotiations  are  proceeding 
at  a  pace  and  with  an  intensity  never 
before  witnessed  and  for  his  accom- 
plishments the  President  deserves  sup- 
port, not  undercutting. 

I  urge  your  opposition  to  what  is  a 
permanent  ban  on  the  Asat  testing 
program. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  just  several 
weeks  ago  when  this  House  passed  a 
bipartisan  amendment  on  Central 
America  and  we  acted  imified  in  trying 
to  deal  with  our  problems  in  Central 
America. 

In  two  weeks  the  President  is  going 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  try  to  conduct 
effective  negotiations  with  that  super- 
power. It  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
shackle  the  legs  of  our  President  and 
to  deny  us  the  kind  of  capability  that 
the  Soviets  have  to  target  our  systems, 
to  destroy  our  satellites  and  do  this  in 
a  unilateral  way. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  do  it,  on  the  verge  of  signing  a 
treaty. 

On  the  verge  of  serious  superpower 
negotiations  please  let  us  not  undercut 
the  negotiating  position  of  the  United 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  arms  con- 
trol. We  are  talking  about  a  military 
capability.  As  things  stand  now  it  is  all 
right  to  shoot  a  plane,  it  is  all  right  to 
shoot  a  ship,  a  naval  ship,  but  we  have 
no  operational  capacity  or  capability 
to  shoot  a  satellite.  Satellites  are  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  and  the  voice  of  the 
Nation's  military  services.  They  con- 
trol space  and  space  is  like  the  sea  and 
it  is  like  the  land.  It  used  to  be  that 
the  geopolitician  said,  "Who  controls 
the  heartland  controls  the  world."  Let 
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t;ll  you,  who  controls  space  con- 

the  world. 

Th;    Soviets    have    an    operational 

Asat:  we  do  not.  That  is  unilateral  dis- 

anna  ment. 

Ths  amendment  forbids  the  Secre- 

of  Defense  from  carrying  out  a 

3f  an  antisatellite  weapon  on  a 

ure  homing  vehicle  against  an 

,  in  space  until  the  President  cer- 

the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted, 

lote  this,  "after  the  date  of  the 

enactment  of  this  act,"  a  test.  They 

conducted  nimierous  tests.  They 

theirs.   It  is  operational.  They 

he  launch  booster  vehicle  all  the 

and  we  do  not  have  one. 

is  it  provocative  that  we  also 
have  an  antisatellite  weapon?  It 
migrit  be.  but  I  say  it  is  deterrence. 

have    heard    this    antisatellite 

might  militarize  space.  Every 

inte3continental  ballistic  missUe  in  the 

worlc  is  a  potential  militarizer  of  space 

they  travel  through  space  as 

come  to  us. 

^ellites   are   used   for  navigation, 

surveillance,    and    for    targeting. 

the  Soviet  space  program,  which 

in  excess  of  ours,  is  90  percent  or 

alm4st  exclusively  military. 

Chairman,  the  Soviets  launch 
space  vehicles  in  a  year  than  we 
5  years.  We  are  yielding  them  su- 
periority if  not  supremacy  in  a  theater 
whe  -e  it  is  dangerous  to  our  national 
sec4nty  to  let  that  happen. 

have  an  operational  Asat,  a 

cooi^ital  satellite  interceptor  that  has 

operational  for  over  10  years.  We 

none. 

Wfe  are  defaulting  in  our  responsibil- 
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Chairman,  this  must  be  a  trivial 
I  know  we  have  trivialized  this 
because  we  gave  it  a  half  hour's 
debite  time  and  then  10  minutes  each 
_  amendments.  It  just  has  to  do 
whether  space  has  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviets  or  the  United 
and  because  of  the  short  time 
alloted  we  had  better  hurry  through 
andjnot  pay  much  attention  to  this. 

Chairman,  that  is  every  Mem- 
.  responsibility.  I  suggest  to  you 
had  better  know  the  Soviet  Asat 
is  operational  is  not  crude;  it  has 
hjgher  single-shot  probability  of  kill 
most  air-to-air  ground  missiles. 
COURIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Repre- 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
The  arguments  presented  to  support 
amendment  are  based  on  misinformation 
flawed  logic.  Continuation  of,  and  in  fact 
maV  ng  permanent,  the  Asat  testing  moratori- 
um will  compromise  our  national  security  and 
instfutionalize  the  present  destabilized  situa- 
Further,  it  will  seriously  jeopardize  lives  of 
fighting  men  and  lessen  our  chances  of 
reaching  a  comprehensive  arms  agree- 
wrth  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  area.  As 
to  these  statements,  I  pose  to  you  the 
(oH^ng: 

Tjday,  ttie  Soviets  have  the  world's  only 
dec  Icated  operational  Asat  system.  According 
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to  aviation  week,  it  places  many  of  our  low  al- 
titude photo  reconnaissance  satellites  at  great 
risk.  The  Soviets  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
patience  in  methodically  developing  this  capa- 
bility over  many  years  at  great  expense.  This 
capability  is  not  the  "clunker"  some  claim  but 
an  effective  weapon  optimized  to  the  way  the 
Soviets  do  business  and  extensively  tested. 
This  is  a  war-fighting  system.  Opponents  of 
our  Asat  will  cloud  the  issue  with  statistics 
which  mix  success  versus  failure  data  of  the 
multiple  versions  of  Asats  the  Soviets  have 
tested.  The  United  States  operational  com- 
mander responsible  to  defend  against  this 
system,  commander  in  chief  United  States 
Space  Command  General  Piotrowski,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  operational 
Soviet  Asat  is  about  60  percent  successful. 
This  success  rate  is  better  than  that  of  the  air- 
to-air  missiles  we  have  provided  to  our  troops 
in  war. 

Our  Asat  critics  also  state  that  since  the  So- 
viets have  not  tested  their  Asat  since  1982 
they  cannot  have  confidence  in  it.  This  is  not 
tnie.  First  let  me  say  that  I  don't  believe  that 
we  can  positively  state  that  no  Asat  tests 
have  been  conducted.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that 
the  Soviets  use  the  fundamental  elements  of 
their  Asat  system  routinely.  The  remote  dock- 
ing manuevers  done  by  the  Soviets  in  their 
space  program  are  in  fact  intercepts  without 
using  a  warhead.  They  use  the  Asat  launcher 
regularly.  Tests  of  the  warhead  could  be  con- 
ducted in  laboratory  settings  without  our 
knowledge.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
ttie  Soviets  have  lost  any  confidence  in  their 
Asat. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  expand  their  use  of 
space  for  military  purposes.  Today  over  90 
percent  of  ttwir  launches  support  military  op- 
erations. They  have  ocean  sun/eillance  satel- 
lites which  can  rapidly  and  accurately  locate 
our  fleet  at  sea.  Further,  they  have  extensive 
reserves  of  satellites  and  launchers  almost  im- 
mediately available.  As  General  Piotrowski 
stated  in  testimony  to  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  April  23,  1987: 

If  the  U.S.  were  ever  called  upon  to  en- 
force the  free  flow  of  oil  to  the  Western 
World  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  or  to 
deploy  military  forces  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions, Soviet  satelUtes  could  provide  time- 
critical  tracking  and  targeting  of  U.S.  troop 
reinforcements  in  ports  and  of  U.S.  convoys 
and  battle  groups  during  their  movements 
across  the  ocean.  If  the  U.S.  does  not  devel- 
op an  ability  to  put  the  hostile  surveillance 
systems  at  risk,  these  Soviet  capabilities 
have  the  potential  to  seriously  jeopardize 
our  ability  to  project  and  sustain  U.S.  forces 
and  to  fight  once  engaged. 

The  Soviets  also  have  two  other  systems, 
the  laser  facility  at  Sary  Shiagan  and  the 
Galosh  antiballistic  missile  [ABM]  system 
around  Moscow  which  are  Asat  capable.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to 
be  able  to  win  a  conflict  in  space  to  reserve 
for  themselves  the  tenific  force-enhancing  ca- 
pabilities that  they  are  achieving  through  the 
use  of  space. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  contend  that 
proceeding  with  our  Asat  will  increase  instabil- 
ity and  lead  to  escalation  of  war.  This  is  totally 
untrue.  Stability  only  occurs  when  both  sides 
feel  that  their  vital  interests  are  protected. 
This  requires  both  sides  to  have  comparable 


capabilities  and  feel  that  their  national  inter- 
ests are  equally  protected.  Several  military  ex- 
ercises conducted  by  the  DOD  have  shown 
that  our  options  are  severely  limited  if  the  So- 
viets ever  destroy  our  satellites.  We  can  do 
nothing  and  put  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Soviets,  or  employ  other  military  responses 
and  hope  that  the  Soviets  interpret  our  action 
as  an  equal  and  appropriate  response.  Should 
we  guess  wrong,  an  escalation  of  the  conflict 
is  bound  to  occur. 

Finally,  the  argument  that  stopping  U.S. 
testing  represents  an  equitable  arms  control 
agreement  when  the  Soviets  have  such  an 
unilateral  advantage  is  incomprehensible.  The 
U.S.  Congress  is  ceding  them  this  advantage 
at  the  start.  This  is  not  arms  control.  This  is 
unilateral  restraint  It's  self-defeat 

The  new  amendment  offered  by  Represent- 
ative Brown  this  year  shouW  not  be  confused 
with  the  previous  Asat  restrictions  he  has  pro- 
posed. This  new  bill  restricts  all  Asats  using 
the  miniature  vehicle  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
have  spent  $1 .6  billion  to  develop.  Even  if  the 
test  ban  made  sense  before,  it  can't  make 
sense  now,  when  we've  spent  that  money. 
Also,  the  new  bill  no  longer  has  an  expiration 
date.  These  are  significant  difference  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  vital  Asat  need  in  the  near  future. 
We  must  not  tie  our  own  hands. 

The  need  for  a  U.S.  Asat  is  indisputable. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  funding  and 
the  lifting  of  restrictions  for  this  vital  national 
program. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  to  continue  the  cun-ent 
ban  on  the  testing  on  antisatellite  [Asat] 
weapons  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  also  re- 
frains from  testing. 

The  congressionally  imposed  ban  on  Asat 
testing  has  helped  our  Nation  to  avoid  a 
costly  and  counterproductive  arms  race  in 
space.  Absent  such  a  ban,  it  is  likely  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
resume  testing  of  Asat  weapons.  Such  testing 
would  come  only  at  great  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers and  great  risk  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Because  the  United  States  is  more  reliant 
on  satellites  than  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  our 
security  that  would  be  damaged  the  most  by 
the  renewed  pursuit  of  Asat  weapons. 

Moreover,  deployment  of  Asat  weapons 
would  make  the  early  warning  systems  of  both 
superpowers  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  first- 
strike  attack,  greatly  increasing  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war. 

The  ongoing  moratorium  on  Asat  testing 
preserves  a  relative  equilibrium  in  Asat  tech- 
nology between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  also  provides  the  two  nations 
with  the  time  that  is  needed  to  negotiate 
formal  constraints  on  these  extremely  danger- 
ous weapons. 

While  the  Air  Force  has  canceled  its  pro- 
gram to  design  an  Asat-launched  from  be- 
neath an  F-15  jet,  it  has  done  so  only  in  re- 
sponse to  the  ongoing  congressional  ban  on 
Asat  testing.  In  fact,  Pentagon  officials  have 
indicated  that  they  will  swiftly  revive  the  Asat 
program  if  the  congressional  moratorium  is  al- 
lowed to  expire.   Not  only  would  such  an 


action  severely  threaten  our  security,  but  it 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  as  much  as  $4.3  bil- 
lion. 

The  congressional  Asat  ban  is  one  of  the 
most  important  arms  control  achievements  of 
the  Reagan  era.  But  if  we  do  not  act  affirma- 
tively on  this  occasion  to  preserve  this  accom- 
plishment, we  may  soon  find  ourselves 
plunged  into  a  dangerous  and  costly  new 
arms  race. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  approving 
this  extremely  important  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  110, 
noes  105. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  197,  noes 
205,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  77] 


Ackennan 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rahall  for,  with  Vii.  Cr&ig  against. 
Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Petri  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
debate  the  subject  matter  of  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  or  his  designee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  use  to 
the  distinguished  primary  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
meet  today  to  challenge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stop  nuclear  testing. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  we  have 
all  watched  and  listened  to  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  speaking  in  different  tones, 
with  remarkable  sensitivity  to  West- 
em  public  opinion.  And  we  have  all 
asked  ourselves  if  he  can  follow  his 
words  with  actions. 

For  myself,  I  have  decided  that  it 
does  us  no  good  to  guess  on  this. 
Indeed,  our  national  security  cannot 
allow  us  to  guess  when  it  comes  to  nu- 
clear forces.  Rather,  we  need  to  seri- 
ously test  the  Soviets  in  a  determined 
way  to  see  if  they  are  serious  about 
ending  the  state  of  confrontation  of 
the  past  and  moving  toward  genuine 
progress. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  INP 
Treaty,  and  I  wish  the  President  '  ell 
in  the  forthcoming  summit.  I  know 
there  are  some  who  have  asked  if  this 
amendment  could  do  any  damage  to 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations.  I 
want  to  answer  that  concen  head  on: 
This  imendment  will  not  detract  from 
any  present  or  future  negotiations.  We 
all  hope  for  and  anticipate  successful 
negotiations.  In  fact,  the  amendment 
contemplates  those  negotiations  and  is 
terminated  if  supplanted  by  an  agree- 
ment, accord,  or  treaty  on  nuclear 
testing.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  fail  to  act  while  we  are  waiting. 
The  amendment  before  us  today 
limits  U.S.  nuclear  testing  for  1  year,  if 
and  only  if,  the  Soviets  halt  their  nu- 
clear testing  and  agree  to  strict  verifi- 
cation that  includes  in-country  moni- 
toring. It  is  intended  to  take  a  careful 
measure  of  Soviet  intentions  and  ac- 
tions. And  if  the  Soviets  were  to  cheat, 
we  would  know  it  immediately. 

Let  MS  be  clear  as  we  consider  this 
bill  that  American  nuclear  forces  are 
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P^iod. 

let  us  also  take  notice  that  the 
s  are  catching  up.  That  is  why 
nt  to  stop  their  nuclear  testing 
..jixn.  It  is  imperative  to  impose 
c  )nstraints  on  the  development  of 
5oviet   strategic   warheads.   The 
threat  to  our  security  comes 
future  development  of  new  and 
accurate  weapons  by  the  Soviet 
^.  Let  us  freeze  them  in  place, 
us  also  remember  that  it  was  the 
Union    that   stopped    nuclear 
for  18  months  from   1985  to 
Regrettably,  the  Reagan  admin- 
refused  the  Soviet  offer  to 

moratorium.  Now,  both  coun- 

lave  engaged  In  a  renewed  round 
njclear  testing.  A  new  arms  race 
gim  with  the  Soviets  conducting 
more  nuclear  tests  than  have 
1987,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
28  tests  to  our  16  tests.  It  does 
lake   a  nuclear  scientist   to  see 
is  happening. 

times  in  the  last  2  years  the 

has    passed    this    proposal    to 

nuclear  testing  to  1  kiloton.  The 

that  a  bipartisan  majority  has 

this  step  is  simple  and  clear:  a 

1,  reciprocal,  verifiable  limit  on 

weapons  tests  is  in  our  nation- 
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nucle  ar 
al  int  Brest. 

Tw!nty-five  years  ago,  President 
JohnfP.  Kennedy  had  it  right  when  he 
said: 

t odays  world,  a  nation's  security  does 

4ways   increase  as   its  arms   increase 

its  adversary  is  doing  the  same,  and 

ununited  competition  In  the  testing  and  de 

of  new  types  of  destructive  nucle- 

will  not  make  the  world  safer 

either  side 


w( apons 
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that  we  have  done  so  little 
„  the  last  25  years,  but  I  believe 
our    children    have    a    right    to 
better  of  us  during  the  rest  of 
;entury. 

CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 

Michigan   [Mr.   Broobjfield]   is 

iesignee  of  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Dickinson].  The  Chair 

the  gentleman  from  Michi- 

Mr.  Broomfield],  for  15  minutes 
to  the  amendment. 
BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
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.  Chairman,  at  this  very  moment 

Jnited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

(  ngaged  in  the  nuclear  testing  talks 

So  what  is  the  House  doing 

negotiate  in  Geneva?  Bringing  up 

which  undercuts  our  Presi- 

and  Ambassador  Kampelman  and 
jeneva  negotiators  on  nuclear  test- 
forcing  an  unnegotiated,  unverifi- 
testing  moratorium  on  our 
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Ai  a  House  observer  to  the  Geneva 
talks,  I  can  personally  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  United  States  is  ac- 
tive y  pursuing  discussions  on  nuclear 


testing.  In  particular,  the  President 
has  instructed  our  negotiators  to 
pursue  a  testing  agreement  which 
would  improve  the  verification  provi- 
sions of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty. 

In  this  regard,  the  President  has 
proposed  direct,  on  site  measurements 
of  United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear 
weapon  tests  and  invited  Soviet  ex- 
perts to  come  to  the  United  States  nu- 
clear test  site. 

As  a  result,  in  January  of  this  year, 
nuclear  experts  from  both  countries 
visited  the  others'  nuclear  test  sites  to 
gain  familiarity  with  site  operations. 
Both  countries  are  now  preparing 
joint  verification  experiments  to  be 
conducted  this  svimmer. 

Furthermore,  United  States  and 
Soviet  technical  experts  continue  to 
meet  in  Geneva  for  discussions  on  a 
broad  range  of  issues  related  to  nucle- 
ar testing— a  direct  result  of  specific 
instructions  by  the  President. 

The  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  continues  to  depend  upon 
a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  and  nucle- 
ar testing  at  realistic  kiloton  levels 
plays  an  essential  role  in  insuring  such 
a  deterrent. 

The  Congress  always  has  insisted  on 
the  strongest  testing  requirements  for 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  our 
non-nuclear  systems,  such  as  the  space 
shuttle.  It  simply  doesn't  make  any 
sense  to  then  turn  around  and  argue 
that  we  should  eliminate  realistic  test- 
ing for  our  nuclear  systems.  This 
would  create  uncertainty  about  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  nuclear  sys- 
tems upon  which  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  will  rely 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  this  regard,  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  William  Burns,  has  written  to 
me  stating  that: 

While  we  continue  to  depend  on  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  for  our  security  and  that  of 
our  friends  and  allies,  we  must  ensure  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  safe,  reliable,  effective, 
and  survivable— in  other  words,  that  our  de- 
terrent is  credible.  This  requires  continued 
nuclear  testing. 

A  premature  and  unilateral  limitation, 
such  as  the  1  kiloton  limit  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Gephardt,  placed  on  the  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Testing  Program  would  seriously  un- 
dermine our  ability  to  assure  a  credible  de- 
terrent. Furthermore,  it  would  totally  un- 
dercut our  current  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets. 

As  ranking  member  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  as  a 
House  arms  control  observer  you  are 
aware  that  the  nuclear  testing  talks 
have  been  underway  for  some  time 
now  in  Geneva.  We  have  been  success- 
ful in  getting  the  Soviets  to  agree  to 
step-by-step  negotiations  on  nuclear 
testing,  and,  as  a  necessary  first  step, 
we  and  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  ne- 
gotiate effective  verification  measures 
for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 


[TTBT],  limiting  tests  to  150  kilotons, 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  [PNET].  The  President  has 
made  clear  that  the  negotiations  of  ef- 
fective verification  measures  is  the  key 
to  ratification  of  these  two  treaties, 
and  we  are  making  good  progress  in 
these  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  nuclear  testing  talks  are 
now  underway  in  Geneva.  To  date  we 
have  been  successful  at  these  talks. 
The  negotation  of  effective  verifica- 
tion measures  is  the  key  to  ratification 
of  these  treaties,  and  we  are  making 
good  progress  in  these  negotiations. 
Let's  not  undercut  this  progress.  The 
Gephardt  amendment  seriously  under- 
mines our  national  security  and  com- 
plicates our  diplomatic  efforts  in 
Geneva. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

D  1650 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  yielding,  and  I  certainly  congratu- 
late him  for  his  statement  and  what 
he  has  said  about  what  this  adminis- 
tration has  accomplished  in  terms  of 
arms  control  talks. 

I  did  want  to  make  a  point  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt] and  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  did  not  yield  to 
me,  but  it  does  somewhat  undermine 
my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this 
body  to  work  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  when  in  one  breath  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  could  both 
praise  Soviet  nuclear  policy  and  con- 
demn our  own  administration,  as  he 
did  in  his  statement.  It  is  absolutely 
unbelievable  to  me  that  that  is  the 
premise  from  which  we  start  in  some 
of  these  deliberations. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do for  yielding  time  to  me.  Let  me  say 
that  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  and  just  as  vigorously 
against  the  substitute. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  House  De- 
fense authorization  bills  have  included 
language  prohibiting  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  nuclear  tests  explosions 
above  1  kiloton  unless  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that:  First, 
the  Soviets  have  tested  above  1  kilo- 
ton; or  second,  they  have  refused  to 
accept  intrusive  verification  measures. 
The  House  also  approved  this  lan- 
guage in  the  fiscal  year  1987  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 


These  achievements  were  an  out- 
growth of  legislation  (H.J.  Res.  3),  ini- 
tiated by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1986, 
which  urged  the  administration  to 
seek  ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  [TTBT]  and  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  [PNET] 
and  to  resume  negotiations  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion is  implementing  the  spirit  of  the 
resolution  through  nuclear  testing  ne- 
gotiations begun  with  the  Soviet 
Union  last  November.  At  this  time, 
these  negotiations  are  centered  on  im- 
proving the  verification  provisions  of 
the  TTBT  and  the  PNET. 

By  supporting  this  amendment 
today— as  we  have  several  times  in  the 
past— the  Congress  would  again  be  on 
record  in  support  of  focusing  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations,  not  just  on 
existing  treaties,  but  on  a  lower 
threshold  test  ban  treaty. 

A  bipartisan  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress firmly  supports  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  fueled  by  unlimited  continu- 
ation of  nuclear  testing.  By  continuing 
to  add  new  nuclear  weapons  to  our  ar- 
senals through  testing,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
unwittingly  cancel  out  the  effective- 
ness reductions  might  make  in  their 
nuclear  arsenals.  We  are  saying  what 
every  President  since  Eisenhower  has 
been  saying:  We  must  put  an  end  to 
this  escalation  through  a  mutual,  veri- 
fiable and  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Our  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  constraining  Soviet  testing  and 
development  of  new  strategic  war- 
heads that  could  threaten  our  securi- 
ty. The  Gephardt  amendment  does 
this. 

If  the  Soviets  choose  to  resume  their 
testing  or  if  they  refuse  in-country 
monitoring  arrangements,  funds  are 
immediately  released  for  the  resump- 
tion of  U.S.  testing. 

This  amendment  reflects  a  grave 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  and  the  world  community  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  to  stop 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  nuclear  arms  race  between  the 
superpowers.  The  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  move  us  toward 
that  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  nuclear  testing  by 
the  United  States.  As  long  as  we 
depend  upon  the  nuclear  deterrent  for 
security,  there  remains  the  need  to 
test.  This  is  the  only  reliable  method 
to  verify  that  the  weapons  work  as  de- 
signed. The  national  security  of  the 
United   States   and   continued   deter- 


rence thus  depend  on  continued  nucle- 
ar testing. 

Testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  safety,  security,  re- 
liability, survivability,  and  effective- 
ness of  these  weapons.  Under  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  nuclear 
tests  are  currently  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  150  kilotons.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Elnergy,  that  yield  is 
the  minimimi  level  at  which  a  nuclear 
device  can  be  adequately  tested.  It  is 
being  suggested  today  that  1  kiloton  is 
adequate  to  conduct  all  necessary 
tests.  This  is  simply  not  true.  No  sig- 
nificant tests  can  occur  at  1  kiloton  or 
through  supercomputer  simulation.  In 
fact,  tests  under  1  kiloton  are  so  mini- 
mal that  if  this  level  is  adopted,  virtu- 
ally the  majority  of  activities  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  would  shutdown.  The 
Nevada  test  site,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  my  district,  gen- 
erates millions  of  dollars  to  the  econo- 
my of  Nevada  and  plays  a  critical  part 
in  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  an- 
other attempt  to  force  arms  control 
legislation  onto  the  administration. 
This  amendment  bears  no  relationship 
to  the  reality  of  progress  made  in  arms 
control  negotiations  by  the  adminis- 
tration and,  in  fact,  undermines  such 
negotiations.  These  testing  restric- 
tions, however,  will  not  eliminate  one 
nuclear  weapon.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  arms  control.  This  administra- 
tion has  signed  an  INF  agreement:  is 
negotiating  a  START  agreement 
which  may  be  signed  this  year;  and  is 
involved  in  complex  negotiations  on 
nuclear  testing. 

I  support  continued  nuclear  testing 
at  the  Nevada  test  site.  I  believe  it  is 
crucial  that  the  United  States  test 
future  weapons  systems  and  ensure 
that  our  current  nuclear  deterrent 
system  is  reliable  and  safe.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  the  cornerstone  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent  and  will  remain  so 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  maintain  their 
current  superiority  in  conventional 
weapons.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey],  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  25  years  ago  this  year  John 
Kennedy  sent  Averell  Harriman  to 
Moscow  to  negotiate  a  partial  test  ban. 
It  was  his  proudest  achievement.  The 
people  who  were  opposed  to  the  par- 
tial test  ban  cited  many  of  the  same 
reasons  we  hear  today  as  to  why  we 
cannot  have  a  complete  test  ban.  They 
said  that  there  would  be  no  way  to 
really  know  if  the  arsenal  was  secure  if 
we  could  not  test  in  the  atmosphere, 
that  it  would  somehow  inhibit  weap- 


ons development.  Because  we  could 
not  agree  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
number  of  on-site  inspections  we  lost 
the  opportunity  25  years  ago  today  to 
prevent  all  nuclear  weapons  test  from 
the  planet  Elarth.  Imagine  how  differ- 
ent the  world  would  be  without 
MIRV's,  without  the  ability  to  strike 
one  side  or  the  other  first? 

Today  we  face  different  concerns. 
The  opponents  of  this  suggest,  as  they 
do  normally,  that  if  we  somehow  at- 
tempt to  do  this  we  will  be  undercut- 
ting our  negotiators.  This  administra- 
tion is  not  interested  in  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban,  they  have  said  so  over 
and  over  again. 

To  suggest  that  somehow  things  are 
going  to  change  now  in  Geneva  I  think 
is  very  far  from  reality. 

Second,  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
strongly  that  this  is  in  our  national  in- 
terests, forget  the  idea  for  a  moment 
that  somehow  our  arsenal  is  affected 
one  way  or  the  other  because  both  ar- 
senals are  affected  equally  if  we  do  not 
test  and  the  Russians  do  not  test. 
Both  sides  lose  confidence  in  their  sys- 
tems that  they  will  work,  but  the  one 
thing  we  can  have,  the  one  item  that 
is  most  persuasive  is  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  use  as 
a  club  in  the  rest  of  the  world  the  po- 
sition that  they  have  stopped  testing 
and  they  do  not  want  to  see  other  na- 
tions test  nuclear  weapons. 

If  my  colleagues  are  interested  in 
preventing  Mu'anunar  Qadhafi  or  the 
Ayatollah  from  having  nuclear  weap- 
ons the  best  way  that  can  happen  is  to 
end  and  prohibit  testing  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
will  sacrifice  nothing  for  that  and  we 
will  gain  a  great  deal. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  Issues  that  have 
also  been  raised  in  the  past  against 
this.  One  that  cannot  be  verified. 
Today  in  Nevada  Soviet  scientists  as 
part  of  a  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  agreement  are  going  to  listen 
with  seismometers  to  the  testing  of 
nuclear  explosions,  chemical  explo- 
sions, in  the  Nevada  desert.  They  have 
done  the  same  things  for  the  United 
States  scientists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
last  September. 

We  can  monitor  the  very  lowest  level 
of  testing.  We  have  complete  confi- 
dence whether  they  are  testing  and 
they  have  complete  confidence  of 
whether  we  would  be  testing.  So  the 
question  of  verification  is  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable. 

Second,  the  argimient  that  somehow 
our  arsenal  is  degraded  by  this  whole 
process,  that  we  will  lose  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  our  nuclear  weapons  to 
work  or  be  safe.  This  argument  might 
have  some  merit  if  any  number  of 
tests  in  the  past  were  dedicated  to 
these  concerns.  The  vast  majority  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  have  nothing  to 
do  with  safety,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reliability.  They  have  to  do  with 
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BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
d   1   minute  to  the   gentleman 
California  [Mr.  Dorkan]. 
DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 
does  the  prior  speaker,  the 
from  New  York,  really  be- 
that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
_  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
are  the  ones  who  want  the  arms 
io  continue?  Does  he  really  be- 
,hat?  That  is  preposterous, 
iier  in  his  remarks,  he  quoted 
F.  Kennedy.  It  was  John  F.  Ken- 
a  quarter  century  ago  and  some 
who  said,  "I  will  never  tnist 
SOB'S";  again,  the  words  not  the 
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was  talking  about  the  Soviets  set- 

( iff  a  60-megaton  blast,  the  largest 

.  history  of  the  world.  We  have 

even  come  close  th  that.  That  is 

„  a  thousand  kUotons.  The  Big 

jomb  or  the  Fat  Boy  at  Hiroshi- 

20  kilotons. 

WUat  this  truly  is  is  the  moratorium 

I.  the  moratorium  almost.  Here 

iiave  Congressmen  pitting  them- 

against    Ph.D.'s.    The    retired 

the  head  of  Los  Alamos,  Dr. 

Donild  Kerr,  said  that  you  cannot, 

cannot,  test  the  reliability  of 

weapons   with   a   tiny    1-kiloton 


yisld 


against     this     moratorium, 

..  and  give  the  President  the  de- 

that  we  gave  him  when  he  went 

Reykjavik,  and  we  will  go  through 

dance  in  a  few  months,  I  guess. 

BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 

._  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

LAGOMARSmO.    Mr.    Chair- 
I  oppose  the  nuclear  testing  limi- 
tation   amendment    offered    by    Con- 
Gepharot  to  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  because  this  attempt 
to  legislate  arms  control  Is  based  on 
assumptions  and  does  not  serve 
lest  interest  of  our  Nation, 
reality,  a  1-kiloton  threshold  on 
tests  has  the  same  results  as  a 
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testing  moratoriiun.  The  process  for 
certifying  the  weapons  that  need  certi- 
fication cannot  be  satisfactorily  done 
under  a  10-kiloton  threshold  let  alone 
a  1  kiloton.  Furthermore,  a  1-kiloton 
limit  is  very  difficult  to  verify  and 
could  easily  be  confused  with  a  seismic 
disturbance.  In  essence,  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  a  moratorium, 
a  1-kiloton  limit  or  a  10-kiloton  limit. 

Legislating  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  through  restricting  funds  is  a 
no-lose  proposition  for  Moscow.  Such 
action  would  condone  Soviet  violations 
of  existing  testing  agreements,  con- 
strain U.S.  modernization  efforts,  hurt 
other  arms  control  initiatives,  and 
dangerously  damages  the  United 
States  strategic  deterrent  and  strate- 
gic stability.  The  Soviet  Union,  mean- 
while, continues  with  its  nuclear  test- 
ing program. 

The  underlying  need  for  nuclear 
testing  is  credibility.  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  our  weapons  work  the  way 
they  are  supposed  to.  Because  deter- 
rence is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
United  States  will  respond  in  kind  if 
attacked,  the  potential  foe  must  have 
no  doubts  that  our  nuclear  forces  are 
credible— that  they  wUl  work  as  adver- 
tised. In  addition,  these  weapons  must 
be  reliable,  modem,  survivable,  and 
secure.  Uncertainly  in  any  of  these 
four  aspects  leads  to  instability. 

The  experts  have  confirmed  that  no 
significant  tests  can  occur  at  1  kiloton 
or    through    supercomputer    simula- 
tions. According  to  the  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  a  global  leader  in 
nuclear  weapons  design,  it  is  "*  *  *  un- 
questionably technically  more  difficult 
to  certify  weapons  tested  only  at  par- 
tial yield.*  ♦  •"  It  is  impossible  to  cer- 
tify them  at  1  kiloton.  The  Director  of 
Los  Alamos  has  said  that  it  is  possible 
in  cases  of  testing  at  reduced  yields  to 
make  mistakes  that  are  catastrophic, 
involving  total  failure  rather  than  im- 
precise prediction  of  the  higher  yield. 
We  must  avoid  such  situations.  I  have 
noted  that  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
referred  to  the  statements  of  famous 
scientists  in  an  effort  to  justify  fur- 
ther    testing     limitations.     However, 
those  scientists  and  engineers  who  de- 
signed and  built  our  nuclear  weapons 
are  not  as  glib.  They  know  the  weap- 
ons and  they  feel  responsible.  That  is 
why  the  scientists  and  engineers  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  weapons  are 
some     of     the     strongest     advocates 
against  further  limitations.  If  we  trust 
them  to  design  and  build  them,  we 
should  listen  to  their  expert  advice. 

There  are  five  primary  reasons  why 
the  United  States  needs  to  test: 


RELIABILITY  AND  MAINTEMANCE 

The  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 
nuclear  weapons  decreases  the  longer 
they  are  stored.  There  are  several  in- 
stances when  we  discovered  reliability 
problems  and  had  to  rely  upon  tests  to 
find  the  solution.  An  example  of  this 
was  the  problem  with  the  Polaris  bal- 


listic missiles  that  armed  U.S.  subma- 
rines in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Without 
the  use  of  testing  to  discover  the  prob- 
lem and  then  resolve  it,  we  would  have 
been  relying  on  "duds"  for  deterrence. 
So  long  as  we  do  not  have  a  strategic 
defense  and  must  rely  on  mutual  un- 
clear annihilation  for  deterrence,  we 
must  continue  testing  to  ensure  the 
credibility  of  that  deterrence. 

MODERNIZATION 

Several  of  our  current  programs, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance, would  be  affected  by  a  testing 
ban  or  1-kiloton  limit.  The  Trident  II 
warhead  testing  could  not  be  complet- 
ed and  progress  on  the  small  ICBM 
and  the  short-range  attack  missile  up- 
grade [SRAM  II].  all  of  which  enjoy 
broad  support  in  the  Congress,  would 
be  highly  problematical  since  MX  war- 
head design  modifications  could  not  be 
validated.  As  the  Soviets  continue  to 
disregard  arms  control  agreements  and 
illegally  field  new  weapons  like  the 
SS-24  and  SS-25,  we  need  to  meet 
these  new  threats.  Further  limiting  of 
nuclear  tests  would  jeopardize  our 
ability  to  meet  America's  new  security 
needs.  This  moratorium  would  pre- 
clude the  development  of  advanced 
concepts,  thus  eliminating  the  capabil- 
ity to  avoid  technological  surprise  and 
options  for  responding  to  an  evolving 
Soviet  military  threat.  Soviet  nonnu- 
clear  developments,  which  would  not 
be  constrained  even  if  they  were  to 
comply  fully  with  a  test  ban,  can 
affect  our  deterrent  capability. 

SURVIVABILITY 

Because  of  the  hostile  environment 
in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  expect- 
ed to  operate,  tests  must  be  conducted 
to  ensure  that  they  can  survive  such 
things  as  enhanced  radiation,  electro- 
magnetic pulse  [EMP]  and  shock 
waves. 

SAFETY  AND  SECURITY 

We  must  ensure  that  our  nuclear 
weapons  are  safe  to  handle  and  secure 
from  either  premature  detonation  or 
theft.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  greater 
danger  here,  than  in  deliberate  nucle- 
ar   exchanges    by    the    superpowers. 
Only  one-third  of  our  stockpiled  weap- 
ons have  the  most  modem  safety  and 
security  features.  Incorporating  such 
features,   which   are   integral   to   the 
warhead,    requires   new   warhead   de- 
signs and  actual  testing  to  ensure  that 
weapon  yield  and  reliability  are  not 
degraded.  Congress  rightly  msists  on 
the    most   stringent    testing    require- 
ments for  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
our  nonnuclear  systems.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  very  same  Mem- 
bers who  have  argued  so  eloquently  in 
favor  of  more  testing  and  restrictions 
on  systems  like  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle  are  unwilling  to  apply  those 
same  kinds  of  safety  requirements  on 
nuclear  weapons.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  have  lesser  standards  for  the 
nuclear    systems    upon    which     the 


United  States  and  our  allies  must  rely 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  We  certain- 
ly owe  that  to  the  service  people  work- 
ing around  these  systems  and  the 
American  people  living  near  them. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  NUCLEAR  STOCKPILE 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  some, 
the  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing 
Program  has  not  led  to  an  even  larger 
stockpile.  Thanks  to  the  innovations 
and  improvements  made  possible  by 
testing,  we  have  been  able  to  introduce 
newer,  safer,  and  more  effective  sys- 
tems while  actually  significantly  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  weapons  in  our 
nuclear  arsenal  from  what  we  had  20 
years  ago.  The  number  of  weapons  in 
the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  was  about 
one-third  higher  in  1967  than  it  is 
today.  Testing  has  continued  to  reduce 
warhead  stocks— we  have  less  nuclear 
weapons  today  than  we  did  during  the 
Carter  administration.  Testing  has  al- 
lowed us  to  retain  credibility  while  re- 
ducing the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
we  have. 

The  nuclear  testing  issue  cannot  be 
viewed  independently,  as  if  it  were  in  a 
vacuum.  The  Soviets  have  tried  to 
present  it  this  way  by  ignoring  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  arms  control  issues. 
Nuclear  test  bans  are  directly  tied  to 
arms  control  measures,  they  are  not 
arms  control.  Not  one  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal, or  conventional  weapon  would  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  by  a  test  ban.  In 
reality,  a  test  ban  is  a  form  of  unilater- 
al disarmament,  or  nuclear  freeze. 
Until  we  are  able  to  further  limit  or 
reduce  our  nuclear  arsenals  in  an  equi- 
table and  verifiable  fashion,  nuclear 
testing  bans  are  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Our  negotiators  in  Geneva  are  op- 
posed to  these  attempts  to  legislate 
arms  control.  The  Gephardt  amend- 
ment undermines  them,  including  the 
nuclear  testing  meetings  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Soviets  have  blatantly  violated  many 
arms  control  agreements  including  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty.  By  unilaterally 
adopting  a  testing  moratorium,  we  are 
rewarding  them  for  cheating  and  are 
sending  the  signal  that  it  is  OK  for 
the  Soviets  not  to  adhere  to  the  agree- 
ments they  have  signed.  Such  a  pos- 
ture puts  our  negotiators  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult position  and  could  seriously 
jeopardize  our  ability  to  reach  any  eq- 
uitable arms  control  agreements  in  the 
future.  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  get- 
ting much  closer  to  an  arms  control 
agreement.  Why  ruin  these  recent, 
positive  initiatives? 

The  key  to  success  with  the  limited 
testing  bans  and  a  future  comprehen- 
sive ban  is  progress  in  other  arms  con- 
trol issues  and  an  improvement  in  veri- 
fication guarantees.  The  United  States 
has  always  taken  the  lead  in  proposing 
verification  measures.  Most  recently. 
President  Reagan  invited  the  Soviets 
to  monitor  a  United  States  test  and 


evaluate  the  use  of  the  new  corrtex 
hydrodynamic  measurement  system. 
The  President  also  indicated  that  if 
the  Soviets  were  willing  to  join  us  in 
an  agreement  for  effective  verification 
including  the  use  of  corrtex,  we  uould 
be  prepared  to  move  forward  on  fur- 
ther testing  bans.  I  clearly  remember 
what  happened  the  last  time  we  had 
an  unverifiable  ban  in  the  1960's.  the 
Soviets  unilaterally,  without  warning, 
broke  out  with  a  massive  testing 
series.  This  extensive  series  of  Soviet 
tests  obviously  required  many  months 
of  secret  preparation,  all  conducted 
while  the  United  States  faithfully 
honored  the  moratorium.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  remember  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy  in  1962.  He  said. 

We  know  enough  now  about  broken  nego- 
tiations, and  the  advantages  gained  from  a 
long-test  series  never  to  offer  again  an  unin- 
spected moratorium. 

Based  on  the  Soviet  track  record  of 
violating  signed  agreements,  we  must 
have  credible,  equitable  verification 
methods.  This  amendment  does  not 
provide  any. 

I  am  committed  to  making  sure  that 
our  national  security  comes  first.  I 
have  consistently  supported  efforts  to 
make  mutually  beneficial  progress  in 
nuclear  testing  and  arms  control 
issues.  This  amendment  is  based  on 
faulty  assumptions  and  does  not  fulfill 
our  national  security  objectives.  This 
could  adversely  affect  the  current, 
heightened  arms  control  negotiations. 
Recently,  there  has  been  much  posi- 
tive progress  in  arms  control.  This 
amendment  will  not  enhance  our  nego- 
tiations, it  will  undermine  them.  With 
the  Moscow  svmimit  just  around  the 
comer,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
legislating  ineffective,  damaging  arms 
control  measures.  In  fact,  this  amend- 
ment positively  addresses  more  of  the 
Soviet's  needs  than  our  own.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  facts 
and  oppose  the  Gephardt  nuclear  test- 
ing limitations  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market],  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
unfortunately,  once  again,  have  to 
take  up  the  time  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man from  California  who  was  just  in 
the  well  who  continues  to  misrepre- 
sent President  Kennedy's  views  and 
the  nuclear  testing  issue. 

President  Kennedy  did  make  some 
comments  about  the  uninspected  mor- 
atorium which  President  Eisenhower 
abided  by  from  1958  through  1961,  but 
President  Kennedy's  problems  with 
that  was  that  there  was  no  verifica- 
tion, and  he  did  not  believe  in  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
did  not  have  verification  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  when  the  French  Govem- 


ment  broke  out  of  that  uninspected, 
unagreed  to  treaty,  the  Soviets  then 
broke  out.  and  then  we  broke  out.  but 
there  was  no  verification,  but  what 
President  Kennedy  did  say  was  we  do 
need  verifiable  agreements  beginning 
with  the  atmospheric  ban  on  nuclear 
tests  that  can  reduce  and  eliminate 
the  need  for  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides. 

We  are  going  to  hear  from  this  side 
that  somehow  or  other  what  we  are 
doing  is  interfering  with  the  INF  talks, 
but  somehow  or  other,  those  talks  in 
Geneva  have  produced  an  agreement, 
somehow  or  other  they  continue  to  be 
able  to  talk  about  nuclear  testing  in 
Geneva.  What  they  are  talking  about 
is  a  threshold  test  ban  treaty  that  is  a 
150-kiloton  limit,  an  agreement  that 
was  in  fact  agreed  to  14  years  ago. 
That  is  like  bringing  our  Frankie  Ava- 
lons  and  spinning  them  out  here  as 
golden  oldies. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  move  on  to  the 
new  issues.  We  can  work  out  the  minor 
details  on  the  threshold  agreement, 
but  the  real  sentiment  of  this  adminis- 
tration on  nuclear  testing  was.  in  fact, 
made  very  clear  by  Dr.  Robert  Barker, 
who  served  as  the  administration's  nu- 
clear testing  negotiator  until  just  a 
couple  of  months  ago. 

Let  me  quote  Dr.  Barker.  He  said, 
"Nuclear  weapons  testing  is  never 
going  to  be  done  and  neither  we  nor 
the  Soviets,  in  my  view,  are  ever  going 
to  be  finished."  That  is  the  real  view. 
That  is  the  guts  of  the  issue.  We  have 
got  to  test  for  star  wars.  We  have  got 
to  test  for  MX  and  Trident  II  and 
every  other  new  weapons  system  in- 
cluding the  X  ray  lasers  and  the  hyper- 
velocity  pellets  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
new  weapons  systems. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  very 
smart,  because  the  Soviets  simulta- 
neously will  be  free  to  improve  their 
yield-to-weight  ratios  in  their  war- 
heads, to  develop  earth-penetrating 
weapons  to  target  out  command  and 
control  centers,  MIRV  warheads,  to 
target  mobile  MX  and  midget  weap- 
ons, and  we  will  be  made  less  safe  and, 
unfortunately,  the  Soviets  will  exploit 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  very  interesting  debate.  I  think 
people  ought  to  go  to  Nevada  and  see 
testing  actually  being  done.  I  think 
they  would  have  their  eyes  opened 
somewhat  to  see  what  they  are  really 
testing  when  testing  above  groimd, 
and  now  they  are  testing  below 
ground,  you  see,  to  see  the  importance 
we  have  in  testing  our  warheads,  and 
that  these  are  things  that  really  work 
regarding  reliability,  regarding  they  go 
off  when  they  are  supposed  to  go  off 
and  do  not  go  off  when  they  are  not 
supposed  to  go  off. 
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.  have  heard  it  stated  on  this  floor 

ve  have  got  thousands  and  thou- 

of   warheads.    I    think   people 

.   realize,   and   I   call   that   the 

Gay  syndrome,  when  the  old  B- 

the  first  warheads  over  Japan 

those  go,  we  do  not  use  that 

uiymore. 

time  we  talk  about  a  new  type 

on  system,  we  talk  about  a  new 

of  warhead,  new  type  of  weapon 

n  that  works  and  can  be  effec- 

ind  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they 

us  10  times  over,  and  we  can 

„  10  times  over. 

of  us  in  the  West  have  weapons 

basements,  and  at  one  time  I 

.22,  and  I  had  in  my  basement 

22  shells  to  kill  everybody  on 

10  times  over,  but  I  sold  the 

,  got  a  30/30,  so  I  needed  new 

and  then  I  needed  something 

50  I  sold  the  30/30  and  got  a  30/ 

I  needed  something  else,  and  we 

looking     at     the    new     Stealth 

new   weapons  systems,   new 

missiles,    and   every    time   we 

up  with  those,  we  need  a  new 

system, 
do  not  know  if  they  will  work, 
t  seems  to  me  the  longer  I  am  in 
3TOUP  the  more  we  find  out  that 
lame  of  the  military  is  testing, 
t  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to 
ourselves,  to  shackle  ourselves 
3ut  leg  braces  on  by  not  allowing 
JO  go  through. 

me  make  one  more  point.  Those 

Members  who  are  talking  about 

imall  ICBM,  that  will  be  an  issue 

going  to  be  talking  about  on 

floor  in  a  little  while,  and  I  think 

had  better  give  some  serious 

if  they   go  along  with   the 

amendment,     they     have 

curtailed  the  small   ICBM. 

seriously  about  that.  All  the 

coming  on  you  have  curtailed, 

them,  tantamount  to  ending 

if  Members  go  along  with  the 
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Mts.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yijld  myself  my  remaining  1  minute. 
Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
^ppport  the  Gephardt-Schroeder- 
DowTiy  nuclear  testing  limita- 
amendment  and  oppose  the 
Brobmfield  substitute.  Over  the  last  2 
yea  -s  the  House  has  voted  three  times 
to  idopt  the  amendment.  Now,  more 
tha  1  ever,  we  need  to  reiterate  House 
sup  )ort  for  nuclear  testing. 

V  hile  the  administration  has 
clai  med  that  it  is  making  progress  on 
stn  tegric  arms  reduction  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  we  must  remember  that 
the  administration's  past  record  on 
ams  control  has  been  abysmal.  The 
hig  ilights,  if  you  can  call  them  that, 
see  n  to  be  a  case  study  on  how  to  de- 
sta  )ilize  the  strategic  balance  between 
thq    two    superpowers.    During    the 


Reagan  years  the  administration  has: 
Violated  the  sublimits  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  attempted  to  reinterpret  the 
ABM  Treaty,  developed  an  antisatel- 
lite  system  and.  most  importantly  to 
this  debate,  has  been  the  first  adminis- 
tration since  the  Eisenhower  Presiden- 
cy to  oppose  a  verifiable  ban  on  nucle- 
ar testing. 

The  objections  the  administration 
have  made  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  have 
been  rebuffed  time  and  time  again.  We 
have  answered  the  administration's 
questions  on  verification,  reliability, 
safety,  and  the  effects  of  a  ban  on  the 
President's  strategic  modernization 
program.  By  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment, we  would  reaffirm  that  a  verifia- 
ble nuclear  test  ban  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  would  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  catching  up  to 
United  States  on  our  lead  in  warhead 
development.  A  ban  would  also  pre- 
vent the  development  of  new,  destabi- 
lizing strategic  weapons  systems  on 
both  sides.  This  would  help  stabilize 
the  strategic  balance  and  bolster  the 
climate  in  which  the  two  superpowers 
could  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  stra- 
tegic arms  reduction  treaty. 

The  substitute  being  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  Mr.  Broom- 
field  merely  pats  the  President  on  the 
back  for  seeking  to  renegotiate  the 
verification  provisions  of  the  14-year- 
old  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  We 
should  Instead  focus  on  moving  toward 
a  true  test  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  We  have  to  send  a  clear  signal 
to  the  administration  that  the  House, 
supported  by  the  will  of  the  American 
people  want  a  nuclear  test  ban.  Sup- 
port of  the  Gephardt-Schroeder- 
Markey-Downey  nuclear  testing  limi- 
tation amendment  would  accomplish 
this. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  my  remaining  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  make 
no  mistake.  President  Kennedy  criti- 
cized strongly  the  Soviet  Union  for 
"callously  breaking  the  moratorium," 
which  we  had  been  abiding  by.  Let  us 
have  no  confusion  on  that. 

But  let  me  point  out  the  April  29 
Shultz-Shevardnadze  statement  which 
indicates  we  are  making  a  step-by-step 
effort  to  try  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
nuclear  testing,  and  also  the  Septem- 
ber 17,  1987,  United  States-Soviet  joint 
statement  that  would  take  us  along 
toward  effective  verification  to  ratify 
the  two  treaties  and  "proceed  to  nego- 
tiating further  intermediate  limita- 
tions on  nuclear  testing  leading  to  the 
ultimate  objective  of  complete  cessa- 
tion." 

To  be  passing  this  now,  again,  and 
undercutting  our  negotiators  who  are, 
ladies  and  gentleman,  trying  to  give  us 
a  treaty,  a  step-by-step  treaty  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  cooperating  on,  makes  no 


sense.  It  makes  no  sense  to  undercut 
our  allies,  and  as  three  distinguished 
people  intimately  involved  in  this  op- 
eration say.  this  Gephardt  amendment 
would  undercut  our  negotiators. 

It  makes  no  sense.  Let  us  let  the  ne- 
gotiators do  their  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

It  Is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  relating  to  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  printed  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-579.  by.  and  if  of- 
fered by.  the  following  Members  or 
their  designees,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  following  order  only: 

(A)  by  Representative  Broobifield; 
and 

(B)  by  Representative  Gephardt. 
Each  amendment  shall  be  in  order 

even  if  amending  portions  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  modified  and  as  amended,  al- 
ready changed  by  amendment.  If  more 
than  one  of  said  amendments  is  adopt- 
ed, only  the  last  such  amendment 
which  is  adopted  shall  be  considered 
as  finally  adopted  and  reported  back 
to  the  House. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfield: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  934.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  CUR- 
RENT NUCLEAR  TESTING  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  on  December  8,  1987.  the  President 
signed  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Elimination  of 
Their  Intermediate  Range  and  Shorter 
Range  Missiles  (the  INF  Treaty); 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  currently  engaged  in  negotiations  in 
Geneva  seeking  to  achieve  an  agreement  to 
reduce  by  50  percent  the  number  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  and  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  of  each  country; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  also  engaged  in  numerous  other  bilater- 
al and  multilateral  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, including  negotiations  to  eliminate 
chemical  weapons  and  negotiations  to 
reduce  conventional  forces;  and 

(4)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  currently  engaged  in  the  Nuclear  Test- 
ing Talks  in  Geneva  designed  to  establish 
effective  means  of  verification  for  the  al- 
ready signed  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty. 

(b)  Sense  or  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Congress  supports  the 
current  efforts  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  effective  nuclear 
testing  regimes  with  the  Government  of  the 


Soviet  Union  for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty,  which  could  also  be  used  to  verify 
subsequent  agreements  concerning  nuclear 
testing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield!  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  which  is  very  straight- 
forward. It  expresses  strong  support 
for  the  administration's  current  negoti- 
ating efforts  on  nuclear  testing  in 
Geneva. 

At  the  heart  of  the  nuclear  testing 
negotiations  is  development  of  an  ef- 
fective verification  regime  which  can 
be  used  for  current  nuclear  testing 
treaties  such  as  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty,  as  well  as  any 
future  nuclear  testing  treaties  between 
the  two  countries. 

Just  yesterday,  one  of  our  principal 
negotiators  at  these  talks  briefed 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  these  negotiations, 
as  well  as  the  considerable  progress 
which  has  been  made  to  date. 

Not  only  are  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceeding well  in  Geneva,  but  in  January 
nuclear  testing  experts  from  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
visited  each  country's  nuclear  test 
sites. 

At  last  week's  meeting  in  Moscow  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and 
his  Soviet  counterpart,  both  agreed  to 
review  an  agreement  to  conduct  a 
joint  verification  experiment  under 
which  experts  from  the  United  States 
will  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  test 
our  verification  methods.  The  Soviets 
will  have  a  similar  opportunity.  These 
tests  are  tentatively  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  July  or  August. 

In  another  important  development 
at  the  nuclear  testing  talks,  both  coun- 
tries have  tabled  their  own  draft  veri- 
fication protocols  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaty. 

These  agreements  were  signed  in 
1974  and  1976.  yet  have  never  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Senate  ratifica- 
tion is  now  very  much  dependent  upon 
the  successful  negotiation  of  a  new  nu- 
clear testing  verification  regime. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  would  to- 
tally undermine  the  current  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva.  The  amendment  will 
also  leave  us  incapable  of  effectively 
verifying  any  type  of  nuclear  testing 
limitation. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  their  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment Is  very  Important.  If  you  support 
my  amendment,  to  support  our  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva,  then  you  shall  not 
in  good  conscience  support  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  which  may  follow. 
A  vote  for  my  amendment  can  only  be 
construed  as  a  vote  against  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  my 
amendment  and  vote  against  the  Grep- 
hardt  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Etoes 
any  Member  desire  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  399.  noes 
0,  not  voting  32.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  78] 
AYES— 399 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Sunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 


Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Ek;kart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 


Fteh 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Merger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 


Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

LeUnd 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCar.dless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 


Mlneta 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

(}akar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Th<  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nouTM  ed  as  above  recorded. 

Mt  ENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GEPHARDT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
puTSU  ant  to  the  rule.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment 

Th<  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate I  he  amendment. 

Th4  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Am*  ndment  offered  by  Mr.  Gephardt:  At 

ei  d  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163, 

Ine  6),  Insert  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
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13l.  Nl'CLEAR  TESTING  LIMITATION. 

:  JMITATION.— After  the  end  of  the  90- 
p»riod  beglnnig  on  the  date  of  enact- 
t  )f  this  Act.  no  funds  may  be  obligated 
exi  ended  during  fiscal  year  1989  to  carry 
nuclear  explosive  test  with  a  yield  ex- 
u  g  one  kiloton,  or  a  nuclear  explosive 
tiat  is  conducted  ouside  a  designated 
a  «a.  unless— 

the   President   certifies   to   Congress 

t  rte  Soviet  Union,  after  the  end  of  such 

,    period,  has  carried  out  a  nuclear  ex- 

plosiv  i  test  with  a  yield  exceeding  one  Wlo- 


ceediqg 
test 
test 
(1) 
that 
90- 


da: 


ton: 
(2) 
that 
90- 


the   President   certifies   to   Congress 

I  he  Soviet  Union,  after  the  end  of  such 

period,  has  carried  out  a  nuclear  ex- 

plosi\fe  test  outside  a  designated  test  area; 


da  ' 


or 

(3) 
after 

(A) 
periol 
ment 
the 
tion 


(ci 
tion: 

(1 
mea  is 


the   President   certifies   to   Congress 
:he  end  of  such  90-day  period— 
that  before  the  end  of  the  45-day 
.  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
or this  Act  the  President  submitted  to 
J  aviet  Union  a  plan  for  the  implementa- 
I  if  reciprocal  in-country  monitoring  ar- 
( ments  to  take  effect  not  later  than  the 
>f  such  90-day  period  and  to  extend 
throi  gh  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989:  and 

that,  as  of  the  end  of  such  90-day 

the  Soviet   Union   has   refused   to 

and  implement  such  reciprocal  in- 

j  monitoring  arrangements  to  take 

not  later  than  the  end  of  such  90-day 

and  to  extend  through  the  end  of 

year  1989. 

Termination  for  CtoiTAiN  New  Agree- 

s._The  limitation  on  nuclear  explosive 

in  subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  if 

supptanted   by    an   agreement,    accord,    or 

between  the  United  States  and  the 

Union  esUblishing  significant  limits 

niiclear  explosive  tests  by  such  countries 

is  negotiated  after  the  date  of  the  en- 

actn^nt  of  this  Act. 

DEriHrnoHS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
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The    term    "nuclear   explosive    test" 
any  nuclear  explosion  other  than  a 
nuclkar  explosion  for  operational  combat 
pun  oses. 

(2  The  term  "designated  test  area"  means 
an  irea  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Unii  ed  States  which— 

(A)  is  known  to  be  composed  of  strong- 
coui  iling  rock;  and 

(E )  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
sing  le  existing  nuclear  weapons  site  in  such 
coui  itry. 

(3 1  The  term  "reciprocal  in-country  monl- 
tori  ig  arrangements"  means  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Uni)n  to  supplement  national  technical 
mei  ns  of  verification  through  the  emplace- 
mei  it  by  each  country  of  seismic  monitoring 
sUllons  on  the  national  territory  of  the 
othjr  so  that  the  seismic  monitoring  net- 


work of  each  nation  will  be  capable  of  de- 
tecting and  identifying  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kiloton  at  known 
nuclear  weapons  test  sites  of  the  other 
nation  and  at  any  other  site  of  the  other 
nation  that  currently  has  the  capability  to 
accommodate  decoupled  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kiloton. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  couple  of  points  that  have  been 
raised  in  opposition.  First,  it  is  argued 
that  somehow  this  amendment  is 
going  to  interfere  with  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations. The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Geneva  negotiations  do  not 
address  the  issue  of  a  low  threshold 
test  ban. 

The  Geneva  discussions  are  cleanup 
details  on  a  14-year-old  agreement 
dealing  with  a  150-kiloton  threshold. 

Nothing  we  do  here  today  on  this 
subject  matter  is  going  to  impact  that 
negotiation. 

Next  we  are  told  that  somehow  nu- 
clear weapons  will  become  unreliable 
if  we  pass  this  amendment.  That  too  is 
now  clearly  proven  not  to  be  the  case. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  received  from  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory a  report,  commonly  known  as  the 
Kidder  Report,  dealing  with  a  low 
threshold  test  ban,  specifically  at  the 
one  kiloton  level.  That  report  states. 

It  is  found  that  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  reliability  of  the  existing  stock- 
pile is  justified,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently 
robust  to  permit  confidence  in  the  reliabil- 
ity of  remanufactured  warheads  in  the  ab- 
sence of  nuclear  explosive  proof-tests. 

Then  it  is  argued  that  somehow  we 
shall  lose  all  the  technicians  at  our  nu- 
clear weapons  laboratories  if  this 
amendment  passes.  But  the  Kidder 
Report  makes  it  clear  that  that  is  not 
true  either.  It  says. 

[Dluring  a  low  threshold  test  ban  ...  [a] 
significant  and  challenging  scientific  and 
engineering  program  could  be  conducted  at 
the  weapons  laboratories  that  would  engage 
the  interest  and  maintain  the  skilU  of  weap- 
ons scientists  and  engineers.  They  would 
therefore  have  little  incentive  to  leave  the 
weapons  laboratories  and  their  expertise 
would  continue  to  be  available  when  needed 
to  monitor  the  stockpile  and  the  quality  of 
the  remanufactured  warheads. 

Now  why  do  I  think  that  it  is  vital 
that  we  move  ahead  with  this  amend- 
ment? Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  biggest  threat  of  nuclear 
catastrophe  comes  not  from  problems 
between  the  Soviets  and  us.  but  be- 
cause of  the  "n-country"  problem,  the 


problem  that  a  Libya  or  some  coimtry 
of  that  sort  is  going  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons. 

Progress  toward  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  has  always  been  regarded  by 
the  normuclear  weapons  states  to  be 
an  absolute  minimum  condition  for  su- 
perpower compliance  with  article  6  of 
the  Nonprolif eration  Treaty. 
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If  we,  the  Soviets  and  we.  will  not 
comply  with  article  6,  we  carmot 
expect  the  normuclear  powers  to 
comply  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty. 

If,  like  me.  you  are  concerned  about 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  currently  nonnuclear  powers,  if  you 
are  concerned  that  Qadhaf  i  is  going  to 
get  nuclear  weapons,  if  you  are  con- 
cerned that  nuclear  weapons  are  going 
to  be  used  in  all  sorts  of  local  quarrels 
around  the  world  thus  leading  to  a  nu- 
clear holocaust,  it  is  vital  that  you 
vote  for  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2V^  minutes  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  events  have  taken 
place  in  recent  months  that  we  must 
take  into  account  as  we  consider  this 
amendment. 

Last  November  in  Geneva,  all  of  a 
sudden  negotiators  on  testing  verifica- 
tion began  making  very  rapid  progress. 
In  2  weeks  dozens  of  issues  were  re- 
solved. Two  months  later  Americans 
were  on-site  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  first  time.  Soviets  were  on-site  in 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time. 
And  just  last  week  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiators  reviewed  joint  veri- 
fication experiments  that  will  take 
place  this  July  and  August. 

In  other  words,  we  are  in  fact  work- 
ing closely  together,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  be  able  to 
fully  verify  all  matters  of  testing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  review  the 
facts  of  what  has  been  going  on  be- 
cause it  is  through  these  negotiations 
and  exchanges  that  we  are  building 
both  trtist  and  the  concrete  proce- 
dures that  are  essential  to  the  world's 
long-term  stability  and  to  ratification 
of  proposed  treaties  and  to  negotiation 
of  treaties  governing  all  testing.  These 
first  agreements  are  the  most  difficult 
because  they  set  all  the  new  proce- 
dures and  all  the  new  precedents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  comprehen- 
sive testing  agreements,  but  they  will 
not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten on.  if  they  are  built  through  this 
kind  of  detailed  work. 

Last  year  when  we  voted  on  this 
matter  there  was  no  progress  being 
made.  Now  there  is  dramatic  progress 
being  made,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  have  the  patience,  which  we  are 
showing  little  of  here  tonight,  to  have 
the  patience  to  gain  the  protection  of 


the  structure  that  bilateral  negotiated 
agreements  give  us.  Have  the  pa- 
tience to  work  out  on-site  verification 
because  by  so  doing  we  build  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  that  is  essential  if 
our  children  are  to  live  in  a  world  that 
is  more  stable  and  that  is  peaceful. 

Vote  no  on  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment, and  demonstrate  the  courage  to. 
through  negotiated  agreements,  build 
peace  in  our  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
just  adopted  unanimously  the  Broom- 
field  amendment,  the  Broomfield 
amendment  supporting  our  nuclear 
testing  negotiators  in  Geneva.  This 
Gephardt  amendment  will  do  just  the 
opposite.  It  will  totally  undermine 
these  negotiations. 

Let  me  show  you  graphically  what  is 
at  stake.  This  chart  shows  in  graphic 
form  all  of  the  negotiations  in  which 
we  are  currently  involved.  They  are 
important  efforts  by  the  United  States 
to  achieve  accommodations  with  the 
Soviets  to  make  this  a  safer  world.  We 
have  just  expressed  our  support  for 
our  negotiators  to  achieve  positive  re- 
sults with  these  negotiations. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  Republi- 
can and  Democrat  issue.  What  I  am 
saying  is  just  not  the  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  who  said  it  earlier  and  just  not 
my  words.  Let  me  quote  to  you  the 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Congressman  Bob 
Michel  just  yesterday.  Among  other 
things,  he  said: 

The  proposed  amendment  prohibiting  nu- 
clear tests  above  one  kiloton  would  elimi- 
nate testing  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  deterrence  and  continuation  of  our  stra- 
tegic modernization  programs  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  We  are  currently 
engaged  in  a  practical  step  by  step  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviets  on  nuclear  testing. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  would  under- 
mine these  efforts.  I  urge  the  House  to 
defeat  this  amendment.  We  must  not  give 
the  Soviets  unilateral  concessions  through 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chau^nan,  let  me  repeat  the  last 
sentence  of  the  letter  of  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  of  yesterday: 

We  must  not  give  the  Soviets  unUateral 
concessions  through  legislation. 

That  is  precisely  what  he  said  would 
occur  through  the  adoption  of  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  insufficient 
time  to  debate  the  technicalities  of 
this  complex  issue.  We  are  relegated 
to  summary  statements  of  the  issue. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  certainly 
have  respect  for  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz.  Do  not  cut  his  legs  off 
by  supporting  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. We  would  all  lose  credibility, 
having    unanimously    just   supported 


the  Broomfield  amendment,  to  now 
turn  180  degrees  and  take  away  what 
we  have  just  given  our  negotiators.  We 
must  vote  on  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt] is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  take  my  last  2  minutes  time  to 
simply  straighten  out  one  final  time 
the  salient  facts  that  surround  this 
amendment. 

First,  this  exact  amendment  passed 
the  House  three  times  in  the  last  2 
years.  It  passed  the  House  on  May  19, 
1987,  by  234  to  197.  Having  passed  it,  I 
dare  say  that  no  harm  was  done  to  any 
of  the  negotiations  that  are  demon- 
strated in  this  graph.  If  we  pass  it 
today,  it  will  not  harm  the  negotia- 
tions. In  fact,  it  will  help  those  negoti- 
ations by  clearly,  for  the  fourth  time, 
expressing  the  sense  of  this  Congress. 
The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
that  it  is  not  unilateral.  It  is  not  uni- 
lateral. The  only  way  under  this  bill 
that  a  ban  could  go  into  effect  is  if  the 
Soviets  also  agree  to  the  ban,  and  If 
the  Soviets  agree  to  the  kind  of  over- 
sight monitoring  that  is  described  in 
the  bill. 

The  third  point  I  would  make  is  this. 
The  bill  talks  about  and  the  bill  con- 
templates negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  this  subject.  If  this  matter  is 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  with  the 
Soviets  in  any  of  the  summitry  or  any 
of  the  negotiations  that  are  going  on 
and  an  agreement  of  any  kind  is 
reached  which  is  different  than  what 
is  called  for  in  this  amendment,  these 
negotiations  and  those  agreements 
would  supersede  what  we  have  done  in 
this  bill. 

It  is  consistent  with  arms  control.  It 
is  consistent  with  what  our  President 
and  the  administration  are  trying  to 
do,  but  it  very  clearly  says  what  the 
Congress  wants  to  have  happen. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Gephardt-Schroeder 
amendment  calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
nuclear  test  ban. 

This  amendment  clearly  serves  our  national 
interest. 

Witnesses  from  the  Department  of  [Defense 
have  testified  that  development  of  our  new 
strategic  weapons  systems — the  Midgetman 
and  the  Trident  [D-5  missiles — can  be  com- 
pleted without  further  nuclear  testing. 

By  adopting  this  test  ban  we  will  not  be 
jeopardizing  our  future  deterrent  capaijilities. 

All  U.S.  Presidents  since  Eisenhower, 
except  the  current  one,  have  supported  the 
principle  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Why? 

Because  a  test  ban  makes  sense  if  we  are 
serious  about  reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation. 

No  testing  means  simply,  no  new  weapons. 

Without  the  confidence  testing  provides, 
there  will  be  less  temptation  to  continue  the 
development  of  new  nuclear  weapons. 

Once  the  faucet  of  new  weapons  has  been 
turned  off,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  reduc- 


ing our  existing  stockpile  of  over  25,000  war- 
heads ar>d  tx>mbs. 

However,  the  most  important  feature  of  tfiis 
amendment  is  the  verification  issue. 

It  requires  that  testing  occur  only  in  desig- 
nated areas  where  onsite  monitoring  can 
occur. 

This  test  ban  is  based  on  it  being  mutual— 
both  ttie  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
agreeing  to  prohibit  nuclear  explosions  greater 
than  1  kiloton. 

If  the  Soviets  renege  on  their  agreement  to 
ban  testing,  we  are  free  to  withdraw  from  the 
ban. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment  which 
prohibits  the  Presklent  from  exploring  a  more 
comprehensive  test  ban  or  other  favorable 
arms  control  agreements. 

This  does  not  bind  our  Nation  in  an  unfavor- 
able way. 

A  mutual  and  verifiable  test  ban  alkiws  us 
to  send  a  signal  to  the  world  that  we  coukj 
move  from  developing  more  weapons  of  de- 
stouction  to  embark  upon  a  course  of  real 
arms  reductions. 

This  House  has  adopted  the  amendment  in 
the  past  3  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  again  ap- 
proving this  amendment  and  move  toward  nu- 
clear risk  reduction. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  Gephardt-Schroeder- 
Markey  amendment  to  the  Oepartment  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  As  a  strong  supporter 
of  arms  control  initiatives,  this  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult decision  for  me.  This  amendment  is  sut>- 
stantive  and  truly  serves  America's  natranal 
interest. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely unless  testing  is  banned  outright.  A 
comprehensive  test  ban  has  been  the  goal  of 
every  American  Presklent  since  [Jwight  Eisen- 
hower. So  what  is  standing  in  our  way?  In  ttie 
past,  verifrcation  measures  for  testing  have 
been  an  impediment,  txit  this  is  no  longer  ttie 
case.  Technology  now  permits  the  installatron 
of  unmanned,  in-country  seismic  monitors  to 
verify  Soviet  compliance  with  a  ban  on  tests 
over  1  kiloton.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  have 
made  clear  their  willingness  to  accept  such 
monitoring.  The  question  then  becomes,  will 
America  be  more  secure  in  a  wortd  where  nu- 
clear testing  is  prohibited?  The  answer  is  yes. 

By  placing  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  over  1 
kiloton,  the  Gephardt-Schroeder-Maricey 
amendment  takes  a  significant  step  toward 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  test  tian. 
The  Broomfield  substitute,  which  supports  re- 
negotiation of  the  verification  proviswns  of  the 
14-year-old  threshold  test  ban  ti-eaty,  is  an- 
other example  of  the  many  administration 
measures  that  just  do  not  do  enough,  soon 
enough.  This  administration  has  dragged  its 
feet  on  arms  control  for  over  7  years  now.  In 
passing  this  nuclear  testing  limitation  amend- 
ment, let's  initiate  real  efforts  for  arms  conti-ol 
and  for  a  future  of  peace. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Gephardt  nuclear  test  tian  amend- 
ment The  test  ban  klea  has  been  supported 
by  each  and  every  Presklent  since  Eisenhow- 
er—except for  the  current  one.  It  has  been 
supported  by  the  American  people  in  8  States 
and  over  200  U.S.  communities  who  have 
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resolutions  supporting  a  complete  ban 
iear  tests.  That  support  has  t)een  re- 
in this  House  on  three  separate  occa- 
Ajring  the  last  2  years. 
(  Reagan  administration  argues  that  we 
(jontinue  nuclear  testing  as  long  as  we 
nuclear  deterrence  for  our  defense. 
ai  gument  simply  doesn't  hold  water 
reliattility  can  t)e  assured  through  non- 
tests.  Weapons  experts  from  the 
Energy  Commission,  the  Los  Alamos 
..ory.    and    the    LIvermore    Laboratory 
Ihat  we  can  verify  our  stockpiles  without 
testing. 

according   to    a    long-time    statt 

„.  of  the  Uvermore  Lab,  "the  main  pur- 

)f  present-day  nuclear  testing  is  not  to 

\i  and  correct  stockpile  reliability  prob- 

I  ijt  to  develop  new  nuclear  weapons.' 

j  the  test  ban,  which  will  only  continue 

Soviets  do  not  test  will  actually  succeed 

^  the  cun^ent  United  States  ad- 

c  in  niwlear  technology. 

letter  I  received  this  week  from  William 

Director  of  the  Amis  Control  and  Disar- 

Agency,  I  read  about  the  progress 

%ie  have  made  in  negotiating  effective 

^uv,.,  measures  for  the  threshold  test 

reaty  and  the  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 

i  ti^eaty.  While  I  applaud  these  efforts, 

I  jrovide  for  verification  of  tests  of  nuclear 

involving  10  times  the  desteuctive 

of  the  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

do  not,  however,  speak  to  reducing  that 

..._  level. 

Bums  goes  on  to  state  that 
and  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  pro- 
negotiating  further  intermediate  limi- 
on  nuclear  testing  leading  to  the  ul- 
objective  of  the  complete  cessation 
testing  as  part  of  an  effective  dis- 
-..„    process.    This    process    would 
as  the  first  priority  the  goal  of  the 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  ultlmate- 
trtelr  elimination, 
his  is  tmly  the  goal  of  this  administration, 
it  should  join  in  the  logic  of  each  preced- 
idministiauon  and  pursue  a  comprehen- 
test  ban.   Improvements  in  technology 
made  the  1-klloton  threshold  a  verifiable 
reasonable  goal  that  will  curb  the  drive  to 
new  and  more  deadly  and  dangerous 
,  of  mass  destoiction.  I  urge  my  col- 
to  support  the  amendment. 
LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is 
considering  an  amendment  that  has 
brought  up  repeatedly  in  the  past.  But 
.s  have  overtaken  this  issue,  and  we  are 
very  different  arms  control  atinosphere. 
amendment  dkl  not  make  much  sense 
it  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
House,  and  it  certainly  doesn't  make  any 
sense  now.  This  is  another  of  several 
conUol  amendments  tiiat  we  see  every 
during  floor  consideration  of  the  Defense 
irization  bill. 

we  have  expressed  in  the  many  debates 

this  issue,  nuclear  tests  ensure  the  reliabil- 

and  safety  of  our  nuclear  weapons.  Tests 

allow  the  inti^oduction  of  safety  measures 

ensure  that  our  military  equipment  can 

a  nuclear  attack.  These  tests  are  also 

..„  for  ttie  development  of  several  promis- 

technokjgies  for  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
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These  reasons  are  as  relevant  now  as  they 
were  when  this  amendment  was  first  brought 
up  But  events  have  moved  beyond  the  ongi- 
nal  impact  this  amendment  was  supposed  to 
have  The  executive  branch  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  arms  control  negotiations  on  several 
arms  control  issues;  negotiations  are  now  un- 
denway  on  the  very  issue  of  testing.  The  Presi- 
dent will  be  in  Moscow  in  3  weeks  and  this 
amendment  would  undercut  the  efforts  there. 
If  nuclear  weapons  are  reduced  under  the 
START  Treaty,  it  wll  be  even  more  important 
that  the  remaining  weapons  wori<  property  and 
provide  a  credible  deterrent 

This  is  a  delicate  and  active  period  in  arms 
control  negotiations,  and  this  amendment  is 
even  more  intnisive  and  obstructive  than 
before. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  test  ban  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Ms.  Schroe- 
DER,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

The  amendment  would  limit  nuclear  tests 
with  a  yield  exceeding  1  kiloton,  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  observe  the  same  ban. 

This  amendment  is  important  because  it 
would  help  to  stop  the  modernization  of  first- 
strike  weaponry.  Without  this  amendment,  de- 
velopment of  destabilizing  missiles  will  contin- 
ue. Missiles  will  become  much  faster  and 
more  accurate.  As  a  result,  we  will  have  less 
reaction  time  if  an  attack  ever  occurs.  By  pre- 
venting these  technological  advances,  we  can 
diminish  the  chances  that  either  side— the  So- 
viets or  the  United  States— will  contemplate 
winning  a  nuclear  war  through  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  those  who  normally 
oppose  these  type  of  arms  control  measures 
should  support  this  amendment.  The  current 
makeup  of  our  U.S.  nuclear  forces  gives  us  a 
great  advantage  to  accepting  a  test  ban. 
United  States  wartieads  are  smaller  writh  a 
high  yield,  while  the  Soviet  nuclear  force 
structure  consists  of  much  larger  missiles.  If 
the  Soviets  continue  to  test  and  then  develop 
smaller  warheads,  they  will  be  capable  of 
placing  more  warheads  on  their  missiles  than 
we  could  on  our  missiles.  If  the  Soviets  ever 
decide  to  break  out  of  current  arms  control 
treaties,  they  could  increase  the  size  of  their 
nuclear  arsenal  by  a  factor  of  four,  fairiy 
easily. 

Most  experts  now  agree  that  we  have  the 
means  to  verify  nuclear  testing  with  high  confi- 
dence through  satellites,  seismic  stations,  and 
on  site  inspections.  While  the  adminisUation 
contends  that  verification  is  still  a  problem, 
they  have  neglected  to  adequately  fund  verifi- 
cation programs  to  try  and  solve  the  problem. 
Since  1980,  the  verification  budget  has  been 
decreased  substantially.  If  verification  is  a 
problem,  we  should  accelerate  verification  re- 
search, not  cut  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  need  to  be  watchful 
of  the  Soviets,  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  negotiate  on  the 
test  ban  issue.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  abided  by  a 
unilateral  test  ban  for  over  a  year  in  1985  and 
1986.  The  administration  neglected  to  accept 
any  of  the  terms  of  this  moratorium  and  con- 
tinued testing. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  send  a 
strong  signal  that  we  want  to  strengthen  our 


arms  conti^ol  position  by  halting  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

For  over  20  years  prior  to  1980.  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  alike  have 
sought  to  limit  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
through  various  test  ban  treaties.  Let's  not 
miss  this  opportunity  to  show  where  we  stand 
on  this  important  matter.  Let's  adopt  the 
amendment  and  demonsUate  our  commitment 
to  the  arms  control  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

CtEPHARDTI 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  214,  noes 
186,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


Ackennan 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegatc 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 


[Roll  No.  79) 

AYES— 214 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gcjdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

H(x;hbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasteruncier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leach  (IA> 
Leath  (TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 


Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 


Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

SUrk 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 


Archer 

Armey 

B.'kker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Bochlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Courter 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Fields 

Flippo 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Grant 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hefley 


Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

NOES— 186 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lsigomarsino 

Lancaster 

Latta 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorheawl 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 


Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 


Bad  ham 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Brooks 

Byron 

Craig 

de  la  Garza 

Duncan 

Emerson 

Gradison 

Guarini 


NOT  VOTINO- 

Huckaby 

Jones  (TN) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Man  ton 

Mica 

Moody 

Pease 

Ray 

Rose 


Petri 

Pickett 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wolf 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 

-31 

Rostenkowski 

Stallings 

Stokes 

Sweeney 

Thomas  (CA) 

Volkmer 

Weldon 

Wortley 

Yates 


D  1818 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Pease  for.  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 
Mr.  Stokes  for.  with  Mr.  Mack  against. 
Mr.  Guarlnl  for,  with  Mr.  Weldon  against. 
Mr.  Volkmer  for,   with   Mr.  Thomas  of 
(California)  against. 
Mr.  Moody  for.  with  Mr.  Badham  against. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  GEJDENSON  and  Mrs.  KEN- 
NELLY  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 
So.  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  about  our  plans  for 
what  we  are  going  to  do  tonight  and 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  had  been  the 
agreement  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'  [Mr.  Markey]  amend- 
ment would  follow  Immediately  on  the 
nuclear  testing  ban  that  just  passed, 
but  I  understand  that  circumstances 
have  intervened  and  that  the  plans  are 
now  changed.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  WiscoriEin  might  announce 
to  the  House  what  we  might  expect  in 
terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  asking  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  Members 
know  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  leader- 
ship that  we  not  go  any  further  to- 
night so  we  will  not  have  any  more 
votes  tonight.  What  we  would  plan  to 
do  would  be  to  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  and  as  far  as  I  know  we  will 
work  and  complete  the  schedule  that 
we  have  planned  for  tomorrow. 

Some  of  the  schedule  that  we  had 
planned  to  do  today  we  did  not  get  to 
and  in  particular  there  is  the  Markey 
amendment  which  was  to  come  next 
on  the  schedule,  and  the  en  bloc,  a 
bunch  of  amendments  that  had  been 
filed  that  we  had  worked  together  on 
with  the  minority  and  the  majority  to 
come  up  with  a  group  of  amendments 
that  we  could  support  and  accept  with- 
out taking  a  lot  of  time  from  the 
House.  So,  it  is  my  intention,  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  it  would  be  our  inten- 
tion to  designate  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment tonight,  and  the  reason  we  have 
to  do  that  is  because  the  rule  that  we 
passed  today  is  not  clear  that  we  could 
ever  get  the  en  bloc  amendment  back 
on  the  floor  if  we  do  not  do  it  this 
week.  So,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
proceed  enough  to  get  the  en  bloc 
amendment  designated  tonight,  ad- 
journ tonight,  and  go  over  to  tomor- 
row morning.  The  first  thing  on  the 
schedule  tomorrow  morning  at  10  a.m. 


would  be  the  en  bloc  amendment.  It 
should  not  take  too  long.  We  have 
time  if  the  authors  want  to  say  some- 
thing on  behalf  of  their  own  amend- 
ment which  is  part  of  the  en  bloc 
amendment  but  essentially  we  would 
dispose  of  that  first  thing  tomorrow 
morning  and  then  go  to  the  schedule 
as  printed  for  tomorrow  which  in- 
cludes burdensharing,  contracting  out, 
and  the  buy  America  provision. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  would  yield  further, 
since  we  are  caught  short  now  as  far 
as  time  is  concerned  it  was  the  sched- 
ule that  we  would  finish  the  Markey 
amendment  and  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment today.  Tomorrow  we  would  take 
up  the  three  things  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  mentioned 
and  adjourn  by  3  o'clock  at  the  latest. 
We  would  by  that  time  have  finished 
the  three  issues,  contracting  out.  the 
buy  American  provision  and  the  bur- 
densharing. There  is  a  possibility  I 
would  think  that  if  all  of  these  are 
drawn  out  and  the  maximum  time  al- 
lowed is  taken  on  each  of  them  we 
might  not  finish  that  either.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  could  agree  that  anyone  who 
insisted  on  speaking  on   his  amend- 
ment in  the  en  bloc  amendment  that 
we  would  set  those  aside  and  then  take 
up  the  others  and  have  that  debate 
later? 

I  think  it  would  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings considerably  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  think  that  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  spreads  that 
rumor  it  would  help  a  great  deal.  In 
fact,  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  spread  the  rumor 
that  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.    BATEMAN.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
wonder  if  I  could  have  confirmation  of 
whether  we  will  go  later  than  3  o'clock 
tomorrow. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  BATEMAN.  Absolutely  not? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely  not.  If  we 
finish  earlier,  of  course,  then  we  will 
adjourn  earlier  than  3  o'clock.  It  is 
always  subject  to  the  changes  brought 
by  decision  of  the  leadership,  but  the 
leadership  has  so  far  designated  that 
we  come  in  at  10  a.m.  and  we  quit  no 
later  than  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
yield  further.  I  wonder  if  the  Chair 
would  be  kind  enough  to  share  with  us 
the  probability  of  the  schedule  on 
Monday  assuming  that  we  finish  the 
schedule  so  far? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  Monday  schedule 
has  in  it  dealing  with  the  Nicaragua 
amendment,  the  Central  American 
amendments,  it  has  also  the  highly 
contentious  and  totally  irrelevant 
debate  that  we  are  going  to  have  on 
the  Kyi  amendment  about  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  are  going  to  spend 


UMl 
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on  E  efense  in  the  future,  and  then  we 
are  1  o  go  to  the  regular  order  of  our 
amendments.  We  have  more  than  50 
amendments  that  we  are  to  consider 
with  short  time  considerations  for 
each  and  we  will  try  to  do  as  many  of 
thos !  as  we  can  on  Monday. 

Ml .  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  I  s  to  be  in  session  on  Monday  and 
we  a  re  going  to  be  in  and  we  will  have 
for  !  ure  a  number  of  votes.  Would  it 
be  1  easonable  to  assume  that  the 
Menbers  could  rely  on  the  fact  that 
irill  have  a  number  of  votes,  at 
three   and   probably   more,   on 


we 
least 
Mon  lay? 


Mi.  ASPEN.  I  would  guess  that  that 
is  tr  le.  The  subject  matter  will  not  be 
imp<rtant  but  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
larg< '  number  of  votes. 

EN  ix)C  AMEWDMENTS,  AS  MODIFIED.  OrFERED 
BT  KR.  ASPIN 

Mi.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  )rovision  of  paragraph  6  of  section 
2  of  House  Resolution  435.  I  offer  an 
en  bloc  amendment,  composed  of 
ameidments  printed  in  section  3  of 
Hou  ie  Report  100-579,  including  modi- 
fical  ions 


CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
will    designate    the    en    bloc 

-J,  as  modified. 

Clerk   proceeded   to   designate 
en  bloc  amendments  as  modified 


orac  0 


hona; 
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bona. 
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fonia. 


fori  la; 


baiia; 
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(29)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Skaggs  of  Colora- 


Tle 
Clers 
ame  idments, 

Tlie 
the 
as  fdllows 

An  endment  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin 
comi  losed  of  the  following  amendments.  In- 
clud  ng  modifications,  listed  and  numbered 
In  tr  e  order  that  they  are  printed  in  Section 
3  of  iouse  Report  100-579: 

(11  Amendment  by  Mr.  McCurdy  of  Okla- 
homa; 

(3; 
sin; 

ma, 
(51 


Amendment  by  Mr.  Aspin  of  Wiscon- 


Amendment  by  Mr.  Synar  of  Oklaho- 
\s  Modified; 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Spratt  of  South 
Car41ina,  As  Modified; 

Amendment  by  Mrs.  Schroeder  of  Col- 

..  As  Modified: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  McCurdy  of  OUa- 


12 


Amendment  by  Mr.  McCurdy  of  Okla- 
^  As  Modified; 

)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  Cali- 
_  As  Modified; 
)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 


)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Bustamante  of 

)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 

)  Amendment  by  Mrs.  Boxer  of  Califor- 

;)    Amendment    by    Mr.    McMillen    of 

'land: 

)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Skelton  of  Mis- 

)  Amendment  by  Mrs.  Schroeder  of 
..rado; 
2)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Nichols  of  Ala- 


II 
Te^fts; 

( 
ana 

( 
nia; 

( 
Mah^land 


;o 

sou  ri; 

;  1 

Col  }rado; 


_)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Kasich  of  Ohio; 
4)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Hutto  of  Florida; 
6)  Amendment  by  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUi- 


nols; 
(17 
Jei  >ey, 


)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
.  As  Modified: 


do. 

(30)  Amendment  by  Mr.  McCloskey  of  In- 
diana; ,  ^ 

(31)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas; 

(32)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Darden  of  Geor- 
gia; 

(33)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Weldon  of  Perm- 

sylvania; 

(34)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Solomon  of  New 
York;  ,   ., 

(35)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Nichols  of  Ala- 
bama; 

(37)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Kasich  of  Ohio; 

(39)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  Cali- 
fornia; ,  „  ,. 

(40)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  Cali- 
fornia, As  Modified; 

(41)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Hochbruechner 
of  New  York; 

(42)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Herger  of  Califor- 
nia; 

(44)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 

As  Modified; 

(45)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois; 

(47)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Broomfield  of 
Michigan; 

(48)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. As  Modified; 

(49)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Bateman  of  Vir- 
ginia, As  Modified; 

(50)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Badham  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

(51)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Dicks  of  Wash- 
ington; 

(54)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Skelton  of  Mis- 
souri; 

(57)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino  of 
California; 

(58)  Amendment  by  Mrs.  Saiki  of  Hawaii; 
and 

(59)  Amendment  by  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  As  Modified. 

The  text  of  the  en  bloc  amendments,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows:  En  bloc  amendments, 
as  modified,  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin: 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  of  Oklahoma: 

Page  11,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

(d)  MLRS  System  for  the  Army  National 
Guard.— Congress  supports  the  develop- 
ment of  an  acquisition  program  to  provide 
for  the  deployment  of  three  batteries  per 
year  of  the  Multiple-Launch  Rocket  System 
(MLRS)  to  units  of  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  of  Wisconsin: 

At  the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  16, 
after  line  14)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  117.  SOURCE  SELECTION  ALTHORITY  FOR  THE 
PALLETIZED  LOADING  SYSTEM. 

Section  259(d)  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1068)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "The  Acquisition  Execu- 
tive for  the  Department  of  the  Navy". 
By  Mr.  SYNAR  of  Oklahoma: 

Page  21,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsection  accordingly): 

(c)  Report  on  Total  Program  Cost.— Not 
later  than  March  1.  1989.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  the  total  program  cost,  in  con- 
stant and  in  current  dollars,  of  the  B2  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber  program. 

By  Mr.  SPRATT  of  South  Carolina: 

Page  19,  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  211.  RED  TEAM  ANALYSIS  OF  SDI  PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con- 
duct   an    independent    adversarial    (or   so- 


called  Read  Team)  analysis  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  program  beginning  on 
October  1,  1989. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  available  for  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$5,000,000  may  be  used  for  such  analysis. 

(c)  The  analysis  should  cover  the  possible 
range  of  responses  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  first  two  proposed  phases  of  SDI  and 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  those  re- 
sponses. Judgments  of  a  political  and  strate- 
gic nature  should  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  those  of  a  technical  nature  and  should 
be  separately  supported. 

(d)  The  analysis  should  also  analyze  the 
adequacy  of  experimental  and  operational 
data  to  support  existing  plans  for  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  Phase  I  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  System  as  proposed  by 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  of  Colorado: 
Strike  out  sections  223  and  224  (page  21, 
line  17.  through  page  24.  line  20)  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  223.  ICBM  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Evaluation  of  Launch  Control  Sys- 
tems.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of  providing 
common  launch  control  systems  for  the  MX 
raU-garrlson  program  and  the  Small  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missile  (SICBM)  pro- 
gram. If  the  evaluation  demonstrates  that 
such  commonality  is  feasible,  the  Secretary 
shall  preserve  such  commonality  in  those 
programs. 

(b)  Program  Concurrency  Review  for 
MX  Rail-Garrison  Program.— The  Under- 
secretary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  shall 
conduct  a  review  of  program  concurrency 
for  the  MX  rail-garrison  system,  assuming  a 
date  for  the  Initial  operating  capability  of 
the  system  during  fiscal  year  1991,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  on  such  review  in  conjunction 
with  the  submission  of  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(c)  Evaluation  op  ICBM  Programs  by  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  evaluate  the  oper- 
ational, technological,  and  logistical  issues 
associated  with  the  MX  rail-garrison  system 
and  the  Small  ICBM  system.  The  Secretary 
shall  request  that  all  appropriate  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  cooperate  with  the 
Academy  in  such  evaluation.  When  the  eval- 
uation is  completed,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion, including  any  report  submitted  by  the 
Academy  to  the  Secretary.  The  report  shall 
be  submitted  in  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied forms.  Of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  MX  rail-garrison  and  Small  ICBM  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1989,  $1,000,000  from 
each  such  program  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  evaluation  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Study  of  Domestic  Vulnerabilities 
OF  MX  Rail-Garrison  and  SICBM  Sys- 
tems.—(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  potential  vulnerabili- 
ties of  the  MX  rail-garrison  system  and  the 
Small  ICBM  system  to  sabotage  and  to  spe- 
cial operations  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  study  shall  also  consider  the  potential 
vulnerabilities  of  those  systems  to  disrup- 
tion as  a  result  of  political  protest,  except 
that  the  Comptroller  General  may  not  col- 
lect any  information  on  the  membership,  ac- 
tivities, or  plans  of  any  specific  group  or  in- 
dividual. 


(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  study  by  March 
1,  1989.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  in 
both  classified  and  unclassified  form. 

(3)  Any  security  review  of  such  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  completed 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  the  Initial  sub- 
mission of  the  report  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Independent  Assessment  of  Vulner- 
ability OF  Systems.— The  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  shall  conduct  a  so- 
called  "Red  team"  assessment  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  MX  rail-garrison  system  and 
the  Small  ICBM  system  which  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1989.  Not  later  than 
January  1.  1989.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
assessment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Comlt- 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  report  shall 
be  submitted  in  both  classified  form.  Of  the 
funds  made  available  for  the  MX  rail-garri- 
son and  Small  ICBM  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  $5,000,000  from  each  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  available  only  for  the  assess- 
ment under  this  subsection. 

(f)  Submission  of  Certain  Documents.— 
Not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  copies  of  the  documents  en- 
titled 'System  Threat  Assessment  Report" 
and  "System  Operational  Requirements 
Document"  that  have  been  used  in  plarming 
for  the  MX  rail-garrison  system  within  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

(g)  Independent  Review  of  SICBM  Pro- 
gram.—The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  shall  provide  for  an  Inde- 
pendent review  of  the  Small  Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic  Missile  (SICBM)  program.  The 
review  shall  focus  on  ways  to  reduce  costs  of 
that  program  and  shall  address  at  a  mini- 
mum the  issues  described  in  the  last  para- 
graph beginning  on  page  15  of  House 
Report  100-563  (the  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  4264  of  the  100th  Congress). 

(h)  Continuation  of  SICBM  Program.— 
Before  January  20,  1989.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  not  proceed  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  to  terminate  the  Small 
ICBM  program. 

(i)  Allocation  of  FY89  SICBM  Fund- 
ing.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  allo- 
cate funds  appropriated  for  the  Small 
ICBM  program  for  fiscal  year  1989  so  that 
as  much  of  the  critical  subcontractor  base 
for  that  program  as  possible  is  preserved 
through  that  fiscal  year. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  of  Oklahoma: 

Page  19,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  206.  TERMINALLY  GUIDED  SUB  MUNITION. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  the  Army,  $20,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  development  of  a 
Terminally  Guided  Sub  Munition  (TGSM) 
for  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS). 

Page  18,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 

(c)  High  Temperature  Superconducti- 
vity.—Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  201  for  the  Defense  Agencies, 
not  less  than  $25,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  for  the  high  temperature 
superconductor  manufacturing  program. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  of  California: 
Page  18.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection. 

(d)  Vector  Thrust  Project.— If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  the  results 


of  on-going  tests  warrant  the  continuation 
of  the  DP2  Vector  Thrust  Project  of  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
warrant  the  continuation  of  such  project 
during  fiscal  year  1989.  the  Secretary  is 
urged  to  transfer  fujids  for  such  project  sub- 
ject to  established  procedures  for  the  trans- 
fer of  funds. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
At  the  end  of  title  II  of  division  A  (page 
33.  after  line  3).  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  237.  AIR  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  PxmPOSE.— The  purpose  of  the  Air  De- 
fense Initiative  program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  to  carry  out  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  technology 
and  the  engineering  and  deployment  of  sys- 
tems In  order  to  provide  real  defenses  for 
the  United  States  and  its  aUies  against  air- 
breathing  platforms  capable  of  carrying  nu- 
clear and  conventional  armed  munitions. 

(b)  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  include  in  the  Secretary's  annual 
report  to  Congress  under  section  113(c)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  a  review  of  Air 
Defense  Initiative  systems,  including 
progress  on  such  systems  and  specifically 
describing  progress  toward  deployment  of 
such  systems.  

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  of  Texas: 
Page  33.  strike  out  lines  2  and  3  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
the  program  acquisition  cost  of  that  system 
as  shown  in  the  most  recent  Selected  Acqui- 
sition Report  for  that  system.". 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
Page  19.  after  line  18.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  214.  JOINT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANTI-TACTICAL 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEM. 

Of  the  funds  avaUable  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  under  section  211.  not 
less  than  $75,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  joint  development,  on  a  matching  fund 
basis,  of  an  anti-tactical  ballistic  missile 
system  with  NATO  allies  and  other  coun- 
tries that  the  United  States  has  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Program. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  of  California: 

At  the  end  of  title  II  of  division  A  (page 
33,  after  line  3),  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  238.  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  provide  funds  under  the  Univer- 
sity Research  Initiative  program  for  activi- 
ties selected  by  the  Secretary  for  the  award 
of  such  funds  on  the  basis  of  competition. 

(b)  Plan  To  Broaden  Geographic  Distri- 
bution OF  Funds.- None  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  may  be  obligated  for  the 
University  Research  Initiative  program 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

(1)  submits  to  Congress  a  plan  to  provide 
for  broader  geographic  distribution  of  funds 
under  such  program  in  comparison  to  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  during  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987;  and 

(2)  sets  aside  a  portion  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  such  program  for  fiscal  year  1989  to 
implement  such  plan. 

By  Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland: 
Page  19,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  following: 

SEC.  208.  airship  PROGRAM. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  in  section  201  for  the  Air  Defense 
Initiative,  not  more  than  $40,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  an  Airship  program. 


By  Mr.  SKELTON  of  Missouri: 
At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  III  of  division 
A  (page  41.  after  line  17).  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC  Jit  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  CIRCULAR 
A-7S  PRCKEDURES. 

(a)  Requirement  To  Include  Rstirement 
Costs.— (l)  In  any  comparison  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76  (or 
any  successor  administrative  regulation  or 
policy)  of  the  cost  of  performing  commer- 
cial activities  by  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  and  the  cost  of  performing  such 
activities  by  contractor  personnel,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  Include  retirement 
system  costs  (as  described  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3))  of  both  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  contractor. 

(2)  The  retirement  system  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  Include  (to  the 
extent  applicable)  the  following: 

(A)  The  cost  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Retirement  System,  valued  by  using  the 
normal-cost  percentage  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 8401(23)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code). 

(B)  The  cost  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System  under  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  such  title  5. 

(C)  The  cost  of  the  thrift  savings  plan 
under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  84  of  such 
title  5. 

(D)  The  cost  of  the  old  age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  taxes  imposed  under 
section  3111(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

(3)  The  retirement  system  costs  of  the 
contractor  shall  Include  the  cost  of  the  old 
age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  taxes 
Imposed  under  section  3111(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  the  cost  of  thrift 
or  other  retirement  savings  plans,  and  other 
relevent  retirement  costs. 

(b)  Requirement  To  Consult  DOD  Em- 
ployees.—(1)  Each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  responsible  for 
determining  under  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Circular  A-76  whether  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performance  any  commer- 
cial activity  of  the  Department— 

(A)  shall,  at  least  monthly  during  the  de- 
velopment and  preparation  of  the  perform- 
ance work  statement  and  the  management 
efficiency  study  used  in  making  that  deter- 
mination, consult  with  civilian  employees 
who  will  be  affected  by  that  determination 
and  consider  the  views  of  such  employees  on 
the  development  and  preparation  of  that 
statement  and  that  study;  and 

(B)  may  consult  witlx  such  employees  on 
other  matters  relating  to  that  determina- 
tion. 

(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  employees  represent- 
ed by  a  labor  organization  accorded  exclu- 
sive recognition  under  section  7111  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  that  labor  organization  shall 
satisfy  the  consultation  requirement  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(B)  In  the  case  of  employees  other  than 
employees  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
consultation  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  those  employees  shall  satisfy  the 
consultation  requirement  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion. The  regulations  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for  the  selection  or  designation  of  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  employees  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  for  purposes 
of  consultation  required  by  paragraph  (1). 
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3y  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  of  Colorado: 
Pag>  40,   lines  5  and   17.  insert  "trainer 
equip  nent  or"   after  "function  for"  each 
place  it  appears. 

Pag  !  41,  line  10,  insert  "trainer  equipment 
or"  ai  ter  "function  for". 

3y  Mr.  NICHOLS  of  Alabama: 
t  he  end  of  part  B  of  title  III  of  division 
41,  after  line  17),  insert  the  follow- 
section: 

'.  LIMITATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  DEPOT  MAIN- 
TENANCE. 

-.  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
ivailable  to  the  E>epartment  of  the 
for  fiscal  year  1989  may  be  used  for 
maintenance    of    equipment    unless 
funds  provide  for  civilian  personnel 
ths  at  the  Army  depots  performing 
repair  or  tank  rebuilding  within  the 
ntal   United   States   in   an   amount 
abovd    the    strengths    assigned    to    those 
depot  5  on  September  30,  1986. 
By  Mr.  KASICH  of  Ohio: 
he  end  of  section  301  (page  34.  after 
2),  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 
,  Funding  for  Defense  Agencies.— Of 
ainount  authorized  in  suljsection  (a)  for 
1    and    maintenance    for    Defense 
^.^  for  fiscal  year  1989— 
8162,219,000  is  authorized  for  the  De- 
[nvestigation  Service; 
$144,733,000    is    authorized    for    the 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  and 
$124,193,000    is    authorized    for    the 
Washington  Headquarters  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUTTO  of  Florida: 
the  end  of  section  301  (page  34,  after 
J),  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 
Funding  for  U.S.  Southern  Command 
1)  of  the  amount  authorized  in 
subsection  (a)   for  operation   and  mainte- 
nanc!   for   the   Air   Force   for   fiscal   year 
1989^- 
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$11,500,000  is  available  only  for  con- 

for  aircraft  with  short  takeoff  and 

land^ig  (STOL)  capability  for  the  United 

;  Southern  Command;  and 

not  more  than  $661,500,000  is  avaU- 

for  the  maintenance  of  leased  equip- 
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,  No  funds  appropriated  for  operation 
1  naintenance  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
1989  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
ract  for  STOL-capable  aircraft  untU— 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  a 
ements    document    and     acquisition 
including  costs  and  schedule  informa- 
for  an  aircraft  with  short  takeoff  and 
capability   for   the   United  SUtes 
._..!  Command;  and 
.   the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  both 
locument  and  the  plan  to  the  Commit- 
.  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
:  louse  of  Representatives. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
the  end  of  title  III  (page  74.  after  line 
the  following  new  section: 

353.  STUDY  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF  HAZARDOUS  M.4TER1ALS. 

V  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 

enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 

,1  nse  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 

t  fie  adequacy  of  Department  of  Defense 

standards  for  the  transportation  of 

_ous  materials. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
the  end  of  title  VI  of  division  A  (page 
after  line  14),  add  the  following  new 
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835.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 
TO  RECEIVE  REIMBURSEMENT  UNDER 
CHAMPUS. 

({^  Active-Duty  Dependents.— ( 1 )  Section 
IOTIkB)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  exempt  a  patient  from  paying  such 
amount  if  the  hospital  to  which  the  patient 
is  admitted  does  not  impose  a  legal  obliga- 
tion on  any  of  its  patients  to  pay  for  inpa- 
tient care.". 

(2)  Section  1079  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(mKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  a  hospi- 
tal or  other  institutional  health-care  facility 
may  not  be  denied  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  charge  for  services  for  which  a 
claim  is  submitted  under  a  plan  contracted 
for  under  subsection  (a)  solely  on  the  basis 
that  such  hospital  or  facility  does  not 
impose  a  legal  obligation  on  patients  to  pay 
for  such  services. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  if 
there  is  reasonable  evidence  that  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
greater  than  the  average  amount  paid  for 
comparable  care  in  the  same  geographic 
area  or,  if  there  is  no  comparable  care  in  the 
same  area,  in  an  area  similar  to  the  area  in 
which  the  care  is  provided.". 

(b)  Certain  Members,  Former  Members, 
and  Their  Dependents.— ( 1 )  Section  1086(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
in  paragraph  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
exempt  a  patient  for  paying  such  charges  if 
the  hospital  or  other  facility  to  which  the 
patient  is  admitted  does  not  impose  a  legal 
obligation  on  any  of  its  patients  to  pay  for 
inpatient  care.". 

(2)  Section  1086  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  a  hospi- 
tal or  other  institutional  health-care  facility 
may  not  be  denied  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  charge  for  services  for  which  a 
claim  is  submitted  under  a  plan  contracted 
for  under  subsection  (a)  solely  on  the  basis 
that  such  hospital  or  facility  does  not 
impose  a  legal  obligation  on  patients  to  pay 
for  such  services. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (I)  shall  apply  only  if 
there  is  reasonable  evidence  that  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
greater  than  the  average  amount  paid  for 
comparable  care  in  the  same  geographic 
area  or,  if  there  is  no  comparable  care  in  the 
same  area,  in  an  area  similar  to  the  area  in 
which  the  care  is  provided." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  medical  care  received  after 
September  30,  1988. 

By  Mr.  SKAGGS  of  Colorado; 
At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
144,  after  line  12)  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  812.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  PREPARATION 
OF  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING NEW  ACQUISITION  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  not.  before  an  acqui- 
sition program  is  approved  to  proceed  into 
full-scale  development,  prepare  any  materi- 
al, report,  list,  or  analysis  with  respect  to 
economic  benefits  or  the  employment 
impact  of  that  program  in  a  particular  State 
or  congressional  district. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  of  Indiana: 

Page  32.  line  12,  insert  "and  ship"  after 
"aircraft" 

Page  32,  line  15,  insert  "or  ship"  after 
"aircraft" 

Page  133.  in  the  matter  preceding  line  4. 
insert  "and  ship"  after  "aircraft" 


By  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas; 
Page  130,  starting  on  line  20,  strike  out 
section  806  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  »06.  SOURCE  OF  PROCUREMENT  OF  MACHINE 
TOOLS. 

(a)  United  States  Source  Required.— Sec- 
tion 2400  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  sections  804  and  805,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Machine  Tools.-(I)  Neither  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  nor  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  machine  tools 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  which  are  manu- 
factured outside  the  United  States  or 
Canada. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  may  waive  the  restriction  in 
pargraph  (1)  if  the  Secretary  determines— 

"(A)  that  no  such  machine  tools  are  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  or  Canada; 
or 

"(B)  an  adequate  supply  of  machine  tools 
of  satisfactory  quality  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  is  not  available 
to  meet  Department  of  Defense  require- 
ments on  a  timely  basis. 

"(3)  This  section  applies  to  machine  tools 
specified  in  the  Federal  Supply  Classes  for 
metal-working  machinery  numbered  3405, 
3408,  3410  through  3419,  3426,  3433,  3438, 
3441  through  3443,  3445.  3446,  3448.  3449. 
3460,  and  3461.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (f )  of  sec- 
tion 2400  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  entered  into  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN  of  Georgia: 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
144,  after  line  12),  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  813.  ALLOWABILITY  OF  COSTS  TO  PROMOTE 
THE  EXPORT  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUCTS. 

Section  2324(f)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(5)  The  regulations  shall  provide  that 
costs  to  promote  the  export  of  products  of 
the  United  States  defense  industry  shall  be 
allowable  to  the  extent  that  such  costs  are 
allocable,  reasonable,  and  not  otherwise  un- 
allowable.". 

By  Mr.  WELDON  of  Pennsylvania: 

At  the  end  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163, 
after  line  6),  insert  the  following: 

SEC  937.  STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  ANTIBALLISTIC 
MISSILE  CAPABILITIES  AND  ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 

(a)  Study  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
antiballistic  missile  capability  and  activities 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
As  a  part  of  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
assess— 

(1)  the  military  capabilities  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  extensive  netted  system  of 
large-phased  array  radars  of  the  Soviet 
Union; 

(2)  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  illegally 
developing  or  producing  mobile  or  trans- 
portable engagement  radars; 

(3)  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
velop an  effective  exoatmospheric  antibal- 
listic missile  defense  without  using  wide- 
spread deployment  of  traditional  engage- 
ment radars; 

(4)  the  ability  of  developed  and  projected 
air  defense  interceptor  missiles  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  successfully  destroy  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads; 


(5)  whether  silos  or  hardened  facilities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  outeide  of  the  antiballistic 
missile  site  permitted  near  Moscow  are  or 
could  be  associated  with  illegal  antiballistic 
missile  defenses; 

(6)  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  develop- 
ing terminal  antiballistic  missile  defenses; 

(7)  whether  the  antibaUistic  missile  site 
permitted  near  Moscow  conceals  or  could 
conceal  development,  testing,  or  deployment 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  widespread  antibal- 
listic missile  system; 

(8)  activities  by  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing sea-,  land-,  and  air-based  boost-phase 
intercepts  of  ballistic  missiles; 

(9)  the  status  of  laser,  particle  beam,  and 
other  advanced  technology  programs  of  the 
Soviet  Union  comparable  to  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  under  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative; 

(10)  the  consequences  for  the  United 
States  of  a  successful  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  deploy  an  effective  widespread 
antiballistic  missile  system; 

(11)  the  effectiveness  of  developed,  but 
not  yet  deployed,  and  planned  penetration 
aids  of  the  United  States  against  a  wide- 
spread antiballistic  missile  system  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

(12)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
modify  its  strategic  offensive  forces,  doc- 
trine, and  tactics  to  effectively  counter  an 
effective  widespread  antiballistic  missile 
system  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  same 
period  in  which  such  system  is  deployed. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Report.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  a  report,  in  both  a  classi- 
fied and  an  unclassified  version— 

(1)  specifying  the  results  of  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  includ- 
ing recommendations  with  regard  to  main- 
taining the  deterrent  value  of  the  strategic 
forces  of  the  United  States  given  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  capability  and  activities  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(c)  Submission  or  Report.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b). 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  of  New  York: 
At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  IX  of  division 
A  (page  159,  after  line  21),  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC    924.   REPORT  ON   EFFECTS  OF  NAVAL  SHIP- 
BUILDING ON  MARITIME  INDUSTRIES. 

(a)  Report.— Each  year  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  effects  of  the  Secretary's  plans  for 
naval  vessels  on  the  private  sector  maritime 
shipbuilding  and  repair  industries  in  the 
United  States.  In  particular,  the  Secretary 
shall  analyze  the  effects  of  this  plans  for 
the  next  five  years  for  naval  shipbuilding 
and  conversion,  naval  vessel  repair,  and  pro- 
curement of  support  equipment  for  naval 
vessels  on  the  continued  viability  and  mobi- 
lization preparedness  of  such  industries  in 
their  role  in  the  seallft  component  of  the 
United  States  conventional  defense  deter- 
rent. 

(b)  Deadline.— The  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted in  1989  and  each  year  thereafter  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sub- 
mits the  Department  of  Defense  annual 
report  to  Congress. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS  of  Alabama: 
Page  157,  line  16,  insert  the  following 
after  "tanks":  ",  of  which  $30,000,000  shall 
be  used  for  facllitlzatlon  of  Anniston  Army 
Depot  and  initiation  of  the  modification 
program  for  Ml  tanks". 


By  Mr.  KASICH  of  Ohio: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  insert  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

SEC.  938.  LINKAGE  OF  STRATEGY  AND  BUDGET. 

(a)  Findings— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  The  Final  Report  to  the  President  by 
the  President's  Blue  Ribon  Commission  on 
Defense  Management  (the  "Packard  Com- 
mission") the  Defense  Acquisition  Study  of 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Integrated  Long-Term  Strategy  (referred 
to  as  "Discriminate  Deterrence")  have  sepa- 
rately identified  significant  deficiencies  in 
the  integration  of  national  military  strategy 
with  weapon  acquisition  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  There  is  no  appropriate  forum  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  which 
strategy,  policy,  and  operational  concepts 
are  fully  debated  and  translated  into  acqui- 
sition programs  and  given  appropriate  prior- 
ities in  the  defense  budget.  The  dominant 
role  of  setting  requirements  for  new  weapon 
systems  remains  with  the  staffs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual military  services,  and  the  require- 
ments developed  by  those  services  often 
appear  not  to  have  been  evaluated  In  terms 
of  their  overall  contribution  to  national 
military  strategy. 

(3)  The  requirements  and  planning  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  con- 
strained by  realistic  projections  of  future 
defense  budgets.  Consequently,  the  process 
is  fiscally  unrealistic  and  therefore  largely 
Ignored  In  the  subsequent  programming  and 
budgeting  process.  This  process  often  re- 
sults In  disparate  plans  that  do  not  optimize 
the  potential  contribution  of  each  military 
service  to  national  strategic  objectives. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— In  light  of  the 
findings  in  subsection  (a),  it  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  devel- 
ops the  proper  mix  of  weapon  systems  to 
support  Its  defense  priorities,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  better 
define  the  links  between  national  strategy 
and  specific  acquisition  decisions; 

(2)  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands  should  more 
clearly  define  the  necessary  operational  ca- 
pabilities and  concepts  of  operations 
through  the  requirements  process  including 
alternatives  based  on  probable  levels  of  re- 
sources likely  to  be  approved  by  Congress 
and  explicit  trade-offs  among  the  military 
services; 

(3)  the  Secretary  should  ensure  that  re- 
sulting budget  priorities  clearly  reflect  na- 
tional strategic  priorities;  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  com- 
mission an  Independent  assessment  of  the 
process  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
requirements  and  planning  and  the  relation- 
ship of  that  process  to  an  integrated  long- 
term  strategy  offering  high  leverage  against 
military  doctrine,  strategy,  and  operational 
concepts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  of  California: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

SEC.    939.    COMPREHENSIVE    PLAN    TO    COUNTER 
SOVIET  SATELLITES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
counter  any  use  of  satellites  of  the  Soviet 


Union  to  locate,  target,  and  destroy  United 
States  naval  vessels. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  of  California: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 


SEC.  940.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  OPER- 
ATIONS OF  TOE  UNITED  STATES 
SOUTHERN  COMMAND. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Southern  Command  in  Panama  are 
vital  to  the  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  that  those  operations  on  a  permanent 
basis  are  essential  to  defending  those  inter- 
ests; and 

(3)  that  the  President  should,  therefore, 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued operations  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mand in  Panama  in  order  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  guar- 
ante  Its  regular  operation. 

By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECHNER  of  New 
York: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  941.  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  CONTROL  OF  COM- 
PROMISING EMANATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  imple- 
ment new  regulations  which  direct  compli- 
ance with  a  new  National  Policy  Statement 
and  Instruction  (entitled  the  "National 
Policy  on  Control  of  Compromising  Emana- 
tions"), as  approved  by  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Security 
System  Committee  (NTISSC).  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing the  new  regulations  and  analyzing  the 
effects  of  the  new  policy  statement  and  in- 
structions; and 

(2)  a  period  of  45  legislative  days  have 
passed  after  receipt  of  such  report  by  those 
committees. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  legislative 
days  shall  be  determined  as  provided  under 
section  7307(b)(2)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  determining  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress. 

By  Mr.  HERGER  of  California: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  912.  REPORT  ON  SUSCEPTIBILITY  OF  DEFENSE 
COMPUTER  ASSETS  TO  COMPITER  VI- 
RUSES. 

The  SecreUry  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  susceptibility  of 
vlUl  Department  of  Defense  computer  sys- 
tems to  so-called  computer  viruses  and  shall 
describe  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
and  are  planned  to  be  taken  to  protect  the 
Department  of  Defense  computer  systems 
and  records  against  computer  viruses.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  1.  1989,  in  classified  and  unclassified 
form. 

By.  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois: 

At  the  end  of  division  A  (page  163,  after 
line  6).  add  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE  X— DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

SECTION  1001.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  In- 
dustrial Base  Preservation  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  1002.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 
(Da  strong  defense  industrial  base  in  the 
United  SUtes  significantly  enhances  the  ca- 
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\  strong  and  responsive  defense  indus- 
lase  is  a  basic  deterrent  to  aggression 
hus,  helps  to  preserve  peace; 
i  series  of  studies  conducted  over  a  10- 
period  by  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
count ing  Office,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  others  have  consistently  shown  a 
stead  1.  unchecked  erosion  of  the  defense  in- 
dustr  al  base  in  the  United  States; 

(4)  despite  the  uniformly  adverse  findings 
cont^ned  in  the  reports  on  such  studies,  the 
States  still  lacks  a  coherent  industri- 
policy  that  is  directly  linked  to  na- 
security  strategy; 

reliable    methods   for   assessing    the 
ses  and  strengths  of  the  defense  in- 

base  have  not  been  utilized; 

the  development  and  implementation 
effective  program  for  the  restoration 
maintenance  of  the  defense  industrial 
is  unlikely  to  occur  without,  among 
things,  improved  centralized  policy  di- 
,n  and  management; 
existing  programs  and  authorities  de- 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  defense 
..ial  base  have  received  Inconsistent 
and,  frequently,  inadequate  allocations  of 
resoi  rces  and  management  attention  from 
I  iiilitary  departments  and  the  Defense 
:ies  because  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
of  Defense  has  not  exercised  strong 
in  defense  industrial  base  man- 
_...;  and 

procurement  policies,  regulations,  and 
ces  do  not  sufficiently  encourage— 
.,  investment  in  advanced  manufactur- 
tpchnology  and  modernization  of  manu- 
,  _.„  facilities  and  equipment, 
the  entry  of  efficient  producers,  espe- 
small  businesses,  from  the  commercial 
of  the  economy  into  the  defense  pro- 
^nt  market,  and 

continued   participation   of   efficient 
in  the  defense  procurement  corn- 


Department  of  Defense,  means  a  business 
entity  that  performs  substantially  all  of  the 
research  and  development,  engineering  and 
production  required  under  the  contract  with 
Canada  or  any  other  nation  with  which  the 
United  States,  before  February  29,  1988,  en- 
tered into  a  trade  agreement  establishing  a 
free  trade  area  under  section  102  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2112). 

•(3)  The  term  nondomestic  source'  means 
any  business  entity  which  is  not  a  domestic 
source. 

••(4)  The  term  major  defense  acquisition 
program'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  2430  of  this  title. 

"Subchapter  11— Management  and  Planning 
FOR  Industrial  Readiness 
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§  28ip.  Definitiong 

this  chapter. 

)  The  term  "domestic  source",  with  re- 

to  a  contract  awarded  by  the  Depart- 

merft  of  Defense,  means  a  business  entity 

performs  substantially  all  of  the  re- 

and  development,  engineering,  and 

production    required    under    the    contract 

witqin  the  United  SUtes  or  Canada. 

)  The  term  'free  trade  area  source", 
respect  to  a  contract  awarded  by  the 


"Sec 

•2881.  Centralized   guidance,   analysis,  and 
planning  for  programs  affect- 
ing the  defense  industrial  base. 
"2882.  Early  and  sustained  consideration  of 
requirements  for  efficient  man- 
ufacture during  the  design  and 
production  of  weapon  systems. 
"2883.  Analysis  of  the  capability  of  the  de- 
fense Industrial  base  to  support 
certain  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams. 
"2884.  Recognition    of    production    equip- 
ment and  systems  moderniza- 
tion in  the  award  and  adminis- 
tration of  contracts. 
"2885.  Acquisition  policies  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  advanced  manufac- 
turing technology  and  process- 
es. 
""2886.  Increasing    reliance    on    commercial 
manufacturing    processes    and 
commercial  items. 
"2887.  Defense       Production       Innovation 

Center. 
"S  2881.  Centralized  guidance,  analysis,  and  plan- 
ning for  programs  affecting  the  defense  indus- 
trial base 

"The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition shall,  subject  to  the  authority,  di- 
rection, and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— 

"•(1)  provide  overall  policy  guidance  and 
direction  to  the  military  departments  and 
the  Defense  Agencies  on  matters  relating  to 
the  maintenance,  expansion,  and  readiness 
of  the  defense  industrial  base; 

"(2)  analyze,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  defense  industrial  base  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  national  de- 
fense strategy  in  time  of  peace  and  the  ex- 
panded requirements  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency; 

"(3)  develop  and  direct  the  implementa- 
tion of  plans  and  programs  that  promote 
the  abUity  of  the  industrial  base  to  meet  the 
requirements  referred  to  in  clause  (2); 

"(4)  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  plans  and 
programs  for  the  improvement  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base;  and 

""(5)  develop  proposals  to  maintain  and 
foster  industrial  readiness,  encourage  the 
utilization  of  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
nology and  processes,  and  eliminate  defense 
acquisition  regulations  and  policies  that  dis- 
courage contractor  investment  in  improved 
productivity. 

"§  2882.  Early  and  sustained  consideration  of  re- 
quiremenU  for  efTicient  manufacture  during 
the  design  and  production  of  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs 

"The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition shall  establish  and  implement  ac- 
quisition policies  requiring— 

"(A)  an  analysis  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
defense  industrial  base  to  develop,  produce. 


maintain,  and  support  a  major  defense  ac- 
quisition program; 

"(B)  the  consideration  of  requirements  for 
efficient  manufacture  during  the  design  and 
production  of  the  systems  to  be  procured 
under  the  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram; and 

"(C)  the  use  of  advanced  manufacturing 
technology,  processes,  and  systems  during 
the  research  and  development  and  produc- 
tion phases  of  the  acquisition  of  a  weapons 
system. 
'•§  2883.  Analysis  of  the  capability  of  the  defense 

industrial  base  to  support  certain  defense  ac- 
quisition programs 

"(a)  The  following  factors  may  be  consid- 
ered in  the  analysis  required  to  be  conduct- 
ed under  section  2882: 

"(1)  The  availability  of  essential  raw  ma- 
terials and  component  parts. 

"'(2)  The  availability  of  production  equip- 
ment and  facilities  essential  for— 

"(A)  the  production  of  the  weapons 
system; 

"(B)  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  such 
system;  or 

"(C)  the  operation  of  such  system. 

"(3)  The  availability  of  industry  produc- 
tion capacity  to  maintain  peacetime  produc- 
tion rates  and  to  accelerate  production  to 
production  rates  planned  for  times  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

"(4)  The  availability  of  required  special 
tooling  and  production  test  equipment. 

"(5)  The  Identification  of  components  or 
subsystems  that  are  available  solely  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States. 

"(6)  Any  planned  alternatives  for  meeting 
requirements  that,  during  peacetime,  the 
United  States  depends  solely  on  sources  out- 
side the  United  States  to  meet. 
In  conducting  the  analysis,  all  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  minimize  the  paperwork  burdens 
on  the  contractor  and  its  subcontractors 
and  suppliers.  Suggested  remedial  actions 
shall  identify  budgetary  resources  con- 
straints and  proposed  program  adjustments 
required  to  implement  any  remedial  actions. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  shall  be  responsible  for  compil- 
ing and  analyzing  the  data  obtained  under 
subsection  (a)  in  order  to  ensure  that,  in  the 
case  of  each  program  referred  to  in  such 
subsection— 

"(1)  the  capabilities  of  the  industrial  base 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  program  re- 
quirements has  been  assessed  by  the  mili- 
tary department  or  Defense  Agency  carry- 
ing out  such  program;  and 

"(2)  the  capabilities  of  the  industrial  base 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  aggregate 
requirements  for  all  such  programs  has 
been  assessed  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

"§2884.  Recognition  of  production  equipment  and 
systems  modernization  in  the  award  and  ad- 
ministration of  contracts 
""The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment, with  respect  to  each  major  defense 
acquisition  program  conducted  by  the  de- 
partment and  any  other  acquisition  pro- 
gram of  such  department  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  head  of  each  Defense 
Agency,  with  respect  to  each  major  defense 
acquisition  program  conducted  by  such 
agency  and  any  other  acquisition  program 
of  such  agency  designated  by  the  head  of 
such  agency,  shall  ensure  that,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  acquisition 
plan  provides  for  contract  solicitations  to  in- 
clude provisions  which  encourage  competing 
offerors  to  acquire,  for  utilization  In  the 


performance  of  the  contract,  modem  pro- 
duction equipment  and  production  systems 
(Including  hardware  and  software)  that  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  offerors  and 
lessors  costs. 

"§2885.  Acquisition  policies  to  encourage  invest- 
ment in  advanced  manufacturing  technology 
and  processes 

"The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition shall  establish  and  implement  ac- 
quisition policies  to  encourage  domestic 
source  investment  In  advanced  manufactur- 
ing technology  production  equipment,  and 
processes  through: 

"(1)  recognition  of  the  contractor's  Invest- 
ment in  advanced  technology  production 
equipment  and  processes  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  contract  objective;  and 

"(2)  increased  weighting  of  source  selec- 
tion criteria  relating  to  the  efficiency  of 
production. 

"§  2886.  Increasing  reliance  on  commercial  manu- 
facturing processes  and  commercial  items 
"The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition shall  establish  and  implement  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent  acquisition 
policies  set  forth  In  section  2325  of  this  title. 
"2887.  Defense  Production  Innovation  Center 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  a  Defense  Produc- 
tion Innovation  Center. 

"(b)  Functions.— In  addition  to  such 
other  functions  as  may  be  assigned  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition, 
the  Defense  Production  Innovation  Center 

will: 

"(1)  receive,  evaluate,  and  propose  for 
testing  innovative  ideas  for  improving  the 
defense  industrial  readiness,  manufacturing, 
acquisition  Improvement,  or  related  pro- 
grams received  from  the  military  services, 
the  Defense  Agencies,  or  the  private  sector; 
and 

"(2)  conduct  tests,  demonstrations,  and 
other  evaluations  of  defense  industrial  base 
improvement  proposals,  authorized  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 
Subchapter  III— Fostering  Manufacturing 
Technology  Improvements  and  Investment 

•  •Cop 

"2891.  Advanced  manufacturing  technology 

demonstration  centers. 
"2892.    Procurement    of    critical    items    of 

supply. 
"§2891.     Advanced     manufacturing     technology 
demonstration  centers 

"(a)  Program  Authorized.- The  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  shall 
conduct  an  Advanced  Manufacturing  Tech- 
nology Demonstration  Program.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  furnish  start-up  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  the  operation  of  one  or  more 
Advanced  Manufacturing  Technology  Dem- 
onstration Centers.  The  assistance  shall  be 
provided  on  a  competitive  basis. 

"(b)  Definition.— The  term  "Advanced 
Manufacturing  Technology  Demonstration 
Center'  means  a  facility  at  which  any  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organization  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  section  demonstrates— 

"(1)  uses  of  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies, equipment,  and  processes;  and 

•"(2)  those  productivity  improvements  that 
result  from  the  utilization  of  such  technol- 
ogies, equipment,  and  processes.  

"(c)  Operation  of  Advanced  Manufactur- 
ing Technology  Demonstration  Centers.— 
An  organization  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  provide,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  for  the  participation  of 


manufacturers,  equipment  and  material 
suppliers,  manufacturing  and  related  man- 
agement system  developers,  and  educational 
Institutions  In  the  demonstrations  carried 
out  by  such  organization  In  the  operation  of 
an  Advanced  Manufacturing  Technology 
Demonstration  Center. 

"(d)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. 
"§  2892.  Procurement  of  critical  items  of  supply 

"(a)  Critical  I"rEMS  of  Supply.— The 
Under  SecreUry  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
shall  publish  regulations  establishing  stand- 
ards for— 

•"(1)  determining,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  what  items  of  supply  are  critical 
items;  and 

"(2)  assessing  military  needs  (Including 
demand  rates)  for  such  items. 

"(b)  Maintaining  Domestic  Sources.— 
The  Secretary  of  a  military  department  and 
the  head  of  a  Defense  Agency  may  award  a 
contract  in  any  fiscal  year,  under  the  au- 
thority provided  in  section  2304(c)(3)(A)  of 
this  title,  for  the  procurement  of  any  criti- 
cal item  of  supply  to  a  domestic  source  or 
sources  If  such  Secretary  or  head  of  a  De- 
fense Agency  would  otherwise  be  likely  to 
procure  more  than  70  percent  (determined 
on  the  basis  of  cost)  of  such  Items  in  such 
fiscal  year  from  a  nondomestic  source  or 
sources.  The  requirements  of  section  2304(f) 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a  contract  award- 
ed pursuant  to  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  part  IV  of  subtitle  A,  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"170.  Defense  Industrial  Base  Man- 
agement and  Support  Programs ..  2871". 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  insert  the  following  new 
section: 


SEC.    »43.    AMMUNITION    PRODUCTION    BASE    RE- 
QIIREMENTS. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress- 

(1)  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Inactive 
portion  of  the  Government-owned  ammuni- 
tion production  base  is  critical  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  that  sufficient  funding  should  be  pro- 
vided to  maintain  this  base  to  meet  surge  re- 
quirements and  mobilization  requirements 
of  the  military  departments. 

(b)  Alternatives.— The  Secretary  of  E)e- 
fense  shall  explore  alternatives  to  the  cur- 
rent method  of  funding  the  ammunition 
production  base  to  better  assure  that  appro- 
priate levels  of  funds  Indeed  are  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  base. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
written  report  of  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on  such  alternatives,  along  with 
appropriate  legislative  proposals,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representetives  by  De- 
cember 1,  1988. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  of  Michigan: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  insert  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

SEC.  944.  REASSESSMENT  OF  SOVIET  ELECTRONIC 
ESPIONAGE  CAPABILITY  FROM 
MOUNT  ALTO  EMBASSY  SITE. 

(a)  Finding.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  section  1122  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989— 


(1)  contains  Insufficient  detaO  (even  in  the 
classified  portion)  for  a  review  and  assess- 
ment of  the  present  and  potential  capabili- 
ties of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Intercept  United  States  communications 
involving  diplomatic,  military,  and  intelli- 
gence matters  from  facilities  on  Mount  Alto 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  that  section;  and 

(2)  does  not  contain  a  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  present  and  proposed  occupation  of 
facilities  on  Mount  Alto  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  consistent  with  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  as  required  by  subsection 
(b)  of  that  section. 

(b)  Submission  of  New  Report.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1122  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989. 

By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  add  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  945.  STRATEGIC  AIR  DEFENSE  MISSION. 

(a)  Limitation.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bK2),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  not  make  any  change  In  the  alert 
status  of  any  Air  National  Guard  unit  In  the 
strategic  air  defense  mission  In  the  northern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  de- 
ployment of  units  assigned  to  that  mission, 
from  that  sUtus  and  deployment  as  In 
effect  on  April  10, 1988. 

(b)  Report.— (I)  After  the  North  Warning 
System  and  the  Over-the-Horlzon  Backscat- 
ter  Radar  System  are  deployed  and  In  oper- 
ation as  replacements  for  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  (DEW  line)  system,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  those  systems.  The  report  shall— 

(A)  describe  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  those 
systems  and  their  operational  capability  and 
effectiveness  as  demonstrated  to  the  time  of 
the  report; 

(B)  describe  plans.  In  light  of  those  new 
systems,  for  the  forward  deployment  of  in- 
terceptor aircraft  from  United  SUt«s  bases 
during  periods  of  heightened  international 
tension:  and 

(C)  clarify  the  alert  sUtus  in  the  strategic 
air  defense  mission,  under  those  new  sys- 
tems, of  elements  of  the  Air  Force  (includ- 
ing elements  of  the  reserve  components)  at 
Air  Force  bases  In  the  northern  portions  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  llmlUtlon  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
cease  to  apply  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  report  under  paragraph  (1)  Is  re- 
ceived. 

(c)  Interim  Report.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shaU 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  describing  the 
radar  surveillance  system  which  wiU  be  In 
use  during  fiscal  year  1989  along  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  for  the  strategic  air  defense  mission. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN  of  Virginia: 

At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  IX  of  division 
A  (page  159,  after  line  21)  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

FOR 


SEC.     925.     PUBLIC-PRIVATE     COMPETITION 
OVERHAUL  OF  NAVAL  VES.SELS. 

(a)  In  General.— <1)  Chapter  633  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
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.  Overhaul  of  naval  vesseln:  competition 
n  public  and  private  shipyartis 

Secretary    of    the    Navy    should 

In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 

-,  a  project  for  repair,  alteration,  over- 

..  or  conversion  of  a  naval  vessel  follow- 

c<  mpetition  between  public  and  private 

I,  that  each  of  the  following  crlte- 

net: 

The  bid  of  any  public  shipyard  for 
ard  includes— 

the  full  costs  to  the  United  States  as- 
I  with  future  retirement  benefits  of 
employees  o^  that  shipyard  consist- 
..h  computation  methodology  estab- 
by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
ir  A-76;  and 

in  a  case  in  which  equal  access  to  the 
,  supply  system  is  not  allowed  to  public 
ijrivate  shipyards,  a  pro  rata  share  of 
5ts  of  the  Navy  supply  system. 
Costs  applicable  to  oversight  of  the 
by  the  appropriate  Navy  supervisor 
^-uilding.  conversion,  and  repair  are 
to  the  bid  of  any  private  shipyard  for 
irpose  of  comparability  ansdysis. 
The  award  is  made  using  the  results 
comparability  analysis.". 
The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  item: 
Overhaul  of  naval  vessels;  competi- 
tion between  public  and  private 
shipyards.". 
Ejtectivz  Date.— Section  7313  of  title 
V  lited  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
( a),  applies  to  any  award  by  the  Secre- 
)f  the  Navy  after  September  30.  1988. 
air,  alteration,  overhaul,  or  conver- 
a  naval  vessel  following  competition 
_.i  public  and  private  shipyards. 
By  Mr.  DICKS  of  Washington: 

212.      line      8,      insert      ",      plus 
1,000,"  before  "as  follows: '. 

212.     line     22,     insert  plus 

.,000,"  before  the  period. 
By  Mr.  BADHAM  of  California: 
;  153,  line  8,  insert  ",  plus  and  addi- 
$35,000,000,"  after  "$10,618,000,000". 
155.  line  14,  strike  out  "$193,800,000" 
Jisert  in  lieu  thereof  "$158,800,000". 
By  Mr.  SKELTON  of  Missouri: 
e  219.  after  line  9.  insert  the  following: 
Not  more  than  $250,000  from  funds  ap- 
d  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
f^al  year  1989  for  local  communities  lo- 
near  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob 
T,  Missouri. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  of  Califor- 
nia: 
225,  after  line  16,  insert  the  foUow- 


Pafe 

(3) 
proofiated 
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81«.  LAND  CONVEYANCE.  U)MPOC.  CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

In  General.— Subject  to  subsections 
through  (d).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
convey,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
of  Lompoc,  California,  all  right,  title, 
nterest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a 
of  real  property  (including  improve- 
thereon)  of  approximately  100  acres 
loca^d  adjacent  to  the  real  property  con- 
to  the  City  pursuant  to  section  834  of 
Military    Construction    Authorization 
1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  SUt.  1526). 
Use  or  Property.- ( 1 )  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
condition  that  the  real  property  con- 
shall  be  used  by  the  City  for  the  edu- 
cational purposes  of  Allan  Hancock  Commu- 
College. 

If  the  property  conveyed  pursuant  to 
sub^tion  (a)  is  not  used  for  the  purposes 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  all  right,  title. 


and  interest  in  and  to  such  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  the  right  of  immediate  entry  thereon. 

(c)  Legal  Description  and  Surveys.- The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  secretary.  The  cost  of 
any  such  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  City. 

(d)  Other  Terms  and  Conditions.— The 
Secretary  may  require  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  conveyance 
under  this  section  as  the  SecreUry  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

By  Mrs.  SAIKI  of  Hawaii: 
Page  221.  after  line  20.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  2tl06.  LOCATION  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  STOR- 
AGE FACILITY  AT  PEARL  HARBOR 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  con- 
struct a  hazardous  waste  storage  facility  for 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  at  a  loca- 
tion closer  than  3000  feet  to  a  public  school. 
By  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington: 

At  the  end  of  title  I  of  division  C  (page 
246,  after  line  6),  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

SEC.  3133.  ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNITIES  AFFECT- 
ED BY  CLOSING  OF  N  REACTOR. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make 
grants,  conclude  cooperative  agreements, 
and  supplement  funds  made  available  under 
Federal  programs  administered  by  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
order  to  assist  Washington  State  and  local 
communities  near  Hanford  Reservation, 
Washington,  in  planning  community  adjust- 
ments required  by  the  closure  of  the  N  Re- 
actor. 

SEC.  3134.  AUTHORITY  TO  LOAN  PERSONNEL  AND 
FACILITIES  TO  COMMUNITY  DEVEI>- 
OPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS  NEAR  HAN- 
FORD RESERVATION. 

(a)  Authority  to  Loan  Personnel.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  allow  each 
contractor  and  subcontractor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  carrying  out  operating,  en- 
gineering, research  and  development,  or 
construction  management  at  the  Hanford 
Reservation,  Washington,  to  loan  personnel 
in  accordance  with  this  section  to  the  com- 
munity development  organization  known  as 
the  Tri  City  Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil serving  Benton  and  Franklin  counties. 
Washington.  Any  such  loan  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  diversification  of 
the  local  economy  by  reducing  reliance  by 
local  communities  on  national  security  pro- 
grams at  Hanford  Reservation. 

(2)  A  contractor  shall  continue  to  compen- 
sate any  personnel  loaned  by  the  contractor 
under  paragraph  (1).  Any  such  compensa- 
tion shall  be  allowed  as  a  cost  for  which  the 
Department  of  Energy  may  reimburse  the 
contractor  under  the  contract. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  not  obli- 
gate or  expend  more  than  $500,000  in  each 
of  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  for  loans  of 
personnel  under  this  section.  The  amount  of 
such  obligations  or  expenditures  shall  be 
measured  by  the  cost  of  comjjensation  paid 
to  such  personnel  by  the  contractor  and  re- 
imbursed by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

(b)  Authority  to  Loan  Facilities.— The 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  loan  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  being  used  by  con- 
tractors of  the  Department  of  Energy  at 
Hanford  Reservation,  Washington,  to  any 
community-based  organization.  However, 
any  loan  of  a  facility  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  only  if  use  of  the  facility  by 
such  an  organization  would  not  adversely 


affect  Department  of  Energy  programs,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Duration  of  Program.— The  authority 
to  loan  personnel  and  facilities  under  this 
section,  and  the  loan  of  any  personnel  or  fa- 
cilities pursuant  to  such  authority,  shall  ter- 
minate on  September  30,  1990. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  designation). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the 
designation  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with  because  the  designated 
amendments  are  already  printed  in 
House  Report  100-579  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

a  1825 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman,  if 
he  could  inform  those  of  us  who  are 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  Markey 
amendment  when  he  thinks  that 
amendment  might  come  up  since  so 
many  of  us  have  been  so  eager  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  to  that  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  was  scheduled  for  today,  and, 
of  course,  had  we  not  had  the  exten- 
sive debate  on  the  rule  and  had  we  not 
had  frivolous  motions  to  adjourn  the 
House  earlier  today,  we  probably 
would  have  done  the  Markey  amend- 
ment today,  but  under  the  rule,  if  you 
do  not  get  to  an  amendment  in  the 
day  it  is  designated,  it  is  up  to  the 
chairman  to  designate  another  day, 
and  so  far  the  chairman  has  not  done 
that. 

We  will  be  consulting  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]  and  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and 
will  answer. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing to  reserve  my  right  to  object, 
the  gentleman  is  almost  all-powerful, 
but  there  are  some  rights  Members  of 
the  House  have  to  cause  modest 
amounts  of  confusion. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, the  chairman,  if  he  can  give  us 
a  week.  Is  it  likely  to  be  early  next 
week,  late  next  week,  the  following 
week,  what  general  zone  would  the 
chairman  have? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  is  one  of  those? 
The  chairman  has  not  found  a  narrow 
zone?  For  example,  in  all  seriousness, 
would  the  gentleman  not  be  inclined 
to  do  it  Monday  since  many  Members 
may  not  be  here  early  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  As  I  said  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  only  thing  I  can  say  at  this 
point  is  I  need  to  work  it  out  with  Mr. 
Markey,  and  I  will  discuss  it  with  Mr. 
Dickinson,  and  we  will  try  to  work  it 
out. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man be  willing  to  guarantee  that,  in 
addition  to  consultation,  that  he 
would  in  fact  not  pick  a  time  without 
adequate  notice  to  this  side? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  only  thing  I  can 
guarantee  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  that  we  will  consult  with 
Mr.  Dickinson.  In  any  case,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  will  be  happy  to 
know  that  the  rule  does,  according  to 
staff,  require  an  hour  of  notice,  so  the 
gentleman  will  have  at  least  an  hour. 

Mr.   GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,   I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly    the    Committee    rose; 
and   the   Speaker  pro   tempore   (Mr. 
KosTBiAYER)     having     assimied     the 
chair,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.   4264)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations   for    the    fiscal    year    1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel  levels  for  such   Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al   Defense    Authorization    Act    for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H  R  4264. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  TRANSFER  OP 
FUNDS  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  CROW 
TRIBE 


Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bUl  (S. 
2273)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
members  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  for  the 


purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  the  purpose  for  which 
he  makes  this  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  [Mr.  Kiloee]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2273  addresses  an 
emergency  situation  involving  the  In- 
dians of  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Due  to  exceptions  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  the  Administration  of  the 
tribe's  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance grant  [LIHEAP],  no  fiscal  year 
1988  funds  were  distributed  this  past 
winter. 

Fortunately,  under  Montana  law  and 
a  voluntary  policy  of  constraint  on  the 
part  of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives 
serving  the  Crow  Reservation,  no 
homes  eligible  for  LIHEAP  assistance 
were  denied  energy  during  that  time. 
However,  cutoffs  are  now  imminent. 
The  legislation  before  us  would  pre- 
vent utilities  from  being  shut  off  by 
establishing  a  mechanism  to  ensure 
the  distribution  of  LIHEAP  funds  to 
eligible  households  on  the  Crow  Res- 
ervation. 

Specifically,  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  an  interagency  agreement 
that  would  permit  the  funds  which 
have  been  reserved  for  the  Crow  Tribe 
to  be  distributed  through  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 
No  new  fimds  are  involved. 
The  money  has  already  been  appro- 
priated and  set  aside  for  eligible 
households  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

S.  2273  responds  to  an  emergency 
situation  that  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  LIHEAP  Program. 

It  is  a  temporary  remedy  limited  to  a 
single  year's  funding. 

It  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  prece- 
dent or  as  an  indication  of  congres- 
sional intent  to  alter  the  manner  in 
which  the  LIHEAP  statute  is  carried 
out. 

It  also  does  not  carry  with  it  any 
presumption  or  interpretation  regard- 
ing the  current  audit  exceptions  in- 
volving the  tribe  or  any  administrative 
action  currently  pending  or  to  be  filed 
in  the  future. 

The  bill  simply  ensures  that  eligible 
households  receive  the  assistance  nec- 
essary to  ensure  their  energy  supplies 
are  not  shut  off. 

I  will  be  proposing  an  amendment  to 
S.  2273  which  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  minority, 
the  Montana  delegation,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee. 
My  amendment  would: 
Expedite  the  delivery  of  funds  and 
ensure  they  are  distributed  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  assurances 
provided  in  the  LIHEAP  statute; 


Clarify  that  all  eligible  households 
on  the  reservation  are  to  be  considered 
for  services; 

Stipulate  that  all  energy  sources  are 
to  be  considered  in  the  delivery  of  as- 
sistance; and 

Provide  that  when  vendor  payments 
are  made  directly  to  utilities,  the  ven- 
dors will  agree  to  refrain  from  cutting 
off  energy  to  the  eligible  household 
until  the  resolution  of  all  administra- 
tive actions  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  LIHEAP  on  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. 

I  want  to  thank  the  minority  for  its 
cooperation  in  expediting  consider- 
ation of  this  measure.  Without  prompt 
action,  the  Imminent  cut-off  of  energy 
to  LIHEAP  eligible  households  would 
result  in  serious  hardship  to  many 
families. 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  S.  2237,  with 
an  amendment,  be  considered  and 
passed. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing my  reservation  of  objection.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yielding. 
I  just  want  to  indicate  the  legislation 
and  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
to  be  offered  have  been  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  we  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  efforts  of  the  minority  and  the 
majority  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

This  is  an  important  step  to  take  to 
see  that  people  are  treated  fairly,  and 
we  need  to  expedite  this  matter,  and 
so  we  are  delighted  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ol)serve 
that  the  members  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


S.  2273 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  L  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  $180,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  provide  a  grant  to  the  Crow  Tribe 
under  section  2604(d)  of  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42 
U.S.C.  8623(d))  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SEC.  2.  USE  OF  TRANSFERRED  FUNDS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
enter  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
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.  shall  specify  the  minimum  require- 
lecessary  to  administer  on  an  expedlt- 
the  funds  transferred  under  section 
funds  shall   be  used   to   provide, 
the  Crow  agency  social  service  pro- 
of the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
nee  and  benefits  otherwise  available 
the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
of  1981  to  those  Indian  households 
.„  the  eligibility  criteria  established 
Crow  Tribe  in  its  grant  application 
_al  year  1988  and  the  agreement  be- 
the  State  of  Montana  and  the  Crow 
for  such  year.  The  provisions  of  the 
Lndum  of  Understanding  shall  be  in 
.  any  other  legal  requirements  that 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  the  admin- 
of  such  fimds  or  the  assistance  and 
to  be  provided  with  such  funds. 

LONSTRL'CTION. 

„  in  this  Act  may  be  construed  to 

the  eligibility  of  the  Crow  Tribe  to  re- 

i.  grant  under  section  2604(d)  of  the 

ijicome  Home  Binergy  Assistance  Act  of 

U.S.C.  8623(d))  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
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ai  lendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
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Clerk  read  as  follows: 

in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
by  Mr.  Kildee:  Strike  all  after  the 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
f(|llowing: 

1.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 

lAterior  $180,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 

o  provide  a  grant  to  the  Crow  Tribe 

section  2604(d)  of  the  Low-Income 

Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42 

8623(d))  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  funds  transferred  under  this  sec- 

ind  any  other  fiscal  year  1988  funds. 

pursuant  to  the  Low-Income 

Energy  Assistance  Program,  which 

been   reUined   by   the   SecreUry   of 

and  Human  Services  and  which  have 

allocated,  but  not  distributed,  for  the 

of   the  Crow  Tribe,  shall   remain 

for  that  purpose  until  expended." 

USE  Ol'  TRANSFERRED  Fl'NDS. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
into  an   Interagency  Agreement   for 
^Iministration  on  an  expedited  basis  of 
)inds  transferred  under  section  1.  The 
shall  include  assurances  that  the 
of  the  Interior  shall  follow  the  re- 
contained  in  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
),  (8),  and  (13)  of  subsection  2605(b)  of 
jow-lncome  Home  Energy  Assistance 
1981  and  such  terms  regarding  the 
of  technical  assistance  as  the  Sec- 
may  deem  necessary.  All  such  funds 
be  used  to  provide,  through  the  Crow 
Social    Services    Program    of    the 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  assistance  and 
otherwise  available  under  the  Low- 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
households  who  meet  the  eligibility  crite- 
^stablished  by  the  Crow  Tribe  in  ite 
application  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
igreement  between  the  State  of  Mon- 
and  the  Crow  Tribe  for  such  year, 
shall  be  equitable  consideration  of 
or  applications  Involving  all  forms  of 
If  direct  vendor  pajrments  are  made, 
rendor  shall  agree  to  refrain  from  ter- 
of  service  to  an  eligible  household 
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until  such  time  as  all  administrative  actions 
involving  withholding  of  fiscal  year  1988 
grants  under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  from  the  Crow  Tribe 
have  been  resolved.  The  provisions  of  the 
Interagency  Agreement  shall  be  In  lieu  of 
any  other  legal  requirements  that  would 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  such  funds  or  the  assistance  and 
benefits  to  be  provided  with  such  funds." 

SEC.  3.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  may  be  construed  to 
affect  administrative  actions  relating  to 
grante  received  by  the  Crow  Tribe  under 
section  2604(d)  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C. 
8623(d)  for  fiscal  years  1988  or  preceding 
fiscal  years  or  the  eligibility  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  to  receive  a  grant  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

Mr.  KILDEE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
explained  the  amendment.  I  will  point 
out  again  that  this  is  a  unique  situa- 
tion and  ask  the  agreement  of  the 
Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kildee]. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROLL  CALL  AS  AN 
INSTITUTION 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hyde 
Murray  called  my  attention  to  a  pic- 
ture in  Roll  Call  this  week  of  three 
former  Ohio  Congressmen.  Bill  Ayres, 
Dave  Baumhart,  and  Bill  Minshall, 
with  Sid  Yudain,  celebrating  Roll 
Call's  first  anniversary  party  in  1956. 
The  story  brought  back  many  fond 
memories  of  their  service  in  Congress 
and  the  manner  in  which  events  in- 
volving Members  and  staff  are  report- 
ed by  Roll  Call. 

Roll  Call  is  an  institution.  Roll  Call 
has  been  a  positive  force  on  the  Hill 
for  nearly  33  years,  and  many  of  us 
have  contributed  our  war  stories. 

Sid  Yudain  has  another  Ohio  con- 
nection. He  plays  saxophone  in  the 
Tom  Kindness  band  attesting  to  his 
many  abilities,  and  I  thought  the  arti- 


cle on  page  6  had  sufficient  interest 
and  historical  background  that  I  am 
having  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
King  of  the  Hill— Sid  Signs  Off,  With 
Thanks  For  The  Memories 

(By  Sid  Yudain) 
I  was  bom  with  a  natural  aversion  to  ma- 
chines. The  typewriter  entered  my  life  as  a 
normal  requisite  of  the  trade  I  had  chosen 
In  my  childhood,  but  I  have  yet  to  set  a 
finger  on  today's  ubiquitous  computer.  For 
the  first  28  years  of  my  existence  In  Con- 
necticut and  California  I  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing instruction  in  the  operation  of  the  auto- 
mobile. 

The  instruction  never  did  materialize,  but 
when  my  employer,  then-Rep.-elect  Al 
Morano  asked  me  to  join  his  Congressional 
operation,  I  went  to  his  cousin's  Chrysler 
dealership  and  purchased  a  Windsor  con- 
vertible. A  friend  drove  it  out  of  the  show- 
room, and  thanks  to  a  friend  of  my  broth- 
er's who  gave  me  the  test  (and  a  big  bow  to 
the  advent  of  the  automatic  transmission),  I 
secured  a  license. 

Morano  had  designated  a  comely  Stam- 
ford girl  as  his  personal  secretary,  and  she 
volunteered  to  drive  us  to  our  new  working 
venue. 

It  was  a  long  trip,  uneventful  until  we 
came  In  sight  of  the  Capitol  Dome,  and  then 
we  got  caught  up  In  L'Enfant's  crazy  street 
plan.  As  we  skltted  from  Northeast  to 
Northwest  to  Southwest  and  Southeast,  we 
began  arguing.  The  argument  grew  In  Inten- 
sity, culminating  in  the  driver  parking  the 
car  and  departing  with  her  bags,  leaving  me 
in  sole  command. 

Rising  to  the  challenge,  I  somehow  ma- 
neuvered the  broad  and  busy  streets  of 
Washington  until  I  sighted  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel,  facing  Union  Station.  I  managed 
to  park  the  machine,  checked  in,  and  the 
following  morning  reported  for  work  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  work  force. 
That  was  In  January  1951. 
In  the  ensuing  37-plus  years,  I  tolled  as  a 
special  assistant,  founded  and  operated  Roll 
Call,  and  drove  a  succession  of  proud  auto- 
mobiles to  their  early  deaths. 

For  most  of  my  adult  life  I  have  traipsed 
the  halls  of  congress  as  a  part  of  that  great 
Institution.  While  those  marble  halls  may 
appear  cold  and  foreboding  to  some,  they 
glow  only  with  warmth  and  hospitality  In 
my  memory. 

I  will  never  forget  the  initial  sighting  of 
the  massive  Capitol  Dome  against  the  mid- 
night sky— a  sight  that  Imparted  goose  pim- 
ples of  awe  and  Inspiration  that  remained 
with  me  throughout  the  years. 

Since  1951  the  Hill  has  been  in  constant 
change.  The  old  ways  give  way  to  new  as 
Congress  grows  more  complex.  Staffs  prolif- 
erate and  new  buildings  are  erected  to  house 
them.  Issues  unluiown  In  times  past  compel 
the  attention  of  legislators  and  aides.  Paper- 
work and  the  drone  of  new  fangled  machin- 
ery crush  camaraderie  and  social  Inter- 
course. 

But  no  matter  what  trends  come  and  go, 
the  great  Dome  and  all  It  symbolizes  stands. 
Its  majesty  and  light  beaming  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  a  free  people. 

But  an  Institution  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
humans  who  comprise  its  innards.  Associat- 
ing with  these  men  and  women— from  couri- 
er to  Congressman— the  people  who  transfer 
the  symbol  Into  reality— has  been  my  great- 
est reward. 
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After  getting  to  know  and  respect  these 
dedicated  people,  after  savoring  the  unique 
ambience  of  Congressional  life,  and  mindful 
of  the  worldwide  Importance  of  the  Con- 
gressional community,  I  decided  to  establish 
a  newspaper  to  serve  that  conununity,  a 
paper  that  would  be  a  cohesive  force,  a  com- 
munity instrument,  a  complement  to  an  un- 
fairly neglected  segment  of  government. 

The  concept,  imlque  for  its  time,  was 
simple:  to  specialize  in  the  Congress,  to 
cover  the  most  Important  legislative  com- 
munity In  the  world  as  a  small  weekly  would 
cover  the  affairs,  events,  and  people  of  Its 
hometown;  to  do  It  with  originality  and 
good  humor  and  good  taste;  to  be  Informa- 
tive, enlightening  and  entertaining  and  to 
report  the  news  accurately,  fairly,  without 
prejudice,  always  bearing  In  mind  the  value 
of  people's  reputations  and  the  deepness  of 
their  sensitivities. 

The  first  issue  appeared  on  June  16,  1955. 
Tired  and  worn,  1  retired  to  the  Filibuster 
Room  of  the  old  Congressional  Hotel  for  a 
pick-me-up.  I  got  it— not  In  the  form  of  a 
Scotch  and  water— but  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  crowd. 

For  32  years  I  continued  to  edit  and  pub- 
lish Roll  Call,  meeting  each  and  every  dead- 
line, sometimes  working  around  the  clock 
for  days  at  a  time. 

But  there  were  rewards  aplenty:  honors 
from  Congressional  organizations;  recogni- 
tion from  journals  and  journalists  around 
the  country;  the  25th  anniversary  gala  at 
which  1,000  persons  came  to  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  to  celebrate  with  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill, 
comedian  Mark  Russell,  Rep.  Mo  Udall, 
Rep.  Silvio  Conte,  Minority  Leader  Bob 
Michel,  and  others;  and  most  Importantly, 
the  warm  approval  of  the  readers. 

However,  one  of  the  most  lasting  rewards 
is  the  knowledge  that  many  young  aspiring 
journalists  were  given  their  first  opportuni- 
ty at  the  trade,  and  after  being  trained,  nur- 
tured and  bellowed  at,  have  landed  jobs  on 
large  newspapers  or  are  teaching  journalism 
In  colleges  all  over  the  nation. 

In  1986,  when  it  was  obvious  Roll  Call 
could  not  continue  to  grow  without  needed 
resources,  I  sold  the  paper  to  Arthur  Levitt 
Jr.,  who  would  Infuse  the  necessary  cash, 
equipment,  and  manpower  to  expand  the 
paper  and  guide  it  Into  Its  next  progression. 
This  he  did,  and  I  agreed  to  stay  on  board 
for  one  year.  Although  I  maintained  the 
title  of  editor,  my  input  was  minimal.  I  had 
no  voice  In  the  management,  editorial  deci- 
sions, and  preparation.  I  felt  like  a  divorced 
man  on  a  honeymoon  with  his  ex-wife  and 
her  new  husband. 

But  it  was  hard  to  let  go.  When  the  year 
was  up,  I  agreed  to  write  a  weekly  column 
for  another  year. 

This  week  that  agreement  is  fulfilled,  and 
though  it's  still  hard  to  break  the  binds,  I 
find  myself  writing  my  last  column  for  Roll 
Call. 

I  wish  Arthur  and  Jim  Glassman  and  the 
good,  young  staff  they've  assembled  god- 
speed In  their  efforts  to  carry  on  the  work  I 
started,  and  I  hope  they'U  invite  me  to  their 
50th  anniversary  party. 

As  for  me,  I'll  still  traipse  the  halls  of 
Congress  in  some  capacity  In  the  future,  and 
after  I  take  a  sabbatical  from  a  half -century 
of  deadlines  there's  a  book  I  think  I  can 
write,  and  I  might  even  pop  up  in  Roll  Call 
from  time  to  time.  I'll  be  available  for  any 
paying  job  that  doesn't  call  for  operation  of 
a  computer  or  the  driving  of  a  vehicle. 

And  so,  with  the  ovations,  testimonials, 
and  awards  a  distant  memory.  I  slip  off  into 
another  sphere.  Thanks  for  your  support. 


thanks  for  your  friendship,  and  thanlis  for 
the  memories. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER  AND 
REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  for  60  minutes  today  be  vacated, 
and  that  I  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
instead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1835 

VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER  AND 
REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  today  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
be  vacated  and  that  instead  he  be  re- 
cognzied  for  5  minutes  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KosTMAYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE      200TH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
MARYLAND'S  RATIFICATION 

OF  THE  U.S.  CONSTITUTION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  a  very  special  day  in  the  history  of 
the  great  State  of  Maryland.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago  today,  Maryland  made 
a  monumental  decision.  The  delegates 
decided  whether  they  wanted  a  cen- 
tral. Federal  Government  or  a  decen- 
tralized. State  government. 

This  was  no  easy  question.  Each 
State  had  the  right  to  rule  themselves 
as  they  saw  fit.  There  was  no  Supreme 
Court  or  separation  of  powers.  There 
were  no  rights  as  we  know  them  today. 
It  woud  have  been  simple  to  ignore  the 
call  for  a  greater,  more  central  govern- 
ment because  government  was  per- 
ceived as  an  intruder,  a  usurper  of 
power  from  the  States. 

However,  these  sentiments  did  not 
live  well  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Marylanders.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
were  the  first  two  States  to  meet  to 
talk  about  interstate  problems.  In  1785 
men  from  the  two  States  went  to 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George 
Washington.  They  agreed  on  rights  to 
the  use  of  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  both  agreed  that 
either  State  should  be  able  to  use 
these  waterways. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Conference  led 
to  another  meeting  in  Aimapolis  in 
September  1786.  This  meeting  was 
very  poorly  attended  with  only  five 
State  representatives  present.  Mary- 
land did  not  send   a  representative. 


The  few  individuals  who  attended  the 
Annapolis  Convention  agreed  that  the 
government  had  to  be  changed.  The 
central  government  was  too  weak  to 
handle  the  problems  facing  the  States. 
Some  suspected  that  the  government 
could  not  defend  the  country  in  the 
face  of  a  war. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia and  all  13  States  attended. 
The  Philadelphia  Convention  lasted 
for  4  months  and  during  this  time  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  written.  It  cre- 
ated a  strong  central  government. 

The  Maryland  vote  on  the  Constitu- 
tion took  place  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Annapolis  in  April  1788.  Most  Mary- 
landers  wanted  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment thereby  approving  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  vote  of  63  to  11  on  April 
28,  1788.  It  is  on  this  memorable  day 
that  I  would  like  to  commemorate 
those  Marylanders  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  to  make  Maryland's  bi- 
centennial of  the  ratification  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  such  a  success. 

They  include:  Dr.  Edward  C.  Papen- 
ftise.  Maryland  State  Archivist,  Dr. 
Gregory  Stiverson,  director,  Maryland 
Office  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution,  The  Honorable  Louis  L. 
Goldstein,  Maryland  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  Mrs.  George  Hughes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney  Calver,  Colonel 
Harry  E.  Hasslinger.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Steen,  Ms.  Jane  McWilliams. 
Mrs.  Barbara  Holzapfel,  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Sledge,  Dr.  Naomi  Collins,  Mr. 
James  Adomanis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Williams, 
Mr.  John  Driggs,  and  Mary  Ann  Kirk. 
The  Honorable  Beverly  Byron. 
Stenny  Hoyer.  Tom  McMillen  and 
Senator  Paul  Sarbanes  joined  me  in 
honoring  these  people  today  and  pre- 
senting Dr.  Papenfuse  with  the  first 
flag  flown  over  the  Capitol  this  morn- 
ing in  recognition  of  this  memorable 

OCCELSiOQ* 

Thank  you  all  for  the  work  you  have 
done  and  the  time  and  effort  you  have 
given  to  your  State. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas   [Mr.   Pickle)   Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  my  partici- 
pation in  the  dedication  of  the  Wilbur  Ctohen 
Federal  Building  and  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House  honoring  my  friend  and  constituent, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  I  was  absent  when 
the  House  voted  earlief  this  afternoon  on  a 
motion  to  adjourn  and  on  the  Broomfield 
amendment  to  H.R.  4264,  which  dealt  with  nu- 
clear testing. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  on  the  motion  to  adjourn  and  "aye"  on 
the  Broomfield  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Record  indicate  those 
votes. 
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IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE 
Th4  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  preyious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemain  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert]  is 
recogpized  for  5  minutes. 

HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 

xt  2  weeks  Congress  will  author- 

sjending  close  to  $300  billion  for 

year  1989  defense  spending— an 

portion  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

strongly  committed  to  adequate 

lecessary   defense   spending   for 

security  of  our  country  and  believe 

is  no  singular  more  important 

that  a  government  has 

citizens.   But  this  should  not 
efforts  to  rid  waste  within  the 

Department.  In  fact,  because 

very  size,  and  potential  for  waste 

.  as  savings,  the  Defense  Depart- 

should  bear  considerable  scruti- 

this  regard. 

constantly    hear    examples    of 

practices  in  defense  spending, 

the  media  cite  expensive  screw- 

1,  wrenches  and  toilet  seats.  But 

mismanagement  also  af- 

,  peoples  lives,  and  that  is  what 

happened  to  a  smsdl  manufactur- 

csmpany  in  my  congressional  dls- 

The  Barber-Greene  Co.  in  De 

IL  has  struggled  hard  to  com- 

in   procuring   defense   contracts 

has    worked   long    and    hard    to 

quality  products  for  use  by 

nilitary  and  others.  Because  of 

hard    work,    and    much    pencil 

_.  last  year  they  won  a  con- 

of  "more    than    $1    million    to 
trenchers  for  the  Army.  To 
i  mall  company  and  its  employees, 
'  vas  a  very  important  contract. 

,  the  story  did  not  end  so 
The  Defense  Logistics 
,  the  Defense  Agency  responsi- 
[or  administering  military  con- 
1.  neglected  to  dot  the  necessary 
cross  the  appropriate  t's  during 
!  olicitation  process.  Consequently, 
the  contract  had  already  been 
awarded,  and  after  the  Barber-Greene 
Co.  1  tegan  forward  preparation  for  the 
delivery  of  the  contract,  they  were 
sumi  narily  notified  by  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistis  Agency  that  the  contract  was 
void  because  of  a  clerical  error  and 
that  the  contract  would  be  rebid. 

In  essence,  because  a  clerk  at  the 
E>ef<nse  Logistics  Agency  made  an 
erro-  tn  the  handling  of  the  paper- 
worl.  on  this  solicitation,  and  supervi- 
sors failed  to  detect  that  mistake,  this 
com  )any  had  their  bid  made  public 
and  lost  the  contract  in  the  rebid.  You 
say  that  was  poor  luck  for  an 

company   that   was   the 

_  of  bureaucratic  bimgling— and 

would  be  an  understatement.  But 

much    more    than   that.    Every 

taxpayer  will  pay  for  this 

because  the  military  must  re- 

the  company  in  my  congres- 

sionM   district   for   the   expenses   in- 
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volved  in  the  bidding  process— and 
they  should. 

But  I  ask  who's  minding  the  store. 
How  often  do  we  spend  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  bureaucratic  mismanage- 
ment—and who  pays  the  price  when 
the  job  doesn't  get  done  properly.  In 
this  instance,  it  was  not  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  or  its  employees.  The 
victims  were  a  small  company  in  Illi- 
nois and  the  American  taxpayer.  And 
this  is  my  point,  we  cannot  allow  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  or  inactions. 
If  private  business  operated  like  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency,  and  un- 
doubtedly other  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Goverrunent,  they  could  not  survive 
as  a  going  business  enterprise. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  the  American 
taxpayer  demanded  accountability  of 
those  Federal  agencies  that  have  been 
entrusted  to  spend  their  hard  earned 
dollars.  Because  of  its  very  size,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  place  to  start  than 
within  the  enormous  bureaucracy  that 
surrounds  the  Depsu-tment  of  Defense. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rahall]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  day 
I  missed  several  votes  due  to  a  long-standing 
commitment  in  Logan,  WV.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  rule, 
"no"  on  the  motion  to  adjourn,  "no"  on  the 
Dickinson  amendment,  "yea"  on  the  Brown 
amendment,  and  "yea"  on  the  Broomfield 
amendment. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
on  April  27,  1988,  due  to  a  previously  sched- 
uled commitment  in  Welch.  WV.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows:  On  roll 
No.  68,  "yea";  on  roll  No.  69.  "aye";  on  roll 
No.  70,  "aye";  on  roll  No.  71  "aye";  on  roll 
No.  72,  "yea"and  on  roll  No.  73,  "yea."  I  also 
strongly  support  the  emergency  mandatory 
veterans  supplemental  appropriations  ap- 
proved by  voice  vote. 


THE  LOONEY  LEFT,  THE  MA- 
CHINE WHICH  CONTROLS  THE 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND  AMERICAS  SURVIV- 
AL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich! 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  speak  this  evening  on  the 
looney  left  machine  Which  controls 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
America's  survival. 

The  Record  of  today's  debates  and 
votes  should  be  instructive  to  every 
American.  Today  offered  proof  that  a 
Democratic    machine    runs    the    U.S. 


House  of  Representatives.  That  ma- 
chine caters  to  and  is  dominated  by  its 
looney  left,  and  it  is  willing  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  House  on  a  daily  basis 
to  ensure  that  it  sets  the  agenda,  it  de- 
cides what  issues  can  be  voted  on  and 
under  what  circumstance  each  vote 
will  occur. 

In  domestic  policy  the  Democratic 
machine  dominates  the  House  on 
behalf  of  big  labor.  As  one  senior  AFL- 
CIO  official  said  in  Time  magazine 
last  year,  "We,"  meaning  the  APL- 
CIO,  "own  the  House,  we  own  the 
committees,  we  own  the  schedule." 

That  explains  much  domestic  legisla- 
tion, but  in  foreign  policy  and  defense 
policy  matters,  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine runs  the  House  on  behalf  of  a 
looney  left.  That  looney  left  domi- 
nates the  Democratic  caucus.  The 
looney  left  intimidates  and  frightens 
the  senior  Democrats  and  the  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  chairmen  by 
threatening  to  strip  them  of  their 
chairmanships  if  they  vote  against  the 
looney  left  on  foreign  and  defense 
matters. 

Why  do  I  refer  to  the  Democratic 
machine  and  the  looney  left?  Let  me 
speak  first  to  the  machine. 

Consider  today's  schedule.  The  ma- 
chine wrote  a  complicated  defense  au- 
thorization rule  that  allowed  240 
minor  and  major  amendments,  but 
managed  to  not  find  time  to  allow  the 
House  to  vote  on  drug  policy,  to  vote 
on  using  the  military  to  stop  drug 
dealers  at  the  border,  to  allow  us  to 
make  sure  that  our  southern  border 
did  not  have  Colombian  and  Cuban 
and  other  drugs  and  drug  dealers 
coming  into  the  United  States.  The 
report  was  not  even  printed  this  morn- 
ing, and  yet  Members  were  expected  to 
vote  without  seeing  the  report  because 
the  machine  had  decided. 

The  rule  provides  for  pathetically 
short  debate  time  on  key  issues  includ- 
ing such  major  issues  as  control  of 
space  and  nuclear  weapons  because 
the  left  did  not  want  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  a  long,  drawn-out  debate. 
The  amendments  were  arranged  in  the 
order  desired  by  the  left  and  against 
Republican  objectives  in  order  that 
the  left  could  dominate. 

This  rule  centralizes  power  so  much 
in  the  machine  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  admitted  a  little  while 
ago  he  controls  everything  to  be 
scheduled  on  his  own,  and  while  he 
may  consult  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, the  ranking  Republican  has  no 
power,  no  ability  to  veto.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  is  king  of  the  schedule  for  as 
long  as  this  bill  is  on  the  floor.  So  we 
do  have  a  machine  dominating  the 
House,  a  Democratic  machine. 

Why  do  I  say  a  looney  left  on  for- 
eign policy?  Let  me  for  a  second 
remind  Members  that  the  term 
"looney  left"  was  developed  by  Marga- 
ret  Thatcher   and   the   Conservative 


Party  in  Britain  to  describe  people 
whose  views  were  so  weird,  so  far  out 
of  touch  with  reality,  so  unusual  that 
no  other  term  was  good  enough. 

I  would  suggest  if  my  colleagues  look 
at  the  Dukakis  and  Jackson  and  the 
left  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  House  that  Dukakis  may  well  be 
the  Neal  Kinnock  of  American  poll- 
tics,  that  the  British  Labor  Party,  the 
German  Socialist  Party,  and  the 
American  Democratic  Party  are  be- 
coming remarkably  alike  in  the  degree 
to  which  their  looney  leftwing  domi- 
nates them. 

Look  at  today's  debate  and  my  col- 
leagues will  see  a  looney  left  leap  out 
at  them.  On  space,  the  looney  left 
voted  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  have  sat- 
ellites which  can  target  American  war- 
ships, which  can  tell  cruise  missiles 
where  they  can  kill  American  sailors, 
and  the  looney  left  voted  not  to  pro- 
tect our  sailors.  These  same  leftwing 
politicians  will  show  up  on  the  House 
floor  blaming  the  Navy  the  moment  a 
catastrophe  occurs,  as  some  of  them 
did  when  the  Stark  was  hit  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  by  Exocet  missiles.  Suddenly 
they  will  forget  their  votes  and  they 
will  come  down  here  and  ask  why 
America  was  not  stronger. 

Yet  today,  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween protecting  our  sailors  or  pro- 
tecting Russian  satellites,  they  voted 
against  protecting  the  American  sail- 
ors and  in  favor  of  protecting  Russian 
satellites. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  the  looney 
left  offered  an  amendment  so  badly 
drawn  on  testing  nuclear  warheads 
that  it  kills  Midgetman  missiles.  It  is 
literaUy  impossible  with  the  amend- 
ment we  just  adopted  to  build  the 
Midgetman  missile  and  test  it. 

D  1850 

Now  some  of  those  in  the  looney  left 
jumped  up  and  said.  "Oh.  we  don't 
need  to  test  the  Midgetman  warhead." 
Yet  30  minutes  earlier  the  very  same 
kind  of  looney  left  politicians  said  the 
Russians  do  not  have  an  acceptable 
antisatellite  system  because  they  have 
not  tested  it  in  6  years. 

Well,  they  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
If  they  could  vote  against  our  doing 
anything  about  the  Soviet  antisatellite 
system  because  their  defense  was. 
since  it  had  not  been  tested,  it  was  not 
valid,  how  could  they  turn  right 
around  and  say.  "Ah.  but  we  Ameri- 
cans don't  need  to  test  because  we 
don't  need  to  make  sure  it  is  working." 


MILLER  BREWING  CO.:  10  YEARS 
IN  EDEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Neal]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  200 
years  ago,  when  Col.  William  Byrd  of  Virginia 


led  a  party  surveying  the  Virginia-North  Caroli- 
na State  line,  he  noted  in  his  diary  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  a  place  that  later  became 
Rockingham  County.  NC.  Byrd  called  it  "the 
Land  of  Eden,"  a  veritable  land  of  milk  and 
honey. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Miller  Brewing  Co.  of 
Milwaukee  came  South  to  this  same  place, 
opened  a  brewery  near  Eden,  NC,  on  that 
very  State  line,  and  began  making  some  of 
the  world's  finest  beer. 

I  suspect  that  Colonel  Byrd  would  have 
much  preferred  Miller  beer  to  milk  and  honey. 
One  can  even  imagine  the  colonel  and  his 
fellow  sun/eyors  arguing  across  the  newly 
drawn  State  line,  with  the  Tar  Heels  shouting 
"Tastes  great!"  and  the  Virginians  retorting 
with  "Less  filling!" 

In  any  event.  Miller  Brewing  Co.  and  the 
people  of  Eden  and  Rockingham  County  next 
week  obsen/e  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Eden  brewery's  opening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miller  Brewing  and  Eden  have 
been  good  for  each  other.  The  brewery  has 
been  a  great  boost  to  our  area's  economy.  It 
brews,  packages,  and  ships  eight  brands  of 
beer  for  the  mid-Atlantic  States.  It  employs 
1,100  people,  produces  8.2  million  ban-els  of 
beer— 31  gallons  per  ban-el— annually,  and  in 
1986  had  a  local  economic  impact  of  $325.5 
milton. 

In  1979,  Miller  also  opened  a  can-manufac- 
turing plant  in  Reidsville,  15  miles  south  of  the 
Eden  brewery,  which  now  produces  750  mil- 
lion cans  and  1  billion  lids  each  year. 

In  economk:  terms,  you  might  say  our  part 
of  North  Carolina  has  gotten  eveything  it 
wanted  in  a  beer  company— and  more. 

Miller  Brewing  also  has  been  a  superb  cor- 
porate citizen.  Through  its  parent  company, 
Philip  Moms,  Miller  has  contributed  generously 
to  organizations  including  the  Eden  YMCA, 
Morehead  Hospital,  Rockingham  County 
Public  Library,  Rockingham  County  Arts  Coun- 
cil, Children's  Theatre  of  Eden,  and  Eden 
United  Way. 

Miller  also  provides  entertainment  to  the 
people  of  Rockingham  and  adjoining  counties 
through  it  sponsorship  of  events  such  as  the 
Heritage  Festival,  Greensboro  Symphony  In- 
School  Program,  Jaycee's  Fourth  of  July  Cele- 
bration, and  Miller  500  Classic. 

In  addition,  Miller  employees  serve  on  the 
boards  of  numerous  civic  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations in  the  area,  including  the  United 
Way,  Eden  YMCA,  Salvation  Army,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Rockinghgam  Community  Col- 
lege, Morehead  Hospital,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Eden  Library,  and  the  Rockingham  County 
Council  on  Mental  Retardation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Miller  Brewing  has  become 
quickly  and  faithfully  involved  in  the  life  of  the 
Eden-Rockingham  County  community.  I'm  told 
that  this  commitment  to  good  corporate  citi- 
zenship is  also  fulfilled  by  Miller  plants  in  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miller  Brewing  was  founded  by  Frederic 
Miller,  a  Gemnan  immigrant,  in  Milwaukee  in 
1855.  Now  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Philip 
Moms,  Miller  is  the  second  largest  brewer  in 
the  worid  and  makes  the  No.  2  and  No.  3 
best-selling  brands.  Nationally,  the  company 
employs  10.000  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  North  Carolina  has  been  proud 
to  become  a  part  of  ttie  great  history  of  Miller 
Brewing  over  the  past  decade.  We  k>ok  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  Milwaukee-style 
brewing  in  the  "Land  of  Eden." 


THE     FEDERAL     SAVINGS      AND 
LOAN     INSURANCE     CORPORA- 
TION   AND    THE   SAVINGS   AND 
LOAN  INDUSTRY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  to 
the  well  of  the  House  today  to  again 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation,  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  the  thrift  industry 
and  the  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  FSLIC. 

It  has  been  approximately  1  year 
since  I  spoke  at  length  on  this  issue 
and,  unfortunately,  the  precarious 
state  of  the  FSLIC  and  the  thrift  in- 
dustry has  worsened  greatly.  The  state 
of  the  thrift  industry  and  the  FSLIC 
is.  and  should  continue  to  be,  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  American  taxpay- 
ers. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  there  is 
no  justification  for  S&L  depositors  to 
be  concerned  about  the  stability  or 
access  to  individual  accbimts  in  local 
FSLIC  insured  thrift  institutions  at 
least  up  to  the  statutory  limit  of 
$100,000.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  guarantees  those  de- 
posits and  will  be  available  to  them  in 
any  circumstance.  The  Congress  reaf- 
firmed this  backing  in  sense-of-Con- 
gress  language  incorporated  in  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act 
passed  last  year. 

This  is  a  problem  which  affects  an 
industry  rather  than  one  that  jeopard- 
izes the  existence  or  future  of  individ- 
ual savings  accounts. 

But  before  I  continue.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  look 
at  how  we  arrived  at  where  we  are 
today. 

Savings  and  loan  institutions  were 
formally  designated  by  the  Congress 
during  the  1930's  to  be  special  lenders 
for  housing.  S&L's  were  to  be  support- 
ed by  various  Federal  agencies  and 
programs,  and  were  specifically  in- 
tended to  provide  long-term,  fixed-rate 
home  mortgages  while,  at  the  same 
time,  taking  in  deposits  on  a  short- 
term  basis. 

The  savings  and  loan  scheme  worked 
quite  well  up  through  the  late  1970's. 
In  the  view  of  many,  we  had  a  sound 
credit  system  founded  on  regulated  de- 
posit interest  rates  and  a  regulatory 
structure  that  restricted  competition. 
On  the  surface,  the  system  worked 
well  because  institutions  took  in  de- 
posits at  a  lower  rate  than  the  rate  at 
which  they  were  lending. 
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H(  iwever,  many  experts  believe,  and 
wjuld  agree,  that  this  was  a  sure 

for  failure  in  the  long  term, 
what   happened?  Well,   during  the 
1980's    Federal    regulators    re- 
.,_  the  interest  rate  ceilings  on  de- 
s  and  the  result  was  an  increase 
;ompetition    between    S&L's.    At 
la  facie  value,  an  increase  in  com- 
ion  sounds  like  a  healthy  practice, 
the  deregulation  of  interest  rates 
a  policy  which  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous negative  impact  on  the  S&L 
-_„.-„•  In  1981  and  1982,  hundreds 
3&L's  failed.  The  industry's  overall 

losses  for  that  2-year  period 

approximately  $9  billion.  Its  real 

were  undoubtedly  much  higher. 

Federal     regiilators     gradually 

out  interest  rate  ceilings,  some 

,„„  institutions  took  advantage  of 

phase  out  and  began  to  actively 

._  for  deposits  by  offering  high 

yieljls  for  interest  on  deposits.  Deposi- 

have  not  always  looked  for  the  in- 

ion  that  is  the  most  sound  but,  as 

as  it  is  federally  insured,  they 

the  one  which  pays  the  highest 

,.  rate.  All  too  often,  the  institu- 

that   pay  the   highest   interest 

are    not    the    most    competent. 

many  S&L's  used  these 

deposits  to  begin  lending  in  a 

aggressive  manner. 

there  were  many  lenders  now 
looking  for  business,  many  S&L's  seri- 
^  relaxed  their  loan  policies.  The 
It  was  risky  lending  and,  inevita- 
borrowers   who   were   unable   to 
their  loans, 
iicreased       competition       between 
s,  banks,  and  credit  unions  has 
prolvided  consumers  with  a  number  of 
insfitutions  from  which  to  apply  for  a 
or  deposit  their  savings.  Eventu- 
the    supply    of    deposits    out- 
stripped loan  demand,  and  savings  in- 
stil iitions  turned  to  other  sources  of 
income  in  order  to  stay  alive. 

's  have  turned  to  direct  invest- 
in  an  attempt  to  return  to  prof- 
ita^Uity.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
have  backfired.  This  has 
coiiipounded  the  problems  for  S&L's. 
jrmore,    many    of    the    invest- 
were  made  in  areas  such  as  com- 
mercial real  estate  and  in  areas  de- 
pei  ident  on  the  energy  and  agricultur- 
^eas  of  the  economy.  When  the 
went  sour  in  these  areas,  the 
re^t  was  even  greater  losses  for  the 
ti3if t  industry. 

.„  problems  that  have  confronted 

thrift  industry  have  taken  a  heavy 

on  the  FSLIC.  As  the  FSLIC  has 

trifed  to  deal  with  the  failures  of  sav- 

and  loans,  its  own  financial  condi- 

had  deteriorated. 

LAST  YEAR'S  SPECIAL  ORDER 

yeau-  ago  at  this  time,  I  reported 
the  thrift  industry  was  in  poor 
cohdition.  I  also  reported  that  of  the 
thrift  institutions  in  the  United 
._j.  1,043  or  32  percent,  almost  one- 
tt^d,  were  either  insolvent  or  in  a 
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weak  and  inadequate  capital  position. 
The  average  return  on  the  assets  of 
these  institutions  was  a  negative  0.16 
percent. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  problem  and  that 
140  of  the  GAAP  insolvent  and  under- 
capitalized institutions  were  in  Texas, 
60  were  in  California,  45  in  Florida,  49 
in  Louisiana,  and  25  in  Oklahoma. 
Moreover,  I  discussed  actions  which 
were  underway  at  that  time  to  deal 
with  the  FSLIC  issue,  specifically,  the 
recapitalization  plan  and  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  it  is  inadequate.  Finally. 
I  outlined  my  proposal  for  bailirut  out 
the  troubled  thrift  industry  and  the 
FSLIC. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  ACTION  TAKEN  LAST  YEAR  BY  THE 
CONGRESS 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Congress  passed  H.R.  27,  the  Com- 
petitive Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987 
[CEBA].  Included  in  this  legislation 
was  a  plan  to  recapitalize  the  FSLIC. 
The  final  outcome  of  the  proposal  was 
a  variant  of  a  proposal  developed  by 
the  administration. 

The  recapitalization  plan  as  passed 
under  H.R.  27  uses  funds  which  are  al- 
ready available  in  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  of  which  the 
FSLIC  is  a  part,  to  support  borrowing 
for  the  insurance  fund.  The  funds  are 
being  raised  by  a  financing  corpora- 
tion that  issues  debt  instruments, 
called  FICO  bonds,  in  the  private  mar- 
kets. The  borrowings  will  be  repaid  in 
the  far  distant  future  from  the  returns 
on  zero  coupon  bonds  purchased  with 
funds  supplied  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System.  The  annual  inter- 
est costs  will  be  met  by  the  FSLIC.  Ef- 
fectively, the  recapitali7.ation  plan 
would  raise  approximately  $10.8  bil- 
lion, with  no  more  than  $3.75  billion 
sold  aimually. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  believe 
that  the  recapitalization  plan  is  flawed 
in  many  respects.  If  anything,  all  it 
has  done  is  buy  us  some  time  in  the 
short  term  for  resolving  the  problems 
with  the  S&L  industry;  but.  this  is 
very  expensive  time.  In  the  long  term, 
however,  it  has  not  helped  the  prob- 
lem but.  rather,  exacerbated  it.  Essen- 
tially, we  have  transferred  this  prob- 
lem to  the  next  Congress  and  adminis- 
tration. 

To  begin  with,  the  plan  effectively 
mortgages  the  future  of  the  FSLIC  be- 
cause the  bond  interest  will  be  paid 
from  future  FSLIC  premiums.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bonds  being  sold  by  the  fi- 
nancing corporation  to  raise  equity  for 
the  FSLIC  are  sold  at  a  higher  rate 
than  U.S.  Treasury  bonds.  Early  this 
month,  FICO  bonds  were  selling  at  104 
basis  points— more  than  1  full  percent- 
age point— over  30-year  Treasury 
bonds.  This  means  that  FSLIC's 
burden  of  paying  the  interest  on  FICO 
bonds  will  be  great.  If  high  spreads 
over  treasuries  continue,  this  spread 


could  add  approximately  $1  billion  to 
the  cost  of  the  plan. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  sale  of 
FICO  bonds  may  not  be  a  roaring  suc- 
cess. Already,  many  investors  are  wary 
about  buying  these  bonds  because 
they  question  FSLIC's  ability  to  stand 
behind  them. 

The  recapitalization  plan  also  places 
an  unnecessary  strain  on  all  savings 
institutions  in  trying  to  meet  the  in- 
creased assessments  for  their  deposit 
insurance.  A  recent  study  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  estimated 
that  FSLIC-insured  institutions  pay  a 
20-  to  40-basis-point  premium  over 
FDIC-insured  banking  institutions  to 
retain  and  attract  deposits.  While  the 
exact  magnitude  of  the  rate  premium 
is  not  known,  it  definitely  harms 
thrifts  in  trying  to  raise  the  new 
equity  capital  that  so  many  of  them 
need  so  badly. 

Furthermore,  the  recapitalization 
plan  does  not  generate  enough  cash 
resources  to  keep  up  with  the  amount 
of  losses  currently  occurring  within 
the  industry.  FSLIC's  losses  are  ap- 
proximately $8  billion  annually  which 
is  $2  to  $3  billion  more  per  year  than 
the  plan  will  generate  to  dispose  of 
ailing  institutions. 

Finally,  if  one  looks  at  the  current 
state  of  the  thrift  industry,  one  would 
find  that  the  recapitalization  plan  is 
clearly  inadequate.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  resolution  cost  of  disposing  of  all 
of  the  insolvent  thrifts  is  between  $50 
to  $60  billion.  As  you  can  see.  this 
amount  goes  far  beyond  what  is  pro- 
vided by  the  recapitalization  plan.  The 
plan  only  provides  20  percent  or  so  of 
the  total  amount  needed  to  solve  the 
problem.  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
American  taxpayer  ultimately  will 
have  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  closing 
these  institutions— a  cost  which  will 
continue  to  grow  unless  we  substan- 
tively address  this  issue  now. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  TODAY? 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  should  look  at  where  we  are 
today.  I  would  propose  that  the  prob- 
lem is,  unfortunately,  one  which  is 
growing  like  a  cancer.  Regrettably,  the 
situation  has  not  improved  since  Con- 
gress dealt  with  it  last  year  in  CEBA. 

To  this  date,  the  1987  annual  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  of  the  FSLIC  has  not  been  re- 
leased. It  is  my  understanding,  howev- 
er, that  the  figures  on  the  FSLIC  are 
not  going  to  be  positive. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Government  sources 
claim  that  the  GAO  report  may  show 
that  FSLIC's  liabilities  are  as  much  as 
$13  billion  more  than  its  assets  at  the 
end  of  1987.  The  Post  article  also 
notes  that  this  figure  is  more  than 
double  the  deficit  of  $6.3  billion  that 
the  insurance  fund  had  at  the  end  of 


1986.  so  that  its  deficit  has  doubled  in 
just  1  year. 

To  further  illustrate  the  current 
state  of  the  FSLIC  as  of  September  30. 

1987.  FSLIC's  accumulated  insolvency 
losses  were  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately $52  billion.  According  to  one 
recognized  financial  consulting  firm 
this  is  equal  to  the  regulatory  net 
worth  of  the  entire  thrift  industry, 
and  is  more  than  double  the  industry's 
tangible  net  worth.  Furthermore,  ex- 
perts now  believe  that  the  $52  billion 
may  be  a  bit  conservative,  and  that  a 
more  accurate  figure  may  be  around 
$60  billion. 

CURRENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  THRIFT  INDUSTRY 

The  thrift  industry  also  is  in  poor 
shape.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  recently  released  the  1987 
fourth  quarter  figures  for  the  thrift 
industry,  and  reported  that  the  indus- 
try had  a  record  loss  of  $6.8  billion  for 
the  year  1987  as  compared  with  earn- 
ings of  $132  million  in  1986. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1987,  the 
profitable  two-thirds  of  the  industry 
earned  $1.3  billion,  while  the  overall 
industry  lost  $3.2  billion;  345  thrifts 
that  were  regulatory  insolvent  at  the 
end  of  1987  had  losses  of  $3.2  billion 
with  total  losses  for  1987  of  $9.5  bU- 
lion.  Finally,  the  Bank  Board's  report 
shows  that  total  losses  in  1987  caused 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  indus- 
try's retained  earnings,  producing  a 
decline  in  its  aggregate  capital/assets 
ratio  from  4.51  percent  at  the  end  of 

1986.  to  4.12  percent  at  the  end  of 

1987.  the  lowest  since  1984. 
Overall,  it  is  apparent  that  many 

thrifts  are  still  trying  to  make  up  for 
losses  they  incurred  during  the  early 
1980's.  For  the  most  part,  one  could 
categorized  sick  thrifts  into  four  types 
of  institutions:  First,  interest-rate  in- 
solvent thrifts  from  the  early  1980's, 
of  which  there  are  still  a  few;  second, 
poorly  managed  institutions  that  got 
into  trouble  in  the  early  1980's  and 
have  made  their  problems  worse  due 
to  a  variety  of  problems  relating  to 
mismanagement;  third,  adequately 
managed  thrifts  that  are  victims  of 
local  economic  conditions,  particularly 
in  economically  depressed  agriculture 
and  energy  belt  regions;  and  fourth, 
thrifts  that  have  grown  wildly  since 
the  early  1980's  while  practicing  mar- 
ginal if  not  criminal  lending  practices. 

While  many  institutions  are  making 
some  progress,  there  are  equally  as 
many,  if  not  more,  that  have  never  re- 
covered from  the  losses  of  the  early 
1980's.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  ef- 
forts of  S&L's  are  further  hampered 
due  to  the  increased  assessments  they 
must  now  pay  for  deposit  insurance. 

As  we  continue  to  allow  these  insol- 
vent thrifts  to  operate,  the  problem 
continues  to  grow.  Many  insolvent 
thrifts  are  not  closed  because  the 
FSLIC  simply  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  allow  them  to  fail.  In  a 
sense,  FSLIC's  hands  are  tied  by  bu- 


reaucratic constraints  in  that  it  can 
only  resolve  these  problems  at  the  rate 
of  $5  billion  per  year  as  provided  by 
the  recapitalization  plan  enacted  last 
year.  This  amount  is  far  lower  than 
the  annual  rate  at  which  losses  are  oc- 
curring, and  the  result  is  that  insol- 
vent thrifts  continue  to  operate  at  a 
loss  while  slipping  further  into  the 
hole. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  THRIFT  INDUSTRY 

The  future  of  the  thrift  industry 
relies,  to  a  Isu-ge  extent,  on  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  economy.  Presently,  the  over- 
all economy  of  the  United  States  is 
not  in  recession,  and  yet  a  large  part 
of  the  thrift  industry  Is  in  a  very  weak 
condition.  A  recession  would  most  as- 
suredly have  a  severe  negative  impact 
on  S&L's.  One  only  has  to  look  at  the 
situation  in  Texas  and  apply  that  sce- 
nario nationally  to  understand  the 
ramifications  which  could  result  if  the 
national  economy  went  into  recession. 

The  future  of  the  thrift  industry 
also  will  depend  on  the  industry's  abil- 
ity to  adapt  to  chsuiges  in  a  market- 
place driven  by  revolutionary  changes 
in  financial  and  electronic  technology. 
Some  financial  experts  believe  that 
the  thrift  industry  is  slowly  being 
driven  out  of  its  original  business,  in- 
termediating the  deposits  of  savers 
Into  home  mortgages,  by  structural 
changes  in  the  financial  markets  that 
are.  at  the  same  time,  beneficial  to 
both  savers  and  home  buyers. 

THE  NEED  TO  ACT  NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  wish  to 
sound  overly  pessimistic  or  paint  a 
stark  picture  of  impending  doom.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  must  recognize 
the  problems  confronting  the  FSLIC 
and,  therefore,  the  American  taxpay- 
er. The  situation  is  continuing  to 
worsen,  and  yet  we  in  the  Congress  are 
not  addressing  the  problem.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  the  recapitalization 
plan  passed  last  year  fails  to  address 
the  thrift  crisis,  and  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  the  3-year  recapi- 
talization plan  is  over  before  we  wres- 
tle with  this  issue. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the 
S&L's  in  the  thrift  industry  are  in 
trouble.  Of  the  345  RAP  insolvent 
thrifts  in  the  United  States,  149  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Southwest.  However, 
some  experts  estimate  that  there  are 
approximately  700  to  800  institutions 
that  are  going  to  need  assistance. 

With  this  many  insolvent  thrifts  cur- 
rently in  operation,  one  may  wonder 
how  they  manage  to  raise  cash  in 
order  to  operate  and  pay  interest  on 
deposits. 

Basically,  many  of  these  brain  dead 
thrifts  continue  to  operate  by  not 
making  investments  or  loans,  but  only 
by  taking  in  deposits  and  paying  the 
interest  on  them.  This  game  goes  as 
follows:  A  thrift  offers  a  high  interest 
yield  to  attract  deposits  and,  for  the 
most  part,  uses  the  fresh  deposits  it 
raises  to  pay  for  overhead  costs  and  in- 


terest on  deposits.  The  problem  with 
this  practice  is  that  the  longer  these 
brain  dead  thrifts  continue  to  play 
this  "Ponzl"  scheme,  the  more  nega- 
tive their  net  worth  becomes,  and  the 
closer  they  get  to  Impending  doom. 

Also,  because  many  insolvent  thrifts 
have  literally  nothing  to  lose,  they 
continue  to  make  risky  investments 
Euid  loans  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
profit.  Why  do  they  have  nothing  to 
lose?  These  thrifts  have  nothing  to 
lose  because  they  are  already  insol- 
vent, and  they  realize  that  the  FSLIC 
will  cover  any  losses  they  are  unable 
to  pay.  Many  have  termed  this  game: 
"Heads  I  Win,  Tails  FSLIC  Loses." 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer 
thrifts  are  allowed  to  engage  in  these 
unsound  practices,  the  deeper  they 
sink  into  debt.  This  will,  obviously, 
make  the  ultimate  losses  upon  liquida- 
tion even  greater. 

We  must  address  this  issue  now.  As 
the  situation  currently  stands,  the 
problem  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  $8 
billion  a  year  before  taking  into  ac- 
count what  FSLIC  spends  to  reduce 
the  problem. 

While  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  adminis- 
tration has  any  desire  of  addressing 
this  issue  during  this  legislative  ses- 
sion, I  believe  it  would  be  negligent  on 
our  part  to  not  act  at  this  time.  Noah 
didn't  wait  for  rain  to  build  the  ark, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  wait  for 
a  crisis  before  taking  substantive 
action  to  correct  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  thrift  industry. 

I  also  believe  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  FSLIC  are  beyond  the  realm  of 
being  contained  by  the  political  proc- 
ess. This  is  evidenced  if  one  takes  into 
account  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  After  succumbing  to 
political  pressure  from  the  S&L  indus- 
try, the  Congress  passed  an  inad- 
equate recapitalization  plan.  Also,  the 
Congress  has  resisted  proposals  to  use 
government  fimds  which  could  add  to 
the  budget  deficit.  I  fear  this  pattern 
of  action  will  continue  into  the  future 
and  undoubtedly  will  influence  any 
future  funding  decisions. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  must  all 
face  the  reality  that  the  S&L  industry 
is  not  going  to  accept,  nor  can  it 
afford,  to  pay  another  increase  in  its 
deposit  insurance  assessment.  Both 
strong  and  weak  S&L's  are  concerned 
with  having  to  pay  an  additional  in- 
crease in  their  insurance  assessment 
on  deposits.  Healthy  institutions  feel 
they  should  not  have  to  pay  amounts 
supplemental  to  their  regular  insur- 
ance premiums  to  finance  the  FSLIC's 
resolution  of  problem  institutions.  In 
addition,  large  insurance  premiums 
could  very  well  tip  weak  institutions 
into  the  "failed"  category. 

Moreover,  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  enact 
interest  rate  ceilings  is  not  an  option 
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of  the  political  power  of  our 

s  depositors.  We  also  must  face 

reality  that  the  next  dollar  lost 

be  the  taxpayers.  The  extent  to 

which  the  PSLIC  will  need  taxpayer 

^ance  depends  directly  on  when 

low  the  Congress  acts  to  help  the 

-J.  Politics  aside,  we  must  begin  to 

dealjwith  this  issue  realistically. 

WHAT  CAM  BE  DONE? 

know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 

on    Banking,    Finance,    and 

Affairs  will  soon  consider  legis- 

to  expand  banks'  powers.  Be- 

of  the  urgency  to  draw  attention 

i  issue.  I  hope  to  offer  an  amend- 

,  to  this  legislation  which  would 

,e  a  bipartisan,  bicameral,  congres- 

task  force  to  study  the  current 

of  the  thrift  industry  and 

««LIC,  and  to  make  recommenda- 

for  resolving  FSLIC's  heavy  case 

while,  at  the  same  time,  adding 

to    our    Federal    insurance 
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Mr.    Speaker,    I    believe 

any  proposal  to  resolve  the  prob- 
with  FSIilC  must  take  into  ac- 
a  number  of  factors  including 
ollowlng  points: 
,  the  FSLIC  is  bankrupt. 
.„.    the    recapitalization    plan 
last  year  will  not  work  effec- 
tively  because   it  will   not   raise   the 
needed  to  cover  FSLIC's  accu- 
insolvency  loss  of  at  least  $52 
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.,   an  outright  merger  of  the 
with  the  FDIC  is  not  desirable 
his   time   for   three    reasons.   To 
.  with,  the  PDIC's  excess  reserves 
the  funds  to  be  raised  under  the 
pitalization  plan,  are  substantially 
than  FSLIC's  present  and  future 
Also,  a  merger  will  not  ad- 
FSLIC's  most  serious  problem, 
is  disposing  of  failed  thrifts  in 
least   costly   manner.   Finally,   a 
will  not  accomplish  one  impor- 
step  in  dealing  efficiently  with 
insolvent  thrifts:  separating  them 
.  the  healthy  thrifts  so  that  they 
not  contaminate  the  healthy  insti- 
This  separation  would  be  com- 
to  creating  a  "good  bank-bad 
situation    whereby    a    failing 
problem  assets  are  transferred 
a  separate  entity  where  special- 
management  can  minimize  future 
on  those  problem  assets. 

taxpayer  funds  eventually 

have  to  be  injected  into  FSLIC  be- 

Congress  caruiot  renege  on  its 

faith-and-credit    backing    for    the 

Federal  deposit  insurance  funds 

endangering  the  entire  Ameri- 

,  financial  system.  As  I  stated  earli- 
the  Congress  reaffirmed  this  back- 
in  "sense  of  Congress"  language  in- 
in    CEBA.    Furthermore, 
Ohio  and  Maryland  legislatures,  in 
,  State  taxpayer  funds  to  bail  out 
^i-private  deposit  insurance  funds, 
precedents  that  cannot  be  ignored 
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in  dealing  with  FSLIC's  pending  bank- 
ruptcy. . 

Fifth,  reregulation  of  the  thrift  m- 
dustry  will  not  bail  out  the  FSLIC  or 
the  insolvent  thrifts,  yet  reregulation 
would  be  very  damaging  to  those 
thrifts  that  otherwise  could  survive  in 
our  rapidly  changing  financial  world. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ob- 
jective of  any  proposal  should  be  to 
provide  the  best  opportunity  possible 
for  healthy  thrifts  to  survive  as  free- 
standing depository  institutions  while, 
at  the  same  time,  harmonize  the  regu- 
latory structure  between  thrifts  and 
commercial  banks.  Furthermore,  we 
must  encourage  new  equity  capital  in- 
vestments in  thrifts  that  have  the  po- 
tential to  survive  as  free-standing  in- 
stitutions, and  reduce  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  providing 
funding  for  depository  institutions. 

For  these  reasons.  I  continue  to  sup- 
port the  plan  as  outlined  in  my  special 
order  1  year  ago.  At  that  time.  I  pro- 
posed that  the  healthy  part  of  the 
thrift  industry  transfer  to  the  FDIC, 
after  paying  a  reasonable  exit  fee  to 
FSLIC.  Permit  me  to  emphasize  at 
this  point,  however,  that  while  I  do 
not  support  an  outright  merger  of  the 
insurance  funds,  we  must  face  the  re- 
ality that  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
there  will  be  a  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  funds  in  the 
future.  Certainly,  the  Congress  will 
utilize  all  possible  options  before  using 
taxpayer  funds  to  cleanup  the  FSLIC 
mess.  This  separation  of  good  from 
bad  should  be  a  part  of  this  cleanup 
process. 

The  FSLIC's  main  responsibility 
would  then  be  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
maining "brain  dead"  S«feL's  within  a 
time  period  of  3  to  5  years.  Taxpayer 
funds  would  be  the  last  dollars  used  to 
meet  FSLIC's  prospective  losses. 
FSLIC's  existing  resources,  future 
income,  exit  fees,  and  the  retained 
earnings  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  would  be  used  first  to  fund 
FSLIC's  losses. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  urge  Members  to 
reject  quick  fixes  and  additional 
delays,  and  work  instead  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  system  before 
a  crisis  occurs. 

IMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL  OF  INSOLVENT  THRIFTS 

There  is  no  question  that  the  task 
before  us  is  great.  Yet,  to  keep  faUing 
institutions  open  for  indefinite  periods 
while  funding  is  being  decided  clearly 
adds  to  the  cost  that  taxpayers  ulti- 
mately will  have  to  bear.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  we  must  begin  to 
liquidate  or  merge  insolvent  thrifts  in 
an  expeditious  and  organized  manner. 

We  must  move  immediately  because 
it  Is  obvious  that  the  thrift  industry 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tab  for  this 
alone.  The  alternative  is  to  default  on 
consumer  deposits.  Needless  to  say, 
this  is  neither  politically  nor  economi- 
cally feasible.  Thus,  use  of  taxpayer 


funds  is  inevitable.  Our  challenge 
today  is  to  spend  those  funds  wisely  by 
moving  quickly. 

REGULATORS  NEED  TO  DEAL  MORE  AGGRESSIVELY 
WITH  PROBLEM  INSTITUTIONS 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  many  insol- 
vent institutions  continue  to  make 
loans  and  investments  even  though 
they  have  a  negative  net  worth.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  not  been  aggressive 
enough  in  dealing  with  failing  and  in- 
volvent  thrifts,  or  in  controlling  the 
scope  of  risky  business  ventures  in 
which  they  may  engage.  This  only 
serves  to  dig  a  deeper  hole  that  must 
be  filled  later  with  taxpayer  dollars. 
This  senseless  practice  must  be 
stopped. 

While  I  understand  that  the  FSLIC 
may  not  be  capable  of  immediately 
closing  all  of  the  failed  institutions, 
the  Board  must  be  more  aggressive  in 
using  it's  authority  to  restrict  the  type 
of  activities  in  which  a  failing  or  insol- 
vent institution  engages. 

The  Congress  attempted  to  address 
this  issue  last  year  under  section  406 
of  the  Competitive  Equality  Banking 
Act.  Section  406  increases  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  dealing  with  failing  and  in- 
solvent thrifts,  and  requiring  mini- 
mum capital  requirements  for  these 
institutions. 

It  simply  goes  against  common  sense 
to  allow  an  institution  with  a  negative 
net  worth  to  continue  to  lend  and 
invest  money  which  it  simply  does  not 
have.  Therefore,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Bank  Board  will  utilize  its  author- 
ity as  granted  under  section  406  of 
CEBA  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  PLAN 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
address  the  so-called  southwest  plan 
currently  under  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

As  I  reported  earlier,  the  region  of 
the  United  States  which  has  the  most 
weak  and  involvent  thrifts  is  the 
Southwest.  One  hundred  and  four  of 
the  country's  RAP  insolvent  thrifts 
are  located  in  Texas.  In  Texas  alone, 
the  entire  thrift  industry  had  a  net 
loss  of  $2.15  billion  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year. 

Because  of  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  thrift  industry  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  devised  the  southwest 
plan  with  the  hope  of  strengthening 
this  beleaguered  region.  However,  I 
would  submit  that  the  southwest  plan 
is  bad  medicine  for  a  seriously  ill  pa- 
tient. 

The  southwest  plan  is  basically  pre- 
mised on  consolidation  and  attracting 
equity.  The  plan  calls  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  nearly  100  savings  institu- 
tions located  in  Texas. 

In  the  Bank  Board's  resolution  88-68 
the  Board  states  that  the  consolida- 
tion of   insolvent   thrifts  with  some 


combination  of  healthy  institutions 
and  capital  infusions  would  achieve 
various  benefits  including  the  follow- 
ing: 

Significant  savings  in  operating  ex- 
penses; 

Management  teams  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  leadership  and  controls  nec- 
essary to  achieve  viability; 

The  ability  to  permit  higher  cost  de- 
posits to  be  reduced  by  cash  flow  from 
investments  supported  by  lower  cost 
deposits; 

Merging  within  one  institution  com- 
plex financial  investments  in  several 
institutions,  with  attendant  unneces- 
sary costs;  and 

The  attraction  of  equity  capital  to  a 
market  that  currently  has  too  many 
inefficiencies  to  produce  a  reasonable 
return  on  new  capital. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  goals 
are  laudable,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
the  southwest  plan  can  or  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  problem  with  this  propos- 
al is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
addressing  the  grossly  inadequate  cap- 
ital base  of  savings  institutions  located 
in  the  Southwest. 

While  consolidation  is  the  main 
premise  of  the  southwest  plan,  I  be- 
lieve that  consolidation  is  the  plan's 
fatal  flaw.  The  plan  is  implicitly  pre- 
mised on  consolidation  on  an  intra- 
state basis.  I  say  "implicitly  premised" 
because  the  Board's  resolution  does 
not  make  any  reference  to  out-of-State 
capital.  Healthy  institutions  in  this 
region  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  end  result  will  be  melding  the 
weak  with  the  very  weak. 

Before  we  can  begin  to  attack  the 
problems  of  the  thrift  industry  in  the 
Southwest  and.  in  particular.  Texas, 
we  must  recognize  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  In  my  view,  the  heart  of  the 
problem  is  an  inadequate  capital  base. 

To  illustrate  this  point  I  would  point 
to  the  fact  that  as  of  December  31. 
1987.  the  thrift  industry  in  Texas  had 
a  RAP  negative  net  worth  of  $6.2  bil- 
lion. The  entire  thrift  industry  in 
Texas  had  a  GAAP  negative  net  worth 
of  $7.4  billion.  I  use  Texas  as  an  exam- 
ple because  it  is  the  State  which  has 
the  most  insolvent  thrifts. 

An  example  of  intrastate  consolida- 
tion is  First  Republic  Bank  of  Texas, 
and  we  all  know  how  successful  that 
was.  Melding  the  sick  with  the  very 
sick  will  not  make  a  healthy  institu- 
tion but,  rather,  a  larger  unhealthy 
one  with  a  greater  cost  to  close,  and 
with  an  enormous  impact  if  it  is 
closed. 

What  is  needed  in  the  Southwest  is 
an  increased  capital  base  for  savings 
institutions.  S&L's  in  this  region  do 
not  have  the  capital  necessary  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  and  merging  them  to- 
gether while  preventing  the  infusion 
of  capital  from  resources  located  out- 
side the  State  will  not  serve  to  help 
the  problem.  The  most  practical  way 
to  bring  in  outside  capital  is  to  encour- 


age healthy  banks  and  thrifts  based  in 
other  States  to  acquire  Texas  thrifts. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  view  this  problem  as  a  parochial 
issue  solely  affecting  the  thrift  indus- 
try. Each  month  we  delay  action  and 
allow  FSLIC's  problems  to  continue, 
we  are  increasing  the  final  burden  the 
American  taxpayer  will  eventually 
have  to  shoulder.  The  FSLIC  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  will  min- 
imize the  future  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  this  day  of  raging  deficits,  it 
seems  that  every  bankrupt  tentacle  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  making  a 
run  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  PSLIC  will  be  no  differ- 
ent from  these  other  unfortunates. 
The  question  is.  when  and  how  are  we 
going  to  administer  the  last  rights  and 
call  the  caretaker  to  come  and  remove 
the  corpse. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  difficult  decisions  that  we  must 
confront  in  addressing  this  issue. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  when  we  in  the  Congress  must 
work  toward  achieving  a  viable  solu- 
tion before  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  reaches  an  exorbi- 
tant amount. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  allow- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
House. 
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THE  73D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ayan]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  month  of  April,  Armenians 
all  over  the  world  observed  the  73d  an- 
niversary of  the  Armenian  genocide.  It 
is  my  privilege  once  again  to  organize 
a  special  order  so  that  Members  of 
this  body  can  join  in  this  commemora- 
tion. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government 
began  a  policy  of  persecution  against 
its  Armenian  population.  The  persecu- 
tion was  brutal  and  ferocious.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  many  Armeni- 
ans in  1894  and  1895,  and  in  1909.  The 
pattern  of  persecution  and  destruction 
culminated  in  the  great  massacre  of 
1915  through  1923.  At  least  1.5  million 
Armenian  men.  women,  and  children 
perished  in  this  holocaust.  Those  who 
survived  became  homeless  refugees, 
whose  descendants,  with  their  painful 
memories,  can  be  foimd  in  many  coun- 
tries today. 

This  terrible  fact  of  history  has  been 
documented  by  eyewitnesses  and 
media  accounts,  including  those  of 
then  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Ottoman  Turkey,  Henry  A.  Morgen- 


thau.  The  45th  and  66th  Congresses 
adopted  resolutions  deploring  the  mas- 
sacres. President  Reagan  and  seven 
Presidents  before  him.  have  spoken 
out  against  the  treatment  of  the  Ar- 
menians. In  spite  of  the  ovewhelming 
evidence  and  recognition,  the  debate 
still  rages  on  over  whether  or  not 
these  events  of  history  should  be  re- 
membered. 

The  debate  appears  most  pro- 
nounced in  this  body  and  during  this 
Congress,  where  on  August  7.  1987.  we 
considered  and  rejected  a  procedural 
motion  to  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 132.  a  measure  to  commemorate 
the  Armenian  genocide.  We  therefore 
failed  to  take  action  to  remember  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century.  We 
submitted  to  the  threats  of  our  valued 
NATO  ally  Turkey  and  the  appeals  of 
our  State  Department.  We  embol- 
dened those  who  refuse  to  face  history 
to  press  even  more  diligently  against 
all  levels  of  government  and  all  insti- 
tutions who  would  commemorate  or 
otherwise  remember  the  treatment  of 
the  Armenians. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  advise  this  body  that 
it  will  not  tolerate  the  introduction  of 
any  resolution  on  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide in  the  future.  Our  Government 
has  been  advised  that  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey,  Kenan  Evren. 
wiU  cancel  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  scheduled  for  this  summer  if  a 
resolution  on  this  question  is  present- 
ed to  this  body  for  consideration.  We 
now  have  a  foreign  government  telling 
what  we  can  discuss.  This  should  be 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  failure  to  act  and 
resolve  this  so-called  controversy  has 
not,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  been  re- 
peated elsewhere  in  our  Nation. 
Within  the  past  year,  and  despite  an 
intense  campaign  of  denial  orchestrat- 
ed by  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  affirmed 
the  inclusion  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide in  its  museum  and  educational 
programs.  The  States  of  California. 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts.  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  remembered 
April  24.  1988.  Armenian  Martyr's 
Day.  with  commemorative  events  as 
well  as  resolutions  passed  by  their  leg- 
islative bodies.  Similar  successes  can 
be  reported  on  the  growing  movement 
to  provide  holocaust,  genocide,  and 
human-rights  curricula  in  our  Nation's 
secondary  schools.  In  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  model  curriculum  on  these 
topics  was  adopted  for  statewide  exe- 
cution which  included  the  Armenian 
experience.  This  took  place  over  the 
strenuous  objection  of  Tuj-key's 
friends  who  once  again  attempted  to 
deny  that  the  genocide  took  place. 

I  sun  also  pleased  to  report  that  an 
exemplary  educational  curriculum  en- 
titled "Facing  History  and  Ourselves" 
expanded  its  Armenian  genocide  com- 
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poner  t.  The  Massachusetts-based 
"Paciig  Histories"  case  study  ap- 
proac  1  to  the  holocaust  and  the  Arme- 
nian lenocide,  underscores  the  crucial 
impoi  tance  of  remembering  the  facing 
histoiy.  I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  in 
Califirnia,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
State!  where  educators  who  are  com- 
mlttel  to  preventing  genocide  and 
hums  n  rights  are  providing  an  oppor- 
tunit '  for  our  students  to  leam  from 
the  iiast— an  opportunity  which  our 
misgi  ided  ally  Turkey  would  like  very 
much  to  deny. 

Mr,  Speaker,  while  millions  of  our 
citizeas  were  called  upon  by  their 
State  governments  to  reflect  upon  the 
Armenian  tragedy,  and  while  tens  of 
thouj  ands  of  students  were  presented 
with  the  Armenian  genocide  as  a  case 
studj,  we  in  the  Congress  faUed  to 
parti  ;ipate.  The  Republic  of  Txirkey 
was  ible  to  accomplish  with  us  what 
they  failed  to  accomplish  anywhere 
else  n  this  great  Nation.  This  body 
must  address  the  growing  gap  between 
the  I  rend  in  our  society  to  remember 
all  ii  stances  of  genocide  in  this  centu- 
ry ai  id  our  indecisiveness.  The  time  is 
overdue  for  this  body  to  do  what  is 
right  and  pass  a  resolution  on  the  Ar- 
men  an  genocide. 

Ml .  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tent  on  to  the  recently  approved  legis- 
latioi  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 
On  ,  ipTil  25.  this  body  passed  such  a 
meajiire.  In  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  exam- 
ples of  genocide  in  this  century  were 
freqiently  invoked,  including  of 
cour  se  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians. 
I  aia  delighted  that  this  body  ap- 
proved this  legislation  making  geno- 
cide a  crime  under  U.S.  law.  I  should 
also  like  to  share  the  relevance  of  the 
Anrenian  experience  to  the  conven- 
tion Raphael  Lemkin,  the  man  who 
coinsd  the  word  "genocide"  and  began 
the  movement  to  make  genocide  crime 
undir  international  law.  coined  the 
worl  to  apply  to  the  Armenians.  He 
also  felt  that  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
had  a  special  responsibility  in  this 
regs  rd. 

Piom  the  Raphael  Lemkin  papers, 
novs  housed  in  the  New  York  Public 
Libi  ary.  we  learned  that: 

A  t>old  plan  was  formulated  in  my  mind. 
This  consisted  of  obtaining  the  ratification 
by  T  urkey  among  the  first  twenty  founding 
nati  )ns.  This  would  be  an  atonement  for 
the  Genocide  of  the  Armenians.  But  how 
coul  J  this  be  achieved?  The  Turks  are  proud 
of  t!  leir  republican  form  of  government  and 
of  p  rogressive  concepts,  which  helped  them 
in  eplacing  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Emi  ire.  The  Genocide  Convention  must  be 
put  within  the  framework  of  social  and 
inte  mational  progress.  I  knew  however  that 
in  t  lis  conversation  both  sides  will  have  to 
avoi  i  speaking  about  one  thing,  although  it 
wo«j  id  be  constantly  in  their  minds.  The  Ar- 
meilans. 

ly  t.  Speaker,  placed  within  context, 
hoi  r  can  this  body  on  the  one  hand 
sui  port  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
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on  the  other  refuse  to  commemorate 
the  Armenian  genocide? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  body 
on  the  next  possible  opportunity 
affirm  this  fact  of  history  once  and  for 

all. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  bringing  this  genocide 
issue  here  on  the  floor.  As  the  gentle- 
man has  already  indicated,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  in  the  past  year  pre- 
vented the  body  from  having  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  judgment  on  ex- 
actly what  had  happened. 

I  think  of  a  number  of  experiences 
that  I  had  participated  as  a  child  in  a 
sense  in  what  was  the  genocide  issue, 
without  having  recognized  what  it 
was.  I  recall  I  think  in  the  third  or 
fourth  grade  in  the  Schenectady 
school  system,  I  can  remember  the 
school  being  allowed  to  go  to  the 
movie  theater  because  there  were 
moving  pictures  of  these  events  at 
that  time  in  1923.  Looking  back,  I  can 
recall  what  we  were  told  was  this  was 
the  near  east  relief  organization  and 
the  genocide  had  been  to  a  large 
extent  already  carried  out  and  people 
were  providing  help  and  food.  Al- 
though the  near  east  was  not  close  to 
our  area,  the  motion  pictures  and 
other  acts  made  it  perfectly  clear. 

D  1930 
I  have  subsequently  received  more 


information  with  regard  to  this  event 
which  we  have  annually  tried  to  recog- 
nize and  to  comment  on.  In  my  own 
congressional  district,  in  Watervliet 
and  in  the  city  of  Troy  there  is  a  large 
community  of  Armenians.  They  have 
an  outstanding  community.  They  are 
well  regarded  in  the  area.  They  have 
an  outstanding  church  and  the  Arme- 
nians in  my  district  I  know  are  dis- 
couraged when  they  leam  that  the 
House  of  Representative  does  not  even 
want  to  commemorate  this  event 
which  took  so  many  lives  and  which 
has  touched  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
the  people  who  are  now  leading  the 
Armenian  community. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  have  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  Armenians  certain- 
ly deserve  to  have  their  story  told  and 
I  think  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pashayan]  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  bringing 
that  message  out  and  I  appreciate  him 
allowing  me  to  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial order.  We  hope  that  this  event 
that  is  being  commemorated  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  going  to  be  ignored 
but  something  that  has  taken  place. 
As  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pashayan]  has  indicated,  this  is  some- 
thing that  started  in  the  20th  century. 
It  is  not  something  remote  from  us  in 


time,  and  as  I  indicated,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  what  had  gone 
on  in  the  pictures  although  the  story 
itself  took  longer  to  recognize  and  to 
followup  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pashayan] 
and  I  thank  him  for  taking  his  time 
and  for  allowing  me  to  make  my  state- 
ment in  this  connection,  and  I  salute 
the  Armenians  who  believes  very 
rightly  and  truly  that  they  should  be 
recognized  and  should  have  the  atroc- 
ities that  were  heaped  upon  other  Ar- 
menians in  the  earlier  days  to  recount 
as  what  has  happened  not  only  as  to 
what  was  done  in  the  genocide  but 
also  other  events  such  as  the  holo- 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  perhaps  thought  that  it  was 
cute  to  stop  the  operation  of  this  reso- 
lution last  year  so  that  nobody  had  to 
vote  on  it,  and  I  think  this  year  we  are 
going  to  see.  certainly  make  a  big 
effort  to  see  that  there  will  be  an  ef- 
fective vote  and  an  effective  recogni- 
tion of  what  this  genocide  was.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  definite  genocide  in 
the  history  of  the  20th  century. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ayan] for  allowing  me  to  join  him  in 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  for  his  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  these  events. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  remembering  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide of  1915-23. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  LEHMAN,  and  Mr.  Pashayan.  for  their 
many  years  of  leadership  on  this  issue.  These 
yearly  memorials  keep  the  flame  of  remem- 
brance burning  in  this  Chamber  and.  hopeful- 
ly, around  the  worid. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  even  comprehend 
the  systematic  murders  carried  out  in  those  8 
years— the  attempted  extermination  of  an 
entire  race  of  people.  The  numbers  alone  are 
staggering.  One  and  a  half  million  Armenians 
perished  from  the  persecution  and  massacre 
by  the  Ottoman  Turi<lsh  Government.  More 
than  500,000  Armenians  were  exiled  from 
their  homeland  which  their  ancestors  had  oc- 
cupied for  over  3,000  years.  As  a  result  of  the 
killings  and  deportations,  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation in  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  reduced 
from  2,500,000  to  fewer  than  100,000. 

The  documented  perpetrations  against  the 
Armenians  are,  in  and  of  themselves,  deplora- 
ble. Just  as  lamentable,  however,  are  the  fail- 
ures of  subsequent  generations  to  realize  the 
lessons  of  that  period  of  history.  The  very 
word  "genocide"  was  derived  as  a  description 
of  the  Armenian  honors.  The  roots  of  geno- 
cide, therefore,  are  imbedded  in  the  atrocities 
of  1915-23.  That  evil  seed,  rather  than  perish- 
ing, has  grown.  The  Armenian  genocide  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  Stalin's  destruction  of 
the  Kulaks,  Hitler's  Holocaust  of  the  Jewish 
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people  in  World  War  II,  and  Pol  Pof  s  massa- 
cre of  his  own  people  in  Camtxxiia. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  add  another 
year  to  the  legacy  of  the  Armenian  genocide, 
we  do  so  with  a  sense  of  vision  and  of  hope. 
We  hope  that  this  observance  will,  by  its  ex- 
ample, call  all  Americans  and  citizens  of  all 
other  countries  as  well,  to  recognize  the  injus- 
tices of  the  Armenian  genocide  and  to  retain 
the  lessons  which  it  provides. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
remembrance  of  the  1.5  million  Armenians 
who  were  killed  during  the  tragic  genocide 
carried  out  against  them  by  the  Ottoman 
Turi<sfrom  1915  to  1923. 

On  April  24  of  each  year,  the  Armenian 
community  around  the  worid  pauses  on  Mar- 
tyrs' Day  to  honor  its  brothers  and  sisters  who 
perished  during  this  genocide  and  to  reflect 
on  the  events  of  that  period.  It  is  often  said 
that  time  heals  all  wounds,  but  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  events  of  the  genocide  still  weigh 
heavily  on  the  hearts  of  all  Armenians.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  can  turn  back  the  clock  and 
change  the  events  that  transpired  in  Armenia 
between  1915  to  1923,  but  there  are  two  con- 
tinuing factors  that  serve  to  keep  the  pain  of 
the  genocide  fresh  for  Armenian  people 
around  the  worid— and  both  of  these  factors 
could  be  easily  rectified. 

The  first  factor  is  the  refusal  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  even  recognize  that  the 
genocide  took  place.  Since  he  took  office  in 
1981,  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  State  Depart- 
ment have  tried  to  ckjud  the  undeniable  facts 
of  this  period  and  claim  there  is  no  proof  that 
a  genocide  actually  took  place.  This  is  not 
only  an  affront  to  history,  but  more  importantly 
it  is  an  affront  to  the  millions  of  Armenians 
who  perished  during  this  period  arKJ  to  the 
grieving  survivors  they  left  behind. 

The  second  factor  that  keeps  the  wounds 
of  the  genocide  fresh  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Armenians  everywhere  is  the  continuing  di- 
vision of  their  ethnic  homeland  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  region  of  Nagomo  Kara- 
bakh  has  historically  been  a  center  of  Armeni- 
an culture,  and  even  today  its  population  is  80 
percent  ethnic  Armenian.  Yet,  in  1920,  the 
Soviet  Government  allowed  Soviet  Azerbaijan 
to  annex  the  region,  and  it  remains  a  district 
of  Azerbaijan  today.  Over  the  last  several  dec- 
ades the  Azerbaijani  government  has  carried 
out  a  systematic  policy  of  discrimination 
against  the  Armenian  residents  of  Karabakh, 
and  has  encouraged  their  emigration  from  the 
region. 

This  artificial  separation  of  the  Armenian 
people  from  an  integral  part  of  their  homeland 
has  stirred  deep  passions  within  them  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  eariier  this  year  led  to 
riots  by  Armenian  nationalists  in  the  region. 
Rather  than  trying  to  correct  the  problem  that 
led  to  the  riots  by  reuniting  Karabakh  with  Ar- 
menia, Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev had  instead  only  temporarily  dealt  with 
its  symptoms  by  crushing  the  protestors  and 
ignoring  their  demands. 

These  two  factors— the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  recognize  that  a 
genocide  ever  took  place  and  the  continuing 
division  of  historic  Armenia— serve  to  keep 
the  pain  of  their  ancestors'  suffering  alive  in 
the  hearts  and  mind  of  the  Armenian  people 
even  today.  But  there  are  advancements  to 


reflect  on  during  this  year's  martyrs'  day  cere- 
monies as  well.  Eariier  this  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act,  which  would 
make  genocide  a  crime  under  United  States 
law  and  complete  the  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Genocide.  Although  the  United 
States  signed  the  treaty  after  it  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  United  Nations  in  1950,  it 
was  only  in  1986  that  the  Senate  finally  con- 
sented to  the  treaty.  The  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  this  treaty  was  an  affront  not 
only  to  the  Armenian  people,  but  also  to  the 
Jewish  people,  the  Kampuchean  people,  and 
all  others  others  victims  of  genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  martyrs'  day  I  ask  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
events  of  1915  to  1923.  We  in  this  Chamber 
can  do  little  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  issue  of  the  reunification  of  Ar- 
nronia,  but  we  can  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  United  States  policy  of  nonrecognition  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  On  this  special  day  I 
once  again  call  upon  President  Reagan  to  rec- 
ognize the  events  of  1915  to  1923  and  join 
the  many  people  around  the  worid  who  are 
honoring  the  victims  of  this  period.  The  souls 
of  the  1.5  million  Armenians  who  were  killed 
by  the  Ottoman  Turi<s  will  not  rest  unfil  this 
travesty  of  history  is  corrected,  and  only  then 
can  at  least  some  of  the  burden  still  weighing 
heavily  on  the  hearts  of  the  Armenian  people 
finally  be  lifted. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  calling  this  special  order  so 
that  we  may  respectfully  commemorate  the 
73rd  anniversary  of  the  Armenian  genocide. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worthed  so  actively  to 
pass  a  resolution  which  would  formalize  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  genocide  have  come  to 
regard  this  effort  as  a  mission— a  mission  of 
truth  telling. 

For  some,  downplaying  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  a  political  decision  because  they  fear 
this  resolution  offends  present-day  Turits.  For 
others,  the  Armenian  genocide  remains  a 
debate  of  historical  fact.  As  each  week  and 
each  month  passes,  however,  we  lose  more 
witnesses  to  the  tragedy.  We  owe  it  to  those 
who  have  passed  and  to  those  who  remain  to 
help  preserve  the  memory  forever. 

I  will  not  recite  all  the  ovenwhelm  ng  evi- 
dence given  us  by  survivors,  scholars  and  his- 
torians, presidents  and  the  press,  including 
nearty  200  news  accounts  published  by  the 
New  Yori<  Times  during  the  9-year  genocide. 
Contemporary  recognition  is  also  available. 
The  U.S.  Holocaust  Museum  now  under  con- 
struction is  including  an  exhibit  on  the  Armeni- 
an genocide.  The  one  thing  we  lack  is  con- 
gressional recognition  and  I  suggest  to  those 
who  may  be  opposed  to  this  legislation,  that 
we  will  not  cede  our  effort  until  this  resolution 
is  ctpproved. 

To  those  people  who  suggest  this  resolution 
would  only  serve  to  pinch  a  raw  nerve  of  our 
friend  and  NATO  ally,  Turitey,  I  would  ask 
them  to  read  House  Joint  Resolution  132 
carefully.  Nowhere  is  there  any  suggestion— 
implicitiy  or  explicitiy— that  we  hold  today's 
Turkish  Republic  responsible  for  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  over  70 
years  ago. 


And  to  those  who  would  dismiss  this  resolu- 
tion because  of  a  belief  tfiat  these  aU-ocities 
must  be  kicked  in  the  ctoset,  I  argue  that  that 
attitude  remains  the  final  indignity.  It's  the  re- 
sponsibility of  democracies  like  ours  to  record 
and  to  remember  these  terrible  events  to 
ensure  as  best  we  can  that  never  again,  shall 
we  tum  our  eyes  from  this  or  any  other  geno- 
cide. 

Just  this  week,  on  Monday,  the  House 
passed  overwhelmingly  a  bill  to  formally  imple- 
ment U.S.  ratification  of  the  genocide  conven- 
tion. That  same  day,  ttie  opening  prayer  was 
led  by  the  Reverend  Father  Arson  Barsamian, 
who  implored  us  to  remember  "...  the  vic- 
tims of  all  gerK>cides  and  holocausts  arxj  es- 
pecially the  souls  of  the  first  ger>ockJe  of  this 
century,  those  of  our  Armenian  brothers  and 
sisters.  .  .  ." 

Today,  the  Arn>enians  face  another  threat 
to  their  cultural  continuity,  this  time  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  join  with  tfie  Armenian  National 
Committee  in  support  of  Vne  people  of  Kara- 
bagh  who  wish  to  join  their  brethren  in  ttie 
Soviet  Armenian  Republic,  to  which  they  right- 
fully belong. 

On  this  day  of  memory  for  ttie  1  Vi  million 
Armenians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  genocide 
we  pledge  our  support  both  for  a  new  resolu- 
tion recognizing  the  Armenian  genockJe,  and 
for  the  ongoing  struggle  for  Armenian  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  that  my  friend,  the  gentieman  h^om  Cali- 
fomia,  has  taken  out  this  special  order  this 
afternoon.  This  hour  today  is  very  important  to 
me  because  many  of  my  Armenian  friends 
have  told  me  honible  stories  of  how  the  geno- 
cide affected  their  families  and  loved  ones.  I 
also  know  how  important  this  tritxjte  is  to 
them  and  to  the  memories  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  slaughter. 

It  is  timely  that  eariier  this  week  ttie  House 
passed  H.R.  4243  to  implement  the  genockJe 
convention.  This  legislation  codifies  interna- 
tional law  with  respect  to  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide and  lists  punishments  for  acts  of  gerx)- 
cide.  Its  passage  moves  us  forward  to  full  and 
final  ratification  of  the  genocide  convention  tjy 
the  United  States. 

Tragrcally,  modem  history  has  recorded  nu- 
merous incidents  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
but  the  Armenian  massacre  starKis  out  as  one 
of  the  prototypical  examples  of  genocide 
along  with  the  Jewish  Holocaust  In  pressing 
for  a  resolutkjn  to  commenrarate  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day  as  a  national  day  of  remem- 
brance of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  the  Amer- 
ican-Armenian community  wishes  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  Armenian  genockJe  In 
particular  and  ttie  crime  of  gerK>ckJe  in  gener- 
al. 

Cruelty,  murder  and  genockJe  are  terrible, 
terrible  examples  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
and  history  is  replete  with  these  horrors  and 
injustices.  Yet  the  potential  for  history  repeat- 
ing itself  is  always  with  us  because  intoler- 
ance and  prejudk;e  still  exist  today  and  are 
fueled  by  an  environment  of  moral  indiffer- 
ence. 

In  commemorating  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day 
we  give  ourselves  an  opportunity  to  pause 
and  reflect.  Let  us  rememt)er  vivkJIy  the  suf- 
fering and  pain  that  the  Armenian  world  com- 
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has  endured.  Let  us  pay  tribute  to  all 
of  genocide  and  finally,  let  us  resolve 
let  our  moral  outrage  diminish. 
.._  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
for  his  tireless  efforts  in  keeping 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
lim  for  his  dedication  and  commitment. 
i/IANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  an  honored  to 
colleagues  in  today's  special  order 
irating  the  73d  anniversary  of  the 
,„..  genocide.  Today  we  remember  and 
the  1  '/2  million  victims  of  the  genocide 
ir  survivors.  We  also  continue  our  ef- 
ensure  the  world  never  forgets  a  time 
a  people  were  nearly  destroyed  and  to 
our  commitment  to  preventing  a  repeat 
tragic  events  of  1915-23. 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  events  of 
There   are   those,    however,    who 
deny  the  genocide  ever  occurred.  Thus, 
it  is  indeed  appropriate  to  recall  the  de- 
the  crimes  committed  against  the  Ar- 
people  from  1913  through  1923.  We 
ecall  in  1915  Armenian  members  of  the 
.  Turkish  Army  were  segregated,  dis- 
,  and  worked  to  their  deaths  or  massa- 
ge must  recall  the  entire  village  popula- 
who  were  murdered.  We  must  recall  the 
ind  murder  of  Armenian  religious,  politi- 
i  intellectual  leaders.  Finally,  we  must 
the     systematic     deportations     and 
that  resulted  in  thousands  of  deaths 
forced  exile. 
Speaker,  to  those  who  dare  deny  these 
S,  I  say  we  will  not  allow  ignorance,  prej- 
or  short  memories  to  rewrite  history.  We 

know  the  denials  of  these  events 

untrue.  Many  American  Presidents  have 
pd  our  Nation's  recognition  of  the  Arme- 
genocide.   Furthermore,  tfie  U.S.   Con- 
has  twice  adopted  resolutkDns  deploring 
g  jnockle.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Ottoman  Empire  during  those  tragic  years 
extensively  on  the  continuing  massa- 
on  his  efforts  to  bring  them  to  an  end. 
=  nian-Americans,  many  of  whom  I  have 
I  trivilege  to  represent  in  Congress,  can 
3ride  in  the  fact  the  America  they  helped 
tried  to  end  the  merciless  massacre 
families. 
Speaker,  Let  no  one  doubt  we  will  con- 
to  remember  our  duty  to  the  victims  of 
\rmenian  genocide.  Their  deaths  have 
ng  because  we  will  not  let  the  world 
them,  and  because  we  will  never  cease 
...  them.  I  personally  pledge  to  contin- 
efforts  to  end  the  crimes  of  prejudice 
gnorance  so  the  victims  of  the  genocide 
die  in  vain.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
.ss  to  join   n>e.   The   principles   upon 
our  Nation  was  founded  compel  us  to 
remember  and  honor  all  victims  of  tyranny 
injustice.  Today  we  remind  the  worid  a 
tragedy  was  allowed  to  happen,  but 
It  m^st  never  be  repeated. 

FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  help  com- 
mei^ate  the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915-23, 
a  tragic  event  in  the  history  of  the  civil- 
world. 

_,,  despite  repeated  efforts,  the  House 
failed  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
day  of  remembrance  for  victims  of  the 
ger^>c«de  and  their  families. 
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Last  Sunday  thousands  of  Armenians  gath- 
ered in  communities  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding those  in  my  congressional  district,  to 
remember  the  deaths  of  some  1.5  million  vic- 
tims of  genocide  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

This  horrendous  slaughter  did  indeed  take 
place.  And  it  is  up  to  us  In  the  democracies  of 
the  worid  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  guarantee 
that  this  kind  of  mass  murder  does  not  occur 
again. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  deny  that  this 
genockje  ever  did  occur.  But  it  did.  And  to  try 
to  pretend  othenwise  is  to  ignore  the  works  of 
eminent  historians. 

Ever  since  we  first  proposed  a  day  of  re- 
membrance for  the  genocide's  victims,  it  has 
been  argued  that  such  a  move  would  reflect 
negatively  on  the  present  Government  of 
Turkey,  with  whom  we  enjoy  excellent  rela- 
tions. 

That  argument  is  a  specious  one,  of  course, 
since  it  has  been  made  very  clear  that  the 
genocide  was  the  work  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  We  went  to  considerable  effort  to 
make  this  distinction.  Nevertheless,  this  body 
has  failed  to  approve  an  Armenian  geonocide 
resolution. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  the  thousands  of 
Armenian  Americans  who  have  contributed 
and  continue  to  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  America  that  the  genocide  victims  not 
be  forgotten. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  floor  in  recalling  the  enormous 
tragedy  that  befell  so  many. 

Those  who  forget  the  stark  lessons  of  histo- 
ry, to  paraphrase  that  magnificent  philosopher 
George  Santayana,  are  indeed  certain  to 
repeat  it. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Sunday,  April  24.  mari<ed  the  73d  anni- 
versary of  the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915- 
23.  A  genocide  that  claimed  the  lives  of  a  mil- 
lion and  half  Armenians  in  one  of  the  most 
brutal  and  dispicable  displays  of  human  vio- 
lence this  century  has  ever  seen. 

I  stand  before  this  body  today  to  pay  tribute 
and  respect  to  those  who  perished  in  the 
genocide  although  I  must  admit  that  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  officially 
commemorating  this  most  tragic  event.  As  the 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  132.  the 
bill  which  commemorates  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide and  designated  April  24.  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  of  1915-23."  I  fought  to  give  this 
important  historical  event  the  recognition  it 
most  certainly  deserves.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  unsuccessful  in  having  this  Congress 
pass  a  resolution  and  recognize  the  atrocities 
that  were  committed  against  the  Armenian 
people  only  73  years  ago. 

While  the  defeat  of  our  resolution  was  a 
setback  it  does  not  represent  the  end  of  our 
fight  to  get  our  resolution  enacted  into  law. 
The  genocide  was  officially  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  past.  Prksr  to  1983 
this  was  not  an  issue  at  All.  The  State  Depart- 
ment dkJ  not  refute  the  facts,  the  Congress 
routinely  passed  resolutions  and  the  President 
frequently  signed  proclamations  commemorat- 
ing the  event.  However,  in  1983  our  State  De- 
partment stepped  out  and  proclaimed  a  new 
U.S.    position    on    the    genocide:    it    didn't 


happen.  State  Department  officials  decided  to 
bow  to  Turt^ish  pressure  and  thus  endorse  a 
poltey  not  rooted  in  the  truth.  The  State  De- 
partment succumbed  to  pressure  put  upon  it 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  in  turn  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  who  voted  bowed  to  the 
same  pressure  by  voting  down  the  measure 
on  a  procedural  motion. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  with  its  strong 
lobbying  efforts  was  successful  in  persuading 
many  members  they  by  voting  to  recognize  an 
important  historical  event  that  is  documented 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
historical  community,  they  would  risk  under- 
mining our  important  strategic  alliance  with 
Turkey;  a  threat  we  know  would  never  be 
backed  up  with  actions,  for  our  alliance  with 
Turkey  is  as  much  in  our  interest  as  it  is  in 
theirs.  This  was  done  even  though  our  resolu- 
tion makes  no  mention  and  places  no  blame 
on  modern  day  Turkey.  Instead  our  resolution 
implicates  only  the  "Governments  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  from  1915  to  1923,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Turi^ey". 

Our  Government  has  in  the  past  officially 
condemned  the  Nazi  government  of  Germany 
for  the  crimes  they  committed  during  Worid 
War  II.  The  present  day  German  Government 
has  accepted  this  and  has  recognized  that  we 
condemn  past  mistakes  of  a  past  generation 
and  do  not  hold  their  present  government  ac- 
countable. This  should  also  hold  true  in  the 
Turkish  case.  For  our  resolution  condemns 
not  the  present  day  Republic  of  Turkey  but 
the  "governments  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
from  1915  to  1923"  which  represent  a  com- 
pletely different  set  of  people  and  circum- 
stances. 

Some  may  ask  why  our  resolution  is  so  im- 
portant. The  reason  is  that  by  enacting  it  we 
help  keep  alive  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  killed.  By  having  the  U.S.  Government 
officially  recognize  the  genocide  we  help  to 
inform  and  educate  the  American  people  of 
the  important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
genocide  and  try  to  gain  insights  and  learn 
lessons  from  this  experience  so  that  a  similar 
episode  may  never  be  repeated  again.  History 
is  one  of  the  best  teachers.  An  event  as  dev- 
astating and  significant  as  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide must  be  studied  and  understood.  Since 
many  may  be  inclined  to  forget  the  dark 
pages  of  history,  we  must  wori<  all  the  more 
vigorously  to  educate  both  young  and  old  to 
the  hon-ors  that  were  committed  in  the  past  so 
as  to  ensure  a  safer  and  more  humane  worid 
in  the  future.  To  do  anything  less  would  be  a 
betrayal  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
genocide  of  1915-1922  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  numerous 
other  genocides  of  the  20th  century. 

This  century  has  seen  too  many  senseless 
deaths  on  scales  of  major  proportions.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Armenian  genocide,  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  of  Worid  War  II.  the  Stalin  purges 
of  the  1930's.  and  the  more  recent  genocide 
in  Cambodia  were  all  incidents  in  which  the 
worid  slept  while  tyrants  abused  their  power 
by  not  only  imposing  oppressive  policies  but 
by  committing  the  most  honid  of  crimes 
against  mankind.  In  the  waning  days  of  a  cen- 
tury which  has  had  so  many  mass  killings  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  next  century,  the  21st, 
is  peaceful  and  safe.  As  the  technology  of 


man's  weapons  become  even  more  deadly 
the  potential  for  Holocaust  become  all  the 
more  everpresent.  We  therefore  must  teach 
our  children  well  the  lessons  of  history  and 
not  forget  the  millions  who  would  have  ottier- 
wise  died  in  vain. 

The  commemorative  resolution  works 
toward  these  goals  in  recognizing  genocide, 
and  must  be  part  of  a  broader  educational 
effort  that  gives  future  generations  the  tools 
they  all  need  to  live  in  a  peaceful  worid  free 
from  the  ravages  and  purges  of  tyrants. 

So  I  stand  here  today  and  commemorate 
those  who  had  their  lives  so  ruthlessly  taken 
from  them  in  the  years  1915  to  1923  and 
hope  in  the  future  our  Government  can  join 
me  so  we  as  a  people  can  officially  recognize 
the  tragedies  of  the  Armenian  genocide  rather 
than  succumbing  to  whatever  political  pres- 
sures may  urge  us  to  do  othen*^ise. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24  is  the 
day  traditionally  designated  to  commemorate 
the  massacre  of  approximately  1 .2  million  Ar- 
menians by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  single  day  every  year  sen/es  to  remind 
us  of  the  9  long  years  of  murder,  repression, 
and  humiliation  that  the  Armenian  people  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  their  Ottoman  neighbors. 
During  that  period,  two-thirds  of  the  Armenian 
population  died. 

Many  of  the  survivors  fled  Turttey  in  what 
remains  one  of  the  most  extensive  forced 
exiles  of  this  century:  the  Armenian  diaspora. 
Despite  the  grand  scale  of  death  and 
misery,  the  Armenians  remain  sadly  forgotten 
by  history,  their  tragedy  perhaps  overshad- 
owed by  other  hideous  events  of  this  century. 
Not  everyone  has  forgotten,  however.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  tragedy  of  the  Armenian  massa- 
cres remains  clear  in  the  minds  of  all  people 
who  value  truth  and  the  end  to  tyranny  all 
over  the  worid. 

While  the  Armenian  people  have  scattered 
all  over  the  Earth,  they  have  remari<ably  kept 
their  culture,  language,  and  religion  intact.  I 
salute  their  tenacity  and  spirit. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  Armenians  from  my  district  and  from 
all  over  the  country  in  remembering  the  Arme- 
nian people,  who  on  April  24.  1915.  were  the 
worid's  first  genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday  the  Armenian 
community  of  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  held  a 
rally  at  Los  Angeles  City  College  to  com- 
memorate the  73d  anniversary  of  the  geno- 
cide that  cost  the  lives  of  1.5  million  men, 
women  and  children.  At  that  rally.  I  told  the 
assembly  of  10,000  people  that  to  forget  the 
Armenian  genocide  is  to  condone  it  and  to 
condone  it  is  to  nurture  the  roots  of  war  and 
genocide  in  the  future.  In  fact,  recent  reports 
of  Armenians  murdered  by  gangs  of  young 
ethnic  Turks  in  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Azerbai- 
jan leads  me  to  believe  that  Soviet  authorities 
have  forgotten  the  Armenian  genocide. 

No  one  wishes  to  pass  the  sins  of  the  fa- 
thers onto  the  sons,  but  the  genocide  commit- 
ted by  the  Ottoman  Empire  under  the  guise  of 
war  or  political  differences  must  acknowledge 
and  remember— as  should  all  examples  of 
genocide — so  that  such  occurrences  in  the 
future  are  prevented.  As  I  have  said  on  sever- 
al occasions,  however,  it  can  never  be  as- 
sumed that  genocide  will  not  occur  in  this 
century  or  in  the  next.  Indeed,  it  is  no  secret 


that  Hitler  pointed  to  the  Ottoman  Empire's 
example  when  he  began  the  mass  extermina- 
tion of  Nazi  Germany's  Jewish  population.  He 
answered  his  critk».  who  cautioned  him 
against  such  a  policy  since  it  would  alienate 
worid  opinion,  by  saying  that  the  worid  had  no 
opinion  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  attempted 
to  eliminate  the  Arnwnians. 

In  sum.  all  Armenians  should  use  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Armenian  genocide  to  learn 
that  our  strength  and  determination  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  real  possibility  of  similar 
tragedies  in  our  lifetime.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
should  join  with  the  people  who  attended  last 
Sunday's  rally  at  Los  Angeles  City  College 
and  Armenians  arour>d  the  Nation  in  remem- 
bering April  24  as  a  tragic  day  in  human  histo- 

fy- 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  a  tragk:  event  in  history.  From 
1915  to  1923,  a  9-year  period,  1%  million  Ar- 
menians were  brutally  murdered  by  agents  of 
the  Turkish  Ottonwn  Empire.  Last  year,  we 
tried  to  officially  memorialize  this  incident  with 
a  commemorative  resolution.  Unfortunately, 
however,  our  efforts  were  not  successful. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  many  instances  when 
man  has  committed  atrocious  acts  against  his 
fellow  man,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
to  introduce  the  resolution  at  all.  The  Armeni- 
an genocide  is  not  the  only  massacre  that 
could  have  been  chosen.  The  history  of  the 
worid  is  tainted  with  mass  murders  of  innocent 
people.  People  who  were  murdered  because 
of  their  race,  religion  or  creed.  Stalin  tried  to 
destroy  the  Kulaks  because  they  interfered 
with  his  political  goals.  Hitler  focused  his 
wrath  on  the  Jews.  Pol  Pot  massacred  his 
own  people  because  they  stood  in  his  way. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  return  to  the 
Turi<ish  Ottoman  Empire.  Stalinist  Russia.  Nazi 
Germany,  or  Cambodia.  If  we  had  this  capac- 
ity, perhaps  we  could  prevent  the  unjust  mur- 
ders of  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
from  history.  Regrettably,  we  cannot  return 
nor  can  we  right  the  wrongs  of  the  past. 

We  can  do  everything  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent such  atrocities  from  occurring  again.  We 
must  educate  people  about  these  horrible  inci- 
dents. In  California,  public  school  students  will 
learn  about  the  Armenian  genocide  in  their 
classrooms.  At  the  Mesrobian  Armenian 
School  in  Pico  Rivera,  CA,  the  students  have 
benefited  from  their  lessons  on  the  Armenian 
genocide.  The  example  set  in  California 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of  the  States. 
The  next  generation  should  not  t>e  ignorant 
about  the  events  of  history. 

In  closing,  I  encourage  everyone  to  take  a 
moment  to  think  about  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  valuable  human  lives  that  resulted  from 
these  massacres.  We  must  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  prevent  a  similar  incident  from 
happening  again. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  mari<s 
the  73d  year  that  has  passed  since  the  Young 
Turi<s  regime  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  began  its 
systematic  extermination  of  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation. Culminating  In  the  murder  of  1  Vz  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children,  the  tragedy 
ushered  in  the  20th  century  propensity  for 
genocide.  Adolf  Hitler  used  the  Armenian  ex- 
ample to  buttress  his  doctrine  of  racial  superi- 
ority and  justified  murder:  "Who  today  remem- 
bers the  Armenians?" 


April  24,  1915,  mari^ed  the  date  when  the 
carnage  began.  An  edict  was  issued  by  the  In- 
terior Minister  Talaat  Pasha  ordering  tfie  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  Armenians  living  in 
Turtcey.  In  1923.  when  the  slaughter  stopped, 
almost  one-half  of  the  worid's  Armenian  popu- 
latton  had  been  slaughtered  in  Turkey— their 
ancestral  homeland  of  some  3.000  years. 
Their  only  crime  was  to  be  culturally  and  reli- 
giously different  from  their  Turkish  oppressors. 
Many  were  forced  to  march  from  Turkey  to 
the  distant  and  desolate  Syrian  desert  or  were 
resettled  in  remote  areas  of  the  interior. 
Countless  died  along  the  way  froiTi  exposure, 
lack  of  food  and  water,  and  attacks  from  brig- 
ands organized  and  abetted  by  the  Turidsh 
Government  at  ttie  time. 

Presklent  Woodrow  Wilson  was  so  horrified 
and  shocked  by  the  cables  of  then  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  Henry  Morgenthau  that  he  actu- 
ally favored  sending  in  American  troops  to 
protect  the  Armenians  and  stop  the  killing. 
Since  that  time,  American  Presidents,  states- 
men, historians,  journalists,  and  many  other 
prominent  persons  have  all  recognized  and 
condemned  the  actions  of  the  Turtosh  regime. 
Our  present  leader.  President  Reagan,  com- 
pared the  tragedy  of  the  Amienian  people 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  and  Cambodian  peo- 
ples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad,  tragic,  and  danger- 
ous state  of  affairs  that  rrxxJem-day  Turtcey 
refuses  to  recognize  that  such  carnage  took 
place.  While  an  important  friend  and  NATO 
ally,  Turttey  persists  in  believing  that  no  geno- 
ckje ever  took  place  and  even  goes  as  far  as 
to  exploit  the  activities  of  a  few  Armenian  ex- 
tremists who  have  murdered  innocent  Turicish 
officials.  Only  v«th  a  conscious  effort  to  be 
honest  with  its  Armenian  population  and  with 
the  worid  can  Turkey  attempt  to  deal  in  any 
effective  manner  with  this  terrible  piece  of  its 
past. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  anti-Armenian  riots 
in  Sumgait,  Azerbaijan  triggered  by  an  Armeni- 
an request  for  the  annexation  of  the  Nagorrx)- 
Karabakh  region  to  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia. This  present-day  Illustration  of  ethnic 
hatred  and  strife  should  shatter  any  illuskjns 
we  might  have  that  the  situation  for  Armeni- 
ans in  that  area  of  the  worid  has  been  re- 
solved. 

I  urge  my  fellow  members  to  support  efforts 
to  educate  and  inform  our  children  and  tf>e 
public  at  large  about  the  Armenian  genockle — 
such  as  the  inclusion  of  the  genocide  in  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  and  tfie 
adoption  of  appropriate  curriculum  on  geno- 
cide/human rights  In  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  rising  to  com- 
memorate the  73d  anniversary  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Amienian  genocide.  This  tragedy, 
which  took  the  lives  of  two  of  every  tfiree  Ar- 
menians living  in  their  homeland,  must  be  re- 
membered and  engraved  forever  on  ttie  con- 
science of  our  Nation  and  the  worid.  By  hokJ- 
ing  this  special  order  today,  we  in  the  House 
vow  that  genocide  and  inhumanity  will  not  go 
unacknowledged  and  unmoumed. 

Not  commemorating  the  genockle  makes  it 
more  likely  to  occur  once  again.  It  was,  after 
all,  Adolf  Hitler  who  not  long  after  the  Armeni- 
an genocide,  mastermined  the  Holocaust  of 
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over  6  million  Jews  and  is  quoted  as  having 
said:  "  /Vho  still  talks  nowadays  about  the  ex- 
termin)  ition  of  the  Armenians?"  We  will  contin- 
ue to  alk  about  the  genocide  so  that  Hitler's 
sentim  jnt  is  never  uttered  again. 

In  tte  last  year  there  has  been  much 
debate  in  this  body  over  whether  or  not  the 
genoci  Je  actually  occun-ed.  It  is  unbelievable 
to  me  that  the  death  of  1.5  million  persons 
can  tM  doubted.  The  Armenian  genocide  has 
not  be  an  accorded  its  proper  place  in  history. 
This  c  Dubt  desecrates  the  nnemory  of  those 
who  d  Bd.  Political  considerations  have  imped- 
ed th<  Armenian  community's  efforts  around 
the  w>r1d  to  gain  proper  recognition  for  the 
terrib<<  tragedy  that  befell  their  relatives  earli- 
er this  century. 

Our  own  Nation,  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  become  mired  in  detjate  over 
wtieth  H  we  should  erase  an  event  from  histo- 
ry in  t  ie  name  of  diplomacy.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
remembering  the  Armenian  genocide  we  no 
more  lold  the  current  Turkish  Government  re- 
sponsble  for  the  actkjns  of  the  Ottoman 
Empir !  than  we  hold  East  or  West  Germany 
respoi  isible  for  the  actions  of  the  Third  Reich. 
Rertembrance  of  the  more  recent  Jewish 
Holoc  iust  perpetrated  by  the  Gennan  Govern- 
ment 3f  the  time  has  not  and  does  not  affect 
our  relations  wrth  present  day  Germany.  In 
this  s  ime  way,  the  Armenian  events  are  not  a 
refleckjn  on  present-day  Turkey.  As  Elie 
WiestI  said  atxjut  the  Jewish  tragedy:  "I  do 
not  b  slieve  in  collective  guilt  nor  in  collective 
respo  isibility.  Only  the  killers  were  guilty,  their 
sons  md  daughters  are  not." 

Bui  we  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the 
Jewis  1  Holocaust  and  mourn  for  the  victims  of 
that  t  jrrible  human  tragedy. 

In  his  same  way,  there  shoukJ  be  no  con- 
trove  sy  over  the  Armenian  genocide.  Why 
can't  we  give  the  Armenian  tragedy  the  same 
rever  jnce  as  the  Holocaust?  To  this  question, 
Mr.  S  jeaker,  there  is  simply  not  an  acceptable 
answ  jr. 

H.<  i.  Wells  once  remarked  that  "Human  his- 
tory I  lecomes  more  and  more  a  race  between 
educ  ition  and  catastrophe."  That  is  a  race  we 
must  win.  Education  is  our  only  weapon 
agair  st  catastrophe.  We  must  learn  from  the 
past,  we  cannot  just  close  our  eyes  to  it  be- 
caus  3  it  makes  us  uncomfortable.  We  contin- 
ue tliat  learning  process  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  commend  my  colleagues  who  called  this 
spec  a!  order  today. 

It  signifies  a  commitment  to  history  as  it 
hapjened,  not  history  as  we  wouW  like  to 
haw  it  remembered. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Yates  (at  his  own  request),  for 
today  and  April  29.  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous  consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative   program   and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hastert,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes. 

today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  29. 

Mr.  Herger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  29. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes. 

on  May  3. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes, 
on  May  4. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
on  May  5. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 

6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rahall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes. May  3. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes. May  4. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Torricelli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Lipinski. 

ROYBAL. 

AuCoiN. 

Atkins. 

Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Bosco. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  Richardson. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Iklr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiunimous  consent  that  all  Members 
ma; '  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
rev  se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
sutiect  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
ger  tleman  from  California? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  GiLJiAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Skeen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Swindall. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title   was   taken   from   the   Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2100.  An  act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
struct various  projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  April  27,  1988: 

H.R.  5.  An  act  to  improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Teele; 

H.R.  3971.  All  act  to  establish  procedures 
to  implement  the  Convention  on  the  Civil 
Aspects  of  International  Child  Abduction, 
done  at  The  Hague  on  October  25.  1980,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1988  as  'National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1988  as  "Older  Americans  Month  ";  and 

H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  State  of  Israel  and  its  people  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent  SUte  of 
Israel. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Friday.  April 
29.  1988.  at  10  a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3524.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  ninth  annual  report  on  applications 
for  delays  of  notice  and  customer  challenges 
under  provisions  of  the  Right  To  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
3421;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3525.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
the  Netherlands  (Transmittal  No.  2-88), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3526.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  to  Austria 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $36  million  (Transmittal  No.  88-19), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3527.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letterts)  of  offer  to  Egypt 
for  defense  articles  an  services  estimated  to 
cost  $19  million  (Transmittal  No.  88-26), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3528.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Mary  A.  Ryan,  of 
Texas,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary-designate to  the  Kingdom  of 
Swaziland,  and  members  of  her  family,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3529.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3530.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  Administration,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1987, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tep  on  Government  Operations. 

3531  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
SUtes  International  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting  the  fifty-third  quarterly  report 
on  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
19  U.S.C.  2441(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    McCLOSKEY    (for    himself, 

Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Fei- 

GHAN,     Mr.     Hammerschmidt,     Mr. 

Jacobs,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Wise): 

H.R.  4478.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  designate  as  nonmail- 

•ble  matter  solicitations  for  the  purchase  of 


products  or  services  which  are  provided 
either  free  of  charge  or  at  a  lower  price  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  solicitations 
which  are  offered  in  terms  implying  any 
Federal  Government  connection  or  endorse- 
ment unless  such  matter  contains  conspi- 
cious  notice  that  the  products  or  services  of- 
fered are  provided  free  of  charge  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  endorse  the  products 
or  services  offered,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER: 
H.R.  4479.  A  bUl  to  protect  certain  pen- 
sions and  other  benefits  of  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  dam- 
ages in  the  case  of  in  re:  "Agent  Orange" 
Product  Liability  Litigation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
SAnci): 
H.R.  4480.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  a 
federally  chartered  organization,  to  the  Na- 
tional Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ARMEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AsPiN,  and  Mr.  Dickinson): 
H.R.  4481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  closing 
and  realigning  of  certain  military  Installa- 
tions during  a  certain  period;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Coleman     of     Missouri,     and     Mr. 
Tallon): 
H.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  require  that 
one-eighth  of  the  land  placed  In  the  conser- 
vation reserve  be  devoted  to  trees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lantos,  and  Mr.  Oilman): 
H.R.  4483.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  coordination  and  training  In  drug 
prevention  efforts  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing drug-free  public  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oilman): 

H.R.  4484.  A  bill  to  provide  rent  relief  for 
families  residing  In  lower  income  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4485.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  grants  to  public  housing  agencies 
for  the  Improvement  of  public  housing  secu- 
rity and  protective  services  to  prevent  drug- 
related  crimes  in  public  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 

H.R.  4486.  A  bill  to  require  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  require  the 
labeling  of  certain  toys;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MacKAY: 

H.R.  4487.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  permit  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  Cuban  or  Nlcaraguan  na- 
tionals residing  in  Panama;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Mr.  Gordon): 

H.R.  4488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  Increasevthe  child 
care  credit  for  lower-Income  working  par- 
ents: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  C^HENEY,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Niel- 
SON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Coelmo.  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  Tadzin,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Fields,    Mrs.    Lloyd,    Mr.    Danne- 
meyer, Mr.  English.  Mr.  Schaeter. 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa.  Mr.   HncKABT,   Mr.   Rhodes, 
Mr.     Campbell,     Mr.     Bliley,     Mr. 
Dowdy   of   Mississippi.   Mr.   Coats. 
Ii^.  Stallincs,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
McCtjrdy.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hayes   of   Louisiana,    Mr.    Ireland. 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  SxirMP. 
Mr.    Craig,    Mrs.    Vucanovich,    Mr. 
INHOFE,   Mr.    Hansen,    Mr.    Rogers, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Marlenee. 
and  Mr.  Denny  Smith): 
H.R.  4489.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  viable  do- 
mestic uranium  Industry,  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  fund  reclamation  and  other  remedi- 
al actions  with  respect  to  mill  tailings  at 
active  uranium  and  thorium  sites,  to  estab- 
lish a  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion to  manage  the  Nations  uranium  en- 
richment enterprise,  operating  as  a  continu- 
ing, commercial  enterprise  on  a  profitable 
and  efficient  basis,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Conunerce;  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology;  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  In(Jiana: 
H.J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolation  disapprov- 
ing the  1988  certification  by  the  President 
with  respect  to  ColomOia  under  section 
481(H)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Solomon): 
H.  Res  437.  Resolution  protesting  Soviet 
human  .nghts  violations,  especially  restric- 
tive emferatlon  regulations,  and  calling  on 
the  President  to  stress,  at  the  Moscow 
summit  meeting,  the  Inherent  link  between 
respect  for  human  rights  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  lasting  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Forelg»  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

343.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  C«difomla, 
relative  to  the  Rose  equity  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  MARKEY  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4490)  to  permit  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  employment  In  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the 
vessel  Fair  Tide;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsher- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  241:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
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H.R 
H.R 
H.R 

DONAIO 

H.R 

LUKD  S 

H.R 

H. 

H. 

H.: 

H. 

H. 

H 

H 

ZIO, 

LESS, 

DL£R, 

da. 
H 
Mr. 

HATCtXR, 

H.I 
LiFn4sKi 
Mrs 
Mr 

H.: 

H. 
H. 

OBESfeTAR 


303:  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Ai-exander. 

372:  Mr.  McGrath. 

570-  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 

E  L0KEKS.  and  Mr.  Holloway. 
592:    Mr.    Lott.    Mr.    Donald    E. 
_,  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

719:  Mr.  Lungren. 

936-  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

1393:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

1437:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

1438:  Mr.  Baker. 

1801:  Mr.  Hertel  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

2017:  Mr.  Sonia. 

2611:  Mr.  Rostemkowski,  Mr.  DeFa- 

-r   Mack,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  McCand- 

Mr  RiTTER,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Chan- 

Mr  Pascell.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Plon- 


Jtr. 


2708:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hdckaby, 
iJrandy.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

H  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

2880-  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
pKi  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Boxer,  Ms.  kaptur.  Mr,  Borski.  and 
I^iN  of  Michigan. 
,.  3132:  Mr.  Shays. 
;.  3174:  Mr.  Bennett. 
;  3204:  Mrs.  Martin  of  nilnois  and  Mr. 


3215:  Mr.  Horton. 

S250:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 

,  Mid  Mrs.  Bentley. 

3312:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

3375:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

3445^.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

3455:  Mrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr.  Price 
Ntirth  Caro¥jia. 

..  3485:  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Wylie, 

3WEHS  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

I.     3503:    Mr.    Whittaker    and    Mr. 


H, 
H. 
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H 
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3664:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wasttngton.  Mr. 

Mr.    CoNYERS.    Mr.    Bspy.    Mr. 

Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Pick- 

Mr.   Jacobs.   Mr.   Johnson   %i  South 

Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Mavrooxs.  Mr. 

.,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 

of   California,    Mr.   Chapman.    Mr. 

Mr.   Donnelly.  Mr.  Grkg.  Mr. 

I.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

3696:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 

,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 
3703:  Mr.  Borski. 
..  3791:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hanpshire, 
Boxer,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kaiuas. 
R.  3845:  Mr.  Guckman. 
HR.  3879:  Mr.  Suhia  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Mic  Higan. 

H  R.  3907:  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
noi! .  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H  R.  3918:  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Quilleh.  Mr. 
Ufi  on,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
Cuwent. 

H  R.  3944:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Uptoh,  Mr. 
Lungren.  Mr.  McCrehy.  Mr.  Huckaby,  and 
Hammerschmidt. 
IlR.  4002:  Mr.  Regula. 
H  .R.  4003:  Mr.  Stokes. 
iJr.  4011:  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Brennan, 
Volkmer,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
GooDLiNC.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Ray,  Mrs. 
I.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Mr.   Price  of  North   Carolina, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
R.  4014:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Kolter.    Mr.    Stump.   Mr.    Obey,    Mr. 

Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mrs.  Byront. 
R.  4190:  Mr.  Foglietta. 
R.  4198:  Mr.  Darden  anc  Mr.  Sisisky. 
.R.  4213:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
BckHLERT,  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr.  Sharp. 
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H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Konnyu.  Mr.  Guarini.  and 
Mr.  Moody. 
H.R.  4268:  Mr.  Traficant  and  Mr.  Russo. 
H.R.  4275:  Mr.  Dickinson. 
H.R.  4277:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON.  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  4289:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
h!r.  4348:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Sweeney,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah. 

H  R  4361:  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Pish.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Bunning. 

H.R.  4396:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H  R.  4402:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
DePazio,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  ,     ^ 

H.R.  4409:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Darden. 
and  Mr.  Sunia. 
H  R.  4410:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  4434:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  DeLay, 
and  Mr.  Bereuteb. 

H.R.  4446:  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  McCandless, 
Mr  Gallo,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
DeWine  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Molinari. 
Mr  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wylie 
Mr  Wilson,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Mad- 
igan, Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Smith,  Mr.  Colebian  of  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 
H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Rhodes. 
H.R.  4470:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Ha-si-ert.  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.J.  Res.  396:  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Espy,  and 
Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Manton. 
Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr. 

fORRES. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Lott  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.J.  Res.  452:  Mr.  Lott. 

H.J.  Res.  475:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sund- 
quist, Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Wyue. 
H.J.  Res.  483:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
H.J.  Res.  516:  Mr.  Sunia. 
H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

McCOLLUM,  AND  MR.  McEWEN. 

H.J.  Res.  530:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mrs.  Lloyd, 


Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr  Hall  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny. Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr  Biaggi.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Puster,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Klecz- 
ka, Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Price 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wyden,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
H  J.  Res.  540:  Mr.  Whittaker: 
H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.J.  Res.  549:  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hutto. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Courtkr. 
and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.J.  Res.  554:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Saiki.  and  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  ^^     ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Pawell.  Mr.  Gregg. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Lun- 
gren. and  Mr.  Russo. 
H.  Con.  Res.  261:  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
H.  Con.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Gradison.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Holloway, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Erdreich,  and 
Mr.  Pickett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 
H.    Res.    286:    Mr.    Whittaker    and   Mr. 

STtTDDS. 

H.  Res.  432:  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Anthony,  and 
Mr.  Regula. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

161.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council.  Boston.  MA.  relative  to  ex- 
tending the  amnesty  provision  of  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

162  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Commission, 
Birmingham,  MI,  relative  to  the  fiscal  year 
1989  budget  allocation  for  Federal  mass 
transit:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  ' 


I 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m,.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Alan 
J.  Dixon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Lloyd  Ogilvie,  senior 
pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Hollywood.  CA.  Dr.  Ogilvie  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Hatfield. 


PRAYER 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  gracious  Father,  ulti- 
mate Sovereign  of  our  land,  and  Lord 
of  our  lives,  we  fall  on  the  knees  of  our 
hearts  in  awe  and  wonder  before  Your 
majesty  and  love.  To  know  You  and 
grow  in  a  personal  relationship  with 
You  is  our  greatest  privilege  and  most 
urgent  need.  Apart  from  You.  we  can 
do  nothing  of  immediate  impact  or 
lasting  value.  Our  strength  is  insuffi- 
cient, bless  us  with  Your  power;  our 
understanding  is  inadequate,  fill  us 
with  Your  wisdom;  our  vision  is  incom- 
plete, inspire  us  with  Your  hope. 

Lord,  as  this  day  stretches  out 
before  us  with  challenges,  responsibil- 
ities and  nerve-stretching  crises,  we 
are  grateful  that  You  will  ask  us  only 
what  You  are  ready  and  able  to  enable 
in  and  through  us.  As  You  give  the 
day.  You  will  go  before  us  to  show  us 
the  way.  You  have  unlimited  resources 
to  make  this  one  of  the  most  creative 
days  of  our  lives.  Invade  our  minds 
with  Your  supernatural  insight  and 
discernment.  Give  us  the  courage  to 
seek  and  do  Your  will,  the  boldness  to 
stand  firm  for  Your  truth  and  justice, 
and  the  patience  we  need  for  those 
who  differ  with  us.  Free  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  immediate  and  expedi- 
ent, the  pressures  of  the  quid  pro  quos 
of  bartered  influence,  and  the  stress  of 
the  unfinished  and  unresolved.  Noth- 
ing worth  doing  is  ever  done  alone; 
therefore,  we  thank  You  for  loving 
families,  encouraging  friends,  loyal 
staff  teams,  supportive  constituencies, 
and  the  countless  people  You  deploy 
to  help  us  serve  You. 

We  commit  to  You  the  work  of  this 
day.  Bless  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net, the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  women  and  men  of  this  Senate  as 
they  serve  You  by  seeking  Your  guid- 
ance for  the  complex  problems  we  face 
and  Your  vision  of  Your  unfinished 
agenda  for  our  beloved  Nation.  In 
Your  all-powerful  name.  Amen. 


to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  StennisI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  Apnl  28.  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Alan  J. 
Dixon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DIXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  conmiunication 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LEADERS'  TIME  RESERVED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  may 
be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  make 
the  same  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  9:30  a.m..  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


UNITED  STATES  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCIES  SAY  U.S.S.R.  ECONO- 
MY IS  STANDING  STILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  have  tes- 
tified to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunittee  which  I  Chair 
that  the  Soviet  economy  suffered  one 
of  its  worst  economic  years  ever  last 
year.  Three  years  into  the  Gorbachev 
economic  reforms  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
economy  is  stumbling. 

Unlike  the  experience  of  China  and 
other  Communist  countries,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  gaining  little  from  its  first 
major  moves  toward  decentrali2a.tion. 
Worker  productivity  has  failed  to  im- 


prove. The  quality  of  its  machinery 
and  its  manufactured  products  re- 
mains poor. 

The  intelligence  agencies  told  our 
subcommittee  that  unless  Secretary 
Gorbachev  can  get  better  results  this 
year— 1988— than  last  year,  the  prob- 
lems for  his  leadership  will  increase. 
Gorbachev  needs  good  economic  re- 
sults and  soon.  One  reason  is  that  he 
is  trying  to  force  the  poweriul  govern- 
ment and  Communist  Party  bureauc- 
racies to  give  up  much  of  their  author- 
ity over  the  setting  of  production  tar- 
gets pricing  and  plant  operations  to  in- 
dividual plant  managers.  He  is  also  at- 
tempting to  instill  into  the  rigid  Soviet 
Communist  economy  the  uncomfort- 
able and  often  painful  practice  of  com- 
petition. Losers  in  competition  always 
complain  bitterly.  Winners  often 
remain  silent.  They  take  their 
progress  for  granted. 

The  report  argues  that  arms  control 
agreements  can  significantly  reduce 
defense  spending  and  release  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  and  workers  from 
the  military  and  defense  factories. 
Whether  resources  would  be  reallo- 
cated to  the  civilian  sectors  remains  to 
be  seen.  After  all,  Gorbachev  has  his 
own  military-industrial  complex  to 
worry  about.  And  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  military  bureaucracy  is 
even  more  powerful  in  Moscow  than  it 
is  in  Washington.  And  we  know  how 
powerful  that  is. 

Gorbachev  must  challenge  suid  over- 
come the  two  most  potent  forces  in 
Communist  Russia,  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  military.  This  might  be  an  im- 
possible task  even  if  his  economic  re- 
forms were  bearing  fruit.  But  when 
the  initial  economic  reports  show  a 
pitiful  one-half  of  1  percent  growth,  as 
it  did  in  1987,  perestroika  and  its 
prime  mover  are  in  real  trouble. 

Soviet  military  spending  absorbs  a 
huge  15  to  17  percent  of  the  Soviet's 
GNP.  In  a  totalitarian  system  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  the  state  has  full 
control  over  the  application  of  re- 
sources, an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  to  mutually  reduce  military 
spending  by  one-third  could  have  a  fa- 
vorable effect  on  civilian  production 
and  on  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Soviet  people.  But  it  would  at  the 
same  time  have  a  heavy  adverse  effect 
on  the  power  and  perks  of  military 
commanders  and  of  those  who  nm 
military  production  facilities.  And  the 
military  Is  certainly  not  mute  or  easily 
cowed  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Gorbachev's  policy  of  glasnost  calls 
for  a  more  open  press  and  freer  public 
debate  and  criticism.  If  the  economy 
had  enjoyed  growth  of  6  and  8  percent 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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PERSIAN  GULP 
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„  ago.  That  is  less  than  10  per- 
of  the  proposals  made  during  this 
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Sxiretary  of  Commerce  C.  William 
Veiity  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a 
spe  Bch  on  April  25  that  Gorbachev  is 
sue  Deeding  in  his  program  of  economic 
ref)rm.  Secretary  Verity  is  almost 
aloie  in  that  finding.  If  there  is  any 
haid  evidence  to  support  the  Secre- 
tar  ir's  view,  it  has  escaped  the  intelli- 
gei  ce  agencies  and  most  other  West- 
en  observers. 

I  [r.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  I  quorum. 

1  -he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po e.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

'  he  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
cal  I  the  roll. 

llr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unmimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
th  !  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

'  Tie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po -e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
de  red. 

'?he  Senator  from  Washington  is 
re  lognized. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  considering  a  pro- 
posal to  assign  six  new  Coast  Guard 
vessels,  designed  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  our  effort  to  interdict  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  this  country,  to  the  Navy 
for  use  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  a  result,  our  drug  interdiction 
effort  would  be  denied  the  use  of  the 
most  modem  equipment  available  and 
would  be  forced  to  continue  to  depend 
on  older  vessels  which  were  scheduled 
to  be  decommissioned. 

This  proposal  is  absurd  and  I  would 
urge  the  President  to  reject  this  ill- 
considered  and  counterproductive 
policy.  We  should  place  both  the  old 
and  new  vessels  into  service  in  our  de- 
clared war  against  the  international 
drug  cartel. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  the  civilian 
naval  force  authorized  to  wage  the  war 
against  drugs. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. I  had  this  group  under  my  ju- 
risdiction as  a  Cabinet  officer.  Many 
people  are  not  aware  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  the  only  authorized  civilian 
military  naval  use  that  can  be  used  in 
civilian  matters  such  as  interdiction  of 
drugs  and  has  arrest  power.  We  have 
carefully  separated  the  rest  of  our 
military. 

Therefore,  anything  that  renders  or 
reduces  the  ability  of  the  Coast 
Guard— and  I  can  state  it  is  already 
imdermanned  in  this  effort  on  drug 
interdiction  in  the  international  cartel 
shipments  in  the  Caribbean— is  simply 
wrong. 

First,  diverting  resources  from  the 
war  on  drugs  is  the  wrong  policy,  it  re- 
flects misplaced  priorities. 

The  American  people  have  clearly 
indicated  their  belief  that  drug  abuse 
is  the  most  pressing  problem  facing 
our  Nation  today.  And  they  are  right. 
The  flow  of  illegal  drugs  is  a  threat  to 
the  values  of  our  people  and  the  integ- 
rity of  our  Government. 

At  this  point  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment Senator  Kerry  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  who  is 
acting  on  this  problem  at  the  present 
time.  To  hear  those  and  be  part  of 
those  hearings,  Mr.  President,  makes 
your  blood  run  cold  as  to  what  the 
problems  are  and  what  we  are  facing 
and  what  is  not  being  done  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  stop  the  intemationsd 
flow  or  the  cartel  and  its  movement 
from  South  America  and  Central 
America  here. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  I»resident  wants  to  divert  re- 
sources from  the  fight.  Let  me  make  it 
very  clear:  we  are  not  just  losing  the 
war  on  drugs— we  are  being  destroyed 
in  our  own  streets.  The  President  asks 
the  American  people  to  "just  say  no"— 
but  he  is  the  one  who  is  saying  "no"  to 
the  Coast  Guard  when  they  ask  for 


extra  resources  to  fight  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  our  country  and  at  the 
same  time  diverting  resources  from 
this  fight.  He  is  saying  "yes"  to  provid- 
ing aid  to  General  Noriega,  long  after 
drug-running  connections  were  clear. 

The   President   asks   the   American 
people  to  "just  say  no"— but  he  is  the 
one  who  said  "yes"  to  providing  aid  to 
General  Noriega  long  after  his  drug 
running  connections  were  clear.  The 
President  asks  the  American  people  to 
"just  say  no"— but  he  is  the  one  who  is 
thinking  about  saying  "yes"  to  a  policy 
which  would  delay  deployment  of  the 
resources    the    Coast    Guard    should 
have  to  stay  even  in  the  war  on  drugs. 
Second,  while  the  President  has  de- 
clared war  on  drugs,  he  has  never  even 
asked  for  congressional  permission  to 
deploy  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
only  declared  war  we  are  in  is  against 
drugs  and  we  need  resources  to  fight 
that  war  and  win  it.  If  the  President 
wants  some  more  resources  for  a  con- 
flict in  the   Persian  Gulf— either  to 
have  a  war  or  prevent  one— then  let 
him   come   to   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  and  request  support  for 
his  policy  over  there.  We  have  had  an 
increased    presence    in    the    gulf    for 
about  a  year  now  and  not  once— not 
once— has  the  President  come  to  us 
and  asked  us  to  vote  to  authorize  or 
support   his  efforts  there.   We   have 
been  told,  repeatedly,  that  there  are 
no  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  but 
we  see,  repeatedly,  the  hostilities  in 
the    war    on    drugs— the    dead,    the 
wounded,  the  mentally  and  spiritually 
destroyed.    If   the    President   of    the 
United  States  says  there  are  no  hostil- 
ities in  the  gulf,  then  it  makes  no 
sense  to  send  resources  there  which 
should  go  to  deal  with  the  drug  hostil- 
ities which  are  all  too  evident. 

Third,  you  have  to  wonder  about  the 
impact  of  the  President's  defense  poli- 
cies when  his  "build  up"  produces  a 
Navy  which  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  conduct  a  conventional 
naval  operation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  for 
a  600  ship  Navy.  Yet  we  did  not  have 
mine  sweepers  when  we  needed  them. 
Now  we  are  told  we  do  not  have  ships 
which  can  navigate  the  shallow  waters 
and  coves  on  the  shoreline  of  the  gulf. 
We  apparently  have  expanded  the 
Navy  to  fight  a  war  we  will  never  have 
or  a  war  we  have  already  won  against 
the  Iranian  Navy.  But  it  seems  we  do 
not  have  six  ships  which  can  deal  with 
the  threat  we  actually  face. 

Imagine,  we  are  told  we  need  six 
ships  to  be  taken  out  of  a  fleet  that  is 
already  losing  the  war  on  drugs. 
People  say.  well,  we  can  extend  the 
time  of  our  older  ships.  I  can  tell  you 
as  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  too  many  old  ships 
now,  but  I  would  keep  both  in  place, 
the  old  ships  and  the  new  ones  in  this 
fight. 


Our  military  men  and  women  in  the 
gulf  deserve  better  than  the  kind  of 
thing  that  would  shift  ships  not  made 
our  bilt  for  these  kinds  of  hostilities 
but  built  for  civilian  law  enforcement. 
They  deserve  better  than  to  have  this 
kind  of  equipment  being  shifted.  We 
should  have  the  equipment.  They  de- 
serve a  force  structure  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  will  let  them  deal  with  real 
threats  in  the  real  world,  but  they  will 
never  get  what  they  need  as  long  as 
our  military  priorities  are  wrong— as 
long  as  we  spend  trillions  of  dollars  for 
a  star  wars  system  that  will  not  work, 
for  MX  missiles  that  may  miss  their 
targets,  for  two  additional  aircraft  car- 
riers which  can  help  us  deal  with 
threats  we  do  not  confront.  We  used  to 
criticize  the  administration  for  wast- 
ing money  on  toilet  seats  and  coffee 
pots  but  the  truth  is  even  worse— even 
the  money  they  spent  efficiently  did 
not  buy  us  security  or  equip  us  to  meet 
the  real  challenges  we  face  suid  we  do 
face  real  challenges,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  have  support- 
ed deployment  of  ships  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  have  criticized,  though,  the  use 
of  a  reflagged-vessel  policy. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  stating  once  again  to  my  col- 
leagues I  have  written  to  each  of  them 
and  I  will  write  them  again,  and  I  have 
filed  now  this  week  a  resolution  which 
would  require  the  Congress  to  debate 
our  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  so  that 
we  debate  and  decide  what  resources 
we  need,  how  we  will  pay  for  them  and 
how  we  will  meet  our  goal. 

We  need  to  clearly  define  our  objec- 
tives in  the  region.  This  latest  propos- 
al increases  my  commitment  to  do  ev- 
erything I  can  to  see  that  such  a 
debate  occurs  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
a  vote  one  way  or  another,  and  I  will 
abide  by  that  vote  when  the  Congress 
has  exercised  its  constitutional  power 
and  met  its  responsibilities  under  the 
law. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  no 
strategy  in  the  gulf.  We  have  some  ob- 
jectives, most  of  which  I  share,  but  no 
plan  to  achieve  them.  We  go  from  day 
to  day.  We  are  allowing  Iran  to  set  the 
agenda  if  we  are  fighting  in  small 
inlets  as  they  attack  and  we  respond, 
which  could  be  the  only  use  to  have 
any  Coast  Guard  boats.  That  is  not  a 
strategy;  that  is  a  prescription  for  dis- 
aster. Our  presence  has  not  prevented 
Iranian  attacks;  our  retaliation  has 
not  persuaded  them  to  cease. 

What  we  have  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Is 
an  open  ended  commitment.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  tell  if  we  have  won. 
we  do  not  know  how  to  tell  if  we  have 
lost.  All  we  know  is  that  we  are  there 
and  will  be  there  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
President,  all  I  know  is  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  speak  to  this  issue.  The  vessels  are  a 
small  part  of  it.  but  they  are  a  part  of 
it.  And  we  had  better  speak  quickly, 
before  the  President  takes  even  more 


of  our  resources  and  more  of  our 
people  and  commits  them  to  hostilities 
which  have  never  been  authorized  to 
fight  and  have  never  been  debated  and 
voted  on  on  the  floor. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  majority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 


ORDER  TO  VOTE  ON  HELMS  NO. 

1983  AMENDMENT  AT  10:10  A.M. 

TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  vote  this  morning,  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote.  If  all  time  is 
taken  on  the  amendment— in  other 
words,  the  40  minutes— the  vote  would 
occur  at  10  minutes  past  10.  If  any  of 
the  time  were  to  be  yielded  back,  the 
vote  could  occur  earlier. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
well  for  Senators  to  know  precisely 
when  this  vote  will  occur  so  that  they 
will  be  here  within  the  15-minute 
period  allowed  for  the  vote. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  that 
vote  occur  at  10:10  a.m.  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
again  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Now  our  respective  Cloakrooms  can 
inform  Senators  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  precisely  at  10:10  a.m.  today. 

I  thank  both  Senators. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


MEL  PRICE— A  GIANT  OF  A  MAN 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  I  attended  the  funeral  of 
Congressman  Mel  Price.  Mel  Price  was 
my  mentor  and  close  personal  friend. 
He  would  have  been  that  whether  he 
had  served  in  Congress  or  not,  because 
that's  the  way  he  was.  I,  like  everyone 
who  ever  had  the  privilege  to  know 
this  remarkable  man.  will  miss  him 
deeply. 

Though  diminutive  in  stature  and 
mild  in  manner.  Mel  Price  was  a  giant 
of  a  man,  and  a  giant  of  a  Congress- 
man. 

Back  in  1945,  he  went  directly  from 
KP  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army  to  service  in 
Congress.  That's  about  as  classic  a 
story  of  what  America  is  all  about  as 
any  of  us  will  ever  find. 

Mel  loved  to  tell  the  story  about  how 
he  found  out  he  had  been  elected  to 
Congress.  A  corporal,  he  was  on  KP 
duty,  peeling  apples,  when  word  came 
that  he  was  now  a  Congressman.  The 


general  called  him  in.  promoted  him 
to  sergeant  on  the  spot,  and  sent  Mel 
to  Washington,  where  he  served  44 
years.  He  has  to  be  one  of  the  few 
Americans  to  go  from  a  corporal  and 
cook  to  Congressman— all  in  1  day. 

Mel  was  a  sports  writer,  a  member  of 
the  St.  Clair  Coimty  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, and  secretary  to  Congressman  Ed 
Schaefer.  He  was  helping  people 
before  he  himself  became  a  Congress- 
man. He  knew  how  congressional  of- 
fices worked,  and  how  a  Congressman 
and  his  staff  can  help  people  if  you 
work  at  it  daily  and  diligently. 

Mel  was  known  as  a  service  Con- 
gressman. He  absolutely  had  no  peer 
in  serving  his  constituents.  Whether 
you  knew  him  personally  or  not,  Mel 
Price  was  your  friend.  He  was  your 
friend  because  Mel  wanted  to  help 
people.  And  help  people  he  did— thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  over  a 
44-year  period  of  service  in  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  where  his  congression- 
al files  are  going  to  end  up,  but  they 
will  be  replete  with  problems  solved. 
Under  the  letter  "P."  the  fUes  for 
"People"  will  stretch  from  Illinois  to 
Washington  and  back  again  thousands 
of  times.  Hardly,  a  famUy  exists  in  his 
district  which  wasn't  touched  by  Mel's 
helping  hand. 

Those  of  us  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict knew  and  loved  him  as  a  modest, 
self-effacing  man.  Mel  Price  had  no 
pretensions.  He  would  never  describe 
himself  as  a  miracle  worker,  but  just 
ask  the  people  in  his  district;  they  will 
swear  by  the  thousands  that  he  was. 

He  was  such  a  father  figure  that 
many  taverns  in  his  district  had  light- 
ed pictures  of  Mel  behind  the  bar.  Mel 
got  a  chuckle  out  of  that,  but  it  was  a 
measure  of  the  affection  and  esteem 
that  the  working  men  and  their  fami- 
lies held  for  him. 

There  was  another  side  to  Mel 
Price— the  leader  and  mover  and 
shaker  in  Congress.  He  was  a  key 
player  in  the  transformation  of  the 
United  States  into  a  superpower  after 
World  War  II. 

First  of  all,  Mel  was  a  classic  New 
Dealer,  and  he  never  apologized  for  it. 
He  was  an  adamant  supporter  of  a 
strong  defense,  and  he  never  apolo- 
gized for  that.  He  was  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  social  programs  for  people,  and 
he  would  likewise  never  apologize  for 
that. 

Mel  greatly  influenced  defense 
policy,  and  the  development  of  the  nu- 
clear industry.  The  possibilities  of  nu- 
clear power  fascinated  him,  but  he 
became  concerned  that  putting  all  of 
our  nuclear  efforts  into  the  military 
was  unwise.  He  wanted  to  see  a  safe 
nuclear  industry  benefit  all  of  us  in  ci- 
vilian life  as  well.  The  result  was  the 
Price-Anderson  Act— and  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  will  recall  we  just  amended 
it  a  little  bit  a  few  weeks  ago.  but  it  is 
still  basically  the  law  he  wrote  many. 
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,    decades   ago— which   set   forth 
.irst  regulations  and  guidelines  for 
:ivllian  nuclear  power  industry. 
;1  saw  the  atomic  tests  at  Eniwe- 
in  the  Pacific,  and  wrote  a  first- 
report.  He  wanted  to  see  nuclear 
IS  as  part  of  our  national  de- 
but  from   the   knowledge    he 
as    chairman    of    the    House 
^^  Energy  Committee,  he  warned 
we  must  hold  simmilt  meetings 
s  control. 

was   chairman   of   the   Armed 

,    Committee    for    10    years. 

his  tenure,  he  was  one  of  the 

,.„_jt  and  most  loyal  supporters  of 

=  luclear  Navy  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

t  ddition,  he  advocated  major  weap- 

systems  to  complement  our  con- 

onal  forces.  He  wanted  us  to  build 

_  stockpile  of  weapons  that  includ- 

he  MX  missile,  the  B-1  bomber, 

the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  He 

a  strong  defense  to  deter  war, 

to  encourage  it. 

lave  mentioned  Mel's  service  to  his 
itituents  and  to  his  country.  Let 
ay  something  about  the  man.  Mel 
e  held  prestigious  titles  and  power- 
exalted  positions  in  the  Halls  of 
but  he  never  forgot  where 
( ame  from. 

„.  Price  was  a  man  of  few  words, 

he  was  a  powerhouse  in  Congress. 

tempered  his  power  with  grace.  My 

friend,  Paul  Simon,  put  it  well 

he  said  that  "Mel  Price  com- 

personal     power     with     the 

ion  touch." 

never  spoke  imkindly  of  anyone, 
ler  a  political  opponent  or  a 
He  never  worried  whether  a  con- 

was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 

or  neither.  If  a  person  had  a  prob- 
and he  could  help,  that  was  suffi- 
t  for  Mel,  politics  aside.  Resolving 
problem  was  the  important  thing, 

;  that  is  what  helped  people. 
„^  did  Mel  stay  in  office  so  long? 
brother,  Harold,  talked  to  him  2 
ago  about  leaving  Congress.  "Let 
else  go  in  and  have  the  head- 
Harold   said.   Do   you   know 
,  Mel  Price  told  his  brother?  Mel 
he  did  not  have  any  headaches  in 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  been  concluded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  has  not  yet 
been  concluded,  may  I  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  It  will  be  concluded  at 
9:30. 


HR.  4243  READ  THE  SECOND 

TIME  AND  PLACED  ON  THE 

CALENDAR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  measure  that  has  been 
read  the  first  time.  The  clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  the  second  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4243)  to  implement  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Genocide. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  any  further  proceedings  at  this  time 
on  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  having  been  heard, 
under  rule  XIV,  the  bill  will  be  placed 
upon  the  calendar. 
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T  hose  of  us  who  knew  him  best 
kn  )w  that  Is  true.  He  loved  politics.  He 
lo\ed  his  job.  He  loved  people.  And 
people,  particularly  those  lucky 
en  »ugh  to  be  in  his  district,  loved  him. 
Ttat  Is  why  they  chose  him  as  their 
R<  presentatlve  22  times. 
]  Ir.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cl^k  will  call  the  roll. 

"he  legislative   clerk  proceeded   to 
ca  1  the  roll. 

dr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ur  anlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
th  5  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<  re.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
d(  red. 


RETIREMENT  OF  G.  RUSSELL 

WALKER 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  most  sincere 
gratitude  to  an  Individual  who  has 
served  this  Senate  for  the  past  23 
years.  I  speak  here  of  Mr.  G.  Russell 
Walker,  Chief  Reporter  of  the  Official 
Reporters  of  all  Senate  debate. 

The  Congressional  Record  has 
been  in  existence  since  1873.  Prior  to 
that,  congressional  proceedings  were 
recorded  in  three  different  journals. 
From  1789-1824,  the  "Annals  of  Con- 
gress" described  our  proceedings,  from 
1824-37,  "Congressional  Debates"  did 
so  and  from  1833-78,  "Congressional 
Globe"  was  the  keeper  of  our  words. 

Since  1873,  there  have  been  only 
seven  Chief  Reporters— only  seven 
men  who  have  held  this  most  Impor- 
tant position.  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
job  so  well  done  by  Mr.  Walker  as  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate  just  these 
past  12  years.  In  those  12  years  I  have 
made  many  speeches,  not  always  as 
eloquently  as  I  might  have  wished  but 
always  printed  with  accuracy  and  care 
in  the  Record. 

With  the  retirement  of  this  most 
dedicated  public  servant,  the  Senate 
loses  a  valuable  asset  and  we  lose  a 
dear  and  trusted  friend. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
hour  arrived  for  the  laying  down  of 
the  AIDS  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  Is  correct. 
The  time  for  morning  business  Is  now 
expired. 


ACQUIRED    IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME      RESEARCH      AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A   bill   (S.    1220)   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  education,  information, 
rislc  reduction,  training,  prevention,  treat- 
ment,  care,   and   research   concerning   ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

Helms  Amendment  No.  1983,  to  provide 
that  none  of  the  funds  provided  under  the 
Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  the  Act  shall 
be  used  to  provide  hypodermic  needles  or 
syringes  to  drug  addicts. 

AMENDBfENT  NO.  1983 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  debate  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  he  would  want 
to  make  representation  first  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  and  then  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  respond  to 
the  amendment. 

I  would  be  glad  to  put  In  a  short 
quorum  call  for  that  purpose,  to  give 
him  that  opportunity  and  courtesy.  I 
want  to  indicate  since  we  are  on  a  time 
limitation,  after  a  few  minutes  I  would 
Intend  to  take  my  time  and  respond  to 
It,  and  I  am  prepared  to  respond  to  It 
now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  shall  the  time  be  divided, 
may  I  ask? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  ask  the 
time  be  equally  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  objection  to  the 
quorum  call  with  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  two  sides? 
Hearing  none.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Good  morning.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  we  are 
In  quorum  call. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand  that.  I 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
might  inquire  of  the  Chair,  how  much 
time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 


na is  advised  that  he  has  17  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  16  minutes  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  approached 
the  pending  amendment  In  a  two- 
tiered  effort.  We  have  an  Interesting 
parliamentary  situation,  as  I  men- 
tioned last  night.  Any  amendment 
considered  now  becomes  nugatory  If, 
as  and  when  a  substitute  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  Is  approved  by  the  Senate.  So  It 
may  be  that  we  will  visit  this  same 
Issue  three  times  instead  of  two. 

Yesterday  I  offered  the  amendment 
just  straight  out,  without  any  embel- 
lishment whatsoever.  During  the  vote 
last  night,  as  I  anticipated,  a  number 
of  Senators  came  to  me  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  said:  look,  Jesse, 
I  would  have  voted  for  your  amend- 
ment had  I  been  sure  that  the  amend- 
ment would  simply  have  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  the  distribution  of  clean 
needles  to  drug  addicts  rather  than  to 
health  care  workers  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  AIDS  patients. 

So,  they  have  themselves  a  deal,  Mr. 
President.  Now  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  vote,  as  they  said  last  night 
they  would  have  voted.  Because  Imme- 
diately after  the  vote  last  night  I  sent 
forward  the  unprlnted  amendment, 
which  Is  now  the  pending  business. 

In  any  case,  as  legislative  history 
was  made  last  evening,  the  amend- 
ment which  was  misunderstood  and 
thereby  defeated  had  the  same  effect 
as  this  pending  amendment.  But  this 
one  spells  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  just  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Record,  I  would  ask  the  Chair 
to  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  very  brief 
amendment  into  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
amendment  add  the  follow&ig  new  section: 

Sec  .  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  hypodermic  needles 
or  syringes  to  drug  addicts. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  clerk  and,  of  course,  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
make  it  any  clearer  than  that.  I  heard 
on  the  radio  one  of  the  Presidential 
candidates,  from  Massachusetts,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  apparently  feels  the 
same  way  I  do  about  this.  But  that  Is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

There  has  never  been  any  Intent  to 
inhibit  the  care  and  treatment  of 
AIDS  patients. 

I  am  just  as  sorry  for  them  as  any- 
body else,  and  this  Senate  Is  not  divid- 
ed on  the  question  of  wanting  to  do 
more  for  AIDS  patients  or  anybody 
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else  who  Is  seriously  111  In  this  country. 
That  is  not  the  question. 

What  is  the  question  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  exacerbate  the  drug  prob- 
lem by  making  these  needles  available. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  delighted. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  I  can  maybe 
help  him  on  this  amendment  In  the 
sense,  as  the  amendment  is  currently 
drafted,  and  I  think  I  may  have  misled 
the  Senator  in  private  conversations 
yesterday  about  this.  It  just  says  "who 
are  drug  addicts."  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  would  consider  adding 
right  after  "drug  addicts,"  "who  use  il- 
legal drugs."  That  would  cure  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry,  I  must  be 
getting  more  deaf  than  I  thought. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  I  heard  your 
amendment  read,  you  deny  hypoder- 
mic needles  and  syringes  to  drug  ad- 
dicts. If  you  would  add  the  phrase 
"who  use  Illegal  drugs,"  or  something 
similar  to  that,  then  I  think  you  would 
cure  a  defect  because  in  some  of  the 
Federal  treatment  programs  and  other 
treatment  programs  of  drug  addicts, 
they  do  provide  them  with  needles  and 
syringes  within  that  particular  pro- 
gram. 

Also,  there  may  be  some  who  are  not 
literally  addicted  to  drugs  who  would 
be  categorized  under  Federal  laws  as 
drug  addicts  anyway,  and  they  would 
be  all  embraced  by  this  amendment. 

So  I  think  if  you  added  that  phrase  I 
believe  it  would  cure  what  may  be  de- 
fects in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, again,  the  legislative  history 
makes  It  clear  because  repeatedly  last 
night  I  stated  that  we  are  referring  to 
the  use  of  Illegal  drugs.  But  if  It  will 
comfort  the  Senator,  I  will  be  glad  to 
accept  the  modification.  However,  we 
will  have  to  go  by  unanimous  consent 
because  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ob- 
tained on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  have  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
send  the  modification  to  the  desk,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In 
order  to  modify  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  mean  to  take 
any  more  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, that  is  very  clear  and  the  modifi- 
cation would  just  spell  out  what  is  al- 
ready clear:  We  are  talking  about  the 
use  of  Illegal  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  the  confusion  will  be 
absolutely  cleared  up  by  giving  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  Federal  money  should  be 
used  for  the  distribution  of  clean  nee- 
dles to  drug  addicts  who  use  Illegal 
drugs.  How  the  legislative  history  can 


be  made  clearer  than  that,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Dole,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    Senator    from    Massachu- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
jected to  the  modification,  and  I  will 
explain  why.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  16  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  7 
minutes. 

The  old  adage  Implores  us,  "If  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try  try  again." 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
tried  last  night  to  get  an  amendment 
attached  to  this  bill  that  would  have 
forbidden  that  any  money  under  this 
bill  be  used  to  provide  needles  or  sy- 
ringes. We  can  only  assume  that  he 
meant  to  forbid  the  distribution  of 
free,  clean  needles  to  drug  addicts  so 
that  they  could  use  Illegal  drugs.  But 
the  amendment  was  so  poorly  worded 
that  his  amendment  would  have  had 
the  ludicrous  and  deadly  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  doctors  from  being  able  to 
give  medicine  to  their  patients;  he 
would  have  prevented  the  ill  from 
being  fed  Intravenously;  he  would 
have  forbidden  the  administration  of 
experimental  drugs.  In  short,  he  would 
have  caused  early  death  for  thousands 
of  Americans  with  his  little  bit  of  mis- 
chief here  on  the  floor  late  last  night. 
This  effort  gives  a  whole  new  meaning 
to  the  phrase  "killer  amendment." 

But  here  we  are  again,  some  12 
hours  later,  with  the  new  improved 
version  of  the  killer  amendment.  And 
again  the  amendment  is  poorly  draft- 
ed and  win  cost  lives. 

Now  the  Government's  AIDS  treat- 
ment funds  cannot  be  used  to  provide 
needles  to  drug  addicts,  rather  than  to 
the  entire  population  of  AIDS  victims. 
Let  me  recite  the  consequences  of  this 
amendment  for  the  helpless  people 
who  are  caught  in  the  coll  of  Its  words. 
Half  of  the  drug  addicts  In  this  coun- 
try have  the  AIDS  virus.  That  comes 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. More  than  half  of  all  the  AIDS 
cases  In  the  city  of  New  York  are  drug 
addicts.  Under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, as  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  come  in  to  the  medical  care 
system,  as  they  are  treated  through 
less  costly  home  care,  we  would  be  for- 
bidden to  give  them  life-saving  drugs 
because  the  drugs  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  a  needle.  We  could  not  feed 

them  Intravenously  because  that  re- 
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a  needle.  There  are  thousands 
JS  victims  in  this  country  who 
been  spared  from  blindness  be- 
they  receive  the  experimental 
DHPG.  But  if  they  are  drug  ad- 
they    will   simply   have    to    go 
because  the  drug  can  only  be  ad- 
red  intravenously. 
,  killing  and  blinding  these  thou- 
„  of  people  is  outrageous  enough. 
Ihis  amendment  does  not  define 
addict."     Several     responsible 
_„  authorities  have  determined 
licotine  is  an  addictive  substance, 
suppose  that  the  Senator  from 
Carolina  would  require  us  to  let 
with  AIDS  who  also  smokes 
go    without    vital    medical 
The  same  would  be  true  of  alco- 
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.    I  do  not  think  that  physicians 
1  tand  by  idly  and  watch  patients 
awful  pain  because  some  Sena- 
,      a  bad  amendment.  They  will 
their   patients    into    a    different 
1  of  medical  care  where  the  Sen- 
amendment  does  not  apply.  The 
million  of  treatment  money  pro- 
for  in  this  bill  is  used  to  create 
health    care    as    a    preferred 
for  delivering  medical  care  to 
patients. 

Ator  Hatch  deserves  much  credit 
I  hese  provisions;  he  has  been  a 
for  home  care  as  a  way  to 
precious  medical  resources.  But 
at  what  Senator  Helms'  amend- 
would  do  in  just  the  city  of  New 
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THere  are  estimated  to  be  200,000 

^   infected  drug   addicts   in   that 

The  Helms  amendment  will  force 

victims  into  hospital  care  rather 

the  home  care  promoted  by  this 

The  cost  effect  will  be  staggering. 

care  costs  two-thirds  less  than 

care,  even  on  a  conservative 

If  an  average  case  in  New 

costs  $120,000  to  treat  in  a  hospi- 

and  that  is  the  estimate  that  was 

.  to  our  committee  in  testimony— 

we  can  treat  them  in  the  home  for 

..  _  that  amount,  then  the  effect 

_  Helms  amendment  would  be  to 

the  cost  of  medical  care  for  New 

's  addict  population  from  $8  bil- 

to   $24   billion.   Senator   Helms' 

,  poorly  worded,  never  the 

ect  of  hearings,  obviously  invented 
last  night,  makes  him  one  of  the 
spenders  in  the  Congress. 
Sorely  none  of  that  was  intended, 
that  would  be  the  result.  And  who 
tell  how  many  more  would  die  be- 
•^  the  city's  medical  resources  were 
overloaded  by  the  Helms  amendment 
to  t  tie  tune  of  16  billion  additional  dol- 
lan?  The  point  is  this:  This  kind  of 
pocrly  crafted  mischief  is  being 
thr)wn  out  without  serious  thought, 
wit  lout  attention  to  its  effects,  with- 
out hearings  and  probably  without 
leg  il  or  medical  advice.  And  it  is  being 
thr  3wn  out  as  no  more  than  a  harass- 
ing technique  against  a  bill  that  has 
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the  support  of  every  major  medical, 
public  health,  and  health  care  organi- 
zation in  America.  It  is  supported  by 
many  of  America's  best  corporations 
and  by  organized  labor. 

I  say  enough  of  this.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated  for  the 
reasons  that  we  defeated  the  amend- 
ment last  night. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  Kennedy  yields  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  may  now  be  victims  of 
our  own  parliamentary  maneuvering. 
It  is  my  understanding  at  the  end  of 
last  night  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  offered  a  revised  amendment 
concerning  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
giving  out  hypodermic  needles  and  sy- 
ringes. We  agreed  at  that  time  that  no 
second-degree  amendments  would  be 
in  order.  Consequently,  the  amend- 
ment cannot  be  clarified  or  improved. 
Let  me  speak  to  that  particular  issue 
in  a  minute.  But  if  I  was  to  clarify  and 
improve  that  amendment,  I  have  to 
admit  even  the  suggestion  I  made  ear- 
lier was  probably  incorrect. 

If  I  were  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  would  do  it  this  way:  At 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
amendment,  add  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  act 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  provide  individuals  with  hypodermic 
needles  or  syringes  so  that  such  individuals 
may  use  illegal  drugs. 

I  think  that  would  cure  it.  I  think 
that  would  solve  the  problem,  at  least 
as  far  as  I  see  it. 

This  new  amendment  that  is  pres- 
ently before  us  that  cannot  be  modi- 
fied can  be  read  in  one  of  two  ways. 

First,  it  can  be  read  to  preclude 
giving  hypodermic  needles  and  sy- 
ringes to  drug  addicts  for  their  own 
use,  a  proposition  that  I  presume  a 
majority  in  this  body  would  endorse. 
In  short,  under  this  reading,  the  funds 
in  this  act  could  not  be  used  for  "clean 
needle"  programs. 

But  a  second  reading  is  also  possible, 
and  given  the  vote  yesterday,  it  may 
be  the  more  probable  interpretation. 
One   could   read   this   amendment   to 
mean  that  drug  addicts,  who  might  be 
involved  in  a  research  or  treatment 
program   authorized   under   this   bill, 
could  not  be  given  medicine,  assistance 
or  treatment  under  medical  supervi- 
sion if  such  treatment  involves  the  use 
of    hypodermic    needles    or    syringes. 
Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  latter  reading  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  intended  to  say  that  a 
drug  addict,  by  virtue  of  his  addiction, 
is  barred  from  any  medical  treatment 
made  available  under  this  act.  if  it  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  hypodermic  needle 
or  a  syringe. 


Nonetheless,  under  the  time  agree- 
ment reached  last  night.  I  am  not  in 
the  position  to  make  the  simple  word- 
ing changes  needed  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  this  amendment.  I  would  en- 
dorse and  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  read  that  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  act  could  not  be  used 
to  provide  individuals  with  needles,  sy- 
ringes, and  other  devices  so  that  they 
can  use  illegal  drugs.  I  think  most  Sen- 
ators would.  But,  under  the  time 
agreement,  I  cannot  offer  such  an 
amendment.  No  one  can.  Instead,  we 
are  forced  to  vote  on  an  amendment 
which  is  ambiguous.  In  fact,  it  would 
require  that  a  person  who  uses  illegal 
drugs  must  be  clinically  addicted 
before  we  can  bar  their  receipt  of  sy- 
ringes and  needles.  Does  this  meaui  we 
can  give  needles  to  recreational  users 
of  illegal  drugs? 

Consequently,  I  hope  this  particular 
amendment  is  tabled.  We  can  then  sit 
down  and  see  if  we  can  work  out  lan- 
guage which  accomplishes  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sponsor  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  very  medical  and  health  pro- 
grams which  will  treat  and  cure  drug 
abuse  and  are  the  essence  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  If,  however,  the 
Senate  chooses  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  then  face  a  protracted 
debate  until  we  can  guarantee  that 
each  and  every  treatment  and  re- 
search program  called  for  in  this  legis- 
lation is  not  unnecessarily  limited,  be- 
cause I  myself  could  not  tolerate  that 
to  be  the  case.  But  as  I  said  before,  I 
do  not  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  meant  it  this 
way.  Unfortunately,  under  the  time 
agreement  that  is  the  way  it  has  to  be 
taken,  and  so  I  do  hope  our  colleagues 
will  support  a  tabling  motion  or  a  vote 
up  or  down  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment, whichever  the  case  may  be.  I 
withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
our  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  do 
we  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  6  minutes  and  26  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  our 
votes  would  continue  to  be  predicated 
on  the  best  medical  and  scientific 
advice  rather  than  the  uninformed  lay 
opinions  of  those  within  and  without 
this  Chamber. 

As  a  demonstration  of  what  happens 
when  mischievious  amendments  such 
as  this  are  proposed  and  accepted  in  a 
political  sense,  I  want  to  read  from  tes- 
timony that  was  taken  in  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  just  last  week 
when  Dr.  James  Mason  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  appeared  before 
the  conunittee.  I  turned  to  Dr.  Mason 
and  said: 

Dr.  Mason,  last  year  the  Senate  tacked  on 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill 
that  related  to  the  CDC's  communications 
with  the  homosexual  community  in  terms 
of  the  education  process.  How  restrictive 
has  the  effect  of  that  amendment  been  on 
the  performance  of  that  aspect  of  your 
agency's  work? 

To  my  colleagues,  this  was  the 
amendment  that  passed  94  to  2  on  the 
Senate  floor  regarding  communication 
between  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol and  the  homosexual  community. 

Dr.  Mason.  You  are  referring  to  the 
amendment  that  not  only  involved  homo- 
sexuality but  drug  abuse  as  well.  In  terms  of 
our  in-house  programs,  it  took  us  about  an 
additional  month  to  accommodate  that,  and 
our  request  for  proposals  from  the  States, 
because  we  had  to  revise  the  materials 
which  we  were  preparing  to  send  out  so  the 
States  would  be  able  to  respond  to  their 
grants.  Once  we  were  over  that,  we  moved 
ahead  vigorously.  I  think  our  main  problem 
is  that  out  in  the  States  and  the  communi- 
ties they  are  not  quite  sure  how  to  interpret 
the  language.  We  got  some  clarification 
when  the  House  and  Senate  met  together  in 
the  final  appropriations  language,  but  I 
think  we  are  going  to  see  a  mixed  bag  with 
regard  to  this  because  some  communities 
will  interpret  it  very  conservatively  and 
some  communities  will  interpret  it  very  lib- 
erally. And  so  there  is  a  fear  that  there  may 
be  a  chilling  effect  as  a  result  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

That  is  what  we  did  by  a  vote  of  94 
to  2.  Rather  than  get  information  to 
the  highest  risk  groups,  we  succeeded 
in  putting  a  chilling  effect  on  immedi- 
ate and  direct  action  to  the  problems 
that  are  involved  here,  problems  of 
life  and  death. 

Politics  in  this  instance  is  not  just 
something  that  can  be  absorbed  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  Lives  have  been  lost. 
"Now  we  have  before  us  the  second 
amendment  dealing  with  needles.  This 
amendment  includes  language  about 
drug  addicts  when,  indeed,  the  fastest 
growing  incidence  of  AIDS  is  occur- 
ring among  drug  users.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  the  problem.  I  do  not 
purport  to  have  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  can  give  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. But  I  know  that  this  legislation 
before  us.  the  Kennedy-Hatch  legisla- 
tion, is  in  the  hands  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  necessary  and 
proper  scientific  educational  entities 
of  our  Goveniment,  and  it  is  from 
them  that  we  expect  the  answers. 

This  is  a  mischevious  amendment.  It 
is  going  to  be  said,  "If  you  vote  against 
my  amendment,  that  means  you  are 
for  drug  use,"  just  like  if  you  voted  for 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to 
educate   the  homosexual  community 


you  would  be  teaching  people  homo- 
sexuality. Bananas. 

I  can  accept  most  of  the  hot  air  that 
we  spew  forth  because  chances  are  not 
too  much  harm  will  be  done.  In  this 
instance,  lives  are  lost. 

It  is  time  we  came  to  grips  with  this 
problem  in  an  honest,  direct  way. 
Nobody  is  advocating  drug  use.  What 
is  being  advocated  throughout  this  bill 
is  a  course  of  conduct  which  will  bring 
a  halt  to  this  great  national  tragedy. 

Whether  AIDS  is  contracted  by 
sexual  activity,  whether  it  is  contract- 
ed by  drug  use.  we  are  looking  for 
ways  to  stop  it  through  education, 
through  research,  through  medical 
procedures.  We  are  not  here  to  pro- 
mote homosexuality  or  drug  use.  If  in 
any  way  lay  persons  halt  the  progress 
of  science  in  the  name  of  some  politi- 
cal cheap  shots,  believe  me.  that  has  a 
price  to  pay  this  time  which  is  not  po- 
litical. It  is  a  price  of  life,  pure  and 
simple.  I  hope  this  and  all  amend- 
ments like  it  that  try  to  impede  the 
march  of  science  wiU  be  rejected  be- 
cause it  is  only  science  that  can  resolve 
the  problem. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Sanford).  Who  yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
inquire,  what  is  the  time  situation  on 

both  sides?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  9 
minutes  and  48  seconds,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  18  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  I  will  defer  to 
myself  just  about  36  seconds. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  in  Shake- 
speare it  says  that methinks 

*  *  •  thy  *  •  *  protest  too  much."  I  am 
not  going  to  use  the  words  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts used  in  another  context  yester- 
day when  he  said  "hogwash."  But  it 
does  come  to  mind  here  in  the  volatile 
protest  against  his  amendment. 

I  have  heard  it  said  here  this  morn- 
ing that  this  is  a  bad  amendment,  it  is 
poorly  drawn,  it  is  a  faulty  amend- 
ment, it  is  a  mischievous  amendment— 
not  at  all.  It  could  not  be  clearer. 

What  it  is  saying,  what  it  is  intended 
to  say,  was  that  Federal  funds  may  not 
be  used  to  provide  to  drug  addicts  nee- 
dles to  continue  and  increase  their 
habit.  That  is  all  it  says.  That  is  all  it 
means. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  people  of  this  country  un- 
derstand this  matter.  I  will  tell  you 
somebody  else  who  understands  it.  It 
is  the  homosexual  community.  They 
have  rounded  up  the  forces.  They 
have  said  beat  down  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. They  have  purchased  ads  in  the 
New  York  Times.  They  have  used 
their  little  newspaper.  They  have  used 
every  device.  They  have  gotten  deans 
of  some  schools  to  come  up  here  who 
did  not  know  one  thing  in  the  world 


about  any  amendment  which  I  was 
going  to  offer. 

So,  yes.  If  you  want  to  pitch  it  as  a 
battle  between  them  and  us.  fine. 
They  may  defeat  me.  but  they  will  be 
defeating  the  American  people  as  well. 
My  good  friend,  and  he  is  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  alluded 
to  another  amendment  about  provid- 
ing information  to  higher  risk  groups 
as  if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  ever  proposed,  let  alone  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  had  ever 
enacted,  a  proposal  to  shut  off  infor- 
mation to  homosexuals.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  the  amendment  that  was  ap- 
proved by  this  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote— I  think  there  were 
two  votes  against  it— said  if  you  want 
to  get  into  that. 

It  said  that  no  Federal  funds  can  be 
used  to  encourage  or  promote  homo- 
sexual sexual  activity.  It  said  all  AIDS 
education  emphasize  abstinence  out- 
side of  monogamous  marriage,  and  ab- 
stinence from  illegal  drug  use.  All  we 
are  saying  is  that  the  literature  pub- 
lished with  Federal  funds  must  em- 
phasize abstinence.  It  must  not  en- 
courage or  promote  homosexual 
sexual  activity. 

Yesterday  at  lunchtime  a  group  of 
Senators  saw  a  videotape  presentation 
which  is  being  used  in  the  homosexual 
conmiunity,  a  videotape  that  was  pro- 
duced at  substantial  cost  with  Federal 
funds,  and  Senators  who  saw  that  vid- 
eotape were  sick  to  their  stomach.  It 
has  explicit  instructions  about  how  to 
engage  in  homosexual  activity.  It  had 
two  men  doing  it. 

My  friends  can  protest  all  they  want 
and  they  can  use  erroneous  informa- 
tion all  they  wish.  But  this  problem  is 
not  going  away,  and  the  American 
people  will  be  the  final  arbiters  of  it. 

One  of  our  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Cranston,  sent  out  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter.  He  said  he 
was  most  anguished  about  his  vote  in 
favor  of  one  of  my  amendments  last 
year,  that  he  had  never  been  more  an- 
guished in  all  of  his  tenure  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  made  the  flat  statement 
that  CDC  has  advised  applicants  to 
withhold  their  applications  until  this 
matter  is  cleared  up.  Not  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  James  O.  Mason  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  conversation.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Mason  about  that  very 
subject.  He  says:  'The  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  has  not  funded  any 
project  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  AIDS  in- 
formation. Enclosed  for  your  informa- 
tion, however"— this  is  a  letter  to  me— 
"is  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Register  an- 
nouncement for  this  program  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  As  indicated  in  the 
armouncement.  approximately  $120 
million  is  available  for  funding."  So 
where  does  Senator  Cranston  get  off 
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his  colleagues  that  the  funding 

-J  has  come  to  a  screeching  halt? 

Mason  continues:  "A  total  of  64 

were   received,    reviewed 

I  jproved  for  funding.  Awards  are 
to    be    made    by    April    30, 
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right.  As  Dizzy  Dean  once  said, 
are  the  facts."  If  you  are  going 

my  amendment,  do  it  on 
and  accuracy.  Do  not  do  it  with 

We  have  had  quite  enough 


de  feat 


of 

Mr. 
have 

The! 


P»resident,  how  much  time  do  I 

:  emaining?  

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  2  seconds. 
HELMS.   Provided  we   will   go 
;o  a  vote,  I  will  be  willing  to  yield 
1  he  balance  of  that  time. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
previous  order  for  a  vote  at  a 
( ertain,  at  10:10. 
HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 

qkiorum.  

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
will  call  the  roll. 
KENNEDY.  On  whose  time,  Mr. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachijsetts  does  not  have  any  time. 

KENNEDY.  I  have  18  seconds 

he  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

intentled  to  yield  back  his  time,  and 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

is  permissible. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 

nobody  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

at  this  point  because  we  only 

1  minute  until  the  announced 
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the  reasons  outlined  last  night,  that 
this  aonendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Karnes]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  112  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


MrJ 
left 


sugge  sted 
whicl  1 
Mr 


quon|m 

have 

time. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  withdraw  the  request 
because  that  could  cause  complica- 
tions 

Mr 

Mr 


KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

HELMS.   Wait   a   minute,   Mr. 


KENNEDY.  I  have  been  recog- 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  North  Carolina  still  has 

loor,  I  am  afraid,  with  1  minute 


HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  do 
]|ield  the  floor. 
BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  time 

the  vote  occur?        

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

will  occur  at  10:10.  The  Senator 

North  Carolina  has  42  seconds 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

8  seconds  left. 

time  of  the  Senator  from  North 

Cart^lina  has  expired. 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
stated  earlier,  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vide 1  under  this  measure  shall  be  ap- 
profriated  for  the  purchase  of  hypo- 
derr  tic  needles  or  syringes  for  drug  ad- 
dict .  The  President's  own  commission 
says  that  25  percent  of  all  AIDS  vic- 
tims are  drug  addicts. 

Tliis  is  as  flawed  as  the  previous 
ameidment  is  flawed,  and  I  hope,  for 
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Armstrong 

Karnes 

Biden 

Biennis 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1983)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mary 
Ella  Payne  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debates  and 
votes  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole  proposes  an  amend- 
ment ntmibered  1984. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
amendment,  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  individuals  with 
hypodermic  needles  or  syringes  so  that  such 
individuals  may  use  illegal  drugs. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  problem 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  still  is  not  in  order  and  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  problem  di- 
rectly. I  think  it  cures  the  defects  of 
the  prior  amendment  and  I  think  will 
accomplish  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
really  intending  to  do. 

This  amendment  would  bar  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  giving  people 
syringes  and  needles  so  that  they  can 
go  about  and  use  illegal  drugs.  Now 
that  is  what  I  think  we  would  all  like 
to  do,  or  at  least  a  majority  would  like 
to  do. 

This  amendment  is  not  ambiguous 
as  the  prior  amendment  was.  It  covers 
not  just  drug  addicts  but  anyone, 
anyone,  who  would  use  needles  or  sy- 
ringes for  illegal  drugs.  And,  of  course, 
it  would  cover  recreational  users  as 
well,  something  the  prior  amendment 
would  not  have  done. 

So  I  think  it  corrects  and  cures  the 
ambiguities  of  the  prior  amendment 
and  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  it. 

amendment  no.  1985  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1984 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatch,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  -1985  to 
amendment  No.  1984. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  fund?  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  individuals  with 


hypodermic  needes  or  syringes  so  that  such 
individuals  may  use  illegal  drugs,  unless  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines that  a  demonstration  needle  ex- 
change program  would  be  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  abuse  and  the  risk  that  the  public 
will  become  infected  with  AIDS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Hatch.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  explained  correctly  what  the 
underlying  amendment  would  do.  This 
amendment  would  provide  the  single 
exception  if  there  would  be  a  finding 
by  the  Surgeon  General  that  a  needle 
exchange  program  either  reduced  drug 
addiction  or  reduced  the  expansion  of 
the  AIDS  virus.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  achieve  what  I  think  Members 
of  this  body  want  to  do.  although  I. 
for  one.  feel  that  basically  we  ought  to 
follow  the  public  health  regime  and 
recommendations,  and  I  think  it  is  far 
too  early  to  make  a  final  judgment  on 
the  needle  exchange  program.  I  think 
the  results  are  mixed.  There  has  not 
been  the  adequate  research. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  incor- 
porates a  general  sense  in  this  body 
that,  in  terms  of  a  needle  exchange 
program,  there  should  be  a  prohibi- 
tion for  a  needle  exchange  unless 
there  be  a  finding  along  those  lines.  It 
seems  to  me  we  achieve  and  accom- 
plish what  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  wish  to  achieve. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of   the   Senator   from   Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.   I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Mississippi    [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes] 

is  necessarily  absent.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aruiounced— yeas  70, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  113  Leg.] 
YEAS-70 


Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Ketmedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dole 

Domenici 

Gam 

Gramm 

Grassley 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 


Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 


Cranston 

D'Amato 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 


Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

NAYS— 27 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

McCain 

McClure 

Nickles 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Karnes  Stennis 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 


Biden 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1985)  was 
agreed  to. 

vote  on  amendment  no.  1984,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  as 
amended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  is  the 
matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
matter  now  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  as  amended  by 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  as  just  agreed  to. 

Is  there  further  debate?  if  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  1984)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  ageed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f.om  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
last  evening,  I  offered  an  amendment 
regarding  spousal  notification.  In  a 
moment,  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  another  subject,  but 
just  as  an  interim  report  on  the  spous- 
al notification  amendment,  the  staff 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  my 
own  staff  are  working  on  that  hoping 
we  can  reach  an  agreed  upon  position. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  my  intention 
shortly  to  offer  an  amendment  pre- 
venting the  unwarranted  withdrawal 
of  food  and  fluids  from  AIDS  victims. 

Prior  to  that  time.  If  I  may.  I  would 
like  to  yield  as  much  time  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  wishes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  Senator  yield?  Is  it  for  the 
purpose  of  a  question? 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
no  parliamentary  thoughts  in  mind,  I 

will  just  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor.  Who  seeks 
recognition?  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  say  this  as  respectfully 
and  as  cheerfully  as  possibly  because  I 
have  been  trying  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
settes  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  on  this  bill.  I 
am  certainly  not  going  to  try  to  ob- 
struct it. 

However,  the  little  spectacle  that  oc- 
curred on  the  last  amendment  is  inter- 
esting, and  I  do  not  really  understand 
what  it  is.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  not  object  too 
strenuously  to  my  declaring  that  the 
amendment  just  approved  by  the 
Senate  was  just  a  fig  leaf.  It  did  not 
cover  much,  and  it  gave  the  appear- 
ance for  Senators  to  say  that  they 
were  voting  one  way  or  they  were  not. 
Those  who  voted  for  the  Kennedy 
amendment  have  voted  for  distribu- 
tion of  needles  to  individuals  who  use 
illegal  drugs  because  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  already  made  clear  that  he 
believes  that  a  needle  exchange  pro- 
gram might  be  a  good  idea.  He  said 
that  publicly. 

So,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time,  Mr. 
President,  before  Federal  funds  will  be 
available  for  needles  and  syringes  for 
illegal  drug  users.  That  is  what  the 
Senate  just  voted  on,  and  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts because  it  was  a  clever 
amendment.  Sometimes  we  engage  in 
that  sort  of  thing  around  this  place. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  it  also 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  record  that 
one  of  the  strongest  proponents, 
strongest  advocates  of  the  needle  ex- 
change program  is  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  in  the  Nation's  capital. 

I  refer  to  a  group  calling  itself  the 
Drug  Policy  Foundation.  It  was  a 
foundation  organized  in  1987  to  pro- 
vide a  support  group  for  "people  who 
oppose  the  dominant  policy  and  who 
seek  to  change  current  methods." 

When  I  saw  that,  I  said,  what  does 
that  all  mean?  I  thought  about 
humpty-dumpty  in  Lewis  Carroll's 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass."  He 
said:  "When  I  use  a  word,  it  means 
precisely  what  I  intend  it  to  mean. 
Nothing  more,  nothing  less." 

In  any  case,  this  Drug  Policy  Foun- 
dation recently  held  a  briefing  on  the 
Liverpool  needle  exchange  program, 
and  part  of  the  briefing  materials  pro- 
vided by  the  foundation  included  draft 
resolutions  of  the  foundation. 

These  resolutions,  let  me  make  it 
clear,  have  not  yet  been  approved  by 
those  who  run  the  foundation,  but 
they  do  provide,  I  think,  a  very  inter- 
esting insight  into  why  this  founda- 
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is  so  interested  in  the  Liverpool 

program. 

,.„„.„•.    2:    The    governments   of    the 

should  stop  talking  about  launching 

vinning  drug  wars.  Indeed,  the  very 

of  a  war  on  drugs,  either  in  one 

or  throughout  the  world,  is  a  de- 

.„^  idea.  Wars  imply  intolerance  and 

The  essence  of  our  approach  'o  all  of 

4tizens.  whether  or  not  they  use  disap- 

chemicals,  should  be  tolerance  and 

The  goal  of  all  nations  should  be 

..ling  policies  that  create  the  least  pos- 

harm   for   users   and   their   nonusing 

J.  Thus  the  war  on  drugs  should  be 

terminated,  everywhere. 

is  one  of  the  principal  groups 

„  the  needle  program. 

,   us   move    on    to    Resolution    3 
,ed  by  the  Drug  Policy  Founda- 
in  Washington.  DC: 

3.  Until  major  legal  reforms 

however,  existing  laws  must  be  en- 
^  in  a  selective  and  rational  fashion. 
.«ss  law  enforcement  attention  should 
lid  to  small  dealers  and  simple  users, 
should  be  virtually  ignored  by  the 
i  unless  they  commit  other  crimes, 
as  robbery  or  burglary,  or  create  public 
by  interfering  with  normal  street 
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Tie  president  of  this  group,  a  man 
ideri  tif  ied  as  Arnold  S.  Trebach,  wrote 
an  a  rticle  in  the  Charleston  Gazette  of 
November  4  of  last  year.  That  article 
was  entitled  "War  on  Drugs  Putting 
Stn  in  on  U.S.  Fhrisons."  In  that  arti- 
cle. |ir.  Trebach  said: 

drug  war  is  jamming  our  prisons  and 

_  people  are  applauding.  It  is  time  for 

;ame  center  of  American  society  to  still 

repressive  chorus  and  to  seek  peaceful 

ons   to   the   drug   problems   because. 

if  we  become  a  prison  state,  current 

will  not  reduce  drug  abuse  and  the 

demknd  for  drugs  in  American  society. 
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concludes: 

it  happens.  I  do  not  advocate  full  legal- 
of  all  the  drugs,  but  I  believe  we 
._  listen  to  any  sensible  suggestion  .  .  . 
might  lessen  the  severity  of  the  drug 
and  that  might  keep  Americans  out  of 


President.  I  do  not  insinuate. 
.  or  infer  that  these  people  are 

',  but  I  think  they  are  sincere- 

\  rrong.  As  proponents  of  this  needle 
I.  they  also  seek  an  end  to 
,'s  war  on  drugs,  or  certainly 
inish  it. 

■.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  a  couple  of  articles  concem- 
this   subject   be   printed   in   the 


B/r 
imr  ly 
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ly 
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ser  t 
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Rei  :ord. 
There 


being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle* were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re  :ord.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (WV)  Gazttte, 

Nov.  4,  1987] 
^Tar  on  Drugs  Putting  Strain  on  U.S. 
Prisons 
(By  Arnold  S.  Trebach) 
"Aie  drug  war  is  janmiing  our  prisons  and 
ma  ly  people  are  applauding.  It  is  time  for 
the  sane  center  of  American  society  to  still 
ths  t  repressive  chorus  and  to  seek  peaceful 
sol  itions  to  drug  problems  because,  even  if 
welbecome  a  prison  state,  current  policies 


will  not  reduce  drug  abuse  and  the  demand 
for  drugs  in  American  society. 

During  the  Reagan  era,  the  rise  in  the 
population  of  America's  prisons  has  been 
historic.  This  disaster  is  documented  by  fed- 
eral data  that  counts  only  those  held  under 
sentences  of  at  least  one  year  (and  thus  ig- 
nores the  masses  in  jails,  juvenile  institu- 
tions and  detention  centers.)  At  the  end  of 
1980.  the  total  of  all  those  serving  such 
major  sentences  in  both  state  and  federal 
prisons  stood  at  329.821.  By  June  30,  1987. 
this  figure  had  jumped  an  unprecedented  73 
percent  to  570.519. 

We  have  the  largest  prison  population  of 
any  democratic  nation,  in  absolute  and  pro- 
portional terms.  During  recent  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  major  prisoner  rate  per  100,000 
population  has  been  111.5  in  Austria,  99.7  m 
West  Germany.  90  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
58  in  Sweden.  34  in  the  Netherlands— and 
210  in  the  United  States. 

Now  comes.  The  New  York  Times  in  a 
front-page  story  that  reports  official  projec- 
tions even  scarier  than  previously  reported: 
by  1997,  the  number  of  federal  prisoners 
could  at  least  double,  due  mainly  to  the 
Reagan  administrations  continuing  pursuit 
of  the  war  on  drugs.  My  own  projections  are 
that  we  Americans  will  greet  the  new  centu- 
ry with  a  proud  record  of  a  million  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  serving  major  sentences 
in  a  vast  network  of  expanded  but  still- 
crowded  state  and  federal  prisons.  Many  of 
the  irmiates  will  have  been  convicted  of 
simple  possession  and  small  sales  of  drugs. 

I  also  project  that  the  existence  of  this 
American  gulag  will  have  little  effect  on 
drug  abuse,  which  will  still  be  rampant  in 
our  society  and  also  in  our  prisons.  Taxes, 
however,  will  rise  because  prisons,  even 
crowded  and  understaffed  ones,  are  very  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  operate.  So  also  will 
there  be  a  rise  in  drug  trafficking  and  relat- 
ed violence  because  the  demand  will  contin- 
ue, prices  will  increase  in  the  black  market, 
and  tougher  and  more  deviant  adventurers 
will  be  attracted  to  the  greater  dangers  and 
rewards  of  the  drug  trade. 

Police  corruption  will  rise  because  the 
traffickers  will  inevitably  offer  greater 
bribes  out  of  their  increased  profits.  Thus,  a 
small  but  significant  number  of  the  new 
prisoners  will  be  convicted  corrupt  police 
and  prosecution  officials.  Also,  more  than  a 
few  judges. 

Some  wag  may  even  suggest  that  we 
change  the  name  of  the  country  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  the  United  Prisons  of 
America.  It  will  all  have  the  smell  of  nation- 
al madness  about  it. 

If  you  are  among  those  whose  olfactory 
senses  are  already  being  assaulted,  you  had 
better  get  off  your  duff  and  do  something 
about  it.  I  am  talking  particularly  to  you  sit- 
ting comfortably  in  Middle  America,  you 
who  oppose  the  use  of  drugs,  especially  by 
our  children,  and  you  who  are  the  leaders  of 
major  business  and  social  institutions  and 
who  may  call  yourselves  conservatives. 

How  quickly  we  forget  the  lessons  of  alco- 
hol prohibition  when  millions  of  Americans 
had  similar  fears  about  the  effects  of  that 
addicting  potion.  We  were  saved  when  more 
millions  came  to  understand  that  we  indeed 
had  a  choice.  They  saw  that  while  alcohol 
was  a  terrible  drug.  Prohibition— with  its 
massive  crime,  corruption,  often-poisonous 
alcohol,  and  crowded  prisons— was  worse. 

Prominent  conservative  business  and 
social  leaders  played  a  major  role  in  rescu- 
ing us  from  the  disaster  foisted  on  society 
by  the  well-meaning  "dry "  legions  of  that 
day.   William   Randolph   Hearst,   John   D. 


Rockefeller,  Jr.  and  a  major  segment  of  the 
Delaware  du  Pont  family  eventually  enlisted 
in  the  wet  battle.  Pauline  Sabin,  a  wealthy 
Republican  New  York  socialite,  campaigned 
on  a  platform  that  saw  the  "corruption  and 
hypocrisy"  stemming  from  Prohibition  en- 
forcement as  worse  for  the  country  and  its 
children  than  legal  liquor.  Repeal,  she 
argued,  was  necessary  "for  the  protection  of 
the  American  home"  and  the  return  of  "so- 
briety and  honesty." 

In  recent  years,  I  have  had  the  occasion  to 
cheer  modern  conservatives  and  business 
leaders  who  see  a  harsh  repetition  of  the 
"Noble  Experiment"  in  the  drug  wars  of 
today  and  who  support  a  rational  way  out  of 
this  even-worse  disaster  for  the  American 
family  and  its  children.  That  list  of  conserv- 
ative modern  repealers  is  long,  including  col- 
umnist William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.  and  Nobel 
laureate  economist  Milton  Friedman.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  frequently  run  edi- 
torials urging  drug-law  reform.  Business 
Week  just  issued  a  major  editorial  by  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  economics  Professor 
Gary  Becker  which  called  for  high  taxation 
on  legalized  sales  to  adults  of  "marijuana, 
cocaine,  and  other  drugs  where  the  legal 
ban  has  created  more  problems  than  it 
solves." 

As  it  happens.  I  do  not  advocate  full  legal- 
ization of  all  the  drugs,  but  I  believe  we 
should  listen  to  any  sensible  suggestion, 
such  as  that  by  Becker,  that  might  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  drug  war  and  that  might 
keep  Americans  out  of  prison. 


Waging  Drug  Peace 
(By  John  Dentinger) 
A  bespectacled,  salt-and-pepper-haired 
grandfather  and  American  University  pro- 
fessor of  justice  seems  an  unlikely  candidate 
to  wave  the  flag  of  truce  in  the  govem- 
ments  war  on  drugs.  Arnold  S.  Trebach,  59, 
neither  uses  nor  encourages  others  to  use  il- 
legal drugs,  but  then  he  isn't  waging  drug 
peace  out  of  fear  the  government  will  win. 
It's  losing,  he  says,  and  will  inevitably  lose 
as  long  as  we  have  any  semblance  of  a  free 
society— but  that  semblance  is  becoming  a 
war  casualty. 

Trebach  is  trying  to  rally  the  "loyal  oppo- 
sition" through  his  Drug  Policy  Foundation. 
His  studies  have  led  to  irmumerable  articles, 
speeches,  and  interviews,  and  he  has  con- 
sulted for  organizations  ranging  from  Brit- 
ish television  to  the  CIA.  "We  must  con- 
vince people  that  it  is  respectable,  it  is  ra- 
tional, it  is  decent,  to  oppose  current  drug 
laws,"  he  says. 

Trebach's  own  attitude  is  one  of  warm,  fa- 
therly solicitude  toward  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  drug  war.  "The  major  thing  I  want  to 
do  is  replace  hate  with  love  or  intolerance 
with  tolerance."  he  says,  in  the  accent  of  his 
native  Boston. 

"The  drug  law  does  not  deal  with  some  of 
the  major  problems  connected  with  drug 
abuse— crime  and  corruption.  The  law  only 
makes  the  corruption  worse,  makes  the 
crime  worse,  and  does  not  help  the  simple 
addict,"  he  says.  "I  know  of  no  addict  who 
has  been  helped  by  being  treated  as  the 
enemy." 

Yet  Trebach  is  also  sympathetic  to  the 
idealistic  young  drug  warriors  who  risk  their 
lives  in  a  dubious  cause,  and  his  just-pub- 
lished book,  77ie  Great  Drug  War,  depicts 
their  efforts  to  destroy  marijuana  crops  in 
northern  California.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
appalled  by  the  threat  of  these  military- 
style  operations  to  the  rights  and  safety  of 
outraged  citissens. 


In  fact,  it  was  the  combination  of  idealism 
and  violence  that  first  drew  Trebach  to 
study  political  science  and  law  enforcement. 
"In  '52,  I  got  drafted,  during  the  Korean 
mess.  I  just  missed  being  in  World  War  II  by 
one  year.  Suddenly,  boom— I  was  on  the 
bayonet  fields  of  Fort  Dix  and  heard  240 
nice  American  kids  screaming.  Kill!  Kill! 
Kill!' " 

Trying  to  understand  the  ease  with  which 
"nice  American  kids"  could  adapt  to  such 
violent  attitudes,  Trebach  returned  to 
school.  He  studied  politics  at  Princeton, 
where  "most  of  the  studies  of  international 
relations  were  dull  as  dishwater."  What  did 
excite  him  were  issues  of  democracy,  rights, 
and  freedom— issues  that  led  him  to  study 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

Researching  his  dissertation,  he  says, 
"What  appalled  me  was  the  extent  to  which 
the  poor  were  brutalized  by  the  police.  I 
interviewed  one  black  guy  in  prison  who 
said,  "I  thought  police  had  a  right  to  punch 
you.' " 

In  1960,  Trebach  became  chief  administra- 
tor of  the  Justice  Section  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  for  whose  1961 
report  he  was  principal  author.  Some  of  his 
language  from  that  report  was  quoted  in  the 
landmark  Miranda  decision  in  1966.  In  the 
1970s,  Trebach  recognized  how  the  war  on 
heroin  created  problems  in  the  justice 
system  and  turned  his  interest  from  civil 
rights  to  drug  law— primarily  research  on 
heroin  and  marijuana. 

Describing  himself  as  "old-fashioned,"  he 
opposes  legalization  of  heroin,  preferring  a 
system  of  limited  distribution  by  prescrip- 
tion. A  "recovering  tobacco  addict,"  he'd 
like  to  see  marijuana  treated  the  same  as 
cigarettes— with  warning  labels  and  restric- 
tions on  where  it  can  be  smoked. 

He  finds  the  public  reaction  to  his  work 
encouraging.  "Mainly  I  hear  from  middle- 
America  folks:  a  retired  couple  in  Texas,  or 
a  retired  Naval  conmiander.  and  they  say. 
We  don't  have  any  interest  in  drugs,  but  we 
don't  think  the  country  should  be  torn 
apart  this  way,  and  thank  you  for  what 
you're  doing.' " 

Still.  Trebach  has  had  his  share  of  nasty- 
grams:  a  couple  dozen  insulting  or  threaten- 
ing communiques.  In  1984,  the  president  of 
American  University  received  a  telegram 
complaining  about  him:  "...  Close  your 
doors  immediately.  Do  not  continue  to  cor- 
rupt any  more  American  youth."  Colleagues 
joked,  but  the  telegram  hit  a  sore  spot  with 
Trebach— the  claim  that  even  criticizing 
drug  laws,  much  less  conveying  honest  in- 
formation about  drugs,  will  lead  young 
people  to  cavalier  attitudes  and  addiction. 
Anonymous  surveys  of  his  students  indicate 
that  Trebach's  courses  affect  the  drug  use 
of  only  a  few— most  often  by  discouraging  it. 
Throughout  his  career.  Trebach  has  ex- 
pressed a  concern  for  the  underdog  that 
springs,  he  says,  from  "a  real,  naive  belief  in 
democracy— I  really  believe  that  stuff.  I 
grew  up  in  a  time  of  anti-Semitism.  But  if 
some  kid  in  school  called  me  a  dirty  Jew,  I'd 
punch  him  in  the  mouth  and  then  reason 
with  him.  I  had  one  fight  a  year,  in  the 
fall." 

He  still  prefers  reason  to  fistfights.  "As  a 
cultural  matter.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
saying  to  those  people,  person-to-person.  So 
you  take  drugs— big  deal.  All  I  want  to  know 
is.  Does  it  interfere  with  loving  relation- 
ships? Does  it  interfere  with  your  work? 
Does  it  interfere  with  your  health?  If  it 
does,  you'd  better  start  thinking  about  it. 
All  I  care  is  that  you  behave  all  right. " 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  courtesy  and  his 
patience.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  statement  and  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1986 

(Purpose:  To  protect  AIDS  patients  against 
the  unwarranted  denial  of  food  and  fluids) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  now  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1986. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  this  Act,  or  an  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  no  State  or  local 
government  entity  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  funds  administered  under  this  Act 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  if  such 
entity  has  any  law,  policy,  or  practice  that 
requires,  encourages,  or  permits  any  health 
care  facility  within  the  SUte  to  deny  nutri- 
tion or  hydration  to  any  eligible  Individual 
(as  defined  in  section  2441  of  this  Act),  who 
has  been  duly  admitted  to  that  health  care 
facility  and  who  has  not  explicitly  requested 
the  withholding  of  nutrition  or  hydration,  if 
that  denial  would  lead  to  the  death  of  the 
patient,  unless  the  administration  of  such 
nutrition  and  hydration  would  be  detrimen- 
Ul  to  the  health  of  the  patient  or  would, 
unavoidably  and  of  itself,  cause  severe,  in- 
tractable, or  long-lasting  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  require  State  or  local  govern- 
ment entities  to  certify  that  such  entities 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section  before 
such  entities  are  awarded  funds  under  this 
Act  or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State  or  local  government  entity"  means 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
SUte  or  any  department,  agency,  special 
purpose  district,  or  other  instrumentality  of 
a  State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  of  any 
State. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  This  is  not  the 
spousal  notification  amendment  which 
is  still  the  subject  of  some  behind-the- 
scenes  negotiation  but  is  an  amend- 
ment which  speaks  to  the  issue  of 
withdrawing  vitaJ  food  and  fluids  from 
a  patient  who  is  suffering  from  AIDS. 
This  amendment  is.  quite  literally,  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Acceptance 
even  of  a  limited  amendment  of  this 
character  would  constitute  a  repudi- 
ation by  the  Senate  of  a  particularly 
cruel  form  of  euthanasia,  the  denial  of 


nutrition  and  hydration  of  patients 
who  can  go  on  living  as  long  as  these 
essentials  of  care  are  given  to  them. 
Although  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  AIDS  patients,  its  import  obviously 
is  of  a  far  greater  significance. 

Most  of  this  bill  provides  funds  for 
the  States  for  a  range  of  activities  con- 
cerning AIDS.  My  amendment  adds  an 
additional  condition  for  State  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  these  funds.  This  amend- 
ment would  require  the  State  to  certi- 
fy that  it  has  no  law.  policy  or  practice 
which  requires,  encourages  or  permits 
health  care  providers  to  deny  any 
AIDS  patient  the  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion that  have  always  been  considered 
to  be  routine  humane  care  for  the 
sick. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  very 
clear  how  narrowly  drawn  this  amend- 
ment is.  First,  it  applies  only  to  AIDS 
patients.  Second,  it  applies  only  to 
food  and  fluids,  not  to  resuscitation, 
not  to  artificial  life  support  systems, 
nor  to  questions  about  turning  off  ma- 
chines or  pulling  plugs.  Third,  it  ap- 
plies only  to  AIDS  patients  duly  ad- 
mitted to  a  health  care  facility.  It  does 
not  speak  to  their  circumstances  at 
home.  It  does  not  deal  with  difficult 
questions  of  self-starvation  and  those 
cases  where  a  patient  explicitly  re- 
quests the  withholding  of  nutrition 
and  hydration.  In  these  tragic  cases 
withholding  is  not  denial  within  the 
meaning  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary that  the  offering  of  such  an 
amendment  is  needed,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
begin  to  address  this  concern  and  to 
do  so  not  in  a  sweeping  manner  but  in 
a  sharply  focused  and  narrowly  de- 
fined manner  which  addresses  the  real 
concerns  that  have  been  presented. 

Mr.  President,  death  by  starvation 
or  dehydration  is  a  cruel  and  pro- 
longed form  of  suffering.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Supreme  Court  would  forbid 
such  a  death  as  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  if  it  were  administered  to 
criminal  offenders,  and  we  would  all 
agree  that  this  kind  of  punishment 
violates  not  only  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  the  constitutional  prohibition. 
It  is  a  heinous  idea,  the  kind  of  aura 
that  conjures  up  recollections  of  the 
death  camps  of  World  War  II. 

However.  Mr.  I»resident.  the  fact 
that  it  seems  horrible  and  remote 
from  us  as  we  consider  the  issue  in 
this  legislative  Chamber  is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  an  abstract  or  a  hypo- 
thetical problem.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very 
real  horror.  Mr.  President,  it  is  as  real 
as  the  latest  new  accounts  of  a  coma- 
tose patient  denied  nutrition.  It  is  as 
urgent  as  the  next  case,  which  might 
be  today  or  tomorrow  or  next  week,  of 
an  elderly  person  or  a  young  service- 
man in  a  veterans  hospital  suffering  a 
cruel  death  by  thirst  in  a  hospital  bed 
in  an  institution  dedicated  to  healing. 
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President,  the  word  "euthana- 

comes    from    two    Greek    words 

..„  "good  death."  There  is  noth- 

^ood  about  death  which  follows 

starvation  or  dehydration.  There 

hing  merciful  about  inflicting  it. 

it  is  important  for  Senators  to 

and    precisely    the    degree    of 

which  is  entailed  by  death  of 

1  ind. 

like  to  call  the  attention  of 

£lleagues  to  the  findings  of  one 
r1  where  the  judge  refused  to  allow 
Hilling  of  the  patient.  Let  me  just 
from  the  judge's  opinion.  Refer- 
;o  the  patient,  one  Paul  Brophy, 
j^dge  wrote  the  following: 

prognosis  will  be  certain  death  from 

..on,  or  more  probably  from  dehydra- 

vhich  would  occurr  within  a  period  of 

anging  from  a  minimum  of  five  days 

n  laximum  of  three  weeks. 

mouth   would   dry   out   and   become 
or  coated  with  thick  material, 
lips    would    become    parched    and 
J  or  fissured. 

tongue  would  become  swollen  and 
crack. 

eyes  would  sink  back  into  their  orbits, 
cheeks  would  become  hollow. 

mucosa  (lining)  of  his  nose  might 
and  cause  his  nose  to  bleed, 
skin  would  hang  loose  on  his  body  and 
e  dry  and  scaly. 

urine  would  become  highly  concen- 
!,  causing  burning  of  the  bladder, 
lining  of  his  stomach  would  dry  out 
.g  dry  heaves  and  vomiting, 
would  develop  hyperthermia,  a  very 
sody  temperature. 

brain  cells  would  begin  drying  out, 
.g  convulsions. 

respiratory  tract  would  dry  out,  giving 
o  very  thick  secretions,  which  could 
lis  lungs  and  cause  death. 

his  major  organs  would  fail,  in- 

,  his  iungs,  heart,  and  brain. 

above-described  process  is  extremely 

for  a  human  being.  [His]  attending 

,__in  was  unable  to  imagine  a  more 

and  violent  death  than  thirsting  to 
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President,  the  judge  who  wrote 

opinion   refused   to   allow   it   to 

,__  to  a  patient  by  the  name  of 

Brophy,  but  his  ruling  was  over- 

on  a  vote  of  4  to  3  by  the  Su- 

._    Judicial    Court   of   Massachu- 

i.  Accordingly,  he  was  transferred 

New  England's  Sinai  Hospital, 

the  health  care  personnel  re- 

to  participate  in  this  gri2zly  exe- 

of  the  iruiocent,   to  Emerson 

in  Concord,  MA,  where  he 

given  no  tubal  feeding  and  8  days 

Paul  Brophy  died. 

.  President,  in  other  States  courts 

ruled    that    particular    patients 

be  denied  food  or  water,  nutri- 

and   hydration.   In  many  cases, 

never  comes  to  the  public's  atten- 

although  week  after  week  and 

after  year  this  subject,  which  was 

spoken  of  only  in  hushed  terms, 

.  as  a  topic  of  conversation  in 

forums  and  in  respectable  pub- 


sur  aces 


put  lie 
lies  Lions. 


There  have  been  two  cases  in  New 
Jersey,  one  in  Arizona,  at  least  one  in 
California,  one  in  my  home  State  of 
Colorado,  one  in  Maine,  and  one  in 
North  Dakota  where  not  only  did  the 
issue  rise  to  the  level  of  public  discus- 
sion but  where  courts  actually  permit- 
ted these  things  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  the  episodes  to  which 
I  have  referred  are  a  part  of  a  pattern 
of  jurisprudence  which  I  want  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  issue  of  self -starva- 
tion. Self-starvation  has  many  moral 
and  ethical  issues  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  and  reach  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  make  that  clear  because 
that  is  a  matter  which  at  some  point 
this  body  may  wish  to  deal  with  but 
which  is  not  addressed  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

In  other  States  other  than  those  I 
have  mentioned,  this  matter  has  large- 
ly been  kept  out  of  the  courts,  and  so 
we  do  not  know  how  many  people 
infirm  from  AIDS  or  infancy  or  in  a 
handicapped  condition  or  in  a  coma 
have  just  been  quietly  put  to  death  by 
the  denial  of  routine  fluids  and  feed- 
ing. 

I  want  to  be  especially  clear  about 
that  point  as  well.  We  are  not  refer- 
ring in  this  amendment  to  the  use  of 
elaborate  or  sophisticated  equipment. 
We  are  not  talking  about  pulling  the 
plug,  which  has  become  the  short- 
hand, the  euphemism  for  discussion  of 
the  euthanasia  issue.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  whether  life  should  be  pro- 
longed though  the  use  of  what  has 
sometimes  been  called  heroic  meas- 
ures, artificial  organs,  transplants, 
even  blood  transfusions,  even  medi- 
cines of  a  routine  kind.  In  this  amend- 
ment I  have  deliberately  raised  the 
issue  in  a  very  narrowly  defined,  very 
specific  way.  It  refers  only  to  the 
denial  of  food  and  fluids,  literally  the 
most  basic  level  of  humane  care  for 
sick  persons. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  it  can  be 
extremely  expensive  to  care  for  those 
who  are  terminally  ill,  especially  those 
who  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
family  and  friends.  In  cases  of  deadly 
contagion,  even  routine  care  can 
become  extraordinarily  costly. 

Under  those  circumstances  some  are 
going  to  come  forward.  It  is  inevitable. 
In  fact,  those  voices  are  already  being 
heard  who  will  ask  whether  or  not  it  is 
wise  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 
persons  who  may  have  no  more  than  a 
few  months  or  a  few  years  to  live.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  large  percentage  of  those  persons 
will  be  destitute,  and  dependent  on 
Medicaid  or  charitable  resources  of 
hospitals  that  take  them  in. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  pre- 
dictable that  such  persons  will  be 
prime  candidates  for  what  has  some- 
times been  called  expedited  death.  I 
suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  only 
a    matter    of    time    before    someone 


comes  up  with  the  idea  of  saving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  letting  indigent  pa- 
tients die  a  few  days  earlier,  or  saving 
hundreds  of  millions  by  letting  them 
die  a  few  weeks  earlier.  After  all,  if 
they  are  going  to  die,  eventually  some- 
one will  say,  "Why  should  the  taxpay- 
ers pay  millions  of  dollars  for  these 
last  few  months  of  life?" 

It  is  worth  noting  that  I  have  shifted 
very  quickly  from  a  discussion  of  life 
to  a  discussion  of  money.  The  reason 
why  I  emphasize  this  point  is  because 
that  is  exactly  how  the  argument  out- 
side this  Chamber  has  proceeded,  from 
a  question  of  the  good  of  the  patient 
to  a  question  of  saving  money  by  expe- 
dited death,  by  letting  people  simply 
fade  away  by  withdrawing  their  food 
and  fluids. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  issue  I 
am  raising  were  speculative  in  nature. 
But  it  is  not.  The  starving  and  dehy- 
drating of  helpless  patients  is  a  reality 
in  this  country  today. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  narrowly  drawn  and  de- 
liberately so.  It  applies  only  to  AIDS 
patients,  only  to  food  and  fluids.  It 
does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  heroic 
measures  and  devices,  any  organ  trans- 
plants—only to  the  most  basic  stand- 
ard of  human  care  providing  nutrition 
and  fluids  to  keep  people  alive. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  word  of  ex- 
planation. I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions.  But  my  hope 
is  that  Senators  will  see  the  issue  as  I 
do,  and  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANPORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
first,  has  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yielded  the  floor? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
first,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  brought  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  an  issue  which 
really  deserves  our  very,  very  careful 
deliberation.  It  is  true  that  today  med- 
icine is  capable  of  keeping  people  alive 
for  very  long  periods  of  time  under 
very  desperate  conditions.  People  who 
would  have  simply  passed  away  a  few 
decades  ago  now  are  kept  alive  by  a 
combination  of  respirations,  antibiot- 
ics, intravenous  feeding  for  very,  very 
long  periods  of  time.  It  is  possible  to 
keep  somebody  alive  who  is  comatose, 
it  is  possible  to  keep  somebody  alive 
who  is  in  great  pain,  and  to  do  so,  liter- 
ally, for  a  period  of  years. 

We  really  have  not  focused  on  the 
issue  of  the  ethics  of  this  situation. 
There  are  people  who  have  done  that. 
There  are  people  who  are  equally  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  medical  ethics, 
people  who  teach  at  universities,  and 
seminaries  who  have  spent  their  lives 
thinking  about  this  kind  of  question. 


But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  we 
are  likely  to  spend  very  much  time 
talking  about  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  hearings  on.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  time  when  a  congres- 
sional committee  has  been  convened  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  this.  Maybe  it  has.  I 
am  just  not  aware  of  it.  It  is  the  kind 
of  question  that  we  would  rather  not 
discuss.  We  would  rather  not  discuss 
the  painful  circumstances  of  a  tor- 
tured death  and  what  our  responsibil- 
ities are  under  those  situations.  We 
would  rather  push  it  out  of  our  mind. 
We  would  rather  do  that  as  individ- 
uals, and  I  think  we  would  rather  do 
that  as  a  country. 

I  know  a  situation.  A  close  friend  of 
mine  whose  husband  is  dying  of  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease.  He  is  on  a  respirator. 
He  is  totally  noncommunicative.  This 
woman  asked  me  what  her  ethical  re- 
sponsibility was  should  her  husband 
become  ill  with  pneumonia  or  some- 
thing: to  treat  the  penumonia  or  to 
keep  the  husband  alive. 

I  think  that  is  an  issue  that  has  been 
addressed  by  a  lot  of  theologians  and 
ethicists.  but  it  has  not  really  been 
faced  by  people  in  their  own  lives  until 
the  time  the  emergency  comes.  Then 
sometimes  we  act  not  out  of  fore- 
thought but  instead  out  of  the  very 
personal  emotions  at  the  time. 

As  a  Government  which  attempts  to 
reflect  the  moral  thinking  of  our 
people,  we  have  not  spent  much  time 
talking  about  this  either. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do has  done  us  a  favor  by  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  My 
own  view  is  that  bringing  the  issue  to 
our  attention  is  one  thing;  deciding 
the  issue  today  is  quite  another.  Draw- 
ing those  distinctions  of  medical  ethics 
is  something  that  might  take  a  little 
more  thought  and  a  little  more  care 
than  could  be  done  in  a  period  of  10  or 
15  minutes  or  half  an  hour  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  But  it  certainly  is 
something  that  should  be  debated,  and 
should  be  discussed. 

There  has  traditionally  been  a  dis- 
tinction between  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary means  of  treating  a  patient. 
The  traditional  distinction  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  termi- 
nal patient,  a  patient  in  pain,  there  is 
no  ethical  responsibility  to  keep  that 
patient  alive  by  extraordinary  means. 
But  ordinary  means,  yes,  there  is  an 
obligation  to  keep  the  patient  alive. 

The  line  between  what  is  ordinary 
and  what  is  extraordinary  is  one  that  I 
do  not  know  how  to  draw.  There  are 
clear  cases,  it  would  seem  to  me,  where 
certain  procedures  would  be  clearly 
extraordinary.  If  a  terminal  patient 
can  only  be  saved  by  having  expensive 
operations,  then  that  would  clearly 
fall  under  the  category  of  extraordi- 
nary attention. 


I  do  not  think  that  any  moral  theo- 
logian would  say  that  such  an  extraor- 
dinary treatment  would  be  required. 

But  what  is  ordinary?  Well,  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  food  and 
water.  That  would  seem  to  be  ordi- 
nary. The  Senator  from  Colorado  does 
not  draw  a  distinction  between  water 
offered  in  a  glass  and  hydration  of- 
fered through  a  tube.  Should  there  be 
a  distinction?  Should  there  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  feeding  somebody 
through  the  mouth  and  feeding  some- 
body through  the  vein?  Is  it  ordinary 
to  feed  somebody  through  the  mouth 
but  extraordinary  to  feed  somebody 
through  the  vein?  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

If  we  were  to  draw  distinctions  on 
the  basis  of  how  a  person  receives  food 
and  water,  should  we  also  be  drawing 
distinctions  on  the  basis  of  how  a 
person  receives  oxygen?  Is  a  respirator 
an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary 
method  of  treatment?  Is  oxygen  any 
less  basic  to  human  survival  than  food 
and  water?  Are  we  today,  if  we  decide 
the  question  of  intravenous  feeding, 
also  deciding  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  turn  off  respirators? 

Are  there  cases  when  respirators 
should  be  turned  off,  or  should  we 
state,  as  a  matter  of  statute,  that  res- 
pirators should  be  kept  on?  I  do  not 
know  the  answers  to  those  questions. 

I  can  conceive  of  a  patient  going  to 
the  hospital,  terminally  ill,  and  obvi- 
ously heading  down  a  very  long  and  ir- 
reversible path,  with  a  painful  illness, 
and  the  patient  saying  to  the  doctor: 
"Look,  Doctor.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
cured,  and  I  would  really  rather  die 
than  go  through  this.  Obviously,  I 
don't  want  you  to  kill  me.  I  don't  want 
you  to  inject  air  in  my  veins.  I  know 
that  there  is  an  ethical  problem  with 
that.  But  I  really  don't  want  you  to  do 
anything  at  aU  to  keep  me  alive." 

I  can  imagine  that  a  doctor  is  not 
going  to  then  start  with  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  can  do  or  carmot  do.  I 
can  imagine  that  a  doctor  is  not  going 
to  say:  "WeU,  would  you  like  me  to 
turn  off  the  tubes  and  undo  the  respi- 
rator?" 

The  patient  is  simply  going  to  say, 
"Leave  me  alone." 

For  a  patient  who  is  not  on  a  respi- 
rator and  who  is  not  receiving  antibi- 
otics. I  suppose  that  the  simple  state- 
ment. "Leave  me  alone."  while  it  is  not 
an  explicit  statement  as  required  by 
this  amendment,  would  really  be  an 
instruction  to  the  doctor  to  "cut  me 
off  the  tubes." 

Can  that  be  done  in  a  way  that  is 
compassionate,  or  is  it  just  grisly  and 
agonizing?  My  understanding  is  that 
simply  cutting  off  the  tubes  is  not  an 
unconmion  procedure  and  that  it  is 
not  necessarily  agonizing,  and  that 
certain  things  can  be  done,  particular- 
ly with  painkillers,  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  amount  of  pain.  I  do  not 


know  the  answer  to  this  question.  Mr. 
President. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  what  is  right 
or  what  is  wrong.  I  do  know  that  there 
are  times  when  death  is  welcomed  as  a 
friend,  when  people  of  religious  faith 
especially  would  say  that  they  are 
being  embraced  by  death.  I  think 
there  is  something  of  a  theological  tra- 
dition that  would  support  that. 

So,  to  choose  death,  for  somebody 
who  is  in  pain,  for  somebody  who  is 
terminal,  is  something  that  has  been 
recognized.  I  believe,  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time. 

Does  this  amendment,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  prohibit  that  choice? 
Does  it  say,  "We  don't  care  what  you 
want"?  It  says  that  a  patient  can  ex- 
plicitly request  the  withholding  of  nu- 
trition or  hydration,  but  it  does  not  go 
to  the  patient  who  checks  Into  the 
hospital  and  says.  "Doctor,  don't  do 
anything  for  me."  and  then,  for  exam- 
ple, falls  into  a  coma. 

How  about  the  situation  of  a  patient 
who  has  fallen  into  a  coma  or  is  no 
longer  competent  to  make  a  decision, 
and  the  family  says,  "This  is  the 
person  we  love  more  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world,  and  this  is  not  what 
this  person  would  want"?  This  Is  not 
what  he  or  she  would  want,  to  go 
through  this  kind  of  pain,  this  kind  of 
agony. 

The  doctor  says:  "Well,  we  can 
either  prolong  this  situation,  keep  this 
person  breathing,  keep  this  person  hy- 
drated,  and  maybe  this  will  go  on  for  a 
year  or  2  or  3  years."  We  have  known 
cases— I  have— where  people  have  lit- 
erally been  kept  alive  for  years.  Or  the 
doctor  can  say:  "We  can  decide  that 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  and 
we  can  keep  this  person  free  of  pain, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  at 
all."  Should  we  prevent  that  hapF>en- 
Ing? 

I  have  not  argued  the  case  of  money. 
I  have  not  argued  the  case  of  dollars 
and  cents,  the  case  of  the  cost  to  the 
family.  I  have  not  made  that  argu- 
ment. Simply  the  humanity  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  ethics  of  the  situation,  the 
fine  lines  that  are  drawn  by  ethicists. 
by  moral  theologians,  in  trying  to  ad- 
dress these  questions. 

We  have  not  done  that  here.  We 
have  not  done  it  in  the  Senate.  We 
should  start  thinking  about  this.  We 
should  start  the  process  of  thinking 
about  this.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are 
in  a  position  to  determine  this  deci- 
sively at  this  point. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  see  other  Senators  seeking  rec- 
ognition, so  I  assume  that  in  a 
moment  we  will  be  ready  to  vote. 

I  have  a  few  observations  I  would 
like  to  make  in  response  to  what  Sena- 
tor DANFORTH  has  sald.  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  withhold  them,  to  let  others 
speak,  and  then  I  have  a  few  thoughts 
In  response,  and  I  will  be  ready  to  go 
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f orwi  rd.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  to  let 
othei  s  discuss  the  issue. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
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gxan  s. 

Eventually,  that  whole  issue  got  to 
the  1  Supreme  Court;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  had  tragic  implications  for  those 
individuals. 

hearings  pointed  out  the  fact 

through    Government    support, 

providing  depo-provera,  which 

circumstances  has  the  effect 

g  women  sterile,  to  a  facility 

requiring  that  the  facUity  use  the 
-provera  in  order  to  receive  other 
kini  of  support. 

also  found  out  that  the  Central 

.^ Agency     used     various 

min<l-aitering  drugs  on  their  agents, 
jt  notification,  as  a  research  pro- 
to  try  to  test  what  might  be  the 
on  their  agents  if  a  foreign 
used     those     hallucinogenic 
,_„,  with  the  tragic  effect  that  one 
1  hose  agents,  when  he  recovered 
these  drugs  and  did  not  know 
had   happened   to   him.   threw 
12  stories  out  of  a  window  in 
York  City  to  his  death. 
jU,  Mr.  President,  we  also  found 
over  the  course  of  the  hearings 
the  Public  Health  Service  contin- 
to    study    individuals    who    had 
and  never  offered  them  the 
„.  of  treatment  and  cure, 
order  to  continue  a  Public  Health 
._  research  program  they  contin- 
following    these    individuals    to 
treit  and  observe  the  syphilis,  but  not 
4ure  it,  so  the  Public  Health  Service 
._  have  very  accurate  information. 
Antrican  taxpayers'  moneys  were  in- 
vol  ed  in  those  programs.  It  was  abso- 
lutely    horrendous.     The     syphilitic 
stupy  went  on  for  35  years  during  Re- 
ican  and  Democratic  administra- 
alike.  These  were  all  horrendous 
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Vre  developed  at  that  time  a  panel 
cal  ed  the  "Protection  of  Human  Sub- 
jecis  Panel,"  and  it  existed  for  a 
peiiod  of  about  10  years,  made  up  of 
ett  icists,  researchers,  and  representa- 


tives of  religious  groups.  They  did  dra- 
matic work.  There  was  no  enforce- 
ment. Their  work  was  simply  to  pub- 
lish in  the  register  their  review  of  vari- 
ous Federal  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
the  ethical  consideration.  There  were 
no  enforcement  powers  whatsoever. 
But  there  was  a  profound  impact  in  a 
variety  of  different  undertakings. 

At  that  time  the  guidelines  that 
they  provided,  for  example,  on  fetal 
research  were  accepted. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  can  remember  a  nxmiber  of 
years  ago  where  there  was  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  any  fetal  research 
which  passed  the  House  400  to  30,  and 
came  storming  over  here  and  there 
was  a  firestorm  to  pass  it.  We  were 
able  at  that  time  to  get  the  Protection 
of  Human  Subjects  Panel  to  review 
the  various  guidelines.  They  promul- 
gated guidelines  that  were  acceptable 
to  the  ethiclsts,  the  representatives  of 
religious  communities,  and  the  scien- 
tific community. 

Now  that  issue  should  be  under  addi- 
tional review  because  there  is  enough 
new  science  that  has  been  developed, 
that  this  kind  of  issue  ought  to  be  con- 
stantly reviewed,  but  that  Human 
Subjects  Panel  was  abolished. 

Luckily  we  recreated  a  panel  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  form  of  the  Congres- 
sional Biomedical  Ethics  Board.  Sena- 
tor Gore  of  Tennessee  is  the  vice 
chairman  of  it.  It  is  made  up  of  House 
and  Senate  Members. 

Tragically  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  of  experts  which  is  to  work 
with  the  Board  has  been  delayed  for  a 
2-year  period  because  of  disputes  over 
whether  individuals  are  going  to  be 
prolife  or  prochoice.  Meanwhile,  the 
fact  is,  we  are  faced  with  thousands  of 
ethical  issues  and  questions. 

This  question  of  discontinuation  of 
treatment  is  an  important  one  and  I 
think  most  of  us  can  understand  that 
any  ethics  panel,  no  matter  how  good, 
is  going  to  have  a  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging time  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  I 
would  hope  we  would  focus  on  this 
and  many  other  kinds  of  issues. 

In  our  NIH  authorization  we  author- 
ized five  Centers  of  Biomedical  Ethics 
in  different  regions  of  the  country  to 
consider  ethical  issues  involving  medi- 
cal research  and  treatment  programs. 

So  these  issues  and  questions,  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out,  are  enormously  complex  and  they 
are  difficult.  Not  that  we  should  not 
face  them;  but  I  would  say,  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  it 
really  does  not  belong  on  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

I  commend  him  for  his  interest  and 
concern  about  these  matters.  They  are 
enormously  complex  and  complicated. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  gave 
some  examples.  This  concept  which  is 
addressed  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  primarily 


been  raised  with  individuals  who  are 
in  a  coma. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  on 
AIDS,  we  did  not  have  any  evidence  or 
testimony  that  this  issue  was  a  prob- 
lem at  any  AIDS  centers.  Maybe  it  is. 
We  have  not  heard  it.  But  it  is  con- 
stantly posed  to  families  and  medical 
institutions  all  over  this  country. 

One  simple  example  of  the  complex- 
ity of  this  issue  is  that  some  States,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  say  that  death 
occurs  at  the  time  that  you  are  brain 
dead;  other  States  say  it  is  the  time 
the  heart  stops. 

You  may  get  all  kinds  of  questions 
arising  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done 
for  individuals  who  may  have  AIDS.  It 
just  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  issue  is  enormously  important, 
but  we  have  not  dealt  with  medical 
procedures  in  this  legislation.  We  deal 
with  research,  education,  home  health 
care,  and  protection  of  public  health 
workers.  We  have  not  addressed  this 
and,  with  all  respect,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  address  it. 

These  are  issues  which  I  have  been 
enormously  interested  in,  and  our 
Health  Committee  has  been  interested 
in.  The  Senator  from  Utah  has  been 
very  much  interested  in.  We  have 
worked  together  in  a  nonpartisan  way 
in  the  fashioning  and  shaping  of  the 
bioethics  centers  through  the  NIH  re- 
authorization that  are  going  to  deal 
with  many  questions  like  this. 

But  it  just  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  I  know  what  the  Senator 
is  attempting  to  achieve,  and  I  think  I 
agree  with  him.  but  I  don't  think  this 
particular  language  accomplishes  or 
achieves  that  particular  outcome. 
Beyond  that,  I  do  not  believe  this  type 
of  issue  ought  to  be  placed  on  this  par- 
ticular legislation. 

I  know  it  has  compelling  aspects  to 
it,  but  I  find  that  in  consideration  of 
the  individuals  whose  lives  may  be  af- 
fected, they  deserve  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  this  profound  and  signifi- 
cant question  than  the  few  minutes  or 
half-hour  or  hour  or  even  2  that  we 
are  going  to  debate  this  measure  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  cer- 
tainly associate  myself  with  all  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  why  this  amendment 
on  this  bill?  WhUe  those  who  suffer 
and  die  from  AIDS  have  waited  for 
years  for  us  to  move  on  the  matter  of 
AIDS  policy,  and  having  been  made  to 
wait  in  line  for  us  to  act  while  we  have 
come  to  the  assistance  of  every  other 
cause  within  and  without  this  country, 
now  we  are  going  to  go  try,  in  the 
course  of  a  brief  amendment,  to  re- 
solve the  most  complex  of  issues. 


I  am  not  in  a  position  to  put  myself 
in  the  shoes  of  either  the  dying  or 
those  who  tend  to  the  dying.  All  I 
know  is  that  for  too  long  we  have  both 
denied  funding  and  policies  regarding 
AIDS  and  most  particularly  those  who 
suffer  and  die  from  it. 

Now  presented  to  this  body  at  this 
moment  with  this  amendment  we 
plumb  the  depths  of  the  very  issues  of 
life  and  death  and  expect  to  have  it  re- 
solved in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  am  not  here  to  attribute  motive  to 
anybody  who  offers  an  amendment, 
but  I  certainly  can  go  ahead  and  speak 
to  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  mentioned  in  his  re- 
marks that  this  body  and  the  House 
set  up  a  Biomedical  Ethics  Board 
which  in  turn  has  the  power  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  which  in 
turn  appoints  an  executive  director  to 
address  matters  exactly  such  as  the 
one  that  has  been  posed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Bio- 
medical Ethics  Board  appointed  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

My  term  lasted  1  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  know  what  the  result  was 
of  that  1  year?  We  could  not  even  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee.  And  why 
could  we  not  appoint  an  advisory 
board?  Because  an  element  of  the  Bio- 
medical Ethics  Board  insisted  that  a 
pro-life  criteria  be  applied  to  every 
single  candidate  for  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

I  never  asked  the  nominees  what 
their  position  on  this  issue  was.  But 
this  group  was  bound  and  determined 
that  nobody  was  going  to  be  accepted 
if  they  had  a  particular  position  on 
that  matter,  on  that  one  matter. 

And  so  we  could  never  function,  and 
have  not  functioned  through  this  day 
through  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Gore. 

I  gather  2  years  later  we  might  final- 
ly act  in  appointing  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, just  as  2  years  later  we  are  late 
dealing  with  AIDS. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  subse- 
quent to  whatever  it  is  that  he  intends 
to  propose. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  courtesy  in  yielding. 


There  are  no  cannons  on  that 
border.  It  is  an  example  that  other 
countries  of  the  world  should  try  and 
should  hope  to  emulate.  These  are  our 
friends.  We  cross  the  borders  and  visit 
with  friends  and  relatives.  We  have  a 
great  trade  relationship.  We  fought 
wars  together. 

So  we  are  privileged  today  to  have  in 
this  body  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.  He  is  a  fellow  parliamentari- 
an. We  respect  each  other's  constitu- 
encies. We  are  all  politicians. 

We  would  like  to  formally  greet  our 
friend  and  neighbor  to  the  north.  I  am 
happy  to  present  to  the  Senate,  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney,  of  Canada. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.) 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  an  appointment  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  12 
noon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  3  min- 
utes so  that  our  colleagues  may  greet 
him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:43  a.m..  recessed  until 
11:46  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled, when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Reid]. 


VISIT      TO      THE      SENATE       BY 

BRIAN        MULRONEY,        PRIME 

MINISTER  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  read 

in  the  Scriptures  that  there  is  a  friend 

that  walketh  closer  than  a  brother. 

Today   we   have   such   a   friend,   the 

Prime  Minister  of  our  neighbor  to  the 

north,  Canada. 


ACQUIRED    IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME      RESEARCH       AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  has  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  addressing  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I  am  trying  to  articulate  my  rea- 
sons in  opposition  to  it.  which  include 
all  those  enunciated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
many  more.  But  I  asked  the  question 
as  to  why  this  particular  imposition  of 
philosophy  on  this  particular  bill? 

I  will  say  one  thing.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  is 
rather  consistent  in  the  way  he  views 
those  with  contagious  diseases,  for. 
indeed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  also 
seeks  to  strip  those  who  have  conta- 
gious diseases  from  all  rights  under 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
So  now  these  persons  are  to  be  not 
only  stripped  of  their  civil  rights  pro- 
tections but  also  their  feelings;  what- 
ever those  feelings  be  in  the  course  of 
suffering  or  death,  those  are  also  to  be 
denied  them. 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  put 
themselves  in  that  position. 

Our  job  here  with  this  legislation  is 
to  address  AIDS  in  terms  of  education, 
in  terms  of  research,  in  terms  of  trying 
to  alleviate  the  suffering.  It  is  not  to 
go  ahead  and  make  a  very  rocky  and 
stony  path  steeper. 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not 
only  a  great  Senator  but  a  theologian, 
a  man  of  God.  And  I  turn  to  him,  as 
one  who  shares  the  same  faith  as  one 
who  has  a  brother  who  is  also  a  minis- 
ter and,  whose  great  uncle  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Danforth  and  I  could 
sequester  ourselves  for  a  year  and 
start  discussing  these  matters  and 
even  then  arrive  at  certainly  no  defini- 
tive conclusion,  with  all  the  help  of 
the  world  at  our  sides.  These  are  the 
discussions,  really,  of  decades,  not  of 
minutes  and  issues  that  should  not  be 
dealt  with  on  amendments  to  a  bill 
that  tries  to  establish  a  modicvun  of 
policy  as  it  relates  to  AIDS. 

Many  organizations  and  health  care 
groups  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
provide  those  who  are  dying  from 
AIDS  with  a  compassionate  and  digni- 
fied death.  It  is  only  recently  we  have 
even  accepted  the  fact  that  death  is 
something  that  should  be  addressed 
early  on  in  our  lives.  It  never  was  dis- 
cussed in  my  childhood.  Now  there  are 
those  that  think,  yes.  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  we  read  more  and  more 
about  that. 

We  never  heard  of  a  hospice  in  this 
country  up  until  a  decade  or  so  ago.  I 
know  my  own  sister.  Mary  Audrey,  was 
the  one  to  start  the  first  hospice  in 
Scottsdale,  AZ.  I  know  the  first  hos- 
pice itself  was  in  New  Haven,  CT.  Now 
the  hospice  movement  is  all  over  the 
United  States  as  we  have  tried  to 
remove  death  from  the  hospitals  and 
to  a  different  kind  of  setting. 

All  of  a  sudden,  yes.  we  have  come  to 
move  away  from  the  rather  austere 
Middle  Ages  view  of  how  death  should 
occur  and  the  suffering  that  should 
occur. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  answers,  either 
religiously  or  in  a  secular  fashion.  I  do 
not  know  the  answer.  But  I  do  know 
this  is  not  something  that  gets  re- 
solved on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  a  few  minutes.  That  I  absolutely  am 
sure  of. 

How  presumptuous  to  say  that 
people  are  going  around,  looking  for  a 
way  to  deny  life  either  to  themselves 
or  to  another.  So,  if  you  vote  against 
this  amendment  you  are  for  providing 
funds  to  deny  life?  No,  that  is  not  the 
case. 

We  all  accept  the  fact  in  this  Nation, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  that  each  life  is 
precious.  We  accept  that.  And  certain- 
ly no  nation  in  the  course  of  its  laws 
has  tried  to  give  more  meaning  to  that 
assumption  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  of  my 
morality  or  my  religion  that  I  am 
about  ready  to  tell  somebody  else 
what  they  do  at  their  moment  of 
greatest  fear  and  pain.  Is  there  any- 
body tn  that  position  around  here, 
except  a  few?  Maybe  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment?  I  am  not. 
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not  mind  facing  up  to  political 

^ 1.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I 

ie  100th  as  tough,  when  my  time 

._„,  in  facing  up  to  the  realities  of 

Jemise.  So  I  am  unwilling  to  have 

dictate   to   me   the   circum- 

.  of  it.  Whether  I  did  right  or 

in  the  course  of  my  demise  is  up 

maker;  not  to  anybody  on  the 

floor.  And  certainly  there  is 

in  S.  1220  that  encourages  a 

course  of  action  except  to 

help.  Not  end  life. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a 

statement  of  principle.  This  is 

nan's  belief,  and  maybe  that  of  a 

)thers  here.  I  respect  the  Senator 

Colorado  for  it.  He  is  far  braver 

I  am.  But  as  to  making  it  policy 

•tue  of  an  amendment  in  a  matter 

riiinutes.  to  making  it  a  policy  of 

jovemment  of  the  United  States 

i!|merica— I  am  sorry  about  that.  I 

that  we  had  better  have  a  vote 

,  .J  matter. 

irould  hope  that  in  voting  people 

understand  that  this  does  not 

that    we   should    be    thinking 

these  things  or  that  we  should 

J^udying  these  things,  but  rather 

such  deliberations  should  go  over 

._  of  time  and  should  be  devoted 

sole|y  to  those  questions,  not  as  an  an- 

matter  the  development  AIDS 

in  this  Nation. 

.  is  an  outrageous  amendment.  It 
is  n4t  mischievous.  It  is  outrageous. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

.  ARMSTRONG.  I  hope  that  my 
from  Connecticut  will  remain 
.  floor  because  it  is  evident  to  me 
his  observations  that  we  have 
had  a  meeting  of  minds  about  the 
of  this  amendment.  Much  of 
wh*-  he  has  said,  really,  is  unrelated 
qhis  amendment.  It  may  be  a  fair 
commentary    which    in 
at  least  I  would  agree  with,  with 
.  to  the  desires  of  somebody  at 
time  and  some  place.  But  it  is 
reflected  in  this  amendment, 
would  like  to  address  his  concerns 
some  other  issues  that  have  been 
and  then,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
I,  I  am  ready  to  go  to  a  vote, 
me  just  recap,   Mr.   President, 
whit  this  amendment  does  and  what  it 
This  amendment  does  not  address 
broad-gauge  questions  of  the  right 
ie.  It  does  not  address  broad-gauge 
que  stions  of  euthanasia.  It  does  not 
suggest  that  we  are  going  to  resolve 
tod  ly  or  in  this  amendment  questions 
whjch    have    troubled    moral    theolo- 
5   and   philosophers   for   decades 

centuries.  It  is  a  very,  very  nar- 

rov  ly  drafted  amendment  which  ad- 
dresses  itself  to  the  single  issue  of 
whether  or  not  States  may  withdraw 
and  fluids  from  AIDS  patients 
have  not  explicitly  requested  that 
be  done. 
I  et  me  make  this  point.  If  someone 
decides,    as   a   matter   of   their   own 


choice,  that  for  whatever  reason  or  for 
no  reason  they  wish  to  end  their  own 
life,  that  raises  troubling  questions. 

I  am  going  to  withhold  my  further 
observations,  if  I  may  a  moment,  until 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Let  me  start  again  and  I  really,  ear- 
nestly invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

We  may  or  may  not  agree  on  this 
amendment  in  the  final  analysis  but 
the  most  significant  point,  it  seemed 
to  me,  which  the  Senator  made  was 
this:  That  it  would  be  wrong,  in  his 
opinion,  for  us  to  undertake  an 
amendment  which  would  dictate  to 
people  how  they  might  determine  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  their 
own  death.  He  was  upholding  the 
right  of  people  to  make  that  decision 
for  themselves. 

I  was  about  to  say  this:  That  if  a 
person,  for  a  good  reason  or  a  bad 
reason  or  no  reason  or  any  reason  de- 
cides that  their  life  should  be  ended 
and  decides  to  do  that  by  any  means 
including  withholding  food  and  fluids 
from  themselves,  such  a  decision 
would  raise  troubling  moral  and  ethi- 
cal issues.  But  those  issues  are  not  in 
any  degree  addressed  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  does  not  impose  on 
anyone  my  standard  or  the  Senate's 
standard  with  respect  to  such  a  deci- 
sion. What  it  says  is  that  in  those  cir- 
cumstances where  a  person  is  a  patient 
in  a  hospital,  and  if  that  person  has 
AIDS,  that  the  hospital  may  not  de- 
termine that  it  is  time  to  withdraw 
food  and  fluids;  that  the  hospital  may 
not  starve  somebody  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  arisen.  Let  me  finish  my  point 
and  then  I  would  invite  him  to  com- 
ment further  because  this  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  and  it  is  not  an  issue  that  I 
am  seeking  to  widen  or  inflame.  It  is 
an  issue  I  am  seeking  to  focus,  and  I 
believe  that  there  will  be  quite  a  broad 
and  deep  consensus  on  this  matter  if  it 
is  appropriately  understood. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  what  someone  may  do  voluntari- 
ly. I  have  my  opinions  about  that.  But 
I  have  deliberately  refrained  from  ad- 
dressing that  issue  in  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  discuss  six 
points  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
last  few  minutes,  with  the  understand- 
ing, first,  of  what  the  amendment 
does.  It  simply  says  a  State  wishing  to 
qualify  for  funding  under  this  bill  may 
not  have  a  practice  which  requires,  en- 
courages, or  permits  a  health-care  fa- 
cility to  deny  nutrition  or  hydration  to 
any  eligible  person— that  is,  an  AIDS 
patient— who  has  been  admitted  to 
that  health-care  facility  and  who  has 
not  explicitly  requested  the  withhold- 
ing of  nutrition  or  hydration,  if  that 
denial  would  lead  to  the  death  of  the 
patient,  unless  the  administration  of 
such  nutrition  would  itself  be  detri- 


mental or  cause  prolonged  or  severe 
pain. 

There  are  several  essential  elements 
here.  First,  it  only  is  keyed  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  funds  under  this  act;  second, 
the  amendment  only  addresses  what 
happens  in  health-care  facilities.  If 
someone  wishes  to  go  home  to  quietly 
die,  though  that  may  have  profound 
ethical  ramifications,  it  is  not  in  any 
way  covered  by  this.  I  have  known  of 
cases  of  that  and,  honestly,  that  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  is  deserving  of 
much  more  thought  and  attention 
than  I  believe  that  we  can  give  it 
today,  though  I  think  at  some  point  it 
is  a  matter  Senators  will  want  to  con- 
sider. 

Third,  we  are  not  talking  here  about 
heroic  measures.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  kind  of  issues  that  moral 
theologians,  scholars  and  thinkers 
have  agonized  over  for  prolonged  peri- 
ods of  time.  We  are  not  talking  about 
respirators.  We  are  not  talking  about 
drugs.  We  are  not  talking  about  organ 
transplants. 

We  are  talking  about  only  that 
which  has  been  absolutely  bedrock 
basic  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that 
is  providing  food  and  water  to  people 
who  are  patients,  who  are  sick  people, 
and  even  then  if  somebody  for  some 
reason  is  a  patient  in  a  hospital  and 
says,  "Leave  me  alone.  Don't  give  me 
anything,"  even  then  this  amendment 
does  not  address  that. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  issues 
that  have  been  raised:  First,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  distinctions  be- 
tween ordinary  and  heroic  means.  I 
agree  with  that.  That  is  why  it  is  not 
addressed  here.  I  am  not  asking  for 
such  a  decision,  but  I  do  suggest  this, 
Mr.  President:  That  you  do  not  have 
to  know  exactly  where  the  line  is  be- 
tween ordinary  and  heroic  to  know 
which  side  of  that  line  this  issue  is.  It 
is  as  far  over  on  the  side  of  ordinary 
measures  as  anything  could  be. 

We  are  talking  just  about  food  and 
fluids.  We  are  not  even  talking  about 
aspirin.  We  are  not  talking  about  anti- 
biotics. We  are  not  talking  about  peni- 
cillin. We  are  not  talking  about  respi- 
rators, iron  lungs,  kidney  transplant, 
dialysis,  or  anything  like  that. 

The  second  point.  It  has  been  point- 
ed out  modem  medical  technology  has 
the  ability  to  keep  people  alive  for 
prolonged  periods  of  time.  I  address 
this  concern  gingerly  because  I  think 
in  many  cases  that  turns  out  to  be 
tragic,  and  I  do  not  think  I  know 
enough  to  really  talk  about  and  cer- 
tainly to  offer  an  amendment  on  cases 
of  that  kind. 

I  just  want  to  note  that  issue  is  not 
addressed  in  this  amendment  either. 

Third,  we  have  been  told  this 
amendment  is  not  timely  because  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  appointing  an 
expert  panel  to  consider  these  broad- 
gauged  ethical  issues.  Mr.  President, 


that  is  exactly  why  this  minimal  pro- 
life,  antieuthanasia  amendment  is 
timely.  It  seems  to  me  the  very  diffi- 
culty of  convening  a  panel  of  experts 
to  consider  the  broadest  questions  jus- 
tifies prompt  action  on  what  is  just  a 
very  basic  point  which  really  expresses 
that  which  has  been  the  agreed-upon 
belief  the  consensus  of  humane  and 
thoughtful  people  I  think  all  through 
history. 

There  certainly  have  been  cases 
where  patients  have  been  starved  to 
death,  I  guess,  all  through  time,  but 
that  has  never  been  held  up,  to  my 
knowledge,  until  very  recently  as  a 
humane,  or  worthy,  meritorious,  or  de- 
sirable procedure.  It  has  only  been  in 
the  very  recent  past  that  people  have 
come  forward  and  said,  "Yes.  that's 
the  right  thing  to  do." 

The  consensus  has  also  centered 
around  the  Hippocratic  Oath.  The 
consensus  has  always  been  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  life.  There  have  been 
cases  where  someone  said,  "No,  I  do 
not  want  to  live  any  longer,  pull  the 
plug  out,"  or  where  someone  has 
taken  means,  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary, to  end  their  own  life. 

We  are  not  even  addressing  that 
issue.  We  are  just  saying  in  view  of  the 
fact  there  is  an  increasingly  permissive 
resort  to  the  involuntary  withholding 
of  food  and  fluids,  that  we  better  do 
something  about  it. 

One  of  the  notes  I  made  of  a  previ- 
ous speaker  is  that  somebody  thinks  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that 
people  are  looking  for  ways  to  deny 
other  people  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  say  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  presumptuous  of  me  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  assert  it  idly  or  as  a  matter 
of  speculation.  I  assert  it  based  upon 
published  accounts  of  many  such 
cases. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  dozens  of  such 
cases  into  the  Record,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  put  a  report  of  April 
11,  this  month,  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  this  matter  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
follow  this  procedure. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put 
into  the  Record  an  article  of  April  15. 
this  month,  10  days  ago,  from  the 
Washington  Times  under  the  head- 
line, "Soldier  Can  See,  Hear  but  Eu- 
thanasia is  Sought."  And  then  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
"Judge  Acts  to  Let  Comatose  Woman 
Die."  Also,  a  news  release  which  sets 
forth  the  facts  of  a  case  in  New  Jersey 
under  the  caption,  "New  Jersey  Su- 
preme Court  Opens  Door  to  Wholesale 
Involuntary  Starvation  of  Patients." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  1,  19881 
AIDS  Crisis  Pushes  Euthanasia  Initiative 
Toward  Ballot 
(By  Allan  Parachini) 
San      Francisco.— California      Assembly 
Speaker  Willie  Brown  predicts  that  an  initi- 
ative to  legalize  euthanasia  will  qualify  for 
the  ballot  in  November  and  be  passed  by 
voters,  even  though  he  believes  the  prospect 
of  such  a  referendum  is  the  mark  of  a  politi- 
cal process  gone  "crazy." 

An  ethicist  opposed  to  legalizing  euthana- 
sia calls  the  launching  into  formal  delibera- 
tion on  legalizing  mercy  killing  an  ethically 
dangerous  and  premature  endeavor,  yet 
adds  there  appears  little  doubt  that  the 
debate  is  beginning  in  earnest. 

■The  questions  we  are  addressing  now  [in 
California],"  USC  law  professor  Alexander 
Capron,  director  of  a  presidential  biomedi- 
cal ethics  commission,  said,  "are  questions 
we  are  going  to  all  face.  (People  want]  the 
ultimate  magic  bullet." 

The  observations  by  Brown  and  Capron, 
at  a  biennial  conference  of  the  World  Feder- 
ation of  Right-to-Die  Societies  over  the 
weekend,  appear  to  indicate  that  a  wrench- 
ing debate  over  the  issue  of  legalized  mercy 
killing  is  now  moving  from  the  theoretical 
to  the  practical. 

To  their  voices  were  added  the  comments 
of  Dr.  George  Lundberg.  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Assn.,  who  said 
he  believes  euthanasia  has  emerged  as  an 
issue  that  may  play  a  dominant  role  in  con- 
sideration of  medicine  and  ethics  for  the 
rest  of  the  century. 

Lundberg,  an  ardent  euthanasia  opponent, 
flatly  predicted  in  an  editorial  published 
last  Friday  that  Califomians  would  vote  on 
legalizing  euthanasia  in  November. 

But  backers  of  the  referendum  here  said 
they  are  still  lacking  200,000  signatures  to 
qualify  for  the  ballot. 

Sponsors  of  the  Human  and  Dignified 
Death  Act.  as  the  initiative  is  called,  said 
they  have  slightly  more  than  200.000  signa- 
ture with  less  than  a  month  remaining  in 
their  drive.  Though  momentum  has  begun 
to  build  in  the  Bay  Area.  San  Diego,  River- 
side and  Palm  Springs,  they  added,  the  peti- 
tion campaign  is  falling  far  short  of  its  mark 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

While  many  factors  influence  what  a  cross 
section  of  experts  perceive  as  a  developing 
trend  toward  serious  consideration  of  eutha- 
nasia in  America,  many  observers  said  the 
situation  may  be  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  AIDS  crisis. 

Capron  and  Robert  Risley.  the  Los  Ange- 
les attorney  who  organized  the  ballot  Initia- 
tive drive,  both  said  the  desperation  of 
AIDS  patients  is  focusing  attention  on  eu- 
thanasia as  an  increasingly  attractive  solu- 
tion to  terminal  suffering. 

Dr.  Stephen  Yarnell.  a  San  Francisco  psy- 
chiatrist who  has  AIDS  and  was  brought  to 
his  address  at  the  convention  here  in  a 
wheelchair,  observed  offhandedly  that  if 
the  ballot  initiative  had  already  passed.  'I 
think  I  would  have  been  seriously  discussing 
with  my  physician  whether  to  wrap  it  up." 
Yarnell  said  he  keeps  an  overdose  of  pills 
at  his  home  and  that  he  seriously  consid- 
ered suicide  one  day  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
But  he  realized  he  couldn't  bring  it  off  be- 
cause "I  couldn't  even  hold  down  a  sip  of 
water." 

"I  began  to  appreciate."  Yarnell  said  in  a 
thin,  weak  voice,  'the  notion  of  people  who 
shoot  themselves  in  the  head. " 

Yarnell  appealed  to  the  400  delegates  at 
the  international  convention  for  the  legal- 
ization of  euthanasia. 


A  New  York  researcher  who  did  a  study  of 
the  increase  in  suicide  risk  among  AIDS  pa- 
tients warned  against  using  the  hopeless- 
ness and  suffering  aspects  of  AIDS  as  an 
excuse  to  enact  legal  procedures  under 
which  patients  could  be  killed. 

Dr.  Peter  Marzuk  found  in  a  study  of  sui- 
cides in  New  York  City  that  the  suicide  rate 
of  AIDS  patients  was  66  times  higher  than 
that  of  the  general  population. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Marzuk  said  the 
growing  link  between  AIDS  and  euthanasia 
"is  no  surprise." 

"It's  hard  to  predict  whether  AIDS  will 
force  the  issue  [that  will  make  us]  drift 
toward  policies  of  euthanasia."  he  said.  "I 
would  hope  we  wouldn't  but  it  may  well 
force  the  issue.  We  have  not  been  confront- 
ed with  such  a  terrible  disease  like  AIDS 
that  produces  such  emaciation,  disfigure- 
ment and  pain  so  rapidly." 

In  his  keynote  address  at  the  conference, 
which  ended  Saturday.  Brown  said  the  eu- 
thanasia debate  typifies  a  type  of  issue  that 
politicians  are  generally  Inclined  to  avoid 
because  "of  the  impact  on  the  survivability 
of  those  who  would  have  had  to  vote  for  it." 
But  he  said  the  idea  of  introducing  a  ref- 
erendum to  legalize  euthanasia  disturbs  him 
even  more.  "I  would  prefer  to  see  it  in  the 
halls  of  the  Legislature, "  Brown  said, 
adding  that  because  no  one  in  the  Assembly 
or  the  Senate  was  likely  to  introduce  such  a 
measure,  'my  guess  is  the  initiative  in  Cali- 
fornia will  qualify  and  I  suspect  that  it  will 
pass." 

However,  he  characterized  as  •crazy"  the 
situation  in  which  the  general  electorate 
would  make  a  decision  on  such  an  emotion- 
ally charged  issue  based  on  such  compara- 
tively limited  debate. 

The  medical  journal  that  carried  Lund- 
berg's  observations  about  the  crossroads 
nature  of  the  euthanasia  debate  also  includ- 
ed two  commentary  articles  and  five  pages 
of  letters  to  the  editor  focusing  on  the  con- 
troversy sparked  by  the  publication  in  Janu- 
ary of  an  anonymous  essay  by  a  doctor  who 
claimed  he  or  she  kiUed  a  dying  20-year-old 
cancer  patient  with  an  overdose  of  mor- 
phine. 

The  essay,  titled  "Ifs  Over,  Debbie."  pre- 
cipitated an  international  protest.  Lundberg 
was  subsequently  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
a  Chicago  prosecutor  demanding  that  he 
reveal  the  author's  identity,  but  a  judge 
threw  the  subpoena  out  and  Cook  County 
States  Atty.  Richard  M.  Daley  has  not  an- 
nounced whether  he  intends  to  pursue  the 
matter  further. 

Lundberg  and  Capron  agreed  that  the 
emergence  of  euthanasia  as  a  serious  politi- 
cal issue  in  California  may  have  the  effect 
of  changing  the  geographic  focus  on  the 
international  controversy. 

Until  now,  the  Netherlands  has  been  the 
main  focus  of  euthanasia  activism  because 
doctors  there  have  long  been  permitted  to 
perform  euthanasia  if  they  can  satisfy  pros- 
ecutors that  they  have  met  a  complex  series 
of  preconditions. 

Euthanasia  remains  technically  illegal  in 
the  Netherlands  but  prosecutions  are  rare 
and  the  Dutch  parliament  is  expected  to 
vote  sometime  this  year  on  two  pending  pro- 
posals that  would  bring  about  outright  le- 
galization. 
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the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  15,  1988] 
Cam  Sek.  Hear.  Bxjt  Euthanasia 
Sought 
(By  Joyce  Price) 
Sgt.  Arnold  P.  Shumosic  lies  gravely 
in  a  Veterans  Administration  hospi- 
Wilmington,  Del.  He  is  apparently 
„^  that  he  is  the  central  figure  in  a 
:ase  that  could  extend  the  uncertain 
.„  of  euthanasia,  or  mercy  killing. 
23-year-old  soldier  suffered  massive 
njuries  in  an  auto  accident  near  Port 
N.C.,   several   months   ago,   and   is 
kept  alive  by  tubes  that  supply  food 


parents,  with  support  from  the  VA 
he  tubes  removed.  Antieuthanasia  ac- 
with  support  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
are  fighting  the  proposed  cutoff  of 
nouriihment.  which  would  obviously  starve 
him  1 1  death. 
Alt!  ough  Sgt.  Shumosic  is  not  comatose— 
ca  I  see,  hear,  and  feel— there  has  appar- 
Ijeen  no  attempt  by  medical  personnel 
his  wishes  in  the  life-or-death 
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Hisbarents.  Thomas  and  Frances  Shumo- 
sic of  Newark,  Del.,  will  ask  a  judge  today  to 
removal  of  the  tubes  that  keep 
son  alive. 
•Tl  e  parents  claim  their  son  would  want 
{  one,  and  they  say  they  have  evidence 
shl)w  this,"  Michael  P.  Poster.  Delaware 
solicitor,   said   in   an   interview   this 
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I  ourt  cases  of  recent  years,  irreversibly 
coma  ose  patients  have  been  taken  off  life- 
suppi  rt  systems  at  their  legal  guardians'  re- 
quest and  terminally  ill  patients  able  to 
unicate  their  desires  have  been  al- 
to die.  Three  years  ago.  an  Army  offi- 
widow.  Martha  A.  Tune  of  Palls 
h.  obtained  a  court  order  and  was 
off  a  respirator  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
a  Center;  she  died  five  hours  later. 
Shumosic's  circumstances  do  not  fit 
ijrecedents.  however. 
"Vt  i  feel  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  for 
j  ideral  government,  which  has  jurisdic- 
n  this  case  since  the  patient  is  hospi- 
on  federal  property."  said  Mr. 
It's  as  if  no  one  on  the  federal  side 
is  infcressed  that  this  patient  will  starve  to 
deat:  I  if  his  parents  are  allowed  to  do  what 
they  want  to  do. " 
Ms  deleine  Appleby  of  Shepherdstown.  W. 
founder  of  Citizens  United  Resisting 
a  (CURE),  agreed.  "This  will  be  a 

setting  case,  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 

.  allows  a  soldier  to  starve  to  death  in 
)f  its  hospital  beds.  Its  an  honor  for  a 
soldi  er  to  die  on  the  battlefield.  But  for  a 
gov€  mment  to  let  a  soldier  die  in  a  hospital 
t>ed  ^  a  disgrace." 

Appleby,  who  has  cared  for  her  co- 
husband.  Earl,  for  seven  years,  has 
en    Sgt.    Shumosic's    parents,    urging 
to  reconsider  their  position. 
Tjheir  son  was  injured  only  eight  months 
Mrs.  Appleby  said.  "I  sent  the  Shumo- 
a  newspaper  clipping  about  someone 
came  out  of  a  coma  after  six  years, 
say  Sgt.  Shumosic  is  not  even  coma- 
Who  knows  what  progress  he  might 
over  time? 

he  is  allowed  to  die,  it  will  not  just  be 

govimment-sanctioned  euthanasia,  but  gov- 

■    euthanasia,"    said    Mrs. 
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Poster  said  he  received  a  phone  call 
.  the  Shumosic  case  last  week  from  an 
to  Sen.  Jesse  Helms.  'The  caller  said 
Helms  questioned  how  the  government 


could  allow  this  to  happen  in  a  federal  hos- 
pital." 

Susan  Ament,  attorney  for  Thomas  and 
Prances  Shumosic,  said  Wednesday  through 
a  secretary  that  she  had  no  comment.  The 
Shumosics  could  not  be  reached. 

Ray  McConemy.  a  government  attorney 
representing  the  Ellsmere  VA  Hospital,  con- 
firmed that  Sgt.  Shumosic  is  conscious,  but 
declined  to  discuss  his  medical  condition 
further,  citing  provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act. 
"The  VA's  policy  in  cases  like  this  one  is 
to  follow  the  wishes  of  a  patient."  he  said. 
"If  a  patient  is  unable  to  express  his  wishes, 
then  it's  the  VA's  policy  to  follow  the  de- 
sires of  the  patient's  next-of-kin  or  his  duty- 
appointed  representatives,  if  their  desires 
are  in  accordance  with  good  medical  prac- 
ticcs." 

A  Delaware  court  has  designated  Sgt. 
Shumosic's  parents  as  his  legal  guardians. 
Asked  if  removing  the  feeding  tubes  would 
be  good  medical  practice.  Mr.  McConemy 
said,  "At  the  moment,  yes." 

Mr.  Poster  said  Sgt.  Shumosic  suffered 
"extreme  injuries"  in  the  auto  accident  and 
underwent  surgery  In  which  part  of  his 
brain  was  removed.  "Presumably,  the  doc- 
tors thought  he  wouldn't  live,  because  they 
removed  the  bone  structure  over  his  brain 
but  did  not  replace  it. "  he  said. 

Some  months  later,  Sgt.  Shumosic  was 
transferred  from  that  hospital  to  Ellsmere, 
closer  to  his  parents.  'About  a  month  ago. 
his  parents  filed  their  papers  in  the  Dela- 
ware Court  of  Chancery,"  Mr.  Foster  said. 
"Although  Sgt.  Shumosic  is  in  a  federal  hos- 
pital, the  papers  were  filed  in  a  Delaware 
sUte  court,  because  the  parents— his  legal 
guardians— are  Delawarians." 

Mr.  Poster,  who  is  in  the  Delaware  attor- 
ney general's  office,  said  he  received  copies 
of  the  court  papers  with  an  attached  affida- 
vit from  a  physician  at  Ellsmere. 

"The  doctor,  who  was  not  even  a  neurolo- 
gist or  neurosurgeon,  wrote  on  the  affida- 
vit. The  kid  is  going  to  die,  just  as  you  and  I 
are  going  to  die,'  "  Mr.  Poster  said. 

The  doctor,  he  said,  provided  no  specific 
information  about  the  patient's  condition. 
•'Frankly.  I  was  not  impressed,"  the  solicitor 
said.  .,,  ^ 

Chancellor  William  Allen,  who  will  hear 
the  Shumosics'  petition  today,  has  ruled 
that  the  state  attorney  general's  office 
carmot  be  a  party  to  the  case. 

"But  he  allowed  us  to  remain  in  the  case 
as  a  friend  of  the  court."  Mr.  Foster  said. 
■We  agreed  to  stay  in  the  case  in  that  ca- 
pacity, and  have  been  gathering  informa- 
tion so  the  court  will  be  given  a  fair  picture 
of  Sgt.  Shumosic's  status." 

He  said  medical  information  he  has  ob- 
tained includes  a  written  statement  from  a 
neurosurgeon  at  the  Ellsmere  hospital.  The 
surgeon  attested  to  the  patient's  conscious- 
ness, arm  movement,  vision,  hearing,  tactile 
sensation  and  ability  to  recognize  that 
people  are  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Poster  said  he  had  also  received  an 
oral  report  from  an  Ellsmere  neurologist 
who  discussed  the  possibility  that  Sgt.  Shu- 
mosic might  someday  communicate  through 

typing. 

Nancy  Kelsh  and  her  daughter.  Karina, 
22.  visited  Sgt.  Shumosic  several  times  last 
month  and  said  it  would  be  wrong  to  let  him 
die.  "When  I  went  to  see  him,  he  was  fully 
awake,""  Mrs.  Kelsh  said.  'He  followed  me 
with  his  eyes  when  I  came  into  his  room. 
And  when  another  person  came  in,  he 
looked  right  at  him." 

Katrina  Kelsh.  who  went  to  school  with 
Sgt.  Shumosic,  said.   "I  was  talking  to  him 


and  I  asked  him  once  to  squeeze  my  hand  if 
he  understood  what  I  was  saying.  He  slowly 
squeezed  my  hand." 

Mrs.  Kelsh,  who  is  Delaware  coordinator 
of  CURE,  said,  "Keeping  people  on  heart 
machines  or  respirators  might  be  considered 
extraordinary  means  to  keep  them  alive. 
But  I  feel  you  are  obligated  to  provide 
people  with  food  and  water,  as  long  as  they 
are  alive  to  take  them.'" 

Dr.  Russell  Patterson  vice-chairman  of 
the  American  Medical  Association's  Council 
on  Ethical  and  Judicial  Affairs,  said  the 
AMA  does  not  believe  its  inappropriate  to 
withdraw  food  and  water  from  a  patient  in 
an  irreversible  coma,  but  has  not  taken  a  po- 
sition on  impaired  patients  who  are  not  co- 
matose. .    „ 

"We  are  against  any  active  euthahasia, 
he  said.   'But  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  big 
step  between  not  giving  patients  nutrition 
and  actively  killing  them." 


(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Sept.  19. 
1986] 

Judge  Acts  to  Let  Comatose  Woman  Die 
(By  Kim  Murphy) 

An  elderly  woman  who  has  been  uncon- 
scious in  a  nursing  home  for  more  than 
seven  years  can  be  allowed  to  starve  to 
death  at  the  request  of  her  family,  despite 
her  doctor's  objections  a  Superior  Court 
Judge  said  Thursday. 

But  Judge  Warren  Deering  said  he  would 
not  issue  an  order  to  remove  the  feeding 
tube  that  is  77-year-old  Avis  Flott's  last  hold 
on  life  until  doctors,  family  members  and 
state  licensing  officials  submit  a  proposal 
for  carrying  out  his  order. 

"I  do  not  believe  it"s  sufficient  to  issue  an 
order  and  then  leave  the  facility  and  the 
doctors  to  guess  about  who  is  to  do  it  and 
how  its  to  be  done  and  what  kind  of  treat- 
ment the  patient  should  be  given  pending 
her  demise,""  said  Deering.  responding  In 
part  to  the  nursing  home  medical  staff"s  re- 
luctance to  end  the  life  of  a  patient  they 
have  cared  for  since  1979. 

Plott  was  left  comatose  by  a  1979  automo- 
bile accident  and  since  has  been  kept  alive 
at  the  El  Monte  Golden  Age  Convalescent 
Hospital,  fed  a  1,200-calorie-a-day  liquid  diet 
through  a  tube  into  her  stomach. 

SHE"D  HAVE  BEEN  HORRIFIED 

It  is  life  her  two  daughters  say  their 
mother  never  would  have  wanted  to  live. 
They  say  she  had  told  them  repeatedly  over 
the  years  that  she  did  not  want  to  be  "kept 
alive  on  machines""  or  by  any  artifical 
means. 

"Had  she  known  that  what  is  currently  oc- 
curring was  possible,  she  would  have  been 
horrified,""  Plott"s  daughter,  Vivian  McMa- 
hon  of  West  Covina,  told  the  court. 

But  Plott"s  doctor  and  nursing  home  offi- 
cials, citing  concerns  over  state  licensing  re- 
quirements and  longstanding  policies 
against  allowing  patients  who  are  not  on 
any  other  life-support  equipment  to  starve, 
refused  to  disconnect  the  tube  when  McMa- 
hon  first  requested  it  in  April. 

"Since  you  have  in  a  nursing  home  ap- 
proximately 20  to  30%  of  the  patients  who 
dont  have  any  quality  of  life,  cannot  make 
any  decisions,  any  family  could  make  simi- 
lar requests  for  other  reasons  than  Mrs. 
Flotts  family  made.""  including  financial 
reasons.  Flotfs  doctor.  Kurt  Gunther.  said 
in  court  documents. 

The  case  was  further  complicated  in  Gun- 
thers  view  by  the  fact  that  Flott's  husband, 
who  visited  his  wife  daily  before  his  death 


in  April,  never  expressed  a  wish  to  end  her 
life. 

In  fact.  Gunther  said.  Flott's  husband  had 
regularly  told  him  to  "do  whatever  I  could"" 
for  the  comatose  woman. 

McMahon  and  her  sister.  Florence 
DuBois,  said  they  waited  until  after  their 
fathers  death  to  raise  the  issue  of  their 
mother"s  treatment  because  their  father, 
who  had  suffered  a  heart  attack,  seemed  to 
be  comforted  by  his  daily  visits. 

"He  was  in  ill  health.  But  yet.  knowing 
that  mother  was  still  alive  kept  him  going. 
He'd  get  up  and  get  dressed  and  go  see 
mother,""  McMahon  said  in  an  interview. 

But  toward  the  end.  their  father  seemed 
to  change  his  mind.  DuBols  added.  "He  said 
if  anything  happened  to  him.  he'd  take 
Mother  with  him  if  he  possibly  could." 

The  case  also  is  clouded  legally  by  the  fact 
that  Plott  is  in  a  nursing  home,  rather  than 
a  hospital. 

California  courts  have  established  in 
recent  years  that  hospital  patients  have  the 
right  to  refuse  medical  treatment,  most  re- 
cently in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Bouvia,  a 
quadriplegic  who  won  removal  of  a  similar 
feeding  tube. 

But  there  are  no  clear  guidelines  on  how 
nursing  homes  licensed  by  the  state  must 
deal  with  patients  who  may  be  too  ill  to  ex- 
press their  own  wishes,  said  Kenneth  Stem, 
who  is  representing  the  Golden  Age  Home. 

A  California  nursing  home  which  five 
years  ago  removed  a  nasogastric  feeding 
tube  on  the  order  of  a  physician  who  had 
treated  the  patient  for  nearly  20  years— and 
clearly  knew  his  wishes— was  cited  by  the 
state  for  "patient  abuse"  and  threatened 
with  a  $5,000  fine.  The  citation  was  lifted 
only  after  the  tube  was  replaced. 

Temporary  state  guidelines  now  in  effect 
suggest  that  'artificial  feeding'"  can  be  dis- 
continued in  some  instances  when  a  patient 
is  in  an  irreversible  coma.  But  artificial 
feeding  in  that  instance  is  defined  as  intra- 
venous feeding,  and  the  guidelines  do  not 
speak  to  a  patient  who  is  fed  through  a 
tube. 

New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  Opens  Door  to 

Wholesale    Involuntary   Starvation    of 

Patients 

Washington,  DC— The  National  Right  to 
Life  Committee  (NRLC)  has  charged  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  with  advanc- 
ing the  agenda  of  euthanasia  groups  by 
ruling  in  favor  of  allowing  death  by  starva- 
tion of  patients  diagnosed  as  being  in  a  per- 
sistent vegetative  state  or  permanently  co- 
matose, even  if  they  had  never  stated  a 
desire  to  be  denied  food  or  water. 

In  two  recent  decisions.  Jobes  v.  Lincoln 
Park  Nursing  Home  and  Matter  of  Hilda 
Peter,  the  New  Jersey  high  court  held  not 
only  that  food  and  water  may  be  removed 
by  orders  from  authorized  third  parties,  but 
also  that,  in  the  case  of  Jobes,  the  nursing 
home  may  "not  refuse  to  participate"  in 
their  withdrawal. 

NRLC  General  Counsel  James  Bopp,  Jr. 
explained  that  the  June  24th  decisions  held 
that  any  number  of  people— not  just  "close 
family  members"— may  make  the  fatal  deci- 
sion of  starving  a  patient,  including 
"friends. "  "Worse  yet."  Bopp  added,  "the 
Court  said  that  such  decisions  need  not  be 
reviewed  by  the  judicial  system,  provided 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  the 
decisionmaker s)  and  the  medical  staff." 

"Neither  Nancy  Jobes  nor  Hilda  Peter  is 
terminally  ill.""  Bopp  added.  "Moreover."  he 
emphasized.  "Mrs.  Jobes  is  only  31-years-old 
and  while  Ms.  Peter  is  older,  there  was  no 


reason  to  expect  that  either  would  die 
within  a  year,  or  even  within  the  foreseea- 
ble future— until  these  decisions  came 
down."' 

David  N.  0"Steen,  PH.D..  NRLC  Executive 
Director,  noted  "Contrary  to  many  news  ac- 
counts these  cases  have  less  to  do  with  a 
'right  to  die"  than  with  extending  a  right  to 
kill'  to  third  parties.""  0"Steen  emphasized 
that  neither  woman  had  ever  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  starved  or  dehydrated  to  death. 
Both  Bopp  and  O'Steen  observed  that  the 
phrase  "persistent  vegetative  state"  is  very 
misleading  to  the  general  public.  "According 
to  the  nursing  home."  O'Steen  said.  "Mrs. 
Jobes  responds  to  touch  and  sound  stimuli, 
follows  people  with  her  eyes,  breathes  on 
her  own  and  has  a  good  cough  reflex."" 

"These  decisions."  said  Bopp,  "dramatical- 
ly show  the  need  for  legislation  to  protect 
patients"  rights  to  food,  water  and  beneficial 
medical  treatment.  If  we  don"t  act  soon,""  he 
warned,  "the  courts  will  be  so  embolden  by 
legislative  aquiescence,  they  will  preclude 
the  passage  of  such  legislation."" 

The  NRLC  is  the  nation"s  major  pro-life 
organization  representing  the  fifty  state 
and  2.500  local  pro-life  groups. 
(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  matters  which  I  have  just  put  in 
the  Record  are  in  addition  to  the  sev- 
eral court  cases  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  opening  remarks  which  are  pre- 
cisely on  point.  So  it  is  not  presumptu- 
ous to  say  this  is  happening.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  well-established  fact  that, 
indeed,  persons  are  seeking  to  impose 
involuntarily  this  severe  treatment  on 
persons  who  are  helpless  to  prevent  it. 
That  is  the  distinction  I  really  beg  of 
you  to  understand.  Though  we  might 
disagree  with  them  on  a  moral  level, 
we  are  not  talking  about  cases  where 
someone  chooses  to  die.  That  is  a  sepa- 
rate issue,  and  on  a  separate  occasion  I 
may  well  have  something  to  say  about 
that,  but  I  am  not  talking  about  it 
today. 

I  am  talking  about  a  case  where 
somebody  did  not  say,  "Leave  me 
alone."  where  somebody  did  not  say, 
"Withdraw  the  food  and  fluids,"  but 
where  some  other  person  seeks  to 
make  that  decision  for  them. 

The  fourth  issue  that  has  been 
raised  is  that  this  is  the  wrong  bill.  It 
may  be  a  good  idea,  may  be  a  good 
policy,  but  this  is  the  wrong  bUl  or,  as 
one  of  the  Senators  asked,  why  this 
bill? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  you  why 
this  bill,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  this  is 
the  right  bill  because  this  is  a  bill 
about  AIDS,  and  this  is  an  amendment 
about  AIDS.  This  amendment  does 
not  speak  to  what  happens  if  some- 
body has  cancer.  This  amendment 
does  not  say  anything  about  the  broad 
questions  philosophically  or  medically. 
It  says  only  what  we  do  with  AIDS  pa- 
tients. It  is  an  amendment  which  is 
crafted  to  be  not  only  germane  in  the 
sense  of  parliamentary  procedures,  but 
intellectually  germane  to  this  bill. 

This  is  the  right  place  for  this 
amendment.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
better  place  to  put  an  amendment  be- 


cause it  is  on  point.  I  could  have  craft- 
ed this  amendment  to  make  a  broad 
statement  about  life  generally.  I  did 
not  do  that.  I  could  have  crafted  this 
amendment  to  deal  with  the  whole 
wide  spectnmi  of  issues  which  are  of 
concern  and  in  my  heart.  I  did  not  do 
that. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  says  only 
with  respect  to  AIDS  patients  in  medi- 
cal care  facilities  that  they  may  not  be 
denied  involuntary  fluids  and  food. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  earnestly  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  because  he  completely 
misunderstands  in  this  respect  my  in- 
tention and  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  that  he  thinks  in  some  way 
this  amendment  denies  rights  to  per- 
sons who  are  afflicted  with  AIDS:  spe- 
cifically, the  right  to  determine  the 
manner  and  time  of  their  own  death. 
It  does  not  do  that.  It  may  well  be  jus- 
tified to  do  so,  and  there  are  normal 
reasons  why  it  might  be,  but,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  not  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

On  the  contrary,  this  amendment 
vigorously  protects  the  rights  of  AIDS 
victims.  It  says  that  except  in  those 
circumstances  where  the  patient,  the 
victim  specifies  to  the  contrary  that 
the  hospital  may  not  withdraw  food 
and  fluids. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Can  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  clarifying  comment  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  wiU  be  happy 
to  clarify. 

By  the  way,  before  the  Senator 
poses  that  question,  while  he  is  here 
on  his  feet,  may  I  just  say  I  thought 
the  observations  that  the  Senator 
made  earlier  were  extraordlinarily 
thoughtful,  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
them. 

The  points  he  made  I  think  speak  to 
the  concerns  of  anybody  who  has 
really  gotten  beyond  a  very  superficial 
examination  of  this  topic.  I  thank  him 
for  doing  so. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do about  a  hypothetical  situation.  Let 
us  suppose  that  this  amendment  were 
the  law  and  an  AIDS  patient  was  very 
seriously  ill  and  went  to  the  hospital 
because  it  was  just  impossible  for  the 
person  to  care  for  himself.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  this  person  had  executed  a 
so-called  living  will,  and  the  will  was 
not  specific  in  saiy  way;  it  just  sadd  in 
effect  if  the  time  comes  when  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  function  and  I  am  in 
pain,  my  desire  is  to  be  allowed  to  just 
die.  And  the  person  falls  into  a  coma, 
is  able  to  breathe,  does  not  have  to  be 
on  a  respirator  and  does  not  have  any 
disease  that  has  to  be  treated  with 
antibiotics  but  is  being  kept  going  on 
tubes. 
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„^  it  this  amendment  would  pre- 
that  person  from  being  detached 
the  intravenous  feeding  and 
require  that  person  to  be  kept 
by  nutrition  and  hydration  pro- 
intravenously? 

ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
Kiath  to  engage  in  the  kind  of  spec- 
the  Senator  raises  for  a  couple 
_;,  though  I  am  going  to  respond 
directly  to  his  question.  First,  I 
ath  to  do  it  because  for  any  Sen- 
,o  engage  in  the  practice  of  curb- 
law  is  a  little  risky  particularly  if 
;  not  a  lawyer.  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
because   I   would   not   want   to 
any  court  that  might  read  the 
of  this  proceeding  with  the 
that  somehow  what  Senators 
the  floor  represents  the  intent 
Senate.  I  think  that  is  one  of 

fictions  of  our  time.  It  has  in 

^en  cited  in  some  cases  that  I  am 
.  with  as  a  fiction.  Some  Sena- 
_.  a  group  of  Senators  come  down 
t  hen  insert  a  bunch  of  stuff  in  the 
Nobody  else  knows  it  is  in 
At  this  moment  there  are  five 
on  the  floor,  so  this  discus- 
appears   and   the   other   95    are 
vJiow  bound  by  it. 
think  a  thoughtful  judge  would 
ake  very  seriously  that  kind  of 
and  the  resulting  fiction  is  when 
._^  comes  down  and  files  a  corn- 
report  and  that  supposedly  rep- 
__  legislative  intent, 
fact,  to  disgress  for  a  brief  period 
the  question,  I  once  made  it  my 
to  come  to  the  floor  when  a 
committee   report   had   been 
by    the    chairman    of    the 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  actual- 
the  report  which  had  been 

under  his  name.  Of  course, 

jjdmitted  that  he  had  not.  Then  I 

well,  had  he  read  the  report.  And 

Admitted  that  he  had  not.  I  said, 

do  you  know  of  any  Senator 

has  read  the  report?"  And  he  ad- 

_  that  he  did  not  offhand  know 

,  I  finally  asked,  "Do  you  know  of 

person,  living  or  dead,  who  has 

this  report?" 

I  think  there  is  great  danger  in 

to  fine  tune  what  some  future 

might  say.  if  that  is  the  point  of 

Senator's  question. 

•.  DANFORTH.  No.  it  is  not  at  all. 

30int  is  just  to  get  to  what  the  in- 

ion  of  the  Senator  is  in  offering 

amendment.  Again,  you  have  the 

where  a  patient  really  does 

have  the  freedom  to  leave  the  hos- 

.  because  there  is  no  possibility  of 

kind  of  care  or  treatment  in  the 

The  patient  has  executed  the 

_  living  will  stating  quite  clear- 

it  is  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to 

He  then  falls  into  a  coma.  He  has 
given  explicit  instructions,  under 
terms  of  this  amendment,  to  be  de- 

. from  nutrition  and  hydration. 

,  understanding  of  this  amendment 
t  tiat  the  hospital  then  would  have 
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no  choice  and  would  just  have  to  keep 
the  person  going. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  answer  to  the  question  from 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  quite 
simple.  It  would  depend  upon  at  least 
three  factors.  First,  the  terms  of  the 
living  will  itself.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
a  fairly  small  number,  but  a  growing 
number,  of  people  have  these  so-called 
living  wills.  I  think  it  is  quite  rare, 
however— I  have  done  a  little  research 
on  this,  not  extensive  research,  but  I 
think  it  is  quite  rare  that  such  a  will 
would  speak  to  the  question  of  food 
and  fluids.  Ordinarily,  those  so-called 
living  wills  are  about  respirators  and 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  My  understanding 
is  that  they  are  very  general  and  that 
they  do  not  go  to  any  particular  medi- 
cal procedure.  They  do  not  talk  about 
respirators:  they  do  not  talk  about  in- 
travenous feeding.  They  just  say  if  the 
time  comes,  my  instructions  are  to  be 
allowed  to  die. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Exactly  so.  But 
I  think  that  the  first  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  it  would  depend  upon 
the  terms  of  the  living  will  itself. 
Second,  I  think  it  would  depend  upon 
the  terms  of  the  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital. It  is  a  little  hard,  however,  for 
me  to  imagine  the  motive  of  a  person 
who  thought  themselves  to  be  dying 
who  did  not  desire  my  treatment  but 
in  fact  desired  to  starve  to  death  or 
thirst  to  death.  Checking  into  a  hospi- 
tal is  conceivable,  but  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  imagine.  It  is  more  easy  to  suppose 
that  a  person  might  check  themselves 
into  a  hospital  and  subsequently 
become  disconsolate  and  having  per- 
haps sought  hospitalization  with  one 
hope  and  expectation  changed  their 
mind  while  hospitalized. 

At  that  point,  if  they  had  checked 
themselves  in  and  put  themselves  in 
the  care  of  a  hospital  with  a  view 
toward  either  recovery  or.  perhaps 
more  realistically,  a  view  toward,  at 
least  having  their  last  days  comforted, 
and  then  changed  their  mind,  I  think 
the  hospital  would  go  governed  by  this 
amendment  unless  at  some  point  the 
person  said,  having  first  sought  help. 
"No,  I  have  changed  my  mind;  I  do  not 
want  help." 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  somehow 
that  intention  would  not  get  communi- 
cated? Of  course,  it  is.  It  seems  to  me, 
consistent  with  what  others  have  al- 
ready said,  that  we  must  be  willing  to 
be  bound  at  least  by  the  desires  of  the 
person.  If  there  has  been  no  expres- 
sion by  the  person  most  affected;  that 
is,  the  patient,  that  they  wish  to  have 
the  food  and  fluids  withdrawn,  it 
seems  to  me  extraordinarily  presump- 
tuous for  the  hospital  or  others,  the 
doctor,  or  whatever,  to  decide  absent 
such  an  expression  to  withdraw  the 
food  and  fluids. 

Without  knowing  how  many  living 
wills  there  are.  by  definition  people 


who  would  resort  to  that  are  the  kind 
of  thoughtful  people  who  will  now 
take  into  account  public  policy  as  it 
evolves.  And  so  my  assumption  is  that 
people  may  wish  to  make  a  conscious 
decision  about  this  matter. 

I  also  want  to  say  this  to  my  friend 
from  Missouri.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
amendment  is  a  very  sweeping  one.  I 
think  it  is  narrowly  drafted,  deliber- 
ately so.  and  that  the  broader  issue  to 
what  right  people  may  have  in.  say.  a 
public  hospital  to  take  their  own  life 
or  to  refuse  treatment  is  something 
which  is  going  to  be  under  debate  and 
discussion  and  may  be  the  subject  of 
another  amendment  on  another  occa- 
sion, but  it  is  not  addressed  here. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  the  broad  question  is  the  inter- 
esting one.  I  think  that  the  broad 
question  of  whether  a  person  is  to  be 
allowed  to  die  is  a  very  interesting 
question  and  an  increasingly  common 
question. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Increasingly 
common. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Increasingly 
common. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  that  is 
right.  Euthanasia  and  related  ques- 
tions are  being  discussed  more  and 
more  often  in  public  forums,  are  more 
and  more  the  subject  of  lawsuits,  are 
appearing  in  various  journals  of  opin- 
ion, medical  journals  but  a  lot  of 
policy  journals  as  well.  So  it  is  an  issue 
which  is  coming  into  prominence. 

I  do  not  think  it  suggests,  however, 
that  we  ought  to  rush  to  broad  deci- 
sions. My  amendment  seeks  only  in  a 
very   narrowly   circumscribed  way   to 
sustain  that  which  has  been  the  tradi- 
tion for  thousands  of  years.  As  I  said.  I 
could  have  gone  a  long  way  beyond  it 
but  deliberately  did  not  choose  to  do 
so  because  I  wanted  to  raise  this  issue 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  calculated 
to  be  well  within  the  consensus,  not  at 
the  margin  of  the  consensus  but  well 
within  what  I  believe  to  be  the  consen- 
sus which  is  unless,  certainly  unless 
the  patient  asks  to  the  contrary,  no 
hospital  should  deny  food  and  fluids 
to  somebody.  Honestly,  if  we  were  to 
learn  this  morning,  becaxise  it  was  in 
the   morning   paper,   because   it   was 
being   done   to   persons   in   a   foreign 
country,  people  were  being  withdrawn, 
that  they  were  being  denied  food  and 
fluid,  that  they  are  being  starved  to 
death  or  even  down  at  the  pound  the 
animals  were  being  starved  to  death, 
we  would  not  tolerate  it.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier,   if    law    enforcement    authorities 
were  imposing  this  kind  of  abuse  on 
prisoners,    any    court    in    5    seconds 
would  say  that  was  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment. 

I  am  just  saying  that  since  it  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  common  phe- 
nomenon, being  reported  in  the  press, 
and  appearing  in  our  courts  that  at 
least  we  ought  to  draw  the  line  in 


favor  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
doing  what  for  thousands  of  years 
people  have  done,  which  is  provide 
food  and  water. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  First,  when  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  first  offered 
his  amendment,  my  initial  comments 
were  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
doing  that.  I  have  long  felt  that  this 
issue  of  what  is  required  of  us  in  keep- 
ing somebody  alive  is  an  absolutely  es- 
sential question,  and  one  that  deserves 
a  lot  of  attention. 

So  I  repeat.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
provided  a  real  service.  My  hope  is 
that  there  would  be  some  forum  to 
consider  just  this  question  in  a  very 
thoughtful  way,  and  to  bring  before 
that  forum  theologians,  ethicists.  all 
kinds  of  people  who  really  have 
thought  it  out. 

I  think  that  the  thrust  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  to  deny  some 
people  that  choice.  I  think  that  is  the 
practical  effect  because  of  the  hypo- 
thetical that  I  put  earlier;  that  is.  a 
person  who  has  said  by  a  living  will  or 
by  even  an  oral  statement,  look,  do  not 
keep  me  alive.  That  person  falls  into  a 
coma,  and  then  the  question  is  well,  do 
we  keep  the  person  alive  or  not? 

It  is  my  understanding— and  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  medicine— that 
in  fact  one  of  the  ways  of  executing 
the  desire  of  the  patient  is  to  remove 
the  intravenous  devices.  Another  way 
is  to  disconnect  the  respirator.  Both  I 
would  say  are  about  the  same  it  seems 
to  me,  while  food  and  water  are  cer- 
tainly basic  to  survival.  So  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  make  that  kind  of  a 
distinction  between  a  respirator  and 
this. 

I  think  the  thrust  of  it  is  to  say  that 
in  these  cases  the  patient  is  going  to 
be  denied  the  right  to  make  that 
choice.  Maybe  that  is  what  we  want  to 
do.  I  do  now  know. 

The  Senator  shakes  his  head.  He  in- 
dicates that  it  is  not.  My  hope  would 
be,  and  my  urging  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  that  we  could  somehow 
put  this  issue  into  a  broader  context, 
and  in  some  form  where  it  could  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  best 
advice  we  could  find.  I  honestly  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  a  question  that 
should  be  resolved  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  is  the 
kind  of  question  that  should  be  re- 
solved simply  by  a  floor  aipendment 
despite  the  fact  that  again  I  think  the 
Senator  has  done  a  service  by  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  to  debate  the  issue 
on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  fair  enough.  That  is  a  reasona- 
ble conclusion  for  the  Senator  to  come 
to.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
conclusion  to  state  that  someone  who 
wished,  as  he  puts  it.  to  be  left  alone 
to  die  would  somehow  be  imposed 
upon. 

I  just  want  to  read  again  what  the 
amendment  itself  says.   The   amend- 


ment says.  In  part,  no  State— this  is  in 
part.  Mr.  P»resident— or  local  govern- 
ment entity  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  funds,  administered  under  this  act 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  act  if 
such  entity  has  any  law.  policy,  or 
practice  that  requires,  encourages  or 
permits  any  health  care  facility  within 
the  State  to  deny  nutrition  or  hydra- 
tion to  any  eligible  individual. 

I  am  going  to  skip  for  the  sake  of 
clarity;  if  that  denial  would  lead  to  the 
death  of  the  patient,  unless  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  nutrition  and  hy- 
dration would  be  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  patient  or  would  un- 
avoidably and  of  itself  cause  severe, 
practical,  or  long-lasting  pain  to  the 
patient. 

The  point  is  this:  Even  absent  the 
explicit  request,  there  is  an  overriding 
request,  then,  in  that  case,  under 
those  very  unusual  circumstances— it 
is  hard  to  imagine  such  circumstance— 
but  even  in  the  case  where  there  was 
not  an  explicit  request,  if  the  result  of 
continuing  food  would  cause  unavoid- 
ably and  of  itself  severe  and  practical 
or  long-lasting  pain,  then  they  would 
withdraw  the  food  or  fluid.  But  the 
main  issue  is  if  a  person  wisely  or  fool- 
ishly, properly  or  improperly,  morally 
or  immorally  wishes  to  end  their  own 
life,  there  is  nothing  in  here  that  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  so.  I  have  some 
doubts,  and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  express  them,  about  the  moral 
content  of  such  a  decision.  But  we  are 
not  trying  to  make  that  decision  for 
anybody.  That  brings  me  to  the  last 
point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  I  could  just 
interject,  except  for  the  hypothetical 
that  I  raised  earlier,  in  the  case  of 
that  hypothetical,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  deny  that 
person  his  choice. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not,  only  if  one  assumes 
that  the  patient  involved  reaches  such 
a  decision  and  fails  to  communicate  it 
to  the  hospital.  I  suppose  you  can  say 
that.  That  is  like  saying  if  somebody 
writes  a  will  and  then  decides  to 
change  it,  and  fails  to  note  the  change 
or  to  make  the  change,  that  their 
right  to  dispose  of  their  property  has 
been  affected. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Again,  the  hypo- 
thetical is  not  the  patient  who  said. 
Doctor,  do  this  or  do  that.  The  hypo- 
thetical is  the  patient  who  said. 
Doctor,  if  the  time  comes  when  this  is 
irreversible,  just  let  me  die.  Just  leave 
me  alone. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Obviously,  in 
the  presence  of  a  statute  like  this,  the 
first  question  that  someone  would  be 
asked  is  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  In 
fact,  any  hospital  that  would  just  cas- 
ually receive  a  declaration  from  a  pa- 
tient, "Let  me  die."  I  mean  first  of  all 
that  is  not  just  going  to  be  something 
that  the  patient  whispers  to  the  ad- 
mitting clerk  or  to  the  nurse.  It  is  not 


going  to  be  something  that  is  going  to 
just  be  given  to  any  one  person.  Clear- 
ly, any  hospital  would  want  to  have 
witnesses  to  that.  Clearly,  they  would 
ask,  and  even  an  extremist  would  ask  a 
certain  minimum  number  of  questions 
to  be  sure  that  the  patient  understood 
the  nature  of  the  decision  which  they 
were  communicating.  And  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  statute  clearly  they 
would  ask  the  question  does  this  mean 
you  do  not  wish  us  to  continue  the  in- 
travenous feeding  and  fluids  that  we 
are  giving  you?  I  mean,  if  you  are 
saying  they  might  fail  to  ask  such  a 
question,  then  I  am  just  telling  you 
that,  if  one  of  the  things  that  would 
be  a  consequence  of  this  amendment  is 
to  force  hospitals  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, I  think  that  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  under 
any  circumstances— I  am  going  across 
this  threshold— anybody  make  the  de- 
cision to  take  their  own  life  casually.  I 
am  not  sure.  I  avoided  expressing  how 
I  really  feel  about  the  right  of  persons 
to  do  that.  But  I  am  not  in  doubt 
when  I  say  that  right  should  not  be 
exercised  ever  on  a  casual,  informal, 
accidental  basis. 

So  if  you  are  saying  would  the  hospi- 
tal have  to  ask  what  is  your  meaning, 
what  do  you  have  in  mind  when  you 
say  be  let  alone?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  long  enough. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  one  final 
point  that  responds  to  an  issue  that 
was  raised,  then  I  am  ready  to  yield 
the  floor  and  either  vote  or  hear  other 
discussion. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wonder  if  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  would  yield  only 
to  the  extent  that  he  asked  me  to  stay 
here  and  comment  upon  some  of  his 
observations. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  Senator  doing  so. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  delighted  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be 
happy  to.  My  hope  is.  whether  I  have 
persuaded  the  Senator  or  not  on  my 
amendment,  that  he  understands 
there  is  in  no  way  any  intention  or 
effect  in  this  amendment  of  imposing 
on  the  decision  of  the  patient,  but  in 
fact  to  protect  that  patient's  right  not 
to  have  someone  else  make  that  deci- 
sion for  him.  I  believe  that  is  really 
the  opposite  of  what  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator thought. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
problem  with  the  stated  good  inten- 
tions of  my  colleague  from  Colorado  is 
that  in  3  or  4  years,  in  association  with 
those  who  were  infected  with  AIDS, 
suffering  from  AIDS,  dying  from 
AIDS,  I  have  not  had  one  single 
person,  not  one,  come  to  me  and  state 
that  this  is  a  problem.  Nobody  has  re- 
vealed to  me  that  anybody  has  denied 
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life  support.  Nobody  has  come  to 

out  of  those  for  whom  we  are 

g  to  legislate  right  now,  and  said 

they  are  in  fear  of  having  life 

jrt  denied  them. 

the  first  thing  I  have  to  do  when 
of  my  colleagues  stand  up  and 
amendments  is  to  say,  'Who  are 
doing  it  for?"  Ostensibly,  accord- 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  is 
it   for   those— and   I   have   no 
„  to  doubt  the  Senator  from  Col- 
1— who    are    in    the    position    of 
from  AIDS.  Yet.  nobody  who  is 
or  has  died  from  AIDS  has  re- 
_,^„  this  assistance.  I  suspect  that 
reason  they  have  not  requested  it 
nobody  has  been  put  in  the  po- 
of    having     such     assistance 
.  So,  for  whom  is  it  being  done? 
Senator  from  Colorado  started 
his    comments    and    said,    "This 
says."  Well,  this  amendment  is 
things,  but  simple  it  is  not.  as  I 
we  derive  from  the  very  fine 
„  between  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  It 
simple,  and  the  issues  raised  are 
simple, 
im  only  going  to  take  a  few  more 
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was  very  revealing  for  me  to  hear 
Senator  from  Colorado  respond  to 
Senator  from  Missouri  when  the 

was  placed  to  him.  He  re- 

by  starting  off  in  the  follow- 
way:  "I  am  loath  to  speculate  in 
given  set  of  circumstances,"  more 
in  the  one  posed  to  him. 
if  this  is  adopted,  the  Senator  is 
hospitals   to   speculate   as   to 
can  or  cannot  be  done. 

we  are  trying  to  do  around 
:— at  least  in  a  narrow  sense— is  to 

a  policy  that  is  definitive.  We 

not  need  any  more  amendments 

that   of   Senator   Helms    which 

.  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 

the  interpretation  of  the  Helms 

nt  in  a  spin.  We  want  some 

J.  This  does  not  give  defini- 

This.  once  again,  stays  the  hand 

.y  action  whatsoever. 

hope   the   distinguished   Senator 

Massachusetts  will  now  listen  to 

which     has     just     been 

„.it  to  my  attention.  I  read  this  a 

ago.  but  now  I  think  it  is  particu- 

y   applicable  for  my  friend  from 

orado  to  know  this.  In  1986,  the 

Academy  of  Sciences  issued 

report,   "Confronting  AIDS."  I 
going  to  read  three  brief  para- 

in  that  report: 
second  implication  of  society's  obliga- 
te provide  care   for   persons   infected 
HIV  has  ramifications  for  both  liealth 
providers  and  the  health  care  system, 
the  final  months  of  their  tragically 
i  lives,  AIDS  sufferers  should  be 
.  with  appropriate  terminal  care  ac- 
....„  to  their  wishes  (a  patient,  of  course, 
a  right  to  refuse  care).  A  critical  factor 
ulfilling  this  obligation  is  respect  for  the 
of  patients  about  their  treatment, 
are  a  variety  of  legal  and  practical 
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mechanisms  for  effectuating  patients 
wishes  regarding  terminal  care.  These  range 
from  discussions  with  friends,  family  mem- 
bers, or  care  givers  to  a  more  formal  record- 
ing of  a  "living  will,"  a  document  recognized 
in  many  states  to  allow  a  patient  to  make 
his  wishes  known  while  still  competent  to 
do  so  (Lo  et  al..  1986;  Raffin  et  al.,  1986). 

In  virtually  all  states,  legislation  exists 
making  possible  a  durable  power  of  attor- 
ney, but  in  some  states  this  may  not  specifi- 
cally mention  terminal  health  care.  It  is  de- 
sirable that,  where  necessary,  legislation  be 
amended  or  introduced  to  specifically  allow 
a  patient  to  designate  others  as  proxies  to 
make  decisions  about  terminal  care  in  the 
event  that  the  patient  becomes  mentally  in- 
competent. This  is  especially  important 
with  many  homosexual  patients  with  AIDS, 
who  may  wish  to  invest  a  friend  or  lover 
with  such  decision-making  authority,  where 
otherwise  only  family  members  would  have 
legal  standing. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  when  in 
terminal  care  treatment  should  be  stopped, 
particularly  if  there  is  not  an  expressed 
wish,  a  living  will,  or  a  durable  power  of  at- 
torney. The  committee  recognizes  all  these 
ethical  issues  as  important  and  recommends 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi- 
cine and  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search (1983a)  to  those  wishing  to  consider 
them  further. 

Here,  in  1986.  they  referred  to  a  pre- 
vious commission,  and  nobody  is  deny- 
ing—not the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
not  myself— the  importance  of  the 
issue  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. We  do  question.  No.  1,  as  to 
whether  this  is  the  forum  and  can  it 
properly  be  done  within  this  time 
frame. 

I  hope  this  matter  is  given  a  differ- 
ent forum.  The  Biomedical  Ethics 
Board  authorized  by  Congress  might 
be  such  a  forum.  The  Presidential 
Commission  on  AIDS,  although  that  is 
due  to  go  out  of  business,  might  be 
such  a  forimi. 

I  really  think  everybody  has  stated 
their  position  on  this  matter  in  very 
articulate  and  eloquent  terms,  the 
present  speaker  excluded.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  be  voting  on 
this  matter,  although  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  vote,  and  I  would  vote 
against  it.  Frankly.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
time  to  understand,  auid  I  do  not  think 
that  is  because  I  am  ignorant.  I  think 
it  is  because  of  the  weight  of  the 
matter  that  has  been  put  forth  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  would  hope  that  rather 
than  voting  up  or  down  on  it,  we 
would  recognize  the  importance  of 
what  the  Senator  has  raised,  on  the 
one  hand,  but  then  give  it  its  proper 
forum,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  usual,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut raises  serious  and  thoughtful  ques- 
tions which  deserve  a  corresponding 
s.nswcr. 

The  Senator  asks,  "Is  there  a  real 
problem,  or  is  it  just  kind  of  specula- 
tive in  nature?" 

I  have  already  made  it  plain  that 
there  are  euthanasia  cases,  and  I  do 


not  think  that  is  in  dispute.  The  Sena- 
tor has  not  said  that  is  a  concern.  He 
realizes  that  there  have  been  many 
public  articles,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  put  in  the  Record,  and  numer- 
ous court  cases  about  this  question. 

What  he  asks  is.  Is  this  really  an 
AIDS  problem?  Is  it  something  that  is 
more  associated  with  other  kinds  of  ill- 
nesses? 

In  that  connection,  I  make  two  ob- 
servations. First,  AIDS— the  emer- 
gence of  this  disease— has  given  great 
momentum  to  the  euthanasia  move- 
ment. Euthanasia  was  a  concern;  it 
was  a  growing  problem,  feared  by 
many  ethicists  and  many  political 
leaders. 

For  example,  the  speaker  of  the 
California  assembly,  Willy  Brown,  has 
predicted  the  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment on  the  California  ballot  on  eu- 
thanasia, even  though  he  does  not 
favor  such  an  amendment  and  de- 
scribes such  an  amendment  as  a  politi- 
cal process  gone  crazy.  He  points  out 
in  an  article,  which  I  will  put  in  the 
Record,  that  that  is  what  is  happen- 

Mr.  President,  this  may  seem  a  theo- 
retical consideration  to  somebody,  but 
I  point  out  that  in  Holland,  killing 
AIDS  patients  is  a  tolerated  option. 

Mr.  F»resident.  before  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  leaves  the  floor,  I 
want  to  say  that  again,  because  this  is 
in  direct  response  to  his  inquiry.  In 
Holland,  AIDS  patients  are  tolerated. 

I  want  to  direct  his  attention  to  an 
article  published  on  April  11  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  under  the  headline 
"AIDS  Crisis  Pushes  Euthanasia  Initi- 
ative To  The  Ballot  Box." 

I  previously  asked  permission  to 
print  this  in  the  Record,  but  it  empha- 
sizes we  are  not  talking  about  some- 
thing which  is  speculative. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  my 
amendment  requires  Stp.tes  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  funds  under  this  act 
to  certify  they  have  no  law,  policy,  or 
practice  that  requires,  encourages  or 
permits  any  health  care  facility  to 
deny  nutrition  or  hydration  to  any 
AIDS  patient  if  that  denial  would  lead 
to  death  until  the  patient  himself  or 
herself  requests  it. 

Unless  there  is  more  to  do,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  and  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    I 
think  we  have  had  a  good  discussion 
and  debate  on  the  case  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  on  the  ar- 
guments made  by  the  Senators  from 
Missouri  and  Connecticut. 

In  particular.  I  think,  earlier  in  the 
debate  we  had  outlined  many  of  the 
ethical  issues  that  we  have  been  faced 
with  in  terms  of  governmental  policy 


and  governmental  action,  and  we  had 
indicated  that  in  response  to  those 
challenges,  we  had  developed  the  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Subjects  Panel 
which  for  a  period  of  about  10  years 
issued  guidelines  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. There  was  no  enforcement  and 
they  were  not  binding,  but  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  ethical  policies 
that  were  followed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  Commission  was  abolished  in 
the  early  1980's.  We  fortunately  estab- 
lished a  new  Congressional  Biomedical 
Ethics  Board  about  2  years  ago. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
on  the  floor.  He  is  the  vice-chairman. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
the  former  chairman. 

Like  the  panel  that  played  an  ex- 
tremely important  role  on  these  issues 
earlier,  now  a  board,  a  new  kind  of 
panel  has  been  constructed  and,  it  is 
bipartisan  in  the  Senate  and  biparti- 
san in  the  House. 

I  believe  that  that  particular  panel 
can  play  an  extremely  important  role 
in  helping  to  guide  this  body  on  a  vari- 
ety of  issues  similar  to  this. 

On  the  underlying  question  we  are 
discussing  regarding  nutrition  and  hy- 
dration, I  have  similar  concerns  to 
those  that  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Senators  from  Connecticut  and  Mis- 
souri. There  are  six  States  that  now 
permit  family  members  to  make  the 
final  and  ultimate  decision  about  with- 
drawing life  support,  through  cases 
that  have  been  decided  by  the  su- 
preme courts  of  those  States. 

Primarily  they  have  involved  individ- 
uals who  are  in  comas.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  we  have  not  heard  about  these 
kinds  of  situations  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  concerned  about  in 
the  course  of  our  hearings  on  AIDS. 
We  did  not  hear  those  kinds  of  allega- 
tions. 

Today  we  know  that  there  are  six 
States  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  a  coma  to  explic- 
itly authorize  the  withdrawal  of  life 
supports  themselves,  where  immediate 
family  members,  those  who  are  closest 
to  them,  those  who  love  those  individ- 
uals and  have  spent  their  life  with 
them,  perhaps  after  consultation  with 
their  minister,  or  their  rabbi,  or  their 
priest,  can  painfully  and  emotionally 
make  that  decision.  The  State  su- 
preme courts  around  this  country  who 
have  been  faced  with  that  judgment 
have  recognized  that  in  some  cases  it 
is  the  loved  ones  who  are  best 
equipped  to  make  those  judgments 
and  decisions. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  logic  of  this 
amendment,  those  States  would  not 
qualify  for  any  of  the  funding,  any  of 
the  education,  research,  home  health 
support  funding  under  this  legislation. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
agree?  I  want  just  to  get  a  response. 


Does  he  disagree  with  the  logic  of  this 
argument? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  I  was  dis- 
tracted momentarily  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks  and  did  not  hear  fully 
what  he  said.  I  apologize  for  that.  But 
I  was  rearranging  a  schedule. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  happens 
around  here. 

Let  me  just  ask  the  Senator  a  few 
questions  and  then  summarize  a  bit. 
He  used  the  words  "explicit  refusal." 

What  does  explicit  refusal  mean? 
Does  it  have  to  be  written?  Do  there 
have  to  be  witnesses? 

What  happens  if  the  individual  per- 
haps indicates  that  he  does  not  want 
those  life  support  systems  any  more? 

I  knew  a  Member  of  Congress  whom 
I  went  out  to  visit  in  the  NIH  who  was 
dying  from  a  terminal  disease.  When  I 
met  the  family,  he  had  talked  with 
them.  He  was  walking  up  the  corridors 
of  the  NIH  and  he  had  himself  re- 
moved all  life  support.  That  was  ex- 
plicit. The  patient  died  3  days  later.  I 
suppose  that  was  very  explicit. 

But  how  explicit  does  it  have  to  be. 
What  if  one  is  say  half  in  a  coma,  half 
not  and  kind  of  indicates  he  wants  the 
tubes  removed.  Who  makes  that  judg- 
ment? Who  makes  that  decision? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  raises  a  point  which  at 
some  level  is  troubling  but  really  is  not 
as  it  is  addressed  in  this  amendment. 
We  are  not  talking  about  except  I 
would  think  in  an  extraordinarily  un- 
usual circumstance,  something  which 
is  going  to  occur  in  haste.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  AIDS  patients,  only  AIDS 

patients,  a  disease  which  has  a 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  be  clear. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Let  me  respond 
to  the  Senator's  point  because  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  leave  anybody  with 
the  feeling  that  somehow  a  snap  judg- 
ment is  going  to  be  made. 

I  cannot  imagine  with  or  without 
this  amendment  that  any  hospital  is 
going  to  let  a  decision  by  a  patient  be 
made  of  this  character  without  being 
explicit. 

Now  what  does  that  mean?  Certainly 
a  written  statement  is  explicit.  But  an 
oral  statement  communicated  in  a 
manner  which  is  unequivocal  would 
certainly  be  explicit  as  well. 

It  is  just  incomprehensible  to  think 
that  any  hospital  would  not  instantly 
react  if  a  patient  showed  the  first  sign 
of  communicating  such  a  decision  to  a 
nurse  or  a  doctor  or  a  health  care 
worker.  The  first  thing  they  would  do 
is  to  seek  a  second  person  to  be  in  on 
that  discussion  and  to  counsel  with 
this  person.  They  do  that  whether  or 
not  this  amendment  passes  or  not.  No 
hospital  which  is  devoted  to  life  is 
going  to  casually  let  someone  choose 
death  without  talking  to  them.  Why 
do  you  want  to  do  this?  What  are  the 
circumstances  that  prompt  it?  Have 
you  considered  it  carefully?  How  long 


has  this  idea  been  forming  in  your 
mind?  Have  you  talked  to  your  family 
about  it? 

They  are  going  to  do  that  in  any 
case.  There  will  not  be  gray  areas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Say  the  individual 
made  it  to  a  close  friend.  Is  that  suffi- 
cient now?  Say  the  individual  made  it 
to  a  visitor  and  said,  "I  just  hope  that 
I  am  not  going  to  have  to  continue  to 
suffer  with  all  this  agony  any  further. 
And  I  just  hope  that  they  will  take 
steps  to  end  this  troublesome  tube 
that  is  keeping  me  going.  I  hope  it  will 
end." 
Is  that  sufficient? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  that  with  or  without 
this  amendment  that  is  sufficient.  I  do 
not  think  at  the  present  time  that  a 
patient  communicating  a  desire  with 

respect  to  his  or  her  care  to 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  if  he  stood 
there. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Just  a  moment, 
please.— Communicating  a  desire  with 
respect  to  his  or  her  care  to  a  friend 
would  be  taken  seriously  by  the  hospi- 
tal. 

There  are  some  States  where  under 
some  circumstances  persons  other 
than  a  patient  may  make  some  deci- 
sions but  not  on  the  basis  I  think  the 
Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  about  the  pa- 
tient's wife  or  husband?  Is  that  explic- 
it? We  are  having  trouble  finding  out 
what  the  author  of  the  amendment  in- 
tends. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Let  us  be  fair. 
The  Senator  is  not  having  any  trouble 
finding  that  out.  There  really  are  not 
any  gray  areas  here.  If  a  person  wishes 
to  make  an  explicit  decision,  the  test  is 
not  as  the  Senator  suggests  that  diffi- 
cult to  know.  It  could  be  in  writing.  It 
could  be  a  verbal  statement. 

Certainly,  no  responsible  person 
would  fail  to  involve  immediately  an- 
other person  because  even  in  the  best 
faith  in  the  world  in  an  emotional  set- 
ting in  a  hospital,  it  is  possible  for  a 
misunderstanding  to  occur.  So.  were  I 
to  be  a  patient  on  my  deathbed  and 
the  Senator  were  to  come  to  see  me 
and  I  would  say  to  him,  "My  friend, 
please  arrange  it  so  that  the  food  and 
fluid  will  be  withdrawn  from  me." 
even  if  it  were  within  the  Senator's 
conscience  to  honor  that  request,  as- 
suming that  to  be  the  case,  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  for  me  and  for  him- 
self is  to  summon  someone  else  to  hear 
and  understand  the  decision  so  there 
would  be  no  mistake,  not  as  a  matter 
of  law  but  just  as  a  matter  of  human 
compassion  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  problem  is. 
now  the  Senator  is  putting  the  burden 
on  evidently  the  patient's  wife  or  hus- 
band. The  patient  tells  the  wife  or 
husband  "I  just  cannot  take  this  any 
further,"  so,  the  patient  tells  the  wife 
or  husband.  'I  hope  this  will  all  end. ' 
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',  the  way  the  Senator  from  Col- 
describes  it,  that  person  better 

that  it  is  the  intention  of 

luthor  that  they  have  to  run  out 
tell  someone  else. 
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KENNEDY.  The  Senator  does 
describe  the  state  of  the  law  cor- 
I  have  the  various  provisions 
and  the  various  cases.  The  basic 
of  the  law  is  that  a  member  of 
family,   has  been   able   to   make 
judgments  and  decisions. 
ARMSTRONG.  But  that  is  an 
different    situation.    In    six 
members  of  the  family   may 
that  decision  without  respect  to 
desires. 
KENNEDY.  Can  they  make  it  m 
amendment?  Do  you  prohibit  it 
your  amendment? 
ARMSTRONG.   Mr.   President, 
my  amendment,  with  respect  to 
.  patients  only,   food  and   fluid 
not  be  withdrawn  in  a  hospital 
except  upon  the  request  of  the 
A  family  may  not  make  that 
,_  under  my  amendment. 
.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield. 
.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  I  yield  without 
my  right  to  the  floor. 
GORE.  Just  to  continue  the  in- 
ethicists  who  have  studied  this 
are   increasingly   in  favor  of  a 
known  as  a  durable  power  of  at- 
,.  One  of  the  medical  effects  of 
_  is  frequently  it  attacks  neurolog- 
functions  and  produces  a  form  of 
similar  in  its  symptoms  to 

's  and  related  disorders. 

anticipation  of  progressive  loss  of 

fimctioning,  an  AIDS  patient 

resort    to    this     increasingly 

device  known  as  a  durable 

of  attorney  which  would  give 

legal  right  to  a  family  member  or 

iose  friend  to  make  the  decision 

the  AIDS  victim  had  lost  the 

functions.     And     many 

allow  that  to  be  done. 

._.  this  amendment,  would  a  du- 

power  of  attorney  be  recognized 

m  approprite  way  to  satisfy  the  re- 

of  the  amendment? 

. .  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
question  is  directed  to  me,  as  I  un- 

it,  it  is  whether  or  not  a  du- 

power  of  attorney  would  be  suf  f  i- 
If  it  was  explicit,  the  answer, 

I,  is  yes.  

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
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KENNEDY.    I    yield    without 

lo4ng  my  right  to  the  floor  so  the 

from  Tennessee  can  inquire. 

GORE.  So,  your  interpretation 

the  wording  is  that  an  AIDS  victim 

assigned   to   another   party   the 

..  to  make  a  decision  on  withhold- 

.  nutrition  or  hydration  would  satis- 

the  terms  of  the  amendment.  Even 

th}3ugh  the  decision  was  not  made  by 

patient,  the  power  to  make  the  de- 
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cision  was  conveyed  to  another  and 
the  decision  was  made  by  that  third 
party  after  the  power  of  attorney  was 
conveyed,  that  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  amendment?  Do  I  under- 
stand that  correctly? 

That  is  not  what  the  amendment 
says,  because  the  amendment  says  the 
victim  has  to  explicitly  request  the 
withholding  of  nutrition  or  hydration. 
But  if  I  understand  your  earlier  re- 
sponse correctly,  you  are  expanding 
the  meaning  of  that  through  interpre- 
tation to  say  that  the  victim  can  pro- 
spectively give  that  decisionmaking 
power  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If,  through  a  living  will  or  other 
appropriate  instrument,  a  person 
wishes  to  make  this  decision,  they  can 
make  it  at  the  last  minute,  they  can 
make  it  now  for  an  eventuality  in  the 
future,  but  it  has  got  to  be  explicit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  durable 
power  of  attorney  is  quite  different 
from  a  living  will.  The  idea  of  a  dura- 
ble power  of  attorney  is  to  give  an- 
other the  ability  to  assess  circum- 
stances which  cannot  be  anticipated 
fully  in  advance  by  the  patient  or  the 
victim.  It  is  an  increasingly  popular 
and  common  device. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  ethicists  who 
studied  the  issue  are  increasingly  in 
favor  of  it.  But  it  would  seem  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  wording  of  the 
amendment,  which  says  that  funds 
would  be  denied  if  the  health  care  fa- 
cility takes  away  nutrition  or  hydra- 
tion from  a  patient  who  "has  not  ex- 
plicitly requested  the  withholding  of 
nutrition  or  hydration." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1988  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1986 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  for  himself,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Gore,  and  Mr.  Danforth,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1988. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"The  Congressional  Biomedical  Ethics 
Board  shall  report  to  Congress  within  18 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
on  the  ethical  issues  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  nutrition  and  hydration  to 
dying  patients.  This  report  shall  include  a 
review  of  state  laws,  regulations  and  court 
decisions  on  this  topic.  The  report  shall  also 
discuss  the  arguments  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate roles  of  the  patient,  the  patients 
family,  the  care  provider,  the  state  and  the 
appropriate  federal  role." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  that  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself;  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  the  Senate.  I 
hope  we  would  be  able  to  deal  with  it. 
Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Congressional  Bio- 
medical Ethics  Board  was  the  reasons 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  and  discussion  today. 
These  are  serious  issues  and  questions. 
I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  raising  these 
issues  and  questions.  But,  as  we  can 
see  in  the  time  that  we  have  spent  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  which  has 
lasted  2 '72  hours,  there  are  really  more 
questions  that  have  been  raised  than 
have  been  responded  to. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  referring 
this  particular  matter  to  the  panel 
makes  the  greatest  sense.  It  would 
provide  this  body  with  the  kind  of  in- 
formation and  response  to  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  during 
the  course  of  this  discussion  and  this 
debate. 

I  hope  that  we  could  accept  this 
amendment  and  move  on  to  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

I  welcome  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  of  that  panel  and  ask 
whether  he  believes  that  the  panel 
could  deal  with  this  particular  issue, 
and  whether  it  could  make  recommen- 
dations along  the  lines  that  the 
amendment  states.  Does  he  agree  that 
this  type  of  issue  falls  within  the  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  of  the  panel. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  issue  is  one  uniquely  suited 
for  Congress  by  the  Congressional  Bio- 
medical Ethics  Board.  As  the  Senate 
Vice  Chair  of  that  body,  I  feel  com- 
fortable in  saying  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Board  can  certainly  take  up 
this  issue  and  meet  the  18-month 
timetable  contained  in  the  second- 
degree  amendment. 

I  wish  to  also  join  in  comments  made 
earlier  by  several  Senators  commend- 
ing the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  the 
amendment  and  the  debate  which  this 
amendment  has  triggered.  I  believe  it 
is  an  extremely  important  discussion 
which  must  be  continued  in  an  appro- 
priate way  and  in  an  appropriate  time- 
frame. I  believe  that  the  Biomedical 
Ethics  Board  is  the  proper  place.  I  do 
not  believe  this  bill  is  the  right  place 
to  enact  this  sort  of  first-degree 
amendment. 

For  one  thing,  it  applies  only  to 
AIDS  patients.  If  it  seems  wise  to  have 
a  policy  with  regard  to  the  withhold- 
ing of  nutrition  or  hydration,  certainly 
the  policy  should  apply  to  a  patient 
suffering  from  other  diseases  as  well. 

Second,  I  believe  the  debate  has 
itself  indicated  the  complexity  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  issue  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  The  word  "nutri- 


tion," for  example,  in  the  modem 
medical  context,  now  sometimes  refers 
to  a  technology  called  TPN.  or  total 
peremptoral  nutrition,  which  is  the 
latest  way  of  tube  feeding,  as  we 
laymen  would  describe  it.  And  the 
family  and  the  hospital  can  be  con- 
fronted with  a  patient  who  has  lost 
neurological  functioning,  has  no  pros- 
pect of  life  with  any  meaning  remain- 
ing, and  is  chained  to  a  technology 
that  costs  well  over  $100,000  per  year 
with  no  hope  of  any  life  within  the 
definition  that  most  people  would  use 
in  terms  of  looking  to  the  future  with 
hope. 

Under  those  circumstances,  if  the 
patient  had  given  a  durable  power  of 
attorney  that  said:  If  something  ap- 
proximating these  circumstances 
comes  about,  please  do  not  continue 
it— it  seems  to  me  there  are  so  many 
circumstances  like  that  which  deserve 
serious,  sustained  study  that  the  Bio- 
medical Ethics  Board  is  the  proper 
place  to  continue  the  very  important 
inquiry  that  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do has  launched  today. 

I  would  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  our  colleagues  in 
urging  support  for  this  second-degree 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Adams].  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  important  issues.  They  are 
complex  issues.  They  deserve  the  kind 
of  attention  that  the  panel  will  give  it 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  move  forward 
to  vote  now.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Armstrong  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 


The  result  was  armounced— yeas  60. 
nays  36.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  114  Leg.] 
YEAS— 60 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Evans 


Armstrong 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Gam 

Gramm 

Grassley 


Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harlcin 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

NAyS-36 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTING-4 

Stafford 
Stennis 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Weicker 

Wirth 


Pressler 

Quayle 

Reid 

Rudman 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  1988)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  upon  the  Arm- 
strong amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Kennedy  substitute.  On  that  amend- 
ment the  yeas  and  nays  have  previous- 
ly been  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  yeas  and  nays  are  really 
unnecessary  and  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  vitiate  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Armstrong 
amendment  are  vitiated. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION 
AND  GRATITUDE  TO  CLAUDIA 
TAYLOR  "LADY  BIRD"  JOHN- 
SON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen]  may  be  recognized  to 
call  up  a  resolution,  and  that  he  may 
be  followed  by  Mr.  Gramm.  and  that 
those  two  Senators  may  be  followed  by 
the  two  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin  and  Mr.  Shelby]  for  reasons 


which  are  apparent,  and  that  those 
Senators  may  be  followed  by  the  able 
Republican  leader;  that  he  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  a  resolution 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  except  Mr. 
Biden  of  Delaware  who  is  ill  and  could 
not  join  us  today.  I  send  it  to  the  clerk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  422)  to  express  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  Claudia  Taylor 
"Lady  Bird"  Johnson. 

S.  Res.  422 

Whereas,  former  First  Lady  Claudia 
Taylor  'Lady  Bird"  Johnson  has  long  been 
a  friend  of  Congress,  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  the  American  people,  and  a  leader  who 
has  given  tirelessly  and  generously  of  her 
many  talents  In  the  effort  to  add  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  American  landscape: 

Whereas,  all  Americans  who  marvel  at  the 
glorious  profusion  of  springtime  flowers  in 
our  Nation's  Capital:  all  who  rest  In  the  se- 
renity of  a  small  urban  park;  all  who  remark 
on  the  fragile  beauty  of  the  bluebonnets. 
Indian  Paintbrushes,  and  firewheels  that 
border  our  highways  owe  a  profound  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson: 

Whereas,  her  long-standing  commitment 
to  education  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
National  Head  Start  program  has  focused 
special  care  and  attention  on  preschool  age 
children  while  her  civic  and  philanthropic 
efforts  have  helped  create  a  more  just  and 
open  society  for  their  parents: 

Whereas,  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  remarkable 
success  as  a  mother,  businesswoman.  First 
Lady.  Regent  of  the  University  of  Texas,  ad- 
vocate of  beautification,  apostle  of  wild- 
flowers,  friend  to  many  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  role  model  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans has  spanned  a  generation  of  notewor- 
thy change  and  progress  in  the  status  of 
American  women; 

Whereas,  the  past  seventy-five  years  have 
demonstrated  that  the  beauty  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  transcends  even  the  tulips  and  daf- 
fodils for  which  she  is  known  and  proved 
that  her  charm  is  more  enduring  than  the 
wildflowers  she  brought  to  our  highways: 

Whereas,  the  President  will  award  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  on  April  28,  1988.  to  help  mark  her 
Jubilee  year  and  commend  her  long  record 
of  selfless  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
land  and  people  of  America:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Claudia  Taylor  "Lady  Bird "  John- 
son for  her  years  of  faithful  and  exemplary 
service  to  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
years  ago  a  wise  American  with  a  keen 
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truth  and  beauty  advised  us  to 
lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
„ig  that  is  beautiful:  for  beauty 
I's  handwriting— a  wayside  sacra- 
Welcome  beauty."  said  Ralph 
,  Emerson,  "in  every  fair  face,  in 
fair  sky.  in  every  fair  flower,  and 
God  for  it  as  a  cup  of  blessing." 
President,   this   afternoon    the 
Senate  pauses  to  welcome  beauty 
honor— and  welcome  home— a 

woman  from  Texas  who 

ijispired  millions  of  Americans  and 
the  lives  of  all   who   have 
her  over  the  years. 
.„y  the  U.S.  Senate  that  Lady 
Johnson  knows  so  well  joins  in 
ubilee  tribute  and  helps  celebrate 
e  of  accomplishment  that  has 
„  comfort  to  her  family,  grace 
harm  to  the  White  House,  beauty 
■  cities,  wild  flowers  to  our  high- 
opportunity  to  our  children,  and 
credit  to  our  Nation. 
,er  today  President  Reagan  will 
the  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
,y  Bird  Johnson.  That  is  an  un- 
honor  but  it  is  one  that  is  richly 

Almost  5  years  ago,  when  I 

here  in  the  Senate  and  first  pro- 
_  that  Mrs.  Johnson  receive  that 
al  medal,  I  noted  that  she  was  a 

talented,  and  inspiration- 

who  left  an  indelible  imprint 

1  >veliness  on  the  American  land- 
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„,  untiring  efforts  to  bring  beauty 

.Lmerica's   cities    and   countryside 

be  Lady  Bird's  best-remembered, 

enduring     accomplishment     as 

Lady.  As  we  meet  today,  the  re- 

_  of  those  efforts  are  in  full  flower 

i^ross  the  Washington.  DC,  land- 

I  do  not  ride  the  underground 

in  the  springtime  because  of 

Bird  Johnson.  Anyone  who  has 

„d,  or  driven,  or  hiked  through 

Capital  in  recent  weeks  and  been 

by   thousands  of  flowers  in 

bloom,  cannot  help  but  sense 

presence  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
Wftien  you  stop  to  think  about  it, 
is  a  remarkable  legacy  to  leave 
Hation.  Here  in  this  Capital  City, 
its     imposing     monuments     of 
,„>,  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  left 
mark  with  tulips,  daffodils,  and 
of  beauty  that  bring  smiles  and 
to    millions    of    Americans 
■y  day  of  the  year, 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  privi- 
to  be  associated  with  and  a  friend 
_ady  Bird  Johnson  for  many  years, 
have  known  her  as  the  wife  of  a 
member  of  the  Texas  congres- 
sioiial  delegation,  as  a  talented,  force- 
and  effective  member  of  the  Texas 
community,  as  a  First  Lady 
actively  involved  in  the  process  of  gov- 
,  and  in  recent  years,  as  a  close 
friend  and  adviser. 

many  years  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
a  constant  and  reassuring  pres- 
on  the  American  scene.  That  gen- 
eration has  also  been  a  period  of  re- 
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markable  change  and  progress  for 
American  women,  and  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  has  been  part  of  that 
progress  every  step  of  the  way.  She 
helped  establish  many  of  the  prece- 
dents. She  accepted  a  variety  of  tasks 
and  roles,  fulfilling  them  all  with  dis- 
tinction. 

She  has  been  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  pio- 
neering and  successful  businesswom- 
an, a  political  counselor,  an  active  and 
respected  First  Lady,  and  a  private  cit- 
izen who  has  continued  to  contribute 
to  a  better,  more  beautiful,  better  edu- 
cated America  well  into  her  75th  year. 
Mr.  President,  we  spend  most  of  our 
time  here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  what  we  think  are  the  most 
important  controversies— the  latest 
one  last  night  as  I  recall— trillion 
dollar  budgets,  and  difficult  problems. 
And  I  guess  in  the  process  we  tend  to 
lose  sight  of  some  of  the  small  victo- 
ries, and  some  of  the  achievements 
that— when  you  add  them  all  up— help 
make  this  country  strong  and  help 
make  it  free.  Sometimes  we  forget 
that  our  real  strength  is  not  in  the 
missiles  or  our  exports— but  in  the 
wisdom  and  vision  of  our  people. 

So.  for  75  years.  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
wisdom  and  vision  have  helped  bring 
about  many  of  the  small  but  impor- 
tant victories  that  bring  happiness  to 
millions  of  Americans. 

Those  victories— as  she  can  tell 
you— surely,  do  not  come  about  by  ac- 
cident. They  are  products  of  hard 
work  and  very  careful  planning.  They 
demand  dedication,  intelligence,  and 
an  abiding  commitment  to  public  serv- 
ice and  oversight.  Talk  to  the  gardners 
around  this  Capitol,  talk  to  the  Park 
Service  which  still  gets  personal  notes 
from  Lady  Bird  about  this  or  that  par- 
ticular bed  of  flowers.  The  long  proc- 
ess of  beautification  in  our  cities  and 
along  our  highways  did  not  fly  on 
automatic  pilot;  it  was  transformed 
from  vision  to  reality  by  the  energy  of 
Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson 
won  some  major  battles  in  the  war  on 
poverty— and  she  was  with  him  along 
the  way  for  200,000  miles  of  trips 
across  America  to  help  put  them  into 
effect,  and  to  muster  the  kind  of  sup- 
port that  she  needed  for  those  pro- 
grams. The  Wildflower  Center  near 
Austin,  the  LBJ  Library,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  have  all  benefited 
from  this  very  remarkable  woman. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  given  Amer- 
ica a  lifetime  of  service.  She  has  never 
ceased  to  contribute.  Today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  her  ac- 
complishments and  honor  the  very 
special  charm  and  grace  that  have 
always  been  her  calling  card. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  painted  the  land- 
scape with  tulips,  daffodils,  and  wild 
flowers.  But  she  has  also  beautified 
America  with  the  magic  of  her  pres- 
ence, the  gentleness  of  her  touch,  and 
her  compassion  for  our  people.  And 


for  all  of  that,  we  are  eternally  grate- 
ful. 
Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  today  to  join  my  colleague. 
Senator  Bentsen.  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution.  I  am  honored  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
a  daughter  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  a  daughter  that  we  love,  and  we 
share  in  that  love  for  her  with  all  the 
people  of  America.  We.  in  Texas,  are 
proud  of  many  things.  Mr.  President. 
We  are  proud  of  many  people  that  we 
have  contributed  as  great  leaders  to 
this  body— Lyndon  Johnson.  Sam 
Houston,  and  numerous  others.  But 
there  is  no  one  in  the  history  of  our 
State  who  we  are  prouder  of  than 
Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

I  thought  about  what  I  might  say 
about  a  great  person  who  has  done  all 
the  things  that  she  has  done  that  have 
meant  so  much  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  people  of  America.  I  have 
concluded  the  only  way  I  could  sum  up 
how  I  feel  about  her,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, how  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  people  of  America  feel  about  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  is  to  say  that  she  is  the 
kind  of  person  we  all  hope  our  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  to  be.  She  is  like 
that  bluebonnet  or  that  Indian  paint- 
brush that  grows  along  the  side  of  the 
road  in  our  State  of  Texas.  It  seems  to 
prosper  whether  the  soil  is  good  or 
bad.  It  comes  up  whether  it  rains  or  it 
does   not.   It  produces   more   flowers 
when  it  rains  than  when  it  does  not, 
but  it  perseveres.  It  endures.  It  comes 
up  every  year  as  a  reminder  of  God's 
gift  to  us  who  live  in  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  and  who  live  in  America.  And 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  is  like  that  blue- 
bonnet  or  that  Indian  paintbrush.  She 
is  there   reminding   us   of  the   great 
things  that  Texas  and  America  stand 
for.  She  is  there  through  her  works  in 
Head  Start,  a  program  that  is  now 
part  of  the  fabric  of  our  education 
system,  in  fact,  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
assuring  that  every  child  in  America 
has  an  opportunity  to  get  on  the  play- 
ing field  and  compete.  Her  work  in 
beautifying  America  is  something  that 
we  all  see  everyday.  We  all  remember. 
Because  of  those  great  works  and  be- 
cause Lady  Bird  is  who  she  is,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  today  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution  and  honoring  a  woman  who 
stands  for  the  best  that  there  is  in 

Texas  and  America.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Hefun. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  U.S.  Senate  joins  the  President 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
honoring  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  a  lady 
who  will  forever  remain  in  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  as  the 
beloved,  permanent  First  Lady  emeri- 


tus of  our  country.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  spon- 
sored by  my  friend  from  Texas.  Sena- 
tor Bentsen.  who  has  so  eloquently 
honored  Mrs.  Johnson,  citing  the 
many  contributions  that  she  has  made 
to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Additionally,  it  was  my  extreme 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Alabama,  Senator  Shelby,  in  pre- 
senting Mrs.  Claudia  Taylor  Johnson 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Alabama  State  Legisla- 
ture and  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
my  State  which  proclaims  April  28, 
1988,  as  "Lady  Bird  Johnson  Day," 
and  commend  Mrs.  Johnson  for  her 
outstanding  work  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation. 

Senator  Shelby  will  present  the  res- 
olution, and  hopefully  the  Senate  will 
allow  it  to  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Record  of  this  great  institution. 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  known  throughout 
the  world  for  all  of  the  many  things 
that  she  has  accomplished.  Some 
people  perhaps  do  not  realize  she  was 
bom  in  Alabama.  Both  her  mother, 
the  former  Minnie  Patillo.  and  her 
father.  Thomas  Jefferson  Taylor, 
hailed  from  Alabama.  Mrs.  Johnson 
still  has  many  relatives  in  Alabama. 

Alabama  has  sent  many  missionaries 
to  unusual  lands.  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
has  become  the  most  outstanding  mis- 
sionary in  the  history  of  Alabama. 
The  beauty  of  Texas,  and  in  fact  all  of 
America,  has  benefited  from  her  mis- 
sionary work,  her  prayers,  her  ideas, 
her  planning,  her  nurturing,  and  her 
cultivation. 

Today,  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature, thousands  of  Alabamans  are 
planting  trees  and  flowers  in  honor  of 
Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  SHELBY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  rise  today  also  to  honor  Lady  Bird 
Johnson.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  as  Sena- 
tor Heflin  has  pointed  out.  came  from 
the  best  stock  as  both  her  mother  and 
father.  Minnie  Patillo  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  Taylor  came  from  my  home 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  State  of  Alabama  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives agreed  to  a  resolution  in 
honor  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson.  This  res- 
olution designates  April  28.  1988.  as 
"Lady  Bird  Johnson  Day"  in  Alabama. 
I  think  it  is  very  fitting.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  junior  Senator  from  our 
State  of  Alabama,  the  home  State  of 
the  parents  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  and 
still  the  home  of  many  of  her  rela- 
tives, and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
earlier  today  to  present  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  a  copy  of  this  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Heflin. 


I  further  ask  at  this  time  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Commending  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  Desig- 
nating  April   28,    1988,   as   "Lady   Bird 
Johnson  Day"  in  Alabama 
Whereas  as  both  her  mother  and  father. 
Minnie     Patillo     and     Thomas     Jefferson 
Taylor,  hailed  from  Alabama,  Claudia  Alta 
"Lady  Bird"  Johnson  is  a  child  of  the  Great 
State  of  Alabama:  and 

Whereas  as  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
First  Lady  of  the  Land,  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
dedicated  herself  to  the  beautification  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  beautification  of 
our  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C.:  and 

Whereas  since  becoming  a  private  citizen, 
she  has  redoubled  her  efforts  toward  beauti- 
fication and  also  toward  preservation  of  the 
natural  environment  through  the  creation 
of  the  National  Wildflower  Research 
Center;  and 

Whereas  this  new  effort  of  preservation, 
through  the  planting  of  wildflowers  along 
the  highways,  is  of  great  benefit  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  our  nations 
highways;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  is 
presenting  Mrs.  Johnson  with  a  Gold  Medal 
bearing  the  simple  citation  "Dedication  to 
the  Beautification  of  America."  during  the 
Jubilee  Celebration  of  her  75th  birthday. 
April  28-29.  1988;  and 

Whereas  Livingston,  Alabama,  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  Alabama  to  complete  a  Down- 
town Beautification  Project  and  with  a  most 
active  Beautification  Committee  dating 
from  that  time,  has  been  followed  in  sup- 
port of  beautification  and  preservation  of 
the  environment  by  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Alabama,  the  home  state  of 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  parents  and  still  the 
home  of  many  of  her  relatives;  now  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That,  in 
highest  commendation  of  her  life  of  service, 
we  hereby  name  and  designate  April  28, 
1988,  as  "Lady  Bird  Johnson  Day"  in  Ala- 
bama, and  do  further  urge  that  all  citizens 
commemorate  the  occasion  with  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  flowers  as  an  appropriate 
observance  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  April  28.  1988. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther wish  Lady  Bird  Johnson  many, 
many  more  happy  occasions  and  birth- 
days. 

Thank  you.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  every  other  Senator  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  That  does 
not  happen  very  often  around  this 
place,  as  Lady  Bird  Johnson  knows. 
[Laughter.] 

Washington  has  changed  enormous- 
ly in  the  last  25  years.  When  I  first 
came  here  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  1961,  it  was  still  basically  a  sleepy. 
Southern  town.  There  was  no  Kenne- 
dy Center,  no  Metro,   no   Blooming- 


dale's,  and  maybe  only  one  Chinese 
restaurant. 

And  while  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  Lincoln  Memorial  were  here, 
the  city  did  not  look  anything  like  it 
does  today.  Simply  put,  it  was  no 
where  near  as  beautiful. 

And  then  came  1963  and  the  woman 
the  President  will  honor  later  this 
afternoon  with  the  Congressional 
Medal.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  initiated 
what  became  a  remarkable  transfor- 
mation. 

I  happen  to  be  fortunate  enough  to 
be  an  occupant  of  one  of  the  choicest 
suites  of  offices  in  Washington.  The 
view  from  my  window,  down  the  Mall, 
is  awe-inspiring  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  But  a  day  like  today,  with  the 
tulips  and  daffodils  blooming,  the 
green  grass,  and  flowering  trees  flut- 
tering in  the  breeze,  transform  it.  and 
the  rest  of  the  city,  into  a  magnificent 
feast  for  the  eye— thanks  to  Lady  Bird. 
Every  First  Lady  has  made  a  contri- 
bution to  life  in  America.  But  Lady 
Bird's  has  been  a  gift  that  keeps  on 
giving.  The  splendor  of  the  flowers 
and  trees  we  enjoy  is  not  limited  just 
to  Washington.  Cities  and  towns 
across  this  Nation  were  inspired  by 
her  example.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
criss-crossing  this  country  over  the 
past  year,  and  I  can  attest  to  the 
beauty  along  the  Nation's  highways, 
roads,  town  squares.  A  generation  of 
Americans  has  grown  up  with  the 
beauty  of  nature  as  a  backdrop. 

So,  I  want  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  for  the  recogni- 
tion she  so  rightfully  deserves:  give 
her  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
75th  birthday:  and  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  personal  pleasure 
I  receive  every  time  I  drive  home  or  to 
the  airport,  every  time  I  look  out  my 
window.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
a  pleasure  for  the  Chair  to  be  in  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
beautification  bill  in  1965,  as  many 
others  were  who  honor  Lady  Bird 
Johnson.  We  think  it  is  wonderful, 
what  she  has  done  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  majority 
leader,  the  Honorable  Robert  Byrd. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  the  Chair  im- 
mediately put  the  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion, and  upon  the  announcement  of 
the  vote,  keeping  in  mind  rule  XIX, 
paragraph  7,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  the  Chair  immediately  an- 
noimce  a  recess,  the  recess  to  be  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  be  kind  enough  to 
permit  me  to  make  a  brief  comment  at 
the  conclusion? 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

or  from  Massachusetts. 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  too 

to  join  in  this  tribute  to  a  great 

who  is  also  one  of  the  greatest 

Ladies  this  Nation  has  ever  had. 

First  Lady  in  the  1960's,  she  won 

respect    and    affection    of    the 

and  ever  since  she  has  been 

admired  as  one  of  America's 

devoted  public  servants.  She  ex- 

J  in  all  of  her  many  enterprises. 

yvas  a  long-standing  advocate  for 

on,    and    she    was    closely    in- 

in  the  fashioning  and  shaping 

Head  Start  Program.  She  made 

special  concern  of  hers,  and  it 

one   of   President   Johnson's 

successes.  In  many  ways,  she 

1  prophet.  She  knew  the  impor- 

of  early  intervention  with  chil- 

and  it  is  a  lesson  we  are  heeding 

!  more  today.  More  and  more  of 

Congress  have  come  to  realize 

;ssential  value  of  early  childhood 

ition  and  its  vast  potential  as  a 

investment  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
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BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

lus   consent   that   the   distin- 

.„  Senator  be  recognized  at  this 

for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  and 

I  would  hope  that  I  might  pro- 
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aid 
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exti  aordinary 


all  of  her  endeavors,  Mrs.  John- 
vas  a  model  First  Lady  and  a  role 
for  millions  of  American 
^„,  and  she  continues  to  fulfill 
role  with  grace  and  distinction  as 
_  citizen. 

of  all,  perhaps,  she  is  known 
loved  across  the  Nation  as  an  ad- 
of  beautif  ication  in  our  commu- 
and  along  our  highways.  Even 
two  decades  after  she  left  the 
House,  her  good  works  continue 

grace  and  beauty  to  Washing- 

and  to  make  the  city  more  livable, 

at  this  time  of  year  when 

Capital   is  in  full  bloom.   Every 

.„,  those  of  us  who  knew  her  and 

witness  the  annual  renewal  of  her 

legacy  to  this  city  join 

Thank  you.  Lady  Bird." 

from  a  personal   point  of 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  always  been 

kind  to  the  members  of  my 

We  came  to  know   her  well 

..„  the  1960  campaign,  where  she 

especially  thoughtful  not  only  to 

sisters    as    they    campaigned    in 

but  also  to  my  mother.  She  has 

been    a    warm    and    gracious 

...,  not  only  as  First  Lady,  but 

in  the  years  that  have  followed. 

many   ways,   she   has   been   a 

for  all  seasons,  and  it  is  a  spe- 

honor  to  join  in  this  well-deserved 

to  one  of  America's  most  ad- 

and  respected  citizens. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

leader. 

..  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Senators  may  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
cluding their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  came  to 
the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1958.  I  am  the  only  remaining  member 
of  that  class  in  the  Senate. 

Lyndon  Johnson  sat  at  this  desk.  He 
was  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
I  had  been  previously  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  had 
heard  much  about  Lyndon  Johnson. 

When  I  ran  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator,  I  came  over  and  met 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  first  time.  We 
met  right  here,  in  the  aisle.  He  had 
this  pocket  full  of  papers,  he  had  this 
pocket  full  of  papers,  he  had  this 
pocket  full  of  papers,  and  he  had 
papers  in  both  hands.  [Laughter] 

After  my  election.  I  met  with  him 
off  the  Senate  floor,  at  his  desk,  in 
what  is  now  room  211.  I  was  just  there 
a  little  earlier  today,  with  my  wife, 
Erma,  and  we  were  greeting  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  before  lunch. 

Senator  Inouye  and  I  were  talking 
about  Lyndon's  desk,  where  he  sat, 
and  it  brought  back  to  me  the  memo- 
ries of  the  time  when  Jeimings  Ran- 
dolph and  I  sat  in  front  of  that  desk 
and  talked  with  the  then  majority 
leader.  The  purpose  of  our  being  there 
was  to  indicate  to  the  majority  leader 
the  committee  assignments  that  we 
wanted  as  new  Senators. 

My  good  friend  Ed  Muskie  was  a 
member  of  that  class  of  1958,  and  my 
good  friend  Ted  Moss  was  a  member  of 
that  class  of  1958.  The  are  both  visit- 
ing the  Chamber  today. 

I  must  say  to  our  former  colleagues 
who  are  in  the  Chamber  today  that 
there  is  a  special  chapter  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  U.S.  Senate  which  I  am  writ- 
ing, which  is  dedicated  to  that  fine 
class  of  1958.  There  is  also  a  chapter, 
and  more,  written  about  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

I  also  make  reference  in  that  history 
to  the  very  illustrious  late  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Huey  Long;  and  in 
many  references  I  return  in  my  memo- 
ries to  his  equally  illustrious  son,  Rus- 
sell Long,  with  whom  we  have  all 
served  and  who  is  also  visiting  the 
Senate  floor  at  this  moment. 

I  asked  Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  assignment, 
which  was  a  rather  unheard  of  thing 
in  those  days,  for  a  new  Member  to 
have  the  temerity  to  ask  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Lyndon 
Johnson  gave  to  Jermings  Randolph 
the  committees  he  wanted,  and  he 
gave  to  me  the  committee  I  wanted, 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  worked  with  Lyndon  Johnson  over 
those  years.  I  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  I  ran  in  West 
Virginia  as  an  openly  announced  dele- 
gate for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 


I  was  privileged  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  that  great  ticket  composed  of  Jack 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I 
made  26  speeches  in  the  Bible  Belt  of 
Texas  in  3  days  on  behalf  of  that 
ticket.  I  took  my  fiddle  down  there 
with  me.  The  people  of  Texas  know 
about  the  fiddle. 

But  let  me  return  now  to  the  beauti- 
ful recollection  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
as  she  worked  hand  in  hand  with  that 
great  majority  leader  who  later 
became  President  of  the  United 
States.  She  traveled  all  over  this  coun- 
try with  him.  They  came  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virgina  remembers  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
My  colleagues  have  said  beautiful 
words  today.  I  had  some  beautiful 
words  that  I  had  planned  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  happy 
occasion  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
We  have  before  us  a  resolution  of 
thanks  and  commendation  for  a  most 
special  person,  the  distinguished 
former  First  Lady,  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 
Many  years  ago  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
went  back  to  her  native  Texas  with 
her  beloved  husband  Lyndon.  But  in 
leaving,  she  left  behind  for  all  of  us  in 
Washington  a  great  and  wonderful 
gift,  a  Capitol  awash  in  a  sea  of  flow- 
ers. 

Because  of  her,  spring  has  become  a 
special  time  for  all  of  us  who  work  in 
our  Nation's  Capitol.  The  hardness  of 
the  winter  is  put  behind  us.  The  heat 
of  the  simimer  has  yet  to  come.  In  the 
spring  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  un- 
folding beauty  of  nature.  And  what  a 
splendid  sight  it  is  to  behold. 

As  we  go  to  and  from  our  jobs  we 
naturally  slow  our  hurried  lives  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  that  is  all  around 
us.  Washington  in  the  spring  is  a  Cap- 
itol aglow  with  flowers.  Beds  of  tulips 
curve  around  the  Tidal  Basin  in  grace- 
ful salute. 

Dogwoods  and  cherry  trees  bend 
their  colorful  branches,  bowing  in  the 
soft  wind  and  gentle  rain  to  the  many 
Americans  who  come  to  gaze  in 
wonder  at  the  unfolding  beauty. 

The  hurried  pace  of  Washington 
gives  way  to  a  healthy  slowness.  We 
are  reminded  that  there  is  more  to  life 
than  press  conferences  and  conference 
reports.  We  are  reminded  that  beyond 
the  immediacy  of  our  lives  there  is  an- 
other great  cycle  of  life. 

The  beauty  of  Washington  in  the 
springtime— a  beauty  that  is  free  to 
all— awakens  in  all  of  us  a  healthy  re- 
spect for  values  we  too  often  forget  in 
the  tumble  of  politics— the  values  of 
simplicity,  quiet,  harmony,  balance, 
and  gratitude. 

So  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for 
in  this  great  gift  that  Lady  Bird  John- 
son has  given  our  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  many  col- 
leagues in  honoring  the  former  First 
Lady. 


Mr.  President,  as  we  recall  those  in- 
teresting days  in  American  history,  we 
recall  the  legislative  program  that  was 
enacted  by  Congress  during  the  tenure 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  then  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  have,  of  course,  many  pleasant 
memories  which  I  will  not  recount 
here.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the 
strength  that  Lyndon  Johnson  demon- 
strated here  at  this  desk.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  vision  as  he  pressed  forward 
as  President  with  a  legislative  program 
that  was  good  for  America,  and  the 
benefits  of  which  we  still  enjoy  in  this 
country  today  and  will  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

I  am  grateful  today  for  the  presence 
of  Lady  Bird  Johnson  in  the  Capitol, 
and  we  will  have  an  opportunity  a 
little  later  to  visit  with  her  at  a  recep- 
tion off  the  floor. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  as  these  recollections  have  run 
briefly  through  my  mind  this  after- 
noon, that  they  are  "like  the  vase  in 
which  roses  have  once  been  distilled. 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the 
vase  if  you  will,  but  the  scent  of  the 
roses  will  hang  'round  it  still." 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  for  every  man 
or  woman  to  engrave  his  name  or  her 
name  upon  a  plate  of  bronze  or  to 
build  for  himself  or  herself  a  great 
shaft  of  granite,  but  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  and  woman  to  so 
live  as  to  plant  an  ever-blooming 
flower  in  the  breasts  of  all  whom  they 
meet  along  life's  pathway. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  planted  that 
flower.  I  am  privileged  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  her  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  422)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:58  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  stands  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  1:53  p.m. 
recessed  until  1:58  p.m.,  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  *^hen  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Rockefeller). 


ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  RESEARCH  AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  debating  during  the  course  of 
this  day  S.  1220  and  we  have  just  fin- 
ished with  a  substitute  amendment 
which  has  been  adopted  and  which  I 
supported. 


I  would  hope  that  now  we  might 
move  to  final  passage  of  this  very  im- 
portant bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1220.  It  comes 
from  a  committee  that  I  serve  on  and 
there  are  few  pieces  of  legislation  that 
we  wUl  consider  this  year  that  are  as 
important  as  this  one.  I  hope  we  can 
move  now  to  passage  on  the  bill  which 
is  a  bipartisan  bill  and  which  has  been 
worked  on  by  the  committee  for  many 
months  and  which  has  a  background 
of  concern  and  of  action  by  commimi- 
ties  throughout  this  Nation  for  several 
years. 

Only  recently,  however,  have  we 
come  to  know  the  epidemic  that  AIDS 
presents  to  this  country.  We  are  in  a 
public  health  crisis  and  this  is  our 
time  now— we  have  all  had  our  say  in 
these  past  few  months— to  stop  any 
political  posturing  or  finger-pointing 
or  commenting  on  morals  of  the  coun- 
try and  say  to  those  who  have  been  af- 
flicted by  this  terrible  disease  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  help  you  and  to  help 
others  who  may  be  exposed. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today,  as 
we  pass  this  bill,  to  say  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  education  and  research  are 
our  top  priorities  in  the  fight  against 
AIDS.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
to  the  American  people  that  we  have 
the  courage  to  face  AIDS  without  al- 
lowing irrational  fears  to  cloud  our  de- 
liberations. Fear  would  be  this  Na- 
tion's undoing  in  dealing  with  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  seize 
the  opportunity  that  we  have  now  in 
this  bill,  crafted  by  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  supported  by  a  biparti- 
san majority  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
pass  it  and  to  move  forward. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member  for  the  hard  work  they  put  in 
to  fashion  a  bill  where  they  have 
melded  their  differences  together  in 
the  face  of  a  great  crisis.  This  can  be 
supported  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  For  too  long  we  have  let 
this  issue  divide  us  when  we  should  be 
uniting  in  support  of  the  public  health 
of  the  Nation  and  each  of  our  individ- 
ual communities. 

Now  there  have  been  attempts,  and 
there  will  be  attempts,  Mr.  President, 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill  that 
are  counterproductive  to  the  basic  un- 
erlying  principle  we  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish. There  will  be  attempts  to 
bring  politics  back  into  the  debate  and 
to  suggest  that  we  are  fighting  or 
trying  to  lobby  for  this  or  that  special 
interest  group.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  promptly  voting  down 
these  amendments  because  these 
amendments  ignore  the  public  health 
experts  of  the  entire  world.  This  is  no 
time  to  inflame  fear  or  prejudice  in 
the  American  people. 

AIDS  is  a  difficult  issue  for  all  of  us 
to  discuss.  It  forces  us  to  discuss  and 


acknowledge  many  issues  that  we 
would  rather  not  talk  about.  But  AIDS 
is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  provides 
leadership  and  fights  many  of  the  bat- 
tles in  this  epidemic.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  research  dol- 
lars are  spent  effectively  as  we  search 
for  a  cure,  a  vaccine,  and  effective 
treatments.  We  lack  all  of  these  now. 
Mr.  President. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  everyone  is  educated  and 
understands  and  knows  how  AIDS  is 
transmitted  and  how  they  can  avoid 
contracting  the  HIV  virus 

This  bill  is  one  important  step  in  the 
process.  We  have  appropriated  a  lot  of 
money  to  fight  AIDS,  but  we  have  not 
laid  down  a  plan  of  action,  a  battle 
plan  against  AIDS.  This  bill  is  a  plan 
of  action. 

S.  1220  demands  a  plan  and  a  proc- 
ess so  that  every  Federal  dollar  we  ap- 
propriate is  spent  effectively  on  the 
AIDS  epidemic.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  epi- 
demic. The  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee was  blood  chilling.  The  time 
period  for  both  exposure  and  the  time 
period  for  incubation  have  been  ex- 
tended. And  as  that  extension  takes 
place,  it  means  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  the  depth  of  this  problem.  We 
are  seeing  now  only  the  surface  mani- 
festations. That  is  why  the  public 
health  authorities  have  united  to  indi- 
cate to  us  we  need  education  to  pro- 
tect those  not  infected.  We  need  edu- 
cation, help  and  research  for  those 
that  have  been  and  we  need  to  know 
that  it  is  a  public  health  emergency. 

This  plan  in  S.  1220  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  submit  an  annual  plan  to  Congress 
so  that  we  will  be  fighting  the  disease 
on  a  planned  basis.  S.  1220  provides 
for  leadership  on  the  two  most  impor- 
tant fronts  at  the  present  time  in 
fighting  the  AIDS  epidemic— research 
and  education  of  our  people. 

We  in  this  country  have  federally 
funded  scientific  research  and  we  have 
the  capacity  that  is  second  to  none  to 
approach  health  problems.  But  we 
have  to  provide  those  scientists  with 
money  and  resources  to  undertake  this 
battle  quickly  and  effectively  before  it 
gets  away  from  us. 

This  fight  is  not  an  abstraction. 
There  are  25,000  people  in  this  coim- 
try  who  are  living  with  AIDS.  A  ma- 
jority of  those  will  soon  be  dead. 
There  are  many  more  suffering  from 
the  AIDS-related  complex.  We  do  not 
know  the  total  number  that  are  har- 
boring the  HIV  virus  because  it  can 
remain  hidden  for  a  number  of  years. 
To  these  people  research  and  treat- 
ment and  cures  are  the  only  hope. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  to  those  who 
are  sick. 
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]  220  will  speed  up  the  process  for 
research  at  NIH.  It  will  give  ad- 
staff  to  agencies  that  are  lead- 
fight.  It  will  authorize  funds 
^..or  cooperation  and  outreach  to 
ntemational    community   which 
advanced  stages  of  this.  And  all 
y  le  needs  to  know  as  a  reason  for 
I  anic  and  our  desire  to  meet  this 
ic  head  on.  they  need  only  look 
African  Continent  and  what  is 
Jig  to  see  the  ravages  that  occur 
epidemic  gets  away  from  us.  The 
ational  community  understands 
crisis.  S.  1220  will  also  create  an 
itional       Research       Program 
the  National  Institute  of  Aller- 
1  jid  Infectious  Diseases. 

all    of    these    efforts,    Mr. 
„„,    I    have    to   report   to   the 
.^  that  many  people  will  die  this 
.  Many  people  who  are  HIV  posi- 
rill  develop  AIDS.  And.  Mr.  Presi- 
at  this  point  there  is  no  cure  and 
will  die.  We  cannot  stop  that  pro- 
...  yet. 
„  there  is  one  progression  we  can 
We  can  and  must  stop  the  spread 
disease  to  those  who  are  unin- 
„.  Frankly,  we  have  not  done  a 
good  job  of  educating  the  Ameri- 
>eole  about  AIDS.  We  have  spent 
1  nuch  time  arguing  about  the  con- 
of    AIDS    education    and    not 
time  listening  to  the  Surgeon 
and  the  other  public  health 
„  who  tell  us  what  to  do  and 
not  to  do  and  how  to  protect  the 
ies  of  Americans. 
1220   authorizes  many   different 
•ams  to  deliver  the  AIDS  prevenr 
message  both  generally  and  to 
tted     groups,    targetted    groups 
are  at  high  risk.  We  know  that 
i  prevention  programs  work.  We 
seen  studies  in  community-based 

directed  at  high-risk  groups 

the  rate  of  new  infections  dra- 
„^.  And  the  most  successful  of 
efforts  have  taken  place  in  the 
community. 

must    understand    that    other 

are  at  risk  and,  there- 

the  education  process  must  go 

We  have  to  find  ways  to  reach  the 

Irug  user  community  where  AIDS 

mission  is  totally  out  of  control. 

moves  it  into  the  hetereosexual 
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Vfe  have  to  reach  outside  high-risk 
groups  without  spreading  panic  be- 
cause we  can  educate  people  to  the 
risTof  transmission.  We  have  to  go  to 
schools  and  educate  our  children, 
have  to  go  to  the  workplace  and 
sure  that  the  legitimate  con- 
are  met  and  irrational  fears  are 


am  wered 


"^e  have  to  reach  health  care  work- 

and  emergency  response  persormel 

teach  them  risk  reduction  proce- 


As  I  said  at  the  begixming  of  my  re- 
mj  rks.  Mr.  President.  S.  1220  is  an  op- 
po  tunity.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the 


U.S.  Senate  to  make  a  constructive, 
positive  statement  on  our  national  pri- 
orities regarding  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body,  we  have  talked  about  this  dis- 
ease often.  We  have  appropriated 
some  money.  We  have  heard  witnesses 
telling  us  what  to  do.  This  bill  repre- 
sents the  best  work  product  we  can 
produce  of  the  combined  wisdom  of 
many  individuals  and  organizations.  I 
hope  what  we  will  do  is  not  to  put  our 
colleagues  on  record  for  or  against 
something  but  to  put  us  all  on  record 
in  favor  of  compassion,  understanding, 
and  sound  health  policy. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  join  with  the  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1220  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  support  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
pass  this  bill  today  and  move  forward 
to  protect  our  chUdren,  our  grandchil- 
dren, and  the  generations  to  come 
from  a  most  frightening  epidemic.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Senator  Armstrong  is  on  his  way 
to  the  floor  with  an  amendment.  The 
able  Republican  leader  and  I  are 
hoping  that  the  Senate  can  complete 
its  work  on  this  bUl  today  at  a  reason- 
ably early  hour.  There  are  two  or 
three  other  little  matters  that  must  be 
disposed  of. 

If  all  that  can  be  put  together  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. But  the  Senate  does  need  to  move 
forward  quickly  and  stay  on  the  legis- 
lation now. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  just  say  in  con- 
nection wtih  the  majority  leader's 
statement  I  agree  with  him  100  per- 
cent. I  think  most  of  the  statements 
are  on  this  side.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  only  to  bring  up  the  amendments 
but  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  reach  some 
reasonable  time  agreement.  I  think 
the  last  amendment  may  have  been 
very  important.  I  took  2'/2  hours.  As  I 
understand  there  are  four,  five,  or  six 
amendments  still  pending  plus  the 
vote  on  cloture? 

Mr.  BYRD.  With  respect  to  the  vet- 
erans' supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  I  understand  the  message  has  just 
come  over  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  another 
matter  you  want  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  about  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  veterans'  compen- 
sation bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Those  would  not  take 
long  if  we  could  complete  action  on 
the  AIDS  legislation.  The  others,  in 
my  view,  would  be  disposed  of  very 
quickly.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
majority  leader  within  the  hour;  just 
whenever  you  may  want  to  proceed  on 
the  cloture  vote. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
able  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  occurs  upon  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  to  S.  1220  as 
amended  by  the  Kennedy  substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  moment  I  am  going  to  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  Last  night  I 
proposed  an  amendment  that  would 
have  simply  made  it  our  policy  that 
States  could  not  receive  money  under 
this  act  if  they  forbid  doctors  and 
other  health-care  providers  from  noti- 
fying the  spouses  of  AIDS  victims  of 
the  potential  threat  to  their  health. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  because  of  the 
period  of  time  of  the  recess,  the  final 
vote  on  the  prior  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  Kennedy 
substitute,  was  not  placed.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  vitiated. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  suspend, 
the  Chair  will  place  that  vote  and 
then  recognize  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (No.  1986)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1989 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  States  and  local 
governments  to  allow  physicians  to  notify 
spouses  of  AIDS  carriers  of  the  risks  such 
spouses  face) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  offered  last  night 
simply  prohibits  States  and  local  gov- 
errunents  from  being  eligible  for  funds 


if  they  have  a  law.  policy,  or  practice 
that  forbids,  discourages,  or  hinders 
health  providers  from  notifying  the 
spouses  of  AIDS  patients  or  victims  of 
potential  danger. 

AIDS  is  deadly.  It  is  incurable. 
Spouses  have  a  right  to  know  this. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment so  they  could  look  at  it  overnight 
and.  true  to  their  word,  they  were  kind 
enough  to  go  over  the  amendment. 
With  a  couple  of  changes,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  completely  consistent  with 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, we  have  modified  it  to  state  per- 
haps with  greater  precision  our  pur- 
pose. 

I  now  send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration,  and  do  so 
in  the  belief  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
manager.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1989. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  this  Act,  or  an  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  no  State  or  local 
government  entity  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  funds  authorized  under  this  Act, 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  if  such 
entity  has  any  law,  regulation,  or  adminis- 
trative policy  that— 

(1)  forbids  spousal  notification  in  AIE>S 
cases;  or 

(2)  holds  any  physician  criminally  or  civil- 
ly liable  for  spousal  notification  in  AIDS 
cases. 

(b)(1)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  local 
government  entity  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  that 
organization  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
a  waiver  is  necessary. 

(2)  A  State  or  local  government  entity 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this 
Act,  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 
during  any  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  in 
which  the  Secretary  has  waived  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  that 
entity. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "State  or  local  government 
entity"  means  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  special  purpose  district,  or  other  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  any  State; 

(2)  the  term  "spousal  notification  in  AIDS 
cases"  means  the  act  of  any  physician  (who 
has  encouraged  the  patient  to  notify  per- 
sonally such  patient's  spouse  of  the  test  re- 
sults and  who  believes  that  the  patient  will 
not  notify  his  or  her  spouse  and  believes 
that  it  is  medically  appropriate  for  the  phy- 
sician to  inform  such  spouse)  in  confiden- 


tially notifying  the  spouse  of  any  patient 
who  has  tested  positive  for  the  presence  of 
the  probable  causative  agent  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  that  such  test 
was  positive,  even  if  the  patient  refuses  to 
consent  to  such  notification;  and 

(3)  the  term  "physician"  means  (A)  any  li- 
censed doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy, 
nurse  practitioner,  or  any  other  person  who 
provides  health  care  whenever  such  doctor, 
nurse,  or  other  health  care  provider  is 
acting  within  the  scope  of  such  person's  li- 
cense, or  (B)  any  person  in  the  State  or 
local  government  entity's  department  of 
health  (or  comparable  agency)  who  is  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  any  doctor  of 
medicine,  nurse  practitioner,  or  other 
person  who  provides  health  care. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  prohibit  the  availability 
of  anonymous  testing. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  subject  of  this  amendment  is  noti- 
fication of  a  spouse  when  a  physician 
finds  that  the  patient  is  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus.  The  amendment  en- 
courages States  to  act  to  remove  any 
prohibitions  against  such  notice;  it 
does  not  make  the  notice  mandatory. 

Early  in  the  AIDS  crisis,  some  States 
passed  laws  with  very  strict  confiden- 
tiality standards,  such  that  almost  no 
information  could  be  released  about 
an  AIDS  patient.  With  a  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  risks  to  others,  some  of 
these  early  laws  have  since  been  modi- 
fied. But.  there  still  remain  very  real 
questions  about  the  ability  of  a  physi- 
cian to  notify  a  spouse,  particularly  if 
the  patient  will  not  cooperate. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

WISCONSIN 

State  law  in  Wisconsin  allows  the  re- 
sults of  tests  for  the  AIDS  virus  to  be 
disclosed,  without  written  consent,  to 
the  patient's  health  care  providers, 
such  as  his  dentist,  his  eye  doctor,  em- 
ployees of  those  health  care  providers; 
to  hospitals;  to  the  State  epidemiolo- 
gist; and  to  funeral  directors.  But,  the 
results  of  an  AIDS  test  cannot  be  dis- 
closed to  a  spouse,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  patient. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A  July  30.  1987,  article  in  the  New 
York  Times— section  A,  page  1— re- 
ported on  a  case  in  Boston  where  a 
man  diagnosed  with  the  AIDS  virus 
asked  his  doctor  to  keep  this  informa- 
tion confidential.  The  doctor  tried  to 
convince  the  patient  that  he  should 
let  his  wife  know,  and  the  patient  re- 
fused. The  doctor  then  went  ahead 
and  informed  the  patient's  wife.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  the  doctor  risked 
"substantial  civil  damages  under  Mas- 
sachusetts' strict  confidentiality  law, 
which  requires  written  consent  from  a 
patient  to  disclose  AIDS  test  results." 

Just  last  week— April  17-23.  1988— an 
AIDS  advisory  panel  recommended  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Care 
of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  that 
the  strict  prohibition  be  modified  to 
permit  a  physician  to  notify  a  current 
sexual  partner  whom  the  physiciaui 
has  knowledge  of  if  the  patient  re- 


fused to  notify  the  partner  and  if  the 
partner  does  not  know  of  her  or  his 
risk.  The  physician  may  not  disclose  a 
name. 

NEW  YORK 

A  New  York  Times  article  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1987.  reports  that  current  New 
York  State  law  forbids  giving  spouses 
information  about  their  partners  in- 
fection with  ihe  AIDS  virus,  unless 
the  patient  gives  written  consent  to 
such  notification.  This  same  article 
notes  that  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department  found  "1.005  women  have 
contracted  AIDS  and  •  •  •  many  of 
them  did  not  know  their  spouses  or 
partners  were  infected."  Dr.  Stephen 
Joseph.  New  York  City's  health  com- 
missioner, has  recommended  that  the 
law  be  changed.  Dr.  Joseph  said.  "A 
physician  and  a  public  health  author- 
ity acting  as  a  physician  have  the  ethi- 
cal obligation  and  moral  duty  to  issue 
such  a  warning  when  there  is  a  clear 
risk  of  infection,  even  without  the  ex- 
plicit consent  of  the  patient." 

What  does  the  New  York  law  lead 
to?  Cases  such  as  this: 

[A]  case  cited  by  [New  York!  health  offi- 
cials [Involved]  an  AIDS  hospital  patient 
who  refused  to  disclose  his  illness  to  his 
wife.  His  wife  was  unaware  of  his  bisexual- 
ity  and  he  did  not  want  her  to  know  despite 
her  high  risk. 

Some  people  on  the  hospital  staff  strongly 
believed  the  wife  should  be  warned  of  her 
risk,  or  of  the  strong  possibility  that  she 
was  already  infected,  but  felt  constrained  by 
hospital  policies  on  confidentiality. 

According  to  a  New  York  Post  article 
of  April  5.  1988.  New  York  Governor 
Cuomo  agrees  that  State  law  should 
be  changed  and  has  sent  a  bill  to  the 
State  legislature  that  would  allow  a 
doctor  to  tell  the  spouse,  with  or  with- 
out the  patient's  consent.  (New  York 
Post.  p.  5  (April  5.  1988)).  New  York 
State  accounts  lor  nearly  26%  of  all 
AIDS  cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  I  have 
described  in  these  States  is  the  subject 
of  my  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  Fed- 
eral policy.  I  think  we  should  encour- 
age States  to  remove  restrictions  to 
spousal  notification.  Some  States  have 
already  moved  in  that  direction, 
others  like  New  York  are  considering 
legislation. 

This  amendment  is  an  incentive  to 
encourage  States  and  localities  to 
permit  spousal  notification,  allowing 
spouses  to  better  protect  their  health. 

The  amendment  prohibits  any  fimds 
authorized  imder  the  bill  from  going 
to  any  State  or  local  government— or 
their  agencies— if  such  State  or  locali- 
ty has  any  "law,  regulation,  or  admin- 
istrative policy"  that: 

First,  forbids  spousal  notifitiation  in 
AIDS  cases,  or 

Second,  holds  any  health  care  pro- 
vider, or  any  person  in  the  State  or 
local  government  organization's  de- 
partment of  health— or  comparable 
agency— who  is  authorized  to  act  on 
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of  any  health  care  provider, 
or  civilly  liable  for  spousal 

. .1  in  AIDS  cases. 

definition  of  "spousal  notifica- 

AIDS  cases"  is  given  in  subsec- 

)  of  the  amendment  and  means 

..  care  provider's— or  authorized 

agent's— telling  a  spouse  of  a  pa- 

1  hat  such  patient  has  tested  posi- 

an  AIDS  test.  Consent  of  the 

need    not    be    obtained,    al- 

_.  it  is  expected  that  such  con- 

vould  be  solicited.  The  health 

provider  is  to  encourage  the  pa- 

;o  notify  his  or  her  spouse  per- 
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Suhkection  (b)  allows  the  Secretary 
su^P^nd  the  provisions  of  this  see- 
up  to  2  years  "if  necessary", 
subsection    is    meant    to    allow 
whose  legislatures  will  not  meet 
period  of  months  or  years  to 
a  grace  period  before  becoming 
e   under  subsection   (a).   The 
paragraph   of   subsection   (b) 
it  clear  that  governments  may 
e  to  receive  funds  during  this 
„  period.  The  term  "if  the  Secre- 
<  letermines  that  such  a  waiver  is 

is  meant  to  allow  a  waiver 

^fficulties  created  by  legislative 
.„    for    example,    biennial    ses- 
The  term  may  include  other  dif- 
„  as  well  if  they  are  comparable 
difficulties  presented  by  a  bien- 
egislative  schedule.  The  Secre- 
not  to  give  waivers  for  less  corn- 
reasons.  Particularly,  waivers 
are  r±)t  to  be  given  because  some  State 
or  lo4al  government  disagrees  with  the 

policy  on  spousal  notifi- 

.  The  burden  of  seeking  a  waiver 
the  prospective  recipient. 
;  amendment  does  not  require 
State  or  local  government  to 
le  an  affirmative  duty  on  physi- 
or  anyone  else.  The  amendment 
provide  an  incentive  for  States 
ocalities  to  remove  penalties  for 
lisincentives  to  spousal  notifica- 
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President,  more  than  33,000  per- 
have  died  of  AIDS,  a  disease  that 

. fatal. 

have  been  1284  adult  deaths 

to   heterosexual   transmis- 

.,  About  4  percent  of  all  adult  cases 

1  ttributable  to  heterosexual  trans- 
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are  2392  cases  of  AIDS  that 

adults  who  acquired  the  dis- 

through     heterosexual     means. 

number  includes  310  men  and 

women  who  have  had  heterosex- 

ontact  with  a  person  with  AIDS 

risk  of  AIDS.  The  remaining  988 

do  not  have  identifiable  risks 

were  "bom  in  countries  in  which 

transmission  is  believed 

a  major  role"  in  transmission. 

_    hundred   and   forty-four   chil- 

have  died  of  AIDS.  Nine  hundred 

thirty -two  children  are  known  to 

AIDS.    Of    these,    717—77    per- 

the  disease  from  their  moth- 
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ers.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  women 
with  AIDS  got  it  from  heterosexual 
contact  and  51  percent  got  it  from  in- 
travenous drug  abuse. 

About  63  percent  of  the  total  adult 
population  is  married.  1987  Statistical 
Abstract  38.  That  figure  is  probably 
far  too  high  for  AIDS  patients  who 
are  overwhelmingly— 65  percent— ho- 
mosexual/bisexual males. 

What  is  the  heterosexual  transmis- 
sion rate  for  AIDS?  One  study  of  70 
couples— "over  a  period  of  years"— 
showed  "eight  of  the  50  [AIDS]  infect- 
ed men  transmitted  the  virus  to  their 
wives;  of  the  20  infected  [AIDS]  wives, 
only  one  passed  it  on  to  her  husband." 
Another  study  estimated  that  the 
"likelihood  of  [heterosexual]  trans- 
mission to  a  partner  with  a  single  ex- 
posure must  be  quite  low,  probably 
less  than  1  percent  per  contact."  An- 
other study  of  96  women  who  had 
"sexual  contact  with  HIV-infected 
men  found  that  a  woman's  chance  of 
infection  was  approximately  one  in 
one  thousand  [per  contact]." 

In  short,  the  risk  of  heterosexual 
transmission  is  low  for  each  single 
sexual  contact.  However,  the  risk  accu- 
mulates, and  the  risks  for  a  cohabiting 
couple  can  be  significant  indeed:  Eight 
of  fifty  infected  men— 16  percent— and 
1  of  20  infected  women— 5  percent- 
passed  the  infection  to  their  hetero- 
sexual partners  during  a  "period  of 
years."  This  is  a  transmission  rate  of 
13  percent. 

The  exact  risk  to  a  spouse  of  a 
person  with  AIDS  cannot  be  calculat- 
ed, but  the  risk  is  real  and  spouses  will 
die  because  they  were  either  unwilling 
to  take  precautions  or  unaware  of  the 

risk. 

This  amendment  is  consistent  with 
sound  medical  practice: 

[Tlhe  American  Medical  Association  says 
doctors  have  a  duty  to  warn  unsuspecting 
partners. 

■The  duty  to  warn  those  at  risk  clearly 
takes  preceden[ce]  over  the  duty  to  main- 
tain confidentiality. "  said  Dr.  Alan  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  AMA's  board  of  trustees. 
"If  we  [are]  able  to  protect  someone  who  is 
continuing  to  be  placed  at  risk,  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  that  responsibility." 

Some  States  have  already  acted  to 
remove  any  legal  concerns  in  this  area 
and  we  should  encourage  others.  For 
example,  last  year,  California  changed 
its  formerly  restrictive  rules.  The  new 
law  says  that  no  physician  "shall  be 
held  criminally  or  civilly  liable"  for 
disclosing  a  positive  AIDS  test  to  a 
"person  believed  to  be  the  spouse  of 
[the]  patient."  California  Statutes  of 
1987,  chapter  543  (Assembly  bill  No. 
250).  approved  by  the  Governor  Sep- 
tember 11,  1987.  California  accounts 
for   nearly    22    percent   of    all   AIDS 

The  Washington  Times  has  edito- 
rialized: 

The  fundamental  conflicts  between  the 
rights  of  privacy  and  rights  of  life  require 
sensitive,   thoughtful   consideration— not   a 


cult  of  legalism  that  gives  AIDS  victims  an 
absolute  right  to  privacy,  and  those  at  risk 
of  being  exposed  to  the  virus  no  right  to 
protection  at  all.  Public  health  establish- 
mentarians  who  lash  out  blindly  at  such  at- 
tempts to  find  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween privacy  and  a  physician's  duty  to 
warn  a  patient  of  lethal  danger  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  irrelevant  in  the  war  against 
AIDS— or  worsening  the  situation  through 
silence. 

Finally,  keep  in  mind  that  the  State 
is  a  partner  in  every  marriage.  Mar- 
riage is  a  unique  contract,  and  the 
Federal  Government  and  every  State 
government  recognize  it  as  such.  In 
that  sense,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
both  parties  and  should  act  to  insure 
we  provide  equal  protection. 

Not  all  States  prohibit  spousal  noti- 
fication, of  course.  Some  do,  as  ex- 
plained above.  The  Armstrong  amend- 
ment makes  it  Federal  policy  to  permit 
spouses  to  be  informed  of  deadly  dan- 
gers they  may  face.  S.  1220  is  the 
"AIDS  Research  and  Information 
Act."  Do  we  want  this  bill  to  allow  ev- 
eryone except  spouses  to  be  informed? 
No.  Because  of  the  risk  of  heterosex- 
ual transmission,  because  AIDS  is 
deadly  and  incurable,  and  because  the 
State  is  a  partner  in  every  marriage, 
spouses  needed  to  be  added. 

With  the  debate  last  night,  and  my 
brief  explanation  today,  I  think  we  are 
ready  to  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  introduced  legislation  which 
deals  with  this  important  public 
health  policy  in  a  comprehensive  fash- 
ion, and  I  am  prepared  to  acconuno- 
date  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
allow  this  amendment  to  be  agreed  to 
by  voice  vote. 

I  share  the  Senator's  concern,  and  I 
appreciate  his  cooperation  in  reaching 
a  solution.  I  believe  that  it  achieves 
and  accomplishes  what  the  Senator 
had  intended,  and  it  does  so  in  a  way 
which  will  be  completely  consistent 
with  follow-on  legislation. 

I  thank  him  for  his  cooperation  and 
for  the  help  and  support  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  courtesy  and  help  in 
working  this  out. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.    1989)    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  point  out  to 
the  Members,  we  are  prepared  to 
debate,  accept,  or  permit  the  Senate  to 
act  on  any  of  the  remaining  amend- 
ments. We  have  sounded  out  the  Mem- 
bership a  number  of  times  as  to  what 
amendments  they  may  have.  We  are 
quite  prepared  at  this  time  to  debate 
those  issues. 

So  I  want  to  indicate  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  are  prepared  now  to 
debate  these  measures,  and  if  there 
are  Members  who  do  have  amend- 
ments, we  hope  that  they  will  come 
here  and  submit  them. 

I  am  sure  later  on  in  the  day  or  per- 
haps evening  or  even  tomorrow  we  will 
hear  the  argument  we  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  debate  these  matters, 
and  these  matters  are  too  important 
for  tabling  measures,  and  all  the  rest. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  these 
matters,  debate  them,  and  accept 
them  or  have  the  Senate  vote  on 
them.  We  urge  all  of  our  colleagues 
who  do  have  amendments  to  come  to 
the  floor  now  and  offer  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  and  also  Sena- 
tor Hatch  for  their  work  on  this  piece 
of  legislation  as  well  as  Senator 
Wilson,  Senator  Armstrong,  and 
others  who  have  been  very  involved  in 
trying  to  put  together  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  help  in  a  very  difficult 
situation,  in  my  opinion  probably  the 
largest,  the  most  serious  health  prob- 
lem this  Nation  has  faced  in  our  short 
history. 

We  have  heard  time  and  time  again, 
and  I  have  participated  in  discussions 
on  the  floor  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Weicker,  and  I  com- 
pliment him  as  well  for  some  of  the 
contributions  he  has  made  concerning 
this  issue,  if  nothing  else  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
Senator  Danforth  has  done  the  same. 
He  has  made  several  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  concerning  this 
disease  called  AIDS. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  the  people 
think  the  disease  is  primarily  located 
on  the  east  coast  or  the  west  coast. 
That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  national 
disease.  It  is  one  spreading  not  only 
nationally  but  internationally.  It  is 
rampant  in  certain  countries  and  cer- 
tain sections  of  Africa,  even  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  it  is  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  scary  result.  It 
has  infected  well  over  a  million  Ameri- 


cans, and  it  will  infect  millions  more. 
It  is  a  very  deadly  disease. 

Mr.  President,  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  estimates— and  we  hear 
the  estimate  anywhere  from  1  million 
to  1.5  million  people— possibly  2  mil- 
lion people  are  carrying  the  virus 
today.  I  think  the  commonly  used 
figure  is  1.5  million  Americans  have 
the  virus  today. 

Some  estimates  range  as  high  as  a 
few  million.  The  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  estimates  that  there  will  be  4 
or  5  million  Americans  with  the  HIV 
virus  by  the  year  1991.  When  you  look 
at  the  potential,  what  that  will  mean 
in  American  lives,  it  is  astronomical. 
Most  estimates  are  that  the  number  of 
deaths  that  will  occur  in  the  United 
States  by  the  year  2000.  which  is  less 
than  12  years  from  now.  will  be  any- 
where from  600,000  to  as  many  as  1 
million  people,  those  cumulatively 
who  will  have  died  from  this  disease, 
AIDS. 

To  put  that  in  a  different  perspec- 
tive, by  the  year  1990-1991.  we  will 
probably  have  in  excess  of  50,000 
deaths  per  year  from  this  disease. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  that  is 
as  many  Americans  as  died  in  the 
entire  Vietnam  war.  That  many  Amer- 
icans will  be  dying  every  single  year  as 
a  result  of  this  deadly  disease  that  we 
now  call  AIDS,  for  which  we  have  no 
cure,  and  which,  unfortunately,  we 
find  that  after  a  few  years,  the  virus 
manifests  itself  into  progressing  into  a 
deadly  stage,  commonly  called 
"Prank"  AIDS,  from  which  there  is  no 
ciu-e. 

So  we  really  do  have  some  serious 
problems.  This  legislation  will  not 
solve  those  problems.  I  think  everyone 
who  is  a  proponent  and  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  has  started  this  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  Maybe  it  will 
help.  Hopefully,  it  will  help  save  a  few 
lives,  and  hopefully  a  few  people  will 
not  become  infected  and  therefore  die 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  I  hope 
that  is  the  case. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
enough  information  about  this  dis- 
ease. We  really  do  not  right  now  know 
if  a  million  and  a  half  Americans  have 
the  virus,  or  if  3  million  Americans 
have  the  virus,  because  there  is  not 
any  real  broad  sampling  and  testing  of 
those  people  that  have  them.  Most  all 
the  testing  that  has  been  done  in  the 
United  States  has  been  voluntary. 

I  encourage,  and  I  know  Senator 
Kennedy  has  some  legislation  encour- 
aging voluntary  testing,  and  I  encour- 
age that  proposal,  that  approach.  I 
think  we  need  to  encourage  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  send  it  to  the  desk 
shortly,  that  I  believe  has  been  worked 
out.  But  it  provides  for  testing,  but  not 
broad  testing,  not  testing  every  couple 
that  is  going  to  be  married,  not  testing 
everybody  that  is  in  the  military.  This 
is  a  very  targeted  testing  amendment. 


targeted  basically  to  two  high-risk 
groups,  groups  of  individuals  that 
have  been  convicted  of  intravenous 
drug-related  crimes. 

So  that  is  one  approach.  Also,  we 
have  in  the  amendment  people  who 
have  been  convicted  of  sex-related 
crimes.  That  is  a  high-risk  group  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  type 
of  legislation  came  to  my  attention. 
We  have  had  meetings,  hearings  and 
discussions  in  my  State  as  well  as  in 
Washington,  DC  over  the  concern  of 
rape  victims,  and  whether  or  not  the 
rapist  happens  to  be  carrjring  the 
AIDS  virus  or  had  the  AIDS  virus  or 
not.  Right  now,  the  rape  victim  in 
many  States  has  no  way  of  knowing. 

So  not  only,  if  it  is  the  case  of  a 
woman,  she  has  the  trauma  of  being 
raped,  but  she  also  has  the  trauma  of 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  rapist 
may  or  may  not  have  had  AIDS  and 
possibly  infected  her.  and  whether  she 
would  be  possibly  infecting  her  family. 
It  is  a  very  serious  trauma,  a  very  real 
one.  one  that  individuals  have  come 
and  talked  to  this  Senator,  and  said, 
"Help  us."  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Yes.  we  provide  for  testing  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  sex- 
related  crimes.  I  mentioned  rape.  I  was 
speaking  of  rape  between  man  and 
woman.  But  you  also  have  homosexual 
rape.  We  are  talking  about  testing 
people  who  are  in  prison.  In  Federal 
prison,  we  mandate  it  on  the  Federal 
prisons,  and  we  encourage  it  for  the 
States.  But  you  have  a  lot  of  homosex- 
ual rape  in  our  prisons  today.  You 
may  well  have  an  individual  that  is 
serving  5  or  10  years  for  whatever 
crime  in  a  Federal  or  State  prison,  but 
he  may  have  been  abused  sexually. 
And  that  5-year  sentence  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  a  death  sentence  be- 
cause he  could  be  infected  by  the 
AIDS  virus  and  therefore  die  from  this 
deadly  disease. 

We  would  provide  for  testing  for  per- 
sons who  arf  convicted  of  sex-related 
crimes  and  persons  who  are  convicted 
of  intravenous  drug  related  crimes. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  targeted  ap- 
proach, an  approach  that  does  not 
really  span  the  broad  population.  So 
we  are  not  going  to  know  exactly  how 
many  people  in  this  country  have  the 
disease.  But  we  will  be  testing  individ- 
uals who  have  committed  crimes,  indi- 
viduals that  are  in  the  high-risk 
groups.  We  will  keep  the  information 
confidential,  and  we  will  provide  that 
information  to  the  victims  of  the 
sexual  crime  which  I  think  certainly 
makes  sense.  We  also  provide  that  in- 
formation to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties in  the  prison  so  they  can  take 
safety  precautions  as  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1990 

(Punlose:  To  provide  routine  confidential 
testing  of  individuals  convicted  for  drug 
anc  sex  offenses  for  exposure  to  the 
hui  lan  immunodeficiency  virus) 
Ml .  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  unendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  i  s  immediate  consideration. 

Tte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerl  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f  c  Hows: 

Th  ■  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
LESl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1990. 

Ml.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
una]  limous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
ame  idment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tt  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out )bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Tl  e  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  kitle:  Title  Mandatory  Testing  of 


Com  icted  Felons. 

SECT!  DN  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Th  s  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AIDS 
Awa  eness  Act  of  1987". 

SEC. :  .  TESTING  OF  FEDERAL  PRISONERS. 

(a)  Attorney  General.— 
(1)   In  General.— The  Attorney  General 
shai:    provide  for  the  confidential  testing 

of— 

(A  any  individual  convicted  of  an  intrave- 
nou!  drug  or  sex  offense  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fect! re  date  of  this  Act;  and 

(B  each  individual  incarcerated  in  a  Fed- 
eral prison  for  an  intravenous  drug  or  sex 
of fe  ise; 

for   exposure   of   such   individuals   to   the 
hun  an  immunodeficiency  virus. 

(2  Costs.— The  costs  of  testing  an  individ- 
ual lescribed  in  paragraph  (IKA)  shall  be 
paid  for  by  such  individual,  provided  such 
indi  idual  U  able  to  pay.  and  such  costs 
shal  1  be  included  in  any  court  costs  or  fines 
ord«  red  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  upon 
sent  encing. 

(3  Date  of  Commission.— The  testmg  re- 
quiisments  for  individuals  described  in 
pari  «raph  (1)(B)  shall  apply  to  any  individ- 
ual currently  incarcerated  in  a  Federal 
prls  )n  for  an  intravenous  drug  or  sex  of- 
ten! e  if  such  intravenous  drug  or  sex  of- 
feni  e  was  committed  on  or  after  January  1. 
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(t )  Confidentiality.— Except  as  provided 
her  !in,  p"  person  receiving  identifying  in- 
fon  lation  regarding  an  individual  tested 
pur  iuant  to  this  section  shall  diclose  or  re- 
dis<lose  such  information  to  any  person. 
Th(  confidentiality  of  the  testing  required 
un<  er  suosection  (a)  shall  be  waived  only  so 
tha:; 

(1  )  correctional  personnel  deemed  appro- 
prii  .te  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  accord- 
ant e  with  guidelines  pertaining  to  occupa- 
tioi  lal  risks  of  exposure  to  the  human  im- 
mu  lodeficiency  virus  issued  by  the  Depart- 
meit  of  Health  and  Human  Services  may 
hai  e  access  to  the  information,  and 

C  i)  victims  of  rape  may  be  informed  of  the 
res  ilU  of  the  test,  if  the  person  convicted  of 
th«  rape  tests  positive  for  exposure  to  the 
hu  nan  immunodeficiency  virus. 

(  :)  Medical  Treatment  of  Drug  and  Sex 
Of  rENDERS.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
pri  vide  education  and  counseling  through 
ex  sting  prison  medical  facilities  to  any  indi- 
vit  ual  testing  positive  for  exposure  to  the 
hu  man  immunodeficiency  virus  under  sub- 
set lion  (a). 


(d)  Drug  of  Sex  Offense.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "intravenous  drug 
or  sex  offense"  means— 

( 1 )  an  offense  that  is  punishable,  under  a 
Federal  law  relating  to  intravenous  use  of  a 
controlled  substance  (other  than  a  law  re- 
lating to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled 
substance),  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  1  year;  or 

(2)  an  offense  punishable  under  chapter 
99  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  rape. 

SEC.  3.  TESTIN<;  <)K  STATE  PRISONERS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  each  State  shall  esUblish  a 
State  program  to  provide  for  the  confiden- 
tial testing  of— 

(1)  any  individual  convicted,  under  State 
law.  of  an  intravenous  drug  or  sex  offense 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

and 

(2)  each  individual  incarcerated  in  a  State 
penal  institution  for  an  intravenous  drug  or 
sex  offense. 

for  exposure   to   the   human   immunodefi- 
ciency virus. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Confidentiality.— The  con- 
fidentiality of  the  testing  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  only  so  that; 

(1)  correctional  personnel,  as  deemed  nec- 
essary under  laws  of  the  State  or  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  may  have  access  to  the  information. 

and 

(2)  victims  of  rape  may  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  test,  if  the  person  convicted  of 
the  rape  tests  positive  for  exposure  to  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

(c)  Funding.- 

(1)  In  General.— The  program  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  conducted  in 
part  with  using  funds  made  available  under 
this  section. 

(2)  Requirement.- A  State  shall  not  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  subsection  (F)  unless 
an  application  for  such  has  been  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  Attorney  General. 

(3)  Contents.— An  application  submitted 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(1)  be  in  such  form  and  be  submitted  in 
such  manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
by  regulation  require;  and 

(2)  contain— 

(A)  assurances  by  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  State  that  the  State  will  provide, 
through  existing  medical  facilities  in  State 
penal  institutions,  education  and  pre-2nd 
post-test  counseling  to  any  individual  tested 
for  exposure  to  the  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus  under  this  section;  and 

(B)  a  50%  cost  share  under  Section  (a),  by 
the  State;  and 

(C)  such  other  information  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  by  regulation  specify. 

(d)  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Individual.— The  term  "individual" 
means  any  individual  who  is  currently  incar- 
cerated in  a  State  prison  for  a  State  crimi- 
nal offense  who  committed  such  offense  on 
or  after  January  1.  1978. 

(2)  Intravenous  Drug  or  Sex  Offense.  — 
The  term  "Intravenous  drug  or  sex  offense" 
means— 

(A)  an  offense  that  in  punishable,  under  a 
State  law  relating  to  intravenous  use  of  a 
controlled  substance  (other  than  a  law  re- 
lating to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled 
substance),  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year. 

(B)  a  State  offense  of  the  same  type  de- 
scribed under  chapter  99  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  rape;  or 

(C)  a  State  criminal  offense  involving 
prostitution. 


(e)  Regulations.  —The  Attorney  General 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section,  including  regulations  that  de- 
termine the  amount  of  funds  that  each 
State  is  entitled  to  receive  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f )  Authorization.  —To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990. 

SEC.  -01:  ATrt)RNEY  CENERAI,  STl'DY. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  complete  a  study  and  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  concerning  the  appropri- 
ateness of  mandated  prison  sentences  for 
any  individual  convicted  of  an  intravenous 
drug  or  sex  offense  who  thereafter  knowing- 
ly places  others  at  risk  of  becoming  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

SEC.  -0.5.  EKEECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  A 
state  may  apply  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
a  waiver  to  permit  an  additional  period  of 
180  days  to  submit  the  application  required 
for  funding. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  additional  information  that  I 
will  include  in  the  Record.  Briefly,  I 
will  make  a  couple  of  comments. 

According  to  a  National  Institutes  of 
Justice  report,  as  of  October  1,  1986, 
there  had  been  1.232  confirmed  AIDS 
cases  among  inmates  in  58  responding 
Federal,  State,  and  local  correctional 
systems.  There  had  been  784  cases  in 
31  State  and  Federal  Correctional  Sys- 
tems—up   72    percent    from    the    455 
cases  reported  as  of  November  1,  1985, 
the    time    of    the    original    survey. 
Twenty-seven     responding    city     and 
county     jail     systems     reported     448 
cases— up   44   percent   from   the   311 
cases  reported  in  the  original  survey 
11  months  earlier.  Total  AIDS  cases  in 
all  responding  correctional  systems  in- 
creased from  766  to  1,232— or  61  per- 
cent—in the  11  month  interval.  This  is 
a  large  increase  in  cases,  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  smaller  than  the  79-percent  na- 
tional increase  from  14,519  cases  as  of 
November  4,  1985  to  26.002  as  of  Octo- 
ber 6.  1986. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Justice 
report  also  indicates  that  "information 
on  the  extent  of  transmission  of 
HTLV-III  simply  does  not  exist"— 
even  more  reason  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  following  are  other  factors  re- 
garding prison  life  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  attempting  to  access  the  po- 
tential extent  and  primary  means  of 
transmission: 

Known  outbreaks  of  syphilis  and 
other  sexually  transmitted  diseases  in 
prison  populations  suggest  that  AIDS 
can  also  be  transmitted  in  the  correc- 
tional setting. 

Many  inmates  have  histories  of  in- 
travenous drug  abuse.  In  fact.  Bureau 
of  Justice  statistics  indicates  that  8.6 
percent  of  the  State  prison  population 
is  serving  a  sentence  for  a  drug  of- 
fense. It  is  estimated  that  some  47,000 
individuals  were  incarcerated  in  1987 


for  drug  offenses.  While  it  is  unclear 
how  much  drug  abuse  involving 
needle-sharing  occurs  in  prison,  it  is 
probably  inevitable  that  at  least  some 
takes  place. 

Reportedly,  tattooing  and  the  use  of 
tattoo  machines  are  prevalent  in  many 
correctional  facilities,  and  this  activity 
may  expose  inmates  to  blood  contami- 
nated with  the  AIDS  virus. 

While  the  incidence  of  all  types  of 
sexual  activity  may  vary  widely  across 
correctional  systems,  a  report  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  estimates 
that  30  percent  of  irmiates  engage  in 
homosexual  activity  while  in  prison.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  data  on 
which  this  estimate  is  based  were  col- 
lected before  AIDS  became  a  serious 
problem  in  the  United  States.  Since 
then,  AIDS  related  educational  efforts 
may  have  reduced  the  incidence  of  ho- 
mosexual activity  in  correctional  fa- 
cilities. 

Of  particular  concern  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  AIDS  transmission  in 
prison  is  the  extent  to  which  inmate 
sexual  activity  is  nonconsensual.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons report,  perhaps  9  to  20  percent  of 
prison  inmates  are  targets  of  aggres- 
sive sex  acts  during  incarceration. 
However,  in  the  Federal  system,  less 
than  1  percent  were  found  to  have 
been  actually  victimized.  Prison  sex  is 
complex;  it  includes  consensual— that 
is,  consensual,  but  based  on  intimida- 
tion—and nonconsensual  activity. 
These  components  require  very  differ- 
ent responses,  insofar  as  the  preven- 
tion of  AIDS  is  concerned. 

The  report  concludes  with,  "there 
are  currently  no  conclusive  data  on 
the  extent  of  transmission  of  HTLV- 
III  infection  within  the  correctional 
facilities."  Thus,  correctional  adminis- 
trators must  necessarily  form  their 
judgments  and  shape  their  policies  on 
the  basis  of  logic  and  common  sense. 
Logic  and  common  sense  both  suggest 
that  even  in  the  best-managed  correc- 
tional institutions  there  may  be  at 
least  some  transmission  of  the  AIDS 
virus  occuring  among  inmates. 

The  incidents  of  assault  in  correc- 
tional facilities  are  relatively  high. 
Justice  Department  figures  show  that 
there  were  336  inmate-to-inmate  as- 
saults from  October  1986  to  October 
1987.  During  that  same  time  period, 
there  were  178  inmate-to-staff  as- 
saults. Therefore,  there  were  509  docu- 
mented incidents  of  assault  in  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system.  This  means  that 
there  were  at  least  509  times  when 
there  was  a  possibility  of  transmittal 
of  the  AIDS  virus.  There  were  509 
times  when  it  may  have  been  helpful 
to  know  which  individuals  were  HIV 
positive  for  the  protection  of  the  staff 
as  well  as  the  other  inmates.  This 
figure,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
incidents  of  rape  which  undoubtably 
go  unreported. 


Mr.  I>resident.  I  think  there  is  a  seri- 
ous problem,  one  for  which  this 
amendment  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  and  friend.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, for  his  assistance  in  this  as  well. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  bringing  this  issue 
to  our  attention  and  for  the  coopera- 
tion he  has  demonstrated  in  working 
with  Senator  Hatch,  myself,  other 
members  of  the  committee,  to  bring  us 
to  the  point  where  we  are.  I  will  join 
in  urging  the  Senate  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  as  far  as  the 
Human  Resources  Committee,  we 
wanted  this  first  legislation  to  deal 
with  research,  to  deal  with  education, 
home  health  care,  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional health  care  workers,  and  we 
are  going  to  follow  this  legislation 
with  legislation  dealing  with  testing 
and  dealing  with  confidentiality  and 
the  antidiscriminatory  provisions 
which  are  very  important. 

So  when  the  Senator  initially  talked 
with  us,  he  understood  that  this  was  a 
testing  issue,  and  we  reviewed  with 
him  what  we  were  doing  in  this  area. 
But  he  wanted  to  ensure  that  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  at  least  we 
were  taking  these  modest  steps,  par- 
ticulau-ly  with  the  urgency  that  is  nec- 
essary given  the  fact  that  individuals 
are  being  affected  and  impacted  by 
the  failure  of  testing  some  of  those 
who  are  convicted  of  sex  crimes,  and 
IV  users. 

So  we  have  worked  out  this  language 
which  will  be  completely  consistent 
with  where  we  were  going  to  go,  where 
our  committee  was  going  to  go  with 
the  follow-on  legislation.  He  has  made 
a  strong  case  for  the  timeliness  of  the 
legislation.  We  cannot  really  dispute 
that.  He  has  also  been  willing  to 
accept  the  CDC  guidelines  for  exam- 
ple which  also  are  related  to  this 
whole  subject  matter. 

If  you  find  individuals,  and  they  are 
infected,  they  are  put  in  a  special 
ward.  Who  is  going  to  get  notification? 
Under  what  circumstances?  And  there 
are  important  guidelines  which  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  has 
issued,  and  the  Senator  has  incorpo- 
rated those  guidelines  which  are  im- 
portant from  a  public  health  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  that  when  no  other  Senators 
want  to  address  this  issue  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  amendment. 
Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  wish  to  speak  on  the 
amendment? 


Mr.  WIDSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  comment  on  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  If  the  Senator  wanted  to 
comment  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes.  On  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  minority  not  only 
has  no  objection  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
but  joins  with  the  committee  chair- 
man in  commending  him  for  the  very 
careful  effort  that  he  has  made. 

I  think  that  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  indicated,  the  case 
here  is  a  clear  one.  There,  obviously,  is 
a  high  risk  in  the  groups  that  are  cov- 
ered in  this  amendment.  They  do  t>ose 
a  threat  and  it  Is  I  think  only  proper 
that  this  very  much  circumscribed  and 
very  carefully-contained  testing  go  for- 
ward. 

The  pains  that  have  been  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  are  clear. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  good  amendment 
and  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  a 
couple  of  additional  comments  con- 
cerning the  legislation. 

I  was  asked  whether  this  would 
cover  prostitutes  if  they  are  convicted 
of  a  sexually  related  crime.  It  would. 
It  is  specifically  mentioned  in  this  leg- 
islation, and  for  a  very  good  reason.  I 
will  give  an  example. 

There  was  a  survey  taken  on  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  prostitues  in 
Washington.  DC.  I  say  a  survey.  Some 
random  tests  were  made  to  find  out 
whether  prostitutes  in  Washington, 
DC  carried  the  HIV  virus:  50  percent 
tested  positive. 

That  is  a  staggering  statistic.  In 
some  areas,  it  his  higher.  In  other 
cities  it  may  be  lower.  But  that  is  a 
scary  statistic,  to  think  that  in  many 
cases,  a  prostitute  might  be  picked  up 
on  the  street  and  may  be  convicted, 
and  may  be  fined  $200,  and  may  be  on 
the  street  again  tomorrow,  in  many 
cases  spreading  the  disease  that  much 
further. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
testing.  We  also  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  provide  us  with  a  report  and  to 
give  us  some  deadlines  so  that  we 
could  come  up  with  significant  penal- 
ties for  persons  who  knowingly  and 
willingly  continue  their  activities 
which  would  further  spread  the  dis- 
ease, after  they  have  been  tested  posi- 
tive. 

We  would  encourage  the  States  to  do 
so,  as  well.  For  the  States,  this  is  not  a 
mandatory  program.  We  make  it  op- 
tional for  the  States;  we  encourage  the 
States  by  telling  them  that  we  would 
help  them  with  the  cost  of  testing. 

Likewise,  I  would  want  to  encourage 
the  States  to  come  up  with  similar  sig- 
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serious   penalties   for   those 
who  are  convicted  of  knowing- 

„  the  disease. 

they  have  been  tested  positive, 
go  back  on  the  street  and  contin- 
share  dirty  needles  or  continue 
homosexual  relations  or  pros- 
relations  and  further  spread 
<  lisease.  I  would  hope  those  States 
enact  statutes  that  would  be 
punitive.  We  are  talking  about  a 
disease.  We  are  talking  about  a 
that  may  well  kill  a  million 
in  the  next  12  years. 
President,   again   I   thank   my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
others  who  have  helped  us  with 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  important 
It  is  one  that  I  think  is 
important   to   have   maintained 
)e  part  of  the  bill, 
s  my  desire  to  have  a  roUcall  vote 
amendment.  I  do  not  see  Sena- 
]  :ennedy  on  the  floor,  so  I  will  not 
or  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time, 
it  is  my  intention  to  ask  for  the 
and  nays  when  Senator  Kennedy 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  115  Leg.] 
YEAS— 97 


3  ield  the  floor. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair,   in  its  capacity   as  a  Senator 
fror  I  Georgia,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  qu  Drum. 
Tl  le  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded   to 
the  roll. 
KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
Dbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

&aru 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Garn 


Biden 


Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenbcrg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  1990)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  [Mr.  Nick- 
les] is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
thefe  a  sufficient  second? 

.  J  is  a  sufficient  second. 
I  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
froin  Oklahoma.  On  this  question  the 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
■  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
Senator    from    Mississippi    [Mr. 

is  necessarily  absent, 
also  announce  that  the  Senator 
Delaware  [Mr.  BiDiaj]  is  absent 

of  Illness. 
SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes] 

;  4ecessarily  absent.      

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fo4vLER).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tois  in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
voe? 

'  he  result  was  announced— yeas  97, 
na  ^s  0,  as  follows: 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1991 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones of  the  legislation  that  we 
have  before  us,  brought  before  us  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Hatch, 
is  education.  I  think  education  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President?  I  have  been  working 
with  the  Senator;  I  have  accepted  his 
amendment.  He  has  another  amend- 
ment and  we  would  like  to  hear  his 
floor  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  important 
things  that  is  in  this  legislation  deals 
with  education.  I  personally  think  edu- 
cation is  very,  very  important. 

A  lot  of  people  still,  despite  what  has 
been  said  on  the  floor,  despite  what 
they  have  heard  or  read  in  the  paper, 
still  do  not  realize  how  terribly  serious 
this  deadly  disease  that  we  now  call 


AIDS  really  is.  The  Senator  from  Cori- 
necticut  does  realize  it,  and  I  compli- 
ment him.  He  has  made  several 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
talking  about  this  disease,  trying  to 
help,  trying  to  be  compassionate  to 
those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  the  disease. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  try  to  educate  people,  let  them 
know  the  risks  that  are  involved  and 
try  to  help  identify  those  activities 
that  are  high  risk  that  maybe  would 
increase  a  person's  chances  of  becom- 
ing infected  with  the  disease  for 
which,  right  now,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  cure. 

As  I  stated,  before,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  the  year  2000,  anywhere  from 
600,000  to  maybe  even  a  million  Amer- 
icans will  die  from  this  very  deadly  dis- 
ease. 

I  am  concerned  about  that.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  material  that  we 
try  to  educate  people  with.  I  want  to 
educate  people.  I  want  them  to  know 
what  causes  the  disease.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  information,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  has  come  from  various 
groups  that  have  received,  in  many 
cases,  very  significant  Government 
grants  to  educate  people  concerning 
this  disease. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  am  offend- 
ed by  some  of  the  material  that  has 
been  handed  out.  I  am  offended  by  the 
fact  that  our  taxpayers'  dollars  have 
been  used  to  send  out  material  that  is 
more  than  obscene.  It  is  more  than 
lewd.  It  is  some  of  the  crudest,  rough- 
est material  that  is  imaginable. 

Most  of  it  is  under  the  title  of  safe 
sex.  How  do  you  have  safe  sex.  It  goes 
into  it  very  frankly,  which  we  will  not 
go  into,  or  I  hope  we  will  not  go  into, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  both- 
ers me. 

Also,  I  looked  at  some  of  the  infor- 
mation and  I  tried  to  see:  Well,  do 
they  even  say  what  causes  the  disease? 
In  most  cases  they  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  be  send- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  a 
moment.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  others  can  support 
this  amendment.  It  basically  would 
direct  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
or  the  Secretary  to  state  what  causes 
the  disease;  how  is  the  disease  trans- 
mitted. A  lot  of  people  do  not  know. 

I  heard  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut.  talking  about  this  the 
other  day.  A  lot  of  people,  I  think, 
have  misconceptions.  But  a  lot  of 
people  really  are  not  aware  how  they 
might  catch  the  disease.  You  have  had 
some  people  who  talk  about  toilet 
seats;  you  have  some  people  talking 
about  maybe  I  could  get  it  through  a 
cut  on  the  hand  or  maybe  I  could  get 
it  by  being  in  the  same  room.  There 
are  a  lot  of  misconceptions,  a  lot  of 
fear,  a  lot  of  paranoia  about  the  dis- 
ease. Maybe  the  fear  is  justified  in 


some  cases  because  it  is  a  deadly  dis- 
ease but  we  ought  to  let  people  know 
what  causes  the  disease  and  how  they 
are  most  likely  to  become  infected. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  will  include  this  in  the 
Record.  It  says,  "Heterosexuals  told  to 
avoid  risky  partners."  It  is  dated  April 
22.  1988. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  The  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22,  1988] 

Heterosexuals  Told  to  Avoid  Risky 

Partners 

(By  Susan  Okie) 

The  best  protection  for  heterosexuals 
against  becoming  infected  with  the  virus 
that  causes  AIDS— more  effective  than  con- 
doms, blood  tests  or  limiting  the  number  of 
sexual  partners— is  to  avoid  sex  with  anyone 
in  a  high-risk  group,  according  to  a  new 
medical  report. 

The  chance  of  becoming  infected  from  a 
single  episode  of  vaginal  intercourse,  with- 
out a  condom,  is  about  one  in  5  million  if 
the  partner  does  not  belong  to  a  high-risk 
group,  but  about  one  in  500  if  the  partner 
has  tested  positive  for  infection  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV),  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  which  appears  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Previous  advice  about  avoiding  infection 
has  not  adquately  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  about  the  past  behavior  of 
one's  sexual  partners,  said  the  study's  prin- 
cipal author.  Dr.  Norman  Hearst,  an  assist- 
ant clinical  professor  of  family  medicine  and 
epidemiology  at  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Francisco. 

Hearst  said  that  before  having  inter- 
course, heterosexuals  should  get  to  know 
their  partners  well  enough  to  get  reliable  in- 
formation about  their  sexual  history.  "Most 
of  the  people  who've  gotten  AIDS  [through 
heterosexual  transmission]  so  far,  got  it 
from  a  person  who  they  knew  was  in  a  high- 
risk  group,"  he  said. 

Hearst  and  Dr.  Stephen  B.  HuUey,  also  of 
UCSF,  used  published  data  on  the  preva- 
lence of  HIV  infection  in  different  groups 
and  on  frequency  of  transmission  during 
intercourse  to  calculate  the  odds  of  becom- 
ing infected  during  a  single  sexual  encoim- 
ter.  with  and  without  a  condom,  depending 
on  the  partner's  risk  status.  They  also  calcu- 
lated the  chances  of  becoming  infected  after 
500  sexual  encounters  with  the  same  part- 
ner. 

High-risk  groups  included  homosexual  or 
bisexual  men,  intravenous  drug  abusers,  he- 
mophiliacs, female  prostitutes,  heterosex- 
uals from  Haiti  and  some  central  African 
countries  where  heterosexual  spread  of  the 
virus  (xjcurs  frequently,  and  people  who  re- 
ceived many  blood  transfusions  between 
1983  and  1985,  when  routine  testing  of  blood 
for  HIV  began.  Anyone  who  has  been  a  reg- 
ular sexual  partner  of  someone  in  a  high- 
risk  group  was  also  considered  to  be  at  high 
risk  of  infection. 

Hearst  said  that  in  order  to  estimate  the 
risks,  he  and  Hulley  had  to  make  certain  as- 
sumptions about  how  often  the  virus  is 
transmitted  sexually  and  how  much  protec- 
tion is  afforded  by  condoms.  Based  on  stud- 
ies of  heterosexual  couples  in  which  the 
man  was  infected  with  HIV,  they  estimated 
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that  the  chance  of  male-to-female  transmis- 
sion of  the  virus  is  one  in  500  during  each 
episode  of  intercourse.  They  estimated  that 
using  a  condom  reduces  the  chance  of  trans- 
mission by  a  factor  of  10. 

The  relatively  low  risk  of  infection  from  a 
single  encounter  with  an  infected  person  re- 
flects the  fact  that  HIV  is  much  less  easily 
transmitted  during  intercourse  than  many 
other  diseases,  such  as  gonorrhea.  After  500 
episodes  of  intercourse  with  an  infected 
person,  the  likelihood  of  becoming  infected 
was  estimated  at  two  in  three. 

The  estimates  show  that  the  chance  of  be- 
coming infected  is  influenced  much  more  by 
the  risk  status  of  a  partner  than  by  factors 
such  as  condom  use  or  blood-testing  for 
HIV.  With  a  high-risk  sexual  partner,  a  neg- 
ative blood  test  is  not  a  guarantee  of  safety 
because  tests  can  be  falsely  negative  or  in- 
fection may  have  occurred  too  recently  for  a 
positive  test  to  develop.  "The  best  advice  we 
can  give  our  patients  is  to  choose  their  part- 
ners carefully,"  the  article  said. 

The  article  pointed  out  that  "the  risk  of 
AIDS  from  a  low-risk  sexual  encounter."  es- 
timated at  one  in  5  million,  "is  about  the 
same  as  the  risk  of  being  killed  in  a  traffic 
accident  while  driving  10  miles  on  the  way 
to  that  encounter." 

Hearst  said  the  estimates  are  averages 
that  he  hopes  will  help  people  make  deci- 
sions about  their  behavior.  "There  are  a  lot 
of  people  out  there  who  are  more  alarmed 
than  they  need  to  be,"  he  said.  "There  are 
also  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  ought  to 
be  alarmed  and  aren't." 

As  of  Monday,  59,491  cases  of  AIDS  had 
been  reported  to  the  federal  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  with  33,280  deaths.  Of 
cases  among  adults  and  adolescents  2,396,  or 
4  percent,  occurred  through  heterosexual 
transmission. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  reasons  I  mentioned  this  is  a  lot  of 
people  seem  to  think  that  heterosex- 
uals are  a  no-risk  or  low-risk  group. 

They  are  certainly  much  lower  than 
other  high-risk  groups,  primarily  ho- 
mosexual groups,  homosexual  males. 
They  are  a  lower  risk  group  than  bi- 
sexual people.  They  are  a  lower  risk 
group  than  intravenous  drug  users,  be- 
cause those  are  very  high  percentages. 

Homosexual  and  bisexual  males  are 
62.9  percent  of  the  reported  cases.  In- 
travenous IV  drug  users  are  18.2  per- 
cent of  the  reported  cases.  Homosex- 
ual males  and  IV  drug  abusers,  7.9  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  just  looking  at  that 
group,  that  is  the  bulk,  that  is  the 
large  majority.  That  is,  almost  90  per- 
cent of  all  cases  fall  into  the  homosex- 
ual, bisexual  male,  intravenous  drug 
user  or  abuser.  That  is  the  majority. 
That  is  90-some  percent.  Heterosexual 
cases  referred  to  in  this  article  is 
almost  4  percent;  3.9  percent.  Persons 
who  had  a  transfusion  or  blood  compo- 
nents is  about  2.9  percent,  and  there  is 
3  percent  that  is  undetermined. 

But  the  strong  majority  of  that,  as 
you  can  easily  see.  are  IV  drug  users, 
homosexual  and  bisexual  males. 

I  think  people  need  to  know  that.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  spending  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars, millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  tax 
dollars,  to  educate  the  public,  to  men- 


tion on  this  educational  material  that 
we  are  paying  for  how  the  disease  is 
transmitted. 

I  think  it  just  makes  sense.  It  is  not 
offensive.  I  do  not  want  crude.  I  do  not 
want  lewd.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  any- 
thing but  just  to  put  a  few  facts  down. 
I  want  them  to  see  how  the  disease  is 
transmitted,  and  I  also  want  a  warning 
on  that.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
right  now  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
the  disease.  And  I  also  want  them  to 
know  that  the  disease  is  deadly  with 
the  purpose  being  that  hopefully  they 
would  avoid  these  type  of  activities 
which  are  high  risk. 

Hopefully  they  will  avoid  homosex- 
ual and  bisexual  activities.  Hopefully 
they  will  avoid  IV  drug  use.  Those  are 
deadly  activities.  They  are  deadly  ac- 
tivities from  which  there  is  no  cure. 

I  hope  we  will  have  a  cure.  We  are 
spending  a  lot  of  money  to  come  up 
with  a  cure,  but  it  is  not  anticipated 
we  will  have  a  cure  even  before  the 
year  2000. 1  hope  we  do.  I  hope  we  find 
a  cure  tomorrow.  But  the  facts  are  we 
do  not  have  a  cure  and  people  need  to 
know  that. 

I  will  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  in  just  a  moment.  We  have 
worked  with  the  Senators.  I  under- 
stand possibly  this  one  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. I  hope  that  it  will.  We  tried  to 
craft  the  language  in  a  maimer  that 
really  makes  sense;  a  commonsense 
amendment. 

The  amendment  says,  let  us  find  out, 
let  us  state  exactly  how  the  disease  is 
transmitted  and  also  the  results  of  the 
disease.  There  is  no  cure,  and  it  is  a 
deadly  disease.  It  is  killing  right  now 
in  the  thousands,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
will  soon  be  something  like  50,000  per 
year.  I  think  those  facts  should  be 
made  known,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
be  made  known  to  people  who  are  at 
risk  or  people  who  are  possibly  con- 
templating their  behavior.  I  hope  it 
will  be  in  cases  where  individuals  will 
alter  their  behavior  as  a  result  of  this 
disease.  Undoubtedly,  not  all  people 
will. 

So  this  amendment,  again,  just  like 
the  previous  amendment  and  just  like 
this  bill,  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  should  help.  I  carmot  help 
but  think  that  educated  people,  if  they 
were  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
some  of  their  activities,  would  alter 
their  behavior. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les] proposed  an  amendment  numbered 
1991. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

All  federally  funded  AIDS  public  Informa- 
tion and  education  programs  shall  provide 
accurate  warnings,   the  content  of  which 
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^  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 

I  nd  Human  Services,  that  homosex- 

bisexual    activities,    multiple   sex 

and  intravenous  drug  use.  are  high 

which  place  individuals  at  risk 

,...„    infected    with    the    etiologic 

AIDS  of  which  there  is  no  known 

an  individual  becomes  infected 

AIDS  virus. 

lilCKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

NICKLES.    Mr.    President,    I 

1  he  amendment  is  self-explana- 
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I  want  to  be  very  frank.  The 
Slit  is  very  frank.  We  basically 
._,  Secretary  will  come  up  with 
1  egulations,  and  I  started  to  say 
8  Imost  amused.  We  have  regula- 
)n  the  packages  of  cigarettes 
;  the  Surgeon  General  says 
be  hazardous  to  your  health, 
alternate  the  labels,  and  so  on. 
I  am  saying  in  this  case,  I  am 
.jesting  necessarily  it  may  be  a 
idea.  Maybe  we  should  do  that 
)ms.  maybe  we  should  do  it  on 
and  needles  or  something,  but 
suggesting  that. 
.^  I  am  suggesting  is  that  for 
groups  who  receive  Federal  dol- 
produce  their  own  educational 
..ol  that  they  would  provide  in 
r  laterial  what  causes  the  disease, 
i  s  the  disease  transmitted  from 
Individual  to  another  individual, 
„  they  would  also  provide  the 
of  the  disease  in  very  clear 
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Unfbrtunately,    we    have    organiza- 

and  groups  that  have  received 

„    money    supposedly    to    edu- 

I  started  to  say  their  group  or 

association  that  they  may  repre- 

but  a  lot  of  their  material  is  not 

^  people  the  risk  of  the  disease. 

not  telling  people  how  they  get 

iisease,    but    in    many    cases    it 

promotes  the  disease  and  pro- 

the  activities  which  cause  the 

And  that  bothers  this  Senator. 

in  this  Chamber  would  like 

some  of  the  material  that  has 

produced    by    some    of    these 

J.  I  have  some  of  it  available.  A 

it  I  think  you  would  find  very  of- 


same  extent  has  happened  on 

of   the   toll-free  numbers,   the 

hotline.  Again,  instead  of  telling 

on  the  AIDS  hotline  that  these 

es  can  cause  the  disease  and 

u  be  avoided  in  some  cases,  they 

actually  promoted  that  type  of 

y.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  I 

my  colleagues  will  accept  this 
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M*.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Tie   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Sen;  itor  from  North  Carolina. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1992  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1991 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1992  to  the  Nickles  amendment  No.  1991. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  read- 
ing the  amendment: 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  an  amendment  made 
by  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  education- 
al, informational,  or  risk  reduction  materi- 
als or  activities  to  promote  or  encourage,  di- 
rectly, homosexual  sexual  activity. 

(b)  Education,  information,  and  preven- 
tion activities  and  materials  paid  for  with 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  em- 
phasize— .  .^        ^  .  , 

(1)  abstinence  from  sexual  activity  outside 
a  sexually  monogamous  marriage  (including 
abstinence  from  homosexual  sexual  activi- 
ties) and 

(2)  abstinence  from  the  use  of  illegal  in- 
travenous drugs.  J  ^    ■ 

(c)  The  homosexual  activity  referred  to  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  means  any 
sexual  activity  between  two  or  more  males 
as  described  in  section  2256(2)(A)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  illegal  drugs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  mean  any  controlled 
substance  as  defined  in  section  106(6)  of  the 
ControUed  Substance  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6)). 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  finds  that  a  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  Act  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
recipient,  if  the  funds  are  paid  directly  to 
the  recipient,  or  notify  the  State  if  the  re- 
cipient receives  the  funds  from  the  State  of 
such  finding  and  that—  .  ^  _.  ^ 

(1)  no  further  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
the  recipient; 

(2)  no  further  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
the  State  with  respect  to  noncompliance  by 
the  individual  recipient; 

(3)  further  payment  shall  be  limited  to 
those  recipients  not  participating  in  such 
noncompliance:  and  „    ,.  ^ 

(4)  the  recipient  shall  repay  to  the  United 
States,  amounts  found  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(f)  All  federally  funded  AIDS  public  infor- 
mation and  education  programs  shall  pro- 
vide accurate  warnings,  the  content  of 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  that 
homosexual  and  bisexual  activities,  multiple 
sex  partners,  and  intravenous  drug  use.  are 
high  risk  activities  which  place  individuals 
at  risk  of  becoming  infected  with  the  etiolo- 
gic agent  for  AIDS  of  which  there  is  no 
known  cure  once  an  individual  becomes  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

(During  the  quorum  call,  Mr.  Lau- 
TcatBERG  occupied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  address  myself  to  the  question 
of  the  trade  bill  and  possibilities  of  a 
new  trade  bill. 

Yesterday  the  Senate,  in  a  strong  bi- 
partisan vote,  approved  the  omnibus 
trade  bill.  But  President  Reagan  has 
vowed  to  veto  this  bill  because  it  re- 
quires employers  to  give  workers  and 
their  communities  60  days  advance 
notice  of  a  plant  closing. 

Congress  has  spoken  loudly  and 
clearly  on  this  issue  but  the  President, 
unfortunately,  is  listening  to  high- 
priced  corporate  lobbyists.  If  he  will 
not  listen  to  Congress,  the  President 
owes  it  to  the  people  who  elected  him 
to  listen  to  them.  Eighty-six  percent  of 
Americans  believe  that  advance  notice 
is  fair  and  a  matter  of  simple  human 
decency.  The  American  public  sees  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  corporate  executives 
who  object  to  fair  notice  but  protect 
themselves  with  golden  parachutes 
when  they  lose  their  jobs.  Workers  do 
not  expect  to  land  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
but  60  days  notice  could  give  them  a 
chance  to  save  their  homes  and  re- 
build their  futiu-es. 

I  cannot  believe  the  President  is  will- 
ing to  accept  everything  in  this  very 
complicated  bill  except  the  one  provi- 
sion that  provides  basic  fairness  to 
working  men  and  women.  The  Presi- 
dent is  wUling  to  give  huge  tax  breaks 


to  big  oil  companies  but  not  willing  to 
give  an  even  break  to  the  men  and 
women  who  built  this  country.  The 
President  is  willing  to  help  multina- 
tional conglomerates  get  around  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  but  not 
willing  to  help  the  cities  and  towns  get 
along  when  employers  leave  town 
without  a  moment's  notice. 

President  Reagan  should  know  right 
now  he  is  kidding  himself  and  his 
fellow  Republicans  if  he  thinks  this 
Congress  is  going  to  pass  a  trade  bill 
without  fair  treatment  for  workers. 
We  are  not  about  to  let  high-priced 
corporate  lobbyists  dictate  what  is 
right  for  this  country. 

If  a  new  trade  bill  is  offered,  I  will 
offer  a  plant-closing  provision  as  an 
amendment.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  prevail. 

If  for  some  reason  it  does  not  pre- 
vail, we  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
review  every  single  provision  of  the 
trade  bill  and  discuss  a  number  of 
them  at  great  length.  In  fact.  I  am 
sure  many  Senators  would  find  ele- 
ments in  a  new  trade  bill  that  would 
require  extensive  debate. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  further  con- 
frontation on  the  plant-closing  issue. 
There  is  a  consensus  in  Congress  and 
the  country  that  advance  notice  is  fair 
and  should  be  law.  Mr.  President,  if 
you  are  serious  about  a  trade  bill,  if 
you  have  compassion  for  American 
workers,  sign  the  bill  on  your  desk.  If 
you  veto  this  bill,  you  will  not  have 
enough  time  to  win  back  the  hearts  of 
the  millions  of  American  workers  who 
counted  on  you. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will 
see  fit  to  sign  the  trade  bill  and  not 
refuse  to  do  so  in  the  expectation  that 
Congress  will  reenact  another  bill  to 
your  liking. 


OUR  NATION'S  SPACE  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  United  States  is  embarked 
on  what  I  believe  is  a  perilous  and 
foolhardy  course.  Our  Nation— to  our 
great  disadvantage— has  imilaterally 
conceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  un- 
contested ability  to  control  space, 
when  we  would  most  need  to  operate 
there:  in  crisis,  in  conflict,  or  in  war. 

The  investment  our  country  has 
made,  and  continues  to  make  in  our 
Nation's  space  systems— some  $400  bil- 
lion to  date,  by  some  estimates— is 
almost  totally  unsheltered,  because  of 
our  misguided  refusal  to  value  it 
enough  to  protect  it  with  appropriate 
military  force. 

We  use  space  for  commerce,  for  sci- 
ence, for  mapping,  for  navigation,  for 
communications,  and  for  surveillance 
of  all  kinds.  Yet,  as  a  nation,  we  so 
little  value  space,  and  the  critical  func- 
tions that  are  performed  by  space  sys- 
tems, that  we  have  accepted  that  our 
flag  will  not  fly  there  in  wartime  no 
matter  what  the  Soviets  may  do. 


We  have  voluntarily  given  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  exclusive  rights  to 
that  domain.  Rights  that  they  will 
most  certainly  exercise,  when  it  suits 
their  needs,  and  when  Soviet  control 
of  space  would  cause  the  most  grave 
harm  to  our  own  national  interests. 

The  incongruity  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  overwhelming.  We  do  not  rely 
on  Soviet  goodwill  to  preserve  the 
democratic  institutions  of  our  friends, 
or  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  our 
allies— we  have  over  450,000  well- 
equipped  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  forward  deployed,  they  check- 
mate Soviet  aggression  or  adventur- 
ism. We  have  the  finest  Navy  and 
Marine  forces  in  the  world,  and  an- 
other 50,000  sailors  and  marines 
afloat,  to  protect  our  global  maritime 
interests  and  those  of  our  allies. 

We  do  not  rely  on  Soviet  philanthro- 
py—or their  declarations  of  good  in- 
tentions—to protect  the  borders  of 
Western  Europe,  or  to  keep  the  sea- 
lanes  open  to  commerce  or  the  move- 
ment of  forces.  Nor  do  we  expect  that 
the  sovereignty  of  our  airspace  or  the 
airspace  of  our  allies  would  be  pre- 
served without  strong  air  forces. 

We  have  also  faced  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities to  counter  Soviet  intrusions 
in  Afghanistan,  Angola,  and.  while  not 
enough,  we  have  supported  the  resist- 
ance forces  in  Nicaragua  who  are 
fighting  to  restore  freedom  there. 

In  every  case— on  the  land,  at  sea, 
and  in  the  air— we  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  develop  and  deploy  effec- 
tive military  forces,  deterrent  forces 
fully  capable  of  warfighting,  postured 
and  ready  to  exact  a  tremendous  toll 
against  any  aggressor.  This  is  true  in 
every  case,  and  in  every  operational 
medium  except  one:  except  in  space. 
In  wartime,  space  will  belong  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  plain  language,  the  Soviets  have 
the  military  systems  that  will  allow 
them  the  uncontested  control,  the  un- 
contested dominance  of  space,  and  we 
presently  have  nothing— not  one 
thing— to  oppose  them  there. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  the  world's 
only  operational  antisatellite  systems. 
They  would  like  us  to  believe  that 
their  antisatellite  systems  are  "crude", 
and  that  the  threat  posed  to  our  satel- 
lites is  "one-dimensional."  But,  it  is 
now  clear  from  testimony  given  by  our 
Nation's  best  military  experts— that 
the  Soviet  antisatellite  threat  is  nei- 
ther crude,  nor  one-dimensional.  Let 
me  review  some  of  the  facts  with  you. 

The  Soviet  coorbital  satellite  inter- 
ceptor, launched  on  the  SL-11  booster, 
has  been  operational  since  1972.  Ex- 
tensive Soviet  testing  of  this  system 
against  objects  in  space  has  assured 
that  it  will  have  at  least  a  50-percent 
"probability  of  kill",  if  employed 
against  our  low  Earth-orbiting  satel- 
lites. By  1982  the  Soviets  had  enough 
confidence  in  this  system  that  they  no 
longer  needed  to  conduct  full  and  visi- 


ble Integrated  testing  of  it  against  ob- 
jects in  space.  In  August  1983  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  "restrain"  from 
further  "testing"  of  this  already 
proven  and  already  operational 
system,  if  the  United  States  exercised 
similar  restraint.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues here— and  many  mo»"e  in  the 
House— were  seduced  by  that  specious 
claim.  And,  as  a  consequence,  the  Sovi- 
ets were  handed  a  cheap  but  signifi- 
cant victory.  To  the  Soviets,  the  best 
situation  is  deterrence  of  our  will  to 
resist  them  and  their  designs.  This  vic- 
tory cost  them  nothing,  except  per- 
haps the  price  of  a  lie. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  that  the  Soviets 
continue  to  launch  the  SL-11  booster 
with  other  payloads.  The  reliability  of 
that  launch  vehicle  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  U.S.  system.  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  other  portions  of 
the  coorbital  antisatellite  system  from 
being  exercised  separately,  and  in 
ways  not  visible  to  us. 

I  have  every  confidence  that— in 
fact— that  is  just  what  the  Soviets  may 
have  done.  And,  the  coorbital  satellite 
interceptor  is  only  one  of  four  antisat- 
ellite technologies  presently  available 
to  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  also  have  an  inherent 
direct  ascent  antisatellite  capability  in 
their  "galosh"  antiballistic  missiles.  By 
"Inherent,"  I  mean  that  the  missiles 
have  the  right  combination  of  range, 
payload.  and  guidance  to  allow  them 
to  be  used  In  either  an  antiballistic 
missile  role,  or  an  antisatellite  role.  Of 
those  two  tasks— the  destruction  of 
ballistic  missile  reentry  vehicles,  or 
the  destruction  of  satellites— by  far 
the  easier  technological  task.  Is  the  de- 
struction of  satellites. 

The  capabilities  that  reside  In  these 
two  "hard  kill"  or  "kinetic  kill"  sys- 
tems—the coorbital  Interceptors  and 
the  "galosh"— are  complemented  by 
Soviet  directed  energy  and  electronic 
warfare  capabilities.  At  Sary  Shagan, 
the  Soviets  are  estimated  to  have  two 
lasers  that  are  probably  capable  of 
damaging  components  of  our  satellites 
in  orbit.  The  launch  points  for  their 
kinetic  kill  antisatellite  systems  and 
their  laser  systems  are  geographically 
spaced  to  provide  multiple  engage- 
ment opportimltles  against  our  critical 
low  Earth  orbiting  satellites  each  day. 
Soviet  ground-based  lasers  capable  of 
being  used  In  the  antisatellite  role, 
could  also  be  complemented  by  more 
ground-based  lasers,  and  even  by 
space-based  antisatellite  lasers  In  the 
1990's. 

Soviet  doctrine  for  war  on  land,  at 
sea  and  In  the  air  also  postulates  the 
need  for  a  robust  electronic  warfare, 
or  "radio-electronic  combat"  capabil- 
ity. Lately,  the  Soviets  have  openly 
discussed  electronic  warfare  against 
our  spacecraft  as  one  of  their  poten- 
tial "asynunetrlc"  responses  to  the 
strategic  defense  Initiatives.  We  would 
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Cohsider,  if  you  will,  what  the  Sovi- 
ets c  3uld  do— and  most  assuredly  will 


do— with  undisputed  control  of  space 
in  a  conflict.  By  attacking  our  militari- 
ly significant  spacecraft  with  kinetic 
kill  weapons  and  lasers,  and  by  dis- 
rupting other  space  systems  with  elec- 
tronic warfare,  they  could  quickly  de- 
grade our  ability  to  exercise  command 
and  control  over  our  forces  by  hinder- 
ing communications,  they  could  deny 
our  forces  and  our  leadership  critical 
information  of  all  kinds,  and  they 
could  force  us  into  ill-timed  or  inap- 
propriate military  operations.  They 
could,  in  short,  completely  bury  us  in 
the  "fog  of  war." 

Simultaneously,  the  Soviets  would 
use  their  own  clearly  superior  rapid 
launch  capability  to  put  even  more 
Soviet  surveillance  and  targeting 
spacecraft  into  orbit.  They  would  use 
these  in  an  attempt  to  make  our  oper- 
ations transparent,  to  find  our  convoys 
and  our  military  formations,  and  to 
methodically  attack  them  or  otherwise 
inhibit  their  effectiveness.  We,  for  our 
part,  would  have  no  way  to  challenge 
Soviet  mastery  of  space,  except  to  es- 
calate the  conflict  on  Earth.  Clearly, 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is 
intolerable,  and  must  be  changed. 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  change  it? 
The  first  need,  the  most  urgent  need  is 
for  all  of  us  to  accept  that  space  has 
become  and  will  remain— whether  we 
like  it  or  not— a  military  arena  of  great 
strategic  importance.  We  cannot  hope 
to  meet  our  national  security  objec- 
tives, in  peacetime  or  in  conflict,  with- 
out the  ability  to  use  space.  Soviet 
rhetoric  that  laments  and  eschews  the 
alleged  "militarization  of  space"  is 
nothing  less  than  pure  hogwash.  Not 
only  do  the  Soviets  have  more  military 
spacecraft  than  we  do,  they  also  have 
an  almost  exclusively  military  space 
program.  A  program  designed  to  meet 
their  doctrinal  requirement  to  achieve 
what  they  call  "mastery  of  space"  in 
the  time  of  conflict. 

If  space  is  "militarized"  by  the  pres- 
ence of  military  systems,  then  so  is  the 
land,  the  sea,  and  the  air.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  any 
longer  by  Soviet  propaganda. 

Once  we  accept  that  the  use  of  space 
is  critical  to  our  national  security,  we 
need  to  also  accept  that  the  Soviets 
will  most  certainly  contest  our  pres- 
ence there  in  conflict.  They  have  the 
ability  to  do  that  today,  if  they  so 
desire.  Thus,  our  space  systems  need 
to  have  the  ability  to  endure  there, 
even  in  the  face  of  Soviet  opposition. 

We  need  to  have  more  spacecraft  on 
orbit,  and  those  need  to  be  more  sur- 
vivable.  However,  there  are  physical 
limits  to  the  amount  of  survivability 
that  can  or  should  be  built  into  our 
satellites.  We  can  make  satellites  more 
survivable,  but  we  cannot  make  them 
"immortal."  No  military  system  can  be 
made  immortal,  and  we  should  not 
demand  of  satellites  a  level  of  inherent 
survivability  we  do  not  demand  from 
ships,  or  tanks,  or  aircraft. 


Thus,  and  finally,  the  best  way  to 
protect  our  spacecraft  and  make  them 
survivable,  is  to  have  a  credible  deter- 
rent Asat  capability  of  our  own  with 
the  ability  to  hold  at  risk  the  military 
spacecraft  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  do 
that  we  have  a  clear,  compelling  and— 
I  believe— urgent  need  for  a  U.S.  satel- 
lite negation  capability.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  hold  threatening  Soviet  mili- 
tary spacecraft  at  risk  in  all  the  orbits 
where  they  operate.  We  also  need  a 
range  of  engagement  systems  or  tech- 
nologies, that  would  enable  us  to  dis- 
rupt critical  Soviet  satellite  functions 
at  the  lower  level  of  the  spectrum  of 
conflict,  and  promptly  destroy  a  large 
number  of  Soviet  satellites  at  the 
higher  levels  of  conflict. 

A  United  States  satellite  negation 
capability  would  deter  Soviet  attacks 
on  our  spacecraft,  by  giving  us  the  sig- 
nificant ability  to  retaliate  by  attack- 
ing Soviet  spacecraft.  Should  deter- 
rence fail,  a  credible  operational 
United  States  antisatellite  capability 
would  help  defend  our  own  spacecraft 
and  forces,  by  threatening  or  destroy- 
ing Soviet  war-supporting  spacecraft. 

While  Soviet  space  reconstitution  ca- 
pabilities make  it  most  unlikely  that 
we  could  ever  exercise  absolute  control 
of  space,  we  must  nonetheless  at  least 
strive  to  be  able  to  dispute  Soviet  con- 
trol, as  the  alternative  to  the  indispu- 
table wartime  inferiority  in  space  that 
we  presently  would  have. 

I  should  also  stress  what  should  be 
obvious:  That  we  cannot  have  a  credi- 
ble antisatellite  capability  of  any  kind, 
unless  candidate  U.S.  antisatellite  sys- 
tems are  subjected  to  realistic  and 
comprehensive  testing.  We  have  so 
frustrated  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  short-sighted  legislation  imped- 
ing antisatellite  testing,  that  we  have 
effectively  prohibited  them  from  ac- 
quiring a  much-needed  and  long-over- 
due deterrent  and  warf  ighting  capabil- 
ity- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
demanding  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  set  about  immediately  with 
acquisition  of  an  effective  and  credible 
satellite  negation  capability,  and  one 
that  can  be  made  operational  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  As  an  initial  ob- 
jective we  should  acquire  the  capabil- 
ity to  hold  at  risk  all  those  low  Earth 
orbiting  Soviet  spacecraft  specifically 
designed  to  locate  and  target  our  mili- 
tary forces. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  exercise  their  considerable 
influence  to  ensure  that  acquisition  of 
this  validated  military  requirement  is 
supported  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
We  simply  must  develop  and  test  ca- 
pabilities—whether ground-,  air-,  or 
space-based— that  will  provide  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  a  Soviet  monopoly. 
We  need  a  credible,  operational.  U.S. 
antisatellite  system. 


Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  and 
Mr.  Leahy  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  appear  later  in 
today's  Record  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


EXTENSION      OF      APPLICATION 

TIME      UNDER      LEGALIZATION 

PROGRAM         FOR         CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
a  motion  submitted  yesterday  to 
invoke  cloture.  That  will  not  ripen 
until  tomorrow. 

If  we  can  complete  our  action  on  the 
AIDS  bill  today  and  the  veterans  ap- 
propriations supplemental  and  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  veterans' 
compensation  bill,  the  Senate  will  not 
be  in  tomorrow.  I  would  have  to  ask. 
however,  that  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  occur  today,  else  I 
will  have  to  bring  the  Senate  in  tomor- 
row. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent—after discussing  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader— 
that  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  today;  that 
there  be  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Simpson;  that  the  automatic  quorum 
call  be  waived  at  the  conclusion  there- 
of; and  that  a  vote  occur  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  30  minutes  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4222. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— the  majority  leader  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  request.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side  by  all  the  princi- 
pals on  this  side.  That  would  permit  us 
to  keep  moving.  We  need  to  keep 
moving  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  need  to  get  moving. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  that  the  30  min- 
utes begin  running  now. 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  cloture  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4222,  an  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion period  under  the  legalization  program. 

Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Paul 
Simon,  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini,  Bill  Bradley,  Tom  Daschle,  Patrick 
Leahy.  Wyche  Fowler,  Barbara  A.  Mikulski. 
Howard  Metzenbaum.  John  Melcher,  Max 
Baucus,  Brock  Adams,  Terry  Sanford, 
Daniel  Inouye,  and  John  P.  Kerry. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  there  is  a  half -hour.  15 
minutes  for  Senator  Simpson  and  15 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  may  have  the 
attention  of  Senators— we  know  that 
many  are  back  in  their  offices  now, 
after  the  past  quorum  call— we  can 
make  the  case  for  invoking  cloture, 
and  I  make  it  now. 

We  will  reach  1,300,000  applications 
in  to  the  Immigration  Service  by  May 
4,  but  independent  experts  say  as 
many  as  500,000  eligible  persons  will 
not  have  applied  by  that  deadline. 

The  Immigration  Service  has  done  a 
good  job.  But  even  their  own  survey 
shows  that  there  are  still  significant 
fears  and  misinformation  among  un- 
documented aliens. 

There  have  been  15  major  changes 
in  the  rules  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gram, affecting  potentially  thousands 
of  persons.  There  has  not  been  time  to 
communicate  these  changes  as  many 
of  these  have  been  made  only  in 
recent  weeks. 

To  extend  the  regular  amnesty 
through  November  simply  brings  it 
into  line  with  the  longer  amnesty  of 
the  special  agricultural  workers.  That 
is  an  important  point. 

A  lot  will  be  said  on  the  floor  about 
how  we  are  creating  a  new  eligibility 
group  or  a  new  time  period.  We  put  an 
18-month  application  period  in  for  ag- 
ricultural workers  in  the  1986  act.  and 
a  shorter  period  for  others,  but  in  the 
pending  House  bill  all  of  them  would 
be  treated  equally. 

This  bill  just  extends  the  application 
period.  It  makes  no  changes  in  the  cri- 
teria established  in  1986.  It  should  not 
require  any  additional  appropriations 
because  the  INS  in  this  program  is 
self-funded. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  before 
the  Senate  today  is  really  an  extreme- 
ly modest  one— and  that  is  to  move  on 
a  bill  that  has  passed  the  House  to 
extend  by  a  mere  6  months  the  period 
by  which  undocumented  aliens  can 
apply  for  amnesty. 

We  are  not  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

We  are  not  enacting  a  new.  second 
amnesty. 
We  are  not  changing  the  cutoff  date. 
We  are  merely  extending  the  appli- 
cation period— and  even  that  is  only  to 
make  it  coincide  with  the  separate  am- 
nesty program  for  agricultural  work- 
ers. We  are  just  making  them  concur- 
rent. Why  treat  agricultural  workers 
differently  from  other  workers?  It  is  a 
regrettable  quirk  that  got  into  the  law 
in  the  first  place. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  intense 


opposition    that    some    Senators    are 
bringing  to  this  issue. 

We  know  who  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  of  the  May  4  deadline 
are. 

They  are  the  people  who  are  the 
most  fearful  of  government  and  the 
INS.  They  are  some  of  the  poorest  and 
the  least  educated  fellow  human 
beings  in  our  midst.  They  live  in  the 
worst  conditions.  They  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  victims  of  discrimination 
and  crime.  They  exist  in  the  deepest 
shadows  of  our  society.  They  speak 
the  least  English,  they  read  the  fewest 
newspapers,  they  see  the  least  televi- 
sion. They  know  the  least  about  our 
legal  system  except  that  they  have 
been  outside  it  for  years. 

Of  all  people  in  America,  they  are 
the  least  likely  to  know  their  rights. 
But  they  do  have  rights,  because  in 
1986  the  U.S.  Congress  gave  them  the 
right  to  amnesty.  And  now,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  those  rights  are 
about  to  slip  away,  because  an  unsee- 
ing and  uncaring  Congress  may  refuse 
to  act. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  actual- 
ly seem  eager  to  nullify  those  rights 
by  insisting  on  the  May  4  deadline.  In 
a  situation  like  this,  opponents  of  ex- 
tending the  deadline  clearly  have  the 
upper  hand— because  when  time  Is 
short,  the  advantage  usually  goes  to 
those  bent  on  preventing  Congress 
from  acting. 

But  I  regret— except  for  the  notable 
exception  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming—some other  Senators  who 
oppose  us  now  are  the  same  Senators 
who  opposed  amnesty  from  the  start. 
They  filibustered  against  it  in  1986. 
and  they  are  threatening  to  filibuster 
against  it  now.  I  voted  in  1986  against 
their  filibuster  then,  and  we  should  | 
reject  it  now. 

Congress  enacted  the  Amnesty  Pro- 
gram in  good  faith,  and  we  should  not 
implement  it  in  bad  faith.  The  simple 
truth  is.  the  May  4  deadline  has 
turned  out  to  be  too  short  and  too 
harsh.  To  refuse  to  extend  it  is  cruel 
and  vindictive. 

Justice  in  America  is  often  said  to  be 
blind.  But  it  is  not  blind  today.  We 
know  what  we  are  doing.  We  know 
that  the  hopes  and  perhaps  the  very 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 
women  and  children  in  communities 
across  America  are  at  stake. 

They    may    not   be   American   citi- 
zens—yet. But  they  are  here  in  the 
land  of  America,  and  they  have  rights 
under  the  immigration  law  of  America. 
A  simple  extension  is  simple  justice. 
There  is  no  justification  for  cutting 
off  the  program  on  May  4.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  House-passed  bill, 
and  grant  a  6-month  extension  of  the 
deadline. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 
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Senator  from  California. 
CRANSTON.   Mr.   President,   I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
so  we  can  bring  to  a  vote  an 

measure   that  will   extend 

a  )plication  period  for  the  legaliza- 
jrogram  by  6  months.  While  I 
ly  believe  that  a  full  year's  ex- 
is  warranted  because  of  the 
^..„  which  have  arisen  in  conhec- 
ivith   the   Immigration  Service's 
mentation    of    the    program,    I 
support  this  6-month  extension 
compromise  measure  which  has 
accepted  by  our  colleagues  in  the 
of  Representatives. 
President,  I  have  closely  moni- 
the  progress  of  the  legalization 
1  in  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
I  have  pointed  out  before,  it  is 
i  that   half  of  the  undocu- 
V.    population    in    the    country 
in  California  and,  as  a  result,  we 
the  most  to  lose  if  the  legaliza- 
1  trogram  does  not  succeed  in  legal- 
all   of   those   who   are   eligible. 
^-.  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
c<innection  with  the  implementa- 
)f  the  legalization  program  which 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  I 
that  terminating  the  program 
,j  4  will  unfairly  deny  the  bene- 
legalization  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
of  eligible  undocumented  indi- 
currently  residing  in  our  coun- 
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is  ample  justification  for  this 

.„..  extension  of  the  legalization 

cation    period.    First    of    all,    it 

1  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a 

of  confusion  encircling  this  pro- 

since  its  inception.  The  regula- 

defining  who  is  eligible  for  legal- 

where  finalized  days  before  the 

period  opened;  those  same 

have  since  been  changed 

result  of  congressional  action  and 

challenges— in   fact,   Mr.    Presi- 

a  decision  handed  down  by   a 

district  judge  in  the  Eastern 

.  of  California  on  April  22,  just 

ago,  makes  a  whole  new  group 

undocumented  individuals  eligible 

egalization;  and  INS'  public  educa- 

campaign  got  off  to  a  slow  start 

has  been  ineffective  in  convincing 

undocumented  in  certain  commu- 

;— such  as  the  Asian  Pacific  com- 

in  Los  Angeles— to  come  for- 

and  apply  for  legalization. 

addition  to  these  glaring  prob- 

which     have     hampered     the 

of  the  legalization  program, 

left  some  people  unaware  of  the 
until  5  days  ago,  those  orga- 
which    assist    the    undocu- 

in  applying  for  legalization,  as 

as  State   and  local   government 

report  that  many   undocu- 

have    not    come    forward    to 

because  they  have  not  been  able 

produce  the  required  documenta- 

they  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  ap- 

:  for  legalization,  or  they  fear 

INS   may   deport   their   family 
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members  who  do  not  qualify  for  legal- 
ization. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  are 
currently  long  lines  of  applicants  seek- 
ing to  file  their  legalization  applica- 
tions before  the  May  4  deadline,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  total 
number  of  applicants  to  date  falls  far 
short  of  our  original  expectations. 
When  the  application  period  opened  1 
year  ago,  INS  estimated  that  as  many 
as  3.9  million  might  qualify  for  legal- 
ization. However,  as  of  April  8,  1988, 
only  1,166,696  have  applied,  and  even 
with  a  last  minute  surge  of  applica- 
tions we  will  not  legalize  the  number 
of  people  who  we  intended  to  benefit 
from  this  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  these  statis- 
tics only  about  one-quarter  will  have 
thus  far  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  program.  ^.  ,,  ^ 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  this  outcome.  I  am  concerned 
that  if  we  allow  the  program  to  termi- 
nate in  1  week's  time,  we  will  continue 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  the  existence  of  an  exploitable 
subclass  in  our  society.  It  is  simply  fal- 
lacious to  assume  that  the  undocu- 
mented who  have  not  come  forward  to 
apply  for  legalization  will  voluntarily 
depart  from  this  country.  The  more 
likely  scenario  is  that  they  will  be 
driven  further  underground. 

The  wiser  course  of  action  for  us  to 
take  today  is  to  adopt  this  measure 
that  will  extend  the  application 
period.  As  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's report  on  this  bill  explains,  we 
have  little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by 
extending  the  application  period. 

Estimates  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  extending  the  application 
period  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
additional  revenue  which  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  application  fees  which 
will  be  collected  during  this  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  benefit  to  our  country 
is  obvious  if  greater  numbers  of  undoc- 
umented persons  are  allowed  to  legal- 
ize their  status  and  participate  openly 
in  our  society. 

Most  of  all,  individual  human  beings 
will  have  been  treated  in  a  thoughtful, 
considerate,  humane,  compassionate 
way  if  we  provide  this  opportunity. 
They  will  have  been  treated  in  the 
exact  opposite  way  if  we  fail  to  do  so. 
Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
extending  the  application  period  for 
the  Legalization  Program  will  benefit 
us  all,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  and  first  of  all  to 
vote  for  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
Senator  form  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  can  I 
ask  the  distinguished  assistant  minori- 
ty leader  to  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  certainly  appropriate. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  asking  our  colleague 


from  Massachusetts  and  our  colleague 
from  California  if  they  are  willing  to 
say  here  this  afternoon  that  they  wUl 
never  vote  for  another  extension  other 
than  this  one,  and  that  they  will 
oppose  any  attempts  to  extend  amnes- 
ty in  the  future? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  is  af- 
firmative. 

Will  the  Senator  support  this  exten- 
sion now,  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  No,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
good  faith  of  Members  here. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  simply  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  a  question.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  answer. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  given  it 
before.  It  should  not  be  any  surprise, 
despite  the  fact  the  Senator  said  those 
who  want  the  extension  are  just  stick- 
ing their  nose  under  the  tent  in  order 
to  have  more  and  more.  The  fact  is  we 
are  not. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time,  Mr.  President,  since  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  plenty  of  time? 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  tells  us 
the  people  who  are  against  the  exten- 
sion are  the  people  who  are  against 
the  bill,  and  I  wonder  if  my  colleague 
has  forgotten  that  he  voted  both 
against  the  bill  and  against  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  hear  the  explanation  for  that 
particular  matter? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
it  on  the  Senator's  time,  not  on  my 


own. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  we  have  adequate  amount  of 
time.  I  hope  we  will  not  do  that.  I  do 
not  want  to  relinquish  time.  If  he 
wants  to  have  additional  time,  we  will 
request  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  protect  the  time  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  we  have  before  us  is  about  as 
simple  as  an  issue  can  be.  When  we 
adopted  the  immigration  bill,  those 
who  supported  it  said  this  is  going  to 
be  a  once-and-for-all  proposition.  We 
are  going  to  do  something  very  ex- 
traordinary that  no  developed  nation 
on  Earth  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge, 
done  before:  to  grant  amnesty  to 
people  who  are  in  the  country  illegally 
when  there  are  14  million  people  wait- 
ing in  line  to  come  to  the  country  le- 
gally. We  are  going  to  set  out  a  period 
in  which  people  can  come  and  when 
that  period  is  over  that  will  be  the 
end. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  passed  the 

immigration  law  initially  there  was  a 

sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  people 

coming  into  the  country  illegally. 

But  in  the  last  6  months  there  has 

been   an   explosion   in   terms   of   the 

number  of  people  entering  the  country 


illegally.  I  read  from  an  article  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  The  headline  is 
"Rise  in  Illegal  Immigration."  It  says: 
San  Antonio.  A  resurgence  of  illegal  immi- 
gration across  the  Rio  Grande  is  being 
fueled  by  uncertainty  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  about  the  new  immigration  law's  ef- 
fectiveness. 

In  my  State,  by  our  best  measures, 
the  level  of  illegal  immigration  has 
risen  by  60  percent  in  the  last  month. 
And  when  people  are  asked  why  they 
are  coming,  they  say  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  law  is  going  to  be  enforced. 
They  do  not  believe  employer  sanc- 
tions are  going  to  be  enforced.  They 
believe  amnesty  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

Might  I  say.  in  quoting  the  border 
patrol: 

We  are  already  seeing  a  lot  of  false  docu- 
ments newly  made  just  in  time  to  show  em- 
ployer proof  of  citizenship. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  wrote  a  law. 
We  made  a  commitment.  There  is 
great  doubt  about  whether  the  law  is 
going  to  be  enforced  and,  as  a  result, 
we  have  an  explosion  in  terms  of 
people  coming  into  the  country  illegal- 
ly, which  is  what  this  law  was  sup- 
posed to  stop.  That  is  what  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  claimed. 

I  say  that  if  we  change  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  before  it  ever  goes 
into  effect  we  are  fueling  the  fire  that 
is  already  sending  millions  of  people 
across  our  borders  illegally. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  a  point  that 
we  have  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  not  exclude  anybody.  We  have  ad- 
vertised, letting  people  know  that  am- 
nesty is  available.  We  are  going  to 
keep  offices  open  until  midnight  on 
the  4th  of  May.  People  do  not  have  to 
have  documentation  by  the  4th  of 
May.  They  simply  have  to  sign  up  and 
pay  the  fee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  point  out  that  the  Senator's 
5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  like  one  addi- 
tional minute,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
be  in  line  by  midnight  on  the  fourth 
and  they  will  be  included.  They  then 
have  2  months  to  file  their  papers. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  be  fairer 
than  that.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
change  the  provisions  of  the  law 
before  the  law  ever  goes  into  effect. 

Finally,  let  me  give  you  a  reason 
why  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  should  be  opposing  clo- 
ture motion.  If  we  impose  cloture,  if 
this  is  adopted  in  the  Senate,  we  al- 
ready know  the  President  is  going  to 
veto  it.  We  know  201  people  in  the 
House  voted  against  it  and  we  know 
that  veto  will  be  sustained  and  there 
will  be  people  who  will  not  be  in  line 


on  May  4th  thinking  it  is  going  to  be 
extended  and  they  will  lose  their  op- 
portunity to  get  the  best  gift  the  world 
has,  which  is  living  in  America  legally. 
Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  in  opposition  to  this  motion  to 
proceed.  I  think  the  extension  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  desirable. 

I  have  been  in  it  a  long  time.  I  re- 
member the  work  on  the  select  com- 
mission. My  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  were  on  the  select  commis- 
sion. I  remember  when  the  issue  of 
amnesty  came  up.  The  minute  it  came 
up,  we  had  to  set  that  date  back  to  dis- 
cuss it  because  we  knew  that  there 
would  be  a  surge  at  our  borders  with  a 
date  originally  of  1980  and  then  we  did 
it  when  we  finally  got  the  bill  passed 
in  1982.  And  here  is  the  date  and  we 
said  you  have  a  year  to  come  forward. 
There  has  never  been  a  more  gener- 
ous amnesty  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  I  think  perhaps  there  was  a 
longer  period  maybe  in  Argentina. 

Anyway,  when  we  blow  aside  all  the 
smoke,  what  we  have  is  an  extemely 
successful  Legalization  Program.  I 
think  that  is  what  people  are  forget- 
ting. The  INS  has  done  a  superb  job. 
The  essence  of  the  bill  is  in  the  subse- 
quent legislating.  Nobody  is  coming 
out  with  a  whole  basket  full  of  amend- 
ments with  regard  to  this  bill.  It  is 
working.  The  INS  has  done  a  beautiful 
job.  Even  some  of  the  organizations 
that  fought  the  bill  tooth  and  nail 
have  said  that  that  has  occurred.  And 
we  still  have  6  days  to  go  in  the  appli- 
cation period. 

It  is  going  to  be  obvious  that  we  are 
going  to  exceed  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figures.  That  is  our  own 
group.  That  is  not  some  outside  group. 
That  is  CBO.  They  said  the  numbers 
would  be  1.4  million  applications  for 
amnesty;  250,000  for  soil  workers.  We 
are  going  to  hit  those  figures.  We  are 
already  at  1.3  million  for  amnesty  and 
450,000  for  agriculture.  Every  day  sets 
new  records.  Twenty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  applied 
yesterday.  That  is  the  way  it  works  in 
real  life. 

In  every  amnesty  in  the  world,  10 
percent  of  those  who  came  in  came  in 
within  the  last  few  days.  That  is  the 
way  we  do  it  with  our  taxes.  That  is 
the  way  we  do  it  at  the  courthouse 
with  our  license  plates. 

The  INS  went  far  beyond  congres- 
sional requirements  in  publicizing  this 
program.  They  went  far  beyond  the 
requirements  in  publishing  the  regula- 
tions. They  put  out  draft  regulations 
and  said  to  the  American  people, 
"Here,  look  at  it  before  we  even  go  to 
final."  It  is  without  dispute  that  very 
few  in  this  country  are  unaware  of 
this  program. 


The  reason  they  may  not  come  for- 
ward does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  money.  We  are  charging  them 
the  same  price  we  charge  to  legal  im- 
migrants. The  reason  is  not  because  of 
separation  of  families.  We  have  only 
deported  25,000  people  from  the 
United  States  in  the  past  year  and  a 
handful  under  anything  that  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  this.  We  do 
not  deport  people. 

These  are  the  realities  of  this  situa- 
tion. People  know  what  is  going  on. 
They  have  known  for  18  months  what 
is  going  on  and  they  knew  for  8  years 
what  was  going  on. 

This  is  a  very  improper  thing  In  my 
mind  to  grant  an  extension  of  amnesty 
which  was  the  one  part  of  the  bill 
which  was  not  supported  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  American  public.  I  supported 
it  fully  and  nearly  lost  out  on  the  bill 
originally  when  I  did  it.  We  had  to 
have  this  because  we  had  a  tacit  invi- 
tation In  our  law  that  you  could  be 
here  and  work,  and  it  was  legal  to  hire 
an  illegal  but  illegal  for  the  illegal  to 
work.  What  a  crazy  nation  to  be  one 
under  the  course  of  law. 

So  we  felt  it  was  fair  tt  give  the 
notice.  We  have  given  the  notice. 
There  is  not  a  question  out  in  the  land 
people  have  not  known  exactly  what 
we  were  doing  here. 

We  provided  the  particularly  long 
application  period,  longer  than  nearly 
all  of  the  application  periods  of  any 
other  coimtry.  Canada  has  60  days, 
with  no  extensions.  As  I  say,  the  un- 
docimiented  people  waited  for  an  ex- 
pected extension.  It  did  not  come.  As  I 
say,  10  percent  of  all  applications  were 
received  in  the  final  days. 

I  guess  the  thing  that  puzzles  me 
and  intrigues  me  in  the  debate  is  that 
those  who  express  the  need  for  this 
extension  and  say  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  out  there 
are  the  very  people  who  told  us  that 
there  maybe  were  no  more  than  a  mil- 
lion illegal  aliens  in  the  whole  United 
States  when  we  were  trying  to  put  to- 
gether the  bill.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Hypocrisy  in  the  first 
order. 

We  provided  an  amnesty  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  inform  the  Senator  that 
his  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  asked  the  people 
to  trust  us  and  the  trust  was  "Here  it 
is.  It  is  1  year."  The  1  year  started  6 
months  after  the  bill  was  signed.  "It  is 
a  one-time  shot  and  here  it  is;  one 
time  only. "  That  is  what  we  expressed 
and  that  is  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  know.  And  in  my  deal- 
ings with  immigration  reform  over  the 
years,  I  think  that  nothing  passes 
through  the  communications  system 
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'resident,  I  have  listened  to  my 
from  Wyoming.  He  says  that 
must    be    finality.    Obviously 
must.  He  says  that  the  game 
1  lave  nine  innings  and  then  it  is 
'  ^e\\.  that  analogy  is  fine  as  far 
_-j,  but  this  game  started  late. 
blunt,  the  effort  that  has  been 
)y  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
Service,  however  well  intended, 
been  sufficient.   It   has  not 
those  people  to  whom  the 

of   this   legislation   apply. 

are,  as  has  been  described  in 
cases,  people  who  are  eligible 
;  people  who  do  have  dif ficul- 
.  the  language. 

me  particularly  liked  this  com- 

.  legislation  but  what  we  did  as 

of  it  was  to  say  that  there  are 

people  present  in  this  country, 

entitled    to    become    citizens, 

if   they    had   entered   illegally; 

are  certain  people  to  whom  we 

to  extend  the  privilege  of 

if   they   go   through   the 

procedures. 

President,  we  simply  have  not 

the  job  that  we  said  we  were 

to  do  under  this  legislation.  So 

and  short  of  it  is  that  in  order 

^   faith  with  the  people,   the 

who  worked  for  this  legislation 

even  those  who  opposed  it,  we 

I  think  in  all  fairness,  give  the 

.  that  is  being  sought  by  the 

from  Massachusetts.  I  thank 


Icng 
k(ep 


KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
I  have  3Vi!  minutes. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

is  correct 

KENNEDY.    I    yield    myself    3 

.  First  of  all,  in  response  to  the 

from  Texas  about  my  vote  on 

act.  I  opposed  that  legislation 

of  two  central  concerns.  One 

.,  agricultural  program.  I  did  not 

to  see  another  Bracero  problem. 

here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  when  we 

finally  got  rid  of  it,  but  in  the  1986  act 


t  tie 


we  made  very  significant  adjustments 
for  agriculture,  which  I  feared  could 
open  up  that  whole  problem  again. 

Second,  I  opposed  it  because  of  prob- 
lems of  discrimination.  Any  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  that  there 
has  been  the  ability  to  discriminate 
against  individuals  under  our  immigra- 
tion laws,  that  has  happened.  I  contin- 
ue to  be  concerned  about  this. 

But,  quite  frankly,  I  thought  in  1986 
that  perhaps  I  did  not  have  all  the  in- 
formation or  all  knowledge  on  it,  so  at 
that  time  I  supported  Senator  Simp- 
son in  obtaining  cloture  to  assure  that 
the  Senate  was  going  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press itself. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator 
from  Texas  got  his  cockamamy  figures 
about  the  increases  in  the  Mexico 
border  sectors.  I  have  INS  figures.  In 
1986  160,000  border  apprehensions  per 
month:  in  1987,  110,000;  in  1988, 
100,000  per  month. 

The  INS  Commissioner  testified 
before  our  committee  this  month  that 
there  is  a  25-percent  reduction  at  the 
border.  So  I  do  not  know  where  he  is 
getting  his  figures. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  docu- 
ments from  the  Justice  Group,  that 
provided  a  survey  of  potentially  eligi- 
ble undocumented  aliens  for  the  INS. 
What  are  the  principal  reasons  that 
people  are  not  applying?  Forty-nine 
percent  believe  themselves  not  to  be 
eligible  for  the  program.  They  do  not 
even  know  they  are  eligible  for  their 
program.  Twenty-five  percent  say 
•fear  of  INS  knowing  that  they  are  in 
the  United  States"  is  why  they 
haven't  applied.  Thirty-nine  percent 
say  they  "do  not  know  how  to  apply." 
So  this  is  the  most  complicated  pro- 
gram that  any  nation  has  had. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk 
about  all  this  series  of  fluctuating  ap- 
plication dates,  we  should  know  that 
there  are  actually  four  amnesty  pro- 
grams in  the  1986  legislation.  There  is 
a  12-month  registration  period  for  reg- 
ular amnesty;  an  18-month  period  for 
amnesty  for  agricultural  amnesty;  a 
24-month  period  for  Cuban  Haitian 
adjustment;  and  a  registration  pro- 
gram for  residents  here  since  1972 
that  is  unlimited.  That  is  unlimited. 
So  there  are  four  different  program 
deadlines. 

So  those  of  us  who  want  cloture 
today  want  to  say:  OK,  we  are  not 
trying  to  get  the  12-month  application 
period  extended  to  24  months,  which 
is  what  the  Cuban-Haitian  adjustment 
is,  or  the  unlimited  registration  pro- 
gram. All  we  say  is  the  agricultural 
workers  get  18  months:  let  us  have  the 
same  number.  The  INS  legalization  of- 
fices are  going  to  have  to  serve  those 
workers  until  November.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  have  staff  there. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
this  through  November  for  agricultur- 
al workers.  Why  not  extend  it  for  the 
others? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
use  30  seconds  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  concept  of  the  amnesty  is  that  ap- 
proximately 6  million  aliens  are  here 
illegally  serving  as  an  underclass. 
Their  children  are  growing  up  as  un- 
derclass, and  seeing  the  strain  of  the 
whip  of  persecution.  This  amesty  pro- 
gram was  worked  out  as  part  of  a 
package  with  the  employers'  sanc- 
tions. Why  not  say  at  least  for  those 
people  who  have  been  in  the  country, 
paid  their  taxes— at  least  for  their 
children— that  we  are  able  to  give 
them  this  kind  of  an  extension  of 
time? 

We  give  it  for  those  that  want  to 
extend  time  for  payment  of  their 
taxes.  Why  not  give  it  to  some  people 
who  have  found  a  new  promise  in  this 
hopeful  land? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
came  into  this  country  legally  from 
Mexico  and  you  applied  to  have  your 
wife  come  here,  she  waits  up  to  10 
years  to  get  a  number  to  be  able  to 
come  to  America.  We  ought  to  be  here, 
today,  debating  how  we  can  deal  with 
that  problem.  But  instead  we  are  here 
debating,  today,  about  changing  a  law 
before  it  ever  goes  into  effect.  We  gave 
12  months  for  people  to  sign  up  to  get 
the  best  gift  that  we  can  give  in  this 
world  which  is  the  right  to  live  in 
America  legally.  And  I  urge  everybody 
who  is  out  there,  who  qualifies,  to  sign 
up  before  midnight  on  May  4. 

But  what  is  clearly  happening,  and 
what  is  happening  because  of  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  here,  is  that  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  and 
many  in  this  country,  doubt  we  are 
going  to  enforce  the  law.  Recently,  we 
have  had  a  massive  increase  in  illegal 
immigration.  If  we  simply  extend  am- 
nesty, we  are  going  to  have  more  and 
more  and  more  people  come  in  illegal- 
ly. We  passed  a  law  to  stop  it.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  and  just  share  this.  As  the 
debate  goes  on.  I  carmot  help  but 
come  back  to  a  rather  extraordinary 
fact.  Without  this  bill  there  would 
have  never  been  any  amnesty;  none. 
That  is  what  I  scrapped  for.  And  very 
few  people  speaking  voted  for  the  bill. 
It  is  just  curious  how  that  happens. 
And  there  were  reasons  for  that.  I  un- 
derstand that. 


Senator  Kennedy  was  extraordinari- 
ly helpful.  Senator  Cranston  finally 
voted  for  the  last  conference  report. 
Senator  Wilson  finally  voted  for  the 
last  conference  report  in  one  of  the 
main,  central  portions  of  the  debate. 
But  that  is  a  reality.  And  without  this 
bill  there  never  would  have  been  any 
amnesty  at  all. 

So  I  am  saying  to  people,  this  is  it.  I 
hope  this  is  it.  We  need  to  send  this 
signal  one  way  or  another  this  night 
and  say  this  is  it.  But  all  you  have  to 
do  is  fill  out  the  application  and  pick 
up  the  ticket.  You  can  do  that  be- 
tween now  and  midnight  of  May  4 
when  you  pick  up  that  ticket  you  will 
be  processed.  It  may  take  2  months,  it 
may  take  3,  it  may  take  4,  but  it  will 
be  processed  and  that  is  the  signal 
that  needs  to  go  out  of  this  Chamber 
tonight. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  legislation  de- 
signed to  extend  the  amnesty  period 
for  illegal  aliens. 

On  November  6.  1986,  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  was 
signed  into  law.  This  landmark  legisla- 
tion took  some  5  years  to  bring  to  en- 
actment. There  is  no  argument  that 
our  Nation  needed  to  address  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  illegal  aliens. 
The  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  addressed  the  problem  on  two 
fronts: 

First,  the  act  set  out  a  procedure  by 
which  illegal  aliens  are  able  to  estab- 
lish continuous  residency  in  the 
United  States  since  January  1,  1982, 
could  become  lawful  residents  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  act  imposed  upon  em- 
ployees the  obligation  to  verify  their 
employee's  legal  status  and  penalties 
for  employers  who  hire  undocumented 
aliens. 

The  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  was  the  product  of  long  and 
hard  work  by  my  colleagues,  led  by 
Senator  Simpson.  A  careful  and  deli- 
cate balance  was  set  out  in  the  act. 

The  law  provided  a  1-year  amnesty 
period  for  illegal  aliens,  beginning  6 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
The  amnesty  period  began  on  May  4, 
1987.  and  will  expire,  in  accordance 
with  the  act.  on  May  4,  1988.  The  am- 
nesty program,  like  the  legislation  in 
its  entirety,  was  given  thorough  con- 
sideration by  this  body,  through  the 
hearing  process.  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee, and  Judiciary  Committee 
markups  and  through  debate  on  this 
floor.  In  our  best  judgment,  the  1-year 
period  appropriately  met  our  goals. 
This  last  minute  effort  to  extend  the 
amnesty  period,  in  the  face  of  our  5 
year  efforts  to  address  the  problem 
through  comprehensive  legislation, 
should  be  defeated. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  ad- 
dress the  specific  arguments  put  forth 
by  the  proponents  of  the  extension. 


First,  it  is  argued  that  the  number  of 
applicants  is  lower  than  estimates 
made  at  the  time  the  legislation  was 
passed.  Let's  recall  what  those  esti- 
mates were.  The  estimates  varied 
greatly.  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  stated  that  some  3.9 
million  people  were  eligible,  but  that 
only  2  million  would  apply.  The  Car- 
niege  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  estimated  approximately  1.8  to 
2.6  million  eligible  persons;  and  the 
Census  Bureau  estimated  that  as  of 
1980,  there  were  just  over  2  million 
aliens  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is,  we  had  no  firm  estimate. 

The  latest  INS  report  is  that,  as  of 
April  22.  close  to  1.3  million  persons 
have  applied  for  legalization  at  this 
point,  with  more  people  applying 
every  day  as  the  deadline  nears. 

The  INS  has  already  indicated  that 
it  will  remain  flexible  in  its  acceptance 
of  applications.  Thus,  aliens  seeking 
amnesty  will  be  able  to  file  their  appli- 
cations by  May  4,  1988,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  offer  the  supporting  docu- 
mentation at  a  later  date.  The  doors 
do  not  close  firmly  on  May  4.  INS  will 
undeniably  be  involved  in  the  legaliza- 
tion program  well  beyond  the  May  4 
deadline  in  processing  the  high 
volume  of  applications  received  in  the 
last  weeks  prior  to  May  4. 

Second,  the  proponents  argue  that 
certain  court  decisions  recently 
handed  down  now  make  some  75.000 
persons  eligible  for  the  legislation  pro- 
gram. There  may  very  well  be  equita- 
ble reasons  to  allow  these  individuals 
to  apply;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  courts  are  well  equipped  to  evalu- 
ate equitable  considerations.  The 
Senate  need  not  enact  a  broad  exten- 
sion to  accommodate  certain  litigants. 
Third,  the  advocates  say  that  the 
amnesty  period  should  be  parallel  with 
the  amnesty  period  granted  to  the  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers,  which  will 
expire  on  November  30,  1988.  In 
answer  to  this  argument,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  thought 
about  this  issue  when  we  originally  en- 
acted the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act.  Seasonal  workers  are  just 
that— seasonal.  To  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  apply  for  legalization,  we 
offered  a  longer  period  which  would 
overlap  with  their  seasonal  work.  We 
did  not  originally  enact  uniformity, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so  at  this 
point. 

Finally,  some  of  my  colleagues  point 
the  finger  at  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Claiming  the 
agency  was  late  in  getting  the  public 
education  campaign  off  the  ground.  I 
believe  INS  deserves  to  be  commended 
for  designing  and  implementing  a  pro- 
gram which  is  processing  more  than 
1.2  million  applicants.  Some  107  of- 
fices have  opened  around  the  country. 
According  to  a  study  by  the  adminis- 
trative conference  of  the  United 
States,    the    staffs    of    these    offices. 


newly  recruited  for  their  jobs,  are 
dedicated  and  helpful  to  the  alien  cli- 
entele they  serve.  In  addition,  the  INS 
has  worked  out  a  unique  partnership 
with  many  private  organizations  and 
agencies  who  are  helping  to  inform 
aliens  of  their  rights  under  the  amnes- 
ty program.  There  should  be  no  finger 
pointing  in  these  circumstances.  The 
INS  has  done  a  remarkable  job. 

Any  extension  of  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram is  not  without  cost.  The  current 
program  runs  at  more  than  $7  million 
per  month.  An  additional  7  months 
means  more  than  $50  million.  The  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  be  self-funding, 
but  it  will  only  pay  for  itself  if  there 
are  enough  applicant  fees  filed  to 
offset  the  cost. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  INS, 
some  350,000  individuals  would  have  to 
apply  in  this  extension  period  in  order 
for  the  program  to  break  even.  Howev- 
er, the  CBO  estimates  that  only 
100,000  individuals  will  apply.  The 
result  will  certainly  be  an  increase  in 
the  deficit  if  we  extend  this  program. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  shaped  a 
very  important  law  in  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act.  There  is  no 
need  to  alter  the  framework  we  estab- 
lished less  than  2  years  ago.  While  I 
have  not  opposed  amnesty,  I  do 
oppose  this  extension. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  effort  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  application  for  the  amnes- 
ty legalization  program.  I  agree  with 
the  recommendation  that  a  reasonable 
extension  of  time  is  needed  for  Con- 
gress' intent  in  establishing  this  pro- 
gram to  be  realized. 

Even  with  large  numbers  of  people 
taking  advantage  of  the  INS's  last- 
minute  rush  'skeletal  application" 
program,  it  does  not  seem  that  total 
applications  will  exceed  1.3  million. 
Apparently,  there  are  several  reasons 
for  the  low  turnout: 

First,  implementation  of  the  amnes- 
ty program  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  ef- 
fectively robbing  applicants  of  several 
precious  months. 

Second,  the  INS's  public  information 
campaign  has  been  ineffective  and 
confusing.  Potential  applicants  simply 
did  not  understand  a  variety  of  INS 
regulations,  and  the  eligibility  rules 
themselves  have  changed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program.  For  example, 
there  was— and  still  is— massive  confu- 
sion regarding  what  kind  of  legal  docu- 
mentation is  necessary.  The  eligibility 
of  aliens  who  were  convicted  of  minor 
crimes  such  as  driving  without  a  li- 
cense is  unclear,  as  are  regulations  re- 
garding aliens  who  have  once  accepted 
public  assistance  but  who  are  now  self- 
sufficient.  And  it  is  only  recently— 
weeks  before  deadline— that  the  INS 
has  begun  an  effective  distribution  of 
brochures,  posters,  and  other  public 
information  to  the  agencies  which  are 
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President,  the  intention  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Control  Act  was  to  bring 
•y  illegal  aliens  as  possible  out 
shadows  and  into  legal  standing 
„  members  of  our  society.  I  be- 
hat  extending  the  legalization  is 
lary  to  accomplish  that  goal. 
ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
rt   the   bill   before   the   Senate 
to  extend  the  deadline  for  legal- 
u,i  under  the  Immigration  Reform 
(  ontrol  Act  of  1986  [IRCAl.  This 
/hich  was  recently  approved  by 
louse   of   Representatives,   is   a 
;e  effort  that  would  provide 
extension  of  the  deadline  to 
Novejnber  30.  1988.  With  this  bill  the 
of  those  immigrants  who  ar- 
in    this    country    before    1982 
end  on  the  same  date  as  the  am- 
under  the  Seasonal  Agricultural 
Worker  Program. 

1-year    amnesty    program    ol 

expires  on  May  4.   1988.  It  is 

therefore  imperative  that  the  Senate 

lath  dispatch  on  this  bill  before 

^ay  4  deadline. 

are    compelling    reasons    to 
an   extension  of  the  amnesty 
ine.      When     the      immigration 
bill  was  passed  in  1986,  it  was 
u„.ed  that  anuiesty  would  provide 
opportunity  for  legalization  of  a 
of  2.5  million  persons,  up  to 
am  of  4  million.  So  far,  the 
„..  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
In  my  State  of  Washington,  less 
20  000  persons  have  applied  for 
n  so  far.  Yet,  the  U.S.  De- 
...c...  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
originally  estimated  that  63,000  el- 
aliens    resided    in   Washington 
The  reasons  for  this  shortfall 
several. 
^  rst,  the  INS  was  slow  in  developmg 
regi  ilations  to  implement  the  amnesty 
pro  jram.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
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numerous  changes  in  the  INS  regula 
tions  and  several  court  cases  after  the 
program  was  underway.  These 
changes  have  meant  that  there  are 
now  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
now  eligible  for  legalization  who  as 
little  as  3  months  ago  would  have  been 
told  that  they  could  not  apply. 

Second,  an  effective  public  relations 
campaign  to  inform  the  general  public 
and  the  immigrant  community  of  the 
program  began  only  3  or  4  months 
ago  We  are  talking  about  a  communi- 
ty that  is  very  difficult  to  reach,  be- 
cause language  and  cultural  barriers 
and  because  they  are  often  separated 
from  the  mainstream  of  the  society. 
Actually,  we  are  talking  about  many 
different  communities.  In  Washington 
State,  for  example,  there  is  a  large 
Asian  immigrant  population,  and  a 
public  relations  campaign  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  Hispanic  community 
may  not  have  been  as  effective  for 
Indochlnese  immigrants. 

Third,  thousands  of  eligible  immi- 
grants have  not  applied  for  legaliza- 
tion due  to  the  deep  seated  fear  of  de- 
portation and  the  INS.  For  example, 
questions  continue  to  be  raised  about 
how  an  applicant's  ineligible  spouse  or 

children  will  be  treated  under  the  pro* 

gram.  ., 

There  have  been  numerous  otner 
problems.  Many  immigrants  have  been 
struggling  to  put  together  the  money 
needed  to  pay  the  application  fees  and 
to  gather  documents  that  are  difficult 

to  find.  .„  . 

I  believe  that  additional  time  will  be 
necessary  to  help  alleviate  these  diffi- 
culties and  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  immi- 
gration reform. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  lose  the 
opportunity  to  become  contributing 
members  of  our  society  simply  because 
of  a  desire  to  adhere  to  a  rigid  self-im- 
posed deadline.  Extending  the  applica- 
tion period  for  legalization  would  not 
provide  amnesty  to  any  individual  not 
already  eligible  under  the  existing  cri- 
teria set  out  in  the  1986  act.  It  would, 
however,  go  far  in  reducing  the  signifi- 
cant undocumented  underclass  that 
we  are  creating  in  the  United  States. 


Mr  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr  Karnes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho    [Mr.    Symms]    are   necessarUy 

absent.  _„„    ,^, 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Breaox).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  40, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  116  Leg.] 
YEAS— 40 


Adams 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chafee 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Fowler 

Glenn 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Breaux 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Dan  forth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 


Gore 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 56 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McClure 

McConnell 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Karnes 
Symms 


Mikulski 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Riegle 

Sanford 

Sar  banes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 
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VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  All  time  has  expired.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  H.R.  4222,  to 
amend  the  Inunigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  to  extend  for  6  months  the  ap- 
plication period  under  the  legalization 
program  shall  be  broughc  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  is  absent  because  of  ilhiess. 


Biden 
Evans 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  all  time  has  expired.  The 
yeas  are  40,  the  nays  are  56.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  is  rejected. 
Mr  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  speak  just  for  1  minute. 

I  think  it  is  very  critical  that  all  of 
us  understand-and  Senator  Kennedy 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  it— with  this 
vote  we  have,  indeed,  sent  a  signal. 
Senators  should  be  telling  their  con- 
stituents and  those  who  are  in  the  ille- 
gal community  that  this  means  that 
May  4  at  midnight  is  the  final  time  for 
application  for  amnesty.  They  must 
know  that. 

They  must  know  that  this  one-time, 
extraordinary  act  of  grace  will  end  at 
midnight.  May  4,  while  we  are  in 
recess.  That  is  why  we  had  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  significant  up  or  down  clari- 
fication vote. 

So  those  who  are  in  that  line  at  mid- 
night on  May  4  will  be  received.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  take  your  application 


form,  and  you  will  receive  a  ticket.  It 
may  take  2  months  or  3  months  or  4 
months,  but  your  application  will  be 
processed,  your  documentation  accept- 
ed or  rejected,  but  amnesty  will  end, 
and  it  is  important  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  those  who  wish 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
permanent  residents  to  know  that 
fact. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  Sena- 
tor Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 


ACQUIRED    IMMUNODEFICIENCY 

SYNDROME      RESEARCH      AND 

INFORMATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1992 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers, to  review  briefly  where  we  are 
and  where  we  might  be  going  and 
where  we  might  not  be  going.  S.  1220, 
the  legislation  that  we  have  before  us, 
is  the  result  of  very  extensive  hearings 
that  we  have  held  in  the  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  a  number  of 
months  ago.  It  deals  with  the  research 
program  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  is  preeminent  in  terms 
of  research,  with  all  the  possibilities  it 
has.  It  has  procedures  to  accelerate  re- 
search efforts.  It  has  provisions  to  re- 
quire that  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies to  expedite  information  that  may 
be  related  to  AIDS.  It  has  a  program 
to  help  the  States  move  along  in  terms 
of  education  information.  It  has  home 
health  care.  It  has  training  for  public 
health  workers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made 
progress  with  the  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  today.  Some  we 
have  adjusted  we  have  accepted  some, 
and  voted  on  others.  Now  we  are  down 
to  a  situation  where  we  are  trying  to 
provide  at  least  public  policy  to  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  that  are 
going  to  provide  information  and  edu- 
cation. That  is  a  key  element.  Re- 
search is  important,  but  information  is 
a  key  element.  That  has  been  made 
known  to  all  of  us  time  in  and  time 
out.  This  has  been  a  difficult  issue  and 
question,  quite  frankly,  for  this  body 
to  resolve. 

But  we  have  recognized  that  actions 
that  are  taken  by  this  body  a  year  ago 
in  the  form  of  the  Helms  amendment 
which  basically  halted  the  educational 
program  with  regard  to  AIDS.  It  basi- 
cally halted  it.  Now  we  are  back  to  ad- 
dressing this  issue  again.  And  we  are 
going  to  give  an  opportunity  for  this 
body  to  speak  up  on  it.  I  mean  we  will 
certainly  recognize  that  is  a  responsi- 
bility. 


We  have  worked  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Nickles, 
who  had  an  amendment  earlier  that 
said  all  federally  funded  AIDS  public 
information  and  education  programs 
shall  provide  accurate  warnings,  the 
content  of  which  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Ser\'ices,  that  promiscuous 
sexual  behavior  and  intravenous  drug 
use  are  high-risk  activities  which  place 
individuals  at  risk  of  becoming  infect- 
ed with  the  etiologic  agent  for  AIDS, 
of  which  there  is  no  known  cure  once 
an  individual  becomes  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus. 

We  will  accept  that.  And  we  believe 
with  that  acceptance  we  will  still  see 
responsible  and  informative  education 
programs  continue.  They  might  not 
under  the  Helms  amendment.  And 
that  is  not  just  a  question  of  how  the 
individual  reads  the  language  and 
what  conclusion  is  drawn.  Similar  lan- 
guage has  already  effectively  been  in 
effect  we  have  seen  its  effect. 

I  also  want  to  correct  the  record  con- 
cerning the  Federal  AIDS  hotline  sup- 
ported by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  sug- 
gested that  the  national  AIDS  hotline 
was  providing  improper  information. 

Let's  get  the  facts  on  the  table:  The 
CDC's  hotline  is  continually  being 
monitored  for  quality  of  information 
delivered  to  callers.  This  review  is  per- 
formed by  the  Public  Health  Founda- 
tion—which is  supervised  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  and  Territorial  Offi- 
cers—a completely  independent 
review. 

Every  review  of  the  hotline  has  indi- 
cated that  Americans  calling  for  help 
and  information  about  AIDS  are  get- 
ting the  facts. 

Over  1  million  callers  have  called  in 
the  last  year.  According  to  the  inde- 
pendent review,  callers  receive  accu- 
rate information. 

There  is  no  report  of  any  promotion 
of  homosexuality  or  other  activities 
that  increase  risk. 

Again,  according  to  the  review  re- 
ports, callers  are  receiving  nonjudg- 
mental  and  factual  information  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Let  us  not  start  dismantling  the  des- 
perately needed  programs  that  are 
helping  save  lives. 

We  will  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  why 
we  should  have  educational  informa- 
tion that  promotes  abstinence.  That  is 
fine.  We  will  hear  information  about  a 
traditional  family  setting.  That  is  fine. 
But  there  are  words  of  art,  and  that  is 
"promote  and  encourage  directly  or  in- 
directly." Maybe  it  was  directly  and  in- 
directly—or he  might  have  left  "indi- 
rectly" out— but  the  fact  is  what  is  in 
there  hurts  the  informational  pro- 
gramming. There  is  no  mistake  about 
it.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it  be- 
cause it  has  in  a  very  real  way. 


So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have 
been  around  here  long  enough  to  talk 
about  what  are  killer  amendments. 
This  one  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult 
one,  to  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  table  this  measure  so  that  we  can  go 
ahead  and  accept  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment. But  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
that,  given  the  various  parliamentary 
systems  that  we  have.  The  parliamen- 
tary system  was,  as  Senator  Helms  has 
every  right  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  principal  sponsors  were  in  negoti- 
ation with  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma to  try  to  work  out  language.  We 
were  able  to  work  out  language. 
Before  we  could,  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  came  on  to  it.  We  might 
have  been  able  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  to  foreclose 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

In  this  whole  debate,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  understood 
very  clearly  that  we  would  follow— at 
least  we  thought  we  might— the  usual 
amending  procedures  where  he  offers 
an  amendment.  Then,  we  come  back 
with  an  atmendment  in  the  second 
degree.  The  Senators  can  make  their 
judgment  on  that  issue.  But  that  is 
the  way  it  works  around  here  general- 
ly. But  not  on  this  occasion.  We  are 
working  in  good-faith  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  and  had  a  brief 
quorum  call  and,  bang,  his  amendment 
is  back  on  it.  So  we  are  stuck  with  it. 
That  is  the  harsh  reality. 

It  was  understood  in  the  cloakroom 
last  evening  when  we  said  we  would 
just  proceed  and  I  would  not  give  the 
assurances,  I  would  give  the  assurance 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  he  could  get  a  vote,  we  would  try 
to  make  a  motion  to  table,  we  were  not 
going  to  be  successful,  and  we  wanted 
to  come  back  in  and  let  the  Senate 
vote  for  something  different.  It  is  not 
terribly  unreasonable.  But  that  was 
not  acceptable. 

So  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  used  the  Senate  rules.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  do  it.  I  think  we  have  a  serious 
risk  in  terms  of  this  whole  measure. 
We  have  made  the  effort  to  try  to 
keep  this  free  of  ideology  and  slick 
words  that  conjure  up  all  kinds  of 
things  in  people's  minds  and  in  TV  ad- 
vertising on  various  political  candi- 
dates. We  have  all  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  what  is  going  on 
here. 

The  Senate  is  just  going  to  have  to 
make  its  judgment  with  the  amend- 
ment on  the  Nickles  amendment.  The 
public  health  officials— it  is  not  just 
my  understanding  of  it.  I  supported 
the  Helms  amendment.  I  thought  just 
the  prohibitions  of  promote  and  en- 
courage would  not  be  so  prohibitive  to 
be  able  to  describe  what  kind  of  infor- 
mational program  that  could  help  in- 
dividuals to,  one,  perhaps  save  their 
lives,  and  two,  to  avoid  the  possibilities 
of     spreading     this     public     health 
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!— so  that  others  who  are  inno- 

,„. might  not  be  affected. 

he  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 
vote  on  this  particular  meas- 
it  is  included,  there  is  no  ques- 
„.  a  very  key  element— accord- 
all  public  health  officials  who 
^    mderstood  the  importance  and 
sii  Tiificance  of  explicit  kinds  of  in- 
on  on   this  dreaded  disease- 
significantly  set  back.  The  re- 
and  the  money  that  is  expend- 
will  l)e  heavily  compromised, 
a  result  of  it,  at  least  it  is  this 
s   belief,   there   will   be   hun- 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
needlessly  exposed. 

is  where   I   think  it  is.  Mr. 
_.....  But  we  have  a  full  agenda, 
full  schedule.  We  are  going  to  be 
INF  when  we  come  back.  We 
into  the  time.  This  meas- 
,_,  been  before  the  Senate  for  a 
^d  we  have  a  short  opportunity 
with  this.  We  are  not  even 
with  the  critical  issues  of  test- 
confidentiality  and  any  dis- 
provisions.  which  are  seri- 
All  we  are  trying  to  achieve 

and  education.  And  you 

the  intelligence  of  any  Senator 
anyone  in  this  corridor  wants 

the  kinds  of  behavior  de- 

in  the  type  of  videotape  that 
Jenator    from    North    Carolina 
referring  to.  or  the  other  mate- 
has  been  referred  to  here, 
is  not  what  this  is  about.  It 
used  as  examples.  But  I  would 
that    the    membership    would 
what  is  at  stake  here. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  been  in 
and  we  have  dealt  with  all  of 
various  questions.  I  think  the 
knows   what    is    at    risk 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  they 
And  I  will  make  a  motion.  I  will 
I  he  assurance  to  the  membership 
the  Nickles  amendment  will  be 

And  I  believe  that  achieves, 

mentioned  to  the  Members,  the 

of  limitations  on  public  informa- 

md  education  programs.  This  is 

language: 

the  consent  of  which  shall  be  promul- 

by    the    Secretary    of    Health    and 
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sexual  behavior  and  in- 
trav^ous  drug  use  are  high-risk  ac- 
which  place  individuals  at  risk 
infected  with  the  etiologic 
for  AIDS,  of  which  there  is  no 
kno\4n  cure   once  the  individual   be- 
infected  with  the  AIDS  virus, 
tfelieve  that  is  satisfactory.  I  know 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  my 
and    the    Senator    from 
Senator   Weicker,    who 
been   tireless   in    terms   of   this 
issue  as  well.  That  is  what  is  at 
We  are  prepared  to  accept  that. 
:  lave  been  prohibited  from  accept- 
through    this    parliamentary 
but  it  will  be  so  included  in 
that  pass  this  body  if  we  are 
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successful  and  able  to  table  this  meas- 
ure. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table 
the  Helms  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  on  the 
motion  to  table?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
may  have  15  minutes  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  moment  that  I  have  been  allowed 
to  discuss  my  amendment.  There  were 
quorum  calls  that  lasted  in  excess  of 
an  hour  and  half  while  they  tried  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  circumvent  a 
vote  on  my  amendment. 

Let  the  Record  be  clear:  At  the 
outset,  I  told  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts—I went  to  his  office  and  I 
said:  "I  have  five  amendments.  If  I 
could  have  a  vote  on  the  amendments, 
whether  tabling  or  up  or  down,  you 
will  have  no  problem  with  me  whatso- 
ever." 

I  must  say  for  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  seemed  amena- 
ble to  that,  and  he  went  to  see  others, 
and  he,  as  I  understand,  was  turned 
down.  They  said,  "No  Helms  amend- 
ment." OK. 

Now,  I  am  absolutely  bewildered  by 
the  misstatements  of  fact  on  this  floor 
this  afternoon. 

For  example,  it  has  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  grants  have  been  blocked 
for  AIDS  funding. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  James  O. 
Mason.  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  and  I  want  that  letter  to  go 
into  the  Record,  but  let  me  first  read 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  What  is  the  date  on 
the  letter? 


Mr.  HELMS.  Pardon? 
Mr.   WEICKER.   I  was  just  asking 
what  the  date  on  the  letter  is. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  blurred,  but  it  is 
March  1988. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  He  says: 
As  indicated  in  the  announcement,  ap- 
proximately $120  million  is  available  for 
funding.  A  total  of  64  applications  were  re- 
ceived, reviewed,  and  approved  for  funding. 
Awards  are  expected  to  be  made  by  April  30, 
1988. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Dr.  James  O.  Mason.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Centers  for  Disease  Control, 

Atlanta.  GA.  March  1988. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  7  requesting  a  list  of 
all  grantees  for  fiscal  year  1988  Federal 
moneys  for  AIDS  information  and  educa- 
tion projects. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has  not 
funded  any  projects  in  fiscal  year  1988  for 
AIDS  education  and  information.  Enclosed 
for  your  information,  however,  is  a  copy  of 
the  Federal  Register  Announcement  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  year  1988.  As  indicated  in 
the  announcement,  approximately 

$120,000,000  is  available  for  funding.  A  total 
of  64  applications  were  received,  reviewed, 
and  approved  for  funding.  Awards  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  April  30,  1988. 

We  have  reviewed  the  applications  funded 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  and  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  and  found  no  in- 
dication that  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to 
purchase  hypodermic  needles  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  IV  drug  users.  Only  needles  pur- 
chased for  medical  testing  are  funded. 

A  March  18  telephone  conversation  with 
officials  from  both  New  York  State  and  New 
York  City  Departments  of  Health  con- 
firmed that  no  needles  have  been  purchased 
with  Federal  funds  for  distribution  to  IV 
users. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  O.  Mason,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Director. 


So  much  for  the  argument  that  the 
amendment  this  Senate  voted  to  ap- 
prove by  94  to  2,  including  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  last  October  14— 
so  much  for  his  suggestion  that  we  are 
somehow  depriving  anybody  connected 
with  AIDS  anything  through  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment.  It  just  is 
not  so;  I  think  every  Senator  on  this 
floor  knows  it. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  any  Senators 
present— I  think  not— who  saw  just 
one  example  yesterday  of  a  videotape 
produced  with  Federal  funds. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  saw  it.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  saw  it. 

You  could  just  nod  your  head.  Did  it 
make  you  sick  at  your  stomach? 


Let    the    Record    show    that    Mr. 
Gramh  said  it  made  him  sick  at  his 
stomach. 
[Laughter.] 

And  the  Senator  from  Utah? 
Mr.  HATCH.  It  was  bad. 
Mr.  HELMS.  "It  was  bad,"  he  said. 
It  encourages  and  promotes  sodomy, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  insisted 
that  this  Senate  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  had  a  problem.  He  voted  for 
my  amendment  last  October  14.  He 
sent  out  a  newsletter  saying  he  had 
never  experienced  such  anguish  in  all 
his  years  in  the  Senate  that  he  had  as 
a  result  of  having  voted  for  this 
amendment.  Then,  in  the  news  media 
of  California,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Senator  from  California  said.  "I  will 
be  your  leader."  when  he  met  with  ho- 
mosexuals. 

What  goes?  Why  can  we  not  have  a 
vote  on  a  simple  amendment  that  we 
have  already  adopted.  94  to  2? 

It  says,  simply,  in  effect,  that  no 
Federal  money  can  be  used  to  promote 
or  encourage  sodomy. 

What  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  going  to  try  to  do  is  recommit 
the  bill  or  table  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  not  vote  to 
table  this  amendment,  because  they 
voted  for  it  94  to  2  last  October  14. 

The  amendment  says  that  literature 
produced  with  Federal  funds  must 
stress  abstinence.  Are  we  against  that? 
It  says  that  we  must  stress  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  drugs,  and  that  is  all  it 
says.  It  is  an  amendment  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  would  ap- 
prove of.  Yet,  we  have  spent  all  day. 

We  could  have  passed  this  bill  at  1 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  had  I  been  per- 
mitted to  have  a  vote  on  five  or  fewer 
amendments.  I  told  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  in  advance,  and,  as 
I  said  earlier,  he  appeared  to  be  ame- 
nable to  it.  But  then  he  went  to  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that?  You  distort  and  mislead. 
I  indicated  at  that  meeting.  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.   KENNEDY.   Do  not  misrepre- 
sent my  position. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  not  misrepre- 
sent it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Talk  about  misrepre- 
sentation. You  have  developed  it  into 
a  fine  art.  Senator. 

I  am  not  going  to  have  this  kind  of 
thing  going  on. 

The  very  idea  of  there  even  being 
any  question  about  this  amendment— 
to  vote  that  Federal  money  cannot  be 
used  to  promote  homosexual  sexual 
relations  and  further  that  money  used 
for  education  material  must  stress  ab- 
stinence. 


I  am  bewildered  that  there  would 
even  be  a  question  about  it,  let  alone  a 
concerted  campaign  to  defeat  my  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  I  do  not  have  the 
time.  I  am  sorry.  Senator  Kennedy 
spoke  for  you. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  and  30  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now,  of  course,  this 
amendment  is  familiar  to  Senators.  If 
they  have  any  recollection  at  all  about 
October  14  of  last  year,  it  was  passed, 
and  I  remember  the  hand  wringing 
down  there  in  the  well  of  the  Senate 
and  there  was  the  feeling,  "Well,  we 
can  vote  for  this  one  with  a  certain 
degree  of  impunity,  because  they  will 
knock  it  out  over  in  the  House."  Well, 
it  did  not  happen. 

Because  that  amendment  applies 
only  to  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  the  one  that  was  passed  last 
October  14.  I  am  obliged  to  offer  it 
again  so  it  will  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  law  that  governs  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money,  for  AIDS  edu- 
cation, and  I  wish  we  had  time  for  the 
Senators  to  see  just  one  example,  and 
I  have  plenty  of  them,  of  the  way  that 
this  money  is  being  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  66  years  old  and 
I  have  been  around  the  track.  I  was  in 
the  Navy  4  years.  I  thought  that  I  had 
seen  everything  until  I  saw  this  litera- 
ture. But  I  found  out  that  I  was  a  babe 
in  the  woods.  And  any  time  you  can 
get  12  or  15  Senators  sitting  around  a 
table  looking  and  demanding  that  a 
videotape  machine  be  cut  off  because 
they  are  sick  at  the  stomach,  there  is 
something  wrong,  not  in  Denmark  but 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  when 
Federal  tax  money  is  used  for  this 
kind  of  garbage. 

No.  they  do  not  want  to  vote  it,  be- 
cause certain  commitments  were  made 
to  the  homosexual  community  that 
old  Helms  was  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to  get  his  amendment  passed  again. 
Well,  thank  the  Lord  that  Jim  Allen 
taught  me  a  little  bit  about  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  and  we  worked  it  out. 
Now,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts suggested  that  there  might  have 
been  something  devious  about  the 
manner  in  which  I  came  in  and  offered 
a  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
Nickles  amendment.  No  way,  Jose.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  way  the  Senate  runs.  It  is 
absolutely  an  honorable  part  of  the 
rules.  And  to  suggest  otherwise  is  to- 
tally improper  for  the  Senator  and  I 
hope  he  will  reflect  on  the  comments 
that  he  made. 

The  point  is  this:  Having  priority 
recognition  as  they  do,  with  Senator 
Kennedy  first,  I  was  shut  out  from  a 
second-degree  amendment.  If  I  had  of- 


fered my  amendment  then  they  would 
come  in  with  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment themselves,  as  they  have  done, 
gutting  the  underlying  amendment. 

So  to  get  a  vote  on  my  amendment,  I 
had  no  recourse,  no  recourse.  Mr. 
President,  other  than  to  find  a  way  to 
make  my  amendment  a  second-degree 
amendment.  That  is  what  happened, 
and  that  is  all  that  happened. 

The  point  is— and  let  me  underscore 
it— they  do  not  want  to  vote  on  this 
amendment.  We  could  have  been  out 
of  here  at  1  o'clock.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  could 
have  been  way  up  the  road  by  now. 
Senator  Cohen  could  have  been  in 
Maine  if  he  was  aiming  to  go  to  Maine. 
So  it  has  not  been  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  said  from  the  very 
beginning  all  I  want  is  a  vote. 

But  here  we  are  at  6:33  in  the 
evening,  and  I  hear  all  of  these  pro- 
tests about  how  we  are  going  to  de- 
stroy a  fine  piece  of  legislation  by 
simply  saying  that  no  Federal  funds 
can  be  used  to  encourage  or  promote 
sodomy.  I  wish  we  could  take  a  poll  of 
the  American  people  on  that  question. 
I  believe  I  know  how  it  would  come 
out. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  require  that  all  federally 
funded  AIDS  education  information 
and  risk  reduction  materials— and 
these  are  words  of  art— emphasize  ab- 
stinence from  sexual  activity  outside  a 
sexually  monogamous  marriage,  in- 
cluding abstinence  from  homosexual 
activity  and  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  illegal  intravenous  drugs.  We  try  to 
hit  both  bases. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  say,  "Don't 
promote  the  use  of  drugs,"  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  say,  "Don't  promote 
sodomy,"  then  there  is  something 
badly  wrong  with  this  Senate,  particu- 
larly inasmuch  as  the  Senate  voted  94 
to  2  last  October.  But  that  was  before 
the  homosexuals  put  on  their  political 
heat.  That  has  caused  the  change  in 
all  this.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  de- 
cision not  to  let  Helms  have  a  second- 
degree  amendment  which  would  guar- 
antee that  I  would  get  a  vote  one  way 
or  another  on  this  proposition.  If  I 
lose,  fine.  I  am  prepared  and  I  have 
lost  a  lot  of  times  during  the  16  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  but  I 
do  not  propose  to  lose  by  being  shut 
out. 

I  did  the  amendment  last  October  in 
response  to  AIDS  "educational  materi- 
als," that  I  received  last  August  which 
were  produced  by  the  Gay  Men's 
Health  Crisis.  This  is  a  group  which 
has  received  $674,679  from  the  Federal 
taxpayers,  the  American  people. 

The  materials  were  called— the  title 
was  "Safe  Sex  Comix."  It  is  a  comic 
book— except  it  was  not  very  funny— 
and  it  depicted  graphically  sodomy 
tactics  for  homosexuals. 
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a  fine  expenditure  of  the  tax 

Mr.  President. 

Gay  Mens  Health  Crisis  is  not 
organization    using    hard- 
tax  dollars  to  produce  these 
materials  and  workshops,  Mr. 
There  are  others, 
n^nth   ago,   I   received   a   letter 
constituent  of  mine.  He  was 
about    a    card    entitled, 
love  you,"  which  had  been  pro- 
by  the  Metrolina  AIDS  Project 

NC.  This  card  was  dis- 

during  the  recent  AIDS  con- 
in   Charlotte.   It   is   entitled. 
Strategies   for   Prevention 
dompassionate  Care."  The  card 
IS  follows: 

and  I'm  interested  in  play- 

you,  safely.  1  would  like  to:  soap 
in  the  shower;  erotically  massage 
fii)m  your  toes  to  your  nose;  cuddle; 
aiTl  see  what  comes  up: .  .  . 
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and  other  activities  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  discuss  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  note  concludes: 

Are  you  game?  My  number  is . 

On  the  back  of  the  card,  sexual  ac- 
tivities are  categorized  as  "unsafe," 
"safer,"  and  "safest." 

Markings  on  the  card  indicate  that  it 
was  paid  in  part  by  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors.  I  did  a  little  research 
and  found  that  the  moneys  used  to 
produce  this  card  were  Federal  t.ax 
dollars. 

As  of  September  3,  1987.  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  had  received 
$1,082,000  in  Federal  dollars. 

Let's  look  at  something  else  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  [USCM]  did 
with  Federal  tax  dollars.  Between 
April  1985  and  April  1987,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  awarded 
$32,513.32  to  AID  Atlanta  for,  among 
other  things,  home  parties.  In  a  sum- 
mary of  the  AID  Atlanta  project  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors'  documen- 
tation states: 

USCM  funding  financed  two  parts  of  a 
five  component  program.  Component  One 
built  upon  a  successful  AID  Atlanta  concept 
previously-funded  by  USCM— small  groups 
of  gay  men  meeting  in  the  home  setting  to 
discuss  AIDS,  its  transmission  and  safer  sex 
practices.  The  rationale  for  this  •home 
party"  concept  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
the  host  will  invite  the  same  circle  of  per- 
sons who  may  constitute  a  group  that  is  also 
sexually  active. 

Then,  there  is  the  new  Attitudes 
Project.  Since  1985,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  has  given  more  than 
$39,000  to  the  Cascade  AIDS  project 
in  Portland,  OR,  for  this  so-called 
safe-sex  workshop.  The  project  bro- 
chure provides  the  following  descrip- 
tion: 

•  •  •  New  habits  don't  happen  overnight. 
You'll  probably  need  to  try  some  on  for  size 
and  see  what  fits  you  best.  That's  why  New 
Attitudes  trainers  explain  lots  of  options  for 
safer  sexual  behavior— from  using  condoms 
to  erotic  massage,  and  some  ideas  about  inti- 
macy you  may  never  have  imagined.  You 
get  a  chance  to  talk  through  the  fine  points 
in  a  comfortable,  supportive,  friendly  atmos- 
phere. It'll  make  it  all  that  much  easier 
when  you  decide  to  try  safer  sex. 

I  have  received  dozens  of  letters 
from  decent  hard-working  Americans 
around  the  country  who  are  outraged 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  beuig  used 
for  these  illicit  purposes.  While  they 
are  concerned  about  AIDS— who 
isn't— they  are  vehemently  opposed  to 
their  money  going  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  very  activities  which  got 
us  into  the  AIDS  predicament. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize 
$265  million  for  so-called  AIDS  educa- 
tion. There  are  no  restrictions  on  how 
this  money  will  be  spent  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  must  be  scientifically 
and  factually  correct.  The  materials 
can  be  used  to  encourage  or  promote 
drug  use  or  sodomy  so  long  as  the  in- 
formation is  scientifically  and  factual- 
ly correct. 


I  find  this  outrageous  and  I  believe 
the  American  people  would  as  well  if 
they  knew  how  their  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready spoken  on  this  issue.  Our  choice 
is  clear:  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to 
allow  hard-earned  Federal  dollars  to 
be  used  to  promote  sodomy— an  activi- 
ty which  affronts  our  Judeo-Christian 
values  and  is  illegal  in  24  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia— and  illegal 
drug  use. 

I  urge  the  adoption  Df  my  amend- 
ment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 
Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    For 
what  purpose? 
Mr.    WEICKER.    I    ask   unanimous 

consent  that  I  might  proceed 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  was  asking 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  have  3  minutes 
to  make  a  simple  response  to  the  letter 
which  was  cited  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  can  prolong 
this  all  night.  Senator  Kennedy  had 
his  say.  He  had  stated  all  the  misrep- 
resentations that  anybody  else  can 
dream  of. 
I  object.  Let  us  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  now  occurs " 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  made 
two  remarks  in  the  course  of  today's 
events  that  have  been,  I  think,  rather 
personally  directed  to  me,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
minutes  to  respond. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  substituting  our  polit- 
ical judgment  for  professional  judg- 
ment and  restricting  the  content  of 
AIDS  education  materials.  As  a  former 
university  president,  I  believe  that  we 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  from  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
a  subject,  no  matter  what  it  may  be. 
AIDS  education  is  no  exception.  On 
the  contrary,  the  consequences  of  re- 
maining ignorant  of  this  disease  may 
very  well  be  tragic.  Tragic  for  individ- 
uals, and  tragic  for  society. 


In  October  of  last  year.  I  joined  93 
fellow  Senators  in  voting  for  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  1988  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Act.  which 
placed  limitations  on  the  content  of 
AIDS  education  materials.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  [CDC]  are  prohibited  from 
funding  organizations  that  "promote 
or  encourage"  homosexual  sexual  ac- 
tivities. I  supported  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  the  CDC  has  no 
place  in  taking  a  position  on  homosex- 
uality. 

Since  October,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable confusion  over  what  this 
amendment  means  and,  as  a  result,  its 
effect  has  been  far  more  widespread 
than  anticipated.  Unsure  of  Congress' 
intent  in  this  area,  CDC  advised  those 
applying  for  grants  to  delay  their  ap- 
plications until  a  clarification  of  the 
legislation's  meaning  has  been 
achieved.  In  the  interim.  AIDS  serv- 
ices organizations  throughout  the 
country  have  received  no  new  educa- 
tion funds. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  restricting  education  materi- 
als on  community-based  AIDS  services 
organizations.  From  the  very  early 
years  of  the  spread  of  AIDS  in  this 
country,  community-based  organiza- 
tions have  been  on  the  front  lines  in 
providing  desperately  needed  care. 
Moreover,  they  have  been  at  the  van- 
guard of  developing  and  distributing 
AIDS  education  and  prevention  mate- 
rials. I  am  bothered  that  these  organi- 
zations both  in  my  home  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  throughout  the 
country  have  reported  a  high  level  of 
uncertainty.  The  North  Carolina  Med- 
ical Society  is  also  bothered  by  this 
result  and  has  endorsed  this  bill  with- 
out restrictions  on  AIDS  education 
materials.  The  bill  also  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  National  Association 
of  County  Health  Officials,  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses'  Association,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Pear  of  violating  Federal  guidelines 
has  led  AIDS  services  organizations  to 
cease  producing  materials  specifically 
geared  to  high-risk  groups.  Instead, 
they  have  relied  on  less  clear  and  ex- 
plicit and,  consequently,  less  effective 
materials.  Furthermore,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  emotional  furor  caused 
by  last  year's  AIDS  education  amend- 
ment, even  those  organizations  that 
have  never  received  Federal  funds  and 
thus  would  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  legislation, 
altered  the  content  of  their  AIDS  edu- 
cation materials  and  their  methods  of 
outreach  to  high-risk  groups. 

Education  is  our  most  effective 
weapon  against  the  spread  of  AIDS. 
Restricting  education— or  creating 
such  a  level  of  uncertainty  among 
AIDS  services  organizations  that  their 


efforts  are  subverted— is  a  grave  dis- 
service to  our  Nation. 

The  Senate  is  considering  now  the 
recommendations  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  represented 
in  the  compromise  language  of  S.  1220 
which  requires  education  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  to  stress  the 
public  health  benefits  of  a  single  mon- 
ogamous relationship  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  unlawful  intravenous  drug  use. 
I  believe  this  provision  supplies  ade- 
quate guidance  to  education  providers, 
and  I  intend  to  oppose  any  amend- 
ments that  would  limit  the  content  of 
AIDS  education  materials.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  should  substitute  its  po- 
litical judgment  for  the  professional 
judgment  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

While  we,  in  this  Chamber,  may  be 
uncomfortable  with  the  explicitness  of 
certain  AIDS  education  materials,  this 
is  not  sufficient  reason  to  restrict  the 
information  received  by  those  most  at 
risk  from  this  disease.  If  such  material 
saves  even  one  individual  from  devel- 
oping this  deadly  disease— and  I  be- 
lieve it  will— detailed,  forthright,  and 
accurate  AIDS  education  materials 
will  have  proved  the  right  approach  to 
AIDS.  In  considering  legislation  on 
AIDS  education  materials,  first  and 
foremost  our  priority  as  Members  of 
this  Chamber  must  be  the  protection 
of  the  public  interest  and  the  public 
welfare.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day  indeed 
if  we  were  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  a 
young  man  or  woman— or  of  a  small 
child  or  infant— by  encumbering  this 
legislation  with  amendments  that 
have  not  so  much  to  do  with  our  Na- 
tion's public  health  than  with  our  own 
private  values  and  beliefs.  It  is  wise 
under  these  circumstances  to  rely  on 
the  professional  advice  we  have  re- 
ceived.» 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  voting  on  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Helms  that  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  Federal  funds 
for  AIDS  education  materials  that 
"promote  or  encourage"  homosexual 
activity. 

Last  October,  Senator  Helms  offered 
a  similar  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1988  Labor/HHS/Education  Appro- 
priations Act.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, which  passed  94  to  2.  because  I 
believed  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  sexual  activity. 
That  is  a  highly  private  matter. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  had 
an  unanticipated  effect.  It  cut  off  edu- 
cation funds  to  organizations  that 
work  with  high  risk  groups.  Since  last 
November,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  has  requested  that  these  orga- 
nizations not  apply  for  funds  until  the 
situation  is  clarified. 

Senator  Helms'  amendment,  which 
94  Senators  believed  in  good  con- 
science would  do  nothing  more  than 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  promote 
sexual  activity,  restricted  our  ability  to 


get  life-saving  information  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  need  it  most. 
The  amendment  Senator  Helms  of- 
fered last  fall  has  not  worked  as  the 
Senate  intended.  The  result  has  been 
to  restrict  the  one  weapon  in  our  arse- 
nal against  AIDS  that  the  public 
health  experts  agree  saves  lives.  The 
amendment's  restraints  on  appropri- 
ate education  and  frank  information 
condemn  countless  men.  women,  and 
children  to  the  devastation  of  AIDS. 

I  will  vote  against  Senator  Helms' 
amendment.  I  will  support  the  lan- 
guage included  in  the  manager's 
amendment  package  which  states 
quite  clearly  that  education  efforts 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
must  stress  the  public  health  benefits 
of  a  single  monogamous  relationship 
and  the  avoidance  of  intravenous  drug 
use.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  at)sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvANS],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  73,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  117  Leg.] 


Adams 

Bradley 

Chafee 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Gore 

Hatfield 

Heinz 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

D'Amato 

Dan  forth 

Daschle 

I>eConcini 


YEAS-22 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Leahy 

Moynihan 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

NAYS— 73 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Powler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Graham 

Gramra 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hecht 

HeHin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 


Sanford 

Simon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Weicker 

Wirth 


Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten       '. 

Lautenberg 

Lerin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Murkowskt 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Pryor 


UMI 
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Quayle 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 


Biden 
Evans 


t) 


So  tAe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amend!  nent  No.  1992  was  rejected. 

NICKLES.    Mr.    President,    I 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
to  lay  the  amendment  on 
talie  was  rejected. 

]  lELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
t  hat  motion  on  the  table, 
notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 


Mr. 

move 

the  mention 

the 

Mr. 
to  lay 

The 
agreed 


(Purpos ; 
Senati 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1993 

To    express    the    sense    of    the 

that  the  President  should  provide 

prolnpt  report  regarding  the  possible 

of  combat  forces  of  the  Soviet 

Cuba,  or  Nicaragua  in  the  Republic 


presei  ce 


am«  ndment 


Union 

of  Paqama) 

Mr. 
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The 
Chair 
New  "5|ork 


amendpient 

Helms 

amendkient 


t;xt  I 


NT 


Senatqr 
lying 

Mr. 
text. 

The 
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The 
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bered 


TIME 
MElfT 

The 
major 

Mr. 
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have 
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Sarbanes  Trible 

Sasser  Wallop 

Shelby  Warner 

Simpson  Wilson 
Stevens 
Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Karnes  Symms 
Stennis 


AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

consideration. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

will   inform  the  Senator  from 

that  currently  the  Helms 

is  pending  business;  the 

amendment    to    the    Nickles 

Is  the  amendment  of  the 

from  New  York  to  the  under- 
or  to  the  substitute? 
DAMATO.  To  the  underlying 

President.         

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

will  be  stated. 

legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senator     from     New     York     [Mr. 

proposes   an    amendment    num- 


1>93. 


v«  terans' 
I  till 


LIMITATION  AGREE- 

— HOUSE  JOINT  RES.  552 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

ty  leader  is  recognized. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 

Republican    leader   and    I 

time  agreement  that  we  would 

get  entered  so  that  we  can  pass 

supplemental  appropria- 

this  evening. 

unanimous-consent  that  the 

leader,    after    consultation 

minority  leader,  may  turn  to 

iiimediate  consideration  of  House 

Resolution  552.  the  emergency 

supplemental  appropriations 

provided  further  that  the 

be  considered  under  the  fol- 

time  limitation:  30  minutes  on 

r^olution  to  be  equally  divided  be- 

Senators   Proxmire   and   Hat- 

their  designees;  that  there  be 

niinutes    equally    divided    on    an 

by    Mr.    Murkowski    to 

the  funding,  and  that  no  other 

be    in    order;    that    no 

to  commit  the  resolution,  with 

without  instructions,  be  in  order; 

time  on  any  debatable  mo- 


a^k 
major  ty 
with  t|he 
the 
Joint 
veterans 
resok  tion 
resolt  tion 
lowini ; 
the 
tweer 

FIELD 

60 

amentlment 

reduc  i 

amen  iments 

motiqn 

or 

that 


or 


the 


tions,  appeals,  or  points  of  order,  if 
such  are  submitted  to  the  Senate,  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided; that  no  points  of  order  be 
waived  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object— I  will  not  object— I  would  hope 
it  would  not  take  as  long  as  it  indicates 
there  but  maybe  we  can  dispose  of  it 
more  quickly.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire  of  my 
good  friend,  is  this  bill  going  to  come 
up  tonight? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it  coming  up  tonight,  but  if  it  comes 
up  tomorrow,  I  do  have  an  amendment 
that  deals  with  the  defense  matters 
that  I  would  like  to  add  since  we  are 
not  going  to  be  in  session  next  week. 
But  if  the  leader  wants  to  take  it  up 
tonight,  I  would  not  object. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  take 
it  up  tonight. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  as  I  understand  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  is  it  that  it 
would  come  up  immediately  and  dis- 
place the  present  matter  on  the  floor? 
Mr.  BYRD.  No,  it  would  come  up 
after  consultation  between  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  Republican  leader,  and  it 
would  not  be  my  intention  to  bring  it 
up  immediately,  certainly.  I  just  want 

to  be  sure  we  can  dispose 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  we  have  a  matter  before  us 
that  has  been  waiting  for  a  year.  Ap- 
parently, in  viewing  the  actions  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  urgency 
of  this  still  has  not  become  a  matter  of 
great  import  among  my  colleagues. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  go  ahead  and 
see  this  matter  withdrawn  or  set  aside. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Nobody  is  proposing  to 
withdraw  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  just  going  to 
cite  three  paragraphs  as  to  why  maybe 
some  of  us  are  getting  a  little  upset 
about  what  is  transpiring  on  the  floor, 
whether  it  is  the  scheduling  of  this 
bill,  which  has  been  waiting  a  year,  or 
whether  it  is  the  tinkering  around 
that  has  gone  on  with  it. 

Let  me  read  you  three  paragraphs 
from  todays  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  be  through  in 
about  1  minute,  and  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  possibly  not  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  just  going  to  with- 
draw my  request. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  It  reads: 
Since    blood    testing    for    AIDS    became 
available  in  1985.  many  infected  people  have 
been  immobilized  by  their  terror.  "It  was  re- 
garded  as   a  death  sentence,"   says   Mark 
Ryan,    a    30-year-old    former    disk    jockey. 
•People  assumed   you   could  only  sit  and 
wait."  Wait  to  become  sick,  wait  to  die. 

For  many  months  now,  the  federal  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  has  estimated  that 
as  many  as  1.5  million  Americans  are  infect- 
ed. Many  of  them— perhaps  nearly  all— will 
eventually  have  AIDS.  AIDS  is  invariably 
fatal. 

So  medical  science  is  in  a  race  against 
time.  Without  a  preventive,  without  a  cure, 
the  toll  of  suffering  and  death  is  likely  to  be 
very  great. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  get  to 
the  business  that  we  have  here  and 
pass  it  without  the  cheap  politics  I 
have  seen  exhibited  on  this  floor  this 
afternoon.  We  should  pass  it  without 
delay,  in  other  words,  for  what  might 
be  considered  more  important  legisla- 
tion. What  can  be  more  important 
than  1.5  million  people  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus,  many  of  whom  are 
going  to  die. 

This  is  a  disgrace,  and  this  body 
ought  to  hang  its  head  in  shame  on 
this  last  vote.  I  suggest  we  just  stick  to 
this  business  now  and  either  do  it  or 
not  do  it  and  go  home  and  tell  every- 
body what  it  is  that  we  have  not  done 
on  behalf  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  will  not  agree  to  anything  that 
interrupts  the  course  of  this  legisla- 
tion. If  it  goes  down,  so  be  it.  If  it 
cannot  be  passed,  so  be  it.  Hopefully, 
we  will  come  to  our  senses  and  pass  it 
now. 

(Disturbance  in  the  visitors'  galler- 
ies.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Harkin).  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
restore  order  in  the  gallery. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  put 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  the  Chair, 
does  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest  

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  this  majority  leader 
has  absolutely  no  intention  of  taking 
this  bill  down,  and  if  he  would  have 


asked  me  privately.  I  would  have  told 
him  that.  I  have  no  intention  of  taking 
this  bill  down. 

We  are  either  going  to  be  in  tomor- 
row and  finish  this  bill,  or  we  will  be 
on  it  when  we  get  back.  And  a  cloture 
motion  can  be  prepared  and  let  the 
Senate  vote  on  whether  we  stop 
debate  and  whether  we  stop  nonger- 
mane  amendments.  So  let  that  be 
known  by  all  who  can  hear. 

The  bill  I  was  trying  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  on  is  a  veterans'  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  The  House 
will  be  in  tomorrow.  We  probably  will 
be  in  tomorrow. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  moneys  have 
run  out.  This  bill  is  badly  needed,  and 
we  are  only  talking  about  an  hour 
here  on  this  bill.  It  can  be  a  half-hour 
if  Senators  will  yield  back  their  time. 

But  I  want  to  do  this  bill  for  the  vet- 
erans tonight.  That  does  not  mean  we 
are  going  to  take  down  the  AIDS  bill.  I 
want  to  say  again,  this  AIDS  bill  is 
here,  and  if  you  want  to  get  on  the 
treaty  on  Monday  when  we  get  back, 
we  better  be  off  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  the  request 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  again  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  we  are 
trying  to  expedite  a  matter  for  the  vet- 
erans, that  I  am  sure  is  worthy  of 
being  expedited,  maybe  we  can  expe- 
dite the  matter  of  AIDS  legislation  for 
those  who  are  dying  of  AIDS.  All  I  am 
saying  is  I  would  like  to  see  the  same 
effort  put  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
dying  as  we  are  putting  in  for  the  vet- 
erans. 

I  get  the  distinct  impression  around 
here  that  we  are  going  to  end  up  with 
a  veterans  bill— even  though  the  ma- 
jority leader  assures  me  we  will  contin- 
ue on  the  AIDS  bill— or  an  AIDS  bill 
that  is  not  totally  meaningless  but  is 
actually  a  dangerous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion before  my  colleagues  are  through 
politicizing  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  The  Senate  will 
have  to  work  its  will  on  amendments 
thereto.  I  can  only  do  two  things,  and 
that  is  put  the  request  and  hope  that 
we  can  do  this  veterans  bill  today— 
that  is  No.  1— or  tomorrow. 

The  second  thing  is  I  can  assure  the 
Senators,  as  I  have  done,  that  we  will 
stay  on  this  AIDS  bill  until  the  Senate 
acts  one  way  or  the  other  on  it.  up  or 
down.  There  is  nothing  else  that  is 
going  to  take  its  place.  That  is  all  I  can 
do. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  going  to 
object  because,  frankly,  I  hope  maybe 
the  discussions  that  are  taking  place 
here  might  put  the  AIDS  bill  back 
into  a  proper  focus  for  those  who 
think  this  is  something  that  people 
can  waste  votes  on  and  build  up  a 
sound  political  record.  It  is  not  that.  It 


is  terribly  urgent,  and  it  is  terribly 
urgent  that  it  be  in  the  right  form. 

So  with  a  guarantee  that  whatever 
we  do  here  in  terms  of  this  veterans 
legislation  is  going  to  be  done  with  dis- 
patch and  that  nothing  else,  nothing 
else  will  intervene,  I  am  not  going  to 
go  ahead  and  interpose  the  objection. 
Although,  I  find  it  strange  that  we  can 
"pass"  veterans  legislation  so  speedily 
and  so  cleanly,  but  somehow  we 
cannot  address  the  greatest  threat 
that  has  been  posed  to  this  Nation 
since  World  War  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  I  thank  the  able  Republican 
leader. 


ACQUIRED    IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME       RESEARCH       AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 
The  Senate  continued  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1220). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  unsuccessful  in  tabling  the 
Helms  amendment.  I  am  trying  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  disposition  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Does  he 
want  to  voice  vote  it?  Does  he  want 
the  yeas  and  nays?  How  does  he  want 
to  dispose  of  it  so  we  can  continue  to 
try  and  make  some  progress? 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  does  the  Senator 
wish? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  can  voice  vote 
it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  That  will  be 
fine. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object  to  that.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  procedure,  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  so  we  can 

proceed  to  the  vote.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
withdraw  his  amendment, 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  wish  to  withdraw  it 
for  purposes  of  moving  on  with  the 
vote. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk— I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  believe  I  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Helms 
amendment  (No.  1992).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aurmounce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  nii- 
nois  [Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 
are  necessarily  absent.    

The  PRESIDING-  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  118  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

DAmato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 


Adams 

Chafee 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Gore 

Hatfield 


YEAS— 71 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Henin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lautenberg 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS-18 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Leahy 

Moynihan 

Packwood 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Pell 

Proxmire 

Sanford 

Specter 

Weicker 

Wirth 


Biden 
Bradley 
Chiles 
Evans 


NOT  VOTING— 11 

Heittz  Stafford 

Karnes  Stennis 

Levin  Symms 
Simon 


So.  the  amendment  (No.  1992)  was 
agreed  to. 
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930^ 

M*  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ame -idment  was  agreed  to. 

DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that 
on  on  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

=-  to.  ,     „^  . 

D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1994 

To    express    the    sense    of    the 

„„„c  that  the  President  should  provide 

)rompt  report  regarding  the  possible 

:e  of  combat  forces  of  the  Soviet 

Cuba,  or  Nicaragua  in  the  Republic 

Panama. 

^.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

i  mendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

i  nmediate  consideration. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

will  report. 

legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senator     from     New     York     (Mr. 

)    proposes    an    amendment   num- 

1994. 

pO      .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

President,  without  delegation,  should 

n   report   to   Congress   by   written 

whether,  in  his  judgment  as  Com- 

in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 

States,  any  combat  troops  of  the 

Union.    Cuba,    or    Nicaragua    are 

in  Panama  or  have  engaged  U.S. 

in  combat  in  Panama  at  any  time 

the  last  sixty  days  or  during  such 

._  intruded  into  any  United  States  mili- 

base  or  facility  in  Panama.". 

D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
nent  at  the  desk  is  rather 
sinfcle  and  rather  straightforward.  It 
dot  s  not  need  a  great  deal  of  debate.  It 
woi  lid  seem  to  me  that  we  should  as- 
cerain  from  the  President,  the  Com- 
ma ider  in  Chief  of  the  United  States, 
whither  or  not  there  are  Cuban 
trojps,  Nicaraguan  troops,  Soviet 
tro  jps.  in  Panama,  and  whether  or  not 
th<y  have  engaged  in  any  firefight 
wil  tl  the  forces  of  the  United  States  of 
An  erica. 
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"there  are  some  in  the  Senate  who 

„  this  a  great  big  mystery;  it  is 

difficult;  it  should  not  be  on  this 

Maybe   it  should  and  maybe  it 

1  be  on  another  bill,  or  maybe  we 

should  have  a  freestanding  debate. 

'his  Senator  attempted  to  bring  this 

to  the  Senate  Chamber,  not 

this  bUl.  but  I  have  not  had  a  vehi- 
to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  important 
.  for  the  Senators  to  be  con- 
cerned of  whether  or  not  some  of  the 
ac;ounts  that  have  been  reaching  us 
h£|ve  merit  or  not.  I  am  not  suggesting 
t  Cubans  have  been  fighting  with 
soldiers,  but  I  received  some  re- 
ts and  some  news  authorities  have 
miide  inquiry.  Some  have  raised  the 
;r  of  the  fact  that  the  Cubans 
h4ve   been   engaged    at    Howard   Air 
Base  in  Panama  with  fire  ex- 
ctlanges  with  our  troops. 

3me  have  even  gone  to  the  point  of 
gesting  a  number  of  casualties  that 
Cubans  suffered  and  that  several 
wfere  even  killed. 
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So,  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion is  very  straightforward.  It  says  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  without 
delegation  should  forthwith  report  to 
the  Congress  by  written  message 
whether  in  his  judgment  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  Armed  services  of 
the  United  States  any  combat  troops 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba  or  Nicara- 
gua are  in  Panama. 

It  goes  on  to  say,  have  they  intruded 
into  any  of  the  United  States  military 
bases  or  facilities  in  Panama? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  to  argue 
this.  I  would  be  willing  to  submit  this 
to  a  voice  vote.  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  find  out  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  case  because,  you  see.  I  believe 
that  the  increasing  Cubanization  of 
Panama  is  now  a  growing  reality,  and 
is  something  that  we  have  to  face 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  allowed  a  petty  tyrant,  a  dictator 
by  the  name  of  Noriega,  to  hold  us  up 
to  scorn  and  shame  throughout  the 

world. 

I  think  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
have  embarked  upon  a  policy  that  has 
brought  economic  ruin  to  Panama, 
ruined  the  middle  class,  and  we  have 
abandoned  them  in  their  struggle. 

Now  we  hear  about  so-called  efforts 
at  mediating.  Now  we  hear  a  spokes- 
man for  the  White  House  saying.  "We 
never  said  that  Noriega  had  to  leave 
Panama.  We  just  want  him  to  leave 
office." 

What  a  lot  of  nonsense!  Hokum! 
How  any  spokesman  for  the  adminis- 
tration, in  good  conscience,  could  get 
up  and  say  that,  after  they  were  talk- 
ing for  weeks  about  getting  him  to 
leave  and  go  to  Spain!  Now  we  are  sup- 
posed to  believe  that  somehow  they 
never  really  meant  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  does  not 
believe  it.  and  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  know. 

I  will  stop  talking  now.  and  I  wonder 
why  we  cannot  have  a  voice  vote  on  it. 
It  is  simple.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ac- 
cused of  holding  up  this  bill,  because  it 
is  an  important  bill  and  the  bill  I  sup- 
port. I  have  not  taken  any  time  of  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  as  it  relates  to  deal- 
ing with  extraneous  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  tried  to  offer 
this  simple  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion during  a  quorum  call,  and  I  could 
not  get  an  opportunity  to  do  that,  and 
several  other  times.  I  have  attempted 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  by  asking 
if  we  could  get  freestanding  consider- 
ation of  it.  and  we  could  not. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  going  to  insist 
on  a  vote.  I  am  sick  and  tired  around 
here  of  having  one  or  two  Senators 
that  you  have  to  clear  everything 
through  because  they  are  the  big  ex- 
perts on  it.  You  cannot  talk  about 
Central  America  or  South  America, 
unless  Senator  X.  Y.  or  Z  gives  his  per- 
mission to  bring  it  up. 


I  did  not  come  here  to  be  secondary 
or  fourth  to  any  Senator,  that  I 
cannot  even  get  a  bill  considered.  So.  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  did  not  intend  to 

do  it. 

I  will  be  done  in  a  second  and  yield, 
but  I  want  to  finish. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  have  practiced 
comity  around  here  as  long  as  I  have 
been  here,  and  there  have  been  very 
few  requests  that  other  colleagues 
have  come  to  me  with  that  I  have  not 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  accommodate. 
This  is  a  pretty  important  issue. 
Maybe  just  because  one  guy  wants  to 
be  on  the  front  of  all  these  things, 
nobody  else  can  bring  up  a  whole  area. 
If  you  have  these  jurisdictional  things, 
we  ought  to  make  little  fiefdoms, 
make  him  the  Pope.  You  do  not  say 
anything  on  this  subject  unless  the 
Pope  signs  off.  What  an  incredible 
thing! 

You  want  to  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion? You  want  to  table  it?  You  want 
to  say  the  President  should  not 
report?  Then  go  ahead  and  do  it.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  are  being  true  to  our- 
selves, as  to  why  we  have  been  elected 
and  sent  here. 

This  goes  to  the  underlying  amend- 
ment. It  will  not  survive  because  there 
will     be     a    substitute     amendment, 
anyway. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  tWe  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  necessarily 
absent  on  rollcall  vote  118,  the  Helms 
amendment.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "No." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  visiting  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  throughout 
the  day,  and  there  are  reports  as  he 
indicates;  the  statement  is  accurate.  I 
am  not  certain  that  any  report  has 
been  confirmed  or  whether  it  can  be 
confirmed.  I  have  had  no  confirmation 
of  any  activity  there.  There  are  re- 
ports as  described  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  what  he 
wants  to  do  is  to  send  a  message,  and 
we  can  do  that  just  as  easily  with  a 
voice  vote.  I  think  we  can  work  it  out 
right  now  and  have  a  voice  vote.  The 
message  will  be  heard  all  the  way  to 

1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  will  let  us  do  that,  if 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  other  side. 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  willing 
to  take  action  on  a  voice  vote.  We 
could  do  it  within  5  or  10  seconds. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  that.  I  just  want  to  get  this 
process  underway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  VANISHING  NEUTRALITY  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  amendment  and  for 
his  timely  decision  to  bring  this  before 
the  Senate. 

I  well  remember  the  day  in  1978 
when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  on  behalf  of 
himself.  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
and  a  large  number  of  other  Senators 
offered  what  was  then  called  the 
Byrd-Baker  amendment  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Neutrality  Treaty 
which  was  the  first  of  the  two  treaties 
considered  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tensive Panama  Canal  debate  now  10 
years  past. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
these  words  in  the  Byrd-Baker  amend- 
ment: "Under  the  Treaty  Concerning 
the  Permanent  Neutrality  and  Oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Canal  (the  Neu- 
trality Treaty),  Panama  and  the 
United  States  have  the  responsibility 
to  assure  that  the  Panama  Canal  will 
remain  open  and  secure  to  ships  of  all 
nations."  The  key  word,  Mr.  President, 
is  "responsibility."  The  Byrd-Baker 
amendment  therefore  provided  not 
just  a  right,  but  it  also  imposed  an  ob- 
ligation—and it  is  an  obligation  that 
the  present  administration— especially 
the  Department  of  Defense— is  now 
doing  very  little  to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  D'Amato 
pointed  out.  the  amendment  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  margin  of 
85  to  3.  The  Republic  of  Panama,  de- 
spite a  certain  amount  of  customary 
State  Department  hand  wringing,  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  language  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  text  of  article  IV  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Neutrality  Treaty.  The 
amendment  was  and  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  proper  function  of  the 
Senate  in  treatymaking. 

But  what  makes  the  Byrd-Baker 
amendment  particularly  significant 
today  is  its  prescient  understanding  a 
decade  ago  of  what  the  future  could 
bring. 

For  this  both  Senators  Byrd  and 
Baker  should  be  congratulated  be- 
cause it  now  appears  that  the  armed 
forces  of  one  or  more  of  the  countries 
named     in     the     presently     pending 


amendment,  probably  Soviet-con- 
trolled Cubans,  may  have  penetrated 
Canal  defense  areas  manned  by  United 
States  troops  and  may  have  actually 
engaged  United  States  troops  in 
combat.  Ten  years  ago  that  would 
have  been  regarded  as  absurd,  today 
the  Pentagon  seems  willing  to  accept 
it  as  business  as  usual  or  perhaps  to 
pretend  that  nothing  significant  is  oc- 
curring. And,  Mr.  President,  we  in  the 
Senate  have  perhaps  grown  too  accus- 
tomed to  that  attitude:  it  prevailed 
before  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  it 
prevailed  before  the  acknowledgment 
that  there  was  indeed  a  Soviet  combat 
brigade  in  Cuba.  It  prevailed  as  well 
with  respect  to  the  presence  of  nuclear 
capable  Mig-23's  in  Cuba,  and  it  has 
prevailed  on  other  countless  occasions 
that  could  be  listed. 

Mr.  President,  those  repeated  fail- 
ures to  inform  is  why  this  amendment 
is  necessary.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  said,  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  the  truth,  especially  on  an  im- 
portant subject  of  this  magnitude. 
They  and  we  are  entitled  to  have  from 
the  President  a  formal  statement  of 
the  facts.  If  the  President  confirms 
that  the  facts  are  as  we  suspect,  then 
the  United  States  should  quit  hiding 
its  head  in  the  sand  and  act  decisively. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  the  Senate  that  a 
great  deal  more  could  be  said— a  great 
deal  more  than  has  been  said— public- 
ly—regarding the  Soviet-Cuban-Nica- 
raguan  military  presence  in  Panama. 
But  further  discussion  now  might  in- 
volve subjects  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  prefer  to  be 
handled  in  secret  session  of  the 
Senate. 

But  I  hope— indeed  I  am  confident— 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
wish  the  complete  facts  to  be  brought 
out  in  public  debate  because  I  know 
that  he  shares  this  Senator's  judg- 
ment that  the  Panama  Canal  is  too 
important  to  America  for  Americans 
to  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Finally,  on  this  subject  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Evans  and  Novak 
entitled  "Humiliated— by  Noriega" 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  Wednesday.  April  27.  1988. 

Again,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  27.  1988] 

Humiliated— BY  Noriega 

(Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Feuding  between  the  secretaries  of  state 

and    defense,    unresolved    by    the    White 

House,  over  how  to  rid  Panama  of  strong 

man  Manuel  Noriega  climaxed  last  month 

when     the     Pentagon     cabled     President 

Reagan  in  Brussels  with  a  bizarre  request 

that  would  override  George  Shultz. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Prank  Carluccl 
wanted  Gen.  Fred  F.  Woemer.  commander 
in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Southern  Com- 
mand, to  meet  and  then  negotiate  with  Gen. 
Noriega  in  the  dictator's  quarters.  Reagan's 
cabled  response:  Not  on  your  life— no  four- 
star  general  of  mine  is  going  to  call  on  a 
drug  dealer  facing  two  indictments  in  Amer- 
ican courts. 

Regrettably,  however,  such  presidential 
decisiveness  is  all  too  rare  in  the  Panamani- 
an fiasco.  No-nos  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  not  been  matched  by  affirmative 
policy-making.  The  President  has  been 
silent  on  how  to  maneuver  the  United 
States  away  from  humiliating  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  tiny  Central  American  repub- 
lic, while  his  two  great  national  security  de- 
partments are  deadlocked. 

That  policy  paralysis  promises  to  continue 
indefinitely.  National  Security  Adviser  Colin 
Powell  has  given  up  trying  to  resolve  dis- 
agreements between  Shultz  and  Carlucci. 
ensuring  the  indicted  drug  dealer's  survival 
into  summer  and  confirming  the  wreckage 
of  Panama's  economy  while  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  observes  Uncle  Sam  in  dis- 
grace. 

"This  administration  cannot  handle 
strong  disagreement  at  the  Cabinet  level."  a 
key  player  in  the  frustrating  Panama  drama 
confided  to  us.  Neither  Powell  nor  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  at  the  National  Security 
Council,  this  official  continues,  would  "take 
an  important  disagreement "  to  the  presi- 
dent for  consensus  resolution  out  of  fear  of 
alienating  the  loser.  While  it  is  commonly 
accepted  that  Shultz  is  the  center  of  the  ad- 
ministration's power,  stalemate  reigns  when 
the  President  won't  choose. 

That  permits  Noriega's  spectacular  hold- 
out following  Reagan's  declaration  over  a 
month  ago  that  he  "must  leave  now." 
Shultz  and  his  diplomats  are  far  more  aware 
that  Carlucci  and  Adm.  William  Crowe, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of 
the  danger  in  such  U.S.  impotence.  Every- 
where in  the  hemisphere  the  focus  is  on 
whether  Noriega  can  escape  from  his  shoot- 
out with  Reagan. 

Yet  for  two  months,  through  session  after 
session  of  the  top-level  National  Security 
Planning  Group,  Reagan  sat  silent  while 
Shultz  hammered  home  th*s  warning:  If  a 
credible  threat  of  military  action  is  not 
brought  against  Noriega,  think  what  it  will 
mean  to  Ecuador,  to  Guatemala,  to  Peru 
and  other  I^atin  states  watching  to  see  if  the 
Panamanian  gets  away  with  his  military 
coup.  Will  they  be  next? 

Carlucci  and  Crowe  have  been  anything 
but  silent.  They  pour  It  on.  claiming  that 
without  vast  reinforcements  in  the  area, 
military  action  against  Noriega  is  simply  too 
dangerous  to  contemplate.  Merely  moving 
those  troops  into  place,  they  say.  might  trig- 
ger congressional  upheaval.  Reagan  only  lis- 
tens. 

The  political  repercussions  of  this  stale- 
mate deepen  each  day.  With  passivity  by 
the  President  and  his  national  security  ad- 
viser precluding  an  affirmative  policy,  the 
only  U.S.  weapon  has  been  economic.  But  its 
use  has  shattered  Panama's  economy  and 
Inflamed  antl-Norlega  Panamanian  citizens 
against  the  Colossus  of  the  North.  In  the 
process.  Panama's  role  as  the  Caribbean's 
most  Important  regional  banking  center  has 
ended  indefinitely. 

Just  as  Beirut  was  destroyed  a  decade  ago 
as  the  most  Important  banking  center  In  the 
Arab  world.  Panama  has  lost  Its  unique  re- 
gional status.  With  the  crisis  only  two 
months    old.    it    has   been   supplanted    by 
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the  Cayman  Islands  and  the  Baha- 


^  with  economic  chaos  is  the  con- 
B  corruption  of  the  Panama  Defense 
i   the  states  major  source  of  political 
now  split  by  the  furor  over  Noriega, 
administration    policy-makers   say 
^,j  that  it  could  take  a  full  10  years 
Noriega's  departure— when  it  fmally 
;— to  put  the  PDF  back  in  shape. 
U.S.  doctrine  to  help  keep  a  friendly 
.s    military    intact,    knowing    that   a 
split  invites  civil  war.  But  the  PDF 
je  beyond  rescue  as  a  unitary  force  and 
ing  political  power.  Administration 
,  say   that   unless   it   recovers   well 
p=   the   United  States   Is  scheduled   to 
over  the  Panama  Canal  in  1999,  Wash- 
may  have  Co  find  legal  ways  to  avoid 

that  step. 

..    Noriega    arranges    his    surrender 

sometime  later  this  year,  he  will  hold 

,_^  cards  needed  to  get  what  he  wants: 

ight  to  take  with  him  $100  million  to 

million  in  liquid  assets,  in  no  small  part 

I  from  drug  running;  a  pleasant  new 

in  the  Dominican  Republic:  and  de- 

with  full  honors  from  his  country. 

constitutes  a  hemisphere-wide  hu- 

1  for  Uncle  Sam,  surely  not  what 

bargained    for    or    what    Carlucci 

But   with   a   president   unable   to 

between    two    contesting    Cabinet 

5  and  a  national   security   adviser 

the  stature  or  will   to  break  the 

I,  Ronald  Reagan  is  being  brought 

by  a  small-time  dictator. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

amendment    (No.     1994)    was 
,_to. 

.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
the    vote    by    which    the 

was  agreed  to. 

D'AMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that 
.  on  the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

rectus  on  the  amendment  of 

Senator     from     Oklahoma,     as 

by  the  amendment  of  the 

from  North  Carolina. 

amendment     (No.     1991),     as 

was  agreed  to. 

_r.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

was  agreed  to. 

DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that 
.  on  the  table. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 


technical  amendments  that  have  been 
included  exclude  any  language  in  the 
technical  amendments  that  would 
have  related  to  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  technical  amendments  agreed  to 
are  as  follows: 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1995 

l*r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ser  d  a  managers'  amendment  to  the 
de!  k  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  I  e  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
thi  ire  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sei  it  request? 

1  Ir.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  imanimous-con- 
sei  it  request  was.  Will  the  Chair  state 
it.  or  will  the  Senator  repeat  it? 

]  dr.  KENNEDY.  I  asked  unanimous 
CO  isent  that  the  technical  amend- 
ments offered  on  behalf  of  Senator 
hItch  and  myself  be  agreed  to.  The 


On  page  38,  between  lines  22  and  23. 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(3)  a  description  of  the  efforts  authorized 
under  this  Act,  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  relating  to  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  specifically  directed 
toward  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Minority  Health  and 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  with  regard 
to  such  activities;". 

On  page  38,  line  23.  strike  out  ■■(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•(4)". 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  out  ••(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••(5)". 

On  page  39,  line  4,  strike  out  '(5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

On  page  39,  line  10,  insert  ",  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,"  after  "stitute". 

On  page  39,  line  18,  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses" after  "syndrome". 

On  page  40,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  17  on  page  42,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

Sec  104.  <a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs,  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
not  more  than  50  employees  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Ad- 
ministration as  of  July  1,  1987. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  through  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
not  more  than  300  employees  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Insti- 
tutes as  of  July  1,  1987. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  not  more  than  350  employees  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  employees  assigned  to  such 
Centers  as  of  July  1,  1987.  Employees  may 
be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance  as 
provided  for  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  shall  establish  an  office  to 
ensure  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  prevention  programs  targeted  at  mi- 
nority populations  and  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate technical  assistance  to  the  States 
in  the  implementation  of  such  efforts. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Minority  Health  shall 
review  the  level  of  knowledge  within  minori- 
ty communities  concerning  AIDS,  the  risks 
of  transmission,  and  means  by  which  to 
reduce  such  risk  as  well  as  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  prevention  pro- 
grams, authorized  under  this  Act.  and 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  designed  to 


meet  this  identified  need.  This  review  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  become  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  to  Congress  under 
section  102. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion, may,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  not  more  than  50  em- 
ployees for  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Ad- 
ministration as  of  July  1,  1987.  Employees 
may  be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance 
as  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

(e)  To  carry  out  this  section  and  section 
103,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$65,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 


GRANTS  TO  FACILITATE  COMMUNITY-BASED 
EVALUATION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AIDS  THERAPIES. 

Sec  105.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  And  Drug  Administra- 
tion, shall  establish  a  national  demonstra- 
tion program  to  utilize  community-based  or- 
ganizations of  health  care  providers,  mi- 
grant health  centers,  and  community  health 
centers  in  the  design  and  execution  of  clini- 
cal trials  of  experimental  treatments  for  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  re- 
lated illnesses  that  are  approved  for  investi- 
gation by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  conducted  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  section  505  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  355). 

(b)  The  program  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include  a  program  that  shall— 

(1)  provide  direct  grants  to  community- 
based  organizations  and  community  health 
centers  determined  eligible  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

(A)  retaining  appropriate  medical  supervi- 
sion: 

(B)  assisting  with  administration  data  col- 
lection, and  record  management;  and 

(C)  conducting  training  of  community 
physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  physicians" 
assistants  and  other  health  professionals  for 
the   purpose  of  conducting  clinical   trials; 

and 

(2)  provide  direct  grants  to  recipients  de- 
termined eligible  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  implement  and  conduct 
community-based  clinical  trials  in  order  to 
provide  access  to  the  entire  scope  of  commu- 
nities affected  by  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  and  related  illnesses,  in- 
cluding minorities,  hemophiliacs  and  trans- 
fusion-exposed individuals,  women,  chil- 
dren, users  of  intravenous  drugs  and  asymp- 
tomatic individuals  who  are  infected  with 
the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome. 

(c)  Clinical  trials  funded  by  grants  made 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  approved 

by- 

( 1 )  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 

(2)  a  duly  constituted  Institutional  Review 
Board  that  meets  the  requirements  of  part 
56  of  title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 
and 

(3)  the  National  Institutes  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases. 


(d)  Grants  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  designed  to  encourage  participation  in, 
and  support  of,  community-based  clinical 
trials  by  private  industry  and  university- 
based  Schools  of  Medicine. 

(e)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  grants  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  make  grants  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

AIDS  RESEARCH  AND  CLINICAL  TRIAL  DATA  BANK. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish,  maintain, 
and  operate  an  AIDS  Research  and  Clinical 
Trial  Data  Base  and  Information  Service 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Data  Bank""). 

(b)  The  DaU  Bank  shall  collect,  catalog, 
store,  and  disseminate,  through  informa- 
tional systems  accessible  to  the  public,  indi- 
viduals with  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  or  infected  with  the  etiologic 
agent  for  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome, general  practitioners,  and  investiga- 
tors, the  results  of  research  relating  to,  and 
the  results  of  treatment  of,  such  syndrome. 

(c)  The  Data  Base  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(DA  registry  of  clinical  trials  of  experi- 
mental treatments  for  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  and  related  illnesses  con- 
ducted under  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  505  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355)  that 
provides  a  description  of  the  purpose  of 
each  experimental  drug  protocol  either  with 
the  consent  of  the  protocol  sponsor,  or 
when  a  trial  to  test  efficacy  begins.  Informa- 
tion provided  shall  include  eligibility  crite- 
ria and  the  location  of  trial  sites,  and  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Data  Bank  by  the  spon- 
sor of  the  trial  not  later  than  21  days  after 
the  approval  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

(2)  Information  pertaining  to  experimen- 
tal treatments  for  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  that  may  be  available 
under  a  treatment  investigational  new  drug 
application  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  pursuant  to 
part  312  of  title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. The  Data  Bank  shall  also  include  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  results  of  clini- 
cal trials,  with  the  consent  of  the  sponsor, 
of  such  experimental  treatments,  including 
information  concerning  potential  toxicities 
or  adverse  affects  associated  with  the  use  or 
administration  of  such  experimental  treat- 
ment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  establish  a  mechanism  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  the  Data  Bank  with  the 
international  efforts  described  in  title  II  of 
this  Act,  including  coordination  with  infor- 
mation gathering  and  dissemination  efforts 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  Special 
Programme  on  AIDS;  and 

(2)  to  the  degree  feasible  insure  that  the 
Data  Bank  is  accessible  to  individuals,  inves- 
tigators, and  physicians  in  other  countries. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  plan  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation contained  within  the  Data  Bank 
through  the  information  clearinghouse  and 
telephone  hotlines  established  under  part  A 
of  title  XXIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (as  added  by  section  301  of  this  Act). 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary in  subsequent  fiscal  years. 


EXPEDITIOUS  REVIEW  PLAN 

Sec  107.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  de- 
velop and  implement  a  plan  to  expedite  the 
awarding  of  grants,  contracts,  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  by  any  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
projects  relating  to  AIDS  (including 
projects  initiated  by  investigators  not  in  re- 
sponse to  any  request  for  proposals).  Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  the  plan  shall 
provide  that— 

(1)  an  application  for  a  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  which  is  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  solicitation  for  proposals  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  3  months  after 
the  date  on  which  such  solicitation  is  issued; 
and 

(2)  not  later  than  4  months  after  the  date 
on  which  an  application  is  submitted,  such 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
shall  be  awarded,  or  such  application  shall 
otherwise  be  acted  upon. 

(b)  The  plan  required  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  that,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  de- 
termines that  applications  for  a  specific 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement, 
or  the  action  on  such  applications,  cannot 
be  completed  in  the  period  required  by  such 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  cause  to  be  included  in  the  solicitation 
for  such  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  a  statement  specifying  the  time 
period  in  which  such  applications  must  be 
submitted,  or  in  which  approval  will  be 
made  or  action  will  be  taken;  and 

(2)  transmit  a  copy  of  such  solicitation 
and  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  42,  line  21,  strike  out  "106  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "108"". 

On  page  44,  line  21,  strike  out  "107"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■109"". 

On  page  45,  line  4,  strike  out  "108"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "110". 

On  page  45,  line  23.  strike  out  "109'"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "HI". 

On  page  45,  line  25,  strike  out  "through 
the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol,"". 

On  page  45,  line  26,  strike  out  "imple- 
ment" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'initiate". 

On  page  46,  line  8,  strike  out  "Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary'". 

On  page  46,  line  10,  strike  out  "use""  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "consider'". 

On  page  46,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

NATIONAL  BLOOD  RESOURCE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec  112.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  research  and  education 
regarding  blood  donations  and  transfusions 
to  maintain,  ensure  and  improve  the  safety 
of  the  blood  supply.  Education  programs 
shall  be  directed  at  health  professionals,  pa- 
tients, and  the  community  to— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  the  public  and  patients 
undergoing  treatment- 

(A)  increase  awareness  that  the  process  of 
donating  blood  is  safe; 

(B)  promote  the  concept  that  blood 
donors  are  contributors  to  a  national  need 
to  maintain  an  adequate  and  safe  blood 
supply; 


(C)  encourage  blood  donors  to  donate 
more  than  once  a  year;  and 

(D)  encourage  repeat  blood  donors  to  re- 
cruit new  donors; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  health  professionals— 

(A)  improve  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
skills  of  health  professionals  in  the  appro- 
priate use  of  blood  and  blood  components; 

(B)  increase  the  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  health  professionals  regarding 
the  risks  versus  benefits  of  blood  transfu- 
sion; and 

(C)  encourage  health  professionals  to  con- 
sider alternatives  to  the  administration  of 
blood  or  blood  components  for  their  pa- 
tients; and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  community,  increase 
coordination,  communication,  and  collabora- 
tion among  community,  professional,  indus- 
try, and  government  organizations  regard- 
ing blood  donation  and  transfusion  issues. 

On  page  47.  line  4,  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses"' after  "syndrome". 

On  page  47,  line  7.  insert  "and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,"  after  the 
comma. 

On  page  47,  line  15,  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses"" before  the  semicolon. 

On  page  47,  line  18,  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses" after  "syndrome"'. 

On  page  47,  line  20,  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses" after  "syndrome". 

On  page  48,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  4  on  page  49. 

On  page  49,  line  6,  strike  out  ••203'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '202  ". 

On  page  49,  line  7,  strike  out  •$50,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$45,000,000  ". 

On  page  50,  line  15.  insert  •model""  after 
••materials,". 

On  page  52,  line  5,  strike  out  "high  risk". 

On  page  52,  line  12.  strike  out  "by  regula- 
tion prescribe "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter"". 

On  page  53,  strike  out  lines  11  through  13, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

••(B)  organizations  representing  the  specif- 
ic population  to  be  targeted  for  the  educa- 
tion or  prevention  effort;  and 

On  page  53,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  54,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

••(A)  the  organization  has  continuing  rela- 
tionships, or  will  establish  continuing  rela- 
tionships, with  the  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion that  is  at  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  such  organization;  and'". 

On  page  54,  line  15,  strike  out  "by  regula- 
tion prescribe"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter". 

On  page  55,  strike  out  lines  5  through  7. 

On  page  56,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

On  page  56,  line  15,  strike  out 
••$115,000,000  "  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  first  period  on  line  17,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '$120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.  of  which 
not  less  than  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  shall  be 
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for  national  and  local  Information 

,  which  are  to  be  carried  out  by  na- 

1  ind  community-based  minority  orga- 

The   Secretary,    acting    through 

for  Disease  Control  shall,  after 

......   with   the   Office   of   Minority 

and  the  Indian  Health  Service,  pub- 
jdelines  for  applications  for  funding 
his  section  and  for  public  comment. 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
section.". 

age  59.  line  2.  insert  "(including  re- 
cases  of  pediatric  acquired  immuno- 

syndrome)"  after  "syndrome". 
TO^  59.  line  3.  insert  "(including  re- 
cases  of  pediatric  acquired  immuno- 
syndrome)  ■  after  "syndrome". 
61.  line  22.  strike  out  "and", 
l^age  62,  line  3.  strike  out  the  period 
in  lieu  thereof  ':  and". 
62.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
new  paragraph: 
appropriate    acquired    immunodefi- 
syndrome   education   programs    for 
children. 
64.  strike  out  lines  10  through  17 
in  lieu  thereof   the   following: 
syndrome,      the      State 
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to  use  at  least  50%  of  the  total 

paid  to  the  State  under  section  2413 

fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local  gov- 

and   community-based    organiza- 


)  at  least  15%  of  the  total  amount 
tfc  the  State  under  section  2413  for  any 

.rear  being  used  for  grants  to  commu- 
b  Lsed  organizations,  including  minority 
.n  inity  based  organizations,  located  in 
r(  presenUtive  nl  communities  and  sub- 
ins  which  reflect  the  local  demo- 
-w.  of  AIDS;  and"  ". 

)age  72.  strike  out  line  20  through  line 

page  74,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 


788A.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary,  through 
.,..v.  Health  Service,  may  make  grants 
enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of 
schools  of  osteopathy,  and  aca- 
health  science  centers  to  assist  in 
the  costs  of  such  schools  in  serving 

.„ and  training  centers  to— 

train  faculty  of  schools  of  medicine. 
,.  nursing,  osteopathy,  podiatry. 

,.,,  public  health,  and  allied  health  to 
students  in  such  schools  to  provide 
.„  treatment  for  individuals  with  ac- 
immunodeficiency  syndrome; 
develop  and  disseminate  curricula  re- 
to  the  care  and  treatment  of  individ- 

with  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 

..es.  regional  organizations  and  health 

;ystems  in  the  training  of  primary  care 
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In  making  grants  under  this  section. 
Secretary    shall    give    preference    to 
which  will- 
train,  or  result  in  the  training  of. 
health  professionals,  mental  health  profes- 
Js,  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
jrovide  treatment  for  minority  individ- 
are  at  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
™eficiency  syndrome  and  other  indi- 
who  are  at  risk  of  contracting  such 
and 
)  train,  or  result  in  the  training  of,  mi- 
health  professionals,  minority  mental 
health    professionals,    and   minority   allied 


who 


imni  iinodeficiency  ; 
vidu  ils 
syn<  rome; 

"(J 
nori  ;y 


health  professionals  to  provide  treatment 
for  individuals  with  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

•(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  m 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

■(c)(1)  Any  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  appropriate  peer  review  by  peer  review 
groups  composed  principally  of  non-Federal 
experts. 

•(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  received  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  application  from  the  appropri- 
ate peer  review  group  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  and.  where  appropriate,  has  con- 
sulted with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Health  Professions  Education  with  re- 
spect to  such  application. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■school  of  nursing'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  853(2). 

•(e)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $11,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990.".  ,     ,   _.. 

On  page  76.  line  8,  insert  "(including  re- 
ported cases  of  pediatric  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)"  after  'syndrome '. 

On  page  76.  line  10.  insert  '(including  re- 
ported cases  of  pediatric  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)"  before  "in  all 
States".  .    . 

On  page  79.  line  23.  insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  'A  State  may  provide  that 
amounts  paid  by  the  State  to  health  care  or- 
ganizations shall  not  be  used  by  such  orga- 
nizations to  provide  in  home  health  services 
to  an  eligible  individual  in  excess  of  an 
amount  specified  by  the  State. ". 

On  page  87.  line  22.  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  87.  after  line  22.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

■SUBACUTE-CARE  SERVICES  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

■Sec.  2442.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section: 
■■(1)  The  term  patients  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus'  means  per- 
sons who  have  a  disease,  or  are  recovering 
from  a  disease,  attributable  to  the  infection 
of  such  person  with  the  human  immunode- 
ficiency virus,  and  as  a  result  of  the  effects 
of  such  disease,  are  in  need  of  subacute-care 
services. 

••(2)  The  term  subacute  care"  means  medi- 
cal and  health  care  services  that  are  re- 
quired for  persons  recovering  from  acute 
care  episodes  that  are  less  intensive  than 
the  level  of  care  provided  in  acute-care  hos- 
pitals, and  includes  skilled  nursing  care,  hos- 
pice care,  and  other  types  of  health  services 
provided  in  other  long-term-care  facilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  three 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  cost  of  providing  the  suba- 
cute-care services  described  in  subsection  (b) 
to  patienU  infected  with  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus,  and  the  impact  of 
such  services  on  the  health  status  of  such 
patients. 

■•(c)(1)  The  services  provided  under  each 
demonstration  project  shall  be  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  patients  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus, 
and  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  care  and  treatment  of  such  pa- 
tienU by  providing— 


•(i)  subacute  care; 

■(ii)  emergency  medical  care  and  special- 
ized diagnostic  and  therapeutic  services  as 
needed  and  where  appropriate,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  affiliation  with  a  hospital 
that  has  experience  in  treating  AIDS  pa- 
tients; and 

■■(iii)  case  management  services  to  ensure, 
through  existing  services  and  programs 
whenever  possible,  appropriate  discharge 
planning  for  patients;  and 

■■(B)  technical  assistance,  to  other  facili- 
ties in  the  region  served  by  such  facility, 
that  is  directed  towards  education  and  train- 
ing of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health- 
care professionals  in  the  subacute  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

"(2)  Services  provided  under  each  demon- 
stration project  may  also  include— 

■■(A)  hospice  services; 

•'(B)  outpatient  care;  and 

■■(C)  outreach  activities  in  the  surround- 
ing community  to  hospitals  and  other 
health-care  facilities  that  serve  patients  in- 
fected with  the  human  immunodeficiency 

virus.  ^  „  w 

■■(d)  The  demonstration  projects  shall  be 

conducted— 

"(1)  during  a  4-year  period  beginning  not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section;  and 
■■(2)  at  sites  that— 

■■(A)  are  geographically  diverse  and  locat- 
ed in  areas  that  are  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  required  and  authorized  serv- 
ices; and 

"(B)  have  the  highest  incidence  of  AIDS 
cases  and  the  greatest  need  for  subacute- 
care  services. 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  op- 
erations of  the  demonstration  projects  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate— 

■•(1)  not  later  than  18  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  project,  a  preliminary 
report  that  contains— 

••(A)  a  description  of  the  sites  at  which  the 
projects  are  being  conducted  and  of  the 
services  being  provided  in  each  project;  and 
■•(B)  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  projects  in  the  first  12  months 
of  operation;  and 

•■(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  last  project,  a  final  report 
that  contains— 

••(A)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  of  suba- 
cute care  for  patients  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus,  including  a 
breakdown  of  all  other  sources  of  funding 
for  the  care  provided  to  cover  subacute  care; 

and 
"(B)    recommendations    for    appropriate 

legislative  changes. 

•(f)  Each  demonstration  project  shall  pro- 
vide for  other  research  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  site  of  such  demonstration  project  in- 
cluding— . 

••(1)  clinical  research  on  the  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome,  concentrating  on 
research  on  the  neurological  manifestations 
resulting  from  infection  with  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus;  and 

••(2)  the  study  of  the  psychological  and 
mental  health  issues  related  to  the  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

■•(g)(1)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1991. 


••(2)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  remain  available  until 
September  10.  1992. 

••(h)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate provision  will  be  made  for  the  fur- 
nishing, through  demonstration  projects,  of 
services  to  eligible  veterans,  under  contract 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  pursuant 
to  section  620  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. ". 

ACQUIRED  immunodeficiency  SYNDROME 
BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  502.  Title  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 
301  of  this  Act  and  as  amended  by  sections 
302.  401,  and  501  of  thU  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

•Part  E— Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome  Block  Grant  Program 
•'grants 
•Sec.  2461.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  section, 
there   are   authorized   to   be   appropriated 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  are  appropriate  for  each  of  the 
fiscal   years    1989   through    1991.    to   make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  projecU  and  programs  that  seek  to 
reduce  the  transmission  of  the  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency virus  in  and  by  users  of  ille- 
gal intravenous  drugs. 

••(b)  An  allotment  to  a  State  shall  not  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  State  has  submitted  an  informa- 
tion and  assurances  section  as  designated  in 
section  2463(a).  and  such  information  and 
assurances  section  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  in  accordance  with 
section  2463. 

••allotments 
•Sec  2462.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve 
$100,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  2461  in  each  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  to  be  allotted  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  needs. 

•(b)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  based  on  the  State's  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  number  of  intravenous 
drug  use  related  cases  of  AIDS  as  reported 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  but  in 
no  case  shall  a  State  receive  less  than 
$150,000. 

"(c)  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  treated  as  a 
State  in  the  determination  of  allotments 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  each 
appropriate  Federal  agency,  the  most  recent 
data  and  information,  for  the  12-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  determi- 
nation of  the  allotment,  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary 
shall  obtain  the  most  recent  data  and  infor- 
mation, for  the  2-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  determination  of  the  allot- 
ment. 


•required  information  and  assurances 
■Sec  2463.  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  2462, 
each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  as 
part  of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  block  grant  application  required 
under  section  1916  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  an  information  and  assurances 
section  that  shall  contain— 


•■(1)  such  information  as  the  Directors  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  shall  re- 
quire; 

••(2)  a  description  of  the  programs  that 
will  be  implemented  or  improved  with  the 
assistance  given  under  this  part  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  programs  will  l>e  co- 
ordinated with  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams and  activities; 

••(3)  assurances  that,  in  the  preparation  of 
any  statement  under  this  section,  the  State 
will  consult  with  local  governments  and  the 
public  and  private  entities  (including  com- 
munity-based organizations)  involved  in  the 
provision  of  services  under  this  part; 

"(4)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  State  will  evaluate  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities conducted  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  part; 

■•(5)  assurances  that  the  SUte  will  prepare 
and  submit  a  report,  as  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary, on  the  results  of  the  evaluations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3); 

•■(6)  assurances  that  the  State  will  prepare 
and  submit  reports,  as  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary, containing  data  necessary  to  monitor 
relevant  epidemiological  changes;  and 

•■(7)  assurances  that  assistance  provided  to 
the  State  under  this  part  will  supplement 
and  not  supplant  any  State  or  local  expendi- 
tures for  treatment,  outreach,  prevention, 
and  educational  efforts  targeted  for  users  of 
illegal  intravenous  drugs  at  risk  of  contract- 
ing acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome. 
••use  of  allotments 
•Sec  2464.  Amounts  paid  to  a  State  under 
this  part  may  be  used  by  the  State  accord- 
ing to  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Directors  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  to  esUblish  programs  that 
provide— 

••(1)  treatment  for  users  of  illegal  intrave- 
nous drugs  that  have  contracted,  or  are  at 
risk  of  contracting  the  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  virus; 

•■(2)  outreach  services  to  users  of  illegal  in- 
travenous drugs; 

"(3)  aggressive  efforts  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  virus  among  users  of  illegal 
intravenous  drugs;  and 

■■(4)  the  training  and  organizational  ef- 
forts necessary  to  accomplish  all  of  the 
above. 

■•payments 
•Sec  2465.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  203  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213).  to 
each  State  that  has  complied  with  section 
2463  from  the  allotment  under  section  2462 
(other  than  any  amount  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 2462)  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

••(b)(1)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  payment  was  made. 
••(2)  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  is  unlikely  to  use  funds  that  are  avail- 
able to  that  State  during  a  fiscal  year  for 
the  purposes  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  2464.  the  Secretary  may  with- 
hold the  amount  otherwise  available  to  that 
SUte  in  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

••(c)(1)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
State,  may  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 
under  subsection  (a)  by— 

••(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
or  equipment  furnished  the  SUte  by  the 


Federal  government  for  the  convenience  of 
and  at  the  request  of  the  State;  and 

••(B)  the  amount  of  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  government  when  de- 
tailed to  the  SUte.  and  the  amount  of  any 
other  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
detail  of  such  officer  or  employee,  if  such 
amount  is  expended  for  the  convenience  of 
and  at  the  request  of  the  State. 

••(2)  The  amount  by  which  any  payment  is 
reduced  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  furnishing  the  supplies  or 
equipment  or  in  deUiling  the  personnel,  on 
which  the  reduction  of  the  payment  is 
based.  The  amount  shall  be  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  payment  and  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  SUte. 

••(d)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  2462  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to 
States  because— 

••(1)  one  or  more  SUtes  have  not  submit- 
ted a  satisfactory  application  with  an  infor- 
mation and  assurances  section  in  accordance 
with  section  2463  for  the  fiscal  year; 

••(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
SecreUry  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

••(3)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  subsection  (c); 
such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

•'definition 
"Sec  2466.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
•illegal  intravenous  drug'  includes  any  con- 
trolled substance  as  defined  in  section 
102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substance  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802(6)).". 

On  page  89.  line  16.  insert  "  the  Director 
of  the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  In- 
stitute." after  •eases."". 

On  page  91,  line  8,  insert  ••Core"  before 
•National". 

On  page  92.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  602.  (a)  Section  402  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(g)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall— 

••(1)  coordinate  activities  relating  to  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  con- 
ducted by  the  national  research  institutes 
and  the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  and 

••(2)  give  special  emphasis  to  the  contin- 
ued development  of  activities  relating  to  the 
cause  of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  to  the  coordination  of  such  ac- 
tivities in  and  among  the  national  research 
institutes  and  agencies."", 
(b)  Section  403  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Secretary,  for  inclusion  in  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report  under  section  102  of 
the  Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome 
Information  and  Research  Act  of  1987.  a 
report- 
ed) describing  and  evaluating  the 
progress  made  in  research,  treatment,  edu- 
cation, and  training  with  respect  to  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  conducted  or 
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pported   by   the   National   Institutes   of 
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tures 
respecting 
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"(3) 
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summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 

made  in  such  fiscal  year  for  activities 
ing  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
conducted  or  supported  by  the  Na- 

Institutes  of  Health;  and 

containing  such  recommendations  as 
considers  appropriate. 


D  rector ( 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON 
IMMUNODETICIENCY  SYNDROME" 

>age  92.  line  19  insert  "CORE"  before 


"C  3RE  1 
ACgpiRED ) 

On 
•NATIONAL". 

On  ?age  92.  line  17.  strike  out  "602"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "603  ". 

On  ?age  92.  line  21.  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  core". 

On  ?age  93.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "for 
the"  1  nd  all  that  follows  through  the  period 
and  iRsert  in  lieu  thereof  "related  illness- 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1996 

KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    I 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
its  immediate  consideration. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

will  be  stated, 
bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senator    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 
proposes   an   amendment   num- 
1996. 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  reading  of  the 
ameitdment  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
^bjection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
amendment  is  as  follows: 
the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
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S*.     .  Restrictions  Concerning  Educa- 

^ROGRAMS." 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
I  he  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER 
thert  a  sufficient  second? 

.  J  is  a  sufficient  second. 
\  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    I 
a  second-degree  amendment  to 
desk  and  ask   for  its  immediate 


cons  deration. 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
will  report  the  amendment, 
bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senator    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 
proposes   an   amendment   num- 
1997. 
.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  reading  of 

unendment  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
jbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  is  as  follows: 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
I.  insert  the  following: 

.  Restrictions  Concerning  Educa- 

Programs.— Education  programs  that 

ve  funds  under  this  Act  shall  stress  the 

:  health  benefits  of  a  single  monoga- 

relationship  and  the  avoidance  of  un- 

intravenous  drug  use.  Notwithstand- 

iny  other  provision  In  this  Act.  nothing 

restrict  the  ability  of  the  education 

-.jun  to  provide  accurate  information 

educing  the  risk  of  becoming  infected 

the  etiologic  agent  for  AIDS. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  look  at  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain it  while  the  Senator  is  looking  at 
it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  gone  around  the  horn  and  are 
coi  ling  back  around  it  again. 

V/e  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree  and  put  in  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  and  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  says: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following:  "Education  pro- 
grams that  receive  funds  under  this  Act 
shall  stress  the  public  health  benefits  of  a 
single  monogamous  relationship  and  the 
avoidance  of  unlawful  intravenous  drug  use. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  in  this 
Act  nothing  shall  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
education  program  to  provide  accurate  in- 
formation on  reducing  the  risk  of  becoming 
infected  with  the  etiologic  agent  for  AIDS." 
We  are  prepared  to  vote,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  an  interesting  little  bit  of  byplay 
here  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

I  was  informed  that  it  will  be  strick- 
en from  the  committee  amendment, 
the  reference  to  monogamous  relation- 
ship. 

And  then  very  quietly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
using  his  priority  recognition  which  is 
denied  other  Senators— they  rely  on 
the  first-degree  amendment,  and  the 
second-degree  amendment— got  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Now.  what  he  did  is  he  took  it  out 
and  put  it  back  in.  I  want  Senators  to 
understand  what  they  will  be  voting 
on. 

The  amendment  says,  in  effect,  or  if 
I  can  look  at  it  for  just  a  moment.  I 
had  to  have  the  clerk  send  to  get  a 
photostat  made  of  it  to  even  know 
what  the  amendment  concerned— it 
says  that— 

Education  programs  that  receive  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  stress  the  public  health 
benefits  of  a  single  monogamous  relation- 
ship and  the  avoidance  of  unlawful  intrave- 
nous drug  use. 

OK. 

What  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  done  and  what  the  Senate 
will  be  voting  on  is  approval,  in  fact  a 
declaration,  that  the  act  "shall  stress 
the  public  health  benefits  of  a  single 
monogamous  relationship."  when  ear- 
lier the  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly 
on  an  amendment  which  states: 


Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  none  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  educational,  infor- 
mational, or  risk  reduction  materials  or  ac- 
tivities to  promote  or  encourage,  directly, 
homosexual  sexual  activity. 

(b)  Education,  information,  and  preven- 
tion activities  and  materials  paid  for  with 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  em- 
phasize— 

This  is  what  the  Senate  voted  on 
when  the  Senate  knew  what  it  was 
voting  on.  Senators  are  going  to  come 
over  here  and  not  know  what  they  are 
voting  on  when  they  vote  on  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

The  emphasis  shall  be,  according  to 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Senate 
just  a  little  while  ago,  the  emphasis 
shall  be  on— 

( 1 )  abstinence  from  sexual  activity  outside 
a  sexually  monogamous  marriage  (including 
abstinence  from  homosexual  sexual  activi- 
ties) and 

(2)  abstinence  from  the  use  of  illegal  in- 
travenous drugs. 

OK.  What  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  saying  is  that  we  should 
stress  monogamous  relationships, 
meaning  shacking  up.  just  do  it  one  at 
a  time,  do  not  get  married,  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  that  aspect  of  it.  He 
is  going  to  turn  the  whole  issue  upside 
down  and  stress  monogamous  relation- 
ships, and  he  almost  got  by  with  it, 
and  he  probably  will  get  by  with  it  be- 
cause Senators  have  dispersed  every- 
where and  they  will  not  know  what 
they  are  voting  on.  He  is  going  to  turn 
the  whole  thing  upside  down. 

I  do  not  think  that  Senators  who 
knowingly  march  up  the  hill  should 
march  down  agaip.  and  I  do  mean 
down.  I 

I  am  reading  from  the  Kennedy 
amendment: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  in 
this  Act  nothing  shall  restrict  the  ability  of 
the  education  program  to  provide  accurate 
information  on  reducing  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing infected  with  the  etiologic  agent  for 
AIDS. 

They  talk  about  something  vague. 
They  were  complaining  unjustifiably 
about  the  amendment  that  passed 
overwhelmingly  last  October.  If  they 
want  something  vague,  they  have  it 
right  here. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  inform  the 
Senate  at  this  late  hour  that  they  are 
being  snookered,  that  their  over- 
whelming vote  is  being  rendered  nuga- 
tory. I  do  not  know  how  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  tell  Senators,  but 
I  think  they  at  least  ought  to  know  or 
have  had  access  to  information  disclos- 
ing what  is  going  on  with  this  first- 
degree  amendment  and  this  second- 
degree  amendment,  which  was  made 
possible  simply  because  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  had  priority  rec- 
ognition. 

Now,  I  was  talking  to  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   New   Mexico, 


Mr.  DoMENici,  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
and  he  said  I  ought  to  make  a  point, 
because  it  is  true,  that  all  of  the  ur- 
gency proclaimed  for  this  bill  is  non- 
existent because  it  is  too  late  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriations  bill.  -And 
everybody  involved  in  this  bill  knows 
that.  So  there  will  not  be  any  funds 
coming  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  this  bill. 

So  this  has  been  much  ado  about 
nothing.  The  issues  have  been  venti- 
lated. I  am  proud  that  the  Senate, 
having  been  informed  about  the  kind 
of  misuse  and  abuse  of  Federal  funds, 
took  a  stand  once  again  to  say  that  no 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  to  encour- 
age or  promote  sodomy  and  to  empha- 
size abstinence  in  a  monogamous  mar- 
riage. 

But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  going  to  turn  that  around.  Maybe 
Senators  will  unknowingly  vote  to  con- 
tradict themselves,  but  this  Senator 
certainly  will  not  do  that.  And  I  imag- 
ine that  it  will  be  discussed  around  the 
country,  the  fact  that  Senators  voted 
one  way  one  time  and  another  way  an- 
other time,  within  an  hour  of  each 
vote  being  cast. 

I  do  not  have  anything  more  to  say 
about  it  except  this  is  an  unusual 
thing  and  I  had  assumed  that  when  I 
was  informed  that  the  monogamous 
relationship  provision  would  be  strick- 
en from  the  committee  amendment, 
that  that  was  an  act  of  good  faith. 
Now  I  know  Senators  managing  the 
bill  disagreed  with  my  offering  an 
amendment.  They  did  everything  they 
could  to  prevent  a  vote  on  it,  but  we 
got  a  vote.  But  I  took  it  to  mean  that 
good  faith  assurance  was  given  to  me 
that  the  monogamous  relationship  ref- 
erence was  stricken. 

But  here  comes  an  amendment  to 
say:  "Come  on,  folks.  Shack  up.  Don't 
get  married  if  you  don't  want  to.  but 
just  do  it  one  at  a  time."  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  wants  to  say  that.  And  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
say  that. 

I  am  wondering,  for  example,  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  includes  or  im- 
plies that  the  term  "monogamous  rela- 
tionship" would  include  homosexual 
relationships?  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  wants  to  answer  that  question  or 
not,  but  I  will  pose  it.  I  will  ask  Sena- 
tor Hatch  if  that  is  what  it  means. 
Does  that  include  homosexual  mono- 
gaimous  relationships? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  question  here.  I 
do  not  think  this  should  involve  solely 
a  moral  au-gument  or  an  ethical  argu- 
ment. We  are  also  talking  about  public 
health. 

I  have  made  some  suggestions  for 
modifications  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts'  amend- 
ment, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  I  think  this  language  goes  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  problems  the 


distinguished    Senator    from     North 
Carolina  would  like  to  solve. 

Basically,  what  the  amendment  says 
is:  "Education  programs  that  receive 
funds  under  this  act  shall  stress  the 
public  health  benefits  of  abstinence 
and  a  single  monogamous  relationship 
and  the  avoidance  of  unlawful  intrave- 
nous drugs  use.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  act— or  any 
amendment  to  this  act— "nothing  shall 
restrict  the  ability  of  the  education 
program  to  provide  accurate  informa- 
tion on  reducing  the  risk  of  becoming 
infected  with  the  etiologic  agent  for 
AIDS." 

Now,  look,  there  is  not  anybody  in 
this  body  who  does  not  understand 
that  this  legislation  is  to  help  people 
who  need  help.  That  includes  homo- 
sexuals who  need  help. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  homosexuals  to 
get  legally  married,  necessarily.  I  am 
not  sure  that  society  should  grant  a 
marital  right  there.  But  the  fact  is,  we 
want  to  get  education  programs  to 
them,  as  well  as  heterosexuals.  We  do 
not  want  this  education  approach  to 
be  a  narrow  approach  that  does  not 
educate  people  who  have  this  disease 
or  are  at  risk  of  the  disease.  And  the 
principal  group  of  people  in  this  socie- 
ty that  have  this  problem  are  homo- 
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Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  saying 
to  me 

Mr.  HATCH.  What  I  am  saying  is. 
this  amendment  does  not  only  cover  a 
marital  relationship. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded 
for  the  purpose  of  an  answer  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor  back  and  quit  talking. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  I  would  like  an 
answer  to  my  question,  and  I  say  this 
respectfully. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Ask  it  again. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  it  include  mono- 
gamous homosexual  relationships? 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  does. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  does? 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  does. 

Mr.  HELMS.  OK.  That  Is  what  I 
wanted  to  establish.  That  was  not 
clear. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  Includes  any  mono- 
gamous relationship. 

Mr.  HELMS.  OK.  So  here  we  go 
again. 

What  did  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  just  voted  for  a  while  ago.  the 
so-called  Helms  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  Nickles  first-degree 
amendment  do?  It  talked  about  absti- 
nence and  It  put  this  Senate  on  record 
In  a  proper  way  on  an  Important  state- 
ment. But  here  we  turn  right  around— 
does  the  Senator  not  agree- and  say, 
"Oh.  It's  all  right.  Monogamous  homo- 
sexual relationships  are  OK."  Come 
on. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Sure. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  just  say  that 
approximately  70  percent— from  the 
latest  statistics  that  we  have,  called 
the  "Aids  Surveillance  Report  of 
United  States  AIDS  Programs,  Center 
for  Infectious  Diseases,  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control"— approximately  70  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  Infected  by 
AIDS  are  homosexual  or  bisexual 
males. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing,  I  call  my 
frlends's  attention  to  this.  It  Is  one 
thing  that  he  and  I  both  wish  that 
there  were  not  homosexuals.  He  and  I 
both  wish  that  we  could  get  everybody 
to  live  decent,  moral  lives  In  a  marital 
relationship. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  bill  deals  with  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  In  our  society.  It  is  a 
problem  that  is  going  to  affect  marital 
relationships  more  and  more,  as  well, 
unless  we  do  something  to  solve  It. 
This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing those  problems  amd  I  think  It 
might  help  lead  to  an  ultimate  cure 
for  AIDS. 

Now,  I  think  It  would  be  a  wonderfvil 
thing  If  we  can  pass  this  bill  and  help 
lead  to  the  solution  to  the  problems  of 
AIDS  and  help  homosexual  males  or 
bisexual  males,  people  who  may  not 
have  the  samie  sexual  orientation  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  do.  It  Is  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  there  are 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  an  understate- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  an  understate- 
ment. I  agree  with  that. 

But,  to  make  a  long  story  short.  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  people  In  our  society 
who  need  this  bill,  who  need  the  help. 
And  the  principal  people  who  need  it 
are  homosexual  and  bisexual  males, 
according  to  these  statistics. 

Now,  there  are  others,  as  well.  And  I 
am  going  to  just  tell  you  straight  out 
that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  and  find 
some  guts  over  in  the  other  body  to 
pass  it.  too.  then  It  Is  not  just  homo- 
sexual and  bisexual  males  who  are 
going  to  be  affected.  It  is  going  to  be 
almost  everybody. 

This  Is  pandemic.  We  are  not  talking 
about  some  little  narrow  problem 
here.  We  are  talking  about  the  No.  1 
public  health  problem  In  America. 

The  fact  that  it  affects  homosexuals 
ought  to  make  us  that  much  more  in- 
terested In  at  least  trying  to  help 
those  people  who  are  being  devastated 
by  It,  In  spite  of  their  sexual  prefer- 
ences. I  do  not  agree  with  their  sexual 
preferences.  But  that  does  not  mean  I 
do  not  have  compassion  for  them;  that 
I  am  just  going  to  write  them  off  and 
tell  them  to  forget  it,  go  ahead  and 
die,  because  they  differ  from  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  would 
just  yield  for  a  moment,  I  still  have 

the  floor 

Mr.  HATCH.  Of  course. 
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HELMS.  Why.  if  the  Senator 
lot  agree  with  that  -lifestyle," 
is  sodomy,  why  are  we  turning 
now  and  saying  that  education 
!\s  funded  by  the  American  tax- 
shall  stress  the  benefits  of  a 
jamous  relationship  which 
.„_  himself  has  acknowledged 
^c  homosexuals? 
me  tell  you  something  about  this 
epidemic.    There    is    not    one 
case  of  AIDS  reported  in  this 
that    cannot    be    traced    in 
.  to  sodomy.  Here  we  are  saying: 
]  lomosexuals  or  heterosexuals  or 
shape  up.  but  do  it  one  at  a 
That   is   essentially   what   this 
amendment  says.  ,,    ^^ 

HATCH.    I    agree.    Would   the 
„.  yield  on  that  point? 
HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  agree 

HATCH.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 

„v..  we  want  to  do  is  stress  that 

are  benefits  of  monogamous  re- 

to  homosexuals  as  well  as 

heterosexuals.  The  fact  is  that  this 

Ism   primarily   affects    homosex- 

1  lut  it  is  gradually  affecting  heter- 
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HELMS.  And  it  will  continue  to. 
HATCH.  It  is  going  to  continue 
unless    we    do    something 
it.  And  that  is  what  this  bill,  it 
to  me.  is  intended  to  do. 
should  be  stressing  the  public 
aspects  of  this  bill.  Not  just 
aspects.  I  think  it  is  important 
iss  moral  aspects,  but  we  have 
acknowledge  that  it  is  as  impor- 
for   homosexuals   who   are   not 
to  change  their  sexual  orienta- 
it  is  as  important  for  them  to 
monogamous  relationships  as  it 
heterosexuals.  It  is  better  for  so- 
That  is  what  this  amendment 
It  stresses  monogamous  relation- 
_.  I  think  it  goes  right  down  the 
with  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
ays.  If  we  put  in  "heterosexual 

.  , monogamous   relationships." 

Exclude  the  largest  group  of  people 
are  being  devastated  by  this  ill- 


me  that  does  not  make  sense.  It 

does  not  make  sense.  And  if  we  do 

educate  them  as  to  how  to  avoid  it 

what  to  do  about  it,  and  some  of 

funds  will  go  for  that,  then  my 

,  what  are  we  doing  here?  We  are 

going  to  subject  this  whole  coun- 

a  widespread  pandemic  or  epi- 

of  AIDS?  That  is  what  we  are 

doi^g  right  now. 

bill  will  help  stop  it. 
..  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  hear 
I  respect  the  Senator  and  he  is  my 


.  HATCH.  I  am  your  friend. 
HELMS.  I  want  to  reclaim  the 
long  enough  to  make  a  point  or 


guess  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  term 
mDnogamous    relationship"    also    in- 
clu  ies  sexual  relations  outside  of  mar- 


riage, which  we  ought  to  stress,  ac- 
cording to  this  amendment.  In  other 
words,  just  do  it  one  at  a  time  when 
you  cavort  around  and  cheat  on  your 
wife  or  husband  or  whatever  the  case 
may  be.  Just  do  it  one  at  a  time  and 
we  will  stress  that  monogamous  rela- 
tionship. „  .  .  ., 
Do  you  see  what  I  am  talking  about? 
The  Senator  from  Utah-and  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  him  and  he 
knows  I  do— he  saw  yesterday  that  vid- 
eotape which  was  repulsive  to  the 
point  that  it  makes  Senators  sick 
around  the  table,  produced  with  funds 
provided  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  believe,  if  the  American  taxpayers 
would  see  just  that  videotape— a  full- 
scale.  30-minute  production  going  into 
graphic  detail,  using  American  taxpay- 
ers' money— I  believe  if  they  knew 
that,  they  would  be  marching  on 
Washington. 

They  had  a  homosexual  march  on 
Washington  last  year.  I  believe  that 
the  folks  who  do  not  have  that  life- 
style—of  sodomy— I  believe  they  would 
scream  to  high  heaven  and  come  up 
here  and  they  would  march  on  Wash- 
ington and  then  maybe  we  could  turn 
this  thing  around. 

The  point  is.  we  should  not  allow  the 
homosexual  crowd  to  use  the  AIDS 
issue  to  promote  and  legitimize  their 
lifestyle  in  American  society.  And  that 
is  what  is  going  on.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  going  on,  and  that  was  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  which  re- 
ceived overwhelming  approval  by  the 
Senate  on  a  tabling  motion.  And  then 
was  passed  on  a  voice  vote,  presuming 
it  to  be  unanimous. 

Then  after  having  marched  up  that 
hill  and  done  something  right,  for  a 
change,  down  the  hill  we  go  and  talk 
about  monogamous  relationships, 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  ac- 
knowledges involves  and  includes  ho- 
mosexuals, and  people  who  cheat  on 
their  wives  or  husbands. 

I  do  not  buy  that  and  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  move  to  table  this  amendment  and 
at  least  get  a  vote  on  it. 
Mr.    BREAUX.    Will    the    Senator 

yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ob- 
tained on  the  Senator's  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  one.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Would  the  Senator 
please  withhold  on  this  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  not  going  to  move 
to  table  until 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  like  hun  to 
withhold  because  I  am  trying  to  work 
out  language  to  accommodate  him.  I 


would  like  my  friend  to  withhold  on 
the  yeas  and  nays  for  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  like  to  modify 
the  amendment,  if  I  can.  Only  the 
managers  can  modify  it.  but  I  would 
like  to  have  that  privilege.  I  may  not 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  but  I  want  to  be  satis- 
fied. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  we  take  even  one 
step  to  make  a  sUk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear.  we  should  try.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays,  for  the 
time  being. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  appreciate  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  a  lot  of  regard 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  He  is  one  of  my 
friends.  I  think  the  Senator  is  an 
heroic,  decent,  honorable  man  and  I 
know  he  feels  very  deeply  about  these 
issues  and  I  would  resent  anybody  mis- 
construing what  he  has  been  trying  to 
do  because  I  think  he  has  had  a  great 
desire  to  do  what  is  right.  I  just 
happen  to  disagree  with  him  and  I 
really  disagree  on  his  criticisms  of  this  ^ 
particular  amendment. 

I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  trying  to 
work  out  language  that  might  make  it 
a  little  better  amendment.  I  do  not 
want  to  encourage  homosexual  mar- 
riages in  this  country.  I  also  want  to 
encourage  homosexuals  to  at  least 
enter  into  monogamous  relationships. 
I  am  not  sure  that  homosexuals  chose 
to  be  the  way  they  are  or  that  any- 
body else  fully  chooses  to  be  who  or 
what  they  are.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  should  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.   Senate   and   pass   judgment   on 

anybody.  ,     ^i,  *  t 

I  have  known  homosexuals  that  I 
liked  and  I  have  known  homosexuals 
that  I  disliked  as  human  beings.  Some 
of  them  are  just  as  fine  human  beings 
as  anybody  on  this  floor,  or  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Some  of  them  are  not. 

But  that  is  true  of  Senators,  too. 
Some  of  them  are  very  fine  and  some 
of  them,  well— I  am  not  sure  but 
maybe  some  of  them  are  not  as  fine  as 
they  could  be.  And  I  might  be  in  one 
or  the  other  categories,  depending  on 
the  respective  points  of  view. 

But  I  will  tell  you  this,  we  have  a 
public  health  problem  here  and  it  af- 
fects primarily  homosexuals.  The  fact 
that  I  disagree  with  their  sexual  orien- 
tation—and I  do— does  not  stop  me 
from  having  some  compassion  for  the 
fact  that  AIDS  is  devastating  that 
community.  It  does  not  stop  me  from 
intelligently  appraising  the  fact  that  it 
is  starting  to  devastate  every  commu- 
nity, not  just  homosexuals  but  hetero- 
sexuals and  young  children  and  every- 
body else.  And.  it  is  going  to  be  so  per- 
vasive that  everybody  in  this  country 
is  going  to  be  shaken  by  it. 


Most  people  who  think  or  who  read 
or  who  study  or  who  watch  television 
are  now  concerned.  Only  those  who 
really  do  not  care  about  anything  are 
not  shaken  by  this  tremendous  epi- 
demic of  AIDS.  But.  it  mainly  affects 
and  it  has  started  out  mainly  affecting 
homosexuals. 

For  us  to  stand  here  and  argue  that 
we  should  change  this  amendment  to 
include  only  marital  relationships  or 
marital  monogamous  relationships  I 
think  excludes  homosexuals  at  the 
outset  and  in  the  long  rim  may  en- 
courage legalizing  homosexual  mar- 
riages. 

To  me.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na should  be  making  such  an  argu- 
ment given  his  own  philosophical 
viewpoint.  But  I  cannot  argue  with  his 
right  to  make  any  argument  he  wants 
to  on  the  floor.  But  it  bothers  me  if  we 
do  not  do  something  to  educate  people 
about  the  devastating  effects  of  AIDS 
and  how  to  avoid  it.  There  are  millions 
of  people  out  there  who  may  need  to 
understand  what  it  takes  to  avoid  it.  A 
successful  monogamous  marital  rela- 
tionship is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
avoid  it.  But  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
homosexuals  are  not  going  to  enter 
into  a  heterosexual  monogamous  rela- 
tionship as  a  general  rule. 

If  we  can  encourage  them  to  practice 
abstinence  or  at  least  a  single  monoga- 
mous relationship,  with  whatever  part- 
ner they  choose,  that  goes  a  long  way 
toward  stamping  out  AIDS.  That 
alone  would  go  a  long  way. 

Who  are  we  to  judge  anyway?  Let 
him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on.  This  does  not 
happen  to  be  one  of  them.  We  have  to 
tell  homosexuals  more  than  simply  to 
become  heterosexuals.  I  am  not  sure  if 
we  tell  them  to  become  heterosexuals 
that  it  will  make  any  real  difference. 
In  fact,  my  experience  in  having  coun- 
seled a  few  in  my  day  is  that  it  will  not 
make  any  difference  at  all. 

If  they  would  become  heterosexuals, 
that  would  be  wonderful.  It  would  be 
great  in  my  eyes,  but  realistically,  they 
are  not  going  to  be.  So  at  least  if  they 
will  not  or  cannot  become  heterosex- 
uals, we  can  encourage  them  to  ab- 
stain from  promiscuous  sexual  activi- 
ties, or  we  can  encourage  them  to  only 
have  a  single  monogamous  relation- 
ship, and  that  just  makes  sense. 

This  will  decrease  their  risk  and. 
maybe  even  more  important,  the  risk 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 

So  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
helps  rather  than  hinders,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  strengthening  amendment 
rather  than  a  hurting  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  won  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  supported  him.  The  fact  is. 


this  is  a  good  amendment,  too,  and  I 
would  like  to  try  to  make  some 
changes  if  we  can  get  a  few  minutes 
here  to  do  so  and  have  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
modify  the  amendment  and  then,  if  we 
have  to,  have  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  Let  us  quit 
judging  and  let  us  start  doing  what  is 
right.  This  is  a  public  health  problem 
of  great  magnitude.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  attack  it  in  the  best  way  we 
can,  and  this  bill  is  the  best  bipartisan 
answer  I  have  seen. 

I  know  what  is  in  it.  We  have  worked 
hard  on  it.  I  have  helped  to  write  the 
bill  and,  frankly,  it  has  taken  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  get  it  this  far.  If  we  can 
get  it  through  without  many  more 
amendments  on  it,  we  really  have  a 
chance  of  getting  it  through  the 
House.  We  are  going  to  challenge 
them  to  do  over  there  what  we  have 
had  the  guts  to  do  here.  If  we  get  it 
through  the  House,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  into  law,  we  will  start  down  that 
very  long  road  of  effective,  positive  so- 
lutions to  these  problems. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BREAUX  and  Mr.  KENNEDY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1997.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  made  sugges- 
tions for  the  alteration  of  part  2  to  in- 
clude the  word  "abstinence"  and  on 
line  3  and  one  or  two  others.  I  send 
them  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Restrictions  Concerning  Educa- 
tion Programs.— Education  programs  that 
receive  funds  under  this  Act  shall  stress  the 
public  health  benefiU  of  abstinence  and  a 
single  monogamous  relationship  and  the 
avoidance  of  unlawful  intravenous  drug  use. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  or  of  the  Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome  Research  and  Information  Act  of 
1987,  nothing  shall  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
education  program  to  provide  accurate  in- 
formation on  reducing  the  risk  of  becoming 
infected  with  the  etiologic  agent  for  AIDS. 

Mr.  BREAUX  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tended not  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, so  I  will  be  brief.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  very  clear.  It  is  very 
harmless.  If  you  read  the  amendment, 
it  does  not  advocate  homosexual  rela- 
tionships. It  could  not  advocate  het- 
erosexual marriages  or  relationships. 

It  makes  a  very  clear  and  simple 
statement   of   obvious   fact,   and   the 


statement  can  be  no  clearer  in  the 
sense  that  it  says  any  kind  of  an  edu- 
cational program  is  going  to  stress  the 
benefits  of  a  single  monogamous  rela- 
tionship. 

That  is  a  statement  of  fact,  an  edu- 
cational program  that  sees  anything 
other  than  that  is  not  truly  an  educa- 
tional program.  It  is  a  misstatement  of 
fact. 

A  single  monogamous  relationship, 
whether  it  is  a  man  and  a  man  or  a 
man  and  a  woman  is  beneficial  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  AIDS.  That  is  a 
statement  of  fact. 

What  the  amendment  says  is  the 
educational  program  should  point  that 
out  and  a  one-on-one  relationship  is 
safer  than  a  person  who  has  relation- 
ships with  25  people,  50  people,  100 
people  or  whatever  number  you  want 
to  point  out.  That  is  all  the  amend- 
ment says. 

It  does  not  advocate  homosexual  re- 
lationships. It  simply  says  education 
programs  should  point  out  that  one- 
on-one  relationships  are  safer  in  pre- 
venting AIDS  than  50  relationships,  or 
1.000  relationships,  or  whatever 
number  anybody  has  the  imagination 
to  conjure  up. 

It  is  a  statement  of  fact.  It  is  harm- 
less. I  voted  for  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  had  some  concerns,  but  I  support- 
ed it.  But  this  amendment  that  he  op- 
poses of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  a  harmless  restatement  of  fact, 
and  it  should  be  adopted.  It  is  not  in- 
correct or  wrong  in  any  sense  to  say 
educational  materials  should  stress 
the  importance  of  a  single,  monoga- 
mous relationship.  You  can  argue 
about  whether  it  should  be  a  hetero- 
sexual relationship,  which  I  happen  to 
favor,  or  a  homosexual  relationship, 
which  I  do  not,  but  that  is  not  the 
issue  here. 

It  simply  says  a  single,  monogamous 
relationship  is  something  that  should 
be  stressed.  That  is  a  statement  of 
fact.    It    should    be    supported    and 
should  not  be  controversial  at  all. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Vote. 
Mr.  BREAUX.  Vote. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yeas  and  nays. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  proceedings  under 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  business  of  creating  fig  leaves 
around  this  place.  The  only  practical 
difference  is  that  the  managers  of  the 
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( r  maybe  a  manager  of  the  bill 
vjilling  to  insert  the  word  "absti- 
but  he  continues  to  stress  the 
ts   of  a  monogamous   relation- 
which  we   have   already   estab- 
includes  homosexual   relation- 
one  at  a  time.  It  is  OK  to  do  it 
it  a  time  or  to  cheat  on  your  wife 
husband  one  at  a  time.  This 
amenhment  will  stress  this. 

Ir.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
support   of   the   Kennedy   amend- 
;,  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
1  nsure  that  the  prior  amendment 
restri];ting  educational  material  is  not 
ed  in  a  manner  that  would 
the    funding   of   educational 
material  that  is  designed  for  the  pur- 
3f  effectively  communicating  in- 
on  reducing  the  risk  of  HIV 
simply  because  the  Con- 
or   presentation    might    offend 
people   or   appear   to    promote 
sexual  activity.  Obviously,  you  cannot 
inf  or^  people  about  prevention  of  sex- 
transmitted    diseases    without 
„  about  the  sexual  activities  that 
do  not  transmit  the  disease.  The 
,  of  the  prior  amendment  is  to 
that  this  is  not  done  in  an  un- 
_ ,  or  gratuitous  fashion.  But  to 
Extent  that  sexually  explicit  dis- 
i  >n  is  necessary  to  communicate 
iiessage  effectively  to  the  target 
audi<  nee  of  people  at  risk,  then  the 
ige  is  not  promoting  sexual  activ- 
t    is   simply    promoting    health. 
Thatfs  what  this  amendment  says  and 
its  adoption. 

ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 

the  amendment  offered  by  the 

from  North  Carolina  and  to 

the  substitute  offered  by  Sen- 

Kenhedy. 

are  dealing  today  with  the  most 
„  public  health  problem  that  has 
faced  this  country.  And  let  me 
emptiasize  the  words  "public  health." 
is  not  and  should  not  be  a  moral 
If  we  turn  this  into  a  moral 
,  we  will  never  act;  if  we  view  it  as 
hidth  issue,  then  the  medical  and 
sciei  ttfic    community    are    ready    to 
and  we  can  be  too. 
me  talk  for  a  minute  not  about 
politics  or  morality  but  about  reality. 
Ireality  is  that  we  have  a  long  way 
before  we  find  a  cure  or  even  ef- 
fective treatments  for  AIDS.  The  re- 
is  that  our  only  effective  weapon 
AIDS  is  education.  The  reality 
that  there  are  two  groups  which 
been  hardest  hit  by  this  awful 
,  and  if  we  are  going  to  educate 
.  groups  we  are  going  to  have  to 
frankly  and  openly  about  things 
not  normally  discuss. 
.  _  is  one  more  piece  to  the  reali- 
.  face  and  it  is  simply  this:  educa- 
has  been  working.  The  rates  of 

infection    and    other    sexually 

traiismitted  diseases  have  declined 
dranatically  in  cities  which  have 
agr^ssive  AIDS  education  programs 
tan  eted  at  high-risk  groups. 


I  know  that  we  will  offend  some  sen- 
sibilities as  we  conduct  this  education- 
al effort.  But  what  is  our  choice?  Our 
choice  is  between  offending  sensibili- 
ties or  allowing  people  to  die.  I  do  not 
condone  drug  use.  But  we  have  spent 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for  dec- 
ades and  decades  trying  to  stop  people 
from  using  drugs.  We  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. And,  despite  our  best  efforts,  I 
suspect  we  never  will.  So,  what  do  we 
do?  What  have  we  done?  Well,  despite 
our  moral  concerns  we  have  launched 
educational  programs  and  made  an 
effort  to  tell  people  that  they  ought 
not  use  drugs— but  if  they  do,  they 
had  better  do  them  with  clean  needles. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  sanction 
countless  deaths  which  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  same  concept  applies  when  we 
consider  sexual  activities  which  we 
may  not  condone.  We  have  a  right  to 
stand  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  say 
we  disapprove  of  your  morals;  but  we 
do  not  have  the  right  to  stand  here 
and  say  we  do  not  approve  of  your 
morals  so  we  are  going  to  allow  you  to 
die.  And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  if 
we  do  not  educate  people  in  the  frank- 
est terms  about  safe  sex  we  are  allow- 
ing people  to  die. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  in  the 
substitute  offered  by  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, a  reasonable  approach  to  this 
issue. 

We  will  debate  many  things  in  this 
body  ths  year.  But  we  will  discuss  few 
that  are  as  important  as  this.  We  are 
dealing  with  life  and  death  here. 
There  are  people  watching  us  here 
today  who  have  seen  their  friends, 
their  children,  their  spouses  die  of  this 
disease.  They  did  not  die  because  they 
were  immoral.  They  died  because  they 
were  uneducated.  I  will  not  stand  here 
in  judgment  of  these  people.  I  respect 
the  right  of  any  person,  even  a  U.S. 
Senator,  to  make  a  moral  judgment 
about  homosexuality— but  I  do  not  re- 
spect and  I  will  not  recognize  their 
right  to  make  death  the  penalty  for 
violating  their  personal  concept  of  mo- 
rality. 

Let  me  close  with  one  final  thought. 
I  know  that  this  vote  could  be  a  diffi- 
cult one  for  some  of  my  colleagues. 
Sex  and  morality  are  not  easy  topics 
and  there  are  groups  out  there  who 
will  distort  our  votes  and  turn  them 
into  an  effort  to  reject  family  values 
and  morality.  Well,  to  those  people  I 
say  that  a  vote  to  table  the  Helms 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  human  life.  It 
is  a  vote  of  compassion  and  under- 
standing for  the  families  that  will  lose 
children  and  brothers  and  sisters  to 
the  AIDS  virus  if  we  do  not  educate 
every  American.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  search  their  hearts  and 
their  souls  and  vote  for  compassion 
and  understanding,  not  judgment  and 
rejection. 

Mr.   CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. This  amendment  would  provide 
positive  guidance  for  the  development 
of  education  materials. 

Contrary  to  the  Helms  amendment— 
which  would  severely  restrict  and 
impede,  if  not  totally  curtail  education 
efforts— this  amendment  would  allow 
education  efforts  that  are  effective 
and  can  help  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  to  move 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
states  that  "nothing  shall  restrict  the 
ability  of  the  education  program  to 
provide  accurate  information  on  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  becoming  infected 
with  the  etiologic  agent  for  AIDS." 
That  means  that  materials  that  are 
targeted  to  gay  and  bisexual  men 
about  how  to  reduce  the  risk  of  trans- 
mitting the  AIDS  virus— life-saving 
materials  essential  to  stopping  this 
dread  epidemic  can  be  funded. 

This  amendment  clarifies  that  the 
Senate  is  strongly  in  support  of  educa- 
tion programs  that  encourage  those 
engaging  in  high  risk  behavior  to 
modify  that  behavior  and  reduce  the 
risk  of  transmitting  the  AIDS  virus. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  support- 
ing all  programs  that  can  stop  the 
spread  of  AIDS  and  save  lives.  Promot- 
ing and  encouraging  homosexuality  is 
simply  not  the  issue.  Our  Government 
does  not  and  should  not  promote  or 
encourage  homosexuality— or  any 
other  form  of  sexual  activity.  What 
the  Government  must  do  is  its  utmost 
to  save  lives  by  preventing  the  further 
spread  of  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear, 
every  single  public  health  expert  has 
told  us  that  education  is  the  only 
weapon  we  now  have  to  stop  more 
people  from  becoming  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus.  Education  means 
having  all  the  facts  about  how  AIDS  is 
transmitted,  how  it  is  not  transmitted, 
and  how  transmission  of  the  AIDS 
virus  can  be  prevented.  More  than 
that,  education  is  teaching  individuals 
how  to  avoid  unsafe  practices  that  put 
them  and  others  at  mortal  risk— and, 
most  importantly,  convincing  and  mo- 
tivating them  to  change  those  behav- 
iors. 

Messages  that  simply  provide  dry. 
factual  information,  or  tell  people  to 
"just  say  no"  are  not  enough.  If  we  are 
serious  about  saving  lives,  people  must 
be  given  realistic  alternatives,  in  lan- 
guage and  terms  that  they  can  under- 
stand and  relate  to.  The  material  need 
to  attract  and  hold  their  attention  and 
provide  strategies  for  implementing 
behavior  changes.  This  requires  the 
use  of  frank,  dramatic,  interesting, 
and  motivational  materials  that  are 
targeted  to  be  effective  with  the  indi- 
viduals at  risk. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  frank  and 
open  discussions  and  materials  written 
in  the  vernacular  to  encourage  sexual- 


ly active  individuals— men  or  women, 
young  or  old,  heterosexual  or  homo- 
sexual—to take  certain  precautions, 
like  wearing  condoms,  encourages  or 
promotes  sexual  activity.  Should  we 
not  teach  drug  addicts  to  clean  their 
needles  because  that  may  encourage 
drug  abuse?  That's  like  saying  the 
slogan  "If  You  Drink,  Don't  Drive" 
promotes  or  encourages  drinking. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  turn  our 
backs  on  reality. 

People  do  use  illegal  drugs.  People 
do  engage  in  sexual  activity  outside  of 
a  monogamous  relationship. 

We  can  no  longer  be  squeamish 
about  discussing  and  dealing  with  the 
dangers  and  how  to  avoid  them,  when 
every  minute's  delay  in  communicat- 
ing effectively  means  more  people  will 
be  infected  and  more  will  die.  Among 
those  who  will  be  infected  and  who 
will  likely  die  if  we  fail  to  educate  ef- 
fectively will  be  infants  who  have  not 
yet  been  bom. 

We  can  no  longer  fight  AIDS  half- 
way—pausing and  hedging  about  what 
to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  Educators 
must  be  able  to  talk  freely  and  frankly 
about  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  some  points 
regarding  the  impact  of  the  Helms 
amendment  that  were  raised,  this 
morning,  while  I  was  not  present  on 
the  Senate  floor  because  I  was  chair- 
ing a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
hearing.  At  that  time  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr  Helms]  at- 
tacked a  letter  I  submited  to  Senators 
regarding  his  amendment. 

The  Senator  Prom  North  Carolina 
asked  "Where  does  Senator  Cranston 
'get  off  "  saying  that  AIDS  education 
funds  had  been  cut  off  because  of  the 
Helms  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  was  surprise  that  he 
chose  to  make  this  statement  when  I 
was  not  present  on  the  Senate  floor 
particularly  since  I  was  present  on  the 
floor  continuously  last  night  from  the 
time  S.  1220  was  brought  up  until 
debate  on  it  concluded  around  9:30 
p.m. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  respond- 
ed at  the  time  the  Helms  amendment 
was  pending  but  I  was  prevented  from 
doing  so 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  the  pre- 
vious Helms  amendment  did  have  and 
continues  to  have  a  devastating  effect 
upon  our  AIDS  education  effort. 

It  seriously  delayed  and  impeded 
these  efforts  when  timely  action  is  ab- 
solutely critical. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that 
confusion  continues  to  exist,  interfer- 
ing with  the  all-out  effort  we  need. 

Most  education  and  prevention  ef- 
forts—including training  of  health- 
care professionals— were  essentially 
frozen  for  3  months  because  of  con- 
cerns and  uncertainties  regarding  the 
Helms  amendment.  Progress  on  educa- 
tion   activities    across    the    country 


halted.  I  realize  that  3  months  may 
not  seem  like  a  long  period  of  time  to 
some,  but  in  those  3  months  thou- 
sands of  individuals  were  diagnosed 
with  AIDS,  thousands  more  died,  and 
countless  individuals  became  infected. 
Any  delay  is  too  long  when  we  are 
dealing  with  this  kind  of  deadly  epi- 
demic. 

I  am  pleased  that  on  May  1  funding 
will  finally  be  going  out  to  States. 
However,  I  am  less  optimistic  about 
the  speed  by  which  the  funding  will 
actually  reach  the  community-based 
organizations  that  are  central  to  our 
education  efforts.  In  fact,  I  imder- 
stand  that  many  States  did  not  identi- 
fy in  their  applications  the  communi- 
ty-based organizations  with  which 
they  plan  to  contract  and  what  their 
programs  would  include.  Until  that  is 
done,  the  CDC  must  withhold  funding 
to  those  organizations.  Then  the  local 
review  boards  must  approve  the  con- 
tent of  the  education  programs.  That's 
the  point  at  which  the  review  boards 
will  actually  apply  the  vague  stand- 
ards in  the  Helms  amendment  to  spe- 
cific materials  and  decide  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  violate  the  amend- 
ment. We  must  expect  a  great  deal  of 
controversy— and  probably  further 
delays— to  be  encountered  on  this 
issue  as  the  materials  move  through 
the  review  process. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  some  more 
examples  of  the  type  of  chilling  effect 
that  this  amendment  ha-s  had  on  edu- 
cation programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  Texas,  the  State  Commission  on 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  has  dropped 
its  plan  to  supply  free  bleach  and  con- 
doms to  drug  users  because  of  the 
Helms  amendment. 

The  Dallas  County  Health  Depart- 
ment shelved  a  pamphlet  that  ex- 
plained safe-sex  practices  for  gay  men 
because  of  the  Helms  amendment, 
even  though  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  department's  literature  review 
board,  a  citizens  group  that  reviews  all 
AIDS  educational  materials.  The  pam- 
phlet, I  would  add.  was  based  on  mate- 
rials distributed  by  the  American  Col- 
lege Health  Association. 

Health  departments  in  Nevada,  Illi- 
nois, North  Carolina,  and  Delaware 
have  told  AIDS  service  organizations 
in  their  States  to  delete  education  tar- 
geted to  gay  and  bisexual  men  from 
their  federally  funded  programs  be- 
cause of  the  Helms  amendment. 

The  American  College  Health  Asso- 
ciation, which  receives  a  Federal  grant 
to  conduct  AIDS  education  programs 
on  college  campuses,  has  eliminated  its 
more  popular  and  effective  materials 
because  of  concerns  that  their  explicit- 
ness  would  conflict  with  the  Helms 
amendment. 

And,  the  AIDS  clearinghouse  no 
longer  distributes  materials  targeted 
to  gay  and  bisexual  men. 


In  addition,  many  communities, 
which  have  not  yet  been  devastated  by 
this  epidemic,  pool  their  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize education  efforts  and  are  conse- 
quently being  forced  to  apply  the 
Helms  amendment  to  their  State  and 
local  funds  in  order  to  avoid  jeopardiz- 
ing their  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  all  across  the  country 
education  efforts  targeted  to  gay  and 
bisexual  men— who  represent  65  per- 
cent of  the  AIDS  cases— are  being  cur- 
tailed. It  is  appalling  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  shrinking  from  its  re- 
sponsibility to  educate  individuals 
most  in  need  and  most  at  risk. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  had  a  profound, 
tragic  effect— far  beyond  the  reaches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  polit- 
ical climate  in  which  education  pro- 
grams are  developed  and  approved  is 
worsening.  State  and  county  health 
departments  are  wary  of  approving 
projects— even  ones  that  they  have 
funded  in  previous  years— because  of 
concerns  about  violating  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
should  help  mitigate  some  of  these 
problems  and  concerns  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  American  people 
understood  this  second  try  at  it.  they 
would  revolt.  Therefore.  I  move  to 
table  the  underlying  amendment,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden].  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvANs],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Stafford],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Sybjms]  are  necessari- 
ly absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 
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le  result  was  announced— yeas  29, 
nayp  61.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  119  Leg.) 
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£[)  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
am  jndment  No.  1996  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qu(Stion  is  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
me  it  in  the  second  degree  as  modified. 

C  Tder  in  the  Chamber,  please.  Sena- 
tor >  will  take  conversations  to  the 
Cl<  akrooms  so  we  can  have  order  in 
th(  Chamber  so  Senators  can  be 
he:  ird. 

I  [r.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

■:  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Se  lator  will  suspend  for  one  moment 
un  ,il  we  obtain  order  in  the  Chamber. 
Pl(  ase,  if  Senators  will  take  conversa- 
tio  IS  out  of  the  aisles,  out  of  the  wells 
SO  we  can  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Se  late.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  We 
wi  1  not  proceed  until  it  is. 

]  dr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Se  lator  from  Utah. 

Y  !AS  AND  NAYS  VITIATED  ON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1997 

Ir.  HATCH.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
gi  shed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
ar  1  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
N(  rth  Carolina  will  agree  to  vitiate 
th ;  yeas  and  nays. 

At.  KENNEDY.  I  make  that  re- 
qi  est,  Mr.  President.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ye  Eis  and  nays  are  vitiated. 

^r.  HATCH.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
ai  lendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
q»  estion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
m  ;nt  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
s€  tts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 


The  amendment  (No.  1997),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
can  have  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship, the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  question  is 
now  on  the  underlying  Kennedy 
amendment,  as  amended,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

YEAS  AND  NAYS  VITIATED  ON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1996 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  make  a  request  to 
vitiate  that,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  amendment  (No.  1996).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  two  very,  very  brief  items.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  talked  with 
us  about  an  amendment  which  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  deserving  one.  I  urge  its  ac- 
ceptance. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1998 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
for  himself  and  others  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1998. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

Title  .  American  Indian  AIDS  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Program. 

"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
$6,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  information 
programs,  healthcare  worker  training  and 
awareness,  and  care  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  Indian  people  with  AIDS,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  generally 


applicable  for  such  programs  pursuant  to 
this  Act." 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Inouye,  Murkowski,  Domenici. 
Evans,  Bradley,  and  Bingaman,  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  add 
an  additional  section  at  the  end  of  the 
pending  bill  which  would  authorize 
$6.6  million  to  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice for  AIDS  education  and  prevention 
programs,  health  care  provider  train- 
ing and  awareness,  and  care  and  treat- 
ment programs  for  native  Americans 
stricken  with  AIDS  who  are  on  Indian 
reservations  and  urban  Indian  commu- 
nities. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  bill's  language  directing 
the  agencies  allocating  funds  under 
this  Act  to  distribute  the  funds 
through  State  and  local  governments. 
The  trust  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  Indian  tribes 
is  a  very  complicated  one.  While  I  am 
certain  that  no  one  intends  to  exclude 
Indians  from  Federal  programs  such 
as  this  one.  that  has  been  an  inadvert- 
ent result  of  the  funding  processes  of 
many  other  programs.  This  amend- 
ment will  ensure  that  people  with 
AIDS  who  happen  to  live  on  Indian 
reservations  or  in  urban  Indian  com- 
munities will  have  access  to  the  same 
assistance  offered  other  people  with 
AID. 

The  Comprehensive  AIDS  Research. 
Information  and  Care  Act  authorizes 
approximately  $440  million  through 
titles  III.  IV,  and  V  of  the  AIDS  bill. 
This  amendment,  if  passed  by  the 
Senate,  will  make  available  to  Indian 
people  approximately  $1.8  million  for 
national  information  programs,  $2.25 
million  for  tribal  and  urban  communi- 
ty information/education  programs, 
$525,000  for  education  and  training  of 
health  professionals  in  Indian  commu- 
nities, $1.5  million  for  grants  to  tribes 
for  patient  care,  $150,000  for  long- 
term  care  demonstration  projects,  and 
$375,000  for  an  IV  Drug  User  Re- 
search Program.  While  this  money  will 
not  eliminate  AIDS  among  native 
Americans,  it  will  enable  tribal  govern- 
ments and  urban  Indian  communities 
to  strength  their  existing  programs  to 
address  this  growing  problem. 

The  total  sum  of  $6.6  million  as  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  will  help  pre- 
vent the  virtual  extinction  of  many  of 
the  Indian  tribes  with  populations  of 
less  than  3,000.  The  native  American 
population  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  unique  epidemiological  pattern 
of  HIV  infection.  The  fact  that  most 
tribes  are  quite  small  in  comparison  to 
other  groups  is  such  that  the  effects 
of  even  a  small  outbreak  in  most  of 
these  communities  could  conceivably 
be  quite  catastrophic.  Couples  with  a 
HIV  positive  carrier  will  have  to  post- 
pone having  children  for  fear  of  perin- 
atal transmission  until  some  care  is 


found.  This  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  population  dynamics  of 
any  tribe.  With  smaller  tribes  there 
might  actually  he  a  drastic  decrease  in 
numbers  that  might  take  generations 
to  fully  recover  or  may  accelerate  the 
full  cultural  and  physical  disintegra- 
tion of  a  few  small  but  now  stable 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Indian  Health  Service  in- 
dicating that  only  57  cases  of  AIDS 
have  been  reported  among  native 
Americans  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  to  collect  this  data.  While 
the  number  of  Indian  AIDS  cases  is 
relatively  small  compared  to  that  of 
the  general  population,  the  figure  re- 
flects an  alarming  112-percent  increase 
over  the  number  of  Indian  AIDS  cases 
reported  just  16  months  ago.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  public 
health  departments  are  underreport- 
ing the  number  of  native  Americans 
diagnosed  as  having  AIDS.  Agencies 
may  be  coding  native  Americans  in 
other  racial  ethnic  groups  or  using  the 
other  category.  And  it  is  only  within 
the  last  year  that  emphasis  was  placed 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  begin 
to  account  for  the  disease  amongst 
Indian  people  as  of  April  20.  1987. 

Despite  initial  beliefs  that  AIDS  is  a 
non-Indian  problem,  morbidity  among 
native  Americans  continues  to  climb. 
For  instance,  although  heterosexual 
transmission  of  the  virus  is  increasing 
nationwide,  homosexual  and  bisexual 
males  still  account  for  about  66  per- 
cent of  the  adult  AIDS  cases  in  the 
United  States,  or  83  percent  of  male 
IV  drug  users  with  this  sexual  orienta- 
tion are  included.  Homosexual/bisex- 
ual activity  has  played  an  important 
part  in  recent  syphilis  outbreaks 
among  Indians  in  the  Southwest,  and 
results  from  alternate  HTLV-IH  test- 
ing sites  demonstrate  evidence  of  the 
virus  among  native  Americans  with 
these  risk  factors. 

A  recent  report  issues  by  the  Indian 
Health  Service  also  noted  that  certain 
Indian  populations  have  rates  for 
other  sexually  transmitted  diseases 
which  are  in  excess  of  national  rates. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
once  the  virus  is  introduced  into  any 
sexually  active  population  there  will 
be  an  even  more  marked  increase  in 
morbidity,  along  with  the  likeihood  of 
perinatal  transmission. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  we  have 
begun  to  see  a  presence  of  AIDS 
among  the  native  American  popula- 
tion. According  to  Dr.  Ben  Muneta. 
former  chief  medical  officer  for  the 
Navajo  Tribe  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  AIDS  is  beginning  to  infiltrate 
the  native  American  population.  He 
estimates  that  there  are  close  to  150 
cases  of  AIDS  to  date,  including  those 
which  are  undetected  or  yet  have  to  be 
reported. 


The  fact  that  there  is  a  rise  in  sub- 
stance abuse,  including  intravenous 
drug  abuse,  amongst  American  Indians 
contributes  to  the  concern  over  the  in- 
creased spread  of  AIDS  through  the 
native  American  population.  There 
needs  to  be  early  intervention  tech- 
niques, education,  and  bolstered  com- 
munity based  health  services  on  reser- 
vations and  in  urban  Indian  communi- 
ties to  address  this  deadly  disease. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  does  not  include 
any  funding  to  address  the  issues  of 
AIDS  and  native  Americans.  And  of 
the  $1.3  billion  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1989  budget  request. 
$349  million  is  proposed  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  address  research, 
education,  prevention,  and  treatment. 
The  Indian  Health  Service,  one  of 
seven  Public  Health  Service  agencies, 
was  excluded  from  receiving  any  of 
the  targeted  funds  for  AIDS.  As  the 
largest  provider  of  direct  health  serv- 
ices within  the  Department,  IHS 
should  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
these  funds. 

Historically,     Indian     people     have 
always  sadly  faced  the  consequences 
of  disease.   It  is  suggested  that  this 
land  was  once  populated  with  at  least 
14   million  people,   and  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Government  services  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  number  of 
Indian  people  dwindled  to  250.000  due 
to  contagious  disease,  war.  and  the 
outcomes  of  "manifest  destiny."  In  the 
past,    smallpox    was    rampant    along 
with   other   contagious   diseases   and 
today  we  know  that  Indian  people  con- 
tinue to  experience  high  rates  of  alco- 
holism, substance  abuse.  STDS.  and 
diabetes.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Sen- 
ate's responsibility  to  help  lend  the 
Nation's  Indian  people  an  opportunity 
to  prevent  and  treat  this  deadly  dis- 
ease before  it  becomes  a  scourge  which 
once  again  destroys  their  people.  In 
closing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  amendment 
and  S.  1220. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  accepting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
follows  and  tracks  other  programs  we 
have  accepted  with  regard  to  the 
Indian  setasides.  It  follows  the  same 
pattern  we  followed  on  a  half-dozen 
major  pieces  of  legislation.  This  is  a 
deserving  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  the  great  work  he  is  doing  for  the 
Indian  people.  This  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  recommend  that  it  be  ac- 
cepted.        _     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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1998)    was 


The    amendment    (No. 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  asked  me  a 
question  earlier,  and  he  wants  to  be 
recognized  now. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1999 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Bingaman],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Domenici. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1999. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  96.  line  7,  after  the  word  "renova- 
tion',  insert   the   following:   "or  construc- 
tion" 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  This  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  The  current  bill 
authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Health  as  part  of  the 
AIDS  research  program  to  make 
grants  for  the  renovation  of  research 
facilities.  This  amendment  adds  the 
authority  to  make  grants  for  construc- 
tion as  well. 

It  is  a  small  change  that  has  impor- 
tant consequences.  In  some  cases,  ren- 
ovation of  a  research  facility  is  not 
enough.  New  construction  is  necessary 
so  that  this  Nation  can  continue  to 
meet  its  obligation  to  provide  a 
humane  envirorunent  for  its  animal  re- 
search population. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
we  have  one  of  the  country's  major 
primate  faculties  for  AIDS  research. 
The  Primate  Research  Institute  of 
New  Mexico  State  University  is  a  na- 
tional center  for  the  testing  of  AIDS 
vaccines,  therapy,  and  drug  safety. 
Testing  is  a  crucial  step  in  the  fight 
for  an  AIDS  vaccine.  However,  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Primate  Research  Insti- 
tute are  stretched  to  the  limit.  Ren- 
ovation will  not  help.  New  buildings 
are  needed.  Primate  research  facilities 
are  unlike  other  facilities.  There  is  a 
need  to  provide  humane  lifelong  care 
and  housing  for  these  animals  as  well 
as  secure  AIDS  research  facilities.  Be- 
cause of  changes  to  NIH  regulations 
on  research  subjects,  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  new  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  the  Pri- 
mate Research  Institute  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  new  construc- 
tion of  AIDS  research  facilities  as  well 
as  renovation  of  existing  facilities. 
This  amendment  would  give  the  NIH 
the  ability  to  do  both  as  it  sees  fit.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  we  should  have 
order  in  the  Senate  so  that  the  Sena- 
tor can  be  heard. 
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M*.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shoild  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  nanager  of  the  bill.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  this: 

As  I  read  the  facilities  section  of  the 
bill,  it  seems  to  limit  the  grants  that 
can  be  made  for  renovation  of  facili- 
ties. My  amendment  is  designed  to  try 
to  bi  oaden  that. 

Ml.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  have  any 
obje  :tion  to  it.  In  the  bill,  we  mandate 
that  the  facilities  be  renovated.  The 
Seni  tor's  amendment  would  permit 
flex;  bility:  in  some  instances  renovate 
and  in  others  construct.  I  have  no  ob- 
jecti  an  to  it.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  rec- 
omn  lendation. 


M: 
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HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
the   amendment   of   the   distin- 
guisjied   Senator   from   New   Mexico, 
recommend  that  we  accept  it. 
BINGAMAN.     Mr.     President. 
Senitor  Domenici  is  a  cosponsor.  He 
wish  to  say  something. 
DOMENICI.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
ion  of  the  committee. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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KENNEDY.    Mr.    President.    I 
of  no  further  amendments. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.      If 
are  no  further  amendments,  the 

is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 

imendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
as  amended. 

committee  amendment  in  the 
natiire  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 
M  r.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  this  au- 
thoi  ization  bill  is  important  because 
only  is  it  the  first  bill  devoted  ex- 
clus  vely  to  AIDS— but  because  it  ac- 
kno  vledges  a  serious  problem  we  have 
so  f  ir  officially  overlooked. 
Pediatric  AIDS  cases  are  increasing 
an  awful  side  effect  of  the  tragedy 
children  with  AIDS  is  the  fact  that 
of  those  children  are  abandoned 
parents  unable— or  unwilling— to 
care  of  them. 
There  are  932  reported  cases  of  pedi- 
atri :  AIDS  nationwide.  In  my  State  of 
Flo  Ida  there  are  at  least  115  children 
af fe  cted.  Those  numbers  do  not  in- 
clu<e  the  thousands  of  infants  and 
you  ng  children  who  have  tested  HIV 
pos  tive  and  will  almost  certainly  de- 
vel<  p  AIDS. 

Ji  icksonville  Wolfson  Children's 
Hospital  is  home  to  a  little  boy  who 
typ  fies  an  AIDS  abandoned  child. 
Pat  rick  is  a  bright,  energetic  14- 
mojth-old  who  has  known  no  other 
hoi  le  than  the  hospital  since  he  was  4 
we<ks  old.  Patrick's  mother  brought 
hin  in  for  testing  then  and  when  she 
lea  tied  he  was  HIV  positive,  she  left 
ant  never  returned. 

F  itrick  has  charmed  the  entire  hos- 
pitJ  J.  The  clown  who  visits  the  sick 
chi  dren  every  week  always  takes  Pat- 
rick out  for  a  walk  by  the  river.  With- 


out the  stimulation  and  security  of  a 
home  environment  the  child  is  begin- 
ning to  show  some  slight  delay  in 
motor  and  intellectual  development. 

His  doctor  says  he  is  not  sick  enough 
to  be  in  a  hospital  and  would  thrive  in 
a  nurturing  home. 

Children  such  as  Patrick  have 
almost  no  chance  of  being  placed  in 
foster  homes.  Patrick  will  probably  die 
before  his  fifth  birthday— never 
having  lived  in  a  real  home.  The 
human  cost  to  these  children  is  incal- 
culable. 

The  monetary  cost  is  calculable.  The 
public  health  system  is  struggling  to 
cope  with  the  high  cost  of  AIDS.  The 
added  burden  of  children  whose  num- 
bers have  not  been  figured  into  past 
appropriations— and  who  may  be  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  system  be- 
cause they  are  abandoned— is  crush- 
ing. 

I  am  pleased  we  were  able  to  count 
these  serious  and  increasing  cases  into 
our  calculations  for  S.  1220.  We  are  all 
in  agreement  on  the  need  to  deal  re- 
sponsibly with  AIDS.  S.  1220  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Senate  is  prepared  to 
act  on  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1220, 
the  Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syn- 
drome [AIDS]  Research  and  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1987. 

As  we  know.  AIDS  is  a  serious  na- 
tional health  problem  which  is  esti- 
mated to  strike  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Americans  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  It  is  a  contagious,  deadly  dis- 
ease which  the  President  has  declared 
to  be  the  No.  1  public  health  enemy. 
Many  medical  experts  consider  AIDS 
to  be  the  gravest  public  health  threat 
of  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of  Il- 
linois, the  city  of  Chicago  alone  re- 
ported 72  new  cases  of  AIDS  to  the 
Chicago  Department  of  Health  during 
the  month  of  March  1988.  According 
to  the  Department,  73  new  cases  were 
reported  in  January  1988,  and  42  new 
cases  in  February  1988.  This  is  alarm- 
ing. 

S.  1220  is  a  compromise  bill  and  has 
my  wholehearted  support.  It  author- 
izes our  limited  resources  to  attempts 
to  find  a  cure  for  AIDS  and  attempts 
to  provide  for  AIDS  education,  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  care. 

S.  1220  is  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
provide  this  country  with  its  first 
AIDS  authorization  bill.  It  authorizes 
an  AIDS  Emergency  Infection  Control 
Program  for  all  health  and  public 
safety  employees.  It  provides  support 
for  National  AIDS  Research  Centers. 

Additionally,  S.  1220  expands  AIDS 
prevention  and  education  for  risk  re- 
duction. It  offers  greater  availability 
and  funding  for  home  and  community- 
based  services.  Also,  it  authorizes 
grants  and  technical  assistance  for 
international  anti-AIDS  efforts. 


Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  S.  1220. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1220,  the  Ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency  Syndrome 
Research  and  Treatment  Act  of  1987. 
This  crucial  piece  of  legislation  pro- 
vides authorization— guidance  if  you 
will— for  continued  funding  of  re- 
search, treatment  and  education  meas- 
ures in  our  battle  against  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
[AIDS]. 

This  measure  is  by  no  means  a  cure 
all.  Indeed  there  are  several  issues 
which  are  not  addressed.  But  research, 
treatment,  and  education— our  only 
means  of  prevention  to  date— are  the 
steps  that  must  be  addressed  first.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure,  as  I  believe  it  shows  our  com- 
mitment to  facing  this  challenge  with 
the  fortitude  and  compassion  it  de- 
mands. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.5  million  Amer- 
icans are  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
And  some  experts  predict  that  all  of 
these  individuals  will  eventually  devel- 
op AIDS.  Experts  estimate  that  by  the 
end  of  1991.  the  total  number  of  cases 
in  this  country  will  reach  270.000— 
with  a  staggering  179,000  deaths, 
unless  better  treatments  are  found.  In 
the  year  1991  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  54,000  people  will  die  of  AIDS,  a 
figure  roughly  equal  to  the  American 
death  toll  of  the  entire  Vietnam  War. 
Fifteen  months  ago,  when  this,  the 
100th  session,  of  Congress  began,  ap- 
proximately 16.667  people  had  died  of 
AIDS  in  this  country.  Today  we  vote 
on  the  first  major  AIDS  bill  on  the 
Federal  level,  and  that  number  has 
jumped  to  33.926.  In  short,  while  we 
deliberated  this  year,  the  death  toll 
doubled. 

S.  1220,  in  its  present  form  is  a  re- 
sponse that  can  wait  no  longer.  The 
bill  is  a  committee  compromise,  sup- 
ported by  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  provides  for  $610  mil- 
lion in  authorizations  for  public  infor- 
mation campaigns,  education  of  high 
risk  groups,  medical  training,  expedit- 
ed approval  of  AIDS  treatment  drugs, 
medical  care,  nursing,  hospital  beds, 
an  international  data  bank,  and  re- 
search. 

The  $610  million  authorized  through 
this  bill  is  not  new  money.  The  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  mark  will  encompass 
this  authorization.  We  actually  appro- 
priated $970  million  in  fiscal  year  1988 
for  AIDS.  S.  1220  only  guides  that 
spending  more  sensibly  and  efficiently. 
In  the  area  of  research,  this  measure 
calls  for  stepped  up  funding  for  addi- 
tional staff  positions  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  [NIH],  at  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  [CDC] 
and  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion [FDA]. 

S.  1220  also  makes  AIDS  a  procedur- 
al priority  at  these  facilities  and  re- 


quires that  requests  for  personnel  and 
facilities  must  be  answered  in  21  days. 
In  addition,  review  time  by  NIH  of 
AIDS  research  grant  requests  must  be 
reduced  to  6  months. 

The  measure  also  creates  a  National 
AIDS  Research  Program  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases  [NIAIDl.  In  addi- 
tion, special  authority  is  given  to  the 
Director  of  NIAID,  equivalent  to  that 
we  granted  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute  for  the  "War  on 
Cancer". 

S.  1220  rounds  out  its  research  effort 
by  authorizing  up  to  $50  million  for 
cooperative  research  and  disease  pre- 
vention overseas. 

In  the  area  of  education,  S.  1220 
launches  both  a  national  public  infor- 
mation campaign  and  educational  ef- 
forts at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
measure  allows  the  use  of  paid  adver- 
tising to  deliver  AIDS  prevention  mes- 
sages. It  also  provides  for  up  to  $115 
million  for  other  national  AIDS  infor- 
mation programs,  including  materials 
development,  clearinghouse,  hotlines 
for  public  and  health  care  workers, 
model  programs. 

On  a  State  and  local  level.  S.  1220 
provides  block  grant  assistance  up  to 
$150  million  to  States  for  education 
and  prevention  programs.  S.  1220  also 
mandates  an  emergency  AIDS  aware- 
ness and  risk  reduction  program  for 
health  and  safety  workers. 

Last,  in  the  treatment  of  AIDS  pa- 
tients, this  measure  authorizes  up  to 
$100  million  to  States  to  pay  for  home 
and  community-based  care  for  people 
with  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  my  constituents  con- 
tinue to  write  to  me  about  AIDS.  They 
write  of  their  fear,  of  their  confusion, 
of  their  losses.  We  have  134  reported 
cases  in  Rhode  Island,  infants,  chil- 
dren, adults.  My  constituents  want  to 
know,  why  we  are  we  waiting  so  long 
to  take  action?  Why  aren't  we  in- 
formed, and  informing  them?  This 
measure  that  we  consider  today  will 
provide  many  of  the  answers  and  will 
put  us  on  the  track  to  conquer  this  dis- 
ease. 

This  measure  does  not  include  lan- 
guage dealing  with  counseling  and 
testing,  confidentiality  and  protection 
against  discrimination.  I  am  hopeful 
that  as  the  Senate  moves  forward  with 
further  AIDS  legislation  in  the  future 
these  issues  can  be  properly  addressed. 
Today.  I  only  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  the  54  other  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1220  in  passing  this  legisla- 
tion without  restrictive  or  weakening 
amendments.  In  the  war  on  AIDS,  this 
is  Congress'  first  battle.  I  am  confident 
of  a  victory. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  early  part  of  1983,  Dr.  Kevin 
Cahill,  an  eminent  practicing  physi- 
cian in  New  York  City,  called  me  to 
say  that  something  awful  was  break- 
ing out  in  New  York  which  no  one 
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could  rightly  identify.  Well,  now  we 
can  identify  it:  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome.  But  we  have  done 
very  little  to  stop  it. 

A  case  in  point.  Around  that  time,  I 
introduced  one  of  the  first  bills  deal- 
ing with  AIDS  in  the  Senate,  creating 
a  Public  Health  Emergency  Fund 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  could  use  to  fight  epi- 
demics such  as  AIDS.  Eventually,  on 
July  13,  1983,  a  final  version  of  this 
bill  calling  for  $30  million  for  this  pur- 
pose was  signed  into  law.  Almost  5 
years  have  now  passed,  and  yet  no 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  this 
fund. 

In  1983.  New  York  State  had  1,079 
cases  of  AIDS.  Since  then,  we  have 
had  14,000  more,  and  the  end  is  no 
where  near  in  sight.  It  is  indeed  proba- 
ble that  all  those  who  had  AIDS  in 
1983  are  dead  now.  And  of  the  14,000 
additional  AIDS  patients  since  1983. 
more  than  half  have  died.  It  is  an  ill- 
ness which  takes  no  prisoners. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  trend  of 
all  in  this  epidemic  are  the  number  of 
infants  and  children  that  have  con- 
tracted AIDS.  In  the  early  part  of 
1983.  New  York  reported  36  admis- 
sions of  pediatric  AIDS  cases.  By  1987. 
the  number  of  pediatric  AIDS  cases 
had  risen  ninefold,  to  337.  One  is  every 
61  infants  born  in  New  York  City  is  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus.  Primarily 
these  are  children  bom  to  Intravenous 
drug-using  mothers.  We  are  no  longer 
losing  our  children  just  to  drug 
abuse— we  are  losing  them  period. 

New  York  City  is  not  the  only  place 
suffering  from  this  epidemic.  Eighteen 
other  major  U.S.  cities  have  reported 
cases  of  AIDS.  And  the  epidemic  is 
spreading— not  retreating.  With  over 
25.000  deaths  from  AIDS  in  cities 
other  than  New  York,  it  is  apparent 
that  AIDS  is  not  just  New  York  City's 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  this  Nation 
must  confront— now. 

S.  1220  seeks  to  do  just  this. 

S.  1220  makes  the  fight  against 
AIDS  a  priority  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Currently,  the  bulk  of  Feder- 
al dollars  being  spent  on  AIDS  come 
from  the  Federal  portion  of  Medicaid 
and  funds  for  research  conducted 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Very  little  Federal  money  is 
channeled  to  the  States  to  support 
education  and  information  activities. 
Because  AIDS  is  the  most  serious 
public  health  threat  we  have  come 
across  in  decades,  S.  1220  greatly  in- 
creases funds  for  these  activities. 

Although  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  steadily  increased  fund- 
ing for  AIDS  over  the  past  4  years,  an 
authorization  bill  for  AIDS  research 
and  prevention  is  long  overdue.  Au- 
thorizing legislation  is  needed  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  policy  regard- 
ing AIDS  information,  medical  train- 
ing for  health  care  workers,  testing  of 
new    drugs    and    targeted    education 
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One  of  the  primary  goals  of  S.  1220 
is  to  coordinate  our  AIDS  research  ef- 
forts. At  present,  there  is  insufficient 
coordination  between  the  research 
conducted  through  the  NIH  and  the 
trial  drug  approval  process  at  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
bill  creates  a  core  program  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases  devoted  entirely  to 
AIDS  research,  including  new  treat- 
ments for  this  illness  and  expanded 
trials  for  experimental  drugs.  With 
the  creation  of  this  new  program,  such 
efforts  will  be  monitored  by  one 
agency. 

Among  the  new  initiatives  in  S.  1220 
are  funds  for  State-based  prevention 
programs  which  will  include  informa- 
tion, risk  reduction,  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  research  activities.  The  $150 
million  allocated  for  this  grant  pro- 
gram are  the  first  funds  to  directly  aid 
States  in  developing  and  implementing 
AIDS  prevention  programs  on  a  wide- 
scale  basis. 

S.  1220  also  creates  a  new  program 
to  fund  fellowships  and  training  pro- 
grams at  the  CDC  to  train  health  pro- 
fessionals how  to  cope  with  the  specif- 
ic needs  of  AIDS  patients  and  how  not 
to  contact  this  illness.  S.  1220  further 
seeks  to  enhance  international  coop- 
eration in  the  areas  of  education  and 
treatment  by  authorzing  $50  million  to 
international  public  health  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. 

Another  new  proposal  under  S.  1220 
would  make  $100  million  available  to 
establish  networks  between  hospitals, 
mental  health  clinics  and  community 
organizations  to  provide  services  to 
AIDS  patients.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  we  have  a  pilot  project  to 
do  this  which  could  be  greatly  expand- 
ed with  these  Federal  funds. 

What  we  do  today  in  passing  this 
measure  is  to  tell  this  Nation  that  the 
Federal  Government  acknowledges  its 
own  responsiblity  to  stop  this  plague. 
The  thousands  of  individuals  who  are 
dying  of  AIDS  are  ill,  and  we  must 
care  for  them— all  of  them.  And  we 
must  take  care  that  thousands  more 
do  not  face  the  same  fate.  It  is  not  just 
our  Senate  duty,  it  is  our  human  obli- 
gation. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  1220.  the 
AIDS  research,  care  and  education 
bill.  This  bipartisan  legislation  pro- 
vides the  first  comprehensive  Federal 
response  to  the  AIDS  epidemic— a  re- 
sponse which  is  long  overdue. 

I  believe  in  the  goals  of  this  bill, 
which  are:  curing  and  treating  AIDS 
patients:  caring  for  them;  and  contain- 
ing the  spread  of  further  infection. 

The  bill  does  this  by:  strengthening 
our  scientific  research  programs  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  care  for 
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^.„  that  every  fireman,  police 
and  paramedic,  in  addition  to 
care  provides,  needs  this  infor- 
and  they  need  it  now.  This  bill 
HHS  to  get  this  information 
.  90  days  of  enactment. 
( lur  Government  faces  the  chal- 
of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  our  best 
policy  is  one  that  manages  the 
and  the  fear.  Right  now  we 
,  fear  that  is  sweeping  America, 
s     a     new     syndrome     called 
;"— the  fear  of  AIDS.  And  there 
lot   of    misinformation    floating 
out  there  that  feeds  that  fear, 
we  need  is  good  science,  good 
„„tion  and  good  services.  I  be- 
this  legislation  takes  important 
in  adding  to  our  scientific  knowl- 
providing  the  information  that 
A^nericans  need,  and  assisting  our 
in    providing    care    to 
victims. 

closing,  I  want  to  especially  ap- 

Senator  Kennedy  and  his  staff 

giving  up  the  fight  to  bring 

bill   to   the   floor   and   Senator 

and  his  staff  for  ensuring  that 

would  be  a  bipartisan  effort. 

is  the  result  of  excellent  work 

on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

our  support,  and  should 

diluted  with  amendments  that 

1  imit  this  bill's  effectiveness. 

SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 

of  S.  1220,  the    "AIDS  Re- 

„  and  Information  Act  of  1987, "  I 

my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill, 

the  managers'   amendment 

In  the  9  months  since  S.  1220 

unanimously    approved    by    the 

and  Human  Resources  Commit- 

the     chairman     and     ranking 

of     the     committee     have 

to  incorporate  into  S.  1220  the 

modifications   which   were 
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germane  and  medically  supported. 
These  changes  are  contained  in  the 
managers'  package,  which  I  believe 
makes  S.  1220  a  very  good  bill.  It  ap- 
propriately responds  to  one  of  the 
most  grave  epidemics  of  our  time. 

Two  of  these  modifications— $30  mil- 
lion for  AIDS  prevention  programs  by 
minority  organizations  targeted  to  mi- 
nority populations,  and  an  expanded 
role  for  the  Office  of  Minority  Health 
in  AIDS  education  and  prevention  ac- 
tivities—are based  on  provisions  of  S. 
1872,  the  "Minority  Acquired  Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome  Awareness  and 
Prevention  Projects  Act,"  which  Con- 
gressman Dymally  and  I  introduced 
on  November  17,  1987. 

S.  1872  targets  AIDS  education  and 
prevention  funds  directly  to  national 
and  local  minority  organizations.  This 
strategy  seeks  to  ensure  that  funds 
would  be  provided  to  organizations  ex- 
isting in  and  serving  minority  popula- 
tions. The  bill  further  would  ensure 
that  the  new  programs  developed 
would  be  responsive  to  the  particular 
cultural  and  lifestyle  realities  of  the 
target  population.  The  bill's  provisioris. 
based  on  my  legislation  respond  to  mi- 
nority community  concerns  regarding 
the  current  inequitable  distribution  of 
AIDS  funding,  recognizes  the  critical 
importance  of  supporting  and  further 
stimulating  minority  community  pre- 
vention activities  at  the  national  and 
grassroots  levels,  and  increases  public 
awareness  of  AIDS  as  a  major  minori- 
ty health  issue. 

My  legislation  also  provides  authori- 
zation for  the  Office  of  Minority 
Health,  created  by  former  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Margaret 
Heckler,  to  address  the  serious  dispari- 
ty in  the  health  status  of  minorities 
and  whites.  Although  this  authoriza- 
tion provision  has  not  been  included  in 
the  managers'  package,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant provision  which  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  minorities  are  dispro- 
portionately represented  in  the  AIDS 
caseload.  This  population  group  cur- 
rently represents  41  percent  of  the  di- 
agnosed cases  of  AIDS,  a  2-percent  in- 
crease only  from  mid-September  1987. 
This  dramatic  rise  in  the  minority  sta- 
tistics is  attributable  to  an  increase  in 
AIDS  cases  diagnosed  among  blacks. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  pre- 
dicts there  wUl  be  a  total  of  270,000 
AIDS  cases  and  179,000  related  deaths 
by  1991.  If  the  current  population  dis- 
tribution rate  continues,  we  can  expect 
that  almost  111,000  of  these  cases  and 
over  73,000  deaths  will  be  within  mi- 
nority groups. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  devasta- 
tion AIDS  is  wreaking  in  minority 
communities.  Although  only  1  of  every 
8  Americans  is  black,  2  of  every  8 
Americans  diagnosed  with  AIDS  is 
black.  While  Latinos  constitute  only  7 
percent  of  the  total  population,  they 


account  for  14  percent  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS. 
Black  and  Latino  communities  are 
being  especially  hard  hit  by  the  AIDS 
virus  because  of  a  disproportionately 
high  incidence  of  intravenous  [IVl 
drug  abuse.  IV  drug  abusers  make  up 
26  percent  of  the  AIDS  cases  in  this 
country. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  minorities 
represent    41    percent   of   the    AIDS 
cases,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  has  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  funding 
minority    community-based    organiza- 
tions to  provide  AIDS  education  and 
risk  reduction  activities  in  black.  His- 
panic and  other  minority  communi- 
ties. As  late  as  Augiist  1987.  hundreds 
of  minority  health  leaders  and  com- 
munity activists  at  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  the  Impact  of  AIDS  in  Minori- 
ty Communities  cited  their  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  obtain  Federal  funds 
for  AIDS  education  activities.  Subse- 
quently, the  Federal  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  announced  the  availabil- 
ity of  $7  million  for  AIDS  education 
projects  targeted  to  minority  popula- 
tions. Such  a  modest  Federal  commit- 
ment to  address  the  rampant  AIDS 
epidemic  in  minority  communities  con- 
vinced me  that  legislative  action  must 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  scarce  Federal 
resources  were  better  targeted  to  meet 
AIDS  education  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  accommodation 
which  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  has  made  on  ensur- 
ing a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
AIDS  education  funds  is  an  important 
one.  This  issue  has  been  a  major  prior- 
ity of  mine  in  the  100th  Congress,  and 
I  welcome  my  colleagues'  support  in  a 
bipartisan  initiative  to  direct  Federal 
funds  to  minority  organizations  to 
help  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the 
deadly  AIDS  virus.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatch 
for  their  cooperation  and  support  on 
this  vital  matter. 

Currently,  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  AIDS.  However,  the  implementa- 
tion  of   community-based   prevention 
programs  that  focus  on  and  attempt  to 
change    specific    behaviors    that    in- 
crease the  risk  of  contracting  the  dis- 
ease is  one  of  the  best  known  defenses 
in  the  war  against  this  deadly  virus.  In 
black  and  Hispanic  communities,  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  the  need  for 
better  treatment  and  control  of  intra- 
venous  drug   abuse   and  the   general 
strategy  of  modifying  sexual  behavior. 
Additionally,    minority    efforts    must 
emphasize  outreach  to  the  target  pop- 
ulations, be  sensitive  to  the  cultural 
and   language   needs   of   the   specific 
group,  and  address  the  need  for  great- 
er access  to.  and  utilization  of,  health 
care  services  to  minority  populations. 
The  minority  organizations'  provision 
included  in  the  managers'  amendment 
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psuskage  will  help  accomplish  these 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  to  recognize  the  key 
individuals  and  organizations  who 
worked  with  me  to  develop  this  minor- 
ity AIDS  initiative.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  these  individuals 
and  organizations  and  several  letters 
in  support  of  S.  1872  be  included  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
statement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  passage  of  the  "Aids  Re- 
search and  Information  Act  of  1987." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Urban  Coalition. 

The  National  Urban  League. 

The  National  Minority  AIDS  Council. 

The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

The  National  Coalition  of  Hispanic- 
Health  and  Human  Services  Organizations. 

The  National  Black  Nurses  Association. 

The  National  Medical  Association. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers. 

The  National  Association  of  Childrens" 
Hospitals  and  Related  Institutions. 

BEBASHI,  Inc.  of  Philadelphia. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 

Temple  University. 

The  Pediatrics  AIDS  Task  Force. 

Dr.  Beny  Primm,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's AIDS  Commission. 

Ms.  Dionne  Warwick,  Ambassador  of 
Health,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lowery  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Dr.  Mark  Smith,  Director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia AIDS  Task  Force. 

Dr.  Margaret  Heagarty  and  the  Pediatrics 
staff  of  Harlem  Hospital. 

National  Medical  Association, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  Thank  you  for  the 
assistance  of  your  Legislative  Assistant,  Ms. 
Eartha  Issac,  on  informing  the  National 
Medical  Association  (NMA)  on  Senate  Bill 
S-1872.  "Minority  Acquired  Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome  (AIDS)  Awareness  and 
Prevention  Project  Act  of  1987.'  We  sup- 
port this  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  and  increase  health  informa- 
tion and  outreach  to  minority  populations 
regarding  education,  counseling,  prevention 
and  research  activities  relating  to  AIDS,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  re- 
quirement for  the  involvement  of  a  commu- 
nity resource  panel,  as  described  in  Section 
2401(c).  This  requirement  will  ensure  that 
professionals  who  live  and  work  in  the  af- 
fected communities  will  be  instrinsically  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  the  project. 

Further,  the  resources  provided  by  this 
bill  to  implement  and  support  research,  out- 
reach activities  and  counseling  needed  to 
combat  the  spread  of  AIDS  will  certainly 
support  Black  physician's  efforts  in  provid- 
ing much  needed  services  and  education  to 
the  individuals  that  we  serve. 

In  my  opinion,  Senate  Bill  S-1872  is  de- 
serving of  our  full  attention  and  support, 
and  we  hope  to  urge  other  Members  of  Con- 


gress to  help  faclllUte  the  passage  of  this 
important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Joyner,  M.D., 

President 

National  Black  Nurses' 

Association,  Inc. 
Washington,  DC,  February  8,  1988. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  The  National 
Black  Nurses'  Association.  Inc.  supports  S. 
1871,  "Pediatric  Acquired  Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome  (AIDS)  Resource  Centers 
Act  of  1987"  and  S.  1872.  "Minority  Ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS) 
Awareness  and  Prevention  Projects  Act  of 
1987,"  especially  the  portion  relating  to  the 
Office  of  Minority  Health  as  Disseminaters 
of  Grants. 

Also,  we  have  requested  our  thirty  eight 
chapters  to  support  S.  1871  and  S.  1872  and 
to  encourage  their  members  to  write  Sena- 
tor Specter  and  their  appropriate  congress- 
men voicing  support. 

In  addition,  we  have  written  to  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  urging  him  to  co-spon- 
sor S.  1871  and  S.  1872  and  to  place  these 
acts  as  amendments  to  S.  1220. 

We  will  continue  monitoring  the  progress 
of  these  bills. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Alicia  Georges. 

President. 

School  of  Public  Health.  State 
University    of    New    York    at 

At  RANV 

Albany,  NY,  March  29,  1988. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  Eartha  Isaac  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Minority  Aid  bill  you 
are  sponsoring.  I  simply  wanted  you  to 
know  that  I  support  the  bill  and  will  work 
to  ensure  its  passage. 

I  also  want  to  commend  you  for  develop- 
ing  such    a   forward-looking   proposal    de- 
signed  to   address   a  major  public  health 
problem  in  this  country. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Bailus  Walker,  Jr.. 

President 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Since  the  first  cases  of 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
[AIDS]  were  diagnosed  in  1981,  scien- 
tists, doctors  and  public  health  experts 
in  this  country  and  around  the  world 
have  dedicated  their  energies  and  tal- 
ents in  a  cooperative  fight  to  under- 
stand and  conquer  this  devastating 
disease. 

The  men  and  women  on  the  research 
and  treatment  battle  lines  are  unlock- 
ing many  of  the  secrets  of  AIDS  and 
are  translating  their  growing  knowl- 
edge into  medically  sound  advice  on 
how  best  to  combat  AIDS.  They  have 
accepted  the  challenges  of  this  new 
disease  with  intelligence,  determina- 
tion and  compassion. 

This  week,  the  Senate  is  considering 
badly  needed  legislation  that  supports 
these  efforts  and  establishes  a  nation- 
al policy  on  AIDS. 

I  want  to  compliment  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Hatch  for  their  leadership 
and  cooperation  in  bringing  S.  1220, 
the  AIDS  Research  and  Information 


Act,  to  the  Senate  floor.  S.  1220  repre- 
sents a  bipartisan  effort  to  fashion  the 
most  up-to-date  and  medically  sound 
information  into  a  coordinated  nation- 
al response  to  AIDS.  It  establishes  a 
comprehensive  program  of  education, 
information,  risk  reduction,  and  train- 
ing of  health  care  professionals.  It  fos- 
ters prevention,  treatment,  long-term 
care,  research  and  international  coop- 
eration in  the  fight  against  AIDS. 

The  Labor  Committee  deserves  the 
praise  of  the  entire  Senate  for  their 
work  on  this  bill.  The  committee  has 
drafted  a  truly  comprehensive  bill 
that  draws  on  the  experience  and 
advice  of  the  most  distinguished  ex- 
perts in  the  world.  S.  1220  is  medically 
sound.  It  is  sensible.  It  represents  our 
best  shot  at  reducing  the  human  trag- 
edy and  economic  hardship  associated 
with  AIDS. 

Most  importantly,  it  gets  us  out 
from  under  the  debilitating  effects  of 
unfounded  fear  and  hysteria  too  fre- 
quently generated  by  this  disease.  S. 
1220  is  consistent  with  the  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  AIDS— 
not  for  the  scientist,  not  for  the 
layman  trying  to  keep  up  with  daily 
news  stories.  But  as  legislators,  we 
cannot  shrink  from  the  complexity  of 
the  disease.  AIDS  will  impose  an  enor- 
mous strain  on  our  health  care  system 
and  our  workforce.  No  one  can  hide 
from  AIDS. 

This  idea  really  hit  home  for  me 
after  reading  an  article  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  entitled 
"AIDS:  Politics  and  Science."  The 
author.  Dr.  June  Osbom  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  School  of  Public 
Health,  puts  it  this  way: 

AIDS  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  like  the  day 
after  Hiroshima— the  world  has  changed 
and  will  never  be  the  same  again.  The  new 
virus  will  be  a  fact  of  life  for  our  children's 
children. 

Dr.  Osbom  makes  this  point  in  an 
effort  to  shake  policymakers  out  of 
the  unrealistic  sense  that  AIDS  may 
not  be  as  devastating  as  the  experts' 
predictions  suggest. 

Over  the  past  5  years.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  agreed  on  the 
need  for  substantial  funding  increases 
for  AIDS  research,  but  we  have  been 
slow  to  act  on  basic  policy  issues. 

Instead  of  confronting  AIDS  head 
on,  some  have  tried  to  play  politics 
with  a  deadly  disease.  While  Senators 
debate  and  worry  in  this  chamber 
about  the  tastefulness  of  providing 
Americans  with  frank  information 
about  sex  practices  that  saves  lives, 
people  are  dying.  We  are  letting  our 
scientists  and  health  care  workers 
down.  We  are  letting  the  American 
people  down. 

From  Vermont  to  California  and 
around  the  world,  public  health  ex- 
perts are  saying  the  same  thing— in 
the  absence  of  a  vaccine  or  cure  for 
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only  behavioral  change  brought 
by  education  and  counseling  will 

„i  the  spread  of  the  disease.  S. 

stresses  this  need  for  frank  and 
education  for  every  Amer- 
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year,  I  came  to  the  floor  to 
against    ill-considered    amend- 
that  undercut  the  Senate's  abil- 
develop  responsible  AIDS  pro- 
and  policies.  I  said  that  I  will 
amendments  that  are  recora- 
by  the  medical  experts  and 

Committee  after  they  have 

the  opportunity  to  study  thor- 

the   merits   of   those   amend- 

I  advised  my  fellow  Senators  to 

scatter-shot  amendments  that 

Dur  way  out  of  nowhere.  That  is 

I  intend  to  do  this  week  as  we 

the  AIDS  biU. 

,„.,   other  Senators   to   do   the 

I  urge  you  to  listen  to  the  medi- 

at  NIH.  the  American  Med- 

Association    and    the    American 

;  Health  Association.  Listen  to 

the  public  health  professionals, 

ars  and  civil  rights  experts  are 

,  in  your  home  States.  Our  votes 

be  guided  by  reason  and  sound 

1,  not  fear  or  preoccupation 

I  >eoples'  sexual  behavior. 
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Although  there  are  currently 
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received  many  letters   and 

calls  from  Vermont's  public 

healtti  experts,  all  expressing  strong 

for  S.   1220.  Last  week  the 

of     health,     Roberta 

contacted  me  to  express  her 

to  hostile  amendments  that 
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oppoiition 

are  r  ot  based  on  sound  medical  advice. 
I  shixe  her  concern.  I  also  share  the 
conciirns  of  another  prominent  Ver- 
mon  er.  Dr.  Richard  Narkewicz,  the 
presi  dent  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pedi  itrics.  As  a  pediatrician  and  a 
spok  isman  for  the  Academy,  he  is  par 


ticulkrly  concerned  about  how  AIDS 
will  i  if  feet  children.  In  the  near  future 
Vermont  will  be  confronted  with  the 
spec  al  problems  associated  with  pedi- 
atric AIDS. 

I  V  ill  be  looking  to  these  experts  for 
theu  thoughtful  and  inclteful  advice 
on  o  imbattlng  AIDS. 

Le .  us  show  intelligence,  determina- 
tion and  compassion  in  passing  this  vi- 
talls  important  legislation.  Our  leader- 
ship is  essential  to  the  national  and 
international  efforts  to  stop  the 
spreidof  AIDS. 

M;  .  BOND.  Mr.  President,  time  is 
criti  »1  today  as  we  debate  live  facets 
of  h  3W  to  effectively  put  together  this 
country's   AIDS   research,    education 


and  patient  care  policy.  It  is  my  hope 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  many  amend- 
ments, deliberations  and  comments, 
we  will  conclude  this  floor  debate  with 
a  concise  bill  setting  a  policy  and  a 
precedent  of  how  we  protect  the 
health  of  our  Nation  and  if  successful, 
perhaps  the  world. 

In  Missouri,  there  has  been  a  unique 
rallying  of  our  State  Department  of 
Health,  our  various  mayoral  AIDS  and 
city  task  forces,  and  our  private  orga- 
nizations in  order  to  combat  the  AIDS 
crisis.  We  are  working  together  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  AIDS  through  re- 
search and  education  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  compassionate 
care  for  dying  victims.  For  example, 
just  last  weekend  there  was  "the 
Kansas  City  Symposium  on  AIDS" 
which  was  a  unique  cooperative  effort 
between  our  private  and  public,  local. 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  imple- 
ment what  we're  presently  debating  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

More  specifically,  Kansas  City  is  for- 
tunate to  have  the  Good  Samaritan 
project  whose  executive  director.  Vir- 
ginia Allen,  has  committed  her  very 
being  to  ensure  the  protection  of  all 
people  from  becoming  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus.  And  in  addition  to 
running  the  hospice,  just  2  weeks  ago. 
Good  Samaritan  began  the  "Teens 
TAP— (teens  teaching  AIDS  preven- 
tion)—National  Hot  Line"  and  have  al- 
ready received  calls  from  every  State 
except  Maine  and  South  Dakota.  I 
would  also  like  to  Include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Kansas  City 
thanking  Ms.  Allen  for  her  individual 
effort  to  educate  our  children  about 
AIDS. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  residen- 
tial hospice  settings,  such  as  Good  Sa- 
maritan House,  provide  a  new  model 
to  expand  services  and  accommodate 
formerly  underserved  patients  popula- 
tions. Clearly  residential  hospice  pro- 
grams fill  a  significant  gap  in  the 
health  care  system,  and  the  impetus 
for  this  new  care  setting  grew  out  of 
community  responses  to  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic. Many  young  people  with  AIDS 
lack  adequate,  stable  support  networks 
to  permit  either  home  health  care  of 
hospice  care  in  their  homes.  Residen- 
tial hospice  care  offers  an  opportunity 
to  address  a  long-standing  and  frus- 
trating limitation  for  many  hospice 
groups:  how  to  care  for  the  dying 
person  who  lives  alone.  Good  Samari- 
tan ensures  that  those  who  are  dying 
from  AIDS  will  do  so  in  a  compassion- 
ate hospice  environment  which  en- 
courages them  to  willingly  share  their 
experience  as  a  hope  for  the  living. 

Interestingly,  last  year,  while  visit- 
ing Coming  Home  Hospice,  a  15-bed 
residential  facility  for  people  with 
AIDS  and  other  terminal  illnesses  in 
San  Francisco,  Surgeon  General  C.  Ev- 
erett Koop  praised  it  as  a  model  for 
the  kind  of  care  that  could  be  followed 


throughout  the  Nation.  Given  the  tre- 
mendous costs  of  hospital  care  for 
people  with  AIDS,  residential  hospice 
programs  offer  a  more  cost  effective 
and  humane  setting  for  many  people 
with  AIDS  who  are  now  in  hospitals.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  S.  1220  includes 
an  authorization  for  hospice  care. 

In  closing,  I  should  note  that  what 
makes  residential  hospice  programs 
such  as  Good  Samaritan  House  differ- 
ent from  institutional  settings  is  pre- 
cisely what  makes  them  difficult  to 
fund.  Good  Samaritan  House  is  a 
home.  First  and  foremost  it  is  a  com- 
fortable, peaceful  place  to  live  and  die 
with  peace  and  dignity.  It  cannot  be  li- 
censed as  a  nursing  home  because  it 
doesn't  meet  requirements  such  as  so 
many  feet  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  a 
kitchen  with  so  many  square  feet,  in- 
stitutional counters,  dietician,  et 
cetera.  It  is.  instead,  a  clean,  comforta- 
ble home  for  people  with  AIDS  who 
have  no  other  alternatives. 

Because  Good  Samaritan  House  is  a 
home,  staffed  as  it  is.  it  can  provide 
this  care  for  an  average  cost  of  $51  per 
person  per  day.  The  same  care  in  a 
hospital  in  the  Kansas  City  area  costs 
an  average  of  $1,047  per  person  per 
day.  I  hope  that  by  passing  S.  1220  we 
are  able  to  encourage  more  homes  like 
the  Good  Samaritan  House  as  well  as 
to  imite  our  efforts  to  effectively  fight 
this  AIDS  epidemic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  School  District 

OF  Kansas  City, 
Kansas  City.  MO,  February  16.  1988. 
Ms.  Virginia  Allen, 

Director,  Good  Samaritan  Project,  Kansas 
City,  MO. 
Dear  Ms.  Allen:  On  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents, patrons,  staff,  and  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri  School  Dis- 
trict, we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  stu- 
dent assemblies  you  presented  on  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome.  Through 
your  individual  effort  alone,  10,000  high 
school  students  were  educated  about  AIDS, 
its  transmission  and  prevention,  and  were 
made  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

1  understand,  through  our  principals  and 
school  nurses,  that  your  presentations  were 
delivered  with  excellent  taste  and  warm  sen- 
sitivity. Your  professionalism,  as  well  as 
your  ability  to  hold  our  adolescent  audi- 
ences' undivided  attention  for  fifty  (50)  min- 
utes, is  commended. 

Again,  thank  you  for  sharing  your  wealth 
of  information  on  AIDS  with  our  students. 
Your  generosity  and  concern  is  gratefully 
acknowledged. 
Cordially, 

George  Garcia,  Ed.D., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  S.  1220  re- 
flects a  compromise  reached  between 
the  supporters  of  S.  1220,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
S.  1374  which  I  introduced  on  June  16, 
1987  along  with  Senators  Wilson  and 
Hatch,  as  well  as  12  other  Republican 


Senators.  So  this  final  product  report- 
ed out  of  committee  on  a  15-0  vote  is 
truly  a  bipartisan  effort. 

The  bill  that  we  are  discussing  today 
is  the  product  of  considerable  discus- 
sion and  compromise  between  many  of 
our  Members  and  deserves  our  sup- 
port. In  summary,  the  bill  will  author- 
ize over  $600  million  for  programs  re- 
lated to  AIDS,  including  research,  edu- 
cation, services,  and  manpower  train- 
ing. 

It  is  clear  that  this  bill  takes  one 
more  step  in  dealing  with  this  disease. 
We  first  called  for  a  Commission  on 
AIDS,  which  was  established  and 
which  has  been  of  assistance  already 
in  helping  us  to  sort  out  our  priorities. 
And  now  we  are  finally  providing  the 
authorization  for  funds  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  areas  of  need  that  can  be 
clearly  identified. 

For  example,  this  bill  provides  a 
sound  base  of  support  for  our  research 
activities  which  must  be  the  founda- 
tion that  we  build  upon.  It  is  also  clear 
that  education  and  health  care  serv- 
ices are  essential,  and  we  provide  fund- 
ing for  those  needs. 

What  this  bill  does  not  address  is 
counseling,  testing,  confidentiality,  or 
special  legal  protections  for  i>ersons 
testing  positive  for  AIDS;  not  because 
we  are  not  concerned  with  these 
issues,  but  because  there  has  been  no 
consensus  yet  reached  on  a  solution  to 
these  questions.  However,  it  seemed 
not  only  reasonable,  but  indeed  essen- 
tial, that  we  move  ahead  with  matters 
on  which  we  could  reach  consensus. 
major  provisions 
First,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  de- 
clare AIDS  a  national  public  health 
emergency,  and  increase  the  public 
health  emergency  fund  by  $30  million, 
for  a  total  of  $60  million.  This  was 
necessary  as  it  will  allow  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  to  utilize  the  dollars  in  the 
emergency  fund  to  support  new  devel- 
opments, especially  in  the  area  of  new 
research  breakthroughs.  without 
having  to  pursue  a  formal  budget  ap- 
proval. This  allows  the  Secretary  some 
needed  flexibility  with  respect  to  fund- 
ing priority  projects. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  research  data 
bank  so  that  the  international  efforts 
of  research  scientists  can  be  readily 
shared  with  other  scientists.  This  is  a 
small  but  important  attempt  to  en- 
hance international  cooperation  and 
communication. 

The  bill  provides  for  national  and 
State  information  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. AIDS  public  information  hot- 
lines will  be  expanded  as  they  are  cur- 
rently understaffed  and  overutilized. 
We  also  create  a  dedicated  hotline  for 
health  care  professionals  so  that  the 
latest  information  about  diagnosis  and 
treatment  is  available. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  there  will 
be  funds  channeled  directly  to  the 
States  for  information  and  prevention 


programs.  Some  of  these  funds  will 
also  go  to  local  governments  and  com- 
munity organizations  in  areas  with 
high-risk  populations.  Different  States 
have  different  needs,  so  it  was  appro- 
priate to  leave  many  of  the  decisions 
to  the  States.  And  without  a  doubt, 
local  input  will  be  especially  important 
with  respect  to  educational  programs. 
Additionally,  there  is  a  definite  need 
to  target  minorities,  as  the  HIV  virus 
is  being  identified  in  this  group  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Therefore,  this  bill 
makes  special  provisions  for  targeting 
minority  populations  at  risk. 

There  is  money  for  training  of 
health  care  professionals  including  re- 
search training  fellowships  and  up-to- 
date  training  in  the  care  of  a  patient 
with  AIDS.  As  we  do  not  have  a  cure 
or  a  vaccine,  we  must  make  sure  we  do 
not  suffer  a  shortage  of  trained  pro- 
fessionals. Additionally,  States  will 
also  receive  funds  to  pay  for  home 
health  care  including  case  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  respite  and  day  care. 
Home  health  care  is  going  to  become 
more  important  as  time  goes  by.  not 
only  because  it  makes  sense  financial- 
ly, but  because  many  are  more  com- 
fortable at  home. 

conclusion 
Mr.  President,  while  there  is  much 
we  could  disagree  on  with  respect  to 
how  to  target  our  resources,  there  is 
no  dispute  on  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve.  What  we  tried  to  do  in  S.  1374 
and  what  S.  1220  tries  to  do,  is  use  the 
best  methods  we  have  available  to  us 
to  get  the  money  out  there  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  been  confront- 
ed by  a  crisis  which  cries  out  for  our 
attention.  This  bill  will  provide  needed 
dollars  to  the  States  "•  BAD  MAG 
TAPE  •••for  important  health  care, 
education,  and  prevention  programs  as 
well  as  increasing  the  resources  for  re- 
search. We  must  continue  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  provide  compassion- 
ate, quality  care  for  those  who  have 
AIDS.  Additionally,  we  must  continue 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  scientists 
who  are  searching  for  a  cure  or  vac- 
cine. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  we  are  about  to  take  is  long 
overdue.  To  most  Americans,  AIDS 
means  fear— not  only  because  of  the 
number  of  lives  it  has  taken,  or  be- 
cause of  estimates  of  how  many  more 
will  die,  but  because  that  is  where  the 
President  has  chosen  to  lead  the 
Nation.  Of  all  the  sins  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  administration,  and  we  have  had 
to  endure  many,  this  is  maybe  the 
hardest  to  forgive. 

It's  difficult  to  overstate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tion's failure  to  deal  with  this  issue.  A 
conservative  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, Margaret  Thatcher,  saw  only  350 
cases  of  AIDS,  and  launched  a  nation- 
wide comprehensive  education  and 
prevention  campaign.  We've  now  had 


more  than  60,000  cases  of  AIDS,  and 
still  this  administration  has  barely 
begun  to  educate  the  public  about 
AIDS.  We  have  done  nothing  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  panic,  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  blame.  In  their  frustra- 
tion, many  people  see  the  problem  as 
other  Americans  and  not  the  disease. 

Historians  are  going  to  wonder, 
when  they  look  at  the  1980's,  whether 
or  not  we  even  had  a  President  and 
Vice  President  during  the  early  1980's, 
the  early  years  of  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
The  President  gets  good  advice.  His 
Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Koop,  has 
earned  wide  respect  for  his  under- 
standing and  sound  suggestions.  But 
the  President  would  rather  turn  to  his 
Education  Secretary  William  Bennett 
and  others  who  care  more  about  the 
right  wing  agenda  than  about  public 
health.  While  the  coxmtry  awaits  a 
policy  that  will  work,  the  administra- 
tion looks  for  ways  to  parcel  out 
blame.  < 

We  must  not  be  afraid  to  examine 
any  effective  option.  But  if  we  lash  out  , 
in  desperation,  we  will  make  all  Ameri- 
cans prisoners  of  fear.  That  is  what 
the  administration  has  done  by 
making  testing  the  focal  point  of 
public  policy  and  debate. 

Testing  of  any  group  is  only  the 
means  to  an  end.  The  question  is  not 
whether  to  test,  but  rather  what  test- 
ing will  enable  us  to  do.  What  will  we 
do  with  those  who  are  Infected? 

Widespread  testing  would  make 
sense,  in  fact  should  begin  immediate- 
ly, if  we  had  a  cure,  or  if  early  detec- 
tion could  make  a  difference.  But 
without  a  treatment  or  a  cure,  testing 
only  makes  us  feel  more  helpless.  All 
we  have  is  education,  and  the  message 
is  the  same  for  all  Americans  whether 
they  test  positive  or  not:  Eliminate 
risk  by  absolutely  avoiding  high-risk 
behaviors. 

And  what  about  those  who  truly  test 
positive?  You  would  think  with  the 
rush  toward  testing  we  might  have 
some  idea  what  to  do  with  them.  Yet 
only  a  handful  of  States  have  even  the 
most  rudimentary  services  so  neces- 
sary for  those  who  are  infected. 

Everyone  agrees  testing  without 
counseling  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  But  who  is  going  to  counsel  all 
of  these  people  the  President  wants  to 
test?  We  simply  do  not  have  the 
trained  people  to  do  it. 

If  we  began  an  aU  out  effort  to  train 
counselors  today,  what  would  we  train 
them  to  do?  Britain's  massive  public 
education  campaign  has  done  a  great 
job  getting  people  the  facts  about 
AIDS  but  It  has  done  little  to  change 
behavior.  How  to  change  behavior  Is  a 
question  our  experts  can't  yet  answer. 
While  biomedical  expertise  has  en- 
abled us  to  understand  AIDS  more 
quickly  than  any  other  epidemic  in 
history,  years  of  neglecting  the  social 
sciences  has  left  us  without  the  tools 
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Mr.  President,  I  participated  in  a 
hearing  on  AIDS  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  Testifying  at  that  hearing 
was  Dr.  Robert  Redfield  of  the  De- 
nart.mpnt.    of    Infectlous    Disease    at 


treatment  relating  to  AIDS  undertak- 
en in  any  country. 

The  third  part  of  this  measure  pro- 
vides for  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  a  "National  Ac- 


prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS.  We  must 
act  now  in  those  areas  where  a  general 
consensus  exists.  That  is  the  approach 
of  this  measure.  Other  action,  perhaps 
more  controversial,  may  have  to  be 
taken.  However,  we  must  not  delay  on 
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AIDS  on  the  only  battlefield 
.  We  must  now  do  everything 
to  study  the  modification  of 
.-^  behavior. 

many  ways  much  of  the  AIDS 
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are  higher.  We  now  know  that 

tg   abusers  and  their  sexually 

„.^  partners  are  important  routes 

transmission  of  the  AIDS  virus.  For 

we  have  talked  about  the  urgen- 

dealing  with  drug  abuse  and  the 

number  of  unwed  teenager 

Our  failure  to  address  these 

ems  had  led  directly  to  the  most 

growing   and   most   resistant 
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1  he  President  signed  drug  legisla- 

promising  new  opportunities  for 

Euid  counseling  to  help  escape  the 

of   drug   addiction.    Yet   the 

..Js    fiscal    year    1988    budget 

to  cut  in  half  the  amount  of 

available  for  these  programs, 
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among  IV  drug  abusers. 

is  much  America  can  do  to 

the  challenge  of  AIDS.  I  believe 

action  is  warranted  in  five 

,:  research  for  a  vaccine  and  cure. 

c  education,  testing,  international 
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with  AIDS. 
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_  tragedy  of  AIDS  is  not  only 

thousands  have  died,  or  that  hun- 

of  thousands  more  will  suffer.  It 

tragic  that  millions  of  Ameri- 

live  in  fear  of  a  disease  they  don't 

undferstand.  Because  we  know  what  to 

i-ith  AIDS— but  we  need  an  admin- 

that  will  give  Americans  an- 

s,  and  move  boldly  on  an  agenda 

will  work. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
ha\  B  been  long  awaiting  this  legisla- 
tioi.,  to  help  address  the  dreaded  dis- 
eas !  known  as  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciei  icy  syndrome.  This  is  important 
leg  slation  in  the  battle  against  AIDS, 


and  we  should  act  with  caution  to 
ensure  that  scarce  Federal  resources 
are  put  to  their  best  use. 

Much  has  happened  since  1981, 
when  AIDS  was  first  discovered  in  the 
United  States.  Since  then,  nearly 
60.000  cases  of  the  disease  have  been 
reported.  And  there  is  the  now  famil- 
iar figure  of  1%  million  people  who 
could  be  infected,  and  it  is  very  likely 
more. 

If  that  does  not  impress  anyone,  the 
costs  in  terms  of  treatment  and  lost 
productivity  are  also  there.  The  aver- 
age lifetime  cost  to  treat  in  AIDS  pa- 
tient has  been  estimated  to  be  some- 
where around  $100,000.  We  will  spend 
somewhere  around  $1  billion  in  Feder- 
al funds  this  year  to  combat  the  dis- 
ease and  prevent  it  from  spreading. 
The  administration  has  proposed  $1.3 
billion  for  next  fiscal  year.  Some  will 
say  that  is  not  enough  in  light  of  the 
potential  future  problems  this  disease 
could  cause.  By  the  year  1991,  some  es- 
timate the  annual  cost  to  treat  this 
disease  will  be  around  $10  billion.  That 
is  not  even  counting  the  untold  bil- 
lions in  lost  productivity  and  human 
suffering. 

So,  I  do  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee in  coming  together  to  assemble  a 
bill  which  will  assist  in  addressing  this 
terrible  disease.  Chairman  Tia)  Kenne- 
dy and  Orrin  Hatch,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican have  done  a  fine  job.  Orrin 
Hatch  was  courageous  and  sincere  in 
the  anguish  of  debate.  They  work  well 
together.  It  provides  funds  for  educa- 
tion efforts  on  AIDS  as  well  as  for 
care  and  treatment  of  AIDS  victims. 
As  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has 
indicated:  "information  and  education 
are  some  of  the  best  means  to  prevent 
transmission  of  the  disease."  In  fact, 
this  bill  has  many  of  the  provisions 
first  put  forth  in  S.  1374,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  from  Kansas. 
Senator  Dole.  It  has  gone  through  de- 
liberations at  the  committee  level  and 
has  been  through  debate  and  discus- 
sion by  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
Senate.  As  my  respected  friend  and 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Senator  Jack 
Danforth,  pointed  out:  "'We  need  a 
bill  that  has  withstood  the  scrutiny  of 
the  committee  process  before  coming 
to  the  floor,  so  a  thoughtful  piece  of 
legislation  can  be  considered."  This  is 
such  a  bill,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

We  must,  however,  proceed  with 
caution  in  the  direction  in  which  this 
new  authorization  will  take  us.  Be- 
cause of  the  incredible  cost  of  this  dis- 
ease, not  only  in  dollars  but  also  in 
terms  of  human  lives  and  suffering,  we 
must  be  careful  to  direct  funds  toward 
the  most  cost-effective  activities.  This 
includes  targeting  Federal  funds  to  de- 
velop appropriate  educational  and 
treatment  programs  for  those  seg- 
ments of  the  population  most  at  risk, 
such  as  drug  abusers  and  their  fami- 


lies. With  this  in  mind.  I  view  with 
caution  such  provisions  that  would  re- 
quire a  television  "blitz"  that  would  be 
"delivered  to  no  less  than  90  percent 
of  U.S.  households  with  a  frequency  of 
no  less  than  15  times  over  a  period  of  6 
months"— as  recommended  in  the 
committee  report.  This  is  not  a  new 
product  we  are  trying  to  sell,  but  a  se- 
rious disease  we  are  trying  to  treat, 
and  one  well  established  in  the  minds 
of  middle-class  Americans  who  would 
watch  this  kind  of  television.  Our 
scarce  Federal  resources  may  be  put  to 
better  use  educating  and  treating 
higher  risk  persons,  instead  of  a  glitzy 
ad  campaign. 

We  cannot  solve  the  multitude  of 
problems  created  by  AIDS  merely  by 
pushing  the  button  at  the  Treasury 
and  letting  the  funds  flow  freely.  To 
come  up  with  sound  solutions,  scarce 
Federal  resources  must  be  used  effec- 
tively. The  urge  to  throw  dollars  at 
the  AIDS  epidemic  could  lead  to  mis- 
guided attempts  to  find  quick  solu- 
tions that  are  ineffective. 

So,  we  must  be  ever  mindful  that 
these  funds  should  be  put  to  good  use. 
With  the  understanding  that  the 
funds  going  to  address  the  AIDS  prob- 
lem could  restrict  the  funds  available 
for  other  uses  and  other  diseases.  To 
think  that  we  can  solve  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic merely  by  throwing  Federal 
funds  at  it  is  worse  than  not  spending 
the  funds  at  all.  It  could  well  result  in 
misguided  and  inefficient  efforts  and 
ultimately  hurt  all  involved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan  has  declared  that 
AIDS  is  the  No.  1  public  health  prob- 
lem of  this  Nation. 

The  facts  bear  this  out.  More  than 
59,287  cases  of  AIDS  have  been  report- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  there 
have  been  over  33,000  known  deaths 
from  the  disease  since  it  was  first  re- 
ported in  1981.  Approximately  1.5  mil- 
lion Americans  have  been  infected 
with  the  virus,  and  it  is  projected  that 
AIDS  may  soon  become  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  death  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  Surgeon  General, 
C.  Everett  Koop,  has  issued  a  report 
on  AIDS.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  findings  states: 

AIDS  is  a  life-threatening  disease  and  a 
major  public  health  issue.  Its  impact  on  our 
society  is  and  will  continue  to  be  devastat- 
ing. By  the  end  of  1991,  an  estimated 
270,000  cases  of  AIDS  will  have  occurred 
with  179,000  deaths  within  the  decade  since 
the  disease  was  first  recognized.  In  the  year 
1991.  an  estimated  145,000  patients  with 
AIDS  will  need  health  and  supportive  serv- 
ices at  a  total  cost  of  between  $8  and  $16  bil- 
lion. However.  AIDS  is  preventable.  It  can 
be  controlled  by  changes  in  personal  behav- 
ior. It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  to 
be  informed  about  AIDS  and  to  exercise  the 
appropriate  preventive  measures. 

The  spread  of  //DS  can  and  must  be 
stopped. 


Mr.  President,  I  participated  in  a 
hearing  on  AIDS  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  Testifying  at  that  hearing 
was  Dr.  Robert  Redfield  of  the  De- 
partment of  Infectious  Disease  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

I  asked  Dr.  Redfield  If  he  thought 
AIDS  was  the  No.  1  health  problem 
facing  this  Nation.  Dr.  Redfield  was  of 
the  opinion  that  AIDS  was  not  only 
the  No.  1  health  problem  but  was  the 
No.  1  national  problem.  Many  would 
agree. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Omnibus  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
Act  of  1987. 

This  legislation  contains  six  major 
components  designed  to  respond  to 
the  AIDS  crisis: 

The  first  part  of  this  act  would  de- 
clare AIDS  to  be  a  public  health  emer- 
gency under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  This  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  greater 
flexibility  in  using  discretionary  funds 
to  combat  AIDS.  The  Secretary  would 
report  on  the  expenditure  of  HHS 
funds  under  this  provision  within  60 
days  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Also,  a  clinical  evaluation  unit  would 
be  established  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  This  unit  would  con- 
duct evaluations  of  experimental 
treatments  of  AIDS. 

Provisions  are  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  additional  personnel  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control.  Also,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices would  be  directed  to  develop  and 
implement  a  plan  to  expedite  the 
awarding  of  grants,  contracts,  and  co- 
operative agreements  by  HHS  for 
AIDS  related  projects. 

Additionally,  the  Public  Health 
Service  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
goverrunents,  as  well  as  nonprofit  enti- 
ties conducting  AIDS  programs. 

Provisions  in  this  section  allow  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  determine  if  the  creation 
of  a  consortia  of  business  and  nonprof- 
it institutions  would  contribute  to  re- 
search and  development  of  vaccines 
and  drugs  to  combat  AIDS.  Also,  the 
Secretary  would  be  charged  with  de- 
veloping an  emergency  program  to 
inform  health  and  public  safety  work- 
ers of  preventative  measures  to  de- 
crease the  risk  of  becoming  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  would 
provide  financial  support  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  international  organi- 
zations concerned  with  public  health. 
An  International  Data  Bank  would  be 
established,  through  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  research  and 


treatment  relating  to  AIDS  undertak- 
en in  any  country. 

The  third  part  of  this  measure  pro- 
vides for  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  a  "National  Ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency  Syndrome 
Information  Program."  Also,  a  clear- 
inghouse would  be  established  to:  co- 
ordinate educational  materials  relat- 
ing to  AIDS,  provide  instructional  sup- 
port, and  conduct  evaluations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  information. 

Additionally,  grants  and  contracts  to 
organizations  are  authorized  for  pro- 
viding information  concerning  AIDS, 
as  well  as  for  the  development  of  dem- 
onstration programs  for  conducting 
targeted  educational  activities. 

Also,  public  information  campaigns 
would  be  implemented  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  public  about  activi- 
ties which  place  them  at  risk  of  be- 
coming infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
A  toll  free  24-hour  hotline  would  be 
established  to  provide  information 
concerning  AIDS,  and  a  telephone  net- 
work would  also  be  put  into  service  to 
provide  medical  and  technical  infor- 
mation to  those  who  provide  care  to 
AIDS  victims.  State  preventive  pro- 
grams would  also  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct public  information  activities,  as 
well  as  demonstration  projects  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  AIDS. 

The  fourth  component  of  this  legis- 
lation would  create  training  programs 
designed  to  enable  health  profession- 
als and  health  persormel  to  develop 
skills  in  epidemiology,  surveillance, 
testing,  counseling,  education,  infor- 
mation, laboratory  analysis,  and  risk 
reduction  relating  to  AIDS.  Grants 
would  be  established  to  promote  con- 
tinuing medical  education  concerning 
AIDS  for  health  care  workers,  and  fac- 
ulty in  schools  of:  medicine,  nursing, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  public  health, 
as  well  as  allied  health  fields. 

Section  5  of  this  act  provides  for  an 
allotment  system  to  facilitate  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  the  planning, 
development,  and  operation  of  AIDS 
programs  under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  sixth  component  of  this  initia- 
tive would  create  an  Acquired 
Immunodeficiency  Syndrome  Advisory 
Board,  a  National  Research  Program 
on  AIDS,  and  National  AIDS  Research 
Centers.  Also,  a  virus  and  serum  bank 
would  be  established,  in  which  all 
human  Immunodeficiency  virus  stereo- 
types and  serum  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  qualified  investigators  for  re- 
search purposes.  Additionally,  Nation- 
al Research  Service  Awards  would  be 
authorized  for  the  training  of  individ- 
uals to  participate  in  AIDS  research 
efforts,  and  drug  abuse  research  would 
be  encouraged  for  the  study  and  dem- 
onstration of  effective  methods  to 
reduce  the  transmission  of  AIDS 
among  intravenous  drug  abusers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  agree- 
ment on  what  we  can  and  should  do  to 


prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS.  We  must 
act  now  in  those  areas  where  a  general 
consensus  exists.  That  is  the  approach 
of  this  measure.  Other  action,  perhaps 
more  controversial,  may  have  to  be 
taken.  However,  we  must  not  delay  on 
that  which  we  can  agree. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  issue  is 
public  health:  helping  those  infected 
and  preventing  those  not  infected 
from  falling  victim  to  this  deadly  dis- 
ease. I  believe  this  measure  is  vital  to 
controlling  the  spread  of  AIDS,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  1220. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I   have 
checked  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
there  are  no  requests  for  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  veterans"  supplemental  or 
the  conference  report,  the  two  remain- 
ing items.  I  wonder  if  we  might  be  able 
to  indicate.  If  It  is  satisfactory  with  all 
Senators,  that  this  is  the  last  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  not  proceed  until  there  Is 
order  In  the  Chamber.  Please  take 
conversations  off  the  floor  and  clear 
the  aisle. 
It  could  be  a  long  night. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  by  first 
complimenting  all  Senators  on  the 
work  they  have  done  today  In  bringing 
us  to  this  point  of  final  action  on  the 
AIDS  bill. 

If  no  Senator  wishes  a  rollcall  on  the 
veterans  supplemental  appropriation 
bin  and  If  no  Senator  wishes  a  rollcall 
on  the  conference  report  on  veterans' 
compensation,  this,  then,  will  be  the 
last  roUcaU  vote  today,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  until  May  9. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  tomorrow,  but 
will  not  be  In  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting any  business.  There  will  not  be 
any  rollcall  votes.  If  Senators  wish  to 
make  statements,  they  may,  and  com- 
mittees that  have  meetings  sched- 
uled—and I  understand  that  there  are 
some  that  do  have— can  have  meet- 
ings. 

I  think  that  adequately  answers  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader's 
question.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
cooperation  that  has  been  given  to  the 
leadership  on  this  side  and  thank  the 
others  In  the  leadership  on  that  side 
for  the  cooperation  that  has  been 
given  to  the  leadership  on  this  side. 
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truly  an  exemplary  feat,  and  I 

.        Senators  in  personally  paying 

c<  ngratulations  to  him  and  to  Mrs. 

who  also  had  to  make  some 

I  am  quite  sure,  in  order 

ILL  Proxmire  might  make  this 

record. 

. .  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
ir  ajority  leader  yield  for  a  minute? 
BYRD.  I  yield. 

PROXMIRE.  A  number  of  my 

constituents  have  said  that 

wbuld  have  a  better  country  if  I 

rfissed  all  those  votes.  [Laughter.] 

BYRD.  The  only  thing  I  would 

response  to  that,  Mr.  President, 

Senator  Proxmire's  constitu- 

lave  not  backed  up  those  words 

tti  sir  votes.  They  have  continued  to 

:he  Senator  here,  and  he  is  retir- 

ftom  this  body  of  his  own  volition. 

President,  I  do  not  have  any- 

else  to  say. 

DOLE.  I  do  not  see  any  necessi- 
votes. 

BYRD.  Does  any  Senator  wish  a 
on  either  the  veterans  supple- 
appropriations  or  on  the  con- 
report  on  veterans'  compensa- 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoRENl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Svmms]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  120  Leg.l 
YEAS— 87 


DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 

a  vote,  but  I  wanted  to  ask.  I 

hear  the  majority  leader's  re- 

about     tomorrow.     Will     the 

.  _  be  open  such  that  we  can  intro- 

bills  for  reference  to  appropriate 

comihittees  during  some  part  of  to- 

mon  ow? 

Ml .  BYRD.  It  will  be. 

Mi  .  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 

guisl  led  Sentor. 

Ml.  BYRD.  There  will  be  no  more 
roUc  ill  votes  before  May  9,  after  this 
roUc  ill  vote  is  cast. 

;  t  lank  all  Senators.    

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  laving  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  ( luestion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Oi  1  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  Ihe  roll. 
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Biden 
Boren 
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Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Holling.s 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

NAYS— 4 


McClure 
Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Evans 

Karnes 

Rockefeller 


Simon 

stennis 

Symms 


So  the  bill  (S.  1220)  as  amended,  was 
passed. 


AIDS  RESEARCH  AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 

The  text  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  and 
passed  follows: 


S.  1220 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acquired  Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome  Research  and  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1987". 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

TITLE  I- AIDS  AS  A  NATIONAL  PUBUC 
HEALTH  EMERGENCY 

declaration  of  emergency 
Sec  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  directed  to  determine 
that  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
presents  a  public  health  emergency  for  pur- 
poses of  section  319  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

(b)  Section  319(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  Administrator  of  Health  Resources  and 
Services,"  before  "or  the  Director". 

(c)  Section  319(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "{SO.OOO.OOO"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (b)(1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$60,000,000". 

REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Sec.  102.  Within  60  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  of  amounts  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  relating  to  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome.  Each  such  report  shall 
include— 

(1)  a  specification,  for  each  office  and 
agency  of  such  Department,  of  the  amount 
obligated  for  each  such  program,  project,  or 
activity  for  such  fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  description  of  each  such  program, 
project,  and  activity; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  efforts  authorized 
under  this  Act.  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  relating  to  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  specifically  directed 
toward  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Minority  Health  and 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  with  regard 
to  such  activities; 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  by 
each  such  program,  project,  or  activity  in 
combatting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome; 

(5)  a  summary  of  the  evaluations  conduct- 
ed under  sections  2421  and  2440  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  and 

(6)  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  under  sec- 
tion 2401  of  such  Act. 

AIDS  clinical  EVALUATION  UNIT  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  shall  esUblish,  in  the  Clinical 
Center  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
a  clinical  evaluation  unit  which— 

(1)  shall  conduct  clinical  evaluations  of 
experimental  treatments  for  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  and  related  ill- 
nesses developed  within  the  preclinical  drug 
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development     program     of     the     National 
Cancer  Institute;  and 

(2)  may  conduct  clinical  evaluations  of  ex- 
perimental treatments  for  such  syndrome 
and  related  illnesses  which  are  developed  at 
any  other  national  research  institute  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  or  by  any 
other  individual  or  entity. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  provide  the  clinical 
evaluation  unit  required  under  subsecticin 
(a)  with  such  personnel  and  such  adminis- 
trative and  support  services  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  unit  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  the  clinical  eval- 
uation unit  required  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  result  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  beds  or  any  support  services 
under  the  auspices  of  the  national  research 
institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  are  available  for  the  provision 
of  clinical  care  for  individuals  with  any  dis- 
ease or  disorder. 

ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  ADMINISTRATION,  THE  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTES OF  HEALTH,  AND  THE  CENTERS  FOR  DIS- 
EASE CONTROL 

Sec  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pood  and  Drugs,  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
not  more  than  50  employees  for  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Ad- 
ministration as  of  July  1,  1987. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  through  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  may.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
not  more  than  300  employees  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Insti- 
tutes as  of  July  1.  1987. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  not  more  than  350  employees  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  employees  assigned  to  such 
Centers  as  of  July  1,  1987.  Employees  may 
be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance  as 
provided  for  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  shall  establish  an  office  to 
ensure  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  prevention  programs  targeted  at  mi- 
nority populations  and  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate technical  assistance  to  the  states 
in  the  implementation  of  such  efforts. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Minority  Health  shall 
review  the  level  of  knowledge  within  minori- 
ty communities  concerning  AIDS,  the  risks 
of  transmission,  and  means  by  which  to 
reduce  such  risk  as  well  as  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  prevention  pro- 
grams, authorized  under  this  Act,  and 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  designed  to 
meet  this  identified  need.  This  review  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  become  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  to  Congress  under 
section  102. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 


tion, may.  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  not  more  than  50  em- 
ployees for  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees,  assigned  to  such  Ad- 
ministration as  of  July  I,  1987.  Employees 
may  be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance 
as  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

(e)  To  carry  out  this  section  and  section 
103,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$65,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

GRANTS  TO  FACILITATE  COMMUNITY-BASED 
EVALUATION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AIDS  THERAPIES 

Sec  105.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  And  Drug  Administra- 
tion, shall  establish  a  national  demonstra- 
tion program  to  utilize  community-based  or- 
ganizations of  health  care  providers,  mi- 
grant health  centers,  and  community  health 
centers  in  the  design  and  execution  of  clini- 
cal trials  of  experimental  treatments  for  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  re- 
lated illnesses  that  are  approved  for  investi- 
gation by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  conducted  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  section  505  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  355). 

(b)  The  program  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include  a  program  that  shall— 

(1)  provide  direct  grants  to  community- 
based  organizations  and  community  health 
centers  determined  eligible  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  pur- 
pose of— 

(A)  retaining  appropriate  medical  supervi- 
sion; 

(B)  assisting  with  administration  data  col- 
lection, and  record  management;  and 

(C)  conducting  training  of  community 
physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  physicians' 
assistants  and  other  health  professionals  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  clinical  trials; 
and 

(2)  provide  direct  grants  to  recipients  de- 
termined eligible  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  implement  and  conduct 
community-based  clinical  trials  in  order  to 
provide  access  to  the  entire  scope  of  commu- 
nities affected  by  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  and  related  illnesses,  in- 
cluding minorities,  hemophiliacs  and  trans- 
fusion-exposed individuals,  women,  chil- 
dren, users  of  intravenous  drugs  and  asymp- 
tomatic individuals  who  are  infected  with 
the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome. 

(c)  Clinical  trials  funded  by  grants  made 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  approved 

by- 

(1)  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration; 

(2)  a  duly  constituted  Institutional  Review 
Board  that  meets  the  requirements  of  part 
56  of  title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 
and 

(3)  the  National  Institutes  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases. 

(d)  Grants  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  designed  to  encourage  participation  in. 
and  support  of.  community-based  clinical 
trials  by  private  industry  and  university- 
based  Schools  of  Medicine. 

(e)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  grants  imder  subsection  (b)(1) 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 


(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  make  grants  under  subsection  (bM2) 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

AIDS  RESEARCH  AND  CLINICAL  TRIAL  DATA  BANK 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish,  maintain, 
and  operate  an  AIDS  Research  and  Clinical 
Trial  Data  Base  and  Information  Service 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Data  Bank"). 

(b)  The  Data  Bank  shall  collect,  catalog, 
store,  and  disseminate,  through  informa- 
tional systems  accessible  to  the  public,  indi- 
viduals with  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  or  infected  with  the  etiologic 
agent  for  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome, general  practitioners,  and  investiga- 
tors, the  results  of  research  relating  to,  and 
the  results  of  treatment  of,  such  syndrome. 

(c)  The  Data  Bank  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(DA  registry  of  clinical  trials  of  experi- 
mental treatments  for  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  and  related  illnesses  con- 
ducted under  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  505  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355)  that 
provides  a  description  of  the  purpose  of 
each  experimental  drug  protocol  either  with 
the  consent  of  the  protocol  sponsor,  or 
when  a  trial  to  test  efficacy  begins.  Informa- 
tion provided  shall  include  eligibility  crite- 
ria and  the  location  of  trial  sites,  and  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Data  Bank  by  the  spon- 
sor of  the  trial  not  later  than  21  days  after 
the  approval  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

(2)  Information  pertaining  to  experimen- 
tal treatments  for  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  that  may  be  available 
under  a  treatment  investigational  new  drug 
application  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  pursuant  to 
part  312  of  title  21.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. The  Data  Bank  shall  also  include  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  results  of  clini- 
cal trials,  with  the  consent  of  the  sponsor, 
of  such  experimental  treatments,  including 
information  concerning  potential  toxicities 
or  adverse  effects  associated  with  the  use  of 
administration  of  such  experimental  treat- 
ment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  establish  a  mechanism  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  the  Data  Bank  with  the 
international  efforts  described  in  title  II  of 
this  Act.  including  coordination  with  infor- 
mation gathering  and  dissemination  efforts 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  Special 
Programme  on  AIDS;  and 

(2)  to  the  degree  feasible  insure  that  the 
Data  Bank  is  accessible  to  individuals,  inves- 
tigators, and  physicians  in  other  countries. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  plan  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation contained  within  the  Data  Bank 
through  the  information  clearinghouse  and 
telephone  hotlines  established  under  part  A 
of  title  XXIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (as  added  by  section  301  of  this  Act). 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary in  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

EXPEDITIOUS  REVIEW  PLAN 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  de- 
velop and  implement  a  plan  to  expedite  the 
awarding  of  grants,  contracts,  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  by  any  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
projecU     relating     to     AIDS     (including 
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o  initiated  by  investigators  not  in  re- 
to  any  request  for  proposals).  Except 
in  subsection  (b).  the  plan  shall 
that— 

application  for  a  grant,  contract,  or 

.dve  agreement  which  is  made  in  re- 

to  a  solicitation  for  proposals  shall 

itted  not  later  than  3  months  after 

on  which  such  solicitation  U  issued; 


I  lot  later  than  4  months  after  the  date 

ch  an  application  is  submitted,  such 

contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 

je  awarded,  or  such  application  shall 

■  vise  be  acted  upon. 

'  ["he  plan  required  under  subsection  (a) 

jrovide  that,  in  any  case  in  which  the 

'  of  Health  and  Human  Services  de- 

that  applicants  for  a  specific  grant. 

...  or  cooperative  agreement,  or  the 

on  such  applications,  cannot  be  com- 

in  the  period  required  by  such  sub- 

_i,  the  Secretary  shall— 

»use  to  be  included  in  the  solicitation 

grant,    contract,    or   cooperative 

.^...  a  statement  specifying  the  time 

in  which  such  applications  must  be 

.:ed.   or   in   which   approval   will   be 

or  action  will  be  taken;  and 

,  transmit  a  copy  of  such  solicitation 

s  atement  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

qommerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

and   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 

Resources  of  the  Senate. 

TO   REQUESTS   FOR   ALLOCATIONS   OF 
SERVICES.   OR   PERSONNEL  TO  BE   USED 
COMBATTING       ACQUIRED       IMMUNODEPI- 
SYNOROICE 

108.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  or  the  Administra- 

General  Services,  as  the  case  may  be. 
respond  to  any  priority  request  made 

Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
and  Infectious  Diseases  or  the  Di- 

of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
21  calendar  days  after  the  date  on 

such  request  is  made.  If  the  Director 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  or 
Administrator  does  not  disapprove  any 

request  within  such  21 -day  period, 
request  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 


1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
on   Allergy    and   Infectious    Diseases 
transmit  a  copy  of  each  priority  re- 
made by  such  Director  under  this  see- 
to  the  SecreUry  of  Health  and  Human 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
luman  Services  for  Health,  and  the  Di- 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
day  such  priority  request  is  made 
subsection  (a). 

The  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 

Control  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  each 

request    made    by    such    Director 

this    section    to    the    Secretary    of 

.„  and  Human  Services  and  the  Assist- 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

for  Health  on  the  day  such  priority  re- 

,  is  made  under  subsection  (a). 

Any  official  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

)  may,  after  receiving  a  copy  of  a  priori- 

equest    under    such    paragraph,    may 

the  comments  and  recommenda- 

of  such  official  with  respect  to  such  re- 

to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 

Management  or  the  Administrator  of 

_  Services,  as  the  case  may  be.  within 

after  the  date  on  which  such  request 


the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol from  making  any  priority  request  under 
this  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•priority  request"  means  any  request  which 
is  designated  as  a  priority  request  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases  or  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  carrying 
out  activities  with  respect  to  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  and  which— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  request  made  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, is  a  request  for  the  allocation  of  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  activities  relating  to 
such  syndrome;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  request  made  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  is  a  re- 
quest for  space  or  administrative  or  support 
services  to  be  used  in  the  carrying  out  of 
such  activities. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  109.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Public  Health 
Service,  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  carrying  out  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  relating  to  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome.  To 
carry  out  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989.  and  1990. 

USE  OF  CONSORTIA  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  similar  ap- 
propriate nonprofit  institutions  to  provide 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing— 

(1)  whether  the  research  and  development 
of  vaccines  and  drugs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
creation  of  consortia  of — 

(A)  businesses  involved  in  such  research 
and  development; 

(B)  nonprofit  research  institutions:  or 

(C)  combinations  of  such  businesses  and 
institutions. 

designed  to  combine  and  share  resources 
needed  for  such  research  and  development; 

and 

(2)  the  appropriate  participation,  if  any, 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  such  consor- 
tia. 

INFORMATION  FOR  HEALTH  AND  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
WORKERS 


dj  ys 
nade. 


The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
and  Budget  shall  not  take  any  action 
I  revent  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  or 


Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  shall  develop 
and  initiate  an  emergency  program  to  dis- 
seminate information  to  all  health  workers, 
public  safety  workers,  and  emergency  serv- 
ice workers  in  the  United  States  concerning 
methods  to  reduce  in  the  workplace  the  risk 
of  becoming  infected  with  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus.  The  information  dis- 
seminated under  this  section  shall  be  based 
on  guidelines  issued  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

<b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
guidelines  issued  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  consider  such  guidelines  as  the  basis 
for  a  standard  which  such  Secretary  shall 
issue  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 


NATIONAL  BLOOD  RESOURCE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

SEC.  112.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  research  and  education 
regarding  blood  donations  and  transfusions 
to  maintain,  ensure  and  improve  the  safety 
of  the  blood  supply.  Education  programs 
shall  be  directed  at  health  professionals,  pa- 
tients, and  the  community  to— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  the  public  and  patients 
undergoing  retirement— 

(A)  increase  awareness  that  the  process  of 
donating  blood  is  safe; 

(B)  promote  the  concept  that  blood 
donors  are  contributors  to  a  national  need 
to  maintain  an  adequate  and  safe  blood 
supply: 

(C)  encourage  blood  donors  to  donate 
more  than  once  a  year;  and 

(D)  encourage  repeat  blood  donors  to  re- 
cruit new  donors; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  health  professionals— 

(A)  improve  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
skills  of  health  professionals  in  the  appro- 
priate use  of  blood  and  blood  components; 

(B)  increase  the  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  health  professionals  regarding 
the  risks  versus  benefits  of  blood  transfu- 
sion; and 

(C)  encourage  health  professionals  to  con- 
sider alternatives  to  the  administration  of 
blood  or  blood  components  for  their  pa- 
tients: and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  community,  increase 
coordination,  communication,  and  collabora- 
tion among  community,  professional,  indus- 
try, and  government  organizations  regard- 
ing blood  donation  and  transfusion  issues. 

TITLE  II-INTERNATIONAL  EFFORTS 

SUPPORT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EFFORTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  under  section  307  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health- 

(1)  shall  make  grants  to.  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  with,  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to.  internation- 
al organizations  concerned  with  public 
health:  and 

(2)  may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
foreign  governments. 

in  order  to  promote  and  expedite  interna- 
tional clinical  research  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  vaccines  for.  and  treatment 
and  testing  with  respect  to.  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  and  related  ill- 

I16SS6S. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  under  section  307  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
shall  make  grants  to,  enter  into  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements  with,  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to,  international 
organizations  concerned  with  public  health, 
and  may  provide  technical  assistance  to  for- 
eign governments,  in  order  to  support— 

(1)  programs  of  education,  information, 
and  risk  reduction  relating  to  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  and  related  ill- 
nesses; 

(2)  projects  to  train  individuals  to  develop 
skills  and  technical  expertise  for  use  in  com- 
batting acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  related  illnesses:  and 

(3)  epidemiological  research  relating  to  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  re- 
lated Illnesses. 


(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at 
such  time,  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

(d)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
amounts  available  to  carry  out  subsection 
(b)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for 
grants  through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and.  in  the  case  of  activities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  grants  through  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization.  Grants 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  fur- 
therance of  the  global  strategy  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  Special  Programme  on 
Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  enter  into 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  202.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $45,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990. 

TITLE  III— PUBUC  INFORMATION 
EFFORTS 

NATIONAL  INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION 
EFFORTS 

Sec  301.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

•TITLE  XXIV— ACQUIRED 

IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 

•Part  A— National  Information  Programs 

•national  acquired  immunodeficiency 

syndrome  information  program 
'Sec  2401.  The  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  shall  annually  prepare  a 
comprehensive  plan,  including  a  budget,  for 
a  National  Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syn- 
drome Information  Program.  The  plan  shall 
contain  provisions  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  and  provisions  for  such 
other  activities  as  the  Director  considers 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome.  The  Director  shall  submit 
such  plan  to  the  Secretary.  The  authority 
of  the  Director  to  carry  out  such  Program 
and  plan  is  not  the  exclusive  authority  for 
the  Director  to  carry  out  information  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

■•clearinghouse 
•Sec  2402.  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  establish  a  clearinghouse  to  make  in- 
formation concerning  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  available  to  Federal  agen- 
cies. States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  agencies  concerned  with 
public  health  and  education,  public  and  pri- 
vate entities,  organizations,  and  institutions, 
minority  organizations,  community-based 
organizations,  and  the  general  public.  The 
clearinghouse  shall— 

••(1)  develop  and  obtain  educational  mate- 
rials, model  curricula,  and  methods  directed 
toward  reducing  the  transmission  of  the  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus; 

••(2)  provide  support  for  individuals  who 
provide  instruction  in  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  education  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  in  the  use  of  the  materials  and 
curricula  described  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

•'(3)  conduct,  or  provide  for  the  conduct 
of,  evaluations  of  the  materials,  curricula. 


and  methods  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  efficacy  of  such  materials,  curricula, 
and  methods  in  preventing  infection  with 
the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
virus. 
'•grants  and  contracts  for  information 

dissemination 
•Sec  2403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  national  organizations  having 
the  ability  to  rapidly  disseminate  informa- 
tion concerning  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  to  groups  at  high  risk  of  becom- 
ing infected  with  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  virus.  Payments  under 
such  grants  and  contracts  shall  be  used  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  programs 
directed  toward  such  groups,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  materials  directed 
toward  such  groups,  relating  to  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  and  infection 
with  the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome virus. 

•■(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  therefor  is  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 
••community  education,  information,  and 
RISK  reduction  demonstration  programs 
•'Sec  2404.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit entities  (including  community-based 
organizations)  for  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, or  expansion  of  demonstration 
programs  for  the  conduct  of  targeted  educa- 
tion, information,  and  risk  reduction  activi- 
ties relating  to  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome.  In  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  pro- 
grams and  activities  directed  toward  popula- 
tions in  which  there  is  a  significant  number 
of  cases  of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome or  other  significant  evidence  of  infec- 
tion with  the  acquired  immunodeficiency 
virus. 

•(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  support  a 
demonstration  program  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  therefor  is  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  in  such  form  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register.  Each  such 
application  shall  contain— 

■■(1)  information  demonstrating  that  the 
entity  applying  for  the  grant  has  identified 
needs  for  the  conduct  of  education,  informa- 
tion, and  risk  reduction  activities  relating  to 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  in  the 
area  in  which  the  program  will  be  devel- 
oped, established,  or  expanded; 

■'(2)  assurances  that  such  entity  will  pro- 
vide education  and  information  concerning 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  under 
the  program  in  a  manner  which  is  medically 
accurate  and  factually  correct; 

'■(3)  assurances  that  any  educational  or  in- 
formational materials  developed  with  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  be  of  a  con- 
tent, and  shall  be  presented  in  such  a 
manner,  which  is  specifically  directed  to  the 
group  for  which  such  materials  are  Intend- 
ed; 

"(4)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  entity  has  planned  the  program  in  con- 
sultation with,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  entity  will  consult  during  the  conduct 
of  the  program  with— 

"(A)  appropriate  local  officials  and  com- 
munity groups  for  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  program; 


•■(B)  organizations  representing  the  specif- 
ic population  to  be  targeted  for  the  educa- 
tion or  prevention  effort;  and 

"(C)  Individuals  having  expertise  In  health 
education, 

in  order  to  ensure  that  activities  conducted 
under  the  program  will  be  directed  appro- 
priately at  the  Individuals  needing  such  edu- 
cation, information,  and  risk  reduction: 

"(5)  information  demonstrating,  in  the 
case  of  an  entity  which  is  a  community- 
based  organization,  that— 

"(A)  the  organization  has  continuing  rela- 
tionships, or  will  establish  continuing  rela- 
tionships, with  the  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion that  is  at  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
Immunodeficiency  syndrome  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  such  organization;  and 

"(B)  the  organization  has  established  or 
will  establish  relationships  with  public  and 
private  entities  in  such  area  which  provide 
services  to  individuals  with  acquired  immun- 
odeficiency syndrome; 
■'(6)  a  description  of— 
"(A)    the   objectives   established   by   the 
entity  for  the  conduct  of  the  program;  and 
"(B)  the  methods  the  entity  wiU  use  to 
evaluate  the  activities  conducted  under  the 
program  to  determine  If  such  objectives  are 
met;  and 

■■(7)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

■•(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
to  support  programs  described  In  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
community-based  organizations  which  are 
located  in.  have  a  history  of  service  in.  and 
will  serve  under  the  program,  areas— 

"(1)  In  which  there  is  a  significant  inci- 
dence of  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome; 

••(2)  in  which  there  has  been  a  significant 
Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome;  or 

■•(3)  in  which  there  Is  a  significant  risk  of 
becoming  infected  with  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  virus, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion. 

■■public  information  campaigns 
■Sec  2405.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entitles,  and  shall  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  entities,  for 
the  development  and  dissemination  of 
public  service  announcements  and  paid  ad- 
vertising messages  relating  to  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  that  warn  Indi- 
viduals about  activities  which  place  them  at 
risk  of  Isecoming  infected  with  the  acquired 
Immunodeficiency  syndrome  virus.  The  Di- 
rector shall  make  every  effort  to  insure  that 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  American  house- 
holds receive  such  messages  at  a  frequency 
of  not  less  than  15  times  during  a  six-month 
period. 

■■(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  therefor  is  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  form, 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

■■TELEPHONE  HOTLINES 

■Sec  2406.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Public  Health  Service,  shall  mainUin  a  toll 
free  twenty-four  hour  telephone  service  to 
provide  information  to  the  public  concern- 
ing acquired  Immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

■(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Public 
Health  Service,  shall  establish  and  maintain 
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.,^  service  to  provide  medical  and 

information  to  Individuals  and  or- 

,.js  who  provide  care  and  treatment 

for  individuals  with  acquired  im- 

..iciency  syndrome.  Such  telephone 

shall  be  available  during  the  normal 

hours  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

lUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

2407.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there 
authorized      to      be      appropriated 
„J,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
IS  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
^ears  1989  and  1990,  of  which  not  less 
630,000,000   for  fiscal  year   1988  and 
!  ums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
cal  years  1989  and  1990.  shall  be  set- 
ter national  and  local  information  ef- 
1  /hich  are  to  be  carried  out  by  national 
I  ommunity-based    minority    organiaa- 
The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
for  Disease  Control  shall,  after  con- 
with  the  Office  of  Minority  Health 
I  he    Indian    Health    Service,    publish 
nes    for    applications    for    funding 
this  section  and  for  public  comment 
90  days  after  the  day  of  enactment 
section. 

STATE  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

302.  Title  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 

this   Act)   is   further  amended   by 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
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piRT  B— State  Prevention  Programs 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

.  2411.  For  the  purpose  of  allotments 

^^^  section  2412.  there  are  authorized  to 

ap  jropriated  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

i  jid  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 

( (f  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

"aixotments 

_..  2412.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  for 

>f  the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  and  1990. 

o  each  State  an  amount  determined  in 

.  with  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  The 

^  shall,  in  accordance  with  section 

make  payments  for  each  such  fiscal 
Xi  each  SUte  from  the  allotment  for 

if  the  Secretary  approves  for  each 

'iscal  year  an  application  submitted  by 
pursuant  to  section  2415. 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
under  an  allotment  under  subsection 
a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the 
agrees  that  amounts  received  by  the 
Statd  pursuant  to  such  subsection  will  be 
expei  ided  only  in  accordance  with  section 
2414. 

(cd)  The  allotment  for  a  State  under 
subs4  ction  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
greal  er  of — 

4)  the  amount  described  in  paragraph 
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)  the  amount  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d). 

••(2  KA)  If  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  2411  for  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000,  the  amount  referred  to 
in  piragraph  (IMA)  is  $300,000  for  such 
flsca  year. 

"(li)  If  the  total  amount  appropriated 
und«  r  section  2411  for  any  fiscal  year  equals 
or  e  xceeds  $50,000,000.  but  is  less  than 
$100  000.000.  the  amount  referred  to  in 
para^ph  (1)(A)  is  $200,000  for  such  fiscal 

C)   If   the   total   amount   appropriated 

und4r  section  2411  for  any  fiscal  year  is  less 

$50,000,000,  the  amount  referred  to  in 

(IHA)  is  $100,000  for  such  fiscal 
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XI)  The  amount  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tionl(cHlKB>  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  de- 


termined under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (2). 

•■(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  60  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 2411  for  any  fiscal  year  to  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subparagraph.  Of  the 
amount  available  for  allotments  under  this 
subparagraph  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allot  to  each  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  available  amount  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
States. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  40  percent 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
2411  for  any  fiscal  year  to  States  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subparagraph.  Of  the 
amount  available  for  allotments  under  this 
subparagraph  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allot  to  each  SUte  for  such  fiscal 
year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  available  amount  as  the  number  of 
reported  cases  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  (including  reported  cases 
of  pediatric  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome) in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
reported  cases  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  (including  reported  cases 
of  pediatric  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome) in  all  States. 

••(3)  To  the  extent  that  all  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  2411  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to  the 
States  because— 

"(A)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  2415  for  the 
fiscal  year; 

"(B)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment:  or 

"(C)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  2418(a)(3); 
such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph. 

•PAYMENTS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

•Sec.  2413.  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  2412  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year. 

•■(2)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
made  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
State,  may  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 
under  subsection  (a)  by— 

•(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
or  equipment  furnished  the  State;  and 

•(2)  the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  when  detailed  to 
the  State  and  the  amount  of  any  other  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  detail  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  when  the  furnish- 
ing of  supplies  or  equipment  or  the  detail  of 
an  officer  or  employee  is  for  the  conven- 
ience of  and  at  the  request  of  the  State  and 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  2414.  The  amount  by 
which  any  payment  is  so  reduced  shall  be 
available  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  costs  incurred  in  furnishing  the  supplies 
or  equipment  or  in  detailing  the  personnel, 
on  which  the  reduction  of  the  payment  is 
based,  and  the  amount  shall  be  deemed  to 


be  part  of  the  payment  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  State. 

"USE  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

•'Sec.  2414.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  amounts  paid  to  a  State  under 
this  part  may  be  used  by  the  State  for— 

••(1)  the  development,  establishment,  or 
conduct  of  public  information  activities  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  and  diagnosis  of  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  for  each 
population  or  community  in  the  State  in 
which  there  is  a  significant  number  of  indi- 
viduals at  high  risk  of  contracting  such  syn- 
drome; 

"(2)  the  development,  establishment,  or 
conduct  of  public  information  activities  for 
the  general  public  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; 

"(3)  the  development,  establishment,  or 
conduct  of  risk  reduction  activities  relating 
to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome.  In- 
cluding research  into  the  prevention  and 
control  of  such  syndrome; 

••(4)  the  conduct  of  demonstration 
projects  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome; 

•'(5)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  community-based  organizations,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities,  schools,  and 
employers  in  developing  information  pro- 
grams relating  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; 

•(6)  the  conduct  of  education,  training, 
and  skills  improvement  activities  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  for  health  professionals 
(including  allied  health  professionals), 
public  safety  workers,  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  other  appropriate  educa- 
tion personnel;  and 

•■(7)  appropriate  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  education  programs  for 
school-aged  children. 

••(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  under  section  2413  to— 
•■(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 
••(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  health  services; 

"(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment; 

••(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds; 

•■(5)  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
entity  other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity;  or 

•■(6)  conduct  any  testing  for  infection  with 
the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
virus  or  conduct  any  counseling  relating  to 
any  such  testing. 

The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request 
of  a  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there 
are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  justify 
the  waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part. 

■■(c)  Of  the  amount  paid  to  any  State 
under  section  2413,  not  more  than  5  percent 
may  be  used  for  administering  the  funds 
made  available  under  such  section.  The 
State  will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
remaining  costs  of  administering  such 
funds. 

■'APPLICATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

•Sec.  2415.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  2412 
each  State  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  application  shall 


be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

••(b)  Each  State  shall  certify  that  the 
State  will  make  copies  of  each  application 
required  by  this  section  available  for  public 
insf>ection  and  comment  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  such  application. 

"(c)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State  shall  certify  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  State  agrees  to  use  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  it  under  section  2412  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

"(2)  The  State  agrees,  in  carrying  out  this 
part,  to  place  priority  on  activities  directed 
towards  individuals  in  populations  and  com- 
munities identified  under  section  2414(a)(1). 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  State  in  which  there 
is  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  are  in- 
travenous drug  abusers,  the  State  agrees  to 
place  priority  on  activities  under  this  part 
directed  at  such  drug  abusers. 

"(4)  The  State  agrees  that  information 
provided  under  this  part  will  be  scientifical- 
ly accurate  and  factually  correct. 

••(5)  In  the  case  of  a  State  in  which  there 
is  a  significant  incidence  of  reported  cases  of 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome,  the 
State  agrees— 

"(A)  to  use  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  State  under  section  2413 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  community-based  organiza- 
tions with— 

••(i)  at  least  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
paid  to  the  State  under  section  2413  for  any 
fiscal  year  being  used  for  grants  tc  local 
governments; 

••(ii)  at  least  15  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  State  under  section  2413 
for  any  fiscal  year  being  used  for  grants  to 
community-based  organizations,  including 
minority  community  based  organizations,  lo- 
cated in  and  representative  of  communities 
and  subpopulations  which  reflect  the  local 
demographics  of  AIDS;  and 

"(B)  to  require  such  governments  and  or- 
ganizations to  use  such  grants  for  the  con- 
duct by  such  governments  and  organizations 
of  activities  described  in  section  2414. 

■•(6)  The  State  agrees  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  section  2413  for  any 
period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and 
increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  programs  and  activities  for 
which  funds  are  provided  under  that  section 
and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds. 

■•TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

■Sec.  2416.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  States 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  development, 
and  operation  of  programs  to  carry  out  this 
part.  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  directly  or 
through  grants  and  contracts. 

■'ANNUAL  REPORT 

'Sec  2417.  Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report 
on  activities  conducted  with  payments  to 
the  State  under  this  part. 

"AUDITS 

•Sec.  2418.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  estab- 
lish fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  disbursal  of  and  accounting  for  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section 
2413. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  provide  for  one  of 
the  following: 


"(A)  A  financial  and  compliance  audit  of 
the  funds  provided  the  State  under  section 
2413.  Such  audits  shall  be  performed  bienni- 
ally, shall  cover  expenditures  in  each  fiscal 
year,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  the  audit  of  governmental 
organizations,  programs,  activities,  and 
functions. 

"(B)  A  single  financial  and  compliance 
audit  of  each  entity  administering  funds 
provided  under  section  2413.  An  audit  of 
such  an  entity  shall  be  conducted  biennial- 
ly, shall  cover  expenditures  in  each  fiscal 
year,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  standards  of  the  Comptroller  General 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Within  30  days  after  completion  of  an  audit 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  a  copy  of 
the  audit  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
State  legislature  and  the  Secretary.  For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  the 
term  'financial  and  compliance  audit'  means 
an  audit  to  determine  whether  the  financial 
statements  of  an  audited  entity  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  and  the  results 
of  financial  operations  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles, 
and  whether  the  entity  has  complied  with 
laws  and  regulations  that  may  have  a  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  financial  statements. 

"(3)  Each  State  shall,  after  being  provided 
by  the  Secretary  with  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  the  affect- 
ed State,  repay  to  the  United  States 
amounts  found  not  to  have  been  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part  or  the  certification  provided  under  sec- 
tion 2415(c).  If  such  repayment  is  not  made, 
the  Secretary  shall,  after  providing  the 
State  with  adequate  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  offset  such  amounts  against 
the  amount  of  any  allotment  to  which  the 
State  is  or  may  become  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 2412. 

"(4)  The  State  shall  make  copies  of  the  re- 
ports and  audits  required  by  this  section 
available  for  public  inspection  within  the 
State. 

"(5)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
evaluate  the  expenditures  by  States  of  allot- 
ments under  this  part  in  order  to  assure 
that  expenditures  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  national  organizations,  shall  de- 
velop model  criteria  and  forms  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  and  information  with  respect 
to  services  provided  under  this  part  in  order 
to  enable  States  to  share  uniform  data  and 
information  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
such  services. 

••WITHHOLDING 

•Sec  2419.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall, 
after  adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  conducted  within  the  affected 
State,  withhold  funds  from  any  State  which 
does  not  use  its  allotment  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part  or  the 
certification  provided  under  section  2415(c). 
The  Secretary  shall  withhold  such  funds 
until  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  reason  for 
the  withholding  has  been  removed  and 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  not 
recur. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  withhold  funds  under  paragraph 
(1)  unless  the  Secretary  has  conducted  an 
investigation  concerning  whether  the  State 
has  used  its  allotment  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part  or  the  certifi- 
cation provided  under  section  2415(c).  Inves- 
tigations required  by  this  paragraph  shall 


be  conducted  within  the  affected  State  by 
qualified  investigators. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  In  an  ex- 
F>editious  manner  to  complaints  of  a  sub- 
stantial or  serious  nature  that  a  State  has 
failed  to  use  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part  or  the  certifica- 
tion provided  under  section  241S<c). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  withhold 
funds  under  paragraph  (1)  from  a  State  for 
a  minor  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  or  the  certification  pro- 
vided under  section  2415(c). 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  in  sev- 
eral States  in  each  fiscal  year  investigations 
of  the  use  of  funds  received  by  the  States 
under  this  part  in  order  to  evaluate  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  part  and 
the  certification  provided  under  section 
2415(c). 

""(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  conduct  investigations  of 
the  use  of  funds  received  under  this  part  by 
a  State  in  order  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part  and  the  certi- 
fication provided  under  section  2415(c). 

"(c)  Each  State,  and  each  entity  which 
has  received  funds  from  an  allotment  made 
to  a  State  under  this  part,  shall  make  ap- 
propriate books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  available  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, for  examination,  copying,  or  mechani- 
cal reproduction  on  or  off  the  premises  of 
the  appropriate  entity  upon  a  reasonable  re- 
quest therefor. 

■"(d)(1)  In  conducting  any  investigation  in 
a  State,  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  not  make 
a  request  for  any  information  not  readily 
available  to  such  State  or  an  entity  which 
has  received  funds  from  an  allotment  made 
to  the  State  under  this  part  or  make  an  un- 
reasonable request  for  information  to  be 
compiled,  collected,  or  transmitted  in  any 
form  not  readily  available. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  the 
collection,  compilation,  or  transmittal  of 
data  in  the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 

""CRIMINAL  PENALTY  FOR  FALSE  STATEMENTS 

"Sec  2420.  Whoever— 
"(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishing  of  items  or  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  by  a  State 
from  funds  allotted  to  the  State  under  this 
part:  or 

"(2)  having  knowledge  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  event  affecting  his  initial  or  contin- 
ued right  to  any  such  payment  conceals  or 
fails  to  disclose  such  event  with  an  intent 
fraudulently  to  secure  such  payment  either 
in  a  greater  amount  that  is  due  or  when  no 
such  payment  is  authorized, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"EVALUATIONS 

"Sec.  2421.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations 
for  services  provided  and  activities  carried 
out  with  payments  to  States  under  this 
part.". 

TITLE  IV— TRAINING 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec  401.  Title  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 
301  of  this  Act  and  amended  by  section  302 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
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•Part  D— Training 

reliOWSHIPS  AND  TRAININC 

2451.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
,^  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
ei  Ublish  fellowship  and  training  pro- 
o  be  conducted  by  the  Centers  for 
Control  to  train  individuals  to  devel- 
in  epidemiology,  surveillance,  test- 
.•seling,  education,  information,  lab- 
analysis,  and  risk  reduction  relating 
^jired    immunodeficiency    syndrome, 
p  -ograms  shall  be  designed  to  enable 
[professionals  and  health  personnel 
under  such  programs  to  work,  after 
such    training,    in    national    and 
efforts  to  combat  acquired  im- 
«..,,.»:. .cy  syndrome. 
.  Lny  individual  receiving  a  fellowship 
training  under  subsection  (a) 
,>,  be  counted   in  determining   the 
of  full  time  equivalent  employees  of 
.artment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
the  purpose  of  any  limitation  on  the 
of  such  employees  established  by 
to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
this  title. 

To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 

_  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000 

year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 

for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
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CONTINUING  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

2452.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 

to  nonprofit  national  organizations 

health  care  workers  to  assist  in 

of  the  costs  of  projects  to  train 

w  orkers  concerning— 

appropriate  infection  control  proce- 

reduce  the  transmission  of  acquired 

immunodeficiency  syndrome;  and 

he  provision  of  care  and  treatment  to 

with  acquired  immunodeficiency 

_.je  and  related  illnesses. 
Ho  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
an  application  therefor  is  sub- 
to  the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at 

and  containing  such  information. 

Secretary  may  prescribe. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  a 

supported  with  a  grant  under  this 

shall  be  33  percent. 

To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  $4,000,000  for 

t-ear  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 

for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 


u  iless 


t  me. 


TRAINING  OF  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  WITH  RE- 
TO  ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYN- 


402.  Part  P  of  title  VIl  is  amended  by 
after  section  788  the  following  new 


Draining  with  respect  to  acquired 

immunodeficiency  syndrome 

788A.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary,  through 

Piiblic  Health  Service,  may  make  grants 

enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of 

schools  of  osteopathy,  and  aca- 

health  science  centers  to  assist  in 

the  costs  of  such  schools  in  serving 

and  training  centers  to— 

train  faculty  of  schools  of  medicine, 

,,  nursing,  osteopathy,  podiatry, 

,.  ^ ,  public  health,  and  allied  health  to 

students  in  such  schools  to  provide 

ind  treatment  for  individuals  with  ac- 

immunodef  iciency  syndrome; 

develop  and  disseminate  curricula  re- 

to  the  care  and  treatment  of  individ- 

with  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 

and 

provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 
regional  organizations  and  health 
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care  systems  in  the  training  of  primary  care 
workers. 

••(2)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
projects  which  will— 

••(A)  train,  or  result  in  the  training  of, 
health  professionals,  mental  health  profes- 
sionals, and  allied  health  professionals  who 
will  provide  treatment  for  minority  individ- 
uals who  are  at  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  other  indi- 
viduals who  are  at  high  risk  of  contracting 
such  syndrome;  and 

••(B)  train,  or  result  in  the  training  of.  mi- 
nority health  professionals,  minority  mental 
health  professionals,  and  minority  allied 
health  professionals  to  provide  treatment 
for  individuals  with  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

••(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  SecreUry  may  pre- 
scribe. 

•'(c)(1)  Any  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  appropriate  peer  review  by  peer  review 
groups  composed  principally  of  non-Federal 

••(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  received  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  application  from  the  appropri- 
ate peer  review  group  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  and.  where  appropriate,  has  con- 
sulted with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Health  Professions  Education  with  re- 
spect to  such  application. 

••(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•school  of  nursing'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  853(2). 

••(e)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $11,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990.'. 

TITLE  V-SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

STATE  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  501.  Title  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 

301  of  this  Act  and  as  amended  by  sections 

302  and  401  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  part  B  the  following  new 
part: 

•Part  C— Health  Services 
"authorization  of  appropriations 

•Sec  2431.  For  the  purpose  of  allotments 
under  section  2432,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 
••allotments 

•Sec  2432.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  The 
Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  section 
2433.  make  payments  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  to  each  State  from  the  allotment  for 
the  SUte  if  the  Secretary  approves  for  each 
such  fiscal  year  an  application  submitted  by 
the  State  pursuant  to  section  2435. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
ments under  an  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the 
State  agrees  that  amounts  received  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  such  subsection  will  be 
expended  only  in  accordance  with  section 
2434. 

■'(c)(1)  The  allotment  for  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
greater  of— 


•(A)  the  amount  described  in  paragraph 
(2);  or 

••(B)  the  amount  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d). 

••(2)(A)  If  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  2431  for  any  fiscal  year  equals 
or  exceeds  $50,000,000.  the  amount  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (IKA)  is  $175,000  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

••(B)  If  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  2411  for  any  fiscal  year  is  less 
than  $50,000,000,  the  amount  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  is  $100,000  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

••(d)(1)  From  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated under  section  2431  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  total  amount  as  the 
number  of  reported  cases  of  living  individ- 
uals with  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome (including  reported  cases  of  pediatric 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome)  in 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  reported 
cases  of  living  individuals  with  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  (including  report- 
ed cases  of  pediatric  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome)  in  all  States. 

••(2)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  2431  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to  the 
States  because— 

••(A)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  2435  for  the 
fiscal  year; 

•■(B)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

••(C)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  2437(a)(3); 
such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 

the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 

amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States 

for  the  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 

paragraph. 
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•payments  under  allotments  to  states 
•Sec.  2433.  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  2432  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year. 

••(2)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
made  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

••(b)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
State,  may  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 
under  subsection  (a)  by— 

••(  1 )  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
or  equipment  furnished  the  State;  and 

••(2)  the  amount  of  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  when  detailed  to 
the  State  and  the  amount  of  any  other  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  detail  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  when  the  furnish- 
ing of  supplies  or  equipment  or  the  detail  of 
an  officer  or  employee  is  for  the  conven- 
ience of  and  at  the  request  of  the  State  and 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  2434.  The  amount  by 
which  any  payment  is  so  reduced  shall  be 
available  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  costs  incurred  in  furnishing  the  supplies 
or  equipment  or  in  detailing  the  personnel, 
on  which  the  reduction  of  the  payment  is 
based,  and  the  amount  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  part  of  the  payment  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  State. 


••USE  OF  allotments 

"Sec.  2434.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  amounts  paid  to  a  State 
under  this  part  may  be  used  by  the  State 
for- 

"(A)  the  payment  of  compensation  for  the 
services  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  who  plan,  manage,  provide,  or  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of,  health  care  serv- 
ices for  eligible  individuals  in  the  home  and 
in  community-based  settings,  including  com- 
munity-based respite  and  day  care  pro- 
grams; 

"(B)  the  provision  of  referrals  to  other  ap- 
propriate services; 

"(C)  the  identification,  location,  and  pro- 
vision of  outreach  to  eligible  individuals,  in- 
cluding infants  and  children,  needing  health 
care  services  in  the  home  or  in  the  commu- 
nity; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  appropriate  training 
and  recruitment  of  individuals  who  provide 
services  to  eligible  individuals; 

•'(E)  the  provision  of  outpatient  mental 
health  services; 

••(F)  the  provision  of  outpatient  drug 
abuse  treatment  services; 

"(G)  the  coordination  of  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  in  the  home  for  eligible 
individuals;  and 

"(H)  the  coordination  of  other  health  and 
social  services  provided  for  eligible  individ- 
uals by  public  and  private  institutions  and 
voluntary  organizations  in  order  to  ensure 
the  provision  of  such  services  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  funds  provided  under  this 
part  and  other  Federal  laws. 

••(2)  A  State  may  use  amounts  paid  to  it 
under  section  2433  to  provide  health  care 
services  in  the  home  for  eligible  individuals 
through  grants  to  health  care  organizations. 
In  making  such  grants,  a  State  shall  give 
priority  to  certified  home  health  care  pro- 
grams, hospitals,  or  community-based  pro- 
grams that  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
deliver  health  care  services. 

••(3)  A  State  may  use  amounU  paid  to  it 
under  section  2433  to  recruit  and  train  com- 
munity-based physicians  and  other  individ- 
uals for  the  provision  of  services  to  eligible 
individuals. 

•"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  activities  under 
this  part,  the  State  shall  give  priority  to  ac- 
tivities directed  towards  minorities  and  pop- 
ulations at  high  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome.  A  State  may 
provide  that  amounts  paid  by  the  State  to 
health  care  organizations  shall  not  be  used 
by  such  organizations  to  provide  in  home 
health  services  to  an  eligible  individual  in 
excess  of  an  amount  specified  by  the  State. 
""(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  under  section  2433  to— 
""(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 
"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  health  services; 

••(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment; 

••(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds;  or 

""(5)  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
entity  other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity. 

The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request 
of  a  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there 
are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  justify 
the  waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part. 


"'(c)  Of  the  amount  paid  to  any  State 
under  section  2433.  not  more  than  5  percent 
may  be  used  for  administering  the  funds 
made  available  under  such  section.  The 
State  will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
remaining  costs  of  administering  such 
funds. 

"APPLICATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec  2435.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  2432 
each  State  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  application  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

•(b)  Each  State  shall  certify  that  the 
State  will  make  copies  of  the  applications 
required  by  this  section  available  for  public 
inspection. 

•'(c)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State  shall  certify  as  follows: 

•■(1)  The  State  agrees  to  use  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  it  under  section  2432  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

••(2)  The  State  agrees  to  identify  each 
population  in  the  State  at  high  risk  of  con- 
tracting acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome, including  minority  populations,  and 
to  provide  services  under  this  part  to  each 
such  population. 

"(3)  The  State  agrees  that  it  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  provide  services 
under  this  part  to  individuals  who  are  low- 
income  individuals  and  not  receiving  equiva- 
lent services  under  the  State's  Medicaid 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"(4)  The  State  agrees  to  use  funds  avail- 
able to  the  State  under  section  2334(c)  to  es- 
tablish a  State  Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome  Council  which  shall— 

"(A)  monitor,  review,  and  evaluate,  not 
less  often  than  annually,  the  allocation  and 
adequacy  of  services  for  eligible  individuals 
within  the  State;  and 

"(B)  be  comprised  of  residents  of  the 
State,  including  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal State  agencies  involved  in  providing 
services  to  eligible  individuals  and  repre- 
sentatives of  community-based  organiza- 
tions providing  services  to  eligible  individ- 
uals. 

""TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  2436.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  States 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  development, 
and  operation  of  programs  to  carry  out  this 
part.  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  directly  or 
through  grants  and  contracts. 

•'AUDITS 

•Sec  2437.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  estab- 
lish fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  disbursal  of  and  accounting  for  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to°the  State  under  section 
2433. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  provide  for  one  of 
the  following: 

"(A)  A  financial  and  compliance  audit  of 
the  funds  provided  the  State  under  section 
2433.  Such  audits  shall  be  performed  bienni- 
ally, shall  cover  expenditures  in  each  fiscal 
year,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  the  audit  of  governmental 
organizations,  programs,  activities,  and 
functions. 

"(B)  A  single  financial  and  compliance 
audit  of  each  entity  administering  funds 
provided  under  section  2433.  An  audit  of 
such  an  entity  shall  be  conducted  biennial- 
ly, shall  cover  expenditures  in  each  fiscal 


year,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  standards  of  the  Comptroller  General 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Within  30  days  after  completion  of  an  audit 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  a  copy  of 
the  audit  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
State  legislature  and  the  Secretary.  For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the 
term  financial  and  compliance  audit'  means 
an  audit  to  determine  whether  the  financial 
statements  of  an  audited  entity  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  and  the  results 
of  financial  operations  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles, 
and  whether  the  entity  has  compiled  with 
laws  and  regulations  that  may  have  a  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  financial  statements. 

••(3)  Each  State  shall,  after  being  provided 
by  the  Secretary  with  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  the  affect- 
ed State,  repay  to  the  United  States 
amounts  found  not  to  have  been  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part  or  the  certification  provided  under  sec- 
tion 2435(c).  If  such  repayment  Is  not  made, 
the  Secretary  shall,  after  providing  the 
State  with  adequate  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  offset  such  amounts  against 
the  amount  of  any  allotment  to  which  the 
State  Is  or  may  become  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 2432. 

••(4)  The  State  shall  make  copies  of  the  re- 
ports and  audits  required  by  this  section 
available  for  public  Inspection  within  the 
State. 

••(5)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
evaluate  the  expenditures  by  States  of  allot- 
ments under  this  part  In  order  to  assure 
that  expenditures  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

••(b)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
appropriate  national  organizations,  shall  de- 
velop model  criteria  and  forms  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  and  Information  with  respect 
to  services  provided  under  this  part  in  order 
to  enable  States  to  share  uniform  data  and 
information  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
such  services. 

■"WITHHOLDING 

"Sec  2438.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall, 
after  adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  conducted  within  the  affected 
State,  withhold  funds  from  any  State  which 
does  not  use  lU  allotment  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part  or  the 
certification  provided  under  section  2435(c). 
The  Secretary  shall  withhold  such  funds 
until  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  reason  for 
the  withholding  has  been  removed  and 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  not 
recur. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  Institute  pro- 
ceedings to  withhold  funds  under  paragraph 
(1)  unless  the  Secretary  has  conducted  an 
investigation  concerning  whether  the  State 
has  used  Its  allotment  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part  or  the  certifi- 
cation provided  under  section  2435(c).  Inves- 
tigations required  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  conducted  within  the  affected  State  by 
qualified  Investigators. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  In  an  ex- 
peditious manner  to  complaints  of  a  sub- 
stantial or  serious  nature  that  a  State  has 
failed  to  use  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part  or  the  certifica- 
tion provided  under  section  2435(c). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  withhold 
funds  under  paragraph  (1)  from  a  State  for 
a  minor  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  or  the  certification  pro- 
vided under  section  2435(c). 
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"(b)4l )  The  SecreUry  shall  conduct  in  sev- 
Si  ates  in  each  fiscal  year  investigations 
use  of  funds  received  by  the  States 
.  this  part  in  order  to  evaluate  compli- 
V  ith  the  requirements  of  this  part  and 
c  !rtification    provided    under    section 
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The    Comptroller    General    of    the 

States  may  conduct  investigations  of 

of  funds  received  under  this  part  by 

,„_,  in  order  to  insure  compliance  with 

requirements  of  this  part  and  the  certi- 

provided  under  section  2435(c). 
^,  Each  State,  and  each  entity  which 
r€  :«ived  funds  from  an  allotment  made 
sfcte  under  this  part,  shall  make  appro- 
books,     documents,     papers,     and 
available  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
„..^.  General  of  the  United  States, 
of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
„.   or  examination,  copying,  or  mechani- 
re  )roduction  on  or  off  the  premises  of 
ap  propriate  entity  upon  a  reasonable  re- 

.herefor. 

(d)^l)  In  conducting  any  investigation  in 

the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 

of  the  United  States  may  not  make 

for  any  information  not  readily 

.™.w  to  such  State  or  an  entity  which 

r«  ceived  funds  from  an  allotment  made 

State  under  this  part  or  make  an  un- 

request   for   information   to   be 

collected,  or  transmitted  in  any 

1  lot  readily  available. 

Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  the 
..ion.  compilation,  or  transmittal  of 
i  [1  the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 

CRftflNAL  PENALTY  ?OR  FALSE  STATEMENTS 

2439.  Whoever— 

knowingly   and   willfully   makes   or 

to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 

^ of  a  material  fact  in  connec- 

vjith  the  furnishing  of  items  or  services 
w  lich  payment  may  be  made  by  a  State 
funds  allotted  to  the  State  under  this 
>r 

having  knowledge  of  the  occurrence 

event  affecting  his  initial  or  contin- 

„ht  to  any  such  payment  conceals  or 

o  disclose  such  event  with  an  intent 

to  secure  such  payment  either 

( reater  amount  than  is  due  or  when  no 

)ayment  is  authorized, 

be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 

for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
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"EVALUATIONS 

2440.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 

arhmge  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations 

s  trvices  provided  and  activities  carried 

irtth   payments   to  States   under  this 


"DEFINITION 

"Si-  2441.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  eligible  individual'  means  an  individ- 
ual ^  ho  is  infected  with  the  acquired  im- 
mun(  deficiency  syndrome  virus  and  who 
has  I  linical  symptoms  resulting  from  such 
infec  ion. 

SI  BACnTE-C.«E  SERVICES  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

"Sic.  2442.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section: 
"(1»  The  term  patients  infected  with  the 
hum  m  immunodeficiency  virus'  means  per- 
sons who  have  a  disease,  or  are  recovering 
from  a  disease,  attributable  to  the  infection 
of  si  ch  person  with  the  human  immunode- 
ficie  icy  virus,  and  as  a  result  of  the  effects 
of  SI  ch  disease,  are  in  need  of  subacute-care 
servl  :es. 

"<;  )  The  term  subacute  care'  means  medi- 
cal   ind  health  care  services  that  are  re- 


quired for  persons  recovering  from  acute 
care  episodes  that  are  less  intensive  than 
the  level  of  care  provided  in  acute-care  hos- 
pitals, and  includes  skilled  nursing  care,  hos- 
pice care,  and  other  types  of  health  services 
provided  in  other  long-term-care  facilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  three 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  cost  of  providing  the  suba- 
cute-care services  described  in  subsection  (b) 
to  patients  infected  with  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus,  and  the  impact  of 
such  services  on  the  health  status  of  such 
patients. 

"(c)(1)  The  services  provided  under  each 
demonstration  project  shall  be  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  patients  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus, 
and  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  care  and  treatment  of  such  pa- 
tients by  providing— 
"(i)  subacute  care; 

"(ii)  emergency  medical  care  and  special- 
ized diagnostic  and  therapeutic  services  as 
needed  and  where  appropriate,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  affiliation  with  a  hospital 
that  has  experience  in  treating  AIDS  pa- 
tients; and 

"(iii)  case  management  services  to  ensure, 
through  existing  services  and  programs 
whenever  possible,  appropriate  discharge 
planning  for  patients:  and 

"(B)  technical  assistance,  to  other  facili- 
ties in  the  region  served  by  such  facility, 
that  is  directed  towards  education  and  train- 
ing of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health- 
care professionals  in  the  subacute  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

"(2)  Services  provided  under  each  demon- 
stration project  may  also  include— 
"(A)  hospice  services; 
"(B)  outpatient  care;  and 
■(C)  outreach  activities  in  the  surround- 
ing   community    to    hospitals    and    other 
health-care  facilities  that  serve  patients  in- 
fected with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus. 

■(d)  The  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
conducted— 

■•(1)  during  a  4-year  period  beginning  not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section;  and 
■•(2)  at  sites  that— 

■•(A)  are  geographically  diverse  and  locat- 
ed in  areas  that  are  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  required  and  authorized  serv- 
ices; and 

"(B)  have  the  highest  incidence  of  AIDS 
cases  and  the  greatest  need  for  subacute- 
care  services. 

■■(e)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  op- 
erations of  the  demonstration  projects  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate— 

■■(1)  not  later  than  18  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  project,  a  preliminary 
report  that  contains— 

•■(A)  a  description  of  the  sites  at  which  the 
projects  are  being  conducted  and  of  the 
services  being  provided  in  each  project;  and 
■(B)  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  projects  in  the  first  12  months 
of  operation;  and 

■■(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  last  project,  a  final  report 
that  contains— 

■(A)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  of  suba- 
cute-care for  patients  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus,  including  a 
breakdown  of  all  other  sources  of  funding 
for  the  care  provided  to  cover  subacute-care: 
and 


■(B)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
legislative  changes. 

■'(f)  Each  demonstration  project  shall  pro- 
vide for  other  research  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  site  of  such  demonstration  project  in- 
cluding— 

■■(1)  clinical  research  on  the  acquired  Im- 
munodeficiency syndrome,  concentrating  on 
research  on  the  neurological  manifestations 
resulting  from  infection  with  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus;  and 

"(2)  the  study  of  the  psychological  and 
mental  health  issues  related  to  the  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

■■(g)(1)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1991. 

'■(2)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  remain  available  until 
September  10,  1992. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate provision  will  be  made  for  the  fur- 
nishing, through  demonstration  projects,  of 
services  to  eligible  veterans,  under  contract 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  pursuant 
to  section  620  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.". 

ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 
BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Sec  502.  Title  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 
301  of  this  Act  and  as  amended  by  sections 
302,  401,  and  501  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

■Part  E— Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome  Block  Grant  Program 


■■grants 
■Sec.  2461.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  are  appropriate  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  through  1991,  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  projects  and  programs  that  seek  to 
reduce  the  transmission  of  the  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency virus  in  and  by  users  of  ille- 
gal intravenous  drugs. 

"(b)  An  allotment  to  a  State  shall  not  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  State  has  submitted  an  informa- 
tion and  assurances  section  as  designated  in 
section  2463(a),  and  such  information  and 
assurance  section  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  in  accordance  with 
section  2463. 

'■allotments 
■Sec.  2462.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve 
$100,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  2461  in  each  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  to  be  allotted  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  needs. 

■•(b)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  based  on  the  State's  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  number  of  intravenous 
drug  use  related  cases  of  AIDS  as  reported 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  but  in 
no  case  shall  a  State  receive  less  than 
$150,000. 

■•(c)  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  treated  as  a 
State  in  the  determination  of  allotments 
under  suljsection  (b). 


■•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  each 
appropriate  Federal  agency,  the  most  recent 
data  and  information,  for  the  12-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  determi- 
nation of  the  allotment,  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary 
shall  obtain  the  most  recent  data  and  infor- 
mation, for  the  2-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  determination  of  the  allot- 
ment. 

•required  INPORB4ATION  AND  ASSURANCES 

■Sec  2463.  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  2462. 
each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  as 
part  of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  block  grant  application  required 
under  section  1916  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  an  information  and  assurances 
section  that  shall  contain- 
ed)  such  information  as  the  Directors  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  shall  re- 
quire; ^^  ^ 
■'(2)  a  description  of  the  programs  that 
will  be  implemented  or  improved  with  the 
assistance  given  under  this  part  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  programs  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams and  activities; 

■■(3)  assurances  that,  in  the  preparation  of 
any  statement  under  this  section,  the  State 
will  consult  with  local  governments  and  the 
public  and  private  entities  (including  com- 
munity-based organizations)  involved  in  the 
provision  of  services  under  this  part; 

•'(4)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  State  will  evaluate  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities conducted  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  part; 

■(5)  assurances  that  the  State  will  prepare 
and  submit  a  report,  as  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary, on  the  results  of  the  evaluations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3); 

■•(6)  assurances  that  the  State  will  prepare 
and  submit  reports,  as  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary, containing  data  necessary  to  monitor 
relevant  epidemiological  changes;  and 

■■(7)  assurances  that  assistance  provided  to 
the  State  under  this  part  will  supplement 
and  not  supplant  any  State  or  local  expendi- 
tures for  treatment,  outreach,  prevention, 
and  educational  efforts  targeted  for  users  of 
illegal  intravenous  drugs  at  risk  of  contract- 
ing acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

■'USE  OF  allotments 

"Sec.  2464.  Amounts  paid  to  a  State  under 
this  part  may  be  used  by  the  State  accord- 
ing to  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Directors  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  to  establish  programs  that 
provide— 

■(1)  treatment  for  users  of  illegal  intrave- 
nous drugs  that  have  contracted,  or  are  at 
risk  of  contracting  the  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  virus; 

••(2)  outreach  services  to  users  of  illegal  in- 
travenous drugs; 

••(3)  aggressive  efforts  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  virus  among  users  of  illegal 
intravenous  drugs;  and 

••(4)  the  training  and  organizational  ef- 
forts necessary  to  accomplish  all  of  the 
above. 

"PAYMENTS 

•Sec.  2465.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  203  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213),  to 
each  State  that  has  complied  with  section 


2463  from  the  allotment  under  section  2462 
(other  than  any  amount  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 2462)  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

••(bXl)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  payment  was  made. 
"(2)  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  is  unlikely  to  use  funds  that  are  avail- 
able to  that  State  during  a  fiscal  year  for 
the  purposes  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  2464.  the  Secretary  may  with- 
hold the  amount  otherwise  available  to  that 
State  in  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

•■(c)(1)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
State,  may  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 
under  subsection  (a)  by— 

■■(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
or  equipment  furnished  the  State  by  the 
Federal  government  for  the  convenience  of 
and  at  the  request  of  the  State;  and 

■•(B)  the  amount  of  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  government  when  de- 
tailed to  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  any 
other  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
detail  of  such  officer  or  employee,  if  such 
amount  is  expended  for  the  convenience  of 
and  at  the  request  of  the  State. 

"(2)  The  amount  by  which  any  payment  is 
reduced  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  furnishing  the  supplies  or 
equipment  or  in  detailing  the  personnel,  on 
which  the  reduction  of  the  payment  is 
based.  The  amount  shall  be  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  payment  and  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  State. 

■•(d)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  2462  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to 
States  because— 

•■(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted a  satisfactory  application  with  an  infor- 
mation and  assurances  section  in  accordance 
with  section  2463  for  the  fiscal  year; 

■(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment:  or 

•■(3)  some  States  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  subsection  (c); 
such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

■■DEFINITION 

•Sec  2466.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
■illegal  intravenous  drug'  includes  any  con- 
trolled substance  as  defined  in  section 
102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substance  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802(6)).". 

TITLE  VI— RESEARCH 

ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec  601.  Part  B  of  title  IV  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

■Sec  409.  (a)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall 
establish  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  an  Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syn- 
drome Advisory  Board  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Board'). 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  appointed  members  and  non- 
voting ex  officio  members  as  follows: 

•■(1)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  appoint— 


••(A)  four  members  from  individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  and  who  repre- 
sent the  specialties  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome; 
and 

••(B)  three  members  from  the  general 
public  who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syndrome.  In- 
cluding at  least  one  member  who  is  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  infected  with  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus. 

Of  the  members  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph, at  least  three  shall  by  virtue  of  train- 
ing or  experience  be  knowledgeable  In  re- 
search In  the  fields  of  health  education, 
nursing,  data  systems,  public  Information, 
and  community  program  development,  and 
of  the  members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  at  least  one  shall  l)e  an  expert  in 
public  health.  In  making  appointments 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Director  of  NIH 
shall  request  recommendations  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

••(2)  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board: 

••(A)  The  Director  of  NIH,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
(or  the  designees  of  such  officers). 

••(B)  Such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Advisory  Board  de- 
termines necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

••(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regular  public  employ- 
ment. While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  duties  for  the  Advisory  Board,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  shaU  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  em- 
ployees of  agencies  under  sections  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  four  years, 
except  that  no  term  of  office  may  extend 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  Any  meml)er  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  make 
an  appointment  to  fUl  the  vacancy  not  later 
than  90  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred. 

••(e)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  select  the 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  from  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

••(f)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  and  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  pro- 
vide the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive 
director  and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Director  of  NIH 
shall,  after  consultation  with  and  consider- 
ation of  the  recommendations  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board,  provide  the  Advisory  Board 
with  such  additional  professional  staff 
members,  such  clerical  staff  members,  such 
services  of  consultants,  such  information, 
and  (through  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments) such  administrative  support  services 
and  facilities,  as  the  Director  of  NIH  deter- 
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maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
related  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
related  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
,  syndrome. 

In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Advi- 

Board   may   establish   subcommittees. 

;    workshops   and   conferences,    and 

data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 

of  Advisory  Board  members  and 

iT  consultants  with  expertise  in 

)articular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
littees.  The  subcommittees  may  hold 
meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
to  carry  out  their  activities. 
The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  and 
to  the  Director  of  NIH  an  annual 
, .  which— 

)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
n  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
::  and 

)  contains  the  Advisory  Boards  recom- 
lations  with  respect  to  the  Program. 
)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  terminate 
iptember  30.  1992. 

The  Director  of  NIH  shall  make  ap- 
..nents  to  the  Advisory  Board  within  90 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
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THE  CAPABIUTY   OF  THE  NATIONAL 

rmjTES  or  health  to  combat  acquired 
n^cuNODEnciENCY  syndrome 

602.  (a)  Section  402  is  amended  by 
;  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


subi  ection: 


)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
,  of  Health  shall— 

)  coordinate  activities  relating  to  ac- 
immunodeficiency    syndrome    con- 

by  the  national  research  institutes 

the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes 
itealth;  and 

)  give  sp)ecial  emphasis  to  the  contin- 

development  of  activities  relating  to  the 

of  acquired   immunodeficiency   syn- 

and  to  the  coordination  of  such  ac- 

in  and  among  the  national  research 

institutes  and  agencies.". 

section  403  is  amended— 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
._.j;  and 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
.„  new  subsection: 

)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 

_„  of  Health  shall  prepare  and  transmit 

I  he  Secretary,  for  inclusion  in  the  Secre- 

's  annual  report  under  section   102  of 

Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome 
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supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health; 

•■(2)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 
tures made  in  such  fiscal  year  for  activities 
respecting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome conducted  or  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  and 

••(3)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  Director  considers  appropriate. '. 

CORE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON 
ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 

Sec  603.  (a)  Subpart  6  of  part  C  of  title  IV 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"CORE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON 
ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 

■Sec  447.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Core  Na- 
tional Research  Program  on  Acquired  Im- 
munodeficiency Syndrome  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  •Program),  which 
shall  consist  of— 

•(1)  an  expanded,  intensified,  and  coordi- 
nated research  program  on  acquired  immun- 
odeficiency syndrome  conducted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Institute,  including  an  ex- 
panded and  intensified  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search program  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome;  and 

•■(2)  demonstration,  education,  and  other 
programs  for  health  professionals  for  the 
detection,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  related  illnesses. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Program. 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  Program,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  establish  projects 
to  promote  cooperation  between  Federal 
agencies.  State,  local,  and  regional  public 
health  agencies,  and  private  entities,  in  re- 
search concerning  the  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

■•(d)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shall— 

•(1)  coordinate  activities  under  the  Pro- 
gram with  other  activities  relating  to  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  con- 
ducted by  the  other  national  research  insti- 
tutes and  the  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  and 

••(2)  give  special  emphasis  to  the  contin- 
ued development  of  activities  relating  to  the 
cause  of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  to  the  coordination  of  such  ac- 
tivities with  related  activities  conducted  by 
the  other  national  research  institutes. 

••(e)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Secretary's  annual  report 
under  section  102  of  the  Acquired  Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome  Information  and  Re- 
search Act  of  1987.  a  report- 
ed)  describing  and  evaluating  the 
progress  made  in  such  fiscal  year  in  re- 
search, treatment,  education,  and  training 
with  respect  to  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  conducted  or  supported  by  the  In- 
stitute; 

••(2)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 
tures made  in  such  fiscal  year  for  activities 
respecting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome conducted  or  supported  by  the  Insti- 
tute; and 

••(3)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

•SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

■Sec  447A.  In  carrying  out  the  Program, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute— 


•■(1)  shall  develop  and  expand  clinical 
trials  of  treatments  and  therapies  for  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  in- 
fection with  the  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  virus; 

••(2)  may  establish  or  support  the  large- 
scale  development  and  preclinical  screening, 
production,  or  distribution  of  specialized  bi- 
ological materials  and  other  therapeutic 
substances  for  research  relating  to  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  set  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  care  for  persons  using 
such  materials; 

••(3)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  support  (A)  re- 
search relating  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  outside  the  United  States 
by  highly  qualified  foreign  nationals  which 
can  be  expected  to  benefit  the  American 
people.  (B)  collaborative  research  involving 
American  and  foreign  participants,  and  (C) 
the  training  of  American  scientists  abroad 
and  foreign  scientists  in  the  United  States; 

••(4)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  support  appro- 
priate programs  of  education  and  training 
(including  continuing  education  and  labora- 
tory and  clinical  research  training); 

'•(5)  may  encourage  and  coordinate  re- 
search relating  to  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  by  industrial  concerns 
where  such  concerns  evidence  a  particular 
capability  for  such  research; 

••(6)(A)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory council  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  im- 
prove, repair,  operate,  and  maintain  labora- 
tories, other  research  facilities,  equipment, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property  as 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  determines 
necessary; 

•■(B)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  make  grants  for 
the  renovation  or  construction  of  facilities; 
and 

•■(C)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40 
U.S.C.  34)  by  lease  or  otherwise  through  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Program  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years;  and 

■•(7)  subject  to  section  405(b)(2)  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5).  may  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  with 
any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  educational  in- 
stitution, as  may  be  necessary  to  expedite 
and  coordinate  research  relating  to  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

•'NATIONAL  ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

•Sec  447B.  (a)(1)  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute may  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  and  make  grants  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  entities  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  establishing,  or 
strengthening,  and  providing  basic  operat- 
ing support  for,  centers  for  basic  and  clini- 
cal research  into,  and  training  in.  advanced 
diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treatment  meth- 
ods for  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome. 

■•(2)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute's  advisory  council. 


"(b)  Federal  payments  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  for— 

••(1)  the  renovation  or  leasing  of  space: 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research; 

••(3)  clinical  training,  including  training 
for  allied  health  professionals,  continuing 
education  for  health  professionals  and 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  and  in- 
formation programs  for  the  public  respect- 
ing acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome: 
and 

••(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  train- 
ing' does  not  include  research  training  for 
which   National   Research   Service  Awards 
may  be  provided  under  section  487. 

••(c)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate technical  and  scientific  peer 
review  group  established  by  the  Director 
and  if  such  group  has  recommended  to  the 
Director  that  such  period  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

•'ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PREVENTION 

•Sec  447C.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  including  acquired  immun- 
odeficiency syndrome.  The  Associate  Direc- 
tor shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  from  individuals  who  because 
of  their  professional  training  or  experience 
are  experts  in  public  health  or  preventive 
medicine. 

••(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  the  prevention  activities  of  the 
Institute,  including  a  description  of  the 
staff  and  resources  allocated  to  those  activi- 
ties. 


•'VIRUS  AND  SERUM  BANK 

"Sec  447D.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish,  or  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of.  a  virus  and  serum  bank  in  which 
all  human  immunodeficiency  virus  sero- 
types and  serum  are  available  to  qualified 
investigators  and  organizations.". 

(b)  Section  446  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  cause,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  care  of  individuals  with" 
after  '•with  respect  to";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "including  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome". 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Sec  603.  Section  487(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Directors 
of  the  national  research  institutes,  shall 
make  National  Research  Service  Awards 
under  subparagraphs  (A)(ii).  (A)(iv).  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  for  the  training  of  individ- 
uals to  participate  in  national  research  ef- 
forts relating  to  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome.". 

DRUG  ABUSE  RESEARCH 

Sec  604.  (a)  Section  516(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)(B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  for  the  study  and  demonstration  of 
effective  methods  to  reduce  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome virus  among  intravenous  drug  abus- 
ers.". 

(b)  Section  517  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1988)  $25,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  projects  under  section  516(a)(3).". 
TITLE  VIl— MANDATORY  TESTING  OP 
CONVICTED  FELONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"AIDS  Awareness  Act  of  1987". 

TESTING  OF  FEDERAL  PRISONERS 

Sec  702.  (a)  Attorney  General.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  for  the  confidential  testing 
of- 

(A)  any  individual  convicted  of  an  intrave- 
nous drug  or  sex  offense  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  each  individual  incarcerated  in  a  Fed- 
eral prison  for  an  intravenous  drug  or  sex 
offense; 

for   exposure   of   such    individuals   to   the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

(2)  Costs.— The  costs  of  testing  an  individ- 
ual described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be 
paid  for  by  such  individual,  provided  such 
individual  is  able  to  pay.  and  such  costs 
shall  be  included  in  any  court  costs  or  fines 
ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  upon 
sentencing. 

(3)  Date  of  commission.— The  testing  re- 
quirements for  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (IKB)  shall  apply  to  any  individ- 
ual currently  incarcerated  in  a  Federal 
prison  for  an  intravenous  drug  or  sex  of- 
fense if  such  intravenous  drug  or  sex  of- 
fense was  committed  on  or  after  January  1. 
1978. 

(b)  Confidentiality.— Except  as  provided 
herein,  no  person  receiving  identifying  in- 
formation regarding  an  individual  tested 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  disclose  or  re- 
disclose  such  information  to  any  person  the 
confidentiality  of  the  testing  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  only  so  that— 

(1)  correctional  personnel  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Attorney  General  in  accor- 
dance with  guidelines  pertaining  to  occupa- 
tional risks  or  exposure  to  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  may 
have  access  to  the  information,  and 

(2)  victims  of  rape  may  be  informed  of  the 
results  of  the  test,  if  the  person  convicted  of 
the  rape  tests  positive  for  exposure  to  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

(c)  Medical  Treatment  of  Drug  and  Sex 
Offenders.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  education  and  counseling  thrcjugh 
existing  prison  medical  facilities  to  any  indi- 
vidual Resting  positive  for  exposure  to  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(d)  Drug  or  Sex  Offense.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "intravenous  drug 
or  sex  of  fense"  means— 

(1)  an  offense  that  is  punishable,  under  a 
Federal  law  relating  to  intravenous  use  of  a 
controlled  substance  (other  than  a  law  re- 
lating to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled 
substance),  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year:  or 

(2)  an  offense  punishable  under  chapter 
99  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  rape. 


testing  of  state  prisoners 
Sec  703.  (a)  In  General.— The  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  each  State  shall  es- 
tablish a  State  program  to  provide  for  the 
confidential  testing  of — 

(1)  any  individual  convicted  under  State 
law.  of  an  intravenous  drug  or  sex  offense 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title; 
and 

(2)  each  individual  incarcerated  in  a  State 
penal  institution  for  intravenous  drug  or  sex 
offense,  for  exposure  to  the  human  immun- 
odeficiency virus. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Confidentiality.— The  con- 
fidentiality of  the  testing  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  only  so  that— 

(1)  correctional  presonnel,  as  deemed 
necessary  under  laws  of  the  State  or  policies 
established  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  may  have  access  to  the  information, 
and 

(2)  victims  of  rape  may  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  test,  if  the  person  convicted  of 
the  rape  tests  positive  for  exposure  to  the 
human  immunodefiency  virus. 

(c)  Funding.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  program  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  conducted  in 
part  with  using  funds  made  available  under 
this  section. 

(2)  Requirement.— A  State  shall  not  re- 
ceive funds  under  subsection  (f)  unless  an 
application  for  such  has  been  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by.  the  Attorney  General. 

(3)  Contents.— An  application  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

(A)  be  in  such  form  and  be  submitted  in 
such  manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
by  regulation  require:  and 

(B)  contain— 

(i)  assurances  by  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  State  that  the  State  will  provide, 
through  existing  medical  facilities  in  State 
penal  institutions,  education  and  pre-  and 
post-test  counseling  to  any  individual  tested 
for  exposure  to  the  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus  under  this  section:  and 

(ii)  a  50  percent  cost  share  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  by  the  State:  and 

(iii)  such  other  information  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  by  regulation  specify. 

(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Individual.- The  term  •individual" 
means  any  individual  who  is  currently  incar- 
cerated in  a  State  prison  for  a  State  crimi- 
nal offense  who  committed  such  offense  on 
or  after  January  1.  1978. 

(2)  Intravenous  drug  or  sex  offense.— 
The  term  Intravenous  drug  or  sex  offense" 
means— 

(A)  an  offense  that  in  punishable,  under  a 
State  law  relating  to  intravenous  use  of  a 
controlled  substance  (other  than  a  law  re- 
lating to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled 
substance),  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year. 

(B)  a  State  offense  of  the  same  type  de- 
scribed under  chapter  99  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  rape;  or 

(C)  a  SUtt  criminal  offense  involving 
prostitution. 

(e)  Regulations.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section,  including  regulations  that  de- 
termine the  amount  of  funds  that  each 
State  is  entitled  to  receive  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f )  Authorization.— To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL  STUDY 

704.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 

enactment  of  this  title,  the  Attorney 

shall  complete  a  study  and  submit 

to  Congress  concerning  the  appro- 

„.^„  of  mandated  prison  sentences  for 

individual  convicted  of  an  intravenous 

sex  offense  who  thereafter  linowing- 

»,cs  others  at  risk  of  becoming  infected 

(  he  human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

DTBCTIVE  DATE 

^.  705.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 

h  iindred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 

actment  of  this  title.  A  State  may 

to  the  Attorney  General  for  a  waiver 

.,-mlt  an  additional  period  of  one  hun- 
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IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
901.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
of law.  The  Prohibition  of  Discrimi- 
..  in  the  Provision  of  Insurance  Act  of 
D.C.  Law  6-170)  is  hereby  repealed. 

902.  None    of    the    funds    provided 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by 

.  Let  shall  be  used  to  provide  individuals 

hypodermic  needles  or  syringes  so  that 

individuals    may    use    illegal    drugs. 

the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 

determines    that    a    demonstration 

exchange  program  would  be  effective 

drug  abuse  and  the  risk  that  the 

wilfbecome  infected  with  AIDS. 

903.  The  Congressional  Biomedical 
Board    shall    report    to    Congress 

..  eighteen  months  from  the  effective 

of  this  Act  on  the  ethical  issues  con- 

__  with  the  administration  of  nutrition 

lydration  to  dying  patients.  This  report 

include  a  review  of  SUte  laws,  regula- 

and  court  decisions  on  this  topic.  The 

shall  also  discuss  the  arguments  con- 

_  the  appropriate  roles  of  the  patient, 

)atient's  family,  the  care  provider,  the 

and  the  appropriate  Federal  role. 

.  904.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 

of  law  or  of  this  Act,  or  an  amend- 

made  by  this  Act,  no  State  or  local 

...  entity  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 

any  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  if  such 
has  any  law,  regulation,  or  adminis- 
_  policy  that— 
forbids  spousal  notification  in  AIDS 
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.  or 

holds  any  physician  criminally  or  civil- 
for  spousal  notification  in  AIDS 


(bkl)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  \oca\ 
gov«  mment  entity,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  waive  the  require- 
mer  ts  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  that 
orgs  nization  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
yeai  s  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
a  wi  iver  is  necessary. 

(2  A  State  or  local  government  entity 
sha:  I  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this 
Act    or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 


during  any  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  in 
which  the  Secretary  has  waived  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  that 
entity, 
(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "State  or  local  government 
entity"  means  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  special  purpose  district,  or  other  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  any  State: 

(2)  the  term  "spousal  notification  in  AIDS 
cases"  means  the  act  of  any  physician  (who 
has  encouraged  the  patient  to  notify  per- 
sonally such  patient's  spouse  of  the  test  re- 
sults and  who  believes  that  the  patient  will 
not  notify  his  or  her  spouse  and  believes 
that  it  is  medically  appropriate  for  the  phy- 
sician to  inform  such  spouse)  in  confiden- 
tially notifying  the  spouse  of  any  patient 
who  has  tested  positive  for  the  presence  of 
the  probable  causative  agent  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  that  such  test 
was  positive,  even  if  the  patient  refuses  to 
consent  to  such  notification;  and 

(3)  the  term  "physician"  means  (A)  any  li- 
censed doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy, 
nurse  practitioner,  or  any  other  person  who 
provides  health  care  whenever  such  doctor, 
nurse,  or  other  health  care  provider  is 
acting  within  the  scope  of  such  persons  li- 
cense, or  (B)  any  person  in  the  State  or 
local  government  entity's  department  of 
health  (or  comparable  agency)  who  is  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  any  doctor  of 
medicine,  nurse  practitioner,  or  other 
person  who  provides  health  care. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  prohibit  the  availability 
of  anonymous  testing. 

Sec.  905.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  an  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  none  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  education- 
al, informational,  or  risk  reduction  materi- 
als or  activities  to  promote  or  encourage,  di- 
rectly, homosexual  sexual  activity. 

(b)  Education,  information,  and  preven- 
tion activities  and  materials  paid  for  with 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  em- 
phasize— 

( 1 )  abstinence  from  sexual  activity  outside 
a  sexually  monogamous  marriage  (including 
abstinence  from  homosexual  sexual  activi- 
ties) and 

(2)  abstinence  from  the  use  of  illegal  in- 
travenous drugs. 

(c)  The  homosexual  activity  referred  to  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  means  any 
sexual  activity  between  two  or  more  males 
as  described  in  section  2256(2)(A)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  illegal  drugs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  mean  any  controlled 
substance  as  defined  in  section  106(6)  of  the 
Controlled  Substance  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6)). 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  finds  that  a  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  Act  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
recipient,  if  the  funds  are  paid  directly  to 
the  recipient,  or  notify  the  State  if  the  re- 
cipient receives  the  funds  from  the  State  of 
such  findings  and  that— 

(1)  no  further  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
the  recipient; 

(2)  no  further  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
the  State  with  respect  to  noncompliance  by 
the  individual  recipient; 

(3)  further  payment  shall  be  limited  to 
those  recipients  not  participating  in  such 
noncompliance;  and 


(4)  the  recipient  shall  repay  to  the  United 
States,  amounts  found  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(f )  All  federally  funded  AIDS  public  infor- 
mation and  education  programs  shall  pro- 
vide accurate  warnings,  the  content  of 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  that 
homosexual  and  bisexual  activities,  multiple 
sex  partners,  and  intravenous  drug  use,  are 
high  risk  activities  which  place  individuals 
at  risk  of  becoming  infected  with  the  etiolo- 
gic  agent  for  AIDS  of  which  there  is  no 
known  cure  once  an  individual  becomes  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus. 

restrictions  concerning  education 
programs 
Sec.  906.  Restrictions  Concerning  Edu- 
cation Programs.— Education  programs 
that  receive  funds  under  this  Act  shall 
stress  the  public  health  benefits  of  absti- 
nence and  a  single  monogamous  relation- 
ship and  the  avoidance  of  unlawful  intrave- 
nous drug  use.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  Research 
and  Information  Act  of  1987.  nothing  shall 
restrict  the  ability  of  the  education  program 
to  provide  accurate  information  on  reducing 
the  risk  of  becoming  infected  with  the  etio- 
logic  agent  for  AIDS. 

TITLE  X-SOVIET.  CUBA.  A  NICARA- 
GUA COMBAT  TROOPS  IN  PANAMA 
Sec.  1001.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President,  without  delegation, 
should  forthwith  report  to  Congress  by 
written  message  whether,  in  his  judgment 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  any  combat 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  or  Nicara- 
gua are  present  in  Panama  or  have  engaged 
United  States  troops  in  combat  in  Panama 
at  any  time  during  the  last  sixty  days  or 
during  such  period  intruded  into  any  United 
States  military  base  or  facility  in  Panama. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  there  is  other  business  that 
should  be  conducted,  but  I  want,  at 
this  time,  to  pay  special  thanks  to 
many  members  of  my  own  staff  and  a 
number  of  the  staffs  of  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Hatch's  staff.  Senator 
Weicker's  staff,  and  others  who  have 
reaiiy  done  an  extraordinary  job,  and 
so  many  of  the  health  professionals  on 
our  other  colleagues'  staffs. 

But  before  I  do,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  our  majority  leader  for 
setting  the  schedule  so  that  the 
Senate  could  express  its  will  on  this 
particular  issue.  This  legislation  has 
been  on  the  calendar  for  8  or  10 
months.  We  addressed  it  previously, 
but  we  could  see  at  that  particular 
time,  given  the  responsibilities  that 
the  leader  had,  at  least  what  appeared 
to  be  a  prolonged  debate,  and  the 
leader,  in  his  good  judgment,  put  it 
back  on  the  calendar  and  has  always 
been  responsive  to  any  of  my  requests. 


But  we  really  have  achieved  an  ex- 
traordinarily important  health  meas- 
ure for  our  country.  I  am  enormously 
grateful  to  Senator  Byrd  for  his  will- 
ingness to  schedule  this.  I  know  of  his 
commitment  in  health  policy  issues 
generally,  but  he  deserves  special 
credit,  given  the  wide  range  of  differ- 
ent matters  which  are  on  the  calendar, 
in  permitting  the  Senate  to  move  for- 
ward. I  am  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  generous  remarks. 
The  thanks  are  due  to  him  and  those 
on  his  committee  who  have  managed 
this  bill  and  who  have  marked  it  up 
and  who  have  conducted  hearings. 
This  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 
We  are  all  in  his  debt.  The  country  is 
in  his  debt  and  the  debt  of  all  those 
who  worked  with  him  to  make  this  leg- 
islation possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  leader 
for  his  gracious  comments. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  colleague. 
Senator  Hatch,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  for  his  splendid  cooperation  and 
his  work  during  the  course  of  the  fash- 
ioning and  the  shaping  of  this  legisla- 
tion. As  we  have  seen  in  the  past  few 
days,  these  issues  are  contested  and 
they  are  strongly  felt,  and  that  is  true 
about  this  whole  subject  area.  But  he 
has  been  a  strong  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  a  responsible  policy  in  this 
area  and  I  am  grateful  to  him. 

I  also  thank  the  minority  leader. 
Senator  Dole,  who  had  independent 
legislation.  Many  of  the  pieces  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  are  in- 
cluded from  his  program.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  him. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  Senator 
Weicker.  I  think  everyone  in  this 
body  knows  of  his  longstanding  and 
often  lonely  leadership  on  so  many 
difficult  and  controversial  issues, 
whether  it  is  health  or  constitutional 
issues. 

He  has  been  a  real  early  leader  in 
this  whole  health  policy  area  affecting 
this  legislation  and  his  support  has 
been  absolutely  indispensable  in  bring- 
ing it  to  a  successful  conclusion  this 
evening. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
mention  the  members  of  my  own  staff 
and  others,  Michael  Iskowitz  and 
Terry  Beim,  Mona  Sarfarty  and  Mi- 
chael Epstein,  who  have  shown  an  ex- 
traordinary dedication  and  hard  work 
for  a  number  of  months,  and  some  for 
years;  and  their  exceptional  staff. 

Senator  Hatch's  staff.  Win  Froelich 
and  Kevin  McGuiness,  who  really  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  the  bipar- 
tisan nature  of  this  coalition  and  who 
worked  with  me  as  well  as  they  worked 
with  their  own  Senator.  Maureen 
Byrnes,  who  works  for  Senator 
Weicker  deserves  special  commenda- 


tion, and  I  am  very,  very  grateful  to 
her.  I  also  want  to  thank  Barbara 
Masters  from  Senator  Cranston's 
staff,  and  Earthamae  Issac. 

I  finally  want  to  thank  my  staff  di- 
rector, Tom  Rollins,  who  has  been  so 
enormously  valuable  and  helpful  in 
this  piece  of  legislation  in  so  many 
others.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
leadership  on  the  staff  of  our  commit- 
tee and  for  all  of  his  work  in  bringing 
us  to  this  point. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
our  committee.  I  see  Senator  Harkin 
here.  As  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee dealing  with  the  disabilities  issues 
and  handicapped  questions,  he  will  be 
having  an  announcement  of  his  own  in 
that  area  tomorrow  which  will  be 
enormously  important.  But  he  has 
worked,  as  all  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  have,  on  this  legislation.  It 
has  really  been  a  bipartisan  product, 
and  it  really  represents  the  considered 
judgment  of,  not  only  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, but  of  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues here  as  well. 

I  am,  indeed,  thankful  to  all  of 
them,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  has  yield- 
ed, Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  Republican  leader  and  Mr.  Hatch, 
the  ranking  member,  for  making  it 
possible  through  their  cooperation 
and  hard  work  for  the  Senate  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  landmark  bill. 


EMERGENCY  MANDATORY  VET- 
ERANS SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
visited  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and,  under  the  order, 
having  consulted  with  the  Republican 
leader  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate,  House  Joint  Resolution 
552,  the  veterans  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  552)  making 
emergency  mandatory  veterans  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  time  limitation  on  this? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 552  provides  supplemental  appro- 
priations of  $709.1  million  for  Veter- 
ans' Administration  entitlement  pro- 


grams. This  supplemental  is  truly 
urgent  if  the  VA  is  to  (1)  maintain  the 
solvency  of  its  home  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund,  (2)  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  GI  bill  educational  benefits 
through  the  readjustment  benefits 
program,  and  (3)  remove  ADP  ear- 
marking in  the  1988  general  operating 
expenses  appropriation  so  that  the 
funcis  can  be  used  to  pay  salaries  and 
the  VA  will  not  have  to  furlough  em- 
ployees. The  supplemental  provides 
$526.6  million  for  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  fimd  and  $182.5  million  for 
readjustment  benefits.  The  general  op- 
erating expenses  request  would  not  in- 
crease bucliget  authority. 

The  revolving  fund  covers  claims 
against  the  Government  on  VA  guar- 
anteed home  loan  mortgages.  The 
fund  received  $389.8  million  in  the 
1988  Appropriations  Act.  Due  to  the 
high  rate  of  defaulted  mortgages 
across  the  country,  fiscal  1988  funds 
were  exhausted  on  April  1,  1988.  In 
order  to  continue  the  revolving  fund's 
operations,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion transferred  $157.5  million  from 
the  readjustment  benefits  account  and 
$42.5  million  from  compensation  and 
pensions.  The  $42.5  million  was  chan- 
neled through  the  readjustment  bene- 
fits account. 

By  providing  the  full  $526.6  million, 
this  resolution  actually  increases  the 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  appro- 
priation by  $200  million  above  initial 
projections  because  of  the  $200  million 
transfer  into  the  account  from  the  re- 
adjustment benefits  program  made 
subsequent  to  the  time  the  revolving 
fund  amendment  was  submitted  by 
the  administration.  This  cushion  is 
needed  because  of  VA's  overly  optimis- 
tic expectation  of  the  revenue  amount 
that  can  be  generated  by  the  cash  sale 
of  homes.  Cash  sales  are  projected  to 
generate  twice  the  normal  amount  in 
the  last  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1988— 
about  $300  million  more  than  past 
sales  have  earned.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  this  income  will  not  be  real- 
ized and  the  added  $200  million  will  be 
needed  to  keep  the  fund  solvent.  If  the 
extra  money  is  not  needed  it  will  be 
carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  an  April  19,  1988,  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  Chairman  Stennis, 
OMB  identified  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund  and  readjustment  bene- 
fits requests  as  urgent  items,  needing 
attention  by  May  1,  1988. 

Mr.  President,  this  emergency  sup- 
plemental is  a  straightforward  request 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain two  mandatory  VA  programs.  The 
committee  understands  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  the  bill  wiU  die  if 
amended  so  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  withhold  amendments  until 
we  receive  a  general  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  is  expected 
within  the  next  30  days.  Inunediate  at- 
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I  a  n  not  making  this  statement  for 
the  accord  merely  to  invite  other 
ameidments  to  that  second  supple- 
mental, but  also  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers who  feel  that  maybe  this  is  the 
only  train  coming  down  the  track  to 
take  care  of  serious  and  needed  mat- 
ters ;hat  we  do  have  this  second  sup- 
plem  ental  that  will  be  sent  over  from 
the  Bouse  sometime  in  the  middle  of 
May 
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Senate  in  such  a  swift  manner  after  its 
passage  by  the  House. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  LOAN  GUARANTY 
REVOLVING  FUND 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide fiscal  year  1988  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  amount  of  $526.6 
million  for  the  VA  home  loan  guaran- 
ty program.  That  funding  is  necessary 
to  keep  solvent  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund,  out  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  lenders'  claims  when 
veterans  default  on  VA-guaranteed 
loans.  This  amount  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $200  million  transferred  to 
the  revolving  fund  last  month  from 
the  readjustment  benefits  and  com- 
pensation and  pension  accounts.  The 
VA  predicts  that  without  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  the  revolving 
fund  would  be  exhausted  by  the  end 
of  this  month. 

BACKGROUND 

The  VA  home  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram has  helped  over  12.7  million  vet- 
erans and  their  families  achieve  the 
American  dream  of  home  ownership. 
Although  it  is  a  veterans'  benefits  pro- 
gram, for  most  of  its  44-year  history 
the  home  loan  program  has  been 
largely  self-sufficient,  requiring  only 
minimal  appropriations. 

In  recent  years,  however,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  downturn  in  certain  areas 
of  the  economy,  high  default  and  fore- 
closure rates  on  properties  guaranteed 
by  VA  loans,  with  a  resultant  large  in- 
ventory of  foreclosed  homes  acquired 
at  liquidation  sales,  have  caused  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  program  costs.  For 
fiscal  year  1987,  the  revolving  fund  re- 
ceived $100  million  in  appropriations. 
For  fiscal  year  1988,  the  administra- 
tion requested  and  Congress  provided, 
in  the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1988— Public  Law  100-203— en- 
acted in  December  1987,  appropria- 
tions of  $389.8  million  for  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  Less  than  2  months  later,  in 
its  February  1988  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  administration  in- 
dicated a  projected  fiscal  year  1988 
shortfall  in  the  revolving  fund  of 
$526.6  million,  for  which  it  requested 
the  supplemental  appropriation  before 
us  today. 

Even  this  $526.6  million  the  adminis- 
tration requested,  however,  does  not 
represent  the  full  amount  of  the  an- 
ticipated fiscal  year  1988  deficiency  in 
the  revolving  fund.  The  VA  projects 
there  will  be  a  further  shortfall  of 
$180  million.  The  VA  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  satisfy  this  addition- 
al funding  requirement  by  holding  a 
series  of  auction  sales  of  VA-acquired 
foreclosed  homes  from  April  8 
through  June  12,  1988.  Three  have  al- 
ready been  held.  The  VA  plans  to  sell 
approximately  4,800  properties  by  auc- 
tion—and an  additional  1,200  proper- 
ties by  means  of  discount  liquidation 
sales— above   the    revised    fiscal    year 


1988  property  sales  goal  of  approxi- 
mately 39,000  properties. 

The  goal  of  the  increased  auction 
sales  is  plainly  and  simply  to  raise  ad- 
ditional money  for  the  revolving  fund; 
that  is,  to  meet  the  additional  funding 
need  for  which  the  administration  re- 
fused to  request  appropriations.  But 
this  myopic  policy,  designed  to  in- 
crease short-term  cash-flow,  will  have 
severely  detrimental  effects  on  the 
long-term  solvency  and  stability  of  the 
revolving  fund.  As  the  committee 
stated  in  its  report  on  S.  1801,  "[wlhile 
auction  sales  remove  hard-to-sell  prop- 
erties from  the  VA  inventory,  they 
also  impose  substantial  losses  on  the 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  and  may 
add  to  the  factors  that  depress  the 
real  estate  market  in  the  communities 
concerned."  (S.  Rept.  No.  100-204. 
page  45.) 

The  VA's  new  auction  policy  does 
not  even  follow  the  VA's  own  criteria 
for  selecting  properties  which  may  be 
sold  by  means  of  auctions.  Rather,  the 
administration     is     simply     pressing 
ahead  with  a  plan  to  ensure  that  an 
arbitrarily     determined     number     of 
property  sales  are  achieved  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  VA  previously 
had  used  auctions  as  a  sales  tool  of 
last  resort  when  necessary  to  dispose 
of  hard-to-sell  properties  held  in  in- 
ventory   for    substantial    periods    of 
time.  Indeed,  in  response  to  questions 
I  asked  in  connection  with  our  com- 
mittee's March  4,  1988,  hearing  on  the 
fiscal  year  1989  budget,  the  VA  stated 
that    "[iln    general,    only    properties 
which  have  not  been  sold,  using  VA's 
customary  sales  methods,  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  are  selected  for 
auction.    Therefore,    properties    that 
have  been   properly   exposed   to   the 
market  for  the  longest  periods  of  time 
are    selected    first.    *  *  *    Foreclosed 
properties  that  have  not  been  listed 
for  sale  for  at  least  90  days  prior  to  se- 
lection are  not  eligible  for  auction." 

In  contrast,  the  new  auction  guide- 
lines require  simply  that  certain  VA 
regional  offices  auction  off  specified 
numbers  of  properties.  The  auction  lo- 
cations were  determined  based  on  the 
total  number  of  properties  on  hand  at 
a  regional  office,  without  regard  to 
how  long  the  properties  had  been  held 
by  the  VA.  In  some  cases,  regional  of- 
fices are  being  required  in  order  to 
meet    their   sales    quotas    to    auction 
properties  which  the  VA  has  held  for 
less  than  3  months.  Moreover,  even  if 
a  regional  office  determines— based  on 
past  sales— that  it  could  realize  greater 
net   profit   if    it   sold   the   properties 
through    real    estate    agents,    selling 
them  by  auction  will  still  be  required. 
Mr.    President,    I    am    deeply    con- 
cerned that  the  proposed  auctions  are 
not  designed  to,  and  will  not,  achieve 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  from 
the   properties  sold   or   otherwise   be 
cost-effective.    It    also    appears    that 
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there  has  been  no  analysis  of  the  long- 
term  impact  of  widespread  auctioning 
of  properties  which  have  been  desig- 
nated for  auction  without  regard  to 
their  salability  by  other,  more  cost-ef- 
fective means  such  as  marketing  by 
real  estate  agents.  Additionally,  the 
VA  does  not  appear  to  have  considered 
the  probability  that  the  planned  auc- 
tions will  appear  to  have  considered 
the  probability  that  the  planned  auc- 
tions will  seriously  disrupt  ongoing 
marketing  programs  or  efforts  by  real- 
tors to  sell  VA  foreclosed  properties, 
which  generally  have  proven  to  be  the 
most  cost-effective  way  to  sell  such 
properties. 

Senator  Murkowski  and  I.  in  an 
April  14,  1988,  letter  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  expressed 
our  grave  reservations  about  the  new 
auction  policy  and  asked  that  it  be 
abandoned.  Unfortunately,  the  VA's 
first  auction  under  this  policy,  held  in 
Houston.  TX,  on  April  8,  confirmed 
our  view  that  the  auctions  are  general- 
ly not  a  cost-effective  means  of  provid- 
ing funding  for  the  home  loan  pro- 
gram. The  average  loss  to  the  VA  per 
property  sold  at  that  auction,  based  on 
a  sample  of  such  properties,  was 
$27,847.  The  VA  received,  on  average, 
only  43  percent  of  its  initial  list  price 
for  those  properties.  Preliminary  re- 
ports indicate  similar  poor  results 
from  the  VA's  April  15-17  auction  in 
Muskogee,  OK.  As  yet,  however,  the 
administration  has  not  responded  to 
our  letter. 

RESTORATIONS  TO  THE  READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 
AND  COMPENSATION  AND  PENSION  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  VA  in  March  transferred  a  total  of 
almost  $200  million  from  its  readjust- 
ment benefits  and  compensation  and 
pensions  accounts  to  keep  the  revolv- 
ing fund  solvent.  By  appropriating 
both  the  $526.6  million  originally  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
revolving  fund  and  restoring  to  the 
other  accounts  the  $200  million  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  them— rather  than 
appropriating  only  the  administration- 
requested  S526.6  million— we  will  in 
effect  be  providing  $726.6  million  for 
the  revolving  fund.  That  appears  to 
approximate  the  amount  which  the  re- 
volving fund  actually  will  require  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  additional  funding  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  largely  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  apparent  motivation 
behind  the  auctions— to  meet  the 
funding  shortfall.  If  these  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  are  provided,  I 
would  expect  the  VA  to  abandon  is 
new  auction  initiative  or  else  provide 
rational  justification  for  it  that  here- 
tofore has  been  lacking. 

It  is  unclear  to  me  why  the  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  request  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  fund  the 
home  loan  program  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1988.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
disagreeing  over  the  level  of  benefits 


which  should  be  paid  to  veterans, 
since  the  home  loan  program  is  an  en- 
titlement program.  Moreover,  the  obli- 
gations which  are  paid  for  from  the  re- 
volving fund  are  debts  which  the  Gov- 
ernment must  pay  based  on  legal  obli- 
gations to  lenders  resulting  from  its 
guaranty. 

Instead  of  resorting  to  selling  off  the 
program's  assets  at  fire-sale  prices  to 
achieve  quick  cash.  I  would  hope  that 
the  administration  would  be  willing  to 
work  with  the  VA  and  the  Congress  to 
find  constructive  ways  to  improve  the 
financial  stability  and  solvency  of  the 
program. 

I  believe  that,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  administration's  less-than-enthusi- 
astic  support  of  this  program,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  ensure  that 
the  VA  home  loan  program  continues 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  veterans,  who 
have  earned  these  benefits  in  service 
to  our  Nation.  I  certainly  intend  to 
continue  to  work  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 552  also  would  provide  fiscal  year 
1988  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$182.5  million  for  the  VA  readjust- 
ment benefits  account,  which  funds 
various  education,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  special  disability  assistance 
programs  and  grants.  These  supple- 
mental appropriations  are  needed  to 
replace  the  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion, which,  as  I  discussed  earlier,  had 
to  be  transferred  from  this  account  as 
an  interim  measure  to  keep  the  revolv- 
ing fund  solvent. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
restriction,  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  appropriations  measure— House 
Joint  Resolution  395— earmarking 
$26.7  million  of  the  fiscal  year  1988  ap- 
propriations under  the  general  operat- 
ing expenses  account  solely  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  automated  dated  process- 
ing [ADP]  equipment  and  services  to 
support  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits  [DVB]  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  DVB  carmot  use  the 
$26.7  million  for  ADP  modernization 
in  fiscal  year  1988  effectively.  An  Oc- 
tober 1987  General  Accounting  Office 
study  found  that  the  VA  has  not  com- 
pleted the  plarming  and  analyses  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  how  one  of  the 
major  benefits  of  modernization— im- 
proved productivity— will  be  achieved. 
Accordingly.  DVB  currently  is  engaged 
in  carrying  out  a  strategic  plan  which 
analyzes  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
modernization,  defines  requirements 
and  analyzes  alternative  systems  so 
that  the  VA  can  make  major  hardware 
and  software  purchases  in  fiscal  year 
1992. 

On  the  other  hand.  DVB  desperately 
needs  the  $26.7  million  to  help  restore, 
in  part,  fiscal  year  1988  staffing  cuts 
of  328  FTEE.  DVB  has  had  to  absorb 
staffing  cuts  averaging  400  FTEE  per 
year  since  fiscal  year  1980.  and  it 
carmot   continue   on   that   downward 


trend.  The  result  has  been  a  serious 
decline  in  the  VA's  ability  to  provide 
benefits  on  a  timely  and  effective 
basis.  For  example,  five  regional  of- 
fices take  in  excess  of  138  days  just  to 
initiate  evaluations  of  veterans  for 
purposes  of  chapter  31  vocational  re- 
habilitation benefits,  a  program  to  re- 
habilitate service-cormected  disabled 
veterans. 

In  the  home  loan  guaranty  program, 
inadequate  staffing  levels  appear  to 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  program  costs, 
since  there  has  been  insufficient  staff 
to  provide  adequate  financial  counsel- 
ing to  veterans  when  they  go  into  de- 
fault on  VA-guaranteed  loans.  This 
lack  of  counseling  has  helped  produce 
a  decrease  from  85.4  percent  to  77.1 
percent,  from  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal 
year  1987.  in  the  number  of  loans  in 
default  which  were  cured  rather  than 
foreclosed.  Staffing  shortages  have 
prevented  timely  processing  of  fore- 
closed property  closings,  causing  sales 
to  fall  through.  The  VA  also  has  not 
had  sufficient  staff  to  market  fore- 
closed properties  aggressively,  result- 
ing in  an  inventory  as  of  March  31. 
1988.  of  3.685  foreclosed  properties 
which  had  been  held  for  more  than  12 
months. 

As  a  result  of  a  current  hiring  freeze 
imposed  because  of  funding  shortages, 
DVB  staffing  dropped  from  13.350  in 
September  to  12,768  in  March,  which 
is  particularly  significant  in  light  of 
the  over  4,000-FTT:e  reduction  which 
DVB  has  had  to  absorb  over  the  past  8 
fiscal  years.  If  this  funding  were  not 
made  available,  substantial  nimibers  of 
DVB  persormel  would  have  to  be  fur- 
loughed  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  meet  budg- 
etary restraints.  However,  I  under- 
stand that  the  release  of  this  ear- 
marked funding  likely  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  lifting  of  the  freeze 
and  avoid  he  necessity  of  a  furlough. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  benefits  and 
services  which  this  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure  would 
fund  have  been  earned  by  veterans  in 
service  to  our  Nation.  It  is  only  right 
that  we  continue  to  keep  our  promise 
to  them  by  supporting  these  benefits 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
April  14,  1988.  letter  from  myself  and 
Senator  Murkowski  to  the  VA  Ad- 
ministrator be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  April  14.  1988. 
Hon.  THOBtAS  K.  Turnage. 
AdministralOT  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Tom:  We  are  writing  to  express  our 
strong  reservations  regarding  the  decision 
to  market  VA-acquired  homes  by  means  of  a 
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of  dramatically-expanded  auctions 
to  meet  the  need  for  increased 
for  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving 
LGRF). 

i  «rtainly  support  aggressive  and  inno- 
action  by  the  VA  to  reduce  losses  suf- 
jy  the  LGRF  through  the  operation 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program.  Such 
could  include  steps  to  reduce  the 
of  fore<;losures.  reduce  the  loss  per 
when  foreclosure  must  occur, 
the  number  of  homes  acquired 
VA.  Wlien  properties  must  be  ac- 
by  the  VA,  we  are  supportive  of  your 
,  >_  to  market  them  aggressively  with 
ues  such  as  effective  real  estate  corn- 
incentives  and  urge  you  to  explore 
marketing  techniques  to  accom- 
is  goal, 
recognize  that  some  properties  may, 
.._.^  different  reasons,  not  be  market- 
1  rithin  a  reasonable  time.  It  appears, 
that  tie  1988  auction  program  is 
.->._  solely  by  a  self-imposed  require- 
to  generate  immediate  cash  receipts 
LGRF.  As  such,  we  question  the 
of  thest  auctions  for  the  following 
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auctions  are  not  designed  to,  and  will 
a  rhieve  the  greatest  possible  net  return 
the  properties  sold  or  otherwise  be 
fective. 
Holies  have  been  designated  for  auction 
witho  it  regard  to  their  saleability  by  other 
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auction  locations  appear  to  have  been 

without    regard   to   the   ability   of 

narkets  to  support  the  sale  of  so  many 

.__  in  such  a  short  time  and  without 

to  the  effects  of  these  auctions  on 

real  estate  markets  and  other  Fed- 

igencies    or    insured    institutions    at- 

to   sell   properties   in   the   same 
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appears  to  have  been  no  analysis  or 
consideration   of    the   long-term   impact  of 
auctions  on  the  LGRF. 
_  was  no  i;onsultation  with,  or  notice 
Congress  prior  to  this  major  change 
policy. 
Thise  auctions  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to 
working    capital    for    the    LGRF 
the   Congressional   oversight   that 
woulf  come  with  a  request  for  additional 
appr(  priations. 

Act  ordingly.  we  urge  you  to  terminate 
these  auctions  unless,  or  until,  you  can  doc- 
umet  t  that— 

Th  '.  homes  involved  meet  the  VAs  criteria 
for  a  iction  sale  in  use  immediately  prior  to 
this  I  ecent  policy  change; 

Th  f  planned  auctions  offer  the  VA  the 
great  est  net  return  of  all  possible  marketing 
tech]  liques; 


planned  auctions  will  not  seriously 

^-  ongoing  marketing  programs  or  ef- 

by  realtors  or  discourage  the  establish- 

of  new  proicrams  or  efforts;  and 

planned    auctions    can    be    accom- 

without  unduly  depressing  the  real 

markets  within  which  the  VA  and 

Federal  agencies  will  continue  to  have 
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Tt^uik  you  for  your  prompt  consideration 
above  issues  raised  by  the  VAs  re- 
auction  schedule. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman. 
Frank  H.  Morkowski. 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  however  much 
time  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  had  asked  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  other  time  if 
the  Senator  needs  additional  time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  and  I  assumed  he 
was  through  when  I  sought  recogni- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  60  minutes. 

amendment  no.  2000 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  the  Veterans'  Administration  Loan 
Guaranty  Revolving  Fund) 
Mr.    MURKOWSKI.    I    assure    the 
Chair  and  I  assure  my  colleagues.  I 
will  expedite  the  submission  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  wishes  to  clarify  his  last  remark. 
There  are  60  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment, 30  minutes  on  each  side.  So  the 
Senator  has  30  minutes  rather  than  60 
minutes. 
The  Clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKil  proposes  Amendment  No.  2000. 

On  the  first  page,  line  9.  strike  out  the 
figure  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•'$263.0O0,0OO". 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  this  amendment  to  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  which  provides  $526  million  for 
the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund  and 
an  additional  $182.5  million  to  replace 
funds  for  veterans'  education  which 
was  previously  transferred  to  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Program. 

What  this  appropriation  would  do  is 
add  approximately  $709  million  addi- 
tional debt  to  this  Nation,  a  nation 
which  is  already  carrying  the  burden 
of  approximately  $2.5  trillion  in  accu- 
mulated debt,  a  nation  whose  budget 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1988  is  $146  bil- 
lion. 

This  is  not  a  transfer  from  one  ac- 
count to  another.  This  is  not  the  utili- 
zation of  a  windfall  gain  in  revenues. 
This  is  new  debt,  and  next  year  we  will 
need  to  borrow  an  additional  $56  mil- 
lion just  to  pay  1  year's  interest  on 
this  additional  debt. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  has  been  spent  in  agonizing  over 
the  status  of  the  veterans'  home  mort- 
gage program.  I  think  this  matter  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
because  we  have  a  program  that  is  to- 
tally out  of  control,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  an  obligation  to  take  care  of  the 


needs  of  our  veterans  because  we  can 
never  appropriately  pay  back  for  the 
contributions  that  they  made  on 
behalf  of  this  Nation  and  our  freedom. 
But  this  new  debt,  nevertheless,  is 
significant.  It  is  going  to  reduce  our 
Nation's  competitiveness.  It  will  add  to 
the  legacy  of  debt  that  we  pass  on  to 
our  children.  It  will  make  the  sacrific- 
es needed  to  balance  the  budget  even 
more  difficult  than  they  are  today. 

My  amendment  will  provide  the 
home  loan  program  with  just  $263  mil- 
lion, as  opposed  to  the  amount  re- 
quested by  my  friend  and  the  floor 
manager  from  Wisconsin.  $526  million. 
This  amendment  will  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  to  operate  without 
interruption  will  into  the  summer. 

Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  we  can  no  longer  continue,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  appropriate  such 
staggering  amounts  of  money  to  a  pro- 
gram which  is  incurring  billions  in 
losses  without  asking  the  question, 
'Why?" 

In  my  view,  this  should  be  the  last 
such  appropriation  until  the  VA  an- 
swers this  critical  question  and  pre- 
sents to  the  Congress  a  responsible 
plan  detailing  the  administrative  and 
legislative  measures  needed  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  preventable  losses 
now  being  incurred  by  the  VA. 

I  must  again  emphasize.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  will  provide  the 
VA  with  $263  million,  enough  to  fimd 
the  program  while  the  VA  and  the 
Congress  develop  the  needed  reforms. 
So  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by 
those  who  would  suggest  that  the  VA 
Program  will  come  to  a  halt  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  have  no  disagreement  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  total  amount  re- 
quested. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  VA  will  need  the  full 
amount  originally  provided  by  this 
bill,  an  perhaps  more. 

Unfortunately,  the  amount  request- 
ed, in  my  opinion,  will  probably  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  losses  of  the 
program,  nor  is  my  amendment  in- 
tended to  disparage  any  individual  at 
the  VA,  a  group  of  very  hardworking 
and  dedicated  Americans.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  regard  for  the  pro- 
fessionalism and  dedication  of  those 
public  servants  and  their  leadership, 
but  I  believe  the  problem  lies  in  the 
system  and  the  system  is  running 
away. 

My  amendment  is  intended  only  to 
limit  their  access  to  the  full  amount 
they  have  requested  until  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  this  Congress 
address  the  true  cost  of  the  program 
and  ways  to  reduce  its  losses. 

Once  again,  the  Senate  seems  to  be 
faced  at  this  late  hour,  prior  to  a 
recess,  with  a  choice  of  either  agreeing 
to  provide  more  funds  for  the  VA 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  or.  as  I 


have  said,  having  the  program  inter- 
rupted. 

Once  again,  the  Senate  will  have 
little  choice  but  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necesswy  to  keep  the  program 
functioning. 

I  am  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  these 
alternatives.  That  is  why  I  am  offering 
my  amendment. 

Yes,  this  is  an  important  program, 
but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  due  to  a  myriad  of  factors, 
some  of  which  I  believe  are  controlla- 
ble, this  program  is  hemorrhaging  and 
hemorhaging  in  red  ink. 

The  losses  have  been  so  great  and 
the  situation  so  desperate  that  in  the 
last  6  months  the  Senate  has— I  am 
sorry  that  my  colleagues  could  not  be 
here  because  1  think  that  this  would 
certainly  retain  their  attention— in  the 
last  6  months,  the  Senate  has  appro- 
priated $389  million  in  the  fiscal  1988 
continuing  resolution,  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1989  budget  resolution 
which  would  provide  for  $658  million 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
been  informed  of  a  $200  million  trans- 
fer to  this  program  for  the  VA  ac- 
counts which  fund  disability  compen- 
sation and  readjustment  benefits. 

The  Senate  has  learned  of  a  crash 
program  of  auctions  of  VA-acquired 
homes  whose  purpose  was  a  quick  in- 
fusion of  cash  without  regard  to  the 
long-term  fiscal  effect  to  either  the 
program  or  the  taxpayers,  and  this 
body  has  been  advised  that  the  pro- 
gram may  acquire  a  total  of  up  to  $1 
billion  in  1988,  and  that  another  sup- 
plemental may  be  needed  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  consider  a 
bill  which  would  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $709  million.  Well,  pretty  soon, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  be  talk- 
ing about  real  money.  It  is  real  money 
that  is  included  in  this  total  of  over 
$1.5  billion  in  less  than  6  months  for 
this  program  and.  recognize  this,  Mr. 
President,  a  program  that  the  1-per- 
cent loan  origination  fee  was  intended 
to  make  self-sufficient. 

That  fee  that  was  intended  by  the 
lawmakers— my  colleagues— to  make 
the  program  self-sufficient  and  gener- 
ated a  little  over  $340  million  last  year 
alone,  yet  we  are  still  paying  for  the 
losses  from  that  year. 

I  think  the  $709  million.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, needs  to  be  put  in  perspective. 
That  is  almost  one  and  a  half  times 
the  entire  operating  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Benefits.  That  is 
one  and  one-half  times  the  entire  VA 
construction  budget.  That  is  three  and 
a  half  times  the  VA  annual  spending 
on  medical  and  prosthetic  research. 
That  is  $100  million  more  than  the  VA 
will  spend  on  veterans  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Well,  think  of  it.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  money  were  available  to  serve  the 
veterans,  we  coald  more  than  double 
the  construction  of  VA  medical  care 


facilities,  including  needed  nursing 
homes  for  our  aging  veterans  popula- 
tions or  more  than  double  the  VA  edu- 
cation benefits  or  triple  VA  medical 
and  prosthetic  research. 

How  much  medical  care  for  veterans 
could  we  provide  with  $709  million. 
Mr.  President? 

How  much  AIDS  research?  But  we 
cannot  even  consider  these  options. 
This  money  will  not  be  available  for 
veterans'  benefits.  This  money  will  be 
used  to  cover  VA  losses  in  this  one  pro- 
gram, and  when  the  amoimt  we  appro- 
priate today  has  disappeared  the  VA 
will  be  back  to  ask  for  even  more 
money  which  we  will  again  not  be  able 
to  use  for  veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  symptoms 
of  a  program  that  is  in  desperate  trou- 
ble. If  we  continue  to  sustain  such 
losses  and  in  the  process  more  and 
more  veterans,  military  people  and 
their  families  lose  their  homes  to  fore- 
closures, this  program  is  eventually 
going  to  collapse  under  its  own  weight, 
and  that  would  be  a  tragedy. 

The  mindset  that  says— and  there 
seems  to  be  one  in  this  body— that 
somehow  Congress  will  appropriate 
whatever  we  need  is  a  mindset  of  fail- 
ure. The  Congress  has  attempted  to 
respond  to  the  problems  of  the  Loan 
Guarantee  Program  with  significant 
reform  legislation.  However,  if  these 
reforms  created  more  problems  than 
they  solved  or  if  the  VA  needs  legisla- 
tive relief  from  certain  provisions  con- 
tained in  chapter  37  of  title  38,  then  I 
urge  the  VA  to  submit  an  immediate 
legislative  proposal.  I  can  assure  Ad- 
ministrator Turnage  that  this  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  listen  and  make  every 
effort  to  move  with  legislation  if  war- 
ranted. But  by  the  same  token,  with- 
out aggressive  management  by  the  VA 
at  the  local  level,  these  reforms,  as 
well  as  any  others  we  pass,  will  have 
little  impact. 

We  have  not  seen  that  aggressive 
management.  We  continue  to  see: 
First,  appraisals  which  do  not  accu- 
rately reflect  fair  market  value  at  the 
loan  origination  and  foreclosure  stages 
of  the  process. 

Second,  the  VA  acquisition  of  homes 
in  markets  where  the  VA  has  no  hope 
of  selling  the  home  to  the  financial 
benefit  of  the  loan  guarantee  revolv- 
ing fimd. 

Third.  VA  acquisition  of  homes  at 
prices  far  in  excess  of  the  sales  price 
assigned  by  the  VA  only  months  later. 

Fourth,  the  marketing  of  VA  homes 
impeded  by  inordinate  delays  in  ob- 
taining title  from  the  lenders. 

Fifth,  the  lack  of  new  and  innovative 
marketing  techniques  to  sell  proper- 
ties and  minimize  losses  to  the  loan 
guarantee  revolving  Fund. 

Sixth,  perfunctory  efforts  by  some 
lenders  involved  in  this  program  to 
prevent  foreclosures  by  means  of  loan 
servicing  or  to  offer  alternatives  to 
foreclosure  to  defaulting  veterans. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  briefly,  if  I  might,  educate  my  col- 
leagues, and  those  who  are  watching, 
on  the  operation  of  the  VA  Loan 
Guarantee  Program. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  following 
example.  In  February  1987.  a  fore- 
closed home  in  Houston.  TX  was  ap- 
praised at  $59,000.  On  May  12,  1987, 
the  VA  bought  the  home  for  $66,175,  a 
price  which  included  accrued  interest 
and  foreclosure  costs.  At  that  time  the 
VA  could  have  satisfied  its  obligation 
by  paying  the  lender  the  $27,500.  Yet. 
barely  3  months  later,  the  VA  listed 
the  home  for  sale  at  $47,500.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $18,675.  and  on  April  8.  1988, 
only  8  months  later  after  spending 
$2,370  in  holding  costs  they  sold  the 
home  at  auction  for  $28,000.  The  VA 
lost  over  $40,000  on  this  property. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  owns  over 
24,000  properties  nationwide  and  ex- 
pects to  acquire  over  41,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  This  makes  clear  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  the  VA's  current  poli- 
cies. We  might  begin  by  asking  our- 
selves these  questions.  Why  does  the 
VA  own  so  many  houses?  Why  does 
the  VA  own  more  than  24,000  houses 
nationwide  today?  Why  does  the  VA 
own  more  than  8,000  homes  in  Texas? 

We  think  of  this  as  a  guaranty  pro- 
gram, not  a  house-buying  program. 

Well,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law 
that  allows  the  VA  to  save  money,  or 
at  least  that  is  what  it  is  supposed  to 
do.  That  provision  says  that  when  a 
House  goes  into  foreclosure,  the  VA 
can  pay  off  the  lender  and  buy  the 
house  if  that  would  save  the  Govern- 
ment money.  The  law  requires  the  VA 
to  determine  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property.  They  do  so  now  through 
a  foreclosure  appraisal.  Based  on  that 
appraisal,  the  VA  buys  the  property  if 
buying  the  property  and  the  house 
and  then  selling  it  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment less  than  simply  paying  off 
the  guaranty.  So  that  is  why  the  VA 
buys  houses,  to  save  the  Government 
money. 

Well,  with  an  inventory  of  24.000 
homes,  the  VA  must  be  saving  money 
like  crazy,  right?  Instead,  we  are  being 
asked  to  authorize  even  more  money. 
The  reason  the  VA  needs  all  this  sup- 
plemental money  is  not  just  because  of 
economic  problems  in  the  so-called 
energy  States  like  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Colorado.  The  biggest  reason  the 
VA  needs  this  money  is  because  it  is 
buying  lots  of  houses  dear  and  selling 
them  very  cheap.  It  is  merely  that 
simple.  But  there  is  a  very  fundamen- 
tal problem  in  the  VA's  implementa- 
tion in  that  so-called  money-saving 
provision  in  the  law.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental problem  in  the  appraisal  proc- 
ess which  rewards  everybody  but  the 
Government  and  the  veteran.  These 
failings  are  clearly  shown  by  examin- 
ing the  results  of  the  auction  of  315 
VA-acquired     homes     conducted     in 
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1,  TX,  on  the  weekend  of  April 
a  very  short  time  ago. 
„_  ask  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
„  tables  and  charts  which  I  have 
jjoday.  These  materials  document 
js  incurred  by  the  VA  on  the 
-„  guaranteed  properties  sold  in 
a  action.  These  nimibers  speak  for 
u  elves,  Mr.  President.  These  num- 
c  ocument  the  fact  that  continued 
lx^quisition    of    homes    in    this 
as  well  as  others  can  only  have 
.oct  of  imposing  excessive  losses 
;  program.  These  numbers  show 
far  too  many  cases  the  VA  has 
^  accepted  foreclosure  appraisals 
1  emotely  corresponding  to  actual 
value. 
President,  on  the  first  chart— 
^  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  back  of 
C  hamber— the  red  bar  depicts  for 
home  the  amount  paid  to  the 
when    the   VA    acquired    the 
.So  the  red  is  the  amount 
to  the  lender  when  the  VA  ac- 
the  property  and  the  blue  bar 
the   amount   the   VA   realized 
the  property  was  sold. 
1  it  is  pretty  easy  to  see  the  re- 
of  that.  Mr.  President.  The  VA 
high  and  sold  low.  In  fact,  in 
dollar  terms  the  VA  paid  the 
at     foreclosure     a    total     of 
109.  The  VA  then  sunk  $47,616 
maintaining  and  repairing  these 
The  auction  costs  for  the 
totaled    $8,046.   Total   VA 
is  $732,071.  In  short,  the  VA  in- 
$732,071  and  got  a  return  of 
150. 

President,  that  is  about  35  cents 

dollar.  That  is  why  the  VA  is 

today  asking  for  more  money. 

is  why  they  will  be  back  again 

unless  we  make  some  changes 

here. 

the  bUl  for  this  practice  has 

due  and  the  taxpayer^  of  this 

.:y  is  being  asked  to  pick  it  up, 

we  are  adding  to  our  total  accu- 

debt. 

is  the  source  of  this  loss?  It  is 

ippraisal  process,  the  part  of  the 
that  supposedly  tells  the  VA 
save  the  Government  money 
the  house. 

the  second  chart— and  I  again 
to  the  back  of  the  Chamber.  Mr. 

,— the  amount  of  the  foreclo- 

appraisal  is  shown  in  red.  The 

price  received  by  the  VA  at  the 

is  shown  in  blue.  Obviously, 

lines  far  exceed  the  blue. 

.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  bit  in- 
An  appraisal  is  supposed  to 
...-,  as  we  know,  the  fair  market 
of  property.  It  is  supposed  to 
__ent  what  a  willing  buyer  would 
a  willing  seller.  Well,  in  Houston, 
that  is  not  even  close.  The  differ- 
iUustrated    on    this   chart    are 
cle4rly   the  result  of  inaccurate   ap- 
prasals. 

N  aw,  I  refer  to  the  last  chart  m  the 
bai.  If  you  will  note,  it  lists  the  prop- 
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erties  by  number.  And  this  was  at  an 
auction  held  in  Houston  on  April  8  of 
this  year.  The  properties  are  numbers 
1  through  25.  Most  of  them  are  listed 
on  the  sheet.  If  you  look  at  the  first 
one,  property  No.  3,  you  will  find  that 
the  foreclosure  appraisal  was  $59,500, 
the  sales  price  $28,000.  And  the  list 
goes  on  from  there— absolutely  no  re- 
lationship between  the  foreclosure  ap- 
praisal and  the  sales  price. 

The  differences  illustrated  on  this 
chart  are  clearly  the  result  of  inaccu- 
rate appraisals.  The  VA  could  reduce 
its  losses  by  insisting  appraisals  reflect 
the  fundamental  imbalance  between 
supply  and  demand  in  the  Houston 
market. 

The  bottom  line  is:  There  are  few.  if 
any.  willing  buyers  for  these  homes  in 
a  depressed  economic  community  such 
as  Houston. 

Why.  then,  is  the  VA  acquiring  these 
homes  at  enormous  cost  only  to  have 
them  sit  in  the  VA's  inventory  until 
they  have  a  fire  sale  and  sustain  enor- 
mous losses. 
Does  this  make  good  business  sense? 
Would  any  of  my  colleagues  run  a 
business  in  this  manner  and  hope  to 
survive? 
Of  course  not! 

Mr.  President,  let  me  show  my  col- 
leagues what  happens  when  homes  sit 
for  months,  if  not  years,  in  the  VA's 
inventory.  Some  of  these  homes  sit  for 
2  or  3  years.  These  are  photographs  of 
VA  properties  in  Houston  which  were 
visited  by  my  staff  in  January.  They 
are  not  the  exception,  but  rather,  re- 
flect the  condition  of  many  of  the 
homes  and  condominiums  in  that  in- 
ventory. 

Here  we  see  rows  of  abandoned 
homes,  boarded  up  and  vandalized.  On 
the  inside,  these  homes  are  stripped 
bare. 

In  the  next  pictures,  you  see  homes 
that  our  staff  photographed,  and 
homes  that  are  boarded  up.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  homes  that  are  van- 
dalized. 

On  the  inside  it  is  even  more  discour- 
aging. On  the  inside,  these  homes 
have  been  stripped  bare.  Appliances 
are  gone,  wallpaper  is  taken  off.  They 
even  took  the  kitchen  sink.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. .  ^^  . 
What  is  equally  disturbing  is  that 
there  were  no  "For  Sale"  signs  posted 
on  most  of  the  properties  visited  and 
no  indication  of  aggressive  marketing 
to  sell  these  homes. 

There  is  no  effort  to  work  with  the 
realtors  to  give  them  an  incentive,  to 
encourage    the    movement    of    these 

homes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  for  this  ne- 
glect has  come  due  today,  and  the  tax- 
payer is  being  asked  to  pick  up  the 

tab. 

I  recognize  that  economic  downturns 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  VA.  Even  the 
most  astute  and  incisive  management 
could  not  operate  this  program  with- 


out some  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  particu- 
larly in  an  area,  such  as  Houston,  suf- 
fering an  economic  downturn.  Howev- 
er, I  must  express  my  deep  concern  for 
what  I  feel  are  unnecessary  and  exces- 
sive losses  in  this  program.  I  must  ex- 
press my  frustration  with  the  lack  of 
aggressive  response  by  the  VA  to  prob- 
lems whose  extent  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  support 
the  program  this  appropriation  would 
fund.  I  again  emphasize  that  my 
amendment  will  provide  the  program 
with  $263  million  and  that  I  will  sup- 
port even  more  funding  when  the  VA 
has  presented  Its  plans  for  administra- 
tive reforms.  I  offer  this  amendment, 
not  because  I  oppose  the  VA  Home 
Loan  Program,  but  because  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  stop  the  un- 
checked appropriation  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  the  U.S. 
Treasury  does  not  have  to  spend  and 
which  Is  leading  this  country  down  the 
road  to  economic  disaster.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  stand  up  and  say  "No" 
we  win  never  be  able  to  solve  the 
severe  and  continuing  problems  which 
plague  this  program. 

It  Is  time  for  the  VA  to  take  concrete 
steps  to  change  its  practices.  If  the  VA 
believes  its  practices  are  compelled  by 
law.  it  Is  time  for  the  VA  to  come  to 
the  Hill  and  tell  us  which  laws  prevent 
needed  changes.  If  the  VA  believes  the 
losses  are  an  Inevitable  result  of  pro- 
gram policies  and  requirements.  It  Is 
time  for  the  VA  to  identify  those  poli- 
cies and  requirements  so  the  Congress 
can  begin  to  make  the  hard  choices 
necessary  to  bring  this  program  under 
control.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
the  VA  have  devised  and  agreed  to  a 
recovery  program  which  will  reduce 
the  losses  which  make  appropriations 
such  as  this  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  and  charts  I  have  discussed  be 
entered  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecton,  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  a 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOUSTON  AUCTION,  APR.   8,   1988:   PROPERTIES  1-25 
LIMITED  AS  TO  GUARANTEED  LOANS  (NO  VENDEE)  AND 

ACTUAL  SALES 

(Comparison  of  amounts  paid  to  lender  and  amount  realiod) 


Property  number 

Amount 
paid  to 
lender 

Anwuit 
realized 

3 — 

4 
J 

$66,175 

124,793 

60,670 

22,112 

~ 

56.195 

18,925 

fi 

. 19,910 

17.583 

_ 57,233 

12.347 

10 

50,492 

10.796 

53,121 

9.249 

12 

_...    „._      51.004 

13.253 

13 

33,821 

11.926 

14        ... 
IS 

60,186 

8,453 

26.430 

11,982 

1R 

19,208 

12,212 

17 

19 

28,135 

8J46 

55,679 

7,218 

20 

24,850 

8.223 

23 

...,._ 13,300 

5,370 

ApHl  28,  1988 

HOUSTON  AUCTION,  APR.  8,  1988.  PROPERTIES  1-25 
LIMITED  AS  TO  GUARANTEED  LOANS  (NO  VENDEE)  AND 
ACTUAL  SALES-Continued 

[Comparison  of  foreclosure  appraisal  and  sales  piiotl 
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HOUSTON  AUCTION,  APR.  8,  1988:  PROPERTIES  1-25 
LIMITED  AS  TO  GUARANTEED  LOANS  (NO  VENDEE)  AND 
ACTUAL  SALES 

I  Comparison  of  foreclosure  appraisal  and  sales  pnct| 


HOUSTON  AUCTION,  APR.  8,  1988:  PROPERTIES  1-25 
LIMITED  AS  TO  GUARANTEED  LOANS  (NO  VENDEE)  AND 
ACTUAL  SALES— Continued 

IConpinson  ol  foradosure  appraisal  and  sales  pra| 


Property  numtier 


Foreclosure 
appraisal 


Sales 
price 


Property  nuinbn 


Foreclosure 
appraisal 


Sales 
prw 


Pnyerty 


Foredoan 
appraisal 


S*s 
prce 


59.500 
45.000 
40,500 
52,000 
41,800 
41,000 


28.000 
25,000 
21,000 
23,000 
15,000 
17,000 


u... 

12.., 
13... 

14.. 
15.,, 
16.. 


47,500 
39,500 
39.000 
44.000 
42.000 
43.550 


15.500  17 

15.750  19. 

12.500  20 

12.250  23 
14,000 

15,000  — 


33,000  10,250 

44,200  10,200 

40,000  10,000 

21,500  9.000 


SAMPLE  OF  FIRST  25  OF  315  PROPERTIES  AUCTIONED  AT  HOUSTON,  APR.  8,  9  and  10. 1988 


Property  number 


9..... 
10.-.. 

II 

12-... 
IJ...„ 
14..... 
15...- 

16 

17 

1«..-. 

19 

20 

21..... 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Amount  paid 
Hy  VAlo 

Holdmg  costs 
Assnalicn 
wtti  property 

Initial  VA  list 

Auctoisale 

Total  VA  loss 

lender  at 
Inedosure 

price  for  resale 

pro 

per  property 

t33.642 

Sl.236.88 

143.500 

NoM 

■$20,379 

49.683 

1.651.81 

35.800 

Now 

'  35.235 

66,175 

2J70.24 

47.500 

28.000 

40,545 

(0.670 

2.140.04 

45.000 

25.000 

37JI0 

S(.19S 

1.446.74 

42.000 

21.000 

36,641 

IS.IIO 

4.729.64 

37.600 

23.000 

1,639 

31.538 

1.63861 

39.900 

NoBH 

'  "-JiS 

19.112 

2.17331 

31.300 

15.650 

4,716 

57,233 

2.204  J6 

46.000 

15.000 

44,438 

50,492 

5.S95.25 

35.000 

17.000 

39,187 

53.121 

5.787.79 

43.000 

15,500 

43,409 

51.004 

1.936.01 

39.500 

15,750 

37,190 

33.121 

igmn 

27,500 

12,500 

23.329 

(e.lK 

3.431.12 

39,500 

12.250 

51J67 

2S.430 

1.59921 

37,500 

14.000 

14J)29 

19.2M 

2J39.23 

38,000 

15.000 

6.547 

2S,135 

1.59796 

25.600 

10,250 

19.483 

22.642 

3.121.43 

32.000 

No  Bid 

'  14.613 

55.679 

2.677  52 

38.000 

10,200 

48.157 

24JS0 

1.47792 

20,000 

10,000 

M6J28 

ItJ'l 

2.11878 

24.000 

No  Bid 

'  10.989 

15.221 

1.644.90 

25.000 

NoBd 

7.865 

i3jgo 

3.360.90 

27.500 

9.000 

7.661 

16.544 

2.33396 

21.100 

No  Bid 

'10.827 

11,730 

2.10086 

25.000 

No  Bid 

'6J30 

ToW. 


901.892    62.816000 


866,800 


269.100         '  616J56 


'  Starred  properties  not  sold  at  auction  Loss  reflects  amount 
2  Total  loss  includes  action  selling  costs  of  $14,296 


I  soM  at  VA  reserve  price 


MURKOWSKI.    I    thank    the 
PROXMIRE     addressed     the 


The 


Mr. 
Chair. 

Mr. 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska  for  his  statement.  Only  a 
banker,  and  someone  who  Is  expert  In 
this  area— and  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  expert,  and  he  was  a 
banker  before  he  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate— could  express  with  the  kind  of 
Indignation  and  understanding  of  the 
situation  that  he  did  so  very,  very  well. 

Also,  he  is  a  man  who  deeply  under- 
stands and  cares  about  the  veterans  of 
this  country  as  few  other  Members  in 
the  Senate  do.  So  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alaska. 

To  buttress  his  statement  I  would 
like  read  from  testimony  given  to  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  a 
year  ago  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  William  A.  Whiteside. 
The  Corporation  has  a  remarkable 
track  record  when  it  comes  to  promot- 
ing neighborhood  stability  and  revital- 
izing declining  neighborhoods.  This  Is 
what  Mr.  Whiteside  had  to  say  about 


dealing  with  the  VA  on  foreclosed 
properties: 

The  area  of  greatest  frustration  is  the 
handling  of  foreclosed  properties.  The 
greatest  single  complaint  is  that  the  ap- 
praisal process  is  too  slow  and  inflexible.  It 
was  argued  that  appraisals  sometimes  took 
6  months  to  do  and  then  another  2  months 
of  processing  before  a  property  was  listed  or 
auctioned.  Few  of  these  houses  could  with- 
stand a  northern  winter  boarded,  an  assault 
of  vandalism,  or  a  summer  of  overgrown 
grass,  weeds,  and  litter  and  still  sell  effec- 
tively for  the  original  appraisal  price. 

When  a  nonprofit,  a  city  government,  real 
estate  agent,  or  a  private  individual  makes 
offer  for  negotiation,  it  is  widely  believed 
that  the  response  will  be  negative.  There 
appears  to  be  little  flexibility  in  the  VA 
sales  system  and  since  there  are  fewer  of- 
fices than  than  FHA,  there  seems  to  be  even 
greater  distance  between  the  decision- 
makers and  the  property. 

In  Toledo,  OH,  the  NHS  predicts  that  a 
VA  property  in  foreclosure  for  6  to  8 
months  could  lose  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
its  value.  They  cite  an  example  of  a  proper- 
ty on  the  2500  block  of  Lawrence  Street 
that  sat  vacant  for  4  years  although  the 
NHS,  the  city,  and  the  neighbors  all  made 
formal  inquiries  and  complaints.  Since  no 
response  followed,  the  city  was  forced  to  de- 
molish the  now  unsafe  eyesore  which  had 
diminished  the  neighborhood  for  years  and 
now  is  a  troublesome  vacant  lot.  When  NHS 
tried  to  intervene  on  a  2  year  long  foreclo- 


sure at  2435  Lawrence  Street,  it  was  re- 
buffed and  eventually  the  vandalized  prop- 
erty traded  for  $3,600. 

I  salute  Senator  Murkowski's  ef- 
forts to  improve  this  situation,  and 
pledge  to  work  with  him  as  he  pursues 
this  Important  task.  Perhaps  we  could 
take  some  steps  In  our  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1989  HUD-independent 
agencies  bill  to  mandate  better  per- 
formance. On  the  other  hand.  I  must 
resist  today's  amendment  because  of 
the  importance  of  getting  this  bill  to 
the  White  House  before  the  loan  guar- 
anty revolving  fund  Is  completely  In- 
solvent. I'm  am  also  concerned  that  if 
we  do  not  provide  the  full  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  the  Fund  will 
be  facing  another  crisis  within  the 
next  3  to  4  months,  perhaps  during 
the  August  recess,  when  we  will  not  be 
In  a  position  to  act.  Consequently,  al- 
though I  am  ready  and  willing  to  work 
with  the  Senator  on  this  problem  In 
the  months  ahead.  I  hope  he  will  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 
However,  I  appreciate  and  fully  share 
his  concern  over  the  dramatic  rise  in 
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home  loan  program  costs  over 

few  years.  As  I  stated  earlier 

f,^„rt  of  House  Joint  Resolution 

believe  that  it  is  time  for  this  ad- 

to  shift  its  focus  from 

term  solutions— such  as  precipi- 

isset  sales— aimed  at  generating 

cash  to  a  careful  and  compre- 

analysis  of  the  steps  that  need 

taken  to  ensure  the  long-term  vi- 

of  the  revolving  fund  and  the 

loan  program.  I  intend  to  work 

Senator    Murkowski    and    my 

colleagues  in  Congress  as  well  as 

,he  VA  to  ensure  that  that  analy- 

undertaken  and  that  any  neces- 

program    and   management   im- 

ments  are  made. 

GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
.  Alaska  has  raised  a  very  im- 
and  serious  issue:  The  abysmal 

of  the  VA  in  conducting 

ifome  loan  guarantee  program  to 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
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,  „  incredibly  frustrating  to  me  to 
eigaged  daily  in  trying  to  find  a 
io  secure  funding  for  a  number  of 
al  progrsuns— and  find  myself 
urging  the  enactment  of  an  ap- 
•iations  bill  providing  more  than 
million  for  what  should  be  a  self 

ing  revolving  fund. 
„  appropriation  is  called  manda- 
So  we  are  assured  that  it  doesn't 
the  bipartisan  budget  summit 
„.ent.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the 
that  these  sums  do  add  to  the  def- 
and  that  with  the  overall  con- 
jits  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings— 
reduce  amounts  available  for  dis- 
)nary  activities. 

does  not  matter  whether  this 
program  increase  is  due  to 
economic  projections,  fall- 
oil  prices,  or  even  old-fashioned 
luck,  the  bottom-line  is  that  the 
._-  Government  must  shell  out 
$70(1  million  which  otherwise  could  be 
inv€  5ted  in  needed  programs  or  used  to 
hol<  down  the  deficit.  That  is  hard 
eno  igh  to  swallow,  but  it  is  outrageous 
whe  n  such  program  costs  are  incurred 
bees  .use  of  program  mismangemeni. 
Moi  e  outrageous  is  that  we  are  likelr 
to  lave  to  futher  supplement  this 
am<unt  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
yea", 
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President,  unfortunately  we 
little  hope  of  halting  this  hemor- 
of  taxpayer  dollars  any  time 
i.  Most  of  these  losses  in  fact  have 
,  been  incurred  and  all  we  are 
is  recognizing  these  losses  and 
„.„  off  prior  commitments, 
wholeheartedly  share  the  goal  of 
Senator  from  Alaska— to  clean  up 
mess  and  put  the  VA  home  loan 
guslrantee  program  on  a  soimdly  man- 
age d  basis.  I  pledge  to  work  with  him 
to  demand  that  the  VA  immediately 
ins.itute  remedial  efforts  and  legisla- 
tio  1  to  correct  this  incredible  budget- 
arj  drain  on  the  Treasury. 
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But  we  must  move  forward  with  this 
appropriation;  $182  million  must  be 
provided  to  pay  the  readjustment  ben- 
efit account  to  prevent  a  disruption  in 
payments  in  May.  The  $526  million  for 
the  revolving  fund  is  needed  to  keep  it 
solvent  beyond  this  week,  and  as  I 
noted  earlier,  we  will  probably  be 
called  upon  soon  to  add  to  this  amount 
in  another  supplemental. 

An  amendment  to  this  measure  can 
only  delay  its  enactment  and  for  that 
reason— and  for  that  reason  alone— I 
urge  the  Senator  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin,  the  floor 
manager,  and  I  certainly  have  the 
highest  regard  for  my  friend.  I  think 
no  one  has  done  more  to  earn  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  people  by  bring- 
ing to  light  the  dangers  of  unre- 
strained spending  and  no  one  has  done 
more  to  bring  fiscal  responsibility  to 
Government. 

My  concern,  as  I  have  indicated,  is 
not  to  thwart  the  continuance  of  the 
program,  but  to  promote  a  process  to 
cure  the  program's  obvious  ills  and  the 
necessity  of  a  reexamination  by  the 
Congress.  So  I  would  gather  that  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  would  provide 
the  assurance  that  he  would  work  to 
expedite  a  review  of  the  process  by 
which  the  VA  currently  operates  its 
home  loan  program  because,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  1-percent  origination  fee  that  is 
supposed  to  self-perpetuate  this  fund 
combined  with  the  reality  that  we  are 
looking  at  approximately  $1.5  billion 
of  funding  above  and  beyond  what  the 
fund  raised,  in  addition  to  about  $300 
million  from  the  1 -percent  fee,  shows 
that  indeed  we  have  a  problem. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  intent  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  to  work  toward 
that  end. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed,  I 
intend  to  work  very  closely  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  too.  As  I  say,  he 
is  expert  in  this  area.  I  am  sure  we  can 
work  well  together. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  In  that  light,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  work  together  to  obtain  the  type 
of  data  needed  to  identify  the  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  re- 
quired to  protect  these  important  vet- 
erans programs. 

I  assume  that  the  message  we  are 
sending  to  the  VA  tonight  is  that  they 
are  to  promptly  address  this  problem, 
and  we  could  probably  be  assured  that 
if  they  came  up  with  another  supple- 
mental, we  would  have  to  take  more 
decisive  action,  because  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  in  the  Record  that 
this  is  a  responsible  action  that  I  con- 
templated in  submitting  the  amend- 
ment. . 

I  recognize  that  it  is  late  at  night, 
prior  to  a  recess.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  very  kind  in  work- 


ing with  me,  as  well  as  the  leader,  in 
putting  this  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
day.  Unfortunately,  some  Senators 
who  were  working  with  me  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  cannot  be 
with  us  tonight. 

In  any  event.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  take  a  responsible  stand.  I 
think  we  have  given  an  unmistakable 
signal  that  the  Senate  is  concerned 
about  the  management  of  this  pro- 
gram, that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  these  losses. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  in 
conclusion,  to  thank  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  for  his  patience  and 
diligence  at  this  late  hour,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  them  as  they 
conduct  the  appropriation  oversight 
on  these  emergency  supplementals  as 
they  occur.  I  think  his  comments  have 
been  very  responsible,  in  the  sense 
that  we  cannot  let  the  program  drop, 
but  neither  can  we  be  held  hostage 
when  these  things  come  up  suddenly, 
by  the  threat  that  those  veterans  who 
receive  the  benefits  may  suddenly  no 
longer  receive  those  benefits. 

So  I  think  we  have  worked  toward 
developing  a  process  and  sending  a 
message  to  the  VA  that  will  be  heard. 
I  assure  my  colleagues  that  if  the  VA 
does  not  get  the  message  this  time,  on 
the  VA  home  loan  program,  I  will 
work  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Cranston,  who  has 
been  very  responsive  in  this  regard, 
and  we  wUl  initiate  hearings,  which  is 
the  appropriate  method  to  bring  to 
light  what  changes  are  needed. 

I  also  thank  Mr.  Tony  Principi  and 
others  on  the  sUff  who  have  worked 
hard  to  get  this  information,  to  get  a 
handle  on  this  job,  to  make  the  job  of 
the  Senator  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  a  little  easier  and 
not  subject  their  staffs  to  this  type  of 
emergency  supplemental,  which  really 
is  a  reflection  on  the  responsible  budg- 
etary process  within  the  appropriate 
departments— in  this  case,  the  VA. 

Again,  with  that  in  mind,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski] is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation  that  sup- 
ports a  very  special  group  to  me  per- 
sonally—our Nation's  veterans.  The 
benefits  and  services  contained  within 
this  bill  are  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
deep  gratitude  that  all  Americans  feel 
toward  our  disabled  veterans  and  the 
survivors  of  those  who  never  returned. 
The  members  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  exhaustive  work  which  incud- 
ed  a  broad  range  of  issues.  Everything 
from  beneficiary   travel  to  disability 


compensation  for  our  former  POW's 
to  retention  incentives  for  critical 
health  care  personnel  are  contained  in 
this  bill  that  resulted  from  the  first 
formal  House-Senate  veterans  confer- 
ence in  many  years.  Several  of  its  pro- 
visions will  enhance  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  well. 

I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that  a 
useful  compromise  could  not  be 
reached  in  formal  conference  over  the 
compensation  issue  for  our  veterans 
exposed  to  ionizing  radiation.  This 
group  of  veterans  are  quite  deserving 
of  presumptions  containing  in  S.9  that 
the  Senate  passed  last  December  and  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor  that  particular 
legislation  when  it  was  introduced  by 
our  ranking  Republican  member.  Sen- 
ator MURKOWSKI.  It  is  my  hope  that 
compromise  legislation  will  be  enacted 
soon  to  provide  for  this  well  deserved 
compensation. 

Before  I  concluse,  I'd  like  to  person- 
ally recognize  two  Veterans  Affairs 
Minority  Staffers  who  put  many  hours 
into  this  legislation.  Lisa  Moore  and 
Chris  Yoder  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  dedication  and  commitment  that 
helped  produce  this  bill.  All  Republi- 
cans, as  well  as  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
are  weU  served  by  professionals  like 
Lisa  and  Chris.  My  thanks  to  them 
both. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  strong 
and  free— this  legislation  demonstrates 
a  grateful  nation's  continuing  commit- 
ment and  support  for  the  men  nad 
women  who  have  unselfishly  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  to  maintain  that 

strength  and  freedom.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Oregon.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  attractive 
members  of  the  Senate  staff. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  552) 
was  order  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sanford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  passed  three  bills  this  week 
to  provide  assistance  to  veterans.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  this  Nation  acknowl- 
edge its  debt  to  those  who  have  fought 
to  keep  our  country  free,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senate  could  act  on  all 
three  biUs  this  week. 

On  Monday.  April  25.  we  passed  the 
Atomic  Veterans  Compensation  Act. 
This  measure  will  provide  help  to 
those  veterans  that  participated  in  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing  program 
or  in  the  American  occupation  of  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki.  In  the  1940's,  not 
much  was  known  about  the  long-term 
effects  of  exposure  to  radiation  and  its 
relationship  to  cancer.  Precautions 
that  were  taken  to  minimize  exposure 
to  radiation  were  primitive  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senate  has  acted  favor- 
ably on  this  compensation  bill. 

The  second  measure  that  the  Senate 
adopted  this  week  is  the  emergency 
mandatory  veterans  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  will  replenish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  housing 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  from 
which  veterans  are  able  to  finance 
home  purchases. 

Finally,  the  Senate  took  action  this 
week  on  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  Omnibus  Veterans'  Benefits  and 
Services  Act.  This  is  a  comprehensive 
bill,  which  addresses  a  wide  range  of 
issues,  and  makes  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  areas  of  disability 
compensation  and  health  care. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  saying  that,  throughout  its 
history.  West  Virginia  has  been  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  States  in  the 
Nation— ranking  fifth  in  the  number 
of  participants  as  a  percentage  of  the 
male  population  in  World  War  II,  first 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  second  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  West  Virginians 
have  traditionally  served  their  country 
with  pride  in  times  of  war  and  peace. 
Again,  I  am  glad  that  we  could  act 
on  all  three  of  these  measures  this 
week.  Each  and  every  bill  demon- 
strates the  continued  commitment  and 
appreciation  of  this  Nation  to  its  vet- 
erans. 


Committee  on  Appropriations;  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm], 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanxs],  At  Large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
4355(a),  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy:  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations;  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicx- 
LBS],  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  At  Large. 

The  Chair,  on  t)ehalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  ' 
9355(a).  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth],  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  At 
Large. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  read  a  statement  in  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Frank  Conrad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  6968(a).  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  the  Senator  from 
Oregon    [Mr.    Hatfield],    from    the 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  FRANK 
CONRAD 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  valuable  employee  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Dr. 
Francis  E.  "Frank"  Conrad.  On  April 
7,  Frank  was  murdered  in  Chicago 
while  trying  to  help  an  apartment 
rental  office  employee  ward  off  an 
angry  tenant.  His  willingness  to  assist 
others  was  one  of  his  finest  attributes. 

My  staff  and  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  Dr.  Conrad  in  his 
capacity  as  Director  of  the  VA's  Office 
of  Quality  Assurance  in  Washington, 
DC.  Dr.  Conrad  worked  diligently  to 
develop  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive quality  assurance  program  so  as  to 
ensure  that  our  Nation's  veterans  re- 
ceive high  quality  health-care  services 
from  the  VA.  Dr.  Conrad  was  a  dedi- 
cated and  valued  public  servant.  I  com- 
mend his  commitment  to  serving  vet- 
erans. 

Frank  left  behind  two  daughters- 
Lisa  and  Lori.  And  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I  express  to 
them  my  sympathy  on  the  loss  of 
their  father.  He  wUl  be  missed  by  all 
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EPUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE 

CHAFEE.   Mr.   President,   this 

marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of 

jublication  of  "A  Nation  at  Risk: 

Imperative      for      Educational 
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^,  and  his  contribution  to  his 
has  been  noteworthy  and  sub- 


at  every  level  in  educa- 

students,  parents,  teachers,  ad- 

ators,     board     members,     law 

;— have  taken  up  the  challenge. 

they  end  up  may  well  depend 

quality  and  experience  of  our 


Congress  last  week  gave  final 

Ell  to  landmark  education  legis- 

.,  the  Hawkins-Stafford  Elemen- 

and  Secondary  School  Improve- 

■  Amendments  of  1988. 1  am  proud 

■e  played  a  role  in  developing  the 

Start  Program  included  in  the 

The  Even  Start  Program  will  help 

?  illiterate  parents  with  the  read- 

jkills  necessary  to  assist  at  home 

tl  leir  children's  learning,  and  there- 

lielp  prevent  an  intragenerational 

of  adult  illiteracy. 

month  the  Task  Force  on  Edu- 

Excellence  and  Literacy,  es- 

by  the  Senate  Republican 

and  under  the  chairman- 

of'the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

held  a  significant  forum.  His 

„  statement  focused  the  session 

jlementary  and  secondary  educa- 
His  remarks  set  a  tone  and  expec- 
..  for  the  State  and  local  leader- 
that  is  so  necessary  not  only  to 
up,  but  to  meet  successfully  the 
of  achieving  educational  ex- 
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Twentieth  Century  Fund,  The  Education 
Commission  of  the  States.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Science 
Board,  to  name  a  few.  These  reform  reports 
share  some  common  themes: 

(1)  Our  country's  declining  competitive 
position  in  the  international  economy 
makes  reform  of  schools  an  imperative. 

(2)  Our  students'  academic  performance  is 
poor  and  should  be  improved. 

(3)  Graduation  and  curriculum  standards 
need  strengthening  and  focusing. 

(4)  Teachers  should  have  improved  work- 
ing conditions,  more  compensation,  better 
training  and  more  rigorous  certification  re- 
quirements. 

(5)  Teachers  and  principals  are  too  often 
failing  to  exercise  their  proper  leadership 
roles.  And 

(6)  Education  is  isolated  from  other  pro- 
grams and  sectors  in  our  communities,  par- 
ticularly business,  and  should  seek  greater 
support  through  partnerships. 

In  evaluating  the  education  process, 
simple,  commonsense  questions  are  appro- 
priate: Why  don't  eighth  graders  have 
eighth  grade  skilU?  Why  aren't  good  teach- 
ers paid  more?  Why  are  schools  closed  all 
summer  when  our  population  is  so  under 
educated?  Why  can't  large  numbers  of  high 
school  graduates  read,  write  and  compute? 

In  reflecting  on  these  questions.  I  am  also 
reminded  of  jounalist  H.L.  Mencken's  adage: 
•To  every  complex  and  difficult  problem, 
there  is  an  answer  that  is  simple,  easy  and 

wrong."  ^     .. 

Surely  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
problems  we  confront.  Indeed,  educational 
excellence  does  not  come  from  the  top 
down.  It  cannot  be  mandated  by  Congress. 
Rather  it  will  start  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
local  communities  and  schools  across  this 
country.  And  happily,  many  good  things  are 
happening  today  in  our  schools. 

H.G.  Wells  once  observed  that  'The  salva- 
tion of  civilization  is  a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe."  If  he's  right,  and  I 
believe  he  is,  then  America  must  give  her 
children  the  best  educational  opportunities. 


President.   I   ask  that  Senator 
:'s  opening  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
statement  follows: 
Senator  Paul  Trible:  Task  Force  on 
i  ducational  excellence  and  literacy 
jtn  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  this  meet- 
3f  the  Task  Force  on  Educational  Excel- 
and  Literacy. 

purpose  today  is  to  highlight  what 
elementary    and    secondary    schools 
ouiiit  to  be  teaching  and  how  they  can 
er  go  about  it. 

Washington,  in  his  first  message 

:ongress.  said:  "Knowledge  is  to  every 

the  surest  basic  of  public  happi- 

Those  words  were  never  more  true 

when  we  consider  the  future.  As  I  look 

toward  the  21st  century,  I  know  that  our 

Nafion's    future    strength    and    prosperity 

on  educational  excellence. 

5  years  ago  this  month  the  National 

Cofcunission    on    Excellence    in    Education 

startled  many  Americans.  In  its  report,  A 

ion  At  Risk,  the  Commission  concluded 

,:  "The  educational  foundations  of  our 

I  are   presently   being   eroded   by   a 

,  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our 

.„  future  as  a  nation  and  a  people. " 

".  hus  began  a  national  effort  to  strength- 

1  our  schools. 

( >ther  commissions,  boards,  councils  and 
fo'  indations  also  studied  our  schools— the 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  JEWISH  PUBLICATON  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
an  outstanding  literary  and  cultural 
organization— the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  [JPSl.  The  Jewish  Publication 
Society  was  formed  on  June  3.  1888. 
with  the  goal  of  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing books  that  spread  knowledge 
about  Judaism  and  Jewish  culture  in 
the  English  language.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  not-for-profit  publishers  to 
translate  books  from  a  number  of  lan- 
guages into  English  in  order  to  edu- 
cate Americans  about  Jewish  heritage, 
life,  and  literature. 

On  Sunday,  May  1.  1988,  at  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  Centennial 
Dinner,  two  distinguished  individuals 
will  be  honored  for  their  significant 
contributions  to  the  preservation  and 
dissemination  of  Jewish  culture  in  the 
United  States.  The  Honorable  Walter 
H.  Annenberg  will  receive  the  Cyrus 
Adler  Award,  and  Dr.  Muriel  M. 
Berman  will  receive  the  Henrietta 
Szold  Award. 


Throughout  his  life.  Ambassador 
Walter  Annenberg  has  been  commit- 
ted to  strengthening  the  education, 
communication,  and  cultural  resources 
of  this  country.  He  became  involved 
with  the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
many  years  ago.  and  served  on  its 
board  of  trustees  from  1946  to  1955. 

Ambassador  Annenberg  has  made 
lasting  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
higher  education  system  through  his 
generous  donations  to  the  Annenberg 
Research  Institute  of  the  Dropsie  Col- 
lege for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learn- 
ing. Under  his  thoughtful  guidance, 
the  prestigious  Annenberg  Schools  of 
Communications  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Graduate  School  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
have  flourished.  It  is  particularly  fit- 
ting that  Ambassador  Annenberg  re- 
ceive the  Cyrus  Adler  Award,  named 
for  a  founding  trustee  of  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society,  because  he  has 
done  so  much  to  help  the  Jewish  Pub- 
lication Society  achieve  its  goal  of  fos- 
tering the  growth  of  Jewish  culture. 

Similarly,  Dr.  Muriel  M.  Berman  has 
played  an  integral  part  in  the  success 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society, 
serving  as  its  president  from  1981  to 
1984,  and  as  its  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  from  1984  to  1987. 
Through  an  extemely  generous  gift. 
Dr.  Berman  and  her  husband  have  en- 
dowed the  Muriel  and  Phillip  Berman 
Book  Fund.  This  wonderful  contribu- 
tion will  enable  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  to  continue  to  publish  many 
noteworthy  books.  Dr.  Berman's  con- 
tribution to  the  literary  world  will  be 
appropriately  recognized  with  an 
award  named  for  Henrietta  Szold,  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society's  first 
editor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish 
publishing  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  I  am  proud  that  Philadel- 
phia, PA  is  its  headquarters.  I  com- 
mend the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
for  its  longstanding  commitment  to 
excellence,  and  congratulate  the  Socie- 
ty on  its  100th  anniversary  of  literary 
achievement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  WILLIAM  R. 
SEARS 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  a  most  distinguished  constitu- 
ent. Prof.  William  R.  Sears,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  75th  birthday.  Still  active 
in  the  teaching  and  research  of  aero- 
space and  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  as  a  Profes- 
sor Emeritus,  I  am  proud  that  he  con- 
tinues to  inspire  students  and  col- 
leagues alike. 

Nelson  H.  Kemp,  a  former  student 
at  Cornell  University  when  Professor 
Sears  was  the  first  director  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Aerospace  Engi- 


neering at  Cornell,  and  later  a  col- 
league, wrote  a  tribute  to  his  career  at 
the  time  of  his  start  at  the  University 
of  Arizona.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
piece  excerpted  here  in  praise  of  his 
fine  achievements. 

William  R.  Sears 
Bill  Sears  was  bom— March  1,  1913— and 
raised  in  Minneapolis,  and  knew  from  a 
rather  early  age  that  he  wanted  to  be  an  en- 
gineer. He  decided  that  the  new  program  in 
aeronautical  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  was  for  him,  and  entered  in 
the  fall  of  1930.  With  his  B.Aero.E.  fresh  in 
his  pocket.  Bill  went  to  Caltech  for  graduate 
study  with  a  windtunnel  assistantship. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Theodore  von 
Karman  was  the  head  of  the  Guggenheim 
Aeronautics  Laboratory  at  Caltech.  Bill 
found  them,  the  climate,  the  wind-tunnel, 
the  brilliant  fellow  students,  and  the  con- 
tact with  the  southern  California  aeronauti- 
cal industry  all  a  wonderful  experience.  He 
also  found  the  departmental  secretary. 
Mabel  Rhodes,  whom  he  married  in  the 
spring  of  1936.  (In  Germany,  bright  stu- 
dents were  likely  to  marry  their  professors' 
daughters,  which  led  to  the  saying  that  the 
brains  were  passed  from  the  father-in-law  to 
the  son-in-law.  Karman  never  married  and 
so  had  no  daughters,  but  he  did  have  a  sec- 
retary.) 

Bill  became  an  instructor  in  1937,  and  an 
assistant  professor  in  1940,  and  taught  for  4 
years,  including  courses  in  aerodynamics, 
wind-tunnel  methods,  vector  analysis,  and 
propellers.  It  was  then  that  he  developed 
the  skills  which  enabled  him  to  become  a 
superb  teacher,  who  gave  carefully  prepared 
lectures  which  were  models  of  clarity  and 
organization.  Years  later,  even  when  teach- 
ing courses  he  has  given  a  number  of  times, 
he  still  spends  some  time  before  each  class 
preparing  and  never  walks  in  'cold".  The 
quality  of  his  classes  reflects  not  only  his 
natural  abilities  as  a  teacher,  but  also  his 
unfailing  preparation. 

Bill  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  Aeronautics  in 
1938,  and  his  thesis  is  still  one  of  the  stand- 
ard references  for  incompressible  nonsteady 
airfoil  theory,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
he  also  published  the  sinusoidal  gust  case, 
with  the  famous  spiral  Sears  function, 
which  has  been  used  in  many  investigations 
of  aircraft  flying  through  turbulence. 

Another  legacy  of  the  Caltech  years  for 
Bill  was  the  start  of  his  life-long  romance 
with  flying.  It  began  in  1940.  when  he  was 
assigned  the  role  of  director  of  Caltech's 
part  in  the  Civil  Pilot's  Training  Program. 
He  went  through  the  course  himself,  got  his 
license  in  1941.  and  has  been  flying  ever 
since 

World  War  II  stimulated  Bill  to  enter  in- 
dustry, in  the  new  aircraft  company  started 
by  Jack  K.  Northrop.  He  was  asked  to 
become  chief  of  aerodynamics  and  flight 
testing.  The  Navy,  in  which  Bill  held  a  re- 
serve commission,  agreed,  and  for  5  years, 
from  early  1941  to  1946,  he  helped  build  air- 
planes. He  and  a  number  of  bright  former 
Caltech  graduate  students  worked  on  the 
P61  series  (Black  Widow),  and  the  Northrop 
experimental  tailless  and  flying-wing  air- 
craft. 

Certainly  one  positive  result  of  the  5  years 
in  industry  was  to  round  out  Bill's  profes- 
sional experience  by  giving  him  a  solid 
grounding  in  the  practical  problems  facing 
the  aircraft  industry.  Since  leaving  Nor- 
throp, he  has  maintained  an  active  interest 
In  the  problems  of  the  aerospace  industry, 
through  extensive  consulting,  government 


advisory  work,  and  contact  with  former  col- 
leagues and  students,  many  of  whom  have 
had  distinguished  industrial  careers.  He 
never  became  an  ivory-tower  academic,  in- 
terested in  only  turning  our  papers  and 
more  Ph.D.  professors. 

But  he  had  always  hoped  to  return  to  a 
university,  and  among  the  £u»demic  invita- 
tions which  came  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
the  exciting  prospect  of  becoming  the  direc- 
tor of  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Aeronau- 
tical Engineering  proposed  by  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. As  the  head  of  a  new  graduate 
school  at  33,  Bill  quickly  hired  a  faculty  and 
established  a  curriculum.  He  also  hired  a 
secretary  named  Alice  (Toni)  Anthony  who 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  permanent 
member  of  the  Cornell  Aerospace  School 
staff,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important, 
without  whom  the  School  could  not  really 
run.  During  his  long  tenure  at  Cornell,  Bill 
also  became  the  first  director  of  the  Center 
of  Applied  Mathematics,  after  heading  the 
Aerospace  School  for  17  years. 

Of  course,  life  has  not  been  all  profession- 
al activities  and  flying.  Mabel  and  Bill  have 
two  children.  Susan  and  David,  and  two 
grandchidren. 

Bill  has  received  numerous  awards,  given 
many  invited  lectures  around  the  world,  and 
served  his  profession  and  the  country  on  a 
myriad  of  panels,  boards  and  committees. 
There  is  hardly  an  area  of  aerodynamics 
which  he  has  not  influenced,  either  directly, 
through  students,  of  through  his  other  pro- 
fessional activities.  His  own  evaluation  puts 
his  major  contribution  as  his  role  as  a 
teacher,  and  he  has  helped  educate  a  re- 
markably impressive  group  of  engineers  and 
scientists. 


history  of  the  Congress.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  finer  legacy  to  the  future  of 
our  country.  Whenever  budget  deci- 
sions required  a  balancing  of  interests, 
the  Nation's  children  came  first.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  did  not  attempt  to  keep  the 
taxpayers  interests  in  mind— he  was 
able  to  establish  priorities  that  care- 
fully balanced  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  new  law  signed  by  the  President 
today  will  serve  as  a  lasting  reminder 
of  the  contributions  Senator  Stafford 
has  made  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs— and  the  Federal 
role  in  educating  our  country's  chil- 
dren. 

We  will  miss  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  very  much-  in  the  years  to 
come,  but  his  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  education  programs  at 
all  levels  will  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder that  he  had  a  profound  impact 
on  our  national  interests  for  years  to 
come. 


BOB  STAFFORD— THE 
EDUCATION  SENATOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  follow 
up  on  an  event  that  occurred  earlier 
today  at  the  White  House.  There  was 
a  signing  ceremony  for  the  "Augustus 
F.  Hawkins-Robert  T.  Stafford  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Amendments  of 
1988"— the  last  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  Bob  Stafford  will  have 
guided  through  the  Congress.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  the  new  law  is  named  after 
him.  Also,  as  President  Reagan  men- 
tioned, the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  will  also  be  renamed  after 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Bob  Stafford  and  I  began  our  first 
terms  in  Congress  together— back  in 
1960  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  was  hoping  that  we  might  also  be 
leaving  the  Senate  together,  but  my 
plans  didn't  include  retirement.  We 
have  served  together  in  the  Senate 
since  the  early  1970's,  and  we  have 
worked  closely  together  on  many 
issues,  but  especially  education.  His 
leadershp  has  been  invaluable  to  me 
and  to  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

During  his  years  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subconunittee,  Senator  Staf- 
ford has  left  his  indelible,  constructive 
fingerprints  on  more  education  pro- 
grams than  just  about  anybody  in  the 


PROGRESS  MADE  BY  REGULA- 
TORY WORKING  GROUP  DEM- 
ONSTRATES THAT  STOCK 
MARKET  CRASH  LEGISLATION 
IS  NOT  NEEDED 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Chicago  Tribune  contains  a  very 
informative  article  by  Sallie  Gaines 
entitled  "Circuit  Breaker  Plan  Is 
Drafted"  that  makes  it  clear  that  the 
administration's  working  group  is  very 
close  to  a  final  agreement  on  a  sound 
and  reasonable  package  of  recommen- 
dations that  will  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  our  financial  markets  and 
help  the  regulators  to  head  off  any 
future  episodes  like  last  October's 
market  crash.  "The  Nation's  financial 
exchanges  and  regulators  have  agreed 
in  principle  to  a  circuit  breaker  that 
would  halt  all  trading  under  certain 
conditions,"  according  to  the  Tribune, 
which  goes  on  to  note  that  "the 
group's  final  proposals  are  expected  to 
mirror  closely  the  recommendations  of 
the  Brady  Commission,  with  a  notable 
exception"— there  will  be  no  superre- 
gulator  with  authority  over  all  mar- 
kets. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  working 
group's  progress  so  far.  It  reinforces 
the  point  I  have  been  malting  for  some 
time— that  a  hasty,  quick  fix,  legisla- 
tive response  is  unnecessary.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  probably  played  the  crucial  role 
in  restoring  confidence  last  October. 
Chairman  Greenspan  of  the  Fed,  how- 
ever, stated  just  last  month  that 
"acting  hastily  could  inadvertently  de- 
stabilize the  markets,  creating  the 
very  type  of  episode  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid."  At  an  earlier  banking 
committee  hearing,  he  made  it  clear 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  crash,  those 
trading  stocks  and  other  financial  in- 
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struments  had  learned  an  important 
lesson  and  had  become  more  realistic. 
Essentially,  he  was  warning  the  com- 
mitte  e  against  making  the  mistake  our 
iti  iry  is  often  accused  of —preparing 
fi  [ht  the  last  war  instead  of  the 

3ne. 

Kaufman,  former  managing 

of   Salomon   Bros.,   a   large. 

■]  espected.     investment     banking 

has   also   urged  caution.   In   a 

article  entitled  "The  Dangerous 

Volaiility  in  Financial  Markets  Isn't 

in  J  Away. "  he  argued  that  we  need 

understand  the  numerous   funda- 

changes  now  occurring  in  the 

^^ if  we  are  to  minimize  the 

of  future  episodes  of  dangerous 
volatility  in  financial  markets. 

n  nkly,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
t  lat  Chairman  Greenspan  and  Mr. 
Kaufman  are  right.  We  should  be  con- 
on      the      fimdamental 
sv...  In    the    marketplace    rather 
on  simple  mechanical  fixes.  The 
ators   have   the   authority   they 
to  coordinate  their  actions  in  a 
that  will  improve  the  functioning 
financial  markets.  The  regula- 
have  the  authority  they  need  to 
their  response  to  any  future 
of  market  volatility.  We  don't 
to  duplicate  their  work. 
,._  is,  however,  plenty  for  Con- 
_  to  do,  because  implementation  of 
working  group's  proposals  will  not 
volatility.    No    package   directed 
soleiy  at  the  regulators  and  the  ex- 
;es  can.  However,  it  will  give  Con- 
the  time  it  needs  for  a  thorough 
of  the  underlying,  more  basic, 
that  have  received  all  too  little 
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markets  are  increasingly  international. 
It  is  now  just  as  easy  to  trade  in  Tokyo 
or  London  as  it  is  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  . 

These  changes  in  technology  and  in 
the  character  of  the  marketplace 
make  it  inevitable  that  trading  will  be 
more  volatile.  As  the  Brady  report 
concluded,  a  relatively  few  institution- 
al investors  making  the  same  decision 
can  result  in  huge  seUing  pressure  in 
markets  that  drives  down  prices  drasti- 
cally. Mechanical  solutions  cannot  re- 
verse these  technological  changes  or 
prevent  large  institutions  from  buying 
or  selling  when  they  think  those  ac- 
tions are  required. 

The  Brady  report  cannot  be  the 
focus  of  congressional  review.  The 
Brady  Commission  was  asked  to  study 
market  mechanisms  and  the  adminis- 
tration working  group  is  well  on  the 
way  toward  implementing  almost  all 
of  its  recommendations.  As  I  stated 
before.  Congress  should  not  duplicate 
the  working  group's  efforts.  Congress 
must  look  at  the  issues  more  broadly. 
We  should  start  that  process  now.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Tribune  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


not  mean  to  suggest.  Mr.  Presi- 

that  last  October's  stock  market 

was  not  a  frightening  event  that 

„  to  be  examined  very  carefully. 

Dow  Jones  industrial  average  fell 

.^.  508  points  in  a  single  day,  and 

loughly  1,000  points  in  little  over  a 

.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we 

at  the  fundamentals,  rather  than 

focijsing  on  the  very  narrow  issue  of 

,  mechanics. 

conventional  wisdom  up  until 
micJ-October  1987  was  that  another 
(-style  market  crash  was  impossi- 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  that 
,„  headed  conclusion  be  replaced 
new  equally  mistaken  convention- 
\kisdom— that  with  some  simple  me- 
chanical  legislative  changes,  we  can 
present  any  future  repetition  of  last 
faufs  disaster. 

carmot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact 
financial  markets  are  different 
.  Trading  is  increasingly  controlled 
nstitutions  rather  than  individuals; 
institutional  trading  now  accounts  for 
70  percent  of  the  daily  volume  on 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
coAputer  and  communications  revolu- 
tio  is  have  made  it  possible  to  execute 
tra  isactions  faster  than  was  ever 
th<ught  possible  in  the  past.  Finally. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  27.  19881 
Circuit  Breaker  Plan  Is  Drafted 
(By  Sallie  Gaines) 
The  nation's  financial  exchanges  and  reg- 
ulators have  agreed  in  principle  to  a  "circuit 
breaker"  that  would  halt  all  trading  under 
certain  conditions. 

A  working  group  of  regulators,  appointed 
by  President  Reagan  to  design  meclianisms 
to  prevent  another  crash,  will  meet  in 
Washington  Wednesday,  presumably  to 
work  out  details. 

But  executives  of  the  Chicago  Board  Op- 
tions Exchange,  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
said  the  outline  of  the  plan  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

The  trigger  for  the  circuit  breaker  is  likely 
to  be  a  250-  to  300-point  drop  in  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average. 

The  futures  and  options  exchanges,  which 
don't  trade  directly  the  stocks  listed  in  the 
Dow  average,  "will  pick  a  proxy  for  the 
Dow. "  said  Alger  B.  Chapman,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  the  CBOE.  Upon 
reaching  the  trigger  drop  in  value,  trading 
on  the  exchanges  would  halt  for  an  hour. 
Chapman  said. 

The  intent  is  not  to  prevent  the  markets 
from  falling,  but  to  prevent  panic  selling 
that  causes  markets  to  plummet  farther 
than  economics  would  indicate.  Chapman 
said.  . 

The  notion  of  a  coordinated  circuit  break- 
er at  all  exchanges  was  a  key  point  of  the 
Brady  Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  after  the  Oct.  19  stock  market  crash 
and  headed  by  former  Sen.  Nicholas  Brady. 
The  idea  has  not  been  universally  embraced, 
but  it  appears  to  be  one  move  exchanges 
and  regulators  can  agree  upon  and  live  with. 
Chapman  said  the  trigger  number  would 
be  large  enough  that  the  issue  would  come 
into  play  only  during  a  massive  crash.  He 
noted  that  if  the  numbers  under  consider- 


ation—250  or  300  points  of  the  Dow— had 
been  in  effect  in  the  past,  the  circuit  break- 
er would  have  been  triggered  only  once,  last 
Oct   19 

While  the  outlines  of  the  plan  are  set.  he 
and  other  exchange  officials  said  it  may  be 
several  weeks  before  the  proposal  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  Reagan  administration's  working 
group  consists  of  Treasury  Secretary  James 
Baker:  David  Ruder,  head  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  which  regulates 
stock  trading;  Wendy  Gramm,  head  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Conunission. 
which  regulates  futures  trading;  and  Alan 
Greenspan,  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  central  bank. 

The  group's  final  proposals  are  expected 
to  mirror  closely  the  recommendations  of 
the  Brady  Commission,  with  a  notable  ex- 
ception. 

The  Brady  Commission  recommended 
that  one  regulator,  the  Fed,  be  in  charge  of 
all  exchanges  to  ensure  better  coordination. 
That  proposal  was  immediately  criticized  by 
the  exchanges  and  regulators,  including  the 
Fed. 

Administration  sources  say  the  idea  of  a 
"superregulator"  is  being  rejected,  as  long 
as  the  exchanges  and  regulators  can  coordi- 
nate efforts  to  prevent  or  soften  another 
crash. 

But  Chapman  suggested  that  one  regula- 
tor could  end  up  being  in  charge  of  oversee- 
ing the  circuit  breaker  and  the  Fed  may  be 
the  logical  place  for  that  responsibility. 

Several  proposals  to  shift  regulatory  au- 
thority or  impose  new  restrictions  on  the 
exchanges  are  pending  in  Congress. 


ENDORSEMENT   OF  MAJOR   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ORGANIZA- 

TIONS   FOR    S.    2205.    OMNIBUS 
ANTI-DRUG  ABUSE  ACT  OF  1988 
Mr.     DeCONCINI.     Mr.     President, 
today    was    an    extremely    important 
milestone  in  our  effort  to  pass  a  major 
antidrug  initiative  in  the  Congress  this 
year.  As  the  chief  author  of  S.  2205, 
the  Omnibus  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988,  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
a  press  conference  at  noon  where  13  of 
the  largest,  most  important  national 
and  international  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations   formally    endorsed    our 
drug  bill  and  pledged  their  total  sup- 
port for  its  enactment.  Senator  Pete 
DoMENici,  Senator  Al  D'Amato,  Con- 
gressman Glenn  English,  and  I  were 
honored   also   to   have   with   us,   Mr. 
Matt  Byrne,   father  of  the  recently 
murdered    New    York    police    officer, 
who  also  endorsed  our  legislation.  The 
following  groups  have  formally  signed 
up  in  support  of  S.  2205: 
The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police; 
The    International    Association    of 
Chiefs  of  Police; 
National  Sheriffs  Association; 
American  Correctional  Association; 
National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion; 

National    Association   of   Attorneys 
General; 

International  Narcotics  Enforcement 
Officers  Association; 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association; 


New  York  City  Patrolman's  Benevo- 
lent Association; 

National  Association  of  Police  Orga- 
nizations; 

International  Brotherhood  of  Police 
Officers; 

American  Jail  Association;  and 

The  American  Association  of  I»roba- 
tion  and  Parole  Officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  heartened  to 
hear  the  comments  of  these  outstand- 
ing law  enforcement  organizations  re- 
garding our  bill.  They  praised  its 
broad  coverage  of  all  aspects  of  the 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. They  applauded  the  resurrection 
of  the  State  and  Local  Narcotics  As- 
sistance Grant  Program  in  the  bill. 
They  endorsed  the  additional  re- 
sources in  the  bill  for  drug  interdiction 
and  for  more  Federal  law  enforcement 
personnel.  They  supported  the  bill  be- 
cause of  its  increased  support  for 
prison  construction  and  for  U.S.  attor- 
neys to  help  put  more  drug  dealers  in 
jail.  And  they  endorsed  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  that  mandate  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  improvements  that  can 
be  made  in  pay  and  benefits  for  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  of  these 
fine  organizations  is  clear:  the  time  for 
talk  is  over;  the  time  for  action  is  now. 
They  are  tired  of  putting  their  lives  on 
the  line,  day  in  and  day  out,  without  a 
firm  commitment  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  them  win  the  war 
on  the  streets  of  our  cities.  They  see 
their  colleagues  assassinated  by  the 
drug  dealers  and  drug  kingpins  and 
then  look  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  see  if  they  care.  Well,  they  know 
now  that  this  Senator  and  70  of  my 
colleagues  are  putting  the  rhetoric  to 
bed,  and  moving  to  action  with  S.  2205 
in  the  Senate  and  H.R.  4230  in  the 
House.  They  want  this  bill  to  pass  and 
so  do  I.  With  the  support  of  these  cou- 
rageous men  and  women  and  their  as- 
sociations, my  commitment  to  enact 
this  bill  has  never  been  stronger  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  it  right 
now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  CON- 
GRESS: TOWARD  A  NEW  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Yesterday,  in  the  Samuel 
D.  Berger  Memorial  Lecture,  Mrs. 
Pamela  C.  Harriman  offered  our  next 
president  a  thoughtful  prescription 
for  developing  a  unified  American  for- 
eign policy  based  on  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive. 

In  her  address,  Pamela  Harriman 
urges  a  genuine  partnership  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  in  de- 
veloping foreign  policy.  Developing 
such  a  partnership  will  require  an  Ex- 
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ecutive  who  is  willing  to  level  with  the 
Congress,  and  who  is  willing  to  engage 
in  meaningful  consultation— as  op- 
posed to  the  after-the-fact  sort  of  con- 
sultation that  both  recent  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  have 
employed. 

Congress  for  its  part,  says  Mrs.  Har- 
riman, must  keep  the  confidences  en- 
trusted with  it  and  should  withhold 
criticism  until  the  administration  has 
fully  made  its  case.  After  all.  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  focus  on  the  big 
issues  and  not  to  micromanage  the 
small  ones. 

As  seen  from  both  ends  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  there  is  an  acute  need 
for  a  new  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  Pamela  Harri- 
man has  offered  a  most  useful  per- 
spective. I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  her  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Institute    for    the    Study    of    Diplomacy. 

Georgetown  University.  Washington.  DC. 

Apr.  27.  1988] 

Where  Is  the  Water's  Edge?  The  President 

AND  Congress  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

(The  Samuel  D.  Berger  Memorial  Lecture 

by  Pamela  C.  Harriman) 
It  is  an  honor  for  me  as  an  observer  of  di- 
plomacy to  speak  not  only  to  those  who 
study  it  but  to  so  many  who  have  mastered 
its  ways  and  made  its  history. 

And  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  have  a  part 
in  this  series  of  lectures  in  memory  of  Sam 
Berger,  a  pioneer  practitioner  of  modern 
American  diplomacy  and  a  much-admired 
friend  of  Averell's  and  mine. 

But  I  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  Sam's 
and  Averell's  memories  if  I  pretended  this 
evening  to  professional  expertise  in  their 
craft. 

I  am  happy  Instead  to  have  the  privilege 
of  offering  some  thoughts  on  the  making  of 
our  foreign  policy  from  the  perspective  of 
an  American  active  in  our  national  politics. 
Indeed,  my  principal  concern  here  is  the 
politics  of  foreign  policy— the  relationship 
between  President  and  Congress— and  the 
Imperative  of  improving  their  partnership 
and  its  product. 

This  Issue  Is  urgent  business  for  our  time; 
the  strong  collaboration  that  once  began  at 
the  water's  edge  has  now  been  lost.  An 
almost  continual  wrangling  mars  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs  abroad  and  Imperils  our 
national  security.  Although  ideas  and  ideol- 
ogies play  a  part  in  this  quarrel.  It  is  all  too 
often  more  a  reflexive  struggle  for  power 
and  turf  between  the  two  branches. 

The  combat  has  eroded  what  should  be 
the  president's  basic  power  to  act  with  real 
authority  and  flexibility.  And  the  battle  has 
put  the  Congress  where  It  least  belongs— In 
the  job  of  managing  details  instead  of  focus- 
ing on  our  overall  course  and  overseeing 
Executive  helmsmanship. 

The  result  has  been  to  weaken  respect  for 
America  and  its  government  here  and 
abroad.  As  Denis  Brogan  wisely  observed 
over  thirty  years  ago.  "A  loss  of  prestige  by 
one  branch  of  the  government  does  not  nec- 
essarily add  to  the  prestige  of  another 
branch;  it  may  simply  lessen  the  hold  of  the 


whole  political  process  on  the  imagination 
of  the  American  people." 

With  a  new  Administration  headed  our 
way  soon,  we  have  a  new  opportunity  to 
reassert  both  common  sense  and  the  Consti- 
tutional balance  in  this  critical  area. 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  we  can  recre- 
ate the  form  or  the  achievements  of  a  post- 
war- bipartisanship.  Too  much  has  changed 
since  those  heady  days  that  set  the  high- 
water  mark  for  the  bipartisanship  that 
began  at  the  water's  edge. 

But  we  can,  and  I  believe  we  must,  forge  a 
new  sense  of  mutual  trust  and  comity— a 
new  process— that  makes  our  debates  con- 
structive ones,  based  on  honest  and  in- 
formed judgments,  so  that  the  outcome  will 
be  decisive  and  consistent  policies.  Only 
then  can  we  generate  and  sustain  over  the 
long  term  essential  public  support  for  the 
conduct  and  the  content  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

It  will  fall  urgently  to  the  new  President 
to  take  the  initiatives  that  will  restore  civil- 
ity and  trust.  He  must  reopen  the  clogged 
channels  of  consultation  with  Congress  and 
keep  them  open.  The  style  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, as  much  as  its  substance,  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  determining  his  success  and 
our  country's. 

I  believe  Congress  Is  ready  to  respond  to  a 
real  White  House  Leadership  that  seeks  to 
lead— not  by  flat,  not  by  maneuver— but  by 
a  genuine  readiness  to  cooperate. 

With  Inauguration  day  fewer  than  eight 
months  away,  now  is  the  time  to  mark  out 
the  path  the  next  President  and  the  next 
Congress  can  take,  so  that  in  the  future, 
confrontation  will  no  longer  be  a  common 
condition  of  our  own  national  governance. 

Here,  as  so  often  before,  history  may  be 
the  best  teacher.  So  let  me  begin  with  an 
old  story.  In  January  1941.  Harry  Hopkins 
arrived  in  London  as  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
personal  representative  to  Winston  Church- 
Ill  and  a  beleaguered  England. 

Hopkins  himself  described  his  mission  to 
Ed  Morrow  by  saying.  "I  want  to  try  to  get 
an  understanding  of  Churchill  and  of  the 
men  he  sees  after  midnight. "  Off  the  record, 
he  added,  Tve  come  here  to  try  to  find  a 
way  to  be  a  catalytic  agent  between  two 
prima  donnas." 

Churchill  was  more  than  a  little  anxious 
about  the  encounter  and  the  envoy.  He 
knew  only  that  Hopkins  was  FDR's  inti- 
mate, a  former  social  worker,  a  dedicated 
liberal.  The  Prime  Minister  worried  that  he 
might  be  quizzed  more  about  England's 
services  to  the  poor  than  about  its  effort 
against  the  Nazis. 

Their  first  meeting  was  a  luncheon  in  the 
basement  of  Number  10  Downing  Street, 
and,  while  It  went  well.  It  was  more  an  ex- 
ploratory Interview  than  an  offer  of  alli- 
ance. That  came  the  next  day  when,  be- 
cause a  full  moon  made  Chequers  unsafe. 
Churchill  took  Hopkins  to  Dytchley  for  the 
weekend. 

In  the  splendor  of  that  handsome  house, 
Churchill  felt  it  was  time  to  show  his  egali- 
tarian side,  and  he  started  to  tell  Hopkins  of 
his  plans  to  bring  running  water  and  elec- 
tricity to  the  rural  poor  once  the  war  was 
over.  But.  as  we  In  the  family  remembered 
the  story.  Hopkins  cut  him  off. 

•'I  don't  give  a  damn  about  your  cottages. 
Mr.  Prime  Minister, "  Hopkins  said.  "I've 
come  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  you  beat 
this  fellow  Hitler." 

That  blunt  statement  of  America's  still- 
undeclared  policy  did  more  than  bring  two 
prima  donnas   together.   It  cemented   the 
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wartime  coalition.  It  set  the  democra- 

1  the  road  to  eventual  victory. 

Ohurchill   wired   Roosevelt   after   the 

1.  "I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for 

so  remarkable  an  envoy,  who  enjoys 

a  measure  of  your  intimacy  and  con- 


not  offer  this  story  to  revive  memo- 

the  great  trans-Atlantic  adventure,  of 

t  fruits  in  the  Lend-Lease  program  or 

■1  in  the  Marshall  Plan. 

though    Averell    and    Sam    Berger 

such  important  roles  in  both  those 

;es,  I  find  myself  thinking  of  the 

u,  mission  primarily  as  the  perfect  ex- 

of  a  vital  Presidential  prerogative. 

is  .  .  .  the  power  in  foreign  affairs  to 

decisively  and,  when  needed,  confi- 

,..y  in  the  nations  best  interest  .     . 

tefore  the  President  has  fully  persuad- 

nation  what  its  interest  is. 

as  Hopkins  flew  to  England,  the  isola- 

;  in  Congress  and  outside  were  mus- 

their  forces  and  their  fury  against 

e.    Senator    Burton    K.    Wheeler 

.^^  it  with  earlier  New  Deal  measures 

crops  and  livestock  and  said  it  would 

ploughing  under  every  fourth  Ameri- 
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which  Roosevelt   replied,   through   a 
conference,  that  the  charge  was  "the 
untruthful,  the  most  dastardly  unpa- 
thing  that  has  been  said  in  public  life 
generation."  And,  he  instructed  the 
s,  "Quote  me  on  that." 
...  we  think  now  of  the  pre-war  years, 
tend  to  forget  just  how  bitter,  how 
,an,  the  struggle  for  Americas  reentry 
•foreign  entanglements"  actually  was. 
re  blurred  that  memory  in  recollect- 
_^  success  of  Roosevelt's  policy, 
put  today's  quarrels  between  the  Exec- 
and  the  Congress  in  perspective,  we 
to   recall   their  antecedents   and   the 
■s    taken    to   deal    with    them.    We 
remember,   for   instance,   that   the 
of  Representatives  agreed  by  only  a 
vote  in  August   1941   to  extend  the 
y  draft.   As  Senator  Wheeler  inter- 
that  margin,  it  meant  that  the  "Ad- 
ion    could    not    get    a    resolution 
the  Congress  for  a  declaration  of 
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period  was  intensely  partisan:  Repub- 

in  the  Senate  and  House  voted  two  or 

to  one  against  the  Arms  Embargo  and 

-Lease,  as  well  as  the  initiation  of  Se- 

Service  and  its  renewal.  Only  Pearl 

silenced  the  isolationist  impulse. 

the  war  ended,  it  seemed  to  many 

..^  first  casualty  of  peace  would  be  the 

which  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  de- 

as  beginning  "at  the  water's  edge." 

in  a  remarkable  15  weeks  in  1947, 

President  and  a  Republican 

built  the  basic  elemenU  of  a  non- 

consensus    on    post-war    foreign 

,— an  agreement  about  ends  and  means 
largely  guided  American  statesmanship 
generation. 

day  we  need  to  restore  some  measure  of 
harmony,  but  we  also  have  to  be  realis- 
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pirtnership  will  not  come  easily.  The 
tim^  s  are  different— and  the  challenges  are 
moi  e  complex. 

T  le  trauma  of  Vietnam  has  left  deep 
seal  s— physical  wounds  on  those  who  fought 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  political  wounds  on 
tho  le  who  fought  each  other  here. 

N  3r  are  the  memories  of  that  conflict  the 
onl  r  obstacles  to  renewed  comity. 

T  le  Constitution  establishes  a  system  not 
jus  of  checks  and  balances,  but  of  continual 


competition  between  Executive  and  Legisla- 
ture for  mastery  of  Government  itself.  In 
foreign  affairs,  this  institutional  balance  is 
always  in  flux.  We  would  not  have  it  any 
other  way:  but  the  way  things  are  now,  the 
competition  is  out  of  balance— and  some- 
times almost  out  of  control. 

The  power  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman  to 
act,  even  in  the  face  of  profound  dissent,  lay 
not  only  in  their  characters,  but  also  in  the 
vastness  of  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  that 
America  then  faced. 

Now  lesser  men  and  lesser  challenges  have 
permitted  competition  to  turn  to  quibbling. 
The  proliferation  of  Congressional  panels— 
now  105  committees  and  subcommittees- 
has  cut  up  the  battlefield  into  dozens  of 
continuing  skirmishes,  obscuring  grand 
strategy  in  what  Senator  Dan  Evans  has 
called  'frustrating  gridlock." 

Losing  scuffles  on  the  Hill,  the  Executive 
has  tended  to  disdain  the  process  and  con- 
duct its  campaigns  by  other,  and  even  dis- 
honest means.  That  is  the  pattern  that 
breeds  self-righteous  deceivers— Gordon 
Liddy  and  Oliver  North,  most  notorious 
among  them,  men  who  claim  that  lying  to 
Congress  can  be  justified  by  invokmg  a 
higher  good  called  National  Security. 

But  such  disrespect  also  breeds  disregard 
for  what  should  be  a  collegial  policymaking 
process.  Presidents  who  play  by  their  own 
rules  invite  Congressional  counteraction. 
And  authority,  lost  in  the  resulting  disorder, 
shatters  ever  further. 

A  major  contributing  factor  has  surely 
been  the  division  of  political  party  control 
between  the  branches  since  1952.  In  tho.se 
36  years,  there  have  been  only  14  when  the 
leaders  in  the  White  House  and  of  the  Con- 
gressional  majority  wore  the  same  party 

badges.  .  ^  .,, 

Inevitably,  the  "outs"  have  contested  the 
policy  of  the  "ins  "—to  good  effect  in  Viet- 
nam and  Central  America,  in  my  view.  But 
the  competition  has  become  more  continu- 
ous than  selective,  more  instinctive  than 
thoughtful,  more  negative  than  construc- 
tive. 

Finally,  the  perception  of  dire  peril— of 
the  Soviet  threat— that  unified  the  Ameri- 
can public,  parties  and  policymakers  for  so 
many  decades  has  itself  been  diminished. 
Consensus-builders  now  face  the  problem 
not  just  of  defining  what  we  are  against  but 
what  in  the  world  at  large  we  are  for. 

There  is  no  all-embracing  formula  to  over- 
come these  basic  problems.  But  the  lack  of  a 
silver  bullet  must  not  avert  our  eyes  from 
the  target.  Too  much  is  at  stake. 

For  without  vision,  not  only  may  "the 
people  perish. "  but  the  next  Administra- 
tion, like  its  predecessors  since  1964,  may 
well  dig  itself  into  deadlock  at  home  and  di- 
minished influence  abroad.  This  erosion  of 
Presidential  stature  is  dangerous.  As 
Warren  Christopher  has  written: 

"The  growing  complexity  of  the  global 
agenda  makes  it  increasingly  important  that 
the  Executive  have  the  authority  to  make 
and  implement  a  coherent  foreign  policy. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  if  the  Executive  is 
immobilized  in  rancorous  debate  and  strug- 
gles over  power,  that  circumstance  comforts 
our  adversaries,  confuses  our  friends,  and 
cripples  our  country."' 

To  reverse  that  pattern,  I  believe  a  major 
intellectual  and  political  effort  is  called 
for— one  that  calls  on  men  and  women  like 
you  to  rethink  and  ultimately  recast  the 
process  of  policymaking. 

Initially,  our  focus  should  be  on  the  proc- 
ess as  such.  If  we  can  agree  on  practices 
that   make   the   conduct   of   foreign   policy 


more  effective,  we  will  be  that  much  closer 
to  finding  and  defining  the  content  of  a  con- 
sensus policy. 

This  will  require  deeds,  and  not  just 
words.  Senator  Bill  Bradley  has  written, 
•Speeches  are  easy.  Policy  takes  care  and 
effort. " 

In  my  view,  the  care  and  effort  involved  in 
a  less  partisan,  if  not  wholly  bipartisan,  for- 
eign policy  must  begin  with  a  code  of  con- 
sultation, a  combination  of  common  sense 
and  common  courtesy  that  can  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  work  together  once  again. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  hopes  are  measured. 
We  cannot  turn  the  clock  back  40  years.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  accept  perpetu- 
al stalemate.  We  have  to  recognize  that 
today  the  clock  is  ticking  toward  a  crisis  of 
Constitutional  dimensions,  a  confrontation 
that  would  leave  no  winners. 

The  first  steps  back  from  that  brink  are  as 
old  as  the  Republic— and  as  clear  as  the 
Constitution  itself.  There  are  six  things  we 
can  and  must  do  now  to  renew  the  serious 
business  of  continual  consultation  between 
the  branches,  to  reopen  the  channels  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  keep  them  open. 

Let  me  state  them  briefly  as  a  series  of 
do's  and  don'ts. 
First,  explain  yourself. 
Set  policy  signals  clearly  and  in  advance 
of  any  action. 

Second,  tell  the  truth  and  tell  it  early. 
Don't  deceive  and  don't  tolerate  underlings 
who  do. 
Third,  don't  rush  to  judgment. 
Fourth,  share  confidences— and  don't  vio- 
late them. 

Fifth,  choose  subordinates  carefully.  A 
President  should  hire  from  the  Hill,  and 
should  never  freeze  out  critics  and  profes- 
sionals. 

Sixth,  save  the  big  guns  for  the  big  issues, 
and  don't  meddle  where  you  don't  manage. 
Some  of  this  advice  applies  to  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  and  some  to 
just  one  branch  of  government.  Allow  me  to 
distinguish  between  the  targets  and  to 
expand  on  the  rules. 

First,  explain  yourself.  Mr.  President, 
early  and  often.  Averell  put  this  wisdom  in  a 
warning.  "No  foreign  policy  will  stick,"  he 
said,  "unless  the  American  people  are 
behind  it.  And  unless  Congress  understands 
it.  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  un- 
derstand it. '" 

That  lesson  is  one  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  been  late  in  learning.  From  Star 
Wars  to  proxy  wars,  and  until  he  revived 
consultation  for  the  Persian  gulf  crisis,  this 
President  has  often  seemed  to  be  a  salesman 
who  didn't  "know  the  territory"'  well 
enough  to  lead  a  long  national  march. 

I  cannot  fault  his  determination  nor  deny 
his  right  to  pitch  his  products  over  and  over 
and  over  the  head  of  Congress  directly 
to  the  people. 

But  when  the  message  won  so  few  con- 
verts and  so  many  opponents,  he  needed  to 
reconsider  his  policies,  not  stubbornly 
pursue  them.  Especially  on  the  unstable  ter- 
rain of  Central  America,  feet  that  are  set  in 
concrete  are  certain  to  be  outrun  both  by 
events  and  by  more  flexible  policymakers. 

In  this  environment  Speaker  Jim  Wright 
took  risks,  and  an  irony  followed:  because  of 
his  courage,  the  peace  process  was  advanced 
even  while  the  White  House  hung  tough 
and  hung  back.  And  Presidential  power  to 
direct  foreign  policy  emerged  diminished 
yet  again.  ,.     .   ^ 

I  dont  want  to  oversimplify  a  complicated 
and    unfinished    episode,    but    surely    the 


moral  of  the  story  so  far  is  that  an  Execu- 
tive who  makes  policy  without  winning 
public  support  will  lose  control  of  the  policy 
to  the  Congress. 

It  happened  to  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  in  Vietnam,  to  Jimmy  Carter  on 
the  MX  missile  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
and  to  Ronald  Reagan  on  SDI.  on  Nicara- 
gua and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  on  international 
trade. 

Second,  honesty  should  need  no  advocate. 
Yet  the  record  of  the  past  20  years  and 
more  shows  truth— from  the  Tonkin  Gulf  to 
the  Persian  Gulf— being  treated  as  a  "some- 
time thing."  The  consequences  of  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  are  not  just  a  tangled  web; 
they  are  poison  to  any  partnership. 

An  Administration  that  tries  to  trick  the 
public  and  its  elected  representatives  is 
asking  for  rejection  by  both.  The  picture  of 
Elliot  Abrams  being  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  month  should  be  posted  on  every  future 
policymaker's  bulletin  board,  along  with  the 
letter  of  apology  Mr.  Abrams  finally  wrote 
in  an  effort  to  regain  a  measure  of  credibil- 
ity. 

There  would  be  less  occasion  for  lying  if 
there  were  fewer  commands  for  official  tes- 
timony and  more  occasions  for  honest  talk. 
Throughout  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
years,  for  example.  Dean  Rusk  or  a  high- 
level  deputy  like  Averell  would  appear  every 
Wednesday  at  nine  in  the  morning  in  a 
House  caucus  room  for  an  informal  hour  of 
give-and-take  with  Members  of  Congress. 

That  practice— and  why  not  reinstate  it?— 
made  sure  that  leaders  in  both  branches 
knew  the  minds  on  the  other  side— even 
those  who  disagreed  were  on  speaking 
terms,  not  at  shouting  distance. 

Third,  while  it  is  up  to  the  President  to 
obtain  and  enforce  agreement  on  policy 
within  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Congress 
owes  him  the  compliment  of  holding  its 
horses  and  holding  its  tongue  until  the  facts 
are  in. 

From  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Admin- 
istrations, we  too  often  heard  more  voices 
than  there  were  policies.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  had— and  now  have— the  heavy 
static  of  public  comment  from  any  Member 
of  Congress,  faced  at  any  time  with  a  ques- 
tion on  virtually  any  subject  in  the  presence 
of  a  camera  and  a  microphone. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  debate  be  sti- 
fled—only that  it  proceed  on  the  basis  of  re- 
liable information  and  careful  analysis.  Let 
me  cite  two  instructive  examples  of  what  I 
mean  from  the  best  period  of  post-war  bi- 
partisanship. 

One  was  the  conduct  of  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  in  preparing  himself  for  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  defend  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program,  as  the  Marshall  Plan  was  then 
known.  Paul  Nitze  and  Chip  Bohlen  labored 
non-stop  to  write  a  definitive,  fact-filled 
statement  for  Marshall  to  put  before  the 
skeptical  Senator  Pat  McCarran  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

When  they  showed  their  work  to  Mar- 
shall, he  agreed  that  it  was  excellent,  but  he 
horrified  the  authors  by  declining  to  use  it. 
"They'll  expect  a  statement  from  me," 
Marshall  explained,  "and  I'll  say,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  you've  asked  me  to  appear,  and 
I'm  ready  to  answer  your  questions.'  And 
then  they'll  ask  me  questions,  and  no 
matter  what  the  questions  are,  I  will  have 
studied  this  memorandum  over  the  week- 
end, and  I  can  introduce  every  point  you've 
made  in  answering  their  questions. 


"And  this  will  satisfy  them  because  what 
the  committee  really  wants  to  know  is 
whether  I  understand  this  plan." 

To  complement  that  kind  of  Executive 
Branch  statesmanship,  it  helps,  of  course,  to 
have  legislators  like  Arthur  Vandenberg  on 
the  receiving  end.  At  the  same  juncture  of 
our  history,  in  November  1947,  he  wrote  his 
wife  that  "the  preparations  that  the  State 
Department  has  made  for  this  next  show- 
down are  amazing. 

•'I  have  never  seen  better  work.  Indeed, 
they  have  simply  overwhelmed  us  with  doc- 
umentation. I  got  the  report  of  the  Harri- 
man  Commission.  ...  It  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  work,  but  it  is  three  inches  thick! 
.  .  .  That'll  keep  me  busy  over  the  week- 
end." 

One  can  still  find  such  diligence  all  over 
Washington.  What  I  wish  we  could  also  find 
are  more  readers  who  deliberated  before 
they  declaimed  and  held  their  voices  until 
the  facts  were  in. 

The  quick  quote  can  win  a  good  headline 
or  a  moment  on  the  evening  news.  But  the 
reflective  nature  of  the  legislative  process 
requires  evidence  first,  verdict  later. 

My  fourth  proposal— share  confidences: 
dont  violate  them— is  again  addressed  to  all 
parties  and,  again,  ought  to  be  standard  op- 
erating procedure.  Because  it  was  not,  the 
Iran-Contra  fiasco  has  bred  fresh  suspicion 
and  fresh  restrictions  on  Presidential  free- 
dom of  action. 

In  this  case,  the  President  sanctioned— or 
his  subordinates  thought  he  had  sanc- 
tioned—a policy  he  was  ashamed  to  disclose 
beyond  the  White  House  basement,  and  the 
Congress  reacted  by  instituting  a  strict 
system  of  notification  of  covert  actions. 
With  that  barn  door  safely  locked,  we  can 
be  assured  that  no  more  Bible-toting,  cake- 
carrying  White  House  emissaries  will  be 
winging  their  way  to  Tehran  on  the  sly. 

But  speed  and  secrecy  are  often  necessary 
to  effective  Presidential  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  to  the  dispatch  of  a  future  Harry 
Hopkins  to  London  or  a  Henry  Kissinger  to 
Beijing.  A  distrustful  White  House  struck  a 
blow  against  itself  that  a  more  confident, 
and  confidence-sharing  Administration 
would  never  have  incurred. 

Fifth,  I  urge  that  future  Presidents 
should  follow  the  example  of  Lincoln  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt— and  tap  the  vast  reser- 
voir of  talent  and  expertise  in  Congress  for 
Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  positions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  recruit  a  Senator 
Lugar— helpful  as  he  was— for  a  one-shot 
mission  to  the  Philippines. 

Nor  can  ad-hoc  bipartisan  panels— such  as 
those  of  General  Scowcroft  on  arms  control 
or  Henry  Kissinger  on  Central  America— be 
more  than  temporary  expedients. 

When  the  Adniinistration  speaks  every 
day  in  accents  already  familiar  to  Members 
of  Congress— because  the  voice  belongs  to  a 
former  colleague  or  respected  subordinate— 
the  message  will  be  clearer  and  better  re- 
ceived. 

The  ReaganauU,  by  contrast,  have  shown 
maximum  low  regard  for  both  Congression- 
al critics  and  dispassionate  career  diplomats 
whom  other  Administrations  have  been 
proud  to  reward.  The  resulting  experience 
should  be  a  reminder  to  the  next  President 
to  seek  help  from  the  deepest  pools  of  spe- 
cialists and  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in 
Foggy  Bottom. 

Sixth  and  finally,  it  is  time  for  the  White 
House  to  use  Presidential  prestige  more 
sparingly  in  foreign  affairs  and  time  for 
Congress  to  engage  in  less  micro-manage- 
ment   of    policy.    Both    prescriptions    go 


against  every  temptation  of  modem  Ameri- 
can politics.  Still,  I  hope  the  proposal  can 
win  serious  consideration. 

My  goal  is  to  limit  Presidential  visibility, 
not  Presidential  power.  The  more  a  Presi- 
dent invests  in  minute  supervision  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  more  he  puts  himself  at 
needless  political  risk. 

The  White  House  must  be  the  place  where 
intra-Administration  conflicts  are  eventual- 
ly resolved  and  strategy  coordinated,  but 
the  managers  in  the  execution  of  policy 
should  be  at  SUte,  Defense,  Treasury,  and 
Commerce. 

They  should  be  at  enough  distance  from 
the  Chief  Executive  so  that  he  can  take 
credit  for  any  successes  and  they  can  take 
blame  for  their  failures. 

The  President  should  be  the  chief  formu- 
lator  of  America's  negotiating  position,  not 
the  chief  bargainer.  He— and  someday  she- 
should  be  the  driving  force  behind  policy, 
but  far  enough  behind  to  stand  clear  of  col- 
lisions. 

And  the  Congress,  too,  should  stick  to 
what  it  does  best.  Its  "essential  role, '"  Sena- 
tor William  Pulbright  said  in  1979,  "lies  in 
the  authorization  of  military  and  major  po- 
litical commitments  and  advising  on  broad 
policy  directions,  while  leaving  to  the  Exec- 
utive the  necessary  flexibility  to  conduct 
policy  within  the  broad  parameters  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature. 

"The  trouble  with  the  resurgent  legisla- 
ture of  the  late  1970s,"  he  observed,  "is  not 
so  much  that  it  has  gone  too  far  as  that  it 
has  gone  in  the  wrong  direction,  carping 
and  meddling  in  the  service  of  special  inter- 
ests but  scarcely  asserting  Itself  through  re- 
flective deliberation  on  the  basic  issues  of 
national  interests." 

The  tension  will  never  abate  completely, 
nor  should  It.  A  degree  of  rivalry  between 
the  branches  is  a  condition  of  ordered  liber- 
ty. In  that  spirit,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
our  government  is  divided  purposefully  into 
geometric  forms,  designed  not  to  fit  togeth- 
er but  to  strike  sparks  off  each  other.  The 
problem.  In  my  view,  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  sparks  ignite  an  engine,  not  a  forest  fire. 
For  safety's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  Ameri- 
ca's security,  we  need  less  friction  and  more 
cooperation  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

A  new  Administration  next  January  could 
inaugurate  such  an  era.  I  hope  it  will. 

And  I  hope  all  of  us  will  join  In  the  en- 
deavor, remembering  that  none  of  us  can 
always  have  our  way,  conscious  that  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  are  Americans 
first  and  partisans  only  afterwards,  and  de- 
termined that  we  will  each  give  something 
in  order  to  get  to  a  greater  goal— a  foreign 
policy  that  will  enable  the  leading  nation  on 
earth  to  lead  once  again— not  in  fits  and 
starts— but  with  a  coherent  strategy  to  ad- 
vance both  our  l)est  interests  and  our  endur- 
ing ideals. 

That  was  the  mission— and  the  meaning— 
of  Sam  Berger's  life,  and  of  Averell's.  And 
that  is  the  hope  I  leave  you  with  today. 
Thank  you. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE  APRIL  7. 

1789:       SENATE      DOORKEEPER 

ELECTED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  199  years 
ago  this  month,  on  April  7.  1789,  the 
Senate  created  its  first  staff  position— 
the  post  of  Senate  Doorkeeper.  An  of- 
ficial Doorkeeper  was  considered  es- 
sential in  a  body  that  intended  to  con- 
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all   its   meetings   behind   closed 
Prom   a   field   of   three   appli- 
the    Senate    selected    James 
an  Irish  immigrant  who  ear- 
distinguished  himself  in  the 

War.     Following    the 

i  lathers' had  served  as  Doorkeep- 

the  old  Congress  under  the  Arti- 

Confederatlon. 

1  he  First  Congress  was  preparing 

)um   on   March    3,    1791,    the 

expanded  Mathers'  job  respon- 

s,    authorizing    him    "to    take 

the  rooms  appropriated  for  the 

the  Senate,  until  the  next  ses- 

Congress,  and  also  to  make  the 

provision  of  fire  wood  for 

session."  Additional  changes 

_  in  December  1795.  when  the 

first  regularly  opened  its  doors 

public  for  routine  legislative 

.„.   Mathers  oversaw   the  oper- 

of  the  Senate's  first  gallery  in  its 

,., Chamber  and  responded 

.  Presiding  Officer's  direction  to 

the  gallery  and  lock  the  doors 

:r  the  Senate  took  up  business 

to  Executive  nominations  and 
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truly  greater  because  of  the  quiet  in- 
spiration of  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Johnson  can  take  great  pride  in 
her  achievements  as  well  as  those  of 
her  husband.  In  addition,  she  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
her  son-in-law,  former  Gov.  Chuck 
Robb  of  Virginia,  and  her  daughter 
Lynda  Robb.  The  commitment  to 
public  service  exemplified  by  Lady 
Bird  and  Lyndon  Johnson  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  next  generation  of  her 
family,  which  is  a  tribute  to  the  values 
imparted  by  Mrs.  Johnson.  I  hope  that 
this  tradition  of  public  service  will 
soon  be  continued  in  the  Senate  by 
Chuck  Robb  and  his  partner,  Lynda 
Robb.  That  would  perhaps  be  the 
most  fitting  testament  of  all  to  the  en- 
during values  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson.  I 
wish  Mrs.  Johnson  all  the  best  on  her 
75th  birthday,  and  I  hope  that  she 
enjoys  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  continued  contributions  to 
our  country. 


ters  very  well  after  next  November  but 
even  those  who  have  only  a  passing  re- 
lationship with  her  children  know 
that  they  are  doing  more  than  carry 
on  the  Johnson  tradition— they  are 
carrying  it  to  new  heights.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  America— it  is  an  even  greater 
thing  to  be  able  to  do  that  and  to  raise 
children  who  will  do  it  as  well. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  accom- 
plished that.  We  love  her  for  what  she 
has  done;  and  we  admire  her  for  what 
she,  through  her  children,  will  contin- 
ue to  do  for  America. 


in   1798,   James  Mathers  ac- 

an    additional    title.    As    the 

was  preparing  to  conduct  an 

„.iment   trial,    it    resolved   that 

Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  be, 

is  hereby,  invested  with  the  au- 

of    the    Sergeant    at    Arms, 

duty  it  shall  be  to  execute  the 

of  the  Senate."  Until  then. 

£  enate  had  no  officer  vested  with 

I  olice  powers  necessary  to  compel 

iance  of  absent  Members  as  pro- 

under  the  Constitution.  In  estab- 

:  this  position,  the  Senate  fol- 

.  the  English  Parliament,  which 

employed   a   Sergeant   at   Arms 

the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 

of  Representatives,  which  cre- 

the  post  in  1789.  James  Mathers 

the  Senate  for  22  years  until 

(leath  in  1811. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LADY  BIRD 
JOHNSON 

.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Lady  Bird 

on  the  occasion  of  her  75th 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 

her  by  Senate  resolution  on 

auspicious  occasion. 

Bird  Johnson  has  been  an  in- 
to all  Americans.  Her  cam- 
of  beautification  of  this  Nation 
added  much  to  the  quality  of  life 
le  United  States.  Her  commitment, 
that  of  President  Johnson,  to  civil 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
has  been  strong  and  un- 
.  The  years  of  the  Johnson 
adnlinistration,  graced  by  the  presence 
lady  Bird  Johnson  in  the  White 
were  a  high   point  in  recent 
.  history  in  so  many  areas  of 
national  life,  in  large  part  beause  of 
herlinfluence.  The  Great  Society  was 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LADY  BIRD 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  Members  in  this  body 
who  was  in  the  Congress  when  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  her  husband  were  in  the 
White  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
recall  it,  I  was  at  the  White  House  for 
a  congressional  reception  when  the 
beautification  bill  was  passed.  I  also 
recall  the  way  people  lobbied  for  that 

bill. 

President  Johnson  was,  as  usual,  a 
persuasive  advocate  for  it.  The  full 
"Johnson  treatment"  was  on  display. 
Lady  Bird  had  a  quieter  approach- 
but  it  was  even  more  effective.  She 
just  spoke  about  the  legacy  of  the 
land,  the  beauty  of  our  landscape,  the 
need  to  preserve  for  future  genera- 
tions the  bounty  that  we  enjoyed. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  for  a  long  time.  She  is  a 
remarkable  woman.  She  has  grace, 
charm,  intelligence,  and  a  will  of  steel. 
She  is  not  the  sort  of  person  one  tri- 
fles with.  And  when  she  decided  that 
our  roads  ought  to  be  made  more  at- 
tractive, then  anyone  with  any  sense 
of  reality  knew  that  our  roads  were 
going  to  be  made  more  attractive. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  was  an  active 
partner  in  President  Johnson's  politi- 
cal life.  She  shared  his  triumphs— and 
they  were  many— and  she  shared  his 
defeats— and  there  were  few.  She  did 
more  than  share  the  President's  life- 
she  served  with  him  in  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Johnson  can  point  to  many  ac- 
complishments—to the  respect  and  af- 
fection that  her  fellow  citizens  feel 
toward  her,  to  the  real  contributions 
she  has  made  to  this  country,  to  her 
success  in  business.  But  I  think  the 
most  lasting  tribute  can  be  found  in 
her  children.  With  some  luck,  all  of  us 
will  get  to  know  one  of  those  daugh- 


COMMUNITY  TRIBUTE  FOR 
CHARLES  LUGER 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  15,  1988,  residents  of 
Lackawanna  County  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  persons  from  all  walks 
of  life,  will  gather  to  do  honor  to  one 
of  their  own.  Charles  Luger.  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Lackawanna  County. 

No  one  is  more  deserving  of  such  a 
tribute. 

For  the  past  40  years.  Charles  Luger 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  county  and  to  the  city  of 
Scranton— as  a  businessman,  as  a  gov- 
errunent  official  at  both  the  State  and 
local  level,  as  a  civic  leader  in  a  multi- 
tude of  community  and  charitable  en- 
deavors, and  simply  as  a  good  citizen. 
He  has  been  successful  in  every  under- 
taking he  as  essayed. 

Charles  Luger  has  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  his  community,  someone 
who  is  invariably  called  upon  when  an 
important  task  of  value  to  the  citizen- 
ry must  be  undertaken.  And  he  has 
never  refused  to  shoulder  another 
burden,  no  matter  how  heavily  en- 
gaged he  may  already  have  been  in 
civic  enterprises. 

His  list  of  accomplishments  as  a 
good  citizen  is  awesome.  He  has  con- 
tributed his  time,  talents,  and  energies 
to  a  wide  spectrum  of  community- 
benefiting  activities,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  education. 

In  presenting  Charles  Luger  with  "A 
Community  Tribute,"  the  citizens  of 
Lackawanna  County  are  rightly  ac- 
knowledging his  efforts  on  their 
behalf  which  have  spanned  four  dec- 
ades. They  are  telling  him  that  the 
time  he  has  spent  among  them  has 
truly  made  a  difference. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  then  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  take  note  of  this  tribute 
accorded  Charles  Luger  by  his  fellow 
citizens  and  join  with  them  in  con- 
gratulating him  for  a  wonderful  career 
of  public  and  civic  service. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK 
BROOKS 
Mr.     DeCONCINI.    Mr.     President, 
since  1967  we  in  Arizona  have  had  the 


privilege  of  working  with  a  top  rate 
professional  whose  service  to  the  city 
of  Tucson  has  been  extraordinary. 
Early  this  summer,  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Brooks  will  retire  from  his  position  as 
director  of  Tucson  Water.  While  I  am 
sad  to  see  him  leave  public  service,  I 
know  Frank  will  continue  in  some  ca- 
pacity to  offer  his  expertise  and  advice 
for  the  public  good.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity,  Mr.  President,  to  ac- 
knowledge some  of  the  fine  contribu- 
tions this  individual  has  made  to  the 
Tucson  area. 

Brooks  came  to  Tucson  Water  in 
1959  and,  during  his  29  years  of  serv- 
ice, he  demonstrated  not  only  exper- 
tise in  his  field,  but  loyalty  to  his  com- 
munity as  well.  In  a  selfless  approach 
to  his  job.  he  made  himself  readily 
available  to  both  the  public  and  the 
press. 

Brooks'  accomplishments  during  his 
tenure  as  director  are  outstanding. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  city  of  Tucson 
developed  a  long-term  management 
plan  to  cope  with  depleting  ground 
water  resources.  The  city  purchased  32 
additional  water  companies,  making 
basinwide  management  of  the  urban 
supplies  possible.  Through  the  retire- 
ment of  farmland.  Brooks  helped 
make  available  over  57,000  acre-feet  of 
ground  water  per  year  for  future 
urban  use.  Brooks  also  helped  Tucson 
move  from  sole  reliance  on  ground 
water  for  municipal,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  uses.  His  active  involve- 
ment in  gaining  approval  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  to  the  Tucson 
area  will  assure  the  long-term  viability 
of  southern  Arizona.  The  importation 
of  Colorado  River  water  to  the  Tucson 
metropolitan  area  and  completion  of 
phase  B  of  the  Tucson  aqueduct  to  the 
San  Xavier  Indian  Reservation  will 
guarantee  a  long-term  supply  of  this 
valuable  resource  for  the  Papago 
Tribe  as  well  as  the  city  of  Tucson. 
Frank  Brooks'  contribution  to  this  im- 
portant achievement  was  significant. 

The  list  of  Frank  Brooks'  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  could  fill  a 
book.  The  1971.  701-B  study,  which 
Brooks  called  our  road  map  to  the 
future,  put  Tucson  on  a  steady  course 
toward  long-range  water  resource 
management;  the  Reid  Park 
Wastewater  Reclamation  Plant  placed 
Tucson  in  the  forefront  of  the  effluent 
reuse  field  in  1973;  and  the  1977 
summer  "Beat  the  Peak"  program  re- 
duced per  capita  daily  water  use  by  25 
percent. 

Needless  to  say.  Brooks'  work  was 
exemplary.  His  dedication  and  enthu- 
siasm will  be  missed  at  Tucson  Water. 
but  not  forgotten. 


DENMARK  ON  THE  SLIPPERY 
SLOPE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
voted  overwhelmingly  on  March  28  to 


adopt  a  report  on  "NATO  Defense  and 
the  INF  Treaty."  In  its  report,  the 
committee  declared: 

Whether  history  judges  the  INF  Treaty  to 
have  made  a  positive  or  a  negative  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  Europe  will  depend 
ultimately  on  which  road  the  Alliance 
chooses  to  travel  at  this  critical  juncture. 
One  NATO  road  leads  backward  down  a 
slippery  slope  to  European  denuclearization, 
American  disengagement,  and  Soviet  domi- 
nation. The  other  road  leads  forward  to  the 
solid  ground  of  solidarity,  stability,  and  se- 
curity. 

Two  weeks  after  the  committee  re- 
leased its  report,  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment approved  a  resolution  which 
would  compel  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark to  notify  each  warship  that  en- 
tered Danish  ports  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  not  permitted  on  Danish  soil 
or  in  its  waters  in  peacetime.  Danish 
Prime  Minister  Poul  Schlueter.  who  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  NATO  and 
whose  coalition  government  lost  the 
vote  in  the  Parliament,  has  called  for 
new  elections  on  May  10.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  characterizing  the  elections 
as  a  referendum  on  full  Danish  par- 
ticipation in  the  alliance. 

Fearing  that  Derunark  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  going  the  same  way  as 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States  and 
its  NATO  allies  have  warned  of  serious 
repercussions  should  the  resolution  be 
implemented.  The  administration  has 
determined  that  the  resolution  con- 
flicts with  the  longstanding  U.S.  policy 
neither  to  confirm  nor  deny  whether 
U.S.  Navy  ships  have  nuclear  weapons 
on  board.  On  April  15.  Secretary 
Shultz  declared  that  the  resolution 
threatens  to  "undercut  the  nuclear  de- 
terrance"  of  the  alliance.  Britain  has 
announced  that  it  is  withdrawing  its 
commitment  to  reinforce  Denmark  in 
wartime  until  the  question  of  the  reso- 
lution is  resolved.  On  April  20.  NATO 
Secretary  General  Sir  Peter  Carring- 
ton.  following  a  meeting  of  the  Perma- 
nent Representatives  to  the  NATO 
Council,  expressed  "grave  concern" 
and  warned  that  the  resolution  was  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  shared 
burdens  which  undergirds  NATO's 
policy  of  collective  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Danish  Parliament  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  growing  nuclear  allergy  in 
the  Western  democracies.  The  rejec- 
tion by  many  of  our  citizens  of  the 
basic  principle  of  nuclear  deterrence  is 
the  product  not  only  of  NATO's  fail- 
ure to  educate  our  publics  concemirg 
the  realities  of  the  alliance's  declared 
strategy  but  also  of  considerable  reck- 
less rhetoric  as  to  the  alleged  immoral- 
ity of  this  doctrine. 

Were  this  resolution  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark, it  would  constitute  an  urunistak- 
able  and  profoundly  disturbing  step  by 
Denmark  down  the  same  slippery 
slope  road  which  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  urged  our  NATO  allies 
not  to  follow.  Furthermore,  it  could 


exacerbate  fears  that  the  signing  of 
the  INF  Treaty  may  engender  an 
almost  ostrich-like  tendency  among 
some  segments  of  our  publics  to  blind 
themselves  to  the  realities  of  NATO's 
reliance  on  the  early  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  event  of  a  massive  con- 
ventional attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Since  it  signed  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  1949.  Denmark  has  played  a 
critical  role  in  the  alliance's  collective 
security  framework.  I  believe  most 
Danes  continue  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  realistic  alternative  to  Denmark's 
full  participation  in  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. The  people  of  Denmark  and 
their  elected  representatives  must  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  safeguarding  our 
freedoms  and  values  requires  a  collec- 
tive sharing  not  only  of  the  burdens  of 
defense,  but  also  its  risks. 

As  NATO  enters  the  post-INF  envi- 
ronment, it  faces  a  critical  need  for 
conventional  force  improvements  and 
for  bold  and  innovative  conventional 
arms  control  proposals.  Even  with 
progress  in  these  areas,  however,  the 
security  of  the  NATO  alliance  will  rely 
for  the  foreseeable  future  on  modem 
and  credible  nuclear  weapons. 

The  adoption  by  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment of  this  antinuclear  weapons  reso- 
lution is  an  extremely  unfortunate  de- 
velopment. Nevertheless,  it  may  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  Danish 
Government  and  allied  leaders  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Danish 
people  on  the  realities  of  NATO's  de- 
fense posture  and  its  military  strategy. 

Today,  Denmark  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads. As  a  proud  and  sovereign 
nation,  it  is  up  to  Derunark  and  Den- 
mark alone  to  decide  the  composition 
of  its  Government.  Nonetheless,  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  upon  reflection,  this 
valued  ally  will  agree  that  the  April  14 
resolution  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Ms. 
Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to 
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a|iendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 

.R.  442)  to  implement  recom- 

of    the    Commission    on 

Relocation  and  Internment 

;;  it  asks  a  conference  with 

on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 

Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 

fIodino,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Herman. 

lAW.  and  Mr.  Swindall  as  man- 

3f  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
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IV-  message  also  announced  that 

i  ouse  has  passed  the  following 

esolutions,  without  amendment: 

les  59.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

of    May.    1988.    as    "National 

Care  Month"; 

les.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

iod  commencing  on  May  1.  1988,  and 

on  May  7,  1988.  as  "National  Older 

ans  Abuse  Prevention  Week  "; 

ies.  242.  Joint  resolution  designating 

commencing  May   2.   1988,  and 

on  May  8.  1988,  as  "Public  Service 

■ition  Week":  and 

Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designatmg 
of  May  8,  1988,  through  May  14, 
is  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
)f  1988." 

message    further    announced 

he  House  has  passed  the  foUow- 

„.  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 

the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


Americans 
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Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  designating 

1988  as  "Just  Say  No  Week";  and 

Res.   552.   Joint   resolution   making 

..H...^,,  mandatory  veterans  supplemen- 

ap  sropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

30.  1988. 
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H  R.  1315.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


6:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
^  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
ijoetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 

that  the  House  has  passed 

1  oUowing  bills,  with  amendments, 
wfiich  it  requests  the  concurrence 
Senate: 

,„.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 

Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 

improve  veterans  employment,  coun- 

and  job-training  services  and  pro- 


At 
Hou^ 
Ms. 

annoimced 
the 
in 
of 

s. 

state 
Act 
selinc , 
grami 

At 


<99. 


7:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
Houie  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  lays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nouiced  that  the  House  has  passed 
1  oUowing  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
vtfiich  it  requests  the  concurrence 

Senate: 
;  273.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
Lain  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  members  of 
drow  Tribe. 


tie 


If  EASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 


following    bill    was    read    the 
time,  and  placed  on  the  calen- 


4243.  An  act  to  implement  the  Inter- 
national Convemtion  on  the  Prevention  and 
Pun:  shment  of  Genocide. 

T  le  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Put  lie  Works  was  discharged  from  the 
fvirt  her  consideration  of  the  following 
billjwhich  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 


EC-3153.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law  the  third  quarterly  commodity 
and  country  allocation  table  showing  cur- 
rent programing  plans  for  food  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  .^     . 

EC-3154.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  (Pesticides  and  Toxic 
Substances),  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  final  rule  under  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3155.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  relating  to 
legislation  proposed  earlier  this  year  to  pro- 
vide additional  flexibility  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems DOD  is  facing  in  the  military  person- 
nel and  operation  and  maintenance  appro- 
priations; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3156.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
"To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
mint  for  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.  and 
for  other  purposes ';  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3157.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "The  Spectrum 
Assignment  Improvements  Act  of  1988";  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3158.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Tourism  Marketing, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  marketing 
plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-3159.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  [YCCl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3160.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
regarding  the  refunds  of  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues where  a  refund  or  recoupment  is  ap- 
propriate; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3161.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  regarding  the  refunds  of  offshore 
lease  revenues  where  a  refund  or  recoup- 
ment is  appropriate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3162.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
regarding  the  refunds  of  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues where  a  refund  or  recoupment  is  ap- 


propriate; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3163.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  new  con- 
tracts having  a  total  estimated  cost  or  price 
in  excess  of  $100,000  which  the  Agency  en- 
tered into  without  competitive  selection  pro- 
cedures during  the  period  October  1,  1986  to 
September  30,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3164.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
auditor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Fiscal  Year  1987  Annual 
Report  on  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commis- 
sions"; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  801.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  national  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  coal  (Rept.  No. 
100-325). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2331.  A  bill  to  issue  a  fisheries  license 
for  the  operation  of  the  vessel  M/V  Ocean 
Tempest:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KARNES: 
S.  2332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  provide 
equity  to  producers  in  establishing  payment 
rates  for  storage  of  wheat  and  feed  grains; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  ^  _, 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon,      Mr.      Durenberger,      Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Quaylk. 
and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.   2333.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  to  extend  the  Great  Lakes  Set 
Aside  for  the  duration  of  the  increase  in  the 
cargo  preference;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  Dixon  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Proxmire.  and  Mr. 

BOSCHWITZ) : 

S.  2334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  to  repeal  the  requirements  both 
for  additional  cargo  preference  imposed  on 
certain  agricultural  exports  and  for  alloca- 
tions of  a  share  of  such  exports  to  Great 
Lakes  ports;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  NICKLES: 

S.  2335.  A  bill  to  require  analysis  and  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  impact  of  Federal  legis- 
lation and  regulations  upon  the  private 
sector  and  State  and  local  governments,  to 
provide  for  deficit  neutrality  of  new  spend- 
ing legislation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent  August  4,  1977  that  if 
one  committee  reports  the  other  committee 
has  30  days  of  continuous  session  to  report 
or  to  be  discharged. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (by  request): 
S.  2336.  A  bill  to  require  analyses  and  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  impact  of  Federal  legis- 
lation and  regulations  upon  the  private 
sector  and  State  and  local  governments,  to 
provide  for  deficit  neutrality  of  new  spend- 
ing legislation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977. 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  2337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  extend  through 
September  30,  1993,  the  authority  contained 
in  section  155  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  and  Public  Law  98- 
469  to  charge  and  collect  inspection  and 
weighing  fees,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.  2338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  naturalization 
of  natives  of  the  Philippines  through  active- 
duty  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  II:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon  ): 
S.  2339.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Hennepin 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Districts  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HECHT: 
S.  2341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  restrictions 
on  retirement  savings  deductions  added  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  and  to  allow 
up  to  a  $2,000  deduction  for  retirement  sav- 
ings for  a  nonworking  spouse;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  2342.  A  bill  to  reinforce  the  INF  Treaty 
by  restricting  funding  for  excessive  levels  of 
MIRV'd  strategic  nuclear  forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2343.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Pension  Porta- 
bility Act  of  1988.";  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
n&ncc 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen): 
S.  2344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harkin,   Mr.  Simon.   Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  2345.  A  bill  to  establish  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive prohibition  of  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  handicap;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hatfield,       Mr.       Cranston.       Mr. 

Daschle,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry, 

Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Sanford,    Mr. 

Simon,  and  Mr.  Stafford): 

S.  2346.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  cooperative, 

peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  for  the  benefit 

of  all  mankind  by  prohibiting  the  basing  or 

testing  of  weapons  in  outer  space  and  the 

testing   of   antisatellite   weapons,   and   for 


other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2347.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  activities 
of  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks  to  be  unfair 
acts  or  practices  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mitchell,     Mr.     Pell,     and     Mr. 

Riegle): 

S.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  day  of  August  7,   1989.  as  "National 

Lighthouse  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 
menici,   Mr.   Weicker,   Mr.    Moyni- 
han,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Heflin,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  decade  beginning  January   1,  1988,  as 
the  "Decade  of  the  Brain";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  1988  as  "National  Recycling  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  as  "National  Asparagus 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole); 

S.    Res.    423.    Resolution    to    direct    the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  a  Senate 
employee  in  the  case  of  Korb  v.  Lehman,  et 
al.  (E.D.  Va.);  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  424.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senate 
employees  and  authorize  testimony  and  pro- 
duction of  documents  in  the  case  of  Adam- 
son  v.  Radosevic,  et  al.;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  or 
recess  of  the  Senate  from  April  29,  1988 
until  May  9.  1988;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Adams.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Boren. 

Mr.    BOSCHWITZ.   Mr.    Bradley.    Mr. 

Breaux.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles. 

Mr.     Cochran,     Mr.     Cohen.     Mr. 

Conrad,       Mr.       Cranston.       Mr. 

D'Amato.       Mr.       Danforth.       Mr. 

Daschle,       Mr.      DeConcini.       Mr. 

Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Do- 

menici.      Mr.      Durenberger.      Mr. 

Evans.    Mr.    Exon.    Mr.    Ford.    Mr. 

Fowler.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 

Gore.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 

Grassley.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Hatch, 

Mr.     Hatfield.     Mr.     Hecht.     Mr. 

Heflin,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 

HoLLiNGS.      Mr.      Humphrey.      Mr. 

Inouye.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Karnes. 

Mrs.   Kassebaum.   Mr.   Kasten.   Mr. 

Kennedy.  Mr.   Kerry.  Mr.   Lauten- 

berg.    Mr.    Leahy.    Mr.    Levin,    Mr. 

LuGAR.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  McCain, 

Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 

Melcher,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moyni- 

HAN,   Mr.    MURKOWSKI,   Mr.    NiCKLES. 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    Pressler,    Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  QuAYLE.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens,  Mr.   Symms,   Mr.   Thurmond. 
Mr.      Trible,      Mr.      Wallop,      Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  Res.  422.  Resolution  to  express  appre- 
ciation   and    gratitude    to    Claudia    Taylor 
"Lady     Bird"     Johnson;     considered     and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2331.  A  bill  to  issue  a  fisheries  li- 
cense for  the  operation  of  the  vessel 
MV  Ocean  Tempest,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

licensing  of  vessel  MV  "OCEAN  TEMPEST" 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  grant  a  waiver  to  the  motor 
vessel  Ocean  Tempest  to  operate  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Cannon  and  Mr.  Lou  lani. 
both  of  All  Alaskan  Seafoods,  Inc.. 
have  asked  for  legislative  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  waiver  of  contract  restric- 
tions on  their  surplus  U.S.  vessel. 
Ocean  Tempest,  in  order  that  the 
Ocean  Tempest  may  be  used  as  a  fish 
processing  vessel  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

All  Alaskan  Seafoods.  Inc.,  is  a  cor- 
poration licensed  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  engage  in  the  seafood  indus- 
try of  the  North  Pacific.  Bering  Sea. 
and  coastal  waters.  All  Alaskan  Sea- 
foods is  seeking  this  waiver  to  allow 
them  to  use  the  Ocean  Tempest  as  a 
replacement  for  the  MV  All  Alaskan, 
which  went  aground  in  March  1987. 
The  All  Alaskan  was  a  sister  ship  of 
the  Oceon  Tempest,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  as  a  fish  processor 
in  the  waters  off  Alaska  by  All  Alas- 
kan Seafoods  from  1975  to  1987. 

The  Ocean  Tempest,  formerly  the 
Horseshoe  Splice,  official  No.  248773. 
was  constructed  in  Savannah,  GA.  in 
1945  as  a  knot-class  vessel— Cl-M- 
AVl— for  use  in  the  war  effort  by  the 
Maritime  Administration.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  vessel  remained 
with  the  Maritime  Administration, 
and  was  placed  in  the  reserve  fleet  at 
Mobile,  AL.  In  1972  the  vessel  was  sold 
to  the  Nicolai  Joffe  Corp.,  and  was  to 
be  scrapped  within  2  years. 

The  vessel  was  not  scrapped,  howev- 
er, and  in  1974  the  Nicolai  Joffe  Corp. 
resold  the  vessel  to  the  Storm  Drilling 
Co.  of  Texas  for  use  in  offshore  oil  ex- 
ploration. At  this  time  the  Maritime 
Administration  placed  a  restriction  on 
the  vessel's  documentation  stating 
that  the  vessel  could  not  be  used  for 
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of  passengers  or  cargo. 

Storm  Drilling  Co.  renamed  the 

Ocean  Tempest,  and  used  her  as 

oil   drilling   vessel    from 

1987. 

Drilling,    Inc.— successor    to 
Drilling    Co.— then    sold    the 
Tempest  to  All  Alaskan  Sea- 
„,  Inc.,  on  August  20.  1987.  with 
d<  cumentation  restriction  still  in 
All  Alaskan  Seafoods  has  outfit- 
Ocean  Tempest  with  the  latest 
processing   and   refrigeration 
,,  and  plans  to  purchase  king 
lanner    crab,    bottomfish.    and 
.   from  U.S.   fishermen   in   the 
Pacific  and  the  Bering  Sea.  In 
for  the   Ocean   Tempest  to  be 
transport   the   fish   she   will 
at  sea.  the  documentation  re- 
„  must  be  removed, 
bill  will  waive  the  documenta- 
rpstriction.  and  allow  the  Ocean 
to  be  granted  a  fishing  license 
operation  as  a  processing  vessel. 
C  cean  Tempest  is  expected  to  gen- 
roughly  $35  million  annually  in 
•evenues,  will  employ  240  people 
,  and  will  purchase  approxi- 
18   million   dollars'   worth   of 
year  from  U.S.  fishermen. 
Ocean    Tempest   will    fill    the 
initially  created  by  the  MV  All 
and  in  so  doing  will  increase 
of  American  fishermen  to 
Aieir   catch    to    U.S.    processors. 
'  all  help  not  only  the  U.S.  fisher- 
t  will  help  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
Every  pound  of  fish  sold  by  a 
^herman  to  a  U.S.  processor  is  1 
^ound  of  fish  sold  to  a  foreign 
,  which  improves  our  balance 


By  Mr.  KARNES: 

332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 

Credit    Corporation    Charter 

.  provide  equity  to  producers  on 

ishing  payment  rates  for  storage 

wHeat  and  feed  grains;  to  the  Com- 

on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 


AGRICULTURAL  EQUITV  ACT 

KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
introduce  the  Agricultural  Equity 
1988.  a  bill  that  will  promote 
__  in  the  rates  that  farmers  are 
[or  storing  wheat  and  feed  grains 
tljeir  farms  as  part  of  the  farmer- 
reserve  [FORI. 

farmer-owned      reserve      has 

to  provide  this  Nation  an  inex- 

_   system  of  facilities  to  store 

during  times  of  product  surplus. 

„  time,  the  reserve  was  underuti- 

by  the  Government,  but  as  grain 

grew,  it  was  recognized  that  this 

was  useful  for  the  purpose  for 

it  was  designed.  It  was  easy  to 

kept  grain  quality  high  since 

._   had  to  meet  strict   require- 

;,  and  the  grain  could  be  called  in 

time, 
this  time,  farmers  are  paid  26.5 
per  bushel  for  storing  this  grain. 


one 


This  is  well  below  commercial  market 
rates  and  is  set  by  legislation  for  the 
whole  country.  Commercial  ware- 
houses, on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to 
set  their  rates  in  a  bid  process  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  storing  the  grain 
plus  other  associated  costs.  If  the  De- 
partment allows  commercial  rates  to 
increase,  then  farmers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  a  comparable  rate  in- 
crease. However,  I  do  not  want  to  draw 
any  unfair  comparisons  because  I  rec- 
ognize that  commercial  warehouses 
have  a  variety  of  overhead  expenses 
that  vary  from  those  of  farmers. 
Grain  in  commercial  warehouses  is 
also  more  likely  to  be  held  for  a  short- 
er period  of  time. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Agricultural  Equity  Act  of  1988. 
simply  ensures  that  farmers  fully  par- 
ticipate in  any  storage  rate  increase 
that  might  accrue  to  commercial  ware- 
housemen rather  than  allowing  this 
difference  to  increase  further. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2332 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  T1TI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Agricultural 
Equity  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  i.  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  CHAR- 
TER A<T. 

Effective  for  the  1988  crop  year,  section 
4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (7  U.S.C.  714b(h))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  if.  in  connection  with  es- 
tablishing rates  for  commercial  warehouse- 
man for  the  handling  and  storage  of  the 
1988  crop  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  approve  a  rate 
for  any  warehouseman  that  is  above  the  ap- 
proved rate  for  such  warehouseman  for  the 
1987  crop  of  wheat  or  feed  grains,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  increase  the  annual  payment  rate 
to  producers  for  the  1988  crop  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  for  the  on- farm  storage  of  com- 
modities pledged  as  collateral  on  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  program  loans  by  2 
cents.".* 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Dixon,   Mr.   Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,    Mr.    QuAYLE.    and    Mr. 
Simon  I : 
S.  2333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  to  extend  the  Great 
Lakes  Set-Aside  for  the  duration  of 
the  increase  of  the  cargo  preference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EXTENSION  OF  GREAT  LAKES  SET  ASIDE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Dixon.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Kasten.  Proxmire.  Quayle. 
Simon  and  myself.  I  rise  to  offer  legis- 
lation that  will  extend  permanently 


what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"Great  Lakes  Set-Aside."  The  Great 
Lakes  Set-Aside  was  enacted  as  part  of 
the  cargo  preference  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985.  Public  Law  99-198. 

These  provisions  marked  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  long  controversy  over  which 
export  programs  should  be  covered 
under  cargo  preference  requirements 
which  mandate  that  50  percent  of  all 
cargo  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
The  dispute  has  always  been  heated 
because  of  the  economics  involved. 
U.S.-flag  vessels  are  always  more  ex- 
pensive to  use  than  foreign-flag  vessels 
and  have  a  history  of  poor  perform- 
ance. The  additional  money  needed  to 
use  U.S.-flag  vessels  has  always  come 
right  out  of  the  money  available  for 
grain  shipments.  Farmers  naturally 
recognize  that  this  makes  their  export 
programs  less  effective. 

Traditionally,  only  the  Public  Law 
480— food  for  peace— programs  were 
subject  to  cargo  preference  require- 
ments, while  other  programs  such  as 
the  old  blended  credit  and  current 
guaranteed  export  credit  programs 
were  exempt.  In  1983,  a  Federal  court 
judge  ruled  in  favor  of  the  maritime 
industry  and  against  USDA,  writing 
that  the  Blended  Credit  Program 
should  be  subject  to  cargo  preference 
requirements.  The  additional  cost  of 
cargo  preference  canceled  out  the  ben- 
efits of  the  blended  credit  program, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sus- 
pended the  program  as  a  result  of  the 
court  decision.  The  maritime  industry 
did  not  win  anything  in  the  end,  while 
the  farmers  lost  an  important  pro- 
gram. 

The  maritime  industry  then  indicat- 
ed that  they  were  going  to  go  after  the 
other  commercial  USDA  export  pro- 
motion programs  through  the  courts. 
As  a  result,  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  maritime  industry,  and  a 
few  farm  groups  sat  down  and  drafted 
a  legislative  compromise.  The  propos- 
al, which  eventually  passed,  amounted 
to  a  safe  harbor  for  all  of  the  USDA 
export  promotion  programs  except 
Public  Law  480.  In  exchange,  the 
cargo  preference  requirements  under 
Public  Law  480  were  increased  over  3 
years  from  50  percent  to  75  percent. 

This  compromise  created  a  severe 
difficulty  for  the  Great  Lakes,  because 
there  are  no  U.S.-flag  lines  that  are 
based  in  the  region.  Foreign  flag  ves- 
sels—(usually  U.S.-owned)— handle  the 
Public  Law  480  shipments  out  of 
Great  Lakes  ports.  Increasing  the 
preference  percentage  clearly  takes 
business  away  from  our  ports. 

During  consideration  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985.  Senator  Dixon  and 
I  won  approval  of  a  provision  to  pre- 
serve a  percentage  of  the  Public  Law 
480  cargos  for  the  Great  Lakes  port 
range. 


Frankly,  there  have  been  nothing 
but  problems  trying  to  implement  to- 
gether the  higher  cargo  preference  re- 
quirement and  the  Great  Lakes  Set- 
Aside.  It  seems  that  we  get  into  a  dis- 
pute with  USDA.  MARAD.  or  AID 
every  few  months  trying  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  set-aside.  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  agencies  as  they  strug- 
gle to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law  under  the  realities  of  the  market- 
place. However,  as  Senators  from  the 
Great  Lake  region,  we  will  continue  to 
work  at  making  the  best  out  of  a  bad 
situation,  to  ensure  that  cargo  prefer- 
ence does  as  little  damage  to  our  port 
range  as  possible. 

The  compromise  adopted  in  1985 
permanently  increased  the  Public  Law 
480  percentage,  while  the  Great  Lakes 
Set-Aside  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
1989  shipping  year.  The  legislation  we 
offer  today  will  put  the  Great  Lakes 
on  equal  footing  with  the  other  port 
ranges  permanently .» 
•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation  to  extend  the  Great 
Lakes  Set-Aside.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Boschwitz  and  Sena- 
tor DixoN  have  touched  on  an  issue 
from  which  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
region  can  benefit.  Now  that  the  cargo 
preference  has  been  increased  to  75 
percent  for  our  U.S.-flags.  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  are  in  hot  water.  We  don't 
have  any  U.S.  vessels  calling  on  them 
for  international  trade.  We  Senators 
from  the  Great  Lakes  States  have 
been  working  together  on  our  con- 
cerns and  have  been  coming  up  with 
some  answers.  I  believe  we  are  seeing 
one  of  the  answers  here  today.  The 
Great  Lakes  Set-Aside  must  be  contin- 
ued if  our  ports  are  to  stay  above 
water. 

We  will  be  offering  more  legislation 
in  the  near  future  that  will  continue 
to  address  these  problems.  I  enthusi- 
astically support  the  Boschwitz-Dixon 
extension  of  the  Great  Lakes  Set- 
Aside.* 


By' Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  2334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  repeal  the 
requirements  both  for  additional  cargo 
preference  imposed  on  certain  agricul- 
tural exports  and  for  allocations  of  a 
share  of  such  exports  to  Great  Lakes 
ports;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

PRO  COMPETITION  CARGO  ALLOCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  3  years 
ago,  during  the  farm  bill  debate,  I 
stood  here  and  debated  cargo  prefer- 
ence until  I  was  hoarse.  The  Senate 
had  decided,  over  my  strenuous  objec- 
tions, to  increase  the  cargo  preference 
requirements  for  Public  Law  480  title 
II  cargo.  The  requirements  would  be 
gradually  increased  from  the  50-per- 


cent level  in  1985  to  a  75-percent  level 
in  1988. 

I  held  the  floor  in  1985,  because  any 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  cargo 
preference  hurts  Great  Lakes  ports. 
Put  very  simply,  more  cargo  prefer- 
ence means  less  title  II  cargo  for  the 
lakes,  and  less  title  II  cargo  mean 
much  less  business  for  our  ports. 

Title  II  cargo  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  Great  Lakes  ports. 
First  of  all.  title  II  cargo  is  labor  inten- 
sive. It  consists  of  mostly  smaller 
bagged  cargo,  such  as  wheat  flour  and 
commeal,  used  in  famine  relief  pro- 
grams. You  need  a  lot  of  manual  labor 
to  handle  small  bagged  cargo.  In  addi- 
tion, title  II  is  a  magnet  cargo.  It  at- 
tracts ships  into  the  Great  Lakes 
system  who  arrange  to  carry  addition- 
al cargo  to  supplement  their  load.  As  a 
result,  the  tonnage  shipped  out  of  our 
ports  increases  exponentially.  This 
extra  tonnage  increases  business,  and 
provides  even  more  jobs. 

Cargo  preference  mandates  the  use 
of  American  ships.  We  can't  compete 
for  cargo  preference  shipping  because 
no  U.S.-flagged  ships  call  on  Great 
Lakes  ports.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  size  constraints  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  system,  U.S.  ships  can't 
serve  the  lakes.  Great  Lakes  capable 
ships  or  "Lakers"  are  smaller  than  the 
big  bulk  carriers  that  dominate  U.S. 
shipping.  Only  foreign  ships  call  on 
the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Consequently,  increasing  cargo  pref- 
erence decreases  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment shipping  which  the  lakes  can 
compete  for.  It  was  tough  enough  for 
our  ports  to  win  title  II  contracts 
when  cargo  preference  was  50  percent. 
It  is  going  to  be  impossible  when  cargo 
preference  is  75  percent. 

In  1985,  my  Great  Lakes  colleagues 
and  I  managed  to  bring  about  a  com- 
promise with  the  advocates  of  cargo 
preference.  We  agreed  it  would  still  in- 
crease to  75  percent  but  stipulated 
that  the  Great  Lakes  ports  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  traditional 
share.  "The  Great  Lakes  set-aside"  re- 
quired that  our  ports  receive  title  II 
shipments  equal  to  their  1984  share  of 
such  shipments  or  245,338  metric  tons. 
The  Great  Lakes  set-aside  is  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  1989  shipping 
season.  Unfortunately,  since  cargo 
preference  rose  to  75  percent  on  April 
1,  the  set-aside  is  needed  more  than 
ever.  Our  ports  depend  on  title  II 
cargo. 

I  want  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
American  shipping.  The  United  States 
needs  a  strong  merchant  marine.  But, 
I  don't  think  raising  cargo  preference 
and.  in  effect,  taking  away  essential 
commerce  from  the  Great  Lakes  is  an 
appropriate  or  equitable  solution  to 
this  problem. 

My  only  concern  is  to  guarantee  that 
the  Great  Lakes  are  given  a  fair  shot 
at  title  cargo.  As  I  see  it.  there  are  two 
possible    solutions    to    our    problem. 


Either,  we  can  extend  the  Great  Lakes 
set-aside  into  perpetuity,  so  it  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  cargo  preference 
increase,  or  we  can  repeal  cargo  pref- 
erence back  to  50  percent  and  dispense 
with  any  sort  of  set-aside. 

To  this  effect,  I  am  introducing  one 
bill  and  am  a  major  cosponsor  of  an- 
other. My  bill,  based  on  an  earlier  ver- 
sion introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Oberstar,  would  reestab- 
lish a  bidding  process  that,  for  at  least 
50  percent  of  Public  Law  480  cargo, 
would  award  contracts  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  Senators  Simon,  Levin, 
Proxmire,  and  Boschwitz.  are  cospon- 
sors.  In  addition.  I  am  the  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Boschwitz-Dixon  bill 
which  would  extend  the  Great  Lakes 
set-aside  for  the  life  of  the  cargo  pref- 
erence increase. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  both  of  these  proposals.  The 
Great  Lakes  ports  cannot  allow  cargo 
preference  to  rise  to  75  percent  this 
year  without  at  least  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  the  lakes  to  receive  its 
fair  share  of  title  II  cargo.  We  have 
until  the  end  of  1989  to  work  some- 
thing out.  Let's  find  a  solution.  My 
lungs  and  your  ears  probably  can't 
take  much  more  of  my  debating  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pro  Compe- 
tition Cargo  Allocation  Act  of  1988". 

SE(  .  2.  REPEAL  OK  SHIPMENT  REQllREMENTS. 

Section  901b  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1241f ),  relating  to  ship- 
ment requirements  for  certain  exports  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
repealed. 

SEC.  3.  CONFORMINC;  AMENDMENTS. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Section  901a(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
",  except  as  provided  in  section  901b.". 

(2)  Section  901a(5)  is  amended  by  striking 
■.  but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence provisions  referred  to  in  section  901b 
any  requirement  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
materials,  goods,  equipment,  or  services  im- 
ported under  any  such  transaction. "  and  in- 
serting a  period. 

(3)  Section  901c  is  redesignated  as  section 
901b. 

(4)  Section  901d  is  repealed. 

(5)  Section  90 le— 

(A)  is  amended  by  striking  •901k"  and  in- 
serting "901g':  and 

(B)  is  redesignated  as  section  901c. 

(6)  Section  90 If  is  repealed. 

(7)  Section  901g— 

(A)  is  redesignated  as  90 Id;  and 
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amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
901j"   and   inserting  "section 


ly  Mr.  NICKLES: 
I.  A  bill  to  require  analysis  and 
._„s  of  the  likely  impact  of  Ped- 
1  jgislation  and  regulation   upon 
sector  and  State  and  local 
.„.    to    provide    for    deficit 
^  of  new  spending  legislation, 
other  purposes;  pursuant  to 
of  August  4.  1977.  referred 
to    the    Committee    on    the 
and  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
„  Affairs. 
Jy  Mr.  NICKLES  (by  request): 
;.  A  bill  to  require  analysis  and 

of  the  likely  impact  of  Fed- 

1  sgislation  and  regulation  upon 
sector  and  State  and  local 

. to    provide    for    deficit 

of  new  spending  legislation, 

other  purposes;  pursuant  to 

oj-der  of  August  4,  1977,  referred 

to    the    Committee    on    the 

and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 

Affairs. 
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ment  detailing  the  measure's  likely 
economic  effects  upon  the  private 
sector  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Further,  it  would  require  that  regu- 
lations and  proposed  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  executive  branch  agen- 
cies also  be  accompanied  by  financial 
impact  statements.  Congress  may 
waive  the  provisions  regarding  the  def- 
icit neutrality  and  the  financial 
impact  statement  by  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  either  House.  Congress  also  re- 
serves the  right  to  waive  the  require- 
ments in  the  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  security  emergency. 

The  Nation  is  on  the  threshold  of 
either  curbing  the  Federal  deficit  or 
allowing  the  deficit  to  escalate  further 
out  of  control.  This  legislation  will 
provide  the  necessary  accountability 
to  insure  we  do  not  let  the  deficit 
strangle  our  economic  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  S.  2335  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that  the 
President's  prepared  bill.  S.  2336.  and 
the  President's  statement  concerning 
that  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TRUTH-IN-SPENDING  LEGISLATION 

NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 

ntroducing  the  Truth  in  Federal 

Act  of  1988  which  will  re- 

a  full  disclosure  of  all  costs  asso- 

with  any  legislation  considered 

as  well  as  require  that  leg- 

„  be  deficit-neutral. 

have   found  that  through  the 

...Rudman       requirements      to 

certain  deficit  targets  as  well  as 

with  strict  rules  for  legislation 

that  violate  the  law's  provi- 

Congress  has  been  forced  into  a 

t-reduction     way     of     thinking. 

I  propose  is  to  add  to  this  disci- 

by    requiring   that    a   financial 

statement  accompany  any  bill 

iimendment    considered     in     the 

or  the  House. 

President  has  proposed  similar 
after   he   outlined   several 

in  cormection  with  the  Eco- 

Bill  of  Rights  in  1987.  This  leg- 
patterns  his  proposal, 
the  bill  would  insure  that  all 
that   would   result   in    in- 
Federal   spending    is    deficit- 
by   requiring  the  concurrent 
of  equal   amount  of  pro- 
reductions  or  revenue  increases, 
w^uld  also  require  that  all  legisla- 
include  a  financial  impact  state- 
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S.  2335 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK(T1<)N  1.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in 
Federal  Spending  Act  of  1988  ". 

SEC.  2.  K1N1)1N«;  AM)  PIRHOSKS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  real  terms,  spending  on  domestic 
programs  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  6.5  percent  per  year  from  fiscal  year 
1960  through  fiscal  year  1980: 

(2)  between  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year 
1985.  the  annual  rate  of  increase,  in  real 
terms,  in  domestic  spending  has  slowed  to 
less  than  3  percent  and  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent in  1986: 

(3)  in  fiscal  year  1987,  total  Federal  spend- 
ing, in  real  terms,  actually  declined  for  the 
fist  time  since  fiscal  year  1973:  and 

(4)  Federal  spending  continues  to  be  ex- 
cessive, adding  to  the  deficit  and  absorbing 
resources  that  could  otherwise  be  employed 
more  effectively. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 

to- 

(1)  ensure  that  the  American  people  are 
fully  apprised  of  the  actual  costs  of  Federal 
programs,  whether  as  a  result  of  legislative 
or  regulatory  activity:  and 

(2)  require  both  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  acknowledge  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  fiscal  and  budgetary 
effects  of  legislative  and  regulatory  actions 
and  activities. 

SKI .  :i.  KINANCIAI.  IMPAIT  STATEMENTS. 

(a)  Preparation.— The  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  prepare  a 
financial  impact  statement,  as  described  in 
subsection  (b).  to  accompany  each  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report  reported  by  any  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  or 
considered  on  the  floor  of  either  house. 


(b)  Contents.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  the  financial  impact  statement 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall— 

( 1 )  state  the  extent  to  which  enactment  of 
the  bill,  amendment,  resolution,  or  confer- 
ence report  would  result  in  increased  costs 
to  the  private  sector  or  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: and 

(2)  include,  at  a  minimum,  a  detailed  as- 
sessment of  the  annual  impact  of  the  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report  (projected  annually  over  a  5-year 
period  from  ite  effective  date,  and,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  expressed  in  each  in  mone- 
tary terms)  on— 

(A)  costs  to  consumers  or  business: 

(B)  national  employment: 

(C)  the  ability  of  United  States  industries 
to  compete  internationally: 

(D)  affected  State  and  local  governments, 
fiscal  and  otherwise:  and 

(E)  outlays  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
compared  to  outlays  for  the  same  acitvity  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  (as  reported  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office). 

(c)  Exception.— The  financial  impact 
statement  required  by  subsection  (a)  may 
consist  of  a  brief  summary  assessment  in 
lieu  of  the  detailed  assessment  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)  if  preliminary  analysis  indi- 
cates that  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report  as  measured  by  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  subsection  (b)  is  less  than 
$100,000,000. 

(d)  Statement  With  All  Legislation.— 
The  financial  impact  statement  required  by 
this  section  shall  accompany  each  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report  before  such  bill,  amendment,  resolu- 
tion, or  conference  report  may  be  reported 
or  otherwise  considered  on  the  floor  of 
either  House. 
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SEC.  1.  POINT  OK  ORDER  IN  HOI  SK  OK  SENATE. 

(a)  Rule.— It  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  on  the  floor  any  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report,  whether  or  not  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate,  unless  that  bill,  amendment, 
resolution,  or  conference  report  includes  the 
financial  impact  statement  required  by  sec- 
tion 3. 

(b)  Waiver.— A  point  of  order  made  under 
this  section  may  be  waived  in  the  Senate  by 
a  three-fifths  affirmative  vote  of  Senators, 
duly  chosen  and  sworn,  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  three-fifths  affirma- 
tive vote  of  Members,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

SEC.  :..  EXE(  CTIVE  RE(;n..\TI(»NS. 

Each  regulation  and  proposed  regulation 
promulgated  by  a  department  or  executive 
agency  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  financial 
impact  statement  prepared,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  section  3,  by  the  de- 
partment or  agency  promulgating  the  regu- 
lation or  proposed  regulation.  The  financial 
impact  statement  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  together  with  such  regula- 
tion or  proposed  regulation. 

SEC.  6.  DEKICIT  NECTRAI-ITY  OF  NEW  SPENDING 
l,E(;iSI,ATION. 

(a)  Point  of  Order.— It  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  to  consider  on  the  floor 
any  bill,  amendment,  resolution,  or  confer- 
ence report,  whether  or  not  reported  by  any 
committee  of  its  House,  the  enactment  of 
which  would  result  in  increased  outlays  by 
the  Federal  Government  (as  compared  to 
outlays  for  the  same  activity  in  the  current 


fiscal  year  as  reported  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office)  unless  that  bill,  amendment, 
resolution,  or  conference  report  includes,  or 
is  voted  on  simultaneously  with  another  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report  that  includes  provisions  that  either— 

(1)  reduce  outlays  by  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent amount: 

(2)  increase  receipts  by  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent amount:  or 

(3)  reduce  outlays  and  increase  receipts  in 
combination  with  one  another  by  at  least  an 
equivalent  amount. 

(b)  Waiver.— A  point  of  order  made  under 
this  section  may  be  waived  in  the  Senate  by 
a  three-fifths  affirmative  vote  of  Senators, 
duly  chosen  and  sworn,  and  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  by  a  three-fifths  affirma- 
tive vote  of  Members,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

SEC.     7.     PROVISION     FOR     NATIONAL     SECURITY 

emer<;ency. 
The  Congress  may  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  at  any  time  in  which  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  in  effect,  or  in  connection 
with  any  provision  for  essential  funding  in 
response  to  a  national  security  emergency 
at  the  request  of  the  President. 

SEC.  H.  EKKEITIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  2336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In  Federal 
Spending  Act  of  1988'. 

findings  and  purposes 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  In  real  terms,  spending  on  domestic 
programs  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  6.5  percent  per  year  from  fiscal  year 
1960  through  fiscal  year  1980: 

(2)  between  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year 
1985,  the  annual  rate  of  increase,  in  real 
terms,  in  domestic  spending  has  slowed  to 
less  than  three  percent  and  was  less  than 
one  percent  in  1986: 

(3)  in  fiscal  year  1987,  total  Federal  spend- 
ing, in  real  terms,  actually  declined  for  the 
first  time  since  fiscal  year  1973:  and  yet 

(4)  Federal  spending  continues  to  be  ex- 
cessive, adding  to  the  deficit  and  absorbing 
resources  that  could  otherwise  be  employed 
more  effectively. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  ensure  that  the  American  people  are 
fully  apprised  of  the  actual  costs  of  Federal 
programs,  whether  as  a  result  of  legislative 
or  regulatory  activity:  and 

(2)  require  both  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  to  acknowledge  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  fiscal  and  budgetary 
effects  of  legislative  and  regulatory  actions 
and  activities. 

financial  impact  statements 
Sec  3.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  prepare  a  finan- 
cial impact  statement,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  below,  to  accompany  each  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report  of  a  public  character  reported  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  or  considered  on  the  floor  of 
either  House. 

(b)  The  financial  impact  statement  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
state  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  enactment 
of  the  bill,  amendment,  resolution,  or  con- 
ference report  would  result  in  increased 
costs  to  the  private  sector  or  State  and  local 
governments  and  shall  in  addition  include. 


at  a  minimum,  a  detailed  assessment  of  the 
annual  impact  of  the  bill,  amendment,  reso- 
lution, or  conference  report  (projected  an- 
nually over  a  five-year  period  from  its  effec- 
tive date,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  ex- 
pressed in  each  case  in  monetary  terms) 
on— 

( 1 )  costs  to  consumers  or  business: 

(2)  national  employment: 

(3)  the  ability  of  United  States  industries 
to  compete  internationally: 

(4)  the  ability  of  affected  State  and  local 
governments  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments, fiscal  and  otherwise,  of  the  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report;  and 

(5)  outlays  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
compared  to  outlays  for  the  same  activity  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  (as  reported  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office):  provided, 
that  the  financial  impact  statement  may 
consist  of  a  brief  summary  assessment  in 
lieu  of  the  detailed  assessment  set  forth 
above  if  preliminary  analysis  indicates  that 
the  aggregate  effect  on  each  of  categories 
(l)-(4)  above  is  less  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Sec  4.  The  financial  impact  statement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  shall 
accompany  each  bill,  amendment,  resolu- 
tion, or  conference  report  of  a  public  char- 
acter before  such  bill,  amendment,  resolu- 
tion, or  conference  report  may  be  reported 
or  otherwise  considered  on  the  floor  of 
either  House. 

Sec  5.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  on  the  floor  any  bill,  amend- 
ment, resolution,  or  conference  report  of  a 
public  character,  whether  or  not  reported 
by  any  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate,  unless  that  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report  includes  the  Financial  Impact  State- 
ment described  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 

3. 

Sec  6.  Each  regulation  and  proposed  regu- 
lation promulgaged  by  a  department  or  Ex- 
ecutive agency  shall  be  accomplished  by  a 
financial  impact  statement,  as  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3.  prepared  by  the 
department  or  agency  promulgating  the  reg- 
ulation or  proposed  regulation.  The  finan- 
cial impact  statement  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  together  with  such 
regulation  or  proposed  regulation. 

deficit  neutrality  of  new  spending 
legislation 

Sec  7.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  on  the  floor  any  bill,  amend- 
ment, resolution,  or  conference  report, 
whether  or  not  reported  by  any  committee 
of  its  House,  the  enactment  of  which  would 
result  in  increased  outlays  by  the  Federal 
Government  (as  compared  to  outlays  for  the 
same  activity  in  the  current  fiscal  year  as 
reported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office)  unless  that  bill,  amendment,  resolu- 
tion, or  conference  report  Includes,  or  is 
voted  on  simultaneously  with  another  bill, 
amendment,  resolution,  or  conference 
report  that  includes  provisions  that  either— 

(1)  reduce  outlays  by  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent amount: 

(2)  increase  receipts  by  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent amount:  or 

(3)  reduce  outlays  and  increase  receipts  in 
combination  with  one  another  by  at  least  an 
equivalent  amount. 

PROVISION  FOR  national  SECURITY 

emergency 
Sec  8.  The  Congress  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  at  any  time  in  which 


a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  provision  for  essential 
funding  In  response  to  a  national  security 
emergency  at  the  request  of  the  I*resident. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  9.  The  requirements  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Truth  in  Federal  Spending  Act  of 
1988-S.  2336 
fact  sheet 
The  President  has  today  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  the  "Truth  in  Federal  Spend- 
ing Act  of  1988. "  In  making  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  noted  that  on 
November  20  of  last  year,  he  reached  agree- 
ment with  congressional  leaders  on  a  pack- 
age designed  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
That  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  between 
the  President  and  the  joint  leadership  of 
the  Congress  represented  a  strong  consen- 
sus that  Federal  spending  must  be  brought 
under  control. 

The  Presidents  transmittal  message 
pointed  out  that  continued  spending 
growth,  particularly  where  wasteful  or  un- 
necessary, adds  to  the  Federal  deficit  and 
absorbs  resources  that  would  otherwise  be 
employed  more  fruitfully  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  The  Bipartisan 
Budget  Agreement,  he  stated,  is  an  Impor- 
tant step  in  reducing  spending  growth:  but 
protecting  the  Federal  budget  from  special 
interest,  budget-busting  legislation  will  re- 
quire a  continued,  ongoing  commitment. 
The  President  expressed  concern  that  de- 
spite recent  encouraging  efforts  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  under  control  major 
problems  persist. 

Accordingly,  the  President  today  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  this  draft  legislation, 
first  proposed  on  July  3.  1987,  when  he  out- 
lined several  initiatives  in  connection  with 
the  Economic  Bill  of  rights.  The  legislation 
is  designed  to  discourage  wasteful  Federal 
spending  by  requiring  both  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  branches  of  government  to  be 
fully  accountable  for  their  respective  ac- 
tions. 
Key  provisions  of  this  draft  bill  would: 
Insure  that  all  legislation  that  would 
result  In  increased  Federal  spending  is  defi- 
cit-neutral by  requiring  the  concurrent  en- 
actment of  equal  amounts  of  program  re- 
ductions or  revenue  increases: 

Require  that  all  legislation  include  a  "fi- 
nancial impact  statement'  detailing  the 
measures  likely  economic  effects  upon  the 
private  sector  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

Require  that  regulations  and  proposed 
regulations  promulgated  by  Executive 
branch  agencies  also  be  accompanied  by  fi- 
nancial Impact  statements:  and 

Permit  waiver  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  during  time  of  war  or  during  a  national 
security  emergency. 

The  President  emphasized  that  the  intent 
of  this  important  legislation  Is  not  to  shift 
Federal  spending  requirements  to  State  and 
local  governments  but,  rather,  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government— both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches— to  get  its  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

The  President  stated  that  enactment  of 
the  Truth  in  Federal  Spending  Act  of  1988 
will  help  to  carry  out  the  Important  goals 
reflected  in  the  Bipartisan  Budget  Agree- 
ment of  November  20,  1987.  and  will  contin- 
ue the  important  work  already  accom- 
plished in  reducing  or  eliminating  needless 
Federal  expenditures.  He  said  that  the  pro- 
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Act  deserves  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
ijid    urged    that    the    legislation    be 
enacted. 
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By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S. 

Standards     Act     to     extend 

.  Sepatember  30.  1993,  the  au- 

contained  in  section  155  of  the 

__  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

ind  Public  Law  98-469  to  charge 

i:ollect   inspection   and  weighing 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 

iforestry. 

GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT  AMIiNDMENTS 

LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

to    introduce    legislation    that 

reauthorize  the  Federal  Grain 

.ion  Service  [FGISD.  This  agen- 

^thority  is  scheduled  to  expire  at 

of  the  current  fiscal  year,  on 

. 30,  1988. 

PGIS  was  established  on  No- 
20   1976,  pursuant  to  the  U.S. 
Standards    Act.    In    1977,    the 
Standards  Act  was  amended  to 
appropriated  funding  for  field 
The     Omnibus     Budget 
Act  of   1981   amended 
to  require  user  fee  funding  to 
supervision    and    administra- 
Qf  the  inspection  and  weighing 
ams  previously  covered  by  appro- 
,  ons.    Authority    to    collect    user 
nust  be  reinstated  by  legislation 
.  This  legislative  authority 
.  on  September  30.  1988. 
mission  of  the  PGIS  is  to  pro- 
for  the  establishment  of  official 
standards    for    grain    and    other 
J,  to  promote  the  uniform 
..  of  these  standards,  and  to 
for    an    official    inspection 
for  grain.  This  legislation  is  in- 
to extend  authority  for  these 
for  5  years,  through  Septem- 
1993. 

this     reauthorization,     the 
would  be  expected  to  carry  out 
..    the  Grain  Quality   Improve- 
Act  of  1986,  Public  Law  99-461. 
law,  among  other  provisions,  pro- 
;    dockage    or    foreign    material 
removed  from  grain  from  being 
with  any  grain,  and  pro- 
dockage    of    foreign    material 
being  added  to  grain.  On  June 
J7,  the  PGIS  published  amend- 
.  to  the  regulations  and  the  Offi- 
.S.  Standards  for  Grain  to  imple- 
provisions  of  this  law. 
.ing  the  past  4  years,  the  PGIS 
nanaged  its  programs  in  a  cost-ef- 
manner,  makin?  the  difficult 
.  required  to  operate  during 
„   of   relatively   low   exports.   I 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
Mr.  Kirk  Miller,  current  Admin- 
of  the  PGIS,  for  his  efforts  in 
the     activities    of    the 
',  particularly  those  applying  to 
.ain  Quality  Improvement  Act. 
President,  I  strongly  support  the 
of  the  Federal  Grain 
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Inspection  Service.  As,  I  urge  other 
Senators  to  cosponsor  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2337 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  Amendments  of 
1988". 

SKI.  2.  CHAIN  STANDARDS  AtT. 

Effective  for  the  period  October  1,  1988, 
through  September  30,  1993.  inclusive,  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  is 
aunended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (j)  of  section  7  (7  U.S.C. 
79(j))  to  read  as  follows: 

••(j)<l)  The  Administrator  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  charge  and  collect  reasonable  in- 
spection fees  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  to 
the  Service  incident  to  the  performance  of 
official  inspection  except  when  the  official 
inspection  is  performed  by  a  designated  offi- 
cial agency  or  by  a  State  under  a  delegation 
of  authority.  The  fees  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable 
and  after  taking  into  consideration  any  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  samples,  cover  the 
costs  of  the  Service  incident  to  its  perform- 
ance of  official  inspection  services  in  the 
United  States  and  on  United  States  grain  in 
Canadian  ports,  including  administrative 
and  supervisory  costs  related  to  such  official 
inspection  of  grain.  Such  fees,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  samples  obtained  for 
purposes  of  official  inspection  which 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  deposited  into  a  fund  which  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Service  incident  to 
providing  services  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Each  designated  official  agency  and 
each  State  agency  to  which  authority  has 
been  delegated  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  shall  pay  to  the  Administrator  fees 
in  such  amount  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines fair  and  reasonable  and  as  will  cover 
the  estimated  costs  incurred  by  the  Service 
relating   to  supervision   of  official   agency 
personnel  and  supervision  by  Service  per- 
sonnel of  its  field  office  personnel,  except 
costs  incurred  under  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section  and  sections  9.  10. 
and  14  of  this  Act.  The  fees  shall  be  payable 
after  the  services  are  performed  at  such 
times  as  specified  by  the  Administrator  and 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  created  in 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection.  Failure  to 
pay  the  fee  within  thirty  days  after  it  is  due 
shall  result  in  automatic  termination  of  the 
delegation  or  designation,  which  shall  be  re- 
instated upon  payment,  within  such  period 
as  specified  by  the  Administrator,  of  the  fee 
currently  due  plus  interest  and  any  further 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Service  because  of 
such  termination.  The  interest  rate  on  over- 
due fees  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  less  than  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  an  additional  charge  of  not 
to  exceed  I  per  centum  per  annum  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

••<3)  Any  sums  collected  or  received  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act  and  deposited 
to  the  fund  created  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 


subsection  and  any  late  payment  penalties 
collected  by  the  Administrator  and  credited 
to  such  fund  may  be  invested  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  insured  or  fully  collateralized,  inter- 
est-bearing accounts  or,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  United  States  Government  debt 
instruments.  The  interest  earned  on  such 
sums  and  any  late  payment  penalties  col- 
lected by  the  Administrator  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  fund  and  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Service  incident  to  providing  services 
under  this  Act.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  7 A  (7  U.S.C. 
79a(l))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1X1)  The  Administrator  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  charge  and  collect  reasonable  fees 
to  cover  the  estimated  costs  to  the  Service 
incident  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions provided  for  under  this  section  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  The  fees  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
cover  the  costs  of  the  Service  incident  to 
performance  of  its  functions  related  to 
weighing,  including  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory costs  directly  related  thereto. 
Such  fees  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund 
created  in  section  7(j)  of  this  Act. 

•■(2)  Each  agency  to  which  authority  has 
been  delegated  under  this  section  and  each 
agency  or  other  person  which  has  been  des- 
ignated   to    perform    functions    related    to 
weighing  under  this  section  shall  pay  to  the 
Administrator  fees  in  such  amount  as  the 
Administrator  determines  fair  and  reasona- 
ble and  as  will  cover  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  Service  relating  to  supervision  of  the 
agency  personnel  and  supervision  by  Service 
personnel  of  its  field  office  personnel  in- 
curred  as  a   result   of   the   functions   per- 
formed by  such  agencies,  except  costs  in- 
curred under  sections  7(g)(3).  9,  10,  and  14 
of  this  Act.  The  fees  shall  be  payable  after 
the  services  are  performed  at  such  times  as 
specified  by  the  Administrator  and  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  fund  created  in  section  7(j) 
of  this  Act.  Failure  to  pay  the  fee  within 
thirty  days  after  it  is  due  shall  result  in 
automatic  termination  of  the  delegation  or 
designation,  which  shall  be  reinstated  upon 
payment,  within  such  period  as  specified  by 
the  Administrator,  of  the  fee  currently  due 
plus  interest  and  any  further  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Service  because  of  such  termi- 
nation. The  interest  rate  on  overdue  fees 
shall  be  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  less  than  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ty,   plus   an   additional   charge   of   not   to 
exceed  1  per  centum  per  annum  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum."; 

(3)  by  adding  after  section  7C  (7  U.S.C. 
79c)  the  following  new  section: 

"LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
SUPERVISORY  COSTS 

"Sec  7D.  The  total  administrative  and  su- 
pervisory costs  which  may  be  incurred 
under  this  Act  for  inspection  and  weighing 
(excluding  standardization,  compliance,  and 
foreign  monitoring  activities)  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993  shall  not 
exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  for 
such  activities  carried  out  by  the  Service  for 
such  year.": 

(4)  in  section  19  (7  U.S.C.  87h)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  19.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  standardization  and  compliance  activi- 
ties, monitoring  in  foreign  ports  grain  offi- 
cially inspected  and  weighed  under  this  Act. 
and  any  other  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  during  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1988,  and  ending  September  30. 
1993.  to  the  extent  that  financing  is  not  ob- 
tained from  fees  and  sales  of  samples  as  pro- 
vided for  in  sections  7.  7A.  and  17A  of  this 
Act.":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  normal 
movement  of  grain  in  an  orderly  and  timely 
manner,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  provide  advice  to  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  the  efficient 
and  economical  implementation  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976. 
The  advisory  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  twelve  members,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  representing  the  interests  of 
all  segments  of  the  grain  industry,  including 
grain  inspection  and  weighing  agencies. 
Members  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be 
appointed  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  advisory  committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  2). 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
advisory  committee  with  necessary  clerical 
assistance  and  staff  personnel. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  if  not 
otherwise  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  members  shall, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  under  this  Act.  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  under  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.".* 


By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  2338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  natural- 
ization of  natives  of  the  Philippines 
through  active-duty  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATURALIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  PHILIPPINE 
VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  naturalization  of  a  very  heroic 
and  mostly  forgotten  group  of  veter- 
ans of  the  Second  World  War.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Filipino  veterans  who 
took  up  arms  and  joined  our  own  in 
battle  against  America's  enemies  in 
the  Pacific. 

I  am  proud  to  be  joined  by  my  good 
friend  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouye.  who 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  battle  in  in- 
troducing S.  109,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  first  call  upon  a  nation  is  that  it 
honor  its  just  obligations.  And  yet,  Mr. 
President,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  calls  upon  this  Nation  to 
honor  a  commitment,  making  good  on 
a  40-year-old  promise  to  Filipino  veter- 
ans who  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
this  Nation. 


In  the  spring  of  1942,  the  United 
States  faced  one  of  its  darkest  hours. 
The  Pacific  fleet  was  a  smoking  sham- 
bles at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philip- 
pines were  falling.  During  this  crisis. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  sent  out 
a  call-to-arms  to  foreign  nationals,  of- 
fering the  reward  of  U.S.  citizenship  to 
those  who  would  take  up  arms  and 
fight  alongside  our  own  forces.  The 
Congress  agreed  with  President  Roose- 
velt and  put  that  promise  into  law. 
Filipinos  joined  guerrilla  units  by  the 
thousands,  heroicly  fighting  in  the 
Battle  of  Corregidor  and  suffering  in- 
dignities ranging  from  disfigurement 
to  death  during  the  Bataan  Death 
March. 

However,  Mr.  President,  Filipino  vet- 
erans were  denied  that  reward  of  U.S. 
citizenship  because,  by  executive  deci- 
sion, the  United  States  removed  its 
only  naturalization  office  from  the 
Philippines  in  October  1945,  allowing 
it  to  be  reopened  9  months  later  in 
August  1946.  But.  the  law  insuring 
U.S.  citizenship  for  these  brave  veter- 
ans expired  at  the  end  of  1946.  The 
closure  of  the  naturalization  office 
during  that  9-month  period  has 
sparked  extensive  litigation  by  Filipi- 
no war  veterans.  And,  the  courts  con- 
tinue to  disagree  on  the  constitutional 
validity  of  that  executive  decision. 

The  war  won  and  security  secured, 
everyone  suddenly  turned  their  backs 
on  Filipino  veterans.  Since  that  time. 
Filipino  veterans  have  fought  for  this 
lost  right  to  citizenship.  Ironically, 
and  in  light  of  their  brave  and  selfless 
contributions  to  that  victory  in  the  Pa- 
cific so  many  years  ago,  the  plight  of 
the  Filipino  veterans  has  been  over- 
looked. 

It  is  true  that  the  recently  passed 
legal  immigration  bill  (S.  2104)  does 
address  this  issue.  Provisions  in  that 
legislation  provide  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  these  veterans.  However,  there 
are  indications  which  suggest  that  the 
legal  immigration  legislation  will  be 
delayed  by  our  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  honoring  this  just  obligation  to 
a  very  loyal  group  of  Filipino  veterans, 
because  it  is  our  duty  to  insure  that 
that  promise,  made  over  40  years  ago, 
is  not  left  unfulfilled.  Our  commit- 
ment to  those  whose  defense  and  dedi- 
cation to  freedom  of  democracy  can  no 
longer  be  forgotten.* 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  configuration  of  the  middle  and 
southern  districts  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CONFIGURATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICTS  OF  FLORIDA 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
change  the  configuration  of  the  south- 
ern  and  middle  districts  of  Florida. 


The  bill  I  am  offering  places  the  coun- 
ties of  Collier,  Hendry,  and  Glades, 
currently  in  the  southern  district  of 
Florida,  in  the  middle  district  of  Flori- 
da with  the  counties  of  Lee.  Charlotte, 
and  De  Soto.  These  six  counties,  con- 
solidated into  one  special  jury  district 
within  the  middle  district,  will  be 
served  by  the  Federal  Court  House  in 
Fort  Myers,  FL.  My  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress- 
men Lewis  and  Mack,  recently  intro- 
duced identical  legislation. 

This  legislation  marks  the  culmina- 
tion of  efforts  begun  in  1985  to  relieve 
Collier  County  residents  and  bar  mem- 
bers of  the  burden  of  making  the  long 
haul  to  Miami,  the  nearest  Federal 
Court  House  in  the  southern  district. 
It  comes  only  after  the  concerted  ef- 
forts of  all  parties  involved,  the  local 
bar  associations,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, the  southern  and  middle  district 
court  judges,  and  the  Administrative 
Office  of  U.S.  Courts.  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  finally  reached  a  compromise 
agreeable  to  all  those  affected. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  justice. 
These  six  counties  already  share  a 
commonality  of  purpose  and  interest. 
This  legislation  formally  recognizes 
these  similarities.  It  also  represents  a 
realistic  accommodation  of  past  and 
anticipated  growth  in  these  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, the  realigrunent  of  these 
counties  into  the  middle  district  will 
lessen  the  caseload  in  the  already 
overburdened  southern  district  and  si- 
multaneously allow  use  of  an  underu- 
tilized resource,  the  Ft.  Myers  Court 
House.  The  realignment,  therefore, 
also  makes  good  economic  sense. 

Timing  is  essential  to  ensure  resi- 
dents of  these  six  counties  relatively 
easy  access  to  our  Federal  judicial 
system.  I  look  forward  to  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation  before  the 
end  of  the  100th  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  HECHT: 
S.  2341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  re- 
strictions on  retirement  savings  deduc- 
tions added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  and  to  allow  up  to  a  $2,000  de- 
duction for  retirement  savings  for  a 
nonworking  spouse;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

CHANGES  IN  DEDUCTION  FOR  RETIREMENT 
SAVINGS 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  restore 
the  full  deductibility  of  IRA  contribu- 
tions and  to  allow  up  to  a  $2,000  IRA 
deduction  for  a  noneamer  spouse. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  I  sup- 
ported that  bill  because  I  believed  it 
was  an  important  first  step  in  reducing 
the  tax  rates  for  all  Americans.  Well, 
although  the  tax  reform  bill  helped 
many  taxpayers  through  lower  rates 
and  increased  personal  deductions,  the 
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not  finished.  We  now  need  to 

e  this  package  to  ensure  that 

.^„  and  individuals  get  the  incen- 

hey  need  to  help  save  for  the 

losing  any  of  the  ben- 

.  tax  reform. 

egislation,  known  as  the  Savmgs 
Restoration  Act  of  1988,  is 
.  „ant  step  in  returning  the  in- 
to Americans  to  help  save  for 
futures.  The  IRA  Program  has 
to  be  of  great  success  to  the 
„  ^  of  families  who  have  utilized 
p  "ogram  to  their  benefit.  By  June 
IRA  assets  plus  those  in  Keogh 
resulted  in  savings  of  over  $350 
„  I.  Mr.  President,  that  is  $350  bil- 
ijfused  into  the  American  econo- 
r  long-term  capital  investment, 
a  tremendous  boost  for  produc- 
and  economic  growth  for  the 
e|:onomy. 
only  does  my  legislation  restore 
ill  deductibility  of  IRA  contribu- 
but  it  allows  a  full  $2,000  deduc- 
noneamer  spouses.  I  feel  that 
_  $250  contribution  currently 
for  a  worker  with  a  nonearner 
is    inadequate.    Furthermore, 
kers  should  not  have  to  rely 
.  spouses  to  set  up  and  contrib- 
IRA's  on  their  behalf.  Home- 
should  be  able  to  set  up  and 

to  IRA's  in  their  own  right. 

my  legislation,  they  would  now 
J  to  do  that. 

President,  let  us  now  return  one 

,  most  successful  savings  program 

to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 

my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 

this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 

Mr.   Leahy,   Mr.   Chafee,   and 

Mr.  Heinz): 

J342.  A  bill  to  reinforce  the  INF 

by  restricting  funding  for  ex- 

^  levels  of  MIRVed  strategic  nu- 

.  forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

<t;ommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

INF  TREATY  REINFORCEMENT  ACT 

BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself, 

:::hafee,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Leahy 
seeks  to  keep  both  the  United 
and  the  Soviet  Union  not  total- 
compliance  with  the  SALT  II 

but  to  keep  at  least  some  in- 

restraints  while  we  are  negotiat- 
START  Treaty. 
.  President,  we  have  debated  this 
y  times  here.  And  the  House  of 
■esentatives  just  yesterday  adopt- 
_  considerably  more  stringent  inter- 
I  estraint  provision  on  their  defense 
tion  bill  than  we  are  asking 
for  tnder  this  bill. 
Mpst  of  you  know  this  debate  all  too 
You  have  heard  the  four  of  us 
something  similar  to  this  amend- 
almost  every  year  for  the  past  5 
But  I   think   it   is  even   more 
urgent  now.  Mr.  Fh-esident,  that  we  re- 
ourselves  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union   does   in   adding   nuclear   war- 
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heads  to  our  arsenals.  It  makes  good 
strategic  sense.  All  of  our  NATO  allies 
favor  it.  Six  of  the  last  seven  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  favor  it. 

So  Mr.  President,  we  have  been  in 
violation  of  those  SALT  II  limits 
almost  since  November  of  1986,  when 
the  President  said  we  are  not  any 
longer  going  to  constrain  ourselves  by 
abiding  with  those  limits. 

Last  fall,  we  adopted  in  this  body,  by 
a  vote  of  57  to  41,  an  amendment  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill  that 
would  require  the  President  to  keep  us 
in  compliance  with  the  SALT  II  subli- 
mits. In  the  conference  with  the 
House,  it  was  changed  slightly,  so  that 
we  have  actually  been  allowed  to 
exceed,  on  a  modest  basis,  the  SALT  II 
limits. 

Mr  President,  we  are  shortly  going 
to  take  up  the  INF  Treaty  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  favor  it.  It  is  my  best 
guess  that  the  INF  Treaty  is  going  to 
get  80  to  85  votes.  But  because  the 
President  chose  to  scrap  the  SALT  II 
limits,  we  have  added  as  many  war- 
heads to  our  strategic  arsenal  in  the 
last  6  months  as  we  will  reduce  total 
when  the  INF  Treaty  is  implemented. 
I  submit  that  that  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  whatever. 

We  will  be  sending  our  colleagues  all 
this  information,  but  I  believe  every- 
body in  this  body  will  ultimately  agree 
that  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  stays 
in  compliance  with  the  SALT  II  subli- 
mits, we  should  show  at  least  some  re- 
straint ourselves.  It  is  my  best  infor- 
mation that  they  have,  in  fact,  aggres- 
sively been  destroying  missiles  to  keep 
within  the  SALT  II  limits. 

They  are  not  going  to  constrain 
themselves  forever,  while  we  continue 
to  pile  warhead  on  top  of  warhead  in 
excess  of  the  SALT  II  limits,  while 
they  stay  in  compliance.  They  may  be 
dumb,  but  they  are  not  stupid.  They 
have  their  own  political  problems  back 
home,  and  their  people  will  not  sit  by 
forever  and  tolerate  such  a  situation. 

Their  lines  of  SS-24's,  SS-25's.  SS- 
N-20's,  and  SS-N-23's— all  their  strate- 
gic missile  lines  are  hot.  They  are  even 
in  a  better  position  to  break  out  of  the 
SALT  Treaty  with  some  strategic  mod- 
ernization than  we  are. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  pay  close  attention  to  the 
measure  when  we  send  our  colleagues 
a  letter  and  we  debate  the  matter  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  we 
can  again  restore  sanity  to  the  arms 
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I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  once  again  my  friends 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bumpers;  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Chafee;  and  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Heinz;  in  offering  legislation  to 
cap  the  nuclear  arms  race  until  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  conclude  a  new  strategic  arms 
treaty. 


Senators  Bumpers,  Chafee,  Heinz, 
and  I  are  today  introducing  the  INF 
Treaty  Reinforcement  Act  of  1988. 
This  bill  will  freeze  United  States  and 
Soviet  multiple  warhead  strategic 
launchers  at  their  numerical  levels  on 
January  25,  1988,  the  day  President 
Reagan  submitted  the  INF  Treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Our  bill  prohibits  the  President 
from  spending  any  funds  during  fiscal 
1989  to  deploy  more  strategic  missiles 
or  bombers  armed  with  multiple  war- 
heads than  we  had  on  January  25  of 
this  year  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  equal  restraint.  If  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  that  the  Soviets 
have  gone  above  United  States  levels 
on  that  date,  the  INF  Reinforcement 
Act  authorizes  him  to  set  aside  the 
funding  prohibition,  and  the  United 
States  can  deploy  more  weapons  to 
match  the  Soviets  if  we  decide  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  we  call  this  bill  the 
INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act  be- 
cause the  military  advantages  to 
NATO  of  the  elimination  of  Soviet  SS- 
20  missiles  under  the  INF  Treaty  wiU 
be  rapidly  wiped  out  by  deployments 
of  new  Soviet  strategic  missiles  unless 
we  can  cap  and  eventually  reduce 
those  additional  missiles.  A  legally 
binding  strategic  arms  treaty  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  INF  Treaty  is 
to  have  any  lasting  value  to  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  Without  a  ceiling  on 
Soviet  long-range  strategic  missiles, 
the  INF  Treaty  will  be  obsolete  long 
before  the  Soviets  complete  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  their  INF  missiles. 

The  problem  we  face,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  there  is  today  no  ceiling  on 
Soviet  long-range  missiles  or  war- 
heads. The  START  negotiations  have 
made  progress,  and  President  Reagan 
is  going  to  Moscow  to  meet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  on  May  30.  How- 
ever, reports  on  the  START  negotia- 
tions are  not  encouraging  for  a  treaty 
signing  at  the  summit.  In  fact,  much 
as  I  wish  it  will  happen,  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  have  a 
START  Treaty  signed  before  the  end 
of  this  administration. 

Honesty  and  realism  compel  us  to 
recognize  that  it  may  be  the  next  ad- 
ministration that  concludes  a  new 
strategic  arms  treaty,  and  it  is  virtual- 
ly certain  that  it  will  be  the  next  ad- 
ministration that  has  the  job  of  get- 
ting a  strategic  arms  treaty  ratified. 

That  means  in  all  likelihood,  the 
world  is  at  least  18  months  to  2  years 
away  from  a  legally  binding  treaty 
that  stops  and  reverses  the  massive 
buildup  in  long  range  nuclear  weapons 
on  both  sides.  It  could  even  be  longer. 
But  what  happens  in  the  meantime? 
Do  we  ratify  the  INF  Treaty  while  al- 
lowing Soviet  intercontinental  missiles 
and  bombers  to  increase  without  limit? 
In  no  time  at  all,  those  1,500  SS-20 
warheads  will  be  replaced  with  addi- 


tional SS-24  warheads.  NATO  will  be 
no  better  off,  and  some  would  say  it 
would  be  much  worse  off  by  having 
given  up  its  Pershing  and  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles  with  no  real 
reduction  in  the  threat  to  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  cold,  hard  analysis  of 
the  situation  leads  us  to  the  unavoid- 
able conclusion  that  the  INF  Treaty 
makes  no  sense  without  strict  limits  on 
Soviet  strategic  forces.  That  is  where 
the  INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act 
comes  in,  and  that  is  why  my  friends 
and  I  are  introducing  it  now,  just 
before  the  Senate  begins  consideration 
of  the  INF  Treaty. 

We  are  absolutely  serious  about  this 
bill.  We  will  discuss  this  issue  in  much 
more  detail  during  the  floor  debate  on 
the  INF  Treaty,  making  clear  the  link- 
age between  that  treaty  and  a  verifia- 
ble cap  on  Soviet  strategic  forces  pend- 
ing entry  into  force  of  a  legally  bind- 
ing START  Treaty. 

After  the  INF  Treaty  debate,  we 
intend  to  offer  the  INF  Treaty  Rein- 
forcement Act  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Authorisation  bill  for 
fiscal  1989. 

As  Senators  know,  our  bipartisan 
group  has  been  fighting  since  late  1983 
to  keep  some  limits  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race  until  a  new  strategic  treaty 
is  reached.  Last  year,  our  coalition  of- 
fered the  Bumpers-Leahy-Chafee- 
Heinz  interim  restraint  amendment, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  a  57-41  vote.  A 
nearly  identical  provision  was  included 
in  the  House  version  of  the  defense 
authorization  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  White  House  was 
adamant  in  its  opposition  to  using  the 
subceilings  from  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
which  is  what  our  amendment  did. 
The  conference  outcome  was,  we  were 
told,  a  tacit  understanding  with  the 
White  House  that  U.S.  multiple  war- 
head systems  would  remain  approxi- 
mately at  their  levels  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  the  defense  bill,  about 
1,345  systems.  To  keep  us  there 
through  most  of  fiscal  1988,  the  de- 
fense bill  directed  that  a  Poseidon  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  be  dismantled. 
However,  with  the  conversions  of  B- 
52's  to  carry  long  range  air-launched 
cruise  missiles,  the  entry  into  the 
force  of  B-l's,  and  the  initiation  of  sea 
trials  of  the  next  Trident  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine,  the  U.S.  multiple  war- 
head force  will  come  close  to  1,370 
toward  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  By 
October  1,  1989,  continued  deploy- 
ments will  take  us  well  over  1.400  sys- 
tems unless  offsetting  actions  are 
taken. 

Even  though  President  Reagan 
scrapped  his  no  undercut  policy  of  re- 
specting the  main  ceilings  of  SALT  II 
in  1985,  the  Soviets  have  been  showing 
restraint  in  their  multiple  warhead 
strategic  force  deployments.  However, 
we  cannot  expect  that  restraint  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  while  the  United 
States  continues  to  build  up  its  own 


multiple  warhead  forces  and  a  START 
Treaty  remains  in  an  uncertain  future. 
If  the  Soviets  do  decide  to  stop  abiding 
by  the  main  SALT  II  ceilings,  we  can 
expect  a  substantial  increase  in  Soviet 
strategic  missiles  and  warheads.  This 
will  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  SS-20 
warheads  eliminated  under  the  INF 
Treaty. 

The  INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act 
will  prevent  this  total  collapse  of  the 
fragile  interim  restraint  regime  both 
sides  have  been  following  since  1981. 
We  believe  that  the  Soviets  will  con- 
tinue to  show  restraint  in  their  strate- 
gic force  deployments  as  long  as  the 
United  States  does.  However,  if  they 
begin  to  exceed  our  January  25,  1988 
level,  the  United  States  will  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  INF  Treaty  Rein- 
forcement Act  or  something  very 
much  like  it  is  critical  for  the  success 
of  arms  control  over  the  next  couple 
of  years.  Without  it.  the  INF  Treaty 
could  be  gutted  and  the  strategic  arms 
race  could  break  wide  open. 

The  United  States,  and  indeed  the 
whole  world,  needs  this  law.  I  hope  a 
strong  majority  of  Senators  will  join 
us  in  cosponsoring  the  INF  Treaty  Re- 
inforcement Act  before  the  Senate 
votes  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty.  This  is 
a  way  to  strengthen  the  value  of  the 
INF  Treaty  for  U.S.  and  allied  securi- 
ty. It  would  give  a  strong  signal  to 
President  Reagan  and  to  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
wants  and  intends  for  interim  re- 
straints on  the  arms  race  to  continue 
until  a  new  treaty  on  strategic  weap- 
ons can  enter  into  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  remains 
that  we  all  now  involve  ourselves  in 
this  feeling  of  good  sense  of  being  in 
favor  of  arms  control  for  the  first  time 
in  7  years.  The  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  something  on  arms  con- 
trol. Let  us  show  that  we  really  mean 
it.  Let  us  at  least  hold  the  major  weap- 
ons in  place  until  we  can  have  a  real, 
comprehensive  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2342 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(1)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act  of 
1988". 

(b)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  INF  Treaty  has  been  signed  by 
President  Reagan  and  endorsed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  the  INF  Treaty,  which  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  25, 
1988.  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 


tion, is  strongly  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people; 

(3)  the  INF  Treaty  eliminates  Soviet  Inter- 
mediate and  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles 
targeted  on  the  NATO  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe; 

(4)  the  military  benefiU  of  the  INF 
Treaty  to  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  gained  by  the  elimination  of  these 
classes  of  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  could  be 
undermined  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  deployment  of  additional  long-range  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  numbers  of  which  are 
currently  not  subject  to  any  legally  binding 
limitations  or  informal  mutual  interim  re- 
straint measures; 

(5)  at  present  there  are  effectively  no 
limits  on  the  number  of  strategic  weapons 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  may 
deploy; 

(6)  the  achievement  of  a  verifiable  strate- 
gic arms  agreement  that  strengthens  the  se- 
curity interesU  of  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  is  an  important  security  objec- 
tive, and  the  Congress  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's continuing  efforts  to  conclude  such 
an  agreement: 

(7)  it  is  possible  that  such  an  agreement 
may  not  be  reached  during  1988  or  1989; 

(8)  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  produc- 
ing and  deploying  new  SS-24  and  SS-25 
ICBMs  and  new  SS-N-20  and  SS-N-23 
SLBMs.  and  will  shortly  be  deploying  mod- 
ernized versions  of  the  SS-18  ICBM,  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  which  are  not  restricted 
by  the  INF  Treaty;  and 

(9)  it  is  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  alliance  to  re- 
strict the  numbers  of  these  and  other  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  weapons  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  to  reinforce  the  INF 
Treaty  and  to  limit  the  strategic  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Use  of  Funds.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f), 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
through  September  30.  1989.  to  overhaul, 
maintain,  operate,  or  deploy  any  MIRVed 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  launcher  or  plat- 
form that  would  cause  the  United  States  to 
exceed  the  numbers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs, 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles,  and  MIRVed  stra- 
tegic systems  that  it  had  deployed  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1988.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  Congress  of  his  plans 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirement.— Not  later 
than  December  1.  1988.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report,  in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  versions,  describ- 
ing the  numbers  and  types  of  operational 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  launchers  and 
platforms  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  dismantled  since  October 
1972. 

(e)  Policy  on  Interim  Restraint 
Regime.— The  Congress  recognizes  that  al- 
ternative mutual  interim  restraint  regimes 
are  possible  that  would  be  in  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
and  the  Congress,  therefore,  hereby  encour- 
ages the  President  to  pursue  such  alterna- 
tive approaches  so  that  effective  restraints 
on  offensive  nuclear  forces  are  applied  on  a 
mutual  basis  until  a  new  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreement  can  be  concluded. 

(f)  Waiver.— (1)  The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  notifies  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing that— 
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Soviet  Union  has  deployed  strate- 
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United  States  had  deployed  on  that 


he   term   -INP   Treaty"    means   the 

Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 

the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 

Shorter-Range    Missiles,    done    at 

on  December  8,  1987;  and 

he  term  "MIRVed"  means  equipped 

nultiple  independently-targetable  re- 

i'ehicles. 

I  he  term    MIRVed  strategic  systems 
MIRVed   ICBMs,   MIRVed   SLBMs, 
leavy    bombers    equipped    with    air- 
cruise  missiles. 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  ;  343.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Pension 
Ports  bility  Act  of  1988";  to  the  Com- 
mitt<  e  on  Finance. 


PENSION  PORTABILITY  ACT 

QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

introducing  the  Pension  Porta- 

Act  of  1988.  This  bill  is  identical 

^  one  introduced  by  Congressman 

Jeffords  of  Vermont  and  which 

narked  up  by  the  Education  and 

Committee  in  the  House  today. 

.  President,  pension  portability  is 

Inificant  barrier  to  the  dynamic 

shaping    the    American    work 

,.  The  days  of  working  for  a  single 

oyer  for  35  or  40  years  are  gone. 

individuals  tend  to  change  jobs 

as  five  or  six  times  in  the 

of  their  career.  Each  time  an 

changes    jobs,    if    he    has 

his  pension  at  all.  his  benefit  is 
due    to    his   brief   tenure 
the  employer. 

Taix   Reform   Act   of    1986   in- 

the  extent  of  benefits  subject 

f  ortability  by  reducing  the  vesting 
3d  for  single  employer  plans.  This 
a  good  step.  The  bill  that  I  am  in- 
takes  this   concept   a   few 
beyond  and  encourages  the  pres- 
of  cashed-out  pension  bene- 
fits and  makes  changes  to  law  that 
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help  participants  save  for  their  retire- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  Congress- 
man Jeffords  for  his  leadership  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2343 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKtTION    1.    SHORT   TITI.K    AND   TABI.K   OV   <  ON- 
TKNTS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pension 

Portability  Act  of  1988". 

Table  of  Contents 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 

Sec.  3.  Portability  between  qualified  plans 
and  individual  retirement 
acounts  and  annuities. 

Sec.  4.  Distribution  requirements  for  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  and 
annuities. 

Sec.  5.  Simplified  alternative  salary  reduc- 
tion arrangements  under  sim- 
plified employee  pensions. 

Sec.  6.  Effective  date. 

SEC  2.  K1MHN«;S  AM)  OKCLARATION  OK  POLICY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds- 
CD  that  the  pension  plan  asset  accumula- 
tions under  existing  pension  plans— 

(A)  are  increasingly  being  distributed  at 
job  termination  or  otherwise  used  for  cur- 
rent consumption,  thus  removing  a  major 
source  of  national  savings  necessary  for  cap- 
ital formation;  and 

(B)  because  of  the  increasingly  mobile 
nature  of  the  Nations  labor  force  and  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  an  effective  pension 
portability  mechanism,  are  not  being  effi- 
ciently utilized  to  pay  monthly  benefits  for 
death,  disability,  and  retirement;  and 

(2)  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  and  in  the 
interests  of  employees  and  their  employers 
that  employees  and  the  pension  plans  under 
which  they  are  covered  are  encouraged  to 
retain  accused  benefits  for  payment  in  the 
form  of  retirement  income  by  making  avail- 
able more  efficient  pension  portability  ar- 
rangements. 

(b)  Declaration  of  Policy.— It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  fur- 
ther national  retirement  income  policies  by 
providing  for  portable  pension  arrange- 
ments- 
CD  which  will  encouragee  the  expansion 
of  employer  funded  pension  coverage  and 
result  in  a  more  efficient  and  equitable  tax 
and  retirement  income  delivery  system:  and 
(2)  which  will  provide  a  more  efficient 
mechanism  for  pension  portability  and  the 
preservation  of  pension  plan  assets  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  monthly  benefit  form  to  meet 
death,  disability,  and  retirement  needs. 

SKI  3.  HOKTABII.ITY  KKTWKKN  IJIALIUKII  PLANS 
AM)  INDIVIIHAL  RKTIRKMKNT  .AC- 
CO!  NTS  ANI)  ANNCITIKS. 

(a)  Amemdments  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.— 

(1)  Qualification  requirement.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (relating  to  requirements 
for  qualification)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (29)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(30)  Single-sum  distribxttions  must  in- 
clude DIRECT  TRUSTEE-TO-TRUSTEE  TRANSFER 
TO     INDIVIDUAL     RETIREMENT     PLANS.— A     plan 

Shall  not  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 


this  section  solely  by  reason  of  a  direct 
trustee-to-trustee  transfer  made  from  the 
plan  in  accordance  with  section  4 17 A.  A 
plan  shall  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section  if  the  plan  fails  to  meet  the  re-  ^ 
quirements  of  section  417A.". 

(2)  Portability  requirements  for  quali- 
fied PLAN.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.-Chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  417  the 
following  new  section: 

•sec.     4I7A.     PORTABILITY     REQl'IREMENTS     FOR 
Ql  ALIFIED  PLANS. 

••(a)  Direct  Trustee-to-Trustee  Transfer 
to  Individual  Retirement  Plan  as  Pre- 
sumptive Form  of  Single-Sum  Distribu- 
tion.— . 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  a  plan  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  if  any  single-sum 
distribution  from  the  plan  with  respect  to 
an  employee  is  made  in  a  form  other  than  a 
direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  to  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  plan  for  the  benefit  of 
such  employee  made  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

••(2)  Inapplicability  of  certain  provi- 
sions.—Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  of  the 
employees  benefit  under  the  plan  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  this  section  not- 
withstanding sections  411(a)(ll)(A)  and  417. 
••(3)  Exception.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  direct 
trustee-to-trustee  transfer  in  any  case  in 
which— 

••(A)  the  present  value  of  the  employees 
nonforfeitable  accrued  benefit  exceeds 
$3,500, 

"(B)  a  distribution  of  the  benefit  in  an- 
other form  (in  accordance  with  any  applica- 
ble requirements  of  sections  411(a)(ll)(A) 
and  417)  is  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  plan,  and 

•■(C)  the  commencement  of  payment  of 
the  benefit  is  not  deferred  in  such  distribu- 
tion. 

••(b)  Application  to  Spousal  Benefici- 
aries AND  Alternate  PAYEES.-In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  a  beneficiary  under  a 
plan  by  reason  of  being  the  surviving  spouse 
of  the  employee  or  an  individual  who  is  an 
alternate  payee  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 414(p)(8))  under  a  plan  by  reason  of 
being  the  spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the 
employee.  this  section  and  section 
401(a)(30)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
for  each  reference  to  the  employee  a  refer- 
ence to  such  individual. 

•■(c)  Selection  of  Transferee  Individual 
Retirement  Plan.— 

■■(D  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  is 
made  in  accordance  with  this  section  only  if 
it  is  made— 

■•(A)  to  an  individual  retirement  plan  des- 
ignated by  the  employee  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  (before  such  distribution)  as  spec- 
ified by  the  transferor  plan,  and 

••(B)  within  10  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  designation  is  made,  including 
such  extensions  of  such  10-day  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation. 

■■(2)  Default  rule.— In  any  case  in  which 
either  no  timely  designation  of  the  transfer- 
ee individual  retirement  plan  is  made  or, 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  the 
transfer  in  accordance  with  the  designation 
is  not  practicable,  the  trustee  of  the  trans- 
feror plan  may  (if  the  plan  so  provides) 
make  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  to 
an  individual  retirement  plan  (selected  in  a 


manner  specified  in  the  transferor  plan)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employee. 

••(d)  Reporting.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  reports  to  the  employee  and  to 
the  Secretary  as  are  necessary  to  allow  for 
full  and  timely  disclosure  of  the  total 
amount  transferred  in  a  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfer  to  an  individual  retirement 
plan,  the  portion  of  such  amount  that  rep- 
resents employee  contributions,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. Any  failure  to  file  such  a  report  shall 
be  treated  as  a  failure  to  file  a  report  re- 
quired under  section  408(i). 

••(e)  Direct  Trustee-to-Trustee  Trans- 
fer.—For  purposes  of  this  title,  with  respect 
to  the  term  direct  trustee-to-trustee  trans- 
fer', the  term  trustee'  includes  the  issuer  of 
an  annuity. 

"(f)  Availability  of  Transfer  Option  to 
Governmental,  Church,  and  Certain 
Other  Plans.— The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)(30)  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  a  plan  described 
in  section  410(0(1).". 

(B)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter D  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 417  the  following  new  item: 
•Sec.  417 A.  Portability  requirements  for 
qualified  plans. ". 
(3)  Exclusion  from  income  of  direct 
trustee-to-trustee  transfers.— 

(A)  Transfers  from  qualified  trusts.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary  of  em- 
ployees' trust)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(10)  Direct  trustee-to-trustee  trans- 
fers TO  individual  retirement  accounts 
and  annuities.— 

••(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4 17 A  apply  (including 
a  plan  described  in  section  417A(f)),  any 
amount  transferred  in  a  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfer  made  in  accordance  with 
section  4 17 A  shall  not  be  includible  in  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  of  such  trans- 
fer. 

•(B)  Basis  allocation.— The  basis  of  the 
employee  in  the  transferee  eligible  retire- 
ment plan  which  is  attributable  to  a  direct 
trustee-to-trustee  transfer  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  transfer 
which  would  not  be  includible  in  gross 
income  if  section  72  applied  to  the  trans- 
fer.". 

(4)  DiREcrr  transfers  from  employee  an- 
nuities.— 

(A)  Qualified  annuity  plans.— 
(i)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  404(a)  of  such 

Code  (relating  to  employees'  annuities)  is 
amended  by  striking  •(27)"  and  inserting 
•'(27),  and  (30)". 

(ii)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  a  qualified  annuity  plan)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(5)  Direct  transfers  to  individual  re- 
tirement   ACCOUNTS    and    ANNUITIES.— RuICS 

similar  to  the  rules  of  section  402(a)(10) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  annuity  con- 
tracts described  in  paragraph  (1). ". 

(B)  Annuity  contracts  purchased  by  sec- 
tion    SOllCIOi      ORGANIZATIONS     OR     PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  403  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  taxability  of  benefici- 
ary under  annuity  purchased  by  section 
1501(c)(3)  organization  or  public  school)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


••(13)  Direct  transfers  to  individual  re- 
tirement ACCOUNTS  and  annuities.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  sections  401(a)(30) 
and  417A  and  section  402(a)(10)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  annuity  contracts  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ).". 

(5)  Rollovers  may  include  amounts  at- 
tributable TO  employee  contributions.— 

(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
402(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(H)  Secretary  may  permit  rollover  of 
amounts  attributable  to  employee  contri- 
butions.- 

••(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  provide  that  the  rules  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  which  prevent  the  rollover  of 
amounts  attributable  to  employee  contribu- 
tions shall  not  apply. 

•■(ii)  Basis  allocation.— If  the  Secretary 
provides  as  described  in  clause  (i),  the  basis 
of  the  employee  in  the  eligible  retirement 
plan  (to  which  the  rollover  is  made)  which 
is  attributable  to  a  distribution  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  distribu- 
tion which  would  not  be  includible  in  gross 
income  if  section  72  applied  to  the  distribu- 
tion. 

•(iii)  Information  reporting.— If  the  Sec- 
retary provides  as  described  in  clause  (i),  the 
Secretary  shall  require  such  information  re- 
porting as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
paragraph.". 

(B)  Qualified  annuity  plans.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  403  of  such  Code  (as  amended 
by  paragraph  (4))  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(6)  Secretary  may  permit  rollover  of 
amounts  attributable  to  employee  contri- 
BUTIONS.—RulCS  similar  to  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)(H)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
annuity  contracts  described  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

(C)  ANNUNITY  CONTRACTS  PURCHASED  BY 
SECTION    501ICM31    ORGANIZATIONS   OR    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  403  of 
such  Code  (as  amended  by  paragraph  (4))  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
••(14)  Secretary  may  permit  rollover  of 

AMOUNTS  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  EMPLOYEE  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS.—RuleS  similar  to  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)(H)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
annuity  contracts  described  in  paragraph 
(1).". 

(6)  Amendments  to  rules  for  individual 
retirement  accounts  or  annuities.- 

(A)  Rollovers  to  other  individual  re- 
tirement ACCOUNTS  OR  annuities.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  408(d)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rollover  contributions)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

•■(G)  Special  rules.— 

••(i)  Portion  of  account  separately  ac- 
counted FOR  treated  as  SEPARATE  ACCOUNT.— 

For  purposes  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  portion  of  an  individual 
retirement  account  or  individual  retirement 
annuity  for  which  there  is  a  separate  ac- 
counting shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  such 
account  or  annuity. 

••(ii)  Treatment  of  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  TRANSFERS  AS  ROLLOVER  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.— 

••(I)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  subclause  (II), 
principles  similar  to  the  principles  applica- 
ble to  a  rollover  contribution  under  this 
paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfer  between  a  plan  specified  in 
subsection  (a)(7)(C)  and  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  or  individual  retirement  an- 
nuity. 


••(II)  Special  rule  for  employee  contribu- 
TioNS.— In  the  case  of  a  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfer  from  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  or  individual  retirement  annu- 
ity to  an  employee's  trust  or  annuity  plan 
(described  in  subparagraph  (AXii))  or  an  an- 
nuity contract  (described  in  subparagraph 
(AKiii)).  the  requirements  of  clauses  (ii)  and 
(iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  not  met  solely  because  the  entire 
amount  otherwise  required  under  such 
clauses  to  be  paid  into  such  trust,  annuity 
plan,  or  annuity  contract  exceeds  the 
amount  actually  paid  into  such  trust,  annu- 
ity plan,  or  annuity  contract,  if  such  excess 
is  attributable  entirely  to  basis  described  in 
section  402(a)(10)(B)  or  similar  rules  appli- 
cable under  subsection  (a)(5)  or  (b)(13)  of 
section  403  or  described  in  section 
402(a)(5)(H)(ii)  or  similar  rules  applicable 
under  subsection  (a)(6)  or  (b)(14)  of  section 
403.'. 

(B)  Compliance  with  requests  for  trans- 
fer.— 

(i)  Individual  retirement  accounts.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  individual  retirement  accounts)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(7)  Compliance  with  requests  for 
transfer.— 

••(A)  In  GENERAL.— a  direct  trustee-to-trust- 
ee transfer  to  a  plan  specified  in  subpara- 
grah  (C)  which  provides  for  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  transfer  or  to  another  individual 
retirement  account  or  annuity  shall  be 
made  within  10  days  after  receipt  by  the 
trustee  of  a  direction  for  such  transfer  from 
such  individual  in  accordance  with  the  gov- 
erning instrument  of  such  account.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  in  regulations  for  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  10-day  period  shall 
be  extended  for  periods  provided  in  such 
regulations. 

••(B)  Acceptance  of  transfers  by  individ- 
ual RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS.— 

••(i)  In  general.— Any  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfer  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  made  in  accordance  with  section 
417A,  403(a)(5).  or  403(b)(13)  which  is  made 
to  an  individual  retirement  account  shall  be 
accepted. 

••(ii)  Exception.— Nothing  in  clause  (i) 
shall  require  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count to  accept  such  a  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfer  in  any  amount  or  in  any 
form  (including  the  form  of  a  life  insurance 
contract  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3))  that 
would  not  be  accepted  if  such  transfer  were 
made  as  a  rollover  contribution  or  direct 
contribution. 

••(C)  Specified  plan.— A  plan  is  specified  in 
this  subparagraph  if  such  plan  is— 

•(i)  an  employee's  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a), 

••(ii)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 
403(a),  or 

•■(iii)  an  annuity  contract  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(b).". 

(ii)  Individual  retirement  annuities.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  individual  retirement  annuities) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(5)  Compliance  with  requests  for 
TRANSFER.- Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  contract." 

(C)  Investment  in  life  insurance  con- 
tracts TRANSFERRED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  RETIRE- 
MENT accounts.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
408(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  individual 
retirement  accounte)  is  amended  by  insert- 
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GENERAL.-Chapter  43  of  such  Code 
to  excise  taxes  relating  to  qualified 

,  etc.,  plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  following  new  section: 

TAX  OS  KAILl'RK  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
REQl-EST  KOR  DIRECT  TRISTEE-TO- 
TRISTEE  TRANSFER. 

[BfPosiTioN  OF  TAX.-There  is  hereby 
_.  a  tax  on  each  failure  by— 
■he  trustee  of  a  trust  forming  a  part 

described  in  section  401(a), 

the   issuer  of   an   annuity   plan   de- 

in  section  403(a)  or  an  annuity  con- 

i^scribed  in  section  403(b), 

the  trustee  of  an  individual  retire- 

iccount  (described  in  section  408(a)), 
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;he  issuer  of  an  individual  retirement 
(described  in  section  408(b)), 

(within  the  period  required  under 

417A(c)(l)(B),        408(a)(7),        or 

5),  as  the  case  may  be)  with  a  request 

lirect  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  with 

to   which   the   applicable   require- 

of  section  401(a)(30),  403(b)(13).  or 

)  were  met. 

Amount  of  Tax.— 

In  general.— The  amount  of  the  tax 

by   subsection    (a)    shall    be    the 

_it   determined   under   paragraph   (2) 

I  espect  to  each  day  (after  the  period 

to  in  subsection  (a))  on  which  the 

transfer  has  not  been  made. 

,  Amount  of  tax.— The  amount  of  tax 

I  espect  to  any  day  is  an  amount  equal 

percent  of  the  amount  of  the  requested 

which  was  not  made  as  of  the  close 

day.  The  amount  determined  under 

sentence  for  any  day  shall  not 

,  than  $10  nor  greater  than  $100. 

Liability  for  Tax.— The  tax  imposed 

(a)  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 

in  subsection  (a).". 

Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 

for   chapter   43   of   such   Code    is 

by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
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4980A.  Tax  on  failure  to  comply  with 
request  for  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfer." 

Amendments  to  restrictions  on  dis- 


Subparagraph      (A)      of      section 
11)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  restric- 
tions ion  certain  mandatory  distributions)  is 
amerfled  to  read  as  follows: 

In  general.— A   plan  meets  the  re- 

of  this  paragraph  only  if  such 

jrovides  that  no  part  of  the  vested  ac- 

benefit  of  a  participant  may  be  imme- 
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Clause  (i)  of  section  411(a)(ll)(B)  of 

Code  is  amended  by  striking    For  pur- 

of  subparagraph  (A)  the  present  value 

be  calculated"  and  inserting   'A  plan 

the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 

,  If,  under  the  plan,  the  present  value  of 

^  ested  accrued  benefit  is  calculated". 

Restriction  on  cash-outs.— 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  417  of  such 

(relating  to  restrictions  on  cash-outs) 


is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(1)  In  general.— a  plan  meets  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  this  section  only  if  the  plan 
provides  that  no  part  of  a  qualified  joint 
and  survivor  annuity  or  a  qualified  prere- 
tirement survivor  annuity  may  be  immedi- 
ately distributed  without  the  consent  of  the 
participant  and  the  spouse  of  the  partici- 
pant (or  if  the  participant  has  died,  the  sur- 
viving spouse)  in  the  manner  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)." 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  417  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

(C)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  417(e)  of  such 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B)) 
is  amended  by  striking  For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  present  value 
shall  be  calculated"  and  inserting  'A  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section  only 
if.  under  the  plan,  the  present  value  of  a 
qualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity  and  a 
qualified  preretirement  survivor  annuity  is 
calculated". 

(10)  Limitation  on  application  of  re- 
strictions ON  transfers  of  plan  assets.— 
Section  414(1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
mergers  and  consolidations  of  plans  or 
transfers  of  plan  assets)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  'including  any  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a).  annuity  plan 
described  in  section  403(a),  or  individual  re- 
tirement account  (described  in  section 
408(a))  or  individual  retirement  annuity  (de- 
scribed in  section  408(b)))"  after  'trust 
plan":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  section  6058(b)  shall  be 
treated  as  met  in  the  case  of  a  direct  trust- 
ee-to-trustee transfer  described  in  section 
417A." 

(11)  Certain  transfers  not  treated  as  re- 
ductions IN  benefits.— Section  411(d)(6)(B) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  accrued  benefit 
not  to  be  decreased  by  amendment)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (ii)  shall  not  be  treated 
as  violated  in  the  case  of  a  direct  trustee-to- 
trustee  transfer  described  in  section  417A. " 

(12)  Service  disregarded  where  distribu- 
tion IS  permitted.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion  411(a)(7)   of   such   Code   (relating   to 
effect  of  certain  distributions)  is  amended— 
(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i),  by 
striking  "he  has  received", 

(ii)  in  clause  (i),  by  inserting  "the  employ- 
ee has  received'"  after  "(i)",  and  by  striking 
"or"; 

(iii)  in  clause  (ii),  by  inserting  "the  em- 
ployee has  received"  after  "(ii)",  and  by 
striking  "receive."  and  inserting  "receive, 
or"; 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(iii)  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer 
described  in  section  4 17 A  has  been  made 
from  the  plan.":  and 

(v)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking 
"Clause  (ii) "  and  inserting  "Clauses  (ii)  and 
(iii)"". 

(B)  Buyback  rules.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  411(a)(7)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
repayment  of  subparagraph  (B)  distribu- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  a  direct  trustee-to-trust- 
ee transfer  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(BXiii)  with  respect  to  a  participant  shall  be 


treated  as  a  distribution  received  by  the  par- 
ticipant.". 

(13)  Treatment  of  qualified  domestic  re- 
lations ORDERS.— Subsection  (p)  of  section 
414  of  such  Code  (defining  qualified  domes- 
tic relations  orders)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (11)  as  paragraph  (12)  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (10)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■(11)  Treatment  of  trustee-to-trustee 
TRANSFERS.-The  Secretary  shall  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  coordination  of  the  treat- 
ment of  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfers 
under  section  4 17 A  with  the  requiremenU 
of  this  subsection.". 

(14)  Notice  to  recipients  of  distribu- 
tions eligible  for  rollover  treatment.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  402(f)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  written  explanation  to  recipi- 
ents of  distributions  eligible  for  rollover 
treatment)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "when  making  a  eligible 
rollover  distribution,  provide  a  written  ex- 
planation to  the  recipient"  and  inserting 
•when  making  an  eligible  rollover  distribu- 
tion or  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer, 
provide  to  the  recipient  of  the  distribution 
or  the  person  with  respect  to  whom  the 
transfer  is  made  a  written  explanation  of"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "of 
and  by  striking  "and  "; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion." and  inserting  "section,  and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  income  tax  consequences  of  a 
direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  sections  417A,  403(a)(5),  and 
403(b)(13).". 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974.— 
(1)  Portability  requirements.— 
(A)  In  GENERAL.— Part  2  of  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
205  the  following  new  section: 
"portability  requirements  for  qualified 

plans 
"Sec.  205A.  (a)  Direct  Trustee-to-Trust- 
EE    Transfer    to    Individual    Retirement 
Plan  as  I»resumptive  Form  of  Single-Sum 
Distribution.— 

"(l)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  any  single-sum  distribution 
with  respect  to  a  participant  from  a  plan  to 
which  this  section  applies  may  not  be  in  a 
form  other  than  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee 
transfer  to  an  individual  retirement  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  such  participant  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

"(2)  Inapplicability  of  certain  provi- 
sions.—Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  of  the 
participant's  benefit  under  the  plan  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  this  section  not- 
withstanding sections  203(e)(1)  and  205. 

"(3)  Exception.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  direct 
trustee-to-trustee  transfer  in  any  case  in 
which— 

"(A)  the  present  value  of  the  participant's 
nonforfeitable  accrued  benefit  exceeds 
$3,500, 

"(B)  a  distribution  of  the  benefit  in  an- 
other form  (in  accordance  with  any  applica- 
ble requirements  of  sections  203(e)(1)  and 
205)  is  elected  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  plan,  and 

"(C)  the  commencement  of  payment  of 
the  benefit  is  not  deferred  in  such  distribu- 
tion. 


••(4)  Plans  to  which  section  applies 
This  section  applies  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  a  plan  described  in  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  which 
includes  a  trust  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code, 

"(B)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  403(a) 
of  such  Code,  and 

"(C)  an  annuity  contract  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  such  Code. 

"(b)  Application  to  Spousal  Benefici- 
aries AND  Alternate  Payees.— In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  a  beneficiary  under  a 
plan  by  reason  of  being  the  surviving  spouse 
of  the  participant  or  an  individual  who  is  an 
alternate  payee  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 206(d)(3)(K))  under  a  plan  by  reason  of 
being  the  spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the 
participant,  this  section  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  for  each  reference  to  the  par- 
ticipant a  reference  to  such  individual. 

■■(c)  Selection  of  Transferee  Individual 
Retirement  Plan.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  is 
made  in  accordance  with  this  section  only  if 
it  is  made— 

"(A)  to  an  individual  retirement  plan  des- 
ignated by  the  participant  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  (before  such  distribution)  as  spec- 
ified by  the  transferor  plan,  and 

■(B)  within  10  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  designation  is  made,  including 
such  extensions  of  such  10-day  period  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  provide  by 
regulation. 

"(2)  Default  rule.— In  any  case  in  which 
either  no  timely  designation  of  the  transfer- 
ee individual  retirement  plan  is  made  or, 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  transfer  in  accordance  with 
the  designation  is  not  practicable,  the  trust- 
ee of  the  transferor  plan  may  (if  the  plan  so 
provides)  make  a  direct  trustee-to- trustee 
transfer  to  an  individual  retirement  plan 
(selected  in  a  manner  specified  in  the  trans- 
feror plan)  for  the  benefit  of  the  partici- 
pant. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 

section- 
ed)   Direct    trustee-to-trustee    trans- 
fer.—With  respect  to  the  term  direct  trust- 
ee-to-trustee transfer',  the  term  trustee'  in- 
cludes the  issuer  of  an  annuity. 

"(2)  Individual  retirement  plan.— The 
term  individual  retirement  plan'  means— 

"(A)  an  individual  retirement  account  de- 
scribed in  section  408(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.  and 

"(B)  an  individual  retirement  annuity  de- 
scribed in  section  408(b)  of  such  Code. ". 

(B)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  2  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  205 
the  following  new  item: 


"SEC.     205A.     portability     REQCIRE.MENTS     KOR 
Ql'ALIEIEO  PLANS .". 

(2)  Amendments  to  restrictions  on  dis- 
tributions.— 

(A)  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  203  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1053(e)(1))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  A  pension  plan  shall  provide  that 
no  part  of  the  vested  accrued  benefit  of  a 
participant  may  be  immediately  distributed 
without  the  consent  of  the  participant  and 
the  participant's  spouse  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  section  205(c)(2). " 

(B)  Subparagraph  (a)  of  section  203(e)(2) 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1053(e)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  present  value  shall  be  calcu- 
lated'  and  inserting  "The  present  value  of  a 


vested  accrued  l)enefit  shall  be  calculated 
under  a  pension  plan". 
(3)  Restriction  on  cash-outs.— 

(A)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  205  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1055(g))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(g)(1)  Each  pension  plan  to  which  this 
section  applies  shall  provide  that  no  part  of 
a  qualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity  or  a 
qualified  preretirement  survivor  annuity 
may  be  immediately  distributed  without  the 
consent  of  the  participant  and  the  spouse  of 
the  participant  (or  if  the  participant  has 
died,  the  surviving  spouse)  in  the  manner 
described  in  subsection  (c)(2)." 

(B)  Section  205(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(C)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  205(g)  of  such 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  present  value 
shall  be  calculated "  and  inserting  "The 
present  value  of  a  qualified  joint  and  survi- 
vor annuity  and  a  qualified  preretirement 
survivor  annuity  shall  be  calculated  under  a 
pension  plan". 

(4)  Limitation  on  application  of  restric- 
tions ON  transfers  of  plan  assets.— Section 
208  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1058)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(including  any  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code,  annu- 
ity plan  described  in  section  403(a)  of  such 
Code,  or  individual  retirement  account  (de- 
scribed in  section  408(a)  of  such  Code)  or  in- 
dividual retirement  annuity  (described  in 
section  408(b)  of  such  Code))"  after  "other 
plan";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  met  in  the  case  of 
a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  described 
in  section  205A. ". 

(5)  Certain  transfers  not  treated  as  re- 
ductions IN  benefits.— Section  204(g)(2)  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1054(g)(2))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
not  be  treated  as  violated  in  the  case  of  a 
direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  described 
in  section  205A.". 

(6)  Service  disregarded  where  distribu- 
tion IS  permitted.— 

(A)  In  general.— Section  204(d)  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1054(d))  is  amended— 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "he  has  received": 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "the  em- 
ployee has  received"  after  "(1)'".  and  by 
striking  "or "; 

(iii)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "the 
employee  has  received"'  after  "(2)".  and  by 
striking  "receive. "  and  inserting  "receive, 
or"; 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 

following: 

"(3)  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  de- 
scribed in  section  205A  has  been  made  from 
the  plan.'";  and 

(v)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  "Para- 
graph (2)"  and  inserting  "Paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)". 

(B)  Buyback  rules.— Section  204(e)  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1054(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  referred  to 
in  subsection  (d)(3)  with  respect  to  a  partici- 


pant shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution  re- 
ceived by  the  participant."'. 

(7)  Applicability  of  fiduciary  rules.— 

(A)  In  general.— Section  404(c)  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1104(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  (after  and  below  para- 
graph (2))  the  following  new  sentence: 

"Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer 
described  in  section  205A  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  the  applicable  requirements  of  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  this  subsection." 

(B)  Issuance  of  regulations.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  issue  the  final  regula- 
tions under  section  404(c)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  not 
later  than  December  31, 1991. 

(8)  Conforming  amendment  to  title  iv.— 
Section  4044  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1344)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Principles  similar  to  the  principles  of 
section  205A  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
single-sum  distribution  from  a  terminated 
plan  under  this  section."' 

(9)  Treatment  of  qualified  domestic  re- 
lations ORDERS.— Section  206(d)(3)  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1056(dK3))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

•■(O)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
provide  by  regulation  for  the  coordination 
of  the  treatment  of  direct  trustee-to-trustee 
transfers  under  section  205A  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph. ". 

SEC  4  mSTRIBlTION  REQCIREMENTS  FOR  INDi- 
VIIHAL  RITIREMENT  ACCOINTS  AND 
ANNIITIES. 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.— 

(1)  Individual  retirement  accounts.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  individual 
retirement  account)  (as  amended  by  section 
3)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(8)  Distribution  requirements.— 
"(A)  Consent  requirements.— 

"(i)  General  rule.— No  distribution  to  an 
individual  (or  an  individuals  beneficiary 
under  the  governing  instrument)  may  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  individual 
(or  such  beneficiary  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
viduaVs  death). 

"(ii)  Exception.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  distribution  which  is  in  a  form 
described  in  clause  (ii)  or  (iii)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  which  would,  if  not  distribut- 
ed, result  in  the  imposition  of  a  tax  under 
section  4974. 

'■(B)  Application  requirements.— A  distri- 
bution from  the  account  will  be  made  only 
in  accordance  with  a  timely  written  applica- 
tion by  the  individual  (or  the  individual's 
beneficiary  under  the  governing  Instrument 
in  the  case  of  the  individuals  death)  which 
is  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
governing  instrument  and  which— 
"(i)  requires  the  distribution, 
■■(ii)  designates  for  such  distribution  a 
form    permitted    under   subparagraph   (C). 

and  .     .. 

"(iii)  specifies  the  date  on  which  such  dis- 
tribution Is  to  commence. 

"(C)  Forms  of  distribution.— Subject  to 
subparagraph  (D).  a  distribution  from  the 
account  will  be  made  In  whichever  of  the 
following  forms  of  retirement  income  is  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)(ll)— 

"(l)  a  100  percent  qualified  joint  and  survi- 
vor annuity  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
417(b)). 
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)  any  other  form  of  distribution  ex- 
elected  in  writing  in  accordance  with 
of  the  governing  instrument,  sub- 
such   restrictions  as  the  Secretary 
prescribe. 

.. of  this  subparagraph,  a  distri- 

shall  be  treated  as  made  in  a  form 
.         in  clause  (i).  (ii).  (iii).  or  (iv)  if 
(  istribution  is  made  in  an  equivalent 
I  onsisting  of  a  series  of  periodic  pay- 
determined  in  accordance  with  the 
.iles    applicable    under    section    72(t) 
Inspect  to  a  series  described  in  section 
)(A)(iv). 
Spodsal    benefit    requirements.— 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
prescribe,    sections    401(a)(ll)    and 
11)(A)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  an 
retirement  account  as  if  such  ac- 
were    a   defined   contribution    plan 
is  not  subject  to  the  funding  stand- 
_  section  412  (and  the  transferee  plan 
)f  section  401(a)(ll)(B)  shall  apply  a^ 
account  were  such  a  defined  contri- 
plan).  A  distribution  shall  be  treated 
jualified  joint  and  survivor  annuity 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
__  or  a  qualified  preretirement  survi- 
a  inuity  meeting  such  requiremenU  if 
listribution  is  made  in  an  equivalent 
:onsisting  of  a  series  of  periodic  pay- 
„   to  the  individual  and  (as  applicable) 
s  K)use  or  surviving  spouse  determined 
)rdance  with  the  principles  applicable 
section  72(t)  with  respect  to  a  series 
in  section  72(t)(2)(A)(iv). 
Exceptions.— The   preceding   provi- 
3f  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with 
t  to  amounts  separately  accounted  for 
the  account  which  are  not  attributa- 
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are  described  in  section  402(a)(10)  or 

similar  rules  apply  pursuant  to  sec- 
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a|nended  by  section  3)  is  further  amend- 

inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 

lowii^  new  paragraph: 

Distribution  reouirements.— Under 

regufetions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 

cont^t  meets  requirements  similar  to  the 

■ements  of  subsection  (a)(8).". 

Conforming   treatment   of   annuity 

purchased    by    section    50110X31 

ONS    OR    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS.— Para- 

(1)  of  section  403(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
to  taxability  of  beneficiary  under  an- 
purchased  by  section  501(c)(3)  organi- 
zatic^  or  public  school)  is  amended— 
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(A)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end: 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  adding  "and" 
at  the  end:  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■(E)  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
such  contract  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  sections  401(a)(ll).  411(a)(ll)(A). 
and  417  if  such  contract  were  a  defined  con- 
tribution plan  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
funding  standards  of  section  412.". 

(4)  Excise  tax  upon  failure  to  provide 
SPOUSAL  survivor  benefits.— 

(A)  In  general.— Chapter  43  of  such  Code 
( relating  to  excise  taxes  relating  to  qualified 
pension,  etc..  plans)  (as  amended  by  section 
3(a)(7))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"SBC  I9H0B.  TAX  ON  KAII-IRK  T<»  PROVIDK  SPOIS- 
Al.  Sl'RVIVOK  BKNKKITS  tROM  INIH- 
ViniAI.  RETIKKMKNT  PLANS. 

"(a)  Initial  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  is  hereby  imposed 
a  tax  on  each  failure  of  an  individual  retire- 
ment plan  to  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  408(a)(8)(D)  or  408(b)(6) 
(relating  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
401(a)(ll).  411(a)(ll)(A).  and  417). 

•(2)  Amount  of  tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  to 
the  credit  of  the  employee  under  the  indi- 
vidual retirement  plan  immediately  before 
the  failure  first  occurs. 

•(b)  Additional  Tax  Where  No  Correc- 
tion.—In  any  case  in  which  an  initial  tax  is 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on  any  failure 
and  such  failure  is  not  corrected  within  the 
period  specified  by  the  Secretary,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  100  percent 
of  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  employee 
under  the  individual  retirement  plan  at  the 
close  of  such  period. 

"(c)  Liability  for  Tax.— The  taxes  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by— 

"(1)  the  trustee  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual retirement  account,  and 

"(2)  the  insurance  company  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  retirement  annuity." 

(B)   Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  43   of  such  Code  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.    4980B.    Tax    on    failure    to    provide 
spousal  survivor  benefits  from 
individual  retirement  plans." 
(b)  Amendments  to  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Acrr  of  1974.— 

(1)  IRA  pension  plan  defined.— Section  3 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(41)  IRA  pension  plan.— The  term  IRA 
pension  plan'  means  a  pension  plan  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts (as  defined  in  section  408(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986).  one  or 
more  individual  retirement  annuities  (as  de- 
fined in  section  408(b)  of  such  Code),  or  any 
combination  thereof.". 

(2)  Clarification  of  applicability  of 
title  I  provisions  to  ira  pension  plans.— 

(A)  Application  of  part  2  provisions.— 
(i)  Section  201  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1051) 
is  amended— 

(I)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  "Code  or" 
at  the  end  and  inserting  "Code  which  are 
not  part  of  an  IRA  pension  plan;"; 

(II)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "plan." 
and  inserting  "plan;"; 


(III)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  "Any" 
and  inserting  "any",  and  by  striking  "Act. ' 
and  inserting  "Act;  or";  and 

(IV)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  except  as  provided  in  section  211,  any 
IRA  pension  plan." 

(ii)  Part  2  of  title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  211  as  section  212 
and  by  inserting  after  section  210  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■RULES  relating  TO  IRA  PENSION  PLANS 

■'Sec  211.  (a)  Application  of  Participa- 
tion Requirements.— 

'(1)  Employer-sponsored  IRAs.— Section 
202  shall  apply  to  any  IRA  pension  plan 
which  is  not  a  simplified  employee  pension 
(as  defined  in  section  408(k)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986). 

••(2)  Simplified  employee  pensions  under 
TAX  rules.— An  IRA  pension  plan  which  is  a 
simplified  employee  pension  (as  defined  in 
such  section  408(k))  shall  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  part  only 
if  the  plan  does  not  require,  as  a  condition 
of  having  a  contribution  made  to  the  plan 
on  behalf  of  the  employee,  that  such  em- 
loyee— 

•(A)  have  attained  any  age  that  is  greater 
than  21.  or 

■•(B)  have  performed  service  for  the  em- 
ployer during  more  than  3  years  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  5  years. 

■■(b)  Application  of  Vesting  Require- 
ments.—An  IRA  pension  plan  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  part 
only  if  the  plan  provides  that  an  employee's 
rights  in  such  employee's  accrued  benefit 
are  nonforfeitable. 

■■(c)  Application  of  Prohibition  Against 
Assignment       and       Alienation.— Section 
206;  d)  shall  apply  to  each  individual  retire- 
ment account  and  individual  retirement  an- 
nuity which  is  part  of  an  IRA  pension  plan. 
••(d)  Distribution  Requirements.— 
•'(1)  Consent  requirements.— 
••(A)  General  rule.— No  distribution  to  an 
individual    (or    an    individual's    beneficiary 
under  the  governing  instrument)  may  be 
made  from  an  IRA  pension  plan  without  the 
consent  of  the  individual  (or  such  benefici- 
ary in  the  case  of  the  individual's  death). 

••(B)  Exception.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  distribution  which  is  in  a 
form  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  which  would,  if  not 
distributed,  result  in  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
under  section  4974  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

••(2)  Application  requirements.— A  distri- 
bution from  the  IRA  pension  plan  will  be 
made  only  in  accordance  with  a  timely  writ- 
ten application  by  the  individual  (or  the  in- 
dividual's beneficiary  under  the  governing 
instrument  in  the  case  of  the  individual's 
death)  which  is  made  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  governing  instrument  and 
which— 
••(A)  requests  the  distribution, 
••(B)  designates  for  such  distribution  a 
form  permitted  under  paragraph  (3),  and 

••(C)  specifies  the  date  on  which  such  dis- 
tribution is  to  commence. 

■•(3)  Forms  of  distribution.— Subject  to 
paragraph  (4).  a  distribution  from  the  IRA 
pension  plan  will  be  made  in  whichever  of 
the  following  forms  of  retirement  income  is 
designated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(B)— 

••(A)  a  100  percent  qualified  joint  and  sur- 
vivor annuity  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 205(d)). 


C'B)  a  50  percent  qualified  joint  and  survi- 
vor annuity  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
205(d)). 

••(C)  a  single  life  annuity  (which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  refund  annuity), 
••(D)  an  annuity  certain  over  10  years. 
■•(E)  a  lump  sum  distribution, 
"(F)  a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  in 
accordance  with  section  408(d)(3)(G)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  but  only,  in 
the  case  of  such  a  transfer  to  a  plan  speci- 
fied in  section  408(a)(7)(C)  of  such  Code,  to 
the  extent  that  such  specified  plan  provided 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  transfer. 

••(G)  in  the  case  of  any  portion  of  the  ac- 
count balance  which  is  attributable  to  a 
direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  described 
in  section  205A  from  a  defined  benefit  plan, 
any  other  form  of  distribution  which  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or 

••(H)  any  other  form  of  distribution  ex- 
pressly elected  in  writing  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  governing  instrument,  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  distribu- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  made  in  a  form  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  (C),  or 
(D)  if  such  distribution  is  made  in  an  equiv- 
alent form  consisting  of  a  series  of  periodic 
payments  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  applicable  under  section  72(t) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with 
respect  to  a  series  described  in  section 
72(t)(2)(A)(iv)  of  such  Code. 

•'(4)  Spousal  benefit  requirements.— Sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  sections 
203(e)(1)  and  205  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
an  IRA  pension  plan  as  if  such  plan  were  a 
defined  contribution  plan  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  funding  standards  of  section  302 
(and  the  transferee  plan  rules  of  section 
205(b)  shall  apply  as  if  such  plan  were  such 
a  defined  contribution  plan).  A  distribution 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  joint  and  sur- 
vivor annuity  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  preceding  sentence  or  a  qualified  prere- 
tirement survivor  annuity  meeting  such  re- 
quirements if  such  distribution  is  made  in 
an  equivalent  form  consisting  of  a  series  of 
periodic  payments  to  the  individual  and  (as 
applicable)  the  spouse  or  surviving  spouse 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples applicable  under  section  72(t)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
a  series  described  in  section  72(t)(2)(A)(iv) 
of  such  Code. 

"(5)  Exceptions.— The  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  amounts  separately  accounted  for 
under  the  plan  which  are  not  attributable 
to— 

•■(A)  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfers 
which  are  described  in  section  402(a)(10)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  or  to 
which  similar  rules  apply  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(a)(5)  or  403(b)(13)  of  such  Code,  or 
••(B)  contributions  pursuant  to  section 
408(k)  of  such  Code. 

••(e)  Compliance  with  Requests  for 
Transfer.— A  direct  trustee-to-trustee  trans- 
fer in  accordance  with  section  408(d)(3)(G) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  made 
to  an  IRA  pension  plan  shall  be  accepted  by 
such  plan.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
require  an  IRA  pension  plan  to  accept  such 
a  direct  trustee-to-trustee  transfer  in  any 
amount  or  in  any  form  (including  the  form 
of  a  life  insurance  contract  referred  to  in 
section  408(a)(3)  of  such  Code)  that  would 
not  be  accepted  if  such  transfer  were  made 
as  a  rollover  contribution  under  subpart  A 


of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  or  as  a  direct  contribution. ". 

(iii)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  2  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  211  and  inserting  the  following  new 
items: 
"Sec.  211.  Rules  relating  to  IRA  pension 

plans. 
•Sec.  212.  Effective  dates. 

(B)  Exemption  from  part  3  provisions.— 
Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1081(a)(7))  is  amended— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  •or"; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  "plan." 
and  inserting  "plan; "; 

(iii)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  'Any" 
and  inserting  'any  ".  and  by  striking  •Act." 
and  inserting  ••Act;  or";  and 

(iv)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(11)  any  IRA  pension  plan.". 

SW.  h.  SIMPI.IFIEU  Al.TKRNATIVK  SALARY  RKIH'C- 
TION  ARRAN(;KMENTS  INDKR  SIMPI.I- 
KIKI»  EMPLOYKK  PENSIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (k)  of  section 
408  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  simplified  employee  pensions 
defined)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7),  (8), 
and  (9)  as  paragraph  (8),  (9),  and  (10),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(7)  Employee  may  elect  simplified  al- 
ternative salary  reduction  arrangement 
under  a  uniform  simplified  employee  pen- 
sion.— 

••(A)  In  general.— a  simplified  employee 
pension  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  not  fail  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  for  a  year 
solely  because  such  pension  provides  that 
an  employee  may  elect  to  have  the  employ- 
er make  payments  for  such  year— 

••(i)  as  elective  employer  contributions  to 
the  pension  on  behalf  of  the  employee,  or 

••(ii)  to  the  employee  directly  in  cash. 

••(B)  Requirements.— The  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  are  met  for  any  year  with 
respect  to  a  simplified  employee  pension  to 
which  an  employer  makes  payments  under 
this  subsection  for  such  year  if— 

•(i)  each  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
payments  are  made  by  the  employer  to  a 
simplified  employee  pension  for  such  year  is 
eligible  to  make  the  election  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(i). 

•(ii)  the  simplified  employee  pension  pro- 
vides that  it  will  not  accept  contributions 
for  such  year  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  salary  reduction  amount  for  such 
year,  and 

••(iii)  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(D)  are  met  with  respect  to  employer  contri- 
butions under  the  simplified  employee  pen- 
sion (other  than  payments  made  by  the  em- 
ployer to  the  pension  pursuant  to  an  elec- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)). 

•■(C)  Maximum  salary  reduction 
AMOUNT.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)(ii),  the  term  maximum  salary  reduction 
amount'  for  a  year  means  an  amount  equal 
to  the  product  derived  by  multiplying— 

■•(i)  the  greater  of— 

••(I)  $12,500,  or 

••(II)  25  percent  of  the  employee's  total 
compensation  for  such  year  (including  pay- 
ments made  by  the  employer  to  the  simpli- 
fied employee  pension  pursuant  to  an  elec- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)),  by 

••(ii)  a  fraction— 

••(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
employer  to  simplified  employee  pensions 


with  respect  to  such  employee  for  such  year 
(determined  without  regard  to  payments 
made  by  the  employer  to  simplified  employ- 
ee pensions  pursuant  to  an  election  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A Hi)),  and 

••(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
amount  of  such  employee's  total  compensa- 
tion (as  determined  under  clause  (iKlD)  for 
such  year. 

In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  not  a 
highly  compensated  employee  (as  defined  in 
section  414(q)),  the  maximum  salary  reduc- 
tion amount  shall  not  be  less  than  the  lesser 
of  $2,000  or  the  compensation  (as  defined  in 
section  219(f))  includible  in  the  employee's 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year. 

••(D)  Rules  governing  employer  contri- 
butions.— 

••(i)  In  general.— The  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  are  met  with  respect  to  em- 
ployer contributions  to  a  simplified  employ- 
ee pension  if.  under  the  pension— 

••(I)  a  contribution  may  be  made  to  the 
pension  by  an  employer  for  any  year  only  if 
the  participation  requirements  of  clause  (ii) 
are  met  for  such  year,  and 

••(II)  the  total  amount  of  such  contribu- 
tions for  any  year  to  the  pension  Is  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  clause  (iii). 
•■(ii)  Participation  Requirements.— 
••(I)  In  general.— The  participation  re- 
quirements of  this  clause  are  met  for  any 
year  if  contributions  are  made  by  the  em- 
ployer for  such  year  to  simplified  employee 
pensions  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) 
with  respect  to  each  employee  who  has  com- 
pleted a  period  of  service  with  the  employer 
extending  beyond  the  later  of  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  attains  the  age  of  21  or 
the  date  on  which  the  employee  completes  1 
year  of  service. 

••(II)  Employment  at  end  of  year  may  be 
required.— The  participation  requirements 
of  this  clause  and  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be 
considered  as  not  met  solely  because  the 
employer  does  not  make  contributions  for 
any  year  with  respect  to  all  employees  who 
were  not  employed  by  the  employer  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
employee  who  rendered  any  service  to  the 
employer  during  such  year  and  with  respect 
to  whom  the  employer  made  a  contribution 
for  the  immediately  preceding  year, 
••(iii)  Requirements  relating  to  amount 

AND  payment  of  CONTRIBUTION.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  total  amount  of  em- 
ployer contributions  to  a  simplified  employ- 
ee pension  for  any  year  with  respect  to  an 
employee  (determined  without  regard  to 
payments  made  by  the  employer  to  the  pen- 
sion pursuant  to  an  employee's  election  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)(i))  is  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  clause  if  such  amount  equals  the  de- 
clared annual  contribution  of  such  employer 
for  such  employee  for  such  year. 

••(II)  Declared  annual  contribution.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subclause  (V).  for  pur- 
poses of  this  clause,  the  declared  annual 
contribution  of  an  employer  for  an  employ- 
ee for  any  year  equals  the  product  derived 
by  multiplying  the  compensation  amount 
described  in  subclause  (III)  by  the  percent- 
age described  in  subclause  (IV). 

••(Ill)  Compensation  amount.— The  com- 
pensation amount  described  in  this  sub- 
clause is  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
the  total  compensation  paid  to  the  employ- 
ee during  the  year  (including  payments 
made  by  the  employer  to  the  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  pursuant  to  an  election  de- 
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,    in    subparagraph    (AMD),    or    the 
amount  in  effect  for  such  year  under 
(3KC). 
Percentage.— The    percentage    de- 
in  this  subclause  is  a  uniform  per- 
which.   for   purposes   of   this  sub- 
is  fixed  for  such  year  by  the  employ- 
respect  to  all  simplified  employee 
.^  for  all  employees  with  respect  to 
contributions  are  made  for  such  year. 
Supplemental   contributions.— The 
.„  annual  contribution  of  an  employ- 
an  employee  for  any  year  may  be  in- 
1    by    a    uniform    monetary    amount 
is  fixed  for  such  year  by  the  employ- 
respect  to  all  simplified  employee 
.„.    and    declared    by    the    employer 
subclause  (VI).  for  all  employees  with 
to  whom  employer  contributions  are 
for  such  year. 
Reporting  of  taxable  year,  mone- 

IMOUNT.  AND  PERCENTAGE  TO  THE  SIMPLI- 

aiPLOYEE  PENSION.— The  requirements 

,  subparagraph  are  not  met  with  re- 

to   employer  contributions   under   a 

fied  employee  pension  unless  the  pen- 

srovides  that  the  employers  taxable 

the  uniform  percentage  fixed  by  the 

/er  with  respect  to  employees  pursu- 

subclause  (IV)  for  such  taxable  year, 

uniform  monetary  amount  fixed  by 

„.„.,^.  with  respect  to  employees  pur- 

to  subclause  (V)  for  such  taxable  year 

be  declared  by  the  employer  to  the 

together  with  the  employer's  first 

to  the  pension  with  respect  to 

for  such  year. 

Exception  for  state  and  local  and 

-4xEMPT  PENSIONS.— This  paragraph  shall 

5ply  to  a  simplified  employee  pension 

ained  by— 
,.,  a  State  or  local  government  or  politi- 
s^bdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  in- 
thereof ,  or 
an   organization   exempt   from   tax 
this  title. 

Exception  for  ebiployer  maintain- 
..„.  qualified  plan.— 
In  general.— This  paragraph  shall  not 
to    a    simplified    employee    pension 

„ by  an  employer  who  also  main- 

a  retirement  plan  under  which  ser\'ice 
Klited  for  purposes  of  benefit  accrual 
respect  to  any  employee  described  in 
agraph  (DXiiKi). 

Retirement  plan.— For  purposes  of 
(i),     the     term      retirement     plan' 
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a   pension,   profit-sharing,   or  stock 
.  plan  described  in  section  401(a)  or  a 
which  is  part  of  such  a  plan,  or 
)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 


Separate  lines  of  business.— This 
sub4ection  shall  apply  on  the  basis  of  sepa- 
rat^^lines  of  business  recognized  under  sec- 
414(r)  in  the  case  of  any  simplified  em- 
pension    provided    pursuant    to    a 
reduction   arrangement   under   this 
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Conforming    Amendment.— Subpara- 

(B)  of  section  402(h)(1)  of  such  Code 

.„.„  to  special  rules  for  salary  reduc- 

arrangements  under  simplfiied  employ- 

)  is  amended  by  striking  -section 

)(6)"  and  inserting    -paragraph  (6)  or 

section  408(k)". 

EFFEtTlVE  DATE. 

amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
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By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen): 
S.  2344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
authorization of  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

OFFICE  OF  government  ETHICS 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  introducing,  along 
with  Senator  Cohen,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  Established  by  title  IV  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  the 
office  was  reauthorized  in  1983 
through  September  of  this  year.  In 
order  for  the  important  work  of  the 
office  to  continue,  we  must  enact  a  re- 
authorization bill  by  October  1. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management,  which  I 
chair  and  on  which  Senator  Cohen 
serves  as  ranking  Republican,  has  ju- 
risdiction over  this  office  and  held  2 
days  of  hearings  earlier  this  month  on 
the  ethics  program  in  the  executive 
branch  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the 
OGE.  Based  on  what  we  learned  at 
those  hearings  and  in  discussions  with 
various  members  of  the  ethics  commu- 
nity. Senator  Cohen  and  I  drafted  this 
bill.  The  bill  enhances  the  position 
and  role  of  the  office  vis-a-vis  the  rest 
of  the  executive  branch,  it  clarifies  the 
OGE's  responsibilities,  and  it  reau- 
thorizes the  office  for  an  additional  6 

years. 

OGE  was  created  to  "provide  overall 
direction  of  executive  branch  policies 
related  to  preventing  conflicts  of  inter- 
est." Founded  as  an  office  within  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
OGE  was  initially  authorized  for  5 
years.  In  1983  it  was  reauthorized  for 
another  5  years  and  continued  to  be 
housed  in  OPM.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  take  OGE  out  of 
OPM  and  make  it  an  independent 
agency  with  the  Director  removable 
only  for  good  cause. 

OGE  has  unique  and  rather  extraor- 
dinary responsibilities.  It  reviews  the 
financial  disclosure  statements  of  the 
President  and  every  Presidential  ap- 
pointee confirmed  by  the  Senate  to 
ensure  that  there  are  no  conflicts  or 
appearances  of  conflicts  of  interest  be- 
tween their  official  duties  and  their 
private    interests.    It    is   supposed    to 
render  judgments  on  the  propriety  of 
actions   taken  by  some  of  the  most 
powerful  public  officials  in  the  coun- 
try. When  those  actions  are  question- 
able. OGE  has  the  responsibility  to 
stand  up  and  say  so.  It  also  reviews  the 
ethics  programs  of  individual  agencies, 
and  where  necessary,  directs  them  on 
how  to  improve  their  operations.  Since 
the  executive  branch  ethics  program  is 
largely  decentralized  through  the  use 
of  ethics  officials,  designated  by  each 
agency,  who  are  employees  of  and  re- 
sponsible to  their  own  agency.  OGE 
has  the  important  role  of  coordinat- 


ing, monitoring  and  providing  support 
for  these  ethics  officials  on  a  govern- 
mentwide  basis. 

During  the  course  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings,  several  issues  were 
raised  that  the  bill  addresses.  Several 
witnesses  urged  that,  while  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  OPM's  interfer- 
ence in  OGE's  substantive  authority. 
OGE  should  be  made  an  independent 
agency  because  of  the  possible  appear- 
ance of  such  involvement  and  to  raise 
the  stature  of  the  office.  In  that  same 
vein,  several  witnesses  recommended 
that  the  Director  of  OGE  be  made  re- 
movable only  for  good  cause,  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  inde- 
pendent judgment  by  the  office.  The 
bill  has  adopted  both  of  those  recom- 
mendations. 

Another  significant  issue  discussed 
at  the  hearings  was  the  role  of  the 
OGE  Director  in  ordering  corrective 
action.  Section  402(b)(9)  of  the  cur- 
rent statute  states  that  the  OGE  Di- 
rector has  responsibility  for  "ordering 
corrective  action  on  the  part  of  agen- 
cies and  employees  which  the  Director 
deems    necessary.  "    There    has    been 
some  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
current  and  prior  OGE  Directors  as  to 
what  that  authority  includes.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  tries  to  clari- 
fy that  point.  It  gives  the  OGE  Direc- 
tor the  authority  to  order  an  individ- 
ual Federal  employee  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  appearance  of  or  an  actual  conflict 
of  interest,  including  taking  such  steps 
as  divestiture  or  recusal.  Should  the 
employee  fail  to  take  such  action,  the 
bill  gives  the  OGE  the  authority  to 
notify  the  employee's  agency  head  or, 
in  appropriate  cases,  the  President.  It 
also  gives  the  OGE  Director  the  au- 
thority to  recommend  to  an  agency 
head  that  he  or  she  take  administra- 
tive action  against  an  employee  where 
appropriate.       Such       recommended 
action  could  include  a  letter  of  repri- 
mand,  suspension,    or   even   termina- 
tion. If  an  agency  head  fails  to  take 
appropriate  action  pursuant  to  the  Di- 
rector's recommendation,  the  Director 
has  the  authority  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  addition,  the  bill  specifically  re- 
quires the  OGE  to  spend  time  training 
both  prospective  political  appointees 
and  current  Federal  employees  in  the 
standards  of  conduct.  The  hearings 
suggested  that  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  front  end  of  the  proc- 
ess—making prospective  employees 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  as 
public  officials  in  the  area  of  ethics— 
and  on  reminding  current  Federal  em- 
ployees of  their  ongoing  responsibil- 
ities. Several  witnesses  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  education  and  training  in 
a  successful  ethics  program,  and  we 
wanted  to  emphasize  that  by  placing 
the  responsibility  for  such  activities  in 
law. 


Mr.  President,  the  OGE  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  execution  of  our  conflict  of 
interest  law  and  regulations.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor,  along  with  my  col- 
league and  friend  Senator  Cohen,  the 
bill  that  will  not  only  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  the  work  of  this  office,  but 
strengthen  its  authority.  I  look  for- 
ward to  prompt  committee  and  full 
Senate  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  its  provisions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2344 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  Reauthorization  Act  of  1988". 

OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ETHICS  AS 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Sec  2.  The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.  5)  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  401(a)  by  striking  out  "in  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  an  office" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  an  inde- 
pendent agency"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  401  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•'(c)  The  Director  may— 

"(1)  appoint  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding attorneys,  for  the  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
and 

••(2)  contract  for  financial  and  administra- 
tive services  (including  those  related  to 
budget  and  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
personnel,  and  procurement)  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  or  such  other 
Federal  agency  as  the  Director  determines 
appropriate,  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement  from 
funds  of  the  agency,  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Director  and  the 
head  of  the  agency  providing  such  serv- 
ices."; and 

(3)  in  section  402(a)  by  striking  out  ",  in 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,". 

TERM  OF  OFFICE  FOR  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ETHICS 

Sec.  3.  Section  401(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'Effective  with  respect  to 
any  individual  appointed  or  reappointed  by 
the  President  as  Director  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  the  term  of  service  of  the  Direc- 
tor shall  be  five  years."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'The  Director  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  five  years  and  shall  be  removed  from 
office  during  such  term  only  for  good 
cause.". 

AUTHORITY  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  The  Director  shall— 

••(1)  develop  rules  and  regulations  and  in- 
terpret applicable  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, including— 

••(A)  developing,  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  President  or  the  Di- 
rector pertaining  to  conflicts  of  interest  and 
ethics  in  the  executive  branch,  including 
rules  and  regulations  for— 


•■(i)  the  filing,  review,  and  public  availabil- 
ity of  financial  statements  filed  by  acting 
and  prospective  officers  and  employees  in 
the  executive  branch  as  required  by  title  II 
of  this  Act,  and  the  evaluation  of  any  item 
reported  in  such  statements; 

"(ii)  the  identification  and  resolution  of 
conflicts  of  interest; 

"(iii)  training  prospective  political  ap- 
pointees on  ethics  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  standards  of  conduct  and  ethical  deci- 
sionmaking; 

■•(iv)  training  Federal  employees  on  ethics 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  of 
conduct  and  ethical  decisionmaking:  and 

•■(V)  the  designation  by  the  head  of  each 
executive  agency  of  an  individual  as  the 
agency  ethics  official,  which  shall  be  a 
career  reserved  position  (as  defined  under 
section  3152(a)(8)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code)  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service; 

••(B)  interpreting  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  President  or  the  Director  gov- 
erning conflict  of  interest  and  ethical  prob- 
lems and  the  filing  of  financial  statements; 
••(C)  assisting  the  Attorney  General  in 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  conflict 
of  interest  laws  and  in  recommending  ap- 
propriate amendments;  and 

•'(D)  evaluating,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  need  for  changes  in 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Director, 
the  President,  and  the  agencies  regarding 
conflicU  of  interest  and  ethical  problems; 

••(2)  advise  and  consult  with  executive 
agencies  and  Federal  officials,  including— 

••(A)  providing  information  on  and  pro- 
moting understanding  of  ethical  standards 
in  executive  agencies; 

••(B)(i)  establishing  a  formal  advisory 
opinion  service  to  give  advisory  opinions  on 
matters  of  general  applicability  or  on  impor- 
tant matters  of  first  impression; 

•(ii)  providing  interested  parties  with  an 
opportunity  to  transmit  written  comments 
with  respect  to  an  advisory  opinion  under 
clause  (i),  before  (to  the  extent  practicable) 
giving  such  opinion;  and 

••(iii)  compiling,  publishing,  and  making 
such  advisory  opinions  available  to  agency 
ethics  counselors  and  the  public: 

••(C)  consulting  with  agency  ethics  coun- 
selors and  other  responsible  officials  regard- 
ing the  resolution  of  conflict  of  interest 
problems  in  individual  cases;  and 

••(D)  providing  support  to  agency  ethics 
officials,  including  helping  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  the  decisions  of  such  officials; 

••(3)  monitor  compliance  of  executive 
branch  agencies  and  employees  with  ethics 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  of  conduct, 
and  order  actions,  including— 

••(A)  monitoring  and  investigating  compli- 
ance with  the  public  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  title  II  of  this  Act  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  executive  branch  and 
executive  agency  officials  responsible  for  re- 
ceiving, reviewing,  and  making  available  fi- 
nancial statements  filed  pursuant  to  such 

title;  ....  .J 

••(B)  monitoring  and  investigating  individ- 
ual and  agency  compliance  with  any  addi- 
tional financial  reporting  and  internal 
review  requirements  established  by  law  for 
the  executive  branch: 

•(C)  conducting  a  review  of  financial 
statements  to  determine  whether  such 
statements  reveal  possible  violations  of  ap- 
plicable conflict  of  interest  laws  or  regula- 
tions and  recommending  appropriate  action 
to  correct  any  conflict  of  interest  or  ethical 
problems  revealed  by  such  review; 

••(D)  requiring  such  reports  from  execu- 
tive agencies  as  the  Director  determines 
necessary; 


••(E)  in  accordance  with  section  403,  inves- 
tigating and  making  findings  on  alleged  vio- 
lations of  applicable  conflict  of  interest 
rules  and  regulations  and  employee  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  any  executive  branch 
employee,  as  the  Director  determines  appro- 
priate, and  ordering  action,  recommending 
action,  or  both; 

••(F)  ordering  the  head  of  any  agency  to 
conform  the  ethics  program  of  such  agency 
with  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  re- 
quirements, as  the  Director  determines  ap- 
propriate; and 

••(G)  cooperating  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  developing  an  effective  system  for— 

••(i)  reporting  allegations  of  violations  of 
the  conflict  of  interest  laws  to  the  Attorney 
General,  as  required  under  section  535  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  and 

••(ii)  ensuring  that  the  Director  has  notice 
of  any  such  allegation  when  such  allegation 
is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General.". 


ORDERING  AND  RECOMMENDING  ACTION 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  403  through  407  as  sections  404 
through  408,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  402  the  following  new  section: 

■•ORDERING  AND  RECOMMENDING  ACTTION 

•Sec  403.  (a)(1)  The  Director  may  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  make  findings 
concerning  any  allegation  of  violations  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section 
402(b)(3)(E). 

••(2)  The  Director  shall  send  any  such 
finding  to  the  employee  involved  in  the  alle- 
gation and  the  head  of  the  agency  of  such 
employee.  If  such  employee  is  the  head  of 
an  agency,  the  Director  shall  send  such 
finding  to  the  President. 

••(b)(1)  If  the  Director  finds  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  conflict  of  interest  rules  or  regu- 
lations or  of  the  standards  of  conduct  is  oc- 
curring, the  Director  shall  order  the  em- 
ployee to  take  specific  action  to  correct  the 
violation,  including  but  not  limited  to,  dives- 
titure, recusal,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
blind  trust. 

•■(2)  The  Director  shall  send  a  written 
copy  of  such  order  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  of  such  employee.  If  such  employee 
is  the  head  of  an  agency,  the  Director  shall 
send  a  written  copy  of  such  order  to  the 
President. 

••(c)  If  the  Director  finds  that  a  violation 
of  the  conflict  of  interest  rules  or  regula- 
tions or  of  the  standards  of  conduct  is  oc- 
curring or  has  cKCurred,  the  Director  may 
recommend  to  the  head  of  the  agency  of 
such  employee  that  such  agency  head  take  a 
specific  administrative  action  against  the 
employee,  including  but  not  limited  to  repri- 
mand, suspension,  demotion,  or  dismissal.  If 
such  employee  is  the  head  of  an  agency,  the 
Director  may  recommend  that  the  President 
take  such  action. 

••(d)(1)  If  the  Director  determines  that  an 
employee  has  not  taken  appropriate  correc- 
tive action  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  after  the  Director  orders  such  action 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Director  shall 
notify  in  writing  the  head  of  the  agency  of 
such  employee  of  such  determination.  If 
such  employee  is  the  head  of  an  agency,  the 
Director  shall  notify  the  President. 

••(2)  If  the  Director  determines  that  the 
head  of  an  agency  has  not  taken  appropri- 
ate administrative  action  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  after  the  Director  recom- 
mends action  under  subsection  (c),  the  Di- 
rector shall  notify  in  writing  the  President 
of  such  determination.". 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

6.  Section  404  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
by  section  5  of  this  Act)  is  amended 

sti-iking    out    "pursuant    to    subsection 
land  (b)(4)  of  section  402."  and  insert- 
lieu  thereof  "and  audits  pursuant  to 
ice  of  Government  Ethics  responsi- 
under  this  Act.  The  head  of  any 
may  detail  such  personnel  and  fur- 
luch  services,  with  or  without  reim- 
..^..v.  as  the  Director  may  request  to 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  re- 
,o  such  agency.". 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

7.  Section  405  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
by  section  5  of  this  Act)  is  amended 

a  heading  to  read  as  follows: 

'RULES  AND  regulations" 
lUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

8.  Section  406  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
by  section  5  of  this  Act)  is  amended 

„  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and 
„.„  in  lieu  thereof: 

not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
i  nding  September  30.  1989;  and 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  thereafter.". 

ANNUAL  PAY  OF  DIRECTOR 

9.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

"ANNUAL  PAY  OF  DIRECTOR 

407.  Chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
Code,  is  amended— 
in  section  5316  by  striking  out: 

of  the   Office   of  Government 
. .  and 
in  section  5314  by  adding  at  the  end 
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EFFECTIVE  DATES 


SEd  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effec  ive  on  October  1,  1988,  except  the 
amer  iments  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  October  1.  1989. 


Summary  of  the  Office  of  Government 

E^ics  Reauthorization  Act  of  1988 

bill  reorganizes  and  clarifies  the  lan- 

in  the  existing  Office  of  Government 

statute  and  reauthorizes  the  Office 

years.  It  also  makes  the  following 

changes  in  the  law: 

ndependent  Agency.  The  bill  removes 

( )ffice  of  Government  Ethics  from  the 

;  of  Personnel  Management  and  makes 

independent  agency  in  the  Executive 

This  provision  takes  effect  on  Octo- 

1989.   so   as   not   to   interfere   with 

duties  during  the  upcoming  presiden- 

t  ransition. 

iemoval  of  Director  "For  Good  Cause". 

Bill  makes  the  Director  removable  only 

good  cause"  during  the  Director's  five 

term  of  office.  Currently,  the  Director 

five  year  term  but  serves  at  the  pleas- 

the  President. 

"ay  of  the  Director.  The  bill  raises  the 

)f  the  Director  from  Executive  Level  V 

E  tecutive  Level  III. 

Corrective  and  Administrative  Action. 
bill  clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Direc- 
order  employers  to  take  corrective 
and  to  recommend  that  agency  heads 
or  tke  President  take  administrative  action. 
If  tlie  Director  finds  that  a  violation  of  a 
coni  lict  of  interest  rule  or  the  standards  of 
con<  uct  is  occurring,  the  Director  shall 
ord«  r  the  employee  to  take  specific  action  to 
corr  "ct  the  violation,  including  divestiture, 
reci  sal.  or  the  establishment  of  a  blind 
tru£  :..   The  Director  may   also   recommend 
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that  the  agency  head  or  the  President  take 
specific  administrative  action  against  the 
employee,  including  reprimand,  suspension, 
demotion,  or  dismissal.  If  the  Director  de- 
termines that  an  employee  or  an  agency 
head  has  not  taken  appropriate  action 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  Di- 
rector shall  notify  the  President. 

5.  Inspector  General  Assistance.  The  bill 
permits  the  Director  to  request  assistance 
from  agency  inspectors  general  in  conduct- 
ing any  investigation.  Currently,  the  Direc- 
tor can  request  such  assistance  only  with 
regard  to  investigations  involving  financial 
disclosure. 

6.  Agency  Ethics  Officials.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  position  of  agency  ethics  of- 
ficial be  a  career  reserve  position  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service,  which  provides 
those  officials  with  some  civil  service  protec- 
tions and  promotes  continuity  in  agency 
ethics  programs.  The  bill  also  requires  the 
Director  to  provide  support  to  agency  ethics 
officials. 

7.  Training.  The  bill  requires  that  trainmg 
be  provided  to  prospective  political  appoint- 
ees as  well  as  Federal  employees  on  ethics 
laws,  rules,  standards  of  conduct,  and  ethi- 
cal decisionmaking. 

8.  OGE  Notification  of  Referrals.  The  bill 
requires  that  the  Director  be  notified  of  any 
referral  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  con- 
flict of  interest  laws  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

9.  Non-Reimbursable  Details.  The  bill  per- 
mits agency  heads  to  detail  personnel  to 
OGE  at  the  request  of  the  Director  on  a 
non-reimbursable  basis.  This  will  allow  OGE 
to  use  the  resources  of  other  agencies 
during  periods  of  intense  activity,  such  as 
presidential  transitions. 

10.  Authorized  Appropriation.  The  bill  in- 
creases the  authorized  appropriation  from 
$2,000,000  per  year  to  $2,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989,  and 
to  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
thereafter. 

11.  Effective  Date.  Except  as  noted  above 
for  the  creation  of  OGE  as  an  independent 
agency,  the  effective  date  of  the  bills  provi- 
sions is  October  1,  1988.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Levin  in 
introducing  legislation  today  to  reau- 
thorize the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  for  6  more  years. 

Strong  ethics  laws  and  rules  are  cru- 
cial to  ensure  the  public  that  its  offi- 
cials and  Government  employees  are 
acting  in  the  public's  interest,  not  just 
for  personal  gain,  and  that  public  offi- 
cials' decisions  are  not  tainted  by  con- 
flicts of  interest.  Time  and  time  again, 
the  Congress  has  reaffirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  strong  ethics  rules  as  nec- 
essary to  prevent  conflicts  of  interest 
that  can  dangerously  erode  the  pub- 
lic's trust  in  its  Government. 

Key  to  the  successful  administration 
of  the  ethics  laws  is  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics,  a  very  small  office 
which  is  charged  with  the  very  large 
statutory  mandate  to  oversee  and  co- 
ordinate the  ethics  program  of  the 
entire  executive  branch. 

Established  by  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  has  the  responsibility 
to  provide  "overall  direction  of  execu- 
tive branch  policies  related  to  prevent- 
ing conflicts  of  interest  on  the  part  of 


officers  and  employees  of  any  execu- 
tive agency."  The  statutory  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Director  of  the  OGE  re- 
quire him  to  assume  many  roles,  in- 
cluding that  of  advisor  to  agency  per- 
sonnel, an  interpreter  of  the  ethics 
laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as  an  en- 
forcer and  adjudicator  when  there  has 
been  a  possible  violation  of  the  ethics 
laws  or  standards. 

These  are.  no  doubt,  very  difficult 
responsibilities  that  the  Congress  has 
thrust  upon  the  Office  of  Goverrunent 
Ethics  and  its  Director.  They  are  also 
awesome  responsibilities  when  one 
considers  that  the  reputations  of 
public  servants  can  be- irreparably  sul- 
lied if  this  office  or  its  director  makes 
ethical  judgments  too  hastily.  Never- 
theless, it  is  crucial  that  a  strong 
system  be  in  place  to  deal  swiftly  and 
fairly  with  allegations  of  ethical  mis- 
conduct by  officials  and  employees. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Levin  in  offering  legislation  to  re- 
authorize this  important  office  for  6 
more  years,  and  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  responsibilities  and  structure  of 
the  office.  Most  importantly,  this  leg- 
islation amends  the  law  to  enhance 
the    independence    of    the    OGE    by 
making    it    an    independent    agency, 
making  its  Director  removable  only  for 
good  cause,  and  elevating  the  level  of 
the    Director    of    the    OGE.    These 
changes,  some  of  which  were  included 
in  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1983.  but  dropped  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,     are     important     to 
ensure  that  the  OGE  has  the  stature— 
and  clout— necessary  to  force  individ- 
uals and  agencies  to  follow  its  rulings 
and   orders  on   how   to  comply  with 
ethics    requirements.    These    changes 
are  also  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
OGE  is  adequately  insulated  from  po- 
litical pressure  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  from  within  the  administra- 
tion when  the  OGE  is  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  an  administration 
official   has   breached   ethical   stand- 
ards. 

This  reauthorization  bill  also  pro- 
vides procedures  for  the  OGE  Director 
to  follow  when  determining  that  an  of- 
ficial is  violating  or  has  violated  ethi- 
cal standards,  and  clarifies  the  Direc- 
tor's authority  to  order  corrective 
action  in  these  cases.  The  streamlined 
procedures  for  notifying  the  official's 
agency  head  of  actions  taken  in  these 
cases  will  go  far  in  expediting  the  reso- 
lution of  these  conflict  of  interest 
problems.  The  bill  also  increases  staff 
and  budget  of  the  office  which  are 
sorely  needed  to  allow  it  to  perform  ef- 
fectively. 

Mr.  President,  this  year,  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  will  be  especial- 
ly important  during  the  massive  tran- 
sition that  will  occur  as  the  Reagan 
administration  comes  to  a  close.  There 
will  be  hundreds  of  new  officials 
coming  into  the  new  administration 


and  the  OGE  will  perform  the  critical 
tasks  of  reviewing  and  approving  the 
financial  disclosure  forms  of  countless 
political  appointees,  and  of  educating 
these  officials  about  their  financial 
disclosure  and  ethics  requirements. 
This  office  must  be  adequately 
equipped  if  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  new  cadre  of  administration  offi- 
cials, from  whichever  party  holds  the 
White  House,  start  off  on  solid  ethical 
footing,  free  from  conflicts  of  interest. 
The  tone  must  be  set  from  the  first 
day  of  the  administration,  and  a  viable 
OGE  is  an  important  factor  in  this 
process. 

Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
concerned  that  the  OGE  has  lacked 
the  will  and  ability  to  be  an  aggressive 
leader  in  ethics  education  and  enforce- 
ment. This  office  was  created  by  the 
Congress  to  be  an  ethics  watchdog, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  viewed  by  many  as 
lacking  the  bark— let  alone  the  bite- 
to  ensure  compliance  with  ethics 
standards  and  laws.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  changes  we  are  proposing  in  this 
legislation  will  make  the  OGE  a 
stronger  voice  in  ethics  policies  and 
enforcement  throughout  the  executive 
branch.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Harkin.   Mr.   Simon.   Mr. 
Stafford.   Mr.    Kennedy.   Mr. 
DODD,     Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  2345.  A  bill  to  establish  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  handicap; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce,  along  with  Senator 
Harkin  and  12  others  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act  of  1988.  This  historic  legisla- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Handicapped,  an  independ- 
ent Federal  agency  whose  members 
were  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Its  statutory 
missions  include  a  responsibility  to 
make  legislative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  Council  for  its  outstanding  efforts 
to  develop  the  bill  before  us  today. 

In  its  1986  report  "Toward  Inde- 
pendence" the  Council  noted:  "People 
with  disabilities  have  been  saying  for 
years  that  their  major  obstacles  are 
not  inherent  in  their  disabilities,  but 
arise  from  barriers  that  have  been  im- 
posed externally  and  unnecessarily." 
The  report  went  on  to  recommend 
that  "Congress  *  *  *  enact  a  compre- 
hensive law  requiring  equal  opportimi- 
ty  for  individuals  with  disabilities, 
with  broad  coverage  and  setting  clear, 
consistent,  and  enforceable  standards 


prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  handicap." 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  seeks  to  do  just  that.  It  will  es- 
tablish a  broad-scoped  prohibition  of 
discrimination  against  people  with  dis- 
abilities and  will  describe  specific 
methods  by  which  such  discrimination 
is  to  be  eliminated.  The  bill  has  been 
endorsed  by  more  than  50  national  or- 
ganizations representing  people  with  a 
wide  variety  of  disabilities.  It  is  also 
supported  by  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  an  umbrella  or- 
ganization representing  185  organiza- 
tions active  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
Authorities  on  disability  have  often 
said,  and  I  have  quoted  them  on  this 
floor  before,  that  the  history  of  soci- 
ety's formal  methods  of  dealing  with 
people  with  disabilities  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  words:  segregation  and  in- 
equality. Psychologist  Kenneth  Clark, 
whose  testimony  about  the  damaging 
effects  of  segregation  provided  pivotal 
evidence  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Brown  versus  Board  of  Education,  has 
stated  that  "segregation  is  the  way  in 
which  a  society  tells  a  group  of  human 
beings  that  they  are  inferior  to  other 
groups  of  human  beings  in  the  socie- 
ty." As  a  society,  we  have  treated 
people  with  disabilities  as  inferiors 
and  have  made  them  unwelcome  in 
many  activities  and  opportunities  gen- 
erally available  to  other  Americans. 
Such  segregation  and  inequality  are 
instilled  and  effectuated  through  the 
unfortunate  mechanism  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Is  such  discrimination  really  a  seri- 
ous and  widespread  problem  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities?  Earlier  this 
year,  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  complied  with  another 
of  its  statutory  mandates  and  issued  a 
followup  report  to  Congress  and  the 
President,  titled  "On  the  Threshold  of 
Independence,"  in  which  it  called  dis- 
crimination "the  number  one  problem 
faced  by  individuals  with  disabilities." 
In  an  indepth  1983  report  on  dis- 
crimination against  people  with  dis- 
abilities, another  independent  Federal 
agency,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  concluded  that,  "despite  some 
improvements  *  *  •  it  persists  in  such 
critical  areas  as  education,  employ- 
ment, institutionalization,  medical 
treatment,  involuntary  sterilization, 
architectural  barriers,  and  transporta- 
tion. The  Commission  further  ob- 
served that,  "Discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  can 
occur  in  almost  every  aspect  of  their 
lives." 

In  a  nationwide  poll  of  Americans 
with  disabilities  conducted  in  1986  by 
Louis  Harris  «fe  Associates,  respondents 
identified  a  variety  of  types  of  discrim- 
ination—including workplace  discrimi- 
nation, denials  of  educational  opportu- 
nities, lack  of  access  to  public  build- 
ings and  bathrooms,  the  absence  of  ac- 


cessible    transportation     and     other 
forms  of  social  ostracism. 

Nearly  15  years  ago,  the  Congress 
took  an  important  step  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress discrimination  against  people 
with  disabilities  by  enacting  title  V  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Pursu- 
ant to  sections  503  and  504  of  that  act, 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handi- 
cap was  made  unlawful  for  Federal 
agencies,  recipients  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  and  Federal  contractors.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  statutes,  par- 
ticularly section  504,  have  had  a  pro- 
foundly positive  effect  in  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  they  cover.  Im- 
portant regulations  have  been  promul- 
gated and  numerous  lawsuits  have 
been  filed,  resulting  in  court  deci- 
sions—a  few  even  reaching  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court— that  have  Interpreted 
and  applied  the  prohibition  of  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  handicap. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  to  make  sure 
that  section  504,  along  with  civil  rights 
laws  protecting  racial  minorities, 
women,  and  elderly  people,  would  not 
be  restricted  by  the  narrowed  Interpre- 
tation of  their  scope  engendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Grove 
City  College  versus  Bell.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  that  persons  with  disabil- 
ities and  we  in  Congress  continue  to 
believe  In  the  paramount  Importance 
of  sections  503  and  504,  and  will  stren- 
uously resist  any  attempts  to  undercut 
them.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  existing  statutes  do 
not  go  far  enough  toward  establishing 
a  broad  legal  condemnation  of  the  dis- 
crimination confronting  people  with 
disabilities. 

Some  have  heralded  section  504  as 
"the  civil  rights  law"  for  people  with 
disabilities.  The  fact  Is.  however,  that 
section  504  addresses  only  a  few  of  the 
arenas  In  which  discrimination  occurs. 
Section  504  is  Indeed  modeled  on  the 
language  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  But  that  act  and  other 
statutes  protecting  people  from  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex.  religion  or  national  origin,  contain 
many,  many  other  provisions  not 
found  In  statutes  protecting  people 
with  disabilities. 

For  example,  the  1964  act  prohibits 
discrimination  by  employers  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce.  In  places  of 
public  accommodation,  by  States  and 
political  subdivision  of  States— while 
people  with  disabilities  currently  have 
no  such  protection.  Other  statutes, 
constitutional  provisions,  regulatory 
Interpretations,  and  longstanding  judi- 
cial precedents  prohibit  <ilscrlmlnation 
on  grounds  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion, 
or  national  origin  In  housing,  travel, 
and  the  conununlcatlons  Industry. 
People  with  disabilities  are  not  simi- 
larly protected.  y 

On  February  1.  1960rfour  black  stu- 
dents entered  a  Woolworth's  store  In 


937( 


1  164. 


„ NC,    proceeded    to    the 

counter,  seated  themselves,  and 

d  a  cup  of  coffee.  By  this  coura- 

act.  these  young  men  initiated 

would  become  a  series  of  sit-ins 

other  forms  of  civil  disobedience 

ging  the  racial  segregation  of 

counters,    restaurants,    hotels, 

parks,    and    other    types    of 

accommodations.  These  efforts 

eventually  lead  to  the  enact- 

of  title  II  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

-64.   which  prohibits  discrimina- 

on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 

or  national  origin  in  places  of 

accommodation. 

ise  of  the  provisions  of  title  II 

1964  act,  discrimination  on  the 

of  person's  race,  color,  reli- 

or   national   origin   by   an   inn, 

motel  or  other  lodging  estab- 

:  by  any  restaurant,  cafeteria. 

I'ra.  lunch  counter,  soda  foun- 

ar  other  dining  establishment;  by 
;as  station;  or  by  any  motion  pic- 
house,    theater,    concert    hall, 
„_,  arena,  stadium,  or  other  place 
e::hibition  or  entertainment,  is  un- 
f  il.  Yet.  today,  it  is  not  unlawful 
hese  same  establishments  to  ex- 
,  mistreat,  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
against  people  because  of  their 
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with     cerebral     palsy     are 

away  from  restaurants  because 

say  their  appearance  will 

other  patrons.  People  who  use 

.jhairs    are    blocked    by    curbs, 

;,  and  narrow  doorways  from  get- 

into  many  arenas,  stadiums,  thea- 

and  other  public  buildings.  Many 

facilities  have  done  no  planning 

,he  use  of  their  services  by  people 

hearing  or  visual  impairments. 

has  been  over  30  years  since  some 

and  parks  were  closed  to  keep 

from  visiting  them  during  the 

of    civil    rights    demonstrations 

boycotts.   Yet   it   was   only   last 

that  the  Washington  Post  re- 

the  story  of  a  New  Jersey  zoo 

who  refused  to  admit  children 

downs    syndrome    because    he 

they  would  upset  the  chimpan- 
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major   event   of   the   civil 

,„  movement  in  America  occurred 

December  1,  1955,  when  Rosa  Parks 

ed  to  get  up  and  move  to  the  back 

bus.  and  was  promptly  arrested. 

event    triggered    bus    boycotts. 

\,  and  eventually  result- 

n  her  exoneration  by  the  Supreme 
,,  which  declared  the  segregation- 
requirements      unconstitutional, 
the   heroric   "freedom 
;"  risked  their  lives  to  assert  their 
established  in  Supreme  Court 
and  rulings  of  the  Interstate 

Commission,  to  be  allowed 

travel   from  State   to  State,    free 
discrimination.    Today,     those 
„  are  well-established  and  gener- 
ally respected.  Yet  people  with  disabil- 
ities still  have  to  chain  themselves  to 
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buses  and  to  block  their  movement  in 
order  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
transit  industry  and  the  general  public 
on  the  fact  that  most  buses  are  inac- 
cessible to  them.  "We  aren't  forced  to 
the  back  of  the  bus."  they  say,  'we 
can't  get  on  the  bus  at  all." 

A  1982  survey  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  that  one-third 
of  transit  systems  offering  bus  service 
did  not  have  a  single  bus  with  a  lift. 
The  same  study  indicated  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  urban  rail  sta- 
tions surveyed  were  almost  totally  in- 
accessible 

Employment  discrimination  was  a 
major  target  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Title  VII  of  that  law  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  by  em- 
ployment agencies,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  job  training  programs,  and 
by  any  employer  engaged  in  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce  who  has  15  or 
more  employees.  People  with  disabil- 
ities do  not  have  any  similar  protec- 
tion, even  though  they  encounter  job 
discrimination  all  the  time.  The  Louis 
Harris  survey  found  that  one-fourth  of 
persons  with  disabilities  interviewed 
reported  that  they  had  experienced 
employment  discrimination  because  of 
their  disabilities.  Nearly  half  of  those 
individuals  who  did  not  have  jobs  or 
were  employed  less  than  full  time 
listed  as  an  important  reason  why 
they  were  not  working  the  fact  that 
employers  would  not  recognize  that 
they  were  capable  of  doing  a  full-time 

job. 

Such  widespread  discrimination 
against  persons  with  disabilities  in  the 
workplace  is  a  major  reason  for  the 
appalling  rate  of  joblessness  among 
them.  According  to  the  Harris  survey, 
two-thirds  of  all  Americans  with  dis- 
abilities of  working  age  do  not  have 
jobs.  This  is  the  highest  rate  of  job- 
lessness among  any  sizable  minority  in 
the  country.  Yet,  the  Harris  poll 
found,  most  of  them  want  to  work. 

A  major  target  of  civil  rights  advo- 
cates in  the  fifties  and  sixties  was  offi- 
cially sanctioned  discrimination— dis- 
crimination engaged  in  or  even  re- 
quired by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Through  court  battles  and  leg- 
islation, such  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  religion  or  na- 
tional origin  has  been  made  illegal. 
Title  II  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
contains  a  specific  provision  that  pro- 
hibits such  discrimination  pursuant  to 
any  law,  statute,  regulation,  ordi- 
nance, rule  or  order  of  a  State  or  local 
government.  People  with  disabilities 
do  not  have  such  protection,  and  can 
lawfully  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
by  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  prohibits  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  and  national  origin.  People  with 
disabilities   are   not   protected.   As   a 


result,    they    are    frequently    turned 
down   for   apartments   or   houses   be- 
cause a  landlord  or  owner  objects  to 
their     disability.     Blind     people     are 
denied    housing    and    told    that   they 
would  be  a  fire  hazard.  Mentally  re- 
tarded people  are  rejected  as  unfit  ten- 
ants.   People    who    use    wheelchairs 
often   find  that   they   are   unable   to 
locate  any  accessible  housing  whatso- 
ever. And  deaf  persons  seeking  hous- 
ing find  that  landlords  and  real  estate 
agents  are   often   unwilling   to   make 
any  effort  to  communicate  with  them. 
Another  area  in  which  people  with 
disabilities  have  less  legal  protection  is 
that  of  broadcasting  and  communica- 
tions. Provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  that  set  a  "public  interest" 
standard  have  been  interpreted  to  in- 
clude   a    nondiscrimination    require- 
ment. However,  in  the   1983  case  of 
Community    Television    of   Southern 
California  v.  Gottfried  (103  S.Ct.  885). 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  apply 
this  nondiscrimination  requirement  to 
people  with  disabilities,  holding  that  a 
public  television  station  was  not  re- 
quired to  provide  captioned  program- 
ming. Once  again,  the  legal  prohibi- 
tions of  discrimination  that  are  avail- 
able to  other  groups  have  not  been  ac- 
corded to  those  with  disabilities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  aims 
to  correct  such  discrepancies.  This  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  "purpose"  section 
of  the  bill:   "To  provide  a  prohibition 
of  discrimination  against  persons  with 
disabilities  parallel  in  scope  of  cover- 
age with  that  afforded  to  persons  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex,  national  origin, 
and  religion."  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  intends  to  more  clearly  delineate 
what  constitutes  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap— in  the  words  of  the 
act.  "To  provide  clear,  strong,  consist- 
ent,   and    enforceable    standards    ad- 
dressing   discrimination    against    per- 
sons with  disabilities."  For  this  reason, 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  bill  is  de- 
voted to  spelling  out  what  forms  of 
discrimination     are     prohibited,     and 
giving  guidance  to  those  covered  by 
the  act,  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
courts  as  how  the  general  concept  of 
nondiscrimination    on    the    basis    of 
handicap  is  to  be  applied. 

The  bill  has  10  sections.  The  first 
identifies  the  short  title  of  the  pro- 
posed act— "The  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1988."  The  second  sec- 
tion presents  the  findings  and  purpose 
of  the  bill.  The  third  section  provides 
definitions  of  some  of  the  key  terms 
the  bill  uses.  Most  are  based  upon  the 
language  of  existing  definitions  in  the 
regulations  promulgated  under  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Since  they  were  first  promulgated  in 
1977.  Federal  agencies  and  the  courts 
have  had  considerable  experience  in 
interpreting  and  applying  them.  We 
expect  that  the  substantial  body  of 
law     and     interpretation     developed 


under  section  504  will  be  applied  to 
clarify  those  terms  and  requirements 
that  are  reiterated  in  this  bill,  except, 
of  course,  where  provisions  of  this  bill 
indicate  otherwise.  The  definition  of 
"physical  or  mental  impairment"  in 
this  bill,  for  example,  is  a  verbatim 
repetition  of  the  definition  of  the 
same  phrase  in  section  504  regulations. 
The  definition  of  the  important  con- 
cept of  "reasonable  accommodation"  is 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  that  concept 
in  "Accommodating  the  Spectrum  of 
Individual  Abilities."  a  report  issued  in 
1983  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  The  focus  of  this  definition  is 
upon  making  individualized  modifica- 
tions to  enable  the  participation  of  an 
individual  with  a  disability. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  tells  what  per- 
sons and  agencies  are  covered  by,  that 
is,  who  is  prohibited  from  discriminat- 
ing. Paralleling  rights  guaranteed  to 
others,  it  applies  to  employers,  em- 
ployment agencies,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  job  training  programs  sub- 
ject to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  to  housing  covered  by  title 
VIII  of  the  act;  to  public  accommoda- 
tions subject  to  title  II;  to  transporta- 
tion services;  to  States  and  agencies 
and  political  subdivisions  of  the 
States;  and  to  broadcasts,  communica- 
tions and  telecommunications  services. 
Section  4  also  contains  provisions 
making  explicit  that  the  act  shall  not 
undercut  the  requirements  of  title  V 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  (which  in- 
cludes section  504)  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder,  nor  shall  undercut 
the  requirements  of  any  other  Federal 
law  or  a  State  or  local  law  that  pro- 
vides greater  protection  against  dis- 
crimination. 

Section  5  delineates  the  "forms  of 
discrimination"  that  are  made  unlaw- 
ful. Paragraph  5(a)(1)  incorporates 
those  forms  of  discrimination  listed  in 
existing  section  504  regulations.  Con- 
sistent with  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Alexander  versus  Choate,  these 
provisions  encompass  both  intentional 
and  unintentional  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion. Paragraphs  5(a)  (2).  (3).  and  (4) 
delineate  clear  requirements  for  the 
removal  of  three  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. Respectively,  they  deal  with  the 
removal  of  architectural,  transporta- 
tion, and  communication  barriers;  the 
rendering  of  reasonable  accommoda- 
tions to  permit  the  participation  of  an 
individual  with  a  disability;  and  the 
elimination  of  standards  and  criteria 
that  screen  out  people  with  disabil- 
ities, unless  they  are  necessary  and 
can  be  shown  to  relate  to  the  ability  to 
perform  or  participate. 

Part  (b)  of  section  5  makes  clear 
that  certain  conduct  does  not  consti- 
tute discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
handicap.  First,  whether  or  not  a 
person  has  a  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment, it  is  not  discrimination  pro- 
hibited by  this  bill  to  exclude  or  other- 
wise treat  the  person  differently  for 


reasons  wholly  unrelated  to  an  impair- 
ment, perceived  impairment,  or  record 
of  impairment.  Thus,  it  would  be  per- 
missible to  refuse  to  hire  a  person  who 
uses  a  wheelchair  from  a  job  as  a 
proofreader  because  the  person  has 
poor  spelling  skills.  Second,  it  may  be 
permissible  to  deny  an  opportunity  or 
treat  a  person  unequally  through  the 
application  of  criteria  or  standards 
that  are  necessary  and  substantially 
related  to  the  ability  to  perform  or 
participate  in  essential  components  of 
a  job  or  activity.  For  example,  it  may 
be  perfectly  proper  to  exclude  people 
with  insufficient  vision  from  such  jobs 
as  bus  driver  or  air  traffic  controller. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  addresses  dis- 
crimination in  housing.  This  section 
incorporates  identical  provisions  to 
those  currently  under  consideration  as 
additions  to  the  Federal  Fair  Housing 
Act.  A  major  focus  of  these  provisions 
is  upon  certain  modest  features  of  uni- 
form accessibility  in  future  housing 
construction.  As  Congress  continues  to 
consider  proposed  amendments  to  add 
disability  to  the  coverage  of  that  act. 
we  hope  to  examine  any  refinements 
of  such  language  for  incorporation 
into  this  bill.  If  Fair  Housing  Act 
amendments  that  add  disability  and 
accomplish  the  aims  of  this  section  are 
enacted,  it  would  be  redundant  and 
could  be  removed. 

Section  7  establishes  limitations  on 
the  duties  to  remove  barriers  and  to 
make  reasonable  accommodations. 
First,  a  particular  barrier  does  not 
have  to  be  removed  or  a  particular  ac- 
commodation made  if  to  do  so  would 
either  fundamentally  alter  the  nature 
of  the  business  or  program,  or  would 
threaten  its  existence.  However,  there 
would  still  be  an  obligation  to  make 
other  accommodations  or  take  other 
actions  to  permit  participation. 

The  second  thing  that  section  7  does 
is  to  clarify  that  barrier  removal  in- 
volving substantial  modifications  to 
existing  buildings  and  facilities  does 
not  have  to  be  done  overnight.  Gener- 
ally, such  modifications  are  to  be  per- 
formed within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  not  to  exceed  2  years  from  the 
bill's  effective  date,  but  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  act  can  permit 
up  to  5  years  for  particular  types  of 
buildings  and  facilities  where  compli- 
ance may  take  more  time. 

Section  7  also  addresses  the  removal 
of  barriers  entailing  substantial  modi- 
fications to  the  platforms  and  stations 
of  mass  transportation  facilities.  For 
completion  of  this  type  of  modifica- 
tion, regulations  promulgated  under 
the  act  may  allow  up  to  10  years. 

Section  8  deals  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations.  In  three  areas- 
employment,  transportation,  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting— it  provides  more 
detail  as  to  what  such  regulations  are 
to  include.  With  regard  to  employ- 
ment, it  makes  clear  that  regulations 
should  not  be  limited  to  hiring  proce- 


dures but  should  encompass  the  full 
spectnmi  of  terms,  conditions,  and 
privileges  of  employment;  the  employ- 
ment provisions  also  reiterate  stand- 
ards regarding  preemployment  inquir- 
ies and  medical  examinations  found  in 
current  section  504  regulations. 

Where  transportation  is  concerned, 
regulations  are  to  include  require- 
ments regarding  the  future  purchase 
and  other  acquisition  of  accessible  ve- 
hicles; within  7  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act,  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  peak  fleet  of  vehicles  and  roll- 
ing stock  shall  be  accessible.  For  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  the  regulations 
shall  establish  "requirements  for  pro- 
gressively increasing  proportion  of 
programs,  advertisements,  and  an- 
nouncements that  are  captioned." 
This  permits  certain  flexibility  where- 
by the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  negotiation  with  the  broad- 
cast industry  and  the  disability  com- 
munity can  determine  realistic  criteria 
for  continuously  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  captioned  telecasts. 

Section  9  establishes  the  procedural 
and  enforcement  mechanisms  for  ad- 
dressing alleged  violations  of  the  Act. 
The  enforcement  procedures  are  simi- 
lar to  those  available  under  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  include  adminis- 
trative remedies,  a  private  right  of 
action  in  Federal  court,  monetary 
damages,  injunctive  relief,  attorneys' 
fees,  and  cutoffs  of  Federal  funds. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  act  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  its  passage  will  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  broad  statement  by 
our  society  that  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap  is  just  as  intolerable 
as  other  types  of  discrimination  that 
our  civil  rights  laws  forbid.  The  bill 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  over- 
reaching—for it  covers  only  the  same 
programs  and  businesses  which  are  al- 
ready prohibited  from  other  types  of 
discrimination. 

Some  may  fear  that  the  bill  will 
create  requirements  that  are  unreal- 
istically  expensive.  There  are  several 
answers  to  questions  about  costs.  First, 
it  must  be  asked:  How  much  is  too 
much  to  pay  for  equality?  Can  we  es- 
tablish an  acceptable  price  tag  for  civil 
rights?  Second,  experience  suggests 
that  the  costs  of  modifications  are 
usually  much  less  than  might  be 
feared  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
issues.  Wider  doorways  and  ramps  are 
not  particularly  expensive,  and  even 
modifications  to  bathrooms  and  lifts 
can  be  secured  at  relatively  modest 
prices.  And  many  communication  de- 
vices are  quite  reasonable  in  cost.  A 
telecommunications  device  for  the 
deaf  [TDD],  which  enables  deaf 
people  to  use  the  telephone,  can  be 
purchased  for  about  $150. 
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'  i^e  consider  costs,  it  is  important 

,.  in  mind  that  the  Federal  Tax 

permits  businesses  to   take   an 

deduction  of  up  to  $35,000  for 

entailed  in  removing  bar- 

.^  people  with  disabilities. 
]  [arris  poll  of  employers   found 
I  hree  out  of  four  managers  inter- 
believed  the  average  costs  of 
a  person  with  a  disability  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  employing  a 
._»bled  person.  A  1982  study  by 
Department  of  Labor  concluded 
iccommodating  for  disabilities  is 
deal."  This  confirms  the  expe- 
,„   of   major   U.S.    corporations, 
as  du  Pont,  which  report  that 
accommodations  frequently 

little  or  nothing. 

the    expense    associated 

accessibility    features    for    new 

are  relatively  small.  Estimates 

„,  at  most,  such  requirements 

entail  less  than   1   percent  of 

costs.  Officers  of  theNa- 

Association  of  Home  Builders 
declared  that  they  can  build  in 
features  at  very  little  cost.  And 
;osts  are  expected  to  decline  even 
once    they    become    uniform 
the  housing  industry, 
requirements  regarding  accessi- 
of  new  vehicles  and  rolling  stock 
transportation  agencies  are  not  ex- 
ant.    Often   the    issue    resolves 
into  a  question  of  purchasing 
,ly     fewer     accessible     vehicles 
a  slightly  greater  number  of  in- 
„.  ones.  TaJcing  buses  as  an  ex- 
..  although  costs  can  vary,  a  lift 
new  bus  currently  costs  about  6 
percent  of  the  total  price  tag. 
for  the  same  outlay,  a  company 
Either  purchase  10  accessible  buses 
buses  without  lifts. 
_^_     the    most     difficult     and 
modifications  contemplated  are 
associated  with  existing  stations 
)latforms  of  mass  transit  systems. 
would  reiterate  that  the  bill  does 
these  changes,  and  consequently 
costs,  to  be  spread  over  a  period 
to  10  years.  The  act  does  not  na- 
demand  full  access  immediately, 
;ives  transit  systems  the  opportu- 
to  plan  for  and  spreao  out  the  re- 
and  capital  expenditures 
_,  to  achieve  accessibility.  And 
.  .,  the  limitations  section  of  the 
)revents  the  requirement  of  modi- 
on  a  timetable  that  would 
the  existence  of  any  trans- 
operator, 
short,  the  costs  associated  with 
bill  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
v'.p  our  society  to  persons  with 
Indeed,  the  costs  to  this 
of  discrimination  against  per- 
with  disabilities  are  staggering. 
$60  billion  of  our  annual  Federal 
are  spent  on  disability-related 
;.  Disability  is  second  only  to 
as  the  largest  category  of  Fed- 
budget  expenditures.  And  95  per- 
of  what  we  spend  on  disability 
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goes  to  maintaining  people  in  depend- 
ent situations.  All  taxpayers  are  un- 
derwriting the  inactivity  and  waste  of 
resources  of  people  with  disabilities 
who  are  not  permitted  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  employed  and  self-sufficient. 
The  costs  to  our  society  of  discrimina- 
tion—in economic  as  well  as  humani- 
tarian terms— are  much  greater  than 
the  costs  of  eliminating  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

I  also  want  to  clarify  my  understand- 
ing of  the  concept  of  accessibility  as  it 
is  required  under  this  bill,  so  that  no 
one  exaggerates  or  misinterprets  its 
meaning.  A  basic  premise  of  the  bill  is 
that  whenever  anyone  constructs,  ren- 
ovates, rents,  purchases,  or  otherwise 
acquires  a  building  or  facility  without 
providing  for  the  use  of  it  by  persons 
with  disabilities,  then  that  person  or 
agency  is  committing  an  act  that 
denies  equal  opportunities  to  these  in- 
dividuals. Recognizing,  however,  that 
such  discrimination  has  permeated  our 
society  throughout  its  history,  and  is 
built  into  much  of  our  environment, 
this  act  does  not  seek  to  engender 
total  accessibility  immediately  and  ev- 
erywhere. 

It  does  place  some  definite  require- 
ments for  accessibility  upon  some  fa- 
cilities and  buildings  subject  to  the 
act.  It  also  allows  reasonable  periods 
of  time  for  this  accessibility  to  be 
achieved.  The  following  are  the  re- 
quirements the  bill  intends  to  estab- 
lish. 

GENERALLY 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  5(a)(2),  it  is 
discriminatory  to  establish  or  fail  to 
remove  any  architectural,  transporta- 
tion, or  communication  barrier  that 
prevents  the  access  or  limits  the  par- 
ticipation of  persons  with  disabilities. 
This  is  not  intended  to  mean  nor 
should  it  be  interpreted  to  impose  a  re- 
quirement that  every  entrance  or 
every  portion  of  a  building  or  facility 
has  to  be  made  accessible.  It  does 
mean  that  a  person  with  a  disability 
has  to  be  able  to  gain  ready  access  to 
the  building  or  facility,  and  to  partici- 
pate fully  and  on  an  equal  basis  in 
whatever  services  or  activities  are  con- 
ducted on  the  premises.  Within  each 
building  or  facility  included  in  the  cov- 
erage of  the  act,  the  services  provided 
or  the  programs  available  must  be  ac- 
cessible and  readily  usable  by  a  person 
with  a  disability. 

These  general  accessibility  require- 
ments may  necessitate  some  modifica- 
tions of  existing  structures.  The  act 
allows  up  to  2  years  for  the  making  of 
substantial  modifications  to  buildings 
and  facilities,  but  where  such  modifi- 
cations are  more  difficult,  regulations 
may  permit  up  to  5  years. 

HOUSING 

Here  the  major  focus  is  upon  accessi- 
bility requirements  in  future  construc- 
tion of  multifamily  dwelling  units. 
They  do  not  require  the  adding  of  ele- 
vators to  buildings  without  them,  nor 


do  they  require  any  ramping  for  access 
to  upper  floors  where  no  elevator  is 
present.  Beginning  with  units  con- 
structed for  occupancy  more  than  24 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  it  calls  for  the  accessibility  of 
public  and  common-use  portions  of 
such  units,  requires  that  all  doors  into 
and  within  the  premises  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  accommodate  wheel- 
chairs, and  specifies  that  such  prem- 
ises shall  comply  with  basic  universal 
features  of  adaptive  design.  These  are 
low-cost  features  including  wide  door- 
ways, modifications  of  bathroom  lay- 
outs, reinforcement  of  bathroom  walls, 
and  placement  of  switches  and  ther- 
mostats are  convenient  heights.  As 
noted  above  these  are  modest  require- 
ments not  viewed  as  extreme  by  the 
housing  industry. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Special  statutory  requirements 
would  be  established  by  the  bill  in 
regard  to  transportation  services. 
First,  where  substantial  modifications 
to  existing  platforms  and  stations  of 
mass  transportation  systems  are  neces- 
sary, regulations  permit  up  to  10  years 
for  such  modifications  to  be  complet- 
ed. Second,  the  requirements  regard- 
ing vehicles  and  rolling  stock.  Retrofit- 
ting or  modification  of  existing  vehi- 
cles and  rolling  stock  would  be  re- 
quired only  where  purchases  are  insuf- 
ficient, within  7  years'  time,  to  bring 
the  peak  fleet  up  to  50  percent  accessi- 
bility. 

LIMITATIONS 

Barrier  removal  does  not  have  to  be 
accomplished  if  to  do  so  would  funda- 
mentally alter  or  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  particular  business  or  pro- 
gram. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  requirements  of  this  bill, 
including  the  accessibility  require- 
ments, only  apply  to  those  buildings 
and  facilities  encompassed  within  the 
coverage  of  the  act.  The  smallest  busi- 
nesses are  not  covered  by  the  employ- 
ment provisions;  only  employers  with 
15  or  more  employees  are  covered. 
Likewise,  single-family  homes  and 
small  housing  units  such  as  duplexes 
are  not  within  the  coverage  of  the 
housing  provisions.  The  broadest  cate- 
gories of  buildings  and  facilities  sub- 
ject to  accessibility  requirements 
under  the  bill  are  public  accommoda- 
tions and  public  buildings  of  State  and 
local  governments.  And  for  both  of 
these  categories,  simple  justice  argues 
strongly  for  requiring  the  removal  of 
barriers  that  exclude  or  limit  the  par- 
ticipation of  people  with  disabilities. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
declared  that  "our  country  calls  not 
for  the  life  of  ease,  but  for  the  life  of 
strenuous  endeavor."  He  would  have 
been  pleased  by  the  vision  that  one 
distinguished  individual  with  a  disabil- 
ity. Dr.  Henry  Viscardi,  a  former 
member  of  the  National  Council  on 


the  Handicapped,  stated  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  Americans  with  disabilities: 

I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man.  It  is 
my  right  to  be  uncommon— if  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity— not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by 
having  the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to 
take  the  calculated  risk:  to  dream  and  to 
build,  to  fail  and  to  succeed.  I  refuse  to 
barter  incentive  for  a  dole  •  •  •  It  is  my  her- 
itage to  stand  erect,  proud  and  unafraid:  to 
think  and  act  for  myself,  enjoy  the  benefit 
pf  my  creations  and  to  face  the  world  boldly 
and  say,  this  I  have  done.  For  our  disabled 
millions,  for  you  and  me,  all  this  is  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American. 

For  all  people  with  disabilities  with 
such  spirit,  and  they  are  legion,  a 
major  stumbling  block  is  the  discrimi- 
nation they  encounter  as  they  pursue 
the  challenges  of  life.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  as  a  society  formally  and 
forcefully  prohibit  the  discrimination 
that  is  the  greatest  handicap  to  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities. 

Once  again.  I  want  to  commend  the 
National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
for  its  fine  work  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation. As  with  any  major  civil  rights 
legislation  it  will  most  certainly  be  the 
subject  of  extensive  examination  and 
possible  modifications.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues,  the 
council,  and  the  37  million  Americans 
with  disabilities  as  we  move  down  this 
difficult  road  together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2345 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  FINDIMJS  AND  HI  RPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.- Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  some  36,000.000  Americans  have  one  or 
more  physical  or  mental  disabilities,  and 
this  number  is  increasing  as  the  population 
as  a  whole  is  growing  older; 

(2)  historically,  society  has  tended  to  iso- 
late and  segregate  persons  with  disabilities, 
and.  despite  some  improvements,  such 
forms  of  discrimination  against  persons 
with  disabilities  continue  to  be  a  serious  and 
pervasive  social  problem: 

(3)  discrimination  against  persons  with 
disabilities  persists  in  such  critical  areas  as 
employment,  housing,  public  accommoda- 
tions, education,  transportation,  communi- 
cation, recreation,  institutionalization, 
health  services,  voting,  and  access  to  public 
services: 

(4)  every  day,  people  with  disabilities  en- 
counter various  forms  of  discrimination,  in- 
cluding outright  intentional  exclusion,  the 
discriminatory  effects  of  architectural, 
transportation,  and  communication  barriers, 
overprotective  rules  and  policies,  refusal  to 
make  modifications  to  existing  facilities  and 
practices,  exclusionary  qualification  stand- 
ards and  criteria,  segregation,  and  relega- 
tion to  lesser  services,  programs,  activities, 
benefits,  jobs,  or  other  opportunities: 


(5)  census  data,  national  polls,  and  other 
studies  have  documented  that  people  with 
disabilities,  as  a  group,  occupy  an  inferior 
status  in  our  society,  and  are  severely  disad- 
vantaged socially,  vocationally,  economical- 
ly, and  educationally; 

(6)  persons  with  disabilities  are  a  discrete 
and  insular  minority  who  have  been  saddled 
with  restrictions  and  limitations,  subjected 
to  a  history  of  purposeful  unequal  treat- 
ment, and  relegated  to  a  position  of  political 
powerlessness  in  our  society,  based  on  char- 
acteristics that  are  beyond  the  control  of 
such  persons  and  resulting  from  stereotypic 
assumptions  not  truly  indicative  of  the  indi- 
vidual ability  of  such  persons  to  participate 
in,  and  contribute  to,  society: 

(7)  the  Nation's  proper  goals  regarding 
persons  with  disabilities  are  to  assure  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  full  participation,  inde- 
pendent living,  and  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy for  such  citizens;  and 

(8)  the  continuing  existence  of  unfair  and 
unnecessary  discrimination  and  prejudice 
denies  people  with  disabilities  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  and  to 
pursue  those  opportunities  for  which  our 
free  society  is  justifiably  famous,  and  costs 
the  United  State  billions  of  dollars  in  unnec- 
essary expenses  resulting  from  dependency 
and  nonproductivity. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  provide  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
National  mandate  for  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination against  persons  with  disabil- 
ities: 

(2)  to  provide  a  prohibition  of  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  with  disabilities  paral- 
lel in  scope  of  coverage  with  that  afforded 
to  persons  on  the  basis  of  race.  sex.  national 
origin,  and  religion: 

(3)  to  provide  clear,  strong,  consistent,  en- 
forceable standards  addressing  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  with  disabilities;  and 

(4)  to  invoke  the  sweep  of  congressional 
authority,  including  its  power  to  enforce  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  to  regulate  interstate  transpor- 
tation, in  order  to  address  the  major  areas 
of  discrimination  faced  day-to-day  by  people 
with  disabilities. 

SEC.  .1.  DEKIMTIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  On  the  BASIS  OF  HANDICAP.— The  term 
"on  the  basis  of  handicap"  means  because  of 
a  physical  or  mental  impairment,  perceived 
impairment,  or  record  of  impairment. 

(2)  Physical  or  mental  impairment.— The 
term  "physical  or  mental  impairment " 
means— 

(A)  any  physiological  disorder  or  condi- 
tion, cosmetic  disfigurement,  or  anatomical 
loss  affecting  one  or  more  systems  of  the 
body,  including  the  following— 

(i)  the  neurological  system; 

(ii)  the  musculoskeletal  system; 

(iii)  the  special  sense  organs,  and  respira- 
tory organs,  including  speech  organs; 

(iv)  the  cardiovascular  system: 

<v)  the  reproductive  system: 

(vi)  the  digestive  and  genitourinary  sys- 
tems: 

(vii)  the  hemic  and  lymphatic  systems; 

(viii)  the  skin;  and 

(ix)  the  endocrine  system;  or 

(B)  any  mental  or  psychological  disorder, 
such  as  mental  retardation,  organic  brain 
syndrome,  emotional  or  mental  illness,  and 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

(3)  Perceived  impairment.— The  term 
■perceived  impairment "  means  not  having  a 
physical  or  mental  impairment  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2),  but  being  regarded  as  having 


or  treated  as  having  a  physical  or  mental 
impairment. 

(4)  Record  or  impairment.- The  term 
"record  of  impairment"  means  having  a  his-, 
tory  of.  or  having  been  misclassified  as 
having,  a  physical  or  mental  impairment. 

(5)  Reasonable  accommodation.— The 
term  ■■reasonable  accommodation"  means 
providing  or  modifying  devices,  aids,  serv- 
ices, or  facilities,  or  changing  standards,  cri- 
teria, practices,  or  procedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  to  a  particular  p>erson  with 
a  physical  or  mental  impairment,  perceived 
impairment,  or  record  of  impairment  the 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  effectively 
in  a  particular  program,  activity,  job,  or 
other  opportunity. 

SEC.  I.  SCOPE  OK  DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED. 

(a)  In  General.— No  person  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
handicap  in— 

(1)  employer  practices,  employment 
agency  practices,  labor  organization  prac- 
tices, and  training  programs  covered  by  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

(2)  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  covered 
by  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968: 

(3)  any  public  accommodation  covered  by 
title  II  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

(4)  transportation  services  rendered  by  a 
person,  company,  or  agency  engaged  in  the 
principal  business  of  transportation  of  per- 
sons, goods,  documents,  or  data: 

(5)  the  actions,  practices,  and  operations 
of  a  State,  or  agency  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State:  and 

(6)  broadcasts,  communications,  or  tele- 
communications services  provided  by  a 
person,  company,  or  agency  engaged  in  the 
principal  business  of  broadcasting  or  of 
communication  by  wire,  as  defined  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (o)  of  section  153  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
(47  U.S.C.  153(a)  and  (o)). 

(b)  Construction.— 

(1)  Rehabilitation  act.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  change 
the  nondiscrimination  provisions  contained 
in  title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  790  et  seq.),  or  to  affect  or  change 
regulations  issued  by  Federal  agencies  pur- 
suant to  title  V  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Other  laws.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  invalidate  or  limit  any  other 
Federal  law  or  any  law  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  jurisdiction  that 
provides  greater  protection  of  rights  for  per- 
sons with  physical  or  mental  impairments, 
perceived  impairments,  or  records  of  impair- 
ment than  are  afforded  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  .->.  EORMSOK  l)IS<  RI.MINATION  PROHIBin:D. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  standards 
and  procedures  established  in  sections  6 
through  9  of  this  Act.  the  actions  or  omis- 
sions described  in  this  subsection  constitute 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handicap. 

(1)  Services,  programs,  activities,  bene- 
fits. JOBS.  OR  OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES.— 

(A)  In  general.— It  shall  be  discriminatory 
to  subject  a  person,  directly  or  through  con- 
tractual, licensing,  or  other  arrangements, 
on  the  basis  of  handicap,  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(i)  Denying  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  or  benefit  from  a  service,  program,  activi- 
ty, benefit,  job.  or  other  opportunity. 

(ii)  Affording  a  person  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  or  benefit  from  a  service,  pro- 
gram, activity,  benefit,  job.  or  other  oppor- 
tunity that  is  not  equal  to  that  afforded 
others. 

(iii)  Providing  a  person  with  a  service,  pro- 
gram, activity,  benefit,  job.  or  other  oppor- 
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tunitjil  that  is  less  effective  than  that  pro- 
vided .0  others. 

(iv)  f>roviding  a  person  with  a  service,  pro- 
gram, activity,  benefit,  job.  or  other  oppor- 
tunitj  that  is  different  or  separate,  unless 
such  action  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
person  with  a  service,  program,  activity, 
benef  t.  job.  or  other  opportunity  that  is  as 
effect  ve  as  that  provided  to  others. 

(v)  Udlng  or  perpetuating  discrimination 
by  pioviding  significant  assistance  to  an 
agenc.  organization,  or  person  that  dis- 
crimii  lates 


(A) 
(E) 
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Etenying  a  person  the  opportunity  to 

as  a  member  of  planning  or  advi- 

l  oards. 

Otherwise  limiting  a  person  in  the  en- 

of  any  right,  privilege,  advantage. 

.„.  ounity  enjoyed  by  others. 

Levels  of  achievement.— For  purposes 

section,  services,  programs,  activities, 

i,  jobs,  or  other  opportunities,  to  be 

effective,    are    not    required    to 

the    identical    result   or   level    of 

ent  for  persons  with  physical  or 

„     impairments,     perceived     impair- 

i,  or  records  of  impairment,  and  per- 

without  such  impairments,  but  such 

programs,  activities,  benefits,  jobs, 

.^.  opportunities  shall  afford  persons 

such  impairments  an  equal  opportuni- 

obtain  the  same  result,  to  gain  the 

benefits,  or  to  reach  the  same  level  of 

.,  in  the  most  integrated  setting 

to  the  needs  of  the  person. 

Opportunity    to    participate.— Not- 

ling  the  existence  of  separate  or 

programs  or  activities  provided  in 

with  this  section,  a  person  with 

or  mental  impairment,  perceived 

...^..t,  or  record  of  impairment  shall 

denied  the  opportunity  to  participate 

programs  or  activities  that  are  not 

..^  or  different. 

Administrative  methods.— A  person, 

or  agency  may  not.  directly  or 

..  contractual  or  other  arrangemente, 

criteria  or  methods  of  administra- 
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(B)  disproportionately  screen  out  or  disad- 
vantage persons  with  particular  types  of 
physical  or  mental  impairments,  perceived 
impairments,  or  records  of  impairment: 
unless  such  criteria  or  standards  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  and  substantially  re- 
lated to  ability  to  perform  or  participate  in 
essential  components  of  the  particular  serv- 
ice, program,  activity,  benefit,  job.  or  other 
opportunity. 

(5)  Relationships  or  Associations.— It 
shall  be  discriminatory  to  exclude  or  other- 
wise deny  equal  services,  programs,  activi- 
ties, benefits,  jobs,  or  other  opportunities  to 
a  person  because  of  the  relationship  to,  or 
association  of.  that  person  with  another 
person  who  has  a  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment, perceived  impairment,  or  record  of 
impairment. 

(b)  Actions  Not  Discriminatory.— It 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  handicap  to  exclude  or  oth- 
erwise deny  equal  services,  programs,  activi- 
ties, benefiU.  jobs,  or  other  opportunities  to 
a  person— 

(1)  for  reasons  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
existence  of  or  consequences  of  a  physical 
or  mental  impairment,  perceived  impair- 
ment, or  record  of  impairment:  or 

(2)  based  on  a  legitimate  application  of 
qualification  standards,  selection  criteria, 
performance  standards,  or  eligibility  criteria 
that  are  both  necessary  and  substantially 
related  to  the  ability  to  perform  or  partici- 
pate in  the  essential  components  of  the  par- 
ticular job.  program,  activity,  or  opportuni- 
ty, and  such  performance  or  participation 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  reasonable  ac- 
commodation. 


the 


that  have  the  effect  of  discrimination 

e  basis  of  handicap: 

that  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  de- 

or  substantially  impairing  the  ac- 

,.„.iment  of  the  objectives  of  the  serv- 

programs.  activities,  benefits,  jobs,  or 

opportunities  provided  with  respect  to 

.TS   with   physical   or   mental   impair- 

i,  or  records  of  impairment:  or 

that  perpetuate  the  discrimination  of 

who  are  subject  to  common  adminls- 
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Barriers.— It  shall  be  discriminatory— 
to  establish  or  impose:  or 
.  to  fall  or  refuse  to  remove: 
architectural,  transportation,  or  com- 
lon  barriers  that  prevent  the  access 
the  participation  of  persons  on  the 
of  handicap. 

Accommodation.— It  shall  be  discrimi- 

to  fail  or  refuse  to  make  a  reasonable 

Uion  to  permit  an  Individual  with 

or  mental  Impairment,  perceived 

t,    or    record    of    Impairment    to 

have  access  to.  or  participate  in  a 
_ji.  activity,  job,  or  other  opportunity. 
Standards  and  criteria.— It  shall  be 
latory  to  Impose  or  apply  any  quail- 
standards,  selection  criteria,  or  eli- 
glb^lty  criteria  that— 

0  screen  out  or  disadvantage  an  indivld- 
because  of  a  physical  or  mental  Impair- 
percelved  Impairment,  or  record  of 
impairment:  or 
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SEf.  6.  DIS<KIMINATI()N  IN  HOISIS*;. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5(a),  It  shall  be  an  act 
of  discrimination  in  regard  to  housing— 

{ 1 )  to  discriminate  in  the  sale  or  rental,  or 
to  otherwise  make  unavailable  or  deny,  a 
dwelling  to  any  buyer  or  renter  because  of  a 
physical  or  mental  Impairment,  perceived 
Impairment,  or  record  of  impairment  of— 

(A)  such  buyer  or  renter: 

(B)  a  person  residing  In  or  Intending  to 
reside  in  such  dwelling  after  it  is  sold, 
rented,  or  made  available:  or 

(C)  any  person  associated  with  such  buyer 
or  renter:  and 

(2)  to  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  the 
sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provi- 
sion of  services  or  facilities  in  connection 
with  such  dwelling,  because  of  a  physical  or 
mental  impairment,  perceived  Impairment, 
or  record  of  Impairment  of— 

(A)  such  person: 

(B)  a  person  residing  in  or  intending  to 
reside  In  such  dwelling  after  it  is  so  sold, 
rented,  or  made  available:  or 

(C)  any  person  associated  with  such 
person. 

(b)  Removal  of  Barriers  in  Housing.— 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  discrimina- 
tion Includes— 

(Da  refusal  to  permit,  at  the  expense  of  a 
person  with  a  physical  or  mental  Impair- 
ment, perceived  impairment,  or  record  of 
Impairment,  reasonable  modifications  of  ex- 
isting premises  occupied,  or  to  be  occupied, 
by  such  person  if  such  modifications  may  be 
necessary  to  afford  such  person  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  premises; 

(2)  a  refusal  to  make  reasonable  accommo- 
dations In  rules,  policies,  practices,  or  serv- 
ices, when  such  accommodations  may  be 
necessary  to  afford  such  person  equal  op- 
portunity to  use  and  enjoy  a  dwelling:  or 


(3)  a  failure  to  design  and  construct  quali- 
fied multlfamlly  dwellings  for  first  occupan- 
cy after  the  date  that  Is  30  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  In  such  a 
manner  that— 

(A)  the  public  and  common  use  portions 
of  such  dwelling  are  readily  accessible  to, 
and  usable  by.  persons  with  physical  and 
mental  Impairments: 

(B)  all  the  doors  into  and  within  all  prem- 
ises within  such  dwellings  are  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  passage  by  persons  in  wheel- 
chairs: and 

(C)  all  premises  within  such  dwellings  con- 
tain basic  universal  features  of  adaptive 
design. 

(c)  Definition.— As  used  In  this  section 
the  term  "qualified  multlfamlly  dwellings" 
means— 

(1)  buildings  consisting  of  two  or  more 
units  if  such  buildings  have  one  or  more  ele- 
vators: and 

(2)  those  units  In  other  buildings  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more  units  that  are  on  the 
ground  floor. 

SKC  7  LIMITATIONS  ON  THK  IHTIES  OK  ACCOMMO- 
DATION AND  BARRIER  REMOVAL. 

(a)  Existence  Threatening  Alter- 
ations.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  failure  or  refusal  to 
remove  architectural,  transportation,  and 
communication  barriers,  and  to  make  rea- 
sonable accommodations  required  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  shall  not  constitute  an  unlawful 
act  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handi- 
cap if  such  barrier  removal  or  accommoda- 
tion would  fundamentally  alter  the  essential 
nature,  or  threaten  the  existence  of.  the 
program,  activity,  business,  or  facility  in 
question. 

(2)  Other  action.— In  the  event  that  bar- 
rier removal  is  not  required  because  it  would 
result  in  a  fundamental  alteration  or  threat- 
en the  existence  of  a  program,  activity,  busi- 
ness, or  facility,  there  shall  continue  to  be  a 
duty  to  conform  to  other  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  to  take  such  other  actions  as 
are  necessary  to  make  a  program,  activity, 
or  service,  when  viewed  In  Its  entirety,  read- 
ily accessible  to  and  usable  by  persons  with 
physical  and  mental  Impairments,  perceived 
Impairments,  or  records  of  Impairment. 

(b)  Time  for  Alterations.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  substantial  modifica- 
tions to  existing  buildings  and  facilities  are 
necessary  In  order  to  remove  architectural, 
transportation,  and  communication  barriers, 
as  required  under  section  5(a),  such  modifi- 
cations shall,  unless  required  earlier  by 
other  law  or  regulation,  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  2 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

(2)  Exception.— Regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act  may  allow 
up  to  5  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  where  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  such  modifications  to  particu- 
lar classes  of  buildings  and  facilities. 

(c)  Mass  Transportation.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  substantial  modifica- 
tions to  existing  platforms  and  stations  of 
mass  transportation  systems  are  necessary 
in  order  to  remove  architectural,  transpor- 
tation, and  communication  barriers,  as  re- 
quired under  section  5(a).  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act 
may.  unless  required  earlier  by  other  law  or 
regulation,  allow  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  In  no  event  to  exceed  10  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  such 
modifications  to  be  made. 


(2)  Effect.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  affect 
the  duty  of  providers  of  transportation  serv- 
ices to  conform  to  other  requirements  of 
this  Act,  Including  the  requirement  of  re- 
moving other  types  of  architectural,  trans- 
portation, and  communication  barriers,  and 
the  application  of  such  requlremenU  to  ve- 
hicles and  rolling  stock. 

SEC.  K.  RE(;i  I.ATIONS. 

(a)  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board.— Within  6 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board  shall  Issue  mini- 
mum guidelines,  to  supplement  the  existing 
Minimum  Guidelines  and  Requirements  for 
Accessible  Design,  to  establish  requirements 
for  the  architectural,  transportation,  and 
communication  accessibility  of  buildings,  fa- 
cilities, vehicles,  and  rolling  stock  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Attorney  General.— 

(1)  In  general.— Within  1  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  as  it  applies  to  States 
and  agencies  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States. 

(2)  Minimum  guidelines.— The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  coordi- 
nate the  timely  development  of  regulations 
required  under  this  section  and  shall  Issue, 
within  6  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  minimum  guidelines  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  regulations. 

(c)  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission.— 

( 1 )  Employer  practices.— 

(A)  In  general.— Within  1  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  re- 
qulremenU of  this  Act  as  it  applies  to  em- 
ployer practices,  employment  agency  prac- 
tices, labor  organization  practices,  and  job 
training  programs. 

(B)  Prohibitions.— The  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  regard  to  job  applica- 
tion procedures,  the  hiring  and  discharge  of 
employees,  employee  compensation,  ad- 
vancement, job  training,  and  other  terms, 
conditions,  and  privileges  of  employment. 

(2)  Requirements.- The  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  in- 
clude, a  requirement  of  outreach  and  re- 
cruitment efforts  to  increase  the  work  force 
representation  of  individuals  with  physical 
or  mental  impairments,  or  records  of  im- 
pairment, and  shall  establish  a  process  and 
timelines  for  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  periodic  revision  of  such  outreach 
and  recruitment  efforts. 

(3)  Preemployment  inquiries.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  regulations  promul- 
gated under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  include 
a  requirement  that  employers  may  not  con- 
duct a  preemployment  medical  examination 
and  may  not  make  a  preemployment  inquiry 
of  an  applicant  as  to  whether  such  appli- 
cant has  a  physical  or  mental  impairment, 
perceived  impairment,  or  record  of  impair- 
ment, or  as  to  the  nature  or  severity  of  such 
Impairment. 

(B)  Permitted  inquiries.— An  employer- 
(i)  may  make  a  preemployment   inquiry 

into  the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  satisfy  le- 
gitimate qualification  standards,  .selection 
criteria,  performance  standards,  or  eligibil- 
ity criteria  as  permitted  under  .section 
5(b)(2): 


(ii)  may  condition  an  offer  of  employment 
on  the  results  of  a  medical  examination  con- 
ducted prior  to  the  entrance  to  duty  of  the 
applicant,  if— 

(I)  all  entering  employees  are  subjected  to 
such  an  examination  regardless  of  physical 
or  mental  Impairment,  perceived  impair- 
ment, or  record  of  impairment:  and 

(II)  the  results  of  such  an  examination  are 
used  only  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section: 

(Hi)  taking  remedial  action  to  correct  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination,  or  engaged  in 
outreach  and  recruitment  efforts  to  increase 
the  participation  of  persons  with  physical  or 
mental  Impairments,  may  invite  employ- 
ment applicants  to  indicate  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  such  applicants  have  a  physi- 
cal or  mental  impairment,  if — 

(I)  the  employer  states  clearly  on  any 
written  questionnaire  used  for  employment 
purposes,  or  makes  clear  orally  If  no  written 
questionnaire  Is  used,  that  the  information 
requested  is  intended  for  use  solely  in  con- 
nection with  such  remedial  action  or  out- 
reach and  recruitment  activities:  and 

(II)  the  employer  states  clearly  that  the 
Information  is  being  requested  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  that  such  information  will  be 
kept  confidential  -as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C),  that  refusal  to  provide  such  in- 
formation will  not  subject  the  applicant  or 
employee  to  any  adverse  treatment,  and 
that  such  information  will  be  used  only  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

(C)  Confidentiality.— Information  as  to 
the  medical  condition  or  history  of  the  ap- 
plicant, obtained  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph  shall  be  collected  and  maintained 
on  separate  forms  that  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  confidentiality  as  are  medical 
records,  except  that— 

(I)  supervisors  and  managers  may  be  In- 
formed of  restrictions  on  the  work  or  duties 
of  persons  with  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ments and  of  necessary  accommodations  for 
such  persons: 

(ID  first  aid  and  safety  personnel  may  be 
Informed,  where  appropriate,  if  such  a  con- 
dition may  require  emergency  treatment: 
and 

(III)  government  officials  investigating 
compliance  with  this  Act  shall  be  provided 
relevant  Information  on  request. 

(d)  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment.—Within  L  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  for  the  Implementation 
and  enforcement  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  as  it  applies  to  sellers,  landlords,  and 
other  providers  of  housing. 

(e)  Secretary  of  Transportation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Within  1  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  this  Act  as  it 
applies  to  State  and  local  transit  systems 
and  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transportation. 

(2)  Standards.— The  regulations  promul- 
gated under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include 
standards  regarding  the  accessibility  of  ve- 
hicles and  rolling  stock  that  are  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Requirements.— With  respect  to  Stale 
and  local  transit  systems,  rail  and  light  rail 
.services,  and  bus  companies,  tlie  standards 
issued  under  paragraph  (2)  shall- 

(A)  ensure  that  all  vehicles  or  rolling 
stock  that  are  purcha.sed.  leased,  renovated, 
or  otherwise  placed  into  service  later  than 


one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  per- 
sons with  physical  or  mental  Impairments. 
Including  wheelchair  users: 

(B)  permit  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
not  to  exceed  7  years,  for  such  transporta- 
tion operators  to  purchase,  acquire,  or 
modify  sufficient  vehicles  and  rolling  stock 
so  that  the  peak  fleet  of  such  operators  has 
at  least  50  percent  of  vehicles  and  rolling 
stock  that  are  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
persons  with  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ments, including  wheelchair  users:  and 

(C)  ensure  that  the  use  of  paratransit  and 
other  specialized  trainsportatlon  services  for 
persons  with  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ments shall  be  used  as  a  supplement  to 
other  forms  of  transportation,  but  shall  not 
affect  the  requirement  that  transportation 
systems  and  services  available  to  meml)ers 
of  the  public  shall  be  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  persons  with  physical  or  mental 
Impairments,  including  wheelchair  users. 

(f)  Secretary  of  Commerce.— Within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
as  It  applies  to  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion. 

(g)  Federal  Communications  CoBmis- 
sioN.— Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  this  Act  as 
such  applies  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  broadcasting  or  of  communicating 
by  wire.  When  promulgating  regulations 
concerning  television  broadcast  stations,  the 
Chairman  shall  include  requirements  for 
progressively  increasing  the  proportion  of 
programs,  advertisements,  and  announce- 
ments that  are  captioned. 

(h)  Effective  Communication.— 

( 1 )  Regulations.- Regulations  promulgat- 
ed under  this  section  shall  Include  require- 
ments for  the  prohibition  or  removal  of 
communication  barriers,  and  for  making 
reasonable  accommodations  to  assure  effec- 
tive communication  with  a  particular  person 
who  has  a  physical  or  mental  impairment, 
perceived  Impairment,  or  record  of  Impair- 
ment. 

(2)  Communication  barriers.— As  used  In 
this  section  the  term  "communication  bar- 
riers" means  the  absence  of  devices,  serv- 
ices, systems,  or  signage  and  information 
media,  or  modifications  of  devices,  services, 
systems,  or  signage  and  information  media 
that  are  necessary  to  achieve  effective  com- 
munication with  persons  with  a  physical  or 
mental  Impairment,  perceived  impairment, 
or  record  of  Impairment  in  regard  to  a  serv- 
ice, program,  activity,  benefits,  job,  or  other 
opportunity. 

(3)  Types  of  requirements.— Under  appro- 
priate circumstances,  the  prohibition  or  re- 
moval of  communication  barriers  or  making 
a  reasonable  accommodation  may  require— 

(A)  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  de- 
vices such  as  Telecommunications  Devices 
for  the  Deaf,  visual  aids  such  as  flashing 
alarms  and  indicators,  decoders,  and  aug- 
mentative communication  devices  for  non- 
vocal  persons  such  as  language  symbol  or  al- 
phabet boards: 

(B)  the  provision  of  such  services  as  inter- 
preting, reading,  audio  or  video  taping,  and 
noletaking.  by  qualified  personnel: 

(C)  the  development  and  effective  oper- 
ation of  such  systems  as  captioning,  assis- 
tive listening  systems,  including  audio  in- 
duction loops,  and  infrared.  FM  or  AM  com- 
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;'he  development  and  effective  use  of 

altem  itive  signage  and  information  media. 

\s  brailled  or  audio  information,  and 

alerts  for  audio  announcements  and 

information:  and 

Lhe  modification  of  devices,  services. 

and     signage     and     information 

such   as  audio   input/output  on   a 

terminal,  adapted  software,  flash- 

,.-••«  as  an  attachment  to  a  telephone. 

ai  tiplif  iers  on  telephone  handsets. 

ENKORCEMKNT. 

i  IDMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS.— 

N  CENERAL.-Any  person  who  believes 

or  she  or  any  specific  class  of  indi- 

,u»^  is  being  or  is  about  to  be  subjected 

diJ  :rimination  on  the  basis  of  handicap 

1  of  this  Act.  shall  have  a  right. 

or  herself,  or  by  a  representative. 

such  administrative  enforcement 

and  remedies  as  are  available  in 

with  the  regulations  issued  pur- 

to  section  8  of  this  Act. 

lEMEDY.— Agencies  enforcing  such  reg- 

_  shall  have  the  authority  to  order 

appropriate   remedial    relief,    including 

orders,  cutoff  of  Federal  funds. 

of    Federal    licenses,    monetary 

;.  and  back  pay. 

;:iviL  Actions.— 

Right  to  file.— Any  person  who  be- 
that  he  or  she  or  any  specific  class  of 
luals  Is  being  or  is  about  to  be  subject- 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handi- 
1  violation  of  this  Act.  shall  have  a 
by  himself  or  herself,  or  by  a  repre- 
ve,  to  file  a  civil  action  for  injunctive 
monetary  damages,  or  both  in  a  dis- 
•ourt  of  the  United  States. 
Administrative     enforcement.— The 
of   administrative   enforcement 
and  remedies  as  contemplated  in 
._..  9(a)  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
1  ling  of  a  civil  action  under  this  subsec- 
except  in  regard  to  employer  practices, 
trment  agency  practices.  labor  organi- 
..  practices,  and  training  programs,  cov- 
by  section  4(a)<l)  of  this  Act.  for  which 
exhaustion  shall  be  required  unless— 
administrative    enforcement    proce- 
and  remedies  as  contemplated  in  sec- 
Xa)  are  not  available;  or 
such  enforcement  procedures  are  not 
..i^jded  within  180  days  after  the  filing  of 
complaint   of   discrimination    prohibited 
■  this  Act. 

Additional  EMdence.— In  any  action 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall 
the  records  of  the  administrative 

^.  shall  hear  additional  evidence 

request  of  a  party,  and.  basing  its  de- 
on  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence, 
grant  such  relief  as  the  court  deter- 
,  is  appropriate. 

Jurisdiction.- The  district  courts  of 

United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 

;   brought    under   this   Act    without 

to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

Immunity.— A    State    shall    not    be 

„.ie  under  the  eleventh  amendment  to 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  from 

in  Federal  court  for  a  violation  of  this 

,  In  a  suit  against  a  State  for  a  violation 

I  he  requirements  of  this  Act,  remedies 

ling   remedies   both    at   law    and    in 

equity)  are  available  for  such  a  violation  to 

same  extent  as  such  remedies  are  avail- 

for  such  a  violation  in  a  suit  against 

public  or  private  entity  other  than  a 
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(ll)  Attorney's  Fees.— In  any  action  or  ad 
miq^trative  proceeding  commenced  pursu 


ant  to  this  section,  the  court,  or  agency,  m 
its  discretion,  may  allow  the  prevaiUng  com- 
plaintants  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  attorneys  fee  in  addi- 
tion to  costs,  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person, 
(g)  Burden  of  Proof.- In  any  administra- 
tive proceeding  or  civil  action  brought  under 
this  Act.  the  burden  of  proving  the  legitima- 
cy of  any  qualification  standard,  selection 
criteria,  or  eligibility  criteria  at  issue  in  a 
case,  and  of  proving  the  defense  that  a  par- 
ticular reasonable  accommodation  or  remov- 
al of  an  architectural,  transportation,  or 
communication  barrier  would  fundamental- 
ly alter  or  threaten  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
gram, activity,  business,  or  facility  in  ques- 
tion, shall  be  on  the  person,  agency,  or 
entity  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
discrimination,  and  shall  not  be  on  the  com- 
plainant. 

SEC.  10.  EKFEtTIVE  HATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  I  am  proud  to  join  Mr. 
Weicker  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  the  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1988.  This  bill  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  its  congressional 
mandate  to  address,  analyze,  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  on 
issues  of  public  policy  affecting  people 
with  disabilities. 

The  National  Council  is  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency  comprised  of 
15  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  All 
of  the  current  members  of  the  Council 
were  appointed  by  President  Reagan.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Sandy 
Parino.  the  chairperson  of  the  Nation- 
al Council,  the  other  members  of  the 
Council,  and  the  staff  for  their  efforts 
to  document  the  magnitude  of  discrim- 
ination faced  by  persons  with  disabil- 
ities in  such  areas  as  employment, 
public  accommodations.  housing, 
transportation,  communications,  and 
public  services  and  for  drafting  a  bill 
that  will  make  discrimination  in  these 
areas  a  violation  of  Federal  law. 

Discrimination  against  persons  with 
disabilities  in  employment,  public  ac- 
commodations, housing,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  and  public  serv- 
ices is  still  substantial  and  pervasive  in 
our  Nation.  The  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  has  documented  this 
distressing  reality  in  detail  in  two 
recent  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress:  "Toward  Independence" 
(1986)  and  "On  the  Threshold  of  Inde- 
pendence" (1988). 

The  National  Council  stated  it  this 
way: 

A  major  obstacle  to  achieving  the  societal 
goals  of  equal  opportunity  and  full  partici- 
pation of  individuals  with  disabilities  is  the 
problem  of  discrimination.  Discrimination 
consUts  of  the  unnecessary  and  unfair  dep- 
rivation of  an  opportunity  because  of  some 
characteristic  of  a  person.  It  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  equal  opportunity.  The  severity  and 
pervasiveness     of     discrimination     against 


people  with  disabilities  is  well-documented. 
(Appendix  to  "Toward  Independence."  p.  A- 
3) 


People  with  disabilities  are  being 
denied  jobs  that  they  are  qualified  to 
perform  because  of  discrimination.  In 
a  recent  Lou  Harris  poll  conducted  in 
1987,  three-quarters  of  managers  of 
businesses  reported  that  people  with 
disabilities  "often  encounter  job  dis- 
crimination from  employers." 

As  long  as  an  inaccessible  society 
continues  to  be  built,  housing  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities  will  continue  to 
be  nearly  impossible  to  find.  Hundreds 
of  daily  acts  that  the  rest  of  us  take 
for  granted  become  monimiental  tasks 
or  are  denied  entirely:  purchasing  food 
for  the  family,  taking  a  child  to 
school,  buying  a  postage  stamp,  going 
to  a  restaurant  or  public  library, 
taking  a  class,  visiting  a  relative,  call- 
ing the  police  or  a  friend,  or  getting  in 
and  out  of  one's  own  apartment. 

Through  the  discriminatory  effects 
of  architectural,  transporation.  and 
communication  barriers  and  through 
prejudice,  fears  and  narrow-minded- 
ness, an  enormous,  mostly  hidden 
group  of  second-class  citizens  has  been 
created  who  face  a  lifetime  of  denial 
of  basic  opportunities  which  most 
Americans  hold  dear.  There  also  has 
been  created  a  situation  in  which 
America's  finest  young  men  risk  life 
and  limb  for  their  country  in  conflicts 
abroad  and  return  home  disabled,  to 
face  not  only  their  disabilities  but  also 
barriers,  rejection,  and  injustice  in 
every  comer  of  their  lives. 

And,  now  that  the  problem  has  been 
created,  we  all  suffer  the  grim  effects: 
unnecessary  dependency  costing  tax- 
payers and  private  employers  billions 
of  dollars  on  an  annual  basis;  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  the  untapped  productive 
capacity  of  people  with  disabilities  to 
aid  our  economy;  and  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal dignity. 

The  unfortunate  reality  is  that  per- 
sons with  disabilities  are  a  discrete  and 
insular  minority  who  have  been  sad- 
dled with  restrictions  and  limitations, 
subjected  to  a  history  of  purposeful 
unequal  treatment,  and  relegated  to  a 
position  of  political  powerlessness  in 
our  society,  based  on  characteristics 
that  are  beyond  the  control  of  such 
persons  and  resulting  from  stereotypic 
assumptions  not  truly  indicative  of  the 
individual  ability  of  such  persons  to 
participate  in  and  contribute  to  socie- 
ty. 

Over  the  past  18  months,  the  Na- 
tional Council  engaged  in  numerous 
meetings  and  discussions  with  officers 
of  national  organizations,  grassroots 
consumers.  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties to  explore  the  content  and  word- 
ing of  its  bill. 

Based  on  the  approach  outlined  in 
the  equal  opportunity  recommenda- 
tions in  "Toward  Independence. "  aug- 


mented by  the  comments  and  advice 
received,  the  National  Council  devel- 
oped the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act.  In  the  words  of  the  Council: 

The  Council  is  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act  is  representative 
of  the  need  for  expanded  nondiscrimination 
protection  it  has  heard  repeatedly  voiced  by 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  is  convinced 
that  the  enactment  of  such  a  statute  is  one 
key  to  Increased  independence  and  quality 
of  life  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

There  are  four  purposes  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  First, 
to  provide  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
national  mandate  for  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  against  persons  with 
disabilities.  Second,  to  provide  a  prohi- 
bition of  discrimination  against  per- 
sons with  disabilities  parallel  in  scope 
of  coverage  with  that  afforded  to  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  race.  sex.  national 
origin,  and  religion.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1964  and  1968— which  provide  protec- 
tion against  discrimination  in  such 
areas  as  private  sector  employment, 
housing,  and  public  acconuuodations— 
do  not  cover  persons  with  disabilities. 

Third,  to  provide  clear,  strong,  con- 
sistent, enforceable  standards  address- 
ing discrimination  against  persons 
with  disabilities.  Finally,  to  invoke  the 
sweep  of  congressional  authority,  in- 
cluding our  power  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment  and  to  regulate  commerce, 
in  order  to  address  the  major  areas  of 
discrimination  faced  day-to-day  by 
people  with  disabilities. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  or  change 
the  nondiscrimination  provisions  of 
section  504  or  other  provisions  of  title 
V  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Section  504  prohibits  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  from  sub- 
jecting handicapped  persons  to  dis- 
crimination. 

The  basic  tenets  of  section  504  pro- 
hibit the  generic  treatment  of  any 
group  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
based  on  archaic  or  simplistic  stereo- 
types about  attributes  associated  with 
their  disability  and  prohibit  policies  or 
practices  that  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
jecting persons  with  disabilities  to  dis- 
crimination. Instead,  section  504  re- 
quires an  individualized  assessment  of 
each  person's  qualifications  and  the 
provision  of  reasonable  accommoda- 
tions whenever  necessary  to  assist  the 
person  to  meet  essential  qualifications 
for  participation  in  a  recipient's  pro- 
grams. 

The  National  Council  recognizes 
that  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act,  as  presented  to  Congress,  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  bill  finally  enacted. 
I  agree  with  the  National  CouncU 
when  it  states  that  "the  drafting  of 
legislation  is  a  developmental  process 
that  reflects  negotiation,  compromise, 
and  continuous  revision."  I  believe 
that  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  is  the  appropriate  starting  point 
for  making  comprehensive  civil  rights 
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protections  a  reality  for  36  million  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 

As  this  bill  works  its  way  through 
the  legislative  process,  I  will  be  guided 
by  the  principles  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  original  section  504  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  is- 
suing the  final  section  504  regulations, 
then  Secretary  Joseph  A.  Califano  rec- 
ognized that  ending  discrimination 
against  persons  with  disabilities  usual- 
ly Involves  changing  policies,  practices, 
and  procedures. 

Mr.  Califano  also  recognized  that 
ending  discrimination  may  entail 
costs.  Many  costs  are  minimal  and 
fears  of  exorbitant  cost  have  often 
proven  to  be  unfounded.  However, 
under  certain  circumstances  costs  can 
be  significant.  These  costs  provide  no 
basis  for  exemption  from  the  basic 
principles  in  the  act,  including  the 
concept  of  reasonable  accommodation. 
The  mandate  to  end  discrimination 
must  be  clear  and  unequivical.  But  Mr. 
Califano  also  recognized  that  factors 
such  as  cost  may  be  taken  into  account 
in  prescribing  the  actions  necessary  to 
end  discrimination. 

Consistent  with  these  basic  princi- 
ples. I  will  be  closely  reviewing  sec- 
tions in  the  bill  prescribing  when  an 
entity  need  not  make  a  reasonable  ac- 
commodation available  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  an  entity's  obligation  to 
remove  architectural,  transportation, 
and  communication  barriers  in  exist- 
ing buildings  and  facilities— such  as 
existing  platform  and  stations  of  mass 
transportation  systems. 

I  also  recognize  that  businesses  and 
local  goverrunents  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  incur  significant  costs  under 
this  bill  may  need  financial  assistance. 
I  believe  that  in  many  of  these  cases, 
there  is  a  Federal  responsibility  to 
help  those  entities  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  presentation  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  to  the 
Congress  is  extremely  timely.  Two 
recent  events  have  sharpened  our  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  comprehensive 
civil  rights  protections  for  persons 
with  disabilities. 

On  March  22,  1988,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress overrode  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act, 
which  restored  broad  institutionwide 
coverage  for  our  civil  rights  statutes 
prohibiting  discrimination  by  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  aid,  including  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
The  override  of  the  President's  veto 
was  important  not  only  because  it  re- 
stores institutionwide  coverage  for  re- 
cipients of  Federal  aid  but  also  be- 
cause it  sent  a  clear  signal  to  the 
American  people— we  who  are  elected 
officials  are  willing  to  put  partisanship 
aside  in  order  to  guarantee  civil  rights 
protections. 


Nine  days  earlier,  Gallaudet  Univer- 
sity, out  Nation's  only  liberal  arts  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  the 
deaf,  installed  its  first  deaf  president. 
Dr.  I.  King  Jordon.  This  installation 
was  a  direct  response  to  the  deaf  com- 
munity's demand  that  their  basic  civil 
rights  be  respected.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  this  event  was  truly  historic 
in  nature,  not  only  for  deaf  people  but 
for  all  people  with  disabilities  and  for 
those  of  us  who  currently  do  not  have 
a  disability. 

First,  it  sent  a  clear  message  to  the 
Nation  that  persons  with  disabilities 
are  qualified  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  a  major  institution.  It  also  sent  the 
message  that  persons  with  disabilities 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  simply  to  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  charity.  In  short, 
the  installation  of  a  deaf  president  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  demand  for  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  civil  rights  of  persons 
with  disabilities. 

Second,  the  students  and  faculty 
made  it  clear  that  people  with  disabil- 
ities have  waited  too  long  for  this  rec- 
ognition; that  they  are  inpatient  and 
will  not  wait  any  longer. 

Third,  the  American  people,  disabled 
and  nondisabled  alike,  responded  with 
enthusiasm  to  and  unequivical  support 
for  the  demands  of  the  students  and 
faculty  at  Gallaudet  University. 

Together,  these  two  events  indicate 
to  me  that  24  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  13  years  after  the  passage  of 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  prohibition  of  discrimination 
against  persons  with  disabilities  paral- 
lel in  scope  of  coverage  with  that  af- 
forded to  persons  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex,  national  origin,  and  religion. 

I  look  forward  to  begirming  our  con- 
sideration of  the  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  and  to  the  day  when  Con- 
gress passes  and  the  President  signs 
into  law  a  bill  making  it  illegal  to  dis- 
criminate against  persons  with  disabil- 
ities in  all  major  areas  of  American 
life.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
1973  the  U.S.  Congress  took  the  first 
step  in  ensuring  that  the  civil  rights  of 
millions  of  Americans  with  disabilities 
be  protected  when  disabled  people 
were  first  classified  as  a  protected 
group  in  federally  funded  program  by 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Section  504  has  served  as  a  symbol  of 
equal  citizenship  for  disabled  Ameri- 
cans, a  tool  for  self -advocacy  and  com- 
munity education,  and  when  necessary 
a  basis  for  court  action. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  complete  what  we  started  in 
1973— it  will  provide  the  36  million 
Americans  with  disabilities  with  the 
same  rights  accorded  to  women  and 
minorities.  The  right  of  disabled 
people  to  be  free  from  discrimination, 
whether  in  the  form  of  discriminatory 
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onary  policies,  segregation,  ar- 

chitec  ural  or  transportation  barriers, 

rped    attitudes,    has    been 

by  our  judicial  system  as 

of  the  Federal  nondis- 

mandates. 

^  the  passage  of  section  504  in 
our    Nation    has    made    great 
in  recognizing  the  vital  con- 
that  physically  and  mental- 
..„'ed  individuals  have  made  to 
More  and  more  disabled  citi- 
.-..^  been  able  to  find  employers 
recognize  the  contributions  they 
to  the  workplace.  Disabled  chil- 
now  entitled  to  a  free  and  ap- 
,0    education    in    the    public 
as  the  result  of  another  land- 
piece  of  legislation,  the  Educa- 
»f   the    Handicapped   Act.    But 
3n  the  face  of  things  it  seems  as 
have  made  great  progress,  the 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
when  an  employer  develops  a 
to  employ  the  disabled,  they 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  good 
._;— as  they  should  be.  When 
„.  district  develops  programs  to 
e  the  disabled— they  are  cited  as 
for  other  districts.  We  are  in- 
debted to  those  who  have  been  at  the 
forefitnt  of  efforts  to  expand  the  role 
*d  citizens  in  our  society,  but 
,  ensure  that  more  opportuni- 
..  work  and  education  are  avail- 
rhe  Americans  with  Disabilities 
t4kes  an  important  step  in  that  di- 
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5)vers  all  disabilities.  It  is  based 
recognition  by  Congress  and 

that  people  have  many  dif- 

kinds  of  disabilities,  from  tradi- 
recognized  conditions  such  as 
blindiiess.  cerebral  palsy,  and  mental 
retarjation  to  medical  conditions  such 
.-„.  disease  and  diabetes.  They 
vulnerable  to  discrimination,  and 
ill  deserve  protection.  These  pro- 
are  the  basic  civil  rights  of 
citizens,  and  they  ought  to  be 


as 
are 
they 
tectidns 
disab  ed 
enf  oi  ced. 

I  ai  n  also  pleased  that  the  bill  being 
intro  luced  today  incorporates  the  ap- 
proach    to     banning     discrimination 
the   handicapped  in   housing 
take*   by   S.   558.   the   Fair   Housing 

Act,  as  that  bill  was  re- 

by  the  Subcommittee  on  the 

.,1.  It  is  important  that  the 

Americans  who  face  special 

„.„-_  be  afforded  the  opportuni- 

live  free  from  the  isolation  and 

caused  by  housing  discrimina- 


sion  Grove  City  versus  Bell.  The 
wheels  of  justice  are  once  again  turn- 
ing. Women,  minorities  and  the  dis- 
abled have  had  their  rights  restored, 
and  America  is  a  better  place.  It  is  now 
time  to  provide  our  Nation's  mentally 
and  physically  challenged  citizens 
with  a  greater  measure  of  justice. 
They  deserve  protection  from  discrimi- 
nation in  all  walks  of  life,  not  just  in 
those  areas  that  involve  Federal  funds. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
iti^s  .A.ct/  A 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  consponsor  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  which  is  being 
introduced  today. 

When  we  protect  the  basic  civil 
rights  of  any  American,  we  protect  the 
rights  of  aU  Americans— and  we 
strengthen  the  foundation  of  our  de- 
mocracy. There  is  a  large  group  of 
Americans  whose  civil  rights  have 
been  neglected,  ignored,  or  denied  for 
far  too  long— the  rights  of  more  than 
35  million  Americans  with  disabil- 
ities—and it  is  past  time  we  took 
action  to  correct  this  deficiency  in  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation. 

Our  Nation's  citizens  with  disabil- 
ities are.  in  fact,  citizens  of  this  great 
democracy,  with  the  right  to  expect 
the  basic  freedoms  and  opportunities 
that  all  other  citizens  of  this  country 
enjoy.  Too  often,  as  a  nation  and  as  in- 
dividuals, we  see  the  disability  but  not 
the  abilities  of  people,  and  we  fail  en- 
tirely to  see  the  handicaps  that  we 
place  in  the  way  of  their  full  participa- 
tion in  society.  The  result  is  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  human  potential  and  pro- 
ductivity to  this  Nation,  and  a  tragic 
loss  of  individual  dignity,  hopes,  and 
dreams. 

In  "Disabled  People  as  Second  Class 
Citizens."  Eisenberg.  Griggins,  and 
Duval  wrote 
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,  the  principal  sponsor  of  S.  558,  I 
Uopeful  that  it  will  be  passed  by 
Congress,  and  that  our  fair  hous- 
!  aws  will  finally  afford  protection 
tl  ose  with  handicaps.  But  because  I 
strongly  believe  that  discrimination 
agaiist  the  handicapped  should  be 
bam  led  in  all  areas,  I  am  delighted  to 
cosp  ansor  this  vital  measure. 

La  5t  month  the  U.S.  Congress  over- 
turn ed  the  1984  Supreme  Court  deci- 


The  disabled  themselves  know  there  is 
more  to  disability  than  a  malfunctioning 
bodily  system.  This  is  not  the  only,  or  even 
the  most  important  problem.  Being  disabled 
means  being  treated  by  the  world  as  some- 
one different,  abnormal,  inferior.  It  means 
trouble  finding  a  job  or  a  decent  place  to 
live.  It  often  means  living  at  the  poverty 
level  and  going  on  welfare.  It  means  discrim- 
ination. Being  disabled  is  not  just  having  a 
bodily  defect— it  is  a  complex  social-political 
reality  that  one  lives  with  day  by  day.  year 
by  year. 

Just  2  years  ago.  almost  half  of  the 
people  with  disabilities  polled  by  Lou 
Harris  blamed  employment  discrimina- 
tion for  their  lack  of  work,  and  28  per- 
cent blamed  transportation  barriers. 
Over  half  of  the  people  with  severe 
disabilities  polled  blamed  transporta- 
tion barriers  for  their  social  activity 
limitations. 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
arose,  in  significant  part,  from  the 
findings  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped,  whose  members 
have  all  been  appointed  by  President 
Reagan.  The  Council  conducted  exten- 


sive meetings  with  people  with  disabil- 
ities across  the  country.  Time  after 
time,  the  Council  heard  that  the  limi- 
tations for  people  with  disabilities  are 
not  inherent  results  of  their  handi- 
caps, but  are  due  to  unnecessary  bar- 
riers and  discrimination. 

Year  after  year,  these  barriers  per- 
sist, and  they  take  their  toll  on  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  with  disabilities. 
They  are  not  going  away  by  them- 
selves, despite  supposedly  enlightened 
attitudes.  State  laws  help,  but  are  in- 
consistent and  incomplete.  Voluntary 
measures,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  work.  Discrimination 
will  sometimes  be  overcome  by  appeal- 
ing to  our  better  instincts  or  rational- 
ity; but  more  often,  it  takes  the  moral 
persuasion  of  the  law  to  fortify  those 
good  instincts  and  rational  arguments. 
Once  though  the  door  and  in  the  class- 
room or  on  the  job.  people  with  dis- 
abilities prove  themselves  and  are 
their  own  best  advocates.  But  as  a 
nation  we  must  make  sure  eveyone  can 
get  through  the  door. 

What  may  be  surprising  to  some 
Americans  is  the  sheer  volume  of  this 
part  of  our  citizenry  who  have  been  so 
constrained.  The  1980  Census  found 
that  fully  20  percent  of  our  citizens 
have  a  disability.  Even  the  number 
with  severe  disabilities  constitutes  a 
sizable  minority.  Six  million  Ameri- 
cans have  mobility  problems  severe 
enough  to  require  a  mobility  aid— a 
wheelchair,  walker,  crutches,  or  a 
prosthesis.  The  incidence  of  severe  dis- 
ability increased  70  percent  between 
1966  and  1979— from  213  per  10.000 
citizens,  to  365  per  10,000.  This  is  not 
only  a  large  part  of  our  population— it 
is  a  fast-growing  part  of  our  Nation. 

In  spite  of  progress  resulting  from 
laws  such  as  the  Education  of  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  and  the  Re- 
habilitation Act.  this  sizable  part  of 
our  population  remains  substantially 
hidden.  They  are  hidden  in  institu- 
tions. They  are  hidden  in  nursing 
homes.  They  are  hidden  in  the  homes 
of  their  families.  They  are  hidden  in 
separate  transportation  programs,  and 
even  while  working  in  sheltered  work- 
shops. They  are  hidden  as  a  result  of 
the  lack  of  accessible  housing.  Because 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  public  facili- 
ties. Because  of  the  lack  of  devices  for 
communication.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
accessible  transit  systems.  And  the 
economic  bottom  line— because  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  which  denies 
the  economic  livelihood  needed  to  sus- 
tain an  active  life.  Because  they  are 
hidden,  we  too  easily  ignore  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  change. 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
is  based  on  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  many  kinds  of  discrimination 
facing  disabled  Americans,  and  it  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  different,  interre- 
lated problems.  I  want  to  focus  on  one 
particular  kind  of  discrimination  and 
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how  this  act  will  approach  it— in  the 
crucial  area  of  housing. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  ways 
American  society  excludes  people  with 
disabilities  is  by  building  and  operat- 
ing an  inaccessible,  unavailable,  and 
inappropriate  housing  stock.  Part  of 
the  housing  problem  is  a  result  of 
simple  prejudice— the  same  kind  Con- 
gress made  illegal  on  the  basis  of  race 
in  1968.  But  there  is  another  serious 
problem:  physical  exclusion  because  of 
barriers  in  architecture.  These  archi- 
tectural barriers,  which  need  not  be 
costly  to  eliminate,  are  like  "Keep 
Out"  signs  to  a  substantial  part  of  our 
population. 

What  this  means  is.  for  the  Ameri- 
cans who  already  have  the  most  bar- 
riers to  overcome,  housing  is  the  hard- 
est to  find.  Some  social  service  agen- 
cies report  that  for  every  wheelchair- 
accessible  apartment  available,  there 
are  50  clients  in  need.  In  some  places, 
a  wait  of  2  to  4  years  for  usable  hous- 
ing is  common. 

Another  dimension  of  this  problem 
comes  at  the  other  end  of  the  cycle: 
not  in  finding  the  housing,  but  in 
being  forced  to  leave.  This  problem  es- 
pecially plagues  our  elderly  citizens 
with  disabilities.  The  disability  wors- 
ens, and  they  can  no  longer  negotiate 
the  steps  or  fit  the  new  wheelchair 
into  the  bathroom. 

There  is  an  enormous  human  cost, 
an  emotional  cost,  when  elderly  per- 
sons are  uprooted  from  their  home 
communities  and  placed  in  other, 
often  more  institutionalized,  settings. 
Gone  is  the  relationship  with  the 
comer  grocer,  the  local  church,  neigh- 
bors, and  friends.  This  is  unnecessary 
isolation,  and  it  becomes  ghettoization 
as  well  when  the  only  choice  is  a  100- 
unit  building  for  the  elderly. 

It  is  not  only  the  elderly  who  are  af- 
fected. As  a  witness  from  Chicago  tes- 
tified last  year  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution,  too  many 
people  with  disabilities  unnecessarily 
fill  the  beds  in  the  only  accessible 
housing  in  town— the  nursing  home. 
In  Cook  County,  IL.  over  10,000  nonel- 
derly  disabled  people  live  in  nursing 
homes. 

F^iUy  15  years  ago  Congress  made  it 
a  matter  of  policy  that  discrimination 
against  disabled  people  is  illegal  in  any 
federally  funded  activity.  The  private 
housing  I'm  addressing  is  not  federally 
funded,  at  least  not  directly.  But  the 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
plays  a  major  role.  Federal  tax  ex- 
penditures, in  the  form  of  deductible 
interest  payments  and  depreciation 
amounting  to  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  keep  the  housing  market 
going.  The  money  our  Government 
uses  in  this  way  exceeds  the  dollars  we 
spend  directly  on  federally  funded 
housing  on  the  order  of  10  to  1.  And 
the  lion's  share  of  this  housing,  built 
through  Federal  incentive,  maintains 


barriers     in     its     very     architecture 
against  people  with  disabilities. 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
does  three  simple  things  to  stop  hous- 
ing discrimination  against  our  citizens 
with  disabilities.  It  stops  the  preju- 
diced refusal  to  sell  or  rent  to  a  person 
with  a  disability.  It  requires  that  per- 
sons with  disabilities  be  allowed  to 
modify  dwellings  at  their  own  expense, 
such  as  by  adding  a  ramp.  And  it  re- 
quires the  most  easily  reachable  hous- 
ing units  in  new  multifamily  buildings 
to  incorporate  basic  universal  features 
of  adaptive  design. 

These  measures  will  make  usable 
housing  much  easier  to  find.  And  it 
will  allow  people  with  disabilities  to 
remain  in  their  own  conununities.  This 
is  the  logical  course  dictated  by  cur- 
rent U.S.  demographic  trends.  Statis- 
tics show  that  our  population  is  aging, 
that  disability  rates  are  increasing. 
Yet  our  housing  stock  is  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  aged  and  infirm 
cannot  care  for  themselves  within  it. 

An  adaptable  housing  stock  also 
makes  economic  sense.  A  new  adapta- 
ble apartment  generally  costs  only 
about  $500  more  to  build  than  one 
without  adaptability  features.  But  ren- 
ovation at  a  later  date  can  cost  as 
much  as  $15,000.  Sometimes  such  ren- 
ovation is  impossible  at  any  price.  In- 
stitutionalization is  more  costly  still, 
between  $40,000  and  $75,000  a  year. 

Civil  rights  are  not  advantages  we 
give  to  one  part  of  society  or  another. 
They  are  simply  assurances  of  equal 
opportunity— of  fair  treatment.  We 
have  taken  important  steps  through 
the  enactment  of  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act— and  the  recently 
enacted  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act- 
to  assure  fair  treatment  for  people 
with  disabilities  in  Federal  programs 
and  in  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  recipients  of  Federal  funds.  But  it 
is  long  past  time  for  us  to  assure  free- 
dom from  discrimination— fair  treat- 
ment—for our  citizens  with  disabilities 
in  schools,  transportation,  housing, 
places  of  business,  and  throughout  our 
society. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  not 
acting  on  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act?  Continued  unnecessary  dep- 
rivation, isolation,  and  deterioration  in 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 
What  will  be  the  consequences  if  we 
enact  this  law?  Strengthened  commu- 
nities, greater  integration,  lower  medi- 
cal and  institutional  costs,  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  this  country's  pro- 
ductivity. Most  important,  we  will  be 
ensuring  the  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans with  disabilities  to  lead  lives  of 
independence,  dignity,  and  full  partici- 
pation as  citizens  of  this  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  being  introduced 
today  by  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, [Mr.  Weicker].  The  American's 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1988  is  an  im- 
portant   legislative    initiative    whose 


time  is  long  overdue.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  ensure  that  citizens  who 
are  disabled  have  the  same  basic 
rights  that  other  individuals  have 
imder  our  laws:  the  right  to  fair  hous- 
ing, the  right  to  work,  the  right  to 
travel  across  this  Nation  without  re- 
strictions and  the  right  to  equal  access 
to  communication  systems. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  time  for  the 
visible  and  invisible  signs  that  read 
"handicapped  need  not  apply"  be  de- 
stroyed forever  in  America.  For  far  too 
long  we  have  attempted  to  take  care  of 
the  myriad  of  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion against  disabled  Americans  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion.  In  the  past  this 
may  have  been  innovative  but  today  it 
is  clear  that  all  doors  must  be  opened 
in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The  bill 
being  introduced  today  is  designed  to 
accomplish  this. 

The  whole  package  is  a  good  one.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  advances  the 
legislation  will  make  in  the  area  of 
interstate  and  intrastate  travel  as  well 
as  the  breakthroughs  in  telecommuni- 
cations for  disabled  Americans.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  close  to  impossible  to 
separate  the  ability  to  travel  and  the 
ability  to  communicate  or  use  auto- 
mated systems,  with  both  employment 
and  a  decent  quality  of  life.  For  exam- 
ple being  able  to  come  and  go  to  meet- 
ings, having  the  ability  to  eat  out  at 
restaurants  or  go  to  the  movies  with- 
out planning  days  in  advance  are 
issues  that  face  our  handicapped  citi- 
zen's on  a  daily  basis.  Talking  on  the 
telephone,  being  able  to  follow  a 
sports  game  on  the  television,  or  oper- 
ate a  word  processor  in  the  work  place 
are  all  activities  that  the  non-handi- 
capped take  for  granted,  yet  which 
pose  significant  barriers  to  the  citizen 
with  special  needs. 

Last  year  in  a  Harris  survey,  over 
half  of  the  respondents  identified 
themselves  as  mobility  impaired.  And 
more  than  half  of  the  mobility  im- 
paired individuals  blamed  the  lack  of 
transportation  as  the  reason  that  they 
were  not  able  to  work.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable to  imagine  an  able  work 
force  languishing  at  home  because 
there  is  no  access  to  public  transporta- 
tion. There  have  been  great  strides 
made  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  to 
accommodate  travel  for  hajidicapped 
Americans.  But  there  is  still  a  long 
route  to  travel  on  this  essential  road. 
Tragically  on  the  national  average, 
the  majority  of  our  public  transit  sys- 
tems are  still  not  accessible  to  the  dis- 
abled. 

The  American's  with  Disabilities  Act 
of  1988  will  capitalize  on  the  positive 
experiences  that  many  localities  and 
States  have  pioneered  in  the  area  of 
accessible  transporation  for  the  handi- 
capped. Currently,  many  cities,  towns 
and  States  have  adopted  the  dial-a- 
ride  type  transit  system  for  the  dis- 
abled. Although  a  step  forward,  it  stUl 
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afford  handicapped  citizens 
iridependence    that    the    nondis- 
^joy.  Planning  days  in  advance, 
hours  for  a  ride,  and  often 
old  that  the  purpose  of  their 
s  not  a  high  enough  priority  to 
ride  is  plainly  inadequate, 
the  technology  exists  to  fash- 
existing  transit  systems  with 

lift  and  seating  to  accom- 

.  those  who  need  it.  Trains  and 
particularly  newly  purchased 
are  easily  equipped.  Many 
and  cities  are  already  adopting 
that  are  put  forth  in  this 
ion.  As  new  buses  and  trains 
•chased  they  are  equipped  with 
'he  added  costs  are  relatively 
in  comparison  to  the  actual 
hat  are  made  through  employ- 
md  more  importantly  through 
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indepefidence. 

Mr.  President  there  is  also  the 
)f   interstate   travel.   Interstate 

bus  lines,  trains  and  boats 

accessible  to  all  Americans.  As 

of  the  Commerce  Commit- 

1  lave  witnessed  a  certain  lack  of 

commitment   by    these    industries    to 

that  everyone  to  able  to  use 

This  legislation  will  require  the 

_    —to  get  involved  and  provide 

fufidamental  right  to  travel. 

,  I  applaud  the  authors  of  this 

excelltnt  legislative  initiative  that  will 

[disabled   Americans   the   rights 

inherently  theirs  as  well  as  all 
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CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,   I 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  vi- 
,   measure  because  I  subscribe 
,o  its  goals  and  underlying  pre- 
I  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
to  secure  the  civil  rights  of  dis- 
persons  for  the  last   two  dec- 
starting  with  the  Rehabilitation 
1972,    which    was    vetoed    by 
Nixon  and  became  the  Re- 
Act  of  1973,  and  its  land- 
section  504  of  which  I  was  a 
_  author. 

great  quest  for  securing  these 
has  taken  a  major  stride  for- 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Restoration   Act   of    1988,   of 
I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  the 
pal     authors     from     the     very 
.   Today    marks   another   land- 
in  this  quest  for  fundamental 
for  disabled  Americans,  and  I 
Senators   Weicker   and 
for  their  initiative. 

I    join    with    the    distin- 

.  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 

the  Handicapped  [Mr.  Harkin] 

_  that  the  reach  and  sweep 

provisions  in  the  measure  re- 

the  most  careful  scrutiny  and 

While  I  do,  as  I  noted  at 

i»utset,  subscribe  to  and  endorse 

the  goals  and  purposes  set  forth 

_  measure  as  a  basic  blueprint  for 

should  be  achieved  by  our  socie- 

have    reservations    about    how 

quickly    and    how    completely    these 
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goals  and  purposes  can  be  achieved 
through  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  1974 
the  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  into  law 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  Through  title 
V  of  that  act  this  Nation  declared  that 
individuals  with  disabilities  had  an 
equal  right  to  benefit  from  the  for- 
tunes of  this  society  and  to  contribute 
to  it  in  the  same  way  that  nondisabled 
persons  have.  We,  as  a  nation,  shifted 
from  a  position  of  exclusion  to  inclu- 
sion, and  we  heard  language  that 
spoke  of  mainstream  instead  of  sepa- 
rate. 

Earlier  this  year  Congress  renewed 
its  commitment  to  Americans  with  dis- 
abilities and  passed  after  considerable 
debate  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act.  Yet  despite  title  V  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  and  the  clarifications  of 
those  provisions  provided  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act,  there  are 
many  segments  of  this  society  where  it 
is  not  unlawful  to  deny  a  highly  quali- 
fied person  a  job  merely  because  he  or 
she  has  a  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment. In  many  places  a  self-sufficient, 
independent,  professional  individual 
who  is  disabled  may  find  it  impossible 
to  find  appropriate  and  affordable,  ac- 
cessible housing.  And  in  some  areas  of 
the  country  a  person  who  relies  on  a 
wheelchair  cannot  depend  on  public 
transportation  to  get  to  work. 

Before  we  can  suggest  that  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  fully  participate  in  this 
society  there  is  much  that  must  be 
done. 

This  bill  which  Senators  Weicker 
and  Harkin  introduced  begins  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  remaining  concerns. 
This  bill  proposes  to  offer  people  with 
disabilities  the  same  protection  in  pri- 
vate employment  that  is  now  enjoyed 
by  women  and  minorities.  It  would 
prohibit  discrimination  against  a 
person  on  the  basis  of  handicap  in 
public  accommodations,  the  sale  and 
rental  of  multifamily  housing,  trans- 
portation services,  broadcasting,  com- 
munications and  telecommunications 
and  finally  the  actions,  practices,  and 
operations  of  a  State. 

I  have  reservations  about  many  as- 
pects of  this  bill  including  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  undue  hardship  critieria 
for  reasonable  accommodation,  clarifi- 
cation on  what  constitutes  a  public  ac- 
commodation and  what  such  public  ac- 
commodations would  be  required  to  do 
under  the  retrofitting  provisions  of 
this  bill,  what  do  we  mean  by  trans- 
portation services  and  what  is  the 
scope  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to 
intrastate  transportation  systems. 

Despite  my  concerns  for  these  spe- 
cific areas  and  others  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  it  is  and  always  has  been 
my  belief  and  my  commitment  to 
eliminate  barriers  to  the  full  participa- 
tion of  Americans  with  disabilities  in 
this  society  and  in  this  vein  I  want  to 


extend  my  support  for  a  bill  which 
begins  to  address  some  of  the  remain- 
ing areas. 


By  Mr.   HARKIN  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.   Cranston. 

Mr.    Daschle,    Mr.    Kennedy, 

Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 

Sanford,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 

Stafford): 
S.  2346.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  cooper- 
ative, peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind  by  prohibit- 
ing the  basing  or  testing  of  weapons  in 
outer  space  and  the  testing  of  antisat- 
ellite  weapons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
refered  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PROTECTING  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
our  Nation  and  the  world  face  a  funda- 
mental choice  with  regard  to  outer 
space:  We  can  either  turn  space  into  a 
vast  battlefield,  jeopardizing  all  peace- 
ful space  activities,  or  we  can  agree  to 
ban  all  weapons  in  space. 

Congress  declared  in  1958,  when  it 
established  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  that  it  "is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
activities  in  space  should  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind." 

Since  that  time,  the  use  of  outer 
space  has  expanded  dramatically.  We 
now  use  satellites  for  worldwide  com- 
munications, navigation.  Earth-re- 
sources management,  pollution  moni- 
toring, and  weather  forecasting.  The 
United  States,  France,  Canada,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  operate  a  joint  space- 
based  search  and  rescue  mission  that 
has  already  saved  lives  of  hundreds  of 
lost  aviators  or  explorers. 

Our  military  forces  utilize  satellites 
as  well  for  these  activities,  and  also  for 
the  verification  of  arms  control  trea- 
ties, for  reconnaissance  of  tactical  bat- 
tles, and  for  early  warning  of  missile 

£Ltitf£LCk< 

As  for  the  future,  the  sky  is  no 
longer  the  limit.  Manufacturing  in  the 
microgravity  environment  of  space 
may  open  up  new  commercial  ventures 
unimagined  today.  We  have  barely 
crossed  the  threshold  of  space  explo- 
ration, with  the  space  station,  outposts 
on  the  Moon,  and  manned  exploration 
of  Mars  next  on  our  Nation's  space 
agenda. 

But  all  of  these  activities  are  threat- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  weapons 
in  space.  To  date,  the  military  of  both 
superpowers  have  stationed  only  sen- 
sors in  space.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
test-orbited  antisatellite  [Asat]  weap- 
ons, and  the  United  States  has  tested 
an  Asat  weapon  fired  from  an  P-15 
fighter  aircraft,  but  neither  country 
has  stationed  weapons  in  space.  Space 
has  been  militarized  but  not  weapon- 
ized. 

That  could  all  change  if  we  follow 
the  course  set  by  the  strategic  defense 


initiative  [SDI]  or  star  wars.  Current 
SDI  plans  call  for  the  orbiting  of  hun- 
dreds of  battle  stations  in  space, 
equipped  with  thousands  of  space- 
based  interceptor  [SBI]  rockets.  These 
heat-seeking  rockets  would  track  the 
hot  gas  plume  of  Soviet  nuclear-tipped 
missiles,  destroying  them  by  direct  col- 
lision high  above  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  designed  initially  to  attack 
missiles,  these  SBI's  could  be  used  to 
attack  other  satellites,  and  future  ver- 
sions could  be  modified  for  attacking 
targets  within  the  atmosphere  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

The  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
teaches  us  that  any  weapons  we  intro- 
duce will  eventually  be  deployed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  ask  the 
hard  questions  about  space  weapons 
now,  before  we  begin  deployment: 

Would  we  be  more  secure  with  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  SBI's  in  orbit?  What  if 
they  could  attack  targets  in  the 
United  States  with  conventional  war- 
heads? With  nuclear  warheads? 

We  do  not  know  precisely  how  the 
Soviets  would  react  to  our  planned 
SDI  deployments.  They  have  several 
options,  including  the  addition  of 
more  offensive  nuclear  weapons,  the 
addition  of  ground-based  Asat  weap- 
ons, and  the  introduction  of  weapons 
in  space  to  attack  our  SDI  battle-sta- 
tions and  sensor  satellites.  In  any  case, 
space  would  be  turned  into  a  vast  bat- 
tleground, jeopardizing  the  peaceful 
uses  of  space  for  all  nations. 

And  to  what  end?  What  could  we 
reasonably  expect  to  achieve  by  plac- 
ing SBI  weapons  in  space.  Even  the 
SDI  organization  admits  that  their 
proposed  initial  phase  of  defense  could 
destroy  no  more  than  30  percent  of 
Soviet  warheads.  Later  defensive  addi- 
tions would  require  as  yet  undemon- 
strated  directed  energy  weapons  and 
vastly  improved  sensor  systems.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets  would  be  adding 
weapons  in  space  and  on  the  ground 
based  on  similar  technology  to  shoot 
down  our  necessary  space  assets. 

In  other  words,  we  are  being  asked 
to  develop  a  token,  leaky  defense  in 
exchange  for  sacrificing  the  peaceful 
uses  of  space.  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
dangerous  course  that  threatens  our 
future  security.  If  the  star  wars  pro- 
gram had  any  chance  of  protecting  us 
against  nuclear  attack,  given  likely 
Soviet  responses,  then  I  would  consid- 
er exchanging  a  weapons-free  space 
for  better  security. 

But  our  current  course  assures  a 
double  security  risk:  the  loss  of  peace- 
ful, cooperative  space  exploration,  and 
exacerbation  of  the  arms  race  on 
Earth  and  in  space  coupled  with  the 
destabilizing  aspects  of  a  partial  de- 
fense. 

I  have  therefore  introduced,  along 
with  Senator  Hatfield,  the  "Outer 
Space  Protection  Act  of  1988."  which 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  to  develop  space  weapons  or  to 


test  Asat  weapons,  provided  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  other  nations 
abide  by  these  restrictions. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Soviets 
to  continue  their  unilateral  halt  to 
Asat  testing,  and  the  United  States 
would  have  to  continue  the  congres- 
sionally  imposed  ban  on  Asat  testing. 
Both  countries  would  have  to  abstain 
from  developing  and  testing  weapons 
in  space.  This  ban  would  be  verified  by 
monitoring  of  space  launches  and 
space  testing,  and  by  prelaunch  in- 
spection of  future  space  shots. 

Our  bill  further  instructs  the  I*resi- 
dent  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  establish  upper  limits  on  new 
technologies  that,  if  further  devel- 
oped, could  become  lethal  weapons. 
For  example,  lasers  could  be  useful  in 
sapce  for  range-finding  or  for  active 
monitoring  similar  to  radar;  at  much 
higher  power  levels,  however,  lasers 
could  be  used  to  damage  satellites  or 
eventually  missiles. 

This  bill  does  not  stop  all  SDI  re- 
search. It  permits  and  encourages  new 
sensor  systems  that  could  aid  in  the 
space-based  verification  of  this  space 
weapons  and  Asat  test  ban  as  well  as 
other  arms  control  treaties.  It  permits 
long-term  research  into  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  technologies.  It  permits 
development  of  penetration  aids  and 
other  countermeasures  that  might  be 
useful  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  options,  should  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  nation  ever  attempt  to 
deploy  a  nationwide  defensive  system 
in  the  future. 

In  short,  this  bill  would  preclude  the 
premature  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  space  weapons  that 
would  violate  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  [ABM]  Treaty.  This  treaty  has 
served  our  national  security  interests 
well  by  limiting  Soviet  deployments  of 
effective  defenses  that  would  under- 
mine our  ability  to  retaliate  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  Until  such  a  time  that 
truly  effective  defenses  were  devel- 
oped and  a  realistic  scenario  invented 
on  how  to  convert  from  offense-domi- 
nated to  defense-dominated  security,  it 
would  be  foolish  and  irresponsible  to 
abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Today  our  Nation  and  the  world 
stand  at  a  crossroad:  one  path  leads  to 
an  unending  offense/defense  arms 
race  in  space  that  would  jeopardize  all 
our  peaceful  activities  in  space  and 
bring  weapons  of  war  a  few  hundred 
miles  above  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  in  our  country.  The  other  path 
would  maintain  our  Nation's  1958 
vision  of  a  peaceful  outer  space,  dedi- 
cated to  betterment  of  life  on  Earth. 
The  choice  is  ours.  We  cannot  take 
both  paths. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  passed  a  resolution  last  year 
calling  for  the  continuation  of  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  prevent  "an  arms 
race  in  outer  space."  This  resolution 
passed  by   a  vote  of   154   to    1.  The 


Reagan  administration  refused  this  ra- 
tional request  supported  by  all  other 
nations,  preferring  instead  their  quix- 
otic quest  for  a  space  shield  instead  of 
the  sure  path  of  maintaining  the  sanc- 
tity of  space. 

It  is  time  to  choose:  the  weaponiza- 
tion  of  space  or  a  continuation  of 
man's  search  for  the  unknown— peace- 
ful space  utilization  and  exploration. 
We  carmot  choose  both. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2347.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  ac- 
tivities of  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks 
to  be  unfair  acts  or  practices  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act;  by  unanimous  consent,  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

coverage  or  certain  activities  of  soft- 
drink  MANUFACTURERS  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  declares  certain 
activities  of  soft  drink  manufacturers 
to  be  unfair  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  45).  This  bUl  refers 
to  certain  acts  of  any  p>erson  engaged 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  sell- 
ing, or  distributing  postmixed  soft 
drink  dispensing  equipment  or  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing, selling,  bottling,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tributing soft  drink  syrup  to  be  de- 
clared unlawful. 

In  their  efforts  to  further  monopo- 
lize the  soft  drink  market,  certain 
large  soft  drink  manufacturing  compa- 
nies have  embarked  on  a  practice  of 
providing,  at  little  or  no  cost,  beverage 
dispensing  equipment  to  potential 
large  retail  customers  in  order  to  lure 
them  away  from  their  current  compe- 
tition. 

Placing  beverage  dispensing  equip- 
ment in  a  customers's  place  of  busi- 
ness for  no  charge  or  at  a  negligible 
charge  creates  an  unspoken  obligation 
to  purchase  the  soft  drink  syrup  from 
the  company  giving  away  the  equip- 
ment. Furthermore,  when  these  large 
soft  drink  syrup  manufacturers  install 
the  beverage  dispensing  equipment  at 
no  charge  for  a  new  customer,  the 
equipment  usually  has  just  sufficient 
dispensing  outlets  on  the  unit  to 
handle  the  syrup  flavors  sold  by  them, 
leaving  no  room  for  the  restaurant  or 
tavern  to  dispense  the  soft  drinks  of  a 
competitor. 

The  damaging  impact  of  this  equip- 
ment giveaway  program  on  the  bever- 
age dispensing  equipment  industry  is 
twofold.  First,  and  most  dramatically, 
it  totally  undermines  the  survival  of 
those  companies  whose  very  existence 
is  dependent  upon  the  sale  or  lease  of 
beverage  dispensing  equipment.  When 
a  large  seller  of  fountain  soft  drinks 
such  as  a  fast  food  chain  is  faced  with 
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__  of  buying  or  renting  the  bev- 
dispensing  equipment  or  receiv- 
free  of  charge,  there  is  little  dif- 
in    making    a    decision.    The 
is  always  the  same— a  member 
beverage  dispensing  equipment 
loses     another     customer, 
once    the    equipment    is    in- 
the  customer  invariably  pur- 
its  syrup  directly  and  exclusive- 
one  of  these  big  soft  drink 

depending  on  who  in- 

the  free  equipment.  Thus  the 
^^  dispensing  equipment  indus- 
not  the  only  victim  of  this  anti- 
. .  practice. 

action  is  taken  to  preserve 

little  competition  remains  in  the 

soft   drink    industry,    these 

soft  drink  manufacturers  will  to- 

eliminate    competition    in    the 

soft  drink  market  and  will 

the     beverage     dispensing 

industry. 

believe  that  Congress  must 

I  closer  look  at  this  matter.  With 

Senate  committees  studying  this 

I  believe  that  a  fair  assessment 

situation  can  be  made. 

the  support  of  my  colleagues 
-bill. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  bill   and   a   letter   ad- 
to  the  majority  leader  from 
Thurmond  and  Metzenbaum 
,    in  the  Record. 
„.„  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I,  as  follows: 

S.  2347 
t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of   the    United    StaUs    of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  it 

unfair  act  or  practice,  for  purposes  of 

n  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

15  U.S.C.  45),  for  any  person  engaged 

business  of  manufacturing,  selling,  or 

post-mixed  soft  drink  dispens- 

eifuipm°ent  or  engaged  in  the  business  of 

facturing,  selling,  bottling,  or  other- 

listributing  soft  drink  syrup,  to  induce 

or  indirectly  or  through  an  affili- 

using  any  of  the  means  described  in 

(b),  any  retailer  engaged  in  the 

)f  post-mixed  soft  drinks  to  purchase 

»ft  drink  syrup  from  such  person  to 

iixclusion  in  whole  or  in  part  of  soft 

syrup  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  other 

in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
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such  inducement  is  made  in  the  course 

or  foreign  commerce: 

such  person  engages  in  the  practice  of 
any  such  means  to  such  an  extent  as 
substantially  to  restrain  or  prevent  transac- 
tions in  any  soft  drink  syrup  in  interstate  or 
forel  sn  commerce: 

(3)  a  direct  effect  of  such  inducement  is  to 
prev  ;nt,  deter,  hinder,  or  restrict  other  per- 
sons from  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any 
soft  drink  syrup  to  such  retailer  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce:  or 

(4:  a  direct  effect  of  such  inducement  is  to 
prev  Knt,  deter,  hinder,  or  restrict  other  per- 
sons from  furnishing,  leasing,  selling,  or 
serv  cing  any  post-mixed  soft  drink  dispens- 
ing equipment  or  post-mixed  soft  drink  dis- 
penj  ing  equipment  systems  to  such  retailer 
in  ii  terstate  or  foreign  commerce. 


(b)  The  means  of  inducement  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  a  retailer. 

(1)  furnishing  without  consideration, 
giving,  or  lending  any  post-mixed  soft  drink 
dispensing  equipment,  post-mixed  soft  drink 
dispensing  equipment  systems,  fixtures, 
signs,  supplies,  money,  services,  or  other 
things  of  more  than  nominal  value  to  the 
retailer: 

(2)  leasing  or  selling  at  below  fair  market 
value,  any  post-mixed  soft  drink  dispensing 
equipment,  post-mixed  soft  drink  dispensing 
equipment  systems,  fixtures,  signs,  supplies, 
money,  credit,  services,  or  other  things  of 
more  than  nominal  value  to  the  retailer:  or 

(3)  extending  credit  to  the  retailer  for  a 
period  In  excess  of  the  credit  period  that  is 
usual  and  customary  in  the  soft  drink  distri- 
bution Industry  for  the  particular  class  of 
transactions. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "post- 
mixed  soft  drink  dispensing  equipment" 
means  all  of  the  components  used  to 
produce  carbonated  water  and  to  mix  soft 
drink  syrup  with  carbonated  water  as  the 
soft  drink  is  dispensed  from  a  faucet. 

(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  which  is  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC,  April  25,  1988. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Majority  Leader:  Senator 
Inouye  will  soon  introduce  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  soft  drink  Industry.  In  Chairman 
Biden's  absence,  we  are  writing  to  indicate 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  joint  referral 
of  the  bill  to  both  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. # 

By  Mr.   CHAPEE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  day  of  August  7.  1989.  as 
"National   Lighthouse   Day";    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  LIGHTHOUSE  DAY 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  light- 
houses are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring reminders  of  our  rich  maritime 
heritage,  standing  like  sentries  along 
our  American  waterways.  Lighthouses, 
standing  lonely  and  isolated,  conjure 
up  all  that  is  romantic  about  our  seas 
and  inland  waterways. 

Lighthouses  have  long  been  used  as 
navigational  aids  marking  the  dangers 
of  reefs,  showing  landfall,  and  mark- 
ing harbor  entrauices.  But  clearly 
there  is  something  special  about  light- 
houses that  goes  far  beyond  their  util- 
itarian purposes:  Each  tower  stands  as 
a  monument  to  the  skill,  determina- 
tion, and  courage  of  the  people  who 
built  it.  and  the  keepers  of  the  light, 
who  endured  the  tedivim.  danger,  and 
deprivations  of  their  job  with  heroic 
stoicism.  These  American  heroes  have 
become  part  of  our  national  folklore. 


The  first  known  lighthouse  was  built 
in  300  B.C.  by  Ptolemy  I  in  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt.  Centuries  later,  in  the 
year  1716.  the  first  American  light- 
house appeared  on  Little  Brewster 
Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  Beyond  that, 
I  am  proud  to  add  that  Beavertail.  RI. 
is  the  location  of  one  of  the  original 
colonial  lighthouses.  At  one  time, 
more  than  1.400  of  these  picturesque 
structures  served  as  navigational  aids 
along  the  Nation's  90.000  miles  of 
coast  line,  riverbanks.  and  lakeshores. 
Today,  about  750  of  these  lighthouses 
are  still  standing  but  perhaps  only  400 
are  actually  operational.  Most  of  the 
others  have,  in  effect,  been  abandoned 
to  the  elements,  and  have  suffered 
from  neglect  and  vandalism. 

Yet,  even  as  many  lighthouses  dete- 
riorate, lighthouse  rescue  efforts  such 
as  those  of  the  Lighthouse  Preserva- 
tion Society  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Lighthouse  Keepers  Association,  both 
of  whom  view  these  structures  as  great 
potential  cultural,  historic,  and  recre- 
ational sites,  are  underway.  Beyond 
that,  dozens  of  communities  and  orga- 
nizations have  "adopted"  lighthouses 
and  mobilized  work  crews  to  repair 
and  restore  them  before  it's  too  late. 
As  a  result,  more  than  100  buildings 
have  been  saved  in  the  past  6  years. 
Some  have  actually  been  restored  to 
their  original  condition  and  are  being 
maintained  as  museums.  Others  have 
been  transformed  into  hostels,  bed  and 
breakfast  inns,  luxury  hotels,  and 
other  self-supporting  enterprises. 

One  group  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion is  the  U.S.  Lighthouse  Society, 
This  group  was  started  by  Mr.  Wayne 
Wheeler,  also  known  as  "Mr.  Light- 
house." This  society  offers  the  scores 
of  small  groups  involved  with  light- 
house restoration  and  thousands  of 
lighthouse  admirers  an  organization 
and  a  national  publication  dealing 
with  lighthouse  lore  and  technology. 

On  August  7,  1989,  the  responsibility 
for  building  and  maintaining  light- 
houses was  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  growth  in  their 
number  was  rapid.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  there  were  more  than  800 
lighthouses  in  the  United  States,  from 
anchored  lighthouses  to  stately  Victo- 
rian models.  As  of  today,  only  39 
staffed  lighthouses  remain.  After  2,000 
years,  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  era. 
One  by  one.  America's  picturesque  and 
historic  lighthouses  are  becoming  ob- 
solete in  an  era  of  automation  and 
navigational  satellites. 

The  Coast  Guard,  in  its  role  as  cus- 
todian, has  automated  most  of  the 
light  stations  in  this  coxmtry  and  in 
the  process  has  eliminated  the  need 
for  the  men  and  women  whose  task  it 
has  been  to  keep  the  lights  burning. 
Most  likely  all  of  the  remaining  non- 
automated  light  stations  in  the  coun- 
try will  suffer  the  same  fate.  By  the 
year  1989,  the  last  of  the  "keepers  of 


the  light"  will  be  decommissioned.  The 
familiar  moans  of  the  foghorn,  a 
soothing  sound  to  us  all,  are  giving 
way  to  high-tech  replacements. 

This  will  conclude  a  rich  and  color- 
ful chapter  in  American  history.  It  is 
important  that  as  we  close  this  chap- 
ter, we  take  steps  to  preserve  Ameri- 
can lighthouse  heritage  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  American  maritime 
contribution  to  the  culture  and  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  the  great  in- 
terest in  maritime  heritage  which  has 
been  expressed  by  the  American 
public,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  action  to  commemorate  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  past,  and  preserve  a 
precious  resource  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  in  September  1989  Newport,  RI, 
will  serve  as  the  site  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Lighthouse  celebration.  I  am  hon- 
ored that  the  United  States  Light- 
house Society  has  selected  Newport,  a 
city  steeped  in  maritime  tradition,  for 
a  major  celebration  to  commemorate 
the  role  of  lighthouses  in  U.S.  history 
and  culture. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Pell  for  their 
support  of  this  joint  resolution  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
designating  August  7,  1989,  as  Nation- 
al Lighthouse  Day.« 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
joint  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Chafee,  to  designate  August  7, 
1989,  as  "National  Lighthouse  Day."  I 
am  pleased  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 
It's  appropriate  that  Senator  Chafee 
should  introduce  this  joint  resolution 
because  he  and  I  serve  together  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

For  many  people,  the  definition  of 
public  works  projects  is  limited  to 
highways,  bridges,  dams,  and  public 
buildings.  Those  individuals  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  when  Con- 
gress first  convened  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago,  public  works  projects  in- 
cluded, indeed,  prominently  included 
lighthouses. 

The  first  Congress  was  organized  on 
April  6,  1789.  That  July,  Represena- 
tive  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  12,  which 
called  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  lighthouses,  beacons,  and 
buoys. 

H.R.  12  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
July  20.  An  amended  version  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  July  31  and 
on  August  7,  1789,  the  Lighthouses 
Act  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Washington. 

This  statute,  1,  statute  53.  chapter  9, 
can  be  characterized  as  the  first  public 
works  law  of  our  Nation.  It  established 
the  Federal  role  in  the  support,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  all  lighthouses, 
beacon  buoys,  and  private  piers  neces- 


sary for  safe  navigation  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Somewhere  between  1,200  and  1,300 
lighthouses  have  been  built  in  this 
country's  history.  There  are  light- 
houses along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

While  no  State,  to  my  knowledge, 
lays  claim  to  being  the  "Lighthouse 
State."  the  State  of  Maine  certainly 
could  qualify  simply  because  of  the 
sheer  number  of  lighthouses  located 
along  its  coast. 

There  are  more  than  60  standing 
lighthouses  on  Maine's  coast  stretch- 
ing from  Kittery  to  Calais.  Many  of 
these  structures  are  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Many  are  now  without  resident 
keepers  due  to  automation  and  the 
towers,  keeper's  houses,  catwalks,  and 
outbuildings  are  easy  targets  for  van- 
dalism and  natural  damage  caused  by 
storms  or  erosion.  This  would  be  a 
tragic  waste  since  these  structures 
have  great  potential  as  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  recreational  sites. 

Fortunately,  the  numerous  private, 
local  and  State  efforts  to  preserve 
lighthouses  in  Maine  and  other  States, 
added  by  the  Bicentennial  Lighthouse 
Fund  established  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  continuing  resolution,  demon- 
strate the  widespread  support  light- 
house preservation  has  among  the 
public. 

Many  Maine  people  have  a  powerful 
emotional  attachment  to  lighthouses 
generally  and  to  specific  lighthouses 
in  particular.  I'm  certain  that  "Nation- 
al Lighthouse  Day"  will  be  an  occasion 
of  great  ceremony  and  pride  in  Maine 
at  many  of  the  beautiful  lighthouses 
in  the  State. 

Lighthouses  have  played  a  large  role 
in  our  Nation's  maritime  history  and 
development  and  through  two  centur- 
ies they  have  symbolized  safety,  secu- 
rity, heroism,  and  faithfullness.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
"National  Lighthouse  Day"  is  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  recognition  by 
Congress.* 


By   Mr.    RIEGLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.    DoMENici,    Mr.    Weicker, 
Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr.    Wilson, 
Mr.   Cochran,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr. 
Heflin,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  decade  beginning  January 
1,  1988.  as  the  "Decade  of  the  Brain  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Conrununicative  Disorders  and 
Strokes  and  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  have  recently 
issued  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
Decade  of  the  Brain.  These  publica- 
tions illustrate  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances science  has  made  toward  under- 
standing the  brain.  Researchers  work- 
ing in  the  neurology,  communicative 
disorders,  and  the  mental  health  fields 
are  devoting  the  next  decade  toward 
discovering  new  treatments  and  cures 
based  on  many  of  the  exciting  discov- 
eries made  in  the  last  decade. 

The  many  advances  made  in  the  last 
decade  have  laid  the  foundation  for  re- 
searchers to  forge  new  paths  in  treat- 
ing mental  illness  or  bringing  hearing 
for  the  first  time  to  the  profoundly 
deaf.  It  may  soon  be  within  our  grasp 
to  isolate  a  defective  gene  and  through 
gene  therapy  treat  or  cure  muscular 
dystrophy. 

Hope  is  being  renewed  for  those  that 
have  neurological  damage  caused  by 
trauma  or  disease.  Vigorous  animal  re- 
search has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
stimulate  neurons  to  regrow  and  trans- 
mit impulses  again.  These  research  ini- 
tiatives may  one  day  help  those  with 
spinal  cord  or  head  injuries  and  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  Parkinson  dis- 
ease or  sensorineural  hearing  loss. 

Millions  of  Americans  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  devastated  each  year  because 
of  mental  illness.  Mental  disease  af- 
fects people  of  all  ages,  social  status, 
race,  or  religion.  It  is  estimated  that  15 
to  20  percent  of  the  population  will  at 
one  time  or  another  experience  some 
degree  of  mental  illness.  Unfortunate- 
ly, studies  have  shown  that  only  20 
percent  of  persons  with  mental  health 
problems  are  in  treatment. 

While  scientists  have  made  dramatic 
discoveries  concerning  the  different 
roles  biology  and  the  environment 
play  in  diagnosing  and  treating  schizo- 
phrenia and  manic  depression,  a  cure 
is  still  not  in  sight  for  these  disorders. 
We  need  to  dramatically  increase 
our  understanding  and  prevention  of 
teenage  suicide,  eating  disorders,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  and  AIDS.  We 
need  to  focus  our  resources  on  con- 
tinuing the  quest  for  innovative  treat- 
ments and  therapies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


DECADE  OF  THE  BRAIN 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  and  others 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  307,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  decade  be- 
ginning January  1,  1988  as  the 
"Decade  of  the  Brain." 


S.  J.  Res.  307 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  50,000,000 
Americans  are  affected  each  year  by  disor- 
ders and  disabilities  that  involve  the  brain, 
including  the  major  mental  Qlnesses:  inher- 
ited and  degenerative  diseases:  stroke;  epi- 
lepsy: addictive  disorders:  Injury  resulting 
from  prenatal  events,  environmental  neuro- 
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and  trauma;  and  speech,  language, 
and  other  cognitive  disorders; 

it  is  estimated  that  treatment, 

and  related  costs  of  disorders 

that  affect  the  brain  repre- 

i.      total      economic      burden      of 

.000,000  annually; 

_  the  people  of  the  nation  should 

of  the  exciting  research  advances 

brain  and  of  the  availability  of  effec- 

of  disorders  and  disabilities 

ect  the  brain; 

a  technological  revolution  occur- 

the  brain  sciences,  resulting  in  such 

as  Positron  Emission  Tomogra- 

._  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging,  per- 

c  inical    researchers    to    observe    the 

1  irain  noninvasively  and  in  exquisite 

.0  define  brain  systems  that  are  im- 

in  specific  disorders  and  disabilities, 

complex  neuropeptides  and  behav- 

ivell  as  to  begin  to  learn  about  the 

structures  underlying  memory; 

fundamental  discoveries  at  the 

and  cellular  levels  of  the  organi- 

)f  the  brain  are  clarifying  the  role  of 

in  translating  neurophysiologic 

Into  behavior,  thought  and  emotion: 

_  molecular  biology  and  molecular 

have  yielded  strategies  effective  in 

several  forms  of  severe  mental 

and  are  contributing  to  promis- 

br^throughs  in  the  study  of  inherita- 

_..„ disorders,  such  as  Hunting- 

cisease.  and  mental  disorders,  such  as 
illness; 

_   the  capacity   to   map  the   bio- 
circuitry  of  neurotransmitters  and 

will   permit   the  rational 

of    potent    medications    possessing 

adverse  effects  that  will  act  on  the 

neurochemical   deficits   associated 

disorders  as  Parkinson's  disease. 

and  Alzheimer's  disease; 

the  incidence  of  neurologic,  psy- 

:.  psychological  and  cognitive  disor- 
disabilities  experienced  by  older 
will  increase  In  the  future  as  the 
of  older  persons  increases; 
!as  treatment  for  persons  with  head 
developmental  disabilities,  speech, 
and  other  cognitive  functions  is  in- 
in  availability  and  effectiveness: 

the  study  of  the  brain  involves 

n  ultidisciplinary   efforts   of   scientists 
diverse  areas  as  physiology,  bio- 
psychology,  psychiatry,  molecu- 
,',   anatomy,    medicine,    genetics, 
others,  working  together  toward 
goals  of  better  understanding 
of  the  brain  and  how  it  affects 
development,  health  and  behavior; 

as  studies  of  the  brain  and  central 

system  will  contribute  not  only  to 

relief  of  neurologic,  psychiatric,  psycho- 

and  cognitive  disorders,  but  also  to 

nfinagement  of  fertility  and  infertUity. 

__  disease,  infectious  and  para- 

.  developmental  disabilities  and 

disorders,  as  well  as  to  an  un- 

of  behavioral  factors  that  un- 

the   leading,   preventable  causes  of 
this  Nation; 

the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medicine  of 

has  been  awarded  to  15  neuro- 

within    the    past    25    years,    an 

that  underscores  the  excite- 

and  productivity  of  the  study  of  the 
nd  central  nervous  system  and  its  po- 
for  contributing  to  the  health  of  hu- 
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should  recognize  prevention  and  treatment 
of  such  disorders  and  disabilities  as  a  health 
priority;  and 

Whereas  the  declaration  of  the  Decade  of 
the  Brain  will  focus  needed  government  at- 
tention on  research,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
Ution  in  this  area;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  decade  be- 
ginning January  1.  1988.  hereby  is  designat- 
ed the  "Decade  of  the  Brain",  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  all  public  officials  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  decade 
with  appropriate  programs  and  activities.* 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  as  "National 
Asparagus  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ASPARAGUS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  month  of  May  as 
National  Asparagus  Month. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  asparagus  has  been  an 
important  part  of  people's  diets  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  who  valued  it  for  its  culi- 
nary and  medicinal  values.  This  delec- 
tible  delight  has  been  with  us  in  this 
country  since  it  was  introduced  in  the 
1600's.  Ever  since,  it  has  become  an 
important  part  of  California's  diverse 
agriculture  economy. 

Although  our  Roman  and  Greek 
predecessors  may  not  have  known  pre- 
cisely why  they  valued  asparagus  so 
highly,  it  is  in  fact  because  it  is  so  rich 
in  vitamins  and  minerals.  Low  in  both 
calories  and  fat,  asparagus  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  vitamins  A,  B,  and  C, 
and  minerals  calcium  and  phospho- 
rous. 

Asparagus  is  produced  in  many 
States,  especially  in  California,  Wash- 
ington, and  Michigan.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant cash  crop  for  these  farmers,  pro- 
viding $137  million  in  1986  alone.  Of 
the  223  million  pounds  that  were  pro- 
duced in  1986,  more  than  half  came 
from  California. 

It  seems  especially  appropriate  that 
we  should  commemorate  asparagus  in 
the  month  of  May  because  this  is  the 
month  when  we  find  this  delicious  veg- 
etable so  plentiful  in  our  grocery 
stores.  My  colleague  in  the  other  body, 
Mr.  Shtjmway,  is  moving  identical  leg- 
islation in  the  House,  and  I  hope  that 
we  here  in  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
show  our  appreciation  as  well.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution.* 


Wh  »reas 


the  people  of  the  Nation  should 
with  research  into  disorders 
(  isabUities  that  affect  the  brain,  and 


cc  ncemed 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  703,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  including 


the  Child  Protection  Act,  to  create 
remedies  for  children  and  other  vic- 
tims of  pornography,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  789 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
789,  bill  to  provide  the  framework  nec- 
essary to  pursue  a  coordinated  and  ef- 
fective national  and  international  nar- 
cotics control  policy. 

S.  799 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  799.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
protection  from  shoreline  erosion  of 
improvements  to  residential  real  prop- 
erty contiguous  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

S.  1288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1288,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate July  20  of  each  year  as  "Space 
Exploration  Day." 

S.  1391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1391,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982. 

S.  1474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  conspon- 
sor  of  S.  1474,  a  bill  to  require  that 
any  U.S.  Government  support  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Angola  be  openly  acknowledged  and 
publicly  debated. 

S.  1522 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1522,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend 
through  1992  the  period  during  which 
qualified  mortgage  bonds  and  mort- 
gage certificates  may  be  issued. 

S.  1729 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1729,  a  bill  to  promote  rural 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  con- 
sponsor  of  S.  1848,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
Minority  Business  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S.  19S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1955,  a  bill  to  study  the  ex- 
pansion of   the  Coastal  Barrier  Re- 


sources System  to  include  underdevel- 
oped, unprotected  areas  along  the 
Great  Lakes  shoreline. 

S.  2015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2015,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  application  period  under 
the  legalation  program. 

S.  2032 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2032,  a  bill  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures for  boating  safety  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2034 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2034.  a  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  programs  for  prekinder- 
garten  students  designed  to  prevent 
students  from  dropping  out  of  school, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2122,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
reduce  infant  mortality  through  im- 
provement of  coverage  of  services  to 
pregnant  women  and  infants  under 
the  Medicaid  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2123,  a  bill  to  provide  hunger 
relief,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  21 56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2156,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  re- 
quire eligibility  for  free  lunches  to  be 
based  on  the  nonfarm  income  poverty 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

S.  2200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2200,  a  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  90-498  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  "National  His- 
panic Heritage  Month." 

S.  2286 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2286,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 


increase  the  standard  deduction  for 
child  dependents. 

S.  2337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2327,  a  bill  entitled  the 
•Undetectable  Firearms  Act  of  1988." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
264,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  May  8,  1988,  and 
ending  May  14,  1988.  as  "National  Cor- 
rectional Officers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  270,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  June  26 
through  July  2,  1988,  as  "National 
Safety  Belt  Use  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  271,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  August  20,  1988,  as  "Drum 
and  Bugle  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 278,  joint  resolution  designating 
November  20-26.  1988,  as  "National 
Family  Caregivers  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  97,  concurrent 
resolution  to  commend  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  on  relief  efforts  that 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  people  in 
Ethiopia  and  other  affected  nations  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  encourage 
these  officials  to  continue  to  extend 
all  efforts  deemed  appropriate  to  pre- 
clude the  onset  of  famine  in  these  na- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RBSOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 107,  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  consolidated  investigation 
into  the  operation  of  Texas  Air  Corp., 
and  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Santord]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  394.  bill  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  and  mass  transit  programs 
should  be  at  the  levels  enacted  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoBiENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  418,  res- 
olution to  expedite  consideration  of 
the  diesel  fuel  tax. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  421.  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  W.  Clark  Durant,  III, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  be  rep- 
rimanded and  should  resign. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1908  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  2223,  an  original  bill  to 
promote  and  protect  taxpayer  rights, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 116— PROVIDING  FOR  A 
CONDITIONAL  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  116 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  or  recesses  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  April  29,  1988,  pursuant 
to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader, 
or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution, it  stand  adjourned  or  recessed  as  the 
case  may  be  until  11:00  a.m.  on  Monday. 
May  9,  1988.  or  untU  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
the  second  day  after  the  Members  are  noti- 
fied to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  reassemble  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 
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RESOLUTION      422-EX- 

APPRECIATION  AND 

TO  CLAUDIA 

"LADY     BIRD"    JOHN- 


kir.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

_      Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Baucus, 

IiNGABiAN,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Boren, 

30SCHWITZ,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 

Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Burdick, 

'  J,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 

,    Mr.    D'Abjato.    Mr.    Dan- 

._  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini. 

iJixoN,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 

Mr.     Durenberger,     Mr. 

Mr.    ExoN.    Mr.    Ford,    Mr. 

Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 

Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 

Mr.    Harkin,    Mr.    Hatch, 

^TFIELD,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Heflin, 

I  xiNZ,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollings, 

Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  John- 

Mr.   Karnes.   Mrs.   Kassebaum, 

j  AsTEN.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry, 

Lautenberg,     Mr.     Leahy.     Mr. 

Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 

Mr.   McClure.   Mr.   McCon- 

Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 

MiKULSKi,    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 

Mr.     MURKOWSKI.     Mr. 

J,   Mr.   NuNN,   Mr.   Packwood, 

>KT.T.,   Mr.   Pressler.   Mr.   Prox- 

Mr.    Pryor.    Mr.    Quayle,    Mr. 

Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rockefeller, 

]  lOTH,  Mr.  RUDMAN,  Mr.  Sanford. 

i  ARBANES,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Shelby, 

J  iMON,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Specter. 

,  Stafford.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Ste- 

Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 

Mr.     Wilson,     and     Mr. 

)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
which    was    considered    and 
to: 


Whereas,  the  past  seventy-five  years  have 
demonstrated  that  the  beauty  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  transcends  even  the  tulips  and  daf- 
fodils for  which  she  is  known  and  proved 
that  her  charm  is  more  enduring  than  the 
wildflowers  she  brought  to  our  highways: 

Whereas,  the  President  will  award  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  on  April  28,  1988,  to  help  mark  her 
Jubilee  year  and  conunend  her  long  record 
of  selfless  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
land  and  people  of  America:  Now.  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Claudia  Taylor  "Lady  Bird"  John- 
son for  her  years  of  faithful  and  exemplary 
service  to  our  Nation. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION       423-DI- 
RECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 

COUNSEL     TO     REPRESENT     A 
SENATE      EMPLOYEE      IN      THE 
CASE        OF        KORB        VERSUS 
LEHMAN.  ET  AL. 
Mr.    BYRD    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  423 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Lawrence  J.  Korb 
V.  John  F.  Lehman,  Jr.,  et  al..  Civil  Action 
No.  88-0207-A,  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia,  the  plaintiff  has  named  Carl  M. 
Smith.  Minority  Staff  Director  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  a 
defendant; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(l) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  cousnel  to 
defend  an  employee  of  the  Senate  in  a  civil 
action  in  which  there  is  placed  in  issue  the 
validity  of  an  action  taken  by  the  employee 
in  his  official  capacity:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Carl  M.  Smith  in  the 
case  of  Korb  v.  Lehman,  et  at 


from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
or  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
Senate  may  be  needful  for  use  in  any  court 
for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  Senate  will 
take  such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  consistent  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Walt  Riker,  Mike 
Pettlt  and  any  other  current  or  former 
Senate  employees,  in  the  case  of  Adamson  v. 
Radosevic,  et  al. 

Sec.  2.  That  Walt  Riker,  Mike  Pettit,  and 
any  other  subpoenaed  employees  or  former 
employees  are  authorized  to  testify  and  to 
produce  documents  in  the  case  of  Adamson 
V.  Radosevic,  et  al.  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  testimony  and  documents  are  deter- 
mined to  be  both  relevant  and  not  privi- 
leged. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  RESEARCH  AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 


S.  Res.  422 


Whereas,  former  First  Lady  Claudia 
Lady  Bird"  Johnson  has  long  been 
of  Congress,  a  source  of  inspiration 
,__  American  people,  and  a  leader  who 
Jven  tirelessly  and  generously  of  her 
talents  in  the  effort  to  add  grace  and 
to  the  American  landscape: 
WHereas.  all  Americans  who  marvel  at  the 
glori(  us  profusion  of  springtime  flowers  in 
our  I  ation's  Capital:  all  who  rest  in  the  se- 
renit '  of  a  small  urban  park:  all  who  remark 
on  tlie  fragile  beauty  of  the  bluebonnets, 
India  n  Paintbrushes,  and  firewheels  that 
bordi  r  our  highways:  owe  a  profound  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson: 

her  long-standing  commitment 
to  education  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
U  Head  Start  program  has  focused 
specfcl  care  and  attention  on  preschool  age 
child  ren  while  her  civic  and  philanthropic 
effoi  ts  have  helped  create  a  more  just  and 
open  society  for  their  parents; 

Wl  lereas.  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  remarkable 

success  as  a  mother,  businesswomen.  First 

Regent  of  the  University  of  Texas,  ad- 

of    beautification.    apostle   of   wild- 

_.  friend  to  many  members  of  Con- 

,  and  role  model  for  millions  of  Ameri- 

has  spanned  a  generation  of  notewor- 

change  and  progress  in  the  status  of 

women; 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  424-DI- 
RECTING  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  IN  THE  CASE  OF  AD- 
AMSON VERSUS  RADOSEVIC, 
ET  AL. 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  424 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Adamson  v.  Rado- 
sevic. et  al.  Case  No.  87-2105-O,  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  the  plaintiff  has  obtained 
subpoenas  for  the  testimony  and  production 
of  documents  by  Walt  Riker  and  Mike 
Pettit,  a  member  and  former  member  of 
Senator  Doles  staff: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  current  or  former  employees  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued 
to  them  in  their  official  capacity; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1984 

Mr.  HATCH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1220)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  edu- 
cation, information,  risk  retention, 
training,  prevention,  treatment,  care, 
and  research  concerning  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
amendment,  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  individuals  with 
hypodermic  needles  or  syringes  so  that  such 
individuals  may  use  illegal  drugs. 

KENNEDY  (AND  HATCH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1985 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1984  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hatch  to  the  bill  S.  1220.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  individuals  with 
hypodermic  needles  or  syringes  so  that  such 
individuals  may  use  illegal  drugs,  unless  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines that  a  demonstration  needle  ex- 
change program  would  be  effective  in  reduc- 
ing drug  abuse  and  the  risk  that  the  public 
will  become  infected  with  AIDS. 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1986 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  S.  1220,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  this  Act,  or  an  amend- 


ment made  by  this  Act,  no  State  or  local 
government  entity  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  funds  administered  under  this  Act 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  if  such 
entity  has  any  law.  policy,  or  practice  that 
requires,  encourages,  or  permits  any  health 
care  facility  within  the  State  to  deny  nutri- 
tion or  hydration  to  any  eligible  individual 
(as  defined  in  section  2441  of  this  Act),  who 
has  been  duly  admitted  to  that  health  care 
facility  and  who  has  not  explicitly  requested 
the  withholding  of  nutrition  or  hydration,  if 
that  denial  would  lead  to  the  death  of  the 
patient,  unless  the  administration  of  such 
nutrition  and  hydration  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health  of  the  patient  or  would, 
unavoidably  and  of  itself,  cause  severe,  in- 
tractable, or  long-lasting  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  require  State  or  local  govern- 
ment entities  to  certify  that  such  entities 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section  before 
such  entities  are  awarded  funds  under  this 
Act  or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State  or  local  government  entity"  means 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  or  any  department,  agency,  special 
purpose  district,  or  other  instrumentality  of 
a  State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  of  any 
State. 


quent  decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress", approved  June  18,  1929  (3  U.S.C. 
2a(a)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  ascer- 
tained uner  the  seventeenth  and  each  subse- 
quent decennial  census  of  the  population" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  ascertained 
and  reported  under  section  141  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  decennial 
census  of  population". 


ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  RESEARCH  AND 
INFORMATION  ACT 


IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 


SHELBY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1987 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SHELBY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  4222)  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
extend  the  application  period  under 
the  legalization  program;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .  exclusion  of  illegal  aliens  from  re- 
apportionment STATISTICS. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  recent  years  millions  of  aliens  have 
entered  the  United  States  in  violation  of  im- 
migration laws  and  are  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  in  an  illegal  status  and  are 
subject  to  deportation: 

(2)  the  established  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
count  such  aliens  during  the  1990  census 
without  making  a  separate  computation  for 
such  illegal  aliens:  and 

(3)  by  including  the  millions  of  Illegal 
aliens  in  the  reapportionment  base  for  the 
House  of  Represenatives.  many  States  will 
lose  congressional  representations  which 
such  States  would  not  have  otherwise  lost, 
thereby,  violating  the  constitutional  princi- 
ple of  "one  man,  one  vote". 

(b)  Section  141  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  subsection  (h),  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  total  population  figures  as  may  be 
necessary,  using  such  methods  and  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, in  order  that  aliens  in  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  the  immigration  laws  shall 
not  be  counted  in  tabulating  population  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

(c)  Section  22(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1988 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr.  Dan- 
forth)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1986  proposed  by  Mr. 
Armstrong  to  the  bill  S.  1220,  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

"The  Congressional  Biomedical  Ethics 
Board  shall  report  to  Congress  within  18 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
on  the  ethical  issues  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  nutrition  and  hydration  to 
dying  patients.  This  report  shall  include  a 
review  of  state  laws,  regulations  and  court 
decisions  on  this  topic.  The  report  shall  also 
discuss  the  arguments  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate roles  of  the  patient,  the  patient's 
family,  the  care  provider,  the  state  and  the 
appropriate  federal  role." 

ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1989 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1220,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  this  Act,  or  an  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  no  State  or  local 
government  entity  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  funds  authorized  under  this  Act, 
or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  if  such 
entity  has  any  law,  regulation  or  adminis- 
trative policy  that— 

(1)  forbids  spousal  notification  In  AIDS 
cases:  or 

(2)  holds  any  physician  criminally  or  civil- 
ly liable  for  spousal  notification  In  AIDS 

C3S6S. 

(b)(1)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  local 
government  entity,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  waive  the  require- 
menU  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  that 
organization  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
a  waiver  is  necessary. 

(2)  A  State  or  local  government  entity 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this 
Act.  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 
during  any  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  in 
which  the  Secretary  has  waived  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  that 
entity. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "State  or  local  government 
entity"  means  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  special  purpose  district,  or  other  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  any  State; 


(2)  the  term  "spousal  notification  In  AIDS 
cases"  means  the  act  of  any  physician  (who 
has  encouraged  the  patient  to  notify  per- 
sonally such  patient's  spouse  of  the  test  re- 
sults and  who  believes  that  the  patient  will 
not  notify  his  or  her  spouse  and  believes 
that  it  is  medically  appropriate  for  the  phy- 
sician to  Inform  such  spouse)  in  confiden- 
tially notifying  the  spouse  of  any  patient 
who  has  tested  positive  for  the  presence  of 
the  probable  causative  agent  of  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome  that  such  test 
was  positive,  even  if  the  patient  refuses  to 
consent  to  such  notifications:  and 

(3)  the  term  "physician"  means  (A)  any  li- 
censed doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy, 
nurse  practitioner,  or  any  other  person  who 
provides  health  care  whenever  such  doctor, 
nurse,  or  other  health  care  provider  is 
acting  within  the  scope  of  such  person's  li- 
cense, or  (B)  any  person  In  the  State  or 
local  government  entity's  department  of 
health  (or  comparable  agency)  who  Is  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  any  doctor  of 
medicine,  nurse  practitioner,  or  other 
p>erson  who  provides  health  care. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  prohibit  the  availability 
of  anonymous  testing. 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  1990 
Mr.  NICKLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1220,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 
At  the  end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 

new  title:  Title Mandatory  Testing  of 

Convicted  Felons. 

SECTION  01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AIDS 
Awareness  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  02.  TESTING  OF  FEDERAL  PRISONERS. 

(a)  Attorney  General.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  for  the  confidential  testing 
of- 

(A)  any  Individual  convicted  of  an  Intrave- 
nous drug  or  sex  offense  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  each  individual  incarcerated  in  a  Fed- 
eral prison  for  an  intravenous  drug  or  sex 
offense: 

for   exposure   of   such    Individuals   to   the 
human  Immunodeficiency  virus. 

(2)  Costs.— The  costs  of  testing  an  individ- 
ual described  in  paragraph  (IMA)  shall  be 
paid  for  by  such  individual,  provided  such 
individual  is  able  to  pay,  and  such  costs 
shall  be  included  in  any  court  costs  or  fines 
ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  Individual  upon 
sentencing. 

(3)  Date  of  commission.— The  testing  re- 
quirements for  Individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  apply  to  any  Individ- 
ual currently  Incarcerated  In  a  Federal 
prison  for  an  Intravenous  drug  or  sex  of- 
fense If  such  Intravenous  drug  or  sex  of- 
fense was  committed  on  or  after  January  1, 
1978. 

(b)  Confidentiality.- Except  as  provided 
herein,  no  person  receiving  identifying  in- 
formation regarding  an  individual  tested 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  disclose  or  re- 
dlsclose  such  Information  to  any  person. 
The  confidentiality  of  the  testing  required 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  only  so 
that; 

(1)  correctional  personnel  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Attorney  General,  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  pertaining  to  occupa- 
tional risks  of  exposure  to  the  human  Im- 
munodeficiency virus  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
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Krug  or  Sex  Offense.— For  purposes 
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TESTING  OF  STATE  PRISONERS. 

,.  General.— The  chief  law  enforce- 

jfficer  of  each  SUte  shall  establish  a 

urogram  to  provide  for  the  confiden- 

5  0f- 

individual  convicted,  under  State 
,  an  intravenous  drug  or  sex  offense 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

«  ach  individual  incarcerated  in  a  State 
institution  for  an  intravenous  drug  or 
of  ense, 

e:  posure  to  the   human   immunodefi- 
j  virus. 

'  Vaiver  of  Confidentiality.— The  con- 
of  the  testing  required  under 
subsejtion  (a)  shall  be  waived  only  so  that; 
(1)  I  orrectional  personnel,  as  deemed  nec- 
essars  under  laws  of  the  State  or  policies  es- 
tablislied    by    the    State    Department    of 
may  have  access  to  the  information. 


(2)  Intravenous  Drug  or  Sex  Offense.  — 
The  term  "Intravenous  drug  or  sex  offense" 
means— 

(A)  an  offense  that  is  punishable,  under  a 
State  law  relating  to  intravenous  use  of  a 
controlled  subsUnce  (other  than  a  law  re- 
lating to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled 
substance),  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year. 

(B)  a  State  offense  of  the  same  type  de- 
scribed under  chapter  99  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  rape;  or 

(C)  a  State  criminal  offense  involving 
prostitution. 

(e)  Regulations.  —The  Attorney  General 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section,  including  regulations  that  de- 
termine the  amount  of  funds  that  each 
State  is  entitled  to  receive  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  Authorization.  —To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990. 

SEt-.  -  04:  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  STIDY. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  complete  a  study  and  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  concerning  the  appropri- 
ateness of  mandated  prison  sentences  for 
any  individual  convicted  of  an  intravenous 
drug  or  sex  offense  who  thereafter  knowing- 
ly places  others  at  risk  of  becoming  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

SEC.  —  05.  EEEEtTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  A 
state  may  apply  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
a  waiver  to  permit  an  additional  period  of 
180  days  to  submit  the  application  required 
for  funding. 


ictims  of  rape  may  be  informed  of  the 
of  the  test,  if  the  person  convicted  of 
tests  positive  for  exposure  to  the 
immunodeficiency  virus. 
Ending.— 

[N  GENERAL.— The  program  established 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  conducted  in 
'  irith  using  funds  made  available  under 
s  >ction. 
Requirement.— A  State  shall  not  re- 
funds under  this  subsection  (P)  unless 
ication  for  such  has  been  submitted 
,_  approved  by,  the  Attorney  General. 
Contents.— An  application  submitted 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 
be  in  such  form  and  be  submitted  in 
manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
re  (ulation  require;  and 
»ntain— 

assurances  by  the  chief  executive  offi- 

the  State  that  the  State  will  provide, 

;h  existing  medical  facilities  in  State 

institutions,  education  and  pre  and 

■St  counseling  to  any  individual  tested 

xposure  to  the  human   immunodefi- 

I  virus  under  this  section;  and 

a  50%  cost  share  under  Section  (a),  by 

'-.  and 

such  other  information  as  the  Attor- 
may  by  regulation  specify. 
,.  As  used  in  this  section: 
Individual.- The  term  "individual" 
any  individual  who  is  currently  incar- 
cerated in  a  State  prison  for  a  State  crimi- 
nal I  if fense  who  committed  such  offense  on 
or  a:  ter  January  1, 1978. 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  1991 
Mr.  NICKLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1220,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

All  federally  funded  AIDS  public  informa- 
tion and  education  programs  shall  provide 
accurate  warnings,  the  content  of  which 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  that  homosex- 
ual and  bisexual  activities,  multiple  sex 
partners,  and  intravenous  drug  use,  are  high 
risk  activities  which  place  individuals  at  risk 
of  becoming  infected  with  the  etiologic 
agent  for  AIDS  of  which  there  is  no  known 
cure  once  an  individual  becomes  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus. 


( 1 )  abstinence  from  sexual  activity  outside 
a  sexually  monogamous  marriage  (including 
abstinence  from  homosexual  sexual  activi- 
ties) and 

(2)  abstinence  from  the  use  of  illegal  in- 
travenous drugs. 

(c)  The  homosexual  activity  referred  to  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  means  any 
sexual  activity  between  two  or  more  males 
as  described  in  section  2256(2)(A)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  illegal  drugs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  mean  any  controlled 
substance  as  defined  in  section  106(6)  of  the 
Controlled  Substance  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(6)). 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  finds  that  a  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  Act  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
recipient,  if  the  funds  are  paid  directly  to 
the  recipient,  or  notify  the  State  if  the  re- 
cipient receives  the  funds  from  the  State  of 
such  finding  and  that— 

(1)  no  further  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
the  recipient; 

(2)  no  further  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
the  State  with  respect  to  noncompliance  by 
the  individual  recipient; 

(3)  further  payment  shall  be  limited  to 
those  recipients  not  participating  in  such 
noncompliance;  and 

(4)  the  recipient  shall  repay  to  the  United 
States,  amounts  found  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(f)  All  federally  funded  AIDS  public  infor- 
mation and  education  programs  shall  pro- 
vide accurate  warnings,  the  content  of 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  that 
homosexual  and  bisexual  activities,  multiple 
sex  partners,  and  intravenous  drug  use,  are 
high  risk  activities  which  place  individuals 
at  risk  of  becoming  infected  with  the  etiolo- 
gic agent  for  AIDS  of  which  there  is  no 
known  cure  once  an  individual  becomes  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus. 
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HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1992 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1991  proposed 
by  Mr.  Armstrong  to  the  bill  S.  1220, 
supra;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  an  amendment  made 
by  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  or  an  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  education- 
al, informational,  or  risk  reduction  materi- 
als or  activities  to  promote  or  encourage,  di- 
rectly, homosexual  sexual  activity. 

(b)  Education,  information,  and  preven- 
tion activities  and  materials  paid  for  with 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  em- 
phasize— 


DAMATO  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
1993  AND  1994 

Mr.  D'AMATO  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1220,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  1993 

Viz:  Add  at  the  end  of  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President,  without  delegation,  should 
forthwith  report  to  Congress  by  written 
message  whether,  in  his  judgment  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  any  combat  troops  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  or  Nicaragua  are 
present  in  Panama  or  have  engaged  U.S. 
troops  in  combat  in  Panama  at  any  time 
during  the  last  sixty  days  or  during  such 
period  intruded  into  any  United  States  mili- 
tary base  or  facility  in  Panama,". 

Amendment  No.  1994 

Viz:  Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President,  without  delegation,  should 
forthwith  report  to  Congress  by  written 
message  whether,  in  his  judgment  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  any  combat  troops  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  or  Nicaragua  are 
present  in  Panama  or  have  engaged  U.S. 
troops  in  combat  in  Panama  at  any  time 
during  the  last  sixty  days  or  during  such 


period  intruded  into  any  United  States  mili- 
tary base  or  facility  in  Panama. '. 


KENNEDY  (AND  HATCH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1995 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1220.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  efforts  authorized 
under  this  Act,  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  relating  to  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  specifically  directed 
toward  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Minority  Health  and 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  with  regard 
to  such  activities;". 

On  page  38,  line  23,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  39,  line  4,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  39,  line  10,  insert  ".  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,"  after  "stitute ". 

On  page  39,  line  18,  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses" after  "syndrome". 

On  page  40,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  17  on  page  42.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs,  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
not  more  than  50  employees  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Ad- 
ministration as  of  July  1,  1987. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  through  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
not  more  than  300  employees  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Insti- 
tutes as  of  July  1,  1987. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  not  more  than  350  employees  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  employees  assigned  to  such 
Centers  as  of  July  1,  1987.  Employees  may 
be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance  as 
provided  for  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  shall  establish  an  office  to 
ensure  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  prevention  programs  targeted  at  mi- 
nority populations  and  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate technical  assistance  to  the  states 
in  the  implementation  of  such  efforts. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Minority  Health  shall 
review  the  level  of  knowledge  within  minori- 
ty communities  concerning  AIDS,  the  risks 
of  transmission,  and  means  by  which  to 
reduce  such  risk  as  well  as  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  prevention  pro- 
grams, authorized  under  this  Act,  and 
amenctaents  made  by  this  Act,  designed  to 
meet  this  identified  need.  This  review  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Centers 


for  Disease  Control  and  become  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  to  Congress  under 
section  102. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  through  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion, may,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  not  more  than  50  em- 
ployees for  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  such  Ad- 
ministration as  of  July  1,  1987.  Employees 
may  be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance 
as  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

(e)  To  carry  out  this  section  and  section 
103,  there  are  authorized  to  l)e  appropriated 
$65,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

GRANTS  TO  FACILITATE  COMMUNITY-BASED 
EVALUATION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AIDS  THERAPIES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  And  Drug  Administra- 
tion, shall  establish  a  national  demonstra- 
tion program  to  utilize  community-based  or- 
ganizations of  health  care  providers,  mi- 
grant health  centers,  and  community  health 
centers  In  the  design  and  execution  of  clini- 
cal trials  of  experimental  treatments  for  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  re- 
lated illnesses  that  are  approved  for  investi- 
gation by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  conducted  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  section  505  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  355). 

(b)  The  program  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include  a  program  that  shall— 

(1)  provide  direct  grants  to  community- 
based  organizations  and  community  health 
centers  determined  eligible  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

(A)  retaining  appropriate  medical  supervi- 
sion; 

(B)  assisting  with  administration  data  col- 
lection, and  record  management;  and 

(C)  conducting  training  of  community 
physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  physicians' 
assistants  and  other  health  professionals  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  clinical  trials; 
and 

(2)  provide  direct  grants  to  recipients  de- 
termined eligible  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  implement  and  conduct 
community-based  clinical  trials  in  order  to 
provide  access  to  the  entire  scope  of  commu- 
nities affected  by  the  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  and  related  illnesses,  in- 
cluding minorities,  hemophiliacs  and  trans- 
fusion-exposed individuals,  women,  chil- 
dren, users  of  intravenous  drugs  and  asymp- 
tomatic individuals  who  are  infected  with 
the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome. 

(c)  Clinical  trials  funded  by  grants  made 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  approved 

by- 

(1)  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 

(2)  a  duly  constituted  Institutional  Review 
Board  that  meets  the  requirements  of  part 
56  of  title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 
and 

(3)  the  National  Institutes  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases. 

(d)  Grants  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  designed  to  encourage  participation  in, 
and  support  of,  community-based  clinical 


trials  by  private  industry  and  university- 
based  Schools  of  Medicine. 

(e)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  grants  under  sut>scction  (b)(1) 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  make  grants  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

AIDS  RESEARCH  AND  CLINICAL  TRIAL  DATA  BANK 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish,  maintain, 
and  operate  an  AIDS  Research  and  Clinical 
Trial  Data  Base  and  Information  Service 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Data  Bank"). 

(b)  The  Data  Bank  shall  collect,  catalog, 
store,  and  disseminate,  through  informa- 
tional systems  accessible  to  the  public,  indi- 
viduals with  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  or  infected  with  the  etiologic 
agent  for  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome, general  practitioners,  and  investiga- 
tors, the  results  of  research  relating  to,  and 
the  results  of  treatment  of,  such  syndrome. 

(c)  The  Data  Base  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(DA  registry  of  clinical  trials  of  experi- 
mental treatments  for  acquired  immunode- 
ficiency syndrome  and  related  illnesses  con- 
ducted under  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  505  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355)  that 
provides  a  description  of  the  purpose  of 
each  experimental  drug  protocol  either  with 
the  consent  of  the  protocol  sponsor,  or 
when  a  trial  to  test  efficacy  begins.  Informa- 
tion provided  shall  include  eligibility  crite- 
ria and  the  l(x»tion  of  trial  sites,  and  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Data  Bank  by  the  spon- 
sor of  the  trial  not  later  than  21  days  after 
the  approval  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

(2)  Information  pertaining  to  experimen- 
tal treatments  for  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  that  may  be  available 
under  a  treatment  investigational  new  drug 
application  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  pursuant  to 
part  312  of  title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. The  Data  Bank  shall  also  include  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  resulU  of  clini- 
cal trials,  with  the  consent  of  the  sponsor, 
of  such  experimental  treatments,  including 
information  concerning  potential  toxicities 
or  adverse  affects  ass<x:iated  with  the  use  or 
administration  of  such  experimental  treat- 
ment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  establish  a  mechanism  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  the  Data  Bank  with  the 
international  efforts  described  in  title  II  of 
this  Act,  including  coordination  with  infor- 
mation gathering  and  dissemination  efforts 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  Special 
Programme  on  AIDS;  and 

(2)  to  the  degree  feasible  insure  that  the 
Data  Bank  is  accessible  to  individuals,  inves- 
tigators, and  physicians  in  other  countries. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  plan  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation contained  within  the  Data  Bank 
through  the  information  clearinghouse  and 
telephone  hotlines  established  under  part  A 
of  title  XXrV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (as  added  by  section  301  of  this  Act). 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary in  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

EXPEDITIOUS  REVIEW  PLAN 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
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later  than  4  months  after  the  date 

an  application  is  submitted,  such 

( ontract.  or  cooperative  agreement 

awarded,  or  such  application  shall 

be  acted  upon. 

plan  required  under  subsection  (a) 

ide  that,  in  any  case  in  which  the 

of  Health  and  Human  Services  de- 

that   applications   for   a   specific 

( ontract.  or  cooperative  agreement. 

iction  on  such  applications,  cannot 

i^ted  in  the  period  required  by  such 

the  Secretary  shall— 

to  be  included  in  the  solicitation 

grant,    contract,    or   cooperative 

,  a  statement  specifying  the  time 

which  such  applications  must  be 

or   in   which   approval   will   be 

action  will  be  taken;  and 

transmit  a  copy  of  such  solicitation 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

of  the  House  of  Representa- 

the   Committee   on   Labor   and 

Resources  of  the  Senate. 

42.  line  21,  strike  out  "lOe"  and 
lieu  thereof  •' 108". 

44.  line  21.  strike  out  "107"  and 
lieu  thereof  "  109". 

45,  line  4,  strike  out 
lieu  thereof  "110". 
,    45.  line  23.  strike  out  "109"  and 
lieu  thereof  "111". 

45,  line  25.  strike  out  "through 
of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 


sta  cement 
Co  nmerce 
and 


pige 

ill 
pige 
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1  age  45,  line  26.  strike  out  "imple- 
ind  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "initiate". 
46,  line  8,  strike  out  "Director  of 
for  Disease  Control"  and  insert 
thereof  "the  Secretary". 
I  age  46.  line  10.  strike  out  "use"  and 
n  lieu  thereof  "consider". 
)age   46,   between   lines   13   and   14. 
he  following  new  section: 


N^nONAL  BLOOD  RESOORCK  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

112.  The  Director  of  the  National 

Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  shall  es- 

a  program  of  research  and  education 

blood  donations  and  transfusions 

ensure  and  improve  the  safety 

blood  supply.  Education  programs 

e  directed  at  health  professionals,  pa- 

and  the  community  to — 

1  the  case  of  the  public  and  patients 

.„  treatment— 

ncrease  awareness  that  the  process  of 

blood  is  safe; 
promote    the    concept    that    blood 
are  contributors  to  a  national  need 
miintain   an  adequate  and  safe   blood 


encourage    blood   donors    to   donate 
;han  once  a  year;  and 
encourage  repeat  blood  donors  to  re- 
lew  donors; 
the  case  of  health  professionals- 


(A)  improve  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
skills  of  health  professionals  in  the  appro- 
priate use  of  blood  and  blood  components; 

(B)  Increase  the  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  health  professionals  regarding 
the  risks  versus  benefits  of  blood  transfu- 
sion; and 

(C)  encourage  health  professionals  to  con- 
sider alternatives  to  the  administration  of 
blood  or  blood  components  for  their  pa- 
tients; and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  community,  mcrease 
coordination,  communication,  and  collabora- 
tion among  community,  professional,  indus- 
try, and  government  organizations  regard- 
ing blood  donation  and  transfusion  issues. 

On  page  47.  line  4.  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses" after  "syndrome". 

On  page  47.  line  7.  Insert  "and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development."  after  the 
comma. 

On  page  47.  line  15.  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses" before  the  semicolon. 

On  page  47.  line  18.  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses" after  "syndrome". 

On  page  47.  line  20.  insert  "and  related  ill- 
nesses" after  "syndrome". 

On  page  48.  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  4  on  page  49. 

On  page  49.  line  6.  strike  out  "203"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "202". 

On  page  49.  line  7.  strike  out  "$50,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$45,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  15.  insert  "model"  after 
"materials.". 
On  page  52.  line  5.  strike  out  "high  risk  . 
On  page  52.  line  12,  strike  out  "by  regula- 
tion prescribe"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter". 

On  page  53,  strike  out  lines  11  through  13, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  organizations  representing  the  specif- 
ic population  to  be  targeted  for  the  educa- 
tion or  prevention  effort;  and 

On  page  53,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  54,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: .      , 

"(A)  the  organization  has  continuing  rela- 
tionships, or  will  establish  continuing  rela- 
tionships, with  the  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion that  is  at  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  such  organi2ation;  and". 

On  page  54,  line  15,  strike  out  "by  regula- 
tion prescribe"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter". 
On  page  55,  strike  out  lines  5  through  7. 
On  page  56.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

On  page  56.  line  15,  strike  out 
"$115,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  first  period  on  line  17.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  of  which 
not  less  than  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  shall  be 
set-aside  for  national  and  local  information 
efforts  which  are  to  be  carried  out  by  na- 
tional and  community-based  minority  orga- 
nizations. The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  Minority 
Health  and  the  Indian  Health  Service,  pub- 
lish guidelines  for  applications  for  funding 
under  this  section  and  for  public  comment, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section.". 


On  page  59,  line  2,  insert  "(including  re- 
ported cases  of  pediatric  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)"  after  "syndrome". 

On  page  59,  line  3,  insert  "(including  re- 
ported cases  of  pediatric  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)"  after  "syndrome". 
On  page  61.  line  22.  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  62,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  62.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  appropriate  acquired  immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome  education  programs  for 
school-aged  children. 

On  page  64,  strike  out  lines  10  through  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"munodeficiency  syndrome,  the  State 
agrees— 

"  (A)  to  use  at  least  50%  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  State  under  section  2413 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  community-based  organiza- 
tions with— 

"  (i)  at  least  15%  of  the  total  amount 
paid  to  the  State  under  section  2413  for  any 
fiscal  year  being  used  for  grants  to  local 
governments; 

"  (ii)  at  least  15%  of  the  total  amount 
paid  to  the  State  under  section  2413  for  any 
fiscal  year  being  used  for  grants  to  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  including  minority 
community  based  organizations,  located  in 
and  representative  of  communities  and  sub- 
populations  which  reflect  the  local  demo- 
graphics of  AIDS;  and'  ". 

On  page  72.  strike  out  line  20  through  line 
13  on  page  74.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  788A.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Public  Health  Service,  may  make  grants 
to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  schools  of 
medicine,  schools  of  osteopathy,  and  aca- 
demic health  science  centers  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  such  schools  in  serving 
as  education  and  training  centers  to— 

"(A)  train  faculty  of  schools  of  medicine, 
psychology,  nursing,  osteopathy,  podiatry, 
dentistry,  public  health,  and  allied  health  to 
teach  students  in  such  schools  to  provide 
care  and  treatment  for  Individuals  with  ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency  syndrome; 

"(B)  develop  and  disseminate  curricula  re- 
lating to  the  care  and  treatment  of  Individ- 
uals with  acquired  Immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome: and 

•(C)  provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munities, regional  organizations  and  health 
care  systems  In  the  training  of  primary  care 
workers. 

"(2)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
projects  which  will— 

"(A)  train,  or  result  In  the  training  of, 
health  professionals,  mental  health  profes- 
sionals, and  allied  health  professionaU  who 
will  provide  treatment  for  minority  Individ- 
uals who  are  at  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  and  other  Indi- 
viduals who  are  at  risk  of  contracting  such 
syndrome;  and 

"(B)  train,  or  result  In  the  training  of.  mi- 
nority health  professionals,  minority  mental 
health  professionals,  and  minority  allied 
health  professionals  to  provide  treatment 
for  Individuals  with  acquired  Immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  In 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

•(c)(1)  Any  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
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to  appropriate  peer  review  by  peer  review 
groups  composed  principally  of  non-Federal 
experts. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  received  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  application  from  the  appropri- 
ate peer  review  group  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  and,  where  appropriate,  has  con- 
sulted with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Health  Professions  Education  with  re- 
spect to  such  application. 

••(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•school  of  nursing'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
In  section  853(2). 

••(e)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $11,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990.". 

On  page  76.  line  8.  Insert  '(Including  re- 
ported cases  of  pediatric  acquired  Immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)"  after  'syndrome". 

On  page  76.  line  10,  Insert  "(including  re- 
ported cases  of  pediatric  acquired  Immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)"  before  "In  all 
States". 

On  page  79,  line  23,  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "A  State  may  provide  that 
amounts  paid  by  the  State  to  health  care  or- 
ganizations shall  not  be  used  by  such  orga- 
nizations to  provide  In  home  health  services 
to  an  eligible  individual  In  excess  of  an 
amount  specified  by  the  State.". 

On  page  87,  line  22,  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  87.  after  line  22,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

•SUBACU-rE-CARE  SERVICES  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

"Sec  2442.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  patients  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus'  means  per- 
sons who  have  a  disease,  or  are  recovering 
from  a  disease,  attributable  to  the  infection 
of  such  person  with  the  human  immunode- 
ficiency virus,  and  as  a  result  of  the  effects 
of  such  disease,  are  in  need  of  subacute-care 
services. 

••(2)  The  term  •subacute  care'  means  medi- 
cal and  health  care  services  that  are  re- 
quired for  persons  recovering  from  acute 
care  episodes  that  are  less  intensive  than 
the  level  of  care  provided  In  acute-care  hos- 
pitals, and  Includes  skilled  nursing  care,  hos- 
pice care,  and  other  types  of  health  services 
provided  In  other  long-term-care  facilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  three 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  cost  of  providing  the  suba- 
cute-care services  described  In  subsection  (b) 
to  patients  Infected  with  the  human  Im- 
munodeficiency virus,  and  the  Impact  of 
such  services  on  the  health  status  of  such 
patients. 

••(c)(1)  The  services  provided  under  each 
demonstration  project  shall  be  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  patients  Infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus, 
and  shall  Include— 

••(A)  the  care  and  treatment  of  such  pa- 
tients by  providing— 
••(I)  subacute  care; 

■•(ID  emergency  medical  care  and  special- 
ized diagnostic  and  therapeutic  services  as 
needed  and  where  appropriate,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  affiliation  with  a  hospital 
that  has  experience  in  treating  AIDS  pa- 
tients; and 

'•(III)  case  management  services  to  ensure, 
through  existing  services  and  programs 
whenever  possible,  appropriate  discharge 
planning  for  patients;  and 


••(B)  technical  assistance,  to  other  facili- 
ties in  the  region  served  by  such  facility, 
that  is  directed  towards  education  and  train- 
ing of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health- 
care professionals  in  the  subacute  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  infected-  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

••(2)  Services  provided  under  each  demon- 
stration project  may  also  include— 
"(A)  hospice  services; 
•(B)  outpatient  care;  and 
••(C)  outreach  activities  In  the  surround- 
ing   community    to    hospitals    and    other 
health-care  facilities  that  serve  patients  In- 
fected with  the  human  Immunodeficiency 
virus. 

••(d)  The  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
conducted— 

■•(1)  during  a  4-year  period  beginning  not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section;  and 
••(2)  at  sites  that— 

•'(A)  are  geographically  diverse  and  locat- 
ed In  areas  that  are  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  required  and  authorized  serv- 
ices; and 

•(B)  have  the  highest  Incidence  of  AIDS 
cases  and  the  greatest  need  for  subacute- 
care  services. 

•(e)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  op- 
erations of  the  demonstration  projects  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate— 

■•(1)  not  later  than  18  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  project,  a  preliminary 
report  that  contains— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  sites  at  which  the 
projects  are  being  conducted  and  of  the 
services  being  provided  in  each  project;  and 
•(B)  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  projects  In  the  first  12  months 
of  operation;  and 

■•(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  last  project,  a  final  report 
that  contains— 

••(A)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  of  suba- 
cute care  for  patients  Infected  with  the 
human  Immunodeficiency  virus.  Including  a 
breakdown  of  all  other  sources  of  funding 
for  the  care  provided  to  cover  subacute  care; 
and 

••(B)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
legislative  changes. 

••(f)  Each  demonstration  project  shall  pro- 
vide for  other  research  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  site  of  such  demonstration  project  In- 
cluding— 

•'(1)  clinical  research  on  the  acquired  Im- 
munodeficiency syndrome,  concentrating  on 
research  on  the  neurological  manifestations 
resulting  from  Infection  with  the  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus;  and 

••(2)  the  study  of  the  psychological  and 
mental  health  Issues  related  to  the  acquired 
Immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

••(g)(1)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1991. 

'•(2)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  remain  available  until 
September  10,  1992. 

••(h)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate provision  will  be  made  for  the  fur- 
nishing, through  demonstration  projects,  of 
services  to  eligible  veterans,  under  contract 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  pursuant 
to  section  620  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.". 


ACQUIRES  IianmODEnCIENCY  SYNDROME 
BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Sec  502.  Title  XXIV  (as  added  by  section 
301  of  this  Act  and  as  amended  by  sections 
302.  401.  and  501  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  E— Acquired  Immumodeficiency 
Syndrome  Block  Grant  Program 
••grants 
"Sec  2461.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  section, 
there   are   authorized   to   be   appropriated 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  are  appropriate  for  each  of  the 
fiscal   years    1989   through    1991,    to   make 
giants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles for  projects  and  programs  that  seek  to 
reduce  the  transmission  of  the  acquired  Im- 
munodeficiency virus  in  and  by  users  of  ille- 
gal Intravenous  drugs. 

•(b)  An  allotment  to  a  State  shall  not  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  State  has  submitted  an  Informa- 
tion and  assurances  section  as  designated  in 
section  2463(a).  and  such  information  and 
assurances  section  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  In 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control.  In  accordance  with 
section  2463. 

•'allotments 
•Sec  2462.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve 
$100,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  2461  in  each  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  to  be  allotted  In  accordance  with 
their  respective  needs. 

"(b)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  based  on  the  State's  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  number  of  Intravenous 
drug  use  related  cases  of  AIDS  as  reported 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  but  In 
no  case  shall  a  State  receive  less  than 
$150,000. 

■(c)  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  treated  as  a 
State  in  the  determination  of  allotments 
under  subsection  (b). 

•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  each 
appropriate  Federal  agency,  the  most  recent 
data  and  Information,  for  the  12-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  determi- 
nation of  the  allotment,  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary 
shall  obtain  the  most  recent  data  and  Infor- 
mation, for  the  2-year  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  determination  of  the  allot- 
ment. 

••required  information  and  assurances 
•Sec  2463.  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  2462. 
each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  as 
part  of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  block  grant  application  required 
under  section  1916  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  an  Information  and  assurances 
section  that  shall  contain- 
ed) such  Information  as  the  Directors  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  shall  re- 
quire; 

••(2)  a  description  of  the  programs  that 
will  be  Implemented  or  Improved  with  the 
assistance  given  under  this  part  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  programs  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams and  activities; 

"(3)  assurances  that.  In  the  preparation  of 
any  statement  under  this  section,  the  State 
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n  of  services  under  this  part; 
description  of  the  manner  in  which 
^e  will  evaluate  the  programs  and  ac- 
conducted  with  assistance  provided 
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a  ssurances  that  the  State  will  prepare 
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on  the  results  of  the  evaluations  re- 
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durances  that  assistance  provided  to 
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treatment,  outreach,  prevention, 

-actional  efforts  targeted  for  users  of 
ntravenous  drugs  at  risk  of  contract- 
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"USE  OF  ALLOTMENTS 
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such  requirements  as  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Director  of  the  National 
on  Drug  Abuse,  and  in  consulta- 
..  the  Directors  of  the  Centers  for 
Control,  to  establish  programs  that 
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"PAYMENTS 


2465.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 

shall  make  payments,  as  provided 

203  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 

,_„..  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213),  to 

Jtate  that  has  complied  with  section 

om  the  allotment  under  section  2462 

than  any  amount  reserved  under  sec- 

162)  from  amounts  appropriated  for 

seal  year. 

1)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 

^ear  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 

such  year  shall  remain  available  to 

I  State  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the 

ses  for  which  the  payment  was  made. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  a 

is  unlikely  to  use  funds  that  are  avail- 

__  that  State  during  a  fiscal  year  for 

purposes  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

1  section  2464.  the  Secretary  may  with- 

I  he  amount  otherwise  available  to  that 

in  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

1)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 

may  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 

subsection  (a)  by— 

the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 

"oment  furnished  the  State  by  the 

_  government  for  the  convenience  of 

the  request  of  the  State;  and 

the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances, 

1  ravel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  em- 

of  the  Federal  government  when  de- 

to  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  any 

costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the 

of  such  officer  or  employee,  if  such 

is  expended  for  the  convenience  of 

,  the  request  of  the  State. 

The  amount  by  which  any  payment  is 

reduced  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  avail- 


able for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  furnishing  the  supplies  or 
equipment  or  in  detailing  the  personnel,  on 
which  the  reduction  of  the  payment  is 
based.  The  amount  shall  be  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  payment  and  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  State. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  2462  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to 
States  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted a  satisfactory  application  with  an  infor- 
mation and  assurances  section  in  accordance 
with  section  2463  for  the  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  subsection  (c); 
such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

"DEFINITION 

"Sec.  2466.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
illegal  intravenous  drug"  includes  any  con- 
trolled substance  as  defined  in  section 
102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substance  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802(6)).". 

On  page  89,  line  16,  insert  "the  Director  of 
the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute,'  after  "eases,". 

On  page  91,  line  8.  insert  "Core"  before 
"National". 

On  page  92,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  602.  (a)  Section  402  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall— 

"(1)  coordinate  activities  relating  to  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome  con- 
ducted by  the  national  research  institutes 
and  the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  and 

"(2)  give  special  emphasis  to  the  contin- 
ued development  of  activities  relating  to  the 
cause  of  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome and  to  the  coordination  of  such  ac- 
tivities in  and  among  the  national  research 
institutes  and  agencies.". 

(b)  section  403  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Secretary,  for  inclusion  in  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report  under  section  102  of 
the  Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome 
Information  and  Research  Act  of  1987,  a 
report- 
ed) describing  and  evaluating  the 
progress  made  in  research,  treatment,  edu- 
cation, and  training  with  respect  to  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  conducted  or 
supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health; 

"(2)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 
tures made  in  such  fiscal  year  for  activities 
respecting  acquired  immunodeficiency  syn- 
drome conducted  or  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  and 

"(3)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  Director  considers  appropriate. 


"CORE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON 
ACQUIRED  IMMUNODEFICIENCY  SYNDROME". 

On  page  92,  line  19  insert  "CORE"  before 
"NATIONAL". 

On  page  92,  line  17,  strike  out  "602"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "603". 

On  page  92,  line  21,  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  core". 

On  page  93,  line  8  and  9.  strike  out  "for 
the"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "related  illness- 

GS.". 

On  page  93,  strike  out  lines  14  through  17. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "public  and  pri- 
vate entities,  and  communities". 

On  page  93,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  21  on  page  94. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1996 
Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1220,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

•SEC.       .  RESTRICTIONS  CONCERNING  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS.'' 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1997 
Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  amendment  No.  1996  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1220,  supra;  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

•SEC.       .  RESTRICTIONS  CONCERNING  EDl'CATION 
PROGRAMS. 

•Education  programs  that  receive  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  stress  the  public  health 
benefits  of  abstinence  and  a  single  monoga- 
mous relationship  and  the  avoidance  of  un- 
lawful intravenous  drug  use.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  Re- 
search and  Information  Act  of  1987,  nothing 
shall  restrict  the  ability  of  the  education 
program  to  provide  accurate  information  on 
reducing  the  risk  of  becoming  infected  with 
the  etiologic  agent  for  AIDS." 


McCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1998 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  MoRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1220,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

•TITLE  .  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AIDS 
PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

•There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
$6,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  information 
programs,  healthcare  worker  training  and 
awareness,  and  care  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  Indian  people  with  AIDS,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  generally 
applicable  for  such  programs  pursuant  to 
this  Act." 


BINGAMAN  (AND  DOMENICI) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1999 
Mr.   BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   DoMENici)   proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1220,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  96,  line  7,  after  the  word  "renova- 
tion", insert  the  following:  "or  construc- 
tion" 


EMERGENCY  MANDATORY  VET- 
ERANS SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Thursday,  May  12,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
subject  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission restructuring.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  call  Len  Weiss,  staff 
director,  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Friday,  May  13,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
subject  of  regulatory  reform:  negotiat- 
ed rulemaking.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  Len  Weiss,  staff  direc- 
tor, at  224-4751. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2000 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  552)  making  emergency 
mandatory  veterans  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988;  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  9,  strike  out  the 
figure  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$263,000,000". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  and 
the  Senate  that  the  hearing  originally 
scheduled  on  May  17.  1988.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development  on  the  Department 
of  Energy's  fiscal  year  1989  budget  re- 
quest for  nuclear  reactor  and  space 
nuclear  power  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  rescheduled. 

The  hearing  will  now  take  place  on 
May  24,  1988,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD- 
366  in  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  it  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Govermnen- 
tal  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Monday,  May  9,  at  2  p.m..  on 
the  subject  of  United  States-Canadian 
Free  Trade  Agreement.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  call  Len  Weiss,  staff 
director,  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  will  hold  a  markup  on 
Wednesday,  May  11,  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
pending  legislation  in  the  committee. 
For  further  information,  please  call 
Len  Weiss,  staff  director,  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee   will    hold    a   hearing   on 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  May 
20,  1988,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

S.  1461,  a  bill  to  convey  certain  lands 
to  the  YMCA  of  Las  Vegas,  NV; 

S.  1687,  a  bill  to  correct  historical 
and  geographical  oversights  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  the 
Utah  component  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Goshute  Reservation,  to 
unify  the  land  base  of  the  Goshute 
Reservation,  to  simplify  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Goshute  Reservation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1849,  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Conwell 
F.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Robin- 
son; and 

S.  2264.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  cer- 
tain Federal  mining  rights  for  certain 
lands  in  New  Mexico. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Nor- 
cross  of  the  subcommittee  staff,  at 
(202) 224-7933. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  May 
26,  1988.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  1967,  a  bQl  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Tallgrass  Prairie  National  Preserve  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Nor- 
cross  of  the  subcommittee  staff,  at 
(202) 224-7933. 

COMMI-rTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 


that  an  oversight  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
Monday.  May  23  at  10  a.m..  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  oversight  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  royalty  manage- 
ment program. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  364  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  at  (202)  224-2383 
or  Lisa  Vehmas  at  (202)  224-7555. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  May  11, 
1988.  at  10  a.m.  in  SR-332  to  receive 
testimony  on  S.  1869,  the  Dairy  Farm 
I>rotection  Act,  and  milk  marketing 
orders. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Bob  Young  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  would  like 
to  request  unanimous  consent  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  11,  the  proposed  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  Adjudication 
Procedure  and  Judicial  Review  Act"; 
and  S.  2292,  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
Judicial  Review  Act"  on  April  28,  1988 
at  9  AM.  in  SR-418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  28,  1988,  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  dairy  policy  commission  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOimCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  April  28, 
1988,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  "Health 
Professions  Reauthorizations  Act  of 
1988  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMKITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinarimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee c  n  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  A  jril  28,  1988.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
judic  ial  nominations. 

Th5  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out c  bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(ELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEIXIGENCE 

BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Select 
Comtnittee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Sena  te  on  Thursday,  April  28.  1988.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out (  bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Comtnittee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Sens  te  on  Thursday.  April  28.  1988.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out (  bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBC<  MMITTEE  ON  AGRICDLT0RAL  RESEARCH 
ANI  GENERAL  LEGISLATION  AND  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CONSERVATION  AND  FORESTRY 

BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent  that  the  Subcom- 

mittfee  on  Agricultural  Research  and 
Gen  !ral  Legislation  and  the  Subcom- 
mitt»  on  Conservation  and  Forestry 
of  tl  le  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
triti  >n.  and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
mee  .  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  1  hursday,  April  28.  1988  to  hold  a 
join  hearing  on  alternative  Agricul- 
tura  1  Systems  Research  and  extension. 
Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out )bjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

M-.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ima  limous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mitlee  on  Envirormiental  Protection. 
Con  mittee  on  Envirormient  and 
Pub  ic  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
duri  tig  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thi  rsday.  April  28.  1988.  to  conduct  a 
heaing  on  the  Marine  Research  Act 
of  1  >88  (S.  2068). 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SU  ICOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FOREST 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
una  limous  consent  that  the  Sub-com- 
mit ee  on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parts  and  Forests  be  authorized  to 
me«  t  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  '  Thursday  April  28.  1988.  to  receive 
test  imony  concerning  S.  1927.  a  bill  to 
pro  ride  for  the  approval  of  a  desert 
lani  1  entry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dino- 
sau  •  National  Monument  and  for 
oth  sr  purposes:  S.  2057.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the 
Coi  stal  Heritage  Trail  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.I ;.  1100,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
ret try  of  the  Interior  to  provide  assist- 
an<e  to  Wildlife  Prairie  Park,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses:  and  H.R.  3869.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tuskegee  University  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  Alabama,  to  au- 
thorize an  exchange  of  properties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Tuskegee 
University  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday 
April  28.  1988.  to  receive  testimony 
concerning  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget 
request  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's fossil  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  clean  coal  technology 
programs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of    the    finest    communities    in    New 
Jersey  today. 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills  will  be  cele- 
brating its  60th  anniversary  on  May  7 
with  a  series  of  special  events.  I  join 
the  residents  of  the  township  in  cele- 
brating 60  years  of  progress,  and  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  them  for 
continued  success  in  the  future.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE      60TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
PARSIPPANY-TROY  HILLS 

TOWNSHIP 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  May 
7  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  township  of  Parsip- 
pany-Troy Hills.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  commemorating 
this  historic  occasion. 

Since  the  first  settlers  arrived  in  the 
early  18th  century  in  the  towns  that 
later  become  part  of  Parsippany-Troy 
Hills  Township,  the  township  has  en- 
joyed a  history  marked  by  remarkable 
growth  and  progress.  Settlers  moved 
from  Newark  and  Elizabeth  in  search 
of  iron  ore  for  the  production  of 
wrought  iron.  Iron  works  became  the 
predominant  industry— the  dense  for- 
ests provided  wood  for  charcoal  and 
the  area's  streams  provided  power  for 
the  hammers  and  bellows.  The  indus- 
try played  an  important  role  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  by  providing 
axes.  cups,  kettles,  and  horseshoes  for 
the  army.  Iron  works  continued  to 
prosper  into  the  19th  century,  and  the 
axles  of  the  first  passenger  coaches  on 
the  old  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
were  made  at  the  iron  works  in  Old 
Boonton. 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills  was  also  a 
thriving  agricultural  community,  with 
the  area's  good  soil  and  spring  water 
providing  ideal  conditions. 

The  township  of  Parsippany-Troy 
Hills  was  incorporated  in  1928,  and 
growth  in  the  area  has  increased  rap- 
idly. There  has  been  a  tremendous 
building  boom  and  Influx  of  new  resi- 
dents, along  with  considerable 
progress  in  transportation,  education, 
and  various  municipal  services— all  of 
which  have  contributed  to  making 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills  Township  one 


IDAHO  MARINE  SAVES  TAX 
DOLLARS 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  in  this  great  body  of  Congress  are 
well  aware  of  the  need  to  cut  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  Recently  a  very  talented 
U.S.  marine  from  Idaho  may  have 
saved  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  an  article 
written  recently  in  the  St.  Maries  Ga- 
zette Record.  The  article  pays  tribute 
to  Pfc.  Neal  Wadley's  recent  award  of 
the  Navy  Achievement  Award. 

Private  First  Class  Wadley  was  given 
the  naval  award  by  the  Commander  of 
the  Marines.  Gen.  A.M.  Gray  for  dis- 
covering a  solution  to  a  problem  that 
will  help  save  lives  and  dollars  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

I  salute  Pfc.  Neal  Wadley  and  ask 
that  the  article  written  about  him  be 
inserted  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Maries  (ID)  Gazette  Record. 
Mar.  23.  1988] 

N.  Wadley  Earns  Visit  Prom  Commandant 

In  a  few  hours  of  leave  time  in  December. 
Neal  Wadley  may  have  solved  a  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  problem  for  the  United  States 
Marines. 

The  Marine  Commandant,  General  A.M. 
Gray,  liked  the  solution  enough  to  travel  to 
Private  Pirst  Class  (PFC)  Wadley's  base  to 
award  him  a  Navy  Achievement  Medal. 

PPC  Wadley  read  an  article  'No  Place  to 
Hide"  in  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette,  written 
by  Major  Tom  Hammes,  another  former  St. 
Maries  resident.  The  article  discussed  the 
problem  of  camouflage  from  heat  seeking 
devices.  When  PPC  Wadley  was  home  in  St. 
Maries  on  leave,  he  discussed  the  problem 
with  his  father.  St.  Maries  District  Ranger 
Harold  Wadley.  Mr.  Wadley  is  a  Marine  vet- 
eran, serving  in  Korea  and  VietNam. 

■In  modern  warfare,  you  can  have  all  the 
leaves  you  want  on  you,  and  think  you're 
hidden,  Mr.  Wadley  said,  "and  to  some  old 
boy  scanning  with  a  heat  seeker,  you  stand 
right  out." 

PPC  Wadley  wondered  if  a  fire  shelter, 
turned  inside  out.  would  hold  heat  in  the 
same  way  it  repels  heat  of  forest  fires  when 
right  side  out.  Pire  shelters  are  lightweight 
blankets  that  forest  fire  fighters  crawl 
under  for  protection  when  overcome  by 
flames. 

"If  such  a  lightweight  material  can  hold 
heat  out  why  couldn't  it  be  used  to  hold 
heat  in.  similar  to  the  space  blanket  used  by 
outdoorsmen  in  cold  weather  survival  situa- 
tions? If  so.  it  just  might  be  the  solution  to 
nullifying  heat  detection  devices  in  Maj. 
Hammes'  article "  PPC  Wadley  wrote  back 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette. 


He  went  on  to  explain  in  the  letter  that 
he  and  his  father  had  tested  the  idea  during 
his  December  leave.  They  went  into  the 
woods  with  a  fire  shelter  and  a  heat-seeking 
camera  used  by  the  Porest  Service  to  detect 
hot  spots  after  a  fire.  When  the  shelter  was 
used  to  cover  a  man  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  man  was  detected  by  the  heat  seeking 
camera.  When  the  Wadleys  turned  the  fire 
shelter  inside  out,  the  camera  did  not  detect 
the  man  underneath.  As  an  added  test,  the 
Wadleys  had  the  man  stick  his  hand  out 
from  under  the  inside-out  fire  shelter.  The 
camera  picked  up  only  the  hand. 

In  his  letter,  PPC  Wadley  suggested  pon- 
chos for  men  and  tarps  to  cover  vehicles, 
made  from  the  same  material  as  fire  shel- 
ters, with  a  camouflage  pattern  added. 

The  editor  of  the  paper  brought  Private 
Wadley's  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mandant. The  Commandant  ordered  the 
idea  tested  and  wrote  PPC  Wadley,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  idea  and  saying  "You  are  a 
clear  example  of  my  kind  of  Marine— I  look 
forward  to  meeting  you  soon." 

The  General  visited  PPC  Wadley  Peb.  22 
to  award  him  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal. 
"I  thought  meeting  the  Commandant  was 
good  enough.  But  receiving  the  award  was 
just  awesome".  Private  Wadley  told  his  local 
Marine  newspaper. 

In  St.  Maries,  Mr.  Wadley  contacted 
Major  Hammes  to  learn  more  about  the 
practicality  of  his  sons  idea. 

"Tom  told  me  lots  of  money  has  been 
spent  to  try  to  solve  this  problem  and  here  a 
$10  item  might  be  the  answer. "  Mr.  Wadley 
said.  "In  the  Marine  Corps.,  they  do  things, 
they  don't  just  Ulk  about  it.  If  the  Com- 
mandant says,  'We're  going  to  test",  some- 
body better  be  ready  to  start  right  away. 
Tom  Hammes  is  going  to  keep  me  informed 
of  the  test  results." 

The  medal  may  mean  as  much  to  Mr. 
Wadley  as  to  his  son.  Mr.  Wadley  said  the 
Commandant  coming  to  Neal  was  like  the 
top  man  in  the  Army  coming  to  a  buck  pri- 
vate. 

•Por  a  Marine,  the  Commandant  is  just 
five  or  six  inches  below  God,"  Mr.  Wadley 
said.* 


REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980,  I  want  to  indicate  for  the 
Record  that  the  appropriate  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee  have  now 
consulted  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  on  the  President's  request  for 
an  additional  admission  this  fiscal 
year  of  15.000  refugees. 

We  have  concurred  in  this  request, 
made  under  the  emergency  provisions 
of  the  Refugee  Act.  to  deal  with  unan- 
ticipated refugee  flows  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
committee  will  soon  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  this  request— to  review  the  for- 
eign policy,  humanitarian  and  fiscal 
issues  involved— as  well  as  to  provide  a 
midyear  review  of  our  refugee  pro- 
gram worldwide. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
justification  for  this  request  for  addi- 
tional refugee  admissions  was  made  to 
the  committee  in  a  letter  from  Jona- 
than Moore,  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs,  and  I  ask  that  the 


text  of  this  letter  and  report  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Coordinator 
FOR  Refugee  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC  April  6.  1988. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
section  207(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a 
report  to  Congress  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  raise  the  fiscal  year  1988 
refugee  admissions  ceiling  by  15.000  num- 
bers in  order  to  accommodate  increased  ref- 
ugee flows  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely 

Jonathan  Moore. 

[U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  Apr.  6,  1988] 
Report  to  Congress  Concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's Proposal  to  Raise  the  Piscal  Year 
1988  Refugee  Admissions  Ceiling  Under 
THE  Emergency  Consultations  Proce- 
dures OF  THE  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act 

The  President  has  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs  to  consult  with  Congress 
concerning  raising  the  PY  88  refugee  admis- 
sions ceiling  under  the  emergency  proce- 
dures provided  for  in  Section  207(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  ("INA). 
The  following  information  concerning  the 
President's  proposal  is  provided  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  Section  207(e) 
of  the  INA. 

THE  REFUGEE  SITUATION;  UNITED  STATES 
FOREIGN  POLICY  INTERESTS 

On  October  5,  1987,  the  President  deter- 
mined that  up  to  68.500  refugees  could  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year 
1988  with  federal  funding,  including  up  to 
15,000  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  (Presidential  Determina- 
tion 88-1).  The  President  now  proposes  to 
determine  that  an  unforeseen  refugee  emer- 
gency exists  and  that  the  admission  of  an 
additional  15,000  refugees  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  justified  as 
required  by  Section  207(b)  of  the  INA.  The 
admission  of  these  refugees  would  be  sup- 
ported by  federal  funding. 

An  additional  15,000  refugee  admissions 
numbers  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  required  primarily  because  the 
number  of  Armenians  being  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased  dra- 
matically since  the  end  of  FY  87.  (See  At- 
tachment A.)  In  addition,  the  number  of 
Jews  being  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  increased  earlier  in  PY  87,  has 
remained  high.  Applications  from  other 
Eastern  European  nationalities  have  also  in- 
creased somewhat  over  the  levels  of  recent 
years.  . 

The  increased  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  results  in  large  part  from  diplomatic 
efforts  of  the  Administration,  supported  by 
the  Congress,  which  have  consistently 
called  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  Improve  its 
human  rights  record  and  to  liberalize  its 
emigration  policies.  At  present,  however, 
there  are  not  sufficient  refugee  admissions 
numbers  authorized  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  accept,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  aU  qualified  Soviet  Jews,  Armeni- 
ans, and  other  Eastern  Europeans  who  wish 
to  come  to  the  United  States  and  who  are 
being  permitted  to  emigrate. 


Assuming  that  the  United  States  contin- 
ues to  process  the  applications  of  Extern 
Europeans  and  Soviets  and  does  not  defer 
their  admission  to  PY  89.  up  to  15,000  more 
refugee  admissions  numbers  will  be  needed 
for  these  groups  in  FY  88.  Without  these 
additional  numbers,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  stop  admitting  Eastern  European 
and  Soviet  refugees  in  May,  when  the  au- 
thorized ceiling  of  15,000  for  that  region  is 
reached.  (See  Attachment  B.) 

The  unexpected  increase  in  refugee  flows 
seen  with  the  Armenians  from  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  kind  of  event  that  Congress 
contemplated  could  constitute  an  "unfore- 
seen refugee  emergency"  when  it  provided 
for  the  emergency  consultations  procedures 
in  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  The  admission 
of  Armenian  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  fiscal  year  is  both  "Justified 
by  grave  humanitarian  concerns"  and  "in 
the  national  interest"  for  a  variety  of  com- 
pelling reasons.  Because  the  Soviet  Union 
issues  exit  permits  on  an  unpredictable  basis 
and  makes  such  permits  valid  for  only  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  (currently  about  six 
months  for  most  cases),  our  failure  to  take 
these  refugees  promptly  could  preclude 
their  departing  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  we  have  a  long-standing  commit- 
ment to  assisting  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  calling  for  improvements  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  human  rights  record,  in- 
cluding by  easing  emigration  restrictions;  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  our  national  policy,  therefore,  if 
we  were  to  turn  away  or  create  a  significant 
backlog  of  Soviet  refugees  at  this  time. 

Finally,  we  cannot  accommodate  these  in- 
creased flows  within  the  existing  Presiden- 
tial Determination  at  this  time.  Numbers 
originally  authorized  for  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  fully  utilized 
by  groups  anticipated  at  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year  (e.g.,  Soviet  Jews).  In  the  past, 
we  have  met  increased  needs  for  refugee  ad- 
missions numbers  in  one  region  by  reallocat- 
ing numbers  from  other  regions.  This  year, 
however,  we  could  not  meet  the  15,000 
shortfall  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  without  deep  cuts  in  admissions  from 
other  regions,  particularly  Southeast  Asia. 
We  do  not  see  this  as  a  viable  option.  The 
resettlement  needs  of  Vietnamese.  Cambodi- 
an, and  Lao  refugees  in  first  asylum  in 
Southeast  Asia  remain  great,  and  reallocat- 
ing numbers  from  this  region  would  create 
serious  foreign  policy  problems  with  Thai- 
land and  other  ASEAN  countries  that  look 
to  the  United  SUtes  to  resettle  significant 
numbers  of  refugees  for  whom  they  provide 
first  asylum.  This  is  particularly  so  because 
Thailand  has  recently  experienced  sharp  in- 
creases in  Vietnamese  arriving  by  boat. 


NUMBER  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  REFUGEES  TO  BE 
ADMITTED 

Of  the  15,000  additional  numbers  the 
President  would  authorize,  under  current 
projections  about  12.000  would  be  used  by 
Soviet  Armenians,  about  2,000  by  Soviet 
Jews,  and  about  1,000  by  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans. These  numbers  are  estimates, 
while  not  all  of  the  numbers  will  necessarily 
be  used,  an  additional  15.000  numbers 
should  ensure  us  a  margin  of  safety. 

CONDITIONS  WITHIN  THE  COUNTRIES  FROM 
WHICH  THE  REFUGEES  COME 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  repressive  country 
whose  human  rights  record  remains  unsatis- 
factory. Although  in  the  past  year  restraint 
has  been  shown  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
during  some  public  demonstrations,  and 
some  non-official  organizations  have  been 
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allowed  to  exist,  it  remains  very  difficult  for 
a  So\  iet  citizen  to  express  his  or  her  politi- 
cal 01  linion  or  religious  faith.  Since  the  be- 
of  1987.  there  has  been  an  increase 

^ levels  and  in  the  number  of 

visits.  All  these  trends  could  be  easily 

I,  however,  since  they  have  not  been 

^anied  by  institutional  reform  or  by 

of  the  Soviet  laws  which  restrict  free- 

of  speech,   freedom  of  religion,   and 

of  movement. 

Germans,  Jews,  and  Armenians  are 
..,  three  ethnic  groups  allowed  to  emi- 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  more  than 
numbers.  Almost  all  Armenians  who 
been  permitted  to  emigrate  are  from 
famil  es  who  fled  from  the  Middle  East 
after  World  War  11,  or  from  Iran  after  the 
fall  c  f  the  Shah.  But  even  for  these  fami- 
lies, Ireedom  of  movement  is  by  no  means 

_.  Armenians  have  been  able  to 

in  large  numbers  during  only  one  pre- 
period,  the  late  nineteen-seventies. 
-jating  in  a  total  emigration  of  6,109  in 
1980.  Except  for  the  periods  1976-1981  and 
1987- 1988,  only  a  few  hundred  Armenians  a 
year  have  been  permitted  to  emigrate.  Al- 
thoufh  for  the  last  year  we  have  been  in  a 
of  somewhat  greater  freedom  of 
„  it  is  impossible  to  predict  how 
long  it  will  last. 

PLAN^  FOR  MOVEMENT  AND  RESETTLEMENT,  AND 
ESTIMATED  COSTS 
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Arm(  nians. 


Armenians    are    at    present    pre- 

.__  in  Moscow  by  U.S.  consular  offi- 

They  then  move  on  to  Rome,  where, 

with  Soviet  Jews  and  other  Eastern 

they  are  interviewed  by  Immi- 

and  Naturalization  Service  C'lNS") 

and,  if  qualified,  approved  for  ad- 

to  the  United  States  as  refugees. 

Jews  and  Eastern  Europeans  are  also 

1  in  Vienna  and  other  INS  posts  in 

„_...  Europe.  The  United  States  assists 

afranging  the  transportation  of  Soviet 

Jews  and  of  Eastern  Europeans 

Rome  and  other  processing  posts  in 

Europe  to  the  United  States.  These 

costs  are  funded  by  the  De- 

of  State.  The  costs  of  care  and 

of  Soviet  refugees  in  Rome 

/ienna  are  also  covered  by  the  United 
through  contributions  to  voluntary 

assisting  refugees  in  Europe. 

ensure  the  most  effective  use  of  limit- 
b  idgetary  resources,  the  Department  of 
in  consultation  with  INS,  is  actively 
the  possibUity  of  shifting  from 
to   Moscow    all    INS    processing   of 
..    Armenians   seeking    refugee   admis- 
This  procedure  would  improve  our  ef  f  i- 
in    handling    Soviet    refugees    and 
_  costs.  If  INS  and  the  Department  of 
.,  were  to  agtree  to  this  procedure,  under 
NA  it  could  not  be  implemented  with- 
i  Presidential  finding  that  Soviets  can 
considered  refugees  while  still  in  their 
country.  Since  consultation  with  Con- 
is  required  before  such  a  finding  is 
^,  it  is  the  intention  of  Secretary  Shultz 
Embassador  Moore  to  consult  with  Con- 
about  this  option  during  the  emergen- 
c^nsultations. 

the  federally  funded  admissions 
from  68,500  to  83,500  will  strain  the 

resources  of  both   the  Depart- 

of  State  and  HHS  if  83,500  federally 

refugees   are   in   fact   admitted   in 

year  1988.  Consistent  with  the  biparti- 

sudget  agreement,  however,  the  Admin- 

..  currently  plans  to  cover  the  costs 

additional  admissions  with  existing 

and  not  to  seek  a  supplemental 

•opriatlon.  For  its  part,  the  State  De- 
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partment  estimates  that  the  additional  ad- 
missions could  cost  up  to  $25-30  million,  and 
has  developed  a  package  of  potential  cost- 
avoidance  and  reallocation  measures,  includ- 
ing the  cost-avoidance  measures  earlier 
mentioned,  designed  to  cover  these  ex- 
penses. Actual  budgetary  needs  for  HHS' 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  will  depend 
on  a  variety  of  factors,  including  the 
number  of  refugees  in  fact  admitted  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  the  timing  of  those  admissions, 
and  the  number  of  cases  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. While  this  makes  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  an  accurate  estimate,  by  making  various 
assumptions,  including  that  states  are  reim- 
bursed for  cash  and  medical  assistance  pro- 
vided to  refugees  during  their  first  24 
months  in  the  United  States,  we  can  esti- 
mate that  the  additional  fiscal  year  1988 
federal  costs  to  the  refugee  program  budget 
for  cash  and  medical  assistance,  state  ad- 
ministration, and  preventive  health  pro- 
grams could  be  up  to  $9.6  million. 

The  Administration  is  pressing  ahead  to 
utilize  the  4,000  refugee  admissions  num- 
bers set  aside  by  the  President  for  private 
sector  sponsorship  in  fiscal  year  1988,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  private  sector  will  not  be 
able  to  cover  the  increased  needs  for  East- 
em  European  and  Soviet  refugees  this  year. 

ANTICIPATED  SOCIAL.  ECONOMIC.  AND 
DEMOGRAPHIC  IMPACT 

Since  the  vast  majority  (90  percent)  of  Ar- 
menian refugees  resettled  in  the  United 
States  are  reunited  with  family  members  in 
Southern  California,  the  greatest  social  and 
economic  impact  of  these  additional  refugee 
admissions  will  be  felt  in  that  geographic 
area.  Most  Armenians  have  little  or  no  Eng- 
lish language  ability  and,  therefore,  request 
publicly  funded  language  training,  often 
while  being  supported  by  the  state  funded 
(federally  reimbursed)  welfare  system. 
School-age  children  usually  receive  lan- 
guage instruction  in  school,  thereby  requir- 
ing additional  English-as-a-Second  language 
instructors  in  the  public  school  they  attend. 
While  this  group  of  refugees  does  not  access 
public  assistance  or  other  social  services  at  a 
rate  higher  than  other  refugees  in  Califor- 
nia, their  concentration  in  a  state  where  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  all  other  refugees 
choose  to  resettle  initially  (due  to  their  pre- 
existing personal  ties),  will  create  an  addi- 
tional impact  on  that  state. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  additional  East- 
em  European  and  Soviet  Jewish  refugees 
will  resettle  in  many  locations  across  the 
United  States  and,  therefore,  will  not  create 
any  significant  impact  on  individual  commu- 
nities. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  OTHER  COUNTRIES  WILL 
ASSIST  IN  RESETTLEMENT 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  re- 
settling Soviet  Armenians  in  any  significant 
numbers.  Israel  resettles  approximately  25 
percent  of  Soviet  Jews  granted  exit  permis- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union;  most  of  the  rest 
are  resettled  by  the  United  States.  West 
Germany  resettles  virtually  all  Soviet  refu- 
gees of  German  ethnic  origin  and  refugees 
from  East  Germany.  Other  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  also  offer  resettlement  to 
some  Eastern  Europeans,  and  West  Germa- 
ny assists  in  funding  the  transportation  of 
certain  Eastern  European  refugees  in  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States. 

Attachments: 

A.  Refugee  Applications  Received  and 
Processed  in  Moscow  Since  January  1987 

B.  FY  88  Refugee  Admissions:  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 


ATTACHMENT  A 


REFUGEE  APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  AND  PROCESSED  IN 
MOSCOW  SINCE  JANUARY  1987 

(Pnnciially  Armenians '  | 
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562 
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»577 

606 
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1.081 
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'  Over  95  percent  of  Moscow  refugee  applicants  are  Armenians  Moscow 
applicants  now  go  on  to  Rome  for  their  INS  interview  Most  Soviet  Jews  apply 
in  Vienna  or  Rome  „  ,.,, 

'  The  sharp  increase  in  applicatioos  in  August  and  September  1987  was 
reported  to  Washington  in  October 

»Ttie  increase  in  applicalions  processed  starling  in  November  reflects 
operational  improvements  With  installation  of  special  software  in  December  and 
a  staff  increase  m  February,  Moscow  can  now  process  up  to  1.500  applications 
a   month    Ttie   December   and   January   figures   reflecl   holiday   schedules 

*  The  February  1988  drop  in  applicatioiis  is  not  considered  mdicatwe  of  a 
reverse  trend  Moscow  expects  al  least  1.000  new  Armenian  applicalions  a 
month  tfirough  fiscal  year  1988 


ATTACHMENT  B 

Fiscal  Year  1988  Refugee  Admissions 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Admissions  as  of  Feb.  29,  1988: 

Soviets 6,485 

Eastern  Europeans 2.655 

Total 9.140 

Additional  numbers  allocated  to 
posts  for  admissions  through  Mar. 
31.1988 2.280 

Subtotal:  Numbers  used  and/or 
allocated   through    Mar.    31, 

1988 11,420 

Numbers  allocated  to  posts  for  ad- 
missions in  April  and  May,  1988 3,580 

Total  numbers  used  and/or  al- 
located through  May  31,  1988    15,000 

Fiscal  year  1988  ceiling 15.000 

Expected  unused/unallocated  bal- 
ance as  of  May  31,  1988 0 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  committee's  letter  responding  to 
the  President's  request  we  specifically 
state  that  we  have  concurred  "on  the 
condition  that  the  foreign  policy,  hu- 
manitarian and  fiscal  issues  involved 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  at  a  hear- 
ing scheduled  at  a  mutually  conven- 
ient time  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz." 

We  did  this  because  there  are  some 
very  important  new  foreign  policy  and 
humanitarian  issues  involved  in  this 
request  for  15.000  additional  refugee 
numbers,  which  are  largely  ear- 
mau-ked  for  an  entirely  new  refugee 
group  in  our  program— Armenians 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  new  flow— its  causes  and 
dimensions— must  be  given  a  thorough 
airing  if  our  refugee  program  is  to  re- 
ceive the  support  it  deserves,  and  if 
they  are  bona  fide  refugees. 


Finally,  we  refer  to  "fiscal  issues" 
because  if  we  are  to  admit  additional 
refugees  we  must  assure  that  there  is 
adequate  Federal  funding  to  assist  in 
their  resettlement.  I  share  the  view  of 
many  of  my  colleagues— expressed  by 
Senator  Cranston  in  a  colloquy  with 
Senator  Chiles  during  the  budget 
debate,  and  by  Senator  Wilson  in  a 
letter  to  me— that  we  must  not  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  refugee  admis- 
sions without  also  increasing  the  ceil- 
ing on  refugee  funding. 

We  have  already  seen  substantial 
cutbacks  on  the  length  of  Federal  re- 
imbursement because  of  budget  con- 
straints, and  this  has  imposed  new 
burdens  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  Refugee  Act  I  strongly  believe 
in  one  of  the  fundamental  features  of 
that  legislation— that  the  resettlement 
of  refugees  is  a  federal  responsibility. 
Under  the  current  budget  we  are  be- 
ginning to  shirk  that  responsibility. 

Mr,  President,  for  the  Record,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's letter,  as  well  as  the  letter  to  me 
from  Senator  Wilson,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC,  April  27,  1988. 
The  President 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  is  to  confirm 
that,  in  accordance  with  section  207(e)  of 
Public  Law  96-212,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980, 
we  have  consulted  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  on  your  request  to  admit  this  fiscal 
year  an  additional  15,000  refugees— as  out- 
lined in  the  April  6th  letter  to  the  Commit- 
tee from  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs.  Jonathan  Moore. 

We  concur  in  this  request  on  the  condition 
that  the  foreign  policy,  humanitarian  and 
fiscal  issues  involved  will  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed at  a  hearing  scheduled  at  a  mutually 
convenient  time  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,    Subcom- 
mittee    on     Immi- 
gration  and  Refu- 
gee Affairs. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Ranking        Member, 
Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 
Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Ranking        Member, 
Subcommittee     on 
Immigration     and 
Refugee  Affairs. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  Apnl  26,  1988. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Immigration 
and  Refugee  Affairs,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  will  be  meeting  with 
you  to  discuss  the  President's  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  fiscal  year  1988  refugee  admis- 
sions from  the  current  ceiling  of  68,500  to 
83.500. 


While  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  cur- 
rent ceiling,  I  am  compelled  to  express  my 
deep  concem  that  any  increased  refugee  ad- 
missions without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  funding  to  pay  for  the  domestic  resettle- 
ment process  would  create  very  serious  and 
adverse  fiscal  consequences  for  California. 

State  and  local  governments  are  already 
suffering  from  substantial  cuts  in  reim- 
bursements for  cash  and  medical  assistance 
and  related  administrative  costs  as  a  result 
of  reduced  funding  for  the  domestic  refugee 
resettlement  program.  Yet,  as  you  know, 
the  admission  of  refugees  and  the  decisions 
relative  to  their  resettlement  are  made  at 
the  federal  level.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  not,  therefore,  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  added  cost  burdens  associ- 
ated with  these  decisions. 

The  failure  of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  the  needed  financial  support  for  ref- 
ugees admitted  under  the  Refugee  Act 
merely  shifts  the  burden  to  states  that  al- 
ready have  high  concentrations  of  refugees. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  urge  that  any 
decision  to  increase  fiscal  year  1988  refugee 
admissions  be  linked  to  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  funding  to  cover  the  resettlement 
costs. 

Sincerely. 

Pete  Wilson.* 


IDAHO  LEGISLATORS  RECEIVE 
PRAISE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  in  this  body  are  certainly  well 
aware  of  the  challenges  of  public  serv- 
ice. Those  are  challenges  which  are 
faced  by  all  our  colleagues  who  serve 
at  every  level  of  government. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  a 
colvmin  which  appeared  in  the  Idaho 
Statesman  on  April  12  crafted  by  Jack 
Peterson,  who  is  president  of  the 
Idaho  Mining  Association.  Jack  put 
into  very  clear  perspective  the  sacrific- 
es and  dedication  of  the  126  Idahoans 
who  annually  serve  their  State  as 
members  of  the  Idaho  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

Most  of  us  take  in  stride  the  criti- 
cism received  for  our  efforts  in  dealing 
with  the  public's  business.  But  Jack 
has  quite  appropriately  shown  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  I  applaud  him 
for  his  efforts  and  join  with  him  in 
congratulating  the  people  who  serve  in 
the  Idaho  Legislature  and  dedicate 
their  time  and  best  efforts  to  serving 
the  interests  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  that  Jack  Peter- 
son's fine  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Apr.  12.  1988] 
Legislators  Best  Idaho  Has  To  Offer 
(By  Jack  Peterson) 
It  is  a  remarkable  annual  display  of  public 
service.  Some  126  Idaho  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life  convene  annually  in  Boise  for 
nearly  three  months  to  amend  old  laws,  pass 
new  laws,  analyze  revenues,  set  budgets  and 
establish  new  directions  for  Idaho. 

The  pay  is  lousy,  criticism  abounds  and 
thanks  are  few. 

Yet.  these  126  citizens  annually  leave 
their  homes,  businesses  and  jobs  to  do  their 
part  for  their  fellow  Idahoans.  They  are  not 


professional  politicians.  They  are  citizens 
like  you  and  I. 

Among  them  are  35  ranchers  and  farmers, 
17  main  street  business  people,  14  retired 
persons,  nine  lawyers,  five  teachers  and  a 
wide  representation  of  other  professions 
and  vocations,  including  two  veterinarians,  a 
nurse,  an  architect,  a  doctor,  a  dentist  and  a 
journalist.  Six  legislators  are  contractors 
and  six  are  in  real  esUte.  There  is  also  a 
mayor,  an  accountant  and  a  student.  Three 
are  in  counseling  and  social  work  and  four 
are  homemakers.  A  pretty  good  cross-sec- 
tion of  Idaho. 

They  don't  come  to  Boise  for  the  glory. 
There  is  no  glory  in  sitting  alone  at  night  in 
a  Boise  motel  room,  eating  a  Twinkee,  sip- 
ping on  a  diet  Pepsi  and  watching  a  Bogart 
movie  on  a  flickering  TV  screen  while  scan- 
ning a  bill  on  some  arcane  subject.  They 
come  to  Boise  out  of  selfless  devotion  to 
ideals  and  visions  in  an  honest  attempt  to 
make  Idaho  a  better  place  to  live. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  in 
Boise,  they  return  home— battered,  bruised 
and  fatigued,  often  with  families  and  busi- 
nesses to  put  back  together  again. 

Idaho's  citizen  Legislature  does  a  remark- 
able job  for  the  state.  While  in  Boise  they 
often  work  12  and  16  hour  days. 

This  year  legislators  discussed,  debated, 
deliberated,  reconsidered,  and  passed  or  re- 
jected some  1,200  pieces  of  new  legislation 
and  1,029  amendments  and  changes.  They 
actually  introduced  734  bills  and  resolutions 
and  passed  386.  All  but  nine  became  law. 
They  also  appropriated  monies  for  public 
and  higher  education,  health,  welfare,  law 
enforcement,  water  resources,  agriculture, 
the  young  and  the  elderly. 

While  they  labored  alone  in  Boise  for  81 
days,  their  hometown  newspapers  and 
neighbors  criticized  them,  their  children 
and  spouses  got  sick  and  had  to  care  for 
themselves,  their  cattle  got  into  their  neigh- 
bors' pastures,  and  a  few  of  their  businesses 
went  to  rack  and  ruin. 

Why  would  anyone  subject  themselves 
voluntarily  to  this  kind  of  annual  abuse? 
Within  the  answer  to  that  question  lies  the 
remarkable  miracle  of  American  democracy. 
At  the  roots  of  our  democracy  is  a  citizen 
volunteerism  that  is  now  hard  to  find 
except  in  a  few  sparsely  populated  states 
like  Idaho. 

In  many  other  states,  legislative  work  has 
become  full  time,  professional,  political 
work.  And  the  legislatures  in  those  states 
have  become  cold  and  inaccessible.  In  Idaho 
we  still  have  the  wonderful  luxury  of  an  ac- 
cessible citizen  legislature.  We  are  able  to 
witness  our  friends,  neighbors  and  family 
members  step  forward  as  volunteers,  survive 
the  tests  of  local  legislative  elections  and 
serve  in  Boise  until  they  are  so  fatigued  or 
frustrated,  or  their  families  are  so  frac- 
tured, or  businesses  so  encumbered  with 
debt  that  they  finally  have  to  resign.  Some 
thrive  on  the  agony  and  go  on  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  House.  U.S.  Senate,  governor,  treasurer 
or  secretary  of  State— and  do  a  good  job  be- 
cause of  their  Statehouse  experience. 

They  may  not  be  perfect,  nor  is  the  world 
perfect.  Its  time  that  all  Idahoans  stand  up 
and  applaud  our  citizen  legislators  for  the 
selfless  devotion  with  which  they  honestly 
attempt  to  formulate  a  framework  of  laws 
and  freedoms  which  we  all  enjoy.  You  may 
criticize  their  legislation,  but  you  can't  criti- 
cize their  dedication.  They  are  the  best 
Idaho  has  to  offer  and  that's  a  lot. 
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REFUGEE  CRISIS 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 

year  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on 

ition  and  Refugee  Affairs  held 

hearing  of  the  100th  Congress 

"Refugee  Crisis  in  Southern 

"  Witnesses  from  the  adminis- 

and  the  private  sector  both  de- 

in  grim  detail  the  brutality  and 

displacement  that  is  occurring 

that  region,   particularly 

^__  due  to  Renamo  forces. 

tha^  time,  things  have  grown 

rather  than  better. 

deterioration  of  human  life  is 

evident   in   a   chilling   report 

„„  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

week  by  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 

of  Kansas.  I  believe  the  Senate 

ler  a  tremendous  debt  of  grati- 

j  or  her  statement  on  this  floor  on 
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quite  accurately  states  that  the 
;  described  in  the  State  De- 
„  report  are  too  serious  to  be 
by   us   or   the   international 
ity."  I  agree  with  her  assess- 
that  all  Senators,  regardless  of 
iriews  on  Mozambique,  should  set 
,  their  differences  and  face  the 
tireatening  humanitarian  dilem- 
that   are   daily   destroying  that 
coiml  ry's  people. 
I  believe  representatives  of  the  ad- 
are  right  on  track  in  their 

. of  the  humanitarian  crisis 

l$aambique.  This  is  reflected  in 

statements  by  Mr.  Roy  Stacy. 

.^y  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

African  Affairs,  who  described  the 

ty  in  Mozambique  as  among  the 

"holocausts"  since  the  Second 

.  War.  He  lays  responsibility  for 

error  clearly  at  the  doorstep  of 

South     Africa-backed     Renamo 

forces. 

President,  this  crisis  requires  the 

's  most   urgent   attention.   We 

should  support  Senator  Kassebaum's 

iiimendation  that  "AID  dedicate 

this    crisis    whatever    remaining 

there    are    in    the    centrally 

account  for  refugees,"  and  that 

oj  international  organizations  to 

mobilize  the  international  com- 
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Mi.  President.  I  ask  to  have  included 
in  tl  e  Record  a  summary  of  the  State 
Depi  irtment's  recent  report,  as  well  as 
receft  articles  on  the  crisis, 
material  follows: 

OP    MozAMBicAN    Refugee    Ac- 
OF  Principally  Conflict-Relateb 
IN  Mozambique 
(Ret4)rt  submitted  to  Ambassador  Jonathan 
M<  ore.  Director.  Bureau  for  Refugee  Pro- 
gn  ms  and  Dr.  Chester  A.  Crocker,  Assist- 
an  Secretary  of  African  Affairs) 
(Rol  ert  Gersony.  Consultant  to  Bureau  for 
R«  tugee  Programs.  Department  of  State, 
A^  1988) 

SUMKARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Pifcm  48  districts  in  northern,  central  and 
sout  lem  Mozambique,  in  25  refugee  camps 
in  f  ve  countries  separated  by  as  many  as 


1,500  miles,  nearly  200  Mozamblcan  refugee 
accounts  of  their  experiences  are  strikingly 
similar.  If  that  sample  is  reasonably  repre- 
sentative, their  accounts,  corroborated  In 
large  measure  by  independent  experience  of 
some  religious  and  relief  assistance  workers, 
compel  certain  unavoidable  findings. 

First,  the  level  of  violence  reported  to  be 
conducted  by  RENAMO  against  the  civilian 
population  of  rural  Mozambique  is  extraor- 
dinarily high.  Roughly  170  refugees,  each 
representing  one  family,  who  arrived  in 
1987/1988,  collectively  reported  about  600 
murders  by  RENAMO  of  unarmed  civilians, 
in  the  absence  of  resistance  or  defense.  (If 
the  population  estimates  reported  in  the  in- 
troduction to  this  report  are  correct,  there 
are  roughly  200,000-250,000  refugee  and  dis- 
placed families  in  Mozambique  and  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  conflict  victims.)  If  the  refugee 
reports  are  generally  accurate  and  the 
sample  reasonably  representative,  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  100,000  civilians 
may  have  been  murdered  by  RENAMO  In 
this  manner: 

The  same  170  refugees  report  many  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  systematic  forced  porter- 
Ing.  beatings,  rape,  looting,  burning  of  vil- 
lages,  abductions  and  multilations.  These 
patterns    of    systematic    abuse    represent 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  individ- 
ual instances  reported  by  this  small  sample. 
Conservative  projections  based  on  this  data 
would  yield  extremely  high  levels  of  abuse. 
That  the  accounts  are  so  strikingly  similar 
by  refugees  who  have  fled  from  northern, 
central  and  southern  Mozambique  suggests 
that  the  violence  is  systematic  and  coordi- 
nated and  not  a  series  of  spontaneous,  iso- 
lated incidents  by  undisciplined  combatants. 
Second.       the       relationship       between 
RENAMO  and  the  civilian  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  refugee  accounts,  revolves 
almost  exclusively  around  a  harsh  extrac- 
tion of  labor  and  food.  If  these  reports  are 
accurate,  it  appears  that  the  only  reciproci- 
ty provided  by  RENAMO  for  the  efforts  of 
the  civilians  is  the  possibility  of  remaining 
alive.  There  are  virtually  no  reports  of  at- 
tempts to  win  the  loyalty— or  even  the  neu- 
trality—of the  villagers.  The  refugees  report 
virtually  no  effort  by  RENAMO  to  explain 
to  the  civilians  the  purpose  of  the  insurgen- 
cy, its  proposed  program  or  its  aspirations. 
If  there  is  a  significant  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion which  is  sympathetic  to  this  organiza- 
tion, it  was  not  reflected  in  the  refugee  ac- 
counts. 

Third,  there  was  serious  complaints  about 
abuses  by  some  FRELIMO  Government  sol- 
diers. But  in  both  the  murder  and  non- 
murder  categories,  only  three  to  four  per- 
cent of  the  complaints  were  attributed  to 
FRELIMO  soldiers.  They  tended  to  be  iso- 
lated reports,  often  from  areas  of  the  coun- 
try most  remote  from  Maputo.  It  appeared 
that  there  is  a  sustained  trend  toward  im- 
provement overall. 

Fourth,  the  refugees  and  most  independ- 
ent sources  rejected  the  assertion  that 
much  of  the  violence  in  Mozambique  is  at- 
tributable to  neither  FRELIMO  or 
RENAMO  but  instead  to  armed  bandits  af- 
filiated with  neither  side.  It  appears  from 
this  field  research  that  violence  by  'free- 
lance bandits "  does  not  account  for  more 
than  occasional,  isolated  instances  of  the 
high  level  of  reported  violence. 


lies  just  outside  the  perimeter  of  interna- 
tional attention,  so  that  the  people  who  oth- 
erwise might  be  concerned  do  not  get  in- 
formed and  engaged.  This  condition  of  ob- 
scurity has  now  been  banished  by  a  thor- 
oughly documented  report  by  an  experi- 
enced refugee  consultant,  Robert  Gersony. 
He  makes  it  next  to  impossible  for  anyone 
to  ignore  further  the  atrocities  committed 
by  Renamo,  a  guerrilla  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  apartheid  regime  in  South 
Africa  and— what  is  worse— supported  by 
such  American  figures  as  Sens.  Bob  Dole 
and  Jesse  Helms  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
Renamo'  thugs  qualify  as  anticommunist 
"freedom  fighters. " 

According  to  the  report,  Renamo  has  used 
an  "extraordinarily  high "  level  of  violence 
against  civilians,  murdering  at  least  100,000 
people  over  the  last  two  years,  forcing 
nearly  1  million  refugees  out  of  the  country 
and  displacing  another  million  internally. 
Renamo  evidently  makes  little  pretense  of 
trying  to  win  Mozambicans  to  any  political 
program.  Its  mission  of  pure  terrorism 
seems  to  serve  only  a  South  African  purpose 
of  reducing  Mozambique  to  helplessness  and 
ruin. 

The  Reagan  administration,  in  commis- 
sioning and  publicizing  this  report,  is  con- 
ducting an  urgent  policy  rescue  mission  of 
its  own.  It  has  joined  an  international  effort 
to  collect  new  aid  for  Mozambique,  and 
blaming  a  conspiratorial  South  African  mili- 
tary for  the  Renamo  operation,  it  is  offering 
South  Africa's  civilian  authorities  a  last 
chance  at  constructive  engagement  with  the 
United  States— by  reviving  the  Nkomatl  ac- 
cords of  1984.  By  this  agreement.  Washing- 
ton. In  a  broker's  role,  induced  South  Africa 
and  Mozambique  to  deny  use  of  their  terri- 
tory for  attacks  on  the  other.  Subsequently 
I>retorla  defaulted  on  Its  pledge,  with  the  re- 
sults the  new  report  details. 

Originally  the  creature  of  Rhodesia's  Ian 
Smith.  Renamo  has  Ingratiated  itself  with 
the  American  political  and  religious  right, 
which  ignores  the  progress  the  West  has 
made  in  recent  years  in  pulling  Mozambique 
away  from  Soviet  and  Marlst  ways.  This  Is 
how  some  Americans  come  to  champion 
Renames  ostensible  antlcommunlsm.  But 
Renamo  Is  a  gang  of  killers.  The  new  report 
dispels  whatever  doubt  there  was  about  It 
and  makes  continued  support  of  Renamo 
unthinkable. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28.  1988] 
Pretoria's  Victims  in  Mozambique 
One  of  the  troubles  in  a  place  like  Mozam- 
bique, which  is  going  through  heU.  Is  that  It 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  27.  1988] 
"Massive  Evil"  in  Mozambique 

(By  Kevin  Lowther  and  C.  Payne  Lucas) 

The  boy  smiled  hesitantly  and  shook 
hands.  "He's  beginning  to  come  out  of  him- 
self,"  the  American  nurse  said,  explaining 
that  the  young  Mozamblcan  had  little  to 
smile  about.  Renamo  guerrillas  had  slit  his 
parents'  throats  while  he  watched,  and 
when  he  found  his  way  to  safety  in  neigh- 
boring Malawi  he  became  one  of  450,000 
Mozambicans  to  flee  there  during  the  past 
19  months. 

At  least  870,000  of  Mozambique's  14  mil- 
lion people  have  sought  refuge  across  the 
nearest  border.  Another  million  villagers, 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Renamo  attacks 
and  the  disruption  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, have  been  displaced  within  Mozam- 
bique. 

As  a  pawn  on  the  chessboard  of  southern 
Africa,  Mozambique  has  been  sacrificed  In  a 
game  of  white  against  black.  First  by  Portu- 
gal during  Its  five  centuries  of  colonial  ex- 
ploitation. Next  by  Ian  Smith's  Rhodesia, 
which  punished  Mozambique  militarily  for 


supporting  Zimbabwean  Independence.  And 
now  by  South  Africa,  which  had  set  out  to 
neutralize  Mozambique's  capacity  to  serve 
as  a  base  for  anti-apartheid  movements. 

To  achieve  this  end.  South  Africa  trans- 
formed Renamo— an  Incubus  summoned  to 
life  by  Rhodeslan  Intelligence  In  1976— Into 
one  of  the  world's  most  active  terrorist  orga- 
nizations. 

How  else  to  describe  a  group  that  last  July 
slaughtered  more  than  400  men.  women  and 
children  in  the  town  of  Homolne?  Which 
has  committed  countless  other  atrocities 
throughout  this  country  twice  the  size  of 
California?  Which  makes  10-year-old  boys 
Into  killers?  Which  has  destroyed  hundreds 
of  rural  clinics  and  schools  and  paralyzed 
economic  activity  in  the  country? 

UNICEF  reported  last  year  that  the  de- 
struction of  health  posts  and  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Mozambique's  successful  vaccination 
campaign  had  condemned  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  to  die  of  measles  and  other  pre- 
ventable diseases.  Mozambique's  children 
die  every  day  so  that  apartheid  may  live. 

Although  there  have  been  frequent  press 
and  other  reports  detailing  Renamo's  terror, 
many  Western  observers  have  responded 
with  disbelief.  A  State  Department  report 
released  last  week  leaves  little  comfort  for 
the  skeptics,  and  even  less  for  those  who 
have  actively  promoted  Renamo  as  a  "demo- 
cratic" alternative  to  the  socialist  govern- 
ment In  Maputo.  The  report,  based  on  Inter- 
views with  196  Mozamblcan  refugees  in  sev- 
eral countries,  estimates  conservatively  that 
Renamo  has  murdered  as  many  as  100.000 
civilians.  .  . 

The  Khmer  Rouge  at  least  had  a  political 
philosophy  to  explain  Its  killing  fields  In 
Cambodia.  Renamo  has  none;  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  rogue  elephant  intent  upon  de- 
stroying the  very  people  a  "conventional" 
guerrilla  movement  might  otherwise  pre- 
tend to  lead. 

According  to  refugee  testimony.  Renamo 
methodically  targets  entire  communities  for 
virtual  extermination.  Civilians,  says  the 
new  report,  are  "victims  of  purposeful 
shooting  deaths  and  executions,  of  axing, 
knifing,  bayoneting,  burning  to  death, 
forced  drowning  and  asphyxiation.  .  .  .  Eye- 
witness accounts  Indicate  that  .  .  .  children, 
often  together  with  mothers  and  elderly 
people,  are  also  killed. " 

Those  of  us  engaged  in  supporting  the  de- 
velopment of  Mozamblcan  villages  have 
been  aware  of  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
Renamo.  We  and  the  Mozambicans  cannot 
build  faster  than  Renamo  tears  down.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  International 
community  now  has  a  compelling  moral  ob- 
ligation to  confront  massive  evil  with  mas- 
sive good. 

Foreign  donors  are  about  to  meet  in 
Maputo  to  pledge  Increased  financial  assist- 
ance to  sustain  a  new  economic  rehabilita- 
tion program  emphasizing  Mozambique's  ag- 
ricultural potential. 

Mozambique  needs  the  dollars,  but  the 
readiness  of  Western  nations  and  institu- 
tions to  stand  by  its  government  and  people 
might  also  convince  many  In  Renamo  to 
abandon  their  rebellion  without  a  cause.  A 
few  have  already  accepted  the  government's 
offer  of  amnesty. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  more  than  4 
million  Mozambicans  to  sustain:  the  870,000 
refugees  scattered  among  camps  from  Tan- 
zania to  South  Africa,  the  million  or  more 
displaced  people  within  the  country,  and 
perhaps  another  2.5  million  nutritionally 
"at  risk"  because  of  Renamo  activity. 

The  refugees  are  the  most  visible  victims. 
Hundreds  have  been  crossing  Into  Malawi 


dally  for  the  past  several  months.  The  new 
arrivals,  mostly  women  and  children,  can  be 
seen  gathered  around  the  barrel-like  trunk 
of  a  baobab  tree,  waiting  to  be  registered. 
Immunized,  given  rations  and  told  where  to 
build  a  hut.  They  may  have  walked  for 
weeks,  eating  leaves  and  roots  and  carrying 
a  small  bundle  of  meager  possessions.  Most 
are  naked  except  for  a  piece  of  grain  sacking 
wrapped  about  their  hips.  The  children  are 
severely  malnourished,  and  some  will  die. 

Flight  itself  is  a  calculated  risk,  taken 
only  when  the  possibility  of  violent  death 
becomes  too  palpable.  Renamo  evidently 
kills  many  who  try  to  escape  areas  over 
which  It  exerts  loose  control.  But  most  of 
those  who  reach  safety,  pitiable  as  they  may 
be.  should  live  to  return  home  and  begin  to 
build  again. 

(Kevin  Lowther  Is  regional  director  for 
southern  Africa  of  Afrlcare.  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization that  promotes  development.  C. 
Payne  Lucas  Is  Afrlcares  executive  direc- 
tor.) 


Last  week,  the  State  Department  Issued  a 
report  estimating  that  the  rebels  may  have 
killed  100.000  Mozamblcan  civilians.  The 
guerrillas  have  denied  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  mass  killings.* 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  27.  1988] 
Visiting  U.S.  Aide  Condemns  Mozambique 
Rebels 
(By  James  Brooke) 
Maputo.  Mozambique,  April  26.— In  sur- 
prisingly blunt  language,  a  high  State  De- 
partment official  today  excoriated  Mozam- 
bique's right-wing  rebels  and  their  overseas 
backers,  many  of  whom  are  Americans. 

"What  has  emerged  In  Mozambique  Is  one 
of  the  most  brutal  holocausts  against  ordi- 
nary human  beings  since  World  War  II. " 
the  official.  Roy  A.  Stacy,  a  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  African  affairs,  said  of 
the  rebel  movement,  the  Mazamblque  Na- 
tional Resistance,  known  as  Renamo. 

"The  supporters  of  Renamo,  wherever 
they  may  be.  cannot  wash  the  blood  from 
their  hands  unless  all  support  for  the  un- 
conscionable violence  is  stopped  immediate- 
ly." Mr.  Stacy  said.  "Renamo  has  been 
waging  a  systematic  and  brutal  war  of  terror 
against  Innocent  Mozamblcan  civilians 
through  forced  labor,  starvation,  physical 
abuse  and  wanton  killings. " 

Mr.  Stacy  spoke  at  an  International  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
aimed  at  raising  $380  million  in  aid  for  Mo- 
zambique. 

President  Joaqulm  A.  Chlssano  of  Mazam- 
blque. opening  the  conference,  accused 
South  Africa  of  waging  a  terrorist  onslaught 
against  his  country  through  Its  backing  of 
the  guerrillas,  Reuters  reported. 

Assailing  them  as  "a  horde  of  criminals 
created  by  the  South  African  regime,"  Mr. 
Chlssano  said  the  Pretoria  authorities 
hoped  "to  keep  the  Mozamblcan  people  In  a 
permanent  state  of  weakness  and  terror, 
blocking  the  success  of  any  independent  de- 
velopment project  and  keeping  the  country 
indefinitely  as  a  client  state  of  South 
Africa. " 

Some  prominent  American  lawmakers,  in- 
cluding Sen.  Bob  Dole.  Republican  of 
Kansas,  and  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  Republi- 
can of  North  Carolina,  argued  last  year  that 
the  United  States  should  send  food  to  guer- 
rilla-held areas.  Renamo  battles  Mozam- 
bique's Marxist  Government,  and  American 
conservatives  have  hailed  the  rebels  as 
"freedom  fighters." 

That  support  for  the  rebels  began  to  wane 
when  survivors  of  massacres  blamed  them 
for  the  killings.  The  most  brutal  attack  oc- 
curred on  July  18  in  Homolne  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Government,  424  civilians 
were  slain. 


MORE  ON  CAPITAL  GAINS 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial  de- 
scribing how  reducing  taxes  on  capital 
gains  fulfills  the  goals  of  tax  reform 
and  contributes  to  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation.  A  primary  goal 
of  tax  reform  was  to  let  the  market, 
not  tax  considerations,  influence  in- 
vestment decisions.  Regrettably,  this 
goal  has  not  been  fully  achieved. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  imposes  a  tax 
penalty  on  investments  that  return 
capital  gains.  When  rates  are  relative- 
ly high,  as  they  are  now.  there  is  a 
tendency  to  hold  assets  or  not  to 
invest.  When  rates  are  lowered,  assets 
turn  over  more  quickly  and  are  put  to 
more  productive  and  risk-oriented  uses 
that  generate  additional  tax  revenues. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  to 
have  the  editorial.  WTitten  by  Senator 
Robert  Kasten.  Jr.,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times,  enti- 
tled "Essential  Next  Step  in  Tax 
Reform."  inserted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  statement.  In  his  editorial, 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  points 
out  that  lowering  the  capital  gains  tax 
would  not  jeopardize  the  achievements 
of  the  1986  act.  Rather,  a  capital  gains 
tax  cut  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tax 
reform. 

According  to  Senator  Kasten,  there 
were  four  major  goals  of  tax  reform 
which  conform  with  a  cut  in  capital 
gains  taxes.  First,  lower  capital  gains 
taxes  would  be  fair  because  the  invest- 
ment spurred  by  such  a  cut  would  lift 
the  entire  economy.  Next,  tax  equity  is 
not  hindered  by  a  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  rate  because  capital  gains  do  not 
literally  all  into  the  definition  of 
"income"  in  economic  terms.  Indeed, 
according  to  Senator  Kasten,  the  na- 
tional income  accounts  don't  count 
capital  gains  as  "income"  because  such 
gains  are  only  a  reflection  of  future 
income  potenital. 

Further,  efficiency  is  served  by  a  cut 
in  the  capital  gains  rate  because  a 
higher  capital  gains  tax  causes  inves- 
tors to  hold  assets  that  they  normally 
would  sell.  Finally,  a  cut  in  capital 
gains  taxes  would  trigger  economic 
growth  leading  to  new  revenues. 

I    appreciate    the    strong    support 
shown  by  my  colleague  for  a  reduction 
in  the  tax  on  capital  gains.  I  commend 
Senator  Kasten's  editorial  to  all  Sena- 
tors and  urge  their  consideration  of 
this  important  issue. 
The  editorial  follows: 
EssEWTiAL  Next  Step  in  Tax  Reform 
(By  Robert  Kasten,  Jr.) 
President  Reagan's  call  to  cut  the  capital 
gains  tax.  and  thus  make  tax  reform  unab- 
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pro-growth,  has  sparked  howls  of 

from  many  of  those  who  helped 

he  historic  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  No- 

Eimong  the  protesters  is  my  eminent 

and  fellow  tax  reformer,  Demo- 

Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey. 

tears  that  reducing  the  top  capital 
:ax  rate  below  the  current  33  percent 
restore    an    unfair    tax    brealc    for 
Americans  and  increase  the  pres- 
to   raise    income-tax    rates.    Others 
.  it  would  resurrect  the  tax  shelter  in- 
,  erode  the  efficiency  of  the  new  tax 
and  increase  the  federal  budget  def- 
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Bradley  and  his  allies  are  right  in  de- 
g   tax    reform.    Congress   should   be 
)f  tax  changes  that  would  jeopardize 
ai  hievements  of  the  1986  Act,  particu- 
he  historic  reduction  in  marginal  tax 
All  future  tax  reform  legislation  must 
the  four  cardinal  criteria  that  Mr. 
„ .  Rep.  Richard  A.  Gephardt  of  Mis- 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp  of  New  York  and  I 
on  in  our  first  overhaul  of  the  tax 
fairness,  equity,  efficiency  and  eco- 
growth. 

fear  of  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  is  mis- 

.  In  my  view,  this  tax  cut  passes  all 

the  major  tests  of  tax  reform— and 

essential  next  step  in  the  tax  reform 
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FAIRNESS 

myths  are  as  enduring  as  the  canard 
capital  gains  tax  cut  is  a  "giveaway" 
rich,  and  that  the  tax  burden  will 
be  redistributed  away  from  the  af- 
to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  and 
class. 

history    of   capital    gains   tax   cuts 

this  is  false.  Prom  1980  to  1984.  the 

gains  tax  rate  was  cut  from  28  to 

:,.  By   encouraging   more   Invest- 

and  more  buying  and  selling  of  assets, 
cuts  resulted  in  a  more  than  two- 
i  icrease  in  capital  gains  taxes  paid  by 
with  incomes  over  $500,000  (from  $3.6 
,  in  1980  to  $9.6  million  in  1984).  At 
lame  time,  those  with  incomes  below 
.  paid  essentially  the  same  amount  of 
as  before.  Overall,  tax  revenues  from 
gains  rose  57  percent. 
,.  at  lower  rates,  upper-income  tax- 
particularly     the     superrich— paid 
capital  gains  taxes.  This  is  not  to  sug- 
;hat  the  wealthy  are  somehow  pun- 
by  lower  capital  gains  tax  rates.  Many 
.  affluent  did  increase  their  wealth. 
's  important  to  remember  that  their 
_  financial  well-being  came  from  in- 
,_  productive  investment— especially  in 
businesses    and    entrepreneurial    ven- 


1.0(0 


\  result  of  the  1978-1981  capital  gains 

its.  new  capital  raised  through  initial 

stock  offerings  exploded  from  $249 

millifn  in  1978  to  $12.6  billion  in  1984^a  50- 

ncrease.  This  surge  in  risk  investment 

1  elped  create  new  technologies,  new  in- 

dusti  ial  innovations,  new  opportunities  for 

thousands  of  small  businessmen  and.  most 

of  all.  new  jobs  for  millions  of 

Because  the  investment  sparked 

capital  gains  tax  rates  has  lifted  the 
economy,    the    so-called    "fairness" 
is  a  red  herring. 
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EQUITY 

Tak  equity  means  applying  the  same  tax 
rate  to  all  forms  of  income.  But  the  equity 
argunent  is  spurious  when  applied  to  cap- 
ital jains  are  not  really  income  in  the  eco- 
sense.  Simply  put.  a  capital  gain  re- 
fleclk  the  future  earning  potential  of  an 


asset.  If  the  future  earnings  are  realized, 
they  will  then  be  taxed  as  corporate  income 
and  as  dividend  income. 

Capital  gains  taxes  tax  the  capitalized 
value  of  an  earnings  stream  that  is  itself 
taxed  when  earned.  In  fact,  taxing  realized 
gains  is  a  truly  inequitable  tax  policy,  be- 
cause it  constitutes  a  "double  tax"  on  the 
same  income  stream.  When  the  Nationsd 
Income  Accounts  measure  gross  national 
product,  they  don't  count  capital  gains  as 
income.  Neither  should  Congress. 

EFFICIENCY 

An  efficient  tax  system  is  one  that  raises 
revenue  with  as  little  economic  distortion  as 
possible.  Investment  decisions  should  be 
based  on  economic  rather  than  tax  consider- 
ations. But  a  higher  capital  gains  tax  actual- 
ly promotes  tax-induced  distortions— be- 
cause it  causes  investors  to  hold  on  to  assets 
that  they  otherwise  would  choose  to  sell, 
based  on  investment  criteria  alone.  A  re- 
duced tax  rate  would  increase  realizations 
and  liberate  this  capital.  Capital  would  flow 
to  its  most  efficient  use,  resulting  in  greater 
productivity  gains  and  a  growing,  job-creat- 
ing economy. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  heard  criti- 
cism of  a  capital  gains  differential  is  that  it 
would  lead  to  an  increase  in  tax-sheltering 
by  the  wealthy.  But  the  factors  that  had 
promoted  abusive  tax-sheltering  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  '805— high  marginal  Ux 
rates,  rapidly  rising  asset  values,  and  accel- 
erated depreciation  on  debt-financed  long- 
lived  assets— are  now  absent.  In  the  past, 
these  factors  combined  to  decrease  effective 
tax  rates  dramatically  on  certain  types  of 
unproductive  investments. 

Today,  low  tax  rates,  limitations  on  deduc- 
tions for  passive  losses,  scaled-back  depre- 
ciation write-offs  and  low  inflation  have 
combined  to  reduce  opportunities  and  incen- 
tives to  shelter  income.  Cutting  the  gains 
tax  would  only  encourage  investors  to  do 
more  heavily  what  they  were  already  doing 
in  our  unprecedented  expansion— investing 
in  the  real,  productive,  job-creating  econo- 
my. 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Tax  reforms'  lower  marginal  tax  rates 
benefit  the  economy  by  reducing  the  overall 
tax  bias  against  work,  savings  and  invest- 
ment. But  the  tax  rate  on  investment  in 
newly  emerging  companies  and  risky  ven- 
tures remains  as  much  as  65  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  on  income. 

This  combination  of  lower  rates  on  ordi- 
nary income  and  higher  rates  on  capital 
gains  encourages  individuals  to  shift  their 
portfolios  from  high-risk  investments 
(whose  returns  come  in  the  form  of  capital 
gains)  to  conservative  investments  (whose 
returns  come  in  the  form  of  dividends,  inter- 
est and  rents). 

A  recent  study  by  David  Birch  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  found 
that  newly  established,  high-growth  compa- 
nies, which  represent  only  7  percent  of  all 
businesses,  create  67  percent  of  all  new  jobs. 
Tax  reform  is  currently  discouraging  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  investment  in  these  high- 
growth,  higher-risk  small  businesses  that 
sparks  the  most  economic  growth  and  job 
creation. 

TAX  RATE  HIKE  IN  THE  MAKING? 

Critics  have  charged  that  cutting  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  would  actually  result  in  pres- 
sure to  increase  marginal  tax  rates.  The  ar- 
gument goes  that  cutting  capital  gains 
would  create  a  rush  to  restore  other  tax 
preferences  we  closed  in  tax  reform.  The 
loss  in  tax  revenue  from  loophole  restora- 


tion would  have  to  be  made  up  somehow 
and  marginal  tax  rates  would  seem  to  be  the 
logical  target. 

But  a  tax  rate  hike  is  as  unlikely  as  it 
would  be  ill-advised.  The  president  and  Con- 
gress are  firmly  committed  to  maintaining 
the  rate  cuts  we  passed  in  tax  reform.  In 
fact,  90  senators  voted  last  May  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  prevent  an  income  tax  rate  increase. 

Certainly,  if  we  started  restoring  unpro- 
ductive tax  preferences,  there  would  be  a 
falloff  in  tax  revenue.  But  history  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  show  that  a  capital  gains  dif- 
ferential would  increase  tax  revenue. 

Cutting  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  would 
restore  economic  growth  as  a  priority  of  tax 
reform  policy.  The  capital  gains  cut  Is  fair, 
equitable,  economically  efficient  and  pro- 
growth.  It's  the  next  necessary  installment 
in  the  battle  for  tax  reform.  Tax-reform  ad- 
vocates ought  i,o  rally  around  its  colors— and 
be  true  to  their  reformist  past.» 


MARYLAND  RATIFIES  A 
CONSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  year  we  have  been  celebrating 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution. 

Our  success  as  a  nation  can  be  at- 
tributed to  this  remarkable  document 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  put  to- 
gether 200  years  ago.  In  my  view,  the 
bicentennial  of  our  Constitution  is  a 
most  auspicious  and  significant  occa- 
sion. While  many  countries  have  had 
revolutions,  very  few  countries  have 
been  able  to  put  in  place  a  constitu- 
tion providing  for  a  system  of  free  self 
government  and  then  maintain  that 
system  for  over  200  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Maryland  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  had  in  public 
office  for  over  50  years  Louis  L.  Gold- 
stein, who  has  served  as  comptroller  of 
the  treasury  since  1962.  Louis,  who 
previously  served  in  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  and  as  majority 
leader  and  president  of  the  Maryland 
Senate,  has  earned  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  fiscal  offi- 
cers. 

Louis  Goldstein  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  promotion  of 
education,  interest  in  historic  preser- 
vation, promotion  of  tourism  and  con- 
servation. Louis  is  also  one  of  the  lead- 
ing historians  of  Maryland's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation. 

In  today's  Baltimore  Sun,  Louis  re- 
counts the  events  leading  up  to  Mary- 
land's ratification  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, 200  years  ago  this  week.  He 
also  notes  the  importance  of  Mary- 
land's action  in  restoring  momentum 
to  the  ratification  process.  I  ask  that 
this  important  history  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Maryland  Ratifies  a  Constitution 
(By  Louis  L.  Goldstein) 

•We  the  people"  .  .  .  three  of  the  most 
famous  words  in  the  annals  of  democracy. 
But  neither  those  famous  words,  nor  the 
document  they  prefaced,  were  worth  more 
than  the  paper  they  were  penned  on,  even 


after  they  were  adopted  in  Philadelphia  on 
September  17, 1787. 

The  United  States  Constitution  would  not 
take  effect  until  9  of  the  13  sUtes  ratified  it. 
Approval  was  by  no  means  assured.  The 
state  ratification  conventions  were  no  mere 
rubber  stamps  of  the  actions  of  the  more 
famous  Philadelphia  convention.  The  Con- 
stitution's foes,  the  anti-federalists,  were 
marshaling  opposition,  and  the  momentum 
for  ratification  had  slowed  significantly 
when  Massachusetts  became  sixth  to  ratify. 
February  6.  1788.  ,      _,, 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Maryland  s 
strongly  federalUt  delegates  would  ratify,  so 
anti-federalists  in  the  state  adopted  delay- 
ing tactics  and  won  a  six-month  postpone- 
ment of  the  ratifying  convention,  until  April 
21,  1788.  On  the  eve  of  that  date  George 
Washington  wrote  to  a  close  friend  and  ally, 
former  Maryland  governor  Thomas  John- 
son, pleading  for  quick  action,  lest  the  Con- 
stitution be  doomed  to  fall. 

And  act  quickly  they  did.  Although  an- 
other former  Maryland  governor,  William 
Paca,  wanted  to  add  a  list  of  amendments 
designed  to  protect  individual  rights,  most 
of  the  delegates  felt  that  they  first  had  to 
ratify  the  Constitution  as  It  stood. 

On  April  26,  1788,  the  Maryland  conven- 
tion voted  63  to  11  to  ratify  the  new  Consti- 
tution. Even  Paca  put  aside  his  doubts  to 
vote  in  favor.  ,  ^    . 

Over  the  next  two  days,  a  committee  stud- 
led  Paca's  list  of  amendments,  eventually 
recommending  13  of  them  and  producmg 
the  first  written  agenda  for  a  bill  of  rights. 
But  the  Maryland  delegates  didn't  signify 
their  ratification  by  a  simple  vote.  Instead, 
Maryland  was  the  only  sUte  which  took  the 
time  to  have  the  entire  Constitution  penned 
for  the  ratiflers  to  sign.  And  200  years  ago 
today,  April  28,  1788.  63  patriots  filed  mto 
the  House  of  E)elegates  Chamber— now  the 
Silver  Room-of  the  Maryland  State  House 
to  sign  their  approval  for  posterity. 

As  a  result,  Maryland  Is  the  only  state  to 
have  the  actual  Constitution  It  ratified,  on 
display  In  the  very  room  where  It  was  rati- 
fied. _,  ^^  ^   . 

The  63  Marylanders  who  signed  that  doc- 
ument are  long  dead.  But  they  live  on,  not 
only  In  their  signatures  and  In  their  de- 
scendants, but  in  every  freedom  guaranteed 
by  our  United  States  Constitution. 

Maryland's  approval  proved  George 
Washington  and  others  had  been  right  that 
ours  was  the  crucial  state,  for  as  soon  as  the 
seventh  state  had  acted  South  Carolina  and 
New  Hampshire  quickly  fell  into  line,  on 
May  23  and  June  21,  respectively.  With 
these  nine  states  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution became  the  effective  instrument  of 
government  It  has  remained  for  200  years. 

Mr  Goldstein,  comptroller  of  Maryland.  Is 
chairman  of  the  Pounding  Committee  for 
Maryland's  Ratification  Celebration.* 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  COLCHESTER 

RESIDENT  MIRANDA  REEVES 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Miranda 
Reeves,  a  resident  of  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut  who  has  been  blessed 
with  a  rich  life  that  spans  half  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 

When  Mrs.  Reeves  was  bom  over  100 
years  ago,  the  Civil  War  wasn't  so 
much  a  chapter  in  a  history  book  as  a 
recent  memory.  As  the  daughter  of  a 
slave,  Mrs.  Reeves  knows  more  about 
life  in  America  and  American  history 


than  most  professors  or  authors.  She 
has  been  a  teacher  and  midwife,  a 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  she 
might  be  the  oldest  living  American 
citizen. 

Mrs.  Reeves  has  been  described  as  a 
religious  woman  with  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  her  family.  It  has  been  said 
that  she  never  speaks  a  harsh  word 
against  another  person.  One  of  seven 
children,  she  was  bom,  raised  and  edu- 
cated in  South  Carolina,  and  has  seen 
our  Nation  move  from  the  shame  of 
segregation  to  an  integrated  society  in 
which  today  Americans  of  all  colors 
freely  enter  voting  booths  and  can  cast 
their  ballot  for  a  black  candidate  for 
President.  She  has  seen  the  United 
States  move  from  a  country  with  end- 
less, unpopulated  frontiers  to  a  leader 
in  the  industrialized  world.  She  has 
seen  her  children  grow  up  and  raise 
children  of  their  own. 

Although  there  is  a  question  over 
whether  Miranda  Reeves  is  celebrat- 
ing her  114th  or  107th  birthday  today, 
there  is  no  disputing  one  fact:  She  has 
lived  a  long  and  extraordinary  life.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  an  official  record  of 
birth,  today  is  an  important  milestone 
for  Mrs.  Reeves  and  her  family  and 

friends.  ,^._^  • 

The  question  of  the  date  of  birth  is  a 
difficult  one.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe 
that  a  person  would  have  trouble 
keeping  track  of  an  official  record  of 
birth  for  over  100  years.  The  vital 
records  division  of  Kershaw  County, 
SC.  where  Mrs.  Reeves  was  bom,  did 
not  begin  recording  births  until  1915. 
The  family  Bible,  where  the  date  of 
birth  had  been  recorded,  has  been  lost 
for  many  years. 

If  her  date  of  birth  was  1874,  Mrs. 
Reeves  would  be  our  oldest  living  Con- 
necticut resident,  the  oldest  living 
American,  and  possibly,  the  oldest 
person  alive  today.  She  is  a  lifeline  to 
our  past  no  matter  what  her  exact  age. 
She  has  seen  our  Nation  grow  up  and 
become  a  better  place  to  live,  and  she 
has  witnessed  events  first  hand  that 
we  have  only  studied  in  school. 

Today,  we  cherish  the  opportunity 
to  wish  a  happy  birthday  to  Miranda 
Reeves,  an  American  we  can  all  admire 
and  learn  from. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  honored  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating this  revered  Connecticut  resi- 
dent, Mrs.  Miranda  Reeves,  on  achiev- 
ing this  important  milestone  in  her 
life.* 


must  continue  to  search  for  ways  to 
achieve  the  goals  embodied  in  the  bill. 

An  important  opportunity  is  at 
hand. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  seri- 
ous, unfavorable  trade  balance  with 
South  Korea.  The  Government  of 
South  Korea  needs  to  open  its  mar- 
kets to  more  of  our  goods  as  a  way  of 
reducing  its  huge  trade  surplus  with 
the  United  States.  One  way  to  do  that 
would  be  to  buy  more  mantifactured 
products  from  us. 

I  understand  that  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  about  to  reach  a  final  deci- 
sion on  which  helicopter  to  buy  for 
the  antisubmarine  and  sea  interdiction 
missions  performed  by  its  naval  forces. 
The  only  U.S.  candidate  under  consid- 
eration is  the  SH-2  helicopter,  which 
is  in  service  with  our  Navy  and  is  built 
by  the  Kaman  Corp-  of  Bloomfield. 
CT. 

The  SH-2  is  a  superior  helicopter.  It 
has  a  proven  record  of  excellent  serv- 
ice, in  the  areas  of  performance  and 
maintenance,  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 

1  am  told  that  it  is  the  best  candidate 
and  the  only  one  capable  of  accom- 
plishing the  mission  established  by  the 
Korean  Government.  And  since  the  H- 

2  wUl  be  an  integral  part  of  our  Navy 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  Koreans 
need  not  be  concerned  about  the  avail- 
ability of  spare  parts  and  logistical 
support  in  future  years. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
State  Department  both  support  the 
proposed  sale  of  H-2  helicopters  to  the 
Korean  Government.  It  makes  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  Seoul  will  bring  this  com- 
petition to  a  timely  conclusion,  and 
naturally,  I  hope  the  H-2  emerges  as 
the  winner.  This  would  help  to 
strengthen  our  security  relationship 
and  would  signal  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  reduce  the  trade  imbal- 
ance between  our  two  countries.* 


SALE  OF  SH-2  HELICOPTERS  TO 

KOREA 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  very  important  piece  of  trade 
legislation— a  bill  whose  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  help  U.S.  business  com- 
pete more  successfully  in  the  intema- 
tional  marketplace.  While  the  future 
of  the  trade  bill  is  now  in  doubt,  we 


40th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAEL 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  22,  Israel  celebrated  its  40th 
birthday.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  the  other  body  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Israel  on  its 
achievements,  and  in  celebrating  the 
strong  and  dynamic  alliance  between 
our  two  nations. 

Americans  and  Israelis  have  much  in 
common.  We  share  basic  values  and 
principles,  including  a  commitment  to 
freedom  and  a  dedication  to  democra- 
cy. We  share  the  Judeo-Christian  her- 
itage which  is  central  to  Western  soci- 
ety. And  we  share  a  similar  history  of 
nation-building.  Like  Americans,  Israe- 
lis struggled  and  sacrificed  to  trans- 
form a  nation  of  poor  immigrants  into 
a  fertUe  and  thriving  democracy.  Both 
our  nations  were  built  by  pioneers. 
Both  countries  are  havens  for  people 
who  have  suffered  persecution. 
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United  States  was  the  second 

to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel 

it  was  established  in  1948.  At 

time,  we  welcomed  Israel's  emer- 

as  a  young  democracy,  and  we 

1  with  its  valiant  struggle 

survival  against  incredible  odds. 

those  early  years,  Israel  was  a 

lountry  facing  hostile  enemies  on 

border.  After  defeating  the  Arab 

in   1948,   Israel  took  up  the 

task  of  assimilating  the  flow 

,.1  refugees  from  Europe  and 

i  irab  lands  which  more  than  dou- 
Israel's  total  population  in  a  few 
years.  The  Israelis  also  began  to 
an  economy,  to  develop  their 
from  within,  and  to  establish 
^.^  with  other  states, 
many  years  Israel  struggled  with 
social   and  economic  stresses   of 
i-building.    At    the    same    time. 
.  was  locked  in  a  state  of  war  with 
neighbors.    Wars    and    terrorism 
.  a  heavy  toll  of  lives  in  Israel,  and 
1  leed  to  maintain  a  strong  defense 
severe  strain  on  the  country's  re- 
Yet  the  Israelis  built  not  only 
army,  but  hospitals,  schools, 
^ics,  theaters,   and  museums. 
„  40  years,  Israel  has  progressed 
an  impoverished  colonial  back- 
to  an  advanced  democracy  with 
ing  economy. 

relationship  between  Israel  and 

Jnited  States  is  the  cornerstone  of 

Sliddle  East  policy.  Israel,  the  only 

democracy    in    the    Middle 

is  a  center  of  stability  in  an 

region.  The  ties  which  bind  the 

States  and  Israel  together  have 

,  .o.hened  into  a  strategic  alliance 

I  Teat  value  and  benefit  to  both 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  small  nations 
which  achieved  their  independence  in 
the  1940s  have  been  forced  to  develop 
at  breakneck  speed  in  order  to  com- 
pete in  today's  society.  Many  of  these 
small.  Third  World  states  have  failed 
to  achieve  stable  goverrunents  and 
working  economies.  Israel  however  is 
an  amazing  exception.  In  40  short 
years  she  has  developed  and  grown  at 
a  remarkably  consistent  pace. 

Israel  still  faces  serious  problems, 
and  peace  has  not  yet  been  established 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  continuing 
disturbances  in  the  administered  terri- 
tories are  proof  that  the  question  of 
the  Palestinians  is  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge Israel  faces  today. 

The  Israelis  and  their  elected  leaders 
have  difficult  and  painful  decisions  to 
make  in  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Through  this  difficult 
process  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  American  people  will  stand 
firm  beside  the  Israel's  right  to  exist 
and  to  have  secure  borders.  We  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  bring  Israel 
and  its  neighbors  together  for  direct 
peace  negotiations. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  remarkable 
achievements.  We  Americans  are 
proud  too.  of  the  warm  friendship  and 
cooperation  which  bind  our  two  na- 
tions together.  We  will  continue  to 
strive  for  peace,  security,  and  prosperi- 
ty.* 
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Tfce   strategic   cooperation  between 
.  United  States  and  Israel  operates 
1  aany  levels.  It  includes:  joint  naval 
air  exercises,   access   for  United 
naval  ships  to  supply  and  repair 
faculties  in  Israeli  ports,  and  the  pre- 
ig  of  American  medical  sup- 
in  Israel  for  American  use  in  the 
of  a  Middle  East  war.  Joint  eco- 
and  defense  groups  coordinate 
v„  to  help  Israel  improve  its  econ- 
and  its  defense  capability.  Israel 
been  granted  the  status  of  a  major 
-NATO  ally,  which  will  allow  it  to 
on  many  more  defense  related  con- 
tra Its  than  before. 

Ii  rael  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
me  It  of  Defense  are  embarking  on  an 
uni  irecedented  joint  effort  to  develop 
Isriel's  Arrow  anti-tactical  ballistic 
miisUe  [ATBMl  system.  This  system 
wil  protect  Israel  from  the  Soviet- 
ma  ie  short-range  missiles  currently 
del  iloyed  by  Syria.  In  addition,  it  will 
pr(vide  some  of  the  basic  technology 
ne  ided  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tiv  5.  _,       , 

'  "he  great  nations  of  Europe  devel- 
op Ki  over  hundreds  of  years,  and  even 
th  '.  United  States,  young  by  compari- 
son, has  200  years  of  national  history. 


RACHEL  GILBERT-DEDICATED 
IDAHO  PUBLIC  SERVANT 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  serving 
as  a  citizen  legislator  presents  many 
challenges.  And  when  a  person  is  out- 
spoken and  devoted  to  principle,  it  can 
cause  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 

Nevertheless.  Idaho  State  Senator 
Rachel  Gilbert,  of  Boise.  ID.  has 
served  in  the  Idaho  State  Legislature 
for  four  terms.  The  taxpayers  of  her 
district  know  they  can  rely  on  Rachel 
to  fight  hard  for  their  interests. 

I  noticed  a  recent  article  in  the 
Idaho  Statesman  which  highlighted 
Senator  Gilbert's  accomplishments 
and  detailed  the  admiration  her  col- 
leagues have  for  her  strong  stands  on 
the  critical  issues  facing  the  State  of 
Idaho  .  , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
about  my  friend.  Senator  Rachel  Gil- 
bert, be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
SiMATOR  GilSert— A  Scrappy  Fighter  for 
Taxpayers 


(By  Dan  Popkey) 

When  state  Sen.  Rachel  Gilbert  sits  down 
to  lunch  at  a  Boise  deli,  she  does  something 
unexpected. 

The  feisty  Gilbert,  nicknamed  Atllla  the 
Hen  for  her  aggressive  style,  bows  her  head 
and  says  grace. 

— Gtlbert  explains  that  she's  a  ministers 
daughter.  "Rachel  means  weak  like  a  lamb," 
she  says,  before  exploding  with  a  laugh. 


Opinionated  and  dogged,  Gilbert  is  more 
lion  than  lamb. 

Gilbert  is  a  controversial  Boise  Republi- 
can who  has  served  two  terms  in  the  House 
and  two  in  the  Senate.  She  was  re-elected  in 
1986  by  43  votes,  and  likely  faces  another 
tough  challenge  in  November. 

She  is  known  for  speaking  her  mind,  usu- 
ally in  defense  of  the  taxpayer,  who  she  be- 
lieves is  overburdened  by  an  Intrusive  gov- 
ernment. 

"I  stand  on  my  hind  legs  and  say.  Hey 
folks,  this  is  the  way  I  see  it,'  "  Gilbert  said. 
•She  gets  into  a  lot  of  difficulty  because 
she  doesn't  equivocate, "  said  Sen.  Phil  Batt 
of  Wilder,  the  Republican  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor in  1982. 

"I  admire  her  for  that  trait,  and  I'm  some- 
what jealous  because  I  can't  put  all  caution 
aside."  said  Batt,  a  friend  for  25  years.  "If 
more  people  would  express  their  opinions 
like  she  does,  we'd  probably  have  better  gov- 
ernment." 

But  Gilberts  opponent  in  1986.  Democrat 
Linda  Clark,  said,  "It's  not  enough  to  say,  as 
she  has  done,  we  need  to  lower  taxes. 
Period.  I've  yet  to  see  her  offer  any  produc- 
tive solutions  for  our  state." 

Clark,  principal  of  Joplin  Elementary 
School,  nearly  defeated  Gilbert  in  1986,  and 
is  expected  to  run  again  this  year. 

Ada  County  Democratic  Chairwoman 
Betty  Richardson  said  Gilbert  offers  Demo- 
crats their  best  shot  to  pick  up  a  Senate  seat 
in  Ada  County. 

Gilbert  says  she  "was  asleep  at  the 
switch"  in  1986  and  will  be  ready  for  Clark 
this  year.  "We're  going  to  start  early.  We're 
going  to  raise  more  money. " 

The  owner  of  a  real  estate  firm,  Gilbert  is 
no  stranger  to  money.  A  careful  dresser,  she 
wears  three  diamond  rings,  a  diamond 
watch  and  lots  of  gold.  Bill  Graeber,  of  the 
popular  salon  with  the  same  name,  cuts  her 
stylish  hair. 

She  won't  reveal  her  age,  but  has  daugh- 
ters 29  and  30.  "I'm  a  grandmother— that 
tells  you  enough." 

Gilbert  thrives  on  raucous  debate  and  de- 
lights in  upsetting  the  sometimes  pompous 
atmosphere  of  the  Senate.  "You  know,"  she 
says  frequently,  "the  clash  of  ideas  is  the 
wonderful  sound  of  freedom. " 

In  a  committee  meeting  in  1986,  she  sug- 
gested charging  large  families  a  users  fee 
for  schools  to  former  Sen.  Dane  Watkins,  a 
Mormon  father  of  seven. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  Gilbert  explains.  "I  get 
up  in  that  air  with  that  marble  dust,  and  I 
just  cant  help  saying  naughty  things  to 
these  stuffy,  righteous  legislators." 

Gilbert  was  divorced  from  Boise  orthodon- 
tist Keith  Gilbert  in  1969. 

She  was  bom  in  Ottawa,  Kan.  Her  father, 
Herbert  Shaw,  a  Church  of  God  Holiness 
preacher,  moved  the  family  to  California, 
and  later  to  a  3,600-acre  ranch  near  Jamie- 
son,  Ore.  Rachel  attended  high  school  at 
Northwest  Nazarene  Academy  in  Nampa. 

She  spent  a  year  at  Northwest  Nazarene 
College  before  going  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  where  her  husband  was  in  dental 
school.  Gilbert  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
education  from  Nebraska  and  a  master's 
degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  from  the 
College  of  Idaho. 

While  her  husband  studied,  Gilbert 
taught  public  school  for  6'/i  years  in  Un- 
coln.  Neb.,  before  the  family  returned  to 
Idaho. 

In  1969.  Gilbert  went  to  work  in  real 
esUte.  spending  her  first  two  years  with 
Walker  &  Co.  in  Boise. 


•'I  worked  like  a  Trojan,"  she  recalls, 
saving  enough  in  two  years  to  buy  a  rental 
house.  But  when  she  went  to  Idaho  First 
National  Bank,  they  wouldn't  lend  her  any 
money  unless  her  father  or  one  of  her  five 
brothers  would  co-sign  the  loan. 

"'Well,'  they  said,  'we  just  don't  make 
loans  to  women,'  I  was  so  angry." 

Four  years  later,  after  federal  law  prohib- 
ited discrimination  in  lending.  "Old  Rachel 
went  down  and  got  her  first  loan."  she  re- 
members. "That  was  a  landmark  for  me." 

"She  has  been  a  very  successful  business- 
woman when  that  was  not  a  woman's  role," 
said  Rep.  Kitty  Gumsey,  R-Boise,  who 
served  with  Gilbert  in  the  House  and  on 
"society  lady"  blood  drives  in  the  1960s. 

"She  may  come  on  to  some  people  as 
having  a  very  tough  exterior,"  Gumsey 
said,  "but  I  find  her  to  be  a  very  competent 
woman,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  her." 

Gilbert  says  she  has  been  criticized  by 
friends  for  "not  being  flaming  feminist.  I've 
tried  to  be  a  good  example." 

Now  Gilbert  devotes  much  of  her  atten- 
tion to  limiting  government  spending.  She 
opposed  the  tax-increment  financing  law 
passed  in  1987  for  the  Boise  Redevelopment 
Agency,  despite  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Ada  County  delegation.  She  is  working  this 
year  to  limit  growth  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund. 

"The  greed  of  government  is  without 
limit,"  Gilbert  says.  "I  don't  care  what  you 
give  us,  we're  going  to  spend  it  and  cry  for 
more." 

Raising  her  teaching  experience,  she  calls 
for  education  reform,  including  competency 
testing  for  teachers. 

"Why  is  education  such  a  sacred  cow?" 
she  asks.  "I've  come  to  this  conclusion  very 
slowly  and  very  painfully,  that  something  Is 
wrong  with  the  way  we  do  it." 

Although  she's  "an  old  school  marm,"  Gil- 
bert knows  she's  no  favorite  of  the  Idaho 
Education  Association,  which  gave  Clerk 
$5,631  in  1986. 

"They're  powerful,  they're  organized  and 
they're  after  anyone  who  is  a  fiscal  conserv- 
ative." Gilbert  said.  "It  kind  of  hurts  my 
feelings,  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ne- 
braska Education  Association.  I  wore  it 
proudly." 

Gilbert  rejects  the  view  of  Gov.  Cecil 
Andrus  that  Idaho's  teachers  ought  to  be 
paid  at  the  national  average. 

She  points  out  that  median  per  capita 
income  in  Idaho  is  25  percent  below  the  na- 
tional average,  while  Idaho  teachers  earn  17 
percent  below  their  profession's  national  av- 
erage. 

Gilbert  expects  a  tough  campaign— "The 
lEA  will  knock  me  about  the  head  and 
shoulders"— but  expects  to  win. 

"If  I  get  turned  out,  people  have  spoken.  I 
believe  in  the  system."* 


been  evaluated.  There  are  three  prime 
competitors,  one  of  which  is  a  United 
States  manufactured  helicopter  which 
has  been  declared  the  best  by  a  Re- 
public of  Korea  review  team  from  a 
technical  and  military  requirement 
standpoint. 

In  the  past  few  months  the  United 
States  Government  has'  made  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  representations  to 
the  Government  of  Korea  urging  pro- 
curement of  the  United  States  built 
system.  In  addition  to  being  supported 
by  several  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  our  own  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Nunn,  has 
communicated  his  strong  support  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  significant 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  U.S. 
system— the  SH-2  helicopter.  It  is 
widely  used  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  mili- 
tary advantages  to  Korea  of  having  a 
compatible,  interpretable  system  are 
substantial. 

In  the  context  of  our  recent  debate 
on  the  trade  bill,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  could  take  a  step  toward  im- 
proving the  current  trade  imbalance 
between  us  by  selecting  a  United 
States  product  for  the  mission.  I  hope 
President  Roh  Tae  Woo  will  take  this 
opportunity  as  he  begins  his  adminis- 
tration to  send  the  message  that  he  is 
concerned  about  free  and  open  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  that  when 
it  makes  good  business  sense,  he  will 
not  let  artificial  protectionist  impedi- 
ments stand  in  the  way  of  internation- 
al trade  between  our  two  countries.* 


UNITED  STATES-KOREA 
DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  sit- 
uation has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion which  exemplifies  the  difficulty 
for  U.S.  companies  to  sell  products  in 
overseas  markets  which  contributes  to 
the  growing  trade  imbalance. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  has  been  conducting  a 
competitive  competition  for  helicop- 
ters to  meet  their  requirements  for 
coastal  and  harbor  defense.  This  proc- 
ess has  been  extensive  and  every 
aspect  of  the  competing  systems  has 


THE  HUMAN  DIMENSION  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  with  per- 
mission I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roger  Lang- 
ley  of  RockvlUe.  MD,  drawing  my  at- 
tention to  an  article  written  by  his 
son,  Michael  Langley.  who  is  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Chat- 
tanooga. As  the  letter  makes  clear.  Mi- 
chael Langley's  article,  which  I  am 
also  enclosing  for  the  Record,  illus- 
trates the  human  dimension  of  inter- 
national relations  and  the  hope  and 
potential  that  our  rising  generation 
bring  to  it. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 
Senator  Albert  Gore,  Jr. 
Senate  Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.  Gore,  I  heard  your  speech  on 
disarmament  on  C-Span  last  night  and  in 
view  of  your  expressed  desire  to  seek  ways 
to  lessen  tension  between  west  and  east,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle written  by  a  19-year-old  student  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga 
that  was  published  on  July  19,  1987  in  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press. 

I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
how  international  relations  are  Improved 
when  young  people  from  various  back- 
grounds get  together  and  meet  as  individ- 
uals. This  account  by  Michael  Langley  de- 


scribes several  friendship-building  meetings 
between  American  and  Yougoslavian  young 
people  that  overcome  the  problems  of  lan- 
guage and  differences  in  economic  and  polit- 
ical ideologies.  Let  me  cite  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples from  the  story- a  Communist  sailor 
and  the  American  students  discover  they 
have  a  common  fondness  for  Bruce  Spring- 
steen, and  the  young  poets  from  the  two 
countries  create  a  way  to  compare  writers 
despite  the  language  barrier. 

Michael  is  my  son  and  a  Brock  Scholar  at 
UTC  where  he  is  a  straight  A  student  and 
an  Academic  Ail-American  on  the  Universi- 
ty tennis  team.  He  is  currently  spending  his 
junior  year  studying  at  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin. 

I  believe  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
find  this  article  inspirational  and  so  I  am 
forwarding  it  to  you  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  have  it  reprinted  in  the  Congressiomal 
Record. 

There  will  always  be  differences  between 
nations,  but  the  willingness  of  young  people 
to  create  ways  to  bridge  them  offers  hope 
for  a  better  world  tomorrow. 
Sincerely. 

Roger  Langley. 

Rockville,  MD. 

A  Journey  Through  the  Heart  op 
Yugoslavia 

(By  Michael  Langley) 

The  little  boy  with  the  space  gun  peered 
around  his  father  again.  This  time  I  was 
ready.  I  cocked  my  thumb  and  index  finger 
and  shot  him.  He  darted  behind  his  father, 
who  remained  absorbed  In  a  magazine. 

I  was  sitting  with  my  friends  from  UTC  in 
the  airport  of  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  waiting 
for  a  flight  to  the  city  of  SpUt,  the  first  leg 
of  our  three-week  stay  in  this  fascinating 
country. 

We'd  arrived  less  than  a  half-hour  before 
on  our  nine-hour  flight  from  New  York.  The 
boy— about  5— glanced  out  again.  I  tensed, 
ready  to  defend  myself  against  a  laser 
attack  when  I  realized  the  white  plastic  toy 
wasn't  a  space  gun  at  all  but  a  miniature 
buUhom.  Changing  strategies  I  cupped  my 
hand  to  my  ear  and  leaned  toward  him.  He 
put  the  toy  to  his  lips  and  made  a  loud 
"bah"  sound. 

"Bah?"  I  asked.  "Bah!"  he  confirmed,  only 
this  time  much  louder.  Yugoslavia  is  an  easy 
country  to  misinterpret  on  first  Impression. 

Before  leaving  Chattanooga,  I  had  heard 
three  things  from  well-traveled  acquaint- 
ances about  Yugoslavia:  It's  the  most  lasciv- 
ious country  in  Europe:  they  try  to  rip  you 
off;  and  they  all  smoke.  There  were  only 
faint  glimmers  of  truth  In  the  first  two  (per- 
sonallfied  in  an  occasional  leering  pedestri- 
an or  taxi  driver),  but  a  heavy,  lung-filling 
cloud  of  truth  In  the  last  one. 

Our  group  of  11  was  led  by  Dr.  Richard 
Jackson,  noted  poet  and  UTC  English  pro- 
fessor. He  was  Invited  to  Yugoslavia  on  a 
Fulbright  exchange  and  we  joined  him  to 
see  the  country  and  work  with  him  on  a  spe- 
cial research  project. 

Jackson's  wife.  Marg,  who  teaches  English 
at  Notre  Dame  High  School,  and  their 
daughter  Amy,  a  freshman  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  her  classmate  Erlka  Lubcowlta  were 
also  along. 

The  rest  of  our  group  Included  Chuck 
Scott,  also  a  poet  and  UTC  faculty  member, 
Boyd  White,  a  senior  from  Hlxson;  Karen 
Christie,  a  junior  from  Oak  Ridge:  Katie 
Berottl,  a  sophomore  from  Tifton,  Ga.: 
Angle  Argabrite,  a  junior  from  West  Virgin- 
la;    and    sophomore    Millie    Bentley    and 
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first  Stop.  Split,  was  founded  in  305 

jy   the  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian. 

(Jonsidered  himself  a  god  and  lived  in 

seclusion.  Today,  a  famUy's  bright- 

l  laundry  sways  over  the  emperor's 

•  J.  A  toothless  woman  selling  cheese 

^  us  generous  samples.  She  accepted  a 

c  lug.  and  we  made  a  rare  sight,  she  in 

bi  ibuhka.  bulky  sweater  and  black  skirt. 

my  Kroger's  baseball  cap  and  Mickey 

J  sweatshirt. 

joarded  a  boat  and  sailed  for  Hvar.  an 
island  off  the  coast.  In  the  airports 
the  streets  wed  been  made  a  little 
by  dour,  armed  soldiers.  This  day. 
we  met  a  Yugoslavian  sailor  who 
a  friendlier  view  of  the  military, 
was  traveling  as  a  passenger,  sitting 
comer  of  the  lounge  indifferent  to 
;  drizzle  faUing  on  the  deck.  The 
of    a    hanging    plant    above    him 
his  gentle,  boyish  face  as  it  swayed, 
itte  dangled  loosely  from  the  comer 
mouth.   The   guitar   he   was  gently 
„ing  rested  on  his  crossed  legs, 
you  know  any  Bruce  Springsteen?" 
w-,n  asked.  He  smiled  and  launched  into 
0  ?ening  chords  of  "Downbound  Train." 
1  we  were  all   gathered  around   his 
trying  to  name  a  song  he  couldn't 
He  knew  top  40.  Dylan,  the  Beatles, 
£  tones.  He  knew  more  of  the  words  to 
fjivorite  songs  than  we  did.  Boris  told  us 
imed  the  music  from  listening  to  the 
and  his  English  was  good  because  he 
brother  in  Australia.  He  was  thinking 
trying  to  get  there  to  join  him.  He 
what  Americans  thought  of  Yugoslav- 
and  he  whispered  that  they  like  the 
cans  much  more  here  than  the  Rus- 
Now  he  was  on  leave,  going  to  see  his 
on  a  tiny  island  beyond  Hvar.  The 
J  trip  passed  quickly. 
,_.  is  known  as  the  Island  of  the  Sun. 
1  /e  were  beginning  to  call  ourselves  the 
sts  of  the  Rain.  It  rains  so  rarely  on 
that  hotels  offer  to  pay  for  inclement 
Unfortunately,  we  were  only  there  for 
a  temoon  so  we  couldn't  collect. 

r   seeing   Split.    Solona.   Trogir   and 

we  rented  a  van  and  a  car  and  drove 

the  coast  toward  Dubrovnik.  At  a  gas 

_,.!  along  the  way  a  sleepy-eyed  attend- 

nistakenly  filled  our  oil  tank  with  gas. 

4ave  come  to  think  that  a  van  breaking 

is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  appreciate 

ineptitude  at  communicating  in  an  un- 

_iar  language.  Everyone  who  worked  at 

gas  station  as  well  as  people  from  the 

inn  across  the  street  mlUea  about  the 

looking  at  it  thoughtfully  and  cautious- 

_  if  it  were  a  wounded  animal.  Boyd  and 

Jackson  attempted  to  tell  some  of  the 

s      what      was      wrong.      Chuck 

, for  someone  who  spoke  English. 

_  and  a  man  who  did  not  work  at  the 
sUtion  alternately  slid  under  the  van. 
ig  to  figure  out  how  to  drain  the  gas.  At 
the  man  succeeded.  I'm  not  sure  just 
.  I  must  have  been  forlornly  wandering 
grounds  looking  for  a  candy  bar  or 
a  Krystal  in  the  distance.  I  came 
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back  to  see  everyone  nodding  in  agreement, 
and  Boyd  extending  a  carton  of  cigarettes  to 
the  man. 

We  stopped  that  afternoon  in  Ston.  and 
remarkably,  it  was  sunny.  We  went  to  the 
beach.  Or  actually  we  found  our  own  spot, 
walking  across  marshy  grass  to  a  rocky 
place  in  the  sun.  Predictably  it  was  soon 
cloudy  and  cold,  and  people  began  to  pile 
into  the  van.  Boyd.  Chuck  and  I.  on  the  way 
to  the  car.  discovered  a  basketball  hoop  at- 
tached to  a  wall  on  the  edge  of  the  little  city 
on  the  outskirts  of  Ston.  We'd  often  gotten 
together  for  pickup  games  at  Maclellan 
Gym  and  all  missed  basketball.  We  still 
missed  an  actual  basketball  but  we  impro- 
vised with  the  Hotel  Ston's  then  white 
towels,  tying  them  in  tight  knots.  We  didn't 
do  much  dribbling. 

Remarkable  accounts  for  the  past  six 
years  have  been  coming  out  of  the  nearby 
village  of  Medjugorgy— which  means  "place 
between  the  mountains. "  The  reports  speak 
of  daily  apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
six  local  children.  Accounts  of  a  strange 
peace  pervading  the  village  were  not  borne 
out.  Instead  we  found  the  clatter  of  loud 
tourists  and  aggressive  street  vendors  selling 
cheap  souvenirs  to  dominate  the  area 
around  the  church. 

More  spiritual  to  me  was  the  immense 
concrete  cross  atop  Mount  Podbrdo  erected 
in  1933  by  pious  farmers  to  commemorate 
the  1.900th  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion. 
Boyd  and  I  joined  the  few.  but  hardy  pil- 
grims who  climbed  the  rocky  path  to  the 
cross.  Some  who  made  the  climb  left  their 
shoes  behind  in  tribute  or  sacrifice  and 
stumbled  barefoot  down  the  rocky  slope 
made  slippery  by  recent  rain.  Boyd  and  I 
kept  ours  on. 

The  dark,  gymnasium-like  room  was  not 
even  half-full.  There  was  a  local  band  play- 
ing and  the  crowd  wandered  in  and  out. 
staring  at  the  teen-agers  with  drums  and 
guitars  as  if  they  were  a  loud  museum  ex- 
hibit. We'd  spent  the  day  in  Dubrovnik, 
•the  pearl  of  the  Adriatic."  walking  around 
the  entire  old  city  along  its  protective  walls. 
Only  a  few  people  in  the  very  front  moved 
to  the  loud  vibrating  music.  They  seemed  to 
be  friends  of  the  members  of  the  band.  The 
rest  were  absolutely  stoic  based  on  my  expe- 
rience of  rock  concert  crowds.  There  were 
no  police  or  officials  of  any  kind  keeping 
the  kids  subdued.  Unsubdued,  however, 
were  Millie.  Katie  and  Angle,  who  immedi- 
ately began  dancing  and  moving  towards 
the  front.  Their  energy  spread  and  more  of 
the  kids  in  the  front  started  moving. 

By  the  time  the  band  was  finishing  the 
girls  had  a  whole  row  of  people  dancing  arm 
in  arm.  One  of  the  guys  from  the  crowd 
jumped  on  stage  and  began  singing  and 
beating  percussion  on  an  instrument  that 
resembled  a  block  of  wood.  The  band  closed 
with  the  Rolling  Stones'  "Honky  Tonk 
Woman. '  in  English  for  the  most  part. 
Before  it  was  over  the  whole  first  and  most 
of  the  second  and  third  rows,  led  by  three 
lively  Americans  and  their  new  Yugoslavian 
friends,  were  on  stage  dancing  with  the 
band,  stoicism  the  furthest  thing  from  their 
minds. 

■Mostar  is  one  of  our  most  Muslim  cities.' 
the  thin  man  told  us.  rubbing  his  gray, 
scraggly  whiskers.  We  were  sitting  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  city's  most  prominent 
mosque  before  the  fountain  Muslims  use  to 
wash  before  praying.  This  man  volunteered 
to  guide  us  to  practice  his  English.  He 
learned  mostly,  he  told  us.  by  reading  every- 
thing he  could  get  his  hands  on.  'In  fact," 
he    said,    taking    the    cigarette    from    his 


mouth,  "if  you  have  anything  you  can  spare 
. "  The  next  day.  Dr.  Jackson  dropped  off 
a  copy  of  The  New  York  Times  he'd  brought 
with  him. 

Sarajevo,  the  site  of  the  1984  Winter 
Olympics,  was  where  we  got  down  to  work. 
We  interviewed  several  poets,  went  to  nu- 
merous readings,  and  met  with  university 
students.  There  were  language  problems,  to 
be  certain. 

Yugoslavia's  22  million  citizens  belong  to 
six  major  nationalities  and  about  a  dozen 
other  groups.  They  speak  three  official  lan- 
guages and  have  two  alphabets.  Poets  ar- 
rived in  Sarajevo  from  all  parts  of  Yugoslav- 
ia, as  well  as  from  West  Germany.  Russia. 
Turkey.  Prance,  Great  Britain,  Cuba, 
Cyprus,  Romania  and  Hungary.  Our  belea- 
guered interpreter  was  a  pretty  25-year-old 
English  literature  student  named  Tanya. 

She  and  all  the  other  students  we  met 
were  exceptionally  bright.  One  aftemoon 
some  of  us  sat  at  a  cramped  table  in  a  little 
cafe  with  a  Yugoslavian  student  and  his 
young  instructor.  We  tried  first  for  some 
basic  conversation  but  ended  up  mostly 
shaking  our  heads,  smiling  or  looking  down 
at  our  forks.  But  when  the  student  heard 
Boyd  mention  William  Faulkner,  a  fascinat- 
ing conversation  began.  The  student  and 
teacher  would  confer  for  a  second  and  then 
offer,  in  thick  Bosnian  accents,  the  name  of 
a  great  author  or  philosopher.  Boyd  and 
Chuck  would  look  at  each  other  and  then 
one  would  recognize.  'Nietzsche!"  Chuck  in- 
troduced the  'slam  of  disapproval,"  bring- 
ing his  forearm  and  open  palm  down  on  the 
table.  The  corner  of  the  cafe,  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  grew  loud  with  shouts  of  "Robert 
Frost!"  or  "Fyodor  Dostoyevsky! "  with  com- 
peting yells  of  appreciation  and  silverware- 
shaking  forearms  of  disapproval. 

Our  last  stop  was  in  the  peaceful  city  of 
Lubijana  in  the  North.  The  people  here  con- 
sider themselves  Central  Europeans  and  it 
seems  almost  like  another  country.  We  went 
to  nearby  Bled  Lake  where  Millie  almost 
capsized  our  gondola,  by  standing  for  a 
snapshot  of  Bled  Castle.  "I  forgot  we  were 
on  a  boat! "  We  all  laughed,  except  for  the 
man  rowing  us.  who  smiled  slightly  and  mo- 
tioned for  us  to  stay  down. 

Now  in  our  third  week.  I  was  feeling  dis- 
connected. We  had  survived  without  TV  or 
even  a  newspaper.  We  were  oblivious  to  the 
struggles  of  Gary  Hart  and  Jim  and  Tammy 
Bakker.  In  our  hotel  lobby  our  last  night. 
Boyd  and  I  saw  a  familiar  face.  It  took  us  a 
while  to  realize  that  the  man  who  had  just 
strode  across  the  lobby  was  "Bull,"  "Night 
Court's"  hulking  courtroom  guard.  Actor 
Richard  Mull  was  there  making  a  movie.  I 
realized  old  castles,  churches  and  mosques 
would  soon  give  way  to  television  and  sub- 
urbs. It  was  time  to  head  home.* 


HAPPY  NATIONAL  SECRETARIES 

WEEK 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  National  Secretaries'  Week,  a 
time  when  employers  are  asked  to 
make  a  special  recognition  of  the  im- 
portant contribution  of  the  Nation's 
more  than  18  million  office  workers. 
These  are  the  workers  who  are 
charged  with  making  sense  out  of 
chaos.  These  are  the  workers  who 
make  both  business  and  Government 
run. 

Even  though  this  is  1988,  and  as  the 
saying  goes,  "Times  Have  Changed,"  a 


secretary  is  still  95  percent  sure  to  be  a 
woman.  The  profession  remains  today 
the  No.  1  job  for  women. 

One  organization,  Mr.  President,  has 
for  15  years  now  been  working  to  rep- 
resent these  office  workers  and  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  the  office.  I'm 
speaking  of  9  to  5,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Working  Women.  Members 
of  9  to  5,  traditionaly  celebrate  nation- 
al secretaries'  week  by  asking  their 
employers  for  raises  to  go  along  with 
roses. 

This  year.  9  to  5  tells  me  that  secre- 
taries are  broadening  their  request.  As 
more  women  enter  the  workforce,  sec- 
retaries and  office  workers  are  asking 
for  new  policies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
working  families. 

In  addition  to  better  pay,  they  want 
better  child  care.  Working  parents  are 
facing  a  crisis  when  it  comes  to  child 
care.  Good  quality  day  care  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  find,  and  when  you 
can  find  it,  it  is  expensive.  That  is  why 
in  1981,  I  introduced  legislation  th*t 
expanded  the  day  care  tax  credit. 

But  in  those  7  years,  I'm  sad  to  say 
that  day  care  situation  has  not  im- 
proved much,  if  at  all.  Therefore,  I'm 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  act  for 
better  child  care,  as  well  as  other  child 
care  bills.  This  includes  my  own  legis- 
lation, S.  1271,  'The  Day  Care  Work- 
ing Families  Act." 

Secretaries  are  also  asking  for  a 
standard  on  family  leave,  so  that 
working  parents  can  take  care  of  new- 
born and  seriously  ill  children  without 
fear  of  losing  their  jobs.  I'm  proud  to 
cosponsor  that  bill  as  well. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  the  women  and 
men  who  keep  our  Nation's  offices 
running  smoothly.  To  the  country's 
office  workers;  Happy  National  Secre- 
taries Week.» 


GERIATRIC  CENTERS  OF 
EXCELLENCE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  legislation 
recently  marked-up  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee reauthorizing  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  I  am  particularly 
appreciative  that  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  include  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  S.  1112,  the  centers  of 
excellence  in  Geriatric  Research  and 
Training  Act  as  title  IV  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Title  IV,  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging  is  a  timely  addition  to  this 
measure.  Mr.  President,  the  "Graying 
of  America"  poses  an  unprecedented 
health  care  challenge  for  the  United 
States. 

The  need  for  long-term  care  financ- 
ing will  be  exacerbated  as  our  Nation's 
elderly  population  will  increase  in 
number  by  22  percent,  from  28.5  mil- 
lion in  1985  to  35  million  in  the  year 
2000.  By  the  year  2050,  nearly  1  in 
every  4  Americans  will  be  over  the  age 
of  65.  yet,  surprisingly,  the  Nation's 


medical   community    remains   grossly 
unprepared  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  problem  is  simple.  The  United 
States  currently  has  a  serious  shortage 
of  doctors  who  are  adequately  trained 
to  deal  with  the  chronic  and  complex 
ailments  that  strike  the  elderly.  And, 
unless  the  United  States  does  some- 
thing to  vastly  improve  geriatric  train- 
ing and  education  in  its  medical 
schools,  the  Nation  may  soon  find 
itself  overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous 
health  care  demands  of  its  rapidly 
aging  population. 

The  prestigious  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine [lOM]  has  completed  a  study  and 
will  soon  issue  a  report  that  reveals 
just  how  few  American  physicians 
there  are  with  expertise  in  geriatrics. 
Of  the  450,000  practicing  physicians  in 
the  United  States,  only  450— or  1  in 
every  1,000— have  completed  a  post- 
graduate fellowship  program  in  geriat- 
rics. The  lOM  study  points  out  that 
we  must  double  our  current  yearly 
output  of  geriatricians  to  meet  the 
projected  need  of  at  least  2,100  geri- 
atricians by  the  year  2000. 

Steps  have  been  taken  recently  to 
improve  geriatric  training  in  the 
United  States.  However,  these  efforts 
are  falling  far  short  of  what  is  needed. 
For  example,  although  75  percent  of 
American  medical  schools  now  offer 
elective  courses  in  geriatrics,  only  4 
percent  of  the  medical  students  take 
them. 

For  advanced  geriatric  training,  the 
figures  are  even  worse.  In  the  previous 
academic  year,  there  are  only  three 
geriatricians  and  not  a  single  geropsy- 
chiatrist  in  advanced  training  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Geriatrics  has  been  largely  ignored 
because  it  is  not  very  glamorous. 
American  medicine  has  always  focused 
on  fast  cures  to  dramatic,  acute  illness- 
es. But  there  are  rarely  any  fast  cures 
for  the  chronic  ailments  of  the  elderly. 
In  fact,  their  conditions  often  defy  a 
doctor's  natural  desire  to  make  it  all 
better. 

As  a  result,  doctors  tend  to  lose  in- 
terest in  elderly  patients.  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  story  of  the  92-year-old  man 
who  went  to  the  doctor  complaining  of 
pain  in  his  left  leg.  The  doctor  de- 
clared, "Sam,  for  Pete's  sake.  What  do 
you  expect  at- age  92?"  Sam  replied, 
"look,  my  right  leg  is  also  92,  but  it 
doesn't  hurt  a  bit.  Now  explain  that." 
Doctors  and  all  medical  personnel 
must  be  taught  that  the  chronic  ail- 
ments of  the  elderly  are  not  always 
hopeless  conditions.  Their  treatment 
may  require  more  time  and  attention. 
But  positive  results  can  be  achieved 
and  these  results  may  be  spectacular. 

I  read  an  account  recently  about  an 
elderly  man  who  entered  a  VA  hospi- 
tal. The  man  was  described  as  "con- 
fused and  swollen  from  renal  failure, 
imable  to  walk  because  of  bad  pressure 
sores  on  his  feet,  malnourished,  de- 
pressed, and  curled  up  in  a  fetal  posi- 


tion." Most  of  the  hospital's  medical 
staff  gave  up  on  the  patient,  expecting 
him  to  live  possibly  a  few  months  in  a 
nursing  home.  However,  the  hospital 
luckily  had  a  trained  geriatric  team 
that  persisted  in  their  diligent  evalua- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  patient. 
And,  within  weeks,  the  man  walked 
out  of  the  hospital  and  returned 
home. 

I  believe  we  must  act  convincingly  to 
correct  our  past  neglect  of  geriatric 
medicine.  The  inclusion  of  geriatric 
centers  of  excellence  in  research  and 
training  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  certainly  a  large  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  that  are  in- 
cluded under  title  IV  are  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine's  recent  report  on  geriatric 
medicine.  Title  IV  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  centers  that  will  con- 
duct research  and  advanced  training 
programs  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  disorders,  and  com- 
plications related  to  aging. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  centers  will 
be  to  develop  critically  needed  aca- 
demic leaders  in  geriatrics.  Once  we 
have  those  leaders,  our  medical 
schools  will  be  able  to  train  adequate 
numbers  of  practicing  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals  to  care  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  niunber  of  older 
Americans. 

With  catastrophic  health  care  bill 
that  is  currently  pending  in  confer- 
ence conunittee.  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity this  year  to  expand  senior 
citizens'  access  to  health  care  by  offer- 
ing them  financial  protection  against 
catastrophic  illness.  That's  good  news 
for  our  seniors. 

Yet,  as  we  expand  older  Americans' 
access  to  health  care,  we  should  be 
equally  committed  to  ensuring  their 
access  to  high  quality  care.  To  accom- 
plish that,  we  must  improve  our  Na- 
tion's academic  training  and  research 
in  geriatrics. 

We  have  pediatricians  to  care  for 
our  children.  Our  seniors  should  have 
access  to  doctors  who  are  just  as  inter- 
ested and  knowledgeable  about  their 
special  health  care  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate  to  help  give 
our  seniors  the  quality  health  care 
they  deserve.* 


DISTURBING  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  a  most  disturb- 
ing development  that  has  occiu-red  re- 
cently in  Taiwan.  I  refer  to  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Government  of  Taiwan 
to  give  a  French  firm,  MATRA,  the 
first  right  of  negotiation  for  the 
Taipei  Medium  Capacity  Transit  Sys- 
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the  director  of  the  American  In- 

,„  in  Taiwan,  David  Dean,  indicat- 

a  letter  to  Taiwanese  Premier  Yu 

„  this  decision  is  objectionable 

three   reasons:    its   inconsistency 

Taiwan's  commitment  to  maxi- 

U.S.  procurement;  the  superiority 

e  Westinghouse  proposal  in  terms 

•ice.  performance,  and  experience; 

the  integrity  of  the  bidding  proc- 
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President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Dean's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

the  basis  of  the  facts  presented, 
President,  it  is  hard  not  to  con- 
that  the  American  bidder  has 
the  victim  of  a  deliberate  effort 
_-  the  French,  despite  an  explic- 
g(  vemment  policy  of  seeking  to  pro- 
;    purchases    of    American    goods 
services.  This  is  particularly  dis- 
because  this  is  not  a  minor 
.  by  any  means.  It  involves  a 
transit  system  for  the  capital 
of  Taipei  with  a  total  value  for 
phases  of  over  $400  million,  rep- 
_  over  1,660  man-years  of  work 
least  three  States, 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
contract  would  have  brought  to 
Westinghouse  Transportation  Di- 
and  other  supply  companies  a 
of  751  man-years  of  effort  and 
million  in  contract  value  to  the 
Pittsburgh  area  for  supplying  phase  I 
automated  people  mover  project 
;he  city  of  Taipei. 

are  capital  goods  dollars  that 
country  can  ill  afford  to  lose— in 
Pittkburgh  or  in  any  other  American 
itj —particularly  since  Westinghouse 
(^alified  and  well-equipped  to  pro- 
these  services.  Chicago  and  New 
also  stand  to  lose  millions  of  con- 
trait  dollars  and  untold  new  jobs  due 
,he  loss  of  this  contract.  The  dis- 
practices   of   the   Taipei 
..  with  regard  to  American 
such  as  Westinghouse  are 
and  cannot  be  tolerated 
,he  American  Government, 
spite  of  the  Taiwan  leadership's 
de<|sion  to  maximize  the  purchase  of 

goods  and  services  wherever 

goods  and  services  are  competi- 
priced  and  technologically  ap- 

',  the  Taiwanese  Government 

failed  to  live  up  to  this  promise.  I 
disappointed  in  the  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  this  goal,  as  exemplified 
this  failure  with  regard  to  the  Wes- 
tin  jhouse  Electric  Corp.  bid. 

J[r.  Dean's  letter  makes  clear  that 
Ta  wan  failed  to  honor  its  commit- 
mt  nt  to  American  corporations  seek- 
ini  contracts.  Mr.  Dean  recognizes, 
co:  rectly,  that  the  Westinghouse  pro- 
poal  met  the  cost  and  experience 
qualifications  of  the  Taiwan  contract 
m<re  accurately  than  any  other  con- 
tnct  bidder  but  was  still  rejected  for 
th  i  contract  award. 
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I  join  Mr.  Dean  and  my  congression- 
al colleagues,  particularly  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  who 
discussed  this  matter  last  Tuesday,  in 
their  objections  to  the  MATRA  con- 
tract award.  I  believe  that  Westing- 
house Electric  Corp.'s  Transportation 
Division  was  a  competitive  and  quali- 
fied bidder,  and  I  see  this  rejection  as 
a  clear  indication  that  Taiwan  is  not 
living  up  to  its  commitment  to  Ameri- 
can companies  bidding  for  Taiwanese 
oorit>r&iCts 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  in 
this  case  because  I  sought,  very  ag- 
gressively, to  preclude  such  discrimi- 
nation against  American  corporations 
early  in  the  bidding  process.  Earlier 
this  year,  I  and  several  other  Senators, 
including  Senators  Dixon,  Riegle, 
D'Amato,  Specter.  Simon,  Moynihan, 
Danforth,  and  Murkowski,  wrote  Mr. 
Frederick  Chien  of  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs. 
In  that  letter,  we  stated  our  hopes  for 
his  careful  consideration  of  Westing- 
house's  bid  for  the  MCTS  for  Taipei 
and  our  strong  support  for  awarding 
this  contract  to  the  American  bidder. 

Clearly,  our  hopes  were  dashed  and 
our  fears  confirmed  when  the  contract 
was  denied  to  Westinghouse.  This 
raises  major  concerns  about  current— 
and  future— trade  relations  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Taiwan  and 
cannot  help  but  also  raise  suspicions 
that  Taiwan  is  imitating  the  unfair 
trading  and  contract  practices  of 
Japan. 

In  that  regard  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  already  reacted 
strongly  to  Japan's  trading  and  con- 
tracting practices,  both  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  last  year,  and  in  the 
trade  bill  we  sent  to  the  President  yes- 
terday. Should  Taiwan  continue  its 
practice  of  ignoring  qualified  Ameri- 
can bidders,  such  as  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp..  for  its  contracts,  I 
would  expect  Congress  to  take  similar 
actions  against  Taiwan. 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary.  I 
hope  that  the  Taiwanese  Government 
will  reconsider  its  contract  awards,  and 
in  doing  so,  recognize  Westinghouse's 
qualifications  and  experience.  This  is 
the  only  fair  and  honest  course  of 
action. 
The  letter  follows: 


American  iNSTinnT  is  Taiwan, 

Taipei,  Taiwan,  April  21,  1988. 
Yu  Kuo-iwa, 
Premier,  Executive  Kuon,  Taipei. 

Dear  Mr.  Premier:  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  you  directly  because  I  learned 
yesterday  that  the  French  firm  MATRA 
has  been  given  the  first  right  of  negotiation 
for  the  Taipei  Medium  Capacity  Transit 
Systems  (MCTS).  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
by  this  news. 

I  have  three  concerns  about  this  develop- 
ment, namely;  a)  that  this  decision  does  not 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  your  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  maximize  U.S.  pro- 
curement wherever  possible,  b)  that  the 
Westinghouse  proposal  was  superior  to  the 
French  proposal,  and  c)  that  some  questions 


have  been  raised  about  the  integrity  of  the 
selection  process. 

In  my  opinion,  this  decision  is  clearly  in- 
consistent with  the  commitment  of  the 
senior  Taiwan  leadership  to  maximize  the 
purchase  of  American  goods  and  services 
wherever  such  goods  and  services  are  com- 
petitively priced  and  technologically  appro- 
priate. In  this  connection  AIT  had  been  as- 
sured that  this  policy  would  be  applied  to 
the  Taipei  MRT  system,  of  which  the 
MCTS  is  a  part. 

I  believe  the  following  to  be  true  regard- 
ing the  Westinghouse  bid: 

Westinghouse  had  the  lowest  overall  cost 
proposal  (including  equipment  and  civil  con- 
struction); 

Westinghouse  has  the  greatest  MCTS  ex- 
perience with  U  systems  operating,  con- 
structed over  a  period  of  18  years; 

Westinghouse  vehicles  of  the  type  pro- 
posed for  the  Taipei  MCTS  have  operated 
over  43  mUlion  kilometers  and  carried  750 
million  passengers  with  no  mishaps; 

Westinghouse  is  clearly  the  leading  sup- 
plier of  MCTS  equipment  in  the  world 
today; 

Westinghouse  has  continually  upgraded 
its  technology  and  offers  Taipei  state-of- 
the-art  electrical  and  mechanical  technolo- 
gy; 

Westinghouse  systems  have  consistently 
been  built  on  schedule  and  on  budget; 

Only  the  Westinghouse  system  has  been 
proven  in  semi-tropical  climate  similar  to 
that  found  in  Taiwan: 

Only  Westinghouse  has  safety  features  to 
accommodate  typhoon  and  earthquake  con- 
ditions: 

Unlike  the  Westinghouse  system,  the  life 
cycle  cost  of  the  French  proposed  vehicle  is 
based  on  supposition  because  their  proposed 
vehicle  has  never  been  proven  In  operation; 
Given  these  facts  I  find  the  decision  to  ne- 
gotiate with  MATRA  Inconsistent  with  the 
principle  that  if  U.S.  firms  offer  competitive 
priced  quality  products  they  will  be  given 
first  consideration. 

We  find  It  inconceivable  that  the  contract 
will  be  awarded  to  MATRA,  which  has  only 
one  system  in  operation  since  1983.  That 
system  was  opened  two  years  behind  sched- 
ule and  ran  two  and  one-half  times  over  the 
original  budget. 

We  also  have  concerns  about  the  Integrity 
of  the  bidding  process  In  this  instance.  We 
understand  that  the  French  proposal  is 
based  on  a  vehicle  that  is  unproven  In  oper- 
ation. This  is  contrary  to  the  tender  rules 
and  should  have  resulted  in  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  their  tender  proposal. 

We  understand  that  the  original  French 
proposal  submitted  before  the  bid  closing 
deadline  on  February  29  was  technically  de- 
ficient and  would  not  have  provided  an  op- 
erable system.  We  understand  that  the 
French  were  subsequently  allowed  to  adjust 
and  discuss  their  proposal  and  their  price 
after  the  prices  of  all  the  other  bid  docu- 
ments were  opened. 

This  was  unfair  to  Westinghouse,  which 
made  its  proposal  in  earnest  and  based  on  a 
system  that  would  be  operable  at  the  stated 
bid  price.  As  a  result  there  was  no  need  for 
Westinghouse  to  adjust  and  discuss  the 
original  price  and  technical  proposal. 

I  have  learned  that  the  weighting  for  the 
price  considerations  was  changed  after  the 
price  proposals  were  opened.  This  was  prej- 
udicial to  the  lower  Westinghouse  bid  for 
civil  constructions.  Westinghouse  total  cost 
was  lower  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Given  the  above  facts,  I  consider  that  the 
selection  was  unfair. 


In  view  of  the  Taiwan  authorities'  promise 
to  source  as  much  as  possible  from  the  U.S. 
on  Taiwan's  major  projects,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  and  upset  that  this  MCTS  con- 
tract, which  would  have  resulted  in  over 
USDA200  million  dollars  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  U.S..  was  not  awarded  to  the 
Westinghouse  firm  especially  given  the  situ- 
ation where  Westinghouse  was  clearly  the 
lowest  cost,  most  experienced,  and  techni- 
cally superior  proposer. 

In  view  of  the  upcoming  trade  talks  and 
sentiment  in  the  U.S.  administration  and 
among  many  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
concerning  the  huge  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Taiwan.  I  believe  that  It  Is  In  our  mutual  In- 
terest to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
negative  effects  on  our  trade  relations.  I 
hope  that  It  will  be  possible  for  the  authori- 
ties to  reconsider  and  overturn  this  decision. 
Sincerely, 

David  Dean. 

Director.m 


OVERPOPULATION 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
proclamation         by         Hon.         Ned 
McWherter.   Governor  of  Tennessee, 
regarding   World   Population   Aware- 
ness Week.  In  so  doing,  I  join  with 
Governor  McWherter  in  calling  upon 
Tennesseans  and  all  other  Americans 
to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
overpopulation. 
The  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation 
(By  the  Governor) 
Whereas,  the  world's  population  of  more 
than  five  billion  will,  at  Its  present  growth 
rate,  double  In  the  next  40  years;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  90  percent  of  this  un- 
precedented growth  takes  place  In  nations 
of  the  third  world  least  able  to  accommo- 
date such  rapid  expansion;  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  over- 
whelms the  capacity  of  human  societies  to 
provide  food,  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment and  basic  health  services,  and  under- 
mines economic  development  as  well  as 
social,  cultural  and  political  stability;  and 

Whereas,  the  massive  proliferation  of  our 
human  numbers  places  enormous  strains  on 
the  global  environment,  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  depletion  of  natural  resources, 
the  conversion  of  cultivable  fields  and  for- 
ests Into  wasteland  and  desert,  the  pollution 
of  the  earth's  land  and  waters,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Its  ozone  layer;  and 

Whereas,  the  tragic  results  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing Imbalance  between  population  and 
resources  can  be  seen  in  the  emergence  of 
renewed  famine  In  Africa  and  elsewhere; 
and 

Whereas,  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  unchecked  population  growth  portends 
for  humankind  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment can  be  averted  by  the  extension  of 
family  planning  services  to  the  more  than 
500  million  people  In  the  developing  world 
who  need  and  want  such  services  but  lack 
the  means  or  access  to  obtain  them; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ned  McWherter,  as 
Governor  as  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  17-23, 
1988,  as  "World  Population  Awareness 
Week"  In  Tennessee,  and  I  call  upon  all 
Tennesseans  to  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  overpopulation.* 


TONY  RAGNONE— ONE  OF  GENE- 
SEE COUNTY'S  OUTSTANDING 
CITIZENS 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my  very  special 
friend,  Anthony  "Tony"  Ragnone. 

Tony's  family,  friends  and  colleagues 
will  gather  for  a  long  overdue  tribute 
to  Tony  on  May  5,  1988  in  my  home 
county,  Genesee  County. 

Tony  began  his  public  service  in  1963 
as  Genesee  Coimty's  Drain  Commis- 
sioner. His  contributions  during  the 
past  25  years  have  improved  the  coun- 
ty's public  works  programs  and  facili- 
ties and  many  of  his  initiatives  serve 
as  models  for  other  communities 
across  my  State  and  the  country. 
Throughout  his  entire  tenure,  Tony 
has  also  worked  diligently  to  make  cer- 
tain that  every  citizen  received  effi- 
cient and  courteous  service. 

Over  the  years,  no  other  individual 
has  contributed  more  to  young  people 
eager  to  enter  public  service  than 
Tony  Ragnone.  His  guidance  and 
advice  have  been  invaluable  to  count- 
less Genesee  County  residents. 

With  his  wife,  Dorothy,  Tony  in- 
stilled the  virtue  of  community  service 
in  his  children,  Lucian  Marie.  Jose- 
phine—JoJo  and  Samuel,  and  in  turn, 
his  grandchildren.  They  are  a  devoted 
family  and  keenly  aware  of  their  obli- 
gation to  help  others. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  want  to  public- 
ly thank  Tony  for  his  counsel  and  sup- 
port through  the  years.  It  is  rare  to 
find  someone  with  such  deep  and  self- 
less commitment  to  public  service.  His 
dedication  and  devotion  remain  an  in- 
spiration to  me.« 


OUR  DREAM  II- YOUNG  ASTRO- 
NAUTS' DREAM  IS  REALIZED 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
thi3  time  I  would  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  group  of 
young  people  from  Carlsbad,  NM.  The 
Carlsbad  chapter  of  the  Young  Astro- 
nauts became  the  first  of  15,000  chap- 
ters to  break  the  sound  barrier  with  a 
rocket  of  their  own  design. 

"Our  Dream  II,"  a  single  stage,  42- 
inch-tall  rocket  was  launched  by  the 
group  of  elementary  school  students 
on  March  26.  The  rocket  was  clocked 
at  a  speed  of  875-miles  per  hour— ap- 
proximately 125-miles  per  hour  faster 
than  the  speed  of  soimd— and  exceed- 
ed an  altitude  of  1  mile,  before  it 
began  its  parachute  descent  back  to 
the  ground. 

The  Carlsbad  youngsters  are  the 
first  to  achieve  this  great  accomplish- 
ment, which  would  have  been  quite  an 
impressive  feat  for  an  adult  club.  They 
designed  and  built  the  rocket,  tested  it 
at  various  facilities  in  the  State,  and 
organized  and  commanded  the  launch. 
The  Young  Astronauts  Program  was 
established  by  the  President  in  1984. 
Its  main  objective  is  to  inspire  young- 
sters to  become  involved  in  the  Na- 


tion's Space  Program  in  the  future. 
This  success  has  no  doubt  served  as  in- 
spiration to  these  adventurous  chil- 
dren. Many  of  these  young  people  are 
our  astronauts  of  tomorrow  and  they 
should  be  commended  for  their  out- 
standing achievement. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  article  that 
appeared  in  the  El  Paso  Times,  March 
27.  1988,  entitled  "Dream  Soars  at  875 
mph"  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Dream  Soars  at  875  MPH 
(By  Marilyn  HaddrlU) 
Carlsbad.— A  red  supersonic  rocket  named 
"Our  Dream  11"  disappeared  Into  the  pale 
blue  sky  near  Carlsbad  Saturday  morning 
while    about    20    enthusiastic    youngsters 
screamed  their  joy  below. 
"We  did  It!  We  did  It!" 
The  Carlsbad  Young  Astronauts,  a  club  of 
elementary    school    students,    became    the 
first  among  15.000  Young  Astronauts  chap- 
ters In  the  nation  to  break  the  sound  barrier 
with  a  miniature  rocket. 

Tracking  teams  clocked  the  rocket  at  875 
mph  before  It  reached  a  height  of  1.3  mUes. 
then  drifted  by  parachute  back  to  the 
ground.  The  speed  of  sound  is  about  750 
mph. 

A  rippling,  red  streamer  attached  to  the 
rocket  at  first  alarmed  some  youngsters  who 
thought  It  had  caught  fire.  But  a  jeep  recov- 
ery crew  brought  the  42-lnch-long  projectile 
back  In  good  shape,  except  for  two  missing 
tail  fins. 

"This  is  the  first  time  kids  of  their  age 
have  ever  done  this."  said  group  sponsor 
Mrinal  Ball,  a  Westinghouse  engineer. 

Ball  said  the  triumph  probably  will  earn 
the  Carlsbad  chapter  an  award  for  the  most 
unusual  project  In  the  nation's  Young  As- 
tronauts program,  which  was  established  by 
President  Reagan  In  October  1984. 

The  organization's  primary  mission  Is  to 
train  and  inspire  young  people  to  become 
future  astronauts  for  the  nation's  space  ex- 
ploration program. 

Saturday's  jubilant  scene  as  the  Carlsbad 
youngsters  jumped  up  and  down,  whistled 
and  cheered  was  far  different  from  the  first 
launch  attempt  Jan.  23. 

A  design  problem  caused  the  rocket  then 
to  break  up  after  It  had  climbed  only  several 
thousand  feet  Into  the  air. 

The  youngsters  recently  conducted  design 
experiments  In  the  Carlsbad  Senior  High 
School  physics  laboratory  and  tested  their 
new  rocket  at  New  Mexico  State  Universi- 
ty's wind  tunnel. 

"This  time  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
difficulty."  13-year-old  Liz  Whiting  said 
before  the  launch.  "The  mayor  Is  coming  to 
this,  so  It  has  to  be  perfect." 

Whiting  and  two  other  girls— Becky  Kehr- 
man  and  Wendy  Duplissey,  both  12  years 
old— were  commanders  at  a  radio-equipped 
car  designated  as  the  command  center.  The 
girls  made  decisions  about  when  to  launch. 
Launch  star  conunander  was  9-year-old 
Julia  Blohm.  who  was  stationed  about  25 
yards  away  at  the  launch  site. 

Other  youngsters  were  In  a  recovery  jeep, 
two  tracking  locations  and  In  a  chase  air- 
plane circling  overhead.  All  radio  communi- 
cations between  young  astronauts  at  the  dif- 
ferent sites  were  broadcast  over  a  public  ad- 
dress system. 

Carlsbad  Mayor  Bob  Forrest  pressed  the 
button  that  launched  the  first  of  two  less 
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demonstration  rockets  brought  by 

s„.do  Space  Center  officials. 

youngsters  and   the  crowd  shouted 

,e  countdown  for  each  rocket,  includ- 

)ur  Dream  11. "  Unlike  the  two  other 

;  that  stayed  in  sight,  the  children's 
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s^onds  before  it  disappeared  into  the 

Alainogordo  Space  Center  Director  Greg- 
ijennedy.  who  attended  the  event,  said 
that  the  stunt  would  have  been 
even  for  an  adult  rocket  club.« 
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GOLDWATER:  AN  APPRE- 
BY         THE         NEW 


CI  ^TION 
YQRKER 

ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at 
ind  of  the  99th  Congress  last  De- 
ar, we  bade  farewell  to  one  of  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  Sena- 
of  the  20th  century,  Barry  Gold- 
r.  After  countless  legislative  wars 
brilliant  service  to  his  country. 
Senate  decommissioned  its  pre- 
battleship. 

was,  and  is,  a  man  of  many 

!S— which  is  a  measure  of  his 

«.,»,«  and  independence.  Dismissed 

sxtreme"  in  the  1964  Presidential 

ign,  his  ideas  on  the  economy, 

_v,,  and  personal  freedom  are  now 

arge    measure    the    conventional 

>m.  A  lifelong  champion  of  mili- 

strength.  he  never  hesitated  to 

the  Pentagon's  sacred  cows. 

of  the  modem  conservative 

.,  he  took  issue  with  the  New 

.'s  penchant  for  deficit  spending 
intrusive  social  legislation. 

President,  knowing  my  col- 
j'  affection  for  Barry,  I  com- 
.,_  to  them  the  lengthy  biographi- 
1  >rof ile  of  the  former  Arizona  Sena- 
in  the  April  25  issue  of  the  New 
—a  profile  based  on  extensive 
,  .ews  by  writer  Burton  Bernstein. 
Senate  will  be  pleased  to  find 
evidence  that,  at  age  79.  Barry 
5  as  outspoken  and  curmud- 
geohly  as  ever,  and  is  pursuing  an  en- 
ergetic schedule  of  speaking  engage- 
ments and  lectures  at  Arizona  State 
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Uni  irersity. 

A  >  we  learned  in  the  wake  of  his  44- 
Sta  .e  loss  to  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1964. 
Bairy  Goldwater  was  invincible  even 
in  (  efeat.  Likewise  today,  Barry  is  irre- 
pre  Bible  even  in  retirement.  We  are 
gla  I  to  hear  from  him  courtesy  of  the 
Nei  /  Yorker,  and  we  wish  him  all  the 
bes  /. 

K  I.  President.  I  request  that  the 
Ne'  1  Yorker  profile  of  Senator  Gold- 
wafer  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


article  follows: 

Profiles 


AOHiO 

"rtie  familiar  jaw  still  juts  to  a  dimpled 
pot  It  from  the  handsome,  weather-creased 
thwestem  face.  The  broken  nose,  with 
Incongruous  Old  Testament  flaring  nos- 
still  seems  to  be  sniffing  for  a  good 
figtt.  Familiar,  too,  are  the  clear  blue  eyes, 
imi  lish  as  ever  behind  thick  lenses  of  black- 


rimmed  glasses,  and  the  thin  white  hair 
combed  straight  back  over  the  freckled  pate. 
Barry  Morris  Goldwater.  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  decade  of  a  remarkably  full  life,  does 
not  look  his  years.  Its  true  that  his  drawl  Is 
noticeably  slower,  his  six-foot  stature  is  less 
military,  and  his  cane-aided  walk  is  painful- 
ly difficult.  Indeed,  he  is  in  more  or  less  con- 
stant pain,  whether  he  is  on  his  feet  or 

•I  have  two  artificial  hips,  an  artificial 
knee,  another  broken  knee."  he  said  recent- 
ly in  the  living  room  of  his  house,  overlook- 
ing his  home  town.  Phoenix,  Arizona.  "This 
knee  was  football,  this  knee  was  basketball, 
the  hips  were— what  the  hell— arthritis. 
Then  there  was  that  triple-bypass  heart  sur- 
gery, in  1982.  The  funny  thing  is.  I  feel 
pretty  good,  having  gone  through  about  fif- 
teen operations  on  this  old  body,  starting 
with  circumcision  and  winding  up  God 
knows  where.  I  came  out  of  the  last  oper- 
ation with  a  sore  back,  and  I  tried  every- 
thing to  correct  it.  Then  I  found  a  doctor 
who  said  that  he  had  discovered  two  little 
vertebrae  down  near  my  tailbone  and  when 
they  got  together  they  caused  this  pain.  So 
he  took  a  needle,  about  from  here  to  town, 
and  stuck  it  in  my  back  and,  by  God,  I've 
been  able  to  walk  almost  naturally  again.  I 
swim  half  a  mile  every  day  in  my  pool. 
That's  just  about  my  only  exercise  these 
days.  Cant  jog  or  play  golf  or  tennis  any- 
more. I  just  hobble  up  and  down  the  hills 
here  and  swim." 

Officially  retired  since  January  of  1987— 
after  being  a  Republican  senator  from  Ari- 
zona for  thirty  years,  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate  In  1964,  and  the  conserva- 
tive revltalizer  of  the  Republican  Party— 
Goldvater  can't  quite  let  go  of  things.  His 
pronouncements,  as  sleazeless  and  quotable 
as  ever,  make  news  whether  they  are  about 
local  politics  or  national  and  international 
issues.  He  speaks  before  groups  he  likes 
(usually  military  or  Republican),  lectures 
regularly  at  Arizona  State  University,  In 
Tempe,  devoutly  practices  his  sundry  hob- 
bies, and  looks  after  his  considerable,  assets. 
Among  the  assets  are  nine  and  a  half  acres 
of  scrubby  desert  below  his  house,  on  a  hill- 
side in  the  Phoenix  suburb  of  Paradise 
Valley.  Goldwater  estimates  that  the  land  is 
worth  up  to  two  million  dollars. 

The  house  is  Goldwater's  base  of  oper- 
ations—his  home,  office,  and  playground,  all 
contained  in  one  sprawling  complex  with  a 
decidedly  Indian  theme.  Built  in  1957.  the 
house  is  roughly  the  shape  of  an  arrow,  and 
its  shell  is  made  of  red  sandstone  quarried 
from  the  Navajo  reservation.  Indian  designs 
and  Indian  art  are  everywhere  from  the 
front  door  to  the  kitchen,  and  even  the 
doormat  proclaims  that  you  are  about  to 
enter   Be-Nun-1-Kln-Navajo   for   House   on 
Top  of  the  Hill.  (Goldwater's  Presidential- 
campaign   jet   was   named   Yai-Be-Kin,   or 
House  in  the  Sky,  his  whistle-stop  train  was 
Baa  Hozhnllne,  meaning  To  Win  Over;  his 
boat    was   Toh-Be-Kln,    or    House    In    the 
Water:    and    Goldwater    himself    Is    called 
Chischilly-Curly  Hair-by  the  Navajos.)  En- 
closed by  a  chain-link  fence  and  crowned  by 
a  gigantic  ham-radio  antenna,  Be-Nun-I-Kln 
is  a  highly  visible  Phoenix  land-mark.  Arizo- 
na and  out-of-state  tourists  alike  drop  by 
unnounced  to  visit,  and  the  house  was  a  reg- 
ular stop  for  sightseeing  buses  until  one  of 
them  collapsed  the  septic  system.  LUlian 
Burke,  Goldwater.  longtime  house-keeper, 
said  that  she  must  guard  the  Senator's  pri- 
vacy all  day  long.  At  night,  policemen  check 
the    grounds,     and    electronic-surveillance 
equipment  alerts  the  sheriff  to  intruders. 


"The  sheriff  has  two  big  filing-cabinet  draw- 
ers full  of  threats  on  my  life. "  Goldwater 
said.  "But  I  always  figured.  What  the  hell,  if 
somebody  wants  to  kill  me  he  can  do  it. 
With  all  the  policemen  in  the  world  watch- 
ing over  you.  someone  can  still  get  you. " 

Goldwater  spends  most  of  his  days  in  his 
living  room— his  command  center.  Seated  at 
a  large  desk,  and  surrounded  by  a  telephoto- 
lens camera  and  consoles  of  telephone, 
radio,  meterorologlcal.  and  other  electronic 
equipment  (much  of  which  he  built  him- 
self), he  oversees  the  Phoenix  valley, 
through  a  series  of  picture  windows,  and 
quite  literally  the  world,  by  means  of  his 
powerful  hamradio  station,  K7UGA.  Fine 
Western  paintings.  Hopi  kachlna  dolls,  com- 
fortable furniture,  and  a  lifetime  of  memen- 
tos lend  warmth  to  a  room  that  might  oth- 
erwise be  confused  with  the  bridge  of  a  air- 
craft carrier. 

He   apologized   for   what   he   called   the 
"smust "— a  combination  of  modem  exhaust 
fumes  and  the  eternal  wind-blown  dust  of 
the     desert— over     the     Phoenix     valley, 
stretching     spectacularly     to     the     south. 
•Today  is  actually  not  too  bad,"  he  said,  ges- 
turing toward  the  picture  windows.  "Some 
days,  I  can't  even  see  the  part  of  downtown 
Phoenix  where  I  was  bom— on  New  Year's 
Day,  in  1909."  He  pointed  to  a  white  smudge 
in  the  smusty  distance.  "That's  it,  that's  the 
spot  on  North  Central  Avenue.  This  valley 
had  only  about  ten  thousand  people  then.  I 
can  remember  my  father  saying  when  I  was 
a  little  boy.    This  place  is  never  going  to 
grow  very  big.'  We  all  kind  of  believed  him. 
Land  sold  for  fifty  cents  an  acre  then.  We 
used  to  ride  horses  up  this  hill  and  camp  out 
here,  and  I  always  said  to  myself  that  I'd 
love  to  live  up  here  someday.  Now  the  city 
has  marched  right  up  to  my  property  line, 
and    it's    even    gone    around    behind    me. 
Anyway,  about  forty  years  ago  I  talked  an 
old  Irishman,  Prank  Brophy,  Into  selling  me 
his  land  on  this  hill  for  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Brophy  said,  'I  finally 
screwed  a  Goldwater.'  Then,  when  the  land 
started  going  sky-high,  he  said,  'You  know, 
Barry,  you  ought  to  give  me  some  of  that 
back.'  I  loved  that  man.  He  was  a  real  char- 
acter, a  Westerner- the  kind  that  had  to 
work  like  hell  to  make  a  living  and  up  with 
a  lot  of  problems,  which  Is  why  they  were 
all  so  damn  strong-willed  and  conservative. 

•Well,  my  wife.  Peggy,  and  I  enjoyed  this 
house  while  we  could.  She  was  a  marveUous 
woman.  We  were  married  fifty-one  years. 
She  passed  away  two  years  ago.  She 
smoked,  got  emphysema,  then  other  trou- 
bles started,  and  there  was  nothing  we  could 
do  about  it.  We  had  four  children,  and  there 
are  ten  grandchildren.  I'm  alone  now  except 
for  the  kids  and  my  brother.  Bob,  and  my 
sister.  Carolyn.  My  brother  and  sister  live 
nearby,  and  we're  very  close,  just  as  we 
always  were.  I  can't  say  I'm  lonely,  but 
there'll  never  be  another  one  like  Peggy— 
not  that  I'm  looking." 

All  politicians  profess  to  value  their 
family  above  almost  everything  else  in  life, 
and  the  Senator— as  he  Is  generally  called, 
although  he  prefers  'Barry"— Is  no  excep- 
tion. What  is  exceptional  is  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family  really  does  mean  a  great 
deal  to  him.  He  is  an  unabashedly  proud 
man,  especially  proud  of  his  heritage.  It 
doesn't  take  him  long  to  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject. 

•'My  grandfather.  Michel,  was  bom  in 
1821  in  Konin,  Poland— one  of  twenty-two 
children  of  Hirsch  and  Elizabeth  Gold- 
wasser.  who  were  poor  Orthodox  Jewish 
Innkeepers  there, "  Goldwater  said.  "Besides 


being  poor.  Michel  didn't  much  like  the  idea 
of  being  drafted  Into  the  military,  so  when 
he  was  fifteen  he  went  over  the  border,  and 
he  finally  ended  up  In  Paris,  where  he 
worked  as  a  tailor  until  the  French  govem- 
ment  crumbled  In  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Then  he  fled  to  London.  Most  of  the  kids  in 
that  family  fled  somewhere.  I  found  out 
about  one  relative  who  became  the  mayor  of 
Bulawayo.  in  Rhodesia,  and  ran  off  with 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  bucks  and  was 
never  heard  of  again.  Another  went  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  few  came  to  America.  Anyway. 
Big  Mike,  as  he  was  later  called— he  was 
over  six  feet  tall— married  Sarah  Nathan  in 
London,  and  they  changed  their  name  to 
Goldwater.  Big  Mike's  younger  brother 
Joseph— called  Little  Joe,  because  he  was 
well  under  six  feet  tall— also  turned  up  In 
London,  and  together  they  caught  Califor- 
nia gold  fever,  so  over  they  came,  leaving 
Sarah  behind,  with  her  two  children.  I 
think  they  stopped  in  New  York  and  then 
went  around  to  San  Francisco,  probably 
through  Central  America. " 

The  gold  rush  wasn't  as  advertised,  how- 
ever,   and    for    two    years    the    Goldwater 
brothers  worked  at  menial  jobs  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  small  stake  to  open  a  saloon  In 
rough-and-tumble  Sonora.  Califomia,  where 
there  was  still  talk  of  gold.  By  1854.  they 
had   made   enough   money    to   bring   over 
Sarah  and  the  two  children.  She  preferred 
more  civilized  San  Francisco  for  raising  her 
children,  while  Big  Mike  and  Uttle  Joe  con- 
tinued to  scramble  up  the  slippery  Ameri- 
can success  ladder.  They  tried  their  luck 
with  a  few  profitless  enterprises  In  Los  An- 
geles and  then,  for  a  time,  went  their  sepa- 
rate ways.  Big  Mike  peddled  supplies  to  In- 
dians, miners,  farmers,  and  soldiers  at  the 
Colorado  River  outpost  of  La  Paz.  La  Paz 
was  on  the  Arizona  Territory  side  of  the 
Colorado,  its  citizens  described  by  the  New 
York  Herald   as   "greasers.   Indians,   Jews, 
outlawed  white  men,  and  desperadoes."  Big 
Mike  was  peddling  for  a  Los  Angeles  entre- 
preneur named  Bernard  Cohn,   whom   he 
bought  out  after  four  years.  The  brothers 
reunited  and  founded  the  firm  of  J.  Gold- 
water    &    Bro.    They    expanded    into    the 
freight-forwarding     business,     using     river 
streamers  and  wagon  trains,  and  prospered 
despite  such  frontier  rigors  as  running  bat- 
tles with  Apaches.  Thanks  to  his  frequent 
visits  to  Califomia,  Big  Mike  fathered  three 
more  children  (there  were  eight  in  all)  with 
Sarah,  who  still  preferred  to  live  outside  the 
wild  Arizona  Territory.  The  older  two  sons, 
Morris  and  Sam,  soon  joined  their  father  in 
Arizona  and  helped  out  with  the  business. 
By    1876,   Morris   was   deemed   responsible 
enough   to   manage  a   general-merchandise 
store  in  Prescott— a  mining  town  somewhat 
more  promising  than  Phoenix,  a  desert  set- 
tlement to  the  south.  Thus  what  was  to 
become  Goldwater's  department-store  chin 
was  bom.  'They  were  very  fine  Americans," 
the  Senator  said  of  his  pioneer  forebears. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  youngest  broth- 
er's bar  mltzvah  back  in  San  Francisco, 
Morris  wrote  the  boy  a  letter  advising  him 
to  obey  his  parents  and  to  choose  good 
friends.  The  bar-mltzvah  boy.  Baron, 
heeded  Morris's  advice,  and  three  years 
later,  in  1882,  he  went  to  Prescott  to  learn 
the  family  business  under  Morris's  tutelage. 
By  1894,  he  was  Morris's  partner,  and 
looked  to  Phoenix  for  a  branch  store  of  his 
own.  Morris  was  hesitant  about  expanding; 
the  question  was  resolved.  In  true  Old  West 
fashion,  by  a  game  of  casino.  Baron  won. 
Despite  his  years  In  the  Territory.  Baron  re- 
mained more  Calif  omlan  than  Arlzonan.  He 
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was  something  of  a  dandy,  who  affected  a 
pince-nez,  cologne,  sllcked-down  hair,  and 
fine  clothing— a  dashing  eligible  bachelor  In 
provincial  but  up-and-coming  Phoenix. 
Baron's  branch  store  dealt  mainly  in  appar- 
el for  the  town's  wealthier  ladies,  and  his 
buying  trips  to  New  York  City  lent  a  world- 
ly touch  to  his  celebrated  charm.  In  1907, 
his  carefree  bachelorhood  ended  when  he 
married  Josephine  Williams,  a  Nebraska 
nurse  who  had  travelled  to  Arizona  to  recu- 
perate from  tuberculosis.  A  stong-wlUed 
Episcopalian,  Josephine  fully  recovered— 
Indeed,  thrived— In  the  Arizona  climate,  and 
became  active  in  all  the  outdoor  pursuits 
her  husband  eschewed.  Two  years  to  the 
day  after  they  were  married,  Barry  Morris 
was  bom.  In  the  family  house  on  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue.  The  former  nurse  did  not  trust 
hospitals,  because  they  sometimes  mixed  up 
babies. 

"When  my  father  came  to  Phoenix,  there 
wasn't  any  place  for  Jews  to  worship  and  to 
meet  Jewish  women,  and  that's  why  he  mar- 
ried an  Episcopalian,"  Goldwater  explained. 
"We  children  were  all  raised  as  Gentiles.  My 
father  really  didn't  practice  any  religion.  He 
left  that  to  my  mother.  In  fact,  we  were 
pretty  much  raised  by  my  mother,  my 
father  was  away  so  much  on  business  trips. 
She  took  us  camping  and  hunting  and  on 
vacations  at  the  seashore.  I  never  knew  my 
father  very  well." 

Goldwater's  siblings  concurred.  His  broth- 
er. Robert,  said  that  their  mother  was  the 
one  who  drove  the  car,  ran  the  household, 
and  attended  to  their  upbringing.  "She  was 
a  pretty  lady,  tall  and  slender."  he  said. 
"She  loved  to  play  golf  and  hunt  and  fish 
right  along  with  the  men.  I  suppose  she  was 
quite  different  from  my  father,  but  they 
both  loved  to  have  a  good  time."  His  sister. 
Carolyn,  said  that  she  had  known  her 
father  better  than  her  brothers  had:  "He 
spoiled  all  of  us.  more  or  less,  but  I  was 
closer  to  him.  Girls  always  are  to  their  fa- 
thers. I  was  a  junior  In  high  school  when  he 
died,  in  1929.  The  night  before  he  died,  the 
Goldwater's  store  was  giving  a  fashion  show 
at  the  Arizona  Blltmore.  here  In  Phoenix, 
and  Dad  was  all  dressed  up  In  -ills  tux^a 
handsome  man,  I  thought.  I  told  him  he 
looked  great,  and  he  said  that  if  I  liked  we'd 
dress  formal  for  dinner  every  night.  I  said 
that  was  great,  I'd  love  it.  When  he  died, 
the  next  day,  he  was  burled  In  his  tux.  He 
had  a  bad  heart  for  some  time.  My  mother 
lived  to  see  Barry  run  for  President." 

In  the  absence  of  his  father,  the  young 
Barry  found  a  surrogate  In  his  Uncle 
Morris.  A  slight,  fine-featured  man.  whose 
drooping  black  mustache  and  omnipresent 
cigar  ruled  his  face,  Morris  was  a  man's 
man— a  no-nonsense,  archetypal  mover  and 
shaker  of  the  pioneer  West.  As  a  mercantile 
power  In  the  community  of  Prescott,  he 
used  his  substantial  clout  to  help  found  the 
Arizona  Democratic  Party,  the  first  Arizona 
Masonic  Lodge,  the  first  local  telegraph 
line,  the  Prescott  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Prescott  Rifles,  a  self-defense 
mllltla.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Arizona 
Constitutional  Convention,  served  In  both 
the  territorial  and  the  state  legislatures, 
and  was  mayor  of  Prescott  for  twenty  years. 
"My  uncle  was  my  guiding  light."  the  Sen- 
ator said.  "He  Uught  me  a  lot  about  politics, 
history,  and  getting  along  with  people— al- 
though he  had  his  own  way  of  doing  that. 
He  was  a  very  direct  person.  I  remember 
walking  down  the  main  street  of  Phoenix 
with  him  one  day,  and  this  man  stopped 
him  and  said,  "Mr.  Goldwater,  I  bet  you 
don't  know  my  name.'  My  uncle  looked  at 


him  and  said.  'No.  and  I  don't  give  a  God 
damn.'  and  then  just  walked  on.  Not  stand- 
ard political  behavior,  but  he  got  away  with 
it.  Uncle  Morris  was  just  a  little  bit  over  five 
feet  tall,  but  he  could  drink  more  whiskey 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew.  I  used  to 
drive  with  him  and  his  opponent  in  a  Model 
T  Ford  when  they  were  campaigning  in 
Prescott.  and  the  two  of  them  would  debate 
like  hell  and  then  climb  into  the  back  seat 
and  slug  whiskey  together  until  it  was  all 
over  their  mustaches.  Morris  lived  with  this 
woman  who  owned  saloons  on  Whiskey  Row 
for  years  before  he  married  her.  That  was 
Aunt  Sallie.  He  said  Republican  pressure 
forced  him  to  get  married.  Uncle  Morris  was 
a  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  People  say  that  I 
sound  more  like  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat 
than  a  Republican,  and  I  tell  them  that  I 
was  raised  by  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat- 
Uncle  Morris,  who  was  far  more  conserva- 
tive than  I  will  ever  be.  Of  course.  If  he  were 
alive  today  he'd  be  a  Republican.  He  hated 
big  government  and  high  taxes.  There's  a 
lot  of  him  in  me.  He  raised  me  in  Masoiu-y.  I 
leamed  a  hell  of  a  lot  from  him.  He  was  just 
a  remarkable  man." 

If  all  this  behavior  sounds  atypical  of  the 
progeny  of  Orthodox  Polish  Jews— even  pio- 
neer Orthodox  Polish  Jews— it  really  wasn't, 
considering  the  multifarious  West  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Jews  were  accepted  as 
just  another  colonizing  group,  especially  in 
Arizona,  and  they  behaved  pretty  much  the 
same  as  any  other  group.  Goldwater  claimed 
that  as  a  boy  he  didn't  know  what  the  term 
"anti-Semitism"  meant.  "In  the  history  of 
Arizona.  Jews  had  a  very  Important  role." 
he  said.  "'The  Mormon  people— this  is  a 
strong  Mormon  state— they'd  build  a  town 
and  the  first  thing  they'd  do  Is  go  out  and 
get  a  Jew  to  run  the  bank.  That's  why  we 
have  a  lot  of  wealthy  Jews  here.  They  came 
west  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  My 
oldest  and  best  friend  is  Harry  Rosenzweig, 
who  comes  from  early  settlers.  We  were 
bom  about  a  block  away  from  each  other.  I 
can't  remember  when  we  weren't  best 
friends." 

Roesenzweig,  a  prosperous,  tanned,  white- 
haired  retired  jeweller,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Arizona  Republican  Party  for  ten 
years,  agreed  that  pre-Flrst  World  War 
Phoenix,  a  small  city  of  about  ten  thousand 
disparate  people,  was  a  model  of  tolerance. 
"My  father,  an  Orthodox  Jewish  Inunlgrant 
from  Europe,  planted  roots  here  In  the 
elghteen-nlneties. "  Rosenzweig  said  recently 
at  his  office.  In  downtown  Phoenix.  "Like 
Barry's  father,  he  found  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  Jewish  women  to  marry,  but. 
unlike  Mr.  Goldwater.  he  sent  for  a  Jewish 
woman  from  New  York.  There  was  no  antl- 
Semltlsm  of  any  sort  here.  Hell,  before  the 
first  Phoenix  synagogue  was  built,  in  1922, 
by  my  father  and  others,  I  used  to  go  to 
church  with  my  friends— just  for  something 
to  do  on  Sunday  mornings.  But  in  spite  of 
being  brought  up  as  an  Episcopalian  Barry 
never  denied  his  Jewishness.  He's  very 
proud  of  his  heritage.  Once,  when  he  was 
speaking  in  San  Francisco,  some  people  put 
together  a  book  on  his  Jewish  ancestors, 
and  Barry  was  very  moved.  He's  never  been 
a  partisan  Zionist,  but  he's  been  to  Israel  a 
couple  of  times.  He  told  me  that  twenty 
years  ago  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours  visiting 
with  an  old  rabbi  there,  and  I  don't  think  he 
would  have  been  as  happy  if  he  saw  the 
head  of  the  Episcopal  Church." 

Rosenzweig  first  encountered  Goldwater 
when  they  were  just  toddlers.  "Our  nurse- 
maids, girls  from  the  Indian  school  nearby, 
took  us  out  In  strollers, "  he  said.  "The  girls 
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When  his  family  was  out  looking 

for  one  thing  or  another,  he'd  hide 

garage  and  my  mother  would  say 

!  hadn't  seen  him  around.  Finally. 

home.  Barry  managed  to  grow  up 

being  sent  to  jail  or  reform  school. 

a  year  in  high  school  because  of 

s,  but  he  was  one  of  those  guys 

.  read  a  book  in  an  afternoon  and 

it  all  pretty  weU.  Everybody  liked 
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was  a  hellion  in  his  youth 

to  by  everyone  who  knew  him, 
..  by  Goldwater  himself.  "I  guess  I 
spoiled  well-off  kid, "  he  said.    "I've 
1  old  people  that  I  was  bom  in  a  log 
tquipped  with  a  golf  course,  a  pool 
1  nd  a  swimming  pool.  I  was  lazy,  took 
to  get  through  school,  liked  athlet- 
the  outdoors— hunting  and  fishing 
...„.  I  went  all  over  the  state  on  foot 
»  horse.  Arizona  has  been  my  life's 
i  nterest.  I  know  it  upside  down  and 
.'i.rd.  When  I  got  to  Phoenix  Union 
4chool,  I  was  elected  president  of  the 
an  class,  but  the  principal  told  my 
that  he  didn't  think  I  should  come 
the  next  year,  so  I  wound  up  at 
Military  Academy,  in  Virginia." 
brother,   Robert,    recalled   the   time 
filched  Robert's  saxophone  and 
.  it  for  money  to  spend  on  a  girl- 
( "Girls  were  just  nuts  about  him, " 
1  has  said),  and  when  the  brothers 
cotton  as  children  to  aid  the  First 
War  effort  Barry  was  caught  putting 
n  his  bag  to  augment  the  five-cent-a- 
payment.  They  also  developed  a  pre- 
entrepreneurship.  Barry  and  Robert 
,  soda  pop  for  two  cents  a  bottle  and 
in  front  of  their  house  for  five  cents, 
they  were  in  high  school,  they  pro- 
prizefights  in  a  makeshift  ring  over 
larage.  charging  twenty-five  cents  for 
1  and  paying  each  boxer  a  dollar. 
, -school  principal  insisted  that  they 
money  back  or  else  they  would  all 
red  professionals  and  wouldn't  be 
)  play  on  school  teams  any  longer, 
and  Robert  struck  a  deal  with  the 
_..  settling  the  matter  by  giving  the 
a  new  pair  of  boxing  gloves.  By  and 
their  parents  were  indulgent  and  for- 
somewhat    pleased    by    their 
I's  spirit. 
„  an  incurable  rascal  complemented 
Barry's  fondness  for  practical  jokes, 
recalled  that  when  he  was  a  teen- 
cut  a  crescent  moon  in  the  door  of 
downstairs  bathroom  of  their  house  and 
the   toilet   seat   for   sound   so   that 
you  sat  down  he'd  say  'Good  mom- 
you'd  jump  a  mile."  Years  later,  he 
„  wired  the  eighteenth-hole  cup  at 
1  'hoenix  Country  Club  and   harassed 
golfers.  "He  always  had  a  great  sense 
•,  and  he  was  a  kind  of  genius  with 

things,"  Carolyn  said.  That  ger- 

lever  deserted  him.  He  once  designed 

ifgged  an  automatic  flag-raising  device, 

to  a  photoelectric  cell,  for  his  house, 

air-pump  contraption  that  allowed 

relax  in  magnificent  isolation  on  the 

of  his  pool. 

rater's  avocational  activities  are  still 
and  various:  photography  (he  is  a 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Socie- 
ty). 1  lam  radio,  flying,  Indian  lore,  explora- 
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lory  travel  (he  discovered  a  natural  bridge 
in  northern  Arizona  and  has  roamed  as  far 
afield  as  the  South  Pole),  meteorology, 
sports  (from  golf  to  football),  model-build- 
ing, vintage  automobiles,  and.  of  course,  me- 
chanical tinkering  of  all  kinds.  "People  ask 
me  what  my  hobbies  are.  and  I  just  tell 
them  Hobbies,'  "  Goldwater  said.  "Hobbies 
are  unusual  in  a  politician,  I  guess.  Maybe 
they're  what  kept  me  sane  in  politics  all 
those  years.  In  Washington,  I'd  get  up  at 
five  in  the  morning  and  work  on  models,  to 
give  me  something  different  to  do.  I've  been 
an  amateur  radio  operator  since  I  was  thir- 
teen, a  pilot  since  I  was  twenty.  I've  collect- 
ed books  for  many  years— finally  donated 
most  of  them  to  the  University  of  Arizona— 
and  as  a  photographer  I'm  in  the  process  of 
cataloguing  about  fifteen  thousand  nega- 
tives to  give  to  the  university.  I  also  collect 
guns,  and  I've  even  made  a  few.  I  love  to 
hike  and  camp  out  in  the  wild,  although  1 
can't  do  that  anymore.  Arizona  itself  has 
been  my  constant  hobby.  You  see,  politics 
isn't  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  day 
for  me,  the  way  it  is  for  some  people.  I've 
watched  those  people— they  get  elected  to  a 
six-year  term,  and  the  next  day  they  want 
to  have  a  fund-raising  dinner  for  the  next 
election." 

Of  all  Goldwaters  hobbies,  flying  holds 
an  almost  mystical  appeal  for  him.  "Back  in 
1929.  where  the  Phoenix  Sky  Harbor  Air- 
port is  now,  there  was  a  landing  strip,  and 
for  ten  dollars  an  hour  you  could  get  dual 
instruction. "  he  said.  "No  time  requirement 
then.  After  ten  hours,  my  instructor  said. 
Go  ahead  and  take  it  around.'  It'  was  a 
Great  Lakes  trainer— a  wonderful  open- 
cockpit  biplane.  I  could've  bought  a  new 
Great  Lakes  then  for  twenty-five  hundred 
bucks:  today,  they're  about  eighty-five  thou- 
sand. Anyway.  I  soloed  out  there,  and  then 
they  closed  the  field  and  made  a  lettuce 
patch  out  of  it.  Later  on,  a  friend  who 
learned  to  fly  with  me  got  a  drag  from  a 
Japanese  farmer  and  we  dragged  out  a  land- 
ing strip,  which  is  now  Runway  Eight  Left 
at  Sky  Harbor.  That  was  the  reopening  of 
the  airport.  Today,  Sky  Harbor  is  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  nation.  Arizona  is  beautiful 
country  for  flying. 

"Over  the  years,  I've  flown  about  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  types  of  aircraft— conven- 
tional propeller  airplanes,  jets,  helicopters, 
balloons,  sailplanes.  I  like  the  silence  in  a 
sailplane.  Aviation  is  a  great  thing  that  got 
to  me  early.  I'll  never  quit  until  I've  con- 
vinced myself  that  I  can't  do  it.  I  hold  my 
breath  when  I  take  the  medical  exam  for 
airmen,  though.  The  flight  surgeon  passed 
me,  in  spite  of  all  my  physical  problems,  but 
he  said  that  when  I  carry  passengers  I 
should  also  carry  a  copilot,  so  I  do  that  now. 
If  you  want  to  go  solo,  that's  your  own  busi- 
ness,' he  told  me.  All  in  all.  I  have  about  fif- 
teen thousand  hours  of  flight  time.  Flying  is 
like  sex— hard  to  give  up.  The  Lord  makes 
up  your  mind  for  you.  I  guess. " 

As  it  turned  out.  the  rigorous  life  at 
Staunton  Military  Academy  was  just  what 
the  wayward  fifteen-year-old  Barry  Gold- 
water  needed.  Both  the  commander  of  the 
Staunton  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
and  the  football  coach  instilled  in  him  a 
sense  of  discipline  and  patriotic  commit- 
ment. He  excelled  at  athletics,  and  develped 
an  affection  not  only  for  military  but  also 
for  academic  pursuits.  In  1928,  he  won  the 
school  medal  for  best  all-around  cadet— a 
distinction  that  so  surprised  his  family  that 
Robert  credited  it  to  Barry's  dating  the 
commandant's  daughter,  as  inded  he  did. 
Every  summer  after  graduating  from  Staun- 


ton, he  attended  an  Army  Reserve  camp 
near  Nogales,  on  the  Arizona-Mexico 
border.  He  liked  the  training  so  much  that 
he  signed  on  for  extra  summer  duty,  but  he 
was  still  given  to  raising  a  little  hell  now 
and  then.  One  night  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
Nogales,  he  and  some  Army  buddies 
whooped  it  up  and  ended  the  evening  in  the 
local  hoosegow.  Goldwater  was  released 
when  he  paid  a  twenty-five-dollar  fine  by 
forging  a  friend's  name  on  a  check. 

•I  loved  the  military."  Goldwater  said.  'I 
dearly  wanted  to  go  to  West  Point,  and  I 
could  have  had  one  of  Arizona's  two  ap- 
pointments, but  my  father  took  sick  and  I 
thought  I  should  be  near  him,  so  I  went  to 
the  University  of  Arizona,  at  Tucson,  in- 
stead. He  passed  away  before  my  first  year 
there.  I  left  school  and  went  right  to  work 
in  the  family  business. "  At  twenty.  Gold- 
water,  unfulfilled  as  a  student  but  already 
an  Army  Reserve  second  lieutenant  with  a 
pilot's  license,  found  himself  selling  piece 
goods  for  fifteen  dollars  a  week  in  what  was 
described  in  a  Phoenix  newspaper  as  "a  veri- 
table palace  of  feminine  finery." 

Goldwater  wasn't  a  junior  clerk  for  long. 
He    had    inherited,    along    with    the    store 
itself,    his   family's   mercantile   talents.    'I 
learned  that  business  from  the  ground  up," 
he  said.  "In  those  days,  to  be  a  merchant 
you  had  to  know  merchandising.  I  had  to  be 
able  to  tell  what  a  piece  of  cloth  was  just  by 
the  feel  of  it.  I  knew  intimately  everything  I 
was  selling.  I  had  pretty  good  taste,  too,  I 
thought.  Then,  after  I  married  Peggy,  in 
1934,  she  was  a  great  help  to  me.  Her  father 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Borg- Warner 
Corporation,  but  she  was  interested  in  the 
dress  business.  She  once  had  a  little  shop  in 
Muncie,  Indiana,  and  she  had  been  a  design- 
er in  New  York.  We  liked  to  work  together." 
Among  Goldwaters  successful  merchan- 
dising innovations  were  blue  denim  dresses 
("We   sold    about    two   thousand   on    Long 
Island  alone  ").  mesquite  wood,  pifton  nuts, 
pre-Christmas  evenings  for  male  shoppers 
only,  cattle-brand-print  fabrics,  and— a  na- 
tional rage— Antsy  Pants,  men's  undershorts 
aswarm  with  large  red-ant  imprints  CYou'll 
rant  and  dance  with  ants  in  your  pants,"  the 
ad  proclaimed).  He  was  also  an  instinctive 
executive,  becoming  president  of  the  firm  in 
1937  and,  despite  the  Depression,  offering 
his  employees  such  progressive  fringe  bene- 
fits as  health  and  life  insurance,  a  profit- 
sharing   plan,   and   the  use  of  a  vacation 
ranch.  Goldwater's  was  also  the  first  Phoe- 
nix store  to  hire  blacks  as  salesclerks.  The 
hard  work  and  the  Depression  took  their 
toll  of  Goldwater:  he  suffered  two  nervous 
breakdowns  brought  on  by  exhaustion,  and 
on  occasion  he  was  known  to  imbibe  more 
than  his  usual  daily  ration  of  bourbon- 
facts  that  were  well  publicized  during  the 
1964  Presidential  campaign.  Robert  joined 
him  in  the  family  business,  handling  its  fi- 
nancial affairs  mostly,  and  the  department 
store  expanded  until,  in  1962.  it  was  sold  to 
the    Associated    Dry    Goods    Corporation. 
Both  Goldwater's  brother  and  his  sister  are 
convinced  that  if  Barry  had  stayed  with  the 
firm  instead  of  going  into  politics  he  would 
be  an  extremely  wealthy  man  today.  Gold- 
water  himself  is  not  so  sure.    "I've  often 
wondered  whether  I  was  cut  out  for  busi- 
ness," he  said. 

Despite  his  mercantile  achievements,  his 
happy  marriage  to  the  former  Margaret 
Johnson,  the  births  of  their  four  children— 
Joaruie:  Barry,  Jr.;  Michael;  and  Margaret, 
born  in  fairly  rapid  succession— and  his  lui- 
questioned  status  in  the  prospering  Phoenix 
community,  Goldwater  was  restless.  He  had 


a  continuing  need  for  involvement  with  the 
military,  and  the  military,  it  seemed  likely, 
might  soon  need  to  involve  him.  Not  long 
after  the  Second  World  War  broke  out  in 
Europe.  Goldwater  took  advantage  of  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Phoenix  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  look  up  the  commander  of  the 
Luke  Field  Army  Air  Corps  school  nearby, 
and  swiftly  talked  his  way  into  uniform  as 
an  active-duty  first  lieutenant,  teaching 
gimnery  at  the  base. 

"I  said  to  the  commander.  Look,  I'm  a 
pilot  with  a  commercial  ticket  and  I  want  to 
fly,"  Goldwater  recalled.  "But  I  was  too 
old.  and  my  eyes  weren't  good  enough  for 
me  to  become  a  flight  cadet.  I  managed  to 
hustle  some  flying  time  with  instructors  at 
Luke  in  exchange  for  taking  photographs  of 
them  aloft.  Then  the  Army  came  out  with  a 
rating  called  service  pUot— towing  targets, 
flying  mail,  ferrying  airplanes,  instructing, 
that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  became  an  Army 
pilot,  but  since  I  wasn't  Army-trained  they 
wouldn't  let  me  go  into  combat.  I  flew  with 
the  Air  Transport  Command,  ferrying  air- 
planes and  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  and 
then  in  Burma.  India,  and  China.  Over  the 
Hump,  and  stuff  like  that.  I  flew  every  kind 
of  transport  as  a  command  pilot,  and  I  fer- 
ried some  new  fighters,  too.  but  I  never 
really  saw  combat.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  I 
came  back  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  they 
asked  me  to  organize  the  Arizona  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  I  did.  By  the  way.  I  in- 
sisted that  the  Guard  unit  be  desegregated." 
In  effect.  Goldwater  has  never  left  the 
service.  He  is  a  retired  major  general  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  and  during  his  years  in 
Washington  he  was  known  as  the  Air 
Force's  man  on  Capitol  Hill  and  as  Mr.  Air 
Power.  The  9999th  Combined  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Squadron,  made  up  of  eligible  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  aides,  was  Gold- 
water's  idea.  He  still  lectures  at  the  Air  War 
College,  in  Alabama,  and  his  house  contains 
shelves  of  aviation  medals,  citations,  and 
trophies.  "I  can't  seem  to  give  it  up."  he 
said.  "I  love  it."  The  war  and  his  active  serv- 
ice probably  saved  him  from  a  few  more 
business-induced  nervous  breakdowns,  or 
worse. 

Returning  to  his  family  and  his  business 
in  Phoenix— but  still  able  to  put  on  a  uni- 
form and  fly  once  in  a  while— Goldwater 
was  essentially  a  contented  man  in  the  post- 
war years.  He  was  instinctually  a  Jeffersoni- 
an  Democrat  but  a  voting  Republican  in  a 
thoroughly  Democratic  state  ("You  could 
hold  our  Republican  state  convention  in  a 
telephone  booth  then."  he  once  said),  but 
politics  per  se  was  not  an  overriding  concern 
of  his.  or  even  a  hobby.  He  had  been  elected 
president  of  his  freshman  class  in  high 
school,  but  that  was  the  extent  of  his  politi- 
cal ambitions.  He  claimed  that  he  was  too 
thin-skinned  to  mount  any  more  electoral 
battles.  But  he  did. 

This  is  how  Goldwater  remembered  his 
entry  into  the  adult  political  world:  "While 
I  found  business  fascinating.  I  got  to  lectur- 
ing. I  had  taken  some  moving  pictures  of  a 
trip  down  the  Colorado  River.  The  first  time 
I  showed  them  was  one  night  at  the  Heard 
Museum,  in  Phoenix,  and  I  had  to  show 
them  five  more  nights  in  a  row  to  satisfy  ev- 
erybody. That  started  me  off.  and  I  guess  I 
averaged  five  days  and  nights  a  week  all 
over  the  state,  talking  about  the  Grand 
Canyon— the  river,  the  history,  and  so  forth. 
That  gave  me  access  to  so  damn  many  Ari- 
zonans  that  it  was  just  a  natural  step  for  me 
to  go  into  politics." 

However,  Harry  Rosenzweig  takes  credit 
for  launching  Goldwater  on  the  career  that 


would  soon  monopolize  his  life.  In  the  late 
nineteen-forties.  Phoenix  was  growing  in 
several  directions,  not  all  of  them  whole- 
some. Its  population  had  swelled  to  a  him- 
dred  thousand  (many  of  the  new  citizens 
were  veterans  who  had  had  their  military 
training  in  Arizona  and  liked  the  state's  sa- 
lubrious climate  and  open  spirit),  but  with 
the  attendant  thriving  economy  came  in- 
creased municipal  corruption— graft,  prosti- 
tution, gambling,  bossism,  mismanagement. 
A  reform  slate  of  candidates  for  an  enlarged 
City  Council  was  assembled,  under  the 
rubric  Charter  Government. 

Rosenzweig  recalled.  "In  1949. 1  was  asked 
to  run  on  the  Charter  Government  ticket  to 
clean  up  City  Hall.  My  father  thought  that 
politics  was  a  very  dirty  thing,  and  it  didn't 
mean  anything  to  me,  either,  but  it  was  a 
chance  to  bring  some  stability  to  the  city. 
Finally,  I  said  I'd  run  if  I  could  pick  a  run- 
ning mate,  somebody  I  could  trust.  Mayor 
Nicholas   Udall   was   a   Mormon,   so    they 
wanted  a  Jew.  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  a 
woman,  and  a  labor  guy  on  the  ticket.  I  was 
the  Jew.  The  labor  guy  pulled  out.  because 
he  thought  the  whole  idea  was  too  high- 
powered  and  it  wouldn't  treat  labor  proper- 
ly. That  left  a  place  open.  I  said.  'I've  got  a 
guy  for  you.  I  know  you  don't  want  two 
Jews  on  the  same  ticket,  but  this  guy  is 
really  an  Episcopalian— Barry  Goldwater.  I 
think  I  can  get  him  to  run.'  So  I  called 
Barry  and  invited  him  for  dinner  at  my 
house.  He  was  a  businessman  then,  but  he 
was  more  and  more  active  in  local  issues.  I 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  the  best  bourbon, 
the  kind  he  liked.  We  had  a  few  drinks. 
Around  ten  o'clock,  I  walked  him  to  his  car 
and  said.  How  about  running  for  City  Coun- 
cil with  me?  We  can  trust  each  other.'  He 
didn't  think  we  could  make  any  difference, 
but  finally  he  said.    O.K..  I'll  run.'  So  I 
called  the  powers  that  be  and  said.  We  have 
another  candidate,  and  if  you  seat  him  next 
to  me   I  can  turn  him  off  when   he  gets 
wound  up.'  Well,  we  won.  Barry  did  a  lot  of 
talking  on  the  Council.  Some  of  it  made 
sense.  Sometimes  he'd  go  off  on  a  tangent 
and  talk  about  things  nobody  understood, 
but  he  emerged  as  the  leader  of  the  group. 
We  ran  again  for  another  two-year  term, 
and  each  year  we  did  a  better,  more  effi- 
cient job.  Barry  made  a  name  for  himself. 
But  when  he  was  having  a  bad  day  he'd  say 
to  me.  You  son  of  a  bitch,  see  what  you  got 
me  into!'  " 

Goldwater  was  hooked.  Apologetically  at 
first,  and  then  with  unabashed  verve,  he 
plunged  into  politics.  The  results  were  soon 
evident.  Phoenix  was  blessed  with  the  title 
All-America  City  for  its  sudden  civic  cleanli- 
ness, and  Goldwater  was  being  talked  about 
as  a  new-style  Republican  politician,  who 
called  them  as  he  saw  them,  pulled  no 
punches,  and  got  things  done.  He  became  as 
much  of  a  spokesman  for  the  city  as  Mayor 
Udall  was.  And  he  had  developed  a  rudimen- 
tary political  philosophy:  private  enterprise 
and  self-reliance  were  good;  anything 
smacking  of  welfarism— even  municipally 
sponsored  parking  lots— as  bad. 

In  1950.  Goldwater  stumbled  into  the 
middle  of  a  hot  gubernatorial  campaign. 
"The  Republicans  were  looking  for  a  man  to 
run  for  governor  against  Ana  Frohmiller. 
the  state  auditor  and  the  biggest  Democrat- 
ic vote  getter."  Goldwater  said.  'The  Young 
Republicans  had  their  eye  on  a  man  named 
Howard  Pyle,  who  was  a  popular  local  radio 
talker.  He  read  poetry  on  the  air.  and  every 
Easter  he  did  a  national  broadcast  at  sun- 
rise from  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  He 
was  trained  to  be  a  minister  and  he  learned 


singing,  so  he  had  a  voice  that  wouldn't 
quit.  Anyway,  one  night  I  talked  him  Into 
running.  He  said  he  wouldn't  run  unless  I 
agreed  to  be  his  campaign  manager.  I  said 
that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  manag- 
ing a  campaign— About  all  I  can  do  Is  put 
you  In  my  airplane  and  fly  you  around  the 
state  and  Introduce  you  to  people.'  I  owned 
a  single-engine  Beechcraft  Bontmza  then. 
So  I  flew  Howard  around  the  state.  I  think 
we  flew  close  to  fifty  thousand  miles,  to 
every  damn  cowtown.  I'd  Intrcxluce  him.  let 
him  make  a  speech,  and  then  we'd  move  on. 
I  started  out  thinking.  There's  no  way 
Howard  can  win.  But  the  more  I  travelled 
with  him  the  more  I  began  to  think  he 
could  win.  There  was  an  old  bar  in  town, 
run  by  a  friend  of  my  father's,  and  you 
could  walk  in  there  and  place  any  kind  of 
bet  you  wanted  on  a  blackboard.  I  saw  bets 
up  on  that  blackboard  for  fifteen  to  one 
against  my  man.  and  I  (»vered  them.  1  made 
more  money  off  that  election  than  I  ever 
saw  In  my  life,  because  we  elected  Howard 
by  about  three  thousand  votes.  Maybe  Ari- 
zona wasn't  ready  for  a  female  governor. 
Then,  one  day  after  the  election.  Howard 
and  I  were  driving  out  to  a  Rotary  meeting 
at  some  little  town.  It  was  raining  like  hell. 
Howard  said.  You  know,  you're  going  to 
have  to  run  against  Senator  McFarland  In 
1952.'  Ernest  McFarland  was  a  longtime 
Democratic  Incumbent  and,  what's  more, 
was  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
under  Truman.  I  said.  Howard.  I've  been 
supporting  him.  I  give  him  money.  I  don't 
openly  say  so.  but  I  have.'  Well.  Howard 
talked  me  Into  It." 

Another  version  of  the  Howard  Pyle  gu- 
bernatorial race  of  1950  Is  part  of  Arizona 
political  lore.  According  to  that  version. 
Goldwater  was  originally  asked  to  run  for 
governor,  and  Pyle  was  supposed  to  be  his 
campaign  manager.  Pyle  agreed,  on  the  con- 
dition that  Goldwater  would  support  him  In 
the  1952  Senate  race  against  McFarland. 
However.  Pyle's  mellifluous  voice  so  en- 
tranced the  Young  Republicans  that  they 
nominated  him.  not  Goldwater.  Whatever 
the  case,  a  certain  edginess  marked  their  re- 
lationship In  the  ensuing  years.  Goldwater 
has  said  about  Pyle.  "When  he  was  up  for 
reelection,  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
close  down  Short  Creek,  a  Mormon  polyga- 
mist  community  up  near  Utah  border.  I  ad- 
vised him  not  to  do  It— that  there  are  plenty 
of  Mormons  In  this  state  who  find  nothing 
wrong  with  polygamy.  Well,  he  went  up 
there  with  the  press  and  raided  the  place, 
and  as  a  result  he  got  his  ass  beaten  in  the 
election. "  He  was  beaten  by.  of  all  people, 
former  Senator  Ernest  McFarland.  who  had 
lost  the  1952  Senate  race  to.  of  all  people. 
Barry  M.  Goldwater. 

How  did  Goldwater.  the  forty-three-year- 
old  babe  in  the  political  woods,  come  to 
challenge  and  ultimately  defeat  the  power- 
ful old  pro?  Goldwater's  explanation  for  the 
Incredible  upset  Is  that  McFarland  felt  he 
didn't  have  to  come  home  to  campaign 
against  the  Republican  neophyte  in  what 
was  still  heavily  Democratic  Arizona— a 
state  that  has  never  elected  a  Republican 
senator.  "I  campaigned  hard,  flying  all  over 
the  place  in  my  Bonanza,  and  I  Ijeat  him  by 
about  seven  thousand  votes,"  Goldwater 
said.  "It  was  no  landside— like  Eisenhower, 
who  took  the  state  by  forty-two  thousand 
votes— but  It  surprised  the  hell  out  of  me.  I 
had  no  business  beating  him." 

There  were  more  reasons  than  simply 
McParland's  contempt  for  a  political  pip- 
squeak, however.  President  Truman's  popu- 
larity was  at  a  new  low.  because  of  the  seem- 
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elidless  Korean  War  and  his  firing  of 

Douglas    MacArthur.    Goldwater 

tied   McParland   to  ■the  Truman 

His    campaign    manager,    Stephen 

:,  covered  the  state  highways  with 

!-type  signs  reading: 

POR  HARRY  HARRY'S  ALL  THROUGH  YOU 
BARRY  CAUSE  BARRY'S  FOR  YOU  GOLD- 
FOR  SENATOR 

was  all  through,  and  Eisenhower's 

._  and  his  promise  to  "go  to  Korea" 

to  be  unbeatable  by  Adlai  Stevenson. 

:er  had  supported  Eisenhower  over 

Taft    at   the   Republican   National 

(Goldwater  was  not  yet  all  that 

„...o).  and  even  a  political  pipsqueak 

ride   into   office   on   Ike's  coattails. 

;oo,  Goldwater  did  not  lack  campaign 

u,,  money  came  in  from  anti-labor  and 

C(  mmunist  groups,  from  wealthy  West- 

s,  and  even  from  some  highly  question- 

sjurces— two   gangsters   called   Willie 

ind  Gus  Greenbaum,  who  were  ac- 

of  both  Harry  Rosenzweig  and 
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„  said  of  the  gangster  connec- 

was  raising  funds  for  Barry  then 

„^  got  some  money  from  people  we 

critical  of.  Gus  Greenbaum  was  run- 

le  horse-betting  wire  in  Phoenix.  He 

gambler— an  honest  gambler  and  a 

jid  man.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman, 

»s  I  was  concerned.  Gus  said  he'd  put 

money  for  us,  and  at  this  brother's 

..-ary  party  he  handed  me  a  package, 

I  didn't  look  at  till  I  got  home.  He 

_ou  can  get  this  amount  of  money 

nonth  for  the  next  six  months.  I  said 

J  A  take  this  amount  but  we  don't 

-he  rest  of  it,  since  it  wouldn't  look 

So  to  hide  who  gave  it  I  called  up  ten 

5  and  put  it  under  their  names; 

. t  think  Barry  would  win,  but  if  he 

would  make  them  look  good. "  Both 
Eind  Greenbaum  were  later  killed  in 
appeared  to  be  gangland  assassina- 
Goldwater  raised  several  eyebrows  by 
the  Greenbaum  funeral. 

^,  no  matter  what  the  political 

1  las  always  been  of  paramount  impor- 
to  Goldwater.  Blake  Brophy,  a  son  of 
s  old  friend  Prank,  travelled  with 
„.    during    the    1952    Senate    cam- 
I  was  a  reporter  for  the  Arizona  Re- 
then,  and  I  was  having  more  fun 
around  the  state  with  Barry,  because 
Udall,  a  Democrat,  was  running  for 
at  the  same  time  and  Barry  would 

lifts  in  his  plane, "  Brophy  recalled. 

d  check  their  schedules,  and  Barry 

_  say,  "Well,  Stew.  I'll  drop  you  off 

;  ind  pick  you  up  after  1  finish  in  Wlns- 

rhat's  absolutely  In  character  for  the 

Just    like    with    my    father,    politics 

ruin  a  friendship. "  About  the  Udalls, 

«r  has  said,    "I  would  never  vote 

a  Udall.  The  Goldwaters  and  the 

grew  up  together  In  politics  In  this 

Of  course,  I  officially  opposed  the 

in  various  elections,  just  as  they  did 

Republicans  expected  me  to  speak 

._   Republicans   running   against  the 

..  I'd  say  a  few  words,  but  nothing  bad. 

.;  generally  understood  It." 

first  Goldwater,  like  most  freshman 

._.  was  unsure  of  himself.  Then,  as  he 

to  find  his  way  through  the  senatorl- 

he  developed  a  reputation  for 

unreliability.   Although   he   was 

„^    a  conservative  Republican,  he 

_.,  supported  the  continuation  of  fed- 

I  ocial  benefits  and  voted  to  outlaw  one 

conservatives'  favorite  parliamentary 

Instrimients.  the  fUlbuster.  President  Elsen- 
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hower  appreciated  his  outspokeness  until 
Goldwater  turned  against  what  he  saw  as 
Eisenhower's  caving  In  to  liberalism.  The 
Senator  went  as  far  as  to  call  the  Adminis- 
tration "a  dime-store  New  Deal."  But 
enough  of  Goldwaters  Republican  col- 
leagues found  his  brashness  so  attractive 
that  they  elected  him  chairman  of  their 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee— a  position 
that  enabled  him  to  travel  the  land  preach- 
ing a  maverick,  mercurial,  conservative 
gospel  according  to  himself.  The  resulte 
were  effective,  and  a  quirky  political  philos- 
ophy called  Goldwaterism  emerged. 

Because  of  his  love  for  the  military— espe- 
cially the  Air  Force— Goldwater  wanted  a 
seat  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee; instead,  he  was  assigned  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  ■One  of  the  first 
men  I  met  when  I  got  to  the  Senate  was  Bob 
Taft, "  Goldwater  said.  "He  knew  that  with 
my  business  background  I  didn't  want  to 
serve  on  the  Labor  Committee,  but  he 
talked  me  into  it.  I  never  enjoyed  the  work, 
but  I  became  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  That's  where  I  had  my  first  run-in 
with  Walter  Reuther.  I  never  liked 
Reuther's  efforts  to  organize  his  union  more 
In  keeping  with  the  Soviet  idea  than  our 
own.  I  accused  him  of  it,  and  he  completely 
denied  it.  Before  he  died,  though,  we  got  to 
talking  to  each  other  In  a  pleasant  way.  I 
got  along  with  him  as  a  man.  It  took  me 
nine  years  to  win  my  seat  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  was  where  I 
wanted  to  be  all  the  time. 

"It  was  also  on  Labor  that  I  got  to  know 
Jack  Kennedy  so  well.  He  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  Senate  and  was  stuck  with 
that  committee,  too.  Jack  had  what  I  call  a 
blotter  mind,  he  would  walk  Into  a  room 
where  we  were  discussing  a  subject  he  didn't 
know  a  damn  thing  about,  and  Inside  of  five 
minutes  he  knew  enough  about  It  to  enter 
Into  the  discussion  Intelligently.  I  always  ad- 
mired that  about  him. " 

A    serious    dilemma    during    Goldwater's 
early  years  In  Washington  was  his  wife's  dis- 
like of  the  capital  and  its  hectic  social  life. 
Peggy  had  become  a  zealous  Arlzonan  who 
loved  her  Phoenix  home,  friends,  and  volun- 
teer activities,  such  as  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood clinic  and  the  blood  bank.  According 
to   Lillian   Burke,   the  Goldwaters'   house- 
keeper, whenever  Mrs.  Goldwater  had  to 
leave  for  Washington  she  would  stand  at  a 
window  and  stare  out  at  the  desert  and 
mountains  with  tears  In  her  eyes,  trying  to 
memorize  the  landscape.  She  was  totally 
deaf  In  one  ear.  a  disability  that  made  her 
extremely  anxious  In  Washington  social  sit- 
uations,    her    sister-in-law     Carolyn    said 
"having  to  smile  and  not  know  what  the 
devil   people   are   saying,   although   Peggy 
could  read  lips  a  little."  Goldwater  recalled 
that  his  wife  spent  only  a  few  years  with 
him  In  Washington,  and  he  put  In  a  lot  of 
time  commuting  to  Arizona  to  see  her.  "The 
first  year  we  were  In  Washington,  we  care- 
fully kept  our  Invitations, "   he  said.  "We 
could've  gone  to  two  dinners  every  night  of 
the  week,  but  we  dldnt,  because  of  Peggy. 
After  a  while,  we  just  threw  the  Invitations 
In  the  wastebasket.  She  worked  her  heart 
out  for  charities  and  never  asked  for  recog- 
nition. And  she  was  always  a  tremendous 
help  to  me.  When  I  asked  her  to  marry  me, 
she  said  that  she  would  If  I  quit  flying  and 
learned  how  to  play   bridge.   I  never  did 
either  one."' 

An  even  more  serious  Washington  quan- 
dary for  Goldwater  was  his  colleague  and 
friend  Joseph  McCarthy,  who  had  preceded 
Goldwater  In  lending  his  name  to  a  seduc- 


tive Ism.  The  junior  senator  from  Arizona 
had  aligned  himself  early  with  the  junior 
senator  from  Wisconsin's  ferocious,  thug- 
glsh  war  on  Communists  abroad  and  alleged 
Communists  at  home.  He  was  a  sUunch  de- 
fender of  Tallgunner  Joe  to  the  bitter  end. 
Nowadays,  however,  he  views  McCarthy 
with  the  dispassion  of  historical  hindsight. 
"I  knew  McCarthy  before  I  went  to  the 
Senate,"  Goldwater  said.  "Joe  came  out  to 
Arizona  for  his  health.  He  had  a  ruptured 
diaphragm.  I  got  to  know  him  through  a 
man  who  made  fraternity  rings.  Didn't  see 
him  again  until  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 
I  didn't  dislike  Joe.  I  recognized  his  weak- 
nesses, though.  Quite  a  crowd  of  us  tried 
our  damnedest  to  get  him  to  change.  Booze 
was  his  trouble.  I  even  went  to  Cardinal 
Spellman  once  about  him.  The  Cardinal 
said.  Why  don't  you  take  him  away  some- 
place where  there's  no  booze?'  A  friend  of 
mine  had  an  Island  in  the  Bahamas,  and  I 
got  a  group  of  fellow-senators  together,  bor- 
rowed an  airplane,  and  we  all  flew  down 
there  for  a  week.  Joe  went  ahead  of  us— I 
don't  know  how  he  got  there.  No  booze  was 
the  rule.  Goddammit,  Joe  had  a  cabin  off 
from  the  rest  of  us.  and  he  was  drunk  all 
the  time.  He  had  laid  In  a  stock  somehow. 
Booze  was  his  downfall,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing we  could  do  about  it.'" 

In  1954,  when  the  Senate  was  In  the  proc- 
ess of  censuring  McCarthy  for  abusing  his 
colleagues.  Goldwater  and  Edward  Bennett 
Williams,  who  was  McCarthy's  attorney, 
tried  to  forestall  the  censure  by  persuading 
McCarthy  to  apologize  to  his  victims.  "Joe 
was  In  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  at  the 
time,"  Goldwater  recalled,  "and  Eddie  Wil- 
liams and  I  sneaked  In  there  to  see  him  with 
two  letters  of  apology  for  the  senators  Joe 
had  badly  Insulted.  We  thought  that  If  Joe 
signed  the  letters  everyone  would  get  off  his 
back.  So  Eddie  and  I  climbed  thirteen 
flights  of  stairs  and  got  to  Joes  room,  and 
we  talked  him  Into  signing  one  letter.  Then, 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  sign  It,  he  sud- 
dently  started  to  call  us  every  kind  of  son  of 
a  bitch  and  bastard  and  dirty  people,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  He  rang  all  the  bells,  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  here  come  the 
nurses  and  the  admiral  In  charge.  The  admi- 
ral said.  What  are  you  doing  up  here?"  I 
said  that  we  were  on  Senate  business.  He 
said,  "I  don"t  give  a  damn.  Get  out  of  this 
hospital  or  I'm  going  to  arrest  you!'  Eddie 
and  I  got  out  of  there  In  a  hurry,  but  we 
came  close  to  getting  the  whole  censure 
thing  killed.  By  that  time.  Joe  had  pretty 
much  lost  control.  Once,  he  got  up  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  make  a  speech,  and  we  stole 
his  speech.  It  was  a  bad  speech,  so  we  just 
took  it  away. 

"I  never  took  Joe's  accusations  seriously. 
After  he  held  up  that  list  In  West  Virginia,  I 
asked  him  If  he  could  prove  It  and  name  one 
member  of  the  State  Department  who  he 
knows  is  a  Communist.  He  couldn't  name  a 
single,  solitary  one.  I  told  him  that  If  he 
kept  It  up  he  was  going  to  get  Into  trouble- 
that  you  can't  go  around  falsely  accusing 
people  when  there's  nothing  to  accuse  them 
of.  Well,  he  kept  It  up  too  long.  There  were 
some  people  who  were  very,  very  badly  hurt. 
Joe  certainly  scared  the  country.  He  was  a 

When  the  censure  vote  came  up  in  the 
Senate,  twenty-two  Republicans  joined  with 
forty-four  Democrats  and  one  Independent 
In  condemning  McCarthy.  Goldwater's  vote 
was  not  among  those  Republican  twenty- 
two. 

To  nobody's  surprise.  Goldwater  ran  for 
reelection  In  1958.  He  ran  not  only  against 


McFarland.  for  the  second  time,  but  against 
the  entire  American  labor  movement,  which 
had  mounted  a  concerted  effort  to  defeat 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  demolished  McPar- 
land by  thirty-five  thousand  votes  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  national  symbolic 
figure— perhaps,  some  said.  Presidential 
timber.  He  was  being  written  about  In  the 
national  press:  Newsweek  said  that  he  had 
propelled  himself  "to  the  acknowledged 
leadership  of  conservative  Republicans." 
and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  called  him 
•the  most  aggressive,  articulate,  colorful, 
and  possibly  most  conservative  conservative 
in  the  United  States  Senate."  Through  reg- 
ular appearances  on  the  banquet  circuit,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  young  and  old. 
male  and  female,  rich  and  not  so  rich  with 
his  Western-style  frankness,  his  stubborn 
commitment,  his  John  Wayne  'loner"  Indi- 
vidualism, and  his  often  self-derisive  humor. 
The  people  who  cheered  him  were  bored  by 
some  Republicans'  "me-toolsm"  (as  Gold- 
water  described  It)  and  the  same  old  Demo- 
cratic liberal  cant. 

Goldwater  was  a  fresh  face— sometmies 
too  fresh  for  his  own  good.  Even  admirers 
called  him  "the  fastest  lip  In  the  West,"  es- 
pecially when  he  discarded  a  prepared 
speech  and  began  to  ad-lib.  or  shot  from  the 
hip  In  an  interview.  Occasionally,  he 
couldn't  quite  yank  the  pistol  out  of  the 
holster  in  time  and  would  shoot  himself  in 
the  foot.  ("Ready!  Fire!  Aim!"  was  how  one 
critic  put  It.)  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
Walter  Reuther  was  a  bigger  threat  than 
the  Russians  and  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  was  a  socialist  and  that  Fidel  Castro 
was  just  a  Communist  who  needed  a  shave. 
He  said,  "It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  saw  off 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  let  if  float  out 
Into  the  Atlantic"  and  'I  don't  give  a  tin- 
ker's damn  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
thinks  about  the  United  States  as  long  as  we 
keep  strong  militarily"  and  "I  don't  like  to 
see  my  taxes  paid  for  children  born  out  of 
wedlock"  and.  of  members  of  the  Phoenix 
chapter  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  "They 
are  the  finest  people  in  my  community"  and 
the  mind/numbing  "Where  fraternities  are 
not  allowed.  Communism  flourishes."  (Gold- 
water  Is  a  devoted  Sigma  Chi. ) 

His  big  mouth  tended  to  trap  him  In 
whopping  Inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions. By  turns,  he  praised  and  damned  the 
Social  Security  system.  United  States  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  higher  education,  nu- 
clear warfare,  and  civil  rights,  among  other 
things.  As  his  mostly  ghostwritten  syndicat- 
ed column  ("How  Do  You  Stand.  Sir?")  blos- 
somed Into  a  best-selling  book  ("The  Con- 
science of  a  Conservative"),  he  provided  a 
field  day  for  his  opponents,  who  tried  to 
sort  out  what  he  was  saying  on  and  off  the 
cuff.  Still,  the  Inconsistencies  and  the  con- 
tradictions didn't  enhance  his  vocal  follow- 
ers; on  the  contrary,  they  saw  In  Goldwater 
a  non-intellectual,  calls-'em-as-he-sees-'em 
personality  who  more  or  less  reflected  their 
own  confusion  about  sticky  modem  Issues. 

For  the  second  time  In  a  decade,  the 
nation  was  grappling  with  a  superconserva- 
tlvelsm.  At  Its  best,  Goldwaterism  served  to 
realign  the  two  major  political  parties,  to 
present  the  voter  with  real  options  ("A 
choice,  not  an  echo");  at  its  worst,  it  stimu- 
lated suspicion,  fear,  and  pettiness.  By  and 
large,  it  was  a  negative  crusade,  calling  for 
severe  reductions  in  welfare  programs,  farm 
subsidies,  taxes,  big  government,  and  for- 
eign aid.  On  the  positive  side,  it  demanded  a 
tough  military  stance  against  Communist 
regimes  ("Why  not  victory?"),  enhancement 


of  the  free-enterprise  system,  and  a  return 
to  constitutional  fundamentalism.  That  last 
call  made  Goldwater  very  popular  In  the 
South,  where  strict  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ple of  states'  rights  meant  thwarting  deseg- 
regation. Again.  Goldwater  was  caught  up 
In  a  still  unresolved  contradiction:  the  man 
who  had  early  in  life  befriended  the  Arizona 
Indians,  contributed  money  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  desegregated  his  department 
store  and  the  Arizona  Air  National  Guard 
came  to  be  pegged  as  a  racist.  Recently,  he 
said.  "I  voted  against  civil-rights  legislation 
because  I  thought  It  was  unconstitutional.  I 
still  believe  that  If  you  have  a  boarding 
house  and  you  don't  want  to  rent  to  a  Jew 
or  a  black  man  or  an  Irishman,  you  have 
that  right. "  Despite  his  growing  brain  trust 
of  spirited  young  conservatives  and  right- 
wingers,  few  of  the  voluminous  pronounce- 
ments that  went  to  make  up  Goldwaterism 
seemed  particularly  well  thought  out. 
Rather,  the  doctrine's  founder  and  his  disci- 
ples seemed  to  be  winging  It.  The  apprecia- 
tive audiences  weren't  In  a  mood  for  rea- 
soned treatises  anyway. 

Goldwater  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  for  the 
1960  election,  but  Richard  Nixon,  as  the 
Vice-President  in  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration, was  the  Party's  obvious  choice. 
Goldwater's  role,  as  Mr.  Conservative,  was 
to  keep  Nixon  as  conservative  as  possible, 
and  to  that  end  he  travelled  widely,  cam- 
paigning for  a  candidate  he  did  not  wholly 
trust.  To  Goldwater.  the  so-called  New 
Nixon  was  an  enigma.  When  that  eminently 
practical  politician  struck  a  deal  with 
Nelson  Rockefeller— Goldwater's  despised 
symbol  of  the  Eastern  Republican  establish- 
ment—it ws  almost  more  than  Mr.  Conserv- 
ative could  bear.  After  a  characteristic  ex- 
plosion of  Invective,  he  calmed  down  and 
continued  to  work  hard  to  prove  to  Nixon 
that  he  could  win  the  Presidency  only  with 
conservative  support.  When  Nixon  lost  to 
Goldwater's  Senate  friend  John  Kennedy. 
Goldwater  justifiably  could,  and  did,  say.  "I 
told  you  so."" 

During  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  President 
Kennedy    Invited   Goldwater   to   the   Oval 
Office  for  some  conservative  Input  Into  the 
situation.  "Do  you  want  this  job?"  Kennedy 
asked  him. 
"You  can  have  It."  Goldwater  answered. 
The    truth    Is    that    Goldwater    dearly 
wanted  to  run  for  President  against  Kenne- 
dy.  "The  two  of  us  talked  about  travelling 
around  the  country  In  the  same  airplane 
and  really  doing  some  old  stump  politics- 
sort  of  like  what  I   had  seen   my   Uncle 
Morris  do  with  his  opponent."  Goldwater 
said.  "I'd  get  up  in  one  place  and  make  my 
point,  and  then  he'd  get  up  and  tear  me 
apart.  I  think  if  we  had  done  such  a  debate 
it  would've  been  great  for  American  politics 
and  It  would've  shown  the  American  people 
a  hell  of  a  lot  more  about  the  Presidency 
and   the   problems   of   the   office.   And   it 
would've  been  one  hell  of  a  campaign.  I  had 
polls    showing    that    Kennedy    could    be 
beaten. "  Kennedy,  too.  was  keen  on  the 
Idea;  he  was  quoted  by  Benjamin  Bradlee  as 
saying  of  Goldwater.  "I  really  like  him.  and 
If  we're  licked,  at  least  it  wUl  be  on  the 
Issues.  At  least  the  people  will  have  a  clear 
choice." 

But  that  great,  friendly  debate  was  not  to 
be.  -Jack  was  shot,  and  I  decided  I  didn't 
really  want  to  run  for  President  If  I  couldn't 
run  against  him."  Goldwater  said.  Still, 
pressure  had  been  building  for  a  Goldwater 
candidacy.  Nixon  was  presumably  finished 


as  a  contender;  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
forty  per  cent  of  the  Republican  voters  were 
for  Goldwater;  and  several  right-wing  Re- 
publicans, including  the  National  Review 
crowd,  were  Ulklng  about  a  draft. 

"I  did  not  want  to  run  against  Lyndon 
Johnson. "  Goldwater  said.  "The  American 
people  couldn't  take  three  Presidents  In  as 
many  years.  In  December  of  1963.  I  said  to 
some  people  right  here  in  this  living  room— 
I  remember  I  had  my  leg  In  a  cast  for  some- 
thing or  other— I  said  that  we  can't  beat 
Johnson.  nol)ody  can.  I  said.  But  If  I  run 
let's  make  the  point— not  too  open  about 
It— that  we  want  to  take  the  control  of  the 
Republican  Party  away  from  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England  states." 
I  turned  to  Peggy  and  asked  her.  "What  do 
you  think  about  it.  honey?,"  and  she  said.  "I 
think  you're  out  of  your  mind.'  Finally,  they 
Ulked  me  Into  It.  I've  been  criticized  for  not 
having  the  fire  In  the  belly  for  that  election 
campaign.  It  was  because  I  knew  damn  well 
that  nobody  could  beat  Johnson— and  the 
ghost  of  Jack  Kennedy,  too. " 

The  first  obstacle  that  Goldwater  had  to 
surmount  on  his  way  to  the  1964  Republi- 
can National  Convention,  at  San  Francisco's 
Cow  Palace,  was  the  Stop  Goldwater  move- 
ment, composed  of  his  fellow-candidate 
Rockefeller  and  the  Eastern  Republican  es- 
tablishment. After  a  slow  start  In  the  pri- 
maries (Goldwater  lost  In  New  Hampshire 
to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  an  al)sent«e  write-in 
candidate),  he  steamrollered  that  obstacle 
and  ultimately  packed  the  Convention  with 
dogged  partisan  delegates.  The  Goldwater 
phenomenon  could  not  be  stopped. 

He  had  far  less  success  with  the  second 
obstacle— himself  and  his  big,  honest 
mouth.  When  he  declared  his  candidacy.  In 
early  January  of  1964.  he  proclaimed,  "I  will 
not  change  my  beliefs  to  win  votes."  and  he 
never  did.  For  instance,  he  voted  against  the 
landmark  civil-rights  bill  on  constitutional 
grounds,  despite  the  racial  rioting  In  the 
cities.  The  press  hung  on  his  every  word, 
becaue  his  every  word  meant  juicy  news: 
Social  Security  should  be  made  voluntary; 
NATO  commanders  should  be  permitted  to 
employ  tactical  nuclear  weapons;  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions If  mainland  China  was  seated.  Elsen- 
hower told  him,  "Barry,  you  speak  too  quick 
and  too  loud. "  The  slightly  scary  "AuHiO" 
was  his  political  emblem,  and  "In  Your 
Heart.  You  Know  He's  Right'"  was  his 
slogan;  it  wasn't  long  before  the  latter 
became,  in  some  circles,  'In  Your  Guts,  You 
Know  He's  Nuts. "  (Goldwater  was  capable 
of  cracking  his  own  jokes  about  himself. 
When  asked  what  he  would  do  in  the  event 
of  a  Russian  nuclear  attack,  he  said,  "First, 
I'd  circle  the  wagons,"  and  he  announced 
that  a  movie  of  his  life  would  be  made  by 
•Eighteenth  Century -Fox.") 

The  Cow  Palace  became  a  madhouse  of  re- 
action. Last-ditch  efforts  of  the  Stop  Gold- 
water  movement  were  met  with  crudeness 
and  rudeness.  Whenever  the  cheerleaders 
deemed  Interruptions  necessary,  organized 
shouts  of  "Viva!"  were  answered  by  mind- 
less roars  of  "Oie!"  Delegates  suspected  of 
being  less  than  ecstatic  about  Goldwater 
were  sometimes  denied  credentials.  When 
Rockefeller  took  the  rostrum  on  behalf  of  a 
proposed  platform  plank  repudiating  ex- 
tremist groups,  he  was  booed  and  heckled 
Into  silence;  he  flnaUy  managed  to  say. 
"This  is  still  a  free  country,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen." To  the  millions  watching  on  televi- 
sion, the  Convention  appeared  to  be  a  sort 
of  Latin-American  coup  de'Ctat  by  Fascist 
plantation  owners.  And  all  through  the  hul- 
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,.ww  Barry  Goldwater— the  cause  of  it 
St  lyed  in  his  suite  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
trying   to  overcome   his  feeling  of 
,   imprisoned  by  talking  on  a  portable 
r  idio  set  to  anybody  out  there.  ("The 
,  democracy,"  he  called  hams.) 
zenith  of  the  Convention  (or  nadir, 
.,  ling  on  ones  political  persuasion)  was 
1  nstantly  became  known  as  the  extre- 
speech.    Goldwater,   as   no   one    had 
d  for  a  moment,  was  nominated  as 
F  Bpublican  candidate  for  President— 
iiiously,  finally,  when  William  Scran- 
t  le  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
m  nute  Stop  Ooldwater  aspirant,  asked 
K    delegates  to  rally  round  the  candi- 
1  auch  as  Goldwater  himself  had  done 
Nqcon  at  the  1960  Convention— and  the 
ig.   exultant   man   of   the   hour   ap- 
„_  in  the  hysterical  Cow  Palace.  At  last, 
tL  mult  subsided  enough  for  him  to  de- 
Ji  is  acceptance  speech,  written  by  Karl 
4k1  other  staff  rightwing  inteUectuals. 
who  joins  us  in  all  sincerity,  we 
._. '  Goldwater  told  the  listening  mil- 
Those  who  do  not  care  for  our  cause 
,  not  expect  to  enter  our  ranks  in  any 
.  i  nd  let  our  Republicanism,  so  focussed 
,  d(  dicated,  not  be  made  fuzzy  and  futile 
ui^hinklng  and  stupid  labels.  I  would 
you  that  extremism  in  the  defense 
lib^ty  is  no  vice.  And  let  me  remind  you 
modemation  in  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
no  virture." 

the  Cow  Palace  came  down.  The 

„  buzzword   "extremism"   had   been 

ipprovingly.    and    what    mainstream 

feared  most  about  Goldwater— that 

indeed  an  extremist— seemed  to  be 

It  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  poor 

of  words.  Goldwater's  dogmatic,  ama- 

„.i  aides  had  let  him  down,  but  to  this 

<  toldwater  is  unapologetic  about  the 

ical    disaster.    "There's   no    question 

^he  average   American   feared  extre- 

of  any  kind."  he  said.  "But  you  have 

at  the  makeup  of  that  Convention. 

lonservatives  owned   it.   They   booed 

;ller.  and  that  was  frightful.  They 

..  t  let  other  people  speak.  Scranton 

dead  horse.  The  Eastern  Republicans 

»st  control  of  the  Party— and.  to  be 

.—,.  that's  the  major  reason  I  ran.  It  was 

C  onvention   from   the   day   the   doors 
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never  forget— Eisenhower  called  me 
morning,  and  he  said.   What  the 
_  you  make  that  speech  for?'  I  said, 
are  you  doing?'  He  said.  "Come  on 
so  I  went  over  to  his  hotel.  I  said  to 
You  didn't  like  the  speech?'  He  said, 
said,  'Listen  to  me  just  a  minute.  You 
t4gether  the  biggest,  strongest,  most  ex- 
army  in  the  history  of  the  world  to, 
„  wipe  out  some  people.  Now,  war  is 
extreme  thing  we  can  engage  in. 

, agree  with  that?  He  said,   I  do.'  I 

That  war  you  were  in  was  to  defend 
,  so  what  the  hell  is  the  difference?' 

I  never  thought  of  it  that  way,' 

never  heard  any  more  from  him  about 

while  later,  I  saw  Jake  Javits— one  of 

stem  liberal  Republicans  who  desert- 

-and  I  asked  him  what  he  could  find 

with  what  I  said  in  San  Francisco.  He 

e.  It  wasn't  so  much  what  you  said  as 

jne  you  said  it,'    Extremism'  was  a 

word  then,  and  it  still  is.  But  protect- 

eedom  is  what  this  country  has  been 

.  We'll  go  to  any  extent  to  protect  it.  I 

people  were  thinking  'nuclear'  when  I 

he  dirty  word,  but  it  didn't  bother  me 

bit.  I  made  the  speech,  I  think  it 

be  said,  and  I  never  lost  any  sleep 


over  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  hell  of  a  good 
speech.  I  didn't  write  it,  but  I  approved  it. 

"I'm  almost  certain  that  that  extremism' 
line  came  from  way  back,  from  Cicero. 
When  I  see  Senator  Joe  Biden  next.  I'm 
going  to  tell  him.  Joe.  if  you  want  to  take 
from  somebody's  speech,  do  like  I  did— go 
way  back.' " 

In  the  ensuing  Presidential  campaign, 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Democrats  made 
the  most  of  the  extremism  issue.  Buttons 
soon  appeared  with  the  legend  "I  Am  a 
Moderate  Extremist."  Then,  in  early  Sep- 
tember, a  television  conmiercial  showed  a 
poster-perfect  little  girl  plucking  daisy 
petals  in  a  field,  to  the  sound  of  a  sinister 
countdown.  At  last,  she  evaporated  in  a 
mushroom  cloud,  and  an  announcer  urged 
viewers  to  vote  for  President  Johnson:  "The 
stakes  are  too  high  for  you  to  stay  home." 
After  the  Republicans  justifiably  com- 
plained to  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  the  chilling  commercial  was 
dropped.  Goldwater  said,  "When  I  first  saw 
it,  I  thought.  Goddam,  that's  a  clever  ad. 
But  I  couldn't  stand  still  for  that  kind  of 
stuff. " 

The  Democratic-conmiercial  incident  was 
one  of  the  rare  moments  of  drama  in  the 
entire  election,  whose  outcome  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Goldwater's  running  mate, 
the  nebulous  Representative  William  Miller, 
of  New  York,  certainly  didn't  add  any  spice 
to  the  proceedings,  and  a  further  disap- 
pointment was  the  decision  by  Goldwater's 
close  friend  and  Arizona  neighbor  Henry 
Luce  to  support  President  Johnson,  person- 
ally and  editorially.  However,  Luce's  wife. 
Clare,  actively  worked  for  Goldwater.  Sex 
appeal  was  something  definitely  in  Gold- 
water's  favor;  women  were  his  most  dedicat- 
ed and  best-organized  adherents.  ('It's  true. 
I  just  got  a  lot  of  lip  service  from  the  men. " 
Goldwater  has  said.)  The  women  helped 
bring  out  roaring  crowds  of  the  already  con- 
vinced, but  the  newly  converted  were  very 
few.  One  bright  spot  for  Goldwater  was  a 
speech  delivered  by  Ronald  Reagan.  "He 
made  the  best  speech  in  the  whole  cam- 
paign." Goldwater  said.  "It  was  written  for 
me.  but  I  took  one  look  at  it  and  said  that  I 
don't  have  the  ability  to  deliver  this  speech. 
A  professional  has  to  do  it,  like  Reagan,  and 
he  did  a  hell  of  a  job  with  it.  Well,  from 
there  he  got  California  behind  him.  ran  for 
governor,  and  right  away  people  were  talk- 
ing about  him  being  FYesident." 

Finally,  the  torture  was  over.  Goldwater 
returned  home  to  Arizona  to  vote  and  await 
the  inevitable  results  with  his  family,  who 
had  played  a  small  role  in  the  campaign. 
The  results  were  even  worse  than  he'd  ex- 
pected: forty-three  million  votes  for  John- 
son to  twenty-seven  million  for  Goldwater. 
and  forty-four  states  for  Johnson  to  only 
Arizona  and  five  Southern  states  for  Gold- 
water.  Years  later,  the  defeated  Republican 
would  say.  "I  never  met  a  guy  who  says  he 
didn't  yks~ior  me.  I  think  I'll  demand  a  re- 
count^        ) 

Goldwater  has  never  been  the  sort  of  man 
to  hold  a  grudge,  but  in  the  case  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  (and  a  couple  of  other  political  fig- 
ures) there  is  lingering  bitterness.  As  his 
brother,  Robert,  put  it,  "I  don't  know  if 
Barry  would  ever  forgive  Johnson— not  so 
much  for  things  he  did  to  Barry  as  for 
things  he  did  to  the  country." 

When  the  subject  of  Johnson  came  up, 
Goldwater  reddened.  "Johnson  was  a  com- 
pletely dishonest  man."  he  said,  with  delib- 
erateness.  "He'll  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
history.  I've  got  to  say  that  he  was  the  best 
Majority  Leader  I've  ever  seen.  The  tactics 


he'd  use— any  kind  of  muscle,  he'd  break 
your  arm.  I  took  pictures  of  him  once  out  on 
Harry  Byrd's  farm,  when  he  was  using  what 
I  called  the  half  Johnson,  just  leaning  on 
you,  and  the  full  Johnson,  with  his  arm 
around  you.  You  needed  a  bridge  built  on 
some  highway,  and,  by  God,  he  got  your 
vote  or  you  didn't  get  the  bridge.  No  subtle- 
ty. He  didn't  know  what  it  meant.  He  came 
to  Congress  without  a  dime,  and  yet  he  was 
able  to  buy  a  television  station  in  Texas.  A 
woman  I  knew  was  trying  to  get  that  station 
for  three  years.  They  told  her  to  take  her 
application  out  and  by  tomorrow  she'd  have 
her  station.  She  took  it  out,  and  by  the  next 
day  Lyndon  Johnson  owned  that  station.  I 
think  he  died  worth  twenty  million  dollars. 
Now,  you  don't  do  that  in  politics.  Whatever 
he  accomplished  was  because  he  beat  the 
living  Jesus  out  of  me.  When  that  hap- 
pened, the  entire  Congress  said  this  is  our 
new  leader  and  we  better  do  what  he  says. 
He  was  at  that  moment  the  most  popular 
President  in  history.  So  that's  how  we  ac- 
quired the  welfare  state  in  total,  and  we're 
doing  nothing  but  paying  for  it  now.  God 
help  us." 

Unemployed  (he  had  given  up  his  Senate 
seat  to  run  for  President)  and  still  a  little 
shell-shocked  from  the  campaign.  Gold- 
water  in  the  middle  nineteen-sixties  came  to 
believe  that  he  had  lost  the  battle  but  per- 
haps won  the  war.  As  titular  head  of  the 
Republican  Party,  he  made  sure  that  it  re- 
mained strongly  conservative  and  under  the 
firm  control  of  its  Western  faction.  When 
he  wasn't  attending  to  his  hobbies  or  taking 
his  family  on  trips,  he  preached  Goldwater- 
ism  throughout  the  land,  as  he  had  a  decade 
earlier.  At  one  point,  he  received  as  many  as 
thirty  invitations  a  day  to  speak.  Mean- 
while, because  of  the  Vietnam  War.  John- 
son steadily  sank  in  esteem,  and  Nixon 
made  his  startling  comeback.  It  appeared 
that  the  political  war  had  indeed  been  won 
by  the  conservative  Republicans  after  all. 
Some  people  began  to  speculate  about  what 
would  have  happened  if  Goldwater  had 
been  elected  in  1964. 

What  would  have  happened  if  Goldwater 
has  been  elected  in  1964?  The  defeated  can- 
didate has  been  asked  that  question  many 
times,  and  his  answer  comes  pat:  "Every- 
thing bad  about  this  country  since  then  is 
traceable  back  to  Vietnam.  When  you  decide 
to  go  to  war.  you  should  immediately  decide 
to  win  it.  As  President.  I  would've  flown  B- 
52s  over  North  Vietnam  and  dropped  leaf- 
lets saying  something  like  "If  you  don't  quit 
the  war  and  make  an  accommodation  with 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  the  next 
time  we  come  over,  there  will  be  bombs."  I'd 
give  them  three  days,  and  if  they  hadn't  in- 
dicated that  they'd  quit  hostilities  I  would 
have  literally  made  a  swamp  out  of  the 
North.  The  threat  is  one  of  the  great  instru- 
ments of  warfare.  You  threaten  them  with  a 
military  procedure  that  they  know  damn 
well  you  can  do,  and  they'll  weigh  it  and,  if 
they  think  they're  going  to  lose,  they'll  quit. 
I'm  sure  they  would've  done  just  that,  and 
the  war  would've  been  over  in  a  month.  We 
came  out  of  it  all  a  shambles.  We  lost  South 
Vietnam,  we  left  twenty  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  equipment  sitting  around  over 
there,  and  we've  seen  the  downfall  of  most 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Veterans  threw  their 
medals  away.  I  can't  blame  them.  I  know 
that  if  I  were  young  enough  to  have  fought 
in  Vietnam  I  would've  been  a  very  pissed-off 
guy. 

"My  radio  shack  next  to  the  house  here 
put  through  thousands  of  phone  patches 
from  the  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  to  their 


families,  and  you'd  hear  the  soldiers  just 
moaning  and  groaning.  The  men  knew 
goddam  well  they  weren't  fighting  out  there 
to  win.  They  didn't  like  seeing  a  friend  get 
killed  for  nothing.  I'd  say  to  them.  Look, 
there's  nothing  your  commander  can  do.  so 
don't  get  peed  off  at  him.  It's  the  guys  in 
Washington  that  are  giving  you  the  trou- 
ble." Neither  Johnson  nor  his  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Robert  McNamara— a  man  I  never 
liked— told  the  American  people  the  truth 
about  Vietnam.  I  was  over  there  five  times, 
and  I'd  sometimes  wind  up  in  an  airplane. 
You'd  see  a  target  and  you'd  say  to  the 
pilot.  Hey,  what's  that  down  there?'  He'd 
say  that  it  was  a  good  target  but  he  can't 
shoot  at  it  because  of  McNamara's  rules  of 
engagement— you  cant  fire  at  any  target 
without  authorization  from  Washington. 
That's  a  waste  of  time,  since  the  target's 
going  to  be  there  for  only  a  few  minutes.  As 
soon  as  we  decided  not  to  win  that  war,  we 
should've  got  the  hell  out  of  it  and  come 
home.  It's  possible  that  if  I  had  been  run- 
ning things  we  wouldn't  have  gone  through 
the  terrible  angst  and  crises  of  the  nineteen- 
sixties  and  seventies." 

Besides  believing  that  he  could  have 
avoided  the  protracted  Vietnam  trauma, 
Goldwater  felt  that  he  could  have  helped 
the  economy  by  cutting  back  on  welfare 
programs  and  wasteful  spending,  though  he 
conceded  that  it  would  have  involved  a  mon- 
umental—and probably  losing— fight  with 
Congress.  On  this  point  in  the  what-if  spec- 
ulation, his  critics  agree  with  him,  adding 
that  under  Goldwater  racial  turmoil  might 
have  increased  at  home  and  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  been  more  likely. 
In  general,  Goldwater  is  philosophical  about 
his  hypothetical  Presidency.  "I  don't  think 
there's  a  man  who's  ever  run  for  President 
who  didn't  have  grand  ideas  and  say,  "I'm 
going  to  sit  in  that  chair  and  here's  what 
I'm  going  to  do —and,  the  first  thing  he 
knows,  he  can't  do  it.  One  thing  I  know  for 
certain,  though:  If  I  had  won,  I'm  pretty 
damn  sure  I  could've  been  reelected,  and 
Nixon  would  have  had  to  wait  a  little  bit 
longer." 

With  the  sudden  renaissance  of  Nixon  and 
conservatism  in  1968.  Goldwater  itched  to 
get  back  to  where  the  action  was— the 
Senate.  His  elderly,  infirm  friend  and  col- 
league Carl  Hayden.  who  had  been  the 
Democratic  incumbent  from  Arizona  since 
1926.  decided  not  to  run  for  an  eighth  term, 
so  Goldwater  leapt  at  the  opportunity  and 
captured  Hayden's  seat  by  almost  seventy 
thousand  votes,  he  returned  to  Washington 
with  Nixon,  Agnew,  and  the  rest,  but,  oddly, 
he  assumed  what  many  saw  as  a  more  tem- 
perate attitude,  he  supported  such  measures 
as  ending  the  draft  and  giving  the  vote  to 
eighteen-year-olds,  and  he  even  entered  into 
the  late-sixties. Zeitgeist  by  letting  his  hair 
grow  long.  He  had  lost  his  seniority  in  the 
Democratic-controlled  Senate  because  of  his 
four-year  interregnum,  but  he  was  happy  to 
be  back. 

"I  have  abiding  love  and  great  respect  for 
the  institution."  Goldwater  said.  "All  in  all. 
only  sixteen  senators  have  served  longer 
than  I  have.  Nobody  will  ever  touch  Carl 
Hayden's  record,  of  course.  The  seniority 
thing  bugged  me,  though.  Instead  of  picking 
senators  to  be  committee  chairmen  for  their 
background  or  their  knowledge,  they're 
picked  because  of  seniority.  It  took  me  all 
those  years  to  get  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  during  that  time  I  was  the 
only  senator  who  had  ever  flown  a  military 
aircraft.  I  also  served  on  the  Commerce 
Committee:  the  chairman  was  a  lawyer  who 


didn't  know  his  ass  from  a  hot  rock  about 
commerce.  I'm  very  much  in  favor  of  limit- 
ing senators'  terms  to  two.  With  just  twelve 
years  to  serve,  they'll  be  selected  for  com- 
mittees on  background,  not  seniority. 

"The  longer  you're  there  the  more  you 
know  about  how  it  works— when  to  sit  at 
your  desk,  when  to  sound  off,  when  to  stand 
up  and  criticize  the  leadership  for  taking 
too  long.  If  a  freshman  tried  that,  they'd 
throw  him  out  the  front  door.  Finally,  it 
was  a  thrill  for  me  to  be  a  senior  senator.  I 
became  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Intelligence  Committee,  the 
Communications  Subcommittee,  the  Indian 
Affairs  Committee— areas  that  I  knew  some- 
thing about.  Getting  elected  so  many  times, 
I  was  luckier  than  hell— politics  is  mostly 
luck— and  I  made  a  lot  of  friends.  It  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  name  an  enemy  in  Con- 
gress. People  disagreed  with  me  violently, 
but  we  remained  very  good  friends.  Mo 
Udall  and  I  have  never  voted  the  same  on 
anything  except  water  and  Indians,  yet  I 
would  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  keep  him  in 
Congress,  even  though  he's  a  Democrat. 
The  same  with  Senator  Dan  Inouye.  an- 
other Democrat.  Teddy  Kennedy  is  a  hell  of 
a  nice  guy.  Fritz  Mondale— I  knew  what  he 
was  going  through  in  the  last  election. 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  probably  the  hesi 
friend  I  ever  had  in  the  Senate,  and, 
goddam,  we  really  tied  into  each  other.  He 
was  a  marvellous  man." 

Not   a   marvellous   man,    in   Goldwater's 
eyes,  is  Richard  Nixon.  In  fact,  Nixon  joins 
Johnson  and  McNamara  in  a  select  trio  that 
Goldwater  holds  in  utter  contempt,  not  to 
be  forgiven.  When  he  talks  about  Nixon,  his 
voice  rises  and  falls  with  hot  anger  and 
bitter  rue:  "Nixon  is  one  of  the  saddest  mo- 
ments of  my  life.  For  twenty  years  or  so.  he 
and  I  worked  hand  in  glove  all  over  this 
land— not  to  help  Nixon,  not  to  help  Gold- 
water,  but  to  help  the  Republican  Party  and 
our  country.  But  I  was  slow  to  see  the  real 
Nixon.  I  remember  that  many  years  back  an 
old  newspaperman  lived  in  the  same  Wash- 
ington apartment  house  I  lived  in.  and  al- 
though he  was  quite  a  liberal  writer,  we  got 
along  fine.  One  night,  he  said  to  me.  What 
do  you  see  in  that  Nixon?'  I  said.  "He's  a  hell 
of  a  good  man.'  and  he  came  back  with  "The 
Hell  he  is!'  The  press  can  detect  such  things 
that  maybe  escape  the  rest  of  us.  Then,  in 
1976,  on  the  opening  day  of  President  Ford's 
election  campaign  in  New  Hampshire,  Nixon 
announced   that   he   was   going   to   China 
again.  I  was  on  a  television  show  and  I  said 
that  if  Nixon  thinks  so  much  of  China  let 
him  stay  over  there.  Well,  I  got  home  and 
my  wife  just  chewed  my  ass  off.  She  said. 
"How  can  you  say  that  about  him.  you're  so 
close?  Well,  I  was  sitting  there  listening  to 
her  go  on,  and  in  a  millisecond  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  this  man  Nixon  was  dis- 
honest, that  he  wasn't  the  man  I  thought 
he  was.  that  the  many  things  we  did  togeth- 
er in  our  political  careers  were  done  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  Richard  Milhous  Nixon. 

Goldwater  is  often  credited  with  being  the 
catalyst  that  brought  about  Nixons  resigna- 
tion in  the  face  of  an  impeachment  trial.  He 
rejects  that  notion,  claiming  that  he  and 
others  didn't  talk  Nixon  into  resigning  but 
just  make  it  "pretty  damn  clear"  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  resign.  "'I"ll  never  forget-I 
started  hearing  about  Watergate  and  I 
couldn't  believe  it."  Goldwater  recalled, 
staring  out  the  window  at  a  distant  patch  of 
undeveloped  desert.  "I  spoke  to  some  of  the 
people  close  to  Nixon,  and  when  they  told 
me  what  it  was  all  about— breaking  into 
Democratic    headquarters    at    the    Water- 


gate—I said.  "I  can't  believe  what  you  guys 
are  talking  about.  The  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans,  we  get  money  from  the  same 
people,  we  know  each  other  by  our  first 
names.  I  can  walk  into  Democratic  head- 
quarters and  I'm  very  friendly  with  every- 
body. Why  break  in?'  So  I  went  to  Nixon 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  if  there's  anything 
to  this  Watergate  thing,  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  get  on  the  television  now 
and  tell  all.'  Well,  he  didn't  do  it. 

"Things  kept  happening.  Nixon  would  tell 
us  another  lie  and  then  another,  and  finally, 
one  day,  Jerry  Ford  came  down  to  our 
weekly  Republican  meeting  and— I  forget 
his  exact  words— he  said  that  I  hate  to  tell 
you,  but  there's  another  lie.  Well,  I  just 
blew  my  top.  I  said,  I'm  getting  goddam 
tired  of  this.  This  Is  the  last  time  I'm  going 
to  stand  for  It.  I'm  going  to  demand  his  res- 
ignation.' They  all  told  me  to  cool  down  but 
go  up  and  see  the  President.  So  I  called  the 
White  House.  Dean  Burch.  one  of  my  clos- 
est friends,  said.  Come  out  to  my  house  to- 
morrow for  lunch  and  don't  wear  your 
Levi's.'  I  went  out  there,  and  Alexander 
Halg  was  with  Dean.  We  talked  it  all  over, 
and  about  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  we 
went  in  to  see  the  President,  along  with 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
John  Rhodes,  the  House  Minority  Leader. 
Nixon  just  sat  there  with  his  feet  on  the 
desk.  You'd  have  thought  we  had  finished 
playing  golf  and  he  had  a  hole  in  one.  Final- 
ly, he  looked  at  me  and  said.  Barry,  how  am 
I  going  go  to  do  in  the  Senate?'  I  told  him 
he  wouldn't  get  twelve  votes  In  an  Impeach- 
ment trial,  and  mine  wouldn't  be  one  of 
them.  I  knew  what  the  feeling  of  the  Senate 
was.  They  were  getting  madder  and  madder 
each  day  about  his  actions  and  his  lying." 

That  grim  statement  coming  from  Mr. 
Conservative  himself  was  something  that 
Nixon  could  not  ignore,  but  he  was  still  non- 
committal. Meanwhile,  the  press  had  heard 
a  rumor  that  Goldwater  had  been  deputized 
by  fellow-Republicans  to  tell  the  President 
to  resign.  "But  I  hadn't,"  Goldwater  said. 
"So  I  called  Ben  Bradlee,  of  the  Washington 
Post— a  good  friend— find  his  boss,  Mrs. 
Katherlne  Graham,  and  I  said,  "Look,  here's 
the  situation  we  have:  You  got  Nixon  sitting 
on  the  edge  and  that  guy  will  go  either  way. 
If  you  paper  comes  out  saying  that  he's 
been  told  to  quit,  he  won't  quit.  Then  you're 
going  to  see  at  least  eight  months  of  disas- 
ter, with  the  President  in  the  dock.  The 
country  can't  take  it.'  WeU.  thank  God.  they 
didn't  print  the  story,  and  the  television 
people  rescinded  their  story.  That  night, 
Nixon  thought  It  over  and  called  me  up  and 
said  that  he  had  decided  he  was  not  going  to 
remain  as  President.  It's  too  bad,  really,  a 
man  like  that— to  think  of  the  leader  he 
could  have  been.  He  probably  had  as  good  a 
mind  on  foreign  policy  as  we've  ever  seen  In 
this  country.  But  you  carmot  have  a  man 
sitting  in  the  Presidents  chair  who  is  dis- 
honest. He  lied  to  his  country.  He  lied  to  his 
friends.  He  lied  to  his  family.  I  couldn't 
stand  It.  I  wouldn't  trust  him  from  here  to 
the  window.  I  can't  be  decent  to  that  man, 
and  I  have  never  forgiven  him." 

The  shock  of  Watergate  took  some  of  the 
vinegar  out  of  Goldwater.  For  a  while  after 
Nixon's  resignation,  it  was  hinted  that 
President  Ford  would  tap  Goldwater  for  his 
Vice-President;  instead.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
that  conspicuous  symbol  of  Eastern  Sea- 
board liberal  Repubhcanism,  was  chosen. 
Although  Goldwater  voted  against  Rocke- 
feller's appointment,  he  was  less  than  irate 
about  it.  He  went  as  far  as  to  declare  that 
Rockefeller  might  be  a  good  President.  "A 
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case,  that  Rockefeller."  Goldwater 

really  didnt  get  to  know  him  until 

made  Vice-President  and  he  was  pre- 

in  the  Senate.  He  wouldn't  shut  up. 

talking  while  senators  were  trying  to 

went  up  to  him  and  said.   Mr.  Vice- 

nt,  you  got  to  be  quiet.  You  can't 

here.'  He  couldn't  understand  that. 

General   Chiang   Kai-Shek   died,   in 

was  going  to  the  funeral  in  Taiwan. 

I  left  I  criticized  President  Ford 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 

o^icial  U.S.  representative.  Rockefeller 

me.  'Thanks  to  you.  I'm  flying  to 

to  represent  the  U.S.  Let's  fly  there 

So  we  talked  all  the  way  across 

and  we  got  to  know  each  other. 

.„r^J    a    real    admiration    for    that 

I  told  him  that  the  only  reason  he 

got  to  be  President  was  that  he  was 

\  ith  the  idea  that  he  should  be  Presi- 

>ecause    he   was    a   Rockefeller.    He 

I.  and  said.  'I  guess  you're  right." 

—.rvatives  wondered  if  Goldwater  was 

ioft.  He  wasn't  solidly  opposed  to  the 

a  Canal  treaty,  and  he  jolted  the 

_ing  Republicans  by  supporting  Ford 

lionald  Reagan  for  the  1976  Republi- 

pifesidential  nomination.  Rather,  it  was 

of  ennui  setting  in.  Goldwater  had 

dues  as  a  fire-breathing  conserva- 

he  was  tired,  aching  physically  and 

y.   His  Senate   attendance   record 

-,„..  and  his  voting  record  left  some- 

;o  be  desired  by  the  right.  Grudgingly. 

for  reelection  in  1980.  and  barely  de- 

a  young  opponent  named  William 

He  knew  that  it  was  his  last  cam- 

and   he  was  testy  with  the  press. 

a  reporter  asked  him  why  he  had  just 

ied  by  whUe  Reagan  had  captured  Ar- 

in  a  landslide,  the  aging  Senator  re- 

.  »d.  "I  don't  know  and  I  don't  particu- 

<  are. "  The  man  who  just  a  year  earlier 

mtten    a    book    entitled     "With    No 

;"  soon  found  himself  apologizing 

odd  behavior. 

way,  Reagan's  triumph  in  1980  was  a 
for   Goldwater— the   successful 

of  all  his  efforts  over  three  dec- 

,  put  the  control  of  the  nation  unde- 
in  the  hands  of  Western  conservative 
icans.  who  he  felt  knew  what  the 
..  people  wanted.  But  there  were 
,  problems.  An  extremely  public  one 
over     the     mining     of     Nicaraguan 
;— a  covert  operation  that  was  sup- 
to  be  made  Itnown  to  the  Select 
on  Intelligence,  of  which  Gold- 
was  chairman.  The  chairman  was  not 
the  mining  per  se.  but  he  wanted  his 
ee  to  know  about  it  beforehand,  as 
„  required.  Because  of  that  issue  and 
matters,  he  has  mixed  feelings  about 
Reagan. 
I  first  knew  Roimie.  it  was  after 
„  and  he  was  quite  a  liberal  Demo- 
Goldwater  said.   "In  fact,  one  day  he 
a  couple  of  us  'black  Fascist  bastards.' 
the  big  influence  on  him  was  his  wife, 
■.  Nancy's  parents  lived  near  here,  and 
ather.   a   famous   neurosurgeon,   was 
onservative.  As  the  head  of  the  Screen 
s  Guild,  Ronnie  was  having  trouble 
leftist  unions,  and  I  think  that  started 
realizing  that  his  position  was  not  a 
one.  Maybe  before  he  actually  turned 
ative  he  was  basically  conservative. 
„  been  raised  in  a  small  Midwestern 
and  going  to  small  schools,  completely 
the  influence  of  left-wing  politics. 
.  to  Hollywood  and  just  felt  that  the 
..  was  such  that  he  ought  to  be  a  liber- 
don't  think  for  one  moment  that  he 
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was  ever  a  Communist  or  a  socialist.  He  was 
very  pro-Roosevelt,  but  I  can't  hold  that 
against  a  person. 

"Is  Ronnie  now  a  bona-fide  conservative? 
Thats  hard  to  answer.  Is  Jesse  Helms  a 
bona-fide  conservative  or  Is  he  a  nut? 
There's  a  lot  of  things  Helms  will  do  that 
I'm  in  perfect  agreement  with,  but  I  don't 
like  his  tactics  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  same 
kind  of  tactics  that  Hubert  Humphrey  em- 
ployed. I  guess  Reagan  is  a  true  conserva- 
tive. Now.  if  he  and  I  sat  down  and  took 
matters  up  issue  by  issue,  we  might  not 
agree  one  hundred  per  cent.  I  don't  believe 
agreement  of  one  hundred  per  cent  is  essen- 
tial to  being  an  American.  I  argue  with  a  lot 
of  people.  He  can  do  nothing  about  the  dan- 
gerous national  debt,  since  any  President 
controls  just  thirty  per  cent  of  what  is 
spent.  No  President  ever  finishes  his  career 
with  a  great  big  bang.  But  I  have  faith  in 
the  guy.  He'll  go  down  in  history  as  a  good 
President.  He's  a  hell  of  a  good  communica- 
tor—although he's  always  an  actor  and  has 
to  leam  his  lines.  There  may  be  some  ques- 
tion about  how  hard  he  works— I  don't 
know.  And.  of  course,  he's  done  a  lot  of 
damage  with  this  Iran-Contra  thing.  Noth- 
ing he  can  ever  do  will  erase  it. " 

For  Goldwater,  the  Iran-Contra  hearings 
were  an  obsession.  Throughout  the  weeks  of 
hearings,  he  was  confined  to  bed  after  a 
knee  operation,  and  there  was  little  he 
could  do  but  watch  the  parade  of  witnesses 
on  televison.  Earlier,  he  had  called  the  sell- 
ing of  military  equipment  to  Iran  in  ex- 
change for  the  release  of  hostages  'a  dread- 
ful mistake"  and  had  remarked  that  Reagan 
"got  his  butt  caught  in  a  crack. "  Recently, 
he  was  only  a  bit  more  temperate  about  the 
Iran-Contra  affair: 

"I  told  Reagan— the  last  time  I  visited  him 
when  I  was  still  a  senator— I  told  him.  "You 
got  to  clear  this  stuff  up.  I  don't  care  what 
you  say.  You're  the  President,  and  as  Presi- 
dent you're  supposed  to  itnow  about  fifty  or 
sixty  million  dollars  for  arms  to  our  enemy 
the  Iranians.  That  does  not  separate  itself 
from  your  knowledge.'  The  big  mistake 
Reagan  made— and  I  told  him  this— was 
trying  to  ge*  close  to  the  moderates  in  Iran. 
I  said.  Mr.  President.  I  know  Iran.  I  was  a 
friend  of  the  Shah.  During  the  war.  I  used 
to  fly  to  Teheran.  I  guess  I've  been  in  Iran 
six  or  seven  times  since  the  war.  The  moder- 
ates in  Iran  are  all  dead.  Now,  if  you  want  to 
speak  to  a  moderate  Iranian  I'll  find  you 
one— in  Paris,  London,  New  York,  or  Wash- 
ington. But  you're  not  going  to  find  any 
moderates  alive  in  Iran.'  Well,  he  didn't  say 
anything.  The  whole  thing  about  those 
hearings  that  left  me  in  a  quandary  was. 
How  could  the  President  of  the  United 
States  not  know  about  it  all?  I  mean,  my 
God!" 

As  for  the  cast  of  characters  in  the  hear- 
ings. Goldwater  said.  "They  raised  doubt  in 
everybody's  mind  about  what  Reagan  knew. 
They  didn't  actually  nail  the  President  in  a 
dishonest  position,  but  I  think  they  accom- 
plished as  much.  Oliver  North  was  given  a 
job  to  do.  and.  being  a  Marine  officer,  he  did 
his  job  the  way  he  felt  best.  What  North 
said  were  the  very  words  that  most  Ameri- 
cans wanted  to  hear,  whether  he  was  lying 
or  not,  Americans  are  hungry  to  hear  some- 
thing good  about  this  country.  Admiral 
Poindexter  kept  looking  at  his  stars— his 
naval  position,  his  ambition.  Did  General 
Secord  and  the  others  do  it  for  money?  It's 
our  money,  and  if  those  guys  have  it  in 
Swiss  bank  accounts,  then  we  ought  to 
throw  the  bastards  in  jail." 

Another  dilemma  for  Goldwater  is  his  po- 
sition on  the  Contras.  During  a  seminar  at 


Arizona  State  University,  he  found  himself 
in  a  heated  debate  with  a  black  law  student 
about  American  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
versus  American  policy  toward  South 
Africa.  After  Goldwater  stated  that  America 
had  the  right  to  "change"  an  inimical  for- 
eign government  such  as  Nicaragua's  (by, 
for  instance,  supporting  the  Contras'  insur- 
rection against  the  Sandinistas),  the  student 
asked  why  America  couldn't  do  the  same 
thing  in  South  Africa,  since  that  govern- 
ment was  also  hostile  to  our  principles. 
Goldwater  was  at  a  loss  for  a  clear,  reasoned 
answer,  and  the  student  walked  away  with 
the  debating  prize.  It  was  another  example 
of  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Conservative  has 
had  in  articulating  consistent  political  logic 
throughout  his  career. 

Expressing  his  thoughts  forthrightly  and 
indiscriminately,  for  better  or  worse,  has 
always  been  the  indelible  mark  of  the  man. 
If  he  ever  matured  into  a  judicious  elder 
statesman,  he  would  no  longer  be  Barry 
Morris  Goldwater— perhaps  the  last  of  the 
TrumanesQue  politicians,  a  man  who  simply 
does  not  have  a  dishonest  one  in  his  body. 
At  the  close  of  his  eighth  decade,  here  are 
some  of  his  random  thoughts: 

Fidel  Castro:  "I'd  like  to  meet  him.  just  to 
meet  him.  Someday  I  may  go  down  there.  I 
think  that  he  and  I  maybe  have  a  lot  in 
common— I  just  don't  know  what  it  might 
be.  It's  a  feeling  I  have." 

Jerry  Falwell  and  the  TV  Evangelists: 
•After  Falwell  said  that  all  good  Christians 
should  be  concerned  about  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor's  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  because  of  her  stand  on  abortion.  I 
said.  Every  good  Christian  ought  to  kick 
Falwell  right  in  the  ass.'  I  get  damn  tired  of 
these  political  preachers  telling  me  what  to 
believe  in  and  do." 

Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  "I  say.  as 
a  conservative,  that  Roosevelt  ran  on  the 
most  conservative  platform  ever  presented 
by  a  candidate  in  the  past  hundred  years. 
He  didn't  start  getting  into  liberal  trouble 
till  after  he'd  been  elected  and  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  some  wild-eyed 
economists.  It  took  the  Second  World  War 
to  get  us  out  of  the  Depression,  not  Roose- 
velt. But  he  did  a  lot  of  damn  good  things, 
when  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  He  brought 
us  closer  together  as  a  country.  I  never 
knew  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  but,  having  lived  with 
a  wife  who  had  great  influence  over  me,  I'd 
have  to  say  Eleanor  had  great  influence, 
too." 

The  Soviet  Union:  "Gorbachev  will  sur- 
prise a  lot  of  people.  He  realizes  that  his 
country  is  in  real  economic  trouble,  and  he 
had  better  clear  it  up  or  he  can  have  a  revo- 
lution. He's  the  first  leader  of  Russia  we  can 
sit  down  and  talk  to.  Why  can't  we  sit  down 
with  him  and  get  rid  of  these  terrible  weap- 
ons? Why  do  we  have  to  go  broke  and  keep 
so  many  young  people  in  the  military?" 

The  Supreme  Court:  "If  you  put  a  devoted 
constitutionalist  in  there,  he  may  be  more 
liberal.  Rehnquist  and  O'Connor  haven't 
voted  in  a  consistently  conservative  way. 
Both  of  them  are  from  Arizona,  by  the  way. 
Little  old  Arizona  pretty  much  owns  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

Congress:  "The  President  alone  can  send 
you  to  war.  Congress  can  declare  war  every 
half  hour,  but  that  doesn't  put  a  rifle  on 
your  shoulder.  But  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  United  States  Is  internal,  not  external. 
The  national  debt  approaches  everything 
we  have.  And  we're  in  a  welfare  state.  Fifty 
percent  takes  care  of  the  other  fifty  per- 
cent. We'll  either  go  bankrupt  or  wind  up 
with  a  dictatorship.  The  question  is.  Will  we 


ever  have  a  Congress  with  enough  guts  to 
change  things?  I  don't  think  so. " 

J.  William  Fulbright:  "We  are  fraternity 
brothers  and  we  played  golf  together,  but  in 
foreign  policy  we're  diametrically  opposed.  I 
said  that  there  had  to  be  one  victor  between 
the  Soviets  and  us.  He  never  agreed.  The 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  he  sponsored 
was  a  big  phony.  I'm  surprised  Fulbright 
fell  for  the  idea  that  anything  really  hap- 
pened there.  But  he  left  the  Senate  in  good 
shape,  highly  thought  of." 

Jacob  Javits:  "I  got  along  with  Jake  all 
right.  Strictly  philosphical,  political  differ- 
ences. We  had  violent  debates  on  the  floor, 
like  on  the  War  Powers  Act.  Very,  very 
smart  man.  A  coony  man— smart  as  a  coon 
dog." 

Robert  Taft:  "He  was  a  cold  man.  I'd  in- 
troduce him  to  a  bunch  of  ladies,  and  he 
wouldn't  even  say.  "How  do  you  do?"  But  he 
had  a  brilliant,  exceptional  mind.  You  could 
go  to  him  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  he'd 
know  about  every  bill  and  what  was  happen- 
ing better  than  anyone  else  I  ever  served 
with.  Somebody  once  said  that  when  history 
is  written  they're  going  to  call  Bob  Taft  and 
Barry  Goldwater  liberals." 

The  Presidency:  "Of  all  the  PresidenU 
I've  known.  I'd  put  Johnson  and  Nixon  at 
the  bottom.  My  all-time  favorites  are  still 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Harry  Truman:  "Truman  will  go  down  as 
the  best  President  of  this  century.  His  great 
asset  was  that  you  always  knew  where  he 
stood.  I  like  to  think  I'm  the  same  way.  I 
wish  that  we  had  a  long  string  of  Trumans. 
We  wouldn't  have  troubles  today." 

Douglas  MacArthur:  "Truman  was  right 
in  firing  him.  The  only  question  is.  Was  he 
right  in  using  his  right  at  that  time." 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  "What  I  said 
about  Truman  I  follow  by  saying  that  he 
might  be  tied  or  come  close  to  by  Eisenhow- 
er. People  looked  on  Ike  as  a  nice,  grand- 
fatherly  man.  Now  they're  beginning  to  re- 
alize some  of  the  great  things  he  did  accom- 
plish. We  had  differences,  but  we  got  along 
pretty  well.  We  were  both  military  men,  and 
that  helped."  ." 

Gerald  Ford:  "People  ask  me.  "Wliat  did 
he  do  as  President?'  I  answer.  "He  wasn't  in 
long  enough  to  do  much."  He  did  return  dig- 
nity and  decency  to  a  White  House  that 
Nixon  had  destroyed.  That  was  all  he  could 
have  done.  Jerry  is  not  the  smartest  man 
who  ever  came  down  the  pike,  but  he's 
honest  and  he  worked  hard.  I  was  frankly  a 
little  surprised  when  he  was  chosen  as  Vice- 
President— but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there." 

Jimmy  Carter:  "I  felt  sorry  for  Jimmy 
Carter,  but  maybe  history  is  going  to  treat 
him  much  better  than  we're  treating  him 
today.  The  things  he  tried  to  do  he  honestly 
believed  in.  You  cant  find  fault  with  a  man 
like  that.  He  and  I  had  our  arguments— the 
B-1  bomber,  reclamation.  Indians.  Not  a  top 
President,  but  not  as  bad  as  he  might  have 
been." 

UFOs:  "I  used  to  receive  a  hundred  calls  a 
year  from  people  who  wanted  me  to  get  into 
the  Green  Room  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  because  that's  where  the  Air 
Force  stored  all  the  material  gathered  on 
UFOs.  I  once  asked  General  Curtis  LeMay  if 
I  could  get  into  that  room,  and  he  just  gave 
me  holy  hell.  He  said.  "Not  only  can't  you 
get  into  it  but  don't  you  ever  mention  it  to 
me  again.'  Now,  with  millions  of  planets 
that  we  know  are  up  there,  it's  hard  for  me 
to  believe  that  ours  is  the  only  one  that  has 
things  that  can  think  walking  around  on  it. 
So  when  people  tell  me  they've  seen  UFOs. 


I  don't  say  they  haven't.  In  flfteen  thousand 
hours  of  flying,  I've  never  seen  one.  but  I've 
talked  to  pilots  who  have.  I  talked  to  an  air- 
line crew  that  swore  up  and  down  that  an 
object  came  alongside  of  them  one  night, 
and  before  they  could  do  anything  it  van- 
ished. We  lost  a  military  pilot  who  went  up 
to  intercept  strange  lights  and  never  came 
back.  His  airplane  disappeared,  too.  I  won't 
argue  for  or  against." 

Robert  F.  Kennedy:  "He  was  not  the  same 
class  of  man  as  his  brother  Jack.  Bobby 
would  do  almost  anything  to  get  to  an  end." 
Women:  "Women  have  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  men  for  centuries,  and  it's  not 
easy  for  them  to  step  out  of  that  shadow. 
Some  of  the  best  people  I've  served  with  in 
politics  are  women.  One  day.  we'll  have  a 
woman  President— not  because  she's  a 
woman  but  because  she's  demonstrably 
better— but  I  won't  be  here  to  see  It.  They 
criticized  Pat  Schroeder  for  crying  when  she 
pulled  out  of  the  Presidential  race.  Well,  if 
you  haven't  got  any  emotion  you're  not 
worth  a  dime." 

Abortion:  "I'm  proud  that  my  wife  was 
founder  of  Planned  Parenthood  in  Arizona, 
when  it  wasn't  a  very  popular  movement 
here.  I've  opposed  legislation  that  would 
outlaw  abortion.  I'm  not  for  abortion,  but 
it's  something  that's  up  to  the  individual, 
not  the  government— like  praying." 

Robert  Welch:  "He  lived  in  Arizona  for  a 
while  in  the  nineteen-fifties,  and  he  brought 
around  the  manuscript  of  one  of  his  books 
and  asked  me  to  read  it.  I  read  it.  and  it  was 
so  inflammatory,  so  anti-Eisenhower  that  I 
told  him  to  bum  it.  Well,  he  didn't  and  he 
got  into  a  lot  of  trouble.  Welch  and  the 
Birchers  tumed  against  me  at  one  point,  be- 
cause I  never  embraced  their  philosophy." 

Spiro  T.  Agnew:  "He  was  a  good  Vice- 
President  by  doing  what  he  did  to  straight- 
en out  the  press.  He  really  took  them  on, 
and  as  a  result  the  press  began  to  pay  a 
little  attention  to  what  they  did.  I  liked 
Agnew.  I  liked  the  way  he  spoke.  I  still 
think  that  somebody  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him." 

Conservatism:  "It's  alive  and  well.  The 
American  people,  by  and  large,  are  conserva- 
tive—but they  like  that  government  money 
coming  in,  so  they  vote  for  liberal  Demo- 
crats. Politics  goes  in  a  circle.  I  think  the 
Republicans  will  win  the  next  Presidential 
election,  but  that  may  be  the  last  Republi- 
can victory  for  a  long  time. " 

The  C.I.A.  and  William  Casey:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve the  C.I.A.  had  a  direct  part  in  the  Iran- 
Contra  business,  but  I  would  say  that  if 
Casey  didn't  know  about  it  then  he  was 
sleeping.  I  can't  find  any  fault  with  Bob 
Woodward's  book.  I'm  not  supposed  to  say 
that.  Casey  was  a  very  strong  man  with  a 
strong  will,  and  he  was  always  successful,  in 
everything  he  did.  He  was  a  conservative  all 
the  way.  As  close  as  I  was  to  him  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  I 
cant  say  that  I  really  knew  Bill  Casey.  He 
was  a  mystery." 

The  P.B.I,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  "Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  the  right  to  look  at 
their  F.B.I,  files,  so  I  called  down  there  once 
and  asked  to  look  at  mine.  They  said,  "Give 
us  some  time."  But  I  told  them.  Hell.  I  don't 
want  to  come  down  there  and  see  the  stuff 
you've  sanitized  just  to  make  me  happy.'  So 
I  didn't  go.  I  should  have  just  walked  in  the 
door  and  demanded  my  file.  I  met  Hoover 
only  once.  Never  had  any  reason  to  admire 
him  or  dislike  him.  I  can't  vouch  for  every 
technique  he  followed,  but  he  got  the  job 
done." 

Integrity:   "My  mother  always  told  me. 
Tell  the  truth,  you'U  sleep  better.'  If  a 


thing  is  worthwhile,  I  do  Jt  the  best  I  can. 
Some  will  agree  and  some  won't,  but  I'd 
hate  to  live  in  a  country  where  everybody 
agreed.  If  I  can't  wake  up  in  the  morning 
mad  at  somebody,  it's  not  going  to  be  a  good 
day." 

Republican  Presidential  Candidates:  "I 
think  Bush  is  going  to  get  elected.  He's  cer- 
tainly the  most  competent,  experienced 
man.  and  he's  got  a  great  organization. 
People  say.  I  like  Bush  but .  .  .'  Why  but? 
There's  a  joke  going  around  that  George 
Bush  can't  \yt  elected  because  he  reminds 
every  woman  of  her  first  husband.  There 
may  be  something  there." 

Democratic  Presidential  Candidates:  The 
man  to  watch  is  Jesse  Jackson.  Whenever 
they  had  debates.  I  though  that  Jackson 
won.  I  never  knew  Jesse  till  several  months 
ago,  when  I  was  on  a  television  show  with 
him.  We  spent  three  or  four  hours  together. 
He's  a  fascinating  guy— articulate,  good- 
looking— but  I'd  have  to  have  a  lot  of  odds 
to  bet  on  him  getting  the  nomination.  Duka- 
kis might  get  the  nomination,  but  he  can't 
win;  they  won't  accept  his  liberalism  in  the 
West.  If  Mario  Cuomo  ran,  though,  he'd  be 
a  hard  man  to  beat.  I  wouldn't  bet  against 
him.  I  like  Nunn  and  Robb.  If  they  got  in 
the  race,  they  could  give  the  Republicans  a 
bad  time." 

The  Press:  "'If  the  they  asked  me  the 
questions  they  asked  Gary  Hart,  I  don't 
know  if  I  could  remember  the  answers.  I 
couldn't  honestly  say  that  I've  lived  my  life 
so  spectacularly  clean  that  I've  never  done 
any  thing  bad.  If  the  press  is  going  to  make 
strict  adherence  to  morality  the  guiding 
light  for  engaging  in  politics,  then  we're 
going  to  run  out  of  candidates  real  fast,  in- 
cluding women." 

The  Environment:  "Water  is  our  biggest 
problem  in  Arizona.  By  the  year  2000,  we'll 
be  drinking  the  ocean.  The  ozone  problem 
over  Antarctica  gets  to  me.  too.  We  have  to 
pay  attention." 

Arizona  Governor  Evan  Mecham:  "He's  a 
very  stubborn  man  and  a  devout  Mormon 
who  absolutely  believes  he's  got  an  800  line 
that  goes  straight  up  and  he  talks  to  God.  I 
told  him  once.  I  said.  Ev.  when  you  wake  up 
and  you've  got  a  bright  idea,  before  you  call 
the  old  boy  up  there  why  don't  you  call  one 
of  us.  because  we've  been  around  that 
track?'  But  he  never  would  do  it.  He  screwed 
up  too  much.  In  his  impeachment  trial,  the 
Arizona  Senate  rose  to  the  occasion,  so  now 
he's  ex-Governor  Mecham." 

The  Indians:  "They  make  more  sense  of 
nature  than  white  men  do.  they  accept  and 
use  it.  even  if  they  can't  explain  it.  They  go 
up  in  the  mountains  and  sit  there  and 
watch  the  gods  walk  through  the  trees.  I 
used  to  run  a  trading  post  in  Navajo  coun- 
try, so  I  know  them  well.  They  don't  respect 
the  white  man.  There's  nothing  to  respect, 
when  you  really  get  down  to  it.  I  could 
never  get  any  body  in  Washington  excited 
about  the  Indians'  plight.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  the  worst-run  department 
in  the  whole  government." 

World  Economics:  "It  was  a  happy  day 
when  we  were  the  world's  economic  leader. 
All  right,  so  we're  not  No.  1  any  more,  but 
let's  get  our  ass  up  there.  There  can  never 
be  an  absolute  No.  1  again.  There  are  to 
many  areas  of  competition.  And  I  think 
that's  good.  But.  as  old  Hindenburg  used  to 
say.  "the  Lord  take  care  of  drunks  and 
Americans.' " 

Greed:  Its  a  natural  instinct  from  the 
time  man  was  first  on  earth.  If  it  runs  away, 
and  it  has.  it  can  be  very  harmful." 
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Hat*:  "Just  scratch  that  word  from  your 
vocab  ilary.  If  you're  going  to  talk  about  a 
3 ou  dont  like,  just  say  you  don't  like 
1  ton't  say  you  hate  him.  'Hate'  is  the 
„  ugliest  word  in  the  language— any 
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i  would  like  to  see  us  do  away  with 

weapons.  I  just  want  to  make 

sure  they're  all  gone." 

;:    Tve  never  been  in  a  place  on  earth 

would  call  ugly,  because  when  you 

_,  the  people  there  it  begins  to  be  a 

)eautiful.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 

this  world  eliminates  that  social,  lan- 

and  religious  barriers  there  will  be 

I  think  that  that's  the  way  the  Lord 

."— BuHTON  Bernstein* 
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BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 

today    to    describe    for   my    col- 

_  how  reducing  taxes  on  capital 

can  increase  revenues  for  the 

Government. 

debate    on    the    1986    Tax 
...  Act,  many  arg:ued  that  allow- 
capital  gains  exclusion  was  a  rev- 
loser  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 
InteiJestingly,  when  the  late  Congress- 
Bill  Steiger  was  fighting  to  push 
a  capital  gains  exclusion  in 
he  was  faced  with  a  similar  argu- 
,  In  a  1978  letter  to  Congressman 
ST,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
W.    Michael   Blumenthal   stated 
lowering  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
would  cost  the  Treasury  billions 
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CAPITAL     GAINS     RATE 
HIGHER    TAX    COLLEC- 


Fotlunately.  an  exclusion  was  en- 
acted despite  the  objections  of  the 
Trea  sury.  Did  revenues  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  taxes  on  capital  gains  fall? 
Quits  the  contrary,  they  increased 
sub4antially.  In  1978,  with  a  top  tax 
on  capital  gains  of  49.1  percent, 
_  gains  collections  were  $9.3  bil- 
The  following  years— 1979  and 
the  maximum  rate  was 
lowered  to  28  percent,  collections 
jum  )ed  to  $11.7  and  $12.5  billion  re- 
spec  ;ively. 
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.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  to 

an  eye-opening  article  by  John 

Berry,    which    appeared    in    the 

^ Post,    inserted    in    the 

at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  The 

is    entitled     'Budget    Deficit 

_  Last  Year's  by  $4.3  Billion."  In 

article,  Mr.  Berry  points  out  that 

tax  receipts  rose  dramatically 

due,  in  part,  to  taxes  paid  on 

gains  prior  to  an  increase  in 

tax. 

facts  demonstrate  that  a  cut  in 

gains  taxes  would  contribute  to 

i  ncrease  in  revenues.  Further,  a  cut 

(apital  gains  taxes  would  increase 

and    capital    formation    and 

..  more  resources  into  venture 

,  as  indicated  by  the  Congres- 

Budget    Office    in    its    study. 

Capital  Gains  Tax  Rates  Affect 

;:  The  Historical  Evidence." 
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Rei  enues: 


Studies  completed  by  Martin  Peld- 
stein  and  Lawrence  Lindsey  indicate 
that  reducing  capital  gains  tax  rates  to 
15  percent  will  generate  additional  rev- 
enues of  $8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$11  billion  in  fiscal  year  1989,  and  $12 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1990.  Four  recent 
academic  and  governmental  studies 
suggest  that  maximum  capital  gains 
revenues  are  produced  when  the  rate 
lies  somewhere  between  9  and  21  per- 
cent, far  lower  than  the  rates  under 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Increased  tax  rates  cost  the  govern- 
ment money  and  contribute  to  the  def- 
icit because  investors  hold  on  to  assets 
they  otherwise  would  sell  or  do  not 
seek  out  high  risk  investments  that 
contribute      to      economic      growth. 
Indeed,  the  increased  rates  imder  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  are  projected  to  cause 
revenue  losses  in  the  range  of  $27  bil- 
lion  to   $105   billion   over   the   fiscal 
years  1987-91  period. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  22,  19881 
Budget  Deficit  Trails  Last  Years  by  $4.3 
Billion— U.S.    Red    Ink    for    First    6 
Months  of  Fiscal  1988  Put  at  $118  Bil- 
lion 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 
The  federal  budget  deficit  is  running  $4.3 
billion  below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  thanks 
to  an  unexpected  combination  of  good  and 
bad  news,  the  Treasury  Department  report- 
ed yesterday. 

The  deficit  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1988  was  $118.9  billion,  compared  with 
$123.2  billion  during  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  However,  the  March  deficit  was 
$29.1  billion,  up  from  $27.9  billion  a  year 
ago,  the  department  said. 

A  number  of  forecasters  have  predicted 
this  year's  deficit  will  be  $10  billion  to  $15 
billion  higher  than  the  $150.4  billion  dose  of 
red  ink  recorded  In  FY  '87.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's official  forecast  is  for  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  deficit,  to  $146.7  billion. 

Some  analysts  have  been  surprised  that 
the  deficit  has  not  already  surpassed  its 
year-earlier  levels.  In  particular,  they  antici- 
pated a  much  weaker  increase  in  personal 
income  tax  receipts,  which  were  swollen  in 
1987  by  taxes  paid  on  capital  gains  realized 
in  calendar  1986  before  capital  gains  tax 
r&tcs  rose 

However,  the  stock  market  upheaval  last 
fall  also  caused  many  stock  owners  to  sell 
shares  that,  despite  the  market's  plunge, 
were  worth  more  than  when  they  were 
bought.  In  any  event,  personal  income  tax 
receipts  for  the  first  half  of  FY  88  were 
$183.5  billion,  up  from  $172.3  billion  last 
year. 

Receipts  from  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes  were  up  even  more,  from  $130.2  billion 
to  $142.1  billion,  as  a  result  of  higher  em- 
ployment levels,  higher  wages,  the  annual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to 
tax  and  an  increase  in  tax  rate  as  of  Jan.  1. 
Altogether,  receipts  were  $412  billion  for 
the  six  months,  up  from  $383.8  billion  in  FY 
•87,  a  $28.2  billion,  or  7.3  percent  increase. 

Meanwhile,  outlays  climbed  $23.9  billion, 
or  4.7  percent. 

The  biggest  increase  in  spending  occurred 
in  interest  paid  on  the  federal  debt,  which 
rose  from  $96.1  billion  in  the  first  half  of 
FY  '87  to  $105.2  billion  this  year.  The  in- 
crease was  attributable  to  a  higher  level  of 


debt  and  a  substantial  increase  in  interest 
rates. 

Since  part  of  the  debt  is  owned  by  govern- 
ment trust  funds,  such  as  that  for  Social  Se- 
curity, part  of  the  interest  payments  are 
offset  by  receipts  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 
Interest  received  by  the  trust  funds  rose 
about  $3.1  billion. 

The  next  largest  increase  in  outlays  was 
for  the  military,  for  which  spending  rose 
from  $134.7  billion  to  $142.3  billion.* 


JAPAN'S  CAR-IMPORT  MAZE 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  maze  of  Japanese  regula- 
tions that  block  car  imports  into  that 
country. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  cur- 
rent levels  of  United  States  auto  ex- 
ports to  Japan  could  stand  improve- 
ment. There  are  a  number  of  factors 
that  created  this  shortage  of  United 
States  exports  to  Japan.  First  of  all. 
United  States  auto  makers  historically 
have  left  the  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts to  Japanese  dealers.  Further- 
more, and  more  significant,  Japanese 
agencies  have  spun  a  web  of  restric- 
tions around  foreign  importers  which 
cannot  easily  be  untangled. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  to 
have  an  article  by  Yukichi  Yanagi- 
shima  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  statement.  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Sankei  Shimbun  and 
was  translated  for  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce by  the  Asia  Foundation's  Trans- 
lation Service  Center.  It  is  entitled 
"Crawling  Through  Japan's  Car- 
Import  Maze."  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Sam  Zell  for  bringing  this  excel- 
lent article  to  my  attention. 

The  article  sheds  light  on  many 
complex  rules  and  regulations  that 
one  encounters  when  attempting  to 
export  autos  to  Japan.  An  excise  tax 
equal  to  23  percent  of  the  car's  depre- 
ciated value  is  levied  on  the  auto.  In 
addition,  the  car  must  go  through  a 
rigorous  and  costly  emissions  inspec- 
tion at  a  cost  far  exceeding  similar 
tests  in  this  country. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  tightly 
adheres  to  Japanese  specifications  and 
usually  requires  equipment  to  be  al- 
tered or  replaced— another  expense. 
There  are  also  many  fees  to  be  paid, 
such  as  the  motor  vehicle  tax,  special 
weight  tax,  purchase  tax.  and  obligato- 
ry liability  insurance.  Furthermore, 
the  premiums  for  foreign  cars  on  op- 
tional insurance  are  2.5  times  more 
than  for  domestic  models  in  the  same 
weight  class. 

It  is  no  wonder  we  have  such  diffi- 
culty penetrating  the  Japanese  mar- 
kets. 
The  article  follows: 
Crawling  Through  Japan's  Car-Import 
Maze 
(By  Yukichi  Yanagishima) 
Tokyo— Japan's  trade  troubles  with  the 
U.S.  are  largely  self-inflicted,  often  by  a 
cumbersome,  bureaucracy  dedicated  less  to 


the  public  good  than  to  pleasing  special  in- 
terest groups  like  big  business  and  agricul- 
ture. Consumers  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 

In  1987,  our  per  capita  gross  national 
product  surpassed  that  of  the  U.S..  but  you 
would  never  guess  it  from  the  exorbitant 
cost  of  living  here.  American  tourists  are  as- 
tounded to  see  muskmelons  that  sell  for  $1 
in  California  sporting  $100  price  tags  in 
Tokyo. 

Two  reasons  are  usually  cited  for  high 
costs.  First,  soaring  real  estate  values,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Tokyo  area,  exert  upward 
pressure  on  commercial  rents  and  other 
business  expenses,  which  are  passed  on  to 
the  consumer. 

Second,  middlemen  keep  retail  prices  of 
foreign  goods  artificially  high.  Thus  the 
sharp  rise  of  the  yen  against  the  dollar, 
more  than  50%  since  1985,  has  not  lowered 
prices. 

The  real  culprit,  however,  is  our  Byzan- 
tine bureaucracy.  Officialdom  exercises 
broad  discretionary  powers  to  protect  do- 
mestic industries  from  foreign  competitors. 

Take  automobiles,  for  example.  Imported 
vehicles  account  for  a  mere  3%  of  the  Japa- 
nese car  market— the  lowest  figure  of  any 
major  industrial  country.  West  Germany, 
like  Japan,  has  a  large  trade  surplus,  but 
nearly  one  out  of  three  West  Germans 
drives  a  foreign  auto. 

In  the  U.S.  the  Ford  Taurus  sells  for 
about  $12,000.  Air  conditioning,  a  stereo  ra- 
diocassette  and  other  options  boost  the  final 
bill  to  $15,000.  The  list  price  for  a  Taurus  in 
Japan  at  the  current  exchange  rate  is  an 
outrageous  $33,000. 

U.S.  auto  makers  deserve  some  of  the 
blame  for  leaving  the  marketing  of  their 
products  to  Japanese  dealers.  But  the  real 
problem  is  the  tangle  of  restrictions  that 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  other 
agencies  have  woven  around  the  domestic 
car  market. 

I  found  that  out  the  hard  way.  Last  year, 
after  a  two-year  assignment  in  Washington, 
D.C..  I  decided  to  bring  my  German-made 
BMW  back  to  Japan. 

To  begin  with.  I  had  to  pay  a  hefty  excise 
tax  equal  to  23%  of  the  cars  depreciated 
value.  This  tax  is  levied  on  any  vehicle  that 
has  been  purchased  and  driven  abroad  for 
less  than  two  years.  Had  I  bought  a  compact 
model  with  an  engine  displacement  not  ex- 
ceeding 2,000  cc.  say  a  Toyota  made  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  rate  would  have  been  18.5%.  My 
large  BMW  (2,700  cc)  fell  in  the  luxury 
class,  and  I  shelled  out  $3,700  just  to  drive  it 
off  the  dock. 

Italy  is  the  only  other  industrialized  coun- 
try to  impose  a  differential  tariff  based  on 
car  width  and  engine  displacement.  I  had 
just  parted  with  a  small  fortune  to  get  my 
car  out  of  customs,  but  that  was  only  the 
start. 

Next  I  had  to  pass  an  emission  inspection. 
Japan  has  some  of  the  toughest  standards. 
Moreover,  MITI's  Japan  Vehicle  Inspection 
Association  charged  me  $2,100  for  the  tests. 
Although  California  has  comparable  stand- 
ards, the  fee  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that 
amount. 

Then  the  Ministry  of  Transport's  District 
Land  Transport  Bureau  got  into  the  act. 
The  bureau  informed  me  that  the  tail  lights 
and  other  fixtures  did  not  meet  Japanese 
specifications.  Another  inspection  and  man- 
datory replacement  costs  set  me  back 
$2,900. 

After  completing  the  gamut  of  tests,  I  ran 
into  other  expenses:  motor  vehicle  tax,  spe- 
cial weight  tax,  purchase  tax,  and  obligato- 
ry liability  insurance.  They  came  to  $2,150. 


Finally,  when  I  applied  for  optional  insur- 
ance covering  collision,  property  damage 
and  personal  indemnity,  I  learned  that  pre- 
miums for  foreign  cars  are  2.5  times  more 
than  for  domestic  makes  in  the  same  weight 
class.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  grin  and 
pay  it. 

By  the  time  my  car  was  road-ready,  I  had 
paid  about  $12,000.  If  it  had  been  a  brand 
new  model,  the  total  would  have  been  even 
higher.  No  wonder  few  Japanese  drive  for- 
eign automobiles. 

Washington  accuses  us  of  hogtying  U.S. 
competitors  with  red  tape  while  flooding 
American  markets  with  Japanese  goods. 
Our  politicians  promise  remedial  action,  but 
bureaucratic  foot-dragging  undermines 
their  market-opening  programs. 

Take  it  from  one  who  knows:  The  bureau- 
cratic roadblock  is  Japan's  greatest  non- 
tariff  trade  barrier.* 


to   the   people   of   Missouri   and   the 
Nation,  and  to  say,  happy  birthday!* 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  LAKE 
TANEYCOMO 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  big  doings  in  Rockaway 
Beach,  MO,  on  May  7.  People  wUl 
flock  to  the  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 
country  of  southwest  Missouri  to  cele- 
brate the  75th  birthday  of  Lake  Tan- 
eycomo. 

First,  let  me  say  that  Missouri  Is  a 
State  of  unsurpassed  attractions  for 
travelers  and  tourists. 

You  can  watch  a  major  league  base- 
ball game  in  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City. 
You  can  see  the  jumping  off  point  for 
the  Pony  Express.  You  can  float  wild, 
free-flowing  streams,  swim  or  ski  in 
sparkling  blue  lakes,  and  hike  in  the 
rugged  hills  and  hollows  of  the 
Ozarks. 

You  can  see  Mark  Twain's  town, 
Hannibal,  and  President  Truman's 
home  in  Independence. 

Or  you  can  fish  the  cold  clear  waters 
of  Lake  Taneycomo.  which  is  75  years 
young. 

Missouri  holds  more  wonders  than 
these,  but  you  get  the  picture.  The 
Show  Me  State  is  a  land  of  infinite  va- 
riety, with  the  friendliest  people  any- 
where. Come  and  see  us! 

Now,  Lake  Taneycomo  holds  a  place 
of  special  pride  among  the  recreation 
al  treasures  of  Missouri. 

In  1911.  Congress  granted  approval 
to  the  impoundment  of  the  White 
River.  The  filling  of  the  lake  in  1913 
made  Taneycomo  the  first  of  Missou- 
ri's multipurpose  lakes.  I  am  told, 
moreover,  that  this  was  the  first  hy- 
droelectric project  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  the  largest  hydropow- 
er  facility  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  construction. 

Lake  Taneycomo  is  22  miles  long, 
cradled  by  the  beautiful  country  that 
is  the  setting  for  Harold  Bell  Wright's 
novel  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills." 
Today,  the  southern  lakes  area  of  Mis- 
souri is  a  national  center  of  tourism 
and  recreation.  Lake  Taneycomo  was 
the  first  jewel  in  the  crown. 

Therefore.  I  am  delighted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  spe- 
cial contribution  of  Lake  Taneycomo 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Murkowski.  if  the  follow- 
ing nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar are  cleared  for  action  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle:  All  nominations  under  the 
Air  Force  on  pages  4,  5,  6,  7.  8.  9.  and 
10;  all  nominations  imder  the  Army  on 
pages  11.  12.  13.  and  14;  all  nomina- 
tions under  the  Marine  Corps  on  pages 
14  and  15;  all  nominations  under  the 
Navy  on  pages  15.  16.  and  17;  and  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Navy,  such  nominations  ap- 
pearing on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  aforementioned  nominations  have 
all  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
aforementioned  nominations  en  bloc; 
that  they  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc;  that  the  motions  to  reconsider 
en  bloc  be  laid  on  the  table;  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominees; 
that  they  be  spread  severally  upon  the 
Record;  and  if  any  Senators  have 
statements  they  wish  to  have  appear 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  nominations,  that  such  Sena- 
tors be  allowed  to  have  those  state- 
ments so  appear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  624,  Title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code: 

Col.  Harold  B.  Adams,  535-38-0833FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Dennis  C.  Beasley,  523-50-7618FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lawrence  E.  Boese,  408-68-6649FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  T.  Browning.  261-60-0578FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Browning,  275-38-5743FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  N.  Brya,  563-52-1207FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Prank  Cardile.  1 17-32- 1329PR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  William  E.  Collins,  027-32-8818FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lewis  E.  Curtis.  III.  425-68-2494PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stancil  L.  Dilda,  Jr.,  241-68-7194PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 
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Francis    R.    Dillon.    043-30-4670PR. 
„  Air  Force. 

John   W.   Douglass.   261-58-4167PR. 
p.  Air  Force. 

Brett  M.  Dula.  526-58- 1230FR,  Regu- 
Force.  ,^ 

Albert  J.  Edmonds.   252-56-6555FR. 
_.  Air  Force. 

Marvin  S.  Ervin.  250-64-7992PR,  Reg- 
.  Force. 

James  A.  Pain.  Jr..   252-58-5580FR. 
ir  Air  Force. 

John  L.  Pinan.  445-44-2347FR.  Regu- 
Force. 

Bruce  L.  Pister.  278-38-8213FR.  Reg- 
..  Force. 

Charles  E.  Franklin.  422-48- 1002FR. 
.  Air  Force. 

Benard    W.    Gann.    460-60-9094FR. 
^.  Air  Force. 

Timothy  D.  Gill.  127-34-0568FR.  Reg- 
ir  Force. 

James  P.  Grant.  036-26-9520FR,  Reg- 
.  Force. 

Kenneth  L.  Hagemann.  Sr..  523-50- 
..  Regular  Air  Force. 
Milton    L.    Haines.    451-64-1301FR. 
_  Air  Force. 

Larry  L.  Henry,  405-54-3759PR,  Reg- 
„  Force. 

Walter  C.  Hersman.  232-62-3421FR. 
,  Air  Force. 

Ellwood    P.    Hinman    III.    532-38- 
,.  Regular  Air  Force. 
James    M.    Hurley.    465-70-1803FR. 
.  Air  Force. 

Ronald  W.  Iverson.  518-46-6582FR, 
..  Air  Force. 

Arthur  E.  Johnson.  304-44-7297FR. 
_  Air  Force. 

Roger  A.  Jones.  355-30-5350FR.  Reg- 
,.  Force. 

John  P.  Jumper.  226-60-7457FR.  Reg- 
lir  Force. 
Kenneth  P.  Keller.  443-36-8785FR. 
„  Air  Force. 

Jean  E.  Klick,  321-36-3179FR.  Regu- 
Force. 

Owen  W.  Lentz.  444-42-0223FR.  Reg- 
ir  Force. 

Antonio  Maldonado.  582-70-8795FR. 
„  Air  Force. 

James  W.  Mclntyre.  069-34-7932FR. 
_  Air  Force. 

Ben  Nelson,  Jr..  466-66- 2948FR.  Reg- 
Force. 

Philip    W.    Nuber.    516-44-6286FR. 
„  Air  Force. 

Raymund  E.  OMara.  149-32-1795FR. 
.  Air  Force. 

Robert   W.   Parker.   065-34-0816FR. 
„  Air  Force. 

John  P.  Phillips.  463-70-3144FR,  Reg- 
..  Force. 

Robert  W.  Poel.  370-34-5880FR.  Reg- 
r  Force. 

Joseph   J.    Redden.    524-56-3036FR. 
.r  Air  Force. 

Ronald  N.  Running,  517-44-5730FR, 
.  Air  Force. 

John   J.   Salvadore,    193-30-9284FR. 
..  Air  Force. 

Garry  A.  Schnelzer.  288-36-8650FR. 
_  Air  Force. 

Graham  E.  Shirley.  425-80-2406FR. 
„  Air  Force. 

Nolan  Sklute,  081-32-4690FR,  Regu- 
Porce. 

Lester  J.  Weber.  520-44-9139FR,  Reg- 
ir  Force. 

Thad  A.  Wolfe.  535-38-2846FR.  Regu- 
Force. 

Walter    T.     Worthington.     242-62- 
„  Regular  Air  Force. 


Air 


>ir 


The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  R.  Brown.  565-36-32 16FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Murphy  A.  Chesney.  415-38- 
0473FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  David  L.  Nichols.  509-28-0901FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    Jimmie    V.    Adams.    423-42- 
1392PR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Mclnemey,  336-30- 
8725FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  8036,  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Air  Force: 

To  be  surgeon  general,  USAF 
Maj.     Gen.     Monte     B.     Miller.     489-30- 
3391PR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Section  1370: 
To  be  general 
Gen.  Jack  I.  Gregory,  401-46-9833FR,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Merrill    A.    McPeak,    554-44- 
2858FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.     Gen.     Peter    T.     Kempf,     554-44- 
9125FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Aloyslus  G.  Casey.  169-24- 
4566FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 


Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  J.  Burshnlck,  193-26- 
5025PR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    Donald    L.    Cromer.    518-34- 
5921FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Clifford  H.  Rees,  Jr.,  509-38- 
2122FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Casper  T.  Spangrud,  527-54- 
2509PR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  William  E.  Thurman,  401-38- 
5817FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States  " 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    Ralph    E.    Havens.    506-42- 
7223FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  John  M.  Loh,  577-50-2768PR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title   10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Jr.,  029-26- 
2816,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Emmett  Paige,  Jr.,  267-32-1935, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Section  601(a): 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Bruce  R.  Harris,  310-34-2711, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 601(a),  In  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  S.  Leland,  Jr.,  257-60- 
7783,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 601(a).  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  Title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  Section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Thurman  D.  Rodgers,  408-48- 
2175,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  1370: 

To  be  general 
Gen.    Glenn    K.    Otis.    084-20-5938.    U.S. 
Army. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Harold  M.  Davis,  Jr..  036-22-5423. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.  Elvin  R.  Heiberg,  081-32-3110. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   Vaughn  O.   Lang,   188-20-6157, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Max  W.  Noah,  260-42-5646,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  William  E.  Odom.  410-64-2620, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Graves,  305-36- 
5367,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 


ity designated  by  the  President  under  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Section  601(a): 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  James  P.  McCall.  189-28-0974, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  1370: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Quinn  H.  Becker.  491-28-4564. 
United  States  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3036.  to  be  the  Surgeon  General, 
U.S.  Army: 

To  be  the  surgeon  general.  United  States 

Army 
Maj.  Gen.  Prank  P.  Ledford.  279-30-2388. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment   as    Assistant    Commandant    of    the 
Marine  Corps  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  5044. 

To  be  general 
Joseph  J.  Went.  042-32-1604.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Keith  A.  Smith.  534-22-1982.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  general 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 
Thomas    R.    Morgan.    199-22-0605,    U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  captains  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  pursuant 
to  Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

unrestricted  line  officer 
To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
Philip  Shepard  Anselmo. 
Jon  Michael  Barr. 
Bruce  Barton  Bremner. 
William  Clifford  Carlson. 
Stephen  Scott  Clarey. 
Walter  Jackson  Davis,  Jr. 
William  Anthony  Earner,  Jr. 
James  Richard  Fitzgerald. 
William  John  Flanagan,  Jr. 
David  Eugene  Frost. 
Alvaro  Raymond  Gomez. 
Thomas  Forrest  Hall. 
John  Timothy  Hood. 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

Karl  Lee  Kaup. 
James  Richard  Lang. 
John  Baptiste  Laplante. 
Conrad  C  Lautenbacher.  Jr. 
John  Alden  Morlarty. 
Paul  Whitney  Parcells. 
James  Wood  Partington. 
Philip  Michael  Quast. 
John  Scott  Redd. 
Thomas  David  Ryan. 
Luther  Frederick  Schriefer. 
Ralph  Lawrence  Tindal. 
Paul  Edward  Tobln.  Jr. 
William  Lansing  Vincent. 


George  Rhodes  Worthington. 
Timothy  Wayne  Wright. 
Ronald  Joseph  Zlatoper. 
restricted  line  officer— engineering  duty 

OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
Millard  Sherwood  Firebaugh. 
Dean  Howard  Hines. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
Robert  Glen  Harrison. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  <CRYPTOLOCYI 

7*0  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

Isaiah  Clawson  Cole. 

The  following  named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  in  the  SUff  Corps  of  the  United  SUtes 
Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Section  624.  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

SUPPLY  CORPS  (31041 

James  E.  Eckelberger. 

James  E.  Miller. 

The  following  named  captain  in  the  Line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  pursuant 
to  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Section  624. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law; 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (OCEANCX3RAPHVI 

To  be  real  admiml  (lower  half) 
James  Elmer  Koehr. 
Nominations   Placed   on   the  Sechietarys 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army,  Marine 
Corps,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Allan  L. 
Swaim,  Jr,  and  ending  Ernest  H.  Oertli,  III, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  14,  1988. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Major 
William  R.  Albair,  005-48-3764,  and  ending 
Major  Kenneth  Vanderzeyde,  310-48-4043, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  14,  1988. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jose  B. 
Bueno,  and  ending  Alan  R.  Klayton,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  14.  1988. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  David  N. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Kenneth  L.  Meyer, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  19.  1988. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  David  E. 
Anisman.  and  ending  Kondi  Wong,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  19.  1988. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  D. 
Aadland.  and  ending  Peter  H.  Zuppas. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  19.  1988. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Stephen 
G.  Ash,  and  ending  Kevin  J.  Zlese,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  19,  1988. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  C. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Robert  M.  Wilson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  14,  1988. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Thomas  M. 
Longazel,  and  ending  Dwight  B.  Varley, 
which   nominations   were   received   by   the 
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Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Df  March  14.  1988. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Harvey  L. 
Bell,  a)  Id  ending  John  J.  Weeden.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Man  h  14.  1988. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  M. 
Host,  aid  ending  Charles  R.  Wolf,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  ap  )eared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Man  h  14.  1988. 

Army  nominations  beginning  John  C.  Ab- 
shier,  a  nd  ending  Eladio  Deleon,  Jr,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  ap>eared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Man  h  14.  1988. 

Armji  nominations  beginning  Robert  E. 
Abodee  ly,  and  ending  Donna  M.  *  Wright, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  14,  1988. 

Arms  nominations  beginning  Paul  B.  An- 
derson, and  ending  Steven  W.  Bohannon. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  18.  1988. 

Armj  nominations  beginning  Mary  M.  * 
Aaron,  and  ending  *  390a,  which  nomina- 
tions VI  ere  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
19   198  t. 

Man:  le  Corps  nomination  of  Frederick  C. 
Jenks.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Mar  ;h  14.  1988. 

Mari  le  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Mark  V.  Gilson,  and  ending  Cyrus  C.  M. 
Whinn  ;ry.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  19.  1988. 

Mari  le  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Truma  a  D.  Anderson.  Jr..  and  ending  Chris- 
topher Zelez,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congn  ssional  Record  of  April  19,  1988. 

Mari  le  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Brian  T.  Alexander,  and  ending  Thomas  J. 
Zohlei .  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  S<  nate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  19.  1988. 

Mari  ne  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Daniel  L.  Adams,  and  ending  Scott  E.  Yost, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senat(  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Recori  I  of  April  19,  1988. 

Nav  nominations  beginning  William  M. 
Asher  and  ending  Carl  G.  Bush,  which 
nominitions  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  a  tpeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Api  il  19,  1988. 

Nav  '  nominations  beginning  Robert  D. 
Walke  r.  and  ending  Daniel  W.  Nixon,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  a)peared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Ma  -ch  14.  1988. 

Nav  I  nominations  beginning  Richard  D. 
Balk,  and  ending  Coleman  A.  Mosely.  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senat>  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Recor  i  of  March  14.  1988. 

Nav,'  nominations  beginning  George  R. 
Adam;,  and  ending  Gregory  S.  Young, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senat;  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Recoi  d  of  March  14.  1988. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Richard  J. 
Wagoier.  and  ending  Peter  J.  Lukowski. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Recoi  d  of  March  14.  1988. 

Na\  y  nominations  beginning  Emil  C.  Cas- 
ciano  and  ending  Larry  N.  Peters,  which 
nomi  lations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
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and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  14.  1988. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Matthew 
Bradford  Aaron,  and  ending  Thomas 
Andrew  Zwolfer.  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  14.  1988. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Todd  A. 
Abler,  and  ending  Todd  A.  Zvorak.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  14.  1988. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Richard  San- 
ford  Abele.  and  ending  Larry  Roger  Alfred, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  18.  1988. 

Navy  nominations  begirming  Raymond 
Maurice  Allee.  and  ending  Robert  Werling, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  23.  1988. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  return 

to  legislative  session.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  acting  Republican  leader  if  the 
following  orders  on  the  calendar  of 
business  has  been  cleared  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Calender  Orders  No.  632,  634.  639. 
640,  and  642? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  majority 
leader  is  correct.  Those  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  acting  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  the  aforementioned 
calendar  orders  be  considered  en  bloc; 
that  all  measures  be  agreed  to  en  bloc; 
that  amendments  were  shown,  togeth- 
er with  preambles,  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  en 
bloc  be  laid  on  the  table;  that  actions 
on  the  several  measures  appear  sever- 
ally on  the  face  of  the  Record;  that 
any  Senators  who  have  statements 
have  those  statements  appropriately 
included  as  though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OF  BRENDA  W.  GAY 
The  bill  (H.R.  3606)  for  the  relief  of 
Brenda  W.  Gay,  was  considered,  or- 
dered  to   a   third   reading,   read   the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


VETERANS  HOME  LOAN 
PROGRAMS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2049)  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent National  Commission  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Home  Loan 
Guaranty  Program;  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  re- 
ductions in  the  interst  rate  on  loans 


made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  finance  sales  of  properties  acquired 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the 
result  of  foreclosures,  and  to  establish 
creditworthiness  requirements  for  as- 
sumptions of  Veterans'  Administration 
vendee  loans;  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  following: 

S.  2049 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTIO\  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Home  Loan  Program  Improvements  Act  of 
1988". 

SEC.  1.  INDEPESDEST  COMMISSIOS  TO  ASSESS  THE 
VETERASS-  ADMISISTRATION  HOME 
LOAN  GIARANTV  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Members.— (V 
There  is  established  an  independent  Com- 
mission on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") to  assess  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(2  It  A)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
nine  voting  members,  none  of  whom  may  at 
the  time  of  appointment  be  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, not  later  than  April  30,  1988,  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  consul- 
tation with  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Committees"). 

(B)(i)  Four  members  of  the  Commission— 

(I)  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
housing,  home  loan,  and  real  estate  and  re- 
lated industries,  including  real  estate 
agents,  mortgage  bankers  and  other  lending 
institutions  which  make  Veterans '  Adminis- 
tration-guaranteed loans,  home  builders,  ap- 
praisers, and  holders  and  servicers  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration-guaranteed  loans;  and 

(II)  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the  housing, 
home  loan,  and  real  estate  and  related  in- 
dustries and  the  Veterans'  AdminUtration 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

(ii)  Five  members  shall  be  representative 
of  (I)  the  general  public  (and  not  be  affili- 
ated in  any  way  with  the  interests  described 
in  subdivision  (i))  and  shall  be  selected  from 
academic  and  commercial  enterprises  based 
on  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  areas 
pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  (II)  veterans'  service  organizations.  Not 
less  than  three  of  such  five  members  shall  be 
selected  as  representatives  of  the  general 
public  pursuant  to  clause  (I). 

(3)(A)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committees,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  the  President  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (or,  in  the  case  of  any  such  individual, 
a  designee  of  such  individual)  shall  be  ex  of- 
ficio, nonvoting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  two 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
serving  in  loan  guaranty  divisions  in  Veter- 
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ans'  Administration  regional  offices  as  ex 
officio  nonvoting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  may  designate  additional  ex  offi- 
cio nonvoting  members  from  other  Federal 
Government  agencies  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment-sponsored entities. 

(4)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  designate 
to  chair  the  Commission  a  member  from 
among  the  voting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  is  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(B)(ii). 

(B)  The  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commission, 
shall  appoint  an  executive  director,  who 
may  not  at  the  time  of  appointment  be  an 
employee  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

(C)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  the 
Commission  with  such  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  clerical  staff  and  services  and  ad- 
ministrative support  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  effectively. 

(b)  First  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which  at 
least  five  members  of  the  Commission  have 
been  appointed,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  and  the  Com- 
mittees a  report  on  the  Commission's  find- 
ings and  recommendations  on  the  matters 
described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  the  Commission's  findings, 
views,  and  recommendations  on  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

(A)  Ways  to  reduce  default  and  foreclosure 
rates  on  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  under  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(B)  Ways  to  minimize  Veterans '  Adminis- 
tration property  acquisition,  management, 
and  disposition  costs  resulting  from  foreclo- 
sures on  such  loans. 

(C)  The  management  and  disposition  of 
loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  finance  the  sale  of  properties  acquired  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the  result  of 
such  foreclosures. 

(D)  The  causes  of  increases  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in 
Veterans'  Administration  Home  Loan  Guar- 
anty Program  costs  and  ways  to  reduce  such 
costs. 

(E)  Ways  to  improve  the  solvency  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  Loan  Guaranty 
Revolving  Fund. 

(F)  The  need  for  improvement  of  program 
benefits  and  assistance  to  veterans  partici- 
pating or  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

(G)  The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  co- 
ordinating Veterans'  Administration  poli- 
cies (both  statutory  and  administrative) 
and  practices,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
property  acquisition,  management,  and  dis- 
position, with  the  policies  and  practices  of 
other  Federal  Government  agencies  and 
Federal  Government  sponsored  entities. 

(H)  Such  other  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  (i)  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate, or  (ii)  are  suggested  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or,  concurrently,  by  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tees. 

(c)  Administrator's  Interim  and  Final  Re- 
ports.—(1)  Not  later  than  two  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Commission's  report 
is  submitted  under  subsection  (b),  the  Ad- 
ministrator, after  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  shall  submit  an  interim  report 


to  the  Committees.  The  interim  report  shall 
contain— 

(A)  the  Administrator's  views  on  the  desir- 
ability, feasibility,  and  cost  of  implementing 
each  of  the  Commission's  recommendations, 
and  the  actions  taken  or  planned  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  each  such 
recommendation; 

(B)(i)  the  Administrator's  views  on  any 
legislation  or  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Commission,  (ii)  the  Administrator's  views 
on  the  need  for  any  alternative  or  addition- 
al legislation  or  regulations  to  implement 
the  Commission's  recommendations,  (Hi) 
the  Administrator's  recommendations  for 
any  such  alternative  or  additional  legisla- 
tion, (iv)  the  proposed  text  of  any  regula- 
tions referred  to  in  subclause  (i)  or  (ii) 
which  the  Administrator  considers  neces- 
sary and  the  proposed  text  of  any  legislation 
referred  to  in  such  subclause  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Administrator,  and  (v)  a  cost 
estimate  for  the  implementation  of  any  reg- 
ulations and  legislation  referred  to  in  such 
subclause;  and 

(C)  any  other  proposcUs  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
Commission's  report 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission's  report  is 
submitted  under  subsection  (b),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the 
Committees.  The  final  report  shall  include 
the  actions  taken  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  and  any  fur- 
ther recommendations  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate. 

(d)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  ninety  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Administrator  submits  the  final 
report  required  by  subsection  (c)(2). 

SEC.  3.  INTEREST  RATE  REQVIREMENTS  FOR 
VENDEE  LOANS. 

Section  1816(d)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
follounng  new  paragraphs 

"(7)  The  Administrator  shall  make  a  loan 
to  finance  the  sale  of  real  property  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  at  an  in- 
terest rate  that  is  lower  than  the  prevailing 
mortgage  market  interest  rate  in  areas 
where,  and  to  the  extent  the  Administrator 
determines,  in  light  of  prevailing  conditions 
in  the  real  estate  market  involved,  that  such 
lower  interest  rate  is  necessary  in  order  to 
market  the  property  competitively  and  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  long-term  stability  and 
solvency  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  established 
by  section  1824(a)  of  this  title. ". 

SEC.  i.  CREDITWORTHINESS  DETERMINATIONS  AND 
FEES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ASSUMPTIONS 
OF  VENDEE  LOANS. 

Section  1817A  of  title  38,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "If"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section,  if';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "guaranteed,  insured, 
or  direct  housing  loan  obtained  by  a  veter- 
an" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "loan  guar- 
anteed, insured,  or  made";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)(1)  This  section  shall  apply— 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  loans  other  than  loans 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  real  property  de- 
scribed in  section  1816(d)(1)  of  thU  title, 
only  to  loans  for  which  commitments  are 
made  on  or  after  March  1,  1988;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  loans  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  such  property,    only   to  loans 


which  are  closed  more  than  forty-five  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Home  Loan  Program  Improvements  Act 
of  1988. 

"(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan 
which  the  Administrator  has  sold  without 
recourse. ". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  S.  2049— 
the  proposed  "Veterans  Home  Loan 
Program  Improvements  Act  of  1988"— 
as  unanimously  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
introduced  S.  2049  on  February  4, 
1988.  along  with  the  committee's  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator  MuR- 
KOWSKi,  and  the  Senators  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Bentsen  and  Mr.  Grahm.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  VA  Home 
Loan  Program,  later  joined  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  legislation. 

Before  commenting  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bin,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Senator  Mur- 
KowsKi  for  his  many  contributions  to 
this  legislation  and  the  fine  coopera- 
tion he  has  shown  in  working  on  it  on 
an  expedited  basis  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
bill  is  a  result  of  our  continued  united, 
bipartisan  effort  to  improve  the  VA 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program,  as  was 
S.  2022,  enacted  on  February  29  as 
Public  Law  100-253.  and  S.  1801,  major 
provisions  of  which  were  enacted  on 
December  21,  1987,  as  Public  Law  100- 
198. 

On  March  4,  1988,  I  chaired  the  com- 
mittee's hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  budget  for  veterans  programs  and 
on  certain  legislation,  including  S. 
2049.  After  carefully  reviewing  the  tes- 
timony from  the  hearing,  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  report  S.  2049  favorably  to 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  derived  from 
the  provisions  of  S.  2049  as  introduced 
and  two  amendments  proposed  by 
myself  and  Senator  Murkowski.  The 
bill  was  reported  as  amended  on  April 
22. 

SUMMARY  OF  S.  2049  AS  REPORTED 

S.  2049  as  reported  contains  free- 
standing provisions  and  amendments 
to  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  which  would: 

First,  create  an  Independent  Com- 
mission on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Home  Loan  Program  to  assess  the 
status  of  the  program  and  evaluate 
the  problems  the  program  currently  Is 
facing,  and  recommend  solutions  to 
those  problems  and  changes  to  im- 
prove the  financial  solvency  and  sta- 
bility of  the  program  and  program 
benefits  and  services  to  veterans. 

Second,  require  the  VA  to  offer 
below-market  interest  rates  on  the 
loans— knovim  as  vendee  loans— which 
it  makes  to  finance  its  sales  of  fore- 
closed properties  where   and  to   the 
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BACKGROUND 

VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
established  by  the  Servicemen's 

Act  of  1944— Public  Law 

.  78th  Congress— was  originally 

._  to  assist  veterans  returning 

from  World  War  II  who,  due  to 

1  nilitary  service,  had  been  unable 

the  credit  history  neces- 

.  obtain  a  home  mortgage.  Since 

the    program    has    guaranteed 

totaling  more  than  $300  billion, 

,  more  than  12.7  million  veter- 

purchase  homes.  In  fiscal  year 

he  VA  guaranteed  479.491  home 

totaling  a  record  $34.9  billion.  I 

refer  my  colleagues  to  my  intro- 

statement  on  S.  2049  which 

at  page  S667  of  the  February  4, 

Record  for  a  more  extensive  dis- 

of  the  background  and  status 

VA  Home  Loan  Program. 

for  the  vast  majority 
loans  the  cost  to  the 

of  providing  the  guaran- 

been  quite  small  and  the  bene- 

veterans  and  to  society  quite  sig- 

However,  as  a  result  of  the 

urn  in  certain  areas  of  the  econ- 

recent  years,  high  default  and 

rates  on  properties  guaran- 

by  VA  loans,   with   a  resultant 
VA     inventory     of     foreclosed 
acquired  at  liquidation  sales, 
threatened  the  viability  of  the 
by   substantially   increasing 
costs.  These  conditions  have 
appropriations    in    fiscal 
1987  and  1988  alone  of  over  $1 
including  the  administration's 
for  an  fiscal  year  1988  supple- 
ment^  appropriation   of   $526.6   mil- 
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iddition,  the  VA  has  scheduled  13 

of  VA  homes  from  April  8. 

through  June   12,   1988.   It  ap- 

that    the   primary    purpose   of 

auctions  is  to  create  an  immedi- 

inf usion  for  the  LGRF. 
President.    I    am    deeply    con- 
_  that  the  proposed  auctions  are 
n  the  best  interest  of  the  long- 
solvency  and  stability  of  the  re- 
fund. I  would  refer  my  col- 
to  the  debate  earlier  today  on 
Res.  552.  the  supplemental  appro- 

measure  which  would  pro- 

$526.6  million  for  the  revolving 

for  fiscal  year  1988.  during  which 

my   concerns   in   greater 


discussed 


Mr.  President,  these  rapidly  escalat- 
ing program  costs  parallel  the  increas- 
ing debt  which  veterans  have  incurred 
through  the  foreclosure  of  homes  pur- 
chased with  VA-guaranteed  loans.  For 
the  sake  of  both  the  veterans  using  or 
wishing  to  use  their  home  loan  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  the  program  itself,  I 
concluded  early  last  year  that  action 
was  needed  to  try  to  determine  the 
reason  for  the  great  increase  in  pro- 
gram costs  and  to  take  steps  to  mini- 
mize them. 

Accordingly,  in  1987, 1  developed  S. 
1801  along  with  Senator  Murkowski, 
and  it  became  the  most  comprehensive 
VA  Home  Loan  Program  legislation 
which  our  committee  ever  reported. 
Major  provisions  of  the  bill— as  en- 
acted in  the  Senate-House  compromise 
agreement  on  H.R.  2672  on  December 
21,  1987— provide  direction  for  signifi- 
cant steps  to  improve  the  financial  sol- 
vency of  the  VA  Home  Loan  Program 
and  reduce  its  dependency  on  taxpay- 
ers' fimds  while  also  improving  the 
program  benefits  available  to  veterans 
and  maintaining  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  program. 

In  addition,  on  February  1,  1988,  I, 
along  with  Senators  Murkowski, 
Bentsen,  and  Gramm,  introduced  S. 
2022,  which  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
100-253  on  February  29,  1988.  That 
law  allows  the  Administrator  to  reduce 
or  waive  the  5-percent  downpayment 
on  vendee  loans— which  has  been  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  100-198— to  the 
extent  the  Administrator  determines 
necessary  in  order  to  market  competi- 
tively the  property  involved.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  are  described  in  my 
statement  on  it  beginning  on  page  S 
364  of  the  Record  for  February  1. 

INDEPENDENT  COMMISSION  ON  VA  HOME  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  after  reflecting  on 
the  current  state  of  the  VA  Home 
Loan  Program,  following  staff  field  in- 
spections carried  out  in  January  1988. 
Senator  Murkowski  and  I  concluded 
that  a  new  approach  and  perspective 
were  needed  to  try  to  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  difficulties  affecting 
the  program. 

Section  2  of  the  committee  bill  pro- 
poses this  new  direction  by  providing 
for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Commission  on  the  Veterans'  charged 
with  carefully  assessing  the  status  of 
the  program,  analyzing  the  problems— 
particularly  the  recent  program-cost 
and  foreclosure-rate  increases— the 
program  currently  is  facing,  evaluat- 
ing possible  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems, and  recommending  changes  to 
improve  the  financial  stability  and  sol- 
vency of  the  program  and  the  benefits 
and  service  offered  to  veterans.  The 
Commission  would  be  modeled  after 
the  Commission  on  Veterans'  Educa- 
tion Policy,  established  by  section  320 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improve- 
ment and  Health-Care  Authorization 
Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-576),  which 


is  currently  carrying  out  its  statutory 
mandate  to  assess  VA  educational  as- 
sistance programs. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in 
consultation  with  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees— each  of  whom,  as  well  as 
the  Administrator,  or  their  designees, 
would  participate  in  the  Commission's 
study  and  deliberations  as  nonvoting, 
ex  officio  members— would  select  the 
nine  voting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. These  nine  members,  none  of 
whom  could  be  Federal  Government 
employees  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointments, would  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  of  the  home 
loan  program  and  general  experience 
and  knowledge  relating  to  the  mission 
of  the  Commission.  Four  members 
would  be  chosen  specifically  because 
of  their  expertise  in  the  housing, 
home  loan,  real  estate  and  related 
fields  relevant  to  the  program.  Five  of 
the  members  would  be  representative 
of,  first,  the  general  public  and  would 
be  selected  from  academic  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  based  on  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  areas 
pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion and.  second,  the  veterans'  service 
organizations. 

The  combined  expertise  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  industries 
to  which  I  just  referred,  each  of  which 
plays  a  vital  role  in  the  Home  Loan 
Program,  as  well  as  of  representatives 
of  the  veterans  who  use  the  program, 
and  the  perspective  of  the  public 
members,  we  believe,  should  allow  for 
a  comprehensive,  in-depth  examina- 
tion of  the  program.  Two  employees 
who  work  in  the  loan  guaranty  divi- 
sion of  a  VA  regional  office  also  would 
be  selected  to  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Commission,  to  ensure  that  it  has 
the  viewpoint  of  those  who  are  best 
able  to  see  what  is  happening  "in  the 
field." 

Additionally,  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  co- 
ordinating certain  VA  policies— both 
statutory  and  administrative— and 
practices— especially  in  the  areas  of 
the  acquisition,  management,  and  dis- 
position of  foreclosed  properties— with 
those  of  other  Federal  Government 
and  Government-sponsored  entities, 
such  as  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Corporation,  repre- 
sentatives of  such  entities  would— and 
similar  entities  could,  at  the  Adminis- 
trator's discretion— be  represented  on 
the  Conmiission  in  an  ex  officio  capac- 
ity. 

The  Commission  would  have  1  year 
to  submit  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  committees  a 
report  on  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations.    The     Administrator     would 


then  be  required  to  evaluate  that 
report  and,  after  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  submit  his  views  on  its 
recommendations  to  the  committees. 
To  ensure  that  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations are  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Administrator  and, 
where  appropriate,  implemented,  the 
Administrator  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  follow-up 
report  6  months  after  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  on  the  actions  taken 
with  respect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  and  any  further 
recommendations  which  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
present  state  of  the  Home  Loan  Pro- 
gram requires  the  intensive,  focused, 
objective  scrutiny— removed  from  the 
day-to-day  pressures  of  politics  and 
program  administration— that  an  inde- 
pendent national  commission  of  ex- 
perts can  provide.  Their  expertise,  in- 
sights, and  advice  can  aid  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  economic  down- 
turns at  either  the  national  or  local 
level  do  not  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  veterans  to  use  the  Home  Loan 
Program  benefits  they  have  earned  in 
service  to  our  country. 

INTEREST  RATE  ON  VENDEE  LOANS 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  require  the  VA  to 
offer  an  interest  rate  for  vendee  loans 
which  is  lower  than  the  prevailing 
mortgage  market  interest  rate  where 
and  to  the  extent  the  Administrator 
determines,  in  light  of  prevailing  con- 
ditions in  the  real  estate  market  in- 
volved, that  the  lower  interest  rate  is 
necessary  in  order  to  market  the  prop- 
erty competitively  and  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  long-term  stability  and  sol- 
vency of  the  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund. 

As  I  noted  in  my  floor  statement  on 
S.  2022  on  February  1,  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country,  competition  among 
sellers  of  foreclosed  properties  had  led 
many  of  them  to  offer  sales  induce- 
ments in  the  form  of  advantageous  fi- 
nancing terms.  In  Houston,  for  exam- 
ple, many  sellers  are  offering  below- 
market-interest  rate  loans.  Sellers  who 
are  not  themselves  lenders  will  often 
"buy  down"  the  interest  rate  on  the 
loan— that  is,  provide  a  subsidy  of  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment  sufficient 
to  correspond  to  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  interest  rate.  In  such  a 
market,  the  VA  must  have  effective 
sales  tools  available  if  it  is  to  reduce 
an  inventory  of  properties  which  had 
grown  from  9,023  in  fiscal  year  1980  to 
25,172  by  the  end  of  March  1988. 

Of  course,  while  lower-interest-rate 
loans  may  be  necessary  to  sell  proper- 
ties in  some  areas,  they  also  reduce 
the  VA's  income  over  the  term  of  the 
loan.  Additionally,  the  lower  yield  pro- 
vided by  such  loans  reduces  their  at- 
tractiveness to  buyers  in  the  secondary 
market.  Therefore,  the  committee  bill 
calls  for  below-market  interest  rates  to 


be  offered  only  when  that  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  solvency  of  the 
Fund— that  is,  when  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  lowering  the  interest  rate 
would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  either 
reducing  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property  or  of  continuing  to  hold  and 
maintain  the  property. 

ASSUMPTIONS  OF  VENDEE  LOANS 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would,  with  respect  to  loans 
closed  more  than  45  days  after  enact- 
ment, extend  the  creditworthiness  re- 
quirements and  0.5-percent  fee  appli- 
cable to  assumptions  of  VA-guaran- 
teed loans— enacted  in  Public  Law  100- 
198  on  December  22.  1987— to  vendee 
loans  sold  by  the  VA  with  recourse, 
that  is,  with  the  VA  being  obligated  to 
buy  the  loan  back  (for  the  amount 
owing  under  the  note)  in  case  of  de- 
fault. 

Last  session,  along  with  Senator 
Murkowski,  I  introduced  in  S.  1801  a 
provision— which,  as  modified,  became 
part  of  the  compromise  agreement  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  100-198— to  re- 
quire generally  that,  before  a  VA-guar- 
anteed loan  could  be  assumed  by  the 
buyer  of  a  veteran's  home,  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  assumptor  be  estab- 
lished. Sale  of  the  property  without 
approval  of  the  assumption  based  on 
the  creditworthiness  of  the  buyer 
would  cause  the  loan  to  become  due 
and  payable  in  full.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  this  provision,  I 
would  refer  my  colleagues  to  my  state- 
ment during  the  debate  on  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  compromise  agreement  on 
H.R.  2672,  beginning  on  page  S17388 
of  the  Record  for  December  4. 

Previously,  there  had  been  no  re- 
strictions on  the  assumption  of  VA- 
guaranteed  loans,  as  is  still  the  case 
with  respect  to  vendee  loans  sold  with 
recourse.  In  contrast  to  conventional 
loans,  which  generally  cannot  be  as- 
sumed, the  purchaser  of  the  veteran's 
home  had  been  able  to  assume  the  vet- 
eran's loan  without  undergoing  a 
credit  check  or  meeting  any  underwrit- 
ing criteria.  Although  the  free  assuma- 
bility  of  a  loan  may  make  it  easier  for 
a  homeowner  to  resell,  it  also  can 
enable  persons  to  buy  a  home  even 
though  their  creditworthiness  would 
not  otherwise  allow  them  to  achieve 
homeownership.  Such  persons  obvi- 
ously generally  are  more  likely  to  de- 
fault on  the  loans,  resulting  in  the  VA 
acquiring  more  foreclosed  properties 
and  incurring  additional  expense.  Easy 
assumability  also  has  fostered  abuses 
such  as  "equity  skimming". 

The  potential  abuses  resulting  from 
the  free  assumability  of  loans  are  as 
applicable  to  vendee  loans  sold  with 
recourse  as  they  have  been  to  VA- 
guaranteed  loans.  Accordingly,  in 
order  to  reduce  foreclosures  on  such 
vendee  loans,  the  committee  bill  would 
extend  to  persons  assuming  vendee 
loans  the  restrictions  on  assumability 
just  made  applicable  to  persons  who 


buy  homes  and  assimie  VA-guaranteed 
loans  from  veterans.  I  believe  that  this 
extension  would  be  equitable  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  solvency  of  the 
Home  Loan  Program.  The  0.5-percent 
fee  which  that  law  Imposed  on  buyers 
who  assume  VA-guaranteed  loans  also 
would  be  imposed  on  buyers  who 
assume  vendee  loans. 

After  the  enactment  of  these  new 
creditworthiness  and  fee  requirements 
for  assumptions  of  VA  vendee  loans, 
those  loans  should  still  provide  attrac- 
tive means  of  financing— and  thus  in- 
centives for  buying— VA  foreclosed 
properties  as  compared  to  convention- 
al financing,  since  the  VA  interest  rate 
generally  will  be  lower  and  the  VA 
credit  underwriting  requirements, 
more  flexible.  As  I  have  previously 
noted,  section  3  of  the  committee  bill 
would  also  enable  the  VA  to  make 
vendee  loans  sold  with  recourse  even 
more  attractive,  where  necessary  for 
competitive  purposes,  by  offering  the 
additional  incentive  of  a  below-market 
interest  rate.  Section  2  of  Public  Law 
100-253,  enacted  on  February  29,  1988, 
also  would  allow  for  the  Administra- 
tor, when  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  competitively  market  foreclosed 
properties,  to  offer  vendee  loans  sold 
with  recourse  with  no  downpayment 
or  a  downpayment  at  less  than  5  per- 
cent. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment, in  line  with  a  recommendation 
from  the  VA.  to  provide  that  these  re- 
quirements and  the  fee  would  not 
extend  to  vendee  loans  sold  without 
recourse,  since  the  VA  has  no  financial 
interest  in,  or  any  means  to  keep  track 
of,  such  loans  after  they  are  sold. 

COST  SAVINGS 

The  CBO  estimates  that  enactment 
of  the  committee  bUl  would  not  result 
in  significant  (i.e.,  greater  than 
$500,000)  costs  or  savings  during  the 
first  five  fiscal  years  after  enactment. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
realistic  to  expect  that  a  benefits  pro- 
gram will  incur  no  costs.  Certainly, 
however,  when  the  cost  of  a  program 
increases  as  dramatically  as  the  cost  of 
the  Home  Loan  Program  has,  it  is  es- 
sential for  Congress  to  take  a  close 
look  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the 
increase  and  to  take  steps  to  minimize 
program  costs.  We  must  find  further 
ways  to  reduce  the  impact  that  such 
factors  are  having  on  the  program  and 
on  our  Nation's  veterans.  We  also 
need,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
to  build  in  increased  program  protec- 
tions to  help  minimize  the  impact  of 
economic  depression,  such  as  has  oc- 
curred in  States  where  oil  production 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  econo- 
my and  which  could  strike  any  area  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  support  changing  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  loan  guaranty  benefits 
program  by  either  drastically  curtail- 
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or  insisting  that  it  must  be  paid 
full  by  those  seeking  to  use  it. 
my  colleagues  to  support  this 
,  which  represents  a  united, 

n  commitment  to  improve  the 

9ome  Loan  Guaranty  Program.  I 

that  we  must  ensure  that  the 

of  American  home  ownership 

that  program  provides  remains 

to  our  veterans. 

_,,   Mr.    President,    I   want   to 

this  opportunity  again  to  express 

appreciation   to   our  committee's 

minority    member.    Senator 

and   the   very   effective 

staff— Tony    Principi.    Tom 

„,  Laura  Stepovich,  and  Chris 

— jfor  their  fine  efforts  and  coop- 

,n  on  this  legislation. 

course,  I  also  extend  thanks  for 

excellent  work  on  this  bill  to  the 

;'s    majority    staff— Sharon 

I,  Jennifer  Loporcaro,  Loret- 

Jan,  Jane  Wasman,  Ed  Scott, 

,  fon  Steinberg— and  to  our  editori- 

Kitor,  Roy  Smith. 

MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 

:>leased  to  join  with  the  distin- 

.lied  chairman  of  the  Committee 

Veterans'  Affairs.  Senator  Cran- 

in  urging  my  colleagues  to  join 

support  of  S.  2049,  the  Veterans' 

Loan   Program   Improvements 

1988.  This  legislation,  which  we, 

_  by  Senators  Gramm  and  Bent- 

introduced  on  February  4,  1988, 

unanimously    approved    by    the 

on   Veterans'   Affairs   on 

17,  1988. 

particularly  pleased  by  the  pro- 

,.  in  this  bill  which  would  estab- 

an  independent  Commission   on 

Veterans'    Administration    Home 

Guaranty  Program. 

1  >elieve  the  evidence  is  clear  that 

Loan  Guaranty  Program  suffers 

preventable  losses.  I  also  believe 

the  Congress,  in  evaluating  the 

and  potential  solutions  to  its 

;,  should  have  the  benefit  of 

ijidependent  analysis.  This  is  why 

composition   of   the   Commission 

vitally  important. 

legislation  will  be  particularly 

.ant    because    it    directs    that,. 

the  membership  must  include 

entatives  of  industry  and  veter- 

participants    in    the    program,    it 

also  go  beyond  that  circle  to  in- 

the  representatives  of  outside 

and  organizations.  It  is  my  ex- 

.ion   that  the   Commission   will 

include   members   familiar   with 

VA  housing  finance  practices  and 

1.  It  is  my  expectation  the 

n  will  include  academic  ex- 

on  management  and  real  estate 
It  is  my  expectation  the  Com- 

wiU  include  successful  manag- 

Tom  the  private  business  sector  of 

economy.  It  is  the  diversity  and 

of  views  I  expect  from  a 

with    members    such    as 
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so  important  and  useful. 
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Its  praise  of  that  which  it  finds  good 
in  the  management  of  the  program 
will  not  be  easily  dismissed  as  syco- 
phancy. Its  proposals  for  change  will 
not  be  easily  dismissed  as  self-serving. 
The  Commission  will  be  able  to  note 
that  which  is  working  well  and,  at  the 
same  time,  when  necessary,  note  those 
instances  where  the  program's  emper- 
or has  no  clothes.  In  short,  I  expect 
the  input  of  those  not  involved  in  the 
VA  Home  Loan  Program  to  provide 
useful  insight  based  on  a  fresh  and  in- 
dependent perspective  tempered  by 
the  expertise  that  arises  from  success- 
ful experience  in  the  world  beyond  the 
universe  of  VA  benefit  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  what  this 
Commission  is  not.  It  is  not  a  threat  to 
the  program.  The  program  is  threat- 
ened, but  not  by  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
dependent examination.  It  is  threat- 
ened by  the  inertia  which  seems  to  dic- 
tate that,  no  matter  what  the  results, 
business  must  go  on  as  usual.  This  in- 
ertia has  created  a  seemingly  insatia- 
ble demand  for  additional  funding  to 
cover  the  program's  losses.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  last  6  months  the  Senate 
has: 

Appropriated    $389    million    in    the 
fiscal  year  1988  continuing  resolution; 
Considered  appropriating  $709  mil- 
lion in  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill; 

Approved  a  fiscal  year  1989  budget 
resolution  which  would  provide  for  a 
$658  million  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1989; 

Been  informed  of  a  $200  million 
transfer  to  the  LGRF  from  the  read- 
justment benefits  account; 

Learned  of  a  crash  program  of  auc- 
tions of  VA-acquired  homes  whose 
purpose  is  a  quick  infusion  of  cash 
without  regard  to  the  long-term  finan- 
cial effect  on  either  the  program  or 
the  taxpayers;  and 

Been  advised  unofficially  that  the 
LGRF  may  require  a  total  of  up  to  $1 
billion  in  1988  and  that  another  sup- 
plemental may  be  needed  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

No,  the  Commission  does  not  repre- 
sent a  threat  to  the  program.  Rather, 
it  represents  an  opportunity  for  salva- 
tion. The  views  of  a  commission  which 
can  credibly  validate  that  which  works 
well  and  offers  solutions  for  that 
which  does  not  offer  the  prospect  of  a 
Veterans'  Home  Loan  Program  which 
will  be  able  to  continue  assisting  veter- 
ans attain  the  dream  of  home  owner- 
ship into  the  21st  century. 

I  am  also  pleased  the  bill  before  us 
includes  a  provision  requiring  the  VA 
to  offer  below-market  interest  rate  fi- 
nancing in  those  cases  where  the  VA 
determines  such  a  step  is  cost-effective 
and  necessary  to  be  competitive  in  sell- 
ing VA-acquired  homes.  In  January 
1988.  members  of  my  staff  visited 
Houston,  TX,  where  we  found  the  VA, 
which  has  almost  6.000  homes  for  sale 
in  Houston,  in  competition  with  other 


institutions  who  can,  and  do,  offer  a 
potential  buyer  financing  at  an  inter- 
est rate  more  attractive  than  that 
available  from  the  VA.  I  agree  that  it 
is  possible  to  counter  such  competition 
by  reducing  the  price  of  your  product. 
However,  I  also  believe  that  there  are 
buyers  from  whom  the  interest  rate 
may  be  the  most  important  determin- 
ing factor  in  making  a  purchase  deci- 
sion. In  such  a  case,  I  believe  VA 
should  have  the  flexibility  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  terms  which  are  impor- 
tant to  the  buyer.  In  a  buyers  market, 
a  seller  who  expects  to  succeed  cannot 
adopt  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  posture.  A 
successful  seller  must  be  able  to  react 
to  the  factors  which  motivate  poten- 
tial buyers. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  ex- 
tending to  vendee  loans,  other  than 
those  sold  by  the  VA  without  recourse, 
the  same  criteria  for  assumability  and 
requirement  for  payment  of  a  funding 
fee  as  were  applied  to  the  assumption 
of  VA  guaranteed  loans  by  Public  Law 
100-198  on  December  22,  1987.  Vendee 
loans  are  loans  made  by  the  VA  to  fi- 
nance the  resale  of  homes  acquired  by 
the  VA  as  the  result  of  foreclosure  on 
the  original  loan.  The  VA  usually 
packages  and  sells  these  loans  to  inves- 
tors. However,  if  the  loans  are  sold 
with  recourse,  the  VA  guarantees  to 
buy  the  loan  back  if  the  home  buyer 
defaults.  If  these  loans  are  freely  as- 
sumable  without  a  requirement  that 
the  assumptor  be  creditworthy,  the 
VA  is,  in  effect,  responsible  for  the 
payments  without  having  any  assur- 
ance the  assuming  homeowner  has  the 
ability  or  inclination  to  meet  his  or 
her  obligations  to  the  loan.  Such  a  sit- 
uation is  not  acceptable,  and  this  pro- 
vision corrects  it. 

Mr.  I»resident,  this  bill  is  one  which 
promises  significant  improvement  in 
the  VA  Home  Loan  Program.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  its  sup- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  an  independent 
Commission  on  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram; to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  reductions  in  the 
interest  rate  on  loans  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  finance 
the  sales  of  properties  acquired  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  the  result 
of  foreclosures  and  to  establish  credit- 
worthiness requirements  and  require  a 
0.5  per  centum  fee  for  assumptions  of 
such  loans  other  than  those  sold  with- 
out recourse,  and  for  other  purposes." 


RELIEF  OF  SAN  JUAN  COUNTY 
NURSING  HOME 

The  bill  (S.  1828)  for  the  relief  of 
San  Juan  County  Nursing  Home,  of 
Blanding,  UT,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1828 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  San  Juan  County  Commission,  the  suc- 
cessor in  interest  to  San  Juan  County  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Blanding,  Utah,  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  liability  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  San  Juan  County  Nursing  Home  to  the 
Auburn  Manor  Holding  Corporation  if  the 
San  Juan  County  Commission  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  San  Juan  County  Conunission 
shall- 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  an  irrevocable 
trust  in  the  amount  described  in  section 
609(d)(l)(A)(i)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act' 

(2)  provide  that  such  trust  will  only  be 
used  to  provide  health  care  services  to  per- 
sons who  reside  in  San  Juan  County.  Utah, 
and  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  such  services; 
and 

(3)  provide  such  services  to  such  persons 
during  the  period  beginning  15  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  described  in  subsection 
(d). 

(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  that  the  San 
Juan  County  Commission  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
ensure  compliance  with  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (b).  the  San  Juan  County 
Commission  shall  be  permanently  relieved 
of  all  liability  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  San  Juan  County  Nursing  Home  to  the 
Auburn  Manor  Holding  Corporation. 

(2)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  contain  appropriate  pro- 
visions specifying  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance by  the  San  Juan  County  Commission 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  date  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(3)  is  the  last  day  of  the  most  recent  20- 
year  period  during  which  the  San  Juan 
County  Nursing  Home  was  required,  under 
section  609  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
to  remain  as  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hospital. 

LJ 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 
FOR  DISABLED  ADOPTED  CHIL- 
DREN 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  95)  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  denial  of 
health  insurance  coverage  for  disabled 
adopted  children,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  95 
Whereas  at  least  36,000  children  in  the 
United  States  are  legally  free  for  adoption 
and  are  living  in  foster  care  waiting  for  a 
permanent  home; 


Whereas  many  of  the  children  are  phys- 
ically, mentally,  and  emotionally  disabled: 

Whereas  some  insurers  deny  health  insur- 
ance to  a  disabled  adopted  child  on  the  basis 
that  the  disability  of  the  child  is  a  preexist- 
ing condition; 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  insurers 
impose  a  significant  barrier  to  the  adoption 
of  children  with  disabilities  because  few  pro- 
spective adoptive  parents  can  afford  to  take 
the  risk  of  adopting  a  child  who  will  not  be 
covered  by  health  insurance; 

Whereas  under  State  law  adoption  severs 
the  legal  ties  between  the  adopted  child  and 
the  adopted  child's  birth  parents,  and  cre- 
ates a  legal  relationship  with  the  adoptive 
parents; 

Whereas  in  every  State,  State  law  has  es- 
tablished that  an  adopted  child  has  the 
same  legal  status  as  a  biological  child; 

Whereas  many  insurers  cover  a  biological 
child  with  the  same  disability  bom  to  the 
adoptive  parents; 

Whereas  by  denying  health  insurance  cov- 
erage to  disabled  adopted  children,  insurers 
are  discriminating  against  adopted  children 
and  establishing  a  policy  contrary  to  State 
law;  and 

Whereas  the  barriers  to  adoption  that 
deny  children  a  permanent  home  and  pre- 
vent couples  and  single  individuals  from  es- 
tablishing families  should  be  eliminated: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Congress— 

(1)  opposes  discrimination  in  health  insur- 
ance against  adopted  children; 

(2)  urges  insurers  to  treat  all  adopted  chil- 
dren identically  to  newly  born  biological 
children; 

(3)  urges  State  legislatures  to  encourage 
health  insurers  to  cover  adopted  children  of 
the  insured,  subscriber,  or  enrollee  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  dependents,  with  such 
coverage  to  be  effective  from  the  date  of 
placement  for  purpose  of  adoption. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to— 

(1)  an  appropriate  official  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  State,  and 

(2)  an  appropriate  official  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 


RELIEF  OF  FRANCES  SILVER 
The  bill  (H.R.  2889)  for  the  relief  of 
Frances    Silver,    was    considered,    or- 
dered  to   a   third   reading,   read   the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MEASURES  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  is  agreeable 
with  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi.  that  calendar 
orders  numbered  122  and  131  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  That  is  agree- 
able to  this  side.  Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH-CARE     AMENDMENTS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 

report  of  the  committee  of  conference 


on  H.R.  2616  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  conunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2616) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
prove health-care  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  April  21,  1988.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2616,  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
Benefits  and  Services  Act  of  1988." 
This  conference  report  embodies 
agreements  that  have  been  reached  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  provisions  from  10 
measures  and  contains  well  over  100 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  provisions 
of  the  conference  report  is  described 
authoritatively  in  the  Joint  Explana- 
tory Statement  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  100-578). 
Because  of  that  detailed  explanation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report.  I  will  discuss  only  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  measure. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  OUTPATIENT  SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  section  101  of  the 
conference  agreement,  effective  July 
1.  1988.  would,  among  other  items, 
revise  VA  health-care  eligibility  for 
outpatient  care  [OPC]  so  as  to  direct- 
by  providing  the  "Administrator  shall 
furnish"  the  care  rather  than  'the  Ad- 
ministrator may  furnish."  as  in  cur- 
rent law— that  VA-directly-fumished 
outpatient  care  be  provided  to  speci- 
fied categories  of  veterans:  namely 
first,  veterans  seeking  treatment  for 
service-connected  disabilities;  second, 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities rated  at  50  percent  or  more 
seeking  treatment  for  any  disabilities; 
third,  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  rated  at  30  or  40  percent 
seeking  pre-  or  post-hospltad  care  or 
care  to  obviate  the  need  for  hospitali- 
zation for  any  disabilities;  and  fourth, 
veterans  with  incomes  at  or  below  the 
pension  aid-and-attendance  level,  cur- 
rently $9,940  for  a  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents, seeking  pre-  or  post-hospital 
or  "obviate"  care  for  any  disabilities. 
The  conference  agreement  would  also 
amend  section  612(1)  of  title  38.  relat- 
ing to  priorities  in  the  furnishing  of 
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VA  c  utpatient  care,  to  reflect  this  en- 
titleqient 

BACKGROOND 

October  1985.  the  House  passed 
3500,    the    proposed    "Omnibus 
.t  Reconciliation  Act  of   1985," 
,  along  with  establishing  certain 
^,  would  have  created  an  en- 
..  for  both  inpatient  and  out- 
care  for  certain  veterans,  in- 
.„  all  veterans  in  the  then-cur- 
categories  of  eligibility  for  VA 
without  limit,  except  for  one  cat 
of     veterans— non-service-con- 
veterans  who  have  no  special 
such  as  World  War  I  veter- 
1  lave,  for  example,  and  who  have 
.    above    certain    limits— over 
_  at  that  time  in  the  case  of  vet- 
with  no  dependents.  In  Novem- 
)f   that   same   year,   the   Senate 
legislation    which   was    much 
„.  and  included  my  proposal  to 
_,  an  outpatient-care  entitlement 
veterans  being  treated  for  their 

conditions  and  those 

with    service-connected    dis- 
rated at  50  percent  or  more 
__  seeking  treatment  for  any  ill- 
The   resulting   legislation,    title 
of   the    Consolidated    Omnibus 
Reconciliation    Act    of    1985 

Public  Law  99-272,  estab- 

_  a  limited  entitlement  for  only 
^ient  care.  Those  so  entitled  are 
referred  to  as  "Category  A"  veter- 
ind  comprise  the  following:  First 
veteran   for   a  service-connected 
„..„,  second,  a  veteran  discharged 
disability  incurred  or  aggravated 
.e  line  of  duty;  third,  a  veteran 
has  a  service-connected  disability 
at  50  percent  or  more;  fourth, 
other  veteran  who  has  a  service- 
disability;  fifth,  certain  vet- 
disabled  as  a  result  of  VA  treat- 
or     vocational     rehabilitation; 
certain   Vietnam   veterans   ex- 
to  certain  toxic  substances  and 
veterans  exposed  to  ionizing 

^ from  nuclear  explosions;  sev- 

.  former  prisoners  of  war;  eighth 

of     the     Spanish-American 

Mexican  border  period,  or  World 
I;  and  ninth,  certain  lower-income 
-_.   example,  veterans  with 
at  or  below  specified  levels— 
$15,883  for  a  veteran  with  no 
are  indexed, 
year,  in  June  1987,  the  House 
passed  legislation  to  create  an 
..care  entitlement  for  "Cate- 
A"  veterans  for  the  kind  of  out- 
. for  which  they  are  cur- 
eligible— a  significantly  narrow- 
scope    than    the    House    measure 
in  1985  but  still  a  very  major 
,  No  such  legislation  was  intro- 
in  the  Senate. 

SENATE  APPROACH 

President,  on  this  issue,  I  did  not 

with  the  original  House-passed 

to  establish  outpatient  enti- 

tlet^ent  for  all  so-called  Category  A 

veterans.  Although  the  VA  health-care 
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system  has  thus  far  been  able  to 
handle  the  demand  for  care  stemming 
from  the  establishment  of  the  limited 
entitlement  for  impatient  care  that 
was  enacted  in  1986  in  COBRA,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  system  could  not 
absorb  the  increased  demand  for  care 
that  would  result  from  creating  a  lim- 
ited entitlement  to  outpatient  care  for 
all  category  A  veterans. 

However,  I  believed  that  a  compro- 
mise in  this  area  was  possible  and  de- 
sirable so  as  to  enable  the  VA  to  plan 
better  how  to  use  its  scarce  resources 
to  provide  care,  and  thus  worked  with 
our  House  counterparts  to  develop 
such  a  proposal.  I  believe  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  substantially  reduced 
in  scope,  is  appropriate  and  managea- 
ble. 

INCLUSION  or  CERTAIN  SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABLES  VETERANS 

The  first  of  the  entitlement  provi- 
sions included  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment establishes  a  limited  entitlement 
to  comprehensive  outpatient  care  for 
veterans  for  their  service-connected 
disabilities  and  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-cormected  disabilities  rated  at  50 
percent  or  greater.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  these  categories  of  veter- 
ans are  and  should  be  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  VA  health-care 
system  and,  as  such,  deserve  entitle- 
ment to  care. 

INCLUSION  OF  VETERANS  WITH  A  30-  OR  40- 
PERCENT  DISABILITY 

Mr.  President,  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  veterans  with  disabilities  rated 
at  30  or  40  percent,  who  account  for 
approximately  490,000  of  the  total  rat- 
able veteran  population  of  2.2  million, 
many  of  these  veterans  have  signifi- 
cant disabilities  that  may  directly 
affect  their  overall  health  status  and 
their  need  for  care.  Example  of  such 
disabilities  rated  at  these  level  in- 
cludes: 

Below-knee  leg  amputation— 40  per- 
cent. 

Shortening  of  a  leg  bone  by  3  to  3.5 
inches— 40  percent. 

Inability  to  raise  an  arm  above 
shoulder  level— 30  percent. 

Severe  scarring,  especially  if  produc- 
ing a  marked  and  unsightly  deformity 
of  eyelids  or  lips— 30  percent. 

Scars  covering  areas  exceeding  1 
square  foot  as  a  result  of  burns— 30 
percent. 

Splenectomy— removal  of  the 
spleen— 30  percent. 

Moderately  severe  chest  injuries 
from  gunshot  wounds  resulting  in 
chest  pains,  shortness  of  breath  with 
moderate  exertion,  moderate  myocar- 
dial insufficiency,  and  emphysema— 40 
percent. 

Moderate  diabetes  controlled  by  in- 
sulin or  oral  agents  and  diet— 40  per- 
cent. I  note  that  diabetes  can  be  a 
result  of  severe  abdominal  injury  . 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  these 
conditions  have  very  obvious  severe 
life  restrictions  for  the  veteran  so  af- 


flicted and  others  may  be  less  obvious. 
For  example,  an  individual  having  un- 
dergone a  splenectomy  will  always  be 
more  prone  to  infectious  diseases  than 
persons  with  an  intact,  functioning 
spleen.  Diabetics  are  prone  to  heart 
disease  severe  eye  problems  leading  to 
blindness,  difficulties  with  the  circula- 
tory system  resulting  in  gangrenous 
limbs  and  amputation,  and  impotence. 
To  deny  these  veterans  ready  access  to 
outpatient  care  in  conjunction  with 
hospitalization  or  to  obviate  the  need 
for  hospitalization  fails  to  recognize 
the  possible  effects  of  a  veteran's  dis- 
ability on  other  body  systems  and  the 
need  for  health  care  which  may  not 
appear  to  be  related  to  the  service-con- 
nected disability. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  forcing 
such  a  veteran  to  prove  that  the  possi- 
bly related  condition  is  itself  service- 
connected  before  the  veteran  can 
become  entitled  to  care  for  it  can 
result  in  many  months  or  even  years 
of  delay. 

Finally,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  en- 
title to  outpatient-care  large  numbers 
of  lower  income  veterans  with  no  serv- 
ice-cormected  ratings  but  not  those 
with  a  30  or  40  percent  service-con- 
nected rating,  a  veteran  with  no  serv- 
ice-connected rating  would  be  served 
before  a  service-connected  veteran 
with  a  significant  disability.  Graphi- 
cally put,  a  non-service-connected  vet- 
eran with  an  income  of  $9,940  would 
be  entitled  to  care  ahead  of  a  seriously 
service-connected  disabled  veteran— 
for  example  a  veteran  with  battle- 
caused,  below-knee  amputation  and 
income  of  $9,950,  just  $10  more. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that, 
in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  our 
April  13,  1988,  conference  committee 
meeting,  I  insisted  that  the  limited 
outpatient-care  entitlement  being 
written  into  law  be  extended  to  30  and 
40  percenters. 

INCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  LOW-INCOME  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  a  major  change  that 
has  been  made  to  the  House  bill  was  to 
lower  the  income  levels  for  those  non- 
service-connected  veterans  who  would 
be  given  a  limited  entitlement  to 
care— from  approximately  $15,833  for 
a  veteran  with  no  dependents  to  a 
level  at  or  below  the  pension  aid-and- 
attendance  level,  currently  $9,950  for  a 
veteran  with  no  dependents.  This  re- 
duction was  necessary  because  it  is  al- 
ready clear  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  VA  is  imable  to  meet  the 
existing  demand  for  outpatient  care. 
In  those  situations  as  well  as  others, 
our  inclusion  of  needy  wartime  veter- 
ans with  incomes  at  or  below  the  pen- 
sion aid  and  attendance  level  in  the 
limited  entitlement  will  help  ensure 
VA  outpatient  care  for  this  group  of 
particularly  needy  veterans  ahead  of 
non-service-cormected  veterans  with 
higher  incomes. 


STATUTORY  PRIORITIES  FOR  CARE 

Mr.  President,  the  statutory  prior- 
ities for  care  as  set  forth  in  section 
612(i)  of  title  38  would  be  revised  by 
the  conference  agreement  to  reflect 
the  new  limited  entitlements  for  out- 
patient care.  Those  to  whom  the  VA  is 
required  to  furnish  care  would  receive 
first  priority  and  others  would  follow 
in  the  priority  as  defined  by  current 
law. 

VAS  OBLIGATION  TO  PROVIDE  CARE 

Mr.  President,  using  COBRA  as  a 
guide,  the  conferees  also  noted,  in  the 
joint   explanatory   statement   of   the 
committee   of   conference,   that   they 
intend  that  the  VA's  sole  obligation 
with  respect  to  needed  outpatient  care 
for  veterans  to  whom  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  required  to  furnish  cer- 
tain outpatient  care  would  be  first,  if 
the  veteran  is  in  immediate  need  of 
outpatient  care,  to  furnish  appropriate 
care  at  the  VA  facility  where  the  vet- 
eran applies  or,  if  the  needed  services 
are  not  available  there,  to  furnish  con- 
tract outpatient  care- to  the  extent 
authorized  under  current  law— section 
603  of  title  38— or  to  arrange  for  the 
veteran  to  receive  the  needed  care  at 
the  nearest  VA  outpatient  facility,  or 
Department  of  Defense  [DOD]  outpa- 
tient facility  with  which  the  VA  has  a 
sharing    agreement,     at    which    the 
needed     services     are     available,     or 
second,  if  the  veteran  does  not  need 
immediate  outpatient  care,  to  schedule 
the  veteran  for  the  first  available  ap- 
pointment at  the  facility  where  the 
veteran  applied  or,  if  that  is  not  feasi- 
ble, refer  the  veteran  to  the  nearest 
VA  outpatient  facility,  or  DOD  outpa- 
tient facility  with  which  the  VA  has  a 
sharing    agreement,    at    which    the 
needed  services  are  available  and  fa- 
cilitate the  scheduling  of  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  veteran  there.  The  VA, 
of  course,  would  also  retain  any  exist- 
ing discretionary  authority  to  furnish 
health  care  to  these  veterans  in  the 
specified  circumstances. 

This  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  enti- 
tlement being  established,  and  is  why 
I  refer  to  it  as  limited  entitlement. 

SUPPRESSED  DEMAND 

During  the  course  of  negotiating 
this  compromise  agreement  the  con- 
cern was  raised  that  the  VA  outpatient 
system  is  presently  oversubscribed  and 
that  creating  an  outpatient-care  enti- 
tlement would  put  an  overwhelming 
burden  on  its  resources.  Although  it  is 
clear  that,  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, the  VA  is  unable  to  meet  the  ex- 
isting demand  for  outpatient  care.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  limited  entitle- 
ment which  would  be  established  by 
this  agreement  would  cause  further  in- 
undation of  the  system.  In  order  to 
gain  additional  information  and  more 
insight  into  this  area,  the  conferees 
note,  in  the  joint  explanatory  State- 
ment, the  request  made  on  March  21, 
1988.  by  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  the  Comptroller  General  to 


conduct  a  study  to  estimate  the  cur- 
rent and  potential  demand  of  category 
A  veterans  for  needed  VA  outpatient 
care,  especially  in  high  demand  areas, 
including  the  suppressed  demand  for 
such  care,  and  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  those  veterans  who  are  denied 
needed  care  and  the  reasons  for  the 
denials. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  DOMICILIARY  CARE 

Mr.  President,  section  102  of  the 
conference  agreement  would,  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  amend  sec- 
tion 610(b)  of  title  38  to  revise  the  eli- 
gibility criteria  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration domiciliary  care  so  as  to  pro- 
vide eligibility  to  veterans  who  are  in 
need  of  domiciliary  care  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  medical  services  and 
who  either  have  incomes  at  or  below 
the  pension  aid  and  attendance  level- 
currently  $9,940  for  a  veteran  having 
no  dependents,  with  higher  amounts 
for  those  having  one  or  more  depend- 
ents—or have  no  adequate  means  of 
support.  The  eligibility  of  a  veteran 
who  was  a  patient  or  resident  in  a 
State  home  facility  or  VA  domiciliary 
during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1987.  and  ending  April  1.  1988. 
would  not  be  limited  or  restricted  by 
this  revision. 

My  floor  statement  upon  prior 
Senate  passage  of  section  305  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  9  (Congressional 
Record.  Dec.  3.  1988.  S  17097).  from 
which  the  conference  agreement  is  in 
part  derived,  sets  forth  the  back- 
ground on  this  610(b)  eligibility  provi- 
sion in  current  law.  There  is  one  point 
I  wish  to  clarify,  however. 

It  is  noted  in  the  Joint  Explanatory 
Statement  that  the  conferees  did  not 
intend  that  a  veteran  be  determined  to 
be  ineligible  merely  because  his  or  her 
income  is  above  the  pension  aid  and 
attendance  standard.  For  example,  a 
veteran  with  no  dependents  may  have 
had  an  income  of  $10,000  for  the  most 
recent  1-year  period  but  also,  as  the 
conferees  noted,  be  temporarUy  inca- 
pacitated from  earning  a  living— for 
example,  from  a  stroke— and  thus 
have  "no  adequate  means  of  support." 
In  such  a  case,  the  veteraris  would  be 
eligible  for  domiciliary  care.  The  point 
here  is  that  a  temporary  incapacity 
can  lead  to  a  "no  adequate  means  of 
support"  situation. 

READJUSTMENT  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEBJENTS 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
provisions  of  section  107  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  relating  to  the  VA's 
Readjustment  Counseling  Program  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  as  our  colleagues  will 
recall,  there  has  been  significant  inter- 
est over  the  past  year  in  the  future  of 
this  program  in  light  of  the  mandate 
in  current  law  that  the  program  un- 
dergo a  2-year  transition  which  was  to 
have  begun  October  1.  1987.  from  a 
program  providing  services  primarily 


through  vet  centers— generally  store- 
front facilities  situated  in  local  com- 
munities apart  from  general  VA  facili- 
ties—to a  program  providing  such  serv- 
ices primarily  through  general  VA 
health-care  facilities,  such  as  medical 
centers  and  outpatient  clinics. 

Last  fall,  the  Senate-passed  leglsla- 
tion— H.R.  2327  which  incorporated 
the  text  of  S.  1464  as  reported  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  July 
31.  1987— which  addressed,  in  title  II 
of  that  legislation,  the  issue  of  the 
future  of  the  Readjustment  Counsel- 
ing Program.  I  refer  my  colleagues  and 
others  with  an  interest  in  the  specifics 
of  the  Senate's  action  at  that  time  and 
in  the  extensive  background  on  the 
program  which  led  up  to  that  action  to 
my  statement  which  begins  on  page 
S14460  of  the  Record  for  October  16, 
1987. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  provision, 
current  law  would  have  been  amended 
to   provide   that   any   change   in   the 
status    of    an    individual    vet    center 
would  be  carried  out  only  after  a  care- 
ful, case-by-case,  analysis  resulted  in  a 
decision  that  the  purposes  pf  the  Re- 
adjustment Counseling  Program  and 
the  mission  of  the  VA  could  best  be 
served  by  moving  a  vet  center  to  a  VA 
medical  or  other  facility  rather  than 
by   maintaining  its  community-based 
location.  It  is  my  strongly  held  view 
that  such  a  case-by-case  approach  is 
not  only  a  more  appropriate  approach 
to  the   future   of   the   Readjustment 
Counseling  Program  than  the  manda- 
tory transition  requirement,  but  that 
such   an   approach   also   would   help 
guard  against  arbitrary  changes  in  the 
program.  This  is  a  particularly  impor- 
tant and  needed  protection  in  light  of 
the  renewed  hostility  toward  the  pro- 
gram by  this  administration  and  the 
current  political  leadership  in  the  VA. 
Thus.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
note   that   the   pending   measure   in- 
cludes  provisons.   derived   from   that 
Senate-passed  legislation,  to  repeal  the 
mandatory  transfer  requirement  and 
to  provide  for  a  case-by-case  review  of 
each  vet  center's  role  in  the  future  of 
the  program.  This  should  have  the 
effect  of  removing  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty under  which  the  program,  its 
clients,  and  staff  have  had  to  work  for 
far  too  long  and  should  give  the  pro- 
gram the  stability  that  it  needs  and 
deserves. 


REPEAL  OF  MANDATORY  TRANSITION 

Specifically,  section  107  of  the  con- 
ference report  would  repeal  the  man- 
datory transition  requirement.  In  lieu 
of  that  requirement,  the  Administra- 
tor, after  considering  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  CMD,  would  be  required 
to  submit  a  national  plan,  at  any  time 
but  not  within  60  days  before  or  after 
the  end  of  a  session  of  Congress.  This 
national  plan  would  be  required  to  set 
forth  plans  with  respect  to  each  vet 
center   in   existence   on   February    1. 
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or  not  less  than  the  next  year 

would  be  required  to  set  forth 

,  to  open  any  new  centers. 

would  have  to  describe  as  to 

„  center  whether  it  is  to  be  re- 

to  another  VA  facility,  moved 

location,  or  closed. 

^nnection  with  setting  forth  the 

for  each  existing  center,  the  na- 

plan  would  have  to  include  an 

_tion  of  the  ways  In  which  deci- 

„  ibout  each  center  would  ensure 

c<  ntinued  availability  of  readjust- 

.  jounseling  to  persons  eligible  for 

reeding  such  services  in  the  area 

by   the   existing  Vet   Center. 

evaluation    would    have    to    be 

on  specified  criteria,  which  I  will 

le  in  more  detail  in  a  moment, 

are  drawn  generally  from  cer- 

the  criteria  that  the  VA  has 

developed  and  relied  upon 

initial  evaluations  of  the 

.„.  These  VA  criteria  were  reit- 

in  the  legislation  passed  by  the 

last  year. 

the  national  plan  is  submitted, 
'  TA    would    be    precluded    from 
any  action  with  respect  to  any 
center  for  120  days  thereafter. 
I  revision  in  the  conference  agree- 
^ould  specify  that,  after  the  na- 
plan  is  submitted,  if  the  VA 
to  change  the  plan  as  to  one  or 
centers,  the  Administrator  must 
t  a  revision  to  the  national  plan 
center  or  those  centers  in  ac- 
._.„  with  the  same  type  of  report- 
n  quirements  as  apply  to  the  ini- 
E  Ian  and  explaining  the  basis  for 
changes  in  plan.  Once  any  such  re- 
is  submitted,  the  agency  would 
from  taking  the  action 
in  a  revision  for  60  days  after 
submission  of  the  revision. 

.  the  national  plan  is  submitted, 
could  be  taken  as  to  the  centers 
by  the  plan  only  in  the  way 
in  the  national  plan  or  in  a 
revisbn  of  it. 
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CRITERIA  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 

specified  criteria  that  the  VA 

be  required  to  apply  to  deter- 

if  a  decision  about  a  particular 

would    ensure    the    continued 

for  readjustment  counsel- 

persons  eligible  for  and  needing 

services  in  the  area  served  by  the 

ng  vet  center— each  of  which  is 

from  the  criteria  developed  by 

.—require  consideration  of: 

the   distribution   of   Vietnam 

reterans  in  the  geographic  area 

by  the  existing  vet  center  that 

evaluated  and  the  relationship 

the  location  of  the  vet  center 

the    medical    or    other    facility, 

I  will  hereinafter  refer  to  as  the 

„    facility",    where    readjust- 

counseling  services  would  be  f  ur- 

if  the  vet  center  were  closed  or 

and    such    distribution    of 

era  veterans  so  as  to  evaluate 

ikely  impact  of  any  relocation  on 
receipt  of  services. 
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Second,  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
isting vet  center  and  the  receiving  fa- 
cility so  as  to  evaluate  whether  any 
hardship  would  be  imposed  on  veter- 
ans currently  being  furnished  services 
at  the  vet  center  if  they  would  have  to 
travel  to  the  receiving  facility  to  re- 
ceive services. 

Third,  the  availability  of  other  enti- 
ties, such  as  State,  local,  or  private 
outreach  facilities,  which  provide  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  era  veterans  in 
the  area  served  by  the  existing  vet 
center,  so  as  to  evaluate  whether  any 
need  for  services  in  the  immediate  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  vet  center  could  be 
met  by  other  entities. 

Fourth,  the  availability  of  transpor- 
tation to,  and  parking  at,  the  existing 
vet  center  and  the  receiving  facility. 

Fifth,  the  availability,  cost,  and  suit- 
ability of  the  space  at  the  receiving  fa- 
cility. In  this  regard,  I  would  expect 
the  VA  to  evaluate  the  opportunity  to 
establish  a  direct  entry  into  the  area 
where  readjustment  counseling  serv- 
ices would  be  furnished  and  the  suit- 
ability of  the  environment— including 
the  VA  services  located  nearly— where 
such  services  would  be  furnished  so  as 
to  avoid  locations,  such  as  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  mental  health  programs,  that 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services  and  to  pro- 
mote locations,  preferably  separate 
buildings,  where  a  vet  center  identity 
could  best  be  maintained. 

Sixth,  the  overall  cost  impact  of  a 
proposed  closure  or  relocation,  includ- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  recurring  non- 
personnel  costs  at  the  existing  vet 
center  and  the  receiving  facility,  so  as 
to  determine  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  action. 

Seventh,  the  workload  trends  over 
the  prior  2  fiscal  years  at  the  existing 
vet  center  and  projected  over  the  next 
fiscal  year— or  longer,  if  feasible— so  as 
to  determine  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
a  proposed  relocation. 

In  addition  to  these  criteria,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  given  authority 
to  establish  other  factors  for  consider- 
ation as  long  as  they  relate  to  the  ef- 
fective provision  of  readjustment 
counseling  services. 

Information  relating  to  each  of 
these  factors  should  enable  the  VA 
and  the  two  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees to  evaluate  fairly  any  proposed 
closure  or  relocation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  approach  to  the 
future  of  the  Readjustment  Counsel- 
ing Program  and  the  existing  vet  cen- 
ters is  the  appropriate  one  and  should 
serve  to  give  the  program  the  stability 
it  has  been  missing  in  the  recent  past. 

PROVISIONS  NOT  INCLUDED 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate-passed 
measure  included  a  number  of  other 
provisions  relating  to  the  Readjust- 
ment Counseling  Program  that  are  not 
included  in  the  conference  report. 
Among     these     are     provisions    that 


would  have,  first,  protected  for  2  full 
fiscal  years  the  budget  and  personnel 
ceiling  for  any  relocated  vet  center, 
with  authority  granted  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  reduce  funding  or 
staffing  or  both  after  the  first  year 
upon  finding  a  real  reduction  in  the 
center's  workload;  second,  made  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans 
and  active  duty  personnel  who  served 
either  during  the  Vietnam  era  or  since 
then  in  combat  conditions  eligible  for, 
although  not  entitled  to,  readjustment 
counseling  services;  third,  explicitly 
authorized  the  relocation  to  vet  cen- 
ters of  other  VA  personnel,  from  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  veterans  with  other  VA  ben- 
efits and  services  at  vet  centers;  and, 
fourth,  required  that  all  vet  center 
personnel  who  have  served  satisfacto- 
rily for  2  years  be  converted  to  career 
positions  beginning  90  days  after  the 
enactment  date. 

I  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  gain 
the  support  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  these  various  provisions, 
each  of  which  was  designed,  in  my 
view,  to  improve  the  functioning  of 
the  program.  With  specific  reference 
to  the  issue  of  the  conversion  to  career 
positions  of  personnel  who  have 
served  the  program  satisfactorily  for  2 
years.  I  note  that  the  conferees  recog- 
nized the  slowness  of  the  VA  in  bring- 
ing about  conversions  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country  and  directed  the  VA  to 
complete— on  a  nationwide  basis  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible— the  conversion 
effort  that  has  been  underway  admin- 
istratively for  the  past  4  years. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  provi- 
sion which  would  have  made  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans 
eligible   for   readjustment   counseling 
services,  I  am  particularly  disappoint- 
ed that  our  colleagues  were  unwilling 
to  accept  this  provision.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate a  large,  unmet  need  for  assist- 
ance from  veterans  from  earlier  wars, 
and  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  op- 
position to  making  services  available 
to  those  veterans  who  may  need  coun- 
seling help  to  overcome  longstanding 
problems  stemming  from  their  expo- 
sure to  the  extreme  stress  of  combat. 
In  this  regard,  I  note  the  statement  of 
VA  Administrator  Tumage,  during  our 
committee's  March  4  hearing  on  the 
VA's  fiscal  year  1989  budget,  when  he 
was   describing   the   VA's   recent   ap- 
proach to  the  Readjustment  Counsel- 
ing Program  and  said  "But  let  me  sug- 
gest one  other  thing  about  the  atti- 
tude we  have  had.  We  said.  Don't  only 
treat  Vietnam  veterans,  treat  active- 
duty  types,  treat  World  War  II  types, 
treat  Korean  veterans,  or  anyone  else 
who  needs  that  kind  of  help'." 

I  agree  completely  with  that  senti- 
ment and  wish  that  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  House  conferees  and 


that  they  had  been  willing  to  accept  it 
as  well. 

BENEFICIARY  TRAVEL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  section  108  of  the 
compromise  agreement,  effective  July 
1,  1988,  would: 

(1)  Require  the  Administrator,  if  any  ben- 
eficiary travel  payments  are  made  in  any 
fiscal  year,  to  provide  such  payments  during 
that  year  to  specified  categories  of  eligible 
veterans,  except  for  payments  made  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  when  only  payments  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment  would  be  counted. 

(2)  Specify  that  the  following  persons  are 
eligible  for  beneficiary  travel  payments  for 
travel  for  the  purposes  of  VA  examination, 
treatment,  or  care:  (a)  a  veteran  or  other 
person  traveling  in  connection  with  treat- 
ment for  a  service-connected  disability;  (b)  a 
veteran  with  a  service-connected  disability 
rated  at  30  percent  or  more;  (c)  a  veteran  in 
receipt  of  VA  pension  or  whose  annual 
income  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  pension  which  would  be  pay- 
able if  the  veteran  were  eligible  for  pension; 
(d)  a  veteran  who  is  determined  (under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Administrator)  to 
be  otherwise  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  travel;  (e)  subject  to  restrictions  de- 
scribed below  with  respect  to  advance  au- 
thorization, a  veteran  or  other  person  whose 
travel  is  medically  required  to  be  performed 
by  a  special  mode  of  travel  and  who  is  deter- 
mined (under  applicable  regulations)  to  be 
unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  travel; 

(f)  a  veteran  traveling  for  the  purpose  of  a 
compensation  or  pension  examination;  and 

(g)  other  persons  as  provided  by  regulation 
by  the  Administrator. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  travel  by  a  special  mode 
of  transportation  (a)  authorize  reimburse- 
ment where  the  Administrator  authorizes 
such  travel  in  advance  or  a  medical  emer- 
gency requires  the  use  of  a  special  mode  or 
obtaining  prior  authorization  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  the  person's  health,  (b)  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  provide  payment  prior 
to  determining  the  veteran's  eligibility  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  furnishing  care  and  serv- 
ices, subject  to  subsequently  recovering  the 
payment  from  the  veteran  if  the  veteran  is 
determined  to  be  ineligible,  and  (c)  provide 
for  payment  of  the  travel  costs  for  a  veteran 
as  to  whom  a  decision  is  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  veteran  is  unable  to 
bear  the  cost  4f  medically-indicated  special- 
mode  transportation  even  though  it  was  not 
authorized  in  advance. 

(4)  Require  a  $3.00  one-way  deductible  in 
connection  with  VA  health-care  travel, 
except  for  travel  in  connection  with  com- 
pensation and  pension  examinations  and 
travel  by  special  mode;  (b)  apply  a  $18.00 
cap  per  month  on  the  deductible  for  pre-ap- 
proved frequent  travelers;  (c)  allow  the  de- 
ductible to  be  waived  in  cases  where  pay- 
ment of  a  deductible  would  cause  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship;  and  (d)  require  the  de- 
ductible and  the  cap  to  be  modified  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  percentage  as 
the  Administrator  increases  the  rates  of  al- 
lowances and  reimbursements  paid  under 
sGCtion  1X1> 

(5)  Require  the  Administrator  (a)  in  con- 
sultation and  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  veterans'  service 
organizations,  to  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  local  transportation  networks 
under  which  organizations,  or  individuals 
who  are  volunteering  their  services  to  the 
VA,  would  take  responsibility  for  the  trans- 


portation of  veterans  to  VA  facilities  with- 
out reimbursement  from  the  VA,  and  <b)  to 
submit  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
a  report,  not  later  than  6  months  after  en- 
actment, on  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
vision. 


BACKGOinn) 

Mr.  President,  for  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  the  issues  surrounding  benefi- 
ciary travel  reimbursement,  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  Senate  report  100-187, 
pages  16  to  18.  which  contains  a  review 
of  the  issues  leading  up  to  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  committee  of  conference 
accompanying  the  conference  report, 
which  contains  a  brief  description  of 
the  provisions  passed  by  both  Houses 
and  upon  which  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  based. 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  DIFFERENCES 

Mr.  President,  the  differences  creat- 
ing the  greatest  controversy  between 
the  approaches  of  the  two  Houses  was 
in  the  area  of  requiring  veterans,  as  in 
the  Senate  bill,  to  meet  a  deductible 
prior  to  being  reimbursed  for  travel 
and  the  authorization  in  the  Senate 
bill  of  facility  directors  to  apply  for 
waivers  to  payment.  In  discussing  the 
final  compromise  in  these  areas,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  discuss  the  two 
approaches  and  why  I  believe  the 
Senate  approach  was  the  preferable 
course. 

DEDUCTIBLES 

Although  hard  cost  figures  are  diffi- 
cult to  come  by  in  this  area— based  as 
they  must  be  on  still  incomplete  infor- 
mation on  the  experience  under  the 
April  1987  regulations  and  projections 
about  the  likely  patterns  of  demand 
for'  beneficiary  travel  reimbursement 
under  different  scenarios— it  is  abun- 
dantly  clear   that   the    House-passed 
amendment  of  March  1988  would  have 
been   significantly   more   costly   than 
the  Senate-passed  proposal.  According 
to  the  VA.  the  House-passed  amend- 
ment of  March   1988  would  cost  be- 
tween $63.5  million  and  $97.3  million 
whereas  the  Senate-passed  provision, 
while  more  costly  than  the  very  limit- 
ed program  under  the  current  regula- 
tions, would  probably  cost  less  than 
$43.5  million  a  year.  These  figures,  as 
well  as  others  I  will  be  using  through- 
out my   discussions  today   are  based 
upon  1987  workload  figures  and  do  not 
include  the  costs  of  emergency  trans- 
portation, nonemergency  special-mode 
transportation,  interfacility  travel,  or 
travel  for  compensation  and  pension 
exams.  There  are  items  which  were 
not  at  issue  between  the  houses,  and 
the  VA  is  currently  making  reimburse- 
ment for  these  costs. 

Because  the  VA  is  unable  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  numbers  of  0-to- 
20-percent  rated  service-connected-dis- 
abled veterans  seeking  treatment  for 
their  service-connected  conditions  and 
those  seeking  treatment  for  their  own 
disabilities,  the  cost  of  the  deductible 
can  only  be  estimated  and  a  range  pro- 


vided. The  lower  end  of  the  cost  range 
assumes  that  no  O-to-20  percent  serv- 
ice-connected veteran  would  be  provid- 
ed care  under  the  income  standard— 
that  is,  that  they  would  receive  care 
only   for  their  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  high  end  of  the  range 
assumes  that  all  of  them  would  be  so 
provided  care.  Obviously  both  assump- 
tions present  the  extreme  case.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  likely  that  the  majority  of 
the  veterans  so  rated  would  not  meet 
the    pension    income    standards    and 
would    not    otherwise    be    considered 
unable    to    defray    the    expenses    of 
travel  and  would  therefore  not  receive 
any  beneficiary  travel  reimbursement. 
Accordingly,  the  numbers  at  the  low 
range   on   the   cost   estimates   would 
seem  more  accurate  than  the  nimibers 
of  the  high  range  or  even  a  midpoint. 
I    believe    that    deductibles    in    the 
form  of  money  to  be  spent  by  veterans 
is  an  appropriate  method  to  restrain 
costs  under  this  program  and  is  a  fair 
method  for  distributing  the  burden  of 
reduced  funding  for  the  beneficiary 
travel  reimbursement  program.  I  rec- 
ognize that  one  disadvantage  of  the 
deductible  is  that  a  large  number  of 
veterans  living  close  to  facilities  would 
not  be  receiving  any  reimbursement 
from  the  program,  a  result  that  would 
seem  to  discriminate  against  those  in 
urban  areas  because  a  greater  portion 
of  veterans  in  cities  are  located  near 
VA  facilities.  But  these  veterans  gen- 
erally have  far  greater  access  to  low- 
cost  public  transportation  than  veter- 
ans living  in  rural  areas.  Therefore, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee.    Mr.    Murkowski    and    I 
strongly    and   successfully    advocated 
the  inclusion  of  a  deductible  in  the 
compromise  agreement. 

Although  the  $6  deductible  will  not 
produce  as  great  a  cost-savings  as  the 
$7.50  deductible  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  I  am  pleased  with 
this  compromise.  The  $6  deductible, 
superimposed  over  the  House-passed 
amendment,  would  bring  the  total  esti- 
mated added  cost  of  the  program  to 
between  $33.9  and  $52.2  million— a  sav- 
ings of  $29.6  to  $45.1  million— I  believe 
closer  to  $45  million— from  the  House- 
passed  amendment  had  it  been  en- 
acted as  passed  by  the  House. 

Recognizing  that  some  veterans  who 
are  receiving  care  from  the  VA  must 
return  frequently  to  a  VA  facUity  for 
health  care,  the  conferees  have  agreed 
to  the  frequent-traveler  concept  I  au- 
thored in  the  Senate  bill.  Under  the 
conference  agreement,  where  veterans 
have  been  determined  in  advance  to  be 
required  to  make  more  than  six  one- 
way trips  per  calender  month  to  re- 
ceive health  care,  the  maxlmimi  de- 
ductible they  would  pay  for  travel  to 
the  facility  in  any  one  calendar  month 
would  be  $18  regardless  of  the  number 
of  trips  made.  This  $18  figure— as  well 
as  the  $6  per  round-trip  figure— would 
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...^   increased  by  the  Ad- 
commensurately  with  any 
_.^    in   the   current    11-cent-per- 
ijeneficiary  travel  reimbursement 
his  provision  would  protect  vet- 
receiving    frequent    treatments 
kidney  dialysis,  radiation  ther- 
c  tiemotherapy  and  treatment  for 
atric   illnesses   such   as   PTSD. 
jeing  denied  access  to  urgently 
_  health  care  by  virtue  of  their 
unable  to  pay  for  the  substantial 

costs  entailed  in  their 

visits.  This  would  be  especial- 
for  those  living  some  dis- 
.  From  the  VA  facility.  Under  cur- 
rjegulations.  there  is  no  relief  for 
who  must  travel  to  the  VA  on 
basis, 
requirement   for   advance   ap- 
in  order  for  this  cap  on  the 
deductible  amount  to  apply  is 
„_  to  avoid  the  potentially  very 
administrative  burden  of  track- 
number  of  trips  made  monthly 
likely  eligible  veteran.  By  de- 
,  these  frequent  travelers  in 
the  majority  of  whom  would 
identifiable,  the  VA  can  es- 
cost-effective  systems,  such  as 
„  the  predetermined  frequent 
with  a  card  to  be  stamped  in 
fashion  with  each  visit  or,   in 
having  available  computer  ca- 
an     automated     data    entry 
to  count  the  number  of  visits 
ihonth    prior   the   $18-deductible 
.„  effect.  Since  the  number  of 

making  such  frequent  month- 

ts  is  relatively  small.  I  do  not  be- 
hat  implementation  of  this  very 
provision  should  be  particu- 
larly ;omplicated  or  burdensome. 

WAIVERS 

Alttiough   I   am   generally  satisfied 
conference  agreement  that 

out  with  the  House  confer- 

it  relates  to  the  deductible  and 

there     is     one     proposed 

in  the  law  from  the  Senate  bill 

which  I  deeply  regret  we  were 

e  to  gain  the  House  conferees' 
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w6rked 


with 
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ees 

eligilility 
Chan  !e 
as  to 
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agree  ment. 


waiver     authorities     in     the 
j-passed   legislaton   were   predi- 
on the  Administrator  making  an 
allocation  to  each  health-care 
sufficient  to  fund  the  benefi- 
travel  program.  Directors  could 
request  waivers  in  two  instances: 
where  a  facility  head  could  dem- 
.  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
that  before  the  April  1987  reg- 
_  the  facility  was  making  bene- 
travel  reimbursements  at  levels 
than    those    authorized   by    the 
legislation,  the  CMD  would  be 
to  allow  payments  to  be  made 
ttiose  levels  or  at  any  higher,  re- 
level,  up  to  that  specified  in 
legislation.    The    second    waiver 
be  available  where  the  facility 
proposed  to  make  payments  at  a 
less  than  that  prescribed  in  the 
bill,  if  the  CMD  determined 


that  making  payments  at  such  a  level 
would  be  In  the  best  interests  of  fur- 
nishing health-care  services  to  eligible 
veterans  at  that  facility.  In  those 
cases,  the  CMD  could— but  would  not 
have  to— waive  the  required  payments 
in  order  to  permit  the  payments  pro- 
posed by  the  facility  director  or  a 
higher  level  of  payments  even  though 
the  facility  was  not  paying  less  than 
was  provided  for  the  VA  regulations 
before  the  April  1987  regulations. 

This  waiver  authority  would  have 
provided  an  opportunity  for  local  di- 
rectors to  make  decisions  based  upon 
their  needs.  In  those  areas  where 
problems  regarding  restrictions  on  re- 
imbursements were  few,  waivers  might 
be  requested— after  consultation  with 
local  veterans  organizations— and  the 
money  used  for  direct-patient-care 
services.  In  the  areas  where  com- 
plaints occurred  more  frequently  or 
where  certain  groups  of  veterans 
needed  assistance,  the  reimbursement 
program  could  be  tailored  to  meet 
those  specific  needs. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  concern  that 
VA  regulations  relating  to  beneficiary 
travel  should  be  consistent  within  the 
VA  so  that  veterans  can  expect  the 
same  treatment  everywhere  they  go.  I 
don't  generally  share  that  concern  as 
to  beneficiary  travel.  First,  the  VA 
medical  system  generally  does  not  pro- 
vide the  same  services  everywhere.  But 
even  if  a  uniform  array  of  services  was 
available  at  every  VA  medical  center.  I 
feel  an  exception  should  be  made  to 
reflect  local  needs  and  desires  in  this 
instance.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  vet- 
erans are  not  now  treated  the  same  in 
all  areas  of  the  coimtry  specifically  re- 
garding beneficiary  travel  reimburse- 
ment. In  some  area,  strict  adherence 
to  prescribed  criteria  is  maintained:  in 
others  the  criteria  are  loosely  applied. 
The  determining  factor  appears  to  be 
the  financial  resources  of  the  given  fa- 
cility. 

A  de  facto  local-waiver  situation  was 
clearly  documented  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAOl- In  Its 
report  entitled  "Administration  of  and 
Veterans'  Participation  in  the  VA  Ben- 
eficiary Travel  Program."  HRD-85-28, 
dated  February  7,  1985— to  be  in  effect 
long  before  the  issuance  of  the  April 
1987  regulations.  The  GAO  cited,  as 
an  example  of  various  locally  placed 
limits  or  restriction  on  beneficiary 
travel  reimbursement,  56  centers 
where  veterans  were  not  being  reim- 
bursed If  they  lived  within  the  city 
limits  or  within  some  specified  radius 
of  the  center.  Although  not  quanti- 
fied, the  report  also  noted  that  other 
restrictions  were  at  times  Imposed  lo- 
cally so  as  to  avoid  paying  travel  ex- 
penses to  veterans  who  did  not  have 
service-connected  disabilities  or  sched- 
uled appointments. 

AIDS  MATTERS 

Mr.   President,   I   am   very   pleased 
that  sections  121  through  124  of  the 


conference  agreement  Include,  with  a 
few  modifications,  provisions  I  au- 
thored In  S.  9  establishing  education, 
training,  counseling,  and  testing  pro- 
grams regarding  AIDS.  This  Is  the 
first  authorizing  legislation  In  a  con- 
ference report  that  deals  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner  with  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic, and  I  am  proud  that  the  VA 
win  be  In  the  forefront  of  such  efforts 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
VA  medical  centers  currently  treat 
about  6  percent  of  all  AIDS  cases— and 
that  number  appears  to  be  rising.  The 
VA  expects  to  see  approximately  2,400 
new  patients  in  1988  alone.  Thus,  it  Is 
critical  that  the  VA  proceed  to  develop 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  compre- 
hensive and  compassionate  policies  re- 
garding AIDS.  This  legislation  will 
assist  the  VA  In  those  efforts  with  spe- 
cific programmatic  guidelines  about 
what  type  of  education  and  training  to 
provide  to  both  staff  and  patients  as 
well  as  guidelines  on  counseling  and 
testing. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are 
discussed  in  detail  In  the  joint  explan- 
atory statement  and  in  my  remarks 
when  this  legislation  was  passed  by 
the  Senate— Congressional  Record, 
S.  17098.  December  3,  1988.  However.  I 
would  like  to  highlight  the  modifica- 
tions that  were  made  during  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  AIDS  coun- 
seling and  testing  provisions,  consist- 
ent with  the  amendment  adopted  on 
the  Senate  floor,  the  conference  agree- 
ment would  require  that  the  VA  offer 
the  HIV  antibody  test,  with  pre-  and 
post-test  counseling  and  subject  to  In- 
formed, separate  written  consent,  to 
all  VA  hospital  patients  whp  have  risk 
factors.  Including  IV  drug  abuse,  for 
AIDS.  The  conference  agreement  does 
not  Include,  however,  the  provision  to 
require  that  the  test  be  offered  to  all 
veterans  under  40  years  old.  The 
House  conferees  were  not  willing  to 
accept  this  provision  since  they  could 
find  no  public  health  data  to  justify 
such  a  requirement.  They  pointed  out 
that,  given  the  high  false-posltlvity 
rate  among  low-risk  Individuals,  offer- 
ing such  testing  would  not  be  a  cost-ef- 
fective use  of  scarce  resources  directed 
at  stopping  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

However.  In  order  to  address  the 
concern  that  veterans  be  afforded  the 
same  opportunity  to  receive  the  test  as 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
conference  agreement  includes  a  provi- 
sion to  require  the  VA  to  offer,  except 
when  medically  inadvisable,  the  test  to 
any  veteran-patient  who  requests  It.  I 
want  to  emphasize  again  that,  as  re- 
quired in  the  Senate  amendment,  all 
testing  conducted  by  the  VA  imder 
this  legislation  must  be  subject  to  In- 
formed, separate,  written  consent  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  pre-  and  post- 
test  counseling. 


Second,  the  conference  agreement 
strengthens  and  tightens  the  confiden- 
tially provisions  with  regard  to  the 
HIV  test.  It  increases  the  penalties  for 
disclosure  and  specifically  limits  the 
use  and  redlsclosure  of  Information  to 
the  original  specified  purpose. 

Third,  the  agreement  Includes  the 
provision  that  was  added  as  part  of 
our  committee   floor   amendment— In 
the  nature  of  modification  of  the  re- 
ported committee  substitute— regard- 
ing notification  of  HIV  test  results  to 
a    veteran's    spouse    or    sex    partner 
under  certain  circumstances  when  the 
veteran  will  not  him  or  herself  disclose 
that   information  to   the   partner   in 
question.  In  order  to  help  ensure  that 
notification  occurs  only  when  efforts 
to  convince  the  veteran  to  make  the 
disclosure  have  failed  and  In  order  to 
prevent     unnecessary     disclosure     to 
other  health  professionals,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  also  provides  that  the 
original  physician  or  counselor  should 
personally     make     that     notification 
unless  he  or  she  is  unavailable  because 
of  an  absence  or  termination  of  em- 
ployment. In  that  event,  a  substitute 
physician    or    professional    counselor 
could  decide  to  make  the  disclosure. 
The  joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying   the    conference    report 
stresses  that  before  any  veteran  gives 
consent  to  being  tested,  as  part  of  pre- 
test counseling,  the  veteran  must  be 
informed  fully  about  this  notification 
provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation represents  the  type  of  positive 
effort  that  should  be  undertaken  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic. It  sets  forth  responsible  policies 
for  counseling,  testing,  confidentiality, 
education,  and  training.  It  will  greatly 
help  the  VA  carry  out  its  mission  with 
regard  to  veterans  with  AIDS,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  have  been  successful 
in  proposing  this  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  specifically  to 
thank  and  pay  tribute  to  Representa- 
tive Roy  Rowland  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, a  conferee  on  this  legislation, 
for  his  cooperation,  assistance.  Input, 
and  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
Senate-passed    AIDS    provisions    and 
the  successful  disposition  of  these  pro- 
visions In  the  conference  report.  Dr. 
Rowland  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  congressional  leaders— com- 
passionate. Informed,  and  highly  en- 
lightened—on the  AIDS  crisis.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  collaborating  with  him 
on  so   many   Issues,   Including   these 
AIDS  provisions  and  the  veterans'  ra- 
diation-exposure compensation  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  1811.  moving  forward  con- 
currently with  this  conference  report 
in  the  two  bodies.  In  addition,  we  have 
been  working  together  on  legislation— 
H.R.  2881.  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Rowland  and  passed  by  the  House 
last  year— to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  AIDS.  I  am  pleased  that  he 


and  I  and  others  have  agreed  to  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  I  submitted 
In  the  Senate  with  Senator  Kennedy 
and  others  on  March  15.  1988.  as 
amendment  No.  1663  and  which  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources ordered  favorably  reported  on 
April  13.  1988,  as  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
2881. 

INCREASES  IN  PER  DIEM  RATES  FOR  CARE  IN 
STATE  HOMES 

Mr.  President,  section  134  of  the 
conference  report  contains  the  Senate- 
passed  provisions  In  S.  9. 

S.  9.  In  turn,  was  derived  from  sec- 
tion 7  of  S.  6.  which  I  authored,  and 
from  S.  216.  authored  by  our  commit- 
tee colleague.  Senator  George  Mitch- 
ell. The  conference  report  would  In- 
crease VA  per  diem  payments  to  State 
Veterans'  Homes,  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary  1.   1988.  to  $8.70  from  $7.30  for 
domiciliary  care  and  to  $20.35  from 
$17.05    and    $15.25,    respectively,    for 
nursing  home  and  hospital  care.  The 
conference   report   also   includes   the 
provision  I  authored  to  authorize  the 
VA  to  increase  these  rates  annually, 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1989.  by  a  per- 
centage not  greater  than  the  percent- 
age increase  in  the  cost  of  care  in  VA 
general  hospitals,  as  calculated  pursu- 
ant to  section  620(a)(2)  for  the  pur- 
poses  of   establishing  the   maximum 
amount  the  VA  may  pay  for  contract 
care  in  community  nursing  homes,  and 
by  a  percentage  not  greater  than  the 
percentage  by  which  the  Administra- 
tor  Increases   the   payment   rate   for 
care     in     such    community     nursing 
homes. 

The  VA  participates  in  two  separate 
programs  of  assistance  to  State  veter- 
ans' home  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
domiciliary  facilities:  a  program 
(under  subchapter  V  of  chapter  17  of 
title  38)  of  per  diem  payments  for  care 
provided  to  eligible  veterans,  and  a 
program  (under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  81  of  title  38)  of  matching 
grants  for  the  construction,  remodel- 
ing, or  renovation  of  State  Home  fa- 
cilities. A  history  of  these  programs 
can  be  found  In  our  committee  report 
(S.  Rept.  No.  100-215.  pages  126  to 
129)  and  in  my  floor  statement  of  De- 
cember 3.  1987  (Congressional 
Record.  S17102-17103).  and  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  those  documents  for  this 
background. 

As  a  result  of  input  received  from  di- 
rectors of  State  home  programs,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  make  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1988,  the  effective  date 
of  the  provision  to  Increase  the  per 
diem  rates.  By  making  this  provision 
retroactive  the  VA  would  be  required 
to  expend  approximately  $6  million 
more  than  it  would  have  If  the  effec- 
tive date  had  been  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  conference  report.  Al- 
though the  VA  did  not  budget  these 
funds  for  this  year,  the  conferees  un- 
derstand that  the  State  home  direc- 
tors had  relied  upon  an  increase  in  per 


diem  rates  occurring  this  year  and  had 
anticipated  such  a  proposed  increase 
in  preparing  their  budgets.  Delaying 
the  effective  date  of  the  per  diem  in- 
crease until  May,  could  have  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  reduced  services 
to  veterans.  I  believe  these  actions 
would  have  created  an  undue  hardship 
for  both  the  veterans  and  staff  in- 
volved which  might  have  had  long- 
term  negative  results  for  this  very  im- 
portant program. 

I  strongly  support  the  State  Home 
Program  and  its  continuation  as  a  vital 
community  link  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  aging  veteran  population,  and 
believe  that  the  increase  in  the  per 
diem  rates,  as  well  as  the  new  author- 
ity for  periodic  future  increases  in  the 
rates,  is  fully  justified  In  light  of  the 
Importance  of  the  State  Home  Pro- 
gram In  our  overall  efforts  to  meet  the 
health-care  needs  of  the  aging  veteran 
population. 

HOMELESS  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  pending  measvu-e  includes 
three  provisions— sections  115.  116. 
and  136— that  are  designed  to  assist 
homeless  veterans. 

I  have  been  working  since  early  last 
year  to  address  specifically  the  trage- 
dy of  our  Nation's  homeless  veterans, 
principally  through  enhancing  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  assist  those  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. In  that  regard,  on  February  4, 
1987, 1  introduced  S.  477,  the  proposed 
"Homeless  Veterans  Assistance  Act  of 
1987",  which  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  favorably  reported  on 
March  18  and  the  Senate  passed  on 
March  31.  ^     ^„„ 

As   passed   by    the    Senate,    S.    477 
would  have  authorized  the  VA  to  sell 
to  veterans'  service  organizations  and 
other   nonprofit   entitles   for   use   as 
shelters  for  homeless  veterans  certain 
homes  it  has  acquired  as  a  result  of 
VA  home  loan  defaults.  The  VA  would 
likewise  have  been  authorized  to  lease 
to  the  same  types  of  organizations  un- 
derutilized  VA    faculties    for    use    as 
emergency  shelters  for  homeless  veter- 
ans. Also,  the  VA  woiUd  have  been  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  24-month  pilot 
project  in  10  areas  to  "imdertake  and 
evaluate   various   activities   otherwise 
authorized  by  law"  as  weU  as  activities 
designating  VA  employees  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  to  assist  homeless  veter- 
ans,    authorizing     cooperation     with 
other  entitles  assisting  homeless  per- 
sons, and  facilitating  volunteer  activi- 
ties by  VA  employees  to  assist  home- 
less persons.  The  Senate-passed  meas- 
ure also  would  have  required  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  report  within  90  days  of 
enactment  on  efforts  during  1987  to 
provide  outreach  to  homeless  veterans, 
the  effects  of  such  outreach,  and  any 
plans  to  expand  outreach. 

In  addition.  S.  477  would  have  re- 
quired the  VA.  within  180  days  of  en- 
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in  coordination  with  other 
entities,  to  carry  out  a  survey 
..^  number  of  homeless  veterans 
submit  a  report  to  the  commit- 
including  a  detailed  breakdown 
.i;ir  periods  of  service  and  use  of 
irograms,    and    the    reasons    for 
u  e  of  such  programs.  Finally,  the 
vould   generally    have   been   re- 
to  establish  500  new  domicili- 
_  beds  in  underutilized  VA  fa- 
.  Moreover,  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
eligibility  would  have  been  ex- 
L^-v.  to  include,  without  regard  to 
r  iquirement  of  unemployment  for 
the  15  weeks  prior  to  application, 
veterans  and  those  with  serv- 
disabilities  rated  at  30 

or  more. 

provisions  derived  from  S. 

1  Iready  have  been  enacted  into 
:  ^or  example,  the  above-described 
iion  to  provide  shelter  for  home- 
kreterans    by    selling    homes    ac- 
hy the  VA  through  defaults  on 
loans  was  enacted  into  law  on 
21  as  section  9(a)  of  Public 
100-198,    the    Veterans'    Home 
Program     Improvements     and 
rty  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1987. 
addition.  Congress  enacted  into 
last  September  in  the  fiscal  year 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
ic  Law  100-71)  an  appropriation 
million  I  proposed  in  the  Senate 
_vide  funding  for  a  CMI  residen- 
-reatment  program  and  the  500 
lomiciliary  beds.  These  funds  are 
being  spent  so  that  43  homeless 
.  residential  treatment  prograrns 
I  eing  carried  out  nationwide— 5  in 
omia— and  that  525  new  domicUi- 
beds   nationwide— 65    in    Califor- 
available  or  will  be  available 
,  for  homeless  veterans. 
President,  the  three  provisions 
»     pending    conference    report 
.  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  are 
,  derived  from  S.  477  as  passed  by 
Senate.  Although  these  provisions 
lot  all  that  the  Senate  passed  or 
I  would  have  wished  for,  I  am 
that  we  are  making  some  fur- 
progress  in  this  area. 

PROGRAM  ON  CONTRACT  COMMUNITY- 
BASED  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 

, 115  of  the  conference  agree- 

would   repeal   section   620C   of 

38,  United  States  Code,  which  au- 

the  VA  to  provide  care  and 

it  and  rehabilitative  services 

contract  or  otherwise)  in  halfway 
i,  therapeutic  communities,  psy- 
,.ic  residential  treatment  centers, 
,  other  community-based  facilities 
veterans  who  are  being  furnished 
hospital,  domiciliary,  or  nursing 
,e  care  for  CMI  disabilities,  veter- 
who  are  homeless  who  have  such 
or  veterans  with  service- 
disabilities  rated  50  percent 

who  have  CMI  disabilities. 

iFeu  of  this  statutory  authority, 
.onference  agreement  would  direct 
Administrator  to  conduct  a  pilot 
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program,  through  September  30,  1989, 
to  provide  such  community-based  care 
and  treatment  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices to  homeless  veterans  suffering 
from  CMI  disabilities  who  would  be  el- 
igible for  inpatient  care  from  the  VA 
by  virtue  of  their  status  as  so-called 
category  A  veterans.  In  addition,  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  such  care,  treatment,  and  serv- 
ices through  this  pilot  program  to  vet- 
erans suffering  from  CMI  disabilities 
who  are  currently  in  VA  hospitals  or 
nursing  homes  as  well  as  veterans  not 
in  VA  facilities  who  have  service-con- 
nected CMI  disabilities.  The  provision 
in  the  conference  report  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $6  million  an- 
nually for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  this  pilot  program  with 
no  less  than  $250,000  to  be  expended 
for  management  and  monitoring  of 
the  program,  and  would  limit  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1989  funds  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  early  reports  on 
the  program  established  by  the  VA 
under  section  620C  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  homeless  veterans  suffering 
from  chronic  mental  illness  disabilities 
have  been  most  encouraging.  Al- 
though I  would  have  preferred  not  to 
have  repealed  the  statutory  authority 
which  is  already  in  place  and  under 
which  the  VA  is  operating.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  VA  will  have  the  same 
basic  authority  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram that  will  be  established  by  the 
conference  agreement  and  that  taking 
the  approach  of  a  pilot  program 
should  ensure  that  the  program  is 
monitored  very  closely  and  that 
changes  are  implemented  which  would 
improve  the  agency's  efforts  to  assist 
the  veterans  for  whom  the  program 
was  principally  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  limita- 
tion which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
on  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the  pilot  program— an  authorization  of 
appropriations   of   $6   million   and   a 
limit  on  expenditures  to  funds  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  the  program- 
was  included  in  this  provision  at  the 
insistence   of   our   colleagues   in   the 
House  because  of  their  concerns  about 
expenditures      for      new      programs 
coming  out  of  the  base  amount  for  the 
VA   health-care   system   without   the 
concomitant    appropriation    of    new 
funds.  Although  I  recognize  these  con- 
cerns and  generally  share  the  view- 
point that  the  VA  carmot  continually 
be  asked  to  do  more  with  less.  I  would 
not  have  suggested  such  a  funding  lim- 
itation on  this  pilot  program  for  which 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  the  VA  ex- 
pects to  spend  over  $12  million.  How- 
ever, inclusion  of  such  a  limit  was  the 
cost  of  gaining  enactment  of  the  pilot 
program,  which  was  particularly  es- 
sential in  view  of  the  cap  of  $5  million 
on  expenditures  under  section  620C  as 
originally  enacted  in  Public  Law  100-6. 


Mr.  President,  the  VA  projects  a 
need  for  $12.9  million  to  continue  the 
current  program  effort  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  It  is  my  intent  to  seek  to 
have  the  Appropriations  Committee 
include  in  its  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act  a  specific  designation 
of  that  level  of  funding  for  the  pilot 
program  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  President,  the  March  1988  issue 
of  VA  Practitioner  contained  an  excel- 
lent article  describing  the  VA's  home- 
less CMI  program,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


CONVERSION  OF  UNDERUTILIZED  SPACE  TO 
DOMICILIARY-CARE  BEDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference   report,   section    136.   con- 
tains a  provision,  derived  from  section 
107  of  S.  477  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
which  would  require  the  VA,  not  later 
than  June  1,  1988,  unless  impractical 
to    do    so,    to    convert    underutilized 
space— that    would    not    be    used    to 
create  nursing  home  beds— in  VA  fa- 
cilities located  in  areas  with  signifi- 
cant populations  of  homeless  veterans, 
to  500  domiciliary-care  beds  to  care  for 
veterans  in  need  of  such  care,  primari- 
ly  homeless  veterans.  As  I   noted  a 
moment  ago,  this  conversion  process 
has  substantially  been  carried  out  by 
the  VA  as  the  result  of  the  enactment 
of  the  1987  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  which  appropriated  $15  mil- 
lion to  the  VA  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding domiciliary  capacity  in  order 
to  provide  care  primarily  for  eligible 
homeless  veterans  in  urban  locations. 
It  is  included  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  strong,  ongo- 
ing interest  of   the   two   authorizing 
committees  in  this  effort  which  should 
provide  significant  relief  to  a  substan- 
tial number  of  homeless  veterans. 

REPORT  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO  HOMELESS  VETERANS 

As  I  also  noted  earlier,  S.  477  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  included  provi- 
sion that  would  have  directed  the  VA 
to  carry  out  a  pilot  program  of  assist- 
ance to  homeless  veterans,  conduct 
greater  outreach,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive survey  on  homeless  veter- 
ans. Taken  together,  these  three  provi- 
sions were  designed  to  focus  greater 
attention  on  the  agency's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  homeless  veterans  and  to 
provide  a  basis  for  enhancing  those  ef- 
forts as  appropriate. 

Although  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  were  unwilling  to  include  these 
specific  provisions  in  the  conference 
agreement,  they  did  agree  to  include  a 
provision  derived  from  these  Senate 
provisions  which  would  require  annual 
reports  for  3  years— 1989.  1990.  and 
1991_concerning  the  activities  of  the 
VA  to  assist  homeless  veterans  includ- 


ing outreach,  delivery  of  medical  and 
other  benefits,  and  plans  for  such  as- 
sistance activities.  As  is  noted  in  the 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement,  our  two 
committees  view  outreach  efforts  in 
this  area  to  include  coordination  of  VA 
activities,  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral homeless  activities,  and  facilitat- 
ing volunteer  efforts  of  VA  staff. 

I  anticipate  that  these  reports  will 
include  information  on  the  full  range 
of  VA  activities  relating  to  homeless 
veterans,  including  information  on  the 
progress  of  the  VA's  program  for 
homeless  CMI  veterans  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  domiciliary  program  for 
homeless  veterans. 

HEALTH-CARE  PROVISION  NOT  INCLUDED! 
PROCREATIVE  SERVICES 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  am  very  disappoint- 
ed that  the  final  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  include  my  proposal,  in 
section  301  of  H.R.  2616  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  to  authorize  the  VA  to 
provide  services  to  overcome  service- 
connected  disabilities  impairing  pro- 
creation. The  Senate  has  twice  passed 
this  provision  and  twice  the  House  has 
refused  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  authority  is  nec- 
essary because  the  VA  has  maintained 
that  it  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
furnish  medical  services  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  that  impair  the 
ability  to  have  children.  This  came  to 
light  when  a  woman,  while  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  developed  pelvic  in- 
flammatory disease,  which  was  mis- 
diagnosed. The  disease  progressed, 
scarred  her  fallopian  tubes,  and  left 
her  sterile.  Although  she  tried  to  con- 
vince the  VA  to  pay  for  in  vitro  fertil- 
ization [IVF]— which  is  the  only  proce- 
dure that  offered  her  the  possibility  of 
having  a  child— the  VA  chose  to  inter- 
pret its  authority  very  narrowly. 

Thus,  veterans  who  because  of  a 
service-cormected  disability  are  unable 
to  have  children— one  of  the  most 
basic  and  fundamental  life  activities- 
are  being  denied  access  to  services  to 
enable  them  to  reproduce  and  have  a 
family. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  [OTA],  only  about 
16.000  male  veterans  imder  the  age  of 
55  have  service-connected  disabilities 
that  could  cause  infertility  while 
about  1.300  female  veterans  have  simi- 
lar service-connected  disabilities  that 
could  prevent  them  from  becoming 
pregnant.  And  only  a  fraction  of  those 
individuals  would  desire  or  could  bene- 
fit from  the  availability  of  procreative 
services.  Thus,  the  numbers  of  individ- 
uals who  would  likely  utilize  these 
services— suid  thus  the  cost  of  the 
Senate-passed  provision— would  have 
been  very  small. 

If  this  authority  were  enacted,  the 
majority  of  veterans  with  infertility 
problems  would  likely  be  treated  with 
conventional  medical  therapies,  in- 
cluding drug  or  hormone  treatments. 


or  surgery,  to  enable  pregnancy  to  be 
achieved  through  sexual  intercourse. 
Veterans  with  spinal  cord  injuries 
would  be  helped  to  a  large  degree  by 
the  availability  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion. More  sophisticated  technologies, 
such  as  IVF— in  which  the  egg  is  fertil- 
ized outside  the  woman's  body— would 
also  be  authorized.  These  procedures 
are  generally  used  only  as  a  last  resort 
to  correct  reproductive  problems  for 
which  nothing  else  works.  Although 
rVF  and  newer  technologies  may  help 
as  many  as  10-15  percent  of  infertile 
couples,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  in- 
fertile couples  in  the  United  States  at- 
tempted rVF  in  1986. 

All  of  these  procedures  are  widely 
considered  to  be  sound  medical  proce- 
dures. The  first  IVF  baby  was  bom  in 
1976.  Since  then,  more  than  5,000  IVF 
babies  have  been  bom  worldwide. 
States  are  also  recognizing  that  IVF  is 
no  longer  experimental.  Five  States- 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Hawaii,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Texas— already  require 
rVF  to  be  included  in  health  insurance 
benefits  packages.  Eight  additional 
States,  including  California.  Ohio, 
Alaska,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  legis- 
lation pending  regarding  coverage  of 
rVF.  And,  according  to  the  OTA,  many 
large  insurance  companies,  such  as 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Delaware 
and  Prudential  medical  insurance,  are 
taking  the  initiative  in  offering  such 
coverage. 

Our  provision  was  supported  by  all 
the  major  veterans  organizations.  Un- 
fortunately, my  colleagues  in  the 
House  sought  to  exlude  certain  specif- 
ic medical  procedures  from  this  provi- 
sion and  were  adamant  in  insisting  the 
IVF  be  excluded  from  this  provision.  I 
could  not  accept  that  discriminatory 
result  under  any  circimistances  and 
want  to  set  forth  my  reasoning. 

In  general,  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
inappropriate  for  Congress  to  legislate 
how  medicine  should  be  practiced  by 
dictating  which  medical  procedures 
are  acceptable  and  which  are  not.  Re- 
productive technologies  are  rapidly 
evolving,  and  to  set  into  law  a  determi- 
nation that  only  certain  procedures 
are  allowed  on  the  basis  of  our  current 
knowledge  would  be  bad  public  policy. 
It  could  send  a  message  to  the  medical 
community.  State  public  policymakers, 
and  the  general  public  that  some  med- 
ical procedures  are  better  than  others 
when  in  fact  no  such  medical  or  scien- 
tific determination  has  been  made  and 
there  is  no  medical  basis  for  such  judg- 
ments. 

With  specific  regard  to  IVF,  I  have 
two  additional  concerns.  First,  I  be- 
lieve that  excluding  IVF  would  be  dis- 
criminatory toward  women  veterans. 
Although  the  majority  of  infertility 
problems  for  male  veterans  would  be 
addressed  through  the  availability  of 
medical  and  surgical  procedures  as 
well  as  artificial  insemination,  those 
female  veterans  for  whom  no  other 


procedure  will  work  would  still  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  have  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  the  very  case  that  led  to 
this  legislation  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded xmder  such  a  proposal  because 
she  needed  IVF. 

As  more  and  more  women  are  join- 
ing the  Armed  Forces,  women  will  con- 
stitute a  greater  proportion  of  veter- 
ans as  the  years  go  by.  We  must  begin 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  their  needs  and 
provide  them  equal  access  to  health- 
care services.  In  my  view,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  service  that  must  be 
provided. 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
in  an  April  11  letter  to  me,  agreed.  It 
said, 

PVA  believes  that  IVF  is  an  effective  med- 
ical treatment  of  which  election  should  not 
be  denied  to  eligible  disabled  veterans.  Ex- 
cluding IVF  from  the  bill  would  potentially, 
unfairly  discriminate  against  female  veter- 
ans and  could  bring  charges  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation against  the  VA  if  the  statute  author- 
ized the  provision  of  procreative  services  for 
male  veterans,  but  specifically  excluded  in 
vitro  fertilization  which,  in  certain  medical 
circumstances,  would  be  the  only  procedure 
available  to  achieve  pregnancy  in  a  female 
veteran. 

Second,  although  I  am  aware  that 
individuals  have  differing  moral  or  re- 
ligious views  on  IVF,  I  strongly  believe 
decisions  about  such  medical  proce- 
dures must  be  left  to  the  individual.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  set- 
ting public  health  policy  according  to 
one  view  or  interpretation.  That  deci- 
sion should  be  one  that  the  individual 
veteran  and  his  or  her  physician  make. 
This  provision  would  in  no  way  require 
any  veteran  or  spouse  to  undergo  IVF 
or  any  health-care  professional  to  par- 
ticipate in  performing  such  a  proce- 
dure. What  it  would  do  is  make  that 
option  available,  consistent  with  indi- 
vidual moral  and  religious  beliefs. 

I  strongly  object  to  proposals  that 
Congress  impose  on  all  veterans  one 
non  medically  based  opinion  about  the 
merits  of  a  particular  medical  proce- 
dure. 

Thus,  because  the  House  insisted  on 
specifically  prohibiting  the  VA  from 
providing  IVF  services,  veterans  will 
be  unable  to  receive  services  to  over- 
come barriers  that  their  service-con- 
nected disabilities  have  raised  to  their 
becoming  parents.  This  provision 
would  have  had  very  little  cost  impact. 
but  would  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  to  a  veteran  who 
wants  children  but  cannot  have  them 
without  medical  assistance  to  over- 
come a  service-connected  disability.  It 
was  proveteran  and  profamily. 

I  feel  much  the  same  way  about  the 
proposal  of  the  House  conferees  to  ex- 
clude donor  gametes:  the  use  of  sperm 
or  eggs  from  a  third  party.  First,  as  to 
donor  gametes,  there  are  circum- 
stances that  we  may  be  unaware  of 
and  technologies  that  we  may  inad- 
vertently prohibit  by  such  a  restric- 
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QDAUTY  ASSURANCE  ACTIVITIES 

President,   section    201    of   the 

ce  report,  derived  from  legis- 

I  authored  and  legislation  au- 

by  Mr.  Murkowski  in  title  II 

464  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 

23,   1987,  would  require  the 

listrator  to  take  certain  actions 

^wrove  the  operation  of  the  health 

(luality  assurance  programs  and 

i  ies  in  the  VA.  The  provision  of 

(  uality  health  care  services  is  a 

mission  of  the  VA  health-care 

„.    In    recent    years,    there    has 

i,  growing  emphasis  on  develop- 

ys  to  determine  the  extent  to 

that  mission  is  being  fulfilled 

identify  problem  areas  within 

A.S  DM&S. 

extensive  history  exists  regard- 
VAs  efforts  in  the  quality  as- 
area  and  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Committee's    involvement    in 
.„  activities  relating  to  these 
A  chronicle  of  these  events  and 
description  of  the  Senate- 
provisions  in  regard  to  quality 
activities  is  summarized  in 
committee  report  (S.   Rept.   No. 
pages  23-32,  and  in  my  floor 
of  October  16.  1987  (Con- 
.„„„„  Record,  S14458-14460). 
'ortunately.  the  House  conferees 
unwilling  to  accept  those  provi- 
Although   I    believe   that   the 
passed  provisions  would  have 
a  much  needed  improvement 
^  areas  of  quality  assurance  and 
nanagement,  and  could  also  have 
in   enhancing   the   level   of 
^  confidence   in  the  VA  health 
system,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
contained  within  the  final 
..^^  resolution  will  provide  the 
needed  impetus  to  upgrade  and 
the  program, 
lly,    Mr.    President,    these 

would  require  the  Adminis- 

.'.  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 

of  enactment,  to  take  actions  to 

•ove   the   operation   of   the   VA's 

care    quality    assurance    pro- 

_  and  activities,  including  actions 

achieve  the  following  purposes. 

upgrade  the  Office  of  Quality 

within  the  DM&S  Central 

ce  and  assign  to  that  office  re- 

lity   for   risk-management  ac- 

,.^^,  these  activities  to  t)e  carried 

with  the  concurrence  of  the  gener- 

c  }unsel. 
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Second,  expand  and  assign  higher 
priority  and  greater  resources  to.  qual- 
ity assurance  programs  and  activities 
at  each  VA  health  care  facility,  includ- 
ing implementation  of  occurrence 
screening  and  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  facility's  computerized 
management  information  system  for 
such  activities. 

Third,  upgrade  and  expand  the 
Office  of  the  Medical  Inspector  in  the 
DM&S  Central  Office,  including  in- 
creasing the  number  of  employees  as- 
signed to  such  office  on  a  full-time 
basis  so  as  to  ensure  that  each  medical 
inspection  carried  out  by  that  office 
includes  at  least  one  such  full-time 
employee  and  otherwise  ensuring  such 
adequate  numbers  of.  and  such  skills 
and  training  on  the  part  of.  the  em- 
ployees assigned  to  that  office  as  are 
necessary  to  ensure  the  independence, 
objectivity,  and  accountability  of  that 
office. 

Fourth,  upgrade  and  expand  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  VA's  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  [OIG]  in  overseeing, 
monitoring,  and  evaluating  the  oper- 
ations of  DM&Ss  quality   assurance 
programs  and  activities  and  of  its  Med- 
ical Inspector  Office  so  as  to  provide 
the  CMD,  the  Administrator,  and  the 
Congress  with  clear  and  objective  as- 
sessments of  the  effectiveness  of  those 
programs    and    operations,    including 
ensuring  such  numbers  of,  and  such 
skills  and  training  on  the  part  of,  em- 
ployees assigned  to  the  OIG  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  oversight, 
monitoring,  and  evaluation  effectively. 
The  conference  report  would  also  re- 
quire   the    Administrator,    not    later 
than  75  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, to  submit  to  the  committees  a 
report  describing  the  actions  taken  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  including  reports  of 
the  CMD  and  the  IG  on  such  actions, 
and  any  future  actions  planned— and  a 
timetable  therefor— in  connection  with 
such  actions.  The  report  would  be  re- 
quired to  include- 
First,  the  Administrator's  views  on, 
first,  the  effectiveness  of  quality-as- 
surance   and    risk-management    and 
medical-inspection   programs   and   ac- 
tivities in  DM&S  and  of  the  oversight, 
monitoring,   and   evaluation   prior   to 
the  implementation  of  such  actions, 
and  second,  how  those  actions  will  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams and  activities;  and 

Second,  a  description  of  actions  that 
have  been  or  will  be  taken— and  the 
justification-by  the  Administrator, 
the  IG,  and  the  CMD,  as  appropriate, 
to  make  other  improvements  in  such 
programs  and  activities  and  the  over- 
sight, monitoring,  and  evaluation 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement,  the  conferees  noted 
their  belief  that  the  VA's  health  care 
quality  assurance  and  risk  manage- 
ment and  medical  inspection  programs 


and  the  oversight  and  monitoring  of 
those  programs  by  the  IG  need  great- 
er attention  and  resources  from  the 
agency.  Rather  than  mandate  precise 
steps  in  this  regard,  however,  the  con- 
ference report  provides  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  CMD.  and  the  IG  with  sub- 
stantial discretion  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  upgrade,  expand,  and  enhance 
these  quality-assurance  and  medical- 
inspection  programs  and  activities  and 
the  monitoring  thereof.  The  conferees 
felt  strongly  that  the  following  five 
additional  steps  should  be  taken  in 
line  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  S. 
1464  as  passed  by  the  Senate: 

First,  an  office  other  than  that  of 
the  medical  inspector  should  be  as- 
signed the  responsibility  of  monitoring 
and  analyzing  the  VA's  patlent-lnjury- 
control  program. 

Second,  the  medical  Inspector  should 
be  provided  with  the  authority,  funds, 
and  resources  to  conduct  such  reviews 
and  Investigations  as  the  medical  In- 
spector considers  necessary  to  Identify 
problems  In  the  provision  of  health 
care  to  veterans,  and.  when  problems 
are  detected,  to  propose  to  the  CMD 
necessary  and  appropriate  corrective 
measures. 

Third,  action  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  medical  Inspector  Is  an 
ex  officio  member  of  all  policymaking 
bodies  within  the  central  office  of 
DM&S  that  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  health  care  provided  In  VA 
facilities.  ,     _, 

Fourth,  the  OIG  should  be  required, 
without  expanding  Its  FTEE  alloca- 
tion or  total  appropriation,  to  employ 
Individuals  with  expertise  In  the  areas 
of  medicine  and  general  health  care 
and  to  allocate  adequate  resources  so 
as  to  enable  the  effective  monitoring 
of  quality-assurance,  risk-manage- 
ment, and  other  activities  carried  out 
by  DM&S. 

Fifth,  action  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  OIG  reviews  quality- 
assurance  and  risk-management  Infor- 
mation collected  by  DM&S  In  order  to 
Identify  data  that  are  not  collected 
and  should  be  collected,  and  monitors 
the  analysis  by  DM&S  of  trends  In  the 
provision  of  VA  health-care  services. 

The  conferees  also  noted  their  belief 
that  the  VA  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  establishment  of  a 
national    quality    assurance    resource 
center  to  develop  and  evaluate  quality- 
assurance   methods   based   on   sound, 
validated    epidemiological    principles: 
compile  validated  quality-assurance  In- 
formation bases;  implement  quality-as- 
surance fellowship  programs  to  edu- 
cate personnel  regarding  quality-assur- 
ance functions  and  testing:  and  pro- 
vide other  educational,  research,  and 
service  support.  The  conferees  expect 
the  VA  to  describe  in  the  report  to  be 
submitted  75  days  after  enactment  the 
consideration  and  action  taken  regard- 
ing this  matter  as  well  as  the   five 


points  stressed  in  the  Joint  Explanato- 
ry Statement  that  I  have  just  summa- 
rized. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  needs  to  be  a 
leader  In  the  provision  of  quality 
health-care  services,  not  a  follower.  If 
this  Is  to  be  the  case,  problems  which 
appear  to  arise  in  the  provision  of 
health-care  services  must  be  fully  in- 
vestigated in  a  constructive,  and  ag- 
gressive manner.  This  matter  is  of 
great  concern  to  me,  and  I  will  contin- 
ue to  do  all  that  I  can  to  promote  the 
quality  of  care  furnished  to  veteran 
patients  and  to  minimize  the  risks  in- 
volved in  their  receiving  that  care.  If 
further  legislation  Is  required  to  meet 
that  goal,  then  I  will,  in  the  future,  in- 
troduce and  proceed  with  such  legisla- 
tion. 

RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTION  MEASURES 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  shortage  of  health-care  pro- 
fessionals currently  being  experienced 
by  the  VA,  with  which  sections  211, 
214,  and  224  and  other  provisions  of 
the  conference  agreement  deal.  A  de- 
tailed history  of  these  problems  can  be 
found  in  our  committee  report  (S. 
Rept.  No.  100-215,  pages  150-161)  and 
in  my  floor  statement  of  December  3, 
1987  (Congressional  Record,  pp. 
S17108-17111).  and  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  those  documents  for  this 
background.  Since  last  year,  when  va- 
cancy and  turnover  statistics  were 
gathered,  the  situation  has  worsened. 
As  the  following  figures  from  a  prelim- 
inary 1987  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DM&S)  report  make 
clear,  both  the  turnover  and  vacancy 
rates  have  increased  for  registered 
nurses  (RN's),  licensed  practical 
nurses  (LPN's),  and  occupational 
therapists,  and,  although  the  turnover 
rates  have  decreased  somewhat  for 
pharmacists  and  physical  therapists, 
the  vacancy  rates  for  these  positions 
remain  critically  high. 

According  to  the  report  by  the 
DM&S  entitled  "1986  Survey  of 
Health  Occupational  Staff,"  the  na- 
tionwide turnover  rate  for  registered 
nurses  (RN's)  was  16.1  percent  and  the 
nationwide  vacancy  rate  for  this  group 
was  0.2  percent.  A  preliminary  1987 
DM&S  report  now  places  those  figures 
at  21.9  and  5.7  percent,  respectively.  It 
was  reported  in  the  1986  survey  that 
the  turnover  rate  for  licensed  practical 
nurses  was  18.8  percent  and  the  vacan- 
cy rate  was  9.3  percent.  The  prelimi- 
nary 1987  study  now  places  those  fig- 
ures at  30.3  and  10.7  percent,  respec- 
tively. For  pharmacist  positions,  the 
1986  survey  reported  a  22.6-percent 
turnover  rate  and  a  2.7-percent  vacan- 
cy rate,  and  the  1987  study  reports  a 
19.9-percent  turnover  rate  and  a  6.5- 
percent  vacancy  rate;  for  physical 
therapist  positions,  a  26.5-percent  1986 
turnover  rate  and  a  22.9-percent  1986 
vacancy  rate  were  reported  and  a  24.5- 
percent  turnover  rate  and  a  22.5-per- 
cent  vacancy   rate   are   reported   for 


1987;  and  for  occupational  therapists, 
a  23-percent  turnover  rate  and  a  9.2- 
percent  vacancy  rate  was  reported  In 
1986,  increasing  to  25.8  percent  and 
13.8  percent,  respectively,  in  1987. 

There  is  a  growing  rivalry  among 
health-care  facilities  in  the  United 
States  for  the  services  of  qualified 
health-care  professionals,  and  the  VA 
is  not  alone  in  confronting  this  crisis 
In  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
these  personnel.  The  April  18,  1988 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tained an  excellent  article  describing 
the  worsening  health  worker  shortage 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  Exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
VA  must  be  competitive  in  the  area  of 
salaries  and  benefits  if  it  is  to  attract 
these  individuals  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  conference  report  contains 
measures  which  will  assist  them  in 
their  efforts.  Unfortunately  some  of 
the  Senate-passed  provisions  were 
changed  as  a  result  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  House,  but  I  hope  to  revisit 
these  strategies  and  see  their  enact- 
ment at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Sections  211,  214,  and  224  of  the  con- 
ference agreement,  derived  from  provi- 
sions I  authored  in  the  Senate,  relat- 
ing to  providing  the  VA  greater  flexi- 
bility to  adjust  the  salaries  and  devel- 
op promotional  policies  for  occupa- 
tional therapists  and  pharmacists, 
paying  nurses  premium  pay  for  Satur- 
day work,  and  elevating  the  status  of 
the  chief  nurse  within  VA  facilities,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  S.  9  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1987,  are  included  in  the  final 
agreement.  Input  we  have  received 
from  VA  facilities  in  the  field  indicate 
that  these  measures  will  significantly 
assist  in  recruitment  and  retention  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
Health  Professional  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, section  216  of  the  conference 
agreement  includes  an  important 
measure  which  I  proposed  and  which 
was  included  when  the  Senate  passed 
S.  9.  Authorization  has  been  provided 
to  the  Administrator  to  expand  the 
scholarship  program  to  Include  educa- 
tional programs  for  all  disciplines 
whose  members  provide  direct  patient- 
care  services  or  services  incident  to 
direct  patient  care.  As  I  outlined  upon 
introducing  S.  9  on  January  6,  1987 
(T4Congressional  Record,  page  S204- 
211),  this  program  has  proven  to  be 
successful  in  recruiting  RN's  for  the 
VA,  and  I  believe  that  there  may  also 
be  interest  among  other  professionals 
interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  other 
health-care  fields  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  program  if  it  were 
open  to  them.  I  am  equally  pleased 
that  the  conferees  expanded  the  provi- 


sion In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
required  that  priority  in  scholarship 
awards  be  given  to  nurses  seeking  a 
fourth  year  of  baccalaureate  educa- 
tion to  require  that  priority  be  given 
to  any  professional  entering  their  final 
year  of  training. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees did  not  accept  all  the  provisions 
I  had  introduced  in  regard  to  a  tuition 
reimbursement  program  and  which 
were  included  In  the  Senate-passed 
amendment.  The  House  conferees 
were  not  agreeable  to  providing  au- 
thorization for  a  tuition  reimburse- 
ment program  for  needed  full-time 
health-care  personnel  other  than 
nurses  for  academic  courses  leading  to 
completion  of  a  degree.  Given  the 
turnover  and  vacancy  rate  presently 
being  experienced  within  the  VA  and 
the  intense  competition  for  these 
scarce  health-care  professionals,  I  be- 
lieve the  House  approach  is  short- 
sighted. Part  of  the  House  rationale 
for  limiting  the  tuition  reimbursement 
program,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that 
money  are  currently  not  available  to 
fund  that  program.  However,  the  VA 
was  provided  $5  million  for  this  fiscal 
year,  and  has  requested  an  additional 
$5.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1989,  a  total 
of  $10.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1989,  to 
provide  for  tuition  reimbursement  to 
scarce  health-care  professionals  for 
nondegree  programs  under  the  Gov- 
ernment Employee  Training  Act— codi- 
fied In  chapter  41  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  There  is  no  reason  that 
these  funds  could  not  be  used  for  a 
degree-granting  program  as  well  under 
the  new  authority. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  that,  de- 
pending upon  the  success  of  the  tui- 
tion reimbursement  program  which  is 
being  proposed,  the  conferees  noted 
that  they  may  be  willing  to  consider 
expanding  eligibility  for  the  program 
to  other  shortage  occupations  in  later 
legislation. 

The  tuition  reimbursement  program 
found  in  the  conference  agreement 
would  authorize  payment  to  full-time 
VA  employees  seeking  a  degree  with  a 
major  in  nursing,  with  special  empha- 
sis being  placed  on  persons  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  which  would  expedite 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  RN's  in 
the  VA.  In  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment, the  conferees  urged  the  VA  to 
encourage  current  VA  employees  in- 
terested in  nursing  as  a  career  to  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  program.  Em- 
ployees holding  nursing  assistant. 
LPN.  or  ward  secretary  positions,  for 
example,  would  be  ideal  candidates  for 
nurse  training  programs  because  they 
have  worked  in  a  patient-care  setting 
and  are  familiar  with  the  demands  of 
the  job.  Encouraging  upward  mobility, 
by  the  transition  of  employees  from 
lower  graded  to  higher  graded  posi- 
tions, sends  a  message  to  employees 
that  the  agency  is  concerned  about 
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welfare.  In  addition,  upward  mo- 
programs   provide    the    agency 
a  potential  pool  of  workers  ori- 
and  known  to  the  agency  to  fill 
,  positions. 

President,  many  private  sector 
offer  tuition  reimbursement 

to  enable  nurses  to  attend 

for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 

.  Since  the  nursing  profession  is 

emphasizing     a     baccalaureate 

as  a  minimum  degree  for  staff 

„  more  so-called  diploma  nurses. 

who  studied  for  3  years  in  a  hos- 

based  program,  and  nurses  with 

B's  degrees,  are  seeking  oppor- 

„  to  return  to  school.  Also  many 

with  a  baccalaureate  degree  are 

in  pursuing  graduate  educa- 

and  this  program  would  assist 

and,  in  that  regard,  ultimately 

more    advanced    and    skilled 

for  the  veteran  patient. 

of  a  degree-granting 

reimbursement  program 

help  make  the  VA  a  more  at- 

employer  and  allow  the  VA  to 

nore    competitive    with    private 

•     health-care     facilities    where 

incentives  are  routinely  offered. 

VA  had  recognized  this  by  sup- 

.„  the  Senate  tuition  reimburse- 

provision  at  last  year's  hearing. 

recently,  on  April  7,  1988,  the  VA 

submitted  to  the  Congress  a 

proposal  to  the  same  effect 

ijurses. 

recruitment     and     retention 
pay  provision,  section  212  of  the 
.ence  report,  is  an  example.  I  be- 
of  how  the  two  Houses  working 
can  arrive  at  a  compromise 
is  better  than  either  provision 
in  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
than  require  an  RN  interested 
bonus  program,  or  other  desig- 
health-care     professional,     to 
to  4  years  of  service  in  the  VA, 
an    unrealistic    demand    in 
„  's  mobile  society,  those  for  whom 
bonus  is  authorized  can  choose  to 
themselves  for  2,  3.  or  4  years 
1  ervice  and  receive  either  $2,000, 
or  $4,000  per  year  respectively, 
the    total    dollar    amount 
can  be  received  by  a  profession- 
j  agrees  to  a  4-year  commitment 
,  under  the  conference  agreement 
under  the  Senate-passed  amend- 
,.  $16,000  per  year  as  compared  to 
000  per  year,  I  believe  a  greater 
of  employees  would  be  recruited 
retained. 
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-CARE   ADMINISTRATION   PROVISION   NOT 
DISCIPLINARY  ACTIONS  AND  GRIEV- 


Ulr.  President,  during  our  commit- 
teep    hearing    last    year    on    various 

dealing  with  the  VA  health 

system  and  in  subsequent  activity 
oUowup  to  that  hearing,  we  heard 
frotn  a  variety  of  sources  about  prob- 
lens  in  the  VA's  personnel  system  as 
it  1  elates  to  those  VA  health  care  em- 
plc  yees— principally    physicians,    den- 


me  isures 


car? 
in 


tists,  and  nurses— employed  under  the 
VA's  title  38  personnel  system. 

Specifically,  both  the  agency  and 
witnesses  representing  employee 
groups  raised  concerns  about  the  cur- 
rent procedures  under  section  4110  of 
title  38,  the  provision  under  which  dis- 
ciplinary actions  involving  title  38  em- 
ployees are  carried  out;  the  fairness  of 
the  overall  title  38  persormel  system— 
especially  in  contrast  to  the  system 
under  title  5  which  applies  to  other 
Federal  employees,  including  other  VA 
employees  not  covered  by  the  title  38 
system;  and  the  ongoing,  costly,  and 
time-consuming  litigation  over  issues 
relating  to  the  relationship  between 
title  5  and  title  38  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  these 
concerns,  the  Senate-passed  legisla- 
tion—specifically section  324  of  S.  9  as 
reported  by  the  committee— would 
have  amended  section  4110  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  title  5  for  the  resolution  of  specified 
lesser  disciplinary  actions— admonish- 
ments, reprimands,  suspensions  of  14 
days  or  less,  and  transfers  not  involv- 
ing loss  of  grade— would  be  used  in 
cases  involving  title  38  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  a  negotiated  griev- 
ance procedure  involving  an  appeal  to 
an  arbitrator.  This  section  would  fur- 
ther have  amended  title  38  so  as  to 
create  a  grievance-resolution  process 
that  parallels  that  available  to  title  5 
employees. 

The  overall  impact  of  these  changes 
would  have  been  to  make  parallel  to 
personnel  procedures  available  to  title 
5  employees  the  VA's  procedures  for 
persormel  actions  involving  title  38 
employees  involving  the  specified 
lesser  disciplinary  actions  and  griev- 
ance procedures. 

The  effort  to  develop  the  provisions 
in  the  Senate-passed  measure,  which 
included  significant  consultation  with 
many  concerned  parties,  was  carried 
out  with  two  fundamental,  and  some- 
times conflicting,  principles  in  mind- 
first,  the  separate  title  38  personnel 
system  for  DM&S  generally  serves  a 
valid  and  valuable  purpose  of  permit- 
ting the  VA  to  staff  and  manage  a 
very  large,  complex,  health  care 
system  and,  as  such,  should  be  main- 
tained; and.  second,  as  the  Congress 
recognized  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  there  can 
and  should  generally  be  significant  op- 
portunity for  employees  to  have  disci- 
plinary actions  and  grievances  related 
to  their  employment  resolved  in  a 
timely  fashion  with  an  opportunity  for 
outside  review. 

In  making  this  effort,  our  committee 
recognized  that  the  subject  matter  was 
very  complex  and  that  it  was  likely 
that  further  work  would  be  needed 
before  a  fully  appropriate  approach 
was  developed.  To  that  end,  we  contin- 
ued, along  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
House,  to  work  with  the  agency  and 


other  interested  parties  in  an  effort  to 
fashion  such  an  approach. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  good  In- 
tentions of  all  those  involved  in  that 
effort,  we  were  unable  to  develop  an 
approach  that  was  satisfactory  to  the 
VA  and  to  the  employee  organizations, 
and  ultimately  the  decision  was  made, 
in  conferring  with  the  House,  not  to 
include  any  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  interested  in 
trying  to  resolve  the  problems  that 
our  committee  identified  last  year  in 
the  current  disciplinary  and  grievance 
processes  and  procedures  relating  to 
title  38  employees.  However.  I  see  no 
gain  in  going  forward  in  this  regard 
unless  and  until  the  agency  and  the 
employee  organizations  can  reach  an 
accommodation. 


FORMER  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conference  agreement  contains  three 
provisions,  derived  from  S.  1365,  which 
Senator  Graham  and  I  introduced, 
which  would  improve  benefits  for 
former  prisoners  of  war.  These  provi- 
sions would:  First,  reduce  from  6 
months  to  90  days  the  length-of-in- 
temment  requirement  for  VA  dental- 
benefits  eligibility  for  ex-POW's- sec- 
tion 106;  second,  expand  the  definition 
of  a  former  POW  to  include  veterans 
held  during  wartime  under  circum- 
stances comparable  to  those  generally 
experienced  by  POWs  held  by  an 
enemy  government— section  311;  and. 
third,  establish  presumptions  of  serv- 
ice connection  for  three  diseases  for 
ex-POW's— peripheral  neuropathy, 
except  where  directly  related  to  infec- 
tious causes;  pepetic  ulcer  disease;  and 
irritable  bowel  syndrome— section  312. 

Our  Nation  will  always  honor  our 
former  POWs  and  recognize  the  great 
sacrifices  and  extreme  hardships 
which  they  endured  to  preserve  our 
country.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  im- 
provements, which  are  a  further  meas- 
ure of  our  continuing  gratitude  to 
these  courageous  and  valiant  patriots, 
will  be  of  significant  assistance  to 
those  who  served  at  such  great  cost. 

INCREASES  IN  SERVICE-CONNECTED  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  although  I  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  convince  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  accept  in  full 
the  increases  in  the  benefits  based  on 
service-connected  death  or  disability 
that  I  had  proposed  in  S.  9.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  substantial  Increase  for 
each  is  provided,  effective  April  1. 
1988.  in  sections  301-303  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  amounts  proposed  in  the 
Senate-passed  measure  were  fair  and 
equitable,  based  on  appropriate  cost- 
of-living  increases  since  the  last  in- 
crease was  enacted.  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  did  our  best  in  confer- 
ence to  secure  as  much  of  the  Senate- 
approved  increase  as  possible. 


Thus,  whereas  I  had  proposed  in  S.  9 
to  increase  by  12.7  percent,  from 
$35,500  to  $40,000,  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  specifically  adapted 
housing  grant  for  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  with  serious 
mobility  impairments  and  to  increase 
by  12.9  percent,  from  $6,000  to  $6,775. 
the  maximum  amount  payable  for  spe- 
cial housing  adaptations  to  certain  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  total 
blindness  or  the  anatomical  loss  or  the 
loss  of  use  of  both  upper  extremities, 
section  301  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  increases  of  7  per- 
cent, to  $38,000,  and  8.3  percent,  to 
$6,500.  respectively  for  these  two 
grants. 

Similarly,  I  proposed  to  increase  by 
11  percent,  from  $5,000  to  $5,530,  the 
automobile  assistance  grant  paid  to 
veterans  with  certain  serious  service- 
connected  disabilities,  and  section  302 
of  the  conference  agreement  provides 
for  a  10-percent  increase,  to  $5,500. 

Finally,  my  proposal  to  increase  by 
105  percent,  from  $1,100  to  $2,250,  the 
burial  benefit  for  veterans  who  have 
died  as  a  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability,  which  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1978,  is  reduced  in  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  conference  agreement 
to  an  increase  of  36.4  percent,  to 
$1,500. 

SEQUESTRATION  RULES  APPLICABLE  TO 
VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  for  accept- 
ing—in section  305  of  the  conference 
agreement— provisions  I  proposed  in 
sections  114  and  313  of  S.  9  as  intro- 
duced (a)  to  make  permanently 
exempt  from  sequestration  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  [GRH]  law 
the  program  of  rehabilitation  services 
and  assistance  for  certain  service-dis- 
abled veterans  under  chapter  31  of 
title  38  and  the  program  of  education- 
al assistance  for  dependents  or  survi- 
vors of  certain  service-disabled  veter- 
ans or  of  deceased  servicemembers 
under  chapter  35,  both  of  which  were 
previously  made  exempt  from  seques- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1987  only;  and 
(b)  to  provide  for  restoring  to  the  VA's 
special  therapeutic  and  rehabilitation 
activities  fund  [STRAF]  fiscal  year 
1986  funds  sequestered  from  the 
STRAP  under  the  GRH  law. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  these  two  im- 
portant service-connected  benefits 
would  be  made  exempt  from  seques- 
tration—as most  other  such  benefits, 
such  as  disability  compensation,  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, specially  adapted  housing  assist- 
ance, adaptive  auto  assistance,  and 
burial  benefits,  already  are  under  cur- 
rent law. 

With  respect  to  the  STRAF,  which 
is  a  self-sustaining  revolving  fund  sup- 
porting the  VA's  program  of  compen- 
sated work  therapy  for  certain  of  its 
patients  who  need  to  learn  work 
habits  or  vocational  skills,  the  confer- 


ence agreement  corrects  an  earlier 
action  which  imposed  a  significant 
burden  on  a  small,  but  very  worth- 
while program. 

RADIATION  BENEFITS  PROVISIONS  INCLUDED  IN 
H.R.  1811 

Mr.  President,  I  also  am  delighted 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  be  sending 
to  the  President  a  bill  seeking  to 
ensure  that  radiation-exposed  veterans 
are  treated  fairly  and  reasonably  with 
respect  to  claims  for  VA  benefits.  I 
have  been  working  to  help  resolve  the 
concerns  facing  these  veterans  since 
1979,  including  helping  them  gain  eli- 
gibility for  VA  health  care  and  make 
awards  of  compensation  for  the  dis- 
abilities which  they  suffer,  and  it  has 
been  a  long,  hard  road.  But  I  believe 
that  we  have  reached  a  reasonable, 
fair,  and  compassionate  response  to 
their  concerns,  and  those  of  their  fam- 
ilies, through  the  passage  in  both 
Houses  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  1811  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
on  April  25. 

Both  the  Senate,  in  title  II  of  S.  9  as 
passed  as  part  of  a  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  2616,  and  the  House,  in  section 
314  of  the  March  29  House  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2616,  had  passed  legisla- 
tion containing  radiation-exposed  com- 
pensation provisions.  However,  at  the 
urging  of  the  Senate  Republican  con- 
ferees, the  conferees  on  both  sides 
agreed  to  recede  from  their  respective 
provisions  on  condition  that  the 
Senate  conferees  would— as  we  did  on 
April  25— seek  to  have  the  Senate  take 
up  as  quickly  as  possible  H.R.  1811 
amended  with  the  version  agreed  to  in 
conference.  With  the  House  passage  of 
the  amended  biU,  which  I  am  advised 
will  likely  occur  on  May  2.  we  are  ful- 
filling our  responsibility  in  the  Con- 
gress to  veterans  injured  and  injured 
wrongly  through  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

GRAVE  MARKERS  AT  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
section  341(b)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  a  provision— derived 
from  my  proposal  in  S.  9  as  reported— 
to  provide  for  exceptions  to  the  gener- 
al statutory  requirement  for  upright 
markers  in  VA  national  cemeteries  so 
as  to  authorize  the  use  of  flat  markers 
in  the  National  Cemetery  in  Riverside. 
CA.  and  the  proposed  national  ceme- 
tery in  northern  California.  The  Riv- 
erside cemetery  was  designed  to  ac- 
commodate flat  markers  in  order  to 
maintain  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings, and  there  is  strong  support  in 
California  for  permitting  the  use  of 
flat  markers  there  and  at  the  new 
cemetery  in  northern  California  when 
it  is  completed. 

Regarding  the  new  cemetery,  for 
which  I  have  been  working  for  more 
than  3  years— first  to  convince  the  VA 
to  locate  it  on  land  which  the  Wolfsen 
family  expressed  its  desire  to  donate 
at  a  pastoral  site  in  Santa  Nella  and, 
second,  to  get  the  VA  to  expedite  the 


development  of  the  cemetery— I  am 
delighted  that  an  important  milestone 
has  been  reached.  On  March  30.  the 
Administrator  approved  and  signed  an 
offer  submitted  by  the  Wolfsen  Corp. 
to  donate  322  acres  in  Santa  Nella  for 
the  cemetery.  This  offer  and  the  title 
to  the  property  are  currently  pending 
Department  of  Justice  review.  Accord- 
ing to  the  current  timetable,  construc- 
tion of  the  cemetery  will  be  completed 
in  April  1991. 

CHILD-CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  President,  section  412  of  the 
conference  report  also  includes  provi- 
sions which  are  very  similar  to  S.  1876, 
relating  to  the  provision  of  child  care 
services  within  the  VA,  which  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini  and  I  introduced 
along  with  Senators  MtntKowsKi  and 
Rockefeller.  The  basic  purpose  of 
this  provision  would  be  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  the  development  of  child 
care  centers  located  at  VA  facilities  for 
the  children  of  VA  employees.  More 
and  more,  private  and  public  medical 
facilities  are  offering  onsite  child  care 
programs  and.  I  believe,  to  remain 
competitive  aaid  attract  the  services  of 
the  most  qualified  health  care  profes- 
sionals the  VA  must  be  competitive  in 
the  offering  of  services  as  well  as  sala- 
ries if  it  is  to  attract  these  individuals. 

Employees  within  the  VA's  DM&S 
have  expressed  substantial  interest  in 
child  care  services.  At  a  hearing  held 
by  our  committee  on  April  21,  1982,  a 
witness  representing  the  Nurses  Orga- 
nization of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion [NOVA]  recommended,  among 
other  strategies,  that  day  care  pro- 
grams for  the  children  of  VA  person- 
nel be  established.  Results  of  a  VA 
study  entitled  "Nurse  Recruitment 
and  Retention  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration," dated  February  26,  1984, 
carried  out  pursuant  to  section  118  of 
Public  Law  96-330.  indicated  that  15.5 
percent  of  staff  nurses  had  sole  or  par- 
tial responsibility  for  1  to  3  children 
under  6  years  old  and  that  32.9  per- 
cent of  staff  nurses  had  sole  or  partial 
responsibility  for  1  to  3  children  from 
6  to  18  years  old.  These  figures  alone 
show  a  significant  potential  need  for 
child  care  facilities  within  the  VA. 

The  DM&S  Policy  Council,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1983,  recommended  active  en- 
dorsement and  the  establishment  of 
uniform  guidelines  for  child  care  cen- 
ters in  the  VA.  Although  the  CMD  ap- 
proved these  recommendations,  no 
published  CMD  policy  guidance  has 
been  issued  to  the  field. 

The  1984  VA  study  also  reported 
that  10  VAMC's  had  onside  day  care 
centers,  1  was  being  developed,  and  10 
others  were  exploring  the  feasibility 
of  opening  one.  Of  those  that  were 
open,  the  hours  of  operation  ranged 
from  7:15  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  5:45  a.m. 
to  12:30  a.m.  Pees  for  the  service 
varied  depending  upon  the  age  of  the 
child,  and  some  centers  had  sliding- 
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scald  fees  based  upon  the  employees' 
abilii  y  to  pay.  The  majority  of  centers 
established  as  not-for-profit  cor- 
,ions      governed      by      employee 
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President,    more    recently,    in 
,  a  Staffing  Shortages  Task  Force 
Established  within  DM&S  charged 
formulating  recommendations  to 
recruitment  and  retention  in 
health  care  occupations.  A  report  of 
I  ask  force  released  to  me  on  Octo- 
6,  1987,  as  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
Committee,  indicated  that  provid- 
(^ild  care  facilities  for  VA  employ- 
one  of  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tools being  recommended. 
Cii-rently,  there  are  15  active  child 
centers  at  VAMC's.  Those  centers 
in  Togiis,  ME;  Wilmington,  DE; 
Point.    MD;    Ann    Arbor,    MI; 
Norlfriport,  NY;  Brockton/West  Rox- 
MA;  Albany,  NY;  North  Chicago, 
]  lines,  IL;  Dayton,  OH;  Knoxville, 
Martinez,  CA;  Long  Beach,  CA; 
New  Orleans,  LA;  Approximately 
children  are  being  cared  for  at 
centers  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
,o  $80  per  week.  Although  the  VA 
financially    subsidizing    these 
the  agency  is  providing  space 
at  nj)  cost.  According  to  a  white  paper 

in  response  to  my  request, 

l^A.  under  the  authority  of  section 
of  title  38,  which  provides  the  VA 
the  authority  to  enter  into  leases 
any  public  or  nonprofit  entity, 
"the  establishment  of  local 
__  initiated  efforts  to  establish 
notJfor-profit  child  care  centers  in  VA 
fact  ities." 
H  )wever,  this  expansion  from  10  to 
<^ild  care  programs  over  the  last  4 
is  clearly  not  adequate  progress, 
the  price  of  development  of  such 
tns  at  health  care  facilities  with 
whfl:h  the  VA  is  competing  for  staff- 
ing 
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Pbr  a  complete  description  of  the 
pro  vision  regarding  child  care  services 
wit  lin  DM&S,  I  refer  my  colleagues  to 
the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  ac- 
companying   the    conference    report. 
Thii   major   difference   between   that 
pro  vision  and  the  Senate-passed  provi- 
sion is  the  inclusion  of  the  require- 
meit  that  the  child  care  program  be 
car -led  out  by  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Sei  «ce  [VCS]  with  one  person  therein 
dea  gnated  as  the  coordinator  for  the 
pre  gram.  The  VCS  functions  as  an  in- 
dei  endent  unit  in  the  VA  and  has  ex- 
clu  live  control  over  all  of  its  own  ac- 
tivties,     utilizing     no     appropriated 
fui  ds.    Although    the    Senate-passed 
pr<  vision  would  have  authorized  the 
V^  to  provide  this  program  through 
th4  VCS,  it  was  not  required  to  do  so. 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Hckise  agreed  to  three  specific  Senate- 
pa  sed  provisions  relating  to  child  care 
prdgrams   about    which    I    feel    very 
stijngly:  First,  requiring  parental  in- 
vo  vement  in  the  administration  and 
da  ^to-day    activities    of    the    center; 


second,  requiring  the  development  and 
utilization  of  a  process  for  screening 
prospective  employees  at  the  centers 
for  fitness  and  suitability;  and  third, 
requiring  the  VA  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable State  and  local  laws,  ordinances, 
and  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
most  successful  and  lasting  child  care 
centers  are  those  which  provide  for 
the  participation  and  input  of  parents 
of  the  children  who  attend.  Such  an 
approach  gives  the  parents  a  stake  in 
the  continuation  of  the  center  as  well 
as  providing  them  with  assurances 
about  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  being  provided  their  chil- 
dren. Participation  can  occur  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways,  from  parents  being  per- 
mitted to  observe  activities  taking 
place  to  their  being  members  of  the 
corporation  board.  In  this  regard,  the 
conference  agreement  would  require 
the  Administrator  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  parental  participa- 
tion in  a  child  care  center  in  the  oper- 
ation and  oversight  of  the  operation  of 
such  center,  either  directly  or  through 
parent-advisory  groups  or  both. 

The  provision  of  safe,  high-quality 
care  for  children  has  always  been  one 
of  my  major  concerns.  It  is  important 
that  children  receive  the  attention 
they  need,  be  properly  supervised,  and 
be  provided  educational  and  develop- 
mental activities  suitable  for  their  age. 
These  activities  must  be  furnished  by 
capable  and  caring  persons  who  have 
the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
guide  the  children  in  the  absence  of 
their  parents. 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  personnel  caring  for  them,  the 
physical  environment  in  which  chil- 
dren spend  their  time  is  also  impor- 
tant. A  chUd  care  center  should  be 
clean,  large  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate space  for  each  child,  and  avoid 
harmful  conditions.  Parents  must  be 
given  assurances  that  specific  identi- 
fied standards  are  met.  Thus,  the  con- 
ference report  would  require  that  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator include  the  development  and 
utilization  of  a  process  for  screening 
prospective  employees  of  such  centers 
for  fitness  and  suitability  and  require 
compliance  with  all  State  and  local 
laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  health,  safety,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  child  care  centers. 

I  have  long  been  active  in  working  to 
promote  adequate  standards  for  child 
care  programs  and  have  introduced 
legislation.  S.  934,  the  proposed  Child 
Care  Standards  Improvement  Act,  to 
provide  incentives  to  encourage  States 
to  upgrade  their  child  care  standards 
and  monitoring  procedures.  This  pro- 
vision h£is  been  incorporated  into  S. 
1885,  the  proposed  "Act  for  Better 
Child  Care  Services  of  1987, "  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  Federal  program  for  the 
improvement  of  child  care   which   I 


joined  with  Senator  Dodd  in  introduc- 
ing on  November  18,  1987. 


LIMITATION  ON  TRANSFER  OP  REAL  PROPERTY  TO 
OTHER  AGENCIES 

Mr.   President,   section   421   of  the 
conference    agreement    would:    First, 
prohibit      the      Administrator      from 
taking  any  action  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
transfer  to  another  Federal  agency  or 
to  a  State— or  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State— any  interest  in  real  proper- 
ty owned  by  the  United  States  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA  that  has  an  esti- 
mated value  in  excess  of  $50,000  unless 
the  Administrator  has.  at  the  time  of 
the  President's  budget  submission  to 
the  Congress,  provided  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  with  a  proposal  to 
do  so;  second,  require  that  the  sale  of 
any  such  property  be  at  fair  market 
value;  third,  require  that  the  revenues 
generated  from  the  sale  of  such  prop- 
erty be  desposited  in  a  new  nursing 
home  construction  fund— which  would 
be  established  under  new  section  5016 
of  title  38— through  section  205  of  title 
II  of  the  conference  agreement;  and 
fourth,    prohibit    the    Administrator 
from  taking  any  action  to  declare  as 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  VA.  or  oth- 
erwise taking  any  action  to  dispose  of. 
the  land  and  improvements  at  the  VA 
medical  center  in  west  Los  Angeles, 
CA— consisting  of  approximately   109 
acres— and  at  the  VA  medical  center  in 
Sepulveda.  CA— consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 46  acres.  The  original  House 
proposal  would  have  flatly  prohibited 
the  sale  of  VA  properties  with  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $50,000  or  more  unless 
the  transfer  was  specifically  author- 
ized by  law.  and  would  have  required 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
such  property  be  deposited  in  the  VA's 
parking  garage  revolving  fund. 

I  believe  this  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  a  very  reasonable 
one  in  light  of  the  administration's 
drive  to  sell  off  Federal  lands.  At  times 
the  administration  has  shown  an  ex- 
cessive zeal  for  short  sighted  efforts  to 
sell  off  VA  properties  where  no  signifi- 
cant gain  would  be  achieved  except,  at 
some  distant  future  time,  possible  in- 
creased revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  put  on  notice  and 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  counter- 
mand any  proposal  to  dispose  of  VA 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  in  sec- 
tion 421(a)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment would  not  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator from  declaring  as  excess  such 
properties  if,  in  the  Administrator's 
view,  the  land  is  not  needed  in  carry- 
ing out  the  VA  mission.  Instead,  it 
would  simply  give  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity—only slightly  different  from 
the  180-day  waiting  period  under  cur- 
rent law— to  review  each  proposal  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  at  the  time  of  the 
Fh-esident's  budget  submission.  In  addi- 
tion, in  those  cases  in  which  VA  real 


property  is  excessed,  this  provision 
would  help  ensure  that  our  rapidly 
growing  aging  veteran  population— 
rather  than  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treasury— would  benefit,  given  that 
the  VA  would  be  required  to  receive 
the  fair  market  value  for  the  property 
and  that  the  proceeds  be  deposited  in 
the  new  nursing  home  revolving  fund 
that  would  be  established  through  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  conference  agreement. 
Caring  for  our  Nation's  aging  veterans 
is  a  high  priority  and  this  provision 
could  be  very  helpful  in  augmenting 
the  VA's  efforts  in  this  area— especial- 
ly in  light  of  OMB's  policy  of  general- 
ly precluding  or  restricting  very  sharp- 
ly VA  requests  for  new  nursing  home 
construction  projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
passed  the  Senate  provision  to  prohib- 
it the  sale  of  VA  properties  in  south- 
em  California.  I  began  working  on  this 
issue  over  2  years  ago,  and  on  March  5, 
1986.  first  introduced  legislation  (S. 
2141),  together  with  Senators  Matsu- 
NAGA,  DeConcini.  MITCHELL,  and 
Rockefeller,  to  address  the  adminis- 
tration's very  ill-advised  proposal  to 
excess  those  parcels  of  land.  I  strongly 
believe,  as  do  hundreds  of  homeowners 
in  West  Los  Angeles,  many  of  whom 
have  written  me  on  this  issue— that 
not  all  land  in  urban  areas  should  be 
developed;  open  space  is  a  very  valua- 
ble commodity,  especially  in  highly 
congested  areas  such  as  West  Los  An- 
geles. This  provision  of  the  conference 
agreement,  when  enacted,  will  bring  a 
permanent  solution  to  this  problem 
for  West  Los  Angeles  and  Sepulveda 
neighbors  and  children.  Los  Angeles 
commuters,  the  city  and  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  California's  veterans. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  on  April  :;0,  provided 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  estimate  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

rn?trks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking, 
minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery and  Mr.  Solomon,  as  well  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  conmiittee,  Mr.  Murkowski 
for  their  excellent  cooperation  and 
many  courtesies  on  this  measure. 

I  want  especially  at  this  time  also  to 
note  the  contributions  of,  and  thank, 
the  committee  staff  members  who 
have  worked  so  very  long  and  hard  on 
this  legislation— on  the  Senate  side, 
Lisa  Moore.  Chris  Yoder.  Laura  Stepo- 
vich.  Tom  Roberts,  Anne  Rothgeb. 
and  Tony  Principi  from  the  minority 
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staff;  Roy  Smith,  who  so  ably  provides 
editorial  support  to  the  committee; 
and,  from  the  majority  staff,  Sandi 
Isaacson,  Barbara  Masters.  Darryl 
Kehrer,  Jane  Wasman,  Michael 
Bracey,  Liz  Giffin,  Cathy  Chapman, 
Jennifer  Loporcaro.  Aim  Danelski. 
Charlotte  Hughes.  Claudia  Kashin, 
Loretta  McMillan,  Ingrid  Post,  Sharon 
Blackman,  Bill  Brew,  Ed  Scott,  and 
Jon  Steinberg. 

I  also  wish  to  note  the  as  always  fine 
contributions  of  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  par- 
ticularly. Jack  McDonell,  Vic  Ray- 
mond. Charlie  Peckarsky,  Arnold 
Moon,  John  Brizzi,  Jill  Cochran, 
Rufus  Wilson,  Kingston  Smith,  Pat 
Ryan,  and  Mack  Fleming  in  working 
with  us  to  reach  the  final  agreement 
on  this  very  complicated  and  extensive 
omnibus  measure. 

Finally,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Bob  Cover  of  the  House  legislative 
counsel's  office  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  drafting  of  the  conference 
agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that 
we  have  been  able,  once  again,  to  de- 
velop a  truly  bipartisan  measure  that 
will  help  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  health- 
care services  provided  to  eligible  veter- 
ans as  well  as  provide  needed  safe- 
guards for  and  improvements  in  VA 
benefits  and  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  unanimous  approval   to  the 
pending  conference  report. 
Exhibit  1 
treating  the  homeless  veteran 
(Robert    Rosenheck,    MD;    Peggy    Gallup. 
MPH;     Catherine     Leda,     MSN,     MPH: 
Robert  Milstein,  MD,  PhD;  Philip  Leaf, 
PhD;  Irene  M.  Voynick,  MS;  Paul  Errera. 
MD/VAMC,  West  Haven,  Connecticut) 
Current  estimates  of  homeless  persons  in 
America  range  from  350,000  to  2.200.000.' 
Although  the  total  number  of  homeless  vet- 
erans has  not  been  precisely  determined, 
surveys  have  consistently  demonstrated  sub- 
stantial percentages.  In  1987,  Marjorie  Rob- 
ertson evaluated  11  studies  that  provided  in- 
formation about  homeless  veterans.  While 
one  study  showed  only  18%  of  the  homeless 
to   be   veterans,   seven   others   found   that 
more  than  30%  were  veterans.^ 

The  study  of  Chicago's  homeless,  conduct- 
ed by  Peter  Rossi  in  1986,  is  regarded  by 
many  as  one  of  the  most  rigorous  evalua- 
tions of  that  issue.  In  this  study,  nonuni- 
formed,  off-duty  police  officers  accompa- 
nied research  assistants,  who  systematically 
surveyed  248  homeless  persons  on  the 
streets  and  in  abandoned  buildings  as  well 
as  in  shelters.  When  asked  about  their  prior 
military  service,  48%  claimed  to  be  veter- 
ans.' 

TWO  SPECIALIZED  PROGRAMS 

In  February  and  August  1987,  Congress 
legislated  and  funded  two  specialized  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  to  augment  and 
integrate  psychiatric,  medical,  and  residen- 
tial treatment  services  for  homeless  veter- 
ans. The  first  began  last  May,  and  was  spe- 
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cifically  targeted  at  homeless  chronically 
mentally  ill  (HCMI)  veterans  in  43  cities. 
Located  in  both  major  metropolitan  and 
rural  areas,  this  community-based  program 
combines  aggressive  outreach  to  veterans  in 
shelters,  in  soup  lines,  and  on  the  streets 
with  intensive  case  management  and  time- 
limited  care  in  non-VA  residential  treatment 
centers,  financed  through  VA  contracts. 

The  second  project,  the  Domiciliary  Care 
for  Homeless  Veterans  Program,  began  ac- 
cepting admissions  last  November.  Although 
this  program  will  also  have  an  important 
outreach  component,  its  core  feature  is  the 
establishment  of  rehabilitation-oriented 
domiciliary  beds  for  homeless  veterans  at 
twenty  urban  VA  medical  centers. 

Although  more  than  $20,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  these  programs  during  FY  1988, 
the  long-term  direction  of  VA  services  has 
not  yet  l)een  determined.  In  this  era  of  con- 
cern for  proper  allocation  of  health  care 
dollars,  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to 
whether  the  VA  should  make  special  provi- 
sions for  the  homeless,  or  whether  it  is  best 
to  remain  focused  on  high  quality  medical 
care  and  to  consider  homelesses  as  primarily 
an  income  or  housing  problem  that  would 
be  better  addressed  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Benefits.* 

Helping  the  homeless  is  highly  staff-in- 
tensive work,  and  the  provision  of  transi- 
tional residential  treatment  needed  by  the 
homeless  mentally  ill  incurs  new  and  sub- 
stantial costs,  whether  it  is  provided 
through  contracts  with  community  provid- 
ers, or  through  the  creation  of  new  domicili- 
ary beds. 

Data  collected  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
new  programs  will  provide  information  rele- 
vant to  such  planning.  The  data  will  de- 
scribe the  problems  of  homeless  veterans, 
their  clinical  needs,  their  accessibility  to 
treatment,  and  the  efficacy  of  various  treat- 
ment approaches  with  different  subgroups 
of  homeless  veterans. 

We  will  present  a  description  and  some 
initial  findings  from  the  HCMI  Veterans 
Program.  This  report  represents  a  first  step 
toward  establishing  a  data  base  with  which 
to  consider  the  role  of  the  VA  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  addressing  this 
national  problem. 

A  COMMUNITY-BASED  APPROACH 

On  February  12,  1987,  Public  Law  100-6 
legislated  the  creation  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  community-based  treatment  for 
homeless  chronically  mentally  ill  veterans. 
Since  that  time,  the  Mental  Health  and  Be- 
havioral Sciences  Service  has  initiated  the 
HCMI  Veterans  Program  at  43  VA  medical 
centers  in  26  states.  The  program  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
homeless  veterans  in  a  six-stage  effort. 

1.  In  the  first  stage,  contect  is  made  with 
homeless  veterans  through  aggressive  out- 
reach, which  often  means  establishing  liai- 
sons with  citywide  homeless  coalitions,  and 
spending  hours  talking  to  men  and  women 
in  shelters,  soup  kitchens,  and  on  the 
streets. 

2.  The  second  stage  involves  identifying 
the  clinical  needs  of  these  veterans.  Intake 
assessments  are  conducted  to  determine 
each  veterans  eligibility  and  need  for  serv- 
ice. Most  often  the  Intake  Interviews  are 
conducted  In  the  community. 

3.  The  third  stage  is  the  specialized  assess- 
ment of  psychiatric  and  medical  problems. 
These  usually  occur  at  the  medical  centers 
where  expertise  and  equipment  are  avail- 
able. Sometimes  It  may  take  weeks,  or  even 
months,  before  a  veteran  trusts  the  out- 
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fourth  stage  involves  initiation  of 
^..t  intervention  and  consists  of  both 

reatment  by  outreach  clinicians  and 
to  the  appropriate  VA  and/or  non- 
rt  care  service  providers.  The  home- 
often  been  shunned  by  health  care 
because  of  their  poor  personal  hy- 
their  past  failure  to  comply  with 
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iccess  to  treatment, 
fifth  stage  is  placement  In  residen- 
ment  facilities  for  up  to  12  months, 
through  VA  contracts.  This  inter- 
was  expected  to  be  necessary  for 
most  disabled  veterans  involved  in 
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AND  METHODS  OP  THE  PROGRAM 

daU  to  be  presented  cover  only  the 

)ur  months  of  the  program's  oper- 

rom  early  May,  when  the  first  veter- 

;re   seen,   through   September    1987. 

lources  included:   a  series  of  forms 

ted  by  the  outreach  clinicians;  11  site 

:onducted  so  far  by  the  evaluations 

and  numerous  conference  calls  and 

jne  contacts  with  43  project  sites. 

„  broad  questions  will  be  addressed  in 

r  jport:   Has  a  community-based  out- 

[program  actually  been  implemented 

1  capable  of  reaching  the  designated 

,„  population,  and  are  those  served  by 

p  ogram  truly  veterans,  homeless,  and 

ly  mentally  ill? 

.  questions  that  cannot  be  answered 

that  wUl  be  addressed  In  the  future 

,  successful  is  this  treatment  proc- 

mproving  the  long-term  clinical,  voca- 

and  fiscal  statuses  of  homeless  veter- 

d  how  costly  is  this  care,  as  it  in- 

the    use    of   contracted    residential 

facilities? 
_  data  gathering  strategy  was  used 
the  data  base  on  each  veteran  was 
__  through  each  of  the  first  three 
stages.  Basic  identifying  and  eligibil- 
^  were  collected  on  veterans  contact- 
outreach  and  recorded  on  a  Veterans 
„.  Log(n=6,342). 

-item  Intake  Form  for  Homeless  Vet- 

„  derived  from  the  Client  Description 

Contact  Information  Form,*  was  com- 

on  potential  candidates  for  entry  into 

clinical  program  (n=4,010).  A  Psychiat- 

ata  Form   (n=  1,329)   and  a  Medical 

Form  (n  =  803)  for  recording  clinical  di- 

and  making  general  treatment  rec- 

lations,  were  completed  for  veterans 

1  lad  had  specialty  examinations. 
10-   to   60-minute   Homeless   Veterans 
1  Battery  (n=727),  based  on  the 
Severity  Index,'  was  administered 

js  who  became  engaged  in  the  pro- 

and  who  were  able  to  answer  a  more 

„  and  extensive  set  of  questions. 

,_„..  not  currently  available,  additional 

concerning  the  costs  and  outcome  of 

treatment  is  being  collected  at 

site  and  a  more  comprehensive  out- 
study  is  under  way  at  nine  of  the  fa- 
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THE  PIRST  POUR  MONTHS 

Review  of  Veteran  Contact  Logs  from  the 
43  sites  indicates  that  6,342  homeless  veter- 
ans were  contacted  between  May  and  Sep- 
tember 1987.  Initially,  there  were  some  con- 
cerns that  many  of  the  respondents  only 
claimed  to  be  veterans.  Veterans  contacted 
were  routinely  screened  by  medical  adminis- 
tration service  personnel  for  eligibility  on 
the  basis  of  identifying  data  available  at  the 
outreach.  Of  those  contacted,  less  than  1% 
had  never  served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
an  additional  2%  were  veterans  that  were  in- 
eligible for  VA  benefits. 

The  majority  of  the  intake  assessments 
(66.4%)  took  place  in  the  community:  31.5% 
in  shelters,  14.6%  In  soup  kitchens,  4.8%  on 
the  street,  and  15.5%  in  other  conununity 
locations.  Slightly  more  than  30%  of  intake 
interviews  took  place  at  the  VAMCs,  and 
most  of  those  followed  community  outreach 
or  referral.  Another  3.5%  took  place  at  Vet 
Centers.  It  has  been  a  challenge  for  clini- 
cians to  leave  the  security  of  their  offices  to 
conduct  clinical  work  out  in  the  community, 
but  most  have  felt  that  the  homeless  veter- 
ans contacted  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  engaged  in  treatment  or  rehabilitation. 
Outreach  efforts  often  involve  mutually 
productive  collaborations  among  community 
agencies,  local  coalitions  for  the  homeless, 
and  the  VA. 

Referral  for  formal  medical  and  psychiat- 
ric assessment  is  the  next  stage.  Formal  psy- 
chiatric examinations  were  documented  for 
1,329  veterans,  33%  of  the  4.010  assessed  at 
intake;  medical  exams  were  documented  for 
803  veterans,  20%  of  those  assessed  at 
intake.  These  numbers  are  somewhat  low 
considering  that  the  outreach  clinicians 
judged  63.3%  of  those  seen  at  intake  to  be  in 
need  of  psychiatric  assessment,  and  66.3%  to 
be  in  need  of  medical  assessment.  Three 
probable  explanations  could  account  for 
these  discrepancies: 

1.  Initially,  many  of  the  homeless  are  re- 
luctant to  use  traditional  health  care  facili- 
ties or  to  have  a  physical  or  psychiatric 
exam;  however,  most  were  willing  to  be  as- 
sessed at  a  later  date. 

2.  The  program  does  not  routinely  arrange 
for  specialized  medical  and  psychiatric  per- 
sonnel to  conduct  outreach  or  evaluation  in 
the  community.  Most  of  the  outreach  clini- 
cians are  social  workers  and  nurses. 

3.  Finally,  the  relatively  low  numbers  may 
represent  a  partial  failure  of  clinicians  not 
closely  involved  with  the  HCMI  Veterans 
Program  to  complete  the  appropriate  data 
collection  forms,  even  when  an  examination 
has  been  conducted. 

An  important  goal  of  the  outreach  effort 
is  to  help  seriously  ill  homeless  veterans 
who  have  made  little  use  of  VA  health  care 
services.  One  way  to  judge  the  success  of 
this  program  is  to  find  out  if,  in  fact,  they 
are  low  service  users. 

A  detaUed  assessment  of  resource  use  was 
conducted  on  the  subsample  of  735  veterans 
who  completed  the  Homeless  Veterans  Eval- 
uation Battery  (HVEB).  These  veterans 
were  asked  the  number  of  times  they  had 
utilized  any  of  eight  service  categories  in 
the  last  six  months.  Of  those  questioned,  42 
percent  had  had  no  contact  with  any  psychi- 
atric, medical,  or  surgical  outpatient  provid- 
er during  the  previous  six  months.  Fifty 
percent  had  had  no  contact  with  any  VA 
mental  health  service,  and  75  percent  had 
had  three  visits  or  less  for  VA  mental 
health  treatment. 

Given  the  high  prevalence  of  psychiatric 
illness,  this  appears  to  be  a  group  of  veter- 
ans who  make  relatively  little  use  of  VA 


services.  There  are  some  homeless  veterans 
in  the  program  who  had  made  substantial 
use  of  VA  services  In  the  past,  without  relief 
from  either  their  psychiatric  illnesses  or 
their  homelessness.  Some  of  these  veterans 
are  being  treated  by  the  HCMI  program  in 
the  hope  that  community-based  treatment 
will  have  a  better  outcome. 

Another  unique  part  of  this  program  is 
the  provision  of  residential  settings  that 
offer  active  therapeutic  programs  directed 
at  substance  abuse  problems  or  at  social  or 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically 
menUUy  ill.  By  September  1987.  41  of  the 
43  sites  had  established  contracts  with  113 
therapeutic  program  facilities.  The  cost  of 
these  facilities  averages  $44  per  day.  and 
more  than  360  veterans  have  been  placed  in 
residential  treatment  to  date. 

Data  on  the  outcome  of  this  treatment  are 
not  available,  but  many  of  the  veterans  con- 
tacted during  the  11  site  visits  have  Indicat- 
ed that  they  have  been  able  to  use  this  time- 
limited  "safe  harbor"  as  a  means  by  which 
to  return  to  the  work  force,  save  money,  and 
establish  independent  conununity  resi- 
dences. 

Thus,  during  the  first  four  months  of  op- 
eration, the  VA  established  one  of  the  larg- 
est programs  of  mental  health  assessment 
and  treatment  for  homeless  persons  In  the 
country.  By  measuring  their  needs  and  pro- 
viding them  with  treatment,  the  program  is 
successfully  bringing  conununity  outreach 
to  large  numbers  of  homeless  veterans. 

THE  VETERANS 

Because  the  program  Is  specifically  orient- 
ed toward  veterans,  it  has  been  possible  to 
obtain  detailed  data  about  the  military  ex- 
perience of  many  homeless  veterans.  Among 
those  who  completed  the  Intake  Form  for 
Homeless  Veterans,  80.7%  enlisted  for  their 
military  service  voluntarily,  30%  served  In  a 
combat  zone,  and  1.7%  were  prisoners  of 
war.  Ten  percent  served  during  the  World 
War  II  era  or  before;  13.3%  during  the  pre- 
Korean  and  Korean  eras;  17.5%  during  the 
pre-Vletnam  era;  37.8%  during  the  Vietnam 
era;  and  21.4%  during  the  post- Vietnam  era. 
Of  the  1,329  veterans  who  received  formal 
psychiatric  assessments,  9.4%  were  diag- 
nosed as  having  combat-related  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  (PTSD).  Specific  ques- 
tions documenting  nightmares  (14.1%), 
flashbacks  (12.4%),  and  painful  memories  of 
combat  (17.3%)  during  the  30  days  prior  to 
examination  were  asked  of  the  735  veterans 
who  answered  the  HVEB,  providing  support 
for  the  substantial  percentage  of  PTSD  di- 
agnoses. 

We  shall  present  further  details  of  the 
lives  of  the  surveyed  veterans  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  sociodemographic  status; 
homelessness;  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and 
psychiatric  illness;  and  medical  Illness. 

Sociodemographic  status.  The  mean  age 
of  the  4,010  veterans  (98.6%  male)  assessed 
at  intake  was  43  years  (range:  28-83  years). 
Of  the  735  assessed  with  the  HVEB,  three- 
quarters  have  had  irregular  or  no  employ- 
ment during  the  past  three  years.  Their  av- 
erage total  income  for  the  30  days  prior  to 
assessment  was  $207.  Only  2.5%  are  married; 
97%  were  separated,  divorced,  or  never  mar- 
ried. 

In  contrast  to  their  social  isolation  and 
current  severe  poverty,  the  veterans  are 
well-educated  and  have  had  some  previous 
vocational  training.  Eighty-two  percent 
have  completed  12  years  of  school,  and  44% 
have  worked  In  skilled  labor  or  higher-level 
occupations.  These  data  suggest  important 
rehabilitation  potential. 
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Homelessness.  Eighty-two  percent  of 
those  assessed  at  intake  were  either  living  In 
a  shelter  or  had  no  place  of  residence;  8.7% 
were  living  Intermittently  with  family  or 
friends;  and  8.3%  had  apartments  or  rooms. 
While  49.9%  had  been  homeless  for  six 
months  or  less,  34.5%  had  been  homeless  for 
more  than  one  year. 

More  detailed  data  on  residential  history 
were  obtained  from  the  735  veterans  as- 
sessed with  the  HVEB.  In  their  lifetimes, 
they  averaged  a  total  of  4.3  years  of  home- 
lessness. and  50%  had  spent  two  or  more 
years  homeless.  Most  of  these  veterans 
(54.7%)  had  lived  alone  before  becoming 
homeless,  while  32.5%  had  lived  with  rela- 
tives and  23.1%  had  lived  with  others.  They 
identified  the  major  Immediate  reasons  for 
becoming  homeless  as  loss  of  income 
(36.9%),  Interpersonal  conflict  (24.3%),  ill- 
ness (8.7%),  and  eviction  (6.0%). 

Alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  Ill- 
ness. Twenty  percent  of  the  homeless  veter- 
ans seen  at  intake  reported  psychotic  symp- 
toms (hallucinations  or  paranoid  Ideation); 
alcohol  dependency  was  Identified  as  a  cur- 
rent program  by  42.3%,  and  drug  dependen- 
cy by  11.1%.  Of  those  assessed  with  the 
HVEB,  3.8%  had  attempted  suicide  within 
the  30  days  prior  to  being  contacted  by  the 
program. 

Of  the  veterans  seen  at  intake,  86%  had  at 
least  one  Indicator  of  serious  mental  Illness. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  those  seen  at  Intake 
had  been  hospitalized  at  least  once  in  the 
past  for  a  non-substance-abuse-related  psy- 
chiatric illness,  44.3%  for  alcohol  dependen- 
cy and  13.8%  for  drug  dependency.  Of  the 
total  intake  sample,  64.3%  had  been  hospi- 
talized at  some  time  in  the  past  for  a  alco- 
hol, drug  or  psychiatric  problem. 

Medical  illness.  It  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  those  wo  have  encountered  homeless 
people  standing  on  heating  grates  in  the 
winter,  or  sleeping  under  newspapers  on 
park  benches,  that  homelessness  is  as  hard 
on  the  body  as  it  Is  on  the  mind.  The  occur- 
rence of  medical  Illnesses  in  this  group  Is 
frequent  and  severe.  At  intake,  45.1%  felt 
they  had  a  serious  medical  conditions  and 
6.3%  were  judged  by  the  outreach  clinician 
to  be  In  acute  need  of  hospital  treatment. 

Among  the  803  veterans  who  had  docu- 
mented medical  examinations,  the  preva- 
lence of  hypertension  was  15.1%,  Tuberculo- 
sis 3.7%,  seizures  9.0%,  and  diabetes  mellitus 
5.6%.  These  figures,  far  higher  than  those 
for  the  general  public  are  as  high  as  or 
higher  than  statistics  compiled  in  another 
major  project.  Health  Care  for  the  Home- 
less, which  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  and  the 
Pew  Memorial  Trust  since  1985.  « 

CONCLUSION 

The  VA  established  a  clinical  program 
that  has  successfuUy,  during  Its  first  four 
months  of  operation,  reached  out  to  thou- 
sands of  severely  ill  homeless  veterans  and 
placed  more  than  350  of  them  in  residential 
treatment.  On  the  basis  of  the  available  pre- 
liminary data,  the  implementation  of  this 
clinical  program  has  been  a  success.  Active 
case  management  work  loads  at  the  11  sites 
that  were  visited  last  year  ranged  from  30  to 
100  veterans  per  outreach  clinician,  well 
above  the  caseloads  reported  from  compara- 
ble non-VA  programs.' 

In  addition,  detailed  evidence  has  been 
presented  that  supports  the  basic  premise 
underplrmlng  the  program:  that  homeless 
veterans  experience  an  extreme  combina- 
tion of  medical  and  psychiatric  illnesses, 
and   social    resourcelessness   that   requires 


some  kind  of  community-based  clinical  pro- 
gramming. 

the  crucial  evaluation  questions  posed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  report,  however, 
remain  unanswered.  Will  the  specialized  in- 
tegration of  community  outreach,  case  man- 
agement, and  residential  treatment  be  able 
to  produce  positive  clinical  outcomes  In  a 
population  noted  for  its  refractoriness  to 
treatment?  "  WUl  the  residential  treatment 
component  turn  out  to  be  a  clinical  alterna- 
tive whose  value  merits  its  cost?  Follow-up 
data  are  being  collected  that  will  be  relevant 
to  these  questions,  and  some  of  this  Infor- 
mation will  be  available  during  1988.  But 
the  most  difficult  questions— those  concern- 
ing the  appropriate  allocation  of  VA  re- 
sources for  this  contemporary  social  and 
medical  crisis— cannot  be  answered  by  addi- 
tional information  alone.  The  degree  to 
which  VA  medical  programs  are  specifically 
directed  to  the  homeless  will  depend  on  how 
we  define  our  medical  mission. 

The  community-based  program  described 
above  and  the  Domiciliary  Care  Program 
initiated  last  November,  are  among  the  larg- 
est and  most  progressive  national  projects 
for  assisting  homeless  persons.  Their  future 
In  the  VA  health  care  system,  in  their  cur- 
rent or  expanded  forms,  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration  over  the  coming  years. 
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Exhibit  2 

Health  Worker  Shortage  Is  Worsening 


(By  Martin  Tolchln) 

Washington,  April  17.— Hospitals  and 
other  medical  Institutions,  which  have  been 
struggling  with  a  shortage  of  nurses  for  sev- 
eral years  now  face  a  worsening  shortage  of 
other  health  care  professionals,  ranging 
from  laboratory  technicians  to  therapists. 

The  problem  is  expected  to  escalate,  medi- 
cal experts  say,  with  the  advent  of  new 
technology  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  older  Americans,  the  heaviest  users  of 
health  care. 

Although  the  nursing  shortage  has  devel- 
oped over  the  last  two  decades,  the  short 
supply  of  other  health  professionals  has 
emerged  only  recently. 
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FEWER  IN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

last  year  by  the  American  Medi- 

ition  found  that  enrollment  in 

programs  for  12  of  22  health-care 

declined  from  1986.  According  to 

only  two  specialties,  physicians 

and  emergency   medical  techni- 

;  eported  a  significant  increase, 
worst  decline  was  in  training  pro- 
for  laboratory  technicians,  medical 

_^ nuclear  medicine  technologist 

r^plratory  therapists.  The  survey  of 
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survey  also  found  that  women  contin- 

dominate  the  health-care  field,  with 

emale  students  to  every  male. 
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some  women  because  they  have  so 
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...  a  health  economist  and  chairman  of 
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"These   careers   are   sometimes 

i  nd  rightly  so,  as  dead-end  careers." 

shortages  are  occurring  at  a  time  of 

demand  from  institutions  ranging 

lospital  chains  to  municipal  hospitals. 
medical  offices  and  nursing  homes, 
as  from  those  who  receive  home 
care. 
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Hospital  chains  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  hire  laboratory  technicians,  X- 
ray  technicans  and  physical  therapists,  said 
Sidney  Tyler,  chief  of  hospital  operations  at 
National  Medical  Enterprises  Inc.  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  American  Health 
Systems. 

Nursing  remains  the  most  pressing  short- 
age, he  said,  especially  in  medical,  surgical 
and  coronary  intensive  care  units. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  re- 
ported that  the  nurse  vacancy  rate  in  hospi- 
tals increased  from  6.5  percent  in  1985,  to 
13.6  percent  in  1986.  Enrollment  in  nursing 
schools  has  declined  10  percent  a  year  since 
1974.  An  A.H.A.  survey  found  that  40  per- 
cent of  all  registered  nurses  had  left  to 
pursue  other  careers. 

PATIENTS  DEBIAND  MORE  HELP 

The  need  for  nurses  has  been  made  more 
critical  because  hospitals  are  now  serving 
more  older,  sicker  patients,  who  are  treated 
with  advanced  technology.  The  American 
Nurses  Association  reported  that  91  nurses 
are  required  for  every  100  patients,  as 
against  an  average  of  50  in  1975. 

The  association  estimates  1.6  million 
nurses  are  now  working,  but  an  additional 
200,000  to  300,000  are  needed  to  satisfy  the 
demand. 

Some  shortages  may  be  caused  by  a  lack 
of  training  facilities.  Medical  experts  sug- 
gest that  this  may  be  the  case  for  nurse- 
midwives  and  some  therapists  and  physician 
assistants.  'In  New  York,  these  programs 
are  all  filled,"  Dr.  Baxter  said. 

By  contrast,  many  nursing  schools  have 
unfilled  slots. 

A  BIDDING  WAR'  FOR  NURSES 

"Salaries  and  compensation  are  clearly  an 
issue,"  Dr.  Baxter  said.  "But  with  nursing, 
the  industry  just  ends  up  in  a  bidding  war 
against  itself." 

The  A.M.A.  study  found  that  58.9  percent 
of  the  programs  that  train  medical  lab  tech- 
nicians reported  a  decline  in  enrollment, 
while  48  percent  of  the  programs  that  train 
specialists  in  blood  bank  technology  had  a 
decline. 

Others  reporting  declines  included  47  per- 
cent of  the  programs  that  train  medical 
technologists,  41  percent  of  those  for  nucle- 
ar medicine  technologists,  37  percent  for 
respiratory  therapists,  and  34  percent  for 
medical  assistants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  found  a  45 
percent  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  pro- 
grams for  physicians  assistants,  and  a  36 
percent  increase  in  programs  for  emergency 
medical  technicians,  or  paramedics.  The  ex- 
perts attributed  these  gains  to  increased 
prestige  and  higher  pay  for  these  special- 
ties. 

Exhibit  3 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC.  Apnl  20,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  H.R.  2616,  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services  Act  of  1988, 
as  agreed  to  in  conference  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
April  13,  1988.  The  attached  table  shows  the 
CBO  estimate  of  the  cost  of  all  sections  that 
ae  expected  to  have  a  significant  budgetary 
impact. 


If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, please  call  me  or  have  your  staff  con- 
tact Kathleen  Shepherd  (226-2820). 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Blum, 
Acting  Director. 

H.R.  2616,  VETERANS'  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES  AQ  OF 
1988-CONFERENCE  VERSION 
[By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


1988    1989    1990    1991    1992    1993 

Direct  Spending 

Sec  204- 
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—6 
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—6 

—6 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  H.R.  2616,  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  and  Services  Act  of  1988.  This 
conference  report  includes  provisions 
derived  from  bills  which  have  passed 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  in 
1987,  including  provisions  from  S. 
1464,  which  passed  the  Senate  in  Octo- 
ber, and  S.  9,  which  passed  the  Senate 
in  December. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill— the  most 
comprehensive  piece  of  veterans'  legis- 
lation that  I  can  recall— addresses 
issues  relating  to  health  care,  compen- 
sation,   insurance,    education,    and    a 


host  of  other  matters.  It  reflects  many 
months  of  hard  work  and  negotiations 
between  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tees. I  believe  that  generally  it  is  a 
sound  and  well-crafted  compromise. 
Many  of  the  provisions  would  provide 
direct  assistance  and  benefits  to  veter- 
ans, and  other  provisions  would  help 
to  improve  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
[VAl. 

This  bUl  contains  some  vital  provi- 
sions and  ones  which  would  make  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  VA's 
procurement  program.  I  am  pleased 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  initiative,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  saved  which  can 
be  used  to  provide  health-care  services 
to  veterans.  Additionally,  a  major 
focus  of  the  legislation  was  on  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  direct  health- 
care providers. 

This  legislation  would  provide  the 
VA  with  a  variety  of  valuable  tools- 
including  bonus  pay— to  assist  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  health-care  pro- 
fessionals including  nurses,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  and  pharmacists. 
This  bill  would  also  authorize  the  VA 
to  furnish  care  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  treatment  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  of  a  United  States 
veteran  who  is  in  Canada  or  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

The  needs  of  homeless  veterans  are 
addressed  in  this  legislation  by  ex- 
panding the  VA's  domiciliary  program 
and  requiring  a  pilot  program  for  com- 
munity residential  treatment  of  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  veterans.  The  com- 
munity residential  treatment  for  these 
veterans  was  authorized  by  Public  Law 
100-6  and  has  been  extremely  success- 
ful during  its  first  year  of  implementa- 
tion. 

I  commend  Dr.  Paul  Errera  for  his 
fine  efforts  in  this  regard.  Also,  this 
bill  would  increase  the  amount  of  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  assistance, 
automobile  assistance,  and  burial  ben- 
efits. 

I  am  strongly  supportive  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  conference  report. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  ob- 
jectionable provisions  included  in  this 
bill.  Although  I  am  supporting  this 
conference  agreement,  I  remain  op- 
posed to  certain  provisions.  During  the 
formal  conference,  I  raised  significant 
questions  and  concerns  about  provi- 
sions which  would  expand  VA  benefits 
by  creating  new  entitlements  or  place 
undue  restrictions  on  the  VA.  These 
provisions,  however,  remain  in  the 
final  bill.  I  strongly  believe  that  this  is 
a  mistake. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  with 
the  outcome  in  three  specific  areas: 
outpatient  entitlements,  beneficiary 
travel,  and  excessing  of  VA  property. 
Let  me  explain  why. 

First,  H.R.  2616  would  create  an  en- 
titlement for  outpatient  care  for  veter- 
ans: First,  for  the  treatment  of  any 


service-connected  disability;  second, 
for  any  disability  of  a  veteran  rated  at 
50  percent  or  more  service-cormected; 
and  third,  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities rated  at  30  or  40  percent  and 
for  non-service-connected  veterans 
with  incomes  under  the  VA  pension 
aid-and-attendance  level— about 

$10,000  annually— for  pre-  and  post- 
hospital  care  and  to  obviate  the  need 
for  hospital  care. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  the  cost  of  thus  new  enti- 
tlement would  be  $25  million  in  the 
first  year  alone.  The  cost  estimates  are 
based  on  historical  utilization  data 
and,  therefore,  do  not  take  into  ac- 
coimt  a  possible  increase  in  demand  as 
a  result  of  a  new  entitlement  or  that 
the  veteran  population  is  aging  and 
thus  requires  more  medical  care.  In  re- 
ality, the  cost  could  be  much  higher. 

Of  course,  cost  is  a  factor.  But,  more 
importantly,  what  kind  of  message  are 
we  sending  to  veterans  by  enacting 
this  proposal?  I  believe  we  are  promis- 
ing veterans  that  they  will  receive  cer- 
tain outpatient  care  services  from  the 
VA.  In  reality,  the  VA  lacks  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  such  congressional 
mandates.  And  in  light  of  the  Federal 
deficit  and  efforts  to  control  spending, 
we  are  not  in  the  position  to  provide 
significant  increases  in  the  VA's 
budget.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  irre- 
sponsible for  the  Congress  to  make 
promises— which  is  essentially  what  we 
are  doing  in  establishing  an  entitle- 
ment to  outpatient  care- at  this  time. 
We  are  making  promises  to  veterans 
that  the  VA  simply  cannot  keep. 
Frankly,  veterans  are  not  well-served 
by  such  actions. 

Second,  this  bill  would  also  provide 
for  the  reimbursement  of  travel 
costs— subject  to  a  deductible  of  $6  per 
round-trip— for  eligible  veterans  who 
travel  to  the  VA  to  receive  health-care 
services.  I  believe  that  establishing  a 
deductible  is  fair.  It's  a  reasonable  way 
to  keep  the  costs  of  travel  programs 
under  control.  It  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  whatever  money  can  be 
saved  in  travel  costs  will  be  used  to 
provide  direct  care  to  veterans.  It  is 
used  to  purchase  drugs  and  to  pay 
nurses,  doctors  and  other  health-care 
professionals  to  treat  veterans. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  deductible 
could  not  have  been  $7.50— as  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate-passed  bill— be- 
cause additional  funds,  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion annually,  could  have  been  saved 
which  could  be  applied  to  direct  pa- 
tient care  programs.  Also,  the  Senate- 
passed  measure  would  have  provided 
for  a  waiver  whereby  individual  medi- 
cal centers  could  reduce  or  eliminate 
travel  payments  if  (a)  volunteer  pro- 
grams were  established  to  help  trans- 
port veterans  or  (b)  it  is  determined 
that  the  money  could  be  better  spent 
on  direct  medical-care  services.  I  foimd 
in  a  survey  of  VA  medical  center  direc- 
tors that  58  percent  believed  that  the 


waiver  was  a  useful  provision  and 
would  apply  for  such  a  waiver.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  House  re- 
fused to  accept  this  provision  which 
would  give  medical  centers  the  flexi- 
bility to  manage  their  resources  to 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  serve 
veterans. 

Third,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
VA  from  excessing  certain  VA  land  in 
California  and  would  make  future  ex- 
cessing certain  VA  land  in  California 
and  would  make  future  excessing  very 
cumbersome.  I  believe  that  laws  which 
provide  such  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions are  unwise.  They  limit  the  VA's 
ability  to  manage  the  assets  of  the 
agency.  The  bill  would  further  require 
that,  in  the  future,  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  VA  land  would  be  deposited 
into  a  newly  created  nursing  home 
care  revolving  fund. 

On  its  face,  this  concept  appears  to 
have  merit.  But,  we  must  be  realistic, 
the  VA  may  be  credited  with  the  pro- 
ceeds; however,  there  will  be  offsetting 
reductions  in  other  areas.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  a  net  gain.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
1950,  approximately  9,000  acres  of  VA 
land  was  sold  for  a  total  of  about  $10 
million.  So,  the  bottom  line  is,  in  the 
last  38  years  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
excess  land  would  provide  enough 
money  to  build  one  120-bed  nursing 
home.  In  my  view,  it  is  just  not  worth 
the  administrative  burden  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  such  a  revolving 
fund  for  such  a  small  amoimt  of 
money. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  for  the 
Record  my  disappointment  that  sever- 
al important  Senate-passed  provisions 
were  not  accepted  by  the  House  and, 
as  a  consequence,  are  not  contained  in 
the  final  bill.  These  include  provisions 
which  would  make  significant  im- 
provements in  the  VA's  quality  assur- 
ance programs  by,  among  other 
things,  requiring  that  an  independent 
office  be  established  to  monitor  and 
review  quality  of  care  issues. 

Also,  I  regret  that  this  bill  does  not 
enhance  the  Veteran's  Affairs  Com- 
mittees' oversight  of  the  VA's  medical 
facility  construction  program  by  re- 
quiring, as  a  mechanism  to  approve 
major  construction  projects,  a  con- 
struction authorization  bill. 

I  also  sincerely  regret  that  again  in 
this  Congress,  we  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  our  efforts  to  include  in  the 
final  bill  a  Senate  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  VA  to  furnish 
services  to  help  a  veteran  or  veteran's 
spouse  achieve  pregnancy  in  cases  in 
which  the  veteran's  service-connected 
disability  impairs  the  veteran's  abUity 
to  procreate.  Again,  this  is  most  unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  comments 
may  sound  somewhat  negative  con- 
cerning this  legislation.  There  are 
many  excellent  provisions  contained  in 
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.  The  provisions  relating  to  re 

.„^nt  and  retention  of  VA  health- 

I  lersonnel,  increases  in  the  State 

jis'  home  per  diem,  AIDS  educa- 

ind  procurement  reform  are  but 

of  the  areas  in  which  this  bill 

significant  improvements. 

President,  with  regard  to  the 

_ement  provisions  in  the  bill,  I 

o  express  my  appreciation  to  the 

:)r  its  insightful  comments  and 

'  nth  this  complex  issue.  Members 

staff  have  had  numerous  meet- 

Eind    discussions    with    VA    offi- 

including  staff  in  the  Etepart- 

of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 

and  Supply.  The  VA  and 

.„__.  that  the  legislative  language 
standardization,  does  not  require 
'  TA   to   use   a  competitively   bid 
supplier  for  the  particular  item, 
same  time,  the  bill  does  not 
_.  the  VA  from  doing  so.  I  be- 
that  this  flexibility  is  necessary 
effective  furnishing  of  quality 
.  jare  services. 

iddition,  although  the  bill  Ian- 
requires  the  VA  to  implement  a 
ization  plan,  this  plan  should 
...  the  VA's  standardized  formu- 
)r  restrictive  drug  list.  After  all, 
jiurpose  of  standardization  is  to 
the  number  of  procured  items 
.  serve  the  same  functional  use. 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  reduce 
;ost  of  procurement.   Finally,   I 
to  closely  monitor  the  imple- 
..  of  these  provisions  and  look 
to  working  with  the  VA  in 
to  ensure  that  they  are  success- 
and  fully  implemented. 
President,  in  conclusion  I  want 
my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
_  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,     Senator     Alan 
and  the  other  committee 

for  their  valuable  contribu- 

on  this  important  legislation.  I 
hank  the  leadership  of  the  House 
Affairs     Committee— G.V. 
_"  Montgomery,  the  chairman, 
Jerry  Solomon,  the  ranking  mi- 
member. 

the  first  time  since   1979,  the 

held  a  formal  conference 

veterans'  legislation.  I  believe  that 

effort  was  both  worthwhile  and 

■.  Perhaps  we  should  do  it 

,  often.I  appreciate  the  participa- 

of  all  the  conferees  including  Al 

Dennis    DeConcini,    Spark 

Marcy  Kaptur,  Roy  Row- 

and  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 

not  mention  the  tremendous  ef- 

of  the  committee's  majority  and 

staffs.  I  appreciate  their  hard 

on  this  comprehensive  veterans' 

;e.  First,  I  thank  my  own  staff 

.  is  lead  by  my  friend,  the  Repub- 

chief  counsel  and  staff  director, 

.  .ony  Principi,  with  the  assistance 

'  Tom   Roberts,   Chris   Yoder,   Lisa 

..  Laura  Stepovich,  Susan  Ther- 

and  Annie  Rothgeb.   Armie   re- 
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cently  left  our  staff  and  we  will  miss 
her  dedicated  efforts  as  well  as  sense 
of  humor.  I  also  thank  Kathrene 
Hansen— a  Presidential  Intern  who 
has  been  with  us  for  several  months— 
for  her  help  in  the  final  stages  of  bill. 
I  also  welcome  the  newest  member  of 
our  group,  Tracy  Gourd. 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  recognize  the 
efforts  and  cooperation  of  the  Senate 
majority  staff  including  Jonathan 
Steinberg,  the  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director,  Ed  Scott,  Bill  Brew,  Sandi 
Isaacson,  Darryl  Kehrer,  Jane 
Wasman,  Barb  Masters,  Liz  Giffin, 
Jermifer  Loporcaro,  Michael  Bracey. 
Elizabeth  Buechler,  Cathy  Chapman, 
Arm  Danelski,  Charlotte  Hughes, 
Claudia  Kashin,  Loretta  McMillan, 
Sharon  Blackman,  and  Kris  Hardy.  I 
thank  Roy  Smith,  our  committee 
printer,  and  worked  very  hard  in  co- 
ordinating the  printing  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  staff  of  the  House  has  been  very 
cooperative,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
their  hard  work.  In  particular,  I  thank 
Mack  Fleming,  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director,  Pat  Ryan,  Jack  McDonnell, 
Victor  Raymond,  Arnold  Moon,  Char- 
lie Peackarsky,  Jill  Cochran.  John 
Brizzi,  and  Rufus  Wilson,  minority 
counsel  and  staff  director,  and  Kings- 
ton Smith.  I  also  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Bob  Cover,  with  the  House  leg- 
islative counsel,  who  did  the  primary 
drafting  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  confer- 
ence report  reflects  a  fair  agreement 
worked  out  in  good  faith  by  all  the 
parties  involved.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  a  conferee  on 
this  bill,  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2616, 
the  Omnibus  Veterans'  Benefits  and 
Services   Act   of    1987.    I    believe   the 
amendments  made  during  conference 
have  improved  the  bill  and  were  neces- 
sary for  its  enactment  into  law.  H.R. 
2616  provides  many  important  modifi- 
cations to  current  law,  including  the 
recognition  of  the  special  medical  and 
dental  needs  of  former  prisoners  of 
war,  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
onsite  child  care  at  all  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  enhancement  of 
the  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  skilled 
medical    specialties,    especially    regis- 
tered nurses,  and  the  restoration  of  a 
fiscally  responsible  program  for  travel 
reimbursement  of  veterans  in  need  of 
medical   treatment   at   Veterans'   Ad- 
ministration medical   facilities.   I   am 
very  pleased  to  have  been  a  very  active 
participant   in   the   negotiations   and 
hearing  process  on  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  over  27.5 
million  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

While  I  support  the  entire  bill,  there 
is  one  provision  of  this  bill  which  is 
particularly  important  to  Senator 
McCain  and  myself.  It  will  require  the 


Veterans'  Administration  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Arizona  Veterans  Memorial 
Cemetery  into  the  National  Cemetery 
System— a  longstanding  dream  of  the 
Arizona  veteran  community  and  the 
entire  Arizona  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Senators  Cranston 
and  MuRKOwsKi,  without  whose  in- 
valuable assistance  this  dream  could 
never  have  been  realized.  I  would  also 
like  to  give  special  thanks  to  my  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  McCain,  for  all  his  hard 
work  in  the  development  of  this  provi- 
sion. And  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  Representative  Stump  and 
Representative  Udall  for  their  contri- 
butions to  this  effort.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
Arizona  delegation,  both  past  and 
present,  for  their  cooperation  and  sup- 
port through  the  years  on  this  issue. 
Mr.  President,  this  past  year  marks 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Cemetery  System.  In  1862,  President 
Lincoln  signed  legislation  that  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  national 
cemeteries  for  "soldiers  who  shall  die 
in  service  to  their  country." 

In  marking  the  observance  of  its 
125th  anniversary.  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Thomas 
K.  Tumage  said,  "The  VA  national 
cemetery  system  is  a  testament  to  our 
Nation's  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  many  Americans  who  answered 
their  country's  call  to  arms.*  •  *  By 
providing  their  final  resting  places,  we 
honor  their  memory  and  express  our 
everlasting  gratitude  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  unselfishness." 

President  Reagan  also  has  stated, 
"No  greater  honor  can  be  bestowed  on 
a  citizen  than  to  be  committed  to  the 
hallowed  grounds  of  a  national  ceme- 
tery." 

I  share  the  views  of  General  Tur- 
nage  and  President  Reagan  that  every 
veteran  who  has  served  his  country 
honorably  has  the  right  to  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery.  However,  I  believe 
every  veteran  has  the  right  to  such 
burial  within  reasonable  proximity  to 
his  or  her  family.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  the  case  for  too  many  veterans 
from  the  West.  Seven  of  the  twelve 
most  Western  States  have  no  open  na- 
tional cemetery,  including  Arizona. 
The  vast  majority  of  Arizona  families 
wishing  to  bury  their  deceased  veteran 
in  a  national  cemetery  must  travel  in 
excess  of  400  miles. 

The  Arizona  Veterans'  Memorial 
Cemetery  Board  of  Directors,  along 
with  the  American  Legion,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  worked  tire- 
lessly to  ensure  ir.L-  establishment  of  a 
State  veterans'  cei.Tetery  in  Arizona  so 


veterans  could  be  buried  near  their 
loved  ones.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts, 
the  State  of  Arizona,  on  June  27.  1976. 
authorized     and     later     appropriated 
moneys    for    the    development    of    a 
parcel  of  land  in  Maricopa  County  to 
be  used  for  a  veterans'  cemetery.  After 
enactment    of    the    State    Cemetery 
Grant  Program  in  1978,  Public  Law 
95-476— legislation    which    I    cospon- 
sored- the  board  worked  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  secure  matching 
grant  moneys  for  the  development  of 
the  site.  The  initial  phase  of  the  ceme- 
tery plan  was  completed  in  early  1979, 
and  the  first  three  interments  took 
place  on  March   14.   1979.  From  the 
outset,     however.     Arizona     veterans 
hoped  that  this  State  cemetery  site 
would  one  day  become  a  national  cem- 
etery. ^  , 
As  of  2  weeks  ago,  6,945  veterans  and 
their  dependents  have  been  buried  at 
this  site.  Burials  are  now  averaging 
close  to  five  per  day.  In  fact,  the  Arizo- 
na    Veterans     Memorial     Cemetery 
buries  a  greater  percentage  of  veterans 
than  78  percent  of  the  68  open  nation- 
al cemeteries.  Arizona  also  ranks  third 
out   of   only    11    States   showing   in- 
creases in  veteran  population.  The  in- 
crease in  the  nvunber  of  veterans  resid- 
ing in  Arizona  and  the  rise  in  their 
median   age   will   result   in   a   much 
higher  interment  rate  in  the  future. 

Since  being  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1976,  the  goal  of  establishing  a  nation- 
al cemetery  has  been  one  of  my  high- 
est priorities  and  I  have  worked  tire- 
lessly  to   achieve   that   objective.   In 
1978,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  in  Arizo- 
na That  same  year,  I  cosponsored  the 
bill  which  established  the  State  Ceme- 
tery Grant  Program.  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  S.  1570,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional cemetery  at  the  site  of  the  Ari- 
zona Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery.  I 
reintroduced  the  same  legislation  in 
the  98th  and  99th  Congress,  S.  211  and 
S.  623,  respectively.  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress I  also  introduced  legislation,  S. 
622.  I  was  successful  in  having  the  lan- 
guage of  that  bill  incorporated  into 
H  R  5299.  Veterans'  Benefits  Improve- 
ments and  Health  Care  Authorization 
Act  of  1986.  Public  Law  99-576.  S.  622 
authorized  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional   cemeteries    in    10    additional 
areas  which  were  selected  from  VA's 
internal  projections  of  future  burial 
needs.  One  of  the  sites  authorized  was 
in  the  Phoenix/Tucson  area.  Finally, 
in  the  present  Congress.  I  was  success- 
ful in  having  $225,000  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  fiscal  1988  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriations  biU, 
H.R.     2783,     for     an     environmental 
impact   statement   on   the   establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  site  in  Ar- 


izona. ,  ^^     ^  . 

Mr.  President,  inclusion  of  the  Arizo- 
na Veterans'  Memorial  Cemetery  in 


the  National  Cemetery  System  will 
not  disrupt  VA  orderly  planning  proc- 
esses. The  Veterans'  Administration 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cemeteries 
and  Memorials  agrees,  and  has  recom- 
mended that  the  VA  "accept  the  State 
veterans'  cemetery  in  Arizona  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government."  This  bill  re- 
quires just  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  man- 
dates the  VA  to  accept  transf e  •  of  title 
of  the  State  cemetery  lands  and  to  in- 
corporate them  into  the  National 
Cemetery  System.  In  other  words,  the 
VA  will  be  getting  the  land  for  free. 
To  further  restrict  costs,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  prohibited  from  expending 
funds  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  cemetery  during  fiscal  year  1988 
and  1989  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
the  Administration  estimates  would 
have  expended  by  the  State  for  burial 
allotments  to  the  Arizona  Veterans 
Memorial  Cemetery. 

The  incorporation  of  the  State  cem- 
etery into  the  National  Cemetery 
System  will  mark  the  end  of  an  uphUl 
battle  that  the  Arizona  veteran  com- 
munity, other  members  of  the  Arizona 
congressional  delegation,  and  I  have 
waged  for  many  years.  Mr.  President, 
it  Isn't  often  that  the  Government 
gets  something  for  nothing  or  almost 
nothing.  This  is  one  such  case.  It  is  a 
good  deal  for  the  Veterans'  Admuils- 
tratlon  and  a  good  deal  for  Arizona 
veterans. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  Senators  Cran- 
ston, and  MuRKOWSKi  and  their 
superb  staffs  for  working  with  Senator 
McCain  and  myself  to  realize  our 
dream  of  a  national  cemetery  in  Arizo- 
na. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  VA 
for  its  support  and  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly Wilfred  Ebel,  Chief  Memorial 
Affairs  Director. 

Mr    President,  in  closing,  I  would 
just  like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  Arizona 
veteran  who  devoted  so  much  of  him- 
self to  this  effort,  my  late  friend,  Mr. 
Dick  Countryman.  WhUe  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  veteran  community  gave 
countless    hours    of    their    time    and 
energy,    perhaps    no    one    of    them 
worked  and  prayed  as  hard  as  Dick  to 
see  that  Arizona  veterans  could  at  last 
be  buried  In  a  national  cemetery  in 
their  home  State,  and  near  their  loved 
ones.  Although  he  did  not  live  to  see 
that  dream  come  true,  I  am  sure  that 
his  family  will  be  greatly  comforted  by 
the  Inclusion  of  the  site  at  which  he  is 
buried   into    the   National   Cemetery 
System.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute 
to  his  selfless  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  American  veteran  than  to 
pass  this  bUl  In  the  same  year  as  we 
conclude  our  celebration  of  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System.  I  urge  all  my  distinguished 
colleagues    to    join    with    Chairman 
Cranston,  ranking  member  Murkow- 
SKi    Senator  McCain  and  myself  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 


H.R.    2616,    the    Omnibus    Veterans' 
Benefits  and  Services  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT, 

COUNSELING,  AND  JOB  TRAIN- 
ING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  999. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  999)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  to  Improve  veterans]  em- 
ployment, counseling,  and  job-training 
services  and  programs. 

(The  amendment  of  the  House  is 
printed  In  the  Record  of  April  27. 
1988.  beginning  at  page  9113.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  rise  in  support  of  pend- 
ing measure,  the  House  amendments 
to  S.  999,  the  proposed  "Veterans'  Em- 
ployment,  Training,   and   Counseling 
Amendments  of  1988,"  which  comprise 
a  compromise  agreement  arrived  at  be- 
tween the   Committees  on  Veterans* 
Affairs  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  provisions  of  S.  999  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  August  4,  1987.  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1504;  H.R.  1504  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  30.  1987;  and  H.R.  3460 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  October  27, 
1987.  This  measure  is  the  product  of 
extensive  negotiations  carried  out  over 
the  past  4  months  and.  in  my  view,  re- 
flects an  eminently  fair  compromise 
on  the  differences  between  the  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  two  bodies.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  final  product, 
which  I  beUeve  is  generaUy  superior  to 
the  version  passed  by  either  House 
and  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
improvement  of  veterans'  employment 
and  job-training  programs.  I  urge  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  join  with 
me    In    approving    its    final    passage 
today. 

backoround 
At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  committee's  rank- 
ing minority  member  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  for  the  great  cooperation  he  has 
shown  in  helping  to  develop  this  truly 
bipartisan  measure.  I  also  want  to 
thank  for  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion committee  members  Spark  Mat- 
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Dennis    DeConcini.    George 

Jay  Rockefeller— who  at 

.  so  ably  chsured  most  of  the 

's  April  30,  1987,  hearing  on 

)ill— Bob  Graham,  and  Strom 
_  _i,  as  well  as  Senators  Kerry, 
:,  and  Simon,  all  of  whom  are 

of  this  measure, 
would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
to  our  counterparts  in  the 
of  Representatives,  House  Vet- 
Affairs    Committee    Chairman 
Montgomery  and  ranking  mi- 
member  Gerald  Solomon,  as 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
on    Education,    Training, 
Employment    Chairman    Wayne 
and  ranking  minority  member 

H.  Smith,  for  their  excel- 

. on  this  legislation  and  their 

cj>operation  in  reaching  a  compro- 

this  comprehensive  legislation 
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._.  an  extensive  floor  statement 

999  at  the  time  of  Senate  pas- 

this  measure  and  refer  my  col- 

to    that    statement    in    the 

by    way   of   background    (S. 

August  4). 

President,  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
__  that  we  ensure  that  the  Veter- 
^roployment  and  Training  Service 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Labor, 
.  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
t  irough  individual  State  employ- 
agencies,  is  able  to  meet  as  fully 
the  job,  job-training,  and 

needs  of  our  Nation's  veter- 

i  nd  especially  service-connected 
veterans.  Those  who  have  car- 
he  burden  of  our  Nation's  de- 
should  have  a  full  opportunity 
pa^icipate  in  the  economic  system 
service  and  sacrifice  preserved, 
is  what  this  bill  is  really   all 
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focal  point  of  these  services  is 
dedicated,  federally  funded  work 
of  1,891  disabled  veterans'  Out- 
FYogram  specialists  [DVOP's] 
252  local  veterans'  employment 
[LVER'sl  at  some 
local  employment  service  offices 
throughout  the  country.  This  work 
of  DVOP's  and  LVER's— as  well 
other  local  employment  service 
[LESO]  staff,  such  as  job  devel- 
counselors,  employer  relations 
office  managers,  and 
others— are  a  very  valuable  re- 
for  our  country.  DVOP's  and 
's  perform  the  important  func- 
of  helping  recently  discharged 
and  women  of  the  All-Vol- 
Porce  achieve  a  smooth  and  en- 
transition  to  civilian  life,  which 
frequently  means  gaining  jobs  and  job 
trailing  in  sophisticated  new-growth 
s — computers,  robotics,  and 
biotechnology  to  name  a  few.  As  a 
result  of  the  slow  demise  of  the  steel 
induitry,    increasing    worker    disloca- 
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tion,  and  the  necessity  for  workers  to 
change  jobs  as  many  as  five  or  six 
times  during  their  working  lives, 
DVOP's  and  LVER's  also  help  older 
veterans  compete  in  the  job  market- 
place where  yesterday's  skills  simply 
are  not  enough  and  access  to  training 
and  retraining  in  new  technological 
skills  and  effective  placement  services 
are  increasingly  important. 

When  I  reassumed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  January  1987,  I  undertook  a 
careful  examination  of  all  aspects  of 
the  job  counseling,  training,  and  place- 
ment services  provided  to  veterans 
under  chapter  41  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act.  As  a  result  of  that  exam- 
ination, and  with  the  help  of  knowl- 
edgeable individuals  in  veterans'  serv- 
ice organizations,  I  developed  and,  on 
April  9,  1987,  introduced  S.  999.  Fol- 
lowing hearings  and  favorable  commit- 
tee action,  the  Senate  adopted  provi- 
sions of  S.  999  as  reported  as  a  substi- 
tute amendment  for  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1504  and  passed  that  measure. 
Now,  15  months  after  the  process 
began.  I  am  very  pleased  that  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  House  have  yielded 
an  excellent  measure  incorporating 
what  are  generally  the  best  provisions 
of  S.  999  and  of  the  House-passed 
measures. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  we  have  included  in 
the  compromise  agreement  provisions 
which  rewrite  much  of  chapter  41  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  make 
major  revisions  to  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act,  thus  creating  a  compre- 
hensive framework  from  which  to  im- 
prove the  administration  and  provi- 
sion of  employment,  counseling,  job- 
training,  and  related  services  to  veter- 
ans. The  bill  seeks  to  build  upon  the 
current  Federal-State  partnership  in 
the  furnishing  of  veterans'  employ- 
ment and  training  services  through 
provisions— based  on  sound  managerial 
principles— which  can  improve  these 
services,  specifically  with  respect  to 
staffing  levels,  program  planning, 
budgeting  and  continuity  of  funding, 
contract  management,  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
programs,  evaluation  of  services  pro- 
vided to  veterans  by  local  employment 
service  offices,  training  and  develop- 
ment of  personnel,  standards  of  per- 
formance for  personnel,  and  perform- 
ance appraisal. 

The  bill  also  makes  revisions  to  the 
VJTA  intended  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  aU-too-high  noncompletion  rate  of 
veterans  by  adding  extensive  provi- 
sions to  create  a  program  of  job-readi- 
ness-skills development  and  counseling 
services  designed  to  assist  veterans  in 
finding,  applying  for,  and  successfully 
participating  in  a  program  of  job 
training,  and  to  create  a  case-manager 
approach  under  which  DVOP's  will  be 
trained  to  track  and  assist  veterans  as 


they  progress  through  their  training 
programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
which  will  make  improvements  in  the 
program  under  which  the  State  Ap- 
proving Agency  Program  approves 
courses  of  education  for  veterans' 
training. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  explanatory 
statement  which  the  two  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  prepared— which 
I  will  ask  to  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks— describes  in  detail 
the  compromise  agreement  on  S.  999, 1 
will  limit  my  remarks  to  just  a  few 
provisions  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

FUNDING  FORMULA  FOR  LOCAL  VETERANS' 
EMPLOYMENT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  includes  a  provi- 
sion—derived from  section  3(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill— which  would  require  the 
Secretary   of   Labor,   beginning   with 
fiscal  year  1988,  to  make  available  to 
the  States  funds  sufficient  for  1,600 
LVER  positions  nationwide  and  associ- 
ated administrative  expenses,  to  allo- 
cate  to   each   State   the   number   of 
LVER's  it  had  on  January  1.  1987.  for 
which    funds    were    provided    under 
chapter  41—1.379  LVER's  according  to 
the  Department  of  Labor— plus  1  addi- 
tional LVER  for  each  State— including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands— and  to  allocate 
funding  for  the  remaining  LVER  posi- 
tions up  to  1.600  pursuant  to  a  new 
funding  formula.  Under  the  new  for- 
mula, each  State  would  further  receive 
funding  to  support  a  percentage  of  the 
difference  between  1.432  LVER's— that 
is  1.379  LVER's  plus  1  of  each  of  the 
States  or  53  LVER's  added  to  1,379— 
and  1.600  LVER's.  or  168  LVER's,  ac- 
cording   to    the    following    formula: 
equal  weight  is  to  be  given  to,  first, 
the  percentage  of  all  veterans  residing 
in  the  United  States  who  reside  in  the 
United  States  who  are  registered  for 
assistance  with  LESO's  in  the  State; 
second,  the  percentage  of  the  total  of 
all  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons   registered    for    assistance    with 
LESO's  in  the  United  States  who  are 
registered  for  assistance  with  LESO's 
in  the  State;  and  third,  the  percentage 
of  all  full-service  LESO's  in  the  United 
States  that  are  in  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  compromise  agreement  would 
require  that  each  State  receive  funds 
for  the  reasonable  administrative  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  number  of 
LVER's  for  which  it  is  receiving  funds. 
Mr.  F»resident,  the  basic  intent  of 
this   provision    is    the    creation    of   a 
stable,    professional    work    force    of 
LVER's  nationwide  to  furnish  employ- 
ment and  training  .services  to  veterans 
consistently   and    effectively   without 
disruptions  due   to  budget  reduction 
proposals,  such  a.<:  )iave  been  proposed 
in  recent  years.  Ai   assured  work  force 
of  1,600  LVER's   'culd  allow  the  Sec- 
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retary  and  the  administrative  heads  of 
employment  agencies  in  the  States  to 
count  on  year-to-year  stability  in  the 
staff  which  furnishes  services  to  veter- 
ans and  enhance  both  the  Secretary's 
and  the  States'  ability  to  plan  such 
services. 

The  need  for  this  steady  work  force 
of  LVER's  was  articulated  very  clearly 
by  Dr.  Robert  E.  David,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  South  Carolina  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission— and  also 
then  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cies. Inc..  when  he  said  in  testimony  at 
our  committee's  April  30.  1987.  hear- 
ing: 

The  best  feature  in  the  proposal  •  •  •  is 
the  guarantee  that  adequate  staff  will  be 
provided  with  some  degree  of  stability. 
That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  problem  that  has 
afflicted  the  entire  employment  security 
system  in  recent  years— budgets  being  yo- 
yo-ed  up  and  down  without  regard  to  work- 
load or  needs.  If  this  bill  can  bring  stability 
to  the  staffing  of  the  Employment  Service 
for  veterans  programs,  then  you  have  done 
the  veteran,  the  system,  and  the  nation  a 
very  great  service. 

A  steady  work  force  of  1,600  LVER's 
would  also  help  offset— at  least  as  far 
as  services  to  veterans  are  concerned— 
the  cuts  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  for  regular  Wagner- 
Peyser  grants  for  fiscal  year  1989 
which  would  reduce  DOL's  Employ- 
ment Service  funding  from  $723  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988  to  $678.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989.  This  proposed 
cutback  would  come  on  top  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  Wagne-Peyser  grants  from 
their  current  program  year  1987  level 
of  $755.2  million.  In  actual  dollars. 
Employment  Service  funding  over  a  2- 
year  period  would  be  cut  by  10  per- 
cent. This  reduction  would  be  com- 
pounded further  by  an  increase  in  sal- 
aries and  benefits  of  4  to  6  percent, 
mandated  by  State  legislatures,  and 
inflation  in  rents,  telephone,  and 
other  costs  due  to  inflation. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  LOCAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  com- 
promise agreement,  based  on  provi- 
sions in  section  3  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  section  2  of  H.R.  3460,  would  also 
require  the  administrative  head  of  a 
State's  employment  service,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  director  for  veter- 
ans' employment  and  training  for  the 
State— a  Federal  official  who  func- 
tions as  the  representative  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training 
[ASVET]  in  the  State— to  assign 
LVER's  so  that,  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble, each  LESO  with  at  least  1,110  vet- 
eran-registrants would  have  a  full-time 
LVER  and  one  additional  full-time 
LVER  for  each  1,500  registrants  over 
the  initial  1,100  and  that  each  LESO 
with  at  least  350  but  less  than  1,100 
veteran-registrants  would  have  1  half- 
time  LVER. 


In  addition,  at  a  service  delivery 
point  with  fewer  than  350  registrants, 
the  head  employee  at  the  service  deliv- 
ery point  would  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring compliance  with  provisions  in 
existing  law  requiring  priority  services 
for  veterans  and  priority  referral  of 
veterans  to  Federal  contractors.  Final- 
ly, this  section  would  require,  at  my 
insistence,  that  each  grant  or  contract 
by  which  funds  are  made  available  in  a 
State  to  carry  out  the  DVOP  and 
LVER  programs  is  to  require  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  recipient  of  the 
funds  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  41  including— in  this  case— the 
numerical  formula  for  assigning 
LVER's  to  LESO's  on  which  I  just 
spoke. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  DISABLED  VETERANS'  OUT- 
REACH SPECIALISTS  AND  LOCAL  VETERANS'  EM- 
PLOYMENT REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  President,  during  a  period  of 
severe  fiscal  restraint  and  exceptional- 
ly keen  competition  for  limited  Feder- 
al resources,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Federal  dollars  expended  for 
veterans'  employment  and  training 
services  produce  excellence.  And  that 
is  what  this  legislation  seeks  to 
achieve  in  various  ways— including 
through  section  4  of  the  compromise 
agreement,  which  is  derived  from  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Senate  bill— by  requiring 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  performance  standards  for  DVOP's 
and  LVER's. 

Section  4  would  require  each  State 
employment  agency  to  develop  DVOP 
and  LVER  performance  standards  con- 
sistent with  the  statutory  duties  and 
functions  of  DVOP's  and— as  specified 
In  the  compromise  agreement— 
LVER's  and  would  require  each  State, 
in  developing  these  standards,  to  take 
into  account  both  the  prototype  stand- 
ards which  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  in  consultation  with 
the  State  employment  agencies  or 
their  representatives,  and  any  com- 
ments of  the  director  for  veterans'  em- 
ployment and  training  [DVET]  on  the 
State's  draft  standards. 

EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  FURNISHING  OF  SERVICES 
TO  VETERANS  BY  LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
OFFICES 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
section  7  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment includes  a  provision— derived 
from  section  7  of  the  Senate  bill— to 
require  DVET's  and  assistant  directors 
for  veterans'  employment  and  training 
[ADVET's]  to  conduct,  not  less  fre- 
quently than  annually,  evaluations  of 
services  provided  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  at  each  LESO  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  corrective 
action  as  appropriate.  In  the  compro- 
mise agreement,  a  provision  was  added 
that  these  evaluations  would  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing order  of  priority:  First,  LESO's 
that  have  demonstrated  less-than-sat- 
isfactory  performance  during  either  of 
the     two     previous     program     years; 


second,  LESO's  with  the  largest 
number  of  veterans  registered  during 
the  previous  program  year;  and,  third, 
other  LESO's  as  resources  permit. 

These  evaluations  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  determining  the  extent  to 
which  LESO's  are,  through  DVOP's, 
LVER's,  and  other  office  staff,  provid- 
ing quality  registration,  interviewing, 
counseling,  testing  and  assessment, 
supportive  services  referral,  job  devel- 
opment, and  job  training  referral  serv- 
ices to  veterans  and  other  eligible  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  includes  a  provi- 
sion— derived  from  section  2  of  the 
Senate  bill— to  require  the  ASVET,  in 
determining  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  funds  are  made  available 
to  a  State,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  DVET's  or  ADVET's,  or  both,  eval- 
uations of  the  performance  of  LESO's. 
A  provision  was  also  added  to  the  com- 
promise agreement  to  require  that 
each  grant  or  contract  by  which  LVER 
and  DVOP  funds  are  made  available  in 
a  State  must  contain  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  recipient  of  the  funds  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
41.  The  Federal/State  relationship  in 
this  regard  is  a  formal  business  rela- 
tionship, and  I  think  it  very  reasona- 
ble that  the  States  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  41  with  respect  to 
their  administration  of  the  DVOP  and 
LVER  programs. 

NATIONAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SERVICES  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  com- 
promise agreement,  derived  from  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Senate  bill  and  section  5 
of  H.R.  3460,  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  establish  and  make 
available  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
operate  a  National  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Services  Institute 
[NVETSI]— including  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  for  attendance  at  the 
NVETSI— for  the  training  of  DVOP's. 
LVER's,  DVET's.  and  ADVET's  and 
such  other  personnel  involved  in  the 
provision  of  employment,  job  training, 
counseling,  placement,  or  related  serv- 
ices to  veterans  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate.  The  compromise 
agreement  would  also  provide  for  the 
training  of  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  Service  [VETS]  personnel  at 
the  NVESTI,  including  their  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem,  through  the  use 
of  program  funds  designated  for  the 
NVETSI. 

The  National  Veterans'  Training  In- 
stitute was  created  administratively  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  Septem- 
ber 1986;  the  first  training  session 
started  on  January  11,  1987.  As  of 
April  23,  1988,  1.944  person  have  grad- 
uated from  NVTI.  The  training  provid- 
ed by  the  Institute  is  an  important 
and  worthwhile  investment  in  the 
3,143  DVOP's  and  LVER's  who  furnish 
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empl)yment  and  training  services  to 
veter  ins  on  a  daily  basis.  Training  and 
staff  development  are  integral  to  the 
succqss  of  an  organization— not  only  in 
of  professional  development, 
4lso  in  terms  of  staff  productivity 
■ganizational  effectiveness. 

VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT 

President,  I  am  pleased  that  sec- 

11    of    the    compromise    agree- 

— derived  from  section  3  and  5  of 

1504  and  section  11  of  the  Senate 

contains  provisions  to  authorize 

ml  funding  under  the  VJTA, 

the  dates  for  applying  for  and 

ting  in  the  VJTA  program, 

counseling  services  for  VJTA 

;,  and  make  other  program 

,   improvements   which   are   de- 

in  the  explanatory  statement. 

:ifically.  the  compromise  agree- 

would  authorize  a  VJTA  appro- 

)n   of   $60   million  for  each   of 

years  1988  and  1989— expressly 

to  the  authorization  of  ap- 

_  totaling  $65  million  for 

years  1986.  1987,  and  1988  en- 

in    the    Stuart    B.    McKinney 

Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 

.);  provide  that  funds  appropri- 
under  the  VJTA  would  remain 

through  the  end  of  fiscal 

1991;  and  extend  the  deadline  for 
veteran  to  apply  for  participation  in 
program  to  September  30,  1989; 
jxtend  the  deadline  for  entering  a 
training   program   to   March   31, 
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...  very  pleased  that  section  11  of 

compromise   agreement   includes 

provision  from  section  11  of  the 

bill  providing  that,  when  VJTA 

which  havfe  been  obligated  in 

with  a  veteran's  entry  into 

■^JTA    job-training    program    are 
ligated  because  the  veteran  leaves 
training  program  before  it  is  com- 
.  the  deobligated  funds  would 
ally     become     immediately 
avatable  to  the  VA  for  reobligation 
payments    under    VJTA.    These 
igated  funds  would  also  be  avail- 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
This  provision  would  assure  a 
of  program  continuity  for  the 
that   has   not   always   existed 
.  current  law  because  of  the  need 
the  VA  to  obtain  from  the  Office 
*4anagement  and  Budget  the  au- 
tho  -ity  to  reobligate  such  funds. 

am  also  pleased  that  the  compro- 
agreement   includes   two   major 
to   improve   guidance   and 
counseling  services  to  VJTA  partici- 
.  First,  section  11  of  the  compro- 
agreement  contains  a  provision, 
derived  from  section   11   of  the 
bill,  to  establish  a  program 
under  which— except  in  certain  cases— 
IJVOP  is  assigned  as  a  case  manager 
each   veteran   participating   in   a 
VJTA    job-training    program.    Excep- 
tions are  those  cases  in  which  the  Sec- 
/  determines  either  that  the  em- 
plctrer  has  an  appropriate  and  effec- 
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tive  employee  assistance  program 
which  is  available  to  all  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  the  employer's  VJTA  job- 
training  program;  that  the  rate  of  vet- 
erans' successful  completion  of  the 
employer's  VJTA  job  training  pro- 
grams in  60  percent  or  higher  either 
cumulatively  or  during  the  previous 
program  year;  or— as  added  in  the 
compromise  agreement— that,  on  the 
basis  of  a  recommendation  by  a 
DVOP,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  services  of  a  case  manager  are  not 
needed  for  an  individual  participant. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  manager  for 
a  veteran  participating  in  a  VJTA  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  conduct  an 
in-person  interview  with  the  veteran 
within  60  days  after  the  veteran  en- 
tered into  the  program  and.  not  less 
frequently  than  monthly,  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  veteran  for  the  pur- 
poses of  avoiding  unnecessary  termi- 
nation of  employment,  of  referring  the 
veteran  to  appropriate  counseling  if 
necessary,  of  facQitating  the  veteran's 
successful  completion  of  the  program, 
and  of  following  up  with  the  employer 
and  the  veteran  to  determine  the  vet- 
eran's progress  in  the  program  and  the 
outcome  regarding  the  veterans'  par- 
ticipation in,  and  successful  comple- 
tion of,  the  program.  Finally,  the  com- 
promise agreement  would  require  that, 
before  a  veteran  who  has  voluntarily 
terminated,  or  was  voluntarily  termi- 
nated by  his  or  her  employer,  from  a 
VJTA  job-training  program  may  be  eli- 
gible for  a  new  or  renewed  certificate 
of  eligibility,  the  veteran  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  with  the  serv- 
ices of  a  case  manager. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
first  proposed,  and  the  P'^nate  passed, 
the  VJTA  case-manager  concept  back 
in  the  99th  Congress  in  S.  1887,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  it  has  finally  been 
accepted  by  the  House.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  help  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  the  VJTA  program's  high 
noncompletion  rate  of  approximately 
60  percent.  Would  that  we  had  en- 
acted this  provision  2  years  ago,  but 
better  late  than  never.  I  spoke  at 
length  about  this  noncompletion  rate 
in  my  floor  statement  on  August  4, 
1987,  page  SI  126  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major 
guidance  and  counseling  provision  in 
the  compromise  agreement— derived 
from  section  5  of  the  House  bill— is  the 
program  of  job-readiness  skills  devel- 
opment and  counseling  services  which 
would  assist  veterans  in  finding,  apply- 
ing for,  and  successfully  participating 
in  a  suitable  program  for  job  training 
under  the  VJTA.  The  House  bill  would 
have  required  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  to 
provide  a  program  of  employability 
training  and  counseling  services  to 
assist  veterans  in  finding,  applying  for, 
and  participating  in  a  VJTA  training 
program.   Funding   for   this   program 


would  have  been  provided  by  a  set- 
aside  of  not  less  than  5  percent  of  any 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  VJTA  after  June  3,  1987, 
and  these  funds  would  be  required  to 
be  made  available  for  VJTA  counsel- 
ing, especially  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram of  employability  training  and 
counseling  services.  I  was  concerned 
that  setting  aside  a  percentage  of  the 
VJTA  program  funds  for  counseling— 
despite  the  strong  need  for  counseling 
given  the  high  VJTA  dropout  rate- 
would  limit  the  VJTA  program  by 
taking  the  money  from  the  limited 
pool  of  VJTA  funds  intended  for  reim- 
bursing employers  for  their  costs  in 
training  veterans  and  using  it  for  an- 
other purpose. 

I  am  gratified  that  we  were  able  to 
achieve  a  compromise  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  would:  First, 
delete  the  proposed  5-percent  set-aside 
of  VJTA  appropriations  and  require 
instead  that  payment  for  job-readiness 
skills     development     and     counseling 
services  imder  VJTA  be  paid  out  of 
the  same  account— the  VA's  readjust- 
ment benefits  account— as  are  funds 
for   providing   services   under  section 
1504(a)(7)  of  title  38.  relating  to  the 
provision    of    vocational    and    other 
training  services  and  assistance  as  part 
of  the  programs  of  rehabilitation  for 
certain  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  under  chapter  31  of  title 
38;  second,  limit  to  an  amount  equal  to 
5  percent  of  the  total  amount  obligat- 
ed under  the  VJTA  for  a  fiscal  year 
the  amount  which  may  be  paid  for 
such  development  services  during  that 
year— except  that  in  fiscal  year  1988 
the  limit  would  be  5  percent  of  the 
VJTA  funds  available— $27,647,949— on 
October   1.   1987;  and.  third,  specify 
that  a  program  of  job-readiness  skills 
development  and  counseling  services  is 
to  be  designed  to  assist  veterans  in 
need  of  such  services. 

Mr.  I»resident.  the  concepts  of  job- 
readiness  skills  development  services 
and  case-management  services  comple- 
ment one  another  very  well.  The 
former  are  preemployment  services  to 
help  veterans  identify  and  obtain  posi- 
tions which  fit  their  aptitudes  and  in- 
terests, and  the  latter  provides  a 
method  to  track  and  assist  these  veter- 
ans once  they  are  placed  and  partici- 
pating in  a  suitable  program  of  job 
training  under  the  VJTA. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  want  to 
make  the  point,  a  point  which  cannot 
be  made  too  often,  that  hiring  veter- 
ans—and especially  disabled  veterans- 
is  a  good  business  decision.  Veterans, 
as  a  group,  tend  to  be  motivated, 
mature  individuals  who  possess  good 
work  habits,  have  a  sense  of  teamwork 
and  responsibility  needed  to  accom- 
plish goals  in  the  workplace,  and  un- 
derstand leadership.  We  must  not  fail 
to  use  their  skills  and  human  capital 
in  our  competitive  efforts. 


STATE  APPROVING  AGENCIES 

Mr.  President,  section  14  of  the  com- 
promise agreement,  derived  from  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  House  bill,  would  amend 
section  1774  of  title  38— relating  to  the 
reimbursement  of  expenses  of  State 
and  local  agencies— known  as  State  ap- 
proving agencies  [SAA's]— for  reasona- 
ble and  necessary  expenses  of  salary, 
travel,  and  administration  incurred  in 
performing  contracts  with  the  VA  for 
the  approval  of  courses  of  education 
and  programs  of  training  on  the  job 
for  purposes  of  VA  education  bene- 
fits—so as  to,  first,  transfer  the  SAA 
funding  from  the  VA's  general  operat- 
ing expenses  account  to  the  readjust- 
ment benefits  account;  second,  require 
the  VA  to  reimburse  SAA's  for  their 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  up 
to  a  cap  of  $12  million  annually;  and, 
third,  specify  that,  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  total  amount  of  reasona- 
ble and  necessary  expenses  of  SAA's 
exceeds  $12  million,  each  SAA  would 
receive  the  same  percentage  of  the  $12 
million  as  it  would  have  received  of 
the  total  amount  if  the  $12  million 
limitation  did  not  exist.  The  compro- 
mise agreement  also  has  various  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  SAA  and  VA  re- 
porting   requirements    that    are    dis- 
cussed in  the  explanatory  statement 
which  I  have  asked  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  the  SAA's  have  been 
the  subject  of  significant  funding  cuts 
over  the  past  5  years,  and  I  believe 
that  providing  for  a  more  stable  fund- 
ing source,  subject  to  a  $12  million  per 
year  cap  would  help  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  course-approval  process  at  a 
time  when  the  first  wave  of  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill  students  will  be  enrolling  in 
colleges  and  universities  this  fall. 

In  conjunction  with  the  providing 
the  SAA's  with  greater  fiscal  security, 
a  number  of  provisions  also  were 
added  in  the  compromise  agreement  to 
provide  for  greater  accountability  in 
the  course-approval  process.  These 
provisions  are  addressed  in  detail  in 
the  explanatory  statement.  Among 
others,  the  compromise  agreement 
contains  provisions  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator, first,  to  prescribe  proto- 
type personnel  qualification  and  per- 
formance standards,  to  be  developed  in 
conjuction  with  SAA's,  for  use  by  the 
SAA's  in  the  development  of  qualifica- 
tions and  individual  performance 
standards  for  SAA  personnel  carrying 
out  approval  responsibilities  and 
duties;  second,  to  conduct,  in  conjuc- 
tion with  SAA's,  an  armual  evaluation 
of  each  SAA  on  the  basis  of  standards 
developed  by  the  Administrator  with 
the   cooperation   of   SAA's   and   give 


each  SAA  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  its  evaluation;  and,  third,  to  take 
into  account  the  results  of  the  annual 
evaluations  of  an  SAA  when  negotiat- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  VA  entered  into  under 
section  1774  of  title  38. 

CONCLDSION 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure.  It  is 
designed  to  make  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  furnishing  of  veterans' 
employment,  training,  and  counseling 
services  through  major  revisions  to 
chapter  41  designed  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  working  relationship 
between  the  Department  of  Labor's 
ASVET  and  the  State  employment 
agencies,  for  better  utilization  of  the 
services  of  LVER's  and  DVOP's,  and 
for  greater  accountability  in  the  deter- 
mination of  this  $125  million  program. 
With  respect  to  the  VJTA,  this 
measure  would  not  only  authorize  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  authorization  of 
funding,  but  has  great  potential  for 
improving  the  participation  and  reten- 
tion of  veterans  in  the  program 
through  the  case-management  and 
job-readiness  skills  development  serv- 
ices and  counseling  initiatives. 

This  measure  would  also  establish 
the  foundation  for  a  greater  continui- 
ty of  funding  and  accountability  in  the 
SAA  Program. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  outstanding  work  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  many  organizations 
and  businesses  who  have  given  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  help  develop  this 
comprehensive  legislation— including 
representatives  of  the  American 
Legion;  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans and  its  California  Department;  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corp.  of  Long  Beach,  CA; 
the  South  Carolina  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commision;  and  and  the  Inter- 
state Commission  of  Employment  Se- 
curity Administrators. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  also  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  [Mr. 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Solomon]  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  committee  [Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi]  for  their  excellent  coopera- 
tion and  many  courtesies  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  contri- 
butions of,  and  thank,  the  committee 
staff  members  who  have  worked  so 
very  long,  hard,  and  effectively,  on 
this  legislation— on  the  Senate  side, 
Chris  Yoder  and  Tony  Principi  from 
the  minority  staff;  Roy  Smith,  who  so 
ably  provides  editorial  support  to  the 


committee;  and,  from  the  majority 
staff,  Darryl  Kehrer,  Cathy  Chapman, 
Jennifer  McCarthy,  Ed  Scott,  and  Jon 
Steinberg;  and  on  the  House  side,  Jill 
Cochran,  Beth  Kilker,  Rufus  Wilson, 
Kingston  Smith,  Pat  Ryan,  and  Mack 
Fleming,  who  worked  so  cooperatively 
with  us  to  reach  the  final  agreement 
on  this  very  exensive  measure. 

Particularly  I  want  to  congratulate 
Darryl.  Jill.  Chris,  and  Kingston  for 
their  enormous  devotion  and  contribu- 
tion to  bringing  this  very  fine  compro- 
mise agreement  to  fruition. 

Finally,  we  are  indebted  to  Joe 
Womack  of  the  House  Legislative 
Counsel's  office  for  his  fine  work  in 
the  drafting  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  explanatory  statement 
which  was  prepared  by  the  two  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  lieu  of 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  which 
would  accompany  a  conference  report 
as  the  definitive  legislative  history  of 
the  measure  and  which  the  chairman 
of  our  counterpart  committee  in  the 
House  inserted  in  the  Record  during 
the  debate  in  the  other  body  on  April 
26— page  H2604. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanatory  Statement  on  the  Compro- 
mise Agreement  on  S.  999.  H.R.  1504,  H.R. 
3460,  THE  Veterans'  Employment,  Train- 
ing. AND  Counseling  Amendments  or  1988 
This  document  explains  the  provisions  of 
S.  999  as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  August 
4.  1987,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  that 
date  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1504  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Senate  bill")  and 
passed  again  by  the  Senate  on  December  19. 
1987,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3460  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  October 
27,  1987  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "H.R. 
3460"),  and  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1504  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  30.  1987, 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "H.R.  1504").  and 
the  provisions  of  a  compromise  agreement 
as  noted  below,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  agreements  reached  between  the  Com- 
mittees, and  minor  drafting,  technical,  and 
clarifying  changes. 


NOMENCLATURE 

The  Committees  note  that  both  the 
Senate  and  House  (H.R.  3460)  bills  and  the 
compromise  agreement  would  make  changes 
in  the  nomenclature  for  various  positions 
and  entities.  To  simplify  the  references  to 
those  positions  and  entities  in  this  docu- 
ment, references  to  them  are  adopted  in  the 
compromise  agreement.  The  following  Uble 
shows  the  nomenclature  currently  used  in 
title  38  and  the  nomenclature  used  in  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  and  in  the  compro- 
mise agreement,  together  with  the  acro- 
nyms used  in  this  document: 
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Current  law 


Senate  bill 


House  bill 


Compromise  agreement 


Assistant   Secretary    for   Veter-    Same, 
ans'  Employment  and  Train- 


Same  [ASVET]. 


ing. 
Same. 


do  Veterans'       Employment 

Training  Service  [VETS]. 


and 


State  Director  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training. 

Assistant  State  Director  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Train- 


Director  for  Veterans'  Elmploy-  Same  [DVETl. 

ment  and  Training.  ^^^ 

Assistant  Director  for  Veterans'  Same  [AD VET]. 

Employment  and  Training. 


ing. 


Regional  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training. 


Regional  Administrator  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Train- 
ing. 


Same  [RAVET]. 


.ddition,  this  document  uses  the  term 
employment  agency  (SEA)  for  the 
described  in  chapter  41  of  title  38  as 

)ublic  employment  service  system"  and 
service". 

4)BnHISTRATIOM  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

2  of  the  compromise  agreement 
amend    section    2002A    of    title    38. 
,„„  States  Code,  relating  to  the  office  of 
i  SVET.  to  consolidate  in  that  section, 
revisions,  various  provisions  of  chapter 
title  38  relating  to  the  responsibilities 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to 
jis  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
for  the  provision  of  services  designed 
the  employment,  job-training,  and 
needs  of  eligible  veterans  and  the 
.„  or  surviving  spouses  of  certain  vet- 
and  of  service  personnel  who  are  miss- 
action  or  prisoners  of  war. 
1  ResvonsibUities  of  the  Secretary 

bill-  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)  of 

.)  would  amend  section  2002A  of  title 
^  incorporate  in  a  new  subsection  (b)(1) 
equirement  in  sections  2003A  (a)  and 
!006  (a)  and  (b),  and  2009(a)  for  the 
_  ,  of  Labor  to  carry  out  various  vet- 
employment  and  training  programs 
1  the  ASVET  except  as  otherwise  ex- 
provided  (it  would  be  so  expressly 
„J  only  in  section  2010(b)(1)  of  title 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  section  10 
;  measure).  The  current-law  require- 
for  the  Secretary  to  act  through  the 
r  would  be  expanded  to  Include  (a) 
carrying  out  of  all  the  provisions  of 
41  of  title  38,  relating  to  veterans' 

_, .,  job-tralnlng.  and  related  serv- 

and  (b)  the  administration  of  all  veter- 

employment  and  training  programs. 

use  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 

3460)  is  substantively  identical  to  the 

bill  except  that  It  would  add  a  re- 

.,    that   the   Secretary   carry   out 

the  ASVET  chapter  43  of  title  38, 

to  veterans'  reemployment  rights, 

as  chapter  41. 

C^promise  agreement  The  compromise 

(section     2(a)),     contains     the 

provision  with  the  House  modlfica- 
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B.  Cooperative  arrangements 
bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 
wo4d  amend  section  2002A  to  Incorporate 
new  subsection  (b)  (2)  a  requirement, 
derived  from  section  2009(a)(2),  that  the 
,  In  order  to  make  maximum  use 
■vailable  resources  encourage  all  veter- 
employment  and  training  programs  and 
n-antees  under  such  programs  to  enter 
cooperative  arrangements  with  private 
Ind  istry  and  business  concerns  (Including 
smi  11  business  concerns),  educational  instl- 
tut  aas.  trade  associations,  and  labor  unions. 


Secretary, 

of 

ans 

all 

lnt( 


House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  is  substantively  identical  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 
C.  Coordination  and  consultation  with  the 

Administrator 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 
would  amend  section  2002A  to  incorporate 
in  a  new  subsection  (b)(3)  a  requirement,  de- 
rived from  section  2009(a)(3),  that  the  Sec- 
retary ensure  that  maximum  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  are  achieved  in  providing 
services  and  assistance  to  eligible  veterans 
under  all  veterans'  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  and  through  all  grantees 
under  each  such  program  by  coordinating 
and  consulting  with  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  (a)  programs  conducted  under 
provisions  of  title  38  other  than  chapter  41, 
with  particular  emphasis  In  coordination  of 
such  program  with  readjustment  counseling 
activities  carried  out  under  section  612A,  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-job  training  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  section  1787.  and 
rehabilitation  and  training  activities  carried 
out  under  chapter  31;  and  (b)  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721  note) 
(VJTA). 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  is  substantively  identical  to  the 
Senate  bill  except  that  it  excludes  the  refer- 
ence to  the  VJTA  as  a  program  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
coordinate  and  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  the 
Senate  provision. 

D.  Coordination  of  job  placement  activities 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 

would  amend  section  2002A  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  job  placement  ac- 
tivities are  carried  out  in  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  appropriate  SEA  officials. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  Is  substantively  Identical  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

E.  Requirements  to  make  funds  available  for 
Disabled  Veterans'  Outreach  Program  Spe- 
cialists (DVOPs)  and  Local  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Representatives  (LVERs) 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 

would  amend  sections  20O2A  and  2003A,  re- 
lating to  funding  for  the  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialists  (DVOPs),  so  as 
to  (a)  recodify  in  a  new  subsection  (b)(5)  of 
section  2002A  the  provisions  in  section 
2003(a)(1)  requiring  the  Secretary  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  DVOPs  in  accordance  with  the 


formula  set  forth  in  section  2003A(a)(2)  of 
current  law  (section  2003A(a)(l)  as  proposed 
to  be  amended)  and  to  add  a  similar  require- 
ment that  funds  be  made  available  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  local  veterans'  em- 
ployment   representatives   (LVERs)   in   ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  funding  formu- 
la for  LVERs  (as  explained  below  in  the  dis- 
cussion under  the  heading  "Local  Veterans' 
Employment    Represenatives    (LVERS)"); 
(b)  require  specifically  that  such  funding  in- 
clude amounts  for  the  training,  travel,  sup- 
plies,  and  fringe  benefits  of  DVOPs  and 
LVERs,  including  the  reasonable  expenses 
and  per  diem  for  attendance  at  the  National 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  Insti- 
tute (NVETSI)  proposed  to  be  established 
under  a  new  section  2010A  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  Senate  bill;  and  (c)  make  the 
funding  requirement  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  new  subsection   (c)(2)  of  section 
2002A  requiring  that  the  Secretary,  In  de- 
termining the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
grant  or  contract  under  which  funds  are 
made  available  in  a  State,  take  into  account 
the  evaluation  of  local  employment  service 
offices  (LESOs)  in  the  State  carried  out  by 
the  DVETs  and  ADVETs,  as  proposed  to  be 
required   by   new   section    2003(c)(13)   (dis- 
cussed below  under  the  heading  "responsi- 
bilities OF  PERSONNEL "),  and  the  results  of 
the  Secretary's  monitoring  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  funds  provided  for  use  In  the 
State: 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (sections  2(a) 
and  5(a)  of  H.R.  3406)  would  (a)  amend  sec- 
tion 2004  of  title  38  to  add  a  requirement 
that  funds  be  made  available  for  LVERs  In 
accordance   with   a   proposed    formula   for 
LVER  funding  (discussed  below  under  the 
heading     "Local    Veterans'     Employbjent 
Representatives");  (b)  in  a  proposed  new 
section    2009   (discussed   below    under   the 
heading    "National  Veterans'  Employment 
AND  Training  Services  Institute")  require 
that  the  Secretary  make  funding  available 
for  the  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  for 
DVOPs  and  LVERs  (and  various  other  per- 
sonnel) to  attend  the  NVETSI;  and  (c)  re- 
quire   the   Secretary,    in   determining    the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  grant  or  contract 
under  which  funds  are  made  available  In  a 
State  to  carry  out  section  2003A.  relating  to 
DVOPs,  or  section  2004,  relating  to  LVERs, 
to  (1)  take  into  account  the  results  of  the 
following  monitoring  activities,  all  of  which 
would  be  required  by  section  2002A  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  the  House  bill:  (1) 
the  Secretary's  monitoring  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  funds  provided  for  use  In  the 
State,  of  the  appointment  of  DVOPs  and  as- 
signment of  LVERs.  and  of  the  participa- 
tion of  qualified  veterans  and  eligible  per- 
sons under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  and  other  Federal  and  Federal- 
ly-funded   employment    and    training   pro- 


grams and  (2)  the  monitoring  of  Depart- 
ment of  Labor-funded  veterans'  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  by  the  Region- 
al Administrators  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  (a  position  which  would 
be  provided  for  by  the  Senate  and  House 
bills  and  compromise  agreement  In  provi- 
sions described  below  under  the  heading  "I. 
Regional  Administrators  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment and  Training"). 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  the 
Senate  provisions. 

F.  Distnbution  and  use  of  funds  for  DVOPs 
and  LVERs 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 
would  amend  sections  2002A  and 
2003A(a)(5),  providing  that  the  distribution 
and  use  of  funds  provided  to  a  State  for 
DVOPs  shall  be  subject  to  the  continuing 
supervision  and  monitoring  of  the  ASVET 
and  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  any  law,  or  regulations  thereunder,  in- 
consistent with  section  2003A,  so  as  to  re- 
codify those  provisions  in  a  new  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  section  2002A.  make  them  applica- 
ble to  LVERs,  and  provide  for  the  primacy 
of  section  2004  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  and  use  of  funds  for  LVERs. 

House  bUl  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  is  substantively  Identical  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 
G  Appointment  of  DVOPs  and  assignment 

of  LVERs 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 
would  amend  section  2002A  and  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  of  section 
2003A(a)(2)  (which  would  be  redesignated  as 
section  2003A(a)(l)),  requiring  that,  in  the 
appointment  of  DVOPs,  preference  be 
given,  first,  to  disabled  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era,  second,  to  other  disabled  veterans, 
and  third,  any  veteran,  so  as  to  (a)  require 
in  new  subsection  (b)(7)  of  section  2002 A 
that  the  Secretary  monitor  the  appoint- 
ment of  DVOPs  and  the  assignment  of 
LVERs— in  order  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  (in  section  2003A(a)(l)  and 
2004(a)(4),  respectively,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended)  relating  to  the  qualifications  of 
DVOPs  and  LVERs— and  (b)  add  an  explicit 
requirement  that  those  to  whom  preference 
Is  to  be  given  be  "qualified". 

House  bUl  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  provisions  substantively 
Identical  to  the  provisions  described  in  item 
(a),  above. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (sections  2(a)  and  3(a))  contains 
these  provisions. 

H.  Opportunities  for  veterans  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2002 A  to 
add  a  new  subsection  (b)(7)  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  promote,  facilitate,  and  moni- 
tor participation  of  qualified  veterans  and 
eligible  persons  in  employment  and  training 
opportunities  under  the  JTPA  and  other 
Federal  and  Federally-funded  employment 
and  training  programs. 
Senate  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  amendments  to  delete  the  require- 
ment for  facilitating  participation  and  the 
reference  to  Federal  programs  and  to  speci- 
fy explicitly  in  this  provision  that  the  func- 
tions are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  ASVET. 


The  Committees  intend  that  "Federally- 
funded  employment  and  training  programs" 
include  the  VJTA  and  the  Targeted  Job  Tax 
Credit  program  under  section  280C  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

/.  Regional  Administrator  for  Veteran's 

Employment  and  Training 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  2(a)) 
would  amend  section  2002A  to  add  a  new 
subsection  (d)  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
assign  to  each  region  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary operates  a  regional  office  a  representa- 
tive of  the  VETS  to  serve  as  a  Regional  Di- 
rector for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  a  substantively  Identical 
provision  except  that  the  title  of  the  posi- 
tion would  be  changed  to  Regional  Adminis- 
trator for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing (RAVET)  and  that  each  RAVET  would 
be  required  to  be  responsible  for  (a)  ensur- 
ing the  promotion,  operation  and  implemen- 
tation of  all  veterans'  employment  and 
training  programs  and  services  within  the 
region;  (b)  ensuring  proper  veterans'  em- 
ployment under  Federal  contracts  within 
the  region;  (c)  protecting  and  advancing  vet- 
erans' reemployment  rights  within  the 
region;  and  (d)  coordinating,  monitoring, 
and  providing  technical  assistance  on  veter- 
ans' employment  and  training  programs 
with  respect  to  all  Department  of  Labor 
grantees  within  the  region. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion as  modified  by  the  House  bill  and  with 
amendments  providing  for  RAVETs  to 
"monitor"  rather  than  "ensure"  Federal 
contractors'  compliance  with  their  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  veterans'  employment. 
J.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans' 

Employment  and  Training 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2002A  to 
add  a  new  subsection  (c)  establishing  statu- 
torily (the  position  having  already  been  es- 
tablished administratively)  the  position  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  LatKjr  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training 
(D ASVET)  within  the  Senior  Executive 
Service:  requiring  that  the  DASVET  be  an 
eligible  veteran;  and  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  a  DASVET  in  accordance  with 
section  3393  of  title  5,  relating  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  career  appointees,  no  later 
than  the  beginning  of  program  year  1989. 
Senate  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  No  provision. 

K.  Budgeting 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(b)) 
would  amend  section  2006(a)  of  title  38, 
under  which  the  Secretary  is  required  to  In- 
clude In  the  Department  of  Labor's  annual 
budget  funds  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  chapters  41,  42,  and  43  of  title  38,  In- 
cluding amounts  necessary  for  the  numbers 
of  DVOPs  required  by  the  DVOP  funding 
formula  in  section  2003A  and  to  include  In 
the  budget  submission  a  separate  listing  of 
the  proposed  number  of  DVOPs  by  State,  so 
as  to  require  that  (a)  the  budget  Include 
funding  (1)  for  LVERs  In  accordance  with 
the  new  LVER  funding  formula  (proposed 
to  be  added  by  section  2(a),  discussed  above, 
of  the  Senate  bill).  (2)  for  the  NVETSI  (pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  section  8,  dis- 
cussed below,  of  the  Senate  bill),  and  (3)  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  DVOPs  and  LVERs 
for  training,  travel,  supplies,  and  fringe  ben- 
efits, including  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
for  attending  the  NVETSI;  and  (b)  the 
budget  submission  Include  (1)  a  separate 


listing  of  LVERs  by  Stete,  and  (2)  informa- 
tion demonstrating  the  compliance  of  the 
budget  submission  with  the  funding  formu- 
las for  DVOPs  and  LVERs  and;  the  require- 
ment  to  provide  funding  for  the  NVETSI. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(b)  of 
H.R.  3460)  is  substantively  identical  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(b))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

L.  Use  of  administrative  funds 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(c)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2006(d)  of 
title  38,  under  which  funds  available  for  the 
prop>er  and  efficient  administration  of  chap- 
ter 41  are  precluded  from  being  made  avail- 
able for  any  other  purpose  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  based  on  a  dem- 
onstrated lack  of  need  for  the  funds  for  ad- 
ministering chapter  41,  so  as  to  repeal  the 
exception  permitting  the  use  of  the  funds 
for  a  non-chapter  41  purpose. 
Senate  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  2(c))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

M.  Reporting  requirements 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(c)) 
would  amend  section  2007(c)  of  title  38,  re- 
lating to  an  annual  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Congress  on  the  success  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  SEAs  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  41  and  on  activities  car- 
ried out  under  section  2003A  (DVOPs).  so  as 
to  (a)  provide  for  the  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress; (b)  specify  that  the  report  would  be 
due  on  February  1  of  each  year,  (c)  delete 
the  existing  requirement  that  the  report  in- 
clude    any     determination     made     under 
present  section  2004  which  section  3(c)  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  amend  to  delete  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  allow,  based  upon  a 
demonstrated  lack  of  need,  an  LVER  not  to 
be  assigned  to  the  staff  of  a  local  employ- 
ment service  office  (LESO);  (d)  also  require 
a  report  on  activities  under  section  2004 
(LVERs):  and  (e)  require  that  the  report 
contain   Information   on   the   operation  of 
programs  for  the  provision  of  employment 
and  training  services  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  veterans,  including  (1)  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  proposed  new 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2002A  (described 
above  under  the  heading    "ADMiNis-rRATiON 
OF  ebiployment  and  training  programs"), 
(2)  the  efficiency  with  which  services  were 
provided  under  such  programs,  and  (3)  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislative  action 
relating  to  veterans'  employment.  Including 
the  need  for  any  changes  In  the  formulas 
governing  the  appointment  of  DVOPs  and 
assignment  of  LVERs,  and  the  allocation  of 
funds    for    the    support    of    DVOPs    and 
LVERs,  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 

S.t.6. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3(d)  of 
H.R.  3460)  Is  substantively  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill  with  the  exceptions  that  the 
House  bin  would  (a)  make  the  report  due  on 
December  1  of  each  year,  (b)  require  that 
the  report  Include  a  comparison  of  the  job 
placement  rates  for  eligible  veterans,  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era,  certain  categories  of 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities, 
and  eligible  persons  who  registered  for  as- 
sistance with  the  public  employment  system 
with  the  job  placement  rate  for  nonveterans 
so  registered  for  assistance  in  each  State, 
and  (c)  not  make  specific  reference  to  the 
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need  for  changes  in  the  formulas 

appointment  of  DVOPs  and  assign- 

LVERs,  and  the  allocation  of  funds 

support. 

lise  agreement  The  compromise 

,  (section  2(d))  contains  the  House 

with  amendments  requiring  that 

cement-rate  comparisons  be  made 

to  age  groups;  (b)  changing  from 

^.  1  to  February  1  the  annual  dead- 

the  Secretary  to  report  annually  to 

.unittees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 

and  the  House  of  Representatives: 

for  the  reports  to  be  based  on 

,.   years  (July    1   through  June   30) 

than  fiscal  years;  and  (d)  restoring 

ite  bill's  reference  to  the  possible 

changes  in  the  formulas. 

LOCAl.  veterans'  EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

„„.  section  2004  of  title  38  provides 
4xcept  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
ry  of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated 
need  for  services,  the  administrative 
f  the  employment  service  in  each 
nust  assign  one  or  more  employees, 
)ly  eligible  veterans  or  eligible  per- 
the  staffs  of  local  employment  serv- 
vjes.  whose  services  must  be  fully  de- 
.o  discharging  the  duties  prescribed 
and  Assistant  DVETs. 
provisions  in  section  3(a)  of  the 
5e  agreement  would  amend  see- 
to  establish  formulas  for  the  as- 
of  LVERs  and  for  the  funding  and 
of  funding  for  LVERs,  provide  for 
in  the  assignment  of  LVERs. 
the  responsibilites  of  LVERs. 
A.  LVER  funding  formula 
„  biW  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
amend  section  2004  of  title  38,  relat- 
.„  assignment  to  LESO  staffs  of  em- 
„  (LVERs)  whose  services  are  fully  de- 
to  discharging  the  duties  of  veterans' 
representatives,  to  require  that 
Secretary,  begirming  with  FY  1988, 
available  to  the  States  funds  suffi- 
to  support  the   assignment  of   1,600 
LVERs  nationwide,  plus  the  fund- 
to  support  the  States'  admin- 
„..   of   the   LVER   program;   (b)   the 
be  allocated  to  the  States  (including 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Vjrgin  Islands)  so  that  each  State  re- 
funding for  the  number  of  LVERs  it 
January  1.  1987,  for  which  funds 
provided    under    chapter    41    (1,379 
according   to    the   Department   of 
plus  one  additional  LVER;  (c)  the  al- 
of  funds  for  the  remaining  LVER 
i  up  to  1,600  be  made  pursuant  to  a 
whereby  each  State  would  receive  a 
-age  of  those  funds  equal  to  the  aver- 
(1)  the  State's  percentage  of  total  na- 
veteran  population,  (2)  the  percent- 
,,  the  total  of  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
,  I  egistered  with  LESOs  nationwide  who 
registered  with  LESOs  in  the  State,  and 
State's  percentage  of  the  number  of 
vice  LESOs  nationwide;  and  (d)  each 
allocation  also  include  funds  for  the 
3le  administrative  expenses  associat- 
the  number  of  LVERs  for  which  it 
ng  funds. 

bilL  The  House  bill  (section  2(a)  of 

M60)  would  amend  section  2004  to  pre- 

an   LVER    funding    formula   under 

the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 

available  during  each  fiscal  year  for 

each  State  an  amount  sufficient  t() 

(a)  one-third  of  a  full-time  LVER 

.  1,400  eligible  veterans  or  eligible 

who  were  registered  for  assistance 
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as  of  the  end  of  the  program  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  fiscal  year;  (b)  one- 
third  of  a  full-time  LVER  for  each  25,000 
veterans  who  were  residing  in  the  State  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year:  and  (c) 
one-third  of  a  full-time  LVER  for  every 
LESO  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  any  event,  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
each  State  would  be  required  to  be  provided 
an  amount  sufficient  to  support  the  number 
of  LVERs  in  that  State  as  of  April  1,  1987. 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  number  of 
LVERs  under  this  formula,  fractions  would 
be  required  to  be  rounded  up  to  the  nearest 
one-half  or  whole  number. 

Compromise  agreemenf  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  Committees  note  their  concerns  re- 
garding the  remoteness  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions from  employment  and  training  serv- 
ices and  Native  Americans'  resulting  lack  of 
access  to  such  services.  The  Committees 
direct  that  the  ASVET  consult  with  the  di- 
rectors of  SEAs  in  Arizona  and  South 
Dakota  and  in  other  States  with  substantial 
populations  of  Native  Americans  living  on 
reservations  who  are  veterans,  so  that  maxi- 
mum consideration  is  given  to  the  goal  of 
furnishing  those  veterans  with  employment 
and  training  services— either  itinerant  or 
full-time  services— commensurate  with  their 
needs.  Such  assignments  would,  of  course, 
be  made  from  the  number  of  LVERs  allocat- 
ed to  the  State  in  which  the  reservation  is 
located. 

B.  Assignment  of  LVERs 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  to  require  that 
the  LVERs  allocated  to  each  State  be  as- 
signed to  LESOs  by  the  administrative  head 
of  the  SEA,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
DVET,  so  that  as  nearly  as  practicable  each 
LESO  with  at  least  1,100  veteran/eligible- 
person  registrants  would  have  a  full-time 
LVER;  one  additional  LVER  would  be  as- 
signed for  each  1.500  additional  registrants 
above  the  initial  1.100  registrants;  and  one 
half-time  LVER  would  be  assigned  to  each 
LESO  at  which  at  least  350  but  less  than 
1,000  such  individuals  are  registered.  At  an 
LESO  with  fewer  than  350  such  registrants, 
the  head  of  the  office  would  be  responsible 
for  ensuring  compliance  with  provisions  in 
existing  law  requiring  priority  services  for 
veterans  and  priority  referral  of  veterans  to 
Federal  contractors. 

House  bilL  The  House  bill  (section  2(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2004  to  re- 
quire that  the  assigrmient  of  LVERs  to 
LESOs  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  employ- 
ment service  in  the  State  after  consultation 
with  the  DVET. 

Compromise  agreement'  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  (a)  the 
Senate  provision  establishing  a  numerical 
formula  for  assigning  LVERs  to  LESOs;  (b) 
the  House  provision  requiring  that  the  as- 
signment of  LVERs  in  a  State  be  made  by 
the  head  of  the  SEA  after  consultation  with 
the  DVETs:  (c)  an  amendment  to  section 
2002A  requiring  that,  before  approving  a 
grant  or  contract  under  which  funds  are 
made  available  in  a  state  under  new  subsec- 
tion (b)(5)  of  new  section  2002A  in  order  to 
carry  out  section  2003A(a)  or  2004(a)  and 
(b)  of  title  38,  the  Secretary  obtain  the 
funding  recipient's  certification  that  it  will 
comply  with  all  provisions  in  chapter  41  of 
this  title:  and  (d)  an  amendment  to  revise 
the  provision  relating  to  LESOs  with  fewer 
than  350  such  veteran/eligible-person  regis- 
trants so  as  to  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
any  Wagner-Peyser  Act  employment  serv- 


ices delivery  point  other  than  an  LESO  with 
350  or  more  such  registrants— rather  than 
only  at  an  LESO  with  less  than  350  such 
registrants— the  head  employee  at  the  serv- 
ices delivery  point  would  have  the  specified 
responsibility  with  respect  to  services  for 
veterans. 

The  Committees  intend  that  the  annual 
evaluations  of  LESOs  include  an  evaluation 
of  compliance  with  the  formula  for  assign- 
ing LVERs. 

C.  Definition  of  "registered" 
Senate  biU:  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  to  provide  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  formula  for  the  allo- 
cation of  LVERs.  an  individual  would  be 
considered  to  be  registered  for  assistance 
with  an  LESO  during  a  program  year  if  the 
individual  either  registered,  or  renewed  his 
or  her  registration,  for  assistance  with  the 
office  during  that  program  year  or  regis- 
tered or  renewed  his  or  her  registration 
with  that  office  during  a  previous  program 
year  and,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
prescribe,  is  counted  as  still  being  registered 
for  administrative  purposes. 

House  biU:  The  House  bill  (section  2(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  a  substantively  identical 
provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

D.  Preference  in  assignments  of  LVERs 
Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  to  require  that 
persons  assigned  as  LVERs  after  September 
30.  1987.  be  veterans  and  that  preference  in 
the  assignment  of  LVERs  be  given  to  quali- 
fied veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities which  are  compensable  or  for  which 
they  were  discharged.  Under  current  law, 
persons  assigned  as  LVERs  are  to  be  "pref- 
erably eligible  veterans  or  eligible  persons". 
House  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  amendments  (a)  deleting  any  ref- 
erence to  eligible  veteran  or  person  status  as 
a  qualification  for  an  LVER  assignment  but 
requiring  that  preference  in  the  assign- 
ments be  given  to  qualified  eligible  veterans 
or  eligible  persons  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
qualified  service-coruiected  disabled  veter- 
ans. (2)  qualified  veterans,  and  (3)  qualified 
eligible  persons:  and  (b)  delaying  (to  July  1. 
1988)  the  effective  date  of  the  preference  re- 
quirement. 

E.  Definition  of  Local  Employment  Service 
Office  (LESO) 
House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  2(b)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2001  of  title 
38,  relating  to  definitions  of  certain  terms 
used  in  chapter  41.  to  add  a  provision  defin- 
ing   the    term    "local    employment    service 
office  "  as  a  service  delivery  point  which  has 
an  intrinsic  management  structure  and  at 
which  employment  services  are  offered  in 
accordance  with  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
Senate  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(b))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  Committees  intend  that  a  satellite 
office  not  be  considered  to  be  an  LESO,  but 
rather  a  part  of  the  LESO  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  it. 

F.  Responsibilities  of  LVERs 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  3(a)) 
would  amend  section  2004  to  require  that 
work  of  LVERS.  be  fully  devoted  to— 


(a)  providing,  or  facilitating  the  provision 
of,  counseling  services  to  veterans  who  are 
certified  as  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
VJTA  program:  and 

(b)  discharging  at  the  local  level  the 
duties  of  DVETs  and  ADVETs  as  provided 
in  section  2003(c)(1)(B)  and  (c)(2)  through 
(12)  of  title  38.  which  (as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  section  7(a)  of  the  Senate  bill, 
discussed  below)  are  to — 

(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  registration  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  in  LESOs  for  suit- 
able types  of  employment  and  training  and 
for  counseling  and  placement  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  in  employment 
and  training  programs,  including  VJTA; 

(2)  engage  in  job  development  and  job  ad- 
vancement activities  for  eligible  veterans 
and  persons,  including  maximum  coordina- 
tion with  appropriate  VA  officials  in  the 
VA's  carrying  out  of  its  outreach  services  re- 
sponsibilities and  in  the  conduct  of  job  fairs 
and  other  special  programs  to  match  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  persons  with  appropriate 
job  and  job-training  opportunities  and  oth- 
erwise to  promote  the  employment  of  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  eligible  persons; 

(3)  assist  in  securing  and  maintaining  cur- 
rent information  as  to  the  various  types  of 
available  employment  and  training  opportu- 
nities, including  maximum  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  and  telecommunications 
systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran's or  person's  particular  qualifications 
with  an  available  opportunity  commensu- 
rate with  those  qualifications: 

(4)  promote  the  interest  of  employers  and 
labor  unions  in  employing  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  and  in  conducing  on-job  train- 
ing and  apprenticeship  programs  for  them: 

(5)  maintain  regular  contact  with  employ- 
ers, labor  unions,  training  programs,  and 
veterans'  organizations  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing them  advised  of  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  available  for  employment  and  train- 
ing and  to  keeping  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons advised  of  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  training; 

(6)  promote  and  facilitate  the  participa- 
tion of  veterans  in  Federal  and  Federally- 
funded  employment  and  training  programs 
and  directly  monitor  the  implementation 
and  operation  of  such  programs  to  ensure 
that  eligible  veterans,  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  service-connected-disabled  veter- 
ans, and  eligible  persons  receive  such  priori- 
ty or  other  special  consideration  in  the  pro- 
visions of  services  as  is  required  by  law  or 
regulation: 

(7)  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  improv- 
ing working  conditions  and  the  advance- 
ment of  employment  of  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons; 

(8)  supervise  the  listing  of  jobs  and  subse- 
quent referrals  of  qualified  veterans  as  re- 
quired by  section  2012  of  title  38: 

(9)  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  filed  under  section 
2012  are  resolved  in  a  timely  fashion: 

(10)  working  closely  with  appropriate  VA 
personnel  who  provide  counseling  or  reha- 
bilitation services  under  chapter  31  of  title 
38,  cooperate  with  employers  to  identify  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  completed  or  are 
participating  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  program  under  chapter  31  and  who 
are  in  need  of  employment: 

(11)  cooperate  with  the  staff  of  VA  read- 
justment counseling  programs  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  in  identifying  and  assisting  vet- 
erans who  have  readjustment  problems  and 
who  may  need  employment  placement  as- 
sistance or  vocational  training  assistance; 


(12)  when  requested  by  a  Federal  or  State 
agency  or  a  private  employer,  assist  it  in 
identifying  and  acquiring  prosthetic  and 
sensory  aids  and  devices  which  tend  to  en- 
hance the  employability  of  disabled  veter- 
ans: and 

(13)  not  less  frequently  than  annually, 
conduct  an  evaluation  at  each  LESO  of  the 
services  provided  to  eligible  veterans  and  eli- 
gible persons  and  make  recommendations 
for  corrective  action  as  appropriate. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  2(a)  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  prescribe  the  duties  to  be 
discharged  by  LVERs  in  a  new  subsection 
(b)  of  section  2004.  The  prescribed  duties 
would  include  duties  substantively  identical 
to  those  described  in  items  (4).  (5).  (8).  (10). 
(11).  and  (12),  above,  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  item  (5),  "community  leaders"  is 
added  to  the  group  with  which  contact  is  to 
be  maintained;  with  respect  to  item  (8). 
LVER's  would  be  required  to  "monitor" 
rather  than  "supervise"  the  listings  and  re- 
ferrals: and,  with  respect  to  item  (12),  a 
"service-connected  disabled  veteran"  would 
be  added  to  those  who,  upon  request,  are  to 
be  assisted.  The  other  duties  would  be  — 

(a)  to  supervise  functionally  the  provision 
of  services  to  eligible  veterans  and  eligible 
persons  by  LESO  staff: 

(b)  to  provide  directly,  or  facilitate  the 
provision  of.  labor  exchange  services  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  persons  in  LESOs,  includ- 
ing intake  and  assessment,  counseling,  test- 
ing, job-search  assistance,  and  referral  and 
placement: 

(c)  to  promote,  facilitate,  and  monitor  the 
participation  of  veterans  in  Federal  and 
Federally-funded  employment  and  training 
programs,  and  monitor  the  listing  of  vacant 
positions  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  by  Federal  agencies  as  re- 
quired by  section  3327  of  title  5; 

(d)  to  refer  eligible  veterans  and  persons 
to  training,  supportive  services,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  as  appropriate;  and 

(e)  to  assist,  through  electronic  data  proc- 
essing, in  securing  and  maintaining  current 
information  regarding  available  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  3(a))  would  prescribe 
the  duties  of  LVERs  as  specified  in  the 
House  bill  except  that  (1)  in  the  provision 
described  in  item  (c).  LVERs  would  not  be 
required  to  "facilitate"  veterans'  participa- 
tion, the  reference  to  Federal  programs 
would  be  deleted,  and  a  requirement  wciuld 
be  added  for  LVERs  to  report  to  the  DVET 
or  ADVET  concerned  any  evidence  of  fail- 
ures to  provide  veterans  with  the  priority  or 
other  special  consideration  required  by  law 
or  regulation;  and  (2)  a  requirement  would 
be  added  for  LVERs  to  facilitate  the  provi- 
sion of  guidance  and  counseling  services  for 
veterans  certified  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  VJTA. 

The  Conmiittees  do  not  intend  that  the 
listing  of  LVERs'  duties  in  section  2004(b) 
preclude  the  assignment  of  additional  duties 
to  LVERs  when  necessary  under  unusual 
circumstances. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  DISABLED  VETERANS'  OUT- 
REACH PROGRAM  SPECIALISTS  AND  LOCAL  VET- 
ERANS' EMPLOYMENT  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  Development  and  application  of 
performance  standards 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  biU  (section  4(a)) 
would  amend  chapter  41  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 2004A.  subsection  (a)  of  which  would 
(a)  require  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  SEAs  or  their  representatives,  or  both, 
to  prescribe,  and  provide  for  the  implemen- 
tation of,  standards  for  the  performance  of 


DVOPs  and  LVERs  and  monitor  the  activi- 
ties of  DVOPs  and  LVERs;  (b)  require  that 
the  standards  provide  for  the  effective  per- 
formance at  the  local  level  of  the  statutory 
duties  of  DVOPs  and  LVERs  and  include  as 
one  of  the  measures  of  a  DVOP's  perform- 
ance the  extent  to  which  the  DVOP,  while 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  a  case  manager 
under  section  14(b)(1)(A)  of  VJTA  (as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  section  11(b)(1)  of 
the  Senate  bill  (discussed  below)),  faciliutes 
rates  of  successful  training-completion 
under  VJTA;  and  (c)  authorize  the  ASVET. 
in  entering  into  an  agreement  with  a  State 
for  the  provision  of  DVOP  or  LVER  fund- 
ing, personally  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
standards  to  take  into  account  local  condi- 
tions and  circumstances. 

House  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  4(a)(1))  would  amend 
chapter  41  to  add  a  new  section  2004A  under 
which  each  SEA  would  be  required  to  devel- 
op and  apply  DVOP  and  LVER  performance 
standards  which  are  consistent  with  the 
statutory  duties  and  functions  of  DVOPs 
and  LVERs  and  include  as  a  measure  of  a 
DVOPs  performance  the  extent  to  which 
the  DVOP.  as  a  VJTA  case  manager,  facili- 
tates successful  VJTA  training-completion 
rates.  In  developing  the  standards,  each 
SEA  would  be  required  to  take  into  account 
model  standards  (which  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  develop  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  SEAs  or  their  representatives) 
and  any  comments  of  the  DVET  concerned 
(to  whom  the  SEA  would  be  required  to 
aubmit  the  proposed  standards  for  a  30-day 
comment  period)  and  would  be  authorized 
to  take  into  account  the  State's  personnel 
merit  system  requirement  and  other  local 
circumstances  and  requirements  and  to  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  the  DVET  (who, 
upon  request,  would  be  required  to  provide 
appropriate  assistance).  A  freestanding  pro- 
vision in  the  compromise  agreement  (section 
4(b))  would  require  each  SEA  to  develop 
and  promulgate  the  standards  as  quickly  as 
feasible  and  to  submit  the  proposed  stand- 
ards to  the  DVET  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  pro- 
vides it  with  the  prototype  standards  and  to 
adopt  final  standards  not  later  than  60  days 
after  receiving  the  DVET's  comments. 

The  Committees  expect  SEAs  to  develop 
DVOP  position  descriptions  which  are  based 
on  the  standards  developed  for  DVOPs'  per- 
formance and  consistent  with  their  duties 
and  functions  as  set  forth  in  sections 
2003A(b)  of  title  38. 

B.  Monitoring  of  compliance  ujith 
performance  standards 

SenaU  bill  The  Senate  biU  (section  4(a)). 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 2004A  (described  above),  would  (a)  re- 
quire that  DVETs  and  ADVETs  regularly 
monitor  the  performance  of  DVOPs  and 
LVERs  through  the  application  of  the  per- 
formance standards;  and  (b)  require  each 
DVET  (or  the  DVET's  designee)  to  submit 
to  the  head  of  the  SEA  recommendation 
and  comments  in  connection  with  each 
annual  performance  rating  of  a  DVOP  or 
LVER  in  the  State. 

House  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  4(a)(1))  contains  this 
provision  with  amendments  authorizing 
rather  than  requiring  the  DVET  to  submit 
the  recommendations  and  comments  and  de- 
leting the  express  reference  to  a  designee  of 
the  DVET  submitting  the  recommendations 
and  comments. 
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iVET's  monitoring  of  the  perform- 

DVOPs  and  LVERs  include  but  not 

limfted  to  (a)  a  review  of  quarterly  re- 

p  rovided  to  DVETs  under  new  section 

of  title  38  with  respect  to  Federal 

regulations  with  respect  to  special 

and    priorities    for    veterans    and 

I  ligible  persons:  and  (b)  the  annual 

ns,  under  new  clause  (13)  of  section 

of   the   services   provided   by   the 

question  to  eligible  veterans  and  el- 

l^rsons. 

OF   RESIDENCY   REQUIREMENTS   TOR   DI- 
AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  VETER- 
1  MPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

^   bill-  The  Senate  bill  (section  5) 
amend   section   2003(b)   of   title   38, 
equires  that,  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
DVET  or  ADVET  be  an  eligible  vet- 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
1  east  2  years,  so  as  to  (a)  provide  that 
;ary.  upon  determining  that  it  is 
to  consider  for  appointment  as  a 
an  ADVET  with  2  years  of  experi- 
waive  the  2-year  State  residency 
and  (b)  require  that,  in  the 
.  such  a  waiver,  preference  be  given 
equally  qualified  veteran  who  meets 
re4dency  requirement. 

biU:  The  House  bill  (section  7  of 

)  would  amend  section  2003(b)  to 

the  Secretary  to  waive  the  State 

requirement    and    appoint    any 

.      veteran  as  a  DVET  or  an  ADVET 

Secretary  determines  that  there  is  no 

veteran  available  who  meets  the 

requirement. 
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A.  Dei  aTtment 
Depi  rtment 
mini  stration 


OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
POTENTIAL  EMPLOYERS 

of  Defense  assistance  to  the 
of  Labor  and   Veterans'  Ad- 


re<  uire 
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Secret  iry 

;o 

then-«  urrent 


bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  6(a)) 

amend  section  2005  of  title  38,  relat- 

Pederal  agencies'  cooperation  with 

„retary  of  Labor  in  providing  employ- 

i  nd  training  opportunities  to  veterans, 

the   Secretary    of   Defense— in 

Lo  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 

A  Iministrator  of  Veterans'   Affairs  in 

identi^ing   employers   with    potential    job 

opportunities  under  VJTA  and  in 

out  chapter  41— to  provide  to  the 

and  the  Administrator,  not  more 

days  after  the  enactment  date,  the 

list  of  employers  participating 

National   Committee   for  Employer 

of     the     Guard     and     Reserve 

).   After   providing  the  list,   the 

of  Defense  would  be  required  to 

on  the  15th  of  each  month,  updat- 

infbrmation  regarding  it. 

Hoi^e  bilL  No  provision. 

agreement-  The  compromise 

(section  6(a))  contains  this  provi- 

\  ith  an  amendment  changing  the  ref- 
to  the  required  list  from   'the  then- 
;  list  of  employers  participating  in 
[tCESGR]"  to  "any  list  maintained  by 
S  Hjretary  of  Defense  of  employers  par- 
m  the  [NCESGR]". 
B.  Veterans'  Administration/Department  of 
Labor  Cooperation 
.._  bill-  The  Senate  bill  (section  6(a)) 
amend  section  2008  of  title  38,  requir- 
.       Secretary  of  Labor  to  consult  with 
/  dministrator  on  activities  under  chap- 
to  require  the  Administrator  to  re- 
each  VA  regional  office  to  provide  on 
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a  monthly  or  more  frequent  basis  to  appro- 
priate LESOs  and  Department  of  Labor 
(DoL)  offices,  as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  names  and  addresses  of  employers 
which  offer  approved  programs  of  job  train- 
ing under  VJTA  in  the  regional  offices 
area. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  6(b))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  requiring  that  the 
Administrator,  rather  than  each  VA  region- 
al office,  provide  monthly  or  more  frequent- 
ly to  such  LESOs  and  DoL  offices  the  names 
and  addresses  of  such  employers  in  the 
areas  served  by  those  LESOs  and  DoL  of- 
fices. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  PERSONNEL 

A.  Functional  supervision 
Senate  bilV  The  Senate  bUl  (section  7(a)) 
would  amend  section  2003(c),  relating  to  the 
functions  of  DVETs  and  ADVETs,  to  re- 
quire DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  supervise 
functionally  the  provision  of  services  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  eligible  persons  by  the 
SEA  and  by  other  employment  or  training 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  by  grantees  of  Federal  or  Federally- 
funded  employment  or  training  programs, 
or  by  the  State. 

House  bill-  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  a  substantively  identical 
provision. 

Compromise  agreement-  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  Committees  intend  "functional  super- 
vision "  by  DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  "line  supervision"  by  LESO  man- 
agers. Provision  of  functional  supervision  by 
DVETs  and  ADVETs  is  not  intended  to 
impose— nor  will  it  impose— a  dual  manage- 
ment structure  on  the  LVER  or  DVOP  pro- 
gram. Functional  supervision  is  to  entail 
providing  technical  assistance,  making  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  of  services,  help- 
ing to  plan  programs  and  projects,  checking 
for  compliance  with  ETA  regulations  affect- 
ing veterans,  helping  to  correct  errors  by 
working  with  local  and  state  staffs,  analyz- 
ing work  as  it  affects  veterans  and  eligible 
persons,  training  new  state  agency  employ- 
ees and  providing  refresher  courses  for  state 
agency  staff,  and  bringing  matters  which  re- 
quire corrective  action  to  the  attention  of 
those  sUte  agency  personnel  who  have  au- 
thority over  policy,  procedures  and  staff. 
Functional  supervision  does  not  authorize  a 
DVET  or  ADVET  to  hire,  fire,  discipline,  or 
issue  directives  to  state  agency  employees. 
Nor  does  it  authorize  a  DVET  or  ADVET  to 
make  regulations,  change  procedure,  or  es- 
tablish Internal  policies  for  the  state 
agency. 

B.  Responsibilities  for  placements  in  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act  programs  and  for 
the  development  of  other  opportunities 
Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  7(a)) 
would  amend  section  2003(c)  to  (a)  specify 
that,  in  the  current  provision  requiring 
DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  be  functionally  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  registration  of 
eligible  veterans  and  persons  in  LESOs  for 
employment  and  training  and  for  counseling 
and  placement  in  employment  and  job- 
training  programs,  the  reference  to  such 
programs  includes  programs  under  VJTA, 
and  (b)  clarify  that  DVETs'  and  ADVE'Ts' 
duties  to  engage  in  job  development  and  job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  includes  the  general  responsi- 
bility,   "otherwise  to  promote  the  employ- 


ment of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  -per- 
sons". 
House  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

C.  Veterans'  preference 
House  bill-  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  section  2003(c)  to 
require  DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  monitor  the 
Implementation  of  Federal  laws  requiring 
preference  for  veterans  in  employment  and 
job  advancement  opportunities  within  the 
Federal  Government. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  requiring  DVETs 
and  ADVETs  to  report  evidence  of  noncom- 
pliance to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment (OPM)  for  appropriate  enforcement 
or  remedial  action. 

D.  Listing  of  job  vacancies 
House  bill:  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  amend  2003(c)  to  require 
DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  monitor  the  listing 
of  vacant  positions  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  by  Federal  agencies  as 
required  by  section  3327  of  title  5. 
Senate  bill:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  amendments  requiring  that  the 
monitoring  be  carried  out  through  DVOPs 
and  LVERs  and  that  DVETs  and  ADVETs 
report  evidence  of  noncompliance  to  OPM 
for  appropriate  enforcement  or  remedial 
action. 

E.  Evaluations 
Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  7(a)) 
would  amend  section  2003(c)  to  require 
DVETs  and  ADVETs  to  conduct,  not  less 
frequently  than  annually,  evaluations  of 
services  provided  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  at  each  LESO  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  action  as  appro- 
priate. 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise" 
agreement  (section  7(a))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  requiring  that  the 
evaluations  be  conducted  at  LESOs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  order  of  priori- 
ty: (a)  those  that  have  demonstrated  less- 
than-satisfactory  performance  during  either 
of  the  two  previous  program  years;  (b) 
LESOs  with  the  largest  numbers  of  veterans 
registered  during  the  previous  program 
year:  and  (c)  other  LESOs  as  resources 
permit. 

F.  Additional  duties  of  DVOPs 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  7(b)) 
would  amend  section  2003A(c)  of  title  38,  re- 
lating to  the  functions  of  DVOPs,  (a)  to 
clarify  that  the  DVOP  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  assistance  to  community- 
based  groups  and  organizations  and  grant- 
ees under  Federal  and  Federally-funded  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  in  serving 
eligible  veterans  includes  assisting  those  en- 
tities receiving  funding  under  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  JTPA,  relating  to  certain  employ- 
ment programs  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  those 
recently  separated  from  military  service;  (b) 
clarify  that  the  DVOP  responsibility  to  con- 
sult and  coordinate  with  representatives  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  in  order 
to  develop  linkages  to  promote  employment 
opportunities  for,  and  provide  employment 
assistance  to,  veterans  includes  consulting 
and  coordinating  with  representatives  of  the 


VJTA  program:  and  (c)  add  the  following 
DVOP  responsibilities:  (1)  providing  coun- 
seling services  to  veterans  with  respect  to 
their  selection  of  and  changes  in  vocations 
and  to  their  vocational  adjustment,  and  (2) 
providing  services  as  case  managers  under 
paragraph  (IK A)  of  proposed  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  (discussed  below)  of  section  14  of 
VJTA. 

House  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  7(b))  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  providing  for 
DVOPs  to  be  responsible  for  providing  "vo- 
cational guidance  or  vocational  counseling 
services,  or  both"  to  veterans,  rather  than 
"counseling  services." 

NATIONAL  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SERVICE  INSTITUTE 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bUl  (section  8) 
would  amend  chapter  41  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 20 10  A,  entitled  "National  Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Service  Institute", 
to  require  the  ASVET,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  such  training  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  provision  of  employ- 
ment, job-training,  placement,  and  related 
services  to  veterans,  to  establish  and  make 
available  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
operate  a  National  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training  Services  Institute  (NVETSI) 
for  the  training  of  DVOPs,  LVERs,  DVETs 
and  ADVETs,  and  such  other  personnel  in- 
volved in  the  provision  of  employment,  job- 
training,  counseling,  placement,  or  related 
services  to  veterans  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

House  bill-  The  House  bill  (section  5  of 
H.R.  3460)  would  revise  present  section  2009 
of  title  38,  the  current  provisions  of  which 
would  be  supplanted  under  the  House  bill 
by  proposed  amendments  to  sections  2004 
and  2007,  to  incorporate  a  provision  sub- 
stantively identical  to  the  Senate  provision 
with  the  addition  of  a  provision  specifying 
that  the  funding  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  operation  of  the  NVETSI  would 
include  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  for  at- 
tendance at  the  NVETSI. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  8)  contains  the  House 
provision  with  an  amendment  (a)  requiring 
the  Secretary,  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate, to  provide  out  of  the  program 
funds  designated  for  the  NVETSI,  training 
of  VETS  personnel  at  the  ANVETSI,  includ- 
ing their  travel  expenses  and  per  diem:  and 
(b)  changing  the  word  "Service"  to  "Serv- 
ices" in  the  title  of  the  Institute. 

SPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  STUDY 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  9) 
would  amend  chapter  41  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 2010B,  entitled  "Special  unemployment 
study  ",  requiring  the  ASVET,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  conduct  every 
two  years,  and  report  to  the  Congress  on, 
studies  of  unemployment  among  (a)  special 
disabled  veterans  (that  is,  those  who  either 
( 1 )  have  a  service-connected  disability  rated 
at  30  percent  or  more,  (2)  have  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  10  or  20  per- 
cent and  have  been  determined  for  purposes 
of  the  VA's  program  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans to  have  a  serious  employment  handicap, 
or  (3)  were  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  because  of  a  service-connected 
disability;  and  (b)  veterans  who  served  in 
the  Vietnam  Theater  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  The  first  study  would  be  required 
to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1988. 

House  bill-  No  provision. 


Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  9)  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  (a)  requiring  the 
first  study  to  be  completed  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  enactment  date. 

SECRETARY'S  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
EMPLOYMENT 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (sections  10 
and  12(a)(3)),  would  amend  section 
2010(b)(1)  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Employment,  so  as  to  (a) 
add  to  the  membership  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Post- 
master General,  and  (b)  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  continue  to  chair  the  Committee 
notwithstanding  the  general  requirement, 
in  proposed  new  subsection  (b)(1)  of  section 
2002A  (discussed  above),  that  the  Secretary 
carry  out  chapter  41  through  the  ASVET. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (sections  6  and 
8(a)(3)  of  H.R.  3460)  contains  substantively 
identical  provisions  and  a  provision  also 
adding  a  representative  of  the  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  to  the  Conunittee. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  10)  contains  the  Senate 
provisions  with  an  amendment  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  (not  the  ASVET)  to  add  a  rep- 
resentative of  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  has  requested  to  be  represented  on 
the  Committee. 

REVISIONS  OF  NOMENCLATURE 

A.  Secretary  of  Labor 
SenaU  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section 
12(a)(1)  and  (2))  would  define  the  term 
"Secretary"  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
make  a  series  of  conforminng  amendments. 
House  bill:  The  House  bill  (section  8(a)(1) 
and  (2)  of  H.R.  3460)  contains  an  identical 
provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  13(a)(1)  and  (2))  con- 
tains this  provision. 

B.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training-Directors  and  Assist- 
ant Directors  for  Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  12(b)) 
would  make  a  series  of  amendments  to 
chapter  41  to  add  "and  Training"  to  the 
titles  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans' 
Employment,  State  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment,  and  Assistant  State  Director 
for  Veterans'  Employment  each  time  they 
apiJear. 

House  biU:  The  House  bih  (section  8  of 
H.R.  3460)  contains  identical  provisions  and 
also  deletes  the  word  "State"  from  the  titles 
of  SUte  and  Assistant  State  Director  for 
Veterans'  Employment. 

Compromise  agreement:  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  13(a)(3))  contains  the 
House  provision. 

VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT  (VJTA> 

A.  Case-management  and  services 
Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  11) 
would  amend  section  14(g)  of  the  VJTA,  re- 
lating to  certain  counseling  and  information 
services  for  veterans  participating  in  job 
training  programs  under  VJTA,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
jointly  to  provide  for  a  program  under 
which— except  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  either  the  employer  has  an  ap- 
propriate and  effective  employee  assistance 
program  which  is  available  to  all  veterans 
participating  in  the  employer's  VJTA  job 
training  programs,  or  the  rate  of  veterans' 
successful  completion  of  the  employer's 
VJTA  job  training  programs,  either  cumula- 
tively or  during  the  previous  program  year. 


is  60  percent  or  higher— (a)  a  DVOP  Is  as- 
signed as  a  case  manager  for  each  veteran 
participating  in  a  VJTA  job-training  pro- 
gram: (b)  the  veteran  has  an  in-person  inter- 
view with  the  case  manager  not  later  than 
60  days  after  entering  into  such  a  program; 
and  (c)  not  less  frequent  than  monthly  con- 
tact is  maintained  with  the  veteran  for  the 
purposes  of  (1)  avoiding  unnecessary  termi- 
nation of  employment,  (2)  referring  the  vet- 
eran to  appropriate  counseling,  if  necessary. 
(3)  facilitating  the  veteran's  successful  com- 
pletion of  such  program,  and  (4)  following 
up  with  the  employer  and  the  veteran  in 
order  to  determine  the  veteran's  progress  In 
the  program  and  the  outcome  regarding  the 
veteran's  participation  in.  and  successful 
completion  of,  the  program.  Under  current 
law,  the  Secretary  alone  is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  periodic  contact  and 
only  for  the  purposes  stated  in  items  (a), 
(b),  and  (c),  above.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
bill  would  amend  section  7(d)  of  the  VJTA. 
relating  to  the  certificaiton  which  an  em- 
ployer must  provide  with  its  application  for 
approval  of  a  job  training  program  for 
VJTA  purposes,  to  require  that  the  employ- 
er certify  that,  as  applicable  the  employer 
will  provide  to  each  veteran  participating  in 
a  VJTA  job  training  program  of  the  employ- 
er the  full  opportunity  to  participate  during 
the  veteran/employee's  normal  workday  in 
a  personal  interview  with  a  case  manager. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(a)(1)  and  (4))  con- 
tains these  provisions  with  amendments  to 

(a)  delete  the  requirement  that  the  Admin- 
istrator jointly  provide  for  the  program;  and 

(b)  provide  that  no  case  manager  is  to  be  as- 
signed if,  on  basis  of  a  recommendation  by  a 
DVOP,  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
services  of  a  case  manager  are  not  needed 
for  an  individual  participant. 

B.  Services  to  non-completers 

SenaU  biU:  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(b)) 
would  amend  present  section  14  of  the 
VJTA,  relating  to  counseling  services,  to  add 
a  new  subsection  (c)  that  would  require 
that,  before,  a  veteran  who  has  voluntarily 
terminated,  or  was  involuntarily  terminated 
by  his  or  her  employer,  from  a  VJTA  job 
training  program  may  be  eligible  for  a  new 
or  renewed  certificate  of  VJTA  eligibility, 
the  veteran  must  be  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istrator with  appropriate  vocational  coun- 
seling in  light  of  the  termination. 

House  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(a))  contains  this  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, to  provide  the  veteran  with  the  serv- 
ices of  a  case  manager— rather  than  voca- 
tional counseling. 

C.  Counseling  and  information  services 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(b)) 
would  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  VJTA,  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  provide  for  certain 
counseling  and  information  services  for  vet- 
erans participating  in  job-training  programs 
(after  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
as  to  certain  matters),  so  as  to  (a)  require 
that  the  program  be  carried  out  jointly  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator;  (b) 
with  respect  to  services  designed  to  resolve 
difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  by  vet- 
erans during  their  VJTA  training,  specify 
that  the  services  be  provided  pursuant  to 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  relat- 
ing to  the  VA's  program  of  veterans  out- 
reach services,  section  612A,  relating  to  re- 
adjustment counseling  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
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,_.   section   2003A,   relating   to  DVOPs, 
!  ection  2004.  relating  to  LVERs:  and  (c) 
;y   the   existing   general    requirement 
all  participating  veterans  smd  employ- 
advised  of  the  availability  of  such 

^  services  and  other  related  serv- 

ind  assistance  and  encouraged  to  re- 
them  whenever  appropriate  so  as  to 
specifically  that  a  program  of  infor- 
...  services  be  established  under  which 
veteran  who  enters  into  a  VJTA  pro- 
of job  training  and  each  VJTA  em- 
would  be  informed  of  the  supportive 
and  resources  available  to  the  veter- 
„.  VJTA  through  (1)  the  above-men- 
„  case-manager  and  difficulty-resolu- 
services,  (2)  VA  counseling  and  career- 

_^ activities   (especially,   in   the 

3f"a  Vietnam-era  veteran,  readjustment 

seling  services  under  section  612A  of 

38),  and  services  under  part  C  of  title 

the  JTPA.  and  (3)  other  appropriate 

in  the  community. 

bilt  No  provision. 

agreement  The  compromise 

(section  11(a))  contains  this  pro- 

„  with  an  amendment  specifying  that 
ibove-described  programs  of  counseling 
services  and  information  would  be 
"to  the  extent  feasible". 
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'■mvloyabxlity  training  and  counseling 

bill-  The  House  bill  (section  5  of 

1504)  would  amend  section  14(a)  of  the 
VJT|V.  relating  to  employment  counseling 
for  veterans  eligible  to  participate 
-.i;  to  require  the  Administrator  (a) 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,   to 
.Je  a  program  of  employability  training 
counseling  services  designed  to  assist 
in  finding,  applying  for.  and  suc- 
..,  participating  in  a  suitable  program 
training  under  the  VJTA:  and  (b)  to 
...  such  services,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  the  VA  readjustment  counsel- 
irogram  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  under 
612A  of  title  38  and  advise  veterans 
.ing  under  VJTA  of  the  availability 
..  services  and  encourage  them  to  re- 
such  services  whenever  appropriate, 
a&dition.  section  16  of  the  VJTA.  relating 
;he    authorization    of    appropriations, 
be  amended  so  that  not  less  than  5 
...  of  any  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
.  to  section  16  after  June  3.  1987.  would 
1  equired  to  be  made  available  for  VJTA 
coui  iseling  services,  especially  with  respect 
I  his  program  of  employability  training 
counseling  services. 
S<  nate  bill  No  provision. 
C  tmpromise  agreement'  The  compromise 
ent  (section   11(a)(2))  contains  the 
provision  with  amendments  to  (a) 
specify    that   a    program    of    job-readiness 
development  and  counseling  services  is 
designed  to  assist  veterans  in  need  of 
services;  (b)  to  delete  the  proposed  5- 
_nt  set-aside  of  VJTA  appropriations 
require  instead  that  payments  for  job- 
i  skills  development  and  counseling 
._  under  VJTA  be  paid  out  of  the 
_  account  (the  VA's  readjustment  bene- 
account)  as  are  funds  for  providing  serv- 
under  section  1504(a)(7).  relating  to  the 
.  of  vocational  and  other  training 
_  and  assistance  as  part  of  the  pro- 
of rehabilitation  for  certain  veterans 
service-connected    disabilities    under 
31  of  title  38;  and  (c)  to  limit  to  an 
amfcunt  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount 
obligated  under  the  VJTA  for  a  fiscal  year 
amount  which  may  be  paid  for  such  de- 
velltpment  services  during  that  year,  except 
that  in  FY  1988  the  limit  would  be  5  percent 
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of  the  VJTA  funds  available  ($27,647,949) 
on  October  1.  1987. 

The  Committees  intend  that  the  VA, 
before  placing  a  VJTA-eligible  veteran  in 
such  a  program  of  job-readiness  skills  devel- 
opment and  counseling  services,  must  find 
that  the  regular  services  of  LVERs  and  the 
DVOP  case-management  services  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  eligible  veteran  to  partici- 
pate successfully  in  a  suitable  VJTA  pro- 
gram. 

E.  Discontinuance  of  approval  of  participa- 
tion in  programs  of  employers  with  unsat- 
isfactory completion  rates 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(c)) 
would  amend  section  11  of  VJTA.  relating  to 
the  discontinuance  of  approval  of  veterajis' 
participation   in  programs  of  job  training 
under  VJTA.  to  provide  that,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  and  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Administrator  and  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  jointly  to  prescribe, 
that  the  rates  of  veterans'  successful  com- 
pletion in  an  employer's  VJTA  program  is 
disproportionately   low,   the   Administrator 
must  disapprove  participation  in  the  em- 
ployer's job-training  programs  on  the  part 
of  veterans  who  had  not  begun  participation 
on  the  date  that  the  employer  is  notified  of 
the  disapproval.  The  VA  would  be  required 
to   give  notice— by   certified   or   registered 
letter,  with  a  return  receipt  requested— of 
the  disapproval,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The  Senate  bill 
also    would    require    that    a    disapproval 
remain  in  effect  as  to  new  enroUmente  of 
veterans  until  the  Administrator  determines 
that   adequate   remedial    action    has   been 
taken.  In  determining  whether  remedial  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  employer  are  adequate  to 
ensure  future  avoidance  of  a  disproportion- 
ately low  rate  of  successful  completion,  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized— except 
in  the  case  of  an  employer  having  an  appro- 
priate   employee    assistance    program    or 
VJTA   completion   rates   of   60   percent   or 
higher— to  condition  the  reinstatement  of 
approval  on  the  use  of  a  modified  payment 
formula  under  which  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram of  job  training  of  4  or  more  months' 
duration,  payments  for  the  initial  months 
(up  to  the  first  4)  would  be  reduced  from  50 
percent  to  30  percent  of  the  veteran's  start- 
ing wage;  for  any  period  after  the  first  4 
months,  payments  to  the  employer  would  be 
increased   to   50   percent   of   the   veteran's 
starting  wage;  and  the  amounts  so  withheld 
would  be  paid  to  the  employer  upon  the  vet- 
eran's completion  of  the  job  training  pro- 
gram. In  the  case  of  a  program  of  less  than 
4  months  duration,  payment  for  the  months 
prior  to  the  final  scheduled  month  would 
equal  30  percent  of  the  veteran's  starting 
wage. 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(b))  would  require  the 
Administrator,  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  an  employer  has  a  disproportion- 
ately low  VJTA  completion  rate  due  to  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  quality  of  its  training  pro- 
grams,  to   disapprove   new   enrollments   of 
veterans  in  the  employer's  VJTA  programs 
untU    the    Administrator    determines    that 
adequate  remedial  action  has  been  taken.  In 
making  that  determination,  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  required  to  use  appropriate 
available  VA  data,  including  (a)  the  quarter- 
ly data  provided  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  numbers  of  veterans  who  re- 
ceive counseling  In  cormection  with  VJTA 
training,  are  referred  to  VJTA  employers, 
participate   In   job   training    under   VJTA. 


complete  or  do  not  such  training,  and  the 
reasons  for  non-completion;  and  (b)  any 
data  complied  through  the  particular  em- 
ployer's compliance  surveys. 

F.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  blU  (section  11  (d)) 
would  amend  section  16  of  the  VJTA.  relat- 
ing to  the  authorization  of  VJTA  appropria- 
tions, so  as  to  (a)  authorize  appropriations 
of  $60  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989.  expressly  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization in  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  100- 
77).  which  authorized  appropriations  total- 
ling $65  million  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987, 
and  1988;  and  (b)  provide  that  the  funds 
would  remain  available  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1991. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  3  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  amend  section  16  of  the 
VJTA  (a)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$30  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  $60  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989.  and 
1990;  and  (b)  provide  that  funds  would 
remain  available  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1992. 

Compromise  agreement:  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(c))  would  (a)  author- 
ize appropriations  of  $60  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989;  and  (b)  provide 
for  the  availability  of  funds  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  }'ear  1991. 

G.  Reobligation  of  funds 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(d)) 
would  amend  section  16  of  the  VJTA  to  (a) 
provide  that  any  refunds  appropriated  for 
the  VJTA  for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  obli- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
to  an  employer  on  behalf  of  veteran  partici- 
pating in  a  VJTA  job-training  program— In- 
cluding funds  so  obligated  which  previously 
has  been  obligated  for  that  purpose  on 
behalf  of  another  veteran  and  were  thereaf- 
ter de-obligated- and  are  later  de-obligated, 
would  immediately  upon  de-obllgatlon 
become  available  for  re-obligation  for  VJTA 
payments;  and  (b)  provide  that  no  officer  or 
employee  in  the  executive  branch  would  be 
permitted  to  delay  In  any  manner,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  the  re-obligatlon  of  the  funds. 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(c))  contains  this  pro- 
vision. 

H.  Deadlines  for  veterans'  applications  and 
entry  into  training 
Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(e)) 
would  amend  section  17  of  the  VJTA,  relat- 
ing to  the  deadlines  by  which  eligible  veter- 
ans must  apply  for  participation  in  the 
VJTA  program  and  enter  Into  training 
under  the  program,  to  extend  the  deadline 
for  a  veteran  to  apply  for  participation  In 
the  program  from  December  31.  1987  (at  the 
time  of  Senate  passage),  to  June  30.  1989. 
and  the  deadline  by  which  a  veteran  partici- 
pant in  VJTA  must  enter  a  job  training  pro- 
gram from  June  30.  1988  (at  the  time  of 
Senate  passage)  to  December  31.  1989. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  2  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  amend  section  17  of  the 
VJTA  to  extend  the  deadlines  to  September 
30.  1990.  and  March  30.  1991,  respectively. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(d))  would  extend  the 
application  deadline  to  September  30.  1989. 
and  the  tralnlng-program-entry  deadline  to 
March  31.  1990. 

The  Committees  note  that  with  the  enact- 
ment of  section  201  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1987  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987,  the  deadline  for  eligible  veter- 


ans to  apply  for  VJTA  training  was  ex- 
tended from  December  31,  1987,  to  June  30, 
1988. 

/.  Data  on  participation 

SenaU  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(g)) 
would  require  the  Secretary,  on  a  not  less 
frequent  than  quarterly  basis,  to  collect 
from  the  heads  of  SEA's  and  from  DVETs 
information  available  to  them  and  informa- 
tion derived  from  programs  carried  out  in 
their  respective  States  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  veterans  who  receive  counseling 
services  pursuant  to  section  14  of  VJTA,  are 
referred  to  employers  participating  under 
VJTA,  participate  In  VJTA  programs  of  job 
training,  and  complete  such  programs,  and 
the  reasons  for  veteran's  non-completion. 

House  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  11(f)  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

J.  Expansion  of  eligibility 

Senate  bill  The  Senate  bill  (section  11(a)) 
would  amend  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  VJTA, 
relating  to  the  eligibility  criteria  for  a  veter- 
an to  participate  In  a  program  of  job  train- 
ing under  the  VJTA,  to  expand  those  crite- 
ria. Under  current  law,  eligibility  Is  limited 
to  unemployed  veterans  with  service  during 
the  Korean  conflict  or  Vietnam  era  who 
have  been  unemployed  at  least  10  of  the  15 
weeks  preceding  their  application  and  who 
either  served  on  active  duty  for  more  than 
180  days  or  were  discharged  or  released  for 
a  service-connected  disability  or  are  entitled 
to  VA  service-connected  disability  compen- 
sation. The  Senate  bill  would  expand  eligi- 
bility by  (a)  eliminating  the  requirement  for 
service  during  the  Korean  conflict  or  Viet- 
nam era;  and  (b)  eliminating  the  lO-of-15- 
week  unemployment  criterion  for  certain 
veterans  who  are  unemployed  as  the  result 
of  a  plant  closing  or  major  reduction  In  em- 
ployment by  their  previous  employer.  In  ad- 
dition, S.  477  (section  106),  the  proposed 
•Homeless  Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of 
1987",  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  31, 
1977,  would  eliminate  the  length-of-unem- 
ployment  eligibility  criterion  for  homeless 
veterans  and  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  rated  at  30  percent  or  more. 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  require  the  VA  to  conduct 
a  study— and  report  its  findings  and  conclu- 
sions within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment—to determine  (a)  the  number  of 
veterans  who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
a  permanent  closure  of  a  plant  or  other  fa- 
cility or  any  substantial  portion  thereof;  (b) 
the  percentage  of  these  veterans  who  are 
disabled;  (c)  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
these  veterans  in  the  different  geographical 
areas  of  the  country;  and  (d)  the  types  of 
employment  In  which  these  veterans  were 
engaged  on  a  regular  basis  before  their  cur- 
rent unemployment. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  does  not  contain  these  provi- 
sions. 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STUDY  AND  REPORT 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  4  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  require  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  VJTA  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  a  report  containing  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study,  in- 
cluding (a)  a  listing,  by  regional  office  and 
by  State,  of  the  number  of  veterans  placed 
In  VJTA  job  training  programs  and  the  per- 
centage that  that  number  represents  of  the 
total  number  of  veterans  certified  (not  In- 
cluding renewal  of  certifications),  by  region- 


al office  and  by  State,  as  eligible  for  partici- 
pation under  VJTA;  (b)  a  description,  by  re- 
gional office  and  by  State,  of  the  demo- 
graphic  nature   (including   race,   sex,   age, 
educational  level.  Income  before  placement, 
and  Income  after  placement)  of  veterans 
placed  In  VJTA  program;  (c)  a  description, 
by  regional  office  and  by  State,  of  the  demo- 
graphic nature  (including,   race,  sex,   age, 
educational  level,  and  income)  of  veterans 
certified  as  eligible  for  participation  under 
VJTA  but  not  placed  In  a  job  training  pro- 
gram; (d)  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  that 
veterans  certified  as  eligible  for  participa- 
tion have  not  been  placed  in  a  program  of 
job  training  under  VJTA;  (e)  a  listing,  by  re- 
gional office  and  by  State,  of  the  number  of 
veterans  who  were  certified  as  eligible  for 
VJTA  participation  and  were  not  placed  in  a 
program  of  job  training  under  VJTA  but 
were  later  placed  in  another  job  training 
program  or  employment;  (f)  a  description, 
by  regional  office  and  by  State,  of  the  rate 
at  which  veterans  have  discontinued  partici- 
pation in.  without  completing,  a  program  of 
job  training  under  VJTA  with  a  separate 
rate    stated    for    those    who    discontinued 
within  3  months  after  beginning  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  those  who  discontinued  within  6 
to  9  months  after  such  beginning;  (g)  an 
analysis  of  the  major  reasons  for  veterans 
falling  to  complete  such  a  training  program; 
(h)  a  ranking  of  the  25  categories  of  employ- 
ers who  have  most  frequently  been  denied 
VJTA  approval  of  a  program  of  job  training, 
with  the  ranking  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  such  denials  for  each  such 
category;  and  (1)  a  ranking  of  the  25  catego- 
ries of  employment  In  which  veterans  have 
most  frequently  received  employment  as  a 
result  of  a  VJTA  program  with  the  ranking 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
jobs  provided  In  each  category. 

Senate  bill  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  12)  contains  this  provi- 
sion with  amendments  (a)  to  require  that 
the  Administrator  alone  provide  for  the 
study  and  that  It  be  transmitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  the  Congress 
within  one  year  after  enactment;  (b)  to  pro- 
vide expressly  for  the  study  to  be  based  on 
statistically  valid  samplings  and  for  the  req- 
uisite data  to  be  provided  "to  the  extent  fea- 
sible"; and  (c)  to  change  the  reference  to 
categories  of  employers  to  categories  of  em- 
ployment. 

STATE  APPROVING  AGENCIES 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  6  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  amend  section  1774  of  title 
38,  relating  to  the  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses of  State  and  local  agencies  (known  as 
"State  Approving  Agencies"  (SAA's)).  for 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of 
salary,  travel,  and  administration  Incurred 
In  performing  contracts  with  the  VA  for  the 
approval  of  courses  of  education  and  pro- 
grams of  training  on-the-job  for  purposes  of 
VA  education  benefits,  so  as  to  (a)  transfer 
the  SAA  funding  from  the  VA's  general  op- 
erating expenses  account  to  the  readjust- 
ment benefits  account;  (b)  require  the  VA  to 
reimburse  SAA's  for  their  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  up  to  a  cap  of  $12  mil- 
lion annually  and  specify  that,  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  total  amount  of  reasona- 
ble and  necessary  expenses  of  SAA's  exceeds 
$12  million,  each  SAA  would  receive  the 
same  percentage  of  the  $12  million  as  It 
would  have  received  of  the  total  amount  if 
the  $12  million  limitation  did  not  exist;  (c) 
require  that  each  SAA  with  which  the  VA 
contracts  submit  to  the  Administrator  on  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  basis,  as  determined 


by  the  SAA,  a  report  certifying  Its  reasona- 
ble  and   necessary   expenses   Incurred   for 
salary  and  travel  In  carrying  out  the  con- 
tract with  the  Administrator;  (d)  require  the 
VA  to  make  the  payment  to  the  SAA  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  submission  of 
such  a  report;  and  (e)  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  quar- 
terly report  which  summarizes  the  amounts 
for  which  the  SAA  submitted  certifications 
for  the  quarter  and  the  amounts  of  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  those  certifications. 
Senate  biH  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  14)  contains  these  provi- 
sions with  amendments  (a")  providing  that. 
In  the  case  of  payment  made  to  an  SAA  for 
FY  1988— before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  from  an  account  other  than  the  ac- 
count  used  for  payment  of  readjustment 
benefits— the  account  from  which  the  pay- 
ment was  made  would  be  reimbursed  from 
the  account  used  for  payment  of  readjust- 
ment benefits,  and  (b)  to  add  (to  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  36  of  title  38,  relating  to  SAA's) 
a  new  section  1774A,  entitled  "Evaluations 
of  agency  performance;  qualifications  and 
performance    of    agency    personnel".    This 
new  section  would  (a)  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  (1)  conduct.  In  conjunction  with 
SSAs,  an  annual  evaluation  of  each  SAA  on 
the   basis  of  standards  developed   by   the 
Aminlstrator  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
SSAs  and  give  each  SAA  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  Its  evaluation,  (2)  take  Into  ac- 
count the  results  of  the  annual  evaluation 
of  an  SAA  when  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
the  SAA  under  section  1774  of  title  38.  (3) 
supervise  functionally  the  provision  of  ap- 
proval services  by  SSAs  under  the  subchap- 
ter. (4)  cooperate  with  SAA's  in  developing 
and  Implementing,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, a  uniform  national  curriculum  for  train- 
ing new  SAA  employees  and  for  the  continu- 
ing training  of  SAA  employees,  and  sponsor, 
with  the  SAA's.  the  provision  of  such  train- 
ing,  (5)   prescribe   prototype   qualification 
and   performance  standards,   developed  In 
conjunction   with   SAA's,    for   use   by   the 
SAA's  in  the  development  of  qualifications 
and  individual  performance  standards  for 
SAA  personnel  carrying  out  duties  under  a 
contract  or  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  1774(a),  and  (6)  provide  assistance  to 
an  SAA  requesting  such  assistance  in  devel- 
oping its  personnel  qualifications  and  per- 
formance standards;  (b)  require  each  SAA 
carrying  out  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
the    Administrator    under    section    1774(a) 
after  the  18-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  to  (1)  apply  quaUfication 
suid  performance  standards  based  on  the 
prototype  standards  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  (2)  make  available  to  any 
person,  upon  request,  the  criteria  used  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  a  contract  or 
agreement     entered     Into     under     section 
1774(a);  (c)  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
new  qualification  standards  for  those  SAA 
personnel  who  were  performing  their  duties 
under   subchapter   I   satisfactorily   on   the 
date  of  enactment  and  who  continue  to  per- 
form satisfactorily;   and   (d)  authorize  an 
SAA.  In  developing  and  applying  Its  qualifi- 
cations and  performance  standards,  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  State's  merit  system 
requirements  and  other  local  requirements 
and  conditions. 

For  the  purposes  of  implementing  this 
new  section,  a  free-standing  provision  would 
(a)  require  the  Administrator  to  publish  the 
prototype  standards  within  120  days  after 
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the  implementation  of  these  provisions. 

Committees  expect  (a)  the  VA,  before 

„  into  an  agreement  with  an  SAA,  to 

Itself  that  the  SAAs  operating  pro- 

.j  are  carried  out  in  accordance  with 

^tutory  requirements  necessary  for  its 

_  to  be  legally  enforceable;  and  (b) 

SAA  to  develop  position  descriptions 

its  personnel   reflecting   the   statutory 

set  forth  in  sections   1775  through 

of  title  38. 

respect  to  the  proposed  requirement 
section  1780A  requiring  the  Adminis- 
to  suijervise  functionally  the  provi- 
of  course-approval  services,  it  is  not  the 
of  the  committees  to  impose  a  dual 
lent     structure     on     the     SAAs. 
the  Committees  intend  the  func- 
supervision  by  the  Administrator  to 
I  listinct  from    "line  supervision"  by  the 
Is  of  the  SAAs.  Puctional  supervision  by 
Administrator  would  entail— but  not  be 
to— (a)   providing   technical   assist- 
to  SAA  personnel  with  respect  to  car- 
out  their  course-approved  duties;  (b) 
to  the  extent  practicable  and 
with   SAA's.   initial   and   recurring 
..„  for  SAA  employees;  (c)  checking 
compliance  with  VA  regulations  regard- 
the  provision  of  services,  under  subchap- 
;  (d)  assisting  in  the  development  of 
ards  for  qualifications  and  perform- 
of  SAA  personnel;  and  (e)  bringing 
..rs  which  require  corrective  action  to 
attention  of  SAA  personnel  who  have 
over  policy,  procedures,  and  staff. 

l1  supervsion  does  not  authorize 

Administrator  to  hire,  fire,  discipline,  or 

directives  to  an  SAA  employee.  Nor 

it  authorize  the  Administrator  to  make 
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regulations,  change  procedure,  or  establish 
internal  policies  for  the  state  agency. 

The  Committees  expect  the  VA  to  moni- 
tor the  SAAs'  performance  of  their  respon- 
sibilities under  their  contracts  and.  in  the 
case  of  a  default  of  an  SAA  under  its  con- 
tract, to  take  appropriate  action  to  enforce 
the  Pederal  Government's  rights  under  the 
contract  consistent  with  the  contract  provi- 
sions required  by  the  Pederal  Acquisition 
Regulations  relating  to  defaults  (sections 
49.503.  "Termination  for  convenience  of  the 
Government  and  default",  and  52.249-6. 
'Termination  (Cost-Reimbursement)",  of 
title  48  of  the  Code  of  Pederal  Regulations). 

The  committees  intend  that  the  contracts 
between  the  VA  and  the  SAAs  reflect  the 
requirements  of  new  section  1774A. 

COMMISSION  ON  VETERANS'  EDUCATION  POLICY 

House  bill  The  House  bill  (section  7  of 
H.R.  1504)  would  add  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Porce  Management  and 
Personnel  as  an  ex  officio  non-voting 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Education  Policy 
Commission  established  under  Public  Law 
99-576. 
Senate  biW  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  15)  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  biW  The  Senate  bill  (section  13) 
would    provide    that    the    provisions    and 
amendments  made  by  the  measure  would 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1987. 
House  bill  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  (section  16)  would  provide  that 
(a)  sections  2  and  3  would  take  effect  upon 
enactment  except  that  the  title  38  amend- 
ments relating  to  funding  for  LVER's  (pro- 
posed   new    subsection    (b)(5)    of    section 
2002 A.    revised    subsection    (a)    of    section 
2003A.  and  revised  subsection  (a)  of  section 
2004)   and  for  SAAs  (proposed   new   Para- 
graphs (2)  through  (4)  of  section  1774(a)) 
would  take  effect  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1988 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years;  (b)  sections  4 
through  11— the  sections  on  the  perform- 
ance of   DVOP's   and   LVER's   (section   4). 
waiver  of  the  residency  requirement  for  Di- 
rectors and  Assistant  Directors  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  training  (section  5). 
the  sharing  of  information  regarding  poten- 
tial employers  (section  6).  responsibilities  of 
personnel  (section  7),  the  National  Veter- 
ans' Employment  and  Training  Services  In- 
stititue  (section  8),  the  study  of  unemploy- 
ment among  certain  disabled  veterans  and 
Vietnam  theater  veterans  (section  9),  the 
Secretary's   Committee   on   Veterans'    Em- 
ployment   (section     10).    and    the    VJTA 
amendments  (section  ID— would  take  effect 
60  days  after  enactment;  and  (c)  sections  12 
through   15— the  sections  on  the  training 
and  employment  study  and  report  (section 
12).  State  approving  agencies  (section  13). 
the    Commission    on    Veterans'    Education 
Policy  (section  14).  and  revisions  of  nomen- 
clature (section  15)— would  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  999 
as  amended.  S.  999,  if  enacted,  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  major  improve- 
ment In  the  delivery  of  employmerit 
services  to  America's  veterans.  This 
bill,  which  is  derived  from  legislation 
first  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  spring  of  1987 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
represents  the  fruits  of  extensive  and 
exhaustive   consultation,   negotiation, 


and  compromise  between  the  Members 
of  both  bodies  and  both  parties.  The 
bill  now  before  us  also  has  the  benefit 
of  input  from  State  agencies  adminis- 
tering employment  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Labor,  veterans  or- 
ganizations, and  other  interested  par- 
ties. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  legislative  process  through  which 
this  bill  was  nurtured  and  in  which  it 
matured.  America's  veterans,  and  the 
Senate,  owe  a  debt  to  the  participants 
of  this  process.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
an's Affairs,  who  introduced  the  origi- 
nal bill  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  joined  in  perfecting  its 
provisions,  can  be  proud  of  his  work. 
The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Representatives 
Montgomery  and  Solomon,  as  well  as 
Representatives  Dowdy  and  Smith, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Training  and  Employ- 
ment, also  played  a  critical  role  in  per- 
fecting this  legislation. 

Employment  services  for  veterans 
are  primarily  delivered  by  the  employ- 
ment services  of  the  States.  In  order  to 
provide  for  priority  services  to  veter- 
ans, the  Congress  has  established  and 
funded  a  network  of  local  veterans' 
employment  representatives  (LVER's] 
and  disabled  veterans'  outreach  pro- 
gram [DVOP]  specialists.  These 
LVER's  and  DVOP's  are  State  employ- 
ees fimded  by  Federal  grants  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans  Employment 
and  Training  Service  [VETS]  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  VETS  has  a  Di- 
rector for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  [DVET]  in  each  State  who  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  veterans  re- 
ceive the  priority  services  intended  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  major 
accomplishment  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today  will  be  the  profession- 
alization  of  this  interlocking  network 
of  Federal  and  State  employees  upon 
whom  both  veterans  and  the  Congress 
depend  for  the  delivery  of  services  to 
veterans.  This  legislation  will  ensure 
the  State  LVER's  and  DVOP's  have 
the  continuity,  by  stabilizing  their 
funding,  training,  by  providing  for  a 
National  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  Service  Iristitute;  and  ac- 
countability, by  clarifying  their  re- 
sponsibilities to,  and  relationships 
with,  the  Federal  VETS  they  need  to 
accomplish  their  critically  important 
mission. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislation 
also  clarifies  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  Federal  DVET's.  The 
overriding  theme  of  this  legislation  is 
performance  standards,  professional- 
ism and  accountability  on  the  part  of 
ail  the  parties  entrusted  with  the  vital 
task  of  ensuring  America's  veterans 


have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  satis 
factory  employment.  It  would  be  diffi 
cult  to  conceive  of  a  veteran's  success- 
ful transition  to  civilian  life  without  a 
satisfactory  job.  Conversely,  a  satisfac- 
torily employed  veteran  has  an  enor- 
mous advantage  in  addressing  any  re- 
maining readjustment  problems  he  or 
she  may  have. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  this  legisla- 
tion includes  a  provision  requiring  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  regularly 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  unem- 
ployment of  special  disabled  veterans 
and  veterans  who  served  in  the  Viet- 
nam theater  of  operations.  As  the 
competition  for  Federal  resources  be- 
comes more  intense,  it  becomes  more 
important  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  these  resources  by  establishing 
priorities  for  their  use.  The  data  pro- 
vided by  these  reports  should  be  very 
useful  to  the  Congress  in  targeting  the 
delivery  of  employment  and  other 
services. 

The  bill  would  also  extend,  from 
June  30.  1988,  to  September  30.  1989, 
the  deadlne  for  a  veteran  to  apply  to 
participate  in  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act.  The  deadline  for  beginning 
training  would  be  extended  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989,  and  appropriations  of  $60 
million  for  each  fiscal  year's  1988  and 
1989  would  be  authorized.  In  addition 
to  extending  the  program,  this  legisla- 
tion would  implement  reforms  intend- 
ed to  increase  the  completion  rate  of 
veteran  participants. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  provisions  in 
this  bill  would  reform  the  process  by 
which  courses  are  approved  for  veter- 
ans using  VA  education  benefits.  The 
Congress  has  wisely  vested  in  the 
States  the  authority  for  approving 
these  courses.  This  important  task  is 
not  one  which  should  be  performed  by 
a  Federal  agency  such  as  the  VA.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  is  a  func- 
tion for  which  there  must  be  accoimt- 
ability  and  control.  In  recent  years  the 
approval  process  has  been  a  very  vul- 
nerable one.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
States  have  been  subject  to  uncertain- 
ties in  the  amount  and  timing  of  the 
funding  for  the  State  approving  agen- 
cies [SAA's]  responsible  for  the  ap- 
proval function.  This  uncertainty  has 
been  a  legitimate  source  of  irritation 
to  the  SAA's  and  an  impediment  to 
the  prof  essionalization  of  the  approval 
process. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  ap- 
proval agencies  now  operate  in  an  im- 
accountable  vacuimi.  Section  1782  of 
title  38  specifically  prohibits  Federal 
agencies  or  employees  from  exercising 
any  supervisions  or  control  over  the 
SAA's.  This  creates  an  environment  in 
which  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  VA  to 
react  if  an  SAA  is  not  rigorous  in  the 
exercise  of  its  responsibilities. 

S.  999  addresses  both  of  these  con- 
cerns. By  requiring  payment  from  the 
readjustment  benefits  accoimt  of  an 


SAA's  reasonable  expenses,  the  SAA's 
are  assured  of  timely  and  adequate  re- 
imbursement of  those  expenses.  At  the 
same  time,  the  legislation  requires  the 
VA.  in  consultation  with  the  SAA's.  to 
develop  standards  for  the  performance 
of  the  approval  function,  to  monitor 
SAA's  performance  against  those 
standards  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  should  an  SAA  fail  to  adequate- 
ly perform.  This  requirement  for  en- 
forceable and  enforced  standards 
should  help  ensure  the  VA  receives 
the  approval  data  necessary  to  proper- 
ly implement  veteran's  education  pro- 
grams. If  an  SAA  fails  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies such  a  failure  could  ultimately 
lead  to  loss  of  the  contract  to  provide 
approval  services  to  the  VA. 

Another  provision,  which  requires 
SAA's  to  develop  and  make  available 
the  specific  standards  they  use  to  im- 
plement the  general  approval  criteria 
established  by  Congress  will  also  help 
ensure  the  phrase  "approved  for  veter- 
ans" has  a  specific  meaning.  For  exam- 
ple, SAA's  will  now  have  to  define 
what  "space,  equipment,  instructional 
material,  and  instructor  personnel"  a 
school  must  have  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement, found  in  38  U.S.C. 
1776(c)(2),  that  these  factors  be  ade- 
quate. I  believe  these  provisions  will 
help  ensure  the  VA/State  partnership 
for  providing  veterans'  education  ben- 
efits is  a  fruitful  and  effective  one. 

Mr.  President,  if  enacted,  this  legis- 
lation will  mark  a  major  advance  in 
the  partnership  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  in  delivering 
services  to  veterans.  As  such.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  the  amend- 
ment to  the  title  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  several  measures. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
FOR  BENEFIT  OF  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CROW 
TRIBE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2273. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 

(S.  2273)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 

.  transfer  of  certain  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  certain  mem- 


bers of  the  Crow  Tribe",  do  pass  with  the 
following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

SECTION  1.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  $180,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  provide  a  grant  to  the  Crow  Tribe  under 
section  2604(d)  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C. 
8623(d))  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  The  funds  transferred  under  this  sec- 
tion and  any  other  fiscal  year  1988  funds, 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program,  which 
have  been  retained  by  the  SecreUry  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  which  have 
been  allocated,  but  not  distributed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  shall  remain 
available  for  that  purpose  until  expended. 

SEC.  2.  USE  OF  TRANSFERRED  Fl'NDS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
enter  into  an  Interagency  Agreement  for 
the  administration  on  an  expedited  basis  of 
the  funds  transferred  under  section  1.  The 
Agreement  shall  Include  assurances  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  follow  the  re- 
quirements contained  In  paragraph  (1).  (2). 
(5).  (7).  (8).  and  (13)  of  subsection  2605(b)  of 
the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  and  such  terms  regarding  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  as  the  Sec- 
retaries may  deem  necessary.  All  such  funds 
shall  be  used  to  provide,  through  the  Crow 
Agency  Social  Services  Program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  assistance  and 
benefits  otherwise  available  under  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
to  households  who  meet  the  eligibility  crite- 
ria established  by  the  Crow  Tribe  In  its 
grant  application  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
the  agreement  between  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  Crow  Tribe  for  such  year. 
There  shall  be  equitable  consideration  of 
claims  or  applications  involving  all  forms  of 
energy.  If  direct  vendor  payments  are  made, 
the  vendor  shall  agree  to  refrain  from  ter- 
mination of  service  to  an  eligible  household 
until  such  time  as  all  administrative  actions 
Involving  withholding  of  fiscal  year  1988 
grants  under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  from  the  Crow  Tribe 
have  been  resolved.  The  provisions  of  the 
Interagency  Agreement  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
any  other  legal  requirements  that  would 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  such  fimds  or  the  assistance  and 
benefits  to  be  provided  with  such  funds. 

SEC.  3.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  construed  to 
effect  administrative  actions  relating  to 
grants  received  by  the  Crow  Tribe  under 
section  2604(d)  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C. 
8623(d))  for  fiscal  years  1988  or  preceding 
fiscal  years  or  the  eligibility  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  to  receive  a  grant  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment 
of  the  House.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider    the    vote    by    which    the 
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Senat-  concurred  in  the  amendment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  ;o  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree<  to. 
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being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

_3d  to  consider  the  bill. 

BYRD.   The   Senate   is   voting 

on  granting  congressional  con- 

;o  the  Appalachian  States  low- 

•adioactive  waste  compact.  It  will 

.^  eighth  low-level  waste  compact 

1  eceive     congressional     consent. 

others  were  granted  consent  as 

of    the    Low-Level    Radioactive 

Policy    Act    Amendments    of 

This  is  the  first  compact  of  its 

to   be   considered   by   Congress 

passage  of  the  1985  amendments. 

ssional  consent  to  the  Appa- 

States    compact    will    allow 

to  proceed  with  confi- 

in  the  process  of  siting  a  low- 
waste  depository.  It  also  provides 
ress  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
its  commitment  to  the  policy  and 

of  the   1985   amendments. 

policy  is  summed  up  in  section 
of   the   Low-Level   Policy   Act- 
can  most  safely  and  effectively 
low-level  waste  on  a  regional 
and  interstate  compacts  may  be 
needfed  for  those  regional  disposal  fa- 
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.  _  is  one  specific  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 

that  I  should  like  to  address 

the  Senate  acts  on  this  com- 

During  the  Judiciary  Commit- 

consideration  of  H.R.  3025,  the 

of  Justice  raised  an  objec- 

to  a  specific  provision  of  the  Ap- 

States     compact,     article 

d).  on  the  grounds  that  it  author- 
the  compact  Commission  to  en- 
Federal  regulations, 
short.  Justice  has  taken  the  posi- 
that  the  enforcement  of  Federal 

under  this  compact  consti- 

the  exercise  of  "significant  au- 

pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the 

States"  and  thus,  under  the 

.^  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo,  com- 

officials  in  charge  of  exercising 

enforcement  authority  must  be 

in  the  manner  prescribed  by 

II,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the 
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Constitution.  Since  the  members  of 
the  Appalachian  Compact  Commission 
are  not  appointed  in  this  manner.  Jus- 
tice contends  this  provision  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

To  address  this  perceived  problem, 
Justice  recommended  the  inclusion  of 
language  to  clarify  that  consent  to  the 
compact  "is  granted  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  Commission  not  en- 
force any  Federal  statutes  or  regula- 
tions by  imposing  sanctions  or  other- 
wise." 

This  issue  was  raised  shortly  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  considered 
the  Appalachian  compact.  In  order  not 
to  hold  up  the  compact,  the  committee 
approved  H.R.  3025  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  bill  would  not  be  con- 
sidered on  the  Senate  floor  until  the 
issues  raised  by  Justice  were  resolved. 
In  the  intervening  time,  the  commit- 
tee has  considered  the  issue  carefully 
and  in  some  detail,  and  has  concluded 
that  the  concern  raised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does  not  warrant  an 
amendment  to  the  compact. 

There  are  a  number  or  reasons  why 
the  committee  has  determined  that 
the  language  suggested  by  Justice  is 
not  necessary.  First,  the  committee 
notes  that,  in  large  measure,  the  ac- 
tivities that  various  member  States, 
either  directly  or  through  membership 
on  the  compact  Commission,  are  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  are  carefully  de- 
scribed and  proscribed  by  Federal  law. 
Indeed,  section  4(b)(3)  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1985  specifically  pro- 
vides that: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  any  com- 
pact may  be  construed  to  confer  any  new 
authority  on  any  compact  commission  or 
State— 

(A)  to  regulate  the  packaging,  generation, 
treatment,  storage,  disposal,  or  transporta- 
tion of  low-level  radioactive  waste  in  a 
manner  incompatible  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or 
inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  .  .  . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  States  or  com- 
pact commissions  have  no  authority  to 
regulate    the    packaging,    generation, 
treatment,  storage,  disposal,  or  trans- 
portation    of     low-level     radioactive 
waste.  Rather,  any  State  program  for 
the  regulation  of  these  activities  must 
be  "compatible"  with  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, in  the  case  of  NRC  requirement, 
or  not  "inconsistent"  with  the  Federal 
program,  in  the  case  of  DOT  require- 
ments. I  should  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  basic  approach  to  the 
regulation  of  activities  involving  radio- 
active materials  has  been  a  longstand- 
ing and  well-recognized  one— and  the 
compact  process  simply  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  programs  already  in  place, 
defining  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
To   explain   this   program   in   more 
detail.  Mr.  President,  under  the  Nucle- 
ar   Regulatory    Commission's    Agree- 
ment States  Program,  established  in 


section  247  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
States  are  required  to  have  an  ap- 
proved agreement  State  program,  com- 
patible with  the  Federal  regulatory 
program,  before  being  granted  the  li- 
censing authority  over  a  low-level 
waste  facility. 

States  must  pass  enabling  legislation 
to  enter  into  agreement  State  status. 
The  NRC  must  certify  that  the  State 
program  is  compatible  with  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  NRC  and  that 
it  is  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety.  The  agreement 
States  program  assures  that  if  States 
take  any  regulatory  action  with  regard 
to  low-level  radioactive  waste,  it  is 
done  in  accordance  with  State  laws 
and  that  those  State  laws  are  compati- 
ble and  equivalent  with  those  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  walk  away  from 
its  responsibility  once  initial  approval 
is  granted.  Periodic  reviews  of  agree- 
ment State  programs  by  the  NRC 
ensure  that  the  State  efforts  continue 
to  meet  Federal  standards.  Failure  to 
maintain  an  adequate  program  can 
result  in  NRC  withdrawal  of  agree- 
ment State  status,  along  with  the  au- 
thority to  take  action  with  respect  to 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  An  under- 
standing of  this  program  accounts  for 
the  language  of  article  2(B)(d)  of  the 
compact  which  clearly  limits  actions  in 
this  area  "to  the  extent  authorized  by 
Federal  law." 

The  committee  understands  that  ar- 
ticle 2(B)(d)  of  the  Appalachian  com- 
pact will  not  allow  the  member  States 
to  enforce  Federal  regulations,  more 
specifically  NRC  or  DOT  regulations, 
directly,  unilaterally,  or  without  prior 
authorization.  The  committee  believes, 
however,  that  this  compact  and  the 
1985  act  anticipated  this  potentiality, 
and  established  a  series  of  safeguards, 
as  indicated  by  those  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, to  make  sure  Justice's  con- 
cerns would  not  be  realized. 

I  note  that  with  respect  to  the  Appa- 
lachian compact,  this  is  precisely  the 
understanding  that  the  Appalachian 
compact  States  had  of  the  compact 
when  it  passed  their  respective  legisla- 
tures. Member  States  have  made  clear 
that  in  enacting  the  compact  as  part 
of  their  State  law,  they  did  not  envi- 
sion direct  State  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral regulations.  I  ask  that  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Biden.  from  the  Gov- 
ernors of   the  Appalachian  compact 
member  States,  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. The  letter  states  in  part,  that: 
.  .  .  [As]  the  host  state  under  the  com- 
pact. Pennsylvania  will  have  to  enact  health 
and  safety  regulations  as  stringent  as  feder- 
al standards  in  order  to  obtain  jurisdiction 
from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  regulate  low-level  nuclear  waste.  Accord- 
ingly, Pennsylvania  will  enforce  health  and 
safety  standards  under  its  own  authority. 
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Beyond  this  specific  point  involving 
the  enforcement  of  NRC  and  DOT 
regulations,  there  are  a  number  of  re- 
sponsibilities Congress  conferred  on 
the  States,  whether  directly  or 
through  their  compact  commissions, 
when  it  enacted  the  1985  act.  To  the 
extent  the  questions  raised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  not  addressed 
in  the  preceding  analysis,  I  should 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  imdertak- 
en  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  compact 
issue— including  the  authority  of 
States  and  their  respective  compact 
commissions— that  I  think  squarely 
addresses  the  concerns  raised  in  the 
Justice  Department  letters.  In  short, 
the  CRS  analysis  concludes  that  "the 
Buckley  issue  does  not  raise  a  signifi- 
cant legal  impediment  to  the  regional 
compacts  on  low-level  waste." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between 
Senator  Biden  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  this  issue  be  inserted  into 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  an  analysis 
of  Justice's  assertions  by  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  be  inserted  at  this 
point. 

Passage  of  this  compact  today  reaf- 
firms the  stability  of  the  foundation 
for  the  Low-level  Waste  Policy  Act.  A 
reaffirmation  of  the  policy  contained 
in  that  act  allows  the  number  of 
States  that  are  further  along  in  the 
siting  process  than  the  Appalachian 
compact  to  also  proceed  with  confi- 
cl6nc6. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  agree  with  the 
majority  leader's  analysis  of  this  issue 
as  raised  by  Justice.  It  is  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Appalachian  compact 
do  not  allow  the  compact  commission 
to  enforce  directly  Federal  regula- 
tions. Further,  the  members  of  the 
compact  have  indicated  that  they  will 
not  attempt  to  enforce  Federal  regula- 
tions without  first  establishing  the 
proper  authority  to  enforce  such  regu- 
lations. Based  on  these  considerations, 
it  is  proper  to  grant  consent  to  the  Ap- 
palachian States  low-level  radioactive 
waste  compact. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  Senator  Simp- 
son for  their  cooperation  in  addressing 
Justice's  concerns.  Although  Senator 
Biden  is  imable  to  be  here  today,  his 
efforts  and  leadership  laid  the  ground- 
work for  resolving  this  issue  and  pas- 
sage of  the  compact.  I  want  to  make 
clear  his  full  concurrence  with  the 
comments  we  have  made  here. 

I  would  also  note  that  passage  of  the 
Appalachian  States  compact  repre- 
sents the  highest  degree  of  coopera- 
tion among  Delaware's  congressional 
delegation.  Congressman  Tom  Carper 
introduced  the  House  bill  which  we 
are  passing  today.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Senator  Roth,  intro- 
duced the  Senate  version,  which,  for 


all  intents  and  purposes,  is  identical  to 
the  House  bill.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee elected  to  act  on  the  House  biU  in 
order  to  expedite  congressional  pas- 
sage, an  approach  all  interested  par- 
ties agreed  to.  Of  course.  Senator 
Biden,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  was  instrumental  in  guid- 
ing the  compact  through  the  commit- 
tee and  resolving  Justice's  concerns  in 
a  manner  that  is  acceptable  to  all. 

Again,  I  thank  Senators  Thurmond 
and  Simpson  for  their  cooperation  and 
assistance  throughout  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  review  of  this  issue,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  President's  signa- 
ture on  this  bill  of  such  importance  to 
the  member  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  appear  in 
the  Record:  A  letter  in  support  of  the 
compact  signed  by  Governors  Casey, 
Castle,  Schaefer,  and  Moore;  corre- 
spondence between  Senator  Biden  and 
the  Department  of  Justice;  and  a  study 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Governor's  Office, 
Harrisburg,  December  14,  1987. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Biden:  We  understand  that 
the  Justice   Department   has   raised  some 
concern  about  the  constitutionality  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  States  Low  Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Compact  enabling  legis- 
lation (H.R.  3025).  We  want  to  allay  any 
concern  the  Justice  Department,  or  your 
committee,  may  have  in  this  regard. 

In  a  November  4.  1987.  letter  to  your  com- 
mittee, assistant  Attorney  General  John 
Bolton  stated  that  language  in  the  Compact 
authorizing  the  Compact  Commission  to 
Impose  fines  or  penalties  on  low-level  waste 
brokers  may  violate  the  Appointments 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  since  it  appears 
to  permit  a  commission  appointed  pursuant 
to  state  law  to  enforce  federal  law. 

While  we  certainly  understand  the  Justice 
Department's  concern,  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  constitutional  issue  will  arise. 
The  Commission  that  is  to  be  established 
under  the  Compact  will  have  authority  to 
adopt  and  enforce  its  own  regulations  and 
decide  issues  and  controversies  arising 
among  the  Compact  states.  The  Compact 
was  never  intended,  however,  to  apply  to  ac- 
tivities over  which  the  federal  government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  nor  to  activities 
delegated  to  the  individual  states  by  the 
federal  government. 

Furthermore,  as  the  host  state  under  the 
Compact.  Pennsylvania  will  have  to  enact 
health  and  safety  regulations  as  stringent  as 
federal  standards  in  order  to  obtain  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  low-level  nuclear  waste.  Ac- 
cordingly. Pennsylvania  will  enforce  health 
and  safety  regulations  under  its  own  author- 
ity. Similarly  the  other  Compact  states  have 
to  enact  health  and  safety  regulations  that 
meet  federal  standards  in  regard  to  the  in- 
spection of  low-level  radioactive  waste  pack- 
ages. 


We  trust  that  this  issue  can  be  resolved  by 
your  committee  and  that  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  approve  the  Compact  legislation  for 
the  President's  signature  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  We  are  working  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations and  meet  the  milestones  set  forth 
by  the  liow  Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  Amendments  of  1985.  Your  expeditious 
approval  of  the  Compact  can  only  assist  in 
that  effort. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Casey, 

Governor,  Pennsylvania. 
Michael  N.  Castle. 

Governor,  Delaware, 
William  Donald 
Schaefer, 

Goxxmor,  Maryland. 
Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr., 
Governor,  West  Virginia. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC,  November  4,  1987. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  to  offer 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
H.R.  3025.  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Appalachian  States  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact  (Com- 
pact), as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  October  13,  1987.  Whether  this  bill 
should  be  enacted  or  not  involves  questions 
of  policy  as  to  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  defers  to  other  appropriate  agencies. 
The  Department  does  believe,  however,  that 
this  bill  contains  one  serious  constitutional 
defect  that  should  be  eliminated. 

Article  I,  Section  A  of  the  Compact  estab- 
lishes the  Appalachian  States  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Commission  (Commission) 
as  an  "agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 
governments"  of  the  signatory  states.  The 
Compact  further  provides  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  are  to  be  "appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws"  of  the  signatory  states. 
This  method  of  appointing  conunissioners 
would  not  raise  a  (institutional  problem  if 
the  Commission  simply  enforced  state  law. 
The  Compact  provides,  however,  that  the 
Commission  shall  impose  fines  or  other  pen- 
alties on  low-level  waste  brokers  or  genera- 
tors who  violate  "applicable  sUte  and  Fed- 
eral regulations."  Enforcing  federal  regula- 
tions clearly  constitutes  the  exercise  of  "sig- 
nificant authority  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States."  Buckley  v.  VaUo,  424 
U.S.  1.  126  (1976).  Therefore,  under  Buckley, 
supra,  if  the  Commission  members  are  to 
enforce  federal  regulations  they  are  "Offi- 
cers of  the  United  SUtes"  and  must  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Article 
II.  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution.' 

The  Department  believes  that  the  best 
way  of  averting  the  Appointments  Clause 
problem  is  for  Congress  to  condition  its  con- 
sent to  the  Compact  upon  an  understanding 
that  the  Conunission  will  not  enforce  feder- 
al law.  Section  3  of  H.R.  3025.  which  is  enti- 


'  Article  II.  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  Appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  in- 
ferior Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of 
Departments. 
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donditions  of  Consent  to  Compact." 

be  amended  to  add  a  new  subsection 

Bisection  (4)  should  provide:  "(4)  is 

subject  to  the  condition  that  the 

«iion  not  enforce  any  federal  stat- 

regulations  by  imposing  sanctions  or 

•  This  amendment  would  not  pre- 

Commission    from    fulfilling    its 

luties,  and  it  would  remain  free  to 

eolations  of  federal  law  to  the  appro- 

ederal  authorities. 

Department  also  would  note  that  the 
is  less  than  clear  on  another  point. 
Cbmmission  is  authorized  to  promul- 
re  sulations  to  promote  a  reasonable  re- 
1 1  in  the  generation  of  low-level  radio- 
vaste  in  the  region  (Art.  I<B)(a))  and 
emergencies  (Art.  1(B)(0)).  The 
however,  does  not  grant  the  Corn- 
authority  to  enforce  these  regula- 
( )ne  must  presume  that  the  signatory 
)lan  to  enact  independently  the  regu- 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  and 
enforce  these  regulations  through  the 
state     agencies.     The     Compact 
address  explicitly  who  has  the  re- 
to  enforce  the  regulations  pro- 
by  the  Commission.  The  ambigui- 
,he  Compact  on  this  point  may  not 
^j  Congress  in  withholding  consent,  but 
I>  partment  believes  that  future  com- 
^lould  avoid  such  drafting  problems. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
us  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
submission   of   this   report    from    the 
of  the  Administration's  program, 
^cerely, 

John  R.  Bolton, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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November  10,  1987. 
R.  Bolton, 

Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs,   U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Bolton:  Yesterday,  I  received  a 

from  you  describing  a  concern  that 

Jiistice  Department  has  with  the  Appa- 

»i  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Com- 

'  The  letter  specifically  objected  to  the 

on   the  ground  that  commission 

have  the  authority   to  "enforce 

regulations." 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 

1984  and  1985,  on  amendments  to 

-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act 

the  Justice  Department  addressed 

,„^  raised  in  your  letter.  In  a  May  20, 

letter  responding  to  questions   from 

I  :hairman  Strom  Thurmond,  Phillip  D. 

•3  made  clear  that  the  department  did 

t  elieve  provisions  similar  to  the  one 

n  the  Appalachian  Compact  were  ob- 
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...  of  the  earlier  analysis  and  opinion 

,..,.  Justice  Department  as  expressed  to 

c(  immittee,  I  would  appreciate  responses 

following  questions: 

Why  has  this  issue  reappeared  as  a 

us  constitutional  defect"  in  the  con- 

)f  the  Appalachian  Low-Level  Waste 


What  specific  provisions  of  the  Appa- 

in  Compact  raised  this  concern  and 

ire  they  different  from  similar  provi- 

in  the  compacts  that  Congress  ap- 

J  as  part  of  the  1985  Amendments? 

Why  has  Justice's  concern  about  this 

been  brought  to  the  committees 

at  this  late  date,  well  after  House 

,.  on  the  compact? 

What  would  be  the  impact  if  the  Ian- 
suggested  in  the  letter  were  adopted 
compacts? 


al 


A  copy  of  the  Justice  Department's  1985 
testimony  is  enclosed.  I  would  appreciate  a 
response  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Monday,  November  16.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention  to  this  request. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

Office  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  DC,  November  17,  1987. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  responds 
to  your  request  of  November  10,  1987,  in 
which  you  ask  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
answer  four  questions  concerning  our  con- 
stitutional objection  to  H.R.  3025,  a  bill  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Appa- 
lachian States  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Compact.  As  you  know,  the  Department  ob- 
jected to  H.R.  3025  because  it  authorized 
the  Appalachian  States  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Commission,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  party  States,  to 
impose  fines  or  other  penalties  on  low-level 
waste  brokers  or  generators  who  violate  "ap- 
plicable .  .  .  Federal  regulations. "  We  main- 
tained, of  course,  that  under  Buckley  v. 
Valeo,  424  U.S.  1.  126,  (1976).  if  the  Commis- 
sion members  are  to  enforce  federal  regula- 
tions, they  are  "Officers  of  the  United 
States"  and  must  be  appointed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Article  II.  section  2. 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution.  This  letter  will 
answer  in  order  the  four  questions  that  you 
believe  are  raised  by  our  letter. 

First,  you  ask  why,  "[iln  light  of  the  earli- 
er analysis  and  opinion  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment," this  issue  has  "reappeared"  as  a 
•serious  constitutional  defect "  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Appalachian  States  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Compact.  Apparently, 
you  believe  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Department  on  H.R.  3025  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  S.  44.  S.  356,  and  S.  442,  bills  from 
the  Ninety-Ninth  Congress  that  granted  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Southeast, 
Northwest,  and  Rocky  Mountain  interstate 
compacts  on  the  management  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
nothing  in  this  Department's  earlier  opin- 
ions on  these  bills  is  inconsistent  with  our 
position  on  H.R.  3025. 

The  Department  initially  opposed  S.  44,  S. 
356,  and  S.  442  because  we  believed  that  the 
commissions  at  issue  might  be  understood  to 
be  enforcing  federal  law,  in  violation  of 
Buckley  v.  Valeo,  supra.  Our  concern 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  commis- 
sions were  empowered  to  enforce  the  com- 
pacts themselves,  which  by  virtue  of  their 
congressional  ratification,  could  be  consid- 
ered to  be  "federal  law."  When  we  subse- 
quently were  informed  that  each  party 
State  had  enacted,  or  was  planning  to  enact, 
the  text  of  the  relevant  compact  as  part  of 
its  substantive  law,  we  opined  that  this  par- 
ticular constitutional  problem  had  been  re- 
solved. Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
missions enforcing  the  compacts  would  be 
considered  to  be  enforcing  state,  rather 
than  federal,  law. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  raised  by  H.R. 
3025  cannot  be  solved  so  easily;  even  if  the 
party  States  have  adopted  the  Appalachian 
SUtes  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Com- 
pact as  part  of  their  substantive  law,  there 
still  is  an  Appointments  Clause  problem.  We 
did  not  find  H.R.  3025  to  be  unconstitution- 
al because  the  Commission  would  be  enforc- 


ing the  Compact  itelf,  but  instead  because 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  enforce 
"applicable  .  .  .  Federal  regulations"  against 
low-level  waste  brokers  and  generators. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  party  States 
have  adopted,  or  plan  to  adopt,  the  applica- 
ble federal  regulations.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Compact  implies  that  such  adoption  would 
be  unnecessary,  because  it  purports  to  pro- 
vide a  State  with  authority  directly  to  en- 
force federal  regulations.  In  any  event,  it 
likely  would  be  impossible  for  a  State  to 
adopt  all  of  the  relevant  federal  regulations 
as  part  of  its  own  substantive  law.  At  a  mini- 
mum, a  State  would  have  to  comb  the  Fed- 
eral Register  daily  to  ensure  that  any  re- 
cently promulgated  federal  regulation  argu- 
ably applicable  to  low-level  waste  brokers 
and  generators  was  made  a  part  of  the 
State's  substantive  law. 

The  answer  to  your  second  question  fol- 
lows logically  from  the  analyses  above.  You 
have  asked  '"[wlhat  specific  provisions  of 
the  Appalachian  Compact  raised  [the  Ap- 
pointments Clause]  concern."  There  is  only 
one  provision  that  raises  this  concern,  and 
that  is  the  provision  quoted  in  our  letter  to 
you  of  November  4,  1987.  The  Compact  pro- 
vides that  the  Appalachian  States  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Commission  shall 
impose  fines  or  other  penalties  on  low-level 
waste  brokers  or  generators  who  violate  "ap- 
plicable state  and  Federal  regulations." 
Again,  we  object  only  to  this  provision, 
which  authorizes  the  Commission  to  enforce 
federal  regulations.  You  also  ask  how  this 
provision  differs  from  "similar  provisions  in 
the  compacts  that  Congress  approved  as 
part  of  the  1985  Amendments."  As  we  ex- 
plained in  the  answer  to  your  first  question, 
the  other  compacts  authorized  the  commis- 
sions that  they  created  to  enforce  the  com- 
pacts themselves,  and  these  compacts  were 
adopted  as  substantive  law  by  the  party 
States;  the  other  compacts  did  not  author- 
ize the  commissions  to  enforce  federal  law. 

You  next  ask  why  "this  provision  [has] 
been  brought  to  the  committee's  attention 
at  this  late  date,  well  after  House  action  on 
the  compact. "  This  bill  was  introduced  on 
July  28,  1987,  shortly  before  Congress  began 
its  summer  recess.  It  was  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  September  30,  1987,  and  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
just  one  week  later.  Neither  of  these  com- 
mittees asked  anyone  in  the  Administration 
to  give  his  views,  legal  or  otherwise,  .on  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  Despite  the  failure  for- 
mally to  request  the  views  of  the  Executive 
branch,   the   House   was   provided   with   a 
statement  of  Administration  position  on  Oc- 
tober 7.  1987.  the  same  day  that  the  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  The  statement  made  clear  that 
the  Administration  believed  the  bill  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  authorized  the  Appa- 
lachian States  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Commission  to  enforce  federal  law.  A  House 
staff  member  talked  to  lawyers  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  about  his  constitutional 
problem.  Nevertheless,  the  House  consented 
to   the   compact   without   reservation   less 
than  one  week  after  it  was  reported  out  of 
committee.  When  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice learned  that  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill  despite  the  constitutional  infirmity  we 
had  identified,  we  sent  the  letter  to  you 
dated  November  4,  1987.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  believe  that  we  expeditiously  in- 
formed   you    of    the    constitutional    issue 
raised  by  H.R.  3025. 

Finally,  you  ask  what  would  be  the  impact 
if  the  language  suggested  in  our  letter  were 


adopted  for  all  of  the  compacts.  The  lan- 
guage we  suggested,  of  course,  simply  would 
state  that  Congress'  consent  to  the  Compact 
was  conditioned  on  the  Commission  not 
"enforcling]  any  federal  statutes  or  regula- 
tions by  imposing  sanctions  or  otherwise." 
As  the  preceding  discussion  makes  clear, 
there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  this  language  for 
all  compacts.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
not  aware  of  any  other  compact  that  grants 
a  commission,  the  members  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  party  States,  the  authority 
to  enforce  federal  law.  Adopting  the  sug- 
gested language  for  other  compacts  is  there- 
fore unnecessary. 

We  hope  that  these  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions wiU  be  of  some  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Bolton, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC,  December  18, 1987. 
Mr.  John  R.  Bolton, 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bolton:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  raised  a  concern  about  a  particu- 
lar provision  of  the  Appalachian  States 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact.  I 
have  reviewed  Justice's  explanation  of  the 
issue  in  question,  and  would  appreciate  a 
clarification  of  the  need  for  a  change  in 
H.R.  3025  or  the  consent  language  in  light 
of  the  following  points. 

First,  in  discussing  the  offending  language 
of  Article  2(B)(d)  of  the  Appalachian  Com- 
pact, Justice  seems  to  overlook  that  the  au- 
thorities outlined  in  that  section  are  limited 
"to  the  extent  authorized  by  Federal 
law  .  .  ." 

Second,  Section  4(b)(3)  of  the  Low  Level 
Waste  Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1985 
clearly  limits  the  granting  of  federal  au- 
thorities to  the  compacts.  Section  4(b)(4)  re- 
tains the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  agencies 
and  law  over  the  actions  of  the  compacts. 

Congress  recognizes  that  the  unique  struc- 
ture of  interstate  compacts  can  blur  the 
lines  between  state  and  federal  responsibil- 
ity. Sections  4(b)  (3)  and  (4)  appear  to  di- 
rectly address  this  concern.  The  Appalach- 
ian Compact  also  seems  to  take  that  con- 
cern into  account  through  the  language  of 
Article  2(B)(d). 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  as  to 
whether  the  provisions  described  above  ade- 
quately address  the  concern  raised  by  Jus- 
tice, and  if  not.  why  not.  I  would  also  appre- 
ciate an  explanation  of  what  the  consent 
language  proposed  by  Justice  in  the  Novem- 
ber 4  letter  does  that  the  Act  provisions  and 
compact  language  do  not. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Office  of  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  Office 
OF  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Washington,  DC,  February  2,  1988. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden, 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Biden:  This  letter  re- 
sponds to  your  request  of  December  18, 
1987,  in  which  you  ask  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  clarify  our  constitutional  con- 
cerns about  H.R.  3025,  a  bill  to  grant  the 


consent  of  Congress  to  the  Appalachian 
States  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Com- 
pact, in  light  of  several  points  that  you 
raise.  As  you  know,  the  Department  has 
constitutional  concerns  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  Article  l(B)(d)  assigns  federal 
enforcement  responsibilities  to  the  Appa- 
lachian States  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Commission,  whose  memtiership  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  party  States.'  Because  the  duties 
assigned  under  this  provision  necessarily  In- 
volve the  enforcement  of  federal  law,  we 
opined,  consistent  with  Buckley  v.  Valeo, 
424  U.S.  1  (1976),  that  the  officials  charged 
these  duties  would  be  "Officers  of  the 
United  States"  and  that  their  appointment 
by  the  party  States  would  be  inconsistent 
with  Appointments  Clause,  U.S.  Const,  art. 
II,  sec.  2,  cl.  2.  We  will  address  in  turn  the 
points  that  you  have  raised  and  explain  why 
they  do  not  resolve  this  constitutional  con- 
cern. 

You  have  brought  to  our  attention  a 
caveat  found  in  Article  l(B)(d),  limiting  the 
enforcement  responsibilities  of  the  Commis- 
sion ""to  the  extent  authorized  by  Federal 
law."  The  presence  of  this  language  does 
not  suffice  to  address  the  constitutional 
concern  raised  in  the  Compact.  Although 
limiting  the  operation  of  Article  l(B)(b)  "to 
the  extent  authorized  by  Federal  law"  nec- 
essarily invokes  the  constraints  found  in  the 
Constitution,  which  is.  of  course,  federal 
law,  the  insertion  of  this  boilerplate  lan- 
guage cannot  relieve  Congress  and  the 
President  of  their  respective  obligations  to 
ensure  that  the  laws  enacted  by  the  United 
States  are  constitutional.  While  the  use  of 
limiting  language  may  sometimes  be  appro- 
priate to  make  clear  Congress'  intent  that  a 
law,  as  applied,  not  be  construed  in  a 
manner  that  would  violate  the  Constitution, 
it  cannot  cure  a  law  that  is  defective  on  its 
face.  The  assignment  of  federal  law  enforce- 
ment duties  to  state  officials  not  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  Appointments  Clause  is  fa- 
cially invalid.  The  inclusion  of  the  boiler- 
plate language  at  issue  cannot  excuse  a  con- 
stitutional defect  such  as  this  any  more 
than  it  could  justify  the  enactment  of  un- 
constitutional legislation  employing  invidi- 
ous racial  classification. 

You  also  ask  us  to  discuss  the  relevance  of 
section  4(b)(3)  of  the  Low  Level  Waste 
Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  as  codified 
at  42  U.S.C.  2021d(b)(3),  which,  as  you  ob- 
serve, limits  the  granting  of  federal  author- 
ity to  interstate  compacts.  In  relevant  part, 
that  provision  supplies  a  rule  of  construc- 
tion to  federal  courts,  instructing  that— 

"Nothing  contained  in  .  .  .  any  compact 
may  be  construed  to  confer  any  new  author- 
ity on  any  compact  conunission  or  State  .  .  . 
to  regulate  the  packaging,  generation,  treat- 
ment, storage,  disposal,  or  transportation  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  in  a  manner  in- 
compatible with  the  regulations  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  or  inconsis- 
tant  with  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation." 
42  U.S.C.  2021(d)(3)(A)  (emphasis  added).= 
Far  from  precluding  impermissible  state  en- 


forcement of  federal  regulations  concerning 
low-level  radioactive  waste,  this  provision 
merely  directs  a  state  compact  commission 
or  State  not  to  act  in  a  manner  at  odds  with 
applicable  federal  regulations. 

Finally,  you  have  asked  us  to  consider  sec- 
tion 4(b)(4)  of  the  Low  Level  Waste  Policy 
Act  Amendments  of  1985,  as  codified  at  42 
U.S.C.  2021(b>(4),  which  provides  In  relevant 
part  that  "'[nlothing  contained  ...  in  any 
compact  may  be  construed  ...  to  diminish 
or  otherwise  impair  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
Federal  agency."  Presumably,  you  have 
brought  this  provision  to  our  attention  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  preclude  States  or 
officers  of  a  state  compact  commission  from 
enforcing  federal  regulations  concerning 
atomic  energy,  thus  obviating  the  need  to 
condition  consent  to  the  proposed  Compact 
on  the  Compact  Commission's  not  enforcing 
federal  law.  The  provision  to  which  you 
RUkke  reference,  however,  does  not  accom- 
plish that  end.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
face  of  the  Compact  that  it  would  diminish 
or  impair  federal  authority  or  jurisdiction  in 
the  enforcement  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste.  Indeed,  it  makes  use  of  the  Compact 
Commission  to  reinforce  the  execution  of 
federal  law.' 

Our  conclusion  regarding  42  U.S.C. 
2021(b)(4)  is  unaltered  by  consideration  of 
its  potential  relationship  to  42  U.S.C. 
2271(c).  which  provides  that  "(n)o  action 
•  •  *  against  any  individual  or  person  for 
any  violation  under  *  •  *  chapter  [23  of  title 
42]  *  •  •  shall  be  commenced  except  by  the 
Attorney  General:  Provided,  however,  •  •  • 
That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  to  administrative 
action  taken  by  the  [Nuclear  Regulatory] 
Commission."  Our  research  has  revealed  no 
case  applying  this  provision  except  in  the 
context  of  precluding  "private  parties."  in- 
cluding political  subdivisions  of  States,  from 
bringing  actions  to  obtain  judicial  relief  for 
alleged  violations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
and  implementing  regulations.  See,  e.g., 
County  of  Suffolk  v.  Long  Island  Lighting 
Co.,  728  F.2d  52,  59  (2d  Clr.  1984);  Simmons 
V.  Arkansas  Pov>er  &  Light  Co..  655  P.2d  131, 
134  (8th  Cir.  1981);  Liesen  v.  Louisiana 
Power  <fe  Light  Co.,  636  F.2d  94,  95  (5th  Clr. 
1981 );  Susquehanna  Valley  AUiance  v.  TVirec 
Mile  Island  Nuclear  Reactor,  619  F.2d  231, 
238-39  (3rd  Clr.  1980),  cert  denied,  449  U.S. 
1096  (1981).  But  assuming  arguendo  that  42 
U.S.C.  2271(c)  goes  further  and  generally 
confers  enforcement  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Commission  to 
the  exclusion  of  state  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, this  would  still  not  cure  the  consti- 
tutional defect  in  the  proposed  Compact. 

In  such  circumstances,  providing  for  fed- 
eral enforcement  of  atomic  energy  regula- 
tions by  a  state  compact  conunission  would, 
to  be  sure,  arguably  "impair"  the  exclusive 
enforcement  "jurisdiction"  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Conunission,  and  42  U.S.C. 
2021d(b)(4)  clearly  states  that  an  Interstate 
compact  may  not  be  construed  to  have  that 


'  SpecificaJIy.  Article  l(B)(d)  directs  the  Commis- 
sion to  ensure  that  iow-level  waste  paclcages 
brought  into  the  regional  facility  conform  to  appli- 
cable .  .  .  Federal  regulations"  and  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  subject  •tllow-level  waste  brokers  or 
generators  who  violate  [such]  regulations  ...  to  a 
fine  or  other  penalty." 

''  This  provision  also  prescribes  other  rules  of  con- 
struction not  relevant  to  the  issue  before  us.  See  42 
U.S.C.  2021<b)(3KB)-(E). 


3  Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  "the 
Federal  Government  maintains  complete  control  of 
the  safety  and  nuclear'  aspects  of  energy  genera- 
tion." the  Court  has  also  recognized  that  the  result- 
ing preemption  of  state  law  does  not  affect  "the 
limited  powers  expressly  ceded  to  the  States"  by 
Congress  in  this  field.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electnc  Co.  v. 
Energy  Resources  Commission.  461  U.S.  190.  212 
(1983).  If  Congress,  by  consenting  to  an  interstate 
compact,  cedes  further  authority  to  the  States,  this 
cannot  be  read  to  impair  the  federal  government's 
preemptive  authority,  but  merely  constitutes  an  ex- 
ception to  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 
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Any   provision   having   that   effect 
r,  would  give  way  to  the  plain  terms 
Inconsistent,    subsequently    enacted 
;      compact.      Because      Congress' 
consent  to  an  interstate  compact 
^  force  of  a  law  of  the  United  SUtes, 
r.,  CuyUT  v.  Adavu,  449  U.S.  433,  438 
any  irreconcilable  conflict  between 
measure  and  a  previously  enacted 
law  would  repeal  the  earlier  statute 
extent    of    the    inconsistency.    See 
V   t/ntted  States.  41  U.S.  (16  Pet.)  342. 
)  (per  Story.  J.).  While  repeals  by 
on  are  not  favored.  UniUd  States  v. 
.  .,  308  U.S.  188.  198  (1940).  a  sUtute 
called  for  construing  compacts  not  to 
I  federal  enforcement  authority  on  a 
lompact  commission  would  plainly  be 
;ilable  conflict  with  a  subsequent 
•ui,     that     unambiguously     conferred 
luthority,  and  the  subsequently  en- 
consent  to  the  compact  would  likely 
Thus,   even  a  preexisting  statute 
an  applicable  limiting  rule  of 
.v..«-j  would  likely  not  eliminate  the 
we  have  identified,  for  the  proposed 
Commission  could  still  engage  in 
e^orcement  of  federal  law. 

change  that  we  proposed  in  our  letter 

ember  4.  1987.  addresses  the  constitu- 

concem  we  have  raised  by  explicitly 

ig   to   consent   to   a   provision    that 

unconstitutionally  assign  federal  law 

yement  responsibilities  to  officials  who 

lot  been  appointed  in  the  constitution- 

lirescribed   manner.   We   beUeve   that. 

ally,  this  is  a  relatively  minor  change 

scheme  envisioned,  but  that  it  is  an 

one  to  ensure  the  constitutionality 

proposed  Compact. 

hope  that  these  answers  to  your  in- 
be  of  some  assistance. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Bolton. 
AssUtant  Attorney  General 
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JoMGRESsioNAi.  Research  Service. 
Washington,  DC.  February  25,  1988. 
honorable  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  Atten- 
James  Guthrie. 
:  American  Law  Division. 
.:  Constitutionality  of  the  Appoint- 
of  Commissioners  of  Low-Level  Ra- 
Waste    Commissions    by    the 


die  ictive 
Stj  tes. 


This  will  respond  to  your  inquiry  and  our 
conversations  relating  to  the  constitutional- 
provisions  of  the  pending  Application 
vel  Radioactive  Waste  Compact  that 
state  appointment  of  members  of  the 
1.  Your  interest  in  this  matter  is 
..^..v.-  by  Department  of  Justice  asser- 
that  the  Compact  is  unconstitutional, 
to  analyze  the  issues  that  you  have 
consideration    of    several    relevant 
is  required.  We  wiU  review  each  in 


ity  o; 
Low  Level 
pern  it 
Com  nission 
occa  lioned 
tioni 
In  o  der 
raised, 
mati  ers 
turn 


INTHODDCTION 

Appalachian  Low-Level  Radioactive 

Compact  is  presently  awaiting  con- 
•v,nal  approval.  Pour  states— Pennsylva- 
West  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  Dela- 
-have  taken  sUte  legislative  actions  to 
(Ush  a  low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
and  are  now  seeking  congressional  ap- 
proval of  that  Appalachian  Compact.' 

>  1980.  Congress  has  encouraged 
po  to  enter  into  regional  compacts  for 
purpose  of  assuming  the  responsibility 
the    disposal    of    low-level    radioactive 

generated  within  the  regions.  In  that 


Tl  e 
Waa^ 
gres^ional : 
nia, 
wari : 
establish 
pact 

■O' 

Slice 
states 
the 
for 
waste 


year  Congress  enacted  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act.»  The  Act  set 
forth  a  declaration  of  federal  policy  regard- 
ing the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste:  .  .  .  each  State  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding for  the  availability  of  capacity  either 
within  or  outside  the  State  for  the  disposal 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  generated 
within  its  borders  except  for  waste  generat- 
ed as  the  result  of  defense  activities  of  the 
Secretary  [of  Energy!  or  Pederal  research 
and  development  activities  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  can  te  most  safely 
and  efficiently  managed  on  a  regional  basis 

3 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  implementation 
of  this  policy.  Congress  provided  in  the  1980 
Act  that  the  "States  may  enter  into  such 
compacts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
disposal  facilities  for  low-level  radioactive 
waste."  *  The  1980  Act  constituted,  in  legal 
effect,  an  inviUtion  to  the  States  to  submit 
interstate  compacts  to  the  Congress  for  its 
approval  under  the  Compact  Clause  of  the 
U  S  Constitution.'  It  is  clear  from  the  legis- 
lative history'  of  the  1980  Act  that  Con- 
gress viewed  the  right  of  waste  exclusion  to 
be  an  important  federally-granted  incentive 
for  the  states  to  enter  into  compacts,  since 
the  states  could  not  constitutionally  exclude 
radioactive  waste  from  a  region  in  the  ab- 
sence of  federal  legislation.' 

Several  states  passed  legislation  establish- 
ing regional  compacU  and  presented  those 
compacts  to  Congress  for  approval.  In  1986. 
legislation  became  effective  that  made  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  1980  Act  and  that 
approved  compacts  in  seven  regions." 

Pollowing  the  1986  legislation,  four  states 
sought  approval  for  another  compact.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  enacted 
similar  versions  of  language  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Compact.»  The  West  Virginia  legis- 
lature had  adopted  language  labelled  as  the 
Appalachian  Compact,  but  it  was  signifi- 
cantly different  in  many  respects  from  the 
language  adopted  by  the  three  other  states. 
By  the  summer  of  1987.  the  West  Virginia 
legislature  had  enacted  the  same  version  of 
the  Appalachian  Compact  ><■  that  had  been 
adopted  by  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  thereby  undertaking  to  establish 
a  Compact  consisting  of  those  four  states. 
Congressional  approval  to  the  Appalachian 
Compact  is  pending  before  the  100th  Con- 
gress. ' ' 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  H.R. 
3025  was  introduced,  and  the  bill  was  jointly 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  In  the  In- 
terior Committee,  a  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Sul)committee  on  Energy  and  Environment 
on  August  4.  1987,  and  the  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  the  bill  on  September  16, 
1987.'*  The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  of  the  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  held  a  brief  hearing  on  the 
bill  on  October  1,  1987,  and  the  full  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  on  October  6,  1987.' => 

On  October  13,  1987,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives briefly  debated  H.R.  3025  and 
passed  it  by  voice  vote.'*  The  Compact  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


P(  otnotes  at  end  of  article. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  CONCERNS 

The  Appalachian  Compact,  like  the  earli- 
er low-level  waste  compacts  approved  by 
Congress,  would  approve  the  establishment 
of  an  interstate  compact  commission  that  is 
charged  with  responsibUities  for  disposal 
site  selection  and  other  matters  under  the 
Compact.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 


expressed  continuing,  if  not  consistent,  con- 
cern about  the  way  in  which  the  members 
of  the  low-level  waste  compact  commissions 
would  be  appointed  in  light  of  the  constitu- 
tional appointments  issue  raised  by  Buckley 
V.  Valeo.'^  The  Department  of  Justice  first 
raised  the  Buckley  issues  while  Congress 
was  considering  the  approval  of  the  initial 
group  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
pacU: "To  the  extent  that  the  commission 
could  be  considered  to  have  reponsibllity  for 
enforcing  federal  law'  in  the  assessment  of 
federally-authorized  civil  penalties  and  in 
the  Institution  of  enforcement  actions,  the 
commission  begins  to  resemble,  at  least  in 
practical  terms,  a  federal  agency.  In  Buckley 
V.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1,  126  (1976).  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  similar  wide-ranging  en- 
forcement powers  given  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  constituted  'executive' 
functions  that  could  be  performed  only  by 
•officers  of  the  United  States,'  appointed  by 
the  President  or  the  head  of  a  federal  exec- 
utive department  in  conformance  to  the  Ap- 
pointments Clause  of  the  Constitution.  424 
U.S.  at  141."  '» 

Pollowing  Its  Initial  view  of  the  Buckley 
Issue,  the  Department  of  Justice  seemingly 
reversed  itself  when  it  discovered  that  the 
states  had  already  enacted  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  compact  language  as  the 
prerequisite  of  reaching  agreement  and  pro- 
viding adequate  state  authority  for  a  com- 
pact to  which  Congress  could  give  its  con- 
sent. 

"The  one  constitutional  problem  identi- 
fied in  our  letter  that  would  be  a  barrier  to 
congressional  approval  of  these  compacts  is 
the  possibility  that  members  of  the  various 
commissions  would  be  considered  to  be  'offi- 
cers of  the  United  States'  under  Buckley  v. 
Valeo,  424  U.S.  1,  126.  141  (1976).  and  there- 
fore constitutionally  could  be  appointed 
only  by  the  President  or  the  Head  of  a  De- 
partment in  conformance  to  the  Appoint- 
ments Clause  of  the  Constitution.  As  dis- 
cussed in  our  letter,  the  Buckley  problem 
would  arise  if  the  commissions  would  be 
considered  to  have  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing federal  law'  by  virtue  of  congressional 
ratification  of  certain  aspects  of  the  inter- 
state compacts.  We  now  understand  that 
each  party  state  has  enacted,  or  will  enact, 
the  text  of  each  compact  as  part  of  its  sub- 
stantive law.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case, 
we  believe  that  the  enforcement  and  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  commissions  would  ap- 
propriately be  viewed  as  arising  under  state, 
rather  than  federal,  substantive  law.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  Biickley  problem 
would  arise."  " 

Later,  the  Department  of  Justice  took  a 
somewhat  different  position,  no  longer  be- 
lieving that  a  Buckley  issue  existed,  because 
the  compact  commissions  would  be  enforc- 
ing state  law: 

"However,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Buckley  v.  Valeo  issue,  we  did  not  Intend  to 
suggest  In  that  correspondence  that  Con- 
gress could  not,  or  should  not,  approve  the 
compacts  In  their  current  form.  At  the  time 
we  identified  the  possible  Buckley  issue,  we 
were  not  aware  that  each  party  sUte  had 
enacted  or  would  enact,  the  text  of  its  com- 
pact as  part  of  the  state's  substantive  law. 
That  being  the  case,  we  believe  that  Imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  the  compacts 
should  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of  state,  rather 
federal,  substantive  law,  and  therefore 
Buckley  v.  Valeo  does  not  present  a  constitu- 
tional obstacle  to  congressional  ratification 
of  the  compact." '» 

Despite  these  expressions  of  concern  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Congress 


passed,  and  the  President  signed  into  law, 
the  1986  legislation  that  approved  the  ini- 
tial compacts. 

Now,  the  Justice  Department  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Appalachian  Com- 
pact "contains  one  serious  constitutional 
defect  that  should  be  eliminated."  This 
defect  Is  said  to  arise  from  a  Buckley  prob- 
lem: 

The  Compact  further  provides  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  are  to  be  "ap- 
pointed sw«ordlng  to  the  laws"  of  the  signa- 
tory states.  This  method  of  appointing  com- 
missioners would  not  raise  a  constitutional 
problem  if  the  Commission  simply  enforced 
state  law.  The  Compact  provides,  however, 
that  the  Commission  shall  impose  fines  or 
other  penalties  on  low-level  waste  brokers 
or  generators  who  violate  "applicable  state 
and  Pederal  regulations."  Enforcing  federal 
regulations  clearly  constitutes  the  exercise 
of  "significant  authority  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes."  Buckley  v.  Valeo, 
424  U.S.  1,  126  (1976).  Therefore,  under 
Buckley,  supra.  If  the  Commission  members 
are  to  enforce  federal  regulations  they  are 
"Officers  of  the  United  States"  and  must  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Arti- 
cle II.  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, [footnote  omitted.]  " 

In  a  more  recent  clarification,  the  Justice 
Department  concluded  that  the  Compact 
had  'a  constitutional  defect"  under  Buck- 
ley, and  that  the  Compact  contains  "...  a 
provision  that  would  unconstitutionally 
assign  federal  law  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities to  officials  who  have  not  been  appoint- 
ed In  the  constitutionally  prescribed 
manner."  *"  Specifically,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  expressed  concern  about  com- 
pact language  that  would  permit  the  Appa- 
lachian Compact  Commission  to  enforce 
certain  regulations  established  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.^' 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Buckley  issue  is  appropriate  in 
order  to  provide  a  thorough  explanation  of 
that  matter  as  it  relates  to  the  Appalachian 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact. 

THE  APPOINTMENTS  CLAUSE 

The  Appointments  Clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution""  establishes  the  permissible 
method  of  appointment  of  federal  "Offi- 
cers." It  provides: 

The  President  .  .  .  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  Congress 
may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such 
Inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law, 
or  in  Heads  of  Departments,  [emphasis 
added] 

Until  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Buckley  v.  Valeo  "  in  1976  the  only  signifi- 
cant court  precedent  which  provided  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "officer"  was  United 
States  V.  Mouat,^*  which  vaguely  defined 
"officer"  as  one  who  was  In  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  Other  cases  tried  to 
define  "officer"  in  a  generic  sense,  but  were 
unsuccessful  In  focusing  on  the  constitu- 
tional use  of  the  term.^' 

Buckley  v.  Valeo,  however,  required  a 
much  closer  scrutiny  of  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  individual  in  question.  In 
that  case  a  review  of  the  functions  of  the 
Pederal  Elections  Commission  resulted  in 
the  determination  that  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  which  provided  for  appointment  by 


means  other  than  Presidential  appointment 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. »• 
violated  the  Appointments  Clause  because 
the  members  of  the  Commission  performed 
functions  as  ""Officers."  Buckley  clearly  held 
that  when  the  nature  of  the  functions  of 
the  individual  were  such  that  they  could 
only  be  performed  by  "'Officers  of  the 
United  States,"  the  individual  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  "Office"  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle II.  Section  2: 

We  hold  that  these  provisions  of  the  [Ped- 
eral Election  Campaign]  Act,  vesting  In  the 
[Pedersd  Elections]  Commission  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  civil  litigation  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  vindicat- 
ing public  rights,  violate  Art.  II.  Sec.  2.  cl.  2. 
of  the  Constitution.  Such  functions  may  be 
discharged  only  by  p»ersons  who  are  ""Offi- 
cers of  the  United  States "  within  the  lan- 
gruage  of  that  section. 

All  aspects  of  the  Act  are  brought  within 
the  Commission's  broad  administrative 
powers:  rulemaking,  advisory  opinions,  and 
determinations  of  eligibility  for  funds  and 
even  for  federal  elective  office  itself.  These 
functions,  exercised  free  from  day-to-day  su- 
pervision of  either  Congress  or  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  are  more  legislative  and  judicial 
in  nature  than  are  the  Commission's  en- 
forcement powers,  and  are  of  kinds  usually 
performed  by  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  by  some  department  in  the  executive 
Branch  under  the  direction  of  an  Act  of 
Congress.  Congress  viewed  these  broad 
powers  as  essential  to  effective  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  the  entire  substantive 
framework  of  the  Act.  Yet  each  of  these 
functions  also  represents  the  performance 
of  a  significant  governmental  duty  exercised 
pursuant  to  a  public  law.  While  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  insist  that  such  functions  be 
delegated  to  an  appointee  of  his  removable 
at  will  .  .  .  none  of  them  operates  merely  in 
aid  of  congressional  authority  to  legislate  or 
is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  public  law  to  allow 
it  to  be  performed  by  the  present  Commis- 
sion. These  administrative  functions  may 
therefore  be  exercised  only  by  persons  who 
are  "Officers  of  the  United  States."  [refer- 
ences deleted  and  emphasis  added]  =" 

Thus,  Buckley  requires  that  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  "office"  be  functionally 
analyzed  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
Article  II,  Section  2  appointment  proce- 
dures  are   exclusively   controlling.    If   the 

"office"  entails  significant  governmental 
functions  established  by  public  law,  then  an 
Article  II,  Section  2  ajDpointment  is  re- 
quired. 

Despite  the  broad  principles  stated  In 
Buckley  with  regard  to  appointments,  it 
should  be  observed  that  Buckley  was  an 
inter-branch  dispute  over  who  could  make 
federal  appointments.'"  Questions  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  interstate  commis- 
sions and  the  delegation  of  federal  powers 
to  non-federal  officials  require  a  more  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  both  the  Compact  Clause 
and  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

THE  COMPACT  CLAUSE 

The  discussion  of  Buckley  raises  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  the  status  of  region- 
al entities  established  pursuant  to  interstate 
compacts  under  the  Compact  Clause  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  in  pertinent 
part:  no  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of 
Congress  .  .  .  enter  into  any  Agreement  or 
Compact  with  another  State  .  .  ."' 

The  Compact  Clause  has  been  historically 
important  as  an  aspect  of  joint  state  activi- 
ties and  multistate  relations.  And,  particu- 


larly In  recent  times  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  renewed  consideration  as  a  device  for  the 
resolution  of  regional  problems.'"  The  ex- 
press Inclusion  of  the  Compact  Clause  In 
the  Constitution  was  intended  to  both  pre- 
serve Federal  Supremacy  and  to  permit 
action  among  states  with  federal  approval." 
On  its  face,  the  Compact  Clause  appears  to 
prohibit  agreements  between  one  state  and 
another  without  congressional  approval. 
But  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given 
historically  to  the  Compact  Clause  has  not 
applied  its  requirements  to  all  forms  of 
agreements  between  states.  In  Vtrptnto  v. 
Tennessee."  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Compact  Clause  could 
not  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  reach  every  possible 
Interstate  agreement.  Instead,  the  Court 
concluded.  It  reached  those  agreements  ".  . . 
which  may  encroach  utx>n  or  Interfere  with 
the  just  supremacy  of  the  United  States."  " 
The  Court  has  upheld  a  number  of  Inter- 
state agreements  entered  Into  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  that  amounted  to 
reciprocal  legislation.'* 

In  New  Hampshire  v.Maine,'^  the  Su- 
preme Court  applied  the  Virginia  v.  Tennes- 
see test  and  held  that  an  interstate  agree- 
ment resolving  an  ancient  boundary  dispute 
did  not  require  the  consent  of  Congress 
under  the  Compact  Clause.  Similarly,  In 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  v.  Multi- 
state  Tax  Commission."  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  the  purpose  of  the  Multistate 
Tax  Commission  was  to  promote  uniformity 
in  the  application  of  state  taxing  principles 
and  that  Congressional  consent  was  unneed- 
ed  because  the  agreement  amounted  to  re- 
ciprocal legislation  that  each  state  retained 
freedom  to  adopt  or  reject. 

There,  the  Court  said  that  the  Compact 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  required  congres- 
sional approval  of  compacts  only  when  a 
compact  "enhances  state  power  quoad  the 
National  Government."  "  And,  most  recent- 
ly, in  Northeast  Bancorp,  Inc.  v.  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System," 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  an  interstate 
agreement  concerning  banking  activities 
that  had  not  been  approved  by  Congress. 

By  granting,  withholding,  or  conditioning 
its  consent.  Congress  can  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  federal  government  and  of 
those  states  that  are  not  parties  to  the  com- 
pact." 

Historically,  several  Interstate  compacts 
have  established  interstate  regulatory 
bodies  that  are  vested  with  the  powers  to 
carry  on  the  regulation  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  compact.  Typically,  these  commis- 
sions are  vested  with  state  sovereign  powers 
and  federal  powers  to  address  unique  prob- 
lems. Often  compacts  are  used  to  permit 
multistate  regional  regulation  that  would 
ordinarily  be  within  the  purview  of  state 
regulation,  except  for  the  fact  that  state 
borders  are  crossed. 

The  use  of  interstate  compacts  provides 
great  flexibility  in  fashioning  a  precise 
melding  of  state  and  federal  powers  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  problems  of  interest  to 
both  the  states  and  the  federal  government. 
The  following  passage  from  a  leadirtg  au- 
thority on  interstate  compacts  discusses  the 
possible  dimensions  of  compact  approaches: 
"The  federal  enabling  legislation  contain- 
ing the  text  of  the  compact  provides  flexi- 
bility at  the  national  level  in  the  Integration 
of  interstate  and  national  action.  Among 
other  things  it  can  provide  for  federal  sup- 
plementary or  cooperative  action,  make  par- 
allel arrangements  In  federal  law  or  admin- 
istration, direct  federal  administrative  aid. 
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interstate  compacts  have  created 
bodies  appointed  by  the  states.  A 
,od  examples  illustrate  the  point. 
York  Port  Authority  Compact  es- 
>^„  a  board  to  regulate  local  transpor- 
1  letween  New  York  and  New  Jersey.* ' 
ington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
,  Compact  established  a  multistate 
deal  with  interstate  transportation 
Washington.   D.C.   area,   including 
-Id   and   Virginia."   The  Tahoe  Re- 
nanning  Compact  established  a  corn- 
composed  of  state  appointed  mem- 
develop  and  carry  out  a  regional  de- 
plan.*'    The    Delaware    River 
Compact     established     a     regional 
composed  of  the  governors  of  vari- 
es for  planning,  conservation,  water 
regulation  and  other  matters  relat- 
the  basin."  Many  other  interstate 
could  also  be  cited, 
case  of  the  compact  commissions 
been  created  for  low-level  radioac- 
the  members  of  the  regional 

are  appointed  by  state  authori- 

iccordance  with  state  law.** 

roregoing  suggests  that  congressional 

al  of  interstate  compacts  is  only  re- 

when  a  compact  would  intrude  upon 

^alid  federal  power.  In  the  case  of 

Clause   powers,   compacts   pur- 

to    regulate    interstate   commerce 

clearly    involve   such   an   intrusion. 

attempting  to  regulate  an  area  of 

commerce    affecting    interstate 

and  already  the  subject  of  pre- 

federal     legislation     would     also 

to  intrude  into  the  zone  of  a  vaUd 

.  power.  A  more  extended  discussion 

Commerce  Clause  is  appropriate. 


COMMERCE  CLAUSE 

has   broad    powers    under   the 

Clause    of    the    Constitution" 

regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Na- 
and  among  the  several  Stetes,  and 
( he  Indian  Tribes." 

the  earliest  days  of  the  republic,  the 

of  Congress   to   regulate   interstate 

^w  has  remained  fundamental  to  the 

^  system  of  government.*'  In  the  ab- 

of  federal  regulation  over  a  particular 

of  interstate  commerce,  the  states 

free  to  undertake  such  regulation 

.„„    when    sUte    regulation    would 

interstate  commerce.*'  In  the  areas 

waste  disposal,  the  Supreme 

in    City    of    Philadelphia    v.    New 

I,*'  struck  down  a  New  Jersey  statute 

the  importation  of  waste  for  dispos- 

the  state  as  a  burden  on  interstate 


specifically  regarding  nuclear  waste. 

.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 

..  found,  among  other  things,  in  lUi- 

'.  General  Electric  Company,^"  that  an 

statute  that  prevented  the  shipment 

nuclear  fuel  into  the  state  was  an 

burden  on  interstate  com- 
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even  activities  that  are  purely  ingra- 
in character  have  been  held  to  be 
„.  the  purview  of  the  Commerce  Clause 
may  be  the  subject  of  regulation  by 
where  the  activity  affects  inter- 
commerce."  Moreover.  Congress  may 
;he  commerce  power  to  protect  instru- 
of  interstate  commerce  or  per- 
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sons  or  things  moving  in  commerce."  The 
crucial,  but  liberal,  judicial  test  of  valid  uses 
of  the  commerce  clause  is  whether  Congress 
acted  reasonably  in  adopting  a  particular 
regulatory  scheme." 

Because  of  the  broad  powers  found  under 
the  Commerce  Clause  and  because  the  Su- 
premacy Clause  makes  valid  federal  law  su- 
perior to  state  law.  the  Congress  often 
enacts  legislation  regulating  interstate  and 
intrastate  commerce  that  has  the  effect  of 
preempting  sUte  police  powers.  However, 
there  is  often  reluctance  to  totally  preempt 
state  law  and  Congress  sometimes  defines  a 
zone  of  regulation  that  can  be  appropriately 
and  coordinately  carried  out  by  the  states. 

Congress  has  on  several  occasions  delegat- 
ed federal  powers  to  the  states."  There  are 
several  instances  in  which  Congress  has 
mandated  or  permitted  state  enforcement  of 
federal  standards.  A  few  selected  examples 
illustrate  this  point.  ,  .  .  „ 

Under  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act," 
Congress  created  a  treble-damages  remedy 
and  gave  jurisdiction  under  the  Act  to  State 
as  well  as  federal  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  upheld  this  program  of  state  enforce- 
ment." .,.  .  . 
In  Model  V.  Virginia  Surface  Mining  <& 
Reclamation  Association."  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,"  which  invit- 
ed the  States  to  submit  proposed  surface 
mining  regulations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  If  the  Secretary  approved  those 
regulations,  the  State  enforced  them.  Alter- 
natively, if  a  State  did  not  submit  a  regula- 
tory program,  the  Secretary  developed  and 
implemented  a  program  for  the  State. 

Several  sUtutes,  particularly  environmen- 
tal laws,  apply  federal-state  regulatory 
schemes  simUar  to  those  upheld  in  Model. 
Among  them  are:  ,,„^„, 

1)  The  Clean  Air  Act-42  U.S.  Code  §i  7401 
et  seq..  which  permits  state  enforcement  of 
certain  air  emission  standards  that  are  "not 
less  stringent"  than  federally  approved 
standards.  See,  42  U.S.  Code  §  7416. 

2)  77ie  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act— 33  U.S.  Code  §§  1251  e(  seq..  which  per- 
mits state  enforcement  of  water  pollution 

•standards  of  performance  for  new  sources 
to  at  least  the  same  extent  as  .  .  ."  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  regulations.  See, 
33  U.S.  Code  §  1316(c). 

3)  77ic  NoUe  Control  Act—A2  U.S.  Code 
i§  4901  et  seq..  which  permits  state  enforce- 
ment of  railroad  noise  emission  standards 
that  are  "identical  to  the  standard"  adopted 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
See,  42  U.S.  Code  §S  4916(c)(1)  and  42  U.S. 
Code  4917(c)(1).  ^    , 

4)  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  vehicle 
Safety  Act-\5  U.S.  Code  H  1381  et  seq.. 
which  permits  state  enforcement  of  safety 
standards  that  are  "identical  to  a  Federal 
safety  standard."  See,  15  U.S.  Code 
§  1392(d). 

By  preempting  state  law  and  permittuig 
sUte  enforcement  of  state  regulations  that 
are  identical  to  federal  standards,  these 
statutes  effectively  provide  for  the  federal 
establishment  of  federal  standards  that  may 
be  enforced  by  the  states.  The  fact  that  a 
state  must  also  adopt  the  federal  standards 
as  its  own  as  a  precondition  to  enforcement 
amounts  to  no  more  than  federal  acquie- 
sence  in  state  enforcement  of  federal  stand- 
ards. 

But  Congress  has  gone  further  than 
simply  permitting  sUte  enforcement  of  fed- 
eral standards.  A  case  that  directly  Illus- 
trates the  point  is  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  v.  Mississippi,"  where  the 


Supreme  Court  upheld.  In  the  face  of  a 
Tenth  Amendment  challenge,  the  provisions 
of  Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility  Regula- 
tory Policies  Act,  which  mandated  that  each 
State  regulatory  authority  enforce  ratemak- 
ing  standards  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  Certainly, 
if  Congress  can  mandate  state  enforcement 
of  federal  standards,  it  can  permit  state  en- 
forcement of  federal  standards,  and  no  case 
to  our  knowledge  forbids  an  otherwise  valid 
delegation  of  federal  enforcement  authority 
to  the  States. 

The  area  of  atomic  energy  Is  one  of  the 
areas  over  which  Congress  has  exercised  Its 
Commerce  Clause  powers  and  has  largely 
preempted  the  states  In  the  area  of  regula- 
tion. One  case  illustrates  the  point.  In  Pacif- 
ic Gas  &  Electric  Co.  v.  State  Energy  Re- 
sources    Conservation     and    Development 
Commission,*"    the    Supreme    Court    held 
that  a  California  state  law  imposing  a  mora- 
torium  was  an   unconstitutional   Intrusion 
into  an  area  of  nuclear  power  plant  licens- 
ing that  had  been  preempted  by  the  federal 
government  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  Specifically,  the  statutory  language 
imposing  the  moratorium  prevented  state 
certification   of   new   nuclear   plants   until 
"there  exists  a  demonstrated  technology  or 
means  for  the  disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste."    In    reaching    its    conclusion,    the 
Court  made  several  important  observations. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  division  of  regula- 
tory responsibilities  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  government,  the  Court  noted: 
.  [Als  we  view  the  issue.  Congress,  in 
passing  the  1954  [Atomic  Energy]  Act  and 
in  subsequently  amending  it.  Intended  that 
the   Federal   Government  should   regulate 
the  radiological  safety  aspects  Involved  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  nuclear 
plant,  but  that  the  States  retain  their  tradi- 
tional responsibility  in  the  field  of  regulat- 
ing electrical  utilities  for  determining  ques- 
tions of  need,  reliability,  cost,  and  other  re- 
lated state  concerns."' 

Secondly,  the  Court  made  clear  Its  view 
that  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  the 
states,  through  their  public  utility  commis- 
sions, were  empowered  to  determine  the 
need  for  power  •»  and  to  determine  econom- 
ic considerations  concerning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  particular  plant.  Thus.  [t]he 
[Nluclear  Regulatory  Commission]  .  .  .  was 
not  given  authority  over  the  generation  of 
electricity  Itself,  or  over  the  economic  ques- 
tion whether  a  particular  plant  should  be 
built."  ,   _.  ^ 

For  these  reasons,  the  Court  concludea 
that  the  California  moratorium  posed  an 
improper  conflict  with  federal  law: 

A  state  moratorium  on  nuclear  construc- 
tion grounded  In  safety  concerns  falls 
squarely  within  the  prohibited  field.  More- 
over a  state  judgment  that  nuclear  power  is 
not  safe  enough  to  be  further  developed 
would  conflict  directly  with  the  countervail- 
ing judgment  of  the  NRC  .  .  .  that  nuclear 
construction  may  proceed  notwithstanding 
extant  uncertainties  as  to  waste  disposal.  A 
State  prohibition  on  nuclear  construction 
for  safety  reasons  would  also  be  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Atomic  Energy's  Act's  objective  to 
insure  that  nuclear  technology  be  safe 
enough  for  widespread  development  and 
use— and  would  be  preempted  for  that 
reason.** 

Similarly,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Congress 
possesses  the  broad  constitutional  authority 
to  directly  regulate  various  aspects  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  disposal,  and  it  could 
forbid  the  interstate  transportation  of  ra- 
dioactive   waste    or   otherwise    regulate    it 


under  the  authority  of  federally  appointed 
officers. 

Congress  has  chosen.  Instead,  to  forego 
federal  regulation  in  favor  of  a  form  of  reg- 
ulation using  interstate  compacts.  The  com- 
pact approach  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  some  litigation.  In  Washington  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council 
V.  Spellman,  "  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  struck  down  a  Washing- 
ton statute  closing  the  borders  of  the  state 
to  the  entry  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 
originating  outside  the  state.  In  that  deci- 
sion, the  court  made  reference  to  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980: 
After  the  Washington  initiative  [the  ex- 
clusionary statute]  was  approved  by  the 
voters.  Congress  passed  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act  .  .  .  encouraging 
the  use  of  compacts  between  and  among 
states  to  accomplish  regional  storage  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste.  At  the  time  the  Low- 
Level  Waste  Act  was  passed.  Congress  was 
aware  of  the  enactment  of  [initiative]  383  in 
Washington. 

The  Low-Level  Waste  Act  comes  closer  to 
yielding  control  of  disposal  sites  to  the  state 
in  which  the  sites  are  located.  The  Act  per- 
mits the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional disposal  facilities  through  interstate 
compacts.  Because  Congress  specifically 
gives  permission  for  regional  disposal  in  this 
Act,  states  signatory  to  a  compact  could  ex- 
clude waste  from  nonsignatory  states  with- 
out violating  the  Supremacy  or  Commerce 
Clauses.  Permission  to  exclude  such  wastes, 
however,  is  conditioned  participation  in  a 
compact. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  signed  the 
proposed  Northwest  Interstate  Compact  on 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
(Northwest  Compact)  with  Oregon.  Idaho. 
Montana  and  Utah.  As  of  this  date,  the  pro- 
posed compact  has  not  received  Congres- 
sional approval.  Until  the  State  participates 
in  a  compact  which  has  become  law.  the 
Low-Level  Waste  Act  does  not  grant  power 
to  any  state  to  close  Its  borders  to  Interstate 
traffic  in  low-level  waste." 

Thus,  rights  In  each  of  the  low-level  radio- 
active waste  compacts  to  exclude  low-level 
radioactive  waste  generated  outside  the 
region  from  disposal  inside  the  region  are 
rights  that  Intrude  on  federal  powers  under 
thue  Commerce  Clause.  It  Is  possible  that 
specific  provisions  of  the  proposed  Appa- 
lachian Compact,  such  as  the  right  of  the 
compact  commission  to  enforce  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  regulations.  Involve 
additional  specific  intrusions  into  areas  of 
federal  regulation  that  are  already  In  place. 
But,  this  specific  Intrusion  in  minor  when 
compared  to  the  more  expansive  intrusion 
contained  within  all  of  the  compacts  with 
regard  to  the  possible  prevention  of  certain 
interstate  movement  of  nuclear  waste. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  power  at  issue  are 
federal  in  nature  does  not  give  rise,  in  and 
of  Itself,  to  federal  power  of  appointment. 

ANALYSIS 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  argued 
that  the  state  appointment  of  compact  com- 
mission members  is  not  in  accord  with  Arti- 
cle II,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  and 
that  the  functional  nature  of  compact  com- 
missions is  such  that  Buckley  is  controlling. 
The  analysis  of  the  Issue  raised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  requires  the  consider- 
ation of  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
In  addition  to  the  Appointment  Clause: 
namely,  the  Compact  Clause  and  the  Com- 
merce Clause.  When  fully  considered,  all 
these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  suggest 
compelling  legal  distinctions  that  raise  sig- 


nificant doubt  about  the  vitality  of  the  De- 
partment's assertions.  Two  principal  points 
should  be  made. 

First,  the  Buckley  decision  did  not  address 
appointments  to  Interstate  compact  commis- 
sions. Buckley  only  dealt  with  the  more 
narrow  question  of  which  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government  should  exercise  federal  ap- 
pointment authority.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment cited  no  case  authority  for  its  asser- 
tion that  the  Buckley  appointment  require- 
ments have  been  extended  judicially  to  com- 
missions created  by  interstate  compacts.  On 
the  contrary,  the  one  case  that  does  address 
that  question  runs  counter  to  the  assertions 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Under  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  and  Conservation  Planning  Act  of 
1980,  Congress  gave  substantial  responsibil- 
ities for  future  power  plaimlng,  energy  and 
other  resources  planning  for  fish  and  wild- 
life planning  to  a  regional  authority  com- 
prised of  state  selected  representatives  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  states.  The  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  Council  have  a  binding  effect 
in  formulating  the  acquisition  of  future  pri- 
vate energy  resources  on  BPA  and  many  of 
the  activities  of  the  Council  are  funded 
from  BPA  moneys.  The  regional  Planning 
Council  purports  to  be  established  as  an 
interstate  compact. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
cently decided  a  case  of  major  significance 
to  the  legal  status  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Electric  Power  and  Conservation  Planning 
Council.  In  Seattle  Master  Builders  Associa- 
tion V.  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  and 
Conservation  Planning  Council,"  the  court 
held  that  the  Appointments  Clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  not  violated 
by  provisions  of  law  establishing  the  Coun- 
cil and  permitting  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  by  the  governors  of  vari- 
ous states.  Instead,  the  Court  found  that 
the  Council  was  an  interstate  compact 
agency  not  subject  to  the  Appointments 
Clause.  Although  the  dissent  in  the  case 
raises  legal  questions  concerning  whether  or 
not  the  Council  Is  really  an  Interstate  com- 
pact agency  in  light  of  Its  apparent  lack  of 
state  derived  powers,  the  result  in  this  case 
Is  directly  contrary  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect  to 
the  state  appointment  of  Appalachian  Com- 
pact commissioners. 

Second,  an  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
powers  that  would  be  given  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Compact  Commission  are  federal  or 
state  in  nature  is  not  controlling  with 
regard  to  appointments  to  the  commission. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  establishment 
of  an  interstate  compact  commission  with 
the  approval  of  Congress  involves  some 
effect  on  federal  powers:  that  is  why  con- 
gressional approval  is  required  in  the  first 
place.  And,  it  can  be  assumed  that  such  a 
compact  commission  would  exercise  sover- 
eign powers  that  are  derived  both  from  the 
federal  government  and  the  state  govern- 
ments. Otherwise  the  commission  could  be 
established  completely  by  state  law  or  com- 
pletely by  federal  law. 

Congress  has  on  several  occasions  delegat- 
ed federal  powers  to  the  states,  which  obvi- 
ously possess  their  own  sovereign  powers  to 
establish  offices  and  appoint  their  own  au- 
thorities without  running  afoul  of  the  Ap- 
pointments Clause.  Surely  if  Congress  can 
permit  or  mandate  state  enforcement  by 
sUte  officials  of  federal  law.  Congress  could 
permit  the  establishment  of  an  interstate 
commission  composed  of  officials  appointed 
from  several  states  to  exercise  federal 
powers  or  to  enforce  federal  standards. 


Third,  the  implications  of  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  do  great 
harm  to  the  use  of  interstate  compacts  as  a 
valuable  regulatory  alternative.  Not  only 
would  the  low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
pacts and  the  many  other  compacts  already 
effective  be  placed  in  constitutional  jeop- 
ardy, but  in  the  future  there  would  be  little 
incentive  for  states  to  join  together  in  com- 
pacts if  all  interstate  bodies  were  composed 
of  federally  appointed  officials.  The  states 
might  simply  prefer  to  defer  to  a  direct  fed- 
eral exercise  of  power  rather  than  assume 
responsibilities  under  a  compact.  In  short, 
the  genius  of  the  Compact  Clause  could  be 
undone. 

CONCLUSION 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Buckley  issue  does  not  raise  a  signifi- 
cant legal  impediment  to  the  regional  com- 
pacts on  low-level  radioactive  waste.  The  as- 
sertions of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  Appalachian  Compact  is  unconstitution- 
al are  not  based  u[>on  controlling  judicial 
precedent.  If  adopted  judicially,  the  Depart- 
ment's assertions  would  undermine  not  only 
all  of  the  existing  low-level  radioactive 
waste  compacts  already  approved  by  Con- 
gress, but  also  would  likely  invalidate  virtu- 
ally every  interstate  compact  that  has  ever 
established  an  interstate  regulatory  body, 
because  the  traditional  manner  of  appoint- 
ment has  been  by  state  authority  under 
state  law. 

The  matter  of  permitting  regional  regula- 
tion of  low-level  waste  raises  the  policy  issue 
of  whether  such  regulation  should  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  federal  level  by  federal  offi- 
cials, but  that  issue  was  seemingly  addressed 
by  Congress  in  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1980.  Certainly  policy 
objections  to  the  approval  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Compact  are  appropriate,  but  to  argue 
now  that  federal  appointments  may  be  de- 
sirable as  a  matter  of  policy  is  only  to  quar- 
rel with  the  poUcy  judgments  made  by  the 
Congress  In  1980  and  in  1985  as  the  predi- 
cates to  a  federal-state  regulatory  scheme 
that  is  now  in  place. 

Robert  D.  Poling, 
Specialist  in  American  Public  Law, 
American  Law  DiiHsiOJL 

FOOTNOTES 

'  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  pending  compact, 
see  "Congressional  Approval  of  the  Appalachian 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact."  by  Robert 
D.  Poling.  American  Law  Division  (November  3, 
1987). 

'Public  Law  96-573.  94  Stat.  3347  (1980). 

'Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  96-573. 

■•Section  4(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-573. 

'  Article  I.  Section  10.  Clause  3.  which  provides  in 
pertinent  part:  ".  .  .  no  State  shall,  without  the 
Consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or 
Compact  with  another  State  .  .  •  See  Virginia  v. 
Tenneisee.  148  O.S.  503  (1893):  New  York  v.  O'Neill, 
359  VS.  1  (1959):  New  Hampshire  v.  Maine,  425 
U.S.  363  (1976):  and.  United  States  SUel  Corpora- 
tion V.  MultistaU  Taz  Commisrion.  434  VS.  452 
(1978). 

•The  legislative  history  of  the  1980  Act  may  be 
found  in  Senate  Report  96-548.  96th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(1980):  House  Report  96-1382,  2  Parts,  96th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1980).  Debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  original  passage  may  be  found  at  126  Cone. 
Rec  S  9990  (Daily  ed.  July  28,  1980):  126  Cong.  lUc 
S  10000-SlOOlO  (Daily  ed.  July  28.  1980):  126  Cong. 
Rec  S  10050— S  10068  (Daily  ed.  July  29.  1980):  and 
126  Cong.  Rec.  S  10239  (Dally  ed.  July  30.  1980). 
Debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  original  passage  may  be  found  at  126 
Conff.  Rec.  H  11747— H  11769  (Daily  ed.  December 
3,  1980).  Debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
final  passage  may  be  found  at  126  Cong.  Rec.  S 
16539— S  16546  (Daily  ed.  December  13.  1980). 
Debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  during  final  passage  may   be  found  at   126 
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B  what  the  Compact  would  provide. 
LTticle  II,  Section  2,  clause  3. 
24  US.  1(1976). 
24  U.S.  303(1888). 

lee  for  example.  Matter  of  Hathway.  71  N.Y. 
1877);  and.  Jlfc/JrWiur  v.  Nelson.  81  Ky.  67 
).  See  also.  United  States  v.  Germoinc.  99  U.S. 
1879). 

n  Buckley  non-compliance  with  the  Appoint- 

Clause  was  of  concern  because  the  statutory 

„jons  regarding  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 

of  the  Federal  Elections  Commission  involved 

by  various  members  of  Congress. 
Buckley,  supra,  at  140-141. 
;t  might  be  noted  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  recently  struck 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  as 
_„.ve  of  the  Appointments  Clause,  again  decid- 
tn  Inter-branch  dispute  over  federal  appoint- 
ts.  See.   In  Re:  Seated  Case.      P.2d      .  (Misc. 
87-00197.  8700205  and  87-00215)  (D.C.  cir.  Jan- 
22    1988);   probable   jurisdiction   noted,   sub 
Morrison  V.Olson.     U.S.      .  No.  87-1279  (Feb- 
y  22.  1988). 
Article  I.  Section  10.  Clause  3  of  the  V£.  Con- 
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See.  Lagassa.  State  Utility  Commission  As  Ves- 
tigi  J  Organs:  The  Need  for  Regional  Governance 


of  Electric  Utilities.  28  Kansas  Law  Review  291 
(1980)  and.  Poling.  Regional  Perspectives  in 
Energy  Regulation.  1  Bell  Atlantic  QuarUrly  45 
(Winter  1984).  ^ 

"  See.  Weinfeld.  What  Did  the  Praraers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  Mean  by  "Agreement  or  Com- 
pact? 3  University  of  Chicago  Law  Review  453 
(1936). 

"  148  U.S.  503(1893). 
"  Id.,  at  519, 

"  See    for  example.  St.  LouU  &  San  Francuco 
Railway  Co.,  v.  James.  161  U.S.  545  (1896);  Hen- 
dnck  V.  Maryland.  235  U.S.  610  (1915);  Bode  v.  Bar- 
rett, 344  U.S.  583  (1953);  and  New  York  v.  O'Neill. 
359  U.S.  1  (1959). 
35  425  U.S.  363  (1976). 
"434  U.S.  452  (1978). 
"  Id.,  at  473. 

"  472  U.S.  159.  105  S.Ct.  2524  (1985). 
"  See  Petty  v.  Tennessee-Missouri  Bridge  Com- 
mission. 359  U.S.  275  (1959);  and.  Frankfurter  & 
Landis  The  Compact  Clause  of  the  Constitution-A 
Study  in  Interstate  Adjustments.  34  Yale  Law  Jour- 
na/ 685  (1925). 

"  Zimmerman  and  Wendell.  77ic  Law  and  Use  of 
InterstaU  Compacts  (The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments 1961)  26. 
•>  Sec  42  SUt.  174  (1921)  and  42  Stat.  822  (1922). 
"  See.   80   Stat.    1324   (1966).   and  86  Stat.   466 
(1972). 
•»  See.  83  Stat.  360  (1969). 
«<  See.  Public  Law  87-328.  75  Stat.  688  ( 1961 ). 
*'   The   Southeast   commission   consists   of   two 
voting  members  from  each  party  state  "appointed 
according  to  the  laws  of  each  state  .  .  ."  under  Arti- 
cle 4(A).  See.  Public  Law  99-240.  99  Stat.  1842.  1874. 
The  Northwest  committee  consists  of  one  official 
designated   by   the   governor  of  each   party  state 
under  Article  V.  See.  Public  Law  99-240.  99  Stat. 
1842.  1862.  The  Rocky  Mountain  board  consists  of 
one  "member  from  each  party  state.  Under  Article 
Vl(b),  "[tjhe  governor  shall  determine  how  and  for 
what  term  its  members  shall  be  appointed,  and  how 
and  for  what  term  any  alternate  may  be  appointed 
to  perform  that  members  duties  on  the  board  in 
the  members  absence."  See.  Public  Law  99-240.  99 
Stat.  1842.  1905.  The  Central  commission  consisU 
of  one  member  from  each  party  state  "appointed 
according  to  the  laws  of  each  state"  under  Article 
IV(a).  See.  Public  Law  99-240.  99  Stat,  1842.  1866. 
The  Central  Midwest  commission  consists  of  two 
voting  members  from  each  state  eligible  to  be  a 
host  state,  one  voting  member  who  is  a  member  of 
the  County  Board  of  or  who  is  a  County  Commis- 
sioner of  each  host  county  under  Article  UK  a). 
"The  Governor  of  each  party  state  shall  notify  the 
Commission  in  writing  of  its  members  and  any  al- 
ternates." See.  Public  Law  99-240.  99  Stat.   1842. 
1883.   The    Midwest   commission    consists   of   one 
voting  member  from  each  party  state  with  "[tjhe 
Governor  of  each  party  state  .  .     [to]  notify  the 
Commission  in  writing  of  its  members  and  any  al- 
ternates" under  Article  Ill(a).  Public  Law  99-240. 
99  Stat.  1842.  1894. 
"  Article  I.  Section  8.  clause  3. 
"  Gibbons  V.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  (22  U.S.)  1  (1945). 
••"  Southern  Pacific  Co.  v.  Arizona.  325  U.S.  761 
(1945) 
«»437  U.S.  615(1978). 

"683  F.2d  206  (7th  Cir.  1982).  cert,  denied.  461 
U.S.  913(1983). 

"  See  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100  ( 1941 ); 
Wickar'd  v.  Filbum.  317  U.S.  Ill  (1942);  United 
Slates  V.  Wrightwood  Dairy  Co..  315  U.S.  110  (1942); 
Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel.  Inc.  v.  United  States.  379 
U.S.  294(1964). 
"  Perez  v.  United  States.  402  U.S.  146  (1971). 
"  Heart  of  Atlanta,  supra:  and  Katzenbach  v. 
Mcaung.  379  U.S.  294  (1964). 

i'See  for  example.  United  States  v.  Sharpnack. 
355  U.S.  286  (1958);  and  see.  Kauper.  Utilization  of 
State  Commissioners  in  the  Administration  of  the 
Federal    Motor    Carrier    Act.    34    Michigan    Law 
Review  37.  46-49  ( 1935). 
"56  Stat.  23.34(1942). 
"  Testa  V.  Katt  330  U.S.  386  (1947). 
"  452  U.S.  264(1981). 

"91  Stat.  445  (1977).  30  U.S.  Code  i  1201  et  seq. 
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Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Corp.  v.  National 
Resources  Defense  Council.  Inc..  435  U.S.  519.  550 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  support  passage  of  H.R. 
3025,  the  Appalachian  States  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact. 
This  bill  grants  congressional  consent 
to  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware  to  enter  into  an 
interstate  compact  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 
In  the  final  days  of  the  first  session 
of  the  99th  Congress,  we  passed  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  amendments  and  also  gave  con- 
sent to  seven  regional  compacts.  Under 
the  act.  States  must  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  their  own  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  by  January  1,  1993.  This  act 
also  sets  up  a  series  of  milestones  that 
must  be  met  before  1993  in  order  to 
ensure  the  development  of  sites  for 
the  disposal  of  such  waste.  The  act 
specifically  provides  that  all  such  com- 
pacts must  receive  congressional  con- 
sent. 

In  considering  this  compact,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  examined  two 
issues.  First,  compact  membership, 
and  second,  the  constitutionality  of  a 
particular  provision  in  the  Appalach- 
ian compact.  With  regard  to  compact 
membership,  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  giving  consent  to  this  com- 
pact should  not  be  construed  as  reliev- 
ing Maryland  and  Delaware  of  any 
legal  obligation,  if  any,  they  may  have 
incurred  as  a  result  of  their  member- 
ship in  the  Northeast  compact  which 
was  approved  by  Congress  in  1985.  On 
the  constitutional  issue.  Senator  Byrd 
and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  today  stat- 
ing the  reasons  why  the  Judiciary 
Committee  believes  that  this  compact 
does  not  raise  constitutional  concerns. 
I  am  pleased  that  both  of  these  issues 
have  been  addressed  and  that  we  are 
able  to  grant  consent  to  this  compact 
today. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Appalach- 
ian compact,  39  States  have  joined 
compacts.  Other  States,  Texas  for  one, 
have  expressed  their  intent  to  build 
their  own  sites.  Substantial  progress 
toward  site  development  has  been 
made  by  these  States.  I  encourage 
them  to  keep  up  their  good  work. 
With  regard  to  those  States  that  have 
not  made  progress,  I  strongly  urge 
them  to  take  the  obligation  imposed 
by  the  act  seriously  and  begin  to  plan 
for  the  future  disposal  of  their  waste. 
If  all  States  work  together  in  this 
area,  there  will  be  a  functioning  na- 
tionwide system  for  the  disposal  of  our 
low-level  waste  on  January  1,  1993. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware,  Sena- 
tor Roth,  for  introducing  the  Appa- 
lachian compact  in  the  Senate  in  the 
99th   and    100th   Congresses   and   for 


working  for  passage  this  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today  and  speak 
about  legislation  that  I  introduced  in 
the  99th  Congress,  and  again  in  the 
100th  Congress.  It  gives  congressional 
consent  to  the  formation  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Low-Level  Waste  Compact. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
I  rise  to  address  this  legislation.  For 
reasons  of  expediency  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  with  my  approval,  decided 
to  pass  the  House  of  Representatives 
reported  bill  (H.R.  3025)  instead  of  the 
bill  (S.  1551)  that  I  had  introduced. 
Since  H.R.  3025  was  introduced  by  the 
lone  Representative  of  Delaware  [Mr. 
Carper]  and  the  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  is 
chaired  by  our  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Biden]  we  have  a  real  Dela- 
ware affair  here  today.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  a  part  of  this  cooperative 
effort,  and  it  is  with  much  gratitude 
that  in  addition  to  Senator  Biden  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
for  their  active  involvement.  Without 
their  expertise  and  constructive  par- 
ticipation we  would  not  be  where  we 
are  today.  H.R.  3025  is  sensible  and 
needed  legislation,  because  it  ensures 
steady  progress  in  the  opening  of  a 
low  level  nuclear  waste  disposal  facili- 
ty for  all  the  States  in  this  compact. 

Mr.  President,  the  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980  re- 
quired that  States  establish  regional 
compacts  for  the  disposal  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  produced  by  States 
within  the  compact.  This  act  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  this 
waste  from  sites  in  South  Carolina, 
Nevada,  and  Washington  and  places  it 
with  the  producing  States.  This  com- 
pact addresses  the  needs  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia. 

In  1985  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  amendments  became 
law.  Title  I  of  these  amendments  set 
forth  the  means  by  which  the  1980  act 
could  be  enacted  by  defining  responsi- 
bilities for  the  disposal  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  providing  incentives 
for  States  to  move  forward  in  develop- 
ing regional  disposal  sites,  and  setting 
policies  that  will  govern  the  transition 
to  the  regional  disposal  sites.  Title  II 
of  the  amenciments  established  the 
Omnibus  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Interstate  Compact  Consent  Act.  This 
gave  consent  to  the  Northwest,  Cen- 
tral, Southeast,  Central  Midwest,  Mid- 
west, Rocky  Mountain,  and  Northeast 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compacts. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  disposal 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  involves 
numerous  difficult  issues  which,  of  ne- 
cessity, must  be  addressed.  The  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  solutions,  are  both 


complex  and  controversial.  Our  inabil- 
ity to  squarely  confront  these  issues 
has  meant  that  the  timely  and  proper 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 
has  not  always  been  possible.  While 
the  elimination  of  such  waste  would  be 
ideal,  the  activities  that  produce  it 
play  vital  roles  in  the  economy,  both 
as  a  source  of  employment  and  in 
making  contributions  to  our  quality  of 
life.  Producers  include  hospitals,  re- 
search facilities,  and  industry.  The 
wastes  produced  include  rags,  protec- 
tive clothing,  radiopharmaceuticals, 
and  lab  equipment.  Although  these 
wastes  do  not  pose  the  same  threat  to 
health  and  safety  as  does  high-level 
radioactive  waste  produced  by  nuclear 
powerplants,  we  must  still  take  care  to 
dispose  of  them  in  a  responsible  and 
timely  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian 
Compact  legislation  (H.R.  3025)  estab- 
lishes an  organization  and  describes 
the  procedures  under  which  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia  can,  in  a  responsible  and 
timely  manner,  develop  new  disposal 
capacity  for  low-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  in  the  region.  The 
compact  has  been  ratified,  in  identical 
form,  in  all  four  States.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  act  quickly  so  that  we  can 
follow  the  goals  established  by  the 
Congress  and  that  low  level  waste  can 
be  safety  disposed  of.  We  must  meet 
the  safety  and  health  needs  of  the 
people  in  this  region.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  States  have  progressed  rap- 
idly in  the  pursuit  of  their  responsibil- 
ities, and  a  siting  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  early  May. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  for 
amen(Jment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


the  Senate  and  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  545) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNATION  OF  "JUST  SAY  NO 
WEEK"— HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 545 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  545,  a 
joint  resolution  just  received  from  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  545)  designat- 
ing May  8-14,  1988.  as  "Just  Say  No  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  considered  to 
have  been  read  the  second  time  at 
length.  The  joint  resolution  is  before 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  INDEFINITE- 
LY POSTPONED— SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  300 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  641,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 300,  the  Senate  companion  meas- 
ure, be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  1315 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1315,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  authorization  bill, 
and  that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTING         SENATE         LEGAL 

COUNSEL    TO    TAKE    CERTAIN 

ACTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Dole.  I  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  423)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  a  Senate 
employee  In  the  case  of  Korb  v.  Lehman,  et 
at  (E.D.  Va.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Lawrence 
J.  Korb,  a  former  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Raytheon  Co.,  has 
filed  an  action  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia against  John  F.  Lehman.  Jr., 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  other 
present  or  former  Navy  officials;  and 
Carl  M.  Smith,  minority  staff  director 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Mr.  Korb  alleges  that  communications 
by  the  defendants  to  his  former  em- 
ployer resulted  in  Raytheon's  termina- 
tion of  his  employment  as  head  of  its 
Washington  office,  and  were  made  to 
penalize  him  for  exercising  his  first 
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ame  idment  right,  while  a  private  citi- 
smployed  by  a  defense  contractor, 
advocate  a  defense  budget  that  dif- 
from  the  administration's, 
matter  has  been  carefully  re- 
viewH  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
on  Armed  Services  [Mr.  Ndnn] 
the  ranking  minority  member  of 
:ommittee  [Mr.  Warner],  as  well 
Office  of  Senate  Legal  Counsel, 
resolution  authorizing  representa- 
by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
on  Mr.  Smith's  representa- 
that  his  communications  in  this 
were  not  intended  to  injure  the 

and  that  he  proceeded  in  the 

faith  belief  that  he  was  acting  in 
course  of  his  official  responsibil- 
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offering  this  resolution,  I  would 

to  emphasize  that  all  members  of 

Senate  community  should  remem- 

when  carrying  out  their  responsi- 

that    the    Senate,    and    the 

Nation  as  a  whole,  are  the  benefici- 

of  robust  public  discussion  of  the 

difficult  issues  of  national  policy  that 

qonfront.  

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
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The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
T  le   resolution   with   its  preamble, 
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S.  Res.  423 

In  the  case  of  Lawrence  J.  Korb 

F.  Lehman,  Jr.,  et  al..  Civil  Action 

(8-0207-A,  pending  in  the  United  States 

Distpct  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

the  plaintiff  has  named  Carl  M. 

h.    Minority    Staff    Director    of    the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  a 


defc  ndant: 

W  lereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(  i)(l)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
978.    2   U.S.C.    28«b<a)    and    288c<a)(l) 

19t  2).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
def«  nd  an  employee  of  the  Senate  in  a  civil 
acti  )n  in  which  there  is  placed  in  issue  the 
vali  lity  of  an  action  taken  by  the  employee 
in  I:  is  official  capacity:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
R  -solved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  d  reeled  to  represent  Carl  M.  Smith  in  the 
cas<  of  Korb  v.  Lehman,  et  aL 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
/  CTIONS 


h[r 


BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 

and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 


myself 

coi  sideration. 


•the    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Cl<  rk  will  report. 

n  he  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  oUows: 

resolution  (S.  Res.  424)  to  direct  the 
Seiiate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Senate 
em  jloyees  and  authorize  testimony  and  pro- 
du(  tion  of  docimients  in  the  case  of  Adam- 
SOI  V.  Radiosevic,  et  oL 

'.  "here  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pr  »ceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  plain- 
tiff in  a  civil  action  resulting  from  a 
bid  dispute  about  a  contract  to  con- 
struct housing  for  the  Army  post  at 
Port  Leavenworth,  KS,  has  obtained 
subpoenas  for  a  member  and  a  former 
member  of  Senator  Dole's  staff  to  tes- 
tify and  produce  documents  at  a  depo- 
sition concerning  communications 
with  the  Republican  leader's  office 
pertaining  to  the  contract  dispute. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
these  staffs,  Walt  Riker  and  Mike 
Pettit,  and  any  other  present  or 
former  employees  who  may  be  supoen- 
aed,  and  will  also  authorize  them  to 
testify  and  produce  documents  and 
that  are  relevant  and  unprivileged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The   resolution   (S.   Res.   424)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  424 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Adamson  v.  Rado- 
sevic.  et  al..  Case  No.  87-2105-O.  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  the  plaintiff  has  obtained 
subpoenas  for  the  testimony  and  production 
of  documente  by  Walt  Riker  and  Mike 
Pettit.  a  member  and  former  member  of 
Senator  Dole's  staff; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2) 
(1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  current  or  former  employees  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued 
to  them  in  their  official  capacity; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
or  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
Senate  may  be  needful  for  use  in  any  court 
for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  Senate  will 
take  such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  consistent  with  the  privileges  and 
righte  of  the  Senate;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Walt  Riker,  Mike 
Pettit  and  any  other  current  or  former 
Senate  employees  in  the  case  of  Adamson  v. 
Radosevic,  et  al. 

Sec.  2.  That  Walt  Riker.  Mike  Pettit,  and 
any  other  subpoenaed  employees  or  former 
employees  are  authorized  to  testify  and  to 
produce  documents  in  the  case  of  Adamson 
V.  Radosevic,  et  aL.  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  testimony  and  documents  are  deter- 
mined to  be  both  relevant  and  not  privi- 
leged. 


on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONDITIONAL  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  adjournment  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  116)  providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 
journment or  recess  of  the  Senate  from 
April  29,  1988.  until  May  9.  1988. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  116 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  or  recesses  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday.  April  29.  1988.  pursuant 
to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority  leader,  or 
his  designee,  in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, it  stand  adjourned  or  recessed  as  the 
case  may  be  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday.  May 
9.  1988.  or  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the 
second  day  after  the  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  reassemble  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RECESS  UNTIt  1 1  O'CLOCK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOFT  DRINK  MANUFACTURERS 
REFERRED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  intro- 
duced earlier  today  by  Senator  Inouye 
dealing  with  soft  drink  manufacturers 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Committee 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  1  hour,  and  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
o'clock. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  and 
Senators  will  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  under  the  order  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Bills,  resolutions,  memorials,  and  pe- 
titions may  be  presented. 

There  will  be  no  roUcall  votes.  If 
business  is  transacted,  it  will  be  by 
unanimous  consent. 

I  apologize  to  the  Chair,  and  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
my  keeping  them  waiting,  and  I  thank 
them  for  their  patience  after  a  long 
day's  hard  work  on  the  part  of  both  of 
them. 

I  was  in  a  very  important  meeting 
with  some  other  Senators,  and  that 
meeting  had  to  be  completed  tonight. 
I  probably  should  have  been  more 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was 
in  a  quorum  call.  I  could  put  the 
Senate  in  recess,  but  I  did  not  do  it  be- 
cause of  inadvertence  on  my  part.  And 
again,  I  apologize  to  them  and  to  all 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  staffs, 
pages,  security  people,  and  everyone 
who  has  had  to  stay  here  because  of 
this  delay. 
I  thank  them. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
acting  leader  has  nothing  further  to 
say,  or  any  business  he  wishes  to 
transact,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  I  want  to 
assure  the  majority  leader  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  and  certainly  an  honor  for 
the  junior  Senator  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  in  the  capacity  of  the 
minority  leader,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  rare  privileges  to  serve  with  such  a 
distinguished  parliamentarian  and  his- 
torian of  the  Senate.  I  wish  he  and  all 
my  colleagues  a  very  pleasant  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  want  to 
say  on  the  record  that  he  is  one  of  the 
nicest  Senators  to  this  leader  that  we 
have  in  the  Senate.  Sometimes  I  have 
my  problems,  but  he  is  not  one  of 
those  problems  to  this  Senator.  I 
thank  him. 

I  appreciate  his  patience,  and  I  hope 
that  he  and  his  family  and  all  who  are 
here,  and  all  who  have  gone  from  this 
Chamber,  will  have  a  very  restful  and 
enjoyable  week. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  will  probably  go 
back  to  our  States,  at  least  at  some 
point  or  points  during  our  week.  I  also 
express  my  hope  that  our  journeys  to 
and  from  will  be  safe  ones. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate— and  I  see  none— I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
10:36  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  April  29,  1988,  at  11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  28,  1988: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

CHARLES  R.  BUTLER.  JR..  OF  ALABAMA.  TO  BE  US. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
ALABAMA.  VICE  EMMETT  RIPLEY  COX.  ELEVATED 

ERIC  H  HOLDER.  JR  .  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR 
COURT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  15  YEARS.  VICE  VIRGINIA  L  RILEY.  DE 
CEASED. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  GLENWOOD  CLARK.  JR..  434-30-8496/1444. 
U.S.  NAVY. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  COMMANDERS  IN  THE 
STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUB 
JECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED 
BYLAW: 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


MICHAEL  L.  ADAMS 
JOHN  L  ALMEIDA.  JR 
IGNACIO  NMN  ARRIBAS 
MARK  VINCENT  BROWN 
JACOB  KEITH 

CRITTENDEN 
ROBERT  BROUGHT 

DAGGETT 
RODNEY  CARLISLE 

DWYER 
BRUCE  DAVID  FELDMAN 
RICHARD  WALTER  FOLEY 
DENNIS  MARVIN 

GILMORE 
FRED  SCHEERER  GIRTON 
WILLIAM  M   HEROMAN 
RICHARD  J  HILDER.  JR 
ROBERT  DUANE 

HUFSTADER 
JAMES  AVERY  JOHNSON 
LARRY  HUGH  JOHNSON 
FARRUKH  MAHMOOD 

KHAN 
JOEL  C.  LABOW 
ANGELINE  LAZARUS 
DALE  F.  LEONARD 
WILLIAM  G.  LITTMAN 


WILLIAM  DELMAR  J. 

LONON 
JAMES  VINCENT 

MCDARBY 
WILLIAM  I  MILLER 
JUDITH  MORALES 
ROBERT  BERNARD 

MURPHY 
EDWARD  CHARI£ 

OLD  FIELD 

LEWIS  OTERO        

RICHARD  HEUS  OTTEN 
BONNIE  BURNHAM 

POTTER 
BILLY  BALLARD 

RICHMOND 
GEOFFREY  LAWRENCE 

ROBB 
DONALD  B.  ROBINSON 
JOHN  T  ROWE 
JONATHAN  A  SCHNEIDER 
HAROLD  ANDREW  SLOAS. 

JR 
RONNIE  DALE  THOMAS 
LEE  HOWARD  VENSEL 
WILUAM  N.  YANG 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


RANDALL  C  ALLEN 
GARY  JOHN 

ANGELOPOULOS 

GARY  LYNN  AVERBTT 
GEORGE  PATRICK 

BEAMER 
ROBERT  ROY  BIDWELL 
ROGER  WILLIS  BRISTOL 
KENNETH  RAY  CHASE 
BARRY  LEE  COHEN 
CHRISTOPHER  DAVIS 

DEMERITT 
RICHARD  ELGIN 
WILLIAM  GORDON 

PACKENTHALL 
KENNETH  WAYNE 

FITZGERALD 
ALBERT  JOHN  GRAF.  Ill 
RICHARD  HOWARD 

GUNDERSON 
GEORGE  HAMBRE  HUBAN. 

JR 
TERRY  ALAN  IPPEL 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OmCERS 

To  be  captain 


HUGH  THOMAS  BROGAN 
BERNIE  LEE  CALAWAY 
BERNARD  FRANKEL 


WILUAM  LEE  PERRY 
JAMES  CHARLES 
WILUAMS 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OmCERS 

To  be  captain 


COGAL  DAVID  BINNING. 

JR 
JOHN  GARRETT  DEMPSEY 
JOHN  ROGER  PAUNCE 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN 

GUILD 
THOMAS  EDWARD  GUNN 
THOMAS  MATTHEW 

HAGGE 
CHARLES  ALAN 

JOHANNESMEYER 
JAMES  PATRICK 

KOVALCIK 


JOSEPH  NACE  LOYACANO 
PETER  WAYNE  MARSHALL 
GARY  ELLIS  MONROE 
ALEC  TODD  PRINGLE 
JAMES  ANTHONY  RISPOU 
MATHIAS  CHARLES 

SCHRAMER 
LAWRENCE  SZUTENBACH 
THOMAS  JOHN  TANNER 
RAYMOND  STEWART 

TYLER 
PETER  PAUL  VADAS 
JERRY  LEROY  VERNON 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 

CARLSON  M.  LEGRAND  CHARLES  W.  TUCKER 

ARTHUR  RICHAR 
PHILPOTT 

DENTAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


JOHN  MICHAEL  AMBROSE 
ROBERT  ANDRE 

BRUNHOPER 
THOMAS  DEL  CARLSON 
GARY  GORDON  COOK 
HENRY  JAMES 

DEANGEUS 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY 

DRAUDE 
ANTHONY  JOSEPH 

FARACE 
GEORGE  WINSTON 

FREEMAN 
FRANCIS  J  GALLAGHER 
GEORGE  HERBERT  GRAF 
LARRY  GEORGE 

HERRMAN 
ROBERT  CHRIST 

HERRMANN 
AUGUSTYNE  VEDESTE 

HILL 
WILLIAM  UNDSEY 

HOLTON 
JOSEPH  MICHAEL  KELLY 
JAMES  ALLEN  KEMP 
GREGORY  J.  KVASKA 
JEFFREY  A  LANE 
LAWRENCE  R.  LATONA 


DANIEL  WEBSTER 

KIMBALL 
LESLIE  ALLEN  KROGH 
DONALD  HENRY  LARMEE. 

JR 
ALBERT  MICHAEL  LEWIS 
THOMAS  JAMES  MALSACK 
RICHARD  HENRY  MASON 
JEFFREY  HORACE 

MCCURDY 
FRANCIS  XAVIER  POOLE 
JAMES  CLAY  ROBERTSON 
MARTIN  JOSEPH 

SCHILDWACHTER 
NICHOLAS  JOSEPH 

SCHMITT 
DOUGLAS  WILLIAM  SMITH 
REED  ALVORD  SULLIVAN 
GIR  ARD  PAUL  THEISS 
MICHAEL  GORDON  VANCE 
MELVILLE  JOSEPH 

WALTERS.  Ill 


PETER  GERARD  LYNCH 
MARK  JOHN  MAILANDER 
STEPHEN  WILLIAM 

MALLEY 
EDWARD  A  MONACO.  JR 
JERRY  EUGENE  MORLTY 
HUGH  E  MURRAY.  Ill 
JAMES  LEONARD 

PETERSON  

THEODORE  EVERETT 

ROCHA 
JEFFREY  WILLIAM 

RODDEN 
RONALD  B  SCHATZ 
JOHN  JOSEPH  SIMKOVICH 
TIMOTHY  SHELBURN 

SMITH 
THOMAS  FREDER 

STYRLUND 
MICHAEL  J.  TABACCO 
GEORGE  JOSEP 

TARQUINIO 
JOHNNIE  E  TURNER 
RONALD  ADAM  WIDLAK 
DENNIS  DUANE  WOOFTER 
THOMAS  GRIDLEY 

WRIGHT 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


CHARLES  WARREN  BAKER 
MILTON  JUNIOR  BENSON 
JAMES  MICHAE 

BLACKFORD 
HERBERT  THOMAS 

BOLTON 
ARTHUR  WILLIAM 

CASPER 
RICHARD  A. 

CHRISTI  ANSON 
DOUGLAS  ALAN 

EHRHARDT 
DONALD  EUGE 

GREENFIELD 


CHARLES  HENDERSON.  Ill 
COY  B.  LANE 
RICHARD  JOHN  LINDSAY 
ROLAND  EDMOND  MCKEE 
JERRY  CURTIS  PATEE 
HENRIK  VANG  PETERSEN 
TERRY  LEE  RfTTMETER 
VERNON  PAT  SANDALL 
MICHAEL  SKURJA.  JR 
BUDDY  TOM  SPARKS 
DON  WAYNE  WILSON 


NURSE  CORPS  orncERS 
7"o  be  captain 


DAVID  KENT  EMERSON 
PATRICIA  HIN 
HONEYWELL 
BARBARA  ANN  OBRIEN 


BARBARA  ANNE 

SCHUPELTZ 
ROSEANNE  SOBKOW 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  28.  1988: 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  624.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

COL  HAROLD  B  ADAMS.  535-38  0S33FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COL   DENNIS  C    BEASLEY.   523-50-1618PR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 

COL  LAWRENCE  E  BOESE.  408  68^649PR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COL  RALPH  T.  BROWNING.  261-60-0578PR.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE. 
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F  [CHARD  A.  BROWNING.  275  38  57«PR.  REGU 
iR  PORC^E. 
^WARD  N.  BRYA.  S63-S2-1J07PR.  REGULAR  AIR 

CAROILE.  in-32-1329PR.  REGULAR  AIR 

4lUUAM  E.  COLUNS.  027  32-8818PR.  REGULAR 

E.  CURTIS,  III.  42S-S8-2494PR,  REGULAR 

'l^^ClL  U  DILDA.  JR..  24l-«»-7194FR.  REGULAR 

I^ANCIS   R.   DILLON.   M3-30-4670PR.   REGULAR 

W,  DOUGUkSS.  281-58-4167FR.   REGULAR 

t  Sett  m.  dula.  52«-58-i230fr.  regular  air 

/  JBEKT  J.  EDMONDS,  252-58-6555PR,  REGULAR 
N  ARVIN  S.  ERVIN.  2S0-64-7992FR.  REGULAR  AIR 
J  HMES  A.  PAIN.  JR..  252-58-55aOFR.  REGULAR 
J  3HN  U  PINAN.  445-+4-2347PR.  REGULAR  AIR 
E  ilUCrE  U  FISTER.  278-3a-8213PR.  REGUUAR  AIR 


'(  HARLES   E.    FRANKUN.   422-48- 1002PR.   REGU- 
F  FORCE.  .„ 

B  ENARD  W.  GANN.  460-60-9094PR.  REOUUAR  AIR 

7  MOTHY  D.  GILU  127-34-0S88PR,  REGUUAR  AIR 

J  U«BS  F   GRANT,  038-26  9520PR.  REGULAR  AIR 

:enneth  u  hagemann.  sr,,  523-50-8579PR. 

I  AIR  PORCE. 

ILTON    U    HAINBB.    45 1-84-1 30 IFR.    REGULAR 


I  ^RRY  U  HENRY.  405-&4-3759FR,  REGULAR  AIR 
^  ALTER  C.  HERSMAN.  232-62-3421FR.  REGULAR 


I  [iWOOD  P.  HINMAN,  III,  S32-38-2I00PR,  REGU. 
FORCE. 
AMES    M.    HURLEY,    465-70- I803PR.    REGULAR 


;poi  CE. 


I  FOI  CE. 


tPOl  CE. 


I  PCI  ICE. 
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I  ONALO  W.  IVERSON.  5I8-48-6582FR.  REGULAR 

II  CE. 

i  RTHUR  E  JOHNSON.  304-44-7297PR.  REGULAR 
II  CE. 
I  OGER  A.  JONES.  355-30-5350PR.  REGULAR  AIR 

".  OHN  P   JUMPER.  228-60-7457FR,  REGULAR  AIR 

i  :ENNETY  P.  KEIXER.  443-36-8785FR,  REGULAR 
CE 
EAN   E.    KLICnC.   321.36-3n9PR,   REGULAR   AIR 

i  >WEN  W.  LENTZ.  444-42-0J23PR.  REGULAR  AIR 

LNTONIO   MAUDONADO.    582-70-8795FR,    REGU 
PORCE 

AMES  W.  MCINTYRE.  069-34-7932PR,  REGULAR 
'CE 
lEN  NELSON,  JR..  466-66- 2948PR,  REGULAR  AIR 

HIUP  W   NUBER.  518-44-6286PR.  REGULAR  AIR 

lAYMUND  E.  OMARA.  149-32- HSSFR,  REGULAR 

ICE, 

lOBERT  W    PARKER.  065-34  08I6FR,  REGULAR 

ICE 

OHN  P.  PHILUPS,  463-70-3144FR.  REGULAR  AIR 

tOBtRT  W.  POEL.  370-34-58a0PR.  REGULAR  AIR 

JOSEPH   J     REDDEN.   524-56-3038PR,    REGULAR 

ICE 

lONALD  N.  RUNNING,  517-44-5730PR.  REGULAR 

iCTE. 

rOHN  J,  SALV ADORE.  193  30-9284PR,  REGULAR 

%C£. 

;ARRY  a  SCHNELZER.  288-36-8650PR,  REGULAR 

%CE 

3RAHAM  E,  SHIRLEY,  425-80-2406PR,  REGULAR 

ilCE- 

NOLAN   SKLOTE.  081-32-4690PR,   REGULAR  AIR 

.ESTER  J  WEBER.  520-44-9I39FR.  REGUUAR  AIR 

rHAD  A    WOLFE.  535-38-2846FR,  REGULAR  AIR 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMEDOPFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OP  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STTES  CODE.  SECTION  1370. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN.  DAVID  U  NICHOLS.  509  28-0901PR,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  POLLOWINGNAMED  OFFICER  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
801  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  JIMMIE  V.  ADAMS.  423-42- 1 392PR.  U.S.  AIR 
PORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
801  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN  THOMAS  G.  MCINERNEY.  336-30-872SPR.  US. 
AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  UNDER  THE  PRO. 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
8036.  TO  BE  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF  THE  AIR  PORCE: 

To  be  surgeon  general,  USAF 

MAJ.  GEN.  MONTE  B.  MILLER.  489-30  3391FR.  U.S.  AIR 
PORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT. 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OP  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED 
UST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTriON  1370: 

To  be  general 

GEN.    JACK    I      GREGORY,    401-46-9B33FR.    U.S.    AIR 

THE  POLLOWINGNAMED  OFFICER  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECrriON  601: 


WALTER     R.     WORTHINGTON.     242-62-8357PH. 
,AR  AIR  PORCE. 

FOLLOWING  NAMED   OPPlC:ER    FOR    APPOINT- 
.    rO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
R  STIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

<  EN.  JAMES  R.   BROWN.  58S-36-3216FR.  U.S.  AIR 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

iEN.   MURPHY   A.  CHESNEY,  415.38-0473FR,   UA 


To  be  general 


POLLOWINGNAMED   OFFICER    FOR    APPOINT 

.    rO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 

f  ETIRED  UST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 

10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  1370: 


LT  GEN  MERRILL  A  MCPEAK.  554  44  2858FR.  U.S. 
AIR  PORCE.  

THE  POLLOWINGNAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  PETER  T  KEMPP.  554-44-9125PR.  UNITED 
STATES  AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OP  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  ALOYSIUS  G.  CASEY.  169-24-4566PR.  UNITED 
STATES  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  ANTHONY  J.  BURSHNICK.  193  26-5025P. 
US.  AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC- 
TION 601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  DONALD  U  CROMER,  518-34-5921PR,  US. 
AIR  PORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 801  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN.  CLIFFORD  H.  REES.  JR..  509  38-21 22FR  U,S. 
AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OP  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  CASPER  T.  SPANGRUD.  527-54  2509PR,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE. 


THE  POLLOWINGNAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OP  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  WILLIAM  E.  THURMAN.  401  38-58nPR,  U.S. 
AIR  PORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601.  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ,  GEN.  RALPH  E.  HAVENS.  506-42-7223FR.  U.S.  AIR 
PORCE. 

THE  POLLOWINGNAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC 
TION  601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  M.  LOH,  577-50-2768FR,  U.S.  AIR 
PORCE. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  HOWARD  G.  CROWELU  JR..  029-28-2818.  U.S. 
ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN.  EMMETT  PAIGE.  JR..  267-32-1935.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION 
6011  A)  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DES- 
IGNATED BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  60K  A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  BRUCE  R.  HARRIS.  310-34-2711.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
601(AI.  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DES^ 
IGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  EDWIN  S.  LELAND,  JR..  257-60-7783.  U.S. 
ARMY.  _ 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
601(A)  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DES- 
IGNATED BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  601(  A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN,  THURMAN  D.  RODGERS.  408-48-2175,  VS. 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 


To  be  general 


GEN.  GLENN  K.  OTIS.  084-20-5938.  US.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  6c  lieutenant  general 

LT.    GEN     HAROLD    M.    DAVIS.    JR..    038  22  5423.    U.S. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECrriON  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  ELVIN  R.  HEIBERO.  081-32-3110.  US.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECrriON  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  VAUGHN  O.  LANG.  188-20-6157,  U,S,  ARMY. 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  MAX  W.  NOAH.  280-42-5648.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECrrlON  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  WILLIAM  E.  ODOM.  410-64-2620.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
601(A)  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DES 
IGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  RICHARD  G.  GRAVES.  305-36-5387.  U.S. 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
601IA)  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO 
SITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DES- 
IGNATED BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CXJDE.  SECTTION  60K  A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ   GEN.  JAMES  P.  MCCALL.  189-28-0974,  US.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  U  5T  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  QUINN  H.  BECKER.  491-28-4564.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
3036.  TO  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL.  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY: 

To  be  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army 

MAJ.  GEN  FRANK  P.  LEDPORD.  279-30-2388,  US, 
ARMY. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT AS  ASSISTANT  COMMANDANT  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 5044, 

To  be  general 

JOSEPH  J.  WENT.  042-32-1604.  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTEN- 
ANT GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

KEITH  A  SMITH,  534-22-1982.  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  RE- 
SERVE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  general 


THOMAS 

COUPS. 


R.     MORGAN.     199-22-0605.     U.S.     MARINE 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF).  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624. 
SUBJECrr  TO  qualifications  THEREFOR  AS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICEH 

To  be  Rear  Admiral  (lower  half) 

PHILIP  SHEPARD  ANSELMO. 
JON  MICHAEL  BARR 
BRUCE  BARTON  BREMNER. 
WILLIAM  CLIFFORD  CARLSON. 
STEPHEN  SCOTT  CLAREY. 
WALTER  JACKSON  DAVID.  JR. 
WILLIAM  ANTHONY  EARNER.  JR. 
JAMES  RICHARD  FITZGERALD 
WILLIAM  JOHN  FLANAGAN.  JR. 
DAVID  EUGENE  FROST. 
ALVARO  RAYMOND  GOMEZ. 
THOMAS  FORREST  HALU 
JOHN  TIMOTHY  HOOD. 
KARL  LEE  KAUP. 
JAMES  RICHARD  LANG 
JOHN  BAPTISTE  LAPLANTE. 
CONRAD  C  LAUTENBACKER.  JR. 
JOHN  ALDEN  MORIARTY. 
PAUL  WHITNEY  PARCELLS. 
JAMES  WOOD  PARTINGTON. 
PHIUP  MICHAEL  QUAST. 


JOHN  SCOTT  REDD. 
THOMAS  DA\'ID  RYAN. 
LUTHER  FREDERICK  SCHRIEFER. 
RALPH  LAWRENCE  TINDAU 
PAUL  EDWARD  TOBIN.  JR 
WILUAM  LANSING  VINCENT. 
GEORGE  RHODES  WORTHINGTON. 
TIMOTHY  WAYNE  WRIGHT. 
RONALD  JOSEPH  ZLATOPER. 

RESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICEH— ENCINEERrNO  DUTY 
OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

MILLARD  SHERWOOD  PIREBAUGH. 
DEAN  HOWARD  HINES 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

ROBERT  GLEN  HARRISON. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  ((HIYPTOLOGY) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

ISAIAH  CLAWSON  COLE. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  REAR  ADMIRAI^  (LOWER 
HALF)  IN  THE  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE 
OF  REAR  ADMIRAL.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICA 
TIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW; 

SUPPLY  CORPS  (3104> 

JAMES  E.  ECKELBERGER. 

JAMES  E.  MILLER. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  UNE  OF 
THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF).  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624. 
SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  LAW: 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (OCEANOGRPHY) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

JAMES  ELMER  KOEHR. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  PORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ALLAN  U 
SWAIM  JR.  AND  ENDING  ERNEST  H.  OERTLI.  III. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OP  MARCH  14,  1988. 

AIR  PORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR  WIU 
UAM  R.  ALBAIR.  005-48-3  764,  AND  ENDING  MAJOR 
KENNETH  VANDERZEYDE.  310-48-4043.  WHICH  NOMl 
NATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
FEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOSE  B. 
BUENO  AND  ENDING  ALAN  R.  KLAYTON.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVID  N.  AN- 
DERSON. AND  ENDING  KENNETH  U  MEYER,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
APRIL  19,  1988. 

AIR  PORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVID  E.  AN- 
ISMAN  AND  ENDING  KONDI  WONG.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL 
19.  1988. 

AIR  PORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JAMES  D. 
AADLAND.  AND  ENDING  PETER  H  ZUPPAS.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
APRIL  19.  1988.  

AIR  PORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  STEPHEN  G. 
ASH,  AND  ENDING  KEVIN  J.  ZIESE.  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CXINGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL 
19.  1988. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  C.  AN- 
DERSON, AND  ENDING  ROBERT  M.  WILSON.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  THOMAS  M  LON- 
GAZEL.  AND  ENDING  DWIGHT  B  VARLEY.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  HARVEY  L.  BELU 
AND  ENDING  JOHN  J.  WEEDEN.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  14.  1988. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM  M  BOST. 
AND  ENDING  CHARLES  R  WOLF.  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  C.  ABSHIER. 
AND  ENDING  ELADIO  DELEON.  JR.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988. 


ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  E.  ABO- 
DEELY.  AND  ENDING  DONNA  M  '  WRIGHT.  WHICm 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PAUL  B.  ANDER- 
SON. AND  ENDING  STEVEN  W  BOHANNON.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATD  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CXJNGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
MARCH  18.  1988. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARY  M.  • 
AARON.  AND  ENDING  •  390A.  WHICrH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  APRIL  19,  l»8«. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

MARINE  CX)RPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  FRED- 
ERICK C.  JENKS.  WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  MARCH  14.  1988 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARK 
W  OILSON.  AND  ENDING  CYRUS  C.  M-  WHINNERY. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  APRIL  19.  1988. 

MARINE  CX>RPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING 
TRUMAN  D  ANDERSON.  JR.  AND  ENDING  CHRISTO- 
PHER ZELEZ.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED 
BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  OP  APRIL  19 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  BRIAN  T. 
ALEXANDER.  AND  ENDING  THOMAS  J.  ZOHLEN. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  APRIL  19.  1988. 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DANIEL 
L  ADAMS,  AND  ENDING  SCOTT  E.  YOST.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CXJNGRESSIONAL  RECXJRD  OP  APRIL 
19.  1988. 


IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM  M. 
ASHER  AND  ENDING  CARL  G  BUSH.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  D. 
WALKER.  AND  ENDING  DANIEL  W  NIXON.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  14.  1988 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  D.  BALK. 
AND  ENDING  COLEMAN  A.  MOSELY.  JR..  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECXJRD  OP 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GEORGE  R. 
ADAMS,  AND  ENDING  GREGORY  S.  YOUNG.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
MARCH  14.  1988 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  J  WAG 
ONER.  AND  ENDING  PETER  J  LUKOWSKI.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
MARCH  14   1988 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  EMIL  C.  CAS- 
CIANO.  AND  ENDING  LARRY  N.  PETERS.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
MARCH  14.  1988. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MATTHEW  BRAD- 
FORD AARON.  AND  ENDING  THOMAS  ANDREW 
ZWOLPER.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY 
THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSION 
AL  RECORD  OP  MARCH  14.  1988. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  TODD  A.  ABLER. 
AND  ENDING  TODD  A  ZVORAK.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  MARCH  14.  1988. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  SAN- 
FORD  ABELE.  AND  ENDING  LARRY  ROGER  ALFRED. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  MARCH  18.  1988 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RAYMOND  MAU- 
RICE ALLEE.  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  WERUNG.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  23.  1988 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message  transmitting  a 
withdrawl  of  a  nomination  from  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  Senate: 

INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATIOH 

THOMAS  W  PAUKEN.  OP  TEXAS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OP  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  INTER  AMERI 
CAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  OCTO 
BER  6  1992  VICrE  LUIS  GUERRERO  NOGALES.  TERM 
EXPIRED.  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON 
APRIL  24.  1987. 
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^„.,  -   REAGAN  PAYS  TRIB- 
TO  SLAIN  DRUG  LAW  EN- 
OFFICERS 


H^N.  BENJAMIN  A.  QLMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

alLMAN.   Mr.    Speaker,   on   April    19, 

attended  a  ceremony  at  the  Old  Exec- 

Dffice    Building    in    which    President 

paid  tribute  to  law  enforcement  offi- 

men  and  women  who  gave  their 

the  battle  against  the  drug  traffickers. 

Nation  has  been  blessed  with  many 

Tien  and  women  who  have  dedicated 

in  serving  the  common  good.  Over 

many  thousands  of  Americans  have 

and  died  around  the  globe.   Today, 

Americans  are  fighting  a  new  kind  of  war 

I  »ur  shores,  a  war  against  dmgs. 

struggle  against  illicit  narcotics  may  be 

difficult  challenge  this  country  has 

_,J.  Drug  abuse  and  drug-related  vio- 

I  lave  reached  into  every  city,  town,  and 

throughout  our  Nation.  Illicit  nar- 

jre  being  smuggled  into  our  country  by 
load  and  by  the  boat  load  by  njth- 
traffickers  whose  only  purpose  is  to 
distribtite  their  poison  for  profit. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  enforcement 
are  in  the  trenches  fighting   drugs 
jay.  To  them  we  owe  a  deep  and  en- 
debt  There  can  be  no  greater  goal 
leeping  drugs  out  of  our  country  and 
1  rom  our  children. 
Aco  )rdingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honoring  these 
law  enforcement  officers  and  to 
these  ttroughts  with  my  colleagues,  I  re- 
that  the  full  text  of  the  President's  re- 
and  tfrose  of  the  Attorney  General  be 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  White  Hodse, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary, 

April  19,  1988. 

BY  the  President  During  Tribute 
Drug  Law  Ehforcebcent  Officers 
General  Meese:  Good  morning, 
and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
you  all  to  this  ceremony  honoring 
public  servants  who  have  given  their 
in    the    worldwide    struggle    against 
And  I  especially  want  to  thank  you, 
Reagan    and   Mrs.    Reagan,    for 
„  your  time  with  us  today.  You  have 
made    outstanding    contributions    to 
itruggle  which,  at  the  deepest  level,  is 
less  than  a  crusade  for  human  dig- 
civilization  itself. 

particularly  pleased  this  morning  to 
so  many  law  enforcement  officers  here 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  and 

of  the  diplomatic  corps  who 

lere  representing  their  countries  in 
hone  ring  those  that  are  the  subject  of  our 
cerer  lony. 

In  toy,  there  will  be  a  police  officers'  me- 
mort  J  ceremony  celebrated  here  in  Wash- 
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ington.  All  this  year,  many  of  us  are  work- 
ing to  raise  the  funds  and  ultimately  to 
build  a  lasting  law  enforcement  memorial 
which  will  be  located  at  Judiciary  Square. 

Today,  our  ceremony  has  a  particular  em- 
phasis. Were  here  to  honor  men  and  women 
who  have  fallen  in  the  great  battle  against 
narcotics.  They  do  not  all  wear  the  uniform 
of  a  single  branch  of  service,  or  a  single 
agency,  or  a  single  nation;  and  in  fact,  many 
do  not  wear  uniforms  at  all.  They  include 
police  officers;  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and 
Coast  Guard  personnel;  and  agents  of  spe- 
cialized drug  law  enforcement  units  such  as 
our  own  country's  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, the  DEA.  But  they  also  in- 
clude a  newspaper  editor,  newspaper  report- 
ers, eradication  workers,  judges,  an  attorney 
general,  a  minister  of  justice,  and  others. 

They  come  from  a  broad  spectrum  of 
public  agencies  and  nations.  But  they  have 
been  united  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
given  their  lives  as  a  result  of  a  shared  de- 
termination to  rid  the  world  of  the  plague 
of  drugs. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Latin 
America  in  which  I  inspected  firsthand 
some  of  the  challenges  that  are  faced  daily 
by  many  of  the  brave  people  involved  in 
that  struggle  against  drugs.  We  learned  that 
the  very  day  that  we  flew  over  the  cocao 
producing  valley  in  Peru  that  three  eradica- 
tion workers  were  found  killed  on  that  very 
day.  They,  too,  are  among  those  that  we 
commemorate  this  morning. 

Among  the  many  others  who've  given 
their  lives  so  as  to  bring  the  dream  of  a 
drug-free  world  just  a  little  bit  closer  I  can 
mention  Troy  Barboza  of  the  Honolulu 
Police  Department.  Officer  Barboza  was 
murdered  last  September  by  a  defendant  in 
a  narcotics  case  because  he'd  been  sched- 
uled to  testify  at  the  trial. 

Or  I  might  mention  Major  San  Htwa  of 
the  Burmese  Air  Force  who  died  when  his 
plane  burned  while  he  was  engaged  in  an 
eradication  mission  in  a  hostile  region  of 
northeast  Burma.  He  is  survived  by  the 
wife.  Tin  Tin  Oo.  and  two  children,  ages  11 
and  nine.  To  that  family,  let  me  say  that 
nothing  can  ever  replace  a  husband  and 
father,  but  at  the  same  time,  no  family  in 
the  world  can  be  more  proud  of  a  husband 
and  father. 

Well,  the  names  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  just  representative  examples  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  this  cause. 

As  a  result  of  the  sacrifices  of  these  indi- 
viduals and  hundreds  of  others  like  them, 
the  rule  of  law  has  managed  to  maintain  a 
precarious  edge  over  the  forces  of  chaos 
ever  since  the  revival  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  facing  up  to  another 
barbarian-type  invasion.  We  all  recognize 
that  drugs  are  perhaps  the  instrument  of 
the  eventual  breakdown  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it,  if  they  are  not  brought  under  con- 
trol. They  certainly  have  the  destructive 
power  to  be  just  that.  They  quickly  destroy 
individuals  and  communities,  they  corrupt 
and  poison  societies,  and  in  time  they  can 
destroy  whole  civilizations. 

But  I  know  that  those  of  you  who  are 
here  today,  under  the  leadership  of  our 


President,  are  determined  not  to  let  this 
happen.  The  individuals  whom  we  honor 
today  shared  that  determination  and  made 
good  on  it  in  the  most  extreme  way.  In 
honor  of  their  sacrifice,  impelled  by  their 
example,  and  fortified  by  the  good  that 
they  did,  the  rest  of  us  at  this  ceremony 
should  vow  to  continue  their  work  until  we 
have  in  fact  achieved  a  drug-free  world. 

It  is  now  my  honor  to  introduce  the  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  R.  Joseph  Dooley,  who  is 
Secretary  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington.  He  is 
Chaplain  of  the  Uniformed  Division  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  Chaplain 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  also  among  the 
founders  of  the  International  Conference  of 
Police  Chaplains.  I  call  upon  Monsignor 
Dooley  to  deliver  our  invocation. 

Monsignor  Dooley.  Let  us  pray.  God,  Our 
Father,  we  place  ourselves  in  Your  presence 
this  morning,  and  ask  for  Your  strength  and 
compassion.  Give  us.  Lord,  the  spirit  of 
prayerful  remembrance  as  we  honor  the 
memory  of  all  public  servants  and  all  law 
enforcement  officers— local,  state,  federal 
and  International— who  have  given  their 
lives  in  the  war  against  drugs.  They  have  la- 
bored and  died  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
Your  peace.  May  they  not  have  died  in  vain. 
Help  us  to  be  faithful  to  their  memory. 
Help  us  to  be  healers.  As  we  commend  them 
to  Your  mercy,  dear  God,  we  ask  for  our- 
selves and  for  all  those  whose  lives  we 
touch,  a  deepening  of  our  faith  in  You,  and 
a  rededication  to  the  service  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  as  was  exemplified  by  those  we 
honor  today. 

Finally,  we  pray  for  their  families,  and 
loved  ones.  May  they  be  consoled  by  the 
memory  that  these  men  and  women  lived  up 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  their  chosen  profes- 
sion. May  they  rest  in  honored  glory  for- 
ever. 

The  President:  Well,  thank  you  all  for 
your  greeting  this  morning.  And  welcome 
Reverend.  Clergy.  Nancy.  Attorney  General 
Meese,  meml)ers  of  the  Congress  and  diplo- 
mats, and  members  of  our  Cabinet  and  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Today  we're  gathered  to  honor,  as  you've 
been  told,  the  brave  public  servants  who 
have  fallen  in  the  war  on  drugs.  These  men 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  the  law.  They 
accepted  the  dangerous  work  of  defending 
our  communities,  our  borders,  our  families 
from  the  scourge  of  narcotics.  And  in  the 
line  of  duty,  these  courageous  citizen  sol- 
diers paid  the  ultimate  price. 

Some  died  close  to  home  in  the  towns 
where  they  were  bom.  Others  fell  in  foreign 
lands.  But  they  were  each  lost  to  us  far  too 
soon.  And  they  each  made  their  love  for  this 
country  and  for  us.  their  countrymen,  some- 
thing real  that  they  lived  each  day.  Today 
and  in  days  to  come,  it'll  be  our  turn  to 
show  our  love  for  them. 

We  can  show  our  love  by  teaching  our 
children  to  "Just  Say  No"  to  drugs— by 
teaching  them  to  choose  life.  By  helping 
them  to  live  in  the  world  God  made  not  in 
an  artificial,  drug-induced  world  of  false 
hopes  and  permanent  darkness;  of  imagi- 
nary freedom,  but  absolute  slavery. 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
1  latter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


America's  lil>erty  was  purchased  with  the 
blood  of  heroes.  Our  release  from  the  bond- 
age of  illegal  drug  use  is  being  won  at  the 
same  dear  price.  The  battle  is  ultimately 
over  what  America  is  and  what  America  will 

be. 

At  our  founding,  we  were  promised  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  not  the  myth  of  end- 
less ecstasy  from  of  a  vial  of  white  poison. 
We  won  our  personal  freedom  so  that  we 
could  serve  God  and  man,  so  that  we  could 
freely  produce  and  create,  and  build  a 
nation  of  strong  families,  rich  farms,  and 
great  cities.  We  struggled  for  liberty  in 
order  to  cherish  it.  and  defend  it.  and  trans- 
mit it  undiminished  to  our  children  and 
theirs. 

What  sort  of  a  nation  is  America?  The 
kind  that  produces  heroes  like  Enrique  Ca- 
marena  Salazar.  Eddie  Byrne.  Terry  McNett 
and  many  others  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
battle  against  Ulegal  drugs.  We're  the  kind 
of  country  that  will  pull  together  and  sacri- 
fice to  rid  ourselves  of  the  menace  of  illegal 
drug  use  because  we  know  that  drugs  are 
the  negation  of  the  type  of  country  we  were 
meant  to  be. 

In  New  York  City,  a  young  rookie  cop. 
Eddie  Byrne,  was  sitting  in  his  patrol  car 
protecting  a  government  witness  in  a  drug 
case.  On  February  26th.  at  3:00  a.m..  Eddie 
Byrne  was  shot  in  the  head  three  times  at 
point-blank  range.  His  father,  a  retired 
police  lieutenant,  said,  "If  my  son,  Eddie, 
sitting  in  a  police  car,  representing  and  pro- 
tecting us,  can  be  wasted  by  scum,  then 
none  of  us  is  safe."  Newspaper  accounts  say 
he  was  ordered  killed  by  a  drug  kingpin  In 
order  to  send  a  message  to  the  police. 

Enrique  Camarena  Salazar.  special  agent 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
was  conducting  an  undercover  investigation 
in  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  to  smash  a  ring  of 
drug  traffickers.  He  was  kidnapped,  tor- 
tured brutally,  and  killed. 

Terry  McNett.  a  detective  in  the  Sedgwick 
County,  Kansas,  Sheriff's  office,  was  part  of 
a  team  raiding  the  house  of  an  alleged 
"crack"  dealer  in  Wichita,  two  months  ago. 
After  entering  the  house.  Detective  McNett, 
36  years  old,  a  15-year  police  veteran,  was 
shot  twice  in  the  right  eye  and  killed. 

For  these  men,  and  for  all  men  and 
women  in  this  country  smd  around  the 
world  who  have  perished  in  the  war  on 
drugs,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  we  observe  a 
moment  of  silence  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
Would  you  join  me?  (Silence.)  Amen. 

We  rededicate  ourselves  to  continue  their 
struggle.  It's  a  struggle  of  which  we've  aU 
been  a  part,  and  one  in  which  we've  worked 
together. 

The  United  SUtes  is  joined  by  other  coun- 
tries in  a  common  battle  against  drugs.  I've 
received  a  report  from  Attorney  General 
Meese  on  his  recent  trip,  that  he  mentioned 
in  his  remarks,  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Colombia.  Ecuador.  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  And 
I'm  particularly  encouraged  by  the  commit- 
ment he  received  from  the  leaders  of  those 
countries  to  heighten  efforts  in  the  crusade 
against  narcotics  trafficking.  The  drug  en- 
forcement and  justice  officials  overseas 
have  our  full  suppport. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  many 
sacrifices  made  by  our  international  allies  in 
this  fight.  In  Colombia  alone.  12  supreme 
court  justices,  an  attorney  general,  justice 
minister  and  scores  of  other  judicial  and  law 
enforcement  officials  have  lost  their  lives. 

The  traffickers  in  Colombia  have  also  ex- 
tended their  terror  l>eyond  its  Iwrders.  In 
1987.  former  Justice  Minister  and  then  Am- 
bassador to  Hungary.  Enrique  Parejo  was 
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shot  and  nearly  killed  in  Budapest  at  the  di- 
rection of  traffickers.  Fortunately  he  sur- 
vived and  last  week  received  PRIDE'S  Spirit 
of  Freedom  Award.  We  have  the  honor  of 
his  presence  today  and  salute  his  courage. 
Recently.  Colombia's  Chief  Prosecutor.  At- 
torney General  Carlos  Hoyos.  while  fighting 
his  country's  war  on  drugs,  was  abducted 
and  murdered.  SimUarly.  officials  from  Bo- 
livia. Mexico.  Peru.  Thailand,  and  other  na- 
tions have  perished  in  this  international 
struggle.  And  the  brave  men— these  giants 
of  courage,  and  the  brave  men  and  women 
like  them  around  the  world,  will  l>e  remem- 
bered in  our  prayers. 

When  I  spoke  to  our  nation's  police  chiefs 
seven  years  ago.  we  pledged  a  united  effort 
against  the  menace  of  illegal  drugs.  And 
since  then,  important  progress  has  been 
made. 

Since  1981.  the  anti-drug  law  enforcement 
budget  has  tripled,  and  another  13  percent 
increase  has  been  requested. 

No-nonsense  federal  judges  are  part  of  the 
war  on  crime.  Drug  convictions  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1979,  with  prison  sen- 
tences 40  percent  longer.  And  last  year,  new, 
tougher  sentencing  guidelines  were  issued. 

The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act, 
passed  in  1984  after  a  long  effort— passed 
with  the  help  of  members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  here  today— they  helped  put  drug 
dealers  out  of  business  by  confiscating  their 
assets.  Last  year,  over  $500  million  in  ill- 
gotten  assets  were  seized.  The  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act.  which  I  signed  into  law  in  Octo- 
ber. 1986.  contributed  additional  tools  to  our 
effort. 

Our  anti-drug  effort  spans  the  federal 
government.  It  is  coordinated  by  the  Cabi- 
net-level National  Drug  Policy  Board 
chaired  by  Attorney  General  Meese.  The  co- 
ordination of  federal,  state,  local  and  inter- 
national drug  enforcement  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Vice 
President,  our  national  drug  interdiction 
system  has  enabled  unprecedented  levels  of 
narcotics  to  be  seized  enroute  from  source 
countries  and  at  our  border  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  These  efforts  were  signifi- 
cantly assisted  by  the  U.S.  military,  which 
last  year  provided  more  than  16,000  hours 
of  air  surveillance  and  over  2,500  ship  days 
of  maritime  support  In  the  war  against 
drugs. 

Drug  eradication  programs  are  now  under- 
way in  23  countries.  That's  up  from  just  two 
In  1981.  And  to  stem  demand  for  Illegal 
drugs,  more  funds  than  ever  before  are 
being  spent  on  drug  education  and  public 
awareness,  and  I've  requested  a  further  12 
percent  Increase  In  that. 

We  can  list  the  accomplishments  in  this 
war.  but  by  themselves  these  efforts,  im- 
pressive as  they  may  seem,  are  still  not 
enough.  It  will  never  be  enough  until  we 
have  fully  honored  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  perished,  and  until  we  have  won 
for  them,  and  for  ourselves,  a  drug-free 
America. 

I'm  especially  proud  of  the  anti-drug  work 
that  Nancy  has  done,  which  is  an  act  of  love 
beyond  anything  money  can  achieve  and 
which  has  changed  the  way  we  talk  and 
think  about  drugs. 

You  see,  we  too  often  forget  how  the  level 
of  drug  abuse  reached  the  proportions  that 
it  did.  Back  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  Amer- 
ica crossed  a  deadly  line.  The  use  of  Illegal 
drugs  became  not  just  condoned,  but  even 
celebrated  by  a  permissive  cultural  estab- 
lishment whose  slogan  was  "Just  Say  Yes." 
It  was  a  time  when  all  the  restrictions  on 
personal  behavior  were  under  attack.  Some 
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liberal  politicians  decried  our  prohibitions 
on  drugs  as  conservative,  moralistic,  reac- 
tionary, and  old-fashioned— or  simply  re- 
mained silent  that  there  even  was  a  drug 
problem.  Many  universities  adopted  a 
hands-off  attitude  toward  so-called  recre- 
ational drug  use.  and  the  entertainment  In- 
dustry produced  films  and  music  that  pro- 
moted and  legitimized  the  drug  sub-culture. 
When  our  young  people  looked  for  gtild- 
ance  and  direction.  Instead  of  finding  posi- 
tive role  models  warning  them  of  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs,  they  would  too  often  see  ce- 
lebrities portraying  drug  use  as  "cool." 
"hip,"  and  "with  It."  What  greater  shame 
can  there  be,  with  the  active  encouragement 
of  the  progressive  culture,  our  young  people 
began  to  use  drugs  not  to  rel)el.  but  to  fit 
In?  And  tragically,  countless  thousands  of 
young  lives  were  needlessly  destroyed. 

The  truth  was  that  drugs  are  killers,  but 
for  nearly  a  generation  that  vital  message 
was  Ignored  by  a  whole  group  of  people  who 
should  have  known  better.  The  leaders  of 
that  destructive  generation  remain  the  for- 
gotten accomplices  in  the  epidemic  of  Illegal 
drug  use;  they  cannot  escape  blame  when  a 
law  enforcement  officer  dief  In  the  l>attle. 

The  good  news  Is  that  America  is  on  the 
attack  In  the  fight  against  drugs.  Our  young 
people  are  turning  away  from  illegal  drug 
use  and  learning  to  say  "Just  Say  No." 
Almost  all  of  the  high  school  seniors,  in  the 
latest  annual  survey,  said  that  It  was  wrong 
to  even  try  a  drug  like  cocaine,  and  the 
number  using  cocaine  and  marijuana  fell 
significantly. 

Whole  communities  are  working  as  never 
before  toward  the  goal  of  a  drug-free  Amer- 
ica. USA  Today  reports  that  in  Philadelphia 
the  police  department  has  trained  25,000 
residents  to  observe  identify,  and  report 
drug  dealers  under  its  town  watch  program. 
In  Boise.  Idaho,  the  police  work  with  a 
group  called  "Parents  and  Youths  Against 
Drug  Abuse"  to  promote  drug  education.  In 
Jackson.  Mississippi,  a  group  of  teenagers  is 
fighting  back  by  forming  "Teens  on  Patrol" 
to  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  for  the  local 
police  force. 

These  efforts  serve  as  fitting  tributes  to 
the  fallen  heroes  that  we  honor  here  today. 
Our  heros  eml)ody  the  courage  and  commit- 
ment that  built  America,  and  which  wUl  see 
us  through  this  battle.  Let  us,  through  our 
efforts,  keep  faith  with  these  men  and  their 
sacrifice. 

Six  months  ago,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
new  and  Important  piece  of  legislation— the 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1987— that 
would  provide  a  powerful  new  deterrent  to 
violent  crime  and  narcotics  trafficking.  This 
critical  legislation  takes  on  the  drug  syndi- 
cates on  their  own  terms:  It  says  that  when 
narcotics  racketeers  kill  and  are  convicted, 
they  will  face  execution.  In  1986.  the  House 
of  Representatives  twice  approved  this  pro- 
vision, but  this  year  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  have  yet 
taken  up  this  bill.  It  is  time  to  back  up  the 
rhetoric  on  the  drug  problem  with  action. 
And  I  call  upon  the  House  and  Senate  to 
vote  promptly  on  my  bill  providing  for  cap- 
ital punishment  when  a  death  results  from 
drug  dealing,  and  when  a  DEA  or  other  law 
enforcement  officer  is  murdered. 

When  drug  syndicates  commit  murder, 
our  sympathy  should  be  with  the  victims 
not  the  killers.  It's  time  for  the  Congress  to 
pass  this  bill  and  make  it  law.  It's  time  for 
us  to  send  our  own  message  to  people  who 
kill  cops. 

Our  anti-drug  efforts  are  working.  The 
heroic  sacrifices  made  by  America's  law  en- 
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are  going  to  continue  doing  this  until  it's  a 
chapter  of  our  history  that  we  can  look  back 
upon,  but  know  that  we'll  never  see  that 
chapter  repeated  again  in  our  nation's  histo- 
ry. 

God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you  for  what 
you're  doing.  (Applause.) 
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you  and  God  bless  you.  (Applause.) 

General  Meese:  Thank  you,  Mr. 

..„    for    those    Inspiring    remarks, 

,    highlight  our  being  here  today.  In 

,    emarks  you  mentioned  the  heroes  we 

commemorating.  Among  those  are  two 

from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency, 

the  key  institutions  In  our  struggle 

drug  abuse.  We're  pleased  to  have 

our  drug  law  enforcement  or- 

Jack  Lawn,  the  Administrator 

seated  here  on  the  dais.  Jack  has 

honored  recently  by  his  election  as 
of  the   International   Drug   En- 

... Conference. 

had  a  tragedy  in  the  DEA  recently 
two  special  agents,  Paul  Seema  and 
Montoya,  were  killed  in  the  course 
leroin  investigation  near  Los  Angeles, 
operation,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
.._.  agent  Jose  Martinez,  was  wounded, 
thank  God  that  he  survived,  and  we're 
to  have  him  with  us  today.  Surely, 
.^  is  a  more  worthy  spokesman  for 
„  who  risked  their  lives  in  the  course  of 
I  ittle  against  drugs  than  Mr.  Martinez, 
lo  it  Ls  my  great  honor  at  this  time  to 
s  pecial  agent  Martinez  to  step  up  and 
few  words.  (Applause.) 
nt  Martinez:  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to 
this    opportunity    to    thank    all    my 
Js,  family,  and  everyone  in  DEA— the 
family— and  all  the  other  law  enforce- 
officers  and  community  for  their  sup- 
while  I  was  hospitalized,  and  the  gener- 
j  blic  for  their  encouragement  to  me— all 
1  stters  I  received.  And  I  would  also  like 
tqank  everyone  for  the  encouragement 
was  shown  to  the  loved  ones  of  my 
fellow  agents,  Paul  Seema  and  George 


oya. 


a  n 
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thankful  for  the  greater  public  con- 
about  drug  abuse.  And  thank  you,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reagan,  for  your  contri- 
buti4ns  to  this  awareness. 

;  of  us  in  drug  enforcement  are  com- 
mitted to  the  task  of  removing  drugs  from 
1  ociety,  knowing  and  accepting  the  dan- 
involved.  At  the  same  time,  many  in  so- 
rationalize  the  drug  use  as  being  a  vic- 
timless crime  and  not  harmful  to  anyone. 
Seema  and  George  Montoya  were  vic- 
of  society's  demand  to  satisfy  their 
for  drugs.  Not  until  people  quit  using 
_,  will  it  become  safer  for  those  of  us  in 
■nforcement  and  the  rest  of  society. 
Tljank  you.  (Applause.) 

Presideht:  The  Attorney  General 
me  I  can  just  conclude  it.  (Laughter.)  I 
didift  bring  a  whistle  and  I  can't  think  of  a 
goo<  get-off  line,  except  I  think  that  what 
we  lave  just  heard  from  this  young  man, 
his  lovely  wife— I  think  all  of  us  know 
wha  t's  at  stake  here.  And  I  think  all  of  us 
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Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  continually  amazed  at  the  ostrich-like  atti- 
tude of  my  liberal  colleagues  who  refuse  to 
believe  that  effective  defenses  can  be  devel- 
oped to  protect  the  American  people.  As 
proof  they  parade  MADcapped  scientists,  who 
first  and  foremost,  share  the  dream  that  the 
best  hope  for  peace  is  to  keep  the  American 
people  hostage  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihi- 
lation. These  scientists,  most  of  which  are  not 
weapons  specialists,  much  less  military  ex- 
perts, develop  strawman  scenarios  which  they 
can  conveniently  tear  down.  I  fear,  from  what  I 
have  read  so  far  on  the  soon  to  be  released 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  report  on 
strategic  defense,  that  it  will  again  skirt  the 
real  issue  and  argue  that  President  Reagan's 
strategic  defense  initiative  will  not  work.  This 
is  not  only  a  gross  error  in  judgment,  but  flies 
in  the  face  of  reality.  It  totally  ignores  the  re- 
sults of  objective,  empirical  tests  (conducted 
within  the  constraints  of  the  ABM  Treaty),  the 
tremendous  advances  in  high-speed  comput- 
ing, aerospace  technology  and  nonnuclear 
weapons  development.  Further,  it  is  an  insult 
to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  scientists,  techni- 
cians and  workers  who  labor  on  strategic  de- 
fenses on  a  daily  basis  and  know  the  truth— 
SDI  is  not  only  desirable  to  defend  our  Ameri- 
can homeland  but  it  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  SDI  can  and 
will  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attitude  of  the  American, 
antidefense  lobby  is  simply  astounding.  I  think 
Tom  Clancy,  the  well-known  author  of  "Red 
Storm  Rising"  and  the  "Hunt  for  Red  Octo- 
ber," has  made  the  best  analogy  I  have  heard 
on  the  whole  issue.  He  compares  the  liberal 
arms  control  lobby  and  their  illogical  fear  of 
defense    with    the    19th-century    Luddites.    I 
enjoin  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Clancy's 
commentary  and  contemplate  his  analysis. 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28, 
1988] 
LtJDDiTES  Are  Wrong  About  SDI  Too 
(By  Tom  Clancy) 
In  the  old  days  they  were  called  Luddites. 
The   first  Luddites,   members   of  a  quasi- 
social  movement  in  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  thought  that  the 
Industrial  Revolution  would  end  a  social 
order  and  replace  it  with  something  worse. 
Specifically,  they  feared  that  industrial  pro- 
duction would  make  cottage  craftsmen  obso- 
lete. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened,  of 
course,  but  what  the  Luddites  failed  to  rec- 
ognize was  that  the  Industrial  Revolution 
would  have  the  net  effect  of  creating  far 
more  than  it  destroyed.  After  a  brief,  vio- 


lent history,  the  first  Luddites  faded  to 
become  a  curious  historical  footnote,  and 
the  world  moved  forward  to  an  age  in  which 
ordinary  people  could  obtain  wares  hitherto 
limited  to  the  very  rich. 

Unfortunately  for  us  all,  the  ethos  of  the 
Luddites  has  never  quite  disappeared.  It's 
rather  like  the  Flat-Earth  Society,  which  at 
least  admits  to  being  an  anachronism. 

PERSONAL  COMPUTERS 

In  a  modem  context,  the  Luddites  are 
found  in  many  communities.  Including  the 
scientific  one,  whose  members  should  know 
better.  Roughly  half  the  scientists  at  Los 
Alamos  in  1945  thought  that  the  atomic 
bomb  would  not  fire.  They  were  wrong.  As 
recently  as  30  years  ago  some  very  learned 
people  decided  that  the  U.S.  needed  only 
four  computers— each  of  which  was  less  ca- 
pable than  the  Apple  Macintosh  on  which  I 
am  writing  this  article— to  handle  all  of 
America's  scientific  and  research  needs.  For- 
tunately no  one  listened,  and  an  industry 
was  t>om. 

One  can  imagine  the  same  people,  less 
than  15  years  ago,  questioning  the  rationale 
for  personal  computers.  After  all,  what  pos- 
sible use  does  a  private  citizen  have  for  a 
computer?  To  write  books?  We  already  have 
typewriters  for  that.  It  will  put  secretaries 
out  of  work,  and  who  will  buy  a  personal 
computer,  anyway? 

Several  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  have 
bought  computers,  it  turns  out,  and  they've 
made  life  a  lot  easier  for  secretaries,  authors 
and  a  lot  of  Americans  who  never  dreamed 
that  a  personal  computer  could  be  such  a 
useful  tool.  Every  time  you  see  a  TV  com- 
mercial for  a  personal  computer,  you  should 
remind  yourself  of  the  learned  study  made 
30  years  ago.  then  consider  that  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  PC  industry  did  not  exist  even 
as  a  dream  less  than  15  years  ago.  That  such 
a  thing  is  possible  is  evidence  of  that  which 
the  Luddite  abhors.  We  call  it  "progress." 

Today's  Luddites  are  most  often  found  in 
the  anti-defense  community  in  the  U.S. 
They  oppose  every  new  weapon.  The  Sting- 
er surface-to-air  missile,  for  example,  was 
decried  as  a  weapon  that  required  its  opera- 
tor to  have  a  master's  degree;  it  was  too 
complex,  too  costly,  too  unreliable,  and 
should  not  be  bought.  As  we  all  know  now, 
the  U.S.  gave  Stingers  to  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters,  few  of  whom  have  advanced 
degrees  in  physics,  and  those  overly  com- 
plex, ineffective  and  expensive  weapons  are 
being  wielded  by  semi-literate  hill  people 
and  were  decisive  in  winning  a  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Luddites  were  wrong. 
Again.  But  don't  expect  any  of  them  to 
admit  it. 

The  current  manifestation  of  the  Defense 
Luddites  is  the  soon-to-be-released  (and  al- 
ready partly  leaked)  report  on  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  by  the  congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  One 
hardly  needs  to  be  a  rocket  scientist  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Defense  Luddites  will  say. 
SDI  will  never  work,  they  proclaim.  (Sur- 
prise!) Their  method  of  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion is  rather  curious.  When  you  strip  fill 
the  technospeak  away,  they're  claiming  that 
it  can't  be  done  because  it  hasn't  been  done 
yet,  and  therefore,  we  ought  not  even  to  try 
doing  it.  because  it  can't  be  done.  That's 
Luddite  Logic  if  ever  I  heard  it. 

The  world  is  replete  with  people  who 
think  things  are  impossible.  These  are  large- 
ly people  who  don't  do  very  much— or 
haven't  done  much  in  recent  years— and  are 
spiritually  offende-J  by  those  who  do.  They 
are.  in  fact,  peoplf^    .no  prefer  to  look  for 
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problems  instead  of  looking  for  solutions; 
they  are  people  who  fear  change. 

The  Luddites  observe  that  we  already 
have  deterrence  to  keep  the  peace.  Deter- 
rence is  a  kind  of  political  agreement  be- 
tween East  and  West  that  says  in  essence,  if 
you  murder  our  civilians,  we  will  murder 
yours.  This  is  the  strategy— if  we  can  digni- 
fy that  lunatic  statement  with  such  a 
word— to  which  the  Luddites  adhere,  and 
with  which,  they  tell  us,  we  should  all  be 
content.  To  try  to  break  out  of  the  deter- 
rence trap  might  destabilize  the  world,  they 
warn  us,  as  though  nuclear  deterrence  rep- 
resents some  form  of  stability. 

Mutual  Assured  Destruction— which  isn't 
even  good  grammar— has  never  made  sense. 
Everything  about  it  is  counterintuitive.  No 
tribe  of  primitives  ever  came  up  with  an 
idea  like  this.  The  early  Romans  carried  off 
the  Sabine  women;  they  didn't  slaughter 
them  as  MAD  dictates.  Today,  those  women 
would  be  reduced  to  glowing  dust.  This  is 
progress?  This  is  stability?  People  think  this 
is  a  good  idea?  The  Luddites  do. 

SDI,  despite  what  the  Defense  Luddites 
say,  is  not  an  adventure  in  technology  appli- 
cation. It  is  a  tool  of  national  policy,  and  as 
with  any  tool  it  is  supposed  to  be  used  with 
a  specific  objective  in  mind.  The  objective, 
lest  we  forget  it,  is  to  prevent  a  global  nucle- 
ar war. 

At  minimum,  what  SDI  can  and  will  do  is 
make  the  process  of  launching  a  nuclear 
strike  infinitely  more  complex  and,  there- 
fore, far  less  likely.  That  is  something  worth 
doing  regardless  of  cost  or  effectiveness. 

NO  ADEQUATE  MODEL 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthwhile  to  re- 
member that  the  Luddites  are  useful  in  that 
they  are  always  wrong.  Among  other  things, 
they  tell  us  in  the  OTA  report  that  comput- 
er science  will  not  race  forward  fast  enough 
to  handle  the  task  of  making  SDI  work.  Evi- 
dently they  have  failed  to  notice  that  com- 
puters that  once  filled  a  basketball  court 
now  can  rattle  around  inside  a  wristwatch. 
Of  course,  they  said  30  years  ago  that  com- 
puters weren't  really  needed  anyway,  and 
they  ignored  Seymour  Cray's  comment  that 
the  Apple  Mac-II  on  the  market  today  is  in 
some  ways  comparable  to  his  first  super- 
computer. But,  of  course,  who  needs  such 
capability?  We  will  all  be  surprised  by  the 
answer  to  that  question— the  Luddites  most 
of  all. 

The  OTA  report  says  that  "no  adequate 
model"  exists  for  testing  full-scale  SDI- 
system  concepts.  Yet  I  saw  such  a  model 
last  week,  and  in  two  months  it  will  be  used 
for  precisely  that  purpose.  The  people  who 
made  it  say  that,  sure,  there  are  problems 
with  SDI  technology,  as  with  any  kind  of 
new  technology.  But  Americans  have  always 
viewed  problems  as  things  to  be  solved,  and 
we  have  never  yet  failed  to  solve  a  major 
technological  problem.  The  Luddites  fail  to 
take  note  of  that,  too,  but  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, since  Luddism  is  a  philosophy  alien 
to  America. 

(Mr.  Clancy's  novel  "The  Cardinal  of  the 
Kremlin,"  which  is  about  SDI,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Putnam  in  July.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BETTER  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 
MONTH 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
your  attention,  and  to  that  of  my  colleagues,  a 
very  important  event. 

The  month  of  May  is  national  "Better  Hear- 
ing and  Speech  Month."  During  this  month, 
the  Nation's  attention  will  be  cast  upon  the 
more  than  24  million  Americans  who  are  af- 
flicted with  some  form  of  hearing  impairment. 
We  will  consider  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  to  help  these  people  and  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  (lone  to  improve  their  lives. 

We  must  pay  attention  to  problems  of  these 
people  because  they  are  our  friends,  col- 
leagues, neighbors,  and  spouses.  Some  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  have  had  or  are  suffering 
from  such  problems. 

President  Reagan— who  uses  two  hearing 
aids  himself— will  serve  as  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  Council  for  Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month's  10th  annual  May  campaign. 
And  5-year-old  Jessica  Riley  of  New  London, 
CT,  has  been  named  this  year's  poster  child. 
On  behalf  of  24  million  Americans  and  their 
families,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
consideration  of  this  important  matter. 
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well  as  dozens  of  chapters  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Jules  and  Florence  Nass  are  dedicated  indl- 
vkjuals  who  have  demonstrated  their  continu- 
ing efforts  and  support  to  furthering  the  goals 
of  MADD.  It  is  my  hope  that  ttiey  will  continue 
to  be  articulate,  caring  voices  for  the  crusade 
to  make  our  roads  safe.  Since  its  founding  in 
1980,  MADD  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
pr(}gress  working  with  (Dongress  to  pass  legis- 
lation, convincing  judges  to  impose  stiffer  sen- 
tences and  going  into  classrooms  across  the 
c»untry  educating  thousands  about  the  perils 
of  drunk  driving. 

Jim  Cariin  and  Jules  and  Florence  Nass  are 
to  be  recognized  for  their  moral  and  financial 
support  and  unstinting  particHpation  on  behalf 
of  MADD.  They  represent  the  spirit  and  dedi- 
cation of  their  communities  and  their  country.  I 
eim  proud  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  their  ef- 
forts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  CARLIN  AND 
JULES  AND  FLORENCE  NASS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28,  1988 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  admiration  and  pride  that  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  efforts  of  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving.  Founded  in  1980  in  California, 
there  are  now  over  200  chapters  in  43  States. 
On  May  1,  1988,  the  Bergen/ Hudson  County 
Chapter,  which  was  established  in  1982,  will 
be  holding  a  special  ceremony  at  Liberty  State 
Part<  in  Jersey  City  to  mark  the  arrival  of  Jim 
Cariin. 

Jim  Cariin,  a  man  of  uncommon  courage 
and  absolute  commitment  to  MADD.  is  a 
former  police  detective  and  water  sport  enthu- 
siast. In  the  last  10  years,  he  has  used  vari- 
ous water  crafts  for  sport  and  endurance,  with 
many  of  the  events  to  benefit  worthy  fund- 
raising  causes.  He  has  cun'ently  undertaken 
the  challenge  of  a  gmeling  watenways  endur- 
ance marathon,  piloting  a  10-foot  long  jet 
powered  watercraft  through  5,400  miles  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  circumnaviga- 
tion feat  is  expected  to  take  3  weeks  and  is 
being  conducted  as  a  public  awareness  forum 
and  fundraiser  for  MADD  and  their  campaign 
against  drunk  driving. 

This  marathon  was  originally  formulated  to 
show  Jim's  continuing  support  for  his  home 
chapter,  Bergen  County  MADD  and  its  found- 
ers and  administrators  Jules  and  Florence 
Nass.  However,  now  the  event  is  being  pro- 
moted and  endorsed  by  National  MADD  as 


ON  THE  PASSING  OF  MARY 
PODBEVSEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28,  1988 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  today  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  passsing  of  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Southwest  Side  community  in 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Mary  Podbevsek. 

Mrs.  Podbevsek  had  always  been  an  active 
member  of  the  community  as  a  Democratic 
election  judge  for  over  55  years  and  as  a 
memtjer  of  the  Slovene  National  Benefit  Soci- 
ety for  over  65  years.  Her  activity  continued 
into  her  later  years  and  she  was  an  even 
more  important  and  integral  part  of  Chicago's 
senior  citizen  community.  She  was  president 
of  the  Croatian-American  Senior  Citizens  Club, 
a  member  of  States  Attorney  Richard  Daley's 
Senior  Citizen  Council,  president  of  ttie  10th 
District  Senior  Citizens  Advisory  Council,  and 
provided  assistance  to  many  thrcjugh  Chica- 
go's Council  on  Aging  and  Disability.  Mrs. 
Podbevsek  also  had  the  ability  to  get  others 
involved  through  the  many  local  activities  and 
tours  of  the  United  States  which  she  orga- 
nized and  took  part  in. 

The  loss  of  her  dedication  and  her  love  for 
others  will  truly  be  missed  by  her  family  and 
her  many  friends  throughout  the  community. 
This  is  also,  however,  a  time  for  remembering 
her  example  and  the  many  contributions  she 
made  to  the  community.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  extending  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Podbevsek's  son,  Tony,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  her  community  on  the  loss  of  this  very 
special  person. 


IN  HONOR  OF  JOAN  GRAVES 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28,  1988 
Mr.   LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

_  work  of  Joan  Graves,  who  will 

as'the  Pacific  Palisades  Citizen  of 

for  1987.  The  community  will  join  the 

ce^ation  at  ttie  41st  annual  banquet  on 

1988,  at  the  Riveria  Country  Club,  Pa- 
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following  article  appeared  in  the  March 
,  issue  of  the  Palisadian  Post  entitled, 
jraves  Lauded  as  Citizen." 
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roAN  Graves  Lauded  as  Citizen 
Graves,  whose  tireless  efforts  in  pre- 
and  enhancing  the   'village"  atmos- 
of  Pacific  Palisades  has  earned  her 
accolades  from  a  grateful  commu- 
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__  will  be  feted  at  the  annual  Citizen 

Year  banquet,  held  jointly  with  the 

Palisades   Community   Council,  on 

May  5  at  the  Riviera  Country 

She  will  receive  a  plaque  from  Palisa- 

it,  which  sponsors  the  award. 

Peter  Graves,  Joan's  husband  and 

will  serve  as  master  of  ceremo- 

s  ith  the  help  of  singer-dancer  Karen 

Uso  a  council  member. 

Graves  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 

Council  for  the  past  two  years, 

.._  community  activism  began  long  ago. 
SI  earheaded  the  successful  campaign  to 
landmark  Santa  Monica  Land  & 
Company    building    when    it    was 
with    demolition    atx>ut    eight 
igo. 
the  theme  "Don't  Mall  the  Pali- 
Graves    and    her   supporters    con- 
Topa  Management  to  take  on  the 
structure  and  renovate  it.  The  results 
first  fight  are  evident,  as  the  build- 
the  centerpiece  of  the  village  and  has 
tone  for  future  development, 
that's  not  all.  As  a  member  of  the 
Advisory      Committee,      Graves 
draft  the  Pacific  Palisades  Commer- 

„_  Specific  Plan,  which  set  height 

and  enacted  a  strict  sign  ordinance  to 

clutter  in  the  business  area. 

her  innate  tact  and  sense  of  good 

Graves   then   took   on  the   difficult 

of  encouraging  merchants  to  abide 

sign  ordinance  and  remove  unsightly 

placards.  She  also  accomplished  the 

impossible    task    of    convincing 

owners  to  take  down  large,  over- 

iigns— even  though  they  are  technical- 

until  1989. 
..e  same  time,  recognizing  a  need  for 
ajtomobile  transportation   in   the  vil- 
Graves   successfully    implemented    a 
shuttle  service  last  August  that  con- 
city  officials  to  implement  the  first 
._  Village  Shuttle. 

that  were  not  enough,  she  acted  as 

_.  to  bring  the  factious  Swarthmore 

one-way  dispute  to  an  amicable  set- 

..  And,  along  the  way.  she  saw  to  it 

Hayes,  who  led  a  group  of  home- 

1  larchers  through  this  area  last  year, 
apiearing  before  the  community. 

__  written  in  her  support  showed  the 
of  admiration  and  warmth  of  the 
toward  her. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  CHARLES  MUTO 

HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28.  1988 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Lt.  Charles  Muto,  who  is  retiring 
after  38  years  of  service  as  a  police  officer  in 
Framingham,  MA. 

Lt.  Charies  Muto  was  initially  appointed  as  a 
reserve  officer  in  1950  and  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  regular  duty  in  1953.  After  9  years 
of  hard  work  and  commitment  he  was  elevat- 
ed to  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  swiftly  promot- 
ed to  lieutenant  in  1969.  His  dedication  to  the 
community  are  well-known  both  in  the  depart- 
ment and  in  the  town  of  Framingham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
throughout  his  career  Lieutenant  Muto's  dedi- 
cation was  not  only  to  his  immediate  commu- 
nity, but  his  country  as  well.  In  1943.  he  enlist- 
ed in  the  U.S.  Army.  His  engineering  battalion 
took  part  in  the  allied  invasion  of  France  in 
the  Battle  of  Normandy. 

Lieutenant  Muto  served  the  Framingham 
Police  Department  during  the  period  when 
Framingham  was  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
communities  in  the  Nation.  He  witnessed  and 
served  in  the  town's  transition  from  a  rural 
community  to  a  populous  western  suburb  of 
Boston.  Lieutenant  Muto  has  devoted  his  life 
to  protecting  the  safety  of  the  people  of  Fra- 
mingham. 

It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  regret  that  I 
wish  a  fond  farewell  to  such  an  able  and  re- 
spected memtjer  of  the  Framingham  Police 
Department.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  risks  that 
Lieutenant  Muto  has  faced  during  his  career. 
And  we  are  all  aware  of  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made  in  order  to  best  serve  the  public  as  a 
police  officer. 

I  join  his  friends,  colleagues,  and  wife  Betty, 
in  congratulating  him  on  his  well  earned  retire- 
ment and  wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 
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Breeders'  Associations.  Ben  is  a  De  Baca 
County  commissioner  and,  tor  38  years,  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  De  Baca 
General  Hospital. 

Although  Ben  had  many  irons  in  the  fire,  he 
was  more  than  willing  7  years  ago  to  accept 
this  appointment  to  serve  on  the  ASC  board. 
Ben  has  been  a  faithful  and  loyal  public  serv- 
ant, serving  his  community  and  his  industry 
with  merit. 

I  offer  Ben  my  hearty  congratulations  and 
sincere  thanks  on  a  job  well  done. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  F.  HALL 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  a  New  Mexico  citizen 
who  has  served  my  home  State  well  for  the 
past  7  years.  Since  1981,  Ben  F.  Hall  has  un- 
selfishly served  as  chairman  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  [ASC]  Committee.  This  commit- 
tee is  immensely  important  because  it's  mem- 
bers direct  administration  policy  as  it  applies 
to  various  farm  programs.  Ben  has  served  this 
committee  and  his  fellow  agriculturists  well. 
And  for  that,  all  New  Mexicans  owe  him  their 
sincere  thanks. 

Ben  and  his  wife,  Frances,  raise  longhorn 
cattle  on  the  family's  40,000-acre  ranch  near 
Taiban,  NM.  Ben  is  also  a  member  of  the  New 
Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau,  the  New 
Mexico  Cattle  Growers'  Association  and  is  in- 
volved in  the  State  and  National  Longhorn 


THEY  ARE  AS  AMERICAN  AS 
JESSE  HELMS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  Edwin  M. 
Yoder,  Jr.'s  column  in  today's  Washington 
Post  Mr.  Yoder  eloquently  states  the  great 
need  for  redress  legislation  and  the  funda- 
mental flaws  in  many  of  the  arguments  made 
against. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  article  which  I  now  submit  for  inclusion 
in  today's  record. 
The  article  follows: 
They  Are  as  American  as  Jesse  Helms 

(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder.  Jr.) 
After  a  leisurely  repentence  of  47  years. 
Congress  is  preparing  to  "apologize "  by  law 
to  the  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  we 
locked  up  after  Pearl  Harbor— and  to  mod- 
estly indemnify  the  survivors. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  easily.  But 
some  reactions  from  the  small  band  of  oppo- 
nents on  the  Senate  floor  are  worth  noting. 
They  show  how  grossly  an  obvious  point  can 
be  missed. 

Consider,  for  instance,  that  noted  contrar- 
iant.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina. 
"Fair  is  fair. "  the  senator  intoned,  offering 
an  amendment  to  "provide  that  no  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  under  this  title  until 
the  government  of  Japan  has  fairly  compen- 
sated the  families  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  killed  as  a  result  of  the  .  .  .  bomb- 
ing of  Pearl  Harbor." 

The  'fairness"  of  this  bizarre  idea  is  con- 
cealed by  its  stark  irony.  After  Pearl 
Harbor,  thousands  of  unoffending,  law-abid- 
ing U.S.  citizens— say  it,  senator,  until  it 
sinks  in:  U.S.  citizens— were  summarily 
stripped  of  rights,  property  and,  in  the  case 
of  some  elderly  people  shipped  off  to  drafty 
huts  on  the  plains,  life  itself.  Unlike  Ameri- 
cans of,  say,  German  or  Italian  descent,  the 
Japanese  Americans  could  be  identified  and 
stereotyped.  They  paid  a  hideous  price  for 
being  racially  identifiable. 

Helms'  weird  notion  of  fair  play,  these  47 
years  later,  is  that  the  nisei  should  again  be 
held  hostage  for  a  distant  racial  connection 
to  the  Japanese  in  Japan.  They  are  as 
American  as  Jesse  Helms— perhaps  a  bit 
more  so.  in  fact,  in  their  grasp  of  what  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  all  about.  But  they  look 
like  the  Japanese  Jap?.iiese. 

Let  us  not  blame  Helms  entirely,  however, 
for  his  strange  adaptation  of  a  theory  that 
Americans  are  entited— or  as  he  would  have 
it,  not  entitled— to  si  e  benefit  by  virtue  of 
racial   identity.   Tliat    kind  of  thinking   is 


fashionable  today,  so  long  as  the  goal  is  al- 
leged to  be  beneficial.  The  senator's  strange 
borrowing  of  a  trendy  idea  shows,  however, 
how  easily  it  can  be  perverted  into  some- 
thing quite  nasty  and  wrong. 

The  whole  point  about  the  nisei  is  that 
they  became  victims  of  an  unconstitutional 
discrimination  by  virtue  of  racial  identity, 
and  for  no  other  reason.  "Racism"  is  an 
overused  epithet  today:  but  if  their  intern- 
ment was  not  an  example  of  it.  the  term  has 
no  useful  meaning. 

Moreover,  the  policy  that  interned  them, 
without  any  juridicial  finding,  was  far  from 
casual.  It  had  distinguished  sponsors.  There 
was  President  Roosevelt,  to  begin  with. 
Walter  Lippmann,  the  newspaper  columnist, 
approved.  Earl  Warren,  who  later  would 
become  chief  justice  and  a  great  civil  liber- 
tarian, backed  the  internment.  Justice  Hugo 
Black,  also  a  significant  libertarian,  thrice 
voted  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  uphold  the 
policy.  John  McCloy,  a  dedicated  public 
servant  then  and  later,  continues  even  today 
to  defend  the  indefensible.  About  the  only 
notable  dissenter  was  Sen.  Robert  Taf  t.  who 
questioned  the  enabling  bill  when  the 
Senate  was  casually  whooping  it  through. 

The  excuse  was  that  the  West  Coast,  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  was  of  a  sudden  exposed  to 
sabotage  and  espionage,  with  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  the  automatic  suspects. 

This  supposed  threat  was  imaginary.  It 
was  known  to  be  imaginary  by  the  two  most 
competent  sources  of  relevant  information, 
the  FBI  and  Naval  Intelligence;  and  they 
said  so.  Naval  Intelligence  had  earlier  de- 
tected and  smashed  the  only  significant 
West  Coast  spy  ring,  centered  in  the  Japa- 
nese consulate  in  San  Francisco.  But  even  if 
the  threat  had  been  real,  it  would  not  have 
excused  the  wholesale  abolition  of  basic  lib- 
erties for  a  whole  class  of  citizens,  whose 
loyalty  was  unimpugned  by  evidence. 

Interestingly,  no  such  hysteria  broke  out 
in  Hawaii,  presumably  because  people  of 
Japanese  ancestry  were  not  a  vulnerable  mi- 
nority there,  whose  land  and  property  were 
coveted  by  their  neighbors. 

Aside  from  slavery  and  various  sharp  prac- 
tices against  the  Indian  tribes  (and  slaves 
and  Indians  were  long  deemed  to  be  nonciti- 
zens),  the  internment  of  the  Japanese 
Americans  is  the  worst  blot  of  its  sort  on 
our  history.  In  apologizing  to  and  compen- 
sating the  victims,  we  are  also  apologizing, 
all  too  belatedly,  to  our  better  traditions. 

Those  like  Helms  who  would  hinge  this 
overdue  gesture  of  healing  on  some  imagi- 
nary obligation  of  the  Japanese  government 
show  that  they  still  don't  get  the  point- 
even  after  nearly  half  a  century. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Though  only  4  years  old,  Otizen  and  Vic- 
tims for  Justice  Reform  has  provided  support 
for  many  victims  of  crime  and  their  families. 
And,  their  efforts  in  support  of  legislation  to 
aid  these  victims  have  been  well  noted  in  the 
House  Crime  Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  wanted  to  recog- 
nize a  founding  board  member  of  the  organi- 
zation. Col.  Eari  Pruitt,  a  long-time  friend  of 
mine  who  received  the  award  in  the  gorup's 
behalf. 

Perpetrators  of  crime  are  often  glorified  at 
the  expense  of  victims,  and  Colonel  Pruitt  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  plight  and  trauma 
of  the  victims  of  such  villainy. 

While  there  remains  a  great  deal  of  work 
ahead  of  them,  Eari  Paiitt  and  the  Citizens 
and  Victims  for  Justice  Reform  have  garnered 
much  needed  attention  to  this  pressing  prob- 
lem and  set  a  standard  for  similar  groups,  as 
well  as  for  citizens  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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find  some  solice  in  the  thought  that,  every 
day,  John's  contributions  continue  to  protect 
the  lives  and  health  of  millions  of  American 
workers.  John's  legacy  will  live  on  far  into  the 
future. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK  1988 


LOUISVILLE  CRIME  VICTIM-AID 
GROUP  RECEIVES  HONOR 
PROM  PRESIDENT 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
April  18,  in  honor  of  Crime  Victims  Week, 
President  Reagan  and  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  recognized  an  organization  from 
home.  Citizens  and  Victims  for  Justice 
Reform,  Inc.,  for  its  work  in  behalf  of  crime 
victims.  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  all  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  resi- 
dents in  applauding  this  group  for  its  hard 
work  and  dedication  to  a  laudable  cause. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  H.  DENT 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sense  of 
loss  at  the  passing  of  a  dear  friend  and  former 
colleague  of  ours,  Congressman  John  H.  Dent 
of  Pennsylvania. 

John  had  a  truly  remari<able  career  in  poli- 
tics. Before  entering  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1958,  he  had  served  for  19  years  as 
a  Democratic  leader  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate. 

The  American  worker  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  John  Dent.  As  senior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  John 
took  the  health  of  his  constituents  to  heart  in 
sponsoring  the  Black  Lung  Program.  To  fur- 
ther protect  the  health  of  workers,  John  was 
an  original  sponsor  and  key  supporter  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
and  the  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1977.  Further, 
John  Dent  sought  to  protect  the  financial  well- 
being  of  the  American  citizen.  He  was  the 
principal  mover  behind  the  establishment  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  John  should 
pass  away  at  a  time  when  there  is  great  call 
in  Congress  for  an  increase  in  our  national 
minimum  wage.  John  was  a  strong  proponent 
of  a  minimum  wage  to  ensure  that  workers 
were  provided  adequate  salaries  to  care  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  I  suggest  that  it 
might  be  in  the  best  interest  of  Members  even 
today  to  go  back  and  review  some  of  John's 
statements  on  the  topic  when  examining  mini- 
mum wage  legislation. 

John  and  I  became  close  personal  friends 
during  his  tenure  in  Congress.  Through  our 
conversations,  I  gained  many  insights  into  leg- 
islation and  came  to  respect  and  admire  John 
as  a  truly  thoughtful  and  compassionate  public 
servant. 

Let  me  end  by  offering  my  sincere  condo- 
lences to  John's  wife,  Margaret,  and  their  chil- 
dren. I  wish  to  convey  the  similar  sympathies 
of  my  wife,  Nancy.  I  only  hope  that  you  can 


HON.  ELIZABETH  J.  PATTERSON 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
my  colleagues  nf«y  already  be  aware  that 
April  17-23  was  recognized  throughout  the 
Nation  as  "Worid  Population  Awareness 
Week."  I  am  pleased  that  my  own  State  of 
South  Carolina  was  an  official  participant. 

The  proclamation  signed  by  Gov.  Carroll 
Campt>ell,  which  was  identical  to  the  congres- 
sional resolution,  could  not  have  been  better 
timed.  The  world's  population  is  now  growing 
faster  than  it  ever  has  before,  adding  another 
90  million  people  every  year.  What's  more,  92 
percent  of  that  annual  growth  is  taking  place 
in  the  Third  Worid.  The  result  is  that  many  im- 
poverished nations  are  being  ovenwhelmed  by 
population  growth  and  are  losing  ground  in 
the  struggle  for  economic  development. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  Panama 
lately,  and  rightiy  so.  But  one  aspect  of  the 
Panamanian  situation  which  is  rarely  dis- 
cussed is  the  ways  in  which  its  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  contiibutes  to  its  destabilization 
and  its  political  woes.  I  choose  the  example  of 
Panama  because,  coincidentally,  it  is  almost 
exactly  the  size  in  land  area  as  my  home 
State,  and  yet  the  conti-ast  is  telling. 

The  population  of  South  Carolina  will  not 
double  for  another  100  years  at  present 
growth  rates.  By  that  time,  however,  Pana- 
ma's population  will  have  doubled  itself  three 
times  over.  That  means  that  eight  times  as 
many  Panamanians  will  be  competing  for 
space,  shelter,  food,  and  jobs  as  now  inhabit 
that  troubled  country.  Such  numbers  would 
place  unthinkable  pressures  on  Panama's 
economy,  social  stability  and  natural  environ- 
ment The  only  possible  solution  is  to  wori^ 
today  to  find  ways  to  help  Panama  avokJ  that 
bleak  scenario. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  that  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina  did  just  that  by  gather- 
ing during  the  week  of  April  17-23  to  consider 
the  ramifications  of  rapid  population  growth  in 
the  Third  World  and  possible  humanitarian  so- 
lutions. 


ARMENIAN  RIGHTS  IN  NA- 
GORNO-KARABAKH MUST  BE 
RECOGNIZED 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28,  1988 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  people  com- 
posed of  many  ethnic  groups,  we  Americans 
must  take  a  careful  look  at  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Soviet  Armenia.  Since  the  First  World 
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Armenian  people  in  the  mountainous 

of  Nagorno-Karabakh  have  Ijeen  sepa- 

I  rom  their  community  in  Soviet  Armenia 

Nagorno-Karabakh  has  been  adminis- 

)y  adjacent  Soviet  Azerbaijan,  despite 

iissurances   by   the    Kremlin   that   this 
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February,  the  legislative  body  of  Na- 
iarabakh  made  a  formal  request  to  the 
authorities  to  reunify  their  temtory  with 
Armenia.  The  refusal  by  the  Central 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  Communist 
I  Bsulted  in  mass  demonstrations  through 
of  March.   The  Soviets  have  sup- 
demonstrations  and  riots  in  Nagrono- 
through  harsh  measures,  in  which 
.  of  Armenians  have  died, 
wake  of  this  expression  of  Armenian 
and   solidarity,   the   Kremlin   recently 
an   8-year   plan   to   appease   the 
of     Nagorno-Karabakh.     This     plan 
assurances  aimed  at  helping  Armeni- 
retain  their  ethnic  identity,  and  pro- 
economic  and  cultural  development  \,^ 
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While  the  Soviet  plan  will  provide  much- 
assistance  to  the  region,  this  gesture 
I  lot  be  allowed  to  circumvent  the  funda- 
problem.  The  people  of  Nagorno-Kara- 
ve  still  separated  from  their  Armenian 
in  Soviet  Armenia.  The  demonstra- 
vill  not  cease,  and  the  brutal  suppres- 
not  terminate,  until  a  reunification  of 
Amenian  people  is  implemented  by  the 
Union.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
deifianding  Soviet  recognition  of  the  ethnic 
of  the  Armenian  people,  and  urging 
S  oviet   Government  to   incorporate   Na- 
gorno  Karabakh  into  Soviet  Armenia. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Maine  affiliate's  first  president  in  1981, 
and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  affili- 
ate. She  still  remains  active  in  many  aspects 
of  its  operations,  especially  in  the  chapter  de- 
velopment and  annual  meeting  planning  com- 
mittees. 

Cindy  has  had  diabetes  for  nearly  20  years, 
and  is  a  nutritionist  for  the  diabetes  control 
project.  I  am  especially  proud  of  her  accom- 
plishments in  helping  to  organize  Camp  Kee- 
to-Kin,  Maine's  camp  for  families  with  a  dia- 
betic child.  She  serves  as  the  nutritionist  for 
the  camp.  Cindy  is  known  to  everyone  con- 
nected with  diabetes  in  Maine  as  a  sensitive 
teacher  and  an  inspirational  friend. 

These  Maine  citizens  serve  as  examples  to 
all  of  us.  Their  battles  against  diabetes  have 
been  fought  with  courage  and  determination. 
They  show  us  that  with  proper  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  diabetes  can  be  coped  with. 

I  have  joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  resolution  proclaiming  November 
1988  as  National  Diabetes  Month.  This  procla- 
mation, which  brings  attention  to  the  human 
and  economic  costs  of  diabetes,  provides  a 
forum  to  educate  the  public  about  the  dis- 
ease, and  highlights  the  need  for  continued 
funding  for  medical  research  into  the  causes, 
treatments,  and  potential  cures  of  diabetes, 
deserves  the  support  of  each  of  us. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  around  your  dis- 
tricts and  discover  the  Laura  Bailey's  and 
Cindy  Hale's  who  live  near  you.  We  in  Maine 
are  lucky  to  have  these  two  dedicated  citizens 
working  on  behalf  of  those  afflicted  with  dia- 
betes. 


April  28,  1988 


April  28,  1988 


m  TIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 


iON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 


OF  MAINE 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


She' 


Thursday,  Apnl  28,  1988 
Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
comn|end  two  Maine  citizens  whose  efforts  in 
against  diabetes  deserve  our  praise 
tianks.  Each  will  receive  special  awards 
annual  meeting  Saturday  of  the  Maine 
of  the  American  Diabetes  Association. 
La»|ra  Bailey,  a  volunteer  who  has  lived  with 
. .  for  over  36  years,  has  brought  a  per- 
and  poignant  example  to  those  around 
will  receive  the  George  Staab  Award, 
in  appreciation  to  an  individual  who  has 
and  who  has  contributed  significantly 
to  thA  diabetes  cause. 
Lapra,  president  of  the  American  Diabetes 
I— Maine  affiliate  in  1983-84,  has 
very  active  on  the  chapter  development 
comihittee  and  has  been  primarily  responsible 
s  ipport  group  activity  in  the  Augusta  area. 
«rved  on  the  National  Committee  on  Af- 
Associations  for  2  years  and  has  testi- 
jeveral  titles  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
Committee  to  enlist  support  for  fund- 
ing fir  diabetes  control  programs. 

Cii  idy  Hale  will  be  the  second  special  hon- 
oree  and  will  receive  the  Randy  Toothaker 
Awaid  for  her  special  contributions.  Cindy  was 
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RESOLUTION  FOR  JOHN  L. 
DALES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
submit  the  following  resolution  by  which  John 
L.  Dales  will  be  honored  at  the  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Fund's  annual  Dinner  of  State 
on  Mays,  1988: 

Resolution  for  John  L.  Dales 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  salutes  the 
Motion  Picture  and  Television  Fund  on  May 
5,  1988  at  the  annual  Dinner  of  State,  and 
honors  John  L.  Dales  president  of  the  Fund 
and. 

Whereas  the  Motion  Picture  and  Televi- 
sion Fund  is  a  charitable  organization  sup- 
ported by  the  people  to  the  motion  picture 
and  television  industry  and. 

Whereas  the  Fund  represents  a  unique  ex- 
pression of  the  honored  American  tradition 
that  meml)ers  of  a  family  accept  as  normal, 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  its  own.  and 

Whereas  the  Fund  has  been  doing  just 
that  since  it  was  founded  in  1921  and. 

Whereas  on  May  5,  1988.  at  the  Annual 
State  of  Israel  Salute  to  the  Film  Industry 
of  California.  John  L.  (Jack)  Dales  will  re- 
ceive the  coveted  Torch  of  Freedom  award 
in  recognition  of  his  lifetime  of  involvement 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow  man  of  all  faiths;  and 

Whereas  he  is  a  Southern  California 
Sabra.  l>om  in  Santa  Monica  in  1907.  who 
graduated  Los  Angeles  High  School  in  1925. 
graduated  Stanford  University  in  1929  and 
Stanford  University  Law  School  in  1932;  and 


Whereas  after  5  years  of  private  practice 
he  was  appointed  resident  attorney  for  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  in  1937,  and  then  the 
assistant  executing  secretary  of  the  Guild  in 
1939;  and 

Whereas  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  national 
executive  secretary  of  SAG  in  1943.  a  posi- 
tion he  held  with  distinction  for  29  years; 
and 

Whereas  upon  his  retirement,  a  scholar- 
ship was  created  in  his  honor,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  Guild's  Annual  Honors  in  1972 
Award,  as  well  as  the  Funds.  Silver  Medal- 
lion Award  of  Honor;  and 

Whereas  he  joined  the  Board  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  in  1964  and  served  as 
its  president  for  the  past  eight  years;  and 

Whereas  his  philanthropic  interests  led 
him  to  the  presidency  of  the  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Society  of  Los  Angeles,  his  union  con- 
cerns and  leadership  qualities  found  expres- 
sion as  a  vice  president  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  his  civic  responsi- 
bilities afforded  him  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  California 
Women's  Board  of  Terms  and  Paroles  from 
1973-1977,  and  his  deep  spiritual  convictions 
were  nourished  as  a  Vestryman  at  the  All 
Saints  Episcopal  Church  in  Beverly  Hills; 
and 

Whereas  on  the  eve  of  Israel's  40th  Anni- 
versary, the  Film  Industry  of  California  is 
saluted  for  its  work  toward  total  rejection  of 
bigotry,  hatred,  terrorism  and  exploitation; 
and 

Whereas  Jack  Dales  recognizes  that  an 
economically  secure  Israel  is  fortified  by  the 
Israel  Bond  program,  which  is  now  in  its 
37th  year  of  providing  urgently  needed  fi- 
nances to  develop  every  major  aspect  of  Is- 
rael's resources;  and 

Whereas  Israel  Bond  dollars  remain  in  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  American  goods 
and  services,  produced  by  American  labor, 
and  transported  to  Israel  by  American 
transport:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  salute  the 
State  of  Israel  on  its  40th  Aimiversary  of  In- 
dependence; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  extend  their 
highest  commendations  to  John  L.  (Jack) 
Dales  for  his  outstanding  record  of  diligent 
and  devoted  service  to  and  concern  for  the 
benefit  of  his  community,  his  industry  and 
his  faith,  and  congratulate  him  upon  being 
designated  to  receive  Israel's  Torch  of  Free- 
dom award;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  suitably  prepared  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  John  L. 
Dales,  his  wife  Freda  Elizabeth  of  52  years, 
and  his  two  sons.  Dr.  Loring  Dales  of  Berke- 
ley, California,  and  the  Reverend  Randolph 
Dales  of  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  CHESTNUT  HILL 
LOCAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  30 
years  ago,  the  Chestnut  Hill  Community  Asso- 
ciation—a group  of  residents  in  northwest 
Philadelphia— was  concerned  about  a  host  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  In  an 
effort  to  alert  other  people  in  the  community 
about  these  problems,  they  published  an 
eight-page  tabloid  called  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Local. 


It  was  rough  going  for  the  tabloid  back  in 
1958.  There  was  no  paid  staff  then,  only  a 
dedicated  cadre  of  hard-working  volunteers. 
The  weekly  operated  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis,  with  financial  contributions  from  area 
storekeepers  helping  to  keep  it  afloat.  Indeed, 
the  first  6  or  7  years  were  quite  precarious. 

But  today,  the  Local  is  self-supporting.  It 
now  averages  68  pages  an  issue.  And  money 
raised  from  subscriptions  and  advertisements 
is  used  by  the  community  association— some 
3,500  members-strong— to  fund  a  thriving  sen- 
iors center  and  various  other  projects  includ- 
ing land-use  and  the  beautification  of  German- 
town  Avenue. 

Eariier  this  year,  editorials  and  stories  in  the 
Local  focusing  on  the  need  to  rebuild  the  Cre- 
sheim  Valley  Bridge,  a  key  rail  bridge  in  the 
community,  had  a  tremendous  response. 
Readers  wrote  letters  to  their  elected  officials. 
They  made  phone  calls  and  circulated  peti- 
tions. As  a  result,  the  bridge— which  has  been 
closed  since  June  1987— will  receive  a  $10 
million  overhaul. 

Editors  and  writers  at  the  "hard  hitting,  no- 
nonsense"  newspaper  have  won  awards  from 
Keystone  Press  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  its 
high  standards  of  professional  journalism.  In 
addition,  the  Local  has  received  blue-ribbon 
ranking  from  the  National  Press  Association 
for  highest  quality  weekly  newspaper. 

The  paper  is  the  success  it  is  today  be- 
cause of  its  heroes  and  heroines— volunteers 
like  90-year-old  Ellen  Wells,  who  has  been 
with  the  paper  since  its  inception  and  is  still 
writing.  The  weekly— with  a  circulation  of 
10,000— is  alive  and  well,  and  growing,  and 
ready  for  the  next  30  years  because  of  the 
energy,  commitment,  and  love  of  editor  Marie 
Jones  and  associate  editors  Mary  Jane  Shelly. 
Ruth  Russell,  and  Katie  Worrall. 

This  Sunday,  May  1 ,  the  Local  will  celebrate 
its  30th  birthday  at  the  town  hall  in  northwest 
Philadelphia. 

I  know  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  will 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  Local  and  offer- 
ing heartfelt  wishes  for  30  more  years  of  con- 
tinued success. 
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Recently,  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
community  organization  known  as  Women 
Against  Rape.  Through  this  community  out- 
reach, he  has  already  helped  many  individuals 
in  that  community  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
persistent  problems  of  our  society,  that  of 
rape  and  sexual  abuse. 

When  he  delivered  that  public  service  an- 
nouncement, he  provided  the  stimulus  for  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  seeking  help  but  who 
had  previously  been  uncertain  about  what 
they  could  do. 

It  is  those  services  for  which  the  community 
and  the  organization  Women  Against  Rape 
are  thankful  and  for  which  they  congratulate 
Mr.  Landon. 

Through  Mr.  Landon's  endeavors,  one  of 
the  Nation's  least  discussed  problems  has 
been  given  a  forum  for  open  and  helpful  dis- 
cussion. 

Women  Against  Rape,  also  known  as  WAR, 
has  done  its  share  as  well  to  wage  a  battle 
against  the  lack  of  understanding  and  of  com- 
passion. Through  victim  assistance  and  crime 
prevention  programs,  WAR  has  dedicated  its 
energies  to  the  problems  of  rape  and  sexual 
abuse.  Indeed,  rape  is  a  problem  that  is  not 
limited  to  women  but  which  also  affects  men. 

Mr.  Landon's  efforts  are  encouraging  in  that 
they  show  an  understanding  of  the  problem,  a 
willingness  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  a 
desire  to  help  others  deal  with  their  problems. 

I  commend  Mr.  Landon  for  those  efforts 
and  hope  that  his  willingness  to  engage  the 
community  in  a  frank  discussion  will  be  an  ex- 
ample to  others  that  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems of  rape  is  one  step  in  dealing  with  the 
problem. 
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loved.  However.  I  am  capable  of  serving  a 
nation  that  gave  me  refuge  and  saved  me 
from  the  Jaws  of  communism.  I  can  combat 
the  forces  that  war  against  the  nation  I  now 
love  and  respect.  I  watched  American  sol- 
diers feed  my  friends  and  relatives  during 
the  savage  evacuation  and  sulwequent  tur- 
moil years  foUowing  1975.  I  witnessed  the 
commitment  of  United  States  servicemen  as 
they  protected  a  lost  and  dying  land.  I  made 
a  vow  as  a  small  child  to  one  day  repay  a 
country  that  has  given  me  a  new  life!  That's 
why  I  want  to  l)e  a  Cadet  or  Midshipman 
and  for  no  other  reason. 


STUDENTS  FOR  CHILD 
SURVIVAL  WEEK 


WOMEN  AND  MEN  AGAINST 
RAPE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  some  situ- 
ations are  discussed  openly,  frankly,  and  with 
understanding,  those  problems  become  much 
less  problematic.  That  is  the  case  with  rape. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  many  individuals  who 
has  been  outspoken  in  dealing  with  that  prob- 
lem and  with  offering  advice  and  assistance  is 
Michael  Landon. 

Well  before  he  became  an  internationally 
recognized  celebrity,  he  was  a  locally  recog- 
nized part  of  Collingswood,  NJ. 

In  his  hometown  of  Collingswood  are  the 
roots  that  would  later  serve  him  well  in  his 
professional  career  as  an  actor,  director,  and 
a  producer. 

It  is  to  these  roots  that  he  has  often  re- 
turned. He  has  worked  diligently  in  addressing 
the  needs  of  that  community. 


WHY  YOU  DESIRE  TO  BECOME  A 
CADET  OR  MIDSHIPMAN 


HON.  RUPERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  United  States  servicemen  returned  from 
Vietnam,  many  were  ridiculed  by  Americans 
who  believed  our  Nation  was  fighting  an  im- 
moral war. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  brave  and  honorable 
men  and  women  who  served  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  like  to 
submit  into  the  Record  a  statement  from  Han 
Nguyen,  a  17-year-old  high  school  student 
who  escaped  from  Vietnam  and  now  resides 
in  my  congressional  district.  Han,  who  I  re- 
cently nominated  for  an  appointment  to  a  U.S. 
service  academy,  wrote  on  his  application  a 
moving  tribute  to  all  those  who  fought  and 
sacrificed  for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  Han  was  so 
moved  by  their  compassion  and  dedication 
that  he  now  wants  to  join  their  noble  ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  Americans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  will  read  Han's  tribute  and 
know  that  those  who  lost  their  nation  to  com- 
munism will  be  eternally  grateful  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  sacrifices. 

Question.  Briefly  explain  why  you  desire 
to  become  a  Cadet  or  Midshipman. 

My  people  will  never  be  the  same.  My 
country  will  never  be  the  same.  I  can  never 
go  back  to  a  culture  and  a  land  that  I  once 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28,  1988 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  urge 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  505. 
legislation  that  declares  May  1  through  May  5 
as  "Students  for  Child  Survival  Week." 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Flake]  for  having  the  insight  to  develop 
the  bill.  His  leadership  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  is  much  appreciated. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  represent  constitu- 
ents of  the  22nd  District  of  New  York  who  are 
participating  in  the  "Balloons  for  Child  Surviv- 
al" fundraising  activity.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  many  students  attending 
Monroe-Woodbury  School  have  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  event  and  the  importance  of 
child  survival.  They  are  to  be  further  com- 
mended because  they  will  not  actually  release 
their  balloons. 

Apparently,  once  it  come  to  their  attention 
that  fish  and  wildlife  would  be  threatened,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  "balloon  unlaunch." 

In  the  Congress  there  is  a  link  between  the 
environment  and  hunger,  too.  Last  year,  I  ir>- 
troduced  a  bill  that  set  aside  funding  to  stop 
the  desertification  and  deforestatkjn  of  subSa- 
haran  Africa.  Due  to  the  deadly  combinatkjn 
of  overcultivation,  overgrazing,  and  deforest- 
ation, large  chunks  of  the  Sahara  are  rapidly 
turning  into  desert.  Desertification  now  threat- 
ens about  2.7  milton  square  miles  south  of 
the  Sahara. 

Approximately  40,000  children  under  the 
age  of  5  die  each  and  every  day  from  hunger 
.  .  .  about  1 5  million  a  year. 

What  is  so  upsetting  about  this  is  that  it  can 
be  prevented.  The  child  survival  techniques 
utilized  by  private  voluntary  organizations 
around  the  worid  can  turn  the  situation  around 
if  the  proper  level  of  resources  are  made 
available. 

With  the  help  of  more  initiatives  like  the 
Hamilton  bicentennial  and  the  Monroe-Wood- 
bury school  "Balloons  for  Child  Survival",  we 
make  certain  that  children  around  the  world 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  survival. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  505. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  JOSEPH  J. 
RUDAVSKY 


H  >N.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 


IN 


OP  NEW  JERSEY 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
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■QRRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  ad- 
1  and  respect  that  I  rise  today  to  honor 
Joseph  J.  Rudavsky,  Ph.D.,  on  the  oc- 
of  his  retirement.  A  dynamic  man  of  in- 
and  compassion.  Rabbi  Rudavsky  has 
he  devoted  spiritual  leader  of  Temple 
n  since  1962. 

1  ^as  ordained  at  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Institute  of  Religion  and  was  awarded 
.  jrs  degree  as  well  as  a  DD  degree.  His 
( legrees  include  a  bachelor  degree  from 
I  College  and  a  sacred  theology  mas- 
jree  from  the  School  of  Theology  at 
University.  He  chose  to  concentrate 

research  on  the  Holocaust,  and 

earned  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  New 
University  with  a  dissertation  topic  enti- 
■  he  SanctificatJon  of  Life  During  the  Hol- 
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a  Jditlon  to  congregational  rabbinic  work, 
has  distinguished  himself  through  his 
.  lal  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  teacher 
h^torian.  Rabbi  Rudavsky  directed  Hillel 
at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
utiiversity  of  Georgia,  where  he  taught 
M  s  in  Hebrew  and  Judaic  studies.  He  has 
t  lught  Hebrew  and  Jewish  civilization  at 
Community  College.  Since  1981    he 
I  as  the  Director  of  the  Center  for 
and  Genocide  studies  at  Ramapo 
In  addition  to  directing  the  Center,  he 
Holocaust    studies.    A    recognized 
he  is  the  author  of  a  recently  pub- 
book,  "To  Live  With  Hope  *  *  *  to  Die 
tjignity." 

bi  Rudavsky  is  a  member  of  the  Gover- 

advisory  council  on  ttie  Holocaust  and 

s  erves  on  the  steering  committee  of  the 

al  Association  of  Holocaust  Organiza- 

He  was  an   elected   memtjer  of  the 

of    the    United    Jewish    Community, 

County's    Jewish    Federation,    and 

on  its  allocation,  education,  and  com- 

relations  committees.  He  was  founding 

rit  of  the   Bergen  County   Board   of 

and  past  president  of  the  New  Jersey 

ition    of    Reform    Rabbis.    Rabbi    Ru- 

and  his  wife  Charlotte,  a  retired  school 

have  three  grown  children. 

li    Rudavsky's    genuine    concern    and 

..ment  to  Temple  Sholom  these  past  26 

certainly  defines  him  as  one  of  the  spe- 

wtio  has  truly  made  a  difference.  I  join 

;,  friends,  and  the  congregation  that 

him,  in  wishing  Rabbi  Joseph  J.  Ru- 

all  the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 
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PRESIDENT  NOT  TO  VETO 
TRADE  BILL 


rION.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
it  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr   LIPINSKI.  President  Reagan,  I  ask  you 
not  t )  veto  the  trade  bill  because  of  the  plant 
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closing  notification  provision.  This  provision 
ensures  that  companies  considering  closing 
their  business  do  not  hide  their  plans  until  the 
last  minute  from  their  employees  and  from  the 
communities  where  their  businesses  are  locat- 
ed. I  believe  this  provision  is  similar  in  spirit  to 
legislation  that  this  Congress  passed  years 
ago— legislation  such  as  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements and  child  labor  laws. 

Mr.  President,  your  own  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  and  Worker  Dislocation  has 
stated  that  advance  notification  of  plant  clos- 
ings and  large-scale  permanent  layoffs  to  both 
employees  and  the  community  is  good  indus- 
trial practice. 

Many  companies  in  our  Republic  now  offer 
some  form  of  advance  layoff  notice.  They  be- 
lieve it  does  not  hurt  productivity.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not  support  plant 
closing  notification,  but  it  does  encourage 
business  to  give  advance  layoff  notices  when 
possible. 

Our  major  trading  partners— West  Germany, 
Canada,  and  Japan— have  such  plant  closing 
regulations  and  they  are  doing  very,  very  well. 
In  fact,  they  are  doing  much  better  than  we 
are  in  the  area  of  trade. 

If  these  points  do  not  convince  you  not  to 
veto  the  trade  bill,  please  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

Many  of  the  millions  of  families  affected  by 
business  closings  and  permanent  layoffs 
suffer  devastating  losses,  both  on  a  financial 
level  and  in  terms  of  their  mental  and  physical 
health.  Earning  losses  are  the  most  immediate 
and  obvious  result  of  job  loss.  Research  show 
that  most  workers,  and  particularly  older  work- 
ers displaced  by  plant  closings,  continue  to 
suffer  large  income  losses  even  when  they 
succeed  in  finding  new  work. 

The  most  recent  evidence  of  the  devastat- 
ing economic  effect  of  job  loss  on  workers  is 
illustrated  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  which  surveyed  workers  dis- 
placed from  their  jobs  between  1979  and 
1983.  Of  the  11.5  million  displaced  workers 
identified  by  the  Bureau,  approximately  half 
lost  their  jobs  in  plant  closings  and  half  in  per- 
manent work  force  reductions.  When  the 
same  displaced  workers  were  surveyed  in 
January  1 984,  40  percent  were  still  jobless.  Of 
the  60  percent  who  managed  to  find  new 
jobs,  fewer  than  half  were  earning  as  much  as 
they  had  in  their  old  jobs. 

Although  the  financial  impact  of  a  job  loss  is 
devastating,  the  health  effects  surrounding  a 
job  loss  can  be  even  more  severe.  Research- 
ers have  documented  numerous  physiological 
changes  caused  by  stress  following  plant  clo- 
sures, including  increased  blood  pressure, 
blood  sugar  and  cholesterol  levels.  These 
symptoms  normally  drop  if  woricers  find  new 
employment.  Other  medical  effects  have  also 
been  found  in  workers  and  their  families  fol- 
lowing plant  shutdowns:  weight  loss,  hyperten- 
sion, ulcers,  alcoholism,  and  increased  inci- 
dences of  diabetes  and  respiratory  diseases. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  a  plant  clo- 
sure or  permanent  mass  layoff  can  create  se- 
rious medical  problems  for  displaced  workers. 
Nothing  illustrates  the  destnictiveness  of 
job  loss  for  the  worker  and  his  or  her  family 
more  clearly  than  the  evidence  that  plant  clos- 
ing victims  are  far  more  likely  to  commit  sui- 
ade  than  the  average  person.  A  recent  study 
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indicated  that  the  suicide  rate  among  plant 
closing  victims  was  30  times  greater  than 
normal. 

While  suicide  is  the  most  shocking  and  visi- 
ble result  of  the  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal traumas  that  affect  all  displaced  workers 
to  varying  degrees,  depression,  grief,  and  a 
sense  of  total  isolation  usually  afflict  the  vic- 
tims of  a  closure  as  well.  These  feelings,  and 
a  loss  of  confidence  which  most  workers  ex- 
perience contribute  heavily  to  the  inability  of 
displaced  workers  to  adjust  and  find  new  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Many  case  studies  of  plant  closings  have 
identified  serious  strains  on  the  families  of  un- 
employed workers.  Undoubtedly,  the  stress, 
anxiety  and  depression  realized  by  the  dis- 
placed worker  is  magnified  in  the  overall 
family  setting  where  the  spouse  and  the  chil- 
dren become  highly  vulnerable  victims  to  this 
emotional  fallout. 

The  adverse  effects  of  a  plant  closure  or 
mass  layoff,  however,  extend  far  beyond  dis- 
placed workers  and  their  families.  The  impact 
of  a  major  plant  closing  has  a  domino  effect 
which  permeates  into  the  entire  community. 
Local  businesses  lose  profits  because  of  their 
dependence  on  the  plant  or  its  workers  to  buy 
their  goods  and  services.  Their  lost  profits  in 
turn  increase  the  roles  of  the  unemployed.  As 
the  work  force  exodus  escalates,  the  property 
values  decline.  All  of  these  events— workers 
being  laid  off,  the  plant  closing,  the  local  busi- 
nesses losing  profits,  the  property  values  de- 
clining—cause a  decrease  in  the  tax  reve- 
nues, plus  the  increased  public  expenditures 
for  terminated  workers  lead  to  increased  tax 
rates  or  reduced  public  services  for  all  com- 
munity residents.  Ultimately,  this  all  leads  to 
the  virtual  demise  of  previously  thriving  mu- 
nicipalities. Cleariy,  these  private  sector  disin- 
vestment decisions  continue  to  have  devastat- 
ing public  consequences.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  protect  the  revenue  base  of  local  govern- 
ments, prepare  the  various  social  service 
agencies  for  the  needs  of  displaced  workers, 
and  pursue  strategies  to  avert  closings,  com- 
munity leaders  and  local  officials  need  timely 
notice  of  plant  closings  and  mass  layoffs  as 
well  as  accompanying  information  regarding 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

Plant  closings  and  other  operational 
changes  are  usually  undertaken  by  manage- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  a  business  owner  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  costs  and  maximize  profit. 
When  such  decisions  are  made  prudently,  the 
owners  capitalize  on  their  investment  and 
those  employees  whose  jobs  are  not  eliminat- 
ed may  benefit  from  greater  job  security.  Man- 
agement does  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
wisdom  and  may  not  see  opportunities  to  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  an  existing  plant- 
opportunities  which  the  employees  may  well 
recognize.  Even  where  a  management  deci- 
sion to  close  a  plant  is  economically  prudent 
for  the  workers  who  lose  their  jobs,  manage- 
ment's decision  is  an  assault  on  their  financial 
stability,  health,  and  happiness.  However,  with 
advance  notice  and  the  employers'  coopera- 
tion—along with  a  willingness  to  consider  rea- 
sonable   alternatives many    more    plant 

closings  could  be  averted. 

Where  a  plant  closing  cannot  be  prevented, 
responsible    corporate    action    can    mitigate 
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some  of  the  damage  their  decisions  cause 
and  ease  the  impact  on  employees  by  giving 
at  least  a  1-year  closing  notice  and  a  variety 
of  ancillary  benefits  including  severance  pay 
and  an  eariy  retirement  plan,  extension  of  life 
and  medical  insurance,  profit  sharing  improve- 
ment, and  relocation  expenses  or  transfer 
rights  to  the  company's  newest  facility.  In  ad- 
dition, companies  which  are  in  the  midst  of 
closing  down  their  doors  should  also  consider 
in-plant  job  search  centers,  financial  counsel- 
ing, funding  to  retrain  displaced  employees, 
and  a  task  force  to  assist  the  community  in 
finding  alternative  uses  for  the  abandoned  fa- 
cility. 

Although  these  are  all  reasonable  support 
measures,  many  businesses  today  do  virtually 
nothing  either  in  consulting  with  their  employ- 
ees or  in  providing  compensatory  benefits  to 
lessen  the  impact  or  damage  their  disinvest- 
ment decisions  cause. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  revealed  that  of  the  1 1 .4  mil- 
lion workers  displaced  between  1974  and 
1984,  5.5  million  received  no  advance  notice 
of  and  did  not  expect  their  layoff. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  a  year  have  their  jobs 
terminated  and  are  thrown  out  on  the  streets 
without  any  warning.  Unfortunately,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families  are  forced  to  face  the 
financial,  psychological,  and  medical  trauma 
of  job  loss  without  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  it. 

The  facts  are  clear  on  this  issue.  Without 
meaningful  legislation  requiring  employers  to 
give  adequate  advance  notice  of  shutdowns 
and  mass  layoffs,  millions  of  Americans  will 
continue  to  be  unfairiy  placed  in  the  unem- 
ployment lines  without  any  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  the  many  hardships  that  will  follow. 

The  American  work  force  has  made  im- 
measurable contributions  to  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  this  country.  Through  their  vi- 
brant spirit,  innovative  technology,  and  sweat, 
our  workers  have  created  a  modern  industrial 
giant.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  all  to 
address  the  problem  of  plant  closings  and  find 
equitable  solutions  that  will  not  only  revitalize 
the  economy  but  also  serve  to  protect  our 
labor  force,  which  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
American  society. 

One  last  bit  of  information,  Mr.  President. 
Most  of  the  people  that  have  been  hurt  and 
will  be  hurt  by  a  lack  of  plant  closing  notifica- 
tion were  the  so-called  swing  Democratic 
voters  that  helped  you  get  elected  in  1980 
and  again  in  1984.  You  needed  their  help  then 
and  they  need  your  help  now. 


MARTIN  BLINDER:  ART 
ENTREPRENEUR 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
interesting  and  significant  article  about  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  Martin  Blinder.  Marty  is  a 
self-employed  art  dealer  in  Van  Nuys,  CA,  and 
the  story  of  his  success  has  the  touch  of  Ho- 
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ratio  Alger.  He  is  also  a  personal  friend  whose 
own  talents  and  warmth  are  well  known  to 
me. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  he  was  a  man  wtio 
loved  art  and  money— but  had  little  of  either. 
So,  foregoing  his  chance  to  t)ecome  a  famous 
TV  producer,  Marty  began  buying  multiple 
copies  of  lithographs  and  would  then  resell  all 
but  one  to  make  up  the  cost.  The  system 
worthed.  Going  from  a  personal  collection  of 
about  seven  paintings,  Marty  today  has  over 
200  pieces. 

Several  years  later,  in  1981  Marty  opened  a 
showroom  in  Los  Angeles.  It  has  been  a  thriv- 
ing business  ever  since.  That  showroom  con- 
tains worths  of  the  famous  and  the  not  yet 
famous.  From  Warhol  and  Rosenquist  to 
Kenny  Schart  and  Keith  Haring— two  of  the 
young  artists  Marty's  gallery  is  featuring.  The 
stock  in  his  business  has  neariy  tripled,  and 
he  has  now  grossed  millions. 

Yet,  despite  his  personal  success,  Marty 
has  not  forgotten  those  humble  years  when 
he  had  a  hard  time  owning  art  because  he 
couldn't  afford  it.  The  goal  of  his  showroom  is 
to  make  quality  works  of  art  available  to  those 
who  don't  have  access  to  exquisite  New  York 
galleries.  Art,  he  believes,  should  not  be  a 
hobby  solely  of  the  upper  class. 

If  that  doesn't  sound  like  a  typical  art 
dealer,  it's  because  Marty  isn't.  If  you  met 
him,  you  probably  wouldn't  guess  what  he 
does  for  a  living.  He's  got  a  great  sense  of 
humor  and,  as  a  recent  article  in  Esquire 
noted,  "Hip  is  not  what  he  strives  to  be." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  Esquire 
magazine  article  on  Mr.  Blinder  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Let  Them  Buy  Art 
(By  Michael  Kaplan) 
In  a  business  that's  dominated  by  trim 
men  who  speak  in  cultured  tones  and  ooze 
elitist  attitude,  Martin  Blinder  is  an  anoma- 
ly. He  does  not  party  at  Nell's,  talks  in  a 
sped-up  Hollywood  accent  seasoned  with 
Brooklynese,  and  wants  little  more  than  to 
sell  art  in  shopping  malls.  Hip  is  not  what 
he  strives  to  be. 

Anchored  on  either  side  by,  say,  a  Macy's 
or  a  Bloomingdale's,  his  galleries  offer 
medium-priced  etchings  and  lithographs 
(signed  and  numbered  and  in  editions  of 
fifty  to  five  hundred)  by  art  stars  such  as 
Warhol,  Rosenquist,  and  Mir6.  'The  estab- 
lished dealers  seem  to  think  that  only  the 
upper  class  can  own  art,"  forty-one-year-old 
Blinders  says.  "I'd  like  to  give  people  who 
don't  have  access  to  New  York  galleries  the 
same  thrill  that  I  get  from  buying  work  that 
I  love. "  Despite  the  art  that  surrounds 
him— a  recently  acquired  painting  by  Prank 
Stella  takes  up  the  better  part  of  a  wall  in 
his  Van  Nuys,  California,  of f ice— Blinder  op- 
erates with  the  same  unabashed  eye  on  the 
bottom  line  as  his  retailing  neighbors.  His 
business  is  clearly  an  equation  of  art  plus 
commerce. 

His  Martin  Lawrence  Galleries  (the  name 
comes  from  an  early,  short-lived  partner- 
ship with  a  man  named  Lawrence),  made  up 
of  twenty-one  outlets  across  the  country, 
brings  limited-edition  prints  to  towns  where 
graphics  are  typically  available  only 
through  glorified  poster  shops.  In  contrast 
to  his  garishly  cluttered  competitors,  Blind- 
er's  galleries  are  sleek,  well-lit  places  where 
the  work  is  carefully  hung,  tastefully  dis- 
played,   and    usually    sold    for    $1,000    to 
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$7.000— lots  of  cachet  for  those  with  limited 
cash. 

Judging  from  the  success  of  the  twelve- 
year-old,  $32-million  business,  the  galleries 
have  just  the  sort  of  aesthetics  and  environ- 
ment that  suburbia's  thirty-something  set 
has  been  waiting  for.  "We  get  a  lot  of  first- 
time  art  buyers  who  come  out  to  buy  a  pair 
of  jeans  and  wind  up  with  a  Warhol,"  Blind- 
er says  magnanimously,  explaining  that  in- 
stant financing  is  available  through  an  inde- 
pendent creditor.  "Our  galleries  are  very  in- 
viting places.  If  nothing  else,  they  provide  a 
respite  from  a  busy  shopping  day." 

Fittingly.  Blinder  sUrted  his  business  as 
inauspiciously  as  the  manner  in  which  his 
customers  usually  stumble  across  it.  A 
former  stockbroker  and  struggling  TV  pro- 
ducer, he  owned  six  lithographs  in  1974  and 
had  his  eye  on  number  seven  when  he  real- 
ized his  penchant  for  art  exceeded  his  fi- 
nances. In  order  to  afford  the  piece.  Blinder 
tracked  down  the  wholesaler  and  offered  to 
buy  two  copies  of  the  lithograph  with  cash 
up  front— galleries  traditionally  get  billed— 
and  managed  to  afford  the  work  by  selling 
the  second  print  to  an  acquaintance  at  a 
price  between  retail  and  wholesale.  "Next  I 
bought  three  pieces  and  sold  two  of  those." 
he  recalls.  "That  sale  fully  covered  my  pur- 
chase." By  paying  COD.  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement that  he  still  practices.  Blinder 
became  a  favorite  among  the  print  publish- 
ers and  soon  found  himself  purchasing  in  in- 
creasing quantities  and  spending  as  many  as 
fourteen  hours  a  day  on  the  phone  trying  to 
hustle  the  pieces  to  retailers  around  the 
country. 

Martin  Blinder's  company  grew  along 
with  his  art  collection  (which  now  stands  at 
about  two  hundred  pieces).  "I  applied  a 
business  sensibility  to  dealing  art  in  a  way 
that  most  people  don't."  he  says,  sounding 
more  like  a  stockbroker  than  a  cormoisseur. 
Typically  they  let  their  emotions  lead  the 
way,  and  it  stops  there.  I  allow  my  emotions 
to  lead  me  to  a  work  of  art.  but  then  I  sit 
back  and  analyze  the  cost  and  potential 
return,  the  way  I  would  for  any  other  in- 
vestment."' 

In  time.  Blinder  began  thinking  about 
publishing  editions  of  images  and  cutting 
out  the  middlemen  he  was  buying  from.  His 
break  came  in  1976  when  he  convinced  Sal- 
vador Dali  to  allow  him  to  put  out  a  series 
of  surrealistic  lithographs.  "I  found  part- 
ners who  helped  me  make  the  first  payment 
to  Dali, "  says  Blinder,  explaining  that  his 
$350,000  deal  with  the  legendary  eccentric 
gave  him  credibility  with  a  lot  of  other  art- 
ists. Despite  the  ongoing  profits,  however. 
Blinder  pulled  out  of  the  Dali  market  four 
years  later  when  it  became  flooded  with 
counterfeits. 

By  1981  Blinder  was  grossing  about  $2.5 
million,  publishing  most  of  what  he  was  sell- 
ing, and  decided  to  open  a  showroom  in 
L.A.S  decorator  district.  It  was  an  up-and- 
coming  shopping  area,  and  people  wandered 
into  the  gallery  thinking  it  was  a  retail 
shop.  Pleasantly  surprised.  Blinder  marked 
the  art  up  to  the  appropriate  retail  prices 
and  cordoned  off  a  back  room  for  wholesale 
customers. 

The  change  of  strategy  was  fortuitously 
timed:  "I  went  through  a  very  rocky  period 
with  the  wholesale  business  during  the  re- 
cession of  the  early  1980s."  he  recalls.  "The 
mom-and-pop  galleries  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  their  bills,  and  it  was  the  retail  busi- 
ness, with  immediate  payment,  that  carried 
us."  Blinder  recognized  the  need  for  his  own 
reUil  outleU  and  began    "mailing'"  art  in 
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x)mpetltors  thought  I  was  crazy,"  he 
with  a  chuckle.  "They  knew  I  owned 
gallery  and  couldn't  figure  out 
vanted  to  open  in  a  shopping  mall." 
end  of  1987.  the  stock,  which  origi- 

for  $2  per  share  and  reached  a 

$8.50  in  October,  was  holding  steady 
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highly  speculative,  of  course,  but 
has  carved   out   a   relatively   safe 
or  himself  and  his  investors.  The 
is  largely  vertical,  now  producing 
what  it  sells— and  sells  work  mostly 
who  have  established  themselves 
in  the  one-of-a-kind  art  market, 
his  most  recent  signings  are  Kenny 
and  Keith  Haring.  whose  paintings 
as  much  as  $50,000  (prints  are  ex- 
to   start   at   $2,000).   Many   Martin 
customers    will    be    seeing    the 
artists'    work    for    the    first    time, 
the  question  of  their  acceptance  in 
does  not  seem  to  worry  Blinder, 
to  expand  Keith  and  Kenny's 
he  says,  "and  hope  to  educate  my 
custonters  about  some  of  the  more  avant- 
garde  1  rork. " 

Ther ,  lest  one  think  that  Martin  Blinder 
is  in  it  strictly  for  the  aesthetics,  he  sharply 
notes.  And  it  all  relates  back  to  dollars  and 
cents:  vith  more  information  you'll  develop 
a  keen  '.r  interest,  and  with  a  keener  interest 
you'll  |uy  more  art."— Michael  Kaplan 
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THE  DEATH  OF  GORDON  A. 
FLEURY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  November 
Gordon  A.  Fleury,  a  great  American  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  passed  away.  An  out- 
standing lawyer,  assemblyman,  and  judge, 
Gordon  left  behind  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  and  public  service. 

He  began  his  law  career  in  1939,  and  was 
appointed  deputy  district  attorney  in  Sacra- 
mento just  2  years  later.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  Worid  War  II.  In  1948  he  suc- 
cessfully ran  for  the  eighth  district  assembly 
seat,  undaunted  by  his  defeat  in  1940.  His 
candidacy  was  so  popular  that  he  won  the 
nominations  of  both  parties,  a  feat  he  repeat- 
ed in  1950,  1952,  and  1954. 

His  outstanding  career  in  the  California  As- 
sembly only  ended  when  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Superior  Court  in  1956.  He 
returned  to  private  practice  in  1961,  joining 
the  firm  Wilke,  Fleury,  Hoffelt,  Gould  &  Birney. 
This  firm  specialized  in  legislative  affairs  and 
its  clients  included  the  Sacramento  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
Gordon  Fleury's  career  will  miss  him  greatly, 
for  he  made  a  significant  and  lasting  impact 
on  the  California  legal  system.  I  extend  my 
deepest  condolences  to  his  wife,  Anabel,  and 
daughters,  Sally  Huffman.  Sue  Gould,  Becky 
Fleury,  and  Paula  Ramos. 


HAROLD  ROSEN:  COMMUNITY 
VOLUNTEER 


i  IKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
gratitude  to  a  fine  New  Mexican  who 
my  home  State  well  for  the  past  7 
Since  1981,  Roberta  Morrow  has  un- 
served as  a  member  of  the  New 
State    Agricultural    Stabilization    and 
Conservation  [ASC]  Committee.  This  commit- 
mmensely  important  because  it's  mem- 
;  administration  policy  as  it  applies 
vart)us  farm  programs.  Bobbie  has  served 
ommittee  and  her  fellow  agriculturists 
for  that,  all  New  Mexicans  owe  her 
sficere  thanks, 
lie  and  her  husband,  Joe,  grow  cotton, 
lettucd,  chili,  wheat,  onions,  alfalfa,  and  grain 
sorghi  m  on  more  than  500  acres  of  irrigated 
Hatch,  NM.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
I  (exico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau  and 
Mexico  Cattle  Growers'  Association, 
who  is  a  former  first  grade  teacher  in 
also  has  served  on  the  tKjard  of  direc- 
the  Hatch  Area  Health  Council. 
Altt^ugh  Bobbie  will  no  longer  be  serving 
particular  tx>ard,  I  know  she  will  contin- 
sen/e  New  Mexico's  agriculture  industry 
othf  r  capacities. 

ir   Bobbie   my   hearty  congratulations 
and  s^cere  thanks  on  a  job  well  done. 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition 
of  "Volunteer  Awareness  Month"  in  Kentucky 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  honor  my  friend  and 
distinguished  constituent,  Harold  Rosen,  of 
Louisville. 

Harold  is  the  director,  founder,  and  driving 
force  behind  Pro-Power,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion in  my  home  district  of  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County,  KY,  whose  objective  is  to  unite 
the  skills  of  retired  professionals  with  the 
needs  of  local  social  service  agencies.  In 
1987  his  efforts  were  rightfully  rewarded  by 
his  being  named  the  Commonwealth's  "Volun- 
teer of  the  "^^ear." 

Pro-Power  has  members  from  all  walks  of 
life— doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  administra- 
tors, managers,  professors— all  who  have 
chosen  to  share  their  particular  expertise  with 
enthusiasm. 

Along  with  the  sponsorship  and  assistance 
of  Jefferson  County  Government  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  Alumni  Association,  Harold 
and  Pro-Power,  have  assembled  a  group  of 
neariy  80  retired  professionals  who  volunteer 
their  ideas,  interests,  and  lifetime  of  experi- 
ence to  the  activities  and  problems  facing 
local  human  service,  government,  and  educa- 
tional agencies. 
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The  contributions  of  Pro-Power  and  its 
ready  reservoir  of  talent  is  all  the  more  timely 
these  days  with  funding  for  local  social  serv- 
ices strapped  to  the  limit  and  tears  in  the 
social  safety  net  widening. 

Pro-Power  is  people  that  care,  people  in- 
volved, people  willing  to  offer  themselves  and 
their  talents  to  benefit  their  community  with  no 
expectation  of  personal  reward.  It's  another 
shining  example  of  why  I  feel  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County's  greatest  asset  is  its 
people.  Indeed,  retirement  in  no  way  signals 
the  end  of  the  one's  usefulness  of  productivi- 
ty. 

There  are  fewer  more  noble  callings  than  to 
serve  one's  fellow  man.  Harold  Rosen  and 
Pro-Power  personifies  this  tradition.  And,  I  ap- 
plaud this  spirit  of  voluntarism  and  hope  the 
success  and  promise  which  has  followed 
Harold  Rosen  and  Pro-Power  so  far  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come. 

Following  is  a  recent  article  from  Louisville 
Magazine  regarding  Pro-Power's  contribution 
to  the  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  commu- 
nity. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Magazine,  March  1988] 
Powerful  F»ros 
(By  Elizabeth  Kramer) 
John  C.  Kearns.  73.  didn't  throw  his  suit, 
tie  and  briefcase  into  the  back  of  his  closet 
when  he  retired  seven  years  ago.  Instead, 
he's  kept  them— and  himself— in  good  work- 
ing order  by  serving  as  an  employee-rela- 
tions consultant  for  Jefferson  County  gov- 
ernment. 

Money  is  not  his  motivation.  Kearns  is 
one  of  over  100  retired  professionals  who 
donate  their  time  and  expertise  through 
Pro-Power,  a  year-old  volunteer  agency  built 
around  a  talented  cadre  of  experienced  ad- 
ministrators who  offer  much  more  than  en- 
velope-stuffing assistance.  Pro-Power  volun- 
teers serve  as  consultants  to  a  network  of 
non-profit  enterprises— human-service  agen- 
cies, government  departments,  educational 
Institutions  and  the  like— that  can't  afford 
such  services  due  to  tight  budgets. 

Kearns  has  worked  with  the  Jefferson 
County  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
since  April  to  develop  a  unified  evaluation 
system  for  all  county  employees.  During  the 
summer  he  also  volunteered  his  talents  to 
the  City  of  Shively.  which  was  concerned 
about  the  bad  publicity  it  received  when  a 
former  police  chief  pleaded  guilty  to  extor- 
tion. 

Pro-Power  was  conceived  in  1985  by  its  di- 
rector. H.-irnM  Rosen,  a  longtime  communi- 
ty volunteer  and  retired  Louisville  real 
estate  executive.  "I  found  there  were  too 
many  [retired]  people  just  sitting  around 
and  not  using  their  minds, "  Rosen  says  from 
behind  a  desk  in  Pro-Power's  small  office  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Courthouse.  The  following  year  the  agen- 
cy's wheels  began  turning  with  the  support 
and  co-sponsorship  of  Jefferson  County  gov- 
ernment and  the  University  of  Louisville 
Alumni  Association.  The  county  donates 
space  and  provides  the  agency  with  adminis- 
trative assistant  Joni  Jenkins;  the  Alumni 
Association  helps  find  retirees  for  recruit- 
ment. 

Rosen  describes  Pro-Power  as  a  communi- 
ty-mind organization  'catering  to  the  pro- 
fessional person  who  was  a  decision-maker 
during  his  or  her  career."  Volunteers  are 
broken  up  into  35  areas  of  expertise,  includ- 
ing    engineers,     accountants,     physicians. 
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office  managers,  teachers  and  attorneys. 
They  work  with  agencies  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  the  hours  are  flexible,  but  the  de- 
cisions can  be  as  difficult  as  any  faced  by 
full-time  executives— a  challenge  Rosen  says 
most  volunteers  find  exciting. 

Kearns,  who  retired  in  1980  from  Arco 
Aluminum,  agrees.  "It  offers  something 
worthwhile  to  do  and  gives  a  lot  of  satisfac- 
tion. I  learn  more  from  the  people  I  work 
with  through  Pro-Power  than  they  learn 
from  me,  though  they  tell  me  otherwise. 
You  have  to  feel  you're  making  a  real  con- 
tribution. If  I  didn't  feel  I  was,  I'd  be  out  of 
here." 

Since  June,  other  experienced  profession- 
als such  as  John  Toll,  a  75-year-old  semi-re- 
tired food  broker  who  joined  Pro-Power  six 
months  ago,  have  tapped  into  it  as  a  source 
of  satisfaction  (the  number  of  volunteers 
working  through  the  agency  has  doubled  in 
the  past  eight  months).  Toll  works  with 
Custom  Manufacturing  Services  Inc..  a  non- 
profit organization  that  employs  handi- 
capped people,  by  meeting  with  its  manag- 
ers every  two  weeks  to  plan  sales  strategies. 
He  also  makes  telephone  calls  from  an 
office  in  his  home  to  drum  up  sales  con- 
tracts for  CMS. 

Toll  says  he  puts  in  as  much  work  as  he 
can,  averaging  about  10  hours  each  week  for 
Pro-Power.  "I  never  had  any  feeling  I'd 
retire."  he  says.  "I'd  go  crazy  without 
work." 

ROOM  TO  MOVE 

The  organization's  volunteers  also  benefit 
from  the  flexible  schedule  of  the  program. 
Toll,  who  has  retired  from  three  companies 
in  the  past  13  years,  works  another  30  to  40 
hours  per  week  as  a  self-employed  food 
broker.  And  Kearns  has  operated  a  one-man 
private  consulting  business  since  he  retired, 
a  job  that  requires  him  to  travel  each  year, 
sometimes  as  far  away  as  Montana  or  Arizo- 
na. He  organizes  his  time  around  Pro-Power. 
"I  feel  a  lot  of  loyalty  to  Pro-Power  and 
finish  the  work  I  start."  he  says. 

According  to  the  agency's  annual  report 
released  last  August,  the  approximately 
4,250  hours  of  work  done  by  Pro-Power  vol- 
unteers during  the  first  year  was  worth  be- 
tween $200,000  and  $400,000  to  the  69  orga- 
nizations served.  That's  money  most  of  the 
beneficiaries  could  never  hope  to  set  aside 
for  hiring  outside  consulting  services. 

Bob  Russell,  president  of  Custom  Manu- 
facturing, says  the  hours  and  expertise  Toll 
brings  to  his  work  at  CMS  are  worth  an  esti- 
mated $25,000  per  year  in  fees  CMS  could 
not  otherwise  afford.  "Besides."  Russell 
says,  "he  brings  a  lot  of  excitement  to  CMS. 
He's  positive  and  upbeat  and  shows  how  to 
zero  in  on  what  improvements  need  to  be 
made.  He's  helped  us  sell  by  targeting,  in- 
stead of  selling  with  a  shotgun  effort  like  we 
were  doing  before." 

As  Pro-Power  has  grown,  other  projects 
have  been  developed  to  put  retired  profes- 
sionals in  close  contact  with  the  community. 
A  speakers  bureau  of  retired  physicians, 
pharmacists  and  nurses  was  organized  last 
year  to  be  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Health's 
AIDS  Education  Program.  The  group  of  16 
retired  professionals  give  frequent  lectures 
and  distribute  literature  on  AIDS  to  clubs 
and  community  groups. 

In  August,  Pro-Power  organized  a  panel  of 
retired  attorneys  to  hold  seminars  with 
newly  assigned  Jefferson  County  police  offi- 
cers to  properly  acquaint  them  with  court- 
appearance  procedures.  At  the  same  time, 
the  agency  joined  forces  with  Junior 
Achievement  to  form  a  speakers  bureau  of 
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retired  executives  who  visit  classrooms  in 
Jefferson  County  high  schools. 

All  the  efforts  of  Rosen  and  the  volun- 
teers have  received  attention  not  only  from 
the  county,  but  from  state  and  national  or- 
ganizations as  well.  Last  year  Rosen  was 
awarded  the  1987  Distinguished  Volunteer 
Administration  Award  by  the  Kentucky 
Office  of  Volunteer  Services,  and  Pro-Power 
was  awarded  the  County  Achievement 
Award  by  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. The  agency  also  has  been  nominated 
for  The  Innovations  in  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Grant,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  Harvard  University. 

Rosen  sees  Pro-Power  working  outside  the 
county  limits  in  the  future— even  one  day 
working  outside  the  state  boundaries.  He 
and  Jenkins  are  planning  an  all-day  spring 
seminar  to  instruct  other  Kentucky  coun- 
ties on  how  to  establish  Pro-Power  offices  in 
their  communties.  Rosen  also  wants  to  fran- 
chise Pro-Power  in  other  parts  of  the  U.S. 
He  has  received  letters  from  governmental 
leaders— such  as  the  governor  of  Missouri 
and  the  mayor  of  Houston— inquiring  about 
how  they  might  establish  a  Pro-Power 
agency  in  their  communities.  He  says  he 
plans  to  allow  other  communities  to  use  the 
Pro-Power  name  (which  is  a  trademark)  as 
long  as  they  follow  the  basic  guidelines  of 
the  program. 

There's  little  doubt  that  any  expansion 
Pro-Power  makes  would  be  just  fine  for 
companies  like  CMS.  Right  now.  for  in- 
stance, Russell  is  searching  through  the  or- 
ganization for  a  retired  engineer  to  help 
boost  CMS's  production  capabilities.  And  he 
foresees  tapping  the  expertise  of  other  re- 
tired professionals  in  the  future,  building 
what  he  calls  "a  working  base  of  Pro-Power 
people." 
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taking  a  full  time  minimum  wage  job  with  no 
health  benefits  is  bound  to  pick  welfare.  Our 
country  stresses  movement  from  welfare  rolls 
to  payrolls.  With  this  underserving  wage, 
where  is  the  incentive  to  move?  Why  should 
an  indivkJual  start  working  when  he  is  better 
off  receiving  welfare  benefits?  It  seems  that 
the  Government  is  sending  mixed  messages. 
"Get  off  of  welfare  but  at  the  same  time,  cut 
your  benefits."  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  work 
ethic  and  being  an  independent  working 
person,  but  the  economics  of  the  situation 
speak  much  more  loudly  to  those  affected. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  say  that 
minimum  wage  workers  fall  into  only  three 
groups:  students  with  part-time  jobs,  youth  at 
entry  level  positions,  and  those  earning  sup- 
plemental income.  In  reality,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  minimum  wage  earners  are  the 
heads  of  households  and  about  two-thirds  are 
adults.  That  means  a  lot  of  Americans,  victims 
of  an  insufficient  minimum  wage,  are  living  at 
or  below  the  poverty  line.  In  a  country  that 
enjoys  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  this  is  a  dis- 
grace. 

Let  me  stress  how  very  vital  it  is  that  the 
minimum  wage  be  increased.  It  is  time  that 
some  blatant  inconsistencies  in  the  system  t)e 
rectified. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1834 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  express  my  earnest  support  for  H.R. 
1834.  The  minimum  wage,  which  covers  an 
estimated  70  percent  of  the  work  force,  is 
cleariy  not  meeting  those  goals  for  which  it 
was  established.  At  this  time,  our  country  is 
filled  with  families  trying  to  sun/ive  on  a  wage 
that  is  cleariy  insufficient.  It  was  created  to  set 
a  standard  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  average 
wage  for  nonsupervisory  private  workers,  and 
to  keep  a  family  of  three  out  of  poverty.  Ac- 
cording to  a  George  Washington  study  group, 
"the  minimum  wage  is  only  enough  to  raise  a 
worker  living  alone  above  the  poverty  thresh- 
old." Cleariy,  something  is  very  wrong. 

With  more  than  7  million  people  working  at 
or  below  minimum  wage,  it  is  imperative  that 
something  be  done  to  improve  its  effective- 
ness. Congress  last  acted  on  minimum  wage 
in  1977;  thus,  it  has  remained  at  $3.35  for  6 
years.  Because  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
since  1977,  minimum  wage  workers  have 
been  left  unsuccessfully  trying  to  make  ends 
meet.  In  many  cases,  it  is  more  advantageous 
for  a  family  to  be  on  welfare  than  to  live  on  a 
budget  from  a  full-time  job  at  minimum  wage. 
An  individual  who  is  faced  with  the  option  of 
staying  on  welfare  and  receiving  medical  ben- 
efits as  well  as  a  larger  amount  of  money  or 


FAREWELL  TO  REVEREND 
COVINGTON 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  rise  today  to  salute  the  accomplishments 
and  to  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  an  important 
figure  in  the  Newari<  spiritual  community, 
Joseph  Weldon  Covington.  Sadly,  Reverend 
Covington  will  be  leaving  the  Newark  area  to 
open  a  new  church  in  Georgia.  I  am  sure  that 
the  parishioners  of  Reverend  Covington's  new 
church  will  be  moved  by  his  charismatic  ora- 
tion and  spiritual  insights  in  the  same  way  he 
has  inspired  the  worshipers  at  the  Unity 
Temple  House  of  God  on  Holland  Street  in 
Newark  for  the  past  20  years. 

However,  Reverend  Covington's  presence 
will  not  only  be  missed  on  Sunday  mornings. 
He  is  a  leader  of  the  community  to  whom 
people  can  look  for  advice  and  comfort  in 
times  of  despair  or  uncertainty.  Reverend 
Covington  is  always  an  active  force  in  projects 
and  activities  which  bring  the  members  of  the 
community  together  to  do  something  positive 
for  the  neighborhood  and  for  their  fellow  man. 
But  most  importantly,  Reverend  Covington  is  a 
role  model  that  the  people  of  the  community, 
especially  its  younger  members,  could  always 
look  to  as  an  example  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  integrity,  honesty,  and  faith.  In  short,  a 
man  like  Reverend  (Dovington  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  replace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  the  parish- 
ioners of  the  Unity  Temple  House  of  God. 
who  will  be  holding  a  farewell  banquet  in  his 
tjehalf  on  Saturday  night,  in  wishing  Reverend 
(Dovington  much  success  and  happiness  in  his 
new  endeavor. 
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HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
rHE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28,  1988 

SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  de- 

to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  special 

tion  to  Technoserve,  Inc.,  for  20  years 

in  the  war  against  world  poverty. 

_...zation,  based  in  Greenwich,  CT,  is 

I  ommended  for  its  dedication  to  Third 

armers  and  their  flight  from  indigence. 

lie,  nonprofit  organization  established 

Technoserve  provides  technical  and 

assistance  to  Third  World  farm- 

such  as  cooperatives  and  sav- 

.  credit  associations.  These  locally  or- 

groups  in  turn  help  farmers  to  reap  a 

crop,   generate   employment,   and   in- 

their  income  providing  enduring  im- 

in  their  quality  of  life. 

.  s  overseas  staff  of  1 75  men 

assist  agricultural  workers  in  their 

ihops,  and  processing  plants  until  they 

cdnfidently  operate  on  their  own.  This 

on-the-job  training  has  produced 

lenefits  as  improved  health  and  nutri- 

access  to  education,  better  living 

I,  stronger  local  economies,  and  less 

on  charity  and  outside  assist- 

echnoserve  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that 

0  three-quarters  of  the  enterprises  it 

ted  are  operated  profitably,  and  over 

men,  women,  and  children  are  pro- 

obs,  food,  and  income  each  year  as  a 

these  ventures. 

_  s  assistance  program,  which 
_  indigenous  resources  rather  than  im- 
wealth,  has  proven  very  effective  in 

Worid  countries  as  Ghana,  Kenya, 

Rwanda,  Sudan,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 

Panama,  and  Peru.  On  May  4  Techno- 

will  sponsor  the  Worid  Harvest  Council, 

.  assembling  to  deliberate  on  the 

worid  hunger.  As  a  former  Peace 

volunteer,  I  commend  Technoserve  for 

years  of  faithful  service  to  the  poverty 

in    the    worid.    Its    dedication    and 

are  to  be  applauded. 
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More  than  90  percent  of  Mountain  State 
College  graduates  obtain  employment  as  a 
result  of  their  training.  More  than  75  percent 
of  matriculating  students  who  begin  a  program 
of  study  complete  that  program  at  Mountain 
State  College.  The  student-teacher  ratio  is  23 
to  1 .  This  college  receives  no  State  or  Federal 
dollars,  although  it  is  a  tax-paying  entity. 

In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  academic 
performance,  Mountain  State  College  provides 
a  wide  variety  of  services  for  the  student 
body:  childcare,  transportation,  counseling,  tu- 
toring, job  placement,  and  housing  assistance. 
A  full-time  placement  director,  a  full-time  stu- 
dent services  director,  and  a  full-time  business 
and  industry  liaison  serve  the  320  students. 

I  believe  Mountain  State  College  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  quality  of  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  a  school  and  its 
students  and  the  community.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  salute  the  accomplishments  of  Mountain 
State  College,  and  I  look  fonward  to  another 
1 00  years  of  success  for  this  outstanding  insti- 
tution of  higher  education. 


April  28,  1988 
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can  maintain  the  same  competitive  edge  in 
the  future  as  it  enjoys  today  in  the  worid  of 
physics  and  scientific  research. 


THE  90TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  HENRY 
FREDETTE 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SUPERCON- 
DUCTING SUPER  COLLIDER 


STATE        COLLEGE 
ITS    CENTENNIAL 


tiON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
n|  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  has 
been  said  recently  about  negative  trends  in 
educi  tion.  Congress  and  the  public  are  keenly 
awart  of  the  need  for  quality  education  and 
the  r<  lationship  between  higher  education  and 
empl(  lyment. 

Mcjntain  State  College,  of  Parkersburg, 
WV,  :elebrated  its  centennial  this  year.  The 
presi<  lent  of  Mountain  State  College  communi- 
catee a  number  of  very  positive  statistics  with 
me,  i^hich  I  am  proud  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagi  es. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  as  I 
have  in  the  past  to  lend  my  words  of  support 
to  the  superconducting  super  collider  project 
as  a  national  priority. 

In  the  near  future,  Congress  will  be  consid- 
ering appropriations  for  the  SSC  project  and  I 
would  like  to  remind  Members  of  its  vital  im- 
portance to  our  country.  The  project  has 
come  under  a  good  deal  of  unwarranted  criti- 
cism lately  that  I  feel  ignores  some  cnicial 
facts. 

First  of  all,  some  Members  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  seeing  the  project  international- 
ized to  reduce  the  costs  for  the  United  States. 
The  leading  proponents  of  the  SSC  project 
have  always  advocated  and  sought  interna- 
tional cooperation  including  financial  assist- 
ance. Critics  must  realize,  however,  that  other 
nations  are  waiting  for  a  clear  and  united  en- 
dorsement of  the  project  from  Congress  which 
includes  a  significant  appropriation  for  con- 
stmction.  Then  we  will  give  foreign  countries 
the  confidence  to  invest  in  the  SSC.  I  fear  that 
the  competition  among  States  and  their  repre- 
sentatives sometimes  overshadows  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  this  unique  endeavor 
and  undermines  our  effectiveness. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
worid  leader  in  high  energy  physics  research 
since  the  field  was  begun.  With  the  construc- 
tion of  the  superconducting  super  collider  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  preeminent 
in  the  field  well  into  the  next  century.  Without 
construction  of  the  SSC,  there  is  no  question 
that  our  country  will  experience  a  brain  drain 
as  the  world's  best  scientific  minds  go  off  to 
the  nation  with  the  leading  technology.  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  to  lose  more  ground  in  the 
international  arena. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  support 
of  the  SSC  project  so  that  the  United  States 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Law- 
rence Council  on  Aging  in  Lawrence,  MA  is 
honoring  Henry  Fredette  by  naming  the  Law- 
rence Senior  Center  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Fredette 
is  celebrating  his  90th  birthday,  and  I  assure 
you  that  they  have  been  90  productive  years. 
Mr.  Fredette  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Law- 
rence, and  has  been  a  wonderful  friend  to  the 
city.  In  1935,  he  spearheaded  the  drive  to 
create  Central  Catholic  High  School.  His  ef- 
forts were  integral  to  the  fundraising  cam- 
paigns that  led  to  the  formation  of  Bon  Se- 
cours  Hospital  and  Merrimac  College,  two  in- 
stitutions that  help  to  define  Lawrence  as  a 
community. 

Henry  Fredette  worked  for  Pacific  Mills  for 
44  years.  You  might  have  expected  that  after 
44  years  Mr.  Fredette  would  have  settled 
down  to  a  well-earned  retirement.  You  would 
have  been  wrong.  Instead,  in  1958,  Mr.  Fre- 
dette took  a  position  with  the  Lawrence  Hous- 
ing Authority.  Mayor  Buckley  of  Lawrence  ap- 
pointed Henry  Fredette  coordinator  of  senior 
activities,  and  that  began  his  long  association 
with  senior  groups  in  the  area. 

After  his  retirement  in  1968,  Mr.  Fredette 
became  director  of  the  Lawrence  Council  on 
Aging.  Since  that  time,  his  achievements  have 
been  too  numerous  to  list  completely.  He 
Ijegan  the  hot  lunch  program  for  seniors  at 
Lawrence  High  School.  That  program  has 
been  so  successful  that  these  lunches  are 
now  served  in  the  Henry  Fredette  Cafeteria, 
named  in  his  honor  by  the  school.  Every 
Christmas,  handicapped  and  housebound 
senior  citizens  receive  turkey  dinners  in  their 
homes  as  part  of  a  program  begun  by  Henry 
Fredette. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  continue  until  Mr.  Fre- 
dette's  100th  birthday  if  I  wanted  to  name  all 
his  achievements.  Instead,  let  me  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  sentiments  of 
some  of  Mr.  Fredettes  friends  and  coworkers. 
He  has  been  referred  to  as  an  outstanding  cit- 
izen, and  even  as  a  legend.  More  importantly 
though,  he  is  "A  good  friend  to  every  senior 
citizen"  in  Lawrence.  Henry  Fredette,  known 
as  "Mr.  Senior  Citizen"  in  Lawrence,  is  a  very 
special  person.  He  has  given  so  much  of  him- 
self to  his  fellow  man,  and  has  enriched  us  all 
by  his  work.  His  personal  motto,  "If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do,  I'll  do  it,"  reveals  his  char- 
acter as  effectively  as  a  chronicle  of  his  life. 
Henry  Fredette  has  striven  to  live  by  his 
motto,  and  has  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
us  that  we  would  do  well  to  follow. 

I  commend  the  Lawrence  Council  on  Aging 
for  their  choice  of  a  name  for  the  senior 
center,  and  I  wish  Henry  Fredette  many  happy 
returns. 


April  28,  1988 

REVITALIZING  THE  DOMESTIC 
URANIUM  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues today  to  introduce  in  the  House  a  bill 
with  a  very  long  title,  but  with  a  purpose  that 
can  be  stated  succinctly.  The  title  is  the  Urani- 
um Revitalization,  Tailings  Reclamation  and 
Enrichment  Act  of  1988,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
help  restore  America's  ailing  uranium  and  nu- 
clear industries. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill,  which  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  other  body,  seek  to 
insure  a  reliable  and  adequate  future  supply  of 
domestic  uranium  and  enrichment  capacity  for 
the  nuclear  power  program  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  facts  help  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill's  objectives: 

Neariy  half  of  the  capital  base  of  the  U.S. 
power  industry  is  invested  in  120  uranium- 
fueled  nuclear  facilities  that  will  supply  20  per- 
cent of  our  electricity  requirements  by  next 
year.  These  reactors  alone  will  consume  more 
than  2  billion  pounds  of  U^""*  over  their  life- 
times. For  these  plants,  there  is  no  fuel- 
switching  capability.  A  long-term,  secure 
supply  of  uranium  is  essential. 

U.S.  defense  needs  must  be  guaranteed. 
The  U.S.  fleet  of  150  uranium-fueled  subma- 
rines and  the  surface  fleet  must  have  enough 
uranium  to  guarantee  an  uninterrupted  supply. 
Uranium  has  played  a  key  role  in  reducing 
utility  fuel  costs  over  the  past  several  years, 
which  translates  into  lower  consumer  costs. 
The  American  public  is  well-served  by  a  na- 
tional policy  such  as  the  one  embodied  in  this 
legislation  which  seeks  to  assure  future  sup- 
plies of  uranium  and  enrichment  services. 

Uranium  is  now  second  only  to  coal  as  an 
energy  source  for  electricity  production.  Use 
of  uranium  as  a  fuel  is  now  displacing  over  2 
million  barrels  per  day  of  imported  oil,  and  is 
saving  the  Nation  $15  billion  annually  in  for- 
eign oil  payments. 

A  viable  domestic  uranium  industry  and  a 
strong  enrichment  enterprise  are  essential  if 
this  country  is  to  protect  its  ability  to  meet 
future  defense  needs  and  consumer  demand. 
The  bill  introduced  today  would  meet  this 
critical  need  in  a  comprehensive  way.  The  leg- 
islation contains  three  major  titles:  The  first 
seeks  to  reestablish  a  viable  domestic  urani- 
um mining  and  milling  industry  by  encouraging 
public  and  private  use  of  domestic  uranium. 
The  second  creates  a  system  for  funding  the 
reclamation  of  mill  tailings  by  fairiy  allocating 
costs  among  those  who  benefited  from  the 
uranium  produced  at  various  sites.  And  the 
third  establishes  a  U.S.  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion to  manage  the  Federal  enrichment  activi- 
ties in  a  sensible,  businesslike  manner.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
more  detailed  summary  of  these  three  titles. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  has  at- 
tracted a  number  of  cosponsors  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  sound  legislation  that  deserves  eariy 
consideration  by  this  body.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  our  Government  currently  lacks  a  re- 
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spectable  national  policy  designed  to  foster  a 
viable  domestic  uranium  industry.  That  is  a 
shortcoming  which  this  legislation  would 
remedy.  I  look  fonward  to  worthing  with  my  col- 
leagues to  secure  approval  of  this  bill. 

Summary 
(S.  2097— Uranium  Revitalization,  Tailings 

Reclamation  and  Enrichment  Act  of  1987. 

Passed  by  the  Senate.  62-28,  March  30. 

1988) 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  seeks  to  reestablish  a  viable  domes- 
tic uranium  industry  through  a  program  to 
encourage  the  use  of  domestic  uranium  by 
utilities  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Title  I  repeals  the  requirement  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  that  the  enrichment  of 
foreign  uranium  be  restricted  in  order  to 
maintain  a  viable  uranium  industry.  In- 
stead, it  imposes  an  interim  program  of 
charges  for  the  use  of  foreign  uranium 
through  the  year  2000. 

No  charge  would  be  imposed  on  the  first 
37.5%  of  foreign  uranium  used  by  utilities. 
Therefore,  charges  would  l>e  imposed  at  in- 
creasing levels,  starting  at  $200  a  kilogram 
for  the  percentage  of  foreign  uranium  used 
above  37.5%  and  below  55%  and  rising  to 
$500  a  kilogram  for  use  of  80%  or  more  for- 
eign uranium.  The  amount  of  foreign  urani- 
um exempt  from  all  such  charges  would  be 
increased  to  50%  starting  in  1995. 

Title  I  also  requires  that  Federal  agencies 
purchase  only  domestic  uranium  in  the 
future  and  limits  the  use  of  government 
uranium  stockpiles  to  specified  governmen- 
tal purposes. 

TITLE  II 

Title  II  of  S.  2097  creates  a  system  for 
funding  the  reclamation  of  mill  tailings  at 
active  mill  sites,  thereby  allocating  the  rec- 
lamation costs  among  those  who  benefitted 
from  uranium  produced  at  these  sites. 

The  owners  or  licensees  of  these  sites  will 
perform  the  necessary  reclamation  and 
other  remedial  actions  as  required  by  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control 
Act  of  1978.  Basically,  the  funding  for  thU 
work  would  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, nuclear  utilities,  and  the  owners 
or  license  j  of  active  sites  through  contribu- 
tions to  a  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Fund. 

The  Federal  Government  will  contribute 
$300  million,  to  be  derived  from  DOE  Urani- 
um Enrichment  Program  revenues,  which 
will  only  be  used  to  pay  for  remedial  action 
with  respect  to  tailings  generated  through 
the  processing  of  uranium  for  sale  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  Nuclear  utilities  will  con- 
tribute $22  per  kilogram  of  uranium  con- 
tained in  fuel  assemblies  loaded  in  reactors 
from  1989  through  1993.  Participating 
owners  of  licensees  of  active  sites  will  con- 
tribute $2  million  per  site  and  $1  per  tone  of 
tailings  produced  at  the  site  for  commercial 
sales.  They  would  be  required  to  pay  at  least 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  reclamation  and 
could  not.  in  any  event,  be  reimbursed  for 
an  amount  above  $4.50  per  ton  of  tailings 
for  remedial  action  at  their  sites. 

TITLE  III 

Title  III  of  S.  2097  creates  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  to  manage 
the  Federal  enrichment  program,  operating 
"as  a  continuing,  commercial  enterprise,  on 
a  profitable  and  efficient  basis."  The  Corpo- 
ration would  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  for  a  six-year  term. 

While  the  Corporation  and  its  Administra- 
tor would  be  under  the  'general  supervi- 
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sion"  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Corpo- 
ration would  be  free  from  the  restraints  of 
the  budget  and  appropriations  process  and 
therefore  better  able  to  plan  and  manage 
the  enrichment  program  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

The  Corporation  is  required  to  issue  stock 
representing  an  equity  Investment  equal  to 
the  book  value  of  the  assets  transferred  to 
the  Corporation.  The  stock  would  be  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Corporation  would 
pay  dividends  on  the  stock  out  of  earnings. 
The  stock  and  the  dividends  thereon,  to- 
gether with  $364  million  In  debt,  would  con- 
stitute the  only  unrecovered  costs  to  be  paid 
to  the  government  for  uranium  enrichment 
activities. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  FOR 
URANIUM  REVITALIZATION  BILL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  the  Uranium  Revitalization. 
Tailings  Reclamation  and  Enrichment  Act  of 
1988,  a  counterpart  to  the  uranium  enrichment 
revitalization  bill  recently  adopted  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  62  to  28.  I  am  joined  by  a 
bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors.  including  Rep- 
resentatives Cheney,  Hubbard,  and  Nielsen, 
and  over  40  other  Memtjers. 

This  bill  is  of  particular  concem  to  the 
people  of  New  Mexk;o  and  other  uranium  pro- 
ducing States  who  have  suffered  through  the 
decline  of  the  domestic  uranium  industry.  Em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  uranium  industry  fws 
dropped  from  more  than  22,000  employees  in 
1980  to  less  than  1,500.  My  home  State  of 
New  Mexico  has  been  particularty  hard  hit. 
One  company  which  operates  in  New  Mexico 
had  2,100  employees  producing  5  million 
pounds  of  uranium  in  1981.  Five  years  later  it 
had  only  60  employees  producing  150,000 
pounds  of  uranium. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
consists  of  three  titles.  Title  I  seeks  to  rees- 
tablish a  viable  domestic  uranium  industry  by 
imposing  charges  for  the  use  of  foreign  urani- 
um. Title  II  creates  a  system  for  funding  the 
reclamation  of  mill  tailings.  Title  III  creates  a 
Government  enrichment  corporation  to  oper- 
ate the  Federal  enrichment  program  as  a 
commercial  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  uranium  plays  a  critical  role  in 
meeting  both  national  defense  and  economic 
needs.  It  powers  our  nuclear  Navy  and  nucle- 
ar reactors  for  producing  electricity. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  capital  base  of  the 
U.S.  power  industry  is  invested  in  120  urani- 
um-fueled nuclear  facilities  that  will  supply  20 
percent  of  U.S.  electricity  requirements  by 
1989.  Even  if  no  new  nuclear  plants  are  built 
these  reactors  alone  will  bum  more  than  2  bil- 
lion pounds  of  UjO,  in  their  lifetimes.  A  long- 
term  secure  supply  of  uranium  is  absolutely 
essential  for  these  plants. 

Uranium  has  played  a  key  role  in  reducing 
utility  fuel  costs  over  the  past  5  years.  In 
1985,  U.S.  electric  utilies  spent  $40  billion  for 
fuel.  Only  1  percent  of  this  amount  was  spent 
for  uranium,  but  uranium  supplied  more  than 
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Irjevitably,  the  market  began  to  react  to  the 

ly  of  uranium.  Large  inventories  of 

were  liquidated  by  utilities.  Market 

plummeted  from  $43  to  $17  per  pound 

an    inventory   equal    to    8   years'    worid 
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Canadian  uranium  being  dumped  in  the  spot 

has  kept  prices  at  a  depressed  $17 

pound  level. 

.  Speaker,  the  program  in  title  I  of  the  bill 
introducing  today  would  provide  a  critical 
wiHdow  of  opportunity  for  domestic  uranium 
pr<  ducers  to  regain  market  share  and  contin- 
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ue  in  business  while  existing  surplus  uranium 
inventories  are  depleted. 

Title  I  repeals  the  requirement  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  that  the  enrichment  of  foreign  ura- 
nium be  restricted  in  order  to  maintain  a  viable 
uranium  industry.  Instead,  it  imposes  an  inter- 
im program  of  charges  for  the  use  of  foreign 
uranium  through  the  year  2000. 

No  charge  would  be  imposed  on  the  first 
37.5  percent  of  foreign  uranium  used  by  utili- 
ties Thereafter,  charges  would  be  imposed  at 
increasing  levels,  starting  at  $200  a  kilogram 
for  the  percentage  of  foreign  uranium  used 
above  37.5  percent  and  below  55  percent  and 
rising  to  $500  a  kilogram  for  use  of  80  percent 
or  more  foreign  uranium.  The  amount  of  for- 
eign uranium  exempt  from  all  such  charges 
would  be  increased  to  50  percent  starting  in 
1995. 

Title  I  also  requires  that  Federal  agencies 
purchase  only  domestic  uranium  in  the  future 
and  limits  the  use  of  Government  uranium 
stockpiles  to  specified  governmental  pur- 
poses. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  creates  a  system  for  fund- 
ing the  reclamation  of  mill  tailings  at  active 
mill  sites,  thereby  allocating  the  reclamation 
costs  among  those  who  benefited  from  urani- 
um produced  at  these  sites. 

The  owners  or  licensees  of  these  sites  will 
perform  the  necessary  reclamation  and  other 
remedial  actions  as  required  by  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978. 
Basically,  the  funding  for  this  work  would  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  nuclear 
utilities  and  the  owners  or  licensees  of  active 
sites  through  contributions  to  a  uranium  mill 
tailings  fund. 

The  Federal  Government  will  contribute 
$300  million,  to  be  derived  from  DOE  Uranium 
Enrichment  Program  revenues.  These  funds 
will  only  be  used  to  pay  for  the  reclamation  of 
tailings  generated  through  the  processing  of 
uranium  for  sale  to  the  U.S.  Government.  Nu- 
clear utilities  will  contribute  $22  per  kilogram 
of  uranium  contained  in  fuel  assemblies 
loaded  in  reactors  from  1989  through  1993. 
Participating  owners  or  licensees  of  active 
sites  will  contribute  $2  million  per  site  and  $1 
per  ton  of  tailings  produced  at  the  site  for 
commercial  sales.  They  would  be  required  to 
pay  at  least  one-third  of  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion and  could  not,  in  any  event,  be  reim- 
bursed for  an  amount  above  $4.50  per  ton  of 
tailings  for  remedial  action  at  their  sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  10  years  ago,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  recommended  that 
Congress  provide  assistance  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  tailings  at  active  sites  generated  under 
Federal  contracts.  This  recommendation  was 
based  on  several  factors,  including  the  Feder- 
al Government's  role  as  buyer  of  the  uranium, 
the  fact  that  possible  hazards  from  tailings 
were  not  recognized  at  the  time  they  were 
produced,  and  the  fact  that  Government  pro- 
curement contracts  did  not  require  reclama- 
tion of  tailings.  The  GAO  concluded  that  the 
mill  owners  had  acted  in  good  faith  and 
should  not  bear  subsequent  costs  of  reclama- 
tion by  themselves. 

The  funding  program  set  forth  in  title  II  im- 
plements   the    GAO's    recommendation    and 
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helps  assure  the  timely  reclamation  of  active 
mill  sites  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Finally,  title  III  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
long  overdue  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government's  uranium  enrichment  operations. 
At  the  present  time,  DOE's  enrichment  serv- 
ice is  set  up  to  operate  without  regard  to 
market  forces.  The  structure  of  the  enter- 
prise's organization  and  operations  assumes 
monopolistic  conditions.  This  assumption 
makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  DOE  to 
compete  effectively  with  its  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

Between  1979  and  1980,  the  Department's 
prices  for  enrichment  services  rose  more  than 
400  percent,  leading  DOE  to  become  the 
highest  priced  supplier  of  uranium  enrichment 
services  in  the  worid.  As  a  result,  DOE  lost  60 
percent  of  its  foreign  market  and  began  to 
lose  its  domestic  market  as  well.  The  Depart- 
ment now  provides  sen/ices  for  90  percent  of 
United  States  needs  and  50  percent  of  worid 
needs  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  creates  the  U.S.  Enrich- 
ment Corporation  to  manage  the  Federal  en- 
richment program,  operating  "as  a  continuing, 
commercial  enterprise,  on  a  profitable  and  ef- 
ficient basis."  This  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  would  provide  enrichment  sen/ices 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  utilities.  The  Cor- 
poration would  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  for  a  6-year  term. 

While  the  Corporation  and  its  Administrator 
would  be  under  the  "general  supervision"  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Corporation 
would  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  the 
budget  and  appropriations  process  and  there- 
fore better  able  to  plan  and  manage  the  en- 
richment program  on  a  long-term  basis.  The 
restructuring  of  the  enrichment  enterprise  as  a 
Government  corporation  is  supported  by  DOE 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  Corporation  would  issue  stock  repre- 
senting an  equity  investment  equal  to  the 
book  value  of  the  assets  transferred  to  the 
Corporation.  The  stock  would  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Corporation  would  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  out  of  earnings. 

Title  III  also  provides  for  the  repayment  of 
$364  million  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. This  repayment  "is  determined  to  consti- 
tute the  sole  recovery  by  the  United  States  of 
previously  unrecovered  costs  that,  first,  have 
been  incurred  by  the  United  States— including 
the  Department— for  uranium  enrichment  ac- 
tivities prior  to  fiscal  year  1987  of  the  United 
States;  and  second,  are  to  be  recovered  by 
the  Corporation  from  its  customers  in  its 
charges  for   products,   materials,   and   serv- 

iC6S  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  initiate  the  revitalization  of  the  domestic 
uranium  industry;  an  industry  which  is  crucial  to 
both  the  supply  of  energy  and  national  security 
for  all  Americans.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  also 
attempt  to  avert  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
establish  a  competitive  industry  which  will  meet 
our  demands  for  uranium  well  into  the  next 
century. 
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We  are  all  aware,  however,  that  a  number  of 
concerns  have  been  raised  regarding  the  bill. 
While  many  are  concerned  about  the  potential 
cost  of  title  III,  we  need  to  assure  that  the  new 
Corporation  can  and  will  act  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  benefits  for  the  Treasury.  If  we  can 
assure  that  the  new  Corporation  in  fact  at- 
tempts to  maximize  profits,  we  will  recoup  all 
economically  feasible  "unrecovered  costs." 

Yet  others  are  also  concerned  that  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  may  not  go  far  enough  in  protect- 
ing our  domestic  uranium  industry  from 
potentially  unfair  competition.  Nevertheless, 
these  provisions  begin  to  address  this  indus- 
try's difficulties  in  remaining  competitive  and 
set  forth  a  framework  within  which  to  regain  its 
viability. 

It  is  my  hope  to  work  with  my  colleagues  and 
all  interested  parties  in  addressing  these  issues 
and  all  questions  relating  to  the  bill. 


AMERICA'S  LIBERTY— OUR 
HERITAGE 


HON.  PATRICK  L  SWINDALL 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  annouce  that  Miss  Donna  Marie 
Lester,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Lithonia,  is 
the  winning  contestant  from  Georgia  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast  scriptwriting 
contest.  Each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  the  contest.  This  year  more  than 
300,000  secondary  school  students  participat- 
ed. The  contest  theme  this  year  was  "Ameri- 
ca's Liberty— Our  Heritage." 

The  following  is  the  transcript  of  Donna's 

winning  essay.   I  would  like  to  congratulate 

Donna  on  this  fine  achievement  and  wish  her 

the  best  of  the  luck  in  her  future  endeavors. 

America's  Liberty— Our  Heritage 

(By  Donna  Lester) 

It  was  the  kind  of  day,  the  kind  of 
moment,  that  you  never  forget.  Rather,  it 
lives  on  in  your  mind  as  an  unforgettable 
event  and  in  your  heart  as  a  precious  keep- 

CO  k  p  ^ 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes!  As  I  looked 
on,  my  dad  and  his  younger  brother,  eight 
and  four  years  old  respectively,  played 
among  the  bountiful  rocks  in  the  moun- 
tains. Their  family  had  made  their  annual 
pilgrimage  to  a  rather  rustic  cabin  where 
they  vactioned  each  fall.  I  admired  Old 
Grandad,  as  I've  heard  my  Great-Grandfa- 
ther  referred  to  many  times,  as  he  surveyed 
what  he  believed  to  be  "the  most  beautiful 
thing  that  God  did  ever  create,  next  to 
Grandma,  mind  you."  My  family  says  he 
was  quite  a  character.  I  progressed  to  see 
other  strange  sights,  such  as  my  grand- 
mother in  a  two-piece  bathing  suit  at  the 
beach  and  my  Grandfather  (can  you  believe 
it)  without  a  gray  hair  on  his  head. 

As  you  might  have  already  guessed,  I  was 
watching  a  videotape.  Prepared  by  my  Aunt 
and  Uncle  from  old  home-movie  reels  for  my 
Grandparents  53rd  Anniversary,  it  was  the 
sole  reason  for  our  gathering.  Because  of 
the  film's  age,  it  was  fu2zy  and  discolored  in 
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places,  but  no  high-tech  Hollywood  advance- 
ment could  have  Improved  on  this  piece  of 
home-spun  art.  The  simplicity  of  the  mes- 
sage it  carried  to  me  could  be  dulled  by  no 
spans  of  time,  but  rather  intensified  its  im- 
portance. This  was  not  simply  a  collection 
of  place,  people,  and  events,  but  something 
much  greater.  It  was  the  heritage  of  a  proud 
people  who  greatly  loved  their  God,  their 
country,  and  one  another.  They  had  fought 
hard  to  maintain  those  values  and  principles 
which  they  held  so  close  to  their  hearts  and 
fought  even  harder  to  pass  that  heritage  on 
to  their  children. 

In  much  the  same  way,  our  forefathers 
chose  to  fight  against  those  who  threatened 
their  freedom  and  even  among  themselves 
that  they  might  pass  down  to  later  genera- 
tions the  liberty  that  they  so  earnestly  de- 
sired for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  understand  this 
heritage  of  liberty  we  must  look  back  200 
years  at  the  common  heritage  which  every 
American  citizen  shares.  No  matter  the  di- 
versity of  our  languages,  religions,  ethnic 
roots,  national  origins,  or  social  status,  we 
can  all  claim  the  United  States  Constitution 
as  our  common  lx>nd. 

It  was  a  sweltering  day  in  mid-September, 
as  the  framers  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, some  50-odd  men  from  the  then 
rather  disunif  ied  thirteen  colonies,  inscribed 
their  signatures  upon  the  document  that 
would  shape  and  mold  our  government  for 
centuries  to  come.  The  signers  arrived  at 
the  convention  with  their  own  state's  best 
interests  on  their  minds  and  left  with  the 
United  States'  best  interests  at  heart,  taking 
with  them  a  new  hope  for  our  nation  to  be 
exactly  what  our  name  portrays,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  was  in  this  year  of  1787  that  men  of 
such  great  prominence  as  George  Washing- 
ton, Benjamin  Franklin  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  gathered  in  Philadelphia  to  set 
forth  the  basic  principles  and  philosophies 
that  would  guide  our  young  country 
through  many  tests  and  trials  which  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution  could  never  have 
foreseen. 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong,  our  nation,  like 
any  other,  has  had  its  share  of  hard  knocks 
and  disappointments,  but  like  a  strong 
family  deeply  grounded  in  its  roots,  we  have 
always  drawn  together  to  shelter  and  love 
the  weaker  among  us. 

My  grandfather  is  no  longer  here.  I  miss 
my  talks  with  him.  I  miss  his  advice.  I  can 
still  hear  his  favorite  saying.  "The  wheel 
that  squeaks  gets  the  grease. "  and  then 
there  was  his  infamous  marital  advice 
"move  as  far  away  from  your  in-laws  as  pos- 
sible."  He  meant  well.  He  was  a  good  man.  I 
just  hope  and  pray  that  someday  I  will  pass 
on  to  my  children  the  love,  values,  and  prin- 
ciples which  he  shared  with  me  for  so  many 
years.  I  hope  that  I  can  be  an  example  to 
them  not  only  in  word,  but  also  in  deed. 

In  the  same  way.  we  as  Americans  need  to 
instill  within  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren a  pride  and  love  for  their  country.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  preserve  those  liberties 
and  freedoms  so  vital  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  Just  as  this  heritage  of  liberty  has 
been  passed  from  generation  to  generation 
till  it  reached  you  and  me,  even  so.  we,  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty  and  love  for  those  who 
will  follow,  should  entrust  to  them  a  herit- 
age in  which  they  can  take  pride. 
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PRESIDENT  CHIANG  CHING-KUO 
AND  ONE  COUNTRY,  ONE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Members  the  testimony 
presented  by  Prof.  Nathan  Mao  of  Shippens- 
burg  University  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  1988 
Republican  National  Convention  Platform 
(Committee.  Dr.  Mao  makes  a  number  of  im- 
portant points  regarding  American  policy  in 
east  Asia  with  particular  emphasis  on  our 
friends  in  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
and  their  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
both  of  our  countries  relations  with  mainlarnj 
China.  Because  Dr.  Mao's  testimony  provides 
useful  insights  into  these  important  relations 
between  the  three  countries,  I  encourage 
Members  to  review  the  text  of  it  whkih  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
1988  Republican  National  Convention 
Temporary  Committee  on  Resoldtions 
[Platform] 

Written  Testimony  Given  by  Nathan  Mao. 
Ph.D.,  Professor.  Shippensburg  University, 
Pennsylvania  (March  30.  1988.  Washington. 
D.C.) 

President  Chiang  Ching-kuo  and  One 
Country.  One  System 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  most  honored 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  my  writ- 
ten testimony  to  the  Republican  Platform 
Committee.  First,  I  would  like  to  comment 
that  the  passing  of  President  Chiang  Ching- 
kuo  on  January  13  this  year  was  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  the  Chinese  people  in  the  free 
world. 

In  his  February  9  speech  to  the  Chicago 
Foreign  Affairs  Council.  Ambassador  Fre- 
drick Chien  summed  up  President  Chiang's 
legacy  as  follows:  "President  Chiang  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  full  democartization  in 
the  Republic  of  China.  His  abolition  of  mar- 
tial law,  his  lifting  of  foreign  exchange  reg- 
ulations and  his  promotion  of  press  freedom 
and  individual  rights  enabled  his  people  to 
see  the  desirability  of  a  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. .  .  .  Chiang  was  a  man  of  the 
people.  For  many  years  he  frequented  the 
homes  of  ordinary  men  and  women  in  the 
country.  He  shared  their  meals,  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  He  was  their  father,  their 
brother,  their  cousin  and  their  friend.  He 
will  l)e  missed  by  all." 

Ambassador  Chien  also  pointed  out  that 
President  Chiang's  foresight  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Taiwan-bom  Lee  Teng-hui  to 
succeed  Chiang.  Clearly  President  Lee  is  a 
good  choice  for  all  the  Chinese  people.  Mr. 
Lee  spent  much  of  his  early  career  as  a  uni- 
versity professor  and  agricultural  economist 
before  joining  government  service  in  1972. 
under  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Chiang.  From 
1978  to  1981  Lee  was  mayor  of  Taipei  and 
from  1978  to  1981  he  was  governor  of 
Taiwan  province. 

Noted  for  his  modesty,  sincerity  and  integ- 
rity Lee  is  extremely  popular  since  l)ecom- 
ing  the  leader  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
January  13.  Lee  has  amply  demonstrated 
his  leadership:  by  being  named  and  con- 
firmed as  acting  chairman  of  the  ruling 
Kuomintang  and  by  his  open-style  two-hour 
long  press  conference  with  126  Chinese  and 
foreign  journalists  on  February  22. 
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1  is  news  conference  Lee  spoke  most  un- 
ally  of  continuing  President 
s  democratization  process,  of  pro- 
economic  growth  and  of  increasing 
,  while  reducing  trade  conflicts,  with 
liiited  States. 

also   denounced   the   fallacy   of   the 

_.  Independence  Movement  and  Beij- 

c  so-caUed  "reunification"  overtures  in 

g  lise  of  "one  country,  two  systems"  doc- 

Lee  emphasized   most   emphatically 

here  is  only  one  system  for  all  China— 

as  San  Min  Chu  Yi— or  simply  a  free 

(iemocratic  society. 

ies  and  gentlemen,  some  critics  argue 

.„  Taipei  seems  too  rigid  in  its  approach 

B(  ijing.  After  aU,  isn't  Beijig  offering  a 

deal?   Beijing   said    it    would   allow 

to  retain  Its  capitalist  system  In  ac- 

^^  with  the  Hong  Kong  model. 

,  to  the  uninitiated,  Beijing  is  bending 

backwards  and  is  very  reasonable,  but 

Bse  who  have  experience  dealing  with 

Chinese  communists,  they  know  that 

can't  be  trusted. 

Befting's  propaganda  tactics  are  all  too  fa- 

I  •  to  the  Kuomlntang.  Throughout  his 

he  late  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  re- 

y  warned  his  people  of  Chinese  com- 

inun^ts'  treachery  of  applying  "Happy  Pace 

r"  In  conjunction  with  their  peace 

.,  to  achieve  their  objectives.  Such 

distrfist  is  easy  to  understand  if  one  is  to 

at   Chinese   communists'    words   and 

After  the  excesses  of  the  Cultural 

Rev(iution   of   the   60s   and   70s,   promises 

made  to  the  Chinese  people  that  such 

would  never  be  launched  again. 

in    1983,    a   ludicrous   campaign 

■spiritual    pollution"    was    started. 

abounded.  Local  party  fanatics 

people  to  turn  in  music  cassettes  for  a 
detehninatlon  If  they  were  "yellow"  or  por- 
Ic    In    nature;    owners   of   cassette 
were  asked   to  register  their  ma- 
.,  with  local  authorities;  and  in  some 
even  brightly-colored  ski  jackets  were 
d  "polluting "  and  banned.  The  ab- 
surdities of   1983   became  serious   political 
when  a  campaign  against  bourgeoise 
llbeijalism  was  put  in  place  early  last  year 
repeated  student  demonstrations   in 
i  parts  of  China.  Several  prominent 
libe^  intellectuals  were  dismissed  and  com- 
miufst  party  secretary  Hu  Yaobang  was  de- 
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communists'  habit  of  not  keeping 

word  Is  legendary.  Violence  against 
Is  continuing  today.  In   1951,  In  at- 
jig  unification  with  Tibet,  the  com- 
its  signed  a  17-ltem  "agreement  con- 
peaceful  liberation  of  Tibet "  which 

»d    that    the    Chinese    communists 

not  to  Interfere  with  Tibetan  politics, 

leadership  system,  Tibetan  religion 

customs.   However,   the   moment   the 
entered  Tibet,  they  showed  no 

of  keeping  the  agreement. 

s  look  at  Hong  Kong.  The  joint  com- 

;  Issued  by  Beijing  and  London  pro- 

.  China's  willingness  to  preserve  the 

.  quo  In  Hong  Kong  for  fifty  years 

.  Hong  Kong's  return  to  the  Mainland 

997.  But  already  Chinese  communists 

moved  to  take  full  control  of  Hong 

Beijing  Ignored  Hong  Kong  residents' 

.,ion  to  the  construction  of  the  Da  Ya 

Nuclear  Power  Plant;  Beijing  severely 

)roved  of  the  idea  of  Hong  Kong  being 

by  local  residents,  and  Beijing's  Ideas 

"representative   government"   in   the 

Kong  Administrative  Region  is  one  to- 

under  the  control  of  Beijing,  without 

resemblance  to  any  Western  democratic 

involving  free  elections. 
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Again  and  again,  Chinese  communists 
have  proven  to  the  world  that  they  can't  be 
trusted.  Do  the  Taiwan  people  have  any- 
thing to  gain  by  accepting  Beijing's  pledges 
and  promises?  Absolutely  not.  At  present, 
although  Taiwan  has  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of  countries. 
Taiwan  enjoys  substantive  and  rewarding 
trade  relations  with  nearly  all  the  countries 
that  matter.  For  instance,  Taiwan  is  the 
fifth  largest  trading  partner  of  the  United 
States.  Its  trade  with  the  U.S.  and  Western 
Europe  continues  to  grow  at  a  brisk  pace.  As 
long  as  business  is  good,  the  people  on 
Taiwan  will  live  well,  and  there's  no  reason 
for  them  to  seek  acconmiodatlons  with  Beij- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  the  government  as  well  as 
the  people  on  Taiwan  Is  offended  by  Beij- 
ing's "carrot  and  stick "  approach.  Beijing's 
frequent  threat  of  using  force  against 
Taiwan  pleases  no  one.  From  1949  to  1958, 
Beijing  leaders  always  spoke  of  a  bloodbath 
to  take  Taiwan.  After  their  disastrous 
attack  on  Kinmen  in  1958,  they  softened 
their  tone  and  talked  of  occupying  Taiwan 
through  peaceful  means.  But  Beijing  has 
never  given  up  the  threat  of  using  force 
against  Taiwan.  A  few  weeks  ago.  Beijing's 
Foreign  Minister  Wu  said  that  China  had 
not  precluded  the  possibility  of  using  non- 
peaceful  means  to  achieve  reunification 
with  Taiwan. 

Without  ruling  out  the  use  of  force,  Beij- 
ing's pledge  of  allowing  Taiwan  to  keep  Its 
own  capitalist  system  and  its  own  military 
on  the  basis  of  the  Hong  Kong  plan  of  "one 
country,  two  systems"  convinces  no  one  in 
the .  Kuomlntang  leadership.  Clearly,  Beij- 
ing's present  peace  overtures  towards  Taipei 
do  not  work  and  will  not  work.  The  reasons 
are  simple. 

Taipei  is  not  overly  worried  about  Beijing 
using  force.  If  Beijing  Is  willing  to  exhaust 
its  resources  and  its  international  image  of 
peace  loving  by  launching  an  attack  on 
Taiwan,  Beijing  might  succeed  In  doing  seri- 
ous harm  to  Taiwan,  given  Beijing's  numeri- 
cal superiority  In  manpower  and  material. 
But  then  It  Is  just  as  likely  that  Taipei's 
better  trained  armed  forces  might  repel  an 
attack  from  across  the  Taiwan  strait.  It's 
also  possible  that  Washington  might  Inter- 
vene on  the  basis  of  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  of  1979.  The  outcome  of  an  armed  inva- 
sion by  Beijing  against  Taiwan  Is  by  no 
means  a  sure  thing  for  Beijing. 

What's  left?  Peaceful  reunification.  For 
that  to  happen.  Beijing  must  convince  the 
world  that  it  means  what  it  says,  that  it  will 
keep  Its  word  with  Its  own  people,  that  It 
will  honor  its  agreement  with  Tibet,  that  it 
will  allow  Hong  Kong  to  preserve  the  capi- 
talist system,  and  t;iat  it  will,  most  Impor- 
tantly, Immtclialcly  begin  political  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  In  accordance  with  the 
Taiwan  model. 

What's  the  Taiwan  model?  It's  one  built 
on  the  Three  Principles  of  the  People  (San 
Min  Chu  Yi)  which  are  nationalism,  democ- 
racy, and  social  welfare  culminating  In  its 
eventual  goal  of  constitutional  democracy. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Taiwan  model 
of  constitutional  democracy  Is  and  must  be 
the  basis  for  any  reunification  talks.  I  urge 
the  leadership  In  Beijing  to  start  competing 
with  Taipei  politically— in  granting  its 
people  much  more  personal  freedoms.  In  in- 
stituting free  elections,  in  having  much 
more  respect  for  human  rights  and  an  un- 
wavering determination  to  improve  the  peo- 
ple's standard  of  living. 

To  improve  the  people's  standard  of 
living.   Beijing  should   look   to  Taipei   for 
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leadership.  Taiwan's  per  capita  GNP  of 
$5,000.00  this  year  is  nearly  twelve  times 
that  of  Mainland  China.  The  only  way 
Mainland  China  can  Increase  its  GNP  is  to 
renounce  the  communist  system  and  adopt 
a  system  based  on  free  enterprise,  allowing 
every  person,  young  and  old,  to  reach  his 
highest  potential  or  productivity. 

Reunification  is  not  a  dream,  nor  should  it 
be.  All  Chinese  people  would  like  to  see  one 
unified  China- a  China  that's  strong,  free 
and  democratic,  and  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  play  a  significant  role  in 
seeing  that  happen. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  SUtes,  because 
of  its  historic  ties  to  the  Republic  of  China 
and  its  official  diplomatic  relations  with 
Mainland  China,  can  Influence  the  future  of 
Taiwan.  Any  step  taken  by  the  United 
States  can  have  dire  consequences  for  the 
19.5  million  Taiwanese  people,  and  I  there- 
fore urge  the  United  States  to  carefully 
weigh  every  word  or  every  action  it  takes. 
Any  statement  less  than  maintaining  the 
status  quo  will  undermine  Taiwanese  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  their  future.  It's  in  the 
United  States'  interest  to  see  Taiwan  contin- 
ue to  be  strong  and  stable  in  a  strategic  part 
of  the  world.  Taiwan  being  only  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  from  two  major  U.S.  bases  in  the 
Philippines. 

I  urge  the  Republican  Platform  Commit- 
tee to  acknowledge  the  contributions  made 
by  President  Chiang  Chlng-kuo.  to  support 
President  Lee  Teng-hui  In  his  efforte  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Chiang's  legacy  of  a  free  and 
democratic  Taiwan,  to  dismiss  Communist 
China's  'one  country,  two  systems"  talk  as 
propaganda,  and  most  Importantly,  to  allow 
the  two  Chinas  to  work  out  their  differences 
under  the  rubric  of  San  Min  Chu  Yi. 


ANDY  BARR,  AN  UNCOMMON 
MAN  WITH  THE  WARM  HEART 
OF  A  COMMONER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Washington 
Post  story  some  weeks  ago  told  of  Andy  Barr, 
a  real  estate  broker;  and  of  his  concern  for 
and  actions  to  aid  the  homeless.  Later  we  had 
lunch  together  in  the  Capitol,  talking  about 
what  he  has  been  doing  to  help  the  homeless; 
and  I  asked  him  to  write  out  for  me  any  sug- 
gestions he  might  have.  He  has  done  this  and 
I  include  them  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
today. 

Andy  is  "comfortably  fixed  financially";  but 
he  doesn't  write  out  checks  but  instead  gives 
himself  with  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  of 
clothing,  food,  and  shelter  that  he  has  fur- 
nished to  those  in  need.  He  does  it  on  a  one- 
on-one  basis.  So  he  has  an  insight  on  what 
the  real  problems  of  the  homeless  are.  His 
comments  to  me  in  his  notes  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  appreciate  the  time  we  spent  together 
discussing  the  problems  of  the  homeless. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  summarize 
my  findings,  my  beliefs,  and  my  recommen- 
dations. 

I  have  been  visiting  the  homeless  for  ap- 
proximately 2-5  days  and  nights  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  since  October  1987. 


During  this  time,  I  have  given  out  many 
sleeping  bags,  jeans,  gloves,  sweaters,  socks, 
shoes,  long  underwear,  hats,  neck  warmers, 
hundreds  of  sandwiches,  and  $10  bills. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  3  categories  of 
homeless  in  the  Washington  area:  approxi- 
mately 20-30  percent  are  mentally  ill  who 
simply  cannot  fend  for  themselves:  approxi- 
mately 25-35  percent  are  alcoholic  and  des- 
perately need  detoxification;  and  the  bal- 
ance are  young,  virile  males  trying  very 
hard  to  find  jobs. 

As  all  Americans  agree,  we  have  a  desper- 
ate situation  and  something  must  be  done. 
The  problem,  of  course.  Is  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  It? 

I  therefore  submit  5  basic  recommenda- 
tions for  your  consideration. 

First,  this  is  a  problem  that  all  America 
faces  and  "We  the  People"  must  solve  it. 
Simply  to  expect  that  the  government  can 
solve  this  problem  and  others  like  it  is,  at 
best,  wishful  thinking.  It's  irresponsible 
thinking. 

Individual  citizens  should  personally  begin 
to  get  Involved,  I.e.  to  look,  to  see,  and  to 
talk  to  the  Individual  homeless  persons. 

Second,  every  caring  person  In  America 
should  begin  to  do  what  they  can  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis;  take  sandwiches  on  a  regular 
basis,  give  gloves,  shoes,  pants,  any  article  of 
clothing  to  help  the  individual  homeless 
person.  Being  better  groomed  will  assist  the 
homeless  person  in  getting  a  job.  Having  no 
place  to  groom  makes  it  difficult  for  a  job 
applicant.  Having  no  address  and  no  "cre- 
dentials" makes  it  even  more  difficult. 

Third,  the  houses  of  worship  in  all  areas 
must  be  mobilized  by  Individual  committees 
within  each  house  of  worship  to  allow  the 
homeless  to  enter  In,  eat,  and  sleep  In  their 
basements  or  other  suitable  rooms.  Toilet 
facilities,  wash  facilities  must  be  provided. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  get  involved  cam- 
paign must  be  through  houses  of  worship- 
all  of  them  win  help,  but  the  way  must  be 
shown. 

Fourth,  local  jurisdictions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, must  organize  community  detox  and 
alcoholic  rehab  centers  so  that  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  homeless  can  be  ad- 
ministered to  with  medicine,  with  love,  with 
therapy,  and  with  dignity.  Funds  authorized 
recently  by  the  Homeless  Assistance  Act 
could  be  utilized  here  to  great  advantage.  In 
this  way,  70%  to  80%  of  the  homeless  could 
be  eventually  taken  care  of,  when  appropri- 
ate, and  in  a  dignified  manner  and  the  bal- 
ance could  be  gently  helped  to  be  rehabill- 
tiated  and  to  find  jobs.  I  believe  mentally  ill 
persons  who  prefer  the  street  and  the  grates 
must  be  picked  up,  restrained  and  cared  for 
even  if  it's  against  their  will. 

Job  counseling  must  be  a  part  of  every 
step  along  the  way. 

Fifth,  the  final,  ultimate  step  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  'The  Government",  but  only 
after  the  people  are  more  emotionally  in- 
volved so  that  The  People  back  the  pro- 
grams and  are  deeply  committed  In  helping 
the  homeless  in  America.  Low  income  hous- 
ing must  be  built  or  rehabilltlated  in  which 
the  homeless  can  live  with  dignity.  Perhaps 
one  thought  would  be  to  utilize  existing 
unused  barracks  in  Army  and  Naval  bases 
throughout  the  United  States. 

And,  Army-type  barracks  could  be  built— 
so-called  "temporary"  barracks—  so  that 
each  homeless  has  an  individual  room  with 
his  or  her  own  privacy.  Barracks  similarly 
built  by  the  Army  In  which  approximately 
24  people  per  floor  lived  would  be  quite  ade- 
quate. There  were  2-story  structures  with 
toilet  facilities  on  both  floors  and  secure 
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rooms  on  the  end  of  each  floor  for  supervi- 
sory and  medical  personnel. 

A  drastic  step?  Perhaps,  but  until  it's 
done,  the  crisis  situation  will  grow.  The  ex- 
isting homeless  could  be  utilized  to  help 
build  these  barracks  and  their  advice  must 
be  listened  to  as  to  the  design  and  construc- 
tion and  the  whereabouts.  If  they're  too  far 
away  from  jobs,  then  the  problem  exacer- 
bates. Hence,  the  temporary  buildings  must 
be  built  close  to  employment  areas.  Or  at 
least  buses  must  be  provided  so  that  the 
persons  who  are  able  to  work  can  be  bused 
to  their  job  sites.  Eventually,  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis,  the  homeless  could  begin  to  pay 
suitable  rent  for  their  rooms. 

Finally,  I  have  been  careful  in  all  of  my 
wanderings  never  to  criticize  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  Democrats,  the  Republi- 
cans, "The  Government",  the  Mayor  of 
Washington,  D.C.  the  city  council,  or  any 
other  governing  body. 

//  anyone  is  to  be  criticized,  it  is  me  per- 
sonally for  not  helping  sooner,  or  helping 
more.  I  see  no  benefit  in  the  continual  gov- 
ernment bashing  that  some  zealots  do  be- 
cause I  think  it  only  makes  the  protagonists 
more  stublHim  and  progress  is  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Summarily,  it's  a  problem  of  'We 
the  People'  and  we  the  people  must  solve  it. 
Congressman  Bennett.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  mobilize,  to  publicize,  and  to  properly  set 
the  direction  of  our  millions  of  individual 
citizens  who  really  do  care  and  who  will 
help  if  gently  shown  how. 

Thank  you.  Sir,  and  God  bless  you. 


TOY  SAFETY  AND  CHILD 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28.  1988 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  lam 
introducing  the  Toy  Safety  and  Child  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  legislation  would  increase  the 
safety  of  toys  sold  in  the  United  States  by  re- 
quiring toy  manufacturers  to  place  warning 
labels  on  an  especially  dangerous  class  of 
toys:  Those  containing  small  parts  which  can 
cause  injury  and  death  of  children  by  choking. 
The  bill  would  also  require  warning  lat>els  to 
state  the  potential  hazards  of  the  toy  to  young 
children. 

In  1986,  at  least  113,000  individuals  were 
treated  in  hospital  emergency  rooms  for  toy- 
related  injuries.  There  were  also  at  least  35 
reported  fatalities  in  1 986.  The  second  largest 
category  of  toy-related  injuries  involved  the  in- 
gestion or  aspiration  of  small  toys  or  parts  of 
toys,  or  insertions  of  these  objects  in  the  nose 
or  ears.  In  1985  alone,  small  toys  or  toy  parts 
were  responsible  for  18  deaths,  and  over 
12,000  injuries. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
which  sets  safety  standards  for  certain  toys 
and  other  children's  articles,  recognized  the 
danger  of  toys  with  small  parts  when  it  prohib- 
ited toy  manufacturers  from  making  toys  with 
small  parts  designed  for  children  under  the 
age  of  3.  If  a  toy  intended  for  under  age  3  fits 
within  a  test  cylinder,  1 .25  inches  in  diameter, 
it  may  not  be  marketed  to  that  child. 

Toy  manufacturers,  however,  still  produce 
thousands  of  toys  for  children  over  3  with 
small  parts.  The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
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Commission  does  not  require  these  toys  to 
have  informative  labels  which  warn  parents 
not  to  buy  them  for  kids  under  3.  Warning 
labels  currently  found  on  some  toys  are  en- 
tirely voluntary,  arKl  are  in  some  cases  inad- 
equate and  confusing.  There  are  ttxHisands 
more  toys  on  the  market  with  small  parts  de- 
signed for  children  over  the  age  of  3  that  do 
not  contain  any  warning  label  at  all. 

The  CSPC  recommends  that  parents  select 
toys  to  suit  the  age,  skills,  abilities,  and  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  child.  The  CSPC  ac- 
knowledges, however,  that  not  all  toys  are 
age  lat>eled  or  provide  adequate  explanations 
of  why  certain  toys  may  be  inappropriate  or 
even  hazardous  for  children  who  are  younger 
or  older  than  the  recommended  ages.  The 
CSPC  has  unfortunately  failed  to  take  regula- 
tory action  to  require  toy  manufacturers  to 
place  informative  labeling  on  their  products. 

Those  toy  manufacturers  that  include  warn- 
ing latiels  on  their  products,  furthermore,  may 
not  adequately  phrase  the  warning,  or  give 
sufficient  informatkjn,  to  allow  the  parents  to 
make  an  informed  deciskjn.  A  recent  informal 
poll  of  parental  toy  buyers  done  by  the  toy 
group  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
demonstrated  that  most  parents  think  that  toy 
warning  labels  have  to  do  with  educational 
level  rather  than  safety.  Many  parents  indicat- 
ed a  willingness  to  buy  toys  marked  "recom- 
mended for  age  3  and  up"  for  ttieir  child  who 
was  under  3  years  of  age  t)ecause  they  be- 
lieved  that  their  child  was  smarter  than  aver- 
age and  could  grow  into  the  toy. 

When  parents  were  informed  that  the  warrv 
ing  label  actually  referred  to  the  safety  of  the 
toy,  not  a  single  parent  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  toy  for  their  child. 

My  legislation  resolves  this  problem  not  only 
by  requiring  all  toys  with  small  parts  to  have 
warning  labels,  txjt  requires  the  warning  label 
to  include  the  words  "Warning"  in  capital  let- 
ters and  by  containing  a  description  of  the 
hazardous  consequences  which  can  result 
from  use  of  the  toy  by  a  child  under  3.  While 
minimum  standards  for  the  new  label  would 
be  determined  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  a  likely  possibility  wouM 
be  "Warning:  This  Toy  Contains  Small  Parts- 
Use  of  This  Toy  by  a  Child  Under  3  Years  of 
Age  May  Cause  Choking." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  with 
young  children  and  grandchildren,  on  ttieir 
next  trip  to  the  toy  store,  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  toys  with  small  parts.  They  may  see  a 
paint  set,  currently  available  at  toy  stores  and 
manufactured  by  Knobler,  H.K.,  which  includes 
a  minute  paint  brush  whk:h  fails  the  small 
parts  test  and  could  easily  t>e  swallowed.  The 
toy  has  no  label.  My  colleagues  may  also  find 
a  "Little  Mommy"  diaper  ar>d  bottle  set,  which 
contains  a  descriptive  label  stating  "Ages  3 
and  Up,"  but  which  does  not  state  that  if  con- 
tains small  parts  which  would  also  fail  the  cyl- 
inder test. 

This  legislation  is  especially  important  as 
there  is  a  growing  realization  that  current  reg- 
ulatk>ns  to  protect  children  under  3  from  toys 
with  small  parts  are  inadequate.  The  CSPC 
voted  on  February  5,  1988,  to  seek  informa- 
tion on  the  merits  of  increasing  the  dimerv 
sions  of  the  test  cylinder  used  to  enforce  the 
current  standard.  This  decision  came  after  a 
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wtition  filed  by  the  Consumer  Federa- 
Vmerica  and  the  New  York  State  attor- 
._.  charging  that  the  current  standard 
adequately  protect  children  from  ex- 
to  toys  with  parts  that  may  cause 
Statistics  gathered  by  the  CSPC  indt- 
hat  37  deaths  were  caused  between 
1983  by  small  toy  parts  larger  than 
CSPC  standard. 
..^  manufacturers  to  place  warning 
on  toys  with  small  parts  would  be  a 
compliment  to  a  stricter  CPSC  stand- 
small   parts.   More   dangerous  toys 
:ome  under  regulation  and  nrore  par- 
yjould  know  of  the  danger  of  the  toys 
in  the  toy  store. 

introducing  this   legislation   because 
have  a  right  to  know  which  toys  con- 
parts  and  what  small  parts  can  do 
.,  children.  Deaths  due  to  small  parts 
are  preventable.  Congress  must  inter- 
»here   the   Consumer   Product   Safety 
.has  failed.  If  the  life  of  one  child 
by  a  proper  warning  label,  it  will  be 
fie  effort, 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  wishing  many 
more  happy  celebrations  to  the  citizens  of 
Lakepoft. 


April  28,  1988 
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HOW  MANY  POLICE  OFFICERS 
MUST  DIE? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


tr  tMJte 


ION.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
_  to  the  city  of  Lakeport,  CA,  on  the 
of  its  100th  birthday.  I  urge  my  col- 
,_  to  take  note  of  this  historic  occasion, 
will  be  marked  by  a  6-month  long  cele- 
.  beginning  Saturday,  April  30. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Lakeport  live  in 
ue  and  interesting  community  with  a  vi- 
history.  This  small  town,  located  on  the 
shore  of  Clear  Lake  in  Lake  County, 
irst  settled  in   1859.   In   1861,  William 
deeded  40  acres  of  his  land  in  ex- 
for  a  county  seat,  and  the  infant  com- 
was  given  the  name  of  Fort)estown. 
,,  Lakeport  area  is  well-known  for  its  min- 
!  prings  and  spas,  the  fishing  is  excellent 
jnd,  and  it  is  located  close  to  areas  of 
.  beauty  such  as  Clear  Lake  State  Park, 
own  of  Lakeport  is  graced  by  innumera- 
lieauteous  oaks,  and  is  surrounded  by 
wonqerful  tenaced  hills. 

history  of  Lakeport  dovetails  with  the 
of  the  Porno  Indians.  Current  residents 
should  be  especially  proud  of  the 
on  Third  Street  which  houses  many 
...„  Pomo  artifacts.  The  county  court- 
is  designated  a  national  landmark. 
Altiough   Lakeport  is  a  small  community 
just   under   5,000   residents,   the   Lake 
r  Bee  (formerly  known  as  the  Bee  Dem- 
has  provided  excellent  news  accounts 
for  dver  a  century. 

Ukeport  is  a  small  community  with  a  tre- 
merjous  amount  to  offer  the  tourist,  and  it 
offes  its  resklents  a  warm,  intelligent,  and 
grac  eful  lifestyle.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  my 
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OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  month  I 
issued  a  statement  to  this  august  body  calling 
for  the  death  penalty  for  cop  killers.  Specifi- 
cally, I  urged  my  colleagues  to  enact  my  bill, 
H.R.  2392,  to  withhold  Federal  criminal  justice 
assistance  from  those  States  that  fail  to  adopt 
a  death  penalty  statute  for  persons  convicted 
of  willfully  killing  a  law  enforcement  officer. 
My  reasons  were  very  basic.  I  said; 
We  must  send  a  message  that   is  loud 
enough  and  simple  enough   for  even  the 
lowest  levels  of  our  criminal  element  to  un- 
derstand. We  must  let  them  know  that  if 
they  kill  a  police  officer  there  is  only  one 
penalty,   the  death   penalty.   For   at  least 
some,  the  death  penalty  will  be  an  effective 
deterrent  and   will   save   police   lives.   For 
others,   it  is  simply   justice  being  served. 
Either  way,  its  the  right  thing  to  do. 

There  was  another  reason  for  speaking  out 
so  strongly  when  I  did.  Just  before  I  made  the 
statement  New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Edward  Byrne  was  assassinated  while  guard- 
ing the  home  of  a  narcotics  viritness.  Officer 
Byrne  was  in  uniform,  sitting  in  his  marked 
patrol  car.  That  22-year-old  man  was  shot 
three  times  in  the  head  at  point-blank  range 
because  he  was  a  police  ofticer,  plain  and 
simple.  In  the  words  of  Officer  Byrne's  father, 
himself  a  former  police  officer,  the  drug  deal- 
ers who  were  responsible  for  Eddie's  murder 
were  "telling  us  they've  declared  war  on  soci- 
ety." Officer  Byrne's  killers  were  not  sorry  for 
what  they  had  done.  In  fact,  some  reports  in- 
dicate the  killers  danced  around  the  car  after 
the  brutal  murder  was  committed. 

Well,  yesterday,  another  senseless  police 
killing  occurred.  Again  it  was  a  New  York  City 
police  officer.  Again  it  was  dmg  related.  Again 
the  death  penalty  did  not  serve  as  a  deterrent, 
nor  will  it  serve  as  just  punishment  for  such  a 
heinous  crime— because  New  York  does  not 
have  a  death  penalty  statute  for  cop  killers  or 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  time  the  law  ofticer  was 
New  York  City  Police  Sgt.  John  F.  McCormick. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  that  Sergeant 
McCormick  "was  shot  in  the  face  and  killed 
during  a  doig  search  in  an  upper  Manhattan 
apartment  yesterday  afternoon  by  a  pregnant 
woman  who  the  police  said  ran  into  a  rear 
bedroom  and  fired  shots  through  the  door." 
Sergeant  McCormick,  who  was  married  and 
had  a  10-year-son,  was  eligible  to  retire  in 
less  than  2  months  when  he  would  have  had 
20  years  on  the  job. 

Sergeant  McCormick  was  the  third  New 
York  City  police  officer  killed  this  year,  all  in 
connection  with  the  war  on  drugs.  In  addition 
to  Sergeant  McCormick  and  Officer  Byrne, 
New  York  Oty  Housing  Authority  Police  Offi- 
cer Anthony  McLean,  was  shot  to  death  when 


he  inadvertently  inten-upted  a  drug  dispute 
while  searching  for  a  missing  child. 

In  the  words  of  New  York  Oty  Mayor  Koch: 

We  have  now  seen  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  with  drug  pushers  caring  nothing  at 
all  of  the  results,  the  killing  of  three  cops. 
They  don't  care.  They  absolutely  don't  care. 

Maybe  the  thought  of  facing  the  death  pen- 
alty will  make  potential  cop  killers  care.  Maybe 
it  won't.  Either  way,  though,  it's  justice  being 
served.  How  many  more  police  officers  must 
die  before  we  enact  the  tough  penalties  that 
criminals  can't  ignore?  How  many  more  police 
officers  must  die  before  we  provide  more  Fed- 
eral resources  to  help  our  States  and  local- 
ities fight  the  war  on  drugs?  The  fime  to  act  is 
now. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert 
the  New  York  Times  article  reporting  the  fatal 
shoofing  of  Sergeant  McCormick: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28,  19881 


Police  Officer  is  Fatally  Shot  in  Drug 
Search 

(By  Dennis  Hevesi) 

A  police  sergeant  was  shot  in  the  face  and 
killed  during  a  drug  search  in  an  upper 
Manhattan  apartment  yesterday  afternoon 
by  a  pregnant  woman  who  the  police  said 
ran  into  a  rear  bedroom  and  fired  shots 
through  the  door. 

Moments  later,  the  woman— one  of  two  in 
the  apartment— ran  from  the  bedroom,  was 
shot  twice  and  was  tackled  by  other  officers, 
the  police  said.  She  later  gave  birth  to  a  girl 
at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  where  she  and  the  sergeant  were 
rushed  for  treatment. 

The  43-year-old  sergeant,  John  P.  McCor- 
mick, died  at  1:50  P.M..  about  an  hour  after 
the  shooting.  He  had  been  on  the  police 
force  since  1968,  was  married  and  had  a  10- 
year-old  son. 

BABY  IS  PREMATURE 

The  woman,  identified  as  Mercedes  Perez, 
was  reported  in  stable  condition  last  night 
with  bullet  wounds  to  her  right  arm  and 
stomach.  Her  child,  who  was  about  two 
months  premature,  also  was  listed  in  stable 
condition.  Hospital  officials  said  the  baby, 
who  was  bom  by  Caesarean  section,  had  not 
been  hit  by  the  bullet  that  struck  her 
mother  in  the  stomach.  No  charges  were 
filed  against  the  woman  immediately. 

The  police  said  a  scale  and  plastic  bag  con- 
taining what  appeared  to  be  four  pounds  of 
cocaine  were  found  in  the  apartment. 

The  shooting  of  Sergeant  McCormick  is 
the  third  kiUing  of  a  New  York  City  police 
officer  this  year,  all  in  connection  with  the 
battle  against  narcotics.  On  Feb.  26,  Officer 
Edward  Byrne  was  killed  while  he  sat  in  a 
patrol  car  while  guarding  the  home  in 
South  Jamaica.  Queens,  of  a  witness  in  a 
narcotics  case.  And  on  April  13,  a  Housmg 
Authority  police  officer.  Anthony  McLean, 
was  shot  to  death  while  searching  for  a 
missing  child  in  a  Brooklyn  housing  project. 
It  is  believed  that  he  inadvertently  inter- 
rupted a  drug  dispute. 

At  a  news  conference  at  the  hospital, 
Mayor  Koch  and  Police  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  reacted  angrily  to  the  latest  vi- 
olence. . 

"We  have  now  seen  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  with  drug  pushers  caring  nothing  at 
all  of  the  results,  the  killing  of  three  cops." 
Mr.  Koch  said.  "They  don't  care.  They  abso- 
lutely don't  care." 


A  call  for  DEATH  PENALTY 

The  Mayor  called  on  the  Legislature  to  re- 
instate the  death  penalty  for  those  who  kill 
police  officers.  "I  believe  our  cops  are  enti- 
tled to  that  degree  of  extra  deterrent."  he 
said. 

Commissioner  Ward  said  of  Ms.  Perez: 
"She  shot  a  cop.  She  knew  she  was  shooting 
at  a  cop  and  she  killed  a  cop.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  she  should  be  taken  out  and  exe- 
cuted. 1  don't  care  whether  it's  a  deterrent. 
Kill  them  all  and  let  God  sort  them  out." 

Mr.  Ward  said  the  shooting  yesterday 
took  place  at  12:44  P.M.,  moments  after 
members  of  a  Bronx  police  narcotics  team 
with  a  search  warrant  broke  down  the  door 
of  Apartment  9D  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
five-story  building  at  24  Sickles  Street  in 
the  Inwood  section  of  Manhattan.  The 
team,  he  said,  had  tried  to  search  the  apart- 
ment Tuesday  night  but  called  off  the 
search  when  it  became  apparent  that  no  one 
was  then  in  the  apartment. 

The  Conunissioner  said  the  four  officers 
who  entered  the  apartment  were  in  plain 
clothes.  He  said,  however,  that  they  identi- 
fied themselves  and  were  wearing  bullet- 
proof vests  with  the  word  "police"  embla- 
zoned on  the  front. 

Mr.  Ward  said  about  10  other  officers 
from  the  team  were  posed  around  the  build- 
ing. 

REVOLVER  recovered 

"The  two  women  fled  to  the  back  of  the 
apartment,"  he  said.  "One  of  them  went 
into  a  bedroom  in  the  rear.  She  fired  two  or 
three  shots  through  the  door.  One  bullet 
went  into  the  sergeant's  face— the  mandible, 
the  jawbone."  A  .38-caliber  revolver  was  re- 
covered, he  said. 

When  the  woman  ran  out  of  the  bedroom 
into  the  living  room,  the  Commissioner  said, 
two  other  officers  returned  fire.  Ms.  Perez 
was  struck  in  the  arm  and  stomach  and  was 
tackled  by  the  officers,  who  then  grabbed 
the  revolver  from  her. 

The  other  woman,  identified  as  Maritzer 
Batista,  36  years  old,  was  arrested  without  a 
struggle.  As  of  6  P.M.  yesterday,  no  charges 
had  been  filed  against  either  woman.  At  the 
news  conference,  however,  Commissioner 
Ward  said.  "You  can  be  sure  one  of  them 
will  be  charged  with  homicide." 

Asked  if  the  police  were  seeking  any  other 
suspects,  Mr.  Ward  said.  "We  think  we  just 
missed  a  male." 

SET  BACK  FROM  STREET 

The  red-brick  building  at  24  Sickles  Street 
is  set  back  from  the  street  behind  a  concrete 
courtyard.  Yesterday,  blood  trailed  across 
the  courtyard  and  down  three  small  sets  of 
stepw. 

A  woman  on  the  third  floor,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  identified,  said  she  had  heard 
men  banging  on  the  door  of  Apartment  9D 
and  shouting,  "Open  the  door,  police." 

Then,  she  said,  she  heard  a  woman  in  the 
apartment  screaming,  both  in  Spanish  and 
English,  "You're  not  going  to  arrest  me. "  A 
few  seconds  later,  the  woman  said,  she 
heard  shots,  followed  by  the  unintelligible 
screams  of  a  woman. 

A  plumber  who  was  working  in  the  base- 
ment, Germain  Bacca,  said  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  shots  but  that  as  he  came  up  from 
the  cellar,  a  police  officer  shouted  at  him: 
"Don't  go  out.  Stay  inside  the  building.  Go 
back." 

COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  DRUG  SALES 

Several  tenants  said  the  residents  of 
Apartment  9D  moved  in  nine  months  ago. 
The  tenants  said  they  believed  that  drugs 
were  being  sold  from  the  apartment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  them,  Arma  Ploanco,  29.  said:  "1 
don't  like  that  kind  of  people.  A  lot  of 
t>eople,  you  know,  in  the  night,  go  to  that 
apartment."  Miss  Polanco  said  the  police 
had  gone  to  the  apartment  a  number  of 
times  after  residents  complained  of  drug 
sales. 

Another  woman,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  the  drug  activity  had 
"picked  up"  in  recent  months.  "Of  course, 
we  were  fed  up  with  that."  she  said,  "but 
there's  not  so  much  you  can  do." 


FORT  LEONARD  WOOD:  THE  U.S. 
ARMY'S  FINEST  POST 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  accom- 
plishments should  not  go  unnoticed,  and  I  rise 
today  in  regard  to  one  such  achievement.  For 
the  second  fime  in  3  years.  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  MO,  has  been  named  Army-wide 
winner  of  the  Commander  in  Chief's  Award  for 
installafion  excellence. 

The  Fort  Leonard  Wood  post  first  received 
this  award  in  1985,  the  initial  year  for  the  In- 
stallation Excellence  Program.  The  award  was 
established  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  workers  who  maintain  and  op- 
erate our  Nation's  military  installations. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood  is  deserving  of  this  rec- 
ognition. The  future  site  of  the  Army  Engineer- 
ing School,  this  Missouri  post  can  boast  of 
personnel  and  facilities  that  are  unparalleled 
throughout  the  U.S.  Army.  While  a  native  Mis- 
sourian  like  myself  might  be  prejudiced  toward 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  we  now  have  proof  of  its 
efficiency  in  the  form  of  the  Installation  Excel- 
lence Award. 

In  selecting  Fort  Leonard  Wood  for  this 
honor,  a  panel  of  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  visited  each  installation,  in- 
specting its  personnel,  customer  service,  long- 
range  planning,  facilities  and  logistics.  The 
Missouri  post  was  recognized  for  its  quality, 
innovative  programs  and  its  top-notch  person- 
nel. 

The  Show-Me-State  is  proud  of  its  stellar  in- 
stallation, and  the  entire  Nation  should  be 
proud  as  well.  Let's  hope  that  we  can  contin- 
ue this  fine  tradition  of  protecting  our  Nation's 
freedom  and  liberty. 
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States.  A  life  long  educator  and  advocate  for 
social  change,  he  approached  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Education  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  effort  in  Michigan  to  address 
the  problem  in  the  State.  Dr.  Villarreal  was 
tapped  to  lead  the  Department  of  Education's 
effort— the  Michigan  Adult  Literacy  Initiative— 
and  became  the  chairman  of  Its  coordinating 
council,  made  up  of  individuals  representirig 
public  agencies,  education  and  industry,  pri- 
vate citizens  and  special  Interest  groups. 

Since  this  time,  literacy  activities  including 
three  statewide  conferences,  and  regional 
conferences  have  been  conducted  and  result- 
ed in  an  effective  partnership  of  local,  regional 
and  State  interests.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  Michigan  Adult  Literacy  Initiative  has  re- 
ceived national  recognition  for  its  structure 
and  success  in  reducing  illiteracy  among 
adults  and  is  seen  by  others  as  a  model  State 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  my  colleagues 
would  want  to  join  with  me  in  saluting  Dr. 
Melvin  Milton  Villan-eal  for  his  vigilent  efforts 
arKJ  success  in  promoting  awareness  about  il- 
literacy and  in  helping  many  Michigan  citizens 
to  become  literate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MELVIN 
MILTON  VILLARREAL 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Melvin  Milton  Villan^eal,  assistant  in 
State  and  Federal  programs  for  the  Lansing 
Public  Schools,  Lansing,  Ml.  On  Wednesday, 
April  20,  Dr.  Villan^eal  was  honored  by  his 
many  friends  and  colleagues  for  his  tremen- 
dous contributions  in  the  area  of  literacy. 

In  the  eariy  1980's  Dr.  Villan'eal  was 
prompted  to  action  by  the  recognition  of  the 
dire  consequences  of  illiteracy  in  the  United 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BENJAMIN 
LINDER'S  DEATH 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  a 
sad  anniversary.  One  year  ago,  near  the  town 
of  San  Jose  de  Bocay,  Nicaragua,  an  eariy 
morning  attack  by  Contras  killed  three  men  ar- 
riving to  work  on  a  hydroelectric  project 
beside  a  sti^eam.  One  of  those  killed  was  my 
constituent,  an  American  volunteer  named 
Benjamin  Under.  Ben  has  not  been  forgotten, 
nor  have  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
died,  nor  the  ideals  for  which  he  lived. 

The  sadness  which  attends  our  memories 
of  this  event  is,  I  am  sure,  repeated  50,000 
times  over  in  Nicaragua.  Tf>at  is  how  many 
Nicaraguans  lost  their  lives  in  a  war  prosecut- 
ed by  this  administratron  obsessed  with 
hounding  the  Sandinista  government  out  of 
office,  even  by  illegal  means.  It  was  a  con- 
fused and  divisive  policy,  a  useless  and  tragic 
war.  Most  of  us  hope  and  pray  it  is  over, 
though  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  there  are 
not  some  in  the  Government  ar>d  even  in  this 
Congress  who  are  itching  to  renew  what  can 
at  best  be  called  a  march  of  folly. 

Like  many  idealistic  young  people,  Ben 
Under  was  fascinated  by  the  idea  that  he 
could  use  his  skills  to  help  poor  people  raise 
themselves  out  of  poverty  and  free  them- 
selves from  the  ravages  of  hunger,  ignorance, 
and  disease.  He  was  a  pioneer  like  those  who 
opened  the  North  American  continent  to  de- 
velopment and  turned  the  resources  of  land, 
water,  and  forests  into  wealth  in  our  hands 
through  new  technologies,  ingenuity,  and  hard 
work.  Courageous  people  with  a  sense  of  ad- 
venture do  this  kind  of  wort<  all  over  the  worid, 
wherever  governments  allow  them.  Whatever 
else  you  have  to  say  atiout  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  it  encourages  this  kind  of  develop- 
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villages  and  towns,  and  it  has  attract- 
ile  like  Ben  Under,  with  the  highest 
and  values,  to  work  among  the  poor- 
ts  people. 

f  things  about  the  death  of  Ben  Under 
hands  of  the  Contras  disturb  me  great- 
unanswered  question   goes  to  the 
American  conduct  of  this  war— con- 
jrhich  led  to  the  violent  death  of  an 
.. .  volunteer.  Why  were  the  Contras  at- 
a  civilian  pfoject,  the  only  purpose  of 
was  to  bring  electrrcity  to  towns  and 
so  poor  that  they  don't  even  have  this 
imenity? 

heard  all  the  justifications,  rational- 
and  obfuscations  that  the  Depart- 
j'f  State  and  other  agencies  have  to 
,  ,  )r  the  policy  of  attacking  civilian  targets 
cqoperatlve  farms,  schools,  and  electrical 
s.  None  of  it  makes  the  slightest  sense 
Of  to  the  people  I  talk  with  In  my  dis- 
p*t  do  you  win  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
^oo  destroy  things  they  have  built  with 
n  hands  to  better  their  lives,  when  you 
their  hopes,  and  yes,  when  you  kill 
children?  How  could  anyone  think  the 
people  would  stand  for  a  polkry  like 
,  they  learned  what  was  going  on? 
happy  to  report,   however,  that  the 
of  Oregon  with  the  help  of  others 
the  country  have  raised  $250,000  to 
he  hydroelectric  project  Ben  Under  was 
on.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Contras 
,  the  basic  right  of  economic  develop- 
to  the  people  of  oiral  Nicaragua,  the 
!  of  San  Jose  de  Bocay  will  have  elec- 
The  ruinations  of  war  will  turn  out  to  be 
and  Ben  Under's  work  for  peace 
,...^..  over  them. 

when  I  contemplate  the  actions  of  the 
Department  and  other  agencies  in  this 
remain  deeply  troubled.  From  the  very 
ing  the  State  Department  treated  Ben 
_    s  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Contras  as 
Im  onvenience  to  be  ignored  so  far  as  pos- 
The  incident  apparently  raised  uncom- 
Je  questkans  about  tfie  kind  of  people  we 
,  backing  in  this  war.  Ben  was  an  Ameri- 
(jitizen,  killed  t»y  Contra  attackers  armed, 
I,  advised,  and  even.  In  many  cases,  di- 
,  by  American  officials.  Yet  the  Depart- 
of  State  has  to  this  day  refused  to  com- 
an  inquiry  or  to  turn  over  to  me  informa- 
have  requested  which  could  bear  on  the 
how  Ben  was  killed.  If  there  are  per- 
in   the   Government   who   know   more 
this  case  than  I  do,  they  have  not  come 
they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
fomvard— to  tell  the  facts  to  me  or  to 
/  merican  people. 
Dqcuments    and    photographs    I    obtained 
.  those  who  saw  Ben  LInder's  body  led 
nighly  respected  clinical  pathologists  to 
le  that  Ben  was  shot  at  point  blank 
.,  presumably  after  having  been  Immobi- 
by  a  grenade  or  rifle  fire.  After  many  at- 
to  spur  a  hor>est  inquiry  by  the  State 
_nent  into  how  Ben  Under  was  killed, 
(vho,  Including  those  in  the  chain  of  corn- 
was  responsibte,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
on  August  3,  1987,  asking  him  to  up- 
the  Department's  efforts  and  requesting 
.3  documents  which  had  resulted  from 
efforts  by  U.S.  Government  agencies  to 
out  what  happened  to  Ben  Under. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  reply  I  received  on  September  18, 
1987,  told  me  that  the  State  Department  was 
"initiating  additional  steps  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum information  possible"  concerning  Ben 
Under's  death.  I  was  told  that  the  Department 
was  enlisting  the  help  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, FBI,  and  Defense  Department  in  its  in- 
quiry. I  learned  that  U.S.  Embassy  officers  did 
not  interview  the  Contras  who  did  the  killing 
until  June  1,  1987,  nearly  5  weeks  after  the 
attack.  I  was  told  that  the  Embassy  officials 
who  interviewed  the  Contras  destroyed  their 
notes  and  sketches.  I  was  given  depositions 
done  by  the  Contras  for  Nicaraguan  Investiga- 
tors on  June  10,  1987,  after  they  had  already 
had  discussions  with  United  States  officials; 
these  statements  look  for  all  the  world  like 
they  were  rehearsed.  And  I  was  told  that  my 
request  for  documents  was  being  handled  as 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  request. 

Now  7  months  later,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a 
year  after  the  attack  which  killed  Ben  Linder, 
silence  reigns  supreme  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  have  had  nothing  further  to  say 
about  their  Inquiry.  They  have  reported  no  re- 
sults. I  have  received  not  a  single  shred  of  the 
documents  I  asked  for. 

It  pains  me  to  say  it,  but  my  conclusion  has 
to  be  that  the  State  Department  has  aban- 
doned its  responsibility  to  bring  the  truth  to 
the  American  people  about  an  American  citi- 
zen named  Benjamin  Under.  That  responsibil- 
ity has  Instead  been  taken  up  by  others  who 
lack  the  vast  resources  of  Government,  but 
whose  devotion  to  truth  and  justice  will  sus- 
tain them  and  whose  determination  to  carry 
forward  Ben's  work  will  be  a  hope  and  an  en- 
couragement to  all  people  of  good  will. 


April  28,  1988 
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Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  De- 
partment issued  a  report  last  week  which  doc- 
umented the  tragedy  taking  place  in  Mozam- 
bique—a tragedy  that  many  of  us  have  long 
been  aware  of.  The  report  detailed  the  sav- 
agery of  Rename,  the  anti-government  Insur- 
gents, describing  Incidents  of  "shooting 
deaths  and  executions,  of  axing,  knifing,  bayo- 
neting, burning  to  death,  forced  drowning  and 
asphyxiation."  The  report  also  mentions  the 
mutilations  of  ears  and  noses  that  are  often 
Renamo's  trademark. 

I  commend  the  State  Department  for  issuing 
this  report,  a  report  which  paints  an  objective 
and  painfully  accurate  picture  of  the  brutality 
of  Rename.  The  report  leaves  no  room  for 
those  who  would  like  to  portray  Rename  as 
"freedom  fighters"  with  significant  support 
inside  Mozambique.  It  states  cleariy  that  "the 
relationship  between  Rename  and  the  civilian 
population,  according  to  the  refugee  accounts, 
revolves  almost  exclusively  around  a  harsh 
extraction  of  labor  and  food."  The  result  of 
this  relationship,  by  the  State  Department's 
conservative  estimate,  is  that  100,000  civilians 
fiave  been  murdered  by  Rename.  As  Roy 
Stacy.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 


African  Affairs  has  stated,  this  is  "one  of  the 
most  brutal  holocausts  against  ordinary 
human  beings  since  Worid  War  II." 

The  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  identify 
who  was  responsible  for  the  tragedy  in  Mo- 
zambique. It  pointed  cleariy  and  con-ectly  at 
Rename  as  being  responsible  for  a  campaign 
of  terror  which  has  forced  over  800,000  Mo- 
zambicans  out  of  the  country,  has  internally 
displaced  another  1.6  million,  and  placed  3.2 
million  people  at  risk  of  starvation. 

However,  the  report  neglected  to  mention 
who  IS  funding,  arming  and  directing  Rename: 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  South  Africa,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  Mozambique  cannot  be 
used  as  a  base  for  those  who  would  like  to 
see  an  end  to  apartheid,  has  used  Rename  to 
bring  the  Mozambican  people  to  their  knees. 
The  massacres  of  the  civilian  population,  the 
attacks  on  health  clinics  and  primary  schools, 
the  destruction  of  basic  infrastructure,  all  work 
to  South  Africa's  benefit  to  protect  its  system 
of  apartheid. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  actively  oppose  this  external  face  of 
apartheid.  We  must  remove  all  restrictions  on 
our  aid  to  Mozambique  and  give  the  country 
the  assistance  It  needs  to  recover  and  devel- 
op. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
op-ed  from  the  April  27,  1988,  Washington 
Post.  This  article  by  Kevin  Lowther  and  C. 
Payne  Lucas  of  Africare  is  a  compelling  argu- 
ment for  Increased  assistance  In  the  face  of 
South  Africa's  terrorism  In  Mozambique.  I  also 
commend  to  their  attention  the  lead  editorial 
In  the  April  28,  1988,  Washington  Post. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27.  1988] 
"Massive  Evil  "  in  Mozambique 
(By  Kevin  Lowther  and  C.  Payne  Lucas) 
The    boy    smiled    hesitantly    and    shook 
hands.  "He's  beginning  to  come  out  of  him- 
self." the  American  nurse  said,  explaining 
that  the  young  Mozambican  had  little  to 
smile  about.  Rename  guerrillas  had  slit  his 
parents'    throats    while    he    watched,    and 
when  he  found  his  way  to  safety  in  neigh- 
boring Malawi,  he  became  one  of  450.000 
Mozambicans  to  flee  there  during  the  past 
19  months. 

At  least  870.000  of  Mozambique's  14  mil- 
lion people  have  sought  refuge  across  the 
nearest  border.  Another  million  villagers, 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Renamo  attacks 
and  the  disruption  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, have  been  displaced  within  Mozam- 
bique. 

As  a  pawn  on  the  chessboard  of  southern 
Africa,  Mozambique  has  t>een  sacrificed  in  a 
game  of  white  against  black.  First  by  Portu- 
gal during  its  five  centuries  of  colonial  ex- 
ploiUtion.  Next  by  Ian  Smith's  Rhodesia, 
which  punished  Mozambique  militarily  for 
supporting  Zimbabwean  independence.  And 
now  by  South  Africa,  which  had  set  out  to 
neutralize  Mozambique's  capacity  to  serve 
as  a  base  for  anti-apartheid  movements. 

To  achieve  this  end,  South  Africa  trans- 
formed Renamo— an  Incubus  summoned  to 
life  by  Rhodesian  intelligence  in  1976— Into 
one  of  the  worlds  most  active  terrorist  orga- 
nizations. 

How  else  to  descril>e  a  group  that  last  July 
slaughtered  more  than  400  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  town  of  Homoine?  Which 
has  committed  atrocities  throughout  this 
country  twice  the  size  of  California?  Which 
makes  10-year-old  boys  into  killers?  Which 


has  destroyed  hundreds  of  rural  clinics  and 
schools  and  paralyzed  economic  activity  In 
the  country? 

UNICEF  reported  last  year  that  the  de- 
struction of  health  posts  and  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Mozambique's  successful  vaccination 
campaign  had  condemned  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  to  die  of  measles  and  other  pre- 
ventable diseases.  Mozambique's  children 
die  every  day  so  that  apartheid  may  live. 

Although  there  have  been  frequent  press 
and  other  reports  detailing  Renamo's  terror, 
many  Western  olwervers  have  responded 
with  disbelief.  A  State  E>epartment  report 
released  last  week  leaves  little  comfort  for 
the  skeptics,  and  even  less  for  those  who 
have  actively  promoted  Renamo  as  a  "demo- 
cratic" alternative  to  the  socialist  govern- 
ment in  Maputo.  The  report,  based  on  inter- 
views with  196  Mozambican  refugees  in  sev- 
eral countries,  estimates  conservatively  that 
Renamo  has  murdered  as  many  as  100.000 
civilians. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  at  least  had  a  political 
philosophy  to  explain  its  killing  fields  in 
Cambodia.  Renamo  has  none;  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears to  l)e  a  rogue  elephant  Intent  upon  de- 
stroying the  very  people  a  "conventional' 
guerrilla  movement  might  otherwise  pre- 
tend to  lead. 

According  to  refugee  testimony.  Renamo 
methodically  targets  entire  communities  for 
virtual  extermination.  Civilians,  says  the 
new  report,  are  "victims  of  purposeful 
shooting  deaths  and  executions,  of  axing, 
knifing,  bayoneting,  burning  to  death, 
forced  drowning  and  asphyxiation.  *  •  • 
Eyewitness  accounts  indicate  that  •  *  '  chil- 
dren, often  together  with  mothers  and  el- 
derly people,  are  also  killed." 

Those  of  us  engaged  in  supporting  the  de- 
velopment of  Mozambican  villages  have 
been  aware  of  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
Renamo.  We  and  the  Mozambicans  cannot 
build  faster  than  Renamo  tears  down.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  international 
community  now  has  a  compelling  moral  ob- 
ligation to  confront  massive  evil  with  mas- 
sive good. 

Foreign  donors  are  about  to  meet  in 
Maputo  to  pledge  increased  financial  assist- 
ance to  sustain  a  new  economic  rehabilita- 
tion program  emphasizing  Mozambique's  ag- 
ricultural potential. 

Mozambique  needs  the  dollars,  but  the 
readiness  of  Western  nations  and  institu- 
tions to  stand  by  its  government  and  people 
might  also  convince  many  in  Renamo  to 
abandon  their  rebellion  without  cause.  A 
few  have  already  accepted  the  government's 
offer  of  amnesty. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  more  than  4 
million  Mozambicans  to  sustain:  the  870.000 
refugees  scattered  among  camps  from  Tan- 
zania to  South  Africa,  the  million  or  more 
displaced  people  within  the  country,  and 
perhaps  another  2.5  million  nutritionally 
"at  risk"  because  of  Renamo  activity. 

The  refugees  are  the  most  visible  victims. 
Hundreds  have  been  crossing  into  Malawi 
daily  for  the  past  several  months.  The  new 
arrivals,  mostly  women  and  children,  can  be 
seen  gathered  around  the  barrel-like  trunk 
of  a  baobab  tree,  waiting  to  be  registered, 
immunized,  given  rations  and  told  where  to 
build  a  hut.  They  may  have  walked  for 
weeks,  eating  leaves  and  roots  and  carrying 
a  small  bundle  of  eager  possessions.  Most 
are  naked  except  for  a  piece  of  grain  sacking 
wrapped  about  their  hips.  The  children  are 
severely  malnourished,  and  some  will  die. 

Flight  itself  is  a  calculated  risk,  taken 
only  when  the  possibility  of  violent  death 
becomes    too    palpable.    Renamo    evidently 
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kills  many  who  try  to  escape  areas  over 
which  It  exerts  loose  control.  But  most  of 
those  who  reach  safety,  pitiable  as  they  may 
t>e,  should  live  to  return  home  and  begin  to 
build  again. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28,  1988] 
Pretoria's  Victims  in  Mozambique 

One  of  the  troubles  in  a  place  like  Mozam- 
bique, which  is  going  through  hell,  is  that  it 
lies  just  outside  the  perimeter  of  interna- 
tional attention,  so  that  the  people  who  oth- 
erwise might  be  concerned  do  not  get  in- 
formed and  engaged.  This  condition  of  ol>- 
scurity  has  now  been  banished  by  a  thor- 
oughly documented  report  by  an  experi- 
enced refugee  consultant,  Rol)ert  Gersony. 
He  makes  it  next  to  impossible  for  anyone 
to  ignore  further  the  atrocities  committed 
by  Renamo.  a  guerrilla  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  apartheid  regime  in  South 
Africa— and  what  is  worse— supported  by 
such  American  figures  as  Sens.  Bob  Dole 
and  Jesse  Helms  in  the  mistaken  l>elief  that 
Renamo's  thugs  qualify  as  anticommunist 
"freedom  fighters." 

According  to  the  report.  Rename  has  used 
an  "extraordinarily  high"  level  of  violence 
against  civilians,  murdering  at  least  100.000 
people  over  the  last  two  years,  forcing 
nearly  1  million  refugees  out  of  the  country 
and  displacing  another  million  internally. 
Renamo  evidently  makes  little  pretense  of 
trying  to  win  Mozambicans  to  any  political 
program.  Its  mission  of  pure  terrorism 
seems  to  serve  only  a  South  African  purpose 
of  reducing  Mozambique  to  helplessness  and 
ruin. 

The  Reagan  administration,  in  commis- 
sioning and  publicizing  this  report,  is  con- 
ducting an  urgent  policy  rescue  mission  of 
its  own.  It  has  joined  an  international  effort 
to  collect  new  aid  for  Mozambique,  and 
blaming  a  conspiratorial  South  African  mili- 
tary for  the  Renamo  operation,  it  is  offering 
South  Africa's  civilian  authorities  a  last 
chance  at  constructive  engagement  with  the 
United  States— by  reviving  the  Nkomati  ac- 
cords of  1984.  By  this  agreement,  Washing- 
ton, in  a  broker's  role,  induced  South  Africa 
and  Mozambique  to  deny  use  of  their  terri- 
tory for  attacks  on  the  other.  Subsequently 
Pretoria  defaulted  on  its  pledge,  with  the  re- 
sults the  new  report  details. 

Originally  the  creature  of  Rhodesia's  Ian 
Smith,  Renamo  has  ingratiated  itself  with 
the  American  political  and  religious  right, 
which  ignores  the  progress  the  West  has 
made  in  recent  years  in  pulling  Mozambique 
away  from  Soviet  and  Marxist  ways.  This  is 
how  some  Americans  come  to  champion 
Renamo's  ostensible  anticommunism.  But 
Renamo  is  a  gang  of  killers.  The  new  report 
dispels  whatever  doubt  there  was  about  it 
and  makes  continued  support  of  Renamo 
unthinkable. 
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ages  the  attendance  by  United  States  officials 
at  the  millennium  ceremonies  in  celebration  of 
Christianity  In  Ukraine.  American  attendance 
woukj  demonstrate  our  support  of  a  hypocriti- 
cal ceremony  that  does  not  show  ttie  reality  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  wtK>  have  no  freedom, 
religiously  or  culturally.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  I  discourage  the  participation  of  ttie  United 
States  in  these  so-called  ceremonies. 

The  Ukrainian  Supreme  Court  denies  ttie 
accusatkin  of  the  viotatkjn  of  human  rights. 
They  also  contend  that  the  church  and  state 
are  separate.  How  can  a  government  deny 
the  fact  that  over  100  Ukrainian  churches 
have  been  destroyed  by  tf>e  state  in  the  past 
2  years,  sending  clergy  and  religious  t)elievefs 
to  prison?  Thie  overbearing  presence  of  ttie 
Soviet  Government  is  everywtiere — in  the 
church,  in  tf>e  home,  and  in  the  community  A 
Soviet  commitment  to  a  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Agreements 
of  1975  do  not  appear  to  exist  for  Ukrainians. 

In  light  of  the  upcoming  summit  meeting, 
the  millennium  of  Christianity  In  Ukraine,  and 
General  Secretary's  polkry  of  glasnost.  now  is 
ttie  time  for  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  to 
show  his  commitment  to  human  rights  and  to 
recognize  Ukrainian  churches  as  well  as  the 
many  other  culturally  distinct  people  who  live 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Within  my  district,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  meet  several  Ukrainian  families.  They  are 
all  culturally,  religiously,  and  natkxially  tied 
toward  their  homeland  and  their  ethnk:  back- 
ground. I  am  working  closely  with  one  Ukraini- 
an family  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  their  80-year-old  grandfather  who  re- 
mains in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ukrainian  Americans  continue  the  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  their  countrymen  under  Soviet 
suf>pression.  Throughout  the  United  States, 
100  Ukrainian  parishes  are  recognized,  unlike 
their  counterparts  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
were  IkpukJated  by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  1930's.  Not  only  do  Ukrainian-Americans 
dream  of  their  homeland,  escaping  from 
Soviet  bondage  or>e  day,  they  also  continue  to 
remember  the  "forgotten  Hokx:aust"  wfien, 
because  of  famines,  over  6  million  Ukrainians 
lost  their  lives  in  the  1930's  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  Government,  we 
must  remain  strong  and  committed  to  our 
human  rights  principle  of  basic  freedoms  for 
all.  I  commend  my  colleague.  Bill  Upinski, 
for  initiating  this  important  resolutkjn.  The  sig- 
nificance of  H.J.  Res.  429  and  its  Senate 
counterpart,  S.J.  Res.  235,  is  an  important 
demonstration  of  our  recognition  and  support 
of  Ukrainians  and  of  other  peoples  unable  to 
freely  practk:e  their  religious  tieliefs. 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28.  1988 
Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19,  1988, 
the    Congress    unanimously    passed    House 
Joint  Resolution  429  condemning  the  Soviet 
Government  for  violating  human  rights  in  the 
persecution  of  Ukrainian  Catholk:  and  Ukraini- 
an Orthodox  Churches.  The  bill  also  discour- 
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HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  28,  1988 
Mr.  GALLEGL'/.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fine  wort<  being  done  by  the  Woodland  Village 
School. 
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.  Woodland  Village  SchcxDl,  with  campus- 
V  /oodland  Hills  and  Agoura  Hills,  is  one 
L  them  California's  foremost  infant  care, 
-  and  elementary  school  facilities,  and 
ne  forefront  of  the  Nation's  day  care 
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rjany  of  you  know,  quality  day  care  is 
the  biggest  problems  facing  our  fami- 
'.  As  "Time"  magazine  put  it  last 
"Throughout   the   country,   working 
are  faced  with  a  triple  quandary:  day 
hard  to  find,  difficult  to  aHord  and 
.  distressingly  poor  quality." 
like  it  or  not,  more  and  more  families 
1 Q  find  quality  day  care.  The  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reports  that  a  full  64  percent 
mothers  with  children  under  age  18 
...  outside  the  home.  The  Bureau  also 
that  10.5  million  children  under  age  6, 
more  than  half  the  children  in  that 
droup,   are   in    households   where   the 
is  in  the  labor  force. 
r,  the  private  sector  is  responding  to 
lowing   need.   The   Woodland   Village 
owned  by  Debby  and  DavkJ  Berth- 
is  one  of  the  businesses  in  my  district 
an  increasing  number  of  children,  and 
them  with  the  finest  in  day  care. 
_..  .„  its  innovative  ways,  the  school  is 
3  a  facility  to  take  care  of  mildly  ill  chil- 
Basing  the  dilemma  of  anxious  parents 
face  an  unpaid  day  off  work  be- 
a  child  has  the  sniffles, 
celebrate  the  opening,  this  Sunday  the 
will   host   a   coummunitywide   picnic, 
titled  "Come  celebrate  the  children." 
1,500  people  are  expected  to  attend 
J-fashioned  way  to  have  fun. 
with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiat  I 
e  the  Woodland  Village  School  for  a 
done.  I  know  the  school  and  its  staff 
cl>ntinue  to  do  an  outstanding  job  for  our 
precious  resource — our  children. 
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position  with  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  School  Executives. 

Dr.  Ziehl  is  a  member  of  the  American  As- 
sociatk>n  of  School  Administrators,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities 
and  Colleges,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  Associa- 
tion of  California  School  Administrators,  and 
the  Association  of  Supervision  Cuniculum  De- 
velopment. 

He  received  his  bachelors  in  education  from 
Buffalo  State  Teachers  College  and  his  mas- 
ters and  doctorate  degree  from  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  Buffalo  with  additional 
studies  at  UCLA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  we  have  bene- 
fited both  directly  and  indirectly  from  his  ex- 
pertise, from  his  commitment  to  excellence 
and  fi-om  his  loyalty  to  our  community.  After 
nearly  four  decades  of  teaching,  guiding,  and 
enlightening  our  children,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  contributions  Dr.  Ziehl  has  made 
to  our  Nation  and  community  just  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  properly  thank  him  for  his  devotion 
and  dedication.  But  surely  we  must  express 
our  gratitude,  despite  the  inadequacy  of  those 
expressions.  On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
22d  Congressional  Distrrct,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  sincere  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
May  retirement  be  as  good  to  him  as  he  has 
been  to  us. 


ApHl  28,  1988 
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NORIEGA  MUST  GO 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 


DR.  DONALD  C.  ZIEHL  HONORED 

ION.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  cAuroRNiA 

jif  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr)  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
19M ,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  La  Canada  will  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Donald  C.  Ziehl  upon  his  retire- 
after  23  years  of  service  as  Superintend- 
Schoots  for  the  La  Canada  School  Dis- 
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Ddring  his  tong  career  in  education  in  both 
York  and  California,  Dr.  Ziehl  has  distin- 
himself  as  an  outstanding  educator 
has  been  a  leader  in  developing  other 
and  bringing  quality  learning  and 
ind^rstanding  to  the  youngsters  who  have 
in  his  charge. 
Because  of  his  efforts  and  expertise,  the  La 
Can  Ida  School  District  has  been  selected  as 
C  aWomia  Distinguished  School  District." 
Speaker,  Dr.  Ziehl  has  taeen  directing 
education  in  La  Canada  since  1955. 
to  this  assignment,  he  educated  and  ad- 
inistered  in  Kenmore,  Tonawanda,  and  Buf- 
NY  and  San  Diego,  CA.  He  has  been  a 
visifng  professor  at  California  State  University 
at  Uos  Angeles.  Since  1972.  he  has  held  that 
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Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  ovenwhelming  chorus  call- 
ing for  the  immediate  resignation  of  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega  as  commander  of  the  de- 
fense forces  and  de  factor  dictator  of 
Panama.  I  also  would  like  to  call  for  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  United  States  for  Pana- 
ma's President,  Eric  Arturo  Delvalle. 

The  Panamanian  people  have  lived  under 
Noriega's  despotic  reign  of  tenor  for  too  long. 
With   President   Delvalle,   they   have   shown 
great  courage  in  challenging  this  tyrant,  who  is 
renowned  for  the  horrific  and  brutal  murders 
of  his  deti^actors.  The  people  have  taken  to 
the  sti-eets  to  demand  his  resignation  but  to 
no  avail.  A  general  strike,  coupled  with  eco- 
nomic pressure  by  the  U.S.  Government,  has 
staggered  the  Panamanian  economy,  but  still 
Noriega  remains.  We  must  stand  firm  and  not 
turn  our  backs  on  such  brave  patriots  fighting 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  their  own  land. 
Noriega's  only  remaining  supporters  are  his 
trained  killers,  the  "Dobermans,"  whose  use 
of  violence  and  intimidation  have  his  illegal 
government  hanging  on  by  a  bloody  thread. 
But,  like  their  namesakes,  the  "Dobermans" 
will  turn  on  their  master  if  left  unfed.  In  this 
case,  thiat  time  is  soon  approaching.  General 
Noriega  has  already  failed  to  meet  the  payroll 
of  his  general  military  and  public  employees, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  he  has  nowhere  near 
the  $30  million  needed  to  cover  the  bimonthly 
civilian  and  military  payctiecks. 

We  in  America  cannot  ignore  this  critical  sit- 
uation. Noriega  has  not  only  lied  to,  stolen 


from,  and  alienated  his  own  people,  but  he 
has  engaged  in  his  own  brand  of  treachery 
against  the  U.S.  Government.  A  resolution  re- 
cently passed  by  this  Chamber  states  our 
belief  that  Noriega  has  "supplied  sensitive 
U.S.  security  information  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  the  Government  of  Cuba,  and  the 
FMLN  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador."  This  is  an 
outright  slap  in  the  face  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  given  Panama  developmental,  eco- 
nomic, humanitarian,  and  military  assistance 
totaling  some  $676.5  million  in  the  last  25 
years,  in  addition  to  the  millions  of  dollars  sent 
in  canal  payments  since  1979. 

Further,  according  to  the  indictments 
handed  down  by  two  Federal  grand  juries. 
Noriega  has  retumed  our  largess  by  allegedly 
helping  drug  smugglers  send  billions  of  dollars 
in  cocaine  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  United 
States.  Our  own  Nation's  Capital  has  wit- 
nessed 51  drug  related  homicides  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1988.  Innocent  victims  are  dying  in 
the  sti^eets  and  our  children  are  becoming  ad- 
dicts as  early  as  the  second  grade  because  of 
the  activities  of  drug  lords  who  have  apparent- 
ly been  working  with  General  Noriega.  In 
effect,  while  we  have  supported  his  govern- 
ment, evidence  indicates  that  he  has  repaid 
this  debt  by  poisoning  our  society. 

We  cannot  condone  or  overtook  these 
ati-ocities  in  any  way.  The  longer  this  man 
stays  in  power  the  more  children  will  die. 
These  are  our  children,  our  future.  Noriega 
must  become  a  symbol,  a  message  to  other 
countries  in  the  region  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
the  growing  phenomenon  of  narco-military 
states.  We  will  not  tolerate  them  as  producers 
or  transit  countries,  and  we  have  every  inten- 
tion of  strengthening  existing  economic  sanc- 
tions and  imposing  new  ones  if  they  continue 
using  the  United  States  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  illegal  narcotics. 

I  also  call  for  Noriega's  resignation  in  order 
to  secure  the  American-held  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  our  Southern  Command  headquar- 
tered there.  The  canal  has  vital  strategic  sig- 
nificance in  that  it  serves  as  the  shortest  and 
fastest  link  between  the  U.S.  Navy's  AMantic 
and  Pacific  fleets,  as  well  as  the  passageway 
for  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cargo  destined 
for  countries  throughout  the  region.  The  canal 
must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  an  unsta- 
ble and  despotic  Government.  To  ensure  con- 
tinued passageway  through  the  canal  and  to 
protect  the  thousands  of  Americans  stationed 
there,  Noriega  must  go. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  the  deliberate  ac- 
tions to  date  by  the  administration  to  bring 
about  the  resignation  of  General  Noriega.  This 
is  a  very  delicate  situation  which  has  an  effect 
on  vital  American  economic,  military,  and 
geosti'ategic  interests.  1  am  pleased  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administo-ation  have  united  on 
this  crucial  foreign  policy  question,  without 
partisan  rancor.  We  must  continue  our  recog- 
nition of  and  support  for  President  Delvalle, 
whom  we  believe  will  return  to  take  charge, 
rebuild  Panamanian  democracy,  and  guaran- 
tee economic  and  political  h^eedom  in 
Panama. 


April  28,  1988 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  April  27.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  arid  voting  for  rollcall  No.  70.  the 
Aspin  amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  salut- 
ing the  Honorable  Joseph  Kamansky.  He 
serves  as  an  outstanding  example  to  us  all  as 
a  man  dedicated  to  quality  in  both  his  profes- 
sional and  personal  endeavors.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  West  End  YMCA  and  the  many 
other  organizations  he  serves  will  tie  valued 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  with  great  respect  that 
I  pay  tribute  to  him  today. 


JOSEPH  KAMANSKY  HONORED 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recog- 
nize the  Honorable  Joseph  Kamansky.  who  is 
being  honored  by  the  West  End  YMCA  on 
Thursday,  May  5.  of  this  year.  Joe  has  been  a 
friend  for  many  years,  and  1  am  especially 
proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to  commend 
him  on  his  many  accomplishments. 

Bom  in  Ontario.  CA.  and  raised  on  his 
family  ranch.  Joe  is  a  native  Califomian  who 
has  remained  in  the  Inland  Empire  and  served 
his  fellow  citizens  in  many  capacities.  After 
graduating  from  Chaffey  College,  he  estab- 
lished a  business  partnership  in  service  sta- 
tions with  Fred  Beal— which  was  to  endure  for 
21  years.  In  1962.  he  joined  his  wife  Rosalie 
in  forming  the  Kamansky  Real  Estate  firm  in 
Upland.  CA.  Joe  became  actively  involved  in 
the  business,  as  he  served  on  most  commit- 
tees of  the  board  of  realtors  and  acted  as  dis- 
trict representative  of  the  State  association  for 
10  years.  In  addition  to  being  a  successful  re- 
altor. Joe  served  the  county  of  San  Bernar- 
dino as  supervisor  from  1976  to  1978.  Also, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  San  Bernardino 
County  grand  jury  from  1979  to  1980. 

In  addition  to  his  many  professional  respon- 
sibilities. Joe  has  always  been  an  energetic 
leader  in  his  volunteer  efforts  for  his  communi- 
ty. Joe  is  an  active  supporter  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Girt  Scouts,  Campfire.  and  many  other 
youth  and  community  activities.  He  served  on 
the  United  Way  budget  committee  for  20 
years  with  2  years  as  chairman  and  10  years 
as  vice  chairman.  The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Upland 
awarded  him  the  Kiwanis  Service  to  Youth 
Award  in  1975.  an  award  well  deserved  after 
31  years  of  service.  Other  honors  include  the 
Bicentennial  Award  for  Humanitarianism. 
which  the  city  of  Upland  bestowed  upon  him 
in  1976.  and  the  Brotherhood  Award,  which 
he  received  in  1981  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Christians  and  Jews. 

This  year,  it  is  the  West  End  YMCA  which 
honors  its  member  of  40  years,  Joe  Ka- 
mansky. Joe  served  this  organization  as  presi- 
dent from  1976  to  1981  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  for  14  years.  He  has  been 
awarded  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award  and  life 
membership  in  honor  of  his  distinguished 
service.  Joe  is  one  of  this  YMCA's  top  fund- 
raisers, and  for  2  years  has  acted  as  support 
campaign  chairman. 


AWAITING  WATER  DECISIONS 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  recently  completed  a  series  of 
hearings  on  a  proposal  in  Colorado  to  dam  a 
major  tributary  to  the  Platte  River  to  supply 
water  to  the  lawns  and  gardens  of  Denver 
suburbs. 

Aside  fi^om  inundating  some  of  the  worid's 
best  trout  fishing,  the  proposal  has  given  a 
new  meaning  to  the  word  "mitigation"  by  in- 
cluding a  210-acre  set-aside  required  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  order  to  protect 
the  endangered  whooping  cranes  several  hun- 
dred miles  downstream.  How  will  oKjre  land 
help  when  if  s  the  water  the  whoopers  realty 
need? 

This  proposal  points  to  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  Federal  policymakers  regarding 
management  of  the  Platte  River,  and  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  for  other  interests 
on  the  Platte  River  to  plan  for  the  future. 

1  will  be  submitting  comments  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  will  address  the  crisis  we  have  in 
water  management  on  the  Platte  River.  Water 
is  the  lifeblood  of  my  State  of  Nebraska,  and  I 
urge  a  careful  review  of  the  numerous  com- 
ments received  by  interested  parties. 
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Gus  Chew,  and  Peter  Mardahl,  Katella  High 
SctKK)!;  Doug  Wade  and  Heidi  Luedtke,  La 
Habra  High  School;  Barbara  Willis,  Stephanie 
Baker,  Vk:tor  Kuo,  and  Kevin  Wiest.  Loara 
High  School;  Terence  Chu  and  Christine 
Holley,  Lutheran  High  School;  Ian  Gordon, 
Andrea  Schnept,  and  Brad  Phoenix,  Orange 
High  School;  Jennifer  Costello  and  Lynette 
Salerno.  Rosary  High  School;  Shaista  Malik, 
Andrea  Wang,  and  Miriam  Hamkii,  Savannah 
High  School;  Joe  McKinley  and  Tim  Gerken, 
Servrte  High  School;  Eric  Thacker  and  Elana 
Lajano,  Sonora  High  School;  Steve  S.  Yoo 
and  Janelle  Kosonen,  Sunny  Hills  High 
School;  Christopher  Brain  and  Yvette  Ortega. 
Troy  High  School;  Trang  Hoang  and  Bich 
Nguyen.  Valencia  High  School;  Mark  McPher- 
son  and  Constance  Anasis.  Villa  Park  High 
School. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SCIENCE  STU- 
DENTS IN  THE  39TH  DISTRICT 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  may  know,  the  week  of 
April  24-30  has  been  declared  "National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week."  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  those  students  from 
the  39th  Congressional  District  of  Califomia, 
which  I  represent,  who  were  selected  as 
Orange  County's  outstanding  senior  science 
students.  They  are:  Scott  Borer  and  Stacey 
Richardson  ft^om  Anaheim  High  School;  Brent 
Hobat  and  Chris  Casey,  Brea-Olinda  High 
School;  Steve  Hooker  and  Jason  Curtis, 
Canyon  High  School;  Arti  Huma,  Susie  Hel- 
frey,  and  Erica  Guerra,  Cornelia  Connelly  High 
School;  Bob  Bowen  and  Ted  Carson,  El 
Dorado  High  School;  Quynh  Le  and  Colleen 
Griffin,  El  Modena  High  School;  Phuc  Pham 
and  Jonathan  H.  Lin,  Esperanza  High  School; 
Albert  Huang  and  Paul  Cash,  Foothill  High 
School;  Khanh  Tran  and  Karen  Poelsti'a,  Ful- 
lerton  High  School;  Hsin  Chu  Tsai,  Dat  Hoang, 


SUPPORT  OF  URANIUM  BILL  (S. 
2097)  URANIUM  REVITALIZA- 
TION,  TAILINGS  RECLAMATION 
AND  ENRICHMENT  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express 
my  support  for  S.  2097,  the  uranium  revitaliza- 
tion  bill  which  is  being  introduced  today. 

Uranium  is  critical  as  a  fuel  for  electricity.  It 
follows  that  tiie  wortd  of  international  uranium 
trade  is,  and  always  will  be,  dominated  by  pio- 
litical  issues  arnJ  Government  polkaes— both 
here  and  abroad — and  not  dominated  by  ura- 
nium producers  and  traders.  "Free  trade"  in 
uranium  is  only  a  theory.  In  the  real  wortd. 
governments  set  uranium  polk:ies. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  blessed  with 
plentiful  uranium  resources,  a  capable  and  ex- 
perienced uranium  production  industry  and  tf>e 
largest  uranium  market  in  the  worid.  We 
should  have  as  the  atomic  energy  act  marv 
dates:  "A  viable  domestic  industry." 

What  we  have,  however,  is  a  decimated 
uranium  mining  irxJustry.  an  ineffective  envi- 
ronmental program  regarding  mill  tailir>gs.  a 
crippled  enrichment  enterprise,  and  a  continu- 
ing decline  in  our  market. 

I  t>elieve  the  intent  of  this  bill  outlines  a  plan 
for  national  security,  economic  security,  and 
most  importantly,  energy  security.  As  we  have 
all  remartted  before,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation.  This  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

1  have  serious  reservations  alXMJt  portions 
of  this  legislation,  t>ut  1  t)elieve  enough  in  the 
concept  to  try  to  work  through  these  differ- 
ences in  the  committee  process.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  working  in  a  cooperative  spirit  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  bill  and  feel  strongly  that  this  ve- 
hicle will  be  a  foundation  stone  to  our  national 
energy  policy. 

This  bill  does  address  some  critical  areas, 
including  Treasury  repayment  and  operations. 
One  fault  of  our  current  program  is  that  we 
are  still  managing  and  operating  tfre  enricfv 
ment  enterprise  as  if  we  still  held  a  world  mo- 
nopoly on  enrichment  business.  We  must 
make  our  program  competitive  in  the  global 
mart^etplace  if  we  are  ever  to  regain  our 
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>  forward  to  working  with   my  col- 
in  ironing  the  imperfections  of  this  bill 
contributing     a     well-integrated,     well- 
comprehensive  uranium  industry 
to  the  Country. 
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T^  PREMATURE  DEATH  OF 
BEN  UNDER 
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HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINCTOM 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1988 
.OWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  Members  to  take  a  moment  to 
morate  the  life  and  contributkjns  of 
lin  Linder  and  to  recall  with  sorrow  his 
ire  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Contras 
ago  today. 

.inder  went  to  college  in  Seattle,  and 
my  friends  and  constituents  knew  him 
is  death  was  an  outrage  to  all  of  us. 
Under  went  to  Nicaragua  to  put  his  en- 
skills  to  use  helping  people  who 
him.   His  klealism  was  a   powerful 
1  or  good  and  a  great  gift.  His  death  was 
reminder  of  the  tragic  consequences  of 
.^..  administration's  Nicaragua  policy 
ttie  desperate  need  for  peace  in  that 
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as  a  leader  in  the  industry.  A  more 
like  operatkjn  can  help  to  achieve 


Under  tried  to  build  a  better  life  for 

^ple  in  Central  America.  We  would  do 

foltow  his  example  and  support  peace. 

that  my  colleagues  will  not  let  this  day 

without  remembering  this  fine  young 

who  tried  to  show  the  people  of 

a  better  side  of  the  United  States. 


A  QAMPUS  BESET  BY  DRY  ROT 

HON.  JAoTf.  KEMP 


OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28.  1988 


,.-KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to  call 

C(  illeagues'  attention  to  an  outstanding  ar- 

(n  today's  Washington  Times  written  by 

Sowell,  an  economist  at  the  Hoover 

In  an  incisive  op-ed  article,   Mr. 

artknilately  highlights  and  attacks  a 

...g  trend  on  our  Natron's  campuses — 

1  rtiich  the  Secretary  of  Educatron,  William 

recently  went  to  Stanford  to  elo- 

comt)at. 

issue  at  Stanford  and  other  institutions 

_.  learning  really  is  twofold.  First,  it  in- 

the  rejection  of  courses  teaching  the 

i/alues  underiying  our  Western  civilization 

xilture  by  a  noisy  minority  on  campuses. 

second,  equally  disturbing  trend  is  the  ca- 

in  by  educational  institutions  to  this  di- 

minority. 

civilization  is  based  upon  moral, 

\,  and  cultural  values.  These  values 

been  the  solid  foundation  upon  which 

society   has   flourished   for   over    1,000 

They  have  served  as  an  underpinning 

civilizatkjns  and  helped  to  shape  our 

poliical,  economic,  and  social  philosophies. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  expect  these  values  to  be  taught  to  the 
next  generation  by  the  family,  our  communi- 
ties, and  our  educational  systems.  Without 
these  values— this  foundation— our  society  is 
threatened.  Yet,  we  are  seeing  a  growing 
number  of  educational  institutions  caving  in  to 
a  minority  of  students  and  academies  who  dis- 
dain these  values. 

Both  Thomas  Sowell  and  Secretary  Bennett 
recognize  this  threat  to  our  society.  They  un- 
derstand that  these  values  have  made  our 
freedoms  and  prosperity  possible  and  that 
educational  institutions  have  a  responsibility  to 
oppose  ignorance  and  intimidation.   I   doubt 
that  any  cause  has  two  more  eloquent  and 
formidable  champions.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  reverse  this  dan- 
gerous trend  to  our  Nation's  campuses,  and 
for  their  efforts  to  defend  the  Westem  ideas 
of  civilization,  which   have  been  a  guiding 
beacon    for    free    and    prosperous    nations 
throughout  the  worid  for  over  a  1,000  years. 
A  Campus  Beset  by  Dry  Rot 
(By  Thomas  Sowell) 
When    Secretary    of    Education   William 
Bennett  came  to  talk  at  Stanford  University 
on  April  18.  every  seat  in  the  hall  was  filled 
and  standees  were  packed  all  the  way  back 
out  the  door.  A  nearby  room  in  which  his 
speech  was  being  broadcast  was  also  packed 
all  the  way  back  out  the  door.  Outside  the 
building,  a  number  of  people  pressed  near 
the  windows  to  try  to  hear  the  broadcast. 

Clearly,  some  people  sensed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion,  even  if  the  Stanford 
administration  treated  it  as  just  another 
passing  episode.  What  brought  Mr.  Bennett 
out  to  Stanford,  and  what  brought  this  au- 
dience to  hear  him.  was— on  the  surface- 
just  the  changing  of  one  course. 

The  course  was  called  "Westem  Culture." 
a  year-long  survey  of  the  classic  writings  of 
Westem  civilization,  from  ancient  times  to 
the  present.  The  changing  of  this  course  did 
not  begin  with  any  intellectual  or  scholarly 
re-evaluation.  It  was  the  result  of  a  two-year 
campaign  of  strident  rhetoric,  demonstra- 
tions, threats  and  dismptions  by  a  small  but 
vocal  group  of  students.  The  tone  of  the 
campaign  was  symbolized  by  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  during  a  campus  visit,  leading  the 
chant  of  'Hey,  hey.  ho.  ho,  Westem  Culture 
has  got  to  go!" 

The  learned  professors  detjated  and 
evaded  and  squirmed,  but  ultimately  capitu- 
lated. In  Mr.  Bennett's  words:  "The  loudest 
voices  won.  not  through  force  of  argimient, 
but  through  bullying,  threatening  and 
name-calling."  He  added,  "a  great  university 
was  brought  low  by  the  very  forces  which 
modem  universities  came  into  l)eing  to 
oppose— ignorance,  irrationality  and  intimi- 
dation." .     ^.^ 

More  was  involved  here  than  one  mstitu- 
tion's  expedient  cave-in.  When  tactics  like 
this  succeed  on  one  highly  visible  campus, 
you  can  look  for  more  of  the  same  across 
the  country.  There  may  or  may  not  be  as 
much  noise  made  elsewhere,  for  other  col- 
lege and  imiversity  administrations  may  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  waU  and  capitulate 

early.  , 

Pre-emptive  surrender  has  t)ecome  one  of 
the  standard  techniques  of  academic  "crisis 
management." 

But  the  issue  reaches  far  beyond  acade- 
mia.  The  Westem  Culture  course  was  sin- 
gled out  for  this  kind  of  attack  because 
Westem  civilization  itself  is  despised  by  the 
attackers.  "The  issue  of  the  merits  of  the 
course  came  to  stand  for  the  merits  of  West- 
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em  civilization  as  a  whole,"  in  Mr.  Beiuiett's 
words. 

This  is  also  essentially  what  the  attackers 
themselves  said,  as  they  denounced  Westem 
civilization  as  racist,  sexist,  exploitative  and 
the  rest  of  the  litany  of  the  far  left.  (Other 
civilizations  with  fewer  problems  are  not 
named.)  An  earlier  appeasement  of  such 
views  created  alternative  courses,  openly 
anti- Westem.  for  those  who  did  not  want  to 
study  Aristotle,  Shakespeare  and  others  dis- 
mised  as  "white  males." 

The  propaganda  nature  of  one  altemative 
course  was  made  plain  from  its  own  descrip- 
tion in  the  college  catalog.  The  course 
"challenges  some  of  the  reverential  notions 
of  a  noble,  mythical  entity  whose  revealed 
name  is  Westem  Culture."  It  said.  The 
counterculture  coxu^e  disdained  "so-called 
great  works',"  which  "in  reality"  were  only 
"a  recently  invented  fiction"  whose  purpose 
was  to  justify  the  West  in  its  global  conflicts 
and  in  its  internal  "relations  of  power"  be- 
tween "classes,  races  and  persons  (male  and 
female)." 

Not  satisfied  with  having  their  own  hate- 
the-West  course,  the  radical  elements  then 
set  about  attacking  the  traditional  Westem 
Culture  course  for  others.  Their  attack  was 
weU-timed.  It  came  while  Stanford  was  en- 
gaged in  the  largest  fund-raising  campaign 
in  American  academic  history.  The  imiversi- 
ty obviously  did  not  want  any  trouble  to  tar- 
nish its  image  while  it  was  trying  to  raise  a 
bUlion  dollars. 

Noisy  outbreaks  on  campus  that  attract 
the  media  are  trouble.  Quietly  selling  out  is 
no  trouble,  especially  if  it  can  be  done  on 
the  installment  plan,  so  that  the  Westem 
Culture  course  will  only  gradually  sink 
toward  the  level  of  the  anti- Westem  course. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  lofty  labels  for  this, 
such  as  "diversity,"  "enrichment"  or  includ- 
ing "neglected"  female  and  non-white  writ- 
ers. . 

Judging  by  what  has  already  happened  m 
one  anti- Westem  civilization  course  at  Stan- 
ford, only  those  female  and  non-white  writ- 
ers who  represent  a  certain  ideological  slant 
are  likely  to  be  used.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  and 
V.S.  Naipaul  need  not  apply. 

Ridiculous  as  it  is  to  choose  writings  on 
the  basis  of  the  sex  and  race  of  their  au- 
thors, it  is  fraudulent  when  these  criteria  in 
tum  are  camouflage  for  choosing  on  the 
basis  of  Ideology. 

What  is  happening  at  Stanford  is  part  of  a 
more  general  corrosion  from  within  in 
American  educational  institutions.  The  con- 
tinual, one-sided  attacks  on  the  values  of 
this  society  succeed,  not  because  the  at- 
tackers are  powerful,  or  even  logical,  but  be- 
cause those  responsible  for  defending  educa- 
tional and  cultural  values  have  other  agen- 
das and  can  buy  peace  by  spending  other 
people's  money  and  compromising  other 
people's  education. 

Reprehensible  as  much  of  this  is,  it  is  at 
least  understandable  as  the  rational  self-in- 
terest of  those  involved. 

What  is  not  readily  understandable  is  why 
outside  donors  continue  to  finance  the  un- 
dermining of  the  society  which  made  their 
freedom  and  their  success  possible.  Last 
year  was  a  record  year  for  donations  to  col- 
leges and  universities- with  Stanford  lead- 
ing the  list  of  beneficiaries. 

Donors  might  at  least  earmark  their 
money  for  the  medical  school,  or  for  engi- 
neering, or  for  some  other  academic  divi- 
sions that  are  not  part  of  the  unending,  one- 
sided propaganda  campaigns  which  repre- 
sent what  Allan  Bloom  so  aptly  called  "the 
closing  of  the  American  mind"   where  it 


should  be  most  open— in  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

It  would  be  better  if  donors  closed  their 
checkbooks  until  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  question  clean  up  their  act.  A  non- 
contribution  could  be  a  donor's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  his  alma  mater. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Vtniy  is  it  that  the  attackers  sense  the 
moral  dry  rot  in  places  like  Stanford,  which 
makes  these  institutions  so  vulnerable  to 
attack,  while  the  donors  continue  to  listen 
to  the  lofty  rhetoric?  Certainly  the  overflow 
crowd  that  came  to  hear  Mr.  Bermett  under- 
stood the  importance  of  the  issue.  His  plain 
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but  powerful  words  must  have  l>een  a  wel- 
come relief  from  the  sanctimonious  double- 
talk  they  have  t)een  hearing  on  campus  for 
so  long. 
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Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
...v,..  of  the  recess,  and  was 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
I.  Shelby,  a  Senator  from  the 
of  Alabama. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The   majority   leader   is   recog- 
nized. 


PRAYER 

,  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
prayer 

they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
renew  their  strength;  they  shall 
t  up  vDith  wings  as  eagles;  they 
run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they 

walk,    and    not    /oinf.— Isaiah 


Lord,  grant  to  every  Sena- 
staff  member  a  special  visita- 
of    Your    love    and    grace    this 
week.  For  those  who  travel- 
mercies,  a  safe  arrival  at 
and  a  safe  return  home, 
the  Senators  to  make  time  this 
for  family  and  to  take  time  for 
own  personal  renewal.  Prosper 
labors  whether  at  home  or  away, 
vith   those   who   "stand   by   the 
in  the  offices  during  the  recess. 
.„  You  for  the  faithful  labors  by 
dedicated  men  and  women  who 
the  Senate.  While  their  work 

this  coming  week,  help  them 

lind   time   with   family,   for   rest, 
tion.  and  renewal.  Loving  Lord. 
V  that  this  coming  week  will  pro- 
all  that  each  in  this  large  family 
,  for  the  responsibility  to  which 
has  been  called.  In  the  name  of 
who  promised  rest  for  our  souls 
come  to  Him.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

'RESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Tie    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clei  t  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  1  he  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

ten:  pore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

T  le  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUow- 
ingpetter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washingto-n,  DC.  April  29.  1988. 
Senate: 
the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
Standing   Rules  of   the   Senate,   I 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  C. 
..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
baiia  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

..    SHELBY    thereupon    assumed 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 


To  he. 
U  ider 
of    ;he 
her  ;by 
Shilby. 
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TURKEY  DESERVES  PRIORITY 

ATTENTION 
Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention   to    an    article    written    by 
Pamela  Harriman  which  appeared  in 
the   New   York   Times   on   Saturday, 
February  20.  1988.  titled  "Turkey  De- 
serves Priority  Attention."  I  find  Mrs. 
Harriman's  comments  to  be  perceptive 
and    farsighted.     She    believes    that 
America  needs  to  pay  more  attention 
to   Turkey's   progress   at    home    and 
abroad.  As  she  rightly  notes.  Turkey's 
first  democratic  election  in  years  last 
November  29,  which  returned  Prime 
Minister  Ozal  to  power,  rated  but  a 
passing  glance  from  the  press  in  the 
United  States.  I  agree  with  her  com- 
pletely that  this  staunch  ally  of  ours, 
which    is    responsible    for    defending 
roughly    one-third    of   NATO's    total 
frontier  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  for 
controlling  Soviet  access  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  wartime,  receives  military 
assistance  from  the  United  States  at  a 
level   which   has   declined    in   recent 
years   and   which    is   insufficient   for 
modernizing  Turkey's  aging  arsenal. 

I  too.  am  disappointed  that  there 
has  been  so  little  attention  paid  to  the 
historic  meetings  between  Prime  Min- 
ister Ozal  of  Turkey  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Papandreou  of  Greece  in  Davos. 
Switzerland,  in  February  1988  and  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  in  March  1988.  The 
initiation  of  this  extremely  important 
dialog,  the  first  substantive  high-level 
talks  in  10  years,  as  Mrs.  Harriman 
notes,  "went  all  but  unnoticed  in  the 
American  media."  These  meetings 
signal  a  new  era  of  forward  looking  di- 
plomacy in  the  region. 

I  commend  Prime  Minister  Ozal  for 
his  statesmanship  and  vision  of  im- 
proved relations  in  the  region  and 
note  unilateral  steps  by  Turkey  to  ad- 
vance this  process  of  rapprochement, 
including  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on 
property  owned  by  Greek  Nationals  in 
Istanbul  and  a  planned  official  visit  by 
Prime  Minister  Ozal  to  Athens  this 
coming  June.  I  look  forward  as  well  to 
the  visit  of  Turkey's  President  Evren 
to  the  United  States  in  June.  This  will 
be  the  first  visit  of  a  Turkish  Presi- 
dent to  the  United  States  in  over  20 
years. 

Mrs.  Harriman  makes  a  number  oi 
other  salient  points  about  American 


inattention  to  Turkey.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  her  article.  I.  too. 
agree  that  Turkey  deserves  priority  at- 
tention and  applause. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Pamela  Harri- 
man entitled  "Turkey  Deserves  Priori- 
ty Attention."  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  20.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  20.  1988] 
Turkey  Deserves  Priority  Attention 

(By  Pamela  Harriman) 
Washington.— Turkey  is  expo.sed  to  pres- 
sures from  its  historic  rival  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  the  north,  and  the  new  wave  of  Is- 
lamic fundamentalists,  to  the  east  and 
south.  It  is  too  little  exposed  to  Americans. 
We  need  to  tune  in  more  closely  to  its 
progress  at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  the  journalistic  variant  of  Gresh- 
am's  Law— bad  news  drives  out  good— Tur- 
key's orderly  Nov.  29  parliamentary  voting 
rated  but  a  passing  glance  from  the  press  in 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  a  meeting  in 
Switzerland  last  month  between  the  Turk- 
ish and  Greek  prime  ministers,  the  first 
such  substantive  high-level  Ulks  in  10  years, 
went   all    but    unnoticed   in   the   American 

media.  „      „ 

As  our  easternmost  NATO  ally  and  a 
staunch  friend  for  more  than  40  years. 
Turkey  deserves  priority  attention  and  ap- 
plause. Both  the  conduct  and  the  outcome 
of  its  1987  election  reflected  progress  in 
strengthening  civilian  rule,  sidelining  ex- 
tremist factions  and  bolstering  democracy 
on  the  borders  of  Syria,  Iran  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  ,        , 

While  dealing  with  major  social  and  eco- 
nomic strains.  Turkey  is  again  a  model  of 
developing  democracy.  In  our  own  interest, 
we  must  show  more  concern  over  its 
progress  and  its  problems. 

Turkey  is  too  easily  crowded  off  our  tele- 
vision screens.  It  has  few  vocal  friends  in 
high  places  in  our  country:  in  recent  years, 
officials  in  Washington  policymaking  coun- 
cils have  largely  taken  Turkey  for  granted. 
The  result  of  this  not  so  benign  neglect  is 
reflected  in  the  steep  decline  of  appropria- 
tions for  military  assistance  to  this  ally, 
which  is  as  strategically  vital  as  it  is  poten- 
tially vulnerable.  Funding  for  security 
granU  and  low-interest  loans  stood  at  $718 
million  in  fiscal  1984.  The  sum  dropped  to 
$619  million  in  fiscal  1986.  For  fiscal  1988. 
the  sum  dropped  again— to  an  insufficient 
$490  million  for  modernizing  Turkey's  aging 
arsenal.  .  . 

While  a  variety  of  off-budget  provisions 
give  Turkey  low-cost  access  to  some  surplus 
United  States  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  arms,  the  total  flow  of  equip- 
ment and  aid  is  too  low.  Having  locked  in 
high  allocations  of  security  assistance  to 
Egypt  and  Israel,  the  Administration  and 
Congress  are  obliged  to  spread  the  diminish- 


ing remainder  of  foreign  military  aid  ever 
more  thinly  around  the  globe.  Turkey's 
share  dwindles,  but  Its  obligations  remain. 

Responsible  for  defending  one-third  of 
NATO's  total  frontier  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  for  controlling  Soviet  access  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  wartime,  Turkey  carries  a 
heavy  defense  load. 

As  host  to  5,000  American  troops  at  half  a 
dozen  critically  Important  Intelligence  and 
air  installations.  Turkey  provides  a  crucial 
listening  post  in  peace  and  an  essential  for- 
ward base  If  war  should  erupt.  Just  to  sit  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  I  did,  and 
count  six  Soviet  oil  tankers  steaming  past 
Istanbul's  domes  and  minarets  in  15  minutes 
is  to  appreciate  the  weight  that  geography 
and  history  have  placed  on  Turkey. 

Since  Turkey  carries  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
gional as  well  as  self-defense.  Its  allies  must 
apportion  our  mutual  obligations  more  equi- 
tably and  sensibly.  This  requires  more  than 
just  a  higher,  steadier  level  of  American 
military  aid  and  more  than  a  narrow  preoc- 
cupation with  preserving  the  balance  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey.  What  Is  also 
missing  Is  active  and  visible  American  diplo- 
macy. 

The  hostility  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  damages  not  only  them  but  the  secu- 
rity of  the  West.  Their  animosity  Is  pro- 
found, but  Americans  should  not  accept  it 
as  eternal  and  not  overlook  the  harm  It  does 
to  our  own  Interests.  The  longer  that  bitter 
feuds  over  Cyprus  and  the  Aegean  go  unme- 
dlated  and  unresolved,  the  weaker  our  allies 
grow,  and  the  less  we  can  rely  on  them  in 
time  of  trouble. 

The  Johnson  and  Carter  Administrations 
at  least  tackled  the  Cyprus  Issue,  albeit  with 
uneven  results.  Time  has  not  eased  the 
grievances.  But  in  the  words  of  William  the 
Silent,  leader  of  the  desperate  but  ultimate- 
ly victorious  Dutch  rising  against  Spanish 
rule,  "It  Is  not  necessary  to  hope  In  order  to 
undertake,  nor  to  succeed  In  order  to  perse- 
vere." 

When  America's  vital  Interests  are  at 
stake,  persistence  Is  essential.  When  two 
such  stubborn  adversaries  and  valued 
friends  as  Greece  and  Turkey  are  locked  In 
mutual  distrust,  only  determined  and  imagi- 
native American  diplomacy  is  likely  to  pre- 
vent renewed  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  deal  with  both 
on  the  basis  of  their  contributions  to  region- 
al security  and  in  terms  of  their  relations 
with  us,  not  just  with  each  other. 

As  a  secular  state  with  a  largely  Moslem 
population,  Turkey  can  be  a  forceful  exam- 
ple of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East.  For  It 
to  play  that  role  In  Its  own  Interest  and 
ours.  It  needs  the  reassurance  of  steady 
American  Interest  and  support.  On  both 
counts,  we  now  deliver  less  than  we  should. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


and  Prime  Minister  Papandreou  and 
hope  to  highlight  not  only  the  majori- 
ty leader's  conunents  but  the  com- 
ments by  Mrs.  Harriman  which  are 
right  on  the  mark. 

These  are  important  countries  and 
important  NATO  allies,  and  they  have 
been  making  a  real  effort  to  resolve 
their  differences  but.  as  she  indicated, 
the  efforts  have  gone  almost  unno- 
ticed. 

So  I  will  be  underscoring  the  interest 
I  know  the  majority  leader  has  in 
seeing  these  matters  develop. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

His  forthcoming  journey  will  be  of 
service  to  our  own  country  and  I  will 
be  very  interested  in  hearing  his 
report  upon  his  return  from  visiting 
those  two  very  important  allies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  doing  a  series  of  bicentennial 
minutes  and  they  are  articles  very  in- 
teresting to  me,  and  I  appreciate  those 
who  do  the  research. 


RECOGNITION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


IMPORTANT  NATO  ALLIES 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first 
all.  I  certainly  agree  with 
guished    majority    leader, 
having  an  opportunity   in 


of 

my  distin- 

I    will    be 

this  next 


week  to  visit  both  Prime  Minister  Ozal 


dition,  as  we  are  reminded  by  this 
week's  retirement  of  Chief  Official  Re- 
porter G.  Russell  Walker.  In  1956,  ma- 
jority leader  Lyndon  Johnson  de- 
scribed James  Murphy  in  words  that 
apply  equally  to  Mr.  Walker. 

Under  his  deft  touch  the  technicalities, 
the  contradictions,  the  subtle  nuances,  and 
the  bewildering  phrases  arrange  themselves 
in  a  neat  and  orderly  fashion.  They  fall  Into 
place  In  such  a  way  that  they  have  coher- 
ence and  logic  and  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

APRIL  11,  I960:  ONE  FAMILY'S  CENTURY  OF 
SERVICE  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  28  years 
ago  this  month,  on  April  11,  1960,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  dynasties  in 
the  Senate's  history  came  to  an  end. 
On  that  day,  83-year-old  James  W. 
Murphy  died.  Murphy  had  been  an  of- 
ficial reporter  of  Senate  debates  for 
nearly  65  years.  For  112  years,  from 
1848  until  1960,  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Murphy  family  had  served  as 
Senate  reporters. 

In  1848,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Senator  John  C.  Calhoun,  14-year-old 
Dennis  F.  Murphy,  James  Murphy's 
uncle,  was  hired  by  the  private  Con- 
gressional Globe  as  a  member  of  its 
Senate  corps  of  verbatim  shorthand 
reporters.  Dennis  served  for  48  years, 
until  his  death  in  1896.  His  brother 
Edward,  who  was  James'  father,  began 
as  a  Senate  reporter  in  1860  and 
served  59  years.  Another  brother 
served  the  Senate  for  28  years. 

James  W.  Murphy  joined  the  corps 
of  Senate  reporters  in  1896.  While 
working  here,  he  earned  a  law  degree 
from  Georgetown  University  and  in 
1934  he  advanced  to  the  post  of  chief 
Senate  reporter.  Murphy's  skill  came 
not  only  from  his  own  diligence  and 
the  influence  of  his  distinguished 
family,  but  also  from  the  tradition  of 
excellence  set  in  place  by  other  long- 
serving  Senate  reporters.  They  includ- 
ed Theodore  F.  Shuey.  considered  one 
of  the  world's  preeminent  shorthand 
reporters,  and  John  Rhodes.  Shuey's 
Senate  career  sparmed  65  years,  from 
1868  to  1933.  Rhodes,  whom  several  of 
my  colleagues  will  remember,  began 
during  the  1919  Versailles  Treaty 
debate  and  retired  in  1963. 

Today,  our  own  distinguished  corps 
of  official  reporters  carries  on  this  tra- 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


WHY  THE  HAPPY  ECONOMIC 
FIGURES  ARE  AN  ILLUSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  are  out  on  the  country's  eco- 
nomic performance  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1988.  They  are  good,  in  fact,  very 
good.  In  one  sense  they  are  better 
than  they  appear.  It  is  true  that  the 
gross  national  product  [GNP]  grew  at 
a  modest  annual  rate  of  2.3  percent. 
The  average  growth  rate  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  throughout  the  years 
has  been  around  3  percent.  In  the  pre- 
vious quarter— that  is  the  last  quarter 
of  1987  the  growth  was  4.8  percent.  So 
growth  in  this  latest  period  slowed 
sharply  from  the  last  quarter  of  1987. 
The  most  recent  2.3-percent  growth  is 
less  than  this  country  has  usually  en- 
joyed. But  it  is  still  positive.  Best  of  all 
in  the  view  of  the  optimists  was  the 
makeup  of  the  2.3-percent  real  in- 
crease at  an  annual  rate  of  GNP.  The 
growth  in  the  GNP  took  place  in  the 
face  of  a  fall  in  real  Government 
spending  in  the  quarter  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10  percent.  The  big  bright  spot 
was  a  rise  exactly  where  it  should  be 
in  business  investment  which  grew  at 
an  annual  rate  of  21  percent.  E^ren 
within  that  happy  figure  was  an  even 
more  encouraging  development— a  rise 
in  producer's  durable  equipment  of  a 
smashing  32.5  percent.  This  is  encour- 
aging because  producer's  durable 
equipment  is  where  the  increase  in 
future  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness is  largely  based.  Bravissimo. 

But  wait  a  minute,  before  we  throw 
our  hats  too  high  in  the  air  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  quarterly  fig- 
ures on  this  component  are  very  errat- 
ic. For  example,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1987  producer's  durable  equipment 
dropped  15.3  percent.  The  next  quar- 
ter it  rose  by  16.5  percent.  Then  in  the 
third  quarter  last  year  it  rose  by  an- 
other 26.3  percent.  In  the  fourth  quar- 
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.  last  year  it  fell  by  0.9  percent. 

now  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
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^  best  measure  of  final  sales  is 
line   entitled   "Pinal   Sales   Less 
"    This    excludes    the    Govem- 
•s  purchases  of  CCC  commodities. 
J  this  measure,  final  sales  in  the 
quarter  rose  4.3  percent  after  de- 
tg  0.1  percent  in  the  fourth  quar- 
Here    is    a    significant    sign    of 
th.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  GNP 
is  the  inventory  picture.  Al- 
nonfarm  inventories  grew  less 
he    first    quarter-$38.3    billion- 
in  the  fourth— $51.5  billion— all 
improvement  occurred  in  auto- 
and    other    consumer    dura- 
furniture.  In  every  other 

inventories  grew  at  a  faster 

during  the  first  quarter  than  at 
time  last  year.  Also  personal  sav- 
fell  slightly  in  the  fourth  quarter 
percent  of  personal  income.  But 
Is  higher  than  it  has  been  in 
years, 
economic  observers  are  con- 
that  these  first  quarter  of  1988 
_  rule  out  any  recession  in  1988. 
also  argue  that  this  is  the  right 
to    keep    inflation    and    interest 
_  in  check— that  is  more  produc- 
1— less  consumption,  higher  produc- 
■  and  therefore  lower  wage  costs, 
spite  of  all  this  good  anti-infla- 
news.   unemployment   is   at   the 
level   in   nearly   9    years.   So 
is  the  trouble  going  to  come 
„?  The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  in 
colossal,  top  heavy  level  of  present 
.    Federal  Government  debt,  but 
more  importantly  household  debt 
business  debt.  No  one  should  be 
.__  that  the  country  is  cruising 
along  in  the  longest  peacetime 
J  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

it  surprise  you  if.  your  family 

oyed  a  much  improved  10  years  of 

.„  at  a  $33,000  out-go  pace  on  a 

,000  income,  if  you  were  pushing 

family  into  debt  by  $13,000  every 

Any  American  family  can  do  it. 

,  few  are  irresponsible  enough  to 

it.  and  fewer  still  are  dumb  enough 

believe  that  they  were  not  getting 

deep  trouble  in  the  process.  Mr. 

,  in  10  years  such  a  family 
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would  be  about  $130,000  in  debt.  Now 
it  just  happens  that  the  debt  of  this 
country— Federal  Government,  house- 
holds, and  nonfinancial  businesses  is 
about  $9.2  trillion.  That  colossal  debt 
adds  up  to  just  about  $130,000  for 
every  family  in  America.  Par  and  away 
the  biggest  share  of  this  mammoth 
debt  has  been  accumulated  in  the  past 
10  years.  By  and  large  they  have  been 
a  great  10  years. 

Have  we  finally  found  the  way  to  lift 
ourselves  up  by  our  bootstraps?  Have 
we  really  repealed  the  law  of  gravity? 
Can  we  shove  this  country  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt?  Can  we  assume  ever 
larger  interest  obligation  on  that  debt? 
The  answer  is  never  and  no  way.  This 
is  a  monumentally  selfish,  live-beyond- 
our-means  adventures  in  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  shame  is  that  this  country  is 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  for  one 
very  big  reason:  We  are  the  leader  be- 
cause we  have  the  strongest  economy 
in  the  free  world.  And  the  shame  is 
that  we  are  in  the  process  of  wrecking 

it. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  have  seen 
families  wrecked  by  plunging  deeply 
into  debt.  We  are  reading  more  and 
more  about  prosperous  businesses  that 
have  gone  bankrupt.  In  spite  of  these 
record  years  of  economic  recovery 
more  of  our  financial  institutions  are 
faUing  than  at  any  time  in  50  years. 
And  all  this  is  happening  in  the  long- 
est, economic  recovery  period  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  our  country. 
What  is  going  to  happen  when  this 
long  joyride  comes  to  an  end?  This 
country  and  the  free  world  are  going 
to  be  in  economic  trouble  of  a  degree 
this  country  has  not  seen  in  50  years. 

So  what  is  the  answer?  The  answer 
is  to  recognize  how  deeply  serious  this 
debt  problem  is  and  take  the  painful, 
unpopular  step  necessary  to  stop  it 
now.  Not  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  entire  American  econo- 
my should  go  on  a  thrift  kick  and 
promptly.  Won't  that  bring  on  a  slow 
down  in  the  economy?  Of  course,  it 
will.  Won't  that  reduce  our  standard 
of  living?  It  will,  indeed,  and  it  should. 

But  there  is  no  other  way. 
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MOLLENHOPF  ON  THE  DEADLY 

JOURNALIST  DISEASE:  AIDS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
journalists  have  served  this  country 
with  as  much  force,  perception  and  in- 
tegrity as  Clark  Mollenhoff.  Among 
many  other  distinctions.  Mollenhoff 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  served  for 
many  years  as  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
Today  Clark  Mollenhoff  is  professor 
of  journalism  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

Recently  this  distinguished  journal- 
ist wrote  a  devastating  essay  on  what 
he  calls  the  deadly  journalist  disease, 
that  is,  anonymous  informant's  defam- 
atory statements,  which  appropriately 


carries  the  acronym  of  AIDS.  Mollen- 
hoff concludes  his  article  this  way: 

It  is  difficult  to  teach  that  sound  investi- 
gative journalism  practices  take  experience 
and  hard  work  when  hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  one  or  more  of  the  television  networks 
does  not  use  a  "sources  say"  attribution  to 
attack  or  undermine  some  political  figure  or 
government  official.  The  use  of  unnamed 
sources  encourages  laziness,  overreaching, 
carelessness  and  insensitivity  in  judging  the 
credibility  of  sources.  This  creates  an  undis- 
ciplined environment  with  the  temptation 
of  willful  falsification  or  exaggeration. 
While  most  journalists  resist  the  temptation 
to  a  short  cut,  there  are  some  who  are  lazy 
or  dishonest  and  will  seize  the  opportunity 
presented  to  make  any  point  they  want  to 
make  through  the  device  of  confidential 
source  they  do  not  have  to  identify. 

Mr.  President,  because  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  often  the  thought- 
less sources  of  these  defamatory  anon- 
ymous allegations  or  the  victims,  and 
because  we  can  play  our  part  in  re- 
fraining from  shoving  the  not-for-at- 
tribution,  derogatory  shiv  in  the  back 
when  we  talk  to  the  press,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  essay  by  Pro- 
fessor Mollenhoff  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

NPC  Forum:  The  Deadly  Journalist 
Disease:  AIDS 

ANONYMOUS  informant's  DEFAMATORY 
STATEMENTS 

(By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff) 

The  acronym  is  AIDS,  for  Anonymous  In- 
formants  Defamatory  Statements,  and  this 
highly  contagious  journalist  disease  is  de- 
stroying the  credibility  of  the  press  in  the 
United  States. 

The  use  of  defamatory  statements  by 
anonymous  informants  has  crept  into 
common  usage  as  a  helpful  and  versatile 
device  for  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  the 
public  or  private  person  who  is  not  in  favor 
with  the  writer  or  television  news  reader. 

The  practice  of  quoting  unnamed 
"sources"  has  continued  to  be  used,  and  in 
some  areas  has  flourished,  despite  the  con- 
demnation by  a  few  thoughtful  editors  who 
have  warned  of  the  serious  damage  it  is 
doing  to  press  credibility. 

The  use  of  anonymous  sources  to  charge 
illegal  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of 
public  or  private  persons  is  defended  on 
grounds  that  it  is  often  essential  to  expose 
some  powerful  political  figure  who  has  been 
able  to  successfully  hide  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion. Often  cited  by  the  uninformed  and 
half-informed  is  the  "Deep  Throat"  source 
that  is  erroneously  credited  with  the  down- 
fall of  President  Nixon. 

If  you  believe  the  downfall  of  President 
Nixon  was  dependent  upon  what  the  "Deep 
Throat "  informant  whispered  to  a  young  re- 
porter in  a  Washington  parking  garage,  you 
are  half-informed  or  the  victim  of  one  of 
the  superficial  myths  flowing  from  the  Wa- 
tergate experience. 

Those  who  covered  Watergate  thoroughly 
and  with  any  understanding  of  evidence 
know  that  the  comments  of  "Deep  Throat" 
were  not  sound  corroboration  of  anything, 
and  were  at  best  the  unsupported  and  vague 
assurances  that  the  reporter  might  be  right 
in  his  preconceived  conclusions. 


There  was  much  good  solid  reporting  on 
Watergate  by  The  Washington  Post,  The 
New  York  Times.  The  Washington  Star. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Scripps-Howard, 
The  Chicago  Tribune.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  the  Associated 
Press.  It  was  the  solid  documented  stories 
by  those  organizations  and  others  that  over- 
came the  Nixon  administrations  cover-up 
efforts. 

There  were  some  undocumented  and  false 
stories  on  some  largely  irrelevant  but  sensa- 
tional issues  that  were  prominently  dis- 
played in  a  few  newspapers  and  were  a  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  honest  journalism. 
Those  false  and  misleading  stories  emanat- 
ing from  unidentified  "sources"  were  an  im- 
pediment to  the  exposure  of  the  most  seri- 
ous Watergate  crime— the  obstruction  of 
justice  that  was  the  Watergate  cover-up. 

Those  undocumented  and  false  stories 
gave  President  Nixon  and  his  political  sup- 
porters powerful  ammunition  to  further 
their  effort  to  undermine  the  credibility  of 
the  press  on  sound  and  well  documented 
stories  on  the  crimes  and  cover-up  of  Water- 
gate. To  keep  the  press  role  in  proper  per- 
spective, it  is  well  to  remember  that  even 
the  sound  reporting  on  Watergate  would 
have  been  useless  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
courage  and  integrity  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  John  J.  Sirica  and  Senator  Sam 
Ervin. 

Those  who  argue  "the  people's  right  to 
know,"  as  a  justification  for  peddling  unver- 
ified and  unverifiable  gossip  and  rumor, 
should  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  used  the  privi- 
leged forum  of  the  Senate  floor  to  engage  in 
smears  of  public  and  private  persons.  The 
smears  were  based  upon  questionable  docu- 
ments, half-truths,  innuendoes  and  outright 
falsehoods  from  the  lips  of  unnamed 
sources  or  sources  with  malicious  or  ques- 
tionable motivation.  The  fact  that  Joe 
McCarthy  was  occasionally  right  did  not 
justify  his  brutal  and  indecent  smears  on 
the  good  name  of  innocent  people. 

McCarthyism  was  wrong  in  the  1950s,  and 
it  is  just  as  wrong  now  to  take  advantage  of 
the  almost  unlimited  privilege  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 
peddle  unverified  and  unverifiable  gossip 
and  rumor  that  does  irreparable  damage  to 
the  reputation  of  either  private  or  public 
persons. 

If  an  attack  on  a  public  or  private  person 
is  justified,  the  competent  professional  jour- 
nalist can  find  the  documentation,  and  the 
solid  quotable  verification  that  was  for 
years  standard  in  the  practices  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  competent  journalist  does  not 
have  to  engage  in  a  sneak  attack  that  relies 
upon  some  faceless  accuser.  If  there  is  a 
confidential  informant  who  supplies  leads  to 
a  story  situation,  he  should  be  given  the 
maximum  protection.  Ethical  standards 
demand  that  the  confidential  informant's 
existence  is  not  mentioned  in  the  news  story 
that  is  developed  by  verifying  and  corrobo- 
rating the  informant's  leads. 

While  almost  every  newspaper  forum  de- 
bates the  ethics  of  the  Miami  Herald  in  the 
pursuit  of  evidence  concerning  Gary  Hart 
and  Donna  Rice,  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  ravages  of  Journalistic  AIDS— Anony- 
mous Informant's  Defamatory  Statements. 

The  tattle  over  the  Miami  Herald  rages 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
appropriate  to  establish  a  surveillance  team 
to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  private  life 
of  a  presidential  candidate  and  as  to  wheth- 
er that  surveillance  was  conducted  in  a  thor- 
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oughly    professional    manner.    The    paper, 
however,  was  seeking  solid  evidence. 

Yet  virtually  ignored  is  an  issue  that  goes 
to  the  credibility  of  the  press— the  wide- 
spread use  of  unnamed  confidential  sources 
to  spread  rumor  and  gossip  about  private 
and  public  figures  and  institutions. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Miami  Herald 
would  not  have  been  the  subject  of  such 
widespread  criticism  if  the  editors  had 
simply  gone  into  print  with  an  uncorrobor- 
ated anonymous  statement  that  the  presi- 
dential candidate  was  engaged  in  an  adulter- 
ous relationship  with  one  or  more  women. 

The  reporters  might  have  spared  them- 
selves the  thought  and  work  that  went  into 
the  job  of  verifying  and  corroborating  that 
Hart  had  his  meetings  with  Donna  Rice. 
Had  the  Miami  Herald  simply  gone  into 
print  with  defamatory  statements  from 
anonymous  confidential  sources  there  would 
probably  have  been  little  if  any  debate  over 
the  decision  to  publish. 

Even  if  the  story  was  proven  to  be  without 
basis  on  the  major  points,  there  would  have 
been  no  major  outcry  and  no  debates  if  the 
editors  refused  to  retract  and  had  stated 
only  "we  checked  our  reporters  notes"  and 
"we  stand  by  our  story." 

Instead  of  criticism  for  irresponsible  pub- 
lishing of  unverified  gossip  and  rumor,  the 
editors  might  have  been  praised  for  "stand- 
ing behind  the  reporter. "  And,  if  the  news- 
paper refused  to  disclose  those  questionable 
"reporters  notes "  to  authorities,  there 
would  be  further  praise  for  "not  being  coop- 
erative with  police." 

"They  can't  prove  we  knew  it  was  false,"  is 
the  frequent  quip  of  the  reporter  or  editor 
bent  upon  publishing  or  airing  an  undocu- 
mented anonymous  defamatory  statement 
about  some  public  figure. 

While  a  few  newspaper  organizations  have 
established  policies  that  virtually  eliminate 
use  of  anonymous  sources  as  the  sole  sup- 
port or  major  support  for  articles  that 
charge  illegal  or  improper  actions,  some  of 
the  larger  newspaper  organizations  operate 
without  guidelines  on  anonymous  sources 
despite  the  examples  of  dishonest  and  mis- 
leading use  of  anonymous  sources  by  a 
number  of  reports  in  the  wake  of  the  Janet 
Cooke  scandal. 

There  is  little  discussion  of  the  cases  of  a 
few  reporters  who  have  been  proven  to  have 
falsified  their  anonymous  sources,  and  to 
have  falsified  notes  in  trying  to  establish 
corroboration  for  non-existent  or  distorted 
versions  of  conversations  with  so-called 
"confidential  sources." 

The  lack  of  discussion  and  criticism  of 
anonymous  informants  defamatory  state- 
ments means  that  the  undisciplined  use  of 
anonymous  sources  goes  on  and  seems  to  be 
condoned  by  some  of  the  networks  and  by 
some  of  the  nations  most  prestigious  news- 
papers. 

It  is  difficult  to  teach  that  sound  investi- 
gative journalism  practices  take  experience 
and  hard  work  when  hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  one  or  more  of  the  television  networks 
does  not  use  a  "sources  say "  attribution  to 
attack  or  undermine  some  political  figure  or 
government  official.  The  use  of  unnamed 
sources  encourages  laziness,  overreaching, 
carelessness  and  insensitivity  in  judging  the 
credibility  of  sources.  This  creates  an  undis- 
ciplined environment  with  the  temptation 
of  willful  falsification  or  exaggeration. 
While  most  journalists  resist  the  temptation 
to  a  short  cut,  there  are  some  who  are  lazy 
or  dishonest  and  will  seize  the  opportunity 
presented  to  make  any  point  they  want  to 
make  through  the  device  of  a  confidential 
source  they  do  not  have  to  identify. 


THE  INF  TREATY 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on  May  9, 
we  will  take  up  the  INF  Treaty.  This 
recess,  therefore,  affords  us  all  &n  op- 
portunity to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  ratification  process  and  with 
the  hearing  record  developed  by  the 
three  committees  having  jurisdiction 
to  review  the  treaty.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee have  all  been  conducting  hear- 
ings, reviewing  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  attempting  to  assess  the 
effect  of  the  treaty  on  our  national  se- 
curity interests. 

Prom  what  I  can  tell  from  talking  to 
members  of  those  committees  and 
reading  reports  in  the  press,  we  have 
pretty  well  concluded  that  phase  of 
the  process.  I  hope  that  we  can  expedi- 
tiously consider  any  suggestions  that 
may  be  made  by  Senators  for  clarifi- 
cations, reservations,  or  even  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty.  Any  Senator  has 
the  right  to  suggest  changes  in  the 
treaty  or  to  urge  additions  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  attaches 
to  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the  obli- 
gations of  our  country  imder  this 
treaty. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  order  to 
appreciate  why  this  is  such  an  historic 
agreement.  For  the  first  time,  we  are 
confronted  with  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  provides  for  the 
actual  elimination  of  deployed  weap- 
ons systems.  Under  the  treaty.  1.836 
missiles  would  actually  be  eliminated 
on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some 
859  missiles  would  be  eliminated  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  will  not  ac- 
tually ratify  the  treaty,  but  will  adopt 
a  resolution  of  ratification  which  gives 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  the  President  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
All  the  treaty  documents  now  before 
the  Senate  are  subject  to  such  ratifica- 
tion. 

It  has  concerned  me  that,  in  prelimi- 
nary discussions  of  the  treaty,  we  have 
heard  some  in  the  Chamber  trying  to 
impose  upon  the  executive  branch 
theories  of  interpretation  of  previous 
treaties  as  a  condition  to  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  even,  as  I  understand 
it.  as  a  condition  to  the  continued 
progress  by  this  administration  in 
reaching  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  treaty  and  on  the  con- 
tinuing strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
that  are  under  way  in  Geneva. 

This  situation  bothers  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  we  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ratification  process  to  work 
out  these  issues  and  to  settle  them 
once  and  for  all. 

I  think  we  can  learn  from  the  histo- 
ry of  the  ABM  and  Salt  I  Treaties.  In 
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instances,  the  Senate  may  not 
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this  recess.  I  hope  we  can  all 

in  this  treaty  with  the  problem 

in  mind  and  try  to  solve  that 

.        during  this  ratification  proc- 

pyankly.  I  think  it  does  not  serve 

interests  when  we  see  im- 

Members  of  the  Senate  chal- 

our  own  executive  branch's  in- 

of  a  treaty  between  the 

States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 

, missile  systems.  These  are 

very  important  understandings. 

ey  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our 

to  understand  and  utilize  the 

technologies    that    may    be 

to  help  us  protect  our  securi- 

,     nation. 

s  )metimes  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
that  it  is  as  difficult  for  the  ad- 
to    negotiate    with    and 
.  to  terms  with  some  Members  of 
cjongress  on  these  subjects  as  it  is 
administration  to  deal  with  the 
in  reconciling  and  resolving 
.  of  these  differences. 
1  worries  me  when  we  have  Mem- 
of    Congress    insisting    on    the 
„  States  complying  with  a  Sena- 
understanding   of   a   previously 
treaty  when  what  really  ought 
us  is  whether  the  Soviet 
is  complying  with  that  treaty. 

we  look  at  the  activities  that 

^ing  on  right  now  in  the  Soviet 

with  respect  to  the  deployment 

bjittle-control   radar  systems,   the 

of  land-based  missile  sys- 

that  could  very  well  be  used  in  an 

missile    defense    system. 

we  see  the  experiments  that  are 

undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union 

using  some  of  the  modem 

that  could  very  well  be 

in  an  ABM  context,  it  worries  me 
we  are  misplacing  our  emphasis, 
»resident.  by  trying  to  nitpick  the 

s    interpretation    of    a 

sion  of  an  ABM  agreement  when 
opght  to  be  looking  at  what  is  hap- 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  may 
the  security  of  American  citi- 
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attach  to  the  treaty  statements,  decla- 
rations, clarifications,  as  the  Senate 
has  the  power  to  do  and  not  get  down 
the  road  into  the  next  administration 
or  the  next,  where  there  will  be  Sena- 
tors serving  in  this  body  that  were  not 
even  present  when  this  treaty  was  rati- 
fied, who  might  make  it  difficult  for 
our  administration  to  carry  out  and 
defend  its  own  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  in  a  way  that  protects  our  secu- 
rity interests. 

I  hope  we  will  keep  these  things  in 
mind,  and  I  know  we  will  as  we  enter 
this  ratification  process.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  patience  while  I  have  made  these 
remarks. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Gi  /en  that  very  legitimate  concern,  I 
hop<  that  in  this  ratification  process 
we  \  ill  look  at  those  possible  disagree 
men  s  over  the  meaning  of  treaty  pro- 
visic  ns  and  iron  those  out  here  in  the 
fam  ly— in  the  family  of  the  Senate 
and  the  administration  working  to- 
gett  er  to  try  to  reach  common  under- 
star  lings.    If    necessary,    we    should 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S  10,000TH 
ROLLCALL 

Mr.  SIMON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  usual  graciousness. 
This  body  is  a  richer  body  for  his  serv- 
ice here. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  of  this  body  on 
simply  noting  that  Senator  Proxmire, 
who  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago,  yester- 
day afternoon  cast  his  10,000th  roll- 
call.  I  doubt,  with  all  due  respects, 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  or 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  ever  going  to 
achieve  that  kind  of  distinction. 

It  is  not  simply  the  roUcalls.  It  is  his 
being  here  morning  after  morning,  on 
morning  business,  calling  attention  to 
"Star  Wars."  calling  attention  as  he 
did  just  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  debt 
problem,  and  this  is  real. 

If  I  could  just  add  one  set  of  statis- 
tics to  what  he  has  said.  In  fiscal  year 
1980  the  Federal  Government  spent 
$83  billion  on  our  interest  expendi- 
ture; this  is  gross  interest  expenditure. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened 
over  the  years— I  would  love  to  just 
blame  this  administration,  but  it  has 
happened  prior  to  that— one  of  the 
little  shifts  that  has  taken  place  is 
when  listing  interest  we  no  longer  list 
the  gross  interest  expenditure.  We  list 
the  net  interest  expenditure  to  bfing 
the  figure  down.  We  subtract  the  in- 
terest we  get  from  Social  Security 
trust  funds  and  things  like  that. 

In  1980  we  spent  $83  billion  on  inter- 
est. This  fiscal  year  the  gross  interest 
expenditure  will  be  $203  billion.  $120 
billion  of  growth  for  interest  alone, 
and  we  do  not  get  one  thing  out  of  it 
other  than  higher  interest  rates. 


CENSORSHIP  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  happen 

to   be   one   of   the   subscribers   of   a 

weekly  newspaper  in  South  Africa,  the 

Weekly  Mail.   It  is  a  vigorous,   free 


newspaper  that  wants  freedom  in 
South  Africa,  but  it  is  an  antiapart- 
heid  newspaper. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  it  was 
warned  that  it  may  be  shut  down  if  it 
does  not  stop  printing  "subversive  ma- 
terial." Subversive  material  means  an- 
tiapartheid  material. 

Under  the  emergency  decree  in 
South  Africa,  the  information  minis- 
ter has  the  ability  just  to  shut  down 
any  newspapers  or  to  censor  newspa- 
pers. And  to  illustrate  that  power,  just 
a  little  better  than  a  month  ago,  on 
March  22,  the  New  Nation,  a  newspa- 
per supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  Conference  in  South  Africa, 
was  shut  down  for  3  months. 

The  Weekly  Mail  is  available  to 
whites  and  blacks.  It  gives  people  like 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  an  op- 
portunity to  see  from  their  perspective 
what  is  going  on.  It  provides  infinitely 
more  material,  frankly,  than  you  can 
get  in  the  New  York  Times  or  the 
Washington  Post  or  any  American 
publication.  Because,  obviously,  we 
cannot  devote  that  much  attention  to 
the  problems  there. 

I  have  appreciated  the  Weekly  Mail 
and  I  hope  that  our  friends  in  South 
Africa  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
shutting  it  down,  or  even  worse,  im- 
prisoning the  editor,  as  they  have 
done  on  some  other  occasions.  The 
editor  of  the  New  Nation,  Mr.  Zwelake 
Sisulu,  has  been  in  detention  since  De- 
cember 1986. 

Our  friends  in  South  Africa  who  are 
in  a  leadership  position  there  ought  to 
understand  this  clearly.  Apartheid  is 
going  to  go.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  is  going  to  go  peacefully  or 
violently.  And  they  ought  to  be  on  the 
side  of  peaceful  change  and  we  ought 
to  be  on  the  side  of  peaceful  change. 
When  they  close  down  newspapers 
that  simply  take  the  stand  that  apart- 
heid is  wrong,  then  the  message  they 
are  sending,  not  only  to  young  radicals 
but  to  everyone  who  wants  change  in 
South  Africa,  is:  You  cannot  have  it 
peacefully;  violence  is  the  way  that 
you  have  to  achieve  change. 

Massive  bloodshed  in  South  Africa 
will  not  be  good  for  whites,  for  blacks, 
for  coloreds  there.  And  the  lesson  of 
history  is  once  you  have  violence,  in  a 
place  like  that,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
confined  to  the  borders  of  any  one 
country.  We  ought  to  be  seeing  that 
there  is  peaceful  change.  This  admin- 
istration ought  to  be  on  the  side  of 
peaceful  change  more  vigorously  than 
it  is.  But  right  now  my  appeal  is  not  to 
this  administration.  It  is  to  the  leaders 
of  South  Africa. 

Let  this  free  journal  continue  to  ex- 
press its  opinion.  Do  not  send  the  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  South  Africa 
that  the  only  way  you  can  achieve 
change  is  through  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an 
additional  hour  today  and  that  Sena- 
tors may  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 


fare  reform,  but  welfare  expansion.  Under 
his  leadership  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
jected overwhelmingly  the  Nixon  proposal 
as  did  the  Senate  itself. 

John  Williams  worked  hard  for  the  people 
of  Delaware  and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  His  integrity  was  never  in 
question,  nor  was  his  dedication  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  American  people. 

Aside  from  being  an  outstanding  Senator, 
to  me  he  was  a  close  friend  and  a  cherished 
colleague. 
Signed. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Jr. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  comments  have  been  signed  by 
him,  and  I  so  indicate. 


STATEMENT  FROM  FORMER 
SENATOR  HARRY  FLOOD 
BYRD,  JR. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  our  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  a  short  while  back. 
Members  of  the  Senate  paid  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  John  Williams  of 
Delaware. 

One  of  our  former  colleagues,  my 
good  friend  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  who  served  with  distinction 
in  this  body  along  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams, told  me  he  wished  he  could 
have  been  included  in  the  tribute  to 
John  Williams. 

I  asked  him  to  send  his  remarks  to 
me  so  I  might  put  them  in  the  Record 
for  him. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  remarks  that  have 
been  sent  to  me  by  the  former  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  in  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league, John  Williams,  be  entered  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  From  Former  Senator  Harry 

Flood  Byrd,  Jr. 
Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  was 
one  of  the  finest  Senators  with  whom  I 
served. 

He  had  strong  convictions  and  during  his 
24  years  in  the  Senate  he  evidenced  time 
and  again  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Never  did  he  run  from  a  fight;  always  did 
he  battle  for  his  philosophy  of  government 
and  against  proposed  legislation  which  was 
contrary  to  those  principles. 

To  John  Williams,  more  than  any  other 
Senator,  goes  the  credit  for  the  defeat  in 
1970-71  of  President  Nixon's  so-called  well- 
fare  reform.  It  was  John  Williams,  a  Repub- 
lican who  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  Repub- 
lican President's  plan. 

It  was  Senator  Williams  who  for  days  on 
end  queried  Administration  witnesses  and 
others,  developing  facts  and  figures  which 
evidenced  that  the  Nixon  plan  was  not  wel- 


CONTEMPORARY  JAPANESE 
POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  making  a  series  of  statements 
concerning  Japan,  and  I  want  to  com- 
ment this  morning  on  contemporary 
Japanese  political  development. 

Whenever  we  in  the  West  set  out  to 
examine  post-World  War  II  Japanese 
politics,  one  central  fact  must  always 
be  kept  in  focus— Japanese  politicians, 
of  whatever  party  or  persuasion,  are  in 
agreement  that  economic  development 
and  expansion  must  have  the  highest 
priority  in  Japan  and  that  all  other 
considerations,  including  defense 
issues  and  trade  matters,  have  to  take 
second  place.  The  results  of  such  a 
predisposition  among  Japanese  polti- 
cians  are  now  being  felt  in  America 
and  Western  Europe. 

I  have  with  me  here  today  Bill  Can- 
field,  who  is  counsel  for  the  minority 
on  the  Rules  Committee  who  has 
worked  with  me  in  researching  recent 
political  developments  in  Japan. 

Last  year,  Japan  replaced  a  popular 
and  successful  Prime  Minister  with  a 
relatively  unknown  and  untested  suc- 
cessor. The  question  must  be:  Will  the 
change  in  Prime  Ministers  signal  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  Japanese 
politics?  Will  their  economic  policies 
of  the  past  continue,  unaltered,  into 
the  21st  century?  Will  Japan  come  to 
recognize  its  defense  obligations  as  a 
world  power?  Such  questions  must 
naturally  occur  to  anyone  who  seeks 
to  understand  the  future  course  of 
Japanese-United  States  relations. 

Mr.  President,  November  6,  1987 
marked  a  very  important  day  in  the 
political  life  of  postwar  Japan.  On 
that  day.  Prime  Minister  Noboru  Ta- 
keshita  succeeded  Yashuiro  Nakasone 
and  named  the  members  of  his  first 
Cabinet.  It  is  clear  that  this  event  was 
important  not  only  for  Japan  but  also 
for  the  West,  and  especially  for  the 
United  States.  While  the  formation  of 
the  Takeshita  government  represents 
a  new  political  beginning  for  Japan,  it 
must  also  be  seen  as  a  continunation 
of  a  political  dynamic  which  has  been 
operative  in  Japan  for  the  last 
century. 

That  statement  is  not  a  contradic- 
tion, Mr.  President.  If  we  have  learned 


anything  about  our  Japanese  friends 
over  the  last  several  decades,  it  is  that 
in  Japanese  politics,  the  old  and  new 
can,  and  do,  coexist  quite  hamnonious- 
ly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Japanese  do- 
mestic politics  can  best  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  the  old  saying  that: 
"The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  remain  the  same." 

When  examining  the  current  politi- 
cal situation  in  Japan,  we  must  recall 
that  there  is  but  one  dominant  politi- 
cal organization  in  Japan,  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  [LDP],  remember- 
ing as  well  that  the  LDP  Party  has 
named  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
for  each  Government  since  the  party 
was  founded  in  1955.  In  addition,  we 
must  also  remember  that  the  LDP  rep- 
resents something  more,  an  unbroken 
line  of  conservative  political  parties 
which  have  lead  Japan  since  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  In  fact, 
the  1955  formation  of  the  LDP  was 
itself  the  result  of  the  joining  together 
of  the  two  largest  conservation  parties 
of  the  era. 

Since  1955,  Prime  Ministers  have 
come  and  gone,  but  the  LDP  has  re- 
mained dominant.  If  the  election  re- 
sults of  the  landslide  LDP  victory  in 
July,  1986— in  which  the  LDP  took  304 
of  the  512  seats  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Diet— are  a  guide  to  the  future, 
the  LDP  appears  to  have  solidified  its 
position  and  will  remain  the  preemi- 
nent force  in  Japanese  politics  into 
the  21st  century.  This  project  is  con- 
firmed by  a  July  16,  1987  poll  conduct- 
ed by  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun  newspa- 
per which  found  that  fully  46.2  per- 
cent of  respondents  chose  the  LDP  as 
their  party,  while  the  highest  rated 
opposition  party  secured  the  support 
of  only  14.2  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing. 

Before  examining  the  LDP  and  its 
leadership,  we  should  look  briefly  at 
the  major  opposition  parties.  The 
Japan  Socialist  Party  tJSP]  presents 
the  most  numerically  significant  alter- 
native to  the  LDP.  For  years,  the 
Japan  Socialist  Party  has  based  its 
appeal  on  a  Marxist  line  and  has  de- 
pended upon  organized  labor  for  the 
majority  of  its  support.  However,  the 
party's  overwhelming  defeat  in  the 
July.  1986  election  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  today,  Japan  is  a  nation 
where  polling  data  shows  that  80  to  85 
percent  of  the  citizenry  identifies  with 
middle-class  values  and  where  labor 
unions  can  no  longer  deliver  the  meas- 
ure of  political  support  of  which  they 
were  once  capable.  In  the  lower  house 
of  the  Diet,  the  JSP.  the  No.  2  politi- 
cal party  in  Japan,  currently  holds 
only  85  of  512  seats.  While  the  future 
for  the  JSP  appears  bleak,  its  leader- 
ship has  finally  recognized  that  it 
must  adapt  its  policies  to  contempo- 
rary political  realities.  The  first  over- 
seas visit,  in  September  of  last  year,  by 
the    party's    new    chairman,    Takako 
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.„  to  the  United  States  rather 
as  had  been  suggested  by  some 
leadership  of  the  party,  to  the 
Union  or  China, 
decision,   to  visit  the  United 
first,  was  a  remarkable  break 
I  he  past  by  the  chairman  of  the 
3ut  this  visit  was  not  the  only 
in  JSP  dogma.  In  fact,  the  JSP 
,„un  to  reexamine  its  historic  po- 
relative  to  the  Japanese  Self -De- 
Treaty   and   the   Japan-United 
Security  Treaty.  In  a  position 
released  by  the  JSP  in  August 
the  party  began  to  move  closer 
positions  held  by  the  other  Jap- 
opposition  parties,  recommend- 
;  the  security  treaty  and  the 
_  forces  be  sw^jepted  for  defense 
iind  that  the  1  percent  of  Japa- 
I  TOSS  national  product  ceiling  for 
spending  be  continued, 
er  much  the  JSP  attempts  to 
its    hardline    image,    internal 
_„_  can  be  counted  on  to  make 
process  quite  difficult.  In  fact, 
h  suance  of  the  August  1987  posi- 
1  taper  lead  to  a  split  within  the 
the  result  of  which  the  Social- 
seceded  from  the  JSP. 
_,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
he  JSP  is  being  consumed  from 
..  In  June  1987,  right-wing,  na- 
ist  members  of  the  JSP  met  with 

from  two  other  major  opposi- 

>arties,  the  Democratic  Socialist 
and  the  Social  Democratic  Fed- 
.  in  an  attempt  to  consolidate 
more  significant  opposition  coa- 
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second  largest  opposition  party 

Komieto  Party  which  controls 

;— of  512— in  the  lower  house  of 

:  )iet.   But  the   influence  of  Ko- 

is  small  indeed.  The  Yomiuri 

poll   of   July    1987   showed 

)nly  4.5  percent  of  those  respond- 

.„ with  Komieto.  In  fact,  that 

!  howed  that  more  people  selected 
of  the  above,  some  26.3  percent, 
choose  all  of  the  opposition  par- 
taken  together.   This   illustrates 
( lominance  of  the  Liberal  Demo- 
Party  and  the  near  futility  with 
the  Japanese  opposition  parties 
the  prospect  of  overtaking 
..  in  the  near  future, 
landslide  July  1986  election  vic- 
for  LDP.  which  get  into  place  the 
of  Prime  Minister  Takeshita  in 
October  of  1987.  was  the  result  of 
)verwhelmingly  successful  5-year 
of    his    predessesor.    former 
Minister  Nakasone.  Before  Na- 
came  to  power,  the  generally 
rule  of  thumb  was  that  a 
,  Minister  could  at  best  accom- 
one  major  international  achieve- 
during     his     term.     Nakasone 
the  contrary  by  embarking  on 
Ipng-held  dream  of  improving  Jap- 
South  Korean  relations,  which 
remained   strained   since   World 
II.  After  achieving  the  full  nor- 
of    relations    with    South 
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Korea  early  in  his  first  term,  Naka- 
sone went  from  success  to  success,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  close  personal  relationship 
with  President  Reagan. 

The  new  style  of  leadership  which 
Nakasone  brought  to  contemporary 
Japanese  politics  was  obviously  well 
received  by  the  Japanese  people.  This 
is  especially  true  with  respect  to  Naka- 
sone's  international  role  and  his  for- 
eign policy  initiatives.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  the  Japanese  public 
supports  an  expansion  of  his  defense 
policies. 

In  fact,  the  July  1987  Yomiuri  Shim- 
bun  poll  shows  that  only  8.4  percent  of 
those  who  supported  Nakasone  did  so 
because  of  his  defense  posture  and 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  those  who  op- 
posed Mr.  Nakasone  did  so  because  of 
his  defense  and  international  policies. 
I  believe  that  we  can  infer  from  this 
that  while  popular  support  for  contin- 
ued international  activism  is  both  pos- 
sible and  politically  wise  for  Prime 
Minister  Takeshita.  there  appears  to 
be  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Japanese  are  interested  in  expanding 
upon  their  very  limited  defense  role. 
Lack  of  popular  resolve  on  their  own 
defense  obligation  by  the  Japanese  is  a 
very  troubling  development  for  the 
future  of  the  free  nations  of  the  Pacif- 
ic. 

It  also  seems  clear  to  me  that  Mr. 
Takeshita  has  the  responsibility  of 
drawing  upon  the  popularity  of  his 
predecessor  to  continue  the  Nakasone 
policy  of  redirecting  the  Japanese 
economy  toward  one  which  is  more 
import-oriented  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  recent  past.  Prime  Minister 
Takeshita  must  be  careful,  however, 
not  to  allow  commodity  prices  to  soar 
as  he  continues  to  move  toward  a  more 
import-oriented  economy.  Experts 
agree  that  Japanese  voters  use  the  sta- 
bility of  commodity  prices  as  a  major 
component  in  their  electoral  decisions. 
Nakasone  was  the  heir  to  5  years  of 
stable  prices;  Mr.  Takeshita  must  have 
an  equal  amount  of  good  fortune  if  he 
is  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  President.  Noboru  Takeshita  is 
well  within  the  mainstream  of  tradi- 
tional Japanese  politicians.  His  politi- 
cal success  appears  premised  on  years 
of  hard  work  within  the  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  support  of  influ- 
ential LDP  Party  elders  rather  than 
from  his  issue  expertise.  Takeshita 
began  his  political  career  at  age  27— he 
is  now  64— in  a  prefecture  assembly, 
rising  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet 
at  age  34  and  has  been  continually  re- 
elected ever  since. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  began  Cabi- 
net service  in  1971  and  has  been  a  Cab- 
inet Secretary,  the  Minister  of  Con- 
struction, and  served  as  Finance  Minis- 
ter in  1979-80  and  again  from  Novem- 
ber 1982  to  July  1986.  He  also  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  the  son-in-law  of 
former  Deputy,-  Prime  Minister  Shin 


Kanemaru.  who  was  instrumental  in 
his  campaign  for  party  leadership. 

His  connections  notwithstanding, 
the  Prime  Minister  must  also  be  recog- 
nized as  a  shrewed  politician.  After 
taking  control  of  the  LDP  in  July 
1986,  in  a  contest  with  Finance  Minis- 
ter Susumu  Miyazawa  and  former  For- 
eign Minister  Shintaro  Abe.  Takeshita 
named  Mr.  Abe  as  Secretary  General 
of  the  party,  the  No.  2  position,  thus 
making  Abe  the  logical  successor  for 
Prime  Minister  upon  Mr.  Takeshita's 
retirement  from  office.  Takeshita  re- 
tained Mr.  Miyazawa  as  Finance  Min- 
ister and  named  Michio  Watanabe  as 
chairman  of  the  party's  Policy  Affairs 
Research  Committee,  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  within  Japa- 
nese policymaking  circles.  Because  of 
Watanabe's  expertise  on  tax  issues,  it 
is  expected  that  Takeshita  will  fulfill  a 
campaign  promise  and  emphasize 
reform  of  the  byzantine  Japanese  tax 
code  during  his  first  term. 

Mr.  President,  while  some  people 
predict  Prime  Minister  Takeshita  may 
not  be  the  dynamic  leader  that  his 
predecessor  was.  his  personal  qualities 
are  those  which  are  the  most  esteemed 
in  Japanese  society:  a  strong  sense  of 
compassion,  deference,  patience  and 
self-effacement.  Based  upon  his  Cabi- 
net selections.  I  foresee  that  he  will 
emphasize  continuity  in  both  domestic 
and  international  policies  and  will 
stress  his  endorsement  of  the  essence 
of  Japanese  culture. 

However.  Mr.  President.  Prime  Min- 
ister Takeshita  must  begin  the  process 
of  reexamining  the  role  of  Japan  with 
respect  to  its  defense  obligations.  For 
too  long.  Japanese  politicians  have  felt 
that  a  robust  international  economy 
was  all  that  mattered.  But  Japan  has 
become  a  world  power  over  the  last  40 
years.  They  must  come  to  understand 
that  world  powers  have  world  obliga- 
tions. They  must  come  to  understand 
that  they  must  begin  to  play  a  wider 
role  in  the  common  defense  of  the  Pa- 
cific. The  United  States  can  no  longer 
be  expected  to  shoulder,  alone,  the 
Japanese  defense  obligation  while  the 
Japanese  remain  free  to  expand  their 
own  international  economy. 

In  the  months  ahead.  Mr.  Takeshita 
will  face  many  troubling  domestic  and 
international  problems,  not  the  least 
of  which  will  be  the  future  course  of 
the  Japanese-American  relationship.  I 
look  forward  to  my  pending  trip  to 
Japan  and  to  working  with  the  Prime 
Minister  toward  our  shared  goal  of 
strengthening  our  ties  of  mutual  admi- 
ration and  support. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  JUDEA  AND 
SAMARIA-THE  REST  OF  THE 
STORY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  public  h£is  been  provided 
with  a  great  deal  of  commentary  re- 


garding the  civil  strife  now  being  or- 
chestrated in  Israel. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  this 
commentary  has  ignored  the  larger 
context  in  which  this  civil  strife 
occurs.  It  is  this  larger  context  which 
must  be  known  and  understood  if  we 
are  to  have  a  policy  truly  aimed  at 
serving  America's  interests  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  events  in  Israel  are  disturbing 
to  many  Americans  and  especially  to 
me.  At  this  point,  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  our  Government  should  be  to 
avoid  taking  steps  which  run  the  risk 
of  increasing  violence  and  discord 
there. 

Beyond  this  immediate  imperative, 
the  United  States  would  be  best  off 
viewing  the  current  situation  in  the 
context  of  the  long-running  struggle 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors  as 
well  as  the  long-term  efforts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  move  into  a  position 
of  dominance  in  the  Middle  East.  Such 
efforts  must  not  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vance. 

Early  in  April,  Human  Events  ran  an 
article  by  Yedidya  Atlas,  entitled  "A 
Short  History  of  the  West  Bank."  In 
the  article.  Mr.  Atlas  discusses  both 
the  recent  history  of  Judea  and  Sama- 
ria, and  the  involvement  of  pro-Soviet, 
and  radical  forces  in  the  violence  being 
orchestrated  in  these  territories. 

Some  commentators  have  suggested 
that  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
can  easily  be  solved  by  the  relinquish- 
ing of  these  territories  by  Israel.  How- 
ever, after  reading  Mr.  Atlas'  article,  it 
is  clear  that  this  simple  "solution" 
would  not  be  a  solution  at  all.  but 
would  rather  promote  the  interests  of 
radical.  pro-Soviet  elements  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Israel,  the  Palestinian  people, 
and  America's  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  Human  Events  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  publishing  this  insightful 
backgrounder  on  a  complex  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

A  Short  History  of  the  West  Bank 


(By  Yedidya  Atlas) 

Jerusalem:— Since  early  last  December 
Americans  have  been  inundated  by  media 
reports  on  the  "escalating  conflict  between 
the  Palestinians  and  Israeli  troops  in  the 
Occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. " 

Israel  is  being  charged  with  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  current  situation,  as  well  as 
for  its  solution. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
are  being  simplistically  presented  as  a  ho- 
mogenous nationalist  group  struggling 
against  their  Israeli  occupiers  for  a  home- 
land limited  to  the  administered  territories 

To  better  comprehend  this  more  complex 
and  volatile  situation,  a  brief  history  is  in 
order.  In  1919.  the  League  of  Nations  en- 
trusted Great  Britain  with  a  mandate  for  es- 
tablishing a  Jewish  national  homeland  in 


Palestine  which  included  the  territory  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan  River. 

In  1921,  approximately  77  per  cent  of  this 
area  was  separated  by  the  British  to  estab- 
lish an  Arab  entity  in  eastern  Palestine,  and 
Abdullah  ibn  Hussein,  an  Arabian  interlop- 
er, was  appointed  emir.  The  official  reason: 
to  designate  a  homeland  for  the  Arab  Pales- 
tinians, leaving  the  remaining  23  per  cent 
west  of  the  river  for  the  Jewish  Palestinian 
homeland. 

In  1946.  the  British  created  the  Kingdom 
of  Transjordan  and  Abdullah  was  promoted 
to  king.  Then,  in  1947.  the  U.N.  issued  a 
"Partition  Plan"  to  divide  the  remaining 
western  part  of  Palestine  Into  a  truncated 
Jewish  State  and  a  second  Palestinian  Arab 
state  in  the  territories  known  still  as  Judea 
and  Samaria. 

The  Palestinian  Jews,  under  protest,  ac- 
cepted the  1947  Partition  Plan.  The  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  rejected  it.  And  on  May  15. 
1948.  the  combined  armies  of  all  the  Arab 
countries  attacked  the  fledgling  SUte  of 
Israel. 

Approximately  600,000  Palestinian  Arabs 
fled  "temporarily."  But  temporarily  became 
permanently,  when  the  Arab  invaders  failed 
to  destroy  Israel. 

Following  the  1949  ceasefire.  Judea  and 
Samaria  were  under  Trans  Jordanian  occupa- 
tion, and  Egypt  occupied  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Transjordan  became  Jordan  when  Abdullah 
annexed  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  annex- 
ation was  recognized  by  no  country  in  the 
world,  including  the  U.S.,  except  for  Great 
Britain  and  Pakistan.  The  Jordanian  mon- 
arch was  even  denounced  by  his  own  Arab 
allies. 

At  the  Arab  League  Summit  the  next 
year,  a  resolution  was  jointly  presented  by 
Syria.  Lebanon,  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  to 
expel  Jordan  from  the  Arab  League  for  Ab- 
dullah's actions. 

For  19  years,  until  1967.  Jordan  occupied, 
sometimes  brutally,  the  renamed,  "West 
Bank'  with  its  20  UNWRA  refugee  camps. 
No  one  in  the  world  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Palestinian  sUte  in  the  West 
Bank,  least  of  all  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
themselves.  Nor  would  Jordan  have  agreed. 
And  when  western  Palestinians  rioted  in 
December  1955.  April,  1957,  April  1963,  No- 
vember 1966  and  April  1967,  King  Hussein 
sent  in  tanks  which  shelled  city  streets  and 
machine  gunned  people  at  random,  killing 
hundreds  of  men.  women  and  children.  Of 
course,  he  first  closed  the  area  to  the  world 
media. 

The  Gaza  Strip,  as  it  was  known  for  the 
19  years  of  Egyptian  occupation,  had  eight 
UNWRA  refugee  camps  in  which  the  Pales- 
tinians were  forced  to  live  in  overcrowed 
squalor.  Egypt  refused  to  absorb  any  refu- 
gees, kept  them  stateless,  denied  passports, 
and  forbade  them  to  travel  or  work  in 
Egypt. 

For  19  years,  these  Jordanian  and  Egyp- 
tian occupied  areas  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
economic  stagnation  and  severe  unemploy- 
ment. 

Average  unemployment  in  the  early  60s 
ran  between  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  and 
refugee  unemployment  hit  a  high  of  83  per 
cent.  Yet  during  this  entire  period,  the 
world  was  silent.  PLO  terrorist  chieftain 
Yasir  Arafat  himself  never  even  bothered  to 
visit  Judea  and  Samaria  for  the  entire 
period  of  Jordanian  occupation.  Only  with 
the  capture  of  these  territories  by  Israel  in 
a  defensive  war  in  1967  did  anyone  discover 
the  "legitimate  rights  and  national  aspira- 
tions" of  the  Palestinian  Arabs. 

And  yet,  from  a  humanitarian  viewpoint, 
the  situation  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  has 


improved  immeasurably  since  the  advent  of 
Israeli  administration  in  1967. 

Unemployment  hovers  around  a  mere  1 
per  cent  and  per  capita  gross  income  trebled 
in  less  than  20  years;  Infant  morality  rates 
dropped  from  the  pre-1967  140  per  1,000  to 
only  30  per  1,000  today— at  a  time  when  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  world  is  still  at  80  per  1.000; 
and  seven  Arab  colleges  and  universities 
were  established  under  Israeli  "occupation," 
where  none  existed  before  1967. 

Had  the  Arab  countries  any  true  inten- 
tions of  helping  their  beleaguered  brethren 
from  western  Palestine,  they  would  and 
could  have  absorbed  them  easily  four  dec- 
ades ago,  as  the  Israelis  did  of  an  even 
greater  number  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
Arab  lands. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  share  the  same  lan- 
guage, religion  and  culture,  and  for  some  75 
per  cent  of  them,  the  same  countries  of 
origin  just  three  generations  before  when 
their  grandfathers  emigrated  for  economic 
reasons  to  Palestine  from  Lebanon,  Syria. 
Egypt,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

But  the  21  Arab  countries  were  not  inter- 
ested In  aiding  their  Palestinian  brothers. 
Rather,  they  preferred  to  use  them  as  a  po- 
litical weapon  to  wield  against  Israel.  And 
no  less  a  political  body  than  the  United  Na- 
tions lent  Itself  to  this  manipulation. 

In  the  mid-1970s  Israel  attempted  to  give 
the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  in  Gaza  new 
and  better  housing.  The  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, at  the  urging  of  the  Arab  states, 
passed  Resolution  32/90  condemning  Israel 
for  trying  to  relocate  these  refugees  and  de- 
manded they  be  returned  "to  the  camps 
from  which  they  were  removed. " 

And  yet,  U.N.  Under  Secretary  Marrack 
Gouldlng  came  to  Gaza  this  past  January 
during  the  riots  accompanied  by  10  TV 
crews  on  a  fact-finding  visit  and  laid  the 
entire  blame  for  the  situation  squarely  at  Is- 
rael's feet.  As  if  his  own  organization's  com- 
plicity in  the  matter  did  not  exist. 

Today's  rioting  In  the  administered  terri- 
tories is  said  to  be  just  a  homogeneous  and 
spontaneous  demonstration  of  Palestinian 
national  aspirations  against  Israeli  occupa- 
tion. Ignored,  however,  is  the  role  of  a  com- 
bination of  various  terrorist  factions  from 
the  PLO  is  extremist  Muslin  fundamental- 
ists—groups which  are  no  less  at  odds  with 
each  other  as  they  are  in  opposition  to  Isra- 
pi'c  Gxist'CncG. 

Moreover,  one  must  distinguish  between 
Gaza  and  the  region  known  as  Judea  and 
Samaria,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  while  not  neces- 
sarily In  favor  of  Israel,  do  not  prefer  either 
King  Hussein  or  Arafat  as  alternative 
choices  and  thus  are  unlikely  to  support  the 
aim  of  many  of  the  rioters. 

Of  the  420  Arab  villages  and  25  munici- 
palities In  the  administered  territories,  riots 
have  taken  place  in  less  than  50  of  them. 
And  these  50  are  generally  quiet. 

The  Indigenous  Palestinian  Arab  popula- 
tion in  the  administered  territories  and 
their  refugee  brethren  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get 
along.  The  Palestinian  refugees  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  comprise  30  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  only  a  third,  or  10  per  cent, 
live  In  UNWRA  refugee  camps.  In  Gaza 
they  count  for  60  per  cent,  half  still  in  the 
camps. 

In  Gaza  there  are  eight  different  groups 
of  Islamic  fundamentalists  whose  Influence 
In  Judea  and  Samaria  is  minor.  These 
Muslin  extremists  comprise  about  25  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  terrorist  factions 
In  Gaza,  whereas  In  Judea  and  Samaria, 
they  only  come  to  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
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the  aforementioned  groups  are 
n  Syria  and  have  linked  with  the 
Union.  Yasir  Arafat's  PLO  faction, 
lile  not  based  in  Syria,  maintains 
;ies  with  Moscow. 

_  Islamic  extremist  groups  are  pri- 

splinter    factions    of    the    original 

Muslim      Brotherhood,"      and 

the    basic    line    of     "Jihad  "—'Holy 

against  the  Jews,  and  the  establish- 

f  an  Islamic  Palestinian  state. 

Junni  fundamentalists,  each  of  the 

i  roups,  has  its  own  political  line.  They 

the    "Brotherhood,"  of  course;    "Is- 

ihad, "  which  is  itself  divided  between 

of  the  PLO,  the    "Al-Mujamma 

..     faction  which   pursues  a  Kho- 

doctrine,  and  the  Takfiyu  al-Ijerra, 

Cairo    branch    murdered    Egyptian 

Anwar  Sadat;  the  Al-Jamiyya  Al- 

,_   breakaway   from   the   "Brother- 

and  the  Salfiyyun.  which  has  links 

Saudi  fundamentalists. 

being  himself,  as  his  uncles  and 
before     him,    a    member    of     the 
Brotherhood"  in  Egypt,  recognized 
terrorist  potential  of  the  spread- 
Islamic  fundamentalist  groups,  and  set 
'  religious  department"  of  Fatah  to  at- 
to  harness  this  terrorist  power  for 
While  only  moderately  successful, 
has    more    support    amongst     the 
extremists  than  any  other  terrorist 


and  primitive  anti-Semitic  and  racist  mes- 
sage, referring  to  the  Jews  as  "blood  suck- 
ers" and  "brothers  of  monkeys,"  and  the 
PLO  leaflets  carry  a  more  Marxist  revolu- 
tionary tone  attacking  "imperialism  and  its 
allies"  and  "Israel- American  conspiracies " 
against  the  Palestinians. 

The  current  riots  are  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  a  new  popular  revolt  against 
the  Israeli  occupation.  Although  previous 
waves  of  rioting  did  not  reach  this  length 
and  scope,  particularly  with  the  expansion 
of  Islamic  fimdamentalist  groups  in  Gaza, 
there  are  no  new  players  here. 

The  local  coordinators  and  organizers  of 
the  riots,  including  those  deported  by  Israel 
in  January,  are  veteran  terrorist  operatives 
linked  to  the  PLO,  Islamic  extremists  and 
leftist  groups.  All  have  long  criminal  records 
ranging  from  murder  and  terrorist  bomb- 
ings to  incitement  to  riot  and  recruiting  for 
terrorist  organizations. 

With  the  abject  failure  of  the  PLO  and  all 
its  various  factions  to  seriously  hamper  Isra- 
el's existence,  they  have  bet  everything  on 
the  current  riots  in  a  lastditch  effort  to  be 
taken  seriously. 
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it  is  true  that  the  initial  riots  of  De- 

9  in  Gaza  were  local  in  origin,  the 

.  terrorist  organizations  soon  jumped 

bandwagon  and  grabbed  the  reins. 
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Arafat    added,    "the    uprising    was 
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^._     and   the   Palestinian   Arab 

in   the   administered   territories   is 
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as  in  the  case  of  Ahmed  Jibril,  or 

_  and  Arafat's  PLO,  or  via  under- 

leaflets,  as  well  as  direct  incitement 

the  Jews"  during  Muslim  prayer 

„  in  the  mosques. 

underground  leaflets  stem  from  the 

>peratives,  who  while  claiming  to  issue 

on  a  regional  basis  from  "on  high," 

no  real  effect  beyond  their  respective 

The  Islamic  leaflets  have  a  blunt 
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JAMIE  HUTTON— A  REAL-LIFE 

PORTRAIT  IN  COURAGE 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  real-life  portrait  in  courage,  17- 
year-old  Jamie  Hutton  of  Monona,  WI. 
Jamie  Hutton  is  struggling  with  an 
awful  disease.  His  doctors  call  it  chron- 
ic myelogenous  leukemia.  To  Jamie, 
though,  it  is  just  another  one  of  life's 
challenges,  another  opportunity  to 
show  character  and  determination. 

Jamie  has  the  certainty  and  confi- 
dence, the  quite  hopefulness  that  only 
a  strong  character  can  provide.  Jamie 
says  his  doctors  aren't  certain  about 
his  prospects  for  recovery;  he  adds, 
and  I  quote,  "They're  not  promising 
anything,  but  I  am." 

Mr.  President.  Jamie  Hutton  demon- 
strates as  clearly  as  I've  ever  seen  it 
the  difference  between  wishing  and 
hoping.  A  wish  is  the  same  as  a  fanta- 
sy; it  is  based  on  unreality,  and  usually 
remains  there.  Hope,  on  the  other 
hand,  starts  out  by  recognizing  reali- 
ty—and then  acts  with  courage  and 
faith  to  make  it  better. 

A  wish  vanishes  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears; hope  combined  with  faith  can 
move  mountains. 

Jamie  Hutton  recognizes  better  than 
most  adults  that  life  is  like  surfing  on 
a  choppy  sea.  You  have  to  keep  your 
head  up,  or  you'll  wipe  out. 

Jamie's  keeping  his  head  up.  Pro 
golfer  Greg  Norman  honored  him  by 
spending  the  Heritage  Classic  tourna- 
ment with  him— and  presenting  him 
with  the  victory  trophy  he  won  in  that 
tournament. 

Greg  Norman  knows  class  when  he 
sees  it.  All  of  Wisconsin  is  proud  of 
Jamie,  and  we  hope  his  recovery  is  as 
speedy  as  his  courage  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  who 
have  ever  faced,  or  ever  will  face 
though  and  painful  situations— and 
I'm  sure  that  includes  all  of  us— 
should    reflect    on    the    example    of 


young  Jamie  Hutton  of  Monona.  I 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
report  on  Jamie  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Apr.  20, 
1988] 

Jamie's  Optimism,  Determination  Stronger 
Than  Ever 

(By  Martha  Engber) 
It's  not  difficult  to  understand  why  big 
shote  like  USA  Today,  PM  Magazine,  Good 
Morning  America  and  Sports  Illustrated  are 
courting  17-year  old  Jamie  Hutton  of 
Monona  for  interviews.  He  gives  you  the  im- 
pression he  graduated  from  a  course  in 
upbeat  behavior. 

"I  feel  fine,"  Hutton  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  Tuesday  from  University  Hospital 
where  he  is  undergoing  tests.  Next  week 
he'll  return  and  begin  chemotherapy  before 
a  bone  marrow  transplant  May  6.  Hutton 
was  diagnosed  with  chronic  myelogenous 
leukemia  two  months  ago. 

Recovery  is  a  question  of  "when,"  not  "if," 
he  said.  Doctors  "say  they're  not  promising 
anything,  but  I  am." 

He  promises  that  he'll  successfully  recu- 
perate from  the  operation,  courtesy  of  the 
marrow  from  his  21-year  old  brother,  Mike, 
by  the  beginning  of  July.  That's  the  way 
things  have  to  be  since  he  has  a  date  to 
keep  with  his  new  Australian  friend,  golf 
pro  Greg  Norman. 

Norman  presented  the  trophy  he  won  at 
last  weekend's  Heritage  Classic  professional 
golf  tournament  to  Hutton  on  national  tele- 
vision Sunday  in  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  The  two 
also  talked,  ate  and  sweated  out  the  four 
day  tournament  together. 

At  that  time,  Norman  made  a  deal  that 
he'll  arrange  up-front  seats  for  Hutton  at 
the  Western  Open  golf  tournament  in  early 
July  in  Oak  Brook,  111.,  as  long  as  Hutton 
feels  all  right. 

"There's  nothing  that's  going  to  stop  me 
from  going  to  the  tournament, "  said 
Hutton,  who  attended  the  last  tournament 
with  the  help  of  Thursday's  Child,  a  south- 
ern Wisconsin  group  that  grants  the  wishes 
of  children  who  are  gravely  ill. 

"That  was  the  best  time  in  my  entire  life," 
Hutton  said.  "(Norman)  didn't  just  put  on  a 
show  for  the  cameras.  It's  not  like  I  just  met 
him  this  one  time.  We're  going  to  keep  in 
touch." 

The  junior  at  Monona  Grove  High  School 
plans  to  put  the  huge  wood  and  metal 
trophy  on  a  shelf  in  his  hospital  room  "so 
everyone  can  see  it." 

"I'm  going  to  get  out  and  get  well  for 
him,"  Hutton  added. 

Hutton  said  he  would  die  without  the 
transplant.  The  operation  gives  him  an  80- 
percent  chance  of  surviving. 

The  chemotherapy  and  high-dose  radi- 
ation sessions  are  extremely  aggressive 
treatments  that  may  make  Hutton  very 
sick,  said  Dr.  Patricia  Dirundorf,  Hutton's 
doctor.  He  won't  be  close  to  being  home  free 
until  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation 
when  new  bone  marrow  begins  to  grow  and 
create  normal  blood  cells. 

"The  hard  times  are  coming, "  she  said, 
but  Hutton's  new  friendship  with  Norman 
and  the  media  attention  should  be  good  for 
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his  morale  and  "give  him  the  strength  and 
enthusiasm  to  keep  on  going." 


OBJECTIONABLE  TRADE  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  PROVI- 
SION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  the  Senate  sent  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Reform  Act  to  the  President.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  veto  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  send  us  a  list  of  his  spe- 
cific objections  to  the  bill  so  that  Con- 
gress can  act  quickly  on  a  stripped 
down  version.  We  need  to  pass  trade 
legislation  this  year. 

Yesterday,  I  cosigned  a  letter  with  a 
number  of  farm  State  Senators  urging 
the  President  to  include  references  to 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  ethanol 
provision  in  his  veto  message.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 
Elimination   of   this   provision   would 
help  to  address  several  concerns  with 
the  bill.  Dropping  this  provision  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  bill  and  protect 
a  vital  domestic  industry  from  subsi- 
dized   foreign    competition.     I    have 
heard  Senators   make   the   argument 
that  the  final  bill  is  an  improvement 
over  the  House  version.  That  may  be 
good,  but  why  allow  any  subsidized 
ethanol  into  the  United  States?  It  is 
time  that  the  bill  restricts  such  im- 
ports to  only  five  companies.  But  why 
should   these   five   companies   be   al- 
lowed to  make  an  estimated  $100  mil- 
lion profit  importing  subsidized  etha- 
nol? We  also  have  heard  that  only  two 
of  these  five  companies  currently  are 
producing.  If  they  are  not  producing 
or  planning  to  produce  ethanol,  why 
do  they  need  or  want  this  special  pro- 
vision? Finally,  an  argument  has  been 
made  that  the  ethanol  imports  under 
this  bill  would  not  harm  our  domestic 
ethanol  industry.  If  this  is  true,  why  is 
the  domestic  industry  opposed  to  this 
provision?  Why  have  experts  estimat- 
ed that  this  provision  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  1,000  domestic  jobs  in  the  etha- 
nol industry  and  displace  80  million 
bushels  of  U.S.  corn?  It  is  clear  that  al- 
lowing  200  million   gallons  of  subsi- 
dized ethanol  into  the  United  States  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  U.S.  farm- 
ers, taxpayers  or  workers.  This  provi- 
sion should  be  dropped. 

Deletion  of  the  ethanol  provision 
would  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
bill,  but  additional  provisions  also 
should  be  dropped  to  reduce  the  cost. 
At  least  some  of  the  165  studies  and  30 
new  commissions  could  be  eliminated. 
We  have  heard  that  this  bill  will  cost 
only  $1.8  billion  in  the  first  year.  Yet. 
when  we  calculate  the  cost  of  legisla- 
tion we  also  must  look  at  the  out 
years.  The  administration  estimates 
that  the  bill  will  create  $2.4  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  and  $1.6  billion 
in  new  budget  outlays  and  revenue 
losses  over  the  next  6  years.  In  addi- 


tion, the  bill  authorizes  an  additional 
$3.7    billion    in    new    appropriations. 
When  you  add  up  the  cost  of  every- 
thing authorized,  you  find  a  potential 
$6.7  billion  cost  for  this  bill  over  the 
next  6  years.  This  figure  does  not  even 
include  the  potential  cost  of  the  agri- 
cultural marketing  loan  provisions  or 
the    $2    billion    export    enhancement 
program.  These  provisions  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  total  cost  because  it  can 
be  assumed  that  they  would  not  be  im- 
plemented. The  so-called  strong  mar- 
keting loan  provision  gives  the  admin- 
istration authority  it  already  possess- 
es. On  several  occasions,  I  have  joined 
in  urging  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
to  implement  a  marketing  loan  pro- 
gram   for   several    commodities.    The 
Secretary  says  he  has  not  used  this  au- 
thority because  of  its  high  cost  and  its 
adverse  impact  on  ongoing  trade  nego- 
tiations.   The    bill    clearly    maintains 
this  programs  if  it  can  be  certified 
that  implementation  would  harm  ne- 
gotiations. I  support  marketing  loans, 
but  feel  that  these  trade  bill  agricul- 
tural provisions  should  be  recognized 
for  what  they  really  are— empty  shells. 
There  are  several  more  substantial 
agricultural  trade  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  would  help  farmers  and  ranchers. 
For  example,  the  change  in  the  duty 
classification   for  casein  will  benefit 
dairy  farmers,  taxpayers,  and  consum- 
ers. The  change  permitting  processed 
meat  products  to  be  considered  as  live 
animals     would     provide    substantial 
help   to   pork   and   cattle   producers. 
These  are  changes  in  that  could  great- 
ly benefit  agricultural  producers.  They 
are  long  overdue  and  should  be  made. 
Most  of  the  farm  groups  support  the 
bill  because  of  the  inclusion  of  these 
needed  trade  law  changes.  Those  pro- 
visions can  provide  substantial  bene- 
fits to  farmers  and  ranchers  without 
costing  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

I  would  like  to  further  clarify  one 
point  mentioned  earlier.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  questioned  by 
some  Senators.  Section  4304  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  a  $500,000  payment  to  compen- 
sate commodity  groups  for  their  legal 
expenses  in  defending  against  counter- 
vailing duty  charges  made  by  foreign 
nations.  If  you  read  between  the  lines, 
it  is  very  clear  that  this  provision  is  in- 
tended to  pay  legal  fees  incurred  by 
the  National  Com  Growers  in  fighting 
a  Canadian  trade  action.  I  support  the 
com  growers'  actions,  but  am  con- 
cemed  about  the  practice  of  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay 
legal  fees  for  any  private  group.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a 
recent  Time  magazine  article  on  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  passing  a 
trade  bill  this  year  and  have  encour- 
aged the  President  in  person  to  work 
with  Congress  in  an  effort  to  enact 
much  needed  trade  law  changes.  We 


need  a  trade  bill,  but  not  one  with  all 
the  excess  baggage  contained  in  the 
recently  passed  Trade  Act  and  Com- 
petitiveness. I  hope  the  administration 
and  Congress  can  work  together  and 
pass  cleaner  trade  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  April  2S.  1988. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  urge  that  In  your 
veto  message  regarding  H.R.  3,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act,  you  voice 
your  strong  opposition  to  Section  1910  enti- 
tled "Ethyl  Alcohol  and  Mixtures  for  Fuel 
Use, "  and  call  for  its  elimination  from  the 
bill.  Section  1910  is  not  only  antithetical  to 
the  objectives  of  the  bUl,  but  it  also  under- 
mines U.S.  and  Caribbean  interests. 

Instead  of  "getting  tough  "  with  unfair  Eu- 
ropean subsidies,  this  section  actually  re- 
wards such  practices  by  providing  a  U.S. 
dutyfree  dumping  ground  for  subsidized  Eu- 
ropean wine  alcohol.  By  cloaking  Itself 
within  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  pro- 
gram. It  allows  five  companies  to  pocket  up 
to  $100  million  In  excess  profits,  avoid 
paying  over  $120  million  in  legally  Imposed 
tariffs,  while  providing  little  or  no  benefit 
toward  Caribbean  economic  development.  It 
makes  a  farce  of  both  the  trade  bill  and  the 
Caribbean  initiative. 

Worse  yet.  It  devastates  American  farm- 
ers, our  rural  economies,  and  our  domestic 
ethanol  Industry.  Section  1910  wUl  allow  200 
million  gallons  of  domestic  ethanol  to  be 
displaced.  This  destroys  a  nearly  90  million 
bushel  grain  market  for  our  farmers,  and 
thus  Increases  the  cost  of  our  federal  farm 
programs.  And  since  $4  of  economic,  activity 
Is  generated  by  the  production  of  every 
gallon  of  ethanol,  our  struggling  rural 
economies  will  be  hit  with  a  loss  of  $800  mil- 
lion In  economic  activity. 

We  ask  your  help  In  getting  the  message 
to  the  Democratic  House  and  Senate  leaders 
that  this  Is  unfair  and  that  rural  Americans 
ought  not  be  asked  to  pay  such  a  stiff  price 
for  a  trade  bill.  We  request,  therefore,  that 
you  Include  In  your  veto  message  a  call  for 
the  elimination  of  Section  1910. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  assist- 
ance In  this  Impwrtant  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

David  K.  Karnes. 
Larry  Pressler. 
Richard  G.  Ldgar. 
Charles  E.  Grassley. 
David  Durenberger. 
Steven  D.  Symms. 


The  Making  of  a  Mishmash 
Talk  about  spoiling  the  broth.  Imagine 
trying  to  prepare  dinner  with  199  cooks 
watching  every  move.  Something  like  that  is 
happening  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  a  mam- 
moth conference  committee  is  trying  to  rec- 
oncile differences  In  the  omnibus  trade  bills 
passed  last  year  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
Under  the  direction  of  two  Democratic  lead- 
ers—Representative Dan  Rostenkowskl  of 
Illinois  and  Senator  Uoyd  Bentsen  of 
Texas— the  199  members  of  the  committee, 
along  with  300  or  so  staffers  and  100  brief- 
case carriers  sent  over  by  the  White  House, 
have  been  meeting  in  17  subgroups  In  an  all- 
out  effort  to  get  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation  on  President  Reagan's  desk  by 
April.  The  goal  Is  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  bol- 
ster U.S.  Industry  and  reduce  the  trade  deft- 
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hit  a  record  $171.2  billion  in  1987. 

is  that  the  law  will  wind  up  as  a 

of    protectionist    measures    that 

sbecial  interests  but  hurt  consumers 

nothing  to  boost  the  competitiveness 

.  companies. 

1  nission  is  urgent  because  progress  in 
down  the  trade  deficit  has  been 
slow.  After  two  months  of  sharp 

,     in  the  trade  gap,  the  Govem- 

rfported  last  week  that  the  deficit  had 

3  again,  from  $12.2  billion  in  Decem- 

$12.4   billion   in   January.   On   the 

side,  the  deficit  with  Japan  shrank 

But  the  imbalance  with  other  Asian 

including     South     Korea     and 

baUooned  18%. 

ssue  of  what  to  do  about  trade  has 
the  White  House  against  Con- 
rhe   Reagan   Administration   philo- 
embraces    free    trade,    but    the 
has  been   under   pressure   from 
Hill  to  protect  U.S.  business  inter- 
ther  than  give  Congress  an  excuse 
protectionist  legislation,  the  White 
las  taken  a  fairly  tough  line,  bring- 
actions  since   1985  against   nations 
to  be  engaging  in  unfair  trade  prac- 
most  dramatic  censure  came  last 
vhen    the    Administration    imposed 
m  llion  worth  of  sanctions  against  Jap- 
>roducts  after  deciding  that  Tokyo 
leged  on  parts  of  an  agreement  under 
t  would,  among  other  things,  import 
.S.  computer  chips. 
White  House  has  angered  Congress 
occasions  by  turning  down  pleas 
relief,  most  notably  from  the 
i4dustry.  Many  Democrats,  and  a  few 
as  well,  are  pushing  for  provi- 
the  trade  bill  that  would  force  the 
inlstration    to   retaliate    automatically 
unfair  foreign  traders.  The  Presi- 
1  hough,  has  vowed  to  veto  any  bill 
\(ould   take   away    his   discretion   on 
.0  impose  trade  sanctions.  The  con- 
left  the  Democrats  with  a  dilemma. 
Rostenkowski;  "We  need  a  bill  so 
:hat  our  trading  partners  can't  ignore 
so  fair  that  the  President  wants  to 


Writing  such  a  bill  will  be  no  easy  task, 
k  jeping  track  of  the  provisions  in  the 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill  (each 
weighs  about  five  pounds  and  runs 
than  1.000  pages)  is  nearly  impossi- 
hardest  part  is  remembering  what 
I  fiember  of  Congress  wants,"  says  a 
of  Rostenkowski's  committee  staff. 
'  ?hat  priority  he  puts  on  each  of  his 
Staffers  have  been  working  well 
night  and  coming  in  on  weekends, 
1  triefcases  bulging.  Bentsen's  group  is 
the  "committee  that  never  sleeps." 
not  yet  certain  which  provisions  will 
die,  but  the  bill  is  beginning  to  look 
li^otectionist  than  it  did  just  a  few 
ago.  One  likely  casualty  is  a  contro- 
amendment  proposed  by  Representa- 
I^chard  Gephardt  of  Missouri  to  take 
against  countries  that  run  chronic 
with  the  U.S.  and  engage  in  unfair 
practices.  It  would  require  the  Presi- 
impose  trade  sanctions  on  those  na- 
that  would  reduce  the  surpluses  by 
year.  Gephardt  has  made  trade  the 
issue  of  his  presidential  campaign, 
eiithusiasm  in  Washington  for  his  meas- 
almost  disappeared  since  his  dismal 
on  Super  Tuesday.  The  betting  is 
that  bephardts  amendment  will  survive, 
but  o  ily  in  a  severely  watered-down  form. 
Says  i ,  congressional  staffer.  "Gephardt  and 
Rosteikowski   talk  on   the   phone,   and   it 


tj 


sounds    like    they    are    working    on    face- 
saving." 

Despite  the  probable  weakening  of  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  several  other  propos- 
als in  the  trade  bill,  including  some  that  are 
seemingly  extraneous,  rile  the  Administra- 
tion and  could  invite  a  veto.  One  of  them 
would  force  many  companies  to  give  at  least 
60  days'  notice  of  impending  plant  closings. 
The  White  House  opposes  as  excessively  re- 
strictive a  section  that  would  require  a  ban 
for  up  to  five  years  on  the  importation  of 
any  products  made  by  Toshiba,  the  Japa- 
nese electronics  company,  and  Kongsberg 
Vaapenfabrikk.  a  Norwegian  government- 
owned  manufacturer  of  computers  and 
weapons.  They  were  found  last  year  to  have 
violated  export-control  agreements  by  sell- 
ing the  Soviets  high-tech  equipment  used  to 
build  quiet  submarine  propellers. 

Another  proposal  objectionable  to  the 
White  House  calls  for  the  Government  to 
keep  more  detailed  records  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  U.S.  The  Administration  fears 
that  foreign  investors,  who  have  helped 
prop  up  the  economy  through  heavy  buying 
of  Treasury  bills  and  other  securities,  might 
trim  such  purchases  if  they  knew  their 
names  could  be  made  public.  Nobuhiko 
Sasaki,  a  deputy  director  at  Japan's  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Industry, 
warns  that  congressional  passage  of  the  pro- 
posal would  be  "like  putting  a  knife  to  your 
own  neck." 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
trade  bill  is  that  many  members  of  Congress 
are  using  it  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  their  pet 
projects.  Speaking  last  week  at  a  committee 
hearing.  Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker 
praised  Congress  for  being  willing  to  com- 
promise on  sweeping  issues  such  as  what  to 
do  in  response  to  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. But  Baker  complained  pointedly  about 
the  lack  of  "willingness  to  jettison  amend- 
ments that  sometimes  are  supported  by  only 
one  member. "  In  the  same  vein.  Representa- 
tive Robert  Kastenmeier,  a  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrat, castigated  his  colleagues:  "A  trade  bill 
should  be  used  to  set  trade  policy,  not  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  discount  Casbah  for  spe- 
cial interests." 

Members  of  Congress  have  many  motiva- 
tions for  championing  causes  that  benefit 
only  a  few  parties.  Sometimes  they  may 
firmly  believe  in  the  worthiness  of  the  pro- 
posals, or  they  may  have  been  convinced  by 
an  effective  lobbying  campaign.  Just  as 
often,  though,  they  may  be  out  to  please 
their  constituents  or  those  who  have  made 
major  contributions  to  their  campaigns. 
Both  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
trade  bill  are  larded  with  proposals  of  ques- 
tionable merit  and  purpose.  A  few  examples: 
A  two-sentence  provision  would  give 
$500,000  to  the  law  firm  of  Bishop.  Cook, 
Purcell  &  Reynolds  for  defending  the  Na- 
tional Com  Growers  Association  in  a  legal 
dispute  with  Canadian  com  growers.  The 
measure  was  sponsored  by  Representative 
Edward  Madigan,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. The  Illinois  Republican  took  up  the 
com  growers'  request  for  payment  to  the 
Washington-based  law  firm  after  the  Agri- 
culture Department  tumed  down  an  earlier 
plea  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Senator  Max  Baucus,  a  Democrat  from 
the  sheep-raising  state  of  Montana,  at  first 
Introduced  a  measure  to  set  quotas  on  im- 
ported lamb.  The  idea  was  watered  down  in 
committee  negotiations,  but  a  provision  that 
survives  calls  for  federal  payments  to  lamb 
producers  if  they  are  damaged  by  imports. 

A  section  of  the  trade  bill  known  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  pundits  as  the  "Timex  provision " 


would  lower  the  tariffs  on  imported  watches 
and  watch  parts.  The  measure  is  sponsored 
by  Representative  Beryl  Anthony,  an  Ar- 
kansas Democrat  whose  state  has  a  Timex 
manufacturing  plant.  The  company  also  as- 
sembles watches  in  foreign  factories  for 
import  into  the  U.S. 

A  measure  introduced  by  Representative 
Don  Bonker,  a  Washington  Democrat, 
would  protect  certain  kinds  of  U.S.  wood 
products  by  restricting  competing  imports. 
In  particular,  the  measure  subjects  grooved 
or  pegged  plywood,  used  for  wall  paneling 
and  in  making  furniture,  to  higher  tariffs. 
Washington's  lumber  industry  has  been  hit 
hard  by  a  surge  in  imported  wood  products. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  trade  bill  con- 
tains a  complex  five-page  proposal  concern- 
ing patent  protection  for  drugs  that  appears 
designed  to  benefit  a  single  product.  The 
provision  would  in  effect  enable  Warner- 
Lambert,  a  pharmaceutical  firm,  to  receive  a 
five-year  exension  of  the  patent  on  Lopid,  a 
cholesterol-reducing  drug.  The  measure  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini. 
an  Arizona  Democrat  who  chairs  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents.  Copyrights  and 
Trademarks.  Warner-Lambert  reportedly 
hired  a  team  of  Washington  lobbyists  and 
lawyers  to  help  DeConcini  draft  the  propos- 
al. 

Most  of  these  provisions,  and  many  more 
like  them,  would  provide  a  windfall  for  some 
but  could  damage  consumers  and  taxpayers. 
Dealing  with  such  matters,  many  of  which 
do  not  belong  in  a  trade  bill  at  all.  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  Congress  to  achieve 
its  proper  mission:  writing  a  coherent  piece 
of  legislation  that  treats  both  domestic  and 
foreign  businesses  fairly.  President  Reagan 
could  point  to  the  current  mishmash  as  one 
of  the  best  arguments  available  to  support 
his  repeated  requests  to  be  given  line-item 
veto  powers. 


NATIONAL  NURSES  DAY 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  next,  Americans  will  pause  to 
honor  our  Nation's  nurses  on  National 
Nurses  Day.  I,  too,  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  honor  these  valued  health 
professionals. 

While  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  founder  of  modem  nursing  was 
the  great  British  health  care  reformer 
Florence  Nightingale,  it  is  worth  revis- 
iting the  life  of  this  remarkable 
woman  when  paying  tribute  to  the 
nurses  of  today.  For  indeed,  despite 
technological  advances,  changes  in 
treatment,  and  the  arrival  on  the 
world  stage  of  a  myriad  of  heretofore 
nonexistent  diseases,  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  nursing  that  com- 
pelled Ms.  Nightingale  to  revolutionize 
the  delivery  of  health  care  continues 
to  be  the  force  that  drives  the  nurses 
of  today.  That  characteristic,  quite 
simply,  is  the  opportunity  to  serve. 

Florence  Nightingale  came  from  a 
British  family  of  means.  She  was 
named  Florence  because  she  was  bom 
in  Florence,  Italy,  where  her  parents 
were  vacationing  at  the  time.  Despite 
her  wealthy  background,  she  chose  to 
work— an  unheard  of  choice  for  a  soci- 
ety girl— and  took  charge  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Care  of  Sick  Gentle- 


women in  Distressed  Circumstances  in 
London. 

When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out 
on  March  22,  1854,  Florence  rushed  to 
the  battlefield.  She  arrived  just  in 
time  to  aid  the  wounded  of  the  Battle 
of  Balaklava,  where  the  legendary 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  had 
taken  place  and  where  250  British  cav- 
alrymen had  been  killed  or  wounded  in 
20  minutes. 

Conditions  were,  in  a  word,  deplora- 
ble. There  were  shortages  of  every- 
thing—bandages, cots,  mattresses,  and 
most  importantly,  nurses.  Despite  this, 
however,  the  "Lady  with  the  Lamp," 
as  Florence  came  to  be  known,  perse- 
vered and  managed  to  whip  the  army 
hospitals  into  shape.  Indeed,  so  suc- 
cessful was  she  that  she  was  given 
command  of  all  the  army  hospitals  in 
the  Crimea. 

Florence  Nightingale's  courage  was 
unflagging.  On  a  visit  to  the  front  line, 
she  caught  and  nearly  died  of  Crimean 
fever;  nevertheless,  she  refused  to 
return  to  Britain,  and  continued  to 
minister  to  the  sick  regardless  of  the 
risks  to  her  own  health  and  safety. 
After  the  war,  Ms.  Nightingale  re- 
turned to  England  and  continued  to 
work  tirelessly  to  reform  the  health 
care  industry.  Her  pioneering  work 
was  invaluable  to  Americans  who  emu- 
lated her  techniques  during  our  own 
Civil  War,  a  contribution  for  which  all 
Americans  are  duly  grateful. 

The  nurses  of  today  have  no  Crime- 
an bullet  wounds  to  tend  to.  Diphthe- 
ria and  Crimean  fever  do  not  ravage 
the  citizens  of  such  cities  as  Water- 
town  and  Binghamton.  There  are  no 
bloody  battlefields,  in  the  classical 
sense,  on  which  American  nurses  are 
asked  to  bandage  and  bathe  scores  of 
wounded.  And  yet  the  need  for  quali- 
fied nurses  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before  in  history. 

The  need  for  nurses  has  grown  be- 
cause nurses  today  have  different 
wounds  to  tend  to— wounds  inflicted 
on  the  streets  of  our  cities  battling 
over  illicit  drugs.  Devestating  diseases, 
such  as  AIDS  and  Alzheimer's,  ravage 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens.  Crowded  hospitals  and 
emergency  rooms  are  our  modem 
American  battlefields,  where  the  vic- 
tims of  our  "silent  wars"— poverty, 
abuse,  and  neglect— cry  out  for  assist- 
ance. Today,  as  before,  in  New  York, 
as  in  Crimea,  nurses  are  answering  the 
call. 

And  they  are  answering  the  call  de- 
spite enormous  odds  against  them. 
The  shortages  encountered  by  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  are  not  unknown  to 
nurses  today,  particularly  the  short- 
age of  nurses.  Nurses  continue  to  be 
undervalued  by  our  society— we  do  not 
pay  them  enough,  we  do  not  credit 
them  for  the  work  they  do,  we  refuse 
to  see  them  as  the  professionals  they 
are.  Nurses  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
selectivity.  Unlike  most  of  us,  nurses 


cannot  choose  their  clients.  They 
serve  the  welfare  mother;  the  AIDS 
patient;  and  the  homeless.  They  even 
serve  politicans— now  that  is  real  cour- 

As  we  stop  to  honor  our  nurses  next 
week,  it  is  my  hope  that  Americans  ev- 
erywhere will  take  a  good  look  at 
nurses  and  honor  them  for  what  they 
are— highly  trained  professionals.  It  is 
only  when  we  as  a  society  begin  to  give 
nurses  their  due.  that  this  nursing 
shortage  will  end  and  we  can  expand 
access  to  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

If  the  Lady  with  the  Lamp  were 
alive  today,  she  would  be  proud  of  her 
successors.  They  are  serving  today  as 
she  did— courageously  and  tirelessly.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  with 
me  in  praise  of  our  nurses. 


INF  REINFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 

igrss 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  soon  the 
Senate  wUl  consider  the  INF  Treaty. 
That  treaty  is  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  controlling  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  intend  to  support  it.  But  Mr. 
President,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
potential  growth  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces  to  offset  their  reductions  imder 
INF. 

The  Soviets  will  make  real  cuts  m 
their  nuclear  forces  under  INF.  But  if 
they  want,  they  can  retarget  their  ex- 
isting strategic  missiles  on  the  targets 
in  Europe  that  were  covered  by  their 
INF  missiles. 

If  the  Soviets  want  to  maintain  their 
nuclear  threat  to  Western  Europe, 
while  not  taking  from  their  forces 
aimed  at  the  United  States,  they  must 
add  to  their  strategic  forces.  The  Sovi- 
ets would  have  nothing  to  lose— and 
an  INF  advantage  to  gain— by  break- 
ing out. 

Last  October  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered with  my  colleagues  Senators 
Bumpers,  Chafee.  and  Leahy  to  return 
the  United  States  to  the  sublimits  on 
strategic  forces.  The  reason  was 
simple:  To  place  some  cap  on  the  su- 
perpower arms  race  until  a  new  strate- 
gic arms  treaty  can  be  worked  out. 
That  need  still  exists.  But  now  it  is 
even  greater,  because  the  Soviets 
might  find  a  breakout  in  their  strate- 
gic missile  force  a  way  to  sidestep  the 
cutbacks  they  make  under  INF. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  this 
loophole  in  the  INF  treaty  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  Russians  so  easily.  That 
is  why  I  join  my  same  three  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  the  INF  Treaty 
Reinforcement  Act  of  1988.  This  biU 
would  help  place  some  cap  on  the  stra- 
tegic arms  competition  that  would  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  replacing  their 
INF  missiles  with  uncontrolled  strate- 
gic ones. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
year  took  steps  to  ensure  that  United 


States  forces  would  not  grow  without 
limit  while  the  Soviets  stick  to  the  old 
sublimits.  Such  action  is  even  more 
urgent  this  year,  because  the  United 
States  is  poised  to  add  significantly  to 
our  strategic  forces. 

Our  bill  is  simple.  It  requires  the 
United  States  to  deploy  no  more  stra- 
tegic forces  than  we  had  on  January 
25.  1988,  the  day  the  INF  Treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  The  Soviet 
must  do  the  same.  If  they  exceed  the 
ceilings,  the  United  States  is  free  to 
build  up. 

Right  now  there  are  no  formal  limits 
on  the  superpowers  strategic  forces. 
The  United  States  is  above  the  old 
SALT  ceilings  that  both  superpowers 
observed  until  1986.  The  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  comply  wfth  those  limits. 
They  destroy  older  weapons  as  new 
ones  are  added.  I  see  no  reason  to  give 
the  Russians  an  excuse  to  break  that 
pattern. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  look  forward  to 
the  next  superpower  arms  treaty.  We 
hope  it  will  make  deep  reductions  that 
stabilize  the  nuclear  balance.  We  hope 
it  will  incorporate  strong  verification 
measures.  But  until  that  treaty  is 
worked  out,  we  need  a  rule  book  for 
the  arms  race.  We  need  to  contain  the 
Soviet  strategic  arsenal,  so  it  cannot 
be  expanded  to  take  on  new  INF 
duties. 

The  INF  Reinforcement  Act  of  1988 
does  precisely  that.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  and  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors. 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  TO 
HR.  2616-THE  VETERANS  BEN- 
EFITS AND  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1988 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  H.R.  2616  today. 
This  report  addresses  numerous  con- 
cerns of  veterans,  and  makes  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  benefits  and 
services  available  to  America's  veteran 
population. 

There  are  three  areas  in  particular 
that  I  would  like  to  address  regarding 
H.R.  2616— beneficiary  travel,  veter- 
an's readjustment  centers,  and  outpa- 
tient health  care  entitlement. 

H.R.  2616  addresses  one  of  my  major 
concerns,  and  an  issue  I  addressed  in 
legislation  I  cosponsored  last  session- 
revising  regulations  governing  benefi- 
ciary travel  payments  to  veterans. 

Last  year,  the  budget  for  beneficiary 
travel  reimbursements  was  reduced  by 
nearly  50  percent.  The  program  was 
further  curtailed  by  instituting  mile- 
age limitations  for  eligibility  for  pay- 
ments. Veterans  making  a  one  way 
trip  for  health  care  that  was  less  than 
100  miles  long  were  not  eligible  at  all 
for  beneficiary  travel  reimbursements. 
Of  course  who  were  eligible,   a  $22 
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trip  deductible  was  applied  to 
I  ravel  costs, 
conference  report  to  H.R.  2616 
significant  steps  toward  restor- 
lis  crucial  benefit  to  veterans, 
the  100-mile  travel  radius  estab- 
for  eligibility  has  been  eliminat- 
,  the  round  trip  deductible 

veterans  has  now  been  de- 

to  $6.  with  a  maximum  month- 
decjuctible  capped  at  $18  for  preap- 
frequent  travellers. 

these  revisions,  veterans  eligi- 
.   beneficiary  travel  reimburse- 
will  receive  those  benefits  with- 
a-bitrary  limits  on  mileage,  and 
.    i  deductible  that  demonstrates 
uiTderstanding  of  the  limited  in- 
many  veterans  face. 
y  also  enthused  by  the  changes 
vere  agreed  to  in  reference  to 
i ;  or  relocating  vet  centers  under 
:  leadjustment    Counseling    Pro- 
I  have  very  recently  visited  one 
vet  centers  in  South  Dakota 
again  convinced  of  the  irre- 
value  vet  centers  provide. 

,  vet  centers  nationwide 

jeen  the  target  of  funding  cuts 
cpntinuous  attempts  to  close  the 
based  facilities, 
conference  agreement  on  H.R. 
,akes  very  positive  steps  toward 
ring    these    necessary    centers, 
the    mandatory    transition    re- 
ent.  a  provision  forcing  vet  cen- 
move  from  storefront  and  com- 
locations  to  space  primarily  lo- 
inside    VA    medical    facilities, 
be  repealed.  Further,  any  at- 
to  close  or  relocate  vet  centers 
lequire  case-by-case  examination 
centers  involved, 
third  area  I  would  like  to  high- 
in  this  legislation  is  that  of  out- 
it  health  care  entitlement.  H.R. 
sxtends  eligibility  for  outpatient 
i  to  veterans  with  service  con- 
disabilities,  and  to  service  con- 
.  veterans  of  50  percent  or  more 
nonservice    related    disabilities, 
care  is  also  provided  for 
categories  of  veterans  under 
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ists  became  reality  in  the  formation  of 
a  labor  union  which  has  since  provided 
for  democracy  in  the  workplace,  job 
security,  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions,  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  its  members  over  the  past 
century. 

The  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers 
currently  represents  more  than 
800,000  working  men  and  women  in  a 
wide  variety  of  industries  and  voca- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  struggles  and  triumphs  of  these 
current  lAM  members  and  their  fore- 
bears in  the  workplace  and  political 
arena  have  resulted  in  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  United  States  and 
Canadian  workers. 

May  5,  1988  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  this  great  union.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized for  a  century  of  progress  and  the 
contribution  to  society  of  its  founding 
members  and  membership  throughout 
its  history  to  the  current  day. 

I  would  like  to  specially  recognize 
Local  Lodge  No.  2525.  Fargo,  ND.  It 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers. 


Wttle  these  issues  represent  only  a 
Df   the   necessary    revisions    ad- 
by  the  conference  agreement 
^.  2616,  there  are  an  indication 
positive  actions  taken  on  behalf 
Afeierica's  veterans  in  this  legisla- 
I  look  forward  to  the  Senate  sup- 
porti  ng  this  report. 
Thknk  you. 


need  for  divine  healing  and  guidance. 
Drug  abuse,  violent  crime,  illegitimate 
pregnancies,  open  perversion,  family 
breakup,  child  abuse,  abortion,  AIDS, 
and  numerous  other  societal  afflic- 
tions are  symptomatic  of  America's 
slide  into  moral  and  spiritual  decay  as 
increasing  numbers  of  citizens  turn 
away  from  God.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
institutions  have  become  actively  an- 
tireligious  in  their  outlook  and  in  their 
conduct. 

Mr.  President,  America  must  return 
to  the  spiritual  source  of  her  greatness 
and  reclaim  her  religious  heritage. 
Our  prayer  should  be  that— like  the 
Old  Testament  nation  of  Israel- 
Americans  would  once  again  "humble 
themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  God's 
face,  and  turn  from  [our]  wicked 
ways"  so  that  God  in  heaven  will  hear 
and  forgive  our  sins  and  heal  our  land. 
[II  Chronicles  7:14] 

As  we  pray  next  Thursday,  let  us 
recognize— as  did  Abraham  Lincoln— 
"the  sublime  truth,  announced  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  his- 
tory, that  those  nations  only  are 
blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  .  .  ." 
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IN  ioNOR  OF  THE   lOOTH  ANNI- 

.      OF     THE     INTERNA- 

ASSOCIATION    OF   MA- 

AND       AEROSPACE 
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BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 

5,   1888,   19  railroad  machinists 

in  a  railroad  pit  in  Atlanta, 

to  organize  a  union  of  workers. 

vision  of  these  19  brave  machin- 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
know  Thursday,  May  5,  is  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer.  On  that  day  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  as  a  nation  to 
seek  God's  guidance  and  acknowledge 
our  dependence  upon  Him. 

Mr.  President,  America's  spiritual 
tradition  began  with  the  Pilgrim's  and 
grew  stronger  as  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers—the Constitution's  framers— 
sought  and  received  God's  guidance 
and  wisdom  at  Philadelphia  while  es- 
tablishing the  precepts  of  our  country. 
In  fact  Mr.  President,  the  first  Nation- 
al Day  of  Prayer  was  declared  by  the 
Continental  Congress  on  July  12,  1775, 
in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  America's 
spiritual  heritage,  and  the  tradition  of 
setting  aside  days  for  national  prayer. 
Congress  directed  the  President  in 
1952  to  proclaim  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer  each  year.  Unfortunately  a  spe- 
cific date  was  not  designated  and 
therefore  the  notice  provided  citizens 
and  churches  was  often  too  short  to 
enable  the  day  to  be  commemorated 
properly. 

A  week  ago  today,  April  22,  the 
Senate  approved  a  bill  setting  aside 
the  first  Thursday  in  May  as  Ameri- 
ca's National  Day  of  Prayer.  The 
House  is  expected  to  act  favorably  on 
the  measure  as  well.  Americans  will 
then  be  able  to  plan  and  prepare  to  in- 
tercede as  a  corporate  body  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation  and  its  leaders  from  year 
to  year  with  certainty. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  magni- 
tude of  America's  problems,  within 
and  without  the  country,  evidence  a 


MOTHER'S  DAY 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Sunday, 
May  8,  1988,  will  mark  the  74th  cele- 
bration of  Mother's  Day.  Mother's 
Day  has  become  a  great  and  beloved 
occasion  in  this  Nation,  in  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  millions  of 
Americans  to  show  their  appreciation 
for  the  many  contributions  that  moth- 
ers have  made  to  their  lives.  Because 
the  U.S.  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
next  week  and  I.  for  one,  will  be  trav- 
eling around  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama meeting  with  my  constituents  in 
town  meetings,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
America's  mothers. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  8,  in 
homes  across  the  Nation,  children  will 
be  cooking  their  mothers'  favorite 
breakfast  to  serve  them  in  bed,  fami- 
lies will  be  packing  picnic  lunches  for 
outings  to  parks.  Roses  and  candy  will 
be  given  to  mothers  everywhere  and, 
as  any  mailman  can  testify,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  greeting  cards  are 
at  this  very  moment  surging  through 
our  postal  system.  These  exhibitions 
of  love  and  family  unity  stem  from  the 
love  which  mothers  give  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  stability  they  provide  for 
our  families. 

The  74th  celebration  of  Mother's 
Day  comes  at  a  critical  juncture  in  our 
Nation's  history,  a  time  when  we  need 
to  work  at  strengthening  our  families, 
the  major  institution  involved  in  mo- 
dling  values  and  attitudes.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  very  special  day  will 
signal  a  return  to  the  traditional 
values  of  American  life.  I  also  believe 
that  we  should  all  try  to  celebrate  not 
only  the  particular  date  specified,  but 


should  extend  our  celebration  to  the 
spirit  behind  Mother's  Day,  and  dem- 
onstrate our  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  many  small  things  which 
mothers  have  done  that  go  unnoticed 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

As  we  observe  Mother's  Day  next 
Sunday  and  honor  the  mothers  of 
America,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  greatness  of  this 
country  made  by  American  mothers, 
who  have  truly  been  a  great  source  of 
strength,  pride.  and  inspiration 
throughout  our  history.  Let  us  also 
work  to  strengthen  the  family  as  a 
molder  of  values.  Let  us  show  that,  by 
honoring  our  mothers,  we  also  honor 
our  families  and  our  Nation. 

The  famed  writer  Samuel  Taylor  Co- 
leridge wrote  that  mothers  are.  "*  *  * 
the  holiest  thing  alive."  Let  our  lives 
show,  not  only  this  Sunday  but 
throughout  the  year,  that  these  words 
live  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  that 
it  was  my  uncle,  former  U.S.  Senator 
J.  Thomas  Heflin,  who  authored  the 
Mother's  Day  Act  which  made  this 
annual  salute  to  our  mothers  a  reality 
and  a  great  American  tradition.  On 
May  10,  1913,  then  Congressman  Tom 
Heflin  introduced  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  enacting  this 
legislation  into  law  on  May  18, 1914. 

I  am  told  that  the  idea  setting  aside 
a  day  to  honor  the  Nation's  mothers 
came  from  a  West  Virginia  woman. 
Anna  Jarvis,  who  convinced  my  uncle 
of  the  merit  of  this  idea.  For  their  ef- 
forts. Miss  Jarvis  came  to  be  known  as 
the  "Mother  of  Mother's  Day,"  and 
my  uncle  as  the  "Father  of  Mother's 

Day." 

Mr.  President,  as  is  a  tradition  that  I 
have  been  delighted  to  follow  for  the 
last  few  years,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
original  resolution,  as  approved  by 
Congress  74  years  ago. 

Joint  Resolution  Relative  to  the 
Observation  of  Mother's  Day 


President  to  request  its  observance  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  resolution. 


Whereas  the  service  rendered  the  United 
States  by  the  American  mother  is  the  great- 
est source  of  the  country's  strength  and  in- 
spiration, and 

Whereas,  we  honor  ourselves  and  the 
mothers  of  America  when  we  do  anything  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  home  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  mother  is  doing  so 
much  for  the  home,  the  moral  uplift,  and 
religion,  hence  so  much  for  good  Govern- 
ment and  humanity:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  Government  officials  to  dis- 
play the  United  States  flag  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  display  the  flag  at  their  homes  or 
other  suitable  places  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  May  as  a  public  expression  of  our  love 
and  reverence  for  the  mothers  of  our  coun- 
try: And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  second  Sunday  in  May 
shall  hereafter  be  designated  and  known  as 
Mother's  Day  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 


VIETNAM— 13  YEARS  LATER 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  13  years 
ago  this  week,  Soviet  tanks  manned  by 
North  Vietnamese  gurmers  rolled  into 
Saigon.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
although  abandoned  by  the  American 
Congress,  had  fought  valiantly  for  55 
days.  They  withstood  this  modem 
blitzkreig  longer  than  the  French  and 
British  armies  did  in  1940  but  the 
result  was  the  same:  Defeat  and  a 
shadow  of  evil  on  the  land. 

For  the  past  13  years,  the  people  of 
Indochina  have  been  paying  for  their 
own  conquest  and  they  are  still 
paying.  More  than  2  million  persons 
became  refugees  after  1975.  Hanoi's 
proteges,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  perpe- 
trated a  bloodbath  against  their  own 
people,  a  bloodbath  which  is  common- 
ly refered  to  in  Hitlerian  terms:  a  hol- 
ocaust. While  the  free  countries  of  the 
region  have  enjoyed  unprecedented 
prosperity.  Vietnam  and  the  occupied 
countries  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  have 
seen  their  economies  driven  into  the 
ground. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  North 
Vietnamese  conquest  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia  has  been  an 
epic  catastrophe  for  the  peoples  of 
Indochina. 

That  is  the  past.  Mr.  President,  but 
what  of  today?  Has  the  Hanoi  regime 
softened  its  menace  to  the  region? 
Have  they  used  13  years  of  peace  to 
build  up  the  economy  and  improve  the 
people's  livelihood? 

The  answer  is  "no,"  Mr.  President. 
Hanoi  has  not  changed.  If  anything,  it 
has  become  more  of  a  threat  to  its 
neighbors  and  its  own  suffering 
people. 

The  Hanoi  regime  is  a  terrorist  state 
in  league  with  other  terrorists  states 
such  as  Libya,  North  Korea.  Iran,  and 
Cuba.  An  underlying  unity  of  these 
terrorist  states  is  their  irrational  anti- 
Semitism.  For  example,  on  April  21, 
1988,  the  Hanoi  Communist  Party 
Daily,  Nhan  Dan.  had  this  to  say: 

The  Zionists  have  unmasked  themselves 
as  the  actual  advocates  of  the  terrorist 
policy  in  the  Middle-East. 

Vietnam  is  thus  known  by  the  com- 
pany it  keeps. 

Hanoi  remains  a  police  state  at 
home.  The  United  States  State  De- 
partment's 1987  human  rights  report 
on  Vietnam  had  this  to  say: 

There  are  credible  and  consistent  reporU 
from  refugees  concerning  the  severity  of 
conditions  for  prisoners  in  the  reeduction 
camps  and  prisons.  These  conditions  have 
often  resulted  in  acute  suffering  and  perma- 
nent physical  impairment. 

Let  me  repeat:  Acute  suffering  and 
permanent  physical  impairment.  We 
do  not  need  a  lot  of  imagination  to 
know  what  that  means  about  the  reali- 
ty of  so-called  reeduction  camps. 


In  spite  of  $2  to  $3  billion  per  year  in 
Soviet  aid,  the  economies  of  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  remain  basket 
cases.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  10,  even  Communist  of- 
ficials are  admitting  that  the  economy 
is  "in  chaos." 

Hanoi  remains  a  severe  threat  to  its 
neighbors.  Every  few  days  there  is  an 
article  in  the  Bangkok  newspapers 
about  a  Thai  soldier  killed  by  Viet- 
namese shelling,  or  a  Thai  villager 
maimed  by  a  mine  planted  on  Thai  soil 
by  the  Vietnamese  at  night. 

In  their  desperation,  the  Vietnamese' 
people  have  turned  to  the  open  sea  for 
escape  once  again.  They  know  that  it 
is  dangerous  but  still  they  come.  Viet- 
namese boat  people  arriving  in  neigh- 
boring countries  in  1987  were  triple 
the  number  in  1986  and  the  highest  in 
5  years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
State  Department's  human  rights 
report  notes,  Vietnam  remains  a  totali- 
tarian state  firmly  under  the  control 
of  the  ruling  group  which  conquered 
the  south,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  its  policies 
and  aims  remain  a  threat  to  its  own 
people  and  the  free  nations  of  the 
region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  April  10,  1988,  New  York 
Times  article  by  Barbara  Crossette  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,  1988] 

Currency  Crisis  Is  Ravaging  Vietnam's 
Fragile  Economy 

(By  Barbara  Crossette) 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  April  9.-The  Viet- 
namese economy,  one  of  the  world's  weak- 
est, has  suffered  several  catastrophic  blows 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  troubles  could 
have  immediate  and  long-range  poUtical 
consequences. 

Government  officials,  some  of  them 
asking  for  the  first  time  not  to  be  quoted  or 
identified,  said  that  the  economy  was  in 
chaos  and  that  foreign  Investment  was  un- 
likely despite  new  legislation  to  liberalize 
the  economy. 

Since  early  March,  the  value  of  the  dong. 
the  Vietnamese  currency,  has  declined  by 
more  than  half.  Prices  have  surged  for  an 
impoverished  people,  and  two  years  of  ef- 
forts to  stablize  the  monetary  system  have 
been  undone. 

A  huge  Soviet-engineered  hydroelectric 
project,  the  Tri  An  Dam.  about  55  miles 
northwest  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  was  found 
to  be  dangerously  defective  and  had  to  be 
shut  down  within  a  few  days  of  its  commis- 
sioning. The  long-awaited  420-megawatt 
power  station,  on  the  Dong  Nai  river,  was 
expected  to  supply  this  city  and  the  entire 
south  with  the  electricity  needed  to  make 
industrial  development  possible. 

These  hopes  were  set  back  when  the  first 
105-megawatt  unit  at  the  station  developed 
a  leak  in  a  turbine  casing.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  say  how  long  it  will  take  to  fix  the 
damage,  and  power  outages  are  routinely 
slowing  city  life. 
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RELIANCE  ON  RUSSIANS 

3ovemment  has  assured  the  public 

J 1  will  hold,  but  for  many  Vietnam- 

oecially  in  the  south,  the  botched 

and  dashed  hopes  symbolize  the  pit- 

the  country's  reliance  on  Soviet  as- 


>   technical   magazine.  Sotsialisti- 

.,„  Industriya.  said  on  March  23  that 

Construction  and  a  lack  of  coordina- 

nong    Vietnamese    ministries    were 

o  blame  for  the  troubled  project.  It 

irregular  Soviet  deliveries  of 
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Econ  »mic  relations  with  Japan,  which  ap- 
peared promising,  have  deteriorated.  Some 
official  i  said  that  the  Honda  Motor  Compa- 
ny, which  had  been  planning  to  build  an 
assrobl  r  plant  here,  backed  off  under  Ameri- 
can pr  issure.  The  United  States  is  leading 
an  effective  trade  and  investment  embargo 
Vietnam,  partly  as  a  reaction  to  the 
I  case,  in  which  the  Japanese  elec- 
company  sold  sensitive  information 
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leader.  Nguyen  Van  Linh,  and  the  chief  eco- 
nomic planner.  Vo  Van  Kiet.  was  working  to 
arrange  for  Vietnam  to  rejoin  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  Kiet  is  one  of  three  top  officials  in  the 
running  for  the  Prime  Minister's  seat.  He  is 
acting  in  that  capacity  following  the  death 
in  March  of  Pham  Hung. 

Although  officials  declined  to  speculate 
on  Mr.  Kiel's  future  if  the  economic  slide 
continues,  he  is  thought  to  have  two  power- 
ful rivals  for  the  Prime  Minister's  job.  They 
are  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister.  Mguyen  Co  Thach.  whose  reputa- 
tion does  not  ride  so  much  on  the  new  eco- 
nomics policies,  and  Do  Muoi  a  Politburo 
member  who  represents  the  old  guard.  Mr. 
Muoi  has  not  been  a  strong  advocate  of  eco- 
nomic restructuring. 

The  Government  is  expected  to  choose  a 
Prime  Minister  in  June,  making  the  next 
few  months  critical  for  Mr.  Kiet  and  for  his 
supporters. 
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officials  and  representatives  of 

ate  businesses  that  are  important  to 

Vietnamese  Government  said 

troubles  began  after  the  Gov- 

devalued  the  currency.  The  rate  of 

for  the  dong  fell  from  460  dong  to 

to  the  dollar.  The  adjustment  was 

—lied  by  reductions  in  the  subsidies 

nonproductive  state  enterprises. 

BANK  POUCY  QUESTIONED 

officials    said    that    because    the 
was   badly   handled   by   the  State 
he  business  community  scrambled  to 
cash.  Rumors  that  the  Government 
ing  to  provoke  so-called  voluntary  in- 
spread  in  the  south,  which  remains 
■rcial  center  of  the  country. 
March,  in  the  midst  of  these  un- 
1,  the  Governor  of  the  State  bank 

. went  on  television  to  announce 

(urrency  notes  of   1.000  dong,   2,000 

ind  5.000  dong  would  be  issued.  These 

largest  bills  the  country  has  ever 

and  the  psychological  impact  of  the 

nt  was  enormous. 

„  the  price  of  gold  doubled  and 

„_>  rate  shot  up."  an  official  said. 

1  lave  wiped  out  all  the  efforts  made 
stabilization." 

black-market  exchange  rate,  which 

it  1.100  dong  to  the  dollar  in  January. 

0    1.700   and    then   to    2.000.    Money 

are  now  offering  as  much  as  2,500 

the  dollar. 

_„.„  at  city  markets  said  the  prices  of 

ommodities  had  doubled.  The  cost  of 

hich  many  families  can  rarely  afford 

is  rising  at  the  rate  of  100  dong  per 

each  week.  It  now  stands  at  about 

..„  a  pound. 

op;  of  the  electricity  costs,  the  water 

is  being  shut  off  one  day  each  week. 

m  Vietnam  is  in  the  midst  of  the  dry 

,  and  it  is  also  the  period  between  rice 

when  food  shortages  are  most  likely 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  April  29. 
1988,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Law  Enforcement  Torch 
Run  for  the  Special  Olympics  through  the 
Capitol  Grounds',  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  or 
recess  of  the  Senate  from  April  29,  1988 
until  May  9,  1988. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  1,  1988,  and 
ending  on  May  7,  1988,  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  commencing  May  2,  1988,  and 
ending  on  May  8,  1988,  as  "Public  Service 
Recognition  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  8,  1988,  through  May  14, 
1988.  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1988". 

H.J.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  8-14.  1988  as  "Just  Say  No  Week; "  and 

H.J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  mandatory  veterans  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1988,  the  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions  were  signed  on 
April  29,  1988,  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Shelby). 


NEW  INVESTMENT  LAW 

year,  Vietnam  passed  a  law  on  for- 
nvestment  that  has  been  awaited  for 
than  three  years.  It  was  heralded  as 
.  liberal  in  the  Communist  world, 
the  last  15  months,  a  new  Govern- 
ment  team   under   the   Communist   Party 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 


POM-468.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  12 
"Whereas,  one  of  the  many  things  which 
makes  Idaho  such  an  attractive  place  to  live, 
work  and  vacation  in  are  the  many  beautiful 
areas  contained  on  its  public  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  a  great  deal  of  the  life  of  most 
Idahoans  includes  utilization  of  the  public 
lands  aesthetically  and  for  recreation  and 
pleasure;  and 

"Whereas,  whether  it  has  occurred 
through  official  policy  or  plain  bureaucratic 
bungling,  many  trails  and  unimproved  roads 
on  lands  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice have  been  closed  by  the  locking  of  gates 
on  those  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  the  locking  of  gates  ultimately 
deprives  many  Idahoans  and  vacationers  of 
the  thrill  of  hunting,  fishing,  backpacking, 
hiking,  exploring,  off-road  vehicling  and 
cross-country  skiing,  among  other  things,  on 
these  lands. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein.  That  we  respectfully  request  that 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  reexamine 
its  policy  of  closing  gates  on  unimproved 
roads  and  trails  on  land  under  its  juridiction 
so  that  Idahoans  and  others  can  enjoy  rec- 
reational and  aesthetic  opportunities  associ- 
ated with  those  lands. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be, 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ronald 
Reagan,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Richard  Lyng,  to  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Dale  Robertson,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  congressional  delega- 
tion representing  the  SUte  of  Idaho  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. " 

POM-469.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  13 
"Whereas,  new  federal  solid  waste  regula- 
tions, which  take  effect  in  1988,  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  cost  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal; and 

"Whereas,  there  is  no  current  long-term 
plan  for  landfill  use  or  replacement  in  the 
State  of  Idaho;  and 

"Whereas,  a  significant  number  of  land- 
fills in  this  state  will  be  closed  in  the  next 
few  years,  for  lack  of  space  or  for  not  meet- 
ing health  and  safety  standards;  and 

"Whereas,  new  hazardous  waste  regula- 
tions will  require  major  changes  in  the  way 
small  quantities  of  hazardous  waste  are  dis- 
p>osed  of;  and 

"Whereas,  altemative  means  of  disposing 
of  solid  waste  and  hazardous  waste  need  to 
be  explored  in  light  of  new  technology;  and 
"Whereas,  there  is  currently  no  plan  nor 
funds  available  to  assist  the  state  and  local 
lovernments  in  how  to  prepare  for  the 
impact  of  new  Resource  Conservation  Re- 
covery Act  (RCRA)  rules  and  regulations. 

".Voto,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein.  That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  to  state  and  local 


governments  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA)  Subtitle  D  Rules  and  Regulations. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be. 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  congressional  delegation  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

POM-470.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Resolution— State  of  Alaska 
"Whereas  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1988  has  been 
reduced  by  $100,000,000;  and 

"Whereas  this  budget  reduction  does  not 
permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion, maintain  its  physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  pay  its  personnel;  and 

"Whereas  the  budget  reductions  will  dras- 
tically and  adversely  affect  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  services  that  the  Coast  Guard 
provides  in  the  waters  of  and  off  Alaska; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  in  Alaska  has 

performed  5.597  search  and  rescue  missions 

in  the  last  five  years,  saving  1,314  lives;  and 

"Whereas  the  budget  reductions  will  be 

felt  in  Alaska  as 

"'( 1 )  an  absence  of  law  enforcement  to  pre- 
vent fishing  violations  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
and  the  waters  of  Southeast  Alaska; 

"(2)  a  reduction  in  the  numl>er  and  dura- 
tion of  fishery  patrols  in  the  Bering  Sea  due 
to  the  reduction  in  the  operations  of  the 
high  endurance  and  medium  endurance  cut- 
ters and  long  range  aircraft  necessary  to 
conduct  these  patrols; 

""(3)  elimination  of  six  VHF-FM  coastal 
distress  radio  sites, 

"(4)  reduction  of  staffing  at  the  Marine 
Safety  Office  at  Valdez,  the  southern  termi- 
nus of  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline; 

""(5)  an  increased  possibility  that  lighted 
aids  to  navigation  will  become  extinguished 
before  they  can  be  serviced;  and 

"'(6)  numerous  other  reductions  in  services 
provided  to  mariners  and  the  public;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  evidence  of  extensive  il- 
legal fishing  in  the  200-mile  fishing  zone  in 
the  Bering  Sea  by  foreign  fishing  vessels; 
and 

"Whereas  129  different  foreign  vessels 
were  sighted  in  the  international  waters  of 
the  Bering  Sea  during  1987;  and 

"Whereas  inadequate  enforcement  of  for- 
eign fishing  results  in  over  exploitation  of 
the  fish  stocks  and  deprives  American  fish- 
ermen and  processing  workers  of  their  jobs 
and  the  United  States  of  a  market  for  its 
fishery  products,  thus  eliminating  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  imbalance  of  trade 
with  Japan  and  other  countries;  and 

"Whereas  fishermen,  sailors,  and  boaters 
on  the  waters  of  and  off  Alaska  rely  on  the 
vital  service  the  Coast  Guard  provides  by 
being  on  call  24  hours  of  each  day  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  property  and  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  in  peril  at  sea:  and 

"Whereas  the  reductions  in  the  budget  of 
the  Coast  Guard  for  meeting  its  operational 
responsibilities  puts  the  lives  of  our  friends 
and  neighbors  at  risk; 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  respectfully  expresses  its  strong- 
est possible  objection  to  the  reductions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988;  and  be  it 


•Further  resolved.  That  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  respectfully  requests  that  the 
budget  for  the  Coast  Guard  be  restored  to 
that  level  necessary  to  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  fully  perform  its  mission,  main- 
tain its  physical  plant  and  equipment,  and 
pay  its  active  and  retired  personnel." 

POM-471.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  14 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  will  require 
substantial  amounts  of  energy  from  nuclear 
sources  in  the  future;  and 

"Whereas,  the  nuclear  power  construction 
program  is  essentially  complete  and  no  new 
orders  are  being  placed  for  nuclear  power 
generating  plants:  and 

"Whereas,  development,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  testing  of  improved  nuclear  power 
systems  are  not  progressing  in  accordance 
with  future  needs  and  foreign  competition; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  national  interest  clearly  re- 
quires that  most  advanced  forms  of  nuclear 
power  generation  should  be  available  to  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  one  proposed  approach  to  pro- 
viding for  continuity  and  progress  in  the 
United  States  for  nuclear  power  generation 
entails  construction  over  the  next  ten  years 
of  advanced  nuclear  power  generation  pro- 
totypes, including  large  power-producing 
units;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  operated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  is  uniquely  qualified  as  a  site  for 
such  a  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  strongly  support  safe,  economic  and 
reliable  development  of  nuclear  power,  and 
would  welcome  use  of  the  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory  site  for  the  above 
purposes. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  members 
of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  concurring  rein. 
That  we  respectfully  express  our  strong 
support  for  the  further  advancement  of  nu- 
clear energy  for  electrical  energy  and  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  en- 
couraged to  take  such  actions  that  will 
result  in: 

"1.  The  designation  of  the  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory  as  the  "National 
Commercial  Power  Reactor  Prototype 
Center." 

"2.  The  construction  of  small  and  large 
scale  nuclear  power  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluation,  standardization,  and  electrical 
power  production  as  they  may  contribute  to 
improved  national  competition,  safety,  reli- 
ability, enironmental  improvement  and  eco- 
nomics. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  respect- 
fully request  that  state  agencies  and  private 
industrial  organizations  provide  such  en- 
couragement as  may  be  practical  to  carry 
out  the  aims  and  the  intent  of  the  Memori- 
al. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives  be,  and 
she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  Memorial  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
John  S.  Herrington,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  representing  the  State 


of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-472.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 
"House  Resolution  No.  238 
"Whereas.  On  its  October  22.  1987.  meet- 
ing agenda,  the  National  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion considered  the  issue  of  adding  a  statue 
to  the  National  Vietnam  War  Memorial  site, 
which  addition  would  represent  women  in 
the  military  who  served  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  Conflict  in  Vietnam:  and 

"Whereas.  The  National  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission, as  stated  in  its  October  28.  1987, 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
jected the  proposed  statue  and  site  for  rea- 
sons painful  to  many  of  the  veterans' 
groups  who  have  advocated  placement  of 
this  statue;  and 

"Whereas,  In  response  to  their  outcry. 
Senate  Bill  2042  was  introduced  and  co- 
signed  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  sena- 
tors, which  bill  would  authorize  reconsider- 
ation by  the  commission  of  its  October  deci- 
sion to  reject  the  proposal:  and 

"Whereas.  Thousands  of  women  served 
this  Nation  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
eight  nurses  gave  their  lives,  contributing  a 
level  of  service  of  historic  and  heroic  pro- 
portion which  has.  as  yet.  been  given  insig- 
nificant public  recognition:  and 

"Whereas.  Combat  casualties  were  greatly 
reduced  by  the  actions  of  nurses  in  medical 
evacuation  teams,  triage  units  and  field  hos- 
pitals: and 

"Whereas.  The  establishment  of  a  Viet- 
nam women's  memorial  will  remind  Ameri- 
cans that  women  serve  their  fellow  citizens 
in  war.  at  great  sacrifice  and  in  a  manner  no 
less  deserving  of  recognition  than  that  serv- 
ice which  is  given  by  the  noble  men  who 
also  serve;  and 

"Whereas.  Both  national  and  state  veter- 
ans' organizations  support  these  efforts; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  Senate  Bill  2042.  to  require 
the  National  Fine  Arts  Commission  to  re- 
consider establishment  of  a  statue,  at  the 
site  of  the  National  Vietnam  War  Memorial, 
to  recognize  the  women  who  served  in  this 
Southeast  Asian  conflict;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. " 

POM-473.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

House  Resolution  No.  256 
"Whereas,  Prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987  (Public 
Law  100-203).  farmers  were  exempt  from 
payment  of  the  Federal  excise  Ux  of  15*  per 
gallon  on  diesel  fuel;  and 

"Whereas,  the  aforesaid  act  changed  the 
point  of  collection  of  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  diesel  fuel  from  the  retail  to  the  whole- 
sale level;  and 

"Whereas.  The  result  of  this  change  is 
that  farmers,  still  ultimately  exempt,  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  tax  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase and  then  file  for  refunds,  which  take 
six  months  to  receive;  and 

"Whereas.  This  process  not  only  imposes  a 
financial  hardship  on  farmers,  but  requires 
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•Wh4reas,  Several  bills  have  been  intro- 
j  Congress,  those  being  S.  2003,  H.R. 
R.  3850  and  H.R.  3865.  which  would 
the  point  of  collection  of  the  tax  on 
._.  to  the  retail  level,  thereby  restor- 
basic  exemption  farmers  previously 
therefore  be  it 
ResAlved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ol  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memor  allze  the  Congress  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  vould  change  the  point  of  collection 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  diesel  fuel  to 
the  ret  lil  level,  and  thereby  exempt  farmers 
from  p  lyment  of  the  tax:  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  presiding  officers  of 
,,„^  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  delega- 
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PONl-474  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
of  Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee 
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House  Resoldtion  No.  261 


;,  Persons  with  autism  are  eligi- 

Pederal   guidelines,    to   receive 

Security  Income:  and 

Eligibility    for    Supplemental 

Income     automatically     renders 

4iKible  for  Medical  Assistance:  and 

i.  Medical  Assistance  pays  for  the 

other  mentally  disabled  people  in 
Commlinity  Living  Arrangements:  and 

;reas.  This  care  is  not  reimbursable. 
Federal  guidelines,  for  persons  who 
aiitism:  and 

;,  This  dichotomy  within  Federal 

ions  excludes  autistic   people   from 
in   a  supervised  setting  within  the 
commfnity:  and 

IS,  This  Federal  conflict  is  inequi- 
needs  to  be  changed:  therefore  be 


Wli  ireas. 


j  nd  : 


table 
it 

Ret  olved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 0  f  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memo  ialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  address  the  issue  of  Medicaid  reim- 
bursei  »ent  to  include  autistic  people  among 
those  eligible  to  receive  community-based 
reside  itial  care:  and  be  it  further 

Re.  olved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  tra  nsmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  1  ouse  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Co4gress  from  Pennsylvania.' 

POlt-475.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 

the  I  Jgislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Kentijcky:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution 

Whereas.  Kentucky  Housing  Corporation 

through    public    mandate,    provided 

loans  to  lower  and  moder- 

Kentuckians  for  fifteen  years: 


has. 

hometwnership 
ate  lifcome 
and 
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..  Kentucky  Housing  Corporation 

one  of  Its  programs,  provided  over 

four  thousand  (24,000)  home  loans 

over  seven  hundred  million  dollars 

($700|BOO,000)     to     lower     and     moderate 

Kentucklans  across  the  Common- 

and 

.    Kentucky  Housing  Corporation 

qelped  Kentucklans  obtain  the  Amerl- 
m  of  homeownershlp  through  Its  fi- 
nancing programs:  and 

.  Kentucky  Housing  Corporation 
...  a  strong  Impetus  toward  the  eco- 
and  social  well-being  of  the  Common- 
weallti:  and 


W  lereas. 


W  jereas. 
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"Whereas.  Kentucky  Housing  Corporation 
has  provided  these  benefits  to  the  lower  and 
moderate  income  Kentucklans  through  the 
financing  tool  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
(MRBs):  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  pro- 
poses to  end  the  use  of  MRBs  on  December 
31,  1988: 

•Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

"Section  1.  That  the  1988  Kentucky  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  notify  and  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
and  pass  the  extension  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  to  December  31,  1992,  through  respec- 
tive federal  legislation  S.  1522  or  H.R.  2640. 

"Section  2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  President  Pro  Tempo- 
re of  the  U.S  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Kentucky  Congressional 
delegation. " 

POM-476.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  15 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
recently  changed  the  point  of  collection  of 
diesel  fuel  excise  taxes  from  retail  level  to 
the  wholesale  level  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1987:  and 

■Whereas,  this  change  in  the  federal 
excise  tax  law  will  now  require  farmers  to 
pay  the  diesel  fuel  tax  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase and  to  file  for  refunds  afterwards  on  a 
quarterly  or  annual  basis:  and 

■Whereas,  the  upfront  payment  of  these 
taxes  by  farmers  will  raise  the  farmer's 
annual  cost  of  production  and  will  further 
Inhibit  the  farmer's  cash  flow  by  requiring  a 
need  to  borrow  additional  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses:  and 

■Whereas,  the  requirement  to  apply  for 
refunds  will  require  more  of  each  farmer's 
valuable  time  and  shift  paperwork  burden 
from  the  government  to  the  farmer. 

■'Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein.  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reverse  its  vote  on  this 
change  in  the  collection  of  the  diesel  fuel 
excise  tax.  and  that  Congress  repeal  Title  X. 
Subtitle  E.  Part  I.  Section  10502  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconcllatlon  Act  of  1987. 

■Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be, 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
and  the  congressional  delegation  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. " 

POM-477.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  16 
•Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  finds  and  declares  that  the  State  has 
been  seriously  handicapped  In  Its  ability  to 
collect  legally  due  use  taxes  on  Interstate 
sales  because  of  the  1967  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  the  National  Bellas 
Hess  case:  and 

•Whereas,  the  National  Bellas  Hess  deci- 
sion denies  Idaho  the  legal  authority  to  re- 
quire the  collection  of  use  taxes  by  out-of- 
state  mall  order  firms  which  have  no  physi- 


cal presence  In  the  State  but  which  may  ad- 
vertise extensively  there:  and 

■Whereas,  the  National  Bellas  Hess  deci- 
sion has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  tax  revenue, 
based  on  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Report  for 
1985.  of  between  4.5  and  11.6  million  dollars 
to  the  State  of  Idaho:  and 

•Whereas.  Idaho  retailers  have  lost,  based 
on  a  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Report  for  1985,  be- 
tween 120  and  290  million  dollars  in  retail 
sales  during  that  period  to  out-of-state  firms 
not  required  to  remit  a  sales  tax:  and 

•Whereas,  the  problems  of  state  revenue 
loss  and  the  competitive  disadvantage  of 
local  business  have  been  Intensified  In 
recent  years  because  of  the  great  growth  in 
mall  order  sales  through  television,  radio, 
and  credit  card  advertising:  and 

■Whereas,  these  problems  can  be  resolved 
only  by  the  correction  of  the  National 
Bellas  Hess  decision. 

"Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein.  That  we  do  hereby  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  act  imme- 
diately to  introduce,  consider,  and  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  prevent  the  huge  reve- 
nue loss  and  remove  the  competitive  advan- 
tage now  enjoyed  by  out-of-state  businesses 
and  that  it  do  so  by  authorizing  Idaho  to  re- 
quire the  collection  of  sales  and  use  taxes  by 
interstate  sellers  who  solicit  business  In 
Idaho  through  catalogs,  advertising  materi- 
als, radio,  television,  and  the  press. 

'Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be. 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  congressional  delegation 
representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. " 

POM-478.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

•House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1005. 

Whereas.  National  demographic  projects 
suggest  significant  future  increases  in  life 
expectancy  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  elderly  as  a  percentage  of  the 
population:  and 

Whereas.  The  incidence  of  chronic  Illness 
and  the  rate  of  long-term  health  care  utili- 
zation increases  with  age  and  becomes  a 
major  cause  of  disability  requiring  medical 
care:  and 

Whereas.  The  impact  of  the  aging  of  the 
population  from  1988  through  the  year  2000 
on  the  health  care  system  of  the  United 
States  is  projected  to  significantly  increase 
the  days  of  hospital  care  required,  the  total 
number  of  physician  visits  required,  and  the 
number  of  nursing  home  residents:  and 

Whereas,  Expenditures  on  nursing  homes 
have  Increased  dramatically  over  the  past 
decade,  and  nearly  one-half  of  these  costs 
are  now  borne  by  the  states  and  the  federal 
government,  almost  entirely  through  Medic- 
aid: and 

Whereas,  With  government  programs 
under  increased  pressure.  Increased  atten- 
tion should  be  focused  on  the  role  of  alter- 
native long-term  health  care  financing  pro- 
grams: and 

Whereas,  Individual  medical  accounts  are 
trusts  created  or  organized  to  pay  the  eligi- 


ble medical,  dental,  and  long-term  care  ex- 
penses of  the  account  holders:  and 

Whereas,  Federal  incentives  would  en- 
courage individuals  to  save  money  to  pay  for 
their  own  medical,  dental,  and  long-term 
care  expenses  and  thereby  relieve  state  and 
federal  taxpayers  of  a  portion  of  the  cost 
they  pay  for  society's  medical,  dental,  and 
long-term  care;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

■That,  as  an  Incentive  to  encourage  Indi- 
viduals to  plan  for  their  future  and  to  pay 
for  their  own  health  care  needs,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  enact 
legislation  providing  a  federal  income  tax 
deduction  for  money  deposited  into  an  indi- 
vidual medical  account. 

■Be  it  further  resolved.  That  each  member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado  give 
full  support  to  such  legislation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

POM-479.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

••House  Joint  Resolution  1025 
•Whereas.  Farmers  use  about  3  billion  gal- 
lons of  diesel  fuel  for  off-highway  use  which 
costs  approximately  3.15  billion  dollars  an- 
nually: and 

■Whereas,  Beginning  April  1,  1988,  farm- 
ers will  be  required  to  pay  a  15-cent-per- 
gallon  tax  on  diesel  fuel  for  off -highway  use 
and  then  apply  for  a  refund  for  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  on  such  fuel:  and 

■Whereas,  This  same  procedure  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  applied  to  commercial  aviation 
and  others  whereby  airlines  and  others  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  15-cent-per-gallon 
tax  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  then  apply 
for  a  refund:  and 

•Whereas,  The  requirement  that  the  tax 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase  will  add  3.4 
million  dollars  to  Colorado  farmers'  up- 
front costs  for  production,  may  result  In 
higher  interest  rates,  further  exacerbates 
many  farmers'  cash  flow  problems,  and  adds 
another  paperwork  burden  on  the  farmer: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  taxes  collected  by  the  fed- 
eral government  will  result  in  administra- 
tive costs  to  the  United  States  treasury  in 
collecting  and  then  refunding  the  tax  and 
will  be  an  additional  operating  expense  not 
only  to  farmers,  but  to  local  governments, 
the  airline  industry,  and  others  who  pay  the 
tax:  and 

■Whereas,  Congress  should  pass  legisla- 
tion to  change  this  burdensome  and  ineffi- 
cient process:  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
hereiru 

••That  the  United  SUtes  Congress  pass 
legislation  prior  to  April  1.  1988,  to  provide 
that  the  excise  tax  on  diesel  fuel  for  off- 
highway  use  by  farmers  and  others  be 
exempt  from  the  excise  tax  on  such  fuel  at 
the  time  of  purchase. 


"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  Colorado." 

POM-480.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Hlaleah,  Florida 
requesting  the  President  and  Vice  President 
to  receive  and  acknowledge  the  Task  Force 
of  Cuban  American  Civic  Organizations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-481.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  rati- 
fying a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution relative  to  compensation  for  the  serv- 
ices of  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress: to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•H.R.  No.  282 
■Whereas,  on  September  25,  1789,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  offered  to  the 
states  for  ratification  the  following  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 

•'article 
■Section  1.  No  law,  varying  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  shall  take  effect,  until  an 
election  of  Representatives  shall  have  Inter- 
vened": 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  proposing  that  amendment,  did 
not  place  any  time  limitation  on  Its  final 
adoption:  and 

■Whereas,  Congressmen  recently  received 
substantial  pay  increases  which  became  ef- 
fective without  a  vote  of  the  Congress:  and 
•Whereas,  Increases  In  compensation  and 
benefits  to  most  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  far  behind  these  increases  provid- 
ed to  elected  Congressmen:  and 

•■Whereas,  the  above-quoted  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
already  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  following  states:  Maryland  (1789),  North 
Carolina  (1789).  South  Carolina  (1790). 
Delaware  (1790),  Vermont  (1791),  Virginia 
(1791),  Ohio  (1873),  Wyoming  (1978),  Maine 
(1983),  Colorado  (1984),  South  Dakota 
(1985),  New  Hampshire  (1985),  Arizona 
(1985),  Tennessee  (1985).  Oklahoma  (1985), 
New  Mexico  (1986),  Indiana  (1986),  and 
Utah  (1986). 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia,  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Georgia,  pursuant  to 
Article  V  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
hereby  ratifies  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  proposed  by  res- 
olution of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  New  York,  New  York,  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1789,  which  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•article 
"Section  1.  No  law.  varying  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  shall  take  effect,  until  an 
election  of  Representatives  shall  have  inter- 
vened." 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  General  Services  of  the  United 
States  with  a  request  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record." 

POM-482.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry: 


"Resolution  12 


•Whereas,  substantial  quantities  of  feed 
grains  are  held  on  Minnesota  farms  under 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  Farmer- 
Owned  Reserve  program;  and 

■•Whereas,  farmers  who  hold  Farmer- 
Owned  Reserve  grains  provide  storage  at  a 
per-bushel  cost  far  lower  than  that  paid  for 
commercial  grain  storage:  and 

•'Whereas,  ample  on-farm  storage  capacity 
is  currently  available  for  storage  of  Farmer- 
Owned  Reserve  grain;  and 

•'Whereas,  many  farmers  depend  on 
Farmer-Owned  Reserve  storage  payments  to 
bolster  a  meager  farm  income  during  times 
of  economic  stress;  and 

•Whereas,  farmers  holding  Farmer- 
Owned  Reserve  grains  are  entirely  capable 
of  maintaining  the  grain  in  excellent  condi- 
tion; and 

•AVhereas.  America's  national  security  is 
better  served  by  having  Farmer-Owned  Re- 
serve grains  held  on  a  large  number  of 
farms  disbursed  throughout  the  countryside 
rather  than  concentrated  In  the  facilities  of 
multinational  grain  companies;  and 

"Whereas.  Minnesota  farms  consume  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  diesel  fuel;  and 

•Whereas.  Minnesota  farmers  require  a 
high  proportion  of  their  diesel  fuel  during 
periods  corresponding  to  periods  of  high 
cash  demands:  and 

■■Whereas,  a  concentrated  high  farm  cash 
demand  tends  to  promote  high  short  term 
indebtedness  and  may  cause  a  negative  farm 
cash  flow:  and 

•Whereas,  the  security  of  Minnesota's 
farmers  may  be  jeopardized  by  increased 
cash  and  record  keeping  demands; 

""Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Immediately 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to 
maximize  on-farm  storage  of  Farmer-Owned 
Reserve  grain  stocks,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
serve grain  storage  payment  structure  that 
compensates  farmers  and  commercial  ware- 
houses equally  for  their  services. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  immediately 
enact  legislation  prohibiting  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  from  collecting 
exempt  fuel  taxes  from  farm  diesel  fuel  con- 
sumers whether  or  not  those  taxes  may 
later  be  refunded. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  direct- 
ed to  transmit  certified  copies  of  this  memo- 
rial to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Minne- 
sota Representatives  and  Senators  In  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury,  and  the  United  States  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture." 

POM-483.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Minne- 
soU;  to  the  Committee  on  Contunerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  TransporUtion: 

■Resolution  13 

■Whereas,  five  million  Americans  now  ex- 
perience a  level  of  noise  at  home  from  air- 
craft operations  that  is  greater  than  the 
maximum  level  Identified  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  as  compatible  with 
residential  use:  and 
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Whireas.  this  level  of  noise  constitutes 
l^nvironmental  pollution  and  an  intol- 
real.    and    present    reduction    in 
welfare,  exacting  a  debilitating  daily 
)in    individuals    and    families,    vital 
services,  and  whole  neighborhoods 
cofcununities;  and 
Whtreas.   effective  action  by  local   au- 
to  reduce   noise   from   aircraft   is 
by  federal  law  and  existing  local 
::and 

quieter.   Stage   3   aircraft   are 

for  use.  accomplish  an  83  percent 
in  loudness  as  compared  to  State 
are  recognized  as  the  best  avail- 
suppressing  technology  for  the 

future,  and  have  been  shown  to 

most  effective  and  least  dUruptive 
of  reducing  airport  noise:  and 

.,  70  percent  of  the  United  States 
fleet  still  does  not  meet  Stage  3 
issued  by  the  Federal  Aviation 

a  decade  ago;  and 

the  current  federal  fleet  fore- 

that  at  expected  replacement 

ibsent  additional  incentives  that  at 
f.^   replacement   rates,   absent   addi- 
ncentives  that  would  accelerate  mod- 
.  Stage  3  aircraft  will  not  consti- 
half  of  the  United  SUtes  fleet  for 
will  not  surpass  75  percent  of  the 
.„  the  turn  of  the  next  century,  and 
replace  noisier  aircraft  for  a  quarter 
with  the  result  that  fully  three- 
quartos  of  the  land  area  severely  affected 
raft  noise  in  1985  will  remain  so  for  a 
into  the  future,  one-half  for  two  dec- 
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a  federal  requirement  to  up- 

the  United  States  fleet  with  quieter 

„  t  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effective 

reasonable  method  of  accelerating  fleet 

_.ion.  Inasmuch  as  the  federal  ban 

1  aircraft  promulgated  in  1976  has 

affected  the  rate  of  introduc- 

quieter  aircraft  and  reduced  the  re- 
levels  of  noise  experienced  in  affect- 
and 

;,  federal  projections  show  that  a 

1  995  ban  on  Stage  2  aircraft  would  be 

method  of  accelerating  fleet 

and  reducing  airport  noise, 

advancing  the  introduction 

3  aircraft  as  to  effect  a  reduction  in 

affected  land  area  in  1995  from  80 

.  of  1985  levels  to  30  percent  of  1985 

and  an  even  greater  reduction  in  the 

of  severely  affected  people;  and 

an   operating   ban   on   louder 

2    aircraft    is   proposed    and    under 

consideration   in   most   western   na- 

including    the    European    Economic 

with  the  result  that,  as  other 

and  regions  of  the  world  limit 

ise  of   Stage   2   aircraft   and   smaller 

States  carriers  purchase  outmoded 

..  dumped  from  abroad,  the  flow  of 

used  aircraft  into  the  United  States 

s  projected  to  increase; 

therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That 
should  speedily  enact  and  the 
.  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
speedily  implement  legislation  that 

the  addition  of  any  Stage  2  air- 

into  the  United  States  fleet  after  Jan- 
L.  1989,  and  prohibits  any  Stage  2  air- 
from  operating  in  or  to  the  United 
after  January  1,  1995. 
it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  MinnesoU  shall  transmit  en- 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
,p,f  the  United  States,  the  President  and 
;  lecretary  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
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the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
Minnesota's  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress." 

POM-484.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
A  "Resolution "  14 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  in 
Section  10502  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1987  changed  the  point  of 
collection  of  federal  diesel  fuel  excise  taxes 
of  15.1  cents  per  gallon  from  the  retail  level 
to  the  wholesale  level  as  of  April  1,  1988: 
and 

"Whereas,  this  change  in  the  federal 
excise  tax  law  will  then  require  farmers  and 
other  off-road  diesel  fuel  users  to  pay  the 
diesel  fuel  tax  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
then  to  file  with  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  a  refund  on  a  quarterly 
or  annual  basis;  and 

"Whereas,  the  up-front  payment  of  these 
taxes  by  farmers  and  other  off-road  diesel 
fuel  users  will  increase  the  farmers  annual 
cost  of  production,  will  further  inhibit  the 
farmer's  cash  flow  by  requiring  the  need  to 
borrow  additional  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses, and  will  have  similar  effects  on 
other  off-road  users  of  diesel  fuel:  and 

•Whereas,  the  requirement  to  apply  for 
refunds  will  require  more  time  of  each 
farmer  and  other  off-road  users  of  diesel 
fuel  and  shift  the  paperwork  burden  from 
the  government  to  the  farmer  and  other 
off-road  users  of  diesel  fuel: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  it 
urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  reserve 
its  action  on  this  change  in  the  collection  of 
the  federal  diesel  fuel  excise  tax  to  reinstate 
the  same  tax  exemptions  for  farmers  and 
other  off-road  users  as  previously  existed. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  direct- 
ed to  prepare  certified  copies  of  this  memo- 
rial and  present  them  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
Minnesota's  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress. " 

POM-485.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

•Resolutions  Memorializing  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress  TO   Restore  the   Federal  Budget 
Cuts  Made  in  Economic  Aid  to  the  Au- 
tonomous Region  of  the  Azores  and  Por- 
tugal for  the  Present  Fiscal  Year  and 
Subsequent  Fiscal  Years 
■Whereas,  under  the  agreement  between 
Portugal  and  the  United  States  of  America 
regarding  the  concession  of  military  facili- 
ties in  the  Azores,  the  autonomous  region  of 
the  Azores  has  been  receiving  financial  aid 
for  development;  and 

•Whereas,  since  1979,  and  every  year  until 
1983,  the  autonomous  region  of  the  Azores 
received  the  equivalent  of  20  million  dollars; 
and  subsequently  40  million  every  year;  and 
•Whereas,  the  Archipelago  of  the  Azores 
is  a  region  in  a  stage  of  development  with 
great  needs  and  special  handicaps  due  to  its 
geographical  location,  the  dimension  and 
dispersion  of  the  islands,  and  other  natural 
conditions;  and 

■Whereas,  due  to  social  and  economic  dif- 
ficulties, a  very  large  number  of  Azoreans 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  establishing 


large  communities  with  a  growing  social,  po- 
litical and  cultural  presence  in  New  Eng- 
land, California  and  also  in  Hawaii:  and 

•Whereas,  the  reductions  in  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral budget  have  resulted  in  cuts  in  the  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Portugal,  which  endangers 
the  specific  interests  of  the  Azores.  In  the 
fiscal  year  of  1988  Portugal  will  receive  only 
32  million  dollars  of  funds  for  economic  aid, 
whereas  the  legitimate  expectation,  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  the  Portugal-USA  Agree- 
ment in  1983,  is  40  million:  and 

•Whereas,  American  financial  aid,  granted 
in  accordance  with  the  Portuguese  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  established  the  au- 
tonomous and  democratic  Government  in 
the  Azores  has  been  decisive  for  the  escala- 
tion of  the  development  which  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  Azores  in  the  last  ten 
years:  and 

■Whereas,  continuation  of  this  support  is 
fundamental  to  consolidate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Archipelago  guaranteeing  social 
and  political  stability  in  an  area  of  great 
strategic  importance  to  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  United  States;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Federal  administration  has 
proposed  to  Congress  a  supplement  of  400 
million  dollars  in  aid  to  the  countries  where 
the  U.S.  maintains  military  bases.  The  Azor- 
ean  interests  can  easily  be  met,  provided 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  earmarks  the  respec- 
tive allocation  of  at  least  8  million  dollars  in 
economic  aid  to  Portugal  for  the  present 
fiscal  year;  and 

•Whereas,  a  similar  earmarking  should  be 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1989  and  subse- 
quent years  until  the  expiration  of  the  1983 
agreement  be  in  the  vicinity  of  50  million 
dollars:  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  does  hereby  express  its 
deep  concern  over  the  Federal  budget  cuts 
made  in  economic  aid  to  Portugal  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years  and  requests  that  such  aid  be  restored 
by  means  of  an  allocation  of  at  least  eight 
million  dollars  from  a  proposed  supplement 
of  four  hundred  million  dollars  in  aid  to 
countries  where  the  United  States  main- 
tains military  bases;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-486.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

A  Resolution 

•Whereas,  most  Americans  receive  health 
care  coverage  through  employment-based 
health  benefits,  either  as  employees,  em- 
ployees' family  members,  or  retirees;  and 

•Whereas,  the  great  importance  of  health 
care  coverage  for  Americans  requires  regula- 
tory oversight  to  protect  consumers,  ensure 
adequacy  of  coverage,  promote  access  to 
coverage,  and  promote  equitable  competi- 
tion; and 

•Whereas,  the  states  have  long  held  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  overseeing  health 
care  coverage,  a  responsibility  they  exercise 
through  regulating  the  business  of  health 
plan  companies,  including  health  insurance 
companies  and  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations; and 

•Whereas,  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  or  ERISA,  per- 
mits the  states  to  regulate  the  business  of 
health  plan  companies,  but  prohibits  the 


states  from  directly  regulating  self-insured 
health  plans;  and 

•Whereas,  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  employers  self-insure  their  employee 
health  benefits,  and  so  are  not  subject  to 
direct  oversight  by  the  states  for  purposes 
of  ensuring  adequacy  of  coverage,  promot- 
ing access  to  coverage,  and  promoting  com- 
petition; and 

•Whereas,  inequities  detrimental  to  con- 
sumer protection  and  competition  arise  in 
the  market  for  health  plans  because  self-in- 
sured health  benefits  programs  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  states'  oversight  and  standards, 
unlike  health  benefits  programs  that  pur- 
chase coverage  from  a  health  plan  company; 
and 

•Whereas,  a  large  and  increasing  numt)er 
of  Americans  receive  inadequate  or  no 
health  care  coverage  even  though  they  are 
employed,  but  ERISA  prohibits  the  states 
from  establishing  rt  juirements  or  tax  in- 
centives directly  affecting  employers  that 
are  intended  to  ensure  adequate  coverage  or 
promote  access  to  coverage:  and 

■Whereas,  in  1982  the  United  States  Con- 
gress amended  ERISA  to  allow  Hawaii  to 
continue  its  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act,  which 
requires  most  employers  in  Hawaii  to  pro- 
vide health  benefits,  thereby  demonstrating 
Congressional  willingness  to  grant  limited 
exemptions  from  ERISA  to  certain  states  in 
order  to  ensure  adequacy  of  coverage  or  pro- 
mote access  to  coverage;  and 

•Whereas,  the  State  of  Minnesota  could 
better  discharge  its  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing health  care  coverage  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  limited  exemption  from 
ERISA  allowing  the  state  to  establish  re- 
quiremenU  or  tax  incentives  directly  affect- 
ing employers  that  are  intended  to  protect 
consumers,  ensure  adequate  coverage,  pro- 
mote access  to  coverage,  or  promote  compe- 
tition;" 

■•Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  the 
United  States  Congress  should  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974,  or  ERISA,  to  establish  standards  or 
procedures  whereby  a  state  can  obtain  a 
limited  exemption  from  the  ERISA  provi- 
sions that  prohibit  the  states  from  regulat- 
ing employment-based  health  benefits  di- 
rectly, so  that  the  state  could  establish  re- 
quirements or  tax  incentives  directly  affect- 
ing employers  and  employment-based 
health  benefits  that  are  intended  to  protect 
consumers,  ensure  adequate  coverage,  pro- 
mote access  to  coverage,  or  promote  compe- 
tition. 

•Be  it  further  resolved.  That  such  an  ex- 
emption shall  not  apply  to  collectively  bar- 
gained health  and  welfare  plans  without  an 
affirmative  action  by  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture. 

••Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  direct- 
ed to  prepare  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  present  them  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
Minnesota's  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress. " 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boren): 
S.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  review  and 
decide  protests  of  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees relating  to  converting  to  contractor 
performance  certain  functions  performed  by 
such  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Glenn)): 
S.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protection  Com- 
pact to  include  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   RUDMAN   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  2350:  A  bill  to  clarify  the  investigatory 
powers  of  the  United  States  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BiNGAMAN): 

S.  2351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  capitaliza- 
tion rules  for  freelance  writers,  artists,  and 
photographers;   to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCain): 
S.  2352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Labo- 
ratory Animal  Welfare  Act  to  prohibit  the 
selling  of  stolen  dogs  and  cats,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2354.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to  the  several 
States  and  the  private  sector  in  order  to  en- 
courage joint  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
S.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  day  of  November  2,   1989.  as    'South 
Dakota  Celebrates  a  Century  Day  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  29,  1988,  as    'National  Nursing  Home 
Residents'  Rights  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  18.  1988,  as 
•Emergency  Medical  Services  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.    Res.    425.   Resolution    to   esUblish    a 
Jacob  K.  JaviU  Senate  Fellowship  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoREN): 


S.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  review  and  decide  protests  of 
Federal  Government  employees  relat- 
ing to  converting  to  contractor  per- 
formance certain  functions  performed 
by  such  employees;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

contracting  out  appeals  reform  act 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joined  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
BoREN.  in  introducing  the  Contracting 
Out  Appeals  Reform  Act  of  1988.  This 
legislation  amends  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  of  1984  to  grant  Fed- 
eral employees  whose  jobs  are  being 
contracted  out  the  same  appeal  rights 
that  are  available  to  private  contrac- 
tors. The  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  has  reviewed  this  legislation 
and  supports  the  bill.  GAO  states  in 
its  letter  that  the  bill— 

Is  consistent  with  our  goal  of  providing  an 
impartial  forum  for  the  resolution  of  bid 
protests  to  those  who  have  a  legitimate  eco- 
nomic interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  award 
process. 

The  idea  for  this  bill  came  out  of 
two  hearings  that  I  chaired  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Services, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The 
hearings  reviewed  cases  in  which  cost 
overruns,  waste,  and  abuse  had  negat- 
ed the  hoped-for  savings  from  con- 
tracting out  Goverrmient  jobs.  In  some 
cases,  the  private  contractor  seemed  to 
have  intentionally  set  out  to  under- 
mine the  process  to  increase  profits.  In 
others,  the  A-76  process  itself  created 
the  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  all  for  contract- 
ing out  when  it  saves  money  for  the 
taxpayer  and  increases  Government 
efficiency.  Unfortunately,  my  investi- 
gations show  that  too  often  the 
system  allows  just  the  opposite  to 
happen. 

These  situations  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Federal  contract 
administrators  and  employees  affected 
by  bad  contracts,  as  well  as  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  including 
Senator  Boren.  Senator  Reid.  Senator 
Stevens,  and  Congressman  Skelton. 
all  of  whom  have  discussed  the  prob- 
lems in  their  States  before  my  sub- 
committee. 

Clearly,  if  contracting  out  is  to  work 
well,  then  agencies  must  conduct 
better  oversight  of  the  process.  Who 
better  to  assist  them  than  the  Federal 
employees  most  familiar  with  the  jobs 
that  are  to  be  contracted  out? 

Today,  however,  when  these  employ- 
ees observe  an  improperly  written  con- 
tract, they  can  only  appeal  a  contract- 
ing out  decision  within  their  own 
agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  private  contrac- 
tors who  believe  a  contract  was  imfair- 
ly  competed  can  take  their  case  direct- 
ly to  an  independent  adjudicatory 
body  at  the  General  Accounting  Office 
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[GAd]  for  resolution.  The  Competi- 
tion i  1  Contracting  Act,  which  estab- 
lished the  appeal  process,  recognized 
the  vilue  of  allowing  contractors  to 
police  the  procurement  system. 
Opi  onents  of  giving  Federal  employ- 
e  appeals  rights  say  that  going 
would  slow  down  the  contract- 
„  process.  They  also  claim  that 
c  irrent  in-house  appeals  route  is 
:han  adequate. 

with  both  statements. 
y.^j^~    bid    protests    can    take 
to  resolve.  A  bid  protest  initiated 
employees  at  Blytheville 
Base  took  over  4  years  to  re- 
According  to  the  GAG,  the  aver- 
to  resolve  a  contractor's  bid 
is  32  days. 
„„„  Military  Law  Review  article 
U.S.  Marine  attorney  compared 
p  rocedures  available  to  employees 
contractor  appeals  to  the  GAG.  He 
that: 
labor  arbitrators  and  the  FLRA. 

possesses  the  expertise,  experi- 

I  jid  procedural  capability  to  resolve  A- 

s  in  a  manner  that  is  timely,  re- 

to  sound  procurement  principles 

interests  of  all  affected  parties  .  .  . 

legislation  will  simply  give  Fed- 

;mployees  the  same  bid  protest 

that  contractors  currently  enjoy. 

President,  the  bill  I  am  present- 

the  Senate  today  is  about  jus- 

[t  is  about  preventing  fraud  and 

jverruns.  It  is  about  harnessing 

I  rue  potential  of  contracting  out 

money  and  increase  efficiency. 

^e  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 

join  tie  in  supporting  this  initiative. 

Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed w  th  my  statement. 
Tlntre  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
I,  as  follows: 

S.  2348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repr  sentatives    of   the    United    States    of 
Amei  \ca  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTI  )N  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Th  s  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Contracting 
,  Lppeals  Reform  Act  of  1988". 


(b)  Definition  of  'Interested  Party".— 
Section  3551(2)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(2)  interested  party',  with  respect  to  a 
contract  or  proposed  contract  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  means— 

"(A)  an  actual  or  prospective  bidder  or  of- 
feror whose  direct  economic  interest  would 
be  affected  by  the  award  of  the  contract  or 
by  failure  to  award  the  contract;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)(B  )— 

"(i)  any  representative  of  a  majority  of 
the  employees  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph, determined  as  provided  in  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Comptroller  General: 

and  ,    . 

"(ii)  any  labor  organization  accorded, 
under  section  7111  of  title  5.  exclusive  recog- 
nition to  represent  an  appropriate  unit  (de- 
termined under  section  7112  of  such  title) 
that  includes  such  employees:'. 

<c)  Definition  of  'Regulation".— Section 
3551  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  regulation'  includes  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  A-76  and  any 
other  order  or  directive  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  or  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  that  sets  out  requirements  for  con- 
verting from  performance  of  any  commer- 
cial activity  by  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  contractor  performance  of 
such  commercial  activity.". 

SEr.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  contract  solicita- 
tions issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.» 


APPLICABILITY  OF  GAO  PROCtREMENT 
protest  system  to  CONVERSION  "H) 
CONTRACTOR  PERFOR.MANCE  OF  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  Fl'NCTIONS. 

Definition    of     "Protest".— Section 
)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
to  read  as  follows: 
.  'protest'- 

)  means  a  written  objection  by  an  in- 
.  party  to  a  solicitation  by  a  Federal 
for  bids  or  proposals  for  a  proposed 
■act  for  the  procurement  of  property  or 
,„  or  a  written  objection  by  an  inter- 
party  to  a  proposed  award  or  the 
.  of  such  a  contract:  and 
)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  awarded  or 
to  be  awarded  for  the  purpose  of 
conJerting  from  performance  of  any  com- 
mer  ial  activity  by  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  contractor  performance  of 
commercial  activity,  may  include  an 
objektion  that  a  relevant  performance  work 
Stat  iment  is  inaccurate  or  incomplete;". 


By   Mr.   BYRD   (for  Mr.   Metz- 
ENBAUM,   for   himself   and  Mr. 
Glenn): 
S.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protec- 
tion Compact  to  include  the  State  of 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

inclusion  of  OHIO  IN  THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
interstate  forest  fire  PROTECTION  COMPACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Middle  Atlantic  Interstate 
Forest  Fire  Protection  Compact  to  in- 
clude the  State  of  Ghio.  This  compact, 
established  in  1956,  authorizes  a 
number  of  continguous  States  to 
pledge  mutual  assistance  in  fighting 
forest  fire.  The  compact  currently  in- 
cludes the  States  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

These  States  have  invited  Ohio  to 
join  the  Middle  Atlantic  compact,  and 
Ohio  has  accepted.  This  legislation  is 
necessary  to  formally  recognize  Ohio's 
membership. 

The  State  of  Ohio  takes  great  pride 
in  its  vast  and  beautiful  network  of 
forests.  In  addition  to  the  Wayne  Na- 
tional Forest  located  in  southeastern 
Ohio,  numerous  State  and  private 
tracts  constitute  a  far-reaching  forest 
system. 


These  lands  represent  an  extremely 
important  resource  to  Ohioans,  sus- 
taining numerous  jobs  and  providing 
essential  wildlife  habitat.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  forests  provide  a  variety  of 
recreational  opportunities  for  millions 
of  Ohioans. 

By  joining  this  compact,  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  making  an  important  commit- 
ment to  the  protection  of  its  forests. 
Ohio  will  receive  fire-fighting  assist- 
ance from  neighboring  States,  and  will 
provide  assistance  to  those  States 
when  needed.  By  pooling  their  re- 
sources, these  States  can  more  effec- 
tively manage  this  most  uncontrolla- 
ble force  of  nature,  the  forest  fire. 

I  urge  the  prompt  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  measure.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Ohio.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  include  Ohio  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Forest  Fire  Pro- 
tection Compact.  The  purpose  of  this 
compact  is  to  provide  for  regional  co- 
operation and  coordination  in  fighting 
forest  fires.  Congress  recognized  the 
need  for  a  broad  based  regional  re- 
sponse to  forest  fires  when  it  estab- 
lished the  compact  in  1956;  there  are 
now  six  member  States  in  the  compact 
who  have  pledged  their  mutual  sup- 
port in  this  effort. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  enacted  a  bill  authorizing 
Ohio's  participation  in  the  compact; 
however.  Federal  enabling  legislation 
is  needed  for  Ohio  to  be  formally  in- 
cluded. As  a  member.  Ohio  would  con- 
tribute its  resources  to  assist  member 
States  in  responding  to  a  forest  fire 
emergency  and  would  also  have  access 
to  resources  of  other  member  States 
when  needed. 

The  Wayne  National  Forest,  located 
in  southeastern  Ohio  is  one  of  my 
State's  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources—providing a  variety  of  recre- 
ational opportunities,  diverse  wildlife 
habitat,  and  natural  areas  for  nation- 
ally significant  research.  In  addition, 
Ohio  is  also  a  leader  in  the  forest 
products  industry  which  provides  sig- 
nificant annual  income  to  the  State. 

Membership  in  the  compact  is  im- 
portant in  promoting  effective  preven- 
tion and  control  of  forest  fires.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure.* 
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By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  2350.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  investi- 
gatory powers  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

INVESTIGATORY  POWERS  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Inouye. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  in  conducting  future  investiga- 
tions. This  bill  is  designed  to  address 


two  problems  the  Select  Committee  on 
Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran  and 
the  Nicaraguan  Opposition,  commonly 
known  as  the  Iran-Contra  Committee, 
ran  into  during  the  course  of  its  inves- 
tigation. Although  the  Iran-Contra  in- 
vestigation is  concluded,  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  any  special  committees  created 
in  the  future,  do  not  run  into  the  same 
difficulties. 

The  first  difficulty  relates  to  the  use 
of  the  Senate's  existing  statutory  au- 
thority to  seek  expeditious  civil  en- 
forcement of  subpoenas.  This  author- 
ity, codified  in  28  U.S.C.  1364(a),  per- 
mits the  Senate  to  seek  a  Federal 
court  order  incarcerating  an  individual 
for  civil  contempt  of  Congress  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  a  subpoena.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  apply  to  "any  subpoe- 
na or  order  issued  to  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government 
acting  within  his  official  capacity." 
The  legislative  history  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  purpose  of  this  excep- 
tion was  to  ensure  that  the  courts 
would  not  become  the  forum  for  adju- 
dicating disputes  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  over  assertions 
of  executive  privilege  by  virtue  of  this 
civil  contempt  process.  Maybe  more 
important  to  the  executive  branch,  the 
exception  ensures  that  a  Federal  offi- 
cial will  not  sit  in  jail  for  obeying  a 
Presidential  order  while  the  President 
and  Congress  are  arguing  over  execu- 
tive privilege.  This  exception  to  the 
Senate's  civil  contempt  authority  is 
proper,  and  I  support  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  is  am- 
biguous. The  exception  clause  can  be 
read  to  permit  a  Federal  employee, 
acting  on  his  own,  to  challenge  the 
civil  contempt  process  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  acting  within  his  official 
capacity,  even  when  the  President  as- 
serted no  such  claim  or  had  no  objec- 
tion to  him  testifying.  This  ambiguity 
in  the  statute  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  went  into  the  decision,  last 
June,  to  work  out  an  arrangement 
with  Colonel  North  over  his  testimony 
before  Congress  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  secure  judicial  enforcement  of 
the  subpoena.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  our  bill  would  simply  require 
that  an  official,  to  invoke  the  excep- 
tion, be  required  to  have  written  au- 
thority from  the  President  to  invoke  a 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  President. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  re- 
lates to  the  applicability  of  immunity 
orders  to  congressional  depositions. 
Coimsel  for  several  witnesses  in  the 
Iran-Contra  investigation  argued  that 
the  immunity  orders  applied  only  to 
appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. This  argument  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  congressional  immu- 
nity statute  applies  only  to,  proceed- 
ings before  committees,  while  the  com- 
parable statute  for  judicial  immunity 
applies  to  proceedings  before  or  ancil- 


lary to  court  or  grand  jury  appear- 
ances. Although  this  problem  was  not 
insurmountable  for  the  Iran-Contra 
Committees,  it  was  a  nuisance  we 
could  have  done  without. 

Ironically,  the  phrase  "ancillary  to" 
in  the  current  judicial  immunity  stat- 
ute, which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
was  included  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Although  Sen- 
ator McClellan  expressed  the  view 
that  the  phrase  was  unnecessary,  he 
agreed  to  add  it  for  clarity's  sake.  Our 
proposal  would  simply  add  the  phrase 
"or  ancillary  to"  to  the  congressional 
immunity  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record.  In  addition,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Michael  Davidson,  Senate  legal 
counsel,  to  Senator  Inouye  on  this 
subject  and  recommendation  20  of  the 
Iran-Contra  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2350 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1364  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  under  the 
heading  "Senate  actions",  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "his  official  capacity"  the  fol- 
lowing: "if  the  President,  in  writing,  has  di- 
rected the  officer  or  employee  to  assert  a 
privilege  of  the  President  under  the  Consti- 
tution". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6005  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "any  proceeding  before"  the 
following:  "or  ancillary  to". 

(bXl)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6005  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "any  proceed- 
ing before  "  the  following:   "or  ancillary  to." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6005  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "any  proceeding 
before"  the  following:  "or  ancillary  to". 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  Senate  Legal  Counsel, 
Washington.  DC,  October  9. 1987. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Secret  Mili- 
tary Assistance  to  Iran  and  the  Nicara- 
guan Opposition,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  re- 
questing my  views  on  whether  any  legisla- 
tion might  assist  Senate  committees  in  con- 
ducting future  investigations. 

1.  Civil  Enforcement  of  Subpoenas  to  Ex- 
ecutive Officials: 

During  its  hearings  your  committee  had 
occasion  to  consider  whether  an  expeditious 
civil  enforcement  mechanism  is  available 
when  a  federal  official  refuses  to  testify  or 
produce  records  for  a  reason  other  than  an 
assertion  of  executive  privilege  on  the  Presi- 
dent's behalf. 

The  law  on  civil  enforcement  of  Senate 
subpoenas  does  not  apply  to  "any  subpena 
or  order  issued  to  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  acting  within  his 
official  capacity.'  28  U.SC.  §  1364(a).  The 


history  of  the  statute  indicates  that  execu- 
tive officials  were  excluded  from  its  cover- 
age after  the  Department  of  Justice  object- 
ed to  vesting  in  the  courts  the  power  to  ad- 
judicate disputes  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  about  executive  privilege.  £i- 
ecutive  Privilege— Secrecy  in  Government- 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Intergov- 
ernmental RelatioTis  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  Governmental  Operations,  94th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  116-20  (1975)  (statement  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Scalia). 

Your  committee's  experience  shows  that 
there  may  be  subpoena  enforcement  issues 
with  an  executive  official  which  involve  per- 
sonal claims,  relating  principally  to  the  pos- 
sible indictment  of  the  official,  rather  than 
assertions  of  executive  privilege  on  behalf 
of  the  President.  An  amendment  which 
limits  the  federal  officer  exception  to  au- 
thorized assertions  of  executive  privilege 
would  restrict  the  exception  to  its  original 
purposes  of  not  submitting  to  judicial  reso- 
lution political  disputes  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  an  amendment  to  28  U.S.C. 
1 1364(a)  which  adds  the  underlined  materi- 
al: "This  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  action 
to  enforce  .  .  .  any  subpena  or  order  issued 
to  an  office  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acting  within  his  official  capacity 
if  the  President  has  authorised  in  writing 
the  officer  or  employee  to  assert  a  privilege 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution. " 

2.  Applicability  of  Immunity  Orders  to 
Congressional  Depositions: 

Several  of  the  committee's  witnesses,  who 
refused  to  testify  unless  immunized,  object- 
ed to  testifying  at  depositions  conducted  by 
committee  counsel  without  the  presence  of 
members.  18  U.S.C.  §  6003.  on  immunity  for 
witnesses  In  judicial  proceedings,  is  applica- 
ble to  witnesses  "before  or  ancillary  to "  a 
court  or  grand  jury.  18  U.S.C.  I  6005.  on  im- 
munity for  witnesses  in  congressional  pro- 
ceedings, is  applicable  to  witnesses  "before" 
congressional  committees:  the  words  "ancil- 
lary to'  do  not  appear  In  section  6005.  Based 
on  this  difference  between  the  two  sections, 
the  objecting  witnesses  contended  that  the 
Congress  had  not  provided  for  Immunity  at 
congressional  depositions. 

The  current  inununity  statute  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970.  The  phrase  "ancillary  to"  was 
included  in  the  judicial  proceedings  section 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  be  sure  that  a  related  false  statement 
statute  applied  to  pretrial  depositions.  Sena- 
tor McClellan  expressed  the  opinion  that 
pretrial  depositions  were  already  covered 
but  that  he  had  agreed  to  add  the  phrase 
"ancillary  to "  to  be  sure  "that  this  intent 
would  be  adequately  expressed."  Measures 
Relating  to  Organized  Crime:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  409  (1969)  (letter 
from  Senator  McClellan  to  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Wilson). 

Staff  conducted  depositions  are  useful  In 
assisting  committees  In  determining  wheth- 
er to  hear  Immunized  witnesses  at  public 
hearings,  and  In  preparing  for  any  public 
testimony  which  committees  decide  to  hear. 
An  amendment  to  18  U.S.C.  §6005  which 
adds  the  phrase  "or  anciUary  to"  after  the 
word  "before  ■  would  enable,  but  not  re- 
quire, committees  to  utilize  staff  depositions 
for  Immunized  witnesses.  The  amendment 
would  assure  that  congressional  Investiga- 
tors have  the  tools  which  are  available  in  a 
judicial  setting  to  obUin  evidence  through 
depositions.  Although  the  objections  of  the 
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.<>.</«»  witnesses  to  depositions  may 
tjsen  ill-founded,  an  amendment  would 

the  matter  for  future  investigations. 
._k  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 

ecommendations  to  the  committee. 

Sincerely, 

MicHAfx  Davidson. 
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OF  THE  Congressional  Committees 

.._ _  THE  iRAN-CONTRA  AFFAIR   iS. 

RErf.   100-216,  H.  REPT.   100-4331.  CHAPTER 

28,  p  426.  Recommendation  No.  20 

20.  llEVIEW  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTEMPT 
STATUTES 

The    Committees    recommend    that    the 

contempt    statutes    be    re- 

by  the  appropriate  Committees, 
e  is  a  need,  in  Congressional  investi- 
I,  for  a  swift  and  sure  method  of  com- 
compllance  with  Congressional 
for  production  of  documents  and  the 
,ng  of  testimony.  These  investigations 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  ex- 
i  Statutes. 

a  adition.  new  legislation  should  make 
that  a  Congressional  deposition,  in- 
one  conducted  by  staff,  is  a  "pro- 
•  at  which  testimony  may  be  com- 
under    the    immunity    statute.    18 
Section  6001  et  seq.m 
INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
and    vice    chairman.    Senator 
.  in  introducing  legislation  to 
recommendation  No.  20  of 
ielect  Committee  on  Secret  Mili- 
Vssistance  to  Iran  and  the  Nicara- 
Opposition.   This   recommenda- 
iddresses  two  ambiguities  in  the 
vhich  hindered  our  committee's 
to  obtain  evidence  from  key 
The   first   deals   with   the 
s    authority    to    pursue    civil 
against  individuals  who  ignore 

subpoenas:    it   clarifies 

is  meant  by  "official  capacity"  in 
_  where  executive  branch  em- 
ploy4es  claim  that  they  are  immune 
from  imprisormient  because  they  were 
actin  g  on  behalf  of  the  President.  The 
secoi  A  ambiguity  concerns  the  extent 
to  w  tiich  depositions  before  commit- 
tees are  covered  by  immunity  orders: 
our  )ill  clarifies  that  they  are  by  re- 
placing  the  word  "before"  with 
'bef  >re  or  ancillary  to"  in  section  6005 
of  ti  le  18,  United  States  Code. 

Ml.  President,  I  trust  that  our  col- 
leagi  les  will  agree  with  our  assessment 
that  these  proposed  changes  are  pru- 
dent and  necessary.  I  commend  this 
bill  to  the  Senate  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage • 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  2351.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rev  snue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the 
capi  alization  rules  for  freelance  writ- 
ers, artists,  and  photographers;  to  the 
Con  mittee  on  Finance. 

REPI  AL 


OF  CAPITALIZATION  RULES  FOR  CERTAIN 
ARTISTS 

Mi-.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1  J86  to  repeal  the  uniform  capitali- 


zation rules  for  freelance  artists,  sculp- 
tors, writers,  and  photographers. 

Section  263A  of  the  Tax  Code  has 
imposed  a  tremendous  hardship  on 
the  artists  and  writers  in  this  country. 
Under  the  1986  law  only  after  a 
project  begins  to  generate  income  in  a 
given  year  may  they  deduct  a  percent- 
age of  the  expenses,  based  upon  an  es- 
timate of  how  much  income  the  work 
will  generate,  and  for  how  long.  If  an 
artist  or  writer  is  diligent  and  tries  to 
comply  with  the  new  law  he  or  she  is 
required  to  keep  painstakingly  meticu- 
lous records  replete  with  detail.  He  is 
required  to  make  estimates  and  guess- 
timates of  how  successful  a  particular 
work  will  be.  All  this  paperwork  and 
crystal  ball  forecasting  gives  the  IRS  a 
host  of  subjective  assumptions  and 
best-guesses  that  can  later  be  chal- 
lenged in  an  audit. 

The  more  I  learn  about  these  so- 
called  imiform  capitalization  rules,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  the  results  will 
be  anything  but  uniform.  Uniform 
capitalization  rules  for  the  artistic 
commimity  is  an  oxymoron  we  can  do 
without  in  our  Tax  Code. 

I  believe  our  tax  laws  should  meet 
three  tests:  They  should  be  workable. 
They  should  be  understandable.  And 
they  should  also  be  as  unobtrusive  as 
possible  into  the  daily  lives  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  The  uniform  cap- 
italization rules  as  they  apply  to  art- 
ists and  writers  get  an  "F"  on  all  three 
tests. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  approach  in 
the  law  is  disastrous  to  writers  and 
artists  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  share  a 
few  of  them  with  you. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  are  61,000 
professional  writers  and  20.000  profes- 
sional photographers  and  a  similar 
number  of  artists  who  work  as  free 
lances.  The  present  law  turns  each  of 
them  into  accountants.  This  new  law 
demands  that  they  capitalize  expenses 
over  the  income-producing  life  of  what 
are  often  elusive  products.  They  are 
expected  to  allocate  each  phone  call, 
rent  check,  or  secretarial  fee  among 
the  various  projects  that  he  or  she 
may  be  involved  in  at  a  given  time. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  this  rule  will  mean  for  the  thou- 
sands of  artists  in  this  country.  My 
State  of  New  Mexico  is  the  home  for  a 
significant  number  of  these  very  cre- 
ative people.  Few  of  my  colleagues 
may  know  this,  but  Santa  Fe  is  the 
third  largest  art  market  in  the  United 
States  second  only  to  New  York  City 
and  Los  Angeles. 

I  have  heard  from  many  artists  and 
writers  who  are  my  constituents.  It 
happens  that  many  artists  and  writers 
live  in  Santa  Fe  and  surrounding 
areas.  They  have  found  this  an  envi- 
ronment they  like  for  their  creative 
skills.  So.  obviously,  from  my  States 
standpoint  and  from  my  standpoint  as 
a  Senator— although   one   might   not 


normally  think  of  New  Mexico  in  this 
light— this  tax  rule  is  a  very  serious 
problem. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  law.  painters 
will  be  required  to  record  and  substan- 
tiate production  costs  for  all  sketches 
and  studies  for  each  work.  If  the  artist 
chooses  to  work  on  several  different 
pieces  at  one  time,  he  will  be  required 
to  keep  separate  records  for  each. 

This  includes  canvas,  paper,  tape, 
tacks,  and  the  amount  of  size  and 
primer  used  to  prepare  the  support, 
the  amount  of  paint  used— there  are 
over  70  different  colors  of  paint  and 
depending  on  the  manufacturer,  there 
are  8-10  price  groups,  solvents,  oils, 
charcoal,  crayons,  pencils  and  erasers. 
In  addition,  the  artist  must  keep 
records  of  the  cost  of  mounting  and 
framing,  the  cost  of  travel  to  and  from 
the  framemaker.  picture  wire,  glass 
cleaner,  framing  tools  and  packing  and 
shipping  costs. 
These  are  just  the  production  costs. 
There  are  also  promotional  fees  to 
consider.  Artists  frequently  must  pro- 
mote their  work  on  their  own,  there- 
fore, they  must  keep  records  of  adver- 
tising costs,  catalogs,  travels  costs,  and 
dealer  commissions. 

The  law  is  even  more  unkind  to  our 
Nation's  sculptors  because  their  sup- 
plies are  more  expensive.  Many  will  no 
longer  work  because  they  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  initial  foimdry  costs 
for  casting  new  pieces. 

What  this  law  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count is  that  much  of  an  artist's  work 
involves  a  tremendous  amount  of  ex- 
perimentation, mistakes  and  failures. 
Current  tax  law  would  require  artists 
to  add  these  unique  costs  to  their  gen- 
eral overhead— keeping  separate 
records  for  each  piece  of  work  wheth- 
er it  is  completed  or  not. 

I  think  that  we  can  safely  assume 
that  issues  of  expense  allocation  will 
lead  to  disputes  between  artists  and 
the  IRS  because  there  is  no  right  way 
to  make  such  allocations.  In  effect,  we 
are  asking  our  country's  artists  to 
make  a  choice  between  long  hours 
spent  cataloging  expenses,  meeting 
with  their  accountants,  and  the  IRS  or 
earning  a  living  at  their  chosen  profes- 
sion. 

That  is  an  unfair  choice  to  have  to 
have. 

The  artists  in  this  coimtry  are 
simply  asking  for  a  set  of  rules  that 
are  workable.  They  are  not  asking 
that  we  go  back  and  undo  tax  reform. 
They  are  not  even  asking  that  their 
problem  be  reconsidered.  They  are 
really  asking  that  their  situation  be 
given  a  first  look.  During  the  66  days 
of  hearings  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  the  issue  of  the  artistic  communi- 
ty and  the  tax  treatment  of  their  over- 
head expenses  was  not  brought  up, 
discussed  or  otherwise  evaluated.  They 
were  included  under  the  uniform  capi- 
talization rules  as  an  afterthought  in  a 


so-called  footnote  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  tax  reform,  the  artists, 
sculptors,  writers  and  photographers 
were  put  in  the  same  category  as  man- 
ufacturers and  anyone  else  who  has 
overhead  expenses.  On  the  surface 
that  makes  some  sense  under  the 
theory  that  taxpayers  with  the  same 
tax  circumstances  and  types  of  deduc- 
tions should  be  treated  the  same. 

However,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  was  not  internally  consistent  be- 
cause it  exempted  the  small  manufstc- 
turer  and  retailer  with  sales  of  less 
than  $10  million. 

Artists  and  writers  are  not  like  man- 
ufacturers and  that  is  the  fatal  flaw  to 
the  Tax  Act's  rationale.  The  artist's 
job  and  resources  are  much  different 
than  that  of  a  manufacturer.  A  manu- 
facturing business  generally  prepares 
aimual  financial  statements,  reports  to 
shareholders  and  investors,  and  re- 
ports to  lenders.  Manufacturers' 
income  falls  into  predictable  patterns. 
The  length  of  time  needed  to  complete 
a  manuscript  or  sculpture  is  much 
longer  than  the  time  to  manufacture 
most  goods.  Innumerable  authors  have 
needed  6  to  10  years  to  finish  a  manu- 
script. 

Consequently,  the  rules  are  far  more 
burdensome  to  the  writer  and  the 
artist. 

It  is  not  as  easy  for  an  artist  to  fore- 
cast allocations  of  expenses.  The  uni- 
form capitalization  rules  are  much 
easier  for  businesses  to  adjust  to  as 
they  are  similar  to  the  rules  that  they 
have  lived  with  for  many  years.  Au- 
thors, artists,  and  photographers  had 
no  similar  accounting  rules  under  pre- 
vious law. 

Creating  a  work  of  art  is  not  like 
manufacturing  a  product.  Manufactur- 
ers buy  a  set  volume  of  materials  to 
create  a  product  that  sells.  Artists  may 
work  for  many  years  to  perfect  one 
piece  of  art,  which  may  or  may  not 
sell. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  you  prorate 
the  value  of  a  tube  of  paint?  Or  a 
brush,  pencil,  paper,  canvas,  and  sta- 
ples? How  can  an  artist  be  expected  to 
figure  out  just  exactly  how  many 
paintings  one  brush  can  paint  before  it 
wears  out?  Or.  how  many  squeezes  of 
paint  are  in  a  tube?  To  complicate 
matters  further,  many  artists  work  on 
more  than  one  piece  at  one  time,  and 
Congress  is  asking  this  group  to  sort 
these  costs  that  go  into  a  work  of  art, 
a  work  that  may  take  10  years  to  sell, 
if  it  ever  sells. 

This  provision  is  no  kinder  to  au- 
thors. Particularly  those  who  are  at 
the  begirming  of  their  career.  Applica- 
tion of  this  law  would  be  disastrous  to 
them.  Many  authors  pass  through  one 
or  more  of  the  early  years  of  a  project 
without  income.  Not  all  authors  are 
novelists— many  write  text  books  and 
technical  pieces.  How  does  the  Con- 
gress expect  these  writers  to  deter- 


mine the  earning  life  of  these  works? 
Authors  who  anticipate  a  long  shelf 
life  for  a  work,  or  whose  book  takes 
many  years  to  complete,  or  both,  may 
have  to  wait  several  decades  to  gain 
the  full  deduction  for  extensive  early 
year  expenditures. 

This  provision  prevents  freelance  au- 
thors from  deducting  their  book-writ- 
ing expenses  during  the  years  in  which 
those  costs  were  incurred.  Only  if  the 
project  produces  income  in  a  given 
year  may  the  author  deduct  a  percent- 
age of  the  expenses. 

Freelance  authors  have  it  even 
worse.  They  are  subject  to  the  "Hobby 
Rule"  which  requires  an  overall  profit 
in  3  to  5  years  in  order  to  qualify  for 
any  deductions  at  all. 

Senator  Moynihan  and  Senator 
Bradley  have  worked  very  hard  to 
bring  the  problem  of  the  writers  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  working  with  them  to 
correct  this  problem,  not  only  for  the 
writers,  but  for  the  artists  and  sculp- 
tors. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  working  to  remove  this  onerous  tax 
provision. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2351 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CAPITAUZATION  Rfl.ES  NOT  TO  APPLY 
TO  CERTAIN  ARTISTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  263 A  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  subsec- 
tion (i)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Exemption  for  Free  Lance  Authors, 
Artists,  and  Photographers.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  require  the  capitalization  of  any  quali- 
fied artistic  work  expense. 

•■(2)  Qualified  artistic  work  expense.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•qualified  artistic  work  expense'  means  any 
expense— 

"(A)  which  is  paid  or  incurred  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  trade  or  business  of  such  indi- 
vidual (other  than  as  an  employee)  of  being 
a  writer,  artist  or  photographer,  and 

•(B)  which,  without  regard  to  this  section, 
would  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  expense  re- 
lated to  printing,  photographic  plates, 
motion  picture  films,  video  tapes,  or  similar 
items. 

"(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

•(A)  Writer.— The  term  writer'  means  an 
individual  if  the  personal  efforts  of  such  in- 
dividual create  (or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  create)  a  literary  manuscript  or  a 
musical  or  dance  score. 

"(B)  Artist.— The  term  'artist'  means  any 
individual  if  the  personal  efforts  of  such  in- 
dividual create  (or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  create)  a  painting,  sculpture,  or 
other  similar  artistic  composition. 


"(C)  Photographer.— The  term  'photogra- 
pher' means  amy  individual  if  the  personal 
efforts  of  such  individual  create  (or  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  create)  a  photo- 
graph or  photographic  negative  or  transpar- 
ency. 

"(D)  Treatment  of  certain  personal  serv- 
ice corporations.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  personal 
service  corporation,  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  expense  of  such  corporation 
which  directly  relates  to  the  activities  of  the 
qualified  employee-owner  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  expense  were  incurred  by 
such  employee-owner. 

"(ii)  Qualified  employee-owner.— the 
term  "qualified  employee-owner'  means  any 
individual  who  is  an  employee-owner  of  the 
personal  service  corporation  and  who  is  a 
writer,  artist,  or  photographer,  but  only  if 
substantially  all  of  the  stock  of  such  corpo- 
ration is  owned  by  such  individual  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  (as  defined  In  section 
267(c)(4)). 

"(iii)  Personal  service  corporation.— For 
puri>oses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
•personal  service  corporation'  means  any 
personal  service  corporation  (as  defined  in 
section  269A(b))." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if  Includ- 
ed in  the  amendments  made  by  section  803 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

(2)  Rules  to  apply  for  section  280.— The 
rules  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  263 A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as 
added  by  subsection  (b))  shall  also  apply  for 
purposes  of  section  280  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  before  its 
repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986). 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  2352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

transfer  of  certain  lands  in  ARIZONA 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Arizona, 
[Mr.  McCain]  I  have  the  privilege 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which, 
through  some  very  creative  land  ex- 
changes, will  provide  significant  bene- 
fits to  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Santa  Rita  Public  Lands  Ex- 
change Act  of  1988  authorizes  a  series 
of  Federal  and  State  and  land  trades 
and  revokes  secretarial  orders  and 
withdrawals  on  certain  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lands.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  transfer  approximately  50,811  acres 
of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands 
comprising  the  Santa  Rita  Experiment 
Station,  near  Tucson.  AZ,  to  the  State 
of  Arizona.  This  land  will  be  used  to 
repay  Federal  debt  to  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona for  lands  taken  to  build  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  It  will  also  be 
used  to  acquire  approximately  5,000 
acres  of  State  trust  land  within  Catali- 
na  State  Park  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice; approximately  58,000  acres  of 
State  trust  lands  within  the  Black 
Canyon  Corridor  for  the  Bureau  of 
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Management:      approximately 
_  acres  of  State  trust  lands  within 
Juenos   Aires   National   Wildlife 
for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
._  approximately  1.500  acres  of 
trust  lands  at  Arivaca  Lake  for 
'.S.  Forest  Service.  The  bill  also 
approximately    16.520   acres   of 
lands   into   the   Kofa  National 
,.„   Refuge   and   another  82.000 
of  BLM  lands  within  the  Tinajas 
to  the  Cabeza  Prieta  National 
^e  Refuge.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
service,  under  the  terms  of  the 
ion.  will  transfer  to  the  BLM 
ately   40.000   acres  of  lands 
,  a  part  of  the  Kofa  National 
.  Refuge.  Some  of  these  lands 
^  used  for  an  energy  and  power 
of-way  corridor;   the  remainder 
e  added  to  the  New  Water  Moun- 
Wildemess  Study  Area  which  is 
designated  as  wilderness  under 
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President,  as  you  can  tell,  this 

is  multifaceted  and  affects 

of  our  public  land  agencies.  It  is, 
'  view,  one  of  the  most  unique 
beneficial  ways  to  resolve  land  dis- 
and  resource  conflicts  as  well  as 
agency  jurisdiction.  Three 
in   the   State   of   Arizona 
long  and  hard  to  develop  this 
of  land   exchanges.   Mr.   Dean 
„,  the  Arizona  State  Director  of 
]  JLM,  Mr.  Jean  Hassle,  the  Arizo- 
ate  Land  Commissioner,  and  Mr. 
Spear.  Southwest  Regional  Di- 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
:.  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
;,  skill,  and  dedication  to  re- 
some   very   complicated   land 

Without  the  tireless  ef- 

of  these  three  individuals,  this 

ation  would  not  be  possible. 

arder  to  provide  some  background 

why  these  exchanges  are  neces- 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 

this  opportunity  to  explain  the 

ion  in  Arizona.  The  State  trust 

which  include  those  lands  within 

State  Park  and  the  Buenos 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  which 

je  transferred  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

,,  are  required  under  Arizona's 

i,  to  be  put  to  the  highest 

best  use.  The  proceeds  from  the 

>f  the  State  trust  lands  benefit  the 

's  school  system.  Because  of  the 

interpretation   of   the   Arizona 

tion.  there  is  no  opportunity 

exceptions.  Commercial  devel- 

...  in  the  area  of  Catalina  State 

is  substantial.  As  a  consequence, 

lease  payments  to  the  State  trust 

the  Arizona  State  Parks  Depart- 

were  raised  to  reflect  fair  market 

_  in  the  surrounding  area.  As  you 

imagine,  the  payments  the  State 

^s  board  would  have  to  pay  for  use 

I  he  land  as  a  park  are  prohibitive. 

jrder  to  protect  this  very  unique 

valuable   recreation   facility,   the 

residents  made  an  appeal 

he  State  land  department  and  the 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  devel- 
op some  type  of  land  trade  which 
would  place  the  park  in  Federal  own- 
ership, thereby  avoiding  any  potential 
for  future  development  of  the  area. 

The  problem  confronting  Catalina 
State  Park  is  pretty  much  the  same 
for  the  Buenos  Aires  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Lease  payments  due  the  State 
for  the  80,000  plus  acres  of  State  Trust 
land  within  the  Buenos  Aires  will  in- 
crease to  $400,000  per  year— an 
amount  which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  cannot  afford  to  pay  on  a 
yearly  basis.  The  legislation  eliminates 
this  expense  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  by  acquisition  of  the  State 
Lands. 

This  legislation,  however,  is  not 
without  controversy.  The  provision  in 
the  bill  transferring  about  40,000  acres 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  land  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
opposed  by  some  environmental  orga- 
nizations. The  transfer,  however,  is 
necessary  to  allow  construction  of  a 
500  kv  power  line.  By  transferring  the 
land  to  the  BLM— the  agency  which 
authorizes  rights-of-ways  on  public 
lands— we  will  eliminate  any  concerns 
about  the  location  of  a  power  line 
within  a  wildlife  refuge.  In  order  to 
insure  the  proper  management  of  the 
lands  being  transferred  from  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  the  BLM.  we 
have  included  language  in  the  bill 
which  restricts  secretarial  manage- 
ment of  the  area.  For  example,  under 
section  7  of  the  legislation,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  manage  those  lands 
in  a  manner  which  will  protect,  en- 
hance and  conserve  the  bighorn  sheep 
population  as  well  as  other  wildlife 
and  plant  species. 

Furthermore,  all  lands  within  the 
Kofa  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  lands  transferred  to  the  BLM  will 
be  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  miner- 
al entry  under  section  9  of  the  bill. 
Three  BLM  wilderness  study  areas,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Kofa  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  will  be  added  to  the  Kofa 
under  section  9(a). 

The  New  Water  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area,  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation  by  BLM  in  its 
wilderness  study  review,  will  be  added 
to  the  Federal  wilderness  system 
under  section  8  of  the  bill. 

There  are  also  concerns  about  access 
to  and  use  of  lands  now  under  BLM 
management  in  the  Tinajas  Atlas.  It  is 
my  understanding,  Mr.  President,  that 
any  hunting  presently  allowed  in  the 
Tinajas  Atlas  will  continue  when  the 
lands  are  transferred  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  This  issue  will  be 
aired  fully  during  the  hearings  on  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  well-thought  out  piece  of 
legislation  which  has  tremendous  ben- 
efits for  public  lands  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  will 


take  expedited  and  favorable  action  on 
the  legislation  so  that  we  can  see  en- 
actment this  year.  Before  I  conclude 
my  remarks,  I  want  to  once  again  rec- 
ognize the  extraordinary  work  and 
contributions  of  Dean  Bibles,  Jean 
Hassle,  and  Mike  Spear.  They  are  very 
capable  public  officials  whom  we  are 
proud  to  have  serving  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2352 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Santa  Rita 
Public  Lands  Exchange  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  Al'THORIZATION  FOR  EXCHANGE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
shall  transfer  to,  or  exchange  with,  the 
State  of  Arizona  all  of  the  lands  in  the 
Santa  Rita  Experiment  SUtion  lying  out- 
side of  the  national  forest  system,  compris- 
ing approximately  50,810.94  acres. 

SEC.  3.  ACyCISITION  OF  LANDS. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  lands  described 
in  section  2  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary— 

(1)  to  satisfy  the  remaining  Federal  debt 
to  the  State  of  Arizona  for  relinquUhments 
of  land  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  20. 
1910;  and 

(2)  except  as  provided  in  section  1,  to  ac- 
quire Catalina  State  Park,  and  other  State 
land  near  Lake  Pleasant,  within  the  Black 
Canyon  Corridor,  within  the  Buenos  Aires 
NWR.  in  the  Madera-Elephant  Head  Trail 
area  and  in  the  Arivaca  Lake  area  in  accord- 
ance with  the  exchange  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  of 
1976. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  lands  exchanged  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  clause  (1)  shall  be  approximately 
equivalent  in  value. 

SEC.  4.   ADDITION  TO  THE  CORONADO  NATIONAL 
FOREST. 

(a)  INCLOSION  IN  National  Forest 
System.— Those  lands  in  the  Catalina  State 
Park  and  Madera-Elephant  Head  Trail  area 
that  are  acquired  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  shall  be  included  in  the  National  Forest 
System  on  the  date  of  acquisition  by  the 
United  States.  The  Catalina  State  Park 
lands  shall  be  managed  cooperatively  with 
the  Arizona  State  Parks  Etepartment  under 
the  authorities  of  the  National  Forest 
System. 

(b)  Lands  Exempt  From  Further  Plan- 
ning.—The  lands  described  in  this  section 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  further  planning 
requirements  of  the  1976  National  Forest 
Management  Act  until  the  1986  Coronado 
Forest  Plan  is  revised.  At  that  time,  future 
management  direction  for  these  lands  will 
be  determined  as  part  of  planning  for  the 
entire  National  Forest. 


SEC.  3.  REVOCATION  OF  SANTA  RITA  RANGE  EXEC- 
ITIVE  AND  PIBLIC  LAND  ORDERS. 

(a)  Revocation.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  certain  Federal  lands.  Execu- 
tive Order  1222  dated  July  1.  1910.  and 
Public  Land  Order  1363  dated  November  14. 


1956.  which  withdrew  the  Santa  Rita  Exper- 
imental Range  for  a  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment station,  are  hereby  revoked  in 
their  entirety. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  effective  date  of 
the  revocation  made  by  this  section  shall 
be- 

(1)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
those  lands  lying  within  the  National  Forest 
System;  and 

(2)  the  date  of  transfer  or  patent  to  the 
State  of  Arizona  for  those  lands  lying  out- 
side of  the  National  Forest  System. 

SEC.  S.  WITHDRAWAL  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  SITE. 

(a)  Withdrawal.— The  following  described 
lands  lying  within  the  Coronado  National 
Forest  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  entry  under  the  public  land  laws,  includ- 
ing the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  but  not  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  for  use  as  a  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station  administrative 
lieadquarters  site: 

All  of  sec.  19.  the  SW'/4NW'/4.  and 
W'/iSW'A  of  sec.  20.  the  NV^NE'A  of  sec.  30; 
all  in  T.  19  S..  R.  15  E.,  G&SRM:  containing 
approximately  751.04  acres. 

(b)  Revocation  of  Order.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
lands  described  in  subsection  (a),  Public 
Land  Order  1080,  dated  February  28,  1955, 
which  withdrew  lands  for  forest  administra- 
tive sites,  is  hereby  revoked  as  it  relates  to 
sec.  19.  T.  19  S..  R.  15  E.,  G&SRM. 

SEC.   7.    REVOCATION   OF   KOFA   NWR   EXECITIVE 
AND  PUBLIC  LAND  ORDERS. 

(a)  Revocation.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  in  order  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  certain  Federal  lands. 
Executive  Order  8039.  dated  January  25, 
1939.  and  Public  Land  Order  5637,  dated 
April  25.  1978,  which  withdrew  and  estab- 
lished administrative  jurisdiction  for  the 
Kofa  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  are  hereby 
revoked  on  the  following  described  lands: 

Sees.  1  through  18,  N'AN'/j  of  sec.  20. 
NViN'A  of  sec.  21.  and  NViN'/i  of  sec.  22.  T.  2 
N..  R.  15  W.;  sees.  1  through  12.  N'/s  and 
N'AS'/2  of  sec.  13.  N%  of  sec.  14,  N%  of  sec. 
15,  NVj  of  sec.  16,  N%  of  sec.  17.  and  N'A  of 
sec.  18.  T.  2  N..  R.  16  W.;  sees.  1  through  12. 
NE'A  and  EViNW'/*  of  sec.  13,  NWV*  of  sec. 
15.  NV4  of  sec.  16,  N'/z  and  N'/2S'/i  of  sec.  17, 
NV4  and  NViSVi  of  sec.  18,  T.  2  N.,  R.  17  W.; 
sees.  1  through  12.  NVz  and  NVzS'/i  of  sec.  13. 
N'/2  and  N'/iSVa  of  sec.  14,  NVz  and  N'/iSVi  of 
sec.  15.  N'/2  and  N'ASE'A  of  sec.  16.  and 
N'/iNE'A  of  sec.  17;  T.  2  N..  R.  18  W..  all 
G&SRM,  containing  approximately 
39,971.33  acres  of  Federal  land. 

(b)  Use  of  Lands.— The  Secretary  shall 
only  allow  such  uses,  including  recreational 
development,  of  public  lands  described  in 
subsection  (a)  which  will  conserve,  protect, 
and  enhance  the  bighorn  sheep  and  other 
wildlife  and  plant  species  contained  on  such 
lands. 

(c)  Administration  of  Lands.— The  lands 
revoked  under  this  section  shall  be  under 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  be  adminis- 
tered as  public  lands  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976. 

SEC.  H.  WILDERNESS  DESIGNATION. 

(a)  Designation  of  Wilderness.— The 
New  Water  Mountains  Wilderness  Study 
Area  lying  within  the  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion 7  and  the  adjacent  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  New  Water  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area  No.  02-125,  as  shown  on  a 
map  submitted  to  the  Committee,  are 
hereby  designated  as  the  New  Water  Moun- 


tains Wilderness  and  therefore,  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  New  Water  Mountains  Wilderness  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness. 

(b)  Release  from  Wilderness.— That  por- 
tion of  the  New  Water  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area  No.  02-125  not  designated 
as  wilderness  by  this  Act— 

(IKA)  has  been  adequately  studied  for  wil- 
derness designation  pursuant  to  section  603 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (P.L.  94-579);  and 

(B)  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  require- 
ment of  section  603(c)  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  impair  the  suit- 
ability of  such  areas  for  preservation  as  wil- 
derness; and 

(2)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  shall  be  administered  as  public  lands 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

SEC.  9.  ADDITION  OF  LANDS  TO  THE  KOFA  NATION- 
AL WILDLIFE  REFIGE. 

(a)  Addition  of  Lands.— The  following  de- 
scribed Wilderness  Study  Areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  hereby  placed  into  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  as  part  of  the  Kofa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge: 

(1)  Kofa  Unit  3  South  Wilderness  Study 
Area  No.  AZ  05-31; 

(2)  Kofa  Unit  4  North  Wilderness  Study 
Area  No.  AZ  05-33;  and 

(3)  Kofa  Unit  4  South  No.  AZ  05-34. 
containing  approximately  16.520  acres. 

(b)  Withdrawals.— Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  all  Federal  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion 7.  section  8(2),  and  section  9.  and  all 
lands  within  the  Kofa  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of— 

(1)  entry,  appropriation,  or  disposal  under 
the  public  land  laws; 

(2)  location,  entry,  and  patent  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws;  and 

(3)  disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining  to 
mineral  and  geothermal  leasing. 

SEC.    10.    addition    OF    LANDS   Tt)   THE    CABEZA 
PRIETA  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 

REFUGE. 

(a)  National  Wildlife  Refuge.- The  fol- 
lowing Federal  lands  are  hereby  placed  into 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  as  part 
of  the  Cabeza  Prieta  National  Wildlife 
Refuge: 

All  lands  within  the  unsurveyed  T.  12  S.. 
R.  17  and  18  W.;  T.  13  S.,  R.  17  and  18  W.; 
and  T.  14  S..  R.  17  W.;  all  G&SRM.  contain- 
ing approximately  80.497  acres. 

(b)  Management.— The  lands  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  sections  of  the  Military 
Land  Withdrawal  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law 
99-606)  and  Executive  order  8038  dated  Jan- 
uary 25,  1939  which  established  the  Cabeza 
Prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

SEC.    II.    REVOCATION    OF    RECLAMATION    WITH- 
DRAWAI^. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain Federal  lands— 

(1)  Secretarial  orders  dated  January  31, 
1903,  September  8,  1903,  June  4,  1930.  and 
October  16,  1931,  which  withdrew  lands 
from  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
and  Executive  order  8647  dated  January  22, 
1941,  and  Public  Land  Order  4417  dated 
May  20,  1968,  which  withdrew  lands  for  the 


Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Exec- 
utive order  8685  dated  February  14,  1941, 
which  withdrew  lands  for  the  Imperial  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  are  hereby  revoked 
on  the  following  described  lands  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service: 

Sec.  17.  T.  5  S.,  R.  21  W.;  portions  of  sees. 
17.  20.  28.  and  33,  T.  14  N..  R.  20  W.;  por- 
tions of  sees.  3  and  10.  T.  16  N.,  R.  21  W.; 
and  portions  of  sees  21.  27.  and  34,  T.  17  N.. 
R.  21  W.;  all  in  G&SRM.  The  effective  date 
of  the  revocation  shall  be  the  date  of  patent 
to  the  State  of  Arizona. 

(2)  Secretarial  orders  dated  July  2.  1902. 
and  February  10.  1906.  which  withdrew  cer- 
tain lands  in  aid  of  the  Salt  River  Project, 
are  hereby  revoked  on  the  following  de- 
scribed lands: 

All  of  sec.  24,  exception  Lot  1,  portions  of 
Lot  2  to  be  surveyed,  the  N%NWV4EV4  and 
NW'/iW'A,  T.  2  N..  R.  6  E.,  G&SRM.  The  ef- 
fective date  of  the  revocation  shall  be  the 
date  of  the  patent. 

SEC.    U.   ADJUSTMENT  OF   CORONADO   NATIONAL 
FOREST  BOUNDARY. 

Proclamation  1121.  dated  April  17.  1911, 
which  established  the  Coronado  National 
Forest  boundary  as  it  related  to  Township 
21  South,  Range  18  East,  G&SRM,  is 
hereby  modified  to  delete  sections  27  and 
28.  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  from  in- 
clusion within  the  National  Forest  System. 

SEC.  13.  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  General  AtrrHORizATiON.- There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Personnel.— There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  at  least  10  and 
more,  if  necessary,  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  perform  resource  management  and  law 
enforcement  activities  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of— 

(1)  the  lands  transferred  from  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands 
in  Black  Canyon  Corridor .• 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act  to 
prohibit  the  selling  of  stolen  dogs  and 
cats,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

PET  THEFT  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I  am 
very  excited  about  because  I  think  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  curing  pet 
theft— a  problem  that  many  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation  have  been  expe- 
riencing lately. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  stems 
from  an  ugly  incident  that  occurred  in 
eastern  Kentucky  last  spring.  A  class 
B  dealer  from  up  North  came  into  the 
State  to  buy  allegedly  stray  dogs  for 
medical  purposes.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  dogs  he  bought  were 
stolen— they  were  peoples'  pets.  Public 
reaction  in  Kentucky  against  this  epi- 
sode was  loud  and  strong,  as  it  has 
been  everywhere  that  cherished  ani- 
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mals 


are   suddenly   missing   in   large 
.J.  My  new  legislation,  the  "Pet 
Act  of  1988."  will  hopefully  put 
to  all  this. 
B  dealers  are  licensed  and  reg- 
under  the  Laboratory  Animal 
Act  by  the  U.S.  Department 
A  rriculture's    Animal    and    Plant 
1   Inspection   Service.   As   such, 
are    currently    able    to    legally 
random-source    animals    from 
wurces:    Auction   sales— as    hap- 
in     eastern     Kentucky,     and 
^  and  shelters.  Under  my  bill, 
B  dealers  would  be  prohibited 
taking  a  dog  or  cat  from  any 
^  other  than  a  State,  county  or 
jwned   and    operated    pound   or 
That  animal  must  have  been 
It  the  facility  for  a  period  of  at 
i  week  to  allow  it  to  be  recovered 
owner  and/or  have  a  chance  to 

^ Failure  to  comply  with  the 

of  this  legislation  will  result  in 

ines  levied  on  the  dealer  for  the 

two  offenses,  and  a  permanent 

license  for  the  third. 

,,  any  class  B  dealer  purchas- 

random    source    animal    from 

„  or  shelters  will  have  to  docu- 

his  purchase  and  provide  the  re- 

.jt  of  the  animal  with  a  copy  of 

( ocumentation.   Both   the   dealer 

I  he  recipient  must  retain  the  doc- 

for  a  period  of  at  least  a 

for  enforcement  purposes. 

problem  of  pet  theft  occurs  pri- 

„  in  relation  to  auction  sales,  a 

loted  by  USDA  itself  in  proposed 

dated   March   31,    1987.    I 
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_.^  past  few  years  there  have  been  sev- 
i  istances  of  dealers  buying  and  selling 
obvio  isly  stolen  animals  and  of  a  few  re- 
search   facilities   obtaining   animals   under 

circumstances.    One    of    the 

purposes  of  the  Act  is  to  protect  the 
of  animals  from  the  theft  of  their 
and  to  prevent  the  sale  or  use  of 
which  have  been  stolen.  The  E>e- 
partiient    is.    therefore,    proposing    a    new 
(secti  jn)  prohibiting  the  purchase,  sale,  use 
tn  nsportation  of  stolen  animals. 

language  of  my  bill  is  based  in 

on  these  proposed  regulations. 

President,  I  tried  to  attack  the 

of   pet   theft   from   another 

.■,  that  of  S.  1457,  the  Pet  Protec- 

Act,  but  it  became  too  embroiled 

highly  controversial  matter  of 

._  seizure.  Today,  I  separate  the 

issues,  leaving  pound  seizure  for 

other  person  to  deal  with  on 

som^  other  day. 

Pet  Theft  Act  is  a  simple  and 

direfct  way  to  bring  a  halt  to  a  practice 

is  indefensible;  I  cannot  envision 

there  would  be  much  opposition 

.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 

in  its  support  and  that  it  will  be 

enacted  into  law  by  the  end  of  the 

100  h  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tex  of  the  Pet  Theft  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2353 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SfXTION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pet  Theft 
Act  of  1988". 

SIX.  2.  AMMAI.  WKLFARE  ACT. 

The  Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2131  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  2H.  PROTECTION  OK  PETS. 

••(a)  General  Rule.-K  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  class  B  licensee,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1.1  of  title  9.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the  dealer),  to  obtain  live  random  source 
dogs  and  cats  from— 

"(1)  a  source  other  than  a  State,  county, 
or  city  owned  and  operated  pound  or  shel- 
ter; or 

"(2)  individuals  who  have  not  bred  and 
raised  such  dogs  and  caU  on  their  own 
premises. 

••(b)  Holding  Periods.— State,  county,  or 
city  owned  and  operated  pounds  and  shel- 
ters shall  hold  and  care  for  dogs  or  cats  for 
a  period  of  at  least  seven  days  before  selling 
such  dogs  or  cats  to  dealers,  to  enable  such 
dogs  and  cats  to  be  recovered  by  their  origi- 
nal owners  or  to  be  adopted  by  other  indi- 
viduals. 

■■(c)  Certification.— 

(1)  In  General.— Dealers  may  not  sell, 
provide,  or  make  available  to  any  individual 
or  entity  a  random  source  dog  or  cat  unless 
such  dealer  provides  the  recipient  with  a 
valid  certification  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2). 

■■(2)  Re«uirements.— A  valid  certification 
must  contain — 

■•(A)  the  name,  address,  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  license  or  registration 
number  (if  such  number  exists)  of  the 
dealer: 

•(B)  the  name,  address,  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  license  or  registration 
numl>er  (if  such  number  exists),  and  the  sig- 
nature of  the  recipient  of  the  dog  or  cat; 

■(C)  a  description  of  the  dog  or  cat  being 
provided  that  shall  include— 

•■(i)  the  species  and  breed  or  type  of  such; 

•■(ii)  the  sex  of  such; 

■■(iii)  the  date  of  birth  (if  known)  of  such; 

••(iv)  the  color  and  any  distinctive  marking 
of  such:  and 

■(v)  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  shall  determine  appropri- 

■■(D)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person, 
pound,  or  shelter  from  which  the  dog  or  cat 
was  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the 
dealer:  . 

"(E)  the  date  of  the  purchase  or  acquisi- 
tion referred  to  in  subparagraph  (D): 

••(F)  a  statement  by  the  pound  or  shelter 
(if  the  dealer  acquired  the  dog  or  cat  from 
such)  that  it  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b):  and 

■•(G)  any  other  information  that  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation  shall  determine  appro- 
priate. 

■•(3)  Records.— The  original  certification 
required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  accom- 
pany the  shipment  of  a  dog  or  cat  sold,  pro- 
vided, or  otherwise  made  available  by  the 
dealer,  and  shall  be  kept  and  maintained  by 
the  recipient  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
year  for  enforcement  purposes.  The  dealer 


shall  retain  one  copy  of  the  certification 
provided  under  this  paragraph  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year  for  enforcement  pur- 


poses. .... 

•(d)  Enforcement.— Dealers  who  fail  to 
act  according  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  or  who  include  false  information  in 
the  certification  re-juired  under  sulwection 
(c),  shall  be  subject  to— 

••(Da  fine  of— 

"(A)  $1,000  per  dog  or  cat  acquired  or  sold 
in  violation  of  this  section,  for  first  time  of- 
fenders: and 

■•(B)  $5,000  per  dog  or  cat  acquired  or  sold 
in  violation  of  this  section,  for  second  time 
offenders:  and 

•'(2)  having  such  dealers  operating  licenses 
(those  provided  pursuant  to  part  2  of  title  9, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations)  permanently 
revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

••(e)  Regulation.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  section.". 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2354.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to 
the  several  States  and  the  private 
sector  in  order  to  encourage  joint  ap- 
plied research  and  development  ef- 
forts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

advanced  technology  center  act 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Centers  Act  which  would 
strengthen  the  Federal  role  in  devel- 
opment of  a  partnership  in  applied 
technology  and  manufacturing  with 
States,  universities,  local  goverrunents. 
and  the  private  sector.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  partnership  is  supported  by 
the  current  economic  realities  and 
statements  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competitiveness, 
economists,  and  scholars. 

There  is  growing  awareness  in  the 
United  States  that  this  country's  lead 
in  industrial  competitiveness  has 
eroded.  The  report  of  the  1985  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness—Young Commission- 
states: 

Technology  propels  our  economy  forward. 
Without  doubt,  it  has  been  our  strongest 
competitive  advantage.  Innovation  has  cre- 
ated whole  new  industries  and  the  renewal 
of  existing  ones.  State-of-the-art  products 
have  commanded  premium  prices  in  world 
markets,  and  technological  advances  have 
spurred  productivity  gains.  Thus,  America 
owes  much  of  its  standard  of  living  to  U.S. 
preeminence  in  technology. 

Yet.  while  this  country  excels  at 
basic  research,  other  nations  often 
out-produce  and  outmarket  our  irmo- 
vations.  In  addition,  American  re- 
search and  development  is  product  ori- 
ented, rather  than  process  oriented. 
Advancement  in  the  latter  field  may 
lead  to  new  technologies  that  have 
wide-ranging  applications  in  the  man- 
ufacturing sector.  The  Young  Commis- 
sion stated: 

Manufacturing  technology  needs  more 
emphasis.  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  defi- 


ciency in  America's  technological  capabili- 
ties has  been  our  failure  to  devote  enough 
attention  to  manufacturing  or  "process" 
technology.  It  does  us  little  good  to  design 
state-of-the-art  products,  if  within  a  short 
period  of  time  our  foreign  competitors  can 
manufacture  them  more  cheaply. 

Numerous  cases  can  be  cited  where, 
against  Japanese  Government  invest- 
ment in  commercial  design  and  devel- 
opment, the  United  States  lost  the 
race  to  market  our  own  innovations. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  ad- 
dresses these  competitiveness  issues  by 
providing  Federal  funding  to  help  es- 
tablish or  assist  existing  State  econom- 
ic development  partnership  programs, 
such  as  the  eminently  successful  Ben 
Franklin  Partnership  Program  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Permsylvania.  Simi- 
lar programs  have  been  established  in 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  States.  The  bill  would  provide 
funding  at  a  20-percent  Federal  match 
to  encourage  joint  applied  research 
and  development  efforts,  education 
and  training  in  technical  skills  areas 
vital  to  the  growth  and  startup  of 
firms,  and  entrepreneurial  assistance 
services. 

The  Ben  Franklin  partnership  exem- 
plifies government  and  industry  coop- 
eration to  promote  the  commercializa- 
tion of  new  technology  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  businesses  and  jobs. 
The  partnership  established  48 
months  ago,  has  become  the  Nation's 
largest  and  most  leveraged  annual 
State  development  program.  The  May 
1987,  Ben  Franklin  Partnership  Board 
publication,  "48  Month  Progress 
Report,"  described  its  activity  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Partnership  links  private  and  educa- 
tional resources,  particularly  those  with  re- 
search capabilities,  to  make  traditional  in- 
dustry more  competitive  in  the  internation- 
al marketplace  and  to  spin  off  new,  small 
businesses  on  the  leading  edge  of  technolog- 
ical innovations.  It  also  provides  resources 
for  education  and  training,  and  provides  en- 
trepreneurial development  services  and 
small  business  incubator  facilities. 

The  mission  of  the  Ben  Franklin 
Partnership  directly  deals  with  the 
issues  of  U.S.  competitiveness  and 
manufacturing  prowess.  The  program 
is  operated  by  a  15-member  board 
which  includes  representatives  from 
the  private  sector,  small  business,  edu- 
cation, labor,  and  the  State  legislature. 
The  board  operates  a  State-funded 
Challenge  Grant  Program  for  Techno- 
logical Innovation  to  support  interdis- 
ciplinary advanced  technology  centers 
headquartered  at  major  universities. 
Numerous  private  companies  and  col- 
leges participate  in  these  centers.  The 
board's  guidelines  require  State  funds 
to  be  matched  with  an  equal  amount 
of  private  sector  and  other  resources; 
the  current  program  year  ratio,  how- 
ever, actually  is  $1  of  State  funds  for 
every  $4,  indicating  the  significant  le- 
veraging power  of  the  State's  invest- 
ment. 


Mr.  President,  currently  128  colleges 
and  universities  in  partnership  with 
2,500  firms  now  participate  in  the  Ben 
Franklin  Partnership,  sharing  a  State 
appropriation  of  $28.5  million 
matched  by  $108.3  million  from  con- 
sortium members,  which  includes 
$63.2  million  in  private  sector  support. 
A  summary  of  the  partnership's  ac- 
complishments to  date  includes  over 
1,000  new  products,  processes,  or  serv- 
ices; $61,380,542  in  venture  capital 
committed  to  partnership  projects; 
13.881  graduates  of  partnership  educa- 
tion and  training  programs;  assistance 
in  the  startup  of  439  firms,  the  expan- 
sion of  390.  and  the  retaining  of  137; 
and  the  creation  or  retention  of  over 
10,000  jobs.  The  partnership  has  suc- 
ceeded in  its  goals  of  providing  entre- 
preneurial assistance,  including  the 
creating  of  30  incubator  centers  and 
providing  services  such  as  business 
plan  development,  financia"  and  man- 
agement counseling;  improving  pro- 
ductivity in  manufacturing;  diversify- 
ing the  economy;  and  attracting  ven- 
ture capital. 

Some  examples  of  successes  include 
the  development  of  a  COz  laser,  ex- 
pected to  cost  two-thir<is  less  than  cur- 
rent COi  laser  units;  production  of  a 
new  drug  by  a  small  pharmaceutical 
company;  advancement  of  a  CAD/ 
CAM  training  and  familiarization 
course  to  improve  productivity  in  the 
shoe  industry;  and  improvement  of 
mushroom  processing  technology  to 
improve  efficiency  and  help  domestic 
mushroom  producers  to  compete  effec- 
tively with  foreign  producers.  The  in- 
dividual successes  of  this  program  are 
numberous  and  impressive. 

Mr.  President,  much  could  be  accom- 
plished with  significant  Federal  fund- 
ing in  the  broader  activities  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Partnership  and  other  pro- 
grams like  it  throughout  the  country. 
Extensive  development  and  growth 
also  would  occur  in  States  without 
such  programs  if  Federal  seed  money 
were  available  to  encourage  and  even 
make  possible  the  establishment  of 
these  programs. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is 
designed  to  achieve  the  maximum 
impact  for  Federal  dollars.  For  each 
Federal  dollar  invested.  $4  of  State 
and  private  money  will  be  spent.  The 
goal  is  to  encourage,  supplement,  and 
support  applied  technology  develop- 
ment and  commercialization,  not  to  re- 
place the  vital  State,  private,  and  uni- 
versity roles.  That  is  how  it  should 
be— a  full  partnership  with  Federal 
participation  in  the  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  23S4 
Be  it  enacted  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SEcrrioN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Advanced  Technology  Center  Act." 

GRANT  PRCXSRAM 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  •Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
several  States  and  the  private  sector  to  en- 
courage joint  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts,  education  and  training  in 
technical  skill  areas  vital  in  assisting  the  es- 
tablishment and  expansion  of  business  enti- 
ties, and  other  such  assistance  and  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  by  means  of  grants  to  the 
several  States  and  the  private  sector  pursu- 
ant to  applications  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  this  Act. 

(c)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  Act 
shall  be  in  such  form,  contain  such  condi- 
tions, information,  and  other  material,  and 
be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation. 

(d)  Any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  in  such  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
enable  the  applicant  to  carry  out  a  program 
to  encourage  joint  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts,  provide  education  and 
traing  in  technical  skills  areas  united  in  as- 
sisting the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
business  entities,  or  to  provide  other  such 
assistance  and  services.  In  no  case  shall  the 
amount  granted  pursuant  to  any  one  appli- 
cation for  any  such  program  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  program. 

(e)  In  making  grants  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that— 

(1)  such  grants  are  made  using  a  peer 
review  process; 

(2)  each  applicant  for  a  grant  has.  or  will 
have,  sufficient  funds,  apart  from  any  such 
grant  or  other  Federal  funds,  to  meet  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  program:  and 

(3)  each  such  grant  is  expended  by  the  ap- 
plicant with  the  goal  of  assisting  in  the  com- 
mercialization and  transfer  of  technologies 
and  the  associated  creation  and  retention  of 
jobs,  or  for  the  development  of  process  and 
manufacturing  technologies  with  the  goal  of 
application  and  commercialization  of  those 
technologies. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and  each 
Of  the  next  following  4  fiscal  years,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$200,000,000. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 

S.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  day  of  November  2,  1989,  as 
"South  Dakota  Celebrates  a  Century 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Dakota 
a  joint  resolution  designating  Novem- 
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1989,  as  "South  Dakota  Cele- 

a  Century  Day." 

year  marks  an  important  time 

....  Dakota's  history.  It  is  the 

anniversary  of  South  Dakota's 

into  the  Union.  A  number  of 

plans  already  are  under- 

Senator  Daschle  and  I  would  like 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  join 
this  celebration. 

„  Dakota  often  is  known  as  the 
of  Infinite  Variety."  My  State  is 
with  both  beautiful  hills  and 
prairies.  We  also  are  fortunate 
one   of   our   Nation's   finest 
i,  the  famous  Mount  Rush- 
National    Memorial,    honoring 
U.S.   Presidents.   South   Dakota 
(fanned  many  exciting  celebration 
ies.  Events  range  from  old-fash- 
rodeos  to  polka  festivals.  For 
who  have  never  visited  South 

I  encourage  you  to  come  see 

s  plendor  of  my  State  and  join  in 
festivities. 
State  is  blessed  with  a  rich  histo- 
enduring  heritage.  At  this  time, 
like  to  share  with   you  'A 
Dakotan's  Creed,"  which  was 
by  Gov.  Peter  Norbeck  as  the 
of  his  State  of  the  State 
„  on  January  7,  1919. 
material  follows: 
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A  South  Dakotan's  Creed 

in  South  Dakota,  in  the  fertility 

soil,  the  warmth  of  her  sunshine,  and 
jurturing    tenderness    of    her    winter 
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„_.„.^  in  the  simple  beauty  of  her  roU- 
pfairies  and  the  more  pretentious  splen- 
her  western  hills. 

.  in  her  government,  and  in  her  In- 

of  home  and  church  and  school. 

if lieve  in  the  sturdy,  intelligent  man- 

of  her  sons,  and  the  chaste  woman- 

of  her  daughters;  the  hundred-per- 

.kmericanism  of  her  whole  people. 

Jelieve  that  under  the  skies  of  South 

will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  an 

„  patriotic  and  God-fearing  people 

able  to  work  out  and  solve  the  per- 
_  problems  of  the  future  as  they  have 
,—  of  the  past. 

believe  that  as  the  bright  noonday  sun  is 
...  fulfillment  of  the  morning  prophe- 
its  dawning  splendor,  so  the  accom- 

of  our  State  today  are  the  monu- 

,._,  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  yesterday. 

Relieve  that  as  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the 

skies  predict  the  coming  of  a  bright 

ow.  the  proud  record  and  accomplish- 

,  of  South  Dakota  surely  point  to  a 

whose  sUr  shall  outshine  all  others  in 

^ag  of  our  Country. 

.  PRESSLER.  Again,  I  urge  our 

to      cosponsor      "South 

Celebrates   a  Century   Day," 

to  encourage  others  to  join  us  in 

this     monumental     day. 

upon  visiting  my  State  can  one 

appreciate  its  beauty  and  diversi- 
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By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
SjJ.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
natng   April    29,    1988.   as   "National 
Nu  sing     Home     Residents'      Rights 


Day  ";  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME  RESIDENTS  RIGHTS 
DAY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  hun- 
dreds of  nursing  homes  throughout 
our  Nation  today,  thousands  of  resi- 
dents, staff,  and  interested  citizens  are 
joining  in  celebration  of  National 
Nursing  Home  Residents'  Day.  In 
honor  of  this  occasion,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  designate  this  day 
for  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties in  honor  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. 

Although  this  day  is  celebrated  an- 
nually, I  can't  think  of  a  year  since  its 
inception  when  the  1.5  million  resi- 
dents of  nursing  homes  and  their  ad- 
vocates have  had  more  to  celebrate. 
During  the  last  year  the  Congress  has 
debated  and  enacted  a  comprehensive 
package  of  nursing  home  reforms. 
This  landmark  legislation: 

Eliminates  the  distinction  between 
skilled  nursing  facilities  and  interme- 
diate care  facilities  by  October  1,  1990; 
Requires  the  establishment  of  a 
quality  assessment  team  within  each 
facility  which  meets  quarterly;  devel- 
opment of  a  written  plan  of  care  upon 
admission  for  each  resident;  initial  and 
at  least  annual  assessments  of  each 
resident's  ability  to  perform  daily 
living  activities;  preadmission  screen- 
ing for  individuals  with  mental  illness 
or  retardation; 

Requires  that  residents  be  informed 
orally  and  in  writing  of  their  rights 
upon  admission  to  the  facility; 

Requires  all  facilities  to  have  at  least 
one  registered  nurse  on  duty  8  hours 
per  day,  7  days  per  week;  requires  24- 
hour  licensed  nursing  coverage  in 
every  facility; 

Requires  not  less  than  75  hours  of 
nurse  aide  training  in  basic  nursing 
skills;  personal  care  skills;  cognitive, 
behavioral,  and  social  care;  and  resi- 
dent' rights; 

Requires  unannounced,  staggered 
surveys  of  facilities  by  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  team;  additional  survey  require- 
ments for  substandard  facilities;  and 

Imposes  new  survey  and  enforce- 
ment processes  and  additional  sanc- 
tions for  substandard  facilities. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  was  a 
major  step  forward  in  terms  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  nursing 
home  residents  throughout  this  coun- 
try—and I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
these  improvements  are  the  right  of 
each  facility  resident.  I  am  deeply 
gratified  to  have  played  a  role  with 
Senator  Mitchell  and  others  in 
achieving  enactment  of  these  impor- 
tant changes,  and  to  see  our  Nation 
moving  toward  a  policy  of  treating  our 
citizens  in  nursing  homes  with  greater 
dignity  and  respect. 

As  we  move  in  the  next  Congress 
toward  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  establish  a  more  comprehensive 
and  responsive  long-term  care  policy 


for  our  Nation's  elderly,  I  would  urge 
that  we  continue  our  efforts  to  include 
residents'  views  regarding  their  needs 
and  rights  as  a  priority  element  in 
such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  311 
Whereas  over  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  older  Americans  reside  in  nursing 
homes  and  one  in  five  older  Americans 
likely  will  reside  in  a  nursing  home  at  some 
time; 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  the  Nation  and,  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience; 
Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  and  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents; 

Whereas  residents  want  and  need  commu- 
nity support  and  involvement  for  increased 
understanding  of  and  assistance  in  meeting 
residents'  needs; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  study  by  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine and  its  new  Long  Term  Care  Survey 
Process,  identifies  as  priority  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  and  quality  of  care 
for  residents  and  to  safeguard  residents' 
rights; 

Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  listening  to  residents'  voices  in  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  public 
policy;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  29,  1988. 
is  designated  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents'  Rights  Day",  a  time  of  renewed 
recognition,  concern,  and  respect  for  the 
Nation's  nursing  home  residents.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  September 
18,  1988,  as  "Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  18 
through  24,  1988,  as  "Emergency  Med- 
ical Services  Week." 

The  field  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices [EMS]  was  formally  established  in 
the  United  States  under  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  In  the  two  decades 
since  its  establishment,  EMS  has  un- 


dergone tremendous  change,  and  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  important  medical  specialties. 

During  the  early  years  of  EMS,  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  ambulance 
services  were  provided  by  12,000  morti- 
cians, mainly  because  their  vehicles 
were  among  the  only  ones  that  could 
accommodate  stretchers.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  are  roughly  50,000  ambu- 
lances operating  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  network  of  ambu- 
lances, combined  with  the  highly  ad- 
vanced communications  systems  that 
have  emerged  since  the  1960's,  enables 
today's  EMS  personnel  to  handle 
emergencies  far  more  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  EMS 
system,  the  number  of  accidental 
deaths  due  to  injury  in  the  United 
States  had  declined  dramatically. 
From  1965  to  1983,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals per  100,000  who  have  died 
from  auto  accidents  decreased  from 
25.4  to  19.1;  from  accidental  falls,  10.3 
to  5;  from  fires  and  bums,  3.8  to  2; 
from  ingestion  of  foods  or  objects,  0.8 
to  0.6;  and  from  drowning  1.2  to  0.8. 
These  reductions  are,  in  large  part, 
due  to  vastly  improved  emergency 
medical  services. 

Of  course,  no  one  really  plans  on 
having  a  medical  emergency;  many  of 
us  have  the  attitude  that  "it  can't 
happen  to  me."  Nevetheless,  statistics 
show  that  you  or  someone  you  know 
likely  will  need  emergency  medical 
treatment  sometime  during  the  next 
year.  When  an  emergency  does  arise, 
providers  of  emergency  health  care 
ensure  that  we  receive  the  best  possi- 
ble treatment. 

Providers  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices include  educators  of  emergency 
medical  procedures,  administrators, 
physicians,  nurses,  emergency  medical 
technicians,  paramedics,  and  lay 
people  who  have  learned  CPR  and 
other  quick  stabilization  procedures. 
In  many  States,  volunteer  units,  often 
working  out  of  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments, play  a  significant  role  in  pro- 
viding EMS.  In  some  States,  nearly  80 
percent  of  emergency  medical  services 
are  provided  by  volunteers. 

Properly  trained  and  equipped  EMS 
personnal  are  especially  important  to 
our  elderly.  There  is  a  higher  death 
rate  among  our  elderly  as  a  result  of 
injury  than  any  other  age  group,  and 
they  are  less  likely  to  recover  com- 
pletely, or  even  survive,  once  injured. 
Today,  elderly  Americans— as  well  as 
every  other  American  in  need  of  emer- 
gency medical  care— can  be  confident 
that  they  will  receive  high  quality  care 
because  of  the  advances  that  have  oc- 
cured  in  the  field  of  emergency  medi- 
cine. This  is  evidenced  by  the  ability 
of  emergency  departments  to  handle 
the  ever-increasing  influx  of  patients. 

The  incidence  of  patient  visits  to 
emergency  departments  across  the 
country  has  increased  dramatically.  In 


1960,  there  were  42  million  patient 
visits.  By  1977,  this  figure  had  grown 
to  76  million.  This  year,  it  is  projected 
that  over  85  million  patient  visits  will 
be  recorded  in  emergency  departments 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  the 
countless  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  provide  us  with  quick,  effective 
emergency  medical  care.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  elevate  the  public's 
awareness  of  what  steps  to  make  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
September  18,  1988,  as  'Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week."  Congressman 
Manton  has  introduced  in  the  House 
an  identical  resolution,  which  already 
has  62  cosponsors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
importance  of  this  resolution,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
all  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  full  support  to  this  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  312 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  members  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  devote  their  lives  to 
saving  the  lives  of  others; 

Whereas  emergency  medical  services 
teams  consist  of  emergency  physicians, 
nurses,  emergency  medical  technicians, 
paramedics,  educators,  and  administrators; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
benefit  daily  from  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  these  trained  individuals: 

Whereas  advances  in  emergency  medical 
care  increase  the  number  of  lives  saved 
every  year; 

Whereas  the  professional  organizations  of 
providers  of  emergency  medical  services  pro- 
mote research  to  improve  emergency  medi- 
cal care; 

Whereas  the  members  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  work  together  to  improve 
and  adapt  their  skills  as  new  methods  of 
emergency  treatment  are  developed; 

Whereas  the  members  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  encourage  national  stand- 
ardization of  training  and  testing  of  emer- 
gency medical  personnel  and  reciprocal  rec- 
ognition of  training  and  credentials  by  the 
States; 

Whereas  the  designation  of  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week  will  serve  to  educate 
the  people  of  the  United  States  about  acci- 
dent prevention  and  what  to  do  when  con- 
fronted with  a  medical  emergency;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
value  and  the  accomplishments  of  emergen- 
cy medical  services  teams  by  designating 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning September  18,  1988.  is  designated  as 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 


of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1081.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
coordinated  National  Nutrition  Moni- 
toring and  Related  Research  Program, 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  nutritional  and  die- 
tary status  of  the  U.S.  population  and 
the  nutritional  quality  of  the  UJS. 
food  supply,  with  provision  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  such  program 
and  plan. 

S.   1897 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1897,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Inc. 

S.  1929 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsxinaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1929,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  to  establish  a 
corporation  for  small  business  invest- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2033,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
child  protection  and  obscenity  en- 
forcement, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2123.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide hunger  relief,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2151 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2151,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2177.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide for  use  of  the  Nation's  airports  on 
a  cost-recovery  basis. 

S.  2205 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Deconcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2205,  a  bill  to  enact  the  Omnibus 
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Antid  rug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  and  for 
otherjpurposes. 

S.  2345 

;he  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  clear  and 

prohibition  of  discrimi- 

on  the  basis  of  handicap. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  248 

;he  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 

of  the  Senator  from  California 

::ranston],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 

[Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.    Danforth],    and    the 

^.  from  California  [Mr.  Wilson] 

added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 

Resolution  248.  a  joint  resolu- 

designate  the  week  of  October 

through  October  8.  1988.  as 

Illness  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 

the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

Joint  Resolution  273.  a  joint 

designating  October  6.  1988. 

derman- American  Day." 

S  SNATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  112 

the  request  of  Mr.  Baucaos,  the 

.  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

Hecht],  and  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  co- 

of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 

112,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
the  intent  of  Congress  regard- 
<ertain  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
;  02  and  100-223. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  4  1  2 

the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
of  the  Senator   from  Virginia 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
Senate  Resolution  412,  a  resolu- 
expressing    the    sense    of    the 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  de- 
products. 


SENATE  COMPONENT  OF  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
from  funds  made  available  under  section  4, 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  each 
eligible  participant  selected  under  section  2 
for  a  period  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
The  period  of  employment  for  each  partici- 
pant shall  not  exceed  1  year.  Compensation 
paid  to  participants  under  this  resolution 
shall  not  supplement  stipends  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  Education  under  the  Fel- 
lowship Program. 

(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  no  more  then  ten 
(10)  fellowship  participants  shall  be  so  en- 
joyed. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  place  eligible 
participants  in  positions  in  the  Senate  that 
are,  within  practical  considerations,  sup- 
portive of  the  fellowship  participants'  aca- 
demic programs. 

FUNDS 

Sec  4.  The  funds  necessary  to  compensate 
any  such  eligible  participant  shall  be  made 
available  for  five  years  to  the  Secretary  and 
paid  from  the  contigent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
For  the  first  five  years  of  this  program  such 
funds  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  each  year. 

PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

Sec.  5.  This  program  shall  terminate  five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Three  months  prior  to  such  expiration 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  evaluat- 
ing the  program  to  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  along  with 
the  recommendations  concerning  the  pro- 
gram's extension  and  continued  funding 
level. 


S.  801  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
14  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  (30  U.S.C.  201(a)),  as  amended  by 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Coal  I/casing 
Amendments  Act  of  1976  (30  U.S.C.  201(a)), 
is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  a  com- 
petitive coal  lease  or  competitive  coal  leases 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act  nor  may  the 
SecreUry  consent  to  the  assignment  of  any 
such  lease  or  leases,  to  any  person,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  any  subsidiary,  affili- 
ate, or  persons  controlled  by  or  under 
common  control  with  such  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  where  any  such  entity 
is  engaged  in  the  extraction  or  production 
of  coal  reserves  in  a  foreign  country  for  im- 
portation into  the  United  States.". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
April  29.  1988.  to  hold  hearings  on  Or- 
ganized Crime:  25  Years  After  Valachi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  SUBMITTED 


cf 


NATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
UTILIZATION  OF  COAL 


SENATE 


RESOLUTION  425— TO 
EI^TABLISH  A  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 
SI  NATE  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GUAM 

M  .  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole. 
and  Mr.  Pell)  submitted  the  following 
reso  ution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conmittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

S.  Res.  425 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  resolution  may  be  cited  as 
the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Senate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gran  1  Resolution ". 

PELioWSHIP  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED;  ELIGIBLE 
PARTICIPANTS 

Se  :.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  increased 
part  cipation  by  outstanding  students  in  a 
publ  ic  service  career,  there  is  established  a 
Jact  b  K.  Javits  Senate  Fellowship  Program. 
(blThe  Jacob  K.  Javits  Foundation.  In- 

J.  New  York,  New  York,  in  consul- 

with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
lafter  "Secretary"),  shall  select 
'^llowship  participante.  Each  such 
parlkcipant  shall  complete  a  program  of 
gra<  uate  study  in  accordance  with  criteria 
agr<  ed  upon  by  the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Founda- 
tion ,  Incorporated. 


cori  orated, 
tatii  n 
(heieinafter 
Senite 


FORD  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2001 
AND  2002 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  801)  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional distribution  and  utilization  coal; 
as  follows: 

strike  paragraph  (1)  of  Subsection  4(f) 
and  insert  the  following: 

Right  of  Eminent  Domain.— Any  person 
proposing  to  build  a  coal  pipeline  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  may  acquire,  to  the 
extent  it  will  not  impair  safe  and  efficient 
train  operations,  a  right  of  way  over  any 
land  owned  or  controlled  by  a  railroad,  or  a 
railroad  holding  company,  by  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  appropriate 
state  court  or  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such 
rights-or-way  are  located.  The  practice  and 
procedure  in  any  action  or  proceeding  for 
that  purpose  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  conform  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practicable  with  the  practice  and 
procedure  in  similar  actions  or  proceedings 
in  the  courts  of  the  States  where  the  prop- 
erty is  situated:  Provided,  That  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  only  have  juris- 
diction of  cases  when  the  amount  claimed 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  to  be  con- 
demned exceeds  $10,000. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOIL  MOISTURE  PROBLEMS 
CONTINUE 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  recall  the 
summer  of  1986  as  a  disasterous  time 
of  economic  hardship  for  farmers  all 
around  the  country.  During  that 
summer,  the  economic  problems  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Southeast  were  com- 
pounded by  a  serious  drought  which 
led  to  extensive  crop  failures. 

In  the  summer  of  1986.  the  South- 
east reached  the  peak  of  a  3-year  rain- 
fall deficit.  Rainfall  was  more  than  20 
inches  below  normal  in  some  areas 
during  that  time.  Hay  and  pasture 
yields  were  running  75  percent  below 
normal.  To  combat  the  consequences 
of  this  prolonged  drought.  Congress 
provided  emergency  assistance  to 
farmers  across  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  Southeast  has 
been  slow  to  recover  from  those  prob- 
lems, and  this  year  may  not  prove  to 
be  any  better.  Reports  from  my  State 
note  that  Tennessee  has  already  fallen 
4  to  5  inches  below  normal  rainfall  for 
the  year,  and  groimd  water  levels  are 
lower  than  normal  as  well.  These  low 
levels  can  lead  to  severely  inadequate 
soil  moisture,  soil  moisture  which 
farmers  depend  on  for  good  crops. 
These  statistics  do  not  bode  well  for 
the  farmers  in  Tennessee. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Tennessee  has  already  requested  that 
farmers  be  allowed  to  hay  on  set  aside 


acreage  during  this  season.  This  is  nec- 
essary in  light  of  dwindling  supplies  of 
hay  and  feed  for  livestock  which  farm- 
ers are  reporting. 

Now.  the  long-term  forecast  for  the 
Southeast  is  not  overly  pessimistic. 
The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration  is  predicting  near 
normal  rainfall  for  most  of  the  South- 
east. However,  normal  rainfall  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  remedy  the  continuing 
problems  in  Tennessee.  We  need  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  precipitation  in  the 
Southeast.  If  rainfall  is  short  once 
again,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
problems  which  our  farmers  may  have 
to  face. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  working  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
weeks  ahead  to  ensure  that  we  are  pre- 
pared should  drought  conditions  reap- 
pear. And  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same.  Disaster  payments  and 
assistance  must  be  ready  ahead  of 
time  so  that  our  farmers  can  receive 
them  immediately  should  they  become 
necessary.* 


BLAME  THE  ALLIES  FIRST 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  today's  Washington  Post. 
Charles  Krauthammer  offers  an  inci- 
sive analysis  of  our  tendency  as  a 
people  to  seek  scapegoats,  and  to 
assign  blame  to  others,  for  the  prob- 
lems that  we  alone  can  solve  if  we  had 
sufficient  will.  Whether  it  be  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs,  the  budget  deficit,  or  the 
trade  deficit,  there  is  always  someone 
else  to  blame. 

I  recently  faced  this  "blame  the 
other  guy"  attitude  when  five  of  my 
constituents  came  to  my  office  to  talk 
about  two  issues  they  felt  were  vitally 
important.  First,  they  sought  my  sup- 
port to  fight  against  any  effort  to  re- 
strict a  government  program  which 
subsidizes  their  operations.  Then  they 
complained  that  the  budget  deficit 
was  too  large.  Their  solution  was  to 
cut  congressional  salaries  by  20  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
solve  the  budget  deficit  and  other 
problems  that  confront  us.  we  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  blaming  every- 
one else  and  start  recognizing  our 
mutual  responsibility  to  restrain  our 
spending  and  our  propensity  to  borrow 
against  the  future.  It's  not  just  the 
Government  that  is  mortgaging  the 
future.  Personal  and  business  debt  is 
currently  $9.3  trillion.  All  of  us  are 
living  beyond  our  means,  and  until  we 
begin  to  take  personal  responsibility 
for  our  decisions,  we  will  continue  to 
remain  deadlocked  over  the  issues  that 
confront  us  today. 

It  is  worth  remembering  the  insight 
of  Shakespeare:  "The  fault  dear 
Brutus  lies  not  in  our  stars  but  in  our- 
selves *  *  *."  We  can  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences, if  we  have  sufficient  will.  Let 


us  stop  blaming  others  and  start  reex- 
amining ourselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Mr.  Krauthammer  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29,  1988] 
Blame  the  Allies  First 
(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

When  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  stood  up  at  the 
1984  Republican  convention  and  denounced 
the  'San  Francisco  Democrats "  for  'blam- 
ing America  first,"  she  struck  a  chord.  Not 
just  with  her  Republican  audience,  but 
among  Democrats  who  like  winning  and 
miss  it.  The  Democratic  Party  has  tapped 
many  of  the  great  forces  of  American  politi- 
cal life— forces  for  reform,  for  social  solidar- 
ity, for  racial  equality.  But  it  has  gratu- 
itously forfeited  the  power  of  American  na- 
tionalism to  Republicans.  A  sea  of  waving 
flags  at  the  San  Francisco  convention  was 
an  admission  of  the  problem.  It  was  not  a 
solution. 

In  1988  the  Democrats  have  found  a  solu- 
tion. Instead  of  blaming  America  first,  they, 
like  the  Republicans,  have  learned  to  blame 
others.  But  not  the  traditional  bugbear,  the 
Russians.  It  is  not  just  that  the  Democrats 
have  transcended  their  inordinate  fear  of 
communism.  Now  that  Reagan  too  has  em- 
braced detente,  the  Soviet  threat  as  an  elec- 
tion issue  is  dead. 

If  not  the  Russians,  who  then  to  blame 
for  America's  troubles?  Why,  the  allies,  of 
course.  What  troubles?  The  big  three:  drugs, 
trade  and  the  deficit.  Blame  Latin  Ameri- 
cans for  poisoning  America  with  drugs. 
Blame  Japan  and  other  unfair  traders  for 
buying  up  America.  And  blame  Europe  and 
Japan  for  a  large  part  of  America's  budget 
deficit  because  they  refuse  to  bear  their  fair 
share  of  the  West's  defense  burden. 

By  turning  drug  abuse,  trade  and  the  defi- 
cit into  foreign  policy  issues,  the  Democrats 
have  turned  a  traditional  weakness,  softness 
on  defense,  into  a  net  plus.  When  the  enemy 
is  Colombia,  Korea  or  a  freeloading  NATO, 
Democrats  have  no  trouble  standing  tall.  By 
turning  the  focus  of  American  hostility 
from  the  Soviets  to  the  allies,  the  Demo- 
crats have  become  the  nationalist  party. 

The  beauty  of  this  new  foreign  policy  is 
that  it  covers  just  about  every  comer  of  the 
world,  thus  satisfying  every  conceivable 
form  of  American  xenophobia.  No  foreign 
prejudice  is  left  untapped.  Drugs  cover 
much  of  the  Third  World,  with  special  un- 
loving attention  to  Mexicans,  Colombians 
and  other  Latins,  Trade  covers  Japan, 
Korea  and  other  Asians,  with  some  oppro- 
brium left  over  for  Germany.  And  "burden 
sharing"  covers  Europe,  though  it  neatly 
allows  a  second  free  bash  at  Japan.  Only 
Australia  comes  out  okay.  (As  Randy 
Newman  explained  in  his  pro-nuclear  war 
song,  "Political  Science":  "They  all  hate  us 
anyhow/So  let's  drop  the  big  one  now, "  but 
"We'll  save  Australia/Don't  wanna  hurt  no 
kangaroo. ") 

Ally-bashing  makes  for  good  politics.  But 
it  also  makes  for  destructive  foreign  policy 
and  for  the  most  risible  hypocrisy.  Two 
weeks  ago,  the  U.S.  Senate  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Mexico,  our  most  important 
and  most  fragile  neighbor,  for  not  doing 
enough  to  help  America  with  its  drug  prob- 
lem. What  has  Congress— what  have  Ameri- 
cans—done about  the  drug  problem?  The 
Mexicans  are  quite  right  to  protest  they  did 
not  create  it.  America's  insatiable  appetite 
for  drugs  did  that. 


What  the  Mexicans  are  too  polite  to  say  is 
that  the  United  States  blames  foreigners  for 
the  drug  epidemic  because  it  does  not  have 
the  guts  to  attack  the  problem  domestically. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  do  that:  legalize 
drug  use  or  truly  criminalize  it.  Right  now 
we  tolerate  an  abused  in-between:  adult 
users  are  treated  either  as  victims,  corrupt- 
ed by  vicious  pushers,  or  patients  afficted 
with  "substance  abuse"- In  either  case,  not 
responsible  for  their  actions.  Punishment 
for  those  who  finally  hit  bottom  is  a  stretch 
at  the  Hotel  Betty  Ford.  We  coddle  abusers, 
wink  at  users,  attach  more  social  stigma  to 
smoking  than  to  snorting  (try  both  on  a  do- 
mestic flight  of  less  than  two  hours  and  see 
which  one  gets  you  thrown  off  the  plane)— 
and  then  blame  the  consequences  on  dirt- 
poor  Latins  who  are  doing  nothing  more 
than  filling  our  drug  orders. 

As  for  foreigners  buying  up  America,  they 
are  simply  shopping  here  with  surplus 
American  dollars  that  they  obtained  by  sell- 
ing us  goods  we  cannot  wait  to  acquire. 
Americans  buy  Hondas  for  dollars.  Japanese 
then  buy  pieces  of  Hawaii.  Manhattan  and 
CBS  with  the  proceeds.  In  a  historical  Irony 
American,  Indians  should  appreciate,  Amer- 
ica Is  trading  Its  capital  assets  for  consumer 
goods.  That  may  be  folly,  but  It  Is  hardly 
the  fault  of  the  foreigners.  It  Is  our  choice. 
As  for  the  defense  budget,  the  cry  now  is 
that  Europe  and  Japan  are  parasitically 
living  off  American  protection  and  the  cost 
Is  bleeding  us  dry.  For  argument's  sake, 
grant  the  premise.  Again:  no  rip-off  here, 
simply  another  transaction.  We  pay  our 
money,  we  get  our  empire:  a  front  line  4,000 
miles  from  home,  access  to  the  world's  most 
advanced  economics  and  technologies  and 
control  of  the  most  coveted  geopolitical  real 
estate  on  the  globe.  Empire  has  its  costs.  It 
may  not  be  worth  the  price.  But  it  is  hardly 
forced  on  us  by  foreigners. 

How  sweet  to  pretend  otherwise,  and  how 
popular.  So  popular  that  Republicans  are 
rushing  to  catch  up.  They  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  Democrats  have  captured 
the  flag  by  redefining  the  terms  of  the 
coming  foreign  policy  debate.  By  fall.  It  will 
not  be  abut  SDI  or  Nicaragua.  It  will  be 
about  dope,  foreign  Investment  and  "burden 
sharing. "  And  the  general  rule  Is  that  he 
who  defines  the  Issue  wins  the  argument.* 


CZECHOSLOVAK  TRAGEDY 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  learned  this  week  of  the  untime- 
ly and  tragic  death  of  Pavel  Wonka. 
Pavel  Wonka  was  a  supporter  of  char- 
ter 77,  the  Czechoslovak  citizens'  initi- 
ative which  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
human  rights  movement  for  over  a 
decade. 

Just  this  past  February,  Pavel 
Wonka  was  released  from  prison 
where  he  had  served  a  2 1 -month  sen- 
tence on  charges  of  incitement.  His 
real  crime  was  asking  to  be  permitted 
to  run  for  public  office.  During  most 
of  those  21  months.  Wonka  was  held 
in  a  type-three  prison— the  harshest 
type  there  is  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
severe  treatment  he  received  there 
made  him  so  ill  he  was  unable  to  work. 
In  response  to  his  failing  health,  the 
authorities  merely  brought  Wonka  to 
trial  again,  this  time  for  failing  to 
fulfil  his  prison  duties.  It  was  at  this 
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;hat  his  family  and  friends  wit- 

.,  for  the  first  time,  the  broken, 

man  that  Wonka  had  become. 

outcry  from  Wonka's  loved  ones 

resulted  in  his  transfer  to  a 

hospital,   and   later  to   a  less 

prison    facility.    Nevertheless, 

his  release  in  February,  Wonka— 

vas  only  35  years  old— had  to  be 

to  his  home.  Years  of  cruel 

,.„    and    prison    beatings    had 

_  a  healthy  man  in  the  prime  of 

e  to  a  virtual  invalid. 

was  rearrested  on  April  5  and 

to  5  months  in  prison  on 

22  on  charges  of  violating  the 

of   his  release.   Within   3 

of   his   sentencing,   Wonka  was 

The  circumstances  of  his  death 

shrouded  in  silence.  So  far,  the 

.  authorities  have  refused 

on  these  events,  let  alone 

.  an  acceptable  explanation  for 
But  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
„  other  than  foul  play  is  to 
we   will   need    impartial   wit- 
to  convince  us. 

impartial  witnesses  exist.  Char- 
has  called  for  independent  fo- 
pathologists  to  be  permitted  to 
„  the  autopsy  of  Pavel  Wonka.  If 
Czechoslovak   authorities   permit 
they  may  be  able  to  mitigate 
complicity  in  the  death  of  Pavel 
I.  Failure  to  do  so  will  only  con- 
the   world   of   their   guUt   and 
Pavel  Wonka  another  martyr  for 
<  ause  of  human  rights.* 
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INF    TREATY    REINFORCE- 
ACT  OF  1988.  S.  2342 


CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleaied  once  again  to  join  my  distin- 
guis:  led  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania. 
Arkansas,  and  Vermont  in  this  con- 
tinu  ng  effort  to  bring  about  a  more 
real;  stic  U.S.  policy  on  strategic  arms. 
Yes1  erday  we  introduced  the  INF 
Tres  ty  Reinforcement  Act,  legislation 
which  would  limit  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  strategic  weapons  arsenals 
and,  in  so  doing,  bolster  the  military 
valu;  of  the  Intermediate  Nuclear 
For<  e  Treaty. 

W;  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  of  arms  control,  Mr.  President. 
The  Senate  will  soon  take  up  ratifica- 
tion of  the  INF  Treaty,  the  first  arms 
con'  rol  treaty  to  eliminate  an  entire 
clas ;  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  we  delib- 
erate  this  important  agreement,  I 
strongly  believe  we  should  seize  this 
opp  jrtunity  to  ensure  that  the  securi- 
ty c  bjectives  of  the  INF  Treaty  can  be 
real  ized. 


The  INF  Treaty  and  strategic  arms 
rol  are  inextricably  linked.  Thus, 
that  an  INF  agreement  has  been 
by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  believe  there  should 
be  a  mutually  observed  and  stable 
tetr  porary  cap  on  strategic  forces  until 
a  strategic  arms  reductions  talks 
[START]  agreement  can  be  concluded. 


We  four  have  been  hammering  at 
the  issue  of  U.S.  compliance  with  key 
SALT  II  sublimits  for  a  number  of 
years  now.  Last  October,  the  Senate 
approved  a  similar  amendment  which 
we  offered  during  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  This  57  to  41  vote  made  clear  the 
Senate's  support  for  restraint  in  the 
most  destabilizing  categories  of  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons,  that  is.  ALCM- 
carrying  heavy  bombers  and  MIRV'd 
missiles. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  core 
sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
should  not  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  United  States  in  November  1986. 
And  we  still  believe  that  continued 
United  States  adherence  to  those 
limits  serves  our  national  security  in- 
terests, so  long  as  the  Soviets  also 
adhere  to  the  same  limits. 

Now  that  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  have  cemented  an  agree- 
ment on  intermediate  nuclear  forces, 
the  need  for  limits  on  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons  is  even  more  acute.  Al- 
though the  INF  Treaty,  which  I  hope 
will  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  is  a 
breakthrough  in  arms  control,  there  is 
the  potential  for  its  military  value  to 
be  severely  undercut  by  a  Soviet  stra- 
tegic buildup. 

With  the  SALT  II  limits  abandoned 
by  the  administration,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  place  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  using  new  strategic  missiles  to 
compensate  for  the  eliminated  INF 
weapons.  The  Soviets,  with  large 
MIRV'd  ICBM  forces  and  ongoing  pro- 
duction lines,  can  easily  replace  with 
long-range  launchers  all  the  SS-20 
launchers  it  is  removing  under  the 
INF  Treaty. 

Yesterday  we  introduced  legislation, 
the  INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act  of 
1988,  that  would  ensure  the  military 
benefit  of  the  INF  Treaty  to  NATO  by 
imposing  an  interim  restraint  on  cer- 
tain strategic  forces  pending  the  sign- 
ing of  a  START  agreement. 

Our  bill  does  not  specify  compliance 
with  the  SALT  II  numerical  sublimits. 
Rather,  it  upholds  the  spirit  of  the 
SALT  II  restraints,  capping  Soviet 
strategic  force  deployments  while 
taking  into  account  changes  in  United 
States  strategic  forces  up  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  INF  Treaty  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  provides  that  no  funds  can  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  deploy  MIRV'ed 
strategic  launchers  or  platforms  in 
excess  of  the  numbers  deployed  by  the 
United  States  on  January  25.  1988— 
the  date  the  INF  Treaty  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate— so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  exceed  those 
levels. 

The  INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act 
would  allow  the  President  to  set  aside 
the  funding  restriction  if  he  certifies 
to  Congress  that: 

First,  a  new  strategic  arms  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 


the   Soviet   Union   has   entered   into 
force:  or 

Second,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  on  an  alter- 
native interim  restraint  agreement;  or 
Third,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
strategic  systems  in  excess  of  those  de- 
ployed on  January  25.  1988;  or 

Fourth,  uncertainties  in  United 
States  intelligence  assessments  pre- 
vent the  President  from  certifying 
that  the  Soviets  are  observing  the  in- 
formal ceiling  of  January  25,  1988 
level  of  deployments. 

The  INF  accord— revolutionary  as  it 
is— will  only  be  truly  beneficial  to  the 
security  of  NATO  if  there  are  some 
limits    on    Soviet    strategic    nuclear 
forces.   Without    these    restraints   on 
Soviet  long-range  missiles,  the  Soviets . 
will  be  free  to  compensate  for  their 
dismantled,     intermediate-range     SS- 
20's  by  deploying  more  strategic  mis- 
siles that  could  be  aimed  at  European 
targets.  Restoring  the  SALT  sublimit 
framework  will  therefore  help  prevent 
Soviet  undercutting  of  the  INF  accord. 
Not  only  will  our  legislation  ensure 
that  the  INF  treaty  is  militarily  bene- 
ficial to  us  and  our  NATO  allies,  it  will 
improve  the  chances  that  a  strategic 
agreement  will  be  reached.  If  it  passes 
and    becomes    law,    and    the    Soviets 
agree  to  join  the  United  States  in  ad- 
hering to  an  interim  restraint  on  stra- 
tegic deployments.  I  think  this  initia- 
tive will  give  a  strong  push  to  the  stra- 
tegic talks.  It  will  lend  some  stability 
and  predictability  to  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  the  two  countries.  Such  a  bilat- 
eral restraint  will  enhance  the  atmos- 
phere of  cooperation  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  a  new  treaty  to  reduce 
strategic  arms. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  squarely  at 
the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  con- 
crete interim  restraint  on  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  until  a  future  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  agreement  is 
achieved. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  the 
INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act  of 
1988. 
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SENATOR  GRAMM  COSPONSORS 

ANTI-DRUG  ABUSE  ACT 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  note  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas.  Senator  Gramm, 
is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2205,  the  Omnibus 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Gramm's  co- 
sponsorship  is  significant  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  by  Senator  X>ramm  coming 
on  the  bill,  we  now  have  all  three  au- 
thors of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
legislation  as  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Hopefully,  this  symbolizes  their 
recognition  of  our  effort  to  pay  for  the 
new  drug  initiative  through  increased 
collections  of  delinquent  Government 
debts— both    tax    debts    and    nontax 


debts   owed  to   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment. 

Second.  Senator  Gramm's  cosponsor- 
ship  of  S.  2205  brings  to  71  the  total 
number  of  Senators  now  cosponsoring 
this  important  antidrug  legislation. 
Hopefully,  Senator  Gramm's  endorse- 
ment of  the  bill  will  send  one  more 
crucial  signal  to  the  President  and  his 
advisors  that  this  antidrug  initiative  is 
bipartisan  and  nonpolitical.  We  hope 
that  the  President,  the  House,  and  the 
balance  of  the  Senate  will  join  us  in 
moving  this  legislation.* 


BILLBOARDS 


•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  an  article  entitled  "Billboards 
by  the  Hundreds  Bypass  the  City's 
System  of  Regulation"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
April  3.  1988,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  believe  this  article  confirms  the 
findings  of  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study  done  several  years  ago 
that  new  billboards  are  going  up  at 
alarming  rates  in  some  areas  of  the 
country.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ar- 
ticle states  that  the  majority  of  the 
billboards  that  have  gone  up  in  appar- 
ent violation  of  the  city's  code  in 
Philadelphia  advertise  two  products: 
alcohol  and  cigarettes.  It  is  ironic  that 
we  permit  this  to  happen  during  a 
time  when  the  public  is  demanding 
more  smoke  free  environments  and 
tougher  penalties  for  drinking  and 
driving.  It  is  also  a  sad  commentary 
that  during  a  time  when  cities  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  funds  to  provide 
basic  human  services,  fees  apparently 
due  to  the  city  are  not  being  paid. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  April  3, 

1988] 
Billboards  by  the  Hundreds  Bypass  the 
City's  System  of  Regulation 
(By  Thomas  Ferrick  Jr.) 
Two  of  the  nation's  leading  billboard  com- 
panies have  found  an  interesting  way  to 
deal  with  Philadelphia's  ordinances  regulat- 
ing billboards. 
They  ignore  them. 

In  recent  years,  the  two  companies  work- 
National  3M  and  the  Winston  Network- 
have  set  up  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  bill- 
boards In  apparent  violation  of  the  city 
code. 

These  two  firms  have  more  than  800  such 
billboards  in  the  city.  Most  of  them  are  In 
predominantly  poor  and  working-class  black 
neighborhoods.  The  majority  of  them  ad- 
vertise but  two  products:  alcohol  and  ciga- 
rettes. 

These  billboards  generate  in  excess  of  $1 
million  a  year  In  revenue  for  these  two  mul- 
timillion-dollar companies,  according  to  an 
estimate  based  on  prevailing  Industry  rates. 
Yet,  In  erecting  these  boards.  National  3M 
and  the  Winston  Network  have  avoided 
paying  thousands  of  dollars  In  fees  due  the 
city.  More  Important,  they  have  circumvent- 
ed the  most  basic  zoning  and  licensing  re- 
quirements established  by  city  government 
to  protect  neighborhoods  from  being  over- 
run by  billboards. 


A  spokesman  for  National  3M  said  last 
week  that  his  company  felt  It  had  met  the 
city's  requirements  by  posting  a  bond  and 
by  obtaining  a  $20  business-privilege  license. 
Top  Winston  Network  officials  were  un- 
available for  comment. 

The  public  debate  over  billboards  has  fo- 
cused on  the  gigantic  signs  that  line  such 
highways  as  Interstate  95  and  the  Vine 
Street  Expressway.  However.  National  3M 
and  the  Winston  Network  specialize  In 
much  smaller  boards,  usually  measuring  5 
by  11  feet. 

Called  8-sheets  by  the  industry  these  bill- 
boards are  set  on  metal  poles  or  the  brick 
walls  of  buildings  In  more  congested  areas. 
They  dot  the  landscape  of  North,  West  and 
Southwest  Philadelphia  and  Germantown— 
not  only  along  such  commercial  strips  as 
Lancaster,  Woodland.  Ridge  and  Cecil  B. 
Moore  Avenues,  but  also  along  side  streets, 
on  comer  grocery  stores,  barber  shops,  tap- 
rooms and  abandoned  buildings. 

A  list  of  the  locations  of  865  of  these  8- 
sheet  billboards  was  obtained  from  an  in- 
dustry source  who  said  they  were  all  Illegal. 
City  records  were  reviewed  to  see  If  the  com- 
panies had  obtained  the  necessary  permits 
and  paid  the  fees  required  for  such  bill- 
boards. 

The  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions, which  regulates  billboards,  keeps  no 
central  registry  of  blUboard-permlt  applica- 
tions. Instead,  they  are  kept  in  the  files  that 
Include  all  building  and  zoning  applications 
made  since  the  mid-1930s  for  a  particular 
address.  This  makes  the  process  of  checking 
billboard  permits  cumbersome  and  time-con- 
suming, not  only  for  the  public  but  also  for 
L&I  Inspectors. 

So.  The  Inquirer  selected  at  random  a 
sample  of  86  billboards  from  the  site  it  had 
obtained,  verified  their  existence  and  loca- 
tions, and  searched  the  L&I  files.  No  appli- 
cations or  permits  were  found  for  any  of  the 
billboards. 

In  the  words  of  Assistant  Zoning  Chief 
Frank  Antico.  these  were  "bootlegged" 
boards. 

While  L&I  has  no  centralized  records  of 
billboard  applications,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  does.  Prom  1982  until  late  last 
year,  the  commission  had  the  job  of  check- 
ing the  accuracy  of  each  blUboard-permlt 
application. 

Richard  Lombardo,  head  of  project  plan- 
ning for  the  commission,  said  no  applica- 
tions were  made  by  the  Winston  Network  or 
National  3M  for  8-sheet  boards  during  the 
five  years  the  commission  reviewed  applica- 
tions. 

That  right  to  review  was  taken  away  from 
the  commission  in  October  by  then  L&I 
Commissioner  Henry  G.  Herllng  after  other 
billboard  companies  complained  that  the 
process  was  delaying  approval  of  applica- 
tions. 

Billboard  companies  are  required  to  pay 
an  annual  $15  fee  for  each  billboard  they 
have  In  the  city.  L&I  does  keep  a  computer- 
ized list  of  fees  paid. 

The  Winston  Network  and  National  3M 
should  pay  a  total  of  at  least  $13,000  a  year 
for  their  boards.  However,  according  to  a 
review  of  the  1987  L&I  list,  the  two  compa- 
nies failed  to  pay  any  fees  for  their  bill- 
boards. 

Other  fees  would  have  been  required  had 
the  companies  applied  for  permits  to  erect 
billboards:  a  $100  zoning-permit  fee,  a  $35 
usage  fee  and  an  Initial  $15  fee  for  a  bill- 
board license.  By  bypassing  the  licensing 
process,  the  companies  saved— and  the  city 
lost— an  estimated  $130,000. 


Had  the  companies  applied  for  permits, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  they  would  have  been 
approved,  especially  after  1985.  That  was 
the  year  City  Council  passed  a  law,  spon- 
sored by  Councilman  David  Cohen,  expand- 
ing the  ban  on  billboards  in  neighborhoods. 
Billboards  have  long  been  forbidden  on  all 
buildings  classified  as  residential  In  the 
city's  Zoning  Code.  Cohen's  bill  added  build- 
ings zoned  C2  to  the  list.  These  are  commer- 
cial buildings— comer  stores  are  a  good  ex- 
ample—found in  or  near  residential  areas. 

"We  did  It  to  prevent  deterioration  of 
these  areas,"  Cohen  said  last  week.  "The 
neighborhood  folks  came  in  and  said  we 
have  many  situations  where  we  have  an 
excess  of  billboards.  They  make  the  area 
rundown. " 

Most  of  the  billboards  on  The  Inquirer's 
sample  list  were  on  buildings  zoned  C2.  If 
they  were  erected  after  1985.  they  would  be 
Illegal  unless  the  companies  went  to  the 
Zoning  Board  of  Adjustment  for  a  variance. 
Some  of  the  billboards  were  on  buildings 
zoned  residential.  That  means  these  boards 
would  be  In  violation  of  the  city  code  be- 
cause even  the  zoning  board  cannot  grant 
billboard  variances  on  residentially  zoned 
properties. 

The  Winston  Network,  headquartered  In 
New  York  City,  Is  an  outdoor-advertising 
company  named  after  its  founder,  Irwin 
Winston,  who  retired  last  year  after  selling 
the  company  to  a  group  of  the  firm's  execu- 
tives. It  had  sales  of  $130  million  last  year, 
according  to  Helene  Goldfine,  vice  president 
for  marketing. 

Goldfine  declined  to  comment  on  her  com- 
pany's operation  In  Philadelphia  and  re- 
ferred all  questions  to  Berton  Miller,  the 
company's  general  manager.  He  was  un- 
available for  comment. 

National  3M  Is  the  outdoor  advertising  di- 
vision of  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  with  headquarters  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Last  year,  3M  had  revenues  of  $9.4 
billion.  Company  spokesman  Al  DlClcco  said 
3M  does  not  release  Information  about  the 
earnings  of  its  subsidiaries.  However,  bill- 
board industry  publications  have  estimated 
National  3M's  revenues  at  $200  million  for 
1986. 

DlCicco  was  asked  last  week  why  National 
3M  had  failed  to  obUln  the  permits  and  li- 
censes required  by  Philadelphia. 

"We  have  what  is  called  a  business-priv- 
ilege license  to  operate  within  the  city  and  a 
bond  posted  with  the  city  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000."  DiClcco  said.  "We  feel  this  covers 
all  of  those  other  fees.  That  Is  what  the  city 
asked  for." 

City  Revenue  Department  officials  con- 
firmed that  3M  does  have  a  valid  business- 
privilege  license.  It  costs  $20  a  year. 

However,  officials  at  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, L&I  and  the  Planning  Commission 
said  they  were  unaware  of  any  requirement 
that  billboard  firms  post  bonds  or  any  evi- 
dence that  3M  had  done  so. 

City  officials  also  disputed  3M's  statement 
that  having  a  business-privilege  license  ab- 
solved it  from  following  zoning  and  licensing 
requirements  for  billboards. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  DiCicco's 
statement,  Thomas  Chapman  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  offered  this  one-word 
reply:  "Baloney." 

David  Wlsmer.  deputy  commissioner  of 
L&I,  said  more  was  needed  than  a  business- 
privilege  license. 

"They  would  need,  first  of  all,  to  get 
zoning  permits  to  Install  each  of  the  signs," 
Wlsmer  said.  "Then,  they  would  have  to  get 
the  annual  license  for  each  board." 
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vas  referring  to  the  $15  annual  fee  im- 

J  by  the  city  on  each  board. 

(  ddition.  each  billboard  company  that 

to  do  business  in  Philadelphia  must 

an  outdoor-advertising  license  that 

.  »50  a  year.  According  to  city  records. 

Vinston  Network  has  such  a  license. 

I  3M  does  not. 

has  been  a  growth  nationally  in  the 

,  of  8-sheet  billboards  in  recent  years. 

because  they  are  favored  by  indus- 

eager  to  target  specific  consumers— 

alcohol  and  cigarette  companies 

I  /ant  to  attract  black  customers. 

lioard  can  rent  for  as  little  as  $150  a 

I.  but  advertisers  rarely  rent  just  one. 

prefer  to  rent  several  hundred  and 

Xe  neighborhoods  with  their  message. 

instance,  of  the  86  billboards  picked  at 

by  The  Inquirer.  28  advertised  ciga- 

Of  those.   25   advertised   the  same 

Salem  menthol. 

28  advertised  alcohol.  Of  those, 
advertised  one  brand  of  cognac:  Remy 
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;he  remaining  billboards.  11  contained 

.i :  service  announcements,  12  advertised 

$ovie  Action  Jackson,  a  film  aimed  at 

audiences.  Five  advertised  hair  and 

products.  Only  two  were  empty— an 

of  the  healthy  demand  for  such 

billb4ards  among  advertisers. 

Coalition  for  Scenic  Beauty,  a  Wash- 
i-based  group  that  lobbies  against  the 
ifd  industry,  has  long  criticized  the 
ing  of  black  and  poor  neighborhoods 
companies  and  cigarette  and  al- 
manufacturers. 

are  showing  contempt  for  neigh- 

borht>ods.  for  public  health  and  for  good 

in  Philadelphia."  said  Edward 

I.  executive  director  of  the  coali- 
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Lails  Wismer  cited  a  lack  of  personnel  as 
one  1  eason  the  department  had  not  detected 
unli<  ensed  billboards. 

He  said  L&I  had  48  housing  and  fire  in- 
spec  ors  whose  jobs  include  checking  on  bill- 
boar  Is.  However,  these  inspectors  also  are 
resp  insible  for  enforcing  a  number  of  codes 
{u  residential  buildings  in  the  city,  in- 
boarding  homes,  rooming  houses 
ipartment  buildings. 


W^Y  FAMILY  FARMING  IS  THE 

BEST  SYSTEM 

.    HARKIN.    Mr.    President,    we 

all  heard  arguments  that  family 

are  a  thing  of  the  past— that 

is  a  business  like  any  other 

that  we  ought  not  bother  to  try  to 

family  farms.  I  have  long  re- 

._  these  arguments. 

believe  that   preserving  this   Na- 

's  heritage  of  family  farms  is  the 

hope  for  the  economic  well-being 

ural  conununities.  If  the  number 

amily  farms  continues  to  dwindle, 

communities  will  continue  to  de- 
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I  also  believe  family  farms  are  best 
abl;  to  conserve  and  protect  the  Na- 
tion's resources  and  environment.  Fi- 
nal ly,  studies  have  shown  that  family 
far  ns  of  modest  size  are  highly  pro- 
du(  tive  and  efficient.  There  is  no  basis 
for  the  notion  that  huge  farms  have 
significant  advanUge  in  productivity 
or  jfficiency. 


The  important  role  of  family  farms 
was  very  cogently  expressed  in  a 
recent  commentary  by  Lauren  Soth,  a 
distinguished  writer  on  agricultural 
topics,  published  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  on  April  25,  1988.  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  recommend  that  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors read  it  carefully. 

The  article  follows: 
Why  Family  Farming  Is  Best  System 
(By  Lauren  Soth) 

What  kind  of  farming  structure  is  best  for 
the  rural  community  in  terms  of  jobs,  cul- 
tural advantages,  schools  and  income  levels? 

The  common,  instinctive  answer  to  this 
question  is  a  farm  system  based  largely  on 
independent  family  farms,  where  the  man- 
agement, capital,  land  and  work  are  fur- 
nished largely  by  a  single  family— not  a 
system  of  corporate-industrial  style,  large- 
scale  farms.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
the  family  farms  are  up-to-date  in  technolo- 
gy, are  fully  commercial  businesses  and  are 
not  inefficient,  backward,  subsistence-type 

farms. 

What  kind  of  farming  is  best  for  a  state  or 
nation  in  terms  of  general  economic  ad- 
vance and  quality  of  living?  People  increas- 
ingly are  getting  fed  up  with  the  congested 
metropolises— they're  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  farther  out.  leaving  central  cities 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  who  cant 
afford  to  move.  Opinion  polls  consistently 
reflect  a  preference  for  suburban  and  rural 
lifestyles.  Whafs  the  best  organization  of 
our  agriculture  with  these  considerations  in 
mind?  Well,  the  family-farm  system,  of 
course. 

Sometimes  people  laugh  at  this  conclu- 
sion. Farming  is  just  like  any  other  business, 
they  say.  Large  organization  and  efficient 
management  are  essential.  The  family  gro- 
cery, drug  store,  brick  factory,  cobblers 
shop,  blacksmith  shop  are  gone.  So  must 
the  family  farm  give  way  to  modern,  indus- 
trial organization. 

Karl  Marx  thought  that  was  the  case,  and 
he  spoke  of  the  'idiocy  of  rural  life."  He  in- 
spired the  factory  system  of  farming  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  where 
Marxist  economic  organization  took  root.  It 
hasn't  worked  out  as  well  as  Marxist  doc- 
trine predicted.  In  fact,  the  two  biggest  com- 
munist states  are  right  now  engaged  in  re- 
forms to  take  advantage  of  the  human  im- 
pulses of  independence,  freedom  of  decision- 
making and  the  special  symbiosis  of  human- 
kind and  the  land. 

The  emotionalism  surrounding  the  family- 
farm  concept  may  be  a  source  of  contempt 
and  amusement  among  "practical"  business 
people.  But  politicians  usually  get  sentimen- 
tal about  the  family  farm,  and  all  national 
agricultural  legislation  sets  forth  its  pur- 
pose to  protect  and  defend  the  family  farm. 
Politicians  are  responding  to  what  they 
know  the  people  revere.  But  is  it  realistic  in 
these  times  of  huge  business  organizations, 
massive  production  lines,  the  computer,  tel- 
evision, nuclear  weapons  and  the  air  full  of 
flying  machines? 

Funny  thing  about  it.  the  answer  is  yes. 
Not  just  because  of  the  evidence  that  this 
form  of  agricultural  organization  is  what 
the  people  want  for  non-economic  reasons 
but  strong  proof  that  the  family-farm 
system  is  best  for  economic  purposes  as  well. 
A  raft  of  studies  by  social  scientists  has 
shown  that  rural  areas  with  the  family-farm 
structure  are  more  prosperous  than  those 
dominated  by  the  factory-farm  system.  The 


classic  study  of  this  comparison  was  by 
Walter  Goldschmidt  covering  two  California 
communities  back  in  1947.  This  study  has 
been  replicated  many  times  with  much 
larger  databases,  notably  by  Earl  O.  Heady 
and  Steve  T.  Zonka  of  Iowa  State  Universi- 


ty. 

The  winter  issue  of  Rural  Sociology,  the 
official  journal  of  the  Rural  Sociological  So- 
ciety, carried  two  articles  on  farming  struc- 
ture covering  the  whole  country— 3.037 
counties.  They  sorted  out  farms  into  three 
categories:  corporate/commercial,  larger 
family  farming  and  smaller  family  farming. 
Linda  Laboa  Reif.  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
of  Ohio  State  University,  found  that  "the 
larger  family-farming  pattern  contributes  to 
higher  county  socioeconomic  conditions"  in 
comparison  with  counties  having  a  concen- 
tration of  small-scale  farms  or  the  corpo- 
rate/commercial variety. 

Reif  concluded  that  the  larger  family- 
farm  areas  had  higher  income  on  the  aver- 
age, lower  percentages  of  people  in  poverty 
and  a  greater  degree  of  family-income 
equality,  f.he  learned  that  counties  with 
high-quality  non-farm  employment,  such  as 
durable-goods  manufacturing,  construction 
and  public  utilities,  also  contributed  to 
higher  socioeconomic  conditions.  (The 
people  on  most  "larger  family  farms "  get 
part  of  their  income  from  non-farm  jobs.) 

An  article  by  Ronald  C.  Wimberley.  a  soci- 
ologist at  North  Carolina  State  University, 
described  the  larger  family-farm  agriculture 
as  primarily  centered  in  the  Middleswest 
and  Great  Plains,  with  other  concentrations 
in  the  far  Northwest  and  parts  of  Califor- 
nia. He  wrote  that  "the  largest  and  smallest 
farm  sizes  are  associated  with  poor  commu- 
nity conditions  and  the  mid-sized  farms  are 
linked  with  the  highest  quality  of  life." 

National  and  state  politicians  who  are 
talking  about  rural  economic  development 
ought  to  take  heed  of  these— and  many 
other— studies  before  barging  off  on  the 
theme  of  large-scale,  factory-style  farming, 
which  thins  out  population  and  wrecks  the 
small  towns.  They  might  take  a  glance  at 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  as  well. 

A  final  note:  Many  farm  productivity 
studies  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  land-grant  ag  colleges  have  shown 
that  the  advantages  of  scale  in  both  crop 
and  livestock  production  taper  off  at  the 
level  of  rather  modest-sized  operations. 

The  advantages  of  the  biggest  farm  sizes 
often  turn  out  to  be  political  (tax  t)enefits, 
marketing  advantages,  etc.)  But  effective  co- 
operative organizations,  based  on  family 
farms,  can  usually  offset  these  advantages 
of  size.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  AMERICANS 
WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  (S.  2345) 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Connecticut,  Senator 
Weicker,  and  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Harkin,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S. 
2345,  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act. 

In  1974.  with  the  signing  into  law  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act,  this  Nation  de- 
clared that  individuals  with  disabilities 
ought  to  be  afforded  the  same  right  to 
participate  in  the  fortunes  of  our  soci- 
ety as  those  without  disability.  Just  a 
month  or  so  ago,  we  restated  this  com- 


mitment with  the  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act. 

Yet  despite  all  of  our  efforts,  there 
are  many  sectors  of  our  society  where 
it  is  lawful  to  deny  a  highly  qualified 
individual  employment  merely  on  the 
basis  of  a  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment. In  addition,  there  are  many 
places  in  our  country  where  a  self-suf- 
ficient, independent,  professional  indi- 
vidual may  find  it  impossible  to  find 
appropriate  and  affordable  housing, 
merely  because  they  are  disabled. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  we  can  finally 
say  with  confidence  that  Americans 
with  disabilities  will  be  afforded  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  full  in 
our  society. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this 
bill  that  is  being  offered  today  takes  a 
large  step  in  the  right  direction. 

If  enacted,  S.  2345  will  offer  disabled 
individuals  the  same  protection  in  pri- 
vate employment  that  is  currently  pro- 
vided to  those  without  disability.  In 
addition,  it  will  prohibit  discrimination 
in  the  offering  of  public  accommoda- 
tions, the  rental  and  sale  or  multifam- 
ily  housing,  transportation  services, 
broadcasting,  communications  and 
telecommunications  and  finally  the  ac- 
tions, practices,  and  operations  of  a 
State. 

While  I  have  some  reservations 
about  portions  of  the  bill— among 
which  are  the  elimination  of  "undue 
hardship"  for  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion, clarification  of  what  constitutes  a 
public  accommodation  and  which 
public  accommodations  would  be  re- 
quired to  retrofit  in  order  to  come  into 
compliance  with  the  bill,  and  how  the 
bill  defines  transportation  services  and 
what  is  the  scope  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions with  regard  to  intrastate  trans- 
portation systems. 

Mr.  President,  though  I  have  con- 
cerns with  the  bill— many  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  general  sense— I 
believe  this  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation,  in  terms  of  continuing  to 
erode  barriers  to  those  with  disabil- 
ities. I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  support 
to  this  effort,  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  distinguished  au- 
thors of  this  legislation  in  addressing 
my  concerns  and  questions.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24,  Armenians  worldwide  _^hon- 
ored  the  memory  of  the  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians who  perished  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turkish  Ottomans.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  the  victims  of  that  tragedy 
which  began  73  years  ago. 

There  are  few  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which  are  so  starkly  tragic 
and  devastating  as  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide of  1915-23.  In  1915,  Russia  invad- 
ed the  Turkish  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  at  the  time  was  allied  with  Ger- 
many   in   the   First   World   War.   On 
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April  24  of  that  year,  the  Turkish 
Government  took  advantage  of  a 
world  distracted  by  war  and  set  out  to 
destroy  the  Armenian  people.  Hun- 
dreds of  Armenian  religious,  political, 
and  intellectual  leaders  were  rounded 
up,  exiled,  and  eventually  murdered  in 
remote  places  in  Anatolia. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  the 
Armenian  community  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  virtually  eliminated  as  the 
result  of  a  carefully  executed  plan  by 
the  Turkish  rulers.  Some  250,000  Ar- 
menians serving  in  the  Ottoman  Army 
during  the  war  were  disarmed  and 
placed  in  forced  labor  battalions 
where  they  were  either  starved  to 
death  or  executed.  Disarmed  and  de- 
fenseless, the  Armenian  people  were 
deported  from  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages throughout  Asia  and  Turkey.  A 
majority  of  the  deportees  died  on  the 
marches  from  starvation,  disease,  and 
massacre.  In  addition  to  those  who 
died  in  the  genocide  and  deportations, 
some  500,000  refugees  escaped  to  the 
north  across  the  Russian  border, 
south  into  Arab  countries,  or  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  end  of  the  First  World  War 
brought  only  a  brief  respite  for  the  be- 
leaguered Armenians.  In  1918.  the  re- 
maining Ottoman  Armenians  rose  and 
defeated  a  Turkish  Army  and  estab- 
lished an  independent  Armenian  state. 
Although  Turkey  and  the  Allies  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  1920,  which 
enlarged  independent  Armenia,  that 
same  year  both  Turkey  and  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  Armenia.  Eastern  Ar- 
menia became  the  Armenian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic.  Those  Armenians 
remaining  under  Turkish  control  con- 
tinued to  be  persecuted  and  slaugh- 
tered. 

The  anguish  suffered  by  the  rela- 
tives and  descendants  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  genocide,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  displaced  from  their 
homeland  during  this  terrible  episode 
of  history,  continues  undiminished  to 
this  day.  It  is  intensified  by  the  long- 
standing refusal  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  acknowledge  that  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  ever  occurred,  de- 
spite the  existence  of  ample  documen- 
tation to  the  contrary. 

The  most  telling  evidence  that  the 
genocide  occurred  comes  from  the  per- 
sonal descriptions  of  their  suffering, 
written  by  Armenian  survivors.  In  ad- 
dition, Henry  Morganthau,  who  was 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Ottoman 
Turkey  at  the  time,  and  who  is  hailed 
by  Armenians  worldwide  as  having  led 
the  international  outcry  against  the 
genocide  provided  this  testimony  in 
1918: 

The  facts  contained  in  the  reports  re- 
ceived at  the  Embassy  from  absolutely 
trustworthy  eye-witnesses  surpass  the  most 
beastly  and  diabolical  cruelties  ever  before 
perpetrated  or  imagined  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 


In  light  of  the  overwhelming  testi- 
mony provided  by  eyewitnesses  and 
survivors,  the  continued  denial  by  the 
Turkish  Government  that  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  ever  occurred  must  be  vig- 
orously protested  by  our  Government. 
We  must  make  our  position  clear,  for 
toleration  of  genocide  and  its  accept- 
ance as  a  solution  to  problems  only 
leads  to  its  repeated  use.  As  history 
has  shown,  the  Armenian  genocide 
was  not  the  last,  but  the  first,  of  many 
attempts  to  exterminate  peoples  in 
this  century.  Six  million  Jews  under 
Hitler,  untold  nimiber  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens in  the  Gulags  under  Stalin,  and 
countless  Cambodians  under  Pol  Pot 
were  also  victims  of  the  atrocity  of 
genocide. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  speak  of 
the  Armenian  people  without  recalling 
the  recent  actions  taken  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Soviet  Armenia  in  recent 
months.  In  an  effort  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Soviet  authorities  the  injus- 
tices they  suffer,  Armenians  living 
there  staged  the  largest  public  demon- 
strations ever  reported  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Their  demands  were  straightforward: 
that  action  be  taken  to  address  the  se- 
rious pollution  problem  affecting  their 
Republic,  and  that  they  be  allowed  to 
reunite  with  their  Armenian  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  neighboring  Repub- 
lic of  Azerbaijan. 

For  the  Armenian  people  there,  the 
struggle  for  himian  rights  continues  to 
this  day,  and  they  deserve  our  sup- 
port. For  them,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  today  enjoy  freedom,  the  entire 
world  must  speak  with  one  voice  in 
setting  straight  the  historical  record 
about  the  genocide,  so  that  the  chal- 
lenges of  today  may  be  met  head  on. 
We  must  condemn  the  genocidal 
crimes  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  against 
the  Armenian  people,  and  ensure  that 
the  truth  about  that  tragedy  is  pre- 
served, so  that  future  generations  will 
be  spared  the  horrors  of  the  past.* 


THE  QUESTION  OF  TREATY 
INTERPRETATION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  after  ex- 
tensive consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reported  the  treaty  to  the  full 
Senate  2  weeks  ago,  with  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
the  Senate  attach  only  one  condition 
to  its  consent:  A  formal  condition  con- 
cerning treaty  interpretation.  Because 
this  is  a  complex  question  and  because 
I  wish  to  encourage  as  many  Senators 
as  possible  to  focus  very  clearly  on  the 
issue  before  reaching  a  final  judgment, 
I  ask  to  place  in  the  Record,  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  a  letter  from  the 
highly  prestigious  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  endors- 
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committee's  action  from  the 

.  _  of  its  legal  soundness. 

.  Senators  to  give  a  close  read- 

the  language  of  the  condition 

Such   scrutiny   will.   I   believe, 

the  following: 
..  nothing  in  the  condition  repre- 
a  Senate  encroachment  on  the 
and  duty  of  the  President 
and   implement  treaties 
United  States.  On  the  con- 
the  condition  does  no  more  than 
(a)  that  in  performing  this  role, 
f».«!ident  must  operate  within  the 
_  ^  of  the  original  understanding 
tfeaty  held  jointly  by  the  Execu- 
_  the  Senate;  and  (b)  that  such 
mderstanding  is  reflected  in  the 
the  treaty  as  explained  by  the 
to  the  Senate.  This  long- 
principle  affords  the  Presi- 
Jonsiderable  scope  for  interpreta- 
ust  as  the  concept  of  legislative 
affords  the  President  consider- 
atitude  in  interpreting  and  im- 

statutes.  I  would  empha- 

1  tiat  "the  condition  was  drafted 
sreat  care,  in  consultation  with 

legal  scholars,  to  express 

jstablished   constitutional   prac- 


of 


Execu  tive 

standfig 

dent 

tion. 

intent 

able 

plem^ting 

size 

with 

distin^ished 

well 

tice. 
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,    nothing    in    the    condition 
the  President  from  announc- 
he  regards  the  condition  as 
„  no  effect  on  the  "broad"  inter- 
Jon  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Indeed, 
doing,  he  could  refer  to  the  For- 
Relations     Committee     report, 
emphasizes  that  the  condition 
n  either  the  purpose  nor  the  effect 
res  Diving  that  issue. 
ThJ-d,  nothing  in  the  condition  re- 
in any  way  that  the  President 
agreement  with  the  principles 

. in  the  condition.  I  reiterate 

committee's   judgment   that   the 

expressed    are    eminently 

However,  in  acting  on  the  con- 

I  )rovided  by  the  resolution  of  rati- 

ficatj)n,  the  President  could,  if  he  so 

remain  silent  with  respect  to 

ralidity  and  significance  of  the 


Seci  »nd, 
preve  its 
ing  t  lat 
having 
preta 
in  so 
eign 
whicl . 
has 
of 


quire; 
exprc  ss 
enimf  iated 
the 

principles 
soun<  I 
sent 


The  Association  of  the  Bar 

OF  THE  City  of  New  York, 
New  York.  NY,  April  15,  1988. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  On  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Arms  Control 
and  Security  Affairs  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  am 
pleased  to  convey  to  you  the  Committee's 
views  on  the  proposed  Resolution  of  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Elimination  of 
Their  Intermediate-Range  and  Shorter- 
Range  Missiles. 

The  Committee  supports  the  proposed 
Resolutions  of  Ratification  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Specifically,  the  Committee  sup- 
ports the  principles  contained  in  the  condi- 
tion to  the  Treaty  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  adopted:  that  a 
treaty  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
shared  understanding  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Executive,  based  on  the  authoritative  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Executive  to  the 
Senate. 

These  principles  are  fundamental  to  our 
Constitutional  scheme  and  cannot  reason- 
ably be  questioned.  Indeed,  for  this  reason, 
these  principles  are  implicit  in  and  integral 
to  every  resolution  of  ratification  that  the 
Senate  adopts. 

You  may  place  these  views  in  the  official 
record  if  you  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  H.  Rivkin,  Chair.m 


tion  of  the  nominee,  the  motion  to  re- 
consider laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

The  nomination  considered  and  con- 
firmed is  as  follows: 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Elaine  L.  Chao,  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1991. 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 
UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  today  until  2 
o'clock  p.m!  for  statements  and  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ChOS4 
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condition 
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to  conclude 
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PRESIDENTIAL  TRANSITIONS 
EFFECTIVENESS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  3932,  the  Presidential  Transitions 
Effectiveness  Act,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  inunediate  consider- 
ation; that  the  text  of  S.  2037,  as 
amended,  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
April  26,  be  substituted  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  H.R.  3932,  and  that 
the  bill  then  proceed  to  third  reading, 
passed  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  MAY  9, 
1988 

morning  bdsiness 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday  next,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers, that  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  11:30. 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  during 
that  period  of  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NO  MOTIONS  OR  RESOLOTIONS  OVER  UNDER  THE 
RULE  TO  COME  OVER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
May  9,  the  call  of  the  calendar  be 
waived,  and  that  no  motions  or  resolu- 
tions over  under  the  rule  come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


si  icerely  t)elieve  that  careful  atten- 
M  this  matter  will  lead  Senators 
that  the  President's  inter- 
defending  the  broad  interpreta- 
>f  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Sen- 
interest  in  upholding  the  treaty 
as  traditionally  conceived  need 
)e  in  conflict  in  the  context  of 
rreaty  ratification. 
Accordingly,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  -efrain  from  a  divisive  debate  on 
the  reaty  interpretation  issue.  Given 
the  I  lonsiderations  I  have  cited  above, 
ther  >  is  no  reason  why  any  disagree- 
men  on  this  issue  need  jeopardize 
earl]  ratifiation  of  a  treaty  that,  by  all 
appearances,  enjoys  solid  Senate  sup- 
port 
Tl  e  letter  follows: 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  in- 
quire   of    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Utah  as  to  whether  or  not  Calen- 
dar Order  614  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar has  been  cleared  for  action  on  that 
side. 
Mr.  HATCH.  It  has. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Cal- 
endar Order  614;  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed;  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY,  MAY  9, 
1988 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  with  Senator  Dole  this 
morning  the  possible  program  for 
Monday,  May  9.  I  think  we  are  in 
agreement  that  we  will  try  to  proceed 
to  the  DOD  authorization  bill  on 
Monday.  We  would  like  to  proceed  to 
that  bill.  Senator  Nunn  is  the  chair- 
man and  is  ready  to  proceed  on  that 
measure. 

Then,  hopefully  by  Wednesday,  cer- 
tain problems  which  have  arisen  in  re- 
spect to  the  INF  Treaty  can  be  re- 
solved; those  problems  having  sur- 
faced into  the  public  domain  in  yester- 
day's paper,  the  New  York  Times  and 
again  today  in  the  New  York  Times, 
and  in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

The  three  committees— the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Intelligence 
Committee— will  be  hosting  a  meeting. 


The  Intelligence  Committee  will  actu- 
ally be  hosting  the  meeting,  but  the 
three  committees  which  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  aspects  of  the  treaty 
are  also  going  to  participate  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  I  believe,  with  adminis- 
tration officials  in  developing  facts 
concerning  the  committees  that  have 
arisen,  and  I  hope  that  progress  can  be 
clearly  indicated  by  that  time  in  re- 
solving these  important  questions  that 
have  surfaced. 

Administration  officials,  according 
to  these  news  reports— and  I  under- 
stand in  talking  with  the  people  on 
the  committee— have  been  concerned 
about  a  possible  backing  away  from 
some  of  the  previous  understandings 
and  agreements  by  the  Soviets,  and 
that  is  creating  some  concern. 

In  view  of  that  fact  that  administra- 
tion officials  are  expressing  this  con- 
cern, I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
administration  if  the  Soviet  Union 
came  forward  and  clearly  lent  its  abili- 
ties and  efforts  to  clarifying  these 
matters  and  putting  them  to  rest. 

So,  on  a  tentative  basis,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated to  Senator  Dole,  it  would  be 
the  plan,  then,  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week  to  go  to  the  treaty;  and.  hopeful- 
ly, as  a  result  of  Tuesday's  meeting, 
the  Soviets  and  the  administration  will 
have  been  able  to  come  together,  and 
we  will  not  have  these  problems. 

So.  at  least  until  next  Wednesday,  I 
will  say  that  the  Senate  will  be  on 
other  very  important  business,  the 
DOD  authorization  bill.  If  that  bill  is 
not  finished  by  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday,  and  by  that  time  it 
appears  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  go 
forward  on  the  treaty,  then  Senator 
Nunn  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
either  set  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
aside  and  take  it  up  following  the 
action  on  the  treaty  or,  as  I  suggested 
to  Senator  Dole,  Senator  Nunn,  Sena- 
tor BOREN,  and  Senator  Pell,  perhaps 
for  a  day  or  two  we  could  proceed  on  a 


two-track  basis,  get  work  started  on 
the  treaty,  and  finish  the  work  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill.  We  can  make 
that  decision  as  of  next  Wednesday. 

Senators  should  be  aware,  therefore, 
that  there  are  expected  to  be  roUcall 
votes  on  Monday;  and.  in  accordance 
with  the  regimen  in  recent  weeks,  roll- 
call  votes  could  occur  early  in  the  day. 
I  am  sure  that  opening  statements 
would  take  part  of  the  time  on  that 
Monday  in  connection  with  the  DOD 
bill;  but.  in  any  event.  Senators  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  a  roUcall  vote  or 
votes,  if  they  occur,  should  I  deter- 
mine to  have  a  vote  on  Monday. 

Senators  should  be  aware  of  the 
DOD  bill  being  before  the  Senate,  or 
whatever  legislation  is  before  the 
Senate.  As  I  have  indicated.  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  bill  because  it  is  ready. 
The  report  will  have  been  filed  and  it 
will  have  cleared  the  2-day  rule.  The 
Republican  leader  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter,  and  I  think  we  are 
both  in  agreement  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  with  it. 

There  could  be.  as  I  say,  requests  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  have  Senators 
come  in. 

But  even  that  vote  would  not  occur 
prior  to  noon.  So  that  should  not  be  a 
problem,  I  do  not  believe,  with  most 
Senators.  They  have  been  getting  here 
at  reasonably  early  hours  on  Mondays 
following  the  break. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  has  any  statement 
or  further  business  he  would  like  to 
transact,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not. 

I  appreciate  the  session  we  have  had 
up  to  now  and  I  appreciate  Senator 
Byrd's  leadership  during  these  past 
months. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  kind 
words. 


I  also  thank  him  again  as  the  rank- 
ing manager  of  the  AIDS  bill  on  yes- 
terday for  the  excellent  work  that  he 
did  in  helping  to  bring  that  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor  and  in 
rendering  yeoman  assistance  in  its  pas- 
sage on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  the  kind  remarks.  They  mean  a 
great  deal  to  me. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  section 
9033(C)(1)(C)  of  Public  Law  100-203, 
appoints  the  following  individual  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  on  Railroad 
Retirement  Reform:  Dr.  Emil  McKee 
Simley  of  Maryland. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  9,  1988  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  116,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Monday,  May  9, 
1988. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
1:10  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  9,  1988,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  29.  1988: 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

ELAINE  U  CHAO.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A  FEDERAL 
MARITIME  COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  TERM  EXPIRING  JUNE  30.  1991 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO 
REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  SENATE 
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prayei : 
God 

place 
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House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Chaplain,    Rev.    James    David 
DD..    offered    the    following 


of  promise.  God  of  hope,  we 

before   You   our   deepest   con- 

those  feelings  or  problems  we 

•old  from  all  else.  We  earnestly 

t  tiat  Your  Spirit  will  touch  us  in 

■pths  of  our  being  and  minister 

needs  of  every  person  with  heal- 

forgiveness    and    strength. 

.  our  minds  and  thoughts  and 

may  depart  from  You,  O  God, 

"four  Spirit  never  depart  from  us. 


withht)ld 

pray 

the  depths 

to  the 

ing    snd 

Thoui  ;h 

heart 

may 

Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 
SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 

^_    and    announces    to    the 

Hous4  his  approval  thereof. 

■int  to  clause   1,   rule  I.  the 
Jourrial  stands  approved. 

GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
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Acker  nan 
Akaki 
Alexa  ider 
Andei  son 
Andr<  ws 
Annu  izio 
Anthi  ny 
Appl<  sate 
Archi  r 
Aspir 
Atkirs 
AuCc  in 
Barn  .rd 

Bacei  lan 
Beile  ison 
Berui  ;tt 
Bilbr  ly 
Boni<  r 
Bonl  er 
Bors  :i 
Bosc  I 
Boue  ner 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfa^^,  April  29,  1988 


SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
lir's  approval  of  the  Journal, 
question  was   taken;   and  the 
announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
,  to  have  it. 

GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

vote   on  the   groimd  that   a 

.„  is  not  present  and  make  the 

of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
present. 

Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 

Members. 

vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
,.  and  there  were— yeas  230,  nays 
lot  voting  88,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  801 


Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

HsuTis 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 


Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEJwen 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Clin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 


Roe 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 


Schroeder 
Sensenbrenner 
Shays 
Sikorski 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 


YEAS— 230 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  <TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 


DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingeil 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Ourbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 


Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Chandler 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 


NAYS-113 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fields 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Goodling 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lukens.  Donald 
Madigan 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Upton 


Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 88 


Badham 

Barton 

Bates 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brooks 

Carr 

Cheney 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daub 
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Mr.  STUMP  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Silver;  ^    , 

H.R.  3025.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Appalachian  States 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact; 

H.R.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
W.  Gay;  ^    . 

H  J  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  8-14.  1988.  as  'Just  Say  No  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  mandatory  veterans  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
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(H.R.  2616)  "An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  health 
care  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration." 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  999)  "An 
act  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  to  improve  veterans  employment, 
counseling,  and  job-training  services 
and  programs." 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2273)  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  benefit  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Crow  Tribe." 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  or 
recess  of  the  Senate  from  April  29,  1988, 
until  May  9,  1988. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT TORCH  RUN  FOR 
SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  THROUGH 
THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON       SCIENCE,       SPACE,       AND 
TECHNOLOGY    TO    SIT    TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science,    Space,    and   Technology    be 
permitted  to  sit  on  today,  April  29, 
1988,  while  the  House  is  considering 
H.R.    4264    for    the    purpose    of    the 
markup  of  pending  legislation. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
BiLBRAY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest   of    the    gentleman   from   New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  116 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  or  recesses  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday.  April  29,  1988.  pursuant 
to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority  leader,  or 
his  designee,  in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, it  stand  adjourned  or  recessed  as  the 
case  may  be  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday,  May 
9,  1988,  or  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the 
second  day  after  the  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  reassemble  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  114).  authoriz- 
ing the  rurming  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Torch  Run  for  the  Special  Olym- 
pics through  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Anderson],  the  offerer  of  the 
resolution  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  his  explana- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
also  thank  him  for  his  cooperation  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  114  authorizes  the  1988 
Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  for  the 
Special  Olympics  to  be  nm  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  as  part  of  the 
journey  of  the  Special  Olympics  Torch 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Special 
Olympics  Spring  Games  at  Gallaudet 
University  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  or  about  May  20,  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  currently  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  prohibiting  torch- 
es from  being  carried  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  The  Congress  did  pass  spe- 
cial legislation  in  1984  so  that  the 
Olympic  Torch  could  be  carried 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  its 
way  to  the  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  again,  in  1986  and  1987  for  the 
Special  Olympics  held  at  Gallaudet 
University.  This  resolution  does  the 
same  thing  for  the  Special  Olympics 
to  be  held  at  Gallaudet  University  in 
1988.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special  Olym- 
pics, founded  in  1968  by  Eunice  Ken- 
nedy Shriver.  provides  year-round 
training  and  competition  to  any  indi- 
vidual age  8  or  older  who  is  mentally 
retarded.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  a  very  positive  step 
toward  promoting  interest  in  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics  and  I  urge  passage  of 

the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mo- 


linari], a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Torch  Run  for  Special 
Olympics  has  become  an  annual  tradi- 
tion and  a  symbol  of  the  start  of  the 
games. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  is  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  or- 
ganizing this  year's  relay,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  once  again  support  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  1988  Law  En- 
forcement Torch  Run  for  Special  Olympics  to 
be  run  on  the  (Dapitol  Grounds.  The  torch  will 
be  lit  here  at  the  Capitol  and  a  relay  of  local 
police  organizations  will  lead  the  torch  to  Gal- 
laudet University  to  open  the  D.C.  Special 
Olympics.  The  Special  Olympics  has  a  proud 
20-year  history  of  providing  training  and  com- 
petition for  individuals  with  mental  retardation. 
The  torch  relay  will  certainly  help  to  promote 
the  games  and  ensure  their  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  passed  similar 
legislation  the  past  2  years,  and  1  would  urge 
the  passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
114  today. 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Ctoncun-ent  Resolution  114  which  au- 
thorizes the  1988  Special  Olympics  Law  En- 
forcement Torch  Run  to  use  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds  as  part  of  its  torch  lighting  ceremony, 
as  part  of  the  journey  of  the  Special  Olympics 
Torch  Run  to  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  Special 
Olympics  Spring  Games  to  be  held  at  Gallau- 
det University  in  the  District  of  (Columbia  on  or 
about  May  20,  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special  Olympics  was 
founded  by  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  in  1 968.  It 
Offers  a  challenging  and  rewarding  opportunity 
to  any  individual  with  mental  retardation,  age 
8  and  up.  The  spring  games  will  allow  these 
individuals  to  compete  in  gymnastws,  track 
and  field,  Softball,  volleyball,  and  aquatics. 

To  conclude,  the  torch  will  be  lit  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds  and  local  police  organizatksns 
will  lead  the  torch  to  Gallaudet  University  to 
open  the  District  of  Columbia  Special  Olym- 
pics Spring  Games.  Congress  has  passed 
similar  resolutions  the  past  2  years,  and  I 
would  urge  passage  of  Senate  Concun^ent 
Resolution  114. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  introduced  this  concurrent  resolution 
which  will  authorize  the  1988  Special  Olym- 
pics Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  to  use  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  for  its  torch  lighting 
ceremony,  thereby  initiating  the  Special  Olym- 
pics Torch  relay  leading  from  the  (Capitol  to 
Gallaudet  University  for  the  1988  Special 
Olympics  Spring  Games. 

Founded  in  1968  in  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriv- 
er, the  Special  Olympk»  Program  offers  year 
round  training  and  competition  in  14  official 
sports  to  any  individual  with  mental  retarda- 
tion, age  8  and  up.  More  than  1  million  ath- 
letes in  over  20,000  communities  in  the  United 
States  and  50  foreign  countries  participate  in 
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Olympics.  Approximately  900  athletes 
ipete  in  the  D.C.  spring  games  in  five 
aquatics,  track  and  field,  gymnastics, 
III.  and  Softball. 

strong  supporter  of  this  program,  I  am 

to  offer  this  legislation  which  will 

drawing  greater  attention  to  the  im- 

_  of  the  Special  Olympics  games  and 

participation  of  over  900  mentally  re- 

^oungsters  in  the  D.C.  games  alone. 

HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 


gentk  man 

There 

The 
rent 
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SECTIO:  I 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  California? 
_  was  no  objection. 
Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
r^solution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  114 
ResfAved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
titives  concurring  J, 

1.  At'THORlZATION  OF  RUNNING  OF  THE 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TORCH  RUN  FOR 
THE  SPECIAL  OLV.MPICS  THROUGH 
CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

20,  1988,  or  on  such  other  date  as 
P^sident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
may  designate  jointly,  the  Law  En- 
Torch  Run  for  the  Special  Olym- 
be    run    through    the    Capitol 
_;,  as  part  of  the  journey  of  the  Spe- 
ympics  torch  to  the  District  of  Co- 
Special  Olympics  Spring  Games  at 
University  in  the  District  of  Co- 
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SEC.  3. 


RESPONSIBIUTY     OF    CAPITOL     POLICE 
BOARD. 

Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
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ONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  PHYSICAL  PREP- 
ARATIONS. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  pre- 
conditions for  physical  preparations 
event  authorized  by  section  1. 
Senate   concurrent   resolution 

c  >ncurred  in. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


most  sweeping  trade  reform  statute  of 
the  last  15  years.  It  is  a  bill  that  re- 
stores American  competitiveness,  that 
will  open  foreign  markets,  that  will  in- 
vigorate our  economy. 

Or  the  President  can,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  seconds,  veto  3  years  of  hard 
work,  bipartisan  consensus,  and  basic 
fairness  for  American  workers. 

It  would  be  no  less  than  a  tragedy 
for  the  President  to  sacrifice  this  trade 
bill  on  the  altar  of  the  plant  closing 
provision. 

By  decisive  margins.  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  plant  closing  legislation  because 
American  workers  are  losing  their  jobs 
to  the  trade  deficit. 

Simple  justice  demands  that  workers 
who  have  invested  their  lives  in  their 
factories  be  given  a  fair  notice  that  ca- 
lamity will  strike. 

Corporate  executives  protect  them- 
selves with  golden  parachutes  and  the 
inside  information  that  layoffs  are 
coming. 

But  corporate  employees,  and  their 
communities,  today  must  rely,  so  often 
in  vain,  on  mere  hope  they  will  be 
treated  fairly. 

But  2  days'  notice  that  your  career  is 
over  is  not  fair. 

Two  days'  notice  to  pick  up  your  last 
pay  check  is  not  fair. 

Two  days'  notice  that  your  commu- 
nity is  entering  a  depression  is  not 
fair. 

America's  workers  seek  only 
common  decency,  Mr.  President. 

Sign  the  trade  bill,  Mr.  President. 

Don't  veto  the  basic  rights  of  work- 
ing men  and  women. 


ti  ble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

consent  that  all  Members 

1  lave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conciurent  resolution  just  con- 
curreti  in. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlfeman  from  California? 
Thtre  was  no  objection. 
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(M  .  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
perm  ission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minu  te  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reag  an  has  the  opportunity,  with  the 
strode  of  his  pen.  to  enact  into  law  the 


available  to  them  copies  of  the  Penn 
State  analysis. 


CHESTER.  PA,  A  RENAISSANCE 
CITY  ON  THE  MOVE 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  year  I  learned  of  an  economic  de- 
velopment data  based  developed  by 
Penn  State  University  economists 
which  can  help  match  industries  to 
communities.  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
concept  and  asked  Penn  State  to  work 
up  an  industrial  analysis  for  the  city 
of  Chester,  PA. 

I  have  been  touting  Chester  for 
years  as  a  renaissance  city  because  it 
has  the  three  most  important  criteria 
in  real  estate— location,  location,  loca- 
tion. And  the  Penn  State  analysis 
bears  this  out.  In  fact,  no  other  com- 
munity in  the  Northeast  ranks  more 
favorably  for  the  location  of  such  in- 
dustries as  meat  packing,  fabricated 
textiles,  motor  vehicles,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  chemicals,  or  commer- 
cial printing. 

Chester  should  be  a  city  on  the 
move— I  believe  it  soon  will  be.  If  any 
of  my  colleagues  know  of  firms  in 
their  areas  which  are  planning  on  relo- 
cating, I  would  be  pleased  to  make 


LET'S  NOT  CURB  THE  WAR  ON 
DRUGS  BY  SENDING  THE 
COAST  GUARD  TO  THE  PER- 
SIAN GULP 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  discussion  currently  underway  at 
the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon 
calling  for  use  of  our  Coast  Guard  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

At  a  time  when  funding  shortfalls 
have  restricted  drug  interdiction, 
curbed  search  and  rescue  missions, 
and  closed  Coast  Guard  facilities.  I 
question  the  priorities  of  this  possible 
decision. 

My  constituents  are  outraged  that 
drug  interdiction  patrols  have  been  re- 
duced 55  percent  because  of  Coast 
Guard  budget  cuts.  This  is  certainly 
the  wrong  time  to  retreat  on  the  war 
against  drugs. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  introduc- 
ing lightly  armed  Coast  Guard  vessels 
into  a  region  which  has  a  high  proba- 
bility of  hostile  fire.  The  U.S.  Navy 
has  warships  deployed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  are  ready  for  possible  hostile 
confrontation.  The  Coast  Guard,  while 
excellently  trained  for  their  missions 
would  be  disadvantaged  without  the 
armament,  radar,  and  combat  training 
associated  with  Navy  warships. 

I  seriously  question  the  possible  de- 
ployment of  our  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  our  military  leadership 
about  this  matter. 


ENERGY  POLICY:  IS  THE  U.S. 
READY  FOR  THE  1990'S? 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  House 
Chair  of  the  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference.  I  want  to 
commend  to  our  colleagues'  attention 
a  special  report  we  have  just  published 
that  I  believe  will  be  a  tremendous  re- 
source to  the  Congress  in  our  future 
deliberations  on  energy  policy. 

The  report,  by  staff  writer  Mark 
Holt,  is  entitled  "Energy  Policy:  Is  the 
U.S.  Ready  for  the  1990's?"  and  subti- 
tled "Energy  Security  Laws  of  the 
1970's  and  Their  Effectiveness  Today." 

These  titles  only  hint  at  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  report,  which  is  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  U.S. 
policy  response  to  the  energy  crisis  in 
the  1970's. 

There  is  little  question  that  we  are 
better  prepared  today  for  the  kind  of 
energy  supply  dislocations  we  suffered 
in  the  I970's  than  we  were  then.  It  is 


also  no  secret  that  international 
events  have  been  kind  to  the  U.S. 
energy  posture  in  the  1980's. 

But  we  face  the  possibility  of  an  un- 
certain international  energy  supply 
market  in  the  1990's.  If  events  run 
contrary  to  our  hopes,  we  will  once 
again  debate  on  this  floor  a  U.S.  policy 
response. 

For  that  reason.  I  asked  the  study 
conference  staff  to  put  together  a 
brief  history  of  the  congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
1970's.  including  a  look  at  where  those 
laws  are  today.  This  report  is  the 
result:  it  catalogs  every  major  energy 
law  enacted  between  1973  and  1980. 
along  with  its  current  status.  There  is 
no  better  source  of  information  for 
those  who  wish  to  understand  which 
policies  worked  well  and  which  didn't 
work  at  all. 

This  report  is  important  reading 
today.  We  may  find  it  invaluable  in 
the  years  ahead. 


GENERAL     NORIEGA:     DO     NOT 

PASS   "GO":    GO   DIRECTLY   TO 

JAIL 

(Mr.  TRAPICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  only  one  thing  dumber  than 
giving  away  the  Panama  Canal  and 
that  would  be  cutting  a  deal  with  Gen- 
eral Noriega,  one  of  the  biggest  drug 
smugglers  now  in  world  history. 

Now  the  State  Department  has  said 
that  they  would  drop  the  indictment  if 
Noriega  would  leave  Panama. 

Now  can  you  believe  this?  Do  you 
really  think  Noriega  would  leave 
Panama  and  not  set  up  another  oper- 
ation or  maybe  come  back  and  take 
Panama  over?  That  is  the  problem 
here  in  Washington:  we  make  more 
deals  than  Monte  Hall.  We  make  more 
compromises  than  every  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

I  say  we  have  a  $300  billion  military 
budget  and  it  is  this  time  that  we 
should  use  it.  America  should  go  in 
after  this  guy. 

And  there  is  only  one  deal  we  should 
offer:  General  Noriega,  do  not  pass 
"go",  go  directly  to  jail. 

Furthermore.  I  think  we  should  take 
a  look  at  that  canal  deal.  I  think  we 
should  take  it  back. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 
(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  adopted  a  measure  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  $5.05  by  1992. 


The  committee  approved  the  increase 
by  a  closely  divided  vote  of  18  to  14. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this 
action  because  in  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma  there  are  thousands  of 
businesses  that  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Oklahoma  is  suffering  a 
recession  that  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions and  is  comparable  to  the 
1930's.  A  sharp  rise  in  the  minimum 
wage  would  cause  many  employers  to 
cut  the  numbers  of  employees.  In  fact, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
[NFIBl  raising  the  minimimi  wage  to 
$4.65  as  originally  proposed  would 
cause  a  potential  loss  of  between 
200.000  to  600.000  jobs.  Much  of  this 
loss  would  be  borne  by  the  groups 
with  the  highest  unemployment  rate- 
minority  youth  and  working  poor— the 
very  groups  the  committee  is  claiming 
to  help. 

If  the  wage  raised  to  $5.05  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Labor  Conrunittee,  NFIB 
estimates  that  between  400.000  and 
1.000,000  jobs  would  be  lost.  Addition- 
al jobs  opportunities  would  be  lost  as 
businesses  are  forced  to  scale  down 
rather  than  increase  the  size  of  their 
operations.  Fifteen  States  are  review- 
ing their  minimum  wage  rates  and 
some  have  already  made  upward  ad- 
justments. I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
wage  rates  according  to  their  individ- 
ual economies.  Any  intrusion  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  stifle  des- 
perately needed  jobs  in  economically 
depressed  areas.  States  with  full  em- 
ployment and  growing  economies 
should  not  be  permitted  to  bring  poli- 
cies, such  as  a  higher  minimum  wage, 
to  bear  on  States  in  a  less  fortunate 
position.  The  proposed  Federal  rate 
does  just  that— forcing  a  uniform  eco- 
nomic policy  on  all  States  without 
regard  to  individual  circumstances. 

I  hope  the  House  will  oppose  any 
changes  in  the  minimum  wage  and  in- 
stead let  the  State  decide  what  their 
rate  will  be.  In  addition,  I  include  the 
factsheet  by  the  NFIB  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 

Small  Business  Concerns  Wfth  the 
Minimum  Wage 
The  impact  of  an  increase  In  minimum 
wage  is  felt  especially  by  small  businesses, 
which  are  responsible  for  70%  of  all  new 
jobs  in  the  United  States.  Two-thirds  of  all 
workers  enter  the  workforce  in  a  small  busi- 
ness. 
Consider  the  following  issues: 

1.  According  to  Dr.  Charles  Brown,  Senior 
Economist  for  the  Minimum  Wage  Study 
Commission  the  proposed  Increase  to  $4.65 
would  result  in  a  potential  loss  of  l)etween 
200  000  to  600,000  job  opportunities.  Much 
of  this  loss  will  be  borne  by  the  groups  with 
the  highest  unemployment  rate— minority 
youth  and  working  poor. 

2.  Of  a  civilian  workforce  near  114  million, 
no  more  than  5.1  mUlion  earn  only  $3.35  per 
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less  than  5%  of  all 


hour.  This  represents 
working  Americans. 

3.  Most  minimum  wage  earners  do  not  fit 
the  Kennedy-Hawkins"  profile: 

Two-thirds  of  all  minimum  wage  earners 
are  under  25  years  old.  many  are  students. 

60%  of  all  minimum  wage  earners  are 
single,  and 

Two-thirds  of  the  5.1  million  minimum 
wage  earners  are  part-time  workers. 

4.  Only  9%  of  all  minimum  wage  earners 
are  heads  of  households  or  only  459,000  in- 
dividuals of  a  114,000,000  work  force. 

5.  States  are  Increasing  their  minimum 
wage  based  upon  their  individual  economies. 
Many  strong,  full  employment  states  such 
as  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
states  have  state  minimum  wages  well  above 
the  federal  standard.  However,  sUtes  with 
less  vibrant  economics  are  reluctant  to  raise 
the  standard  for  fear  of  pricing  many  job 
applicants  out  of  the  market,  stifling  des- 
perately needed  job  creation  and  reducing 
their  state's  attractiveness  to  new  business- 

6.  An  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  has 
an  Indirect,  or  "ratchet",  effect  on  other 
workers'  wages.  Increasing  all  wages  to  some 
extent.  This  also  fuels  Inflation. 

7.  Indexing  the  minimum  wage  to  guaran- 
tee an  Increase  each  year,  regardless  of  need 
or  economic  factors,  will  fuel  Inflation  and 
keep  wage  levels  at  artificially  high  levels, 
jeopardizing  the  marketability  of  low  or  un- 
skilled workers. 

Bottom  line.— An  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  raises  the  legal  minimum  price 
of  labor  above  the  productivity  of  the  least 
skilled  workers,  reducing  their  chances  of 
finding  employment.  WhUe  some  workers 
will  receive  an  Income  boost,  many  will  lose 
their  jobs.  In  a  competitive  market  place, 
wage  should  have  some  bearing  on  perform- 
ance value. 


FAIR  PAY  FOR  AMERICAN 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ws 
remarks). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
ago.  the  Congress  and  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  enacted  the 
first  minimum  wage  law  to  protect  the 
economic  interests  of  the  most  vulner- 
able workers  in  our  society.  Today, 
there  are  over  5  million  Americans 
who  work  in  minimimi  wage  jobs. 
Since  1938,  the  minimum  wage  has 
been  raised,  six  instances.  The  last  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  was  7 
years  ago.  Fairness  and  simple  arith- 
metic tell  us  that  a  minimum  wage  is 
overdue. 

At  the  current  rate  of  $3.35  an  hour, 
a  mother  heading  a  household  with 
two  children  who  works  full  time  at 
the  current  minimum  wage  earns  an 
annual  income  $1,900  below  the  pover- 
ty line.  A  laborer  with  a  wife  and  two 
chUdren  ends  up  $4,600  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Prices  have  risen  32  percent 
since  1981  and  the  minimum  wage  is  at 
its  lowest  real  value  since  1955. 

Fifty-four  economists,  led  by  Nobel 
Laureate  Lawrence  Klein.  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  and  Lester  Thurow 
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They  have  also  refuted  the  ar- 

that    raising    the    minimum 

will  significantly  increase  infla- 

id  unemployment.  In  fact,  be- 

1977  and  1981,  when  the  mini- 

vage  was  increased  some  50  per- 

I  here  was  a  9-percent  increase  in 

..  The  minimum  wage  does 

„.   unemployment,  but  reces 

ind  shortsighted  economic  poli- 

I   hope   that  H.R.    1834  will 

the  House  floor  soon  and  that 

ccjlleagues  will  join  me  in  voting 

air  minimum  wage— fair  pay  for 

workers. 
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IMPERATIVE  WE  HANDLE 
BUDGET  DEFICIT  NOW 


HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker  the  dis- 

this  week  centers  around  the 

ijillion  Defense  authorization  bill, 

our  deliberations,  we  cannot 

that  the  budget  process  contin- 

round. 

this  week,  the  Commerce  De- 
released    economic    figures 
lead  to  only  one  conclusion: 
economy  is  strong, 
sure  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
the  aisle  will  agree  that  this  is 
good  news  in  light  of  the 
and    gloom    predictions    after 
Monday. 

U.S.  economy  grew  at  a  rate  of 

_  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1988 

c  jnsimier  spending  climbed  at  a 

rate. 

our   economy   has   shown   a 

buoyancy    in    these    troubled 

here  is  another  tidal  wave  loom- 

wpich  Congress  alone  has  the  re- 

and  capability  to  avoid— 

bidget  deficit. 

teep  our  economy  growing,  it  is 
that  we  handle  that  mon- 


competitors— one  part  of  the  solution 
must  be  to  increase  exports.  To  be 
sure,  we  must  knock  down  the  barriers 
of  unfair  trade  practices,  but  we  also 
must  provide  the  skills,  tools,  and  in- 
centives to  our  businesses  that  will 
make  export  trade  profitable. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  en- 
courage our  Nation's  small  businesses 
to  stage  a  vigorous  entrance  into  the 
field  of  exports.  Despite  the  fact  that 
businesses  can  earn  a  profit  through 
exporting,  new  exporters  face  an  array 
of  intimidating  regulations  and  bu- 
reaucratic tangles.  We  must  make  it 
attractive  and  profitable  for  enter- 
preneurs  to  accept  the  challenges  of 
selling  their  products  overseas.  My  bill 
offers  this  incentive  in  the  form  of  a 
tax  deferral  for  increases  in  export 
revenue.  It  targets  small  or  emerging 
exporters,  companies  with  annual 
export  revenue  of  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion. 

By  rewarding  only  increases  in  ex- 
ports, the  bill  will  encourage  new  and 
small-scale  exporters  to  develop  their 
overseas  marketing.  Once  they  have 
broken  into  the  market,  they  will  no 
longer  need  this  transitional  incentive. 

In  the  meantime,  increased  exports 
will  have  caused  new  jobs  and  new  tax 
revenue.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  for  every  $1  mil- 
lion in  exports,  25  new  jobs  are  cre- 
ated. The  benefits  to  our  economy  are 
obvious. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


is  the  time  to  cut  spending. 

is  the  time  to  refrain  from  tax 


my  colleagues  on  the  Budget 

Appropriations    Committees    to 

[lote  of  our  economy's  progress 

cuts  in  spending  to  tame  the 

deficit  now. 


uige 


make 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SHOULD 

ST.  lGE  A  VIGOROUS  EN- 
TR  ^CE  INTO  THE  FIELD  OF 
EX  ^RTS 

(Mis.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  r  ;marks.) 

Mr  .  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
thoui  ;h  a  solution  to  the  trade  deficit 
will  r  jquire  a  number  of  actions— from 
strong  trade  and  textile  legislation  to 
tougf  bilateral  negotiations  with  our 


from  an  uncompetitive  basic  industry, 
to  a  true  competitor  in  copper  mining 
and  refining. 

Bull  Durham,  the  son  of  a  coal 
miner,  grew  up  in  the  mining  industry 
and  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the 
mining  industry.  In  the  late  1970's, 
Phelps  Dodge  began  experiencing 
drastic  losses  due  to  falling  copper 
prices  and  increasing  operating  cost. 
Phelps  Dodge  called  on  Bull  Durham, 
who  had  retired  early  because  of 
cancer,  to  devise  a  plan  to  save  the 
company,  improve  its  competitiveness, 
and  return  it  to  profitability. 

Bull  Durham  and  four  close  col- 
leagues did  just  that.  They  created  a 
plan  and  saved  Phelps  Dodge.  Their 
efforts  led  the  way  and  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  other  American  industries 
working  to  return  to  competitiveness 
in  world  markets. 


D  1040 

CONGRATULATING     G.     ROBERT 

"BULL"       DURHAM       CEO       OF 

PHELPS  DODGE 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  and  this  House  have  been  de- 
bating the  issue  of  trade  and  American 
competitiveness  in  world  markets.  Last 
week,  the  House  adopted  an  omnibus 
trade  bill,  under  the  pretense  it  will  in- 
crease American  competitiveness.  It 
will  not.  American  industry,  both  man- 
agement and  labor,  must  take  a  hard 
look  at  themselves  and  make  the  diffi- 
cult choices  and  changes  to  improve 
competitiveness  and  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  G.  Robert  "Bull" 
Durham,  CEO  of  Phelps  Dodge,  a 
Phoenix  AZ,  company,  is  leading  the 
way  in  this  regard.  Bull  Durham,  be- 
cause of  his  success  in  restoring 
Phelps  Dodge  to  competitiveness,  was 
recently  selected  by  Financial  World 
magazine  as  the  CEO  of  the  year. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  on  this 
honor  and  for  being  a  shining  example 
of  American  business  success.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Bull  Durham.  Phelps 
Dodge,  the  Nation's  largest  copper 
producer,    has    made    the    transition 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  BUDGET  CUTS 
ON  OUR  COAST  GUARD 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2 
months  ago  the  Coast  Guard  an- 
nounced it  would  have  to  decrease  life- 
saving  services  and  close  stations  all 
across  the  Nation  including  two  life- 
saving  stations  in  my  district.  I  met 
with  the  Commandant,  Mr.  Yost.  Ad- 
miral Yost,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
knew  that  lives  were  going  to  be  lost, 
that  Americans  would  drown,  fisher- 
men would  drown,  sport  fishermen 
and  other  people  would  drown  and  die 
urmecessarily  because  he  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  keep  necessary  life- 
saving  stations  open.  At  the  same  time 
he  told  us  the  budget  cuts  would  re- 
quire him  to  reduce  drug  interdiction 
by  55  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  losing  the 
war  on  drugs,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
losing  funding  to  fight  that  war,  and 
what  is  the  answer  of  this  administra- 
tion? Now  they  want  to  send  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  guard 
the  Kuwaiti  oil  that  threatens  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Coast  Guard  instead  of  saving  the 
lives  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  to  act 
and  say  "no"  to  this  new  misguided 
effort  by  this  administration. 


THE  ETHICS  IN  CONGRESS  ACT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  10  years  there  have  been  restric- 
tions on  former  employees  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  lobbying  their  former 
colleagues.  Last  week,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  thai   'ould  curb  the  lob- 


bying activities  of  former  Members  of 
Congress. 

But  the  bill  also  may  violate  the 
Constitution,  ignores  historical  prece- 
dent and  unduly  restricts  the  ability  of 
public  servants  to  earn  a  living  in  the 
private  sector. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  create  a 
bill  that  is  constitutionally  sound,  is 
fair  to  Members  and  strengthens  the 
public's  trust  in  our  Government. 

The  Ethics  in  Congress  Act  of  1988 
does  those  things. 

It  would  ban  former  Members  and 
senior  committee  staff  for  2  years 
from  lobbying  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tees where  they  last  served.  But 
simply  making  inquiries  or  monitoring 
the  staff  would  be  allowed,  and  most 
importantly,  it  places  no  restrictions 
on  former  Members  speaking  with  sit- 
ting Members. 

It  supports  the  precedent  that  post- 
government  restrictions  should  apply 
to  work  involving  the  kind  of  special, 
inside  knowledge  gained  during  Gov- 
ernment service  that  could  be  used  to 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

It  preserves  a  balanced  flow  of  man- 
agerial and  technical  talent  between 
the  Government  and  the  private 
sector  by  restricting,  but  not  closing, 
the  "revolving  door." 

The  Ethics  in  Congress  Act  is  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  public  desire 
for  applying  ethics  laws  to  Congress. 


business  firms  to  be  destroyed  by  our 
system  instead  of  nourishing  them  as 
a  source  of  strength  for  this  country- 
then  we  shall  surely  seal  the  fate  of 
the  United  States  into  being  a  second- 
rate  power  and  a  colony  of  foreign  in- 
terests. I  care— the  question  is.  Do 
enough  of  us  care? 


U.S.  SYSTEM  RIGGED  IN  FAVOR 
OF  GOLIATH 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  evening,  during  special  orders,  I 
shared  a  letter  with  you  from  the 
Aunyx  Corp.  of  Massachusetts  that 
has  me  so  outraged  I  am  struggling  for 
words.  All  I  can  think  of  is  the  tragedy 
that  a  small  businessman  in  this  coun- 
try had  to  write  a  letter  describing  a 
desperate  battle  with  a  giant  foreign 
corporation— and  thinking  they  finally 
won,  but  suddenly  discovered  "David 
did  not  slay  Goliath"  because  our  Gov- 
ernment sold  them  out. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sioners reversed  the  decision  favoring 
the  Aunyx  Corp.  against  the  giant 
Japanese  Canon  Corp.  after  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  ruled  in  Aunyx' 
favor.  Aunyx  had  charged  Canon  with 
violating  United  States  trade  and  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  cannot  shake  that  cry  from  the 
President  of  Aunyx,  "let  me  know 
somebody  with  authority  out  there 
cares." 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  our 
country  was  built  with  small  business 
having  the  opportunity  to  grow 
larger— and  small  business  creates  80 
percent  of  our  jobs.  If  we  allow  small 


THE  BULLFROGS  THAT  ATE 
BRITAIN 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  some  tragic  trade  imbal- 
ance news  for  my  home  State  of  Mis- 
souri. In  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times  entitled  "Missouri  Bullfrogs 
Are  Peril  in  Britain,"  I  have  discovered 
that  "400  Missouri  bullfrogs  have  been 
recalled  as  an  envirormiental  threat  to 
British  gardens. "  I  further  discovered 
that  "homeowners  bought  imported 
tadpoles,  which  grow  into  foot-long 
frogs,  to  scare  off  neighborhood  cats 
that  eat  goldfish  in  ornamental 
ponds." 

Moreover,  "the  store  that  sold  the 
tadpoles  has  recalled  the  frogs  after 
ecologists  protested  that  the  carnivo- 
rous amphibians  would  eat  native 
frogs  and  newts  and  wreck  the  area's 
ecological  balance." 

After  hearing  this,  I  hopped  over  to 
the  floor  to  deliver  this  sad  news  to 
my  colleagues.  Lest  the  other  tiny 
creatures  of  Britain  croak,  it  is  far 
better  that  our  Missouri  bullfrogs  be 
recalled.  Sounds  like  a  horror  film— 
"The  Bullfrogs  That  Ate  Britain." 

And  so  my  colleagues,  I  stand  before 
you,  warts  and  all.  As  a  responsible 
Missourian,  I  believe  that  although  we 
should  not  leap  to  conclusions,  we 
must  ensure  our  frogs  do  not  cause 
any  undue  harm  in  the  land  of 
Thatcher. 

So  we  beckon  our  British  brethren 
to  send  both  our  tadpoles  and  foot- 
long  bullfrogs  back  home.  Imagine— a 
foot-long  frog!  Who  would  believe  it? 
It's  no  wonder  why  they  call  Missouri 
the  "Show  me  State." 


enough  to  pass  a  death  penalty  direct- 
ed against  these  kingpins,  and  it  is 
time  also  for  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  to 
make  clear  their  views. 

I  know  where  Vice  President  Bush 
stands  on  this.  He  is  for  the  death  pen- 
alty imposable  on  these  drug  dealers. 
Where  does  Governor  Dukakis  stand 
on  this  issue?  Where  does  the  Rever- 
end Jesse  Jackson  stand  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
deserve  an  answer  to  know  what  they 
are  willing  to  do  more  than  rhetoric 
on  the  war  on  drugs  that  they  say 
they  wish  to  wage. 


WHERE    DO    THE    PRESIDENTIAL 

CANDIDATES    STAND    ON    THE 

WAR  ON  DRUGS? 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  drugs 
cannot  be  won  unless  we  arm  ourselves 
with  the  ultimate  weapon,  to  have  the 
possibility  of  imposing  the  death  pen- 
alty on  drug  dealers  who  kill  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  enterprise.  Our 
drug  kingpins  in  this  country  have  ex- 
ecuted judges,  and  drug  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  witnesses  and  ordi- 
nary citizens  by  the  dozens.  It  is  time 
that  we   in  Congress  have  the  guts 
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STATE   DEPARTMENT   TRAVEL 

ADVANCE  MESS— A  CREEPING 

CANCER 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day's testimony  before  a  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  detailing  fi- 
nancial mismanagement  in  the  State 
Department  should  be  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  all  of  us.  We're  told  that 
$15  million  in  travel  advances  to  State 
Department  employees  have  yet  to  be 
repaid.  It's  not  that  the  Department 
didn't  know  there  was  a  problem.  The 
GAO,  in  a  report  done  for  me  in  1985, 
put  the  figure  at  $11  million.  This 
House  last  year  approved  language  I 
authored  requiring  the  Department  to 
use  private  collection  agencies  to 
reduce  that  figure.  That  should  have 
sent  the  Department  a  stem  message, 
but  yesterday's  testimony  indicates 
that  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  Department's  own  comptroller 
has  called  the  travel  advance  mess  a 
creeping  cancer.  If  that's  the  case,  the 
Department  better  find  a  surgeon  with 
a  sharp  scalpel  who  can  begin  operat- 
ing at  once.  For  while  the  State  De- 
partment is  doing  little  to  cure  its  fi- 
nancial ills,  it  is  the  taxpayers  who  are 
bleeding  red  ink. 


PERMISSION         TO         CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT    NO.    20    PRINTED 
IN      SECTION      3      OF      HOUSE 
REPORT      100-590      AS      AMEND- 
MENT NO.   6  OF  SECTION   2  OF 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4264.  NATION- 
AL   DEFENSE    AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendment  No.  20, 
printed  in  section  3  of  House  Report 
100-590  be   considered  as   if   it   were 
amendment  No.  6  of  section  2  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
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DICKINSON.  If  I  understand 

I  nanimous-consent  request,  it  is 

that  this  matter  that  would 

seen  decided  today  be  put  over 

I  ometime  next  week? 

ASPIN.  The  idea  is  to  have  it 

after  Tuesday,  because  the 

_.,  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 

was  going  to  hold  a  hearing  on 

jject  on  Tuesday  and  they  asked 

„he  matter  be  considered  after 

lave  a  chance  to  hold  a  hearing, 

un  making  the  unanimous-con- 

r  squest. 

•.  DICKINSON.  Further  reserving 
ifght   to  object.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
it  makes  sense. 

recently  heard  from  the  De- 

of  Defense  that  some  people 

exercised  about  it. 

unaware  that  this  amendment 

...  in  the  bill.  It  was  not  in  any 

so  far  as  I  know,  that  we  re- 

of  the  amendments  that  had 

filed.  It  is  a  total  surprise  to  this 
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ASPIN.     Mr.     Speaker,     this 

may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 

rom   Alabama,    is   the   Pepper- 
amendment  which  would  limit 
ist  Guard  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  Per- 


11 


11 


not  say  I  am  opposed  to  the  sub- 

of  it.  It  might  be  a  very  good 

to  do,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it 

the  package  and  that  it  was  in 

that  was  approved.  I  am  very 

_  for  the  opportunity  to  study  it 

o  leam  more  about  it,  so  I  cer- 

will  not  object  to  it  being  put 

intil  next  week,  but  that  is  not  to 

am  happy  about  it  being  in  here 

here  properly.  We  will  look  into 

too. 

Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
)f  objection. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 

man  from  Wisconsin? 

KASICH.  Reserving  the  right  to 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

the   chairman,   was   this   amend- 

filed   for   the   Record   in   the 

time? 

3  ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
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ASPIN.  I  do  not  know.  The  gen- 

_.  would  have  to  ask  that  ques- 

of  somebody  in  the  Rules  Com- 

I    do    not    know    when    this 

was  filed  or  when  it  came 

Ul  I  know  it  is  scheduled  to  come 
^lirly  soon  in  the  process  and  cer- 
we  will  get  to  it  either  today  or 
Mor^day  under  the  normal  process. 

the    Merchant    Marine    and 
Committee  was  anxious  to 
do  \*as  to  change  the  order  so  that  we 
con;  ider  it  after  Tuesday  because  the 
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Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee was  holding  a  hearing  on  this 
on  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  I  ask  that  question,  there  are 
several  amendments  that  have  come 
up  in  light  of  activity  in  the  gulf  that  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  offer  if  they 
would  be  accepted. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  if  the 
rule  was  that  we  had  to  file  these 
amendments  at  a  certain  date,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  accept  amendments  to 
be  offered  that  were  not  filed  under 
the  rule,  then  I  want  to  know  what 
the  rule  will  be  in  terms  of  this  gentle- 
man's ability  to  file  an  amendment 
with  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  really 
would  have  to  address  his  question  to 
the  Rules  Committee. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  What  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  if  we  are 
operating  under  a  certain  rule,  some- 
body has  got  to  know  what  the  rule  is 
to  find  out  whether  the  amendment 
being  offered  should  be  accepted 
under  the  rule. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment from  how  I  understand  it.  I  am 
just  trying  to  understand  if  the  rule  is 
being  followed  here,  and  if  there  is  an 
ability  to  get  unanimous  consent  to 
offer  something  that  did  not  follow 
within  that  deadline,  then  I  would  like 
to  reserve  the  ability  to  be  able  to  ask 
for  that  unanimous  consent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BiLBRAY).  The  amendment  is  in  order. 
It  is  on  page  55  of  House  Report  100- 
590,  an  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Pepper  of  Florida  or  Repre- 
sentative LowRY  of  Washington  or  his 
designee,  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponent  and  opponent. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested—if it  is  printed  in  there,  I  want 
to  know  if  the  amendment  was  filed  by 
the  time  that  we  were  supposed  to 
have  had  these  amendments  filed. 
That  is  what  I  am  inquiring. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
presumed  that  that  is  correct.  But 
again,  it  is  something  that  has  to  be 
answered  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  KASICH.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  us  to  presume  anything.  I  want 
to  know.  I  do  not  want  to  presume. 

I  do  not  have  any  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  that  amendment.  It  is  just 
that  if  we  are  not  going  to  abide  by 
those  rules,  there  are  additional 
amendments  that  we  would  like  to 
offer.  I  do  not  object,  necessarily  to 
the  substance  of  the  amendment. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  have  to 
accept  that  the  Chair  does  not  know 
the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, nor  does  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  May  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  since  this  is  going 
over  in  any  event  that  we  can  reserve 
these  questions  and  raise  these  points 
at  the  time  it  comes  up,  without  for- 
feiting any  rights. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  that  is  the 
best  way.  The  gentleman's  questions 
really  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  or  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  because  I  do  not  know 
when  this  amendment  was  filed. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  object  to 
the  substance  of  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  have  not  seen  the  amendment 
yet,  but  there  are  several  amendments 
I  would  like  to  offer  if  we  are  able  to 
waive  the  rule,  including  an  amend- 
ment on  the  resolution  on  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  and  perhaps  something  fur- 
ther on  U.S.  involvement  in  the  gulf. 

I  would  just  like  to  have  that  an- 
swered before  we  proceed  to  cover  that 
amendment,  if  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  Chair. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is  here.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  answer  whether  that 
amendment  had  been  filed  on  time  or 
not. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  he  just  does  not  know. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Then  I  will  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  we  get  an  answer  as  to 
what  the  rule  is,  how  it  was  filed. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  withhold  his  objec- 
tion for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Yes;  I  will  withhold, 
and  simply  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  will  deal  with 
this  amendment  today,  because  we 
have  to  get  the  unanimous  consent  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Then  I  will  withdraw 
my  objection  so  we  can  get  those  ques- 
tions answered. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  deserves 
an  answer  to  his  question,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  answer  it  today. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  the  gentleman 
could  propound  any  objection  he 
wants  to  make  and  it  could  be  made  at 


the  time  this  amendment  is  dealt  with 
next  week. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Coast  Guard  has  asked  that  this  be 
put  over  in  order  to  give  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing  to  be  held  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  prior  to  its  being  brought 
up  on  the  floor  here,  so  all  we  are 
asking,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  this 
be  put  over  until  next  week  to  give  in- 
terested parties  a  chance  to  be  briefed 
on  the  situation.  At  that  time  it  could 
be  brought  up,  at  that  time  the  gentle- 
man could  offer  any  objection  he 
wants  to,  and  ask  the  same  questions. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  deeply  troubled  to  find  out  that 
once  we  had  established  a  rule  that 
240-plus  amendments  had  to  be  filed 
by  a  certain  deadline  that  somehow 
this  House  attempted  to  take  up  an 
amendment  that  had  not  been  filed  by 
the  deadline.  That  would  not  be  the 
way  to  do  business  here. 

I  would  be  very  disappointed  to  find 
out  that  there  was  an  effort  being 
made  to  do  that,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  is  fair  to  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  in  a  big  thick  bill  containing 
all  these  en  bloc  amendments  today,  it 
is  not  fair  to  the  Membership  for  some 
effort  to  be  made  to  push  an  amend- 
ment through  that  was  not  filed  by 
the  deadline.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  look  at  this  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT  NO.  13  PRINTED 
IN  SECTION  3  OF  HOUSE 
REPORT  100-590  AS  AMEND- 
MENT NO.  7  OF  SECTION  2  OF 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4264,  NATION- 
AL DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  second 
issue,  the  same  type  of  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No.  13  printed  in 
section  3  of  House  Report  100-590  be 
considered  as  if  it  were  amendment 
No.  7  of  section  2  of  that  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  give  a  little  more  explana- 
tion of  this  request? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  inquiring. 

The  amendment  here  is  the  Busta- 
mante  special  isotope  separation 
amendment.  The  issue  here  is  that  we 
believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Stallings]  who  has  an  interest  in 


the  issue  is  not  here,  but  we  think 
there  is  a  chance  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise; so  rather  than  vote  on  this 
issue  now,  I  think  we  could  put  the 
matter  over  and  come  up  with  a  com- 
promise issue  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  would  be  supportive  of; 
so  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  take  it 
off  the  agenda  for  today  or  Monday 
and  make  sure  we  have  a  chance  to 
work  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  controversial  amendment  and 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
other  body  also  have  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  it  and  they  are  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences. By  putting  it  over  until  next 
week,  perhaps  we  can  come  to  some 
amicable  resolution  of  it  and  we  will 
not  have  to  deal  with  it  here. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  as  the  gentle- 
man suggests. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  resolve  the 
differences.  By  putting  it  over,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  prejudices  anyone. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.    DICKINSON.   Mr.    Speaker,    I 

withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand 
that  the  Bustamante  amendment 
would  still  be  able  to  come  up  next 
week? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlemen will  yield,  no  question.  It 
moves  into  another  section  of  the  bill 
which  puts  it  as  coming  up  later.  It 
allows  the  opportunity  for  the  inter- 
ested parties  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise. We  will  run  the  compromise  past 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
whoever  else  is  interested.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  is  interested 
in  it,  we  will  make  sure  that  he  is  con- 
sulted on  the  issue. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  435  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4264. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Chairman  pro  tempore  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Thursday,  April  28,  1988,  the 
designation  of  the  amendments  con- 
sidered en  bloc  printed  in  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-579  had  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  section  2 
of  House  Resolution  435,  the  Commit- 
tee will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  certain  en  bloc  amendments. 

Said  amendments  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question,  but  are  debatable 
for  60  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
few  words  of  explanation  about  this  en 
bloc  amendment. 

The  pending  business  is  the  en  bloc 
amendment  that  was  made  in  order 
under  the  provision  of  paragraph  6  of 
section  2  of  House  Resolution  435. 

The  en  bloc  amendment  is  composed 
of  amendments  printed  in  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-579,  including  modi- 
fications, if  anybody  wants  to  see  the 
whole  list. 

The  en  bloc  amendment  consists  of 
43  amendments.  There  were  60  eligible 
amendments  that  were  made  in  order 
under  the  first  rule.  Of  the  remaining 
17  after  the  43,  7  will  not  be  offered,  3 
require  a  financial  offset  and  the  re- 
maining 7  remain  in  negotiations  and 
will  be  in  order  under  further  consid- 
eration at  the  conclusion  of  the 
amendments  considered  in  section  3. 
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The  en  bloc  amendment  includes 
two  buy- America  provisions,  the  short- 
er Kyi  compromise  on  ICBM  study,  an 
additional  study  on  the  Moimt  Alto 
study  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BroomfieldI  and  other 
provisions  for  which  there  is  agree- 
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...«...>,    between    the    gentleman    from 

Alaba  ma  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  myself. 

Further,    under    the    provisions    of 

parag  raph  6  of  section  2  of  House  Res- 

olutic  n  435,  the  original  proponents  of 

a  nendments  offered  en  bloc  have 

already   been   granted   permission   to 

statements  in  the  Congression- 
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DICKINSON.    Mr. 

tiie  gentleman  yield? 
.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  confess  some  surprise.  Insofar 
ijnew.  there  were  59  amendments 
package.  Now,  the  gentleman 
Wisconsin  has  just  in  his  state- 
said  there  were  some  17  that  had 
withdrawn  from  the  package.  We 
never  apprised  of  this.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  in  and  what  is  out  at  this 


the 


were 


point 
Mr 

ment! 

now 
Mr 

vised 


sipp 
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Chairman, 


ASPIN.  There  are  43   amend- 
43  out  of  that  original  60  are 
i  n  the  en  bloc  package. 
DICKINSON.  We  were  never  ad- 
that  17  or  however,  whatever  the 
„.   is,  had  been  withdrawn.  We 
traveling  under  the  assumption 
what  we  understood  to  be  the 
;  esterday  was  still  the  fact  today 
there  would  be  some  59  amend- 
in  the  package. 

ASPIN.   The   gentleman    from 
is  correct;  there  is  nothing 
...  from  yesterday. 
DICKINSON.  Except  that  the 
has  been  reduced  that  were 
in  the  package.  All  I  know  is 
staff  tells  me. 
.    ASPIN.  I  am  being  advised  that 
itaff  over  here  went  through  ex- 
discussions  with  the  staff  on 
yesterday,  and  that  you  all  knew 
which  amendments  were  part 
package. 

DICKINSON.   Let  me  say   we 

;ombed  the  list.  If  the  gentleman 

Wisconsin  would  yield  further, 

fiund  no  objection  to  any  of  them, 

we  expected  59  to  be  offered  in 

I  lackage  today.  Now  I  am  informed 

is  not  the  case.  There  are  only 

40-odd,    and   we    do   not    have 

us  the  list  of  those  that  were 

from  the  package  to  be  dealt 

separately. 

if  the  Chair  would  indulge 
moment. 

ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
consult  with  the  staff,  I  think 
Have  some  people  who  want  to  talk 
bill. 
.  DICKINSON.  No.  go  ahead,  if 
gentleman  would,  and  let  us  pro- 
to  debate  on  the  bill  and  let  me 
further  with  staff. 
ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
._  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
General  Montgomery,   to   pro- 
little  filibuster  fill-in. 
MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair- 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
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In  my  annual  speech  the  other  day 
during  the  general  debate  on  this  au- 
thorization bill,  I  failed  to  mention 
some  points  about  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve,  and  I  would  like  to  fur- 
ther cover  those  points  and  point  out 
that  55  percent  of  all  the  combat  mis- 
sions of  the  Army  now  are  in  the 
Army  National  Guard.  They  have 
more  tank  battalions,  more  infantry 
battalions  and  more  artillery  battal- 
ions than  the  regular  Army. 

The  Air  Guard,  which  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  of  protecting  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States,  of 
over  75  percent  of  the  missions  to  pro- 
tect aircraft  coming  into  the  air  lanes 
of  the  United  States.  I  failed  to  men- 
tion that  the  top  gun  pilot  or  aviator 
in  the  country  is  an  air  reservist  who 
recently  won  the  William  Tell  Contest 
that  is  held  out  in  the  far  West.  This 
air  reservist  was  recognized  as  the  top 
pilot  in  the  world  flying  P-16's,  and  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
know  that  information,  that  we  are  to- 
tally dependent  on  our  Reserve  Forces 
and  the  National  Guard. 

As  far  as  incentives  are  concerned, 
the  reservists  are  doing  well  at  this 
time.  They  get  enlistment  and  reen- 
listment  bonuses.  The  Air  Guard  now 
is  increasing  by  20  percent  reenlist- 
ments  over  last  year,  and  part  of  that 
is  the  reenlistment  bonus  and  part  of 
that  is  the  new  peacetime  GI  bill 
which  was  passed  in  this  Congress  3 
years  ago. 

These  young  men  in  the  Air  Guard, 
Air  Reserve,  have  to  sign  up  for  6 
years,  and  then  they  are  eligible  for 
the  GI  peacetime  bill.  As  I  said,  it  is 
bringing  in  and  keeping  the  quality  in 
the  Reserves.  The  Air  Guard  has  in- 
creased reenlistments  by  20  percent 
over  1986  and  1987. 

Marine  Reserve  is  having  success  in 
their  reservists.  They  used  to  have  a 
big  turnover  of  young  men  and  women 
coming  into  the  Marine  Reserve.  They 
just  could  not  keep  them  in  the  service 
or  keep  them  in  the  Reserve,  but  that 
has  changed  now.  Of  those  that  come 
in.  there  was  maybe  50  percent  of 
them  who  would  complete  their  3-  or 
6-year  enlistment,  and  now  well  over 
60  percent  of  the  Marine  reservists 
complete  their  Reserve  obligation,  and 
those  figures  hold  as  well  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  for  the  Army  Re- 
S6rvc 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  in  the 
near  future  we  will  have  some  amend- 
ments to  the  peacetime  GI  bill.  They 
are  not  costly.  These  amendments 
have  been  voted  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  they  will 
come  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  near  future. 

Some  Members  are  interested  that 
in  the  Active  Forces  you  have  to  put 
up  $100  a  month  for  12  months,  and 
this  $1,200  goes  to  receiving  $10,800 
for  the  regular  service  personnel  who 
sign  up  for  the  GI  bill. 


Some  of  these  young  men  and 
women  have  lost  their  lives  who  put 
up  the  $1,200,  and  under  the  law,  their 
estates  are  not  able  to  get  this  money 
back.  Under  the  law  that  we  hope  we 
will  pass,  they  will  be  able  to  get  this 
$1,200  which  will  go  to  their  estates. 

I  would  like  to  further  cover  the  Re- 
serve National  Guard,  but  my  time  is 
up. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  amendment 
included  in  this  en  bloc  that  I  think 
has  great  potential,  great  significance. 
It  is  almost  a  followup  to  something 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]  did  in  1985.  We  had  hearings 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  the  difficulty  of  conducting  rein- 
vestigations on  people  who  have  high- 
level  security  clearances.  We  were  told 
by  the  Defense  Investigative  Service 
that  they  have  a  giant  backlog  of  cases 
to  be  reinvestigated. 

This,  of  course,  has  very  serious  con- 
sequences when  we  look  at  the 
Walker-Whitworth  spy  ring.  When  we 
look  at  other  operations  that  involved 
people  who  already  had  clearances, 
one  of  the  things  we  learn  from  the 
Stilwell  Commission  report  is  that  if 
Walker  had  been  subjected  to  a  second 
lie  detector  test,  chances  are  he  would 
have  been  caught;  or  second,  he  may 
not  even  have  engaged  in  the  kind  of 
espionage  activity  he  was  involved  in. 
because  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  probably  would  not  be  reinvestigat- 
ed. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  amend- 
ment, is  to  add  $10  million  to  the  De- 
fense Investigative  Service.  That  will 
add  303  work  years  to  the  agency  and 
will  allow  them  to  reduce  their  current 
reinvestigation  backlog  from  101,000 
to  70,000.  Admittedly  that  is  still  not 
very  good.  There  are  still  70,000  people 
who  are  not  going  to  be  reinvestigated 
who  ought  to  be  reinvestigated.  It  is  at 
least  progress.  We  are  going  to  pick  up 
31,000  additional  people  and  reinvesti- 
gate them. 

I  worked  very  closely  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols] 
who  I  know  shares  my  concern  in  this 
most  vital  area.  We  have  not  ended 
our  look  at  all  of  these  people  with 
clearances,  who  they  are,  how  they  got 
their  clearances,  particularly  if  they 
are  not  U.S.  citizens,  but  we  think  this 
is  a  positive  step  forward  in  at  least 
solving  part  of  the  problem  that  exists 
in  reinvestigating  people  who  want  to 
take  classified  information  and  pass  it 
on  to  our  enemies. 

This  perhaps  Is  going  to  help  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  that  classified  Infor- 
mation. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  past  several  days,  I  have  learned 
that  the  Air  Force  has  suddenly  and 
with  little  warning  proposed  the  down- 
grading of  the  5-mlnute  alert  status  of 
a  number  of  fighter  Interceptor  de- 
tachments along  the  Northern  border 
of  the  United  States,  including  those 
in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Ver- 
mont. The  148th  Fighter  Interceptor 
Group  headquartered  In  Duluth  would 
be  affected  by  this  change.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  Air  Force's  lack  of 
appropriate  consultation  with  either 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  with 
Members  of  Congress  In  whose  district 
there  are  bases  affected  by  this  pro- 
posed. I  was  not  Informed  of  these  pro- 
posed changes  by  the  Air  Force,  nor 
were  any  other  Members  whose  dis- 
tricts would  be  affected  by  the  down- 
grade In  the  alert  status  of  these  de- 
tachments. 

There  are  both  national  security  and 
local  economic  effects  of  this  proposal. 
Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that 
downgrading  this  alert  status  at  the 
Duluth  Air  Guard  facility  would  cost 
the  Duluth  area  economy  approxi- 
mately 50  jobs  and  a  $1.5  million  pay- 
roll. In  addition,  this  change  would  In- 
crease costs  for  support  services  such 
as  24-hour  manning  of  the  Duluth  Air- 
port control  tower  and  could  require  a 
costly  redesign  of  the  airport's  crash 
rescue  operation. 

Beyond  these  local  considerations, 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  alert 
status  have  reinvlgorated  a  debate  on 
the  larger  strategic  questions  raised  by 
the  North  American  Air  Defense  Mod- 
ernization Program.  The  Minnesota 
Air  National  Guard,  assembled  last 
weekend  In  Rochester,  MN,  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  Air  Force  to 
retain  the  alert  detachments  at  these 
Northern  tier  bases  and  to  develop  a 
plan  to  prosecute— Intercept  and  Iden- 
tify—unknown aircraft  within  the 
North  Air  Defense  Indentiflcatlon 
Zone  by  tankers  and  other  aircraft,  in- 
cluding AW  AC'S  and  fighter  Intercep- 
tors. I  have  written  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary Edward  Aldrldge  requesting  Infor- 
mation about  the  Air  Force  proposal. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior], 
Included  In  the  noncontroverslal  en 
bloc  amendments  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  reauthorization  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  will  require  the  Air  Force  to 
justify  the  reasons  for  Its  proposal 
before  the  authorizing  and  appropria- 
tions committees  and  other  Interested 
Members  before  they  move  forward. 
While  I  appreciate  the  Air  Force's  re- 
sponsiveness to  my  Inquiries  late  last 
week.  I  believe  the  suddenness  of  the 
proposal  and  the  confusion  about  its 
long-term  Implications  for  the  security 
of  our  Northern  border  merit  a  delay 


in  Its  Implementation.  This  delay  will 
allow  an  opportunity  for  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  proposal 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  for  his 
efforts  In  developing  this  amendment 
and  thank  the  chairman  for  his  coop- 
eration and  that  of  his  able  staff.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  com- 
mittee to  determine  the  long-term  im- 
plications of  these  changes  for  the 
alert  detachment  along  the  Northern 
border.  Including  the  148th  Fighter  In- 
terceptor Group  In  Duluth. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  two  previous  occasions 
the  House  has  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported my  amendments  to  DOD  au- 
thorization bills  concerning  CHAM- 
PUS  reimbursement  for  the  Deborah 
Heart  and  Lung  Center.  These  amend- 
ments however,  only  offered  a  tempo- 
rary solution  to  the  problem  faced  by 
this  philanthropic  Institution. 

However,  today  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  a  solution  has  been  found 
which  Is  acceptable  to  CHAMPUS,  the 
Deborah  Heart  and  Lung  Center  and 
the  distinguished  chairwoman,  Mrs. 
Byron,  and  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Bateman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Compensation. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
will  permanently  solve  the  problem. 

By  way  of  some  background,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Deborah  Heart  and 
Lung  Center  In  Browns  Mills,  NJ,  is 
one  of  the  finest  hospitals  providing 
specialized  care  in  cardiac  and  pulmo- 
nary procedures. 

Deborah  is,  as  you  may  know,  a  phil- 
anthropic Institution  not  requiring  pa- 
tients to  pay  for  their  care.  But  this 
compassionate  and  unique  policy  has 
been  turned  against  Deborah  and  used 
by  CHAMPUS  as  grounds  to  refuse  re- 
imbursement for  care  provided  to 
CHAMPUS-eligible  patients. 

According  to  CHAMPUS  sources, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  policy  was  institut- 
ed to  discourage  abuse  of  the  system 
by  beneficiaries.  Cost  sharing  Is  used 
as  an  Incentive  to  beneficiaries  not  to 
seek  medical  treatment  lightheartedly 
and  without  true  need  for  such  treat- 
ment. Certainly,  this  CHAMPUS 
policy  has  merit,  but  In  the  special 
case  of  Deborah  that  policy  seems  ex- 
tremely unwise  and  Imprudent. 

After  all.  heart  and  lung  surgery- 
Deborah's  world-renowned  specialty- 
Is  not  the  type  of  medical  treatment 
which  Is  likely  to  be  procured  by  a  pa- 
tient or  prescribed  by  a  physician 
absent  the  necessity  of  such  treat- 
ment. Additionally,  CHAMPUS  rou- 
tinely reimbursed  Deborah  until  Janu- 
ary 1985  at  which  time  CHAMPUS 
suddenly  determined  that  due  to  its 
philanthropic  nature  the  Heart  and 


Lung  Center  was  no  longer  eligible  to 
receive  payment. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  Deborah 
Is  located  adjacent  or  in  close  proximi- 
ty to  three  military  installations— 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Dlx, 
and  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Engineering 
Center.  Thus  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  over  the  years,  thousands  of  mili- 
tary dependents  and  retirees  have 
been  treated  at  Deborah  on  both  an 
inpatient  and  outpatient  basis.  Yet.  if 
CHAMPUS  continues  to  refuse  reim- 
bursement. Deborah  may  have  to 
cease  providing  care  for  CHAMPUS-el- 
Iglble  patients.  It  Is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  change  must  be  effected  to 
allow  service  dependents  and  retirees 
to  receive  the  excellent  care  afforded 
them  at  Deborah. 

Under  this  amendment. , Mr.  Chair- 
man, CHAMPUS  would  reimburse 
Deborah  for  care  provided  to  CHAM- 
PUS-eligible patients.  As  a  hospital 
which  never  bills  Its  patients  and  does 
not  Impose  a  legal  obligation  upon  the 
patients  to  pay,  Deborah  Is  a  very  spe- 

ci&l  C&S6 

I  would  note  here  that  CHAMPUS 
has  opposed  relmbiu^ement  to  Debo- 
rah because  the  Medical  Center  did 
not  require  any  payment  from  the  pa- 
tient. Since  the  patient  had  no  legal 
obligation  to  make  a  copayment, 
CHAMPUS  would  not  reimburse 
Deborah.  My  amendment  would  have 
CHAMPUS  make  this  payment  not- 
withstanding the  special  nature  of 
Deborah's  billing  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  amendment.  This  legis- 
lation offers  a  permanent  resolution  to 
the  reimbursement  issue,  not  the  band 
aid  approach  of  the  past. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Saxton]  for  his  effective  and  steadfast 
support  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  yields  back  1  minute. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  now  t>efore  this  body.  My 
amendment  concerns  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion policy  of  contracting  out  Department  of 
Defense  functions  currently  performed  by 
DOD  civilian  employees.  The  policy  works  this 
way.  Some  of  the  functions  performed  on  mili- 
tary bases— like  the  maintenance  of  military 
vehicles  or  of  buildings  on  the  base— are  very 
similar  to  the  functions  of  private  companies, 
and  so  could  in  theory  be  turned  over  to  be 
done  by  private  companies.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  a  policy,  dating  back  to 
the  1970's  and  eariier,  of  studying  to  see 
whether  private  contractors  could,  in  specific 
cases,  perform  these  functions  more  cheaply 
than  the  current  civil  servants. 
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Reagan  administration  has  added  an 
dimension  to  this  policy.  Some  in 

miration  believe  that  these  functions 

not  be  performed  by  the  Government 

even   if   the   Government  can   do   it 

.  The  result,  in  recent  years,  has  been 

contracts  being  let  which  force  the 

many  hundreds  of  civil  servants— 

whom  were  necessarily  accused  of 

poor  job— and  the  hiring  of  private 

rs  who  may  save  the  Federal  Gov- 

,.  .  some   money,   but  in   some  cases 

rt»ultimillion-dollar  cost  overmns.  So  this 

which  is  meant  to  save  money,  has 

twisted  by  ideologues  into  one  which 

3Sts  money. 

that  has  national  security  implications, 
fou  have  these  cost  overruns  for  some 
lance  functions,  the  money  has  to 
from  somewhere.  That  somewhere 
has  to  be  other  parts  of  the  operations 
miintenance  budget.  That  means  readi- 
and  so  does  our  national  securi- 
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jmendment  takes  a  few  small  steps 
making  the  cost  comparison  process 
Equitable,  by  making  sure  that  all  costs 
...  into  account  when  these  studies  are 
Currently,  some  important  costs  are  left 
cost  comparisons,  and  these  left-out 
jften  result  in  erroneous  decisions  to 

out. 

most  obvious  of  these  costs  are  certain 

costs,   especially  Social   Security 

savings  plans.   Cost  comparisons 

jut  these  costs  on  both  sides,  though 

:osts  represent  the  bulk  of  contractor 

or  retirement  benefits.  The  majority  of 

employee,  or  in-house  retirement  costs 

the  civil  service  retirement  program, 

costs  are  included  in  the  comparison. 

I,  some  costs  are  left  out  on  both  sides 

cost  comparison,  but  much  more  is  left 

the  contractor's  cost. 

result  is  that  contractors  sometimes  win 

based  on  this  faulty  method,  when 

^  all  retirement  costs  on  both  sides  of 

cc  mparison  would  make  it  clear  that  the 

bid  is  cheaper.  This  happened  just  a 

mfcnths  ago  at  Fort  Sill,  OK. 

first  provision  in  my  amendment  would 

this  system,  and  require  the  inclusion 

retirement  costs  in  the  cost  compari- 

A  similar  provision  has  been  supported 

^enate  bill  by  GAO,  0MB,  the  Contract 

_  Association,  and  three  affected  labor 

All  sides  want  a  fair  comparison,  and 

p^vision  will  help  provide  it. 

second  provision  of  my  amendment  is 

to  ensure  that  the  current  employees 

C(  insulted  during  the  contracting  process. 

the  cost  comparisons  and  the  bids  are 

on  an  underestimate  of  the  amount  of 

o  be  done.  The  result  is  inadvertent  un- 

this  case,  the  contractor  believes 

do  the  work  more  cheaply  because  he 

not  know  about  all  the  work.  When  the 

are  corrected,  the  contract  cost 

jp,  and  money  is  lost. 

Consulting  current  employees  who  actually 

wori<  will  give  those  employees  the  op- 

to  point  out  any  omissions,  so  bids 

solicited  for  the  full  workload  that  the 

will  be  expected  to  perform.  It  will 

lelp  improve  employee  morale  by  keep- 
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ing  them  informed  about  a  process  in  which 
they  know  their  jobs  are  at  stake.  This  is  both 
good  management  and  a  requirement  of 
simple  decency. 

The  relevant  unions  have  stated  their  sup- 
port for  this  provision  as  well.  DOD  has  not 
stated  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  2 
months  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  a  disturbing  editorial  about 
Soviet  ABM  activities— "Breakout," 
February  25,  1988.  Based  on  a  highly 
classified  Air  Force  intelligence  report, 
the  column  concluded  that  the  Soviets 
are  actively  moving  toward  deploy- 
ment of  a  nationwide  antimissile 
system  and  a  complete  breakout  of  the 
ABM  treaty. 

All  Members  of  Congress— regardless 
of  which  side  of  the  aisle  they  sit  on, 
regardless  of  their  approach  to  achiev- 
ing true  arms  reductions— should  be 
troubled  by  these  findings.  Troubled 
not  only  by  the  assessment  about 
Soviet  ABM  activity,  but  the  way  they 
learned  about  those  findings. 

Referring  to  the  ABM  findings  in 
the  tightly  held  intelligence  report, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  wrote: 

Our  seismographs  have  been  recording  a 
major  explosion  or  earthquake  this  week  in 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community.  Someone 
in  Congress  ought  to  conduct  an  on-site  in- 
spection. 

The  Journal's  findings  bear  out  an 
earlier  statement  by  Robert  Gates. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA,  who  said: 
We  are  very  concerned  that  the  Soviets' 
continuing  development  efforts  give  them 
the  potential  for  widespread  ABM  deploy- 
ments •  *  •  well  in  excess  of  the  ABM 
limits. 

It  is  our  job  to  prepare  the  national 
defense  authorization.  That  means  de- 
termining SDI  spending  levels  and 
helping  shape  strategic  defense  poli- 
cies. We  also  seem  to  be  increasingly 
involved  in  shaping  arms  control 
policy.  If  we're  going  to  do  our  job 
right,  we  should  get  to  the  bottom  of 
these  findings. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
says,  "Perhaps  our  reports,  or  for  that 
matter  the  Air  Force  itself,  may  be 
overly  alarmist.  But  Senators  about  to 
vote  on  another  arms  treaty  should  be 
warned  to  inquire  for  themselves."  If 
the  House  is  going  to  make  rational, 
informed  decisions  about  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear force  and  SDI.  and  it  is  going  to 
insist  on  involving  itself  in  arms  con- 
trol policy,  then  it  has  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility to  learn  more  about  the 
Air  Force  intelligence  findings.  It  is 
critical  that  we  fully  understand 
Soviet  strategic  defense  activities. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  included  in  the  chair- 
man's en  bloc  amendment  which  will 
require  the  Secretary  of  DOD  t^.  pro- 
vide    a     classified     and     unclassified 


report  on  Soviet  ABM  and  ABM-relat- 
ed activities. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  did  not 
have  access  to  a  full  brief  on  this 
matter  in  time  for  this  year's  authori- 
zation. But  with  adoption  of  my 
amendment  we  will  have  this  informa- 
tion to  guide  us  next  year.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  share  my  desire  to  have 
a  better  understanding  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic defense  actions,  intentions,  and 
capabilities,  and  I  urge  their  support 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  February  25,  1988: 
Breakout 
Our  seismographs  have  been  recording  a 
major  explosion  or  earthquake  this  week  in 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community.  Someone 
in  Congress  ought  to  conduct  an  on-site  in- 
spection. 

We  hear  that  Air  Force  Intelligence  has 
officially  concluded  the  Soviets  have  rolled 
production  lines  to  break  out  of  the  ABM 
treaty  and  deploy  a  nationwide  anti-missile 
system,  which  possibly  could  be  in  place  by 
next  year.  That  Maj.  Gen.  Schuyler  Bissel, 
head  of  Air  Force  Intelligence,  briefed  the 
CIA  on  this  conclusion  late  last  week.  And 
that  the  finding  is  based  on  two  new  pieces 
of  evidence: 

First,  the  Soviets  are  "internetting"  their 
early-warning  radars  with  interceptor-guid- 
ance radars.  They  have  conducted  "hand-off 
exercises"  in  which  the  large  phased-array 
radars  like  the  controversial  one  at  Kras- 
noyarsk pick  up  targets  and  alert  the  Flat 
Twin  and  Pawn  Shop  mobile  radars  that 
guide  their  SH-04  and  SH-08  anti-missile 
interceptors.  This  is  the  key  "battle  man- 
agement" function  of  an  anti-missile 
system. 

Second,  the  Soviets  are  mass  producing 
the  Flat  Twin  and  Pawn  Shop  radsu^. 
though  the  ABM  treaty  limits  them  to  two 
locations.  Similarly,  they  are  mass  produc- 
ing the  SH-08,  a  relatively  new  supersonic 
missile  that  intercepts  warheads  within  the 
atmosphere,  with  500  such  missiles  already 
produced  and  3,000  ultimately  projected. 
The  ABM  treaty  limits  each  side  to  only  100 
interceptors  of  all  types,  and  the  Soviets 
also  have  the  SH-04,  which  intercepts  above 
the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  other  intercep- 
tors with  both  anti-aircraft  and  antimissile 
capability. 

While  rich  in  detail,  our  reports  admitted- 
ly have  not  been  from  direct  participants  in 
these  briefings.  We  now  find  that  the  New 
York  Tribune,  the  Unification  Church 
paper  in  New  York,  published  substantially 
the  same  reports  on  Monday,  quoting  "a 
senior  military  intelligence  official." 

An  official  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are 
breaking  out  of  the  ABM  treaty,  to  be  sure, 
only  would  put  an  official  stamp  on  what 
has  been  apparent  all  along.  The  Soviets 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  treaty  provi- 
sions allowing  large  radars  at  one  ABM  site, 
at  missile  test  ranges  and  on  the  periphery 
of  the  nation.  To  finish  the  job,  they  simply 
ignored  these  restrictions  to  build  at  Kras- 
noyarsk (see  map  adapted  from  the  Penta- 
gon's "Soviet  Military  Power"). 

The  administration  has  cited  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  as  an  outright  violation,  and 
both  houses  of  Congress  have  voted  their 
agreement.  The  administration  also  has  pro- 
tested the  deployment  of  Flat  Twin  and 
Pawn  Shop  radars  at  Gomel,  beyond  the 


sites  permitted  at  the  Sary  Shagan  and 
Kamchatka  test  ranges.  In  his  compliance 
report  to  Congress  in  December  President 
Reagan  said:  'The  absence  of  Soviet  dis- 
mantlement of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar,  the 
new  violation  in  the  deployment  of  the  Flat 
Twin  and  Pawn  Shop  ol)served  at  Gomel, 
and  the  totality  of  Soviet  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities in  1987  and  previous  years,  suggest 
that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM 
defense  of  its  national  territory." 

These  are  the  words,  of  course,  of  the 
same  administration  that  currently  has  a 
new  INF  treaty  before  the  Senate,  and  has 
just  had  its  Secretary  of  State  in  Moscow 
pushing  a  new  strategic  arms  treaty  in  time 
for  the  impending  Moscow  summit.  A  break- 
out finding  would  be  of  monumental  impor- 
tance to  these  enterprises. 

On  arms  control  in  general,  the  prospect 
of  a  Soviet  ABM  breakout  raises  once  again 
the  question  of  why  we  are  negotiating  new 
treaties  with  them  when  they  are  breaking 
the  old  ones.  On  the  proposed  50%  reduc- 
tion in  offensive  arms  in  particular,  the 
Soviet  ABM  technology  is  not  Star  Wars.  It 
is  ground-based,  and  many  analysts  think 
each  interceptor  carries  a  nuclear  warhead 
so  that  highly  accurate  guidance  is  not 
needed.  But  with  our  offensive  weapons  lim- 
ited by  treaty  and  with  no  defense  of  our 
own  against  a  Soviet  first  strike,  our  deter- 
rent could  be  significantly  degraded  even  by 
this  1970s  technology. 

Perhaps  our  reports,  or  for  that  matter 
the  Air  Force  itself,  may  be  overly  alarmist. 
But  Senators  about  to  vote  on  another  arms 
treaty  should  be  warned  to  inquire  for 
themselves.  Certainly  anyone  as  preoccu- 
pied with  the  exegesis  of  treaties  as  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  would  want  to  know  chapter  and 
verse  of  the  current  Air  Force  assessment. 

D  1120 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield   3   minutes   to   the   very   distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    California 
[Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4264,  the  Defense  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1989.  This 
amendment  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  100  acres  of  surplus  land  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base  to  the  city  of 
Lompoc,  CA. 

The  land  is  located  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  149  acres  transferred  to  the 
city  in  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985— (Public  Law  98- 
407;  98  Stat,  1526)— as  a  site  for  the 
Western  Spaceport  Museum  and  Sci- 
ence Center.  This  addition  will  allow 
joint  use  of  the  site  as  a  local  campus 
for  Alan  Hancock  Community  College 
and  the  Western  Spaceport  Museiun 
and  Science  Center. 

Alan  Hancock  is  located  in  Santa 
Maria,  CA,  but  has  operated  a  Lompoc 
campus  for  the  past  several  years  in 
buildings  leased  from  the  local  school 
district.  The  school  district  needs  the 
buildings  for  its  own  use,  however,  and 
the  lease  will  expire  in  1990,  leaving 
Lompoc  without  any  college  facilities. 
The  college  will  complement  the 
educational  purposes  of  the  museum 
and  science  center  with  a  curriculum 
which  will   include   courses  in  aero- 


space   electronics    and    space-related 
technical  courses. 

The  warden  of  the  U.S.  penitentiary 
at  Lompoc,  which  currently  adminis- 
ters the  land  being  transferred,  fully 
supports  the  city's  request,  as  does  the 
college.  The  Army,  which  holds  the 
underlying  title  to  the  land,  has  no  ob- 
jection, and  I  am  aware  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  request  an  aye  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  ASPiN  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  for  agreeing  to 
accept  my  amendment  concerning  Soviet 
electronic  espionage  from  their  new  Embassy 
site  on  Mount  Alto  as  part  of  the  en  blcx 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

My  amendment  is  intending  to  address  the 
inadequacy  of  past  work  on  this  issue  by  the 
Defense  Department.  Last  year,  my  amend- 
ment on  the  same  subject  was  enacted  as 
part  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  De- 
fense authorization. 

The  eariier  provision,  section  1122  of  last 
year's  act,  required  the  Secretay  of  Defense 
to  provide  a  review  and  assessment  of 
present  and  potential  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  intercept  United  States  communica- 
tions from  its  new  Embassy  site  on  Mount 
Alto  in  Washington.  The  Secretary  was  also 
directed  to  make  a  determination  whether 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  new  site  is  consistent 
with  our  national  security. 

The  report  provided  last  month  by  the  De- 
partment pursuant  to  this  provision  did  not 
contain  sufficient  detail,  including  in  the  classi- 
fied portion,  to  support  such  a  review  and  as- 
sessment, the  report  also  failed  completely  to 
contain  the  required  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  rectify  this  sit- 
uation by  providing  that  the  President  shall 
submit  a  new  report  containing  these  ele- 
ments within  60  days  after  enactment  of  this 
year's  act  It  is  my  hope  that  asking  the  Presi- 
dent for  action  this  time  will  stimulate  the 
interagency  coordination  that  is  required  on 
this  issue. 

Since  the  Department's  report  pursuant  to 
old  section  1122  was  received,  I  have  begun 
consultations  with  the  National  Security 
Agency  concerning  fulfillment  of  its  require- 
ments. I  am  optimistic  that  they  can  be  met 
without  imposing  an  additional  reporting  re- 
quirement. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  have  the  in- 
formation on  this  important  subject  to  permit  it 
to  oversee  executive  branch  decisionmaking 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington  and  the  status  of  the  new  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  the  cun-ent  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  must  provide  a  detailed  review  and 
assessment  as  well  as  his  determination  on 
national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Messrs.  Aspin  and  Dickinson  for 
their  cooperation  in  seeing  to  it  that  this  sub- 
ject is  once  again  addressed  through  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  bcxJy  a  problem 
facing  the  air  defense  of  our  homeland.  Many 


of  my  colleagues  would  t>e  surprised  to  leam 
that  a  major  air  defense  radar  line,  which 
roughly  corresponds  to  our  border  with 
Canada,  has  been  "taken  down"  by  the  Air 
Force  on  April  1  without  as  much  as  a  whisper 
of  protest.  This  means  that  the  Air  National 
Guard  is  no  longer  ready  on  a  moment's 
notice  to  respond  to  enemy  intruders  that  vk)- 
late  our  airspace.  And,  to  top  that,  the  new, 
modernized  air  defense  netwcirk  is  not  expect- 
ed to  be  fully  operational,  according  to  Air 
Force  estimates,  until  1992. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  history.  In  1985, 
President  Reagan  and  Canadian  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mulroney  signed  an  agreement  as  part  of 
the  Quebec  summit  to  modernize  the  air  de- 
fense of  North  America.  Many  of  our  radar 
systems  date  back  to  the  1950's,  which  were 
designed  to  counter  Soviet  bomber  threats. 

However,  as  we  all  realize,  the  new  threat 
to  continental  air  defense  comes  primarily 
from  cruise  missiles  launched  from  sea  or  air 
platforms  long  before  they  penetrate  U.S.  air- 
space. As  a  result,  the  old  air  defense  ar- 
rangements are  obsolete. 

Let  me  make  this  absolutely  clear.  I  fully 
support  the  modernization  of  our  air  defense 
capability.  I  share  the  concern  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  addressing  this  new  cruise  mis- 
sile threat.  However,  I  believe  that  the  Air 
Force  has  developed  a  policy  that  would 
leave  our  continental  northern  border  partially 
unprotected  from  bomber  and  cruise  missile 
threats  by  removing  the  Cadin-Pinetree  line 
before  the  new  north  warning  system  is  in 
place. 

The  Air  Force  has  prematurely  brought 
down  the  Cadin-Pinetree  line  before  a  coher- 
ent policy  of  radar  implacement  and  fonward 
deployment  of  air  interceptors  in  North  Amer- 
ica have  been  fully  approved  arKJ  operational. 
Did  we  all  see  the  colorful  booklets  that  were 
handed  out  to  congressional  offices  yesterday 
in  commemoration  of  Prime  Minister  Mulron- 
ey's  visit?  Even  the  Canadians  admit  that  they 
have  not  completed  their  portion  of  the 
Quebec  summit  agreement  They  plan  to  be 
fully  operational  by  1992. 

Also,  Congress  has  not  even  authorized 
funding  for  all  of  the  planned  radar  sites.  For 
example,  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  cut  authorization  for  the  Over-the-Ho- 
rizon  Backscatter  radar  by  $161  milton  until 
glitches  in  the  software  are  worthed  <jut.  This 
body  will  also  be  called  upon  to  approve  this 
action  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  manner  by  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  pursued  this  decision  also  greatly 
disturbs  me.  The  process  seems  to  exclude 
input  from  the  public  and  the  legislative 
branch.  I  understand  that  the  Air  Force  should 
make  its  decisions  based  on  strategic,  nonpo- 
litical  considerations  and  needs  the  option  of 
secrecy  and  confidentiality.  However,  from 
what  I  am  hearing,  the  decision  seems  to  be 
propelled  by  scuttling  this  amendment  rather 
than  strategic  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  support  for  accept- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
David  Bonior  to  H.R.  4264,  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  This  amendment  would  simply  place  a 
moratorium  on  changes  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  air  defense  alert  status  until  the  De- 
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[  epartment  officially  reports  to  Con- 

the  nev.  north  warning  system  and 

_.-the-Hori2on      Backscatter      radar 

have  been  fully  tested  and  deployed 

•epiacing   the   distant   early   warning 

and  the  Cadin-Pinetree  line,  in  addi- 

amendment  would  ask  for  an  interim 

iating  what  the  Air  Force  plans  to  do 

njeantime  to  defend  our  airspace. 

lirman,  the  Air  Force  has  removed 

line  before  the  new  systems  are 

and  plans  to  terminate  some  air 

operations   and   downgrade   others 

presently  on   24-hour  alert  status. 

t   we   at    least   wait   until   the    new 

s  in  place  before  we  dismantle  our  old 

network? 
not  settle  for  a  shift  in  the  air  alert 
ir  our  State  Air  National  Guard  units 
new  north  warning  system  and  the 
tht-Horizon    Backscatter    radar    system 
fully  tested  and  subjected  to  con- 
scrutiny.  In  short,  this  amendment 
tjsquire  that  the  Air  Force  not  abandon 
system  until  the  new  one  has  proven 
a  minimum,  the  Defense  Department 
offer  a  viable  interim  plan.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  this  effort  and  ap- 

^.essman  Bonior's  amendment. 

I-  UTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
sarmark   $11.5   million   from   the   Air 
operation  and  maintenance  account 
I  year  1989  that  will  be  made  available 
contracting  for  aircraft  with  short  take- 
landing  [STOL]  capability  for  the  U.S. 
Command.  However,  no  funds  ap- 
for  this  purpose  may  be  obligated 

for  the  contract  until  the  Secre- 

Defense  approves  a  requirements  doc- 

and  acquisition  plan  for  this  aircraft; 

Secretary  of  Defense  submits  both 

document  and  the  plan  to  the  Committees 

Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
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contracted  airlift  is  an  interim  solution 
limited  capability  until  the  C-27  Air- 
Program  can  provide  the  STOL  ca- 
for  the  U.S.  Southern  Command. 
)ICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
amendments  that  are  being  proposed 
committee.  Among  the  provisions  in- 
is  an  amendment  that   I   introduced 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
of   Washington,    Mr.    Morrison, 
make  it  possible  for  the  Office  of 
lie  Assistance  of  the  Department  of 
[DOD]  to  help  the  Tri  Cities  of  our 
recover  from  a  crisis  situation  as  a 
the  February  16  announcement  by 
Department  of  Energy  [DOE]  to  place  the 
at    Hanford    in    a     "cold-standby" 
In  taking  its  position,  DOE  announced 
was  responding  to  a  determination  by 
Department  of  Defense  [DOD]  that  no  ad- 
plutonium  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
s  nuclear  materials  needs. 

immediate  consequence  of  the  De- 
s  actions,  2,600  jobs  will  be  lost  in 
2  years  with  16,000  job  losses  ex- 
overall  as  a  direct  result  of  the  N-reac- 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
l4>RRiS0N  and  I  are  proposing  will  provide 
of  immediate  relief  to  the  thou- 
of  citizens  in  the  Tri  Cities  community 
be  displaced  by  the  reactor  shutdown. 
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by  allowing  the  Office  of  Economic  Assistance 
to  go  into  the  area  and  provide  grant  assist- 
ance to  the  community.  Given  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Tri  Cities  have  patriotically  answered 
the  call  of  their  Nation"s  national  defense 
needs  for  other  40  years,  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  respond  to  the  urgent  situa- 
tion the  community  is  facing  by  making  avail- 
able this  critical  grant  assistance. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  that 
this  amendment  includes  restoration  of  funds 
in  the  budget  request  for  the  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Center  at  Fort  Lewis,  WA. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  six  increments  to  fund 
this  model  new  health  care  facility.  The  bulk 
of  the  exterior  construction  has  been  complet- 
ed, and  the  project  is  ahead  of  schedule  and 
under  cost.  In  fact,  it  is  this  excellent  perform- 
ance by  the  contractor  that  makes  restoration 
of  the  requested  funds  so  important.  Without 
them  the  project  would  be  unnecessarily  de- 
layed and  the  taxpayers  would  wind  up  paying 
more  than  necessary. 

The  new  Madigan  facility  is  long  overdue, 
but  with  this  amendment  it  will  be  providing 
quality  care  to  active  duty  military  and  de- 
pendents at  Fort  Lewis  and  McChord  Air 
Force  Base  as  well  as  retirees  in  the  area  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering  today  to  the  fiscal 
year  1989  Defense  Authorization  Act  as  part 
of  the  en  bloc  amendment  is  designed  to 
place  the  Defense  Department  on  notice.  In 
the  5  years  since  I  became  chainwoman  of  the 
Government    Activities     and     Transportation 
Subcommittee,  I  have  reviewed  countless  in- 
stances of  DOD  inattention  to  the  safe  trans- 
port of  Defense  Department  hazardous  mate- 
rials cargo.  My  amendment  would  require  a 
review  of  DOD  safety  standards  used  in  the 
shipments  of  such  items  as  explosives,  rocket 
fuel,  jet  fuel,  and  other  toxic,  flammable,  or 
othenwise  harmful  chemicals  and  substances. 
Let  me  first  describe  to  you  the  magnitude 
of  the  impact  of  military  shipment  on  our  na- 
tional   transport   system.    Last   year,    for   in- 
stance, the  military  made  an  estimated  50,000 
movements  of  ordinance  across  the  United 
States.   This  includes  bombs,   self-propelled 
rockets,  detonators,  missiles,  torpedoes,  and 
explosives.  The  military  ships  an  astounding 
200  million  gallons  of  jet  fuel  annually,  in  its 
own  railcars.   Another  30  million  gallons  of 
such  chemicals  as  acetone,  alcohol,  and  sul- 
furic acid  are  moved  annually,  also  in  DOD's 
own  railcars. 

In  addition  to  shipping  one  of  the  largest  in- 
ventories of  hazardous  materials,  Defense 
ships  one  of  the  deadliest.  Pursuant  to  its 
Rocket  Launch  Program,  DOD  ships  nitrogen 
tetroxide,  hydrazide,  nitric  acid,  and  cryogenic 
fluorine.  In  hearings  tjefore  my  subcommittee, 
testimony  documented  the  lethal  nature  of 
these  substances.  Nitrogen  tetroxide,  for  ex- 
ample, compares  with  MIC,  the  deadly  Bhopal 
chemical,  in  its  ability  to  maim  and  kill  large 
groups  of  people.  This  chemical  is  largely 
colorless  and  odorless  and  can  render  lungs 
inoperable.  Safe  evacuation  distances  in 
emergency  responde  manuals  are  measured 
in  miles  for  chemicals  like  NT,  hydrazide  and 
nitric  acid. 

In  short,  the  Defense  Department  ranks  with 
many  commonly  known  chemical  companies 


as  a  major  utilizer  of  our  highways,  ainways, 
and  railways. 

Nevertheless,  when  compared  with  these 
same  chemical  companies,  the  Defense  De- 
partment safety  standards  are  often  times  in- 
ferior. In  fact,  the  Defense  Department  could 
be  used  as  a  catalog  of  what  shipping  prac- 
tices to  avoid.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
before  several  hearings  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee I  chair.  Let  me  share  some  examples: 
In  1984,  a  shipment  of  Navy  torpedoes 
overturned  on  a  freeway  in  downtown  Denver. 
In  its  report  on  the  accident,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  complained  that 
DOD  was  incorrect  in  simply  accepting  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  for  its  contract  carri- 
ers. NTSB  encouraged  DOD  to  adopt  stricter 
standards  where  necessary.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  for  such  items  as  driver  training  and 
qualifications,  and  for  monitoring  the  move- 
ment of  its  shipments.  Most  importantly,  NTSB 
criticized  the  Defense  Department  for  its  poor 
emergency  response  and  poor  selection  of 
routes.  In  the  case  of  the  Denver  accident, 
the  torpedoes  clearly  should  have  been 
routed  away  from  populated  areas  like 
Denver. 

In  August  1985,  another  dramatic  accident 
highlighted  an  other  defects  in  DOD  safety 
policy.  This  accident  occurred  near  Checotah, 
OK.  Several  1-ton  bombs  detonated.  A  crater 
27-feet  deep  and  35-feet  wide  was  created; 
$5  million  of  property  was  destroyed. 

In  this  accident,  the  NTSB  criticized  DOD's 
monitoring  of  its  carriers,  both  for  adequate  in- 
surance coverage  and  for  safe  operating  prac- 
tices. In  hearing  testimony  in  1986,  before  my 
subcommittee,  the  Defense  Department  paid 
lipservice  to  raising  standards,  but  nothing 
concrete  has  resulted. 

Also  in  1986,  we  became  aware  of  Defense 
Department  efforts  to  upgrade  security  for  its 
hazardous  materials  loads,  especially  its 
weapons  shipments.  DOD  issued  instructions 
that  drivers  should  be  armed.  No  training  and 
no  guidelines  were  offered.  Public  safety  con- 
siderations appeared  to  have  been  ignored. 
After  complaints  by  this  Member,  the  Defense 
Department  rescinded  most  of  this  program 
for  further  study. 

Late  in  1987,  my  subcommittee  discovered 
that  shipments  of  deadly  rocket  fuel  were 
being  shipped  through  downtown  Los  Angeles 
on  their  way  to  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  I 
referred  to  these  chemicals  a  few  moments 
ago. 

Given  the  congestion  of  the  Los  Angeles 
freeway  system,  the  DOD  designation  of  these 
routes  was  clearty  ludicrous.  The  potential  for 
a  catastrophic  accident  was  too  great.  Upon 
review  by  my  subcommittee,  the  process  by 
which  routes  were  selected  was  found  to  be 
flawed.  The  Defense  Department  reacted  first 
with  an-ogance  and  later  with  cooperation. 

At  our  hearing,  DOD  promised  not  to 
resume  shipments  until  a  better  route  was 
chosen  and  emergency  response  information 
was  disseminated.  Instead,  shipments  began 
prematurely  and  a  second  hearing  had  to  be 
held  to  straighten  out  the  problem.  Specifical- 
ly, better  routing  analysis  and  better  communi- 
cations with  affected  communities  was  re- 
quired. 


Mr.  Chairman,  between  1980  and  1986,  49 
serious  accidents  involving  DOD  munitions  oc- 
curred in  25  States.  This  record  has  led  NTSB 
to  conclude  that: 

DOD  has  relied  upon  an  essentially  illuso- 
ry program  to  ensure  the  safety  of  its  ship- 
ments. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  past  December, 
my  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  DOD  rail 
transport  of  hazardous  materials.  DOD's  own 
audit  revealed  an  astounding  57  percent  of  its 
railcars  to  be  out  of  compliance  with  DOD's 
own  inspection  and  maintenance  standards. 
The  Defense  fleet  of  over  1,000  tankers  is 
almost  twice  as  old  as  most  chemical  compa- 
nies' fleets. 

The  DOD  railcars  use  obsolete,  outdated 
equipment  and  are  constantly  being  cited  for 
safety  defects  by  Federal  and  railroad  inspec- 
tors. 

Information  gathered  by  my  subcommittee 
documents  the  abysmal  state  the  Defense  rail 
fleet  has  been  allowed  to  reach.  It  is  a  safety 
hazard,  carrying  some  of  the  most  lethal 
chemicals  in  commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  provided 
enough  examples.  There  are  more,  but  the 
picture  is  vivid  enough.  My  amendment,  in 
effect,  tells  DOD  that  the  Department  should 
keep  its  standards  at  least  at  a  par  with  pri- 
vate industry.  DOD  should  not  lag  behind.  It 
should  be  a  model  shipper.  The  amendment 
requires  simply  that  DOD  study  the  adequacy 
of  its  safety  standards  and  report  to  Congress 
within  1  year  on  its  findings. 

I  ask  support  for  my  amendment  and  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  reports 
issued  by  the  Commission  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Defense  in  recent  months  have 
warned  us  of  the  steadily  weakening  state  of 
our  merchant  marine  and  its  industrial  base  in 
their  vital  role  in  our  conventional  military  de- 
terrent. As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  here 
agree,  this  decline  is  a  crucial  matter  that  we 
must  address.  In  his  1988  National  Security 
Strategy  Report  to  the  Congress,  President 
Ronald  Reagan  said  it  best,  stating  that  in  a 
war  or  national  emergency:  *  *  *  sealift  will 
inevitably  canv  the  bulk  of  our  reinforcement 
and  resupply,  as  it  has  in  past  crises."  He 
went  on  to  state  that  ""*  *  *  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons reductions  are  negotiated,  the  capability 
of  the  United  States  and  allied  mobilization 
basis  to  rapidly  generate  additional  conven- 
tional military  forces  and  the  supplies  and 
equipment  to  sustain  them  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  Maintenance  of  this  capability 
supports  deterrence.  *  *  *" 

As  the  Commission's  reports  have  pointed 
out,  however,  our  ability  to  sustain  the  sealift 
that  is  crucial  for  our  troops'  very  survival  on 
the  battlefield  is  in  danger.  Between  1 982  and 
1986,  76  U.S.  shipyards  and  repair  facilities 
closed  and  52,500  jobs  for  trained  shipbuild- 
ing and  repair  workers,  whose  experience  we 
would  need  urgently  in  a  crisis,  were  lost. 
Today,  the  total  number  of  American  manu- 
facturers of  certain  key  ship  components  are 
most  often  only  with  one  or  two  firms. 

It  has  t)een  obvious  to  many  of  us  that 
President  Reagan's  commitment  to  a  modern, 
600-ship  Navy  has  contributed  to  this  Nation's 
strength  and  security.  The  Commission  on 
Merchant    Marine    and    Defense,    however, 


points  out  that  this  major  effort  has  had  a  less 
noticed,  but  equal  beneficial  effect  on  our  pri- 
vate sector  shipyards.  Today,  fully  90  percent 
of  the  work  done  by  those  firms  that  remain 
derives  from  U.S.  Navy  contracts.  We  can 
only  wonder  what  will  be  the  effects  on  these 
remaining  shipyards  should  our  naval  modern- 
ization efforts  be  cut  back.  What  will  happen  if 
these  shipyards  and  repair  facilities  go  out  of 
business,  and  we  find  that  the  worst  of  this 
Commission's  predictions  comes  true  as  our 
troops  overseas  are  left  to  wither  in  combat 
without  the  supplies  that  could  have  tteen 
shipped  if  only  we  had  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  fleet  and  the  men  and  facilities  to  keep 
It  sailing.? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  that  we  continue 
the  important  work  of  the  Commission  in  this 
area.  My  amendment  to  this  bill  simply  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  beginning  in  1989, 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  an  annual  report 
outlining  his  projections  regarding  the  effects 
that  the  then-curent,  5-year  plans  for  naval 
shipbuilding  and  conversion,  vessel  repair, 
and  procurement  of  support  equipment  will 
have  upon  the  continued  viability  and  mobili- 
zation preparedness  of  the  private  sector 
shipbuilding  and  repair  industries  in  light  of 
their  present  dependence  upon  U.S.  Navy 
contracts.  With  such  information  at  hand,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  will  then  be  better  able  to 
judge  the  effects  of  our  budgetary  decisions, 
not  just  on  our  naval  deployments,  but  on  our 
merchant  marine  industrial  base  as  well. 

As  the  Commission  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Defense  has  stated,  the  maintenance  of 
our  shipbuilding  and  repair  industrial  base  is 
essential  to  our  ability  to  win  wars  if  they  start, 
but  more  important,  to  deter  them  in  the  first 
place.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  amendment  will 
enjoy  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  no 
cost  amendment  to  title  IX.  It  restores  a  P-3C 
aircraft  provision  that  was  contained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1 988  Authorization  Act. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would  provide 
$350  million  in  supplemental  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1988  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  current  P-3  airframe  production  capability 
until  it,  or  a  variant,  is  selected  or  rejected  as 
the  airframe  for  the  follow-on  long-range  air 
ASW  capable  aircraft  [LRAACA]  program 
through  competitive  procedures. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  en  bloc  group  of  amendments, 
which  includes  my  amendment  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  susceptibility  of  the  Department"  s  comput- 
er systems  to  so-called  computer  viruses,  and 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  inform  the  Congress 
of  what  steps  have  been  taken  or  will  be 
taken  to  protect  our  national  security  comput- 
er systems  from  these  destructive  computer 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  computer  vi- 
ruses has  recently  gotten  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  the  national  news  media,  as  well  as 
among  the  Nation's  computer  experts. 

A  computer  virus  is  a  computer  program 
created  by  someone  with  malicious  intent,  im- 
planted in  an  otherwise  normal  computer  pro- 
gram. It  can  reproduce  itself  and  insert  itself 
into  other  computer  programs  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact. 


These  so-called  viruses  usually  are  de- 
signed to  trigger  at  a  given  date  or  after  a 
series  of  actions  by  the  computer.  They  can 
do  anything  from  something  as  simple  as 
printing  a  holiday  greeting  on  your  computer 
screen  to  something  as  destructive  as  delet- 
ing files  from  your  computer's  memory. 

Destructive  viruses  have  already  been  de- 
tected in  U.S.  Government  computers. 
NASA's  space  physics  analysis  network  was 
infected  by  a  computer  virus  planted  by  an  an- 
archist from  Hamburg,  West  Germany,  wfw 
belonged  to  something  called  the  Chaos  Com- 
puter Club. 

Another  serious  example  of  a  computer 
virus  outbreak  occurred  at  Hebrew  University 
in  Jerusalem,  where  a  virus  was  inserted  by 
PLO  sympathizers  which  would  have  caused  a 
massive  deletion  of  files  stored  in  the  universi- 
ty's computer  networks  on  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Even  our  own  computer  systems  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  proven  vulner- 
able to  this  problem.  I  understand  that  Mem- 
bers who  use  Macintosh  computers  have 
been  notified  that  a  virus  has  been  detected 
in  three  Member's  offices. 

Clearly,  the  security  of  the  computer  sys- 
tems of  our  Armed  Forces  should  be  protect- 
ed from  the  intrusion  of  this  kind  of  vandalism. 
In  this  age  of  high-technology  weaponry,  the 
spread  of  computer  viruses  could  cripple  our 
ability  to  defend  our  Nation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  become 
as  knowledgeable  as  it  can  on  the  potential 
threat  imposed  by  these  computer  viruses, 
and  should  keep  the  Congress  informed  on 
the  measures  it  is  taking  to  protect  the  com- 
puters we  rely  on  for  national  security  from 
harm.  This  is  too  serious  a  potential  problem 
to  ignore. 

The  damage  vinjses  can  do  is  costly.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ABC  news  report,  American 
businesses  have  already  lost  $20  million  be- 
cause of  problems  with  computer  viruses. 
Let's  protect  our  vital  national  security  com- 
puter systems  from  this  threat  by  learning 
more  about  computer  viruses,  and  developing 
procedures  to  defend  ourselves  against  them. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  an  amendment  I  am  offering  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization  bill.  My 
amendment  simply  puts  a  moratorium  on 
changing  the  alert  status  of  any  Air  National 
Guard  unit  in  the  strategic  air  defense  mission 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  proven 
the  effectiveness  of  the  radar  system  sched- 
uled to  replace  that  strategic  air  defense  mis- 
sion. 

It  has  very  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Air  Force  has  long-range  plans  to  re- 
place the  current  radar  system  which  has  pro- 
tected our  northern  boarders  from  Soviet  in- 
trusion for  over  30  years.  This  system  in- 
cludes the  Cadin-Pinetree  radar  line  along  our 
United  States-Canadian  boarder  and  the  dis- 
tant eariy  warning  [DEW]  radar  line  farther  up 
In  Canada. 

The  Air  Force,  unbeknownst  to  many  mili- 
tary authorities  in  the  Congress  and  else- 
where,  has  already  begun  dismantling  that 
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Chairman,  it  seems  the  Air  Force  may 
proceeding  with  the  replacement  of  the 
radar  system  in  a  way  that  could  leave 
gaps  in  the  protection  of  the  northern 
of  the  United  States. 
,  are  five  bases  along  the  northern  tier 
United  States  which  are  part  of  the  Air 
strategic  air  defense  mission  which  pro- 
js  from  a  Soviet  air  attack  across  the 
Pole.  These  bases  have  two  interceptor 
on  24  hour  alert  7  days  a  week  to  im- 
respond  to  and  possibly  engage  an 
intoider  into  United  States  or  Ca- 
airspace.    The    Air    Force    plans    to 
the  alert  status  at  these  five  bases. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  de- 
expert,  but  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
^  agree  that  it  doesn't  make  any  sense  to 
(Own  a  radar  system  that  has  worked 
30  years  before  there  is  a  new  system 
running  which  has  proven  itself.   It 
even  less  sense  when  you  consider 
...  system  is  largely  still  on  the  drawing 
in  the  testing  phase  or  as  yet  unfunded. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  my  amend- 
to  stop  the  Air  Force  from  changing  the 
status  on  the  bases  within  the  strategic 

mission  responsible  for  protecting 

nl)fthem  tier  of  the  United  States  until  the 
of  the  Air  Force  can  demonstrate  to 
that  the  new  radar  system  is  up, 
is  fully  functional  and  that  it  is  effective, 
less,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  subject  Ameri- 
to  an  unnecessary  lapse  in  our  strategic 
dsfenses.  This  situation  can  be  avoided 
r  ly  amendment  is  the  way. 
BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  my 
(section  212)  to  H.R.  4264.  The 
proposes  to  provide  for  funds  for 
of  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
systdm,  under  the  mbric  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  and  in  joint  effort  with  our 
allie!. 

The  basic  SDIO  charter  provides  for  re- 
search on  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  of 
.jes  that  threaten  the  United  States  and 
I  ree  world.  The  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
[ATt  M]  system  would  be  a  key  component  of 
a  defense.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Joint 
Operational  Requirement  Statement  specifical- 
idf ntifies  the  need  for  defenses  against  tac- 
ballistic  missiles.  Such  a  defensive 
will  serve  as  a  counter  and  a  bulwark 
emerging  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  threats. 
Contrary  to  views  emanating  from  some 
.,  the  proposed  INF  Treaty  would  not 
confcletely  eliminate  the  Soviet  threat.  Fur- 
ther nofe.  the  treaty  impacts  not  at  all  on 
gro>  ring  Third  World  ballistic  missile  capabili- 
ties] General  Abrahamson  recently  made  ref- 
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erence  to  this  in  the  context  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war. 

The  threat  is  compounded  by  improvements 
in  TBM's,  munitions  and  accuracy,  providing 
our  adversaries  with  an  increased  capability  to 
use  the  missiles  with  conventional  and  chemi- 
cal warheads  against  critical  NATO  assets. 
The  synergism  of  a  TBM  attack  followed  by 
aircraft  attacks  pose  a  substantial  threat  to 
fonward   deployed   United   States   and   allied 

forces. 
I    wish   to    note   the   following   additional 

points: 

Many  of  the  SDIO  technologies  apply  to, 
and  can  be  provided  for  development  of 
ATBM  systems  for  European  defense  as  well 
as  defenses  in  other  theaters  (including  de- 
fense of  theater-based  U.S.  forces). 

SDIO  works  closely  with  the  U.S.  Army, 
which  has  been  designated  as  the  lead  serv- 
ice for  the  DOD  ATBM  program,  by  supporting 
architecture  and  technology  development. 

Allied  participation  in  ATBM  development  is 
essential.  SDIO  should  continue  to  seek  ways 
to  cooperate  with  allies  on  collaborative 
ATBM  projects,  including  cost-sharing. 

By  drawing  on  the  SDIO  technology  base 
and  entering  into  cooperative  research  ar- 
rangements with  allies,  ATBM  research  can 
be  carried  out  in  a  very  efficient  way,  reducing 
both  the  schedule  and/or  the  cost  of  achiev- 
ing an  effective  defense  against  tactical  ballis- 
tic missiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  mirrors  legis- 
lation already  approved  last  year.  It  involves 
research  and  development  for  a  crucial  pro- 
gram and  would  take  us  to  the  point  where  we 
can  decide  whether  or  not  to  test  it.  What  we 
have  is  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  one  very 
promising  area  of  SD— one  whose  feasibility 
has  already  been  proven.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  and  also  the  proceeding 
forthwith  of  research  and  development. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
315  of  the  reported  bill  prohibits  the  contract- 
ing out  of  certain  maintenance  functions  relat- 
ing to  trainer  aircraft  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy.  The  need  for  the  language  arose  out  of 
a  decision  to  contract  out  the  maintenance  o! 
trainer  aircraft  at  undergraduate  pilot  and  navi- 
gator training  centers.  Those  centers  are  lo- 
cated at  Columbus  AFB  in  Columbus,  MS, 
Laughlin  AFB  in  Del  Rio,  TX,  Mather  AFB  in 
Sacramento,  CA,  Reese  AFB  in  Lubbock,  TX, 
and  Williams  AFB  near  Pheonix,  AZ.  These 
centers  now  employ  3,610  military  personnel 
and  653  civilian  employees  in  jobs  relating  to 
aircraft  maintenance. 

The  decision  to  contract  out  these  functions 
was  announced  in  an  October  15,  1986  letter 
to  Congress  from  the  Air  Force.  That  letter 
also  listed  three  small  contracting  decisions 
involving  478  miltitary  personnel  and  202  civil- 
ians engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  trainer 
equipment  at  technical  training  centers  at 
Chanute  AFB  near  Champaign-Urbana,  IL, 
Lowry  AFB  in  Denver,  CO,  and  Sheppard  AFB 
in  Wichita  Falls,  TX.  Through  an  oversight,  sec- 
tion 315  failed  to  include  trainer  equipment 
maintenance  within  the  definition  of  covered 
maintenance  function. 

My  amendment  corrects  that  oversight.  The 
language  in  the  bill  is  justified  because  of  the 
readiness  requirements  for  flying  personnel. 
The  military  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 


mands on  it  if  maintenance  of  trainer  aircraft 
and  equipment  does  not  keep  it  ready.  My 
amendment  adds  trainer  equipment  to  trainer 
aircraft  in  the  language  of  section  315  to 
ensure  that  the  three  contracting  out  actions  I 
described  above  are  also  included  in  the  pro- 
hibition. 

Section  315,  with  my  amendment,  will  pro- 
tect readiness  by  ensuring  that  the  equipment 
needed  to  train  pilots  and  navigators  will  be 
maintained  and  kept  in  good  mnning  order. 
The  section  will  safeguard  the  positions  of 
nearly  4,100  members  of  the  military  and 
about  850  civilian  DOD  employees. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  has 
recently  devised  a  program  to  replace  the  Ml 
tanks  in  Europe  with  M1A1  tanks  and  begin 
issuing  these  M1  tanks  to  our  National  Guard 
units.  These  tanks  are  scheduled  to  come 
back,  starting  immediately,  and  be  repaired  or 
reworked  as  necessary  at  Anniston  Army 
Depot  in  my  district  where  we  have  some  50 
temporary  employees  in  the  Ml  tank  engine 
repair  shop.  The  plan  calls  for  handling  210 
tanks  this  fiscal  year  and  510  tanks  in  1989. 
The  Army  has  imposed  a  hiring  freeze  and 
these  temporary  employees  are  scheduled  to 
go  off  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
September  30,  1988.  The  nature  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  allow  for  retention  of 
these  employees  in  order  to  repair  the  Ml 
tank  engines  so  the  tanks  can  be  issued  to 
our  National  Guard. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  result  of  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  myself  and  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  Senate  side,  Senator  Alan 
Dixon.  It  is  also  derived  from  a  bill  that  Mr. 
Ray  and  1  introduced  on  March  10,  1988, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues.  In  recent 
years,  studies  have  shown  a  steady  and  un- 
checked erosion  of  our  defense  industrial 
base  and  it  is  my  intention  with  this  amend- 
ment to  put  in  the  works  a  comprehensive 
policy  which  will  get  us  back  on  our  feet. 

I  want  to  mention  a  quote  that  I  think  does 
a  good  job  of  driving  the  point  home.  In  1 980, 
the  Defense  Science  Board's  Summer  Study 
Task    Force    on    Industrial    Responsiveness 
said,  "A  soldier  can  sun/ive  forever  without 
mail.  30  days  without  food.  3  days  without 
water.  3  minutes  without  air,  but  not  a  second 
without  ammunition."  Now  that  only  singles 
out  one  aspect  of  our  defense  industrial  base, 
but  as  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
will  tell  you  that  is  the  area  closest  to  home 
for  me.  But  1  must  say  that  not  only  in  the 
area  of  ammunition,  but  in  every  area  of  our 
defense  industrial  base,  the  erosion  of  neces- 
sary domestic  facilities  and  development  will 
cripple  our  ability  to  adequately  respond  to  a 
military  crisis.  It  is  a  basic  readiness  issue- 
can  the  United  States  sufficiently  restore  and 
maintain  our  defense  industrial  base  in  order 
to  meet  our  national  security  needs.  At  this 
point  in  time,  I  would  say  that  we  could  not 
mobilize  in  a  timely  fashion  and  I  have  heard 
a  lot  of  military  leaders  say  the  same  thing. 

My  amendment  starts  to  address  this  protj- 
lem  by  establishing  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  as  the  central  manag- 
er of  activities  related  to  the  defense  industrial 
base.  It  gives  him  authority  to  implement  initia- 
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fives  in  order  to  revitalize  our  defense  industri- 
al base  some  of  which  I  will  highlight  now; 

Analysis  of  the  defense  industrial  base's 
ability  to  support  certain  acquisition  programs. 
Extension  of  acquisition  policies  which  in- 
crease  reliance   on    commercial    items    and 
manufacturers. 

Establishment  of  policies  which  encourage 
investment  in  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
nology production  equipment,  and 

Establishment  of  policies  which  increase  re- 
liance on  domestic  sources  for  critical  mobili- 
zation items. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
the  catalyst  of  some  good  policies  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  will  start  to  heal 
our  defense  industrial  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  support  this  amendment.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  there  is  some  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  that  this 
amendment  might  affect  some  of  the  authori- 
ties in  the  Defense  Production  Act.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  amendment  in  no  way 
diminishes  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  jurisdiction  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  I  appreciate  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  want 
to  thank  the  committee  staff  for  all  of  their  as- 
sistance in  drafting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  no 
cost  amendment  to  title  IX.  It  restores  a  P-3C 
aircraft  provision  that  was  contained  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1988  Authorization  Act. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would  provide 
$35  million  in  supplemental  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1988  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  current  P-3  airframe  production  capability 
until  it,  or  a  variant,  is  selected  or  rejected  as 
the  airframe  for  the  follow-on  Long  Range  Air 
ASW  Capable  Aircraft  [LRAACA]  Program 
through  competitive  procedures. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  it  is  my  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Dicks,  in  proposing  an  amend- 
ment that  would  help  the  people  of  the  Tri 
Cities  in  central  Washington  cope  with  the 
closing  of  the  N  reactor  at  Hanford. 

As  you  know,  the  people  of  the  Tri  Cities 
have  supported  the  defense  mission  of  the 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation  for  more  than  40 
years.  Now  they  are  faced  with  the  loss  of  a 
major  defense  production  reactor,  the  N  Re- 
actor, a  loss  that  will  be  a  great  blow  to  both 
the  technical  team  at  Hanford  and  to  the  com- 
munities of  the  Tri  Cities.  I  have  been  working 
in  other  forums  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
defense  and  scientific  missions  of  the  facilties 
at  Hanford.  Today,  however,  Mr.  Dicks  and  1 
are  seeking  support  for  an  amendment  that 
focuses  on  the  efforts  of  talented  people  in 
the  Tri  Cities  to  plan  for  a  brighter,  more  eco- 
nomically diverse  future  that  will  be  less  de- 
pendent on  the  national  defense  projects  at 
Hanford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would  permit 
the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  consult  with  State  and 
local  planning  organizations  in  the  Tri  Cities. 
OEA  can  help  these  groups  prepare  and  im- 
plement an  economic  diversification  plan  and 
can  help  them  secure  cooperation  and  assist- 


ance from  other  Federal  agencies  in  their  ef- 
forts. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  has  had 
great  success  in  helping  communities  across 
the  country  cope  with  the  closing  of  military 
bases  and  other  defense  related  installations. 
They  bring  a  unique  set  of  experiences  and 
talents  which  would  be  an  important  addition 
to  the  aggressive  and  sophisticated  work  al- 
ready underway  in  the  Tri  Cities,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Tri  Cities  Development  Coun- 
cil and  State  and  local  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  one  way  there  is  perhaps 
less  to  this  amendment  than  meets  the  eye.  It 
is  not  intended  to  provide  significant  amounts 
of  grant  money  to  the  Tri  Cities  community.  It 
simply  strengthens  the  legal  basis  for  OEA's 
work  in  the  Tri  Cities.  Some  questions  had 
tjeen  raised  by  DOD  counsel  about  whether  a 
nuclear  facility  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  OEA.  Without 
answering  that  question  t)roadly,  this  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  OEA  may  lend  their 
services  to  the  planning  process  in  the  Tri 
Cities. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
giving  favorable  consideration  to  my  and  Mr. 
Dicks'  amendment.  This  measure  will  help  the 
people  of  the  Tri  Cities  help  themselves  down 
the  path  toward  a  more  stable  and  diversified 
economic  future. 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  funding  problems 
which  we  have  encountered  in  recent  years 
with  regard  to  the  ammunition  production 
base.  It  simply  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  look  into  alternatives  to  the  cun-ent 
funding  method  which  would  provide  a  more 
stable  funding  environment  and  report  back  to 
txjth  Armed  Services  Committees.  The  dead- 
line of  December  1,  1988,  is  set  so  that  we 
will  have  the  results  in  time  to  look  at  a  long- 
term  solution  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  maintenance  of  our 
ammunition  production  base  is  funded  out  of 
the  Army  O&M  budget.  The  Army's  O&M  ac- 
counts were  hard  hit  in  fiscal  year  1 988  due  to 
CHAMPUS  costs,  foreign  currency  fluctuations 
and  an  unfunded  pay  raise.  Significant  shifts 
within  the  O&M  account  resulted  in  major  cuts 
to  the  funds  used  to  maintain  our  ammunition 
production  base.  This  adversely  affects  the 
production  base  and  our  overall  readiness  ca- 
pability. 

The  maintenance  activity  is  crucial  to  the 
well-being  of  the  AAP's  as  without  it  they  are 
at  risk.  For  example,  last  year  a  sump  pump 
failed  at  the  Joliet  AAP  in  my  home  district 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  computer  equipment 
for  newly  modernized  TNT  lines  would  have 
been  flooded  had  the  surveillance  and  mainte- 
nance crews  not  caught  it.  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  damage  that  can  be 
avoided  with  proper  maintenance. 

The  cuts  that  some  of  the  AAP's  took  in 
January  resulted  in  layoffs  across  the  board. 
They  are  now  at  a  "bare-bones"  staffing  level 
with  only  fire  crews  and  security  guards  on 
duty.  No  surveillance  or  maintenance  is  being 
performed.  The  Army  itself  has  said  that  if  this 
continues  deterioration  will  take  place  and  the 
response  times  for  reactivation  of  these  inac- 
tive lines  will  increase  as  will  replacement 
costs.  It  only  makes  sense  to  spend  the  rela- 


tively small  amount  of  money  now  to  maintain 
the  AAP's  rather  than  putting  it  off  until  the 
costs  double — and  that  means  costs  to  the 
readiness  of  our  mobilization  base  and  costs 
to  repair  and  replace  dilapidated  equipment 
and  facilities. 

I  know  that  this  issue  has  been  visited 
before  and  if  the  problem  is  r>ot  solved.  I  will 
visit  it  again.  But  it  is  my  hope  that  this  time 
we  will  see  some  good  solutions  come  out  of 
the  Pentagon  and  then  you  can  be  sure  ttiat  I 
will  do  my  best  to  see  that  they  are  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man today  1  am  also  seeking  support  for  a 
second  amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  amendment  will  allow  the  DOE 
Richland  operations  office  and  its  contractors 
at  Hanford  to  work  with  local  development 
groups  to  manage  the  transition  to  a  more  di- 
versified Tri-Cities  economy.  My  amendment 
will  help  them  preserve  and  take  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  tremendous  scientific  and 
technical  team  that  is  in  place  now  in  the  Tri- 
Cities. 

The  amendment  has  two  main  features. 
First,  it  would  permit  DOE  to  reimburse  con- 
tractors for  loans  of  senior  executives  to  tfie 
Tri-Cities  Industrial  Development  Council,  a 
community  development  organization  ttnat  is 
leading  the  diversification  effort  in  ttie  Tri- 
Cities.  A  modest  authorization  of  $500,000  per 
year  for  2  years  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 
These  executives  would  provide  TRIDEC  with 
the  managerial  expertise  it  needs  to  imple- 
ment a  plan  to  diversity  the  ecorromy  of  tf>e 
Tri-Cities.  in  order  to  insure  its  future  once  N- 
reactor  is  shut  down. 

Senior  executives  with  wide  experience  can 
help  market  the  unk^ue  resources  of  the  Han- 
ford community  to  outside  investors.  They  can 
help  incubate  small  businesses  and  encour- 
age entreprenurship  within  the  existing  Tri- 
Cities  community,  and  they  can  help  develop 
new  concepts  for  commerical  applications  of 
the  scientific  developments  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

TRIDEC  and  other  community  groups  are 
already  at  work  on  a  plan  for  putting  these 
ideas  into  practice,  so  these  executives  would 
fit  smoothly  into  a  system  that  already  exists 
or  would  shortly  come  into  existence. 

The  second  thing  my  amendment  would  do 
is  permit  the  DOE  contractors  to  provide 
some  of  their  facilities— anything  from  a  type- 
writer to  office  space — on  a  short-term  basis 
to  support  the  diversification  effort  One  spe- 
cific idea  we  have  in  mind  is  the  creation  of  a 
central  clearinghouse  mn  by  United  Way 
where  workers  displaced  by  the  shutdown  can 
go  to  learn  how  to  write  a  r6sum6  or  to  get 
advice  on  the  more  specialized  support  serv- 
ices available  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  loaned  facilifies,  all  the  ex- 
penses associated  with  these  operations 
would  be  borne  by  the  community  groups,  and 
by  State  and  local  government.  But  the  avail- 
ability of  surplus  buildings  on  the  resen/ation 
and  the  physical  separation  of  the  Hanford 
facilities  from  the  Tri-Cities  community  makes 
loaned  facilities  a  natural  solution  to  the  office 
space  problem. 

Community  leaders  and  major  contractors  in 
the  Hanford  area  enjoy  a  very  close  working 
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.  a  legacy  of  the  40  years  of  strong 
"support  for  the  Hanford  missions, 
^endment  would  remove  some  admin- 
impediments  to  the  natural  inclination 
people  to  work  together  and  would 
_    energies  to  the  benefit  of  the  laid  off 
I  orce  and  the  entire  community, 
lonclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
ntiinded  to  provide  the  maximum  assist- 
e  to  the  Tri-Cities  for  the  minimum  possi- 
ei  pense— for  a  negligible  expense,  really, 
ividing  the  flexibility  for  talented  people 
and  outside  of  government  to  do  what 
o  best,  my  amendments  would  acknowl- 
the  40  years  of  yeoman  work  done  by 
lie  of  the  Tri-Cities  in  support  of  our 
defense  programs,  and  would  give 
the  boost  they  need  to  start  them  down 
toward  a  more  stable  and  diversified 
future.  I  would  like  once  again  to 
the   chairman   and   members   of   the 
Services  Committee  for  their  consider- 
jnd  their  support. 

NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  has 

(d    to    use    1988    tank    conversion 

to  begin  placing  the  M-1  tank  in  our 

..  Guard  units.  This  involves  some  $90 

which  was  appropriated  in  the  current 

I  resolution.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 

a    letter    from    Secretary    Sculley, 

.  by  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  Pihl  in  the  Secre- 

absence,  outlining  how  the  Army  wishes 

this  $90  million. 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  DC,  April  22.  1988. 
Bill  Nichols. 
of  Representatives, 
iton,  DC. 

Congressman  Nichols:  This  is  to 
you  that  the  Army  supports  the  ini- 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
.  to  redesignate  funds  appropriated  in 
year  1988  for  the  M60  tank  program 
.  Abrams  tank  program, 
expect  to  allocate  these  monies  as  fol- 


Hon. 
Home 
Wasl  ington, 

Delr 
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tiati^  e 
mitti  € 
fisca 
to 

W( 
lows 

$6<    million  for  procurement  of  26  MlAl 
tank  > 

$2 


million  to  retrograde  Ml  tanks 
throbgh  Anniston  Army  Depot  and  restore 
ther  I  to  a  ready-for-issue  status. 

$5  million  to  apply  hardware  modification 
kits   o  fielded  Abrams  tanks. 

$4  million  to  facilitize  Anniston  Army 
Dep  »t  to  execute  a  program  to  upgun  Ml 
tank  s  to  a  120mm  gun  configuration. 

W !  recognize  that  some  of  these  monies 
may  have  to  be  reprogrammed  from  Pro- 
cure ment.  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat 
Veh  cles.  Army  to  another  account  in  order 
to  i  ccomplish  some  of  the  initiatives  de- 
tail* d  above,  and  will  foward  the  appropri- 
ate equest  upon  final  Congressional  action 
on  he  Fiscal  Year  1989  National  Defense 
Aut  lorization  Bill. 

I    ;incerely  appreciate  your  continued  in- 
tereit  in  all  of  the  Army's  programs,  and 
the^irmy  tank  program  in  particular. 
Sincerely, 

J.R.  Sculley, 
\ssistant   Secretary   of  the  Army    (Re- 
search, Development  and  Acquisition). 

\jk.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
mar  ,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  LaFalce  amend- 
mei  t  which  will  prevent  a  change  in  the  alert 
Stat  js  of  northern  tier  Air  National  Guard  units 
unti  the  Air  Force  presents  reports  to  Con- 
grei  s  on  plans  to  improve  our  northern  border 
air  I  lefense. 


The  need  for  the  amendment  arises  for  two 
principal  reasons.  First,  the  Air  Force  has  not 
consulted  in  a  complete  and  timely  manner 
either  with  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress or  with  Members  of  Congress  whose 
districts  include  the  five  Air  National  Guard 
units,  whose  5-minute  alert  status  the  Defense 
Department  now  proposes  to  end.  Such  a 
major  change  in  our  air  defense  policy  simply 
should  not  be  made  without  full  and  orderiy 
consultation  with  Congress,  which  has  provid- 
ed the  funding  for  these  bases  in  the  first 
place  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  from 
the  Pentagon. 

I  also  support  this  amendment  on  policy 
grounds.  Only  this  year,  the  Air  Force  phased 
out  at  Minot  AFB  the  only  remaining  active 
duty  air  defense  squadron  on  our  entire  north- 
ern border.  I  regret  that  change  and  believe 
that  it  left  only  the  thinnest  layer  of  protection 
in  the  form  of  the  Air  Guard  alert  units.  Now 
the  Air  Force  proposes  to  end  even  that  um- 
brella of  protection  in  the  region  of  most  of 
ojr  premier  SAC  and  ICBM  bases,  including 
the  Fargo,  ND,  ANG  unit. 

The  Air  Force  properly  argues  that  the 
nature  of  the  air-breathing  threat  has 
changed.  It  is  now  primarily  from  air-  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  which  are  difficult  to 
shoot  down  because  of  their  minimal  radar 
cross-section.  This  augurs  in  favor  of  strength- 
ening our  perimeter  radar  and  interceptor  ca- 
pabilities. 

However,  the  problem  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  completed  those  necessary  perimeter  im- 
provements. The  north  warning  radar  system, 
which  is  to  supersede  the  existing  DEW  line 
system  is  not  yet  fully  complete.  This  means 
that  we  do  not  have  air-tight  coverage  against 
penetration  by  either  Soviet  cruise  missiles  or 
long-range  bombers. 

Until  we  achieve  that  goal,  it  would  seem 
prudent  to  me  to  keep  our  northern  tier  Air 
Guard  alert  squardrons  and  to  coordinate  their 
activities  with  AWACS  planes— much  as  we 
now  do  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  as  we  are  al- 
ready doing  for  other  North  American  contin- 
gencies. 

I  urge  this  posture,  as  well,  tjecause 
Canada  simply  does  not  have  robust  number 
of  interceptor  squardrons.  For  a  few  million 
dollars  a  year  we  can  help  ensure  that  we 
have  the  best  possible  reinforcements  for  our 
Canadian  allies— reinforcements  ready  on  5- 
minute  alert  status  365  days  of  the  year  at 
Fargo,  ND  and  four  sister  bases. 

Consequently,  I  join  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
which  also  enjoys  the  endorsement  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  commend  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr. 
Marlenee  for  their  leadership  and  the  com- 
mittee leaders  for  their  help. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Con- 
gressman David  Bonior  to  H.R.  4264,  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  Less  than  3  weeks  ago,  it 
came  to  my  attention  that  the  Air  Force  is 
considering  the  elimination  of  air  defense  alert 
status  for  northern  border  Air  National  Guard 
units,  which  includes  the  107th  Fighter  Inter- 
ceptor Group,  New  York  Air  National  Guard, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  NY.  The  mission  of  these  in- 
terceptor groups  in  the  Northern  United  States 


is  to  be  prepared  to  take  off  with  5  minutes 
notice  to  intercept  any  unidentified  or  enemy 
aircraft  in  the  region  and  to  maintain  our  air 
sovereignty. 

When  I  requested  information  on  whether 
such  a  decision  had  been  made  by  the  Air 
Force  to  eliminate  this  strategic  defense  alert 
status,  I  was  told  that  no  such  decision  had 
been  made.  However,  upon  pursuing  my 
question  further,  I  found  out  that  not  only  had 
such  a  decision  been  made  already,  but  that 
the  Air  Force  was  planning  to  deactivate  this 
status  for  two  units  relatively  soon.  The  units 
in  question  had  not  been  notified  nor  had  any 
Members  of  Congress  been  notified;  and  even 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees had  not  been  notified. 

My  attempts  to  obtain  information  from  the 
Air  Force  on  the  reasons  for  such  an  action 
led  to  a  plethora  of  conflicting  and  sometimes 
misleading  information.  The  Air  Force  claims 
that  it  no  longer  requires  this  defense  alert 
status  for  northern  border  Air  National  Guard 
units  Ijecause  it  is  developing  and  implement- 
ing new  radar  systems,  the  over-the-horizon 
backscatter  [OTH-B]  radar  system  and  the 
north  warning  system.  However,  according  to 
information  obtained  from  Norad  headquar- 
ters, the  OTH-B  system  will  not  be  fully  oper- 
ational for  at  least  4  to  5  years;  and  the  initial 
OTH-B  radar  located  in  Bangor,  ME,  is  still  in 
the  testing  stage  and  is  experiencing  serious 
software  problems.  The  first  phase  of  the 
north  warning  system  will  not  be  operational 
until  at  least  1990,  while  the  second  phase  of 
the  north  warning  system  is  still  in  the  early 
developmental  stages. 

This  information  raises  serious  questions 
about  whether  the  Air  Force,  in  its  efforts  to 
develop  and  implement  newer  and  more  so- 
phisticated radar  systems,  is  rushing  ahead 
with  the  deactivation  of  the  old  radar  sys- 
tems—Cadin-Pinetree  and  the  Dewline— 
before  the  new  systems  are  fully  developed 
and  operational.  It  also  raises  questions  about 
what  radar  system  will  be  in  operation.  It  also 
raises  questions  about  what  radar  system  will 
be  in  operation  during  the  next  few  years  to 
carry  out  our  vital  strategic  air  defense  mis- 
sion. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  place  a  moratorium  on  any  changes  in 
the  strategic  defense  alert  status  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  officially  reports  to 
Congress  that  the  north  warning  system  and 
the  over-the-horizon  backscatter  radar  system 
are  fully  operational  and  effective.  It  would 
also  require  an  interim  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  within  90  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  to  describe  the  radar  sur- 
veillance system  that  will  be  in  use  during 
fiscal  year  1989  along  the  northern  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  amendment: 

First,  the  elimination  of  air  defense  alert 
status  for  Air  National  Guard  units  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States  implies  a 
major  change  in  our  strategic  defense  and 
may  greatly  increase  our  strategic  vulnerabil- 
ity. If  a  Soviet  bomber  should  get  through  the 
northern  radar— Dewline— undetected,  there 
would  be  no  interceptor  group  available  in 
time  in  that  area  to  stop  the  Soviets  from  set- 


ting up  at  the  required  position  in  Canada  to 
launch  cruise  missiles  into  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  issue  of  whether  Air  National 
Guard  units  maintain  strategic  defense  alert 
status  is  not  merely  a  parochial  issue.  Instead, 
this  issue  is  one  of  national  significance  in 
terms  of  our  overall  strategic  defense  capabil- 
ity. Since  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
not  even  held  any  hearings  on  this  issue,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  major  change  in  our  strategic 
defense  should— at  the  very  least— be  consid- 
ered by  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees prior  to  its  implementation. 

Second,  the  elimination  of  air  defense  alert 
status  could  have  a  negative  impact  upon  the 
agreement  that  the  United  States  has  with 
Canada  with  regard  to  our  joint  defense  of 
North  America.  The  defense  alert  capability  at 
northern  border  bases,  such  as  the  one  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  NY,  is  critical  to  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  Canada  to  be  able  to  rapidly 
assist  them  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

Third,  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  no  major  cost  benefits  to  be 
achieved  by  the  elimination  of  air  defense 
alert  status  for  these  bases.  It  is  estimated 
that  such  an  action  would  lead  to  the  loss  of 
50  jobs  at  each  base,  with  an  estimated  cost 
savings  to  the  Air  Force  of  $3  to  $6  million 
per  year.  While  I  fully  support  the  need  to 
achieve  effective  cost  savings  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  worth  sacrificing  the  strategic  defense  of 
the  United  States  to  achieve  a  cost  savings  of 
$3  to  $6  million.  This  cost  savings  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  real  defense  costs  in 
terms  of  a  loss  of  strategic  response  capabil- 
ity- 

Therefore,  I  reque.st  my  colleagues  to  )0in 
me  in  support  of  the  Bonior  amendment.  This 
would  provide  Congress  with  an  opportunity  to 
carefully  examine  the  impact  that  any  change 
in  strategic  defense  alert  status  for  Air  Nation- 
al Guard  units  would  have  upon  our  strategic 
defense  capatjility. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  amendment. 

For  the  last  66  years,  Deborah  Heart  and 
Lung  has  provided  vital,  lifesaving  care  to 
thousands  of  individuals— at  no  cost  to  the 
patient.  Deborah  is  a  leader  in  the  critical,  de- 
manding fields  of  life-threatening  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  disorders.  Because  the  center's 
mission  is  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
sick,  Deborah  offers  care  regardless  of  a  per- 
son's race,  creed,  or  ability  to  pay.  Without 
Deborah,  many  poor  and  uninsured  individuals 
would  have  to  forgo  or  delay  necessary  medi- 
cal attention. 

Deborah  will  accept  and  is  offered  reim- 
bursement from  Medicare,  Medicaid,  commer- 
cial insurance  carriers,  and  HMO's.  Only 
CHAMPUS  refuses  to  reimburse  Deborah  for 
care  given  to  its  beneficiaries. 

CHAMPUS  regulations  say  that  if  a  benefici- 
ary has  no  legal  obligation  to  pay,  CHAMPUS 
has  no  legal  obligation  to  pay.  CHAMPUS  be- 
lieves that  if  they  reimburse  Deborah,  then  an 
abuse  of  services  would  result.  I  do  not  feel 
this  is  a  valid  argument.  Deborah  does  not 
provide  frivolous  care,  but  serious,  expensive, 
lifesaving  care  like  open  heart  surgery. 

This  amendment  is  further  made  necessary 
by  the  location  of  Deborah.  This  impressive 
hospital  is  located  near  military  facilities  and  is 


in  an  area  of  high  concentration  of  military  re- 
tirees. I  am  sure  that  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries 
are  shocked  to  learn  that  their  insurance 
policy  will  reimburse  just  about  any  hospital 
except  a  highly  regarded  and  philanthropic 
hospital  near  them. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  my  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment would  authorize  not  more  than 
$40,000,000  for  an  Airship  program. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  been  examining  ways 
to  improve  our  overall  defense  posture  by  in- 
novative, low  cost  technology  applications.  In 
this  context,  the  airship  has  emerged  as  offer- 
ing real  potential  in  air  defense  and  other  sur- 
veillance and  battle  management  roles. 

A  prototype  approach — as  recommended  by 
the  Packard  Commission— has  been  devel- 
oped and  funded  under  the  Navy  Airship  Pro- 
gram with  $25  million  being  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  No  money,  however,  was  re- 
quested by  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  airborne  radar  and 
communications  platform  has  evolved  from 
the  threat  of  low-flying,  high-speed  antiship 
missiles  such  as  the  Exocet.  Exocets  sank 
British  boats  during  the  Falklands  Islands  war 
of  1982,  and  stnjck  the  U.S.S.  Stark  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  last  May. 

The  Navy  has  a  long  standing  requirement 
for  over  the  horizon  surveillance  and  target- 
ting.  The  airship  will  be  the  primary  means  of 
detecting  the  low  observable  Soviet  threat— 
the  antishipping  missile.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
needs  the  airship  to  provide  24-hour  surveil- 
lance at  low  cost;  remain  on  station  with  the 
fleet  for  30  days;  have  look  down  capabilities 
for  warning;  engage  in  electronic  warfare;  and 
extend  the  radar  range  of  fleet  air  defense 
from  the  existing  20  miles  to  120  miles.  The 
Air  Force  is  looking  into  the  possibility  of 
buying  airships  for  continental  air  defense. 
Customs  is  checking  out  the  viability  of  using 
airships  to  stop  drug  smugglers. 

The  Airship  Program  is  a  sound  investment 
in  our  military  preparedness,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  en  bloc  amendments,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The   question   was   taken;   and   the 
Chairman    pro    tempore    announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
recorded  vote 
Mrs.     BOXER.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  367,  noes 
4,  not  voting  60,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  81] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 


AYES— 367 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 


Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bcilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broomfield 

BrowTi  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  <TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DePazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

E>ans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietla 


Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (XL) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hmnsen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacotjs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUIen  iWD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rilter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Senscnbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 
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956^ 

Shumv  ay 

Shuste  ' 

SikorsI  i 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skeltoi  1 

Slattei  I 

Slaugli  \eT 

Slaugti 

Smith 

Smith 

Smith 

Smith 

Smith 

Smith 

(OR: 
Smith 

<NH 
Smith 

(OR 
Snowe 
Solarz 


Solorai  n 
Spenc< 


Spratt 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
(NY)    Sundquist 

er  (VA)    Sweeney 

FL)  Swift 

lA)  Swindall 

NE)  Synar 

NJ )  Tallon 

TX)  Tauke 

Denny       Tauzln 
Taylor 
,  Robert      Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 

Robert      Torricelli 
Tra(icant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 

NOES— 4 


Kasteifroeier 
Kolbe 


AuCoii  I 

Badha  n 

Bamai  d 

Bartor 

Bates 

Berma  n 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bolani 

Brook 

Carr 

Chene  i 

Collin 

Courti  r 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daub 

de  la  (  iarza 

DioGi  ardi 


Dunca  n 


Ml. 

char  ged 
"aye 
So 


TTe 
Gra  r 
Res<  1 
menU 
the 
and 
ame 
Houfee 
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Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Livingston 
Walker 

NOT  VOTING— 60 


Dymally 

Early 

Fazio 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gray  (PA) 

Hatcher 

Henry 

Huckaby 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

Mica 


Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA> 

Moody 

Oakar 

Owens  (NY) 

Rahall 

Ray 

Richardson 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Schneider 

Schuette 

St  Germain 

Stallings 

Stokes 

Thomas  (CA) 

Towns 

Volkmer 

Wortley 

Yates 


a  1145 

UDALL     and     Mr.     ARMEY 
their    votes    from    "no"    to 


as 


an- 


the    en    bloc    amendments 
modified,  were  agreed  to. 

result    of    the    vote    was 
nou^ced  as  above  recorded. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
of  Illinois).  I>ursuant  to  House 
Resolution    436,    no    further    amend- 
to  the  committee  amendment  in 
lature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified 
as  amended,  are  in  order  except 
amepdments  designated  in  section  2  of 
Resolution  436:  House  Report 
100-690;  or  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
of  piouse  Resolution  435. 

amendments  shall   be  consid- 

only  in  the  order  and  manner 

and  shall  be  considered  as 

been  read.  Debate  time  speci- 

for    each    amendment    shall    be 

divided  and  controlled  by  the 

of  the  amendment  JUid  a 

Meihber  opposed  thereto. 

amendments,  except  for  amend- 
printed  in  section  3  of  House 
100-590,  are  subject  to  amend- 
ment—except   as   specified    in    House 
Re^Jlution  436  or  House  Report  100- 
to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
question.  Debate  on  any  amend- 
ment offered  to  amendments  designat- 


Said 


2 

erec 
spe<  if  ied 
hav  ng 
fied 
equi  illy 
pro]  ionent 
leii 
N) 
mer  ts 
Report 


590 -or 
the 


ed  in  section  3  of  House  Report  100- 
590  is  limited  to  10  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto.  Any  amendment  under 
consideration  when  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  rises  on  a  legislative  day 
shall  be  completed  when  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  next  resumes  its  sit- 
ting on  H.R.  4264. 

Pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  shall  be  in  order  only  if 
offered  by  the  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  any  general 
debate  specified  in  House  Resolution 
436  shall  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  contracting  out. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Lancaster]. 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  will  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Defense  to 
accomplish  an  objective  which  is  al- 
ready required  by  executive  order  and 
has  proven  imposssible  because  of  the 
lack  of  necessary  resources. 

Under  the  Crane  amendment,  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  review, 
at  a  rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  the 
commercial  activities  in  their  invento- 
ry. The  purpose  of  these  reviews  is  to 
determine  the  most  cost-effective 
method  of  operation  of  each  activity, 
and  these  activities  range  from 
groundskeeping  to  guard  duty  to  ma- 
chinery maintenance.  They  are  impor- 
tant activities,  and  Congress  has  his- 
torically been  involved  in  providing 
guidance  on  the  review  process. 

The  commercial  activity  review  proc- 
ess, defined  in  OMB  circular  A-76,  in- 
volves defining  the  activity,  and  often, 
creating  a  statement  of  work  and 
asking  for  bids  from  commercial  firms 
to  perform  the  activity.  A  cost  analysis 
must  be  performed  to  determine 
whether  it  is  cheaper  to  do  the  effort 
in  house;  or  contract  it  out.  As  can 
well  be  imagined,  the  review  process  is 
sensitive,  laborious,  labor  intensive, 
and  time  consuming. 

The  Crane  amendment,  requiring  a 
review  rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  puts 
into  law  a  requirement  already  levied 
on  the  Defense  Department  in  Execu- 
tive Order  12615  of  November  19,  1987. 
Just  this  month,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
execution  of  that  Executive  order.  Mr. 
Robert   A.    Stone,    Deputy    Assistant 


Secretary    of    Defense— Installations, 
testified  before  the  subcommittee. 

During  the  hearing,  one  of  the 
major  areas  of  questioning  concerned 
the  Defense  Department's  ability  to 
meet  the  3-percent  per  year  reivew 
rate  required  by  Executive  Order 
12615.  This  was  a  new  review  rate 
which  required  a  threefold  increase 
over  what  the  Department  had  been 
able  to  do  each  year.  Mr.  Stone  stated 
that  no  additional  resources,  either 
people  or  money,  were  being  applied 
to  accomplish  this  new  goal.  In  re- 
sponse to  questions.  Mr.  Stone  gave 
his  personal  opinion  that  the  Defense 
Department  could  not  meet  the  goal 
of  3  percent  per  year.  He  further 
stated  that  there  was  a  backlog  of 
commercial  activity  reviews  which 
could  take  the  Defense  Department  6 
to  8  years  to  complete. 

Like  the  Executive  order,  the  Crane 
amendment  provides  no  additional  re- 
sources to  the  Defense  Department. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  will  change  the  Department's 
ability  to  achieve  a  review  rate  it  is  al- 
ready unable  to  accomplish. 

Given  the  significance  of  the  com- 
mercial activity  review  process,  both  to 
the  continued  efficient  performance  of 
these  services  and  to  the  morale  of  the 
civil  servants  performing  them,  it  is  a 
great  disservice  for  us  to  mandate  a  re- 
quirement which  will  force  the  De- 
fense Department  to  produce  quick, 
and  inevitably  superficial  reviews.  An 
unacceptable  alternative  would  be  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  reallocate 
already  scarce  resources  from  more 
important  programs  to  support  this  re- 
quirement. For  that  reason,  I  urge  re- 
jection of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
time  we  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  consider  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill,  the  issue  of 
contracting  out  comes  up.  In  study 
after  study,  we  have  learned  that  con- 
tracting out  certain  functions  can  save 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money.  In  these  days 
of  budget  deficits,  more  efficient  use 
of  our  resources  must  be  one  of  our 
top  priorities.  Our  efforts  in  this  area 
must  continue  and  they  must  be  fair. 

For  too  many  years,  small  business 
in  this  Nation  has  been  put  in  an 
almost  impossible  situation  when  it 
comes  to  competing  against  the  Feder- 
al Government.  A  key  component  of 
our  system  of  government  is  the  abili- 
ty of  anyone  to  compete  in  a  free  mar- 
ketplace on  a  fair  competitive  playing 
field.  Certainly,  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  adhere  to  this  policy  and 
I  wholeheartedly  support  efforts  by 
the  administration  to  promote  con- 
tracting out.  The  business  community 


should  not  be  subjected  to  unfair  com- 
petition from  its  own  Govenunent. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
contract  out  these  defense  functions 
indiscriminately.  We  must  continue  to 
take  into  consideration  our  national 
security  needs  and  we  must  ensure 
that  contracting  out  does,  indeed, 
bring  about  the  important  costs  sav- 
ings that  competition  can  achieve.  We 
must  be  deliberate  in  our  efforts  so 
that  we  can  balance  the  important 
functions  of  defense  readiness  with  a 
competitive,  cost-effective  contracting 
program.  We  should  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  piecemeal  destroy  the  contract- 
ing-out  procedure. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Last  year  the  Congress  put  this 
matter  to  rest  when  we  gave  the  authority  to 
decide  what  areas  to  study  for  contracting  out 
to  the  installation  commanders.  These  are  the 
people  on  the  spot  and  they  are  the  ones  in 
the  best  position  to  know  what  is  best  for  their 
installation.  The  Crane  amendment  seeks  to 
turn  back  the  clock  and  resurrect  the  failed  A- 
76  Program  of  the  eariy  1980's.  It  did  not 
work  then  and  will  not  work  now. 

On  April  12  our  Armed  Services  Investiga- 
tion Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  to  review 
this  Executive  order  and  its  implementation  by 
DOD.  The  first  thing  we  found  was  that  this 
order  calls  for  a  300-percent  increase  in 
annual  A-76  studies,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  This  appears  to  be  totally  unrealistic 
and  will  require  a  major  increase  in  DOD  dol- 
lars and  people  to  implement.  According  to 
DOD  testimony,  the  current  annual  cost  of 
performing  A-76  reviews  involving  8,000  to 
10,000  civilian  employees  runs  between  $150 
to  $300  million  and  requires  the  full  time  ef- 
forts of  1 ,700  personnel.  If  DOD  has  to  triple 
the  funding  and  personnel  resources  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  order  it  will  increase 
the  annual  cost  of  A-76  reviews  between 
$450  and  $900  million  and  involve  about 
5.000  full-time  personnel.  We  currently  are 
short  of  funds  to  train  and  maintain  equipment 
so  how  can  we  justify  a  funding  increase  to 
expand  an  unsuccessful  A-76  Program? 

In  my  judgment  the  Congress  took  the  cor- 
rect decision  last  year  and  any  action  con- 
cerning this  Executive  order  should  be  to 
negate  it— not  to  place  it  in  law. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  put  forth  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

The  Crane  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, runs  counter  to  the  Nichols 
amendment.  The  Nichols  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
delegate  authority  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  A-76  Program  for  base 


commanders  for  a  2-year  trial  period. 
During  that  period,  it  is  up  to  the  base 
commanders,  and  not  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  as  required  in  the  Crane 
amendment  to  identify  commercial  ac- 
tivities to  determine  which  new  studies 
shall  be  undertaken  and  how  the  solic- 
itation shall  be  conducted. 

DOD  testimony  revealed  that  the 
annual  cost  of  reviewing  1  percent  of 
the  civilian  work  force  ran  between 
$150  million  and  $300  million.  In- 
creased studies  could  drive  the  annual 
costs  up  between  $450  million  and  $900 
million  and  involve  3,400  additional 
persormel. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  train,  repair  ships,  tanks, 
and  aircraft,  and  take  care  of  military 
personnel  and  their  families,  it  is  very 
hard  to  justify  diverting  dollars  for  an 
increased  A-76  I»rogram. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same 
time  that  DOD  would  be  required  to 
dramatically  increase  resources  for  A- 
76  studies,  it  would  be  deprived  of  the 
savings  from  that  program  to  use 
them  to  address  priority  unfunded  re- 
quirements like  training,  depot  main- 
tenance, and  quality  of  life  programs. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Crane.  I 
do  so  because  the  Pentagon  may  today 
be  overspending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  simply  because  of 
official  foot  dragging. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  know  that— 
with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Stenholm  of 
Texas— I  began  offering  legislation 
similar  to  Mr.  Crane's— Government- 
wide  rather  than  department-specif- 
ic—some 4  years  ago.  My  own  legisla- 
tive experiences  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  had  demonstrated  to  me  that 
government  at  all  levels  could  benefit 
significantly  by  relying  on  competition 
to  decide  who  should  perform  Govern- 
ment's "commercial  activities." 

More  than  2  years  ago,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  then-Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  telling  him  that  I  was 
aware  of  the  Defense  Department's 
own  7-year  backlog  of  defense  com- 
petitive job  review.  DOD  itself,  in 
1979,  outlined  an  ambitious  program 
of  A-76  job  reviews.  Today,  sadly,  the 
Department  is  still  far  behind  sched- 
ule. 

Simply  by  applying  proven  OMB 
and  DOD  formulas,  its  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  possible  savings  from  those 
jobs. 

OMB  estimates  average  salary  and 
benefits  for  each  DOD  job  reviewed 
will  total  $30,000;  and  the  DOD  ap- 
plies a  30-percent  cost  savings  factor 


for  each  job  reviewed  under  existing 
A-76  criteria. 

Multiply  every  job  review  by  $30,000 
each;  multiply  them  again  by  30  per- 
cent, and  you'll  discover  for  yourself 
how  much  can  be  saved— how  much  is 
being  ignored  simply  because  the  Pen- 
tagon has  felt  no  urgency  in  doing  the 
job. 

Govemmentwide,  GAO  said  my  bill 
was  worth  $3  billion  annual  savings.  A 
more  recent  report  which  calculated 
savings  if  all  prohibitions  against  con- 
tracting out  were  dropped  estimates  as 
much  as  $7  billion  Govemmentwide 
savings.  Certainly,  applied  to  the  mas- 
sive DOD,  my  colleague's  $300  million 
savings  can  be  justified. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  its  own  standards 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  more  con- 
tracting review  personnel— some  1,700 
at  last  count— and  more  incentive  to 
do  it  than  any  other  agency— they 
have  been  the  only  Department  which 
has  been  allowed  to  keep  its  A-76  sav- 
ings for  reuse.  Mr.  Crane's  amend- 
ment would  change  that. 

Clearly,  Pentagon  administrators 
haven't  felt  enough  individual  compul- 
sion to  save  the  biUion  dollars,  allow- 
ing us  to  assume  that  they  must  not 
need  the  money. 

They  do  need  the  instructions  to 
place  contracting  out  at  the  top  of 
their  priority  list.  The  amendment 
would  to  that. 

I  believe  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
can  support  this  measure. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  colleague  who 
doesn't  want  the  United  States  to  be 
strong  and  ready  to  meet  any  threat. 
Our  disagreement  comes  only  in  how 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

We're  long  relied  on  the  force  of 
competition  to  improve  and  make 
more  affordable  the  products  we  buy 
as  consumers.  The  U.S.  Government  is 
the  world's  largest  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  competitive  contract 
review  saves  money  in  every  instance, 
regardless  of  whether  the  function  is 
kept  in-house  or  contracted. 

Those  of  you  who  support  our 
strongest  possible  defenses  at  any  cost 
know  that  the  pressure  of  competition 
will  help  ensure  that  we're  paying  for 
only  the  best. 

And  those  of  you  who  insist  that  the 
DOD  should  be  no  less  responsive  to 
the  scarcity  of  tax  dollars  than  all 
agencies  know  that  the  use  of  competi- 
tive contract  comparison  and  awards  is 
an  ideal  way  to  save  money  and  pre- 
serve the  mission. 

It  is  truly  strength  through  sense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing GAO  report: 
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Accounting  Of  f  ice— Report  to 
Requesters,  December  1986] 
._  Productivity:  Potential  Savings 
Private  Sector  Cost  Comparisons 
jeneral  Accounting  Office. 
General  Government  Division. 
Washington,  DC.  December  31.  1986. 
I  ;oBERT  F.  Smith. 
of  Representatives. 

(  HARLES  W.  STENHOLM, 

of  Representatives. 

report   responds  to  your  March  6. 

etter  requesting  that  we  provide  a 

3f  cost  savings  and  program  preserva- 

hat  would  be  possible  with  the  pas- 

H.R.  3357.  (The  term  "program  pres- 

'  means  maintaining  at  least  the 

„„„  levels  of  program  services'  quality 

timeliness.)  H.R.  3357  would  require  the 

government  to  contract  with  the  pri- 

:tor  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 

cobimercial  products  and  services  when 

:an  be  procured  at  lower  cost.  The 

of  the  bill  is  to  broadly  expand  the 

,_  competition  and  reliance  on  the  pri- 

^ctor  to  reduce  the  costs  of  products 

vices  needed  by  the  government.  As 

with  your  offices,  we  developed  a 

of  cost  savings  based  on  past  analyses 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Circular  A-76  policy. 

Circular    A-76    "Performance    of 

Activities"  is  the  current  gov- 

policy    that    requires    executive 

agencies    to    procure    commercial 

,  and  services  from   private  sector 

when  the  private  sector  can  accom- 

he  same  quality  job  at  less  cost  than  a 

operation.  A  modified  version 

A-76  would  become  law  under 

[357  and,  if  fully  implemented  in  ac- 

'  with  appropriate  contracting  pro- 

and   regulations,   should   result   in 

£vings  while  preserving  programs,  as 

■1  itly  required  by  A-76  procedures.  In 

j  nd  1981  we  reconunended  to  Congress 

legislated  policy  was  needed  to  assure 

igencies  implement  A-76  consistently 

F  rovide  for  the  appropriate  use  of  fed- 

i^sources.  As  agreed  with  your  offices. 

also  providing  information  on  OMB's 

.t    A-76    implementation    policy,    our 

jositions  on  A-76.  and  our  views  on 

1357  (see  app.  1). 

jrovide  the  requested  information,  we 
»ed  past  analyses  of  the  A-76  pro- 
Prom  literature  searches  we  identi- 
past  analyses  prepared  by  various 
.Jons  between  1982  and  1986  which 
.  _  10  estimates  indicating  the  range  of 
erm  annual  cost  savings  and  program 
possible  after  govemmentwide 

in   of   A-76.   We   did   not   at- 

to  verify  the  10  savings  estimates  or 
ffndings  of  the  five  analyses.  To  obtain 
lation   not   available   from   the   pub- 
reports,  we  interviewed  analysts  who 
prepared  or  have  follow-up  duties  re- 
to  the  analyses.  We  further  examined 
ast  reports  on  A-76  contracting  and 
documents  on  its  current  A-76  imple- 
policy.  Our  work  was  performed 
_nce  with  generally  accepted  gov- 
auditing  standards  during  March 
.  May  of  1986. 
^  1982,  analyses  of  Circular  A-76  have 
made   by    the   Congressional   Budget 
(CBO).    the    National    Academy    of 
Administration  (NAPA).  OMB.  the 
dents  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
1  (PPSSCC).  and  the  Heritage  Foun- 
that  provided  long-term  cost  saving 
of  A-76  if  it  were  implemented 
The     saving     estimates 
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ranged  from  $500  million  to  $4.6  billion  (see 

app.  II). 

None  of  these  analyses  and  estimates  of 
A-76  savings  fully  reflect  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3357;  however,  we  believe  that 
one  OMB  estimate  comes  closest  in  repre- 
senting the  potential  savings  from  H.R.  3357 
which,  according  to  this  estimate,  could 
range  from  $2  to  $3  billion.  Unlilce  the  other 
estimates,  the  1984  OMB  estimate  assumed 
an  expanded  A-76  inventory  of  activities  by 
including  additional  commercial  positions 
and  did  not  assume  any  reduction  in  exist- 
ing legislative  restrictions  on  contracting 
out.  Similariy,  H.R.  3357  would  not  remove 
existing  restrictions  and  would  require  ex- 
panding the  inventory  of  commercial  posi- 
tions. Notwithstanding  this  potential  range 
of  cost  savings,  one  provision  of  H.R.  3357 
should  be  considered  for  modification. 

We  believe  that  private  sector  requests  for 
reconsideration  of  government  management 
decisions  about  activities  considered  inher- 
ently governmental  and  not  subject  to  con- 
tracting out  should  be  left  to  executive 
branch  review  with  congressional  oversight 
of  the  review  process.  Such  decisions  reflect 
discretionary  management  functions  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  and  are  more  appro- 
priate for  executive  branch  review  rather 
than  judicial  review  in  the  U.S.  District 
courts  as  provided  for  by  H.R.  3357. 

We  also  believe  that  H.R.  3357  would  pro- 
vide for  more  efficient  and  effective  govern- 
ment operations  if  it  required  accountability 
for  cost  savings  resulting  from  its  implemen- 
tation. To  assure  accountability  for  cost  sav- 
ings, H.R.  3357  should  require  agencies  to 
specify  in  thier  budget  requests  anticipated 
and  actual  cost  savings  achieved  as  a  result 
of  private  sector  cost  comparisons. 

We  obtained  comments  on  this  report 
from  OMB  and  it  agreed  with  the  reports 
contents. 

As  arranged  with  your  offices,  unless  you 
publicly  announce  its  contents  earlier,  we 
plan  no  further  distribution  of  this  report 
until  30  days  from  its  issue  date.  At  that 
time,  we  will  send  copies  to  other  interested 
parties  and  make  copies  available  to  others 
up>on  request. 

William  J.  Anderson. 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 

ABBREVIATIONS 

CBO— Congressional  Budget  Office. 

DOD— Department  of  Defense. 

GAO— General  Accounting  Office. 

NAPA— National  Academy  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 

OMB— Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

PPSSCC— President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  On  Cost  Control. 

VA— Veterans  Administration. 


and  preserve  programs  regardless  of  who  ul- 
timately provides  the  necessary  products 
and  services.  H.R.  3357  would  modify  OMB's 
current  A-76  procedures  as  Indicated  in 
table  I.l. 

TABLE  l.l.-MAJOR  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  CURRENT  A- 
76  POLICY  AND  H.R.  3357 


Cutrtfil  A-76  Policy 


H  R  3357 


10  peicent  conversimi  diBefeiilul  rs 
added  to  tite  cost  of  conlracting  to 
accouni  for  coiMfsnn  costs 

Inditecl  (owrted)  cast  of  the  m- 
ttnix  orianizalion  is  detetmired 
using  HKremenlal  costing  wtwem 
only  ttie  cost  ot  each  postion  Iful 
tvouM  tie  eliminated  tiy  converting 
to  contfact  is  calculated. 

(kiveinment  managenKnl  decisions 
that  certain  activities  ate  infietentty 
govetnmental  and  theietoie  not 
subiect  lo  contracting  out  are  not 
fevwwable ' 


No  conversion  ditferentiil. 


Government  indirect  costs  would  Ik 
computed  on  ttie  same  fully  allocal- 
ed  tasis  as  is  .equired  of  govern- 
ment contractors. 


Pnvale  sector  could  request  reconsid- 
eration of  decisions  that  certain 
activities  3ie  inherently  governmen- 
tal t)y  the  Administrator,  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  and  |u- 
dicial  review  in  the  Ub  District 
Courts 


APPENDIX  I- 


-A-76  POLICY  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
H.R.  3357 


a(  cordance 


gove  mmentwide. 


Basically,  Circular  A-76  provides  that  (1) 
agencies  should  generally  rely  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  commercial  products  and 
services  unless  it  is  more  economical  to  pro- 
vide them  in-house  and  (2)  all  inherently 
governmental  functions  must  be  performed 
by  federal  employees.  The  circular's  imple- 
mentation guidelines  require  agencies  to  (1) 
identify  in-house  commercial  activities,  (2) 
determine  each  activity's  standards  of  per- 
formance, (3)  review  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
house  organization,  (4)  compare  the  cost  of 
the  most  efficient  in-house  organization 
with  private  sector  bids  to  perform  an  activ- 
ity in  accord  with  the  standards,  and  (5) 
select  the  lower  cost  alternative  to  perform 
an  activity.  Implementation  of  the  circular 
has  been  shown  to  reduce  government  costs 


I  Although  A-76  provides  no  right  of  review  of  such  (kivemment 
management  decisions,  we  make  a  review  of  A-76  cost  comparisons  in  specific 
circumstances  Under  our  piocuiemeni  protest  procedures,  we  will  review  A-76 
cost  compansons  where  there  is  an  allegation  that  an  agency  failed  to  comply 
with  estalHished  ground  rules  loi  comparing  the  cost  of  in-house  periormance 
with  offers  received  We  engage  in  this  review  because  it  would  In  detnmenlal 
to  the  procurement  process  it.  alter  the  agency  solicited  oflers,  there  was  a 
faulty  or  misleading  cost  comparison  that  materially  affects  the  prKurement 
process  However,  as  pointed  out  by  OMB  (see  app  IV),  the  provisions  of  A- 
76  dealing  with  cost  comparisons  and  those  pertaining  to  agency  management 
deasions  on  activities  ■inherently  governmental"  aie  not  the  same  and  should 
not  be  cwfused 

Expanding  the  A-76  program 
Since  1955,  the  executive  branch  has  had 
a  policy  that  agencies  should  rely  on  the 
private  sector  for  needed  goods  and  services. 
The  policy,  however,  has  not  been  effective- 
ly implemented  because  it  was  widely  per- 
ceived as  a  government  contracting  out  pro- 
gram and  a  threat  to  the  job  status  of  feder- 
al managers  and  workers.  Rather  than  con- 
tinue to  mandate  contracting  out  for  serv- 
ices being  provided  by  federal  employees, 
OMB  revised  Circular  A-76  in  August  1983 
to  require  federal  managers  to  find  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  way  of  providing  serv- 
ices in-house  and  to  compete  with  private 
sector  bidders  when  appropriate.  This 
change  was  intended  to  assure  selection  of 
the  most  economical  means  of  obtaining 
commercial  products  and  services  and  to 
provide  fair  treatment  for  affected  federal 
employees. 

In  September  1984,  the  Deputy  Director, 
OMB,  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  that  after  3 
decades  of  poor  compliance  by  the  agencies. 
OMB  was  refocusing  the  A-76  program  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  federal  productivity. 
Also  in  September  1984.  OMB  announced 
changes  to  its  A-76  implementation  policy 
to  achieve  the  productivity  objective.  OMB 
integrated  the  A-76  program  into  the  Ad- 
ministration's Reform  88  management  im- 
provement effort.  OMB  designated  14  cate- 
gories of  commercial  activities  for  the  agen- 
cies to  emphasize  in  the  A-76  cost  competi- 
tions. By  designating  these  categories.  OMB 
intended  to  accelerate  the  process  of  identi- 
fying individual  activities  for  study  under 
A-76.  OMB  also  required  that  agencies  con- 
duct management  efficiency  reviews  of  ac- 
tivities exempt  from  the  cost  competitions. 
These  efficiency  reviews  involve  preparing 
an  activity's  work  standards  and  a  study  of 
the  in-house  organization,  but  do  not  in- 
clude a  cost  comparison  with  private  sector 
bidders.  The  requirement  for  the  manage- 
ment efficiency  reviews  was  based  on  a  1981 


GAO  report  •  that  recommended  the  A-76 
guidelines  be  expanded  to  Include  Eictivities 
exempt  from  contracting  out  to  achieve 
greater  cost  savings. 

In  February  1986,  OMB  announced  a  pro- 
posal that  certain  activities  be  designated 
for  direct  conversion  to  contract  without  re- 
quiring full  A-76  cost  studies.  These  would 
be  activities  that  are  consistently  performed 
more  cost  effectively  by  the  private  sector 
nationwide.  This  proposed  change  was  de- 
signed to  accelerate  the  achievement  of 
budgetary  savings  and  to  concentrate  the 
agencies'  A-76  study  efforts  on  those  activi- 
ties that  can  benefit  the  most  from  formal 
cost  studies. 

Our  positions  on  A-76 

Notwithstanding  OMB's  recent  initiatives 
on  A-76,  we  believe  that  widespread  and  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  A-76  policy 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve  without  a  legis- 
lated policy  for  the  government  to  rely  on 
the  private  sector  for  commercial  products 
and  services.  In  1978  and  1981  we  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  a  legislated  policy 
was  needed  to  assure  that  agencies  imple- 
ment A-76  consistently  and  provide  for  the 
appropriate  use  of  federal  resources.  A  list 
of  relevant  reports  is  provided  in  appendix 
III. 

Although  our  reports  indicate  that  the  A- 
76  policy  is  effective  in  providing  cost  sav- 
ings, we  have  not  specifically  determined 
the  extent  to  which  A-76  would  allow  the 
government  to  preserve  levels  of  service  in  a 
budget  reduction  environment.  Four  of  our 
reports  concluded  that  for  the  A-76  cases 
reviewed,  savings  were  usually  realized  even 
though  start-up  problems  often  occurred. ^ 
The  savings  were  generally  attributed  to 
contractors  using  fewer  employees  and 
paying  lower  wages.  Those  reports,  however, 
reviewed  individual  activities  contracted  out 
under  A-76,  rather  than  the  A-76  program's 
overall  savings  and  program  preservation 
potential.  In  a  period  of  budget  reductions, 
such  as  stipulated  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
any  savings  from  A-76  may  not  be  realized 
fully  or  quickly  enough  to  avert  any  target- 
ed program  reductions.  During  such  a 
period,  however,  applying  the  A-76  efficien- 
cy guidelines  should  help  preserve  program 
service  levels  by  improving  in-house  effi- 
ciency. 

Our  views  on  H.R.  3357 

A  legislated  national  policy  of  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  would  encourage  broader 
and  more  consistent  implementation  of  the 
OMB  Circular  A-76  policy.  Even  though  A- 
76  contracts  often  involve  start-up  prob- 
lems, our  past  evaluations  generally  showed 
that  A-76  implementation  resulted  in  cost 
savings  while  preserving  services.  If  enacted, 
H.R.  3357  would  provide  the  recommended 
national  policy  and  also  should  result  in 
cost  savings  and  program  preservations  if 
fully  implemented  in  accordance  with  ap- 
propriate contracting  procedures  and  regu- 
lations. We  believe,  however,  that  one  provi- 


1  Expanding  the  Efficiency  Review  Program  for 
Commercial  Activities  Can  Save  Millions  (FPCD- 
81-77.  Sept.  30.  1981). 

^  DOD  Functions  Contracted  Out  Under  OMB 
Circular  A-76:  Contract  Cost  Increases  And  The  Ef- 
fects On  Federal  Employees  (NSIAD-85-49,  Apr.  15. 
1985);  Review  of  DOD  Contracts  Awarded  Under 
OMB  Circular  A-76  (PLRD-81-58.  Aug.  26.  1981): 
GSA's  Cleaning  Costs  Are  Needlessly  Higher  Than 
In  The  Private  Sector  <AFtAD-Sl-lS.  Aug.  24.  1981): 
Factors  Influencing  DOD  Decisions  To  Convert  Ac- 
livilies  From  In-House  To  Contractor  Performance 
(PLRD-81-19.  Apr.  22.  1981). 


sion  of  H.R.  3357  should  be  considered  for 
modification. 

We  believe  that  private  sector  requests  for 
reconsideration  of  government  management 
decisions  about  activities  considered  inher- 
ently governmental  and  not  subject  to  con- 
tracting out  should  be  left  to  executive 
branch  review  with  congressional  oversight 
of  the  review  process.  Such  decisions  reflect 
discretionary  management  functions  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  and  are  more  appro- 
priate for  executive  branch  review,  rather 
than  judicial  review  in  the  U.S.  District 
courts  as  provided  for  by  H.R.  3357. 

We  also  believe  that  H.R.  3357  would  pro- 
vide for  more  efficient  and  effective  govern- 
ment operations  if  it  required  accountability 
for  cost  savings  resulting  from  its  implemen- 
tation. To  assure  accountability  for  cost  sav- 
ings. H.R.  3357  should  require  agencies  to 
specify  in  their  budget  requests  anticipated 
and  actual  cost  savings  achieved  as  a  result 
of  private  sector  cost  comparisons.  As  we 
stated  in  1983  regarding  productivity  man- 
agement in  the  government '  agencies 
should  specify  expected  future  and  actual 
results  from  productivity  improvement  ef- 
forts in  the  President's  budget. 

APPENDIX  II— PAST  ANALYSES  OF  A-76  SAVINGS 

Since  1982.  five  analyses  of  the  OMB  Cir- 
cular A-76  program  have  been  made  that 
provide  10  estimates  of  long-term  annual 
savings  if  A-76  were  implemented  govem- 
mentwide. The  estimates  are  long-term  be- 
cause (1)  they  exclude  short-term  costs  that 
are  incurred  by  the  government  in  convert- 
ing activities  to  contractor  performance, 
such  as  loss  of  productivity  and  disruption 
of  service,  and  (2)  they  include  retirement 
savings  that  would  materialize  many  years 
after  conversion  to  contract.  The  estimates, 
shown  in  table  II.  1,  were  made  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (CBO),  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Public  Administration 
(NAPA),  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (PPSSCC), 
and  the  Heritage  Foundation. 

The  estimates  differ  primarily  because  of 
different  assumptions  regarding  the  number 
of  white  collar,  commercial-type  positions 
that  would  be  studied  under  A-76  and  con- 
verted to  contractor  performance.  OMR's 
savings  estimate  of  $2  to  $3  billion  per  year 
after  A-76  implementation  govemmentwide 
was  based  on  an  expanded  inventory  of  com- 
mercial-type positions  that  would  be  subject 
to  A-76  procedures.  In  addition  to  226,000 
largely  blue-collar  positions,  OMB  expanded 
the  inventory  to  include  white-collar  posi- 
tions that  at  the  time  were  not  considered 
in  federal  agencies'  inventories  of  activities 
covered  by  A-76.  This  change  raised  the  in- 
ventory to  include  418.000  federal  commer- 
cial-type positions.  OMB  further  excluded 
from  its  estimate  commercial-type  positions 
restricted  from  A-76  contracting  out.  CBO's 
estimates,  in  contrast,  focused  mostly  on 
blue-collar  positions.  The  NAPA  estimate 
included  positions  restricted  from  contrac- 
ing  out  and  also  did  not  include  additional 
white-collar  positions  identified  in  OMB's 
expanded  inventory.  The  PPSSCC's  Person- 
nel Management  Task  Force  estimate  fo- 
cused on  the  universe  of  blue-collar  posi- 
tions identified  in  OMB's  1984  inventory  of 
commercial  activities.  The  PPSSCC's  Man- 
agement Office  estimate,  although  assum- 
ing removal  of  the  10  percent  conversion 
differential,  also  assumed  reduction  of  exist- 


■'  Increased  Use  of  Productivity  Management  Can 
Help  Control  Government  Costs  <APMD-84-ll. 
Nov.  10.  1983). 


ing  restrictions  from  contracting  out  and 
that  actual  costs  of  in-house  performance  of 
activities  would  be  compared  to  contracting 
costs.  The  Heritage  Foundation  estimate  in- 
cluded the  positions  restricted  from  con- 
tracting out  and  the  Postal  Service  in  the 
universe  of  commercial-type  positions  sub- 
ject to  A-76. 

TABLE  ILL— ESTIMATES  OF  LONG-TERM  ANNUAL  SAVINGS 
WITH  A-76  IMPLEMENTED  GOVERNMENTWIDE 
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Congressional  Budget  Office 

In  1982,  CBO  made  a  study  of  the  poten- 
tial savings  that  could  be  achieved  from  con- 
tracting out  for  support  services.*  CBO  ex- 
amined four  options  for  A-76  contracting 
out  and  estimated  long-term  savings  that 
would  be  fully  realized  decades  after  imple- 
mentation. CBO's  estimates  of  savings 
under  these  four  options  ranged  from  $500 
million  to  $1.2  billion  per  year. 

Option  I:  Maintain  OMB's  current  1982  A- 
76  program  as  promulgated  in  draft  revised 
circular.  Under  this  option  165,000  positions 
in  commercial  activities  would  convert  to 
contract  with  savings  of  about  $900  million 
annually. 

Option  II:  Modify  OMB's  cost  comparison 
guiclelines  to  recognize  fully  the  costs  of  re- 
tirement and  federal  employee  layoffs.  The 
retirement  cost  factor  that  is  added  to  the 
in-house  cost  would  be  periodically  adjusted 
to  reflect  federal  retirement  costs  and  a  new 
factor  to  account  for  federal  layoff  costs 
would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  contracting. 
Since  the  layoff  costs  were  assumed  to  be 
larger  than  the  increase  suggested  for  re- 
tirement costs,  the  net  effect  would  shift 
the  cost  comparisons  in  favor  of  in-house 
performance.  This  would  result  in  135,000 
positions  converting  to  contract  with  sav- 
ing.s  of  about  $900  million  annually. 

Option  III:  reduce  legislative  restrictions 
on  contracting  out  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA).  Reducing  the  restrictions 
would  add  50,000  federal  positions  to  the 
135,000  converted  to  contract  under  Option 
II  resulting  in  185.000  positions  converted  to 
contract  and  savings  of  $1.2  billion. 

Option  IV:  Maximize  near-term  savings  by 
limiting  conversion  to  contract  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  cash  payments  under  con- 
tracting out  are  lower  than  current  outlays 
for  in-house  performance.  Determinations 
would  have  to  be  made  of  which  conversions 
would  result  in  immediate  budget  savings 
from    contracting    out.    Other    conversions 
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,u.w  result  in  short-term  increases  in 
-»  outlays,  but  would  provide  savings  at 
ater  time,  would  not  occur.  By  focus- 
1  near-term  savings.  95.000  positions 
convert  to  contract  and  result  m  sav- 
u  $500  million  annually, 
s  ibsequent  annual  reports  on  reducing 
cit.  CBO  indicated  that  with  an  ex- 
program  of  contracting  out,  which 
*qu  the  restrictions  on  DOD  and  VA. 
gi  ivemment  would  eventually  spend  at 
1  billion  less  per  year  on  compensa- 
(oste.   CBO.   however,  cautioned  that 
-t  erm  savings  may  be  small  due  to  re- 

it  and  conversion  costs. 

cws  A-76  savings  estimates  were  based 

dirferences  in  employee  compensation 

Tor  private  and  federal  workers.  CBO 

the   unit   labor   costs,   including 

and    benefits,    for    15    commercial, 

blue-collar,  occupations  in  18  geo- 

pi;  areas.  The  results  were  projected  to 

s  estimate  of  the  federal  civilian  work 

subject  to   its  Circular  A-76  policy 

the  four  options.  According  to  the 

J  malyst  who  prepared  the  1982  report. 

results  of  the  analysis  would  be  differ- 

done  today  because  of  A-76  program 

1,  changes  in  the  differences  between 

and  private  wages  for  the  affected 

.ions,    and   because   of   the   govern- 

accumulated  experience  with  the  A- 

i  since  1982  upon  which  addition- 

„  could  be  based.  CBO  is  presently 

its  estimates  of  potential  savings 

A-76  program. 

Academy  of  Public  Administration 
1983,  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
as  part  of  a  larger  study  of 
..      management'      estimated      that 
s  Circular  A-76  procedures  could  gen- 
$1  biUion  or  more  per  year  in  savings, 
identified  11.000  commercial  and  in- 
activities being  performed  by  the 
>.ent  costing  $19  billion  and  employ- 
,000  federal  workers  which  could  be 
by  the  private  sector.  NAPA  esti- 
that.  even  with  the  existing  restric- 
on  contracting  out.  if  half  of  the  ac- 
_.«  were  studied  under  A-76  with  sav- 
of  10  to  15  percent.  $1  billion  would  be 
annually.  NAPA  recognized  the  pro- 
,ity    enhancement    benefits    possible 
the  A-76  study  process  and  considered 
a  fair  means  of  deciding  on  who  should 
commercial  activities  for  the  gov- 
^.,^.  It  recommended  that  implementa- 
of  A-76  be  accelerated  in  order  to  real- 
-76's  productivity  savings  potential. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
a  1984  A-76  program  progress  report, 
estimated  that  govemmentwide  imple- 
of  A-76  would  result  in  savings 

„  $1  billion  per  year."  The  report 

il  hasized  A-76's  savings  potential  and  the 
programs  objective  to  improve  govem- 
management       and       productivity 
,.  fair  competition. 

^■s  estimate  of  savings  from  A-76  was 

^„  on  an  inventory  of  commercial  activi- 

costlng  $6  bUlion  and  employing  226,000 

workers.  With  prior  A-76  competi- 
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tions  resulting  in  average  savings  of  20  per- 
cent OMB  calculated  that  potential  savings 
from  A-76  would  exceed  $1  billion.  Excluded 
from  the  inventory,  however,  were  another 
$14  billion  of  commercial-type  activities 
that  were  restricted  from  contracting  out 
for  national  defense  and  patient  care  pur- 
poses. __,  , 

OMB  further  considered  A-76  s  savings 
potential  of  the  scope  of  commercial  activi- 
ties were  to  be  expanded.  OMB  noted  that 
the  $6  billion  inventory  was  focused  primar- 
ily on  blue-collar  positions  and  did  not  in- 
clude many  white-collar,  conmiercial-type 
positions  such  as  engineering,  training,  and 
computer  operations.  Its  preliminary  esti- 
mates showed  that  if  the  white-collar  com- 
mercial activities  were  included  in  agency  A- 
76  inventories,  then  the  total  A-76  invento- 
ry would  double  In  size.  This  expanded  In- 
ventory would  encompass  activities  costing 
$10  to  $15  billion  to  perform  in-house  and 
employing  at  least  418.000  federal  workers. 
OMB  estimated  that  the  expanded  invento- 
ry could  provide  annual  savings  ranging 
from  $2  to  $3  billion. 

More  recently,  in  its  report  Management 
of  the    UniUd  States   Government,   Fiscal 
Year  1987,'  OMB  estimated  that  its  com- 
mercial   activities    review    schedule    would 
result  in  annual  budget  savings  among  the 
nondefense  agencies  of  $369  million  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  Those  savings  would 
come  from  both  the  A-76  cost  comparisons 
and  efficiency  reviews  of  commercial  activi- 
ties performed  in-house  by  federal  employ- 
ees  The  military  departments  and  defense 
agencies  were  not  included  in  OMBs  esti- 
mate because  under  current  budget  proce- 
dures they  are  permitted  to  reprogram  any 
savings  from  their  A-76  commercial  activi- 
ties and  efficiency  review  programs. 
PPSSCC 
Also    in    1984.    the    President's    Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (PPSSCC) 
concluded  its  study  of  federal  government 
management    and   operations.   Six   of   the 
PPSSCCs  36  functional  task  forces  reiterat- 
ed the  A-76  programs  savings  potential  and 
made  estimates  of  savings  from  A-76  within 
their  respective  functions.  The  commission 
later  found  the  task  forces"  estimates  to  be 
partly  duplicative.  The  Task  Force  On  Per- 
sonnel   Management    and    the    PPSSCCs 
Management   Office,   however,   made   esti_ 
mates  of  potential  annual  savings  from  A-76 
after  it  was  Implemented  govemmentwide. 

The  PPSSCCs  Task  Force  On  Personnel 
Management  based  its  estimate  of  A-76  sav- 
ings on  daU  provided  by  OMB.  The  task 
force  estimated  that  govemmentwide  imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  would  reduce  the 
federal  budget  by  about  $1  billion  armually 
by  eliminating  132,644  federal  positions.' 

The  PPSSCCs  Management  Office  took  a 
broad  view  of  the  A-76  Implementation  and 
estimated  annual  savings  of  $4.6  billion.' 
The  office  estimated  that  after  5  years 
400,000  out  of  500,000  positions  in  commer- 
cial activities  would  be  contracted  out.  To 
achieve  this  level  of  conversions,  it  assumed 
that  restrictions  prohibiting  contracting  for 
support  services  In  the  DOD,  VA,  and  the 


General  Services  Administration  would  be 
removed  and  that  OMB's  cost  comparison 
procedures  would  be  relaxed. 

The  changes  in  cost  comparison  proce- 
dures would  involve  (1)  using  established 
actual  costs  of  in-house  performance,  rather 
than  estimates  developed  in  a  management 
efficiency  study  and  (2)  eliminating  the  10- 
percent  differential  used  to  account  for  loss 
of  productivity  and  disruption  of  service 
while  converting  an  activity  to  contractor 
performance.  The  office  further  assumed  a 
10-percent  efficiency  gain  for  the  activities 
that  remained  In-house  as  a  result  of  compe- 
tition with  the  private  sector. 

Heritage  Foundation 
In  1986,  an  additional  estimate  of  savings 
from  OMB  Circular  A-76  was  made  by  the 
Heritage  Foundation  as  part  of  a  larger 
study  of  proposals  for  reducing  the  federal 
deficit.'"  The  foundation  estimated  that  an 
expanded,  reformed  A-76  program  would 
save  $3  billion  per  year.  The  foundation  es- 
timated that  1  million  federal  employees,  in- 
cluding postal  workers,  were  engaged  In 
commercial  activities  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  A-76  competitions.  The  foundation 
recommended  stricter  implementation  of  A- 
76,  removal  of  restrictions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  modifying  the  cost  com- 
parison procedures,  and  Independent  over- 
sight of  the  A-76  process.  As  a  result  of 
these  changes.  Heritage  estimated  that 
500,000  positions  costing  $10  billion  would 
be  converted  to  contract  with  savings  of  30 
percent  or  $3  blUion  per  year  after  conver- 
sion, retirement,  and  other  one-time  costs 
were  Mcounted  for. 
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Increased  Use  Of  Productivity  Manage- 
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Costs 
Compendium  01  GAO's  Views  On  The 
Cost   Saving   Prosposals   Of   The 
Grace  Commission.  Vol  II— Individ- 
ual Issue  Analysis,  pp  229-230 
OOO  Functions  Contracted  Out  Under 
OMB  Circular  A-76  ConttKl  Cost 
Increases  And  Tlie  [ttects  On  Fed- 
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Under  OMB  Circular  A-76 


Sept  25.  1978 PSAO-78-U8 

Apr  22.  1981 PUIO-81-19 
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Aug  24,  1981 AfMO-81-78 

Aug  26,  1981         PlRD-81-58 
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Aug.  15,  1985 NSIAO-85-49 
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tevitalising  Federal  Management:  Managers 
Their  Over  Burdened  Systems  (A  panel  report 
«  National  A(»demy  of  Publtc  Administration. 
1983);  Deregulation  of  Government  Manage- 
c-h  Federal  Procurement  Interim  Report  (Nation- 
/  cademy  of  Public  Administration.  Mar.  1983). 
'  EnAancinp  Government  Productivity  Through 
Coi  tpetition:  Targeting  for  Annual  Savings  Of  One 
Bit  ion  DoUars  By  19SS  (Office  of  Management  and 
Bu:  Iget.  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  Mar. 
19«  k). 


'  Management  of  the  United  StaUs  Government. 
FUcal  Year  1987,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (U.S.  Gover- 
ment  Printing  Office.  Feb.  1986). 

•  Presidents  Private  Sector  Survey  On  Cost  Con- 
trol. Report  on  Personnel  Management  (O.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Nov.  1983). 

»  Presidents  Private  Sector  Survey  On  Cost  Con- 
trol. Report  on  Management  Office  Selected  Issues 
Volume  X,  Opportunities  Beyond  PPSSCC  (U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Jan.  1984). 
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"•Slashing  the  Deficit.  FUcal  1987  (Washington. 
D.C.:  The  Heritage  Foundation.  Jan.  1986). 


Washington,  DC.  December  16,  1986. 
Mr.  William  J.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General,  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  1,  1986.  allowing  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  review 
and  comment  on  the  GAO  draft  report  enti- 
tled "Federal  Productivity:  Potential  Sav- 
ings from  Private  Sector  Cost  Compari- 
sons." 

We  concur  with  the  report's  findings  and 
have  only  one  comment.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  page  7  is 
necessary  in  the  context  used.  The  A-76 
policy  that  the  footnote  refers  to  states  that 
there  is  no  review  of  agency  management 
decisions  to  declare  activities  inherently 
governmental  and  therefore,  not  subject  to 
competition  with  the  private  sector.  The 
footnote  states  that  GAO  will  review  the  re- 
sults of  A-76  cost  comparisons  if  there  Is  an 
allegation  that  an  agency  failed  to  comply 
with  the  established  A-76  rules.  The  two 
policies  for  review  are  not  the  same  and  the 
footnote  could  lead  to  some  confusion. 

Your  letter  proposed  a  meeting  to  discuss 
OMB's  comments:  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
necessary  due  to  our  agreement  with  the 
report.  Thank  you  again  for  allowing  OMB 
to  comment. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  C.  Boyd, 
Acting  Associate  Director 

for  Management. 

a  1200 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
from  a  district  where  contracting  out 
has  been  under  close  scrutiny  for  the 
12  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues 
something,  this  is  one  of  those  fool's- 
gold  answers.  We  have  found  in  almost 
every  audit  that  is  done  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  that 
once  we  contract  something  out  it  gets 
more  expensive  to  the  taxpayers.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  rush  to  do  more 
contracting  out  based  on  that  experi- 
ence. This  administration  has  tried  to 
increase  contracting,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  mistake  and  very  expen- 
sive. 

The  Government  has  an  A-76  review 
process,  we  can  improve  it  with  the 
Skelton-Panetta  substitute.  Trying  to 
rush  out  and  do  more  contracting  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  money  be- 
cause once  the  private  sector  has  the 
work,  the  price  escalates. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Washington 
yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton yielding. 

I  just  want  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks] 
and  support  his  statement.  We  have 
found,  for  instance,  that  at  Port  Sill, 
OK,  in  my  district  the  Army  had  to 
admit  that  the  procedures  were 
flawed,  that  the  calculations  used  in 


the  determination  of  the  rates  for  the 
civilian  workers  as  opposed  to  the  con- 
tracting firm  were  inappropriate,  and 
that  they  were  not  balanced.  However, 
they  were  afraid  to  reverse  the  process 
because  of  the  pressure  from  the  ad- 
ministration to  push  contracting  out. 
and  that  is  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  in  these  annoimcements  here 
today  in  this  book  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has 
demonstrated. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  put  a  lid  on 
this  and  slow  it  down.  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. In  point  of  fact,  study  after 
study  is  showing  that  contracting  out 
only  in  the  short-term  saves  money  be- 
cause in  the  long-term  prices  in  the 
private  sector,  pay  and  benefits,  are 
going  up  much  faster  than  they  are 
going  up  in  the  public  sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ments numbered  1  and  4  printed  in 
section  3  of  House  Report  100-590  re- 
lating to  "contracting  out,"  by,  and  if 
offered  by.  the  following  Members  or 
their  designees,  in  the  following  order 
only: 

(A)  Representative  Crane;  and 

(B)  Representative  Traficant. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRANE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offerd  by  Mr.  Crane:  At  the 
end  of  title  Vlll  of  division  A  (page  144. 
after  line  12).  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  HI2.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  PERfX)RM- 
ANCE  OK  DOD  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(a)  Cost  Cobwarisons.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  identify  all  commercial  activi- 
ties performed  by  Department  of  Defense 
personnel.  Each  year,  beginning  in  1989.  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  studies  at  the 
annual  rate  of  3  percent  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  civilian  population  shall  be  con- 
ducted until  all  identified  commercial  activi- 
ties have  been  reviewed  under  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive method  of  operation  of  such  activities. 
Each  review  shall  compare  the  costs  of  per- 
forming such  activities  by  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  with  the  costs  of  per- 
forming such  activities  by  contractor  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)  Budget  Requirements.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  Include  in  each  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  proposal  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
beginning  with  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  an  estimate  of  the  expected  savings 
from  the  cost  comparisons  required  under 


subsection  (a)  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  budget  Is  being  sut>- 
mltted.  The  estimated  savings  shall  be  de- 
termined through  an  analysis  of  savings 
achieved  In  previous  years  from  previous 
cost  comparisons  and  on  expected  future 
conversions  to  contract.  The  budget  esti- 
mate may  reflect  the  retention  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  the  amount  to  be 
used  as  incentive  compensation  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  employees  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(c)  Job  Placement  Program.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  develop  and  maintain 
an  effective  job  placement  program  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  employees  affected  by 
conversion  to  contract  and  shall  cooperate 
fully  in  interagency  placement  efforts. 

(d)  Employee  Incentive  Compensation.— 
The  amount  of  savings  achieved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  a  result  of  a  cost 
comparison  in  the  year  in  which  the  com- 
parison was  conducted,  and  the  amount  of 
such  savings  (based  on  a  unit  cost  system 
developed  by  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  to 
monitor  savings  rates  over  time)  in  each  of 
the  five  years  following  the  comparison, 
shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  25  percent  shall  be  distributed  each 
year  evenly  among  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  were  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  commercial  activity  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  cost  comparison. 

(2)  75  percent  shall  be  deposited  each  year 
Into  the  General  Fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

(e)  Report.- The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  each  year  a  report 
on  the  amount  of  savings  achieved  during 
the  previous  year  as  a  result  of  cost  com- 
parisons conducted  as  required  under  sub-- 
section  (a). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in  oppo- 
sition will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nobody  in 
this  body  over  the  past  19  years  who 
has  supported  our  defense  more  stren- 
uously than  I  have.  I  do  not  think  the 
action  I  am  taking  today  is  designed  in 
any  way  to  weaken  our  defense  pos- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will 
make  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  [DOD]  more  efficient 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. My  amendment  will  achieve  these 
worthy  goals  by  creating  a  legislative 
mandate  to  require  DOD  to  implement 
the  President's  recent  Executive  order, 
"Performance  of  Commercial  Activi- 
ties." DOD  will  be  required  to  identify 
all  of  its  commercial  activities  and  con- 
duct competitions,  using  the  proce- 
dures of  OMB  Circular  A-76.  between 
these  Government  operated  commer- 
cial activities  aind  non-Federal  sources 
at  the  annual  rate  of  3  percent  of  the 
Department's  civilian  population,  until 
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aU  sich  positions  have  been  studied. 
My  amendment  also  directs  DOD  to 
distri  )Ute  25  percent  of  the  recurring 
savim  ;s  to  employees  who  are  affected 
by  tte  results  of  these  studies  for  a 
perioil  of  5  years.  The  remaining  75 
perceit  of  these  savings  will  be  re- 
tume  d  to  the  Treasury  for  purposes  of 
def ici  t  reduction.  Finally,  DOD  will  be 
requied  to  maintain  an  effective  job 
place  nent  program  for  its  workers  af - 
fecte(  I  by  these  studies  and  cooperate 
fully  in  placement  efforts  with  other 

agen<  ies.  „^^  ^  , 

My  amendment  will  help  DOD  take 
even  greater  strides  toward  expanding 
its  successful  program  of  contracting 
out  uork  with  private  firms.  Despite 
the  s  torm  of  controversy  which  seems 
to  sirround  the  contracting  out  pro- 
gram, its  detractors  have  difficulty 
provi  ng  that  the  process  does  not  offer 
posit  ve  results.  The  facts,  offered  by 
DOE  and  verified  by  the  General  Ac- 
coun  ;ing  Office,  point  to  equal  if  not 
better  quality  commercial  services  at 
less  (  ost  to  the  Government.  DOD  re- 
viewed the  235  contracts  awarded  be- 
tweei  1980  and  1982  and  then  the  131 
awarded  from  October  1983  to  October 
1984  The  first  study  indicated  savings 
were  approximately  30  percent  of 
origi  tial  cost.  The  second  study,  sent  to 
Comxess  in  April  1986.  showed  that 
savi]  igs  averaged  about  33  percent. 

Sii  ice  the  A-76  program  is  not  strict- 
ly a  contracting  out  program  it  re- 
duce s   costs   in   two   ways:   First,   by 
prov  ding  an  incentive  to  Federal  agen- 
cies to  reduce  the  cost  of  in-house  op- 
erat  ons  in  order  to  compete  with  pri- 
vate industry;  and  second,  to  provide 
the  jommercial  sector  the  opportunity 
to     jompete    for    service.    Taxpayers 
trail    benefit    as    costs    are    reduced 
whether  the  Government  or  industry 
"wii  is"  the  competition.  For  example, 
sine ;  1981  as  the  administration  began 
emi  hasizing  open  competition  by  both 
side;    DOD  reported  average  cost  re- 
duc  ions  of  25  percent  in  1982,  27  per- 
cen   in  fiscal  year  1983,  29  percent  in 
fiscil   year   1984   and   30   percent   in 
fi«c  il  year  1985.  Hence  by  merely  forc- 
ing DOD  to  expand  its  program  of 
stui  lying  which  positions  it  subjects  to 
con  petition    studies,    taxpayers    will 
sav !  millions  of  dollars.  If  DOD  stud- 
ied 3  percent  of  aU  of  its  civilian  posi- 
tions,    cost     reductions     could     well 
am)unt   to  $300   million  during  the 
firs  t  year. 

M  liile  my  amendment  will  clearly 
mate  DOD  more  efficient  and  help 
recuce  the  deficit,  it  also  provides 
DC  D  employees  with  an  economic  in- 
cei  tive  to  support  the  President's  Ex- 
eci  tive  order.  All  employees  who  are 
aflBCted  by  the  conclusions  of  cost 
coi  nparison  studies,  will  receive  25  per- 
cent of  the  recurring  savings  from 
sui  h  studies.  This  will  show  employees 
th  It  efforts  to  make  the  operations  of 
EK>D  more  efficient  can  serve  their 
o«  n  interests.  Passage  and  implemen- 


tation of  my  amendment  could  well 
result  in  $75  million  for  employee  in- 
centives from  first  year  savings.  Given 
the  fact  that  DOD  experiences  a  per- 
sonnel attrition  rate  of  about  75.000 
per  year,  I  am  confident  that  the  vast 
majority  of  civilian  employees  who 
lose  competitive  bids  to  the  private 
sector  will  be  able  to  regain  employ- 
ment within  DOD.  On  the  off  chance 
that  some  of  these  employees  are 
unable  to  find  other  suitable  Federal 
employment.  A-76  guarantees  that 
they  will  be  first  in  line  to  receive  a 
similar  position  with  the  private  con- 
tractor. _  , 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  provides  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  how  Congress  can  provide  direction 
to  efforts  to  make  DOD  more  efficient 
and  likewise  reduce  the  deficit.  Given 
the  horror  stories  of  waste  within 
DOD  and  the  ever  expanding  budget 
deficit.  I  believe  that  consideration  of 
my  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  show 
the  American  people  that  we  care 
about  addressing  these  two  very  press- 
ing problems. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  My  colleague  from  Il- 
linois has  pointed  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  currently  employs 
about  1.700  people  to  conduct  what  is 
now  9.000  studies.  I  would  point  out 
that  our  committee's  review  on  con- 
tracting out.  and  in  the  hearing  we 
held  on  April  12.  indicated  the  follow- 
ing. Secretary  Robert  Stone  confirmed 
that  at  any  given  time  the  work  load 
on  A-76  review  covers  some  80.000 
spaces  that  are  in  some  phase  of  the 
review  process. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  1.700  full-time  people  in 
the  field  pulled  countless  other  people 
off  their  jobs  in  order  to  do  these  stud- 
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Mr.  Stone  has  confirmed  that  A-76 
is  exceedingly  complex  with  a  lot  of 
technical  rules  that  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed scrupulously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  I  had 
delivered  to  my  office  a  book  with 
hundreds  of  pages  in  it  that  purports 
to  show  the  review  schedule  for  con- 
tracting  out   studies   in   the   next   5 
years.  I  would  point  out  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  here  that  we  are  talking 
about    234.000    civilian    and    military 
many  years.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
does  to  the  depots  or  to  military  in- 
stallations in  the  districts  of  my  col- 
leagues but  let  me  give  my  colleagues 
two  examples  from  my  own  State  of 
Alabama  in  my  congressional  district. 
They  are  studying  for  contracting  out 
868  spaces  at  Anniston  Army  Depot. 
352   at  Fort  McClellan,   and  in  the 
second   congressional   district   of   my 
good  colleague  from  Montgomery.  AL. 


they  are  studying  3.700  spaces  at  Fort 
Rucker.  1.000  at  Maxwell,  and  300  at 
Gunter  Field  for  a  total  of  5.000 
spaces.  I  suggest  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  they  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  see  what  the  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  might  be  in 
their  respective  districts. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  would  in- 
crease the  current  workload  by  300 
percent.  Where  do  we  get  that  addi- 
tional manpower  to  do  this  job? 

We  are  currently  spending  about 
$150  million  to  $300  million,  and  I  just 
cannot  see  us  coming  up  with  this 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  and  urge  that  it  be  defeat- 
ed. ... 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Uath  [Mr. 
TT  atsisenI 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. This  is  not  the  time  to  be  increas- 
ing A-76  studies. 

In  my  district.  I  have  four  military 
installations— all  of  which  have  experi- 
enced problems  with  contracting  out. 
Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems I've  seen. 

First.  Contracting  out  causes  serious 
morale  problems.  Two  years  ago  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  base  support 
functions  were  contracted  out  to  a  pri- 
vate contractor.  For  those  employees 
who  elected  to  hire  on  with  the  con- 
tractor, they  lost  their  severance  pay. 
For  those  employees  who  elected  to 
accept  employment  elsewhere  on  base, 
they  were  required  to  train  contract 
workers  for  the  very  same  job  they 
had  been  doing  for  years.  My  tele- 
phones were  ringing  off  the  hook  by 
civilian  workers  who  resented  training 
contractors  for  the  work  they  should 
have  been  doing. 

Second.  The  Government  often  must 
accept  bids  from  contractors  that  are 
only  paper  entries  with  no  track 
record.  At  Tooele  Army  Depot,  for  ex- 
ample, Tooele  had  to  "eat"  costs  when 
a  private  contractor  failed  to  comply 
with  a  contract  to  overhaul  heavy 
equipment  for  the  Army.  For  3  years, 
the  equipment  was  stored  at  Tooele 
while  the  contractor  attempted  to  re- 
negotiate a  new  contract.  When  that 
failed,  Tooele's  added  costs  included 
storage  of  the  equipment,  mainte- 
nance of  the  equipment,  and  then 
shipping  costs  to  move  the  equipment 
to  another  Army  installation  that  fi- 
nally overhauled  the  equipment. 

Third.  The  purpose  of  A-76  is  to 
save  money.  These  are  noble  words, 
but  in  reality,  the  cost  comparisons  do 
not  provide  an  equitable  or  true  pic- 
ture. A-76  studies  are  weighed  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  contractor.  Let  me  ex- 


plain. In-house  studies  must  include 
overhead  costs  when  submitting  cost 
studies,  but  the  same  is  not  required  of 
contractors.  There  are  added  costs 
when  a  Government  employee  is 
forced  into  early  retirement  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Government  is 
paying  the  contractor  to  perform  the 
same  work.  This  added  expense  should 
be  considered  but  is  not. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  I  have 
received  from  military  management  is 
that  they  have  no  problem  competing 
with  industry  as  long  as  the  competi- 
tion is  fair.  I  agree. 

Fourth.  Management  loses  control 
of  work  that  must  be  performed  on  his 
base.  If  the  contract  is  not  specific, 
down  to  crossing  every  "t"  and  dotting 
every  "i",  a  contractor  is  not  required 
to  perform  certain  functions  that  a 
Federal  employee  would  just  naturally 
accept.  For  example,  at  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Ground,  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  contractor  to  keep  the  roads 
plowed  during  winter.  However,  the 
base  commander  learned  that  two 
roads  were  not  specified  on  the  con- 
tract, and  the  contractor  informed  the 
commander  that  he  would  not  remove 
snow  from  these  two  roads  imless  the 
commander  renegotiated  the  contract 
upward,  of  course.  Well,  snow  doesn't 
melt  very  fast  in  Utah,  and  the  roads 
couldn't  wait  for  the  contractor,  so  the 
base  commander  ended  up  pulling 
some  of  his  Federal  workers  off  their 
regular  job  to  do  the  work  that  the 
contractor  was  paid  to  do. 

A-76,  as  it  is  not  written,  raises  seri- 
ous question  as  to  who  is  directing  the 
national  defense  and  who  is  in  control 
of  decisionmaking  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. During  peacetime,  the  snow 
removal  incident  was  not  critical,  but 
in  time  of  war.  a  base  commander 
must  have  control  of  every  function 
under  his  command. 

Rather  than  increasing  contracting 
out  under  A-76.  Congress  should  give 
the  OMB,  the  private  sector,  and  man- 
agement an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  contracting  out  process  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  should 
encourage  management  to  sharpen 
their  pencils  to  achieve  a  20-percent 
cost  reduction  goal. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  would  require  the  [)epart- 
ment  of  Defense  to  study  3  percent  of  its  civil- 
ian work  force  each  year  under  the  provisions 
of  OMB  Circular  A-76. 

Cun-ently  ODD  is  studying  1  percent  of  its 
work  force  with  1.700  personnel  at  a  cost  of 
between  $150  to  $300  million.  This  amend- 
ment will  require  DOD  to  triple  the  current 
workload  with  no  increase  in  resources, 
people,  or  funds.  Tripling  the  workload  will 


cost  $450  to  $900  million  and  the  requirement 
to  expand  the  staff  by  3,400  more  personnel. 
DOD  estimates  that  the  first  year  cost  savings 
will  be  only  $78  million.  Further,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations,  Mr. 
Stone,  testified  that  DOD  can  only  complete 
studies  on  1  percent  of  the  work  force.  We 
cannot  afford  to  force  an  unreasonable  re- 
quirement upon  DOD. 

This  amendment  is  in  conflict  with  the  Nich- 
ols amendment  from  last  year,  whereby  the 
base  commander  would  have  the  authority  to 
determine  which  positions  would  be  studied 
under  A-76.  This  amendment  forces  a  mini- 
mum requirement  on  the  [K)D  which  will  then 
be  passed  down  to  the  services.  Base  com- 
manders will  not  have  total  discretion  to  make 
a  decision. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  will  require  the 
services  to  contract  more  and  more.  It  is 
going  to  cut  into  the  muscle  of  our  military 
forces.  It  affects  readiness  and  the  capability 
of  our  forces  to  provide  adequate  national  de- 
fense. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  1  minute  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
cannot  get  any  better  than  first  place. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  MO,  3  years  ago 
was  the  best  Army  installation  in  the 
world.  Last  year  it  was  the  best  Army 
installation  in  TRADOC,  and  this  year 
it  is  the  best  Army  installation  in  the 
world.  What  happened  to  them?  They 
lost  over  700  jobs,  civilian  jobs,  by  con- 
tracting out.  Now  the  gentleman  says 
that  this  contracting  out  amendment 
is  going  to  save  money.  When  one  has 
an  efficient  base  like  we  have  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  that  in  and  of  itself  is 
an  example  of  efficiency  and  of  saving 
money.  In  fact  this  amendment  will 
cost  money. 

At  Redstone  Arsenal,  for  instance, 
one  contract  was  supposed  to  save  $1 
million  but  ended  up  losing  over  $15 
million.  These  rules  happen  again  and 
again  and  again  and  cost  millions  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Defense  cost 
comparisons  just  do  not  do  the  job. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane]  also  says  that  he  feels  confi- 
dent that  anyone  who  loses  his  job  by 
contracting  out  may  find  another  job. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  not  true. 

D  1215 

AMEIfDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  CRANE 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton  as  a 
sul)stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Crane:  At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  144,  after  line  12).  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


SKC.  HI2.  APPLICAKILPrV  OV  COMMANDER  AUTHOR- 
rrV  TO  ONCMINC  AND  niTUKE  RE- 
VIEWS OF  COMMERCIAL  AlTIVrPIES. 

Section  1111  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180:  101  Stat.  1146)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Applicability.— The  authority  pro- 
vided for  commanders  of  military  installa- 
tions by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  reviews  of  commercial  activities  in- 
volving civilian  employees  that  are  being 
conducted  on  December  4.  1987,  and  to  re- 
views of  commercial  activities  that  t>egin 
after  such  date.". 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  until 
we  are  furnished  with  a  copy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  reserves  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  reading  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
and  a  Member  in  opposition  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]  offer  this  substitute  for  the 
Crane  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  Nichols 
amendment  last  year  was  meant  to 
give  base  commanders  the  authority  to 
show  initiative  in  finding  ways  to  save 
money.  This  initiative  does  not,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  claims,  de- 
stroy the  chain  of  command.  It  only 
allows  commanders  to  get  around 
minor  regulations  which  interfere 
with  efficient  operations. 

There  is  a  backlog  of  several  years' 
worth  of  studies  which  have  been  an- 
nounced, some  of  these  studies  still  in 
the  earliest  of  stages.  Commanders 
need  the  authority  to  decide  which 
functions  should  not  be  studied  and 
which  should  be  studied  for  reasons  of 
readiness  or  efficiency  which  might 
not  be  understood  by  higher  level  com- 
manders far  from  the  scene. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  for  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Skelton,  to  replace  the 
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amendment.    I    urge    my    col- 
to    support    this    substitute 


(if 


Department  of  Defense  promul- 

regulations  on  this  law  on  Peb- 

29,    1988,    to    exclude    ongoing 

from  review  by  the  installation 

„_nding  officers.  The  intention  of 

law  by  Congressman  Nicols  and 

f  was  to  include,  not  exclude,  on- 

studies  from  review  by  the  base 

iers.  This  amendment  simply 

the  original  intention  in  the 

out    provisions    of    last 

,  DOD  Act. 

giving  base  commanders  the  au- 
;y    to   operate   these   studies   as 
see  fit  may  not  be  eliminating  all 
jiroblems  in  the  contracting  pro- 
However,  such  involvement  by 
commanders    will    ensure    that 
,    officers  closest  to  the  activities 
I  lersonnel  in  question  have  the  au- 
to make  the  final  decision  on 
of  contracting  out. 
to  clarify  this  law  will  con- 
to  leave  the  base  commanders 
the  decisionmaking  process  on 
iatus  of  the  civilian  work  force  on 
military    installation    and    im- 
the  contracting  out  program  in 
Nation. 

my  colleagues  to  support  the 

substitute  to  strengthen  the 

•acting  out  program  on  our  mili- 
installations. 
DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 

.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

from  Washington. 

DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

in  strong  support  of  the  Skel- 

•  Hmetta  amendment.  I  think  this 

do  positive  things  as  it  relates  to 

acting  out  and  as  a  substitute  it 

rid  of  the  onerous  provisions  of 

Crane   amendment.    I    hope    the 

will  support  it. 

SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
only  clarifies  last  year's  Nich- 
1  mendment  which  I  believe  was  in- 
all  along  to  have  the  meaning 
we  offer  today. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
time. 
_  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
gentleman    from   Alabama    [Mr. 
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Dickinson]    insist    on    his    point    of 
order? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
a  Member  desire  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  I  am 
prepared  to  rise  in  opposition,  but  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  would  stay  in  the  well 
so  as  to  give  a  further  clarification  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  concerns, 
frankly,  that  I  have  had  has  been  the 
failure  effectively  to  implement  Exec- 
utive orders  dealing  with  A-76.  and  we 
felt  that  some  kind  of  legislative  lan- 
guage to  get  this  particular  circular 
implemented  was  in  order.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  if  he 
feels  that  his  language  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute  does  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective to  guarantee  action  because 
DOD  said  in  1979.  as  I  indicated  earli- 
er, that  they  would  review  99.000  posi- 
tions in  3  years.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  here  it  is  9  years  later  and  they  have 
only  done  a  fraction  of  those. 

Would  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  that  commitment? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
substitute  makes  things  a  lot  simpler. 
It  follows  actually  the  basic  intent  of 
what  I  voted  for  in  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment last  year.  I  felt  very  strongly 
that  it  should  apply  and  it  was  my  in- 
tention and  my  understanding  that  it 
did  apply  to  ongoing  contracts  at  the 
time.  We  cannot  substitute  legislation 
for  good  judgment.  This  allows  good 
judgment  not  to  apply  just  to  things 
in  the  future  but  allows  good  judg- 
ment by  the  base  commander  to  apply 
to  what  is  before  him  right  now. 

There  are  many  contracts  immedi- 
ately before  the  base  commander  that 
have  just  begun  or  they  are  just  a 
little  way  down  the  road.  Why  exclude 
them?  That  is  what  this  allows. 

Mr.  CRANE.  The  advantage,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  some  of  the  language 
in  my  own  amendment  is  that  it  pro- 
vided some  proper  kinds  of  guidelines 
to  guarantee  information  available  to 
a  base  commander  upoh  which  to 
make  determinations.  But  sensing  the 
position  of  the  majority  and  distin- 
guished colleagues  whom  I  admire  pro- 
foundly, who  have  real  trouble  with 
my  amendment,  I  would  thank  the 
gentleman  and  ask  that  we  all  get 
behind  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  consensus. 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  most  all  of 
the  arguments  as  to  this  matter  have 
been  covered  very  well.  But  I  would 
like  to  note,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
author  of  the  Crane  amendment,  he 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mitte  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. The  DOD  appeared  and  said  it 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  were  able  to  review  1  percent  of 
the  civilian  workforce  at  that  time. 
Just  doing  that  takes  almost  2,000  em- 
ployees and  $150  million  to  $300  mil- 
lion. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
estimates  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane]  would  jack  those  costs  up  to  at 
least  $900  million. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Crane]  where  is  that  money 
coming  from?  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  for  funding. 
They  are  simply  having  enough  trou- 
ble now  reviewing  what  is  in  the  legis- 
lation. The  proposal  was  counter  to 
good  administration,  and  I  do  think 
damages  and  deteriorates  the  morale 
and  the  efficiency  on  behalf  of  very 
loyal  and  competent  employees. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  Crane  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment.  In  effect,  it  keeps  the 
Nichols  proposal  in  effect  which  says 
these  base  commanders  can  make 
these  decisions  for  another  year  of 
how  much  contracting  out  should  be 
done.  That  is  logical. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  really 
concerned  lately.  I  started  out  sup- 
porting contracting  out.  but  they  have 
gone  too  far.  They  are  cutting  into  the 
muscle  of  defense  readiness.  I  will  give 
an  example  of  this  maintenance  of  air- 
craft. They  are  now  contracting  out 
for  the  maintenance  of  aircraft  for  the 
military.  This  work  cannot  be  done  as 
well  as  by  the  regular  military.  We 
cannot  send  these  people  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  these  civilians  are  not  eligi- 
ble to  go.  It  is  just  not  right,  and  when 
the  OMB  said  we  want  to  contract  out 
about  as  much  as  possible,  they  have 
gone  too  far. 

I  support  the  substitute,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  been 
a  staunch  opponent  of  the  contracting  out 
process,  and  as  a  result  I  feel  obligated  to 
draw  your  attention  to  an  unrealistic  amend- 
ment which  may  be  offered  this  morning  by 
Mr.  Crane,  my  respected  colleague  from  llli- 
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nois.  By  requiring  the  DOD  to  conduct  annual 
reviews  of  its  commercial  activities  employees 
in  order  to  determine  whether  their  jobs 
should  be  contracted  out,  Mr.  Crane's 
amendment  is  simply  not  a  good  idea.  While 
greatly  increasing  the  numtjer  of  contracting 
out  studies  conducted  each  year,  the  Crane 
amendment  ignores  the  fact  that  the  DOD 
itself  is  not  optimistic  about  the  feasibility  of 
handling  such  a  heavy  load.  No  matter  what 
your  views  about  contracting  out,  the  fact  that 
even  the  DOD  cannot  envision  such  an  in- 
creased study  load  is  reason  enough  to  be 
skeptical  about  the  Crane  amendment. 

As  for  contracting  out  in  general,  it  is  my 
strong  belief  that  in  most  cases  the  process 
works  to  greatly  weaken  the  morale  of  local 
workers  and  usually  results  in  wasteful  eco- 
nomic spending.  Moreover,  the  process  un- 
dercuts our  combat  readiness  by  ignoring  the 
fact  that  arsenals  and  depots— and  the  people 
who  work  there— are  as  much  a  part  of  our 
military  strength  as  any  other  piece  of  hard- 
ware we  are  building.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
and  should  not  deprive  jobs  from  our  commu- 
nities through  a  process  that  serves  no  eco- 
nomic purpose  and  will  only  weaken  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AUENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant:  At 
the  end  of  part  B  of  title  III  of  division  A 
(page  41.  after  line  18),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  316.  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTRACTING  OUT  CER- 
TAIN AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  BASE  Sl'P- 
PORT  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  performance  by  con- 
tractor personnel  of  any  base  support  func- 
tion at  any  Air  Force  Reserve  base. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  start  out  by 
saying  that  I  was  given  a  minute  under 
general  debate  on  this,  and  I  was 
screwed  by  somebody  on  our  side,  and 


I  do  not  like  that,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  problems  we  have,  as  Democrats 
we  don't  stick  together.  That  is  why 
our  Democratic  Party  is  all  screwed 
up! 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  language  of 
Crane  is  an  improvement,  but  the  base 
commander  is  going  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Pentagon,  not  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  agree  that  saving  money  is  impor- 
tant. I  am  here  to  talk  legitimately 
about  the  Pentagon's  major  goal,  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  committee  is 
talking  about  saving  money  when 
their  major  primary  goal  is  to  save 
lives. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Dicks]  came  up  here  and  said 
every  time  they  dismantle  a  unit  they 
get  rid  of  our  workers  who  have  bene- 
fits, hire  people  at  minimum  wage,  and 
it  looks  so  good  in  the  beginning,  and 
after  a  couple  of  years,  the  costs  are 
higher.  This  is  nothing  more  than  de- 
regulation of  the  military. 

I  ask  the  ultimate  question  to  the 
philosophers,  if  you  will:  What  if  East- 
em  Air  Lines,  Texas  Air.  and  Conti- 
nental say  they  could  provide  our  Air 
Force  better  services.  Where  does  it 
end? 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  base  sup- 
port functions  that  my  amendment 
deals  with.  My  amendment  would  stop 
contracting  out  in  the  beginning  at  Air 
Force  Reserve  bases  only.  It  would 
force  the  Pentagon  to  give  us  facts. 
Even  Mr.  Dicks  agrees  they  have  been 
faulty.  This  would  force  them,  before 
they  begin  dismantling  our  military. 

Second  of  all,  it  is  just  not  laundry. 
It  is  electrical  work,  motor  pool,  engi- 
neering, industrial  operations,  power- 
plant.  Everybody  in  this  Congress  evi- 
dently takes  for  granted  America  will 
never  have  an  attack  on  our  soil,  be- 
cause we  are  falling  asleep.  This 
amendment  protects  our  "war  readi- 
ness." 

I  say  that  if  Members  really  want  to 
get  a  study,  let  us  not  make  another 
deal  like  Monte  Hall.  Let  us  send  a 
message  to  the  Pentagon:  "Congress 
does  not  want  to  denigrate  our  nation- 
al security."  We  are  beginning  to  do  it. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  rise  in 
opposition? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  what  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing to  do. 

I  guess  the  bottom  line  is  that  this 
just  goes  too  far.  We  have  traditional- 
ly   encouraged    base    commanders    to 


make  decisions  which  are  really  house- 
keeping decisions. 

If  the  Traficant  amendment  were 
passed,  the  base  commander  of  a  Re- 
serve base  could  not  contract  out 
grasscutting,  he  could  not  contract  out 
laundry,  as  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned. It  takes  away  all  of  the  discre- 
tion that  he  has  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  cost-saving  or  not. 

We  think  it  is  effective  to  allow  some 
discretion  to  the  base  commander.  We 
have  done  that  in  the  past.  Some 
things  he  decides  on  should  be  con- 
tracted out,  fine,  and  some  he  says  are 
not  economically  feasible,  that  is  his 
decision.  To  make  a  broad  policy  edict 
such  as  this  to  say  that  no  contracting 
out  can  be  made  regardless  of  what 
the  base  commander  wants  to  do.  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  savings,  just  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  on  all  contracting 
out.  certainly  goes  too  far. 
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Our  committee  has  studied  and  re- 
studied  the  matter.  We  have  come  up 
with  the  best  solution  that  we  can.  To 
have  this  amendment  come  in  from 
sort  of  a  blind-sided  amendment  as  an 
absolute  prohibition,  to  take  away  all 
discretion  I  think  is  unreasonable.  I 
certainly  carmot  support  it.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  do  not  support 
it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  brief  in- 
quiry. This  is  an  amendment  that  is 
very  narrow  in  scope  and  very  narrow 
in  its  application,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  The  beginning 
will  be  with  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
units  and  the  second  stage  will  be  with 
the  military  bases. 

This  would  force,  without  setting  a 
policy  change,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
GAO  to  come  back  and  give  us  the 
truth  and  the  facts. 

I  do  not  take  it  lightly  on  this  house- 
cleaning  and  grasscutting  which  we 
have  been  talking  about.  We  can  possi- 
bly be  putting  people  on  our  bases, 
military  bases,  who  do  not  have  the 
best  interests  of  America  at  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  3V4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Before  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  just  let  me  say  that 
this  would  reverse  the  guidance  con- 
tained in  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  just  2  months 
ago  that  were  in  full  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Nichols 
amendment. 
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have  been   through   this.   This 

„  what  we  have  done. 

Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 

_me  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 

:rom  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 

s  recognized  for  2y2  minutes. 

NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
for  yielding. 

y   briefly   and  very   reluctantly, 

:hairman,  I  must  rise  in  opposi- 

to  my  friend's  proposal,  the  gen- 

n  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

me  state  that  I  appreciate  his  in- 

in  the  matter.  He  is  exactly  on 

I  commend  him  for  his  interest 

to  do  something  about  this 

out.    It   has   gotten   com- 

out  of  hand. 

ihust  say.  though.  I  must  remind 

I  entleman  and  remind  those  here 

House  floor  that  last  year  we 

an  agreement  with  the  Senate 

That  agreement  simply  says 

for  the  next  2  years  we  are  going 

__  a  trial  run  at  this  thing  and  let 

)ase  commanders  make  that  deci- 
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the  base  conunanders  are 
for  everything  that  hap- 
on  the  base.  If  the  roads  have 
.  in  them,  it  is  the  base  com- 
u.^.  's  fault;  if  somebody  messes  up, 
drunk,  it  is  the  base  commander, 
it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me  to 
base  commander  take  a  look  at 
That  is  the  law  now. 
gentleman's  amendment  would 
fly  in  the  face  of  that.  For 
reason,  I  would  have  to  oppose  it. 
DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant] 
IV2  minutes  remaining. 
TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
gentleman   from   Michigan    [Mr. 


Tie 
cert  linly 
that 

M 
yieli  I 

The 
gentleman 
has 

Ml- 
yielp 
the 
BoHiORl 


BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
^pport  of  the  amendment  of  the 
;leman  from  Ohio. 
Chairman,   I  rise  today  in  support  of 
amendments  to  the  1989  Defense  au- 
_iion  bill  that  are  necessary  to  insure  the 
treatment  and  protection  of  civilian  em- 
__  who  may  be  affected  by  contracting 
These  amendments  are  a  natural  follow- 
another  amendment  which  I  supported, 
Nichols  amendment  to  the  1988  Defense 
bill  which  gave  base  command- 
;he  right  to  choose  which  functions  could 
!  tudied  for  contracting  out 
share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues  that 
Sovemment  and  military  wisely  spend  tax- 
dollars.  In  light  of  current  budget  defi- 
it  is  essential  that  we  continue  our  mon- 
...^  efforts  and  that  we  find  new  ways  to 
costs  without  undermining  our  national  se- 
.  Contracting  out  is  often  billed  as  a  cost- 
,  measure.  Yet,  actual  savings  have  yet 
shown.  In  a  recent  article,  the  Washing- 
Post  quoted  a  Memljer  of  the  other  body 
saying,   "Few,  if  any.  Government  officials 
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can   show   that   there   was   actually   money 
saved." 

However,  the  cost  in  morale  alone  on  my 
home  base,  the  Selfridge  Air  National  Guard 
Base,  continues  to  climb  as  career  civil  serv- 
ants with  advanced  training,  proven  loyalty 
and  years  of  sen/ice  lose  interest  in  their  jobs 
because  they  have  learned  that  they  may 
soon  be  unemployed.  These  men  and  women 
have  written  and  phoned  my  office  to  ask  me 
whether  or  not  they  should  stay  in  their  jobs. 
They  ask  me,  "is  it  worth  committing  myself  to 
the  service  of  my  country  if  I  am  under  a  con- 
tinual threat  of  losing  my  job?" 

One  reason  that  contracting  out  does  not 
show  any  savings  gained  is  that  cost  analyses 
do  not  measure  equally  the  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  each  employee  and  the  cost  of 
each  employee  to  a  contractor.  If  you  do  not 
take  into  account,  for  example,  retirement 
costs  for  the  contractor,  naturally,  they  will 
come  out  being  able  to  provide  a  sen/ice 
more  cheaply  than  the  Government.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  I  support  Congress- 
man Skelton's  amendment  which  would 
insure  that  all  costs  on  both  sides,  Federal 
and  private,  are  counted  into  the  cost  of  the 
function  being  studied  for  contracting  out. 

Congressman  Skelton's  amendment  would 
also  ensure  that  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel who  are  being  studied  for  contracting 
out  are  informed  of  that  fact  and  consulted  for 
their  opinions.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that 
many  civilian  employees  did  not  know  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  jobs  until 
they  lost  them.  Futhermore,  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  not  a  standard  practice  to  keep  personnel 
informed  on  the  progress  of  the  contracting 
out  study  or  to  ask  their  opinions  on  the  con- 
tracting out  of  the  function  which  they  per- 
form. Congressman  Skelton's  amendment 
would  end  this  oversight  of  the  most  important 
part  of  any  DOD  activity— the  employees. 

Congresswoman  Schroeder's  amendment 
would  modify  a  provision  in  the  defense  bill 
which  prohibits  contracting  out  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  maintenance  functions. 
The  current  bill  would  exempt  only  trainer  air- 
craft functions,  but  the  amendment  would 
exempt  both  trainer  equipment  and  trainer  air- 
craft functions.  This  amendment  protects  posi- 
tions at  Selfridge  and  other  bases  that  are 
critical  to  the  operation  of  our  Nation's  military 
air  capability. 

Congressman  Traficant's  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  contracting  out  of  base  sup- 
port functions  on  Air  Force  Reserve  bases. 
Base  support  functions  include  such  items  as 
engineering,  housing,  industrial  operations, 
communications,  motor  pool,  supplies,  power- 
plant.  This  amendment  would  protect  the  es- 
sential services  provided  by  our  civilian  work- 
force. It  would  insure  that  services  which 
insure  the  safety,  smooth  operation  and, 
therefore,  the  readiness  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve continue  as  a  civilian  function  without 
the  disruption  caused  by  the  threat,  or  reality, 
of  contracting  out. 

Civilian  employees  have  proven  themselves 
worthy  of  the  positions  that  they  are  entrusted 
with  by  the  military  and  the  defense  depart- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  civilian 
employees,  to  recognize  their  incalculable 
value  to  our  country,  and  to  recognize  that 
contracting  out  may  not  achieve  significant 


savings  when  it  is  placed  against  both  the  tan- 
gible and  intangible  costs  of  sacrificing  the 
tremendous  efforts  made  by  our  civilian  em- 
ployees for  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  offered 
by  Congresswoman  Schroeder,  Congress- 
man Traficant  and  Congressman  Skelton 
do  not  end  contracting  out.  They  are  simply 
another  step  in  making  it  equitable  and  fair  to 
the  valuable  civilian  employees  who  are  so  di- 
rectly affected  by  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  talking 
about  being  concerned  about  commu- 
nism, talking  about  the  base  com- 
manders, giving  them  the  latitude. 
The  base  commander  reports  to  the 
Pentagon,  the  Pentagon  reports  to  the 
President  and  he  wants  to  take  every 
military  base  and  contract  out. 

Here  is  what  this  covers:  we  honestly 
believe  we  are  never  going  to  face  the 
foe  of  our  own  soil.  This  does  not  just 
cover  the  grass  cutting;  this  is  electri- 
cal, industrial,  their  motor  pool,  the 
powerplant.  communications.  We  are 
losing  these  people,  the  jobs  to  people 
coming  in  at  minimum  wage  and  2  or  3 
years  later  the  costs  keep  going  up. 
My  amendment  would  say  this  to  the 
Pentagon  and  to  GAO:  get  us  statis- 
tics. Give  us  facts. 

All  this  year  of  deregulation  we  have 
gotten  no  statistics.  Everybody  knows 
the  costs  are  going  up. 

I  am  saying  if  you  want  to  fight  com- 
munism, you  are  making  it  available  in 
America  for  a  Communist  to  work  on 
an  airplane  in  a  motor  pool  or  an  air- 
craft carrier.  That  is  nothing  to  laugh 

at. 

My  amendment,  while  it  is  stream- 
lined, because  that  is  where  they  are 
starting,  with  the  Air  Force  Reserve— 
and  the  reservists,  by  the  way,  55  per- 
cent of  our  forces  are  in  the  National 
Guard. 

I  think  Mr.  Montgomery  said  that 
the  top  gun,  the  top  pilot  in  America 
is  an  Air  Force  Reservist. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  these 
jobs  are  weekend  soldiers  in  our  re- 
serve, and  flyers.  That  is  the  people, 
the  families  that  we  are  hurting.  We 
are  not  helping  our  national  security  a 
bit. 

So  I  am  saying  Congress  is  not  start- 
ing to  talk  about  money  instead  of  de- 
fense; I  am  saying  we  should  talk 
about  lives  and  defense  on  the  defense 
bill,  not  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  131,  noes 
229.  not  voting  71.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  82] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bilbray 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  <CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Cardin 

Chapman 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Davis  (MI) 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (XL) 

DeLay 

DeWine 


AYES-131 

Erdreich 

Evans 

Feighan 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gray  (ID 

Guarini 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Manton 

Markey 

Matsui 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mineta 

Moakley 

NOES— 229 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Espy 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Foley 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hasten 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 


Mollohan 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oberslar 

Ortiz 

Panetta 

Pelosi 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Rose 

Roybal 

Russo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FD 

Staggers 

stark 

Studds 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Visclosky 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wyden 

Yatron 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FD 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (FD 

Lightf(X>t 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 


McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

I>ashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 
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Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Saxlon 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 


Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

WhitUker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 


ENROLLED  BIIJ£  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wilson)  assumed  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

House  Joint  Resolution  545  designat- 
ing May  8-14  1988.  as  "Just  Say  No 
Week." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


NOT  VOTING— 71 


Applegate 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bates 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Brooks 

Caimpbell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Collins 

Courter 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Dornan  (CA) 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Early 

Fazio 


Flippo 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gray  (PA) 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Henry 

Huckaby 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 
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Miller  (WA) 

M(x>dy 

Oakar 

Owens  (NY) 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Schneider 

Schuette 

St  Germain 

Stallings 

Stokes 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA> 

Towns 

Volkmer 

Whitten 

Wortley 

Yates 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Leiand  for.  wltli  Mr.  Barnard  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  Martinez 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Dymally  for,  with  Mr.  Frenzel  against. 

Mr.  Volkmer  for.  with  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Messrs.  HUNTER,  LEHMAN  of 
Florida.  PICKETT.  DORGAN  of 
North  Dakota  and  HEFNER  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  ATKINS  and  Mr.  SYNAR 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  rise  informally. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
debate  the  subject  matter  of  defense 
burdensharing. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ire- 
land] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  explain 
to  the  body  what  has  been  happening 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
about  burdensharing. 

Our  committee  decided  this  was  a 
very,  very  important  area  around 
which  there  is  all  sorts  of  conventional 
wisdom,  and  we  needed  some  real 
facts.  So.  for  the  last  4  months  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  sharing  a  burden- 
sharing panel  with  the  ranking 
member  from  Florida.  Mr.  Ireland. 
We  have  spent  all  sorts  of  time  in  very 
intensive  hearings  hearing  from  wit- 
nesses across  the  political  scale,  look- 
ing at  what  we  really  can  do  in  this 
whole  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  fair 
to  say  that  every  witness  we  have  had 
has  said  that  our  allies  can  certainly 
do  more,  that  after  World  War  II 
there  is  positively  no  question  they  are 
in  much  better  shape  politically  and 
economically  and  that  they  have  not 
been  doing  their  fair  share. 

Our  problem  becomes:  What  do  we 
count?  What  do  we  count  to  find  out 
exactly  what  we  are  looking  at.  wheth- 
er we  are  looking  at  oranges  and  or- 
anges and  apples  and  apples?  That  be- 
comes very  important  on  the  input 
scale. 

We  have  also  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
looking  at  the  output  scale.  What  do 
both  sides  get  for  it?  Are  some  people 
buying  a  more  efficient  defense  than 
ours?  That  is  very  critical. 

We  are  looking  at  our  commitment. 
We  are  looking  at  a  broader  perspec- 
tive on  burdensharing  because  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Japanese  position. 
As  we  all  know.  post-World  War  II 
MacArthur  put  article  X  in  their  con- 
stitution   saying    they    could    defend 
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but  no  more.  They  could 
nffensive  forces.  We  feel  since 
^e  military  allies,  but  trading 

.  that  we  still  ought  to  be 

at  their  contributing  a  signifi- 

of  their  GNP.  if  not  to  of- 

weapons,  then  maybe  to  eco- 

lid  in  the  region.  There  are  cer- 

that  desperately  need  it. 

do  not  have  the  deep  pocket  to 
any  more,  one  of  those  areas 
being  the  Philippines. 
Chairman,  we  are  not  just 
„  burdensharing  in  the  narrow- 
defense  terms.  We  are  defining 
broader  defense  term,  as  we 
World  War  II.  when  we  said 
_  on  this  planet  is  preserved 
or*y  with  weapons,  but  also  with 
economic  security.  We  are  doing  that 
of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Japa- 
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lave  learned  an  awful  lot,  and 
,  an  awful  lot  more  to  do.  We 
preparing  a  position  paper  in 
imer.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
the  panel  to  allow  people  to 
on  this  paper  and  move  for- 
that.  And  we  really  think  at 

. we  can  give  it  to  each  of  the 

perspective  new  Presidents,  and 

forward  and  make  some  very, 

itute  contributions  to  this  area. 

IRELAND.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
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Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
of  the  Defense  Burden- 
Panel,  I  can  assure  you  that 
been  actively  pursuing  this 
)n  a  bipartisan  basis.  Since  the 

„  of  the  year,  the  panel  has 

^ht  hearings,  two  sessions  with 
parliamentarians,  a  number 

ons  with  Japanese  and  Euro- 

oreign  policy  and  defense  lead- 
there's  more  to  come.  We  have 
„  that  burdensharing  is  a  far 
complicated  subject  than  most 
I  realize  and  that  ally  bashing  is 
easier  then  finding  constructive 

to  the  problems.  We  are  com- 

I,  however,  to  pursuing  the  latter 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
;  the  chance  to  complete  the 
we  have  been  asked  to  do. 

you  will  hear  many  statistics 
how  much  the  United  States 
versus  the  amount  spent  by  our 
You  will  hear  that  world  eco- 
and  military  conditions  have 
_  drastically  since  the  post- 
war II  era  and  that  our  once 

friends   and   enemies   are 

( conomically  strong  enough  to  do 
more  for  their  own  defense.  Pi- 
you  will  hear  that  by  not  spend- 
;  much  for  defense  as  we  do,  our 
have  the  luxury  of  putting  more 
_  into  domestic  programs,  sub- 
business  and  trade  or  taxing 

at  a  lower  rate, 
not   going   to   dispute   these 
because— by  and  large— they 
rue  and  I  fully  agree  that  the 
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United  States  is  bearing  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden.  To  be 
fair,  the  United  States  is  a  worldwide 
power  with  worldwide  interests— but 
so  are  our  allies.  In  today's  world  even 
the  smallest  country  has  economic  and 
trade  interests  in  resources  and  mar- 
kets outside  its  borders. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  note 
that  some  of  our  allies  do  far  more 
than  others  in  defending  our  common 
interests  and  we  should  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  But  these  contri- 
butions don't  change  the  big  picture 
and  it  has  become  clear  that  a  reap- 
praisal of  some  of  our  defense  burden 
is  in  order  and  long  overdue.  In  order 
to  achieve  equity  we  must  ensure  that 
those  who  reap  the  benefits  of  our 
protection  and  the  resulting  access  to 
world  markets  must  also  share  the  re- 
sponsibilities. We  must  improve  our  di- 
plomacy so  that  our  allies  recognize 
the  threats  to  our  shared  culture  and 
recognize  that  America  cannot  and 
will  not  continue  to  pick  up  the  check 
when  benefits  are  reaped  by  all. 

We've  learned  during  the  course  of 
our  hearings  that  U.S.  diplomats  have 
not  been  terribly  effective  negotiators 
when  it  comes  to  burdensharing  with 
our  allies.  If  the  House  today  approves 
the  Bryant  and  Robinson  amendments 
requiring  unilateral  troop  withdraw- 
als—without negotiating  asymetrical 
conventional  reductions  with  the  Sovi- 
ets—we will  have  proven  ourselves  to 
be  the  worst  negotiators  of  all.  The 
challenge  here  is  one  of  leadership. 
Leadership  is  not  inviting  all  your 
friends  to  dirmer  and  then  picking  up 
the  check,  leadership  is  getting  your 
friends  and  allies  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  tab. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  these 
amendments  demonstrate  that  kind  of 
leadership  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  these  proposals. 

D  1255 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  effort  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorada  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  is  Chairing  this  burden- 
sharing task  force. 

I  would  urge  the  House  today  not  to 
adopt  any  of  the  binding  amendments 
that  have  been  proposed  at  this  time.  I 
think  we  should  give  the  committee  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  this  question  in 
greater  detail  before  making  a  judg- 
ment on  what  to  do  legislatively. 

Yes.  it  is  easy  to  beat  up  on  our 
allies  about  burden  sharing,  but  I 
think  at  this  very  critical  moment 
when  the  other  body  is  considering 
the  INF  agreement  and  there  is  great 
concern  in  Europe  about  the  United 
States  continued  commitment  to  our 
NATO  obligations.  I  think  we  would 
send  the  wrong  message  at  the  wrong 


time,  so  let  us  support  the  committee. 
The  United  States  must  strengthen  its 
conventional  forces— this  amendment 
would  weaken  NATO  and  would  send 
the  worst  possible  message.  Let  us  give 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  and  her  panel  a  chance  to 
analyze  it  and  let  us  not  start  sending 
a  message  that  we  are  pulling  back 
from  Europe  and  our  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  First  of  aU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  express  my  personal 
appreciation  for  the  work  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  and  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
have  done  in  the  area  of  burden  shar- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
this  topic  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  future 
integrity  of  our  security  alliance  gets 
only  10  minutes  of  general  debate 
under  the  rule. 

Still,  I  think  we  must  focus  on  the 
direct  relationship  between  the 
burden  sharing  question  and  the  de- 
fense budget. 

America's  defense  has  been  cut  4 
years  in  a  row. 

However,  our  commitments  around 
the  world  have  not  been  reduced— 
they  have  increased  as  result  of  our 
Persian  Gulf  operations  and  the  pend- 
ing INF  Treaty. 

The  point  is— this  mismatch  between 
declining  resources  and  growing  com- 
mitments has  to  be  addressed  before 
America  is  stretched  too  wide,  and  too 
thin. 

We  can  prevent  that  with  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  our  commit- 
ments that,  I  believe,  will  reveal  areas 
where  America's  share  of  the  load 
should  be  reduced  and  our  allies'  share 
increased. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  our  remaining  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

SOLARZ]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  in  urging 
the  Members  to  reject  the  burden- 
sharing amendments  which  we  will  be 
considering  a  little  bit  late  on  today.  I 
think  these  amendments  could  jeop- 
ardize the  unity  of  the  alliance.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  cutting  back  on  our 
own  defense  expenditures,  it  does  not 
seem  appropriate  to  me  to  be  bludg- 
eoning our  allies  into  spending  even 
more. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
European  allies  are  carrying  an  impor- 
tant share  of  the  burden.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  ground  forces  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  Air  Force  that  would  be 
available  in  Europe  in  the  event  of  a 
Warsaw  Pact  attack  on  day  one  are 
European  ground  and  air  forces. 


The  Japanese  are  spending  more  on 
defense  than  Britain,  Prance,  or  Ger- 
many. Next  to  the  United  States  they 
are  spending  more  on  defense  than 
any  other  country  in  the  free  world. 
While  I  would  like  to  see  the  Japanese 


NATO  member  nations  and  by  7.000  for 
Japan. 

(2)  Exceptions  for  nato  member  na- 
tions.—The  reduction  in  the  strength  levels 
of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  assigned  to  permanent  duty 
ashore   in   member   nations   of  NATO   re- 


do more,  I  think  we  need  to  recognize     quired  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 


they  are  already  doing  a  great  deal. 
They  have  more  forces  in  the  Pacific 
than  we  do.  For  aU  of  these  reasons  I 
think  we  should  avoid  the  amend- 
ments on  burden-sharing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendments  numbered  5 
through  8  printed  in  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-590  relating  to  de- 
fense burden  sharing,  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by,  the  following  Members  or 
their  designees,  in  the  following  order 
only: 

(A)  Representative  Bryant; 

(B)  Representative  Robinson; 

(C)  Representative  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina;  and 

(D)  Representative  Richardson. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BRYANT 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bryant:  At 
the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163, 
after  line  6).  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  934.  PROGRAM  FOR  ENCOURAGING  IMPROVED 
DEFENSE  CAPABILITIES  BY  ALLIES. 

(a)  Findings  and  Policy.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

(1)  the  member  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  "NATO")  and 
Japan  should  each  bear  a  greater  share  of 
the  cost  of  their  own  defense  by  improving 
their  conventional  defense  capabilities  so  as 
to  lengthen  the  period  during  which  they 
can  be  adequately  defended  by  conventional 
forces  in  the  event  of  a  nonnuclear  attack 
on  any  NATO  member  nation  or  Japan 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
early  use  of  nuclear  weapons:  and 

(2)  Increased  defense  spending  by  NATO 
member  nations  (other  than  the  United 
States)  and  Japan  and  improving  conven- 
tional military  sustainability  and  providing 
support  facilities  in  NATO  member  nations 
in  western  Europe  for  rapid  reinforcements 
from  the  United  States  are  crucial  to  accom- 
plishing such  defense  capability. 

(d)  Permanent  Ceiling  on  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Overseas.— After  September 
30,  1989,  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an 
authorization  contained  in  this  or  any  sub- 
sequent Act  may  not  be  used  to  support  a 
level  of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  ashore  as  of  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year— 

(1)  in  member  nations  of  NATO  (other 
than  the  United  States)  at  any  level  in 
excess  of  326,414;  or 

(2)  in  Japan  at  any  level  in  excess  of 
65.000. 

(c)  Reduction  of  Ceiling  Unless  Certain 
Objectives  Accomplished.— 

(1)  General  rule.— For  fiscal  years  1991, 
1992.  and  1993,  the  ceilings  imposed  by  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  reduced  by  30.000  for 


any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  implemented  if 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  either  of  the 
following  subparagraph  are  met  during  the 
fiscal  year: 

(A)  Real  economic  growth  plus  one  per- 
cent   GROWTH    IN    defense    SPENDING.— Each 

member  nation  of  NATO  has  Increased  its 
defense  spending  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense) by  at  least  the  percentage  equal  to 
the  percentage  of  real  economic  growth  in 
the  economy  of  that  nation  during  such 
year  plus  1  percentage  point. 

(B)  Alternative  objectives.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  certifies  to  Congress  in  writ- 
ing that  the  member  nations  of  NATO 
(other  than  the  United  States)  have  accom- 
plished each  of  the  following  objectives 
during  such  fiscal  year: 

(i)  Increase  in  supply  of  aerial  and 
GROUND  MUNITIONS.— Those  member  nations 
of  NATO  which  have  committed  forces  to 
the  Center  Region  have  placed  on  firm 
order,  or  accepted  delivery  of.  supplies  of 
aerial  and  ground  munitions  so  as  to  reduce 
by  20  percent  the  gap  between  the  goal  (as 
esUblished  in  NATO  Ministerial  Guidance) 
of  30  days  supply  of  such  munitions  and  the 
level  of  such  munitions  available  in  the 
Center  Region  of  NATO  as  of  January  1, 
1989. 

(ii)  Increase  in  number  of  emergency  op- 
erating FACILITIES  AND  SEMIHARDENED  AIR- 
CRAFT shelters.— Member  nations  of  NATO 
have  increased  the  number  of  minimum  es- 
sential and  emergency  operating  facilities 
and  semihardened  aircraft  shelters  in  West- 
em  Europe  so  as  to  reduce  by  20  percent  the 
gap  between  the  number  of  such  facilities 
and  shelters  available  on  January  1,  1989. 
and  the  number  required  (by  NATO  Minis- 
terial Guidance)  to  support,  under  NATO/ 
SHAPE  standards,  the  commitment  of 
United  States  reinforcing  tactical  aircraft 
set  forth  in  the  Defense  Planning  Question- 
naire (DPQ)  Response  of  the  previous  year. 

(iii)  Certification  of  significant  im- 
provement IN  conventional  defense  capa- 
bility.—The  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  writing  that  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  the  member  nations  of  NATO 
have  undertaken  significant  measures  to  im- 
prove their  conventional  defense  capabili- 
ties and  that  those  improvements  contrib- 
ute to  lengthening  the  projected  period  of 
time  after  a  major  conventional  armed 
attack  on  any  member  nation  of  NATO  in 
Europe  before  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander would  have  to  request  authority  for 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  order  to 
defend  against  such  attack. 

(3)  Exceptions  for  Japan.— The  reduction 
of  the  level  of  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  ashore  in  Japan  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  implemented  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing subparagraphs  are  met  during  that 
fiscal  year. 

(A)  Real  economic  growth  plus  one  per- 
cent    growth     in     DEFENSE     SPENDING.— The 

level  of  defense  spending  by  Japan  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year  exceeded  that  for 


the  previous  year  by  the  percentage  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  real  total  economic 
growth  in  the  economy  of  Japan  during 
such  year  plus  1  percentage  point. 

<Bi  Increase  the  defense  of  sea-lanes  to 
1,000  MILES.— Japan  is  capable  of  defending 
its  sea-lanes  to  a  distance  of  3331^  miles 
from  Japan  by  September  30.  1990,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  666%  miles  from  Japan  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  to  a  distance  of  1,000  miles 
from  Japan  by  September  30,  1992. 

(d)  Amount  of  Reduction  Related  to 
Number  of  Objectives  Accompanied.— ( 1 )  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  certify  to 
Congress  that  each  member  nation  of 
NATO  (other  than  the  United  States)  has 
met  either  the  objective  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)(A)  or  all  three  objectives  set 
forth  in  subsection  (cK2)(B)  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  but  certifies  that  at  least 
one  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  subsection 
(c)(2)(B)  have  been  met,  the  celling  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reduced  as 
follows  for  member  nations  of  NATO: 

(A)  Reduction  if  only  one  objective  ac- 
complished.—If  the  Secretary  certifies  to 
Congress  that  only  one  of  the  three  objec- 
tives has  been  met,  the  celling  shall  be  re- 
duced by  20,000. 

(B)  Reduction  if  only  two  objectives  ac- 
complished.—If  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
two  of  the  three  objectives  has  been  met, 
the  ceiling  shall  be  reduced  by  10,000. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not 
certify  to  the  Congress  that  Japan  has  met 
either  the  objective  set  forth  In  subsection 
(c)(3)(A)  or  the  objective  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)(B)  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  the  celling  prescribed  In  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  reduced  by  7,000  in  each  fiscal  year 
for  which  one  of  the  objectives  is  not  met. 

(e)  Reduction  as  Additional  to  Previous 
Reductions.— If  a  reduction  In  a  personnel 
celling  is  required  to  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year,  such  reduction  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  reduction  In  that  cell- 
ing made  under  this  section  for  any  previous 
fiscal  year. 

(f)  Reports  on  Accomplishment  of  Objec- 
tives.— 

(1)  Progress  reports.— Not  later  than 
March  1  in  each  of  the  calendar  years  1989 
through  1993,  the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  the  status  of  the  fol- 
lowing matters  as  of  October  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  report  is  submitted. 

(Ai  Supply  of  aerial  and  ground  muni- 
tions.—The  number  of  days  of  supply  of 
the  aerial  and  ground  munitions  In  hand  or 
on  order  of  the  member  nations  of  NATO 
(other  than  the  United  States)  which  have 
conunltted  forces  to  the  Center  Region. 

(B)  Number  or  emergency  operating  fa- 
cilities AND  semihardened  AIRCRAFT  SHEL- 
TERS.—The  number  of  emergency  operating 
facilities  and  semihardened  aircraft  shelter 
completed  or  under  construction  as  they 
relate  to  United  States  commitment  of  rein- 
forcing aircraft  In  the  United  States  De- 
fense Planning  Questionnaire  (DI»Q)  Re- 
sponse of  the  previous  year. 

(CI    Other   measures  taken   to   improve 

CONVENTIONAL        DEFENSE        CAPABIUTY.— The 

measures  taken  by  the  member  nations  of 
NATO  (other  than  the  United  States)  to  Im- 
prove their  conventional  defense  capabili- 
ties which  contribute  to  lengthening  the 
projected  period  of  time  between  an  armed 
attack  on  any  member  nation  of  NATO  and 
a  request  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Command- 
er. Europe,  for  the  authority  to  use  nuclear 
weaiKtns. 
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report    shall    describe,    and 

on  a  trial  basis,  the  methodology  to 
to  establish  such  baseline. 

Cl  RCUMVENTION  OF  REQUIREMENT  TO  IN- 

jEAL  DEFENSE  SPENDING.— The  report 
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.  assessment  of  whether  reductions 
of  the  following  areas  was  accom- 
by  real  spending  increases  and  not 
Dcating  infrastructure  funds  within 
or  planned  spending  levels: 
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declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
in  effect, 

is   an   armed    attack   on    any 

country  of  NATO  or  Japan,  or 

!  President  declares  a  national  state 

and  immediately  informs  the 

of' such  action  and  the  reasons 


therefc  r 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  1  ninutes,  and  a  Member  in  oppo- 
sition will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  '  'exas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  pr<  pose  that  oiu-  NATO  and  Japa- 
nese Jllies  contribute  a  fair  share  to 
their  own  security   and   de- 
I   offer   the   allies   fair   share 
for  consideration  by  the 


support 
fense. 

amem  Iment 
Hous« 

I  copimend 
rado 
for 
Armeti 


hsr 


my  colleague  from  Colo- 

Congresswoman  Pat  Schroeder, 

efforts  as  chairwoman  of  the 

Services    Panel    on    Defense 

Burd4n-Sharing  and  her  years  of  dedi- 

to    this    issue.    The    issue    of 

burd^i-sharing  has  been  considered  by 

for  decades,  since  the  Mans- 

imendments  fo  the  late  1960's.  I 
_,  however,  that  it  is  time  to  tell 
ilies  to  put  their  money  where 
their  diplomatic  promises  are. 

.951,  Dwight  Eisenhower  viewed 

aid  for  NATO  as  essential, 

_.    If  in  10  years,  all  American 

.  stationed  in  Europe  for  nation- 

ense  purposes  have  not  been  re- 

to  the  United  States,  then  this 

wholt  project  will  have  failed." 

,  more  than  four  decades  after 
of  World  War  II,  the  number 
United  States  troops  stationed  in 
is  326,414;  75.000  more  than  a 
ago.  Our  allies'  forces,  in  con- 
have    barely    increased.    The 
Unittd  States  troop  presence  in  Japan 
Is  ab  JUt  50.000.  All  told.  515,000  mem- 


bers of  the  U.S.  military  were  sta- 
tioned outside  the  United  States  in 
1985. 

A  major  U.S.  role  in  the  defense  of 
our  allies  was  warranted  when,  as  they 
emerged  from  WWII,  they  were  weak 
economically  and  fragile  politically. 
Times  have  changed,  however,  and  our 
security  and  trade  relationships  with 
our  NATO  allies  and  Japan  must  re- 
flect that  change.  The  economic  and 
political  strength  and  maturity  of  our 
allies  now  requires  that  they  take 
more  financial  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense  and  the  worldwide  de- 
fense of  democracy. 

We  are  subsidizing  their  defense 
while  they  are  subsidizing  their  ex- 
ports. And  it's  costing  us  millions  of 

jobs. 

Under  the  protective  shield  of  the 
United  States,  European  countries  and 
Japan  have  been  able  to  moderize 
their  industrial  plants.  The  United 
States  had  a  trade  deficit  of  $171  bil- 
lion in  1987.  Ironically,  this  figure  is 
approximately  the  amount  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  says  that  we 
spend  on  the  defense  of  NATO. 

1  believe  the  time  has  come  to  send  a 
clear  signal  to  our  allies  that  we  are 
serious  about  achieving  a  better  bal- 
ance of  defense  expenditures.  And  I 
am  alone.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  created  a  high  level  task  force 
hetided  by  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
William  H.  Taft  IV,  and,  earlier  this 
month.  President  Reagan  notified  all 
NATO  government  leaders  and  NATO 
Secretary  General  Lord  Carrington 
that  will  be  visiting  them  in  the 
coming  months  to  discuss  rising  con- 
cern about  "equitable  burden-sharing" 
and  ways  for  NATO  to  make  more  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  resources. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Carlucci  has 
said  that  our  NATO  allies  "could  and 
should  do  more."  Rozanne  Ridgway, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean and  Canadian  affairs,  and 
George  Bader,  principal  deputy  for 
European  and  NATO  policy  in  the 
Pentagon's  Office  of  International  Se- 
curity Policy,  each  insisted  during  tes- 
timony to  the  Defense  Burden-Shar- 
ing Panel  that  increasing  allied  contri- 
butions to  military  defense  remains 
high  on  the  diplomatic  agenda. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's fiscal  year  1988  military  construc- 
tion bill  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
the  deep  cuts  in  projects  in  Europe 
and  Japan  reflected  a  fundamental 
demand  that  the  allies  pay  more  and 
the  Pentagon  pay  less  of  the  total  cost 
of  alliance  defense. 

Recognizing  that  Italy  spends  about 

2  percent  of  its  gross  domestic  product 
[GDP]  on  defense,  Italian  Defense 
Minister  Valerio  Zanone  wants  to  raise 
Italian  defense  spending  by  $25  billion 
over  the  next  decade  to  modernize  the 
Italian  Armed  Forces.  NATO's  Com- 
mander of  Allied  Forces  Baltic  Ap- 
proaches. Lt.  Gen.  Paul  Thorsen.  re- 


signed from  his  post  and  from  the 
Danish  Army  a  few  weeks  ago,  attack- 
ing the  "skinflint"  Danish  politicians 
and  administrators  for  failing  to  sup- 
port NATO  and  for  "continually  un- 
dermining Danish  defence." 

A  far-reaching  report  scheduled  to 
be  released  next  month  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  a  group  of  influen- 
tial political  leaders  from  major 
NATO  nations,  states,  in  essence,  that 
Europe  must  do  more  for  its  own  de- 
fense. 

While  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any 
one  of  these  leaders  might  support  my 
amendment,  it  is  clear  that  these  con- 
cerns deserve  attention  and  response. 
Accountability  must  be  added  to  our 
allies'  promises.  Our  allies  must  share 
fairly  and  fully  the  risks,  burdens,  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  benefits 
of  our  common  efforts. 

The  United  States  devotes  in  excess 
of  6.8  percent  of  its  GDP  to  defense, 
whereas  the  member  nations  of 
NATO,  on  the  average,  spend  approxi- 
mately 3.5  percent  of  their  GDP  on  de- 
fense, and  the  Japanese  allocate  only  1 
percent.  In  fiscal  year  1985.  a  compari- 
son of  defense  spending  and  popula- 
tion showed  that  the  United  States 
spent  $1,079  per  person  on  defense, 
NATO  allies  spent  $255  per  person, 
and  Japan  spent  $113  per  person. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  in 
the  introduction  to  its  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Allied  Contributions  to  NATO 
Defense,  states  that  the  United  States 
typically  devotes  60  percent  of  its  de- 
fense budget  to  our  NATO  commit- 
ment. Using  this  DOD  percentage,  the 
United  States  will  spend  $171  billion 
of  our  $285  billion  fiscal  year  1988  de- 
fense budget  on  NATO  defense  com- 
mitments. 

In  1977.  each  of  the  NATO  allies 
pledged  to  annually  increase  defense 
expenditures  by  3  percent  after  infla- 
tion. On  average,  the  allies  have  failed 
to  meet  the  3  percent  spending  objec- 
tive in  each  year  for  the  period  1978  to 
1985— the  total  average  increase  for 
those  years  being  2.2  percent.  For 
these  same  years.  U.S.  defense  spend- 
ing rose  by  5.7  percent  per  year.  Japan 
during  this  period  raised  its  defense 
spending  5.4  percent,  but  still  commit- 
ted only  1  percent  of  its  GDP  to  de- 
fense. 

While  I  recognize  that  some  NATO 
allies,  such  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  an- 
nually exceed  the  3-percent  objective 
and  that  NATO  nations  and  Japan 
each  donate  their  land  and  natural  re- 
sources and  permit  foreign  troops  to 
live  in  their  countries,  and  the  NATO 
allies  contribute  the  majority  of  air- 
craft, tanks,  ships,  and  troops  to  the 
alliance.  I  would  ar^e  that  in  the 
post-INF  world,  our  present  conven- 
tional defense  capabilities  are  danger- 
ously inadequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  is  not 
designed  to  terminate  America's  role 


in  assisting  in  the  defense  of  NATO 
nations.  Japan.  South  Korea,  or  any  of 
oiu-  democratic  allies  worldwide.  We 
will  continue  to  maintain  a  strong  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  attach- 
ment to  our  allies.  What  I  seek  Is  our 
allies'  fulfillment  of  their  repeated 
promises  to  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  improving  their  own— and 
our  common— defense  capabilities. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  en- 
courage NATO  nations  and  Japan  to 
improve  their  conventional  defense  ca- 
pabilities, because  the  continued  reli- 
ance on  the  potential  early  defensive 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  diametrical- 
ly opposed  to  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  this  country  and  the  securi- 
ty interests  of  our  allies.  The  measure 
establishes  a  permanent  ceiling  on 
United  States  forces  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  in  NATO  countries  and 
Japan  and  provides  for  the  reduction 
of  United  States  forces  in  these  coun- 
tries under  certain  circumstances. 

The  Allies  fair-share  amendment 
sets  a  permanent  ceiling  of  326,414 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  ashore  in  member  nations  of 
NATO  and  65.000  personnel  assigned 
to  Japan.  Beginning  in  1991  and  con- 
tinuing for  3  years,  the  troop  ceUing 
would  be  reduced  by  30.000  per  year 
for  our  NATO  allies  and  7,000  per  year 
for  Japan,  unless,  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  each  of  these  countries  has 
increased  its  defense  spending  by  its 
real  economic  growth  plus  1  percent. 

For  example,  if  West  Germany  were 
to  realize  real  economic  growth  of  1.5 
percent  in  1990.  the  following  year  the 
government  in  Bonn  would  be  re- 
quired to  budget  an  increase  of  at  least 
2.5  percent  for  West  German  defense 
spending  in  1991.  In  contrast  to  the 
1977  NATO  pledge  to  increase  annual 
defense  expenditures  by  3  percent 
above  inflation,  which  the  NATO  na- 
tions have  consistently  failed  to  do, 
this  approach  would  take  into  account 
the  direct  relationship  between  eco- 
nomic performance  and  the  relative 
ability  of  each  ally  to  increase  its  con- 
tribution to  the  alliance. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  mili- 
tary capabilities  are  also  an  important 
indicator  of  the  allies'  ability  to  share 
the  NATO  burden,  the  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  may  also  prevent  the 
troop  reductions  by  meeting  three 
output  goals  the  allies  have  set  for 
themselves.  These  output  goals  are 
not  ones  I  seek  to  impose  on  the  alli- 
ance, but  are  objectives  they  have  re- 
peatedly pledged  to  meet  in  order  to 
increase  the  sustainability  of  the  con- 
ventional deterrent.  My  amendment 
simply  tells  our  allies  to  "put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  is  and  meet 
yoiu"  commitments." 

The  first  alternative  goal  for  our 
NATO  allies  is  to  reduce  by  20  percent 
the  gap  between  conventional  muni- 
tions on  hand  as  of  January  1.  1989, 


and  the  NATO  goal  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  a  30-days'  munitions 
supply  level.  An  increase  of  20  percent 
is  established  for  each  year  that  this 
amendment  would  be  in  effect,  aiming 
at  100-compliance  over  5  years.  Howev- 
er, the  measure  applies  only  to  a  3- 
year  period  in  order  to  give  Congress 
and  our  allies  a  chance  to  review  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  progress  being 
made  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

The  NATO  allies  have  pledged  to 
reach  the  30-day  munitions  supply 
level  in  order  to  be  able  to  sustain 
their  conventional  military  capability 
for  30  days.  This  is  all  well  and  good, 
but  the  problem  is  that  our  allies  have 
yet  to  develop  defense  budgets  which 
would  enable  them  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

The  United  States  has  twice  the  su- 
tainability  level  of  munitions  as  our 
allies.  What  does  this  mean  if  the 
American  forces  would  comprise  at 
most  only  25  percent  of  all  the  forces 
in  a  conventional  war  scenario?  It 
likely  would  mean  that,  when  the 
allies  have  used  all  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, the  conventional  war  would  be 
over.  Then  our  leaders  would  have  the 
choice  of  escalating  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  surrendering.  This  Is  not  a 
choice  any  of  us  would  like  to  face. 
The  allies  must  reach  the  30-day  mu- 
nitions goal. 

The  second  goal  is  equally  impor- 
tant: to  reduce  by  20  percent  the  gap 
between  the  nimiber  of  existing  emer- 
gency operating  facilities  and  semihar- 
dened  aircraft  shelters  available  in 
Europe  on  January  1,  1989.  and  the 
number  required  to  support  the 
United  States  commitment  of  reinforc- 
ing tactical  aircraft.  This  requires  the 
allies  to  fulfill  their  commitment  to 
provide  the  facilities  essential  to  ac- 
commodate the  refueling,  mainte- 
nance, and  protection  of  our  rapid  re- 
inforcement aircraft  whenever  they 
might  need  to  land  in  Europe. 

If  a  war  were  to  begin  in  Europe  to- 
morrow, many  of  America's  finest 
pilots  and  state-of-the-art  aircraft 
would  arrive  in  Europe  only  to  become 
sitting  ducks— without  shelter,  with- 
out refueling  capability,  without  a  way 
to  maintain  their  aircraft— because 
our  allies  have  failed  to  do  what  they 
have  promised  again  and  again  to  do. 
It's  time  to  require  our  allies  to  build 
the  facilities  necessary  for  our  emer- 
gency air  support. 

The  third  goal  would  be  certifica- 
tion, made  by  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe  [SACEUR]  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  the 
allies  have  significantly  decreased  the 
nuclear  threat  by  increasing  their  con- 
ventional defense  capabilities. 

These  three  sustainability  objectives 
give  our  NATO  allies  alternative  meth- 
ods to  avoid  troop  reductions.  If  the 
NATO  allies  meet  the  first  real  eco- 
nomic growth  plus  1-percent  objective, 
there  would  be  no  troop  withdrawal.  If 


they  meet  all  three  of  the  second 
path's  objectives,  there  would  be  no 
troop  reduction.  If  they  meet  two  of 
the  second  path's  three  objectives,  the 
cut  would  be  10.000;  if  they  meet  only 
one,  the  cut  would  be  20,000. 

Japan  is  also  afforded  an  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  a  second  goal  in  order  to 
avoid  troop  reductions.  Japan  has  con- 
sistently promised  to  increase  the  de- 
fense of  its  sealanes  to  1,000  miles.  My 
amendment  simply  requires  Japan  to 
follow  through  on  that  commitment  in 
increments  of  one-third  between  1990 
and  1992  as  an  alternative  way  of 
avoiding  the  proposed  annual  troop  re- 
duction of  7,000  personnel. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Japan  be 
encouraged  to  launch  an  offensive 
military  buildup,  a  prospect  that  is 
greatly  feared  by  its  neighbors.  I  am 
merely  suggesting  that  Japan  obtain  a 
defensive  goal  that  it  has  set  for  itself: 
defense  of  its  sealanes  to  1,000  miles. 

Finally,  my  amendment  requires 
annual  reports  to  be  sent  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  which  es- 
tablish the  baseline  and  provide  infor- 
mation that  Congress  can  use  to  moni- 
tor allied  performance.  Also,  the 
amendment's  provisions  do  not  apply 
in  time  of  war,  an  attack  on  our  NATO 
allies  or  Japan,  or  an  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President. 

I  do  commend  our  NATO  allies  for 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  work- 
ing to  develop  concrete  programs  to 
redress  the  deficiencies  in  NATO's  de- 
fense posture.  I  also  note  Japan's 
break  with  its  policy  of  artificiaUy 
holding  defense  spending  to  1  percent 
or  less  of  its  GDP  and  am  optimistic 
about  Japan's  $100  bUlion  5-year  mili- 
tary spending  plan  that  seeks  to 
expand  its  scalane  and  air  defense  ca- 
pabilities. And  I  encourage  Japan  to 
continue  to  increase  its  economic  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries. 

However,  much  of  our  allies' 
progress  is  still  largely  in  promises  and 
not  in  programs,  and  many  past  prom- 
ises have  never  yielded  achievements. 
I  think  that  my  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  our  NATO  and  Jap- 
anese allies  to  convert  words  into 
deeds. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
amendment  gives  our  allies  adequate 
time  to  meet  the  goals.  The  first  meas- 
uring year  is  1990.  and  the  first  troop 
withdrawals,  in  the  event  of  failure  by 
our  allies  to  meet  the  proposed  goals, 
would  not  occur  imtil  December  1991— 
3%  years  from  now. 

The  possibility  of  troop  reduction  is 
not  a  threat  or  punishment.  The  fact 
is  that  if  our  allies  will  not  pay  their 
fair  share  of  their  own  defense,  the 
American  taxpayer  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  billions  of  dollars  for 
troops,  ammunition,  and  equipment  on 
their  behalf.  It  would  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive to  resort  to  an  undesirable  nu- 
clear tripwire  and  stop  paying  for  a 
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conv4itional  deterrent  in  Europe  and 

.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 

our  allies  want.  It  is  certainly 

wKat  I  would  prefer. 

i^time  for  our  aUies  to  fulfill  their 

commitments.  That  is  all  my 

amenhment  requires— that  our  allies 

u^to  their  promises,  pay  their  fair 

of    defense,    and    relieve    the 

taxpayer  of  an  excessive  and 

unwarranted  burden. 

^Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
time. 
SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mittel  to  yield  2%  minutes  of  my  5 
minu  es  in  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
:  rom  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
,  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
r  jquest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
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Coloi  ado? 

Th(  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yiel  1  myself  1  minute. 

Mr,  Chairman,  over  the  last  4 
mont  is  I  have  chaired  a  House  Armed 
Servi  ;es  Committee  Panel  on  Defense 
Burd  >n-Sharing.  During  the  course  of 
our  h  earings  the  panel  has  heard  testi- 
monj  from  experts  whose  views  range 
across  the  ideological  spectrum.  One 
messiLge  is  clear  from  the  scholars, 
formjr  and  current  Government  offi- 
cials, and  Members  of  Congress  who 
testilied  at  these  hearings:  Our  allies 
shou  d  more  equitably  share  the 
burd  :n  of  the  free  world's  defense. 

Ou  •  allies  are  no  longer  struggling  to 
recover  from  the  post- World  War  II 
chaoi.  The  economies  of  many  of  our 
developed  allies  are  in  much  better 
shap;  than  our  own.  Uncle  Sam  may 
have  been  an  apt  moniker  for  the 
United  Stetes  at  the  birth  of  NATO  in 
but  our  allies  are  no  longer  our 
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allies  need  to  provide  more  for 

share  of  the  common  defense. 

.  examining  the  burden-sharing 

the  panel  has  raised  deeper  and 

fundamental  questions  about  the 

e  of  our  military  commitments. 

1  aust  remember  that  burden  shar- 

not  necessarily  a  call-to-more 

New  events,  such  as  the  INF 

give  us  an  historic  chance  to 

low^   the   defense   burden   that   the 

World  shoulders  and  provide 

stable  and  secure  world. 

change  that  we  must  keep  in 

mini  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no 

the  same  country  with  which 

. to  contend  with  a  decade  ago. 

facing  many  of  the  same  problems 
we  are  now  facing  as  a  nation. 
Thej  realities  of  the  nuclear  threat  and 
economic  constraints  have  stim- 
ulated a  new  generation  of  Soviet  lead- 
ersljip.  We  need  to  seriously  examine 
„„  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  the  Soviets,  actively  consid- 
_     policys  changes  within. 
C  tuple  with  this  movement  and  the 
sigr  ing  of  the  INF  Treaty  have  been 


indications  from  the  Soviets  that  they 
may  agree  to  asjmimetrical  cuts  in 
their  conventional  forces  in  Europe. 
We  have  come  to  a  point  where  new 
events  force  us  to  reevaluate  our  old 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe.  We  must  aggressively  pursue 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
asymmetrical  cuts  in  conventional 
forces.  Withdrawing  troops  at  this 
time  without  at  least  probing  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  folly. 

The  American  people  £uid  many  of 
its  representatives  believe  that  our 
allies  need  to  take  on  a  greater  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  defense.  But  we 
must  keep  the  debate  away  from  be- 
coming an  ally  bashing  forum.  There 
should  be  a  day  when  the  American 
presence  in  Europe  is  reduced,  but  our 
relationship  will  not  be  reduced,  it  will 
be  enhanced.  In  the  near  term  we 
should  concentrate  on  a  new  round  of 
conventional  weapons  negotiations 
and  extract  from  the  Soviets  political 
and  military  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  their  own  military  pos- 
ture. We  must  not  lose  this  window  of 
opportunity  in  restructuring  East- 
West  relations. 

Today  we  must  send  our  allies  two 
basic  messages:  First,  they  must  join 
with  us  in  aggressively  pursuing  con- 
ventional arms  control  in  Europe. 
Second,  they  must  recognize  that  we 
can  no  longer  subsidize  the  security  of 
allies  who  are  our  major  trading  com- 
petitors. National  security  means  both 
economic  security  and  a  stable  mili- 
tary balance  and  we  must  work  with 
our  friends  to  achieve  both  goals  in  an 
equitable  and  fair  manner. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  point  out  that  if 
we  approved  this  amendment  we  could 
be  withdrawing  troops  ourselves  be- 
cause we  know  our  allies  have  failed  to 
meet  the  goal. 

Mr.  Chaiman,  I  yield  1  minute  and 
10  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  CMr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment, 
but  yet  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  for  his 
effort  and  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER]  really  did  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  basic  flaws  in  this  amendment. 
It  will  not  solve  the  problem.  What  I 
think  we  are  doing  and  I  think  the 
membership  should  know  this,  the 
burden-sharing  panel  was  created 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  and  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Ireland].  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  panel  has  had  hear- 
ing after  hearing  after  hearing  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  define  what  we  can  do 
constructively  to  ask  our  allies  to  do 
more  to  carry  their  share  of  the  load. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  and  it  is  not 


something  that  can  be  accomplished 
in  one  single  swipe.  There  are  prob- 
lems, for  example,  with  us  paying 
claims  that  have  been  fraudulently 
filed. 

There  are  problems  of  us  putting 
our  equipment  in  warehouses  that  we 
are  forced  to  pay  rent  on  in  order  to 
protect  the  allies.  We  should  not  be 
paying  money  for  renting  warehouses 
in  these  countries  whom  we  are  pro- 
tecting. 

In  summary,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  is  doing  a  good  job  and  we 
are  moving  cautiously  and  we  can  re- 
solve this  problem  constructively.  It  is 
something  that  will  benefit  both  the 
United  States  and  the  alliance  in 
Europe.  We  can  stay  together  and  get 
on  the  road  to  solving  this  problem. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
this  not  also  be  a  blow  to  the  adminis- 
tration right  now  when  the  INF 
Treaty  is  before  the  Congress? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Certainly.  It  does  not 
make  a  lot  of  sense  to  introduce  a  de- 
stabilizing factor  when  we  are  trying 
to  pull  the  alliance  together.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  constructive  thing  to  do  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  just  give  one  example  of 
the  kind  of  noncooperation  we  have 
been  getting  and  it  does  not  affect  the 
NATO  burden-sharing  but  it  is  as  to 
the  basic  attitude.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  saying  that  we  have  been 
studying  this  problem  for  years  and 
nothing  has  happened  because  that  is 
the  case.  Right  now  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  problems  we  have  been  shoulder- 
ing almost  all  of  the  burden.  The  allies 
have  finally  chipped  in.  We  have  nego- 
tiated over  a  year  with  the  Japanese 
to  assume  any  burden  responsibility 
for  what  we  are  doing  to  protect 
almost  all  of  the  oil  that  is  shipped  to 
Japan  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Only  6 
percent  goes  to  us  and  more  goes  to 
Japan  than  to  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  We  have  not  arrived  at  a  deci- 
sion. It  is  still  a  year  or  more  and 
nobody  has  come  to  a  conclusion  yet, 
because  the  Japanese  refuse  to  pay 
their  fair  share. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
for  yielding. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  be  en- 
tirely counterproductive.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  even  if  each 
and  every  one  of  our  NATO  allies  plus 


Japan  increased  their  defense  spend- 
ing by  the  amount  specified  and  re- 
quired by  this  legislation,  we  would 
still  be  obligated  to  withdraw  30,000 
American  troops  from  Europe  if  we 
ourselves  did  not  increase  our  defense 
spending  substantially  above  the 
amount  authorized  in  this  bill.  So  if 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
get  our  allies  to  do  more,  how  do  we 
possibly  achieve  that  laudable  goal  if 
we  still  have  to  withdraw  our  forces, 
because  we  ourselves  have  not  met  the 
criteria  contained  in  the  legislation? 

We  should  not  be  imposing  stand- 
ards of  policy  and  performance  on  our 
aUies  that  we  are  not  willing  or  which 
we  are  unable  to  impose  on  ourselves. 
Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  awareness  of  the 
need  for  our  allies  to  share  in  the 
burden  of  defending  the  free  world  is 
growing. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  re- 
veals that  the  United  States  is  bearing 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  free 
world's  defense  burden.  While  in  1985 
the  United  States  spent  6.9  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  [GNP]  on 
defense,  Japan  spent  1  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  defense.  To  put  these  figures 
into  perspective,  during  the  same  year, 
the  Soviet  Union  spent  14  percent  of 
its  GNP  and  our  European  allies  spent 
an  average  3.5  percent  of  their  GNP's 
on  defense.  It  has  been  over  40  years 
since  World  War  II,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  sub- 
sidizing the  free  world's  defense.  The 
West  European  nations  have  combined 
economies'  are  now  larger  than  the 
United  States'  economy.  It's  not  right 
that  they  cumulatively  spend  less  than 
half  as  much  on  defense  as  we  do.  es- 
pecially since  they  are  the  ones  on  the 
frontline. 

And,  our  share  of  the  free  world's 
defense  burden  vis-a-vls  Japan  is  even 
greater.  Recent  developments  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  reminded  us  that 
United  States  defense  expenditures 
are  protecting  strategic  international 
sea  lanes  without  which  the  many  free 
world's  economies  would  come  to  a 
grinding  halt.  What  would  be  Japan's 
alternatives  if  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
closed?  Japan  Imports  100  percent  of 
its  oil  and  60  percent  of  that  oil  passes 
through  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  should 
add,  that  we  Import  37  percent  of  our 
oil  and  that  only  6  percent  of  It  comes 
from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

If  global  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
passage  through  key  waterways  did 
not  exist.  If  free,  open  markets  did  not 
exist,  how  would  Japan,  with  the 
second  largest  world  economy,  with  an 
inflation  rate  of  1  percent  and  unem- 
ployment rate  of  2.8  percent  in  1986 
get  their  products  to  their  markets? 


Keeping  the  Panama  canal,  Suez 
Canal,  Indian  Ocean,  and  other  strate- 
gic shipping  lanes  open  Is  just  as  much 
In  Japan's  Interest  as  It  Is  In  the 
United  States  Interest,  perhaps  more. 
Japan  has  been  a  primary  beneficiary 
of  safe  passage  through  international 
waterways,  expanding  global  econo- 
mies and  trade. 

Without  freedom,  without  democra- 
cy, without  capitalism,  global  econom- 
ic vitality  is  diminished  and  markets 
for  Industrialized  nations  are  dimin- 
ished. If  we  compare  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  free  market  economies 
to  that  of  the  Socialist  nonmarket 
economies,  it  becomes  clear  what  the 
United  States  protective  umbreUa  has 
afforded  the  Japanese  and  others. 

So.  some  may  argue,  the  United 
States  has  subsidized  the  free  world's 
defense  for  years,  why  Is  It  so  Impor- 
tant to  seek  to  change  this  equation 
now?  The  answer  is  America's  civilian 
industrial  vitality. 

While  we  invest  billions  of  precious 
dollars  in  defense  industries,  Japan 
takes  equivalent  funds  and  Invests 
them  In  products  earmarked  for 
export.  While  we  produce  F-16's,  B- 
I's,  and  aircraft  carriers  to  protect 
freedom  and  Western  civilization,  the 
Japanese  produce  VCR's,  compact 
discs,  and  the  next  best  widget  for  the 
world  economy. 

As  the  Japanese  invest  billions  in 
their  export-oriented  economy  and  the 
United  States  spends  billions  on  de- 
fense, Japanese  manufacturing  is 
given  a  tremendous  boost  while  United 
States  domestic  and  consumer  manu- 
facturing is  squeezed  in  our  economy. 
Japanese  industries  have  patient  and 
inexpensive  capital  that  Is  far  more 
available  In  their  economy  due.  In 
part,  to  low  defense  expenditures.  If 
the  Japanese  had  spent  3  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product  on  de- 
fense during  the  last  5  years— which  is 
the  European  average— rather  than  1 
percent,  they  would  have  siphoned  off 
$139  billion  from  their  civilian  econo- 
my to  pay  for  their  own  defense,  thus 
reducing  our  burden. 

Our  budget  deficit  would  disappear 
and  United  States  Interest  rates  would 
be  much  lower.  If  we  spent  the  propor- 
tion of  GNP  on  defense  that  Japan 
does.  It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
carmot  be  expected  to  indefinitely 
shoulder  this  disproportionate  defense 
burden.  The  cost  of  civilian  American 
Industry  and  jobs  Is  too  great. 

There  are  costs  as  well  as  benefits  of 
being  a  global  economic  superpower.  It 
Is  time  Western  Europe  and  Japan  rec- 
ognized and  shared  more  of  the  costs. 
It  is  simply  not  fair  to  the  American 
people  that  we  devote  so  much  of  our 
resources  to  being  the  protector  of  law 
and  order  in  the  world  while  our  allies 
are  free  to  devote  their  resources  to 
being  the  world's  producers  and  sales- 
men. 


Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereutek]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman     from    Washington     [Mr. 
Dicks]  made  an  excellent  point  that 
needs  to  be  reemphasized— In  the  post- 
INF  environment  an   amendment  of 
this  nature  really  is  very  counterpro- 
ductive   in   any   American   or   NATO 
effort  to  reduce  the  asymmetrical  Im- 
balance that  we  face  In  Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  weaponry.  This  amend- 
ment comes  at  a  time  when  the  Sovi- 
ets have  already  launched  and  will  em- 
phasize an  offensive  to  eliminate  all 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Western 
Europe  and  are  fueling  a  resistauice  to 
the  modernizing  of  NATO  tactical  nu- 
clear   weapon    systems.    This    would 
clearly  send  the  wrong  message  to  the 
Soviets  on  both  related  matters.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  whose  amendment  Is 
an  earlier  Congress  was  earlier  refer- 
enced   in    this    debate.    The    Nunn 
amendment  did  make  many  excellent 
points,    years    ago.    but    the    Nunn 
amendment    had    a    more    Important 
effect  even  though  it  was  not  adopted. 
The    gentleman    from    Georgia    [Mr. 
Nunn]  probably  understood  very  well 
at  the  time  that  such  would  be  the  fa- 
vorable impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kostmayer]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  debating  what  is  always  a 
difficult  issue  among  friends:  money. 
The  United  States  Is  paying  over  half 
of  NATO's  bills,  and  Americans  are  in- 
creasingly frustrated  with  what  they 
see  as  a  United  States  subsidy  for  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  defense. 

In  1986.  Americans  paid  $1,120  each 
for  national  defense.  By  comparison, 
national  defense  cost  each  British  citi- 
zen $503,  each  Canadian  $312,  and 
each  Japanese  citizen  just  $189. 

In  terms  of  gross  domestic  product, 
the  United  States  spends  more  than 

6.5  percent  of  GDP  on  defense.  Large 
NATO  countries  spend  an  average  of 

3.6  percent  of  GDP  on  defense;  small 
NATO  countries  spend  2.8  percent.  In 
Japan,  a  paltry  1  percent  of  GDP  is  al- 
located to  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  mitigating 
factors,  and  we  must  take  them  seri- 
ously. Germany  Is  literally  over- 
whelmed with  military  facilities  and 
foreign  military  personnel.  Millions  of 
acres  that  could  be  devoted  to  more 
economically  beneflciaUy  purposes  are 
instead  devoted  to  NATO  free  of 
charge.  And  many  of  our  allies  still 
have  the  draft. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  even  when  all 
sorts  of  factors  are  taken  into  ac- 
count—ability to  pay,  manpower  as  a 
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. the  administration  has  con- 
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several   nations  appear  to   be 
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Chairman,    that    is    why    this 

should  pass.  The  amend- 

hould  pass  because  many  of  our 

are  not  paying  their  fair  share 

^festem   defense.   Although   the 

sharing     situation     isn't     as 
or  as  dire   as  we  sometimes 
the  situation  is  very  bad. 
lave  tried  quiet  diplomacy  and  it 

worked.  We've  tried  juggling 

npmbers  and  that  hasn't  worked. 

,ime    for    this    amendment    has 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  situation  is 

.^  better. 

my  colleagues  to  support  the 
.  amendment. 
986.  the  defense  of  the  United 

cost    each    American    citizen 

Elsewhere,    national    defense 

Briton  $503,  each  Canadian, 

and  each  Japanese  citizen,  just 


do   Americans   pay   so   much 

to  our  allies?  In  part  be- 

the  United  States  since  World 

;i  has  assumed  a  far-resiching— 

expensive— worldwide      military 

We  have  defined  our  national 

interests  broadly,  and  we  are 

,  for  it. 

since  our  allies  benefit  so  great- 
our  worldwide  military  effort, 
are  increasingly  question- 
defense  'subsidy",  and  asking 
Europe  and  Japan  don't  pay  a 
share  of  the  tab. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance 
J— the  agreement  under  which 
ynited  States  and  Western  Europe 
to  a  collective  security  arrange- 
served  American  interests 
since  World  War  II.  The  United 
however,  pays  more  than  half 
of  NATO's  costs,  in  spite  of 
just  one  of  15  NATO  members, 
the  $1,120  each  American  pays 
defense,  roughly  $750  is  spent  to 
U.S.  conunitments  to  NATO, 
after  World  War  II,  when 
;conomies  of  Europe  and  Japan 
devestated  by  the  war,  it  made 
that  the  United  States  should 
the  majority  of  the  burden  of 
defense.  Today,  the  econo- 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
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strong  and  vibrant,  and  the  United 
States  continues  to  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  Western  defense 
costs. 

The  NATO  countries— Britain, 
Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Protu- 
gal,  Turkey,  Greece,  Belguim,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Canada,  Denmark,  Neth- 
erlands, and  Norway— and  Japan  have 
heard  United  States  burden-sharing 
complaints  before.  And  predictably, 
they  argue  that  many  of  the  costs 
they  shoulder  are  not  easily  quantified 
and  are  not  therefore  accurately  taken 
into  account  when  data  on  defense 
spending  are  analyzed. 

But  the  United  States  spends  far 
more  of  its  gross  domestic  product 
[GDP]  on  defense  than  do  our  allies, 
6.5  percent  of  GDP  compared  to  3.6 
percent  in  large  NATO  coimtries  and 
2.8  percent  in  small  NATO  states.  In 
Japan,  a  paltry  1  percent  of  GDP  is  al- 
located to  defense.  320,000  American 
troops  are  stationed  in  Europe,  and 
65.000  United  States  troops  are  in 
Japan.  These  deployments  cost  the 
United  States  billions,  and  our  allies 
contribute  comparatively  little  in 
return. 

Even  when  one  looks  only  at  United 
States  military  expenditures  that  are 
directly  related  to  NATO,  that  Ameri- 
can defense  effort  constitutes  56.7  per- 
cent of  the  combined  defense  spending 
of  NATO  and  Japan. 

American  frustrations  are  only  exac- 
erbated by  the  Allies  apparent  unwill- 
ingness to  support  U.S.  military  ef- 
forts around  the  world.  Consider  the 
Persian  Gulf.  A  disruption  in  the  flow 
of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  could 
pose  a  serious  economic  and  strategic 
threat  to  the  member  states  of  NATO 
and  to  Japan,  but  when  called  upon  to 
lend  military  assistance  to  that  trou- 
bled region  and  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
sure on  American  forces,  we  received 
nothing  but  a  wait  and  see  response. 

In  fact,  it  wasn't  until  French  and 
Japanese  ships  and  tankers  began  to 
be  threatened  that  they  conceded  to 
help.  The  first  U.S.  casualties  occurred 
with  the  attack  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark  on 
May  17,  1987.  Yet  France  did  not  send 
it's  aircraft  carrier  and  support  ships 
until  a  full  2  months  after  the  Stark 
incident.  Britain  eventually  offered  as- 
sistance by  sending  minesweepers  on 
August  11,  1987,  3  months  after  the 
first  United  States  deaths.  Japan  be- 
latedly supplied  a  navigation  system 
for  ships  transiting  the  Persian  Gulf 
as  a  way  to  defray  costs  of  the  United 
States  and  allied  escorts. 

All  this,  even  though  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan, 
the  United  States  is  the  least  depend- 
ent on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Japan  receives  54.5  percent  of  its  total 
oil  consumption  from  the  gulf.  West- 
em  Europe  29.2  percent,  while  only  5.6 
percent  of  United  States  oil  must  pass 
through  the  gulf.  Why  then  should 
the  United  States  be  footing  the  bill  to 


protect    oil    bound    for    Europe    and 
Japan? 

When  questioned  about  their  efforts 
to  get  the  Allies  and  Japan  to  pay 
more  for  their  own  defense,  adminis- 
tration officials  repeatedly  cite  the 
need  for  "quiet  diplomacy— not  brow 
beating."  Fine,  but  when  is  quiet  diplo- 
macy going  to  yield  something? 

At  United  States  urging,  NATO 
countries  in  1978  agreed  to  annual  real 
defense  budget  increases  of  3  percent 
per  year.  A  decade  later,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  NATO  country  that 
has  consistently  met  the  3-percent 
goal.  And  over  the  same  decade  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
increased  its  defense  budget  from  1 
percent  of  GDP  to  only  1.004  percent. 
Richard  Perle,  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Policy  recently  told  a  House 
committee  that  "the  truth  is  that  the 
administration  doesn't  work  as  hard  at 
this  as  it  ought  to.  The  exercise  in  pre- 
paring the  annual  report  on  burden 
sharing  is  largely  an  exercise  in  think- 
ing of  ways  to  put  the  best  possible 
gloss  on  some  pretty  dismal  figures 
*  *  *  and  we  look  for  statistics  that 
make  the  allies  look  good." 

Even  so,  the  Pentagon's  annual 
Report  on  Allied  Contributions  to  the 
Common  Defense  concluded  that, 
while  "some  of  the  allies  appear  to  be 
making  contributions  that  roughly 
equal  or  exceed  their  fair  share,  sever- 
al nations  appear  to  be  doing  substan- 
tially less  than  their  fair  share  *  *  * 
Japan  *  *  *  appears  to  be  doing  far 
less  than  its  fair  share." 

That,  it  seems,  is  the  best  one  can 
say  about  the  allies  contribution  to 
Western  defense.  Some  of  them  are 
paying  their  way,  but  many  of  them 
are  freeloading  off  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
And  Japan  is  the  worst  offender  of  all. 
We  have  tried  quiet  diplomacy  and  it 
has  not  worked.  The  American  public 
knows  it  hasn't  worked  and  so  do 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  need  to  trim  excessive  Federal 
spending.  This  week  and  next  the 
House  will  debate  the  defense  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  I  will  be  working  to 
have  language  included  in  that  bill 
which  ask  for  greater  allied  contribu- 
tions to  the  conunon  defense.  If  the 
allies  refuse  to  contribute  more,  the 
amendment  will  require  proportionate 
reductions  in  our  troop  deployments 
abroad. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  United  States 
withdrawal  from  NATO,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  bringing  U.S.  troops  home 
will  necessarily  save  the  U.S.  money- 
it  won't.  But  almost  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  comparative  defense  budg- 
ets of  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
agrees  that  the  current  situation  is  in- 
tolerable. The  United  States  is  faced 
with  both  a  massive  budget  deficit  and 
a  trade  deficit.  Foi  economic  as  well  as 


nations^  security  reasons,  we  simply 
can  no  longer  afford  large  defense  sub- 
sidies for  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Construction  and  it  is 
discouraging  for  us  year  after  year  to 
ask  for  more  burden  sharing.  We  just 
do  not  get  it.  We  hear  the  same  argu- 
ments as  we  have  heard  today.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  having  to  make  sacri- 
fices which  effect  our  people  who  are 
living  in  substandard  housing  in  this 
country  so  that  we  can  allot  more  re- 
sources to  foreign  countries.  I  say  it  is 
time  to  quit  with  the  excuses  because 
this  is  something  that  is  very  funda- 
mental. If  we  are  going  to  fund  the 
housing  and  quality  of  life  for  people 
in  this  country,  we  will  have  to  have 
more  burden  sharing  from  our  allies. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DuRBiN]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  av- 
erage American  citizen  pays  $1,200  a 
year  in  taxes  to  maintain  our  military 
strength.  The  average  Japanese  citizen 
pays  $120. 

When  I  asked  Secretary  Carlucci 
how  we  could  start  shifting  this 
burden  so  the  Japanese  and  our 
NATO  allies  pay  more,  he  said.  "There 
is  one  way.  if  the  United  States  will 
pay  more." 

That  is  totally  unacceptable.  The 
Bryant  amendment  is  a  sensible 
method  of  moving  forward  to  have  our 
allies  share  our  goals  and  the  expenses 
of  meeting  those  goals. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  observe  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
that  I  have  had  one  too  many  meet- 
ings with  the  European  parliamentar- 
ians to  believe  that  they  will  ever  do 
anything  to  correct  the  differences  be- 
tween our  spending  levels  unless  they 
get  a  clear  message  from  Congress.  I 
support  the  amendment.  It  is  time 
Uncle  Sam  quit  being  taken  for  "Uncle 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  the 
accidental  misinterepretation  of  this 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLARz]  and  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder].  This 
is  the  same  provision  that  was  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Nunn  in  1984.  Let  us 
get  smart  and  begin  to  tell  our  allies 
that  we  expect  them  to  pay  their  fair 
share.  It  is  a  reasonable  proposal.  Do 
not  put  it  off  any  longer.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  the  remaining  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
this  body  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  who  has  worked  harder  on 
burden  sharing  than  I  have  and  I  want 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  get  our  allies 
to  pay  their  fair  share,  but  there  is  a 
basic  flaw  in  this  amendment  that 
locks  in  where  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  It  says  that  we  have  to  in- 
crease our  percentage  as  much  as  they 
do  and  since  we  are  starting  at  a  much 
higher  percentage,  this  thing  is  really 
the  Carlucci  dream  amendment.  So  I 
would  hope  that  it  is  turned  down  be- 
cause I  think  it  was  not  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  had 
intended,  or  what  the  debaters  said  it 
was. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  for  debate 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were- ayes  120,  noes 
240.  not  voting  71.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  83] 


Ackerman 
Anthony 
Atkins 
Bentley 
Bilbray 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Can- 
Clay 
Clement 
Coelho 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
DePazio 
Dellums 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
Feighan 
Flake 
Ford  (MI) 
Frank 
Frost 
Garcia 


Akaka 
Alexander 


AYES- 120 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Green 

Hall  (TX) 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

McCloskey 

Mfume 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

NOES-240 

Anderson 
Andrews 


Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nielson 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pelosi 

Pickle 

Price 

Rangel 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Savage 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sikorski 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Studds 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wheat 

Williams 


Annunzio 
Archer 


Armey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crane 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fteh 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 


Applegate 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bates 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Collins 

Court«r 


Hammerschmidt 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FD 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 


Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs    i 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Upton 

Vander  Ja(t 

Visclosky 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 
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Craig 

Crockett 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Eaxly 

Fazio 

Flippo 

Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 


Hansen 
Hatcher 
Henry 
Huckaby 
Johnson  (CT) 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (TN) 
LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 
Leland 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lungren 
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Mack 
Martir 


Martin  ^ 

Mazzol 

Mica 

Miller 

Miller 

Moody 

Nichol 

Oakar 
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this  vote: 

Leland  for.  with  Mr.  Barnard  against. 
Collins    for,     with    Mr.     Martinez 


Stokes  for.  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 
Volkmer  for,  with  Mr.  Roth  against. 
KAPTUR  and  Messrs.  VENTO, 
ECKkRT,  ENGLISH.  DeFAZIO,  and 
SWi:  HDALL  changed  their  votes  from 
to  "aye." 

the  amendment  was  rejected. 
;    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded. 


"no' 

So 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 

,  on  rollcall  83  I  was  unavoid- 

detained  from  the  Chamber.  Had 

bepn  present  I  would  have  voted 
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(NY) 


Owens  (NY) 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Richardson 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Schneider 

Schuettc 

St  Germain 


Stallings 

Stokes 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Towns 

Volkmer 

Wilson 

Wortley 

Yates 


D  1342 
Clerk  announced  the  following 


Moody  for.  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
against. 
Dymally     for.     with     Mr.     Prenzel 


A^IENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROBINSON 

ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
an  amendment. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
the  amendment. 

text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 


Am  sndment 


offered  by  Mr.  Robinson:  At 

__  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163. 
line  6).  insert  the  following  new  sec- 


e  nd 


934.  PHASED  WITHDRAWAL  OF  UNITED 
STATES  ARMED  FORCES  STATIONED 
IN  EUROPE. 

Phased  Withdrawal  Schedule.— The 

shall  carry  out  the  withdrawal  of 

United  States  Armed  Forces  stationed  in 

so    that   20   percent   of    the   base 

num|>er  are  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  fiscal 

1990  and  an  additional  20  percent  of 

ase  number  are  withdrawn  during  each 

succfeding  fiscal  year  until  all  such  forces 

been   withdrawn.    Forces   withdrawn 

to  this  section  shall  be  relocated  in 

1  Inited  States. 

Base  Number  Defined.— For  purposes 
subsection  (a),  the  term  "base  number" 
the  number  of  members  of  the 
Unltfed  States  Armed  Forces  permanently 
stati  )ned  in  Europe  in  connection  with 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  com- 
mitiients  as  of  September  30,  1987. 

Exception  Based  Upon  level  of  NATO 

Expenditure.— The  President  may 

the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  with 

to  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1990 

if  trie  member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 

Tre4ty  Organization  (other  than  the  United 

)  collectively   increase  their  defense 

.  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 

product  to  a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  the 

United  SUtes  for  fiscal  year  1990. 


have 
purs  lant 
the 

(bl| 
of 
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(c) 
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States 
spei  ding 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member 
in  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  explain 
my  amendment.  My  amendment  calls 
for  a  20-percent  reduction  of  the  base 
number  of  troops  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1990  and  an  additional  20  percent 
of  the  base  number  withdrawn  during 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  until  all 
such  forces  have  been  withdrawn. 

The  President  may  waive  this  if  the 
NATO  organizations  collectively  in- 
crease their  defense  spending  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  to  a 
level  equivalent  to  that  of  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  year  1990.  However, 
the  first  20-percent  reduction  is  man- 
datory; 70.000  troops  that  we  will 
bring  home  to  use  hopefully  when  the 
Hunter-Robinson  bill  comes  up  for 
drug  interdiction. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  sort  of  weak-kneed  re- 
sponse a  while  ago  to  the  Bryant 
amendment  and  I  thought  it  was  very 
unfair  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant].  It  seems  like  most  were 
saying  it  is  easy  to  beat  up  on  our 
aUies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  make  it 
ever  easier  for  my  colleagues  today 
and  I  hope  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  front  page  of  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  newspaper,  a  paper  I  nor- 
mally do  not  read.  Headline:  "Japa- 
nese urge  the  President  to  veto  the 
trade  bill." 

Mr.  Chairman.  40  years  ago  we  cre- 
ated NATO  for  one  reason.  We  were 
the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world.  We 
had  a  trade  surplus,  we  had  no  nation- 
al debt.  Our  European  allies,  their 
economies  had  been  devastated  and  in 
fact  we  had  to  pick  them  up  by  the 
bootstraps.  We  never  envisioned  40 
years  ago  that  we  would  be  down  here 
asking  our  allies  to  pick  us  up  by  the 
bootstraps,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  they  have  rubbed  it  in  our 
noses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  over 
what  our  allies  are  spending.  In  Bel- 
gium they  spend  3  percent  of  their 
GNP  on  defense.  We  spent  6.9  percent. 
Canada  spends  2.2  percent.  Denmark 
2.2  percent.  The  Japanese,  even 
though  they  are  not  a  part  of  NATO, 
they  have  the  benefit  from  1.1. 
Norway,  3.3.  and  the  list  goes  on  and 
one. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  trade  side  of 
the  balance  sheet.  We  have  a  trade 
surplus     with     Belguim.     But     with 


Canada  we  have  a  $23  billion  trade 
deficit.  With  the  Japanese  we  have  a 
$58  billion  trade  deficit.  We  have  a  $16 
billion  trade  deficit  with  West  Germa- 
ny, and  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  demonstrate  to  not  only  our 
NATO  allies  but  our  other  allies 
around  the  world  that  we  have  had  it. 
This  amendment  is  for  the  auto 
worker  in  Detroit,  the  sanitation 
worker  in  New  York,  the  aerospace 
worker  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  police 
officer  in  Little  Rock.  These  people 
are  stealing  our  jobs  because  we  have 
been  suckered  into  paying  for  their  de- 
fense. 

The  only  defense  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  is  their  own  borders.  They 
want  us  to  assume  the  global  responsi- 
bility while  they  take  their  research 
and  development  dollars  and  put  them 
into  manufacturing  productivity. 

Let  me  repeat  that  point.  Our  allies 
take  their  R&D  dollars  and  put  them 
into  better  manufacturing,  productivi- 
ty and  supplementing  some  of  their  in- 
dustries in  their  coimtries  while  we 
pour  most  of  our  R«&D  dollars  into  de- 
fense to  take  care  of  them. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  would  challenge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  Secretary  Car- 
lucci's  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  is  all 
about.  Let  me  quote.  "America's  pre- 
eminent national  security  interest  is  in 
the  survival  of  the  United  States,"  not 
our  NATO  allies,  the  United  States, 
"as  a  free  and  independent  Nation 
with  its  fundamental  values  and  insti- 
tutions intact." 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  institutions  are 
not  intact  today  because  of  our  allies. 
F\irthermore.  Secretary  Carlucci 
goes  on,  "Other  key  American  inter- 
ests include:  Unimpeded  U.S.  access  to 
foreing  markets  and  resources." 

One  of  my  fine  Republican  col- 
leagues, and  I  will  not  mention  his 
name,  shared  with  me  a  while  ago, 
"How  can  you  unilaterally  do  what 
you  are  doing?  How  can  you  just  with- 
draw those  troops?" 

I  ask  my  colleagues  how  can  these 
countries  unilaterally  close  their  mar- 
kets to  us.  tell  us  we  cannot  shop  our 
products  over  there?  We  have  a  $2.32 
trillion  debt  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Robinson  amendment.  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Robinson]  has  expired. 

Does  any  Member  desire  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
half  of  my  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
The  Bryant  amendment  was  temper- 
ate compared  to  this  one.  This  would 
take  70,000  troops  out  of  Europe  each 
year.  If  we  did  that  and  relocated 
them  back  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
Robinson  amendment  calls  for,  it 
would  cost  us  $36  billion  in  new  facili- 
ties that  we  would  have  to  build  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  station  those 
troops. 

So  one,  it  does  not  save  money;  two. 
it  is  bad  defense  policy;  three,  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  INF  negotiations 
right  now  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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We  are  telling  the  world  that  we 
have  got  to  improve  our  forces  conven- 
tionally. This  is  a  dangerous  and  irre- 
sponsible effort  to  bring  troops  home 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  trade  ques- 
tion. 

We  have  got  a  trade  bill,  let  us  worry 
about  the  trade  question  there.  This 
amendment  should  be  defeated  and 
defeated  soundly. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.    WELDON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
think  the  intent  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  certainly  a  valid  one.  As 
a  member  of  the  burden-sharing  panel 
working     with     my     colleague     Mrs. 
SCHROEDER  and  my  colleague  Mr.  Ire- 
land, we  are  all  working  to  pursue  a 
workable  legitimate  way  to  reduce  our 
presence  in  Europe. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  coming  up  with  a  plan,  a 
policy  to  work  with  our  allies  in  a  very 
positive  pro-active  way  to  reduce  our 
presence  both  in  Europe  as  well  as 
around  the  world,  I  think  the  McMil- 
lan amendment  which  will  be  offered 
following   this    amendment   will    give 
Members  that  opportunity,  to  send  a 
clear  signal  to  this  administration  that 
we  do  want  to  work  in  a  positive  way 
keeping  close  ties  and  close  relation- 
ships with  our  allies  to  reduce  their 
dependency  on  America. 

But  that  should  be  done  in  a  clear 
process  and  not  done  on  an  emotional 
basis.  I  think  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does;  I  think  it  is  emotional  and 
I  think  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  ap- 
proach a  very  difficult  issue  that  we 
are  all  trying  to  work  to  conclude. 
We  should  defeat  this  amendment. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

If  we  have  managed  to  prevent  a 
third  world  war  it  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  cohesion  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance which  has  been  the  greatest  bul- 
wark in  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  simply  not 
possible.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  maintain 
the  viability  of  a  voluntary  alliance  of 
free  countries  if  one  member  of  the  al- 
liance unilaterally  imposes  standards 
on  all  of  the  other  members  of  the  al- 
liance and  says  that  unless  those 
standards  are  met  we  are  going  to 
withdraw  from  the  alliance.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  defend  freedom  and 
preserve  the  peace. 

Furthermore,  while  our  allies  should 
be  doing  more,  requiring  them  to 
spend  the  same  percentage  of  their 
GNP  on  defense  as  us  simply  makes  no 
sense.  We  have  burdens  they  do  not 
have.  We  have  forces  in  Korea  and  in 
Japan  that  they  do  not  have.  So  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  spend  as  large  a 
percentage  of  their  GNP  on  defense  as 
we  do. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  author  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  very  tempting  to 
support  the  amendment  because  of 
the  asymmetry  in  spending  between 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.  But 
we  are  not  spending  money  just  for 
the  sake,  or  posting  troops  for  that 
matter  in  Europe,  just  for  the  benefit 
of  our  allies  in  Europe.  What  we  are 
doing  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  need  allies  to 
deter  aggression.  We  do  need  a  tough 
but  a  very  careful  and  sophisticated 
policy  toward  a  greater  sharing  of  bur- 
dens from  our  allies.  That  is  what  this 
burden-sharing  committee  which  has 
been  discussed  before  is  doing. 

I  am  pleased  to  serve  with  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER  on  that  burden-sharing 
committee.  I  believe  we  wiU  be  able  to 
work  up  the  sort  of  policy  that  we  can 
all  support.  If  we  want  to  send  a  mes- 
sage in  the  meantime  I  suggest  that 
the  McMillan  amendment  which  is 
going  to  be  offered  shortly  will  send 
that  message  very  well. 

In  the  meantime  I  suggest  we  vote 
"no"  on  this  proposal. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
He  is  talking  about  the  problem  our 
panel  is  talking  about.  The  only  prob- 
lem we  feel  is  that  right  after  the  INF 
agreement,  this  is  probably  not  the 
time.  And  with  two  new  candidates 
looking  at  the  Presidency  it  is  prob- 
ably not  the  time. 

We  also  feel  that  our  burden-sharing 
panel  is  going  to  come  up  with  some 
very  accurate  figures  so  that  we  can 


really  get  down  to  the  numbers  he  is 
grappling  with. 

I  thank  him  for  that  and  I  certainly 
hope  people  vote  against  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  opposed  despite  the 
thoughts  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas which  are  understood  by  us  all. 
This  amendment  could  literally  end 
up.  as  a  number  of  the  speakers  have 
told  us.  could  end  up  by  costing  us  a 
substantial  amount  of  money,  even  if 
our  allies  increase  their  expenditures. 

It  should  be  opposed  by  all  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Robinson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  21,  noes 
332.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
77.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  84] 
AYES-21 


Anthony 

Bentley 

Clement 

Conyers 

Donnelly 

Ford  (Ml) 

Gonzalez 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bcreuter 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Br(X)mfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 


Gray  (ID 
Hall  (TX) 
Hayes  (LA) 
Holloway 
Hunter 
Johnson  (SD) 
Jontz 

NOES-332 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 


Murphy 

Robinson 

SUrk 

Tallon 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Visclosky 


Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

E:d wards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pteh 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 


[L> 


958C 

HalKCH) 

Hamilt  in 

Bammfrschmidt 

Harris 

Hasterl 

Hawkiip 

Hayes 

Heney 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbiueckner 

Hopkir  s 

Hough  on 

Hoyer 

Hubbai  d 

Hughei 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jef fore  s 

Jenkin 

Johnso  1  (CT) 

Kanjoi  iki 

Kaplui 

Kasich 

Kaster  neier 

Kenne  ly 

Kennefy 

Kildee 

Kleczki 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konny  i 

Kostmfyer 

Kyi 

LaFalc  ? 

Lagom  irsino 

Lancas  :er 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehm^ 

Levin 


lA) 

frx) 

(FL) 
MI) 

) 
PL) 

CA) 


Iievine|(CA 

Lewis 

Lewis 

Lightfiot 

Lipins|i 

Uoyd 

LowryJWA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Luken 


MacK  y 
Madig  in 
Mantc  n 
Marke  / 
Marlei  lee 
Martil  (ID 
Matsu 
Mavro  jles 
McCai  idless 
McCIc  ikey 
McCol  lum 
McCt(  ry 
McCu  dy 
McDale 
McEw?n 


Apple  [ate 
Badhi  m 
Bam:  rd 
Barto  1 
Bates 
Berm  ji 
Bevill 
Biagg 
Bolar  i 
Cam;y>ell 
Carr 
Chen4y 
Clark  > 
Collii  5 
Court  er 
Craig 
Crocl  ett 
Daub 
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Thomas 
Donald 


McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMinen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sat>o 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 


Schumer 

Scnsenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Uptcn 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 
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Livingston 


NOT  VOTING— 77 


de  la  Garza 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Early 

Fazio 

Flippo 

Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Henry 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 


Kemp 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moody 

Nichols 


Oakar 

Roth 

Studds 

Owens  (NY) 

Schaefer 

Taylor 

Pickle 

Schneider 

Thomas  (CA) 

Quillen 

Schuette 

Volkmer 

Rahall 

St  Germain 

Wolpe 

Ray 

Stallings 

Wortley 

Richardson 

Stokes 

Yates 

Rostenkowski       Stratton 
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Mr.  RANGEL  and  Mr.  HAWKINS 
changed   their  votes   from   "aye"   to 

"no."  

Mr.  CONYERS  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MC  MILLAN  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina:  At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  di- 
vision A  (page  163,  after  line  6),  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  934.  CALL  FOR  DEFENSE  BlIRDENSHARINC  NE- 
GOTIATIONS WITH  ALLIES 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  enter  into  negotiations  with 
countries  which  participate  in  a  common  de- 
fense alliance  with  the  United  States  (par- 
ticularly the  member  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Japan) 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  agreement 
for  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
burden  of  financial  support  for  the  alliance. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  negotiate  with  our 
NATO  allies  and  Japan  to  develop  a 
more  equitable  burden-sharing  in  sup- 
port of  the  common  defense. 

Paul  Kennedy,  author  of  "The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers,"  states 
that  if  the  United  States  continues  to 
devote  7  or  more  percent  of  its  GNP  to 
defense  spending,  while  allowing  its 
major  economic  rivals  in  NATO  and 
Japan  to  allocate  a  far  smaller  propor- 
tion, then  the  latter  will  continue  to 
have  greater  funds  free  for  civilian  in- 
vestment. Given  this,  he  feels  that  the 
American  share  of  world  manufactur- 
ing will  steadily  decline  and  that  do- 
mestic growth  rates  will  lag  behind 
those  of  countries  dedicated  to  the 
marketplace  and  less  eager  to  channel 
resources  into  defense. 

By  any  standard,  it  is  clear  that  the 
burden  of  defense  is  not  equal.  The 
United  States  is  spending  6.7  percent 
of  its  GNP  on  defense,  while  our  allies 
in  NATO  spend,  on  the  average,  3.5 


percent  and  Japan  spends  slightly  over 
1  percent.  Viewed  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  contrast  is  even  more  stark. 
The  individual  U.S.  taxpayer  pays 
more  than  twice  as  much  for  defense 
as  the  citizen  of  any  other  ally.  U.S. 
defense  spending  in  1985  was  $1,091 
per  capita.  The  NATO  average  is  $232 
per  capita  and  Japan  averages  slightly 
over  $100  per  capita.  By  even  the  most 
conservative  estimates,  the  United 
States  spends  roughly  $70  billion  of  its 
$300  billion  defense  budget  on  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  and  substantial 
amounts  in  Asia. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  our  allies 
bear  certain  costs  associated  with  the 
common  defense  which  are  difficult  to 
quantify  and  are  not  included  in  the 
NATO  definition  of  defense  spending. 
The  two  most  obvious  examples  are 
the  loss  of  valuable  real  estate  that  is 
provided  free  of  charge  for  foreign 
military  facilities  and  the  economic 
burden  imposed  by  maintaining  con- 
scription. The  country  bearing  the 
highest  burden  of  these  costs  is  prob- 
ably West  Germany.  CBO  estimated 
what  it  would  cost  West  Germany  to 
shift  to  a  volunteer  army  and  to  pay 
for  the  real  estate  occupied  by  foreign 
troops  and  determined  that  these  con- 
tributions would  raise  its  defense  ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
from  3.2  percent  to  3.8  percent,  still 
well  below  the  United  States'  6.7  per- 
cent. 

No  one  has  expressed  the  focal  point 
of  the  burden-sharing  debate  more 
clearly  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
French  Parliament's  National  Defense 
Committee,  Jean-Pierre  Bechter.  In 
the  July  13,  1987  Washington  Post  he 
asked  whether  we  thought  320  million 
Europeans  with  an  aggregate  GNP  in 
excess  of  $3  trillion  can  continue  for- 
ever to  ask  240  million  Americans  to 
defend  us  against  280  million  Soviets? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  yes, 
and  will  remain  yes,  unless  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  undertake  a  funda- 
mental shift  of  our  alliance  policies  in 
order  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
present  economic  realities. 

The  issue  of  improved  allied  burden- 
sharing  is  a  contentious,  hotly  debated 
one.  Many  Members  of  Congress,  the 
administration  and  international  secu- 
rity experts  argue  that  this  should  not 
be  debated,  that  the  wrong  message 
may  be  sent  to  our  allies.  Well,  I  be- 
lieve that  we've  been  sending  the 
wrong  message  for  40  years.  In  that 
time  we've  seen  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  rise  from 
the  rubble  of  World  War  II  and,  with 
tremendous  United  States  economic 
and  military  assistance,  become  the 
most  productive  economies  on  the 
globe.  Their  aggregate  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  of  $96.6  billion 
underscores  that. 

After  World  War  II,  we  said  to  our 
allies,  "we'll  handle  it."  After  all,  we 


didn't  want  old  enemies  to  rearm  and 
we  didn't  want  those  struggling  econo- 
mies that  we  were  trying  to  help  to  be 
burdened  with  taking  care  of  their 
own  defense.  A  booming,  unrivaled 
U.S.  economy  could  afford  to  protect 
its  exhausted  friends. 

It  is  now  the  time  to  update  these  re- 
lationships. President  Eisenhower, 
shortly  after  leaving  the  White  House, 
declared  that  a  reduction  in  American 
strength  committed  to  Europe  should 
be  initiated  as  soon  as  European 
economies  were  restored.  We  must 
now  take  that  critical  step.  Though 
the  individual  European  States  and 
Canada  contribute  significant  re- 
sources and  capabilities  to  the  alli- 
ance, NATO,  as  a  whole,  is  still  pre- 
mised on  the  immediate  postwar  era. 
It  is  40  years  later  and  NATO  has  not 
evolved  into  a  collective  security  rela- 
tionship that  reflects  the  global  politi- 
cal and  economic  realities  of  the  late 
20th  century. 

We  and  our  allies  must  accept  the 
current  economic  realities  and  our  alli- 
ance commitments  must  reflect  these 
realities.  The  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  carry  the  burden  of 
defending  Western  interests.  It  must 
become  a  focus  of  U.S.  policy  that  our 
allies  share  the  burden  of  common  de- 
fense to  a  much  greater  extent. 

This  amendment  neither  mandates 
troop  withdrawals  nor  places  a  ceiling 
on  U.S.  troops  deployed  overseas.  In 
no  way  does  it  compromise  the 
strength  of  the  common  defense.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  of  who  pays  for 
this  common  defense.  What  we  seek  to 
accomplish  is  a  fundamental  shift  in 
U.S.  policy  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
burden-sharing.  We  cannot  continue 
to  substitute  our  efforts  for  theirs. 
Our  allies  need  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic commitment  either  through  in- 
creased force  levels  or  through  finan- 
cial compensation  to  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  a  bi- 
partisan bill  introduced  last  year  with 
62  cosponsors  and  to  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  Defense  Authorization  last 
year.  We  believe  it's  time  for  the 
United  States  to  insist  that  the  eco- 
nomic commitment  of  our  allies  to  the 
common  defense  match  their  re- 
sources and  our  commitment.  If  this 
and  future  administrations  fail  to  suc- 
ceed over  time,  our  policy  will  become 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  specific  con- 
gressional threats  to  reduce  our  com- 
mitments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing table: 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  AND 
U.S.  TRADE  BALANCES 

(1985  ciinstsnl  dollars  m  bdhns] 


Countty 

(»P 

Delense 
l)udget 

Delense 
spending 

as 

percent  ol 

GNP 

Trade 
bal- 
ance' 

United  StllB               

4.010 

2658 
1349 
208 
20.8 
242 
10.01 
7.9 
467 
4.05 
241 
185 
1.26 
2.4 
25 
065 
0.04 

67 
10 
32 
4.1 
5.3 
2.7 
2.3 
29 
3.1 
30 
3.2 
2.3 
4.6 
7.2 
3.3 
0.8 

NA 

Japan  

1.361 

650 

-59  82 
-16  28 

509 

-3  24 

Umled  Kmgdom ; 

......     460 

-3  89 

Itaiu                       

.._..     366 

-6.17 

Canada ..- 

Snaifl                              _     ._„. 

346 

161 

-11.7 
-(-0.05 

Netheriands                  

.....     130 

-t-398 

Belgium 

Nofway 

Dennurk 

Turkey 

Qiwx 

Portugal 

Luiembourg 

_...       81 
._...      59 
..._.      55 
......       52 

......      35 

......       19 

5 

'  -1-183 
-067 
-0.99 
-h0  58 
-013 
-013 

' -1-1.83 

Non-US.  NATO 

Non-U  S  NATO  plus  Japan 

.....  2528 
.....  4J89 

103.54 
11703 

34 
3.2 

-36.76 
-96.58 

Total  NATO 

6.938 

369  34 
382  83 

54 
46 

NA 

Total  NATO  plus  Japan . 

8.299 

NA 

'  Department  ol  Commerce  figures 

2  Belgium  and  Luxembourg's  trade  deficit  combined. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  2y2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Ireland]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado?  There 
was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  of  it  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  BonkerI. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment,  I  would 
point  out  that  it  is  already  in  law.  Spe- 
cifically, last  year's  State  Department 
Authorization  Act  contains  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  provision  that  the  F»resi- 
dent  should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  members  of  our  alliances  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  financial  burden  of 
support  of  such  alliances. 

In  response  to  this  provision,  the 
President  appointed  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Taft  to  head  up  this  effort 
and  he  has  been  on  the  road  periodi- 
cally over  the  last  several  months 
trying  to  do  just  what  the  gentleman 
suggests. 

By  his  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  correctly  calls  at- 
tention to  a  key  to  the  burden-sharing 
equation— that  key  is  leadership.  And 
I  would  point  out  that  real  leaders 
don't  just  bear  burdens— real  leaders 
are  able  to  get  others  to  share  burdens 
and  that  is  our  challenge. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  opposed  the  two  previous  amend- 
ments, but  I  do  agree  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
assess its  global  commitments  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  huge  budget,  and 
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trade  deficits  and  the  external  debt 
that  now  besets  this  Nation.  The  fact 
is  that  two-thirds  of  the  military  au- 
thorizations of  this  country  now  go  to 
protect  much  of  the  western  world, 
and  that  includes  $10.5  billion  in  base 
commitments  and  the  nuclear  shield 
that  keeps  much  of  the  world  safe  so 
that  they  can  prosper  economically.  I 
am  not  sure  that  F^x  America  is  that. 
That  role  is  no  longer  sustainable,  and 
the  fact  is  that,  if  we  allow  other  coun- 
tries to  continue  to  plow  their  national 
resources  into  building  up  their  econo- 
mies while  we  dedicate  most  of  our  re- 
sources to  maintaining  this  global  mili- 
tary and  strategic  commitment  that 
we  are  going  to  lose  economically. 
Indeed,  it  could  be  stated  of  our  gen- 
eration that  we  won  the  security  war, 
but  we  lost  the  economic  war. 

D  1415 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  very  pleased  to  work  with  my 
thoughtful  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  on  his  very 
important  and  reasonable  amendment. 

Two-fifths  of  a  century  ago,  Ameri- 
cans, through  the  Truman  doctrine, 
helped  rebuild  a  decimated  Europe 
and  took  on  awesome  responsibilities 
for  the  defense  of  Europe  through  the 
NATO  alliance.  America,  also,  took  on 
the  responsibility  of  rebuilding  and 
protecting  war-torn  Japan. 

Now,  41  years  later,  the  United 
States  still  devotes  more  resources  to 
defense  than  all  of  our  allies  com- 
bined. Specifically,  Japan,  ranked  at 
the  top  with  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  gross  domestic  product,  a  de- 
fense term  quantifying  the  total  value 
of  the  goods  and  services  produced  by 
a  country,  ranks  close  to  the  last  in 
terms  of  defense  contributions. 

My  colleagues,  it  certainly  is  time 
for  a  mature,  developed,  and  competi- 
tive Europe  and  Japan  to  take  on  more 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 

The  military  dependence  on  the 
United  States  must  be  diminished  and 
it  must  be  diminished  soon.  However,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  set  out  an  for- 
mula for  change  through  troop  with- 
drawal or  through  GNP  equivalency 
requirements.  The  Congress  should 
not,  and,  in  fact  cannot,  require  the 
allies  to  meet  some  artificial  targets 
for  increased  defense  commitments. 
What  it  can  do  is  require  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  next  administration  to 
get  serious  about  negotiating  for  in- 
creased commitments  from  our  allies. 

Because  of  currency  fluctuations, 
differing  approaches  to  defense  budg- 
eting and  no  way  to  quantify  the  qual- 
ity and  cost  of  their  military  forces,  or 
the  cost  of  host  arrangements  for  U.S. 
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„  is  most  difficult  to  determine 
(i)nstitutes  an  equitable  sharing 
burden.  Our  allies  need  to 
significant    increases    in    real 
defense  spending.  Admittedly, 
have  much  more  room 
than  Western  Europe.  Nev- 
there  is  certainly  consider- 
^.  for  growth  for  the  Europe- 
Japan.  These  are  some  of  the 
factors  that  make  a  con- 
mandated     formula     for 
sharing  a  well-intentioned  but 
^ived  idea. 

weaning  of  our  allies  off  of  our 

cash  machine  will  take  care- 

.„„  and  require  tough,  seri- 

ongoing  negotiations  at  the 

level.  I  do  not  believe  there 

differences  between  the 

and  the  administration  on 

qtestion    of   whether   the    allies 

do  more  but  I  believe  the  reso- 

before  us  tells  the  administra- 

act  and  act  quickly  on  our  mu- 

held  beliefs.  My  colleagues,  we 

.  our  allies  know  that  we  are 

about  this  issue,  but  we  must 

them  know  that  the  dramatic 

we  seek  can  be  achieved  in  a 

.._.  manner.  My  colleagues,  I  urge 

s  ipport  for  the  McMillan  amend- 
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McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

CJiairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 

from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 


gentle  woman 
RouKi  ma] 
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ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

.   support   of   this   amendment 

would  call  on  the  leadership  of 

United  States  to  enter  into  negoti- 

with  our  aUies  for  the  purpose 

esllablishing  a  more  equitable  ap- 

of  the  burden  of  provid- 

the  common  defense.  I  com- 

gentleman  from  North  Caro- 

[)\LEX  McMillan]  for  bringing  it 
the  House. 

NATO    was    established    in 

the  objective  of  the  alliance  was 

d  a  military  force  capable  of  de- 

aiggression   from  the  Warsaw 

It  was  also  meant  to  maintain 

stability  throughout  the  Eu- 

continent. 

the  European  nations,  were 

rdened  with  the  devastating 

_,  of  the  war.  the  United  States 

its  relatively  robust  economy  as- 

the  natural  position  of  leader 

alliance.  But,  we  became  not 

he  leader  in  military  power  but 

jader  in  providing  the  necessary 

support  the  adliance  required 
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almost  40  years  later,  that 
economic  and  defense  rationale 
previils.  What  has  changed,  however, 
the  economies  of  our  European. 
Asian    allies,    have    never    been 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  this 
.  and  its  allies  in  Europe  and 
to  enter  into  more  meaningful 
( lomprehensive  negotiations  on  de- 
burden-sharing. 


To  my  knowledge,  the  NATO  alli- 
ance has  never  established  a  compre- 
hensive definition  of  what  the  alliance 
burden  really  is  and  what  a  real  fair 
share  for  each  member  of  the  alliance 
constitutes.  In  this  vein.  I  was  encour- 
aged to  see  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee create  a  burden-sharing  panel 
chaired  by  our  colleague  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER  and  hope  that  a  comprehensive 
review  of  alliance  responsibilities  will 
begin  here  and  carry  beyond  the  ini- 
tial findings  of  this  panel. 

The  question  of  burden  sharing  is  a 
complex  issue  which  goes  much 
beyond  the  simple  matter  of  an  annual 
defense  budget  figure.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  issue  requires  a  comprehen- 
sive look  at  items  such  as  the  contem- 
porary benefits  of  the  alliance  itself, 
the  distribution  of  the  alliance's  fiscal 
burden,  and  the  distribution  of  the  al- 
liance's military  capabilities. 

This  amendment  represents  a  rea- 
soned approach  to  a  complex  problem. 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  demand 
that  the  issue  of  burden  sharing  be 
comprehensively  addressed.  And.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  go  beyond  the  simplistic 
approach  of  comparing  budgets.  To  do 
this  would  be  to  ignore  important  mili- 
tary questions  such  as  the  numbers  of 
troops,  weapons,  equipment,  ammuni- 
tion, stockpiles  of  fuels  and  even  issues 
such  as  the  quality  of  the  individuals 
soldiers  in  each  allies  military  force. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  the  remaining  minute 
and  a  half. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  is  fine  in  that  it  is  already 
the  policy  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  U.S.  Congress  passed  this  last 
year.  We  did  it  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted. So  we  are  just  reaffirming 
what  the  law  really  is. 

The  problem  is  we  have  not  had  an 
administration  who  has  aggressively 
followed  this.  They  are  now  starting  to 
with  Mr.  Taft  out  talking  about  it.  but 
we  certainly  hope  that  we  see  much 
more  aggressive  foUowup  than  we 
have  seen  in  the  past,  because  one  of 
the  troubles  in  this  area  that  is  not 
just  the  congressional  area,  it  desper- 
ately needs  executive  leadership,  or 
they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
what  happens  here,  so  it  is  great  to  re- 
affirm it,  but  let  us  keep  the  spirit  of 
leadership  up  over  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  this  issue,  because  it  has  been 
the  law  for  a  while,  but  we  have  not 
seen  the  aggressive  pursuit  of  this  that 
we  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl  be  very  brief,  be- 


cause I  know  everybody  is  ready  to 
move  on. 

I  will  call  for  a  recorded  vote  on  this. 
I  appreciate  the  comments  and  the 
good  work  of  the  chairwoman  of  the 
Special  Burden-Sharing  Committee, 
but  I  think  while  this  may  have  been 
embodied  in  other  aspects  of  law,  it 
has  been  so  deeply  embedded  that  no 
one  is  recognizing  it. 

I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  this  Chamber  cast  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  support  of  this  type  of 
amendment  that  will  reinforce  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  subcommittee  holding 
hearings,  will  send  a  signal  to  the  ad- 
ministration, will  send  a  signal  to  our 
allies  that  the  United  States  is  serious 
about  this  matter  and  that  negotia- 
tions need  to  move  forward  over  the 
coming  years. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded 
vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  350,  noes 
0.  not  voting  81.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Beilcnson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Bustamante 


[Roll  No.  85] 

AYES— 350 

Byron 
Callahan 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DePazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Etonnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 


Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Picric 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 
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Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 


McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mosikley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose    , 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

NOES— 0 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skeltcn 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
SUrk 
Stenholm 
stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 81 


Applegate 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bates 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Collins 

Courter 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daub 


de  la  Garza 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Early 

Fazio 

Flippo 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Henry 

Horton 


Huckaby 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

Mica 


Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mccdy 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Owens  (NY) 

Pickle 

Price 

QuiUen 


Rahall 

Ray 

Richardson 

Roslenkowski 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

St  Germain 

Stallings 


stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Volkmer 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Yates 


D  1445 

Mr.  dingell  and  Mr.  PASCELL 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1445 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEREUTER 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pursuant  to  the  rule,  as  the  designee 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Richardson]  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bereuter:  At 
the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163, 
after  line  6),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  934.  LIMITATION  ON  WITHDRAWAL  OF  FORCES 
FROM  NATO  MEMBER  COUNTRIES. 

During  fiscal  year  1989,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  not  take  any  action  which 
would  result  in  the  number  of  United  States 
military  personnel  stationed  in  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (other  than  the  United 
States)  being  reduced  below  the  number  of 
such  personnel  stationed  in  such  countries 
as  of  September  30.  1988,  unless  the  F>resi- 
dent  certifies  to  Congress  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion is  in  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  debate  on  burden  shar- 
ing has  been  very  beneficial.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson] was  unable  to  offer  this 
amendment  today.  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  it  for  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw this  amendment.  However,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
some  additional  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject of  burden-sharing.  It  is  primarily 
important  because  I  want  to  inform 
the  Members  that  there  has  indeed 
been  a  substantial  and  postive  indica- 
tion that,  at  least  with  respect  to  our 
NATO  allies  they  recognize  the  need 
to  give  us  burden  relief.  I  prefer  the 
term      "burden-relief      rather      than 


"burden-sharing,"  because  debates  over 
burden-sharing  automatically  carried 
the  cormotation  that  one  or  more  parties 
are  not  doing  their  share.  When  you 
raise  that  kind  of  question,  you  are  im- 
mediately involved  in  a  never-ending 
debate  about  properly  counting  contri- 
butions and  it  comes  down  in  some 
cases  to  very  controversial  variety  of 
bean  counting.  That  debate  is  typically 
very  counterproductive  in  keeping  a 
solid  alliance. 

This  Member  wishes  to  inform  his 
colleagues  that  the  senior  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  State  of  Georgia  [Mr. 
Nunn],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson],  and  this 
Member  are  the  four  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  a  13-member  interparliamen- 
tary group  of  NATO  countries  who 
have  been  involved  for  over  a  year  in  a 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  study  enti- 
tled "NATO  in  the  1990's."  In  this 
study,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth], 
we  also  have  the  assistance  of  academ- 
ic experts  who  made  great  contribu- 
tions. We  have  held  hearings  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  report 
will  be  released  on  May  10  of  this  year. 
I  think  the  news  contained  in  this 
consensus  report  is  really  positive  and 
rather  amazing  especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  on  the  European  side  we 
have  great  ideological  diversity. 

This  consensus  NAA  report  calls  for 
these  kinds  of  recommendations  on 
burden-sharing. 

Pirst.  It  suggests  that  base  negotia- 
tions in  the  future  on  NATO  bases  in- 
volving the  United  States  would  be 
NATOized.  It  would  not  simply  be  the 
United  States  negotiating  with  Greece 
or  vdth  Portugal  or  Turkey.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  NATO  as  an  alliance 
recognizing  that  it  was  important  to 
have  the  United  States  Armed  Porces 
located  at  such  bases  and  involved  and 
supportive  in  such  negotiations. 

Second.  The  report  recognizes  and 
suggests  that  the  United  States  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  those  bases— not 
directly,  nor  in  terms  of  foreign  aid. 

Third.  It  makes  major  suggestions 
for  improvements  in  strengthening 
the  NATO  Alliance  by  building  a 
strong  European  pillar. 

Fourth.  It  asks  for  the  NATO  coun- 
tries of  northern  and  central  Euroi>e 
to  make  direct  financial  contributions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  less  prosperous 
countries  on  the  southern  flank,  like 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Portugal. 

Pifth.  Steps  are  recommended  which 
would  indirectly  result  in  close  inte- 
gration of  French  and  Spanish  forces 
into  the  NATO  military  alliance. 

Sixth.  It  provides  a  variety  of  recom- 
mendations on  coordination  and  coop- 
eration and  prcKurement. 

Seventh.  Among  many  other  signifi- 
cant recommendations  it  endorses  its 
concept  of  specialization  for  the  small- 
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gentleman   from  Florida   [Mr. 

iRELAift)]  previously  said:  "let  us  not 

ourselves  in  NATO-bashing," 

of  us  have  concerns  about  the 
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area. 

,    to    commend    the    distm- 

„  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 

ScHROEDER]  and  the  gentleman 

'lorida  [Mr.  Ireland]  for  their 

on     the     burden-sharing 

I  would  say  to  the  gentlewom- 

■  colleague  from  Colorado,  that 

g^tleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 

DSON]  and  this  member  will  be 

to  make  a  presentation  before 

3anel  on  the  NAA  report  as  soon 

released  on  May  10,  1988. 

lope  that  the  Members  will  find 

and  encouraging,  and  we 

that  they  will. 

Maintaining    our    troops    in 
at  this  time  is,  and  has  been,  is 
national    interest,    plain   and 
Every  administration  for  the 
our  decades  has  agreed.   Con- 
on     repeated     occasions,     has 
most  academics  agree,  and  the 

people  agree— there  seems 

juite  a  broad  consensus  that  our 

,•  deployments  serve  our  inter- 

.  ]  ndeed,  even  amendments  calling 

c^erceive,  partial  withdrawals  of 

troops  recognize  that  our 

commitment  to  NATO  is  vital 
Nation's  security. 

If  there  were  ever  to  be  an 

time  to  withdraw  American 

from  NATO,  now  is  not  it.  Just 
opposite.  The  U.S.  commitment  to 
must    now    be   steadfast   and 
.     The  INF  Treaty,  for  all  its  posi- 
ispects,  has  also  opened  vulnera- 
i(  s  in  NATO.  It  makes  the  peren- 
(Jinventional  imbalance  even  more 
a  problem.  To  increase  the  gap 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  con- 
capabilities  at  this  time  is 
I,  bordering  on  dangerous.  Now 
time   to   reinvigorate   NATO's 
forces,    not    to   weaken 
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_.  Furthermore,  with  new  At- 

to  the  Urals  conventional  arms 

scheduled    to    start    soon,    we 

avoid   weakening   our   NATO 

and  thereby  undermining  our 

„  position.  Again,  now  is  the 

to   reinvigorate   NATO   conven- 
forces,  not  to  weaken  them. 

NATO    has    withstood    39 
worth  of  various  stresses,  both 

and  external,  because  it  has 

with  its  problems  as  an  alliance, 
family    of    nations    united    by 


common  ideals  and  common  purposes. 
We  all  know  Lincoln's  dictum  about 
the  effects  of  dividing  houses;  it  may 
be  an  overworked  cliche,  but  that's  be- 
cause of  its  validity.  The  Richardson 
amendment  offered  by  this  Member  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  a  united 
foundation  in  NATO  is  essential  for 
dealing  with  the  challenges  which  con- 
front the  alliance.  To  begin  withdraw- 
ing U.S.  forces,  or  even  threaten  such 
withdrawals,  no  matter  how  laudable 
the  aim  of  such  threats  may  be,  erodes 
NATO's  unity  and  its  deterrent  value. 
To  solve  its  problems  while  serving  as 
an  effective  defense  alliance,  NATO 
must  not  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  hos- 
tile internal  battle. 

Fifth.  All  of  this  is  not  meant  to 
whitewash  NATO's  problems,  of  which 
burden-sharing,  although  greatly  ex- 
aggerated by  the  use  of  shoddy  statis- 
tics, is  an  important  one.  This  amend- 
ment simply  calls  for  a  different  ap- 
proach—dealing with  the  problems 
while  standing  strong— together.  The 
issue  of  burden  sharing  can  best  be 
settled  in  the  friendly  relationship  we 
now  share  with  our  allies.  Some  mem- 
bers seem  to  think  this  is  not  possible. 
Congressman  Richardson  and  I 
strongly  disagree.  We  were  involved 
over  the  past  year  in  an  interparlia- 
mentary NATO  study  group  which  ex- 
amined issues  confronting  NATO  in 
the  decade  ahead.  The  conclusion  we 
drew  is  that  such  an  approach  is  en- 
tirely possible;  indeed,  that  it  has  al- 
ready begun.  NATO  can  resolve  its  in- 
ternal problems  while  at  the  same 
time  presenting  the  Soviets  with  a 
robust  alliance. 

Sixth.  The  burden-sharing  problem, 
for  instance,  would  be  greatly  alleviat- 
ed if  NATO  spending  were  more  effi- 
cient. NATO  already  outspends  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  However,  its  spending 
could  be  used  to  buy  many  more  goods 
if  it  operated  to  an  increasing  extent 
on  a  European  or  North  Atlantic-wide 
defense  market,  with  countries  under- 
taking task  specialization  and  with 
greater  cooperation  among  the  differ- 
ent military  establishments. 

Seventh.  There  are  heartening  signs 
that  this  has  begun.  France  and  Ger- 
many for  example,  have  created  a 
joint  brigade.  These  are  promising 
signs  that  the  European  half  of  NATO 
has  recognized  the  need  to  bolster 
their  contribution  to  NATO,  and  has 
found  a  route  through  which  to  do  so. 
I  vote  that  we  encourage  them  in  this 
venture  through  the  Richardson 
amendment  which  strengthens  their 
confidence  in  our  commitment  to  the 
alliance  as  a  whole. 

Eighth.  Let's  not  abandon  our  own 
national  interests  in  Europe,  or  else- 
where, by  pointing  a  gun  at  our  own 
best  friends  in  the  world.  They  already 
have  enough  gxms  aimed  at  them. 
Let's  lead  the  alliance,  not  divide  and 
betray  it.  Let's  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  NATO  in  these  trying  times. 


We  believe  that,  in  short,  maintain- 
ing our  troops  in  NATO  at  this  time  is 
and  has  been  in  our  national  interest. 
Indeed,  even  amendments  calling  for 
coercive  partial  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  recognize  that  our  overall 
commitment  to  NATO  is  vital  to  our 
Nation's  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  debate  the  subject 
matter  of  "Buy  America." 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley]  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 
Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  "Buy  Amer- 
ica" area  the  en  bloc  amendment  ap- 
proved earlier  contained  the  provisions 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Leath]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Davis].  The  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertel]  will  not  be  offered.  The  final 
amendment  in  this  area  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land and  a  compromise  is  agreed  to.  I 
will  yield  back  the  general  debate 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sense  of  my 
amendment  is  to  get  as  much  bang  for 
the  buck  as  possible.  That  is  what  the 
defense  jargon  is. 

What  it  really  amounts  to  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  to  say  that  taxes 
paid  to  the  Government  will  not  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  with  the  Government,  and 
that  certainly  seems  sensible  to  me  in- 
asmuch as  foreign  bidders  on  our  Gov- 
ernment bids  do  not  include  any  taxes 
on  their  end  of  it.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  get  a  fair,  level  playing 
field  for  American  industry. 

My  amendment  includes  this  philos- 
ophy in  DOD's  procurement.  It  points 
out  that  the  United  States  does  not 
currently  use  value-added  taxes,  and, 
therefore,  my  amendment  simply  ac- 
knowledges certain  moneys  spent  by 
the  Government  in  procurements  are 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  back  to  the 
United  States  by  way  of  taxes. 

By  deleting  these  tax  figures  from 
bid  analysis,  agency  contracting  offi- 
cials can  evaluate  what,  in  fact,  is  the 


lowest  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  determine  what  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible bid. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  busi- 
ness in  my  district,  I  will  not  be  present  when 
the  House  takes  decisions  on  various  Buy 
America  amendments.  There  will  be  four  of 
them,  and  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  all  of 
them. 

In  addition,  I  oppose  the  Buy  America  sec- 
tions put  in  H.R.  4254  by  the  committee.  Each 
lessens  competition,  protects  noncompetitive 
companies  and  industries,  costs  the  taxpayers 
additional  moneys,  and  conflicts  with  our  inter- 
national obligations  under  security  and  trade 
agreements. 

Section  804,  805,  and  806  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  from  purchasing  anchor  and 
mooring  chain,  certain  valves,  and  several  dif- 
ferent categories  of  machine  tools  from  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

It  is  easy  for  Members  to  be  persuaded  that 
this  kind  of  protectionism  is  beneficial  to 
American  industry.  Unfortunately,  all  three  pro- 
visions are  blatant  violations  of  U.S.  obliga- 
tions under  the  Government  Procurement 
Code  and  will  threaten  many  more  jobs  than 
they  could  possibly  save. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  GATT  Government 
Procurement  Code,  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  follow  open  bidding  procedures  in 
Code-covered  purchases  in  return  for  recipro- 
cal treatment  on  bids  by  U.S.  firms.  When  we 
reject  our  international  commitments  and 
close  off  procurement  opportunities,  we  can 
only  expect  our  trading  partners  to  respond  by 
shutting  the  door  to  U.S.  companies. 

This  type  of  reaction  is  occurring  very  rapid- 
ly these  days.  The  Europeans— with  whom  we 
have  a  large  surplus  in  defense  equipment- 
have  already  brought  a  case  under  the  Code 
against  restrictions  on  procurements  of  ma- 
chine tools  enacted  in  the  DOD  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Staff  at  USTR  informs 
us  that  the  expansion  contained  in  section 
806  of  this  bill  to  include  saws,  welding  equip- 
ment, and  punching  and  shearing  machines 
will  make  GATT  sanctioned  retaliation  by  Eu- 
ropeans against  unsuspecting  U.S.  exporters 
a  virtual  certainty. 

Needless  to  say,  propping  up  selected  in- 
dustries by  guaranteeing  them  buyers  in  the 
form  of  Government  contracts  also  will  be 
costly  for  taxpayers.  I  am  told,  for  instance, 
that  enacting  the  restriction  on  anchor  and 
mooring  chain  in  section  804  would  ensure  a 
monopoly  situation  for  one  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ducer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  has  just  completed 
a  3  year  exercise  which  resulted  in  legislation 
chastising  our  trading  partners  for  not  living  up 
to  their  obligations  under  international  trade 
agreements.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  inconsistency  represented  by  enact- 
ing expanded  Buy  America  restrictions  at  this 
time.  Sections  804,  805  and  806  should  be 
struck  from  H.R.  4264. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  amendments 
nimibered  9  and  12  printed  in  section  3 
of  House  Report  100-590  relating  to 
"Buy  America,"  by,  and  if  offered  by, 
the  following  Members  or  their  desig- 
nees, in  the  following  order  only: 


(A)  Representative  Hertel;  and 

(B)  Representative  Bentley. 
Mr.  MAVROULES.   Mr.   Chairman, 

the   gentleman   from   Michigan    [Mr. 
Hertel]  will  not  offer  his  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  BENTLEY 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Bentley:  At 
the  end  of  title  VII  (page  144,  after  line  12) 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC    K12.   DETKRMINATION  OF  THE   MOST  QUALI- 

kiei)  responsive  bid. 

In  all  procurements  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
a  Department  of  Defense  agency  head  shall 
not,  when  determining  the  most  qualified 
responsive  bid,  include  as  part  of  the  bid- 
der's cost  monies  to  be  paid  or  anticipated 
to  be  paid  to  the  U.S.  Government  or  to  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  as  taxes 
or  withholdings. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  my  amendment  does,  in  essence, 
is  to  provide  a  Buy  Smart  amendment 
rather  than  just  a  Buy  America  and/ 
or  Buy  Foreign  amendment. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  taxes  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  being  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  with  the  Government. 
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We  want  to  get  as  much  bang  for  the 
buck  as  possible,  including  all  of  this 
philosophy  in  DOD's  procurement. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bentley 
amendment  addressed  a  critical  question:  Is 
the  Department  of  Defense  spending  its  dol- 
lars in  a  way  that  is  beneficial  to  the  country's 
best  economic  interest? 

No  one  can  doubt  the  integrity  of  our  de- 
fense officials  in  their  attempts  to  provide  a 
protective  umbrella  for  the  free  worid.  Howev- 
er, I  suggest  that,  at  times,  defense  priorities 
have  been  placed  above  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  American  communities. 

The  Bentley  amendment  proposes  to  wed 
our  defense  and  business  interests.  The 
amendment  would  lead  to  a  comparable  situa- 
tion with  that  cun-ently  experienced  by  Euro- 
pean manufacturers— who  do  not  pay  value 
added  taxes  on  exports. 

Also,  this  will  not  place  any  undue  burden 
on  DOD.  Only  large  contracts  in  excess  of 
$100,000  will  be  affected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  the 
Bentley  amendment  to  bring  good  business 
practices  back  to  DOD  procurement  practices. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAVROULES  AS  A 
substitute  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MRS.  BENTLEY 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Bentley:  At  the  end  of  title  VIII  (page 
144,  after  line  12).  add  the  following  new 
section: 


sec  hi*,  sense  ok  concre-ss  on  dctermina- 
tions  of  most  qualified  respon- 
sive  bids. 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  in  deter- 
mining the  most  qualified  responsible  bid 
for  a  purchase  or  contract  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  of  the 
military  department  concerned  shall  take 
into  account  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the 
bidder  in  Federal  taxes  as  a  result  of  the 
purchase  or  contract. 

Mr.  MAVROULES  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  Chair  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules]  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bentley]. 
The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Bentley],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tempo- 
re of  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4264)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989  amended  budget 
request  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 

this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 

of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 

the  program  for  next  week. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

distinguished  RepubUcan  leader  yield? 
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MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Washington. 
FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 

the  business  for  this  week. 

House  will  meet  at  noon  on 

.^  and  consider  the  Consent  Cal- 

and  one  bUl  imder  suspenson  of 

rules.    H.R.    1811.    to   concur   in 

amendments  to  the  Radiation- 

Veterans  Compensation  Act. 

Irtll  also  continue  consideration  of 

4264.  National  Defense  Authori- 

Act.  fiscal  year  1989.  We  expect 

•mmittee  to  rise  approximately  6 
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Tuesday,  May  3,  the  House  will 
at  noon  and  consider  the  Private 

and  then  resume  consider- 

of  H.R.  4264.  National  Defense 

Act,  fiscal  year  1989. 

Wednesday,  May  4,  the  House 

meet  at  11  a.m.  and  continue  con- 

of  the  National  Defense  Au- 

Act.    On    Thursday    the 

will  meet  at  10  a.m.  and  contin- 

c^nsideration. 

Friday,  May  6,  the  House  will 
)e  in  session. 

reports,  of  course,  can  be 

up  at  any  time,  and  a  further 

may  be  announced  later. 

.  MICHEL.  First  may  I  inquire  of 

gentleman  on  the  suspension  on 

Moiiday.  I  suspect  there  may  very  well 

roUcall  on  that.  Would  that  come 

imn^ediately  after  the  consideration  of 

measure,  or  would  it  be  delayed 

.^  chance? 

.  FOLEY.  We  could  delay  the  sus- 
...  vote  until  after  the  consider- 
._  of  H.R.  1811.  but  I  do  not  think 
going  to  be  very  helpful. 

MICHEL.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 

._.  is  significant  or  not.  I  am  not 

how  long  it  would  be  in  the  delib- 

of  the  defense  authorization 

there  would  be  a  vote  on  an 


late  next  week,  if  that  would  bring  us 
to  conclusion  of  the  bill  by  the  end  of 
business  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  anticipated  my  next 
question,  which  was  going  to  be  how 
many  nights  next  week  would  we  be 
alerting  our  membership  to  working 
late? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  do  not  know  at  this 
point.  As  I  have  indicated,  we  intend 
to  revise  at  6  o'clock  on  Monday.  But 
the  possibility  exists  that  we  are  going 
to  consult  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman and  his  colleagues  about  the 
possibility  of  working  one  or  perhaps 
two  nights  next  week  if  it  brings  us  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  might  be  prefer- 
able because  I  think  we  were  talking 
about  maybe  starting  appropriation 
bills  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  that  is 
creeping  up  on  us. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  hope  to  have  an  an- 
nouncement early  next  week  on  the 
subject  the  gentleman  raises. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  2.  1988 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tlei  lan 


.  FOLEY.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
I  think  it  would  be  preferable  for 
to  assume  votes  can  occur 
„  after  noon. 

MICHEL.  The   gentleman   has 
us  through  next  Friday  when 
will  have  no  session.  Does  the  gen- 
have  any  look  into  the  crystal 
for  Monday.  May  9? 

FOLEY.  We  do  not  have  any 

to  announce  yet  for  Monday. 

9.  Members  should  assume  the 

of  a  session  on  that  day  to 

consideration  of  the  Depart- 

of  Defense  authorization   bill. 

votes.  So  that  assumption  for  the 

remains. 

would  hope  since  the  Conunittee 

Armed  Services  is  not  on  schedule 

consideration  of  this  bill  that 

might  be  able  next  week  to  come  to 

_^ very  close  to  concluding  the 

Tcarmot  predict  that,  but  it  might 

be  something  to  consider  for 

jointly  with  the  ranking  Member 

the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to 

the  possibility  of  one  night 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. MAY  3,   1988.  AND  THURS- 
DAY. MAY  4.  1988 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  May  3, 
1988,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,   May   4,    1988.   and   that 
when  it  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  May  4. 
1988.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  May  5.  1988. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS        ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COIN  DESIGN  CHANGES  ARE 
NOT  A  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
all  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to 
reduce  our  Nation's  deficit.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  seek  ways  to 
reduce  the  deficit  that  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  our  Nation's  defense  or 
important  domestic  programs.  In  this 
House,  as  in  our  personal  affairs,  our 
human  nature  leads  us  to  seek  the 
easiest  and  most  painless  solutions  to 
economic  problems. 

It  is  that  part  of  human  nature  that 
makes  proposals  to  change  our  Na- 
tion's coin  designs  so  appealing.  Sup- 
porters of  these  proposals  have  been 
telling  Members  how  much  revenue 
could  be  raised  and  how  painless  this 
would  be.  It  is  an  attractive  proposal, 
for  Members  were  told  that  as  much 
as  $2.3  billion  can  be  raised,  merely  by 
updating  the  portraits  on  our  coinage. 
How  simple  and  appealing  this  idea  is! 
Simply  change  the  design  of  coins  and 
the  deficit  is  reduced  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Alas,  the  alluring  vision  is  just  that. 
What  looks  like  a  shimmering  oasis  in 
a  desert  of  deficit  disappears  when  one 
looks  more  closely  at  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Coinage  Subcom- 
mittee, it  is  my  obligation  to  my  col- 
leagues to  alert  them  about  this  illu- 
sion. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  revenue 
to  be  raised  from  changing  our  coin 
designs.  A  change  in  design  will  not 
generate  billions  of  dollars.  A  change 
in  design  will  not  generate  millions  of 
dollars.  It  will  not  generate  any  reve- 
nue at  all.  It  is  nothing  but  an  illusion. 
Minting  coins  generates  a  peculiar 
off-budget  miscellaneous  receipt  called 
seigniorage.  Seigniorage  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  face  value  of  a  coin 
and  the  cost  of  minting  the  coin.  For 
example,  it  costs  about  2  cents  to 
make  a  nickel.  The  3  cents  difference 
is  the  seigniorage  on  that  coin.  The 
United  States  takes  the  seigniorage 
the  moment  a  coin  falls  from  the 
presses,  whether  it  is  ever  put  in  circu- 
lation or  not. 

In  terms  of  seigniorage,  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  dollar  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. In  2  years  the  government  recog- 
nized seigniorage  of  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars.  It  didn't 
matter  that  the  coins  never  left  the 
governments  vaults.  The  seigniorage 
was  produced  by  minting  the  coins, 
not  circulating  them. 

The  billions  of  dollars  in  seigniorage 
predicted  by  supporters  of  design 
changes  use  the  same  logic.  They 
would  have  the  Mint  strike  billions  of 
extra  coins  in  anticipation  of  great 
demand,  even  if  no  demand  material- 


izes. Evidence  from  past  coin  design 
changes  provides  no  clear  evidence 
that  a  new  design  increases  demand. 
For  the  advocates  of  design  change  as 
a  revenue  source,  it  doesn't  matter. 
The  seigniorage  is  realized  by  minting 
the  coins,  not  circulating  them. 

While  seigniorage  is  an  off-budget 
receipt,  the  cost  of  making  coins  is  on- 
budget.  Every  year  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Mint.  These  appropriated  funds 
are  real  dollars,  not  an  aiccounting 
entry  like  seigniorage.  Increased  mint- 
age would  require  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations. It  would  have  a  real,  tan- 
gible, and  direct  adverse  impact  on  the 
Nation's  deficit.  Simply  put,  it  costs 
money  to  make  coins.  And  it  costs 
more  money  to  make  more  coins. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  already  has 
the  authority  to  change  the  designs  of 
our  coins.  If  changing  design  were 
really  a  source  of  revenue,  why  hasn't 
it  been  done  by  the  Secretary? 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  this  ad- 
ministration has  suggested  and  used 
gimmicks  for  budget  reduction.  Coin 
design  change  has  been  presented  as 
an  easy  way  of  raising  revenue,  yet  the 
Treasury  has  taken  no  steps  toward  in- 
stituting this  measure  on  its  own. 
Were  it  to  do  so.  it  could  claim  all  the 
credit  from  the  resulting  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Yet  the  administration  has  not 
taken  any  steps  to  implement  design 
changes.  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope, 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury 
Department  before  the  Senate  last 
week,  did  not  indicate  Treasury  sup- 
port for  the  proposal. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  administra- 
tion that  has  run  up  the  highest  defi- 
cits in  our  Nation's  history  would  pass 
up  an  opportunity  for  a  painless 
means  of  deficit  reduction.  The  admin- 
istration is  like  the  dog  that  didn't 
bark  in  "The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
villes."  Its  failure  to  seize  on  the  issue 
is  clue  enough  that  the  proposal  is  not 
a  revenue  raiser.  If  it  were  it  would 
have  eagerly  seized  on  it  for  itself. 

I  sympathize  with  Members'  desires 
to  find  easy  sources  of  revenue. 
Changing  coin  designs  has  been  pre- 
sented as  a  simple  way  of  doing  so.  It 
is  not.  We  should  not  be  led  off-course 
by  the  siren's  song,  lest  we  founder  on 
the  rocks  of  hidden  costs  laying  just 
below  the  surface  of  this  alluring  pro- 
posal. 

D  1510 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  compliment 
my  friend  on  a  very  brilliant  speech  on 
coining.  I  think  our  colleagues  and  the 
general  public  should  listen  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  greatest  expert  in 
this  House  in  this  field. 


After  listening  to  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, if  I  were  to  give  his  remarks  a 
title  I  would  entitle  them  "All  That 
Glitters  Is  Not  Gold."  because  as  the 
gentleman  so  very  succinctly  points 
out,  it  costs  a  lot  more  than  what  the 
speculators  are  contending. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  very  cogent 
remarks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OLAF  WIEGHORST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut).  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  state  that  the  United  States. 
California,  my  community  of  San 
Diego,  and  El  Cajon  have  lost  a  great 
American,  Olaf  Wieghorst,  the  dean  of 
western  artists  who  died  on  April  27, 
just  a  few  days  ago. 

I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
point  out  the  character  of  Olaf  Wiegh- 
orst and  what  he  meant  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  his  peers  and  his  colleagues 
in  his  field  and  also  to  all  Americans 
who  appreciated  the  ruggedness  and 
the  character  of  the  American  West 
because  Olaf  Wieghorst  represented 
all  of  the  best  things  of  the  American 
West. 

He  had  no  training  in  art.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Denmark. 
He  joined  the  American  cavalry  and 
was  stationed  at  the  Big  Bend  area  in 
the  Southwest. 

He  told  me  that  at  one  time  the  only 
English  words  that  he  really  knew 
very  well  were  the  nomenclature  for  a 
30-caliber  air-cooled  machine  gun. 

But  he  threw  himself  into  his  en- 
deavors. He  was  a  cavalryman,  he  was 
a  horseman  of  the  finest  class. 

He  later  left  the  American  cavalry. 
He  went  back  to  New  York  where  he 
married  his  childhood  sweetheart  or 
his  sweetheart,  Mae.  There  he  became 
part  of  the  New  York  Mounted  Police. 
He  had  a  famous  horse  named 
Spooks,  who  was  trained  by  Olaf  to  do 
just  about  anything  that  a  horse  is  ca- 
pable of  doing. 

He  came  to  the  West  in  1946  when 
he  arrived  in  San  Diego,  CA. 

Without  a  day's  schooling  in  art.  he 
proceeded  to  become  the  highest 
priced  artist  in  the  world.  He  later  was 
known  for  such  great  paintings  as 
"Navajo  Madonna."  the  "Nomad,"  the 
Indian  painting  which  was  hung  by 
the  President  in  the  Oval  Office,  by 
President  Reagan. 

But  I  think  the  real  trademark  of 
Olaf  Wieghorst  was  not  his  paintings 
that  hung  in  some  of  the  finest  houses 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  but  those 
lithographs  and  pictures  that  he  gave 
away  to  people,  to  ordinary  Americans 


as  a  result  of  his  generosity  and  his 
great  spirit. 

I  can  remember  him  coming  to  a  bar- 
becue one  time  in  San  Diego  and  he 
brought  about  $10,000  worth  of  litho- 
graphs. He  said.  "Let's  hand  these  out 
to  the  people."  And  he  gave  away 
every  one  of  those. 

And  I  can  remember  talking  to 
people  in  art  shops  in  El  Cajon  who 
said. 

You  know,  we  get  some  business,  some 
framing  business  because  if  a  plumber  goes 
up  to  work  on  Olaf  Wieghorst's  house  or 
somebody  else  goes  up  to  do  some  type  of 
work  on  his  house  or  his  yard  he  invariably 
gives  them  something.  You  can't  walk  out  of 
Olaf  Wieghorst's  house  without  him  giving 
you  a  picture,  a  very  valuable  picture.  Those 
people  bring  those  pictures  down  here  and 
we  frame  them  for  him. 

I  am  told  that  even  when  he  was  in 
very  ill  health,  he  was  in  his  last  sever- 
al days  at  the  hospital  in  San  Diego, 
that  he  insisted  on  seeing  to  it  that 
the  nurses  got  some  of  his  pictures.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  spirit  aaid  great 
generosity. 

He  had  a  western  character  about 
him  that  has  inspired  our  people. 
He  is  gone  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  picture  I  have 
in  my  office  which  is  called  the  "Appa- 
loosa."  If  you  look  at  the  picture  and 
his  other  pictures  you  can  see  that 
Olaf  Wieghorst  painted  his  pictures 
into  the  Sun.  Most  artists  paint  with 
the  sun  over  their  shoulders.  I  asked 
him  one  time  why  do  you  paint  into 
the  Sun?  He  said. 

You  know,  1  was  in  the  southwest  with  a 
group  of  cattlemen  or  cavalrymen  and  the 
group  of  men  when  they  were  talking  in- 
variably turned  away  from  the  sun  to  keep 
the  sun  out  of  their  eyes.  I  just  decided  that 
I  would  be  different  and  I  would  paint  my 
pictures  into  the  sun. 

Because  of  that,  all  of  his  pictures 
have  an  imusual  backlighting  effect 
that  makes  them  different  from  any 
other  pictures. 

So  Olaf  Wieghorst  is  gone  now.  He 
leaves  a  wonderful  family.  He  also 
leaves  a  heritage  of  the  ruggedness. 
the  character,  the  generosity  of  the 
Old  West  that  hopefully  will  inspire 
westerners  and  all  Americans  in  the 
years  to  come. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.  28.  1988) 

Famed  Western  Artist  Olaf  Wieghorst 

Dies 


Olaf  Wieghorst.  whose  Western  paintings 
were  displayed  in  the  White  House  by  four 
presidents  and  who  lived  a  long  segment  of 
his  world-ranging,  colorful  life  in  El  Cajon. 
died  early  yesterday  afternoon  in  Gross- 
mont  Hospital. 

He  would  have  been  89  on  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Wieghorst  had  expected  her  husband 
to  come  home  in  two  or  three  days,  but  he 
developed  respiratory  complications  that 
she  thought  might  have  been  brought  on  by 
an  old  injury  from  being  thrown  from  a 
horse.  He  had  told  many  stories  about  the 
broken  bones  he  received  "courtesy  of  the 
horses  that  I  have  studied  until  I  think  like 
a  horse." 
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He  lad  slowed  down  somewhat  in  the  past 
coupl ;  of  years,  said  a  longtime  friend. 
Geon  e  Thaclceray,  "but  he  still  was  riding 
his  hjrse  a  year  ago. " 

he   turned  80   in  April    1979,   Mr. 
,.„.  commented  on  the  passage  of 
I  am  older— changing— and  my  work 
^s.  I  have  quieted  down.  My  horses 
buck  so  much.  And  I  dont  know  how 
has  been  since  I  put  a  gun  In  a  cow- 
hand." 
Wieghorst  was  bom  in  Jutland,  Den- 
on  April  30.  1899.  His  father  was  an 
entertainer,     photographer     and 
Olaf  made   his  debut   as  an 
_.  when  he  was  4  years  old  and  by 
lad  appeared  in  nearly  every  Scandi- 
town  with  a  stage.  His  formal  school- 
e)ided  with  the  fifth  grade.  He  never 
_  art,  but  he  always  drew, 
oved  horses  and  worked  for  his  board 
!  tock  farm  when  he  was  15. 
went  to  Copenhagen  and  worked  for 
Northern  Film  Co.  as  a  rider  and 
man.   In   simimers   he   worked   with 

Circus    as    a    stunt    rider.    He 

drew  and  painted,  and  was  deter- 

_  to  get  to  the  Great  American  West. 

lad  trouble  getting  permission  to  leave 

irk    because    of    approaching    war. 

he  got  permission  to  leave  the  coun- 

six  months,  he  signed  on  as  a  cabin 

a  ship  to  New  York,  and  once  there 

«d  ship.  He  worked  at  odd  jobs  until 

„„  up  with  the  U.S.  Cavalry  to  work 

1  [exican  border  in  Texas  and  Arizona. 

was  the  period  when  the  cavalry  was 

g,  futilely,  Francisco  'Pancho"  Villa. 

three  years,  he  took  his  mustering- 

ptiy  and  bought  a  saddle  horse  and  pack 

e  and  headed  north.  He  worked  for  vari- 

<  utfits.  breaking  horses  and  punching 
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Siii;e  arriving  in  New  York,  he  had  been 
writii  ig  to  Mable  "Mae  "  Walter,  a  Brooklyn 
girl  1  e  had  known  while  he  was  an  acrobat 
in  D*  timark.  His  aunt,  who  lived  in  the  same 
apart  ment  house  as  Miss  Walter,  had 
showfed  her  a  photo  of  her  nephew,  Olaf, 
!  was  entranced, 
returned  to  New  York  City,  and  they 
married  on  Oct.  27,  1924,  in  New 
He  spent  the  next  20  years  as  a 
of  the  New  York  mounted  police. 
I^ecame  part  of  the  Police  Show  Team 
numerous  ribbons  and  medals, 
he  continued  to  draw  and  paint, 
the  end  of  20  years,  the  couple  and 
son  Ray  came  West  and  settled  in  El 
but  made  constant  trips  to  the 
Indi^  reservations  of  the  West. 
Wi  sghorst's  success  and  reputation  for 
art  grew  steadily  over  the  years.  In 
years  his  paintings  regularly  sold  in 
1.000  to  $90,000  range.  One  painting, 
Navajo  Madonna,"  originally  sold  for 
and  was  resold  in  1985  for  $1  mil- 
-both  prices  said  at  the  time  to  be  the 
highest  ever  paid  for  the  work  of  a  living 
artist.  Of  the  painting,  which  de- 
ain  Indian  woman  on  horseback  hold- 
baby,  he  once  said,  'That  is  the  best 
moo&light  I  ever  have  painted.' 
w(ile  depiction  of  horses  in  their  many 
was  a  major  part  of  the  Wieghorst 
said  his  son  Roy,  a  growing  number 
in  recent  years  have  called  him  "a 
significant  landcape  artist,"  with  some  ex- 
amp  es  being  described  as  magnificent. 

Pr  sident  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  hung  a 
Wiei  horst  painting,  a  large  oil  called 
■Ro  indup."  behind  his  desk  in  the  Oval 
Offi  e.  Presidents  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Gen  Id  Ford  also  collected  Wieghorst  paint- 
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ings.  President  Reagan  began  his  collection 
when  he  was  govemer  of  California  and 
Nancy  Reagan  came  to  El  Cajon  to  pick  a 
Wieghorst  for  her  husband's  birthday.  Ford 
has  one  of  the  Wieghorst  bronzes 

President  Reagan  honored  Mr.  Wieghorst 
at  the  White  House  on  Feb.  23,  1984. 
Others,  the  rich  and  the  famous  and  some 
who  just  loved  the  old  West,  collected 
Wieghorst.  Among  them  were  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Leonard  Firestone,  and  many 
actors— including  John  Wayne,  Burt  Reyn- 
olds. Bing  Crosby  and  Gene  Autry. 

Mr.  Wieghorst  has  worked  as  a  movie 
stunt  man.  He  played  a  cavalry  sergeant 
with  John  Wayne  in  the  film  "McClintock!" 
He  was  commissioned  by  producer-director 
Howard  Hawks  to  do  14  paintings  to  run 
behind  titles  in  the  1967  film  "El  Dorado, " 
which  also  starred  John  Wayne. 

The  tales  of  Wieghorst  sales  were  legion. 
He  sold  his  first  painting,  of  a  Danish  farm- 
house, in  his  native  Denmark  for  about  40 
cents.  In  New  Mexico  he  did  a  painting  on 
the  wall  of  a  saloon  in  exchange  for  a  bottle 
of  bourbon.  He  once  traded  a  painting  in  El 
Cajon  for  a  few  bales  of  hay.  In  the  early, 
hard  days  in  El  Cajon,  he  often  sold  a  paint- 
ing for  few  dollars.  Some  buyers  lost  the 
paintings  without  ever  realizing  their  worth, 
and  others  received  thousands  of  dollars  for 
works  they  had  bought  for  as  little  as  $3. 

As  their  circumstances  improved,  the 
family  moved  into  a  traditional  old  adobe 
house  in  El  Cajon.  They  lived  there  from 
1945  to  1958,  gradually  expanding  the  house 
and  adding  a  studio.  In  recent  years  the 
couple  lived  in  Horizon  Hills.  El  Cajon. 

F\ineral  services  were  pending. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  28.  19881 

Noted  Western  Artist  Olaf  Wieghorst 

Dies 

(By  Ralph  Frammolino) 

Olaf  Wieghorst,  one  of  this  century's  most 
prominent  Western  artists  whose  work  once 
hung  in  the  Oval  Office  of  the  White 
House,  died  Wednesday  after  lapsing  into  a 
coma  at  Grossmont  Hospital  in  La  Mesa.  He 
was  88. 

A  hospital  spokeswoman  declined  to  re- 
lease the  cause  of  death.  But  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  El  Cajon  resident  told  The 
Times  that  Wieghorst's  health  began  to  de- 
teriorate after  a  horseback-riding  accident 
in  October. 

The  friend— Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  art  gallery 
owner  Troy  Murray— said  Wieghorst  was 
riding  with  friends  on  a  remote  trail  in  Ari- 
zona when  his  horse  bucked  and  rolled  over 
on  the  feisty,  outspoken  artist.  The  artist 
suffered  no  broken  bones  but  the  accident 
left  him  weakened  with  bruises,  blood  clots 
and  severe  backaches,  Murray  said. 

From  that  time  on.  he  was  going  down- 
hill." The  incident  serves  as  a  sad  irony  for 
a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his  equestrian 
prowess  and  credited  his  favorite  animal 
with  teaching  him  to  paint. 

■My  greatest  teacher  has  been  the  horse." 
Wieghorst  told  The  Times  in  a  1982  inter- 
view. 

"Observing  and  sketching  horses  in  every 
kind  of  circumstance  made  me  the  painter  I 
am.  That's  how  I  learned  anatomy  and  style 
and  perfected  my  sketching. 

"I  couldn't  have  learned  what  I  did  from 
some  teacher  in  art  school,"  he  said.  "I 
learned  about  horses  by  sleeping,  freezing, 
thirsting  and  starving  with  them.  I  learned 
by  doing:  I  paint  what  I  know." 

Horses,  cowboys,  mountain  men.  Navajo 
Indians— these  were  the  things  that  Wiegh- 
orst knew.  And  he  painted  them  so  well  that 


arts  experts  considered  him  this  century's 
answer  to  the  famed  Western  artist,  Fred- 
eric Remington,  who  produced  most  of  his 
paintings  and  sketches  in  the  1880s  and 
1890s. 

A  typical  Wieghorst  oil  painting  would 
fetch  about  $250,000,  while  a  watercolor 
would  go  for  roughly  $12,500,  Murray  said. 

A  Wieghorst  painting  entitled  'Navajo 
Madonna "  was  purchased  for  $450,000  in 
1982,  then  resold  three  years  later  with  an- 
other piece  called  "Navajo  Man"  for  $1  mil- 
lion, a  price  unheard  of  for  Western  art. 

Three  U.S.  presidents  collected  Wieghorst 
paintings— Dwight  Eisenhower.  Gerald  Ford 
and  Ronald  Reagan— as  did  a  host  of  other 
prominent  Americans,  such  as  former  U.S. 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  actors  Clint 
Eastwood  and  Burt  Reynolds,  and  tire  mag- 
nate Leonard  Firestone.  Eisenhower  had  a 
Wieghorst  painting  hanging  on  a  wall  of  the 
Oval  Office  during  his  eight  years  in  the 
White  House. 

Possessing  a  photographic  memory, 
Wieghorst  never  referred  to  photos  in  his 
work  as  other  Western  artists  often  do, 
Murray  said.  Instead,  the  artist  would  size 
up  landscapes  and  scenes  with  his  own  eyes 
or  from  his  memory  before  retreating  to  his 
El  Cajon  studio  to  reproduce  them  on 
canvas  or  in  bronze. 

His  artistic  trademark  was  attention  to 
detail,  and  Wieghorst  once  said  there  was 
"nothing  sweeter  for  me  than  an  old  cow- 
hand to  come  up  and  tell  me  he  recognized 
in  my  painting  a  certain  kind  of  saddle  or 
chaps  he  used  to  use." 

Wieghorst  also  credited  television  series 
such  as  "Gunsmoke"  and  "Rawhide"  in  the 
1960s  for  opening  the  .American  public's 
eyes  to  Western  art. 

"People  began  to  see  you  don't  have  to  go 
to  Italy  or  France  to  get  a  good  painting," 
he  told  The  Times.  "We  have  good  painters 
and  terrific  subject  matter  right  here  in 
America." 

For  Wieghorst,  the  subject  matter  was 
mostly  autobiographical.  More  than  most 
artists,  he  had  lived  his  work. 

Wieghorst  was  the  son  of  a  Danish  pho- 
tographer. He  said  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
lore  of  the  American  West  at  the  age  of  10, 
when  he  read  a  Western  pulp  novel  about 
Buffalo  Bill. 

With  bucking  broncos  and  cowpokes  em- 
bedded in  his  young  imagination,  Weighorst 
signed  up  nine  years  later  as  a  seaman  on  a 
Danish  merchant  vessel  traveling  to  the 
United  States.  He  jumped  ship  in  Hoboken, 
N.J..  and  joined  the  Army.  As  a  member  of 
the  cavalry  he  helped  chase  Pancho  Villa 
through  the  arid  terrain  of  the  Southwest. 
Granted  American  citizenship  because  of 
his  Army  service,  Wieghorst  embarked  on  a 
varied  career  that  included  work  as  a 
cowboy  for  three  years  in  New  Mexico  and 
then  20  years  as  a  mounted  policeman  in 
New  York  City.  In  his  spare  time  he 
sketched  horses. 

When  Wieghorst  was  eligible  to  receive 
his  20-year  pension,  he  left  the  New  York 
force  and  went  to  El  Cajon  in  1944,  where 
he  took  up  painting  full  time. 

His  earlier  work  showed  a  "tightness," 
said  Bob  Hill,  director  of  the  Art  World 
Western  Heritage  Gallery  in  El  Cajon. 
Murray  said  that,  from  the  1920s  to  the 
1960s,  Wieghorst  used  bold  colors  in  his  de- 
piction of  cowboys  and  horses. 

During  the  1950s,  however,  the  artist 
seemed  to  mellow  and  he  adopted  the  style 
that  has  become  his  trademark.  His  back- 
ground and  foregrounds,  painted  in  softer 
colors,  were  impressionistic  or  often  blurry. 


Yet.  his  central  subjects  were  treated  with 
riveting  detail.  Horses,  said  Hill,  seemed  to 
be  alive  with  a  "sense  of  movement"  that 
could  not  be  reproduced  by  other  artists. 

Murray  said  Wieghorst  was  prolific.  He 
produced  an  estimated  3,000  paintings  and 
sculptures.  Wieghorst's  home  studio  was 
filled  with  Indian  and  cowboy  artifacte, 
such  as  genuine  war  bonnets,  and  it  over- 
looked the  El  Cajon  Valley  from  a  hilltop. 

Murray  also  described  the  artist  as  a  con- 
summate story  teller,  often  delighting  visi- 
tors with  humorous  anecdotes  about  his 
own  experiences  as  a  cowboy  and  horse 
lover. 

One  favorite  story,  Murray  said,  was 
about  the  time  that  Wieghorst  was  a  horse 
patrolman  in  New  York.  Checking  an  alley 
behind  a  Broadway  theater,  Wieghorst  met 
Will  Rogers,  who  had  just  finished  a  show. 
The  budding  artist  told  the  humorist  that 
he  painted  Western  art. 

The  next  night,  Wieghorst  returned  with 
a  painting  of  several  horses  hitched  up  in 
front  of  a  saloon  on  a  snowy  winter  night. 
Rogers  took  one  look  at  the  painting  and 
said  there  was  one  thing  missing:  horse 
droppings. 

Eager  to  oblige,  Wieghorst  took  the  paint- 
ing home  and  added  the  missing  detail.  Re- 
turning yet  again,  he  showed  Rogers  what 
he  had  done. 

""  That's  better,' "  Murray  quoted  Rogers 
as  saying,  "'  'But  why  aren't  those  droppings 
steaming?' " 

Unflaggingly  optimistic  and  generous, 
Murray  said  the  artist  would  freely  give 
away  sketches  and  prints  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  strangers.  One  time,  Murray 
said,  he  saw  Wieghorst  give  a  sketch  worth 
about  $3,000  to  an  airline  attendant  just  in 
return  for  good  food  and  beverage  service. 

That  kind  of  generosity  was  repeated 
Wednesday.  Just  before  Weighorst  slipped 
into  a  coma,  he  made  sure  that  several 
Grossmont  Hospital  nurses  received  sigmed 
lithographs  of  his  work.  It  was  not  an  un- 
usual gesture  for  Wieghorst,  who  has  been  a 
frequent  patient,  said  Grossmont  spokes- 
woman Sharon  Ross. 

Wieghorst  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mae:  a 
son,  Ray,  and  two  grandchildren.  The  su-tist 
would  have  been  89  on  Saturday. 

Funeral  arrangements,  still  incomplete, 
are  being  made  by  the  Erickson-Anderson 
Funeral  Home  of  La  Mesa. 


THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  MIGRATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pish]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Chairman 
RoDiNO  in  a  special  order  to  support  the  nom- 
ination by  the  U.S.  Government  of  James  N. 
Purcell  for  the  position  of  Director  General  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migra- 
tion [ICM]. 

ICM,  an  independent  international  organiza- 
tion with  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  offices  in  34  countries  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  serving  refugees  and  national 
migrants  since  1952.  It  has  an-anged  for  the 
movement  of  some  4  million  persons  since  its 
inception. 

James  L.  Carlin  is  leaving  on  September  30 
after  9  years  service  as  Director  General.  His 
tenure  fias  been  marked  by  numerous  suc- 
cessful humanitarian  operations  on  behalf  of 


refugees  and  national  migrants,  many  of  a 
sensitive  nature.  He  has  responded  effectively 
to  the  calls  for  assistance  by  the  33-member 
governments  and  has  administered  the  organi- 
zation judiciously  and  prudently. 

I  am  confident  that  the  U.S.  nominee, 
James  N.  Purcell,  will  carry  on  the  organiza- 
tion's rich  tradition  of  readiness,  availability, 
and  expertise  in  coming  to  the  assistance  at 
governments'  requests. 

Jim  Purcell,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Service,  has  served  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  some  27  years.  He  has  held 
positions  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Ck)mmission, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
[AID],  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
[OMB],  and  most  recently  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

He  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Refugee  Programs  in  October  1982  after 
having  served  in  the  Bureau  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Financial  Management  and 
later  for  Budget  and  Programs. 

Jim  Purcell  successfully  directed  the  State 
Department's  programs  for  refugees  and  mi- 
grants during  a  period  of  unusually  severe 
crises. 

I  recall  his  close  cooperation  with  the  (Con- 
gress in  the  development  of  landmark  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  refugees— the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  and  subsequent  consultations  on  ref- 
ugee admissions  proposals  by  the  President. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  new  legislation, 
he  devised  and  implemented  programs  which 
saw  the  successful  resettlement  of  800,0(X3 
refugees  in  the  United  States. 

Under  his  direction,  new  and  improved  co- 
operative agreements  with  private  American 
voluntary  organizations  led  to  the  efficaent  re- 
settlerT>ent  of  refugees  and  better  focused  ori- 
entation and  English  language  training  pro- 
grams for  these  new  arrivals.  Subjects  in 
which  I  continue  to  have  a  deep  interest  and 
sought  to  address  in  succeeding  refugee  reau- 
thorization legislation. 

Jim  headed  numerous  United  States  dele- 
gations to  international  conferences  and 
meetings  which  included  ICM,  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugee  Execu- 
tive Committee  [UNHCR],  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  U.N.  agen- 
cies in  Indochina  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  concert  with  these  organizations,  Jim  Pur- 
cell took  the  lead  in  establishing  timely  crisis 
management  capabilities  to  trigger  prompt  and 
targeted  responses  to  refugee  and  migration 
assistance  situations  which  occun-ed  in  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  (Central  America. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jim  Purcell  fulfills  all 
the  necessary  attributes  required  by  a  Director 
General  of  ICM. 

I  have  known  ICM  and  its  good  works  ever 
since  I  took  up  my  assignment  with  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  1973  when  I  became  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion then  chaired  by  its  distinguished  Chair- 
man Peter  Rodino.  I  have  attended  many 
ICM  Concil  sessions  in  Geneva  and  have  fol- 
lowed closely  its  multifaceted  activities.  I  have 
met  with  ICM  officials  in  many  corners  of  the 
wortd.  In  every  instance,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  dedication  and  industriousness 
manifested  by  these  officials  and  their  staff  on 
behalf  of  refugees. 


Jim  Purcell  fits  in  the  moW  of  these  impres- 
sive international  civil  servants.  By  his  direc- 
tion and  example,  I  am  convinced  that  ICM 
will  expand  in  membership  and  continue  to 
meet  the  challenges  in  the  future. 

Member  governments  of  ICM  can  be  as- 
sured that  by  nominating  Jim  Purcell  as  the 
next  Director  General  of  ICM,  the  United 
States  reaffirms  its  total  support  for  tt>e  orga- 
nization and  its  commitment  to  a  generous, 
humane  and  compassionate  policy  toward  ref- 
ugees and  migrants  wherever  situated.  It  also 
acknowledges  the  successful  efforts  undertak- 
en by  ICM  over  the  years  on  behalf  of  pro- 
grams in  Latin  Anr>erica,  and  hopes  that  more 
emphasis  c^n  be  given  to  these  operations  in 
the  future  by  devising  new  progams  to  help  in 
cooperation  with  development  strategies  of 
these  countries. 

In  supporting  Jim  Purcell  as  the  United 
States  designee  for  the  position  of  Director 
General  of  ICM,  I  wish  to  salute  Jim  Cariin  for 
his  staunch  and  successful  leadership  for  the 
past  9  years.  He  has  been  a  gracious  host,  an 
expert  counselor  and  a  good  friend.  Through- 
out his  term,  he  has  maintained  a  vigorous 
discipline  in  avoiding  partisanship  or  any  con- 
flict of  interest  by  according  equal  treatment 
to  all  his  member  governments.  I  wish  him 
and  his  wife,  Anne-Marie,  many  t)est  wishes  in 
their  endeavors  in  the  future  and  I  thank  them 
for  their  many  kindnesses  over  the  years. 


THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  MIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem|>ore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  nomination  of  James  N.  Purcell  as 
Director  General  of  the  Intergovernmental 
(Committee  for  Migration  [ICM]  and  hope  that 
the  memt>er  governments  of  the  ICM  (Council 
will  elect  him  as  their  new  Director  General.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
say  farewell  to  the  man  he  may  be  succeed- 
ing, James  L.  (Cariin— the  present  [director 
General  of  ICM. 

The  (Council  of  the  Intergovernmental  Conv 
mittee  for  Migration  [ICM]  is  meeting  in 
Geneva  on  May  27,  1988,  to  elect  a  new  Di- 
rector General.  The  U.nited  States  has  nomi- 
nated James  N.  Purcell  for  this  important  post 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  (Com- 
mittee it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
closely  involved  with  the  activities  of  ICM — the 
only  operational  international  organization  in 
the  immigration  field— since  1952. 

ICM  has  over  the  years  demonstrated  not 
only  an  expertise  in  the  movement  and  care 
of  refugees  and  migrants  but  also  has  done 
so  with  remarkable  sensitivity.  In  more  than 
three  decades  of  its  existence  ICM  has  reset- 
tled some  4  million  persons  seeking  better  op- 
portunities for  a  new  life. 

I  have  also  been  privileged  to  attend  a 
number  of  (Council  sessions  as  a  congression- 
al adviser  and  was  honored  by  the  member- 
ship to  have  t)een  elected  as  its  chairman  on 
the  occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary. 

James  L  Cariin,  has  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  as  of  September  30.  1988. 
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with  the  Department  of  State.  In  the 
of  State,  he  served  in  the  Bureau 
Programs  in  management  and  fi- 
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He  later  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
He  is  a  recipient  of  the  Department's 
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during  the  consultations  after  the 
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ties  for  the  migrant  and  his  new  countrymen. 
Also,  more  recently  we  have  seen  the  gradual 
emergence  of  the  ICM  "return  of  talent"  pro- 
gram which  made  conditions  easier  for  nation- 
als of  Latin  American  countries  to  return  to 
their  homeland. 

During  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  George- 
town University  in  1980, 1  stated  that: 

It  is  ironic  that  the  only  operational  inter- 
national entity  dealing  with  refugees  is  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migra- 
tion [ICM].  We  must  press  that  organiza- 
tion to  l)e  more  imaginative.  Innovative,  and 
resourceful  in  developing  more  effective  ap- 
proaches to  worldwide  migration. 

Jim  Purcell  is  indeed  the  ideal  man  to  un- 
dertake such  initiatives  and  to  continue  the 
cause  of  achieving  international  cooperation 
and  assistance  for  both  refugees  and  mi- 
grants. Each  year  we  see  new  emergencies 
and  international  appeals  for  assistance.  ICM 
must  continue  to  play  its  traditional  role  as  the 
ever  present  guardian  ready  to  respond  to 
these  events  and  to  its  member  governments' 
needs. 

Member  governments  of  ICM  can  be  as- 
sured that  in  nominating  Jim  Purcell  for  this 
post,  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  complete 
support  for  ICM  and  its  mission  and  pledges 
to  continue  an  effective,  flexible,  and  gener- 
ous policy  toward  refugees.  It  also  pledges  to 
seek  new  ways  and  means  to  have  ICM  serve 
its  Latin  American  neighbors  by  encouraging 
innovative  programs  in  cooperation  with  these 
countries. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  Jim  Cariin's  outstanding 
stewardship  of  ICM  for  the  past  9  years,  to 
congratulate  him  on  a  job  well  done  and  to 
wish  him  and  his  wife,  Anne-Marie,  a  most  ful- 
filling and  enjoyable  retirement. 
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experience  with  ICM  recalls  that  each 
( uring  the  Council  sessions  some  budg- 
joncerns  are  raised.  A  Director  General 
Purcell's  capabilities  and  knowledge 
intricacies   of   government   financing 
be  of  extreme  value  to  the  organization, 
true  especially  in  the  climate  of  today's 
austefe  budgets,  fluctuating  cun^encies  and  in- 
tense competition  for  much  needed  funds. 

Jim  Purcell's  election  to  this  important  post 
woulq  assure  the  continuation  of  professional, 
leadership  for  ICM. 
United  States  has  been  in  the  forefront 
World  War  II  in  humanitarian  actions  on 
of  refugees  and  national  migrants.  With 
,  the  United  Stales  was  the  catalyst 
founding  of  ICM.  The  United  States 
i  ilways  acted  promptly  and  responsibily  in 
concjrt  with  other  nations  in  responding  to 
refu^  Be    and    migration    needs    around    the 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
leyI  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  pointing 
out  to  the  American  people  what  is 
really  happening  in  our  country  in  the 
industrial  base  and  how  the  Japanese 
have  conspired  with  their  government 
and  with  many  of  their  large  indus- 
tries to  destroy  a  number  of  our  indus- 
tries. I  have  been  reading  out  of  the 
book,  "The  Japanese  Conspiracy."  I 
will  read  more  of  that  next  week. 

Meanwhile,  only  this  week  in  the 
New  York  Times  there  is  an  interest- 
ing article  which  again  points  up  part 
of  what  I  have  been  trying  to  pass  on 
to  the  American  public. 

This  particular  article  entitled 
"Japan's  New  Target:  U.S.  Compa- 
nies," it  says,  "defies  the  traditional 
tenets  of  management"  in  Japan  to 
buy  another  company.  It  goes  on  that 
"the  company  is  a  family  cemented  by 
carefully  nurtured  corporate  loyalty 
that  produces  a  commitment  to  qual- 
ity and  employee  flexibility." 


That  was  in  quotes.  I  find  that  very 
interesting  because  over  here  it  is  a 
different  ball  game. 

We  look  at  the  wave  of  recent  Japa- 
nese purchases,  driven  partly  by  the 
strong  yen,  the  lower  American  dollar, 
lower  American  stock  prices  since  Oc- 
tober and  threat  of  protectionism. 
Now  these  are  the  companies  that 
Japan  has  been  buying  into  or  invest- 
ed in  in  American  businesses  in  recent 
months. 

For  instance,  Bridgestone  acquired 
Firestone  for  $2.6  billion;  Sony  Corp. 
purchased  CBS  Records  for  $2  billion; 
Paloma  Industries  bought  Rheem 
Manufacturing  for  $1  billion;  Dainip- 
pon  Ink  bought  Reichhold  Chemical 
for  $600  million,  Ajinomoto  Co. 
bought  Knorr  Foods  for  $200  million 
and  Aoki  Corp.  bought  Westin  Hotels 
for  $1.5  billion. 

Now  this  article  which  was  written 
by  Susan  Chira  says  that— 

First  they  tried  their  hands  at  United 
States  Treasury  securities  and  then  they 
dabbled  In  New  York  skyscrapers.  Now  the 
next  stage  of  Japanese  investment  In  Amer- 
ica has  arrived— the  acquisition  of  United 
States  companies.  After  years  of  shunning 
foreign  takeovers,  the  Japanese  are  shop- 
ping for  American  businesses.  Both  Japa- 
nese and  American  Investment  bankers  here 
say  they  have  been  deluged  with  inquiries 
about  possible  acquisitions.  Tadashl  Natori, 
general  manager  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan's  Investment  banking  department, 
said  that  of  the  bank's  7.000  clients.  500  are 
Interested  In  acquisitions. 

Indeed,  the  Japanese  moves  have  sparked 
some  alarm  in  the  United  States,  raising 
questions  abut  whether  such  sales  under- 
mine national  interests  by  strengthening 
Japan's  competitive  edge.  But  the  Japanese 
companies,  sensitive  to  such  concerns,  are 
likely  to  tread  carefully.  They  already  play 
by  somewhat  different  rules,  shunning  the 
hostile  takeovers  and  asset-stripping  that 
have  characterized  many  recent  mergers 
and  acquisitions  in  the  United  States. 

The  vast  majority  of  deals  involving  the 
Japanese  take  place  on  friendly  terms.  As  a 
result,  many  American  companies  now  seek 
the  Japanese  as  "white  knights"  to  rescue 
them  from  hostile  bids.  The  Japanese 
appeal  as  white  knights  is  further  en- 
hanced, say  Investment  bankers  here,  by 
their  emphasis  on  acquiring  only  top-quality 
businesses  with  managers  they  respect,  be- 
cause they  prefer  to  work  with  existing 
management  rather  than  try  to  run  a  for- 
eign company  by  themselves. 


It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
higher  yen  and  the  lower  dollar  has 
stepped  up  all  of  this  action. 

But  deep  in  it  it  points  out  that  it  is 
not  friendly  acquisitions  only,  it  is 
very  definitely  a  matter  of  some  hos- 
tile takeovers. 

I  will  include  the  entire  article  for 
the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  23.  1988] 

Japan's  New  Goal:  U.S.  Companies 

(By  Susan  Chlra) 

Tokyo,  April  22.— First  they  tried  their 
hands  at  United  States  Treasury  securities 
and  then  they  dabbled  In  New  York  sky- 
scrapers. Now  the  next  stage  of  Japanese  in- 
vestment In  America  has  arrived— the  acqui- 
sition of  United  States  companies. 


After  years  of  shunning  foreign  takeovers, 
the  Japanese  are  shopping  for  American 
businesses.  Both  Japanese  and  American  In- 
vestment bankers  here  say  they  have  been 
deluged  with  Inquiries  al)out  possible  acqui- 
sitions. Tadashl  Natori,  general  manager  of 
the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan's  investment 
banking  department,  said  that  of  the  bank's 
7.000  clients.  500  are  Interested  In  acquisi- 
tions. 

Indeed,  the  Japanese  moves  have  sparked 
some  alarm  In  the  United  States,  raising 
questions  abut  whether  such  sales  under- 
mine national  Interests  by  strengthening 
Japan's  competitive  edge.  But  the  Japanese 
companies,  sensitive  to  such  concerns,  are 
likely  to  tread  carefully.  They  already  play 
by  somewhat  different  rules,  shunning  the 
hostile  takeovers  and  asset-stripping  that 
have  characterized  many  recent  mergers 
and  acquisitions  in  the  United  States. 

The  vast  majority  of  deals  Involving  the 
Japanese  take  place  on  friendly  terms.  As  a 
result,  many  American  companies  now  seek 
the  Japanese  as  "white  knights"  to  rescue 
them  from  hostUe  bids.  The  Japanese 
appeal  as  white  knights  Is  further  en- 
hanced, say  Investment  bankers  here,  by 
their  emphasis  on  acquiring  only  top-quality 
businesses  with  managers  they  respect,  be- 
cause they  prefer  to  work  with  existing 
management  rather  than  try  to  run  a  for- 
eign company  by  themselves. 

Scott  A.  von  Eschen.  a  senior  associate  at 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Company,  says  It  Is  now 
standard  procedure  when  mounting  a  take- 
over defense  to  check  on  whether  any  Japa- 
nese companies  are  interested  In  making  an 
offer.  He  noted,  however,  that  the  Japanese 
companies  generally  do  not  make  such  deci- 
sions quickly  enough  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

This  new  willingness  to  buy  foreign  com- 
panies Is  driven  partly  by  the  strong  yen 
and  the  lower  American  stock  prices  result- 
ing from  last  Octol)er's  market  crash.  But  it 
also  Implies  that  Japanese  businesses  are 
eager  to  move  faster  to  expand  their  world 
market  share  and  to  buy  access  to  countries 
where  growing  sentiment  for  trade  protec- 
tionism threatens  to  shut  them  out. 

Now  that  the  Japanese  are  attuned  to  ac- 
quisitions, size  seems  to  be  no  object.  Last 
month,  the  Bridgestone  Corporation  agreed 
to  buy  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany for  $2.6  billion,  blasting  away  a  coun- 
teroffer by  Italy's  Pirelli  S.p.A.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  Sony  Corporation  agreed  to  buy 
CBS  Records  for  about  $2  billion.  And.  In 
addition  to  a  host  of  smaller  deals  and  joint 
ventures,  both  American  and  Japanese  in- 
vestment bankers  say  that  several  other 
large  acquisitions  are  under  way. 

NEW  RIVALRIES  AMONG  ADVISERS 

The  boom  In  mergers  and  acquisitions  Is 
also  sparking  new  competition  for  a  piece  of 
the  pie.  The  rivals  are  the  Japanese  banks, 
securities  firms  and  trading  companies- 
flush  with  cash  and  connections  to  Japanese 
clients,  but  weak  in  merger  and  acquisition 
experience— and  the  American  Investment 
banks. 

Japanese  bankers  say  their  deep  pockets 
and  their  long-term  relationships  with  cli- 
ents give  them  an  edge.  "Bridgestone  asked 
us  overnight,  'Could  you  help  us?"  "  And  we 
said  yes  on  the  spot,  said  Toshlhiko  Yama- 
moto,  joint  general  manager  of  Sumitomo 
Bank's  Investment  banking  department. 
"That's  our  strength." 

But  bankers  for  American  companies, 
such  as  Taljl  Okusu,  a  vice  president  of 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Company  here,  counter 
that  their  greater  experience  means  that 
Japanese  clients  turn  to  them  for  help  with 


the  most  complex  deals.  Mark  D.  Leswing. 
managing  director  of  First  Boston's  office 
here,  said  that  Bridgestone  sought  help 
from  American  investment  banks  when  Pir- 
elli made  its  counterbid.  turning  to  Lazard 
Fr6res  rather  than  Sumitomo  for  invest- 
ment advice. 

So  far.  however,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, many  of  the  American  Investment 
banks  have  had  more  success  representing 
American  companies  being  sold  than  the 
Japanese  buyers. 

MOVES  DEFY  TRADITION 

In  any  event,  the  very  idea  of  a  Japanese 
company  buying  another  company  defies 
the  traditional  tenets  of  management  in 
this  country— that  the  company  is  a  family 
cemented  by  carefully  nurtured  corporate 
loyalty  that  produces  a  commitment  to 
quality  and  employee  flexibility. 

These  deals  'would  have  t)een  unthink- 
able a  few  years  ago."  said  Mr.  Natori.  of 
the  Industrial  Bank.  Most  Japanese  compa- 
nies have  preferred  what  is  known  as  a 
■green  fields"  Investment— starting  entirely 
from  scratch,  building  a  factory  and  train- 
ing hand-picked  workers. 

"Japanese  management  has  come  to  real- 
ize the  demerits  of  starting  from  scratch," 
said  Shlgeju  Klta.  general  manager  of  inter- 
national mergers  and  acquisitions  for  the 
Yamalchl  Securities  Company.  Companies 
now  need  to  act  quickly  to  enter  new  mar- 
kets, adjust  to  swiftly  moving  exchange 
rates,  or  to  diversify  into  growth  industries. 

These  strategic  needs  shape  the  way  the 
Japanese  go  about  buying  companies.  Most 
carefully  evaluate  potential  acquisitions, 
preferring  companies  with  strong  sales  net- 
works, good  production  facilities  or  specific 
technologies. 

Industrial  sectors  on  Japanese  shopping 
lists  include  health  care,  pharmacutlcal  and 
biotechnology  companies,  because  the  per- 
centage of  older  people  Is  rapidly  Increasing 
in  Japan.  In  addition,  any  raw-material  com- 
pany, such  as  those  in  paper  and  pulp  or 
food  and  beverages,  are  in  favor  because  the 
strong  yen  makes  It  profitable  to  Import 
these  products  to  Japan.  Also  popular  are 
auto  parts  companies,  because  Japanese 
auto  makers  must  comply  with  local-content 
laws  In  the  United  States:  electronics  com- 
panies, such  as  Silicon  Valley  start-ups,  be- 
cause they  offer  new  technologies,  and  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  which  allow  Instant 
access  to  a  complex  market. 

"THEY  CAN  AFFORD  IT" 

Moreover,  as  the  Bridgestone  deal  demon- 
strated, the  Japanese  can  outbid  potential 
competitors.  'If  they  really  want  It.  they 
can  certainly  afford  it  better  than  the  rest 
of  us. "  Mr.  Leswing  said.  A  price  that  looks 
high  to  Americans,  he  said,  may  seem  inex- 
pensive to  the  Japanese,  who  are  making 
long-term  evaluations  of  the  Investment. 
Mr.  von  Eschen  of  Morgan  Stanley  said  that 
while  American  clients  first  examine  how 
much  a  purchase  will  dilute  the  per-share 
value  of  a  company's  stock,  the  Japanese 
will  ask  first  about  the  strategic  value  of  the 
purchase  and  the  value  of  the  company's 
assets. 

Because  of  their  long-term  outlook,  the 
Japanese  have  little  Interest  In  hostile  take- 
overs. In  quickly  selling  an  acquisition  or  in 
dismembering  a  company  to  help  pay  off 
debt  Incurred  In  its  purchase.  Although  Su- 
mitomo financed  the  Campeau  Corpora- 
tion's hostile  bid  for  the  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores  Company,  Mr.  Yamamoto  said 
the  bank  would  not  act  as  an  Investment  ad- 
viser.  Even   Dalnlppon   Ink's   purchase   of 


Reichhold  Chemicals  Inc.,  which  was  char- 
acterized as  a  hostile  bid.  actually  sprang 
from  friendly  talks  between  the  heads  of 
tx>th  companies.  Mr.  Leswing  said. 

"WOULD  YOU  SELL  YOUR  CHILDREN?" 

In  this  sense,  the  Japanese  view  of  a  com- 
pany as  family  still  prevails,  said  Michael  A. 
FYeedman,  chief  operating  officer  of  First 
Boston's  Investment  banking  department  in 
Tokyo,  who  added,  "A  client  said  to  me 
about  asset-stripping.  "Would  you  sell  your 
children?" " 

Mr.  Klta  of  Yamaichl  said  he  believed  the 
Japanese  might  consider  such  moves  in  the 
future.  He  noted  that  the  Aokl  Corporation, 
which  along  with  the  Rol)ert  M.  Bass  Group 
bought  the  Westin  hotel  chain  from  the  Al- 
legls  Corporation,  had  sold  two  of  the 
hotels. 

"In  some  cases,  you  really  have  to  divest 
some  divisions  you  don't  think  are  necessary 
for  the  business."  Mr.  Klta  said.  "By  doing 
this,  Japanese  companies  could  minimize 
risk  and  could  compete  in  the  U.S.  market 
In  the  areas  they're  most  comfortable  with. 
In  the  future,  you  might  see  more  quick 
buying  and  selling." 

For  the  time  being.  Japanese  companies 
are  hoping  their  conservative  approach  will 
quell  some  of  the  controversy  sparked  by 
their  new  Interest  In  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. Mr.  Natori  of  the  Industrial  Bank  said 
that,  compared  with  takeovers  by  American 
companies,  those  by  the  Japanese  will  tie  far 
less  disruptive. 

Moreover,  said  Mr.  Okusu  of  Morgan 
Stanley.  Japanese  purchases  accounted  for 
only  6  percent  of  the  total  foreign  acquisi- 
tions of  American  companies  last  year.  In 
contrast,  British  purchases  made  up  65  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Critics  of  Japanese  acquisitions,  such  as 
Clyde  V.  Prestowitz.  a  former  American 
trade  negotiator,  say  that  such  purchases 
will  give  the  Japanese  an  even  stronger  com- 
petitve  advantage. 

Japan's  Ministry  of  Finance,  ever  sensitive 
to  possible  friction  with  the  United  States, 
has  cautioned  Japanese  companies  to  go 
slowly,  Mr.  Leswing  said.  Mr.  Yamamoto  of 
Sumitomo  Bank  predicted  that  more  Japa- 
nese companies  would  try  joint  ventures 
rather  than  outright  purchases. 

•We  are  taking  a  very  careful  approach." 
Mr.  Yamamoto  said.  "But  I'm  optimistic. 
You  need  our  technology,  you  need  our 
management  skill  to  run  companies  more  ef- 
ficiently, with  higher  productivity  and 
better  quality  control.  By  mixing  up  the  two 
cultures,  you  probably  get  a  letter  result." 

Then  it  goes  on  after  that  article  by 
Susan  Chira,  there  is  another  article 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  wrote 
talking  about  "Komori's  Pact  With 
AM  International  Shows  New  Muscle 
of  Japanese  Firms."  This  article  dis- 
cusses the  bitter  hostUe  takeovers  that 
have  been  taking  place. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  have  both  of 
these  articles  in  the  Record  to  show 
what  is  really  happening  in  this  indus- 
trial base  of  our  country. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  23, 
1987] 

Komori's  Pact  With  AM  International 
Shows  New  Muscle  of  Japanese  Firms 

(By  Michael  R.  Seslt  and  Judith  Valente) 
AM  International  Inc.  and  Komori  Print- 
ing Machinery  Co.  have  entered  into  a  busi- 
ness   arrangement    that    some    say    could 
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a  new  aggressive  approach  to  U.S. 
by  Japanese  multinational  corpora- 
accumulating  a  6.7%  stake  in  AM 
Intemitional  as  of  last  Thursday.  Komori.  a 
Tokyo- aased  maker  of  banknote  printing 
equipnent,  agreed  to  limit  its  holdings  to 
less  th  in  8%  over  the  next  six  months  and 
reduce  the  stake  to  less  than  5%  over  the 
next  tl  ree-and-a-half  years. 

Acco  ding  to  Merle  H.  Banta,  AM  Interna- 
tional ihairman  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Komoii  originally  wanted  control  of  AM 
Intemitional  unit  Harris  Graphics,  which 
s  for  about  50%  of  the  parent  com- 
,  revenue.  Under  terms  of  the  new 
fie  two  companies  agreed  to  begin 
Jan.  4.  198S.  "good  faith"  negotia- 
lor  Komori  and  Harris  Graphics  to 
I  lanufacturing  facilities  and  technolo- 
acqording  to  Genjiro  Miwa,  a  managing 
at  St.  Thomas  Investment  Inc.  in 
which  advised  Komori. 
companies  also  agreed  to  discuss 
fVM  International  to  distribute  and 
Komori's  sheet-fed  printing  equip- 
[n  addition,  it  was  agreed  to  discuss 
« fforts  to  develop  new  sheet-fed  and 
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Souifres  close  to  the  transaction  said  it 

how  a  determined,  mid-sized  Japa- 

poration— counseled  by  St.  Thomas. 

f,art,  smaU  advisory  firm  based  in  New 

muscled  an  American  multinational 

t  ban  three  times  its  size  into  negotiat- 

4eal. 

noted  that  the  combination  of  a 

yen    that    has    risen    almost    95% 

,„  the  doUar  since  late  February  1985 

depressed  U.S.  equity  prices  since  the 

)  ;tober  crash  has  made  U.S.  acquisi- 
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there  has  been  a  cultural  reluc- 

.0  do  hostile  takeovers.  Japanese  com- 
,-  are  more  willing  to  flex  their  finan- 
muscle   to   achieve   certain   corporate 
luch  as  control,  distribution  networks. 
3gy  or  key  p)ersonnel,"  said  Ko-Yung 
a    New    York-based    international 
at  O'Melveny  &  Myers  who  does  a 
work  for  Japanese  corporations. 
. .  first  approached  AM  Intemation- 
summer  with  several  joint-venture 
,  that  the  Chicago  company  reject- 
Banta  said  Komori's  ideas  would 
Civen  the  Japanese  company  effective 
il  of  the  Harris  Graphics  unit.  "They 
t  good  (proposals)  from  our  stand- 
he  said.  "They  clearly  would  like  to 


Harris  subsidiary  enabled  AM  Inter- 
to  dominate  the  high-technology. 

press  market  in  the  high-technol- 

:  our-color  press  market  in  the  U.S.  ac- 
„  to  Mr.  Banta. 

the  year  ended  July  31,  AM  Intema- 
more  than  doubled  its  net  income  to 
million  on  sales  of  $1.16  billion,  up 
For  the  year  ended  May  31,  1987, 
earned  3.1  billion  yen  ($22.9  mil- 
on  sales  of  50.5  billion  yen  ($373.2  mil- 


Thls  summer,  as  far  as  Mr.  Banta  was  con- 
cern) d.  the  two  companies  "decided  we 
cann  )t  agree."  and  parted  "friendly  com- 
p)etit  »rs 


.J.  then  in  the  fall,  Komori  came  back  to 
ntemational  with  additional  joint  ven- 
suggestions  "and  said:    By  the  way, 
buying  your  stock,' "  accordingly  to 
:  Janta.  AM  International's  management 
^ concluded  that  Komori's  mo- 
tive^ were  "not  friendly  and  could  be  inter- 
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preted  as  trying  to  get  by  coercion  what 
they  couldn't  get  otherwise, "  he  added.  "We 
weren't  going  to  negotiate  while  they  were 
buying  stock. " 

A  senior  Japanese  banker  who  has  talked 
to  Komori  about  possible  U.S.  acquisitions 
said:  "They  didn't  want  to  buy  the  whole 
company,  but  used  the  share  purchases  as 
leverage  to  get  what  they  wanted." 

Komori  acquired  at  least  32.2%  of  its 
3,484,000  share  stake  in  AM  International 
after  the  Oct.  19  market  crash— mostly  at 
prices  between  $3.75  and  $5,125  a  share— ac- 
cording to  filings  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  In  early  October, 
AM  International  shares  were  trading  as 
high  as  $7.75. 

Some  analysts  believe  the  Komori  maneu- 
vers will  lead  to  other  cash-rich  Japanese 
companies  taking  a  less-than-friendly  ap- 
proach to  U.S.  acquisitions  or  partnerships. 
Dainippon  Ink  &  Chemicals  Inc.  in  October 
completed  a  hostile  takeover  of  Reichhold 
Chemicals,  but  Japanese  bankers  noted  that 
Dainippon— unlike  Komori— always  has 
been  considered  a  maverick  company. 

Other  bankers  believe  that  AM  Interna- 
tional overreacted  to  Komori's  purchases. 
Even  through  Komori  has  been  'quite  inter- 
ested in  a  U.S.  acquisition,  they  wouldn't  at- 
tempt a  hostile  takeover, "  said  an  executive 
at  a  major  Japanese  bank.  Nevertheless, 
Meizo  Sato,  a  senior  managing  director  at 
Komori  in  Tokyo,  conceded:  "Our  relation- 
ship is  very  nervous;  our  discussions  are  just 
beginning." 

Then  I  think  we  need  to  learn  or  to 
take  into  consideration  what  the 
American  people  think  about  all  this, 
that  is  their  concern. 

When  asked  the  question,  "Foreign 
companies  are  building  more  and  more 
plants  in  America  providing  new  jobs 
for  Americans.  Is  that  a  good  idea  for 
the  United  States?".  49  percent  said 
"no"  and  45  percent  said  "yes". 

But  to  the  question,  "Foreign  com- 
panies are  buying  more  companies  and 
real  estate  in  America.  Is  that  a  good 
idea  for  the  United  States?".  84  per- 
cent said  "no"  and  13  percent  said 
"yes". 

To  the  question,  "Should  restric- 
tions be  placed  on  foreign  companies 
buying  these  things  in  the  United 
States?".  82  percent  said  "yes"  to  com- 
panies making  products  related  to  na- 
tional security. 

And  I  think  that  is  very,  very  signifi- 
cant and  we  have  not  been  watching 
and  observing  who  is  buying  into  the 
companies  that  make  products  related 
to  the  national  security. 

Seventy-eight  percent  said  "yes"  to 
restrictions  on  real  estate,  72  percent 
said  "yes"  to  restrictions  on  manufac- 
turing companies;  and  72  percent  said 
"yes"  to  restrictions  on  high  technolo- 
gy companies. 

That  is  the  heartland  of  America 
speaking,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  now 
is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  listen  to 
them.  They  are  trying  to  tell  us  that 
they  are  concerned  about  foreign  in- 
vestments and  that  they  perceive  a 
loss  of  jobs  down  the  road. 

I  might  add  another  line,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, namely  that  no  other  country  in 
the  world  allows  foreign  interests  to 


buy  in  as  freely  as  we  do  here  and  to 
take  over  as  totally. 

I  think  we  really  need  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  the  American  people 
think  about  all  this  and  perhaps  the 
Congress  should  take  the  lead  in  put- 
ting some  brakes  on  all  of  this  activity 
of  taking  over  our  country. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHUETTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Herger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraaieous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
3  and  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  after 
roUcall  83  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  today. 

Mr.  Saxton,  today  during  consider- 
ation of  en  bloc  amendments  on  de- 
fense authorization  bill  relative  to 
Smith  amendment  with  respect  to 
Deborah  Hospital. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ridge. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

Mr.  Ray. 


Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

Mr.  GUARiNi. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  RCYBAL. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  8-14.  1988,  as  'Just  Say  No  Week,"  and 

H.J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  mandatory  veterans  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1988. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  1,  1988.  and 
ending  on  May  7.  1988,  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  commencing  May  2,  1988,  and 
ending  on  May  8,  1988,  as  "Public  Service 
Recognition  Week ";  and 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  8,  1988,  through  May  14, 
1988,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1988. " 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
2,  1988,  at  12  noon. 


tions  106  and  212  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Works  Act  of  1954  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  directly  reimburse  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— hereinafter  In  this  act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  District"— for  water  and 
sewer  services  rather  than  requiring  lump- 
sum payment  to  the  District  through 
annual  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3535.  A  letter  from  the  Chariman.  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance, transmitting  interim  report  on  select- 
ed need  analysis  and  student  aid  delivery 
issues  designed  to  Improve  title  IV  student 
aid  programs,  pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  1085;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3536.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  seventh  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers [MFO]  and  certain  financial  infor- 
mation concerning  U.S.  Government  partici- 
pation in  that  organization  for  the  period 
ending  January  15,  1988,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3425;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3537.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  Commission's  report 
of  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1987,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3538.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  certification  of  the  region  com- 
prised of  the  Federal  judicial  districts  for 
the  States  of  Michigan  and  Ohio  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  cnrcuit.  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  581  nt;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3539.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  delete  the  special  tax 
provisions  of  chapter  12  and  to  make  con- 
forming amendments;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3540.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Eiiviron- 
mental  Quality  for  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3532.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3533.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
Department's  decision  to  terminate  the 
space  defense  and  operations  program  and 
the  small  ICBM  program  resulting  in  a 
technical  breach  of  the  PAUC.  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2431(b)(3)(A);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3534.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 


Mr.  STOKES:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  4387.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1989 
for  intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Government, 
for  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendent,  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  May  16.  1988, 
for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  the  re- 
spective jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
under  clauses  1(c).  1(1),  and  l(o),  rule  X,  re- 
spectively (Rept.  100-591,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SIKORSKI:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  3896.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  change 
the  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Census 
Bureau  to  level  IV  from  level  V  In  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  (Rept.  100-592). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  3987.  A 
bill  to  designate  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  located  at  500  West  Chest- 
nut Expressway  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  as 
the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office  Building" 
(Rept.  100-593). 


REPORTED  BTT.T>S 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  Bn.Tfi  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ROSE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GiLMAM.  and  Mr.  Conyers): 
H.R.  4491.  A  bin  concerning  human  rights 
violations  In  Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic 
of  China;  jointly,  to  the  Conmiittees  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  4492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  relating  to 
cost  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  4493.  A  blU  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  entries  of  digital  proc- 
essing units;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  4494.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  coopera- 
tive, peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind  by  prohibiting  the 
baislng  or  testing  of  weajjons  in  outer  space 
and  the  testing  of  antisatellite  weapons,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  4495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  relat- 
ing to  asbestos  in  the  Nation's  schools  to 
extend  the  deadline  for  submission  of  asbes- 
tos management  plans  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  to  carry  out  certain 
asbestos  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BERMAN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Levike  of  (California, 
and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.   4496.   A   bill   to   authorize   the   ex- 
change of  certain  public  lands  In  California 
and  Nevada;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agricul- 
ture.   

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Tadzin,  Mr.  Bliley,  and 
Mr.  Callahan): 
H.R.  4497.  A  bill  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interagency  Conmiittee 
and  the  Technical  Study  Group  on  Ciga- 
rette and  Little  Cigar  Fire  Safety,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
E^nergy  and  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  COELHO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  CXay, 
Mr.    CONYERS.    Mr.    Dellums.    Mr. 
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Dixon.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  PAUirrROY,  Mr. 
PoRD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Ldoian  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Rancel.  Miss  Schneider.  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Visclo- 
SKY.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weiss,  and 

Mr   AViLLIAMS)' 

4498.  A  bill  to  establish  a  clear  and 

prohibition  of  discrimination 

basis  of  handicap;  jointly,  to  the 

on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Energy     and     Commerce,     and 
Works  and  Transportation. 
,  Mr.  KASICH: 

4499.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Govem- 
debt  collection  and  credit  manage- 

practices.    and    for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committees  on  Government 
and  the  Judiciary. 
;y  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

4500.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
on   octadecylisocyanate;   to   the 

„v^^  on  Ways  and  Means, 
ly   Mrs.   PATTERSON   (for   herself, 
Mr.    Ravenel,    Mr.    DeFazio.    Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Spratt,  and 
Mr.  Derrick): 

4501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  small  export- 
..  increase  their  exports  to  defer 

....  of  tax  on  a  portion  of  their  income 
itable  to  such  increase;  to  the  Com- 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
Jy  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

4502.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
„. ,  commission  to  promote  and  coordi- 
:  cientif ic  information  and  research  on 

and    for    other    purposes; 

',  to  The  Committees  on  Energy  and 

and  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 


MEMORIALS 

Under  claiise  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

344.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Represntatives,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  allow- 
ing Soviet  nationals  to  emigrate  to  Israel; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mazzoli): 
H.f  .  4503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Heall  h  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
progiuns  esteblishing  migrant  health  cen- 
ters 1  Jid  community  health  centers;  to  the 
Conu  nittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   GUNDERSON   (for   himself. 

Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    Stangeland.    Mr. 

Tadke.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Nagle): 

Res.  559.  Joint  resolution  to  require 

,.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  to  devel- 

plan  to  halt  the  illegal  harvesting  of 

waterfowl;  to  the  Committee  on 

„,^ Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton): 

Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
luman  rights  violations  by  the  Govem- 
,  of  Ethiopia;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  Callahan  and  Mr.  Hefley. 

H.R.  1174:  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  Evans: 

H.R.  1786:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H  R.  2489:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Schdette.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
HOLLOWAY,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  2502:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3628:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Price 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  3794:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and 
Mr.  Hefley. 

H.R.  3865:  Mrs.  Vdcanovich.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Stratton.  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  3883:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

H.R.  3907:  Mr.  Gtjarini. 

H.R.  3944:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Cheney. 

H.R.  3991:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  3999:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Bevill, 
and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  4000:  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  McClos- 

KEY.     Mr.     KOSTMAYER,     Mr.     EJ€ERS0N,     Mr. 

Fish,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Lightpoot,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
DioGuARDi.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Boulter.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

HR  4048:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Chap»«an. 

H.R.  4049:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  and  Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  4066:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Nowak. 
H.R.  4071:  Mr.  Lipinski. 
H.R.  4116:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bereuter.   Mr.   KOSTMAYER.  Mr.   Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.   Coble,   Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr.   Lagojiar- 
siNO,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut,   Mr.    Boulter.    Mr.    Daub.    Mr. 
Herger.  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  4127:  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski. Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  4197:  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr. 
Murphy.    Mr.    Clinger.    Mr.    Yatron.    Mr. 


Kolter.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Walker.  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr.  Kan- 

JORSKI> 

H.R.  4219:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
H.R.  4309:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
H.R.  4373:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.   Gordon,   Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 
H.R.  4407:  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.  4434:  Mrs.  Bentley. 
H.R.  4463:  Mr.  McCandless. 
H.R.  4470:  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Whit- 
taker. 

H.R.  4481:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.   Mr.   Baker.   Mr.   Ballenger,   Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN.    Mrs.    Bentley.    Mr.    Bereuter.    Mr. 
Berman.    Mr.    Bilirakis.    Mr.    Blaz.    Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Carper,   Mr.   Chandler,   Mr.   Cheney,   Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,    Mr.    DeLay.    Mr.    DioGuardi,    Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons,  Mr.    Gingrich,   Mr.    Goodling,    Mr. 
Gradison,   Mr.   Grandy,   Mr.    Green,   Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.    Kasich.   Mr.   Kemp.   Mr.    Kolbe,   Mr. 
KoNNYU,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  MacKay, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Mineta,    Mrs.    Morella,    Mr.    Nielson    of 
Utah,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Rogers,   Mr.   Roth,   Mrs.    Roukema,   Miss 
Schneider,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Schubcer.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Dellums, 
and  Mr.  Conyers. 
H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Grandy. 
H.J.   Res.   448:   Mr.   Ackerman,   Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Bunning,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  c:hapbian,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  DeFA- 
zio,   Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.    Mr.    Dymally,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.   Alexander,   Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.    CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Delay,    Mr.    Dicks.    Mr.    Dwyer    of    New 
Jersey.    Mr.    Edwards    of    California.    Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Huttq.  Mr. 
Kolbe.     Mr.     Lewis    of     California.     Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  SuND<juiST.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr  Waxman.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  530:  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Oxley. 
and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.J.  Res.  540:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr.  Lagomar- 


sino. Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Ham- 
bierschmidt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  KoNNYU.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Henry. 


H.  Con.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Gray  of   Illinois.   Mr.   Bevill.  Mr.   Hoch- 

BRUECKNER.    Mr.    SKELTON.    Mr.    DOROAN    of 

North  Dakota.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

163.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Town  Board.  East  Hampton.  NY.  relative  to 
Lyme  disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

164.  Also,  petition  of  the  Town  Board, 
East  Hampton.  NY.  relative  to  volunteer 
fire  departments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 


Mr.  VOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  imports  of 
foreigr  oil,  coupled  with  the  ongoing  violence 
in  the  i/liddle  East,  have  made  us  all  very  con- 
cemec  about  America's  energy  security.  The 
import ;  are  worsening  the  trade  deficit  by  tens 
of  billDns  of  dollars,  while  defense  expendi- 
tures 1 3  protect  Persian  Gulf  sea  lanes  and  oil 
fields  I  lave  reached  $50  billion  per  year. 

America's  energy  vulnerability  is  not  fated. 
We  ha  /e  many  low  cost  alternatives,  most  no- 
tably unergy  efficiency,  to  help  wean  us  off 
costly  and  risky  foreign  oil  imports.  Energy 
saving  improvements  over  the  past  15  years 
have  <  ontributed  mightily  to  enhancing  Ameri- 
ca's energy  security,  as  well  as  spuning  the 
Natior's  economic  productivity,  competitive 
edge,  and  environmental  quality. 

It  a  n  continue  to  do  this,  but  it  will  take  a 
dedicj  ted  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  to  do  its 
part  ir  maintaining  a  vigorous  energy  conser- 
vation R&D  effort  and  State  and  local  assist- 
ance )rograms.  That  is  the  substance  of  Rep- 
resen  ative  Clauoine  Schneider's  testimony, 
delive  ed  on  behalf  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congi  assional  Coalition  before  the  Appropria- 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agen(ies.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
Representative  Schneider's  review  of  the  im- 
press i/e  accomplishments,  and  remaining  op- 
portui  lities,  resulting  from  energy  efficiency  in- 
vestiT  ents  and  Federal  conservation  R&D: 
The  Department  op  Energy's  Fiscal  Year 
1988  Conservation  Budget 
(Statement  By  RepresenUtive  Claudine 

Schneider) 
Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  <pportunity  to  testify  l>efore  the  Sub- 
comr  littee  on  Interior  Appropriations  on 
behal  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congres- 
siona  I  Coalition.  As  you  know,  the  Coalition 
is  a  lipartisan  organization  of  members  of 
Cow  ress,  who  are  particularly  interested  in 


the  iffect  of  budget  and  legislative  policy 
issu«  5  upon  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
18  St  Oes  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 

W<  are  here  today  to  strongly  urge  your 
Subtommittee  to  adopt  the  funding  levels 
proposed  in  The  Alternative  Conservation 
BudifeL  The  Alternative  Budget  was  pre- 
pare 1  by  more  than  25  national  organiza- 
tioni  representing  a  cross  section  of  public 
officials,  industry  associations,  and  public 
Intel  est  groups. 

TJ  e  Alternative  Budget  details  the  impor- 
tant role  that  energy  efficiency  has  played 
and  c*n  continue  to  play  in  enhancing  na- 
tion a  security,  economic  productivity, 
glob  U  competitiveness  and  environmental 
qua]  ity. 


We  strongly  agree  with  their  proposal  for 
increasing  the  FY89  Conservation  R&D  pro- 
grams 22  percent  above  PY88  levels,  and 
funding  the  FY89  State  and  Local  Assist- 
ance Programs  16  percent  above  the  FYSB 
levels.  In  real  dollars,  the  Alternative 
Budget  request  amounts  to  less  funds  than 
appropriated  in  FYSe.  The  increase  reflects 
new  Initiatives  specifically  designed  to  en- 
hance the  several  national  concerns  I  just 
mentioned.  For  the  record  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  the  Alternative  Budget,  and  a  list  of 
the  supporting  organizations. 
overview 

The  Alternative  Budget  reflects  the  goal 
of  the  National  Energy  Policy  Plan,  which 
calls  energy  efficiency  a  cornerstone  of 
American  energy  policy  and  one  of  Ameri- 
cas  largest  'untapped"  energy  resources. 

Energy  efficiency  improvements  since  the 
1973  Arab  oil  embargo  now  deliver  the 
equivalent  of  one-fifth  of  U.S.  energy  serv- 
ices. These  investments  raised  the  efficiency 
of  millions  of  buildings,  vehicles,  appliances, 
commercial  equipment  and  manufacturing 
processes,  saving  the  American  economy  an 
impressive  S150  billion  per  year. 

The  efficiency  measures  also  are  displac- 
ing 14  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day— over 
twice  today's  foreign  oil  imports.  Where 
would  this  nation  l>e  without  these  meas- 
ures? 

We  would  be  importing  three  times  as 

much  oil. 

OPEC  would  still  be  in  control,  and  set- 
ting extremely  high  prices. 

Inflation  and  interest  rates  would  be 
double  digit. 

The  trade  deficit  would  be  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  larger. 

And  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  would  be  more 
vulnerable  to  Mid-East  Oil  distruptions. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Energy  Secu- 
rity reports  warns  of  another  looming  oil 
crisis  and  calls  for  action  to  reverse  Ameri- 
ca's increasing  foreign  oil  dependency.  In- 
credibly. DOE  has  targeted  enormous 
budget  cuts  in  conservation,  the  program 
that  offers  the  greatest  savings  at  the 
lowest  cost,  and  in  the  shortest  time  frame. 
According  to  both  government  and  inde- 
pendent analyses,  efficiency  investments 
could  trim  an  additional  $150  billion  per 
year  from  the  nation's  $400  billion  annual 
energy  bill.  These  investments  would  elimi- 
nate our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  and 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  by  more  than  $40 
billion  per  year. 

Efficiency  can  also  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  American  goods  and  services. 
The  U.S.  requires  nearly  twice  as  much 
energy  to  produce  a  dollar  of  Gross  Nation- 
al Product  than  foreign  competitors  like 
Japan.  This  provides  a  five  percent  advan- 
tage for  Japan  in  marketing  its  goods  and 
services. 

Efficiency  improvements  in  U.S.  buildmgs 
could  save  half  the  $170  billion  annually 
spent  on  gas  and  electricity.  This  $85  billion 
savings  represents  precious  investment  cap- 
ital that  could  become  available  for  business 
expansion  and  new  job  creation.  Compara- 
bly large  savings  are  available  in  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  facilities. 


Federal  energy  conservation  R&D  pro- 
grams have  played  an  instrumental  role  In 
developing  and  spurring  these  energy  sav- 
ings. A  report  by  the  American  Council  for 
an  Energy  Efficient  Economy  found  that 
taxpayers  are  rewarded  handsomely  for 
their  investment  in  conservation  research. 
In  seven  of  the  most  successful  research  ef- 
forts, an  expenditure  of  $16  million  is  spur- 
ring cumulative  savings  of  $68  billion  for 
consumers  over  the  next  25  years.  This  rep- 
resents a  staggering  payback  of  4400  to  one. 
If  just  these  seven  programs  had  to  justify 
all  federal  expenditures  on  conservation 
R&D,  it  would  still  represent  a  SO  to  one 
return  on  the  taxpayers'  investment 

DOE'S  Multi-Year  Conservation  Plan 
Identifies  $60  billion  per  year  in  energy  sav- 
ings that  are  achievable  by  2010  by  continu- 
ing a  modest  buildings  research  program. 
Incredibly,  however,  DOE  proposes  slashing 
the  buildings  R&D  budget  57  percent  to  a 
mere  $14.9  million  in  FY89.  The  Alternative 
Budget  figure  of  $55.9  is  more  consistent 
with  the  opportunities  outlined  in  DOE's 
Multi-Year  Plan.  We  strongly  urge  this 
funding  level. 

A  key  component  of  federally  funded 
R&D  programs  Is  technology  transfer.  Our 
R&D  work  Is  excellent,  but  It  Is  effective 
only  when  it  reaches  users  in  a  timely 
manner.  We  must  ensure  that  the  results  of 
taxpayer-funded  research  reach  those  who 
can  use  it:  the  taxpayers,  including  utUltles 
and  their  ratepayers,  businesses,  and  public 
agencies. 

One  of  the  most  promising  DOE  technolo- 
gy transfer  programs  Is  the  "Least-Cost 
Utility  Planning  Initiative."  As  you  may 
recall,  the  Least-Cost  Initiative  was  author- 
ized by  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  three  years  ago.  It  has  received 
roughly  $1  million  in  annual  appropriations, 
despite  DOE'S  efforts  to  zero  out  this  pro- 
gram in  each  budget  request. 

The  Least-cost  Planning  Initiative  has 
tjroad-based  support  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Regulatory  UtUity  Commission- 
ers, the  American  Gas  Association,  the 
American  Public  Power  Association,  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute,  the  Gas  Research  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Governors  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Energy 
Officials,  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Utility  Consumer  Advocates. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  is  such 
unanimity  of  support  for  this  low-cost,  high- 
Impact  program.  Society  is  now  paying 
about  $1  bUllon  a  year  just  for  the  interest 
on  power  plants  which  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  of  inadequate  planning.  All  parties 
are  agreed  that  It  is  worth  spending  a  few 
million  dollars  now  to  help  avoid  such  colos- 
sal mistakes  on  the  next  cycle  of  construc- 

77ie  Alternative  Budget  recommends  $2 
million  in  funding  for  the  Least-Cost  Initia- 
tive as  part  of  the  Analysis  and  Technology 
Transfer  program.  These  funds  will  be  used 
primarily  to  get  up  and  operating  a  technol- 
ogy database  and  a  documents  database 
that  utility  planners  can  use  to  ensure  that 
customers  get  their  utilities  delivered  at  the 
least  cost. 


•  This  "buUef  symbol  identifies  staiements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Vl«er  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


I  want  to  reiterate  that  most  of  the  Alter- 
native Budget's  funding  increase  focuses  on 
new  programs  designed  to  strengthen  Amer- 
ica's competitive  edge  against  foreign  equip- 
ment manufacturers.  As  the  President's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
noted  In  Its  report.  Global  Competition:  The 
New  Reality,  the  U.S.  has  lost  large  market 
shares  In  seven  of  the  10  high  technology 
markets.  High  efficiency  products  are 
among  these  fast-growing  high  technology 
markets.  As  that  report  underscored,  inad- 
equate R&D  and  technology  transfer  are 
two  primary  reasons  for  our  competitive 
failure  In  this  area. 

Foreign  competitors  are  redesigning  one 
electricity  and  energy  consuming  product 
after  another  with  solid-state  electronic 
components  and  advanced  materials.  Japan 
is  the  leader  In  this  effort.  It  Is  targeting 
electric  motors,  lighting  systems,  heat 
pumps,  air  conditioners,  photovoltaics,  and 
industrial  machinery. 

Without  federal  R&D  there  is  the  danger 
that  U.S.  manufacturers  will  be  caught  dead 
In  the  waters.  For  example.  Japan  Is  moving 
aggressively  to  capture  most  of  the  market 
share  in  high-efficiency  permanent  magnet 
motors.  Also.  Japan  and  South  Korea  are 
positioned  to  capture  most  of  the  U.S. 
market  in  air  conditioners  with  their  high- 
efficiency,  variable  speed  magnet  motors. 
Finally,  since  1985,  foreign  competitors  have 
introduced  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  new 
high-efficiency  lighting  technologies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  America's  manu- 
facturers want  to  stop  the  steady  erosion  of 
their  domestic  market  shares  by  foreign 
competitors.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  U.S. 
firms  want  to  capture  an  increasing  share  of 
the  emerging  multi-trillion  dollar  global 
market  for  high-efficiency  equipment,  appli- 
ances, vehicles  and  buildings. 

To  help  industry  meet  the  competitive 
challenge,  the  federal  government  must  re- 
verse the  trend  of  abandoning  vital  R&D 
and  technology  transfer  programs.  The  U.S. 
ranks  fifth  behind  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Japan,  and  Germany  in  energy  effi- 
ciency R&D  funding  levels  per  unit  of  GNP. 
The  U.S.  has  sadly  retreated  from  federal 
R&D  support  at  a  time  when  our  foreign 
competitors  are  advancing  theirs. 

In  this  regard,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reached  some  very  unsettling  conclu- 
sions In  Its  1987  report  to  Congress  on 
Energy  R&D.  GAO  warned  that  "Substan- 
tial conservation  R&D  [In  the  buildings 
sector]  is  unlikely  to  be  pursued  without 
continued  DOE  support,  particularly  if  con- 
ventional energy  prices  remain  low."  GAO 
notes  that  the  private  sector  has  not  picked 
up  R&D  dropped  by  DOE,  and  as  a  result 
the  U.S.  has  experienced  "Delays  In  tech- 
nology development  and  ...  an  erosion  of 
American  technological  leadership." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coalition 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee's 
attention  the  need  to  continue  modest  fund- 
ing for  the  SUte  Heating  Oil  Monitoring 
Program. 

Dependence  on  heating  oil  for  residential 
heating  varies  dramatically  across  states 
from  44  percent  in  Maine  and  40  percent  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1985  to  1.9  percent  in 
California.  In  the  past  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration's  State  Heating  Oil  Pro- 
gram has  provided  14  states  (with  a  heavy 
dependence  on  heating  oil  in  the  residential 
sector)  with  a  total  of  $200,000  in  order  to 
monitor  heating  oil  prices,  supplies  and 
stocks  through  the  winter  heating  season. 
The  14  states  Include:  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,     New     Hampshire,     Rhode 
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Island,  Vermont,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Permsylvanla,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

This  program  provides  biweekly  Informa- 
tion which  is  them  published  in  the  "Winter 
Distillate  Report."  The  report  serves  two 
purposes:  It  provides  an  early  warning 
system,  should  supplies  and  stocks  become 
too  low  causing  prices  to  rise  precipitously; 
it  provides  policymakers  with  Information 
about  which  to  respond.  It  also  provides  In- 
formation which  allows  analysts  to  question 
market  trends.  In  other  words.  If  prices  were 
to  rise  suddenly  in  New  England  during  the 
height  of  the  heating  season  and  nowhere 
else,  policymakers  can  legitimately  ask  what 
caused  the  sudden  and  seemingly  Incongru- 
ous price  Increase.  This  situation  did  In  fact 
occur  in  the  1983-84  heating  season  and  EIA 
and  members  of  the  Congress  had  no  Infor- 
mation on  what  caused  the  price  spike  or 
how  widespread  it  was.  because  the  State 
Heating  Oil  Program  had  been  discontin- 
ued. This  program  provides  the  only  timely 
source  of  price  and  stock  Information  avail- 
able to  EIA. 

Last  year.  EIA  was  directed  not  to  contin- 
ue providing  states  with  grants  for  fiscal 
1988.  although  it  was  to  continue  reporting 
Information  provided  by  states  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  There  are  two  problems  with 
this:  several  If  not  many  states  are  likely  to 
elect  not  to  continue  collecting  information; 
those  that  will  are  likely  to  change  the 
format  so  that  data  reported  are  not  consist- 
ent and  compatible.  The  system.  In  order  to 
be  useful,  relies  on  reporting  from  many 
states  with  significant  heating  oil  use  In 
order  to  compare  stock  and  oil  price  levels. 
The  system  must  have  compatible  informa- 
tion or  the  data  cannot  be  published,  since 
it  would  have  no  credibility. 

The  program  requires  only  $200,000  to  im- 
plement. It  serves  as  an  early  warning 
system  for  price  hikes,  shortages,  or  poten- 
tial disruptions.  Policy-makers  must  have 
reliable  information  with  which  to  make  In- 
formed decisions  should  an  emergency  de- 
velop. We  can  111  afford  to  discontinue  our 
source  of  Information  while  the  nation's  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil  grows  and  oil  mar- 
kets continue  to  be  volatile.  Please  direct 
EIA  in  committee  report  language  to  contin- 
ue this  Important  program  and  provide  the 
grants  to  states  to  monitor  heating  oil  price, 
stock  and  supplies.  This  requires  no  addi- 
tional money,  simply  committee  direction  to 
EIA  to  fund  the  program  out  of  its  budget 
appropriations. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  Subcommittee's 
time  constraints.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
merits  of  each  of  the  other  conservation 
R&D  program  areas  and  the  State  and 
Local  Conservation  Programs.  Let  me  just 
reiterate  our  strong  support  for  Increased 
funding  In  each  of  these  areas,  and  refer 
you  to  the  attached  Alternative  Conserva- 
tion Budget  for  specific  details. 


THE  SHAME  OF  THE  AFGHAN 
ACCORDS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Afghanistan 
were  a  tributary,  then  the  Mujahedin  would  be 
rolling  down  it— having  just  been  sold  down- 
river by  their  professed  ally  and  mentor,  the 
United  States. 
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The  Signing  of  the  Geneva  accords  on 
Thursday  Is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  tf>e  Mujahe- 
din and  their  valiant  9-year  struggle  for  self- 
determinatkjn.  The  American-twcked  Afghan 
ret>els  were  excluded  from  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  preceding  the  signing;  in  fact;  they 
have  voiced  a  strong  objection  to  the  agree- 
ment and  urged  the  United  States  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  accord.  The  fact  that  the  State 
Department  is  goirtg  ahead  with  the  agree- 
ment Is  surprising,  considering  that  in  a  1987 
White  House  meeting,  Yunis  Khalis,  former 
head  of  the  Afghan  Alliance,  was  promised 
that  no  settlement  unacceptable  to  ttw  Resist- 
ance would  be  signed. 

Ironically,  the  town  usually  used  to  haggle 
United  States-Soviet  problems  is  now  being 
used  for  the  Afghan-Pakistan  negotiations— 
symt)olically,  the  superpower  scent  hangs 
heavily  in  the  air  over  Geneva.  The  accord 
seems  to  hold  more  of  public  relations  tienefit 
for  the  State  Department  than  anything  else. 
With  the  Afghan  problem  out  of  the  way,  a 
more  upbeat  stage  will  be  set  for  the  super- 
power summit  in  May.  The  more  positive  the 
summit,  the  more  satisfied  the  American 
public  will  be  with  the  end  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

Granted,  America  does  have  an  unchal- 
lengeable right  to  participate  in  Afghan  negoti- 
ations. America  supplied  the  Mujahedin  with 
their  lifeline  of  food,  ammunition,  and  the  pow- 
erful Stinger  missiles.  What  America  does  not 
have  the  right  to  do,  however,  is  sell  the  Muja- 
hedin short.  It  was  not  American  men  who 
spent  the  past  9  years  fighting  from  tribal 
strongholds  in  the  Afghan  hills  after  Soviet 
troops  destroyed  their  homes  and  scattered 
their  familes.  Nor  was  it  American  chikjren 
v^o  were  blown  to  pieces  by  Soviet  txDmbs 
cleveriy  disguised  as  toys.  Nor  was  it  5  million 
Americans  who  were  forced  to  flee  to  impov- 
erished, dirty,  degrading  refugee  camps  in 
neighoring  Pakistan  and  Iran.  And  finally,  it  is 
not  Americans  who  have  to  face  rebuilding  a 
country  infiltrated  with  Soviet  spies  and  plants, 
wreaking  havoc  and  spreadir^g  Communist 
dogma  wherever  possible.  Americans  will  not 
face  a  govemment  which  was  established  and 
molded  by  Moscow;  a  National  govemment 
that  will  retain  control  of  Afghanistan,  accord- 
ing to  the  accords,  after  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan  have  given  up  their  assistarKe  to  the 
Mujahedin.  Because  these  atrocities  did  not 
occur  on  American  soil,  America  forgets  too 
easily.  America  cannot  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  a  cause  that  literally  thousands  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  for. 

The  Mujahedin  are  not  foolish  children  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  nuances  of  ne- 
gotiation or  a  peace  treaty.  Afghans  are  a  very 
strong  people  with  a  long  history  of  resistance 
to  foreign  invasion.  The  fact  that  these  scat- 
tered tribes  could  join  together  to  successfully 
combat  one  of  the  strongest  armies  in  the 
worid  attests  to  their  strength  and  commit- 
ment. If  these  people  are  capable  of  waging 
such  a  demanding  battle,  then  they  are  surely 
capable  of  knowing  wfien  to  end  it  and  on 
what  terms  it  should  end.  For  it  is  they,  more 
than  anyone  else,  who  would  benefit  from  a 
cessation  of  this  war. 

But  the  Mujahedin  are  wise  beyond  their 
years  in  the  ploys  and  tactics  of  the  KGB  and 
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IVAD,   the  Afghan  puppet-government's 
1  of  the  secret  ser/ice.   The  Afghan 
,  t)oth  in  and  out  of  Afghanistan,  have 
subject  to  the  terror  tactics  of  these  sin- 
1  iister-organizations.  Even  in  the  few  days 
3  the  accords  were  signed,  the  Afghan 
had  the  audacity  to  sabotage  a  Pakistan 
ion  dump  and  bombard  Pakistan  with 
of  deadly  explosions.  The  WAD.  with 
.^  of  the  KGB,  has  set  up  many  intricate 
of  agents  throughout  Afghan  society  to 
s  a  more  silent  campaign  even  after  a 
government  has  been  installed.  And 
"about  the  myriad  of  Soviet-Afghan  eco- 
.  ■  agreements,  between  the  Soviet  Union 
i  kfghan  towns,  that  will  remain  in  effect  at 
until  the  end  of  the  century?  These  are 
ns  we  should  have  asked  ourselves 
having  rushed  into  an  agreement  the 
lin  adamantly  opposed. 
..^s  the  most  sinister  of  all  Soviet  tac- 
n  Afghanistan  has  been  the  establish- 
of  a  new,  Soviet-trained  generation.  Not 
did  the  Soviet  military  massacre  thou- 
5  of  Afghans,  they  went  on  to  kidnap 
of  thousand  of  the  younger  generation 
rfeeducatkjn  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Some- 
the  parents  are  cajoled  into  cooperating, 
often,  the  children  are  simply  taken  from 
jiassroom  or  streets.  They  are  routinely 
on  programs  that  vary  in  length  from  1 
to  10  years.  A  United  Nations'  report 
nts  this  procedure:  "Without  warning, 
enter  a  classroom  and,  giving  no  ex- 
_.n,  choose  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
who  leave  with  the  officials.  When  the 
do  not  return  home  that  evening,  no 
is  given  to  the  parents.  But  sever- 
later,  the  parents  are  told  that  their 
.  have  been  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  kept  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  several 
There  is  also  testimony  that  some  of 
children  who  are  taken  are  programmed 
saboteurs  and  assassins  and  are  trained 
a  particular  Mujahedin  commander." 
,  to  think  a  step  beyond  the  immediate 
.  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  to 
Afghan  children  and  their  families,  we 
ask  ourselves  what  will  happen  to  a 
flooded  by  a  future  generation  indoc- 
._  in  the  Communist  word.  What  kind  of 
.  for  neutrality  can  we  have  for  a  country 
has  spent  almost  10  years  being  soaked 
I  Oviet  propaganda? 

accords    have    been    an    obvious 

victory  for  the  Reagan  doctrine;  it 

unfortunate  that  the  Mujahedin  could 

experience  the  same  elation  as  did  Secre- 

of  State  George  Shultz.  Perhaps  he  never 

^  what  it  was  to  escape  an  army  that  tore 

;rops  and  homes,  massacred  families,  and 

I  children— ail  in  the  name  of  Soviet 

brothertwod  and  friendship.  And  if  he 

knew,  perhaps  he  forgot  too  soon. 

jw  that  the  applause  has  died  down,  and 

limelight  has  shifted  a  little,  it  is  important 

we    reaffirm    our    commitment    to    the 

freedom  fighters.  For  it  is  now  they 

will  pay  for  what  is  essentially  a  United 

>-Soviet  agreement  forbidding  support  by 

they  thought  to  be  their  two  greatest 

;,  the  United  States  and  Pakistan.  If  we 

sokJ  these  people  down  the  river,  then 

as  a  nation  must  jump  in  and  haul  them 

before  it  is  too  late.  If  we  don't  take  the 
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plunge  now,  we  will  lose  face  among  the  free- 
dom-loving nations  of  this  world— and  gain  a 
reputation  as  a  country  willing  to  sell  out  a 
nation  for  a  little  bit  of  good  PR. 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHTJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  29,  1988 
K/lr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joining 
with    the    gentleman    from    California,    Mr. 
COELHO.   in  introducing  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1988. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Congress 
passed  an  historic,  comprehensive  law  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  this  society.  The  debates 
over  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  were  lengthy  and  heated,  fueled  by  pas- 
sion, oratory  and  fear  of  the  changes  it  would 
bring. 

Much  of  the  debate  centered  on  the  neces- 
sity for  the  law.  Time  and  time  again.  Mem- 
bers rose  to  give  examples  that  graphically  il- 
lustrated the  problems  the  bill  was  to  address: 
people  denied  access  to  restaurants,  movie 
theaters,  and  arenas,  children  barred  from 
their  neighborhood  schools  and  paries;  and 
jobs  and  careers  off-limits  to  certain  people.  I 
was  one  of  those  involved  in  the  debate  and 
told  a  story  about  a  black  man  denied  his 
basic  right  to  vote  becasue  he  could  not  read 
a  newspaper  headline  offered  to  him  by  the 
registrar  of  voters— a  newspaper  that  was 
written  in  Japanese. 

With  passage  of  that  momentous  piece  of 
legislation.  Congress  established  that  no 
person  would,  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  be  excluded  from  the  opportu- 
nity to  travel  freely  in  this  country,  to  choose 
where  to  live,  wort^,  eat,  and  educate  his  or 
her  children. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  a  significant  number 
of  our  citizens  are  still  denied  the  opportuni- 
ties to  make  those  basic  choices  about  their 
lives.  For  the  36  million  Americans  who  have 
disabilities,  equality  of  opportunity  is  a  concept 
that  often  has  no  meaning  in  their  daily  lives. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today  would 
provide  that  equality. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped, 
among  others,  has  diligently  and  repeatedly 
brought  to  our  attention  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  problems  confronting  our  citizens  who 
have  disabilities.  In  its  reports  to  this  Con- 
gress. "Toward  Independence."  1986,  and 
"On  the  Threshold  of  Independence,"  1988, 
the  Council  has  emphasized  the  ways  in 
which  our  society  and  its  laws  foster  depend- 
ence, perpetuate  stereotypes  and  undermine 
self-sufficiency.  From  physical  and  communi- 
cation barriers  allowed  to  remain  in  the  work- 
place that  effectively  preclude  opportunities 
for  employment  to  transportation  policies  that 
prevent  mobility  within  society  to  the  prolifera- 
tion and  sanction  of  inaccessible  housing  that, 
in  turn,  limits  education  and  employment  op- 
portunities, laws  and  policies  continue  to  be 
major,  contributory  factors  in  the  denial  and 
inequality  of  opportunities  available  to  people 
with  disabilities. 


Over  the  years,  specific  legislative  propos- 
als have  been  offered  to  address  many  of  the 
problems  the  National  Council  and  the  dis- 
abled community  has  identified  and  Congress 
has  responded  affirmatively  to  many  of  those 
proposals.  Recent  studies  and  polls,  however, 
have  shown  that  discrimination  is  the  No.  1 
problem  facing  people  with  disabilities.  Armed 
with  that  information  and  convinced  that  the 
piecemeal  approach  could  not  address  the 
underlying,  pervasive  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion, we  are  proposing  today  a  legislative  solu- 
tion as  a  means  to  remedy  this  serious  soci- 
etal problem  and.  as  it  did  25  years  ago,  pro- 
claim as  a  national  policy  the  elimination  of 
second-class  citizenship  for  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988 
is  a  straightfonward  prohibition  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  handicap  in  employment, 
housing,  public  accommodations,  transporta- 
tion, broadcasting  and  communications,  and  in 
the  activities  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  act  sets  forth  findings  based  on  numer- 
ous recent  studies,  research,  and  polls  that 
describe  the  types  of  discrimination  to  which 
people  with  disabilities  are  subjected,  the 
effect  such  discrimination  has  in  relegating 
people  to  an  inferior  position  and  maintaining 
them  in  that  status,  and  the  disadvantages 
they  suffer.  The  act  proclaims  a  comprehen- 
sive national  mandate  for  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  against  persons  with  disabilities 
and  aims  to  afford  protection  "parallel  in 
scope  of  coverage  with  that  afforded  to  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  national  origin, 
and  religion." 

This  act  provides  very  specific  definitions  of 
who  and  what  kinds  of  disabilities  are  cov- 
ered, drawing  on  definitions  contained  in  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which  has  been  in- 
terpreted and  enforced  for  well  over  a 
decade. 

While  section  4  of  the  act,  "Scope  of  Dis- 
crimination Prohibited,"  delineates  specific 
parallels  in  coverage  between  this  act  and 
other  major  civil  rights  laws,  section  5  de- 
scribes in  detail  what  does  and  does  not  con- 
stitute discrimination  under  the  act.  Drawing 
on  years  of  experience  in  the  interpretation 
and  evolution  of  section  504  and  other  civil 
rights  laws,  the  definition  assures  consistency, 
clarity  and  enforceability  with  the  inclusion  of 
this  section. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  is  identical  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act  cur- 
rently pending.  The  relationship  of  housing  to 
every  other  aspect  of  one's  life  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  As  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  noted  in  its  report,  "Toward 
Independence,"  "[Sjecuring  appropriate  hous- 
ing is  a  major  prerequisite  to  social  integration 
and  living  independently  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities." Where  one  lives  frequently  dictates 
where  one  works,  educates  his  or  her  chil- 
dren, eats,  and  participates  in  leisure  activi- 
ties. The  lack  of  accessible  housing  curtails 
the  availablility  of  employment,  transportation 
and  educational  opportunities,  opportunities 
already  severely  limited  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  sets  limitations  on  the 
duty  to  accommodate  and  remove  barriers.  In 


reasoned  language,  the  act  does  not  require 
alterations  that  would  threaten  the  existence 
of  a  program  or  business  or  result  in  a  funda- 
nnental  alteration.  This  section  also  sets  rea- 
sonable timelines  for  such  alterations  and  bar- 
rier removal. 

Section  8  establishes  which  Federal  agency 
will  issue  and  enforce  regulations,  leaving 
overall  coordination  of  the  regulatory  process 
with  the  Attorney  General.  In  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment, transportation  and  communications, 
however,  the  act  recognizes  that  work  mobili- 
ty, and  information  dissemination  are  crucial 
to  effective  participation  in  our  society.  The 
act  provides  significant  guidance  to  regulators 
in  those  three  areas.  Enforcement  provisions, 
contained  in  section  9,  are  similar  to  those 
available  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  current  research  and  studies  available 
document  unequivocally  the  need  for  this  act; 
the  proposed  bill  addresses  those  needs  in  a 
straightfonward  and  unambiguous  manner.  As 
our  experience  with  the  improvement  of  race 
relations  in  this  country  over  the  past  25  years 
demonstrates,  a  strong  national  policy,  with 
laws  and  regulations  to  back  it  up,  can  drasti- 
cally improve  the  quality  of  life  for  numerous 
people  by  prohibiting  unjustified  exclusion, 
segregation  and  unequal  treatment. 

The  inherent  limitation  of  any  law  is  that  it 
cannot  change  attitudes,  abolish  prejudice  or 
dispel  fear.  Equal  opportunity  laws,  however, 
very  often  do  result  in  the  elimination  of  bar- 
riers Ijetween  people.  A  society  in  which 
people  can  move  about  freely  and  share  in 
employment,  housing,  educational,  and  social 
opportunities  is  a  society  in  which  differences 
among  people  are  tolerated  and  often  even 
celebrated.  This  act  breaks  down  another  bar- 
rier to  the  realization  of  that  society. 


THE  AMERICANS  WITH 
DISABILITIES  ACT  OF  1988 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Apnl  29,  1988 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Conte,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Ow/ens,  the  ranking 
member  from  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Jeffords,  myself,  and  30  of  my 
colleagues  are  introducing  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  of  1988.  Identical  legislation  is 
being  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Weicker.  Harkin,  and  others.  This  landmark 
legislation  addresses  the  discrimination  faced 
by  persons  with  disabilities  such  as  epilepsy, 
in  securing  employment,  and  others  attempt- 
ing to  live  normal  and  independent  lives. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  was  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped, an  independent  Federal  agency  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan  to  investigate 
the  status  of  disabled  Americans.  Over  the 
past  5  years,  the  Council  has  conducted  innu- 
merable hearings  and  forums  across  this 
country  and  has  reached  the  same  inescap- 
able conclusions  again  and  again:  It  is  banners 
and  discrimination,  rather  than  the  inherent 
physical  or  mental  characteristics  of  persons 
with   disabilities   themselves,    which    are   to 
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blame  for  the  staggering  unemployment  and 
isolation  of  these  citizens,  our  Nation's  largest 
minority. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  pro- 
poses a  series  of  discrimination  protectkins 
which  parallel  existing  civil  rights  statutes.  In 
drafting  this  bill,  the  Council  has  drawn  also 
on  the  successful  model  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  eliminating  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  handicap  in  federally  funded  ac- 
tivities. This  vision  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped,  that  existing  civil  rights 
could  and  should  be  extended  to  protect  the 
disabled,  has  been  shaped  by  the  input  of 
hundreds  of  disabled  Americans  arKJ  parents 
of  disabled  children. 

As  the  Council  found,  unfair  discrimination  is 
the  daily  experience  of  many  of  the  36  million 
Americans  with  disabilities.  Every  sphere  of 
life  is  affected:  Housing,  employment,  recrea- 
tion, transportation;  even  the  ability  to  operate 
independently  in  the  commercial  sphere,  or  to 
vote,  or  to  raise  children.  Our  entire  society 
has  been  inadvertently  structured  in  a  way 
that  unnecessarily  denies  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities, great  and  small,  to  people  with  dis- 
abilities, in  ways  that  are  never  even  noticed 
by  most  Americans.  Simple  daily  tasks,  like 
visiting  the  grocery  store  or  the  bank,  going  to 
a  restaurant  or  a  movie,  using  the  telephone 
to  report  an  emergency,  taking  the  bus  to  the 
doctor,  or  even  getting  in  and  out  of  one's 
own  home,  can  become  monumental  tasks  or 
impossible  barriers  to  overcome— not  due  to 
the  actual  physical  and  mental  conditions  of 
disabled  Americans,  but  due  to  prejudice, 
fears,  and  unnecessary  obstacles  which  have 
been  placed  in  their  path. 

Moreover,  countless  numbers  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  are  veterans  of  foreign  conflicts, 
have  acquired  a  disability  while  defending  their 
country,  only  to  come  home  to  a  society  that 
subjects  them  to  discrimination  and  injustice, 
a  society  that  shuns  them  merely  because 
they  are  disabled.  The  architectural,  communi- 
cation, and  transportation  barriers  they  face 
do  not  affect  them  and  their  families  alone. 
Our  entire  society  bears  the  economic  bur- 
dens of  this  prejudice:  dependency  is  expen- 
sive. It  increases  benefit  entitlements  and  de- 
creases productive  capacity  sorely  needed  by 
the  American  economy. 

As  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience 
with  epilepsy,  employment  discrimination  is 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  problems  affecting 
Americans  with  disabilities.  Jobs  are  unfairly 
denied  every  day  to  thousands  of  capable 
people  with  epilepsy  and  other  disabilities  due 
to  prejudice,  stereotypes,  and  groundless 
myths  about  our  lack  of  abilities  or  because 
we  are  erroneously  perceived  to  pose  dangers 
to  ourselves  and  others. 

For  example,  I  know  one  woman  with  epi- 
lepsy who  was  employed  for  nearly  8  years  as 
a  secretary  for  a  company.  One  day  she  had 
a  seizure  at  work  and  was  fired,  simply  be- 
cause her  employer  felt  that  her  coworkers 
should  not  have  to  work  with  someone  like 
her. 

Similarty,  a  young  man  with  multiple  sclero- 
sis was  fired  from  his  job  because  he  was 
unable  to  handwrite  his  reports  even  though 
he  was  perfectly  capable  of  dictating  them. 
Or,  what  of  the  veteran  who  lost  a  leg  in  Viet- 
nam and  was  denied  a  job  in  a  factory  line 
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even  ttiough  he  was  totally  able  to  perform 
the  job? 

Tfiese  stories,  sadly,  are  all  true.  Yet  these 
Individuals,  like  many  other  American  citizens, 
have  no  remedy  to  challenge  the  denial  of 
employment.  Tf>ey  want  to  be  productive,  self- 
supporting,  and  tax  paying  participants  in  soci- 
ety, but  they  have  been  told  ttiat  they  cannot 
do  so,  for  reasons  that  are  irrational,  illogical, 
and  unjust.  This  bill  will  give  these  persons  a 
remedy  for  the  first  time. 

People  with  disat>illties  want  to  work.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  studies,  in- 
cluding the  1986  Lou  Harris  survey  which 
found  that  two-thirds  of  the  disabled  people 
polled  who  are  not  employed  said  that  they 
wanted  to  work.  One-quarter  of  these  Ameri- 
cans attributed  their  unemployment  to  emptoy- 
er  discrimination  and  an  additional  28  percent 
attributed  it  to  transportation  barriers. 

The  full  and  dramatic  reality  of  this  problem 
has  t>een  largely  hidden,  denied,  and  ex- 
plained away.  When  a  program,  or  a  job,  or  a 
school,  has  excluded  disabled  people,  or  seg- 
regated them  in  a  separate  facility,  this  has 
been  justified  through  the  unchallenged  myth 
of  equating  disability  with  inability.  When 
taking  stock  of  the  staus  of  unemployment  in 
our  society,  the  staggering  level  of  disabled 
employment — 66  percent — is  not  viewed  as  a 
solvable  problem,  it's  viewed  as  an  inevitabil- 
ity. You  hear  things  like,  "Of  course  they  can't 
work.  They're  disabled."  This  alleged  self-truth 
has  gone  substantially  unchallenged  and  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  errors  our  socie- 
ty has  ever  made. 

Equating  disability  with  inability  is  false.  In 
employment,  for  example,  numerous  studies 
have  shown  that  employment  for  the  disabled 
is  restricted  more  by  misconceptions,  stereo- 
types, and  generalizations  about  handicaps, 
unfounded  fears  atxjut  increased  costs  and 
decreased  productivity,  and  outright  prejudice, 
than  by  people's  disabilities  themselves.  Over- 
whelmingly, the  documentation  shows  that 
disabled  workers  equal  or  outperform  nondis- 
abled  woriters,  without  increasing  insurance 
benefits  or  worker's  compensation  costs.  We 
have  allowed  our  discomfort  with  tfie  tiarxli- 
capped,  and  our  feelings  of  hostility  toward 
them  to  create  this  gigantic  and  wasteful  injus- 
tice. 

Society  has  neglected  to  challenge  itself 
and  its  misconceptions  about  people  with  dis- 
abilities. When  people  don't  see  the  disabled 
among  our  coworkers,  or  on  the  bus,  or  at  the 
sports  field,  or  in  a  movie  tfieater,  most  Ameri- 
cans think  it's  because  they  can't.  It's  time  to 
break  this  myth.  The  real  reason  people  don't 
see  the  disabled  among  their  coworkers,  or  on 
the  bus,  or  at  the  sports  field,  or  in  a  movie 
theater  is  because  of  barriers  and  discrimina- 
tion. Nothing  more. 

It  is  barriers  and  discrimination  that  have 
caused  an  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  situatk>n 
with  disabled  people.  When  housing  is  inac- 
cessible and  unavailable,  the  disabled  have  to 
stay  at  home,  under  the  care  of  their  families, 
or  live  in  nursing  homes  and  other  institutions, 
rather  than  establishing  and  controlling  their 
own  households  next  door  to  you  and  me. 
When  regular  transportation  is  inaccessible, 
and  transit  services  for  the  disabled  are  seg- 
regated, you  won't  see  them  on  your  bus  or 
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exclusion  and  segregation  of  people 

disabilities  has  had  an  insidious  partner: 

of  good  intentions.  An  atmosphere 

and  concern  has  cloaked  our  ill- 

of  disabled  people  and  permeated 

Reuses  for  denying  them  access  to  the 

of  tf>e  complex  fabric  of  modem 

^..   society.   The   institutions   and   the 

„.,  van  rides  and  the  overprotective  denials 

employment  have  all  been  provided  with 

noblest  intent. 

_  the  charity  model  once  represented  a 

onward  in  the  treatment  of  persons  with 

1,  in  today's  society  it  is  irrelevant,  in- 

.._.j,  and  a  great  disservice.  Our  model 

:hange.  Disabled  people  are  sometimes 

I,  and  sometimes  angry,  but  for  good 

they  are  fed  up  with  discrimination 

Exclusion,  tired  of  denial,  and  are  eager 

the  challenges  and  opportunities  as 

as  the  rest  of  us. 

5  time  to  stop  the  excuses  and  the 

..  of  good  intentions.  We  must  stop  the 

of  separateness  which  hides  the  people 

lisabilities,  and  creates  prejudice,  which 

nrore  separateness. 
he  past,  concerns  about  cost  have  been 
as  an  obstacle  to  our  addressing  this 

Estimates  of  these  costs  are  inflated. 

^ample,  when  the  implications  of  section 
if  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  were  de- 
universities  and  hospitals  claimed  that 
mination  was  absolutely  beyond  their 
means.  We  have  now  had  regula- 
implementing  sectkjn  504  over  10  years. 
.  g  that  time,  these  institutions  have  not 
i^lained  of  financial  difficulties  due  to  ac- 
„  the  disabled, 
lieve  we  will  find  that  in  the  long  run, 
discrimination  will  actually  lower  costs 
society  as  a  whole.  Maintaining  discrim- 
is  expensive   because  discriminatory 
.  keep  people  out  of  work,  lowers  our 
natkjnal  product  and  our  tax  revenue 
what's  more,  swell  benefits  payments, 
studies  have  estimated  that  elimi- 
employment  discrimination  in  even  a 
spectrum  of  jobs  would  add  $58  mil- 
to  annual  Government  revenues.  A  De- 
of   Transportation   study   indicated 
with  accessible  transportation,  SSI  benefit 
due  to  increased  employment  would 
.  for  $276  million  a  year.  Statistics  indi- 
that   funds   generated   by   eliminating 
discrimination   would    return    more 
$3  for  every  $1  spent.  We  as  a  nation 
to  cash  in  quite  a  bit  on  the  integration, 
subsequent    enhanced    productivity,    of 
with  disabilities. 

Americans   With   Disabilities   Act   ad- 
six  basic  areas;  employment,  housing, 
public  accommodations,  public 

and  communication  barriers. 

employment,  this  act  will  make  it  illegal  to 

job  opportunities  to  qualified  applicants 

e  basis  of  handicap.  The  act  will  cover 

same  range  of  employment  activities  as 

covered  by  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 

of  1964. 
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In  housing,  the  Americans  With  Disabilifies 
Act  will  do  three  simple  things  to  curb  discrim- 
ination. It  will  make  it  illegal  to  refuse  to  sell  or 
rent  to  a  person  based  on  his  or  her  disability. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  prohibitions  on  hous- 
ing discrimination  based  on  race  and  national 
origin  contained  in  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.  It  will  require  that  disabled  per- 
sons be  allowed  to  modify  dwellings  at  their 
own  expense,  such  as  by  adding  grab  bars  in 
a  bathroom.  And  it  will  require  that  builders  of 
multifamily  buildings  incorporate  basic  features 
of  adaptive  design  in  their  most  easily  reach- 
able housing  units,  such  as  accessible  path- 
ways, doonways,  and  common-use  areas,  and 
conveniently  located  light  swritches  and  other 
environmental  controls  These  provisions  are 
consistent  with  H.R.  1158,  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  of  1987. 

These  housing  measures  will  make  housing 
stock  considerably  more  accessible  to  dis- 
abled people,  who  currently  encounter  formi- 
dable barriers  to  securing  usable  housing— in- 
cluding, in  some  areas,  waits  of  2  to  4  years 
for  wheelchair-accessible  housing  units.  This 
will  enhance  the  integration  of  disabled  people 
in  their  own  communrties,  and  help  stem  the 
trend  toward  segregated  warehousing.  It  will 
also  enhance  the  ability  of  the  disabled  elderly 
to  maintain  their  lives  within  their  home  com- 
munities. 

Adaptive  design  also  makes  tremendous 
economic  sense.  A  new  adaptable  apartment 
has  been  shown  to  cost  only  about  $500 
more  to  build  than  one  without  adaptability 
features.  This  compares  with  renovation  at  a 
later  date  which,  if  it  is  even  possible,  can 
cost  as  much  at  $15,000.  Moreover,  institu- 
tionalization, which  is  a  never-ending  expense, 
is  vastly  more  costly,  between  $40,000  and 
$75,000  a  year. 

In  transportation,  the  act  will  eliminate  bar- 
riers by  requiring  new  transportation  equip- 
ment to  be  accessible  to  the  disabled.  This 
follows  a  national  trend,  in  which  the  curent 
Federal  mandate  to  provide  useable  public 
transportation  for  the  disabled  is  being  done 
through  lift-fitted  and  othenwise-accessible 
equipment.  The  next  step,  barriers  in  existing 
equipment,  will  be  dealt  with  by  allowing 
phase-in  periods.  In  this  way,  transit  systems 
will  slowly  become  more  and  more  accessible 
to  the  disabled  without  creating  a  burdensome 
cost  to  the  transit  districts.  The  bill  provides 
that  para-transit— separate,  subsidized  door- 
to-door  van  systems— can  and  should  still  be 
used,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  regular  fixed- 
route  service. 

In  mandating  this  particular  configuration  of 
transportation  services.  Congress  will  be  af- 
firming the  consensus  which  is  being  reached 
in  both  the  disability  community  and  the  transit 
community  after  a  decade  of  much  experi- 
mentation in  how  best  to  eliminate  transporta- 
tion barriers.  An  increasing  number  of  cities 
large  and  small,  including  New  York,  Denver, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Johnstown, 
and  Champagne-Urbana,  have  successfully  in- 
tegrated large  numbers  of  disabled  people 
into  their  entire  transit  systems.  These  cities 
serve  as  models  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  il- 
lustrating how  to  maximize  disabled  ridership, 
minimize  costs,  and  work  harmoniously  with 
the  disability  community. 
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The  act  will  prohibit  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations  covered  by  title  II  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Also,  it  will  prohibit  dis- 
criminatory activities  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments resulting  from  ordinance,  laws,  regu- 
lations, or  rules.  It  includes  the  continued 
phase-in  of  closed  captioning  in  television 
broadcasts,  viewable  by  deaf  and  hearing-im- 
paired watchers  upon  purchase  of  decoder. 
Such  measures  will  begin  to  bring  down  the 
many  barriers  that  are  so  debilitating  to  the 
disabled  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of  1 988 
provides  the  vehicle  through  which  we  can  ad- 
dress the  critical  problem  of  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  handicap  in  our  country.  We  must 
provide  disabled  citizens  the  same  equality  of 
opportunity  which  our  Nation  values  so  highly. 
We  must  all  work  together  toward  the  day 
when  disabled  people  face  no  discrimination.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this  fight. 


AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
ACT  OF  1988 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.   Mr.   Speaker, 
when  Congress  enacted  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  it  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988.  By  banning 
discrimination  against  the  disabled  in  federally 
funded  activities  in  section  504  of  the  1973 
Act,  our  Nation  came  out  of  the  dark  ages. 
Congress  recognized  that  this  population  has 
been  neglected  for  too  long.  While  tradition 
regarded  the  handicapped  as  inherently  disad- 
vantaged. Congress  recognized  that  it  is  preju- 
dice, barriers  and  discrimination  that  pose  the 
limits  as  much  or  more  than  the  actual  impair- 
ments. While  tradition  dealt  with  the  disabled 
in  categories,  by  disability  type.  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  they  form  a  distinct  class,  sharing 
a  common  lot  of  injustice.  The  message  of 
Congress  was  quite  clear:  when  fears  and 
myths  about  the  disabled  systematically  result 
in  unfair  exclusion  and  segregation,  it  is  wrong 
and  should  be  illegal.  Section  504  was  indeed 
a  proud  monument  to  the  principles  of  equali- 
ty- 
The  symbol  of  equality  that  is  section  504, 

and  the  disability  movement  which  brought  it 
atKJut,  has  carried  us  a  long  way.  The  in- 
creased acceptance  and  integration  of  dis- 
abled people  into  many  aspects  of  society  is 
apparent  everywhere. 

However,  section  504  is  very  limited  in  cov- 
erage; its  scope  is  too  nan-ow.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  organizations  are  affected,  be- 
cause section  504  only  applies  to  activities  re- 
ceiving Federal  dollars. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  takes 
the  many  lessons  we  have  learned  with  sec- 
tion 504  and  uses  them  as  a  blueprint  for  a 
program  to  end  discrimination  against  the  dis- 
abled all  across  America.  We  know  a  lot  more 
than  we  did  in  1973.  We  know  how  to  setup 
hiring  procedures  so  they  don't  screen  dis- 
abled people  out.  We  know  how  to  provide 
"reasonable  accommodation,"  that  is,  to 
adjust  certain  aspects  of  jobs,  colleges,  and 
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programs  of  all  different  kinds  of  disabilities, 
from  sight  impairment  to  hearing  impairment 
to  mobility  impairment  to  mental  retardation 
and  on  and  on,  can  be  smoothly  and  fairiy  in- 
tegrated. We  know  economical  strategies  for 
accomplishing  these  things.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, we  know  that  this  will  not  break  the 
bank,  despite  dire  predictions  to  the  contrary. 
We  know  that  fairness  is  possible.  The  dis- 
abled know  it,  too,  and  they  are  not  about  to 
let  us  forget  it. 

Yes,  much  has  been  accomplished.  But  let 
us  not  fool  ourselves.  What  we've  done  so  far 
is  only  the  beginning.  Great  problems  remain. 
While  it's  \nie  the  Federal  Government  is 
discriminating  in  employment  a  lot  less  than 
they  did  before  we  made  it  illegal,  employ- 
ment discrimination  against  the  handicapped 
is  vicious  and  pervasive  across  most  of  our  50 
States.  Our  Nation's  employers  continue  to 
buy  into  myths  and  fears,  despite  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  last  spring  in  the 
case  of  Gene  Arline  that  "myths  and  fears 
about  disability  are  as  handicapping  as  are  the 
physical  limitations  that  flow  from  the  actual 
impairment." 

Property  owners  also  act  on  myths  and 
fears  rather  than  facts,  often  refusing  to  rent 
to  a  disabled  person.  This  is  particularly  a 
problem  for  people  with  mental  retardation, 
despite  experience  over  the  last  20  years  that 
mentally  retarded  people,  in  many  instances, 
are  perfectly  capable  of  holding  down  jobs, 
living  independently,  and  raising  families. 

Our  efforts  so  far  in  housing  are  mostly  sep- 
arate and  segregated,  because  this  has  been 
the  norm:  To  warehouse  our  disabled,  includ- 
ing our  disabled  elderiy;  to  remove  them  from 
their  own  communities.  A  lot  of  property 
owners  won't  allow  the  addition  of  ramps  and 
other  accommodations— even  at  the  expense 
of  the  tenant.  Disabled  adults  often  search  for 
housing  literally  for  years,  because  everything 
available  poses  barriers  in  its  very  architec- 
ture. 

In  most  American  cities,  someone  using  a 
wheelchair  still  has  to  make  a  reservation 
days  in  advance  in  order  to  get  public  trans- 
portation, and  they  can't  get  enough  rides  to 
work  a  full-time  job,  and  earn  enough  money 
to  get  off  welfare.  The  disabled  are  placed  in 
permanent  transit  limbo,  or  perhaps  it  is  better 
called  purgatory:  The  cities  keep  buying  buses 
disabled  people  can't  board,  while  funding  a 
separate  system  that  can't  provide  enough 
rides  without  being  astronomically  expensive. 

In  this  era  when  information  is  power,  sight 
and  hearing  disabilities  become  information 
disabilities— not  because  of  the  sensory  limita- 
tions themselves,  but  because  the  communi- 
cation ban-iers,  which  could  be  bridged  easily, 
are  not.  An  example  is  television,  where  cap- 
tioning technology  is  so  available  now,  and  so 
inexpensive,  but  because  we've  left  it  volun- 
tary, it  doesn't  get  done. 

The  curb  ramps  at  the  downtown  corners 
and  the  grab  bars  in  the  airport  bathroom 
stalls  and  the  disabled  parking  spaces  at  the 
new  suburban  shopping  malls  do  not  mean 
that  the  mobility-impaired  can  get  around 
freely  yet.  How  naive  most  of  us  are,  to  think 
that,  because  we  observe  these  things,  we 
understand  the  needs  of  the  disabled  now. 
Yet  we  fail  to  notice  just  how  many  restau- 
rants and  stores  and  doctors'  offices  and 
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houses  of  worship  and  even  parks  still  have 
steps  and  other  barriers. 

The  States  simply  do  not  provide  sufficient 
protection— not  strong,  not  comprehensive, 
certainly  not  uniform,  and  not  requiring  the 
active  steps  needed  to  stop  the  rampant  dis- 
crimination which  our  disabled  citizens  should 
not  have  to  accept. 

The  problem  is  large,  and  it  is  growing.  At 
least  36  million  Americans  are  disabled.  The 
1 980  Census  counted  one  in  five.  And  among 
the  disabled,  the  percentage  which  is  severely 
disabled  is  increasing.  For  example,  6  million 
Americans  use  a  mobility  aid— that  is,  a 
wheelchair,  crutches,  a  walker,  or  a  prosthe- 
sis. 

Why  is  the  number  of  disabled  people  grow- 
ing? Certainly,  improvements  in  medicine  and 
technology  which  help  keep  people  alive  is 
part  of  the  answer.  But  the  main  reason  is 
that  our  entire  population  is  aging.  We  are 
living  longer,  and  on  the  average,  we  are  in- 
creasingly likely  to  spend  some  of  our  years 
with  a  disability.  It  is  said  that  every  man  over 
21  has  a  50  percent  chance  of  experiencing  a 
mobility  impairment  for  at  least  6  months  of 
his  life. 

These  statistics  may  bring  closer  to  home 
those  eventualites  which  we  all  generally  try 
to  deny.  They  show  that  many  of  us  will  have 
that  experience  known  all  too  well  by  millions 
of  Americans  already;  between  one  day  and 
the  next,  one  is  suddenly  stripped  of  rights 
and  privileges  previously  taken  for  granted— 
not  really  because  of  the  onset  of  a  disability 
itself,  but  because  of  prejudice,  discrimination, 
and  barriers,  thoughtiessly  erected,  which 
screen  out  on  the  basis  of  disability. 

The  roots  of  prejudice  and  stereotypes 
about  disabled  people  reach  far  back  in  histo- 
ry and  persist  today.  Disabled  people  have 
always  been  viewed  as  incomplete  human 
tjeings— "defective."  In  eariy  societies  this 
view  resulted  in  persecution,  neglect,  and 
death.  These  practices  gradually  gave  way  to 
the  more  humanitarian  belief  that  the  disabled 
should  be  given  care  and  protection.  Persecu- 
tion was  largely  replaced  by  pity,  but  the  ex- 
clusion and  segregation  remained  unchal- 
lenged. Over  the  years,  the  view  of  disabled 
people  as  incompetent  and  dependent  upon 
charity,  custodial  care,  and  protection  became 
firmly  embedded  in  the  public  consciousness. 
The  invisibility  of  disabled  Americans  was 
simply  taken  for  granted.  Disabled  people 
were  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

These  historical  atrocities  which  befell  the 
disabled  are  not  in-elevant  today;  we  still  find 
the  handicapped  as  a  class  to  occupy  an  infe- 
rior status  in  our  great  society.  On  average, 
they  have  the  most  staggering  unemployment 
rates,  the  lowest  incomes,  and  low  education- 
al achievement  levels.  Even  socially,  psycho- 
logical tests  show  that  many  people  have  sys- 
tematic ill-at-easeness  and  even  aversion  to 
disabled  people.  These  tendencies  are  not  the 
inevitable  results  of  disabilities.  For  example, 
among  disabled  people  who  do  work,  studies 
consistently  show  their  productivity  to  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  their  nondisabled 
counterparts;  their  absenteeism  and  insurance 
rates  are  lower.  Over  and  over  again,  it  can 
be  shown  that  barriers  and  discrimination  ex- 
plain the  secondary  status  our  society  has 
rendered  to  disabled  Americans. 
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The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1 988 
delineates  the  Nation's  proper  goals  regarding 
persons  with  disabilities;  To  assure  equality  of 
opportunity,  full  participation,  independent 
living,  and,  wherever  possible,  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  But  we  cannot  reach  these  goals 
unless  we  address  the  terrible  problem  of  dis- 
crimination. And  we  cannot  effectively  reduce 
discrimination  unless  we  establish  a  compre- 
hensive package  of  protections  and  require- 
ments. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  disabled  people,  affirma- 
tive steps  are  necessary.  Congress  recog- 
nized this  years  ago,  in  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act  of  1968,  and  the  executive  branch 
continued  to  develop  the  meaning  of  nondis- 
crimination in  the  regulations  goveming  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  We 
know  that  a  transit  vehicle  or  a  Social  Security 
office  can  be  discriminatory  without  someone 
actively  (xeventing  a  disabled  person  from 
coming  in.  Discriminatory  intent  is  not  neces- 
sary—what matters  is  whether  there's  a  dis- 
criminatory effect.  The  very  existence  of  an 
architectural  barrier— steps — or  a  transporta- 
tion bamer— the  lack  of  a  lift— constitutes  dis- 
crimination. 

Not  that  removal  of  such  baniers  has  to  be 
costly.  For  example,  the  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  proposes  to  make  the  most 
reachable  units  of  new  apartment  complexes 
to  incorporate  basic  universal  features  of 
adaptable  design— this  means  that  they  can 
be  easily  modified  to  be  banier-free.  And  the 
cost?  As  little  as  3500  per  new  apartment 
constructed,  and  often  less.  The  act  also  pro- 
poses that  new  public  accommodations  be 
barrier-free— at  a  cost  of  less  than  Va  of  1 
percent  of  the  construction  cost.  And  a  lift  on 
a  new  bus?  As  little  as  5  percent  of  the  bus 
cost,  or  even  less.  Not  to  mention  the  savings 
we'll  realize  from  decreased  benefit  support 
costs,  as  employment  barriers  fall  and  dis- 
abled people  recover  their  innate  productive 
capacity. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  ties 
many  of  its  provisions  to  established  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  thus  can  be  seen  as  ex- 
tending these  protections  to  include  disabled 
people.  In  housing,  the  basis  is  title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968;  in  employment,  the 
basis  is  titie  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
and  in  public  accommodations,  the  basis  is 
titie  II  of  the  same  act. 

The  areas  addressed  comprehensively  by 
this  act  include  employment,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  public  accommodations.  In 
each  area,  prejudice,  that  is,  the  prejudging  of 
an  individual's  eligibility  based  on  someone's 
arbitrary  notion  of  whether  a  person  with  this 
disabili^  can  do  this  thing,  is  not  allowed, 
unless  the  standard  used  to  njle  out  a  dis- 
abled person's  participation  is  substantially  re- 
lated to  an  essential  component  of  the  job, 
program,  or  service.  For  example,  this  Act  will 
not  force  a  bus  company  to  hire  a  blind 
person  to  drive  a  bus— because  sight  is  an 
essential  component  of  driving.  But  if  the  job 
opening  is  in  administration?  Or  sales?  In  that 
case,  the  blind  applicant  has  to  be  evaluated 
as  an  individual.  This  is  exactly  the  same  rule 
that's  applied  to  employment  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  The  same  applicatkxi  and 
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procedures,  and  the  same  confiden- 
( fotections  are  invoked. 

,  in  the  area  of  housing,  the  prejudi- 

retisal  to  sell  or  rent  to  a  disabled  person 

pro  libited— unless  dangerous  behavior  of 

son  as  an  individual  can  be  shown. 

,  take  care  of  architectural  bamers  cur- 

endering  most  of  our  housing  stock  ex- 

ary  to  the  disabled,  it  shall  be  illegal  to 

to  allow  a  disabled  person  to  remove 

architdctural  barriers  at  their  own  expense.  In 

cases,  this  should  prove  to  be  a  free 

to  the  property  owner.  In  addition,  as 

menticJned  already,  the  most  easily-reachable 

ents  in  large  comjjlexes  will  include  the 

universal  features  of  adaptive  design. 

easily  reachable"  in  this  case  means 

floor  units,  and  units  reachable  by  ele- 

but  only  in  buildings  with  four  units  or 
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-removal  is  also  required  in  public  ac- 

and  the  heretofore  vague  area 

barriers  is  clearly  delineat- 

in  periods  are  provided  for  difficult 

These  phase-in  periods  are  also 

in  transportation.  In  combination  with 

trend  toward  buying  accessible 

vehicles,  the  phase-in  periods 

crnsistent  with  the  normal  rate  of  equip- 

deterioration  to  keep  compliance  from 

a  burden  on  transit  districts.  And  any 

purchased  equipment  will  be  required  to 

full  accessibility. 

Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  will  go 
way  toward  stopping  a  problem  that 
should  have  started.  We  may  have  in- 
a   society  that   segregates   and   ex- 
people  with  disabilities— but  we  don't 
maintain  it.  Maintaining  such  a  system 
as  our  population  statistically  grows 
ind  more  disabled.  The  Americans  With 
Act  should  make  personal  sense 
American,  because  we  all  face  old 
we're  lucky. 

day,  one  of  my  disabled  constituents 
..  me  a  big  lesson  with  one  short  phrase, 
r  sferred  to  us  nondisabled  people,  not  as 
lodied,  but  as  temporarily  able-bodied, 
you  think  about  it,  our  entire  country  is 
up  of  disabled  people  and  temporarily 
people.  The  people  we're  protect- 
not  a  mysterious,  distant  "them,"  but 
,  ourselves. 
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munities.  She  was  born  in  North  Battleford, 
Saskatchewan  of  Assyrian  parents,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  early  in  her  childhood. 
Rather  than  include  her  and  her  sisters  on  his 
citizenship  papers,  her  father  chose  to  have 
his  daughters  go  through  the  formal  natural- 
ization process  on  their  own  when  they  came 
of  age.  He  believed  that  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  was  an  honor,  and  he 
wanted  his  children  to  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tion. As  a  result,  her  naturalization  papers 
continue  to  be  among  her  most  cherished 
possessions. 

For  three  generations,  Mrs.  Carey's  family 
has  been  involved  with  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Flint,  beginning  in  the  1930's  when  her 
grandmother,  mother,  and  aunts  learned  Eng- 
lish and  prepared  for  naturalization  at  the  insti- 
tute. This  was  the  origin  of  Mrs.  Carey's  wide 
community  involvement.  She  has  been  active 
in  the  Community  Chest,  United  Way,  and  the 
Bobby  Crim  race  for  the  Special  Olympics. 
She  served  on  the  first  community  committee 
that  initiated  blood  storage  and  regularly 
scheduled  blood  donor  drives,  which  ultimate- 
ly led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  blood 
bank  at  Huriey  Hospital  in  Flint.  Mrs.  Carey  is 
also  involved  with  the  Assyrian-American 
Club,  which  was  founded  by  the  first  wave  of 
immigrants  in  order  to  maintain  their  ethnic 
identity  and  to  record  their  heritage  for  future 
generations. 

In  the  early  1940's,  recognizing  that  there 
was  no  union  for  the  clerical  workers  of  the 
locals  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  [UAW],  she 
wrote  one  of  the  first  agreements  for  the  Flint 
area  to  organize  these  workers.  Today,  the 
Office  and  Professional  Employees  Industrial 
Union  of  Flint  is  a  strong  and  flourishing  orga- 
nization. 

Currently,  Mrs.  Carey  is  the  executive  secre- 
tary to  the  president  of  UAW  Local  599,  David 
Yettaw.  She  has  served  10  presidents  in  her 
38  years  with  the  local.  During  this  time,  her 
involvement  with  the  UAW  has  led  to  a  great- 
er interaction  between  the  local  and  the  com- 
munity, drawing  them  closer  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  work  of  Mrs.  Susan 
Jacobs  Carey.  Her  efforts  for  the  people  of 
Michigan  have  established  her  as  a  communi- 
ty leader  in  the  tradition  that  exemplifies  the 
essence  of  America's  ethnic  heritage.  Mrs. 
Susan  Jacobs  Carey  has  given  of  herself  for 
the  good  of  her  fellow  citizens,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
her. 


-  Apnl  29,  1988 

State  Department,  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  American  press 
led  the  outcry  against  the  atrocities.  More  re- 
cently, in  1986,  the  Senate  approved  the  U.N. 
Genocide  Convention,  formally  committing  the 
United  States  to  the  opposition  of  genocide. 
Such  responses  by  Americans  are  useful,  but 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  become  too  com- 
placent. There  are  important  reasons  why  we 
must  continue  to  remain  vocal  on  such  hei- 
nous events  as  the  Armenian  genocide. 

With  over  600,000  Armenian-Americans 
living  in  the  United  States  today,  it  is  important 
to  show  them  and  the  worid  that  the  United 
States  will  not  forget  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenians.  Hitler  trivialized  life 
itself  by  claiming  the  world  had  not  remem- 
bered the  Armenians.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
there  weren't  any  Nuremberg-type  trials  after 
the  Armenian  genocide.  However,  remem- 
brance and  commemoration  are  of  some  rec- 
ompense for  the  innocent  Armenian  victims. 
The  memories  are  painful,  but  if  they  serve  to 
prevent  future  atrocities,  they  are  worth  the 
emotional  costs. 


April  29,  1988 
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HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  April  29.  1988 

Mr  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  join  me  in 
hone  ing  Mrs.  Susan  Jacobs  Carey,  the  1987 
recip  ent  of  the  Golden  Door  Award  given  by 
the  ntemational  Institute  of  Flint,  Ml.  Each 
year  the  Golden  Door  Award  is  given  by  the 
Inter  lational  Institute  to  recognize  and  honor 
a  fo«  sign  bom  person  who  has  made  a  major 
impa  :t  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Flint  com- 
rTMjnity 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE:  A 
REMINDER  TO  US  ALL 


PARENTAL  LEAVE 


Carey  exemplifies  the  generous,  tire- 
in*  that  is  the  moving  force  of  all  com- 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1988 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  73d  anniversary  of  a  tragedy  that 
cost  the  lives  of  1 .5  million  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  geno- 
cide of  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
which  lasted  8  years  and  cost  two  of  every 
three  Armenians  their  lives. 

I  am  proud  of  America's  response  to  this  re- 
pulsive event  in  history.  At  the  time,  the  U.S. 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.   CRANE.   Mr.   Speaker,   the  House  of 
Representatives  may  soon  consider  legislation 
that  seeks  to  mandate  parental  leaves.  While 
such  legislation  is  well-intended.  I  believe  that 
it  is  also  misleading.  It  is  essential  that  man- 
agement have  the  ability  to  make  workplace 
and  economic  decisions,  without  burdensome 
and    unwarranted    Government    interference. 
H.R.  925  represents  an  unnecessary  Federal 
intrusion  into  the  determination  of  employee 
benefit  levels  property  left  to  employers  and 
employees.  I  commend  to  you  the  following 
article  by  Louis  Dehmlow.  which  illuminates 
the  problems  inherent  in  mandating  parental 
time  off. 
[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec.  7, 
1987] 
A  One-Size-Pits- All  Leave  Policy? 
(Louis  Dehmlow  on  Mandating  Parental 

Time  Off) 
Do  you  remember  Procrustes,  one  of  the 
great  villains  of  Greek  legend?  He  tied  those 
who  fell  into  his  clutches  to  an  iron  bed, 
and  if  his  unfortunate  guests  were  too  long 
to  fit,  he  solved  that  problem  by  lopping  off 
their  legs.  If  they  were  too  short,  he'd 
stretch  them  out.  He  was  nothing  if  not  ac- 
commodating. 

Procrustes  came  to  mind  the  other  day 
when  I  was  thinking  about  the  latest 
scheme  from  the  bureaucratic  paradise 
known  as  Washington,  D.C.  It's  called  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  and  it  would 
force  all  but  the  smallest  businesses  to  lie 
down  on  the  same  bed.  The  bill  mandates 
that  companies  provide  a  set  period  of  leave 
for  parents  of  newborn  or  newly  adopted 
children  and  for  the  care  of  ill  children  and 
dependent  parents.  That  may  not  sound  bad 
on  the  surface,  but  a  look  underneath  shows 
that  there  are  enormous  flaws. 

Consider  a  small  business  that  would  lose 
one   of   its   highly   skilled   workers   for   a 


number  of  weeks.  The  employer  might 
think  he  could  not  afford  to  train  a  new 
person  only  to  let  the  new  employe  go  sever- 
al weeks  later,  to  which  the  government 
would  reply:  "To  the  bed!  Its  time  for  your 
stretching  exercises!" 

Those  pressing  for  this  proposal  argue 
that  they  are  on  the  side  of  humanity.  But 
let's  look  beyond  their  "good  intentions"  to 
the  principles  at  stake.  Some  proponents  be- 
lieve that  businesses  can  readily  replace 
people  for  up  to  18  weeks.  They  see  people 
as  Interchangeble  f  uncitionarles,  like  cogs  In 
a  machine.  They  believe  businesses  can 
simply  go  to  a  rent-a-person  agency,  get 
people  and  then  discard  them.  That  view  is 
dehumanizing. 

A  woman  In  our  company,  who  recently 
retired  after  43  years,  had  worked  with  us 
since  she  was  17.  In  fact,  she  met  the  man 
who  would  become  her  husband  when  he 
visited  our  plant  as  a  truckdrlver.  When 
they  decided  to  have  chlldern,  we  agreed  on 
a  schedule  that  allowed  her  to  do  her  office 
work  between  3  and  11  a.m.  Her  husband 
stayed  with  the  children  until  she  got  home, 
then  he  went  to  work.  That  arrangement 
was  designed  for  one  Individual's  particular 
case.  How  could  such  a  situation  be  codified 
and  enforced  by  the  government?  I  could 
cite  many  other  special  arrangements  in- 
volving salary,  benefits,  training  and  trans- 
fers. 

The  ability  of  business  to  provide  greater 
employe  benefits  and  freedom  will  suffer  If 
government  is  allowed  to  steadily  encroach 
on  private  relationships  In  private  enter- 
prise. And  think  about  society  as  a  whole 
when  considering  the  consequences  of  the 
legislation.  If  the  government  imposes  the 
standard  of  18  weeks,  what  are  young  moth- 
ers and  fathers  to  do  when  they  decide  that 
their  weaning  requires  an  additional  two 
weeks— do  they  apply  to  a  special  agency  for 
an  extension?  Or  what  if  they're  ready  to 
return  In  just  10  weeks— do  they  worry  that 
other  would-be  parents  at  their  company 
will  resent  them  for  setting  an  example  of 
returning  early? 

It's  one  thing  to  revere  family:  all  polltl- 
cans  do,  and  no  society  truly  progress  that 
does  not.  But  it's  quite  another  to  prescribe 
the  responsibilities  of  motherhood  or  fa- 
therhood. 

What  If  the  economy  became  dangerously 
sluggish  and  government  economists 
claimed  that  It  was  partly  due  to  a  baby 
boom  that  took  too  many  skilled  workers 
out  of  the  economy?  Would  Congress  then 
vote  to  lower  the  18  weeks  to  12  until  the 
economy  improved  again?  Does  the  number 
of  weeks  mandated  become  an  issue  before 
every  election,  like  bills  to  increase  the  min- 
imum wage  or  Social  Security?  And  what 
about  the  person  hired  as  a  substitute— does 
Congress  make  him  or  her  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation? 

The  questions  go  on  an  on,  revealing  end- 
less problems.  But  the  larger  danger  can  be 
put  quite  simply:  If  we  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  manage  people  through  companies, 
then  we  have  helped  usher  in  a  bureaucratic 
state  that  will  only  become  more  and  more 
powerful. 
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THE  NEWMAN  CENTER  IN 
AMHERST 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  Apnl  29,  1988 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  my  friends  at  the 
Newman  Center  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts-Amherst  as  they  celebrate  their  25th 
year  of  service  to  the  students  and  the  com- 
munity of  the  university  on  this  most  notewor- 
thy occasion. 

Excitement  and  hope  were  in  evidence  on 
that  day  in  1963,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Newman  Center  was  dedicated  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Cardinal  Gushing  of  Boston.  Our 
own  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Springfield, 
Christopher  J.  Weldon,  who  is  a  close,  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  was  there  to  share  in 
that  excitement  which  is  as  clear  today  as  it 
was  that  important  day  25  years  ago. 

Today,  the  Newman  Center  is  under  the  d  - 
rection  of  the  Reverend  J.  Joseph  Quigley.  He 
has  been  there  since  its  inception,  and  has 
headed  the  center  for  the  last  1 0  years.  Along 
with  a  very  able  staff,  Father  Quigley  has 
furthered  Cardinal  Newman's  goals  by  assist- 
ing more  than  30,000  Catholic  alumni  of  the 
university  as  well  as  countless  others  who 
have  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Newman 
Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newman  Center  in  Am- 
herst is  the  largest  center  of  its  kind  on  the 
east  coast,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  have  rep- 
resented it  for  the  entire  25  years  it  has  exist- 
ed. The  Newman  Center  has  had  the  strong 
support  of  the  diocese  of  Springfield,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Maguire 
and  Auxiliary  Bishop  Leo  E.  O'Neil  have  con- 
tinued this  strong  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  through  their 
support  for,  and  love  of,  the  center. 

Cardinal  Newman's  desire  to  encourage  the 
laity  of  this  Nation's  colleges  and  universities 
to  grow  and  develop  through  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  church  is  certainly  evident  at 
the  Newman  Center  in  Amherst.  The  25  years 
of  service  to  church  and  community  that  have 
been  offered  by  Rev.  David  Power  and  his 
successor,  Rev.  Leo  Leclerc,  as  well  as  the 
current  director.  Reverend  Quigley,  is  quite  an 
inspiration.  These  men  have  all  established 
friendships  with  my  wife,  Corinne,  and  me, 
and  I  am  sure  that  friendship  extends  through- 
out the  community. 

By  preparing  our  Nation's  college  students 
to  develop  intellectually  and  spiritually  through 
various  programs  that  the  center  offers,  the 
center  has  been  of  tremendous  value  to  all 
the  organizations  with  which  it  has  worked. 
Whether  it  is  reaching  out  to  the  community  at 
Christmas,  the  "Friday  Night  Videos."  the 
Annual  Run  for  Ritter  road  race,  or  countless 
other  events,  the  center  represents  so  much 
to  western  Massachusetts. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  duties  in 
Congress  will  not  allow  me  to  participate  with, 
among  others:  His  Eminence  Bernard  Cardinal 
Law,  Archbishop  of  Boston;  Most  Reverend 
Daniel  A.  Cronin,  Bishop  of  Fall  River;  Most 
Reverend  Timothy  J.  Hanington,  Bishop  of 
Worcester;   Most  Reverend  Joseph   F.   Ma- 
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guire.  Bishop  of  Springfield;  and  tfie  Reverernj 
Leo  E.  O'Neil,  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Springfield, 
as  they  are  joined  with  many  of  my  friends 
from  across  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts in  celebrating  the  solemn  pontifical  cere- 
monies of  Thanksgiving  for  the  Newman  Cen- 
ter's 25  years  of  service  to  the  church  and  the 
community. 


COMMEMORATION         OF 
lOOTH         EMANCIPATION 
BLACK  BRAZIL 


THE 
OP 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  May 
13,  1988,  black  Brazilians  will  celebrate  100 
years  of  freedom.  Since  their  enslavement  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1532,  they  have  stmggled 
for  full  equality  and  equal  participation,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  establish  the  independent 
state  of  Palmores  in  1645.  Their  centennial 
celebrates  the  marvelous  advantage  of  auton- 
omy. 

In  view  of  this  historic  occasion  I  wanted  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  proclamation 
which  was  approved  by  the  Chicago  City 
Council  commemorating  the  100th  emancipa- 
tion of  black  Brazilians.  I  and  freedom  loving 
people  in  the  United  States  wish  our  friends  in 
Brazil  many,  many  more  years  of  freedom  and 
prosperity.  The  commemoration  which  was 
approved  by  the  council  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Afro-Brazilians  were  officially 
freed  from  slavery  May  13th.  1888:  and 

Whereas,  Nearly  60  million  descendants  of 
the  African  race  call  Brazil  home,  making 
them  the  largest  population  of  Blacks  any- 
where outside  the  continent  of  Africa;  and 

Whereas.  The  Nation  of  Brazil  was  largely 
built  on  the  back  of  Black  slave  labor  and 
the  contributions  of  Blacks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  has  never  been  fully  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated:  and 

Whereas.  Black  Brazilians  have  struggled 
for  full  equality  since  they  were  first 
brought  to  Brazil  by  the  Portugese  In  1532 
by  rebelling  repeatedly  against  their  en- 
slavement and  even  establishing  the  Inde- 
pendent state  of  Palmores  in  1645;  and 

Whereas.  Chief  Zumbl  and  his  followers 
fought  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  to 
their  death  in  1697  when,  after  27  major  as- 
saults, the  first  Independent  Black  state  In 
the  Western  hemisphere  crumbled  under 
massive  attack;  and 

Whereas,  Chief  Zumbi's  last  stand  and 
great  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  freedom  is 
celebrated  Novemtjer  the  20th  of  each  year 
by  Black  Brazilians;  and 

Whereas,  These  descendants  of  Africans 
taken  from  the  Angola-Central  Africa,  Nige- 
ria-Benin. Mozambique  areas  have  main- 
tained, despite  350  years  of  slavery,  the  in- 
digenous African  culture  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  any  other  group  of  Africans 
outside  the  continent  and 

Whereas,  Such  culture  is  a  Brazilian  and 
world  treasure  to  be  preserved  and  not  just 
trivialize  In  a  carnival  atmosphere;  and 

Whereas.  A  Chicago  delegation  led  by 
Journalist  Nathaniel  Clay,  and  delegations 
from  other  parts  of  the  U.S..  will  be  travel- 
ing to  the  predominantly  Black  state  of 
Babia  in  Northeast  Brazil  to  participate  In 
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Resolved,  That  the  Acting  Mayor  of 
a«o  and  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
qouncil,  assembled  here,  this  27th  Day 
-il,  do  hereby  recognize  and  honor 
Brazilians  on  the  occasion  of  their 
inial  Celebration,  and  wish  for  them 
glorious  things  that  full  freedom  and 
participation  in  society  can  bring:  and 
t  Further  Resolved.  That  a  suitable 
if  this  resolution  be  prepared  for  pre- 
sental  ion  to  representatives  of  Afro-Brazil- 
ians t  y  Nathaniel  Clay  and  members  of  the 
delegi  tion  accompanying  him. 
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HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAUFORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Apnl  29,  1988 

U^NTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in 

C  )ngress  share  a  sense  of  unease,  con- 

and  fnistration  regarding  the  policy  that 

jeen    pursued    by    the    administration 

Panama  and  its  military  leader  Gen. 

Noriega.  At  the  same  time,  however, 

_  has  been  little  discussion  of  the  poten- 

akernatlves  and  the  long-term  goals  U.S. 

should  pursue  in  relations  with  that  im- 

nation. 

_/s  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 

inclucjes   an   outstanding   discussion   of   this 

:  and  frustrating  issue  by  our  dlstin- 

guishfed  colleague  from  Indiana,  Congressman 

Hamilton,  a  leading  member  of  the 

Foreign  Affairs  Ck>mmittee,  and  VIron 

senior  associate  of  the  Carnegie  En- 

for  International  Peace  and  a  former 

Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 

4ffairs. 

Speaker,  I  commend  this  excellent  arti- 

my  colleagues.  We  can  all  benefit  from 

i^ght 

Panaiia:  Why  Not  a  Negotiated 

Settle»«ent? 
Viron  P.  Vaky  and  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 
..  efforts  to  remove  Gen.  Manuel  Nor- 
from  power  in  Panama  through  unilat- 
Hionomic  and  political  pressure  are  not 
work  ing.  Frustration  with  present  policy  is 
pushing  other  options  forward,  but  the 
government  is  badly  divided  over  what 
(.  The  choice  for  the  United  States  in 
com|ag    weeks    is    clear:    either    to    move 
rd  the  use  of  miliary  force  In  Panama 
press  for  a  diplomatic  solution. 

military    Intervention    in    Panama 

.  be  a  mistake.  It  would  cost  American 

endanger  the  security  of  the  canal  and 

undermine  U.S.   interests  in  Panama  and 

out  Latin  America.  It  would  only 

benefit  those  who  enjoy  our  failures:  the 

and  the  Cubans. 

Better  course  is  to  push  for  a  mediated 

settlement  between  Noriega  and  his  political 

The  most  important  question  for 

United  SUtes  is  not  Noriegas  depar- 
but  the  nature  of  the  Panamanian  so- 
and  government  that  will  follow.  Only 
a  negotiated,  political  solution  can  secure  a 
peai  eful  succession. 
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Mistakes  in  recent  U.S.  policy  are  clear. 
First,  we  miscalculated  the  efficacy  of  eco- 
nomic pressure.  Noriega  has  been  able  to 
withstand  sanctions.  Perhaps  a  period  of 
protracted  economic  warfare  could  induce 
Noriegas  collapse,  but  it  is  not  clear  how 
long  that  would  take.  Economic  measures, 
in  the  meantime,  are  seriously  damaging 
the  country's  economic  and  financial  infra- 
structure. As  the  United  States  has  ac- 
knowledged, they  are  hurting  the  Panama- 
nian people.  We  may  be  unintentionally  de- 
stroying the  private  sector— the  base  of 
moderate,  democratic  strength  on  which 
Panama's  future  stability  will  depend. 

Second,  we  miscalculated  support  for  Nor- 
iega within  the  Panama  Defense  Forces.  He 
has  proven  resistant  to  discontent  in  the 
ranks,  and  he  is  alert  to  coup  attempts  or- 
chestrated from  outside  or  within.  If  he  has 
the  support  of  the  drug  cartel,  as  we  claim, 
or  quiet  support  from  other  governments, 
then  he  is  likely  to  find  the  funds  to  ensure 
his  troop's  loyalty. 

Third,  we  overestimated  the  effect  in 
Panana  of  U.S.  support  for  President  Eric 
Delvalle.  He  was  at  first  Noriega's  man,  and 
he  has  not  won  over  the  leadership  of  the 
opposition,  the  Civic  Crusade.  Moreover, 
many  in  the  opposition  are  waiting  for  the 
United  States  to  act,  instead  of  working  for 
a  Panamanian  solution  to  their  country's 
problems.  Our  pressures  have  given  them  an 
excuse  to  sit  on  their  hands. 

Finally,  we  have  failed  to  consult  ade- 
quately with  our  friends  and  allies  in  Latin 
America.  At  the  outset  of  the  Panama  crisis, 
many  in  the  region  expresed  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  U.S.  position.  Today,  we 
are  becoming  increasingly  isolated,  and 
Latin  American  leaders  are  shying  away 
from  U.S.  efforts.  They  are  puzzled,  suspi- 
cious and  increasingly  apprehensive  about 
the  possibility  of  U.S.  military  intervention. 
At  this  point,  we  caruiot  return  to  business 
as  usual  in  Panama.  The  departure  of  Nor- 
iega is  a  goal  that  still  has  regional  support 
and  bipartisan  backing  in  Congress.  But  we 
must  choose  tactics  that  do  not  threaten 
broader  U.S.  interesU.  President  Oscar 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  warned  that  all  of 
Latin  America  will  oppose  U.S.  military 
intervention. 

The  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  a 
diplomatic  settlement  is  unclear.  Neither 
the  president  nor  the  secretary  of  state  has 
been  engaged:  lower  level  talks  with  Noriega 
to  negotiate  a  trade  of  asylum  for  a  nonex- 
tradition  pledge  do  not  exhaust  diplomatic 
options. 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  military 
options  are  being  considered  when  not  all 
diplomatic  options  have  been  pursued.  The 
United  States  ignored  last  month's  multilat- 
eral mediation  effort  undertaken  by  Arias, 
Spanish  Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonzalez, 
three  former  Latin  American  presidents  and 
Panama's  Archbishop  Marcos  McGrath. 
These  leaders  are  calling  for  renewed  insist- 
ence by  the  international  community  that 
Noriega  and  the  Civic  Crusade  negotiate  a 
solution  to  the  current  crisis. 

To  date  this  mediation  effort  has  lan- 
guished, in  large  part  because  of  U.S.  ne- 
glect. Many  of  Noriega's  opponents  expect 
the  United  States  to  come  in  and  solve  their 
problems,  so  they  do  not  compromise.  Nor- 
iega, for  his  part,  knows  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans cannot  deliver  the  United  States,  so  he 
temporizes  as  well. 

Despite  the  lack  of  U.S.  interests,  this  me- 
diation effort  holds  the  most  promise: 

A  unified  regional  approach  would  in- 
crease pressures  on  Noriega,  reducing  his 
chances  of  outside  support. 
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Noriega  Is  more  likely  to  make  concessions 
to  Latin  American  interlocutors.  He  will  not 
bow  to  U.S.  officials  calling  for  his  ouster. 

A  regional  mediation  effort  with  strong 
U.S.  support  would  build  momentum;  it 
would  quickly  become  the  only  game  In 
town. 

Mediation  may  not  achieve  Noriega's  re- 
moval tomorrow,  but  It  Is  likely  to  provide  a 
better  basis  for  the  political  succession  in 
Panama  that  no  doubt  will  come  soon.  It 
also  offers  a  better  means  of  promoting  and 
protecting  our  interests,  in  Panama  and  the 
region,  by  avoiding  a  heavy-handed  U.S. 
role. 

Some  In  the  administration  distrust  Latin 
American  Initiatives  and  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  rely  on  its  own  power  to 
protect  Its  Interests.  But  we  must  be  clear. 
The  price  of  military  intervention  in 
Panama  will  be  high,  and  we  cannot  forsee 
the  consequences.  Frustration  and  impa- 
tience shoud  not  push  us  into  choices  we 
shall  later  regret.  If  we  can  accept  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  in  Afghanistan  and  advo- 
cate one  in  the  Middle  East,  what's  wrong 
with  trying  one  In  our  own  back  yard? 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  L.F.  SIPP 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  rare  individ- 
ual—and dear  friend  of  mine— who  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  regard  for  his  fellow  man 
and  who  labored  tirelessly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  his  neighbors.  To  the  commu- 
nity of  Staten  Island,  John  L.F.  Sipp  was  a 
treasured  and  dedicated  friend.  His  untimely 
passing  a  year  ago  has  left  an  enormous 
vacuum  in  the  civic  and  charitable  undertak- 
ings in  our  areas. 

Though  he  is  sorely  missed.  Jack  has  left 
behind  a  lasting  legacy  of  generous  deeds 
and  accomplishments. 

An  attorney  by  trade  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  a  local  bank,  Jack  always  found  time 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  demanding  schedule  to 
volunteer  his  skills  and  talents  in  a  wide  array 
of  leadership  and  service  roles. 

He  served  as  director  of  a  cultural  center,  a 
children's  society,  the  borough's  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  several  health-related  organi- 
zations. 

Jack  was  instrumental  in  assisting  the  re- 
development of  our  more  improverished 
neighborhoods  and  helped  raise  millions  of 
dollars  for  worthy  causes  and  projects.  He 
also  served  on  the  task  force  created  to  facili- 
tate arrangements  for  Staten  Island  to 
become  the  site  for  a  new  Navy  homeport. 

Among  his  numerous  awards  for  community 
sen/ice.  Jack  was  the  recipient  of  honors  from 
the  Society  of  Seaman's  Children,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  Staten  Island  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Staten  Island 
Local  Development  Corporation.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  an  honorary  degree  in  commercial 
science  from  St.  John's  University,  and  served 
under  two  mayors  in  city  government— first  as 
a  member  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on 
City    Finances   created   by    Mayor   Abraham 


Beame  during  New  York's  fiscal  crisis;  and 
then  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Port 
Council  on  Development  and  Promotion  under 
Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch. 

The  list  of  Jack's  accomplishments,  howev- 
er, only  touches  on  his  humanitarian  spirit  and 
genuine  kindness.  His  door  was  always  open 
to  any  problem,  large  or  small,  and  his  heart 
was  sincerely  behind  every  endeavor  he  un- 
dertook. It  seemed  he  was  a  man  driven  by  a 
need  to  be  generous,  and  our  community  will 
indeed  be  fortunate  to  see  his  like  again. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  Jack's  unselfish 
and  meritorious  achievements  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  know  they 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  outstanding 
contributions  he  made  to  his  community  and 
the  inspiring  example  he  set  for  all  who  knew 
him. 


DR.  MAX  COOPER:  ALABAMA'S 
FIRST  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP 
SCIENCES  MEMBER 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  medical 
center  at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Bir- 
mingham has  firmly  established  its  outstand- 
ing reputation  as  a  worid-class  medical  and 
research  facility,  and  has  long  been  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  development  of  new  ave- 
nues of  treatment  for  a  variety  of  medical  dis- 
eases and  disorders. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  our  medical  center's 
much-deserved  reputation  must  go  to  the  high 
calibre  of  scientists  and  physicians  it  employs, 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  a  few 
moments  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
about  one  medical  researcher  at  UAB  who 
has  garnered  one  of  the  highest  honors  that 
can  be  accorded  an  American  scientist  or  en- 
gineer. 

Dr.  Max  Cooper,  UAB  professor  of  pediat- 
rics and  medicine  and  director  of  the  school's 
laboratory  of  cellular  immunology,  was  named 
on  Tuesday,  April  26,  1988  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  one  of  only  61 
scientists  and  engineers  across  the  country  to 
receive  this  much-coveted  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished and  continuing  achievements  in 
original  research. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  pri- 
vate organization  of  scientists  and  engineers 
dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  science  and 
its  use  for  the  general  welfare.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1863  by  an  act  of  Congress  that  calls 
upon  the  academy  to  act  as  an  official  advisor 
to  the  Federal  Government,  upon  request,  in 
any  matter  of  science  or  technology.  The 
election  of  61  new  members  brings  the  total 
number  of  current  members  to  1,540.  The 
academy  also  elected  15  foreign  associates 
from  eight  countries,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  foreign  associates  to  257. 

New  members  to  the  academy,  in  addition 
to  having  made  a  significant  achievement  in 
original  research,  must  be  nominated  by  a 
present  member  of  the  academy.  Existing 
academy  members  select  new  members 
during  their  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
DC. 
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Dr.  Cooper's  research  has  focused  on  the 
relationship  between  breakdowns  in  the 
immune  system  and  the  development  of  medi- 
cal disorders  such  as  pneumonia,  meningitis, 
organ  rejection,  and  some  forms  of  cancer. 
He  made  a  major  discovery  of  two  types  of 
immune  cells,  the  T  cell  and  the  B  cell,  that 
attracted  woridwide  attention  in  the  eariy 
1960's.  He  also  identified  a  specific  type  of 
leukemia. 

We  in  Alabama  are  particulariy  proud  that 
Dr.  Cooper  is  the  first  person  from  any  Ala- 
bama institution  ever  to  be  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  acknowledgement 
of  one's  achievements  than  that  received 
from  one's  own  peers,  and  I  am  certain  that 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Dr.  Max  Cooper  on  being  included 
among  the  best  scientists  and  researchers  in 
the  worid. 

Congratulations  must  also  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabarna  at  Birmingham,  for  providing 
the  type  of  nurturing  and  supportive  research 
environment  that  fosters  scientific  and  medical 
breakthroughs  and  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  treatment. 

I  commend  Dr.  Max  Cooper  on  his  election 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  of 
us  in  Alabama,  and  the  Nation,  are  proud  of 
your  outstanding  accomplishments.  Your  past 
and  future  achievements  mean  a  better  quality 
of  life  and  standard  of  living  for  all  of  us,  and 
we  look  forward  to  your  continued  success  as 
your  research  work  continues. 
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ley  in  April  1985,  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
police. 

Locally,  Chief  Saviers  is  a  member  of  West- 
minster Kiwanis  Club,  serving  as  its  president 
in  1984-85.  He  cun^ently  serves  as  district 
chairman  of  the  Orange  Frontier  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  participating  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  many  Scouting  activities. 
He  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  Humana  Hospital  Westminster. 

Chief  Saviers  maintains  an  excellent  rela- 
tionship with  Westminster's  growing  Asian 
community  by  working  closely  with  Asian  lead- 
ers. He  is  nationally  recognized  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable source  of  information  on  Asian-relat- 
ed crime,  and  has  testified  liefore  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized  Crime.  Chief 
Saviers  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Attorney  General's  Advisory  Board  on 
Asian  Gangs,  and  supporter  of  community 
programs  involved  in  youth  diversion  and 
victim/witness  assistance. 

Chief  Saviers  may  be  ending  the  career  as 
a  professional  public  servant,  but  I  am  certain 
that  the  citizens  of  Westminster  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  Chief  Saviers'  dedication  to 
making  their  community  a  better  place  to  live. 


CHIEF  DONALD  L.  SAVIERS 
RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
distinguished  public  servant  from  my  38th 
Congressional  District  in  California  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  plans.  After  29  years 
of  dedicated  and  exemplary  service.  Chief 
Donald  L.  Saviers,  of  the  Westminster  Police 
Department,  will  take  off  his  badge,  hang  up 
his  gun,  and  return  to  civilian  life. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  38th 
Congressional  District,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chief  Saviers  for  his  outstanding  work  which 
has  helped  make  our  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

After  leaving  the  Air  Force  in  1959,  Chief 
Saviers  joined  the  Westminister  Police  Depart- 
ment as  a  patrolman.  Progressing  through  the 
ranks.  Chief  Saviers  was  appointed  investiga- 
tor in  1962,  and  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  in 
1963.  From  1966  to  1969  Chief  Saviers 
served  as  traffic  bureau  commander,  and  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  and  assigned  detective 
bureau  commander  in  1971.  Chief  Saviers 
was  promoted  to  captain  in  1972  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  operations  division. 
During  this  period  of  time,  he  was  also  as- 
signed to  the  Orange  County  Criminal  Justice 
Council  as  special  consultant  on  law  enforce- 
ment. In  1973,  Chief  Saviers  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  investigation  division.  Fol- 
lowing the  retirement  of  Chief  Jack  L.  Shock- 


SALUTE  TO  THE  MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN  LEGAL  DEFENSE 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund  for  20  years  of  out- 
standing service.  MALDEF  will  celebrate  its 
anniversary  with  a  special  dinner  on  April  30, 
1988,  and  1  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  great  accomplishments  of  this 
important  organization. 

MALDEF  is  a  national  organizatran  utilizing 
law,  research,  community  educatron.  and 
scholarships  to  gain  equality  for  Mexican- 
Americans  and  other  Hispanics.  MALDEF  was 
established  in  1968  in  San  Antonio,  TX.  For 
the  first  time,  an  organization  was  created 
with  the  intent  of  fighting  discrimination  on  the 
job  and  in  the  schools,  to  speak  out  against 
racist  actions  by  police  and  in  the  courts,  and 
to  increase  Hispanic  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  this  country. 

Now,  20  years  later,  MALDEF's  efforts  are 
seen  around  the  country,  in  the  classrooms,  at 
the  polling  sites  and  in  city  hall.  But  there  are 
many  cases  yet  to  be  filed  and  many  battles 
still  to  be  won.  The  voice  of  the  immigrant  re- 
mains unheard.  Too  many  Hispanic  children 
continue  to  receive  an  inferior  education,  and 
the  Hispanic  community  continues  to  face  dis- 
crimination. MALDEF's  work  will  and  must 
continue  until  all  Hispanics  share  and  enjoy 
the  basic  rights  deserved  by  all  individuals 
living  in  this  country. 

1  would  like  to  commend  the  individuals  who 
had  the  foresight  to  found  MALDEF,  who  de- 
cided that  Hispanics  had  to  change  the  status 
quo  so  as  to  allow  succeeding  generations  to 
determine  their  own  future. 
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It  is  la  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  thank  the 
people  who  have  in  the  past  and  will  in  the 
future  serve  the  Hispanic  community  through 
MALDI  ;F,  and  I  congratulate  them  on  20 
years  ( f  service. 
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POST-GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  April  2, 
^larietta,  GA,  Daily  Journal.  Lloyd  Cutler 
piece  captioned  "Post-government  em- 
restrictions  are  simply  overkill."  In  it, 
.  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  Senate  bill 
to  tighten  the  longstanding  conflict 
laws  that  make  it  a  crime  for 
or   former   Government   officials   to 
their  public  trust  for  private  gain. 
:utler  recognizes  that  the  avoidance  of 
of  interest  laws  is  an  important  politi- 
e  in  our  system  of  Government.  At  the 
ime  he  points  out  that  if  restrictions  on 
e  nployment  are  too  stringent,  they  may 
nany  of  our  best  qualified  citizens  from 
their  turn  as  occasional  public  servants. 
O!  iportunity  to  move  from  private  to  public 
and  back  again  is  a  vital  feature  of  our 
system. 
.  proposals  of  this  nature  will  affect 
of  Congress,  I  commend  this  article 
:olleagues. 

the  Marietta  (GA)  Daily  Journal. 
Apr.  2,  1988] 

:  "OST-GOVERNMEirrAL  EMPLOYMENT 

I^TRicTioNS  Are  Simply  Overkill 
(By  Lloyd  N.  Cutler) 
"Never  Again  Mike  Deaver"  bill  is 
lo  passage  in  the  Senate.  With  spon- 
is  diverse  as  Strom  Thurmond   and 
Metzenbaum,  how  can  it  fail?  Its 
„>  is  to  tighten  the  longstanding  con- 
if  interest  laws  that  make  it  a  crime 
or  former  government  officials 
their  public  trust  for  private  gain, 
are  some  desirable  improvements  in 
...  Since  criminal  convictions  for  tech- 
white-collar  crime  are  so  difficult  to 
it  adds  a  civil  enforcement  altema- 
knyone  who  violates  the  law  can  be  re- 
;  1  to  pay  over  to  the  government  the 
(  amed  by  the  violation,  plus  a  penalty 
percent.    And   for   the   first   time, 
senators     and    congressmen     and 
congressional  staffers  would  be  sub- 
.  to  the  same  conflict  of  interest  rules 
have  legislated  for  former  executive 
1  officials. 

because  of  the  Deaver  case,  the  bills 
.._  on  post-employment  activities 
.  so  much  overkill  that  they  may 
many  of  our  best  qualified  citizens 
taking  their  turn  as  occasional  public 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

return  to  private  life,  resume  his  food  and 
drug  practice  before  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. For  one  year,  he  would  be 
barred  from  appearing  not  only  before  the 
SEC.  but  before  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  government. 

Moreover,  the  new  bill  would  bar  a  former 
Cabinet-level  official  from  advising  or  repre- 
senting any  foreign  government  or  entity 
under  its  control  as  to  any  matter,  whether 
or  not  it  concerns  the  United  States,  for  18 
months  after  his  return  to  private  life.  A 
former  attorney  general  or  White  House 
counsel  could  not  advise  or  represent  West 
Germany  in  a  case  against  France  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  even 
though  the  case  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  United  States  or  the  former  of- 
ficials  responsibilities  while  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

The  avoidance  of  conflicts  of  interest  is  an 
important  political  value  in  our  system  of 
government,  but  it  is  one  among  many  Im- 
portant and  often  competing  values.  A 
second  and  equally  important  value  is  citi- 
zen participation  in  government,  not  only  as 
voters  or  lifetime  civil  servants  but  also  as 
occasional  public  servants  during  a  primary 
private  career. 

Cincinnatus  was  a  glorious  and  ancient  ex- 
ample, emulated  in  this  century  by  such  ad- 
mired citizen-statesmen  as  Elihu  Root. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Henry  Stimson, 
Dean  Acheson.  Cyrus  Vance  and  George 
Schulz. 

All  of  us  want  our  government  to  attract 
to  its  service  the  most  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  we  produce.  None  of  us 
wants  our  government  to  consist  solely  of 
lifetime  officials.  Since  we  want  as  many 
citizens  as  possible  to  participate  at  least  oc- 
casionally in  public  service,  we  must  not 
make  such  service  a  positive  detriment  to 
the  citizens  pursuit  of  a  rewarding  public- 
private  career. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  opportunity  to 
move  from  private  life  to  public  service  and 
back  again  is  a  refreshing  an  invigorating 
feature  of  our  political  system.  In  my  view, 
we  would  pay  a  heavy  political  cost  if  we 
adopt  such  rigid  post-employment  rules  that 
future  generations  will  not  produce  their 
own  counterparts  of  the  citizen-statesmen 
listed  above. 
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Bu  t  under  the  new  bill,  a  lawyer  who  spe- 
ciali:  es  in  food  and  drug  and  securities  law 
and  is  appointed  as  a  Securities  and  Ex- 
char  ge    Commissioner   could    not.    on    his 


CELEBRATING  THE  125TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  is  celebrating  its 
125th  anniversary.  During  125  years  the  uni- 
versity has  developed  itself  as  an  institution,  it 
has  offered  its  students  a  chance  to  realize 
their  own  potential,  it  has  broadened  the 
scope  of  scientific  research  and  it  has  provid- 
ed its  faculty  with  resources  for  further  growth. 
But,  more  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  has  developed  with 
the  region  in  a  way  that  only  a  land  grant  insti- 
tution can. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts largely  owes  its  very  existence  to 
one  of  the  native  sons  of  nearby  Templelon, 
MA,  also  in  the  first  district  of  Massachusetts. 


April  29,  1988 

Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner  first  unveiled  a  plan 
tor  a  State  university  for  the  industrial  classes 
in  1850.  His  plan  called  for  the  endowment  of 
a  State  university  in  Illinois  from  the  receipt  of 
public  land  sales. 

In  1857,  Congressman  Justin  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont turned  Mr.  Turner's  idea  into  a  legisla- 
tive proposal.  The  Morrill  Act  was  signed  into 
law  the  following  year  and  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  land  grant  universities  across 
the  Nation  including  the  creation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  in  Amherst  in  1863. 

Since  then,  the  "Aggie  College"  has  flour- 
ished. As  a  State  Senator,  I  oversaw  a  State 
charter  for  the  entire  University  of  Massachu- 
setts system.  And  during  my  30  years  in  the 
U.S.  (ingress,  I  have  worked  with  the  com- 
munity, with  university  officials,  and  with  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  make  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
land  grant  institutions.  Together  we  have 
blazed  new  trails  in  the  field  of  polymer  re- 
search, we  established  a  mass  transit  system 
now  duplicated  across  the  Nation,  and  those 
strong  agricultural  foundations  have  blos- 
somed into  the  seventh  largest  agricultural 
school  in  the  Nation. 

But  the  greatest  resource  of  any  university, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  student  body— the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  is  no  different.  During 
30  years,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
many  students  at  the  university  including 
many  of  my  daughter's  friends.  And,  in  fact,  I 
have  invited  many  students  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  my  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education.  They  are  bright  and  ambitious, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  proud  to  work  for  them 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  spring  at  about  this  time 
the  university  endowed  a  Chair  in  Science  and 
Technology  in  my  name.  For  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Chair  captured  the  spirit  of  land  grant  uni- 
versities and  the  beauty  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  This  chair  brings  together  a 
public  commitment  ot  education,  many  per- 
sonal and  private  commitments  to  education, 
and  the  university's  commitment  to  education- 
al opportunity  for  its  students  and  economic 
opportunity  for  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pride  to  rep- 
resent the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Congress  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
share  their  story  with  you  today.  This  week- 
end's celebration  is  a  tribute  to  everything  ac- 
complished by  the  university,  but  it  is  also  a 
tribute  to  the  ideals  embodied  in  the  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say, 
"Happy  Anniversary  to  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." 


April  29,  1988 


THE  IN-SCHOOL  SCOUTING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  esteemed  colleagues  an  event  that  will 


take  place  May  4,  1988,  in  my  home  State  of 
California. 

At  this  event,  a  man  who  has  demonstrated 
his  strong  commitment  on  assisting  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  be  presented  the  1988 
"Good  Scout  Award"  for  his  long  time  person- 
al and  corporate  involvement  with  Scouting 
both  locally  and  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  man  is  Peter  H.  Coors, 
president  of  the  brewing  division  of  the  Adolph 
Coors  Co.  Through  the  efforts  of  Peter  Coors, 
more  than  16,000  Hispanic  boys  and  girts 
have  participated  in  the  "In-School  Scouting 
Program." 

"In  School  Scouting"  offers  leadership  train- 
ing and  guidance  to  young  people  many  of 
whom  come  from  economically  disadvantaged 
families,  instilling  in  them  a  sense  of  pride  and 
self-esteem.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  scouting  and  the  positive  impact  it 
has  on  our  different  communities  across  the 
Nation.  I  would  like  to  personally  commend 
Peter  Coors  for  his  work  supporting  a  vital  vol- 
unteer organization  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  young  people  everywhere. 

I  would  further  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  extending  Peter  Coors  a  heart  felt  con- 
gratulations on  receiving  one  of  the  highest 
honors  Scouting  has  to  give.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fellow  Members  of  Congress,  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Peter  H.  (Doors,  the  Los  Angeles  area 
"Good  Scout"  for  1988. 
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project  into  the  international  spotlight  as  a 
leader  in  modem  neurological  research.  The 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine  has  re- 
cruited some  of  the  worid's  top  physicians  and 
researchers  to  join  the  project's  team.  They 
are  working  tirelessly  toward  finding  a  cure  for 
this  devastating  condition. 

The  old  cliche,  like  father  like  son,  has 
never  been  a  more  appropriate  comparison 
than  when  describing  Nick  and  his  son.  Marc. 
Marc's  courage  and  dedication  have  been  an 
inspiration  for  children  and  adults  alike  who 
find  themselves  locked  in  bodies  that  are  of- 
tentimes totally  immobile  due  to  injury  or  dis- 
ease. All  who  come  in  contact  with  Marc  are 
assured  of  a  boost  of  self-confidence,  deter- 
mination, courage,  and  optimism. 

I  commend  the  emotional,  physical,  and 
mental  strength  of  Nick  and  Marc.  I  also  com- 
mend the  Miller-Lite  All  Stars  and  the  former 
members  of  the  NFL  for  their  consistent  sup- 
port of  the  fight  to  cure  paralysis. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  and  the  community 
to  support  the  goal  of  the  Miami  Project  to 
Cure  Paralysis.  A  cure  for  paralysis  would 
answer  the  prayers  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 


TRADE  BILL 


THE  MIAMI  PROJECT  TO  CURE 
PARALYSIS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
important  event  will  take  place  in  Miami,  FL, 
on  May  7,  1988.  Members  of  the  Miller-Lite  All 
Stars  and  former  NFL  stars  will  be  roasted 
during  a  benefit  sponsored  by  the  Miami 
Project  to  Cure  Paralysis. 

Members  of  the  Miller-Lite  All  Stars  includ- 
ing Bob  Beamon,  Frank  DeFord,  Conrad 
Dobler,  Boom  Boom  Geoffrion,  L.C.  Green- 
wood, Bob  Lanier,  Ray  Nitschke,  Boog  Powell, 
Jack  "Hacksaw"  Reynolds,  and  Marv  Thron- 
berry  and  former  NFL  stars  such  as  Dick  An- 
derson, Kim  Bokamper,  A.J.  Duhe,  Manny  Fer- 
nandez, Bob  Kuechenberg,  Don  Nottingham, 
Steve  Towie  and  Nick  Buoniconti  will  join 
forces  to  help  build  a  stronger  financial  base 
for  the  Miami  Project  to  Cure  Paralysis. 

Nick  Buoniconti,  the  NFL  all-pro  linebacker 
for  the  Miami  Dolphins,  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion behind  the  Miami  project  since  1985.  The 
story  behind  Nick's  initial  involvement  in  the 
Miami  project,  however,  is  a  tragic  one. 

Marc  Buoniconti,  Nick's  son,  sustained 
severe  injuries  while  playing  for  The  Citadel 
College  football  team  which  left  him  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down.  From  that  day  on,  both 
father  and  son  have  contributed  unyielding 
energy  to  the  uphill  battle  to  find  a  cure  for 
paralysis. 

Nick's  personal  commitment  and  persever- 
ance has  had  an  immeasurable  impact  on  the 
success  of  the  Miami  project.  His  relentless 
energy  and  drive  have  propelled  the  Miami 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Even 
though  the  House  and  Senate  have  approved 
the  conference  report  on  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  the  trade 
issue  is  far  from  resolved.  The  President  has 
pledged  to  veto  the  legislation,  uncertain 
whether  there  are  enough  votes  to  sustain  his 
veto.  Meanwhile,  those  of  us  in  Congress  and 
the  business  community  who  are  adamantly 
oppposed  to  inclusion  of  the  plant  closings 
provision  in  the  bill  are  fighting  for  more  re- 
sponsible and  beneficial  trade  reform. 

I  supported  the  original  House  version  of 
the  trade  bill,  as  well  as  major  portions  of  the 
conference  report.  Benefits  of  the  legislation 
include  a  requirement  that  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  take  action  against  any  of  our 
trading  partners  who  maintain  a  consistent 
pattern  of  unfair  trading  practices.  This  provi- 
sion does  not  give  American  manufacturers 
an  unfair  advantage  in  global  competition. 
Rather,  it  takes  into  account  the  logic  that 
they  can  only  be  competitive  in  an  internation- 
al market  governed  by  the  same  rules. 

After  a  decade  of  negotiations,  the  United 
States  committed  to  joining  the  other  major 
trading  countries  of  the  worid  in  a  common 
system  of  classifying  products  that  can  be 
used  for  both  imports  and  exports.  The  trade 
bill  would  implement  the  harmonized  system. 
The  legislation  contains  a  host  of  temporary 
duty  reductions  and  suspensions,  in  addition 
to  classification  changes,  on  products  that 
can't  be  obtained  in  this  country.  I  have  heard 
from  companies  in  my  district  that  have  waited 
for  years  for  enactment  of  these  miscellane- 
ous tariff  provisions.  Also,  there  is  widespread 
support  for  greater  protection  of  U.S.  intellec- 
tual property  rights  as  included  in  the  trade 
bill. 
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During  floor  debate  on  the  conference 
report,  I  laid  out  my  reasons  for  opposing  en- 
actment of  plant  closing  restrictions.  I  won't 
belabor  those  points.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  and  eliminate  the 
restrictions,  an  effort  that  failed.  Thus,  I  was 
forced  to  weigh  the  benefits  of  the  overall 
package  against  the  extreme  negative  implica- 
tions of  the  plant  closings  provision.  I  voted 
against  the  trade  legislation  because  I  believe 
that  the  trade  bill  with  plant  closings  is  a  bad 
bill. 

In  the  likely  event  that  his  veto  is  sustained, 
the  President  has  promised  to  reintroduce  a 
trade  bill  without  plant  closings  and  if  the  Con- 
gress will  approve  it,  he  has  pledged  to  sign 
the  bill  into  law. 

Textiles  and  furniture  are  two  of  the  most 
prominent  industries  in  my  district.  Yet,  too 
many  textile  mills  have  closed  due  to  the  flood 
of  cheap  textile  and  apparel  imports  into  this 
country.  Furniture  exports  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  high  foreign  tariffs.  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington late  in  1986,  having  decided  that  pro- 
moting fair  trade  was  one  of  my  own  priorities 
as  a  Memt>er  of  Congress. 

Nonetheless,  the  trade  bill,  with  plant  clos- 
ings included,  would  do  more  to  hurt  these 
two  industries  than  help  them.  The  furniture 
industry  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the  trade  bill 
in  its  current  form.  The  textile  industry  is  sup- 
portive of  the  textile  bill  as  the  remedy  for 
their  trade  problems— a  measure  I  have 
worked  hard  to  see  enacted. 

I  urge  the  leadership  to  move  fonward  on  a 
truly  competitive  trade  bill,  minus  plant  clos- 
ings. They  have  my  support. 


JOHN  L.  COSTELLO,  M.D.,  HON- 
ORED BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  VER- 
MONT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSFy 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29.  1988 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  cognizant  of  a  great  honor  being  bestowed 
upon  an  outstanding  physician  in  the  1 4th  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  which  I  represent. 

In  mid-May,  Dr.  John  L.  Costello,  a  long 
term  and  very  popular  member  of  St.  Francis 
Hospital's  medical  staff,  which  is  part  of  the 
national  Franciscan  HeaKh  System  of  New 
Jersey,  Inc.,  is  being  honored  as  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  for  his  outstand- 
ing services  in  their  behalf. 

According  to  the  information  provided  by  a 
dedicated  member  of  the  St.  Francis  Hospital 
administrative  staH,  Mrs.  Joan  Quigley.  vice 
president  of  corporate  affairs,  the  honoree 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  service. 

John  L.  Costello,  M.D..  «^o  recently  retired 
from  the  private  practrce  of  surgery  in  Jersey 
City,  will  be  honored  by  the  university  of  Ver- 
mont on  Saturday,  May  14,  1988.  He  will  re- 
ceive the  A.  Bradley  Soule  Award,  named  for 
an  alumnus  of  the  university,  for  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  the  school. 

Dr.  Costello  is  cun-ently  the  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  for  Medical  Affairs  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Health  System  of  New  Jersey.  He  is 
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the  liai  ion  between  the  administration  of  St. 
Francis  Hospital.  Jersey  City,  and  its  300- 
memb€  ■  medical  staff. 

He  ii  a  general  surgeon  who  graduated 
from  th  3  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Vernont  and  gained  clinical  experience  in 
hospita  s  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticu ,  as  well  as  in  service  to  his  country 
oversei  is  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

He  a  tended  additional  classes  in  medicine 
at  the  Jniversity  of  Vienna  and  demonstrated 
such  di  tgence  in  continuing  medical  education 
that  h«  was  twice  awarded  the  Physician's 
Recogt  ition  Certificate  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal As!  ociation  and  the  New  Jersey  Medical 
Associi  ition 
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served  as  clinical  associate  profes- 

lurgery  at  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
t  of  New  Jersey  and  is  the  author  of 
articles  that  have  been  published  in 
shed  medical  journals, 
a  member  and  was  elected  a  council- 
_  American  College  of  Surgeons  and 
fellow  of  the  International  College  of 
a  member  of  the  American  College 
irology,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Utilization  Review  Physicians. 
He  vras  an  active  member  of  the  medical 
staff  o  St.  Francis  Hospital  since  1952  and 
served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  of  its 
medica  council  and  chairman  of  many  com- 
mittee! .  He  served  as  a  member  of  that  hos- 
pital's loard  of  trustees  and  twice  led  its  fund- 
raising  efforts  as  chairman  of  its  charity  ball. 
He  ii ;  active  in  several  Hudson  County  civic 
and  so  :ial  groups  and  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Fri-  sndly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  In  1981  he  re- 
ceived St.  Francis  Hospital's  Medal  of  Honor 
for  exi  aordinary  dedication  to  that  institution 
and  its  patients. 

I  sa  ute  Dr.  Costello  for  his  professional 
servic«  to  thousands  of  individuals  in  the  New 
Jersey  area.  In  addition  to  his  competence  he 
has  biten  generous  on  many  occasions,  as- 
sisting those  medically  indigent. 

coTimend  the  University  of  Vermont  for 
bestov  ing  this  honor  on  Dr.  John  Costello.  He 
served  his  profession  with  honor  and  dig- 
has  served  his  community  with  tender 
:»re. 
certain  that  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
of  Representatives  wish  to  join  me  in 
to  Dr.  Costello. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

package  was  born  to  alleviate  unfair  tax  prac- 
tises, to  simplify  our  lives  and  to  once  and  for 
all  change  the  way  Americans  look  at  this 
time  of  year.  We,  however,  have  failed  in 
these  efforts. 

President  Reagan  required  four  criteria  be 
met  before  he  supported  a  tax  reform  pack- 
age; fairness,  growth  oriented,  simplification, 
and  family  oriented. 

Shifting  of  $120  billion  in  tax  liabilities  to  the 
business  sector— the  same  sector  where  the 
middle  class  finds  employment— is  not  my 
idea  of  fairness.  The  elimination  of  the  long- 
term  capital  gains  reduction  was  a  way  of 
sticking  it  to  the  rich.  However,  small  enter- 
prises derive  their  dollars  to  start  and  conduct 
business  from  venture  capital— the  same  cap- 
ital eliminated  from  a  tax  preferential  status. 
Even  worse,  while  we  have  increased  the 
maximum  capital  gains  rate  a  record  65  per- 
cent, our  main  trading  competitors  have  de- 
creased and  in  some  cases  eliminated  taxes 
on  capital  gains.  Surely,  these  actions  affect 
the  creation  of  jobs  so  important  to  the  growth 
of  our  economy. 

April  15,  marked  the  occasion  when  Amer- 
ica would  decide  if  Congress  did  its  job  and 
simplified  the  tax  filing  process.  Confusion 
reigned  supreme  as  the  "caretaker"  of  tax 
collection,  the  IRS,  found  itself  in  some  cases, 
unable  to  answer  the  questions  Americans 
needed  answered  to  file  proper  returns.  This 
body  spent  so  much  time  tinkering  with  the 
whole  system  to  ensure  that  revenue  levels 
remined  at  least  constant,  that  it  tinkered  itself 
into  a  state  of  mass  confusion. 

The  family  oriented  objective,  too.  failed  to 
be  implemented.  Couples  have  recently  dis- 
covered that  Congress,  by  setting  tax  brackets 
at  their  current  rates,  have  penalized  individ- 
uals for  the  high  crime  of  being  mamed. 

1  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  fought  strenu- 
ously against  the  1986  tax  reform  bill.  After 
hearing  of  the  confusion  and  incredibly  une- 
quitable situation  that  was  exposed  during  tax 
season,  I  again  affirm  my  belief  that  we  have 
created  a  monster  that  could  spell  disaster  for 
the  long-term  health  of  the  U.S.  economy. 


Apnl  29,  1988 


April  29,  1988 


DEPENDABLE  EVERLASTING 
TAX  DAY 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Irit 


Friday  April  29,  1988 

CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  swallows 

and   the   groundhog   to   his 

spring  ushers  in  events  that  we  may 

on  seeing  year  after  year.  Included  in 

of    "dependables"  is  April  15,  better 

as  "tax  day." 

However  predictable  tax  day  has  become. 

format  by  which  we  participate  changes 

year.  Once  again  confusion  reigns  as 

and  families  file  their  yeariy  tax 
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w  >uld  like  to  take  this  time  to  remind  this 
distirv  luished  body  that  2  years  ago.  a  tax 
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LIMIT  ON  HONEY  PROGRAM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  record-set- 
ting 200  million  pounds  of  1987  crop  honey 
will  be  placed  in  the  Marketing  Loan  Program 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  24  cents  for 
each  pound.  Honey  producers  are  able  to 
redeem  up  to  1.04  million  pounds  of  honey 
through  the  marketing  loan  system,  and  will 
forfeit  another  5.12  million  pounds  of  the  1987 
corp  to  the  Federal  Government  to  avoid  a 
direct  payment  limitation. 

Because  of  the  substantial  level  of  subsi- 
dies available  to  all  producers,  participation  in 
the  Federal  program  is  at  an  alltime  high.  The 
1985  Food  Security  Act  has  encouraged  pro- 
ducers who  have  never  beiore  sought — or  had 
reason  to  seek— Federal  subsidies  to  sign  up. 
While  I  have  tried  to  impose  some  reasonable 


restrictions  on  the  maximum  individual  gains 
that  can  be  received  by  producers  in  this  and 
many  other  commodity  support  programs, 
there  are  still  very  few  effective  statutory 
limits. 

Among  the  many  letters  I  have  received 
from  American  beekeepers  urging  program- 
matic reform  is  one  from  a  third-generation 
farmer  in  Defiance.  lA.  who  supports  a  maxi- 
mum individual  payment  limitation  of 
$150,000.  While  1  continue  to  advocate  the 
phase  out  of  this  program,  1  include  the  full 
text  of  his  letter  for  the  review  of  our  col- 
leagues. In  doing  so,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
Honey  Program  was  created  back  in  1949  to 
give  some  short-term  help  to  our  beekeepers 
until  they  could  get  a  fair  return  for  their  polli- 
nation services.  That  was  40  years  ago.  And 
as  the  record  shows,  many  of  these  services 
are  still  free  while  direct  Federal  subsidies  for 
honey  in  fiscal  year  1987  alone  totaled  $72.6 
million. 
The  letter  follows: 

Defiance.  IA. 
February  19.  1988. 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Conte:  I  am  a  third- 
generation,  commercial  beekeeper  managing 
approximately  900  swarms  in  Southwestern 
Iowa.  And,  like  most  commercial  beekeep- 
ers, have  a  one-family  operation  (those  with 
750  to  2000  swarms.  After  reading  recent 
news  stories  attacking  the  honey  price  sup- 
port program.  I  felt  I  had  to  make  my  feel- 
ing known. 

My  income  depends  solely  on  honey  sales 
to  private  packers.  I  have  participated  in 
the  honey  loan  program  but  do  not  relin- 
quish my  product  to  the  government.  You 
will  find  that  I  and  most  honey  producers 
are  in  favor  of  the  $250,000  limit  on  sealing 
and  I  even  feel  it  should  be  $150,000.  But 
eliminating  the  program  altogether  at  this 
point  in  time,  without  import  protection, 
would  seriously  jeopardize  many  family 
businesses,  plus  eliminate  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  free  pollination. 

A  few  large,  greedy  beekeepers  could  not 
leave  well-enough  alone.  The  program,  as  it 
was,  with  the  $250,000  limit  and  buy-back 
option  was  saving  millions  compared  to  the 
previous  program  without  a  buy-back.  So.  I 
am  urging  you  not  to  throw  out  the  honey 
price  support  program,  but  to  establish  it 
the  way  it  was  with  the  cap  and  buy-back.  I 
am  a  husband  and  father  of  three  young- 
sters and  would  far  rather  be  a  Uxpayer 
than  a  tax  burden. 
Yours  truly. 

Douglas  L.  Schmitz, 

Honey  Producer. 


FTS  2000  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  three 
companies,  AT&T.  U.S.  Sprint,  and  Martin 
Marietta,  and  their  respective  teammates,  a 
total  of  17  major  companies,  submitted  pro- 
posals for  the  largest  nondefense  procure- 
ment in  our  Nation's  history— the  FTS  2000 


telecommunications  procurement.  FTS  2000 
will  replace  the  current  expensive  and  out- 
moded Federal  Telecommunications  System 
[FTS]  and  will  save  the  American  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  while  providing 
greatly  improved  telecommunications  sen/ices 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  General  Services  Administration  [GSA] 
has  developed  a  sound  request  for  proposals 
[RFP]  which  provides  for  state-of-the-art  tele- 
communications services  at  enormous  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  developed 
the  RFP  in  close  cooperation  with  potential 
bidders  in  order  to  assure  the  best  possible 
system.  In  the  process,  it  has  succeeded  in 
encouraging  the  maximum  degree  of  competi- 
tion possible  for  a  procurement  which  be- 
cause of  its  size,  nature,  complexity,  and  risk 
would  have  discouraged  many  companies 
from  competing. 

While  GSA  has  encountered  difficulties 
along  the  way  which  have  extended  this 
project's  schedule,  anyone  familiar  with  Feder- 
al procurement  knows  that  a  few  months 
delay  on  a  project  of  this  complexity  is  very 
typical.  In  fact,  projects  of  this  magnitude,  in- 
volving billions  of  dollars,  are  often  delayed 
several  years  while  a  consensus  over  struc- 
ture and  budget  is  forged  between  Congress 
and  the  administration.  GSA  should  be  highly 
commended  for  addressing  the  problems  in  a 
professional  manner  and  issuing  a  restruc- 
tured RFP  in  record  time.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  it  is  now  time  for  all  of  us  to  do 
everything  possible  to  ensure  that  FTS  2000 
is  kept  on  track  and  successfully  implement- 
ed. 

One  area  we  need  to  look  at  very  closely  is 
the  degree  of  Federal  agency  participation  in 
the  new  network.  Congress  recognized  this 
during  consideration  of  last  year's  appropria- 
tions bill  when  it  directed  that  regulations  be 
developed  to  require  full  participation  in  the 
procurement  by  all  agencies.  These  regula- 
tions will  provide  appropriate  exemptions  in 
situations  deemed  to  require  unique  or  special 
purpose  network  capabilities.  However,  faced 
with  severe  budget  cuts,  all  senior  Federal  ex- 
ecutives should  carefully  examine  their  tele- 
communications needs  and  determine  if  they 
can  first  be  met  by  the  FTS  2000  network.  It 
would  be  especially  prudent  for  the  military 
components  to  first  determine  if  their  require- 
ments can  be  met  by  FTS  2000  before  spend- 
ing scarce  tax  dollars  on  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cative or  redundant  systems.  The  savings 
available  from  the  termination  of  such  sys- 
tems currently  under  development  or  in  the 
planning  stages,  could  be  applied  to  more  crit- 
ical projects  while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing military  readiness.  These  savings  are  par- 
ticularly important  since  the  Department  is 
facing  drastic  budget  cuts,  and  ways  must  be 
found  to  reduce  the  costs  of  military  pro- 
grams. 

In  closing,  1  would  like  to  point  out  that 
today's  receipt  of  bids  marks  a  major  mile- 
stone in  the  FTS  2000  procurement.  It  is  a 
credit  to  everyone  involved  that  the  issues 
were  resolved  quickly  and  a  complete  restruc- 
turing of  the  project  was  accomplished.  I  want 
to  personally  congratulate  the  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals on  the  GSA  FTS  2000  team  who 
have  worked  around  the  clock  to  make  today 
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happen.  They  are  a  credit  to  government  serv- 
ice. 

FTS  2000  will  provide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  a  competitive,  efficient,  modern, 
and  high  quality  telecommunications  system 
for  the  next  decade  and  beyond.  As  such.  I 
urge  all  those  involved  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  bring  this  procurement  to  a  successful 
completion  in  a  prompt  and  orderty  fashion  so 
that  we  can  commence  to  obtain  the  tremen- 
dous benefits  that  it  promises. 


SELECTIVE  OUTRAGE  AT  THE 
U.N. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29.  1988 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Post 
published  an  editorial  yesterday  which  showed 
a  clarity  of  vision  on  an  important  issue  where 
clear  perspective  has  been  sadly  lacking.  The 
Post  boldly  takes  the  U.N.  to  task  for  its 
biased  and  prejudicial  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  and  the  Middle  East. 

"The  United  Nations  demonstrated  earlier 
this  week  that  it  can  move  swiftly  on  matters 
involving  terrorism— when  it's  in  the  mood," 
the  editorial  reads.  The  United  Nations  must 
have  been  in  the  mood  when  it  took  only  2 
weeks  to  condemn  the  killing  of  Abu  Jihad,  a 
PLO  terrorist,  and  managed  to  implicate  and 
thereby  also  condemn  Israel  for  it.  Yet  this 
same  august  body  has  done  nothing  to  effect 
the  release  of  the  chief  of  one  of  its  own  mis- 
sions. American  Lt.  Col.  William  Higgins.  who 
was  captured  more  than  2  months  ago  in  Leb- 
anon. 

The  editorial  expresses  the  feelings  of  many 
when  it  states  that  "The  unprincipled  bias  at 
work  here  is  no  surprise  to  those  who  follow 
the  U.N."  If  there  is  anyone  left  who  questions 
whether  the  United  Nations— this  purportedly 
neutral  peace-keeping  body— distributes  its 
version  of  justice  in  an  even-handed  fashion, 
a  look  at  the  U.N.  attitude  toward  Israel, 
toward  the  PLO,  and  toward  at  least  one 
American  serving  as  a  U.N.  observer  should 
dispell  any  doubts. 

Such  selective  action  by  the  U.N.  draws  the 
lines  cleariy  and  threatens  U.N.  missions  ev- 
erywhere. When  the  wortd  is  made  aware  that 
the  U.N.  will  act  more  swiftly  in  support  of  ter- 
rorists than  to  protect  its  own,  there  is  no 
safety  for  the  men  and  women  of  any  nation 
who  serve  in  U.N.  forces  worid-wide.  The  Post 
is  right  when  it  says,  "If  the  U.N.  expects 
anyone  anywhere  ever  again  to  respect  U.N. 
soldiers,  it  is  deceiving  itself.  Unless  the  Sec- 
retariat tells  the  General  Assembly  that  some 
sort  of  action  is  needed,  Turtle  Bay  might  as 
well  abandon  a  program  the  U.N.  was  once 
very  proud  of — peace-keeping." 

1  would  like  to  share  v»nth  my  colleagues  this 
pointed  editorial  from  yesterday's  New  York 
Post. 
[From  the  New  York  Post,  Thursday,  Apr. 
28.  19881 
Selective  Outrage  at  the  UN 
The  United  Nations  demonstrated  earlier 
this  week  that  it  can  move  swiftly  on  mat- 
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ters  involving  terrorism— when  it's  In  the 
mood. 

By  a  14-to-O  vote,  the  Security  Council 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  killing 
of  Khalil  al-Wazir  (a/k/a  Abu  Jihad),  the 
top  PLO  terrorist  who  was  assassinated  in 
Tunisia  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  institution  cre- 
ated to  promote  civilized  discourse  among 
nations  should  pause  to  deplore  the  passing 
of  a  notorious  terrorist. 

All  the  more  outrageous  is  the  contrast 
between  this  swiftly  prepared  resolution 
and  the  UN's  apparent  indifference  to  the 
fate  of  its  own  chief  truce  observer  in  Iieba- 
non,  U.S.  Marine  Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Hig- 
gins. 

More  than  two  months  have  elapsed  since 
Higgins— dressed  in  a  UN  uniform— was  kid- 
napped by  Shiite  terrorists  belonging  to  the 
Hezbollah  (Party  of  God)  faction.  Hezbollah 
is  effectively  controlled  by  the  government 
of  Iran.  And  Iran  is  a  member  of  the  UN. 

Yet  neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  the 
Security  Council  has  seen  fit  to  pass  even  a 
pro  forma  resolution  deploring  Higgins'  kid- 
napping—not to  speak  of  voting  to  condemn 
Iran  for  its  general  sponsorship  of  Hezl>ol- 
lah  terrorism. 

The  Councils  al-Wazir  resolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  deplores  the  terror 
chieftain's  death,  but  also— by  pointedly 
noting  that  Tunisia  blames  Jerusalem  for 
the  assassination— implicitly  condemns 
Israel  for  the  killing. 

Israel  has  not  acknowledged  responsibility 
for  the  assassination,  even  though  striking 
back  at  a  terrorist— one  who'd  only  recently 
launched  a  murderous  attack  on  a  civilian 
bus  in  southern  Israel— is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  So  the  UN's  condemnation  is 
based  entirely  on  hearsay  evidence. 

The  unprincipled  bias  at  work  here  is  no 
surprise  to  those  who  follow  the  UN.  The 
only  thing  that's  different  is  the  fact  that 
Higgins  was  a  UN  truce  observer,  a  soldier 
in  service  of  the  world  body. 

If  the  UN  expects  anyone  anywhere  ever 
again  to  respect  UN  soldiers,  it  is  deceiving 
itself.  Unless  the  SecreUriat  tells  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  some  sort  of  action  is 
needed.  Turtle  Bay  might  as  well  abandon  a 
program  the  UN  was  once  very  proud  of— 
peacekeeping. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PARKWAY  HOSPITAL 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  Parkway  Hospital  of  Forest  Hills. 
NY.  as  it  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary.  Tfie 
Parkway  Hospital  is  a  227  bed  private,  acute 
care  hospital  that  has  compassionately  served 
the  residents  of  Forest  Hills.  Rego  Park,  and 
sun-ounding  Queens  County  communities 
since  1963. 

The  Parkway  Hospital  has  thrived  under  tfie 
effective  leadership  of  Richard  Friedman, 
M.D.,  president  of  the  tjoard  of  directors; 
Irving  Mauer,  M.D.,  vice  preskJent  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  vice  president  of  the  medical 
staff;  Young  1.  Kim,  M.D.,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  directors;  Shashi  Patel. 
M.D.,  president  of  the  medical  staff;  Raymond 
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FeinbeJg.  M.D.,  secretary  of  the  medical  staff; 

irt  S.  Goodman,  chief  executive  officer; 

Si/ensson.  vice  president  of  operations; 
A.  Fiorentino,  R.N.,  vice  president 
care   services.    I   commend   and 

Tiem  for  their  selfless  work  on  behalf  of 
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speaker,  through  the  years,  the  Park- 

>ital  has  exhibited  an  unyeilding  com- 

..  to  quality  care   for   its   patients.   It 

he  latest  in  both  diagnostic  and  thera- 

technology,  including  CAT  scan  and  Ul- 

services,  as  well  as  Yag.  Argon,  and 

dioxide  laser  surgery  units. 

ys  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  its  pa- 

the  Parkway  Hospital  recently  opened 

surgery  unit  for  same  day  sur- 

f.  rocedures  and  a  preadmission  testing 

j(    designed  to  minimize  the  amount  of 

p  itients  scheduled  for  admission  have  to 

the  hospital. 

hospital  has  also  coordinated  a  stop 

program  with  the  Queens  division  of 

A^ierican  Lung  Association,  operates  an 

Cope"  program  with  the  Queens  divi- 

the  American  Cancer  Society,  created 

hypertension  screening  program, 

patient    education    programs    on 

i  nportant  health  subject  areas  as  diabe- 

participated  in  numerous  community 

fairs. 

25th  anniversary  of  the  Parkway  Hospi- 
only  celebrates  a  tradition  of  its  first  25 
of  community  service,  but  also  marks  a 
leginning  with  the  current  expansion  of 
ergency  unit  and  the  continuing  growth 
impressive  inpatient  and  outpatient  pro- 
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sion  to  emigrate  for  9  years.  Zinovy  graduated 
from  the  Optico-Mechanical  Institute  of  Lenin- 
grad in  1971.  In  1976  he  was  fired  from  his  re- 
search engineering  job  when  his  older  sister 
applied  for  an  emigration  visa  to  Israel.  Since 
that  time,  the  Soviet  Government  has  allowed 
Zinovy  to  work  only  as  a  menial  laborer. 

Zinovy  Ostrovsky  is  the  only  member  of  his 
family  who  still  lives  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
older  sister  lives  in  Israel,  and  his  younger 
sister  lives  in  the  United  States.  The  reason 
given  for  Zinovy's  refusal  was  the  typical:  "His 
emigration  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  state." 

Zinovy  Ostrovsky  has  not  performed  any 
technical  work  for  the  past  12  years,  and  has 
two  "first  degree"  relatives  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  is  required  of  all  emigrees  by 
current  Soviet  law.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
reason  for  preventing  him  from  emigrating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  currently  circulating  a 
letter  to  my  colleagues  on  behalf  of  Zinovy 
Ostrovsky.  The  response  I  have  received  has 
been  very  supportive.  This  letter  will  be  sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  President  Rea- 
gan's May  summit  meeting  with  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev.  It  is  my  hope  that  before 
the  end  of  that  meeting,  Zinovy  Ostrovsky  and 
his  family  will  be  allowed  to  rejoin  their  family 
in  Israel. 


April  29,  1988 


April  29,  1988 


SPEECH  BY  KATHLEEN 
KENNEDY  TOWNSEND 


Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
hing  the  Parkway  Hospital  many  more 
of  quality  care  and  excellent  community 
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HO  4.GE0RGEJ.H0CHBRUECKNER 


OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewi*  holiday  of  Passover,  commemorating 
ffeedom  of  the  Jews  from  slavery  under 
Pharaohs,  was  celebrated  recently, 
to  the  traditional  ceremonies  of  the 
service,  many  families  in  the  United 
and  throughout  the  world  used  this 
holiday  as  a  chance  to  once  again 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  "Let  my 
go!"  As  we  all  know,  even  today,  thou- 
of  years  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
and  other  religious  and  ethnic  minorities 
till  prevented  from  exercising  their  basic 
to  live  freely  and  to  practice  the  religion 
choice  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  over 
400,J)00    Jews    who    have    expressed    their 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  and  over  2 
millktn  other  Jews  who  daily  face  the  prospect 
ligious  persecution.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the 
situation  of  one  refusenik  family. 

Ziiovy  Ostrovsky,  his  wife  Olga,  and  his 
daui  ihter  Masha.  have  been  awaiting  permis- 
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HON.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  5,  1988,  we  will  observe  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  tne  death  of  one  of  America's  most 
revered  sons:  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. As  many  of  you  may  know,  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy was  a  friend,  mentor,  and  a  true  voice  of 
a  generation  which  moved  to  reform  the  con- 
sciousness of  America. 

As  we  approach  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Bobby  Kennedy's  untimely  death  we  should 
stop  and  reflect  on  his  life's  ideals,  dreams 
and  accomplishments.  As  you  know,  he 
worked  feverously  to  make  our  society  more 
conscious,  caring,  and  peaceful. 

On  April  22  and  23,  1988,  a  memorial  event 
was  held  at  Loyola  Marymount  University  in 
Los  Angeles  which  brought  together  many  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  the  late  Senator,  many  of 
whom  I  have  not  seen  since  1968.  Numerous 
panels,  meetings  and  workshops  were  held  as 
we  celebrated  the  life  of  this  man  who  awak- 
ened unknown  strengths  in  a  generation  and 
inspired  us  to  change  the  world. 

The  highlight  of  this  event  was  a  moving 
speech  by  Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Senator,  which  reflected 
on  the  legacy  of  this  great  American  who 
touched  something  deep  and  enduring  in  each 
of  us.  Her  remarks  are  as  follows: 
Speech  by  Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend 
It  is  a  real  joy  to  stand  here  with  each  of 
you  today.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  that 
you  gave  to  my  father  twenty  years  ago. 
You  gave  him  hard  work,  long  hours,  dedi- 
cation, commitment.  You  gave  him  your 
faith  that  the  reconciliation  that  he  was 
trying  to  bring  about  in  the  nation  could 


come  to  pass.  For  this  you  shall  be  remem- 
bered. 

These  two  days  are  a  time  to  recall  the 
battles,  to  tell  stories,  to  laugh  and  be 
happy  that  you  were  part  of  that  joyful 
time. 

We  want  to  rememl>er  Robert  Kennedy 
because  he  touched  something  deep  and  en- 
during in  each  of  us.  We  miss  him  terribly. 
And  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  among  friends. 

It  is  also  an  occasion  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  fulfilling  the  sense  of  possibility 
that  he  saw  in  this  Nation  and  in  each  of  us. 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  about  where 
we  go  from  here,  how  to  create  the  newer 
world.  That  is  a  bold  and  precocious  charge. 
It  is.  after  all.  just  an  accident  of  birth  that 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  address  such  se- 
rious topics.  And  yet.  as  my  father  believed, 
one  should  not  shrink  from  challenge  and 
responsibility.  'If  you  do  not  do  this,  who 
will  do  this?"  So,  I  thank  you  for  this 
chance. 

When  my  father  was  home,  the  moments 
were  very  special.  And  not  because  they 
were  relaxing.  They  were  not.  But  because 
he  challenged  us. 

On  Saturday  mornings  we  had  to  practice 
before  the  touch  football  games. 
At  dinner  time  we  were  quizzed  on  history. 
At  night  we  receited  the  rosary  and  he 
read  the  Bible— always  the  Old  Testament. 
He  specially  liked  the  story  of  Ruth— a  trib- 
ute to  our  mother. 

He  taught  his  children  that  private  happi- 
ness or  the  happiness  of  one's  own  immedi- 
ate family  was  not  enough.  By  his  questions, 
and  by  taking  us  to  the  Senate  racket  hear- 
ings, to  political  rallies,  to  Fort  Bragg,  to 
the  playgrounds  that  he  built  for  ghetto 
children,  he  taught  each  of  us  that  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs  was  worthy  and  hon- 
orable. And  he  made  it  an  adventure.  By 
challenging  us  to  do  well,  to  know  and  un- 
derstand our  world,  he  instilled  in  each  of 
us  a  belief  that  we  must  do  our  best.  And  as 
all  of  you  know,  he  called  on  the  best  in  us— 
the  noble,  rather  than  selfish  and  self-cen- 
tered. 

I  speak  about  this  because  in  a  time  when 
so  many  of  our  political  leaders  seem  con- 
tent to  provide  people  with  the  ability  to 
pursue  their  own  private  interests  either  by 
getting  Government  off  our  backs  or  by 
making  the  Government  provide  material 
satisfaction,  he  believed  that  the  essence  of 
our  democracy  was  that  each  person  could 
contribute,  look  beyond  their  several  con- 
cerns, could  dream,  and  could  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

In  each  of  the  areas  that  he  chose  to 
make  a  contribution  he  spoke  the  truth  and 
opened  up  the  process  of  participation. 

He  tackled  the  corruption  in  the  Team- 
sters  Union.  He  saw  the  choice  as  'either 
they  will  own  the  country,  or  we  will." 

While  some  shied  away  from  the  investi- 
gation, he  did  not.  He  had  faith  in  labor. 
And  when  the  opportunity  arose,  he  made 
sure  that  the  committee's  investigation  into 
UAW  demonstrated  the  commitment  and 
honesty  of  the  United  Auto  Workers.  One 
of  the  most  moving  acts  of  1968  was  break- 
ing bread  with  Cesar  Chavez. 

As  Attorney  General  he  grasped  the  fun- 
damental moral  issue,  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. From  a  different  vantage  point  per- 
haps, but  with  a  single  purpose  he  worked 
with  civU  rights  leaders  to  end  injustice.  It 
was  he  who  suggested  concentrating  efforts 
on  voting. 

And  as  Senator  from  New  York,  and  can- 
didate for  President,  he  saw  how  many  in 
this  Nation  were  disposed.  This  offended  his 


vision  of  a  nation,  which  was  political  in  the 
deepest  sense.  His  vision  was  concerned  with 
the  way  men  and  women  walk  and  meet  and 
work  with  their  fellow  citizens:  with  the  way 
they  look  one  another  in  the  eye  with  the 
manner  of  their  salutation,  the  style  of 
their  common  discourse. 

This  was  the  central  meaning  of  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  project— to  be  black  run.  black 
owned,  black  managed.  To  be  independent 
economically  so  that  it  could  meet  the  rest 
of  society  on  something  approximating 
equal  terms. 

Even  more  important,  his  vision  of  pover- 
ty has  not  confined  to  the  poverty  of  a  spe- 
cial class;  it  went  far  beyond,  to  the  "pover- 
ty of  satisfaction,  purpose  and  dignity  that 
affects  us  all. "  And  he  saw  that  as  long  as 
this  poverty  persisted,  there  could  be  no 
real  equality.  He  knew,  as  we  know,  that 
eliminating  even  material  poverty  is  not.  for 
this  country,  a  matter  of  resources— but 
whether  we  can  transcend  ourselves,  and  to 
love  one  another. 

The  central  thread  giving  direction  and 
consistency  to  all  the  rest  was  public  partici- 
pation. This  is  far  more  than  a  matter  of 
volunteering  for  good  works  at  the  local 
hospital  yet  it  is  also  that  easy.  What  he 
was  talking  about  was  in  effect  participa- 
tory democracy— the  active  participation  of 
people  in  the  decisions  and  action  of  that 
affect  their  lives. 

Today  the  issues  are  different.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  believed  that  participation  was 
important  and  that  our  individual  contribu- 
tion effort  was  part  of  a  shared  effort  to 
create  a  better  world.  We  joined  our  fellow 
citizens  in  common  cause,  and  we  felt  the 
victories  of  our  fellows  were  our  own. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Individual  efforts  are  still  important.  Tu- 
toring, building  low  cost  housing,  running 
an  effective  drug  treatment  program  makes 
a  difference  in  the  lives  that  they  touch. 
There  are  anecdatal  stories  of  admirable 
personal  commitment.  But  there  is  a  lack  of 
cormection  between  the  individual  effort 
and  the  larger  public  purpose. 

There  is.  too.  a  greater  apathy  among  old 
and  young,  and  especially  the  young. 

I  believe  that  this  withdrawal  from  the 
public  life  and  the  static  quality  of  so  many 
individual  efforts  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  our  leaders  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fundamental  issues  that  we 
in  this  country  face  to  debate,  discuss,  what 
we  should  do.  Our  leaders  have  not  articu- 
lated these  larger  public  goals.  They  don't 
speak  forthrightly  about  the  real  issues,  and 
so  we  can  not  have  shared  solutioiis. 
What  are  the  truths  of  today? 
We  know  that  drugs  are  an  insidious 
poison— possibly  the  most  dangerous  threat 
to  our  way  of  life.  Drugs  destroy  families, 
threaten  the  safety  of  our  citizens  and  cor- 
rupt our  government.  Our  elected  officials 
may  have  us  believe  that  It  Is  only  those 
South  American  governments  that  fall 
victim.  Not  so. 

What  Dave  Beck  and  Jimmy  Hoffa  did 
was  child's  play  compared  to  the  depth  of 
the  drug  corruption.  My  father  conducted  a 
full  scale  two  year  Senate  investigation  Into 
labor  racketeering.  This  Congress  has  not 
even  come  close  on  drugs. 

How  can  any  Individual  police  officer,  at- 
torney, or  drug  treatment  workers  feel  any 
confidence  that  the  political  leadership 
really  wants  him  to  succeed.  In  fact,  just  the 
opposite  Is  true.  Investigations  In  Miami 
were  stopped  by  the  Administration.  And 
now  those  efforts  are  again  stymied  because 
the  President  seems  more  Intent  to  stand  by 
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Ed  Meese  than  get  to  the  heart  of  the  drug 
problem. 

In  the  1960s  we  believed  that  by  breaking 
down  barriers  to  discrimination,  by  enacting 
a  voting  rights  act  many  of  the  problems 
that  blacks  faced  would  be  solved.  Yet  the 
problems  are  more  Intractable  than  ever. 

Our  Inner  city  schools  may  not  "discrimi- 
nate" but  they  don't  teach  a  whole  lot 
either.  Drop  out  rates  in  the  inner  cities  In 
which  the  vast  majority  of  students  are 
black  average  50  percent.  And  even  those 
who  graduate  are  not  learning  much.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  in  one 
city  could  not  identify  the  United  States  on 
the  map  of  the  world. 

Children  are  having  babies  and  they 
aren't  getting  married.  Who  cares  enough  to 
say  It  Is  wrong.  They  are  uneducated,  un- 
tralnable.  and  hopeless.  With  little  to 
occupy  their  time,  they  do  crack,  cocaine. 
PCP.  In  significantly  larger  percentages 
than  the  rest  of  the  population  they  steal, 
assault,  and  kill. 

Teenage  pregnancy  won't  be  solved  by 
mere  calls  for  abstention  or  of  knowledge  of 
better  contraceptive  devices,  but  only  by  the 
hardwork  of  building  a  culture  and  a  com- 
munity where  one  can  take  pride,  and  find 
respect  for  doing  something  other  than 
being  a  teenage  parent. 

What  political  leadership  have  we  had? 
Has  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
called  attention  to  this  Issue,  or  the  Vice 
President,  or  any  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates? He  hid  It  away,  the  politicians  don't 
talk  about  It,  and  the  citizens  know  that  the 
politicians  dont  talk  about  It.  And  so  how 
can  we  build  that  "beloved  community"? 

Twenty  years  ago  my  father  recognized 
that  laws  alone  would  not  Immediately  ame- 
liorate 300  years  of  oppression.  He  started 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.  It  was  a  good  idea.  But 
where  are  the  other  Bedford-Stuyvesants? 

What  we  are  most  struck  by  Is  the  devas- 
tating failure  of  some  of  our  best  hopes. 
Take  public  housing.  Remember  the  article 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  describing  the 
Henry  Horner  Housing  project  in  Chicago? 
A  mother  told  how  the  gangs  would  recruit 
children.  If  one  refused,  as  one  eight  year 
old  did.  he  was  shot,  killed,  and  his  body 
placed  on  the  elevator  to  serve  as  warning 
to  others  not  to  resist.  The  police,  in  fear, 
never  came. 

The  day  after  the  story  ran.  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  called  the  woman.  Why? 
To  reprimand  her  for  speaking  out. 

At  least  they  noticed  her.  No  public  offi- 
cial called.  No  one  else  was  angry  enough  to 
speak  out. 

Yet  the  crime  In  that  housing  project  Is 
not  unique  or  really  unrepresentative  of  the 
problems  of  our  Inner  cities.  In  the  first  2 
months  of  this  year.  40  children  were  shot 
in  the  Detroit  public  schools.  Ten  were 
killed.  At  least  that  Is  what  I  was  told  by  a 
Detroit  educator.  I  am  not  sure  because  nei- 
ther the  mayor  nor  police  commissioner 
keep  accurate  count. 

This  lack  of  responsibility  is  hardly  sur- 
prising considering  the  culture  of  Washing- 
ton. All  we  see  Is  a  scramble  for  money.  It  Is 
not  only  In  the  Olympics  that  people  •go 
for  the  gold. " 

How  can  we  look  up  to  our  leaders  when 
we  know  that  they  look  up  to  nothing.  And 
care  only  for  themselves.  They  are  simply 
ahead  of  us  In  line.  Nothing  more.  They 
don't  challenge  themselves,  and  they  don't 
challenge  us. 

My  father  had  a  vision  beyond  himself, 
and  because  he  deeply  believed  In  that 
vision  he  told  the  truth,  even  when  It  was 
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uncomfortable.  He  told  white  medical  stu- 
dents about  the  desperation  In  the  inner 
city  and  when  they  asked  who  would  pay, 
said  straightforwardly,  "you  will. "  He  told 
the  self-satisfied  women  who  asked  nothing 
he  was  disgusted  with  their  lack  of  concern. 
He  made  enemies;  Jimmy  Hoffa,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.   George   Wallace   because   he   was 


He  believed  in  moral  courage.  As  he  said 
in  South  Africa,  "moral  courage  is  a  rarer 
commodity  than  bravery  in  battle  or  great 
intelligence.  But  It  Is  the  one  vital  essential 
quality  for  those  who  seek  to  change  the 
world  that  yields  so  painfully  to  change." 

He  understood  the  lessons  of  the  Bible 
that  we  read  each  night,  and  the  ritual  of 
Sunday  mass.  He  was  deeply  religious.  That 
is  very  different  than  having  a  set  of  values, 
something  that  could  be  weighed  and  bal- 
anced as  though  a  book  of  account.  No,  he 
believed  in  God,  In  good  and  evil,  virtue  and 
sin.  truth  and  justice.  He  went  to  church 
and  he  meant  it. 

I  went  to  a  church  the  other  day  to  leam 
about  an  after-school  program  for  at-risk 
students.  I  asked  whether  they  ever  talk 
about  God  in  these  afternoon  programs. 
Both  the  minister  and  his  assistant  seemed 
surprised  by  the  question.  "Oh  no.'  I  was 
told.  "What  would  God  mean  to  these  chil- 
dren. Nobody  loves  them  so  why  would  they 
believe  God  would.  I  tell  them  that  they 
must  behave  and  obey  the  rules  so  that  they 
won't  get  hurt."  The  minister  added,  "for 
these  children  God  Is  the  rich,  not  for 
them." 
But  what  if  God  Is  black? 
We  tremble  when  we  think  there  is  a  God 
and  that  He  Is  just. 

We   tremble,    and   we    wonder   who   our 
neighbor  Is,  and  what  we  have  done  to  help. 
We  tremble  when  we  consider  all  our  tal- 
ents and  wonder  how  much  we  have  squan- 
dered. 

Still,  it  is  not  a  time  to  feel  shame,  al- 
though there  has  been  far  too  little  shame 
In  the  last  twenty  years.  This  is  a  time  to 
Imagine  what  can  be,  and  to  strengthen  our 
resolve. 

Your  decision  to  come  today— to  make 
that  long  and  hard,  and  yes.  painful  journey 
fills  me  with  enormous  hope. 

In  1965.  which  was  20  years  after  the 
death  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  there  were  no 
great  commemorative  celebrations— not  be- 
cause we  did  not  honor  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  was  four  times  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  led  us  out  of  a  depres- 
sion and  through  a  war  but  because  people 
understood  that  he  was  now  part  of  history. 
The  fact  that  this  and  similar  observations 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  is  going  on 
show  us  that  Robert  Kermedy.  what  he 
stood  for,  what  he  meant  to  us,  and  what  he 
means  to  us  has  not  yet  passed  Into  history. 
He  Is  not  part  of  our  past— something  you 
read  about.  He  lives  In  us. 

And  therefore  with  all  that  we  have  suf- 
fered through,  we  still  retain  confidence  and 
hope.  That  Indeed  is  an  enormous  achieve- 
ment. To  come  through  the  difficulties  of 
these  last  years  and  to  have  retained  that 
special  spirit,  that  special  combination  of 
faith  and  determination,  grit  and  love,  is  a 
signpost  of  hope  not  just  for  us,  but  for  ev- 
eryone who  wants  something  better  for  our 
country. 

And  because  the  people  who  share  this 
and  share  It  today  are  by  that  virtue  such  a 
special  group  of  people,  we  can  and  do  every 
day.  whether  we  realize  It  or  not.  take 
strength  from  one  another. 
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mh  MINIMUM  WAGE  ILLUSION 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  Apnl  29,  1988 

CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

with  my  colleagues  my  views  on  legisla- 

hat  Congress  will  soon  address,  H.R. 

which  seeks  to  increase  the  minimum 

Although  H.R.  1834  is  well-intentioned, 

in  the  minimum  wage  is  merely  an 

in  the  attempt  to  help  the  working 

In  fact,  an  increase  in  the  minimum 

would  actually  harm  the  very  people  it 

itended  to  benefit.  If  the  minimum  wage 

to  be  raised,  the  cost  of  doing  business 

also  be  raised.  Such  an  increase  would 

the  elimination  of  jobs,  the  reduction  of 

as  well  as  a  rise  in  prices.  The  U.S. 

of     Commerce     estimates     that 

to  900,000  jobs  will  be  lost  due  to  an 

in  the  minimum  wage.  According  to 

( hamber,  644,000  jobs  were  lost  directly 
result  of  the  last  rise  in  the  minimum 
There  are  several  alternatives  to  an  in- 
. minimum  wage  that  should  be  care- 
considered.  These  options  include  ex- 
^  earned  income  tax  credits,  changing 
ate  of  increase,  introducing  a  submini- 
wage  to  encourge  the  hiring  of  teen- 
,  and  raising  the  minimum  wage  at  the 
level.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
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colleagues,  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Louis 
Rukeyser  entitled  "The  other  side  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  argument,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  on  April  2,  1988.  This  article  il- 
luminates the  negative  costs  inherent  in  a 
minimum  age  increase. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Apr.  2,  1988] 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Minimum  Wage 

Argument 

(By  Louis  Rukeyser) 

When  politicians  are  in  season,  no  Ameri- 
can is  safe,  but  Congress's  latest  attempt  to 
jam  through  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  rate  is  even  sillier  than  usual. 

Oh,  it  sounds  good  when  you  say  it  fast— 
wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  every  worker  made 
more  money?— but  what  history  invariably 
demonstrates  is  that  such  action  turns  out 
to  be  anti-youth,  anti-blacks  and  anti-jobs. 

If  you  presented  it  that  way,  its  support 
would  instantly  evaporate.  Instead,  those 
who  advocate  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
from  $3.35  an  hour  to  $4.65  or  $5.05  talk  as 
if  the  only  effect  of  such  government  wage 
control  would  be  to  put  more  money  in  the 
pockets  of  America's  poor.  Would  that  it 
were  true. 

In  reality,  as  the  distinguished  economist 
Andrew  P.  Brimmer  trenchantly  pointed 
out.  "A  growing  body  of  statistical  and 
other  evidence  accumulated  by  economists 
[particularly  those  outside  the  govenment 
and  not  connected  with  the  trade-union 
movement]  shows  that  increases  in  the  stat- 
utory minimum  wage  dampen  the  expansion 
of  employment  and  lengthen  the  lineup  of 
those  seeking  jobs.  Advances  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  have  a  notably  adverse  effect  on 
young  people— with  the  effects  on  black 
teenagers  being  considerably  more  severe." 

CALCULATE  THEIR  COSTS 

We  are  so  used  to  having  the  problem  pre- 
sented in  old-fashioned  class-war  terms— the 
fry  i,ov,ks  vs.  McDonalds— that  we  fail  to 
focus  on  what  such  laws  really  do  to  would- 
be  workers. 

In  the  real  world,  employers  must  calcu- 
late their  costs,  and  if  the  benefit  of  hiring 
a  particular  worker  is  less  than  the  price, 
the  worker  will  not  be  hired.  The  true  ques- 
tion today  should  be:  'Is  it  better  to  have 
masses  of  workers  unemployed  at  $4.65  an 
hour  or  working  at  $3.35?" 

There's  nothing  theoretical  about  this. 
The  so-called  minimum  wage  law  should 
more  accurately  be  called  the  minimum 
work  law.  It  assures  that  a  larger  group  of 
Americans  will  be  paid  $0.00  an  hour  and 
will  not  get  vitally  needed  initial  work  expe- 
rience and  will  be  excluded  from  entry  to 
the  ladder  of  economic  success. 

The  issue  as  it  relates  to  minorities  is  par- 
ticularly poignant.  We  have  grown  so  used 
to  hearing  devastating  figures  about  black 
youth  unemployment  that  we  may  have 
come  to  think  of  such  statistics  as  a  tragic 
remnant  of  our  racist  past.  In  fact,  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind:  It  s  a  phenomenon  pro- 
duced over  the  past  four  decades  by  repeat- 
ed increases  in  the  minimum  wage  rate. 

HOW  IT  WAS  in  '48 

In  1948  the  unemployment  rate  for  16- 
and  17-year-old  blacks  was  actually  less 
than  that  for  whites— 9.4  vs.  10.2  percent. 
And  until  1954  black  teenagers— indeed, 
blacks  in  every  age  group— were  more  active 
in  the  labor  market  than  their  white  coun- 
terparU.  That's  the  reverse  of  today's  situa- 
tion. 

As  one  incisive  observer.  Professor  Walter 
E.  Williams,  remarked,  'Minimum  wage 
laws  make  it  uneconomical  to  hire  highly 
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disadvantaged  youngsters."  Williams  con- 
tended that  the  AFL-CIO  continually  lob- 
bies for  higher  minimum  wage  rates  not  to 
protect  its  own  members,  who  earn  much 
more,  but  to  discourage  employers  from  re- 
placing one  skilled  union  worker  with  two 
less-skilled  beginners. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  here's  an  issue 
on  which  truly  compassionate  observers  of 
all  stripes  overwhelmingly  agree.  With  no 
change  in  the  rate  since  1981— and  unem- 
ployment, not  coincidentally,  currently  at 
the  decade's  low— we  have  the  happy  pros- 
pect of  letting  inflation  put  this  divisive 
issue  behind  us.  What  America  needs  is 
maximum  work;  to  ignore  history  and  enact 
another  job-thwarting  change  now  would  be 
unproductive  and  inhumane— at  a  mini- 
mum. 


THE  MILITARY  CHILD 

HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month  of  April 
has  been  designated  as  a  time  when  the 
Nation  should  recognize  the  special  needs  of 
the  military  child.  In  doing  so  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  honor  the  strengths  and  bonds  of  the 
military  family  and  community. 

A  program  which  I  am  familiar  with,  illus- 
trates one  of  the  finest  traditions  of  the  serv- 
ices, that  is  the  ability  of  the  military  communi- 
ty to  pull  together  during  times  of  hardship 
and  cope  with  their  special  needs  by  working 
with  each  other.  The  family  child  care  sen/ices 
which  are  provided  at  Fort  Benning  in  Colum- 
bus, GA,  represent  such  a  tradition. 

The  service  was  initiated  in  1 985  due  to  the 
problems  which  service  personnel  were  expe- 
riencing in  getting  child  care  at  a  reasonable 
cost  and  which  could  meet  their  special 
needs.  The  sen/ice  is  designated  to  provide 
flexible  day  care.  The  success  of  the  service 
has  meant  that  military  parents  are  assured  of 
affordable  child  care  at  all  times. 

At  present  their  are  over  70  individuals  who 
participate  as  caregivers  at  Fort  Benning. 
These  individuals  receive  a  careful  course  in 
child  care.  Their  backgrounds  are  examined  in 
order  to  offer  the  parents  assurances  about 
the  environment  in  which  they  are  leaving 
their  children.  Once  a  caregiver  has  been 
trained  and  cleared  their  house  is  examined  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  it  is  safe  and 
healthy. 

In  addition,  the  service  has  a  trained  nutri- 
tionists who  makes  certain  that  the  children 
are  receiving  a  balanced  diet.  The  service  par- 
ticipates in  a  USDA  program  which  allows  the 
State  to  reimburse  the  caregivers  for  the  cost 
of  the  food. 

The  Family  Child  Care  Service  Acts  as  a  re- 
ferral service.  Parents  call  in  to  the  center  and 
are  given  the  names  of  caregivers.  Fees  for 
the  service  are  in  the  range  of  $30  to  $40  per 
week.  This  is  a  good  bit  lower  than  what  par- 
ents are  able  to  find  off  base,  and  therefore 
provides  a  needed  service  for  personnel  in 
the  medium  and  lower  income  brackets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  child  care  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant issue  throughout  our  Nation  and  in  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  we 
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safeguard  the  future  of  our  children  because 
they  represent  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

The  Child  Development  Program  at  Fort 
Benning  demonstrates  how  one  community 
was  able  to  solve  its  unique  problem.  It  illus- 
trates the  tradition  of  community  self-reliance 
which  use  to  be  a  hallmark  of  American  life.  In 
the  month  of  the  military  child  we  should  con- 
gratulate the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  hard  to  make  this  program  a  success, 
and  look  to  their  example  in  our  coming  delil)- 
erations. 


THE  YOUTH  POLICY  INSTI- 
TUTE'S 50-MILE  CHALLENGE 
WALK 
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UCLA,  days  before  the  California  Presidential 
primary. 

The  energy  and  determination  that  enabled 
Robert  Kennedy  to  walk  50  miles  in  1963  car- 
ried him  on  another  odyssey,  journey  of  anger 
and  hope.  From  city  slums,  to  migrant  labor 
camps,  and  Indian  reservations,  and  finally  to 
the  Presidential  arena,  he  carried  a  simple 
message:  "I  think  we  can  do  better."  With  this 
effort,  YPI  hopes  to  keep  the  flame  of  that 
spirit  kindled. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  join  this  50-mile 
endeavor,  or  who  would  like  to  provide  sup- 
port to  the  walkers,  please  contact  the  insti- 
tute, at  (202)  638-2144. 
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In  the  past  nrronths,  for  instance,  Walt  has 
been  instrumental  in  an  effort  to  obtain  TRA 
certification  for  Babcock  and  Wilcox  employ- 
ees. Facing  great  odds  and  limited  resources, 
Walt  has  performed  admirably  in  this  effort. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  for  me  to  list  all  of 
Walt's  accomplishments  in  the  limited  time  I 
have  here  today.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say 
that,  with  his  retirement,  local  1082  will  miss  a 
great  and  inspiring  leader. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Walt  on 
several  occasions,  and  I  recognize  him  for  his 
unifying  perseverance  on  behalf  of  the  rank 
and  file.  I  commend  Walt  Medarac  as  a  fighter 
for  organized  labor  and  wish  him  the  best  for 
the  future. 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  small  band  of 
hardy  individuals  dedicated  to  the  betterment 
of  America's  young  people,  the  Youth  Policy 
Institute.  On  May  7,  the  institute  is  holding  its 
annual  50-mile  challenge  walk  along  the  C&O 
Canal. 

The  walk  originated  in  1963,  when  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  reminded  of  the  Marine 
Corps  march  issued  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
challenged  his  cabinet  to  complete  a  50-mile 
hike.  One  member.  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy,  finished  the  route,  alone,  late  at 
night.  Twenty-five  years  after  he  trekked 
through  icy  winter  weather  to  demonstrate  to 
his  brother  the  dedication  and  zeal  of  the  New 
Frontier,  YPI  staff,  alumni,  and  friends  will 
continue  on  this  historic  pathway  with  equal 
determination. 

The  challenge  of  the  walk  reflects  the  chal- 
lenges that  YPI  confronts  in  their  publications, 
forums,  and  neighborhood  revitalization  pro- 
grams.   Although    some    young    people    are 
taking   advange   of   America's   opportunities, 
YPI  is  concerned  that  many  are  being  denied 
the  basic  chance  to  succeed  by  not  having  a 
good  education,  a  healthy  and  safe  environ- 
ment,  a   clean   and   decent   house,   and   a 
chance  at  productive  employment.  As  we  all 
are  aware,  in  Washington,  DC,  the  dramatic 
increase  in  the  use  of  drugs,  especially  crack, 
by  suburban  and  inner-city  youth,  has  lead  to 
record  levels  of  murder.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
need  to  renew  the  comitment  to  provide  all  of 
America's  young  people  a  chance  to  succeed. 
In  that  spirit,  the  Youth  Policy  institute  moni- 
tors   over    250    Federal    programs    affecting 
young  people  and  examines  effective  State 
and  local  programs.  Of  particular  importance 
are  programs  that  encourage  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  youth  in  the  events  that  affect 
their  lives,  the  communities  in  which  they  live, 
and  the  schools  in  which  they  are  educated. 
Under  the  direction  of  David  Hacket,  more 
than  600  young  people  have  studied  policy 
and   produced   ins   three   magazines,   Youth 
Policy,  American  Family,  and  Student  Press 
Service.  In  addition  to  the  publications,  the  in- 
stitute has  organized  numerous  policy  forums 
and  conferences,  and  cun^ently  is  collaborat- 
ing with  several  other  national  organizations  to 
present  a  June  forum  on  youth   issues  at 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  OUTSTANDING 
VOTERS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  S. 
MEDARAC 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  to  that  of  my 
colleagues,  two  citizens  from  the  19th  District 
of  Pennsylvania  who  were  inducted  into  the 
Voter  Hall  of  Fame.  There  are  now  a  total  of 
33  inductees  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  of  Fame 
from  my  district. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  registered  Penn- 
sylvania voters  who  have  voted  consecutively 
in  every  November  election  for  which  they 
were  eligible  for  at  least  50  years.  The  candi- 
dates must  also  encourage  the  registration  of 
new  voters. 

I  commend  these  citizens  who  recognize 
the  virtues  of  democracy  and  have  practiced 
its  duties  by  participating  in  a  half-century  of 
voting.  By  consistently  casting  their  ballots 
they  have  shown  the  first  duty  of  democracy 
is  the  right  to  vote.  I  am  proud  of  these  two 
residents  from  my  district  who  recognize  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  a  most  precious  freedom 
fundamental  to  our  country's  legislative  proc- 
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Congratulations  to  Anna  V.  and  Clyde  A.  Al- 
lison, of  Arendtsville,  for  their  outstanding 
record  of  citizenship  and  patriotism. 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  April  29,  1988 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  my 
colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  labor 
leader  in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  Walter  S.  Medarac,  a  life-long 
resident  of  Beaver  County,  is  retiring  as  presi- 
dent of  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Local 
Union  1082.  Walt  has  held  this  position  since 
1985. 

As  an  employee  of  Bat>cock  &  Wilcox  Co., 
for  32  years,  Walt  has  served  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  union's  representation  of  several 
thousand  working  men  and  women.  Most  re- 
cently, Walt's  strong  leadership  has  seen  local 
1082's  membership  through  some  difficult 
times. 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  COUNCIL 
HONORS  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  four  out- 
standing voluteers  in  my  congressional  district 
for  their  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity. On  May  7,  1988,  the  Good  Neighbor 
Council,  Inc.— a  community  group  which  pro- 
vides food  and  services  to  needy  persons- 
will  be  hosting  their  10th  annual  Mothers  Day 
luncheon  and  awards  program.  The  council, 
which  is  headed  by  the  founder  and  president, 
Mrs.  Annie  P.  Sharpe,  will  honor  four  out- 
standing community  mothers. 

Lula  M.  Meshack,  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev. 
B.A.  Meshack  and  the  mother  of  two  lovely 
daughters— Phyllis  Meshack-Bennett  and 
Betty  Meshack.  Mrs.  Meshack  has  received 
numerous  honors,  commendations,  and 
awards  throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area.  She 
is  listed  in  three  publications  including  Who's 
Who  Among  Black  Women  in  California. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Frances  Franklin-Williams,  the 
wife  of  the  late  O.C.  Williams.  She  is  the 
proud  mother  of  one  daughter— Marie  Wil- 
liams-Jones—and several  grandchildren.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  involved  with  many  organizations 
where  she  volunteers  graciously  and  works 
diligently. 

Olivia  Castile  Cormier,  is  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Cormier  and  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren—Kevin, Althea  Carissimi,  and  Joseph,  Jr. 
She  also  boasts  two  grandchildren.  She  re- 
ceived a  B.A.  degree  from  Mount  St.  Mary's  in 
California,  and  has  served  as  a  school  vice- 
president. 

Nola  M.  Carter  perhaps  best  epitomizes  the 
term  volunteerism.  For  22  years  she  was 
active  in  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  while 
serving  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Inter-Religous  Goals  Project,  the  Westminister 
Neighborhood,  and  other  oganizations.  In  the 
1970's  she  continued  her  volunteer  activities 
which  led  her  to  become  vice  president  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Auxiliary;  president  of 
Local  No.  1108  Union  and  other  positions. 
She  is  the  mother  of  10  children— Bernie, 
Robert.  John,  Jewell,  Gregory,  Kenneth,  Edna, 
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Sandri , 
Al  Pre4tice 
Mr 


across 


:  Ipeaker,  it  is  dedicated  individuals  such 
se  which  prompted   me  to  introduce 
Concun-ent  Resolution  61 ,  "Volunteers 
,  3  Importance  of  Volunteerism."  Individ- 
si  igaged  in  volunteer  work  are  estimated 
e  more  than  $65,000,000  in  services 
^le   and   communities   of   the   United 
,  each  year.  This  resolution  would  ex- 
he  sense  of  the  Congress  that  experi- 
volunteer  work  should  be  taken  into 
by  the  Federal  Government,  State 
governments,  charitable  and  service 
.,  _..ons,  and  private  employers  in  the 
id  ^ration  of  applicants  for  employment. 
Good  Neighbor  Council,  and  the  fine 
women  associated  with  their  volun- 
eforts,  are  providing  a  valuable  sendee  to 
community.  We  all  should  honor  their 
activities,    and    those    of    others 
our  Nation. 
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and  two  deceased  sons— Arthur  and 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  whom  I  met  de- 
scribed the  situation  as  critical. 

Mr.  legislation  is  designed  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  what  can  easily  become  a  bitter  region- 
al issue.  Waterfowl  are  the  most  prominent 
and  economically  important  group  of  birds  in 
North  America.  It  is  in  all  our  interests  to  work 
together  and  to  work  with  those  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  have  the  expertise  on  this 
issue.  I  would  welcome  support  form  any 
region  of  the  country.  Already,  Members  from 
California,  Florida,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  have  joined  as 
cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

It  is  a  national  responsibility  to  manage  and 
maintain  our  waterfowl  populations  for  our 
future  generations  to  enjoy. 
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May  2,  1988 


TO    HALT    THE    ILLEGAL 

HAkvESTING    OF    MIGRATORY 
W/ TERFOWL 

iON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 
GUNDERSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   today   I 
with  a  bipartisan  group  of  my  colleagues 
in  reducing  legislation  to  require  the  U.S. 
ment  of  Interior  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
develop  a  plan  to  halt  the  illegal  har- 
.     of  migratory  waterfowl, 
f  articular,  this  measure  would  require  the 
qish  and  Wildlife  Service  to: 

and  develop  methods  to  accu- 
determine  the  number  of  migratory  wa- 
that  are  being  harvesting  illegally  each 
the  United  States; 

-  -,_  a  plan  to  increase  its  law  enforce- 

presence  and  better  coordinate  its  ef- 

vith  those  of  appropriate  State  agencies 

to  halt  illegal  han/esting  of  migratory 

I;  and 

whether  the   Pittman-Robert- 

fjinds  should  be  withheld  from  States  that 

in  compliance  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 

/ice  regulations  on  illegal  harvesting. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  required  to 

its  findings  and  recommendations  to 

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

fisheries  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Envir  jnment  and  Public  Works  within  90  days 
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Speaker,  it's  no  secret  what  spurred  n>e 
this  aggressive  action  today.  In  Febru- 
four-part  news  series  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  told  a  grim  story  of  lawbreaking 
and  wildlife  slaughter.  While  the  articles  fo- 
cusel  on  illegal  harvesting  in  Louisiana,  I 
soon  learned  that  the  problem  was  nation- 
wide Law  enforcement  officials  from  the  U.S. 


U  S.  CONSTITUTION:  ROADS  TO 
RATIFICATION 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  Ashley  Alder- 
man, a  fifth-grade  student  at  Arden  Cahill 
Academy  in  New  Orleans,  LA,  who  has  won 
first  place  in  her  division  in  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution's  [DAR]  1988  Ameri- 
can History  Essay  Contest.  Miss  Alderman  is 
the  first  person  from  Louisiana  ever  to  win  this 
DAR  contest  at  the  national  level. 

Miss  Alderman's  essay— entitled  "U.S.  Con- 
stitution; Roads  to  Ratification"— chronicles 
the  3  long  years  it  took  our  Founding  Fathers 
to  ratify  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  excellent 
essay,  one  which  brings  pride  and  honor  to  all 
citizens  of  Louisiana.  Miss  Alderman  has  set  a 
shining  example  for  other  students  across  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  to  follow. 

I  congratulate  her  for  a  job  well  done,  and  I 
applaud  the  DAR  for  sponsoring  this  annual 
contest  in  the  name  of  perpetuating  "the  no- 
blest and  best  for  America's  present  and 
future."  With  this,  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
text  of  Miss  Alderman's  winning  essay: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently had  its  two-hundredth  birthday. 
Today,  we  take  its  existence  for  granted  be- 
cause it  has  been  part  of  our  lives  since  we 
were  born.  If  we  had  been  there  two-hun- 
dred years  ago.  we  would  have  witnessed  a 
difficult  birth,  for  roads  to  ratification  were 
paved  with  difficulty. 

After  a  long,  hot  summer  in  1787,  the 
Constitution  was  signed  on  September  17  by 
thirty-nine  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  the 
Constitution  approved  because  the  new  doc- 
ument had  to  be  approved  by  nine  out  of 
thirteen  state  conventions. 

Issues  such  as  strong  central  government 
versus  strong  state  governments  and  the 
lack  of  a  written  guarantee  of  rights  under 
the  Constitution  were  problems  that  pre- 


sented major  obstacles  to  ratification.  These 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  few  para- 
graphs. 

The  Americans  who  wanted  the  new  Con- 
stitution were  the  Federalists.  The  Federal- 
ists were  rich  folks,  merchants,  and  profes- 
sionals. To  the  Federalists,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  promised  a  weak  and  divided 
America,  but  the  Constitution  promised 
that  the  United  States  would  have  a  strong 
central  government.  John  Jay,  James  Madi- 
son, and  Alexander  Hamilton  were  the  big- 
gest supporters  of  the  Constitution.  They 
also  wrote  The  Federalist;  a  series  of  eighty- 
five  letters,  written  to  newspapers,  which 
persuaded  people  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
Some  people  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention refused  to  sign  the  document.  These 
people  were  known  as  Anti-Federalists,  and 
they  believed  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
could  be  revised,  rather  than  discarded  in 
favor  of  a  whole  new  Constitution.  Anti- 
Federalists  wanted  to  live  under  their  own 
state  governments  and  thought  of  them- 
selves as  citizens  of  particular  states  rather 
than  citizens  of  the  United  States,  so  they 
favored  more  powerful  state  governments, 
instead  of  a  powerful  central  government. 
Many  of  these  people  also  wanted  more  in- 
dividual human  rights-freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  of  assembly,  of  worship,  and  fair 
trials  by  jury.  Many  people  wanted  this 
"Bill  of  Rights"  included  in  their  Constitu- 
tion. People  included  as  Anti-Federalists 
were  poor  people,  working  men,  farmers, 
and  country  folks. 

Some  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  states 
quickly  ratified  the  Constitution.  Delaware, 
was  the  first  state  to  do  so  on  December  7, 
1787.  Delaware  thought  the  Constitution 
protected  small  states,  unlike  Rhode  Island, 
which  was  the  last  state  to  ratify.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  also  ratified  before 
the  end  of  1787,  followed  by  Georgia  and 
Connecticut  in  early  1788.  These  first  five 
states  acted  quickly,  but  the  other  states  re- 
quired much  hard  fighting  at  state  conven- 
tions. Massachusetts  finally  ratified  after 
the  Federalists  promised  to  support  a  Bill  of 
Rights.  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  New 
Hampshire  all  followed  in  the  spring.  New 
Hampshire  was  the  ninth  state  and  that 
made  the  Constitution  legal  in  June  of  1788. 
The  Federalists  soon  found  that  the  new 
government  could  not  work  without  Virgin- 
ia and  New  York  because  they  were  the  big- 
gest and  richest  states.  Through  patience, 
cleverness,  and  hard  work,  the  Federalists 
persuaded  both  states  to  approve  in  1788. 

Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  were 
very  much  against  ratification,  but  realized 
that  if  they  did  not  join  the  union,  they 
would  become  separate,  weak  countries, 
helpless  against  other  countries.  North 
Carolina  voted  "yes"  November  of  1789  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  last  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, followed  in  May  of  1790. 

The  summer  of  1787  was  long  and  hot, 
and  the  nearly  three  years  that  were  re- 
quired for  full  ratification  were  full  of  con- 
troversy, politics,  and  hard  work.  Today  the 
Constitution  is  two-hundred  years  old.  and 
in  spite  of  its  difficult  birth,  it  is  very 
healthy. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Make  your  presence  known  to  us,  O 
God,  not  only  in  the  beauty  and  joy  of 
life,  but  also  when  we  walk  the  dark 
valley  of  meaninglessness  or  empti- 
ness. When  our  thoughts  and  actions 
show  lack  of  direction,  may  Your  love 
transcend  our  needs  and  give  us  pur- 
pose. Accept  us  as  we  are,  O  God,  and 
show  us  the  way  to  new  life.  Amen. 


on  Armed  Services,  and  Mr.  Moynihan 
at  large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  6968(a)  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President  ap- 
points Ms.  MiKULSKi  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Mr.  Hat- 
field from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Mr.  Gramm  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes  at  large,  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 


mendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  and  funds  for  such  construction 
are  specifically  appropriated. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

On  page  2.  line  14,  strike  "two  years"  and 
insert  "three  years "; 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  section  3. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 

the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  eligible 

bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  San  Juan 
County  Nursing  Home,  of  Blanding,  UT; 

S.  2049.  An  act  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Conunission  on  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program;  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize reductions  in  the  interest  rate  on 
loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  finance  the  sales  of  properties  acquired 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the 
result  of  foreclosures  and  to  establish  cred- 
itworthiness requirements  and  require  a  0.5 
per  centum  fee  for  assumptions  of  such 
loans  other  than  those  sold  without  re- 
course, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  denial  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erage for  disabled  adopted  children. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  9355(a)  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President  ap- 
points Mr.  Reid  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Cochran  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
WiRTH  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  Mr.  Pressler  at  large,  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  4355(a)  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President  ap- 
points Mr.  D'Amato  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Nickles 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Mr.  Shelby  from  the  Committee 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  DRAIN- 
AGE STUDIES  IN  THE  COLUM- 
BIA BASIN  PROJECT,  WASH- 
INGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2558) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  take  corrective  action  to  pro- 
tect certain  portions  of  the  Franklin 
County,  WA,  road  system  within  the 
Federal  Coltmibia  Basin  reclamation 
project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 2558 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for 
the  purposes  of  taking  actions  necessary  to 
protect  the  county  road  system  in  irrigated 
portions  of  Franklin  County.  Washington, 
within  the  Federal  Columbia  Basin  reclama- 
tion project  and  which  are  underlain  or  ad- 
jacent to  lands  underlain  by  the  unique  geo- 
logical setting  identified  as  the  Ringold  For- 
mation, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  investigate  road  instability  prob- 
lems caused  by  high  water  tables  and  land- 
slides, to  design  corrective  actions,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  action. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  not  to  exceed  $500,000  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  inves- 
tigations directed  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
which  shall  be  nonreimbursable,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  corrective 
action  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  availability  of  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
design  and  construct  such  works  as  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section 
1,  including  drainage  works,  road  reloca- 
tions, road  repairs  and  other  corrective 
measures,  and  funds  appropriated  for  such 
purposes  shall  be  nonreimbursable;  howev- 
er, no  construction  shall  be  undertaken  on 
such  measures  until  the  Secretary  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  his  findings  and  recom- 


CLARIFYING  FEDERAL  RELA- 
TIONSHIP TO  LAC  VIEUX 
DESERT  BAND  OF  LAKE  SUPE- 
RIOR CHIPPEWA  INDIANS  AND 
TRANSFERRING  TITLE  TO 
TRUST  LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3679) 
to  clarify  the  Federal  relationship  to 
the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band  of  Lake 
Superior  Chippewa  Indians  as  a  dis- 
tinct Indian  tribe,  to  clarify  the  status 
of  members  of  the  band,  to  transfer 
title  to  trust  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECriON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lac  Vieux 
Desert  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  In- 
dians Act". 

sec.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Lake  Vieux  Desert  Band  of  Lake 
Superior  Chippewa  Indians,  although  cur- 
rently recognized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
Community,  has  historically  existed,  and 
continues  to  exist,  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
Indian  tribe  that  is  located  over  75  miles 
from  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Communi- 
ty; 

(2)  the  Lake  Vieux  Desert  Band  consists 
of  approximately  250  members  who  contin- 
ue to  reside  close  to  their  ancestral  home- 
land near  the  town  of  Watersmeet,  Michi- 
gan; 

(3)  the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band  entered 
into  two  treaties  with  the  United  States  as  a 
distinct  tribal  entity  (7  Stat.  591.  10  Stat. 
1109); 

(4)  members  of  the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band 
currently  reside  on  or  otherwise  occupy 
lands  within  the  Township  of  Watersmeet, 
Michigan,  which  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Keweenaw  Bay 
Indian  Community,  and  currently  receive 
limited  Federal  benefits  through  the 
Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community;  and 

(5)  because  of  its  distance  from  Keweenaw 
Bay  and  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize   the   independent   status   of   the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band  and  its 
(rs  receive  only  limited  benefits  to 
the  tribe  and  its  members  are  enti- 
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•KKINITIONS. 

mrposes  of  this  Act- 
he   term   "Band"    means   the   Lake 
Desert  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chip- 
1  ndians: 
^  term  •member"  means  those  mdi- 
eligible  for  enrollment  under  section 
Band:  and 

term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
the  Interior. 

.     EDERAL  RECOGNITION. 

Recognition.— The  Band  is  hereby  rec- 

as  an  independent  tribe,  separate 

afcart  from  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 

comminity  or  any  other  federally  recog- 

tribe  or  Indian  community,  and  all 

regulations  of  the  United  States  of 

.  application  to  Indians  or  nations, 

or  bands  of  Indians  which  are  not  in- 

,  with  any  specific  provision  of  this 

be  applicable  to  the  Band  and  its 
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J-EDERAL  Services  and  Benefits.— The 
and  its  members  shall  be  eligible,  on 
T  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Federal  services  and  benefits  fur- 
to  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes 
.  members  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
.^  of  a  reservation  for  the  Band. 
Vpplicability  of  Indian  Reorganiza- 
\CT.-The  Act  of  June   18.    1934  (48 
984;  25  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.;  commonly 
^  to  as  the  "Indian  Reorganization 
is  hereby   made   applicable   to   the 
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(b)  Certain  Land  of  the  Band.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Band,  the  Secretary  shall  hold 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Band  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  located  in  Gogebic 
County.  Michigan: 


Village 
land 


Housing 
sites 


Town  lot 


Southwest  V*.  Northeast  '/i  sec. 

5,      Township      43      North. 

Range  38  West  (government 

lots  1  and  2) 
27.0  acres 
Southwest    '/4,    Southwest    'A, 

sec.  22,  Township  45  North, 

Range  39  West 
8.0  acres 
South  35  feet  of  lot  2.  block  15 

of  1st  addition,  to  Village  of 

Watersmeet.  35  x  120  parcel. 

Township  45  North,  Range 

39  West 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BAND  ROLU 

.„.  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 

.  of  this  Act,  the  Band  shall  submit  to 

i  ecretary   its  membership   roll   which 

consist  of  all  individuals  eligible  for 

..„^  in  the  Band.  An  individual  is 

for  membership  if  that  individual 


Witliin 
ment 
the 
shall 
memiership 


it  least  one  quarter  Chippewa  Indian 
quantum  who  was  bom  in  the  Lac 
Desert  or  Watersmeet  area  and  still 
in  that  area; 

least  one  quarter  Indian  blood  quan- 

ind  is  descended  from  the  historical 

'  f^ieux  Desert  Band  with  one  or  more 

ancestors  whose  names  appear  on  any 

;  censuses  for  Lac  Vieux  Desert  pre- 

by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Macki- 

Igency  prior  to  1928: 

at   least   one   quarter  Lake   Superior 

Chipbewa  Indian  blood  quantum,  resides  in 

Gogebic  or  Iron  County.  Michigan,  or  any 

counties    traditionally    inhabited    by 

,„c  Vieux  Desert  Band,  and  is  closely 

)rimarily  affiliated  with  the  Lac  Vieux 

Band:  or 
a  child,  who  is  at  least  one-quarter 
blood  quantum, 
completion  of  such  roll,  the  Secretary 
immediately  publish  notice  in  the  Fed- 
Register  stating  that  the  roll  has  been 
comi  ileted.  The  Band  shall  ensure  that  the 
once  completed,  is  maintained  and  that 
;urrent. 
reservation. 

Certain  Land  of  Keweenaw  Bay 
CoMiruNiTy.— Subject  to  valid  exist- 
■ights,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  the 
which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
_  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
benefit  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
com  nunity  and  occupied  by  the  Band  to  the 
Unii  ed  States  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
beni  fit  of  the  Band. 


(c)  Other  Land.— The  Secretary  may  place 
such  other  land  into  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Band  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
or  desirable  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  84:  25 
U.S.C.  461  et  seq.:  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act). 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Beginning  on  page  3,  line  17,  strike  all 
through  page  6,  line  6,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  4.  Federal  Trust  Relationship.— (a) 
The  Federal  recognition  of  the  Band  and 
the  trust  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Band  is  hereby  reaffirmed. 
The  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984),  as 
amended,  and  all  laws  and  rules  of  law  of 
the  United  States  of  general  application  to 
Indians,  Indian  tribes  or  Indian  reservations 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  members  of  the  Band, 
and  the  reservation.  The  Band  is  hereby 
recognized  as  an  independent  tribal  entity, 
separate  from  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
Community  or  any  other  tribe. 

(b)  The  Band  and  its  members  are  eligible 
for  all  special  programs  and  services  provid- 
ed by  the  United  States  to  Indians  because 
of  their  status  as  Indians. 

Sec.  5.  Establishment  of  a  Band  Roll.— 
(a)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Band  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  for  approval,  its  base  mem- 
bership roll  which  shall  include  only  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  members  of  any  other 
Federally  recognized  Indian  tribe  or  who 
have  relinquished  membership  in  such  tribe 
and  who  are  eligible  for  membership  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  An  individual  is  eligible  for  Inclusion 
on  the  base  membership  roll  in  the  Band  if 
that  individual— 

(1)  is  on  the  tribal  membership  roll  as 
maintained  by  the  Band  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  is  on  file  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  is  at  least  one  quarter  Chippewa 
Indian  blood  and  is  a  person  or  a  descendant 
of  a  person  who  was  listed,  or  could  have 
been  listed,  on  any  of  the  census  of  the  Lac 
Vieux  Desert  prepared  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  MacKinaw  Agency  prior  to  1928 
or  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Great 
Lakes  agency  on  or  prior  to  1940. 

(c)  The  Band  shall  ensure  that  the  roll, 
once  completed  and  approved,  is  maintained 
and  kept  current. 

(d)(1)  Noth withstanding  paragraph  (b)  of 
section  6  and  except  as  provided  in  para- 


graph (2),  future  membership  in  the  tribe 
shall  be  limited  to  descendants  of  individ- 
uals whose  name  appear  on  the  base  roll 
and  who  have  at  least  one  quarter  Chippe- 
wa blood  quantum. 

(2)  The  Band  may  modify  such  quarter 
Chippewa  Blood  quantum  requirement  if 
such  modification  is  adopted  in  the  tribal 
election  as  prescribed  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  section  6  or  in  a  referendum  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  votes  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove such  new  membership  requirements 
once  adopted  by  the  tribal  voters  unless  he 
finds  that  the  proposed  amendment  is  con- 
trary to  Federal  law. 

Sec.  6.  Organization  of  Tribe:  Constitu- 
tion AND  Governing  Body— (a)  Within  one 
year  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Band's  governing  body  shall  propose  a 
governing  document,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct,  pursuant  to  section  16  of  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984)  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  rules  and  regula- 
tions, an  election  as  to  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  document.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  governing  document  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  tribal  voters  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion, or  any  provisions  thereof,  is  contrary 
to  federal  law. 

(b)  Until  the  Band  adopts  and  the  Secre- 
tary approves  a  governing  document,  the 
Band's  interim  governing  document  shall  be 
the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Constitution  which 
bears  the  approval  date  of  June  18,  1986  and 
and  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  files  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Tribal  Government  Services, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  DC. 

(c)  Until  the  Band  elects  a  new  governing 
body  pursuant  to  the  new  governing  docu- 
ment, the  Band's  governing  body  shall  con- 
sist of  its  current  Band  officers,  elected  at 
the  Band's  election  held  on  November  5, 
1986,  or  any  new  officers  selected  under 
election  procedures  of  the  interim  governing 
document  identified  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Sec  7.  Land  Acquisition;  Establishment 
OF  Federal  Reservation.— (a)  The 
Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community  is 
hereby  authorized  to  convey,  by  deed  to  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Band,  all 
lands  located  in  Gogebic  County,  Michigan, 
which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  said  Community.  The  Secre- 
tary is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
approve  and  accept  the  deed  with  the  ex- 
pressed consent  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay 
Indian  Community  and  the  Band.  Upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  deed,  all  lands  described 
therein  shall  constitute  the  reservation  of 
the  Band. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  place  such  other 
land  into  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Band 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  84)  or  any  other  Act: 
Provided,  That  any  such  land  placed  in 
trust  which  is  located  in  Gogebic  County, 
shall  become  part  of  the  reservation. 

Sec  8.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
with  the  per  capita  distribution  of  the  funds 
appropriated  and  subsequently  apportioned 
to  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community  in 
satisfaction  of  judgments  awarded  the  Lake 
Superior  Chippewas  and  Mississippi  Chippe- 
was  in  dockets  numbered  18-C,  18-T,  18-S 
and  18-U  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  accept 
the  Tribe's  certification  or  enrolled  mem- 
bership. 

(b)  Individuals  who  are  or  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band  and  who 


are  eligible  for  per  capita  shares  out  of 
funds  apportioned  to  the  Keweenaw  Bay 
Indian  Community  or  Sokaogan  Chippewa 
Community  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
such  per  capita  payments  notwithstanding 
their  relinquishment  of  their  enrollment  in 
either  Community  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  BUNNING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


May  as  the  date  on  which  the  Nation- 
al Day  of  Prayer  is  celebrated. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 


PROHIBITING  ADDITIONAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  THE  SHAWS  BEND 
SITE  COLORADO  COASTAL 
PLAINS  PROJECT,  TEXAS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3819) 

to  prohibit  additional  appropriations 

for   the   analysis   and   study   for   the 

Shaws    Bend    site    of    the    Colorado 

Coastal  Plains  project. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3819 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHAWS  BEND  DAMSITE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  there  have  been  5  studies  of  the  Shaws 
Bend  site  of  the  Colorado  Coastal  Plains 
project,  authorized  as  part  of  the  study  for 
the  Texas  Basins  project  under  the  Act  enti- 
tled 'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment proposals",  approved  September  7, 
1966  (80  Stat.  707).  and 

(2)  there  is  no  need  for  the  construction  of 
a  dam  at  the  Shaws  Bend  site. 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Appropriations.— Not- 
withstanding the  first  section  of  such  Act 
and  effective  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  funds  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  analysis  and  study  of  the  Shaws  Bend 
site  of  the  Colorado  Coastal  Plains  project, 
authorized  as  part  of  the  study  of  the  Texas 
Basins  project. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bUl  (S.  1378)  to  provide 
for  setting  aside  the  first  Thursday  in 


S.  1378 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
to  provide  for  setting  aside  an  appropriate 
day  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer ".  approved 
April  17,  1952  (Public  Law  82-324;  66  Stat. 
64),  is  amended  by  striking  "a  suitable  day 
each  year,  other  than  a  Sunday,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  Thursday 
in  May  in  each  year". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  briefly  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  S.  1378. 

Unlike  the  commemorative  resolu- 
tions we  usually  bring  to  the  floor 
under  unanimous  consent,  this  bill 
does  not  designate  a  new  public  ob- 
servance. 

In  1952,  Congress  enacted  a  law  call- 
ing for  the  observance  of  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer  each  year.  That  law, 
however,  did  not  designate  a  specific 
day.  Instead,  it  required  the  President 
to  set  aside  a  "'suitable  day"  each  year 
for  the  observance. 

S.  1378,  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Tony  Hall  of  Ohio  and 
cosponsored  by  the  ranking  majority 
member  on  our  Census  Subcommittee, 
Congressman  Garcia,  simply  amends 
the  1952  law  to  require  that  the  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  be  observed  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  May  each  year. 

Having  a  specific  date  in  the  law  will 
allow  those  individuals  who  wish  to 
participate  in  this  longstanding  public 
observance  to  plan  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  having  to  wait  for  a  suitable 
day  to  be  chosen  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  May  occurs  this  week,  I  urge 
timely  passage  of  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1378,  the  bill  to  designate  the 
first  Thursday  in  May  as  the  annual  date  on 
which  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  is  obser»/ed. 
As  the  sponsor  of  the  House  version  of  this 
legislation,  H.R.  4170.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]  for 
his  help  in  expediting  this  measure.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  the  other  original  sponsors,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moorhead],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  for 
their  active  work  in  behalf  of  this  legislation.  In 
particular,  I  wish  to  note  the  special  assist- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  attention  of 


his    colleagues    on    the    Sut>committee    on 
Census  and  Population. 

Since  1952,  by  act  of  Congress  (Public  Law 
82-324),  the  President  has  declared  "a  suita- 
ble day  each  year,  other  than  a  Sunday"  as 
the  National  Day  of  Prayer.  This  year,  the 
President  has  proclaimed  May  5,  1988,  as  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer.  This  will  be  the  sev- 
enth straight  year  in  which  the  event  has  t)een 
celebrated  in  May. 

Our  bill  would  amend  the  cun^ent  law  to  set 
a  definite  date  each  year  for  the  celebration  of 
the  National  Day  of  Prayer:  the  first  Thursday 
in  May.  This  will  help  to  bring  more  certainty 
to  the  scheduling  of  events  related  to  the  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer,  and  permit  more  effec- 
tive long-range  planning.  Here  are  some 
sample  comments  we  have  received  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation: 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  will  support 
inter-religious  cooperation  without  violating 
the  traditional  line  between  church  and 
state.— Rabbi  Joshua  Haberman  of  the 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation. 

The  annual  olwervance  would  be  so  much 
easier  to  celebrate  if  its  occurrence  was  not 
subject  to  the  issuance  of  an  annual  procla- 
mation. The  event  has  a  tradition  of  some 
consequence  for  increasing  our  nation's 
awareness  of  the  need  for  divine  assistance. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this  bill  will 
be  passed.— Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Rebman, 
Chancellor,  Diocese  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 

Since  1952,  we  have  had  consecutive  ob- 
servances with  a  different  day  being  pro- 
claimed each  year.  This  had  offered  little 
advance  notice  to  adequately  inform  the 
grass  roots  constituencies.  I  believe  a  defi- 
nite date  will  allow  millions  of  citizens 
within  our  nation  who  have  explicit  faith  in 
a  Prayer-hearing  God  to  be  informed  about 
this  significant  day  in  our  country.— Pat 
Boone,  Co-chairman,  National  Prayer  Com- 
mittee. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  legislation 
does  not  create  a  new  commemorative  event; 
rather,  we  are  proposing  a  technical  c»n-ec- 
tion  to  the  current  law  to  ensure  consistent 
and  dependable  observance  of  the  already- 
existing  National  Day  of  Prayer. 

Although  the  statute  which  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  has 
been  on  the  books  since  1952,  the  tradition  of 
a  national  day  of  prayer  observance  really 
dates  from  the  founding  of  our  Nation.  In  fact, 
the  first  official  proclamation  of  a  National  Day 
of  Prayer  issued  from  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  July  12,  1775.  As  the  National 
Prayer  Committee  has  written,  "Through  the 
influence  of  General  George  Washington, 
many  of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  succeed- 
ing Presidents,  prayer  became  an  essential 
foundation  stone  in  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  our  United  States  of  America." 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
states:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 

the  free  exercise  thereof. The  National 

Day  of  Prayer  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the 
pluralistic  spirit  of  the  "establishment"  clause 
of  the  first  amendment.  No  single  religious 
group  can  claim  ownership  or  control  of  the 
National  Day  of  Prayer;  rather,  it  truly  belongs 
to  all  Americans  who  seek  divine  guidance  for 
themselves  and  for  the  country. 
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Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation,  al- 
of  different  faiths,  shared  a  deep  and 
in  God.  They  recognized  the  value 
of  prayer,  and  they  saw  the  inter- 
of  Divine  Providence  in  their  lives  as 
about  the  task  of  creating  a  new 
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'Jational  Day  of  Prayer  is  a  celebration 
"free  exercise"  clause  of  the  first 
amendinent.  Let  us  join  in  spirit  with  the 
Foundi  ig  Fathers  to  acknowledge  God's  role 
in  our  lives  and  to  turn  to  Him  for  personal 
and  na  ional  guidance. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  today  will  help  to 
ensure  well-planned  observance  of  the  Na- 
tional I  )ay  of  Prayer.  With  consistent  observ- 
ance nver  the  years,  the  National  Day  of 
Prayer  can  become  an  even  more  meaningful 
occasii  in  for  our  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  :  i  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  md  passed,  and  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
MONTH 


DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
„._  from  further  consideration 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  530). 
May  1988  as  "Take  Pride 
Month,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
..  consideration. 
Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 


Th( 
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SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


y<  u 
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VUCANOVICH.   Mr.   Speaker. 

.ig  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 

but  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 

support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 

130.  a  resolution  to  designate  the 

of    May    as    'Take    Pride    in 

Month."    I   introduced   this 

along  with  my  colleagues.  Mo 

Ed  Madigan,  and  Kika  de  la 

on  March  31.  1988,  and  I  am 

we  are  going  to  pass  it  today. 

_  can  see  from  the  list  of  cospon- 

there  is  a  great  deal  of  support 

beauty  of  our  public  lands  and 

.d  to  take  care  of  them. 

Hodel  and  Dick  Lyng.  the  Sec- 

of  Interior  and  Agriculture. 

started   the  Take  Pride 

to   focus  attention  on  our 

lands  and  the  stewardship  ef- 

by  citizens  and  citizen  groups 

the  country.  Last  year,  1  week 

was  designated  as  Take  Pride 

where    hundreds    of    activities 

planned     in    communities    all 

the  country. 

this  program  was  extremely 

__  and  many  participants  ex- 

an   interest   in   having  more 

to  plan  and  develop  stewardship 

es.    we    have    designated    the 

month  of  May  as  Take  Pride 

The  theme  for  1988  is   "Take 

in  America:  You  Can  Make  a 
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Difference."  I  hope  this  will  provide 
increased  visibility  and  incentive  for 
citizens  to  get  involved  in  this  worth- 
while initiative.  A  greater  awareness  of 
the  value  of  our  public  lands  will  help 
curb  abuses  such  as  litter,  vandalism, 
and  wildlife  poaching. 

An  increased  knowledge  of  the  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resources  of  our 
public  lands  is  very  important.  I  be- 
lieve we  all  have  a  responsibility  to 
care  for  these  lands.  I  represent 
Nevada,  a  State  where  87  percent  of 
the  total  lands  are  public,  which  en- 
hances the  need  in  my  State  for  every- 
one to  be  a  good  steward. 

Recognizing  the  month  of  May  as 
"Take  Pride  in  America  Month"  will 
provide  Americans  of  all  ages  the  op- 
portunity to  renew  their  pride  in  our 
public  lands.  So  America,  take  pride 
because  you  can  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  530 
Whereas   America    is    blessed    with    out- 
standing natural  and  cultural  resources; 

Whereas  America  is  blessed  with  tremen- 
dous human  resources,  including  citizens 
with  a  unique  volunteer  spirit  rooted  in  the 
Nation's  frontier  tradition: 

Whereas  the  Nations  recreational  and 
cultural  resources  contribute  to  the  econom- 
ic and  social  well-being  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  future  of  the  Nation's  great 
historical  monuments  and  natural  wonders 
depends  upon  the  commitment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  their  preservation: 

Whereas  the  Take  Pride  in  American 
Campaign  is  a  partnership  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  and  numerous  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  committed  to  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  and  cultural  resources: 

Whereas  Take  Pride  in  America  Month 
will  focus  attention  on  the  stewardship  of 
public  lands  by  concerned  citizens  and  citi- 
zen groupis  around  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  "Take  Pride  in  America:  You 
Can  Make  a  Difference "  will  become  the 
theme  for  Take  Pride  in  America  Month: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  1988  is 
designated  as  "Take  Pride  in  America 
Month ",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


1378  and  House  Joint  Resolution  530, 
the  measures  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOW     MUCH     MORE     CAN     THE 

TAXPAYERS         OF         AMERICA 

AFFORD? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  rcin3,rks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Wednesday  marks  the  deadline  for  the 
Federal  Goveriunent's  offer  of  amnes- 
ty to  many  illegal  immigrants.  The 
program  has  attracted  1.3  million  ille- 
gal immigrants  to  apply  for  legal  resi- 
dence in  this  country;  1.3  million 
people,  many  of  whom  will  end  up  on 
welfare. 

How  much  more  can  the  taxpayers 
of  America  afford? 

Several  weeks  ago  Congress  consid- 
ered an  extension  to  this  deadline.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  effort  fail  in  the 
other  body.  It  is  evident  the  taxpayers 
and  our  country  are  beginning  to  say 
that  we  must  stop  this  free  ride. 

I  say  the  time  not  only  has  come  to 
get  tough  on  illegal  immigrants.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  start  using  our  de- 
fense budget,  $300  billion  strong,  to 
start  protecting  our  borders  against 
drugs  and  illegal  immigrants.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  put  that  money  to  work  for 
America. 

So  the  last  thing  I  would  like  to  say. 
I  remind  the  Speaker  and  all  others 
that  the  worst  message  we  can  send  is 
if  you  want  to  be  a  citizen  in  America, 

'just  jump  the  fence."  That  is  not  the 
way  it  is  and  I  think  we  had  better  put 
our  foot  down. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 


BOOM   AND   BUST  SPENDING   OP 
DEFENSE    BUDGET    IS    INEFFI- 
CIENT   WAY    TO    SPEND    TAX- 
PAYER DOLLARS 
(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
going  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  and  discuss  defense  budgeting. 
I  think  almost  all  of  us  agree  that 
boom  and  bust  spending  in  defense  is  a 
very  inefficient  way  to  spend  taxpayer 
dollars  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  be  present  to  hear  and  to  partici- 
pate in  this  discussion. 

When  we  are  done  I  hope  that  they 
will  join  me  and  my  colleague.  Buddy 
Darden.  in  supporting  our  bipartisan 
resolution  calling  on  the  Congress  to 
express  its  sense  in  support  of  moder- 


ate but  sustained  growth  in  defense 
budgets  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1990. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  Today  is  the  day  for 
motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


ATOMIC  VETERANS 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1811)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain 
benefits  to  veterans  and  survivors  of 
veterans  who  participated  in  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  tests  or  the  occupation 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  who 
suffer  from  diseases  that  may  be  at- 
tributable to  low  levels  of  ionizing  ra- 
diation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Radiation- 
Exposed  Veterans  Compensation  Act  of 
1988". 

SEC.  2.  PRESIMPTION  OF  SERVICE  CONNECTION 
FOR  CERTAIN  RADIATION-EXPOSED 
VETERANS. 

(a)  Presumption.— Section  312  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  a  disease  specified 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  becom- 
ing manifest  in  a  radiation-exposed  veteran 
to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or  more  within  the 
presumption  period  (as  specified  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  incurred  in  or  aggravated 
during  the  veteran's  service  on  active  duty, 
notwithstanding  that  there  is  no  record  of 
evidence  of  such  disease  during  the  period 
of  such  service. 

"(2)  The  diseases  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  are  the  following: 

"(A)  Leukemia  (other  than  chronic  lym- 
phocytic leukemia). 

"(B)  Cancer  of  the  thyroid. 

"(C)  Cancer  of  the  breast. 

"(D)  Cancer  of  the  pharynx. 

"(E)  Cancer  of  the  esophagus. 

"(F)  Cancer  of  the  stomach. 

"(G)  Cancer  of  the  small  intestine. 

"(H)  Cancer  of  the  pancreas. 

"(I)  Multiple  myeloma. 

"(J)  Lumphomas  (except  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease). 

"(K)  Cancer  of  the  bile  ducts. 

"(L)  Cancer  of  the  gall  bladder. 

"(M)  Primary  liver  cancer  (except  if  cir- 
rhosis of  hepatitis  B  is  indicated). 

"(3)  The  presumption  period  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  is  the  40- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  last  date  on 
which  the  veteran  participated  in  a  radi- 
ation-risk activity,  except  that  such  period 
shall  be  the  30-year  period  beginning  on 
that  date  in  the  case  of  leukemia  (other 
than  chronic  lymphocytic  leukemia). 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 
"(A)  The  term   radiation-exposed  veteran' 
means   a   veteran   who,   while   serving    on 


active  duty,  participated  in  a  radiation-risk 
activity. 

•(B)  The  term  radiation-risk  activity' 
means  any  of  the  following: 

"(i)  Onsite  participation  in  a  test  involving 
the  atmospheric  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device. 

"(ii)  The  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Na- 
gasaki, Japan,  by  the  United  States  forces 
during  the  period  beginning  on  August  6, 
1945,  and  ending  on  July  1,  1946. 

"(ill)  Internment  as  prisoner  of  war  in 
Japan  (or  service  on  activie  duty  in  Japan 
immediately  following  such  internment) 
during  World  War  II  which  (as  determined 
by  the  Administration)  resulted  in  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
comparable  to  that  of  veterans  described  in 
clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 312  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect 
on  May  1,  1988. 

(c)  Requirements  Regarding  Veterans' 
Environmental  Hazards  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Scientific  Council  Reports.— Section 
6(d)(3)  of  the  Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radi- 
ation Exposure  Compensation  Standards 
Act  (Public  Law  98-542)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Committee  and  the  Administra- 
tor" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Com- 
mittee, the  Administrator,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT]  Will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1811  would  pro- 
vide compensation  benefits  to  certain 
veterans  and  survivors  of  veterans  who 
participated  in  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests  or  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki. 

Diseases  for  which  benefits  would  be 
paid  include  most  leukemias.  thyroid, 
and  breast  cancer  as  well  as  most  can- 
cers of  the  alimentary  canal  except 
the  colon.  The  diseases  would  have  to 
be  manifested  within  30  years  of  expo- 
sure for  leukemia  and  within  40  years 
of  exposure  for  all  other  covered  can- 
ccrs. 

Public  concern  about  health  effects 
of  low-level  ionizing  radiation  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years.  The  re- 
lationship of  x-ray  overexposure  to 
cancers  has  been  well  documented  for 
over  80  years.  Much  is  known  about 
the  relationship  of  high-dosage  radi- 
ation to  cancers  but  less  is  known 
about  the  carcinogenic  effect  of  low- 
dosage  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation. 

While  the  subject  of  radiation  expo- 
sure and  its  relationship  to  disability 


has  received  wide-spread  attention 
from  the  media,  in  terms  of  actual 
impact  on  veterans,  the  impact  is  not 
major.  The  total  exposed  population  is 
about  250.000.  Despite  widespread 
publicity,  less  than  6.000  veterans  or 
survivors  have  filed  claims  for  compen- 
sation, and  about  half  of  those  who 
filed  claims  do  not  claim  any  disabil- 
ity. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient to  invoke  the  reasonable  doubt 
doctrine  we  have  always  applied  to 
veterans  benefits.  Since  the  amoujit  of 
exposure  suffered  by  test  participants 
is  uncertain,  the  bill  ignores  it  and  in- 
stead focuses  on  the  likelihood  of  rela- 
tionship of  disease  entities  to  expo- 
sure. Only  those  diseases  which  have 
been  identified  in  credible  studies  as 
bearing  a  reasonable  probability  of  re- 
lationship to  low-level  ionizing  radi- 
ation exposure  are  included  in  H.R. 
1811. 

By  imposing  the  30-  and  40-year 
time  limitations,  the  bill  also  preserves 
the  longstanding  legislative  require- 
ment that  a  disability  need  be  related 
to  service  only  by  its  incurrence  during 
the  active  duty  period  rather  than  the 
more  restrictive  requirement  that 
there  be  a  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship. It  is.  therefore,  sufficient  for 
service-connection  purposes  if  sound 
medical  principles  dictate  that  a  dis- 
ease first  manifested  long  after  service 
must,  because  of  its  insidious  and  slow 
development,  have  had  its  inception 
during  the  period  of  active  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  no  scien- 
tific certainty  regarding  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  1811.  it  does  have  sufficient 
medical  credibility  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  service-connected  com- 
pensation. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  1811. 
is  the  result  of  many  hours  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  presimip- 
tion  of  service  cormection  for  13 
cancer-related  diseases  suffered  by  vet- 
erans who.  while  on  active  duty  in 
service  to  their  country,  were  exposed 
to  ionizing  radiation  while  participat- 
ing in  certain  atomic  tests  following 
World  War  II.  The  presumption  would 
be  applicable  if  the  disease  is  manifest- 
ed to  a  compensable  degree  within  40 
years  for  all  of  the  diseases  except  for 
leukemia,  which  has  a  30-year-time 
limitation. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  degree  of  un- 
certainty existing  within  the  scientific 
and  medical  communities  as  to  the 
long-term  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  low  levels  of  radiation  and,  because 
the  levels  of  radiation  to  which  these 
veterans  were  exposed  may  never  be 
accurately  determined,  it  remains  very 
difficult  for  a  veteran  to  establish  that 
his  or  her  disability  had  its  inception 
in  service.  In  view  of  this,  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    presumption    would 
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_  to  be  the  only  means  by  which 

'  eterans  will  ever  be  compensat- 

;heir  disabilities. 

,j  e  is  only  one  difference  between 

3enate     amendments     and     the 

passed  by  the  House  on 

29.  The  Senate  amendments  do 

the  payment  of  compensa- 

„  veterans  who  are  disabled  as  a 

of  colon  cancer  or  DIC  benefits 

beneficiaries    of    veterans 

-,  of  colon  cancer. 

Speaker,  I  am  including  a  more 

explanation  of  the  agreement 

with  the  other  body  in  the 

at  this  point. 

Statement    on    H.R.     1811/ 
iToF  S.  9,  THE  •Radiation-Exposed 

Co«U"ENSATION  ACT  OF  1988" 

Jocument  explains  the  provisions  of 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
„  on  July  21.  1987  (hereinafter  re- 
to  as  the  "House  bill");  title  II  of 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  De- 
4,   1987.  with  a  substitute  amend- 
from  title  II  of  S.  9  as  reported 
^.    referred    to    as    the    "Senate 
_„  section  314  of  H.R.  2616  as  passed 
House  on  March  29.  1988.  with  a  sub- 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
lereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "House 
ent");  and  the  provisions  of  a  corn- 
agreement  between  the  House  and 
e  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
measures.  The  compromise  agree- 
.  H.R.  1811  was  reached  in  the  con- 
a  conference  committee  agreement 
,.  2616/S.  9;  the  conferees  there  decid- 
1  iroceed  separately  with  radiation-ex- 
legislation,  and  both  sides  receded 
;heir    radiation    provisions    in    H.R. 
9  in  favor  of  Immediate  and  sepa- 
on  H.R.  1811  incorporating  the 

reached  by  the  conference. 

differences  between  the  three  meas- 
the  provisions  of  the  compromise 
are  noted  below,  except  for  cleri- 
•ions,  conforming  changes  made 
by  the  compromise  agreement, 
drafting,  technical,  and  clarifying 
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INTRODUCTION 

of  the  three  measures— the  House 
the  House  amendment,  through  an 

to  section  312  of  title  38.  relat- 

presumptions  of  service  connection 
lin  diseases,  and  the  Senate  bill, 
an  amendment  to  title  38  to  add  a 

., 14— would  establish  a  presump- 

service  connection  for  purposes  of 
ity  and  death  benefits  for  certain  dis- 
irising  in  veterans  who  were  exposed 
radiation  during  the  atmospheric 
uriderwater  nuclear  weapons  test  pro 
or  the  American  occupation  of  Hiro- 
or  Nagasaki,  Japan 

i,  CONCLUSIONS.  AND  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

„  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  202) 
set  forth  Congressional  findings  and 
.sions  regarding  the  nuclear  test  pro- 
the  state  of  science  pertaining  to  ion- 
radiation  exposure,  including  the  cal 
(especially  in  light  of  two  General 
Office  reports)  and  carcinogenic 
of  such  exposure;  the  VAs  history  of 
_.ing  radiation  claims;  and  the  diffi- 
.   involved   in   resolving   radiation-ex- 
veterans"  claims  for  VA  benefits.  The 
Senate  bill  also  would  state  that  the  pur 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a  process 
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within  the  VA  to  carry  out  the  findings  and 
conclusions  in  order  to  provide  benefits  in 
specified  circumstances. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

House  amendment-  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

The  Committees  reconfirm  the  findings 
and  conclusions  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  and  (3)(B)  and  (E)  of  section  202(a) 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

CATEGORIES  OF  POTENTIALLY  ELIGIBLE 
VETERANS 

House  bill:  The  House  bill  (section  2) 
would  establish  a  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  specified  disabilities  suffered 
by  veterans  who,  while  on  active  duty,  were 
exposed  to  ionizing  radiation  as  a  result  of 
onsite  participation  in  the  atmospheric  det- 
onation of  a  nuclear  device  or  the  American 
occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasalti, 
Japan,  between  August  6,  1945,  and  July  1, 
1946. 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  203) 
would  make  potentially  eligible  for  certain 
disability  and  death  benefits  those  veterans 
(including  persons  who  died  in  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service)  who.  during 
service  (i)  participated  onsite  in  the  United 
States  Government's  test  of  a  nuclear  device 
or  the  American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki  prior  to  July  1,  1946.  or  (ii)  in  con- 
nection with  internment  as  a  POW  in  Japan 
had  an  opportunity  for  exposure  which  the 
Administrator  finds  comparable  to  that  of  a 
veteran  in  the  American  occupation. 

House  amendment:  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  add  a  beginning  date  of 
August  6,  1945,  to  define  the  period  of  the 
American  occupation. 

Compromise  agreement:  The  compromise 
agreement  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment. 

The  Committees  note  their  intention  that 
the  VA  interpret  the  term  "onsite  participa- 
tion "  broadly  rather  than  restrictively  and 
to  include,  for  example,  airborne  personnel 
who  flew  cloud-sampling  planes  during  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  and  the  ground  crews 
who  decontaminated  or  otherwise  came  in 
contact  with  contaminated  planes  or  other 
equipment.  Although  such  personnel  were 
not  present  at  the  actual  test  site,  many  of 
these  personnel  clearly  had  an  opportunity 
for  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  from  such 
a  test.  The  Committees'  intention  in  includ- 
ing the  word  •onsite'  is  to  exclude  military 
personnel  who  were  distant  from  the  test 
site  or  any  radiation-contaminated  instru- 
mentalities, such  as  personnel  involved  in 
procurement  for  a  weapons  test  who  did  not 
travel  to  the  test  site. 


SPECIFIED  DISEASES  AND  DEGREE  OF  DISABILITY 

House  bill:  The  House  bill  (section  2) 
would  establish  a  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  the  following  diseases  (if 
manifested  to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or 
more):  Leukemia  (except  chronic  lymphatic 
leukemia);  thyroid  cancer;  bronchogenic 
carcinoma;  breast  cancer;  cancer  of  the 
pharynx;  cancer  of  the  esophagus;  cancer  of 
the  stomach;  cancer  of  the  small  intestine; 
cancer  of  the  colon;  and  pancreatic  cancer. 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  203) 
would  establish  a  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  the  following  diseases:  (1) 
leukemia  (except  chronic  lymphocytic  leu- 
kemia) and  cancer  of  the  thyroid;  and  (2)  if 
the  veteran  was  exposed  to  more  than  one 
rem  of  radiation,  cancer  of  the  small  intes- 
tine; cancer  of  the  stomach;  cancer  of  the 
liver  (except  where  cirrhosis  or  hepatitis  B 
is  indicated);  cancer  of  the  bile  ducts;  cancer 


of  the  gallbladder;  cancer  of  the  pancreas; 
lymphomas  (excluding  Hodgkin's  disease); 
and  multiple  myeloma.  The  Senate  bill 
would  also  require  that,  in  the  case  of 
claims  based  on  certain  other  cancers- 
cancer  of  the  lung;  cancer  of  the  colon; 
cancer  of  the  esophagus;  cancer  of  the 
rectum;  cancer  of  the  pharynx;  cancer  ()f 
the  liver  (where  cirrhosis  or  hepatitis  B  is 
indicated);  cancer  of  the  kidney;  cancer  of 
the  urinary  tract;  cancer  of  the  bladder; 
cancer  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system; 
cancer  of  the  salivary  glands;  cancer  of  the 
bones  and  joints;  and  cutaneous  melano- 
ma—if the  veteran  was  exposed  to  more 
than  1  rem  of  radiation,  the  claims  receive 
special  consideration.  Such  consideration 
would  include  the  VA  giving  conclusive 
weight  to  the  Congressional  findings  in  the 
bill  relating  to  the  relationship  between  the 
particular  disease,  its  susceptibility  to  radi- 
ation exposure,  and  ite  link  to  other  signifi- 
cant risk  factors. 

House  amendment:  The  House  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  presumption  of  serv- 
ice connection  for  the  following  diseases  (if 
manifested  to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or 
more):  leukemia  (except  chronic  lymphocy- 
tic leukemia);  cancer  of  the  thyroid;  cancer 
of  the  breast;  cancer  of  the  pharynx;  cancer 
of  the  esophagus;  cancer  of  the  stomach; 
cancer  of  the  small  intestine;  cancer  of  the 
colon;  cancer  of  the  pancreas;  multiple  mye- 
loma; lymphomas  (except  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease); cancer  of  the  bile  ducts;  cancer  of  the 
gallbladder;  and  primary  liver  cancer 
(except  if  cirrhosis  or  hepatitis  B  is  indicat- 
ed). 

Compromise  agreement:  The  compromise 
agreement  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment  with  cancer  of  the  colon 
deleted. 

MANIFESTATION  PERIODS 

Hotise  bill:  The  House  bill  would  require 
that  all  the  specified  diseases  be  manifested 
within  30  years  after  the  veteran's  last  in- 
service  exposure  to  radiation. 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  203) 
would  require  that  leukemia  be  manifested 
within  30  years  after  the  veteran's  last  in- 
service  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  and 
would  also  require  that  all  other  specified 
diseases  be  manifested  5  or  more  years  after 
the  veteran's  first  such  exposure. 

House  amendment:  The  House  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  a  30-year  manifesta- 
tion period  for  leukemia  and  cancer  of  the 
colon  and  a  40-year  manifestation  period  for 
the  other  conditions  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding item  relating  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Compromise  agreement:  The  compromise 
agreement  contains  the  provisions  in  the 
House  amendment  with  reference  to  cancer 
of  the  colon  deleted. 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  BENEFITS 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  203) 
would  provide  benefits  at  the  same  rates  as 
under  chapters  11  and  13  of  title  38  and 
would  treat  the  diseases  as  service  connect- 
ed for  all  title  38  purposes  except  for  pur- 
poses of  chapters  11  and  13.  The  Senate  bill 
also  would  provide  that  benefits  would  not 
be  payable  with  respect  to  a  disease  for 
which  compensation  or  DIC  otherwise  is 
payable. 

House  bill:  No  specific  provisions. 

House  amendment:  No  specific  provisions. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  EXPOSURE  ESTIMATES 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  204) 
would  amend  section  354  of  title  38,  relating 


to  consideration  to  be  accorded  in  the  proc- 
essing of  VA  claims  to  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  service,  so  as  to  establish  a 
process  for  the  upward  adjustment  of  veter- 
ans' radiation  exposure  estimates  to  equal 
the  total  of  (a)  the  highest  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  (DNA)  or  other  exposure  estimate 
for  the  veteran,  based  on  film  badge,  recon- 
struction, or  a  combination  of  film  badge 
and  reconstruction,  plus  (b)  for  test  partici- 
pants, (1)  5  rems,  if  the  DNA  estimates  that 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  member  of  the 
veterans  service  branch  or  of  the  total  par- 
ticipante  in  the  particular  test  were  exposed 
to  more  than  3  rems;  (2)  3  rems.  if  the  DNA 
estimates  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  veterans  service  branch  or 
of  the  total  participante  in  the  particular 
test  were  exposed  to  more  than  1  rem;  or  (3) 
1  rem,  if  the  DNA  estimates  that  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  veteran's 
service  branch  or  of  the  total  participante  in 
the  particular  test  were  exposed  to  more 
than  0.5  rem;  or  (c)  for  occupation  troops  or 
former  POWs  in  Japan  found  to  have  a 
comparable  opportunity  for  exposure,  1 
rem;  or  (d)  for  a  veteran  exposed  in  more 
than  one  nuclear  test  or  in  one  or  more  tests 
and  in  the  occupation  of  Japan,  the  com- 
bined total  from  all  such  exposures,  adjust- 
ed as  described  above. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

House  amendment  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 

PRESERVATION  OF  EXISTING  RIGHTS 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  206) 
would  provide  that  nothing  in  that  measure 
would  operate  or  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  service  connection  under 
chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38  in  the  case  of 
any  disease  or  disability  from  which  a  veter- 
an suffers  or  has  died  that  is  determined  on 
a  non-presumptive  basis  to  have  been  in- 
curred in  or  aggravated  by  active-duty  serv- 
ice. 
Hou3e  bill:  No  provision. 
House  amendment:  No  provision. 
Compromise  agreement:  No  provision. 
The  Committees  do  not  consider  this  pro- 
vision to  be  necessary  because  the  provi- 
sions of  the  compromise  agreement  would 
not  on  their  face  preclude  or  restrict,  and 
are  not  intended  to  preclude  or  restrict,  the 
right  of  claimante  to  apply  for  and  receive 
benefite  under  current  law— that  is,  on  a 
nonpresumptive  basis— including  any  right 
to   have   benefite   paid   retroactively.   The 
Committees  intend  that  the  VA  (a)  make 
awards  under  this  measure  to  all  veterans 
and  survivors  with  pending  claims  who  satis- 
fy   this    measure's    requiremente    and    (b) 
notify  those  claimante  of  their  righte  with 
respect  to  continuing  to  pursue  their  claims 
on  a  non-presumptive  basis  in  order  to  re- 
ceive retroactive  benefite. 

HEALTH-CARE  ELIGIBILITY 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  207) 
would  provide  for  an  extension,  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  to  September  30,  1991,  in 
the  expiration  of  health-care  eligibility  for 
radiation-exposed  veterans  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 610(a)(1)(G)  of  title  38. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

House  amendment  No  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  No  provision. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HAZARDS  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (section  208) 
would  amend  section  6(d)(3)  of  Public  Law 
98-542,  relating  to  reporte  from  the  Scientif- 
ic Council  of  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Hazards,  to  re- 
quire the  Council  to  submit  ite  reporte  to 


the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees,  as  well  as  to  the  full  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Administrator. 

House  bill:  No  provision. 

House  amendment  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  this  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
amendment  contains  this  provision. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES  AND  SUNSET  PROVISION 

House  bill:  The  House  bill  (section  3) 
would  provide  that  ite  provisions  would  be 
effective  on  October  1,  1987. 

Senate  bill:  The  Senate  bill  (sections  210 
and  211)  would  provide  that  (a)  the  radi- 
ation-benefite  provisions  would  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1988,  (b)  such  provisions 
would  not  apply  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
about  September  30,  1991,  and  (c)  that  bene- 
fite would  not  be  payable  for  any  period 
prior  to  enactment. 

House  amendment  The  House  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  a  May  1.  1988,  effec- 
tive date  with  no  sunset  provision. 

Compromise  agreement  The  compromise 
agreement  contains  the  provision  in  the 
House  amendment. 


D  1215 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Mr.  Roy  Rowland,  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  the  only 
practicing  physician  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  introduced  H.R.  1811 
over  1  year  ago,  I  did  so  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is 
with  that  support  that  this  legislation 
has  come  through  the  maze  of  our  leg- 
islative process  to  the  floor  today.  I 
want  to  thank  my  chairman,  G.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Gerald  Solo- 
mon for  their  vital  assistance  with  this 

bill. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation,  Pension, 
and  Insurance,  Douglas  Applegate  for 
the  contributions  he  has  made  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Bob  McEwen,  for  his  support.  I  also 
thank  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  for 
his  interest  and  work  on  this  impor- 
t.&.nt<  issii6 

Additionally,  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tors Cranston  and  Murkowski  for 
their  contributions  and  cooperation  in 
developing  the  compromise  which 
H.R.  1811  represents  today.  Finally,  I 
want  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  who  have 
helped  so  much  in  working  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  ionizing  radi- 
ation can  cause  cancer.  It  mutates 
healthy  cells  and  turns  them  against 
the  body.  However,  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  radiation  may  not  be  mani- 
fested for  years.  And  this  is  the  dilem- 
ma for  our  atomic  veterans.  How  can 
they  prove  that  the  diseases  many  of 
them  are  now  suffering  existed  during 
the  time  of  their  service? 

Our  atomic  veterans  willingly  served 
this  country  by  participating  in  the 
testing  of  our  nuclear  weapons  and  in 
the  cleanup  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 


ki following  World  War  II.  Many 
worked  under  conditions  which  none 
of  us  would  want  to  submit  to.  Their 
lives  were  at  risk  and  whether  they 
were  aware  of  this  fact  or  not,  they 
carried  out  their  duty  without  ques- 
tion. 

Today,  if  an  atomic  veteran  has  de- 
veloped a  radiation-related  cancer 
which  he  believes  resulted  from  his 
service  to  our  coimtry,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  veteran  to  receive 
compensation  from  the  VA. 

We  ask  the  veteran  to  provide  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  disease  he  suf- 
fers from  had  its  inception  during  the 
veteran's  time  of  service  to  the  coun- 
try—a disease  which  took  years  to  de- 
velop. In  effect,  we  ask  the  veteran  to 
prove  a  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  low  levels  of  radiation  and 
the  development  of  disease.  We  ask 
the  veteran  to  do  this  when  the  meth- 
ods used  back  then  to  measure  expo- 
sure levels  were  crude  and  unreliable. 
We  ask  the  veteran  to  show  something 
that  even  medical  experts  are  still  de- 
bating. In  other  words,  to  crack  a  sci- 
entific equation  which  has  yet  to  be 
solved. 

As  many  as  250,000  veterans  partici- 
pated in  the  activities  described  under 
the  bill.  Out  of  6,000  claims  filed  for 
VA  benefits  due  to  radiation  exposure, 
approximately  44  have  been  granted. 

It's  time  we  took  the  burden  off  the 
backs  of  these  brave  veterans  and  rec- 
ognize the  suffering  they  have  had  to 
endure.  H.R.  1811  addresses  this  issue 
in  the  most  effective  manner.  A  pre- 
sumption of  service-connection  is  cre- 
ated for  13  radiation-related  cancers. 
There  is  nothing  spectacular  about 
creating  these  presumptions,  many 
exist  imder  current  law.  For  instance, 
we  presume  that  many  different  dis- 
eases were  incurred  during  service  for 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  is  mini- 
mal in  consideration  of  the  suffering  it 
addresses.  The  bill  will  cost  only  $15 
million  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $36  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989  and  about  that 
thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  doubts  surrounding 
the  relationship  of  low  levels  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation  and  the  development  of 
cancer  simply  must  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  our  veterans.  We  owe  them  no 
less.  They  answered  when  their  coun- 
try called.  And  I  do  not  believe  their 
country  should  abandon  them  now 
that  they  are  in  need.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  and  the 
President  to  sign  it  into  law. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1811.  the  Radiation-Exposed 
Veterans  Compensation  Act  of  1988. 
This  bill  would  for  the  first  time  es- 
tablish presumptions  of  service  con- 
nection for  some  disabilities  known  to 
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atomic  veterans  covered  by  this 
not  ask  for  the  conditions  mili- 
luty  imposed  on  them,  but  ac- 
those  conditions  without  hesi- 
Many  of  these  veterans  have 
hardships  and  suffered  dis- 
abilities beyond  description.   And   in 
cases,    these   disabilities   came 
"\jiew  only  later  in  life. 

veterans    are     the    special 
of  not  just  our  committee  but 
the  flill  Congress  and  it  is  time  that 
reaso  lable  doubt  was  resolved  in  favor 


atomic  veterans, 
have  an  obligation  to  fulfill  their 

of  service  to  our  country. 
1  ny  view,  after  all  of  the  scientific 
and  the  attempts  to  find  out 
could  possibly  be  found  out 
military  records,  we  are  left 
1  policy  decision  in  which  science 
records  are  of  little  help, 
back  to  what  we  do  know, 
some  diseases  can  be  caused  by 
it  seems  fair  to  me  to  con- 
if  a  veteran  can  show  his  pres- 
at  Nagasaki  or  Hiroshima,  or  at 
,    >f  the  atomic  bomb  tests,  and  if 
sijbsequently  develops  one  of  those 
__  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
then  it  can  be  presumed  to  be 
connected, 
does  not  seem  fair  to  me  to  re- 
atomic  veterans  to  prove  some- 
which  they  cannot  prove  and 
the    Government   carmot   dis- 
This  approach  may  not  satisfy 
but  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
is  the  Congress,  not  a  court. 
M^y   people   have   contributed   to 
1811.  but  Roy  Rowland  has  t)een 
champion  and  deserves  special  rec- 
ion.    Also,    I    commend    Sonny 


Montgomery,  our  able  chairman; 
Jerry  Solomon  our  full  committee 
ranking  member;  Doug  Applegate,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension,  and  Insur- 
ance; and  Bob  McEwen  the  subcom- 
mittee's ranking  member,  for  their  vig- 
orous support  of  H.R.  1811. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  this  body  favor- 
ably concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
and  approve  H.R.  1811,  the  Atomic 
Veterans  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio      [Mr. 

McEWEN]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  for  yielding. 
It  is  on  occasions  like  this  when  we 
recognize  the  responsibility  we  have  to 
our  veterans  that  it  is  a  special  privi- 
lege to  be  associated  with  such  distin- 
guished Americans  as  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, certainly  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  as 
longtime  ranking  member  and  leader, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Dr. 
Rowland,  who  has  championed  this 
cause  so  faithfully  over  these  many 
months,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Solomon,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee  for  the 
100th  Congress. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Doug  Applegate,  for  his  bipartisan 
spirit  and  cooperation.  It  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  work  with  him.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation, Pension,  and  Insurance,  he  has 
once  again  demonstrated  his  special 
commitment  and  ability  to  shepherd 
legislation  on  behalf  of  America's  vet- 
erans on  to  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  1811,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Radiation-Exposed  Veter- 
ans Compensation  Act.  Previous 
speakers  has  explained  this  legislation 
well,  and  I  concur  with  and  associate 
myself  with  their  comments. 

This  issue  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years,  and  through  his 
work  with  our  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery], the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon],  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Dr. 
Rowland],  we  have  been  able  to  strike 
a  balance  whereby  we  can  accomplish 
what  we  have  wanted  to  achieve  for  a 
long  time  within  the  constraints  of 
budget  limitations  that  they  now  face; 
however,  as  we  try  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  Americans  who 
were  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation, 
there  are  no  absolute  answers.  The 
presumptive  diseases  contained  in 
H.R.  1811  are  a  reasonable  and  modest 


approach  to  compensate  a  number  of 
those  veterans  affected  by  radiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  affecting 
atomic  veterans  cannot  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  absoluteness,  but  the 
fact  that  they  do  exist  is  absolute. 

If  we  err  in  our  approach  to  H.R. 
1811— and  I  think  that  we  do  not- 
then  we  err  on  the  side  of  compassion, 
on  the  side  of  granting  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  these  veterans  who 
served  their  country  well. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether 
we  can  act  on  a  possible,  even  probable 
presumption,  or  do  we  wait  for  all  that 
scientific  and  medical  certainty  that 
we  believe  may  never  come. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  we 
should  approve  this  legislation,  and  I 
request  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
compromise  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave  off  as  I  began, 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Dr.  Rowland], 
the  chairman  and  ranking  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  leadership  and 
the  service  they  do  our  country  by 
their  service  here. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  who 
would  like  to  talk  about  a  nonrelated 
subject  as  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 


THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time  to  speak  out  of  turn. 

I  would  first  like  to  say  that  I 
strongly  support  this  very  worthy  and 
long  overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1973  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  removed  the 
newly  created  U.S.  Postal  Service  from 
the  unified  budget.  The  President's 
budget  noted  "treatment  of  the  Postal 
Service  *  '  *  reflects  its  independence 
from  Federal  control."  Unfortunately. 
12  years  later  in  1985.  OMB  under 
David  Stockman  placed  the  Postal 
Service  back  on  budget. 

What  has  on-budget  status  wrought? 
Political  interference  with  postal  oper- 
ations that  has  led  to  the  cancellation 
or  deferment  of  more  than  700  badly 
needed  construction  projects  and  man- 
dated service  reductions.  The  Postal 
Service,  its  employees,  and  its  custom- 
ers—your constituents— have  suffered. 
On  March  15.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4150,  a  bill  to  restore  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  off-budget  status.  Today,  I 
dropped  in  the  latest  additional  co- 
sponsors.  I'm  proud  to  say  241  Mem- 
bers, a  bipartisan  majority  of  the 
House,  have  signed  on  to  the  bill  and  I 
intend  to  bring  it  before  my  committee 
at  the  next  opportunity. 

Now.  for  those  intent  on  privatizing 
the  Postal  Service  to  skim  the  cream,  I 


say  "back  off,  don't  be  so  greedy." 
There's  plenty  of  postal  business  out 
there  for  you  already.  Last  year  the 
service  pumped  8.6  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  business  into  the  private 
sector  in  the  form  of  transportation 
and  construction  contracts,  contract 
stations  and  routes,  other  contracts 
for  goods  and  service,  and  work  shar- 
ing opportunities. 

So  let's  all  pull  together,  support  the 
universal  postal  service  which  our  con- 
stituents expect  and  deserve,  and  sup- 
port H.R.  4150. 

H.R.  4150.  CosPONSOR  List,  May  2,  1988 
Ackerman,  Gary;  Democrat;  New  York. 
Akaka,  Daniel  K.;  Democrat:  Hawaii. 
Alexander,  Bill:  Democrat;  Arkansas. 
Annunzio,  Prank;  Democrat;  Illinois. 
Applegate,  Douglas;  Democrat;  Ohio. 
Aspln,  Les;  Democrat;  Wisconsin. 
Atkins,    Chester;    Democrat;    Massachu- 
setts. 
Barnard,  Doug,  Jr.;  Democrat;  Georgia. 
Bateman,  Herbert;  Republican;  Virginia. 
Bates,  Jim;  Democrat;  California. 
Berman,  Howard  I.;  Democrat;  California. 
Biaggi.  Mario;  Democrat;  New  York. 
Bilbray,  James  H.;  Democrat;  Nevada. 
Boehlert,    Sherwood;    Republican;     New- 
York. 
Bonior,  David  E.;  Democrat;  Michigan. 
Bonker,  Don;  Democrat;  Washington. 
Borski,  Robert  A.;  Democrat;  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Boucher,  Rick;  Democrat;  Virginia. 
Boxer.  Barbara;  Democrat;  California. 
Brown.  George  E.,  Jr.;  Democrat;  Califor- 
nia. 
Bruce,  Terry  L.;  Democrat;  Illinois. 
Burton,  Dan;  Republican;  Indiana. 
Bustamante,  Albert  G.;  Democrat;  Texas. 
Byron,  Beverly;  Democrat;  Maryland. 
Cardin,    Benjamin    L.;    Democrat;    Mary- 
land. 
Carper.  Thomas;  Democrat;  Delaware. 
Clarke.  James  McClure;  Democrat;  North 
Carolina. 
Clay.  William  (Bill);  Democrat;  Missouri. 
Clements,  Robert;  Democrat;  Tennessee, 
dinger,  Bill;  Republican;  Pennsylvania. 
Coelho.  Tony;  Democrat;  California. 
Coleman.  Ronald  D.;  Democrat;  Texas. 
Collins,  Cardiss;  Democrat;  Illinois. 
Conyers,  John;  Democrat;  Michigan. 
Coyne,  William;  Democrat;  Pennsylvania. 
Craig,  Larry  E.;  Republican;  Idaho. 
Crockett,     George     W.,     Jr.;     Democrat; 
Michigan. 
Daub,  Hal;  Republican;  Nebraska. 
Davis,  Jack;  Republican;  Illinois. 
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Downey,  Tom;  Democrat;  New  York. 
Duncan,  John;  Republican;  Tennessee. 
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Dyson,  Roy;  Democrat;  Maryland. 
English,  Glenn;  Democrat;  Oklahoma. 
Espy,  Mike;  Democrat;  Mississippi. 
Evans,  Lane;  Democrat;  Illinois. 
Pascell,  Dante  B.;  Democrat;  Florida. 
Fauntroy,  Walter;  Democrat;  District  of 
Columbia. 


Fazio,  Vic;  Democrat;  California. 
Feighan,  Edward  P.;  Democrat;  Ohio. 
Fish,    Hamilton,    Jr.;    Republican;    New 
York. 
Flake,  Floyd;  Democrat;  New  York. 
Florio,  James  J.;  Democrat;  New  Jersey. 
Foglietta,  Thomas;  Democrat;  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Frank,  Barney;  Democrat;  Massachusetts. 
Fuster,  Jaime  B.;  Democrat;  Puerto  Rico 
Gallo,  Dean  A.;  Republican;  New  Jersey. 
Garcia,  Robert;  Democrat;  New  York. 
Gaydos,  Joseph  M.;  Democrat;  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Gejdenson,  Sam;  Democrat;  Connecticut. 
Gekas,  George  W.;  Republican;  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Oilman.  Ben;  Republican;  New  York. 
Gonzalez,  Henry  B.;  Democrat;  Texas. 
Gordon,  Bart;  Democrat;  Tennessee. 
Grant,  Bill;  Democrat;  Florida. 
Gray,  Ken;  Democrat;  Illinois. 
Guarini,  Frank;  Democrat;  New  Jersey. 
Hall,  Tony;  Democrat;  Ohio. 
Hammerschmidt,  John  Paul;  Republican; 
Arkansas. 
Hansen.  Jim;  Republican;  Utah. 
Hastert,  Dennis  J.;  Republican;  Illinois. 
Hayes.  Charles;  Democrat;  Illinois. 
Hayes,  James  A.;  Democrat;  Louisiana. 
Hefner,    W.G.    (Bill);    Democrat;    North 
Carolina. 
Henry,  Paul  B.;  Republican;  Michigan. 
Hertel,  Dennis;  Democrat;  Michigan. 
Hochbrueckner,  George;  Democrat;  New 
York. 
Hopkins,  Larry;  Republican;  Kentucky. 
Horton,  Frank;  Republican;  New  York. 
Hoyer,  Steny;  Democrat;  Maryland 
Hubbard,  Carroll;  Democrat;  Kentucky. 
Hughes,     William     J.;     Democrat;     New 
Jersey. 
Inhofe,  James  M.;  Republican;  Oklahoma. 
Ireland.  Andy;  Republican;  Florida. 
Jacobs,  Andrew;  Democrat;  Indiana. 
Jeffords,  James  M.;  Republican;  Vermont. 
Johnson,  Nancy;  Republican;  Connecticut. 
Johnson,  Tim;  Democrat;  South  Dakota. 
Jones,  Walter;  Democrat;  North  Carolina. 
Jontz,  Jim;  Democrat;  Indiana. 
Kaptur,  Marcy;  Democrat;  Ohio. 
Kennedy,  Joseph  P.  II;  Democrat;  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Kennelly,  Barbara;  Democrat;  Connecti- 
cut. 
Kildee,  Dale;  Democrat;  Michigan. 
Kleczka,  Gerald;  Democrat;  Wisconsin. 
Koelter,  Joe;  Democrat;  Pennsylvania. 
Kostmayer,  Peter;  Democrat;  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
LaPalce,  John  J.;  Democrat;  New  York. 
Lagomarsino,  Robert;  Republican;  Califor- 
nia. 

Lancaster.  Martin;  Democrat;  North  Caro- 
lina. 
Leach,  Jim;  Republican;  Iowa. 
Leath,  Marvin;  Democrat;  Texas. 
Lehman,  Richard  H.;  Democrat;  Califor- 
nia. 
Leland,  Mickey;  Democrat;  Texas. 
Lent,  Norman;  Republican;  New  York. 
Levin,  Sander;  Democrat;  Michigan. 
Lewis,  John;  Democrat;  Georgia. 
Lipinski,  William  O.;  Democrat;  Illinois. 
Lloyd,  Marilyn;  Democrat;  Tennessee. 
Lott,  Trent;  Republican;  Mississippi. 
Lowry,  Mike;  Democrat;  Washington. 
Luken,  Tom;  Democrat;  Ohio. 
Madigan.  Edward  R.;  Republican;  Illinois. 
Manton,  Thomas  J.;  Democrat;  New  York. 
Markey,    Edward;    Democrat;    Massachu- 
setts. 
Martin.     David     O'B;     Republican;     New 

York. 


Martinez,  Matthew  G.;  Democrat;  Califor- 
nia. 
Matsui.  Robert  T.;  Democrat;  California. 
Mavroules,    Nicholas;    Democrat;    Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mazzoli,  Romano;  Democrat;  Kentucky. 
McCloskey,  Frank:  Democrat;  Indiana. 
McCoUum,  Bill:  Republican;  Florida. 
McCurdy,  Dave:  Democrat:  Oklahoma. 
McDade.  Joseph  M.;  Republican;  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
McEwen,  Bob;  Republican;  Ohio. 
McGarth,    Raymond:    Republican;    New 
York. 

McHugh.    Matthew    F.;    Democrat:    New 
York. 

McMillan.  Thomas  C;  Democrat;  Mary- 
land. 
Mfume,  Kweisi;  Democrat:  Maryland. 
Miller,  John;  Republican:  Washington. 
Moakley.  Joe;  Democrat;  Massachusetts. 
Molinari,  Guy  V.;  Republican;  New  York. 
Mollohan,  Alan;  Democrat;  West  Virginia. 
Montgomery.  Sonny:  Democrat:  Mississip- 
pi. 
Moody,  Jim;  Democrat;  Wisconsin. 
Morella,  Connie:  Republican;  Maryland. 
Morrison.  Bruce;  Democrat:  Connecticut. 
Morrison,  Sid:  Republican:  Washington. 
Mrazek.  Bob;  Democrat;  New  York. 
Murphy,  Austin;  Democrat:  Pennsylvania. 
Murtha,  John  P.:  Democrat;  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Nagle,  David  R.;  Democrat;  Iowa. 
Natcher,    William    H.;    Democrat;    Ken- 
tucky. 

Neal,  Stephen  L.;  Democrat:  North  Caroli- 
na. 
Nlelson.  Howard:  Republican;  Utah. 
Nowak,  Henry  J.;  Democrat:  New  York. 
Oakar,  Mary  Rose;  Democrat:  Ohio. 
Oberstar.  James  L.;  Democrat;  Minnesota. 
Olin,  Jim;  Democrat:  Virginia. 
Ortiz,  Solomon  P.;  Democrat:  Texas. 
Owens,  Major:  Democrat;  New  York. 
Owens.  Wayne;  Democrat:  Utah. 
Pashayan,   Charles;   Republican;   Califor- 
nia. 

Patterson,    Elizabeth;    Democrat;    South 
Carolina. 
Pease.  Donald  J.;  Democrat:  Ohio. 
Pelosl,  Nancy:  Democrat:  California. 
Penny.  Timothy:  Democrat;  Minnesota. 
Pepper,  Claude:  Democrat;  Florida. 
Perkins,  Carl  C;  Democrat:  Kentucky. 
Petri,  Thomas  E.;  Republican;  Wisconsin. 
Pickett,  Owen  B.;  Democrat:  Virginia. 
Quillen,  James  H.;  Republican:  Tennessee. 
Rahall,  Nick:  Democrat;  West  Virginia. 
Rangel,  Charles:  Democrat:  New  York. 
Richardson.  Bill;  Democrat;  New  Mexico. 
Ridge.   Thomas:    Republican;   Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Rlnaldo.    Matthew    J.:    Republican;    New 
Jersey. 
Roberts.  Pat;  Republican:  Kansas. 
Robinson,  Tommy:  Democrat:  Arkansas. 
Rodlno,  Peter;  Democrat;  New  Jersey. 
Roe,  Robert  A.;  Democrat;  New  Jersey. 
Rose,  Charles;  Democrat:  North  Carolina. 
Rowland,  John;  Democrat;  Connecticut. 
Rowland,  J.  Roy;  Democrat;  Georgia. 
Roybal,  Edward  R.;  Democrat:  California. 
Sabo,  Martin  Olav;  Democrat:  Minnesota. 
Saikl,  Patricia  F.;  Republican;  Hawaii. 
St  Germain.  Femand;  Democrat;  Rhode 
Island. 
Sawyer,  Tom;  Democrat;  Ohio. 
Saxton,  Jim;  Republican:  New  Jersey. 
Schaefer,  Dan;  Republican;  Colorado. 
Scheuer,  James:  Democrat;  New  York. 
Schneider,  Claudlne;  Republican;  Rhode 
Island. 
Schroeder,  Patricia;  Democrat;  Colorado. 
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Charles    E.:    Democrat;    New 


.,  Bill:  Republican:  Michigan. 
Christopher:    Republican:    Con- 


1.  Richard  H.;  Democrat;  Idaho. 
Arlan:  Republican;  Minneso- 


Government.  So  the  atomic  veterans 
felt  that  they  were  not  getting  any 
help,  which  they  deserved  out  of  that 
either.  Yet,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  recogniz- 
ing the  problem  he  said  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  provide,  as  he  has  al- 
ready indicated  with  his  legislation, 
provide  the  assistance  to  those  veter- 
ans who  were  exposed  to  radiation  and 
to  permit  them  to  get  the  medical 
services  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  operations  in  the  same 
way  that  other  veterans  are  able  to 
utilize  the  VA  veterans  medical  serv- 
ices. 


.  Fofo  I.F.:  Democrat:  Am  Samoa. 
Al;  Democrat;  Washington. 
Mike;  Democrat;  Oklahoma. 
.  Robin;  Democrat:  South  Carolina. 
,  Thomas:  Republican;  Iowa. 
1.  W.J.  Billy:  Democrat;  Louisiana. 
r.  Gene;  Republican:  Missouri. 

Robert  Lindsay:  Democrat;  Geor- 


Eldophus;  Democrat:  New  York. 
....  James  A.;  Democrat:  Ohio. 
...  Bob;  Democrat;  Michigan. 
..  Morris  K.:  Democrat;  Arizona, 
o,  Bruce;  Democrat;  Minnesota. 
•,  Harold  L.;  Democrat:  Missouri. 
Barbara     P.;     Republican; 


Nevac  a. 
Wal  sren.  Doug;  Democrat:  Pennsylvania. 
Wat  tins.  Wes:  Democrat;  Oklahoma. 
Wei  er,  Vin;  Republican;  Minnesota. 
Wei  s.  Ted:  Democrat:  New  York. 
Wei  Ion.  Curt;  Republican;  Pennsylvania. 
Wh  ttaker.  Bob:  Republican:  Kansas. 
Wil  iams.  Pat;  Democrat:  Montana. 
Wis  f.  Robert  E.;  Democrat;  West  Virginia. 
Wol  pe.  Howard:  Democrat:  Michigan. 
Wo]  tley.  George:  Republican:  New  York. 
Wyi  len.  Ron;  Democrat:  Oregon. 
Yat  on.  Gus;  Democrat;  Pennsylvania. 
Yoi  ng.  Don:  Republican;  Alaska. 


D  1230 
MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
J  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
eman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
Armed  Services,  who  actually 
out  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
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The  chairman  said  that  he  would  be 
delighted  to  try  to  get  that  bill 
through  but  unfortunately  it  was  lan- 
guishing in  the  other  body.  With  the 
genius  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  he  provided 
the  path  and  the  way  that  this  could 
be  done,  and  I  know  that  he  spent 
many  hours  and  a  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion to  get  this  legislation  enacted. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  it  and  I 
know  that  the  atomic  veterans  are 
going  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  the  outstanding  service 
that  he  has  provided  and  has  always 
provided  to  veterans.  Once  more,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  has  achieved  a  great  sue- 

C6SS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  for  his  very,  very  kind  remarks. 
This  has  been  a  team  effort  of  finally 
after  40  years  getting  this  legislation 
to  the  House  floor. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  when  we  have 
the  vote  on  this  legislation  if  he  will 
help  us  pass  out  our  sheets,  we  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  happy 

to. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Solomon,  for  his  leadership  in 
conference  in  working  out  an  accepta- 
ble agreement  with  the  other  body  on 
this  issue. 

I  also  appreciate  the  leadership  of 
two  other  conferees,  Doug  Applegate, 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance, 
and  Marcy  Kaptur.  chairwoman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Memorial  Affairs. 

I'm  especially  grateful  to  the  chief 
sponsors  of  H.R.  1811.  Dr.  J.  Roy 
Rowland,  a  distinguished  member  of 
our  committee,  and  John  Paul  Ham- 
merschmidt,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Hos- 
pitals and  Health  Care.  Dr.  Rowland 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  have  worked 
several  years  in  getting  agreement  be- 
tween the  House   and  Senate.   They 


have  spent  many  hours  working  with 
the  staff,  veterans  organizations,  and 
others  in  framing  this  compromise.  I 
commend  them  for  their  efforts. 

I  also  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  another  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  committee. 
Lane  Evans.  He  too  has  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  develop  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Mr.  Cranston,  has  been  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  the  other 
body.  As  I  recall,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  speak  out  on  the  issue  of  veter- 
ans being  exposed  to  radiation.  Sena- 
tors Simon  and  Daschle  have  both  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  in  sup- 
port of  legislative  initiatives  to  provide 
relief  to  individuals  exposed  to  radi- 
ation following  World  War  II. 

Im  grateful  to  all  of  these  individ- 
uals and  to  all  members  of  our  com- 
mittee for  their  work  on  this  bill  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  1811  as 
amended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  the  result  of  many  hours  of 
negotiations  between  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  This 
bill  would  establish  a  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  VA  benefits  purposes  for  13 
cancer-related  diseases  suffered  by  veterans 
who,  while  on  active  duty  in  service  to  their 
country,  were  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
while  participating  in  certain  atomic  tests  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  The  diseases  included  in 
the  bill  are:  leukemia  (except  for  chronic  lym- 
phocytic leukemia),  cancers  of  the  thyroid, 
breast,  pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  small 
intestine,  bile  ducts,  gall  bladder,  and  pancre- 
as, as  well  as  multiple  myeloma,  lymphomas 
(other  than  Hodgkin's  disease),  and  primary 
liver  cancer.  The  presumption  of  sen/ice  con- 
nection would  be  applicable  if  the  disease  is 
manifested  to  a  compensable  degree  within 
40  years,  with  the  exception  of  leukemia, 
which  has  a  30-year  time  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  during  the 
period  from  1945  to  1963,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment exploded  some  235  nuclear  devices  in 
the  atmosphere  over  the  American  Southwest 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 220,000  to  250,000  military  per- 
sonnel participated  in  these  tests.  Additional 
personnel  may  have  been  exposed  to  such  ra- 
diation while  participating  in  the  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  after  the  atomic 
bombings  of  those  cities  in  1945.  What  we  do 
not  know  is  how  much  exposure  they  re- 
ceived; nor  do  we  know  the  long-term  health 
effects  of  such  exposure  on  these  veterans. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  degree  of  uncertain- 
ty existing  within  the  scientific  and  medical 
communities  as  to  the  long-term  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  low  levels  of  radiation  and,  be- 
cause the  levels  of  radiation  to  which  these 
veterans  were  exposed  may  never  be  accu- 
rately determined,  it  remains  extremely  difficult 
for  a  veteran  to  establish  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  disability  suffered  and  active-duty 
service. 


It  is  very  important  that  we  remember  that 
the  principle  of  "service  connection"  is  one 
that  is  based  on  a  point-in-time  relationship, 
not  a  cause  and  effect  relationship.  This  per- 
mits the  granting  of  service  connection  for  a 
great  number  of  disabilities  that  could  not 
have  been  considered  to  have  been  "caused" 
by  sen/ice,  but,  rather,  were  incurred  or  mani- 
fested during  service. 

Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  expanded 
this  principle  through  the  use  of  statutory  pre- 
sumptions that  consider  certain  diseases  to 
be  service  connected,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  record  of  such  disease 
during  the  period  of  service. 

Such  presumptions  are  based  upon  the 
theory  that,  if  the  disease  becomes  manifest 
to  a  certain  degree  within  a  specified  period  of 
time  after  an  individual's  discharge  from  serv- 
ice, principles  of  sound  medical  judgment  will 
justify  recognizing  the  inception  of  the  disease 
as  having  occuned  during  a  particular  point  in 
time  coincident  with  the  individual's  service  on 
active  duty. 

The  establishment  of  presumptions  for  dis- 
eases suffered  by  veterans  exposed  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation,  on  the  other  hand,  poses  some- 
what of  a  different  type  of  problem  because 
so  many  uncertainties  continue  to  exist  in  the 
scientific  and  medical  communities  as  to  the 
question  of  the  long-term  health  effects  of  ex- 
posure on  the  participants. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  amount  of 
evidence  that  some  veterans  exposed  to  ion- 
izing radiation  are  experiencing  serious  medi- 
cal problems.  However,  available  data  falls 
short  of  meeting  the  test  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  sound  medical  judgment,  these  diseases 
are  related  to,  or  were  incurred  during,  military 
service. 

Congress  has  taken  action  in  recent  years 
by  enacting  legislation  authorizing  health  care 
services  for  veterans  exposed  to  radiation 
who  may  be  suffering  from  illnesses  not  found 
to  be  the  result  of  other  causes;  by  mandating 
further  studies  into  the  long-term  health  ef- 
fects of  such  exposure:  by  requiring  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  to  issue  new  guidelines  pertaining  to 
the  preparation  of  radiation  dose  estimates  in 
connection  with  VA  claims;  and  by  requiring 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  issue  new  reg- 
ulations giving  special  consideration  to  the  ad- 
judication of  individual  claims  based  on  radi- 
ation exposure. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  by  Congress, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  which  es- 
tablishes the  inception  of  the  disease  during 
sen/ice,  nearly  all  claims  in  which  radiation  ex- 
posure is  an  element  are  denied  by  the  VA.  In 
view  of  this,  the  establishment  of  a  statutory 
presumption  would  appear  to  be  the  only 
means  by  which  these  veterans  or  their  survi- 
vors will  ever  be  compensated. 

The  House  originally  passed  H.R.  1811  on 
July  28,  1987,  with  a  list  of  10  presumptive 
diseases  subject  to  a  30-year  manifestation 
period.  On  December  4,  the  other  body 
passed  H.R.  2616  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  inserting  the  provisions 
of  S.  9  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  incorporated  the 
provisions  of  S.  1002.  The  Senate-passed  bill 
set  out  three  categories  of  radiation-induced 
diseases  for  which  payment  of  disability  bene- 


fits would  be  authorized,  depending  on  the 
level  of  exposure,  as  if  service-connected,  or 
for  which  special  consideration  would  be  af- 
forded in  adjudication  of  the  veteran's  claim 
for  disability  compensation. 

Except  for  deletion  of  colon  cancer  from  the 
list  of  presumptive  diseases  and  a  change  in 
the  title,  the  Senate  amendments  before  us 
today  are  identical  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  2616, 
passed  on  March  29.  During  the  April  13  con- 
ference meeting  on  H.R.  2616,  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  radi- 
ation provisions  from  the  conference  report 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Senate  would 
take  eariy  action  to  pass  H.R.  1811  with  the 
provisions  agreed  to  in  conference.  The  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  is  structured  along 
the  same  lines  as  originally  passed  in  this 
body,  in  that  it  is  a  straight-fonward  approach 
that  will  result  in  veterans  being  granted  serv- 
ice-connected benefits  on  a  presumptive  basis 
with  no  complex  determinations  or  procedures 
being  required,  and  with  no  change  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  claims  are  adjudicated 
or  their  benefits  paid.  It  does  not  contain  an 
all-inclusive  list  of  diseases,  but  it  does  in- 
clude those  malignancies  considered  most 
likely  to  be  related  to  ionizing  radiation  expo- 
sure. 

I  applaud  Roy  Rowland  of  Georgia  and 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  for  their  leader- 
ship in  introducing  this  bill  and  commend 
Chairman  Sonny  Montgomery  and  ranking 
minority  member  Jerry  Solomon  for  their 
combined  efforts  in  reaching  a  fair  compro- 
mise with  the  Senate  in  a  very  complex  and 
controversial  area  and  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant bill  one  step  closer  to  enactment.  It's 
been  a  long  time  coming  and  I  am  proud  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1811.  as 
amended,  a  bill  to  compensate  certain  veter- 
ans for  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  while  in 
military  service. 

Reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Senate 
was  not  easy;  we  began  with  bills  which  dif- 
fered profoundly  in  philosophy  and  approach, 
but  with  basic  agreement  that  something 
should  be  done.  As  the  months  passed,  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees inched  toward  each  other  until  they  met 
on  common  ground.  And  the  compromise.  I 
think,  is  a  rather  good  one.  It  includes  various 
cancers,  all  of  which  scientists  agree  can  be 
radiogenic,  and  it  includes  all  leukemias, 
which  also  can  be  radiogenic,  except  for 
chronic  lymphatic  leukemia,  which  is  scientifi- 
cally known  not  to  be. 

The  reason  the  House  committee  decided 
to  take  the  presumptive  approach  to  compen- 
sation is  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  much 
of  a  prospect  for  the  questions  about  individ- 
ual levels  of  exposure  and  about  the  long- 
term  effects  of  low-level  exposure  to  be  re- 
solved any  time  soon. 

The  prospect  is  that  many  or  all  of  the 
atomic  veterans  who  would  be  helped  by  this 
bill  may  be  dead  before  the  questions  are  re- 
solved, if  they  ever  are.  Consequently,  we 
have  been  faced  with  a  tough  policy  decision. 
Mr.  Speaker,  reasonable  people  could  and 
do  differ  about  H.R.   1811,  as  amended.   I 


cannot  say  that  those  who  oppose  it  are  obvi- 
ously wrong,  nor  can  I  prove  by  any  objective 
standards  that  those  of  us  who  support  it  are 
right;  it  isn't  that  kind  of  an  issue. 

So  here  we  are.  H.R.  1811,  as  amended, 
has  solid  bipartisan  support  in  this  body.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  the  senior  minority  member, 
the  former  ranking  memt)er  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  Mr.  McEwen,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  on  compensation,  pension 
and  insurance,  both  favor  It  and  will  speak  on 
it. 

For  radiation  exposure,  as  for  other  disabil- 
ity claims,  any  reasonable  doubt  should  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  veteran.  This,  the  doc- 
trine of  reasonable  doubt,  has  been  operative 
in  adjudication  of  veteran's  disability  claims  for 
many  years  and  is  the  official  policy  of  the 
Government.  It  ought  to  be  applied  equally  to 
atomic  veterans,  given  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  cases,  and  they  should  not 
be  required  to  meet  an  impossible  burden  of 
proof. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Applegate,  Dr. 
Rowland,  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  have  led 
the  way  for  atomic  veterans  compensation, 
and  it  is  to  their  credit  that,  even  though  con- 
troversy unusual  for  veterans  affairs  has 
marked  this  legislation  in  the  Senate,  they 
have  not  waivered.  I  commend  them.  arxJ  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  with 
us  on  the  Senate  amendments  to  compensate 
atomic  veterans. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1811,  the  Atomic  Veterans 
Compensation  Act.  and  am  pleased  to  see  it 
finally  pass  the  Congress.  One  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Donald  Parchem.  has  waited  a  long 
time  to  receive  the  tjenefits  due  him  under  this 
important  bill.  Due  to  the  late  anival  of  my 
flight  from  Chicago,  I  was  unable  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  am  in  complete  agreement  with  it 
Mr.  Parchem  served  as  a  marine  in  tf>e 
South  Pacific  in  1962  and  was  exposed  to 
dangerous  levels  of  radiation  that  developed 
into  breast  cancer  1 8  years  later.  While  breast 
cancer  is  rare  in  males,  Don  Parchem  is  living 
evidence  that  it  is  certainly  possible  to  con- 
tract this  disease. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  bill  includes 
breast  cancer,  without  distinction  to  gender, 
as  one  of  the  illnesses  now  treated  as  any 
other  service-connected  disability.  What  fur- 
ther pleases  me  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  straight-out  presumption  of  illness 
and  is  not  based  on  the  dubious  veracity  of 
past  service  records. 

I  urge  the  President  to  sign  this  legislation 
and  allow  financial  compensation  to  the  many 
victims  of  radiation  who  served  their  country 
honorably.  If  the  bill  is  vetoed,  however,  and 
there  is  an  indication  that  it  will  be,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  pass  this  landmartt  bill  over  the 
President's  veto.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  be 
certain  of  insuring  that  all  veterans  who  suf- 
fered from  their  sen^ice  are  treated  fairly. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  for  their  inter- 
est in  and  commitment  to  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
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MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 

no  further  requests  for  time, 

yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
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[Mr.    Montgomery]    that 
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in  the  Senate  amendments  to 

,H.R.  1811. 

question  was  taken. 

ROWLAND    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
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yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
and  there  were— yeas  326,  nays 

voting  103,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  86] 


Ackerm  in 

Akaka 

Andersi  n 

Andrew  s 

Annum  io 

Anthoi^' 

Anney 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoir 

Badhai  i 

Baker 

Ballenter 

Bamai  1 

Bartlel  i 

Batemin 

Bates 

Beilenion 

Benne'  t 

Senile  r 

Bereul  ;r 

Bilbra 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Bolan< 

Bonioi 

Bonke  ' 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brennin 

Brook 

Broon  field 
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YEAS-326 


(CA) 
(CO) 


Browi 
Browi 
Bruce 
Bryar  t 
Buecl  ner 
Bunn  ng 
Burtc  n 
Busta  nante 
Byroi 
Calla  lan 
Cam[  bell 
Carpi  r 
Carr 

Char  Her 
Chap  jell 
Cherfy 
Clay 
Cleirfcnt 
Coat 
Cobl 


Coell  IO 

Colei  aan  (MO) 
ColeinanCTX) 
Colli  IS 
Com  )est 
Com  i 
Cool  er 
Coui  hlin 
Coui  ler 
Dan  leraeyer 
Dari  en 
Dav  i(IL> 


Davis  (MI) 

DeFario 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Edwards  <CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Haste  rt 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HcKhbnieckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 


Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD> 


Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  <CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Martha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  ta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 


Shumway 


Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Satx) 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaeler 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 

NAYS-2 
Walker 


Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Slal  lings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Slratton 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Traf  leant 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagl 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUe 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young (FL) 
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Alexander 

Applegate 

Archer 

Barton 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Cardin 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

E>aub 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Dornan  (CA) 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Pawell 

Fields 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford(TN) 


Frenzel 

Frost 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Goodling 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hiler 

Horton 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Lalta 

Leland 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Mica 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Neal 


United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  to  vet- 
erans (and  survivors  of  such  veterans) 
who  participated  in  atmospheric  or 
underwater  nuclear  tests  as  part  of  the 
United  States  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program  or  in  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan, 
and  who  suffer  from  certain  diseases 
that  may  be  attributable  to  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation,  and  other  pur- 
poses." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


Oakar 
Owens  (NY) 
Pashayan 
Price 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ray 
Ridge 
Rodino 
Rose 
Russo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stokes 

Studds 

Taylor 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Walgren 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include   extraneous   matter,   on   H.R. 

1811- 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

Prank).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
my  sponsorship  and  participation  in  a 
most  important  2-day  economic  devel- 
opment symposium  in  my  district  last 
week  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  for 
sessions  on  Thursday,  April  28,  and 
Friday,  April  29,  1988. 

Had  I  been  present  Thursday,  April 
28.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll- 
call  No.  74;  "no"  on  roUcall  No.  75; 
"aye"  on  rollcall  No.  76.  "aye"  on  roll- 
call  No.  77.  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  78 
and  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  79. 

Had  I  been  present  Friday.  April  29. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No  80  and  "yea"  on  the  following 
votes;  rollcall  No.  81;  rollcall  No.  82, 
rollcall  No.  83.  rollcall  No.  85.  I  would 
voted  "no  on  and  rollcall  No.  84. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in.  J    . 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38, 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  April  29.  on  rollcall  No.  84.  the 
Robinson  amendment  to  withdraw 
U.S.  troops  from  Europe  I  was  record- 
ed as  voting  present  when  it  was  my 
intention  to  vote  "no."  Earlier  in  the 
day  I  voted  "no"  to  a  similar  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Bryant,  but  on 
the  Robinson  amendment  I  was  re- 
corded present. 

I  have  informed  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  however.  I  did  want  to  state  for 
the  record  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  Robinson  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  appear  in  the  per- 
manent Record  inunediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  Robinson  amendment. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frank).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 


quest of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  435  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
4264. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday, 
April  29,  1988.  amendment  No.  12 
printed  in  section  3  of  House  Report 
100-590  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  had 
been  disposed  of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  relating  to  Central  Amer- 
ica printed  in  section  1  of  House 
Report  100-590.  by.  and  if  offered  by. 
the  following  Members  of  their  desig- 
nees, which  shall  be  considered  in  the 
following  order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Foley,  which 
is  not  subject  to  amendment  except 
for  an  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Hunter: 

(B)  By  Representative  Lowry  of 
Washington;  and 

(C)  By  Representative  Markey. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FOLEY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley:  At  the 
end  Of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163,  after 
line  6),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  934.  LIMITATION  ON  INTRODUCTION  OK 
ARMED  FORCES  INTO  NICARAGUA 
FOR  COMBAT. 

(a)  Limitation.— Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing United  States  Armed  Forces  into  or 
over  Nicaragua  for  combat. 

(b)  Definition  of  Combat.— As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  "combat"  means  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons  fire 
upon  an  enemy. 


(c)  Exceptions  to  Limitation.— This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
or  over  Nicaragua  for  combat  if— 

(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorization  for  such  intro- 
duction: or 

(2)  such  Introduction  is  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  or  possessions; 

(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to. 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for.  the 
United  States  Embassy;  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel or  United  States  citizens. 

(d)  Existing  Requirements  Preserved.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  invalidate  any 
requirement  of  Public  Law  93-148. 

(e)  Treaty  Authority  Preserved.— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  invalidate  any  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  since  1984  limits 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  against  obligation  or 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing United  States  Armed  Forces 
into  or  over  Nicaragua  for  combat. 

For  purposes  of  the  amendment,  it 
defines  combat  as  the  introduction  of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons  fire 
upon  an  enemy.  It  does,  however,  pro- 
vide for  exceptions.  For  example  it 
does  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  or  over  Nicaragua  for 
combat  if  the  Congress  has  declared 
war  or  enacted  a  specific  authorization 
for  that  purpose.  Nor  would  it  apply  if 
such  introduction  is  necessary  to  meet 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  hostile 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions;  to  meet  a  clear 
or  present  danger  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  and  its  needs  for  protection; 
or;  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
United  States  personnel  or  citizens 
faced  with  clear  and  present  danger. 

Nothing  in  this  section  invalidates 
any  requirement  of  Public  Law  93-148. 
the  War  Powers  Act.  or  any  authority 
of  the  United  States  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, the  so-called  RIO  Treaty. 

Not  only  has  the  House  adopted  this 
amendment  every  year  since  1984  but, 
in  recent  years  also  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter].  In  addition, 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  oft-stated 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  this  administration  has  no 


intention  of  introducing  American 
Armed  Forces  into  Nicaragua.  Indeed, 
the  Congress  has  adopted  provisions 
of  other  acts  which  limit  the  approach 
of  United  States  personnel  to  not 
more  than  20  miles  of  the  Nicaraguan 
border. 

With  the  peace  talks  now  underway 
and  the  Arias  plan  in  the  process  of 
being  implemented,  it  may  seem  to 
some  not  only  appropriate  but  espe- 
cially important  that  we  reaffirm  that 
the  United  States  intends  no  active 
threat  of  intervention  in  Nicaragua 
with  United  States  Forces. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1310 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pe- 
rennial amendment  is  still  unconstitu- 
tional in  my  judgment.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  repeal  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  by 
saying  funds  appropriated  may  not  be 
obligated  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing U.S.  Armed  Forces  anywhere. 

It  is  as  though  we  told  the  Supreme 
Court.  "If  you  don't  decide  a  case  a 
certain  way  we  are  going  to  withhold 
your  salary." 

The  President  is  Commander  in 
Chief  and  we  cannot  change  that  by 
statute. 

This  is  a  terrible  signal  to  send  to 
any  country  in  the  world,  especially 
one  as  hostile  and  as  adversarial  as 
Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua  by  this  statute  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  to  enjoy  congres- 
sional immunity. 

As  we  enjoy  immunity  from  parking 
tickets,  they  will  enjoy  immunity  from 
even  having  our  military  visit  them 
with  loaded  weapons  because  we  have 
said  so. 

We  have  immimized  them.  It  is  un- 
necessary. It  adds  to  the  insecurity  of 
our  allies  down  there  because  it  does 
not  refer  to  them  at  all.  It  is  a  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  It  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  wonderful,  warm, 
freedom-loving  Sandinistas  and  is  a 
terrible  signal. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagobcarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

the    Foley    amendment    unless    it    is 
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and  still  do. 
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Sandinista   government   in   Nicaragua 

ne  nothing  to  demonstrate  that  it  de- 
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n^Uonal  security  interests  of  the  United 

The   serious   Sandinista   invasion   of 
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the  threat  Nicaragua  poses  to  Central 
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administration  has  said  repeatedly  that 

wduld  not  send  combat  troops  to  Nicara- 

E  ut  to  withdraw  that  option  entirely  gives 

Sandinistas  the  message  that  the  United 

will  not  protect  our  friends  and  allies  in 

It  wll  do  nothing  to  discourage  the 

from  continuing  their  armed  sub- 

of  their  neighbors. 

Arias  peace  initiative  is  to  be  success- 

>.  Communist  Sandinista  regime  in  Nica- 

has  to  know  that  its  aggression,  wheth- 

subverskjn  through  insurgent  guerrillas 

ight  invasion  by  the  Sandinista  army, 

deterred  by  force,  if  necessary.  There's 

in4entive  for  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  if 

I  elieve  they  can  wipe  out  their  opposition 

hjme    and    overpower    their    democratic 

ors  in  the  region  through  superior  force. 

must  not  automatically  limit  the  Presi- 

range  of  options  ahead  of  time  when 

not  know  what  aggressive  actions  the 

as  might  take. 

my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  Hunter 

to  the  Foley  amendment. 

HYDE.  In  addition,  the  gentle- 

from  Washington  has  said  that 

does  not  conflict  nor  is  it  designed 

on  the  War  Powers  Act.  I 

that    the    War    Powers    Act 

next  to  the  Foley  amendment 

_  the  latter  incoherent. 

War  Powers  Act  authorizes  the 

,— again  it  also  is  unconstitu- 

_.  In  my  humble  opinion— to  move 

troops  around  pursuant  to  his  con- 

onal  authority  as  Commander  in 

for  up  to  60  days.  Congress  can 

that  by  doing  nothing,  by  not 

_  an  appropriate  resolution.  But 

amendment  says   the   President 
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cannot  introduce  troops  for  10  min- 
utes into  Nicaragua  for  purposes  of 
combat.  Yet  is  supposed  to  be  not  in- 
consistent with  the  War  Powers  Act. 

So  under  the  one  the  President  has 
60  days,  under  the  other  he  does  not 
have  6  seconds. 

I  suggest  this  is  more  legislative  in- 
coherence, unconstitutional,  unneces- 
sary, but  it  sure  will  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  President  Ortega  and  to  the 
Borge's  and  the  rest  of  them  because 
they  are  the  only  country  in  the 
world— not  South  Africa,  not  Chile— 
but  Nicaragua  enjoys  a  congressional 
immunity.  . 

Now  I  know  they  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  majority  party  here. 
I  know  that  their  President  comes  up 
and  has  conferences  with  some  of  his 
political  consultants  on  the  other  side. 
But  congressional  immunity,  not  en- 
joyed by  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  seems  to  me  a  bit  much. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  well  inten- 
tioned  amendment  is  not  passed,  at 
least  without  the  Hunter  amendment 
attached  thereto. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  understand  correctly,  I  have  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

I  will  just  say,  that  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  perennial  amend- 
ment that  now  has  been  offered  three 
or  four  times.  It  was  passed  last  year 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hunter 
amendment,  which  I  understand  will 
be  offered  immediately  following  dis- 
cussion on  the  Foley  amendment.  The 
Hunter  amendment  adds  three  excep- 
tions to  the  Foley  amendment. 

We  have  very  strong  reservation  on 
the  Foley  amendment  standing  alone. 
I  do  think  that  the  Hunter  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  discussed  in  just  a 
moment,  makes  the  Foley  amendment 
much  more  palatable.  Without  the 
Hunter  modifications,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  Foley  amendment 
should  not  be  passed.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Foley  amendment.  It  is  a  clear 
statement  that  will  allow  Congress  to  tnjly 
earn  its  name  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  passing  the  Foley  amendment,  we 
will  be  representing  the  wishes  of  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  who  have  said 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  overthrowing  governments,  simply 
because  we  disagree  with  them. 

The  Foley  amendment  contains  responsible 
waiver  provisions  that  will  allow  the  President 
to  respond  to  an  attack  on  American  citizens, 
or  an  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  or  to  ad- 
dress any  action  that  poses  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  United  States. 

Opponents  have  suggested  that  this 
amendment  grants  immunity  from  United 
States  military  action  to  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. The  Nicaraguans  know  that  no  such 
immunity  exists.  All  they  have  to  do  is  point  to 


the  death  and  destruction  of  the  past  8  years 
for  confirmation  of  that  fact.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Sandinistas  realize  that  the  United  States 
has  serious  security  concerns  in  the  region 
and  will  respond  to  any  actions  that  pose  a 
direct  threat  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States— and  the  Foley  amendment  states  that 
out  front. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  Foley  amend- 
ment will  succeed  in  adapting  current  policy  to 
the  changing  realities  in  Central  America. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  Guatemala  accord 
last  summer,  we  have  had  more  progress 
toward  peace  than  in  the  preceding  6  years 
under  this  administration's  military  policy.  We 
have  also  witnessed  the  signing  of  a  cease- 
fire agreement  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  Contras.  This  amendment  pledges  the 
United  States  to  pursue  a  policy  which  recog- 
nizes these  changes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUNTER  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  FOLEY 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
designate  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Foley:  At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division 
A  (page  163,  after  line  6),  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SKt  934.  LIMITATION  ON  INTRODUCTION  OF 
ARMED  FORCES  INTO  NICARAGl'A 
FOR  COMBAT. 

(a)  Limitation.— Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing United  States  Armed  Forces  into  or 
over  Nicaragua  for  combat. 

(b)  Definition  of  Combat.— As  used  m 
this  section,  the  term  combat"  means  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons  fire 
upon  the  enemy. 

(c)  Exceptions  to  Limitation.— This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Forces  into  or  over 
Nicaragua  for  combat  if— 

(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorization  for  such  intro- 
duction; or 

(2)  such  introduction  if  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  possessions  or  its  allies;  or 

(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for.  the 
United  States  embassy;  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel or  United  States  citizens;  or 

(D)  to  respond  to  hijacking,  kidnaping,  or 
other  acts  of  terrorism  involving  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  citizens  of  any  aUy  of 
the  United  States. 


(d)  Existing  Requirements  Preserved.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  invalidate  any 
requirement  of  Public  Law  93-148. 

(e)  Treaty  Authority  Preserved.— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  invalidate  any  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  act  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

(f)  Expiration  Upon  Escalation.— This 
section  shall  noi  apply  when  MiG  aircraft, 
or  other  aircraft  of  similar  design  or  capa- 
bility, or  nuclear  missiles  or  any  other  nu- 
clear weapons  are  introduced  into  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  discussion  I  will  record 
myself  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  has  laid 
out  the  problem  with  the  Foley 
amendment.  The  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  in  years  past  is  meant  to 
take  care  of  some  of  those  problems. 
One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  Foley 
amendment  is  to  meet  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  hostile  attack  upon 
the  United  States,  its  territories  or 
possessions  or  its  allies.  That  could,  of 
course,  apply  to  our  Central  American 
friends,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Costa 
Rica,  and  El  Salvador.  It  also  has  an 
exception  in  cases  of  hijacking,  kid- 
naping or  other  acts  of  terrorism  in- 
volving citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
citizens  of  an  ally.  That  could,  of 
course,  have  been  invoked  when  Presi- 
dent Duarte's  daughter  was  kidnaped 
by  a  group  which  was  headquartered 
in  Managua.  It  also  addresses  the  in- 
troduction of  Mig  aircraft. 

We  have  all  seen  the  overhead 
photos  of  the  airfield  built  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  Punta  Huete  where 
they  have  already  built  Mig  revet- 
ments for  a  squadron  of  Soviet  Mig 
aircraft.  It  is  now  our  understanding, 
according  to  defectors  and  other  infor- 
mation that  we  have,  that  in  fact  the 
Sandinistas  have  ordered  Mig  aircraft 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  sends  a  clear  message  to  them 
that  the  United  States  will  not  have 
restrictions  upon  the  President.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  is  an  affirmative  voice 
to  the  Sandinistas  that  if  they  intro- 
duce Mig  aircraft  in  Nicaragua  the 
United  States  is  going  to  take  very 
firm  and  serious  action.  The  same  ex- 
ception applies  to  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Nicaragua.  That 
was  spoken  about  at  one  time  by  one 
of  the  Sandinista  comandantes  as 
being  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Gregg]. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  presimie  that  also 
applies  therefore  if  the  Soviet  nuclear 
navy  and  submarines  use  naval  bases 
being  built  in  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  In  my  estimation,  it 
absolutely  would  apply.  I  think  the 
gentleman  raised  a  good  point. 

This  Congress  is  unable  to  deal  with 
what  I  would  call  the  gradualism  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  built  a  naval 
base  at  Corinto  capable  of  handling 
any  warship,  ultimately,  in  the  Soviet 
inventory.  We  deplore  it,  but  we  take 
no  action. 

They  built  a  bomber  base  at  Punta 
Huete  complete  with  Mig  revetments; 
we  deplore  it  but  we  take  no  action. 

The  Soviets  have  learned  that  they 
can  take  intermediate  incremental 
steps  in  the  gradualism  policy  in 
arming  one  of  their  allies,  in  establish- 
ing a  Soviet  presence  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  this  Congress  will  not  take 
action.  At  least  this  amendment  to 
some  degree  draws  the  line  and  lets 
them  know  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
Mig  aircraft,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  them  to  threaten  our  allies. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

You  know,  we  ought  to  put  this  in 
historical  perspective:  In  1932,  Prime 
Minister  McDonald  of  Great  Britain 
was  very  vigorously  pursuing  the  dis- 
armament treaty  while  Hitler  was  vio- 
lating the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  led 
to  World  War  II  because  they  did  not 
pay  attention  to  what  the  enemy  was 
doing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  during  the 
first  2  months  of  this  year  the  Soviet 
Union  sent  over  $100  million  in  addi- 
tional armaments  into  Nicaragua. 

Last  year  they  sent  33,000  tons  of 
war  materiel  intq^ Nicaragua. 

For  us  to  pass  an  amendment  like 
Mr.  Foley  is  advocating  is  a  tragic  mis- 
take. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  their 
heads  in  the  sand  and  to  support  Mr. 
Hunter's  amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 
Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry 
which  is:  Is  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  is  offering  the  same  amend- 
ment he  has  offered  each  year,  exact 
same    wording    and    technically    the 

S£Lm6? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes,  it  is  the  same 
amendment  as  passed  armually  by  the 
House. 


Mr.  McCURDY.  The  committee  has 
accepted  that  in  the  past.  I  know  we 
have  had  votes  on  it  but  I  would  cer- 
tainly urge  and  "aye"  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  336.  noes 
21,  not  voting  74,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  87] 
AYES— 336 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bale  man 

Bales 

Bennett 

Benlley 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Sunning 

Burton 

BusUimante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clement 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 


Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Plippo 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 


Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lealh  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 
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CA) 

VA) 


'homas 
Donald 


ID 

NY) 


(NO 
(MD) 


;a) 

3H) 


Lowery 

Lowry  ( 

Lujan 

Luken. 

Lukens 

Lungret 

Madigai 

Manton 

Marlenqe 

Martin 

Martin 

Marline : 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCan<|less 

McColl 

McCrer  ' 

McCurc  y 

McDadi 

McEw 

McHug  I 

McMill: 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  ( 

Miller  ( 

Miller  c|W A) 

MineU 

Moakle  r 

Molina:  i 

Molloh  in 

Montgc  mery 

Moorhi  ad 

Morell! 

Morrisin  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murph  ' 

Murthi 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natche  - 

Nelson 

Nicholi 

Nielsoi 

Nowak 

Oberstfr 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

OwensjcDT) 

Oxley 


Atkins 
Beilen|on 
Clay 
Collini 
DeFaz  o 
Dellur  IS 
Edwai  Is(CA) 
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Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  <FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

NOES-21 

Prank 

Gonzalez 

Hayes*  ID 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

I,ewis  (GA) 

Markey 


Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torricelli 
Traficant 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpc 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 


Morrison  (CT) 

Roybal 

Savage 

Stark 

Towns 

Weiss 

Yates 
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Apple  ate 
Bartoi 
Bermi  n 
Bevill 
Biagg 
Boehl  ;rt 
Boult  r 
Chapi  lan 
Clark 
Clingi  r 
Conyi  rs 
Coyni 
Craig 
Crock  ett 
Daub 
de  la  3arza 
Derri  :k 
Donn  fUy 
Dom  in  (CA) 
Dune  in 
Durb  n 
Dymi  Jly 
Dyso  I 
Earl) 
Plak< 


Florio 

Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gray  (ID 

Hall  (OH) 

Hefner 

Hiler 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TN) 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

LatU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Mack 

MacKay 

McCloskey 

McGrath 

Mica 

Moody 

Neal 

Oakar 

Owens  (NY) 


HAYES  of  Illinois  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So.  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1335 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  276.  noes 
92.  not  voting  63,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  88] 


Pashayan 

Pickett 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Rose 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stokes     . 
Studds 
Taylor 
Torres 
Traxler 
Walgren 
Wilson 
Wylie 
Young  (AK) 


Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 
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N^essrs.     MILLER     of     California. 
KENNEDY.    TOWNS.    STARK,    and 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Can- 
Chandler 

Clay 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (MI) 

DePazio 

£>ellums 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 


AYES— 276 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

B>;kart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Frank 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hefley 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 


Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 


Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coble 

Combest 

Crane 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Pawell 

Fields 

Gallegly 

Gingrich 

Grant 

Hall  (TX) 


Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 

NOES— 92 

Hammerschmidt 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Herger 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jenkins  " 

Kemp 

Kyi 

Leath  (TX) 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

Michel 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Packard 

Parris 


Stark 

Stratton 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 


Patterson 

Pepper 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rowland  (GA) 

Scheuer 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Wortley 
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Applegate 

Barton 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Chapman 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 

Flake 

Florio 


Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gray  (ID 

Hall  (OH) 

Hefner 

Hiler 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TN) 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Latta 

Lewis  (CA) 

Mack 

MacKay 

Mica 

Moody 

Neal 

Oakar 

Owens  (NY) 

Pashayan 


Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Rose 

Slattery 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stokes 
Studds 
Taylor 
Torres 
Walgren 
Wylie 
Young  (AK) 


D  1358 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Craig  for.  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Derrick  against. 

Messrs.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia. 
THOMAS  of  Georgia,  and  SLAUGH- 
TER of  Virginia  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

amendment  OFTERED  by  MR.  LOWRY  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  rule.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington:  Page  167,  strike  out  lines  6  and 
7. 

Page  170,  line  20.  insert  ".  minus 
$3,050,000"  before  "as  follows". 

Page  171,  line  3,  insert  ",  minus 
$3,050,000"  before  the  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York).  Pursuant  to 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Lowry]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Lowry]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  before  us 
deletes  the  new  $3,050,000  for  addi- 
tional money  for  United  States  mili- 
tary construction  in  Honduras.  The 
amendment  simply  eliminates  the  new 
requested  $3,050,000.  It  does  not  delete 
the  previously  authorized  but  unspent 
$8,450,000.  It  does  not  delete  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before 
us  is.  Should  we  spend  an  additional 
$3,050,000  when  the  previously  au- 
thorized $8,450,000  has  not  been 
spent? 

Specifically,  last  December  22  in  the 
continuing  resolution  the  Congress 
put  in  language  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  send  information 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  conditions  and  terms  of  exist- 
ing leases  throughout  Honduras. 

D  1405 
That  information  has  not  been  sent. 
Then  why  should  we  be  spending  an 
additional  $3  million  when  the  $8  mil- 
lion already  previously  authorized  has 
not  been  spent  and  the  department 
has  not  sent  to  Congress  what  it  re- 
quested which  was  information  on  the 
terms  and  the  conditions  on  existing 
leases  in  Honduras?  Are  we  just  here 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  away 
money  anywhere  we  can  through  it? 


What  this  amendment  does  is  say 
delete  the  $3,050,000  in  the  1989  au- 
thorization bill.  We  have  not  spent  the 
$8,450,000  previously  authorized,  and 
they  have  not  sent  to  Congress  the  re- 
quested information  on  the  terms  and 
the  conditions  of  leases  throughout 
Honduras. 

Clearly  it  is  correct  in  both  foreign 
policy  and  correct  in  fiscal  policy  to 
not  go  ahead  and  send  another  $3  mil- 
lion, and  we  do  not  have  that  request- 
ed information. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  [Mr.  Lowry).  His  amend- 
ment really  hurts  the  Americans  who 
are  stationed  at  Palmerola.  They  are 
assigned  down  there  from  2  to  6 
months. 

This  money  in  the  bill  makes  minor 
improvements.  The  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  is  that  $8 
million  was  authorized  but  not  funded. 
That  is  the  fault  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

They  need  last  year's  appropriation, 
and  they  need  this  year's  appropria- 
tion. The  $3  .million  will  get  billets 
that  are  removal;  they  are  relocatable, 
and  for  a  central  latrine  system.  If  you 
have  been  down  there,  that  is  one 
thing  they  really  need  is  latrine  facili- 
ties; and  then  to  have  utilities  which  is 
such  as  the  elimination  of  sewage 
around  the  mess  halls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  eight  Members  of  the 
•House  went  down  last  month,  and  we 
spent  the  night  in  Palmerola.  It  is  the 
pits.  It  is  tough  living.  It  is  not  fair  for 
those  Americans  to  have  to  live  in 
those  conditions,  and  I  certainly  hope 
we  will  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin]  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppositiqn  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Lowry],  my  friend, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
for  his  remarks. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  who 
posed  the  question  as  to  why  should 
we  be  spending  this  money  when  the 
money  which  was  authorized  last  year 
was  not  spent.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  pointed 
out.  that  is  because  the  money  was  au- 
thorized, but  not  appropriated.  It  is 
still  authorized  for  that  segment,  and 
this  Congress  should  authorize  it  for 
this  segment,  and  we  hope  that  unlike 
last  year  it  will  be  appropriated  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  gentleman  asked  the  question 
as  to  why  we  should  spend  this  money 


in  Honduras  at  this  time.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Installations  and  Facilities  and  myself 
pride  ourselves  on  doing  all  we  can  to 
provide  for  a  decent  quality  of  life  for 
our  soldiers  and  sailors,  airmen  and 
marines  wherever  they  might  be. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  in 
Honduras  to  observe  the  training  of 
United  States  Forces  in  concert  with 
the  Hondurans.  They  get  outstanding 
training  there.  I  am  talking  about  our 
regular  forces  as  well  as  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves. 

For  those  of  the  Members  who  have 
not  been  in  Palmerola.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  them  that  it  is  not  really  the 
nicest  place  any  of  our  people  serve; 
frankly  the  conditions  are  pretty 
humble. 

When  the  subcommittee  talks  about 
the  quality  of  life  issues  facing  our 
service  people  in  Honduras  where  we 
get  outstanding  training,  does  anyone 
really  want  to  say  that  for  $8  million 
we  will  turn  our  back  on  those  young 
American  service  men  and  women  who 
are  living  in  those  hovels  in  a  desolate, 
hot,  miserable  environment? 

We  are  not  asking  for  much  unless 
the  gentleman  would  suggest  that  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  for  relocatable  bar- 
racks. How  about  a  central  latrine?  I 
am  talking  about  basic  quality  of  life, 
and  I  ask  the  Members,  our  colleagues, 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

D  1415 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1987  we  authorized 
$4.3  million  for  these  purposes.  2  years 
ago.  If  it  were  such  a  crying  need,  why 
has  that  not  been  done  at  this  time? 
This  is  2  years  later,  so  that  item  to 
help  our  military  personnel  there  was 
not  done. 

The  basic  point  I  want  to  repeat  is 
that  on  December  22  of  last  year  Con- 
gress asked  the  Department  to  send  us 
information  on  conditions  on  the  ex- 
isting leases  and  that  has  not  been 
sent,  so  I  do  not  know  why  we  would 
put  in  additional  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Militaa-y  Installations 
and  Facilities. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
chair  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Installations  and  Facilities  and  I  un- 
derscore many  of  the  comments  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  has  stated  with  re- 
spect to  this  debate. 

However,  that  notwithstanding,  I 
would  simply  attempt  to  make  two 
points.  The  author  of  this  amendment 
is  correct  that  there  was  $8.45  million 
in  the  pipeline  that  has  been  both  au- 
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and  appropriated  where  the 
have    not    been    utilized.    The 
of  $4.3  million  was  authorized 
,  but  not  appropriated.  In  1987 
_  both  appropriated  and  author- 
To  date,  no  contract  has  been  let 
•espect  to  that  project, 
respect  to  the  $4.51  million,  we 
KM  for  a  reprogramming.  To  date 
pentagon  has  not  reprogrammed, 
$8  million  plus  is  there  and 
appears  to  be  no  urgency. 

r,  I  would  make  this  final  ob- 
to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
even    though    we    are    talking 
the  quality  of  life  with  respect 
..iduras,  I  find  an  interesting  pat- 
Where  we  begin  to  make  that  fa- 
more  comfortable,  the  tour  of 
begins  to  extend.  We  started  out 
an  austere  environment  with  per- 
stationed  there  for  a  minimum 
of  time.  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
,..^.,  that  as  we  make  this  facili- 
,_  this  area  more  comfortable,  we 
^ing  to  end  up  one  day  with  per- 
it  troops  located  in  Honduras.  I 
that  is  a  mistake.  We  ought  to 
M^aiting    until    the   peace    process 
s    suid    then    establish    policy 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  result 
process,  and  I  would  on  the 
of  that  rise  in  support  of  the 
offered    by    my    distin- 
colleague   from  Washington, 

LOWRY]. 

MARTIN    of    New    York.    Mr. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

DELLUMS.  I  am  very  pleased  to 

to    the    gentleman    from    New 
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MARTIN    of    New    York.    Mr. 

,  just  for  a  point  of  clarif ica- 

the  gentleman  from  California 

the  gentleman  from  Washington 

t  about  $4,150,000  and  say  there  is 

^ason,  obviously  no  urgency  here 

the  money  was  not  spent.  The 

of  the  matter  is,  and  I  am  sure 

gentleman  understands  this,  that 

because  the  Appropriations  Com- 

mitllee  did  not  appropriate  it,  is  that 

:orrect? 

DELLUMS.  I  have  no  time  re- 


ng. 

.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair- 
may  I  inquire  as  to  how  much 
remains  on  each  side? 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
of  New  York).  The  gentle- 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
has  2  minutes  remaining  and  the 
,leman     from     Washington     [Mr. 
Lo\|rRY]  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair- 
is    it    not    appropriate    that    a 
meiiber  of  the  committee,  and  I  being 
1  epresentative    of    the    committee, 
woild  have  the  opportunity  to  close 
deb  ite? 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
ger  tleman  is  correct. 

MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair- 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before 
this  body  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
take  care  of  our  troops  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  I  have  been  to  Honduras,  I 
have  been  to  Palmerola  and  even 
doing  what  we  have  attempted  to  do 
for  our  young  men  and  our  young 
women  soldiers  down  there,  they  are 
still  going  to  be  camping  out  at  best.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  as 
best  we  can  have  better  latrines,  a 
better  water  supply  system  and  better 
utilities;  to  have  better  places  for 
them  to  reside  if  we  are  going  to  do 
our  best  to  have  a  strong  conventional 
force.  There  are  those  who  say  we 
should  have  a  strong  conventional 
force  versus  relying  on  nuclear  weap- 
onry. If  we  are  going  to  have  a  strong 
conventional  force,  we  have  to  train 
them,  and  there  is  no  finer  place  to 
train  people  than  in  real  life  such  as 
Honduras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   California   [Mr.   Lagomar- 

sinq]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  LowryI. 

Once  again,  we  are  debating  the 
same  issue  we  defeated  soundly  last 
year.  And  just  as  last  year  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  military  construc- 
tion activities  in  Honduras  are  detri- 
mental to  the  peace  process,  I  contend 
that  not  to  go  forward  with  military 
construction  projects  in  Honduras 
would  have  a  negative  impact  on  the 
peace  process  in  Central  America. 

Nothing  in  the  negotiations  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  Central  America 
indicated  a  need  for  Honduras  to  limit 
its  joint  military  construction  activi- 
ties with  the  United  States.  The 
people  who  are  most  closely  affected 
by  the  United  States  military  presence 
in  Central  America  and  are  most  close- 
ly associated  with  the  peace  negotia- 
tions in  Central  America  have  not 
asked  the  United  States  to  leave  and 
have  not  asked  us  to  curtail  our  mili- 
tary construction  in  Honduras. 

The  United  States  military  presence 
in  Honduras  is  a  reaffirmation  to  the 
Honduran  Government  that  we  stand 
ready  to  help  the  Hondurans  defend 
their  democratic  government.  As  was 
so  clearly  demonstrated  in  early 
March  when  Sandinista  troops  invad- 
ed Honduras,  the  United  States  mili- 
tary presence  is  vital  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Hondurans  that  we  will  not 
abandon  them  while  they  are  threat- 
ened by  a  neighbor  with  overwhelming 
military  superiority. 

Approving  this  amendment  would  be 
just  one  more  signal  to  the  Commu- 
nist    Sandinistas     that     the     United 


States  is  not  committed  to  defending 
the  democracies  of  Central  America. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 

amendment. 

Department  of  Defense. 
United  States  Southern  Command, 
Quarry  Heights,  Panama,  April  27,  1988. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Lagomarsino:  A  key 
element  of  our  military  strategy  in  U.S. 
Southern  Command  is  force  presence  main- 
tained through  permanent  stationing  of 
forces  in  Panama  and  a  vigorous  exercise 
program  in  Honduras.  The  proposed  Lowry 
Amendment  to  this  year's  Defense  Authori- 
zation Bill  to  delete  $3.05  million  for  Phase 
II  of  the  troop  upgrade  at  Palmerola  would 
seriously  impact  on  our  ability  to  successful- 
ly carry  out  this  program  and  demonstrate 
our  long  term  commitment  to  a  faithful  ally 
who  has  seen  us  cut  other  critical  programs 
such  as  security  assistance.  I  would  like  to 
re-emphasize  a  few  key  points  for  your  con- 
sideration as  the  FY  89  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  reaches  the  House  floor. 

We  have  responded  to  Congressional  re- 
quests in  FY  86  and  FY  87  to  submit 
projects  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
non-exercise  soldiers  stationed  at  Palmerola. 
The  program  has  been  designed  to  be  modu- 
lar and  relocatable  and  to  be  constructed 
over  a  three  year  period  in  order  that  Con- 
gress can  review  each  project  submission  in 
light  of  the  Sandinista  threat  to  regional 
stability.  The  FY  88  submission  addressed 
our  most  serious  quality  of  life  issues  at  Pal- 
merola and  included:  a  30  bed  clinic  to  re- 
place inadequate  and  unsanitary  wooden 
buildings,  double  surface  treatment  of  the 
existing  perimeter  and  interior  road  net  to 
cut  down  on  severe  dust  hazards  to  human 
health  and  aviation  operations,  and  300  re- 
locatable billets  to  replace  the  oldest  and 
most  deteriorated  wooden  buildings. 

That  construction  was  authorized  last 
year  and  a  request  to  reprogram  funds  to 
meet  conditions  imposed  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  now  being  for- 
warded through  Army  channels.  The  FY  89 
program  seeks  to  add  an  additional  300  relo- 
catable billets  and  associated  utilities.  This 
MILCON  requirement  can  be  characterized 
in  similar  fashion  to  other  overseas  project 
requests: 

It  represents  an  investment  in  long-term 
U.S.  commitment  to  a  friendly  or  allied 
nation.  Construction  projects  are  highly 
visible  reminders  of  U.S.  ability  or  conunit- 
ment  to  respond  if  a  need  arises. 

The  program  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
and  well-earned  support  of  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen  and  marines  assigned  overseas. 

In  the  Southern  Command  area  of  respon- 
sibility there  are  also  very  major  differences 
compared  with  other  overseas  commands  In 
justifying  MILCON  programs.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  spectrum,  the  set  of  relevant  de- 
terrent force  options  is  far  more  likely  to 
consist  of  activities  encompassing  security 
assistance  (to  Include  contract  construction 
for  host-nation  militaries),  exercises,  intelli- 
gence support,  engineer  exercise  construc- 
tion, medical  exercises,  and  Infrastructure 
development.  The  majority  of  these  activi- 
ties provide  powerful  examples  to  host 
country  military  establishments  of  the  po- 
tential use  of  their  own  engineers  in  critical 
nation-building  functions. 

Because  the  threat  is  different,  our  Infra- 
structure needs  are  also  different,  and  our 


programs   must   be   designed   to   maximize 
flexible  use  of  force  options. 

My  MILCON  projects  may  have  multiple 
uses.  Projects  could  and  often  do  support 
U.S.  joint  or  combined  exercises,  host 
nation  Infrastructure  shortfalls,  national  de- 
velopment needs,  humanitarian  and  civic 
action  or  contingency  missions. 

The  deterrent  value  of  our  theater  infra- 
structure construction  programs  in  Hondu- 
ras is  documented.  Congressional  approval 
of  the  FY  84  Palmerola  AB  upgrade 
projects  (runway  and  taxiway  extensions, 
parking  apron,  and  fuel  storage)  established 
the  basing  for  intelligence  sharing  and  force 
presence  which  hinders  Nicaraguan  at- 
tempts to  aid  the  insurgency  against  the 
democratically  elected  government  at  El 
Salvador.  These  same  upgrades  proved  es- 
sential to  stage  airlift  assistance  to  Hondu- 
ran forces  resisting  the  Sandinista  incur- 
sions in  1986,  1987  and  in  March  of  this 
year.  Our  ability  to  provide  requested  assist- 
ance (both  military  and  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance following  the  1986  earthquake)  to 
the  legitimate  governments  of  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras  was  enhanced  by  the  oper- 
ational capabilities  built  with  MILCON 
funds  at  Palmerola  and  Goloson  airfields. 

Your  support  of  this  program  to  upgrade 
living  conditions  for  our  exercise  support 
forces  in  Honduras  will  enable  us  to  realize 
substantial  enhancement  of  our  common 
goal  of  peace  with  freedom  and  democracy 
in  Latin  America. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  F.  Woerner. 
General  U.S.  Army, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  my  remaining  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DELLUMS],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  30  seconds  to 
answer  the  question  propounded  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Martin].  He  is  absolutely 
correct  that  with  respect  to  the  $4.15 
million  the  project  was  authorized  by 
the  appropriations  were  not  made. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  said 
fund  it  out  of  savings  or  submit  a  re- 
programming  request.  The  point  is,  no 
reprogramming  request  to  date  has 
been  received,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  it  has  not  been 
received  it  speaks  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  urgency 
with  respect  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  my  remaining  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  really  hurts  the  troops 
stationed  in  Palmerola  and  eliminates 
their  getting  better  water  and  latrine 
facilities  and  better  sewage  facilities. 

So  I  hope  the  Committee  will  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Lowry  amendment  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  giving  us  a  chance  to  take 
another  look  at  what  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  in  Honduras. 

Honduras  is  the  poorest  country  in  Latin 
America.  Per  capital  income  Is  less  than  $700 
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a  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  works  in 
agriculture— but  average  growth  in  that  sector 
has  been  less  than  1  percent  over  the  last 
decade.  During  that  same  decade,  this  admin- 
istration has  ignored  the  underlying  problems 
and  focused  instead  of  turning  Honduras  into 
a  launching  pad  for  its  military  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Along  the  way,  the  administration  also  ig- 
nored the  Hondurans  who  said  they  were  tired 
of  the  United  States  using  the  lens  of  the  ad- 
ministration's objectives  in  Nicaragua  for  view- 
ing the  problems  in  Honduras.  The  Hondurans 
have  decided  neither  to  make  war  nor  peace 
with  Nicaragua.  They  have  decided  that  they 
are  tired  of  having  their  country  ovenrun  by 
refugees  and  U.S.-backed  partiamentary 
groups. 

We  have  no  base  rights  in  Honduras.  We 
have  no  permanent  agreements  with  the  Hon- 
duran Government.  We  have  been  told  by  the 
administration  that  the  United  States  presence 
in  Honduras  Is  temporary.  Under  that  ration- 
ale, we  have  built  airstrips,  radar  stations, 
roads— and  now  we  are  talking  about  bar- 
racks and  an  administration  building. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves— there's  no  such 
thing  as  a  "temporary  air  strip"  or  a  "tempo- 
rary radar  station." 

It's  been  argued  that  this  is  a  quality-of-life 
issue.  It's  been  said  that  we  should  not  punish 
U.S.  servicemen  who  are  by  withholding  funds 
for  their  benefit. 

Well,  the  truth  is  that  we're  not  withholding 
funds  from  anybody. 

In  fact,  we  have  already  authorized  over  $8 
million  for  these  "quality  of  life"  improve- 
ments—$8  million  that  remains  unspent.  Why 
are  we  authorizing  $3  million  more?  While  we 
may  not  know  what  the  administration  has  in 
mind  for  Honduras,  we  should  at  least  learn 
why  these  additional  funds  are  necessary 
when  we  have  unspent  funds  available. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Lowry 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Lowry]. 

The   question   was   taken;   and   the 
Chairman    pro    tempore    announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.    LOWRY   of   Washington.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  111,  noes 
267,  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  891 


Kaplur 

Kaslenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lei and 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Martinez 

Malsui 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bonior 

Honker 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broolis 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Campbell 

Cardin 
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Clay 

Collins 

Conyers 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans 

Fazio 

Peighan 


Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 
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Clerk  announced  the  following 


this  vote: 

Elahall  for.  with  Mr.  Derrick  against. 
Moody  for,  with  Mr.  Slattery  against. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey  changed 
._  from  "aye"  to  "no", 
he  amendment  was  rejected, 
result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounfced  as  above  recorded. 

aI«ENDBCENT  offered  by  MR.  BiARKEY 

MARKEY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

an  amendment. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

of  New  York).  The  Clerk  will 

_._  the  amendment. 

text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 


Amindment  offered  by  Mr.  Markey:  At 

e  id  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163. 

line  6).  insert  the  following  new  sec- 


RESTRUTION  ON  ACflVlTlES  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

prohibition  established  in  section  216 

ing    certain    activities    by    United 

Government    personnel    within    20 

of  the  Nicaraguan  border)  of  title  II  of 

set  forth  in  section  lOKk)  of  the 

appropriations    resolution    for 

year  1987  (Public  Laws  99-500  and  99- 

be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  partici- 

of  members  of  the  United  States 

Forces,  within  the  land  areas  speci- 

section  216,  in  any  military  training 

or  maneuver  (including  a  National 

training  exercise  or  a  joint  United 

Honduran  military  training  exercise) 

is  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  or  oth- 

made  available  to  the  Department  of 

by  this  Act. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 

to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 

Mastachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  will  be 


recognized  for  5  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Right  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  current 
law  prohibits,  under  the  Foley  amend- 
ment. United  States  combat  troops 
from  going  into  Nicaragua.  We  have  a 
further  restriction;  the  Mrazek  amend- 
ment which  prohibits  American  troops 
from  being  within  a  20-mile  border 
area  training  the  Contras,  for  the  pur- 
pose clearly  of  keeping  our  boys  out- 
side of  the  combat  area. 

Now  6  weeks  ago  the  administration 
moved  American  boys  into  this  20-mile 
area  saying  they  were  going  to  be 
training  themselves;  moved  them  into 
the  Jamastran  airstrip  and  then  we 
found  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time  that  they  were  within  of  10  miles 
of  the  Nicaraguan  border  on  a  training 
mission,  thereby  circumventing  the 
Foley  amendment  and  circumventing 
the  Mrazek  amendment  which  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  American  boys  out  of 
harm's  way.  We  found  that  they  had 
weapons.  That  is,  it  was  reported  that 
they  had  105-millimeter  howitzers 
with  live  shells  that,  if  they  were  fired, 
would  have  been  able  to  go  10  miles 
within  Nicaragua  itself. 

Now  understand  that  no  matter 
which  of  these  amendments  remains 
in  effect  that  does  not  talk  about  the 
Palmerola  air  base,  Tegucigalpa,  Agua- 
cate  airstrip,  Puerto  Lempira,  all  of 
the  key  military  installations  within 
that  country  still  remain  accessible  to 
United  States  troops. 

United  States  troops  can  train  in  all 
of  the  rest  of  Honduras  if  they  need 
that  kind  of  training.  But  we  keep 
them  outside  of  this  area. 

So  what  this  amendment  does  once 
again,  is  just  to  insure  that  American 
boys  are  not  training  within  this  10- 
mile  area  because  we  found  as  recently 
as  6  weeks  ago  that  the  administration 
was  moving  them  within  10  miles  of 
the  Nicaraguan  border  while  fighting 
was  taking  place. 

So  it  just  fills  the  gaps.  I  think  it  is 
consistent  with  the  intention  which  we 
have  had  all  along  of  insuring  that 
American  boys  are  not  unnecessarily 
put  in  danger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  As  others  have  pointed 
out,  this  is  exactly  the  same  amend- 
ment debated  and  rejected  by  this 
body  last  year  when  it  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek]. 

Two  years  ago  the  Mrazek  amend- 
ment was  approved  which  prohibited 
United  States  Government  personnel 
from  assisting  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  within  20  miles  of  the 
Nicaraguan  border.  United  States  per- 
sonnel fully  complied  with  that  prohi- 
bition. 

But  to  attempt  once  again  to  extend 
the  scope  of  such  a  prohibition  to  all 
United  States  military  exercises  held 
jointly  with  the  Government  of  Hon- 
duras or  Costa  Rica  would  be  an  un- 
warranted infringement  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  Honduras  and/or  Costa  Rica. 
That  would  mean,  in  effect,  that  Hon- 
duras or  Costa  Rica  could  not  deter- 
mine for  itself  where  such  joint  exer- 
cises would  have  the  greatest  benefit 
for  its  own  country. 

The  administration  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  any  exercises,  whether 
conducted  in  Honduras  or  in  Costa 
Rica,  would  not  be  related  in  any  way 
to  United  States  support  for  the  Con- 
tras. To  prohibit  joint  exercises  in  a 
20-mile  zone  signals  to  Honduras  or 
Costa  Rica  that  they  cannot  be  trust- 
ed to  make  decisions  in  their  own  right 
on  what  is  best  for  their  own  national 
security. 

As  I  said  last  year  in  opposition  to 
this  same  language,  this  amendment 
would  be  a  signal  to  our  friends  that 
we  cannot  be  relied  on  as  an  ally  and 
that  perhaps  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica  should  cut  the  best  deal  they  can 
with  the  Communist  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua  for  fear  of  being 
abandoned  by  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  which  is  a  direct  slap  in 
the  face  of  our  democratic  allies- 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras— in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  visited  all  the  locations 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Markey 
mentions. 

There  will  be  some  cynics  that  will 
take  exception  to  my  statement  that  it 
hurts  the  peace  process  to  put  another 
restriction  on  the  American  forces,  the 
forces  of  freedom.  But  it  is  true  that 
40  miles  away  from  the  fighting  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Buki  and  Rio  Cocos 
River,  we  had  one  of  the  battalions  of 
the  Seventh  Division  come  into  Jamas- 
tran. That  was  a  powerful  message  to 
this  Communist  incursion  onto  the 
sovereign  soil  of  Honduras. 


If  you  go  down  there  and  talk  to  the 
boys,  as  they  have  been  called,  these 
men  who  are  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line  for  freedom— and  yes,  believe  it  or 
not,  they  carry  weapons.  They  are 
known  to  use  M-16  rifles  in  the  field 
with  live  ammunition  in  it. 

I  am  glad  that  some  Members  like  to 
know  that  our  men  have  clips  in  their 
weapons  as  they  did  not  in  Beirut 
when  241  were  slaughtered.' 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  send  mes- 
sages to  the  Communists  down  here  in 
Managua  that  we  are  going  to  restrict 
the  forces  of  freedom,  it  will  end  up 
hurting  the  peace  process  and  if  you 
follow  that  on  a  daily  basis,  you  know 
that  the  Communist  dictators  are  get- 
ting arrogant  again.  Vote  "no"  on  the 
Markey  amendment,  please,  for  peace. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  to  Honduras  as 
many  other  Members  of  the  House 
have  been.  The  big  problem  with  this 
amendment  is  it  is  unenforceable.  It  is 
hard,  it  is  impossible;  you  cannot  pick 
out  a  20-mile  limit. 

Most  of  our  training  is  with  the 
Honduran  brigades.  Our  troops  are 
safe  with  the  Hondurans.  You  cannot 
regulate  it.  What  we  are  getting  ready 
to  do  is  to  put  a  restriction  on  good 
training.  That  is  wrong. 

The  Americans  gain  a  great  deal  out 
of  working  with  the  Hondurans.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  we  would  not  restrict 
them. 

If  you  go  down  there  you  cannot  tell 
where  you  are  and  it  is  just  an  un- 
workable amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  point  out  to  the  proponent  of 
this  amendment  that  there  is  a  peace 
process  going  on  that,  if  we  believe 
what  is  being  told  us,  the  danger  does 
not  exist  there. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  a  restriction 
such  as  this  would  cause  confusion.  It 
would  cause  a  complete  survey  to  be 
done  of  the  area,  which,  of  course,  is 
economically  impossible  to  do.  You 
would  make  it  impossible  for  there  to 
be  full  and  complete  training  of  the 
American  troops  wherever  the  Hon- 
durans think  it  should  be  necessary 
within  that  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  tie  the  Americans'  hands,  the 
Honduran  hands,  from  doing  what 
should  be  done  to  further  outstanding 
training  in  that  very  wild  and  very 
primitive  environment.  I  do  oppose 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  yes  vote  on 
the  Markey  amendment.  Let  me  make 
around  three  or  four  points  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  law  al- 
ready establishes  a  20-mile  border 
zone  for  U.S.  personnel  training  or  as- 
sisting the  Contras.  The  Pentagon  has 
recognized  and  practiced  a  20-mile  ex- 
clusion zone  for  training.  It  is  unneces- 
sary and  very  dangerous  to  train 
United  States  forces  within  20  miles  of 
the  Nicaraguan  border.  This  amend- 
ment gives  clear  guidance  to  United 
States  troops  on  the  issue  of  training 
in  the  area,  and  this  amendment  does 
not  affect  an  actual  operation  such  as 
transporting  Honduran  troops  to  inac- 
cessible areas,  mounting  rescue  oper- 
ations or  even  combat,  and  this 
amendment  does  not  affect  facilities 
normally  based  by  the  United  States 
troops  or  any  operations. 

And  when  you  look  at  this  amend- 
ment in  total,  what  is  wrong  with  it? 
There  is  nothing  wrong  that  is  going 
to  deter  with  the  operation  in  Hondu- 
rsLS> 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that,  represent- 
ing the  committee  bill,  I  would  have 
the  right  to  close  debate;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  explain  what  this  amendment  is 
not,  and  I  think  that  that  is  very  im- 
portant so  that  my  colleagues  will 
know  what  they  are  voting  on.  It  does 
not.  in  fact,  prohibit  American  trans- 
portation of  Honduran  troops.  It  does 
not  prohibit  American  rescue  missions 
into  the  20-mile  area.  It  in  fact  does 
not  prohibit  American  combat  troops 
inside  the  20-mile  area  as  long  as  it 
has  in  fact  complied  with  the  Foley 
amendment  and  other  War  Powers  Act 
restrictions. 

What  it  does  say  though  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  send  American  boys  in 
on  training  missions  into  this  20-mile 
area,  giving  them  ambiguous  missions, 
murky  missions,  like  Beirut,  where 
they  do  not  have  clear  instructions. 
They  are  in  on  training,  but  they  have 
live  ammunition.  You  have  not  given 
them  clear  instructions  as  to  what 
they  should  do. 

Mr.  Chairmain,  we  should  not  have 
boys  in  on  training  missions  in  this 
area  with  live  ammunition.  If  my  col- 
leagues want  to  send  in  combat  troops, 
this  does  not  prohibit  them,  but  we 
will  just  have  to  comply  with  the 
other  restrictions  in  law  and  order  to 
get  the  combat  troops  in.  But,  if  my 
colleagues  want  to  avoid  a  Beirut  and 
do  not  want  murky  missions  of  train- 
ing with  thousands  of  American  boys 


walking  around  with  live  ammunition, 
then  vote  yes  on  the  Markey  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

My  colleagues,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  showed  good 
judgment  in  the  last  scenario  in  which 
American  troops  trained  in  Honduras. 
Let  us  go  back  for  a  minute. 

The  Sandinistas  invaded  Honduras. 
They  were  killing  Contras  in  their 
base  camps.  Contras  were  killing  San- 
dinistas. The  Honduran  Government 
was  reluctant  to  act  because  they  did 
not  know  if  the  United  States  stood 
behind  them.  We  sent  in  the  82d.  not 
for  combat,  but  for  training.  They 
trained  in  some  cases  fairly  close  to 
the  border.  When  the  82d  went  in, 
Honduras,  seeinr;  that  we  were  behind 
them,  took  strong  action.  They  took 
two  warning  air  strikes  against  Sandi- 
nista positions.  The  Sandinistas 
promptly  withdrew  from  Honduras, 
ceasing  the  killing  between  Contras 
and  Sandinistas.  No  troops  in  the  82d 
were  harmed. 

So,  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  exercising  their  judg- 
ment to  do  what  the  Markey  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  us  from  doing, 
saved  lives.  I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. Republican  and  Democrat,  to 
vote  against  the  Markey  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired  on  this  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Markey]. 
The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  147,  noes 
238.  not  voting  46.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  90] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Cardin 

Carper 

Clay 

Coelho 


AYES-147 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

DePazlo 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Garcia 


Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD> 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 
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A 


) 

CA) 
(FL) 


BID 
CA) 
<  iA) 
VA) 


;a) 


Leach  ( 

Lehmar 

Lehmar 

Leland 

Levin  < 

Levine 

Lewis  ( 

Lowry  ( 

Man  ion 

Markey 

Martim  c 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClosI  ,ey 

McHugl 

Miller  ( 

Mineta 

Moakle 

Morella 

Morrisc  i 

Mrazek 

Nagle 

Natche 


Andrew  > 
Annum  o 
Anthor  I 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Badhar  i 
Baker 
Ballen^r 
Bamar  i 
Bartlel 
Batemi  n 
Bentlej 
Bereut(  r 
Bilbray 
Bilirak  i 
BUley 
Boggs 
Borski 
Broom  ield 


Brown 
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(CT) 


CO) 


Buechi  er 
Bunnir  ; 
Burton 
BusUu^ante 
Byron 
Callahin 
Camptfll 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapp  11 
Chene; 
Clarke 
Clemei  t 
CUnge 
Coats 
Coble 
Colem;  in  (MO) 
Comtx  it 
Coope 
Cough 
Courts' 
Crane 

Dann^eyer 
Darde  i 
Davis 
Davis 
DeLay 


in 


ID 
MI) 


DeWiie 

Dickii^n 

Dicks 

DioOiferdi 

Donu  1  (CA) 

Dowd 

Dreici 

Dwyei 

Eckar 

Edwai  [Is  (OK) 

Emen  on 

Engli!  h 

Erdre  ch 

Fasce  1 

Pawel 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippi 

Pren2  ?1 

Galle  ;ly 

Callo 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 
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Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HalHTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kolter 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 


Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 


Spence 

Spratt 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Synar 


Barton 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boulter 

Brown  (CA) 

Chapman 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 


Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagl 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 


Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 
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Ford  (TN) 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gray  (ID 

Hall  (OH) 

Hefner 

Hiler 

Jones  (TN) 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Latta 

Lewis  (CA) 

Mack 

MacKay 

Mica 

Michel 
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Moody 

Neal 

Oakar 

Price 

Ray 

Rodino 

Rose 

Slattery 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Stokes 
Taylor 
Torres 
Wylie 
Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moody  for,  with  Mr.  Derrick  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

Mr.  Slattery  for,  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut, 
Miss  SCHNEIDER,  and  Mr.  JEF- 
FORDS changed  their  votes  for  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Downey).  It  is  now  in  order  to  debate 
the  subject  matter  of  budget  priorities. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son! wUl  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  our 
side,  the  person  allocating  the  time 
during  general  debate  will  be  the  gen- 
tlewoman     from      California      [Mrs. 

"Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  Chair  to  designate  the 
offerer  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  to  con- 
trol the  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  right  now 
faced  with  two  amendments  on  mili- 
tary budgeting,  the  Boxer  amendment 
coauthored  by  Congressmen  Gray, 
Miller,  Mavroules,  and  Dellums,  and 
the  Kyl  amendment. 


The  Boxer  amendment  embraces  the 
pay-as-you-go  concept,  brought  to  us 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
George  Miller,  6  years  ago,  and  I 
might  say.  passed  by  this  very  House. 
It  is  a  responsible  budgeting  amend- 
ment. It  says  that  if  we  need  to  have 
modest,  sustained  increases  in  military 
spending,  it  should  be  done  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

The  Kyl  amendment,  quite  frankly, 
will  take  us  to  the  never-never  land  of 
skyrocketing  budget  deficits,  with  no 
guarantee  of  a  sensible  defense,  be- 
cause it  calls  for  a  yearly,  almost  auto- 
matic, increase  in  defense  spending, 
but  is  silent  on  how  to  pay  for  it. 

So  whether,  my  colleagues,  you  call 
yourselves  liberal  or  conservative,  a 
dove  or  a  hawk,  we  believe  that  no  one 
in  this  House  would  support  increasing 
the  deficit  because  of  automatic  knee- 
jerk  real  increases  in  spending  in  any 
area  of  the  budget,  because  we  have 
made  a  commitment.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  going 
to  resolve  the  deficit  crisis. 

Now.  the  stock  market  crash  of  Oc- 
tober ripped  the  blinders  from  the 
eyes  of  many  people,  and  the  adminis- 
tration began  to  work  with  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  to  tackle  the 
budget  crisis.  They  produced  the 
budget  summit  agreement.  None  of  us 
thought  it  was  perfect,  but  in  fact 
they  sat  down  and  they  looked  at  the 
need  to  use  pay-as-you-go  as  a  basis  for 
budgeting. 

Our  amendment  continues  that 
spirit  of  fiscal  responsibility  in  budget 
making. 

Now.  immediately  following  the 
Boxer  amendment,  we  will  have  before 
us  an  amendment  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl].  that  calls  for 
"modest,  but  sustained  real  growth." 
In  other  words,  growth  beyond  infla- 
tion in  the  defense  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  will  argue  with  great  spirit  for 
his  amendment,  but  I  think,  frankly, 
that  it  is  an  amendment  that  does  not 
really  have  any  guts  to  it,  because  the 
gentleman  is  silent,  totally  silent,  on 
how  he  is  going  to  pay  for  these  yearly 
increases. 

Now,  let  us  assume  a  4-percent  infla- 
tion rate  and  a  3  percent  real  growth 
in  spending  for  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 
By  1993  we  would  add  nearly  $67  bil- 
lion to  the  budget  and  send  our  budget 
deficits  spiraling  upward  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  prospect  is  intol- 
erable. We  cannot  continue  to  spend 
the  resources  that  belong  to  future 
generations.  We  have  to  make  hard 
tough  choices.  They  are  not  easy.  But 
they  must  be  made  on  the  domestic 
side  of  the  budget,  and  they  must  be 
made  on  the  defense  side  of  the 
budget. 


Now,  because  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues wish  to  speak,  I  am  not  going 
to  take  any  more  time  at  this  point. 
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All  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  is 
listen  to  what  President  Reagan  him- 
self said  in  the  1989  budget  message, 
"If  this  deficit  is  not  curbed  by  limit- 
ing the  appetite  of  Government,  we 
put  in  jeopardy  what  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve." 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  personal- 
ly it  would  be  the  epitome  of  injustice 
to  exempt  the  defense  budget  from 
that  sentiment.  Everything  has  to  be 
done  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  up 
the  Boxer  amendment,  vote  down  the 
Kyl  amendment,  so  that  we  can  have 
some  responsible  defense  budgeting. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
have  an  opportunity  in  this  general 
debate  to  focus  on  the  deficiency  in 
defense  spending  and  in  budgeting. 
For  several  years  congressional  and 
DOD  leaders  have  been  calling  for 
more  sensible  budgeting,  recognizing 
that  it  is  very  inefficient  to  alternate 
between  big  increases  and  then  de- 
creases in  spending.  Efficiency  is  espe- 
cially important  now  that  the  defense 
budget  is  being  squeezed  to  a  point 
where  we  are  actually  suffering  forced 
reductions.  It  does  not  look  like  the 
Soviets  are  about  to  let  us  off  the 
hook  either.  They  are  spending  and 
perhaps  more  importantly,  their  re- 
sulting strength  continues  to  increase 
according  to  the  just-released  1988 
Soviet  Military  Power. 

Let  me  quote  some  eloquent  spokes- 
men on  this  point  while  referring  to  a 
chart  which  illustrates  the  point. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  in  his  March 
1988.  news  release  concerning  this  bill 
said.  "What  we  are  seeing  is  a  roller 
coaster.  Excessive  increases  in  the 
early  1980's  have  produced  real  cuts  in 
the  late  1980's.  What  we  needed  in  de- 
fense then,  and  what  we  need  now.  are 
real,  modest,  and  repeated  increases." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "The  boom  or 
bust  cycle  exhibited  does  no  good  for 
the  economy  or  national  defense." 

Referring  to  the  chart,  this  is  the 
boom  or  bust  cycle  that  the  chairman 
was  referring  to.  The  bust  cycle  during 
the  period  1971-76,  and  then  periods 
of  increases  of  4.2  and  4.9  percent. 
Then  we  have  decreases,  and  then  an- 
other period  of  increases.  Totaling 
that  up,  it  comes  to  13  percent  in  1981, 

II  percent  in  1982,  and  then  finally  re- 
sulting in  our  forced  decreases  begin- 
ning in  1986.  This  is  the  boom  and 
bust  to  which  the  chairman  has  re- 
ferred. 

He  said,  "I  constantly  hear  the 
demand  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  operate  more  efficiently.'  But  it  is 


unreasonable  to  expect  efficiency 
when  we  fund  the  Department  so  er- 
ratically. The  demand  for  efficiency 
requires  some  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  the  public  by 
providing  some  constancy  to  the 
budget." 

He  concluded  by  saying,  "I  hope 
that  when  the  current  cut-and-slash 
part  of  the  cycle  bottoms  out,  we  will 
not  respond  by  throwing  money  at  the 
Pentagon  but  by  providing  steady, 
modest  increases  on  the  order  of  2  to  4 
percent  annually." 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  in  the  same  press  release 
echoed  the  same  theme  when  he  said, 
"Unless  there  is  some  remarkable  de- 
crease in  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  will  need  modest 
but  sustained  real  growth  in  defense 
budgets  to  be  able  to  provide  the  na- 
tional security  our  citizens  need  and 
deserve." 

It  is  illustrative  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Frank  Carlucci  pointed  out 
that  with  respect  to  this  boom  and 
bust  cycle,  shown  on  this  chart,  "Had 
we  had  nothing  but  zero  real  growth 
from  1970  to  1988,  we  would  be  just  as 
well,  if  not  better,  off  than  we  have 
been  with  the  up  and  downs." 

This  was  also  the  conclusion  of  the 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Integrated 
Long-Term  Strategy  when  in  their 
report  they  said: 

Defense  dollars  will  continue  to  buy  less 
so  long  as  we  remain  in  this  stop-go  mode. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch  should 
aim  at  steady,  moderate  growth  in  the  de- 
fense budget  and  avoid  these  extreme  fluc- 
tuations. ,„.  .  J 

So  long  as  the  country  remains  afnicted 
by  stop-go  spending,  the  Pentagon  will  need 
plans  for  taking  maximum  advantage  of  the 
next  crisis-driven  surge  in  spending 


This  is  a  bipartisan  issue.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  chairman,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  him  again: 

This  boom  or  bust  approach  to  defense 
budgeting  does  no  good  either  for  our  econ- 
omy or  our  national  security.  What  we  need 
is  a  commitment  by  left  and  right.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives to  raise  defense  spending  modestly 
but  consistently.  Then  and  only  then  can  we 
rightfully  expect  greater  efficiency  from 
the  Pentagon. 

Since  there  is  such  a  strong  consen- 
sus among  those  responsible,  we  felt  it 
was  time  to  take  the  next  step  and 
state  this  consensus  as  a  matter  of 
policy  to  guide  our  future  decisions. 
Therefore,  we  drafted  a  simple  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution  embodying  the 
principle  of  modest  but  sustained  real 
growth  in  defense  budgets  begirming 
with  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget. 

What  does  it  mean?  It  does  not  set  a 
specific  percentage  increase.  It  does 
not  say  that  defense  should  begin 
taking  a  larger  slice  of  the  pie  either 
as  a  percent  of  Federal  spending  or  as 
a  percent  of  gross  national  product.  It 


means  only  that  defense  should  share 
in  the  growth  of  our  economy  and  the 
resulting  annual  increases  in  Federal 
revenue,  and  that  such  growth  should 
be  an  amount  modest  but  in  direction 
sustained.  In  other  words,  slow  but 
steady  growth. 

It  is  true  that  this  sense-of -Congress 
resolution  is  not  binding  but  it  is  an 
important  expression  of  intent  and 
principle  both  to  the  administration 
and  to  our  constituents.  We  could 
have  simply  included  this  in  report 
language  of  the  DOD  authorization 
bill.  This  amendment  however,  by  the 
way,  passed  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We 
wanted  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  stating  the 
consensus. 

If  we  adopt  this  resolution  it  will  ask 
the  next  administration  when  it  pre- 
sents its  first  budget  not  to  send  up  an 
unrealistic  increase  but  rather  a 
modest  increase  in  defense  spending 
and  to  plan  future  budgets  with  mod- 
erate but  steady  growth. 

It  will  similarly  provide  our  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  with  guidance  and 
give  the  Congress  a  goal  against  which 
to  judge  proposed  budgets. 

Finally  it  will  assure  the  American 
taxpayers  that  we  are  budgeting  de- 
fense efficiently.  Failure  to  vote  for 
this  resolution  would  send  a  signal 
that  in  Congress  it  is  business  as  usual, 
all  talk  and  no  action  when  it  comes  to 
efficient  defense  budgeting. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Conserv- 
atives would  like  much  more  spending, 
liberals  much  less,  but  modest,  sus- 
tained growth  makes  sense  to  all. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
oppose  this  resolution  but  I  believe 
their  perfecting  amendment  would 
send  the  wrong  signal.  Their  proposal 
would  require  defense  spending  and 
only  defense  spending  to  be  restricted 
to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  without  defin- 
ing what  that  concept  means. 

Does  it  mean  no  more  defense  dol- 
lars until  the  deficit  is  gone? 

Does  it  mean  we  add  up  nondefense 
spending  that  we  want  and  subtract 
that  from  real  revenues  and  use  what 
is  left  for  defense? 
Does  it  mean  a  tax  increase? 
The  language  of  the  substitute,  I 
submit,  is  either  meaningless  or  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

We  can  and  we  must  afford  modest 
growth  in  defense.  Asking  where  the 
revenues  for  defense  alone  will  come  is 
a  red  herring.  We  are  simply  saying  let 
us  go  on  record  as  agreeing  with  our 
leadership  that  the  most  efficient  use 
of  tax  dollars  is  through  budgeting 
that  allows  intelligent  planning. 
Steady,  modest  growth,  not  violent 
swings  up  and  down. 

I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  the  Kyl-Darden 
resolution,  and  a  no  vote  on  the  Boxer 
amendment. 
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Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
my time. 

BOXER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Fazio],  a  member  of 

Cjmmittee  on  the  Budget  and  of 

O  tmmittee  on  Appropriations. 

FAZIO.    Madam    Chairman,    I 

this  is  a  rather  important  debate 

about  to  have  here  because  it  is 

the  few  times  during  the  discus- 

jf  the  defense  authorization  bill 

are  going  to  look  a  little  bit 

the  road  at  what  is  coming  for 

defence  spending,  and  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
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4ugust  Secretary  Carlucci  will  be 
.„  us  his  revised  5-year  defense 
plan.^he  FYDP.  as  it  is  called.  That 
plan,  if  it  contains  what  he  intimates 
it  wii; ,  will  mean  that  we  will  have  to 
cut  $;  50  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
from  anticipated  expenditures  if  we 
maintain  a  2-percent  real  growth  in 
the  d(  fense  budget.  I  think  we  all  real- 
ize th  it  as  the  chart  that  was  up  here 
minute  ago  indicates,  we  have  not 
growth  in  defense  for  3  years. 
_  well  be  that  we  will  need  more 
percent  real  growth  if  we  are  to 
cuts  that  will  probably  mean 
in  our  districts  are  laid  off, 
on  assembly  lines  will  be  con- 
their  Congressmen,  and  we  will 
the  political  and  econom- 
crukich  in  the  outyears. 
re  ally  do  not  have  a  major  dispute 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Arizo  la  [Mr.  Kyl]  when  he  points  out 
the  folly  of  the  ramp  up  and  the 
down,  the  boom  and  bust  kind  of 
that  we  have  in  defense 
at  the  present  time. 

D  1525 
Wrtere  I  join  the  gentlewoman  from 
Calif  imia  [Mrs.  Boxer]  in  her  dissent 
and  s  Lipport  for  her  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  that  we  cannot  discuss  this  in 
a  vapuum.  We  cannot  discuss  this 
of  what  it  will  take  to  provide 
proper  defense  without  the  "T" 
taxes  or  reductions  in  entitle- 
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icit  reduction  has  taken  priority. 

we  know  we  are  not  going  to  be 

back  further  on  most  domestic 

spending.  Our  annually  appropriated 

domestic  spending  is  now  at  the  lowest 

of  our  budget  and  as  a  per- 

of  our  GNP,  since  the  early 


perc(  ntage 


have  turned  the  comer.  If  there 

to  be  an  adequate  amount  of 

spending,  and  I  think  more  of 

tHan  perhaps  realize  it  will  be  advo- 

at  least  a  level  defense  spending 

and    perhaps    even    some    in- 

in  the  next  several  years,  we 

lave  to  pay  for  it.  We  are  all  going 

hive  to  put  the  money  on  the  table 

:e  it  possible  to  provide  for  an 

defense.  We  cannot  continue 

it  both  ways— more  defense 

nore  deficit.  The  Kyl  amendment 


tave 


allows  that.  The  Boxer  amendment 
makes  us  accountable  and  says  pay  as 
you  go. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Kyl  amendment  is  such  a  basic  thing. 
I  really  have  some  difficulty  under- 
standing the  partisan  conflict  here  for 
one  very  basic  reason.  First  of  all.  the 
idea  for  the  Kyl  amendment  was  prob- 
ably not  drafted  up  only  within  the 
head  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
John  Kyl.  It  really  came  from  a  study 
that  was  done,  a  bipartisan  study, 
called  "Discriminate  Deterrence." 

Some  of  the  people  who  served  on 
this  long-term  strategy  study  were 
Anne  Armstrong.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski. 
Democrat  Bill  Clark,  the  respected 
Bill  Clark,  Admiral  Holloway,  Henry 
Kissinger,  Gen.  John  Vessey.  They  sat 
down,  and  they  tried  to  figure  out  ex- 
actly what  the  threat  is  to  the  United 
States  and  how  we  ought  to  plan  to 
meet  that  threat. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  amendment 
offered  later  that  I  have  written  that 
talks  about  the  need  to  define  weap- 
ons systems  consistent  with  the  threat 
so  that  they  fit  together,  something 
that  we  said  ought  to  be  done  for  100 
years,  and  it  is  something  I  can  hardly 
understand  we  have  never  done 
before. 

I  would  like  to  get  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  that  amendment. 
I  think  we  will  get  it. 

What  they  really  say  in  this  book, 
bottom  line,  when  they  talk  about  de- 
fense budgeting,  is  we  ought  to  do 
what  the  gentleman  said  we  ought  to 
do,  which  is  prevent  wide  fluctuation. 
If  you  go  back  to  the  Kennedy  years, 
and  I  was  young  then,  but  if  you  go 
back  to  the  debate,  the  United  States 
was  experiencing  a  missile  gap.  When 
John  Kennedy  was  elected  President, 
we  started  to  ramp  up  the  defense 
budget  and  spend  money.  We  went 
through  the  Vietnam  war,  debated 
guns  and  butter,  and  we  decided  we 
need  guns  and  butter  at  that  time.  We 
were  spending  a  significant  percentage 
of  GNP  on  defense  then,  and  we  went 
through  a  period  where  we  absolutely 
starved  defense.  Then  the  President 
comes  in  and  decides  we  have  got  to 
increase  it.  And  that  received  biparti- 
san support. 

What  we  do  is  where  we  starve  de- 
fense, as  you  can  see,  from  1971  to 
1976,  we  essentially  starved  defense, 
and  then  we  come  back,  and  we  in- 
crease it  significantly  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  then  we  starve  it  again,  and 
then  this  President  comes  in,  and  we 
have  increases  of  13.  11,  8  percent, 
clearly  an  increase  in  my  judgment 
that  put  us  in  a  position  of  almost 
throwing  money  at  a  problem,  and 
some  of  that  money  was  wasted.  Now 
we  are  back  down  to  4  years  of  cuts 


which  is  an  unraveling  of  what  we 
have  built  up. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  feast-or- 
famine  cycles  lead  to  joint  problems. 
When  we  increase  it  significantly,  we 
waste  some  money,  and  then  we  all  get 
concerned.  I  was  one  of  the  people 
who  was  most  concerned  about  waste 
in  defense  spending.  So  then  the 
public  support  builds  to  cut  it.  So  we 
cut,  cut,  cut.  Then  we  cut  back  to  the 
point  where  we  start  unraveling  what 
we  gained.  Then  we  start  increasing 
again  and  throwing  money  at  the 
problem. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  who  is  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  the  pay-as-you-go  concept 
that  passed  this  House  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Members  act  like  this  was  a  money 
or  a  fiscal  problem.  What  this  actually 
says  is  that  for  a  few  years  Congress 
was  able  to  rob  from  every  other  pro- 
gram in  the  country  and  could  run  up 
the  defense  spending.  But  then  pretty 
soon  the  priorities  changed.  Then  we 
run  up  against  it,  and  then  ran  against 
the  deficit. 

The  priorities  are  back.  The  point  is 
this:  Members  have  got  to  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  If  they 
believe  there  ought  to  be  a  sustained, 
modest  growth.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  wrong,  but  they  have  got  to  tell 
the  people  how  they  are  going  to  pay 
for  it. 

We  have  been  paying  for  it  over  the 
last  couple  of  years  by  stealing  $200 
billion  out  of  domestic  programs,  cut- 
ting them  by  35  percent,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  deficit  to  an 
all-time  historic  high. 

The  question  is:  Will  we  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions?  If  I  be- 
lieved so  strongly  about  social  pro- 
grams, I  have  an  obligation  to  tell 
people  where  we  are  going  to  get  that 
money,  and  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  this  year  when  we  increased 
programs  for  children's  programs,  we 
took  it  from  other  domestic  programs. 
It  was  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

What  happens  with  defense  spend- 
ing? Everytime  Congress  wants  more 
defense  spending,  they  just  reach  into 
the  deficit  bag.  It  is  just  like  it  is  an 
open  raid  on  the  Treasury. 

What  we  have  got  to  determine  in 
this  country  is:  What  are  our  prior- 
ities? Everybody  says  they  want  to  set 
those  priorities.  Lyndon  Johnson 
could  not  set  them,  because  he  wanted 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Richard  Nixon  could  not  set 
them,  because  he  did  not  want  to  tell 
the  people  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  raise  taxes,  and  Presidents 
Ford  and  Carter  were  not  quite  sure 
why  they  created  it.  Ronald  Reagan 
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was  interested  in  creating  the  deficit 
to  run  up  the  defense  bill,  and  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  you  have  got  to  go 
back,  and  the  country  will  choose  its 
priorities. 

I  suspect  many  of  my  priorities  will 
lose.  Put  them  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  and  there  are  only  two  ways  pro- 
grams can  be  paid  for.  Either  cut 
other  programs  to  make  room  for  food 
stamps  or  defense,  or  raise  revenues.  If 
that  is  not  done,  we  are  raising  the 
deficit,  increasing  the  deficit,  which  is 
supposedly  what  this  administration 
with  its  fiscal  conservatives  are  about, 
or  else  we  will  be  dedicated  to  another 
$60  or  $70  billion  of  deficit  for  the 
next  several  years. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
just  to  conclude  the  thought  I  was 
making  a  moment  ago,  these  cycles  of 
feast  and  famine  contribute  to  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  weapons  sys- 
tems and  purchasing  and  everything 
else.  This  is  a  very  simple,  common- 
sense  amendment  that  clearly  says 
that  we  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  support  the  Kyl 
amendment. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  with  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona. 

The  important  aspect  of  this  non- 
binding  sense-of-Congress  amendment 
is  that  it  is  good  defense  policy.  I  also 
believe  it  is  good  economic  policy.  Crit- 
ics may  argue  that  we  cannot  afford 
sustained  growth  in  defense.  I  propose 
that  modest,  and  I  emphasize  modest, 
growth  in  defense  spending  is  impor- 
tant to  ensure  that  other  budgetary 
accounts  do  not  receive  the  brunt  end 
of  funding. 

However,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  ensure  that  defense  spending 
does  not  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
nor  that  it  decrease  tremendously. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  defense  spending 
increased  by  2  percent.  In  fiscal  1981  it 
increased  by  13  percent.  The  next  year 
it  increased  by  12  percent.  The  sizable 
increase  during  these  2  years  can  prob- 
ably be  attributed  to  continuing  the 
rebuilding  efforts  begun  by  the  Carter 
administration  and  continued  by  the 
present  administration.  However, 
during  the  following  years,  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1985.  the  budget  in- 
creased 9  percent.  5  percent,  7  percent, 
followed  by  decrease  of  4  percent,  3 
percent,  and  again  by  3  percent.  It  has 
been  said  this  is  a  roller  coaster 
method  for  funding  our  national  de- 
fense. 


The  amendment  notes  that  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  im- 
prove its  defense  capabilities  to  deter 
strategic  attack  and  other  threats.  Al- 
though I  am  encouraged  by  recent 
arms  control  treaties  and  proposals,  I 
don't  believe  anyone  in  this  body  be- 
lieves that  the  Soviets  will  alter  their 
stated  military  goals.  If  the  Soviets 
continue  to  improve  their  military  ca- 
pabilities, the  United  States  must 
meet  this  challenge. 

At  this  time,  the  best  solution  to  en- 
suring that  we  meet  this  military  chal- 
lenge is  through  modest  budgetary 
growth  in  our  defense  spending.  If  we 
overfund  the  Department  of  Defense, 
this  will  lead  to  a  time  when,  due  to 
budgetary  constraints,  we  must  cut  de- 
fense spending  levels  to  a  dangerous 
level.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  we 
overfund  defense  in  1  year,  we  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  underfund  it  in 
upcoming  years. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  sense-of-Con- 
gress amendment  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  defense  budget  that 
provides  for  modest  growth.  The 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Our 
committee  is  responsible  for  setting 
defense  policy,  and  the  majority  of  its 
members  believe  this  is  the  best 
method  for  ensuring  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  threats  to  our  secu- 
rity. I  strongly  support  this  sense-of- 
the-Congress  amendment,  and  urge  its 
adoption. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  2, 
19881 

Toward  a  Real  Defense  Buildup 


(By  Gregory  A.  Possedal) 
Congress  and  the  Reagan  administration 
are  well  on  their  way  to  passage  of  the  larg- 
est cut  in  military  spending  since  the 
1970s— arguably  the  biggest  since  1955.  The 
common  wisdom  is  that  this  follows  record 
peacetime  defense  hikes.  Yet  a  review  of 
recent  history  belies  the  notion  of  a  massive 
defense  buildup,  and  makes  the  present 
debate  on  cuts  more  serious. 

A  1985  Pentagon  report  shows  that  real 
growth  in  defense  budget  authority  peaked 
at  a  12%  annual  rate  in  1981.  By  1982.  other 
government  figures  show,  money  spent  for 
defense  was  falling  below  levels  that  Jimmy 
Carter  had  campaigned  on,  and  Ronald 
Reagan  had  called  inadequate,  in  1980.  In 
1984,  defense  spending  began  to  level  off, 
and  has  declined  in  real  terms  since  1985. 

One  reason  for  declining  defense  spend- 
ing—and declining  public  support  for  it— is 
that  people  don't  think  the  money  spent  so 
far  has  been  spent  well.  They're  right.  Rep. 
Jim  Courier  (R.,  N.J.)  puts  the  dark  defense 
picture  this  way:  "Officials  who  imagine 
that  we're  not  losing  Ithe  arms  race!  are 
grossly  misinformed,  and  therefore  grossly 
irresponsible." 

Since  1980,  pay  and  morale  have  been 
raised  from  extremely  low  levels.  This 
needed  to  be  done,  but  since  pay  historically 
occupies  30%  or  more  of  the  defense  budget, 
bringing  mUitary  salaries  up  to  a  more  equi- 
table level  is  a  very  costly  business.  It's  hard 
to  name  another  area  in  which  the  U.S.  po- 
sition has  improved  markedly. 


TOO- LOW  READIWESS 

The  number  of  nuclear  warheads  on  U.S. 
intercontinental  missiles  and  bombers  has 
declined  since  1980.  Our  shrinking  subma- 
rine fleet  is  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack.  Slow  cruise  missiles,  of  debat- 
able penetration  capability,  constitute  the 
only  significant  addition  to  U.S.  strategic 
forces. 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  the  Soviets 
spend  multiples  of  what  we  do  researching 
and  deploying  defenses  against  nuclear 
weapons,  and  have  the  only  deployed  shield 
against  them  on  the  planet.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  a  report  cited  favorably 
by  George  Bush,  argue  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  win  a  defense  deployment  race 
with  the  U.S. 

Conventional  balance?  Even  the  adminis- 
tration complains  that  U.S.  forces  suffer 
from  too-low  readiness.  Our  position  in 
Europe  is  not  better,  and  probably  worse. 
Ex-National  Security  Adviser  Robert 
McFarlane  wrote  in  1986:  "In  the  past  five 
years  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  has  produced  as 
many  fighter  aircraft  as  the  U.S.  and  her 
NATO  allies,  four  times  as  many  helicop- 
ters, five  times  as  many  artillery  pieces.  12 
times  as  many  ballistic  missiles,  and  50 
times  as  many  bombers." 

Still,  Americans  take  the  sensible  view 
that  they  elect  presidents  to  sustain  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  They  will  doubt  •standing- 
tall "  platitudes  only  when  real-world  evenU 
put  the  lie  to  White  House  talking  points. 
Today,  to  give  President  Reagan's  detente 
its  due.  the  calm  international  surface  just 
doesn't  seem  to  indicate  dangerous  currents 
below.  The  Soviets  are  pulling  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan, or  seem  to  be;  taking  missUes  out 
of  Europe,  or  say  they  are:  moving  to  cut 
strategic  and  conventional  forces,  or  at  least 
negotiating  cuts.  They  are  even  glasnosting 
the  gulag. 

That's  not  my  version  of  events.  Yet  its 
the  world  according  to  Reagan,  the  most 
anti-Soviet  president  in  history.  And  any 
proof  that  he  is  wrong— that  the  Soviets  wlU 
use  agreements  to  solidify  military  superior- 
ity, and  continue  dominating  such  countries 
as  Afghanistan  at  a  lower  cost— may  not 
come  for  some  time.  This  undermines  sup- 
port for  defense  spending. 

Two  more  factors  shaping  the  new  budget- 
cut  consensus  were  the  nuclear  freezeniks 
who  took  to  the  streets  early  in  the  decade 
and  the  military  reformers  who  at  about  the 
same  time  began  to  attract  great  attention 
to  overpriced  spare  parts. 

Both  groups  helped  inculcate  the  (correct) 
notion  that  merely  spending  money  doesn't 
necessarily  increase  U.S.  might.  The  admin- 
istration helped,  too.  "By  spending  it  so  m- 
eptly,"  a  former  aide  to  Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D., 
Wis.)  says,  "they  broke  the  perceived  link 
between  spendmg  more  and  having  more  se- 
curity." ^    ..  ^    ^. 

Ironically,  what  the  administration 
mainly  did— as  a  laudatory  1981  Washington 
Post  article  noted— was  simply  request  a 
little  more  money  for  old  Carter  programs 
like  the  MX  missile  and  B-1  bomber.  Then 
Congress,  making  matters  worse,  cut  many 
weapons  like  the  MX  back  to  Inefficient, 
high-cost-per-unit,  production  levels. 

MeanwhUe.  though  resisting  proposals  for 
a  nuclear  freeze,  test  ban,  and  narrow  read- 
ing of  the  anti-missile  defense  treaty,  the 
administration  gave  their  premises  great 
credence.  From  1981  on,  nearly  every  brief- 
ing paper  from  the  Pentagon  or  the  White 
House,  nearly  every  Reagan  speech,  empha- 
sized that  one  of  the  main  goals  of  any 
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,    is    to    spur    negotiations.    Secure 
were    presented    not   as   an   end    in 
but  as  a  means  to  the  higher 
arms  control;  treaties  became  not  a 
to  security,  but  an  end  in  themselves, 
-control    progress    claimed    by    the 
administration  may  not  so  much  re- 
Ihe  dynamic  as  redirect  it.  A  recent 
for  the  Freeze  Voter  Education 
I  ays:  "In  1988.  the  peace  community 
i-emerge  as  a  champion  of  American 
...   strength   forged   through   invest- 
in    education    and    kids,    competitive 

and  social  welfare."  Changing 

rends  will  require  more  than  a  fron- 

on  anti-defense  congressmen,  or 

about    the    need    for    vigilance. 

Reagan  tried  both.  Rather,  those 

about  U.S.  vulnerability  will  have 

their  tactics,  and  maybe  even 

a  policy  change  or  two— taking  a 

the  freeze  supporters  and  military 
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are  three  concrete  ideas: 
Fjind  Things  people  like.  When  the 
is  framed  right— and  framing  ques- 
he  right  way  is  what  leaders  do- 
three  out  of   four  Americans   favor 
a  defense  against  nuclear  weapons. 
,  this  knowing  better  than  many  sci- 
that  defenses  are  never  leakproof. 
to   rebuild   support    for   defense 
..  then,  is  to  shift  emphasis  to  the 
.^  idea  of  actual  "defense"— i.e.,  things 
s  lield  people  from  weapons.  By  con- 
)ne  way  to  undercut  both  Star  Wars 
Pentagon  generally  is  to  reassure 
that  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
„  only  tentative  research  on  a  perfect 
This  reinforces  the  opposing  message 
Wars  is  a  costly  boondoggle. 

might    also    support    a    new 

to  compete  in  the  high  frontier  of 

generally:  say  a  contest  among  con- 

_  to  design  a  big.  simple  rocket  to 

;hings  into  space  cheaply.  They  prob- 

w  ould  back  a  stepped-up  war  on  terror- 

( specially    if    U.S.    might    were    used 

lots   of   Libyas   and   Grenadas.   no 

;  jebanons  or  Nicaraguas. 

id  things  to  cut.  Doves  plow  a  little 

into  a  pet  project  each  time  they 

;he  budget.  Hawks  should  propose  a 

with  every  call  for  strong  defense. 

_  is  always  talking  about  closing  un- 

military  bases.  These  and  the  teeny- 

easy-to-shield-against     Midgetman 

should  both  be  cut.  Yet  they're  just 

Why  hasn't  someone,  for  example, 

a  line-item  veto  covering  only  the 


everyone  opposes  the  boom  in 

.oversight    bureaucracies    in    recent 
Or  rather,  they  oppose  it  in  theory, 
e  hot  air  from  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D.. 
•lep.  Aspin.  and  a  blue-ribbon  commis- 
he  budgets  and  staffs  of  Congress,  the 
Chiefs,  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency, 
dozen-odd  other  agencies  are  as  much 
^eral   dozen   times  their   1960  levels, 
not  slash  this  Military-Congressional 
^x?  This  would  not  only  trim  waste 
'.  but  reduce  time  delays  that  drive 
costs  of  many  programs.  This  would 
t>e  the  key  to  eliminating  those  big- 
toilet  seat  covers  and  hammers. 
:  teduce  obligations   to  our  European 
Administrations     Republican     and 
have    tried    pleading,    signing 
J,  and  issuing  threats.  Yet  noth- 

to  persuade  U.S.  allies  to  pick  up 

own  Eurotab.  Happily,  there  is  an  al- 

that  has  not  yet  been  tried  and 

rill  work:  Set  a  reasonable  date,  say  10 
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years  off,  for  the  removal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Europe.  Invest  half  the  savings  to 
build  a  900-ship  Navy,  field  a  strategic  de- 
fense, and  counter  Soviet  advances  by 
aiding  Third  World  freedom  fighters,  as 
such  non-doves  as  Melvyn  Krauss,  William 
Safire  and  Irving  Kristol  have  argued. 

NO  ACCIDENT 

The  few  Pentagon  success  stories  during 
the  Reagan  years  generally  follow  one  of 
these  suggestions.  The  popular  Star  Wars 
program,  for  example,  has  enjoyed  the  most 
rapid  funding  growth  this  side  of  AIDS  re- 
search, despite  cuts  from  requested  levels. 
To  many.  ex-Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman 
was  the  best  and  brightest  of  Caspar  Wein- 
berger's aides,  winning  support  for  a  600- 
ship  navy  and  building  most  of  it  on  time, 
under  budget.  It's  no  accident  that  he  was 
an  early  student  and  critic  of  the  over-regu- 
lated procurement  mess. 

Defense  buildups  generally  come  after  a 
campaign  in  which  the  political  outs  are 
able  to  charge  the  ins  with  sloth  or  incom- 
petence, as  in  the  campaigns  of  1960  and 
1980.  Something  for  George  Bush  and  Mi- 
chael Dukakis  to  think  about. 

D  1535 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Madam 
Chairman,  what  are  we  debating?  We 
have  before  us  two  amendments.  Both 
speak  to  the  same  issue. 

The  Kyi  amendment  says  that  we 
need  to  provide  for  real,  sustained, 
modest  growth  in  defense.  The  Boxer 
amendment  simply  says  whatever  in- 
creases we  make  in  defense  we  ought 
to  pay  for  them.  My  colleagues  would 
not  believe  that  these  amendments  are 
that  close  together  the  way  this 
debate  is  going. 

What  we  are  simply  saying  in  this 
debate  is  this:  Are  we  going  to  make 
sure  that  whatever  we  do  in  funding 
programs  in  this  Government  will  be 
deficit  neutral?  Right  now  we  have  a 
national  debt  of  over  $2.5  trillion 
simply  because  we  all  have  wanted  to 
spend  spend,  borrow  borrow.  No  one 
has  wanted  to  pay  for  what  they 
thought  was  important  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle. 

All  the  Boxer  amendment  is  saying 
is  let  us  stop  this.  Let  us  stop  accumu- 
lating this  tremendous  debt  and  defi- 
cit. Let  us  pay  as  we  go. 

There  are  those  who  argue,  and  I 
think  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that 
we  ought  not  have  these  great  swings 
up  and  down.  I  could  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl] 
that  efficient  use  of  tax  dollars  means 
avoiding  the  swing.  But  where  were 
these  voices  when  we  went  from  2.8- 
percent  real  growth  in  1980  to  13  per- 
cent in  1981  and  11.5  percent  in  1982? 
None  of  those  people  were  talking 
about  swings  then. 

I  would  simply  say  that  whatever  we 
do  in  this  body  we  had  better  start 
doing  it  based  on  pay  as  you  go,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  I  look  at  the 


budget,  when  I  look  at  the  red  ink  we 
have  in  this  Nation,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  I  want  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, I  want  efficient  budgeting  in  na- 
tional defense.  I  think  a  simple  add-on 
of  the  Boxer  amendment  is  absolutely 
what  we  need.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Boxer 
amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  H'SfDEl. 

Mr.  HYDE.  My  colleagues,  I  oppose 
the  Boxer  amendment  and  support 
the  Kyl  amendment  because  I  think 
our  defense  budget  has  to  be  measured 
against  our  global  responsibilities,  not 
the  education  budget  or  the  public 
works  or  clean  air,  but  the  global  re- 
sponsibilities that  have  been  ours 
since  World  War  II  for  many  reasons, 
but  they  are  ours,  and  if  my  colleagues 
think  the  defense  budget  is  high,  wait 
until  the  day  deterrence  fails.  Then 
they  will  see  what  a  budget  is. 

Why  do  we  not  do  this  for  foreign 
aid?  Why  do  we  not  say  no  foreign  aid 
unless  we  have  it  on  a  pay-as-we-go 
basis?  How  about  education?  How 
about  the  farm  program?  Instead  of 
spending  $21  billion  for  people  not  to 
grow  things,  why  do  we  not  have  a 
pay-as-we-go  system  on  that,  or  wel- 
fare or  education  or  food  stamps?  Why 
do  we  take  the  defense  budget?  And 
incidentally,  and  parenthetically,  it  is 
almost  amusing  to  read  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  signed  by  the  gentle- 
woman and  her  colleagues  that  says 
we  should  not  undermine  the  many 
domestic  programs  which  effect  the 
general  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  people. 

Take  it  from  an  old,  beaten  up 
World  War  II  veteran.  The  defense  of 
this  country  helps  the  safety,  the  wel- 
fare and  the  general  health  of  the 
people.  First  thing  in  the  Constitution 
it  says  we  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

Our  defense  budget  is  40-percent 
personnel  and  personnel  support.  We 
do  not  have  a  draft.  We  want  good 
young  men  who  are  educable.  We 
spend  a  lot  of  money  training  them, 
and  we  want  to  retain  them.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  that. 

We  have  verification  problems  with 
strategic  arms  reduction  treaties  and 
the  INF  Treaty.  Those  satellites  cost 
money.  We  go  into  quality  satellites, 
we  are  going  into  quality  equipment 
and  we  had  better  have  the  best  R&D 
in  the  world. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Downey],  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  last  time  I  checked,  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  listed  as 
its  first  priority  the  Establishment  of 
Justice,  something  we  tend  to  forget 
from  time  to  time. 


In  the  years  prior  to  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
borrowed  $918  billion.  With  that 
money  we  fought  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam,  built  the  Na- 
tional Highway  System,  harbors,  air- 
ports, and  other  important  matters  of 
infrastructure. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  came  to  office 
we  borrowed  $1.8  trillion  and  we  fi- 
nanced a  wasteful  tax  cut  and  a  spend- 
ing spree  on  the  military  without  par- 
allel in  peacetime  history.  We  have 
gotten  nothing  for  this  buildup  except 
larger  deficits. 

What  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia says,  and  it  seems  to  me  is  so 
apparent  and  so  obvious,  is  that  the 
gyrations  do  not  make  any  sense,  and 
indeed  they  do  not,  but  if  we  want  to 
have  slow  and  steady  growth,  for  good- 
ness sakes,  recognize  that  we  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

If  my  colleageues  are  a  friend  of  the 
military,  if  they  believe,  as  does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  the  first 
priority  of  our  Government  needs  to 
be  defense,  then  they  have  to  recog- 
nize a  couple  of  things.  First,  the  cycli- 
cal realities  of  the  American  people; 
and  second,  the  deficit.  We  are  never 
going  to  be  able  to  sustain  growth  in 
defense  unless  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  it. 

We  should  not  be  able  to  sustain 
education  increases  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  them. 

The  Reagan  revolution  has  done 
amazing  things.  It  has  made  the  Re- 
publicans the  darlings  of  the  deficits 
and  the  Democrats  interested  in 
making  sure  we  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  If  he  has  accomplished 
little  else,  he  should  be  remembered 
for  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  since  we  are  analyzing  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  it  is, 
"We  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quility," we  were  in  rebellion  at  the 
time,  and  then  it  says,  "provide  for  the 
common  defense,"  and  then,  "promote 
the  general  welfare." 

As  the  gentleman  form  California 
[Mr.  Miller]  stated,  this  is  just  a 
fiscal  problem.  Wrong.  This  chart 
shows  that  this  actually  a  graphic  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  how  it 
sees  its  national  security  over  the  last 
couple  of  decades.  This  roller  coaster 
or  defense  spending,  as  Chairman 
AspiN  calls  it,  is  the  story  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  which  we  were  involved.  A 
war  that  the  political  forces  which 
commanded  it  had  no  intention  of  win- 
ning. Those  are  the  L.B.J.  years,  the 
President  Johnson  years  here  on  this 
chart.  Then  comes  Jerry  Ford's  re- 
building, and  then  President  Carter. 
Mr.   Carter   intended   to   consistently 


build  our  defenses  but  he  did  not 
begin  to  rebuild  until  his  1980  budget. 
Then  comes  Ronald  Reagan,  and  what 
did  President  Reagan  accomplish? 

Remember  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
became  General  Secretary  on  March 
11.  1985,  the  third  year  into  the 
Reagan  defense  growth.  This  block  of 
growth  right  here  in  this  chart,  this 
block  of  growth  brought  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  to  Geneva,  to  Rey- 
kjavik in  Iceland,  it  brought  him  here 
for  the  Washington  summit  on  Decem- 
ber 7  last  year,  and  it  has  President 
Reagan  going  to  Moscow  later  this 
month.  We  are  beginning  to  get  a 
thaw  in  the  confrontation  between  the 
forces  of  communism  and  the  forces  of 
freedom. 

What  we  are  discussing  now  is  a 
people  issue.  It  is  providing  for  the 
common  defense  and  national  security. 
But  the  roller  coaster  is  so  horribly 
wasteful,  it  costs  so  much  money  that 
the  Kyl-Darden  amendment  simply 
brings  common  sense  to  our  defense 
programs. 

Every  one  of  us  recognizes  that  the 
issue  of  war  and  peace  is  our  No.  1  con- 
cern. But  we  must  not  sacrifice  our  se- 
curity on  false  promises.  We  have  not 
raided  anything  from  the  Treasury. 
Every  domestic  program  continues  to 
grow.  All  that  Congress  has  done  is 
curb  national  security. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Russo]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Madam  Chairman,  first 
let  me  just  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  California  for  acknowledging 
that  Jimmy  Carter  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent since  Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald 
Ford  to  increase  defense  spending. 
That  fact  seems  to  get  lost  in  the 
debate  when  we  have  our  discussions 
about  who  actually  started  to  buildup. 
Another  fact  is  that  when  we  start 
at  $150  billion  for  defense  spending  in 
1980  and  are  at  $300  billion  today,  it  is 
a  little  difficult  for  many  of  us  sitting 
here  today  not  to  say  that  there  are 
some  real  problems  in  defense  spend- 
ing. It's  hard  to  sit  here  and  hear  that 
there  have  not  been  major  increases  in 
defense  spending  when  the  figures 
clearly  show  otherwise. 

What  this  debate  is  all  about  is  who 
gets  the  free  lunch  today.  The  con- 
servatives for  years  have  criticized 
Democrats  for  domestic  spending 
saying  there  was  no  free  lunch;  we 
have  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  they  are 
right.  We  have  to  pay  for  those  pro- 
grams. 

But  what  is  wrong  with  defense 
paying  for  itself?  All  we  are  saying 
here  is  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na has  a  decent  amendment.  His 
amendment  is  that  we  ought  to  have 
sustained  growth  in  defense  spending 
over  a  period  of  time.  All  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  is  saying  is 
that  supporters  of  the  defense  spend- 
ing  increase   should,   like   everybody 


else,  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  and  to 
show  us  how  to  pay  for  it.  Do  we  raise 
taxes?  Do  we  cut  other  spending?  Just 
tell  us  how  we  are  to  do  it. 

Unfortunately,  whenever  we  get  Into 
this  debate  the  conservatives  want  us 
to  believe  that  we  make  some  kind  of 
mistake  here  it  we  say  they  have  to 
show  us  how  to  pay  for  defense  spend- 
ing. Listen,  we  stood  up  here  and  we 
set  the  precedent.  We  passed  cata- 
strophic health  care  and  we  paid  for 
it.  We  passed  welfare  reform  and  we 
paid  for  it.  We  passed  the  tax  reform 
bill  and  we  paid  for  it.  So  do  not  tell  us 
we  don't  pay  for  domestic  spending. 
We  have  set  the  precedent. 

Now  what  is  wrong,  my  dear  col- 
leagues with  this  approach  on  defense 
spending?  I  support  defense  spending. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  slightly  higher. 
But  what  is  wrong  with  knowing  how 
to  pay  for  it?  Are  my  colleagues  afraid 
to  go  before  the  American  people  and 
say  we  want  increased  defense  spend- 
ing, we  want  $60  billion  more  defense 
spending  over  the  next  3  years,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  it? 

I  am  willing  to  support  moderate  in- 
creases in  defense  spending.  I  support 
justifiable  increases.  Just  show  me 
how  we  are  going  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl].  In  looking  at  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  it  seems 
there  is  one  basis  conflict.  This  con- 
flict can  be  found  in  the  first  line  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  and  in  the  last  line  in 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  says  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  Kyl],  and  in  the  last  part 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  it  says 
without  undermining  the  many  do- 
mestic programs. 

Which  comes  first?  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  lists  first  that  of 
providing  for  the  common  defense  of 
our  country.  Of  course,  the  other 
things  are  so  terribly  important,  and 
as  my  votes  have  reflected,  I  have  fa- 
vored so  many  of  them. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin],  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  Boxer  amendment  is  a  gut  check 
on  the  right  wing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Will  the  Members  who 
lavish    this   Chamber   with   speeches 
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their  fiscal  conservatism  apply 
,_me  responsible  rhetoric  to  mili- 
i  pending?  The  answer  is  the  Kyi 

ent  and  the  answer  is  no. 
-v.j-hearted    conservatives,    who 
-ationalized  our  Nation's  decline 
cation,  who  have  ignored  our 
.3  disgraceful  infant  mortality 
jvho  have  ravaged  domestic  pro- 
still  plead  with  us  to  slather 
ientagon  budget  with  more  tax 


Suii)orters  of  the  Kyi  amendment 
^oked  with  emotion  about  the 
of  feast  and  famine  in  military 
„.„.  There  is  no  need  to  look  for 
cycles  of  feast  and  famine  in  do- 
programs     under     President 
A  chart  on  education  would 
that    our   children    have    been 
with    cycles    of    famine    and 
famine. 
Re4l  fiscal  conservatives  favor  pay 
go  for  the  Federal  budget,  not 
4iilitary  blank  check  of  the  Kyi 

The  Kyi  amendment  per- 

the  disastrous  military  fund- 

)f    the    Reagan    administration, 

coaster  rides  in  defense  spending 

t  eeper  deficits.  Our  Nation's  secu- 

Jjuiot  stand  any  more  of  that. 

KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 

to  the   gentlewoman   from 

[Mrs.  Lloyd). 
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LLOYD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
yielding  time  to  me. 
dam  Chairman,  I  do  rise  in  sup- 
3f  the  Kyl/Darden  amendment  to 
s  the  sense  of  Congress  that  de- 
budgets should  sustain  moder- 
1  eal  growth, 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
ces    Committee,    I    have    myself 
many  examples  of  the  damage  er- 
funding  has  done.  How  can  we 
the  Pentagon  and  its  contrac- 
to  operate  efficiently  if  the  Con- 
cannot  provide  them  with  stable 
from  one  year  to  the  next? 
1  lave  invested  millions  of  dollars  in 

that  were  later  shelved.  This 

way  to  do  the  important  business 

national  security. 

amendment  would  show  that 

finally  come  around  to  the  re- 

that     large     fluctuations. 

-her  up  or  down,  do  not  benefit 

national  security  needs  and  result 

dfctorted  defense  planning. 

is  a  popular  exercise  to  point  to 
Pentagon  as  inefficient,   but  we 
first  look  at  ourselves  and  get 
3wn  house  in  order. 

BOXER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 

1  minute  to  a  member  of  the 

on    Appropriations,    the 

from     Washington     [Mr. 
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HA-.  DICKS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
plei  sed  that  the  House  has  this  oppor- 
tun  ty  to  debate  the  defense  spending 
req  lirements  facing  this  Nation.  But  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  amendments 


before  us  for  consideration  present  a 
dilemma  for  Members  such  as  myself 
who  recognize  the  need  to  balance  our 
national  security  requirements  with 
our  domestic  responsibilities  and  the 
goal  of  deficit  reduction.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  need  a  bipartisan  com- 
mitment to  those  goals,  but  I  fear  that 
the  structure  of  this  debate  will  only 
serve  to  focus  on  differences  in  em- 
phasis rather  than  agreement  on  basic 
principles. 

I  share  the  assessment  of  the  Kyi 
amendment  that  in  fact  our  national 
security  requirements  require  sus- 
tained, but  modest  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
there  is  no  if.  and  or  but  about  it.  The 
United  States  retains  important  world- 
wide commitments  that  will  not  dimin- 
ish as  the  globe  becomes  increasingly 
economically  interdependent.  And  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  from  a  wide  range  of 
other  sources,  is  not  diminishing.  The 
threat  to  United  States  interests  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

In  fact,  there  is  increasing  discussion 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  with  the 
intermediate  nuclear  forces  agree- 
ment, and  the  prospect  of  dramatic  re- 
ductions in  strategic  nuclear  forces  in 
START,  that  we  will  need  to  pay  in- 
creased attention  to  the  conventional 
force  balance.  While  we  may  be  able  to 
reach  a  negotiated  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  to  reduce  some  of  those  forces, 
such  an  agreement  will  take  time  to 
achieve.  And  it  will  not  come  about  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  make  the  invest- 
ment needed  to  address  existing  con- 
ventional shortfalls. 

A  basic  fact  of  life  is  that  conven- 
tional forces  are  expensive.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  given  our  commitment  in 
the  West  to  provide  decent  compensa- 
tion to  our  troops  and  the  expense  of 
more  sophisticated  weapons  systems 
needed  to  meet  the  advances  in  con- 
ventional weaponry  made  by  the  other 
side. 

In  other  words,  for  the  forseeable 
future  we  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  se- 
curity on  the  cheap. 

I  also  fully  agree  that  we  need  to 
avoid  the  roller  coaster  impact  of  our 
recent  history  in  defense  spending 
levels.  After  5  years  of  rapid  increases, 
we  have  now  seen  4  years  of  negative 
real  growth. 

I  wish  we  had  the  advance  of  then 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Thomas 
Hayward  when  he  testified  in  1979 
that  we  should  make  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  3-percent  real  growth  in 
defense  spending  so  that  we  could  es- 
tablish a  manageable  plan  for  enhanc- 
ing our  forces  to  meet  the  realities  of 
the  1980's.  I  also  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  Chairman  Aspin  that 
"The  boom  or  bust  cycle  does  no  good 
for  the  economy  or  national  defense. 
•  *  *  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  effi- 
ciency when  we  fund  the  Defense  De- 
partment so  erratically." 


On  the  other  hand.  I  recognize  that 
the  Government  also  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  address  our  very  real  domestic 
needs,  and  to  work  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. Congress  can't  fund  every  item  on 
the  Pentagon  wish  list  and  then  see  if 
there  is  any  money  left  for  the  home- 
less, the  aged,  or  education,  any  more 
than  we  can  neglect  legitimate  nation- 
al security  requirements. 

If  we  are  to  be  honest,  we  must  be 
willing  to  recognize  that  these  require- 
ments will  require  enhanced  revenues. 
There  is  no  free  lunch,  no  matter  how 
much  temptation  there  may  be  in  an 
election  year  to  wish  there  was.  Pay  as 
you  go  is  an  important  concept.  But  it 
cannot  be  assigned  to  only  one  part  of 
the  budget.  The  priority  decisions 
must  be  made  on  an  overall  basis,  new 
revenues  are  needed  for  both  defense 
and  domestic  needs,  not  for  one  or  the 
other. 

Ideally  the  House  would  blend  the 
complimentary  aspects  of  these  two 
amendments  to  express  our  true  posi- 
tion. 

If  the  Boxer  amendment  which  I 
support  is  defeated,  then  I  intend  to 
support  the  Kyi  amendment.  I  would 
prefer  Kyi  with  pay-as-you-go  in  order 
to  establish  a  sensible  defense  spend- 
ing policy. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  commend 
the  gentlemwoman  on  her  amendment 
to  bring  this  issue  to  the  correct  focus 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

People  who  speak  about  things  that 
they  think  need  to  be  done  by  the 
Government   do  their  constituents  a 
great    disservice    when    they    suggest 
that  there  are  no  costs  involved,  when 
they  suggest  that  there  is  a  free  lunch, 
when    they    suggest    that    important 
things  that  must  be  done  on  behalf  of 
this  Nation,  whether  it  be  in  foreign 
affairs,  in  the  defense  establishment 
of  the  country  or  the  domestic  prob- 
lems,    that     these     things     can     be 
achieved  without  choices,  without  sac- 
rifice, without  investment  of  the  funds 
of  the  people  of  this  lAtion.  What  the 
Boxer  amendment  does  is  to  say  clear- 
ly that  what  one  believes  in  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  one  has  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for. 
It  is  a  simple  proposition. 
We  live  by  that  in  our  own  lives.  We 
understand  the  consequences  in  our 
own  lives  of  not  living  by  that  kind  of 
a  rule. 

We  know  what  it  means  to  try  to  run 
up  the  credit  card  and  not  pay  for 
things  that  the  Nation  needs. 

Those  who  believe  that  we  will  re- 
spond and  need  to  respond  to  the  true 
needs  of  the  country,  be  they  domestic 
or  foreign,  be  they  defense  or  educa- 
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tion,  have  got  to  be  ready  to  tell  the 
people  "you  get  what  you  pay  for." 

The  Boxer  amendment  says  America 
believes  you  get  what  you  pay  for;  this 
Congress  believes  you  get  what  you 
pay  for;  what  you  get  for  nothing  is 
worth  that  already. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Chairwoman, 
we  are  debating  two  amendments 
today.  Both  are  designed  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  military 
spending.  Neither  of  these  motions 
will  be  binding,  but  they  do  say  a  lot 
about  where  our  priorities  are.  The 
Kyi  amendment  basically  endorses 
military  spending  increases  beyond 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  all  future  budg- 
ets but  does  not  admit  that  other  pro- 
grams must  be  cut  or  taxes  increased 
to  finance  those  defense  outlays. 

The  Boxer  amendment  simply  says 
that  any  such  increases  ought  to  be  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Common  sense 
should  tell  any  Member  which  of 
these  amendments  is  most  prudent. 
But  when  it  comes  to  budgeting  in 
Congress,  we  have  been  practicing  a 
lot  of  nonsense  around  here  in  recent 
years.  We  have  not  been  responsible. 
We  have  increased  budgets  by  putting 
it  on  the  national  credit  card. 

The  Kyi  amendment  says,  "Let's 
spend  some  more  and  put  it  on  the 
tab." 

The  Boxer  amendment  says  "no"  to 
this  borrow-and-spend  philosophy. 
The  Boxer  amendment  says  "yes"  to 
responsible  budgeting. 

If  we  want  to  increase  the  military 
budget  let  us  show  that  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Let  us  use  some  good 
sense  today.  Let  us  vote  for  the  Boxer 
amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  make  a  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words  in  order  to 
permit  a  question  to  be  asked. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  see  if  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me.  I  do  not  see  any  neces- 
sary inconsistency  with  the  Kyi 
amendment  and  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment.  She  is  suggesting  that 
before  we  develop  a  budget  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  we  have  to  plan 
for  how  to  pay  for  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  saying  that  we  should 
have  a  steady  sustained  but  moderate 
growth  from  year  to  year.  So  the  two 
are  not  necessarily  inconsistent.  But 
my  problem  is  that  you  are  selecting 
one  important  sensitive  budget  that 
must  be  determined  by  global  develop- 
ments over  which  we  have  no  control 
and  you  are  saying  that  program  we 
must  find  out  how  to  pay  for  it,  pay- 


as-we-go.  If  you  apply  that  theory 
across  the  board  you  would  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  What  you 
are  saying  is  what  goes  out  must  come 
in  and  they  must  be  balanced. 

So  I  assume  if  we  are  to  be  consist- 
ent we  should  apply  this  theory  of  pay 
as  you  go  to  the  farm  program,  to  for- 
eign aid,  to  welfare.  You  are  opting  for 
the  balanced  budget  amendment.  So  I 
hope  you  will  become  a  cosponsor.  I 
am  not,  but  I  hope  you  will  be. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  gentle- 
man said.  I  think  the  whole  budget 
ought  to  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  I 
said  that  6  years  ago.  The  only  reason 
we  are  doing  it  on  this  amendment  is 
Mr.  Kyl,  who  raised  the  issue  of  sus- 
tained growth  every  year,  that  is  infla- 
tion plus  real  growth  in  the  military 
budget;  no  other  committee  came  out 
with  such  a  request.  Honestly,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  support  such  a  re- 
quest. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
wanted  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman,  and  then  we  could 
have  all  been  happy.  The  Boxer 
amendment  I  hope  he  would  have 
agreed  to.  Then  they  would  pass  the 
Kyl  amendment  as  amended. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  got  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  was 
not  interested  in  this.  He  did  this  in  a 
king-of-the-mountain  fashion  so  that 
we  now  have  to  set  these  two  things 
against  each  other. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  also  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  right  on  the  point 
about  the  Kyl  amendment  and  the 
Boxer  amendment.  A  person  could, 
indeed,  maybe  will  vote  for  both.  But 
the  gentleman's  second  point  I  think 
is  not  correct.  You  may  be  for  pay  as 
you  go  but  not  be  for  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
that  because  you  are  for  pay-as-you-go 
means  that  you  are  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  we  borrow  on  some  functions 
but  not  on  others? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  says  you  cannot  spend  in 
excess,  and  it  is  a  straitjacket.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  the  gentleman  is  not 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  wisdom. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  see 
the  gentleman's  support  for  a  pay-as- 
you-go  proposition. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russo]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man: In  the  manner  in  which  this  rule 
was  set  up,  normally  wouldn't  it  have 
made  more  sense  if  we  had  the  Kyl 
amendment  first,  voted  on  that  and 
then  perfected  it  by  saying  that,  yes, 
we  all  agree  there  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained steady  growth.  Fine,  we  would 
vote  on  that.  Then  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment would  come  in  and  say.  yes.  we 
would  do  that  but  then  show  you  how 
to  pay  for  it.  That  would  make  more 
sense.  But  we  are  doing  it  a  little  back- 
ward here.  We  are  voting  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  Kyl  amendment  first. 

So  we  can  be  for  both  amendments 
but.  unfortunately,  if  the  Kyl  amend- 
ment passes,  the  Boxer  amendment  is 
wiped  out. 

So  those  who  want  the  proper  type 
of  budgeting  here  would  have  to  vote 
for  Kyl  with  Boxer.  His  amendment 
makes  good  sense  if  we  first  add  the 
Boxer  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  like  to  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  se- 
quence here  was,  of  course,  an  elabo- 
rately worked-out  arrangement  be- 
cause the  Republican  side  wanted  the 
last  vote  on  this  issue  and  in  exchange 
we  got  the  last  vote  on  a  number  of 
other  issues.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate 
that  we  are  voting  this  way,  but  you 
can  have  the  happy  little  grinning 
guys  over  there  on  the  bench  to  thank 
for  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  magnanimous  gesture  of  giving  us 
the  last  word  on  something.  I  simply 
want  to  suggest  that  supporting  this 
resolution  does  not  preclude  us,  start- 
ing tomorrow,  from  talking  about  pay 
as  you  go  on  every  program  for  this 
entire  Government.  I  would  be  happy 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  for  doing  just  exactly  that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
object  to  a  pay-as-you-go  concept  in 
terms  of  defense? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  object  to  a  pay-as-you-go 
budget  for  only  one-third  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  and  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  What  about  for  all  of 
the  budget? 

Mr.  KYL.  If  it  was  for  all  of  the 
budget,  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Hyde. 
you  would  have  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  would  be  more  re- 
sponsive. 
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CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 
has  expired, 
now  in  order  to  consider  the 

relating  to  the  budget  pri- 

printed  in  section  1  of  House 

„      100-590  by  and  if  offered  by 

f<  Uowing  Members  or  their  desig- 

^hich  shall  be  considered  in  the 

order  only:  (A)  Representa- 

,  (B)  Representative  Kyl.  If 

than  one  amendment  is  adopted, 

he  last  such  amendment  which 

shall  be  considered  as  final- 

and  reported  back  to  the 
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offered  by  Mrs.  Boxer:  At 
_  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163, 
ine  60).  insert  the  following  new  sec- 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CALLING  KOR 
FISCAL  RESTONSIBILITY  IN  SPEND- 
ING FOR  THE  NATIONAL  DEFE.NSE. 

PiNDiNGS.— The  Congress  makes  the 
..t,  findings: 

'he  obligations  of  the  Government  of 

States  include  providing  for  the 

defense    and    ensuring    domestic 

and  the  general  welfare  of  the 

of  the  United  States. 

The  United  SUtes  must  be  prepared 

threat  to  the  national  security  of 

States  from  whatever  source  and 

also  be  prepared  to  address  pressing 

v.^  needs. 

,n  addition  to  the  obligations  referred 

paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  it  is  also  the 

ion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

to  reduce  the  annual  Federal  budget 

and  to  follow  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 

that  if  the  exterior  threats  to  the 

security  of  United  States  require 

real  growth  in  defense  budgets, 

n-owth  should  be  financed  on  a  pay-as- 

basis  without  undermining  the  many 

programs,  such  as  Social  Security 

Medicare,    which    affect    the    general 

safety,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 

ijnited  States. 

CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  will  be 

for  5  minutes  and  the  gen- 

from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  will  be 

for  5  minutes. 
Chair    recognizes    the    gentle- 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 
BOXER.  I  would  ask  the  Chair 
4ome  guidance  on  procedure, 
is  my  understanding  that  there 
be    10   minutes   of   debate.   This 
will  be  controlled  5  minutes  by 
and  I  assimie  5  minutes  by  Mr. 
Do   I   have  the   prerogative   to 
the  debate? 
CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
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is  c(  rrect 


BOXER.    I    yield    myself    1 
and  will  reserve  the  remaining 


I  think  as  we  can  tell  from  the  gen- 
eral debate,  the  two  amendments,  the 
Boxer  amendment,  and  the  Kyl 
amendment,  are  not  that  far  apart 
except  there  is  one  very  major  differ- 
ence. The  Boxer  amendment  says 
very,  very  clearly  that  if  there  is  a 
need,  and  the  Congress  finds  that 
there  is  a  need,  to  have  modest  sus- 
tained, real  growth  in  the  military 
budget,  it  ought  to  be  done  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

As  I  said  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, I  fully  agree  with  him.  I  said  to 
Mr.  Hyde  a  moment  ago  that  I  am 
willing  to  apply  pay-as-you-go  to  every 
part  of  the  budget  because  we  have 
something  that  is  facing  us  in  this 
country  which  is  overwhelming,  and  it 
is  called  the  deficit.  If  every  commit- 
tee came  forward  as  does  this  one  and 
says,  "We  feel  it  is  important  to  have 
sustained  growth  in  every  part  of  the 
budget,"  and  no  one  said  how  they 
would  pay  for  it,  I  think  we  can  easily 
see  we  would  be  in  a  whole  lot  of  trou- 
ble in  this  country;  the  deficit  would 
go  through  the  roof. 
I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

"Reed  a  fess  the  mublican."  I  will 
spell  that  for  you  later  because  that  is 
double  talk. 

Two  years  ago  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  that  was  being  present- 
ed by  now  the  erstwhile  Presidential 
campaigner,  Mr.  Simon  of  Illinois,  on  a 
modest  new  program  of  domestic 
spending.  I  have  forgotten  the  title  of 
it  to  tell  you  the  truth.  But  I  offered  a 
pay-as-you-go  amendment  to  that,  iso- 
lating that  new  spending  program  to  a 
pay-as-you-go  concept. 

I  remember  very  well  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Mavroules  and  others  standing 
up  and  saying  it  is  ridiculous  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  one  subject  out  of  a 
trillion  dollar  budget,  but  rather  if  we 
are  serious  about  pay-as-you-go,  would 
I  be  willing  to  offer  one  for  the  mili- 
tary budget,  asked  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   [Mr. 
Mavroules]?  I  said  of  course.  But  Mr. 
Mavroules  and  others  said  to  me  that 
it  is  unwise  to  offer  a  pay-as-you-go  on 
one  subject  alone.  If  you  want  to  do  so 
and  it  is  a  good  concept  because  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 
Miller]  had  done  so  years  before,  we 
ought  to  apply  it  as  an  overall  concept 
for  all  the  programs  across  the  board. 
I  ask  now  for  revision  of  that  double 
talk  and  defeat  of  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment, not  because  we  are  not  for  pay- 
as-you-go  for  the  military  on  one  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  preferable  to  take  that 
concept  and  apply  it  across  the  board 
to  all  programs. 

I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Boxer 
amendment  out  of  revenge. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
the  gentleman  used  up  all  his  time  on 
the  other  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  would  ask  to  reserve 
the  4  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
advise  the  gentlewoman  that  we  have 
only  used  2  minutes  of  our  5  minutes. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  close  with  one  speaker  only. 
That  is  why  I  would  like  to  reserve  the 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  Vk  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  My  problem  with  the 
amendment  of  Mrs.  Boxer  simply  says 
that,  if  exterior  threats  to  the  nation- 
al security  require  sustained  real 
growth  in  defense  budgets,  new  reve- 
nues to  finance  such  growth  must  be 
obtained,  must  be  obtained  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  without  undermining 
any  domestic  program.  Legal  Services 
must  be  sacrosanct  before  we  do  any- 
thing  to   improve   our   defense.   Now 

that  is  in  my  humble 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Let  me  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  first.  Given 
the  choice,  I  yield  to  Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  a  compli- 
ment or  not.  I  assume  it  is  not. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  that  we  used  the 
word  advisedly.  We  are  talking  about 
undermining  domestic  programs,  and 
that  is  a  very  important  point.  We  do 
not  say  we  cannot  cut  anything. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  the  gentlelady 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  says 
"without  undermining  the  many  do- 
mestic programs." 

Now  is  a  crunch  with  the  Soviets  mo- 
bilizing in  South  Africa,  because  we 
have  cut  off  all  intelligence  and  we  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on  over  there, 
as  they  mobilize  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  it  may  just  mean  that  we 
ought  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
our  military  and  not  quite  worry  about 
"the  many  domestic  programs."  And 
to  foreclose  us  from  doing  that  seems 
to  me  shortsighted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  just  wanted  to  unfortunately  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  he 
and  his  friends  have  cut  Legal  Services 
so   badly   that  there   is  not   enough 


money  in  there  to  finance  an  hour  in 
Grenada.  So.  you  better  look  some- 
where else. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Why  did  I  yield? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  has  I'/z  min- 
utes left. 

Mr.  KYL.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Let  me  speak  for  a  moment. 

Herbert  Stein  is  no  raving  conserva- 
tive. He  is  a  former  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford,  and  recently  in 
February  of  this  year  he  wrote  an  arti- 
cle for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
which  he  said  that  according  to  ad- 
ministration projections  real  revenue 
adjusted  for  inflation  will  be  rising  by 
about  SVz  percent  a  year  and  nonde- 
fense  expenditures  will  be  rising  by 
about  1  percent  a  year.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, the  budget  would  come  into  bal- 
ance in  about  1996  with  real  defense 
expenditures  rising  by  3  percent  a 
year. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  increase 
by  3  percent  a  year  necessarily,  but 
the  point  according  to  Mr.  Stein  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  because  of  the  $70 
billion  roughly  that  we  are  adding  to 
our  revenues  each  year,  we  have  the 
ability  to  not  only  fund  increases  in 
domestic  programs,  but  also  in  de- 
fense. And  up  until  the  last  4  years 
that  is  precisely  what  was  occurring, 
as  a  result  of  which  my  proposal  does 
not  speak  to  give  defense  a  bigger 
share  of  the  pie  as  is  being  suggested 
here,  but  rather  suggests  that  it  share 
in  this  growth. 

The  Boxer  amendment,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  defeated,  singles  out 
defense  and  says  that  this  is  the  one 
program  that  we  have  to  guarantee  a 
source  of  revenue  for  before  anything 
else.  Otherwise  the  domestic  programs 
come  first.  That  is  not  fair.  It  is  not 
sensible.  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  and  I  suggest  that,  if 
the  gentlewoman  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
like  to  apply  that  same  principle  to  all 
parts  of  the  budget,  domestic  and  de- 
fense spending,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
principle.  To  limit  it  to  defense  is  a 
very  onerous  principle. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  4  remaining  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  perfecting  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Many  laudable  statements  have  been 
made  in  support  of  our  amendment.  I 
shall  not  repeat  them.  I  would  simply 
take  the  time  to  go  back  to  the  origi- 
nal amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  Mr.  Kyl.  He  talks  about  a 
modest  increase  in  real  growth. 

My  first  argument  is  this,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde]  will  agree  with  me.  I  do  not  be- 


lieve that  there  is  any  intrinsic  value 
in  a  dollar  figure  explicit  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  calling  for  real 
growth  as  if  in  some  way  there  is  some 
value  in  a  particular  dollar  figure.  One 
cannot  effectively  argue,  it  seems  to 
me.  that  a  $299.5-billion  budget  brings 
us  any  greater  defense  than  $275  bil- 
lion, or  $262  billion,  or  $282  billion. 
What  we  ought  to  be  talking  here  is  a 
military  budget  based  upon  sound  in- 
telligence, rational,  coherent  debate 
with  respect  to  policy  and  issues.  Let 
us  spend  what  is  necessary  on  defense, 
but  let  us  have  the  debate  on  what  is 
necessary.  Simply  throwing  figures 
into  the  air.  talking  about  3  percent,  2 
percent,  1  percent,  10-percent  real 
growth,  reduces  us  to  auctioneers,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  about  some- 
thing more  significant  than  that.  We 
ought  to  be  talking  about  policy;  the 
amendment  does  not  address  that. 

Second,  we  are  talking  about  boom 
and  bust  and  starving  the  military 
budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fiscal  1980 
the  miUtary  budget  was  $144  billion. 
In  fiscal  1989  we  will  pass  a  military 
budget  of  $299.5  billion,  an  increase  of 
$155.5  billion. 

If  that  is  starvation,  starve  me.  This 
is  not  boom  and  bust.  If  you  start  with 
1980.  the  average  real  growth  increase 
is  nearly  5  percent. 
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It  is  somewhere  between  4  and  5  per- 
cent. The  average  real  growth  from 
1980  to  1989  is  almost  5-percent  real 
growth. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  last  issue.  First 
of  all,  the  gentleman  said  we  should 
not  be  singling  out  defense.  They  sin- 
gled out  defense  with  this  particular 
amendment.  But  understand  this.  No 
one  raised  this  question.  There  is  a 
statutory  requirement,  an  absurd,  ludi- 
crous law,  without  reason,  without 
compassion  and  without  accountabil- 
ity. The  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  voted  for  this  absurdity.  It  is 
called  Gramm-Rudman.  It  now  on  a 
statutory  basis  requires  that  this  Con- 
gress reduce  the  deficit.  You  have  no 
choice  in  that  matter.  You  have  to 
reduce  it. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
when  he  calls  for  real  growth  in  the 
military  budget,  understand  what  that 
does  in  the  real  world.  It  has  an  enor- 
mous impact  upon  the  priorities  of 
this  country,  against  the  backdrop  of  a 
statutory  requirement  to  reduce  the 
budget. 

There  are  several  ways  we  can 
reduce  it.  You  engage  in  economic 
policies  that  move  us  toward  full  em- 
ployment and  real  industrial  realiza- 
tion. A  drop  of  1  percent  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  reduces  the  deficit  by 
between  $18  billion  and  $30  billion.  No 
one  is  talking  about  full  employment 
here. 
You  raise  taxes.  The  majority  of  my 

colleagues  run  away  from  taxes.  In 


fact,  many  of  you  went  into  this  well 
and  said.  "I  pledge  not  to  raise  taxes." 
So  what  does  that  bring  us  to  in 
terms  of  deficit  reduction,  reducing  ex- 
penditures? 

My  argument  is  as  follows:  If  you 
suggest  that  you  must  on  a  mandatory 
basis  or  even  with  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress suggest  that  each  year  we  must 
increase  the  military  budget  on  a  real 
growth  basis,  then  what  part  of  the 
budget  is  left  to  decimate?  It  is  the 
social  programs. 

That  is  why  you  have  to  talk  about 
how  you  are  going  to  spend  the 
money,  if  you  are  going  to  use  the 
military  budget  as  a  priority  consider- 
ation here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  165,  noes 
220,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Derrick  for,  with  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 

Mr.  Rodino  for.  with  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Moody  for,  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

Mr.  Slattery  for,  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl.  At  the 
end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163.  after 
line  6),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  931  SENSE  OK  (ONCRESS  CALMN<;  FOR 
MODEST  BIT  Sl'STAINEI)  REAL 
CKOWTH  IN  DEFENSE  BriK;ETS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  first  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  cannot  enjoy  the  basic  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  with- 
out the  protection  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  through  the  active  defense  of 
our  national  interests. 

(2)  Despite  recent  diplomatic  initatives  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  United  States  continues. 

(3)  The  United  States  must  continue  to 
improve  its  defense  capabilities  to  deter 
strategic  attack  and  other,  more  likely 
threats. 

(4)  The  fluctuating  'boom  or  bust"  de- 
fense budgets  of  the  period  since  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  era  are  inconsistent  with  ra- 
tional defense  planning  and  have  prevented 
the  United  States  from  attaining  the  most 
efficient  national  defense  for  the  dollars  ex- 
pended. 

(5)  The  defense  budget  should  not  under- 
go sharp  increases  or  sharp  decreases  in  any 
year  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  signifi- 
cant increase  or  decrease  in  the  threats  to 
our  national  security. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1990,  the  defense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year 
should  provide  for  modest  but  sustained 
real  growth  compared  to  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  Congressional  Declarations.— In 
light  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  the  Con- 
gress— . 

(1)  calls  upon  the  President  to  submit 
annual  budgets  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense consistent  with  this  section; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  report  budget  resolutions  con- 
sistent with  this  section:  and 

(3)  pledges  to  support  modest  but  sus- 
tained real  growth  in  defense  budgets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Darden]  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  coauthor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
used  to  say  in  the  Georgia  Legislature, 
this  amendment  does  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only.  It  does  not  raise  taxes. 
It  does  not  have  any  hidden  agenda.  It 
is  a  simple  statement  that  I  wish  every 
Member  here  on  the  floor  would  read. 
It  merely  states  that  rather  than  a 
roller  coaster  up  and  down,  high  in- 
crease, low  decrease  in  the  defense 
budget,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  provide 
for  modest  but  sustained  real  increases 
in  the  defense  budget. 

It  is  not  binding  on  the  Pentagon.  It 
is  not  binding  on  future  Congresses.  It 
is  not  binding  on  anyone.  It  merely 
sets  forth  a  statement  of  policy  which 
if  followed  I  think  would  be  the  proper 
course  that  we  ought  to  take  in  plan- 
ning for  our  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  the 
reason  many  of  our  programs  and 
weapons  systems  cost  so  much  today  is 
because  we  stretched  them  out  and  cut 
the  dollars  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  overwhelming  approval 
with  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  Kyl-Darden 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire who  is  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer]  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  take 
just  1  minute  to  share  a  chart  with  my 
colleagues.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
because  they  have  voted  down  a  pay- 
as-you-go  amendment,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  pay  for  these  defense  increases. 

Let  us  see  what  these  increases  will 
be  if  the  Kyl  amendment  passes.  He  is 
talking  about  inflation.  I  figured  infla- 
tion at  4  percent,  which  is  fairly  low. 
He  talks  about  modest,  sustained 
growth.  I  figured  it  at  3  percent.  In 
1990-91  that  is  $11.8  billion  for  infla- 
tion, $9.2  billion  in  real  growth,  and  a 
total  of  $21  billion  added  to  the  de- 
fense budget. 

The  following  year  it  is  $22.4  billion, 
the  year  after  that  it  is  $24  billion,  for 
a  total  of  $67.4  billion.  I  would  ask  the 
Members  in  this  House  not  to  put 
blinders  on.  My  colleagues,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  this  increase. 
I  think  my  colleagues  should  vote 
down  Kyl  because  it  does  not  address 
that  one  issue,  how  are  we  going  to 
pay  for  this  $67  billion? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]. 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Darden]  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  recognizes  a 
couple  of  things  that  are  terribly  im- 
portant to  us  as  a  nation. 

The  first  is  that  the  first  obligation 
of  our  Government  is  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense.  That  makes 
sense.  It  also  calls  for  a  sustained  pre- 
dictable increase  in  defense  over  the 
years  and  to  do  away  with  the  boom 
and  bust  that  we  have  had  in  recent 
years.  I  think  this  of  course  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

This  amendment  leaves  out  some- 
thing, and  I  would  add  it  were  I  the 
author,  and  what  we  need  for  our 
Nation  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
throught  put  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  which  is  part  of  a  plan,  what 
our  Nation  needs  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  is  a  sustained 
strategy  for  our  country,  a  strategy 
based  upon  common  sense,  and  based 
upon  certain  goals.  We  need  a  strategy 
of  containment.  We  need  a  strategy 
for  each  part  of  the  globe.  I  think  at 
times  we  do  not  have  such  a  strategy, 
and  if  we  had  such  a  strategy  we 
would  then  be  able  to  build  upon  a 
policy  and  upon  that  policy  we  would 
be  able  to  build  a  plan  rather  than 
buying  weapons  systems  at  random, 
buying  what  is  good  and  what  is  not 
good.  This  plan  would  incorporate 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
in  his  amendment,  sustained  predict- 
able growth  for  our  common  defense. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  have  an 
overall  strategy  and  not  the  mis- 
matches of  what  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

For  instance  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  three  Marine  di- 
visions and  we  have  the  ability  for 
them  to  use  assault  craft  for  only  one. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Kyl 
amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Russo]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
14  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress 
my  conservative  colleagues  have  said 
to  me  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  the  last  vote  indicated  one 
thing,  that  defense  gets  a  free  lunch 
and  people  programs  pay  for  that  free 
lunch.  My  colleagues  cannot  have  it 
both  ways  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Downey]. 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Kyl  amendment. 

If  my  colleagues  like  big  deficits,  the 
Kyl  amendment  is  for  them.  If  my  col- 
leagues like  even  more  red  ink.  the 
Kyl  amendment  is  for  them.  If  my  col- 
leagues somehow  do  not  trust  the 
American  people  to  know  that  if  they 
really  need  something  they  have  to 
pay  for  it.  the  Kyl  amendment  is  for 
them.  And  if  my  colleagues  really  be- 
lieve with  all  their  heart  and  fiber 
that  the  military  comes  first,  beyond 
any  other  need  of  the  Government, 
the  Kyl  amendment  is  for  them. 


D  1645 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
given  the  slowdown  in  economic  pro- 
jections and  the  looming  budget  defi- 
cit, now  is  not  the  time  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional real  growth  in  defense  spending. 
The  greatest  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  is  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  Over  the  last  8  years 
the  Federal  debt  has  increased  from 
$932.3  billion  in  1981  to  $2.6  trillion  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1988. 
during  which  time  there  was  an  un- 
precedented buildup  in  defense.  If  the 
current  policy  continues,  the  deficit 
will  increase  to  $3.6  trillion  in  1993 
and  defense  spending  will  experience  a 
52.6-percent  growth.  Currently,  we 
spend  6  percent  of  our  GNP  on  de- 
fense. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  this 
ill-conceived  path  of  raising  deficit 
spending  for  defense  weapons  systems 
and  expect  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  to  bear  the  brunt  of  our  def- 
icit reduction  efforts.  While  defense 
spending  alone  has  grown  47.3  percent 
over  the  last  8  years  and  interest  on 
the  national  debt  has  grown  92.7  per- 
cent, discretionary  program  spending 
has  actually  decreased  38  percent. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  and 
grow  even  larger. 

Furthermore,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  development  and  maintain- 
ence  of  a  strong  economic  system  is 
important  to  our  efforts  to  fully  pro- 
vide for  the  national  security  of  this 
country.  History  shows  that  this  coun- 
try has  grown  when  our  national  do- 
mestic priorities  have  shown  a  strong 
commitment  to  human  investment.  A 
healthy,  educated  population,  a  striv- 
ing business  community  and  a  safe  en- 
vironment are  all  essential  in  building 
and  maintaining  a  strong  economy 
that  helps  to  insure  the  short-  and 
long-term  national  security  of  this 
Nation. 

What  good  is  having  the  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  in  the  world  with- 
out educated  minds  and  healthy 
bodies  to  operate  them.  Education  has 
been  drastically  reduced  over  the  last 
8  years,  health  care  programs  have 
been  curtailed,  the  number  of  small 
business  and  bank  failures  have  been 
astronomical,  drug  trafficking  is  out  of 


control  and  yet  we  are  continuing  to 
ask  for  more  funds  for  defense.  Clear- 
ly, this  is  not  responsible  governance. 

Mr.  Kyl's  amendment  proposes  a 
modest  but  sustained,  real  growth  in 
the  defense  budget.  We  must  remain 
firm  to  our  commitment  to  eliminate 
the  Federal  deficit  by  1993.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
perfecting  amendment  which  requires 
a  financing  provision  for  any  real 
growth  in  defense  spending. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  my  colleague,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
for  a  very  fine  bipartisan  effort. 

Walter  Mondale  called  for  this  kind 
of  continuous,  steady  growth.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  called  for  this  kind  of 
steady  growth.  It  provides  stability  so 
we  can  have  efficiency  in  spending  by 
having  the  Pentagon  plan.  It  provides 
for  strength  so  the  Russians  negotiate, 
so  that  both  sides  slow  down  on  the 
arms  race. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemaai  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  point  out  that  if  we 
are  ever  criticized  for  anything  in  this 
House  it  is  lack  of  planning. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  instances 
where  we  are  sitting  down  and  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  trying  to  work  to- 
gether for  some  moderate  substantive 
growth  so  we  will  not  be  criticized  for 
lack  of  procedures,  lack  of  planning, 
and  certainly  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  will  be  working  with  the  Soviets.  I 
think  we  will  be  sending  the  right  mes- 
sage to  our  colleagues,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  our  allies  and  our  adver- 

cQ  ripg 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  chart  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  presented  is  a  misrep- 
resentation of  what  we  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  here.  It  presupposes,  first 
of  all,  an  inflation  rate  that  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  projections  of  the 
Treasury,  of  OMB  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  also  presup- 
poses a  rate  of  increase. 

We  are  not  calling  for  a  specific  rate 
of  increase.  All  we  are  suggesting  here 
is  that  this  Congress  should  express  its 
sense  to  the  administration,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  present 
the  budget  to  us  which  represents  the 
principle  of  sustained  but  moderate 
growth  in  defense  spending,  no  more 
ups  and  downs  such  as  you  see  on  this 
chart,  no  wild  increases,  no  wild  de- 
creases,    but     sustained,     moderate 
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that  is  efficient  spending  for 
and  it  is  time  for  action  in 
J ,  not  just  words, 
we  go  back  to  our  constituents 
.  them  that  we  are  doing  some- 
,o  make  our  defense  dollars  go 
far  as  possible,  that  is  all  this 
ion  does,  and  I  urge  the  support 
^  Members  for  the  resolution. 
pilGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
the  Kyl  amendment  as  written.  While 
i   the   amendment,   I   recognize   the 
that  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  ad- 
agree  that  the  cun^ent  "boom-bust" 
of  defense  spending  is  inefficient.  Re- 
promised   last  year  end   up  some- 
I  ilse  next  year.  It's  a  defense  planner's 
to  build  the  Nation's  defenses  while 
are  shifting  around  his  feet, 
have  to  ask  if  it's  sound  policy  to 
_  a  mechanically  increasing  defense 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  threat 
lational  security.  The  language  of  the 
recognizes    that    we    have    to 
our   defenses— not   only   against 
nuclear  weapons,   but  other  more 
'Jreats.  I'd  like  to  see  this  amendment 
to  deal  with  the  dmg  problem  as  a 
J  our  national  security;  ten-orism  as  a 
;o  our  national  security;  and  the  fact 
half  a  million  Americans  are  home- 
a  threat  to  our  national  security.  I  can 
an  amendment  that  speaks  to  the 
threat— but   it   should   also   address 
)ther,  very  real  threats  to  our  national 
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Cc  nstitution. 


Kyl  amendment  finds  that  "the  first  ob- 
of  the  United  States  is  to  provide  for 
imon  defense"  for  without  defense,  we 
not  enjoy  the  other  freedoms  found  in 
But,  what  does  the  Constitu- 
tor us  to  do? 
ffcrm  a  more  perfect  union; 
Esta  alish  justice; 
Insu  e  domestic  tranquility; 
Pro\  ide  for  the  common  defense; 
Pror  lote  the  general  welfare;  and 
Secire  the  blessings  to  ourselves  and  our 


All  t  lese  tasks  are  constitutionai  priorities  of 
goveri  iment. 

We  do  have  a  problem  in  maintaining  the 
value  of  our  defense  dollars  and  we  should 
addreis  it.  That's  why  I  will  support  the 
ameni  Iment  offered  by  Mrs.  Boxer.  It  calls  for 
bali  need  and  more  comprehensive  view  of 
ttijeat  to  our  national  security.  It  also  says 
must  stay  militarily  strong  and  fiscally 
If  defense  increases  are  needed,  then 
to  figure  out  how  to  pay-as-we-go. 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
Boxer  amendment  for  a  rational,  re- 
and  comprehensive  expression  of 
policy   regarding   the   national 


igi  sssional 


ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chair- 
have  been  following  the  debate  on  this 
very  closely.  I  must  say  that  it  is  utteriy 
^  in  regard  to  what  we  are  hearing 
..  other  side  of  the  aisle  today, 
as-we-go  seems  to  be  one  of  the  buzz- 
we  are  hearing  from  many  Members  on 
)ther  side  of  the  aisle.   Well,   I   agree 

whol  fheartedly  that  these  budget  deficits  are 

into<4  rable. 


[he 


I  would  suggest,  however,  that  action  is  a 
lot  more  significant  than  the  rhetoric  we  are 
hearing.  If  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  so  supportive  of  balanced  budgets, 
then  why  do  they  continually  block  floor  action 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  321? 

Over  230  Members  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  which  would  provide  a  constitution- 
al guarantee  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
Yet,  time  after  time,  day  after  day,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  refuses  to  bring  House  Joint 
Resolution  321  to  a  vote. 

If  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
really  want  to  bring  a  pay-as-we-go  system  to 
defense  spending,  then  I  suggest  they  talk  to 
their  leadership  and  demand  that  this  impor- 
tant legislation  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  an 
up  or  down  vote. 

But,  let's  get  specific  in  regard  to  the  DOD 
bill.  We  have  a  choice  to  make  Thursday  in 
regard  to  ICBM's.  We  can  continue  to  develop 
a  mobile  basing  mode  for  the  already  existing 
MX  program,  or  we  can  continue  to  waste 
money  on  the  so-called  Midgetman. 

Members  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Federal  deficit  should  agree  with  me  that  we 
can  afford  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both 
ICBM  systems.  For  those  who  talk  about  pay- 
as-we-go  on  one  hand,  but  who  support  de- 
velopment of  the  Midgetman  on  the  other,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question;  "Where  do  you 
propose  to  get  the  $42  billion  to  pay  for  it?" 
Those  who  support  this  very  dubious 
system  have  an  obligation  today.  They  should 
tell  us  exactly  what  tax  increase  they  will  sup- 
port or  exactly  what  programs  they  will  cut  to 
fund  the  $42  billion. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  ICBM  question  will 
come  up  Thursday.  At  that  time,  I  will  otter  an 
amendment  to  kill  the  Midgetman  program 
outright.  If  we  do  so,  $500  billion  will  be  saved 
in  fiscal  year  1989  alone.  Scrapping  the 
system  will  enable  us  to  reduce  expenditures 
by  $42  billion  over  the  life  of  the  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  believe  we  have  crafted  a  good  bill.  It 
provides  for  our  Nation's  defense  needs.  Al- 
though I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  had 
to  cut  defense  spending  in  real  terms  for  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  things  could  be  a  lot  worse. 

Since  inflation  is  running  at  very  low 
levels— due  to  the  success  of  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  program— we  are  able  to 
come  close  to  providing  real  growth.  This 
would  be  impossible  to  do  were  we  to  have 
the  kinds  of  out-of-control,  double  digit  infla- 
tion, we  had  during  the  4  years  of  the  Carter/ 
Mondale  administration. 

The  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl]  is  a  simple  and  reasonable 
policy  statement  that  we  should  avoid  having 
wild  swings  in  defense  spending.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  the  membership  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Kyl]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  167,  noes 
219,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Badham 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bent  ley 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Bosco 

Broomfield 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flippo 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Grant 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Ballenger 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 


[Roll  No.  92] 

AYES— 167 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kyl 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillen  (MD) 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

NOES— 219 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Davis  (MI) 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Wcldon 

Wilson 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Young (FL) 


Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flake 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 


Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Leach (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 


Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 


Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 45 


Barton 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boulter 

Burton 

Chapman 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 

Fields 


Frost 

Gibbons 

Gray  (ID 

Hall  (OH) 

Hefner 

Konnyu 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lewis  (CA) 

Mack 

Mica 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 


Oakar 

Ray 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Slattery 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Stokes 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Torres 
Wylie 
Young (AK) 


D  1705 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Der- 
rick against. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr. 
Rodino  against. 

Mr.  Craig  for,  with  Mr.  Moody  against. 

Mr.  Boulter  for,  with  Mr.  Slattery  against. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

EN  BLOC  AMENDMENTS,  AS  MODIFIED,  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  7  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  House  Resolution  436,  I  offer 
a  second  en  bloc  amendment  composed 
of  amendments  printed  in  section  3  of 


House  Report  100-590.  including  modi- 
fications. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  en  bloc  amendments. 

The  Clerk  designated,  as  follows: 

Amendment  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin 
composed  of  the  following  amendments,  in- 
cluding modifications,  listed  as  numl)ered  in 
the  order  that  they  are  printed  in  section  3 
of  House  Report  100-580: 

(17)  Mr.  Ritter  of  Pennsylvania; 

(19)  Mr.  Ritter  of  Pennsylvania; 

(21)  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey; 

(22)  Mr.  Dymally  of  California,  as  modi- 
fied: 

(23)  Mr.  Mavroules  of  Massachusetts,  as 
modified; 

(27)  Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida; 

(31)  Mr.  McCurdy  of  Oklahoma; 

(32)  Mr.  Aspin  of  Wisconsin; 
(36)  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama; 
(45)   Mr.   Spratt   of   South   Carolina,   as 

modified. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  designation). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  designa- 
tion be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
"Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  en  bloc  amendments, 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

En  bloc  amendments,  as  modified, 
offered  by  Mr.  Aspin: 

Page  18,  after  line  14.  insert  the  following: 

(c)  High-Temperature  Superconductiv- 
ity.—Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  201  for  the  Defense  Agencies, 
$35,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
for  high-temperature  superconductivity 
work. 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  III  (page  37, 
after  line  19),  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  .304.  PRISONERS  OK  WAR  IN  AHiHANISTAN. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan in  1979,  numerous  Soviet  Red  Army 
soldiers  have  either  defected  to  or  been  cap- 
tured by  Afghan  resistance  forces. 

(2)  Of  the  over  115,000  Soviet  occuping 
troops  in  Afghanistan,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  250  Soviet  soldiers  are  being  held  by 
Afghan  resistance  forces. 

(3)  Interviews  with  several  dozen  Soviet 
defectors  and  prisoners  of  war  in  Afghani- 
stan indicate  that  the  vast  majority  desire 
political  asylum  in  the  West. 

(4)  The  Soviet  Government  does  not 
admit  the  presence  in  Afghanistan  of  Soviet 
prisoners  of  war  (POWs),  therefore  a  Soviet 
POW  is  subject  to  imprisonment  for  up  to 
fifteen  years  for  treason. 

(5)  At  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War 
many  Red  Army  defectors  and  Soviet  pris- 
oners of  war  fleeing  Stalin's  tyranny  were 
forcibly  repatriated  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
subsequently  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
and  death  for  alleged  collaboration  with  the 
enemy. 

(6)  Nikolay  Ryzhkov,  a  Soviet  soldier  who 
defected  in  Afghanistan  and  later  obtained 
asylum  in  the  United  States,  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  urging  of  Soviet  KGB 
agents  in  New  York,  and  is  now  serving  a  13- 
year  "strict  regime"  prison  camp  sentence  in 
Mordovia. 


(7)  Leaders  of  the  Afghan  resistance  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  release  Soviet 
POWs  to  the  custody  of  responsible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  free  world. 

(8)  The  President  has  not  established  a 
mechanism  whereby  Soviet  defectors  in  Af- 
ghanistan are  provided  an  opportunity  to 
seek  political  asylum  in  the  West. 

(b)  Sense  or  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

( 1 )  the  President  should  direct  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  establish,  insofar  as  logistically  fea- 
sible, a  systematic  method  for  screening  and 
processing  Soviet  defectors  and  prisoners  of 
war  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  such  persons 
should  be  provided  with  proper  information 
concerning  the  Geneva  Conventions  and 
United  States  law  regarding  political 
asylum; 

(2)  Soviet  defectors  and  prisoners  of  war 
in  Afghanistan  who  request  political  asylum 
and  are  eligible  under  United  States  law 
should  be  granted  political  asylum  and  Xx 
transported  to  the  United  States  by  the 
proper  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

(3)  the  President  should  seek  to  establish 
a  framework,  utilizing  governmental  and 
private  resources,  imder  which  Soviet  defec- 
tors would  l)€  helped  in  adapting  to  Ameri- 
can life,  which  would  include  the  opportuni- 
ty to  receive  counseling,  learn  English,  gain 
an  education,  and  acquire  the  necessary 
skills  to  obtain  gainful  employment;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  direct  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  lake  necessary  steps  to  inform  the 
Afghan  resistance  forces  and  Soviet  defec- 
tors and  prisoners  of  war  in  Afghanistan  of 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Page  35,  line  3.  insert  after  "Soviet  Union" 
the  following:  "and  for  carrying  out  section 
304". 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  III  of  division 
A  (page  37,  after  line  19),  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEf.  301.  AITHORIZATION  ¥iW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Authorization.— Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  operation  and  maintenance  for 
the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1989,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b),  may  use  not  more  than 
$1,500,000  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
Tinton  Falls  Schools  District,  Tinton  Palls. 
New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  education  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  naval  service  or  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  who 
are  stationed  at  Naval  Weapons  Station 
Earle  during  the  1989-1990  school  year. 

(b)  Determinations.— The  assistance  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (a)  may  be  provided 
only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  deter- 
mines all  of  the  following: 

(1)  Federal  impact  aid  and  State  aid  ex- 
pected to  be  allocated  to  the  Tinton  Palls 
Schools  District  will  not  meet  the  financial 
deficite  expected  to  be  incurred  in  the 
Tinton  Palls  School  District  during  the 
1989-1990  school  year  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Naval  Weapons  Station  Earle. 

(2)  The  Tinton  Falls  Schools  District  will 
face  a  shortage  of  operating  funds  during 
the  1989-1990  school  year  if  such  assistance 
is  not  provided. 

(3)  It  is  in  the  best  interesU  of  the  de- 
pendents described  in  subsection  (a)  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
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end  of  part  A  of  title  V  (page  83. 
24).  insert  the  following  new  sec- 


liie 


MILITARY  EDITATIDN  FOR  ARMY  NA- 
TIONAI.  ClARI)  IIVIIJAN  TKIHNI- 
CIANS. 

;  ►hase-Out    of    Program    Requiring 

,....„  Training.— A  civilian  techni- 

the  Army  National  Guard  whose 

,  occupational  specialty  has  been  ap- 

in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  for 

by  a  National  Guard  school  of  that 

^.s  State  under  the  Reserve  Com- 

Noncommissioned    Officers   Educa- 

„...  shall  receive  military  training 

military    occupational    specialty 

that  school  instead  of  through  the 

._,  Education  Program. 

Approval  of  State  Course.— (1)  Each 

Rational  Guard  school  which  receives 

Department  of  the  Army  a  train- 

m  for  National  Guard  training  for 

occupational  specialty  as  part  of 

Component  Noncommissioned 

.^   Education   Program   shall    imple- 

I  hat  training  program  by  the  end  of 

_^  period  beginning  on  the  receipt 

program  by  the  school  or  as  soon 

as  feasible.  The  Secretary  of  the 

hall,  not  later  than  45  days  after  any 

s  :hool  notifies  the  Secretary  that  it 

in  plemented  such  a  training  program, 

»  whether  or  not  such  school  has 

implemented  such  program.  Upon 

_.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  imple- 

of  such  program  by  such  school. 

...  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 

education  of  civilian  technicians  of 

National  Guard  in  the  applicable 

occupations  specialty. 

.  the  case  of  a  State  National  Guard 

for  which  a  program  has  not  been  ap- 

under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 

„.,  occupational  specialty,  the  Secre- 

the  Army  may,  subject  to  subsection 

a  civilian  technician  of  the  Army 

Guard  in  that  SUte  with  that  mili- 

c  i^upational  specialty  to  receive  train- 

tl  rough   the  Military   Education   Pro- 


Special  Rule  for  Leadership  Train- 
V  civilian  technician  of  the  Army  Na- 
Guard  who  is  required  by  the  Nation- 
Bureau  to  receive  leadership  train- 
through  Primary  Leadership  Develop- 
courses  shall   receive   such   training 
the    appropriate    State    National 
_  school. 
rRANSiTioN.— In  the  case  of  a  civilian 

of  the  Army  National  Guard  for 

military  occupational  specialty  there 

_  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

Let,  a  program  of  training  approved 

subsection  (b)   for  the  appropriate 

National  Guard  school,  the  technician 

at  his  request,  be  given  the  Skill  Qual- 

Test  appropriate  for  his  military 

_  specialty  and  skill  level.  If  the 

passes  the  test  and  successfully 

the  Army  National  Guard  Battles 

Course  for  the  appropriate  grade,  the 

of  the  Army  may  not  order  the 

to  receive  training  through  the 

Military  Education   Program   and 

not  reduce  the  technician  in  military 

or  deny  the  technician  a  military  pro- 

...  by  reason  of  failure  to  receive  train- 

I  hrough  the  Military   Education  Pro- 
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Report.— The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Servfces  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sent! tives  a  report  on  the  implementation 
of    ^e    Reserve    Component    Noncommis- 


sioned Officers  Education  Program.  The 
report  shall  discuss  the  implementation  of 
such  program  at  each  State  National  Guard 
school  and  shall  explain,  in  any  case  in 
which  the  implementation  of  a  training  pro- 
gram has  not  been  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  reasons  for  the  withholding  of 
such  approval.  Such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  December  31,  1988. 

Page  117.  strike  out  lines  19  and  20  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SBt"  S34  EXTENSION  OE  MINIMIM  TERMINATION 
D.4TE  FOR  EORMER  PIBI-U  IIEAI.TH 
SERVICE  HOSPITALS  AND  REQl  IKI':- 
MENT  THAT  SICH  HOSPITAIJ*  BE 
COST  EEKEtTIVE. 

Page  117.  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing (and  redesignate  the  subsequent  para- 
graphs accordingly): 

(1)  by  striking  out  •1988 "  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1989". 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
144,  after  line  12).  add  the  following  new 
part  (and  designate  the  first  sections  of  title 
VHI  as  part  A): 

PART  B-DEFENSE  CONTRACTOR 
PROFITS  POLICY 
SEC   Vl\.  DEFENSE  CONTRACTOR  PROFITS  AND  FI- 
NANCES REVIEW. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  part  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Defense  Contract  Profit  Policy  Act 
of  1988". 

(b)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  137  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  2313  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  2313a.  Major  defense  contractors:  proHt  analy- 
sis 
••(a)    Contractor    Reporting.— (1)    Each 

covered  defense  contractor  annually  shall 
submit  a  profits  information  report  to  the 
firm  designated  under  subsection  (b). 

•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  profits 
information  report  is  a  report  showing  bal- 
ance sheet  and  income  statement  informa- 
tion reflecting  the  financial  position  and  op- 
erations of  each  contractor  segment  that  re- 
ceived covered  contracts  and  that  contribut- 
ed to  the  revenues  the  contractor  received 
during  the  preceding  year  from  covered  con- 
tracts. The  report  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing accompanying  information: 

••(A)  Sufficient  data  so  that  levels  of  prof- 
itability as  described  in  subsection  (d)  can 
be  calculated  for  each  such  segment. 

•(B)  Such  other  information  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (acting 
through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  on  a  nondelegable  basis),  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  es- 
tablished by  section  822  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Profit  Policy  Act  of  1988,  to  be  neces- 
sary to  analyze  the  financial  status  of  cov- 
ered defense  contractors. 

••(C)  The  accountant  statement  required 
by  paragraph  (3). 

•■(D)  A  reconciliation  of  the  information 
provided  under  this  paragraph  with  the 
most  recent  annual  financial  statement  the 
contractor  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  reconcili- 
ation. 

•(3)  A  covered  defense  contractor  shall 
have  the  independent  certified  public  ac- 
countant who  furnished  an  opinion  on  the 
fair  presentation  of  the  defense  contractors 
annual  financial  statement  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
submit  a  statement  on  the  reliability  of  the 
information  submitted  in  the  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

••(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  compliance  with   the   require- 


ments of  this  subsection  is  a  condition  of 
every  covered  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Department    of    Defense    for    the    United 

otatpc 

••(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  re- 
quire a  covered  defense  contractor  to  report 
information  under  this  subsection  for  a  seg- 
ment if  the  Secretary  determines  that  dis- 
closure of  such  information  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  success  of  a  classified  project 
and  injurious  to  national  security. 

••(b)  Designated  Private  Sector  Firm.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  designate  an 
independent  firm  or  organization  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  receive  reports  required  under 
subsection  (a)  and  to  annually  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  information 
contained  in  such  reports  in  a  form  that  is 
aggregated  by  type  of  industry  and  that 
does  not  reveal  the  identity  of  the  defense 
contractor.  Such  firm  or  organization  shall 
be  the  sole  recipient  of  all  the  information, 
papers,  documents,  and  records  submitted 
by  the  covered  defense  contractors  under 
this  section.  Such  firm  or  organization  shall 
destroy  or  return  to  the  defense  contractor 
the  reports  submitted  under  subsection  (a), 
after  the  annual  aggregated  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  are  completed. 

••(c)  Confidenti  ality.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law— 

••(1)  any  person  who  publishes  or  other- 
wise discloses  any  information  provided  by  a 
covered  defense  contractor  under  subsection 
(a)  in  a  manner  which  allows  the  covered 
defense  contractor  to  be  identified,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  3  years,  or  both,  unless  such 
information  is  made  publicly  available  by 
such  covered  defense  contractor; 

••(2)  no  person  receiving  information  pro- 
vided by  a  covered  defense  contractor  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  subpoena 
or  other  legal  process  to  compel  disclosure 
of  information  in  a  manner  which  allows 
the  covered  defense  contractor  to  be  identi- 
fied; and 

■•(3)  data  submitted  by  covered  companies 
under  this  section  shall  be  considered  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  for  pur- 
poses  of  section  552(b)(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

••(d)  Profit  Study  and  Report  to  Con- 
GRESs.-(l)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  each  year  a  study  of  the  financial 
situation  and  level  of  profitability  of  cov- 
ered defense  contractors  under  covered  con- 
tracts. Based  on  an  aggregation  of  the  infor- 
mation provided  under  subsection  (a),  each 
such  study  shall  include  a  determination  of 
the  profitability  levels  of  segments  of  cov- 
ered defense  contractors  providing  the 
United  States  with  goods  and  services  under 
covered  contracts.  Levels  of  profitability 
shall  be  determined  by  calculating  the 
return  on  assets  of  such  segments  and  by 
using  such  other  measures  of  profitability 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  to 
be  appropriate  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  For  covered  defense  contractors 
that  are  primarily  contractors  for  profes- 
sional services,  technical  services,  or  re- 
search and  development  services,  profitabil- 
ity of  such  segments  shall  be  determined  by 
calculating  the  return  on  assets,  the  return 
on  sales,  or  such  other  measures  of  profit- 
ability as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

••(2)  No  later  than  six  months  after  com- 
pletion of  a  profit  study  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  such  study.  The  report 
shall  include  any  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
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Secretary  to  assure  reasonable  levels  of 
profitability  by  future  covered  defense  con- 
tractors on  future  covered  defense  con- 
tracts. ^  .,  .. 

••(e)  Regulations.— This  section  shall  be 
administered  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

••(f)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

••(1)  The  term  covered  defense  contractor" 
means  a  contractor  which  is  awarded  cov- 
ered contracts,  or  which  receives  payments 
from  the  United  States  under  such  con- 
tracts, in  a  total  amount  of  at  least 
$100,000,000  in  any  12-month  period. 

••(2)  The  term  •covered  contract'  means 
any  contract  or  contract  modification  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  subject  to  sec- 
tion 2306a  of  this  title. 

••(3)  The  term  segment,"  with  respect  to  a 
covered  defense  contractor,  means  a  divi- 
sion, product  department,  plant,  or  other 
subdivision  of  the  contractor— 

••(A)  that  is  usually  identified  with  respon- 
sibility for  profit  or  with  producing  a  prod- 
uct or  service;  and 

••(B)  that  reports  directly  to  an  office  of 
the  contractor  which  (i)  is  responsible  for 
directing  or  managing  two  or  more  such  di- 
visions, product  departments,  plants,  or  sub- 
divisions, and  (ii)  typically  provides  policy 
and  guidance  to  such  divisions,  product  de- 
partments, plants,  and  subdivisions  in  their 
operations. 

A  covered  defense  contractor  which  does 
not  have  such  a  division,  product  depart- 
ment, plant,  or  other  subdivision  shall  for 
purposes  of  this  section  be  treated  as  a 
single  segment."". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  137  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  2313  the  following 
new  item: 

••2313a.  Major  defense  contractors:  review  of 
profits  and  finances." 


(c)  Applicability  to  New  Contracts  and 
Contract  Modifications.— Section  2313a  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (b),  shall  apply  with  respect  to— 

(1)  contracts  entered  into  under  solicita- 
tions issued  after  the  end  of  the  150-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  modifications  entered  into  after  the 
end  of  the  150-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  existing  contracts. 

SEC.  822.   ADVISORY  COl'Nt  IL  ON    PROFIT  STIDY 
METHODOLOCY. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Purpose.— (1) 
There  is  established  an  Advisory  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  a  financial  analysis  method- 
ology for  the  profitability  studies  required 
by  section  2313a  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  821).  The  meth- 
odology shall  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  such  section  2313a. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  the  report  title  'Assess- 
ment of  the  Study  of  Defense  Contractor 
Profitability,"  dated  December  23,  1986. 

(b)  Appointment.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  appoint  seven  members  to  the 
Advisory  Council  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  with  three 
representatives  from  the  private  sector  and 
four  representatives  from  the  public  sector, 
including  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other  rele- 
vant government  procurement  offices. 

(c)  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.— 
The    Federal    Advisory    Committee    Act    (5 


U.S.C.  App.)  shall  not  apply  to  the  Advisory 
Council  established  by  this  section. 

(d)  Report  and  Termination  of  Coun- 
cil.—Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
the  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  report  on  the  recommended  fi- 
nancial analysis  methodology.  The  Council 
shall  cease  to  exist  90  days  after  submission 
of  its  report. 

(e)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
90  days  after  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  transmit  the  report  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretarys  views  on  the  Ad- 
visory Council  "s  report. 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
144,  after  line  12).  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  S12.  DEADLINE  FOR  CERTAIN  RE(;CLATIONS. 

The  regulations  required  to  be  issued  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (f)  and  (h)  of  section 
921  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law  99-661) 
shall  be  issued  no  later  than  June  1,  1988. 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  IX  of  division 
A  (page  153,  after  line  11),  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC  90,1.  INCREASE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1»H«  DEFENSE 
FINDS  TRANSFER  AlTHORl/.ATION. 

Section  1201  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1153)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  'of  this  Act  or  any  prior 
defense  authorization  Act""  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
before  "for  any  fiscal  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  •$2,000,000,000"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$4,000,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(d)  Specified  Purposes.— In  determining 
the  purposes  for  which  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  will  be  used,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  that  authority  is  used 
to  transfer  to  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1988  (1)  funds  for  depot  mainte- 
nance activities  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  service  backlogs  which  would  other- 
wise occur,  and  (2)  funds  for  pay  of  civilian 
personnel  in  amounts  sufficient  to  prevent 
furloughs,  reductions-in-force.  or  release  of 
on-call  employees  into  a  nonpay  status 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  due  to 
insufficient  funding  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

••(e)  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  notifi- 
cation of  each  transfer  to  be  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  not  less  than 
15  days  before  the  transfer  is  made.  Any 
such  notification  shall  include  specific  iden- 
tification of  any  delays  or  deferrals  in  pro- 
grams or  other  specific  actions  (including 
delays  permitted  by  law  in  payments  re- 
quired to  be  made)  that  the  Secretary  is 
taking  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  transfer 
is  made  in  compliance  with  subsection  (f)(1). 
•'(f)  Control  of  Outlays.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  defense  shall  carry  out  transfers  au- 
thorized by  this  section  and  (notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974)  shall  manage  appropria- 
tions and  other  accounts  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988  so  that  any 
such  transfer,  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
so  transferred,  do  not  result  in  an  increase 
in  outlays  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1988. 


••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  at  the  close  of  each 
month  during  fiscal  year  1988  on  any  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  outlays  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  that  month  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  section."'. 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  insert  the  following  new 
section: 


SEC.  S31.   ASStaWMENT  OF  SECI'RITV   AT  llM"rED 
STATES  BASES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  to 
Congress  an  annual  assessment  of  security 
at  United  States  bases  in  the  Philippines,  In- 
cluding the  cooperation  provided  by  the 
Philippine  Government  at  both  the  national 
and  local  level  in  improving  such  security. 

Page  8.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  19  on  page  9  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  ADATS  Air  Defense  Weapon.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  obligate 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
procurement  of  the  ADATS  Air  Defense 
Weapon  system  in  the  amount  of 
$85,000,000  for  production  of  five  fire  units 
and  60  missiles  to  be  used  specifically  for 
production  qualification  testing  and  oper- 
ational testing,  but  only  after  the  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  certifies  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
he  has  approved  the  test  plan  for  such 
system. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  obli- 
gate funds  for  procurement  and  advanced 
procurement  for  such  system  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1989  only  after— 

(A)  the  operational  tests  for  such  system 
are  completed; 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  system  meets  or  exceeds  the  operational 
performance  criteria  of  the  Army; 

(C)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
provides  to  those  Committees  his  evaluation 
of  the  performance  of  the  system;  and 

(D)  the  Comptroller  General  provides  to 
those  Committees  his  evaluation  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  system. 

Page  155,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  3  on  page  157  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Heavy 
System.— Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  Army  for  procure- 
ment of  missiles  for  fiscal  year  1988  may  not 
be  obligated  for  advance  procurement  for 
the  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Line-of-Sight 
Forward-Heavy  (LOS-F-H)  system  until— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  obligate  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose before  operational  testing  of  such 
system;  and 

(B)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
certifies  to  those  Committees  that  he  has 
approved  the  issues  and  criteria  associated 
with  the  operational  testing  of  such  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  para- 
graph 7  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 436,  said  amendments  are  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  are  not 
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GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  does 
this  time  include  funding  for 
^nker  trainer  transport  system 
;],  a  program  to  develop  a  new 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force.  I  un- 
that  when  the  House  Armed 
_  Committee  was  marking  up 
,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
„   had  not  signed  off  on  the 
trainer  masterplan  which  the 
had   requested   from   the   Air 
last  year.  As  a  result,  the  $9.6 
.1   for  TTTS   procurement   was 
ncluded  in  the  House  bill.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has 
,_   funding  in  the  Senate  bill 
on  a  preliminary  draft  of  the 
masterplan.  While  the  House  Armed 
Serv  ces  Committee's  decision  not  to 
prov  de    funding   was   without   preju- 
dice, I  know  that  you  have  certain 
ques  ions  which  I  expect  will  be  an- 
swer !d  by  the  masterplan.  I  hope  that 
whei  I  the  two  versions  of  this  bill  go  to 
conference,  the  House  will  recede  to 
the !  lenate  position. 

Ml.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  committee's  action  was  with- 
out 1  >rejudice  and  we  recognize  the  im- 
port mce  of  the  TTTS  Program.  We 
rece  ved  on  Friday  a  copy  of  the  OSD 
appi  oved  masterplan,  which  I  expect 
will  iddress  the  committee's  questions 


about  the  long  term  consideration— in 
terms  of  practicability  and  affordabil- 
ity— the  Air  Force  has  given  to  the 
program.  If  those  concerns  are  satis- 
fied, I  think  that  we  can  work  this  out 
in  conference. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
discuss  an  amendment  I  have  in  the  en 
bloc  amendments  because  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  general  interest  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  I  think  ev- 
erybody that  hears  the  contents  of  it 
will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  several 
years  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  focused  considerable  attention 
on  the  issue  of  security  of  our  bases  in 
the  Philippines.  It  has  been  recognized 
for  a  long  time  that  petty  theft  and 
common  criminal  activity  on  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  and  Subic  Naval  installa- 
tions   are    the    highest— and    please 
listen  to  this— they  are  the  highest  of 
any   of   our   bases   worldwide   in   the 
Philippines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
November     the     gentlewoman     from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  led  an  Armed 
Services  Committee  trip  that  stopped 
in  the  Philippines.   We  had  a  town 
meeting.  We  invited  all  of  the  people, 
the    dependents    and    so    forth    who 
wanted  to  come  and  attend  the  town 
meeting  and  to  voice  their  concern  of 
what  their  problems  were,  whether  it 
be  base  housing,  whether  it  be  school- 
ing or  whatever.  And  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  just  had  three  terror- 
ist killings  and  a  fourth  was  attempted 
to  be  killed— he  was  badly  wounded 
but  lived— the  No.  1  issue  that  they 
talked  about,  the  No.  1  complaint  that 
the  dependents  voiced  to  us  was  thiev- 
ery and  burglary  of  their  homes  and 
against  their  persons. 

Over  half  of  all  the  dependents  in 
the  Philippines  live  off  base.  We 
cannot  build  enough  family  housing  to 
accommodate  all  of  them  on  base. 

Under  the  articles  of  agreement  by 
which  we  have  our  military  bases 
there,  the  Philippine  Government  has 
a  responsibility  for  security  on  the 
bases.  What  we  are  told  by  American 
dependents,  though,  is  if  they  catch 
somebody  burglarizing  a  house,  the 
only  thing  that  we  can  do  is  turn  them 
over  to  the  Philippine  Government. 
They  are  on  the  street  the  next  day; 
they  do  not  even  try  them. 

So  we  have  in  the  past  used  guard 
dogs.  These  dogs  created— when  they 
caught  somebody  on  the  base  thieving, 
the  dog  created  an  incident  by  hurting 
the  person  that  was  there.  Now  we 
cannot  try  them.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Philippine  Government  to 
bring  these  people  to  justice  and  they 
do  not  do  a  thing  about  it.  All  they  do 


is  turn  them  loose,  put  them  at  liberty 
on  their  own  recognizance.  They  do 
not  come  to  trial.  There  is  a  general 
unhappiness  and  a  very  upset  Ameri- 
can population  there  if  they  have  to 

stsiv. 

Right  now  there  are  two  things 
under  consideration.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  base  renewal  that  will  soon  be 
negotiated  with  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, "shall  we  stay  at  Clark  Air 
Force  Base?  Shall  we  stay  at  Subic? 
And,  if  so,  at  what  cost?  " 

Also  there  is  a  very  hefty  request  for 
foreign  aid  by  the  Filipinos  to  the 
United  States. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that  we 
shall  order  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  make  a  study  and  report  to  us  as  to 
what  is  being  done  to  implement  and 
to  enhance  the  security  of  American 
dependents  stationed  there,  and  what 
cooperation  we  are  getting  from  the 
Philippine  Gover.iment. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  our 
dependents  that  we  evidence  this  con- 
cern, that  we  put  something  in 
motion.  I  have  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; I  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
testify  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  when  they  consider  for- 
eign aid  for  the  Philippines.  We  have 
got  to  do  something  to  protect  our 
own.  If  we  cannot  do  it  then  I  say  we 
ought  to  just  pull  out  and  let  the  Fili- 
pinos have  it. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  annual 
report  on  security  at  U.S.  military 
bases  in  the  Philippines. 

In  late  November,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Person- 
nel and  Compensation.  I  led  a  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  delegation 
that  held  field  hearings  on  military 
personnel  issues  at  Okinawa  and  Clark 
Air  Base  in  the  Philippines.  The  field 
hearing  at  Clark  in  particular  is  one 
that  I  will  long  remember. 

We  were  at  Clark  only  a  few  weeks 
after  three  American  servicemen  were 
killed  by  Communist  guerrillas  in 
neighboring  Angeles  City.  As  a  result, 
we  expected  a  high  anxiety  level 
among  U.S.  military  personnel  and 
their  families  stationed  in  the  Philip- 
pines about  the  possibility  of  further 
terrorist  attempts  on  American  lives. 
While  there  clearly  was  an  undercur- 
rent of  concern  about  the  terrorist 
threat,  the  burning  issue  with  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  was  the  securi- 
ty of  their  homes  and  personal  posses- 


sions against  petty  larceny  by  the 
criminal  element  in  the  local  Filipino 
population. 

We  held  the  field  hearing  in  the 
packed  base  gymnasium  that  sultry 
late  November  evening.  It  was  a  trans- 
fixing experience  for  all  the  members 
present  as  witness  after  witness,  often 
to  tumultuous  applause,  spoke  of  the 
day-to-day  fear  of  robberies  at  their 
quarters  on  base.  One  tearful,  enlisted 
member's  wife  who  had  recently 
moved  into  the  base  told  of  her  young 
child's  recurrent  nightmares  after 
their  on-base  quarters  were  broken 
into  2  days  in  a  row.  Her  SVa-year-old 
woke  up  screaming  in  the  night  each 
time  their  dog  barked  at  a  potential 
intruder  in  the  area. 

Our  service  members  are  willing  to 
accept  the  threat  of  terrorism  as  one 
of  the  risks  of  their  job— but  not  the 
petty  thievery  that  runs  rampant. 
They  are  justifiably  outraged  that 
they  have  to  pay  "protection"  money 
to  hire  Filipino  guards  to  protect  their 
personal  belongings  from  the  invasion 
of  local  nationals  who  come  "over  the 
wall,"  as  the  base  perimeter  fence  is 
sarcastically  called,  with  impunity. 

There  is  no  question  about  it:  The 
current    base    security    situation    at 
Clark  Air  Base  is  intolerable.  In  rene- 
gotiating  the  Philippine  base   agree- 
ments in  the  late  1970's,  the  United 
States  relinguished  the  responsibility 
for  perimeter  security  to  the  Philip- 
pine   Armed    Forces.    Unfortunately, 
they  have  neither  the  manpower  nor 
equipment  to  perform  the  task.  In  ad- 
dition, those  local  nationals  who  are 
apprehended  are  turned  over  to  a  re- 
volving-door Philippine  judicial  system 
in  which  prosecution,  much  less  con- 
viction,   is    a    rarity    indeed.    United 
States  military  authorities  are  doing 
their  best  to  shore  up  security  oper- 
ations   within    the    base    perimeter 
through  increased  patrols,  improved 
lights,  and  concrete  walls.  The  ulti- 
mate solution  lies  in  a  greater  willing- 
ness by  the  Philippine  Government  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment to  ensure  the  security  of  United 
States  military  installations  and  per- 
sonnel   stationed    there.     Based    on 
recent    history,    the    new    Philippine 
base  agreement  negotiations  just  get- 
ting underway,  are  likely  to  move  in 
the   opposite   direction.   Should   that 
occur,  we  must  be  prepared  at  some 
point  to  say  that  the  price  is  simply 
too  high.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  stated,  the  United  States 
bases   in   the   Philippines  are   impor- 
tant—but the  Philippine  Government 
must    understand    very    clearly    that 
they  are  not  valuable  at  any  price.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  security  of  United 
States  military  installations  and  mili- 
tary peteonnel  be  made  a  major  issue 
in  both  the  new  base  agreement  nego- 
tiations and  in  consideration  of  any 
Philippine   foreign  aid  package.   Our 


service  personnel  stationed  there  de- 
serve no  less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  the 
Dickinson  amendment  as  an  important 
first  step  toward  shoring  up  the  secu- 
rity provided  to  United  States  service 
members  and  their  families  at  Clark 
Air  Base  and  other  United  States  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  statement. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  you  might 
say.  "Why  don't  we  put  up  a  fence? 
First  off,  you  cannot  put  up  a  fence 
through  swamp  and  many  of  the  areas 
are  such  on  the  U.S.  base.  We  tried 
putting  up  a  fence  in  one  area.  They 
stole  the  fence.  They  rolled  up  a  chain 
link  fence  and  they  stole  it  when  we 
tried  to  put  it  up  for  base  security. 

On  one  occasion,  someone  stole  a 
fire  engine,  a  fire  truck  off  the  base.  It 
was  never  seen  again.  They  just  drove 
it  right  off  the  base. 

So  we  really  must  do  better  by  our 
dependents  and  our  military  over 
there.  This  is  simply  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  thought  the  Mem- 
bers would  be  interested  that  this  is 
one  of  the  amendments  in  this  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  amendment  on  de- 
fense contractor  profits.  This  amend- 
ment is  one  of  those  incorporated  in 
this  larger  package  of  amendments 
which  we  are  considering  en  bloc. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  for 
incorporating  my  amendment  in  this 
package.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment's inclusion  in  this  way  is  possible 
because  of  all  the  discussions  that  I 
have  had  with  representatives  on  in- 
dustry in  the  interest  of  making  my 
proposal  as  practical  and  constructive 
as  possible  while  still  preserving  its 
main  thrust. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Some 
industry  groups  have  also  indicated 
that  they  feel  that  the  amendment  is 
constructive  and  reasonable.  At  the 
end  of  my  statement  I  will  discuss  a 
letter  to  this  effect  from  the  Profes- 
sional Services  Council,  which  has  nu- 
merous defense  contractor  members. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  [DOD]  the  necessary 
information  to  eliminate  excessive 
profits  on  future  negotiated  defense 
contracts.  The  information  would  not 
be  used  retroactively,  but  rather  only 
to  correct  regulatory  policies  covering 
future  contracts. 

The  amendment  is  the  result  of  ne- 
gotiations to  meet  the  major  objec- 
tions of  contractors  to  the  much  more 
stringent  legislative  provisions  origi- 
nally  recommended  by  the   General 


Accounting  Office  [GAO].  In  particu- 
lar, this  compromise  amendment  only 
applies  to  contractors  with  more  than 
$100  million  in  negotiated  defense  con- 
tracts. Complete  confidentiality  Ls  en- 
sured, because  no  Government  em- 
ployee ever  gets  data  on  particular 
contractors.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  much  discretion  to  determine 
what  information  is  reported  and  how 
it  is  analyzed.  Finally,  a  government/ 
industry  advisory  council  is  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a  profit  study 
methodology  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the 
amendment  gives  DOD  a  tool  to  con- 
structively respond  to  critical  reports 
by  the  GAO  and  the  Navy  that  de- 
fense contractor  profits  are  twice  as 
high  as  comparable  commercial  prof- 
its. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  prof- 
its, but  they  should  be  reasonable. 
Some  contractors  say  their  profits  are 
now  getting  too  low.  If  this  is  so,  then 
the  amendment  will  help  them  show 
this  to  the  Congress  and  the  public.  In 
any  case,  getting  good  information 
cannot  hurt. 

This  is  simple  because  all  it  does  is 
require  the  very  biggest  defense  con- 
tractors to  report  information  on  their 
profitability  to  the  government  in  a 
way  that  protects  the  confidentiality 
of  the  information.  Only  contractors 
who  have  more  than  $100  million  in 
negotiated  defense  contracts  would  be 
covered  by  the  amendment.  Further, 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to 
measure  profitability  on  negotiated 
contracts.  Unfortunately,  the  majority 
of  the  dollars  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment spends  are  for  complex 
items  where  market  competition  is  not 
the  final  determinant  of  price.  There- 
fore, the  Government  buyer  must  ne- 
gotiate a  reasonable  profit. 

Specifically,  the  information  would 
be  reported  to  an  independent  ac- 
counting firm  hired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  That  independent 
firm  would  then  aggregate  the  profit- 
ability reports  by  type  of  industry  for 
example,  aircraft  manufacturers,  and 
report  this  aggregated  data  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  then  study  this  aggre- 
gated data  and  report  to  Congress  on 
his  findings  and  on  any  actions  he 
thought  were  necessary  to  ensure  that 
these  contractors  make  reasonable 
profits  on  future  negotiated  defense 
contracts. 

This  amendment  is  a  very  moderate 
and  reasonable  version  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  August.  I  have  greatly 
modified  the  bill  in  response  to  com- 
ments from  mdustry.  I  now  believe 
that  the  amendment  addresses  all 
major  concerns  that  have  been  raised 
by  industry.  The  earlier  bill,  H.R. 
3134,  was  prompted  by  a  disturbing 
report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  GAO  reported  that  profits  of 
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contractors  on  negotiated  de- 
contracts  had  been  as  much  as 
p|ercent   higher   than   profits   by 
r    and    comparable    commercial 
e    goods    manufacturers.    GAO 
concluded  that  defense  busi- 
been  substantially  more  prof- 
than      cormnercial      business 
the  8-year  period  studied, 
was  not  alone  in  finding  this 
....  A  study  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
that  major  defense  contractors 
more  than  twice  as  much  profit 
weapons  to  the  Pentagon.  22.4 
;  return  on  assets,  as  they  do 
.._  other  products  in  the  commer- 
marketplace,  10.1  percent  return 
siets.  The  Navy  also  found  that 
d  isparity  in  profits  between  de- 
and  commercial  work  had  been 
in  recent  years.  This  study 
._  data  from  33  major  corpora- 
which  together  received  52  per- 
)f  contract  dollars  awarded  by 
Department     of     Defense,     and 
also    have    commercial    enter- 
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,    as  alarming.  GAO  found  that 
Department   of  Defense   tDOD] 
not  systematically  collect  infor- 
on  actual  defense  contractor 
on    negotiated    defense    con- 
The  majority  of  defense  con- 
dollars  are  still  awarded  without 
as  the  ultimate  determi- 
)f  price.  Rather.  DOD  negotiates 
and    it    also   negotiates    profit, 
on  complex  regulations.  DOD 
ates  what  it  anticipates  will  be  a 
jrofit.   Amazingly,   DOD   almost 
checks  its  predictions  by  getting 
-nation    on    actual    profitability. 
(  urrent,  haphazard  DOD  practice 
request  contractors  to  volunteer 
ation  infrequently— every  6  or  7 
to  ask  for  different  types  of 
every  time,  and  to  analyze  the 
ising  inconsistent  methodologies, 
analysis  from  this  sloppy  proc- 
I)OD  then  adjusts  important  regu- 
aimed  at  ensuring  contractors 
a  reasonable  profit, 
is    why    GAO    recommended 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  re- 
defense  contractor  profitability 
ving.  My  amendment  is  based  on 
s    suggested    legislation,    but    is 
moderate.     This     compromise 
is   much   different   from 
3134. 

amendment  that  I  propose  to 

would  accomplish  a  primary  ob- 

of  my  original  bill— it  would 
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data  on  profitability  of  seg- 

of  contractors  receiving  more 

$100  million  in  such  contracts  an- 

S.  Prom  this  data,  profitability  of 

contractors,  aggregated  by  line  of 

^try,  on  negotiated  defense  con- 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  very 

geni  ral    guidance    from    the    amend- 
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ment.  In  addition,  the  amendment  es- 
tablishes an  advisory  council  to  recom- 
mend such  methodology  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Most  importantly,  after  studying 
the  aggregated  profitability  informa- 
tion, the  Secretary  would  report  to 
Congress  on  his  findings  and  the  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  to  ensure  reasonable 
levels  of  profitability  by  covered  con- 
tractors on  future  covered  contracts. 

Congress  should  not  wait  for  a  big 
public  outcry  over  this  problem. 
Rather,  we  should  act  now  to  get  accu- 
rate profit  information.  Further,  many 
contractors  now  contend  that  their 
profits  are  actually  too  low.  If  this  is 
true,  my  amendment  might  actually 
help  them  show  this  to  Congress  and 
the  public.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  see 
how  getting  good  information  can 
hurt,  and  it  is  surely  the  first  require- 
ment for  any  further  action  in  the 
profitability  area. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  supported 
higher  levels  of  defense  spending,  and 
have  been  disappointed  with  the 
recent  lack  of  public  trust  in  and  sup- 
port for  higher  defense  spending.  By 
taking  care  of  this  problem,  I  hope  we 
can  restore  some  public  confidence  in 
the  defense  budget.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  offer  this  amendment. 

During  recent  discussions  with  in- 
dustry, several  specific  issues  have 
been  raised  with  me.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment with  regard  to  these  issues,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
discussions  to  address  these  concerns. 
First,  the  amendment  contemplates 
profitability  studies  by  DOD  every 
year.  However.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  I  would  expect  that  a  comprehen- 
sive study  would  be  conducted  only 
every  2  or  3  years.  The  other  studies 
would  be  minor  and  not  intended  to 
precipitate  policy  changes. 

Second,  some  have  suggested  that 
the  amendment  specifically  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  calculate  prof- 
itability using  "return  on  sales."  Al- 
though the  amendment  ensures  that 
return  on  assets  shall  certainly  be  cal- 
culated for  all  nonservice  companies.  I 
realize  that  "return  on  sales"  may  be 
appropriate  for  certain  kinds  of  non- 
service  companies.  At  any  rate,  the 
amendment  gives  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense discretion  to  use  such  measures 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Third,  some  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment should  not  direct  the  Advisory 
Council  to  focus  exclusively  on  the 
GAO  report  in  studying  profitability 
methodology.  While  I  believe  that  the 
GAO  report  mentioned  is  excellent 
and  deserves  detailed  study  by  the 
council,  I  agree  that  the  council 
should  review  a  wide  range  of  sources 
and  recommendations. 

Fourth,  it  is  my  intention  that  com- 
mercial data  should  only  be  collected 
to  the  extent  that  it  indicates  profit- 
ability of  defense  firms,  and  for  pur- 


poses of  comparisons  between  parts  of 
one  company  or  segment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

In  the  absence  of  overall  industry  profit- 
ability data,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  full  impact  of  existing  policies.  A  system 
such  as  you  propose  with  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil would,  in  the  future,  correct  the  current 
situation  and  would  provide  on  an  aggregat- 
ed basis,  absolute  levels  of  profitability 
being  obtained  under  existing  policies. 

Although  your  amendment  differs  from 
some  aspects  of  our  proposal,  it  is  nonethe- 
less a  major  step  in  the  right  direction  of  es- 
tablishing a  requirement  for  segment  re- 
porting for  the  defense  industry. 

The  Professional  Services  Council 
representing  many  defense  contrac- 
tors, wrote  me  about  my  amendment, 
that  "PSC  has  reservations  about 
mandatory  profit  reporting,  the  modi- 
fied version  of  your  amendment  elimi- 
nates PSC's  major  concerns  with  the 
original  bill.  This  amendment,  as  pres- 
ently drafted,  represents  a  construc- 
tive effort  to  implement  profit  report- 
ing in  a  responsive  way." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  therefore  appears 
that  my  amendment  is  a  thoughtful 
forward  step,  as  described  by  the 
GAO;  but  it  has  been  also  found  by 
many  in  industry  to  be  a  reasonable 
measure,  as  they  say:  "a  constructive 
effort  to  implement  profit  reporting  in 
a  responsible  way." 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  a  colloquy.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules.]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that,  as  modified,  would  extend 
for  an  additional  year— until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989— the  earliest  date  on 
which  the  uniformed  services  treat- 
ment facility  designation  of  the 
former  public  service  hospitals  could 
be  terminated.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  efforts  several  months  ago  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  termi- 
nate the  USTF's  at  the  end  of  this 
year  and  would  ask  the  gentlelady 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  on  the  future  of 
these  facilities. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so.  At  the  outset,  let  me  describe 
briefly  the  current  law.  As  you  know, 
there  is  no  automatic  termination  of 
the  USTF  status.  Instead,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  move  to  termi- 
nate the  USTF's  through  an  order 
issued  jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Both  the 
affected  facility  and  the  Congress 
must  be  given  6  months'  advance 
notice  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  proposed  termination. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I,  frankly,  do  not 
understand  the  rationale  for  contin- 
ued efforts  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  get  rid  of  the  USTF's.  Al- 


though there  may  have  been  some 
problems  with  the  program  in  its  early 
years,  several  recent  studies  have 
found  the  USTF's  to  be  a  cost-effec- 
tive source  of  care.  The  most  recent 
one,  a  March  1988,  General  Account- 
ing Office  report,  found  not  only  that 
the  USTF's  are  as  cost-effective  as  the 
current  CHAMPUS  Program  but  also 
that  some  facilities  are  a  good  buy  rel- 
ative to  civilian  providers  in  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  As  you  may  know,  the 
GAO  report  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Personnel  and  Compensation.  As  a 
result  of  the  GAO  report,  the  subcom- 
mittee in  section  634  of  H.R.  4264  re- 
vised the  criteria  for  termination  of 
the  USTF's  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  first,  to  certify  that  more 
cost-effective  care  is  available  in  the 
surrounding  geographic  area  and, 
second,  to  submit  substantiating  docu- 
mentation of  that  more  cost-effective 
care.  With  the  addition  of  this  cost-ef- 
fectiveness certification  criterion,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  currently  has  no 
justification  for  attempting  to  termi- 
nate the  uniformed  services  treatment 
facility  designation  of  the  former 
public  health  service  hospitals. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  commend  the 
subcommittee  chairman  on  this  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  present  statute 
but  remain  concerned  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  nonetheless  con- 
tinue its  relentless  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  the  USTF's  which  currently  provide 
valuable    and    much-needed    medical 
care  to  DOD  and  other  beneficiaries  in 
their    local    communities.    For    this 
reason.  I  feel  that  further  statutory 
protection  of  the  USTF's  is  needed.  I 
had   originally    planned   to   offer   an 
amendment    for    a   7-year   extension. 
However,  after  discussions  with  the 
gentlewoman    from    Maryland    [Mrs. 
Byron].  I  have  modified  my  amend- 
ment  to   provide   a   1-year   extension 
with  the  understanding  that  the  sub- 
committee   will    hold    comprehensive 
hearings   on   the   uniformed   services 
treatment    facilities    in    the    months 
ahead,  in  order  to  find  a  permanent 
fix  for  the  USTF  Program.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
these    worthwhile    medical    facilities 
and  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  her  on  this  matter. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts  and  want  to  assure 
him  that  I  will  be  pleased  to  work  to- 
gether to  provide  stability  and  greater 
security  for  the  USTF's,  while  ensur- 
ing both  high  quality  care  for  the 
DOD  beneficiary  and  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective sources  of  that  care  for  the  fi- 
nancially strapped  military  health 
care  system.  As  you  know,  improve- 
ments to  the  military  health  care 
system  have  been— and  remain— a  pri- 
mary focus  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation. 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  support  and  for  her 
determined  efforts  to  improve  the 
health  care  available  to  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  their,' families. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman     from     Washington     [Mr. 

DiCKSl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too.  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  work  that  she 
has  done  on  this  important  question. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  we  have 
had  one  of  these  former  public  health 
service  hospitals.  We  find  that  in  the 
GAO  report  that  the  cost  of  the  care 
has  been  coming  down  rather  dramati- 
cally and  we  feel  it  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  taking  care  of  the  service 
people  and  the  retirees  in  our  area  if 
that  facility  was  closed.  So  I  just  want 
to  say  I  think  you  are  on  the  right 
track.  Your  new  criteria  make  good 
sense. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  for  their  help 
in  this  effort  and  we  will  continue  to 
try  to  work  with  them  in  this  impor- 
tant endeavor. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from    Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  RiTTER]. 

D  1725 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come 
to  the  floor  with  two  amendments  in 
this  en  bloc,  and  one  of  them  has  to  do 
with  a  very  exciting  new  field  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  the  field  of  su- 
perconductivity. 

The  amendment  I  proposed,  having 
worked  on  it  with  Mr.  McCurdy.  who 
also  serves  on  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development, 
would  authorize  $35  million  for  high- 
temperature  superconductivity  work 
done  at  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
serch  Projects  Agency  [DARPA]. 

I  might  say  that  DARPA  is  an 
agency  which  manages  R&D.  It  does 
not  do  its  own  R&D.  It  largely  builds 
teams  of  researchers  in  the  private 
sector.  It  deals  with  products  and  proc- 
esses, and  this  is  a  segment  of  work  in 
the  field  of  superconductivity  which  is 
missing  and  which  DARPA  can  fill  a 

gap- 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  stress  that 
out  of  the  approximately  100  propos- 
als judged  worthy  of  DARPA  funding, 
none  originated  from  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  I  wish  some  did,  but 
they  do  not. 

I  am  not  interested  in  funding  this 
for  paradoxical  reasons,  but  I  do  serve 


on  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology.  I  serve  on  the  Energy 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Competitive- 
ness, the  task  force  on  high  technolo- 
gy and  competitiveness.  I  am  active  in 
the  competitiveness  caucus,  and  I  am 
committed  to  some  strategies  that  will 
help  the  United  States  to  commercial- 
ize its  science,  bring  from  the  lab 
bench  to  the  factory  floor  into  the 
global  marketplace  things  like  super- 
conductivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  losing 
this  race,  too  often  lately  mostly  to 
the  Japanese,  somewhat  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  it  is  our  job  to  create  the 
environment  where  the  trend  is  re- 
versed. 

There  have  been  recent  scientific 
breakthroughs  in  superconductivity 
which  promise  to  revolutionize  signifi- 
cant products  involving  motors  and 
motions,  from  cars,  to  computers,  to 
home  appliances.  The  President  spon- 
sored a  major  White  House  confer- 
ence. The  press  through  cover  stories, 
and  national  magazines  such  as  Busi- 
ness Week  and  Time,  and  headlines  in 
the  Times  and  the  Post  and  hearings 
in  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  focused 
in  American  industry,  and  academia 
have  brought  significant  attention  to 
the  subject  of  high-temperature  con- 
ductivity, but  the  rhetoric  has  so  far 
superseded  the  kind  of  funding  for 
manufacturing  and  processing  tech- 
nologies for  these  new  high-tempera- 
ture superconductors  in  U.S.  indus- 
tries. 

We  could  help  here.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  the  job  ourselves,  but  the 
Government  can  be  a  partner,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  lose  the  race  to  globa- 
lize and  commercialize  superconducti- 
vities. There  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween basic  science  at  a  university,  or 
a  defense  lab,  or  a  national  lab  and 
having  industry  work  out  the  specifics 
of  how  processes,  and  products  and 
manufacturing  is  developed  for  these 
new  materials.  There  is  an  unparal- 
leled need  to  go  forward  at  the  same 
time  with  the  applied  work,  and  proc- 
essing and  manufacturing.  Even  while 
the  basic  science  still  evolves  the 
stakes  are  so  high. 

Now  I  wish  we  had  a  civilian 
DARPA-style  agency,  someone  that 
brought  together  American  industry 
to  lead  the  charge  in  new  technologies, 
but  we  do  not.  DARPA  at  the  present 
time  is  the  only  Federal  body  that  is 
capable  of  promoting  industry  devel- 
opment in  a  case  such  as  this.  It  is  a 
program  of  management  agencies,  and 
99  percent  of  the  funds  go  to  mainly 
private-sector  firms. 

The  present  DARPA  Program.  I 
might  add.  is  unclassified,  and  we  have 
discussed  this  with  the  DARPA  lead- 
ers, and  the  program  will  be  unclassi- 
fied. And.  if  we  do  not  give  DARPA  a 
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when  the  private  sector  will  not,  due  to  the 
high  risk  and  preliminary  nature  of  the  work. 

The  current  DARPA  program  in  supercon- 
ductivity is  unclassified.  My  fear  is  that  if  we 
don't  give  DARPA  a  line  item  for  these  funds, 
DOD  weapon  system  priorities  will  obscure 
the  potential  civilian  commercial  development 
of  this  technology.  When  budget  pressures 
arise,  experience  has  shown  that  the  DOD's 
civilian  oriented  programs  suffer  disproportion- 
ately. Because  of  budgetary  pressures,  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1989  budget  allocated 
only  $2.9  million  for  DARPA  superconductivity 
work,  an  85  percent  reduction.  At  the  same 
time,  the  field  was  virtually  exploding  with  dis- 
covery. 

DARPA  has  indicated  it  could  spend  up  to 
$60  million  this  year  on  superconductivity.  My 
amendment  asks  for  little  more  than  half  that 
amount.  This  $35  million  investment  in  our 
technological  future  could  well  be  among  the 
best  money  we  spend  in  the  defense  budget.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  Japanese  take  the  lead 
in  commercializing  superconductors  as  they 
have  with  autos,  consumer  electronics,  semi- 
conductors, and  other  areas.  Thus  far,  the 
Federal  Government  has  reacted  with  more 
talk  than  action.  It's  time  to  move. 

I   thank   the   House   for   considering   this 
amendment  and  look  fonward  to  its  passage. 
Mr.    DICKINSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  were  having  a 
conversation  as  to  how  to  schedule 
this.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  idea  of 
how  much  time  the  gentleman  might 
need. 

Mr.  RITTER.  On  this  amendment  I 
am  just  about  done.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce another  amendment  along 
with  Mr.  Frank,  and  I  will  get  to  that 
in  about  15  seconds. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  appreci- 
ate you  being  brief  because  we  have 
something  subsequent  to  this. 

Mr.  RITTER.  My  other  amendment, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]  is  to  encourage 
the  President  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  bring  Soviet  defectors  and 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Afghan 
resistance  to  the  West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  some 
very  sorry  history  after  World  War  II 
with  the  Soviet  prisoners  of  war.  We 
have  had  some  sorry  histories  in  war 
since  then,  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  take  an  interest  in  some  250  defec- 
tors from  the  Red  army  who  are  living 
in  cages  and  living  in  holes  in  the 
ground  in  Afghanistan  literally  and 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  they 
could  come  to  the  United  States  or  to 
the  West  in  general. 

What  could  happen  with  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces,  at  least  the 
main  bodies  of  Soviet  forces  in  Af- 
ghanistan, they  may  try  to  strike  a 
deal  for  these  defectors,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  do  not  allow  such  a  deal. 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Ritter/ Frank  amendment.  This  amend- 


ment encourages  the  President  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to  bring  Soviet  defectors  and  pris- 
oners of  war,  held  by  the  Afghan  resistance, 
to  the  United  States  and  the  West.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
use  funds  in  section  304  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  based  on  my  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  169,  which  enjoys  sig- 
nificant bipartisan  support. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  250  Soviet  Red 
Army  defectors  and  POW's  are  in  the  hands 
of  resistance  forces.  The  resistance  forces 
have  indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  allow 
these  young  men  to  go  to  United  States,  but 
the  U.S.  Government  has  done  nothing  to 
make  this  happen.  Only  a  handful  of  Soviet 
Red  Army  defectors  have  made  it  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan to  freedom. 

These  young  defectors  and  POW's  are  of 
many  Soviet  nationalities  and  face  death  or 
imprisonment  if  they  are  forced  to  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  young  Soviet  defector 
from  Afghanistan,  Nikolay  Ryzhkov,  who  was 
until  recently  living  in  New  York,  returned  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  urging  of  Soviet  KGB 
agents.  He  is  now  serving  a  13-year  "strict 
regime"  prison  camp  sentence  in  Mordovia. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  POW's  were  forcibly  re- 
patriated to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Operation 
Keelhaul,  where  most  were  killed  or  impris- 
oned because  the  Soviets  regarded,  and  con- 
tinue to  regard,  POW's  as  traitors.  We  may  be 
at  the  close  of  another  war  and  have  it  in  our 
power  to  work  to  prevent  history  from  repeat- 
ing itself. 

I    thank   the    House   for   considering    this 
amendment  and  look  fonward  to  its  passage. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   California   [Mr.   Lagomar- 

SINO]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  for  the  amendment  that 
was  just  described.  I  strongly  support 
it,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Chairman  for  his  generosi- 
ty. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  at  this  time  au- 
thorizes the  Navy  to  make  a  one-time  appro- 
priation as  reimbursement  to  the  Tinton  Falls 
School  District  should  any  financial  deficit  be 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  Naval 
Weapons  Station  Earle  in  Colts  Neck,  NJ.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend. 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Mavroules  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  his  support,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  for  making  consideration  of  the 
amendment  in  order. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  my  constituents  in  Colts 
Neck,  the  Navy  and  school  officials  in  Tinton 
Falls  to  develop  a  workable  solution  whereby 
the  Navy  children  receive  quality  education 
while  not  unduly  burdening  the  local  communi- 


ty. I  Ijelieve  the  arrangement  that  we  have 
worked  out  suffices  in  this  regard.  There  are 
many  in  the  loop  who  made  considerable  con- 
tributions to  the  resolution  of  what  couid  have 
been  a  major  crisis.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
credit  must  go,  however,  to  immediate  past 
mayor  of  Colts  Neck,  Hank  Meisner,  for  his 
untiring  and  constructive  efforts  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  a  thorny  problem.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  Ray  Waters,  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Tinton  Falls  Schools  Board,  for  his 
diligence  and  creativity  in  providing  the 
answer  to  the  schooling  dilemma. 

To  help  put  this  entire  matter  into  perspec- 
tive, Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be  helpful 
to  share  some  background  regarding  the  situ- 
ation at  the  Navy  base.  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion-Earle  spans  both  my  district  and  District 
Three,  that  of  our  late  colleague,  Jim  Howard. 
Due  to  the  shortage  of  available  housing  and 
the  pending  relocation  of  two  auxiliary  oil  and 
explosive  [AOE]  ships  to  Earie,  the  Navy  has 
been  authorized  to  build  500  units  of  housing. 
The  units  which  were  begun  in  1986  will  be 
built  on  base  property  which  is  physically  situ- 
ated within  the  Colts  Neck  School  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Colts  Neck  Township,  the 
school  board  and  concerned  citizens  filed  suit 
against  the  Navy  in  February  1987  based  on 
environmental  and  educational  concerns.  In 
March  of  last  year,  a  court  injunction,  which 
halted  the  building  of  the  homes  was  success- 
ful on  the  grounds  that  the  Navy  had  violated 
several  environmental  regulations.  These  envi- 
ronmental issues  are  being  resolved  one  by 
one  and  a  settlement  on  the  lawsuit  is  expect- 
ed in  the  next  few  days. 

With  respect  to  the  educational  concerns, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tinton  Falls  School  District 
has  agreed  to  educate  the  children  from 
Earle.  The  projected  number  of  school-aged 
Navy  children  will  increase  from  the  cun-ent  76 
to  approximately  420.  New  Jersey  Gov.  Tom 
Kean  recently  signed  into  law  the  necessary 
legislation  which  permits  the  children  who  will 
technically  live  in  the  Colts  Neck  District  to  be 
educated  in  Tinton  Falls.  This  new  State  law 
also  allows  Tinton  Falls  to  receive  its  State- 
aid  allocation  upfront  for  school  year  1988-89 
instead  of  the  usual  payment  in  arrears.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  will  help  prevent  an  undue  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  township  in  the  startup 
year.  Nonetheless,  should  the  housing  units 
not  be  complete  by  next  March,  which,  regret- 
tably, is  the  most  likely  scenario,  the  children 
then  would  not  enroll  in  the  spring  1989.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  State  would  withhold 
the  Navy  children's  proportion  of  the  State  aid 
in  school  year  1989-90.  The  withdrawal  of 
State  aid  for  1  year  will  essentially  negate  any 
benefits  derived  from  the  provision  to  receive 
the  aid  upfront  in  school  year  1988-89.  And  I 
believe  that  would  \e  very  unfair  to  Tinton 
Falls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
today  will  authorize  the  Navy  to  make  a  one- 
time appropriation  as  reimbursement  to  the 
school  district  should  there  be  a  financial  defi- 
cit incurred  due  to  the  delay  in  arrival  of  the 
schoolchildren.  The  language  of  my  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
will  be  required  to  make  a  determination  that 
the  funds  are,  indeed,  needed  before  any  dis- 
bursements are  granted. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
Tinton  Falls  will  only  be  able  to  educate  the 
Navy  children  it  has  agreed  to  accept  if  funds 
are  provided  for  the  startup  operating  cosia; 
that  is,  teachers,  books,  and  supplies.  Unless 
the  Navy  is  authorized  to  provide  such  funds, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Tinton  Falls  could  face  a  signifi- 
cant shortfall  in  revenue  and  the  town  would 
be  required  to  increase  property  taxes.  As  you 
can  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  undue  finan- 
cial burden  is  likely  to  foster  ill  feelings  in  the 
community  and  resentment  against  the  Navy 
dependents,  not  to  mention  the  detrimental 
effect  on  the  quality  of  education  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

It  has  been  a  challenge,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
hammer  out  this  agreement  whereby  the  Navy 
children  are  afforded  a  quality  education  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties spared  from  a  devastating  financial 
burden.  I  am  pleased  that  this  amendment  will 
provide  an  integral  part  of  the  solution  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
address  the  Bennett  amendment,  dealing  with 
defense  industry  profits,  which  was  among 
those  approved  en  bloc  yesterday. 

Profits  made  by  contractors  doing  business 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  have  long 
been  a  matter  of  concern,  and  probably 
always  will  be.  When  I  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  [DOD]  20  years  ago,  to  wori< 
for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Comp- 
troller, efforts  were  undenway  to  revamp  de- 
fense profit  policy.  It  was  then  believed  that  if 
profits  were  keyed  to  the  contractor's  capital 
commitment  to  a  contract,  contractors  could 
be  induced  to  invest  more  capital,  and  if  more 
capital  were  committed,  cost  efficiencies 
would  be  realized.  Those  efforts  culminated  in 
the  weighted  guidelines,  adopted  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  Since  then,  there  have  been  other 
profit  studies,  some  conducted  by  IX)D  itself, 
others  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
at  least  one  recently  by  an  independent  group 
on  behalf  of  defense  industry  firms.O 

Over  the  years,  no  one  has  ever  quite  set- 
tled all  the  issues  involved.  Not  least  among 
the  unresolved  issues  is  the  most  basic  of  all 
questions:  What  is  the  right  rate  of  return  for  a 
defense  contractor?  Is  the  norm  the  rate 
earned  by  all  durable  manufacturers,  or  is  de- 
fense business  a  species  unto  itself?  Indeed, 
should  there  be  differing  profit  rates  among 
defense  firms,  in  light  of  the  disparities  in 
technical  complexity,  project  life,  and  risk 
among  firms  that  vary  from  shipbuilding  to 
tanks  to  microelectronics? 

The  Bennett  amendment  seems  to  stress 
return  on  assets,  but  is  this  the  right  return  to 
focus  on?  The  amendment  does  not  foreclose 
other  indices  to  profitability,  but  it  also  does 
not  resolve  which  return  on  investment  is  the 
relevant  return. 

These  are  questions  which  frankly  1  think 
we  should  pursue  in  hearings  before  we  finally 
enact  this  amendment  into  law.  Fortunately, 
our  colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
roules] as  chairman  of  the  Acquisition  Panel, 
has  scheduled  such  a  hearing,  and  1  am  hope- 
ful that  we  may  address,  if  not  answer,  these 
and  other  unresolved  issues  atxjut  contractor 
profits  before  we  go  to  conference. 

When  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
spent  the  better  part  of  2  years  working  on 


the  financial  and  contractual  problems  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  In  order  to  under- 
stand Lockheed's  financial  problems,  our 
team  had  to  understand  the  L-1011,  its  wide- 
bodied  commercial  aircraft  venture.  We  ob- 
tained from  Lockheed  significant  details  about 
firm  sales  and  second  buys;  ship  sets  required 
for  breakeven;  and  Lockheed's  investment  in 
research,  development,  and  work-in-process 
for  the  L-1011.  We  encountered  outside  re- 
quests for  disclosure  of  that  data,  which  we 
declined,  on  the  position  that  it  was  all  propri- 
etary. But  in  time,  much  of  the  data  had  to  be 
revealed  to  Congress,  and  I  daresay  some  of 
it  probably  reached  Lockheed's  commercial 
competitors.  Based  on  that  experience,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  carefully  guard  the  confiden- 
tiality of  commercial  data.  The  Bennett 
amendment  recognizes  that  need  arKi  pro- 
vides against  disclosure.  But  from  data  ttiat 
may  be  disclosed,  profits  on  commercial  work 
may  still  be  discerned  or  inferred.  Before  we 
enact  these  provisions  into  law,  I  think  we 
should  make  sure  that  even  inadvertent  dis- 
closure of  sensitive  commercial  data  is  avoid- 
ed. 

The  Bennett  amendment  as  passed  corre- 
sponds closely  to  a  substitute  that  1  had  con- 
sidered offering  if  the  gentleman  offered  his 
original  profit-policy  bill.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
since  adopted  many  of  the  provisions  in  the 
substitute,  and  I  think  his  amendment  is  im- 
proved. But  1  still  believe  the  whole  matter  of 
defense  profit  policy  and  reporting  bears  fur- 
ther study  and  refinement.  For  example,  the 
amendment  passed  yesterday  calls  for  annual 
profit  studies.  Given  the  cycles  in  defense 
spending  and  in  the  economy,  I  think  rt  would 
be  wiser  to  collect  the  data  annually,  but  do 
major  studies  of  it  over  longer  periods,  at  in- 
tervals of  3  to  4  years  rather  than  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  need  to  address 
issues  like  these  tjefore  we  finally  enact  this 
bill  with  its  important  policy  implications  into 
law;  and  1  look  fonward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  this  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  en  bloc  amendments,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The  en  bloc  amendments,  as  modi- 
fied, were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  first 
day  we  worked  on  this  bill,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  rule  was  stifling  or  trivializing  the 
debate  on  the  Defense  authorization.  When 
the  second  rule,  sillier  than  the  first,  came 
around,  I  voted  against  it.  1  am  embarrassed 
to  have  voted  for  the  first  one. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  bill  for  a 
week  now.  There  has  t>een  plenty  of  debate; 
there  have  been  plenty  of  votes.  We  have  yet 
to  talk  much  about  the  defense  of  our  country 
or  the  items  and  costs  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  are  either  within  the  juris- 
diction of  other  committees,  or  are  trifling. 
Arms  control  is  an  issue  of  critical  importance, 
but  has  been  trivialized  by  restricted  debate 
with  time  available  only  to  Armed  Services 
Committee  members,  rather  than  tl>e  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  members,  or  run-of-pile 
Congressmen  like  myself.  The  same  criticism 
may  t>e  made  of  the  Buy  America  amend- 
ments. 
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Tode^  we,  those  of  us  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
cjmmittee  that  is,  are  debating  trifling, 
amendments  or  blue-sky, 
f-Congress    amendments    that    have 
ig  only  to  their  sponsors, 
like  to  join  the  debate  on  military 
|.  I  vwjuld  like  to  listen  to  debate  on 
or  costs,  or  tradeoffs.  Neither  seems 
p  assible  under  the  rule, 
ight  way  to  handle  this  bill  is  under  an 
with  no  waivers  of  germaneness  or 
.  The  old-fashioned  way  is  probably 
to  the  House  leadership.   It  might 
ssues  to  be  raised,  or  arguments  to  be 
that  aren't  under   leadership  control 
the  rule. 
.  take  a  few  more  days  to  finish  the 
an  open  njle.  So  what?  We  have  not 
4/en(vorked  so  far  this  year. 
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Minnesota,  as  I  do  about  the  sections 

we  are  working  today.  I  am  left  with 
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ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
the  Committee  do  now  rise, 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

^_.    the    Committee    rose; 

the  Speaker  pro  tempore   [Mrs. 

having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 

;,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 

of  the  Whole   House  on   the 

of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 

;,  having  had  under  consid- 

..  the  biU  (H.R.  4264)  to  author- 
i  ppropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
amended  budget  request  for  mili- 
functions  of  the  Department  of 
_  and  to  prescribe  military  per- 
.  levels  for  such  Department  for 
year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
1988  and   1989,  and  for  other 
had  come  to  no  resolution 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

consent  that  all  Members  may 

5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

:  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 

extraneous   material   on   the 

H.R. 4264. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
thei-e  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
eman  from  Wisconsin? 
itiere  was  no  objection. 


AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
ACT  OF  1988 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1988. 

More  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  the  landmark  legislation  that  af- 
forded disabled  children  the  right  to  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  since  disabled  children  were  educat- 
ed in  school  basements  or  hidden  away  in  in- 
stitutions. 

But  we  have  made  little  progress  in  offenng 
these  same  children  equal  access  to  jobs, 
housing,  or  transportation  once  they  leave 
school.  In  the  real  world,  pervasive  and  unre- 
lenting discrimination  against  individuals  with 
disabilities  is  still  a  fact  of  life. 

In  1973,  Congress  enacted  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  disabled  individuals— but  only  in  agencies 
or  organizations  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  I  am  concerned 
about  how  we  explain  to  children  that  their 
rights  are  protected  only  some  of  the  time? 
How  do  we  tell  these  children  that  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  matters  only  when  Federal 
funds  are  specifically  engaged? 

The  administration  has  hardly  been  a  role 
model.  In  their  proposal  to  withdraw  Public 
Law  94-1 42's  protective  regulations,  in  their 
support  of  Grove  City  and  in  the  shameful 
Presidential  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  in 
their  attempt  to  throw  people  off  of  SSI  com- 
pletely or  reduce  their  benefits,  they  have 
demonstrated  the  official  administration 
policy— to  condone  and  carry  out  their  own 
acts  of  blatant  discrimination. 

This  legislation  says  to  the  administration, 
and  to  the  Nation,  that  discrimination  against 
individuals  with  disabilities  is  unacceptable 
anytime,   anywhere,   and   under  any  circum- 

St3nC6S. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  by  giving  dis- 
abled persons  the  right  to  enter  the  same 
buildings,  live  in  the  same  neighborhoods, 
take  the  same  planes  and  buses,  or  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  same  TV  shows  that  all  citizens 
do  is  too  costly,  let  them  consider  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  result  from  increased  depend- 
ency, demoralization,  and  lost  opportunities. 

By  denying  basic  rights,  we  are  denying  36 
million  people  with  disabilities  the  right  to  be 
independent,  productive,  and  economically 
self-sufficient. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  is,  however,  to 
be  reasonable  in  the  pursuit  of  equality.  The 
scope  of  discrimination  prohibited  is  in  line 
with  other  types  of  civil  rights  law.  Only  em- 
ployers with  15  or  more  employees  would  be 
required  to  refrain  from  discriminatory  hiring  or 
workplace  practices.  In  improving  building  ac- 
cessibility, changes  are  not  required  if  the  ex- 
istence of  the  business  or  facility  is  jeopard- 
ized. Mass  transportation  authorities  would 
have  up  to  10  years  to  institute  appropriate 
modifications. 

I  am  not  prepared,  and  I  don't  think  the 
Nation  is  prepared,  to  tell  disabled  children 


that  there  are  limits  on  their  future,  that  there 
will  be  no  protection  from  prejudicial  attitudes 
or  practices  in  the  community  or  in  the  work- 
place, and  that  equality  and  free  access  are 
available  only  to  some,  and  then  only  on  cer- 
tain occasions. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues,  especially 
Mr.  COELHO,  Mr.  CONTE,  and  Mr.  Owens,  for 
their  leadership  and  for  refusing  to  pass  that 
kind  of  legacy  on  to  the  Nation's  children.  I 
pledge  to  work  diligently  for  the  bill's  passage. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LADY  BIRD 
JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  say  thank  you  to  Lady  Bird  John- 
son for  all  of  her  fine  work.  No  one  has  done 
so  much  to  make  our  country  beautiful.  Those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  work  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  are  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  her  efforts.  She  has  made  our  Capital  a 
beautiful  place.  It  was  only  atx)ut  a  block 
away  from  this  Chamber  that  Lady  Bird  began 
her  beautification  program,  and  from  that 
small  beginning,  grew  a  more  attractive 
Nation.  Lady  Bird's  efforts  are  not  only  part  of 
our  Nation's  history,  but  are  entangled  in  my 
family's  history  as  well.  My  brother  Stewart,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  enacted  much  of  the 
program  which  Lady  Bird  envisioned.  Stewart 
always  regarded  that  part  of  his  job  as  a  high- 
light of  his  service  to  this  countp/.  Lady  Bird, 
our  country  owes  you  so  much,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  we  are  beginning  to  pay  our 
debt. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKay]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  previ- 
ous committment  I  was  forced  to  miss  votes 
today.  Had  I  been  able  to  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  for  H.R.  1811,  for  Mr.  Hunter's  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Foley's  amendment,  and  for  Mr. 
Foley's  amendment  as  amended  and  against 
Mr.  LowRY's  and  Mr.  Markey's  amendments. 
I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the  Chair. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel)  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wylie  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skaggs)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skaggs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  McMiLLEN. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Erdreich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skaggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Bosco. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


loans  other  than  those  sold  without  re- 
course, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  denial  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erage for  disabled  adopted  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


SENATE      BILLS      AND      CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1828,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  San  Juan 
County  Nursing  Home,  of  Blanding,  UT:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

S.  1886.  An  act  to  modernize  and  reform 
the  regulation  of  financial  services,  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  authority  of  de- 
pository institution  regulating  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committees  on 
Banlcing,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

S.  2049.  An  act  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Commission  on  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program:  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize reductions  in  the  interest  rate  on 
loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  finance  the  sales  of  properties  acquired 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the 
result  of  foreclosures  and  to  establish  cred- 
itworthiness requirements  and  require  a  0.5 
per  centum   fee   for  assumptions  of  such 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  2273.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  benefit  of  certain  meml)ers  of 
the  Crow  tribe,  and 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1988  as  "National  Poster 
Care  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  May  3,  1988,  at  12 
noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  var- 
ious House  committees  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year  1987 
and  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1988  in  connection  with  foreign  travel 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as 
follows: 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30, 1987 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Membef  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

US  dollar 
Fotergn  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency '' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

Gqwvdtent 

or  us 

currency^ 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equ^alent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  dobr 
Foreign  equnaKiit 
carrmcy         or  US 

oirroicy* 

II if/2' 

7/5 
7/5 

7/7  ' 

.  tnglamJ 

Oelegations  expenses 

S.M4J2 

tiiiiiii* - 

1.040.35  - 

S,M4J2 

208547 

Control  room    — ...., 

Oeletalions  expenses — 

7/2 

7/5 

.fraBB  ,.„.... 

. 

.       1.040.35 

Conliot  room __ 

Committee  total 

7/5 

7/7 

— 

»«_       .. ...—.« 

10.24874 

10.248.74 

'  Vw  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  ^     . 

2  It  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


HmUJAM  H  GRAY  M.  OiaKman.  Apr  21,  1988 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETVI^EEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 

1987 


Date 

Country 

Perd«m' 

Transportation 

OtlK)  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Memlxr  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          oi  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

or  US 
currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

oirrency" 

US  doiai 

Foreign        equivalent 
currency          or  US 
cunency' 

Paul  McNulty,  staff 

_ 7/12 

7/17 

Costa  Rica 

792.00  . 

73400 
22463  . 



79200 

_.    .         73400 

Commercial  ttansportatioii 

Hayden  Gregory,  staff _.... 

7/12 

7/18 

Costa  Rica 

„....         792.00. 

— .' — 

197.67  . 

..    .       1.12370 

ct     1  noo 


rr»Mr:wp<;<iinMAT  RErORD— HOUSE 


9667 


9666 


AMEN[  ED  REPORT  OF 


lame  ol  Membet  oc  anptoyw 


Connnftul  transportitni 

R>tx*  Maes  n.  st3«  

Comm  rojl  Iransportihai .. 


Cn  mttee  total 


ic  Z  TZV^'^«  T^  '^^^  »  "  S  cu.««y  «  used,  ente,  a^nt  expended 


AMEND  D  REPORT 


Hon.  Williai 
Hon  l^ry 


Co  imittee  total 


«» 


AMENdId  report  of  expenditures  for  official  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  OOTH.  AND  ORATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETV/EEN 


Wet.Ui  dG 


•Pi 


tllhse.  &  nuel  a 


Oamm  t  total 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE  May  2,  1988 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30. 

1987— Continued 


Date 


Pet  dem' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Arrival      Departure 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency '' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Poteign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency '' 

currency^ 

currency  ^ 

7/12 


7/18     Costa  Hca 


7»2.M  . 


71826  . 
21.60 
478.00 


718  26 
81360 
47800 


2,376.00 2,176.49 107,07 4.659,56 


POtR  W.  ROOINO.  JR .  Ctuiraian 


OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1 

AND  SEPT.  30, 1987 


Date 


Pet  diem' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Mentbef  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ■■' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 
or  US 

orUS 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency' 

currency' 

D  focd 

Adunnaii 


8/20 
8/18 


8/25     Great  Britain .... 
8/21     Great  Britain ... 


1.570.00  . 
942  00  . 


17.55  1.587.55 

17.55 959.55 


2.51200 


35.10 2.547,10 


constitutes  lodging  and  meals  .     .  .    _„j.j 

airacy  b  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US,  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


WILLIAM  0  fORO,  Chairman,  Apr.  20,  1988 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Membr  or  employee 


Aitival      Departure 


Cowtqt 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US.  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US, 

currency 

or  US 

currency  ^ 

currency  2 

currency  2 

6/21 


8/1 


Austria,,. 


'5,171,26 '5.171.26 


Mai. 


l^nSS"  ^"!'.^3?^*«3r  equrval^it.  ,t  US  currer^y  .  used,  enter  an^nt  ex,^ 


H  tel  expenses 


5.171,26 5,171.26 


STENV  H  HOVER,  Apr  12,  1988 


AMEN  lED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURE  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 
'  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1987 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Airivil      Departure 


Country 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent 
or  US 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency' 

currency  2 

currency'' 

9/14 
10/24 


10/17 
12/18 


Austria 
Austria 


3  4  75303     » 4,753  03 

'8!l37,51  » 8,137,51 


■  fer  (fern  anshtules  todeing  and  meals  ^  ,    „..,.,, 

•rioi^  a"««^  IS  wed,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 
oM  expenses. 


12.890,54 12,890.54 


STENY  H.  HOVER,  Apr.  12,  1988. 


May  2,  1988 
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9667 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dotlar 
Foreign  equnalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


_ 1/6  1/7 

1/7  1/9 

1/10  1/13 

1/13  1/17 

1/17  1/19 

1/19  1/21 

1/21  1/24 

Military  transportation ■■■ 

E  Thomas  Coteman j/9 

1/17 


Hon,  Harold  L,  Volkmer , 


Hon 


El  Salvador 

Tahiti 

New  Zealand _.. 

Australia 

Papua  New  Guinea,, 

Taiwan - 

South  Korea 


UOOO 
35000 
50400 
562  00 
322.00 
364.00 
447.00. 


8.S00.00  . 


1/13     West  Germany 

1/17     Soviet  Union 

1/20     Czechoslovakia 


Commercial  transportation - ■■■■ ■■■-       ., 

«"0'^- ^;i     ^;?o  aZg:: 


872.00 
708.00 
442.00  . 

Wm. 

8,268 


KSI 


9R.n. 


1,060.00  . 


Commercial  transportatioo -■■■ ,.,  .  .     :z"' 

AM  Castilk)  2/<  2/5      West  Germany.. 

**     ^  2/6  2/15     Italy 


2,325.655 


336.21 
1,865.00  . 


199  00 


2,6I2.0S  . 


Commercial  transportation ^•^■■■ 

Timothy  Galvin 2/4 

2/6 


2/5      West  Germany.. 
2/15     Italy 


33621 
2,325.655 


199.00. 
1,865.00 


3.943.00  . 


Commercial  transportation 


Hon  Arlan  Stangeland 2/25 


2/26     Sweden 


3.027.80 


2/29     Norway'  .^ - 3,82310 


502.00  . 
600.00. 


imsn. 


Commercial  transportation ., 
Hon  Edward  R,  Madigan 


hmm. 


1/6 
1/11 
1/8 


1/8       Hong  Kong 
1/12     Hong  Kong. 
1/11     China 


4,94810 
1,625 


636  00 
43800 


Codel 


Commercial  transportation - 

Diane  licsman ..- 1/6 

1/8 

Commercial  transportation 

Jacqueline  Parke -Vc'- 

l/o 
1/11 
1/8 

Commercial  transportation 

Charles  Hilty . 


305.40. 


11000 

35000 

504  00 

562  00 

32200 

364  00 

447.00 

8.500.00 

87:.00 

73457 

44200 

96200 

864.00 

1,06000 

2,612.00 

19900 

1.S6500 

3,94300 

19900 

1.865.00 

3,94300 

50200 

60000 

4,09000 

63600 

43800 
30540 


1/8  Hong  Kong 
1/12  Hong  Kong 
1/11     China  , 


1/8  Hong  Kong 
1/12  Hong  Kong 
l/U     Oiina,,. 


Commercial  transportation .. 
Codel  Madigan  other  expenses 

Local  transportation 

Foreign  Service  personnel 

Miscellaneous  (telephone I 
Hon  Robin  Tallon 

Military  transportation 
Hon  James  R,  Olin 

Military  transportation 
Hon,  Arlan  Stangeland 

Military  transportation 
Hon  Bill  Emerson 

Military  transportation 
Hon  Robert  F  Smith 

Military  transportation 


1/6 
I/ll 
1/17 

1/8 
1/13 


1/8 

1/13 

1/19 

1/11 

1/17 


Hong  Kong 
Hong  Kong 
Hong  Kong 
China, , 
Philippines 


494810 
1.625 


4.94810 
1.62S 


989610 

1.62S 

13.941 96 


636.00. 
438.00. 


3SS.«. 


636.00. 
438.00. 


305.40 


63600 

43800 
305.40 


63600 
43800 
30540 


1.272.00  . 
43800. 

670.00  . 


S3MS. 


3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 


3/8  SMtzertaod 

3/8  SwitzerlanI 

3/8  Switzeriaod 

3/8  Switzerland 

3/8  Switzerland 


41000 
27SJt 
41000 
41000 
41000 


1018  75 

SJ3100 
5J3100 
5.53100 
553100 
5  53100 


117.53  . 
1Kj02. 


1.272.00 
43800 
67000 
53885 

1.018.75 
11753 
18602 
410  00 

5,53100 
275.86 

5,531M 
41000 

5.531.00 
41000 

5.53100 
41O00 

5,53100 


Committee  total , 


19,352.86 54,178.80 


330.12  73,861.78 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals,  

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivateni;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended, 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

MAR.  31, 1988 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US,  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency " 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equnalent 

foreign 

eqwvalent 

foreign 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency' 

currency' 

currency' 

Hon  PatSwindall.. 


Hon  Marge  Roukema j/J 

1/6 
1/8 

Hon  Bruce  Vento - 1/* 

1/6 
1/8 

1/4 

1/6 
1/8 

Hon,  Thomas  Manton l/< 

1/6 
1/8 

1/4 

1/6 
1/8 

1/4 

1/6 
1/8 

Hon  Walter  fauntroy 1/5 

Hon  Pal  Swindall 1/20 

Hon  Kweisi  Mlume 

Hon  George  Woitley — 


Hon  Gerald  Kleczka 


Hon  Tom  McMHIen. 


Hon.  Walter  fauntroy 


2/4 

2/14 

2/16 

2/18 

3/20 


1/6 

1/8 

1/9 

1/6 

1/8 

1/9 

1/6 

1/8 

1/9 

1/6 

1/8 

1/8 

1/6 

1/8 

1/9 

1/6 

1/8 

1/9 

1/7 

1/27 

1/29 

2/8 

2/16 

2/18 

2/19 

3/22 


._ .........  405.00  . 

.„..._ _.„.  139.00  . 

300.00. 

405.00. 

139.00  . 

_ 308.00  . 

'". '■"■■■ - ♦05.00  . 

Sa7tago™Chile  ,' l^JO  ■ 


Sao  Pauto  Brazil 

Buenos  Aires.  Argentina.. 

Santiago.  Chile — 

Sao  Pauk).  Brazil 

Buenos  Aires.  Argentina.. 

Santiago.  Chile 

San  Pauk),  Brazil 

Buenos  Aires.  Argentina.. 

Santiago,  Chile 

Sao  Paulo.  Brazil 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 


Sao  Pauk).  Brazil 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Santiago,  Chile 

Sao  Pauk),  Brazil 

Buenos  Aires.  Argentina... 

Santiago,  Chile  

Barbados 

Peoples  Republic  Ctiina 

Republic  of  Korea -. 

Barbados 

Madrid.  Spain 

Paris,  france ,. 

Milan,  Italy,, 


301.00 — 

405.00 — 

139.00 "  3.S0SJ7  . 

308.00....- 


TIM. 


'ifOiXI . 


n.n. 

•24J6. 


'%m» 


77.4S. 
>24JS. 


>3J06.S7. 


77.11. 
«24J6. 


308.00 

405.00 

139.00 '  3.6fl6J7  . 

308.00 

405  00 

13900 »  3.606.87  . 

»  780.00  . 


77.41. 
<24JS. 

vW. 

'  24  86  . 
*  21.00  . 


1.113.07 -- 

166.00 » 14,4«1.90 

779.00 •  I4.4l4i2 

303.72. 
478i5  . 


23J0. 


Caracas,  Venezuela.. 


674.78 -.    '  2.736.87 

250.00 '  1.162  00  . 


30800 
48248 

3.77073 
30800 
482  48 

3.770  73 
30800 
482  48 

3.77073 
30800 
482  48 

3,77073 
30800 
482  48 

3.77073 
30800 
482  48 

3.77073 
80100 

1.11307 

14,627  90 

15,26322 
303.72 
499.85 

3,411.65 

1.412.00 
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me  of  Memter  oi  employe* 


cCaiKfcss.. 


Conslai  ine 

Com  nnee  Mill.. 


c  m  c 
Un  ign  < 


r^'^s^JIU'S  T^  e,u»a^..  -  US  c«,enc  «  used,  en.e,  ^^  expen*d. 
transpoftation 
tianspoftation 
Coninaal  transportatioii 


'Pet 

:'  MiMi  y 


RE  m  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31.  1988 


bme  o(  Memljet  «  employee 


Congfessma   Martin  Frost . 


Coim  (Cial  transpwtiliiM .. 


PatTKk  Bo(  iHwger 


Oepai  meni  o(  Army  IransportatiOB., 


Peter  Starr 


Con*  iccal  earner  (Pan  Am).. 


LaweMX 


lintaHart  t 


REPOJr 


Patnaa 
Ricanlo 
Ijmrem 
Hon.  Tor 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE  May  2,  1988 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  BANKING,  F.N«^^^^^^^^  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BEP.EEN  JAN.  1  AND 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  O'  U  S 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency  - 


Foreign 
cuiiency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency  '■' 


3/18 
3/19 
3/19 


3/21 
3/24 
3/24 


Caracas.  Venezuela 
Caracas.  Venezuela 
Caracas.  Venezuela 


375.00      '  813.00 

625,00  ■■  806.00 

625  00  •■  «l^^ 

6.240.12  39.656  86 


1.188.00 
1.43100 
1.431.00 


U6  64 49,043.62 


FERNAND  1  ST  GERMAIN,  Chairman.  Apr.  27,  1988. 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U  S 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ■' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  '■= 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency '' 


2/14  _  2/16  Spani.- 
2/17  2/18  Fraw.. 
2/19    2/20  II*..-. 


41584 
582.45 
88539 


20767 


1/2 
1/4 
1/7 
1/8 
1/11 


1/4 

1/7 

1/8 

l/U 

1/12 


Hong  Kong 

China  (PRC) .. 

Japan     

South  Korea... 
Pliilppines 


32400 
404  00 
24200 
34800 
134  00 


1-30 

22 
2-4 
2^ 


2-2 

2-4 
2-6 
2-9 


Austril 

itaV 

Germany 

England 


1-3 

2-2 
2-4 
2^ 


2-2 
24 
2-6 
29 


Aiisira 

Italy 

Germany 

England 


578.00 
4U00 
402  00 
79000 

5780O 
41800 

402  00 
790  00 


Comi  eicialcamef  (Pan  Am).. 


1/2 


yi5 


.  Tluilaiid 

Bangkok  

Chiang  Kham.. 


2,499 


J/J5 
1/16 


1/16 
1/19 


Chiang-Rai 

Hat  Yai    

Phuket   

Ijos.  VieirtiaM.. 
Thailand 


2.303  IS 


21395$ 


242900 


242900 

•303400 
•124  31 


«t611 


66  $5 


41584 
79012 
88539 

2.303  88 
32400 
404  00 
24200 
34800 
134.00 

2,139  56 
578.00 
41800 
402  00 
856,55 

2,429,00 
57800 
418.00 
40200 
790  00 

2.42900 

■5,533.00 
124.31 


86.11 


C  mmittee  total 


10,21068  12.545  86 340."  23,030.76 


(tan  ijMHliiiile&  Ucine  and  rneals  ^^ 

^^^  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


'P( 

>  CfmeraH  m  traosportatnn 
«  Li  ^  transpvtatKn 


WILIIAM  H  GRAY  III,  Chairman,  Apr  21.  1988 


OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETVyEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1988 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Nameot  Memlier  or  empkiyee 


Arrival      Departure 


CoaMy 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  = 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency - 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency^ 


brrisey 

artmez 

Zaglamczny 
Saiyer 


3/22 
3/19 
3/17 
1/9 
1/13 


3/30     Italy 
3/25     France 
3/26     France 
1/13 
1/17 


West  Germaay.. 
Soviet  Unini 


1,442  29 


800.00 

1,000.00 

l.OOOOO - 

108500 M. 105,00 

70800  ■'84600 


1.3550O 2.155,00 

907  00 - - '■„  .  ™ 

81800  — • 


1,81800 

..  ;.. 2,190.00 

Kii -         1.580.57 


Mmittee  total 


4,59300 5,03100 


2657  9,650.57 


''^'^.T:t.  Tm.  equ^alent.  il  US  curr««y  is  used,  enter  a,,»un,  e,pen«d 
Maiy  transportation.  U  S  /Europe  and  m  Europe 
gmnetaal  transportatior.  Europe/U  S 


AUGUSTUS  F  HAVKRINS.  Chairman,  Apr  25.  1988. 
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Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equnalent 

Foreign 

currency 

or  US 
currency ' 

currency 

or  US 
currency' 

currency 

Ackerman,  G 

Military  transportation... 
Andross,  S 


3/23 


3/25  Panama . 


212.00 


2/8 
2/9 
2/11 


2/9 
2/11 
2/13 


France.-. 

Italy 

England .. 


Commercial  transportation 
Agris.  N 

Military  transportation 
Atkins,  C 


3/23 


3/25 


1/4 

1/19 

1/17 

1/15 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/19 

Thailand 
Vietnam  . 

Laos 

Thailand.. 


Commercial  transportation 
Beieuler.  D  


1/20 
1/27 


1/27 
1/29 


PRC  (China) . 
South  Korea.. 


Military  transportation .. 


3/5 


3/8      Switzerland.. 


White  House  transportation 
Berry.  S 


1/20 
1/27 


1/27 
1/29 


PRC  (China) .... 
South  Korea 


Military  transportation... 

Military  transportation... 
isun,  S 


2/29 


3/2      Switzerland 


1/20 
1/27 


1/27 
1/29 


PRC  (China) .. 
South  Korea... 


Military  transportation.. 


Bolognese.  K 1/31 

Commercial  transportation 

Boyei.  RK 


2/4      Switzerland.. 


Commercial  transportation 
Bowman,  M 

Military  transportation 

Broomfield,  W  

Military  transportation. 


1/10 
1/13 

1/14 
1/16 


1/13 
1/14 
1/16 
1/20 


Vugoslavia 
Poland 


England 


2/4 


2/8      Barbados 

3/2      Switzerlaiid.. 


Biuce  T 3/7  3/11 

""  ■    3/11  3/14 

3/14  3/17 

Commercial  transportation ■■. ■  - 

Bush  R  - 1/"  ''" 

°     •  1/17  1/20 

1/20  1/23 

Commercial  transportation ..■.■ ■••,■,■- 

'^*'' 1^52  I^IS 

1/15  1/16 


South  Korea... 
Hong  Kong  „., 
Singapore 


Philippines .. 

Taiwan 

Japan 


Thailand. 
Vietnam.. 
Laos 


Commercial  transportation  „ 

Commercial  transportation .. 
Chambers.  FM 


2/2 


2/7 


India.. 


1/10 

1/15 
1/17 
1/20 

Commercial  transportation - 

Crockett.  GW 1/6 

1/10 
1/13 
1/17 
1/19 
1/21 
Military  transportation.. 


Military  transportation.. 
Daoust.  E 


1/14 
1/17 
1/20 
1/22 


Paraguay  .. 

Panama 

Costa  Rica.. 
Honduras.... 


1/7 
1/9 

1/13 
1/17 
1/19 
1/21 
1/24 


El  Sahrador 

Tahiti 

New  Zealand .. 
Australia . 


Papua.  New  Guinea.. 

Taiwan 

Korea 


2/4 


2/8      Bartiados.. 


1/9 

1/13 

1/17 


1/13 
1/17 
1/20 


West  Germany... 

Soviet  Union 

Czechoskwakia 


2/29 


Commercial  transportation 

Military  transportation _..... - 

Donovan,  M '■ 

Military  transportation. : ■...••••■■ 

Doman,  R -.■     |/}» 

Commercial  transportation ■^■■- 

Military  transportation  !  way 

Commercial  transportation  1  way - -..-._■ 

Dunman,  T —- - 3/2- 

Military  transportation 

Dymally.M - ]J^^^ 

1/11 
1/14 
1/14 

Commercial  transportation - 

Eckert,  S l/"/ 

Commercial  transportatkm 

Fascell,  0 2/4 

Military  transportation _ 


3/2      Switzertand., 


1/19 
1/20 


Nicaragua.. 
Honduras .. 


3/25     Honduras.. 


8/25     Panama.. 


1/10 
1/11 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 


Zaire 

Belgium 

Israel 

Jordan 

Saudi  Arabia.. 


1/16     Japan 

2/8      Bartodos.. 


Military  transportation 

Finley,  M 

Commercial  transportation .. 

Military  transportation 


2/29  3/2      Switzerland.. 


1/19 


1/25     Portugal.. 


2/4 


2/8      Barbados.. 


2/29 


3/2      Switzerland.. 


Finn, 


Military  transportatkm.. 

D 


1/11 
1/13 


l/U 
1/21 


England 

South  Africa .. 


248.00  . 

41800 

50600 


1,176.00  . 

441.00  . 

73.50. 

441.00  . 


1.U3.07  . 
332.00  . 


420.00. 


1,113.07  . 
332.00. 


426.00. 


1.11307  . 
33200 


800.00  . 


462.00. 
139.50. 


West  German);::::::::. - -     395 « 


96800 


779.00  . 


49800  . 
636.00  . 
432.00  . 


1,474.00  . 
647  00  . 
876.00  . 

2:205:06  ■■ 


'  272.67 


50000. 
294  00 
52800  , 
42600  . 


110.00  . 

35000  . 

486  00  . 
52800  . 
36300  . 
364  00 
447  00 


779.08  . 


1,085.00  . 
708.00. 
442.60. 


426.00. 


212.00  . 


1.126.00  . 

I9S.0O  . 

225.00. 

107.00 
'46IJ)0. 


1.752.00 


779.00. 


'  207.44 


"624.70 


'612.77. 


"  335.55  . 


121.00  . 
'994.00. 


4J99.M  . 


2.430.90  . 


4j«:i0  . 


534.tS 
17.011. 
753.01. 
4.741.25 . 


14.461.90  . 


4.«7.« . 


14.4(1J0  . 


7.flK.10  . 


14.4tlJ9D  . 


3J7UI0. 
50.97 


U1.97  . 
3.723J0O. 


1.414.22  . 


74(5.10. 


4^60.00. 
337.67. 


3.99S.O0  . 
747.00  . 
150.00. 


4.541.00  . 


3.«»jOe. 


3.477.00  . 


8.500.00  . 


1.4«i2  . 


3.401.00  . 
1.105.00  . 


7.085.10  . 


S52.ll  . 

1.566:18: 

250.00. 


4J99.10  . 


n.95 

96.00 

2,903  20 


2.019.00  . 


1.414.22  . 


7.0(5.10  . 


4,053.00  . 


1.414.22  . 


US  dollar 

equwalenl 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dolar 
Foreign  equwalenl 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


«9(.97. 


25100. 


van. 


496.97. 


(2.19. 


26.57 


212  00 
4.59910 
24800 
418  00 
50600 
2,43090 
21200 
4,59910 
1,17600 
97505 
160  50 
1.69098 
4.74125 
1,113.07 
332  00 
14,46190 
42000 
4.467.00 
1.113.07 
33200 
14.461.90 
426.00 
7.0(510 
1.11307 
332.00 
14.46190 
80000 
3.87100 
520.97 
139  50 
39800 
1,14997 
3.72300 
77900 
1.484  22 
42600 
7.08510 
49800 
63600 
432  00 
4,66000 
2,06967 
64700 
1,79692 
3,995  00 
3,44897 
15000 

4.54100 

27267 

3,01900 
50000 
294  00 
61019 
42600 

3,477  00 
11000 
350  00 
486  00 
52800 
36300 
36400 
447  00 

8,50000 
779  00 

1.484  22 

1.08500 
73457 
44200 

3.40100 

1.10500 
42600 

7.0(510 


13J0. 


7J(5.10. 


(52.11 

25000 
21200 

4.59910 

1,126  00 
19500 
225.00 
19595 
564  00 

2.903  20 

1,765  20 

2,01900 
77900 

1,484  22 
207.44 

7.08510 
62470 

4.05300 
61277 

1,48422 
335.55 

7,085 10 
12100 
994  00 


j^       ^  ^\r\r\ 


/-/-k*.T<-t»¥?ccT/-kM  A I   nT:r-c\itT\ hi^ttqf 
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File,  w 


Conw  »cial  transinrtation 


Ford.  B 


Comn  !<aal  Iratspottlm .. 


Mil 
FuslH.  J 


ConH^ercial  tfanspofUlm .. 
IransDOrtalmi _.. 


May 


IMiti  i 


Galey.  M 
IM 


MHti  y 


Com  Hcial 


Militi  y 


Goodnufl. 

Con 
Grunberg. 

Cm 
Hickey,  D 

M* 
Hgto.  R 


Corn  Hcial  IransvorUtiM .. 


Com  efcial  tianfwtiliin 


IHrt.  1 1rmstxtatiw... 


Con  octal 


N»R.« 


Coir  indal 


bipaai.  G 


Con  wrcial 


fosti 
Lantos.  T 


inuw    P 


LmiiK,  I 


Lfliie.  D 


Hack.  C 


Mas, 

f 

dncr, 


OiKWS, 

I 
Paolo. 


PkUu  I.  G 


Name  ol  MotIw  oc  emptoyee 


transportation... 
TiaBportata.. 


transportation .. 
transportation 


transportation 
transportation 


Iranspoftatian .. 
trantiwtatin 


transportation  1  may.. 
ttansportatoi  1  way 


Con  nercial  transportation 


I  transportatlM-. 


(o^nemA  traisportatnn  1  oay.. 
r  transportalm  1  My — 


Co  mrcul  transpoctatioo .. 


;onmacial  transportatim.. 
to  transportation  cost 


3onmiacial  tiansportalkm  1  way 

transportation  1  way _ 


D  Mcraal  transportation .. 


S 


tiansportatnn... 


C  mmeraal  transportatm .. 


h  I  transportation  cast.. 


C  mmered  transpoilatin .. 


Date 


Pet  diem ' 


Transportation 


Ottiei  purposes 


Total 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency '' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency  ^ 


1/13  1/W  Belgium 

1/14  1/U  France 

1/17  1/20  Soviet  Union 

1/20  1/21  totria 

1/21  1/24  Germany 

1/2A  1/27  tngla™l - 

"in 1/13  Germany 

1/13  1/17  Sonet  Umon — 

1/17  1/20  Cadnsloialua... 


4.468.00. 


195.00 

58200 

550-00  

191  00  

67500 

72600  


43.6S. 


65.60. 


1.08500 
70800  . 
442.00. 


4,513.00  . 


26.57. 


4.468.00 
19500 
625.65 
550  00 
19100 
74060 
726.00 
4.583  00 
1,08500 
734.57 
44200 


1/4 
1/6 

\n 


1/6 
1/8 
1/9 


Brazil 
Argentina 
CMe 


■■liijiiob 'ZZ.- 3.40100 


1,105.00  . 


2/29 


1/9 
1/13 


3/2      Switzerland 

1/13     Germany 

1/17     So«t  Union.. 


308  OO 
40500 
13900  . 

'26776; 


2$.S3. 

3.606.17  . 


77.4*. 


1.278.00  . 
708:00. 


7JM5.1D  . 


26  57 


3/23 


3/31     Mia.. 


>  902.82 


1.766.00 
1.105.00  . 


5.568.00  . 


1/11 


1/17 


1,752.00  . 


13.20. 


2,019.00  . 


2/4 

i/9 

1/13 

1/17 


brtmlos.. 


2/8 


1/13     Germany 

1/17     Soviet  Union 

1/20    Czeclnsobaiiia.. 


779.00. 


1,484.22  . 


1.085.00  .... 
708.00  .... 
442.00  ... 


26.57 


3,401.00  . 
1.105.00 


1/13 
1/K 
1/20 
1/21 
1/24 


2/* 


1/14     Belgium 

1/20  Soviet  Union — 

1/21     Austria 

1/24  West  Germany.. 

1/26     England  


2/8      Barbados  . 


1/9 

1/13 

1/17 


1/13     West  Germany 
1/17     Soviet  Union 
1/20     Czechosolvakia 


195.00  . 

■■•  I.IOO.OO  . 
191.00  . 
675.00  . 
484.99. 

779!bd"! 

xmai". 

708.00. 
442  00. 


1/10 
1/15 
1/16 
1/20 


1/14 
1/16 
1/20 
1/22 


Paraiuay 

Panama 

Cosia  Rica.. 
Honduras... 


3/23 


3/25     Panama.. 


SOD  00. 

29400. 
528  00  . 
42600  . 

IxiW. 


1/9 

1/13 

1/17 


1/13     West  Germany 
1/17     Sonet  Umon 
1/19     Czcdnsloyaba . 


I72.«. 


mm. 
mn 


1.105.00 
308.00 
40500 
243.01 
3.606.87 
267.76 
7,085.10 
1.27800 
734.57 
1.766-00 
1.105.00 
90282 
5,568.00 
1.765.20 
2.019.00 
77900 
1,484.22 
1,085  00 
734.57 
442.00 
3.401.00 
1,10500 
195-00 
1,10000 
191-00 
675-00 
484.99 
4,583  00 
77900 
1,484-22 
1,08500 
73457 
442-00 
3.401-00 
1,10500 
500-00 
294  00 
610-19 
426-00 
3,477,00 
21200 
4,59910 
87200 
734,57 
328.00 
XwIM"!""!! - H03-58 


4.S83.00  . 


1.484J2  . 


2S37. 


3.401.00. 
1.105.00  . 


82.19. 


3.477.00 

4;599i0i; 


26.57 


1,10500 


1/3 

1/10 

1/10 

1/12 

1/13 

1/15 

1/16 


1/10 
1/10 
1/12 
1/13 
1/15 
1/16 
1/19 


Israel 

Jordan 

Iraq 

Kuwait ~. 

Bahrain 

Saut  Arabia- 
Oman 


1.120.00 . 
164.00  . 
200.00. 
228.00  . 
208.00. 
180.00. 
485.00. 


45.01  . 
353.89. 


49.86. 


22.85. 
367IS  . 


215.43  . 


4,805.00  . 


1/20 
1/27 


1/27     pre  (Onna) . 
1/29     South  Korea.. 


'663.07 . 
332.00. 


12/23 
12/27 


12/27 
1/2 


Czechoslovakia.. 
Hungary 


632.00 
1,036.00. 


1,999.10  . 


3/17 


3/19 


6325. 


1/9 

1/13 

1/17 


1/13     West  Germany 
1/17     Soviet  Union 
1/20     Czechoslovakia 


872.00  . 
TOLOO  . 

nam. 


1/12 
1/14 
1/21 


1/13     Italy 

1/21     Angola 
1/22     Brazil.. 


700.00. 

70000. 
70000. 


2/4 


2/8      BarindBS.. 


>  535.82. 


2/11 
2/13 
2/17 
2/17 


2/13 
2/17 
2/17 
2/20 


Fran 

SwitzcrM.. 

Austria 


394.00  . 
992.00. 

5n.(io! 


3/7 
3/8 


3/8 

3/12     Sovwl  Union . 


195.00. 
750.00 


1,10500 
1.120.00 
258.87 
553-89 
250.85 
575  L8 
18000 
70043 
4.805-00 
66307 

33200 

..  • 14,461-90 

1.036-00 

1.99910 

63.25 

872.00 
734.57 
442.00 

1J83.00 

1.105.00 
700.00 
700.00 
700.00 

4,254.00 
535.82 

1,484.22 

394.00 

992.00 

37.14 

691.71 

2,976.34 
195.00 
750.00 

4,364.00 


26.57 


1JS3.00. 
1.105.OO . 


4.254.00. 


1.484.22  . 


37.14  . 


J0171.;- 


2.976.34  . 


4,364.00  . 


2/14 


1/31 


2/14     Egyjt 

"2/4 Switzotwil 


800.00. 


1/11 


l/U     Ei«M. 


121 00 


3.871.00  . 


800.00 

3.871.00 

121.00 
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Continued 


Name  of  Mentier  or  emplqree 


Commercial  transportation 
Pe«I.K 


Commercial  transportation 


Roth,  S 

Commercial  transportation.. 
Roth.  T 

Military  transportation 

Smith.  C 

Commercial  transportation 
Smith.  I 

Commercial  transportation .. 
Snowe.  0 


Cooimerdal  transportation . 
Solarz,  S 


Commercial  transportation .. 


Military  transportation.. 
Solomon,  G 


Military  transportation... 

Spalalin,  I 


Commercial  transportation  . 
Verstandig,  T 


Commercial  transportation.. 

Watson,  L 

Militanf  transportation 

Wein|jerg.H - 


Commercial  transportation ... 
Military  transportation 


Weiss,! 

MMtary  transportation 


Commercial  transportation .. 


Military  transportation.. 
Wilkens,K 


Commercial  transportation.. 

Military  transportation 

Wr^  J 


Commercial  transportation  . 
Committee  total 


Date 


l^diem' 


Transportation 


OHier  pwposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure 


CoMitiy 


Fotoin 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equnralent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnaleni 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

equivaM 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


Uil 


or  US 


1/13 


MIX     South  Africa. 


IJ09.00. 


1/10 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 


1/13 
1/14 
1/16 
1/21 


Yugoslavia.. 
Poland 


West  Gemianif... 
England 


4(200. 

139.00. 

398.00. 

UIOOO  . 


4.529.00 
5897 


(WeTp"'".;"";^";; ;;;;"--" '/♦  ^Z" 

Militaiy  transportation .-■. ■•■,••, 

llotvrts  A -     1/7  1/" 

"°^^'  1/11  1/15 

1/16  1/21 

Commercial  transportation 


77M0. 


vnm. 


Kona. 


Thailand 


664.00 

1.460.00  . 

735.00  . 


\mn. 


1/3 
1/4 
1/7 


1/4 
1/7 
1/16 


Singapore.. 

Korea 

Philippines.. 


140.00. 

49100. 

•657.04. 


4.;kji. 


I03J4. 


2/4 


2/8      Bartiados. 


779.00. 


337.67  . 


2SM0. 


\mn. 


1/7 
1/8 


1/8 
1/9 


Romana .. 
Germany.. 


1/3 


1/14     Israel 


256.00. 
175.00 


UHMH. 


1/10 
1/13 
1/14 


1/13 
1/14 
1/16 


Yugoslavia.. 

Po&nd 

Germany 


46240. 
139.50. 
398.00. 


2.7)5«  . 

ijmW. 


S8J7 


1/3 

1/4 

1/7 

1/17 

1/20 


1/4 

1/7 

1/17 

1/20 

1/23 


Singapore..-. 

Korea 

Philippines.. 

Taiwan 

Japan 


14000 
498  00  . 
1.47400  . 
647  00 
876.00 


i»im. 


337.67 
104.27 


2SU0. 


2/5 


2/7      GenMy.. 


mAA. 


4W.00 


3.432.1$  . 


1/20 
1/27 


1/27 
1/29 


PRC  (CNoa) . 
Korea 


I.I13.07  . 
332.00. 


1/13  1/14 

1/14  1/16 

1/16  1/20 

1/20  1/21 

1/21  1/24 

1/24  1/27 

Commercial  transportation 

Sprunger.C {/J 

1/7 
1/8 
l/ll 

Commercial  transportation _ .  ,, 

Torreem  R  l/l"  "" 

"""'■    1/11  1/12 

1/12  1/12 

1/13  1/15 

1/15  1/16 

1/16  1/19 


Belgium 

France  

Soviet  Union.. 

Austria 

Germany  

England 


14.461.90  . 


195.00  . 
244.00. 
75.000. 
191.00  . 
675.50  . 
726.00. 


43.65 
70.00. 
84  20 
65.60. 


1/4 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/12 


Hong  Kong.. 


pre  (Chna). 

Japan 

Korea 


324.00. 
'329.00. 

242.00  . 
>298.00. 

>84jOO. 


4J83.00 


Iraq 

Kuwait 

Bahrain 

Saudi  Aratia. 
Oman 


110:00. 

22U0. 


2.139.56 

4501 

451.10 


4MI. 


22JS. 


MjH. 


367.11  . 


4BjH. 


1/10 
1/13 
1/14 
1/16 


1/13 
1/141 
1/16 
1/20 


Germany.. 
England  .. 


462jn. 
139.S0. 
39(00  . 
968.00  . 


215.43  . 

7i03.5l  . 

51.97. 


2/4 


2/8 


779.00. 


3.723«. 


1.414.» 


1/9 

1/13 

1/17 


1/13 
1/17 
1/19 


Germany 

Soviel  Union 

Czednslovalua.. 


l.K&il0. 
TOUO. 
32U0. 


ma . 


1/19 

1/21 
2/4 


1/21 

1/23 
2/8 


Austria 

Germany.. 
Bartiados. 


312.00. 

316.00. 
779.00 


4.5n00 
1.105.00 

17.43  . 

60.16 


1/11 

.......... 


1/17 

'2/8 


1.7S2il. 


BartHdos. 


779.00. 


1.484i2 
...„„.. 


13i0. 


1/9 

1/14 

1/16 

1/20 

1/21 

1/24 


1/13 
1/16 
1/20 
1/21 
1/24 
1/27 


Germany 

France 

Soviel  Unia*. 

Austria 

Germany 

England 


172.00  . 
488.00. 

msn: 

191.00. 

675.00. 

>$34M. 


1.414i2  . 


25.60 


1/13 

1/14 
1/16 
1/20 
1/21 
1/24 


1/14 
1/16 
1/20 
1/21 
1/24 
1/27 


France 

Soviet  Unn.. 

Austria 

Germany 

Englanif 


mm. 

244Je. 
7S1.00. 
191 K . 
(7i00. 

mm. 


4.701.90  . 
1.105.00 

4365" 

7000 
84.20 
65.60  . 


4,583-00  . 


■IJ0900 
4,52900 
52097 
139  50 
39800 
1,21000 
3,72300 
77900 
1,484  22 
664  00 
1.46000 
838  24 
4,762  00 
14000 
498  OO 
1.25271 
4J9(.00 
77900 
1,48422 
25600 
17500 
2,71500 
1,760.00 
3.87900 
52097 
139.50 
39800 
3,647  00 
140.00 
498.00 
2,06967 
2,70668 
87600 
4.89800 
603  00 
3,432,15 
1.11307 
33200 
14.46190 
19500 
287  65 
82000 
27520 
74110 
726.00 
4.58300 
374  00 
32900 
242.W 
298.00 
84  00 
2,139  56 
S4.87 
55810 
25085 
57518 
18000 
70043 
7.20351 
52097 
139  50 
39800 
96800 
3.72300 
77900 
1.484  22 
1,06500 
73457 
32800 
4,57700 
1,10500 
60543 
54616 
77900 
1,414.22 
1,765.20 
2.01900 
77900 
1.484  22 
87200 
48800 
75000 
19100 
70110 
53400 
4.701.90 
1.105.00 
195.00 
28765 
82000 
27520 
74060 
726.00 
4.58300 


111J63.66 365.01670 6,326 13  482.70649 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  __,  _u„  . «,i  „,»«to,( 

' It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  do«ar  equivalent;  il  US  currency  B  used,  enter  amouil  expended 
'  Represents  refunds  of  unused  pet  diem 

l»-059  0-89-28  (Pt  7) 
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UMI 


967! 

RfPOT 


Hw  «Nk  n  Onger.  Jr 


airtait.. 
airtaie   

cLminee  total 


Com  crcial 

Mikt  ry 


'I 


.iSl^SS" 'S!*enlS  Sf  *ta  w^alent;  ,1  US  ».ex,  ,s  used,  ente,  «m.i  expended 


REPOf  r  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR 


Hm  B«A»  Vucanonch . 
(  nrnittee  totil... 


K  Ineigii 


REPOIT 


/Mrew 

( 
Kmtm 


tive 
the 
lowi: 


of 
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19oo 


Date 


Pel  diem' 


Tiansportalion 


Othei  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Memto  «  empMyee 


Amval      Departute 


Countiy 


Foieign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

mUS 

cuirency^ 


Fneign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US 

currency  ■■' 


Foietgn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency '' 


U  S  dollar 
Foreign  equivaleni 
currency  oi  U.S. 

cuirency* 


1/9 

1/13 

1/17 


1/13     West  Geimanif... 

1/17     Sowel  Umon 

1/20    Czedndookia... 


1,44279 


87200 
70800 
W2.00 


26.57. 


MO  56 
110500 


1.442.29  87200 

734  57 
442.00 

640  56 

.„ 1,10500 


2.022  OO  1,745  56 


26  57  3,79413 


JACK  BROOKS  Chairman,  Apr  20,  1986 


OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMinEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR. 

31, 1988 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Otlwr  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Memta  oc  eflipkiiitt 


Arraal      Departure 


Couiliy 


Foieign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency" 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency' 

currency" 

1/20 
1/27 


1/27     People  s  Republic  of  awia 

1/29     SoBlli  toea 


1.11307  . 
332  00 


1.11307 
33200 


1.44507 


1,445.07 


*"  SS'^B WeSS  ^dola.  «m*^.  -  US  currency  .s  .^.  enter  am<«nt  e.^ 


MORRIS  K  UDALL.  Chairman.  Api  11.  1988 


OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR. 

31, 1988. 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Menibei  or  employee 


Amval      Departure 


Oowtiy 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

wUS 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US 

currency - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency" 


iinstein.. 
Coi  meroal  I 


2/9 


G  bert 


transportatnii .. 
CoAmercial  transportation . 
iimmittee  total 


vn 


2/16     lapan 
3/»'   itt»I 


233.748 


1.112.00  . 


233,74« 


4,225.00 

114.75 


1.81200 

4,22500 

814.75 


1.42368  ZZZZZZZZZ'.l 1.423.68 


2.51200 


5.76343  ''"5  *3 


'^"^^^^  ^doKar  equ»alenl:  it  US.  cumKy  6  used,  enter  amount  expended 


WILLIAM  D  FORD,  Chairman.  Apr  12.  1988. 


ElJECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Ufcder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
communications  were  taken  from 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


1.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
year  1989  budget  of  the  District  of  Co- 
and  revised  fiscal  year  1988  request, 
to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  446 
SUt.  806);  PubUc  Law  98-473.  section 
)  (98  Stat.  1837)  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-188): 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
to  be  printed. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
(Legal  Counsel).  Department  of  De- 
transmitting  a  report  of  individuals 
filed  DD  Form  1787.  report  of  DOD 
defense  related  employment,  for  fiscal 
1987.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2397(e):  to 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
1  )efense.  transmitting  notification  of  the 


351 
deni 
f  isci  1 
lum  >ia 
pur  uant 
(87 
lOlt) 
to  t  le  I 
derid 

3:12 
Cot  nsel 
feme 
wh( 
and 
yea  ■ 
the 


3i  43. 


transfer  of  funds  in  support  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Democratic  Resistance,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  114nt.:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3544.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Force  Management  and 
Personnel),  transmitting  the  defense  man- 
power requirements  report  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  which  in  conjunction  with  Secretary 
Carluccis  annual  report  to  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  addresses  the  Department's 
total  manpower  resources,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  115(b)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3545.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  test  near  Hawaii,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  100-204.  section  1201(b)(3) 
(101  Stat.  1410):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  . 

3546.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  developments  since  his  last  report 
of  October  30.  1987.  concerning  the  national 
emergency  with  respect  to  Nicaragua,  pur- 


suant to  50  U.S.C.  1641(c)  and  1703(c)  <H. 
Doc.  No.  100-190):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3547.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  Federal  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3548.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  twenty-first  in  a  series  of  reports  on  ref- 
ugee resettlement  in  the  United  States  cov- 
ering the  period  October  1.  1986  through 
September  30.  1987.  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C. 
1523(&):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3549.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge.  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  the  grants  of  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to  8 
U.S.C.  1254(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

3550.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  his  intent  to  remove  Brunei  Dar- 
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ussalam,  Bermuda,  Bahrain,  and  Nauru 
from  the  list  of  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
tries under  the  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ence [GSPl.  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2462(a) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  100-189);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PXJBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ROE:  Committee  on  Space.  Science, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  2737.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  cooperation  of  certain  Federal  entities 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Continental 
Scientific  Drilling  Program:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  100-580,  Pt.  2).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


to  deferring  OCS  oil  and  gas  lease  sale  116 
scheduled  for  November  1988:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

347.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Delaware,  relative  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  Fed- 
eral taxation  of  State  and  local  government 
bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

348.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  leg- 
islation requiring  Federal  review  and  a 
delay  in  the  imposition  or  increase  of  air- 
port fees:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
Mr.  OBERSTAR  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4509)  for  the  relief  of  John  A  Smrekar, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  4504.  A  bill  relating  to  the  temporary 
tariff  treatment  of  impact  line  printers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  4505.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civil- 
ian research  and  development  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
HR.  4506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals 
to  withdraw   not  more   than  $4,000   from 
their  individual  retirement  accounts  within 
a  2-year  period  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
job  training  or  retraining,  without  incurring 
additional  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  4507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  charitable  contributions  of 
certain  items;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
eind  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKAGGS: 
H.R.  4508.  A  bill  to  provide  for  independ- 
ent health  and  safety  regulation  of  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  nuclear  facilities;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Armed  Services,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ATKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  begirming  September  11,  1988.  as 
•Let's  Face  It  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  81:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington  and 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  245:  Mr.  Kyl  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 

H.R.  551:  Mrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. 

H.R.  631:  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.R.  632:  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  1036:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  2999:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Hockbrueckner.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Miss  Schneider.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  3340:  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  3565:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  3791:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Baker. 

H.R.  3840:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  3969:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Huckaby. 
and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  4008:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  4009:  Mr.  Lichtfoot  and  Mr.  Boul- 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

345.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
relative  to  adjustment  of  the  shelter  deduc- 
tion permitted  under  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

346.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative 


H  R  4060:  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  FOSTER.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  4072:  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.R.  4074:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  4091:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado  and 
Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  4139:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  4140:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  4150:  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Daub.  Mrs.  Jon  .son  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Ge'.-as,  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  DiN- 
GELL,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Kchumer.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent. Mr.  Williams.  V.:.  Torres.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Tex  vs.  Ml  jt'iCKETT,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Gharini. 
Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.   Hastert,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.   Jef- 


fords, Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Minbta. 

H.R.  4170:  Mr.  BiSiEUTER.  Mr.  Callahan. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  de  Logo.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  4216:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr.  SMrni 
of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Moorhead.  and 
Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  4230:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  4247:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Sabo.  and 
Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  4273:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Traficant.  and  Mr.  Wort- 

LEY. 

H.R.  4325:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr. 

SUNIA. 

H.R.  4334:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4335:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Lantos.  and 
Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4444:  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Clincer.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Lun- 
gren. Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
McMillan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Lower y  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  LuJAN.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Mgl- 
iNARi.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  CoLEBiAN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  452:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.J.  Res.  464:  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Stallings.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Archer.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Ms. 

H.J.  Res.  467:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  474:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Coorter. 
and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H  J.  Res.  481:  Mr.  Ackerbcan,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr  Coble.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Davis 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Manton.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Niel- 
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Jtah,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 

Mr.   Pickett,   Mr.   Purseu.,   Mr. 

Mr.   Ravenel,   Mr.   Rinaldo.   Mr. 

.  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rnsso.  Mr.  Schae- 

SmJMER,  Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Sikor- 

Skelton.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Spratt, 

^^^ Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

Oil.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Weldon. 

.„..  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mrs. 

Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Davis  of 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 

Mr.     Flake.     Mr.     Gallo.     Mr. 

Mr.   Hawkins.  Mr.  Jenkins,   Mr. 

Mr.    Livingston.    Mr.    Miller    of 

.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mrs. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 

Mr.  ScHUBTTE.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 

Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Stenholm. 

[,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 

,.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 
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H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mrs.  Boogs.  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Cooghlin,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Fhster.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  505:  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H  J.  Res.  530:  Mr.  Sunixjuist. 

H.J.  Res.  537:  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
DwYER   of   New   Jersey,   Mr.   Hughes.   Mr. 


Chapman,  Mr.  McEweh.  Mr.  MacKay.  and 
Mr.  Campbell. 
H.J.  Res.  542:  Mr.  Lipinski  and  Mr.  La- 

H.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Shays. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
HOLLOWAY.  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  foUows: 

165.  The  SPEAKER  introduced  a  petition 
of  the  Selectman.  Town  of  Isle  au  Haut. 
ME.  relative  to  ending  aid  to  the  Contras; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


May  2,  1988 
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OMNIBUS  TRADE  BILL 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.   BEREUTER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   want  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  two 
recent  editorials  which  discuss  the  trade  bill. 

This  first  editorial  entitled  "The  Senate 
Trade  Vote"  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post.  While  the  editorial  supports  passage  of 
the  trade  bill,  it  states  that  "*  *  *  the  trade 
deficit  cannot  be  legislated  away."  This  is  a 
correct,  but  rather  obvious  statement.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  inside  and  especially  outside 
Congress  have  used  this  strawman  argument 
to  oppose  the  trade  bill.  The  flaw  with  the 
Post  editorial  is  that  it  assumes  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  believe  the  trade  deficit 
will  disappear  with  the  passage  of  the  trade 

bill. 

On  the  contrary,  most  Members  knowledge- 
able on  trade  matters  know  that  the  trade  def- 
icit is  not  going  to  disappear  overnight.  Most 
of  the  conferees  involved  with  the  trade  bill 
were  well  aware  the  trade  bill  alone  was  not 
going  to  immediately  solve  all  of  our  trade 
problems  directly,  or  eliminate  the  reasons  for 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  current  trade 
deficit.  Nevertheless,  the  trade  bill  does  move 
our  country  in  the  right  direction  on  trade,  and 
it  deserves  to  become  law. 

The  second  editorial  entitled  "Sign  the 
Trade  Bill"  appeared  in  yesterday's  Journal  of 
Commerce.  While  I  disagree  with  part  of  its 
assessment  of  the  Toshiba  provision  of  the 
trade  bill,  the  editorial  conectly  states  the  rea- 
sons for  passing  the  bill,  and  it  describes 
some  of  the  consequences  if  the  trade  bill  is 
not  enacted. 

The  editorials  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29,  19881 

The  Senate  Trade  Vote 
The  trade  vote  in  the  Senate— more  than 
enough  to  pass  the  enormous  bill  on  which 
such  effort  has  been  spent,  not  quite 
enough  to  override  the  promised  veto- 
means  that  negotiations  between  the  presi- 
dent and  Congress  will  go  on.  The  provision 
requiring  advance  notice  of  plant  closings, 
though  peripheral  to  the  bill,  is  said  to  be 
central  to  the  president's  objections.  Maybe 
so.  though  major  bills  are  rarely  brought 
down  for  such  minor  reasons,  and  the  presi- 
dent is  said  as  well  to  object  to  other  fea- 
tures that  would  restrict  his  and  successors' 
freedom  of  action  in  this  difficult  field.  The 
bill's  proponente  may  also  stray  beyond 
plant  closings  as  they  try  to  find  a  combina- 
tion to  pick  up  the  votes  they  need.  It  isn't 
clear  what  will  emerge. 

This  is  curious  legislation.  The  early,  ob- 
jectionable protectionist  features  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  were  swiftly 
scrapped  in  conference.  The  remaining  pro- 
visions mostly  range  from  harmless  to 
useful.    In    addition    to    applying    various 


minor  salves  and  stimuli  to  the  U.S.  econo- 
my, they  would  stiffen  U.S.  trade  posture  a 
little— which  is  why  Japan,  the  Europeans 
and  such  other  major  trading  partners  as 
Korea  continue  officially  to  object.  But  the 
stiffening  would  not  be  excessive.  Though 
the  burden  on  him  would  be  greater,  a  presi- 
dent would  still  have  the  right  at  almost 
every  major  juncture  not  to  retaliate 
against  an  aggressive  trading  partner  if  he 
chose. 

That's  half  the  story.  The  other  half  is 
that  there  continues  to  be  a  wondrous  mis- 
match between  this  bill  and  the  problem  it 
purports  to  solve— a  mismatch  also  l>etween 
the  bill  and  the  inflated  rhetoric  surround- 
ing it.  The  trade  deficit  cannot  be  legislated 
away.  The  direction  of  trade  is  not  a  matter 
of  conspiracy,  but  of  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  U.S.  and  foreign  economies.  At  one 
point  in  its  history,  this  bill  could  have  done 
a  lot  of  damage.  Now  the  conflicting  claims 
as  to  both  the  good  and  the  damage  it  might 
do  are  vastly  overblown.  The  country  could 
live  very  comfortably  both  with  and  without 
it. 

Nowhere  is  that  truer  than  with  regard  to 
the  plant-closing  provision  around  which 
the  debate  now  revolves.  Most  companies  of 
the  size  that  would  be  affected  already  give 
the  notice  the  bill  requires.  The  require- 
ment that  they  all  do  so  is  as  modest  as  it 
would  be  benign.  Both  business  and  labor 
lobbyists  have  pumped  it  up  into  something 
it  is  not.  The  political  calendar  has  helped 
them,  but  this  provision  neither  threatens 
nor  will  save  American  civilization  as  we 
know  it. 

The  best  thing  about  finally  passing  this 
bill  is  that  then  the  movie  will  l>e  over. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  May  1. 
1988] 


Sign  the  Trade  Bill 

After  three  years  of  wheeling  and  dealing. 
Congress  has  sent  a  trade  bill  to  President 
Reagan's  desk.  Mr.  Reagan's  disparaging 
comments  and  veto  threats  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  a  bill  he  should  sign. 

The  omnibus  bill  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation.  But.  given  its  checkered  history, 
it  offers  a  surprisingly  sound  and  non-pro- 
tectionist approach  to  trade. 

Administration  officials  themselves  appar- 
ently agree.  Their  opposition  stems  not 
from  the  trade  provisions  but  from  two  sec- 
tions of  marginal  importance.  One  punishes 
two  foreign  companies,  Japan's  Toshiba 
Corp.  and  Norway's  Kongsberg  Vappenfa- 
brikk.  for  their  role  in  selling  restricted  mill- 
ing machine  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  other  is  the  much-ballyhooed 
plant-closings  provision.  Both  of  these  ol>- 
jections  concern  matters  whose  importance 
is  far  more  symlwlic  than  real. 

The  "Toshiba  provision"  bars  affliates  of 
Toshiba  and  of  Kongsberg  from  doing  most 
non-defense  business  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  three  years,  and  would  bar  aU  im- 
ports from  a  single  Toshiba  affiliate,  Toshi- 
ba Machine  Co.,  for  the  same  period.  Japa- 
nese rightly  object  to  one  of  their  firms 
being  singled  out,  among  all  violators  of 
export  control  regulations,  for  special  treat- 
ments. The  provision  is  undesirable,  but  it  is 


also  enormously  popular  on  Capitol  HUL  If 
the  trade  bill  is  vetoed.  President  Reagan 
can  expect  to  find  another  version  of  the 
Toshiba  provision  on  his  desk  soon. 

The  plant-closings  provision  requires  com- 
panies to  give  their  workers  60  days'  notice 
of  major  layoffs  or  closings,  except  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  exceptions,  how- 
ever, are  so  wide  that  laywers  will  have  no 
difficulty  helping  their  clients  navigate 
through  them.  In  any  case,  the  penalties  for 
violation— back  pay  for  the  workers  in- 
volved, plus  a  maximum  fine  of  $500  a  day- 
are  trivial.  Although  it  does  Indeed  move 
the  government  into  a  new  area  of  labor  re- 
lations, the  amendment  will  make  little  dif- 
ference in  the  way  businesses  do  business. 

The  special-interest  provisions  that  many 
members  of  Congress  repeatedly  attempted 
to  engraft  upon  the  trade  bill  have  all  but 
disappeared.  When  The  New  York  Times  or- 
dered up  a  front-page  story  revealing  the 
bill's  favors  for  particular  companies  or  in- 
dustries, it  could  find  only  one,  extending  a 
patent  owned  by  Wamer-Laml>ert  Co.  All 
the  other  "favors"  The  Times  identified  in- 
volved tariff  reductions— the  kind  of  special- 
interest  provision  that  helps  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  the  flow  of  interna- 
tional trade.  There  really  isn't  much  to 
point  a  finger  at. 

In  return  for  accepting  two  sections  it  dis- 
likes, the  administration  would  gain  some 
provisions  it  dearly  desires.  One  extends 
until  1993  the  presidents  authority  to  nego- 
tiate new  multilateral  agreements  to  reduce 
trade  barriers,  subject  only  to  an  up-or- 
dovm  vote  in  Congress.  Another  re-estab- 
lishes the  president's  right  to  agree  to  tariff 
reductions.  A  third  puts  the  United  States 
on  the  harmonized  system  of  tariff  classifi- 
cations, an  internationally  agreed-upon 
system  of  tariff  categories  that  our  major 
trading  partners  already  have  adopted.  A 
fourth  makes  it  easier  for  U.S.  companies  to 
go  after  imported  goods  that  infringe  upon 
their  patents. 

Some  administration  officials  suggest  that 
if  Congress  would  simply  reconsider  the  bill 
and  remove  the  few  sections  to  which  the 
administration  objects,  a  new  bill  could  re- 
ceive the  president's  signature  within  a 
matter  of  weeks. 

That  is  unlikely:  Congress  remains  rightly 
upset  at  the  way  the  administration  has 
handled  trade  matters  and  is  not  prepared 
to  pass  a  bill  incorporating  only  those  provi- 
sions the  president  desires.  In  any  case.  Mr. 
Reagan  is  in  a  poor  position  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain, since  he  has  never  been  willing  to 
specify  exactly  which  changes  would  lead 
him  to  sign  the  bill.  The  plant-closings  pro- 
vision itself  was  retained  only  after  adminis- 
tration officials  specifically  refused  to 
pledge  Mr.  Reagan's  approval  if  it  were 
dropped. 

A  veto  now  has  the  potential  to  shatter 
the  world's  trading  system.  The  current 
round  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  in  which  the  United  States  has 
l)een  pushing  for  freer  trade  in  agricultural 
products  and  services,  stronger  protection  of 
patents  and  copyrights  and  fewer  restraints 
on  foreign  investment,  might  well  collapse  if 
the  U.S.  president  remains  without  author- 


•  This    'bullet  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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/IcMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
Utjfted  States  and  its  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  Broadcast 
Contest.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  winning 
f  om  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  winning 
:a's  Litjerty— Our  Heritage"  theme  was 
by  William  H.  Rubin  of  Odenton,  MD; 
A^tERiCA's  Liberty— Our  Heritage 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
,o  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
ce.  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
the  common  defense,  promote  the 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
id  States  of  America. "  This— the 
„.^  to  our  Constitution— underlies  the 
and  dreams  of  freedom-seeking  indi- 
from  times  past  into  the  future, 
„-..out  the  world.  It  set  the  precedent 
g  ivemment   that   not   suppresses   but 
upholds  the  liberty  of  the  governed, 
rty  did  our  Pounding  Fathers  throw 
British  yoke  in  open  rebellion  and 
our  independence;  for  liberty  was 
nation  thus  bom.  Truly,  Ameri- 
li|>erty  is  our  heritage, 
'ricans    have    always    prized    liberty, 
before  the  American  Revolution,   it 
much   sought-after   commodity.   In- 
,^  such  as  the  2Jenger  trial  and  Boston 
I'arty  merely  illustrated  the  inherent 
I  or  liberty  held  by  all  Americans.  The 
for  Independence,  then,  was  but  the 
in  a  short  drama  that  had  been  set 
British  over  a  century  earlier;  the 
was  the  birth  of  our  nation  amidst 
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Un(  loubtedly.  the  freedoms  we  as  Amen 
fiave  enjoyed  have  allowed  us  to  incor- 
even  greater  liberty  into  our  lives, 
the  fundamental  First  Amendment 
_„  of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  as- 
,,  the  American  citizenry  has  acted 
remarkable  determination  to  enjoy 
privileges.  Freedom  of  religion  has 
mold^  scores  of  previously  antagonistic  re- 
sects into  an  interdependent  theo- 
logicAl  community.  Whether  Catholic  or 
)t(  stant,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Americans  coex 
p;aceably.  Free  speech  has  provided  us 
the  means  by  which  we  can  rally 
behind  and  voice  our  support  for  any 
num  >er  of  causes.  Censorship  is  exercised 
only  sparingly  in  our  society,  where  truth  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

all-important.  This  want  for  truth  is  the 
basis  for  our  free  press.  The  news  media  can 
print  freely  that  which  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  know.  Freedom  of  assembly, 
too,  has  provided  for  a  naturally  democratic 
people.  From  the  town  meetings  of  early 
New  England  to  the  presidential  caucuses  of 
the  Midwest,  the  right  to  assemble  is  long- 
standing in  our  history.  Clearly,  then,  these 
precepts  of  liberty  have  given  the  American 
populace  the  flexibility  it  needs  to  survive 
in  the  shining  example  of  democracy  that  is 
America. 

And  these  precepts  of  liberty  have  deliv- 
ered far  l)eyond  those  modest  expectations. 
With  the  First  Amendment  as  a  sound  con- 
stitutional basis,  Americans  have  striven  to 
achieve  far  greater  freedom  in  their  lives. 
Demonstrations  have  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Without 
them,  we  might  never  have  known  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  or  his  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  1960s.  Without  them,  we 
would  not  have  women  nor  blacks  at  the 
polls  on  election  days.  Without  them,  our 
men  might  still  be  fighting  the  endless  con- 
flict in  Vietnam.  Certainly,  these  righU 
have  built  our  national  character  into  one 
of  the  most  respected  in  the  world. 

It  should  come  as  no  great  surprise  then, 
to  learn  that  America  has  come  to  be  equat- 
ed with  the  very  concept  of  liberty  that  it 
has  fostered.  From  our  earliest  days,  immi- 
grants  and   refugees   have   flocked   to   our 
shores  in  search  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of 
which  they  were  deprived  in  their  home- 
lands. From  Central  America,  the  Caribbe- 
an, Southeast  Asia  and  Europe,  came  an  on- 
slaught of  new  people  who  have  become  in- 
tegrated in  the  American  Melting  Pot.  De- 
fectors  from    the   Soviet    Union   come   to 
America  to  find  the  freedom  of  choice  that 
has  eluded  them  in  Mother  Russia.  Only  in 
America  was  there— is  there—  liberty.  Such 
a  swelling  of  numbers  would  have  devastat- 
ed other  countries,  forcing  them  to  reject 
any  newcomers.  But  in  the  United  States, 
the  disgruntled  have  always  been  welcome, 
if  in  limited  numbers.  But  they  have  always 
been  welcome.  They  have  strengthened  our 
nation  with  the  addition  of  their  culture, 
their  values,  their  beliefs.  They  have  given 
fresh  insight  into  new  problems.  They  have 
served  as  the  backbone  of  the  American 
labor  force,  and  consistently  move  up  the 
labor  chains.  Such  successes  as  these  immi- 
grants have  had  in  America— where  else- 
where they  had  nothing— pays  tribute  to 
liberty  in  America.  Such  success  proves  that 
only  where  freedom  reigns  can  the  people 
truly  live.  Only  with  liberty  can  the  people 
endure,  as  the  American  people  have  en- 
dured half  a  dozen  global  conflicts  and  its 
own  civil  strife.  Only  with  liberty— for  as 
Patrick  Henry  pleaded  before  his  colleagues: 
Give  me  lilierty  or  give  me  death." 
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DR.  MAX  COOPER:  ALABAMA'S 
FIRST  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
SCIENCES  MEMBER 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABABIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  medical 
center  at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Bir- 
mingham has  firmly  established  its  outstand- 
ing reputation  as  wortd-class  medical  and  re- 
search facility,  and  has  long  been  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  development  of  new  avenues 


of  treatment  for  a  variety  of  medical  diseases 
and  disorders. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  our  Medical  Center's 
much-deserved  reputation  must  go  to  the  high 
calibre  of  scientists  and  physicians  it  employs, 
arid  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  a  few 
moments  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
about  one  medical  researcher  at  UAB  who 
has  garnered  one  of  the  highest  honors  that 
can  be  accorded  an  American  scientist  or  en- 
gineer. 

Dr.  Max  Cooper,  UAB  professor  of  pediat- 
rics and  medicine  and  director  of  the  school's 
laboratory  of  cellular  immunology,  was  named 
on  Tuesday,  April  26.  1988,  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  one  of  only  61 
scientists  and  engineers  across  the  country  to 
receive  this  much-coveted  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished and  continuing  achievements  in 
original  research. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  pri- 
vate organization  of  scientists  and  engineers 
dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  science  and 
its  use  for  the  general  welfare.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1863  by  an  act  of  Congress  that  calls 
upon  the  academy  to  act  as  an  official  advisor 
to  the  Federal  Governmenl,  upon  request,  in 
any  matter  of  science  or  technology.  The 
election  of  61  new  members  brings  the  total 
number  of  current  members  to  1,540.  The 
academy  also  elected  15  foreign  associates 
from  8  countries,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
foreign  associates  to  257. 

New  members  to  the  academy,  in  addition 
to  having  made  a  significant  achievement  in 
original  research,  must  be  nominated  by  a 
present  member  of  the  academy.  Existing 
academy  members  select  new  members 
during  their  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Dr.  Cooper's  research  has  focused  on  the 
relationship  between  breakdowns  in  the 
immune  system  and  the  development  of  medi- 
cal disorders  such  as  pneumonia,  meningitis, 
organ  rejection,  and  some  forms  of  cancer. 
He  made  a  major  discovery  of  two  types  of 
immune  cells,  the  T  cell  and  the  B  cell,  that 
attracted  woridwide  attention  in  the  earty 
1960's.  He  also  identified  a  specific  type  of 
leukemia. 

We  in  Alabama  are  particulariy  proud  that 
Dr.  Cooper  is  the  first  person  from  any  Ala- 
bama institution  ever  to  be  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  acknowledgement 
of  one's  achievements  than  that  received 
from  one's  own  peers,  and  I  am  certain  that 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Dr.  Max  Cooper  on  being  included 
among  the  best  scientists  and  researchers  in 
the  worid. 

Congratulations  must  also  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  at  Birmingham,  for  providing 
the  type  of  nurturing  and  supportive  research 
environment  that  fosters  scientific  and  medical 
breakthroughs  and  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  treatment. 

I  commend  Dr.  Max  Cooper  on  his  election 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  of 
us  in  Alabama,  and  the  Nation,  are  proud  of 
your  outstanding  accomplishments.  Your  past 
and  future  achievements  mean  a  better  quality 
of  life  and  standard  of  living  for  all  of  us,  and 


we  look  forward  to  your  continued  success  as 
your  research  work  continues. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2,  1988 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
British  Government  tried  to  pressure  the  coun- 
try's independent  television  network  to  with- 
hold a  documentary  on  the  "shoot-to-kill" 
attack  against  IRA  members  in  Gibraltar  that 
occurred  last  month. 

While  I  do  not  approve  of  the  IRA's  use  of 
violence,  I  also  don't  approve  of  the  kind  of 
government-sponsored  violence  used  by  the 
SAS  in  Gibraltar.  What  if  the  British  death 
squad  had  caught  innocent  people  in  the 
crossfire?  What  if  there  had  been  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity?  Nor  do  I  approve  of  govern- 
ment censorship  of  a  broadcast  designed  to 
inform  the  British  citizenry  of  questionable 
government  actions.  The  network  that  carried 
the  broadcast  acted  courageously  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  British  public  by  giving  them  in- 
formation they  had  a  right  to  know. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe 
allegedly  requested  that  the  program  not  be 
aired  because  it  would  prejudice  jurors  at  the 
coroner's  inquest.  By  attempting  to  censor  the 
program,  Howe  in  fact  would  have  prevented 
the  British  people  from  finding  out  that  the 
three  IRA  members  had  their  hands  in  the  air 
when  they  were  killed.  In  earlier  statements, 
the  British  Government  implied  that  the  vic- 
tims had  made  threatening  movements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  British  Government  has 
been  accused  by  Amnesty  International  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland  of  delaying  criminal 
investigation  of  the  Gibraltar  killings.  Now  it 
has  added  another  outrage,  attempting  to 
hoodwink  the  British  people.  Mr.  Speaker, 
polls  indicate  the  British  want  their  troops  out 
of  Northern  Ireland.  Not  only  does  the  govern- 
ment use  the  tactics  of  ten^orists  and  censor 
information,  but  it  acts  against  the  wish  of  the 
people  as  well. 


THEIR  ONLY  HOPE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
submit  into  the  Record  a  statement  by  Ar- 
mando Valladares  that  he  gave  to  the  44th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  and  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  National  Review  magazine. 
Mr.  Valladares,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
remember,  spent  22  years  of  his  life  in  one  of 
Fidel  Castro's  gulags  being  tortured  for  speak- 
ing out  against  that  Communist  dictatorship. 
As  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this 
very  disturbing  commentary  on  life  in  the  pris- 
ons 90  miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida: 
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Their  Only  Hope 
As  many  of  you  know,  I  spent  22  years  in 
prison  for  political  reasons.  Perhaps  I  am 
the  only  delegate  to  this  Commission  who 
has  spent  such  a  long  time  In  prison,  al- 
though I  do  know  that  some  of  you  know  in 
your  own  flesh  what  torture  means.  I  do  not 
care  what  your  ideology  might  be;  I  offer 
you  my  solidarity,  that  of  one  tortured 
person  to  another. 

I  had  many  friends  in  prison.  One  of 
them,  Roberto  LOpez  Ch4vez,  was  practical- 
ly a  child.  He  went  on  a  hunger  strike  to 
protest  abuses.  The  guards  denied  him 
water.  Rol)erto,  on  the  floor  of  his  punish- 
ment cell,  delirious  and  in  agony,  asked  only 
for  water  .  .  .  water.  The  guards  entered  his 
cell  and  asked:  You  want  water?  They  uri- 
nated into  his  mouth  and  onto  his  face.  He 
died  the  following  day. 

I  remember  when  they  had  me  in  a  pun- 
ishment cell,  naked,  my  leg  fractured  in  sev- 
eral places— fractures  that  were  never  treat- 
ed and  eventually  fused  into  a  mass  of  de- 
formed bones.  Through  the  wire  mesh  that 
covered  the  cell,  the  guards  would  pour  over 
me  buckets  of  urine  and  excrement  that 
they  had  collected  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  taste  of  other 
men's  urine  and  excrement.  That  form  of 
torture  leaves  no  physical  trace.  What  does 
leave  traces  are  the  beatings  with  metal 
bars  or  bayonets.  My  head  is  covered  with 
still  detectable  scars  and  wounds.  But  what 
is  more  harmful  to  human  dignity?  Buckete 
of  urine  and  excrement  thrown  in  one's  face 
or  blows  from  a  bayonet?  Under  which  item 
should  we  discuss  this  question?  Under  what 
mass  of  numbers,  hyphens,  or  strokes 
should  we  include  this  trampling  of  human 
dignity? 

For  me  and  for  so  many  others  around  the 
world,  human-rights  violations  were  not  a 
matter  of  reports,  negotiated  resolutions, 
and  elegant  and  diplomatic  rhetoric.  For  us, 
it  meant  daily  sorrow.  For  me,  it  meant 
eight  thousand  days  of  hunger,  systematic 
beatings,  forced  labor,  solitary  confinement. 
Eight  thousand  days  struggling  to  show 
that  I  was  still  a  human  being.  Eight  thou- 
sand days  of  testing  for  my  religious  convic- 
tions, my  faith,  of  struggling  not  to  allow 
the  hatred  that  my  atheist  guards  sought  to 
sow  with  their  bayonets  to  flower  in  my 
heart. 

The  world  of  those  who  suffer  and  endure 
pain  often  has  certain  poetic  characteristics. 
I  think  it  was  in  a  book  by  Victor  Prankel,  a 
survivor  of  the  Nazi  extermination  camps, 
that  I  read  that  In  the  midst  of  their  total 
despair,  the  camp  inmates  were  kept  alive 
by  a  violinist— a  companion  in  misery  who 
every  afternoon  played  a  piece  of  classical 
music.  That  violin,  with  its  musical  notes 
scraped  out  In  the  midst  of  so  much  pain, 
was  a  ray  of  hope. 

Totalitarians  treat  their  adversaries  like 
animals.  At  times,  when  one  is  treated  like  a 
beast,  the  only  thing  that  saves  you  is  know- 
ing that  somewhere,  someone  loves  you,  re- 
specte  you,  fights  to  return  to  you  your  dig- 
nity. I  was  lucky:  1  had  someone  to  fight  for 
my  freedom;  I  had  my  wife,  who  traveled 
the  world  knocking  on  doors  and  on  the  con- 
sciences of  peoples  and  governments,  pres- 
suring them  to  demand  my  freedom.  But 
the  majority  of  those  who  suffer  violations 
of  human  rights  have  only  the  hope  that 
the  international  community,  against  all 
hope,  will  think  about  them.  You  are  their 
only  hope. 

Many  years  ago.  a  political  prisoner 
named  Fernando  L6pez  del  Toro  came  to  my 
cell.  In  a  tone  of  despair,  he  said  to  me  that 
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what  hurt  the  most,  out  of  all  of  the  tor- 
ment, was  that  our  sacrifice  might  be  in 
vain.  It  was  not  the  pain,  but  the  apparent 
uselessness  of  enduring  it  that  was  defeat- 
ing Fernando. 

Some  years  later,  I  found  out  that  one 
night  Fernando  could  no  longer  endure;  he 
took  his  life.  Later,  I  learned  the  details. 
Fernando  cllml)ed  up  on  his  bunk,  coiled  a 
dirty  towel  around  his  neck,  and  with  a 
sharp  piece  of  metal  tore  open  his  skin, 
searched  with  his  fingers  for  the  jugular 
vein,  and  in  one  stroke  cut  it.  He  died  a  few 
minutes  later.  Fernando  was  the  victim  of 
indifference,  of  silence,  of  that  terrible 
echoless  universe  in  which.  In  this  century 
of  horrors  and  violations,  so  many  good  men 
and  women  die. 

We  must  raise  our  voices  without  fear  and 
use  all  available  means  in  defense  of  those 
who  are  persecuted.  We  have  to  shout  atx>ut 
the  pain  that  they  suffer  and  we  must 
accuse  their  executioners  without  fear.  We 
have  to  reach  into  the  cells  of  all  the 
worlds  Fernando  LOpez  del  Toros  to  tell 
them  with  firmness  and  solidarity.  "Listen, 
do  not  take  your  life;  men  of  good  will  are 
with  you.  In  some  comer.  In  your  honor  and 
in  your  memory,  there  will  always  he  the 
note  of  a  violin,  the  voice  of  compassion  of 
those  who  will  defend  you.  Look,  you  are 
not  an  animal.  Do  not  take  your  life.  Liberty 
will  never  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 


DIAL-A-PORN 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2.  1988 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  2  months  the  House  heatedly  debated  the 
issue  of  dial-a-pom.  Finally,  the  House  voted 
in  favor  of  banning  this  garbage.  Opponents 
of  a  total  ban  repeatedly  cited  concerns  about 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  ban.  Proponents 
argued  that  its  constitutionality  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  ultimate  consent,  legal  precedent  was 
on  the  side  of  a  ban. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  firmly  established 
that  obscenity  is  not  protected  by  the  first 
amendment— A*//eA  V.  California  (1973).  While 
the  mere  possession  of  obscene  material  in 
the  home  cannot  be  made  a  cfivne— Stanley 
V.  Georgia,  (1967),  there  is  no  correlative  right 
to  purchase  obscenity  in  the  marketplace  or 
have  it  distributed  to  your  house  through  com- 
mercial channels— L/n//«/  States  v.  12  200-ft 
Reels.  413  U.S.  123  (1973).  The  Court  has 
clearly  held  that  there  is  no  right  to  receive 
obscenity  in  "the  privacy  of  the  home"  and  no 
right  to  use  "common  carriers  in  interstate 
commerce"  for  delivery  of  obscene  material  to 
the  home— United  States  w.  Onto.  (1973). 

Also,  in  FCC  v.  Pacifica  Foundation  (1978). 
the  Court  specifically  held  that  radio  and  TV 
do  not  have  a  right  to  broadcast  indecent  ma- 
terial into  the  home  and  rejected  the  conten- 
tion that  an  individual  has  a  right  of  access  in 
the  home  to  indecent  broadcasts.  In  so  hold- 
ing, the  Court  reasoned  that  such  broadcasts 
are  "uniquely  accessible  to  children"  and  that 
the   Government   interest   in    protecting   the 
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.  .^  of  its  youth"  justified  the  regula- 
( tt^fwise  protected  speech, 
kjprefne  Court  has  rejected  the  con- 
that  the  distribution  or  transmission  of 
materials  between  consenting  adults 

^   sanctioned.  In  Paris  Adult 

V.  Slaton  (1973)  the  Court  held  that: 
( ategorically   disapprove   the   theory 
oNcene.   pornographic   films   acquire 
&1  immunity  from  state  regula- 
because  they  are  exhibited  for 
,  adults  only.  ...  We  hold  that 
legitimate  state  interests  at  stake 
the  tide  of  commercialized  ob- 
j    even  assuming  it  is  feasible  to  en- 
effective  safeguards  against  exposure 
and  to  passersby.  Rights  and  in- 
other  than  those  of  the  advocates 
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these  precedents  were  recently  sus- 
when,  on  April  25,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
rsfused  to  hear  arguments  that  a  self- 
I  ban  by  a  western  phone  company 
freedom  of  speech  rights.  Carlin  Com- 
Jons,  et  at.  v.  Mountain  States  Tele- 
and  Telegraph  Co..  docket  No.  87- 
rhis  refusal  to  entertain  these  argu- 
very  significant.  It  means  that  phone 
js,  themselves,  have  the  power  to 
plug  on  dtal-a-pom.  Now  America  will 
_  good  of  the  whole  is  worth  more  to 
company  executives,  as  they  have  in- 
all  along,  than  the  millions  of  dollars 
;e  off  of  this  sleaze. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  following  news 
for    my    colleagues    who    may    have 
any  coverage  of  the  Court's  refusal  to 
the  claims  of  the  phone-smut  ped- 
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the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  26, 
19881 
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(By  Richard  Carelli) 
Supreme  Court,  confronted  with  its 
lial-a-pom"  case,  yesterday  let  stand 
)n  sexually  explicit  telephone  dial-up 
_^  services  in  Arizona. 
.  justices,  without  comment,  refused  to 
teguments  that  the  ban  violates  free 
rights. 

court's  action  comes  at  a  time  when 

the     Federal     Communications 

and   state   governments   have 

steps  to  crack  down  on  dial-a-pom 

,_„  whose  services  are  available  to 

through  976  numbers  and  AT&T's 

;-distance  lines. 

last  week  sent  to  the  president  a 

would  ban  all  dial-a-pom  services. 

Civil   Liberties  Union  lawyers 

proposed  law  likely  would  be  ruled 

They    support    providing 

of  having  the  services  available  only 
..  who  want  them. 

FCC  last  week  levied  $600,000  in  fines 
.  two  Califomia  dial-a-pom  firms  ac- 
of  failing  to  prevent  children  from 
their  messages. 

,  the  states,  the  Califomia  Public 
Commission  most  recently  ordered 
's  telephone  companies  to  provide 
blocking  for  customers  who  want  to 
access  from  their  phones  to  dial-a- 
uid  other  pay  services. 

is  available  to  phone  subscribers 

of  the  34  sUtes  where  local  976  serv- 

ire   available,   according   to  a   recent 

by    State    Telephone     Regulation 

a  Virginia-l»sed  industry  newslet- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Only  in  Utah  can  customers  have  976  calls 
blocked  at  no  cost. 

Anti-pomography  groups  do  not  like  the 
blocking  altemative  to  flat  bans  because 
they  say  it  puts  a  financial  burden  on  the 
phone  subscriber  and  not  the  provider. 

The  976  and  900  exchanges  also  are  used 
for  other,  non-controversial  types  of  mes- 
sages such  as  sports  scores,  time  checks  and 
stock  market  and  weather  reports. 

In  Arizona,  MounUin  Bell  in  1985  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  banning  from  its  976 
message  network  all  firms  that  "provide 
adult  entertainment  messages  with  sexually 
oriented  content." 

The  policy— not  imposed  in  other  states 
where  Mountain  Bell  provides  phone  serv- 
ice—was challenged  by  two  firms,  Carlin 
Communications  Inc.  and  Sapphire  Commu- 
nications Inc.,  as  impeding  their  freedom  of 
speech. 

Only  the  government  or  some  agency  of 
the  government  can  violate  someone's  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  so  the  two  dial-a-pom 
companies  argued  that  Mountain  Bell's 
policy  represented  "state  action." 

They  said  Mountain  Bell  is  a  heavily  regu- 
lated public  utility  and  pointed  to  various 
pressures  state  authorities  put  on  Mountain 
Bell  to  rid  its  976  network  of  such  message 
services. 

For  example,  the  Maricopa  County  pros- 
ecutor cited  a  state  criminal  law  shielding 
minors  from  harmful  items  in  a  letter  which 
said.  "Should  Mountain  Bell  continue  to  air 
these  messages,  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
office  to  prosecute  not  only  the  subscribers 
who  provide  the  messages   but  Mountain 

B«»"  .     T,  „ 

A  federal  trial  judge  ruled  Mountam  Bell 

could  not  refuse  to  carry  the  dial-a-pom 

messages  but  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 

Appeals  reversed  that  ruling  last  year. 

Noting  that  "modem  telephonic  technolo- 
gy permits  the  pervasive  transmission  of 
vast  quantities  of  information,  as  well  as 
Shakespeare.  Shaw  and  smut, "  the  appeals 
court  said  Mountain  Bell's  policy  did  not 
amount  to  "state  action." 

A  similar  decision  by  another  federal  ap- 
peals court  previously  enabled  Southem 
Bell  to  keep  dial-a-pom  services  out  of  Flori- 
da. Georgia.  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  court's  denial  of  review  to 
Carlin  Communications  vs.  Mountain  States 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

In  another  action,  the  high  court  let  stand 
a  ruling  that  property  owners'  rights  are  not 
violated  when  they  are  required  to  remove 
stmctures  that  could  interfere  with  low- 
flying  planes. 
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HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  23,  1988,  the  New  York  Times  published 
an  informative  letter  by  Dr.  Richard  Glasow, 
education  director  for  the  National  Right  to 
Life  Committee.  Dr.  Glasow's  letter  raises 
some  serious  questions  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  abortion  pill,  RU486. 

Citing  well-documented  evidence  about  ad- 
verse health  effects  and  the  fact  that  the  pow- 
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erful  abortion  pill  is  lethal  for  unborn  babies, 
Dr.  Glasow  states  that  "no  conclusive  evi- 
dence exists  that  RU486  Is  other  than  a  killer 
drug."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  review 
Dr.  Glasow's  letter  as  Congress  gives  further 
consideration  to  this  life  and  death  issue.  The 
letter  follows: 
Doubts  Remain  on  Abortion  Pill's  Safety 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  you  rationalize 
promotion  of  the  newly  developed  French 
abortion  pill.  RU486.  in  "Abortion.  Intimi- 
dation and  RU486"  (editorial.  March  25).  in 
the  wake  of  the  Dalkon  Shield  intrauterine 
device  disaster? 

Much  like  the  ill-fated  lUD.  RU486  is 
being  hyped  as  a  "safe"  method  of  birth 
control,  and  you  are  not  alone  among  the 
news  media  in  repeating  this  unsubstantiat- 
ed claim  by  its  promoters.  This  powerful 
abortion  pill  is  lethal  for  unbom  babies,  but 
it  also  has  extremely  hazardous  short-  and 
long-term  side  effecte  for  pregnant  women 
who  take  it. 

Every  pregnant  woman  who  takes  RU486 
has  a  miscarriage  and  heavy  bleeding.  Re- 
searchers reported  in  the  British  Medical 
Joumal  Lancet  (Dec.  19.  1987)  that  half  the 
women  who  took  RU486  bled  12  days  or 
more,  and  some  bled  for  six  weeks.  Most  of 
them  had  twice  as  much  bleeding  as  in  a 
normal  menstrual  period,  and  some  had  six 
times  as  much.  If  a  woman  with  an  ectopic 
pregnancy  (in  the  Fallopian  tube)  takes 
RU486.  the  bleeding  will  give  a  false  impres- 
sion that  she  is  no  longer  pregnant:  howev- 
er, eventual  rupture  of  her  Fallopian  tube 
would  endanger  her  life. 

Moreover,  when  this  pill  does  not  produce 
a  complete  abortion  (5  percent  to  15  percent 
of  the  time),  the  woman  must  have  immedi- 
ate surgery  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  repair 
the  damage.  Also,  because  the  drug  has 
been  tested  for  less  than  five  years,  the  first 
generation  of  RU486  users  will  be  guinea 
pigs  for  long-term  effects  on  health  and  fer- 
tility. 

No  conclusive  evidence  exists  that  RU486 
is  other  than  a  killer  drug.  Advocates  have 
exaggerated  the  fragmentary  results  from  a 
handful  of  tests  about  possible  therapeutic 

US6S. 

Your  projection  that  the  American  public 
would  welcome  an  abortion  pill  is  based  on 
an  inaccurate  and  one-sided  reading  of  opin- 
ion polls.  The  majority  of  Americans  are  op- 
posed to  legal  abortion  for  a  narrow  set  of 
cases,  such  as  rape,  incest  and  endanger- 
ment  of  the  mother's  life.  Most  Americans 
definitely  do  not  support  the  current  situa- 
tion, where  no  more  than  1  percent  of  abor- 
tions are  done  for  these  reasons.  Marketing 
RU486  in  the  United  States  would  heighten 
uneasiness  about  abortion  because  the  pill 
further  trivializes  the  decision  to  take  inno- 
cent human  life. 

National  Right  to  Life's  opposition  to  RU 
486  arises  out  of  a  concern  for  the  life  of  the 
unborn  child  and  the  life  and  health  of  the 
mother.  If  any  pharmaceutical  company  at- 
tempts to  manufacture  or  market  such  a 
killer  drug  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
face  so  massive  a  boycott  by  right-to-life  or- 
ganizations, church  groups  and  pro-life  hos- 
pitals that  RU  486  profite  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  many  times  over  by  the  loss  of 
other  business. 

American    women    aren't    looking    for    a 
•chemical  Dalkon  Shield."  Neither  are  we. 
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"Yea"  on  the  Lowry  amendment 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SKAGGS 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  3 
years,  many  people  in  Colorado  and  across 
the  Nation  have  recognized  April  17-23  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week"  and 
have  used  that  week  to  promote  awareness  of 
the  consequences  of  continued  rapid  popula- 
tion growth.  Their  efforts  are  very  important 
and  deserve  our  attention. 

The  worid's  population  grew  by  some  90 
million  persons  last  year,  the  largest  annual 
increase  ever.  Most  of  this  increase  occun-ed 
in  the  world's  developing  nations,  where  the 
rising  population  has  put  severe  strains  on 
those  nations'  ability  to  feed,  clothe,  house, 
educate,  and  provide  health  care  for  their  citi- 
zens. This  has  led  to  deepening  poverty  and 
to  desperate  human  settlement  and  farming 
practices  that  can  cause  long-term  damage  to 
the  environment. 

There  is  much  we  can  do  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  help  our  neighbors  in  the  developing 
worid  achieve  the  population  stability  we 
enjoy,  and  the  economic  improvements  that 
stability  makes  possible.  I  am  proud  that  Colo- 
radans  are  playing  an  important  role  in  making 
us  aware  of  those  possibilities  through  Worid 
Population  Awareness  Week.  I  congratulate 
them  on  their  efforts,  and  I  insert  Gov.  Roy 
Romer's  proclamation  in  the  Record: 
World  Population  Awareness  Week,  April 
17-23,  1988 
Whereas,  the  world's  population  of  more 
than  five  billion  may  double  in  the  next  40 
years;  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  can 
overwhelm  the  capacity  of  human  societies 
to  provide  food,  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment and  basic  health  services  and  may  un- 
dermine economic  development  as  well  as 
social,  cultural  and  political  stability;  and 

Whereas,  population  growth  can  place 
strains  on  the  global  environment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  depletion  of  natural  resources, 
the  conversion  of  cultivable  fields  and  for- 
este  into  desert,  the  pollution  of  the  earth's 
lands  and  waters,  and  damage  to  its  ozone; 
Now,  therefore,  I.  Roy  Romer.  Governor  of 
Colorado,  proclaim  April  17-23.  1988.  as 
World  Population  Awareness  Week  in  the 
State  of  Colorado. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  long- 
standing committee  in  Beckley,  WV,  I  unavoid- 
ably missed  a  number  of  votes  that  took  place 
eariier  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

"Yea"  on  passage  of  H.R.  1811,  the  Atomic 
Veterans  Compensation  Act. 

"Yea"  on  the  Hunter  substitute  to  the  Foley 
amendment. 

"Yea"  on  the  Foley  amendment  as  amend- 
ed. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  J. 
HAUGHEY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  a  speech  given  by 
Hon.  Charies  J.  Haughey,  Prime  Minister  of 
Ireland.  The  Prime  Minister  presented  his 
comments  on  April  22,  1988,  to  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard  University. 
Because  I  was  struck  by  Prime  Minister 
Haughey's  insight  on  worid  affairs  and  the 
long  relationship  between  our  two  countries  I 
am  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Charles  J.  Haughey 
This  the  second  occasion  on  which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  in  this  great 
seat  of  learning.  I  was  last  here  in  1972  and 
at  that  time  I  was  surprised,  as  I  suppose 
many  others  have  been,  to  discover  how  old 
Harvard  is  and  at  what  an  early  stage  in  the 
history  of  America  it  was  decided  to  found  a 
University  here. 

The  famous  Irish  philosopher  and  pioneer 
of  American  education.  George  Berkeley, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  benefactors  of  the 
Harvard  Library,  and  in  his  celebrated 
verses  "On  the  prospect  of  planting  arts  and 
leaming  in  America"  confidently  predicted 
•Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last". 

Harvard  today  is  one  of  the  great  egalitar- 
ian educational  institutions  of  the  world  to 
which  access  is  earned  through  academic  ex- 
cellence. 

Whem  I  came  here  before,  it  was  to  reflect 
on  the  arts  and  on  what  should  be  the 
policy  of  a  modem  democracy  towards  the 
arts. 

Today  I  would  like  to  reflect  on  democra- 
cy itself  with  special  reference  to  some  of 
the  issues  and  problems  facing  my  own 
country  at  the  moment;  and  I  would  like  to 
illuminate  my  observations  by  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  history  of  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica. If  in  speaking  about  that  history  I 
appear  to  trespass.  I  can  only  plead  that  it  is 
of  interest  to  us  all  and  that  it  would  be 
foolish  for  any  citizen  of  our  modem  world 
not  to  attempt  to  learn  as  much  as  he  or  she 
could  from  the  American  experience. 

How  deeply  the  world  is  indebted  to  Amer- 
ican ideas  of  democracy  is  well  known,  but  it 
may  be  worth  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  the 
very  words  "ballot",  "devolution",  and  'pro- 
portional representation",  familiar  to  every 
schoolchild  in  Ireland,  are  of  American 
origin.  In  any  case  Harvard  is  a  place  which 
tempts  one  to  reflect  on  the  history  of  de- 
mocracy in  America  as  well  as  its  progress  in 
the  world  generally,  for  this  great  Universi- 
ty both  mirrored  and  influenced  that  histo- 
ry and  the  names  of  Emerson,  the  great 
prophet  of  democratic  self-reliance,  and 
Thoreau,  who  posed  fundamental  questions 
about  government,  will  always  be  associated 
with  it. 

American  history  can  be  seen  largely  as  a 
struggle  to  attain  three  great  objectives,  lib- 
erty, democratic  equality  and  political  cohe- 
sion. The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  these 
three  noble  objectives  is  that  they  were  not 
attained  more  easily  in  America  than  any- 
where else.  They  had  to  be  struggled  for 
right  from  the  very  beginning,  against  ob- 
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stacles  that  seemed  much  larger  to  those 
who  engaged  in  the  struggle  than  they  do  to 
us  in  retrospect.  "There  is"  said  the  second 
President  of  the  Republic,  John  Adams,  "an 
overweaning  fondness  for  representing  this 
country  as  a  scene  of  liberty,  equality,  fra- 
ternity, union,  harmony  and  benevolence. 
But  let  not  your  sons  and  mine  deceive 
themselves.  This  country,  like  all  others, 
has  been  a  theatre  of  parties  and  feuds  for 
near  200  years. " 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  time  to  simpli- 
fy issues  we  look  back  on  the  founding  fa- 
thers of  the  Republic  as  people  who  were 
engaged  in  a  noble  struggle  for  certain  high 
ideals.  But  as  C.A.  Beard  reminds  us,  the 
members  of  the  Convention  were  soon 
"weary  of  talk  about  the  rights  of  the 
people".  They  "were  not  seeking  to  realise 
any  fine  notions  about  democracy  and 
equality  but  were  concerned  much  more  ur- 
gently in  a  desperate  effort  to  establish  a 
Government  which  would  be  strong  enough 
to  pay  the  national  debt,  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  provide  for  national 
defence,  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  curren- 
cy created  by  paper  emissions  and  control 
the  propensities  of  legislative  majorities  to 
attach  private  rights." 

That  understanding  by  the  Convention 
members  of  the  realities  of  the  world 
around  them  and  in  the  light  of  which  they 
had  to  formulate  their  decisions  could,  with 
benefit,  be  transmitted  to  many  similar 
bodies  today. 

The  ideals  of  liberty,  democratic  equality 
and  political  cohesion  were  not  and  are  not 
to  be  attained  without  the  overcoming  of 
many  obstacles,  not  least  those  inherent  in 
human  nature  itself.  More  than  that.  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  in  that  of 
other  countries,  these  ideals  often  seem  to 
be  in  conflict  not  only  with  individual  or  re- 
gional or  sectional  interests,  but  even  one 
with  another. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  Stetes  the 
rights  of  individual  states  seemed  from  the 
very  beginning  to  have  been  in  conflict  with 
the  larger  intereste  of  the  Federal  Union. 
Several  times  in  its  history  the  Union  was 
on  the  point  of  dissolution  or  on  the  point 
of  begin  tom  apart  by  the  assertion  of  these 
rights.  Three  weeks  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
adopted  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  said  that 
"The  people  have  a  right  to  a  uniform  Gov- 
ernment; and.  therefore,  no  Government 
separate  from,  or  independent  of.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Virginia,  ought  to  be  erected  or 
established  within  the  limits  thereof. " 

Within  the  States  themselves  there  were 
those  who  looked  to  an  extension  or 
strengthening  of  Federal  power  to  further 
individual  liberty  or  democratic  equality. 
But  there  have  likewise  been  those  to  whom 
the  rights  of  the  States  themselves  were  the 
first  guarantee  of  both.  It  probably  is  true 
to  say  that  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
the  United  States  every  step  taken  to 
defend  or  increase  one  of  the  three  great  ob- 
jectives has  seemed  to  somebody  or  other  to 
be  an  encroachment  on  or  a  weakening  of 
the  other  two  and  often  with  a  great  deal  of 
justification. 

Other  countries  too  must  face  these  ap- 
parent contradictions  and  seek  sometimes 
unwelcome  compromises.  Ireland  as  a 
nation  is  older  than  the  United  States  but 
as  a  democracy  on  the  modem  model  it  is 
younger  and  has  learned  a  good  deal  from 
you.  The  sense  of  nationhood  goes  very  far 
back  in  Ireland,  much  further  back  than 
modem  ideas  of  politics.  Irish  poets  and 
men  of  leaming  down  to  the  nth  century 
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,..«  took  the  whole  island  as  their 

True,  Ireland  lacked  a  centralised 

..lent  of  the  modem  kind.  But  it  had 

of  imity.  a  unity  of  language  and  of 

the  essence  of  nationhood.  That 

fractured  firstly  by  invasion  and 

.^ns  of  language,  culture  and  reli- 

colonisation  brought,  and  later  in 

.».-.  by  partition. 

reestablishing  that  unity  as  I  believe 
;.  we  face  something  of  the  same 
that  the  United  States  faced  in 
.ig  the  union  since  it  was  first  es- 
cver  two  hundred  years  ago.  Prom 
when  the  Convention  met  at 
.j,.,.„  compromise  was  essential  as 
the  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of 
jority  which  Thomas  Jefferson  pos- 
.^  in  his  first  inaugural  address  as  "the 
p  rinciple  of  republics".  At  the  time 
vas  much  debate  about  democratic 
r.    Many    contemporaries    were    in- 
■o  believe  that  to  submit  oneself  to 
1  of  the  majority  rather  than  to  that 
■ing  was  to  swop  one  tyranny  for  an- 
^d  yet  democracy  triumphed, 
principal  political  or  constitutional 
that  all  the  people  on  the  island  of 
face  today  is  how  to  bring  about 
political  cohesion  while  satisfying 
•writy  on  the  island  of  Ireland  that  it 
not  involve  the  loss  of  that  part  of 
•adition  which  they  must  dearly  cher- 
J  that  democratic  rule  for  the  whole 
:ould  enhance  their  status  and  guar- 
heir  rights  and  their  security.  Parti- 
jis  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
di  strusted  majority  rule.  Its  imposition 
outside  power  in  the  Government  of 
I  Act  of  1920  can  be  seen  as  a  viola- 
democracy,  a  negation  of  the  right  of 
^h  people  to  self-determination,  since 
1  hat  point  Ireland  had  been  agreed  by 
ody  to  be  one  political  unit, 
challenge  that  we  face  over  Northern 
.  I  is  to  create  a  solution  that  will  re- 
I  olitical  cohesion  through  the  exercise 
-determination  by  the  Irish  people, 
will    not    be    created    overnight    and 
,  1  there  are  analogies  with  the  prob- 
4ther  countries  have  faced  there  are 
ant  formulae  that  can  be  summoned 
assistance.  Violence  must  first  cease 
.  have  no  place  in  the  building  of  the 
of  the  future  that  we  desire.  There 
to  be  a  deliberate  and  careful  as- 
of  the  elements  of  a  solution,  a 
.  and  prudent  assessment  of  how  the 
,  elements  might  interlock  with  each 
and  a  conscious  cultivation  of  a  sense 
sh^ed  identity  and  collective  purpose 
the  various  parties  in  search  of  a  so- 
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view  many  of  these  elements  were 

„  in  the  Report  of  the  New  Ireland 

which  represents  the  agreed  posi- 

all  the  democratic  Nationalist  par- 

and  South.  The  Forum  envisaged 

constitutional     arrangements     which 

accommodate  the  differing  traditions 

._    in    a    unity    which    had    been 

, by  consent.  That  is  the  outcome 

this   Government   are  committed   to 
for. 

achieve  lasting  peace  and  stability  in 

.  Ireland  as  well  as  reconciliation 

™  that  the  substance  of  the  issues  at 

be  addressed.  Temporary,  ad  hoc  solu- 

crisis  management  or  horrified   re- 

or  reaction  to  the  latest  atrocity  are 

enough.     Political     developments     in 

.  w  years  have  been  influenced  mainly  by 

I  jiglo-Irish  process  initiated  at  a  meet- 

t  Btween  the  British  Prime  Minister  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

myself  at  Dublin  Castle  in  December  1980. 
It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  two 
Governments  involved,  the  Irish  and  Brit- 
ish, to  create  a  framework  within  which 
progress    and    political    dialogue    can    take 

The  problem  involves  what  was  called  in 
the  communique  issued  after  that  meeting 
the  totality  of  the  relationships  between  the 
two  islands.  There  followed  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  of  November  1985,  about  which 
my  party  had  reservations  because  of  its 
constitutional  implications.  On  coniing  into 
office  my  Government  accepted  it  as  an 
internationally  binding  agreement  signed 
between  two  sovereign  Governments  and  we 
set  about  using  to  the  full  the  mechanisms 
of  the  agreement,  particularly  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Conference  and  the  Secretariat, 
to  bring  about  any  improvement  that  was 
possible  in  the  situation  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland,  and  in  particular  the  na- 
tionalist people. 

The  Intergovernmental  Conference  offers 
scope  to  confront  a  long  agenda  of  issues; 
issues  that  are  both  difficult  and  divisive. 
But  let  me  isolate  those  issues  which  I  be- 
lieve have  a  particular  resonance  here  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  American  experi- 
ence and  sensitivities.  These  are:  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  upholding  of  the 
rule  of  law,  and  fair  employment. 

In  the  United  States  the  debates  that  sur- 
round judicial  nominations,  particularly 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court,  are  of 
great  length  and  seriousness,  because  of  the 
conviction  that  prevails  in  this  Republic 
that  the  lives  of  citizens  in  a  democracy  are 
shaped  in  an  important  and  fundamental 
way  by  the  manner  in  which  justice  is  ad- 
ministered. This  perception  U  widely  shared 
in  Ireland  and  attention  is  focussed  intense- 
ly on  the  administration  of  justice  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  The  defects  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  are  seen  as  symptomatic  of  an 
inadequate  society,  and  the  operation  of  the 
non-jury  Diplock  Courts,  for  example,  have 
an  effect  well  beyond  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  ever  likely  to  appear  before  such 
Courts. 

Democratic  parliaments  today  have  cause 
to  be  concerned  about  the  control  and 
methods  of  operation  of  their  own  and 
other  countries  intelligence  services  and  se- 
curity forces.  They  see  increasingly  the 
need  for  democratic  supervision  and  the 
need  for  Governments  to  uphold  without 
fear  or  favour  the  rule  of  law.  It  cannot  be 
acceptable  that  perversion  of  the  course  of 
justice  by  officers  of  the  state  should  be 
publicly  acknowledged  and  then  left  at  that. 
While  the  United  States  is  justly  proud  of 
its  free  institutions,  it  has  not  allowed  that 
pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  investigating 
and  dealing  with  any  infringements  of  the 
law  or  the  Constitution.  On  the  contrary, 
the  strength  of  American  democracy  lies  in 
the  lengths  to  which  its  representatives  are 
prepared  to  go  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  belief  that  a  democratic  state  must 
never  in  combatting  its  enemies  depart  from 
the  high  ground  of  moral  rectitude. 

Of  basic  importance  too  where  modem 
concepts  of  democracy  are  concerned  is  the 
equal  access  to  employment  by  all  sections 
of  the  community.  Experience  of  civil  rights 
in  the  United  States  in  the  BOs  brought  the 
fair  employment  issue  here  to  the  centre  of 
national  concem.  During  the  administra- 
tions of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  vigorous  methods  were 
devised  to  combat  racial  prejudice  in  em- 
ployment. The  methods  devised  here  in  the 
U.S.  might  not  always  be  the  best  adapted 
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to  suit  the  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances of  Northern  Ireland  but.  neverthe- 
less, the  heightened  consciousness  of  em- 
ployment equality  issues  which  resulted 
from  the  trauma  of  the  1960s  in  the  U.S. 
must  also  be  brought  to  bear  in  Northem 
Ireland  and  a  sense  of  real  urgency  created. 
The  nationalist  community  in  Northern 
Ireland  has  been  discriminated  against  in 
employment  for  too  long.  It  is  intolerable 
that  nationalists  still  remain  over  twice  as 
likely  to  be  unemployed  as  unionists.  Im- 
provements are  contemplated  but  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective legislation  that  will  have  clear  and 
visible  results. 

Though  the  long  shadow  of  the  tragedy  of 
Northern  Ireland  does  fall  over  too  many 
aspects  of  life  in  Ireland  and  affects  the 
quality  of  Anglo-Irish  relations,  it  must  be 
understood  that  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
by  contrast  democracy  has  long  grown  to 
full  maturity.  Ireland  as  a  modern  parlia- 
mentary democracy  plays  a  modest  but  hon- 
ourable role  in  international  affairs  as  an 
enlightened  member  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

From  one  global  perspective  the  Irish  are 
a  small  family,  deeply  concemed  with  their 
internal  problems,  political  and  economic. 
But  we  are  also  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  far  wider  dimension  to  the 
Irish  in  the  modem  world. 

We  are  not  in  fact  an  insular  family  but 
one  which  extends  around  the  world.  The 
totality  of  the  Irish  nation  reaches  out  far 
beyond  the  island  of  Ii  eland,  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Europe  and  around  the  globe. 
There  are  major  communities  of  Irish 
people  on  every  continent.  These  communi- 
ties are  of  great  importance  and  significance 
in  the  life  of  these  countries  of  adoption  but 
they  also  represent  potentially  a  powerful 
world-wide  public  voice  of  peace,  justice  and 
democratic  government. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Bob 
Hawke,  when  he  addressed  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment last  year,  referring  to  those  who  had 
previously  done  so.  said: 

"The  choice  of  two  Americans  and  on  Aus- 
tralian reflects  the  historical  truth  of  this 
most  anti-imperialist  of  nations— that  Ire- 
land is  the  head  of  a  huge  empire  in  which 
Australia  and  the  United  States  are  the 
principal  provinces. 

"It  is  an  empire  acquired  not  by  force  of 
Irish  arms  but  by  force  of  Irish  character, 
an  empire  not  of  political  coercion  but  of 
spiritual  affiliation,  created  by  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Irish  men  and 
women  who  chose  to  leave  these  shores,  or 
who  were  banished  from  them,  to  help  in 
the  building  of  new  societies  over  the 
years." 

The  Irish  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  foster  and  promote  Ireland's  link 
with  these  communities  and  keep  them 
fully  informed  of  our  political  hopes  and  as- 
pirations and  our  economic  and  social 
progress.  We  also  have  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  Irish  everywhere  stand  up 
for  democratic  Government  wherever  it 
may  be  threatened.  By  an  enlightened  and 
courageous  stand  on  human  rights,  free- 
dom, world  hunger,  the  role  of  the  UN,  the 
nuclear  menace  and  disarmament  we  can 
offer  the  Irish  around  the  world  moral  lead- 
ership and  encourage  them  to  exert  a  pow- 
erful world-wide  influence  for  the  good  in 
international  affairs. 

Ireland  is  one  of  the  few  nations  of  the 
European  Community  which  has  suffered 
colonisation  and  because  of  our  history  in 
that  regard  we  are  in  a  privileged  position  in 
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regard  to  most  of  the  small  and  emerging 
nations  of  the  modem  world.  Our  work  in 
the  mission  fields  and  in  health  and  welfare 
projects  makes  us  keenly  aware  of  the 
plight  of  smaller  Third  World  nations  with 
whom  we  have  the  privilege  of  special  rela- 
tionships. We  stand,  respected,  in  the 
middle  ground  between  the  affluent  North 
and  the  underdeveloped  South,  ideally 
suited  to  play  a  valuable  bridging  role. 

Because  of  our  folk  memory  of  the  Great 
Famine  which  devastated  the  Irish  people 
in  1845,  the  presence  or  the  fear  of  famine 
and  malnutrition  strikes  a  deep  chord 
amongst  the  Irish  people.  They  have  re- 
sponded with  overwhelming  generosity  to 
recent  crises  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

The  promotion  of  respect  for  human 
rights  is  an  important  stand  in  Irish  foreign 
policy.  Historical  experience  and  the  hu- 
manitarian instincts  of  our  people  combine 
to  ensure  a  real  concern  on  the  part  of 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  for  the  rights  of 
those  whose  essential  freedoms  are  denied. 
Torture,  disappearances,  summary  execu- 
tions, denial  of  freedom  of  speech  and  asso- 
ciation, obstacles  to  the  free  practice  of  reli- 
gion—these are  but  some  of  the  violations 
which  are  an  everyday  tragic  reality  for 
people  in  many  regions  of  the  world. 

Ireland  has  always  insisted  that  the  inter- 
national community  has  a  right,  and  indeed 
an  obligation,  to  concern  itself  with  human 
rights  violations  wherever  they  occur.  We 
have  never  accepted  the  argument  that  in- 
volvement in  these  matters  can  be  con- 
strued as  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  states;  the  fallacy  of  that  argument  is 
thankfully  increasingly  understood.  Such 
concern  can  be  expressed  in  a  way  that  fully 
respects  the  legitimate  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

A  particularly  glaring  example  of  the 
denial  of  human  rights  is  the  system  of 
apartheid  which  is  an  institutionalised  and 
brutally  enforced  system  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. Ireland  has  long  supported  the  total 
abolition  of  the  apartheid  system  and  the 
emergence  in  its  place  of  a  democratic  and 
multi-racial  society  as  far  as  possible  by 
peaceful  means. 

Ireland  has  played  a  small  but  useful  part 
in  efforts  throughout  the  democratic  world 
to  advance  these  objectives.  At  a  national 
level  the  importation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duced from  South  Africa  into  Ireland  has 
been  prohibited  since  the  beginning  of  1987. 
In  accordance  with  its  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-discrimination  in  sport,  the 
Irish  Government  seeks  to  prevent  sporting 
fixtures  involving  Ireland  and  South  Africa. 
We  have  no  diplomatic  relations  with  South 
Africa  and  minimal  official  contacts.  State 
agencies  are  strongly  discouraged  from  pur- 
chasing South  Africa  goods.  Within  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  we  continue  to  seek  con- 
sensus on  further  measures,  such  as  a  ban 
on  the  import  of  coal,  while  at  the  UN  Ire- 
land continues  to  support  the  imposition  of 
selective  mandatory  sanctions. 

A  firm  approach  by  democratic  countries, 
particularly  v^ith  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  has  succeeded  in  the  last  number  of 
years  in  bringing  many  tyrannies  to  an  end. 
Consistent  support  for  humane  and  civilised 
values  in  other  parts  of  the  world  should 
not  conflict  with  enlightened  self-interest. 

As  a  maritime  nation  and  an  agricultural 
producer  Ireland  has  a  keen  interest  in  an 
intemational  approach  to  the  protection  of 
the  environment.  Experts  from  many  disci- 
plines are  convinced  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  global  ecological  crisis  and  that 
our  planet  is  now  at  a  critical  point  in  its 
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evolution.  There  is  the  danger  from  nuclear 
emissions  and  accidents  and  the  dumping  of 
nuclear  waste.  Carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  increasing  steadily  and  the  warm- 
ing of  the  atmosphere  as  a  result  has  far- 
reaching  implications.  By  the  end  of  this 
century  at  least  one-third  of  the  earth's 
tropical  forests  which  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  our  climate  and  environment  will 
have  been  destroyed.  By  the  same  date  the 
total  area  of  the  world's  desert  will  be  in- 
creased by  two-thirds.  Marine  resources  are 
being  seriously  damaged  and  acid  rain  de- 
stroys lakes,  rivers  and  forests. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  all  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  diversity  of  the  earth's  species. 
We  are  losing  a  species  a  day  and  some  sci- 
entists put  it  even  higher  than  that.  Species 
are  being  destroyed  before  we  even  have 
time  to  research  what  benefits  they  might 
have  for  us.  Professor  O'Wilson  of  this  Uni- 
versity has  called  it  "the  terrible  catastro- 
phe, the  loss  of  genetic  and  species  diversity 
by  the  destruction  of  habitats. " 

In  my  view  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
new  and  enlightened  intemational  approach 
to  the  management  of  this  planet  that  will 
take  account  of  the  interdependence  and 
linkage  between  all  living  things. 

An  excellent  document  'The  World  Con- 
servation Strategy"  was  published  in  1980 
and  endorsed  by  FAO  and  UNESCO.  There 
are  a  number  of  Treaties  and  Conventions 
in  place  such  as  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Endangered  Species  to  help 
in  the  work  of  preserving  the  diversity  of 
species.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  in  fact 
the  scientific  capacity  to  reverse  the  process 
of  destruction  and  renew  the  planet's  re- 
sources. What  is  needed  is  enlightened 
international  action  by  all  the  nations,  but 
especially  the  powerful  dominant  countries, 
and  by  all  the  appropriate  intemational 
agencies. 

While  statesmen  generally  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  threat  to  the  survival  of 
mankind  pored  by  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  general  public  in  Ireland 
and  I  believe  in  many  other  countries  have 
recently  begun  to  focus  just  as  anxiously  on 
civilian  nuclear  power  and  the  real  danger 
of  nuclear  accidents  and  the  dumping  of  nu- 
clear waste. 

The  grim  reality  of  our  modern  world  is 
that  serious  nuclear  accidents  do  occur  with 
effects  which  are  in  our  human  time-scale 
everlasting  and  range  far  beyond  political 
boundaries.  A  serious  accident  at  Windscale 
in  1957  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Britain  is 
suspected  by  expert  medical  opinion  of 
being  responsible  for  birth  defects  in  chil- 
dren born  many  years  later  on  parts  of  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  Three  Mile  Island  accident  in  1979 
made  responsible  people  everywhere  think 
again  about  the  wisdom  of  building  more 
and  more  plants. 

The  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  in  1986. 
which  forced  the  permanent  evacuation  of 
the  immediate  surrounding  area,  occurred  a 
thousand  miles  from  Ireland  but  posed 
threats  to  our  health  and  welfare. 

It  was  sadly  ironic  that  after  Chemobyl 
children  all  over  Europe  were  admonished 
by  their  parents  not  to  do  all  those  things 
that  generations  of  children  had  formerly 
been  advised  to  do  for  their  health;  get  out 
in  the  fresh  air.  drink  milk,  eat  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, swim  in  the  sea.  Is  this  the  sort  of 
future  that  mankind  must  look  forward  to? 
It  is  clear  that  nuclear  dangers  cannot  be 
regarded  in  isolation  or  that  the  safety  of 
installations  is  only  of  concem  to  the  nation 
involved.   The   effects  of   radioactivity   re- 
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leased  into  the  natural  environment  will  in- 
evitably cross  national  boundaries. 

In  Ireland  while  we  are  nuclear  free  and 
intend  to  stay  that  way  we  live  in  the 
shadow  of  nuclear  Installations,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  away  across  the  Irish  sea.  The 
Irish  Parliament  by  a  unanimous  resolution 
has  called  for  the  closure  of  some  of  these 
installations  which  have  a  poor  safety 
record  and  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the 
health  and  livelihood  of  our  people.  We 
oppose  also  the  practice  of  dumping  nuclear 
waste  at  sea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  best 
intemational  practice  and  which  the  United 
States  Administration  in  the  past  has  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  as  being  unsound.  We 
are  entitled  to  express  our  fears  and  anxi- 
eties but  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
take  the  matter  further. 

While  I  believe  that  the  wisest  and  safest 
thing  to  do  is  to  phase  out  nuclear  power  al- 
together, the  least  the  people  of  the  world 
are  entitled  to  at  this  stage  Is  that  it  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  stringent  impartial  inter- 
national Inspection  and  controls  that  re- 
spect the  legitimate  interests  and  rights  of 
neighbouring  jurisdictions. 

I  believe  these  concerns  about  the  trans- 
national effecU  of  domestic  nuclear  activity 
are  widely  shared  by  many  countries  but 
there  is  no  forum  or  tribunal  to  which  we 
can  have  recourse.  There  is  in  my  view  an 
unanswerable  case  for  an  intemational  body 
to  police  this  dangerous  sector  and  to  act  as 
a  court  of  appeal,  to  which  nations  who  feel 
that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  people 
is  endangered  by  the  activity  of  their  neigh- 
bours can  go  to  seek  remedial  action. 

The  frightening  growth  within  one  gen- 
eration of  huge  nuclear  weapons  arsenals, 
with  the  capacity  to  destroy  mankind,  has 
been  a  source  of  the  greatest  concem  to 
every  country. 

The  primary  responsibility  to  disarm  lies 
with  the  major  military  powers.  The  world 
must  warmly  welcome  the  agreement  to 
eliminate  intermediate-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  positive  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  US-Soviet  relation- 
ship. This  welcome  is  for  both  what  has 
been  achieved  and  for  the  possibility  for 
further  progress  that  it  opens  up.  We  hope 
that  there  can  be  substantial  progress  at  the 
forthcoming  Moscow  US-Soviet  meeting  to- 
wards greater  reductions  in  nuclear  arse- 
nals. The  ultimate  goal  must  remain  the 
complete  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  the  early  completion  of  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  would  con- 
stitute another  step  in  this  direction.  We 
also  need  more  rapid  progress  towards  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  and  the  re- 
duction of  conventional  forces  and  arma- 
ments. 

For  good  historical  and  political  reasons 
Ireland  maintains  a  steadfast  policy  of  mili- 
tary neutrality  in  the  modem  world.  It  is  a 
policy  which  is  very  widely  supported  by  the 
people  of  Ireland.  It  has  not  always  perhaps 
been  fully  understood  here,  but  I  should 
point  out  that  during  the  course  of  its  histo- 
ry the  United  SUtes  too  has  maintained  for 
long  periods  an  honourable  tradition  of  neu- 
trality. 

I  must  emphasise  that  our  neutrality  is 
positive  and  outward-looking.  It  does  not  In- 
volve a  passive  role  in  world  affairs;  exactly 
the  opposite.  It  involves  a  commitment,  for 
example,  to  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations,  a  role  which  we  have  honour- 
ably and  effectively  discharged  on  many  oc- 
casions; it  involves  disinterested  action  in 
intemational  fora  based  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table evaluation  of  intemational  political 
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and  human  problems  which  is  In- 
by  humane  values  and  our  commit- 
;  tt>  democratic  principles. 

.  is  a  sense  in  which  all  democracies 
.  As  Professor  Carl  Becker  has  point- 
•In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
foundation  of  the  United  States  is  indis- 
associated  with  a  theory  of  politics, 
phii>sophy  of  human  rights,  which  is 
r  at  all,  not  for  Americans  only,  but 
men."  Democracy  thus  described  is 
ideil  to  which  all  men  and  women  every- 
aspire.  It  was  a  great  Irishman,  Dean 
who  first  said  that  -all  Government 
™v  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the 
definition  of  slavery".  This  underlies 
hiltorical  fact  that  if  the  peoples  of  the 
had  not  carried  their  democratic 
with  them  into  the  new  there 
well  be  no  American  democracy 
This  School  of  Government  is  named 
great  man  of  Irish  descent  who  was 
great  democrat.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
rohn  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  spoke  not 
his  fellow  Americans,  but,  as  he  put 
■fellow  citizens  of  the  world"  and 
._  them  to  ask  themselves  "what  to- 
we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man", 
democratic  goal  and  the  right  of  people 
everywhere  to  self-determination  is  thus 
seen  a  i  something  which  must  be  of  univer- 
sal an(  I  permanent  concern  to  Americans. 

The  history  of  our  two  countries  suggest 
that  their  achievement  in  Ireland  should 
have  4  very  high  priority  for  America  today. 
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_  TO  HACKENSACK  MEDI- 
CENTER  ON  ITS  lOOTH  AN- 
lARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

inIthi:  house  of  representatives 
Monday,  May  2,  1988 


ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  cen- 
have  seen  incredible  advances  in  the 
medicine  and  medical  technology  that 
mproved  both  the  length  and  quality  of 
countless  millions  of  people  the  world 
Jack  in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  I 
lo  say  we  have  an  institution  which, 
past  century,  has  been  on  the  cutting 
jf  these  advances  in  the  medical  field, 
referring  to  the  Hackensack  Medical 
of  Hackensack,  NJ,  which,  in  1988,  is 
its  100th  anniversary.  This  out- 
^  health  care  facility  has  not  only  pro- 
excellent  care  for  generations  of  resi- 
of    the    metropolitan    northern    New 
area,  it  has  also  achieved  national  rec- 
tor its  high  quality  physicians  and  in- 
programs. 
Speaker,  the  many  fine  people  who 
been  associated  with  the  Hackensack 
Center  is  honoring  this  outstanding 
s  century  of  a  commitment  to  health 
3xcellence  with  a  week-long  celebration 
commenced  on  April  30  with  the  "Cen- 
Ball"  at  the  Loews  Glenpointe  Hotel  in 
and  will  culminate  with  a  gala  birth- 
this  Saturday,  May  7,  on  the  campus 

Medical  Center. 

the  great  success  of  this  100-year 

cetobration  is  a  great  tribute  to 

leadership  of  John  P.  Ferguson,  president 

chief  executive  offk^r  of   Hackensack 

Center,  as  well  as  Charles  Rothschild, 
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chairman  of  the  100th  Anniversary  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  100th  anniversary  coordi- 
nators, Barry  K.  Hurtt  and  Lauren  Giani. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  culmination  of  this  cele- 
bration approaches,  I  would  like  to  recite  for 
you  and  our  colleagues  the  illustrious  past  of 
this  great  institution  as  detailed  in  the  official 
history  of  the  Hackensack  Medical  Center: 

In  March  of  1888,  a  great  blizzard  buried 
most  of  the  eastern  United  States,  along 
with  all  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area— including  a  small  town  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Hackensack  River  in  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey. 

Unable  to  find  secure  footing  on  the  ice.  a 
brakeman  on  the  Susquehanna  Railroad  fell 
on  the  Hackensack  railroad  platform  and  se- 
verely injured  his  head. 

The  nearest  hospitals  were  In  other  coun- 
tries, and  according  to  newspaper  accounts 
at  the  time  of  the  man's  death  was  blamed 
at  least  In  part  on  the  delay  in  reaching  Pa- 
terson. 

With  a  young  widow  and  small  child  left 
t>ehind.  local  sympathies  ran  high  for  the 
creaUon  of  a  hospital  in  Hackensack.  On 
June  13.  a  10-room  residence  purchased  by 
an  association  of  24  civic  leaders  for  $4,000 
officially  became  known  as  Hackensack  Hos- 
pital. 

What  began  as  12  beds  in  1888  after  "The 
Great  Blizzard"  has  snowballed  into  Hack- 
ensack Medical  Center,  a  529-bed.  regional- 
care,  teaching  hospital  that  offers  a  number 
of  specialized  services  unique  In  Bergen 
County  in  1988. 

Today.  Hackensack  Medical  Center  is  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary. 

Hackensack  Medical  Center  now  operates 
one  of  the  four  largest  open-heart  surgery 
programs  in  the  state.  It  has  a  state-of-the- 
art  $2.4-mlllion  cardiac  intensive  care  and 
stepdown  and  unit  for  patients  just  out  of 
open-heart  surgery,  as  well  as  a  modernized 
$1.6-million  cardiac  catheterization  labora- 
tory that  features  bi-plane  diagnostic  equip- 
ment not  in  use  at  any  other  Bergen  County 
hospital.  Nationally  recognized  cardiac  sur- 
geon John  E.  Hutchinson  III,  M.D.,  recently 
operated  on  the  medical  center's  1,500th 
open-heart  surgery  patient. 

The  medical  center  has  the  largest  and 
more  comprehensive  program  in  New  Jersey 
for  children  with  cancer.  Michael  Harris, 
M.D.  and  Michael  Weiner.  M.D.,  transferred 
their  practice  from  Mount  Sinai  Medical 
Center  in  New  York  to  Hackensack  Medical 
Center  in  1987,  bringing  250  children  with 
them  to  the  program,  called  The  Tomor- 
rows Children's  Institute  for  Cancer  and 
Blood  Disorders.  A  4,800-square-foot  outpa- 
tient clinic  and  24-bed  inpatient  unit  feature 
ultra-modem  design  and  the  latest  equip- 
ment. 

The  medical  center  also  has  a  nationally 
recognized  Institute  for  ChUd  Development 
(ICD)  led  by  Marvin  Gottlieb,  M.D..  an  eval- 
uation and  treatment  program  for  children 
with  developmental  and  behavioral  prob- 
lems that  attracts  children  and  young 
adults  from  across  the  country  and  from  na- 
tions around  the  world.  The  ICD  has  the 
only  children's  hearing  program  in  a  Bergen 
County  hospital  that  is  fully  accredited  by 
the  American  Speech-Language-Hearing  As- 
sociation. In  addition,  the  medical  center 
has  merged  with  South  Bergen  Hospital, 
and  uses  part  of  the  Hasbrouck  Heights  fa- 
cility for  ICD  programs. 

The  county's  only  bum  service  and  diabet- 
ic unit  are  at  Hackensack  Medical  Center. 

The  medical  center  also  is  the  regional 
paramedic  dispatch  center  for  all  hospitals 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  has  a  CPR 
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Training  Center  that  is  busier  than  any 
other  hospital  in  the  county. 

Other  services  include  a  newborn  inten- 
sive care  unit,  limb  replantation  service,  ge- 
netic counseling,  and  a  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Program  affiliated  with  Memorial 
Sloan-Ketterlng  in  New  York  City  that  in- 
cludes a  pain  service  and  the  first  Medicare- 
accredited  Hospice  program  in  Bergen 
County. 

As  a  major  affiliate  of  the  University  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  the 
medical  center  trains  some  250  medical  stu- 
dents and  70  resident  physicians  each  year. 

There  are  more  than  460  physicians  on 
staff,  representing  many  different  medical 
specialties,  and  more  than  800  nurses. 

The  medical  center  is  Bergen  County's 
fourth  largest  employer,  with  2,700  employ- 
ees. 

In  recent  years,  the  medical  center  has 
placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  out  outpatient 
programs.  One-third  of  all  surgical  proce- 
dures performed  at  the  medical  center  are 
done  without  patients  having  to  spend  a 
night  in  the  hospital 

Through  such  programs  as  nutrition  coun- 
seling, sports  medicine,  home  health  care, 
phobia  clinic,  and  many  others,  Hackensack 
Medical  Center  reaches  out  to  the  communi- 
ty. 

"Prom  its  founding  as  Bergen  County  s 
first  hospital  in  1888,  Hackensack  Medical 
Center  has  grown  to  become  a  truly  regional 
facillity,  providing  the  highest  quality  medi- 
cal care  to  New  Jersey  and  the  metropolitan 
area,"  said  John  Ferguson,  president  of  the 
medical  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  illustrated  in  its  official  his- 
tory the  Hackensack  Medical  Center  was  cre- 
ated out  of  necessity  and  deep  need  by  the 
reskJents  of  the  greater  Bergen  County  area. 
Over  the  past  century,  however,  this  model 
health  care  institution  has  excelled  far  beyond 
the  basic  needs  of  the  community  by  providing 
serwces  which  not  only  save  lives  in  times  of 
emergency,  but  enhance  the  day-to-day  quality 
of  life  for  countless  numbers  of  people  through- 
out the  Bergen  County  area  and  beyond.  I 
invite  you  and  our  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
extending  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
Hackensack  Medical  Center  for  its  century  long 
record  of  achievement  and  outstanding  service 
to  the  greater  north  Jersey  area,  the  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  our  Nation,  as  well. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CAREER  OP  STATE 
SENATOR  NICHOLAS  C.  PETRIS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  many 
citizens  gathered  in  Oakland,  CA,  to  honor  the 
distinguished  career  of  State  Senator  Nicholas 
C.  Petris.  In  our  State  House  there  is  no  paral- 
lel record  of  leadership  that  is  so  soundly 
committed  to  the  enhancement  of  society,  the 
betterment  of  people,  the  security  of  justice 
and  the  pertormance  of  duty  than  that  of  Sen- 
ator Petris.  I  rise  today  to  share  with  the 
Nation  this  extraordinary  person. 

Senator  Petris  served  in  the  California  as- 
sembly from  1959  through  1966  and  has  been 
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in  the  senate  since  1967.  His  impressive  legis- 
latiive  career  includes:  an  unprecedented  as- 
sault on  the  poison  producing  internal  com- 
bustion engine  as  the  principal  source  of  air 
pollutran;  a  bill  of  rights  for  patients  in  mental 
health  institutions;  collective  bargaining  rights 
for  farmworkers;  a  requirement  for  every 
parent  to  provide  a  child  passenger  seat  re- 
straint; more  money  for  urban  schools;  hous- 
ing for  the  poor;  a  bill  of  rights  for  tenants; 
and.  Senator  Petris  led  the  fight  to  save  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  from  polluters.  This  listing 
includes  just  a  few  of  his  legislative  accom- 
plishments. 

Senator  Petris  has  positioned  himself  on  a 
lonely  island  of  leadership  taking  on  issues 
not  for  popularity  but  because  it  was  right.  His 
position  of  leadership  has  proven  time  and 
time  again  to  tje  a  place  where  the  ship  of 
state  must  pass  to  find  real  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  our  society.  Senator  Petris'  un- 
selfish willingness  to  position  himself  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  change  is  by  no  means  an  ac- 
cident. As  a  native  of  Oakland,  CA,  his  expo- 
sure to  inner-city  life  has  rounded  his  experi- 
ence, and  his  family's  deep  allegiance  to 
Greece  and  his  ancestry  has  certainly  shaped 
his  character  and  self-confidence. 

Senator  Nicholas  C.  Petris  has  shown  more 
than  wisdom  and  high  principles  in  influencing 
and  shaping  public  policy.  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  Nicholas  Petris  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  statesman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC  DI- 
PLOMACY 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  few 
years  I  have  been  inserting  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  so  this  year. 

The  Commission's  members  are  Chairman 
Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr.,  president,  the  Heritage 
Foundation;  Vice  Chairman  Tom  Korologos, 
president,  Timmons  and  Co.;  Priscilla  Buckley, 
senior  editor,  National  Review;  Herbert 
Schmertz,  vice  president,  public  affairs,  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.;  Richard  M.  Scaife,  publisher,  the 
Tribune  Review  Publishing  Co.;  and  Hershey 
Gold,  chairman  of  the  Board,  Super  Yam 
Mart. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  "Summary  of  Recommendations  and  Find- 
ings" of  the  Advisory  Commission's  report  for 
1988. 

Summary  of  Recommendations  and 
Findings 

Recommendations 

Public  diplomacy  should  be  treated  as  a 
primary  strategic  element  in  summit  plan- 
ning. It  is  the  public  attention  given  to 
summit  meetings  that  makes  them  unique 
and  distinguishes  them  from  other  forms  of 
diplomatic  dialogue. 

A  comprehensive  and  coordinated  public 
diplomacy  strategy  for  the  Moscow  summit 
should  be  developed  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  White  House,  the  Department  of  State, 
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and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  The  Spe- 
cial Planning  Group  (SPG),  established 
(NSDD)  77.  should  be  convened  at  an  early 
date  by  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs  to  consider  such  a 
strategy  and  its  implementation  through 
the  SPG's  International  Information  Com- 
mittee (IIC). 

Key  elements  in  a  summit  public  diploma- 
cy strategy  should  Include  early  guidance  on 
U.S.  policy  goals:  early  decisions  on  summit 
themes;  analysis  of  the  anticipated  public 
opinion  impact  of  proposed  U.S.  policies;  as- 
sessment of  potential  public  affairs  strate- 
gies of  other  nations  and  responses  to  them; 
reports  on  foreign  public  opinion  and  media 
trends;  close  cooperation  l)etwe€n  policy- 
makers and  the  public  diplomacy  communi- 
ty; and  a  well-conceived  plan  of  public  af- 
fairs activities  focused  on  foreign  media  and 
opinion  elites. 

Senior  USIA  officers  should  be  assigned  to 
the  White  House  and  all  interagency  plan- 
ning groups  to  participate  in  the  summit 
planning  process. 

President  Reagan's  appearance  on  Soviet 
television  immediately  prior  to  the  next 
summit  should  be  a  major  public  diplomacy 
goal. 

The  United  States  should  insist  that  the 
Soviets  provide  press  treatment  and  access 
at  the  Moscow  summit  comparable  to  that 
extended  by  the  U.S.  at  the  Washington 
summit.  This  should  be  covered  in  a  written 
understanding  with  the  Soviets  prior  to  the 
summit. 

Equal  access  for  foreign  and  domestic 
media  should  be  pursued  in  pre-summit  ne- 
gotiations with  the  host  country  for  all  sum- 
mits taking  place  overseas,  and  combined 
press  centers  should  be  the  norm  in  all 
future  summits  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  spokespersons  and  senior  officials 
should  go  to  Moscow  before  the  principals 
arrive  to  provide  background  information 
on  the  U.S.  agenda  and  goals  for  the  gather- 
ing world  press. 

U.S.  officials  and  other  experts  should 
participate  in  post-summit  briefings  and 
other  public  diplomacy  programs  overseas. 

Analyses  of  foreign  elite,  media,  and 
public  attitudes  on  summit  issues  should  be 
fully  considered  in  the  National  Security 
Decision  Directives  that  establishes  U.S. 
summit  goals. 

The  United  States  should  undertake  more 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
public  diplomacy  to  provide  as  full  a  picture 
of  its  impact  as  we  have  of  Soviet  military, 
economic,  and  diplomatic  activities. 

Regional  pre-summit  meetings  of  senior 
policymakers  and  USIA's  Public  Affairs  Of- 
ficers can  contribute  significantly  to  public 
diplomacy  planning  and  programming. 
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hanced  by  earlier  policy  guidance  from  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Washington  summit  would  have  l)en- 
efited  from  an  early  public  diplomacy  plan- 
ning meeting  involving  senior  officials  from 
the  White  House,  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Department  of  SUte,  USIA, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

Biffective  summit  public  diplomacy  in- 
volves effort  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  and  requires  interagency  coordination 
well  before  the  summit  becomes  a  certainty 
and  its  agenda  is  set. 

Briefings  of  USIA's  Public  Affairs  Officers 
in  Geneva  by  principal  U.S.  arms  control  ne- 
gotiators prior  to  the  Washington  summit 
significantly  helped  USIA's  posts  contribute 
to  a  favorable  climate  in  Europe  for  the  INF 
Treaty. 

President  Reagan's  broadcasts  on  the 
Voice  of  America  and  Worldnet  prior  to  the 
Washington  summit  and  Secretary  Shulta's 
interviews  at  USIA's  Foreign  Press  Center 
wre  notable  examples  of  successful  high 
level  participation  In  summit  public  diplo- 
macy. 

The  combined  foreign  and  domestic  press 
center,  recommended  by  USIA  and  agreed 
to  by  the  White  House  and  the  SUte  De- 
partment, contributed  to  positive  foreign 
press  coverage  at  the  Washington  summit. 


•TELEPHONE  FRIENDS"  MUTU- 
ALLY GRATIFYING  FOR  SEN- 
IORS. YOUTHS 


FINDINGS 

In  addition  to  President  Reagan's  skillful 
public  diplomacy  at  the  U.S.-Soviet  summit 
in  Washington,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  contributed  a  great  deal  to  its 
success.  Lessons  from  the  Washington 
summit  can  serve  U.S.  Interests  well. 

Favorable  disposition  of  overseas  audi- 
ences towards  U.S.  positions  is  Important  to 
the  success  of  a  Moscow  summit  and  may  be 
more  difficult  to  achieve  with  the  summit 
taking  place  outside  of  the  United  States. 

USIA  began  public  diplomacy  planning 
for  an  INF  agreement  and  a  possible 
summit  In  Washington  more  than  six 
months  before  the  event.  Although  USIA 
received  positive  responses  to  its  thematic 
and  public  affairs  proposals,  their  quality 
and  authoritatlveness  would  have  been  en- 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  often 
that  two  segments  of  a  community  can  come 
together  in  a  mutually  fulfilling  endeavor,  re- 
sponding each  to  the  needs  of  the  other.  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
about  just  such  an  experience,  and  how  a 
pilot  project  that  I  initiated  has  helped  fill  a 
void  in  the  lives  of  local  senior  citizens  and 
young  children. 

Last  year  several  staff  members  informed 
me  that  my  district  office  in  Birmingham,  AL, 
often  received  calls  from  senior  citizens  wfw 
were  not  seeking  help  with  a  problem  with  the 
Federal  Government,  but  rather,  were  lonely 
and  in  search  of  someone  with  whom  to  talk.  I 
saw  an  opportunity  to  link  them  to  others  in 
the  community  in  need  of  friendship  and  com- 
panionship, and  thought  of  the  many  pre- 
school children  who  could  benefit  from  friend- 
ship and  guidance  from  adults  other  than 
family  members. 

I  initiated  "Telephone  Friends"  in  October 
of  last  year  as  a  way  of  prowling  telephone 
companionship  for  senior  citizens,  and  a 
caring  adult  ftiend  for  area  youth.  The  project 
was  established  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Office  of  Senior  Citizens" 
Activities  and  the  Jefferson  County  Committee 
for  Economic  Opportunity  [JCCEO]  Head  Start 
Program.  Head  Start  was  responsible  for  se- 
lecting children  for  ttie  program,  with  the  per- 
mission of  ttie  parents,  and  assisting  in  plan- 
ning ttie  initial  meetir>g  between  the  child,  his 
family,  and  the  Office  of  Senior  Citizens'  Ac- 
tivities. 
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The  Office  of  Senior  Citizens"  Activities  se- 
lected senior  citizens  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, Jfovided  seniors  with  transportation  for 
Inital  Tieetings  with  children,  and  assisted 
Head  >tart  in  matching  seniors  with  children 
and    tionitohng    the     "Telephone    Friends" 


project 


tie 


peopl^ 
that 
was 
I 
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participating  children  and  seniors  were 
together,    the    "'Telephone    Friends" 
by  phone  several  evenings  a  week, 
got  to  know  each  other  so  well  that 
shared    Thanksgiving    and    Christmas 
and  exchanged   gifts.   During   the  6- 
...  pilot  program,  coordinators  monitored 
pirticipants   with    occasional    telephone 
i  ind  reported  that  the  program  was  run- 
si  noothly. 
I  pleased  to  report  that  the  pilot  pro- 
or   "Telephone  Friends"  has  proven  to 
'  ruly  gratifying  endeavor,  enhancing  the 
c  f  all  those  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
and    improving    self-worth    and    self- 
1  for  both  seniors  and  children  alike, 
are  underway  to  expand  the  project, 
!  groundwork  is  being  laid  to  use  '"Tele- 
Friends"'  as  a  model  for  other  Head 
( rograms  around  the  country. 
;(ngratulate  all  those  involved  with  the 
irogram  of  ""Telephone  Friends,"  and 
like  to  personally  thank  Charies  Henry, 
ive  director  of  JCCEO  Head  Start;  Bar- 
^onfield.  director  of  the  Jefferson  County 
of  Senior  Citizens'  Activities;  Gail  Cun- 
.  JCCEO  Head  Start  project  director; 
3ess  Price,  Assistant  senior  citizens"  co- 
.,  Office  of  Senior  Citizens'  Activities; 
Packer,  JCCEO  Head  Start  parent  in- 
jnt  coordinator;  and  Viola  "Tish""  Peo- 
who     coordinated     the     ""Telephone 
"  project  in  my  office.   All  of  these 
took  great  time  and  effort  to  assure 
project  was  the  great  success  that  it 
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.  certain  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
join  me  in  commending  all  those  who 
partkipated  in  the  pilot  program  of  "Tele- 
phond  Friends""  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagu  ss  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  program 
for  p  issible  implementation  in  their  own  con- 
gress onal  districts. 


TOO  EXPENSIVE 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
ijl  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr}  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
shari  I  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial  entitled 
"'Toe  Expensive'"  which  appeared  in  the  Nor- 
folk Daily  News  of  Norfolk,  NE.  The  editorial 
appli  luds  Brazils  eliminatkjn  of  its  wheat  sub- 
sidy which  last  year  alone  cost  Brazil  $880 
millk  n.  This  action  by  the  Brazilians  will  have 
posii  ve  consequences  not  only  for  its  econo- 
\)uX  also  United  States  producers.  It  is  the 
action  which  should  be  taken  by  other 
agricultural  producers. 
.  s  decision  to  eliminate  the  subsidy 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  could  no  longer 
the  subsidy  given  its  present  economic 
drcJmstances.  While  other  agricultural  pro- 
duci  ig  nations  may  have  stronger  economies. 
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they  should  multilaterally.  across  the  board 
follow  the  Brazilian  example  and  work  toward 
eliminating  costly  agricultural  subsidies  which 
distort  world  markets  and  increase  food  costs 
for  their  consumers. 

The  United  States  has  advocated  a  reduc- 
tion in  agricultural  subsidies  at  the  Uruguay 
round  of  GATT  negotiations  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zeriand.  Brazil  for  economic  reasons  has  now 
reduced  its  subsidies  and  moved  a  bit  closer 
toward  a  free  market  form  of  agriculture.  Euro- 
pean countries  that  subsidize  and  continue  to 
dump  their  surplus  commodities  on  world  mar- 
kets should  follow  suit  and  eliminate  their 
export  subsidies;  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed to  participate  in  such  a  multilateral 
effort  in  the  Uruguay  round. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Daily  News,  Apr.  29. 
1988] 
Too  Expensive 
Officials  in  Brazil  made  an  announcement 
recently  that  should  be  heartening  to  farm- 
ers in  Northeast  Nebraska  and  elsewhere.  In 
order  to  reduce  its  national  budget  deficit. 
Brazil   plans  to  eliminate  an  $880  million 
subsidy  on  wheat  production.  The  news  is 
encouraging    for   those   who   want    to   see 
international  agriculture  as  free  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  as  possible. 

American  farmers  know  all  about  the  kind 
of  reductions  in  government  farm  programs 
that  Brazil  is  now  planning.  For  the  past 
several  years,  government  payments  to  U.S. 
farmers  have  been  edging  downward.  The 
reason  is  twofold:  the  need  to  push  agricul- 
ture into  more  of  a  free  market  situation 
and  the  simple  fact  that  the  cost  of  U.S. 
farm  programs  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
prohibitively  expensive. 

Numerous  farmers  and  ranchers  didn't  ap- 
preciate the  reduction  in  farm  program  ben- 
efits, primarily  because  they  were  forced 
into  receiving  fewer  government  benefits 
while  their  counterparts  in  other  nations 
weren't.  It  may  have  been  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  toward  free  trade, 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  some  farmers  as  much 
progress  toward  fair  trade. 

But  now  the  agricultural  playing  field  ap- 
pears to  becoming  more  level.  The  Europe- 
an Community  has  encountered  the  kind  of 
budget  problems  already  faced  in  the 
United  States  and  responded  with  reduc- 
tions in  agricultural  subsidies  for  European 
farmers.  Now,  Brazil  faces  a  money  crunch 
and  plans  the  same  kind  of  response. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  international  mar- 
ketplace for  farm  products  is  moving  toward 
more  of  a  free  trade  system.  The  farm  subsi- 
dies that  were  so  prevalent  in  the  past  are 
being  reduced  as  their  cost  takes  a  greater 
toll. 

It  is  unlikely  that  every  foreign  nation 
eventually  will  eliminate  every  one  of  its 
farm  subsidies.  But  any  kind  of  reduction  is 
good  news  for  the  United  States  and  its 
farmers. 
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There  has  been  widespread  and  continuing 
concern  that  there  may  have  been  a  miscar- 
riage of  justice  in  the  cases  of  some  of  these 
six  individuals.  Nonetheless,  the  Birmingham 
six  remain  imprisoned,  having  spent  more 
than  13  years  in  jail.  The  avenues  of  legal 
appeal  have  now  been  exhausted;  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Margaret  Thatcher  to  consider  that  there 
are  compelling  humanitarian  reasons  for  using 
the  powers  of  her  office  in  this  case. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland  have  no 
faith  in  their  right  to  fair  treatment  under  the 
law.  The  categorical  refusal  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  examine  questions  regarding  the 
cases  of  the  six  is  further  indication  that  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  government  will  continue  to  pursue 
events  in  Northern  Ireland  with  the  mentality 
of  an  occupying  nation  in  a  conquered  terri- 
tory. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  G.  BREEN 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  14  the 
House  of  Lords  decided  it  would  not  hear  the 
final  appeal  of  the  Birmingham  six.  This  deci- 
sion troubles  me  deeply. 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4,  one 
of  Ohio's  truly  great  business  leaders  will  be 
honored  by  the  Harvard  Business  School  Club 
of  Cleveland  as  "Business  Statesman  of  the 
Year. "  The  award  is  presented  annually  to  a 
Cleveland-area  chief  executive  officer  who 
combines  excellence  in  b'jsiness  management 
with  civic  involvement.  This  is  an  honor  and 
distinction  which  Mr.  Breen  richly  deserves. 

Eight  years  ago,  John  G.  Breen  took  the 
helm  of  the  Shenwin-Williams  Co.  during  diffi- 
cult times— inflation  was  running  rampant,  in- 
terest rates  were  at  all-time  record  highs  and 
investment  capital  was  shrinking.  In  the  face 
of  this  economic  adversity  John  Breen  provid- 
ed the  energy,  leadership  and  ideas  to  bring 
Shenwin-Williams  through  these  hard  times. 
Today,  Sherwin-Williams  is  entering  its  ninth 
year  of  uninterrupted  growth. 

Born  in  Cleveland  and  growing  up  on  its 
inner-city  streets,  my  friend,  Jack  Breen  began 
selling  newspapers  at  the  age  of  7  to  help 
support  his  family.  After  serving  our  Nation  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  he  worked  his  way  through 
John  Can-oil  University  and  later  received  an 
MBA  from  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
Jack  Breen  climbed  the  ladder  of  corporate 
success  beginning  first  as  general  manager  of 
the  foil  division  of  the  Clevite  Corp.  and  then 
as  group  vice  president  of  Gould  Inc.  before 
moving  to  Shenwin-Williams  as  executive  vice 
president  in  1 977. 

Jack  Breen  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  He  Is 
a  tribute  to  our  success  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Breen  is  deserving  of  our 
praise.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Jane,  as  well  as  their  five  children 
on  this  outstanding  distinction. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  Business  Week  maga- 
zine on  Mr  Breen;  and  thank  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Club  of  Cleveland  for  this 
splended  and  much  deserved  honor. 

I  also  include  a  news  article  commending 
Jack  Breen: 


The  Tough  So-and-So  Who  Saved  Sherwin- 
Williams:  Jack  Breen  Fired  Hundreds  of 
Executives  When  He  Took  Charge.  Now 
THE  Paintmaker  Is  Riding  High 
Seven  years  ago,  John  G.  Breen  rescued  a 
company  by  tearing  it  apart.  As  the  new 
chief  executive  officer  of  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.,  he  embarked  on  a  draconian  mission  to 
save  the  ailing  paintmaker  from  itself.  Hun- 
dreds of  executives,  many  of  whom  had 
been  with  the  company  for  years,  were  sum- 
marily dismissed.  The  12th-floor  conference 
room,  where  employees  were  fired  and 
sometimes  given  desks  and  telephones  to 
hunt  for  other  jol)s,  was  soon  dubl)ed  the 
Silver  Bullet  Lounge.  Today,  Breen  looks 
back  on  the  mass  firings  without  regret.  "It 
was  a  question  of  survival— I  suppose  I  could 
have  moved  even  faster, "  he  says.  "I  tried 
not  to  be  ruthless,  but  we  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well." 

The  legacy  of  Breen's  uncompromising 
toughness  has  been  seven  years  of  uninter- 
rupted growth  for  Sherwin-Williams— a  re- 
markable turnaround  for  a  company  that 
some  outsiders  believed  was  headed  for 
Chapter  11.  The  recovery  was  so  swift  that 
by  the  end  of  Breen's  first  year,  profits  and 
return  on  equity  had  more  than  tripled,  de- 
spite almost  no  increase  in  sales.  Since  1983 
paint  and  coating  sales  have  jumped  34%— 
an  astonishing  leap  in  a  stagnant  industry. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1986  paint-store  sales 
gained  11%.  But  Breen  is  not  letting  up. 
•Turning  the  company  around  was  the  easy 
part."  he  says.  "The  hard  part  is  taking  it 
from  here." 

hatchet  man? 
Few  who  know  him  doubt  Breen's  ability 
to  spur  Sherwin-Williams  to  new  heighU. 
Yet  some  complain  about  the  tactics  he  has 
used  to  reach  them.  Critics  argue  that 
Breen  places  too  much  emphasis  on  quick 
results— and  could  probably  achieve  the 
same  goals  by  going  slower  and  being  more 
patient  with  his  managers.  "He  ruined  a  lo: 
of  lives,  a  lot  of  families,  to  get  where  he's 
going, "  says  one  former  executive,  referring 
to  the  firings.  "Sure,  there  was  a  lot  of 
deadwood  when  he  came  in.  but  a  lot  of 
good  people  were  tossed  out  during  the 
purge." 

These  days.  Breen  worries  about  his  image 
as  a  hatchet  man.  'The  vast  majority  of 
those  firings  occurred  a  long  time  ago, "  he 
says,  stressing  that  he  now  promotes  from 
within.  But  the  unbending  emphasis  on  per- 
formance has  not  faded.  "Our  mission  is  to 
be  No.  1  in  every  business  we're  in, "  he 
snaps.  "We  don't  reward  failure  around 
here."  Breen's  own  efforts  have  been  well 
rewarded:  Over  the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  best-paid  chief  executives  in 
the  country,  based  on  this  company's  finan- 
cial performance  (page  51). 

Intense  and  competitive,  he  drives  himself 
as  hard  as  he  does  his  staff.  Friends  still 
marvel  at  a  recent  display  of  endurance.  A 
long-distance  runner  since  high  school, 
Breen,  51.  ran  the  New  York  City  Marathon 
last  Octol>er.  finishing  in  a  respectable  3 
hours  and  40  minutes.  Then,  while  younger 
friends  were  still  massaging  their  aching 
muscles,  he  flew  to  Chicago  and  gave  a 
speech  that  evening  before  a  group  of  Sher- 
win-Williams retirees. 

Breen  has  always  t»een  tireless.  Growing 
up  poor  on  the  inner-city  streets  of  Cleve- 
land, he  started  hawking  newspapers  at  age 
7  to  help  support  his  family.  Now,  Breen 
measures  others  by  their  capacity  for  hard 
work.  Because  he  worked  all  through  high 
school  and  college,  Sherwin-Williams'  col- 
lege recruiters  look  only  at  candidates  who 
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earned  at  least  part  of  their  tuition  by  hold- 
ing down  a  job  while  in  college.  "Fortunate- 
ly, I  never  had  to  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  born  rich,"  says  Breen. 

HOOKED  on  cash 

After  graduating  from  Cleveland's  John 
Carroll  University.  Breen  took  a  job  in  1957 
at  Clevite  Corp.,  which  was  later  bought  by 
Gould  Inc.  Breen  eventually  became  vice- 
president  of  Gould's  industrial  group,  where 
he  earned  a  reputation  as  a  tough  executive. 
"Some  people  think  Jack  is  overly  aggres- 
sive." says  his  former  boss.  Gould  Chairman 
William  T.  Ylvisaker.  "I  think  he's  a  superi- 
or manager." 

Breen's  formula  has  paid  off  at  Sherwin- 
Williams.  When  he  joined  the  company  in 
1979.  it  was  disorganized  and  directionless. 
The  company  was  thick  with  executive 
deadwood  and  "addicted  to  cash."  says 
Breen.  Sherwin-Williams  had  borrowed 
heavily  to  fund  expansion  plans,  but  the 
growth  wasn't  there.  Its  1.400  retail  stores 
were  viewed  as  inventory  outlets  rather 
than  profit  centers. 

Breen  imported  crack  financial  types  to 
mop  up.  He  revived  the  stores  division  by  in- 
stituting strict  controls  and  paid  down  long- 
term  debt.  Then  he  decentralized,  giving  top 
executives  plenty  of  latitude— as  long  as 
they  met  agreed-on  goals.  If  they  failed, 
they  got  a  one-way  ticket  to  the  Silver 
Bullet  Lounge. 

Breen  dismisses  the  turnaround  as  "just 
doing  the  basics. "  Now  he  is  pushing  for 
more  growth  through  acquisitions  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  company's  stores  division.  He 
has  opened  200  new  Sherwin-Williams  deco- 
rating centers  and  in  1980  purchased  Dutch 
Boy  paints.  Dutch  Boy,  which  languished 
somewhat  after  its  acquisition,  is  being 
heavily  promoted  through  home-center 
stores. 

CRISIS  TO  CRISIS' 

Not  all  of  Breen's  purchases  have  become 
immediate  successes.  Gray  Drug  Fair,  the 
$600  million  drug  chain  he  bought  in  1981. 
has  so  far  failed  to  live  up  to  expectations. 
Breen  hoped  the  chain  would  make  a  major 
contribution  to  Sherwin-Williams'  bottom 
line.  Instead.  Gray's  performance  has  been 
erratic,  with  profit  margins  hovering  around 
1%.  Breen  faces  formidable  opponents  in  his 
market-share  battles:  PPG  Industries.  Glid- 
den,  and  Sears  in  paint,  and  the  likes  of 
Jack  Eckerd  and  Revco  in  drugstore  sales. 

The  expansion  will  be  costly.  Yet  because 
of  his  reputation  for  producing  in  the  short 
term,  he  will  be  under  pressure  to  keep  re- 
turns high  while  spending  more  to  increase 
market  share.  In  classic  Breen  style,  he  is 
turning  up  the  heat  under  his  managers. 
Says  one  of  his  staffers:  "The  company  is 
very  shortterm  oriented.  It's  often  crisis  to 
crisis.  People  don't  feel  like  they  can  be 
away  too  long." 

The  siege  mentality  pervades  Breen's  ex- 
ecutive corps.  One  top-ranking  executive, 
following  a  leg  amputation,  continued  to 
hold  staff  meetings  in  his  hospital  room  at  a 
Cleveland  clinic. 

Some  critics  charge  that  Breen  has  some- 
times played  too  tough  in  his  headlong  race 
for  the  top,  citing  Breen's  order  to  stretch 
out  accounts  payable  to  60  days  from  30  for 
six  months  in  1979.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  the  order  continued.  "We  were  told 
we'd  go  to  60  days  for  six  months,  and  that's 
what  we  told  our  suppliers,"  says  a  former 
purchasing  agent.  "But  then  it  just  became 
a  permanent  arrangement.  That,  to  me. 
isn't  right."  Breen  says  the  arrangement 
was  always  meant  to  be  permanent. 
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Breen  has  also  angered  competitors  appar- 
ently used  to  a  more  friendly  management 
style.  When  '"the  outsider  from  Gould."  as 
some  call  him.  pulled  Sherwin-Williams  out 
of  the  industry  trade  association— supposed- 
ly to  save  money— other  members  were  of- 
fended. "Breen  did  not  want  to  share  any 
information  with  us,"  says  the  president  of 
another  paint  company.  Sherwin-Williams 
has  since  rejoined  the  group. 

More  serious  allegations  have  l)een  raised 
by  Sherwin-Williams'  recent  hiring  of  com- 
petitors' employees.  SCM  Corp..  owner  of 
Glidden  Coatings  &  Resins,  sued  Sherwin- 
Williams  in  1984.  charging  the  company  and 
a  group  of  former  Glidden  researchers  with 
theft  of  trade  secrets.  Though  the  case  has 
been  sealed.  Business  Week  obtained  copies 
of  the  complaint  and  depositions.  SCM 
claims  that  Sherwin-Williams  lured  away 
six  research  and  development  employees  in- 
volved in  a  paint  research  project,  then  put 
them  to  work  on  a  similar  project  at  Sher- 
win-Williams' research  center.  The  compa- 
ny's lawyers  deny  the  charges.  The  case 
hasn't  yet  come  to  trial. 

standing  alone 
Such  legal  battles  are  unlikely  to  tame 
Breen's  aggressiveness.  Less  than  a  year  he 
became  CEO  of  Sherwin-Williams.  Breen 
would  probably  have  lost  his  company  if  he 
hadn't  stood  his  ground.  The  late  Charles 
G.  Bluhdorn,  the  legendary  chairman  of 
Gulf  &  Western  Industries  Inc..  already 
owned  a  substantial  stake  In  the  old-line 
paint  manufacturer,  and  he  wanted  to  buy 
the  rest.  "Jack.  I  have  to  have  this  compa- 
ny, and  I  want  you  to  come  with  it."  Bluh- 
dorn told  Breen,  throwing  his  arms  around 
him.  But  Breen  backed  off.  "You  can't  have 
it,  Charlie. "  he  said,  "because  I  have  to  run 
my  own  show." 

Breen  and  Bluhdorn  eventually  negotiat- 
ed a  buyback  premium  that  was  slightly 
higher  than  Sherwin-Williams'  market  price 
of  around  $7  a  share.  Then  Breen  engi- 
neered his  turnaround,  and  the  stock  took 
off.  Bluhdorn  "used  to  call  me  from  time  to 
time  after  that  and  say.  "You  so-and-so,  you 
knew  that  stock  was  worth  more  than  you 
gave  me. "  Breen  remembers,  grinning 
broadly.  And  of  course,  he  was  right. "  For 
Jack  Breen.  being  called  a  so-and-so  Is  a 
compliment. 

Statesman  of  the  Year 
John  G.  Breen.  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Sherwin-Williams  Co..  has 
been  named  the  "Business  Statesman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Harvard  Business  School  Club 
of  Cleveland.  The  award  will  be  presented  at 
the  club's  annual  dinner  May  4  at  Stouffer's 
Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel.  The  award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  a  Cleveland-area  chief 
executive  officer  who  combines  excellence 
in  business  management  with  civic  involve- 
ment. 


THE  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  A 
SISTER  CITIES  PROGRAM  BE- 
TWEEN HOWELL.  NJ.  AND  SHIN 
TIEN.  ROC 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  repre- 
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_  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
4eM  Jersey  will  be  traveling  to  the  Re- 
China  to  negotiate  the  creation  of  a 
dities  Program, 
my  enthusiastic  support,  the  people  of 
^4J  will  begin  a  mutually  beneficial  re- 
)    with    the    citizens    of    Shin    Tien, 
These  two   residential   communities 
several   similarities.    Both   are   located 
large  commercial  centers,  Howell  is 
M  York  City,  and  Shin  Tien  is  very 
._  Taipei.  Furthermore,  both  have  a  Xnie 
or  a  dynamic  and  useful  relationship. 
Sister  Cities  Program  can  assist  busi- 
and  consumers  in  these  two  cities  by 
new  markets  for  international  trade, 
the  most  important  benefits  which 
_..  are  in  the  educational  area.  By  ex- 
5,  people  to  new  and  different  cultures, 
horizons  can  be  expanded  and  stero- 
(an  be  eliminated.  Closer  relations  can 
!  through  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  his- 
Bxperiences.  Additionally,  all  can  enjoy 
auty  of  the  arts  that  Taiwan  and  the 
States  have  produced, 
differences  in  language,  religion  and 
could  be  seen  as  a  bamer  to  a  mean- 
elationship  by  some.  However,  under 
;ircumstances,  the  differences  between 
3  communities  are  what  make  a  sister 
relationship    so    interesting.    Learning 
i  ibout  one  another  is  part  of  the  reason 
ablishing  this  program.  By  sharing  our 
and  communicating  new  ideas,  the  citi- 
these  communities  can  gain  insights 
other's  lives  and  can  benefit  from 
.  's  knowledge. 
Speaker,  with  this  statement  I  proclaim 
irt  for  the  successful  development  of 
city  relationship  between  Howell  and 
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Third,  to  serve  as  a  fonjm  for  the  techno- 
logical and  cross-cultural  aspects  of  the  art  of 
brewing;  and 

Fourth,  to  help  maintain  quality  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  beer. 

Please  join  me  in  saluting  the  members  of 
AHA  and  recognizing  May  7th  as  "National 
Homebrew  Day." 


May  2,  1988 


May  2,  1988 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  11 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  long- 
standing commitment  in  Logan,  WV,  I  un- 
avoidably missed  a  number  of  votes  that  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Friday, 
April  29,  1988.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  80,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  81,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  82,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  83,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  84,  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  85,  "yea." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAXWELL  M. 
RABB,  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO 
ITALY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 
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NATIONAL  HOMEBREW  DAY 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SKAGGS 

OF  COLORADO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leaguss'  attention  a  day  of  national  recogni- 
tion or  an  art  that  predates  our  Republic: 
Hom<  brewing.  The  American  Homebrewers 
Asso(  liation  has  declared  May  7  as  "National 
Hom<brew  Day."  As  American  as  apple  pie, 
horm  brewing  was  practiced  by  the  Mayflower 
pilgriits,  George  Washington,  and  Thomas 
Jeffe  son.  Today,  it  is  estimated  that  over  a 
millio  1  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  brew 
their  3wn  beer. 

ThJ  Homebrewers  Association,  located  in 
Boul(  er,  CO,  was  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit, 
educ  itional  corporation  in  1978.  This  year,  the 
asso;iation  is  celebrating  its  10-year  anniver- 
sary under  its  founder,  Chariie  Papazian.  With 
nearly  6.000  members  internationally,  the 
AHA  s  goals  are: 

Fii  St,  to  promote  publk:  awareness  and  ap- 
precatkjn  of  the  quality  and  variety  of  beer 
thro<gh  educatkjn,  research,  and  the  collec- 
tion ind  dissemination  of  information; 

S<cond,  to  encourage  responsible  use  of 
beei  as  an  alcohol-containing  beverage; 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Italy.  A  short  time  ago  a  special  order  to 
honor  Max  Rabb  took  place  in  this  Chamber. 
Unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  participate,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  let  the  occasion  of  the  long- 
est tenure  of  an  American  Ambassador  to 
Italy  go  by  without  saying  some  words  about 
the  man  who  established  this  record. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a 
warm,  ongoing,  personal  friendship  with  Max 
Rabb.  When  I  first  met  Max,  I  was  immediately 
charmed  by  his  warm  and  open  manner.  Max 
Rabb  has  been  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy 
since  1981.  His  humanity,  energy  and  warmth 
has  made  him  a  well-respected  and  effective 
Ambassador. 

The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Italy 
have  worked  together  on  various  issues  which 
have  resulted  in  outcomes  which  have  t>een 
beneficial  to  both  countries.  During  his  tenure, 
the  United  States  and  Italy  agreed  to  the  de- 
ployment of  intermediate  range  missiles  on 
Italian  soil.  This  brought  on  the  INF  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  eliminated  all  short-  and  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  from  Europe.  In  addition, 
three  international  peacekeeping  forces  were 
sent  to  the  Middle  East  comprised  of  Italian 
and  American  servicemen  and  a  new  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States  was  established.  This  Extradition 
Treaty  is  especially  significant  because  it  has 
permitted  a  much  needed  coordination  in  both 
countries'  efforts  in  prosecuting  international 
drug  traffickers  and  organized  criminals. 


However,  Max  Rabb's  tenure  as  Ambassa- 
dor was  not  without  its  share  of  crises  and 
tense  moments.  In  late  1981,  he  was  the 
point  man  for  the  United  States  when  Brig. 
Gen.  James  L.  Dozier  was  kidnaped  by  Red 
Brigade  tenorists  and  worked  brilliantly  with 
the  Italian  police  to  free  him  from  his  captors. 
In  the  Achille  Laura  incident  Max  Rabb  suc- 
cessfully repaired  strained  United  States-Ital- 
ian relatkjns.  These  outcomes  were  made 
possible  because  of  the  deep  respect  which 
the  Italian  Government  has  for  Max  Rabb. 

But,  prior  to  his  appointment  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Max  Rabb  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a 
public  servant  and  humanitarian.  After  having 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  Law 
School  in  1935,  Max  Rabb  practiced  law  in 
Boston  until  1937,  when  he  became  the  ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  In  Worid  War  II  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  earned  the  Navy  Commendatkjn 
Ribbon.  After,  the  war  he  sen/ed  as  the  legal 
and  legislative  consultant  to  Secretary  of  Navy 
James  Forrestal. 

During  3  years  of  President  Eisenhower's 
two  terms,  he  served  as  his  Secretary  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  1958,  he  became  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  10th  UNESCO  Confer- 
ence. Subsequently,  President  Johnson,  ap- 
pointed Max  Rabb  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs.  President  Nixon  then  appointed  him 
to  the  Presidential  Panel  for  Relief  Aid  for 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh. 

Max  Rabb,  is  a  member  of  many  education- 
al and  charitable  organizations,  among  them 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Funds,  and  the 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship  Confer- 
ence. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  we  are  lucky 
to  have  such  a  capable  and  distinguished  man 
represent  the  United  States  and  that  I  have 
been  lucky  to  have  the  privilege  of  having  a 
warm  and  close  friendship  with  the  longest 
sen/ing  United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  GUATEMALA 
SUMMARY  OP  AMERICAS 

WATCH  CONCERNS 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arias 
peace  plan  has  been  an  important  tool  in  pro- 
moting human  rights  in  Nicaragua.  However, 
the  agreement  also  extends  to  other  countries 
in  the  region.  In  particular,  it  is  important  that 
we  not  neglect  ongoing  human  rights  prot)- 
lems  in  both  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  the  following  summary  of  current 
events  in  Guatemala  that  has  been  compiled 
by  the  Americas  Watch.  I  would  also  like  to 
call  attention  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Globe  which  comments  on  the  present 
situation  in  that  country: 

The  Cerezo  Government  has  Ijeen  in 
office  over  two  years.  It  has  talcen  a  number 
of  initiatives  on  human  rights,  such  as  the 


creation  of  a  special  judicial  office  to  inves- 
tigate past  disappearances.  Americas  Watch 
commends  the  Guatemalan  Government  for 
recently  allowing  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  to  operate  within  the 
country,  which  the  military  has  prevented 
for  many  years. 

In  spite  of  positive  actions,  Americas 
Watch  continues  to  have  grave  concerns 
about  continuing  gross  abuses  of  human 
rights  in  Guatemala.  A  summary  follows. 

1.  Political  Killings:  It  is  difficult  to  know 
how  many  political  killings  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Guatemala  because  no  human 
rights  group  has  been  able  to  monitor  and 
document  abuses.  According  to  information 
received  by  the  Americas  Watch,  however, 
political  killings  take  place  and  many  of  the 
victims  are  from  the  same  sectors  which 
were  particularly  at  risk  from  the  military 
in  the  past.  In  1987,  7  university  students 
were  killed  and  another  5  abducted.  Others 
killed  or  abducted  include  11  schoolteach- 
ers, 3  physicians,  and  7  political  leaders. 
Since  President  Cerezo  took  office,  at  least  6 
trade  unionists  have  been  killed  and  8 
others  have  disappeared. 

2.  Disappearances:  The  1987  State  Depart- 
ment Country  Report  on  Guatemala  con- 
cedes that  "disappearances  are  undoubtedly 
still  taking  place"  but  denies  that  they  are 
government-sanctioned.  In  fact,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  military  and 
police  are  involved  in  numerous  disappear- 
ances, as  they  were  in  the  past.  Guatemalan 
Archbishop  Prospero  Penados  submitted  to 
President  Cerezo  10  cases  of  disappearances 
between  September  and  December  1987 
(several  of  which  took  place  in  1986).  To 
date,  there  has  been  no  response.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1988,  Americas  Watch  submitted  20  dis- 
appearances cases  from  1987  and  1988  to 
President  Cerezo.  who  promised  us  a  re- 
sponse in  two  weeks.  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  response. 

According  to  Amnesty  International  and 
Guatemalan  sources,  the  military  or  police 
have  been  implicated  in  a  numl)er  of  mur- 
ders and  disappearances,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: .  . 
January  1987:  Maria  Odilia  Raxjal-Sisimit 
denounced  the  kidnapping  of  her  husband 
to  the  Special  Operations  Brigade  (BROE) 
of  the  National  Police.  On  January  27.  she 
received  a  telegram  from  the  BROE  order- 
ing her  to  come  to  the  station.  She  then  dis- 
appeared. That  same  day,  her  mother. 
Maria  Esteban  Sisimit  was  kidnapped  from 
her  home.  Both  women's  bodies  were  found 
January  30th:  the  husband  remains  disap- 
peared. 

April  1987:  Debora  Carolina  Vasquez  was 
abducted;  fifty  people  witnessed  the  abduc- 
tion and  the  beating  of  her  father  who  at- 
tempted to  save  her.  Two  uniformed  police- 
men chased  the  vehicle  but  stopped  when  it 
entered  military  headquarters.  On  April  21. 
Vasquez's  father  met  with  President  Cerezo, 
who  told  him  that  the  military  had  abduct- 
ed his  daughter,  and  that  she  would  be  re- 
leased if  he  did  not  talk  to  the  press.  Ms. 
Vasquez  was  released,  and  later  told  the 
Americas  Watch  that  she  had  been  tor- 
tured. 

October  29,  1987:  Manuel  Chin  Bosos,  Jose 
Ruiz  Ramirez  and  Jose  Velasquez  Garcia 
were  abducted  from  the  Pinca  San  Basilio  in 
Suchitepequez.  and  were  reportedly  taken 
to  the  local  miliUry  detachment  on  the  San 
Basilio  estate.  The  body  of  Manuel  Chin 
Bosos  was  found  dead  in  early  November, 
the  other  two  remain  disappeared. 

February  10.  1988:  Ana  Elizabeth  Pania- 
gua Morales  was  kidnapped  by  three  heavily 
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armed  men  whom  witnesses  believe  to  be 
members  of  the  National  Police.  Her  Ixxly 
was  found  several  days  later. 

February  15.  1988:  Seven  peasant  workers 
from  San  Lucas  Tollman.  Solola  Depart- 
ment, were  detained  by  uniformed  meml>ers 
of  the  armed  forces.  Their  detention  has  not 
been  acknowledged  and  they  remain  disap- 
peared. These  disappearances  follow  a  wave 
of  abuses  in  the  area  which  began  in  Decem- 
ber. 1987.  when  soldiers  based  at  Santiago 
Atitlan  circulated  an  alleged  list  of  220  guer- 
rillas. In  December,  the  naked  bodies  of  two 
women  were  found  in  the  area,  who  had 
been  raped  and  shot.  In  January  four  men 
were  kidnapped  by  uniformed  men  and  dis- 
appeared, their  tortured  bodies  were  later 
found. 

3.  Military  immunity  from  prosecution: 
To  date,  no  member  of  the  military  or  police 
has  been  convicted  for  a  human  rights 
abuse  committed  in  this  decade,  though 
tens  of  thousands  of  murders  have  been  at- 
tributed to  them.  The  sole  exception  ap- 
pears to  be  a  case  in  which  members  of  the 
National  Police  in  Quetzaltenango  are  being 
held  on  charges  of  murdering  two  university 
students.  To  our  knowledge,  the  perpetra- 
tors have  not  been  tried  and  convicted,  but. 
rather,  have  been  denounced  in  the  press  by 
Interior  Minister  Rodil  as  those  responsible 
for  the  murders. 

Americas  Watch  was  informed  confiden- 
tially in  February.  1988  by  a  top  official  in 
the  Guatemalan  security  forces  that  the 
BIEN  (the  plainclothes  investigative  arm  of 
the  National  Police)  carried  out  investiga- 
tions of  104  disappearances  in  1987  which 
were  all  attributed  to  the  Army. 

The  Guatemalan  government  has  told 
human  rights  advocates  that  it  has  pros- 
ecuted military  and  police  for  human  rights 
violations.  Most  recently.  President  Cerezo 
claimed  that  hU  government  has  prosecuted 
172  military  agents.  A  record  of  these  cases 
has  not  been  made  available,  however,  in 
spite  of  repeated  requests.  We  would  wel- 
come a  chance  to  see  the  details  on  these 
cases,  in  particular,  what  was  the  crime, 
who  perpetrated  it.  what  was  the  charge, 
the  verdict,  and  the  punishment. 

4.  Political  Prisoners:  In  December.  1987. 
the  chief  of  prisons.  Julio  Rivera  Claveria 
announced  publicly  that  there  were  five  po- 
litical prisoners  in  Guatemala,  though  they 
were  not  named.  Americas  Watch  has  re- 
quested their  names  on  five  occasions,  but 
the  Government  has  not  provided  them.  We 
would  like  the  names  and  location  of  any 
political  prisoners  in  Guatemala,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  charges  against  them. 

5.  Civil  Patrols:  Civil  patrols  are  a  key 
aspect  of  military  repression  and  control  in 
the  countryside.  There  are  approximately 
600.000  men  and  boys  who  participate  in  the 
civil  patrols,  most  of  them  involuntarily.  In 
some  communities  civil  patrol  members  are 
forced  to  spend  as  much  as  25%  of  their 
time  in  unpaid  service  to  the  Army.  For 
peasants  barely  scratching  out  a  living  from 
farming  in  the  highlands,  this  obligation 
has  a  serious  impact  on  their  ability  to  feed 
their  families. 

Since  only  10%  of  the  civil  patrols  are 
armed  at  any  given  time,  the  patrol  system 
is  clearly  more  a  means  for  the  Army  to  con- 
trol the  participants  than  it  is  a  way  to 
counter  insurgency.  Military  control  in  the 
countryside  is  so  pervasive  that  the  notion 
that  participation  in  the  patrols  is  "volun- 
tary" is  laughable.  In  fact.  Supreme  Court 
President  Edmundo  Vasquez  told  the  Ameri- 
cas Watch  delegation  in  January  that  the 
civil  patrols  were  "unconstitutional,  illegal, 
and  despicable." 
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6.  Model  ViUagea:  The  military  has  reset- 
tled some  60-70.000  Guatemalans  in  "model 
villages."  where  freedom  of  movement  is 
strictly  controlled.  Most  of  those  detained 
are  highland  Indians  who  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains after  the  military  destroyed  their  vil- 
lages. Since  then,  the  military  has  conduct- 
ed iieriodic  sweeps  to  round  up  these  dis- 
placed people  and  force  them  to  settle  In 
model  villages,  where  they  are  subjected  to 
constant  military  surveillance  and  cannot 
leave  without  permission  from  the  Army. 
One  such  sweep  began  in  September,  1987, 
and  some  2,000  peasants  were  rounded  up 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Before  being  as- 
signed to  a  model  village,  these  people  are 
held  in  containment  areas  near  military  gar- 
risons and  subjected  to  interrogation  and 
reindoctrination. 

In  January,  1988,  the  Americans  Watch 
delegation  in  Guatemala  observed  such  a 
group  of  approximately  180  people,  a  third 
of  whom  were  children,  who  were  packed 
into  a  squalid  pen  in  Nebaj.  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Quiche.  They  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  and  were  in  mili- 
tary detention,  and  receiving  "reeducation" 
from  the  military.  Six  days  later  an  addi- 
tional 110  displaced  people  were  brought 
down,  following  a  combined  Army-Civil 
Patrol  sweep  in  the  same  area. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  May.  1. 19881 

Guatemalan  Gestures 
The  airport  arrest  in  Guatemala  last 
month  of  two  members  of  a  delegation  of 
exiles  returning  under  the  Arias  peace  plan 
suggested  that  Guatemalan  politics  has  not 
changed  much.  Rigoberta  Menchu.  a 
Quiche  Indian  woman  who  leads  a  peasant 
union,  and  Rolarido  Castillo,  a  physician 
and  medical  school  dean,  survived  their 
brief  detention  and  were  released  by  court 
order.  For  Guatemala,  that  was  an  advance. 
As  one  vice  president  of  Guatemala  put  it 
in  1980  l)efore  he.  like  Menchu  and  Castillo, 
fled  Into  exile:  "In  Guatemala,  there  are  no 
political  prisoners,  only  political  corpses." 
Menchu's  father  died  in  one  of  Guatemala's 
most  flamlwyant  atrocities.  He  was  one  of  a 
group  of  Indians  who  staged  a  sit-in  in  the 
Spanish  Embassy  in  1980  to  call  attention  to 
demands  for  land  reform.  The  military  gov- 
ernment burned  the  embassy  down,  Indians. 
Spanish  diplomats  and  all.  It  was  a  peculiar- 
ly Guatemalan  gesture. 

Political  murder  is  less  frequent  now.  but 
there  were  more  than  1.000  such  killings  in 
1987.  In  December,  an  international  com- 
mission evaluating  Guatemala's  compliance 
with  the  Arias  plan  found  no  political  pris- 
oners; all  had  been  killed. 

The  military,  installed  by  a  CIA  coup  in 
1954,  is  venal  and  efficient,  and  It  Is  tighten- 
ing its  grip  on  the  sUte.  To  be  laheled  'sub- 
versive "  still  means  to  be  markeafor  death. 
The  White  Hand,  the  death  squ»d  that  tu- 
tored El  Salvador's  assassins  in  1979-80. 
issued  a  conununique  warning  against  the 
return  of  the  Menchu-CastlUo  delegation. 
After  the  delegation's  arrival  in  a  Mexican 
airline  plane,  the  plane  was  dynamited. 

Menchu  and  Castillo,  accompanied  by 
international  observers  during  their  brief 
visit,  are  presumably  safe.  Their  less  promi- 
nent associates  are  in  danger  of  l)eing  elimi- 
nated for  "activities  against  the  security  of 
the  state. "  President  Cerezo  avoids  talking 
with  representatives  of  victims  "disap- 
peared" by  the  authorities.  So  goes  Guate- 
malan "democracy." 
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finIncial  statement  op  p. 
ja*  es  sensenbrenner.  jr. 


HON. 


imHE 


OF  WISCONSIN 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 

SENSENBRENNER.      Mr.      Speaker, 

the  following  statement,  I  am  making 

;ial  net  worth  as  of  March  31,  1988, 

of  public  record.  I  have  filed  similar 

for  each  of  the  9  preceding  years  I 

have  s^ed  in  the  Congress. 

ASSETS 


Mr 
through 
my 

a  matt£  r 
statemc  nts 


fina  K:ial 


Snilefanli 
M.  VA. 
RMioaf 


tmti  tcsidenxi 


KtinuM 
UndNidEd  I  lUOn 

tmm  " 

County. 
«ikieo< 


3(  609  Foil  Willoms  Partway.  Aleian- 

t  at  assesed  wabitax   (A^ssed  al  $513^ 
1  nssed  to  nartrt  »alue-100^ )  (Encumbered ). 
atN76  W14726  North  Pwnt  On«.  Village  o( 
^   F*.  WaukesHa  County.   Wl.   at   assessors 
martet  value  (Unencumlwed.) 

intefest  m  single  fandy  resrtnce  at  N52 
Hbple  Lane  ViHage  o(  Ckneqba.  Wa*^ 
(  at  23/44ths  o(  assKw's  estaiM  nuttel 
!'20.400  (Unencumliend.) 


Toli 


tool 
sliaits 


338 

418468 

U< 

450 

62679 

11120 

116.790 

S4.042 

lU 

12141$ 

84  387 

S4110S 
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720 

800 

2000 

1000 

19834 
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400 

100 
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72 

1080 
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400 
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20 

1200 

200 

10( 

2« 

9I( 

4S! 
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50^ 

12: 

101 

33: 


Fks)  Wisconsin  Corp.  ®  $22  25       --;--■■■■■ 
hnencan  Teieplwne  « TeleOTpri  @  $27.00..... 

kWn  F^wet  (>p  @  $23  375 

FfSt  hitetslale  BancofO  @  $42.75  ^^.  ■;. 
IMKM  Morautmi  tednotaecs  0  StSiO .. 


. ©$66,125 

MSorili@l3875 
ma.  Inc  @  $64  375 
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BANK  AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ACCOUNTS 


F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER, 
JR. 


Marine  Bank,  N  »  o(  Milwaukee,  checking  account  No  0046- 

TTCC  

Marme  Bank  NA  ol  Milwaukee,  money  martel  checking 
account  No  4011-5247  ,  „.  -o,  .« 

Marine  Banti  NA  o(  Milwaukee,  sawngs  account  No  497-525 

Federated  Financial  Savings  i  Loan  o(  Butler.  Wl.  savmgs 
account  No  2-0033296  „- 

Sergeant  at  Arms.  US  House  ol  Represenatatwes.  checking 
account  No  748 .  „ 

Burlie  I  Hertert  Bank  ol  Atecandria,  VA.  checking  account  No 

Federated  Financial  Savings  4  loan  ol  Suite.  Wl.  mdwidual 
retirement  aaount    '^■''"''''' 


$5122 

59.973  70 
552  54 

97428 

46198 

1,232  58 


Total  Oank  and  savmgs  and  loan  accounts 


82.39118 


Real  pnnierty 


Value 


$513,800.00 


69.30000 


115,20909 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1985  FHxitiac  6000  automobile  (al  Blue  Book  trade-in  value)  IJ.^J" 

Ollice  furniture  and  equipment  (estimated)  _     --^..  .i'Smnn 

Furniture,  clottimg  and  personal  property  (eslwialed)  ,imim 

Stamp  colleclion  (estimated) ij'iVsn^ 

Interest  m  Wisconsin  Retirement  Fund iVmn 

Deposits  in  Congressional  Retirement  Find <'■"' " 

Deposits  in  Federal  Thrill  Savings  Plan : W("  « 

Traveller  s  checks *■"""" 

Total  miscellaneous ,  i«-?nt  ?7 

Total  assets ^58,606  17 


LIABILITIES 


real  property  698,309.')9 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY 


Sovran  Mortgage  Co    ol  Richmond.  VA   (Amount  due  on 

mortgage  on  Alexandria,  VA  residence)  loan  564377 *'!5Ht  SJ 

Cohen,  Hottell  &  Gartlan.  attorneys  at  law    ...  hivim 

Miscellaneous  30  day  charge  accounts  (estimated) ''■""''"" 

Total  li:ibililies                       209,884-12 

loiai  iiaotiiiies 2.848,72205 


May  2,  1988 

added  a  variety  of  administrative  responsibil- 
ities to  his  duties  as  a  mathematics  instructor. 
The  Napa  Valley  Unified  School  District  has 
been  extremely  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Hansen 
in  its  employ  since  1976.  Over  the  past  dozen 
years  the  Napa  schools  have  maintained  a 
national  reputation  for  excellence  In  instruc- 
tion, and  the  school  district  has  kept  its  head 
above  water  during  particularly  rocky  financial 
times.  This  is  a  true  tribute  to  Mr.  Hansen's 
administrative  skills,  for  too  many  California 
school  districts  have  not  kept  pace  in  the 
postpropxjsition  13  era. 

Mr.  Hansen  has  also  devoted  himself  for 
many  years  to  other  important  forms  of  serv- 
ice in  Napa,  participating  in  local  church,  edu- 
cational, and  community  affairs.  He  has 
served  with  distinction  on  many  national. 
State,  and  local  educational  studies,  boards, 
and  commissions. 

Superintendent  Hansen  leaves  behind  a 
dedicated  and  highly  competent  teaching  staff 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  students  who  have 
gone  on  to  success  in  many  fields.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  thanking 
Robert  Hansen  for  his  many  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  Napa  and  in  wishing  him  the 
very  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


Net  worth. 


TRADE  BILL  PROVISION  IS 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Ccmnwi  and  prelerred  stocks 


Value 


STATEMENT  OF  1987  TAXES  PAID 


PHfic  Telesis,  Inc  @  $28  625  — 
SwdMest  Bell,  Inc  @  $36  25 — 

US  West,  Inc  @$5?375 _ 

TennecoCorp  @  $42  625   

Nevada  Power  Co  @  $20  125.™. 
Newell  Corp.  Ptelened®  $32.00.. 

(kneral  IMb.  mc  @$4750 

Man  Corp  @$52125 


Dwit  Biadstreet.  Inc  @ $46.175 

IMborton  Co  @  $33  875    ..  - 

Kmboly^Jarti  Corp  @$53  75 

InsAo  Corp  @  J19  125  ivrr. ■ 

Minnesota  Mnng  i  Manufactucm  @  {57.50.. 

Rank  OitJnation  ADD  @  $13.00    

fiim  Corp  @  $42  OO 

Amoco  Corp.  @  $73  375 

WA  KnieiH  a.  @  $6875 

EastMan  Kodak  Co  ®  $40  75 

Knit.  he.  ffl  $53  Sir 

GetaalEleScCo  @$40375 


Gaem  Motors  Corp 
Gnem  Mokn  Corp 
Merek  t  Co.,  Mc  « 
Winai  laatat  Co 
CiKliinW  Corp  m 
SMnMbKkttS  „ 
QriBi  Cai»  @  $30  25 
SlW  el4.25 


$71375.. 


..  ..  H@$«J5.. 

$157  00 — . 

g$7175 
7  75 

®$35  7S 


Madimes  @  $107  625 

SMWiy\Mi«Tnisl@$7000 
Ms.   StCMitcs   ol   IMwace  Uqudatni   TrusI 
@$7000 

Monsanto  Corp  @  $80  625   

Premart  hileniatwul,  Inc  @  $30  37S 

Unsys,  Inc ,  Prelened  ®  $60  50 

Benton  County  Mmmg  Co  @  no  vahe _ 


Total 


and  prelerred  stocks 


$7,520.50 
11,29864 
13,04325 
19.237  50 
5.42173 
5.49631 
7,23811 
5,410  20 
4.236  50 
4,657  58 
4,41977 
23,362  98 
11,672  50 
9,60000 
34,200  DO 
41,70000 
93  750  00 
33,87500 
1,066,077  50 
8.931  38 
23.00000 
1.30000 
51.744  00 
35.220  00 
1.072  50 
44.01000 
27.28500 
16,15000 
14.560  00 
68500 
188,40000 
14,35000 
3.77500 
7,15000 
27.527  50 
1,93375 
28.843  50 
1.82000 

1.82000 

40,63500 

3,85763 

6,05000 

ml 

.   1,952.31842 


Federal  income  tax *^Jmlm 

MemmoMe  Fafc,  WS.  ptopefty  ta : ,     1»"9  00 

Qemtt.  WS.  property  ta« - -.... - 5.672  00 

/Uesaidna,  VA  property  tan '*■' "" 


I  further  declare  that  I  am  the  direct  benefi- 
ciary of  one  trust.  I  have  no  control  over  the 
assets  of  this  trust.  My  wife,  Cheryl  Warren 
Sensenbrenner,  and  I  are  trustees  of  separate 
trusts  established  for  the  benefit  of  our  minor 
sons,  F.  James  Sensenbrenner  III  and  Robert 
Alan  Sensenbrenner  and  are  also  custodians 
of  accounts  established  for  the  benefit  of 
each  son  under  the  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors 
Act. 

Also,  I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a  director 
of  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  of  any  other 
State  or  foreign  country. 


Lite  nsurance  policies 


Cash 

surrender 

vahie 


MrttaKStem  Muhnl.  #4378000 'Uii  S 

NortkMSteni  Mutual.  »4574061 -  35.971 56 

HKSjdwelts  Hulai,  «4116575 3,46233 

HBsactaisetts  Mutual  « 4228344.  ._^ 61.26  37 

OM  Lme  Ule  Insurana  Co.  « 515950 17.814  86 

Total  lile  nsuiana  pokoes 133.621 42 


A      TRIBUTE      TO      ROBERT      A. 
HANSEN.  SUPERINTENDENT, 

NAPA  VALLEY  UNIFIED 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

HON.  DOUGUS  H.  BOSCO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Robert  A.  Hansen,  who  is  retir- 
ing after  12  years  of  distinguished  service  as 
superintendent  of  the  Napa  Valley  Unified 
School  District. 

Mr.  Hansen  has  been  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  California's  young  people  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  began  his  career  in 
education  as  a  teacher  in  Los  Angeles,  and  a 
few  years  later  he  moved  to  Fresno,  where  he 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2,  1988 
N/lr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  principal 
author  of  section  2424  of  the  omnibus  trade 
bill,  I  rise  to  set  the  record  straight  about 
whether  Congress  has  adopted  constitutional- 
ly sound  restrictions  on  the  export  of  certain 
refined  and  partially  refined  products  from 
Alaska.  In  recent  days,  opponents  of  this  pro- 
vision have  argued  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
without  citing  any  relevant  judicial  authority. 
Their  attack  should  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  An 
attack  on  the  substance  of  the  amendment, 
using  the  Constitution  as  a  crutch. 

The  prohibition  in  section  2424  against  the 
export  of  certain  refined  and  partially  refined 
products  does  not  differ  from  the  prohibition 
contained  in  section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  that  limits  exports  of  Alaskan 
North  Slope  crude  oil.  Indeed,  section  2424 
merely  augments  section  7(d)  by  closing  a 
loophole  that  would  othenwise  permit  exports 
of  North  Slope  crude  in  the  form  of  product. 
The  longstanding  export  restrictions  in  section 
7(d)  have  never  been  challenged  as  unconsti- 
tutional in  court,  presumably  because  there 
has  been  little  doubt  that  no  court  would  strike 
them  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, let  me  lay  out  the  constitutional  case 
in  support  of  section  2424.  First,  economic 
legislation  normally  raises  questions  of  equal 
protection  and  due  process.  This  provision  is 
thus  no  different  from  other  legislation  before 
the  Congress.  Moreover,  the  burden  here  falls 
not  on  the  State  of  Alaska  but  on  private  com- 
mercial interests.  The  State  itself  is  not  being 
subjected  to  discriminatory  treatment.  In  re- 
viewing  legislation  of  this   kind,   the  courts 
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apply  the  so-called  minimum  rationality  test.  In 
its  very  recent  decision  in  News  America  Pub- 
lishing verstJS  FCC,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  D.C.  circuit  stated: 

Scrutiny  under  this  view  is  so  casual  that 
validity  is  virtually  assured. 

The  different  outcome  in  that  case  depend- 
ed on  the  court's  construction  of  the  statute 
as  limiting  free  speech  and  therefore  invoking 
the  much  more  searching  standards  of  the 
first  amendment. 

As  the  court  emphasized,  the  constitutional 
question  is  whether  "the  statutory  classifica- 
tion *  *  *  is  rationally  related  to  some  legiti- 
mate governmental  interest."  The  national  in- 
terest in  preserving  Alaskan  oil  for  internal 
consumption  in  view  of  growing  dependence 
on  imports  both  in  peace  and  war  underlay 
the  original  TAPS  Act.  Congress  cleariy  acted 
to  further  a  legitimate  governmental  interest. 
The  same  policy  underiies  the  congressional 
purpose  of  preventing  evasion  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  exports  through  enactment  of 
section  2424  of  the  trade  bill. 

Second,  it  is  contended  that  section  2424 
violates  the  port  preference  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  That  contention  is  wholly  without 
substance.  The  port  preference  clause  prohib- 
its a  preference  "to  the  Ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another."  The  clause  has  never 
been  applied  to  invalidate  an  act  of  Congress. 
As  articulated  by  the  Supreme  Court  over  a 
century  ago  in  Pennsylvania  versus  Wheeling 
&  Belmont  Bridge  Co.,  the  clause  applies  at 
most  only  to  a  "direct  privilege  or  preference 
of  the  ports  of  any  particular  State  over  those 
of  another."  It  does  not  apply  to  a  provision 
which  makes  no  distinctions  between  ports, 
but  is  directed  at  refineries.  It  is  not  a  refinery 
preference  clause. 

Section  2424  does  not  grant  a  preference 
to  a  port  in  violation  of  the  clause.  Even  if 
Alaskan  ports  could  show  some  disadvantage, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  that  such 
"incidental  eHects"  of  a  statute  do  not  violate 
the  clause;  nor  do  results  that  flow  from  "acci- 
dents of  geography,"  such  as  Alaska's  prox- 
imity to  Japan.  Were  this  not  so,  in  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  result  would  be  to 
"strip  Congress  of  much  of  the  power  that  it 
long  has  been  accustomed  to  exert  and  which 
always  has  been  held  to  have  been  granted  to 
it  by  the  commerce  clause."  Louisiana  Public 
Sen/ice  Commission  versus  Texas  &  New  Or- 
leans Railroad  Co. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that,  since  the  trade  bill 
does  not  contain  a  so-called  severability 
clause,  the  entire  bill  would  be  found  unconsti- 
tutional if  this  one  provision  were  struck  down. 
This  assertion  as  well  is  unfounded.  In  the 
Chadha  legislative  veto  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  longstanding  principle  that 
if  one  section  of  a  statute  is  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, the  remainder  of  the  bill  remains  in 
full  effect,  except  in  the  narrow  circumstance 
in  which  it  is  evident  that  Congress  would  not 
have  enacted  the  rest  of  the  bill  without  the 
infirm  section.  This  principle  of  severance  ap- 
plies whether  or  not  there  is  a  severability 
clause  in  the  legislation.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated,  a  provision  is  "presumed  sever- 
able if  what  remains  after  severance  is  fully 
operative  as  a  law."  Thus,  even  if  there  were 
a  constitutional  infirmity  in  section  2424— 
which  there  is  not— the  remainder  of  the  trade 
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bill  would  in  no  way  be  threatened.  A  court 
would  simply  sever  section  2424  from  the  rest 
of  the  bill,  which  would  remain  fully  operative. 
In  short,  the  claims  that  this  provision  is  un- 
constitutional are  without  merit.  This  provision 
is  consistent  with  and  furthers  longstanding 
congressional  policy  of  ensuring  that  Alaskan 
North  Slope  cmde  is  not  exported  unless 
doing  so  is  demonstrably  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 


SUPPORT  THE  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR.  FEDERAL  HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  extend  indefinitely  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Com- 
mission and  to  provide  Federal  funding  for  this 
worthwhile  endeavor.  This  legislation  is  essen- 
tial to  transforming  Dr.  King's  vision  of  a  just 
and  harmonious  worid  into  a  reality. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a  brilliant 
civil  rights  leader,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  Nobel  laureate.  His  vision  of 
equal  rights  and  opportunity  for  all  people 
transformed  this  country  and  energized  social 
justice  movements  around  the  globe.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  impact  and  importance  of  Dr. 
King's  life  is  being  diluted  by  commercialism 
and  selective  memory. 

The  continuation  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  will  help  prevent 
further  distortion  in  Dr.  King's  message  and 
will  help  to  spread  his  true  legacy  to  the  unin- 
formed. When  the  Commission  ksegan  its  work 
in  the  fall  of  1984,  only  19  States  observed 
Dr.  King's  birthday.  This  year,  however,  all  but 
7  States  and  over  100  foreign  countries  have 
made  his  birthday  an  offical  holiday. 

Millions  of  Americans  participated  in  semi- 
nars, rallies,  prayer  sen^ices,  and  other  trib- 
utes. People  of  all  races,  cultures  and  political 
persuasions  came  together  in  the  same  spirit 
of  good  will  and  fellowship  that  characterized 
Dr.  King's  life.  The  Commission  has  devel- 
oped and  helped  to  distribute  "Living  the 
Dream "  pledge  cards  on  which  over  2  million 
people  have  affirmed  their  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom,  justice  and  opportunity  for 
all.  In  preparation  for  the  third  national  holiday 
celebration,  the  Commission  distributed  more 
than  300,000  pamphlets,  posters  and  maps, 
responded  to  5,000  inquiries,  and  serviced 
over  135  State  and  local  holiday  commissions. 
The  Commission  has  also  published  and  dis- 
tributed the  new  "Living  the  Dream "  newslet- 
ter which  provides  information  to  King  holiday 
celebrants  around  the  country. 

Consistent  with  the  teachings  of  Dr.  King, 
the  Commission  participates  in  projects  ad- 
dressing issues  of  national  concern  such  as 
teen  pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  illit- 
eracy, urban  economic  development,  child 
abuse,  family  violence,  job  placement  and 
counseling,  and  voter  registration. 

On  the  night  before  Dr.  King  was  assassi- 
nated, he  asked  a  crowd  in  Memphis  to  re- 
member him  neither  for  his  celebrity  nor  for 
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his  countless  awards,  degrees  and  publica- 
tions. He  asked  only  that  tie  be  remembered 
for  leading  a  committed  life.  Two  decades 
after  Dr.  King  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Nation,  we  have  the 
chance  to  offer  something  in  return  to  this 
man  who  gave  us  all  so  much. 

The  challenge  remains  for  us  to  complete 
the  work  that  he  began.  The  celebration  of  his 
birthday  will  serve  as  an  annual  reminder  of 
the  task  that  lies  before  us.  And  the  Commis- 
sion vwll  serve  the  essential  role  of  making 
sure  that  Dr.  King's  life  retains  its  special  sig- 
nificance in  our  lives  and  memories. 

That  is  why  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  the  Martin  Luther  Kir>g  Federal 
Holiday  Commission. 

H.R. 4443 
A    bill    to    make    permanent    the    Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Com- 
mission 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SH<»RT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion Extension  Act". 

SEC.  2.  RE.MOVAI.  OF  TERMINATION. 

<a)  Removal.— Section  9  of  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  Stat.  1475)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Sec  9.  The  Commission  shall  continue  in 
existence  until  terminated  by  law.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Findings.- Paragraph  (3)  of  the  first 
section  of  PubUc  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1473) 
is  amended  by  striking  "first". 

(2)  Purposes.— Section  3(1)  of  Public  Law 
98-399  (98  Stat.  1473)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "first  occurs  on  January  20.  1986"  and 
inserting  "occurs  on  the  third  Monday  in 
January  each  year". 

SKf.  3.  MF.MBERSHIP. 

(a)  Terms  in  General.— Section  4(c)  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  (3).  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  June  1  of 
each  year  for  terms  of  1  year,  and  any  va- 
cancy in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers. 

••{2)  Coretta  Scott  King  shall  serve  as  a 
member  for  life.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
her  position  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  by  a  member  of  the  family  surviving 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  not  already  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  family  and  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  at  the  discretion 
of  the  family. 

•■(3)  The  2  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  as  members  of  the  family  surviv- 
ing Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  Commission  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  family.". 

(b)  Continuation  of  Terms  or  Existing 
Members.— The  individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  appointed  members  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  first  June  1  that  occurs  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  REPORTS. 

Sections  8  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 
1475)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  the  following:    "with 
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to  the  most  recent  observance  of  the 
legal  holiday  honoring  the  birthday 
.       Luther  King.  Jr.". 

A  LITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

i<  UTHORIZATION.— Section   7  of  Public 
9J-399  (98  SUt.  1474)  is  amended  to 
follows: 

7   There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
to  carry  out  this  Act  $300,000  for 

fiical  year.".  

C  )NFORMiNC  Amendments.— 
E  tPENSES  OF  MEMBERS.— Section  4(d)  of 
•  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amend- 
♦riking  "subject  to  section  7"  and  in- 
subject  to  the  avaUability  of  suffi- 

finds".  ,  ^  ^,. 

poR  STAFF.— Section  6(a)  of  Public 
„99  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amended  by 
"Subject  to  section  7"  and  inserting 

to   the   avaUability   of  sufficient 
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read  and  write,  they  are  precluded  from  par- 
ticipating fully  in  this  democracy.  This  in  turn 
undermines  the  foundations  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  democracy  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
should  t>e. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  stand  with  me  in 
celebrating  "Law  Day  USA  1988."  The  efforts 
of  the  Waterbury  Bar  Association  show  that 
the  compassion  and  dedication  of  our  local  at- 
torneys and  judges  goes  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  courts  and  into  the  community.  Their 
sponsorship  of  "Law  Day  1988"  makes  Wa- 
terbury a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 
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and  to  provide  greater  economic  opportunities 
for  blacks  and  Hispanics.  And  he  has  worked 
enthusiastically  to  encourage  other  people  to 
contribute  their  own  skills  and  expertise  to 
help  reach  a  common  goal. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  know  Ron 
and  to  call  him  a  friend,  and  while  It  is  difficult 
to  see  him  leave,  it  is  with  gratitude  that  we  in 
the  Saginaw  area  say  farewell  to  him.  I  am 
certain  that  in  his  next  assignment,  and  wher- 
ever else  he  goes,  Ron  Actis  will  continue  to 
initiate  and  promote  positive  developments  in 
his  community. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  ^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
5CHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
jf  a  ctose  friend  of  my  family,  I  was 
to  be  present  on  Friday,  April  29,  to 
my  votes.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
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LAW  DAY  1988 


JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
11^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2.  1988 
ROWLAND  of  Ckjnnecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
am  pleased  to  announce  "Law  Day 
whk:h  will  be  celebrated  today.  May 
my  hometown  of  Waterbury,  CT.  "Law 
IS  sponsored  by  the  Waterbury  Bar  As- 
social  on,  and  this  year's  national  theme  is 
"Leg^l  Literacy."  This  theme  stresses  not  only 
the  vi  al  importance  of  being  able  to  read  and 
but  also  encompasses  the  way  in  which 

literacy  is  closely  intertwined  with  the 

abtlftyj  to  urKlerstarxl  the  law.  It  is  only  when 
we  cj  n  read  and  write  that  we  can  truly  begin 
to  un  lerstand  how  the  law  affects  our  every- 
day li  res. 

0  rnimend  the  Waterbury  Bar  Association 
for  p  oviding  a  foaim  to  bring  much  needed 
atten  ion  to  the  natkjnal  tragedy  of  illiteracy.  In 
order  to  maintain  our  legal  system,  knowledge 
and  I  lence  compliance  with  the  law  is  essen- 
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tial.  '  'et  with  thousands  of  people  across  the 
Stat€  of  (DonnectKut  unable  to  read  or  write, 
this  I  ecomes  impossible. 

CX  r  entire  system  of  democracy  is  based  on 
the    larticipatkjn  of  all.  When  people  cannot 


RONALD  G.  ACTIS:  A  MOST 
DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUAL 

HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  good  friend  and  most  distinguished 
individual,  Ronald  G.  Actis,  who  has  been  divi- 
sional director  of  Public  Relations  and  Gov- 
ernment Relations  at  the  Saginaw  Division  of 
General  Motors  (^rp.  in  Saginaw,  Ml,  since 
1981.  He  has  recently  been  promoted  and  we 
bid  him  a  fond  farewell  as  he  leaves  our  com- 
munity. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  information  about 
Ron  Actis  and  his  service  to  the  community  of 
Saginaw.  Originally  a  native  of  Illinois,  Ron 
worked  for  General  Motors  there  upon  his  col- 
lege graduation,  but  after  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  several  promotions,  Ron  came  to 
Saginaw  to  take  on  the  position  of  divisional 
director. 

Not  only  has  Ron  excelled  in  his  job  with 
General  Motors,  he  has  also  been  generous 
with  his  spare  time  and  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  his  community.  Ron  has  been 
vice  chairman  of  the  Saginaw  Area  Economic 
Development  Alliance,  of  the  Saginaw-Mid- 
land-Bay (bounties  Private  Industry  Council, 
chairman  of  the  Saginaw  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  member  of  the  Governor  of 
Michigan's  Task  Force  on  Airline  Transporta- 
tion Service,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Saginaw  Area  Growth  Alliance. 

In  addition  to  these  honorable  positions, 
Ron  has  been  outstanding  in  his  personal  ef- 
forts to  make  a  difference  in  Saginaw  County. 
He  is  the  cofounder  and  coordinator  of  the 
Business-Union-Government  group,  which  bi- 
monthly brings  together  150  leaders  from  the 
three  sectors  to  discuss  economic  develop- 
ment. He  also  helped  coordinate  Thompson 
Industries  which  brought  200  jobs  to  the  Sagi- 
naw area.  Finally,  although  there  are  many 
other  noteworthy  activities  I  haven't  time  to 
mention,  Ron  is  cofounder  of  Leadership  Sagi- 
naw, an  awareness  program  for  emerging 
civic  leaders. 

While  to  some,  these  may  just  be  titles  and 
job  descriptions,  to  those  of  us  who  have 
known  Ron,  and  have  been  touched  by  his 
service  and  dedication,  these  are  the  marks 
left  by  a  man  who  has  worked  hard,  not  to 
make  a  name  for  himself,  but  to  contribute  to 
others.  He  has  made  special  efforts  to  bring 
minority   and   non-minority   groups   together. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  Friday,  April  29.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  80,  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  Thursday,  April  28; 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  81,  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment en  bloc  consisting  of  43  separate  non- 
controversial  amendments, 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  82,  the  Traficant 
amendment  that  sought  to  prohibit  contracting 
out  of  any  base  support  function  at  Air  Force 
Reserve  bases  to  private  contractors; 

"No "  on  rollcall  No.  83,  the  Bryant  amend- 
ment, that  sought  to  reduce  United  States 
troops  in  Europe  by  30,000  and  in  Japan  by 
7,000  unless  NATO  countries  and  Japan  in- 
crease their  spending  on  defense  at  a  rate 
equal  to  their  economic  growth  plus  1  percent 
and  take  other  actions  to  assume  a  greater 
share  on  their  defense; 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  84,  the  Robinson 
amendment  that  sought  to  provide  for  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  in 
Europe  unless  other  NATO  countries  collec- 
tively increase  their  defense  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  to  a  level  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  85.  the  McMillen 
amendment  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  enter  into 
defense  burdensharing  negotiations  with  our 
allies. 


JIM  FLORIO  ON  THE  INSURANCE 
CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  TORRICELLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  concerning 
the  proposals  of  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Jim  Florio,  on  ways  to  deal  with 
problems  in  the  insurance  industry.  The  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  insurance  industry  should 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  Members,  and  in 
this  context  Jim's  remarks  deserve  special  at- 
tention: 


Shortcomings  in  Insurance  Can't  be 
Ignored 
As  chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee 
that  has  spent  the  better  part  of  the  last 
several  years  probing  the  subterannean 
maze  of  the  nation's  far-flung  insurance  in- 
dustry. Rep.  James  Florio  (D-lst  District) 
has  reached  one  basic  conclusion,  that  the 
Armageddon  of  the  insurance  world  is  draw- 
ing near. 

"The  real  insurance  crisis  may  only  be 
around  the  comer,  a  few  years  away  at  the 
very  most."  Florio  said  after  another  in  a 
series  of  hearings  last  week  by  his  Com- 
merce Committee's  sutxiommittee  on  con- 
sumer protection  and  competitiveness. 

"I'm  convinced  that  when  it  hits— and  not 
if —people  will  flock  to  Washington  to  ask  us 
what  can  be  done.  That's  why  we  have  been 
holding  these  hearings.  We're  hopeful  of 
educating  some  of  those  in  Congress,  so  that 
maybe  we  can  respond  capably,"  the 
Camden  County  congressman  said  in  an 
interview. 

His  reference  was  to  a  growing  uneasiness 
in  the  entire  insurance  world  over  the  indus- 
try's financial  stability.  Florio  said  that  the 
growing  potential  for  insolvencies  among  in- 
surance companies  is  spreading  rapidly, 
"and  we  haven't  been  doing  too  much  to 
either  prevent  or  counter  it." 

Last  week's  hearing  was  heralded  in  ad- 
vance as  an  effort  to  repond  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  auto  insurance  rates  and  the  grow- 
ing unavailability  of  auto  insurance  in  the 
voluntary  markets  of  New  Jersey  and  most 
of  the  other  heavily  populated  states. 

But  just  as  previous  hearings  by  Florio's 
subcommittee  on  consumer  protection  start- 
ed by  exploring  issues  dealing  with  commer- 
cial liability,  insurance  risk  management 
and  product  liability,  and  ultimately  revert- 
ed to  the  expectations  of  Armagedon.  so  it 
happened  again. 

The  fact  that  the  hearing  turned  to  the 
dangers  of  insolvency  in  no  way  minimized 
the  extent  of  the  auto  insurance  peril.  It 
merely  emphasized  the  priority  that  is  being 
given  to  what  may  well  be  the  gravest  of  all 
insurance  dilemmas. 

Florio  explained  that  some  federal  assist- 
ance may  be  needed  to  help  insurers  avoid 
the  potential  for  insolvencies,  depsite  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  industry  is  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  nation  that  is  almost  to- 
tally devoid  of  any  form  of  federal  regula- 
tory involvement. 

"We  do  not  yet  have  a  consensus  on  just 
what  should  be  done, "  Florio  said.  'We  are 
trying  to  develop  a  consensus  for  some  mod- 
erate reform  before  the  crisis  occurs. 

"If  enough  Insurance  commissioners  say 
what  the  three  testified  before  us,  and  if 
their  words  filter  back  to  the  public  about 
the  impending  chaos."  then  Florio  expects 
there  may  be  sufficient  support  for  a  con- 
sensus in  Congress  to  help  avert  the  expec- 
tations. 

"The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  has  identified  800  property 
and  casualty  companies  on  its  troubled  list. 
There  are  another  600  health  and  life  insur- 
ance companies  on  that  same  list. "  Florio 
pointed  out. 

The  three  insurance  commissioners  who 
testified  were  Kenneth  Merin  of  New 
Jersey.  Constance  Foster  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Herman  Coleman  of  Michigan. 

Merin  explained  one  facet  of  the  insolven- 
cy dilemma  that  has  been  growing  in  the 
last  decade,  since  the  commercial  liability 
crisis  of  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

"We  have  some  very  antiquated  laws  in 
New  Jersey.  For  example.  $300,000  can  get 
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you  into  the  auto  insurance  business  in  New 
Jersey."  Merin  said,  noting  that  such  imder- 
capitalization  can  also  create  a  major  level 
of  danger  that  the  public  might  not  recog- 
nize. 

For  example,  a  driver  who  is  unable  to 
buy  auto  insurance  t>ecause  of  the  current 
tight  conditions  in  New  Jersey  is  concerned 
only  about  getting  coverage  so  that  he  can 
comply  with  the  State's  requirements  that 
he  be  insured  in  order  to  be  permitted  to 
drive  on  the  state's  roads. 

However,  one  or  two  heavy  claims  against 
such  an  under-funded  company  would  not 
only  wipe  out  the  operation  but  it  would 
leave  the  "insured"  driver  with  nothing. 

"Some  of  the  large  insurance  companies 
in  New  Jersey  are  very  concerned  about  this 
question  of  solvency,"  Merin  told  the  hear- 
ing. "We  already  had  an  Insolvent  life  insur- 
ance company  in  Red  Bank  and  now  a 
health  insurer,  an  HMO.  and  we  have  no 
guarantee  fund  in  the  state  to  protect  claim- 
ants," the  commissioner  added. 

Merin  said  that  New  Jersey  is  one  of  only 
eight  states  that  does  not  have  state-admin- 
istered guarantee  funds  to  protect  health 
and  life  claimants  from  insolvent  insurers. 

But  Merin  emphasized  that  even  a  guar- 
antee fund  is  not  a  totally  acceptable  solu- 
tion. He  explained  that  creation  of  such  a 
fund  would  force  the  insurers  to  provide  the 
fund's  resources,  then  they  would  merely 
pass  the  cost  along  to  their  policyholders. 

"So  it's  really  the  policyholder  who  is 
paying  for  bad  laws,  or  inadequate  laws  that 
permit  this  situation."  Merin  testified  of  the 
under-funded  or  poorly  regulated  insurance 
companies. 

Florio  responded,  "it  sounds  to  me  uke 
this  is  a  potential  crisis  that  is  as  serious  as 
the  ones  affecting  some  of  the  banks  and 
savings  and  loans." 
"It's  even  worse."  said  Merin. 
Florio  asked  the  commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Michigan  if  that  is  so.  if  the  in- 
surance insolvency  dangers  are  as  Merin 

"Yes."  both  replied  simultaneously. 
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elected  a  kx»l  business  representative  in 
1960,  and  in  1963  he  was  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral executive  board  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Council  of  Carpenters.  He  became  president 
of  the  State  council  in  1975. 

He  t)ecame  a  general  representative  of  his 
international  unkjn  in  1972  and  became  UBC 
second  district  executive  board  member  in 
1978.  He  became  second  general  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  unkjn  in  1980  and  first  vk»  presi- 
dent in  1982. 

With  the  retirement  of  Patrick  J.  Campt)ell 
on  February  1,  1988,  Sigurd  Lucassen 
became  general  president  of  ttie  urwn. 

As  UBC  preskJent,  Sigurd  Lucassen  brings 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
union  affairs. 

While  residing  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  New  Jersey  Alli- 
ance for  Action,  a  labor-management  group 
whose  purposes  are  to  develop  jobs  and  pro- 
vide e<X3nomic  advancement  within  the  State 
through  the  cooperatk)n  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  government  organizations. 

As  vice-president  of  the  UBC,  he  provided 
leadership  for  the  unkjn's  apprenticeship  and 
training  program,  and  for  the  unkjn  label  pro- 
gram. 

On  Friday,  June  17.  1988,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Council  of  Carpenters  will  honor  Sigurd 
Lucassen  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 

As  a  New  Jersey  native  who  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  Washington,  I  have  the  (oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  a  great  many  people  who 
now  live  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  but  who  have 
strong  New  Jersey  connectkjns. 

This  event  will  provide  Sigurd  Lucassen  with 
the  opportunity  to  renew  okJ  friendships  arxJ 
catch  up  on  the  news  from  back  home.  Of 
equal  importance,  it  provkJes  his  friends  and 
colleagues  with  the  opportunity  to  honcK  him 
for  his  leadership,  as  well  as  his  friendship.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  recognition  of 
Sigurd  Lucassen. 


NEW  JERSEY  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pride  in  the  fact  that  New  Jersey 
produces  more  than  its  share  of  national  lead- 
ers in  almost  every  field  of  productive  woric. 

We  do  so  because  countless  New  Jersey 
men  and  women  are  dedicated  to  the  better- 
ment of  their  chosen  fields  and  stand  by  their 
principles  in  the  never-ending  process  of  give- 
and-take  that  is  required  of  individuals  living  in 
a  free  and  democratic  society  such  as  ours. 

I  am  particulariy  proud  when  a  New  Jersey 
native,  who  has  worked  diligently  and  moved 
up  through  the  ranks,  is  chosen  by  his  peers 
to  serve  as  national  leader  in  his  or  her 
chosen  field. 

New  Jersey's  Sigurd  Lucassen  was  chosen 
general  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  after 
more  than  25  years  of  service. 

Sigurd  Lucassen  has  worked  in  all  phases 
of  his  trade,  as  journeyman  carpenter,  fore- 
man, and  superintendent.  A  member  of  Car- 
penters Local  2250,  Red  Bank,  NJ,  he  was 


THE      lOOTH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
THE         MISSOURI  FUNERAL 

HOME      DIRECTORS      ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Missouri 
Funeral  Home  Directors  Association  on  its 
100th  anniversary.  This  statement  is  to  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  service  rendered  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Missouri  with  their  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  to  servrce. 

On  April  3,  1888,  a  large  number  of  funeral 
directors  assembled  at  a  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  MO,  to  establish  and  organize  a 
State  association.  Their  first  president.  Mr. 
G.B.  Hickman  of  Butler,  was  elected  and 
served  until  1893.  With  the  exception  of  1945, 
during  the  war,  the  funeral  directors  have  met 
in  convention  every  year  since  the  associa- 
tion's inceptron. 

The  Missouri  Funeral  Directors  Association 
was  represented  at  the  National  Funeral  Di- 
rectors Association  (Convention  for  the  first 
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October  1,  1890,  by  its  delegate  John 
.In  1895,  initial  legislation  was  en- 
regulate  the  practice  of  embalming 
.  the  State  of  Missouri.  Gov.  William 
appointed  the  first  State  Board  of 
^  consisting  of  five  members. 
\Xs   inception,   the   Missouri   Funeral 
Directors  Association  has  worked  to 
services  and  administrative  assistance 
nembership  through  many  and  varied 
programs.  They  wori<  to  secure 
to  advance  the  status  of  the  cause 
funeral  directors  and  embalmers. 
current  president  is  Mr.  H.A.  Roberson 
any,  MO. 

issociation  is  celebrating  the  100  years 

at  their  annual  convention  to  be 

5-8.  I  believe  they  have  earned  the 

IS  from  not  only  myself,  but  the 

S.  House  of  Representatives. 
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HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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COUNTY   ALL-STARS  WIN 
JUNIOR  PRO  CHAM- 


Monday.  May  2,  1988 


DOOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 

ikwnty,  TN,  are  extremely  proud  these 

qecause  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 

of  the  Scott  County  Junior  Pro  Junior 

All-Star  girls  basketball  team.   I   am 

to  add  my  voice  in  congratulations  to 

k)ach  Connie  Bertram,  Assistant  Coach 

Todd  and  all  the  players  for  winning 

national  championship. 

impressive  team  not  only  ended  the 

with  a  13  to  0  record,  they  were  also 

in  the  Tennessee  State  Championship. 

hen  advanced  to  the  national  tourna- 

which  was  held  this  year  in  Knoxville's 

Center.  And  on  April  2,  Mr.  Speaker, 

team  won  the  title  of  national  cham- 


gr  sat  i 


i»e  i 


all  know,  it  takes  very  dedicated  indi- 
te make  a  team,  and  a  team  cannot 
I  niess    there    is    unselfish    cooperation 
its  individual  players.  Allow  me,  then, 
the  team  members  individually 
accomplishments,  both  personal  and 


cor  gratulate 


thsir 
collec  live. 

Tfi€  all-star  team  included:  Lisa  Pace,  Kim 
Bank! ,  Lone  Wright,  Lisa  Marcum,  Brandy 
Browi ,  April  Reagan,  Toya  West,  Misty 
Coffer,  Christy  Chambers,  Sandy  Newport, 
Cryst  il  Lewallen,  and  Marsha  Eads. 

kilow  I  speak  for  all  of  Scott  County  and 
Tennessee  when  I  say  congratulations, 
very  proud  of  you. 
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rise  today  to  congratulate  the  citizens  and 
friends  of  Israel  on  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  these  past  40  years. 

The  600,000  Jews  who  declared  independ- 
ence 40  years  ago  had  just  survived  the  un- 
imaginable horror  of  the  holocaust  in  which 
one-third  of  the  Jewish  people  perished.  Addi- 
tionally, from  its  inception  Israel  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  nations  which  have  vowed  to  de- 
stroy it.  In  the  face  of  these  threats  and  major 
wars  in  1948,  1956,  1967,  and  1973  Israel  has 
managed  to  not  only  field  one  of  the  worid's 
most  sophisticated  defense  forces,  but  also 
has  developed  a  robust  democracy,  a  techno- 
logically advanced  industry,  and  an  agriculture 
which  has  truly  made  the  desert  bloom.  That 
a  nation  facing  such  odds  can  accomplish  so 
much  so  quickly  is  truly  a  cause  for  celebra- 
tion. 

Like  all  nations  Israel  has  faced  problems 
as  it  matured,  it  continues  to  struggle  with  the 
linked  problems  of  achieving  national  security 
and  resolving  the  status  of  the  Palestinians  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  But  the  last  40 
years  bear  testimony  that  Israel  will  be  able  to 
wori<  out  these  difficulties.  Fledgling  democra- 
cies ordinarily  succumb  to  far  less  adversity 
than  Israel  has  endured.  Israel's  democracy 
continues  to  debate  the  nation's  policy  direc- 
tions openly  and  vigorously.  It  continues  to 
safeguard  such  basic  civil  rights  as  equality 
for  women,  free  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  equal  rights  for  all  citizens.  The  strength 
of  Israel's  commitment  to  democracy  and  the 
courage  it  demonstrated  in  working  with  Egypt 
in  the  Camp  David  process  are  strong  signals 
that  it  can  and  will  work  toward  a  lasting  and 
secure  peace  with  its  neighbors. 

Over  the  past  40  years  Israel  has  devel- 
oped into  a  strong  military,  economic,  and  po- 
litical ally  and  friend  of  the  United  States.  The 
1983  memorandum  of  strategic  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  underiines  Israel's 
status  as  a  bulwark  of  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  Similarly  the  1985  United  States-Israel 
Free  Trade  Agreement  emphasizes  the  close- 
ness and  vitality  of  our  trade  relations.  We  all 
look  fonward  to  continuing  and  strengthening 
these  special  relationships  between  our  na- 
tions. 

As  Israel  celebrates  this  important  mile- 
stone, I  join  all  its  friends  in  rejoicing  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  these  four  decades.  They 
provide  a  firm  foundation  for  what  we  all 
desire:  an  Israeli  future  of  prosperity,  freedom, 
and  peace.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  Americans 
to  join  me  in  honoring  Israel  on  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding. 


a  e 


OTA— THE  HOME  OF  MODERN- 
DAY  LUDDITES 


T  3E  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
1  HE  POUNDING  OF  ISRAEL 

HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHTER 

or  NEW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2.  1988 
Md  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, /pril  21  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  I  junding  of  the  modem  State  of  Israel.  I 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  continually  amazed  at  the  ostrich-like  atti- 
tude of  my  litieral  colleagues  who  refuse  to 
believe  that  effective  defenses  can  be  devel- 
oped to  protect  the  American  people.  As 
proof  they  parade  MADcapped  scientists,  who 
first  and  foremost,  share  the  dream  that  the 
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best  hope  for  peace  is  to  keep  the  American 
people  hostage  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihi- 
lation. These  scientists,  ntrost  of  which  are  not 
weapons  specialists,  much  less  military  ex- 
perts, develop  strawman  scenarios  which  they 
can  conveniently  tear  down.  I  fear,  from  what  I 
have  read  so  far  on  the  soon  to  be  released 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  report  on 
strategic  defense,  that  it  will  again  skirt  the 
real  issue  and  argue  that  President  Reagan's 
strategic  defense  initiative  will  not  work.  This 
is  not  only  a  gross  error  in  judgment,  but  flies 
in  the  face  of  reality.  It  totally  ignores  the  re- 
sults of  objective,  empirical  tests  conducted 
within  the  constraints  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
tremendous  advances  in  high-speed  comput- 
ing, aerospace  technology,  and  nonnuclear 
weapons  development.  Further,  it  is  an  insult 
to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  scientists,  techni- 
cians, and  workers  who  labor  on  strategic  de- 
fenses on  a  daily  basis  and  know  the  truth— 
SDI  is  not  only  desirable  to  defend  our  Ameri- 
can homeland  but  it  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  SDI  can  and 
will  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attitude  of  the  American 
antidefense  lobby  is  simply  astounding.  I  think 
Tom  Clancy,  the  well-known  author  of  "Red 
Storm  Rising"  and  the  "Hunt  for  Red  Octo- 
ber," has  made  the  best  analogy  I  have  heard 
on  the  whole  issue.  He  compares  the  liberal 
arms  control  lobby  and  their  illogical  fear  of 
defense  with  the  19th-century  Luddites.  I 
enjoin  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Clancy's 
commentary  and  contemplate  his  analysis. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28, 
1988] 

Luddites  Are  Wrong  About  SDI  Too 
(By  Tom  Clancy) 
In  the  old  days  they  were  called  Luddites. 
The  first  Luddites,  members  of  a  quasi- 
social  movement  in  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  thought  that  the 
Industrial  Revolution  would  end  a  social 
order  and  replace  it  with  something  worse. 
Specifically,  they  feared  that  industrial  pro- 
duction would  make  cottage  craftsmen  obso- 
lete. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened,  of 
course,  but  what  the  Luddites  failed  to  rec- 
ognize was  that  the  Industrial  Revolution 
would  have  the  net  effect  of  creating  far 
more  than  it  destroyed.  After  a  brief,  vio- 
lent history,  the  first  Luddites  faded  to 
become  a  curious  historical  footnote,  and 
the  world  moved  forward  to  an  age  in  which 
ordinary  people  could  obtain  wares  hitherto 
limited  to  the  very  rich. 

Unfortunately  for  us  all,  the  ethos  of  the 
Luddites  has  never  quite  disappeared.  It's 
rather  like  the  Plat-Earth  Society,  which  at 
least  admits  to  being  an  anachronism. 

personal  computers 
In  a  modern  context,  the  Luddites  are 
found  in  many  communities  including  the 
scientific  one,  whose  members  should  know 
better.  Roughly  half  the  scientists  at  Los 
Alamos  in  1945  thought  that  the  atomic 
bomb  would  not  fire.  They  were  wrong.  As 
recently  as  30  years  ago  some  very  learned 
people  decided  that  the  U.S.  needed  only 
four  computers— each  of  which  was  less  ca- 
pable than  the  Apple  Macintosh  on  which  I 
am  writing  this  article— to  handle  all  of 
America's  scientific  and  research  needs.  For- 
tunately no  one  listened,  and  an  industry 
was  bom. 
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One  can  Imagine  the  same  people,  less 
than  15  years  ago,  questioning  the  rationale 
for  personal  computers.  After  all,  what  pos- 
sible use  does  a  private  citizen  have  for  a 
computer?  To  write  books?  We  already  have 
typewriters  for  that.  It  will  put  secretaries 
out  of  work,  and  who  will  buy  a  personal 
computer,  anyway? 

Several  tens  of  milions  of  Americans  have 
bought  computers,  it  turns  out,  and  they've 
made  life  a  lot  easier  for  secretaries,  authors 
and  a  lot  of  Americans  who  never  dreamed 
that  a  personal  computer  could  be  such  a 
useful  tool.  Every  time  you  see  a  TV  com- 
mercial for  a  personal  computer,  you  should 
remind  yourself  of  the  learned  study  made 
30  years  ago,  then  consider  that  the  multi- 
biUion-doUar  PC  industry  did  not  exist  even 
as  a  dream  less  than  15  years  ago.  That  such 
a  thing  is  possible  is  evidence  of  that  which 
the  Luddite  abhors.  We  call  it  "progress." 

Todays  Luddites  are  most  often  found  in 
the  anti-defense  community  in  the  U.S. 
They  oppose  every  new  weapon.  The  Sting- 
er surface-to-air  missile,  for  example,  was 
decried  as  a  weapon  that  required  its  opera- 
tor to  have  a  master's  degree;  it  was  too 
complex,  too  costly,  too  unreliable,  and 
should  not  be  bought.  As  we  all  know  now. 
the  U.S.  gave  Stingers  to  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters,  few  of  whom  have  advanced 
degrees  in  physics,  and  those  overly  com- 
plex, ineffective  and  expensive  weapons  are 
being  wielded  by  semi-literate  hill  people 
and  were  decisive  in  winning  a  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Luddites  were  wrong. 
Again.  But  don't  expect  any  of  them  to 
admit  it. 

The  current  manifestation  of  the  Defense 
Luddites  is  the  soon- to-be-released  (and  al- 
ready partly  leaked)  report  on  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  by  the  congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  One 
hardly  needs  to  be  a  rocket  scientist  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Defense  Luddites  will  say. 
SDI  will  never  work,  they  proclaim.  (Sur- 
prise!) Their  method  of  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion is  rather  curious.  When  you  strip  all 
the  technospeak  away,  they're  claiming  that 
it  can't  be  done  because  it  hasn't  been  done 
yet.  and  therefore,  we  ought  not  even  to  try 
doing  it,  because  it  can't  be  done.  That's 
Luddite  Logic  if  ever  I  heard  it. 

The  world  is  replete  with  people  who 
think  things  are  impossible.  These  are  large- 
ly people  who  don't  do  very  much— or 
haven't  done  much  in  recent  years— and  are 
spiritually  offended  by  those  who  do.  They 
are.  in  fact,  people  who  prefer  to  look  for 
problems  instead  of  looking  for  solutions: 
they  are  people  who  fear  change. 

The  Luddites  olwerve  that  we  already 
have  deterrence  to  keep  the  peace.  Deter- 
rence is  a  kind  of  political  agreement  be- 
tween East  and  West  that  says  in  essence,  if 
you  murder  our  civilians,  we  will  murder 
yours.  This  is  the  strategy— if  we  can  digni- 
fy that  lunatic  statement  with  such  a 
word— to  which  the  Luddites  adhere,  and 
with  which,  they  tell  us,  we  should  all  be 
content.  To  try  to  break  out  of  the  deter- 
rence trap  might  destabilize  the  world,  they 
warn  us,  as  though  nuclear  deterrence  rep- 
resents some  form  of  stability. 

Mutual  Assured  Destruction— which  isn't 
even  good  grammer— has  never  made  sense. 
Everything  about  it  is  counterintuitive.  No 
tribe  of  primitives  ever  came  up  with  an 
idea  like  this.  The  early  Romans  carried  off 
the  Sabine  women;  they  didn't  slaughter 
them  as  MAD  dictates.  Today,  those  women 
would  be  reduced  to  glowing  dust.  This  is 
progress?  This  is  stability?  People  think  this 
is  a  good  idea?  The  Luddites  do. 
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SDI.  despite  what  the  Defense  Luddites 
say,  is  not  an  adventure  in  technology  appli- 
cation. It  is  a  tool  of  national  policy,  and  as 
with  any  tool  it  is  supposed  to  be  used  with 
a  specific  objective  in  mind.  The  object,  lest 
we  forget  it.  is  to  prevent  a  global  nuclear 
war. 

At  minimum,  what  SDI  can  and  will  do  is 
make  the  process  of  launching  a  nuclear 
strike  infinitely  more  complex  and,  there- 
fore, far  less  likely.  That  is  something  worth 
doing  regardless  of  cost  or  effectiveness. 


NO  adequate  model 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthwhile  to  re- 
member that  the  Luddites  are  useful  in  that 
they  are  always  wrong.  Among  other  things, 
they  tell  us  in  the  OTA  report  that  comput- 
er science  will  not  race  forward  fast  enough 
to  handle  the  task  of  making  SDI  work.  Evi- 
dently they  have  failed  to  notice  computers 
that  once  filled  a  basketball  court  now  can 
rattle  around  inside  a  wristwatch.  Of  course, 
they  said  30  years  ago  that  computers 
weren't  really  needed  anyway,  and  they  ig- 
nored Seymour  Cray's  comment  that  the 
Apple  Mac-II  on  the  market  today  is  in 
some  ways  comparable  to  his  first  super- 
computer. But.  of  course,  who  needs  such 
capability?  We  will  all  be  surprised  by  the 
answer  to  that  question— the  Luddites  most 
of  all. 

The  OTA  report  says  that  "no  adequate 
model "  exisU  for  testing  full-scale  SDI- 
system  concepts.  Yet  I  saw  such  a  model 
last  week,  and  in  two  months  it  will  be  used 
for  precisely  that  purpose.  The  people  who 
made  it  say  that.  sure,  there  are  problems 
with  SDI  technology,  as  with  any  kind  of 
new  technology.  But  Americans  have  always 
viewed  problems  as  things  to  be  solved,  and 
we  have  never  yet  failed  to  solve  a  major 
technological  problem.  The  Luddites  fail  to 
take  note  of  that.  too.  but  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, since  Luddism  is  a  philosophy  alien 
to  America. 
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The  Broward  County  Barrier  Awarertess  Day 
1988  Committee  will  conduct  a  county-wkte, 
educational  campaign  and  celebratkjn  during 
the  week  of  May  1.  1988  culminating  in  the 
observance  of  National  Barrier  Awareness 
Day  on  May  7.  This  week-long  celebration  will 
provide  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  relay 
this  important  message  to  the  public  about  ex- 
isting barriers. 

The  Broward  County  Barrier  Awareness  Day 
Committee  shoukj  be  praised  for  their  perse- 
verance in  the  unrelenting  struggle  to  open 
our  Nation's  eyes  to  the  reality  of  barriers.  It  is 
my  hope  that  National  Barrier  Awareness  Day 
will  encourage  other  organizations  across  tfie 
Nation  to  engage  in  similar  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  National  Barrier  Awareness  Day  and  to 
pursue  legislation  to  break  down  all  of  the  bar- 
riers impeding  our  Nation's  disabled. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OP 
ABSENCE 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  absent  from 
the  floor  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  29,  due  to 
scheduled  engagements  in  my  district 

Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted  "no" 
on  rollcall  No.  84,  to  withdraw  United  States 
forces  from  Europe;  and  "aye"  on  rollcall  No. 
85,  to  enter  into  defense  burdensharing  nego- 
tiations with  our  allies. 


BREAKING  DOWN  THE 
BARRIERS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation  commemorates  National  Bamer  Awar- 
ness  Day  on  May  7,  1988,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  special  recognition  to  the 
social,  cultural,  physical,  architectural,  and  atti- 
tudinal  barriers  which  pose  daily  challenges  to 
disabled  persons. 

Fortunately,  our  Nation  has  taken  great 
strides  to  break  down  these  barriers  which  in- 
hibit the  disabled  from  conducting  their  lives  in 
the  fashion  they  want  and  deserve.  It  is  com- 
forting to  see  city  buses  equipped  with  wheel- 
chair lifts,  partying  places  reserved  for  the 
handicapped,  ramps  where  stairs  were  com- 
monplace, and  closed  captions  for  the  hearing 
impaired  television  viewer.  These  advances 
must  continue. 

Without  question,  these  critical  barrier  adap- 
tations and  improvements  are  a  result  of  the 
hard  work  of  awarness  organizations,  such  as 
the  Broward  County  Barrier  Awareness  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  strives  to  educate  and 
inform  our  society  of  the  hidden,  as  well  as 
obvious,  impediments  confronting  the  handi- 
capped throughout  our  nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HERRICK  ME- 
MORIAL HEALTH  CARE 
CENTER 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Herrick  Memorial  Health  Care 
Center  in  Tecumseh,  Ml,  in  honor  of  its  50th 
anniversary  celebration  this  month. 

The  Herrick  Memorial  Health  Care  Center  is 
a  full-service  facility  committed  to  provkjing 
quality  health  care  services  vital  to  Tecumseh 
area  residents.  Herrick  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  Michigan 
Hospital  Association  and  is  licensed  by  the 
State  of  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health.  It  also  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

The  medical  staff  and  hospital  board  of 
trustees,  executives  and  hospital  employees 
and  retirees  are  proud  of  the  50  years  of  serv- 
ice the  hospital  has  provided.  ReskJents  of 
Henick's  sun-ounding  communities  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  fine  servk» 
and  community  oriented  health  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  professionals  at  Herrick 
understand  the  importance  of  thoughtful,  per- 
sonal care  and  service  and  how  it  contributes 
to  wellness  and  patient  comfort.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  recognize 
and  commend  the  work  that  all  indivkiuals  as- 
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sodaUd  wrth  Herrick  perform.  May  the  next 
50  yea  rs  at  Herrick  continue  to  reflect  a  com- 
mitmei  it  to  excellence  and  growth  in  service. 


CON(  5RESSMAN 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  lUCHIGAN 

ih|the  house  of  representatives 
Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  kiLDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  ttibute  to  the  tong  and  distinguished 
career  of  Mr.  Anthony  (Tony)  Ragnone  of 
Flint,  Ml.  Tony  will  be  honored  by  his  friends 
and  piofessional  affiliates  for  his  treniendous 
in  Flint  and  Genesee 
on  the  evening  of  May  5,  1988.  As 
Commissioner  for  Genesee  County  for 
..  Tony  has  been  the  mastermind  and 
advocate  in  our  community  tor  clean 
ind  streams,  the  comfort  and  conven- 
)f  our  population,  and  the  effective  and 
provision  of  water  and  sewers  for  our 
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K  ichigan,  the  position  of  Drain  Commis- 
dates  well  back  to  the  previous  century 
developing  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
the  need  to  adequately  plan  and 
lakes   and    streams,    wetlands,    and 
1  ireas  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  or- 
jrowth.  It  is  a  position  of  great  impor- 
to  our  respective  Michigan  communities 
that  truly  tests  the  mettle  of  those 
to    run    for    an    office   that    requires 
the-clock     responsibility     for     public 
adherence  to  a  myriad  of  Federal  regu- 
.  and  strong  foresight  for  orderty  growth 
Bnvironment  consisting  of  several  corn- 
interests.  Tony  Ragnone  has  not  onhy 
and  countless  other  qualities,  he  is 
legend  who  has  set  an  example  that 
forever  stand  in  the  history  of  environmen- 
and  development  in  Michigan. 
!,  when  Tony  first  ran  for  Drain  Corn- 
in  Genesee  County,  one  of  his  first 
statements  was  that  government  should 
eager  servant  of  all  the  people.  I,  too, 
jinning  my  public  career  at  that  time, 
believe  the  reason  Tony  and  I  have 
had  a  strong  worthing  relationship  and 
friendship  is  that  we  believe  with  all 
t^arts  in  upholding  the  public's  trust  and 
need  to  promote,  protect,  and  defend 
dignity.  That  is  why  Tony  Ragnone 
not  think  twice  about  aniving  at  the 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  a  home 
neighborhood  was  flooded  or  when  a  family 
was  threatened  by  destruction. 
t,  where  we  are  facing  some  very  dif- 
economic  times  as  a  result  of  reorgani- 
measures  taken  by  the  automobile  in- 
I  very  often  refer  in  public  speeches  to 
!uperior  infrastructure  that  we  can  pro- 
for  the  purposes  of  retaining  the  pres- 
of  that  industry  as  well  as  recruiting  new 
and  people.  Out  of  sight  under  the 
and  businesses  in  Genesee  County 
an  infrastructure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
to  none.  In  the  1980  census,  Genesee 
led  the  Natkxi  in  precent  of  populatkxi 
t)y  pul)lic  sanitary  sewers.  In  Genesee 
',  our  sanitary  sewer  system  consists  of 
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activated  sludge  plants,  pumping  stations,  and 
lagoons  and  sen/es  a  total  of  1 7  townships,  8 
cities,  and  5  villages.  At  the  same  time,  Tony 
Ragnone  has  managed  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  a  water  system  serving  11 
townships,  6  cities,  and  1  village.  This  system 
consists  of  two  major  pumping  stations  and 
12  million  gallons  of  storage.  And  soon  to  be 
constructed  is  the  first  phase  of  a  master 
planned  water  system  referred  to  as  the 
county  loop.  Over  time,  the  water  loop  will 
save  our  communities  millions  of  dollars.  This 
one  project  is  exact  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  fonward  think  for  which  Tony  is  famous. 
Some  of  Tony's  other  responsibilities  that  are 
carried  out  with  distinction  include  solid  waste 
management  and  recovery  and  county  flood 
plan  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  being  a  devoted 
husband  and  father  to  his  loving  wife,  Dorothy, 
and  their  three  wonderful  children,  Lucia 
Marie,  Josephine,  and  Samuel,  Tony  Ragnone 
has  many  other  personal  qualities  that  I 
admire.  An  avid  sportsman  and  outdoorsman, 
Tony  recognized  early  on  the  benefits  of  pro- 
viding temporary  summer  jobs  in  an  outdoor 
setting  for  hundreds  of  youth  in  Genesee 
County.  He  has  been  the  mentor  to  dozens  of 
developing  engineers  and  planners  who  indi- 
vidually attest  to  the  career  start  provided 
them  by  Tony  Ragnone.  One  of  the  most  re- 
warding parts  of  my  career  has  been  the  op- 
portunity to  work  closely  with  Tony  in  packag- 
ing projects  worth  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Tony  is  in  the  truest  sense  an  expert  and  pro- 
fessional in  leveraging  Federal  and  State 
funds,  making  the  individual  assessments  for 
local  projects  as  reasonable  as  possible. 
Going  back  in  history  to  agencies  and  pro- 
grams that  have  long  since  ended,  to  today, 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Tony  Ragnone  has  championed  an  effort  re- 
sulting in  over  $100  million  in  Federal  funds 
coming  home  to  Genesee  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  tenure  in  Genesee 
County,  Tony  Ragnone  has  succeeded  in  far 
surpassing  his  expected  duties  as  Drain  Com- 
missioner. Our  water  supply  system,  our 
sewage  collection  and  treatment  structures, 
our  solid  waste  plan,  and  our  storm  drainage 
systems  are  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  not  only  made 
history,  but  who  has  left  a  legacy  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  generations  to  come. 
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What  most  citizens  do  not  know  is  that  the 
service  cuts  came  not  because  the  Postal 
Service  could  not  make  ends  meet.  Rather 
the  cuts  were  ordered  as  part  of  a  Reagan 
administo^ation  plan  to  privatize  the  Postal 
Service.  Jim  Miller,  the  0MB  head,  used  the 
arcane  procedures  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
budget  law  to  force  the  Postal  Service  to 
make  the  public  mad.  Miller  figured  that  the 
public  reaction  to  closed  post  offices  would  be 
enough  to  win  approval  of  his  lifelong  dream 
of  having  Dominos  Pizza  deliver  the  mail. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  Miller  and  his  co- 
conspirators from  striking  again  is  to  remove 
the  Postal  Service  from  the  Federal  budget, 
which  is  just  what  H.R.  4150  does.  We  do  not 
appropriate  any  money  to  subsidize  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Postal  Service  and,  because 
postal  income  covers  postal  costs.  Postal 
Service  operations  do  not  increase  the  size  of 
the  Federal  deficit.  So  keeping  the  Postal 
Service  on  budget  serves  only  one  purpose: 
permitting  ideologues  to  slash  public  service 
to  build  support  for  privatization. 

A  majority  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  now  cosponsored  this  bill.  They  know 
that  the  bill  will  prevent  further  service  cuts  af- 
fecting our  constituents.  It  is  time  to  let  the 
Postal  Service  do  what  it  does  best— deliver 
the  mail. 


FEDERAL    NUCLEAR    FACILITIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORA- 

TION AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT 
HR.  4193/S.  2189  FEDERAL  NU- 
CLEAR FACILITIES  CLEANUP 
ACT 


HR.  4150.  THE  POSTAL  REORGA- 
NIZATION AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1988 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  4150,  legislation  introduced  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  to  take  the  Postal  Service  off- 
budget. 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  Postal  Service 
has  simultaneously  raised  rates  and  cut  serv- 
ice. As  a  result,  many  of  our  constituents  are 
hopping  mad:  What  does  the  post  office  mean 
by  charging  more  and  delivering  less? 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently  dis- 
covered Plutonium  leak  at  the  Department  of 
Energy's  [DOE]  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment complex  of  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory,  underscores  the  need  for  an 
aggressive  environmental  cleanup  and  compli- 
ance program  for  DOE  facilities. 

Plutonium  leaks,  first  discovered  at  the  36- 
year-old  radioactive  waste  management  com- 
plex in  June  1987,  are  now  threatening  to 
contaminate  an  underground  water  reservoir 
supplying  thousands  of  southern  Idaho  resi- 
dents. This  occurrence  is  not  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. More  than  20  major  DOE  nuclear  facili- 
ties around  the  country  have  serious  contami- 
nation problems.  Studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  that  the  Idaho  site  is 
one  of  1,300  in  which  wastes  from  atomic 
weapons  production  were  buried  or  stored. 
The  particular  problem  of  waste  leakage  has 
arisen  at  1 2  other  Government  facilities. 

Cleariy.  DOE  facilities  should  be  brought 
under  the  same  environmental  standards  as 
the  private  sector.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  created  the  waste  problems, 
should  be  responsible  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
radioactive  and  hazardous  waste  and  contami- 
nation at  DOE  facilities.  Senator  Brock 
Adams  and  I  recently  introduced  the  Federal 
Nuclear  Facilities  Environmental  Restoration 
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Act  (H.R.  4193/  S.2189),  legislation  to  accom- 
plish both  of  these  goals. 

Under  the  Bonker-Adams  bill,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  would  develop 
cleanup  plans  for  DOE  facilities  in  the  form  of 
"compliance  agreements"  with  DOE,  which 
would  include  cleanup  standards  based  on 
Federal  environmental  laws  (especially 
CERCLA  and  RCRA),  a  timetable  for  action, 
and  an  outlay  schedule.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  cleanup  trust  fund  and  allocate  costs 
among  DOE,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
other  Federal  and  private  users  of  DOE  nucle- 
ar servkies.  In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
establish  a  special  environmental  counsel  to 
enforce  the  compliance  agreements  and  Fed- 
eral environmental  laws  of  Federal  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. 

The  problem  of  contamination  and  nuclear 
waste  disposal  at  Federal  nuclear  facilities  is 
one  which  we  can  ill-afford  to  ignore.  The 
longer  we  wait  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
cleanup  plan,  such  as  the  one  Senator  Adams 
and  I  have  proposed,  the  greater  will  be  the 
cost  and  the  threat  to  human  health  and  the 
environment. 

The  following  excerpt  ft-om  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  by  Keith  Schneider  is  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  plutonium  leakage  at 
DOE'S  Idaho  facility,  and  the  problem  of  con- 
tamination at  DOE  facilities  generally: 
Plutonium  Leak  in  Idaho  Symptom  of 
Atomic  Ills 
(By  Keith  Schneider) 
Idaho  Palls,  ID.— The  discovery  of  a  Plu- 
tonium leak  in  one  of  the  nation's  oldest 
and  largest  nuclear  waste  dumps  has  pre- 
sented both  a  problem  and  an  opportunity 
in  the  Federal  Government's  effort  to  deal 
with  a  legacy  of  dangerous  wastes  from  the 
buildup  of  the  nation's  nuclear  arsenal. 

Against  a  pristine  panorama  of  moun- 
tains, desert  and  brilliant  sky  in  southeast- 
ern Idaho,  engineers  using  delicate  monitor- 
ing equipment  have  confirmed  that  traces 
of  Plutonium  have  drained  from  shallow 
waste  pits  at  the  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement Complex.  They  are  moving 
through  rock  layers  toward  a  vast  under- 
ground water  reservoir  that  supplies  thou- 
sands of  southern  Idaho  residents.  The 
deadly  elements  have  been  confirmed  110 
feet  beneath  the  waste  site  and  tests  indi- 
cate they  are  as  deep  as  240  feet,  nearly 
halfway  to  the  reservoir. 

The  leaks  at  36-year-old  waste  site,  part  of 
the  Government's  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Lal)oratory,  were  first  identified  in  June 
1987.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  arisen  in  12 
other  states  at  the  national  lalwratories  and 
industrial  plants  that  spent  almost  five  dec- 
ades making  nuclear  weapons  for  the  mili- 
tary, leaving  behind  radioactive  waste  that 
could  take  until  the  22d  century  to  clean  up. 

A  LONG  CLEANUP  PROCESS 

At  the  same  time,  the  Idaho  plant  is  one 
of  those  at  which  the  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  develop  methods  for  stopping 
leaks  at  nuclear  waste  sites  as  well  as  devel- 
oping methods  for  disposing  of  other  radio- 
active sulKtances.  including  contaminated 
soil. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We're  going  to  be  in  this  cleanup  busi- 
ness 50,  100,  150  years  from  now."  said 
George  Kritz,  a  physicist  and  director  of  the 
Energy  Department's  hazardous  waste  and 
remedial  action  division  in  Germantown, 
Md. 

The  BJnergy  Department  said  last  month 
that  it  would  cost  a  total  of  about  $100  bil- 
lion to  determine  how  much  waste  there  is 
at  sites  nationwide,  to  contain  it  and  to 
clean  it  up.  This  is  an  effort  that  emerged 
this  year  at  one  of  the  department's  princi- 
pal missions. 

t89S  MILLION  waste  PLAN 

In  the  fiscal  year  1988,  the  department 
will  spend  $895  million  to  manage  its  radio- 
active wastes,  or  nearly  12  percent  of  the 
$7.5  billion  budget  for  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction. Two  years  earlier  the  amount  was 
$618  million.  8  percent  of  the  department's 
weapons  budget. 

Engineers  in  Idaho  say  the  particles  of 
Plutonium  that  have  penetrated  to  the  deep 
rocks  do  not  pose  an  immediate  threat  to 
any  of  the  10.000  employees  at  the  Idaho 
laboratory,  the  40,000  residents  of  Idaho 
Palls,  or  to  any  other  citizen.  Health  special- 
ists agreed. 

But  Pederal  engineers  said  they  are  con- 
cerned about  future  generations.  Plutonium 
remains  radioactive  for  250.000  years  and 
even  microscopic  particles  can  l>e  lethal  if 
they  are  inhaled  or  swallowed.  If  enough  of 
the  man-made  element  penetrates  to  the 
underground  reservoir,  the  acuifer's  use  to 
farmers  or  households  could  be  limited  or 
ruined,  the  Pederal  authorities  acknowl- 
edged. 

we're  watching  CAREFULLY 

"We  don't  expect  that  to  happen. "  said 
James  E.  Solecki,  director  of  waste  manage- 
ment at  the  Idaho  laboratory.  'The  levels  of 
Plutonium  we've  found  are  very  low,  alx)ut 
the  same  as  what  you'd  find  on  the  ground 
in  New  York  or  Washington  from  atmos- 
pheric testing  in  the  1950's.  We're  watching 
the  situation  very  carefully. " 

According  to  studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  investigative  arm  of 
Congress,  the  Idaho  site  is  one  of  1.300  in 
which  wastes  from  atomic  weapons  produc- 
tion were  buried  or  stored.  The  agency  said 
many  had  become  substantial  environmen- 
tal and  public  health  threats.  Here  are  some 
of  those  situations: 

Radioactive  substances  from  waste  pits 
holding  11  million  gallons  of  uranium  at  an 
Energy  Department  plant  in  Pemald.  Ohio, 
are  leaking  into  an  aquifer  and  have  con- 
taminated wells  a  half-mile  south  of  the  fa- 
cility. 

More  than  500.000  gallons  of  highly  radio- 
active liquids  have  leaked  from  tanks  at  the 
Hanford  Reservation  near  Richland.  Wash. 
Other  radioactive  substances  have  contami- 
nated water  under  the  ground.  In  another 
part  of  the  reservation,  billions  of  gallons  of 
contaminated  water  were  poured  into  the 
ground  and  a  steady  stream  of  radioactive 
tritium  is  flowing  into  the  Columbia  River. 

Chemicals  and  radioactive  material  have 
contaminated  the  aquifer  beneath  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant  near  Aiken.  S.C,  and 
are  not  present  at  levels  400  times  greater 
than  what  the  Government  considers  safe. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  and  envi- 
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ronmental  and  scientific  groups  say  the  300- 
square-mile  region  could  be  irreversibly  con- 
taminated. 

GOVERNMENT'S  BIGGEST  CHALLENGE 

"The  nation  faces  a  formidable  task  to 
clean  up  thousands  of  sites  owned  by  the 
Pederal  Government  at  which  uncontained 
hazardous  and  radioactive  wastes  are  con- 
taminating soil  and  ground  water."  Dexter 
Peach.  Assistant  Comptroller  General  of 
the  G.A.O.,  told  a  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce subcommittee  last  month.  "Cleaning 
up  the  Energy  Departments  nuclear  facili- 
ties may  be  the  Government's  biggest  chal- 
lenge." 

The  department  is  completing  a  $1.3  bil- 
lion plant  to  turn  highly  radioactive  liquid 
wastes  stored  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
Into  glass  logs  for  safer  storage  and  a  simi- 
lar plant  is  planned  for  the  Hanford  Reser- 
vation. A  $700  million  waste  repository  is 
under  construction  in  New  Mexico  to  per- 
manently store  plutonium-contaminated 
wastes. 

The  agency  is  also  studying  how  to  decon- 
taminate old  reactors  and  production  facili- 
ties that  have  been  abandoned.  Since  1982. 
workers  clad  in  protective  suits  and  outfit- 
ted with  acetylene  torches  have  been  dis- 
mantling a  lalHjratory  building  in  Miamis- 
burg.  Ohio.  Taking  the  plutonium-contami- 
nated laboratory  apart  by  hand  and  trans- 
porting the  pieces  to  Idaho  or  New  Mexico 
will  not  be  completed  until  the  mid-1990's 
when  the  cost  is  expected  to  total  $50  mil- 
lion. .  .  . 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ATV  CON- 
SENT DECREE  SHOULD  MEAN 
OPPOSITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
ACTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  18,  1988,  Federal  Judge  Ger- 
hard Gessell  heard  arguments  regarding  the 
efficiacy  of  the  final  consent  decree  that  was 
filed  by  the  Justice  Department  [DOJ]  on 
behalf  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission [CPSC]  and  by  the  all  terrain  vehk;le 
[ATV]  distributors.  On  April  27,  1988,  the  final 
consent  decree  was  approved  by  Judge  Ges- 
sell. 

Since  many  of  us  represent  ATV  dealers 
and  riders,  it  is  important  that  Memt)ers  be 
aware  of  the  substantial  progress  of  this 
issue.  There  are  approximately  2.4  millkw 
ATV's  is  use  in  America  with  about  6.75  mil- 
lion riders.  In  addition,  there  are  4,900  inde- 
pendent ATV  dealers  nationwkJe.  Because 
there  is  such  widespread  local  interest  in  this 
issue  and  because  of  the  attention  this  issue 
has  received  in  the  press,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  information  from  the 
DOJ's  brief  in  support  of  the  final  consent 
decree: 
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APPENDIX  A 
(ConHiansBi  of  relef  m  sectiw  12  comjilaint,  P(»  and  FCOl 
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CHetofy  of  rttef  souglit  in  complainl 


Relief  agreed  to  in  PCD 


Refief  agreed  lo  in  F(X 


(1)  Fiamewofli  toi  liee.  tands-on  training  program,  lo  be  operated  njlonj**; 
coupled  witti  jattKipation  incentives,  details  of  program  were  to  De  llestieo 
out  m  FO)  llWaiagrapli  K) 


(2)  Not  addressed  in  KS. 


aid  nsial  Irainng  materials  to  past  and  future  pwcliasers  and 

JififlSirtw  iParasrali  2(cH  ■   (3)  ««dia  public  awareness  campaign  ^  _■    ^    _    _; 

I^^liTHSStaiSTrf  i  »rfand  ol  the  availaliity  of  tree     a    Oistntulors  to  mount  a  substantial  nation-wide  print  ai^  broadcast  media 
apntat  duiactBislics  o(  an  AIV  and  ol  the  avawwiy  or  tree    la,  uis^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  agreement  on 

*  "■  ptease  contours  ol  media  campaign  to  be  agreed  upon  in  FU)  \y\U 

Paragrapli  1| 


age  reconmendaliois. . 


.  (k) 


hMity  days  of  entry  ol  KS   Distributors  to  make  affirmative 
including    m    electrqnic    media_  if    used   for    adyats'ig. 


(1)  Remaining  details  of  nationwide  free  hands^m  tramini  program  and 
anticipated  structure  agreed  upon  |FCD  paragraph  K| 

(a)  (iMintry  divided  into  sii  regions,  each  staffed  by  Administrator  and  support 
personnel  each  broken  down  info  Areas  under  lurisdiclion  of  Area  Administra- 
tors who  bear  direct  responsibility  lor  administering  training  component  at 
sites  reasonably  accessible  lo  purchasers 

(b)  Su-houl  course  content  agreed  upon,  features  practical  ridinj  enpenenct 
coupled  with  lessons  on  proper  rKlmg  behavior 

(d  (iHirse  content  to  be  tieW  tested  and  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
student  needs  better 

(d)  Fach  purchaser  of  a  new  AIV  who  completes  training  course  will  reawe 
$100  U  S  Savings  Bond,  $50  00  m  cash,  or  a  merchandise  certificate  (wtiere 
ottered),  at  his  option  ,  r   ^■ 

(e)  Distributors  begin  implementation  of  structure  within  60  days  of  Uiuris 
approval  of  FCD  Instructor  training  to  begin  upon  completion  of  tiekl  tesling, 
with  pool  ol  1,000  trained  instructors  anticipated  within  si«  months  of  Court 
approval  Rider  training  to  begin  as  mstructors  are  trained 

(i)  Dislnbutors  provide  to  dealers  a  25%  discount  on  ATVs  toaned  for  use  in 
traMng  courses  .  ,    ,   . 

(•)  Kwwling  and  verification  requirements  to  CPSC  on  course  content,  levef  of 
participation  and  the  number  of  instructors  available 
.  (2)  Student  handbook  provided  tree  to  each  participant  |fCD  Paragraph  K.2.a,| 

,  (3)  Media  public  awareness  campaign 
(3)(i)  Oistributois  lo  mount  substantial  media  campaign  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  ATV  safety,  campaign  to  be  conducted  on  nehwrk  table,  and 
snot  television  and  in  enthusiast  and  outdoor  magazines  in  late  198i!,  to  be 
featured  in  print  a  second  time  in  early  1989  Distributors  to  notify  by  mai^ 
specified  public  service  or|anizations  of  availability  of  free  written  and 
videotaped  safety  material,  CPSC  to  be  provided  copies  of  advertising,  and  to 
monitor  compliance  (FCD  Pa'agraph  )] 

(a)  (11)  Distributors  to  contact  consumer  groups  and  every  County  Extension 
Service  to  offer  tree  safety  brochures  and  safety  videos 

(b)  No  material  modification  from  PCD  |FCO  Paragraphs  G  and  P) 


to  encourage  unsafe  ndmg  |Paragra|ih  2(d)  | 


[Ta^l*  2(e)). 
libeling 


ol  notices  anl  warnings  to  aH  knwm  past  purdiaseis 


on  all  new  models. 


witli  new  laMs  sent  lo  known  past 


B       ll)UUUIII|$      III      CTCViiwin.      iiiw™      "      — ^w      ■-■      —-■-■■—   D' 

liTuiiwiMliit  ATVs  With  engines  of  70  cc  to  90  a  for  riders  aged  12  and 
okkr  and  ATVs  with  engines  of  greater  than  90  cc  for  riders  aged  16  and 
oUer  and  to  uss  best  efforts  lo  ensure  dealer  compliance  *itf  ln«se 
recommendations,  agreement  expressly  made  enloiceaWe  with  entry  of  PCD 
and  survives  even  absent  later  agreement  on  FCD  |PCO  Paragraph  Gl  Right 
to  proceed  against  vehicles  marketed  for  chikjren  under  12  reserved  to 
Commission  (Paragraph  P), 
(4)  Distributors  to  devetop  tor  inclusion  in  FCD,  and  to  folkw,  marketing 
guidelines  acceptable  to  Commission  that  alert  public  to  potential  risks 
associated  with  ATVs.  The  availability  of  tree  training,  and  that  address  the 
age  recommendations  for  ATVs  and  the  image  of  ATVs 


(5)  DtMed  Ml  agieed-upon  safety  notice  (Appendix  A  m  PCD)  regarding 
alteied  risks  assmted  with  ATV  use  to  be  mailed  to  known  past  purchasers 
of  ATVs  wMn  tweoty  days  of  the  entry  of  the  PCD  |PCD  Paragraph  E 1  a  | 

(6)  Distributors  to  agree  on  new  warning  label,  posted  on  all  new  ATVs  and 
mailed  to  all  known  past  purchasers,  bearing  important  salety  inloimation  and 
age  recommendations  in  language  and  loimat  agreeable  to  Commission  and 
specified  in  FCD  |PCD  Paragraph  H] 


Par:  >tapli 


Mrs  numals  emptiasuing  tedmques 
2(1)1 


ol  sate  ATV  operation    (7)  Within  45  days  of  entry  of  PCD  Distributors  to  agree  on  revised  owners 

regarding  potential  hazards  associated  with  ATV  use,  and  to  send  new 
manuals  lo  deaters  within  45  days  of  court  approval  of  FCD  (PCD  Paragraph 


poatf-of-iMrctast  safely  maleiial  (Paiagrapli  2(k)| ,, 


(9)  Ui  fcn*nj  to  enowaie  independent  dealers  to  convey  salety  inlormatnn 
toe  stoneislPanpai*  2(1)1- 


I  stnbula  ovenigM  ol  dealer  compiana  (l^agraph  2(1)1- 
«-lree  safety  ho««ie  (Paragraph  2(k)l 


afe  htf  n  sales  ol  ttiree-«M  ATVs,  and  an  uodertakmg  to 
taia  memory  [Paiapapli  i\ 


Mgnds  to  *  nteresled  owners  ol  thre^wMel  ATVs  or  d  four-wheel 
pmkased  for  use  by  children  under  a;e  16  (Paragraph  3^ 


(J)  Provide  all  ATV  retailers  with  a  variety  of  point-of-purchase  safety  matieral. 
including  mandatorily  displayed  posters,  measuring  four  (eel  by  tour  feel, 
bearms  AIV  Safety  Alert,  hang  lags  with  appropriate  safely  mesages 
mounted  m  each  ATV  m  showroom,  safety  videos,  and  copies  of  a  Safely 
Venrmien  Fmi  (Apttnln  C)  IPCO  Paragraphs  f  1  b ,  1 2  b  1 

(9)  WMi  HmMi  iIw  ft  vif^  ol  ^-  f^  ^""^  '°  "°^^  specified 
letfef  (PCD  Appendn  B)  pranding  terms  ot  PCD,  copy  of  PCD,  advising  them 
to  encourage  safety  awareness  and  to  take  special  care  in  matching  riders 
with  appropriate  sized  vehicles  (PCD  Paragraphs  tic,  l.2.b.(6)l 

(10)  txercise  oversight,  to  extent  permitted  By  law,  to  encou'aif  *af« 
compliance  with  safety  requirements  of  consent  decrees  (PCD  Paragraph 
I2b(5)l 

(11)  Toll  free  hotline  estabhslied  by  Distributors  to  provide  safety  information  to 
consumers  and  lo  advise  consumers  how  to  contact  CPSC  with  ATV  questions 
(PCO  Paragraph  I  c  ( 

(12)  Effective  with  Courts  approval  ot  the  PCD.  each  Distributor  lo  halt 
marketing  and  distribution  lo  dealers  ol  all  three  wheel  ATVs  immediately; 
wiltun  twe  days  ot  entry  of  PCD.  each  Distributor  to  notify  retailers  lo  halt 
aH  marketing  and  sales  ot  three-wheel  vehicles  immediately,  and  to  oHer 
commercially  reasonable  adiustmeni  for  all  such  vehicles  in  dealer  inventory, 
CPSC  reserves  the  right  lo  lake  further  actions  if,  Iwehe  months  or  more 
after  entry  of  FCD  (immission  determines  on  new  and  substantial  evidence 
mat  "a  further  and  more  extensive  ATV  recall  and  repurchase  remedy  is 
warranted"  (PCO  Paragraph  f), 

(13)  No  comparable  provision - - 


(4)  All  future  advertising  and  promotional  materials  to  conlorm  to  media 
guidelines  (Paragraph  Jl ) 

(a)  Guidelines  address  depictions  of  and  statements  about  ATV  stability, 
necessary  skills  and  training,  terrain,  age  recommendations,  use  of  chiWren  in 
advertisements,  speed/tacmg,  operator  behavior,  protective  equipment,  and 
cargo 

(b)  Safety  messages  regarding  training,  helmets,  recommended  ages,  and  other 
safety  tips  required  in  advertisements  and  promotional  materials 

(5)  Already  completed 

(6)  Format  and  language  of  warning  fables  agreed  upon,  to  be  mailed  to  all 
known  purchasers  and  to  dealers  within  45  days  ot  Courts  approval  of  FCD 
or  testing  program,  whichever  is  later  (FCD  Paragraph  HI  | 

(a)  Ubels  designed  and  tested  to  conform  to  generally  accepted  labeling 
practees.  ^     .   .  , 

(b)  Labels  address  age  recommendations,  proper  tire  pressure  and  potential 
hazards  associated  with  carrying  passengers,  paved  surfaces,  public  roads, 
use  of  akMhol,  excessive  speed,  and  stunt  maneuvers 

(7)  Manual  supplement  and  guidelines  for  new  owners  manuals  (FCD  Paragraph 
H21 


(a)  Manual  Supplement  contains  information  on  26  potential  hazards  and  how 
lo  avoid  the  potential  hazard.  To  be  mailed  to  known  past  purchasers  with 
the  new  laWes  and  provided  lo  all  dealers  to  include  with  existing  manuals 

(b)  Manuals  for  new  models  will  contain  introductory  section  highligi\ting  the 
potential  hazards  in  the  manual  supplement  and  will  tolkwr  guidelines 
addressing  content,  tormal,  and  readability 

(8)  Safely  Alert  poster  already  distributed,  no  material  modilication  ot  PCD 
except  that  safely  verification  torm  no  kmger  required  and  purchaser  is  to  be 
given  a  revised  safeW  alert  All  safety  material  to  toltow  guidelines  addressmg 
content  and  form  (FCD  Paragraph  H  3  b  ( 


(9)  Already  completed 

(10)  No  material  modification  of  PCO  (FCD  Paragraph  H3a.l. 
(U)  No  materal  modification  ol  PCD  |FCD  Paragraph  H4  | 
(12)  No  material  modification  of  PCD  [FCD  Paragraphs  F  and  Ql. 


(13)  No  comparable  provisno. 
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Category  of  relief  sought  m  complaint 


Relief  agreed  to  m  PCO 


ReW  agreed  to  n  FCO 


(14)  No  request  for 

(15)  No  request  for 

(16)  No  request  for 

(17)  No  request  for 

(18)  No  request  for  i 

(19)  Not  applicable... 


^^  (14)  Distributors  to  continue  participation  «i  voluntary  performance  standards 

'"*' process  to  make  good  faith  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  such  standards 

wrthin  lour  months  ot  entry  ol  FCO  (PCO  Paragraph  LI 

(15)  Distr*otors  will  not  oppose  slate  legislation  that  provides  loi  consistent 
•  ■- - aennmmendatKns  and  handSKio  training  lor  ATV  licensing  and  certification 

[PCD  Paragraph  0) 

(16)  Government  relams  right  to  bring  separate  proceeding  under  FHSA  against 
" " ■■ "          ATVs  marketed  tor  use  by  children  undei  age  twelve  (P(3)  Pwagtaph  P) 

(17)  Governmeni  reserves  right  to  initate  other  rulemaking  proceedmgs,  under 
eitha  llie  CPSA  or  the  FHSA,  agamst  any  additional  hazards  alleged  to  be 

pnsanW  by  ATVs  |PCD  Paragraph  Q|. 
(11)  No  comi 


reliel 


relief 
relet 


)  comparable  provision 


(19)  Not  specified 


(14)  No  material  moddcation  ol  PCO  (FCO  Paragiaph  LI 

(15)  No  ralerial  modificatian  of  PCO  (FCO  Paragraph  0). 

(16)  No  material  modification  of  PCO  [FCO  Pararaph  P| 

(17)  No  material  moddcation  of  PCO  [FCO  Pararaph  Q| 

(18)  No  safety-related  communication  generally  distrtuted  from  Oistrtaitor  to 
cn.'mmer  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  FCO  (FCO  Paragraph  I), 

(19)  .J)  Shan  have  effect  to  term  of  ten  years  from  dale  of  Coorls  approval 
[FCO  Paragraph  E| 


[In  the  U.S.  District  Court,  DUtrict  of 

Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  87-3525  GAG] 

United  States   of   America,   plaintiff,    v. 

Amehican  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Honda 

Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honda  Research  *  De- 

VELOPBgENT  CO..   LTD.,   YAMAHA  MOTOR   CO., 

Ltd..  Yamaha  Motor  Corp.,  U.S.A., 
Suzuki  Motors  Co.,  Ltd.,  U.S.  Suzuki 
Motor  Corp.,  Kawasaki  Heavy  Indus- 
tries Ltd.,  Kawasaki  Motors  Corp., 
U.S.A.,  Polaris  Industries,  L.P.,  defend- 
ants, 
memorandum  of  the  united  states  in 

SUPPORT  of  final  CONSENT  DECREES 

D.  The  absence  of  a  refund  provision  does 
not  render  the  decree  an  unfair,  inad- 
equate, or  unreasonable  resolution  of  the 
ATV  controversy 

As  demonstrated  above  the  settlement 
before  the  Court  fully  satisfies  the  require- 
ment that  it  be  fair,  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate. The  absence  of  an  agreement  by  de- 
fendants to  provide  a  refund  to  past  pur- 
chasers of  ATVs  in  no  way  undermines  this 
conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  position  of 
Amici  to  the  contrary. 

While  a  refund  remedy  is  authorized  by 
Section  12  if  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
from  an  imminently  hazardous  product,  we 
start  from  the  premise  that  there  has  never 
been  a  case  granting  relief  of  this  kind 
across  an  entire  industry's  product  line.  The 
breadth  and  novelty  of  such  a  remedy 
would,  standing  alone,  create  significant  un- 
certainty about  the  Governments  likeli- 
hood of  success  in  litigation.  But  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  CPSA  suggests  a  cost- 
benefit  approach  in  regulating  consumer 
producU.  See  S.  Rep.  No.  749.  92d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.  14-15  (1972);  118  Cong.  Rec.  S  18199 
(October  14,  1972).  The  Government,  as 
part  of  its  pre-litigation  preparation,  did  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  this  factor,  interview- 
ing fact  witnesses,  consulting  with  experts, 
and  examining  the  legal  principles  involved. 
While  prudence  dictates  that  our  precise 
risk  analysis  not  be  disclosed  here  (because 
these  privileged  documents  would  be  highly 
useful  to  adversaries  in  other  CPSA  cases  or 
in  this  one,  if  the  Pinal  Consent  Decree  is 
not  approved),  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Government's  case  would  not  be  without 
difficulties. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  CPSA  is,  of 
course,  safety.  By  contrast,  the  protection 
which  a  refund  remedy  would  afford  to 
ATV  owners  is  in  large  measure  financial,  as 
some  of  the  Amici  readily  acknowledge  in 
their  briefs.  See  Brief  of  Amici  Curiae 
States,  pp.  32-34.  A  refund  would  be  de- 
signed to  serve  primarily  as  equitable  com- 
pensation for  those  who  bought  ATV's 
under  the  mistaken  beUef  that  they  were 
harmless  easy-to-ride  vehicles  and  would 
provide  a  kind  of  "insurance '  in  the  event 


of  a  declining  resale  value  for  ATVs  on  the 
used  market  as  a  result  of  the  hazards  of 
ATVs  becoming  known.  As  useful  a  remedy 
as  that  might  be,  it  is  far  from  a  central  ele- 
ment of  the  safety-related  remedies  sought 
by  the  CPSC.  As  a  result,  its  absence  from 
the  settlement  agreement  in  no  way  renders 
the  settlement  unfair,  unreasonable  or  inad- 
equate, specifically  given  the  preeminent 
purpose  behind  Section  12  of  protecting  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  consumers.  The  extensive 
safety-oriented  relief  achieved  by  the  Pinal 
Consent  Decree— relief  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  have  obtained  in  settlement 
had  it  persisted  with  its  demand  that  de- 
fendants provide  a  refund— is  indisputably 
more  critical  than  a  provision  for  restitu- 
tion." 

The  extent  to  which  a  refund  remedy 
would  advance  consumer  safety  beyond 
what  the  relief  achieved  through  settlement 
also  cannot  be  known.  Arguably,  however, 
the  availability  of  a  refund  would  do  Uttle, 
if  anything,  to  enhance  consumer  safety  in 
any  significant  way  that  the  settlement 
relief  does  not.  Amici  appear  to  suggest  that 
a  refund  is  essential  for  inducing  ATV 
ovraers  to  stop  using  their  ATVs  and  to  stop 
allowing  their  children  to  use  them,  thereby 
reducing  deaths  and  injuries  associated  with 
ATV  use.  See  Brief  of  Amici  Curiae  SUtes. 
p.  33;  Brief  of  United  States  Senator  Alfon- 
ise  M.  D'Amato  As  Amicus  Curiae,  p.  3; 
Memorandum  In  Support  Of  Interveners' 
Motion  Requesting  Court  To  Hold  A  Hear- 
ing Before  Approving  Any  Final  Consent 
Decree,  p.  9.  Yet.  based  on  its  analysis  of  the 
data,  the  CPSC  did  not  conclude  that  a 
recall  or  ban  of  ATVs  was  warranted  at  this 
time.  Accordingly,  the  relief  sought  by  the 
CPSC,  includirg  the  voluntary  repurchase 
proposal,  was  not  designed  to  create  the  de 
facto  recall  Amici  appear  to  support.  Thus, 
to  criticize  the  settlement  because  it  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  a  ban  or  recall  is  to 
urge  an  approach  to  ATV  safety  not  even 
adopted  in  the  government's  complaint. 

At  the  same  time,  while  it  may  be  true 
that  a  refund  would  induce  ATV  owners  to 
sell  their  ATV  when  they  otherwise  would 
not,  the  relief  secured  through  settlement, 
with  its  numerous  notification  provisions, 
provides  ample  incentive  for  these  individ- 
uals to  discontinue  their  use  (and  their  chil- 
dren's use)  of  ATVs  if,  fully  informed  of 
ATV  risks  by  virtue  of  the  settlement,  he  or 
she  decides  that  operating  the  vehicle  poses 


an  unacceptable  risk  of  harm.  Amici  have 
not  presented  any  reason  to  believe  that  a 
refund,  in  addition  to  the  notification  relief, 
is  necessary  to  coax  informed  consumers 
into  taking  steps,  appropriate  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  protect  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, whether  that  is  careful  use  of  the  ma- 
chine or  abandonment  of  it  altogether. 

Given  the  lack  of  assurance  that  a  refund 
remedy  would  do  anything  to  reduce  the 
number  of  deaths  and  severe  injuries  associ- 
ated with  ATV  operation  beyond  what  the 
relief  provided  for  in  the  consent  decree  will 
do,"  the  position  that  only  a  settlement 
which  includes  a  refund  remedy  would 
fairly,  adequately  and  reasonably  resolve 
the  ATV  controversy  is  untenable.  The 
Court,  therefore,  should  approve  the  settle- 
ment agreement  reached  by  the  parties  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  does  not  require  con- 
sumer refunds,  a  remedy  which  could  only 
be  obtained,  if  at  all.  through  protracted 
litigation  lasting  several  years.  Any  other 
ruling  would  completely  vitiate  the  certain 
benefits  of  the  wide-ranging,  timely  remedi- 
al actions  to  which  the  Pinal  Consent 
Decree  obligates  defendants. 

CONCLUSION 

The  ATV  industry  has  committed  itself  in 
the  Pinal  Consent  Decree  to  offering  con- 
sumers relief  that  will  substantially  abate 
the  hazards  associated  with  ATV  usage.  The 
defendants  are  now  prepared,  at  consider- 
able cost,  to  disclose  the  dangers  of  their 
product  to  the  public  and  to  equip  users  of 
their  product  with  the  skills  needed  for  its 
safe  operation.  There  is  simply  no  adequate 
reason  for  the  Court  to  keep  the  public 
from  receiving  this  long  overdue  relief.  For 
the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Government  re- 
spectfully requests  that  the  court  approve 
the  final  consent  decree  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  R.  Bolton.  Assistant 

Attorney  General 
Jay  B.  Stevens.  U.S. 

Attorney. 
Robert  J.  Cynkah.  Deputy 
Assistant  Attorney 
General. 
The  ATV  distributors  agreed  to  implement 
every  program  sought  in  the  Government's 


"The  decree  does  not.  moreover,  foreclose  ATV 
owners  from  seeking  restitution  against  the  defend- 
anU  under  state  deceptive  marketing  laws.  In  fact, 
a  class  action  is  now  pending  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Philadelphia  asserting  such  claims  on  behalf  of 
all  ATV  owners.  ReinheimeT.  et  at.  v,  American 
Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc..  el  ot,  C.A,  No.  88-0237  (E.D. 
Pa,)  (filed  January  13.  1988). 


"A  conceivable  safety  benefit  to  be  attained 
through  a  refund  remedy  that  is  not  attained  by 
the  consent  decree  is  a  deterrent  in  the  future 
against  product  manufacturers  and  distributors  tie- 
f  endanu  making  the  same  mistakes  that  were  made 
in  the  ATV  industry.  However,  this  result,  albeit  de- 
sirable, would  do  nothing  to  redress  the  imminent 
danger  posed  by  ATVs  and  is  therefore  irrelevant 
to  the  purpose  behind  the  government's  Section  13 
action. 
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.,  except  one.  The  onty  action  re- 
by  the  Government  that  was  not  in- 
in  ttie  settlement  was  the  provision 
v^kj  have  required  the  ATV  distritKJtors 
refunds  to  all  interested  owners  of 
.__  ATV's  or  of  four-\wheel  ATV's  pur- 
for  use  by  children  under  age  16.  In 
to  provide  some  perspective  on  the 
of  this  provision  from  the  consent 
.  .  have  also  attached  pages  34-38 
I  kxi's  brief.  As  DOJ  noted,  "[a]  refund 
be  designed  to  serve  primarily  as  equi- 
compensation  for  those  who  bought 
*  *  *"  Moreover,  DOJ  concluded  that 
the  availat>ility  of  a  refund  would  do 
little,  i  anything,  to  enhance  consumer  safety 
in  any  significant  way  that  the  settlement  does 
not"  jiven  the  importance  of  the  immediate 
relief  contained  In  the  consent  decree,  the 
CPSC  would  have  breached  its  statutory  duty 
to  prctect  consumer  safety  if  it  had  rejected 
the  S4  ttlement  because  there  was  not  refund 
provison 
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inmediacy  and  the  nature  of  the  relief 

contafied  in  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 

supporting  the  judge's  decision  in  the 
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SE*  ATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Til  le   IV   of   Senate   Resolution   4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
4ieetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 

subcommittees,  joint  com- 

,  and  committees  of  conference. 

title  requires  all  such  committees 

i^otify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 

Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 

I— of  the   time,   place,   and 

of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 

and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
meetings  as  they  occur, 
an  additional  procedure  along 
the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digt  St  wiU  prepare  this  information 
for  Drinting  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Reci  »rd  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
eact  week. 

Ai  y  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  s  sterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  init  conducting  such  meetings. 
M^tings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
3.  1988,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dai^  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  9 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent    Agencies    Sul)commlt- 

tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  related  agencies. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulxionunit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop>osed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  certain  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S. -Canada 
Free  Trade  Agreement  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 2.  1988,  to  provide  Increased  eco- 
nomic activity,  higher  trade  levels, 
jobs,  and  enhanced  competitiveness 
for  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

SD-342 

MAY  10 

9:30  a-m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulxiom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tunates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-116 

Joint  Economic 

Education  and  Health  Sulxionunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
health  care  In  America. 

2325  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  related  agencies. 

SD-124 


May  2,  1988 


May  2,  1988 


i.m. 


Ai  propriations 

Inferior  and  Related  Agencies  Sut)conunlt- 
tee 

'o  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  certain 
related  agencies. 

SD-192 


MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulxiom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  Com- 
pensatory Education  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged, School  Improvement  Programs, 
Impact  Aid,  Bilingual,  Immigrant  and 
Refugee  Education,  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  Rehabilitation  Services 
and  Handicapped  Research,  and  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  biomedical 
advances  in  aging  research. 

SD-G50 


10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869,  Dairy  Farm 
Protection  Act.  and  milk  marketing 

orders. 

SR-332 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1989  for  Air 
Force  military  construction  and  family 
housing  programs. 

SD-124 

Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EInergy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1480.  to  pro- 
mote  the   Integration  of  universities 
and  private  Industry  in  the  National 
Laboratory  system  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  order  to  Improve  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  In  areas  of 
economic  ijotentlal,  and  Amendment 
No.  1627  proposed  thereto. 

SD-366 

Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1993,  to 
improve  the  growth  and  development 
of  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  socially  and  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  Individuals,  especial- 
ly through  participation  In  the  Feder- 
al procurement  process,  and  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-428A 

MAY  12 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1692.  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  veterans'  disabil- 
ity benefit  In  the  case  of  certain  veter- 
ans who  have  non-Hodgkln's  lym- 
phoma. S.  1787,  to  prescrll)e  certain 
presumptions  in  the  case  of  veterans 
who  performed  active  service  during 
the  Vietnam  era,  and  to  review  other 
related  agent  orange  Issues. 

SR-418 

9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2061,  to  estab- 
lish national  standards  for  voter  regis- 
tration for  elections  for  Federal  office. 

SR-301 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulxjom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  Stu- 
dent Financial  Assistance,  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans,  Higher  Education, 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Loans  and 
Insurance,  College  Housing  Loans. 
Howard  University.  Special  Institu- 
tions (Includes  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  National  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  Gallau- 
det)  Education  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, and  Libraries. 

SI>-192 


Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  restructuring  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-342 

10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  trade 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  182  and  H.R.  435, 
bills  to  establish  a  single  poll  closing 
time  In  the  continental  United  States 
for  Presidential  general  elections. 

SR-301 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2203,  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  title  II  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

SD-366 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  regulatory  reform. 

SD-342 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulxiom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Efficiency,  Federalism,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1992.  to  pro- 
mote   intergovernmental    and    Inter- 
agency   cooperation    in    the   develop- 
ment of  groimdwater  policy. 

SD-608 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1731,  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  job-training  serv- 
ices for  severely  disadvantaged  youths. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's   proposed    budget    request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  renewable  energy 
and  energy  conservation  programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sul)Com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings   on    tourism    as    an 
export. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration's  prosecution 
of  individuals  in  oil  overcharge  cases 
under  the  'central  figure"  theory  of 
recovery  in  restitution,  as  adopted  in 
Citronelle-Mobile  Gathering,  Inc.  et 
al,  v.  Herrlngton.  826  P.2d  16  (TECA 
1987). 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  20 

10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1461,  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  the  YMCA  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  S.  1687,  to  correct  his- 
torical and  geographical  oversights  in 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  Utah  component  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Goshute  Reserva- 
tion, S.  1849.  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Con- 
well  F.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Robinson,  and  S.  2264.  to  exchange 
certain  Federal  mining  rights  for  cer- 
tain lands  In  New  Mexico. 

SD-366 

MAY  23 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulwommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prc»K)sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
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activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment   of    the    Interior's    royalty 
management  program. 

SD-366 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lal>or.  Health  and  Himian  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget   request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
EInergy,   focusing  on   nuclear   reactor 
and  space  nuclear  power  research  and 
development  programs. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  Insurance  antitrust 
matters. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1997.  to  reduce 
the  monthly  reduction  of  an  individ- 
ual's basic  pay  for  the  provision  of 
basic  educational  assistance  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  survivors  of 
basic  educational  assistance  paid  for. 
but  unused,  by  the  participant,  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4213.  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  Amendments  of  1988.  and  S.  2307. 
to  make  certain  Improvements  in  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  eligible  persons. 

SR-418 

MAY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  BMu- 
catlon.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs    of    the    Departments     of 
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labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
a  id  Education,  and  related  agencies. 
^  SD-138 


Enerjy 
Pubic 


To 


and  Natural  Resources 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 

hold  hearings  on  S.  1967,  to  provide 
^T  the  esUblishment  of  the  Tallgrass 
prairie  National  Preserve  in  the  State 

Oklahoma.  

SD-366 


10:00  i  .m. 
Finance  , 

To  resume  hearings  on  children  s  heaitn 

;3are  issues.  ^^^^^ 

JUNE7 

9:30  ain. 
App  opriations 

Lab(  r   Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 

( ation.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 

I  littee 

T(  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

imates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 

irograms    of    the    Departments    of 

Abor.   Health  and  Human  Services, 

ind  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  k.m. 
Apr  ropriations 

For  ign  Operations  Subcommittee 
T  I  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
imates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  export 
inancing  programs. 
'  S-126,  Capitol 


9:30  s  m 


UMI 


JUNES 


Api  ropriations 

Lai  or.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
T  D  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs    of     the    Departments    of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor,   Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 


JUNE  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2011,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  VA  compensation  for  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  S.  1805.  to  protect 
certain  pensions  and  other  benefits  of 
veterans  and  survivors  of  veterans  who 
are  entitled  to  damages  in  the  case  of 
"In  re:  Agent  Orange'  Product  Liabil- 
ity Litigation",  and  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-418 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

JUNE  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 


May  2,  1988 


May  3,  1988 


JUNE  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

JUNE  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2207.  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  assistive  simians  and 
dogs  to  veterans  who,  by  reason  of 
quadriplegia,  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  S. 
2105,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  author- 
ity of  the  VA  to  contract  for  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  in  halfway  houses  and  other 
certain  community-based  facilities, 
and  S.  2294,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  VA  to  continue  major  health-care 
programs,  and  to  revise  and  clarify  VA 
authority  to  furnish  certain  health- 
care benefits,  and  to  enhance  VA  au- 
thority to  recruit  and  retain  certain 
health-care  personnel. 

SR-418 

JUNE  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  patent 

''°"'=^-  SR-253 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  , 

Gracious  God,  You  call  Your  people 
to  be  peacemakers  and  yet  there  is  so 
much  tumult.  You  direct  us  to  be 
agents  of  reconciliation,  and  yet  we  so 
often  highlight  our  differences  and  we 
miss  our  unity  as  a  people.  O  God. 
make  real  in  our  lives  the  celebration 
of  our  common  gifts  and  life,  ordered 
by  Your  hand  and  blessed  by  Your 
grace.  Amen. 


There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  237.  An  act  to  amend  section  207  of  title 
18  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  Members 
of' Congress  and  officers  and  employees  of 
any  branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  attempting  to  influence  the 
United  States  Government  or  from  repre- 
senting or  advising  a  foreign  entity  for  a 
proscribed  period  after  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee leaves  Government  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EMILIE  SANTOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
393)  for  the  relief  of  Emilie  Santos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  393 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Emilie  Santos  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  applica- 
ble the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIZABETH  PALANSKY  SURAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1672) 
for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Palansky 
Surak.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHLEEN  S.  OREGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2684) 
for  the  relief  of  Cathleen  S.  O'Regan. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biil  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELEN  LANNIER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1864) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  Lannier. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biil  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 


SAMUEL  O.  JOHNSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2358) 

for  the  relief  of  Samuel  O.  Johnson. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the   present  consideration  of   the 

bill?  ,     o       , 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 
Mr.    BUECHNER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Two  objections  are 
heard.  Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CHUN  WEI  WONG  AND  OTHERS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2108) 
for  the  relief  of  Chun  Wei  Wong,  Bic 
Ya  Ma  Wong,  Wing  Sing  Wong,  Wing 
Yum  Wong,  and  Man  Yee  Wong. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biil  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 


RODNEY  E.  HOOVER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1491) 

for  the  relief  of  Rodney  E.  Hoover. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the   present  consideration   of  the 

bill?  „       , 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 
Mr.    BUECHNER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Two  objections  are 
heard.  Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HILARIO  R.  ARMIJO  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2682) 
for  the  relief  of  Hilario  R.  Armijo. 
Timothy  W.  Armijo,  Allen  M.  Baca, 
Vincent  A.  Chavez.  David  G.  Chinana, 
Victor  Chinana.  Ivan  T.  Gachupin,  Mi- 
chael J.  Gachupin,  Frank  Madalena. 
Jr.,  Dennis  P.  Magdalena,  Anthony  M. 
Pecos,  Lawrence  A.  Seonia,  Jost  R. 
Toledo,  Roberta  P.  Toledo,  Nathaniel 
G.  Tosa,  Allen  L.  Toya.  Jr.,  Andrew  V. 
Waquie,  and  Benjamin  P.  Waquie. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biil  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PINE  RIDGE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2711) 
to  settle  certain  claims  arising  out  of 
activities  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  I  isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biil  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  th«  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisco  Tsin? 

The  -e  was  no  objection. 


SI  ONEWALLING  AT  FHLBB 


ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
ninute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
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ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
programs  being  carried  out 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
corporation  for   failing   and 
savings  and  loan  institutions  are 
massive  drains  on  the  Insur- 
ijund. 
essential,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
_  watch  these  operations  close- 
make  certain  they  are  being 
out  with  efficiency,  and  at  the 
possible  cost  and  in  a  maimer 
(reserves  a  competitive  financial 
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is  a  proposed  new  rule  in  the  works 
that  will  allow  the  majority  to  delete 
the  Alaskan  oil  provisions  in  a  last- 
ditch  attempt  to  manipulate  a  veto 
override  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  nothing  left  of 
the  integrity  of  our  rules  and  our  pro- 
cedures? Good  policy  is  the  product  of 
good  legislation  produced  honestly 
and  openly  in  a  deliberative  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  you're  taking 
this  House  down  a  very  slippery  slope 
resorting  to  devious  means  to  achieve 
a  political  victory. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  twist  our  pro- 
cedures and  bend  the  rules  to  the 
breaking  point? 

I  see  it  as  breaking  the  bonds  of 
trust  and  comity  and  blindfolding  the 
Members. 

We  all  like  our  legislative  tussles 
around  here  but  at  what  cost  I  would 
have  to  ask,  Mr.  Speaker. 


I  art  of  that  oversight  effort,  the 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Comniittee  has  been  attempting  to 
obtaii  basic  information  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  troubled  Financial  Cor- 
porat  on  of  America,  the  largest  thrift 
holding  company  in  the  Nation  with 
nearly  $34  billion  in  assets. 

.,    marks  the  92st  day  since  I 

for  a  set  of  detailed  documents 

FHLBB  on  FCA.   Outside  of  a 

publicly  available  items  and  press 

belatedly  one  confiden- 

ittter— the   committee   has   been 


Today 
asked 
from 
few 

relea^BS— and 
tial 
stonetealled 


even   phone   calls   that   have 
initiated  by  the  committee's  in- 
staff— which    I    have    as- 
to    work    on    FCA— go    unan- 
by  the  bureaucrats  at  FHLBB. 
Speaker,    I    suggest    that    the 
wake  up  and  face  the  fact 
;he  committee  will  carry  out  its 
responsibility.    There    are 
u-ound  the  stonewall. 


MC  RE  TRADE  BILL  TRICKERY 

(Ml .  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
perm  ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minije  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remai-ks.) 


They  aren't  interested  in  nonparti- 
san analysis. 

They're  just  interested  in  ramming 
their  bill  through  with  brute  force— no 
matter  who  gets  hurt. 

Now,  I  ask  you:  Suppose  you  found  a 
nice  looking  car  at  a  used  car  lot. 

And  suppose  before  buying  it  you 
wanted  an  independent  mechanic  to 
check  it  out. 

And  suppose  the  salesman  said,  "I'm 
not  required  to  do  that— and  besides, 
my  mechanic  says  the  car's  fine.  Trust 
me." 

Would  you  buy  a  car  from  this 
fellow? 

I  sure  wouldn't. 

And  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues not  buy  legislation  from 
people  that  follow  the  same  proce- 
dure. 
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THE  TRADE  BILL  AND  ALASKAN 
OIL 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
intriguing  that  our  minority  leader  is 
basing  some  comments  on  some  specu- 
lation saying  that  he  is  concerned  that 
we  may  have  a  secret  plan  to  take  care 
of  the  President's  objection.  I  had  un- 
derstood that  the  President  might  be 
opposed  to  part  of  the  trade  bill  that 
deals  with  Alaskan  oil  and  we  may 
want  to  correct  that. 

Now  I  have  a  hard  time  understand- 
ing how  the  minority  leader  would  be 
opposed  to  such  an  effort.  You  know, 
maybe  it  is  the  astrological  signs  that 
say  we  are  supposed  to  be  opposed  to 
certain  things  today.  I  well  understand 
that. 


MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 

There  seems  to  be  a  new 

Dem^ratic  leadership  policy  around 

a  new  one  to  win  at  all  costs. 

saw  it  on  the  rule  on  reconcilia- 

ast  year. 

we  are  getting  it  in  double  doses 

on  the  trade  bill.  First  we  got  it  on 

consideration  of  a  1.200-page  confer- 

report   without   an   opportunity 

to  read  it  or  adequate  time. 

Note  I  understand  the  Democratic 

lead*  rship  is  secretly  delaying  the  offi- 

1  nd  final  copy  of  the  trade  conf er- 

report  agreement.  I  am  told  there 


CBO     FOUND     MINIMUM      WAGE 

BILL   COULD   WIPE   OUT   500,000 

JOBS  AND  BOOST  INFLATION 

(Mr.   PETRI   asked   and   was   given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major- 
ity party  has  been  caught  attempting 
to  suppress  unfavorable  information 
in  a  report  from  the  supposedly  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office. 
The  CBO  found  that  the  minimum 
wage  bill  could  wipe  out  500,000  jobs 
and  boost  inflation.  But  the  folks  who 
run  the  Labor  Committee  didn't  want 
that  kind  of  information,  and  ordered 
it  removed  from  the  CBO  report 
before  the  minority  could  see  it. 

Last  week,  the  majority  staff  had 
the  gall  to  state  that  it  had  a  right  to 
suppress  that  information  because  it 
was  not  required  by  law  to  provide  it. 
What  this  shows  is  that  these  people 
aren't  interested  in  the  facts. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STARS  WERE 
ON  OUR  SIDE! 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Taft  is 
touring  Europe  and  Asia  to  talk  with 
our  allies  about  burden  sharing.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  Pentagon  is  finally 
wising  up  and  taking  some  action  to 
end  this  free  ride. 

But  I  ask  today:  Why  did  it  take  this 
administration  7  years  to  wise  up? 

Our  taxpayers  spend  $150  billion  a 
year  to  defend  NATO  countries.  We 
have  our  troops  deployed  on  their  soil. 

World  War  II  ended  40  years  ago 
and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are 
mature  economies  now.  Countries  like 
Italy  and  West  Germany  have  a  trade 
surplus  with  America. 

Now  our  so-called  ally,  Spain,  is  kick- 
ing out  one  of  our  more  important  Air 
Force  bases. 

For  our  taxpayers  to  continue 
paying  the  lion's  share  of  NATO's  de- 
fense makes  no  sense  at  all.  But  then 
again,  as  Mr.  Coelho  said,  what  can 
we  expect  from  a  President  who  sched- 
ules his  press  conferences  and  speech- 
es based  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac? 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  is.  "Thank 
you.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  stars  were  finally  on  our 
side." 


SUSPEND  PETE  ROSE  FOR  A 
YEAR 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday night  the  manager  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds,  Pete  Rose,  disputed  a 
call  on  a  close  play  by  deliberately 
bumping  and  shoving  the  umpire. 


Rose  was  ejected  from  the  game  and 
there  followed  a  reaction  from  the 
Cincinnati  fans,  throwing  bottles  and 
other  objects,  that  required  the 
umpire  to  leave  the  field  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game. 

The  league  president  promptly  sus- 
pended Mr.  Rose  for  30  days  and  fined 
him  an  unspecified  "substantial 
amount."  Rose  is  appealing  the  presi- 
dent's decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  umpire  should  be 
allowed  to  appeal,  and  Rose  should  be 
suspended  for  a  year  without  pay. 

Young  people  in  America  look  up  to 
an  authentic  star  and  baseball  hero 
like  Pete  Rose.  What  this  ugly  inci- 
dent says  to  America,  and  young 
people  in  particular,  is  that  legitimate 
authority  can  be  spurned  whenever  we 
decide  we  disagree  with  it.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  attitude  that  lies 
behind  much  of  our  Nation's  crime, 
gang,  and  drug  problems. 

With  star  status  comes  responsibil- 
ity. It  isn't  enough  to  say  you  respect 
authority,  Mr.  Speaker.  Pete  Rose 
shouldn't  be  slapped  on  the  wrist.  He 
should  be  hit  over  the  head. 


D  1215 


TIME  TO  BEGIN  TRUE 
ECONOMIC  REFORM  IN  POLAND 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  headlines  bring  us  news  of 
the  worst  wave  of  labor  unrest  in 
Poland  since  that  Government's  1981 
military  crackdown  on  Solidarity. 

Solidarity  chairman.  Lech  Walesa, 
yesterday  proclaimed  a  strike  at  the 
Gdansk  Shipyard  where  Solidarity  was 
born  in  1980.  This  brings  to  four,  the 
number  of  strikes  in  Poland  this  week. 

These  latest  developments  are  not 
simply  local  conflicts,  but  the  working 
men  and  women  of  Poland  wondering 
if  they  haven't  been  left  out  of  glas- 
nost.  These  are  good  and  decent 
people  who  are  simply  demanding  le- 
galization of  Solidarity  and  a  decent 
living  wage  for  their  hard  work.  They 
do  so  at  great  personal  risk  as  the 
Government  begins  to  clamp  down  on 
the  activities  of  Solidarity  activists. 

Glasnost  and  successful  economic 
reform  in  Poland  requires  respect  and 
genuine  dialog  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Polish  people.  I  call  on 
General  Jaruzelski  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  Walesa  on  the  legalization 
of  Solidarity  and  to  begin  true  eco- 
nomic reform  in  Poland. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  an  article  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Washington  Times  this 
morning  in  which  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  defend  the  way  that 
Congress  hires  and  fires  staff  in  this 
institution. 

The  article  quotes  the  majority 
leader  as  saying,  'There  are  no  sugges- 
tions that  this  is  a  general  problem,  we 
don't  condone  it,"  as  we  talk  about 
some  of  the  problems  in  staffing  that 
have  been  highlighted  in  recent  days 
and  recent  months. 

This  is  indeed  an  institution  that 
has  put  itself  above  the  law.  We  do  not 
require  ourselves  to  follow  the  same 
policies  that  we  require  of  employers 
across  this  country.  We  do  not  require 
the  same  things  in  health  and  safety. 
We  do  not  require  the  same  things  in 
discrimination  in  civil  rights.  We  do 
not  require  anything  of  ourselves. 

Now  we  have  the  two  most  powerful 
leaders  of  this  House  saying  they  con- 
done what  we  have  done. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  employers  in  this  country  who  do 
not  think  they  discriminate,  either,  or 
who  do  not  think  they  abuse  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  workers, 
who  are  covered  by  our  laws. 

It  was  not  a  general  practice,  it  was  a 
minority  practice,  it  was  a  minority 
practice  that  we  decided  to  cover;  but 
when  it  comes  to  ourselves,  there  is  a 
different  standard. 

We  are  indeed,  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribed by  a  national  publication  the 
other  day.  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  we  believe  we  are  above  the  law 
and  that  no  law  should  cover  us,  only 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
we  change.  I  am  disturbed  by  an  arti- 
cle that  says  that  the  leadership 
around  here  says  no  change,  we  con- 
done. 


for  Congress  to  take  action  on  this 
issue.  Between  1945  and  1963,  as  many 
as  220,000  military  personnel  were  ex- 
posed to  low  levels  of  radiation  during 
their  military  service. 

We  have  debated  this  issue  for  years 
and  regardless  of  incomplete  informa- 
tion, the  time  has  come  to  live  up  to 
our  commitment  and  honor  those  who 
have  served  this  Nation.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  1811  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
am  pleased  the  House  overwhelmingly 
approved  this  legislation. 


CONGRESS  PUTS  ITSELF  ABOVE 
THE  LAW 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
and  missed  the  vote— roUcall  No.  86— 
on  H.R.  1811,  the  Radiation  Exposed 
Veterans  Compensation  Act.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  this  important  measure. 

The  compromise  agreement  reached 
between  the  two  Chambers  will  pro- 
vide long-overdue  VA  disability  com- 
pensation and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  to  veterans  and 
their  survivors  who  were  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation.  H.R.  1811  is  a  fair 
agreement  that  grants  a  service-con- 
nected disability  to  those  exposed  to 
low-level  radiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  veterans  who 
were  exposed  to  radiation  following 
World  War  II  have  waited  for  years 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  A 
BLOW  AGAINST  CONSUMERS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  ruling  that  strikes  a  blow  at 
vigorous  competition  in  the  retail  mar- 
ketplace. The  Court  held,  in  Business 
Electronics  Corp.  versus  Sharp  Elec- 
tronics Corp..  that  a  manufacturer's 
decision  to  stop  selling  goods  to  a  dis- 
counting retailer  like  K-Mart  of  Wal- 
mart.  in  response  to  another  retailer's 
complaints  about  their  price  cutting,  is 
not  a  per  se  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  effect  of  this  ruling  is  that 
discounters  such  as  K-Mart,  Walmart, 
Sam's  Burlington  Coat  Factory,  and 
others  may  not  be  able  to  buy  goods 
from  certain  manufacturers  unless 
they  charge  consumers  higher  prices. 
Of  course,  this  means  ultimately  that 
the  consumer  either  will  pay  a  higher 
price  at  those  stores  or  will  find  that 
certain  manufacturer's  goods  are  no 
longer  available  from  discounters  at 
all.  What  the  majority  of  the  Court 
has  classified  as  a  vertical  nonprice  re- 
striction is  in  fact  a  boycott,  and  such 
conduct  should  be  per  se  illegal.  The 
Court  has  improperly  accepted  the 
Reagan  administration's  aaiticonsumer 
view  of  antitrust  law. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
585.  the  Freedom  From  Vertical  Price 
Fixing  Act  of  1987.  which  was  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  sort  of  conduct  the 
Supreme  Court  has  just  sanctioned. 
We  must  now  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  this  bill 
becomes  law  in  the  100th  Congress, 
and  that  it  overturns  yesterday's  deci- 
sion. The  antitrust  laws  were  intended 
to  maintain  competition,  not  prices, 
and  this  decision  is  a  giant  step  back- 
ward for  consumers. 


A  WARNING  TO  VETERANS 
(Mr.    MONTGOMERY    asked    and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and, 

extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 

it  has  started  again.  About  this  time 
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each 
that 
you 
let  it 


1  ear  someone  mails  out  a  form 

s  lys  if  you  are  a  veteran  and  if 

di  apped  your  GI  life  insurance,  or 

;  apse,  you  are  still  eligible  for  a 


divide!  id. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  wish  this  was  correct, 
but  it  s  not,  and  it  is  a  hoax. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
again  warning  veterans  not  to  be 
misled  by  false  information  regarding 
the  pa  yment  of  a  special  life  insurance 


divide!  id 


"fhomas  Tumage,  Administrator 
Veterans'  Administration,  has 
is  a  hoax  that  has  plagued 
for  over  40  years. 
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ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
consent  that,  during  the  further 

of  the  bill  (H.R.  4264) 

.  to  House  Resolution  436,  it 
in  order  to  consider  amend- 
printed  in  section  3  of  House 
100-579  in  the  same  manner  as 
authok-ized  by  section  2(7)  of  that  reso- 
lution for  amendments  printed  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  House  Report  100-590. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  th<  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscc  nsin? 


KASICH.  Reserving  the  right  to 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  understanding 

this  is  an  effort  by  the  gentle- 

from      Texas      {Mr.      Bosta- 


ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
will  yield,  no;  the  gentleman  is 
ahead.  That  is  the  second  unanimous 
conse  it  request. 

Mr.  KASICH.  This  is  the  Solarz 
amen  Iment? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  this  is  neither. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  explain  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  we  have  two  rules.  One 
rule  ays  that  if  we  can  have  an  en 
bloc  unendment  of  section  3  of  that 
rule,  the  other  allows  us  to  put  in  an 
en  blpc  amendment  of  section  3  of  the 
_  rule. 

I  am  asking  here  is  that  instead 
hjjving  two  en  bloc  amendments,  we 
have  one  en  bloc  amendment 
the  amendments  covered 
in  bdth  rules  that  would  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  body  for  single  consider- 


blK 
second 

All 
of 

might, 
comp  rising 


KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

SPEAKER.  Is  the  objection  to 
request  of   the   gentleman   from 


Wise  onsin? 
Til  ere  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SOLARZ  AMENDMENT  PRINTED 
IN  SECTION  1  OF  HOUSE 
REPORT  100-590  TO  BE  CONSID- 
ERED AS  AMENDMENT  52  IN 
SECTION  3  OF  THAT  REPORT. 
AND  THAT  MR.  BUSTAMANTE 
BE  ALLOWED  TO  MODIFY  HIS 
AMENDMENT.  PRINTED  IN  SEC- 
TION 2  OF  THE  REPORT  ON 
HR.  4264.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4264) 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  436.  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  printed  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  House  Report  100-590  may  be 
considered  as  though  it  were  printed 
as  amendment  52  in  section  3  of  that 
report.  And  that  Mr.  Bustamante  be 
allowed  to  modify  his  amendment, 
printed  in  section  2  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  for  just 
a  moment  explore  the  rule  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rule  that  we  passed,  does 
the  rule  say  that  we  can  modify,  or 
does  it  say  we  must  go  line  for  line, 
word  for  word?  Is  that  the  reason  for 
the  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  rule  we  are  oper- 
ating under  says  that  the  amendment 
as  it  is  printed  in  the  Record  must  be 
offered,  and  then  it  is  possible  for  any 
Member,  the  author  or  any  other 
Member,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
modify  that  amendment. 

We  will  have  several  amendments 
like  that  when  we  get  into  the  process 
today. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  save  a  little  time  by  allowing  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Busta- 
mante] to  amend  his  amendment. 

If  this  unanimous  consent  request  is 
not  granted,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante]  will  present 
his  amendment  as  it  is  printed,  within 
10  minutes  of  debate  on  that  one,  but 
somebody  then  will  have  to  offer  the 
Bustamante  amendment  with  10  min- 
utes of  debate. 

We  are  trying  by  this  process  to 
modify  the  Bustamante  amendment, 
because  the  gentleman  agrees  to  the 
modification,  and  allow  it  to  go  for- 
ward and  save  us  some  time.  • 

Mr.  KASICH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
both  these  amendments  submitted  by 
the  deadline  that  we  established  under 
the  rule? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
a  question  to  which  I  do  not  know  the 
answer. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  the  Solarz 
amendment  and  the  Bustamante 
amendment?    The    gentleman    would 


have  to  ask  the  Rules  Committee.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  are  going  to  go 
through  a  process  of  modifying  the 
rule  so  that  people  can  offer  amend- 
ments different  from  what  is  provided 
for  in  the  rule,  whether  or  not  this  is 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  reconsider 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  have  the 
drug  amendments  that  a  number  of  us 
were  concerned  about  being  dropped 
brought  to  the  floor.  Can  we  in  fact 
get  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
would  allow  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  to  offer 
their  drug  interdiction  amendments 
on  the  floor  in  the  same  kind  of  a 
modification  procedure,  since  we  are 
modifying  the  rule? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
amendments,  the  changes  that  we  are 
recommending  here,  have  been  worked 
out  with  the  minority  side  on  these 

iSSU6S 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can 
reclaim  my  time,  they  have  not  neces- 
sarily been  worked  out  with  this 
Member. 
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They  may  have  been  worked  out 
with  other  Members,  and  I  am  not 
convinced  I  am  going  to  object.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin].  but  the  problem  that  I  have  is 
that  we  have  passed  a  rule,  and  now 
we  end  up  in  this  situation.  We  initial- 
ly get  a  rule  that  is  not  satisfactory  to 
us  to  begin  with,  and  then  we  start  to 
modify  the  rule,  and  as  we  found  out 
last  week,  one  of  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  was  offered  beyond  the 
deadline  and  it  was  actually  written  in 
the  rule. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  will  yield  further, 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  not  sub- 
vert the  system.  I  am  trying  to  save 
this  body  some  time.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  unhappy  with  the  things 
that  we  are  working  out  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son], I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  got  to  take  up  the  issue  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  We  are  in 
fact  offering  no  amendments,  no  pro- 
posals, no  unanimous  consents  that 
have  not  been  cleared  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  saying. 
But  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 


speak  directly  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  about  this  and  when- 
ever anyone  is  trying  to  handle  50  dif- 
ferent things  at  once,  sometimes  some- 
thing will  fall  through  the  cracks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
this.  My  concern,  and  the  concern  of 
many  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  that 
when  we  establish  a  rule  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  going  to 
make  revisions  in  that  rule. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request.  It  is 
going  to  take  more  time  to  discuss  it 
here  than  we  were  going  to  save  with 
this  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  withdraw  my 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  withdraws  his  unani- 
mous-consent request. 


bring    into    force    the   Agreement   of 
April  12.  1988. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  3,  1988. 


EXTENDING  INTERNATIONAL 

FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  GERMAN  DEMO- 
CRATIC REPUBLIC-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
100-191) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seg.),  I  transmit  here- 
with an  Agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  April  12,  1988,  extend- 
ing for  the  period  of  2  years  from  July 
1,  1988.  until  July  1,  1990,  and  amend- 
ing to  conform  with  current  United 
States  law  the  Governing  Internation- 
al Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  signed 
at  Washington  on  April  13,  1983.  The 
exchange  of  notes  together  with  the 
present  Agreement  constitute  a  Gov- 
erning International  Fishery  Agree- 
ment within  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Act. 

United  States  fishing  industry  inter- 
ests have  urged  prompt  consideration 
of  this  Agreement,  and,  similarly,  I  re- 
quest that  the  Congress  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  Agreement  at  an 
early  date  to  avoid  disruption  of  ongo- 
ing cooperative  fishing  ventures. 

Since  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session,  as  required  by  the  legislation, 
may  not  be  available  before  the  cur- 
rent Agreement  is  scheduled  to  expire, 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider passage  of  a  joint  resolution  to 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  436  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4264. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
May  2,  1988,  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain en  bloc  amendments  printed  in 
section  3  of  House  Report  100-590  had 
been  disposed  of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  436, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  6'/2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  rise  today  to  offer 
my  amendment  No.  177,  which  the 
Rules  Committee  has  made  in  order. 
My  amendment  is  the  text  of  H.R. 
2216  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  providing  for 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

As  I  said  recently  in  a  letter  to  all  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Hawkins  and  I 
would  not  have  chosen  this  forum  to 
bring  H.R.  2216  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  have  worked  hard  over  the 
last  year  to  fulfill  a  promise  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee 
would  bring  Davis-Bacon  reform  legis- 
lation before  this  body. 

H.R.  2216  was  introduced  on  April 
29.  1987  by  Mr.  Hawkins  and  myself. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ards held  hearings  before  and  after  in- 
troduction  of   these   broad   reaching 


amendments.  The  leadof  f  witness  both 
times  was  my  friend,  and  colleague 
Mr.  Stenholm.  This  legislation  was 
modified  and  improved  in  discussions 
with  construction  industry  employer 
groups  as  well  as  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor.  We  reported  H.R.  2216 
from  the  subcommittee  on  June  24. 
1987.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  ordered  this  bill  reported 
on  August  4.  1987.  and  the  committee 
report.  No  100-504  was  filed  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1988. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act.  in  its  origin 
and  today  provides  basic  protection  for 
laborers  and  mechanics  on  federally 
funded  or  assisted  construction 
projects.  I  would  have  preferred  for  us 
to  set  aside  the  time  to  conduct  a 
longer  and  broader  House  debate  on 
this  legislation.  However,  the  press  of 
other  business  has  greatly  diminished 
the  chances  of  our  being  able  to  ad- 
dress this  matter  on  a  different  day 
under  a  different  rule. 

Unfortunately  the  opponents  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  have  forced  consider- 
ation today  and  hopefully  we  will  re- 
solve the  matter  of  Davis-Bacon  with- 
out taking  up  too  much  of  this  body's 
time. 

Very  briefly  let  me  describe  the  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment  which  is  the 
text  of  H.R.  2216  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

It  will  raise  the  act's  coverage 
threshold  for  construction  projects  fi- 
nanced with  tax  dollars  from  $2,000  to 
$50,000. 

It  provides  an  objective  standard  to 
prevent  agencies  from  splitting  con- 
tracts to  avoid  the  application  of  the 
new  threshold.  It  raises  from  $2,000  to 
$15,000  for  repairs  and  remodeling  on 
Federal  contracts. 

It  compels  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  issue  more  timely  wage  determina- 
tions. 

It  restores  the  scope  of  prevailing 
wage  surveys  to  include  all  similar  con- 
struction in  an  applicable  area  and  not 
statewide.  Only  in  the  applicable  area. 
It  provides  two  alternatives  to  the 
present  much-criticized  compliance 
system  of  exclusive  relief  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  expedites  the 
administrative  process  and  it  provides 
a  private  right  of  action. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  pri- 
vate right  is  controlled  by  a  very  tight 
90-day  statute  of  limitations  from  the 
end  of  the  project. 

It  cuts  in  half  the  employer  payroll 
reporting  requirements  under  the 
Copeland  Act.  It  is  now  required 
weekly,  and  we  would  require  it  only 
every  other  week  or  26  times  per  year 
instead  of  52  times  per  year,  which 
would  aid  the  employers  in  that  re- 
porting requirement. 

It  codifies  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
issue  decisions  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation sjid  application  of  the  act 
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ire  final  and  binding  on  all  agen- 
thus  giving  the  Department  of 
by  legislation  the  right  to  super- 
rulings    from    other    agencies, 
has  aided  greatly  in  the  conflict 
,_lication  of  Davis-Bacon, 
^rengthens  current  law  applying 
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Stenholm's  amendment  No.  233 
other  hand  raises  the  Davis- 
threshold  to  levels  far  beyond 
for   inflation   or   a   true 
contract  exemption  from  pro- 

paperwork.    Coupled    with 

language  to  discourage  contract 
ng,  requiring  proof  of  intent  to 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  Mr.  Stem- 
's amendment  will  deny  thou- 
of  workers  on  thousands  of  con- 
essential  prevailing  wage  protec- 


futu  -e. 

Fii  lally,  Mr.  Stenholm's  amendment 
wou  d  eliminate  regular  payroll  re- 
port J  by  contractors  thereby  prevent- 
ing I  xanting  agencies,  DOL,  interested 
busi  less  or  labor  groups  and  even  the 
Congress  from  monitoring  Davis- 
Bac(in  compliance  on  federally  fi- 
nanced     or      assisted      construction 


.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Ml  Stenholm],  intend  to  offer  our 
Davis-Bacon  reform  amendment  that 
apples    to    all    military-construction 

pro  ects. 

T  lis  amendment  would  increase  the 

thn  shold  for  Davis-Bacon  compliance 

fro^i  $2,000  to  $250,000  and  would  rec- 

!  the  category  of  "helpers"  to  en- 

the  employment  of  entry-level 


ogrize 
cou  -age 
woi  kers. 


Dfcivis-Bacon  was  first  enacted  during 

1930's  and  has  only  been  amended 

;,  in  1934,  which  actually  lowered 

threshold.  Obviously,  times  have 

chs|nged  over  the  past  50  years,  and 

need  to  bring  the  act  in  line  with 

1980's  is  long  overdue.  With  the 

increased  to  $250,000  only 

12  Percent  of  the  military  construction 


budget   would   be   affected,   I   repeat, 
only  12  percent. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  the  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority alone  would  be  $168  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989  and  $882  million  over 
the  next  5  years.  The  amendment  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, even  though  they  would  rather 
see  the  threshold  raised  to  $1  million. 
The  $250,000  increase  achieves  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  between  the  ad- 
ministration request  and  the  current 
law.  Not  only  would  this  amendment 
save  millions  of  defense  dollars  annu- 
ally, it  would  also  increase  minority 
and  small  business  participation  in 
bidding  for  military-construction 
projects. 

The  small  contractor  has  been  dis- 
couraged from  even  attempting  to  bid 
on  a  military-construction  project  be- 
cause of  the  inflated  wage  rate  that 
they  would  be  subjected  to.  along  with 
the  burdensome  Federal  paperwork  re- 
quirements. 

As  an  added  safeguard  against  the 
possibility  of  abuse,  the  amendment 
prohibits  the  use  of  contract  splitting 
so  that  a  contract  cannot  be  subdivid- 
ed to  come  under  the  $250,000  thresh- 
old. 

Even  though  my  amendment  per- 
tains only  to  military  construction, 
some  may  ask  why  a  labor  issue  is 
being  debated  in  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  2  years  I 
have  asked  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  begin  work  on  reform- 
ing the  outdated  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Fi- 
nally, after  much  discussion  and  prod- 
ding, that  committee  finally  produced 
a  reform  bill  of  sorts,  but  the  bill  has 
been  sitting  in  committee  since  last 
August.  The  so-called  reform  bill  is 
the  text  of  the  Murphy-Hawkins 
amendment,  which  achieves  no  sav- 
ings, covers  Governmentwide  construc- 
tion not  just  military  construction, 
and  actually  expands  the  scope  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
achieve  some  real  savings  by  amending 
this  outdated  law  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  participation  of 
small  and  minority-owned  businesses 
to  compete  for  military-construction 
projects. 

The  amendment  is  reasonable.  The 
amendment  is  a  compromise.  The 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

In  reply  to  what  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murphy]  has  said  when  he  indicated 
that  this  should  be  handled  by  their 
committee  and  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  up  in  this  precipitous  way,  let 
me  say  the  following. 


the 
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We  have  been  waiting  for  3  years  to 
get  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  do  something.  They  talk,  they 
talk,  they  say  they  are  going  to  have 


hearings,  they  are  going  to  report  out 
something,  and  nothing  happens.  No 
Davis-Bacon  reform  bill  has  come  to 
the  floor  yet. 

Two  years  ago,  and  this  is  the  third 
bill  on  which  Davis-Bacon  has  come 
up,  I  initially  was  denied  the  right  to 
even  offer  an  amendment  even  though 
it  was  germane. 

We  have  been  trying  and  trying  to 
get  some  legislation  to  the  floor  that 
we  could  act  on.  This  amendment  is 
the  only  remedy  that  we  have. 

Our  amendment  does  affect  military 
construction.  The  $250,000  limit  is 
fair.  You  cannot  build  a  sidewalk  for 
$2,000  as  is  required  under  present 
law.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
time  has  come,  the  place  is  here,  and 
now  I  would  like  to  see  some  action. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Davis-Bacon  reform 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  I  remain  concerned  about 
considering  changes  in  the  basic  act  in 
the  context  of  legislation  reported  by 
another  committee.  However,  I  am 
fully  aware  that  had  we  not  agreed  to 
this  process,  we  would  have  jeopard- 
ized consideration  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act. 

I  made  the  case  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  made  it  again  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  We  should  not 
consider  vital  worker  protection  on  a 
fragmented,  extra-jurisdictional  basis. 
However,  since  the  House  is  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  vote  on  a  piecemeal 
Davis-Bacon  Act  amendment,  corre- 
spondingly the  House  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  You 
have  that  opportunity  today. 

The  basis  of  reform  legislation  was 
formulated  in  the  last  Congress,  when 
we  were  also  pressured  into  debating  a 
fragmented  approach  to  reforming  the 
basic  law.  At  that  time,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy]  and  I  promised  to  hold 
hearings  and  report  a  reform  bill.  We 
have  kept  our  promise.  In  the  99th 
Congress  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards  conducted  extensive  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
and  later  held  hearings  on  the  reform 
bill.  H.R.  2216.  The  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murphy]  is  the  text  of  H.R.  2216,  the 
Davis-Bacon  reform  legislation  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  February  9,  1988  (House 
Report  100-504).  Based  on  the  thor- 


ough examination  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  through  oversight  and  legislative 
hearings,  in  the  committee  of  original 
jurisdiction,  we  recommend  to  the 
House  a  true  reform  package. 

The  amendment  brings  the  act  up  to 
date  in  economic  terms.  The  coverage 
threshold  is  raised  to  a  level  far 
beyond  what  has  been  calculated  as 
necessary  to  adjust  for  inflation.  In 
recognition  of  the  higher  threshold, 
the  amendment  protects  against  the 
splitting  of  contracts  to  avoid  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

The  extensive  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards  re- 
vealed major  shortcomings  in  the  way 
the  act  is  administered  by  contracting 
agencies,  and  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  reform  amend- 
ment improves  administration  and  en- 
hances enforcement  of  the  act.  In  ad- 
dition, it  establishes  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure for  recovering  wage  underpay- 
ments and  improves  the  ways  in  which 
other  violations  of  the  act  can  be  pur- 
sued in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

The  amendment  represents  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  It  is  based  on  the  extensive  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  committee 
of  original  jurisdiction  as  to  what  form 
of  legislative  changes  will  best  serve 
the  interests  of  national  labor  policy. 

To  achieve  true  Davis-Bacon  reform, 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  Murphy 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr.    Bart- 

lettI. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Stenholm 
amendment  on  the  Davis-Bacon  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  and  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Murphy  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

I  do  want  to  note  that  the  reason 
this  has  been  brought  up  is  because  a 
year  ago  the  Congress  in  the  last  ses- 
sion considered  these  issues  and  con- 
cluded that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  should  hold  hearings, 
which  we  did,  indeed,  do,  gather  some 
facts,  which  we  did  do,  and  at  the  end 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  considered  all  of  the  facts,  and 
there  was  a  substantial  split  on  the 
committee  as  no  doubt  there  is  in  this 
Congress. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  which  is 
before  us  today,  I  want  to  make  crys- 
tal clear,  is  an  amendment  that  most 
Members  can  vote  for.  It  is  not  every- 
thing that  I  would  have  wanted  or  the 
proponents  of  Davis-Bacon  reform  last 
session  would  have  wanted.  It  is  a 
modest  proposal.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
compromise  proposal.  It  is  a  proposal 
that  is  a  moderate  proposal  to  provide 
some  moderate,  modest  reforms  to  an 
area  of  law  that  is  long  overdue  for  re- 
forms. 


The  Stenholm  amendment  only  re- 
lates to  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
defense  contracts.  It  would  raise  the 
$2,000  threshold  that  was  set  in  1934 
to  $250,000.  That  is  a  realistic  thresh- 
old that,  in  fact,  would  exempt  still 
only  12  percent  of  the  defense  con- 
tracts by  dollar  volume  and  yet 
exempt  most  of  the  actual  individual 
contracts,  and  so  everyone,  everyone, 
in  fact,  succeeds.  It  creates  more  jobs. 
It  provides  for  less  paperwork  on  con- 
tractors and  on  the  Government.  It  is 
estimated  to  save  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  total  approximately  $700 
million  just  by  this  $250,000  threshold. 
The  Stenholm  amendment  does  in- 
clude, as  does  the  committee  print,  the 
prohibition  against  contract  splitting 
which  will  be  a  problem  with  the 
$2,000  threshold. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  prohi- 
bites  contract  splitting,  and  I  urge  a 
"yes"  vote  for  Stenholm  and  a  "no " 
vote  for  Murphy. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  en- 
courage this  body  to  be  sure  and  vote 
for  the  Murphy-Hawkins  amendment. 
Let  us  point  out  what  it  does.  This  is 
really  historic,  and  now,  in  the  heat  of 
conferences  and  other  kinds  of  things, 
all  sorts  of  promises  are  often  made 
and  very  rarely  delivered  on.  These 
two  gentleman  have  delivered,  and 
they  have  delivered  way  beyond  what 
they  had  to  deliver.  We  asked  them  to 
update  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and,  by 
golly,  they  did  it.  I  think  this  body 
should  support  them,  compliment 
them,  and  say  that  we  really  here  take 
seriously  our  promises  to  each  other  as 
colleagues. 

What  did  they  do?  No.  1.  they  cut 
the  paperwork  in  half  required  under 
the  Copeland  Act.  That  is  very  impor- 
tant. Cutting  the  paperwork  in  half 
you  can  accomplish  by  voting  for  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins].  Second,  they  raised  the 
threshold  far  beyond  adjustment  for 
inflation.  It  goes  from  $2,000  to 
$50,000.  I  think  that  is  terribly  impor- 
tant. 

It  also  closes  an  incredible  loophole 
that  we  have  seen  used  in  Colorado 
over  and  over  again.  It  closes  the  loop- 
hole of  allowing  the  splitting  of  con- 
tracts to  avoid  this  act,  and  that 
should  be  done.  We  should  not  allow 
people  to  run  around  all  of  these  dif- 
ferent laws  that  we  pass  very  easily. 

It  also  compels  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  issue  more  timely  wage  deter- 
minations. That  is  something  that  we 
wanted.  They  did  this.  We  asked  them 
to  do  that,  and  I  think  we  should  com- 
pliment them. 

If  this  passes,  let  me  tell  you  a  very, 
very  significant  number  of  contracts 
will  be  covered,  but  if  we  were  to  pass 


the  other  amendment,  only  25  percent 
of  the  contracts  would  be  covered.  So 
we  would  be  putting  a  loophole  in 
there  that  you  could  drive  Mack 
trucks  through.  In  other  words,  if  we 
were  to  pass  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment, in  effect  we  would  really  be 
doing  away  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
in  most  places;  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  Members  really 
are  going  to  let  most  contracts  out 
from  under  Davis-Bacon  if  they  pass 
the  Stenholm  amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  reformed,  modernized  and 
made  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  up  to  date 
as  they  promised  to  do  and.  again,  it 
would  cover  over  50  percent  of  the 
contracts  if  we  do  it. 

That  is  what  I  think  is  fair.  That  is 
what  should  be  done.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  this  body  to  support  the  Murphy- 
Hawkins  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm],  who  is  the 
prime  mover  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  particularly  say  thank  you  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy],  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  efforts  in  working  on  this 
subject  today.  Unfortunately,  he  and 
I,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  and  others  did  not  get  the 
cooperation  we  needed  to  do  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins], has  said  we  should  have  done 
today,  and  that  is  have  a  bill  on  the 
floor  separately  debating  this  subject 
of  reform  of  Davis-Bacon. 
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But  that  is  water  under  the  bridge 
now.  I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  the 
bill  as  it  is. 

My  amendment  does  not  do  what 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER]  has  indicated  that  it  does, 
unless  my  colleagues  happen  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  truth  at  all  to  the  fact 
that  this  labor  law.  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  of  1931.  last  amended  significantly 
in  1935,  can  and  should  be  significant- 
ly changed  to  bring  us  into  the  1980's 
and  the  1990's.  Or  let  me  put  it  this 
way,  if  my  colleagues  disagree  with 
the  CBO  on  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
Davis-Bacon  as  it  is  currently  applied 
adds  to  construction  costs  of  Federal 
projects  in  this  country,  then  they 
would  love  the  Murphy  amendment 
because  basically  his  amendment,  ac- 
cording to  the  CBO,  does  not  make 
any  significant  changes  unless  they  go 
in  the  way  of  increasing  costs  to  the 
taxpayer.  No  significant  savings  are 
made,  according  to  CBO,  not  Charlie 
Stenholm,  but  according  to  CBO. 

A  comment  was  made  about  the  pa- 
perwork, and  there  is  a  significant  dif- 
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.  Let  me  point  out  under  cur- 
there  are  11  million  payroll 
submitted    annually    to    con- 
,  agencies  at  a  cost  of  an  esti- 
5.5  million  hours  of  industry 
time.  An  estimated  5.5  per- 
all  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  generated  by  the  Cope- 
„  Davis-Bacon  Acts.  The  state- 
was  correct  in  saying  that  the 
amendment,  in  fact,  cuts  it  in 
cut  it  further, 
is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
qlestion  for  the  Members  of  this 
{o  determine  today  is.  If  they 
as  I  hope  they  will,  to  vote 
the  Murphy-Hawkins  amend- 
I  jid  vote  for  the  Stenholm-Dick- 
unendment,  whether  in  fact  it 
be  enough  to  have  a  report 
the  beginning  of  a  contract 
the  end  of  the  contract  and 
^  between,  or  no  less  than  quar- 
when    everyone    has    testified 
the     committee     that     those 
those    reports,    are    basically 
by  anyone  unless  there  is  a 
And  nothing  in  my  amend- 
(  hanges  the  law  under  which  we 
to   operate   or   under   the 
-Hawkins  amendment,  nothing 
there.  The  basic  question  is 
r  luch  paperwork  do  we  want  to 
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there  is  one  other  signifi- 
najor  factor  that  I  think  would 
Members  of  this  body  to 
our  amendment  and  against 
amendment,  and  that  is 
Lhey  look  at  the  word  "competi- 
Our  amendment  is  contrary  to 
law.  Current  law  almost  com- 
disallows  small  businesses  from 
for  Federal  projects  be- 
of  the  paperwork  and  the  costs 
.  My  amendment  exempts  12 
of  dollar  volume.  The  Haw- 
ijurphy  amendment  exempts  less 
percent. 
Sur*ly  if  we  believe  that  competition 
is  goo  i,  surely  if  we  believe  that  corn- 
is  good  and  believe  in  allowing 
businesses  through  this  Nation 
corhpete  on  Federal  projects,  surely 
wo  lid  make  sense  for  us  to  allow 
to  do  so,  and  only  by  voting  for 
I  ;tenholm-Dickinson  amendment 
ilembers  allow  competition  to 
happi  n  on  12  percent  of  the  dollar 
volun  e.  It  is  70  percent  of  the  total 
contracts  but  12  percent  of  the  total 
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I  ask,  does  this  gut  the  Davis- 
Act,  does  this  do  the  terrible 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
said  my  amendment  does?  Read 
We  have  the  facts  on  the 
Members  had  them  mailed  to 
offices  and  they  can  understand 
they  read  them  what  the  facts 
what  we  do  and  what  we  do 
.  It  is  extremely  important. 
Talie  a  look  at  who  is  in  the  coalition 
supp<  rting  my  amendment.  The  Na- 
tiona   School  Boards  Association,  the 
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National  Center  for  Neighborhood  En- 
terprise, the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  Governors'  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Minority 
Contractors. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Minority  Contractors 
is  supporting  my  amendment.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people,  myself  included, 
very  concerned  about  those  who  are 
looking  for  a  way  to  grab  that  first 
rung  up  the  economic  ladder.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  one  of  the  most  on- 
erous acts  in  the  laws  of  this  country 
keeping  people  at  the  bottom  from 
gaining  a  foothold  and  grabbing  the 
first  rung  up  the  ladder,  and  that  is 
why  the  National  Association  of  Mi- 
nority Contractors  supports  my 
amendment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at 
the  facts.  We  are  going  to  talk  a  lot 
about  the  good  and  the  bad.  but  if  my 
colleagues  truly  want  to  reform,  not 
repeal,  but  want  to  reform  a  bill,  an 
act,  a  law  that  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1931  and  has  not  been  signifi- 
cantly amended  since  1935,  the  only 
way  to  do  that  is  to  vote  against  the 
Hawkins-Murphy  amendment  today 
and  vote  for  the  Stenholm-Dickinson 
amendment  and  let  us  truly  reform 
this  act  and  at  the  same  time  allow  us 
to  get  $700  million  more  for  our  Feder- 
al military  construction  dollar  over 
the  next  5  years  than  we  will  if  we  do 
not  pass  the  Stenholm-Dickinson 
amendment,  $700  million  more  bang 
for  the  same  buck. 

Analysis  of  the  Murphy-Hawkins  Davis- 
Bacon    Expansion    Amendment   to    H.R. 
4264.  FY  1989  EKDD  Authorization 
The    Murphy-Hawkins    Amendment    con- 
sists of  the  text  of  HR  2216.  as  reported  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
would  apply  government-wide.  This  amend- 
ment would  expand  Davis-Bacon  coverage  to 
leases,  of f -site  suppliers  and  fabricators,  and 
non-construction    subcontractors    not    now 
covered. 

Provisions  in  the  amendment  would  con- 
solidate in  the  Department  of  Labor  non-re- 
viewable discretion  to  interpret  coverage  of 
the  approximately  60  Davis-Bacon  Telated 
acts." 

During  the  1985-87  period,  DOL  issued  a 
letter  ruling  interpreting  one  such  related 
act  (the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974)  to  require  that  a  wholly 
privately  financed  project,  such  as  a  shop- 
ping center,  be  covered  by  Davis-Bacon  be- 
cause the  center's  developers  acquired  the 
land  from  the  city,  which  had  used  federal 
financing,  in  part,  to  acquire  the  land  origi- 
nally. 

After  great  concern  was  expressed  by 
housing  and  community  development  agen- 
cies nationwide,  and  after  intense  negotia- 
tions with  HUD  (responsible  for  primary  ad- 
ministration of  that  related  act)  and  the 
Justice  Department,  DOL  reversed  its 
ruling.  Had  HR  2216  been  law  in  1985.  DOL 
could  have  refused  with  impunity  to  reverse 
its  ruling,  and  rendered  hundreds  of  hous- 
ing and  community  development  projects  fi- 
nancially not  viable  by  applying  costly 
Davis-Bacon  requirements. 

Thus,  the  Murphy-Hawkins  amendment 
(HR  2216)  realistically  does  imperil  grants 


to  state  and  local  governments  for  non-con- 
struction work  not  presently  covered  by 
Davis-Bacon. 

Under  Murphy-Hawkins,  a  "helper"  would 
be  defined  in  a  way  that  would  virtually  pre- 
clude a  helper  from  performing  any  tasks 
that  arguably  would  overlap  those  normally 
assigned  to  a  journeyman,  or  an  apprentice 
or  trainee  in  a  formal  (generally  union-run) 
apprentice  or  trainee  program.  In  effect,  this 
provision,  codifyies  a  position  DOL  has  re- 
jected since  1982  as  no  longer  reflecting  pre- 
vailing practices. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
semi-skilled  helpers  is  widespread  in  private 
construction.  The  narrow  helper  language 
in  the  amendment  also  would  render  void 
DOLs  process  of  developing  new  helper  reg- 
ulations, ongoing  since  1982,  including  those 
provisions  unheld  in  the  federal  courts  as 
consistent  with  the  current  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

In  addition.  Murphy -Hawkins  would 
repeal  1982  DOL  regulations  that  have  been 
improving  the  accuracy  of  prevailing  wage 
determinations.  These  regulations  have  re- 
quired that  federal  (i.e.,  Davis-Bacon  cov- 
ered) residential  and  commercial-type 
projects  generally  not  be  included  in  surveys 
designed  to  determine  locally  prevailing 
wage  rates  (consistent  with  the  long-stated 
Congressional  intent  that  Davis-Bacon 
merely  reflect,  rather  than  disrupt,  locally 
prevailing  private  sector  labor  standards). 
The  amendment  also  would  undermine  a  re- 
lated regulation  requiring  that  separate  de- 
terminations be  made  for  rural  and  urban 
areas,  due  to  the  economic  dissimilarity. 

Murphy-Hawkins  would  exempt  from 
Davis-Bacon  coverage  contracts  smaller 
than  $50,000  and  repair  contracts  smaller 
than  $15,000.  However,  the  bifurcated 
threshold  would  be  difficult  to  administer 
and  other  provisions  would  require  bundling 
together  dissimilar  contracts  with  unrelated 
contractors  if  "they  related  to  the  same  work 
or  related  work",  obviously  a  vague  stand- 
ard. 

It  is  not  clear  how  a  "hybrid "  project 
would  be  handled.  Also,  much  work  argu- 
ably could  fall  under  either  category. 

In  any  event,  the  $15,000/$50,000  is  a 
token  threshold  change,  at  best.  According 
to  CBO.  it  would  exempt  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  federally  funded  construction,  alter- 
ation, and  repair  work.  Moreover,  CBO  esti- 
mates that  80%  of  all  contracts  valued  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $50,000  would  not  be  clas- 
sified as  new  construction,  effectively  mean- 
ing that  a  $50,000  threshold  for  new  con- 
struction is  almost  like  having  no  change 
from  the  current  $2,000  level 

An  unprecendented  private  right  of  action 
would  allow  interested  parties  to  sue  the 
government  in  the  Federal  Courts  if  they  al- 
leged the  government  did  not  apply  Davis- 
Bacon  when  it  should  have.  A  private  right 
of  action  in  the  courts  is  also  added  to  allow 
interested  parties  to  sue  contractor-employ- 
ers for  alleged  noncompliance  with  Davis- 
Bacon.  Currently,  such  remedies  are  sought 
through  administrative  review. 

Clearly,  the  spectre  of  prolonged,  costly 
court  battles  would  only  ensure  that  con- 
tracting officers  simply  applied  Davis-Bacon 
whether  application  was  warranted  or  not. 
Similarly,  small  and  minority-owned  firms 
without  large  financial  resources  will  avoid 
federal  contracts  in  even  greater  numbers 
than  they  do  now. 

Budget  impact:  In  costing  out  HR  2216, 
CBO  estimated  that  the  bill's  budgetary  ef- 
fects would  be  virtual  wash  with  present 
law.  However.  CBO  will  acknowledge  that. 
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lacking  hard  data  of  experience,  it  did  not 
include  in  its  estimates  some  hard-to-deter- 
mine  factors  that,  if  ascertainable,  probably 
would  indicate  increased  costs  to  the  federal 
government  if  HR  2216  became  law. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
arose  in  the  height  of  the  Depression, 
in  1929,  1930.  1931.  A  Republican  Con- 
gressman from  New  York.  Mr.  Bacon, 
first  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  He  was  then  joined  by  Sena- 
tor Davis  of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
who  served  under  three  Republican 
Presidents  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 

They  recognized  and  wrote  in  their 
reports  in  1931: 

This  measure  does  not  require  the  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  any  new  wage  scales  in 
any  portion  of  the  country.  It  merely  gives 
the  Government  the  power  to  require  the 
contractors  to  pay  their  employees  the  pre- 
vailing wage  scales  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
building  projects.  This  is  only  fair  and  just 
to  the  employees,  the  contractors  and  the 
Government  alike.  It  gives  a  square  deal  to 
all. 

The  measure  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

The  underlying  principles  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  when  they  were  enacted. 
The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
listened  to  all  sides. 

Our  amendment  resolves  many  of 
the  problems  and  concerns  identified 
in  those  hearings.  We  believe  it  is  a 
sound,  balanced  approach  which  sim- 
plifies the  Government  contracting, 
improves  administration  and  enforce- 
ment while  continuing  to  protect 
America's  workers  against  exploitive 
working  conditions. 

Remember,  it  is  the  payment  of  min- 
imum wages  based  on  the  prevaling 
wage  for  a  corresponding  job  in  a  cor- 
responding geographic  area.  That  is 
all  this  does. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  remaining  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Stangeland]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  hoped  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  exempting 
all  DOD  construction  contracts  of 
under  $1  million  from  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  Unfortunately,  even  though  my 
amendment  had  the  backing  of  the 
White  House,  the  Pentagon,  and 
scores  of  Members,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee did  not  make  it  in  order. 

So.  today,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Represent- 
atives Stenholm  and  Dickinson.  The 
Stenholm-Dickinson  amendment 

raises  the  Davis-Bacon  threshold  level 
from  $2,000  to  a  compromise  level  of 


only  $250,000  for  DOD  construction 
contracts.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  over  the  next  5 
years  this  amendment  could  save  more 
than  $700  million. 

Even  though  Stenholm-Dickinson 
proposes  only  modest  changes  in  the 
application  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  we 
will  continue  to  hear  arguments  from 
the  other  side  that  this  is  an  anti- 
union amendment.  Personally,  I  do 
not  see  this  as  a  labor-management 
issue.  But,  perhaps  I  should  lay  out 
the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  in  the  market- 
driven  private  sector,  75  percent  of 
construction  is  performed  by  non- 
union labor.  On  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause of  Davis-Bacon,  virtually  all 
Federal  Government  construction  is 
performed  by  union  labor.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  Davis-Bacon  makes  it 
impossible  for  small  nonunion  compa- 
nies to  compete  with  large  union  com- 
panies for  Federal  construction  con- 
tracts. Therefore.  Davis-Bacon  pre- 
cludes our  most  efficient  businesses 
from  performing  Federal  construction. 
This  lack  of  competition,  along  with 
other  constraints  and  requirements,  is 
why  the  CBO  says  Davis-Bacon  adds 
over  $1  billion  a  year  to  total  Federal 
construction  costs. 

It  is  clear  that  America's  entrepren- 
eaurs  and  free  enterprisers  know  a 
little  more  about  construction  than 
the  Congress  and  Washington.  DC  bu- 
reaucrats. With  this  in  mind,  the  Sten- 
holm-Dickinson amendment  puts 
DOD  construction  in  line  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  it  exempts  three-fourths 
of  the  contracts  from  Davis-Bacon. 
This  will  save  tax  dollars  and  make  it 
possible  for  small  and  minority-owned 
companies  to  obtain  DOD  work. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Stenholm-Dickinson  only  exempts  12 
percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume  and 
12  percent  of  the  DOD  construction 
workers,  leaving  88  percent  of  the  dol- 
lars and  88  percent  of  the  workers  still 
under  Davis-Bacon  coverage.  There  is 
nothing  antiunion  about  this  amend- 
ment. 

One  point  about  the  Murphy-Haw- 
kins amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
DOD  authorization  is  the  appropriate 
vehicle  for  attaching  complex.  Gov- 
ernment-wide revisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon.  In  my  opinion  this  amendment 
is  not  germane,  does  not  save  the  tax- 
payers any  significant  money  and 
would  be  harmful  to  the  construction 
industry. 

Please  vote  for  the  Stenholm-Dickin- 
son which  is  real  compromise,  and 
against  Murphy-Hawkins. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  my  remaining  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point 
out  one  thing.  First  of  all,  the 
Murphy-Hawkins  amendment  would 
apply  to  all  Federal  contracting, 
whereas    the    Stenholm    amendment 


would  only  apply  to  DOD.  So  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  distinction. 
We  have  much  more  comprehensive 
coverage  if  we  vote  with  the  Murphy- 
Hawkins  amendment. 

Second,  I  think  when  we  talk  about 
savings  it  is  very  important  to  note 
that  no  one  really  knows,  but  we  do 
have  one  experience  in  our  past  where 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  suspended. 
That  was  under  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion in  1971  by  Executive  order.  A 
thousand  contracts  went  out  and  when 
they  got  done  they  found  out  in  rebid- 
ding  the  contracts  they  saved  less  than 
sixth-tenths  of  1  percent. 

So  I  urge  a  vote  for  the  Murphy 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  also  move  to  strike  the  last 
word? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would 
state  to  the  distinguished  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder] 
that  only  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
under  the  rule,  are  entitled  to  strike 
the  last  word. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER]  wiU  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  debate  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  a  familiar  theme  has 
been  echoed  again  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
theme,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  must 
provide  for  a  strong  national  defense 
program,  but  we  must  also  do  so 
within  current  budget  constraints. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  work  toward  a  defense  bill 
that  achieves  economic  efficiency.  One 
way  to  achieve  such  efficiency  is  to 
adopt  the  Stenholm-Dickinson  amend- 
ment to  update  the  1931  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  in  1935.  to  reflect  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  1980's.  The 
Stenholm-Dickinson  amendment  is  a 
modest  measure  that  would  apply  only 
to  Defense  Department  construction, 
and  would  enable  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  important 
projects  and  programs,  while  operat- 
ing within  the  scope  of  tightening 
budgetary  limits. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  not  been 
reformed  since  1935.  The  Stenholm- 
Dickinson  amendment  would  modify 
the  way  Davis-Bacon  is  applied  to  mili- 
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_  time,  this  amendment  would 
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small   business  contractor, 
been  excluded  from  bidding 
of  excessive  wage  rates  and 
paperwork  requirements. 
[Chairman,  this  amendment  also 
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Houses  of  Congress  have  con- 
amendments  to  modify  the  ap- 
.  of  Davis-Bacon  requirements 
.  contracts  in  recent  years.  The 
of  the  current  budget  squeeze 
construction  and  family 
„      makes  a  compelling  argument 
providing  the  most  housing  and 
the  most  construction  and 
services  for  the  least  money. 
5  years,  according  to  past  Con- 
Budget    Office    estimates. 
Jtenholm-Dickinson    amendment 
save  taxpayers  approximately 
nillion  in  budget  authority  and 
1  nillion  in  outlays  on  Department 
ense  contracts  alone. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  to  make 
,..  decisions  in  recent  years.  We 
rimmed  funds  for  Medicare,  edu- 
,  social  services,  agriculture,  and 
of  other  important  human  re- 
programs.  But  as  we  ask  some 
to  make  substantial  sacrifices. 
h^ve  largely  ignored  other  areas  of 
in  which  additional  savings 
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Murphy-Hawkins    amendment 
apparently     continue     Davis- 
coverage  for  contracts  valued 
$50,000    for   new   construction 
15.000  for  alteration,  repair,  and 


rehabilitation  on  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  projects.  It  would  also  pre- 
empt the  Department  of  Labor's  regu- 
lations and  allow  for  the  use  of  urban 
wage  data  for  prevailing  wage  determi- 
nations on  rural  jobsites.  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  helpers,  thereby  deny- 
ing additional  employment  opportuni- 
ties. The  amendment  would  also  apply 
the  act's  coverage  to  leased  facilities 
and  private,  offsite  suppliers,  and  it 
would  lead  to  increased  litigation 
claims  by  creating  a  private  right  to 
action.  Even  if  the  increase  to  a 
$50,000  threshold  level  was  genuine 
and  applied  to  all  contracts,  it  would 
not  go  far  enough.  A  $50,000  threshold 
would  exempt  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  contracts  involved 
and  result  in  miniscule  budgetary  sav- 
ings. This  amendment  would  clearly 
increase  the  Government's  costs  by 
discouraging  competitive  bidding. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  military  con- 
struction projects,  especially  when  a 
practical  and  equitable  alternative  is 
available.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Stenholm-Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  that  the 
debate  is  short,  but  Members  need  to 
understand  the  need  to  vote  against 
the  Murphy  amendment,  which  is  not 
a  reform  of  Davis-Bacon  but  is  a  vast 
expansion  of  Davis-Bacon,  and  a  vote 
for  real  reform  of  Davis-Bacon  is  a 
vote  for  the  Stenholm  amendment. 
The  Stenholm  amendment  is  a  modest 
proposal,  it  is  a  moderate  proposal,  it 
is  a  bona  fide  compromise.  It  is  not  ev- 
erything that  the  proponents  of 
reform  would  have  wanted,  but  it 
takes  us  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  time  to  take  the  politics  out  of 
Davis-Bacon  and  reform  Davis-Bacon, 
which  we  have  the  first  opportunity  to 
do  on  the  floor  today  with  the  Sten- 
holm amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  other  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
quickly  two  additional  points. 

One,  the  Murphy-Hawkins  amend- 
ment expands  Davis-Bacon.  The 
Murphy-Hawkins  amendment  does  not 
just  pertain  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  it  includes  all  Federal 
projects  and  it  expands  Davis-Bacon. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  to  say  in 
another  area  of  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment that  helps  justify  voting  for  the 
Stenholm  amendment,  and  that  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  will  provide  for  an  un- 
precedented private  right  of  action  to 
allow  the  courts  to  get  involved  in  de- 
cisions that  have  traditionally  under 


Davis-Bacon  been  solved  through  ad- 
ministrative remedy.  I  think  that  in 
itself  is  significant  and  ought  to  be 
looked  at  very  carefully  before  we 
have  that  kind  of  an  expansion. 

Again.  I  emphasize  in  the  area  of  pa- 
perwork, it  is  true,  and  I  complement 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy]  for  recognizing  $11  mil- 
lion payroll  reports  are  excessive,  and 
the  cost,  whether  we  take  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  $100  million  or  the 
CBO's  $50  million,  is  cut  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  in  half,  and 
that  is  a  significant  savings.  We  cut  it 
again,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  most  everyone  will  agree  that  our 
amendment  makes  more  sense  in  this 
area  from  the  standpoint  of  savings, 
particularly  to  small  businesses. 

Those  points  I  think  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  decide 
whether  or  not  to  approve  the  Sten- 
holm-Dickinson amendment  and  vote 
down  the  Murphy-Hawkins  amend- 
ment. 

D  1310 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 
Fa  well]. 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment and  against  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Stenholm  amendment 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  at  long  last  reform 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  In  contrast,  the  Murphy 
amendment  ignores  the  economic  realities  of 
the  1980's  by  further  expanding  this  Depres- 
sion-era law. 

My  colleagues  should  not  be  fooled.  There 
is  no  reform  to  be  found  in  the  Murphy 
amendment.  If  there  were,  it  would  achieve 
savings  much  greater  than  the  $6  million  over 
4  years  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

There  are  no  savings  in  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment because  the  modest,  if  not  insignificant 
two-tiered  threshold  increases,  are  offset  by 
provisions  expanding  Davis-Bacon  Act  cover- 
age to  separate  contracts  for  related  work  at 
the  same  site  and  to  privately  constructed, 
Government-leased  facilities.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  also  expanded  to  include  Feder- 
al contracts  in  prevailing  wage  determinations 
and  to  restrict  the  definition  of  helpers  so  that 
these  helpers  are  restricted  in  using— hence 
learning— the  tools  of  the  trade. 

The  $250,000  threshold  increase  included 
in  the  Stenholm  amendment  is  modest.  It 
would  exempt  only  12  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  volume  of  military  construction  from 
Davis-Bacon.  All  of  the  Stenholm  reforms 
would  save  the  Government  at  least  $560  mil- 
lion over  the  next  4  years. 

A  true  indication  of  Davis-Bacon  reform  is 
its  savings  to  the  Government.  The  choice  is 
clear  that  the  Stenholm  amendment  embodies 
the  reforms  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  urgently 
needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Murphy  amendment  and  to  support  the  Sten- 
holm alternative. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  more  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  just  want  to  point  out  two  more 
things.  No.  1.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  we  did  not  clarify  that 
to  the  extent  helpers  are  used  in  the 
prevailing  local  practice  they  can  be 
used  under  the  Murphy-Hawkins 
amendment.  So  that  is  very,  very  im- 
portant. Helpers,  if  they  are  in  the 
local  practice,  then  they  are  there, 
rather  than  this  exempting  them.  I 
think  it  is  also  important  to  point  out 
that  this  reform  goes  across-the-board 
to  wherever  we  have  Federal  contract- 
ing and  not  just  DOD.  as  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  does. 

So  I  think  what  they  are  doing  is 
they  are  keeping  their  promise  that 
they  will  try  to  reform  the  whole  area 
of  Davis-Bacon,  but  they  would  do  it 
across-the-board  rather  than  just  in 
this  one  segment. 

So  by  voting  for  the  Murphy-Haw- 
kins amendment  you  are  voting  for  a 
much  more  comprehensive  Davis- 
Bacon  reform  in  every  single  form  of 
Government  contracting. 
I  think  that  is  very  important. 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentlewom- 
an intentionally  meant  to  misspeak  re- 
garding what  Murphy-Hawkins  does  in 
the  category  of  defining  helpers.  Be- 
cause under  Murphy-Hawkins  a  helper 
would  be  defined  in  a  way  that  would 
virtually  preclude  a  helper  from  per- 
forming any  task  that  arguably  would 
overlap  the  normally  assigned  tasks  of 
a  journeyman  or  an  apprenticeship. 

In  effect,  this  provision  in  the 
Murphy-Hawkins  bill  codifies  a  posi- 
tion the  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
jected since  1982.  So  the  gentlewoman 
should  not,  I  believe  for  the  record, 

state  that  what  it  is  doing 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  the  way  I  understand  the  intent 
and  the  extent  of  what  they  are  doing, 
it  is  again  tying  the  utilization  of  help- 
ers to  the  prevailing  area,  and  what 
the  practice  is  in  the  area,  which  I 
think  makes  an  inordinate  amount  of 
sense  because  it  is  looking  at  what  it 
is. 

Second,  we  do  not  want  on  defense 
contracts  in  particular,  a  lot  of  help- 
ers. I  mean,  we  really  want  people  who 
are  journeymen  and  qualified.  So  I 
think  that  becomes  very  important 
too,  but  as  we  know  from  the  space 
mission  and  everything  else,  you  do 
not  always  want  to  go  with  the  cheap- 
est job.  you  want  to  make  sure  they 
know  how  to  do  it.  So  we  look  at  the 
prevailing  area  and  how  well  they  are 


dealing  with  helpers,  and  that  is  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  corroborate 
what  the  gentlewoman  is  pointing  out. 
when  we  are  dealing  in  highly  sensi- 
tive contractual  nature  defense  work 
or  in  fact  any  Government  work,  we 
do  not  want  to  encourage  the  contrac- 
tors to  move  on  to  the  construction 
site  a  group  of  helpers  who  are  not  ap- 
prentices, who  are  not  journeymen, 
who  are  not  craftsmen,  but  merely 
helpers  working  at  a  subminimum  pre- 
vailing wage. 

The  idea,  originally,  of  Davis-Bacon 
and  as  we  project  it  today  is  that  on 
Gpvernment  contracts  we  will  not  sep- 
arate a  contractor  coming  in  and 
saying,  "Oh,  I  will  bid  a  million  dollars 
less  so  I  can  get  this  project  and  I  will 
move  a  bunch  of  people  on  the  job 
who  don't  know  what  they  are  doing 
because  I  can  pay  them  less  than  the 
prevailing  or  prevailing  minimum 
wage." 

We  have  set  aside  in  this  amend- 
ment the  apprenticeship.  We  hope 
that  apprentices  will  move  into  the 
crafts  trades.  They  are  entitled  to  be 
paid  less  than  prevailing  wage.  We  do 
not  want  to  encourage  unlearned,  un- 
knowledgeable  helpers.  We  provide  for 
that.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
helper  jobs  on  every  construction  site. 
But  we  want  the  jobs  performed  prop- 
erly by  the  proper  tradesmen  involved. 
That  is  why  we  have  four  separate  cat- 
egories. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  One  of  the  myths  about  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  that  it  only  protects  highly 
paid  construction  workers.  Let  me  give  just 
one  example  showing  the  reality  rather  than 
the  myth.  On  April  17,  1986,  the  Department 
of  Labor  issued  a  wage  determination  for 
heavy  construction  work  in  Martin  County,  FL, 
with  basic  hourly  rate  for  laborers  at  $3.35  per 
hour.  This  is  not  an  atypical  wage  determina- 
tion. For  1986  alone,  no  less  than  43.6  per- 
cent of  the  wage  determinations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  a  given  geographical 
area  contained  a  wage  rate  of  $5.30  or  less. 
A  key  feature  of  the  Stenholm  amendment 
codifies  the  Reagan  administration's  helper 
proposal.  This  proposal  would  cause  serious 
problems  for  minority  and  lower  paid  construc- 
tion workers.  The  Reagan  administration's 
effort  to  implement  a  helper  mie  has  been  the 
subject  of  litigation  in  the  case  of  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  versus  Donovan.  The 
court  of  appeals  in  that  case  declared  one 


part  of  the  Reagan  administration  helper  regu- 
lation illegal,  the  district  court  has  refused  to 
implement  a  new  helper  regulation  until  it  is  a 
rewritten  rule  to  conform  with  the  court  of  ap- 
peals' decision.  The  Stenholm  amendment 
seeks  to  codify  the  same  Reagan  helper  pro- 
posal that  has  given  the  courts  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  significant  problems. 

Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  congres- 
sional proponents  of  a  new  helper  regulation 
have  claimed  that  it  will  enhance  minority  em- 
ployment. But  academic  experts  in  the  field  of 
construction,  such  as  Dr.  John  Dunlop.  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  PreskJent  Ford,  have 
concluded  that  the  helper  provision  would  ad- 
versely affect  minority  employment. 

Dr.  Dunlop  has  pointed  out  that  such  a  pro- 
vision will  allow  contractors  to  require  con- 
struction laborers  to  perform  the  same  work  at 
lower  wages  under  the  guise  of  the  helper 
classification.  This  would  severely  limit  the 
employment  standards  and  opportunities  of 
the  segment  of  the  construction  work  force 
which  is  largely  composed  of  minority  mem- 
bers. The  Department  of  Labor's  own  regula- 
tory impact  analysis  of  its  helper  proposal, 
states  this  outcome  in  no  uncertain  terms 
when  it  concluded  that  "*  •  •  under  the  pro- 
posed regulation,  helpers  could  in  some  in- 
stances replace  laborers  as  well  as  journey- 
men. 

Many  laborers,  particulariy  those  in  the  non- 
union sector,  struggle  to  earn  a  living  wage  at 
semiskilled  work.  These  wori^ers,  like  many 
others  on  the  lower  end  of  the  economk; 
ladder,  always  faced  efforts  to  have  them- 
selves reclassified  into  lower  paying  jobs.  This 
is  precisely  what  the  helper  proposal  in  the 
Stenholm  amendment  will  do.  The  proposal 
will  allow  contractors  to  substitute  helpers  for 
laborers  and  pay  them  lower  wages  for  the 
same  work.  The  Honorable  Harold  Greene. 
U.S.  district  court  judge  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, described  the  negative  impact  the 
helper  proposal  would  have  on  training  for 
youth,  women  and  minorities.  Judge  Greene 
found  that  the  result  would  t>e  the  creation  of 
a  cheap  classification  from  which  such  work- 
ers would  have  little  hope  of  escape.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Stenholm  helper  proposal  will 
limit  training  of  young  workers  and  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  living  standard  of 
minority  construction  laborers— many  of  wfram 
now  struggle  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living  at  backbreaking  and  dangerous  work.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose  the  Sten- 
holm amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  long  been  in  need  of  revision 
or  total  repeal.  I  favor  the  latter. 

Unfortunately,  the  unwise,  unfair  rule  under 
which  we  are  working  precludes  the  consider- 
ation of  Davis-Bacon  repeal.  Instead,  we  are 
left  to  choose  between  two  forms  of  reform: 
the  Murphy-Hawkins  amendment,  which  I 
oppose,  and  the  Stenholm  amendment,  which 
is  inadequate,  but  preferable. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mssrs.  Murphy  and  Hav^kins  is  a  token  de- 
signed to  frustrate  reform.  It  raises  the  Davis- 
Bacon  threshold  but  only  to  $50,000  for  con- 
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:reation  of  a  dual  threshold  is  counter 
._.  It  will  complicate  the  bidding  proc- 
forcing  the  categorization  of  contracts 
open  the  door  for  expensive  adminis- 
-.  knd  judicial  disputes, 
cjmparison,  the  Stenholm  amendment 
he  threshold  to  $250,000.  I  wish  Mr. 
would  have  repealed  Davis-Bacon 
,,  or  at  least  retained  the  $1  million 
which  he  wrote  into  his  reform  legis- 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  his  amend- 
still  more  reasonable  than  Murphy- 
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be  voting  in  favor  of  the  Stenholm 

.  ,jent.    It   is   my   hope   that   continued 

•iacon  reform  such  as  this  will  eventual- 

my  colleagues  that  what  is  really 

,-  is  Davis-Bacon  repeal. 

I  lOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  virtually  ev- 

3  agrees  that  the  dollar  threshold  for 

llacon  coverage  should  be  increased. 

question  frankly  is  whether  we  stick 

issue  at  hand,  military  construction 

,^,  or  do  we  go  ahead  with  a  nonger- 

xovision  which  has  no  business  being 

the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
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projects    and    $15,000    tor    repair 

This  will  take  only  an  imperceptible 

„t  of  the  outrageous  and  bloated  cost 

is-Bacon  imposes  upon  taxpayers  and 

industry  and,  worst  of  all,  on 


is  the  choice.  We  have  it  today.  So 
.  plan  to  do  is  to  stick  with  the  amend- 
>  fhich  applies  only  to  military  contracts— 
20  percent  of  Federal  construction 
The   other   approach— a   $50,000 
Jonstruction   threshold   for   all    Federal 
J— should  wait  for  another  day.  This 
ssue  goes  beyond  a  simple  threshold 
It  should  be  considered  at  a  later 
considered  on  its  own  merits— then 
up  for  amendments. 
SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ap- 
to  be  universal  agreement  that  after 
han  50  years  it  is  time  to  reconsider  the 
Davis  Bacon  Act.  Does  it  still  serve  the  pur- 
er which  it  was  intended  when  passed 
depths  of  the  Depression?  How  has  the 
of  Government  contracting  and  labor 
changed?  Should  the  level  of 

covered  by  Davis-Bacon  be  reevalu- 

and  if  yes,  what  method  should  be  used 

de  ermining  the  appropriate  level  of  cover- 

These  are  legitimate  questions  that  call 

greater    consensus    than    has    been 

in  either  of  the  amendments  offered 


pose 
in  the 
natur< 
requir  jments 
contri  cts 


chosen  to  reject  both  of  these  ap- 

not  because  I  cannot  find  some 

in  either,  but  because  I  feel  that  both 

much  more  contentious  approaches 

are  necessary.   Surely  we  can  find  a 

ground  between  the  current  $2,000  ex- 

.     and  the  proposed  $250,000  exemp- 

::ertainly  there  are  ways  of  protecting  the 

worker  without  onorous  paper- 

equirements. 

are  not  simple  issues  and  they  de- 
more  than  30  minutes  of  debate  sand- 
_  in  the  midst  of  the  Defense  authoriza- 
)ill.  I  hope  that  the  proponents  of  both  of 
approaches  will  take  the  time  to  recon- 
their   differences   and   to   provide   the 


cons  ruction 


Thjse 


House  with  an  opportunity  to  give  this  matter 
the  consideration  it  deserves. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  relating  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  printed  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-590.  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by,  the  following  Members  or 
their  designees,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  following  order  only: 

(A)  Representative  MtJRPHY;  and 

(B)  Representative  Stenholm. 
If    more    than    one    amendment    is 

adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: „ 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy:  Page 
248,  add  after  line  15  the  following: 

Division  D— Miscellaneous 
sw.  1101.  short  titi.k.  rkkkrknck. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  division  may  be 
cited  as  the  •Davis-Bacon  Amendments  of 

1987".  .  .  . 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  division 
(other  than  in  section  4110)  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act). 

SK(.  IMI2.  .\(TTITI,K. 

The  Act  of  March  3.  1931.  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  the  following: 

••SK(TM)N  1.  SHORT  TITI.I-:. 

•This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act'.". 

SK<  .  mil.  STAM).\RI)  RKVISION. 

The  first  section  (40  U.S.C.  276a)  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  2  and  the  section  designa- 
tion and  subsection  (a)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•SKr.  l.  fONTRWT  RKUl  IRKMKNTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— 

••(1)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (2) 
apply  to  any  contract— 

••(A)  to  which  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and 

••(B)  which  is  in  excess  of— 

•■(i)  $50,000  for  new  construction  (includ- 
ing painting  and  decorating),  or 

"(ii)  $15,000  for  alteration,  repair,  renova- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  reconstruction  (in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating), 
of  public  buildings  or  public  works  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

••(2)(A)  A  contract  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall— 

••(i)  contain  a  provision  stating  that  the 
various  classes  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
under  the  contract  shall  be  paid  minimum 
wages  based  upon  wages  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  for  the 
corresponding  classes  of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  on  projects  of  a  character 


similar  to  the  contract  work  in  the  city, 
town,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of  the  State 
in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  if  the  work  is  to  be 
performed  there,  and 

••(ii)  contain  a  stipulation  that  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  under  the  contract 
shall  pay  all  laborers  and  mechanics  under 
the  contract— 
••(I)  unconditionally. 

••(II)  not  less  often  than  once  a  week,  and 
••(III)  without  subsequent  deduction  or 
rebate  on  any  account, 
the  full  amounts  accured  at  time  of  pay- 
ment which  have  been  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  (i)  irrespective  of  any  con- 
tractural  relationship  which  may  be  alleged 
to  exist  between  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor and  such  laborers  or  mechanics. 
An  individual  shall  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph be  considered  a  laborer  or  me- 
chanic under  a  contract  subject  to  this  sub- 
paragraph if  the  person  who  entered  into 
the  contract  paid,  directly  or  through  a  sub- 
contract, compensation  to  the  individual  for 
services  performed  as  a  laborer  or  mechanic 
to  carry  out  the  contract. 

••(B)  A  contractor  or  subcontractor  under 
a  contract  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
post  the  scale  of  wages  required  to  be  paid 
under  such  contract  in  a  prominent  and 
easily  accessible  place  at  the  site  of  the  con- 
tract work. 

••(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  a  contract  subject 
to  paragraph  (2).  the  prevailing  wage  re- 
quired to  be  paid  under  such  contract  by 
such  paragraph  shall  be  the  wages  which 
were  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
within  3  years  of  the  date  the  contract  was 
entered  into,  to  be  prevailing  for  purposes 
of  such  paragraph.  If  the  Secretary  has  not 
made  such  a  determination  within  such  3- 
year  period,  the  prevailing  wage  for  pur- 
poses of  such  contract  shall  be  the  highest 
prevailing  wage  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  prevailing  in  an  area  in  the  State 
which  is  comparable  to  the  area  in  which 
the  contract  is  to  be  performed.  In  making 
such  a  determination  for  projects  of  a  par- 
ticular character  in  an  area,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  wages  paid  for  all  projects 
of  the  same  character  in  the  area  under  con- 
tracts which  have  been  entered  into  for 
amounts  not  less  than  the  amounts  pre- 
scribed by  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(1)(B). 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
the  term  prevailing  wage'  when  used  to  de- 
scribe the  wages  required  to  be  paid  a  labor- 
er or  mechanic  under  a  contract  subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  means  the  wages  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  prevailing 
for  the  corresponding  classes  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  projects  of  a 
character  similar  to  the  contract  work  in 
the  city.  town,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of 
the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the 
work  is  to  be  performed  there. 

••(4)  If  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  entered  into  a  contract  to 
lease  a  facility  and  if  performance  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction,  alteration,  repair, 
renovation,  rehabilitation,  or  reconstruction 
of  the  facilty  subject  to  the  lease  is  required 
for  fulfillment  of  the  contract  to  lease,  the 
contract  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
repair,  renovation,  rehabilitation,  or  recon- 
struction of  the  facility  shall  be  subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  if  the  contract  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)(B).". 
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SKC.  IIOI.  MII.Tn'I.KCONTRUTS. 

Section  2  (as  so  redesignated)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
••(b)  Multiple  Contracts.— 
••(1)  Any  2  or  more  contracts  for  any  con- 
struction project  (including  any  alteration, 
repair,  renovation,  rehabilitation,  recon- 
struction, painting,  or  decorating  project) 
that— 

••(A)  individually  do  not  exceed  the  appli- 
cable amount  prescribed  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  subsection  (a)(1). 

■(B)  in  the  aggregate  do  exceed  such 
amount,  and 

••(C)  all  relate  to  the  same  work  or  related 
work  at  the  same  site, 

shall  be  treated  as  a  single  contract  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a). 

••(2)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  for  contracts 
which  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  are  to  be  treated 
as  a  single  contract  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  any  interested  person  may  bring  an 
action  against  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment or  the  head  of  the  agency  which  en- 
tered into  such  contracts. 

••(3)  An  action  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
may  be  brought  in  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  or  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  an  action  shall  be  commenced  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  last  labor  was  performed  under  the  con- 
tract with  respect  to  which  the  action  is 
brought. 

■•(4)  If  in  an  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (2)  the  court  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies,  the  court  may  order  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  including  (A)  compli- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  in  the  payment  of 
wages  under  such  contracts,  and  (B)  the 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment or  the  head  of  the  agency  which  en- 
tered into  such  contracts  of  prevailing  wage 
rates  in  accordance  with  that  subsection 
from  the  date  construction  began  under  the 
contracts  involved  in  such  action  until  the 
date  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  together 
with  interest,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
court,  on  the  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  under  such  contracts  and  the  wages  re- 
quired to  be  paid  under  such  contracts  by 
subsection  (a). 

••(5)  If  an  interested  person  prevails  in  an 
action  brought  under  paragraph  (2).  the 
court  in  such  action  shall  assess  the  defend- 
ants in  the  action  reasonable  attorney  fees 
and  other  litigation  costs  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  interested  person. ". 

SKC.  41U.V  AHHRKNTICKS,  TKAINKKS.  AM)  HKI.PKKS. 

Section  2  (as  so  redesignated  and  as 
amended  by  section  4104)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•(c)  Apprentices.  Trainees,  and  Help- 
ers.— 

"(1)  An  apprentice  who  is  employed  on  a 
contract  subject  to  subsection  (a)  may  be 
paid  less  than  the  rate  required  by  such  sub- 
section if  the  apprentice  is— 

■•(A)  employed  pursuant  to  and  individual- 
ly registered  in  a  bona  fide  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  of  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  with  a  State  Ap- 
prenticeship Agency  recognized  by  the 
Bureau,  or 

••(B)  employed  in  the  apprentices  first  90 
days  of  probationary  employment  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  such  an  apprenticeship  program 


and  is  not  individually  registered  in  the  pro- 
gram but  has  been  certified  by  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  or  a  State 
Apprenticeship  Agency  (where  appropriate) 
to  be  eligible  for  probationary  employment 
as  an  apprentice. 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
defining  apprentices  and  prescribing  the 
conditions  under  which  apprentices  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  subsection  (a)  rate,  the 
rate  at  which  such  apprentices  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  such  other  conditions  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

••(2)  A  trainee  who  is  employed  on  a  con- 
tract subject  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  paid 
less  than  the  rate  required  by  such  subsec- 
tion if  the  trainee  is  employed  pursuant  to 
and  individually  registered  in  a  program 
which  has  received  prior  approval  which  is 
evidenced  by  formal  certification  by  the 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  defining  train- 
ees and  prescribing  the  conditions  under 
which  trainees  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
subsection  (a)  rate,  the  rate  at  which  such 
trainees  will  be  employed,  and  such  other 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate. 

■•(3)  A  helper  who  is  employed  on  a  con- 
tract subject  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  paid 
less  than  the  rate  required  by  such  subsec- 
tion if— 

"(A)  the  helper  is  employed  in  a  classifica- 
tion of  helpers  the  use  of  which  prevails  in 
the  area  in  which  the  helper  is  employed. 

••(B)  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  helper 
is  defined  and  can  be  differentiated  from 
the  duties  of  a  laborer  or  mechanic,  and 

••(C)  the  helper  is  not  used  as  informal  ap- 
prentice or  trainee. 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
defining  helpers  and  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  helpers  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  subsection  (a)  rate,  the  rate  at 
which  such  helpers  will  t>e  employed,  and 
such  other  conditions  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate.". 
SK(  .  Mtw.  wa«;k  revikw. 

Section  3  (40  U.S.C.  276a-2)  is  redesignat- 
ed as  section  4.  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
such  section  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(d)  and  (e).  respectively,  the  section  designa- 
tion for  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••SK<  I. wa<;k i'avmknts.'. 
and  the  following  new  subsections  are  in- 
serted after  the  section  heading: 

••(a)  Action  by  the  Secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary, on  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  or 
at  the  request  of  a  laborer  or  mechanic,  may 
investigate  compliance  by  a  contractor  with 
the  requirements  of  section  2  and  may  take 
such  action  under  section  7(1)  to  secure 
compliance  with  such  requirements  as  may 
be  appropriate. 
••(b)  Petition  for  Review.— 
••(1)  Any  laborer  or  mechanic  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  subject  to  section  2(a)  or  any 
interested  person  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  Administra- 
tor) to  review  the  wage  payments  to  the  la- 
borer or  mechanic  under  such  contract  to 
determine  if  the  wage  payments  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  section  2(a).  Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  petition,  the  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  Chief  Administrative  Law 
Judge  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  petition  and,  within  30  days  of 
the  receipt  of  the  petition,  either— 

••(A)  determine  if  the  Administrator  will 
decide   whether  the  wage   payments   have 


been  made  in  accordance  with  such  section, 
or 

••(B)  refer  the  petition  to  the  Chief  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  assignment  to  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  of  the  Department  of  Lal>or 
to  make  such  determination. 

••(2)(A)  If  in  response  to  a  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrator elects  to  determine  if  wage  pay- 
ments have  Ijeen  made  in  accordance  with 
section  2(a).  the  Administrator  shall  make 
such  determination  within  120  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  petition. 

••(B)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  deter- 
mination on  a  petition  within  120  days  of  its 
receipt,  either  the  petitioner  or  the  employ- 
er involved  in  the  petition  may.  within  15 
days  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Administrator,  request  a  hear- 
ing on  the  determination  by  an  administra- 
tive law  judge.  The  determination  of  the 
Administrator  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  final 
agency  action  if  no  request  for  a  hearing  is 
made  within  such  15  days. 

••(C)  If  the  Administrator  does  not  make  a 
determination  on  a  petition  within  120  days 
of  its  receipt,  the  Administrator  shall  refer 
to  the  petition  to  the  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
assignment  to  an  administrative  law  judge 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  the  de- 
termination requested  by  the  petition  or  if 
the  Administrator  does  not  refer  the  peti- 
tion within  5  days  of  the  expiration  of  such 
120-day  period,  the  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  of  the  Department  of  Lal)or 
shall  assign  the  petition  to  an  administra- 
ti\e  law  judge  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  such  determination. 
••(3)(A)  The  administrative  law  judge— 
••(i)  to  whom  a  petition  has  been  assigned 
under  paragraph  ( 1  )(B). 

•(ii)  to  whom  a  determination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  been  referred  under  a  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (2>(B), 
or 

••(iii)  to  whom  a  petition  has  been  referred 
under  paragraph  (2)(C). 
shall,  within  120  days  of  the  assignment  or 
referral,  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  record  in 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  such  pe- 
tition or  determination  and  make  a  decision 
as  to  whether  wage  payments  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  section  2(a).  In  any 
proceeding  before  an  administrative  law 
judge,  the  employer  under  the  contract  re- 
viewed shall  have  the  burden  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  wage  payments  under  the  con- 
tract were  made  in  accordance  with  such 
section. 

••(B)  Within  30  days  of  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  decision  of  the  administrative 
law  judge,  the  petitioner  or  the  employer  in- 
volved in  the  petition  may  request  the  Sec- 
retary to  review  the  decision  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge.  The  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  final  agency  action  if  no  request  for 
review  is  made  within  such  30-day  period  or. 
within  30  days  of  the  date  the  decision  is 
made,  the  Secretary  does  not  grant  a  re- 
quest to  review  the  decision  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge. 

••(C)  The  Secretary  may  grant  a  request  to 
review  a  decision  of  an  administrative  law- 
judge  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  request  presents  a  substantial  question 
of  law  or  fact.  If  the  SecreUry  grants  a  re- 
quest for  a  review,  the  Secretary,  within  30 
days  after  receiving  the  request,  shall 
review  the  record  and  either  adopt  the  deci- 
sion of  the  administrative  law  judge  or  issue 
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;.  The  decision  of  the  administra- 

judge.  together  with  any  excep- 

be  deemed  to  be  a  final  agency 


decision  of  the  Administrator,  an 
law  judge,  or  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  the 
)f  the  wage  payments  under  a  con- 
I  ly  include—  .  . 

(  he  award  of  damages  to  the  petition- 
L  le  amount  of  twice  the  amount  of 
not  paid  in  accordance  with  section 
t  is  found  on  review  of  the  petition 
petitioner  was  willfully  not  paid 
..  accordance  with  such  section,  and 
n  addition  to  any  award  to  the  peti- 
„  reasonable  attorneys  fee  to  be  paid 
lefendant  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 
J  ji  action  seeking  judicial  review  of  a 
ajency  action  under  this  subsection 
brought  within  30  days  of  the  date 
action. 
diviL  Actions.— 
Lny  employer  who  violates  section  2 
liable  to  each  laborer  or  mechanic 
in  the  amount  of  the  laborer  or  me- 
unpaid  wages  and,  if  the  violation 
in  an  additional  equal  amount 
j  damages.  No  civil  action  may 
„...  or  maintained  under  this  para- 
ly  a  laborer  or  mechanic  with  respect 
aborer  or  mechanics  wages  if  a  peti- 
or  has  been  filed  by  that  laborer  or 
under  subsection  (b)  with  respect 
aborer  or  mechanics  wages. 
Vn  action  to  recover  the  liability  pre- 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be  maintained 
,     any   employer   in   any   Federal   or 
(  ourt  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  any 
ted  party  or  by  any  one  or  more  la- 
or  mechanics  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 
or  mechanic  or  laborers  or  mechan- 
other  laborers  or  mechanics  similari- 
ed.  No  latwrer  or  mechanic  may  be 
plaintiff  to  any  such  action  unless 
er  or  mechanic  gives  the  laborer  or 
..„s  consent   in   writing   to  become 
party  and  such  consent  is  filed  in  the 
ji  which  such  action  is  brought. 
The  court  in  an  action  brought  under 
aph  (2)  shall,  in  addition  to  any  judg- 
iwarded  to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs, 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  paid 
defendant    and    the    cost    of    the 


1 
tfe 


.  .\l)MIMSTRATIO.N  OK  .\(T. 

In   General.— Sections   5   and   7    (40 

276a-4,  276a-6)  are  repealed  and  the 

new  section  is  added  at  the  end  of 


A:t 


AI)MIMSTR.\TION  iW  AIT. 

•Trte  Secretary  of  Labor  shall— 
(11  take  such  action  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate t<   ensure  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
to  en  orce  its  requirements,  and 

(2  promulgate  appropriate  standards 
and  I  rocedures  to  be  observed  by  contract- 
ing <  fficers  with  respect  to  contracts  to 
whicl   this  Act  applies.". 

(b)    ::ONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

(1)    Section    3    (as    so    redesignated)    Ls 
amer  led 


by  striking  out    -found  by  the  con- 

._.„  officer"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

f^und  by  the  contracting  officer  or  the 

and 

by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 

1  Hereof  ■shall". 

Section  4(c)  (as  so  redesignated)   is 

amended  by  striking  out   "whom   he   has 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■whom 

Jecretary  has  found  under  subsection 


(A) 
rat 
of  ■ 
Administrator" 

(B) 
lieu 

(2) 


SW.  111!'*.  DKKINITKINS. 

The  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  (as  so  re- 
designated) which  was  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  inserted 
after  section  7  (added  by  section  4106)  and 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  heading  is  inserted 
before  the  subsection: 

■•SK(  .  .1.  r)KFIMTIOSS.-. 

(2)  The  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  Wage.— 

••(1)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  terms  wages  . 
scale  of  wages',  wage  rates',  and  minimum 
wages'  shall  include— ". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  are  redesignat- 
ed as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 
ly subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  are  redesig- 
nated as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  respectively, 
and  the  margins  of  the  subparagraphs  and 
clauses  are  indented  one  em. 

(4)  The  proviso  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  obligation  of  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  make  wage  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  wage  determi- 
nations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  insofar  as 
this  Act  and  other  Acts  incorporating  this 
Act  by  reference  are  concerned,  may  be  dis- 
charged by— 

••(i)  the  making  of  payments  in  cash, 

•(ii)  the  making  of  contributions  of  a  type 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(i), 

••(iii)  the  assumption  of  an  enforceable 
commitment  to  bear  the  costs  of  a  plan  or 
program  of  a  type  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IKBMii).  or 

••(iv)  any  combination  thereof. 

••(B)  In  discharging  the  obligation  to  make 
wage  payments  to  laborers  and  mechanics  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  wage  deter- 
minations of  the  Secretary,  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  may  only  include  contribu- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(i)  and 
costs  described  in  paragaph  (l)(B)(ii)  which 
do  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  contribu- 
tions and  costs  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  under  section 
2(a).".  ., 

(5)  The  last  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'In  determining  the  overtime  pay  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(b)  Overtime.— In  determining  the  over- 
time pay ", 

(6)  The  last  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'paragraph  (1)"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■subsection 
(a)(1)(A)"  and  by  striking  out  'paragraph 
(2) "  each  place  it  occurs  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)(1)(B)". 

(7)  The  following  is  added  at  the  end: 
•(c)  Interested  Person.— For  purposes  of 

this  Act.  the  term  'interested  person"  means 
any  contractor  likely  to  seek  or  to  work 
under  a  contract  to  which  section  2(a)  ap- 
plies, any  association  representing  such  a 
contractor,  any  laborer  or  mechanic  likely 
to  be  employed  or  to  seek  employment 
under  such  a  contract,  or  any  labor  organi- 
zation which  represents  such  a  laborer  or 
mechanic". 

SK(  .  IIIW.  TK(  IINICAI.  AMKN»MKNTS. 

(a)  Section  3.-Section  2  (40  U.S.C.  276a- 
1)  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  is  redesignated  as  section  3  and 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  before  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•SW.  :i.  K>KOR(  KMKNT". 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  section  heading 
the  following^ 

••(a)  Coverage  Review.— 


(1)  If  the  Secretary  of  a  department  or 
head  of  an  agency  determines  that  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  Secretary  or 
agency  head  which  involves  construction 
(including  alteration,  repair,  renovation,  re- 
habilitation, reconstruction,  painting,  or 
decorating)  of  a  public  building  or  public 
works  of  the  United  States  is  not  subject  to 
subsection  (a),  any  interested  person  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2(b)(2))  may  petition  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  review  such  determi- 
nation. If  the  Secretary  grants  such  a  peti- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
review  requested  within  90  days  of  the  date 
the  petition  is  received.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  determination  on  a  petition  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing. 

••(2)(A)  Any  interested  person  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by— 

■■(i)  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  made  on  a  petition  filed  under  para- 
graph (1).  or 

■•(i)  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  denies  a  peti- 
tion filed  under  paragraph  (a),  the  determi- 
nation of  a  Secretary  of  a  department  or 
head  of  an  agency  under  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  which  the  petition  was  filed, 
may  obtain  review  of  such  determination  in 
any  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  person  is  located  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  by  filing  in 
such  court,  within  60  days  following  issu- 
ance of  such  determination,  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  such  determination  be 
modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  filed  to  the 
Secretary  or  agency  head  which  made  the 
determination  and  to  other  interested  per- 
sons. 

■■(B)  Upon  transmittal  of  the  petition,  the 
Secretary  or  agency  head  which  made  the 
determination  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  upon  which  the  de- 
cision to  be  reviewed  was  made  and  the 
questions  determined  in  the  proceeding  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court— 

■■(i)  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
proceeding  and  of  the  questions  determined 
in  the  proceeding,  and 
•(ii)  shall  have  power— 
•■(I)  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper. 
••(II)  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  plead- 
ings, testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in 
the  record  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  deter- 
mination subject  to  review,  and 

••(III)  to  enforce  such  determination  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  affirmed  or  modified. 
The  decision  of  the  court  shall  be  final 
except  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

••(b)  Withholding.— There  may  be  with- 
held from  any  contractor  under  a  contract 
subject  to  section  2(a)  so  much  of  accrued 
payments  due  the  contractor  under  the  con- 
tract as  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
contracting  officer  or  the  Secretary  to  pay 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the 
contractor  or  any  subcontractor  of  the  con- 
tractor the  difference  between  the  rates  of 
wages  required  to  be  paid  such  laborers  and 
mechanics  by  section  2(a)(2)(A)(i)  and  the 
rates  of  wages  actually  received  by  the  la- 
borers and  mechanics.". 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "Every  contract  within 
the  scope  of  this  Act "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

••(c)  Termination.— Every  contract  subject 
to  section  2(a)", 

(4)  by  striking  out  'employed  by  the  con- 
tractor or  any  subcontractor  directly  on  the 
site  of  the  work", 

(5)  by  striking  out  "as  aforesaid"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'by  section  2(a)". 

(6)  by  striking  out  'his  right"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  contractors  right". 

(7)  by  striking  out  'said  required  wages" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  required 
wages", 

(8)  by  striking  out  •'.  and  the  contractor 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 

•The  contractor",  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "any  excess  costs  occa- 
sioned the  Government  thereby"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  excess  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Government  because  of  the 
termination  of  the  contract". 

(b)  Section  4.— 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  (as  so  redes- 
ignated) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Payments.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •pursuant  to  this  Act; 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to 
distribute'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•under  section  2(a).  The  Secretary  shall  dis- 
tribute". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  (as  so  redes- 
ignated) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(b)  If  the  accrued 
payments  withheld  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  as  aforesaid,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(d)  Rights  of  Action.— If  the  ac- 
crued payments  withheld  under  the  terms 
of  a  contract  subject  to  section  2(a)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'shall  have  the  right 
to  action  and/or  of  intervention  against  the 
contractor  and  his  sureties  conferred  by  law 
upon  persons  furnishing  labor  or  materials" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may  bring  an 
action  against  the  contractor  and  his  sure- 
ties for  the  payment  of  the  wages  required 
by  section  2(a)"'. 

(c)  New  Section  5.— Section  4  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-3)  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 5  and  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Sec. 
5.  This  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•SEC.  .1.  CONSTRl'CTION. 

"This  Act ". 

(d)  Section  6.— Section  6  (40  U.S.C.  276a- 
5)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Sec.  6.  This 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SEC.  6.  NATIONAL  EMERCiENCV. 

"in  the". 

SEC.  4110.  PAYROLL  INWIRMATION. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1941  (40 
U.S.C.  276c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'weekly'"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "every  2  weeks"", 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "preceding  week"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "preceding  2 
weeks"",  and 

••(3)  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  •Any  interested  person  may 
obtain,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
sentence,  a  copy  of  any  such  statement  from 
any  department  or  agency  which  is  required 
by  law  to  maintain  a  record  of  such  state- 
ment notwithstanding  section  552(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  The  copy  of  the 
statement  to  be  provided  under  the  preced- 


ing sentence  shall  only  include  with  respect 
to  each  employee  the  name  of  the  employ- 
ee, the  employment  classification  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  wage  rate  at  which  the  employee 
was  employed  during  the  period  reported 
on.  the  hours  worked  by  the  employee 
during  such  period,  and  the  wages  paid  (in- 
cluding fringe  benefits)  to  the  employee 
during  such  period."". 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  a 
Member  speaking  in  opposition  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed 
most  of  these  provisions.  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
we  adopt  the  Murphy-Hawkins  amend- 
ment we  will  be  exempting  36  percent 
of  all  Federal  contracts  under  the  1986 
Department  of  Labor  statistics. 

Now  that  is  exempting  a  significant 
number  of  total  Government  contracts 
from  the  purview  of  Davis-Bacon, 
albeit  they  are  the  smaller  contracts 
but  they  are  the  ones  where  the  pa- 
perwork is  most  time  consuming  on 
the  contractors  and  on  the  DOL. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Stenholm's 
amendment  would  exempt  75  percent 
of  all  Government  contracts,  hardly 
the  compromise  that  he  is  referring  to. 
I  say  that  if  you  adopt  ours,  we  are 
exempting  36  percent  of  the  smallest 
contracts  and  we  cover  the  remainder. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
a  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 
lettI. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  on  the 
Murphy  amendment.  I  do  want  the 
House  to  be  very,  very  clear  that  the 
Murphy  amendment  is  not  a  reform  of 
Davis-Bacon.  It  is  true  that  we  had 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  The  result  of  the  hear- 
ings was  that  business  and  laborers 
and  workers  and  contractors  from  all 
over  this  country  cried  for  reform  of 
Davis-Bacon. 

What  the  Murphy  amendment  does 
is  it  expands  Davis-Bacon. 

It  requires,  for  example,  a  bundling 
of  contracts  so  that  all  contracts  at 
one  site  would  be  bundled  together  re- 
gardless of  what  the  threshold  is  final- 
ly set  at;  if  contracts  are  required  to  be 
bundled  all  at  one  site  in  effect  there 
is  no  threshold. 


It  exempts  less  than  2  percent  of  all 
Federal  construction  by  dollar  volume. 
It  extends  the  coverage  of  Davis- 
Bacon  for  the  first  time  to  of f -site  con- 
tractors and  truckers  and  material 
suppliers.  It  extends  coverage  of 
Davis-Bacon  to  all  privately  construct- 
ed Government-leased  facilities  for 
the  first  time.  We  would  include  lease- 
hold improvements,  lease  facilities  In 
Davis-Bacon. 

It  proclaims  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  and  sole 
authority  over  Davis-Bacon  coverage, 
reversing  what  is  under  current  law; 
expanding  the  use  of  Davis-Bacon,  not 
reforming  it  at  all. 

In  effect,  it  prohibits  the  use  of 
helpers,  those  very  people  that  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  come  onto  a  site  to  get 
that  entry  level  job.  get  that  first  job  to 
provide  the  kind  of  work  that  is  pro- 
vided with  commercial  construction, 
union  and  nonunion,  all  over  this 
country. 

Under  the  Murphy  amendment  we 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  helpers  for 
Federal  prevailing  wage  law  purposes. 
The  Murphy  amendment  is  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  is  an  expansion 
of  Davis-Bacon,  not  a  reform. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  subsequently  is  indeed 
a  reform  of  Davis-Bacon  and  ought  to 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  we  should  understand  how 
Davis-Bacon  actually  operates.  This 
imaginary  savings  is  something  that  is 
clearly  an  illusion.  No  study  has  really 
considered  all  of  the  operations  in 
terms  of  cost  overruns,  of  the  under- 
handed practices  engaged  in  in  the 
construction  industry  by  fly-by-night 
operators  who  move  into  your  commu- 
nity where  your  local  people,  your 
local  business  people  and  your  local 
wage  earners  have  combined  to  estab- 
lish a  local  wage  level.  And  suddenly 
you  are  faced  with  a  contractor  who 
comes  in,  bids  on  a  contract,  based  on 
lower  wages  paid  its  itinerant  workers, 
and  ignores  equity,  and  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  your  commimity.  They 
could  have  come  from  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  order  to  underbid  your 
local  people. 

Now  this  results,  as  has  been  stated 
in  the  past,  in  very  shoddy  construc- 
tion work. 

Now  maybe  it  won't  appear  in  the 
first  few  years,  but  over  the  life  of 
that  construction,  shoddy  workman- 
ship certainly  be  revealed. 

Now  is  this  a  service  to  the  taxpay- 
ers or  is  it  a  cost  to  that  community 
and  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 
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trtink   that   in   talking   about   so- 

savings  we  ignore  the  fact  that 

tjpe  of  practice  would  prevail.  It 

prevent   such   practices   that 

was  started  in  the  first 

1  (ack  in  the  1930's. 

quite  sure  that  the  fact  it  has 

._  over  this  long  period  of  time 
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It  is  to  help  these  fly-by-night 

operators  operating  on   the   basis  of 

against  responsible  construction 
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that  the  Stenholm  amendment 
defeated  and  the  Murphy  amend- 
)e  supported. 
DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 


CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
from  Alabama  has  3  min- 
rtmaining. 
DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 

pointed  out,  75  percent  of 

c<  ntracts  under  Stenholm-Dickin- 
\fould   be   exempt   but   not   the 
;  88  percent  of  the  dollar  figure 
would  still  be  covered. 

me  point  out  how  ludicrous  the 

law  is:  The  threshold  on  the 

law  is  $2,000.  What  can  you 

'or  $2,000?  A  chicken  coop,  a  dog 

You  certainly  cannot  build  a 

unit.  You  could  not  even  build 

siddwalk  or  a  driveway  to  a  family 
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is  totally  unrealistic.  What  we 
is  raising  the  threshold  to  a 
reasonable  figure  from  $2,000,  which  is 
kable.  to  $250,000. 
Murphy  amendment  applies  to 
Gi  ivernment  construction  but  it  es- 
tablisies  two  thresholds,  $50,000  for 
construction,    $15,000    for   alter- 
which  again  creates  an  area  of 
confifcion  as  to  which  is  new,  which  is 
add  on 

It 
addir^ 
to 
not 


Encourages  the  bundling,  that  is 

together  a  number  of  contracts 

beyond  the  threshold.  It  does 

ecognize    the   expanded    use   of 

which   the   Stenholm-Dickin- 

imendment    would,    which    does 

contractor  the  incentive  to  hire 

people,  to  bring  them  into  the 

force. 

does    not    create    savings.    As    a 

of    fact,    the    Congressional 

Office    estimates    that    this 

would  create  new  Federal 


helpqrs 

son 

give 

new 

work 

It 
matter 
Budg  et 
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expe  iditures. 


assis  ance 


_  is  a  commonsense  amendment 

Mr.  Stenholm  and  I  are  offering. 

Wlfat  Mr.  Murphy  is  doing  is  not  in 

. of  bringing  new  people  into 

1  /ork  force  to  save  money  for  the 

Government,   to   reduce    the 

deficit,  to  reduce  defense  spending;  it 

to  cost  more.  I  think  it  is  unre- 

We  have  been  trying  now,  as 

been    pointed   out   by    my    good 

Mr.  Hawkins  who  said  it  must 


be  a  good  law,  it  has  been  on  the  books 
for  so  long  and  it  has  not  been  amend- 
ed. 

Lord  knows  we  tried  to  amend  it.  We 
could  not  get  a  bill  out  of  that  commit- 
tee. We  still  do  not  have  a  bill  sched- 
uled to  come  to  the  floor.  We  had  to 
force  consideration  of  the  bill  and  get 
an  agreement  on  the  floor  that  they 
would  even  have  hearings  2  years  ago. 
So  I  think  the  time  is  right.  We 
should  have  an  amendment  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  act. 

What  has  been  proffered  here  is 
fair,  it  saves  money,  it  creates  new 
jobs.  It  is  supported  by  a  number  of 
other  organizations,  including  the  mi- 
nority small  businesses  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stenholm. 

I  would  urge  the  Members,  if  you 
really  want  to  make  some  impact  in 
saving  money,  creating  jobs  and  a 
workable  law,  this  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
soned approach. 

Please  vote  "no"  on  Murphy  and 
■yes"  on  Stenholm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murphy]  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  say 
in  a  very  few  seconds  that  we  have 
heard  arguments  about  the  cost  of 
Davis-Bacon  for  years.  The  only  hard 
statistic  that  was  available  to  our  com- 
mittee was  a  CBO  report  in  1983  in 
which  they  stated  that  it  added  3  per- 
cent to  the  total  cost  of  Federal 
projects.  Since  that  time  we  have  had 
many,  many  changes  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  cut  back  on  the 
Davis-Bacon  cost  and  I  would  estimate 
today  that  what  has  happened  since 
the  1983  study,  and  today,  is  it  would 
add  approximately  2  to  2V2  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Fed- 
eral project. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  2V2  percent  is 
a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  American 
craftsmanship  on  American  jobs,  for 
the  quality  kind  of  work  that  we  want 
to  produce  in  this  country. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House 
will  consider  two  amendments  which  would 
raise  the  threshold  for  contracts  covered  by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Only  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment, however,  would  achieve  real  and  much- 
needed  reform.  By  raising  the  current  Davis- 
Bacon  threshold  from  $2,000  to  $50,000  as  it 
applies  to  all  Federal  construction  projects, 
and  from  $2,000  to  $15,000  for  all  Federal 
renovation,  repair,  and  alteration  projects,  the 
Murphy  amendment  would  help  to  presen/e 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  ensure  that 
Federal  procurement  laws  do  not  work  to  un- 
dermine the  economy  and  living  standards  of 
local  areas  which  depend  on  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects  for  their 
livelihood. 

By  taking  a  look  at  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1 987 


Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  problems  with  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM's  amendment  to  raise  the  threshold  to 
$250,000.  According  to  the  Armed  Service 
Committee's  report,  the  effect  of  a  $250,000 
threshold  would  be  to  exempt  70  percent  of 
the  defense  construction  projects  covered 
under  that  act  from  the  requirements  of  Davis- 
Bacon.  By  effectively  allowing  a  large  majority 
of  Federal  contractors  to  pay  less  than  the  lo- 
cally prevailing  wage,  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment would  come  dangerously  close  to  an 
outright  repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  Mr.  Stenholm's  attempt  to  undercut 
the  tenets  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  sup- 
port the  Murphy  amendment— a  real  attempt 
at  Davis-Bacon  reform. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murphy]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore,  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

D  1325 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  213,  noes 
195,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegale 

A.spin 

Atkin.s 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Beilcnson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Boehlert 

BoBBs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

B0.SC0 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  <TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 


[Roll  No.  93] 

AYES-213 

Dicks 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dvmally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 


Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Nalcher 
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Nel.son 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 


Rtisso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stratton 

Studds 


Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Vento 

Vi.sclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


Andrews 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bent  ley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Fawell 

FYenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 


NOES— 195 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ox  ley 

Packard 


Biaggi 


NOT  VOTING- 

Boulter 


Parris 

Patterson 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schneider 

Schuetle 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Spence 
Sprat  t 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young (PL) 

-23 

Bustamante 


Crockett 

Daub 

Dinticll 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Fieldii 

Flake 


Poglietta 

Latla 

Lloyd 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Moody 

Oakar 

n  1344 


Ray 
Ro.se 

Slaughter  (NY) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Stokes 
Udall 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Foglietta  for,  with  Mr.  Ray  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Bustamante  for,  with  Mr.  Boulter 
against. 

Mr.  Moody  for.  with  Mr.  Denny  Smith 
against. 

Messrs.  SPRATT,  McMILLEN  of 
Maryland,  and  CHAPMAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
MacKAY  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  unavoidably  detained  during  roll- 
call  vote  93.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STENHOLM 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stenholm: 

Page  249.  after  line  15,  add  the  following: 

DIVISION  D— MISCELLANEOUS 

SKC.  Il«l.  APPLK  \TION  OK  MODIKIKl)  D.WIS- 
BACON  AM>  (((PKI.AM)  .\(T  RKqt  IRK- 
.MKNTS  TO  MILITARY  {ONSTRKTION 
(((NTRACTS. 

(a)  Section  2852  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

•■(c)  Application  of  Modified  Davis- 
Bacon  REQUIREMENT  TO  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION CONTRACTS.— ( 1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments shall  apply  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  on  public 
buildings  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, and  for  other  purposes ",  ap- 
proved March  3,  1931  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act')  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 
276a-5)  to  military  construction  projects 
and  military  family  housing  projects  with 
the  modifications  described  in  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  The  modifications  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied to  contracts  for  $250,000  or  less. 

••(B)  Helpers  of  a  class  of  laborers  or  me- 
chanics shall  be  considered  as  a  separate 
class  and  prevailing  wages  for  such  lielpers 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  cor- 
responding class  of  helpers.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  helper'  means  a 
semi-skilled  worker  (rather  than  a  skilled 
journeyman  mechanic)  who- 
'd) works  under  the  direction  of  and  as- 
sists a  journeyman. 


■•(ii)  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  journeyman,  performs  a  variety  of 
duties  to  assist  the  journeyman,  such  as— 

••(I)   preparing,   carrying,   and   furnishing 
materials,   tools,   equipment,   and   supplies 
and  maintaining  them  in  order. 
••(II)  cleaning  and  preparing  work  areas. 
•(Ill)  lifting,  positioning,  and  holding  ma- 
terials or  tools,  and 

"(IV)  other  related  semi-skilled  tasks  as 
directed  by  the  journeyman,  and 

•■(iii)  may  use  tools  of  the  trade  which  are 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
journeyman. 

••(C)  Prohibition  on  contract-split- 
ting.—(i)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
secretary  of  a  military  department  may  not 
divide  any  project  into  contracts  of  $250,000 
or  less  if  the  project  would  not  have  been  so 
divided  but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection. 

••(ii)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  a  division  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  application  of  this  subsection  has 
occurred,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  ( 1 )  re- 
quire that  the  contract  be  amended  so  as  to 
incorporate  retroactively  all  the  provisions 
which  would  have  been  required  under  this 
subsection  and  (2)  require  the  contracting 
agency  to  compensate  the  contractor,  as  ap- 
propriate, for  payment  to  each  affected  la- 
borer, mechanic,  or  helper,  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  rate  re- 
ceived and  the  applicable  prevailing  wage 
rate,  with  interest  on  wages  due  at  the  rate 
specified  in  section  6621(c)  of  title  26, 
United  States  Code,  from  the  date  the  work 
was  peformed  by  .;uch  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  helpers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  determination  only  where  the 
Secretary  of  Lalx)r  has  notified  the  con- 
tracting agency  in  question  no  later  than 
180  days  after  completion  of  construction 
on  the  project  that  in  investigation  will  be 
conducted  concerning  an  alleged  violation  of 
this  subsection. 

••(d)  Application  of  Copeland  Act  Re- 
quirements Modified  To  Reduce  Paper- 
work Associated  With  Military  Con- 
struction Contracts.— ( 1 )  Section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1984,  entitled  •An  Act  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  certain  statutes  con- 
cerning rates  of  pay  for  labor,  by  making  it 
unlawful  to  prevent  anyone  from  receiving 
the  compensation  contracted  for  thereun- 
der, and  for  other  purposes  (40  U.S.C.  276c) 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Copeland  Act) 
shall  be  applied  to  military  construction 
projects  and  miliary  family  housing  projects 
in  a  manner  which  requires  that  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  weekly  wages  paid 
each  employee,  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  such  a  project,  tje 
made  only  at  the  beginning,  midpoint,  and 
conclusion  of  the  period  covered  by  the  con- 
tract rather  than  on  a  weekly  basis  except 
that  such  statement  shall  be  made  no  less 
oten  than  every  three  months. 

••(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  change  any  pre-exist- 
ing responsibilities  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
ployer with  regard  to  maintaining  payroll 
records  or  limit  or  change  any  pre-existing 
rights  of  the  appropriate  federal  agency  to 
examine  such  records.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  September  30,  1988. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holm] will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  in  opposition  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
1  exas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 
Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
nan  yield? 

1 3TENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

r  from  Texas. 

Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for 

of  families  of  servicemen  and 

of  the  Stenholm  amend- 
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Jrman.  I  serve  on  the  Military  Con- 
Subcommittee  on  the  Committee  on 
I  can  tell  you  very  candidly 
are  simply  not  enough  dollars  to 
serve  our  Armed  Forces  construc- 

Many  construction  projects  get 

aside  simply  because  of  the  lack  of 


I'm  not  going  to  stand  here  and  com- 
al)Out  the  need  for  more  military  con- 
dollars  or  why— but  I  do  want  to 
with    you    obvious    reasons    why    we 
rid   the   Government   of   this   costly, 
anticompetitive     provision     called 
dacon. 
30od  example  deals  with  the  quality  of 
our  military  personnel.  It  seems  that 
lear  the  military  is  taking  in  more  and 
p  ersonnel  that  are  married  and/or  have 
This  is  fine.  This  Nation  wanted  a 
force  and  they  got  it.  However,  this 
force  has  increased  the  need  for 
family    onented    structures    such    as 
single- amily  houses  and  day  care  centers, 
dfmand  has  pressed  the  budget  limits  of 
and  strapped  the  creative  minds 
experts  attempting  to  deal  with 
families. 

._-  of  families  have  been  waiting  long 
period*  of  time   to   receive   adequate   living 
s.  We  have  a  housing  crisis  on  our 
and  we  need  to  suspend  wasteful  rules, 
savings    realized    by    reforming    Davis- 
will  alleviate  much  of  the  immediate 


sijre 


support    a    threshold    increase    to 

,3oO?    Because    it    makes    real    dollar 

As  you  all  know,  the  administration 

a  S1  million  threshold  increase.  But, 

that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 

pleased    with    a    modest    increase    to 

,( lOO.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 

3D  is  on  record  stating  that  if  they  are 

with  the  Murphy  amendment,  only  negli- 

javings  will  be  realized.  They  said  that 

V  rould  rather  stick  with  current  law  rather 

westle  with  small  dollar  savings  com- 

with  more  governmental  redtape.  That 

shows  me  just  how  useless  the 

and  Labor  amendment  is.  It  con- 

10  real  concessions  to  save  tax  dollars. 

.,  best  part  about  a  threshold  increase  is 

r(  suiting  massive  reduction  of  paperwork. 

year,     the     Department    of     Labor 

11    million  responses  just  to  one 

related  form— form  WH-347.  The 

reporting  hours  required  to  process  all 

forms  was  5.5  million  hours.  Now, 

do    some    simple    math.    A    processor 

on  average  $20,000  working  for  the 

works  40  hours  a  week  with  2  weeks  va- 

This   leaves   50   weeks,   roughly   250 

^  days  or  2,000  hours,  2.000  working 

Tnto  $20,000  is  $10  per  hour,  $10  per 

times  5.5  million  reporting  hours  is  $55 
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million— cost  to  the  American  taxpayer— just 
from  one  form.  And  that's  just  salary.  That  is 
not  including  overhead  such  as  office  space, 
filing  storage,  supplies,  and  other  necessities. 

I  hope  that  we  can  all  pull  together  and  re- 
alize that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  system,  our  military  personnel, 
and  their  families  that  we  act  on  this  squan- 
derous  law. 

The  original  authors  would  be  appalled  if 
they  realized  what  they  created.  The  original 
intent  of  the  act  is  entirely  different  from  those 
circumstances  that  govern  the  use  of  Davis- 
Bacon  today.  Are  the  same  events  that  were 
taking  place  in  1931  happening  today?  No.  Is 
there  still— as  stated  in  the  1931  testimony— 
this  "emergency  need"  for  this  act?  No.  Must 
Congress  continue  to  waste  countless  millions 
if  not  billions  of  taxpayers  dollars  by  upholding 
an  outdated  piece  of  legislation?  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  do. 

Vote     'yes"    on    the    Dickinson-Stenholm 

amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  irony  of  what  we  have  just  done, 
should  the  previous  vote  stand  and  my 
amendment  now  not  be  approved,  is 
that  we  have  taken  a  1931  law.  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  amended  once  in 
1935,  and  we  have  actually  expanded 
Davis-Bacon  to  areas  not  previously 
covered. 

We  have  actually  taken  some  dollars 
from  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
and  put  them  back  into  Davis-Bacon. 
That  is  not  what  we  started  out  trying 
to  do  some  3  or  4  years  ago,  but  now, 
my  colleagues,  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty by  supporting  this  amendment,  the 
Stenholm-Dickinson  amendment,  to 
truly  reform  Davis-Bacon. 

We  increase  the  threshold  to 
$250,000,  which  only  exempts  12  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  volume  of  all  de- 
fense contracts— 12  percent.  The 
amendment  now  standing  exempts  less 
than  1  percent. 

In  the  area  of  helpers,  we  truly 
reform  the  act,  not  in  a  way  that  is 
detrimental  to  workers,  not  at  all,  but 
we  truly  reform  it  in  order  to  give 
those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  work- 
ing ladder  a  chance  to  work  up  those 
rungs,  which  they  do  not  have  under 
current  law. 

Paperwork— if  you  are  concerned 
about  paperwork  on  small  business, 
you  must  support  our  amendment. 
Some  11  million  payroll  reports  are 
filed  every  year  under  current  law,  cut 
in  half  by  the  amendment  previously 
passed,  but  cut  again  by  the  amend- 
ment that  we  offer. 


th  jse 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  point  out  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Installations 
and  Facilities  that  we  tried  diligently, 
and  have  tried  every  year  to  increase 
the  family  housing  allotment  for  our 


enlisted  men  as  well  as  our  officer 
quarters.  We  always  came  up  short.  If 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  just  this 
amendment  alone,  we  will  be  able  to 
build  $168  million  more  in  family 
housing  than  we  could  under  the 
present  Davis-Bacon  without  expend- 
ing one  additional  dollar.  We  can  add 
$168  million  in  savings  that  we  can  use 
to  spend  in  family  housing  with  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holm] on  offering  this  amendment, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  follow  up  simply  by  saying  that 
the  basic  issue  is  now  whether  or  not 
we  wish  to  reform  Davis-Bacon  and  do 
what  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  said.  If  so.  vote 
•yes"  on  the  Stenholm  amendment. 
Stenholm-Dickinson  Davis-Bacon  Amend- 
ment TO  H.R.  4264,  FY  1989  DOD  Author- 
ization 

$250,000  threshold 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  would 
not  apply  Davis-Bacon  to  contracts  for  less 
than  $250,000.  exempting  only  12  percent  of 
the  dollar  volume  of  all  DOD  contracts  for 
construction,  repair,  and  alteration. 

Many  small-  and  minority-owned  business- 
es refrain  from  bidding  on  federal  contracts 
because  they  find  Davis-Bacon  costly,  dis- 
ruptive of  local  wage  schedules,  and  anti- 
competitive. 

Because  a  small  amount  of  work  is  taken 
up  in  a  large  number  of  very  small  con- 
tracts. 70  percent  of  the  number  of  con- 
tracts would  be  exempted,  finally  opening 
up  significant  numbers  of  small  contract  op- 
portunities to  small  firms. 

A  $250,000  threshold  is  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable—far from  the  subterfuge  for  repeal 
its  opponents  claim.  Since  DOD  construc- 
tion contracts  account  for  less  than  'A  of 
total  federal  construction  spending,  this 
amendment  exempts  only  about  3  percent 
of  all  federal  work  from  Davis-Bacon.  If  a 
$250,000  threshold  were  applied  govern- 
ment-wide, 7  percent  of  all  such  work  would 
be  exempted. 

The  $250,000  level  is  a  compromise.  The 
Administration  has  requested  a  $1  million 
Davis-Bacon  threshold  for  DOD  contracts. 

Contract  splitting:  To  prevent  any  poten- 
tial abuse  of  the  higher  threshold,  dividing 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  Davis- 
Bacon  would  be  prohibited  and  back  pay 
with  interest  provided  for.  Strong  adminis- 
trative enforcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  provided  for.  (Prevention  of  con- 
tract splitting  was  a  primary  reason  Con- 
gress lowered  the  original  1931  threshold  of 
$5,000  to  $2,000  in  1935.) 

expanded  use  of  helpers 
A  semi-skilled  -helper"  category  would  be 
recognized  and  ensure  that  helpers  working 
on  DOD/Davis-Bacon  projects  would  be 
paid  the  wages  prevailing  for  helpers  in  that 
locality. 

DOL  rarely  has  issued  wage  determina- 
tions for  a  rate  lower  than  that  for  a  skilled 
journeyman,  regardless  of  the  task  to  be 
performed.  Thus,  labor  is  allocated  ineffi- 
ciently, costs  rise,  and  semi-skilled  workers 
are  denied  entry-level  jobs.  Davis-Bacon  has 
been  left  behind  by  the  evolution  of  a  more 
flexible  workplace  over  the  last  half-centu- 


ry, as  the  utilization  of  helpers  has  become 
a  widespread  practice  in  private  construc- 
tion, but  not  on  federal  jobs. 

The  helper  classification  has  been  upheld 
in  the  federal  courts  as  consistent  with  long- 
standing Congressional  intent  that  Davis- 
Bacon  reflect,  rather  than  disrupt,  locally 
prevailing  practices.  The  definition  pro- 
posed here,  essentially  proposed  by  DOL 
since  1982.  would  ensure  that  helpers  were 
paid  adequately  and  could  not  be  substitut- 
ed for  skilled  mechanics  and  laborers. 
■Helpers  ■  would  be  defined  as  semi-skilled 
workers  assisting,  and  under  the  direction 
of.  skilled  journeymen. 

This  change  would  open  up  job  opportuni- 
ties to  those  most  in  need  of  help  up  the 
first  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder:  Minori- 
ties, women,  disadvantaged,  displaced,  and 
entry-  and  training-level  workers. 

paperwork  reduction 

The  onerous  payroll  record  submissions  to 
the  government  by  employers  would  be  re- 
duced from  weekly  to  the  beginning,  mid- 
point, and  end  of  the  contract  period,  and 
be  required  at  least  quarterly. 

Approximately  11  million  payroll  reports 
are  submitted  annually  to  contracting  agen- 
cies, at  a  cost  of  an  estimated  cost  of  5.5  mil- 
lion hours  of  industry  employee  time.  An  es- 
timated 5.5  percent  of  all  of  DOLs  paper- 
work is  generated  by  Copeland  and  Davis- 
Bacon.  Paperwork  costs  to  contractors, 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayers,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $100  million  a  year  by  DOL  and 
$50  million  by  CBO. 

The  current  flood  of  paperwork  discour- 
ages small  firms,  which  would  have  to  hire 
additional  clerical  personnel  and/or  invest 
in  new  equipment,  from  even  bothering  to 
bid  on  federal  projects. 

Most  payroll  investigations  are  initiated 
upon  receipt  of  complaints,  since  the  sheer 
volume  of  and  storage  problems  with  the 
weekly  reports  greatly  limits  their  practical 
usefulness. 

This  amendment  would  not  reduce  the 
contractors  responsibility  to  maintain  or- 
derly and  complete  payroll  records  or  the 
governments  current  authority  to  conduct 
on-site  investigations  and  inspect  payroll 
records,  a  commitment  repeated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  itself.  Quarterly 
reports  would  complement  the  enforcement 
process  in  a  timely  and  practical  way. 

The  anti-small  business  bias  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  operation  of  Davis-Bacon,  in 
all  the  above  areas,  becomes  especially  evi- 
dent in  light  of  the  fact  that  firms  with  9  or 
fewer  people  make  up  about  80  percent  of 
all  construction  industry  employers. 

budget  impact 

CBO  estimates  that  Davis-Bacon  increases 
federal  construction  costs  by  3.3  percent  (3.7 
percent  prior  to  1985  regulatory  changes). 
DOD  has  estimated  the  cost  premium  at  up 
to  5  percent.  An  Oregon  State  University 
study  estimated  that  the  Act  inflates  costs 
in  rural  areas  by  26  percent  to  38  percent. 

Current  budget  constraints  on  military 
construction  and  family  housing  require 
that  we  provide  the  most  housing  and  pro- 
cure quality  construction  and  repair  services 
for  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  The  most 
recent  CBO  estimates  project  the  Stenholm- 
Dickinson  amendment  would  result  in  the 
following  DOD  savings  (in  $  millions): 


Fiscal  yeat— 

Syeat 

1989 

1990    1991    1992 

1993 

total 

Budget  aulhonty 
Outlays  

$168 
79 

$169    JUS    J182 
129      154      170 

S188 
183 

mi 

715 

Actual  savings  may  be  greater,  since  CBO 
does  not  score  potential  savings  from  in- 
creased competition  for  federal  contracts  (as 
more  firms  enter  the  bidding  process)  or  the 
reduced  inflationary  impact  on  local  econo- 
mies (found  by  GAO  and  others). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, does  a  Member  desire  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murphy]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  in  the  general  debate  on  this 
matter,  with  the  amendment  we  have 
passed,  36  percent  of  Federal  contracts 
are  now  exempt  from  Davis-Bacon.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  was  very 
helpful  during  our  hearings  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  his  statement  from 
one  of  our  hearings.  We  discussed 
what  the  threshold  would  be  com- 
pared to  1931  when  the  law  was  first 
enacted.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
stated: 

Depending  on  what  formula  you  use.  you 
can  come  up  with  an  answer  anywhere  from 
$15,000  today  equivalency  allowing  for  infla- 
tion to  $115,000  depending  on  what  you  put 
into  the  formula,  and  1  would  suggest  that 
this  committee  take  a  look  at  those  figures 
and  find  somewhere.  I  would  suggest,  some- 
where in  between 


Based  on  that  testimony,  we  came 
somewhere  in  between  and  we  estab- 
lished it  at  $50,000  and  therefore  ex- 
empted 36  percent  of  the  total  con- 

t-FRCtS* 

Again  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
the  only  hard  figure  we  have  on  the 
cost  of  what  Davis-Bacon  does  to  Fed- 
eral contracting  is  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  retJort  dated  in  1983 
wherein  that  report  stated  that  it 
costs  us  3  percent  more  over  the 
figure.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  is 
a  relatively  small  amount  to  pay  for 
good  American  craftmanship. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  is 
he  aware  of  a  study  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  just  last  year  and 
released  this  year  in  February  that 
points  out  that  $300  million  a  year 
could  be  saved  by  the  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon,  and  up  to  $2.5  billion  over  a  5- 
year  period?  This  is  a  study  that  is  as 
recent  as  February  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  that  study  was  done 


by  the  Defense  Department,  and  it 
was  looked  at  by  our  committee  and 
discarded  as  being  totally  prejudiced 
to  the  views  of  this  administration.  All 
they  wanted  to  do  was  to  say  they 
wanted  more  for  the  military  and  if  we 
sacrificed  Davis-Bacon  we  could  have 
$300  million  more.  It  was  a  totally 
biased  report.  The  GAO  report  is  the 
one  our  committee  stands  on. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  respond  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]  quoted 
me  accurately,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  all  the  Members  that  that  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  reform  of  Davis- 
Bacon  before  us  today.  In  regard  to 
the  savings,  the  Pentagon  study  is 
there  for  all  to  read.  However,  let  us 
not  talk  about  that  one.  Let  us  talk 
about  last  night's  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figures  that  indicates  if 
we  should  repeal  Davis-Bacon  it  would 
save  $4.6  billion  over  5  years.  Our 
amendment  saves  $715  million  which 
would  go  to  provide  housing  for  those 
young  men  and  women  that  serve  the 
country. 

If  we  do  not  pass  my  amendment,  we 
are  going  to  take  away  from  the  status 
quo,  we  will  have  less  money  than  is 
now  in  the  defense  authorization  bill 
for  that  purpose. 

I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  Stenholm  amendment  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Authorization  Act  which  would  affect  the 
coverage  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  In  addition, 
I  wish  to  state  my  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
of  my  colleagues — in  particular.  Congressmen 
Stenholm,  Stangeland,  and  Dickinson— for 
their  tireless  efforts  to  adopt  this  much- 
needed  reform  to  Federal  and  federally  assist- 
ed construction  projects. 

The  Stenholm  amendment,  which  repre- 
sents true  reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  is 
an  important  first  step  toward  updating  the  act 
to  the  employment  situation  and  budget  reali- 
ties of  the  late  1980's  and  eariy  1990's.  The 
original  intent  of  this  1931  act  was  to  protect 
local  workers  from  itinerant  labor  who  worked 
for  lower  wages.  However,  because  other 
labor  protection  laws  have  been  passed  over 
the  years  to  provide  wage  protection  for  work- 
ers, the  role  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  di- 
minished. 

Today,  the  $2,000  threshold,  the  "prevailing 
wage,"  and  papenwork  requirements  of  the  act 
are  protectionist  bamers  which  serve  to  insu- 
late the  unions  from  nonunion  competition  in 
bidding  for  Federal  Government  contracts. 
Since  nonunion  companies  are  effectively  pre- 
cluded from  bidding  for  these  Federal  con- 
tracts, the  results  are  inflated  construction 
costs  due  to  the  highly  inflated  union  wages 
paid  to  wort^ers  on  these  projects.  In  1983. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  issued  a  report 
entitled  "The  Davis-Bacon  Act  Should  Be  Re- 
pealed." The  report  concluded  that  Davis- 
Bacon  requirements  add  $2  billion  annually  to 
Federal  construction  contracts. 
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..      the  reforms  contained  in  the  Sten- 

a  ■nendment  actually  fall  far  short  of  what 

i/lembers  could  support,  they  reflect  a 

.  .  and  balanced  approach  which  has 

)ased  support  from  organizations  as  di- 

i  is  the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 

the  National  Tax  Limitation  Council. 

ajnendment  would  raise  the  threshold  of 
and  military  contracts  to  $250,000. 
.„.  represents  a  compromise  from  a  $1 
Davis-Bacon  threshold  for  Department 
se  [DOD]  contracts  which  the  admin- 
.._.  earlier  proposed.  Further,  to  prevent 
potential  abuse  of  the  higher  threshold, 
I  projects  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
Sacon  would  be  prohibited  and  back 
interest  provided  for.  The  amend- 
also    would    recognize    a    semiskilled 
category  and  ensure  that  these  work- 
wiuld  be  paid  the  wages  prevailing  for 
in  that  locality.  The  onerous  payroll 
submissions— a  major  disincentive  to 
firms  to   bid   for   these   Federal   con- 
to    the    Government    by    employers 
be  reduced  from  weekly  to  the  begin- 
idpoint,  and  end  of  the  contract  period, 
required  at  least  quarterly. 
Stenholm  amendment  would  provide  a 
exemption  from  Davis-Bacon  re- 

for  small  military  construction  con- 

This  effort  is  germane  to  the  legislation 
consideration  and  would  save  scarce 
dollars  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  In 
the  limited  reforms  proposed  by  my 
__  from  Texas  would  afford  an  oppor- 
for  further  study  of  the  savings  which 
be  achieved  Governmentwide  should 
reforms  be  applied  to  all  Federal  con- 
contracts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
rfe  in  voting  for  the  Stenholm  amend- 
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Gibbons 

Gingrich 

GoodlinK 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gram 

GroKR 

Gunderson 

HalKTX) 

Hammor.schmidl 

Han.sen 

Ha-stert 

Hatcher 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbc 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Leach  (lA) 

Lealh(TX) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Light  fool 

Livingston 

Lotl 

l,owery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 


Th;  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 


question  is  on  the  amendment 
offeifed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

•.PXENHOLM]. 

question  was  taken;   and  the 
pro    tempore    announced 
,]the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
la  recorded  vote. 
.  Recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
deviie,  and  there  were— ayes  204,  noes 
,Jiot  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  94] 
AYES- 204 


ThJ 
Chairman 
that 


Ml. 
demi  ind 


The 


Andn  vs 
Ant  hi  ny 
Arch< 
Arme  ' 
Badh  m 
Bakei 
Balle  iger 
Bami  rd 
Bartl  it 
Bartc  1 
Batet^an 
Beilei 
Bentfcy 
Btrei  ter 
Bilbr  .y 
Bilir:  kis 
Blile: 
Broo  (ifield 
Brow  i(CO) 
Buec  iner 


Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  <TX) 

Comtiest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 


Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Espy 

Fawell 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegale 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Bennett 

Herman 

Bevill 

Boehlerl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Cardin 

Carr 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Dicks 
Dingell 


Limgren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCandle.ss 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Patterson 

Penny 

Petri 

Porlcr 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

NOES— 210 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hertel 


Saiki 

Saxion 

Schacfer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skecn 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Slump 
Sundquisl 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Wat  kins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Worlley 
Wylie 
Young (FL) 


Morri.son  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Miirtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panel  la 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Pclosi 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 


Hochbrueckner 

Horlon 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jontz 

Kanjonski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kastmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ijewls(GA) 

Lipin.ski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 


Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 


Strallon 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ray  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Foglietta 
against. 

Mr.  Boulter  for.  with  Mr.  Flake  against. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith  for.  with  Mr.  Moody, 
against. 

Mr.  HERMAN  and  Mr.  LEWIS  of 
California  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  in  a 
moment  move  that  the  Committee  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
think  we  have  now  worked  out  with 
the  people  from  the  minority  side.  It  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that, 
and  then  we  will  go  back  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  order  tc 
consider  the  rest  of  the  amendments 
on  the  bill.  I  wanted  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Murtha]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gray  of.  Illinois,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 


nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
CONSIDER  SOLARZ  AMEND- 
MENT PRINTED  IN  SECTION  1 
OF  HOUSE  REPORT  100-590  AS 
AMENDMENT  52  IN  SECTION  3 
OF  REPORT  100-590  ON  H.R. 
4264.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4264) 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  436.  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  printed  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  House  Report  100-590  may  be 
considered  as  though  it  were  printed 
as  amendment  52  in  section  3  of  that 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  what  we  are  doing  now  is 
we  are  changing  the  rule  by  which  we 
are  considering  the  legislation  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  are  changing  the 
Solarz  amendment  from  one  section 
into  another  section  in  order  that  we 
may  put  it  into  an  en  bloc  amendment. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Is  that  the  only 
thing  we  are  going  to  do  here? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  the  only  thing 
we  are  going  to  do  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  this 
is  the  only  unanimous-consent  request 
of  this  type  the  gentleman  has? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
the  gentleman  is  asking  for,  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
by  way  of  explanation,  we  were  caught 
by  surprise  earlier  before  we  went  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  A  unani- 
mous-consent was  requested  by  the 
chairman  I  was  not  here,  my  colleague 
manning  the  desk  was  unaware  of 
what  was  coming  up,  and  for  that 
reason  the  unanimous  consent  was  not 
granted.  It  was  withdrawn.  We  have 
discussed  this  with  Mr.  Solarz,  and  we 
have  no  objection. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  discussed 
this  with  Secretary  Carlucci,  who  has 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Solarz.  Procedurally  it 
was  necessary  to  come  into  the  House 
and  back  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
agreed  to.  There  is  no  problem.  I  do 
not  even  think  it  is  too  unusual,  and 


we  have  no  objection.  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  see  any 
particular  policy  objection  to  what  the 
two  gentleman  are  attempting  to 
achieve.  This  gentleman's  problem 
though  is  that  every  time  we  have  one 
of  these  rules  that  basically  closes 
down  the  ability  of  Members  to  offer 
amendments  under  their  own  timeta- 
ble or  with  regard  to  the  bill 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

D  1420 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
was  a  time-saving  amendment  that 
was  being  asked  for. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  withdraw  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  withdraws 
his  unanimous-consent  request. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  436  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
4264. 

The  Chair  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  to  assume 
the  chair  temporarily. 

D  1424 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois 
[Chairman  pro  tempore]  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  earlier,  the  consideration  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  amendments  had  been 
concluded. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  Monroney 
amendment  printed  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-590  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Busta- 
mante] or  his  designee. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BUSTAMANTE 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bustamante: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163.  after  line  6).  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SKC.   S.II.    INIKORM    MCTIIOI)   FOR   KSTABI,1.SI11N(; 
ViM.V.  MIIKIHI.KS  AM)  KATfX 

(a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5343(d)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(2)  When  a  lead  agency  determines  that 
there  is  a  number  of  comparable  positions 
in  private  industry  insufficient  to  establish 
the  wage  schedules  and  rates,  such  agency 
shall  establish  those  schedules  and  rates  on 
the  basis  of — 
"(A)  local  private  industry  rates;  and 
"(B)  rates  paid  for  comparable  positions  in 
private  industry  in  the  nearest  wage  area 
that  such  agency  determines  is  most  similar 
in  the  nature  of  iU  population,  employment, 
manpower,  and  industry  to  the  local  wage 
area  for  which  the  wage  survey  is  being 
made.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall,  with  respect  to 
any  prevailing  rate  employee.  l)ecome  effec- 
tive as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  the  later 
of- 

(1)  October  1.  1988;  or 

(2)  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Initial  Adjustment.— In  the  case  of  a 
prevailing  rate  employee  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  (with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee) of  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  rate  of  pay  payable  to  such  em- 
ployee shall,  as  of  such  effective  date  (and 
until  the  next  pay  adjustment  thereafter), 
be  adjusted  by  such  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  such  amendment, 
except  that  the  rate  which  l>ecomes  payable 
as  a  result  of  that  adjustment  shall  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  rate  which  was  payable 
immediately  before  such  effective  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante]. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  their 
indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  offer 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  a  technical  and  clarifying 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 
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Chainnan,  I  would  just  like  to 
)Ut  that  the  Department  of  De- 
to  my  knowledge,  is  the  only 
that  is  currently  exempt  from 
>rovisions  of  the  Monroney 
„  and  I  ask  support  for  the 
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is  a  matter  of  equity.  It  is  a  matter 

irns  not  only  on  fairness  and  reason- 

3  but  is  crucial  in  terms  of  addressing 

the  problems  facing  the  Government 

today-jthat  of  retaining  competent  and  capa- 

m|  iloyees.  The  importance  of  this  amend- 

I,  I  believe,  be  best  understood  after 

review  of  the  history  of  the  Federal 

._.-  wage  program. 

current   blue   collar  wage   system   is 
)n  the  prevailing  rate  concept  first  es- 
d  over  100  years  ago  for  use  in  setting 
trade,  craft,  and  laboring  employees  of 
ictivities.  Over  the  years,  however,  as 
s   agencies  also  set   prevailing   rates, 
(jifferences  developed  in  pay  for  em- 
doing  the  same  work  within  the  same 
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consequence,  the  Coordinated  Federal 

System    [CFWS]   was   established    in 

ay    Presidential    directive.    The    new 

provided  a  common  set  of  policies 

operating  procedures  which  were  specifi- 

CBveloped  to  include  grade  structures, 

standards,     survey     coverage, 

^'ganization  participation,  etc.  and  it  was 

over  a  2-year  period  beginning  in 
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basic   principles   of  the   Coordinated 

Wage  System  were  later  incorporated 

,.  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  92- 

1972.  That  law  established  the  Federal 

or  prevailing  rate  system  as  it  is 

today  and  was  based  on  the  articulat- 

iples  that 

be  equal  pay  for  substantially  equal 

all  prevailing  rate  employees  who  are 

under  similar  conditions  of  employ- 

n  all  agencies  within  the  same  local 

irea; 

be  relative  differences  in  pay  within  a 

\  /age  area  when  there  are  substantial  or 

lizable  differences  in  duties,  responsibil- 

and   qualification   requirements   among 


level  of  rates  of  pay  tie  maintained  in 
with  prevailing  levels  for  comparable 
flthin  a  local  wage  area;  and 

level  of  rates  of  pay  be  maintained  so 
attract  and  retain  qualified  prevailing  rate 
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Federal  wage  system  provides  common 
;,  practices,  and  job-grading  standards 
)rm  application  by  all  agencies  in  fixing 
prevailing  rate  employees.  The  Feder- 
system  covers  supervisory  and  non- 
jry  trade,  craft,  and  laboring  employ- 
virtually  all   Federal   agencies.   Each 
IS  held  responsible  for  property  classi- 
„  d  paying  its  wage  employees.  All  wage 
for  the  Federal  wage  system  have  been 
and  defined.   One  set  of  wage 
applies  throughout  a  wage  area, 
is  made  for  continuing  evaluation  of 
and    survey    areas    to    reflect    local 
for  example,  opening  or  closing  of 
activities,  changes  in  private  enter- 
industrial  patterns,  etc.  Wage  data  are 


collected  from  private  establishments  in 
survey  areas  for  a  prescribed  list  of  jobs 
which  are  common  to  both  private  industry 
and  Federal  activities.  The  system  has  worked 
very  well. 

The  statute  places  responsibilities  on  the 
agencies.  It  requires  that  when  a  wage  survey 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  wage 
schedules  for  trade,  craft,  and  laboring  em- 
ployees, the  agency  making  the  survey  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  lead  agency)  shall  determine 
whether  there  exists  in  the  wage  survey  area 
a  sufficient  number  of  comparable  positions  in 
private  industry  to  establish  wage  schedules 
for  the  principal  kinds  of  Federal  positions  for 
which  the  sun/ey  is  made.  In  addition,  under 
the  so-called  Monroney  amendment,  in  a 
number  of  areas  where  there  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  highly  specialized  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees and  it  is  determined  that  there  is  an 
insufticient  number  of  comparable  positions  in 
the  private  industry  to  establish  the  wage 
schedules,  the  lead  agency  making  the  survey 
shall  establish  rates  for  the  position  in  accord- 
ance with  rates  paid  for  positions  in  private  in- 
dustry in  the  nearest  wage  area  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  agency  involved  to  be  most 
similar  in  the  nature  of  its  population,  employ- 
ment, manpower,  and  industry  to  the  wage 
area  for  which  the  survey  is  being  made.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment was  initially  designed  to  solve  a  DoD 
pay  problem  which  existed  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base  although  the  language  developed  to 
solve  this  problem  is  applicable  to  all  agen- 
cies and  all  aftected  blue  collar  workers. 

These  statutory  provisions  insure  that  all 
Federal  wage  grade  employees  were  paid  in 
accordance  with  a  uniform  set  of  standards 
evenly  applied  throughout  the  agencies. 
Those  employees  who  work  in  areas  were 
there  is  an  insufticient  number  of  comparable 
private  sector  positions  to  provide  a  sound 
comparable  base  upon  which  to  make  the 
wage  determinations  benefit  from  the  Mon- 
roney amendment.  In  such  instances,  equita- 
ble wage  schedules  are  established  by  requir- 
ing agencies  to  use  the  local  private  sector 
wage  rates  in  the  nearest  locale  having  a 
similar  population.  No  system  is  perfect  but 
certainly  the  design  of  this  system  provides  an 
objective  and  realistic  manner  for  determining 
Federal  blue  collar  pay.  But,  the  integrity  of 
the  system  is  seriously  jeopardized  as  soon  as 
specific  exceptions  are  made  to  it.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened  in  1 985. 

When  the  DoD  Authorization  Act  of  1985 
was  considered  in  conference,  one  of  the 
items  to  be  considered  was  a  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  that  exempted  DoD 
from  applying  wage  schedules  and  rates  to  its 
prevailing  rate  employees  when  such  rates 
were  established  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
rates  paid  for  comparable  positions  in  other 
than  the  local  wage  area.  In  other  words, 
DoD,  as  the  lead  agency  in  many  areas,  still 
had  to  conduct  the  surveys  and  establish  the 
rates  which  would  be  used  by  other  agencies 
but  it  could  pay  its  own  employees  decidedly 
less  than  the  survey  established  prevailing 
wage— the  benefits  of  the  survey  establishing 
rates  based  on  comparability  principles  could 
be  denied  to  its  own  civilian  employees.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sions and  the  House  receded.  No  explanation 


was  given  for  the  Senate  provision  just  as  no 
valid  reason  has  been  expressed  here  today 
as  to  why  DoD  should  continue  to  be  the  only 
agency  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Monroney  amendment— why  DOD  wage  grade 
employees  should  be  paid  difterently  from 
their  counterparts  in  other  agencies  in  the 
same  location. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  today  in  an  eftort  to  insure  that 
all  Federal  wage  grade  employees  are  under 
the  same  objective  and  fair  wage  system.  Not 
only  is  this  in  furtherance  of  the  goal  of  retain- 
ing qualificated  and  competent  employees  but 
the  result  will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to 
morale— a  factor  sadly  lacking  throughout  the 
government  workplace. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bustamante  amendment? 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  Busta- 
mante amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  oftered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  I  commend  him  for  this  eftort.  The 
amendment  embodies  the  language  of  H.R. 
4145,  legislation  the  gentleman  introduced 
earlier  this  year,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
This  amendment  will  restore  the  coverage 
of  the  Monroney  amendment  to  DOD  civilian 
employees.  DOD  civilian  employees  were  ex- 
empted from  coverage  of  the  Monroney 
amendment  in  the  DOD  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  amendment  still  remains 
intact  for  all  other  Federal  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees. From  purely  a  standpoint  of  fairness, 
this  situation  requires  the  adoption  of  the  Bus- 
tamante amendment. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  Monroney 
amendment,  a  Federal  agency,  in  considering 
the  wage  rate  to  be  paid  for  a  certain  position, 
determines  whether  there  are  sufticient  com- 
parable positions  in  private  industry  in  the 
local  area  to  establish  wage  schedules  for  the 
positions  under  consideration.  If  there  are  an 
insufticient  number  of  comparable  positions  in 
the  local  area,  the  agency  must  establish 
wage  schedules  using  both  local  private  in- 
dustry rates  and  rates  paid  in  industry  in  the 
nearest  area  which  is  most  similar  in  employ- 
ment and  industrial  characteristics. 

The  Monroney  amendment  was  designed 
for  DOD  specialized  positions.  However,  as  a 
result  of  the  action  taken  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  DOD  Authorization  Act.  the  DOD  em- 
ployees working  in  those  positions  are  not 
benefiting  from  the  amendment,  while  non- 
DOD  workers  at  the  same  wage  scale  do  ben- 
efit. For  instance,  the  Maco^^,  GA,  area  contin- 
ues to  qualify  for  Monroney  based  on  DOD 
specialized  employment,  yet  DOD  employees 
working  there  do  not  benefit  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  Monroney  amendment. 

The  Bustamante  amendment  will  correct 
this  inequity.  I  commend  the  gentleman  again 
for  this  important  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 


Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Mr.  Albert  Bustamante's  amendment  to 
the  Defense  authorization  bill.  His  amendment 
would  defer  for  one  year  the  construction  of 
the  Special  Isotope  Separation  Facility  [SIS] 
at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
[INEL]. 

The  SIS  facility  poses  an  unprecedented 
threat  to  U.S.  efforts  to  stop  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  additional  countries.  A  cor- 
nerstone of  that  policy  is  a  clear  line  between 
military  and  civilian  nuclear  programs.  The  SIS 
facility,  however,  would  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  capability  to  process  plutonium 
from  commercial  spent  fuel  into  nuclear  weap- 
ons, potentially  blurring  that  line  and  setting 
the  wrong  example  to  other  countries. 

Currently,  the  DOE  is  prohibited  from  using 
commercial  plutonium  in  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  Hart-Simpson-Mitchell  amendment  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Once  the  facility  is  com- 
pleted, however,  the  DOE  could  quickly  move 
to  undo  this  law. 

One  of  the  missions  of  the  SIS  facility  is  to 
provide  a  surge  capability  in  plutonium  produc- 
tion. Since  the  DOE  has  stated  that  it  has  only 
enough  low  quality  plutonium  to  process  in  the 
SIS  facility  for  seven  to  eight  years,  it  does 
not  have  enough  plutonium  to  provide  for  a 
surge  capability.  Does  this  mean  that  the  com- 
mercial plutonium  is  that  feedstock? 

Reversing  the  Hart-Simpson-Mitchell 
Amendment  would  have  disasterous  conse- 
quences on  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy.  By 
providing  a  1-year  delay  in  funding  a  produc- 
tion-scale SIS  facility  in  Idaho,  the  Bustamante 
amendment  would  enable  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  the  impacts  of  this  SIS  facility  on  U.S. 
nonproliferation  policy. 

I  urge  you  to  support  Mr.  Bustamante's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bustamante]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  arms  control  printed 
in  section  1  of  House  Report  100-590, 
by.  and  if  offered  by.  the  following 
Members  or  their  designees,  which 
shall  be  considered  in  the  following 
order  only: 

(A)  Representative  Markey;  and 

(B)  Representative  Solarz. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]  has  decided  not  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLARZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz:  At  the 
end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163,  after 
line  6),  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SKI'.  »34.  SKNSK  OK  CONtJRKSS  ON  ST.XRT  TALKS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  President  to  achieve 


a  reduction  and  limitation  on  strategic  arms 
(through  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
in  Geneva  or  otherwise)  should  not  include 
any  provision  which  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  numtier  of  United  States 
ballistic-missile-carrying  submarines  below 
20. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  acceptable  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  the  very  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  It  also  is  ac- 
ceptable to  Secretary  of  Defense  Car- 

lucci. 

The  amendment,  which  is  not  bind- 
ing or  mandatory  on  the  administra- 
tion, expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  any  agreement  negotiated  by  the 
President  in  the  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion, or  START,  talks  should  not  in- 
clude a  provision  which  results  in  a 
large  asymmetrical  reduction  in  any 
single  element  of  the  strategic  triad, 
thereby  simplifying  the  Soviet  plan- 
ners' task  of  targeting  United  States 
strategic  forces. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  says 
that  the  President  should  strive  to 
preserve  the  survivability  of  the  triad 
and  should  not  reduce  the  total 
number  of  U.S.  ballistic-missile-carry- 
ing submarines  below  20.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  serve  notice  on  the 
President  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  any  START  agreement 
which  is  negotiated  should  preserve 
the  survivability  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent, and.  specifically,  the  sea-based 
leg  of  our  triad,  considered  to  be  the 
most  invulnerable  part  of  our  strategic 
defenses. 

D  1430 
In  the  late  1960's  and  through  the 
1970's.  we  had  41  strategic  nuclear 
submarines.  Today  we  have  35  and  we 
are  currently  planning  to  have  20  Tri- 
dents by  the  late  1990's.  This  amend- 
ment says  we  should  not  go  below  20. 
The  reason  for  such  a  number  is  that, 
of  the  three  different  components  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  triad,  the  most  sur- 
vivable  and  the  most  invulnerable  is 
our  submarine  force.  In  the  context  of 
improvements  in  Soviet  antisubmarine 
warfare,  however,  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  at  some  point  in  the  future 
our  submarines  themselves  could 
become  vulnerable.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  have  the  maximum 
number  of  submarines  possible  within 


the  overall  framework  of  the  strategic 
nuclear  triad. 

A  force  of  20  submarines— I  person- 
ally hope  we  could  have  more,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  less— would 
mean  that,  at  any  given  time,  we  prob- 
ably will  have  about  14  boats  at  sea. 
with  six  in  port  or  overhaul.  I  think 
this  is  the  minimal  acceptable  number 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  survivability 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent— the  key  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  rise  in  very 
strong  support  of  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  addresses  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  plarming 
for  modernization.  That  is,  to  start 
looking  at  the  post-START  environ- 
ment. I  believe  20  submarines  is  the 
minimum. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  could  go  below 
that  with  the  START  agreement. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  well-thought- 
out  amendment  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  and  the  committee  will  adopt  it. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  I  may  just  say  in 
conclusion  that  our  ability  as  a  nation 
to  prevent  nuclear  war  depends  more 
than  anything  else  on  the  preservation 
of  a  survivable  nuclear  deterrent, 
thereby  serving  notice  on  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  cannot  possibly  hope  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  against  the 
United  States  without  facing  the  fear- 
some possibility  of  a  nuclear  retaliato- 
ry strike  by  our  own  nuclear  forces. 
Were  we  to  go  below  20  strategic  nu- 
clear submarines,  we  could  potentially 
jeopardize  the  survivability  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent.  Therefore.  I  think  this 
amendment  sends  a  very  useful  signal 
to  the  administration  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  want  the  negotiators,  in 
any  post-START  environment,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear 
submarines  below  20. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  discussion 
about  a  possible  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  that  the 
gentleman  has  no  objection  to.  It  is 
my  understanding,  in  the  parliamenta- 
ry sense,  that  only  the  gentleman  can 
offer  the  unanimous  consent  request 
to  amend  it  as  we  discussed.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  care  to  offer  it  at  the 
present  time  we  would  like  to  accept 
that  too. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
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modified,  as  agreed  to  by  the  majority 
.  minority. 

CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
the  modification  to  the  amend- 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
"^  ork  [Mr.  Solarz]. 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 

as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 

„  At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A 
63,  after  line  6.  insert  the  following 
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he  sense  of  Congress  that  any  agree- 
gotiated  by  the  President  to  achieve 

•n  and  limitation  on  strategic  arms 

the  strategic  arms  reduction  tallis 

a  or  otherwise)  should  not  include 

which  resulU  in  a  large  assy- 

.1  reduction  in  any  single  element  of 
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).    thereby    simplifying    the    Soviet 

s   task   of   targeting  U.S.   strategic 

Specifically,   the   President   should 

:o  preserve  the  survivability  of  the 

ind    should    not    reduce    the    total 

of   United   States  ballistic-missile- 

submarines  below  20. 

CHAIRMAN   pro    tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  New  York? 
w  was  no  objection. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
of  Illinois).  Does  any  Member 
to  speak  in  opposition? 
,..  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  gen- 

from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

amendment,   as  modified,   was 
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AMENDMENTS,  AS  MODIFIED.  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  ASFIN 

ASPIN.   Mr.   Chairman,   under 

•ovision  of  paragraph  7  of  section 

aouse  Resolution  436,  I  offer  a 

en  bloc  amendment,  composed  of 

amendments  printed  in  section  3  of 

HousyReport  100-590,  and  section  3  of 

Report  100-579.  including  modi- 


amer  dments 

Thii 
en 


CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
will    designate    the    en    bloc 

as  modified. 

text  of  the  designation  and  the 
amendments,  as  modified,  is  as 


en  bloc  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin 

._  of  the  following  amendments,  in- 

„  modifications,  listed  and  numbered 

.    order  that  they  are  printed  in  section 

Qouse  Report  100-590.  and  section  3  of 

Report  100-579: 

._  Report  100-590): 

Mr.   Kanjorski   of  Pennsylvania,   as 


Ami  ndments  i 
compi  ised 
cludir  g 
in  th« 
3  of 
Hous< 

( 

(18 


(Hoase 


Mrs.  Boxer  of  California,  as  modified: 
Mr.  Mavroules  of  Massachusetts,  as 


Mr.  AuCoin  of  Oregon,  as  modified; 

Mr.  Sharp  of  Indiana. 

Report  100-579): 

VIr.  Dyson  of  Maryland,  as  modified: 

Mr.  AuCoin  of  Oregon; 

Mr.  Richardson  of  New  Mexico: 

Mr.  Grant  of  Florida: 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Arkansas. 
;he  end  of  part  B  of  title  III  of  division 
41.  after  line  17).  insert  the  follow- 


Pi  ge 


SK«  :llfi  STIDY  ON  ( ONVKKSKIN  TO  IHSTRUT. 
I)IRK(T  NATl  RAI.  (JAS.  AND  OTIIKR 
IIKATIN<i  SVSTKMS  IN  WUST  tiKRMA- 
NY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
conduct  a  study  of — 

(1)  the  extent  of.  and  the  justification  for. 
the  economic  benefits  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  that  result  from 
the  conversion  of  United  States  military  in- 
stallations in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  district  heat  and  direct  natural  gas 
systems  which  utilize  Soviet-supplied  natu- 
ral gas; 

(2)  the  extent  of,  and  the  justification  for, 
the  economic  benefits  that  the  United 
States  military  is  providing  to  the  economy 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  by  as- 
sisting in  financing  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  district  heating  facilities  and  by 
entering  into  long-term  contracts  to  pur- 
chase heat  from  West  German  district  heat- 
ing facilities: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  enters  into  the  kind  of  arrange- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (2)  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  business 
located  near  military  installations  in  the 
United  States: 

(4)  the  national  security  implications  of— 

(A)  relying  on  natural  gas  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  source  of  heating  fuel  for  United 
States  military  installations  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly the  consequences  of  a  supply  inter- 
ruption from  the  Soviet  Union: 

(B)  relying  on  natural  gas  from  Libya  as  a 
source  of  heating  fuel  for  United  States 
military  installations  in  Europe,  particularly 
the  consequences  of  a  supply  interruption 
from  Libya: 

(C)  the  length  of  time  before  natural  gas 
supplies  from  the  North  Sea  are  depleted 
and  the  resulting  increase  in  reliance  on 
natural  gas  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Libya:  and 

(D)  the  level  of  security  provided  to  dis- 
trict heat  facilities  and  the  potential  for 
supply  interruptions  to  United  States  mili- 
tary installations  as  a  result  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivities: 

(5)  the  accuracy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  life-cycle  cost  analysis  used  to  evalu- 
ate conversions  from  existing  heating  sys- 
tems in  Europe  to  district  heat  and  other  al- 
ternatives, particularly  its  exchange  rates 
and  predictions  for  the  cost  of  heat  provided 
by  district  heat  facilities; 

(6)  the  policy  implications  of  granting 
sole-source  contracts  for  district  heat  facili- 
ties in  Europe  and  of  the  subsequent  reli- 
ance by  United  States  military  installations 
on  only  one  source  for  heating  when  the 
conversions  are  complete; 

(7)  whether  the  requirements  of  section 
2690  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
being  violated  by  district  heat,  direct  natu- 
ral gas,  or  other  fuel  conversions  which  rely 
on  requirements  by  local  governments 
rather  than  by  the  national  government; 
and 

(8)  whether  companies  of  the  United 
States  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  or  bid  on  construction  and 
modernization  of  the  heat  facilities  in 
Europe  which  will  receive  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  February  1, 
1989,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 


(c)  Restriction  on  Conversions.— Begin- 
ning on  April  14,  1988.  and  ending  on  July  1, 
1989,  neither  the  Secretary  of  Defense  nor 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
may  enter  into  any  agreement  or  contract  to 
convert  a  heating  facility  at  a  military  in- 
stallation outside  the  United  States  to  dis- 
trict heat,  direct  natural  gas,  or  other 
sources  of  fuel. 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  section  701  (page  118,  line  17, 
through  page  119,  line  20)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
SK(    7111.  i»ksi(;nati<»n  in  kach  .military  i»k- 

PARTMKNT  OK  ASSISTANT  SECRCTARY 
WITH  RKSPONSIBII.ITY  KOR  IINAN- 
(  lAI.  MANACK.YIKNT. 

(a)  Department  of  the  Army.— (1)  Section 
3016(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(4)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Financial  Management.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  have  as  his  principal  responsi- 
bility the  exercise  of  the  comptroller  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  in- 
cluding financial  management  functions. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  financial  management  activities  and 
operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  financial  management.". 

(2)  Chapter  303  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"fi  3022.  Financial  management 

■•(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Financial  Management  shall 
direct  and  manage  financial  management 
activities  and  operations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  including  ensuring  that  finan- 
cial management  systems  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  comply  with  subsection 
(b).  The  authority  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  such  direction  and  management 
shall  include  the  authority  to— 

■•(1)  supervise  and  direct  the  preparation 
of  budget  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  otherwise  carry  out,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
functions  specified  for  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  section  137(c) 
of  this  title: 

■•(2)  approve  and  supervise  any  project  to 
design  or  enhance  a  financial  management 
system  for  the  Department  of  the  Army; 
and 

■■(3)  approve  the  establishment  and  super- 
vise the  operation  of  any  asset  management 
system  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  in- 
cluding— 

•■(A)  systems  for  cash  management,  credit 
management,  and  debt  collection:  and 

■•(B)  systems  for  the  accounting  for  the 
quantity,  location,  and  cost  of  property  and 
inventory. 

•■(b)(1)  Financial  management  systems  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  (including  ac- 
counting systems,  internal  control  systems, 
and  financial  reporting  systems)  shall  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  in  conformance 
with— 

••(A)  the  accounting  and  financial  report- 
ing principles,  standards,  and  requirements 
established  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  section  3511  of  title  31;  and 

••(B)  the  internal  control  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
section  3512  of  title  31. 
•■(2)  Such  systems  shall  provide  for— 


••(A)  complete,  reliable,  consistent,  and 
timely  information  which  is  prepared  on  a 
uniform  basis  and  which  is  responsive  to  the 
financial  information  needs  of  department 
management: 

••(B)  the  development  and  reporting  of 
cost  information; 

••(C)  the  integration  of  accounting  and 
budgeting  information;  and 

••(D)  the  systematic  measurement  of  per- 
formance. 

••(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  mam- 
tain  a  five-year  plan  describing  the  activities 
the  Department  of  the  Army  proposes  to 
conduct  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years  to  im- 
prove financial  management.  Such  plan 
shall  be  revised  annually. 

••(d)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Financial  Management  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  a  report  each 
year  on  the  activities  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary during  the  preceding  year.  Each  such 
report  shall  include  a  description  and  analy- 
sis of  the  status  of  Department  of  the  Army 
financial  management.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
•3022.  Financial  management.". 

(b)  Department  of  the  Navy.— Section 
5016(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(3)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Financial  Management.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  have  as  his  principal  responsi- 
bility the  exercise  of  the  comptroller  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  in- 
cluding financial  management  functions. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  financial  management  activities  and 
operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  financial  management.". 

(2)  Chapter  503  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"§  502.5.  Financial  management 

••(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Financial  Management  shall  direct 
and  manage  financial  management  activities 
and  operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  including  ensuring  that  financial 
management  systems  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  comply  with  subsection  (b).  The 
authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
such  direction  and  management  shall  in- 
clude the  authority  to— 

••(1)  supervise  and  direct  the  preparation 
of  budget  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  otherwise  carry  out,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the 
functions  specified  for  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  section  137(c) 
of  this  title: 

"(2)  approve  and  supervise  any  project  to 
design  or  enhance  a  financial  management 
system  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 
"(3)  approve  the  establishment  and  super- 
vise the  operation  of  any  asset  management 
system  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  systems  for  cash  management,  credit 
management,  and  debt  collection:  and 

"(B)  systems  for  the  accounting  for  the 
quantity,  location,  and  cost  of  property  and 
inventory. 

"(b)(1)  Financial  management  systems  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  (including  ac- 
counting systems,  internal  control  systems, 
and  financial  reporting  systems)  shall  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  in  conformance 
with— 


■•(A)  the  accounting  and  financial  report- 
ing principles,  standards,  and  requirements 
established  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  section  3511  of  title  31;  and 

■•(B)  the  internal  control  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
section  3512  of  title  31. 
"(2)  Such  systems  shall  provide  for— 
••(A)  complete,  reliable,  consistent,  and 
timely  information  which  is  prepared  on  a 
uniform  basis  and  which  is  responsive  to  the 
financial  information  needs  of  department 
management; 

••(B)  the  development  and  reporting  of 
cost  information; 

"(C)  the  integration  of  accounting  and 
budgeting  information:  and 

■•(D)  the  systematic  measurement  of  per- 
formance. 

••(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain a  five-year  plan  describing  the  activities 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  proposes  to 
conduct  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years  to  im- 
prove financial  management.  Such  plan 
shall  be  revised  annually. 

•■(d)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Financial  Management  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  report  each 
year  on  the  activities  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary during  the  preceding  year.  Each  such 
report  shall  include  a  description  and  analy- 
sis of  the  status  of  Department  of  the  Navy 
financial  management.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
■5025.  Financial  management.". 

(c)  Department  of  the  Air  Force.— Sec- 
tion 8016(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 

••(3)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Financial  Management.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  have  as  his  principal  respon- 
sibility the  exercise  of  the  comptroller  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
including  financial  management  functions. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  financial  management  activities  and 
operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  on  financial  management.". 

(2)  Chapter  803  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


"S  8022.  Financial  management 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
provide  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Financial  Management  shall 
direct  and  manage  financial  management 
activities  and  operations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  including  ensuring  that  fi- 
nancial management  systems  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  comply  with  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  authority  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  such  direction  and  management 
shall  include  the  authority  to— 

"(1)  supervise  and  direct  the  preparation 
of  budget  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  otherwise  carry  out,  with 
respect  to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  functions  specified  for  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  section 
137(c)  of  this  title; 

•(2)  approve  and  supervise  any  project  to 
design  or  enhance  a  financial  management 
system  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

and 

■•(3)  approve  the  establishment  and  super- 
vise the  operation  of  any  asset  management 
system  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
including— 


•■(A)  systems  for  cash  management,  credit 
management,  and  debt  collection;  and 

■•(B)  systems  for  the  accounting  for  the 
quantity,  location,  and  cost  of  property  and 
inventory. 

••(b)(1)  Financial  management  systems  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  (Including 
accounting  systems,  internal  control  sys- 
tems, and  financial  reporting  systems)  shall 
be  established  and  maintained  in  conform- 
ance with— 

"(A)  the  accounting  and  financial  report- 
ing principles,  standards,  and  requirements 
established  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  section  3511  of  title  31;  and 

■■(B)  the  internal  control  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
section  3512  of  title  31. 
■■(2)  Such  systems  shall  provide  for— 
■■(A)  complete,  reliable,  consistent,  and 
timely  information  which  is  prepared  on  a 
uniform  basis  and  which  is  responsive  to  the 
financial  information  needs  of  department 
management; 

"(B)  the  development  and  reporting  of 
cost  information: 

••(C)  the  integration  of  accounting  and 
budgeting  information;  and 

••(D)  the  systematic  measurement  of  per- 
formance. 

■•(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain a  five-year  plan  describing  the  activities 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  proposes 
to  conduct  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years  to 
improve  financial  management.  Such  plan 
shall  be  revised  annually. 

•■(d)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Financial  Management  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  a 
report  each  year  on  the  activities  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  during  the  preceding  year. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  a  description 
and  analysis  of  the  status  of  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  financial  management.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
••8022.  Financial  management.". 

(d)  Number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  in 
THE  Department  of  the  Air  Force.— Section 
8016(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■three'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■four". 
The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6),  insert  the  following  new 
section: 


SK(  .  Ml.  ASSISTANT  SKCRETARY  <1K  l>KKENSK  FOR 
INTKI.I.ICKNCK. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Position.— Section 
136(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'AssisUnt  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Command.  Control.  Communi- 
cations, and  Intelligence"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Command.  Control,  and  Conununica- 
tions";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "communications,  and 
Intelligence  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'and  communications":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(5)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Intelligence.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal 
duty  the  overall  supervision  of  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. ". 

(b)  Number  of  Assistant  Secretaries.— 
(1)  Section  136(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
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amended  by  striking  out  "eleven" 
_  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve", 
^tion  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
IS   amended  by   striking  out   "(11)" 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense"  and 
^„  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 
227.  line  14.  strike  out  ■$689,524,000" 
inj  ert  in  lieu  thereof  "$719,824,000". 

227  line  16.  strike  out  "$120,925,000" 
in;  ert  in  lieu  thereof    $138,925,000". 

227.  line  19.  strike  out    $532,042,000" 
inj  ert  in  lieu  thereof  "$544,042,000". 

234.  line  15.  strike  out  "$22,500,000" 
iniert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,500,000". 
tl  le  end  of  title  I  of  division  C  (page 
al  ler  line  6),  insert  the  following  new 
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if  Energy  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities 
Act  of  1988". 
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]  Istablishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
an  independent  establishment  in 

branch,  to  be  known  as  the 

Facilities  Nuclear  Safety  Board" 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
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1  lEMBERSHiP.— ( 1 )  The  Board  shall  be 

of  5  members  appointed  from  ci- 

ife  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 

and   consent   of   the   Senate,   from 

United  States  citizens  who  are  re- 

.  experts  in  the  field  of  nuclear  safety 

-demonstrated  competence  and  knowl- 

r^levant  to  the  independent  investiga- 

oversight  functions  of  the  Board. 

than  3  members  of  the  Board 

of  the  same  political  party. 

y  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 

shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 

w..^  original  appointment  was  made. 

lo  member  of  the  Board  may  be  an 

of.  or  have  any  significant  finan- 

rjlationship  with,  the  Department  of 

or  any  contractor  of  the  Depart- 

>f  Energy. 

1  lot  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
enactment  of  this  part,  the  President 
;ubmit  to  the  Senate  nominations  for 

^ to  the  Board.  In  the  event  that 

pfesident  is  unable  to  submit  the  nomi- 
within   such    180-day    period,    the 

shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 

;he  reasons  for  such  inability  and  a 

or  submitting  the  nominations  within 

90  days.  If  the  President  is  unable 

the  nominations  within  that  90- 

._.  the  President  shall  again  submit 

report  and  plan  to  Congress.  The 

shall  continue  to  submit  such  a 

and  plan  to  Congress  every  90  days 

:he  nominations  are  submitted. 

Chairman    and   Vice   Chairman.— ( 1 ) 

^resident  shall  designate  a  Chairman 

Vice    Chairman    of    the    Board    from 

_  members  of  the  Board.  The  Chair- 

and  Vice  Chairman  and  other  Board 

may  be  reappointed  to  such  of- 
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The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  exec- 
officer  of  the  Board  and.  subject  to 
policies  as  the  Board  may  establish, 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  Board 
respect  to — 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
.yees  of  the  Board; 

the  organization  of  any  administrative 
established  by  the  Board:  and 
the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 


pi  oyees  i 


(3)  The  Chairman  may  delegate  any  of 
the  functions  under  this  paragraph  to  any 
other  member  or  to  any  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Board.  . 

(4)  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chair- 
man in  the  event  of  the  absence  or  incapac- 
ity of  the  Chairman  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Chairman. 

(d)  Terms.— (1)  Except  as  provided  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  5  years.  Members  of 
the  Board  may  be  reappointed. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

(A)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  1 
year: 

(B)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2 

years: 

(C)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  3 

years: 

(D)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4 
years;  and 

(E)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  5 

years. 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 

of  appointment. 

(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  for  which  such  members 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
that  members  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office. 

(e)  Quorum.— Three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  Salary  Level  for  Board  Members.— 
Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Members, 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission."  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Members.     Defense    Facilities    Nuclear 

Safety  Board.". 

SEt  .  :tl  11.  EINCTIONS  OK  THE  KOARIt. 

The  Board  shall  perform  the  following 
functions: 

(1)  Review  and  evaluation  of  stand- 
ards.—The  Board  shall  review  and  evaluate 
the  content  and  implementation  of  the 
standards  relating  to  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  decommissioning  of  de- 
fense nuclear  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  (including  all  applicable  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  orders,  regulations,  and  re- 
quirements) at  each  Department  of  Energy 
defense  nuclear  facility.  The  Board  shall 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
those  specific  measures  that  should  be 
adopted  to  ensure  that  public  health  and 
safety  are  adequately  protected.  The  Board 
shall  include  in  its  recommendations  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  content  and  implemen- 
tation of  such  standards,  as  well  as  matters 
on  which  additional  data  or  additional  re- 
search is  needed. 

(2)  Investigations.— (A)  The  Board  shall 
investigate  any  event  or  practice  at  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facility 
which  the  Board  determines  has  adversely 
affected,  or  may  adversely  affect,  public 
health  and  safety. 

(B)  The  purpose  of  any  Board  investiga- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be— 

(i)  to  determine  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  is  adequately  implementing  the 
standards  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  (including  all  appli- 
cable Department  of  Energy  orders,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements)  at  the  facility; 

(ii)  to  ascertain  information  concerning 
the  circumstances  of  such  event  or  practice 
and  its  implications  for  such  standards; 

(lii)  to  determine  whether  such  event  or 
practice  is  related  to  other  events  or  prac- 


tices at  other  Department  of  Energy  de- 
fense nuclear  facilities;  and 

(iv)  to  provide  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
such  recommendations  for  changes  in  such 
standards  (including  Department  of  Energy 
orders,  regulations,  and  requirements)  and 
such  recommendations  relating  to  data  or 
research  needs  as  may  be  prudent  or  neces- 
sary. 

(3)  Analysis  of  design  and  operational 
DATA.— The  Board  shall  have  access  to  and 
may  systematically  analyze  design  and  oper- 
ational data,  including  safety  analysis  re- 
ports, from  any  Department  of  Energy  de- 
fense nuclear  facility. 

(4)  Special  studies.— The  Board  may  con- 
duct special  studies  pertaining  to  adequate 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety  at 
any  Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear 
facility. 

(5)  Evaluation  of  information.— The 
Board  may  evaluate  information  received 
from  the  scientific  and  industrial  communi- 
ties, and  from  the  interested  public,  with  re- 
spect to— 

(A)  events  or  practices  at  any  Department 
of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facility:  or 

(B)  suggestions  for  specific  measures  to 
improve  the  content  of  standards  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  implementation  of 
such  standards,  or  research  relating  to  such 
standards  at  Department  of  Energy  defense 
nuclear  facilities. 

(6)  Review  of  facility  design  and  con- 
struction.-The  Board  shall  review  the 
design  of  a  new  Department  of  Energy  de- 
fense nuclear  facility  before  construction  of 
such  facility  begins  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  Secretary,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
such  modifications  of  the  design  as  the 
Board  considers  necessary  to  ensure  ade- 
quate protection  of  public  health  and 
safety.  During  the  construction  of  any  such 
facility,  the  Board  shall  periodically  review 
and  monitor  the  construction  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  such  recommendations  relating  to  the 
construction  of  that  facility  as  the  Board 
considers  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  safety. 

(7)  Study  of  other  facilities.— The 
Board  shall  study  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  part  should  apply  to  any  nuclear  facili- 
ty of  the  Department  of  Energy  that  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  definition  of  "Department  of 
Energy  defense  nuclear  facility"  in  section 
3148.  The  Board  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  such  study  in  its  first 
annual  report  submitted  to  Congress  under 
section  3147. 

(8)  Recommendations.— The  Board  shall 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  with  respect  to  Department 
of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facilities,  includ- 
ing operations  of  such  facilities,  standards, 
and  research  needs,  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  safety.  In 
making  its  recommendations  the  Board 
shall  consider  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  implementing  the  recommend- 
ed measures. 
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SEC.  :ll  1 1.  POWERS  OK  BOARD. 

(a)  Hearings.— ( 1 )  The  Board  or  a  member 
authorized  by  the  Board  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Board  or  an  authorized 
member  may  find  advisable. 


(2)(A)  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  only 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  Board  designated  by  him 
and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  designat- 
ed by  the  Chairman  or  any  member.  The  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing  in  the  United  States. 

(B)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Board. 

(C)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpoena  under 
paragraph  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpoe- 
na or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the 
Board)  order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Board  to  produce  evidence  or  to  give  tes- 
timony relating  to  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  of  the  court. 

(D)  The  subpoenas  of  the  Board  shall  be 
served  in  the  manner  provided  for  sup- 
boenas  issued  by  a  United  States  district 
court  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  United  States  district  courts. 

(E)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  person  required  to  be  served  re- 
sides or  may  be  found. 

(b)  Staff.— The  Board  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  its  responsibilities  under 
this  part— 

(1)  hire  such  staff  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Board, 
but  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  100 
full-time  employees:  and 

(2)  procure  the  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  and  consultants  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  the 
Board  determines  to  be  reasonable. 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Board  under  this  part. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirements.— The  Board 
may  establish  reporting  requirements  for 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  which  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  Secretary.  The  informa- 
tion which  the  Board  may  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  report  under  this  sub- 
section may  include  any  materials  designat- 
ed as  classified  material  pursuant  to  any 
provision  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.),  or  any  materials  des- 
ignated as  safeguards  information  and  pro- 
tected from  disclosure  under  section  147  or 
148  of  such  Act. 

(e)  Use  of  Government  Facilities,  Etc— 
The  Board  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part,  use 
any  facility,  contractor,  or  employee  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  consent  of  and  under 
appropriate  support  arrangements  with  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  contractor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  contractor. 

(f)  Assistance  From  Certain  Agencies  of 
THE  Federal  Government.— With  the  con- 
sent of  and  under  appropriate  support  ar- 
rangements with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  Board  may  obtain  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  the  staff  of 
the  Commission  on  matters  relating  to  the 
Board's  responsibilities  and  may  obtain  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  on 
such  matters. 


(g)  Assistance  From  Organizations  Otrr- 
side  the  Federal  Government.— The  Board 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  or  any  other  appropri- 
ate group  or  organization  of  experts  outside 
the  Federal  Government  chosen  by  the 
Board  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  under  this  part. 

(h)  Resident  inspectors.— The  Board  may 
assign  staff  to  be  stationed  at  any  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facility  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Board. 

SW.  3\\h.  RE.SPONSIBil.lTIE.S  OK  THE  SECRETARY 
OK  ENERCY. 

(a)  Cooperation.— The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  fully  cooperate  with  the  Board 
and  provide  the  Board  with  ready  access  to 
such  facilities,  personnel,  and  information 
as  the  Board  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part.  Each 
contractor  operating  a  Department  of 
Energy  defense  nuclear  facility  under  a  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  such  contract  or  other- 
wise with  the  contractor's  consent,  fully  co- 
operate with  the  Board  and  provide  the 
Board  with  ready  access  to  such  facilities, 
personnel,  and  information  of  the  contrac- 
tor as  the  Board  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part. 

(b)  Access  to  Information.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  may  deny  access  to  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  Board  to  any  person 
who— 

(1)  has  not  been  granted  an  appropriate 
security  clearance  or  access  authorization 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy:  or 

(2)  does  not  need  such  access  in  connec- 
tion with  the  duties  of  such  person. 

SEC.  .11 IR.  BOARD  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a)  Public  Availability  and  Comment.— 
Subject  to  subsections  (g)  and  (h).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  receipt  of  any  recommendations 
from  the  Board  under  section  3143,  make 
such  recommendations  available  to  the 
public  in  the  Department  of  Energy's  re- 
gional public  reading  rooms  and  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  such  recommen- 
dations and  a  request  for  the  submission  to 
the  Board  of  public  comments  on  such  rec- 
ommendations. Interested  persons  shall 
have  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  such  notice  in  which  to  submit  com- 
ments, data,  views,  or  arguments  to  the 
Board  concerning  the  recommendations. 

(b)  Response  by  Secretary.- (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  transmit  to  the 
Board,  in  writing,  a  statement  on  whether 
the  Secretary  accepts  or  rejects,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  recommendations  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Board  under  section  3143.  a  de- 
scription of  the  actions  to  be  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recommendations,  and  his 
views  on  such  recommendations.  In  evaluat- 
ing whether  a  recommendation  adequately 
protects  public  health  and  safety,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  take  into  account  the 
necessary  risks  inherent  in  the  operation  of 
Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  trans- 
mit his  response  to  the  Board  within  45 
days  after  the  date  of  the  publication,  under 
subsection  (a),  of  the  notice  with  respect  to 
such  recommendations  or  within  such  addi- 
tional period,  not  to  exceed  45  days,  as  the 
Board  may  grant. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  transmits  his  response  to  the  Board 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary,  subject 
to  subsection  (h),  shall  publish  such  re- 
sponse, together  with  a  request  for  public 


comment  on  his  response,  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(3)  Interested  persons  shall  have  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Se<"- 
retary  of  Energy's  response  in  which  to 
submit  comments,  data,  views,  or  arguments 
to  the  Board  concerning  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponse. 

(4)  The  Board  may  hold  hearings  for  the 
purpwse  of  obtaining  public  comments  on  its 
recommendations  and  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy's response. 

(c)  Provision  of  Information  to  Secre- 
tary.—The  Board  shall  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  with  copies  of  all  comments, 
data,  views,  and  arguments  submitted  to  it 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

(d)  Final  Decision —If  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  in  a  response  under  subsection 
(b)(1),  rejects  any  recommendation  made  by 
the  Board  under  section  3143,  the  Board 
shall  either  reaffirm  its  original  recommen- 
dation or  make  a  revised  recommendation 
and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  its  action. 
Within  30  days  after  receiving  the  notice  of 
the  Board's  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  Board's 
action  and  make  a  final  decision  on  whether 
to  implement  all  or  part  of  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations. Subject  to  subsection  (h). 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  final  deci- 
sion and  the  reasoning  for  such  decision  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  written  report  containing  that 
decision  and  reasoning. 

(e)  Implementation  Plan.— The  Secretary 
of  Energy  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  the  im- 
plementation of  each  Board  recommenda- 
tion, or  part  of  a  recommendation,  that  is 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  in  his  final  deci- 
sion. The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  im- 
plementation plan  to  the  Board  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Secretary's  final  decision  on  such  recom- 
mendation in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Sec- 
retary may  have  an  additional  45  days  to 
transmit  the  plan  if  the  Secretary  submits 
to  Congress  a  notification  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  the  delay  and  describing  the  ac- 
tions the  Secretary  is  taking  to  prepare  an 
implementation  plan  under  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  may  implement  any  such  rec- 
ommendation (or  part  of  any  such  recom- 
mendation) before,  on.  or  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  transmits  the  imple- 
mentation plan  to  the  Board  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(f)  Implementation.— ( 1 )  Subject  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  transmits  an  implementation  plan 
with  respect  to  a  recommendation  (or  part 
thereof)  under  subsection  (e),  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  and  complete  the  implemen- 
tation plan.  If  complete  implementation  of 
the  plan  takes  more  than  one  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
delay  and  when  implementation  will  be 
completed. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Energy  determines 
that  the  implementation  of  a  Board  recom- 
mendation (or  part  thereof)  is  impracticable 
because  of  budgetary  considerations,  the 
SecreUry  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
Congress  a  report  containing  the  recommen- 
dation and  the  Secretary's  determination. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  of  Energy  determines 
that  the  implementation  of  a  Board  recom- 
mendation (or  part  thereof)  would  affect 
the  Secretary's  ability  to  meet  the  annual 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile  requirements  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  91  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2121). 
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„j  shall  submit  to  the  President 

containing   the    recommendation 

.f  Secretary's  determination. 

Qmminent  or  Severe  Threat— (1)  In 

e  in  which  the  Board  determines 

recommendation  submitted   to   the 

r  of  Energy  under  section  3143  re- 

an  imminent  or  severe  threat  to 

health  and  safety,  the  Board  and  the 

of   Energy   shall   proceed   under 

sjbsection  in  lieu  of  subsections  (a) 

(d). 
.  the  same  time  that  the  Board  trans- 
recommendation  relating  to  an  immi- 
severe  threat  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  shall  also  transmit  the 

to  the  President  and  for 

. purposes  to  the  Secretary  of 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  his  rec- 
.„..  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
review  the  Secretary  of  Energy's 

^       . and  shall  make  the  deci- 

^nceming  acceptance  or  rejection  of 

■d's  recommendation. 
,  —,  soon  as  practicable  after  receipt  of 
re  :ommendation  from  the  Board  under 
sibsection.  the  President  shall  make 
recommendation    available    to     the 
and  shall  transmit  such  recommenda- 
to    Congress.    The    President    shall 
notify  Congress  of   his  decision 
reasons  for  that  decision. 
Limitation.— Notwithstanding      any 
provision  of  this  section,  the  require- 
to  make  information  available  to  the 
._  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
4-ders  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
ry  of  Energy  under  sections  147  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
2167,  2168)  to  prohibit  dissemination 
information. 
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...  REPORTS. 

Board  Report.— (1)  The  Board  shall 

V  to  Congress  each  year,  at  the  same 

hat  the  President  submits  the  budget 

ngress  pursuant  to  section  1105(a)  of 

31,    United    States    Code,    a    written 

;  concerning  its  activities  under  this 

including  all  recommendations  made 

^  Board,  during  the  year  preceding  the 

in  which  the  report  is  submitted.  The 

may  also  issue  periodic  unclassified 

on  matters  within  the  Board's  re- 


ths 


repoiLs 
spon^ibilities. 

(2) 
(1) 

(A« 


si  all  i 


The  annual  report  under  paragraph 

all  include  an  assessment  of— 

the  improvements  in  the  safety  of  De- 

,_ient  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facili- 

<  uring  the  period  covered  by  the  report; 

the  improvements  in  the  safety  of  De- 

of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facili- 

resulting   from   actions  taken   by   the 

or  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  activities 

Board:  and 

the  outstanding  safety  problems,  if 
of  Department  of  Energy  defense  nu- 
facilities. 

The  fifth  annual  report  submitted  by 
Board   under  paragraph  (1)  shall  in- 


„  an  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which 
(verall  administration  of  the  Board's  ac- 
tivit  es  are  believed  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  (Jngress  in  establishing  the  Board; 

recommendations  for  continuation, 
or  modification  of  the  Board's 
functions  and  programs.  Including  recom- 
mer  datlons  for  transition  to  some  other  In- 
dependent oversight  arrangement  If  It  Is  ad- 
and 
(d)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
tnu  sltlon  requirements  in  the  event  that 
mo<  If  Icatlons  are  recommended. 


(El 
terr  inatlon. 


(b)  DOE  Report. -The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  submit  to  Congress  each  year, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  President  submits 
the  budget  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
1105(a)  of  title  31,  United  States  C(>de.  a 
written  report  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  under  this  part 
during  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  report  is  submitted. 

SE(.  HIS.  DEKINITKIN. 

As  used  in  this  part,  the  term  "Depart- 
ment of  Energy  defense  nuclear  facility" 
means  any  of  the  following: 

(DA  production  facility  or  utilization  fa- 
cility (as  defined  In  section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954)  that  is  under  the  con- 
trol or  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  that  Is  operated  for  national  se- 
curity purposes,  but  the  term  does  not  In- 
clude— _^  ^.    ^ 

(A)  any  facility  or  activity  covered  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  12344.  dated  February  1. 
1982,  pertaining  to  the  Naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program: 

(B)  any  facility  or  activity  involved  with 
the  assembly  or  testing  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives or  with  the  transportation  of  nuclear 
explosives  or  nuclear  material;  or 

(C)  any  facility  that  does  not  conduct 
atomic  energy  defense  activities. 

(2)  A  nuclear  waste  storage  facility  under 
the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  but  the  term  does  not  Include  a 
facility  developed  pursuant  to  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat.  2201;  42 
U.S.C.  10101  et  seq.)  and  licensed  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

SEC.  :il  IS.  TR.VNSKEK. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriations  Acts,  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Board  from  sums  available  for  ob- 
ligation for  national  security  programs  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  as  determined  by 
the  Board,  for  the  operation  of  the  Board 
during  fiscal  year  1989.  but  in  no  case  may 
more  than  $7,000,000  be  transferred  for 
such  purpose.  Sums  transferred  shall  be 
available  to  the  Board  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  part  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  Authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  Board  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years  shall  be  provided  an- 
nually in  authorization  Acts. 

SE(     si.-*.  C<)NTRA<T  Al  THORITY  SI  KJECT  T<)  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 

The  authority  of  the  Board  to  enter  Into 
contracts  under  this  part  Is  effective  only  to 
the  extent  that  appropriations  (including 
transfers  of  appropriations)  are  provided  in 
advance  for  such  purpose. 
The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  follows: 
Page  6.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  following: 
(3)(A)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  other  procurement  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal    year    1989    (In    addition    to    other 
amounte  authorized  by  this  Act)  the  sum  of 
$21,000,000  for  procurement  of  a  tethered 
aerostat  radar  surveillance  system  to  be  lo- 
cated In  the  vicinity  of  the  Patuxent  River 
Naval  Air  Station,  Maryland. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  Information 
received  through  that  radar  surveillance 
system  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  use  In  the  national  drug  inter- 
diction effort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  designate  the  command,  control, 
and  communications  center  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  through  which  such 
Information  shall  be  made  available. 

(C)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Navy,  upon  the 
request  of  any  other  Government  agency 
with  law  enforcement  responsibilities,  shall 
make  information  received  through  the  aer- 
ostat   radar   surveillance   system   procured 


pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  system  avail- 
able to  that  agency. 

(D)  This  paragraph  shall  be  carried  out 
subject  to  chapter  18  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  military  coopera- 
tion with  civilian  law  enforcement  officials). 

Page  16,  strike  line  25  and  insert  in  its 
place: 

For  the  Air  Force.  $15,013,814,000.  of 
which  $5,300,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
of  Satellite  Systems  Survivability. " 

Page  215.  line  13,  Insert  "plus  $100,000," 
before  "and". 

Page  215.  line  13.  insert   "plus  $886,000, 
before  "and". 

Page  225.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


SE(  .  2Klfi.  REMOVAL  OK  CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  restriction  which 
provides  for  a  reverter  of  any  Interest  to  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  real  property 
at  Camp  Robinson.  Arkansas.  In  the  case  of 
a  certain  use  of  such  real  property,  or  other- 
wise restricts  the  use  of  the  real  property  in 
a  manner  beneficial  to  or  imposed  by  the 
United  States— 

(1)  not  more  than  1.000  acres  of  such  real 
property  may  be  used  for  an  industrial  park; 
and 

(2)  not  more  than  40  acres  of  such  real 
property  may  be  used  for  public  use. 
in  accordance  with  safety  and  other  appro- 
priate standards  prescribed  by  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  paragraph  7  of  section  2  of 
House  Resolution  436.  and  the  order 
of  the  House  of  earlier  today,  said 
amendments  are  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
package  of  amendments  offered  en 
bloc  includes  an  important  amend- 
ment of  mine  which  forces  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  shut  up  and  put  up 
and  start  cleaning  up  40  years  of  ra- 
dioactive and  hazardous  wastes  which 
have  been  building  up  at  the  Hanford 
Reservation  near  the  Columbia  River 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Through  the  years  the  Energy  De- 
partment has  paid  little  more  than  lip 
service  to  the  disposing  of  millions  of 
gallons  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
at  Hanford.  much  of  which  is  stored 
today  in  flimsy  single-shell  steel  tanks 
which  are  leaking  into  the  environ- 
ment. 

On  top  of  this  there  are  hundreds, 
literally  hundreds  of  hazardous  toxic 
and  radioactive  hot  spots  that  dot  the 
570-square-mile  reservation. 

In  1983.  Mr.  Chairman,  DOE  prom- 
ised the  Pacific  Northwest  that  a  30- 


year  cleanup  program  would  be  imple- 
mented to  deal  with  this  enormous 
problem.  They  promised  "cross  their 
heart  and  hope  to  die"  that  they 
would  do  so.  But  just  5  years  later  that 
cleanup  schedule  has  slipped  to  50 
years— more  talking,  more  "shucking 
and  jiving"  from  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  talking 
is  over;  it  is  now  time  for  action. 

This  amendment  includes  the  provi- 
sion that  makes  modest  increases  in 
authorizations  for  the  high-level  vitri- 
fication plant  by  some  $5  million,  it 
offers  some  $12  million  for  operations 
to  clean  up  radioactive  wastes  which 
have  been  spilled  into  the  ground  on 
the  Hanford  Reservation  and  it  pro- 
vides t\xn6s  for  a  B-plant  waste  separa- 
tor at  the  Hanford  Reservation.  It  also 
provides  for  environmental  restoration 
investigations  and  actions  to  the  tune 
of  some  $18  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  significant 
step  forward,  this  portion  of  the  en 
bloc  amendment,  in  improving  the 
health  and  safety  and  environment  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  from  the  dan- 
gers of  radioactive  pollution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
package  of  amendments  and  in  par- 
ticular that  feature  of  it  that  deals 
with  the  Hanford  Reservation  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  of- 
fering this  amendment  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Mr.  Spratt 
and  Mr.  Dicks.  Both  of  these  Mem- 
bers bring  special  expertise  to  the 
issue  of  safety  at  our  defense  nuclear 
facilities.  It  was  largely  through  their 
work  and  extensive  knowledge  of  this 
area  that  we  were  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  an  amendment  we  all  can 
support.  Our  colleague  Mr.  Wyden  has 
also  been  a  forceful  and  very  helpful 
advocate  for  improving  safety. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  Chairmen 
Dingell,  Aspin,  and  Udall  for  their 
help  in  bringing  about  the  compromise 
and  for  their  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  will  establish  a  De- 
fense Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board 
to  provide  ongoing  independent  advice 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  on  the 
safety  of  its  nuclear  facilities.  DOE  in- 
herited responsibility  for  these  facili- 
ties from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  1974.  and  from  the  beginning 
its  assignment  has  entailed  an  inher- 
ent conflict.  Many  of  these  facilities 
are  several  decades  old.  and  the  De- 
partment   has    faced    increasing    de- 


mands for  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
solely  in  charge  of  the  safety  of  its  nu- 
clear operations. 

Meanwhile,  our  knowledge  of  the  en- 
vironmental hazards  associated  with 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
materials  has  grown.  Public  concern 
has  grown  as  well.  As  a  result.  DOE 
now  is  in  the  position  of  trying  to  ad- 
dress problems  resulting  from  years  of 
past  neglect,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  an  adequate  production 
level  for  the  national  defense.  Inad- 
equate maintenance  and  design  not 
only  threatens  the  environment,  but 
also  interrupts  our  productive  capacity 
when  facilities  must  be  run  at  reduced 
levels  or  shut  down  for  long  periods 
due  to  safety  problems. 

The  Department  recently  has  taken 
several  steps  to  safeguard  the  public 
health  and  the  environment.  Follow- 
ing the  Chernobyl  accident  in  1986. 
Secretary  Herrington  asked  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  review 
the  safety  of  its  major  weapons  pro- 
duction plants. 

Like  other  ad  hoc  reviews  before  it. 
including  work  by  the  Roddis  panel 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Academy  recommended  numerous 
changes  in  DOE's  safety  program. 
Some  focused  on  technical  matters, 
and  some  on  management  issues.  But 
the  most  significant  of  these,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  Academy's  conclusion 
that  "an  independent  external  safety 
oversight  committee,  advisory  to  the 
Secretary,  should  be  established." 

This  recommendation  to  provide  for 
an  ongoing,  outside  source  of  advice  on 
safety  is  hardly  a  radical  innovation. 
In  fact,  prior  to  DOE's  creation,  these 
Federal  nuclear  facilities  were  over- 
seen by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safety.  While  today  the  same 
ACRS  continues  to  advise  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Conmiission  on  the  safety 
of  our  domestic  nuclear  power  plants, 
its  historic  role  concerning  Federal  nu- 
clear facilities  ended  with  DOE's  cre- 
ation. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power,  along  with  our  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations,  has 
held  many  hearings  on  safety  at  De- 
partment of  Energy  nuclear  facilities, 
and  virtually  all  witnesses  have  en- 
dorsed the  need  for  independent 
review. 

DOE  also  recently  appointed  an  in- 
ternal safety  advisory  committee. 
While  this  clearly  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  it  is  not  enough  to  fulfill  the 
recommendations  for  outside  over- 
sight. Only  a  statutory  mandate  can 
confer  the  stature  and  public  credibil- 
ity implicit  in  the  concept  of  independ- 
ent oversight. 

This  amendment  would  restore  to 
DOE  the  ongoing  advice  and  support 
of  a  highly  qualified  body  focused  on 
ensuring  that  our  Federal  nuclear  fa- 
cilities are  designed  and  maintained  to 


protect  the  public's  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. It  would  establish  a  five- 
person  Board  to  review  each  of  DOE's 
defense  nuclear  facilities,  investigate 
specific  events  and  practices,  and  rec- 
ommend technical  and  management 
improvements.  The  Board  also  would 
advise  the  Department  on  the  design 
of  any  new  defense  nuclear  facility,  in- 
cluding the  new  production  reactor 
now  under  development. 

The  amendment  is  sensitive  to  na- 
tional security  concerns,  reserving 
final  decision  on  Board  amendments 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  President. 
The  amendment  also  recognizes 
budget  realities,  limiting  the  number 
of  staff  for  the  Board  to  100. 

While  I  appreciate  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  come  only  reluc- 
tantly to  accept  the  idea  behind  this 
amendment,  I  am  glad  that  we  were 
able  to  incorporate  several  of  the  De- 
partment's suggestions  in  drafting  the 
final  version  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  based  upon  a 
bill,  H.R.  4121.  which  I  introduced 
along  with  Congressman  Bryant  and 
12  other  cosponsors  earlier  this  year.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  work 
out  this  amendment  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  in  order  to  help  ensure 
the  safety  and  the  reliability  of  our 
weapons  production  system. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  First.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp)  and 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Spratt]  for  the  fine  work  that 
they  and  their  staffs  have  done  to 
craft  this  important  amendment.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr. 
Aspin.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  Procurement  and  Mili- 
tary Nuclear  Systems.  Mr.  Stratton 
for  their  support  of  this  initiative. 

This  amendment  creates  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  [DOE]  Defense  Nucle- 
ar Facilities  Safety  Oversight  Board, 
which  will  serve  as  an  independent 
oversight  entity  for  monitoring  the 
quality  of  safety  activities  at  our  Na- 
tion's defense  production  facilities. 
The  Board  will  review  and  evaluate 
the  content  and  implementation  of 
the  standards  relating  to  the  design, 
construction,  operation,  and  decom- 
missioning of  defense  nuclear  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Board  may  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  specific  meas- 
ures that  should  be  adopted  to  ensure 
that  public  health  and  safety  are  ade- 
quately protected,  and  may  investigate 
any  event  or  practice  at  a  Department 
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.cBj   [DOE]  defense  production 
;y  that  it  determines  has  adverse- 
^ted.  or  may  adversely  affect 
health  and  safety, 
creation  of  a  Defense  Nuclear 
ties  Safety  Oversight  Board  is  an 
•tant  step  toward  addressing  the 
Titical  problems  we  face  today  in 
oring  safety  activities  at  our  Na- 
defense  production  facilities.  As 
of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
.....^  on  Defense,  I  fully  under- 
that  a  healthy  nuclear  weapons 
1  is  an  indispensable  component 
foundation  of  a  credible  nation- 
lense.  Unfortunately,  at  present 
national   security   is   imminently 
by  a  safety  situation  that 
an  embarrassment  in  our 
„...p   with    our   allies,    and    a 
in  our  relationship  with  our  ad- 
.es    At   the   Femald   Plant    in 
at  Rocky  Flats,  at  Hanford.  WA, 
>   Savannah   River   reactors   in 
Carolina,  and  at  other  materials 
iction    and    assembly    facilities, 
the  management  and  monitoring 
considerations  have  been  left 

^. sly  negligent. 

the  heart  of  the  issue,  lies  the  m- 
conflict  within  the  Department 
^ergy,  which  must  meet  the  De- 
it  of  Defense's  materials  pro- 
requirements  while  facing  the 

al  responsibility  of  operating 

facilities  safely.  Studies  conduct- 
recent  years  have  revealed  dis- 
evidence  that  DOEs  defense 
are  not  only  operating  with 
iw.»ting  and  unpredictable  equip- 
,  but  receive  oversight  through  a 
managed  and  inefficient  safety 
e  process. 
,c  conclusions  are  well-support- 
the  evaluations  of  distinquished 
ists  and  engineers  who  have  a 
deal  of  experience  with  the  in- 
,.y.  In  the  report  that  he  present- 
,o  Secretary  Herrington  last  Octo- 
:.    Louis  H.  Roddis,  chairman  of  an 
•r  >actor  review  panel  created  by  the 
himself,  said  that  the  De- 
wvS   environment,   safety,   and 
,...  office  lacks  the  authority  to  ef- 
ively  monitor  safety  operations  at 
E's  defense  facilities.  The  findings 
the  Roddis  panel  have  been  rein- 
by  a  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
report  released  last  November 
concludes  that  "DOE  has  set  up 
standards  that  it  cannot  accu- 
if^.j  verify,  nor  safely  unplement. " 
Clearly,  the  safety  problem  is  one 
we  have  to  get  on  top  of  immedi- 
before  it  further  endangers  the 
safety  and  threatens  national 
...vy.  Because  tritium  has  a  half- 
of  only  12  years  and  has  to  be  re- 
in our  nuclear  weapons  about 
6  years,  if  our  existing  tritium 
auction  facilities  cannot  continue 
operate  because  of  safety  concerns, 
we  are  unable  to  bring  a  new  pro- 
Jon  facility  on  line  in  time  to  meet 
production  need,  a  time  gap  will  be 
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created  which  will  represent  a  nation- 
al security  crisis  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude. ^  . 

To  leave  the  door  open  for  such  a 
situation  to  occur  would  be  outra- 
geously unfair  to  the  American  people. 
This  amendment  takes  an  important 
step  towards  correcting  the  problem 
by  creating  an  oversight  board  oyer 
DOE  defense  production  facilities 
which  lies  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

Frankly.  I  had  looked  at  offering  a 
much  stronger  measure  than  this 
amendment,  and  have  testified  in  the 
past  year  before  both  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  this  regard. 
However,  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  solid  effort  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  provides  the  public  with 
needed  assurance  that  an  outside 
entity  exists  which  will  remain  vigi- 
lant in  identifying  and  responding  to 
the  safety  problem  areas  associated 
with  the  production  of  defense  nuclear 
materials. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  Mr.  AuCoin. 
This  amendment  is  being  offered  to  re- 
spond to  the  very  critical  need  to  stay 
on  a  reasonable  timetable  for  cleaning 
up  hazardous  wastes  at  the  Hanford 
Reservation  in  Washington  State. 

Although  we  are  now  beginning  to 
see  some  progress  in  responding  to  the 
problems  posed  by  dangerous  wastes 
at  defense  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  are  only  beginning 
to  scratch  the  surface  in  dealing  with 
this  situation.  Because  of  years  of  ne- 
glect by  the  Department  of  Energy 
[DOE]  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
move  aggressively  in  this  direction. 

The  accumulation  of  dangerous 
wastes  is  particularly  acute  at  the 
Hanford  Reservation  as  a  consequence 
of  more  than  forty  years  of  defense 
production  activities.  The  direct  result 
of  these  activities  is  that  large 
amounts  of  radioactive  wastes  have 
been  generated  and  temporarily  stored 
at  Hanford.  The  quantity  of  these 
wastes  makes  Hanford  the  Nation's 
largest    storage    site    for    radioactive 

waste. 

Not  only  is  there  a  large  amount  ol 
waste  stored  at  the  site,  but  they  are 
of  a  complicated  mixture.  Some  wastes 
are  liquid,  others  are  solid,  and  some 
are  a  sludge  substance.  All  of  these 
wastes   present   a   clear   and   present 
danger  to  both  human  beings  and  the 
natural  environment.  Some  of  these 
wastes  will  decay  in  a  few  hundred 
years,  but  others  will  remain  radioac- 
tive for  millions  of  years.  While  most 
of  the  defense  waste  placed  in  storage 
on  the  reservation  since  1970  is  easily 
retrivable.  much  of  the  waste  disposed 
there  prior  to  that  time  present  some 


very  difficult  technical  challenges  be- 
cause of  leakage  into  the  soil. 

What  is  even  more  serious  is  that 
unless  we  get  moving  aggressively  on 
researching  and  accurately  character- 
izing the  area,  we  won't  be  able  to 
fully  assess  how  serious  a  threat  the 
existing  waste  poses  to  ground  water 
in  eastern  Washington.  Any  seepage  of 
radioactive  waste  into  the  Columbia 
River  could  poison  the  water  supply 
for  thousands  of  citizens  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

This  amendment  is  just  one  small 
step  toward  addressing  the  problem.  It 
simply  transfers  $35  million  from  the 
DOE  weapons  activity— to  be  used  to 
support  the  funding  effort  to  clean  up 
hazardous  wastes  at  Hanford.  The 
transferred  amount  represents  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  entire  account 
and  will  not  create  a  problem  for  the 
mission  of  that  activity.  Instead,  these 
funds  will  be  used  to  help  keep  us  on 
track  with  a  30-year  cleanup  schedule, 
which  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
both  the  Nation  and  the  citizens  of 
the  Northwest. 

The  need  at  Hanford  is  much  great- 
er than  we  are  attempting  to  address 
through  this  amendment.  We  believe 
that  at  a  minimum.  $150  million   is 
necessary  to  adequately  address  the 
problem  in  fiscal  year  1989.  A  great 
portion  of  this  money  can  come  from 
the  administration's  requested  $95  mil- 
lion for  waste  cleanup  at  Hanford  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Additionally,  as  a 
result  of  the  N-reactor's  closing  there 
are  funds  available  at  Hanford  that  we 
would  like  to  see  remain  at  the  reser- 
vation to  respond  to  the  waste  cleanup 
need.  Specifically,  funds  that  had  been 
designated  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  con- 
struction of  additional  waste  storage 
tanks  and  for  processing  fuel  can  be 
used  to  support  waste  cleanup  as  a 
result  of  the  N-reactor's  closing.  Even 
drawing  on  these  resources,  we  will 
fall  short  on  the  critical  need  in  fiscal 
year  1989  unless  additional  resources 
are  identified. 

Providing  such  additional  resources 
is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  highly  practical 
and  highly  necessary.  The  old  saying 
that  goes:  'We  can  pay  a  little  now  or 
a  lot  later"  is  very  applicable  to  the 
present  situation  at  Hanford.  Cleaning 
up  this  dangerous  accumulation  of 
wastes  is  an  item  on  our  national 
agenda  that  we  simply  have  to  move 
forward  in  addressing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Lowry]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  work  on  this  subject. 
I  also  urge  passage  of  this  en  bloc 
amendment.   It  covers  many   of  the 


things  that  the  gentleman  has  worked 
very  hard  on.  and  all  of  us  in  the 
Northwest. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
amendment,  which  calls  for  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Financial  Manage- 
ment in  each  of  the  services,  is  now  in- 
cluded in  this  package  of  en  bloc 
amendments. 

My  legislation  expands  on  a  provi- 
sion included  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
House  Defense  authorization  bill  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. The  House  bill  requires  that  one 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  in  each  of 
the  services  will  have  principal  respon- 
sibility for  the  exercise  of  comptroller 
functions  for  the  services,  including  fi- 
nancial management. 

My  amendment  also  calls  for  one  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  for  each  of 
the  services  to  be  designated  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Financial  Man- 
agement. It  then  goes  on  to  define  the 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  that 
office. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
on  which  I  sit,  held  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  financial  management  and  fi- 
nancial control  in  the  services,  and,  in 
particular,  whether  reorganization  ef- 
forts reflect  one  of  the  fundamental 
goals  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Reor- 
ganization Act— strengthening  civilian 
control. 

As  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
knows,  this  is  of  particular  concern  in 
the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  abolished 
its  civilian  office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Financial  Management  during 
the  reorganization  and  is  currently  the 
only  service  without  such  an  office. 
The  financial  management  functions 
in  the  Air  Force  are  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Air  Force  comptroller, 
who  is  a  military  officer. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  was 
assigned  by  Chairman  Nichols  to  look 
at  the  financial  management  functions 
in  the  services.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Bowsher,  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  issue.  In  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  in  February 
he  said  that  '"  *  '  the  Air  Force's 
elimination  of  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Financial  Manage- 
ment should  concern  the  Congress  be- 
cause it  may  diminish  civilian  con- 
trol." He  strongly  recommended  that 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Financial 
Management  should  be  required  by 
statute  for  all  military  departments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
this  and  goes  a  step  further.  It  man- 
dates that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Financial  Management  develop  and 
maintain  accounting,  internal  control, 
and  financial  reporting  systems.  He  or 
she  shall  ensure  that  complete  and 


timely  accounting  and  financial  infor- 
mation is  available  within  the  depart- 
ment, that  cost  information  is  devel- 
oped and  reported,  and  that  account- 
ing and  budgeting  information  is  inte- 
grated. The  Assistant  Secretary  will 
also  be  responsible  for  developing  and 
implementing  systems  for  property 
and  inventory  management,  which  is  a 
troublesome  area  and  accounts  for 
millions  of  dollars  of  waste  each  year. 
In  short,  this  legislation,  which  was 
developed  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Bowsher.  should  help  ensure  that  fi- 
nancial systems  are  sound.  It  should 
provide  for  accountability  over  Gov- 
ernment resources  and  make  complete, 
reliable,  consistent,  and  timely  infor- 
mation available  to  policymakers,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  services,  and  the 
Congress. 

I  applaud  Chairman  Nichols'  lead- 
ership in  this  very  important  area  and 
look  forward  to  our  continued  exami- 
nation of  the  effects  of  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Reorganization  Act  on  the 
services'  financial  and  acquisition  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chariman.  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  accepting  the 
amendment. 

It  strengthens  a  provision  in  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  which  I  spon- 
sored. My  provision  requires  each  mili- 
tary department  to  have  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Financial  Management— 
a  civilian  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Army  and  Navy  already 
have  a  civilian  Assistant  Secretary 
heading  their  financial  management 
operations.  Only  the  Air  Force  is  out 
of  step.  The  effect  of  my  provision, 
therefore,  is  to  require  the  Air  Force 
to  reestablish  a  civilian  as  head  of  Air 
Force  Financial  Management. 

The  Air  Force  used  the  headquarters 
reorganization  mandated  by  Gold- 
water-Nichols  to  abolish  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Financial 
Management  and  made  the  military 
comptroller  its  chief  financial  manag- 
er. The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  told  Congress  that  the 
Air  Force  action  should  be  of  concern 
because  it  may  diminish  civilian  con- 
trol. The  Comptroller  General  sup- 
ports my  provision— which  brings  me 
back  to  the  amendment  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  a  member  of  the  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  who  has  close- 
ly followed  the  implementation  of  the 
military  department  reorganizations- 
asked  the  Comptroller  General  if  he 
would  also  recommend  defining  the 
authorities  of  the  Financial  Manage- 
ment Assistant  Secretary.  I  under- 
stand  that   she   and   her   staff   have 


worked  closely  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  developing  the  pre- 
cise language  in  her  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  her  amendment  strengthens 
my  provision  and  I  therefore  welcome 
it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  result  of  discussions  in  the  procure- 
ment subcommittee,  the  subcommittee 
has  agreed  to  establish  a  nuclear  fa- 
cilities oversight  committee.  The  com- 
mittee held  a  hearing,  and  a  version  of 
the  amendment  was  considered  by  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee.  We 
are  pleased  that  we  have  a  provision 
that  all  parties  can  support. 

This  action  should  add  to  the  safety 

of  the  operations  of  nuclear  facilities. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 

Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Sharp  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Dicks  of  Washington,  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  create  a  Defense  Nucle- 
ar Facilities  Safety  Board.  This 
amendment  is  not  an  idea  that  we  gen- 
erated on  our  own;  it  stems  directly 
from  a  study  done  by  a  panel  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  For 
that  reason,  before  I  explain  the 
amendment  itself.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain its  background. 

Shortly  after  the  accident  at  Cher- 
nobyl in  April  1986.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  John  S.  Herrington.  requested 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
make  an  independent  assessment  of 
the  implications  of  the  accident  for 
the  safe  operation  of  11  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  [DOE]  larger  reac- 
tors. The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences impaneled  a  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  experts,  chaired  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Meserve,  and  in  October  of  last 
year,  the  Committee  to  Assess  Safety 
and  Technical  Issues  at  DOE  Reactors 
[Committee]  issued  its  report. 

The  Committee's  report  provided  an 
assessment  of  the  safety  and  technical 
issues  at  4  of  the  11  class  A  reactors: 
the  K-  L-  and  P-reactors  located  at  the 
Savannah  River  plant  in  South  Caroli- 
na and  the  N-reactor  located  on  the 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation  in 
Washington.  These  reactors  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "defense  production 
reactors."  because  they  are  primarily 
operated  to  supply  DOD  with  Plutoni- 
um and  tritium  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons.  The  K-  and  P-reactors  are 
used  mainly  to  produce  tritiimi,  and 
the  L-reactor.  restarted  in  1985  after  a 
17-year  hiatus,  is  currently  used  only 
to  produce  plutonium  239.  The  N-reac- 
tor is  a  graphite-moderated  reactor 
used  to  produce  weapons-grade  pluto- 
nium. The  Savannah  River  reactors 
were  built  in  the  1950's  and  the  N-re- 
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itarted  operation  in  1963.  In  the 
of  the  Committee,  both  reactor 
ire  old  and  are  beginning  to  ex- 
lief-limiting,   material   aging 
,  .„  on  by  irradiation  and  corro- 
$tress  corrosion  cracking  of  the 
steel  piping  system  and  reac- 
„  is  the  most  acute  aging  prob- 
fjicing  the  Savannah  River  reac- 
the  N-reactor.  graphite  expan- 
stressing  hardware  within  the 
„  core,  at  a  time  when  embrittle- 
caused  by  irradiation  is  making 
ponents  less  able  to  withstand 
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Committee    began    by    askmg, 

is  the  stated  safety  objective 

defense  production  reactors?" 

sh  they  found  that  the  stated 

objective  is  a  level  of  safety 

to    commercial    nuclear 

, ;,  which  is  plain  and  clear, 

ound  a  high  degree  of  confusion 
vithin  DOE  and  among  contrac- 
aff.  The  Committee  concluded 
the  Department  has  not  clearly 
ed,    documented,    or    imple- 
any  specific  safety  objective 
ts    reactors."    The     Committee 
that  the  "department  has  failed 
scify    its    safety    requirements 
,  has  failed  to  apply  them  uni- 
at  the  two  production  reactor 
and    has    failed    to    implement 
in  a  timely  manner."  These  fail- 
ire  all  the  more  serious  because 
age  and  design  of  the  defense 
jn    reactors"    call     for    "in- 
,_   levels   of   technological   vigi- 
"  Indeed,  the  Committee  found 
'levels  of  technological  vigilance 
r  than  those  found  in  the  com- 
al  nuclear  industry  are  needed  to 
,.   comparable  levels  of  safety."  As 
Qommittee  put  it,  "the  complexity 
[production  reactors]  is  inimical 
in  ways  that  are  not  easy  to 
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Committee    found    that   some 

questions      of      safety 

y  had  not  been  made.  For  exam- 

t  said.   'The  level  of  uncertainty 

how  long  the  production  reac- 

can  be  safely  operated  is  high. 

At  both  Savannah  River  Plant 

and  Hanford,  the  Committee 

that  neither  DOE  nor  its  con- 

._  had  "a  thorough  understand- 

the  behavior  of  the  reactors  in  a 

loss-of-coolant  accident."  Pur- 

.',  in  the  6  years  prior  to  the 

.  at  Chernobyl,  the  Committee 

that    DOE    headquarters    had 

an  appraisal  of  reactor  safety 

at  SRP  only  twice  and  at 

only  once. 

SRP,  the  number  of  unresolved 

incidents  has  been  steadily  in- 

..„  over  time.  In  1983,  there  were 

luch  unresolved  incidents;  by  1986, 

number  of  unresolved  incidents 

risen  to  over  250. 

a  way  of  explaining  how  this  situ- 
1  had  come  about,  the  Committee 
a  short  history  of  the  defense  nu- 
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clear  reactor.  In  1946.  when  the  AEC 
was  formed,  it  was  given  responsibility 
for  the  production  of  nuclear  materi- 
als. In  its  early  days,  the  AEC  led  the 
way  in  reactor  safety.  Within  the  AEC 
was  a  small  group  of  of  the  highest 
technical  quality  in  the  headquarters 
staff,  whose  role  was  to  ride  herd  on 
the  contractors  and  keep  their  feet  to 
the  fire.  Those  conditions  no  longer 
prevail  for  several  reasons. 

First,  of  course,  the  AEC  was  reorga- 
nized in  1974  into  an  independent  reg- 
ulatory body,  the  NRC,  and  an  operat- 
ing agency,  ERDA,  which  became 
DOE  in  1977. 

Second,  commercial  experience  with 
nuclear  reactor  operations  has  become 
far  more  extensive  than  that  of  DOE; 
and  national  leadership  on  matters  of 
nuclear  safety  has  shifted  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  [NRC], 
due  its  role  as  regulator  of  more  than 
100  nuclear  powerplants. 

Third,  funding  constraints  have  di- 
minished the  role  DOE  has  been  able 
to  play  in  the  area  of  reactor  safety. 
Beginning  in  the  mid-1970's.  reactor 
upgrades  and  plant  maintenance  were 
deferred.  Budgetary  pressures  mount- 
ed in  the  1980's  so  that  DOE's  safety 
activities  were  largely  devoted  to 
catching    up    with    deferred    mainte- 

Fourth  DOE  has  delegated  reactor 
operation  extensively  to  its  contrac- 
tors. Both  at  DOE  headquarters  and 
at  the  Richland  and  Savannah  River 
operations  offices,  DOE  relies  almost 
entirely  on  its  contractors  to  identify 
safety  concerns  and  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate actions.  In  large  part,  the 
Committee  found  that  this  "results 
from  a  marked  imbalance  in  technical 
capabilities  and  experience  between 
the  contractors  and  the  DOE  staff." 

Finally,   in   the   days   of   the   AEC. 
there    were    standing    committees    of 
nonagency  advisers,  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory   Committee   on   Reactor   Safe- 
guards   [ACRS].    There    is    still    an 
ACRS,  but  it  advises  the  NRC.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  has  the  authority 
under  42  U.S.C.  5814  to  seek  advice 
from    the    ACRS,    but    it    has    never 
sought  the  advice  of  the  ACRS  on  the 
production    reactors.    In    1979,    after 
Three  Mile  Island,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary  of   Energy   formed   an   in-house 
panel  to  study  the  safety  of  DOE's 
large  reactors  in  light  of  the  TMI  acci- 
dent. The  study  was  narrowly  focused 
on  operator  training,  but  it  pointed 
out  that  DOE  was  not  effectively  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear  safety  and  did  not 
have  the  in-house  capability  to  do  so. 
That  was  in  1981.  Six  years  later,  only 
one  of  the  recommendations  made  as  a 
result  of  DOE'S  study  has  been  carried 
out:  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Environ- 
ment, Health  and  Safety  has  been  cre- 
ated. 

Considering    all    of    these    circum- 
stances,  the  NAS  panel  found  that 


"DOE'S  safety  oversight  of  the  produc- 
tion reactors  is  ingrown  and  largely 
outside  the  scrutiny  of  the  public. 
Weaknesses  in  management  of  the  de- 
fense production  reactors  have  led  to  a 
loose-knit  system  of  largely  self-regu- 
lated contractors  operating  within 
budgetary  constraints  imposed  by  and 
on  DOE. "  The  panel,  therefore,  rec- 
ommended an  "external  oversight 
committee,  advisory  to  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  with  following  features: 

Members  of  recognized  stature  with 
expertise  covering  the  full  range  of 
disciplines  relevant  to  reactor  safety; 

Membership  from  outside  the  DOE 
community; 
Authority  to  set  its  own  agenda; 
Authority  to  review  design,  safety 
analysis  operations,  management,  in- 
spection, and  enforcement;  and 

The  Sharp-Spratt-Dicks  amendment 
follows  this  recommendation.  Our 
amendment  would  create  an  agency, 
outside  DOE  and  independent  of  it, 
whose  sole  concern  would  be  safety  at 
the  defense  production  reactors. 
Therefore,  we  take  up  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  by  creating  "an 
external  oversight"  body.  The  Defense 
Facilities  Nuclear  Safety  Board  would 
be  composed  of  five  members  appoint- 
ed from  civilian  life.  Once  again,  we 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committtee,  providing  for  member- 
ship from  outside  DOE,  chosen  amorig 
those  who  are  "respected  experts  in 
the  field. "  The  Board's  oversight  is 
confined  to  matters  of  health  and 
safety,  but  within  this  area,  it  has  a 
broad  charter  and  the  authority  to  set 
its  own  agenda.  Finally,  we  provide  the 
Board  with  a  staff  up  to  100  personnel 
and  a  budget  in  its  initial  year  up  to  $7 
million. 

We  also  vest  the  Board  with  the  au- 
thority to  "procure  the  termporary 
and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants."  I,  for  one,  wanted  to 
fix  the  composition  of  the  governing 
Board,  so  that  it  would  include  three 
full-time  Commissioners  or  Directors 
and  four  or  possibly  more  part-time 
Commissioners,  who  would  assume  the 
role  of  "outside  directors."  We  were 
not  able  to  agree  among  ourselves  on 
just  how  this  should  be  done,  so  we 
have  left  the  Board  governed  by  a 
commission  of  five  members,  all  full 
time. 

The  one  major  criticism  made  of  our 
amendment  by  Dr.  Meserve,  Chairman 
of  the  NAS  Committee,  was  that  it 
might  become  "a  body  of  overseers 
overseeing  the  overseers."  What  his 
Committee  sought,  he  said,  was  a 
panel  of  the  very  best  experts  on  reac- 
tor technology,  to  supply  DOE  with  an 
infusion  of  talent  and  technical  in- 
sight it  now  lacks.  The  Board  has  the 
authority  to  go  and  procure  such  ex- 
pertise; and  if  it  is  to  live  up  to  its  ex- 
pectations, and  meet  the  needs  identi- 
fied by  the  NAS  Committee,  it  will 
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need  to  exercise  this  authority  liberal- 
ly. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  still  con- 
sider in  conference  a  makeup  of  the 
Board's  governing  body  that  will  in- 
clude part-time  "outside  directors."  In 
any  event,  as  Congress  oversees  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Board  and  its  ini- 
tial work,  I  think  we  should  watch 
closely  for  how  well  the  Board  suc- 
ceeds in  engaging  the  best  expertise 
available  to  advise  it  and  DOE  on  mat- 
ters of  safety  at  the  reactors  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
more  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman,  Mr.  Aspin;  the  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Dickinson;  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Mavroules;  the  Republican 
whip,  Mr.  LOTT;  and  my  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Yatron,  and 
Mr.  Gaydos  for  working  with  Mr.  Foglietta 
and  me  on  my  amendment.  The  bipartisan 
consensus  we  have  reached  here  today  will 
force  the  Defense  Department  to  reexamine 
its  policy  of  depending  on  Soviet  natural  gas 
to  heat  our  bases  in  Europe,  and  it  may  save 
United  States  taxpayers  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  subsidies  for  German  municipal  heating  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  evolves,  in 
part,  from  a  factfinding  mission  that  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta and  I  made  to  West  Germany  a  little 
over  a  month  ago.  My  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania takes  his  oversight  responsibilities  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee quite  seriously,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  diligence.  A  family  emergency  prevents 
him  from  being  with  us  today,  and  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  important 
contribution  he  has  made  to  our  effort. 

During  our  trip  to  West  Germany  we  visited 
Army  and  Air  Force  installations  and  met  with 
both  United  States  military  commanders  and 
local  German  officials.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  shocked  at  what  we  learned.  A  full  12- 
page  report  on  our  factfinding  mission  was 
submitted  to  Chairman  Aspin  on  April  7,  1988, 
and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  April  19,  1988. 

We  discovered  during  our  March  trip  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  plunging  ahead 
with  contracts  to  convert  the  heating  systems 
at  United  States  bases  in  Europe  from  sys- 
tems which  use  primarily  United  States  energy 
resources  to  systems  which  use  natural  gas 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Sea,  coal 
from  West  Germany,  and  oil  from  a  variety  of 
non-United  States  sources  including  OPEC 
nations  and  Libya. 

The  most  shocking  single  thing  we  learned 
during  the  trip  was  how  dangerously  depend- 
ent our  European  bases  will  be  on  Soviet  nat- 
ural gas  if  these  conversions  continue.  While 
the  Defense  Department  was  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  Germany  today  receives  25  per- 
cent of  its  natural  gas  from  Eastern  bloc  na- 
tions. Gen.  Glenn  K.  Otis,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe,  admitted  to 
me  in  a  letter  dated  April  26,  1988,  that  this 
percentage  will  rise  to  30  percent  by  1992.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  in  the  past  DOD  esti- 
mates of  Eastern  bloc  natural  gas  usage  have 
always  been  low,  and  as  North  Sea  reserves 


are  depleted  over  the  next  10  to  15  years  de- 
pendence on  Soviet  natural  gas  will  undoubt- 
edly increase. 

General  Otis'  letter  also  acknowledges  that 
while  Germany  buys  little  or  none  of  its  oil 
from  the  United  Stales,  33  percent  of  its 
supply  does  come  from  Africa.  I  have  not 
been  provided  a  breakdown  of  the  African  oil 
suppliers,  but  I  suspect  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  that  oil  comes  from  Libya— a  most 
unreliable  supplier  in  time  of  emergency. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  tie  for  the  United 
States  to  be  buying  natural  gas  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  oil  from  Libya,  to  heat  our 
bases  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  threat  of 
supply  interruptions,  our  indirect  purchase  of 
these  fuels  provides  the  economies  of  these 
nations  with  badly  needed  Western  currency. 
It  was  also  painfully  obvious  to  us  that  by 
converting  from  on-base  heating  systems  to 
off-base  heating  systems  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  substantially  increasing  the  opportuni- 
ty for  ten'orists  to  disrupt  activities  at  our  Euro- 
pean bases.  The  on-base  systems  we  current- 
ly use  are  much  less  vulnerable  to  attack  than 
the  off-base  systems  German  municipalities 
are  forcing  on  us.  As  all  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  threat  of  terrorist  attack  in  Germa- 
ny is  very  real. 

We  also  discovered  during  our  trip  that  U.S. 
taxpayers  are  heavily  subsidizing  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  building  these  new  heating  sys- 
tems for  German  municipalities.  While  the  De- 
fense Department  claims  that  we  are  only 
paying  our  proportional  "fair  share,"  the  evi- 
dence suggests  othenwise.  In  particular,  the 
capitalization  of  the  plants  is  being  spread 
over  only  a  1 0-year  period,  instead  of  the  20- 
25  years  that  is  normal. 

All  in  all,  U.S.  taxpayers  are  committed  to 
paying  nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  conversions 
currently  in  progress,  and  millions,  maybe  bil- 
lions, more  for  future  conversion.  All  these  ex- 
penses are  being  incurred  without  receiving  a 
single  BTU  of  heat.  We  will  pay  separately  for 
the  heat  when  it  is  finally  delivered. 

It  is  also  worth  noting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  the  Defense  Department  builds  a  new 
base  in  the  United  States  it  does  not  pay  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  heating  plant  for  the 
community  which  surrounds  the  plant.  We  are 
subsidizing  the  German  economy,  and 
German  businesses,  when  we  will  not  provide 
similar  aid  in  the  United  States. 

This  raises  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
paying  more  than  our  fair  share  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe.  Currently  the  United  States 
spends  6.8  percent  of  its  gross  domestic 
product  [GDP]  on  defense,  while  Germany 
spends  only  3.1  percent  of  its  GDP  on  de- 
fense. According  to  NATO,  the  United  States 
already  pays  for  68  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
alliance. 

Even  though  we  are  already  paying  more 
than  our  fair  share,  and  even  though  the 
United  States  currently  has  a  $16.3  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Germany,  German  munici- 
palities want  us  to  subsidize  their  economies 
and  their  infrastructures  by  helping  to  pay  the 
cost  of  new  municipal  heating  systems. 

A  GAO  report  issued  last  fall  also  calls  into 
question  the  assumptions  used  by  the  De- 
fense Department  in  its  cost-benefit  analyses 
which  supposedly  show  that  district  heat  is 
less  expensive  than  the  current  system  over 


the  life  cycle  of  the  system.  These  CXDD  anal- 
yses rely  on  exchange  rates  between  the 
dollar  and  the  mark  which  are  now  way  out  of 
date.  The  dollar  has  dropped  roughly  an  addi- 
tional 40  percent  against  the  mark  since  the 
GAO  issued  its  report.  Cleariy  these  cost-ben- 
efit analyses  need  to  be  redone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  allow  local 
German  officials  to  dictate  either  United 
States  security  policy,  or  that  our  tax  dollars 
be  used  to  subsidize  their  local  economies — 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  economy. 
Even  more  importantly,  we  should  not  allow 
the  [Defense  Department  to  set  in  motion  poli- 
cies which  will  lead  us  down  an  irreversible 
course  of  dependence  on  Soviet  natural  gas 
and  Libyan  oil. 

My  amendment  directs  the  Departrrient  of 
Defense,  in  conjunction  with  the  [Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce,  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  February  1 ,  1 989,  on  the  national  se- 
curity and  economic  policy,  consequences  of 
converting  our  bases  in  Europe  to  district 
heat,  direct  natural  gas,  or  other  fuel  systems. 
It  also  places  a  moratorium  on  conversions 
until  July  1,  1989,  in  order  to  give  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  review,  and  act  on, 
the  interagency  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  important  policy 
considerations  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  we  embark  on  an  irreversible 
policy  course.  We  cannot  allow  inconsistent, 
ad  hoc  decisions  by  lower  level  bureaucrats  at 
the  Defense  Department,  to  subvert  ihe  Na- 
tion's best  interest.  If  we  are  going  to  buy  nat- 
ural gas  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  heat  our 
bases  in  Europe  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
"Why  are  we  in  Europe  in  the  first  place?"  We 
also  need  to  know  where  we  will  draw  the 
line.  If  we  can  buy  natural  gas  to  heat  our 
bases  from  the  Soviets,  is  it  also  all  right  to 
purchase  food,  clothing,  and  ammunition  for 
our  troops  from  the  Soviets?  It  is  time  we  had 
the  information  we  need  to  make  an  informed 
decision,  and  this  amendment  provides  us 
with  the  tools  to  gain  the  data  we  need  to 
make  a  knowledgeable  choice.  1  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  an 
amendment  by  my  colleague  Mr.  AuCoin  of 
Oregon,  which  will  authonze  an  additional  $35 
million  to  supplement  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's ongoing  cleanup  of  44  years  of  defense 
waste  at  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation. 

The  AuCoin  amendment  enjoys  bipartisan, 
bistate  support,  and  1  would  like  to  tfiank  my 
colleagues  in  both  delegations  for  the  coop- 
eration that  made  this  consensus  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  44  years  Hanford  has 
been  a  major  center  for  the  production  of  de- 
fense materials.  In  the  eariy  years  of  the  res- 
ervation, the  technology  for  the  treatment  and 
storage  of  radioactive  waste  was  not  always 
adequate,  and  environmental  considerations 
sometimes  took  a  back  seat  to  competing  na- 
tional needs.  Last  fall,  the  Department  of 
Energy  completed  work  on  a  plan  for  compre- 
hensive cleanup  on  the  Hanford  site,  a  plan 
that  was  prepared  in  consultation  with  State 
and  local  government  and  affected  groups  of 
citizens.  This  year,  we  must  continue  to 
ensure  that  the  ambitious  cleanup  plan  is  ade- 
quately funded. 
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AuCoiN's  amendment  would  target  the 
for  several  specific  activities.  First, 
will  be  added  to  the  waste  oper- 
and projects  account.  Of  this  amount, 
will  accelerate  the  modification  of 
.^.^..:.  which  separates  high  level  waste 
I  )w  level  waste.  The  other  $6  million  will 
operations  to  turn  the  low  level  waste 
grout  that  can  be  disposed  of  in  vaults. 
I,  $5  million  would  be  provided  to  ac- 
3    the    constmction    of    the    Hanford 
Vitrification  Plant,  a  facility  that  will  turn 
high  level  waste  into  a  glasslike  sub- 
that  will  be  easier  to  store  and  to 
..  safely  for  final  disposal.  Finally.  $18 
will  be  available  for  a  variety  of  site 

and  other  cleanup  activities. 

iddition  to  DOE's  aggressive  cleanup 
im,  the  items  in  Mr.  AuCoin's  amend- 
wiil  help  make  a  quick  and  aggressive 
>n  a  project  that  is  as  immense  as  it  is 
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wfcnt  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
of  the  Arnied  Services  Committee  for 
favorable  consideration  of  this  amend- 
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RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 

of  the  Kanjorski  amendment  and  I'll 

,__  why  in  one  sentence: 

s  mply  do  not  believe  that  a  bunch  of 

mayors  should  be  in  the  position  to 

r  $1  billion  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  in  a 

disguised  attempt  to  subsidize  their  own 

ipal  heating  system. 

jn  only  knows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 

. . . ,  is  already  spending  enough  money  for 

ct'fense  of  West  Gennany  and  the  rest  of 

Wes^m  Europe. 

here  we  are,  faced  with  a  situation 

the  Army  is  planning  to  spend  $1  billion 

m^mize  West  German  municipal  heating 

when  the  German  Government  itself 

to  spend  its  own  marks  for  this  pur- 


refus  BS 
pose 

Ar  d  why  should  they  when  Uncle  Sam  ap- 
pareitly  is  fully  prepared  to  let  out  89  sole- 
sour  :e  contracts  to  do  the  job  for  them! 

Tc  add  insult  to  injury,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  tfat  the  fuel  of  choice  for  these  German 
heat  ng  systems  is  Soviet  natural  gas. 

I'ri  sure  the  Kremlin  enjoys  this  one.  Mr. 
Charman.  What  better  way  to  undermine 
Unit  (d  States  military  readiness  in  West  Ger- 
mar  /  than  to  get  our  forces  addicted  to  a  de- 
pen  lency  on  Soviet  energy. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  local 
povn  sr  systems  would  be  one  of  the  first  tar- 
gets of  an  energy  attack, 
^at  this  amendment  says  is  let's  take  a 
at  the  security  and  economic  aspects  of 
situation  prior  to  rushing  headlong  into  a 
that  has  the  potential  to  out-boon- 
any  other  boondoggle  that  has  ever 
associated  with  the  budget  for  the  De- 
ent  of  Defense, 
jrge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  amend- 


loot 
this 

program 
dog  ]le 
be€i 
par  ment 

I 
me*t. 

N  r.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
suf  3ort  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
frie  KJ  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Sharp,  in  conjunction 
with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr 
Die  KS 

1  his  amendment  addresses  an  issue  critical 
to  this  bill  and  more  importantly,  to  our 
Na  ion— nuclear     safety.     This     amendment 


would  establish  a  five-member  Nuclear  Safety 
Oversight  Board  to  provide  independent  tech- 
nical advice  to  the  Department  of  Energy  re- 
garding the  safety  of  their  nuclear  defense  fa- 
cilities. This  amendment  would  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  directly  address  the  sorry  safety  record  at 
DOE  facilities. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  safety 
oversight  at  DOE  nuclear  facilities.  Since  they 
are  outside  the  regulation  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  there  has  been  no  out- 
side oversight  of  their  facilities  since  1974. 

I  have  been  following  this  issue  for  several 
years.  In  May  of  1986,  2  years  ago,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy.  John  S.  Herrington. 
concerning  DOE'S  development  of  emergency 
evacuation  plans,  a  central  and  vitally  impor- 
tant part  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplant  plan- 
ning. 

I  learned  that  DOE  does  not  plan  to  devel- 
op such  plans  in  conjunction  with  State  and 
local  oHicials,  explaining  that  DOE  reactors 
are  quite  different  from  commercial  reactors, 
and  that  DOE  has  in  place  equipment  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  "highly  unlikely"  from 
ever  happening. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  learned  from  the 
Chernobyl  experience  that  the  highly  unlikely 
can  happen.  DOE's  cavalier  disregard  of  ac- 
cepted industry  safety  practice  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  independent  board 
created  by  this  amendment  will  force  DOE  to 
examine  its  safety  practices,  ensuring  safer 
operation  of  these  faciltiies  and  less  chance 
that  the  "highly  unlikely"  will  happen. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant amendment.  Whatever  one's  feelings 
on  the  volatile  issue  of  nuclear  power,  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  safe  operation  of  exist- 
ing facilities  is  crucial.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
issue,  which  I  have  been  following  for  2  years, 
has  now  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  This  amendment  deserves  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Sharp-Spratt-Dicks  amendment 
which  establishes  a  five-member,  Presidential- 
ly  appointed  independent  Defense  Nuclear 
Facilities  Safety  Board  to  oversee  the  safety 
of  Department  of  Energy  defense  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  these  facilities,  the  Savannah  River  Plant,  is 
in  my  district. 

This  amendment  will  ensure  that  the  citi- 
zens who  live  in  the  area  surrounding  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant  can  continue  to  have  con- 
fidence that  the  vital  national  security  work 
that  is  carried  out  at  the  facility  will  not  endan- 
ger their  health  or  safety.  I  think  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  truly  independent  oversight 
Board  such  as  this  is  desirable  even  if  you 
think  that  DOE  and  its  contractors  are  current- 
ly doing  a  good  job  of  operating  these  facili- 
ties. 

No  matter  how  hard  people  are  trying  to  do 
a  good  job,  it  helps  to  have  some  independ- 
ent, objective  evaluation  of  their  performance 
to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  get  careless  or 
complacent.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  wants  to  do  the 
best  job  he  can,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of 
us  work  just  a  little  bit  harder  because  we 


know  that  the  voters  are  watching  us  very 
carefully. 

The  citizens  of  the  third  district  of  South 
Carolina  have  strongly  supported  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Savannah  River  Plant.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  that  support  continues  to  be  de- 
served, we  have  a  responsibility  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  guarantee  the  safe  operation 
of  the  Savannah  River  Plant  for  years  to 
come.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  a 
major  step  toward  such  a  guarantee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  all  of  those  who 
worked  so  hard  to  craft  a  compromise  amend- 
ment that  will  establish  an  effective  independ- 
ent oversight  Board  without  unduly  burdening 
the  Department  of  Energy  or  threatening  na- 
tional security. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Representative 
Phil  Sharp  of  Indiana  and  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  Representative  John  Spratt, 
for  the  statesmanship  they  demonstrated  in 
working  out  a  number  of  jurisdictional  and 
substantive  differences  and  bringing  us  an 
amendment  that  enjoys  broad  support. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Sharp-Spratt-Dicks  amendment,  which 
will  finally  provide  meaningful  independent 
oversight  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  nu- 
clear operations. 

This  bill  is  based  on  H.R.  4121.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Facilities  Safety  Act  of  1987. 
which  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]  last  year.  It  is  narrowly 
drawn  to  deal  with  a  specific,  but  very  serious 
problem. 

The  problem  is  the  Department  of  Energy. 
The  Department  of  Energy's  nuclear  oper- 
ations are  out  of  control.  While  DOE  should 
make  the  safe  operation  of  its  nuclear  facili- 
ties of  paramount  importance,  it  consistently 
subordinates  safety  to  production  goals.  While 
civilian  nuclear  facilities  are  held  to  stringent 
standards  of  safety  enforced  by  an  independ- 
ent overseer,  DOE  enjoys  the  special  status 
of  being  its  own  regulator. 

DOE'S  nuclear  facilities  are  not  operated 
with  adequate  regard  to  safety.  That's  not  be- 
cause DOE  is  filled  with  bad  people.  It's  not. 
It's  because  of  a  simple  fact,  which  we  have 
recognized  throughout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try—that is,  self-regulation  creates  a  conflict- 
of-interest  which  even  the  most  conscientious 
agency  would  not  be  able  to  totally  overcome. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  we  have  had  for  over  200 


years. 

The  Sharp-Spratt-Dicks  amendment  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  this  problem.  It 
will  establish  a  five-member  Board  to  review 
health  and  safety  standards  for  DOE  defense 
facilities,  conduct  investigations,  and  recom- 
mend management  changes.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Board  will  be  made  public.  And, 
for  the  first  time,  this  Board  will  be  independ- 
ent of  DOE. 

One  of  DOE'S  frequent  objections  to  inde- 
pendent oversight  of  its  nuclear  operations 
has  always  been  a  concern  that  an  independ- 
ent board  might  not  appreciate  the  national 
security  needs  which  are  served  by  these  op- 
erations. Frankly,  I  don't  think  that  it  will  be  at 
all  difficult  to  find  five  Board  members  who 
are  sensitive  to  national  security  needs.  But  in 


any  event,  the  Sharp-Spratt-Dicks  amendment 
provides  additional  assurance  that  our  nation- 
al security  needs  be  met  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  ultimate  au- 
thority to  act  on  Board  recommendations, 

I  think  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  create 
an  even  stronger  independent  board  than  is 
established  by  the  Sharp-Spratt-Dicks  amend- 
ment. Nonetheless,  1  can  support  this  amend- 
ment enthusiastically,  because  it  does  repre- 
sent major  progress  in  the  effort  to  bring  DOE 
under  control. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Sharp,  of  Indiana,  to  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill.  This  amendment  is  similar  to  H.R. 
3123,  the  Nuclear  Protections  and  Safety  Act, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  on  August  5, 
1987.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  included  a  similar  provision  authored  by 
Senator  Glenn,  of  Ohio,  in  its  defense  author- 
ization bill. 

The  amendment  establishes  an  independ- 
ent oversight  Board  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  improve  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards in  operation  at  DOE  defense  facilities. 
The  Board  will  be  responsible  for  reviewing 
DOE'S  health  and  safety  standards,  investigat- 
ing nuclear  accidents,  and  making  recommen- 
dations to  safeguard  the  environment  and 
ensure  the  health  and  safety  of  DOE  workers 
and  the  general  public. 

The  amendment  follows  recommendations 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAOl  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Both  organizations  found  severe  deficiencies 
in  DOE'S  handling  of  its  health  and  safety  re- 
sponsibilities and  concluded  that  independent 
oversight  was  necessary  to  protect  the  public. 
A  1987  report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  called  DOE's  health  and  safety  over- 
sight "ingrown  and  largely  outside  the  scrutiny 
of  the  public." 

The  GAO  has  issued  approximately  20  re- 
ports over  the  past  several  years  which  docu- 
ment unresolved  health,  safety  and  environ- 
mental problems  at  DOE  defense  facilities. 
From  September  1986  to  April  1987.  the  DOE 
shut  down  nine  research  and  weapons  pro- 
duction facilities  because  of  operational  and 
safety  problems. 

This  problem  is  widespread— DOE  nuclear 
facilities  are  located  in  20  States  and  involve 
activities  ranging  from  nuclear  fuel  fabrication 
and  weapons  research  to  the  transportation, 
storage  and  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes. 
According  to  Gen.  William  Hoover,  a  former 
DOE  official,  the  amount  of  land  occupied  by 
DOE'S  nuclear  arms  industry  is  equal  to  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Moreover,  the 
GAO  has  described  DOE's  nuclear  defense 
complex  as  "probably  one  of  the  more  poten- 
tially dangerous  industrial  operations  in  the 
world." 

A  GAO  investigation  conducted  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Glenn  found  widespread 
disregard  for  safety  and  environmental  protec- 
tion at  nearly  every  DOE  facility  surveyed.  The 
investigation  uncovered  numerous  instances 
of  missing  or  incomplete  safety  analysis  re- 
ports for  DOE  nuclear  reactors,  and  contami- 
nation of  soil  and  ground  water  at  DOE  sites 
in  Ohio  and  other  sites. 

This  technologically  complex  and  dangerous 
activity  must  be  carefully  monitored.  DOE  has 
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proven  incapable  of  properly  balancing  its  re- 
sponsibility for  nuclear  production  with  its  duty 
to  protect  our  environment,  and  the  health 
and  safety  of  workers  and  the  public.  The  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  oversight 
Board  is  vital  to  ensure  public  health  and 
safety  concerns  are  met.  I  urge  support  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  statement  about  title  VII  of  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  Title  VII  consists 
entirely  of  seven  amendments  to  the  1986 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act. 
As  Members  may  recall,  the  Reorganization 
Act,  contains  the  most  far-reaching  realign- 
ment of  the  Defense  Establishment  in  several 
decades.  Based  on  testimony  received  at  10 
oversight  hearings  and  other  information 
made  available  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  some  changes  are  justi- 
fied. 

The  seven  amendments  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories—those which  relax  or  broaden  provi- 
sions in  the  law  and  those  which  tighten  the 
law. 
The  three  broadening  amendments  would; 
Relieve  the  pressure  on  colonels  imposed 
by  the  new  joint  officer  personnel  system  by 
suspending  the  application  of  the  requirement 
for  joint  duty  prior  to  promotion  to  general. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  directed 
to  use  this  legal  requirement  as  a  guideline.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  only  grandfath- 
ering officers  who  are  selected  for  or  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year— in  other  words  this  amendment  is  self- 
sunsetting. 

Another  amendment  would  ease  the  transi- 
tion to  full  implementation  of  the  joint  officer 
requirements  by  extending  the  transition  provi- 
sions for  another  year.  It  would  also  further 
relax  some  of  these  provisions. 

The  last  broadening  amendment  would  give 
credit  to  captains  serving  in  joint  duty  assign- 
ments. 

The  committee  approved  four  tightening 
amendments  to  the  Reorganization  Act; 

The  most  important  tightening  amendment 
would  require  that  each  military  department 
have  a  civilian  assistant  secretary  for  Financial 
Management.  To  facilitate  this  action,  the 
amendment  would  also  authorize  a  fourth  Air 
Force  Assistant  Secretary. 

Another  amendment  would  remove  any  am- 
biguity from  certain  provisions  that  let  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  believe  that  the  requirement 
for  a  separate  budget  for  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commanders  was  discre- 
tionary. 

The  third  tightening  amendment  would  limit 
an  exception  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
combat  arms  officers,  an  action  which  the 
committee  deems  necessary  to  insure  experi- 
ence and  stability  in  joint  duty  assignments. 

The  last  amendment  would  greatly  assist 
our  oversight  effort  by  providing  for  some  re- 
ports. This  amendment  also  contains  technical 
amendments  of  a  conforming  nature. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  two  points 
about  what  we  have  done.  The  committee's 
action  demonstrates  that  Memtters  of  Con- 
gress care  about  officers  caught  in  the  midst 
of  personnel  management  changes  resulting 
from  the  new  joint  officer  requirements.   In 


fact,  the  committee  went  further  than  what  the 
Pentagon  proposed  with  respect  to  color>el 
promotees  to  make  sure  that  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  is  not  an  impediment  to  the  promotion 
of  any  officer. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
committee  is  under  no  illusion  that  these 
changes  will  satisfy  the  Pentagon,  The  serv- 
ices want  to  alter  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  law.  I  continue  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  law  should  first  be  implemented.  Only  then 
will  we  know  what  works  and  wt«t  doesn't 
work. 

If  a  provision  of  the  law  is  then  shown  to  re- 
quire modification,  the  committee  will  recom- 
mend changes  to  this  body.  The  committee 
has  cleariy  demonstrated  its  good  faith  on  this 
commitment  with  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
authorization  bill. 


D  1445 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  en  bloc  amendments,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The  en  bloc  amendments,  as  modi- 
fied, were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
it  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the  re- 
maining amendments  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  House  Report  100-590. 

As  the  Committee  proceeds  through 
the  consideration  of  section  3  amend- 
ments, the  Chair  will  call  the  number 
of  the  amendment  and  the  name  of  its 
sponsor  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  as  to  the 
order  of  recognition. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  Friday,  April  29,  1988,  it  is  now  in 
order  to  consider  amendment  No.  14 
by  Representative  Aspin  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The^ 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At  the 
end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  16.  after 
line  14).  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SW    117.  TKSTINC;  PRIMJR.AM  KOR  BICKVK  BINARY 
CHKMKAI.  BOMB. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
expend  amounts  made  available  for  fiscal 
years  before  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  Bigeye  binary  chemical 
bomb  except  as  required  for  100  production- 
configured  Bigeye  bombs  to  be  used  only  to 
conduct  the  required  follow-on  operational 
testing  scheduled  to  be  conducted  through 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(b)  Following  the  operational  testing 
during  fiscal  year  1990.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Repi  esentatives  on  the  test  re- 
sults referred  to  in  sul)section  (1).  including 
details  on  whether  the  Bigeye  binary  chemi- 
cal bomb  meets  the  Department  of  Defense 
operation  criteria  established  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of 
such  report  to  the  Comptroller  General  at 
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■  The    Comptroller    General    of    the 

States  shall  monitor  the  tests  re- 

to  in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  review 

submitted  under  paragraph  (b). 

later  than  60  days  after  such  report 

submits  to  such  Committees 

and  opinions  of  the  Comp- 

3eneral  on  the  report. 

CHAIRMAN     pro     tempore. 

the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  AspiN]  will  be  recog- 

for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  in 

tion   will   be   recognized   for   5 


ThejChair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  '  Visconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mysel  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  is  designed  to  pre- 
scribe the  use  of  prior  years  funds  that 
are  ai  ailable  for  the  Bigeye  chemical 
weapcn  program.  Specifically,  the 
amen(  iment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
Defense  to  expend  only  those  funds 
required  to  build  100  produc- 
$)nfigured  test  articles  that  are 
_  to  conduct  in  fiscal  year  1990 
mandated  follow  on  operational 
reliablity  testing.  The  modifications 
tjave  been  agreed  to  further  clari- 
precise  intent  of  the  amend- 
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time  it  is  submitted  to  the  Com- 


aackground,   I   want   to   briefly 
for  my  colleagues  the  funding 
of  the  Bigeye  bomb  program, 
nil  provide  a  better  understand- 
where  we  are  today  and  the 
or  the  amendment, 
^cal  year  1986,  the  Congress  ap- 
$98.3  million  for  production 
and  equipment  for  the  pro- 
Also,  $6  million  was  appropri- 
for  additional   operational   test 
evaluation  of  the  Bigeye  bomb.  No 
were  appropriated  in  that  year 
production  of  the  bomb. 
I  iscal  year  1987,  the  Congress  ap- 
$35  million  for  the  produc- 
the  Bigeye  bomb.  However,  sec- 
52  of  Public  Law  99-661,  the  1987 
Defense  Authorization  Act, 
both  the  fiscal  year  1986  and 
year  1987  funding  for  the  pro- 
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January  19,  1988,  in  compliance 

the  requirements  of  section  152, 

F  resident  certified  to  the  Congress 

production  of  the  Bigeye  binary 

bomb  is  in  the  national  secu- 

i^terests  of  the  United  States  and 

he  design,  planning  and  environ- 

requirements  for  the  produc- 

:  acilities  have  been  satisfied. 

to  the  Presidential  certi- 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  a 
18  letter  to  the  Committee 
Armed  Services  stated   that   the 
program   "should   proceed   to 
initial  production."  The  Sec- 
further    stated    that,    "before 
to    full-rate    production, 
I  )epartment  will  conduct  addition- 
test  and  evaluation,  under 
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Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation oversight,  on  production  repre- 
sentative items  from  this  limited  pro- 
duction run." 

According  to  the  Secretary,  a  deci- 
sion whether  to  proceed  into  full-rate 
production  will  not  be  made  until  an 
assessment  is  made  of  the  tests  to  be 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

This  brings  us  up  to  date.  Now,  let 
me  explain  what  the  committee  has 
done.  The  committee  recommends  no 
authorization  in  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the  Bigeye  bomb.  Based  on  the  pro- 
gram schedule,  the  recent  test  results, 
and  the  availability  of  prior  year  funds 
the  committee  determined  that  fiscal 
year  1989  funding  is  not  required.  In 
effect,  the  committee  has  realigned 
the  budget  with  the  program  structure 
and  schedule. 

With  regard  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, it  limits  the  expenditure  of  the 
prior  year  production  funds  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  build  100  produc- 
tion configured  test  articles  to  conduct 
the  tests  that  I  mentioned  previously. 
With  the  limitation,  the  Department 
of  Defense  cannot  proceed  to  either  a 
low-rate  or  full-rate  production  rate. 
Those  decisions  will  not  be  made  until 
we  see  the  results  of  the  tests. 

As  a  further  safeguard,  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  monitor  the  tests 
and  provide  to  the  Congress  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  the  test  report. 
In  this  way,  we  will  have  our  baseline 
on  which  to  make  further  decisions 
about  the  program. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  want  to  explain 
the  requirement  for  permitting  the 
Department  to  build  the  production 
configured  test  articles.  In  the  past, 
the  test  bombs  have  been  handbuilt 
items.  They  have  not  been  built  on 
tooling.  Thus,  the  previous  tests  have 
evaluated  engineering  or  preproduc- 
tion  models. 

For  us  to  obtain  solid  test  data  on 
which  to  make  future  decisions  about 
the  Bigeye  bomb,  it  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
build  the  100  bombs.  The  Department 
has  testified  that  it  plans  to  have  80 
flight  tests.  The  amendment  permits 
the  expenditure  of  funds  to  build 
those  80  bombs,  plus  20  spares.  With- 
out the  amendment,  the  Department 
would  proceed  to  a  low  rate  production 
rate  before  the  tests  are  conducted. 

In  conclusion,  the  amendment  seeks 
to  chart  a  rational  course  for  the  pro- 
gram. If  it  is  rejected,  we  face  the 
prospects  of  either  a  total  ban  or  the 
unfettered  use  of  prior  year  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  (Committee  for  acting  responsibly  on 
the  chemical  weapons  issue  this  year.  They 
exercised  proper  oversight  of  the  binary  weap- 
ons program;  they  carefully  noted  the  new 
problems;  they  based  their  final  judgment  on 


the  fact  that  this  program  is  still  not  ready  for 
production;  and  they  have  saved  one-quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  that  would  have  otherwise 
been  wasted  had  the  administration's  propos- 
al to  begin  production  been  allowed. 

Our  national  security  is  well  served  by  this 
decision.  I  support  the  committee's  position 
and  I  support  Chairman  Aspin's  amendment 
which  is  a  wise  attempt  to  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  spend  previously  author- 
ized money  for  the  Bigeye  bomb  on  testing 
and  not  on  production.  We  certaintly  do  not 
want  to  produce  something  that  does  not 
work. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported 
that  it  had  zeroed  out  the  total  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons  procurement  request  of  $186 
million  except  for  $1 .2  million  for  the  1 55  mm 
artillery  canisters.  These  deletions— $64.8  mil- 
lion for  the  155  mm  artillery  shell  request, 
$99.4  million  from  the  Bigeye  bomb  produc- 
tion and  $20.9  million  from  the  chemical  ver- 
sion of  the  multiple-launch  rocket  system 
[MLRS]— mean  that  no  new  funds  will  be 
available  for  production  and  final  assembly  of 
these  binary  chemical  weapons  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  Problems  in  all  three  programs  caused 
these  deletions.  During  this  past  year,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Carlucci  admitted  in  written 
letters  to  Chairman  Aspin  that  the  Bigeye  test- 
ing program  was  experiencing  new  problems 
and  was  not  meeting  DOD's  reliability  stand- 
ards. The  recent  letter  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Carlucci  to  Chairman  Aspin,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1988,  admits  that  the  Bigeye  bomb 
is  not  "mature"  and  has  not  yet  met  the  reli- 
ability standard. 

The  Armed  Sen/ices  Committee  apparently 
acted  on  this  candor  by  the  two  Secretaries 
by  zeroing  out  the  program.  The  Aspin 
amendment  also  indicates  to  me  that  the 
committee  wants  to  be  consistent  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  judgment  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  allow  a  precedent  to  develop  by 
granting  the  [X)D  request  to  begin  initial  low- 
rate  production  runs  and  then  do  more  test- 
ing. The  Aspin  amendment  makes  clear  that 
no  moneys,  present  or  past,  shall  be  spent  on 
production  until  the  Bigeye  bomb  tests  suc- 
cessfully. The  committee  is  telling  the  House 
that  it  does  not  want  money  wasted  on  pro- 
duction until  the  testing  is  successful. 

The  committee  action  plus  this  Aspin 
amendment  assures  me  that  there  will  be  no 
Bigeye  bomb  binary  chemical  bombs  pro- 
duced except  for  testing  purposes  during  the 
next  2  fiscal  years,  1989  and  1990.  There  will 
also  be  no  final  assembly  of  binary  chemical 
artillery  shells  next  year,  only  production  of  a 
limited  number  of  canisters.  This  is  due  to 
new  problems  which  have  arisen  with  the 
chemicals  and  their  availability  in  the  155  mm 
artillery  shell  program. 

The  Aspin  amendment  also  assures  us  that 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  GAO  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  the  Bigeye  bomb  testing  pro- 
gram, will  review  the  testing  results,  and  will 
file  a  report  with  Congress  on  this  testing  pro- 
gram. The  Comptroller  General's  independent 
report  on  the  Bigeye  will  help  us  reach  a  final 
judgment  on  the  Bigeye  bomb's  readiness  for 
production.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Aspin  amendment. 


I  would  like  to  place  the  action  of  the 
Armed  Sen/ices  Committee  and  this  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  broader  context  of  arms 
control  to  explain  how  Congress  can: 

Implement  a  comprehensive  anris  control 
strategy  on  chemical  weapons,  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  stopping  the  prolif- 
eration of  chemical  weapons; 

Save  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  that 
would  othero/ise  be  squandered  on  a  weap- 
ons system  that  just  does  not  work;  and 

Stimulate  progress  in  Geneva  at  the  multi- 
lateral chemical  weapons  negotiations. 

Support  for  the  committee  and  the  Aspin 
amendment  delivers  a  firm  arms  control  mes- 
sage: 

We  save  money  by  avoiding  wasteful  pro- 
duction of  weapons  not  yet  proven  reliable  in 
testing; 

We  maintain  the  threat  of  binary  production 
as  a  bargaining  chip; 

We  stimulate  chemical  weapons  arms  con- 
trol negotiations;  and 

We  dilute  the  Soviet  Union's  propaganda 
advantage  that  they  have  gained  by  their  ne- 
gotiating concessions  and  their  announced 
halt  in  chemical  production. 

Furthermore,  during  this  past  year  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  ex- 
changed visits  to  their  chemical  weapons  fa- 
cilities. The  exchange  of  these  expert  delega- 
tions represents  an  important  arms  control 
confidence-building  measure  which  should 
help  improve  the  prospects  for  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  agreement  to  eliminate  chemical 
weapons. 

In  November  1985,  President  Reagan  and 
Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  pledged  to  work  for 
a  worldwide  ban  on  chemical  weapons.  Con- 
sistent reports  of  progress  toward  a  worldwide 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  have  been  received 
from  the  40-nation  U.S.  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence negotiation  in  Geneva.  During  this  past 
year,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  unprece- 
dented concessions  which  could  be  quite  sig- 
nificant  once   they   are    negotiated   into   an 
agreement.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced   that   it   had    halted    production    of 
chemical  weapons  and  begun  building  an  in- 
cinerator   to    destroy    its    present    chemical 
weapon  stocks.  The  Soviets  have  also  agreed 
to   "on-site"    and    "quick-challenge"    inspec- 
tions. They  have  also  presented  some  new 
ideas  on  the  question  of  chemical  weapons 
data  exchange.  This  seemingly  positive  chemi- 
cal arms  control  attitude  by  the  Soviets  must, 
of  course,  be  translated  into  the  necessary 
written  provisions  in  the  arms  control  docu- 
ment.  An   adequate   verification   regime   will 
probably  be  the  most  difficult  problem  to  re- 
solve in  addition  to  the  problems  of  treaty  or- 
ganization and  funding  and  of  woridwide  ad- 
herence to  the  treaty.  Despite  these  remaining 
problems,  this  movement  on  chemical  weap- 
ons arms  control  sets  the  stage  for  a  tnjiy  his- 
toric opportunity  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
woridwide  elimination  of  all  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

The  committee  position  and  the  Aspin 
amendment  wisely  avoids  producing  new 
binary  chemical  weapons  that  do  not  work 
and  gives  arms  control  a  2-year  window  to 
move  the  worid  closer  to  an  effective  verifia- 
ble ban  on  the  production  and  usage  of  chem- 
ical weapons. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  Members  desiring  to  speak 
in  opposition? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
next  amendment  is  number  15  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]. 

Is  he  present? 

If  not,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer]  has  amendment 
number  16. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCHUMER 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schumer.  At 
the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  16, 
after  line  4)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tions. 

SFf    117    ADDITIONAL  FINDIW;  F«tK  CKKTAIN  AIR- 
<RAKT  AND  MISSII.KS. 

(a)  Additional  Authorization.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  authorized  under  this  title 
for  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
following  programs,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized the  following  additional  amounts: 

(1)  F-15  Eagle.  $700,000,000. 

(2)  HARM  Missile,  $200,000,000. 

(3)  IIR  Maverick  Missile,  $300,000,000. 

(b)  Funding  Reductions.— Reductions  in 
authorizations  under  this  title  of  a  total  of 
$1,200,000,000  shall  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing programs,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
programs  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

{ 1 )  Land  Craft  Air  Cushion. 

(2)AMRAMM. 

(3)Sincgars. 

(4)  M2  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle. 

SKC  111*  KK(jriRK.>IKNTS  FOR  IMMITO  ADIIKRKTO 
TKRMIN.4TION  YKAR  OF  WKAPOS  SYS- 
TEMS (  (»NTR.«TS. 

(a)  Requirement.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  adhere  to  the  termination  year  of  any 
weapon  system  contract  in  accordance  with 
the  Selected  Acquisition  Report  submitted 
for  that  contractor. 

<b)  Exception.— The  Department  of  De- 
fense may  extend  the  termination  date  on  a 
weapon  system  contract  only  for  nonbudge- 
tary  reasons  and  only  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  submits  a  special  request  to  Con- 
gress that  outlines  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
tension. Such  requests  shall  be  submitted  as 
soon  as  the  Department  of  Defense  is  aware 
that  such  an  extension  will  be  necessary. 
Within  21  days  after  the  Department  sub- 
mits a  request  for  such  an  extension,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  present 
to  Congress  an  estimate  for  the  likely  in- 
crease in  unit  cost  and  total  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram for  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  requested  an  extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member 
in  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  brief.  I  do  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk,  and  the  amendment  is  the 
same  as  the  one  I  introduced  last  year 
dealing  with  stretchouts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  now  we  know 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
this  body— we  have  passed  budgets 
that  produce  weapons  at  less  than  a 
minimum  efficient  rate,  which  means 
that  we  are  paying  a  lot  more  and  get- 
ting a  lot  less,  and  I  would  argue  to  my 
colleagues  that  at  the  time  when  we 
have  limited  numbers  of  defense  dol- 
lars that  that  makes  no  sense,  that  the 
weapons  we  are  going  to  produce,  since 
we  all  know  there  will  be  no  weapons 
in  the  future  that  we  will  want  to 
produce,  should  be  produced  at  at 
least  a  minimally  efficient  rate. 

Now  in  this  amendment  I  had  intro- 
duce last  year  I  had  singled  out  weap- 
ons programs  that  would  be  eliminat- 
ed to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  speedup.  I 
have  talked  to  the  good  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  and  they 
have  suggested  a  modification  of  that 
amendment,  and  I  have  agreed  to 
modify  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am  joining  my  col- 
league Mr.  MacKay  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
order  to  buy  weapons  more  efficiently  and 
more  cheaply. 

It  is  rare  that  we  get  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  save  money  and  obtain 
the  weapons  our  armed  services  need  and  ex- 
ercise tighter  control  over  our  runaway  military 
spending  programs.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
our  amendment  does. 

In  recent  years  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  reacted  to  the  cuts  in  their  budgets  not  by 
eliminating  or  delaying  less  important  weapon 
systems,  but  rather  by  postponing  some  pro- 
duction on  the  weapons  that  our  Armed 
Forces  really  need. 

This  practice  is  dangerous  and  foolish  for 
several  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  doesn't  save 
any  money.  It  creates  an  illusionary  savings  in 
one  year,  since  all  it  does  is  add  years  to  the 
length  of  the  contract.  This  stretchout  of  con- 
tracts means  that  assembly  lines  move  slower 
and  slower  and  unit  costs  increase  every  year. 
In  November  of  last  year,  CBO  released  a 
report  on  the  pace  of  weapon  production  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  That  report,  al- 
though largely  unnoticed,  was  shocking. 

CBO  found  that  of  the  many  major  weapons 
that  were  studied,  not  a  single  one  was  built 
at  its  most  efficient  rate.  In  fact,  according  to 
CBO,  the  final  cost  of  the  weapons  would  in- 
crease by  as  much  as  25  percent  because  of 
the  slow  production. 

The  F-15  fighter  has  a  maximum  production 
rate  of  144  planes  per  year,  yet  CBO  found 
that  over  the  last  5  years  we  have  only  pro- 
duced an  average  of  41  per  year. 

This  snail's  pace  production  may  seem  to 
save  money  but  in  fact,  according  to  CBO,  it 
increases  the  cost  of  this  important  fighter  by 
more  than  $600  million. 
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IR  Maverick  missile  has  been  in  pro- 
for  6  years,  but  at  the  rate  it  is  being 
it  will  take  another  27  years  to  meet 
nventory  goals.  Most  of  the  Air  Force 
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_  arrive. 
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Schumer-Mackay     amendment     has 

I  larts.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  is 

imple  language  that  prohibits  the  De- 

of  Defense  from  extending  the  last 

procurement  contracts  for  budgetary 

Any  contract  may  be  extended  for 

or  strategic  reasons  but  the  amend- 

(jrohibits  the  practice  of  stretching  out 

to  show  one  time  illusionary  savings. 

second  part  of  the  amendment  requires 

ary  of  Defense  to  identify  in  his 

1990  budget  request,  15  programs 

ire  good  candidates  for  increased  pro- 

and  of  those  programs  at  least  10  are 

to  be  budgeted  at  the  most  efficient 

_  to  ensure  that  conventional  and  tac- 

wjapons  are  stressed,  at  least  6  of  the 

have  to  be  conventional,  tactical, 

capable. 

approach  gives  the  Department  of  De- 
he  maximum  amount  of  flexibility  while 
the  DOD  to  start  down  the  road  of 
Efficient  procurement, 
final  part  of  our  amendment  is  a  report- 
■e<  uirement:  when  the  Department  of  De- 
submits  its  budget  request,  and  in  that 
programs  are  not  even  being  funded 
minimum  economic  rate,  our  amend- 
\  rould  require  the  Secretary  to  submit  an 
for  the  slow  procurement, 
to  the  patient  help  of  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Dickinson,  this  amendment  ad- 
the  problem  of  procurement  stretch- 
is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Services  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
Defense. 
point  of  this  amendment  and  the  signal 
be  sent  if  it  is  passed  is  simple:  If  we 
and  we  want  it,  let's  buy  it  as  quickly 
cheaply  as  possible. 

want  to  send  that  message  this  is 

diance. 

without  further  ado,  I  yield  to 

;entleman  from  South  Carolina 

Spratt]  for  an  amendment  to  my 


If 


amei  idment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
MER]  will  have  to  yield  back  his  own 
time  before  we  can  recognize  anyone 

6lS6. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  time  that  I  have  re- 
maining. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  SPRATT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schumer:  Strike 
out  all  after  -Sec.  117"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

M.ANAIiKMKNT   OK    CKKTAIN    DKKKNSK    PRIHTRK- 
MKNT  (•(  INTRA!  TS. 

(a)  Adherence  to  Programmed  End  of  Ac- 
quisition Programs.— ( 1 )  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  not  extend  the  duration  of  a  de- 
fense acquisition  prograri  which  Is  subject 
to  reporting  under  the  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  system  beyond  the  year  set  out  for 
the  end  of  that  program  in  the  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Report  submitted  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  a  program  covered  by  paragraph  (1) 
if  the  extension  is  for  a  nonbudgetary 
reason  and  if  the  Secretary  submits  to  Con- 
gress a  report  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
the  extension.  Any  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted as  soon  as  the  Secretary  becomes 
aware  that  such  an  extension  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

(3)  Not  later  than  21  days  after  a  report 
under  paragraph  (2)  is  received  by  Congress, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  containing  an 
estimate  of  the  likely  increases  in  unit  cost 
and  in  total  program  cost  for  any  program 
covered  by  the  request. 

(b)  Production  Rates.— (1)  In  the  budget 
presentation  materials  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  identify  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not  fewer 
than  15  major  acquisition  programs  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  being  produced  during 
fiscal  year  1990  at  a  production  rate  which 
is  at  the  maximum  economic  rate  of  produc- 
tion for  that  program.  Of  those  programs, 
not  fewer  than  10  shall  l>e  programs  for  the 
procurement  of  tactical,  conventional,  or 
dual-capable  systems. 

(2)  Of  the  programs  identified  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1990  a  request  for  funds  for  procure- 
ment for  not  fewer  than  10  of  such  pro- 
grams to  allow  procurement  of  each  of 
those  programs  at  the  maximum  economic 
rate  of  production  for  that  program.  Of 
those  programs  for  which  funds  are  to  be 
requested  for  procurement  at  their  maxi- 
mum economic  rate,  not  fewer  than  six 
shall  be  programs  for  the  procurement  of 
tactical,  conventional,  or  dual-capable  sys- 
tems. 

(3)  In  selecting  programs  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  effect  of  such  selections 
on  the  defense  production  base,  on  competi- 
tion, on  future  program  modification  costs, 
and  on  potential  delays  in  fielding  new  sys- 
tems. 


(c)  Reporting  Requirements.- Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  2431(c)(4)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•■(4)  the  most  efficient  production  rate, 
the  most  efficient  acquisition  rate,  and  the 
minimum  economic  rate  of  production  con- 
sistent with  the  program  priority  estab- 
lished for  such  weapon  system  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  and  an  explanation  of  why 
the  minimum  economic  rate  of  production  is 
or  is  not  being  adhered  to". 

Mr.  SPRATT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment,  and 
a  Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  to 
modify  the  original  Schumer  amend- 
ment provides  for  several  important 
changes.  Let  me  briefly  explain  them. 
First,  the  amendment  strikes  the 
$1.2  billion  transfer  provision  in  the 
original  proposal.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  the  Schumer  amendment 
provides  for  the  reallocation  of  $1.2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1989  procurement 
funds  to  three  designated  programs. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  empow- 
ered with  the  authority  to  distribute 
the  reductions  among  four  programs. 
Last  year,  the  House  rejected  this  ap- 
proach. 

Second,  in  place  of  this  approach  the 
modification  provides  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1990  Defense  budget  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  designate  15 
major  defense  acquisition  programs 
that  are  capable  of  being  produced  at 
their  maximum  economic  rates.  Of  the 
15,  10  programs  should  be  convention- 
al, tactical  or  dual  capable  systems. 

Third,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  select  10  of  the  15  programs 
and  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
them  at  their  maximum  economic  pro- 
duction rates.  Of  the  10  programs,  6 
should  be  conventional  or  dual  capa- 
ble. A  maximum  economic  rate  is  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
the  highest  rate  of  production  that  is 
permitted  by  existing  or  planned  plant 
capacity,  tooling,  or  test  equipment. 

Fourth,  in  making  the  selection,  the 
Secretary  should  take  into  consider- 
ation the  impact  on  the  existing  de- 
fense production  base,  competition, 
future  program  modification  costs  and 
delay  of  fielding  new  technology. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  procure- 
ment programs  would  be  required  to 
include   information   on   the   reasons 


programs  are  not  funded  at  their  mini- 
mum economic  rate.  DOD  defines  this 
production  rate  as  the  lowest  produc- 
tion rate  that  still  offers  an  acceptable 
rate  of  return  on  the  investment  made 
by  the  contractor  and  the  Govern- 
ment. ^.,.     ^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  modification 
builds  on  the  original  Schumer  amend- 
ment. It  is  designed  to  start  a  process 
that  has  as  its  goal  a  more  stable  and 
efficient  defense  production  base.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
modest  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  either  the  Spratt  amendment 
or  the  Schumer  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
recognize  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do  or  the  gentlemen  are 
trying  to  do,  and  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  thrust  of  it,  however,  what 
he  is  asking  to  be  done  here  is  some- 
thing that  really  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose in  my  opinion  first,  and,  second, 
it  is  putting  an  unusual  burden  on  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  file  reports 
when  the  simple  fact  is  that  most,  if 
not  all.  of  the  major  weapons  systems 
for  introduction  that  are  not  produced 
at  the  most  economic  rate  are  not  at 
the  most  economic  rate  because  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  does  not 
give  them  adequate  funds.  Now  it  is 
just  that  simple. 


D  1455 
Now.  the  gentleman  says— let  me  ask 
this  question.  I  wonder  if  either  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer] or  whoever,  does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  how  many  weapon  sys- 
tems are  presently  being  produced  at 
the  most  economical  rate? 

Well.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  the 
3,riswcr. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  question  was,  how  many  are 
being  produced  at  the  most  efficient 
rate,  not  the  minimum  efficient  eco- 
nomic rate,  which  the  legislation  calls 
for. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Right. 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  And  according  to  a 
CBO  recent  study,  none  are. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  exactly 
right;  not  one  weapons  system,  major 
weapons  system  that  we  are  producing 
today  is  being  produced  at  the  most 
favorable  economic  rate. 

Now.  why  is  that?  It  is  because  they 
do  not  give  them  the  money.  We  sit  in 
here  day  after  day  on  this  bill  and  vote 
to  cut  the  spending  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, then  we  want  them  to  come 


in  and  explain  why  they  are  not  pro- 
ducing it  at  a  more  efficient  rate. 

Money  is  the  answer.  We  authorize, 
but  we  do  not  appropriate.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  so  much 
money  that  they  have  to  distribute,  so 
they  stretch  it  out  and  they  do  this 
within  the  DOD  also.  They  say.  "Hey. 
we  have  only  got  so  much  money.  The 
slice  of  the  pie  is  only  this  big.  Do  we 
want  to  kill  these  programs,  or  do  we 
want  to  keep  them  alive  and  just 
spend  less  on  them?" 

Well,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  which  is  over  20  years,  that 
has  been  their  way  of  doing  business. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  money,  you  do 
not  kill  the  program,  certainly  any 
program  that  is  promising.  You  simply 
just  stretch  out  the  production  rate 
and  spend  less  on  it  this  year. 

So  the  gentleman  says,  "Hey,  we 
want  you  to  come  in  and  give  us  a  full 
report  on  these  10  programs  or  15 
weapons  systems.  Why  are  you  not 
producing  them  at  a  minimum  effi- 
cient production  rate?" 

The  simple  answer  is  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  does  not  give 
them  the  money  to  fully  fund  these 
programs  so  that  they  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  most  efficient  rate. 

I  mean,  it  is  just  common  sense. 
Anybody  can  understand  it. 

Then  to  put  a  requirement  on  the 
Secretary  saying,  'Hey,  come  in  and 
explain  this  to  us."  I  think  he  could 
write  one  line  and  say,  "We  don't  have 
the  money." 

I  want  them  produced  at  the  most 
efficient  economic  rate.  The  chairman 
would  like  them  produced  at  the  most 
efficient  rate.  What  we  have  been 
doing  traditionally  is  stretching  out 
the  programs,  paying  more  per  unit 
for  them  and  putting  them  into  the  in- 
ventory later. 

It  is  a  bad  way  to  do  business,  but 
until  we  get  ready,  until  we  have  the 
money  to  fully  fund  them,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  answer  is. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer] and  I  are  sympathetic  to  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  We  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  the  chair- 
man. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
not  done  this  job  properly  before.  We 
are  looking  for  a  way  that  on  a  pro- 
spective basis  we  can  start  to  make 
sense  out  of  it  in  the  future. 

We  are  essentially  saying  that  we 
have  got  to  make  tougher  choices  and 
we  think  the  choices  ought  to  start 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
this  is  a  sensible  way  to  start  it.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  operating  at  a 
point  where  there  is  going  to  be  more 
money   every   year.    If   what   we   are 


saying  is  that  we  can  only  do  this 
when  there  is  more  money  every  year, 
then  we  might  as  well  not  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, either  the  amended  amendment 
or  the  initial  amendment. 

What  I  would  like  to  see,  and  I  have 
a  suggested  amendment,  if  the  gentle- 
man   would    accept    those    years    in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  fully  funded  with  negative  spend- 
ing being  given  to  them,  then  that  an- 
swers the  question. 
Mr.  MacKAY.  No;  that  cannot  be. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  they  do  not  get 
the  money  they  asked  for.  then  he  is 
exempted  from  filing  these  reports.  If 
he  has  got  the  money,  then  we  would 
like  him  to  come  in  and  report  why  he 
is  not  producing  at  the  most  economi- 
cal rate.  Now.  that  makes  sense  to  me. 
To  say.  "We  gave  you  the  money. 
Now,  why  aren't  you  producing  it  at 
the  most  economic  rate?"  is  not  fair. 

Mr.   MacKAY.   Mr.   Chairman,   wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.    MacKAY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Our  point  is,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  dif- 
ference in  perspective,  our  point  is 
that  we  make  what  we  think  are  cuts 
and  we  think  as  a  policy  decision  and  a 
full  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  it  turns  out  they  get  translated 
into  1  year  seeming  reductions  and  an 
increase  over  the  outyears.  We  think 
that  has  got  something  to  do  not  only 
with  the  way  the  Pentagon  is  present- 
ing its  programs,  but  with  the  way  the 
Congress  is  trying  to  oversee  the 
whole  thing. 
We  think  there  is  a  better  way  to  do 

it. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ScHtJMER]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer], 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  colloquy  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  staff  for  the 
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.  which  the  gentleman  has  han- 
his  complex  piece  of  legislation. 
Chairman.  I  also  want  to  thank 
aff  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 

from  California  [Mr.  Del- 

specifically  Miss  Alma  Moore, 

help  in  working  out  an  agree- 

with  the  Department  of  the  Air 

,.  with  regard  to  the  Fort  Fisher 

^orce  Base  in  my  congressional 

in  North  Carolina. 

the  Air  Force  has  de- 
to  abandon  for  active  purposes 
E^sher  and  turn  it  into  an  R&R 
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were  concerned  about  the  future 
base   and   wanted   the   North 
National  Guard  to  have  use 
a  training  base. 

Hefner  and  his  staff 

jeen  very  helpful. 

Chairmaui.   I   received  a  letter 

i^eek   from   James  F.   Boatright, 

E  eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Fprce  (Installations),  and  it  says  in 

paragraph: 
,  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  confirm 
:ommitments  I  made  on  behalf  of  the 

of  the  Air  Force  in  our  meeting 

office  on  Thursday.  21  April,  con- 
the  Air  Force  plan  for  follow-on  use 
Fisher  APS.  NC. 

.  not  read  the  rest  of  the  letter, 
will  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
I  oint: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington.  DC.  Apnl  25,  1988. 
Charles  Rose. 
of  Representatives, 
ngton,  DC. 
Mr.  Rose:  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
(  onfirm  some  commitments  I  made  on 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
meeting  in  your  office  on  Thursday. 
,.  concerning  the  Air  Force  plan  for 
on  use  of  Port  Fisher  APS.  NC. 
Air  Force  intends  to  use  a  portion  of 
=Hsher  APS  for  a  recreational  facility 
financed  with  nonappropriated  funds. 
I  ctual  size  and  extent  of  this  activity 
it  yet  been  determined  but  is  under 
The  primary  use  of  the  facility  will 
military  members  and  their  families: 
•.  some  public  access  and  use  is  being 


April. 


rot 


howe  'er, 
consii  lered. 

In  i  ddition  to  the  planned  recreation  use. 
the  J  ir  Force  will  provide  sufficient  land 
and  mprovements  to  the  North  Carolina 
Natit  nal  Guard  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
Gu^d")  to  accommodate  its  training  re- 
This  would  be  accomplished 
with  an  indefinite  license,  as  is  our 
practice  with  the  Air  National 
or.  if  necessary,  with  a  fixed  term 
to  the  State  for  25  years  under  the 
Military  Leasing  Act.  10  U.S.C.  2667.  Under 
case,  the  Guard  would  have  exclusive 
the  property,  but  a  requirement  for 
evacilation— at  no  cost  to  the  government- 
be  included  to  support  long  term 
explosive  safety  requirements.  The  li- 
or  lease  would  involve  no  monetary 
but  would  require  care  and  custody 
property.  In  addition,  the  Guard 
share  in  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  common  use  facilities  such  as 
roads  and  utility  systems.  Other  mu- 
tually beneficial  support  arrangements 
coul4  be  negotiated  between   the  parties. 
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Should  the  Air  Force  recreation  activity  be 
discontinued,  the  Guard  use  could  continue. 
As  soon  as  our  plans  for  the  follow-on  rec- 
reational use  are  firm,  we  will  brief  you  and 
your  staff  on  the  details.  Your  support  and 
assistance  in  this  matter  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

James  P.  Boatright. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  ( Installations). 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
letter  basically  commits  the  Air  Force 
to  license  or  lease  the  majority  or  a 
large  portion  of  Fort  Fisher  to  the 
North  Carolina  National  Guard  to  use 
as  a  training  base,  at  no  cost,  but  with 
the  sharing  of  maintenance  for  a 
period  of  25  years.  It  will  keep  the 
property  title  in  the  Air  Force,  but  it 
will  allow  a  much  needed  training  fa- 
cility to  take  place  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man's staff.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner], 
our  man  in  North  Carolina  on  military 
construction  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  me  to  offer  my  amendment  and  it 
will  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  all  his  courtesies. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  very  kind  words.  We  will  seek 
time  to  get  the  gentleman's  insert  into 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  business 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  amendment  No.  24  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 
is  not  going  to  offer  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  amendment  No.  26  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  is  now  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  BOXER 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Boxer:  At 
the  end  of  the  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page 
144.  after  line  12).  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SK(  K12.  MMIT.XTION  ON  AI.LOWABII.ITV  OK  COSTS 
OK  (•(»NTRA«T«)RS  INCI  RRKI)  IN  t  KR- 
TAIN  PR«KEKI>IN<;S. 

(a)  Limit  on  Costs.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  2324(e)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Proceeding  costs  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  any  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment that  relates  to  a  violation  of,  or  failure 
to  comply  with,  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law  or  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor if  the  proceeding  results  in  any  of  the 
following: 

"(i)  A  conviction  (including  a  conviction 
pursuant  to  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere),  a 
civil  judgment  containing  a  finding  of  liabil- 


ity, or  an  administrative  finding  of  liability, 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  failure  to 
comply. 

•■(ii)  A  decision  to  debar  or  suspend  the 
contractor  or  rescind,  void,  or  terminate  the 
contract.". 

(b)  Limit  on  Attorneys  Pees.— Section 
2324(e)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

■•(L)  Costs  in  excess  of  a  rate  of  $75  per 
hour  for  attorney  or  agent  fees  incurred  by 
a  contractor  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  United  States  or  a 
State  or  local  government  that  relates  to  a 
violation  of.  or  failure  to  comply  with,  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law  or  regulation  on 
the  part  of  a  contractor  that  does  not  result 
in  any  of  the  actions  described  in  clause  (i) 
or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (C).  except  that 
costs  of  attorney  or  agent  fees  in  excess  of  a 
rate  of  $75  per  hour  are  allowable  if  the 
contracting  officer  finds  that  a  special 
factor  (such  as  the  limited  availability  of 
qualified  attorneys  or  agents)  justifies  an 
award  of  higher  fees.". 

(c)  Definitions.— Section  2324(k)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  covered  contract'  means  a 
contract  for  an  amount  more  than  $100,000 
entered  into  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
other  than  a  fixed-price  contract  without 
cost  incentives. 

■(2)  The  term  proceeding'  means  a  civil, 
criminal,  or  administrative  investigation, 
prosecution,  or  proceeding. 

•(3)  The  term  proceeding  costs'  means  all 
costs  relating  to  a  proceeding  incurred 
before,  during,  or  after  the  commencement 
of  the  proceeding.  The  term  includes— 

"(i)  administrative  and  clerical  expenses: 

"(ii)  the  cost  of  legal  services  (whether 
performed  by  an  employee  of  the  contractor 
of  otherwise): 

"(iii)  the  cost  of  the  services  of  account- 
ants and  consultants  retained  by  a  contrac- 
tor: and 

•(iv)  the  salaries  and  wages  of  employees, 
including  officers  and  directors.". 

(d)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]  that  will  do 
two  things: 

First,  prohibit  defense  contractors 
from  billing  taxpayers  for  their  legal 
costs  and  fees  if  they  are  found  guilty 
of  violating  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law. 

Second,  cap.  at  a  reasonable  level, 
the  amount  taxpayers  will  pay  for  de- 
fense contractors  attorneys'  fees  when 
contractors  are  investigated  or  indict- 
ed, but  not  convicted.  At  present, 
there   is   no   cap   and   taxpayers   are 
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costs.  ,       V.       T 

To  explain  my  amendment  further,  I 
will  use  two  examples. 

FIRST.  ON  capping  FEES 

General  Dynamics'  Pomona  Division 
was  indicted  for  fraud  after  charges 
were  filed  by  the  Justice  Department 
in  connection  with  the  Divad  gun  con- 
tract. 

Under  current  law.  any  defense  con- 
tractor can  bill  taxpayers  for  all  their 
attorneys'  fees  and  other  costs  con- 
nected with  an  indictment. 

There  is  no  cap  on  these  fees  and  we 
think  there  should  be. 

Why  should  there  be  a  cap? 

First,  knowing  that  they  can  get  the 
priciest  lawyers  in  town  and  bill  the 
taxpayers  for  that  privilege  is  certain- 
ly no  incentive  to  contractors  to 
uphold  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
one  could  make  a  plausible  argument 
that  in  some  WF.ys.  this  is  an  incentive 
to  skirt  the  law.  That  cap  is  $75  an 
hour  which  may  be  raised  in  the  con- 
tracting officer  in  special  circum- 
st.3.nccs< 

Second,  no  one  in  the  private  sector 
has  this  incredible  perk  of  an  almost 
"automatic"  recovery  of  attorneys' 
fees.  Our  amendment  will  simply  cap 
the  attorneys'  fees,  not  stop  them  if 
there  is  not  a  guilty  verdict. 

NOW  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  WHY  TAXPAYERS  SHOULD 
NOT  PAY  WHEN  CONTRACTORS  ARE  FOUND 
GUILTY 

Imagine  if  a  defense  contractor 
dumps  toxic  waste  in  one  of  your  dis- 
tricts, violating  a  city  or  county  law 
and  is  found  guilty.  They  can  bill  the 
taxpayers  for  all  their  legal  costs. 

So— The  taxpayers  sue  the  defense 
contractor,  the  taxpayers  win  the  suit, 
and  then  the  taxpayers  pay  the  attor- 
neys' fees. 
That's  wrong. 

Please  protect  the  taxpayers  from 
this  abuse  and  vote  "yes"  on  the 
Boxer-Ridge  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  speak  in  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  again  that  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  thrust  of  the  amendment.  I 
just  wonder  if  we  are  being  fair  and  if 
this  is  a  reasonable  way  to  approach  it. 
For  instance,  limiting  the  attorney's 
fees  to  $75  an  hour  is  quite  low.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  norm  in 
most  metropolitan  areas  is  substantial- 
ly more  than  $75  an  hour.  I  do  n<)t 
care  what  the  figure  is.  I  think  this  is 
unreasonably  low.  considering  what 
attorneys  charge.  Fortunately.  I  have 
not  had  to  pay  one  in  recent  history, 
but  I  would  think  that  this  is  unrea- 
sonably low  and  would  put  an  undue 


handicap  on  a  contractor,  even  if  he 
should  be  able  to  recover. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  author  of  the 
amendment  had  any  reason  or  justifi- 
cation for  this  particular  figure.  Is  this 
based  on  something? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  based  on  cur- 
rent Federal  law,  where  under  certain 
law  we  do  cap  the  fee  at  $75.  I  would 
say.  of  course,  we  do  not  prohibit  them 
from  having  the  priciest  lawyer  in 
town.  We  only  limit  them. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  waiver,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson],  in  case  of  special  cir- 
cumstances the  contracting  officer  can 
waive  the  $75. 

Would  the  gentleman  permit  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to 
answer  further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Specifically.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have,  as  the  gentleman  may 
be  familiar  with,  something  called  the 
Equal  Access  in  Justice  Act.  which 
takes  small  businesses  and  says  that  if 
you  are  a  small  business  and  you  are 
accused  by  OSHA  or  the  NLRB  ox  any 
such  agency  of  a  violation  and  if  in  the 
course  of  the  procedure  you  are  exon- 
erated, you  can  be  reimbursed  for  your 
legal  fees  up  to  the  limit. 

The  limit  we  have  taken  of  $75  per 
hour,  waivable  in  special  circum- 
stances, is  taken  from  the  existing 
Federal  statute  known  as  the  Equal 
Access  in  Justice  Act.  which  applies  to 
small  businesses,  so  we  thought  it  was 
all  right.  If  it  was  all  right  for  them,  it 
was  all  right  for  the  larger  ones.  That 
is  exactly  it. 

Both  the  fee  and  the  process  for 
waiving  the  fee  come  from  that  Equal 
Access  in  Justice,  which  reimburses 
small  businesses  who  are  accused  and 
later  exonerated  of  a  Federal  regula- 
tory violation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  agree  that  if  a  person  is  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  misfeasance  or 
malfeasance  or  some  dishonest  act  of 
violating  the  law.  the  Government 
should  not  have  to  pay  his  attorney. 
Now.  that  is  common  sense. 

I  just  feel  that  this  is  an  unreason- 
able cap  here,  because  we  know  that 
most  attorneys,  especially  in  metropol- 
itan areas,  charge  substantially  over 
this.  If  I  had  been  prepared.  I  think  I 
probably  would  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  at  least  increase  that 

cap. 

Befpre  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California,  could  the  gentlewom- 
an explain  why  this  is  limited  only  to 
defense,  why  are  we  singling  out  de- 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California. 


Mrs.  BOXER.  In  essence,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  another  bill  that  would 
apply  to  the  entire  Government.  That 
is  the  full  intent.  We  are  starting  here, 
as  we  have  in  many  of  our  reforms,  we 
have  started  here. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
on  page  2.  I  would  like  to  read  this  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson].  I  think  it  answers  the 
gentleman's  problem,  or  I  hope  it  an- 
swers his  problem. 
We  say: 

A  rate  in  excess  of  $75  per  hour  is  allow- 
able if  the  contracting  officer  finds  a  special 
factor  is  justified. 

So  there  is  clearly  an  ability  to  in- 
crease that  amount.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  reconsider  his  opposition. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well.  I  under- 
stood that  provision  was  in  there,  but  I 
still  think  the  cap  is  unreasonable. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  coauthor  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge.]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  amendment  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Frankly.  I  think  we  are  being  ex- 
tremely generous  with  a  cap.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about 
defense  contractors  picking  up  their 
complete  costs,  complete  legal  fees,  so 
I  think  it  is  quite  an  accommodation 
for  us  just  to  have  this  $75  cap. 

I  might  point  out  that  many  of  the 
attorneys  that  we  have  actually  out  in 
the  legal  system  who  are  paid  directly 
from  local  and  county  governments,  be 
it  legal  services  or  public  defenders, 
would  probably  love  to  get  reimbursed 
at  $75  an  hour,  so  it  is  more  than  ade- 
quate, and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
rather  generous  that  there  is  even  a 

cap. 

I  might  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  what  we  have  here  is  that  we 
have  two  distinct  legal  systems. 


D  1510 
If  we  have  in  our  district  business- 
men or  farmers  who  are  cited  for  an 
environmental  problem,  or  who  are 
cited  administratively  or  civilly,  if  they 
go  through  the  process,  they  have  de- 
fense costs  and  they  may  have  fines 
and  penalties.  If  they  do.  they  have  to 
pay  the  entire  cost. 

Anyone  who  has  done  criminal  work, 
and  we  have  some  Members  in  the 
Chamber  who  have  done  criminal  de- 
fense and  prosecution  work,  they 
know  that  if  an  individual  is  indicted, 
goes  through  the  trial,  is  acquitted  or 
found  guilty,  clearly  under  either  cir- 
cumstance but  most  importantly  when 
they  are  acquitted,  they  still  absorb 
the  entire  cost  of  their  defense.  How- 
ever when  we  come  to  defense  con- 
tractors, we  have  a  slightly  different 
system.  We  have  got  it  so  situated  that 
if  they  are  investigated  for  fraud  and 
if  they  are  indicted,  they  can  submit 
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those  costs  associated  with  defense  of 
those  charges  as  an  allowable  over- 
head ( ost.  They  are  the  ones  that  have 
been  i  idicted  and  yet  they  can  submit 
that  ost  as  an  allowable  overhead 
cost.  1  hat  just  simply  means,  to  inter- 
pret t  lat,  that  they  do  not  pay  for  it, 
the  cc  ntractor  does  not  pay  for  it.  My 
colleai  ;ues  pay  for  it,  and  our  constitu- 
sjid  the  American  taxpayer  pays 


ents 
for  it. 
Sol 


think  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
_.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a 
offensive  and  I  think  a  rather  ex- 
loophole. 

gentlewoman   from   California 
30XER]  has  been  more  than  gen- 
in  offering  a  $75  cap  and  hope- 
ve  can  revisit  this  matter  next 
let  them  do  what  the  rest  of 
co^intry  does  when  litigation  takes 
court  be  it  civil,  administrative, 
criiiinal.  and  you  bear  the  burden 
own  costs. 
Aga^,  I  think  it  is  consistent  with 
Access  in  Justice  Act,  some- 
fje  want  it  to  be.  I  commend  the 
gentle  ivoman  from  California  and  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  offer  the 

with  her. 

DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
further  requests  for  time,  and 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mintite  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
Smith]. 
SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
which  is  consistent  with  legisla- 
si  jbmitted  last  year  by  the  admin- 
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to  stress  two  reasons  why  this 

is  fair  to  Americans  who 

cchcemed  about  receiving  the  best 

for  every  dollar  spent. 

.  under  current  law.  the  Ameri- 

tpayer  actually  pays  three  times 

restigations  of  defense  fraud.  We 

prosecution  of  cases  by  the  De- 

of  Justice.  We  also  pay  for 

contractors'   attorneys.  Then  we 

the   hidden   cost.   Every   attor- 

dollar— misapplied,  in  my  es- 

as  "cost  of  doing  business" 

accused  contractor— is  $1  less 

( itherwise  could  have  been  spent 

National  Defense.  This  money. 

ore,   contributes   to   defense   of 

contractor  but  not  to  the  defense 

Nation. 

,  the  U.S.  Government  under 
circumstances  is  under  no  ob- 
to  pay  the  legal  costs  of  a 
who  can  afford  counsel.  Where 
pay  these  fees,  they  amount  to 
Ihan   the   $75   per  hour  in  this 
Further,  this  amendment 
lot  prevent  an  accused  contrac- 
receiving  the  best  available 
counsel.   The   amendment   does 
however,    that    the    company's 
and   not   the   American 
will  pay  those  fees  amount- 
more  than  $75  an  hour.  That  is 
all  parties. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  approved  the  Major 
Fraud  Act  of  1988.  which  establishes 
stiff  penalties  for  major  contractors 
convicted  of  defrauding  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. That  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Let's  not  take  one  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  by  retaining  a  loophole  that 
permits  contractors  to  shift  the  cost  of 
nonfraudulent.  though  illegal,  activi- 
ties onto  the  backs  of  the  very  people 
who  were  hurt  by  those  actions. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge]  for  putting  in  this  amendment 
which  I  strongly  support. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point  and 
add  it  to  those  that  have  already  been 
made.  If  this  amendment  does  not 
pass,  what  incentive  is  there  for  a  con- 
tractor to  obey  the  law? 

After  all.  they  break  the  law.  they 
go  to  court,  they  lose,  their  court  costs 
are  all  paid,  and  they  are  even.  This 
amendment  for  once  puts  real  incen- 
tives on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to 
obey  the  law. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Members  may  be  wondering  if  there 
is  some  hidden  aspect  to  all  this. 
There  is  not.  It  is  an  unusually 
straightforward  amendment.  There  is. 
as  I  responded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  a  strong 
precedent.  The  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  says  that  if  one  is  a  small  business 
defined  as  we  define  small  business, 
and  incurs  costs  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  inaccurately  accused  them 
of  doing  something  wrong,  they  are 
entitled  to  exactly  this  type  of  reim- 
bursement. 

The  question  is:  Should  the  large  de- 
fense contractors  be  given  better  treat- 
ment than  the  small  businesses?  I  do 
not  understand  why  that  should  be, 
whether  there  is  some  rule  that  the 
bigger  the  business  the  bigger  the 
lawyer  and  the  more  money  they  have 
to  have  to  give  them  for  the  bigger 
fee.  That  ought  not  be  the  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  could  make  a 
good  argument  for  the  reverse  to  be 
true,  that  if  one  is  a  small  business 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  substantial  in- 
house  legal  capacity,  you  need  that  as- 
sistance, whereas  if  one  is  a  large  busi- 
ness one  has  that  capacity.  All  we  are 
saying  is  that  that  is  all  we  are  going 
to  reimburse  no  matter  what.  If  a  com- 
pany thinks  its  case  is  such  that  they 
need  a  lot  more  expensive  lawyer,  they 


may  go  out  and  hire  a  more  expensive 
lawyer.  This  is  not  a  ban  on  a  compa- 
ny hiring  a  more  expensive  lawyer.  It 
is  saying  that  this  is  as  much  as  we 
will  pay. 

We  have  a  problem  now.  We  worry 
about  people  spending  without  any 
limitation.  Under  the  present  system  if 
one  is  a  defense  contractor  they  not 
only  do  not  have  as  much  incentive  as 
they  should  to  obey  the  law,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer] said,  but  they  have  no  incentive 
whatever  to  control  legal  fees.  They 
have  an  entitlement,  and  it  is  not  a 
new  entitlement,  it  is  an  old  entitle- 
ment. It  is  a  winking,  blinking,  nod- 
ding overcharge  entitlement  because 
they  can  go  out  and  hire  all  the  most 
expensive  lawyers  in  the  world,  and 
they  have  no  cost  containment  incen- 
tive. 

People  say  why  is  this  only  going  to 
apply  to  defense?  The  short  answer  is 
that  this  is  the  Defense  bill,  but  there 
is  another  answer  as  well.  If  this  is  ap- 
plied it  makes  more  sense  in  cost-plus 
contracts.  Remember  that  if  a  compa- 
ny is  another  kind  of  a  supplier  and 
bids  on  a  contract  and  a  fixed  price  is 
bid  and  litigation  subsequently  arises, 
you  would  pay  for  it  all.  You  cannot 
amend  your  bid  to  account  for  litiga- 
tion. So  this  only  arises  in  cost-plus 
contracts. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  well- 
reasoned  amendment  and  I  think  it 
could  be  an  asset  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy].  I 
think  he  says  it  quite  correctly.  This  is 
not  antidefense.  One  can  still,  if  one  is 
a  large  contractor,  get  as  much  legal 
reimbursement  as  a  small  business 
does  and  they  would  have  the  re- 
sources in  their  own  in-house  counsel 
to  take  care  of  it. 

The  final  point  I  would  say  is.  and 
let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith],  he  pointed  out 
we  are  paying  for  both  sides.  In  these 
cases  we  pay  the  Government  lawyers 
and  the  lawyers  for  the  contractors. 
There  is  one  difference  though,  we 
pay  the  contractor's  lawyers  about  10 
times  as  much  as  the  Government  law- 
yers make.  So  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  only  be  paying  the  con- 
tractor's lawyers  about  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Government  lawyers 
make. 

I  would  think  having  a  3-to-l  advan- 
tage in  what  your  adversary  pays  their 
lawyers  would  be  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 
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The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce pursuant  to  the  rule  requiring 
that  1  hour's  notice  be  given  to  the 
Lowry-Pepper  amendment  on  the 
Coast  Guard,  that  sometime  after  4:15 
this  afternoon,  and  I  understand  it  is 
worked  out  with  the  Republican  side 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  LowRY],  that  we  will  bring  up 
that  amendment  sometime  after  4:15 
today.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  that  amendment  was  to 
deny  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  administration 
has  already  declared  that  that  will  not 
be  done  and  the  amendment  will  not 
be  offered,  however  the  people  in- 
volved with  the  amendment  would  like 
to  conduct  a  colloquy  and  it  will  occur 
this  afternoon.  The  rules  require  that 
we  give  1  hour's  notification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  yielding  to  me 
for  the  purposes  of  a  colloquy  to  be 
held  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron], 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  colloquy  refers 
to  section  613  of  the  bill  which  is  the 
Housing  Lease  Indemnity  Program.  I 
am  an  author  of  this  provision  and  I 
want  to  first  of  all  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron] 
for  including  this  program  in  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

A  test  of  this  program  was  recently 
conducted  at  Fort  Ord.  CA,  and  now 
that  the  program  will  be  made  perma- 
nent, I  believe  it  necessary  to  clarify 
two  issues  within  the  overall  position. 
Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  happy  to  engage  in  this 
colloquy.  The  permanent  program  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  4264— as  well  as  the 
test  program  at  Fort  Ord— would 
permit  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  local  landlords  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  the  military 
member's  security  deposit  in  lieu  of 
the  soldier  paying  a  large  security  de- 
posit to  the  landlord  in  advance.  This 
program  has  worked  extremely  well  at 
Fort  Ord  where  military  personnel 
often  go  into  debt  in  order  to  pay  up- 
front security  deposits  and  will  now  be 
a  great  help  to  soldiers  worldwide.  Let 
me  also  say  that  this  is  a  no-cost  pro- 
gram supported  by  all  the  military 


services  and  will  not  be  burdensome  on 
the  Government  to  administer. 

Mr.    PANETTA.    I    commend    the 
gentlelady  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
military  personnel  and  wish  to  clarify 
two  points  about  the  Housing  Lease 
Indemnity  Program  to  ensure  the  effi- 
cient operation  and  implementation  of 
the  program  and  to  prevent  any  possi- 
ble abuse.  First,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides that  the  total  liability  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  particular  housing  unit 
should  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  a  security  deposit  that 
would  be   required   of   a  nonmilitary 
tenant  in  the  same  housing  unit.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
contract  between  the  service  member 
and  the  lessor  state  that  the  security 
deposit   not   exceed  a  specific  dollar 
amount  that  equals  the  security  de- 
posit   required    of    a   civilian    tenant. 
Second,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  legislation  provides  that,  in  the 
rare  cases  of  breach  of  the  lease  or 
damage,  the  landlord  must  exhaust  his 
remedies  against  the  military  member 
before  seeking  compensation  from  the 
Government.    To   further   strengthen 
this  provision,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  lease  or  contract  be- 
tween  the   service   member   and   the 
landlord  allow  for  the  installation  to 
accept  the  results  of  binding  arbitra- 
tion or  a  court  judgment  as  an  ex- 
hausted remedy  for  resolution.  Both 
the   service    member   and    the   lessor 
would    predetermine,     in    the    lease 
agreement,  whether  they  would  agree 
to   submit   to   binding   arbitration   in 
future  disputes.  Alternatively,  the  par- 
ties could  choose  not  to  be  bound  by 
binding  arbitration  and  elect  to  pursue 
any    remedies    in    court,    should    this 
need  arise. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  The  gentleman  raises 
some  good  points,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  him  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  ensure  the  ef- 
fective implementation  of  this  impor- 
tant program  worldwide. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  her  support  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule.  Amendment  No.  28  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  now  in 
order. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  BENTLEY 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Bentley:  At 
the  end  of  title  VIII.  Division  A  (page  144, 
after  line  12),  add  the  following  new  section: 


sw.  Hit  i.imit.xtion  (>i-  transfkrknck  «»k  tkch- 

NUAI.  data  I  SKI)  IN  SKr(»M>  S<M  RCK 
l*R(K  IRKMKNT. 

Any  technical  data,  which  must  be  trans- 
ferred for  second  source  procurement  in  10 
use  Section  2305a.  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  reprocurement  within  the 
United  States,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
public  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

MODIFICATION  TO  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS. 
BENTLEY 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  modification  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
modified  as  follows: 

Amendment  as  modified,  offered  by  Mrs. 
Bentley:  At  the  end  of  section  VIII  (page 
144,  after  line  12),  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SW.  KIZ.  limitation  ok  TRAN^KKRKN^■^:  OK  t»xh- 
NICAI.  DATA  rSKI)  IN  St^XONI)  SOfRCE 
HR(KIREMKNT. 

Any  technical  daU.  which  must  be  trans- 
ferred for  second  source  procurement  In  10 
use  Section  2305.  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  reprocurement  within  the 
United  States 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  to 
modify  her  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Bentley]  for  a  written  copy  of 
what  is  being  offered.  We  have  not 
seen  a  copy  of  this  modification. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  AspiN]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Bentley]  if  this  is  the  Hunter 
amendment,  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  would  have  offered  as  the 
substitute? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
is  correct 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  we  know  what  is  in  it,  if 
it  is  the  Hunter  amendment  to  the 
Bentley  amendment,  and  we  do  know 
what  is  in  it.  We  not  only  know  what 
is  in  it.  we  do  not  disagree  with  the 
idea  of  her  amending  it.  We  support  it 
with  the  Hunter  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mrs.     BENTLEY.     Mr.     Chairman, 
what  we  have  eliminated  here  are  the 
words  'shall  not  be  subject  to  public 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act." 
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CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 

to  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman 

Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  rec- 

for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member 

will  be  recognized  for  5 
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BENTLEY.     Mr.     Chairman, 

has    previously    recognized 

it  is  important  for  the  Depart- 
of  Defense  to  have  alternative 
for    components    to    major 
weapf>n  systems. 

when  attempting  to  eliminate 
pricing    of    replenishment 
Congress  may  have  inadvertent- 
created  a  process  for  foreign  manu- 
to  freely  acquire  U.S.  tech- 
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,  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 

t  he  valuable  technical  advantages 

3.  manufacturers  while  also  con- 

,  to  encourage  multiple  sourcing 

the  United  States. 

amendment  will  not  stop  joint 

nor  any  normally  authorized 

__  of  technical  data  between  a 

and  a  foreign  firm— but  a  U.S. 

will  have  the  right  to  object 
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HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

g  entlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.    BENTLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

)e  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 

from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

...  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

ct  mmend  the  gentlewoman  on  her 


will 
man 
Mii 
to 
amendment. 


As  I  understand  it,  today  the  Goy- 
ernn  ent  requires  a  sharing  of  techni- 
lata    for    the    establishment    of 
J  sources  in  the  United  States,  so 
.      will  be  companies  that  will  give 
I  roprietary  information  in  return 
■  tpeir  ability  to  do  business  or  their 
to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Govtrrunent  on  particular  contracts. 
;he  Bentley  amendment  says  is 
may    be    necessary    to    ensure 
secohd  sourcing  in  competition,  but  we 
do  n  3t  want  to  expand  the  arena  to  an 
intefnational  arena  in  which  there  are 
foreign    countries    sharing    in 
-won  and  very  expensive  technical 
that  American  companies  have 
J  their  resources  to  obtain, 
that  what  the  gentlewoman   is 
?•> 

BENTLEY.  The  gentleman 
froiA  California  is  right.  What  we 
wan ;  to  do  is  retain  the  technical  data 
and  information  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
ame  idment. 

ield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  rise  in  opposition  until  I  have  a 
couple  of  points  clarified. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentley]  stated,  and  is  it 
my  understanding,  that  this  affects  no 
coproduction? 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  No:  no. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  No  joint  venture? 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  one  wanted  to 
go  into  second  source  of  any  nature, 
they  could  not  do  it  abroad;  a  techni- 
cal data  package  cannot  be  furnished 
to  abroad? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Abroad,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  This  would  pro- 
hibit then  the  United  States  going  to 
any  NATO  country  and  entering  into  a 
second-source  contract  with  them  if 
we  have  to  provide  the  data  package, 
technical  data  package,  for  Israel  or 
any  other  country?  They  would  be 
automatically  precluded,  and  even  if  it 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  save  money  and  to 
create  competition,  they  would  be  ab- 
solutely precluded  from  doing  this  if  it 
was  offshore?  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  If  it  means  that  we 
have  to  provide  them  with  the  techni- 
cal information  and  the  technical 
data,  yes,  but  an  American  company 
could  go  into  a  joint  venture  with 
them  but  not  give  a  foreign  company 
of  any  kind,  whether  it  is  NATO  or 
anywhere  else,  all  of  the  information, 
all  of  the  background  to  compete 
against  one  of  our  companies  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  This  presupposes 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  tech  data 
package.  Is  this  limited  to  only  those 
instances  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  the  tech  data  package,  or 
does  it  say  that  a  contractor  who  owns 
his  own  tech  data  package,  the  United 
States  could  not  use  it  for  second 
source  offshore? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Well,  the  Federal 
Government  could  give  it  to  another 
American  company,  a  company  in  this 
country.  That  would  be  available.  But 
it  is  the  idea  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
of  all  of  our  technology  overseas.  That 
is  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  say  this  is  not  a  matter  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study.  I 
have  never  had  it  discussed  with  me.  It 
is  just  another  example  of  microman- 
aging  from  the  floor  matters  that 
should  have  come  through  the  com- 
mittee process.  Perhaps  it  did.  If  it  did, 
I  am  unaware  of  it.  But  if  we  could 
have  had  hearings,  had  witnesses, 
people  involved,  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  would  be  naturally  in- 
volved to  express  themselves  and  to 
study  it,  to  see  what  mischief  it  might 


create,  and  I  really  do  not  know,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  not  going  to  sup- 
port it.  I  do  not  know.  It  might  be  a 
good  thing,  but  without  knowing  more 
about  it,  I  would  have  to  voice  my  ob- 
jection and  vote  negative  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kennedy:  At 
the  end  of  title  VIII  of  division  A  (page  163, 
after  line  6),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SKC.  m2.  PKCIIIIBITION  OF  I)IS(  KIMINATION  IS  EM- 
PI.OVMKNT  PRA<TI(KS  iW  IKRTAIN 
DKKKNSK  CONTRACTORS  ANI)  Sl'H- 
fONTKACTORS. 

(a)  Requirement.— Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S2410.  Defense  contractors  and  subcontractors: 

requirement.s  concerninK  employment  practices 

••(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  award  a 
contract  to  be  performed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  any  contractor  (foreign  or  domestic) 
if.  as  determined  under  subsection  (b)  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  such  contractor  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  an  equal  employment  opportunity 
law  or  order  were  all  the  operations  of  such 
contractor  carried  out  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  With  respect  to  a  contract  awarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  performed 
in  a  foreign  country,  any  person  may  file  (in 
person  or  by  mail)  a  complaint  alleging  that 
the  contractor  involved,  or  a  subcontractor 
of  the  contractor,  would  be  in  violation  of 
an  equal  employment  opportunity  law  or 
order  were  all  the  operations  of  such  con- 
tractor or  such  subcontractor  carried  out  in 
the  United  States. 

••(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  investigate  the  com- 
plaint and  shall  certify  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  receiving  the  complaint  whether 
the  allegation  is  true  or  false. 

■•(3)  If  the  Inspector  General  certifies  that 
the  allegation  is  true  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  receiving  the  complaint,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  prohibit  the  award 
to  such  contractor  of  any  future  contract  to 
be  performed  in  a  foreign  country  until 
such  contractor  establishes,  as  determined 
and  certified  by  the  Inspector  General, 
that— 

"(A)  such  contractor  or  its  subcontractor 
(as  the  case  may  be)  would  not  be  in  viola- 
tion of  an  equal  employment  opportunity 
law  or  order  were  all  the  operations  of  such 
contractor  or  such  subcontractor  carried  out 
in  the  United  States:  or 

•(B)  under  such  future  contract,  such  con- 
tractor will  not  enter  into  subcontractors 
with  such  subcontractor  until  the  Inspector 
General  certifies  that  such  subcontractor 
would  not  be  in  violation  of  an  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  law  or  order  were  all 
the  operations  of  such  subcontractor  carried 
out  in  the  United  States. 


••(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  waive  the  prohibition 
in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  up  to  two  years 
for  a  contractor  providing  goods  or  services 
if  the  Secretary  certifies  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  goods  or  services 
are  essential  for  national  security  purposes 
and  are  not  reasonably  available  from  an- 
other contractor. 

•■(2)  The  waiver  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
granted  only  if  such  contractor  agrees  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  reasonably  assure  that  the 
operations  of  such  contractor  and  its  sub- 
contractors, within  two  years  after  the  Sec- 
retary grants  the  waiver,  would  not  be  in 
violation  of  an  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity law  or  order  were  all  the  operations  of 
such  contractor  and  its  subcontractors  car- 
ried out  in  the  United  States. 

••(3)  This  section  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  if — 

••(A)  the  aggregate  value  of  the  goods  and 
services  required  to  be  provided  under  all 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
preceding  1-year  period  to  the  contractor  in- 
volved is  less  than  $100,000:  or 

•(B)  the  contract  will  be  substantially  per- 
formed by  the  contractor,  and  its  subcon- 
tractors, in  the  United  States. 
••(d)  Definitions.— 

••(1)  Equal  opportunity  law  or  order.— 
For  purposes  ol  this  section,  an  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  law  or  order  is  an 
equal  employment  opportunity  law  or  order 
referred  to  in  section  718  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-17). 

■•(2)  Subcontractor.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  subcontractor  is  any  corpora- 
tion or  individual  at  any  tier  who  is  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  to  perform  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  work  under  a  prime  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

•■(e)  The  Inspector  General  shall  report  to 
Congress  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision  on  the  discrimi- 
natory employment  practice  of  foreign  cor- 
porations that  have  been  awarded  contracts 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  have  not 
completed  performance  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

•Sec.  2410.  Defense  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors: requirements  concern- 
ing employment  practices.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  civil  rights 
amendment.  This  amendment  prohib- 
its the  Defense  Department  from 
doing  business  vi\t\\  companies  that 
discriminate  in  their  employment 
practices. 

Around  the  world,  employers  rou- 
tinely discriminate  against  people  be- 
cause of  their  beliefs,  their  gender,  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

When  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense awards  contracts  to  firms  that 
blatantly  discriminate,  our  country 
subsidizes  and  implicitly  condones  the 


sins  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  cor 
rect. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  impose 
U.S.  law  on  foreign  corporations.  That 
is  not  true.  We  say  that  a  company 
that  wants  to  bid  on  a  U.S.  defense 
contract  must  not  overtly  discriminate 
in  employment. 

This  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
specific  countries,  but  only  to  firms 
against  which  a  discrimination  charge 
has  been  lodged  and  proven  true  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  gener- 
al. It  does  not  impose  penalties  or  put 
a  violator  in  breach  of  contract.  It 
simply  forbids  future  contracts  if  the 
company  is  found  to  discriminate. 

There  are  safeguards  to  ensure  that 
this  amendment  will  not  jeopardize 
the  national  security  of  either  the 
United  States  or  its  allies.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be 
able  to  waive  the  prohibition  if  the 
goods  or  services  provided  were  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  and  not 
available  from  another  company. 

Finally,  the  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  small  contracts  for  less  than 
$100,000  or  to  contracts  that  are  per- 
formed here  in  the  United  States. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  not  just  simply  talking  about  de- 
fending our  borders.  We  are  talking 
about  what  the  essential  purposes  of 
national  defense  really  are.  Is  it 
simply  to  defend  our  borders,  or  is  it 
to  defend  the  moral  principles  for 
which  the  United  States  has  stood  in 
its  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in 
its  Bill  of  Rights?  The  United  States 
can  be  a  leader  of  the  free  world  not 
by  simply  having  the  biggest,  fastest 
and  most  destructive  weapons  but  also 
by  being  the  moral  leader  of  the  free 
world.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
will  do,  and  I  hope  we  get  the  support 
of  this  Chamber. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion? 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  MCCURDY  TO  THE 
amendment  offered  by  MR.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCurdy  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kennedy:  In 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  added  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code: 

(1)  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  (1).  strike 
out  •would  be  in  violation"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  each  subsection 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•discriminates,  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin,  in  its  em- 
ployment practices.". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(3).  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  (D)  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•(A)  Such  contractor  or  its  subcontractor 
is  not  discriminating,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin,  in  its 


employment  practices  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try: 

••(B)  Under  such  future  contract,  such 
contractor  will  not  enter  into  a  subcontract 
with  a  subcontractor  until  the  Inspector 
General  certifies  that  such  subcontractor 
does  not  discriminate,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin,  in  its 
employment  practices  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try: or 

"(C)  such  contractor  or  its  subcontractor 
has  refused  to  hire  members  of  minority 
groups  as  a  result  of  substantial  and  legiti- 
mate national  security  concerns. '. 

(3)  In  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  strike  out  paragraph  (1): 

(B)  strike  out  •Definitions.—"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •Definition.— ":  and 

(C)  strike  out  •(2)  Subcontractors.—". 

Mr.  McCURDY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  in  order  to  strike  cer- 
tain provisions  of  his  amendment  re- 
lating to  specific  U.S.  statutes  and  law. 
Basically  what  my  amendment  does 
is  incorporate  the  principles  of  U.S. 
law,  and  that  is  that  firms  should  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  age,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  its 
employment  practices.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  carries  out  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

However,  it  does  not  go  as  far  in 
order  to  raise  constitutional  questions 
and  impose  certain  complications  on 
the  implementation  of  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  does  not  condone  discrimina- 
tion in  its  employment  practices  here, 
and  we  certainly  do  not  do  business 
with  those  that  do  discriminate, 
whether  it  is  based  on  race,  religion, 
sex,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding. 

Is  the  intent  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  to 
make  the  principles  of  antidiscrimina- 
tion that  are  provided  in  the  United 
States  the  reference  point  for  the  in- 
spector general  to  use  in  determining 
whether  a  company  engages  in  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices? 
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Mr.  McCURDY.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  the  inspector 
general  should  use  the  standard  we 
use  here  in  the  United  States? 
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McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
tentleman    from    Massachusetts 

nIOAKLEY]. 

MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
my  able  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kennedy,  for  yielding, 
and  ise  in  vigorous  support  of  the 
amen  Iment. 
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McCURDY.  I  believe  he  should 

standards,  that  is  correct. 

KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


amendment  is  a  cautious  and 
effort  to  impose  a  basic  ethi- 
as  part  of  United  States 
„  procurement. 

Chairman,  in  Pretoria  and  Bel- 

1  nd  elsewhere  such  fundamental 

as  a  right  to  compete  for  a  job 

on  the  basis  of  the  color  of 

s  skin  or  the  church  in  which 

vorship. 

amendment   proposed   by   the 

from    Massachusetts    will 

such  discrimination.  We  are 

too  often,  in  the  daily  un- 

of  the  news,  that  there  are 

limits  to  how  much  we  can  do  to 

injustice  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ameri- 

{jeople  can  demand  that  their  tax 

not  be  used  to  subsidize  discrim- 

and  my  friend  from  Massa- 

offers  us  an  opportunity  to 

that  demand  into  law. 

and    discrimination    have 

with  us  from  the  beginning  of 

Mr.    Chairman.    Perhaps    this 

will  not  end  it.  Neverthe- 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 

us  to  chance  to  take  a  stand  and 

that  hands  stained  by  bigotry 

i  rijustice  cannot,  under  law.  reach 

our  treasury, 
pj-oudly  join  my  friend  from  Mas- 
in  that  stand,  and  urge  my 
to  do  so  too,  by  adopting 
.._.ing  amendment. 
McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
of  Illinois).  Does  any  Member 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  either 
Kennedy     amendment     or     the 
amendment  to  the  Kennedy 
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DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
i  n  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Ths  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gent  eman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
iNso  r]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mi    DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 

-jintly  because  I  think  this  is  a 

intentioned  amendment,  both  the 

and  the  amendment  thereto. 

is  another  case  of  micromanaging 

part  of  the  Congress  so  far  as 

the  Department  of  Defense  can 

first.    Second,    the    amendment 

require     foreign     contractors 

in    their    country    to 
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comply  with  United  States  equal  op- 
portunity employment  laws  simply  be- 
cause they  sell  their  products  to  the 
DOD.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  making 
say  General  Dynamics  have  to  comply 
with  Spanish  equal  employment  op- 
portunity laws  because  they  sell  the 
F-16  over  there. 

We  are  setting  in  place,  if  we  should 
pass  this  amendment,  a  scene  whereby 
we  are  going  to  have  reciprocity  and 
reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign countries  who  are  going  to  impose 
restrictions  and  requirements  on  us 
which  we  do  not  presently  have.  It 
really  gets  into  foreign  relations  and 
the  business  of  the  State  Department 
in  a  very  big  way,  in  my  opinion. 

Virtually  no  other  country  in  the 
world  imposes  the  same  type  of  EEO 
standards  as  the  United  States  because 
of  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  affirm- 
ative action  portion.  Accordingly,  it  is 
conceivable  that  no  NATO  ally  or  Is- 
raeli companies  will  be  eligible  for 
DOD  contracts  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  being 
very  shortsighted.  I  think  we  are 
trying  to  legislate  here  on  the  floor 
matters  which  are  best  left  up  to  both 
the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  negotiate  with  for- 
eign sovereign  governments  and  not 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  without 
hearings,  without  being  able  to  elicit 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  what 
the  ripple  effect  might  be.  or  from  the 
State  Department. 

I  know  my  office  has  received  sever- 
al calls  from  embassies,  the  British  in 
particular,  who  are  very  vehemently 
opposing  this  because  they  do  a  lot  of 
business  with  us. 

I  think  we  are  being  shortsighted  to 
write  into  legislation  this  requirement 
when  no  other  country  has  the  affirm- 
ative action  portion  that  we  put  in  our 
law.  What  we  want  to  do  in  our  coun- 
try is  our  business,  but  to  say  that  for- 
eign governments  have  to  comply  with 
these  laws  I  think  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  defense  contracting  in  gener- 
al, and  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
Chair  help  in  determining  how  much 
time  remains  because  I  think  the 
author  of  the  original  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  a  number  of  requests 
for  time.  How  will  this  proceed?  First 
we  have  to  dispose  of  the  McCurdy 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  And  how  much  time  is 
there  remainding  on  the  McCurdy 
amendment? 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy]  has  1  minute  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining on  his  original  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we 
take  that  debate  after  or  before  the 
vote  on  the  McCurdy  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  put  the  question  first  on  the 
McCurdy  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  And  then  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining on  his  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could.  I  want  to  make  two  quick 
points. 

First  is  that  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered,  it  takes 
away  the  applicable  statute.  There  is 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  U.S.  appli- 
cable law.  What  we  are  saying  is  the 
standards  of  antidiscrimination,  those 
principles. 

Second,  if  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
subsection  C  there  is  a  provision  that 
indicates  that  such  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  refused  to  hire  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  as  a  result  of 
substantial  and  legitimate  national  se- 
curity concerns.  I  am  told  that  that 
can  address  the  situation  in  Israel  and 
it  certainly  alleviates  the  great  con- 
cerns they  have. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  makes  a 
substantial  improvement  on  the  origi- 
nal amendment,  and  certainly  I  think 
probably  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  perhaps  live  with  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  original 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], is  enforceable.  I  think  it  not  only 
is  unworkable,  but  puts  a  burden  on 
both  the  inspector  general  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  perhaps  the 
State  Department  that  would  make  it 
unworkable.  I  do  believe  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma corrects  most  if  not  all  of  the  ob- 
jections to  it.  but  I  am  not  sure  it  goes 
far  enough. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  1  remaining  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the   perfecting   amendment   and   the 


Kennedy  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
critically  important  that  the  resources 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  con- 
tracting strength  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment not  be  used  in  support  of  dis- 
crimination, wherever  that  may  occur. 
These  contracts  are  very  valuable 
and  the  foreign  firms  that  get  them 
are  very  interested  in  having  these 
contracts.  We  can  use  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation in  support  of  what  we  believe 
in,  and  what  we  believe  in  is  nondis- 
crimination. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  visited  North- 
em  Ireland  and  saw  the  abuses  in 
terms  of  employment  practices  where 
Catholics  were  not  granted  full  and 
equal  employment  rights,  and  yet  we 
are  contracting  with  one  or  more  firms 
in  Northern  Ireland  despite  that  dis- 
crimination. I  believe  there  are  prob- 
ably other  places  in  the  world  where 
such  discrimination  occurs. 

American  taxpayer  funds  should  not 
be  used  in  support  of  discriminatory 
practices. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCurdy]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  I  applaud  him  for  his 
efforts  in  a  very  laudable  amendment 
before  this  body. 

In  supporting  the  gentleman  I  would 
make  briefly  several  points. 

First  of  all.  the  American  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  to  me.  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  be  consistent  in  its  commit- 
ment against  discrimination,  whether 
the  victim  be  an  American  or  non- 
American.  The  Congress  has  recently 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  antidiscrimi- 
nation language  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  which  overturned  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  Grove  City. 
The  same  principles,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  at  stake  in  this  amendment. 

The  fact  that  those  who  are  being 
discriminated  against  are  non-Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  lessen 
their  humanity  nor  does  it  lessen  their 
right  to  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Further,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  to 
use  the  power  of  the  purse  for  the  fur- 
thering of  human  rights,  it  is  when  so 
much  of  that  purse  is  being  doled  out 
as  in  this  case  for  defense  contracting. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  American  people 


should  be  very  disappointed  by  any  de- 
fense contractor  that  finds  such  a  re- 
quirement too  burdensome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  things  that  this  amendment  does. 
Let  me  state  quickly  in  the  remaining 
time  what  it  does  not  do. 

It  does  not  impose  U.S.  law  on  for- 
eign corporations.  It  does  not  apply  to 
all  suppliers.  It  does  not  impose  civil 
damages,  civil  penalties,  or  put  a  viola- 
tor in  breach  of  a  contract.  It  simply 
forbids  the  award  of  additional  con- 
tracts in  the  future.  It  does  not  apply 
to  contracts  less  than  $100,000  and,  fi- 
nally, it  does  not  apply  to  country  but 
rather  to  companies,  and  it  does  not 
subject  foreign  companies  to  U.S. 
labor  laws. 

With  that  explanation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
overwhelmingly  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone 
who  is  truly  concerned  about  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  worker  should 
support  the  commonsense  amendment 
being  offered  today  by  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy.  By 
prohibiting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  awarding  a  contract  to  any 
foreign  defense  contractor  if  it  is  de- 
termined that  the  contractor  would  be 
in  violation  of  U.S.  equal  employment 
opportunity  laws  or  orders,  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  would  effectively 
prohibit  the  Defense  Department 
from  working  with  foreign  contractors 
that  discriminate  against  their  work- 

crs. 

Over  the  past  few  decades.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  made 
great  strides  to  ensure  that  all  Ameri- 
cans—no matter  what  their  beliefs, 
gender,  or  color— are  free  from  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace.  It  is 
only  consistent,  I  would  suggest,  that 
we  apply  those  same  standards  to  for- 
eign companies  seeking  to  do  business 
with  our  country.  Simply  put,  U.S.  tax 
dollars  should  not  be  used  to  subsidize 
discrimination  anywhere  in  the  world. 
As  long  as  our  Nation  remains  commit- 
ted to  the  notion  of  workplace  democ- 
racy, and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  as- 
sociate ourselves  with  foreign  busi- 
nesses, we  cannot  disassociate  our- 
selves from  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  for  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  is  a  vote  against  sub- 
sidized discrimination  abroad.  It  de- 
serves our  strong  support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

This  amendment  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  effort  that  asks  that 
the  DOD  conduct  business  only  with 
companies  which  do  not  discriminate 
in  employment  practices.  While  dis- 
crimination here  in  the  United  States 
is  against  the  law,  for  too  long,  we 
have  chosen  to  look  the  other  way 
while  the  DOD  subsidizes  discrimina- 
tion abroad  through  the  awarding  of 
DOD  contracts  to  companies  that  rou- 
tinely trample  on  human  rights. 

There  is  an  ironic  contradiction  to 
this  practice.  In  effect,  when  the  DOD 
awards  such  contracts,  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  very  values  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  respect  for  human 
rights  which  the  DOD  was  created  to 
defend  in  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  support  heavy-handed  UJS. 
efforts  to  intervene  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries,  and  this 
amendment  clearly  does  not  require 
intervention.  It  affects  only  those  cor- 
porations that  voluntarily  choose  to 
bid  on  contracts  with  the  DOD.  Clear- 
ly, that's  our  money,  and  that's  our 
business,  not  theirs.  We  should  hold 
those  corporations  to  the  same  stand- 
ards we  hold  American  corporations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
makes  a  powerful  statement  about 
American  values.  Very  simply,  it  re- 
quires they  be  upheld. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante]. 
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Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy].  The  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  Deferise  Depart- 
ment from  doing  business  with  compa- 
nies that  discriminate  in  their  employ- 
ment practices.  What  this  amendment 
seeks  is  fairness  in  the  procurement 
processes  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  By  prohibiting  the  awarding 
of  defense  contracts  to  corporations, 
foreign  or  domestic,  that  discriminate 
against  workers  in  foreign  countries 
where   the   contracts   are   performed, 
the  United  States  is  ensuring  that  U.S. 
tax  dollars  are  not  used  to  subsidize 
discrimination  anywhere  in  the  world. 
As  a  Hispanic,  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
effects  of  discrimination.  The  amend- 
ment   contains   safeguards    that    will 
protect  national  security  by  exempting 
goods  or  services  that  are  not  reason- 
ably available  from  another  contractor 
and  are  essential  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hayes]. 
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HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
>ffered  by  the  gentlemen  from 
[Mr.   Kennedy].   I  be- 
is  a  reasonable  proposal  that 
brings  fairness  to  our  Depart- 
( if  Defense  contract  award  proc- 

lave  devoted  much  time,  much 

uid  in  fact,  many  lives  to  fight- 

(fscrimination     in     the     United 

It  is  only  appropriate  there- 

1  hat   we   be  consistent   in   that 

;   and   demand   that   when   it 

to    the    expenditure    of    hard 

tax  dollars,  that  they  too  be 

a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 

of  this  institution  con- 

liscrimination  and  neither  does 

majority   of   the   American 

Therefore,  it  is  only  right  that 

ficial   Government   policies   be 

and  reflect  that  position. 

Kennedy  amendment  is  careful- 
so  as  not  to  jeopardize  our 
security  nor  the  security  of 
allies.  It  does  however,  impose  a 
penalty,  and  that  penalty  being 
denial,  on  those  companies 
are  found  to  blatantly  discrimi- 
their  hiring  practices.  While  I 
personnally    prefer    an    even 
criteria   on   which    to   base 
of  contracts,  such  as  subjecting 
companies  to  U.S.  labor  laws. 
I^nnedy  amendment  would  not 
foreign    companies    to    U.S. 
aw. 
U.S.  Government  is  to  be  con- 
in  advocating  freedom  and  de- 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
amendment  certainly  is  con- 
in  that  stance  and  in  my  judg- 
furthers  our  goal  of  true  free- 
all  the  world's  people, 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
to   vote    in    favor   of   this 
but  worthwhile  amendment. 
KENNEDY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Mavroules]. 

MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 

for  yielding. 

Chairman,  very  simply  I  stand 

si^jport    of    the    amendment    put 

by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 

[Mr.  Kennedy]  as  perfected 

gentleman    from    Oklahoma 

1  iIcCurdy]. 

,e  frankly,  all  the  arguments  put 
are  very  solid,  very  objective, 
my  view  an  amendment  long, 
overdue.  Because  many  of  us 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  firsthand 
Df  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Ken- 
las  referred  to. 

I  stand  and  give  the  gen- 

my  full  support  on  his  amend- 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I 

the  gentleman  for  having  the 

foresight  to  bring  this  amendment  to 
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KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
my  final  minute  to  the  gentle- 
rom  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
very  briefly  that  with  Mr.  Kennedy's 
positive  approach  and  Mr.  McCurdy's 
commonsense  modification,  if  you  will, 
I  think  this  amendment  just  stands 
for  common  sense  and  justice.  It  is 
somewhat  ironic  and  I  think  a  very 
negative  sign  that  our  defense  money 
should  be  used  to  subsidize  discrimina- 
tion overseas  such  as  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
cently found  in  his  overseas  travels. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  very  much 
for  offering  this  amendment  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCurdy]  for  perfecting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  strong  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
Kennedy.  I  commend  the  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  leadership  in  the  fight 
for  human  rights  and  equal  employment  op- 
portunities. 

This  amendment  prohibits  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  awarding  a  contract  to  any  for- 
eign defense  contractor  if  the  Department's 
inspector  general  determines  that  the  contrac- 
tor would  be  in  violation  of  any  U.S. 
antidiscriminatory  law.  The  company  is  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty. 

A  company  determined  to  be  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination may  become  eligible  for  contracts 
again  when  the  inspector  general  certifies  that 
the  company  is  in  compliance. 

The  Kennedy  amendment,  however,  does 
not  impose  U.S.  law  on  foreign  corporations. 
Only  those  companies  that  choose  to  bid  on 
contracts  with  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  affected. 

Also  affected  under  the  amendment  would 
be  only  those  contractors  and  subcontractors 
who  perform  a  substantial  portion  of  the  work 
under  the  DOD  contract;  and  only  those  con- 
tracts over  $100,000  or  substantially  per- 
formed in  the  United  States. 

Absent  from  the  amendment  are  civil  dam- 
ages and  criminal  penalties. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  simply  forbids  the 
use  of  U.S.  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  discrimina- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world. 

For  more  than  200  years  we  have  struggled 
to  eliminate  discrimination  and  to  provide  jus- 
tice and  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens. 

Yet  around  the  world,  employers  routinely 
discriminate  against  people  because  of  their 
political  views,  religious  beliefs,  gender  or  skin 
color.  When  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  awards  contracts  to  these  firms,  our 
country  condones  and  subsidizes  the  sins  that 
we  have  tried  so  long  and  so  hard  to  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  employment  discrimination  is 
wrong,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  United  States, 
South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Northern 
Ireland.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  stand  up 
for  human  rights  and  justice,  and  join  me  in 
support  of  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  365,  noes 
50.  answered  "present"  0.  not  voting 
16.  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  95] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bales 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bercuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bllbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brcnnan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

Dellums . 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 
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Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edward.s(CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 


Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lanlos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  <CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 
Montgomery 
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C( 

Moorhead 

Roe 

Stenholm 

Morella 

Rogers 

Stratton 

Morrison  (CT) 

Rose 

Studds 

Morrison  (WA) 

Rostenkowski 

Sundquist 

Mrazek 

Roth 

Sweeney 

Murphy 

Roukema 

Swift 

Murtha 

Rowland  (CT) 

Swindall 

Myers 

Rowland  (GA) 

Synar 

Nagle 

Roybal 

Tallon 

Natcher 

Russo 

Tauke 

Neal 

Sabo 

Tauzin 

Nelson 

Saiki 

Thomas  (CA> 

Nichols 

Savage 

Torres 

Nowak 

Sawyer 

Torricelli 

Oberstar 

Saxton 

Towns 

Obey 

Schaefer 

Traficant 

Olin 

Scheuer 

Traxler 

Ortiz 

Schneider 

Udall 

Owens  (NY) 

Schroeder 

Upton 

Owens  (UT) 

Schuette 

Valentine 

Panetta 

Schuize 

Vander  Jagt 

Parris 

Schumer 

Vento 

Pashayan 

Sensenbrenner 

Visclosky 

Patterson 

Sharp 

Volkmer 

Pease 

Shays 

Vucanovich 

Pelosi 

Sikorski 

Walgren 

Penny 

Sisisky 

Walker 

Pepper 

Skaggs 

Watkins 

Perkins 

Skeen 

Waxman 

Petri 

Skelton 

Weber 

Pickett 

Slattery 

Weiss 

Pickle 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Weldon 

Porter 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Wheat 

Price 

Smith  (FL) 

Whitlaker 

Pursell 

Smith  (lA) 

Whitten 

Rahall 

Smith  (NJ) 

Williams 

Rangel 

Smith  (TX) 

Wilson 

Ravenel 

Smith.  Robert 

Wise 

Regula 

(OR) 

Wolf 

Rhodes 

Snowe 

Wolpe 

Richardson 

Solarz 

Wortley 

Ridge 

Solomon 

Wyden 

Rinaldo 

Spence 

Wylie 

Ritter 

Spratt 

Yates 

Roberts 

Staggers 

Yatron 

Robinson 

Stallings 

Young  (AK) 

Rodino 

Stark 

NOES-50 

Young (PL) 

Archer 

Dreier 

Marlenee 

Armey 

Fawell 

McCandless 

Badham 

Fields 

Mollohan 

Barnard 

Foley 

Nielson 

Barton 

Frerael 

Oxley 

Bateman 

Gibbons 

Packard 

Bunning 

Hammerschmidt  Quillen 

Byron 

Hansen 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Herger 

Shumway 

dinger 

Houghton 

Shuster 

Combesl 

Huckaby 

Smith  (NE) 

Craig 

Hunter 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane 

Kyi 

(NH) 

Dannemeyer 

Leath  (TX) 

Slangeland 

DeLay 

Livingston 

Stump 

Dickinson 

Lukens.  Donald    Taylor 

Dornan  (CA) 

Lungren 

Thomas  (CA) 

NOT  VOTING 

-16 

Biaggi 

Foglietta 

Ray 

Boulter 

Kemp 

Smith.  Denny 

Crockett 

Latta 

(OR) 

Daub 

Mica 

St  Germain 

Duncan 

Moody 

Stokes 

Dyson 

Oakar 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LA  FALCE 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LaFalce:  On 
page  131.  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  132,  line  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

D  1615 


D  1612 

Messrs.  HUNTER.  SHAW,  and 
DORNAN  of  California  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no". 

Messrs.  CALLAHAN.  MOLINARI. 
SKEEN,  LIPINSKI,  RANGEL.  and 
NAGLE  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Under  the  rule, 
amendment  No.  30  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]  is  now  in  order. 


Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself  and  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  McDade.  would 
strike  section  808  from  the  bill. 

Section    808    infringes    upon    small 
business  programs  established  under 
the  Small  Business  Act  by  effectively 
prohibiting  small   business  set-asides 
and  section  8(a)  awards  to  disadvan- 
taged small  business  concerns  for  any 
clothing  and  textile  contract  awarded 
by  the  military  having  an  anticipated 
value  of  over  $100,000.   These  small 
business   set-aside   programs   are   the 
primary    mechanisms    established    by 
Congress  for  encouraging  the  utiliza- 
tion of  small  business  concern  in  Fed- 
eral procurement  activities.  Fully  half 
of  all  procurement  contracts  awarded 
to  small  business  are  awarded  through 
the  set-aside  procurement  method.  In 
fiscal  year  1987,  $570  million  in  cloth- 
ing contracts  were  awarded  under  the 
small  business  set-aside  and  8(a)  pro- 
gram alone.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
contracts  were  for  amounts  in  excess 
of  $100,000.   If  this  provision  is  not 
striken  from  the  bill  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram will  come  to  an  end  in  this  indus- 
try and  there  could  be  massive  disloca- 
tion   of    workers    throughout    many 
States. 

Section  808  was  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  decrease  the  percentage  of 
set-asides  in  Government  purchases  of 
clothing  and  textiles,  and  increase  the 
portion  of  such  purchases  available  for 
unrestricted  industry  competition. 
There  are  a  number  of  alternatives 
available  for  dealing  with  the  concen- 
tration of  set-asides  in  certain  mar- 
kets. Dollar  caps,  however,  appear  to 
be  most  objectionable.  While  this 
methodology  would  free  portions  of 
the  market  for  competition  among 
firms  of  all  sizes  it  would  not  serve  the 
interests  of  smaller  firms  and  would 
actually  militate  against  achieving 
many  of  the  national  objectives  of  the 
set-aside  program. 

Imposition  of  a  dollar  cap  would 
allow  the  larger  small  firms  to  domi- 
nate the  set-aside  market.  This  would 
drive  the  smaller  firms  out  of  business 
and  lead  to  increased  concentration  in 
the  market. 


In  addition,  the  dollar  cap  methodol- 
ogy is  not  likely  to  produce  the  shel- 
tered effect  needed  to  attract  new  en- 
trants and  to  encourage  the  truly 
small  firms  to  stay  in  the  market. 
Newer  and  smaller  firms  would  find 
the  set-aside  market  of  little  benefit. 
Caps,  therefore,  would  work  against 
the  set-aside  objective  of  creating  a 
sheltered  market  where  new  firms  can 
enter  and  build  their  productive  capac- 
ity. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  in  recent  hear- 
ings leads  us  to  conclude  that  while 
market  share  would  be  affected,  dollar 
thresholds  would  likely  lead  to  domi- 
nation in  the  set-aside  market,  discour- 
age new  market  entrants,  and  hurt  the 
truly  small  and  minority  businesses 
now  selling  to  the  Government. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  last  year's  De- 
fense authorization  bill  to  impose  a 
similar  dollar  threshold  on  the  size  of 
clothing  and  textile  contracts  that 
could  be  set  aside  for  small  businesses. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn  by 
Chairman  Aspin  when  he  was  advised 
that  the  Parliamentarian  was  favor- 
ably disposed  to  granting  my  commit- 
tee's request  for  a  sequential  referral. 
Recognizing  that  there  may  be  a 
problem  in  this  area,  a  commitment 
was  made  to  Mrs.  Byron,  the  autiior 
of  section  808.  that  if  she  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  be  properly  referred  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  we 
would  hold  hearings  and  attempt  to 
resolve  the  problem. 

Pursuant  to  that  commitment,  Mrs. 
Byron  introduced  H.R.  2703  which 
would  afford  the  relief  she  is  seeking. 
H.R.  2703  was  referred  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  3  days  of  full 
committee  hearings  were  held  on 
March  22.  23.  and  24,  1988,  to  address 
H.R.  2703  and  related-size  standard 
issues.  Mrs.  Byron  and  three  other 
Members  appeared  and  testified  at 
those  hearings.  As  a  result  of  our 
hearings,  and  in  furtherance  of  its  ju- 
risdictional responsibilities,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  is  proceeding  in 
good  faith  to  address  and  resolve  the 
problem.  At  a  full  committee  meeting 
held  last  Thursday.  April  28,  the 
Small  Business  Committee  ordered  fa- 
vorably reported  H.R.  4174— a  bill  re- 
authorizing SBA  and  providing  for 
substantial  reform  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  the  clothing  and  textile  indus- 
try. 

Section  808  was  drafted  in  such  a 
way,  this  year,  so  as  to  technically 
avoid  a  sequential  referral  even 
though  this  parlimentary  maneuver 
has  resulted  in  proposing  a  method  of 
controlling  set-asides  that  will  be  de- 
vasting  to  smaller  firms.  A  dollar  cap 
on  the  purchases  of  clothing,  if  en- 
acted, would  result  in  severe  economic 
dislocation  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  cause  substantial  harm  to  nu- 
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merots  small  and  minority  business 
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inclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed    to    the    concept    of 
limitations  on  set-asides  for  the 
_     that  such  limitations  prevent 
p!  ogram  from  achieving  its  goals 
pjirposes.  The  harm  caused  by  al- 
dollar  limitations  to  be  set  in 
to  this  one  industry  category, 
and  textiles,  would   have  a 
.„  affect  on  the  set-aside  pro- 
small     businesses,     and     the 
good. 

my  colleagues  to  support  our 

and  to  permit  the  Small 

Committee  to  bring  to  the 

1  more  reasoned  approach  in  a 

appropriate  legislative  vehi- 
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CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

from    Maryland    [Mrs. 

BYRoii]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
woulc  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  ciairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Comr  littee 
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CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 

desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 

the  amendment? 

BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 

in  opposition  to  the  amend- 


me   first   of   all   say   that   the 

the  gentleman  wishes  to 

is  an  amendment  I  worked  on 

once  again  this  year.  Because 

all  contracts  are  set  aside  for 

business  and  if  a  company  is  not 

it  is  not  eligible  even  to  bid  on  a 

contract. 

chairman  last  year  with  our  dis- 

stated  that  he  would  look  at  it 

vjould  report  out  a  bill  this  year  in 

business  authorization  with 

imendment  in  it,  which  he  did 
veek.  I  expect  that  to  arrive  on 
floor  soon. 

lieve  the  Senate  is  working  on  a 

.   business  authorization  bill.  I  am 

fluniliar  with  their  timetable  of  it. 

he  issue  is  turned  over  to  the 

Business  Committee  and  they 

pass  a  bill  out  this  year,  can  I 

assurance  that  the  chairman 

4nce  again  next  year  look  at  it,  as 

last  year? 

thing  that  I  find  very  difficult  is 

Jibterfuge  that  has  been  found  in 

splitting  into  five  different 

to    maintain    their    small 

status,  due  to  the  indictment 

companies  for  fraudulently 

themselves  as  small  busi- 

we  have  a  shortfall  in  the  uni- 

area.  I  think  when  I  testified 

the  gentleman's  subcommittee, 

describing    several    scenarios 

the  military  had  a  shortfall 

raincoats  and  other  clothing  for  our 

at    a    time    when    they    are 
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I  hink  we  all  understand,  first  of 
all,  '  /hat  is  in  our  districts  and  we  un 
ders  and  that  the  best.  I  have  a  com- 


pany in  my  district  that  has  three 
plants.  Those  plants  in  my  district  are 
all  small  and  come  under  this  catego- 
ry. One  of  them  employs  250,  another 
about  125,  another  100.  Those  people 
in  those  plants  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned are  a  small  business,  but  be- 
cause they  are  owned  by  a  large  com- 
pany they  are  precluded  from  bidding 
on  DOD  contracts,  and  yet  DOD  has 
said  that  in  their  area  there  is  a  need. 
I  think  we  all  have  agreed  that  there 
is  a  problem  with  respect  to  clothing 
and  textiles.  I  think  we  have  reached 
an  agreement  on  a  solution.  The  only 
unresolved  issue  is  what  legislative  ve- 
hicle that  we  should  use. 

The  chairman  and  I  disagree.  He 
feels  that  it  should  be  resolved  as  part 
of  the  Small  Business  Authorization 
Act  and  has  reported  a  bill  from  his 
committee. 

I  disagree  with  this,  and  since  the 
Parliamentarian  has  said  that  my 
amendment  was  germane  to  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  that  amend- 
ment was  presented  and  is  now  incor- 
porated into  that  bill. 

What  I  would  like  for  the  chairman 
is  to  hope  that  they  will  be  successful 
in  resolving  this  with  his  small  busi- 
ness authorization  this  year,  and  if 
they  are  unsuccessful  in  reaching  that 
goal,  I  hope  that  in  all  fairness  the 
gentleman  will  not  oppose  my  amend- 
ment next  year  if  it  is  authorized  to 
the  DOD  Act  next  year. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  difficulties  with  section  808 
both  procedurally  and  substantively.  I 
think  it  is  the  most  objectionable  way 
to  proceed. 

I  oppose  philosophically  the  whole 
concept  of  dollar  caps. 

I  am  also  cognizant,  however,  of  the 
problem  within  the  clothing  and  tex- 
tile industry,  at  least  as  perceived  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 
That  is  why  we  have  attempted 
through  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee to  deal  with  the  gentlewoman's 
problem.  I  think  that  working  in  con- 
cert with  other  Congressmen  from  af- 
fected districts,  affected  from  a  differ- 
ent perspective  than  that  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman, such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper],  working  with 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade],  we  have  been  able  to  come 
up  with  what  we  think  is  the  basis  for 
a  compromise.  We  reported  that  out.  I 
hope  it  will  pass  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  it 
will  survive  the  conference. 

I  pledge  to  the  gentlewoman  that  if 
it  does  not,  that  I  will  have  the  Small 
Business  Committee  again  try  in  the 
future  to  work  it  out. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  successful.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have  a 


problem  either  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  with  the  Senate  in  confer- 
cncc 

While  I  hate  to  speculate  about  next 
year.  I  could  not  go  along  with  this 
particular  amendment  next  year, 
either,  if  we  were  unsucessful  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  because  I 
am  opposed  to  the  concept  of  caps, 
period.  However,  I  am  for  addressing 
the  problem  of  concentration  and  will 
work  with  the  gentlewoman  toward 
that  end. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Well,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  Parliamentarian  did 
not  refer  the  amendment  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  but  rather  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

So  our  feeling  on  my  side  that  it  is 
germane  to  the  DOD  bill. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentlewoman 
has  suggested,  we  have  had  this  same 
argument  before  us  in  the  past.  We  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
waited  and  waited  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  whom  we  respect  and 
we  respect  its  chairman,  our  good 
friend,  to  do  something,  and  nothing 
has  happened. 

So  we  have  a  situation  now  where 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of  busi- 
nesses who  ordinarily  would  qualify  to 
bid  on  these  kinds  of  textile  and  cloth- 
ing bids,  but  cannot  because  they  are 
judged,  for  some  reason,  not  to  be 
small  business. 

The  chairman  in  the  agreement  that 
we  had  last  year  promised  to  hold 
hearings  and  has  proposed  language  in 
an  authorization  bill  to  address  this 
issue,  but  the  bill  is  discretionary  that 
has  come  out  of  the  gentleman's  corn- 
mittee,  and  it  only  gives  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  CBA  to  try  to  look  at  the 
problem. 

So  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  these  kinds  of  problems  that  go 
on.  This  is  another  example,  there- 
fore, of  a  jurisdictional  dispute  that 
allows  the  micromanagement  of  de- 
fense, precluding  in  many  cases  repon- 
sible  qualified  bidders  from  bidding  on 
something  that  is  going  to  try  to  save 
defense  dollars.  I  just  wanted  to  regis- 
ter that  objection  on  this  part  of  the 

£lisl6. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  idea  of  trying  to  control  this 
problem  with  a  dollar  cap  is  substan- 
tively totally  wrong.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  us  should  be  disabused  of 


the  notion  that  were  we  to  permit  the 
bill  to  proceed  with  this  language  in  it, 
there  would  be  140  small  businesses  in 
31  States  put  out  of  the  business  of 
bidding  on  defense  contracts  in  the 
morning. 

D  1630 

That  is  the  result  that  none  of  us 
want  to  see.  That  is  the  reason  that 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
marked  up,  and  has  reported  a  new  au- 
thorization bill  which  we  will  bring  to 
the  floor  which  will  deal  with  this 
problem. 

There  are  always  people  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  back  and  forth  con- 
stantly examining  it.  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined but  it  ought  not  be  attempted 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  dollar  cap  which 
will  disadvantage  small  businesses  all 
over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  cast  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  easiest  yes  votes  that 
we  will  certainly  be  able  to  cast  in  this 
Congress,  a  vote  on  the  LaFalce- 
McDade-Cooper  amendment.  This  is 
true  because  the  fixed  dollar  cap  is  an 
idea  that  in  my  opinion  is  deeply 
flawed.  As  the  DSG  report  itself  states 
on  amendment  30,  section  808  of  the 
bill  in  effect  precludes  small  business 
setasides  and  the  award  of  contracts  to 
minority  businesses  under  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  the  current  sec- 
tion of  the  Defense  authorization  bill, 
section  808,  in  effect  precludes  small 
business  setasides  and  the  award  of 
contracts  to  minority  businesses  under 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
radical  change  in  policy  that  I  do  not 
feel  most  any  Member  of  this  House 
could  possibly  agree  with.  The  fixed 
dollar  cap  idea  is  a  deeply  flawed  con- 
cept. We  are  trying  to  address  in  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  a  better 
solution  to  the  problem. 

We  have  appreciated  the  help  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  try  to  help  us  solve 
this  problem.  There  is  a  better  way  to 
do  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill  that  will  be  coming  to  the 
floor  soon,  H.R.  4174.  the  small  busi- 
ness authorization  bill,  which  will 
have  a  reasoned  and  careful  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  LaFalce],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  just  want  to 
weigh  in  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
small  business  concerns  that  will  also 
be  affected.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  were  we  not  striking  this  section, 
it  would  do  great  harm  to  the  set-aside 
concept.  Ironically,  it  would  hurt  even 
the  smaller  businesses  that  would  be 
brought  in  under  the  cap  and  it  would 
do  harm  to  the  businesses  that  might 
be  growing  under  our  set-asides  in  8(a) 
if  they  were  to  be  precluded  at  this 
rather  small  amount.  The  discussion 
that  has  been  going  on  here  between 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  to 
strike  are  excellent.  I  support  the  rea- 
soning. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]. 
the  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Small  Business,  for  bringing  this 
motion  to  strike  to  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  two 
points  in  closing.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BADHAM],  let  me  say  that  from  the  day 
that  we  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations  pro- 
vision which  put  section  921  of  the 
previous  Congress'  DOD  bill  on  hold 
until  May  31,  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  acted  in  concert  with  in- 
terested Members  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  other  commit- 
tees, and  has  acted  with  the  utmost 
dispatch.  The  very  first  opportunity 
we  could  act  was  in  the  small  business 
authorization  bill  and  we  have  acted  in 
a  manner  that  I  think  is  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  all. 

The  second  point  is  if  my  amend- 
ment should  fail,  if  section  808  of  the 
bill  should  remain  within  the  bill,  we 
would  effectively  take  $500  million  of 
contracts  that  are  going  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  minority  businesses,  and 
give  it  to  big  businesses.  That  is  why 
the  amendment  should  be  passed  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  notice  provided  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  earlier  today  under  para- 
graph 6  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 436,  and  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  Friday,  April 
29.  1988.  it  is  now  in  order  to  debate 
the  amendment  relating  to  limitations 
on  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  40  minutes,  equally  divided 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspik:  On 
page  74.  after  line  9.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

•SKC.   :i.-.:i.   PKOHIBITION   ON   THE   ISE  <>K  COAST 
Cl'AKIi  KESOt'KCKS  IN  THE  PERSIAN 

(;ri.K. 
"That  notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  not  use  or 
authorize  the  use  of  any  vessels,  assets,  per- 
sonnel, or  other  resources  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  carry  out  any  activities  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  other  than  activities  which 
were  carried  out  with  such  resources  in  such 
region  during  the  1-year  period  ending  April 
26.  1988." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

By  way  of  preliminary  statement  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  yielding  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Lowry]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  for 
yielding,  and  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership on  bringing  this  to  a  very  satis- 
factory situation  concerning  the  sub- 
ject before  us. 

The  subject  of  the  amendment,  the 
Pepper-Lowry  amendment,  was  to 
direct  that  the  Coast  Guard  not  be  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  activi- 
ties in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  amend- 
ment came  about  of  course  because  we 
had  received  information  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  considering  deploy- 
ing six  110-foot  Coast  Guard  patrol 
boats  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  felt  that 
Congress  had  intended  as  the  first  pri- 
ority that  those  patrol  boats  be  used 
for  service  here  in  drug  enforcement, 
interdiction,  fisheries  enforcement, 
and  things  of  that  order.  Our  amend- 
ment was  to  direct  the  administration 
not  to  go  ahead  with  the  deployment 
of  these  vessels  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  subsequently  received,  and  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
received  yesterday  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  notification  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  taken  under  consideration 
the  proposal  and  had  decided  not  to 
request  the  deployment  of  the  six 
Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  making 
that  decision  and  to  ask  the  gentleman 
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Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 

on  Armed  Services,  if  it  is 

iliderstanding   that   the   planned 
rment  of  the  Coast  Guard  patrol 
will  not  go  forward  and  that  the 
,ary  of  Defense  has  communicat- 
Congress  and  to  him  specifically 
1  jiy  future  consideration  of  such 
would   only  be  taken 
very  due  notice  to  Congress  so 
re  would  have  a  chance  to  act. 
ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
is  correct  about  that  matter.  I 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
in  that  regard  and  it  is  my  in- 
to include  that  letter  in  the 
RECoiD   when   we   go   back   into   the 
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lifeht  of  these  questions  and  concerns  I 

c  ecided  not  to  request  a  deployment  of 

Guard  ships  to  the  Persian  Gulf  at 

■ne.  Over  the  next  several  months  we 

fjrther  review  our  force  structure  in 

In  the  event  that  it  is  determined. 

..   time   in   the   future,   that   Coast 

forces  are  necessary  to  our  policy 

;  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  can  assure 

I  will  again  consult  with  Congress 

a  decision  is  made. 
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LOWRY   of   Washington.    Mr. 

J,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
rom  Washington. 
LOWRY   of   Washington.    Mr. 
I    thank    the    gentleman 
..  Wisconsin  for  reading  that  into 
I  RECORD.  Again  I  would  like  to  ask 
I  entleman  from  Wisconsin  if  he 
that  as  saying  that  that  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  partici- 
within  that  decision  and  if  Con- 
did  not  think  that  decision  was 
ight  thing  to  be  done  that  we 
have  ample  chance  to  modify 
lecision? 
ASPIN.  I  believe  that  this  does 
>ay   anything   about   how   much 
before    the   decision   would   be 
that  they  would  consult,  but  I 
that  our  relations  with  the 
of  Defense.  Mr.  Carlucci,  on 

of  issues  have  shown  him  to 

honorable  man  and  I  think  that 

showing  by  this  letter  that  he 

to  cooperate.  I  feel  this  does 

as  the  assurance  that  We  need. 

LOWRY  of  Washington.  If  the 

n  will  yield  further,  that  is 

the  feeling  that  I  have  from 

..  communication.  I  do  again  want 

c(  immend  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

I  his  communication,  and  I  wish  to 

the    gentleman    from    Florida 

Pepper]    the    chairman   of    the 

on  Rules  for  his  outstand- 

eadership  on  this  issue. 

PEPPER.   Mr.   Chairman,   this 

.^er  concerned  us  very  much  when 

irst  received  information  that  six 

from  the  Coast  Guard  were  to 
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be  transferred  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
That  came  on  the  heels  of  the  Con- 
gress already  having  cut  $100  million 
from  the  Coast  Guard  budget  which 
according  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Admiral  Yost,  had  al- 
ready reduced  a  large  portion  of  their 
service  by  55  percent.  In  addition  to 
that,  that  cut  had  already  reduced 
their  ability  to  serve  rescue  missions 
on  the  high  seas.  So  we  were  very 
much  concerned  that  these  six  Coast 
Guard  cutters  were  to  be  transferred 
out  of  the  Caribbean  away  from  the 
Miami  area  where  they  were  doing 
such  a  fine  job  in  interdicting  the 
drugs  that  are  flowing  in  such  great 
volume  into  our  country.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]  for  calling  a 
meeting  where  we  had  an  expression 
from  the  membership  of  this  House 
expressing  very  strong  opposition  to 
this  proposed  transfer. 

We  had  wondered  why  some  of  these 
countries  whose  oil  we  are  protecting, 
and  whose  oil  we  are  escorting,  why 
they  could  not  furnish  cutters,  why 
some  of  our  allies  who  have  now  come 
into  this  operation  with  us,  why  they 
could  not  afford  cutters  to  the  effort 
rather  than  taking  away  those  that 
are  so  critically  employed  in  our  coun- 
try in  this  devastating  drug  traffic 
that  is  pouring  with  such  devastating 
effect  into  our  country.  Since  we  have 
the  assurance  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which  in  turn  comes  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  that  if 
they  ever  change  their  mind  and 
decide  to  transfer  these  cutters  that 
Congress  will  be  notified  amply  in  ad- 
vance so  that  we  may  take  such  action 
as  the  Congress  might  choose  to  take 
to  prevent  such  a  transfer.  I  am  pre- 
pared, after  we  hear  what  discussions 
others  may  wish  to  engage  in.  to  offer 
a  unanimous-consent  motion  in  light 
of  that. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
yielding. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  amendment  before  us.  How 
much  time  remains  for  the  propo- 
nents? 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  has  14  minutes  remaining,  and 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Badham]  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  thank  him  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Lowry],  and  all  who 
have  worked  on  this  issue.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation  as  well  as  being 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  this  matter,  and  when  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  Admiral 
Yost,  mentioned  to  me  that  this  was 
under  consideration  a  number  of  days 
ago,  I  expressed  hesitancy  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
strapped  in  its  funding  and  we  are 
having  to  do  all  we  can  to  piece  to- 
gether every  piece  of  equipment  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs. 

D  1645 
At  the  same  time  I  said  to  him  that 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  greater  national  se- 
curity and  if  we  can  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  on  drugs,  then 
perhaps  something  can  be  worked  out. 
Then  as  Mr.  Pepper  mentioned  I  asked 
for  a  briefing  which  we  had  with  not 
only  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  but  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  I»epper]  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  We  had  a  very  good 
meeting  with  Commandant  Yost  and 
also  a  representative  of  the  JCS  and 
talked  about  the  problem,  and  at  that 
time  a  great  number  of  Members  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  sending 
these  110-foot  Island-class  patrol  boats 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing, I  think,  that  we  wanted  to  do 
what  was  right  if  they  were  actually 
needed. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  acceded  to  our  wishes 
on  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
took  all  of  this  into  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
say  that  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  funding  the  Coast  Guard  as  was 
mentioned.  We  had  a  $103  million 
shortfall  last  year.  It  would  have  been 
more  without  the  defense  appropria- 
tions  helping  us,   and   Admiral  Yost 


had  to  cut  some  facilities.  If  we  do  not 
get  some  help,  there  will  be  further 
cuts.  I  am  asking  for.  and  I  appreciate 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
approving  last  week  a  $60  million  re- 
programming  so  that  in  this  fiscal 
year  we  can  get  the  Coast  Guard  back 
on  its  feet  running  regular  patrols, 
and  if  we  can  get  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  all  the  Congress  to 
go  along  on  our  request  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to 
resume  patrols  which  have  been  cut  by 
55  percent. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  open  facili- 
ties closed,  but  we  can  at  least  get 
back  to  the  war  on  drugs  and  doing  all 
the  other  missions  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  called  upon  to  do. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  a  service.  It  is  not  in 
the  Defense  Department,  but  it  is  a 
service  like  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  they  do  a  fine 
job  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  they  were  willing  and  ready  to  go 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  do  whatever  is 
asked  of  them. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Secretary  Carlucci  asking  him 
to  notify  Congress  early  on  in  the 
process  if  and  when  they  consider 
again  using  Coast  Guard  assets  for  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and.  likewise, 
ask  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  have  a  contingency  plan  so 
we  can  minimize  as  to  any  of  the  regu- 
lar duties  of  the  Coast  Guard,  particu- 
larly our  efforts  to  conduct  the  war  on 
drugs. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  both  gentlemen  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Hutto] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Lowry]  for  their  interest  in  this 
issue  and  for  their  vigilance  on  it. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
done  the  obvious  thing,  because  I 
think  had  the  Lowry-Pepper  amend- 
ment come  to  the  floor,  it  would  have 
passed  overwhelmingly,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  Secretary  took  the 
action  that  he  did. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rule,  we  are  entitled  to  20  minutes 
and  the  minority  is  entitled  to  20  min- 
utes. If  the  minority  wishes  to  exercise 
its  20  minutes,  I  will  defer  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  this 
amendment.  If  they  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  statement,  I  will  make  the 
motion  now. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  are  at  the  end  of  our 
discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  as  long  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  the 
floor  or  does  not  reserve  his  time,  the 
Chair  cannot  recognize  the  gentleman. 
As  soon  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin reserves  his  time,  the  Chair  can 
recognize  the  minority  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  our  time. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  going  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Badham]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
well  aware  of  what  is  going  on  here, 
and  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  well  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  here.  too. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  things 
about  this  procedure  and  about  this 
particular  amendment,  and  that  is 
that  we  are  discussing  the  Coast 
Guard  here,  and  we  are  discussing 
drug  enforcement,  and  when  we  are 
discussing  the  Coast  Guard.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  not 
the  Coast  Guard  bill.  This  is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  and  there  is  nothing  in  there 
about  Coast  Guard.  That  is  point  No. 

Point  No.  2  is  the  subject  has  been 
brought  up  of  antidrug  enforcement, 
and  the  war  on  drugs,  and  now  we 
have  the  Coast  Guard  interjected  by 
an  amendment  here  before  us  into  the 
DOD  authorization  bill.  I  think  it  just 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  we  have  a 
situation  here  where  no  other  drug 
amendments  were  allowed  in  the  DOD 
bill,  no  amendments  were  allowed  to 
be  made  in  order  under  the  rule  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  fight  drugs, 
using  the  military  assets  of  the  United 
States  of  America  until  now,  somehow, 
we  have  a  Coast  Guard  authorization 
bill  right  in  here  in  this  bill. 

What  does  this  amendment  do?  This 
amendment  says  that  we  cannot  send 
Coast  Guard  cutters  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Well  now.  that  sounds  like  a  log- 
ical thing  to  do.  How  did  it  get  here? 
How  did  this  amendment  get  to  the 
floor?  We  had  a  cutoff  date  of  Thurs- 
day, whatever  it  was  of  April,  or 
maybe  it  was  March,  that  no  amend- 
ment would  be  allowed  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  as  in  order  if  it  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  by  5  o'clock  on  one  Thursday 
afternoon  about  2  weeks  ago. 

Every  Member  on  this  floor  ought  to 
know  that  this  amendment  got  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  after  the  deadline 
was  passed.  This  amendment  here 
before  us  today  is  here  illegally,  and  it 
has  to  do  with  something  that  is  not  in 
the  bill— the  Coast  Guard.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  something  that 
is  not  even  allowed  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  be  discussed,  and  that  is 
drug  enforcement. 

There  are  just  a  few  more  things 
about  this,  and  that  is  that  when  we 
talk  about  micromanagement  of  the 
Defense  Department,  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  when  we 
talk  about  micromanagement  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  let  me  tell 
you  how  micro  this  gets.  This  amend- 
ment which  came  illegally  and  late  to 


the  Committee  on  Rules  was  offered 
because  a  rumor  had  been  heard  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  consider- 
ing sending  some  Coast  Guard  cutters 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  that  would  have  ever  hap- 
pened, but  when  we  talk  about  the  ad- 
mirals and  generals  here  on  this  floor, 
on  a  rumor  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  thinking  about  sending 
Coast  Guard  cutters  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  generals  and  admirals  on 
this  floor  took  an  amendment  forth- 
with to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
this  body  and  said,  "Don't  even  think 
about  sending  Coast  Guard  cutters  to 
the  Persian  Gulf."  Talk  about  micro- 
management. 

We  have  Coast  Guard  authorization 
on  an  amendment  to  the  defense  bill 
that  was  untimely  and  late,  to  cover  a 
rumor  that  the  Defense  Department 
was  thinking  about  sending  some 
Ccast  Guard  cutters  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  the  gentleman  calls  a 
rumor  is  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense came  up  to  the  leadership  and 
told  them  they  were  considering  this. 
That  was  not  a  rumor.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  came  up  and  met 
with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
it  was  not  a  rumor,  and  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  that.  The  Department  of 
Defense  said  that  they  were  going  to 
consider  sending  some  Coast  Guard 
cutters  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  So  that  is 
the  time  for  the  generals  and  admirals 
in  civilian  clothes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  act. 

Mr.   LOWRY   of  Washington.   Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  be  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  thought  it  was  the 
will  of  Congress  that  those  six  Coast 
Guard  patrol  boats  not  go  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  told  us  along  with  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  that  they 
were  definitely  considering  to  do  so.  it 
does  seem  a  very  likely  time  to  do  it 
before  they  sent  them. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  What  about  drugs? 
The  gentleman  does  not  know  what 
else  the  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
sidering. The  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington and  his  colleagues  over  there 
had  ample  time  to  discuss  anything 
the  Department  of  Defense  Secretary 
might  have  been  considering,  but  that 
I  think  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  get  an  illegal,  late  amend- 
ment in  just  because  they  are  critical 
of  something  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  announced  it  was  think- 
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ing  about  is  a  bit  much  even  for  the 
micro  nanagement  of  this  body. 
I  wifl  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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BADHAM.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
iuch  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
fentleman    from    Illinois     [Mr. 
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DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
[  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
tifie  to  me. 

Chairman,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

,  seems  to  me,  I  would  say  to  our 

.  on  the  other  side  who  are 

the    amendment    and    then 

to  not  offer  the  amendment, 

he  comments  of  the  gentleman 

::alifomia  [Mr.  Badham]  are  very 

taken  about  the  spurious  way  in 

this  amendment  came  to  the 

and  now  the  spurious  way   in 

it  is  going  off  the  floor.  I  admit 

ng  a  freshman,  and  I  admit  to 

born  at  night,  but  I  was  not  bom 

n  ght. 

I   said   to   myself,   gee,   what   a 

thing  we  did,  because  the  histo- 

;he  errors  is  when  my  leader,  the 

from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 

rose  last  Friday  to  move  this 

from  section  3  to  section 

an  unamendable  section  of  the 

then  we  really  shot  ourselves  in 

over  here  because  it  was  our 

ion,  at  least  mine,  to  ponder  and 

consider,  and  having  so  done  the 

from      California      [Mr. 

_  has  reoffered  his  amendment 

ai  thorizing  the  military  to  partici- 

in  drug  interdiction,  something 

►0  percent  of  the  people  in  these 

States  want  to  see  happen,  and 

those  in  my  district  do.  The 

from      California      [Mr. 

has  offered  that  amendment 

perfecting    amendment    to    the 

Lowry   amendment,    and   now 

out,  by  golly,  because  we  did 

<  bject  last  Friday  to  the  unani- 

consent  request  by  the  gentle- 

from    Wisconsin    [Mr.    Aspin] 

the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

questioned   him   as  well   as 

at  length,  that  we  cannot  really 

that  unless  I  would  ask  for  a 

request  to  do  that 

and  to   hear  the  Pepper-Lowry 
and  the  Hunter  amend- 
for  the  Department  of  Defense 
time, 
then  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
I  would  ask  a  unanimous  con- 
request,  but  because  as  a  fresh- 
had  to  inquire,  I  cannot  do  that 
we  have   to  be  in  the  full 
and  I  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  the 
of  the  committee,  will  ask  to 
that  I  can  make  that  request, 
appears  as  if  we  are  not  on  this 
going  to  get  a  roUcall,  on 
R^ublican  amendment  of  the  gen- 
_.  from  California  [Mr.  Hunter] 
the    gentleman    from    Arkansas 
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[Mr.  Robinson],  a  Democrat,  and 
myself  on  bringing  the  military  into 
play  to  stop  10,000  flights  a  year  from 
crossing  the  border  of  America  on  the 
south.  And  we  did  not  interdict  a  one 
last  year,  or  the  year  before  or  the 
year  before  that  that  have  brought  in 
in  the  last  year  alone,  Mr.  Chairman. 
500,000  pounds  of  cocaine,  unchal- 
lenged on  our  southern  borders  when 
it  is  very  simple  to  stop  it  all.  We  put 
the  military  in  place  in  concentric  cir- 
cles with  AW  ACS.  I  was  a  CIC  Air- 
borne officer.  I  understand  that.  We 
cannot  do  it  unless  the  gentlemen  will 
let  us  do  it  on  the  other  side. 

Will  you  ask  to  rise,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Will  we  then  ask  Mr.  Speaker  for 
unanimous  consent  to  hear  the 
Hunter  amendment  to  the  Pepper 
amendment?  We  will  gladly  call  the 
Coast  Guard  back  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  this  side  forever  and  involve 
them  in  the  war  on  drugs  as  surely  as 
we  would  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  on  our  southern  borders 
in  interdiction  of  the  poison  coming  to 
our  streets.  Will  you  let  us  do  that, 
Mr.  Chairman?  Will  you  let  us  do  that, 
Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee? We  beg  you  now  to  allow  us  to  do 
that. 

I  am  terribly  afraid  the  answer  is  no. 
The  Hunter  amendment  probably  will 
not  be  heard  unless  we  can  amend 
something  a  little  later  today,  perhaps 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]  who  has  laid 
out  the  problem  and  the  particular 
frustration  that  we  have  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  in  being  told  that  the  Rules 
Committee  made  a  rule,  it  could  not  be 
violated,  it  could  not  be  excepted  to, 
and  because  of  that  we  have  to  contin- 
ue to  allow  foreign  aircraft  to  come  in 
with  a  98-percent  success  rate  across 
the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
bringing  in  in  excess,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]  said,  of 
500,000  pounds  of  cocaine  a  year  caus- 
ing KIA's.  killed  in  action  and  WIA's, 
people  who  have  been  touched  by  the 
drug  menace  in  this  country  every  day. 
And  we  could  not  allow  an  amendment 
that  has  already  passed  this  House  to 
come  up.  And  yet  we  see  that  an 
amendment  was  in  fact  filed,  it  was 
violative  of  the  time  and  the  designa- 
tion of  place  that  was  given  by  the 
Rules  Committee  for  amendments  to 
be  offered,  to  be  made  in  order,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  the  majority  on  this  particular 
bill  have  their  priorities  absolutely 
misplaced. 

We  have  great  need,  everybody 
agrees,  on  using  the  military  in  the 
drug  war.  This  House,  the  full  House, 
has  already  voted  and  approved  this 


amendment  by  a  fairly  overwhelming 
vote,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  in 
order. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis],  who  is 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  if  he 
could  give  us  any  estimation  of  how 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  cocaine 
will  come  in  between  now  and  the  time 
when  another  omnibus  drug  bill  will 
be  coming  up  on  the  House  floor?  Let 
us  say  it  comes  up  in  3  months. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  say  roughly  if  we  can 
just  use  last  year's  figures,  within  the 
next  90  day  period  while  we  thrash 
around  trying  to  get  an  omnibus  drug 
bill  that  may  or  may  not.  or  may  not. 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  come  forth, 
while  we  are  trying  to  do  that,  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  135,000 
pounds  of  cocaine  will  have  come 
across  the  southern  borders  of  the 
United  States,  unchallenged  by 
anyone. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  response. 

The  drug  lords  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico  have  moved  their  drug  op- 
erations up  now  along  the  border. 
They  are  operating  out  of  dirt  strips  a 
few  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Inter- 
national Border,  and  they  are  able  to 
pay  very  high  prices  to  small  aircraft 
operators  who  are  making  these  hops 
across  the  international  border. 

Last  year  on  the  California-Mexico 
border  of  all  the  planes  that  come 
across,  and  they  come  across  by  the 
dozens  weekly  carrying  cocaine,  we 
caught  precisely  zero  aircraft  in  the 
last  12  months  using  our  Customs 
assets  in  an  attempt  to  interdict  this 
air  traffic.  It  is  only  the  military  that 
has  the  capability  of  stopping  these 
aircraft.  Certainly  our  E-2C's  and  F- 
16's,  and  we  have  something  like  1,400 
of  them  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
Reserve  units  and  the  National  Guard 
units,  and  we  only  need  a  fraction  of 
those,  and  our  Blackhawk  helicopters 
and  our  Huey  helicopters  we  have  are 
capable  of  interdicting  this  traffic,  and 
yet  we  are  not  putting  them  to  use.  It 
appears  to  me  now  we  are  not  putting 
them  to  use  largely  because  of  the 
sluggishness  of  this  House,  which  ap- 
parently the  majority  Members  do  not 
want  to  cure  by  putting  this  particular 
amendment  on  this  bill,  where  it  is 
very  appropriate,  and  that  is  this  de- 
fense bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  put  in 
perspective  what  we  heard  the  other 


day  as  this  bill  came  to  the  floor.  The 
reason  we  were  given  why  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  could  not  come  up, 
and  the  antidrug  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw] 
could  not  come  up.  we  were  told  flatly 
that  those  are  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to  come  up  because  they  will  come  up 
later,  we  are  going  to  deal  with  drugs 
later  rather  than  sooner. 

But  now  it  seems  to  me  what  we 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  is  if  you  get  somebody  from  our 
leadership  being  briefed  in  the  House 
by  somebody  from  DOD  about  the  po- 
tential that  the  Coast  Guard  might  be 
sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  act  on 
that  sooner  rather  than  later.  We  im- 
mediately run  out,  we  immediately 
draft  an  amendment,  we  violate  the 
procedures  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  we  bring  that  out  to  the  floor.  So 
on  something  of  that  nature,  the  ma- 
jority finds  that  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  possibility  of  the  Coast 
Guard  going  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  by 
golly  we  can  deal  with  that  sooner 
rather  than  later.  But  when  it  comes 
to  interdicting  drugs,  and  when  it 
comes  down  to  getting  tough  on  drugs, 
then  we  have  a  different  standard. 
Then  it  is  later  rather  than  sooner. 

We  are  supposed  to  wait  for  a  bill 
that  may  or  may  not  come,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  said.  We  are  told 
that  the  majority  leader  himself  is 
going  to  introduce  that  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  have  been  waiting  now  for  a 
number  of  years  for  the  right  kind  of 
bill  to  be  introduced,  and  we  still  do 
not  have  it.  And  what  we  have  is  an 
opportunity  here  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment that  this  House  has  adopted  pre- 
viously to  bring  the  military  into  drug 
interdiction,  and  we  are  told  later,  not 
sooner,  on  that  kind  of  an  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  travesty  what  we  have 
been  given  here. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  We  should 
never  as  a  body  miss  any  opportunity. 
We  know  that  there  is  somewhere  in 
the  bowels  of  this  building  people 
crafting  an  overall  drug  bill,  but  we 
should  not  as  a  policy  of  this  body 
ever  miss  an  opportunity  to  take  a  slap 
at  illegal  drug  trade  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  no  better  swat  that  we 
can  take,  and  it  may  be  a  lethal  blow 
to  the  drug  problem  in  this  country  by 
getting  the  military  involved. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  is  very  much  dedi- 
cated to  this  proposition,  and  I  do  not 
challenge  that  whatsoever.  But  the 
only  thing  I  challenge  is  that  we 
should  have  included  this  facet  of  the 
drug  bill  in  this  particular  bill.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, it  is  quite  germane,  it  has 


something  to  do  with  the  military. 
The  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is 
overwhelmingly  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition of  getting  the  military  in- 
volved. 

Not  to  do  it  is  like  saying  go  ahead, 
keep  fighting  with  the  bucket  brigade; 
we  are  putting  together  this  fine  new 
fire  engine.  It  just  seems  a  shame  that 
we  have  missed  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  say  that 
I  think  we  have  put  in  reasonable  per- 
spective just  what  we  are  doing  over 
here.  We  are  talking  about  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  DOD  bill  and  saying  that 
they  cannot  be  used  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  because  they  might  be  used  to 
fight  the  drug  traffic.  But  it  cannot  be 
done  on  that  because  that  is  not  in 
order  to  do  on  this  bill  anyway. 

So  on  the  basis  of  something  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  he  was 
thinking  about  doing,  thinking  about 
sending  some  Coast  Guard  cutters  to 
where  they  maybe  can  do  something 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then  he  has 
decided  not  to  because  we   have   an 
amendment    that    was    entered    late, 
after  the  deadline,  after  the  cutoff,  en- 
tered late  and  now  is  here  for  discus- 
sion on  this  floor,  and  I  understand  it 
is  not  even  going  to  be  perhaps  put  to 
a  vote  because  they  got  a  letter,  they 
got  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  it  said  I  am  not  going  to 
send  Coast  Guard  cutters,  I  am  not 
going    to    consider    further    at    the 
present  time  sending  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  next 
time  I  do  that  I  will  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  so  we  are  right  back 
to   doing   absolutely   nothing   except 
demonstrating  once  again  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Rules  Committee  can  vio- 
late their  own  rules,  can  run  rough- 
shod over  their  own  rules  that  pre- 
vents   amendments    being    submitted 
after  hours,  that  we  cannot  use  the 
Coast  Guard  to  fight  the  oil  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  we  cannot  use  it  to 
fight  drugs  at   home  either  because 
that  is  not  in  order  either  under  the 
DOD  bill. 

I  think  that  is  a  sad.  sad  commen- 
tary for  the  majority  of  this  House 
and  for  this  House. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]  as  the  designee  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
IPppperI 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reply  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  apparently  had  a  good 
time  in  attacking  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. We  debated  this  matter  here  last 
Thursday  when  I  explained  in  the 
presentation  of  the  rule  why  we  de- 


ferred allowing  drug  amendments  to 
be  inserted  in  this  bill,  except  we  did 
allow  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
offer  an  amendment  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  drugs.  That  amendment  is 
in  the  rule,  and  as  I  understand  it.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee expects  to  exercise  the  authority 
in  the  rule  granted  him  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Second,  the  gentlemen  have  appar- 
ently enjoyed  charging  the  Rules 
Committee  with  violating  its  own 
rules.  They  are  erroneously  assuming 
that  the  Rules  Committee  promulgat- 
ed a  firm  rule  that  we  would  entertain 
no  amendment  filed  after  a  certain 
time.  That  is  not  correct.  We  simply, 
in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  said  it 
was  the  expectation  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  we  would  not  allow  amend- 
ments that  were  offered  to  the  Rules 
Committee  after  a  certain  date.  But 
after  we  began  to  consider  the  rule 
and  the  date  had  passed,  we  found  a 
large  number  of  amendments  that  had 
been  offered  subsequent  to  the  date 
we  specified  in  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter.  We  considered  those  amend- 
ments, considered  them  meritorious 
and  allowed  about  20  amendments 
after  the  filing  date  that  we  said  was 
the  date  of  expectation  with  respect  to 
our  allowing  additional  amendments. 
About  half  of  those  amendments  were 
sponsored  by  Members  of  the  minority 
and  about  half  by  the  Members  of  the 
majority. 
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So  we  felt  that  that  was  the  right 
decision  to  make.  We  allowed  20 
amendments  in  addition  to  those  that 
we  previously  offered  that  came  into 
us  after  the  date  that  we  specified  in 
the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  where  we 
set  out  our  expectations. 

Now  the  third  thing:  The  gentlemen 
have  said  we  were  presumptuous  in 
saying  there  was  a  danger,  there  was 
an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  transfer  these  six  cut- 
ters. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  letter  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices read  to  the  House  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

Chairman.   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

House  of  Representatives.    Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Les:  One  of  the  keystones  of  the 
continuing  success  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  the  cooperative  atti- 
tude between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  in  the  formulation  of  that  policy. 
In  that  spirit  I  discussed  over  the  last  two 
weeks  with  you  and  other  Congressional 
leaders  planned  policy  changes.  In  those  dis- 
cussions and  elsewhere  significant  questions 
were  raised  about  the  need  for  Coast  Guard 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  about  the 
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think  all  of  us  have  acted  with 
and  in  the  national  interest. 
I  have  explained  to  the  dis- 

gentleman  from  California 

of  the  matters  about  which  I 
to  say  he  has  some  confusion  in 


that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
prepared  now,  when  the  others 
made  comments  that  they  wish 
and  I  think  I  have  the  re- 
of  the  time— I  am  prepared  to 
a  unanimous-consent  request 
House  in  respect  to  withdrawal 
amendment  in  light  of  the  as- 
that  we  have  from  the  De- 
Department. 

BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

PEPPER.  Does  the  gentleman 
;o  ask  a  question? 
BADHAM.  Yes. 

PEPPER.   I  would  be  glad  to 
.  if  I  can. 

BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
;or  yielding. 

assure  the  gentleman  that  I 

1  lot  confused  and  I  do  not  remain 

nor  has  my  confusion  that 

1  entieman  refers  to  been  dissuad- 

_.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 

for  whom  I  have  the  utmost  re- 

with  respect  to  his  war  on  drugs 

(ther  matters  upon  which  he  is  so 


lut 


well-versed  on  the  floor,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman:  Did  the  gen- 
tleman really  mean  to  say  that  the 
promulgated  deadline  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  the  submission  of  the 
amendments  was  not  a  deadline?  That 
is  the  first  question. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  had  indicated  it  was 
not  only  not  considered  by  the  Rules 
Committee  a  deadline,  but  after  the 
deadline  we  allowed  20  amendments, 
half  by  the  minority  and  half  by  the 
majority  and  they  were  allowed  to  be 
offered  and  authorized  by  the  rule. 
When  I  said  I  feared  there  was  some 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  able  gen- 
tleman, it  is  because  he  had  construed 
expectations  as  a  commitment  or  a 
firm  rule  of  the  committee,  but  we  re- 
garded it  as  a  guide,  not  a  firm  rule,  as 
a  guide  for  the  guidance  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  submission  of  their  amend- 
ments. 

But  when  we  discovered  that  20 
amendments  were  worthy  and  should 
have  been  observed,  should  have  been 
allowed,  we  allowed  them. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have 
that.  I  was  not  confused  about  it  be- 
cause I  always  thought  a  deadline  was 
a  deadline  and  I  am  sure  that  that 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  me  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the 
other  415  Members  who  did  not  offer 
amendments  after  the  deadline  that 
really  was  not  a  deadline. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  ask  is  on 
those  20  amendments  that  were  of- 
fered and  accepted  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee after  the  deadline,  could  we 
have  a  list  of  those?  Could  I  have  a  list 
on  this  side  of  the  20  amendments,  the 
other  20  amendments  that  were  sub- 
mitted after  the  deadline  that  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  be  glad  to  ask 
the  staff  to  prepare  the  list  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Let  me  add  this:  In 
the  determination  of  what  amend- 
ments we  were  to  allow  and  what  we 
were  not  to  allow,  as  you  know  we  had 
a  very  difficult  decision.  Every  amend- 
ment that  we  did  not  allow  was  not  al- 
lowed after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  We  worked  with  their  staff 
and  they  worked  with  our  staff.  It  was 
a  consensus,  it  was  a  bipartisan  deci- 
sion. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  We  could  not  have 
handled  this  kind  of  a  rule  in  a  way 
that  the  House  could  have  reasonably 
considered  it  without  that  kind  of  co- 


operation  between   the   two   commit- 

tCBS. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  AspiN]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  amendment  No.  33  is 
next  in  order  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
offer  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  amendment  No.  34  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  is  in 
order.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan in  the  room  presently? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No,  he  is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  here? 
The  Chair  will  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  if  he  is  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  endeavoring  to  follow  regular 
order,  but  we  have  signals  over  there 
in  the  Cloakroom  that  Mr.  Broom- 
field is  present. 

If  he  is  not  present,  amendment  No. 
35  by  Mr.  Buechner  is  now  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BUECHNER 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  qf  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buechner:  At 
the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163, 
after  line  6),  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


SKC  9.11  SKNSK  OF  CONCIRKSS  ON  IMPLICATIONS 
«»K  INTKKMKI)IATK-RAN<;E  nici.ear 
forces  I INFi  treaty  FOR  N»>RTH  AT- 
LANTIC TREATY  ORCANIZATION 
(NATO)  AM)  ON  OTHER  ARMS  CON- 
TROL  ISSl  ES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  (INF)  Treaty,  signed  by  President 
Reagan  and  Soviet  Union  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  on  December  8.  1987,  raises  im- 
portant concerns  for  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO): 

(2)  under  the  INF  Treaty,  the  United 
States  is  required  to  remove  vital  elements 
of  the  overall  flexible  response  strategy  of 
NATO  by  eliminating  all  Pershing  lA  mis- 
siles, all  Pershing  II  missiles,  and  all 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  from 
Europe: 


(3)  the  United  States  has  thoroughly  doc- 
umented violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
other  arms  control  agreements,  including 
the  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  and 
the  SALT  II  agreement: 

(4)  summit  conferences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
have  in  the  past  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  arms  control  issues,  should  in  the  future 
focus  equally  on  other  issues  (including 
human  rights,  emigration,  regional  issues, 
and  treaty  compliance)  in  order  to  ensure 
long-term  security  between  the  two  coun- 
tries: 

(5)  NATO  should  strengthen  its  conven- 
tional forces  by  improving  military  com- 
mand, control,  communications,  and  intelli- 
gence capabilities  and  by  using  emerging 
technologies  for  antitank  weapons,  air  de- 
fenses, and  follow-on  force  attack  purposes: 

(6)  there  is  a  substantial  conventional 
military  force  imbalance  in  Europe  due  to 
significant  quantitative  advantages  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  tanks  and  other  major 
weapons:  and 

(7)  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  and  a 
strong  conventional  defense  force  are  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  security  of  NATO. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— 

(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  light 
of  the  planned  withdrawal  of  United  States 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe  under  the  Intermediate-Range  Nu- 
clear Forces  (INF)  Treaty  (signed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Soviet  Union  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  on  December  8.  1987— 

(A)  the  President  should  work  to  continue 
to  provide  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent 
based  in  Europe  for  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO):  ,     _. 

(B)  the  President  should  provide  leader- 
ship in  achieving  modernization  of  the  con- 
ventional forces  of  NATO,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  antitank  weapons  and  air  defenses: 

(C)  the  President  should  provide  leader- 
ship in  achieving  a  credible  United  States 
conventional  force  to  counter  Soviet  armor 
advantages  in  ground  forces  and  a  newer 
generation  of  Soviet  aircraft: 

(D)  the  President  and  Congress  should 
modernize  United  States  forces  in  the  post- 
INP  period  by— 

(i)  utilizing  existing  technologies  to  im- 
prove the  LANCE  short-range  missile, 

(ii)  developing  the  technology  to  utilize 
tactical-air-to-surface  missiles,  and 

(iii)  modernizing  aircraft  dually  capable 
for  both  conventional  and  nuclear  uses,  and 

(E)  the  President  should  discuss  with 
other  NATO  member  nations  how  NATO 
can  best  develop  a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  arms  control  and  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional defense  modernization  in  the  post- 
INF  period. 

(2)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
if  after  the  INF  Treaty  has  entered  into 
force  the  President  determines  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  treaty  and 
that  the  violation  may  deny  the  United 
States  any  essential  benefit  of  the  treaty, 
the  President  should  halt  the  elimination  of 
United  States  missile  systems  under  the 
treaty  and  take  over  appropriate  measures 
to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Such  measures  would  include  timely 
testing  and  deployment  of  strategic  defense 
systems  to  protect  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  from  ballistic  missile  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  would  further  include  pro- 
viding for  the  capability  to  produce  and 
deploy  the  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  systems  in  Europe. 

(3)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in   the   annual   budget  submission   of   the 


President  to  Congress,  the  President  should 
direct  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  to  imple- 
ment a  program  designed  to  counter  treaty 
violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event 
they  should  occur. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Buechner]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Buechner]. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

No  matter  how  pleased  or  comforted 
we  are  by  an  INF  agreement  secured 
through  strength  in  negotiations,  this 
Congress  and  future  Presidents  must 
be  prepared  to  follow  through  with  a 
prudent  course  of  action  in  the  post- 
INF  period.  To  this  end,  my  amend- 
ment urges  the  President  to  take  a 
strong  leadership  role  in  modernizing 
NATO's  conventional  forces  and  ad- 
dressing the  need  for  a  credible  nucle- 
ar deterrent. 

But  this  amendment  goes  further.  In 
light  of  reported  Soviet  violations  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  this  amendment  rec- 
ognizes that  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  counter  Soviet  treaty  vio- 
lations should  they  occur.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  broken  out  of  the  INF  Treaty,  we 
expect  action  to  halt  and  reverse  the 
removal  of  intermediate-range  missiles 
from  Europe,  as  well  as  to  test  and 
deploy  strategic  defense  systems.  The 
President  would  then  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  include  a  program 
designed  to  counter  treaty  violations 
in  his  annual  budget  submission  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  in  this 
amendment  simply  reaffirm  this  coun- 
try's right  to  protect  itself  in  the  event 
of  an  INF  breakout.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  to  realize  that  if  they  violate  the 
INF  Treaty  the  United  States  will  re- 
spond with  a  series  of  steps  aimed  at 
ensuring  our  national  security. 

The  INF  agreement  has  been  hailed 
for  its  close  attention  to  verification 
procedures,  adorned  with  the  motto 
"Trust,  but  verify."  But  the  Soviet 
record  of  violations  demands  our  skep- 
ticism. If  we  are  to  be  truly  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  Soviet  be- 
havior or  misbehavior,  we  must  imple- 
ment a  program  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  How  many  Krasnoyarsks  will 
the  Soviet  Union  be  able  to  construct? 
Could  new  missiles  be  concealed  in 
Eastern  Europe  to  counter  the  loss  of 
the  SS-20's?  Verification  confirms  our 
hopeful  instincts,  but  violations  re- 
quire a  ready  response.  Let's  make 
sure  the  debate  years  from  now  will 
center  around  the  positive  aspects  of 
an  INF  Treaty  instead  of  a  narrow  or 
broad  interpretation.  This  amendment 
sends  a  clear  signal  to  allies  and  adver- 


saries alike:  We  may  agree  to  reduce 
our  arms,  but  we  will  take  every  pre- 
caution to  assure  the  success  and  sur- 
vival of  our  national  security  and  that 
of  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  in 
which  all  of  us  in  the  House  should 
have  great  interest  because  the  real 
issue  concerning  INF  is  not  what  has 
happened,    not    how    many    ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  Pershing 
II's  have  been  pulled  out  of  Europe  or 
how  many  SS-20's  have  been  pulled 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  rather 
what  happens  to  NATO  solidarity  fol- 
lowing this  pullout.  The  West  is  either 
going  to  resolve  to  be  tougher  or  we 
are    going   to   see    increased   defense 
spending  by  the  NATO  nations,  we  are 
going  to  see  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween the  other  NATO  allies  and  the 
United  States,  or  we  are  going  to  see  a 
division  of  NATO  by  Mr.  Gorbachev. 
He  is  an  excellent  commimicator.  He 
has  already  made  overtures  to  France, 
to  West  Germany,  to  Great  Britain. 
He  is  attempting  to  split  the  alliance. 
So  I  want  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Buechner     amendment     which     will 
direct  the  President  to  start  working 
with  our  NATO  allies  to  bring  about 
some  strategic  solidarity  in  the  wake 
of    the    pullout    of    ground-launched 
cruise  missiles,  Pershing  II's,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemaui  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules.] 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  there  might 
be  some  confusion  with  regard  to  the 
amendment.  I  just  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  better  articulate  exactly 
the  points  which  are  relevant  so  that 
we  can  objectively  look  at  this  very  se- 
riously. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  it  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  sense-of-Congress  state- 
ment on  the  second  page: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  light  of 
the  planned  withdrawal  of  United  States  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe  under  the  Intermediate-Range  Nu- 
clear Forces  [INF]  Treaty  (signed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Soviet  Union  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  on  December  8,  1987)  (A) 
the  President  should  work  to  continue  to 
provide  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  based 
in  Europe  for  the  security  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  [NATO]. 

To  shorthand  that,  what  we  are 
saying  is  we  do  not  want  to  see  the 
INF  be  the  start  of  the  denucleariza- 
tion of  Europe.  We  need  to  retain  the 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  one  more  time.  I  thank  him 
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articulating:  Was  there  a  reference 
broad  or  narrow  interpretation 
ABM?  That  is  the  part  that 
my  attention. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
)f  the  gentleman  from  California 
luNTER]  has  expired, 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
wer]  has  30  seconds  remaining. 
BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Chairman.  I  said  in  my  remarks 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ABM 
.  All  I  said  was  in  the  future  if 
a  "sense  of  the  Congress"  now 
not  be  arguing  years  down  the 
what  the  broad  or  narrow  inter- 
ion  of  the  INF  Treaty  is. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
ifeember  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
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_.,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
__i  [Mr.  BurxHNER]. 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

CHAIRMAN     pro     tempore. 

the  rule,  the  next  amendment 

or<ler  is  No.  37  to  be  offered  by  the 

from      California      [Mr. 

E>ORiiiN].  Is  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 

forni|i  present? 

D  1725 
the  next  amendment  in  order 
is  nuJnber  38  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlem!  n  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

/  MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

FASCELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer!  an  amendment. 

CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk    will 
_..  the  amendment, 
text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 


Amtndment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  At 

e  Id  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163. 

line  6).  insert  the  following  new  see- 


the 

after 

tion: 

SEf.  sil.  ON-SITK  INSPKITION  ACKMY. 

(a) 


i  nd 


Transfer  to  ACDA.— Not  later  than 
1,  1989,  the  President  shall  transfer 
.i-Site  Inspection  Agency  and  its  func- 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Arms     Control     and     Disarmament 
Thereafter.  United  States  on-site 
functions  shall  be  vested  in  the 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Budget    Requests.— Any    budget    re- 
fer United  States  on-site  inspection 
___  for  fiscal  year  1990  or  any  fiscal 
thereafter  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
as  a  budget  request  for  the  Arms  Con- 
.._  Disarmament  Agency. 
Definition.— As  used  in  this  section. 
United  States  on-site  inspection 
"  means  United  States  on-site  in- 

functions  under  the  Treaty  Be- 

the  United  States  of  America  and  the 

of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 

of   Their   Intermediate-Range 

Shorter-Range     Missiles     (signed     at 

^ngton  on  December  8.  1987)  or  under 

subsequent    arms    control    agreement 

for  on-site  inspections. 

CHAIRMAN     pro     tempore. 

the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Fasceix]  will  be  recog- 

for  20  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
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opposition  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  AspiN],  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ASPIN  AS  »  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Fascell:  At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  163,  after  line  6).  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SK<  .  ».(l.  (»N-SITK  INS1'K<TI()N  ACKNCY. 

(a)  Report  Requirements.— (1)  Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  officers  named  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  each  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  an  unclassified 
report,  with  classified  annexes  as  necessary, 
on  the  responsibility  of  each  such  officer  for 
the  monitoring  and  verification  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  Each  such  report— 

(A)  shall  address  specifically  any  responsi- 
bility the  officer  submitting  the  report  has 
with  respect  to  on-site  inspections  (whether 
inspections  of  facilities  of  the  United  States 
or  inspections  of  facilities  of  another  party 
to  the  agreement):  and 

(B)  shall  set  forth  the  organizational  ele- 
ments of  each  department  or  agency  over 
which  the  officer  submitting  the  report  has 
jurisdiction  which  have  functions  related  to 
the  monitoring  or  verification  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

(2)  Officers  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
are  the  following: 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(B)  The  Secreatry  of  State. 

(C)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(D)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included.— Each 
report  under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  describe  in  detail  the  monitoring  and 
verification  activities  carried  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  INF  Treaty. 

(2)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  with  which 
these  functions  have  been  implemented,  and 

(3)  include  recommendations  for  any 
future  organizational  or  policy  changes  that 
may  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  experience 
of  implementing  the  INF  Treaty. 

(c)  INF  Treaty  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (b).  the  term  "INF  Treaty" 
means  the  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Elimination  of 
their  Intermediate-Range  and  Shorter- 
Range  Missiles  (signed  at  Washington  on 
December  9.  1987). 

(d)  Budget  Requests.— Any  request  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch  for  the  enactment  of  budget  author- 
ity for  the  On-Site  Inspection  Agency,  or  for 


the  enactment  of  any  other  legislation  con- 
cerning the  On-Site  Inspection  Agency, 
shall  be  submitted  separately  from  any 
other  request  for  the  enactment  of  budget 
authority  or  other  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
substitute  amendment  and  a  Member 
in  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  man- 
dates a  report  by  the  executive  branch 
on  the  arms  control  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  On-Site  Inspection  Agency. 

It  defers  without  prejudice  any  deci- 
sion on  the  transfer  of  On-Site  Inspec- 
tion Agency  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

It  stipulates  that  the  OSIA  budget 
should  be  submitted  as  a  separate  leg- 
islative budget  request  next  year  with- 
out in  any  way  changing  its  current 
operations. 

This  substitute  will  help  facilitate 
the  jurisdictional  claims  of  both  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  relative  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  On-Site  Inspection 
Agency  without  encumbering  next 
year's  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 
The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

Gray   of   Illinois).   The   next   amend- 
ment in  order  is  No.  40  to  be  offered 

by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

Solomon]. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon:  At 
the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page  163. 
after  line  6),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SK<-.  9:U.  SKLWTIVK  SEKVKK  RKCilSTKATKtN. 

Section  3  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  in  a  prosecution  of  a  person  under 
section  12  for  failure  to  register  under  this 
section,  the  absence  of  essential  registration 
information  in  the  records  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  concerning  that  person  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  that  person  s  fail- 
ure to  register  as  required  by  this  section 
unless  the  person  discloses  to  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  tiral  begins  the  date,  time, 
and  place  of  his  registration  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  name  and  current  address  of 
any  witness  to  such  registration". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes,  and  a  member 
in  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  requires  a 
defendant  accused  of  failing  to  regis- 
ter with  Selective  Service  to  come  for- 
ward and  assert  that  he  registered,  if 
in  fact,  he  did  register.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  Government  could 
accept  his  assertion  and  the  individ- 
ual's record  would  be  corrected. 

Today,  there  is  not  a  single  prosecu- 
tion underway  for  failure  to  register. 
And  the  reason  is  that  the  cases  are 
too  difficult  to  prosecute  because  the 
Government  has  to  prove  a  negative 
proposition— that  a  person  has  not 
registered. 

The  difficulty  is  that  extensive  pre- 
trial procedures  are  required  for  the 
Government  to  show  that  the  absence 
of  a  registration  in  the  records  of  Se- 
lective Service  proves  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  an  individual  has  not 
registered. 

This  amendment  would  allow  a  pre- 
sumption to  be  raised  that  without 
some  type  of  proof  that  an  individual 
registered  either  his  name  on  the  Se- 
lective Service  registration  lists  or  by 
he  himself  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
he  registered  that  the  individual  is  not 
registered. 

In  the  most  recent  case  prosecuted, 
the  yoimg  man  charged  with  failure  to 
register,  claimed  that  the  absence  of 
his  registration  from  Selective  Service 
files  did  not  prove  that  he  had  not  reg- 
istered. Meanwhile,  he  refused  to  reg- 
ister or  even  admit  whether  or  not  he 
had  in  fact  done  so. 

More  than  5  years  time  was  taken  up 
by  the  "discovery  phase"  of  the  trial 


as  the  Government  tried  to  prove  that 
the  individual  did  not  register. 

And  that  was  a  case  where  the  in- 
dicted man  had  written  several  letters 
to  Selective  Service  stating  his  refusal 
to  register. 

Rejection  of  this  amendment  would 
give  carte  blanche  to  those  who  refuse 
to  register  with  the  Selective  Service 
System.  It  would  be  a  statement  that 
we  in  Congress  don't  care  whether 
these  lawbreakers  are  punished  or  not. 
Such  a  position  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  20  million  young  men  who  have 
obeyed  the  law  and  lived  up  to  their 
obligation  as  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
concerns  raised  that  this  amendment 
would  somehow  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  away  from  the  Government  to 
the  individual.  This  is  not  the  case. 

Any  young  man  indicted  for  failure 
to  register  would  not  be  required  to 
prove  anything  to  avoid  a  guilty  ver- 
dict. 

Under  the  amendment  he  would 
simply  have  to  state  the  time  and 
place  at  which  he  registered.  He  would 
not  have  to  prove  his  claim  that  he 
registered,  was  true. 

He  would  not  have  to  provide  any 
corroborating  evidence  or  witnesses. 
Instead,  the  Government  would  take 
his  assertion  at  face  value  and  could 
simply  drop  its  prosecution. 

The  individual's  record  would  be  cor- 
rected and  the  young  man's  registra- 
tion would  be  entered  on  the  files. 

The  fact  is  that  a  nonregistrant  is 
not  inconvenienced  or  handicapped  by 
a  truthful  disclosure  of  registration.  In 
fact,  the  disclosure  by  the  individual 
that  he  did  register,  could  serve  to  pre- 
clude going  forward  with  prosecution, 
obviously,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
young  man  and  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
allows  the  Government  to  prosecute 
nonregistrants  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  especially  in  time  of  war, 
when  the  number  of  prosecutions  for 
failure  to  register  is  likely  to  escalate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  comment  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  speaks  to  the 
morale  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  that  is  what  I 
would  call  domestic  burdensharing, 
and  that  is  the  burden  of  defending 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
him  and  urge  all  the  Members  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  De- 


Pazio]  desire  to  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFa- 
zio]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  is  the  Selective  Service 
System  cannot  keep  its  records 
straight.  So  they  are  having  a  hard 
time  proving  certain  individuals  have 
not  registered  for  the  draft.  So  now 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  rises  with  a  solution.  He 
says  that  the  solution  is  to  turn  our 
system  of  justice  on  its  head;  that  is, 
to  require  a  young  man  to  prove  that 
he  did  register. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  young  man  is 
unable  to  prove  that  he  is  registered, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
create  a  presumption  of  guilt.  It  says 
in  his  amendment  that  in  the  absence 
of  central  registration  information  in 
the  records  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  concerning  that  person  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  that  per- 
son's failure  to  register  as  required  by 
this  section.  So  the  person  is  being 
found  guilty  of  not  having  registered 
even  though  the  records  may  have 
been  misplaced  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  That  victim  may  well  be 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  shoddy 
recordkeeping,  but  he  will  be  pre- 
sumed guilty  of  a  crime. 

D  1735 

The  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
would  allow  this  young  man  to  avoid 
the  presumption  of  guilt  by  re-regis- 
tering for  the  draft  with  a  witness 
present.  The  only  problem  is  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  register  late. 

So  the  amendment  itself  is  faulty  in 
that  it  does  not  amend  other  portions 
of  law  and  it  would  find  a  person  to  be 
in  technical  violation  of  the  law  even 
if  a  re-registration  were  filed. 

So  the  poor  recordkeeping  results  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  innocent  individ- 
ual. He  commits  the  crime  of  register- 
ing late  in  order  to  be  convicted  of  fail- 
ing to  register. 

If  this  amendment  does  not  violate 
the  fifth  amendment  guaranteeing 
due  process,  it  certainly  comes  very 
close.  It  is  an  attempt  to  subvert  one 
of  our  most  basic  liberties  in  the  name 
of  expediency,  and  I  am  rising  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  author  goes  on  to  talk  about  the 
need  for  registration,  and  then  the 
gentleman  from  California  spoke  of 
how  this  would  boost  the  morale  of 
our  all-volunteer  military  to  know  that 
the  kids  at  home  are  still  registering 
on  time  or  that  they  are  being  pros- 
ecuted if  their  forms  are  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reject  those  argu- 
ments and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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3EPAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

fi  cm  New  York. 

SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 

,e  the  gentleman  yielding. 

gentleman  was  not  here  back  in 

when    these    amendments    all 

„    this    House    overwhelmingly, 

(  nly  two  or  three  votes  against 

The  amendments  were  taken  to 

Si  ipreme  Court  by  the  University 

Milmesota.  Let  me  just  read  this, 

,  I  know  the  gentleman  would 

understand  the  reason  that  his 

do  not  hold  water.  This  is 

;he  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  in 
and  it  refers  to  this  amend- 
is  well: 

act  that  appellees  must  register  later 

to  get  title  IV  aid  and  thus  reveal  to 

Service  their  failure  to  comply 

with    the    registration    requirement 

,t  violate  appellees'  fifth  amendment 

They  have  not  been  denied  the  op- 

to  register  and  have  not  been  dis- 

;d  for  financial  aid  for  asserting  a 
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DeFAZIO.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
Mr.  Chairman,  still  the  gentle- 
making  a  judgment  of  guilt.  In- 
of  thinking  that  this  bureaucra- 
somehow  lost  the  papers,  which 
most  Americans  might  believe, 
going  to  say  that  these  young 
( lid  not  register. 
Pri)  na  facie  evidence  of  that  person's 
failuie  to  register  is  required  by  this 
sectic  n. 

I  tl  link  that  the  people  of  America 
who  ;ome  before  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  t  aper  shufflers  have  constitution- 
al rig  Its  also. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
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Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
of  my  time. 
Th ;  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
quest  ion  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  tl  e  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

SOLOffON]. 

question   was   taken;   and   the 
Chaitman    pro    tempore    armounced 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

SOLOMON.   Mr.   Chairman,    I 
demind  a  recorded  vote. 

1  ecorded  vote  was  ordered. 

vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
_.  and  there  were— ayes  262.  noes 
lot  voting  29,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  961 


Coleman  <TX) 

Combo.sl 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

CraiK 

Dannetneyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dorgan  (NDI 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fields 

Flippo 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Granl 

Gray  (XL) 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Hansen 

Harris 

Haslert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (lA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 
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Bereuter 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Broomfield 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 


Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 


Ackermam 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Armey 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boxer 


Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis  <CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 
lidt  Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 
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Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bustamante 

Cardin 

Carr 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Crane 

DePazio 

Dellunu 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 


Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillcn 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Saiki 

Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw- 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Frenzel 
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Frost 

McHugh 

Schumer 

Garcia 

Mfume 

Sharp 

Gephardt 

Miller  (CA) 

Sikorski 

Glickman 

Mineta 

Slattery 

Gonzalez 

Moakley 

Slaughter  <NY) 

Gray  (PA) 

Morella 

Smith  (FL) 

Green 

Morrison  (CT) 

Smith  (lA) 

Hawkins 

Mrazek 

Solarz 

Hayes  (ID 

Nagle 

Staggers 

Hochbruecknei 

Natcher 

SUrk 

Horton 

Nowak 

Studds 

Hoyer 

Oberstar 

Swift 

Jontz 

Obey 

Synar 

Kastenmeier 

Owens  ( NY ) 

Torres 

Kennedy 

Panetta 

Towns 

Kildee 

Pease 

Traficant 

Kleczka 

Pelosi 

Traxler 

Kostmayer 

Perkins 

Udall 

Leach  (lA) 

Rahall 

Vento 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rangel 

Visclosky 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rodino 

Walker 

Levin  (MI) 

Rostenkowski 

Waxman 

Levine  (CA) 

Roybal 

Weiss 

Lewis  (GA) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Daub  for,  with  Mr.  Moody  against. 

Messrs.  Crane,  Mfume,  Traxler. 
Bonior,  Horton,  Foley,  Hoch- 
breueckner,  Lehman  of  California, 
Smith  of  Florida.  Fazio.  Coelho.  and 
Rahall  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  Skaggs  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amedment  was  agreed  to. 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]  will  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
his  amendment  No.  41. 

AMENDMENT  OFrEBED  BY  MR.  TORRICELLI 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pursuant  to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Torricelli: 
sw  »3i.  en(()iira<;k.mknt  ok  constriction  in 

IINITKI)  STATKS  SHIPYARDS  OK  COM- 
BATANT Vh:SSELS  KOR  ALLIES. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  631  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"B  riM.  CiinBtructiiin  in  I'niled  Slate*  shipyards  of  eom- 
balanl  vmstU  for  allies:  enrouragement 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  carry 
out  an  ongoing  program  to  encourage 
United  States  shipyards  to  construct  com- 
batant vessels  (including  diesel  submarines) 


for  nations  allied  to.  or  friendly  with,  the 
United  States.  Any  such  construction  shall 
be  carried  out  so  as  to  ensure  that  sensitive 
warship  technology  is  protected. 

■•(b)  In  this  section,  the  term  sensitive 
warship  technology'  means  technology  re- 
lating to  the  design  or  construction  of  a 
combatant  naval  vessel  that  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  vital  to 
United  States  security.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
each  year  millions,  indeed  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  foreign  military  as- 
sistance given  to  some  of  our  close 
friends  and  allies  are  spent  for  naval 
construction.  Each  year  allied  nations 
place  orders  with  their  own  funds  for 
naval  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  foreign  military  as- 
sistance given  to  our  closest  friends  for 
naval  construction,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  construction  funds  for 
naval  construction  from  our  closest 
friends  all  have  one  thing  in  common 
today.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  being 
spent  for  construction  of  diesel  subma- 
rines, it  is  not  being  spent  in  the 
United  States.  The  United  States 
made  its  last  diesel  submarine  30  years 
ago.  A  critical  naval  technology  has 
been  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
not  ask  the  U.S.  Navy  to  buy  anything. 
Indeed  my  amendment  does  not  ask 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  do  anything.  My 
amendment  asks  simply  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  get  out  of  the  way.  There  are 
private  companies  in  the  United  States 
today  that  are  ready,  willing  and  eager 
to  enter  the  world  market  to  build 
diesel  submarines. 

Indeed  they  are  being  prohibited 
from  doing  so.  Nations  that  are  close 
to  America  like  Israel  and  Turkey, 
with  our  own  money  given  in  aid  by 
America  want  to  place  orders  here,  are 
not  able  to.  Nations  with  whom  we 
have  a  real  and  lasting  security  c6n- 
cern  like  Taiwan  and  South  Korea 
want  with  their  own  money  to  place 
orders  here,  and  yet  they  cannot. 

The  reasons  for  this  amendment  I 
believe  are  clear.  It  is  wrong  that 
American  aid  must  be  spent  in  Germa- 
ny to  build  submarines.  It  is  wrong 
that  nations  who  find  themselves  de- 
pendent on  America  cannot  look  to 
the  United  States  in  this  area. 

D  1805 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
the  United  States  with  our  own  indus- 
trial needs,  our  own  employment 
needs,  to  tell  nations  that  want  to  buy 
diesel     submarines     in     the     United 


States,  no.  It  makes  sense  instead  for 
us  to  encourage  our  industry  to  enter 
the  world  market.  Indeed,  it  makes 
sense  not  only  as  industrial  policy  but 
national-security  policy. 

In  1982  there  were  110  yards  avail- 
able in  America  to  build  ships.  Today 
there  are  69.  In  1969  there  were  17 
yards  capable  for  building  submarines 
in  America.  Today  there  are  two.  only 
two,  yards  in  America  which  can  build 
submarines.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
not  the  making  of  a  great  power. 

This  is  a  chance,  without  cost,  with- 
out a  dime  to  the  American  taxpayers, 
to  improve  and  expand  the  naval  in- 
dustrial base  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  local 
concern  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
We  do  not  have  the  means  to  build 
diesel  submarines.  It  is  a  matter  in 
Mississippi,  Washington,  California, 
and  other  States  that  can  enter  this 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  U.S.  Navy.  Their  irrational 
fear  that  if  the  technology  exists  in 
America  to  build  diesel  submarines 
that  we  will  force  them  to  build  diesel 
submarines  is  wrong.  It  is  paranoid.  It 
does  not  make  sense.  This  is  not  my 
intent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
should  be  substituting  and  building 
submarines.  I  merely  want  those  thou- 
sands of  naval  construction  and  steel 
jobs  to  come  back  to  America  and  to 
expand  our  capacity. 

I  ask  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment believing  that  we  are  getting  the 
best  of  all  worlds  for  jobs  and  expand- 
ed technological  and  naval  capacity. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  yield  to  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  cited,  by  the 
way,  it  is  a  good  aunendment,  and  we 
have  an  industrial-base  problem  in 
this  country.  Your  amendment  will 
help  solve  that.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Torricelli  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  for  two  main  reasons. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  of  the 
land  already  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  encourage  U.S.  shipyards 
to  build  combatant  vessels  for  nations 
allied  to  the  United  States.  The  only 
apparent  reason,  from  what  has  been 
said,  the  only  reason  at  all  for  this 
particular  provision  is  that  specifically 
the    words     'including    diesel    subma- 


rines" are  added  to  the  existing  law 
and  the  more  general  prescription. 
The  implication  is  by  law  the  decision 
is  being  made  that  there  is  no  security 
problem  with  the  transfer  of  that 
technology.  So  let  us  consider  that. 

Experts  tell  us  that  no  matter  how 
hard  we  try.  a  program  to  build  diesel 
submarines  in  the  U.S.  shipyards 
would  lead  inevitably  to  the  leaching 
of  precious  submarine  construction 
technology  into  the  program.  There  is 
just  no  way  around  it.  The  irony  of 
this  situation,  of  course,  is  that  the 
bill  before  us  today  contains  billions  of 
dollars  which  are  ass(x;iated  with 
maintaining  the  margin  of  submarine 
superiority  the  United  States  current- 
ly has  over  the  Soviet  Union,  but  as 
anyone  who  reads  the  papers  has 
heard,  it  is  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  maintain  that  edge,  and  the  edge  is 
getting  narrower  and  nao-rower. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  convened  a  panel  of  experts  to  ex- 
amine ways  of  maintaining  our  subma- 
rine superiority.  They  are  finding  out 
that  it  is  a  very  costly  and  painstaking 
proposition,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts,  it  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  take  any  step  that  could 
jeopardize  the  position  of  our  subma- 
rine services  now  in  existence. 

The  second  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment  is  not  only  for  what  it 
seeks  to  do,  but  how  it  seeks  to  do  it. 
Unlike  current  law,  the  amendment 
calls  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
set  up  a  specific  program  aimed  at  sell- 
ing warships  overseas.  Although  our 
shipbuilding  industry  in  this  country 
is  having  a  very  tough  time  of  it  right 
now,  I  doubt  that  any  U.S.-built  ship 
that  did  not  provide  technology  trans- 
fers or  give  up  defense  secrets  could  be 
sold  abroad.  There  is  no  way  it  can.  It 
costs  more  to  produce  the  ships  here. 
The  only  way  anybody  would  want  to 
produce  this  kind  of  ship  in  the  United 
States  is  to  get  this  secret  technology. 
I  also  do  not  think  it  should  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy's  responsibility 
to  become  a  salesman  on  the  overseas 
armament  market.  He  has  more  im- 
portant things  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  opposition  to  this 
amendment  is  that  inevitably  its  sole 
purpose  is  designed  to  transfer  techni- 
cal knowledge  about  submarine  quiet- 
ness and  other  things  of  that  nature 
which  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  our 
country  and  certainly  should  be  the 
subject  of  great  hearings,  if  any  such 
effort  were  to  be  made. 

The  other  law  that  exists  on  this 
statute  is  adequate  right  now.  It  does 
not  include  submarines,  specifically 
eliminated  submarines,  for  the  reason 
that  they  cannot  be  technologically 
helpful. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 
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rORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 

jnderstanding  the  United  States 

I  It  built  a  diesel  submarine  since 

hat  those  businesses  in  America 

that  would  like  to  enter  that 

are  going  to  have  to  do  so  by 

.p...g   German   technology.   How 

<  ould  we  compromise  technology 

not  possess? 

BENNETT.  Some  of  it  is  even 

for  me  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the 

If  we  were  to  produce  a  diesel 

of  the  vintage  of  1920  or 

we  would  not  have  a  problem. 

problem  is  that  if  we  produce  a 

submarine  in  1988.  we  are  going 

a  diesel  submarine  which 

be  the  best  diesel  submarine  we 

produce   which   would   be   one 

have  things  like  quietness  in  it 

have  secrets  about  and  other 

that  are  in  this  submarine. 

think  that  the  allies  would 

to  have  the  best  submarine  we 
build  in  the  way  of  a  diesel  sub- 
.^.  and  that  is  the  only  reason 
Jhey  would  want  to  build  a  sub- 
in  the  United  States,  the  only 
,  because  it  costs  more  money  to 
a    submarine    in    the    United 
,  and  the  only  reason  why  they 
want  to  build  it  in  the  United 
is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
which   we   are   trying   to 
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TORRICELLI.  Is  it  not  accu- 

however.  today  that  the  subma- 

which  are  being  built  in  Germa- 

iome    with    American    taxpayer 

are  not  state-of-the-art  tech- 

•  they  are.  indeed,  a  1950's  and 

technology?  Indeed.  I  think  the 

would     agree     that     my 

does  not  require  the  U.S. 

to  license  or  give  any  technology, 
that  they  be  allowed  to  enter  this 
(  ommercial  venture  to  bring  those 
)ack  to  America. 
1  hat  an  accurate  protrayal? 
BENNETT.  I  presume  I  have  as 
shipbuilding  operations  in  the 
of  Florida  and  in  my  own  district 
gentleman  has. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
has  expired, 
question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  New 
[Mr.  ToRRicEixi]. 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

CHAIRMAN     pro     tempore. 

the  rule,  the  next  amendment 

.  is  No.  42  offered  by  the  gen- 

from  California  [Mr.  BadhamI. 

he    gentleman    from    California 
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the  rule,  the  next  amendment 
is  No.  43  by  the  gentleman 
Florida  [Mr.  Chappell]. 
ASPIN.    Mr.    Chairman,    that 

will  not  be  offered. 

„  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
leman   from   Florida   [Mr.   Chap- 
also  has  No.  44,  the  next  amend- 
ment in  order. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  That  amendment  will 
not  be  offered.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
next  amendment  is  No.  46  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  amendment  will 
not  be  offered.  Mr.  Chairman. 

D  1815 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  next  amend- 
ment in  order  is  No.  47  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
amendment  will  not  be  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
next  amendment  in  order  is  No.  49  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Morrison]. 

amendment  offered  by  mr.  morrison  of 
washington 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington:  At  the  end  of  title 
I  of  division  C  (page  246.  after  line  6), 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SK(    31:W.  DKMOSSTRATION  OK  BIRMNC;  WKAPONS 
«;KAI)K  M'fl.KAK  MATKKIALS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: , 

( 1 )  It  is  possible  to  remove  weapons  grade 
nuclear  materials,  including  plutonium  and 
enriched  uranium,  from  dismantled  nuclear 
weapons  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  burn  up  these  materials 
in  a  liquid  metal  nuclear  reactor. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Energy  has  the  ex- 
pertise to  dismantle  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  capabiltiy  to  safely  burn  the  nuclear 
materials  from  those  weapons  in  its  liquid 
metal  reactors.  . 

(3)  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  recently  entered  into  a  treaty 
that  requires  verified,  bilateral  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems,  and 
future  agreements  will  probably  need  to  be 
expanded  to  include  the  disposition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  materials. 

(4)  The  demonstration  of  burning  weap- 
ons grade  nuclear  materials  under  section  2 
would  affirm  the  support  of  both  nations 
for  the  actual  reduction  of  nuclear  arms. 

(b)  Plan  for  Demonstrating  Burning 
Weapons  Grade  Nuclear  Materials.— The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  formulate  a  plan 
for  conducting  a  demonstation  of  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  burning  weapons  grade 
nuclear  materials  from  one  or  more  disman- 
tled nuclear  weapons  in  a  liquid  metal  reac- 
tor. The  plan  shall  require  the  demonstra- 
tion- ^ 

(1)  to  be  conducted  in  existing  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  reactor  and  supporting  fa- 
cilities; and  .    . 

(2)  to  determine  the  capacity  of  existing 
Department  of  Energy  liquid  metal  reactore 
for  burning  weapons  grade  nuclear  materi- 
als. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  plan  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  report  shall  include  funding  re- 


quirements, a  timetable  for  carrying  out  the 
plan,  and  the  Presidents  recommendations, 
(d)  Invitation  to  Soviet  Union.— After 
the  plan  under  subsection  (a)  is  completed, 
the  President  shall  consider  inviting  the 
Soviet  Union  to  participate  in  any  demon- 
stration project  that  results  from  the  plan 
under  subsection  (a)  by  providing  weapons 
grade  nuclear  materials  from  a  nuclear 
weapon  for  use  in  the  demonstration 
project. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am  asking 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  an 
amendment  that  could  demonstrate 
our  ability  "to  turn  swords  into  plow- 
shares." My  amendment  calls  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  demonstrating, 
hopefully  in  partnership  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  feasibility  of  de- 
stroying the  material  in  a  nuclear  war- 
head. 

DOE  has  the  expertise  to  dismantle 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  capability  to 
safely  burn  the  nuclear  materials  con- 
verting the  energy  into  electricity  or 
other  peaceful  forms.  This  process  will 
eliminate  any  future  use  of  the  mate- 
rials for  destructive  purposes. 

Why  demonstrate  a  known  technolo- 
gy? To  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are 
ready  to  take  the  next  step  in  securing 
lasting  peace  in  the  nuclear  age.  And, 
because  the  measure  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  inviting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  participate  in  a  demonstra- 
tion bum,  this  small  effort  would 
show  our  global  neighbors  that  the  su- 
perpowers are  willing  to  demonstrate- 
together— the  technology  that  will  be 
needed  if  and  when  arms  agreements 
include  the  destruction  of  complete 
weapons  rather  than  delivery  systems. 
This  amendment  is  an  important 
policy  statement;  it  is  not  a  jobs  bill.  It 
calls  for  a  demonstration— not  a 
project.  I  envision  the  demonstration 
using  one  United  States  weapon  and. 
hopefully,  one  Soviet  weapon. 

The  demonstration  can  be  carried 
out  by  existing  staff  at  two  or  three 
existing  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Energy.  In  practice,  the  nuclear 
warhead  would  retrace  its  path  back- 
ward through  the  manufacturing 
cycle.  The  first  stop  would  be  the 
Rocky  Flats  installation  for  disman- 
tling of  the  weapon.  Then  the  nuclear 
material  would  be  sent  to  the  Los 
Alamos  laboratories  where  the  pluto- 
nium would  be  converted  to  plutonium 
oxide  in  powder  or  pellet  form.  Final- 
ly, the  Plutonium  oxide  would  be 
transported  to  the  site  of  its  final  de- 


struction, at  Hanford  or  Idaho  Falls, 
where  it  would  be  loaded  in  fuel  pins, 
inserted  in  a  fuel  assembly  line,  and 
burned  in  the  reactor. 

The  activity  at  the  reactor  would 
take  place  concurrently  with  other  re- 
search activities.  Transportation  of 
plutonium  is  routine.  The  material  is 
mildly  radioactive  and  is  shipped  in  ac- 
cordance with  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  regulations  calling  for 
double  containment  and  super  safe 
transport  in  unmarked  vault  type 
trucks.  Shipments  like  these  are  regu- 
larly conducted  by  the  Department, 
and  the  weapons  bum  demonstration 
materials  would  move  with  other  regu- 
larly scheduled  deliveries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  testified  that  "we  are 
awash  in  plutonium."  and  that  poten- 
tial arms  agreements  could  reduce  the 
need  even  more.  But  a  growing  school 
of  thought  holds  that  truly  verifiable 
arms  control  is  not  possible  unless  the 
gunpowder  is  destroyed  along  with  the 
musket.  Clearly,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  a  new  era  in  preparing  peace.  This 
project  would  be  a  giant  step  toward 
meeting  the  demands  of  this  new  era. 
Let's  have  the  technology  ready  to  go 
when  we  need  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  well  thought 
out,  and  I  urge  the  committee  to  give 
it  very  thorough  consideration. 

This  is  not  only  an  innovative  tech- 
nology but  a  worthy  goal  of  trying  to 
develop  facilities  to  deal  with  the 
aftermath  of  an  START  and  INF 
agreement,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  ingenuity  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I,  too,  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  initiative. 

This  is  a  very  important  step  in  ac- 
complishing nuclear  arms  control  re- 
ductions that  we  all  seek,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  both  gentlemen  for  their  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
my  colleague  for  a  very  thoughtful 
and  innovative  amendment.  It  comes 


at  the  right  time.  This  is  the  right 
kind  of  project  today. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  aunendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morri- 
son. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  formulate  a 
plan  to  demonstrate  the  technical  fea- 
sibility of  burning  weapons  grade  nu- 
clear materials  In  a  reactor. 

Simply  stated,  there  Is  no  technical 
question  that  weapons  grade  nuclear 
material  can  be  burned  In  a  reactor. 
Technical  feasibility  has  been  demon- 
strated In  reactors  In  the  United 
States 

Additionally,  simple  logic  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  no  issue 
of  technical  feasibility.  The  weapons 
grade  materials  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  amendment  are  enriched  urani- 
um and  plutonium.  Enriched  uranium 
Is  used  as  a  reactor  fuel  In  numerous 
applications  In  the  United  States.  Plu- 
tonium Is  used  as  a  reactor  fuel  In 
some  countries,  although  It  Is  not  rou- 
tinely used  in  the  United  States. 

Both  materials  are  extremely  costly 
to  produce  and  a  demonstration  of 
burning  even  small  quantities  consti- 
tutes an  unnecessary  waste  of  scarce 
materials. 

Highly  enriched  uranium,  similar  to 
that  used  in  weapons.  Is  used  by  the 
Navy  for  naval  reactors.  There  Is  more 
than  $100  million  Included  In  the  bill 
before  us  to  purchase  highly  enriched 
uranium  for  the  Navy.  There  will  be  a 
use  and  demand  for  highly  enriched 
uranium  for  the  Navy  nuclear  power 
program  for  the  indefinite  future.  It 
simply  makes  no  sense  to  demonstrate 
that  highly  enriched  uranium  can  be 
burned  In  a  reactor. 

In  the  case  of  plutonium,  as  with 
uranium,  there  Is  no  excess.  Because 
of  the  potential  for  a  requirement  for 
additional  plutonium,  the  bill  contains 
funding  for  the  special  Isotope  separa- 
tion process  that  would  be  capable  of 
refining  existing  impure  plutonium  for 
use  In  weapons. 

Thus  It  makes  no  sense  to  consume 
expensive  and  scarce  plutonium  or 
highly  enriched  uranium  in  an  unnec- 
essary demonstration  of  burning  when 
the  ability  to  burn  both  materials  In 
reactors  has  already  been  demonstrat- 
ed. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  agree  with  the  position 
just  staked  out  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  surplus  of  plutonium,  at  this 
point  in  time,  it  is  a  marketable  com- 
modity. The  demonstration  has  al- 
ready been  made,  as  the  gentleman  in- 
dicated, that  plutonium  can  be  burned 
in  a  reactor. 

We  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
maker  of  the  amendment  that  he 
wants  to  make  at  this  point  in  time, 
but  absent  a  START  agreement  at  this 
point  In  time  or  even  the  INF  agree- 
ment, there  Is  still  marketability  of 
Plutonium  that  Is  here  for  reactors  in 
other  countries  or  refurbishing  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal  In  the  event  a  START 
Treaty  does  not  come  along  and  for 
enriched  uranium  In  the  marketplace 
outside  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Navy. 

So  for  that  reason  I,  too,  would  rise 
to  oppose  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  my  re- 
maining minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
make  the  point  in  rebuttal  that  we  are 
coming  at  this  from  different  direc- 
tions. The  conunlttee  looks  at  this 
from  the  point  of  view  of  production 
and  the  fact  there  is  a  need  out  there 
for  materials.  I  agree.  My  district  Is 
very  much  caught  up  In  these  last  40 
years  In  producing  these  materials. 

But  would  It  not  be  exciting  at  this 
time  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  could  actually  take  the  material 
from  both  a  United  States  and  a 
Soviet  weapon  and  turn  it  actually 
into  plowshares  through  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity?  That  Is  the  part 
that  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Yes,  we  know  technically  we  can 
make  these  biuTis,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  has  ever  been  demonstrated 
that  it  can  be  turned  into  plowshares 
of  electricity. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  can  be  made  into  plow- 
shares, but  It  can  be  burned.  That  was 
the  question,  and  apparently  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  even  believe  that  It 
can  be  burned. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Yes,  we  know  technically  that  Is  possi- 
ble. Let  us  show  the  world  that  It  is 
possible,  and  let  us  demonstrate  this. 
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All  we  are  asking  is  for  the  Depart- 
men  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  gentle- 
man s  committee  to  look  at. 

Ml.  STRATTON.  I  think  when  the 
nucl  ;ar  materials  are  burned  it  is  not 
just  like  a  bonfire  or  a  marshmallow 

roas  . 

Ycu  have  expensive  fuels  and  you 
have  dangerous  fuels. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton  Mr.  Morrison]  has  expired. 

Tt  e  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Str/  rroN]  has  1  minute  remaining  to 
clos<  debate. 

Ml.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yielc  myself  my  remaining  minute. 

Ml.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  al- 
readfcf  demonstrated  that  this  can  be 
burr  ed.  It  is  being  burned  in  power  re- 
acto  ■s  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
bein  j  burned  in  power  reactors  around 
the  i^orld.  It  has  been  burned  in  Admi- 
ral I  :ickover's  submarines,  and  I  think 
as  I  indicated,  with  dangerous  materi- 
als )f  this  type  I  do  not  think  we 
ougl  it  to  stick  around  too  long  to  see  it 
burr  ,  hopefully  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou  >e  of  Representatives,  anyway. 

Tie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
que!  tion  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  he  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr  Morrison]. 
Tl  le  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Und  sr  the  rule,  the  next  amendment 
is  01  der  in  No.  51. 

M-.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  s  rike  the  last  word. 

M'.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
ann)unce,  because  we  committed  to 
rise  by  6:30  we  are  going  to  rise  at  this 
poii  t,  but  I  would  like  to  make  the  an- 
nou  icement  because  there  is  a  re- 
quii  ement  to  give  an  hour's  notifica- 
tior  on  when  the  Markey  CTBA 
amendment  is  going  to  come  to  the 
flocr  because  we  did  not  deal  with  it 
last  Thursday  and  it  was  to  be  re- 
schi  'duled,  I  would  like  to  notify  Mem- 
ben  that  we  will  do  that  tomorrow 
afte  r  the  SDI  vote  tomorrow.  It  is  on 
the  schedule  for  tomorrow. 

W  r.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
anc ;  of  my  time. 

M  r.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mit ,ee  do  now  rise. 
T  le  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Axordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
anc  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Le\  ris  of  Georgia]  having  aissumed  the 
cha  ir.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Senate  of  the 
Un  on,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
hanng  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  appro- 
pri  itions  for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amsnded  budget  request  for  military 
furctions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fer se  and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fis<  al  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Pi5»l  Years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
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other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H  R  4264 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MR.  ASPIN 
AND  MR.  ROSE  TO  INCLUDE 
EXTRANEOUS  MATERIAL  ON 
HR.  4264,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  and  I 
be  permitted  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  the  Record  at  the  appro- 
priate point. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness during  rollcall  votes  No.  86 
through  92  on  Monday,  May  2,  1988. 

Had  I  been  present  on  the  House 
floor,  I  would  have  cast  my  votes  as 
follows: 

Roll  No.  86,  "yea"  on  passage  of 
H.R.  1811,  atomic  veterans  compensa- 
tion; 

Roll  No.  87,  "yea"  on  the  Hunter 
substitute  to  the  Foley  amendment  on 
the  DOD  authorization  bill; 

Roll  No.  88,  "yea"  on  the  Foley 
amendment; 

Roll  No.  89,  "yea"  on  the  Lowry 
amendment; 

Roll  No.  90,  "yea"  on  the  Markey 
amendment; 

Roll  No.  91,  "yea"  on  the  Boxer 
amendment;  and 

Roll  No.  92,  "no"  on  the  Kyi  amend- 
ment. 


D  1830 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CORRECTING  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  H.R.  3,  TRADE 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-595)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  438)  providing  for  cor- 
recting the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3)  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 


the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

HONORING  CHARLES  G.  TOTH, 
TEACHER  AT  GIESSEN  AMERI- 
CAN HIGH  SCHOOL,  WEST 
GERMANY 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  our  Nation  an  extraordinary 
individual.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Toth.  Mr. 
Toth  is  a  teacher  at  the  Giessen  Amer- 
ican High  School  in  Giessen,  West 
Germany. 

He  is  from  Morgantown.  WV,  and 
has  been  an  avid  sportsman  all  his  life. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity completing  his  degree  in  physi- 
cal education  and  English.  In  addition, 
he  was  an  outstanding  soccer  player 
for  West  Virginia  University.  He  has 
taken  that  love  for  education  and  zest 
for  sports  and  combined  his  interests 
and  talents  into  a  very  rewarding  ex- 
perience. 

His  family,  friends,  colleagues  in  the 
service  join  in  recognizing  his  service 
to  our  country  and  we  would  like  to 
have  the  following  information  added 
into  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  him. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Toth,  Giessen  American 
High  School.  Giessen  Military  Commu- 
nity. APO  New  York  09169 
Mr.  Toth  has  distinguished  himself  by 
demonstrating  high  professional  expertise 
and  determination  in  providing  only  the 
highest  quality  education  and  leadership  to 
students  and  athletes  of  the  DODDS  Gies- 
sen American  High  School.  Under  his  per- 
sonal tutelage  the  mens  high  school  foot- 
ball team  completed  school  year  1987-88  un- 
defeated in  conference  play  and  also  won 
the  European  Small  Schools  Championship 
for  the  second  consecutive  year.  The  team's 
overall  three  year  record  is  24-2-1.  The 
mens  basketball  team  also  completed  1987- 
88  season  play  undefeated  and  won  the  Eu- 
ropean Small  Schools  Championship  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  with  an  overall 
record  of  49-2.  This  team  has  recorded  42 
consecutive  wins. 

As  Athletic  Director,  Mr.  Toth  led  the 
High  School  to  1987-88  Conference  Champi- 
onships in  men's  wrestling,  women's  volley- 
ball, women's  cross-country  and  men's  cross- 
country. Giessen  High  School  has  captured 
a  total  of  14  different  conference  champion- 
ships and  6  European  Small  School  Champi- 
onships in  the  last  three  years.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  school's  existence,  the  women's 
basketball  team  has  qualified  for  post 
season  play.  This  enviable  record  attests  to 
the  complete  abilities  and  absolutely  superb 
skills  of  Mr.  Toth. 

Mr.  Toths  positive  personality  and  unpar- 
alleled leadership  skills  have  continued  this 
winning  tradition  of  the  playing  field.  His 
coaching,  instructing  and  mentoring  have 
touched  the  lives  of  countless  young  people, 
parents  and  other  community  members.  He 
embodies  all  those  principles  expected  in 
only  the  best— and  has  ensured  the  same  re- 
sults in  every  student  he  has  coached/ 
taught.  His  model  will  be  emulated  by  stu- 
dents and  educators  for  years  to  come. 
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Mr.  Toth  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the 
Giessen  High  School.  He  performs  duties  as 
Physical  Education  Instructor,  Driver  Edu- 
cation Instructor,  Athletic  Director,  Foot- 
ball Coach,  Basketball  Coach.  Soccer  Coach 
and  Varsity  Club  Sponsor.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Overseas  Education  Association,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Giessen 
High  School  Wide  Booster  Club  and  Phi 
Delta  Kappa.  He  also  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  School  Advisory  Committee  and  chair- 
person of  the  Steering  Committee  for  Gies- 
sen High  School  Self-Study. 

Mr.  Toth's  outstanding  contributions  to 
this  community's  educational  program  have 
been  significant  to  the  overwhelming  suc- 
cess of  the  Giessen  American  High  Schools 
educational  and  athletic  programs.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  he  be  recognized  for  his  efforts 
to  promote  excellence  in  the  DODDS  educa- 
tion program. 


McEWEN  DEMANDS  APOLOGY 

FOR  ADA  PRESS  RELEASE 
(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Members  of  Congress  received 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  distressing 
piece  of  information,  in  our  daily  mail. 
It  listed  the  congressional  voting 
records  of  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  then  categorized  them  ac- 
cording to  their  religious  preference. 
They  specifically  singled  out  Members 
of  the  Jewish  faith  and  gave  a  Jewish 
voting  record  for  Jewish  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  action  is 
often  the  precursor  of  religious  intol- 
erance and  bigotry.  It  should  not  be 
condoned  and  should  not  go  uncon- 
demned.  I  call  upon  this  organization 
to  apologize  for  this  ugly  effort  to  cat- 
egorize Members  of  Congress  accord- 
ing to  their  religious  beliefs. 

They  then  proceeded  to  do  two  addi- 
tional things  to  add  insult  to  injury. 
They  then  divided  and  listed  the  Con- 
gress according  to  race.  They  finally 
concluded  by  dividing  the  Congress 
and  reporting  Members  voting  records 
according  to  sex. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting 
this  press  release  that  we  received  for 
the  Record  and  express  my  condemna- 
tion of  it.  my  offense  to  it.  and  call 
upon  this  organization  in  the  name  of 
fairness  and  decency  in  America  to 
apologize  not  only  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  but  also  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  ADA 
press  release,  as  follows: 

ADA  Releases  Congressional  Voting 
Record  of  Minority  Members 

According  to  ADA'S  1987  Congressional 
Voting  Record,  of  the  92  members  of  Con- 
gress (women,  Hispanic,  Black  and  Jewish) 
65  members— 71  percent— can  be  considered 
liberal.  Only  12  percent  of  the  members,  11 
in  number,  ranked  as  conservative. 


The  average  score  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  Hispanic.  Black,  and 
Women's  Caucuses,  along  with  their  Jewish 
colleagues— who.  incidentally,  make  up  17 
percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  Congress— was  75 
in  1987.  The  average  score  of  the  entire 
Congress  in  1987  was  slightly  more  than  51. 
Ten  members  scored  a  perfect  100.  while 
only  one.  Rep.  Virginia  Smith  (R-NE).  had 
the  lowest  possible  "Liberal  Quotient ",  a 
zero. 

•The  minority  groups  in  our  country  have 
traditionally  sought  a  legislative  agenda 
which  pursues  economic  equity  and  social 
justice."  said  Marc  Pearl.  ADAs  National 
Director,  "and  these  members  of  Congress 
best  reflect,  not  only  the  liberalism  of  the 
constituency,  but  of  the  country  as  a 
whole." 

ADA'S  1987  Congressional  Voting  Record 
was  based  on  25  key  votes  in  the  House  and 
20  key  votes  in  the  Senate  reflecting  liberal/ 
conservative  differences  on  a  wide  variety  of 
foreign,  domestic  and  economic  policy 
issues.  Each  member  of  Congress  was  rated 
on  the  number  of  times  he/she  voted  with 
the  ADA  position  on  the  selected  votes.  Ab- 
sences, even  if  the  member  paired  or  an- 
nounced in  favor,  were  not  counted  toward 
the  "Liberal  Quotient. " 

ADA  annually  rates  House  and  Senate 
members  on  selected  votes,  and  computes  a 
percentage  score.  Members  who  score  70 
and  above  are  considered  liberal,  40  to  69 
are  categorized  as  moderate,  and  those 
below  40  are  classified  as  conservative. 

Attached  are  the  scores  for  the  Jewish 
members,  and  the  members  of  the  Hispanic, 
Women's,  and  Black  Caucuses,  along  with 
their  1986  and  5-year  averages  (where  appli- 
cable). 

Currently  celebrating  its  fifth  decade  of 
service,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
was  founded  by  a  group  including  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  and  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  It  was 
under  the  leadership  of  ADA  that  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1948 
voted  to  approve  the  historic  Civil  Rights 
plank  advocated  by  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Under  the  leadership  of  its  current  Presi- 
dent, Rep.  Ted  Weiss  (D-NY),  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  Chair,  James  Bishop  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  ADA  informs  its  members  of 
the  lobbies  on  a  wide  variety  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  and  economic  justice 
issues  on  both  the  national  and  local  level. 
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_,, OF  SSC  AUTHORIZA- 
TION/APPROPRIATION 

SPEAKE31   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

s  of  Georgia).  Under  a  previous 

of   the   House,   the   gentleman 

Texas  [Mr.  Barton]  is  recognized 

minutes. 

.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
is  a  project  that  is  of  utmost 

ce  to  the  future  competitive- 

of  our  Nation  that  is  being  debat- 
some  of  the  committees  of  the 

this   week.   It   is   a  project 

called  the  SSC  which  stands  for  super- 
conductor  supercollider   high   energy 
accelerator.   This   is   a  basic 
___  research  project,  and  to  put  it 
(Jontext,  I  would  go  back  and  ex- 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  first 
was  a  Bunsen  burner. 

purpose  is  to  accelerate  a  parti- 
ind  to  let  scientists  study  the  ef- 
that  particles  exhibit  at  higher 
y  levels. 

have  gone  from  a  very  simple  ac- 
or  like  a  Bunsen  burner  to 
and  bigger,  more  complex  accel- 
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in 
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Tbday.  the  largest  accelerator  in  the 
wor  id  is  in  Illinois,  a  national  laborato- 
ry <  ailed  Fermi  Lab.  It  has  the  energy 
equ  valent  of  1  trillion  electron  volts. 

T  lere  is  a  facility  in  Europe  called 
the  CERN  facility  which  is  being  ex- 
par  ded  at  this  time  and  when  expand- 


ed it  will  have  an  energy  level  of  5  tril- 
lion electron  volts. 

The  SSC  project,  if  built,  would 
have  an  energy  level  of  40  trillion  elec- 
tron volts. 

One  may  ask  why  do  we  want  a  par- 
ticle accelerator  at  those  energy 
levels?  Very  simply,  a  particle  acceler- 
ator needs  to  get  the  higher  and 
higher  energy  levels  in  order  to  look 
further  and  further  into  the  atomic 
structure.  A  particle  accelerator  can  be 
considered  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
giant  microscope. 

At  40  trillion  electron  volts,  we  will 
be  able  to  look  into  the  smallest  sub- 
structure of  the  atom.  We  will  not 
only  be  able  to  look  at  atoms,  we  will 
be  able  to  look  at  the  protons  that 
make  up  the  atoms  and  hopefully  even 
smaller,  into  the  substructure  of  the 
proton,  the  very  smallest  part  of 
matter  called  quarks  and  leptons. 

Why  is  this  important?  It  is  impor- 
tant to  try  to  find  out  the  basic  mate- 
rial that  makes  up  the  matter  and  it  is 
also  important  to  try  to  find  out  the 
basic  forces  that  hold  matter  together. 
We  have  always  been,  we  being  the 
United  States,  have  always  been  at  the 
forefront  of  particle  physics  research. 
As  a  result  of  being  at  the  forefront 
and  being  a  world  leader,  we  have  led 
in  the  effort  to  develop  super-conduc- 
tivity, in  the  effort  to  develop  micro- 
chip technology,  in  the  effort  to  devel- 
op some  of  our  medical  technology 
like  magnetic  resonance  imaging.  This 
is  a  technology  that  is  replacing  the 
CAT  scan.  It  allows  physicians  to  take 
pictures  of  our  body  without  exposing 
the  body  to  x  rays. 

If  we  do  not  build  this,  the  SSC.  the 
superconductor  supercollider  project, 
some  other  nation  will  and  when  they 
do  they  are  going  to  be  the  world 
leader  and  the  best  scientists  in  the 
world  are  not  going  to  be  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  going  to  be  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

This  week  in  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology,  they  are 
voting  on  whether  to  authorize  the 
project. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions tomorrow  will  be  voting  on 
whether  to  obligate  any  expenditures 
of  funds  for  the  project. 

The  President  is  his  budget  request- 
ed that  we  spend  $363  million  on  this 
project.  The  budget  resolution  that 
the  House  passed  several  weeks  ago 
authorized  a  minimum  of  $100  million. 
The  authorizing  committee  is  expect- 
ed to  authorize  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$147  million.  The  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee is  looking  at  a  much  lower 
number  of  $60  million. 

We  need  to  go  to  the  higher  number. 
We  need  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150  million  to  $200  million  to  keep 
the  project  alive,  to  keep  the  project 
on  track. 


This  is  an  investment  in  our  future. 
It  has  bipartisan  support.  It  has  sup- 
port all  across  the  country.  The  States 
that  are  in  the  running  for  the  site  se- 
lection are  in  Michigan,  in  Illinois,  in 
the  Midwest,  in  Tennessee.  North 
Carolina,  in  the  South,  south  central 
region,  my  State  of  Texas  and  in  the 
West  in  Arizona  and  Colorado.  It  is  a 
national  effort. 

It  will  reap  many,  many  benefits.  We 
need  to  move  forward.  We  need  to  sup- 
port it  at  a  higher  funding  level  than 
is  currently  being  considered  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my 
friends  and  colleagues  to  urge  the 
higher  funding  level  this  week  as  we 
go  through  the  committee  process. 


POLISH  UNREST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  are  seeing  today  in  Poland  repre- 
sents the  failure  of  the  goverrunent  to 
achieve  true  economic  and  political 
reform.  What  started  as  a  strike  by 
local  transit  workers  has  now  spread 
to  several  areas  of  the  country  with 
thousands  of  workers  involved  and  is 
supported  by  the  leader  of  Solidarity. 
Lech  Walesa. 

The  workers  are  demonstrating  in 
favor  of  pay  increases  to  offset  the 
great  rise  in  prices,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment says,  that  has  come  as  a  result  of 
economic  reform.  The  pay  increase 
issue,  in  my  eyes,  is  just  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  government's  inability  to 
make  life  better  for  the  people  of 
Poland.  If  General  Jaruzelski  were  in 
favor  of  true  reform,  the  pain  involved 
with  price  increases  might  be  able  to 
be  borne,  but  no  one  trusts  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  necessary  reforms 
out.  As  Chairman  Walesa  has  stated. 

A  strike  wave  is  covering  the  country. 
These  strikes  are  not  just  local  conflicts. 
These  strikes  are  across  Poland.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  economic  crisis  and  the 
lack  of  convincing  reform  policies  that 
would  offer  prospects  for  a  better  future. 

What  worries  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  living  conditions  since 
the  time  Solidarity  was  crushed  in 
this,  a  whole  new  generation  of  Poles, 
those  who  were  teenagers  during  the 
Solidarity  period,  has  taken  up  the 
leadership  of  the  present  unrest  and 
has  called  for  the  legalization  of  Soli- 
darity. 

The  Polish  Government  must  seize 
this  moment  to  engage  in  meaningful 
negotiations  with  Solidarity  if  it  wants 
to  end  the  strikes  that  have  begun  to 
spread  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
authorities  refuse,  they  are,  according 
to  Walesa,  "deepening  the  losses"  and 
"forcing  Solidarity  to  lead  the  nation 
onto  the  road  to  reform." 
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What  further  worries  me  is  the  ar- 
rests the  government  has  made  in  the 
past  few  days.  Eight  regional  leaders 
of  Solidarity,  including  Bogdan  Lis  of 
the  Gdansk  area,  and  prominent  intel- 
lectuals and  opposition  figures  like 
Adam  Michnik  and  Leszek  Moczulski 
have  been  questioned  and  detained— 
and  no  one  knows  when  they  will  be 
freed.  This  goes  against  the  past 
policy  of  the  government  not  to  im- 
prison political  opposition  figures  and 
may  do  damage  to  Polish-American  re- 
lations. 

The  steelworkers  in  Nowa  Huta  and 
the  shipyard  workers  in  Gdansk  are 
not  out  just  to  make  things  better  for 
themselves.  They  speak  for  a  broad 
group  of  workers  throughout  Poland— 
especially  low-paid  health  workers  and 
teachers  who  will  have  the  hardest 
time  facing  a  steep  rise  in  prices.  Their 
message  is  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment's economic  policy  is  bankrupt 
and  further  sacrifices  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

Their  message  is  not  just  economic 
in  scope,  but  deals  with  the  relation  of 
workers  and  the  state.  They  demand 
that  workers  must  have  an  organiza- 
tion that  speaks  for  them  and  looks 
out  for  their  interests.  It  is  ironic  that 
Poland,  a  Communist  country  which  is 
supposed  to  stress  the  protection  of 
workers'  rights  above  all,  has  a  labor 
problem  of  such  mammoth  propor- 
tions on  its  hands. 

Polish  Government  spokesman  Jerzy 
Urban  says  that  recognition  of  Soli- 
darity is  "not  a  question  that  can  be 
an  object  of  negotiations,"  that  it  is 
"nonnegotiable. "  What  I  believe  he  is 
really  saying  is  that  the  prospects  for 
future  economic  growth  for  Poland 
and  the  well-being  of  Polish  workers  is 
not  up  for  negotiation. 


THE     350TH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 

HARTFORD         PUBLIC         HIGH 

SCHOOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Kennelly]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  a  very  impor- 
tant birthday  in  the  First  Congression- 
al District  of  Connecticut.  This  birth- 
day honors  an  outstanding  educational 
institution  born  in  Hartford,  CT  in 
1638.  This  year  is  the  350th  anniversa- 
ry of  Hartford  Public  High  School. 

For  these  350  years,  Hartford  Public 
High  School  has  made  quality  public 
education  available  to  thousands  of 
young  people,  and  has  graduated  stu- 
dents who  have  gone  on  to  excel  in  all 
walks  of  life.  These  men  and  women 
have  used  their  hands  and  their  heads 
to  make  America  what  it  is  today. 
Modern  graduates  include  doctors, 
lawyers,  actors.  Hartford  mayors,  a 
Connecticut  Lieutenant  Governor,  an 
astronaut,  an  Olympic  gold  medalist. 
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and  a  State  and  national  Democratic 
chairman— my  father.  John  Bailey. 

Hartford  Public  High  School  is  the 
second  oldest  school  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  time,  three  and  one- 
half  centuries  ago,  when  Rev.  John 
Higginson  taught  in  a  single  room  in  a 
private  home,  to  the  present,  with 
almost  300  young  men  and  women  pre- 
paring for  graduation,  the  school  has 
always  maintained  a  high  standard  of 
education. 

The  school  has  been  located  in  sev- 
eral different  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Hartford  over  the  years.  But  regard- 
less of  the  walls  surrounding  it,  educa- 
tion has  always  been  the  foundation  of 
Hartford  Public  High  School. 

As  we  reflect  on  Hartford  Public 
digh  School's  350  years,  it  is  fitting  to 
review  the  lyrics  written  by  Elsie 
Taylor  DuTrieuille,  a  1915  HPHS 
graduate,  to  commemorate  the  tercen- 
tenary of  Hartford  High  School.  The 
"Song  Triumphant"  still  rings  true 
today  as  we  celebrate  the  school's 
350th  anniversary. 

Song  Triumphant 
Deep  in  the  vista  of  three  hundred  years  we 
stand. 
Our  torches  kindled  by  thy  guiding  light, 
A  pilgrim  host  returned  to  thee  from  every 
land, 
In  festive  robes,  well  girded  by  thy  might. 
O,  Hartford  High,  Beloved  School,  all  hail 
to  thee: 
Tower  of  might  against  a  flaming  sky. 
The  heavns  resound  with  praise,  ring  out 
with  victory, 
God  speed  you  on,  triumphant,  Hartford 

High. 
Public  education  has  contributed  to 
the  greatness  of  our  country.  It  has  al- 
lowed millions  of  individuals  access  to 
higher  education.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Hartford  Public  High  School  epit- 
omizes the  excellence  of  the  public 
education  system  in  our  State  and 
Nation.  Throughout  its  350  years. 
HPHS  has  distinguished  itself  in  the 
field  of  education  and  it  has  created  a 
legacy  that  will  continue  into  the  21st 
century. 

D  1845 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
mark  this  tremendous  milestone  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 


THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  MIGRATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MazzoliI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
this  special  order  to  show  my  support  for  the 
nomination  by  the  United  States  of  James  N. 
Purcell  to  be  Director  General  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  Migration  [ICM]. 

On  May  26,  1988,  the  Council— consisting 
of  33-member  governments  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  Migration— will  meet 
In  Geneva  to  elect  a  successor  to  James  L. 


Carlin  of  the  United  States  who  is  retiring  as 
ICM's  Director  General. 

ICM  is  an  independent  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  the  service  of  refugees  and  national  mi- 
grants. Since  its  inception  in  1952,  it  has 
moved  over  4  million  refugees  and  national 
migrants  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has.  in 
effect,  given  these  millions  of  people  hope, 
greater  opportunities,  and  a  new  life. 

In  1 983,  2  years  after  becoming  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees, 
and  International  Law,  I  served  as  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  a  ses- 
sion of  the  ICM  Council  Session.  Our  delega- 
tion was  headed  by  Mr.  Purcell  and  at  that 
meeting,  I  had  the  honor  to  nominate  Mr. 
Carlin  for  reelection  to  a  second  term  as  Di- 
rector General  of  ICM. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  become  familiar  with 
the  invaluable  and  varied  services  that  ICM 
has  rendered  on  behalf  of  refugees  and  na- 
tional migrants  across  the  globe  in  response 
to  appeals  and  requests  from  its  member  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  Cariin's  retirement  is  effective  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988,  and  the  U.S.  Government  has 
nominated  James  N.  Purcell,  a  Government 
official  and  recent  Director  of  Refugee  Pro- 
grams for  the  Department  of  State  to  succeed 
him. 

Mr.  Purcell  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment since  1962  having  held  positions  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID],  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  [OMB],  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

In  all  of  these  assignments,  Mr.  Purcell  has 
exhibited  management  and  administrative 
skills.  These  were  especially  noted  when  he 
was  able  to  muster  support  in  the  administra- 
tion and  in  Congress  for  adequate  funding  for 
refugee  and  migrant  assistance  even  in  fiscal 
years  when  cutbacks  were  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Over  its  life,  ICM  has  seldom  faced  a  year 
without  some  budgetary  concerns.  Unforeseen 
government  requests  for  assistance,  currency 
fluctuations  in  many  countries  of  the  wortd 
and  unexpected  emergency  flows  of  refugees 
and  migrants  are  all  problems  which  ICM  as 
an  organization  has  had  to  face  and  will  have 
to  face  in  the  future.  These  inevitable  situa- 
tions demand  special  management  and  ad- 
ministrative skills  of  its  Director  General.  I  feel 
Mr.  Purcell  possesses  these  rare  talents  and 
abilities. 

His  experience  with  U.S.  AID  and  0MB  has 
provided  him  with  a  special  training  for  devel- 
oping and  implementing  ICM  programs  in 
Latin  America.  ICM  efforts  in  that  area  run  the 
gamut  of  family  reunification,  the  selection  and 
placement  of  skilled  workers  in  the  Return  of 
Talent  Program,  in  which  nationals  living  away 
from  their  homelands  are  given  an  opportunity 
and  the  needed  financial  assistance  to  return 
to  their  home  countries  to  put  to  use  these 
educational  and  wortt  experience  gained 
abroad.  While  these  have  all  been  worthwhile 
programs,  ICM  will  have  to  develop  even 
more  initiatives  if  it  is  to  serve  its  members 
completely.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Purcell  will  measure 
up  to  the  challenge. 

I  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Purcell  will  maintain 
the  tradition  of  ICM's  humanitarian  objectives. 
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the  ICM  Council  will  select  Jim  Pur- 
new  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 

Committee  for  Migration. 

closing,  I  wish  to  commend  the  out- 
ctor  General,  Mr.  James  Carlin,  for 
of  ICM  over  the  last  9  years.  I 
with  him  on  numerous  occasions 
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him  and  his  wife,  Anne-Marie,  a 
_  fulfilling  retirement  and  thank  them 
the  many  courtesies  they  have  ex- 
I  me. 


harIiy  golden,  jr.,  a  great 
chicago  reporter 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 

„  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

F  OSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  politi- 

e  X)ners,  and  ordinary  citizens  of  Chica- 

bit  poorer  now  because  of  the  death 

,  Golden,  Jr.,  over  the  weekend.  Harry 

I  lolitical  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 

\/ho  seemed  to  know  everything  and 

respect  of  everyone. 

•elationship   between   politicians   and 

_s  of  the  press  is  always  wary  and 

uncomfortable.  We  need  one  another. 

seldom  trust  one  another.  Every  politi- 

...  reporters  to  write  nothing  but  nice 

Jut  expenenced  practitioners  ultimately 

r  accuracy  instead. 

Golden,  Jr.,  was  accurate  and  fair.  He 

and  quick.  He  was  the  dean  of  the 

reporters.  To  survive  and  even  thrive 

snvironment  tells  you  a  lot  about  the 


wants 


I  f(r 


srrart 


basis 


^as   also   entertaining.    Anyone   who 

IS  a  political  reporter  for  several  dec- 

a  lot  of  stories.  Harry  Golden,  Jr., 

t  iose  stories  well. 

Journalistic  trends  may  come  and  go.  But 

of  journalism  is  the  reporter  who 

how  to  get  the  facts  straight  quickly 

them  into  a  story  that  is  easily  under- 

readers  who  may  be  less  sophisticat- 

he  is. 

Golden,  Jr.,  was  that  type  of  reporter. 
t  (ousands  of  others  who  read  him  regu- 
wfen  I  say  we  will  miss  him. 


ly  I 


DISASTER  REDUCTION 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

us  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 

for  5  minutes. 

BROWN   of   California.    Mr.    Speaker, 

,  I  am  introducing  legislation  supporting 

Inlernational  Decade  for  Natural  Disaster 

lion  and  endorsing  a  U.S.  Decade  for 

Hazard  Reduction.  On  December  11, 

the  General  Assemby  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions  passed  a  resolution  by  unanimous  con- 
sent supporting  an  International  Decade  for 
Natural  Disaster  Reduction  to  begin  in  1990. 
That  initiative  calls  on  national  governments  to 
participate  during  the  decade  in  concentrated 
international  action  to  reduce  the  losses  from 
natural  disasters  worldwide.  In  order  to  do  so, 
the  U.N.  measure  suggests  that  each  country 
establish  its  own  national  committee  for  guid- 
ing hazard  reduction  efforts  internally  as  well 
as  for  facilitating  the  timely  and  effective 
transfer  of  knowledge  between  the  developed 
and  developing  countries  of  the  world. 

Although  natural  disasters  have  severe  im- 
pacts locally,  they  also  have  national  and 
global  effects.  Natural  disasters  have  killed 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  in  the  past 
two  decades  and  have  caused  short-term 
property  losses  estimated  at  $1  billion  to  $5 
billion  annually.  In  addition,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  moderate,  more  frequently  occurring 
disasters  as  well  as  the  large,  less  frequent 
catastrophes  can  have  severe  negative  ef- 

f6CtS 

While  individuals  suffer  the  brunt  of  these 
losses,  their  governments  also  are  affected 
when,  for  example,  national  treasuries  are 
drained  in  the  postdisaster  relief  and  recovery 
phases  of  the  disaster  cycle.  In  the  United 
States,  losses  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  from 
floods  during  the  past  few  decades  are  esti- 
mated at  $1  billion.  Projections  for  the  drop  in 
U.S.  GNP  from  a  large  earthquake  in  southern 
California  are  placed  at  5  percent.  Losses 
from  a  single  disaster  in  some  developing 
countries  have  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of 
the  yearly  GNP  of  individual  nations.  Besides 
the  economic  repercussions,  these  disasters 
have  national  defense  and  security  implica- 
tions. 

What  can  we  do,  therefore,  to  help  reduce 
these  losses  that  affect  not  only  our  own  local 
communities,  but  also  our  Nation  and  our  abili- 
ty, as  part  of  the  world  community,  to  maintain 
a  viable  global  society.  In  this  country,  we 
have  started  several  programs  to  reduce 
losses  from  natural  hazards.  The  National 
Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Program,  estab- 
lished in  1977,  is  one  example  of  the  attempt 
to  reduce  risks  and  losses  to  life  and  property 
from  future  disasters. 

In  1980,  we  recognized  that  natural  and 
technological  disasters  are  interdependent. 
For  example,  earthquakes  can  contribute  to 
the  occun-ence  of  other  natural  hazards,  such 
as  tsunamis,  or  techonlogical  hazards  like 
leaking  toxic  substances  from  fractured  pipe- 
lines. In  addition,  many  disasters  are  interre- 
lated because  of  climatological  and  geophysi- 
cal events.  For  instance,  saturate  hill  slopes 
are  more  likely  than  arid  ones  to  slide  during 
earthquake  shaking.  These  examples  of  the 
interrelated  nature  of  hazards  are  not  specific 
to  earthquakes,  but  also  are  applicable  to 
many  types  of  natural  hazards. 

In  addition,  it  is  extremely  important  to  note 
that  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
processes  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  inter- 
dependence of  disasters  as  the  environmental 
events  themselves.  While  disasters  occur  be- 
cause of  natural  environmental  processes, 
they  also  occur  because  humans  settle  and 
develop  high  risk  areas.  As  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  continues  to  concentrate  in 
urban  areas  throughout  the  worid,  and  capital 


investment  in  those  areas  increases,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  reduction  of  natural  disasters  de- 
pends not  only  on  our  understanding  of  envi- 
ronmental systems  or  societal  systems,  but 
also  on  the  understanding  of  the  interaction 
between  people  and  their  environment.  Our 
recognition  of  the  interrelated  components  of 
local  vulnerability  will  us  to  address  global  vul- 
nerability and  reduce  the  potential  for  losses 
from  disasters. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  International  Decade  for  Natural  Disaster 
Reduction  as  a  means  to  address  the  task  of 
hazard  reduction  throughout  the  world  and  to 
provide  the  institutional  framework  for  the 
timely  and  effective  transfer  and  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  among  developed 
and  developing  nations.  Since  effective  efforts 
to  reduce  hazards  can  be  suggested  at  many 
levels  of  government,  but  must  be  implement- 
ed at  the  local  level  with  respect  to  social, 
economic,  cultural,  and  environmental  condi- 
tions, I  also  endorse  a  U.S.  Decade  for  Natu- 
ral Disaster  Reduction.  I  suggest  that  the 
United  States  effort  be  one  of  the  national 
components  to  the  international  decade  initia- 
tive which  will  encourage  international  coop- 
eration, and  lead  to  better  cooperative  hazard 
reduction  success  in  our  own  country  both 
through  present  and  future  programs.  I  urge 
Federal  Government  agencies  to  undertake 
ways  of  better  coordinating  the  programs  al- 
ready undenway  in  our  country,  such  as  the 
National  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Pro- 
gram, to  achieve  this  end. 

In  the  interest  of  fostering  a  dialog  between 
local,  national,  and  international  participants  of 
a  coordinated  effort  needed  for  disaster  re- 
duction, I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  March  1988  issues 
of  Environment  and  Natural  Hazards  Observ- 
er. Comments  is  these  two  articles  by  Dr. 
James  K.  Mitchell  of  Rutgers  University  and 
Dr.  James  Lewis  of  Datum   International  in 
Great  Britain  ,  respectively,  both  international- 
ly known  hazard  specialists,  stress  several  im- 
portant points.  First,  Mitchell  and  Lewis  em- 
phasize the  need  for  understanding  local  vul- 
nerability to  disasters  in  order  to  address  the 
problem  most  effectively.  Second,  they  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  both  societal  and  en- 
vironmental processes  are  responsible  for  dis- 
asters. Third,  they  remind  us  that  all  disasters 
are  slow  onset  in  nature,  if  considered  in  the 
proper   context   of   the   locality   where   they 
occur.  In  addition,  they  recognize  that  the  ap- 
plication of  technocratic  methods  is  only  a 
partial   solution  to  reducing  disasters.   Last, 
they  suggest  the  hazard  reduction  strategy  of 
linking  the  economic  development  processes 
with  natural  hazard  management.   I   believe 
that  ideas  expressed  in  both  articles  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  National 
Academy   of   Sciences   report,   "Confronting 
Natural  Disasters:  An  International  Decade  for 
Natural  Hazard  Reduction"  in  order  to  ad- 
dress all   possible  ways  of  reducing   future 
losses  from  disasters  both  in  our  own  Nation 
and  throughout  the  globe.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 


CLARK       UNIVERSITY       HONORS 

THE         HONORABLE         JOSEPH 

EARLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAND]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clark 
University  in  Worcester.  MA,  recently 
celebrated  the  commencement  of  its 
second  century  since  the  founding  of 
that  renowned  institution.  At  that 
ceremony  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Joseph  Early,  was  awarded  the  Cen- 
tennial Award.  In  receiving  this  award 
he  took  his  place  rightfully  among  an 
elite  few  whose  contribution  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  university  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  above  all 
others. 

The  formal  citation  reads  appropri- 
ately: Presented  in  grateful  apprecia- 
tion for  continued  support  and  leader- 
ship in  higher  education. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  MELVIN  PRICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  special  order  today 
so  that  we  may  pay  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  and  my  dear  and 
close  friend.  Congressman  Mel  Price, 
who  died  on  April  22,  after  a  long  and 
exemplary  career  in  public  service  to 
our  country. 

Mel  was  my  trusted  friend  for  more 
than  44  years,  and  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  I  say  that  I 
shall  deeply  miss  this  gentle,  soft- 
spoken,  caring  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois. I  shall  always  cherish  Mel's  wise 
counsel  and  advice.  Along  with  other 
colleagues,  I  conferred  with  Mel  in 
the  House  Dining  Room  regularly— 
almost  every  day  when  the  House  was 
in  session— and  I  know  that  these 
meetings  will  no  longer  be  the  same 
without  his  presence. 

His  more  than  50  years  of  govern- 
ment service  represent  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
As  the  second  ranking  member  of  Con- 
gress in  seniority,  Mel  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  through  the 
terms  of  nine  Presidents,  and  during 
that  time  he  himself  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  history  of  our  Nation  as 


he  worked  to  improve  the  strength 
and  readiness  of  our  defense  forces, 
moving  their  preparedness  into  the 
21st  century. 

Mel  was  bom  on  January  1.  1905.  in 
East  St.  Louis.  IL.  and  attended  St. 
Louis  University.  He  was  a  sports 
editor  from  1920  to  1927.  and  a  news- 
paper correspondent  for  the  East  St. 
Louis  Journal  from  1927  to  1933. 
Moving  from  covering  sports  to  poli- 
tics, he  became  a  member  of  the  St. 
Clair  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
from  1929  to  1933.  He  also  served  as  an 
administrative  assistant  from  1933 
through  1943  for  Congressman  Edwin 
M.  Schaefer  of  Illinois. 

Mel  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1943, 
and  all  of  us  can  remember  with  a 
smile  how  Mel  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
how  he  was  informed  that  he  was 
elected  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1944 
while  on  "KP"  duty  loading  apples. 
Mel's  experience  in  the  service  en- 
dowed him  with  a  special  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Elected  to  the  79th  Congress  on  No- 
vember 7,  1944,  Mel  Price  was  dedicat- 
ed to  the  service  of  his  constituents 
from  the  21st  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
who  tirelessly  served  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  for  the  next  44  years.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Sunday  magazine,  on  April  27,  1975, 
which  highlights  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice Mel  provided  to  his  constituents 
and  to  our  Nation.  A  copy  of  that  arti- 
cle follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Glot>e-Democrat 

Sunday  magazine,  Apr.  27, 19751 

Congressman  Mel  Price 

[The   chairman   of   the    powerful   House 

Armed  Services  Committee— which  oversees 

a  $100  billion  defense  budget— is  a  quiet 

man  with  a  very  large  clout.] 

On  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  8,  1943.  a  39- 
year-old  Army  corporal  in  the  quartermas- 
ter corps  was  pulling  KP  duty  at  Camp  Lee, 
Va.  As  he  unloaded  a  truck  full  of  apples,  he 
got  the  final  word.  By  a  narrow  margin 
(2.600  votes),  he  had  just  been  elected  U.S. 
Representative  from  Illinois'  23rd  District. 

Today  that  same  overage  enlistee.  Demo- 
crat Mel  Price,  is  the  first  former  service- 
man ever  to  chair  the  powerful  40-member 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
oversees  an  annual  defense  budget  of  more 
than  $100  billion. 

•I  still  remember  that  day,"  said  Con- 
gressman Price  with  a  smile  on  a  recent  trip 
to  his  home  district.  "My  Colonel  congratu- 
lated me.  introduced  me  to  the  people  in  his 
office  and  then  took  me  to  meet  Gen.  Paul 
D.  Harkins.  Harkins.  who  later  became  a 
good  friend,  looked  at  me  and  said,  I  see 
you're  a  corporal.  Well,  we'll  make  you  a 
sergeant.  That'll  be  the  custom  around  this 
post— anybody  who's  elected  to  Congress 
gets  promoted  one  grade.' 

"Then  Harkins  started  talking  business 
right  away,"  Price  added.  "He  said  this  is  a 
good  camp.  It  should  be  made  a  permanent 
post." 

Melvin  Price  (his  first  name  is  actually 
Charles  but  he  never  uses  it)  should  be  used 


to  l>eing  the  No.  1  man  by  now.  He  even 
started  out  in  life  In  East  St.  Louis  as  a  New 
Year's  baby,  born  the  first  hour  of  the  first 
day  of  1905.  And  he  has  served  as  a  commit- 
tee chairman  before,  of  the  Senate-House 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  of 
the  House  Ethics  Committee.  But  he  admits 
that  since  the  Democratic  caucus  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  important  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  251  to  7.  unseating 
Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana,  he  has 
noticed  some  changes. 

■I  get  a  lot  more  attention  now,"  Price 
grinned,  "and  my  work  load  has  increased.  I 
also  have  more  direct  contact  with  members 
of  Congress  who  are  coming  to  me  now  if 
they  have  military  or  defense  budget  prob- 
lems in  their  areas." 

The  Congressman  is  quiet,  soft-spoken 
and  unassuming  and  some  Washington  ob- 
servers speculate  that  it  was  these  qualities 
and  his  lack  of  arrogance  that  persuaded 
Democratic  newcomers  in  the  House  to  vote 
for  him  as  chairman. 

One  Capitol  Hill  observer  called  him  "a 
quiet  man  *  *  *  with  very  large  clout." 

Price  agrees  that  his  handling  of  the  com- 
mittee is  different. 

"I  think  probably  the  committee  members 
feel  I'm  more  accessible  although  I  myself 
have  never  known  Ed  Heliert  to  be  inaccessi- 
ble." he  said. 

However,  like  his  predecessor.  Price  be- 
lieves in  a  strong  U.S.  defense  stance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  the 
pro-miliUry  American  Security  Council 
gave  Price  an  80  per  cent  favorable  rating 
on  House  defense  votes  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, compared  to  Hebert  s  perfect  score. 

"In  defense,  you  have  to  be  prepared  for 
what  the  other  fellow  might  do,"  he 
stressed.  "One  of  our  goals  is  to  rehabilitate 
the  Navy.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
we're  below  500  ships  and  we've  done  very 
little  to  modernize  our  Navy  since  World 
War  II  except  for  the  nuclear  submarine 
force.  At  the  same  time  practically  all  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  has  been  built  since  the  war. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  whether  we  have 
the  money  for  guns  and  butter,  we  need 
both, "  Price  continued.  "The  problem  is 
that  the  modern  weapon  systems  cost  so 
much.  For  example,  the  old  B-29s  came 
fully  equipped  for  $500,000.  The  F-I5s 
today  are  costing  from  $12  to  $15  million. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  cut  the 
budget  in  areas  that  won't  weaken  our  de- 
fense and  the  committee  is  in  the  process  of 
investigating  this  now. " 

The  Congressman  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  $10.3  billion  budget  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee, 
which  he  also  heads,  because  he  feels  that  is 
where  the  future  strength  of  the  U.S.  de- 
fense community  comes  from. 

Mel  Price  grew  up  on  the  East  Side,  and 
after  attending  St.  Louis  University  for  two 
years,  dropped  out  to  become  a  sports  writer 
(and  later  sports  editor)  on  the  now  defunct 
East  St.  Louis  News-Review.  He  also  worked 
on  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal.  And  after 
serving  as  secreUry  to  the  late  Congress- 
man Edwin  M.  Schaefer  in  Washington  for 
10  years.  Price  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Globe-Democrat  for  a  time  before  his  enlist- 
ment, covering  city  hall  and  general  assign- 
ments. While  at  The  Globe,  he  was  the  re- 
porter who  broke  the  story  that  Harry  8 
Truman  was  going  to  be  nominated  for  vice 
president. 

However,  his  first  love  was  sports  and 
many  of  his  close  friends  are  and  were 
people  in  the  sports  world— wrestling  pro- 
moter Sam  Muchnick,  the  late  Leo  C.  Ward. 
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secretary  of  the  Baseball  Cardi- 
they   called    us   the    three    musket- 
Bob  Humes.  Harry  Mitauer  and  Bill 
all    of    The    Globe-Democrat's 

itaff. 
know  right  after  the  end  of  World 
as  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs 
I  went  to  Prance  and  visited  Ei- 
.  s  headquarters  in  Rheims."  Price 
•When  I  got  out  of  the  car,  who  do 
...  was  standing  there  to  greet  me?  It 
Pairbaim.  I  couldn't  believe  it. " 

remembers  the  incident,  too. 

made  me  get  cleaned  up,"  he  said 
•Thanks  to  Mel,  I  got  my  first  hot 
six  weeks  and  I  got  a  new  uniform 
go  visit  him  that  night.  The  collar 
,..„  off  the  old  one." 
has  remained  an  ardent  fan  of  all 
I  tell  em  in  Washington,  I'm  a  Red- 
an till  they  play  the  Football  Cardi- 
but  most  especially  baseball.  As  a 
of  fact,  going  to  a  baseball  game 

_  his  life. 

„  covering  city  hall  at  the  time  and 

William  E>ee  Becker  told  me  he  was 

for  a  glider  ride  the  next  day. "  re- 

!  rice.  'He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go 

I  said  no.  I'm  going  to  the  baseball 

That's  where  I  was  when  they  an- 

that  a  wing  had  come  off  the  glider 

Becker   and   all   aboard   were 

.  the  crash." 

s  first  election  was  his  only  squeak- 
that  he  began  winning  by  respecta- 
then  large  margins  and  finally 
„   margins.   Last   November,   for  in- 
when  he  was  re-elected  for  the  16th 
je  defeated  his  Republican  opponent 
1  landolph  by  77,728  to  18,802  votes, 
of  the  reasons  is  that  he  obviously 
•homework  "  among  his  constitu- 
_.  St.   Clair   and   Madison   Counties, 
tets  back  to  the  23rd  district  at  least 
1  a  month,  sometimes  more.  On 

visit  The  Glol>e-Democrat   fol- 

the  Congressman  and  his  district  sec- 
Gene  Jotte.  around  for  most  of  a 
day-long   schedule.    Jotte.    a    short 
man  with  an  everready  quip  and  a 
...  worked  on  Price's  first  campaign 
managed  all  of  the  succeeding  ones. 
..  to  being  the  Congressman's  om- 
he  also  serves  as  his  eyes  and  ears 
home  front. 

day  began  with  a  breakfast  meeting 

in  Fischers  Restaurant  in  Belle- 

ivith    Mayors    Williams   Ebersoldt    of 

Mike    Sasyk     of     Madison,     Paul 

of     Granite     City,     and     Avery 

president    of    the    Granite    City 

of  Commerce.  The  quartet  Ulked 

about  the  flooding  and  drainage 

,...,  in  their  areas. 

hope  Price  lives  to  be  150  years  old.  I 

know  what  we'll  ever  do  if  we  lose 

cry  on  his  shoulder  every  time  he's 

said  Ebersoldt.    "I've  known  Mel 

^„  and  years.  I  met  him  through 

Reidelberger.  who  was  a  Justice  of 

over  here  and  also  played  piano 

Grand  Theater.  Remember? 

grinned  FYice. 

, „_.  sent  me  the  first  telegram  I 

_  after  I  was  elected,"  he  told  the 
the  group.  "All  it  said  was.  Oh.  what 
morning.'   I   wired   him   back, 
a  difference  a  day  makes."  " 

meeting  over.  Price  and  Jotte 

over  to  the  nearby  St.  Paul's  Nurs- 
Home.  arriving  at  8:25. 

re  honored  to  have  you  here. "  said 

Warren  Peters,  as  he  greeted 

[Congressman.  "I  really  didn't  expect 
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you  to  come.  I  didn't  think  we  were  impor- 
tant enough  for  you." 

Peters  briefed  Price  on  the  home  and  later 
took  him  on  a  tour. 

•We  could  do  this  every  weekend  and 
never  get  around  to  everybody."  Jotte  whis- 
pered a  little  sadly. 

During  the  tour  Price  ran  into  an  old 
friend,  former  Belleville  Mayor  Harold  Cal- 
houn, now  a  resident  there,  and  later  he 
congratulated  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Killian  who 
had  celebrated  her  104th  birthday  several 
weeks  before.  A  former  school  teacher,  Mrs. 
Killian  remembered  receiving  a  birthday 
letter  from  the  Congressman.  Then  he  sat 
down  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  accepted  an 
iced  cookie. 

From  St.  Pauls  Jotte  drove  Price  to  Belle- 
ville Area  College  where  he  first  said  a  few 
words  on  the  energy  crisis  before  a  women's 
conference  meeting  there  and  then  settled 
down  for  a  question  and  answer  session  with 
a  group  of  students. 

A  girl  asked,  'What  is  your  opinion  of  nu- 
clear energy  as  a  solution  to  the  energy 
problem?" 

Price  replied  that  the  two  major  energy 
sources  available  to  us  now  are  nuclear  and 
coal. 

•In  Illinois  there  are  seven  nuclear  power 
plants  built  by  Commonwealth  Edison. "  he 
said.  'They  are  supplying  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  energy  need  at  about  25  per  cent  less 
cost  than  conventional  plants.  There  are  54 
nuclear  power  plants  operating  today;  we 
need  200  by  1985  in  order  to  be  a  position  to 
do  something  about  our  oil  situation.  Each 
nuclear  power  plant  would  save  12  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year.  France,  for  example, 
says  all  new  power  plants  have  to  be  nuclear 
now." 

When  the  student  mentioned  Ralph 
Nader's  negative  report  on  nuclear  power 
plants.  Price  argued. 

•Thirty-two  nuclear  scientists  around  the 
country  have  just  published  a  report  that  is 
completely  different  from  Nader's. " 

He  discussed  the  CIA's  monitoring  of  pri- 
vate mail  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
the  food  stamp  situation  and  the  sale  of 
arms  to  aggressive  rivals. 

•It  wouldn't  do  one  country  any  good  to 
stop  the  sale  of  arms  if  other  countries 
don't  stop."  Price  noted.  "France,  for  one.  is 
in  the  arms  sales  business  pretty  big. " 

When  gently  reminded  by  Jotte  that  it 
was  time  to  leave  for  an  11  o'clock  meeting 
with  the  Belleville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Price  sighed  reluctantly.  Tm  enjoying  this 
though. " 

Back  he  and  Jotte  went  to  Fischer's  where 
there  were  more  sweet  rolls  and  coffee  on 
the  table,  the  third  breakfast  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  Belleville  C.  of  C.s  main  concern 
was  their  forthcoming  trip  to  Washington 
the  end  of  the  month.  They  wanted  to  know 
if  the  Congressman  could  set  up  meetings 
for  them  at  various  government  agencies 
and  with  officials  from  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  Agriculture. 

"Sure.  sure. "  he  nodded,  as  they  went  over 
their  requests. 

Then  members  queried  him  about  the  pro- 
posed Waterloo  Airport  (he  knew  nothing 
new),  funds  for  the  completion  of  Highway 
460  ("You're  going  to  have  to  talk  to  the 
State  Department  of  Transportation  about 
that"")  and  Earl  Butz"  farm  program. 

"You  cant  win  on  a  farm  bill."  Price 
shook  has  head.  'This  is  the  toughest  vote 
we  have  to  make." 

They  also  informed  him  of  their  plans  to 
welcome  members  of  the  Air  Force  Commu- 
nications Service  and  their  families  when 


the  Command  moves  back  to  Scott  Air 
Force  Base  from  Richards-Gebaur  near 
Kansas  City. 

Leaving  Fischers.  Price  and  Jotte  headed 
for  Caruil's  Restaurant  in  the  O'Pal'on 
Sports  Bowl  where  the  Congressman  was  to 
have  lunch  and  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
OFallon  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  the 
way  over,  we  asked  Price  how  he  kept  up 
such  a  hectic  schedule. 

Tve  been  lucky,  always  had  good  health," 
he  replied.  "Actually  in  Washington  its 
worse:  I'm  running  from  committee  to  com- 
mittee and  then  I  have  to  break  out  ever  so 
often  to  see  people  who  have  come  to  see 
me.  I  average  about  a  10-hour  day  and  then 
do  extra  reading  and  so  on  at  home.  I  also 
get  a  lot  of  telephone  calls,  both  from 
people  in  Washington  and  my  district.  I 
have  a  listed  phone  number. " 

Arriving  at  the  Sports  Bowl.  Price  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
many  of  whom  were  old  friends.  "Hi  Mel! 
Howya  doing?"  chorused  the  well-wishers. 

Finally,  in  response  to  an  appeal  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Weinel,  Chamber  president,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  time,  the  group  headed 
for  their  seats  and  settled  down  to  a  fried 
chicken  luncheon. 

Mrs.  Weinel  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
round  of  applause  during  her  introduction 
of  Price  when  she  commented.  "As  you 
know,  no  letter  goes  unanswered;  no  call  for 
help  goes  unaided  .  .  ."" 

The  Congressman  spoke  briefly  on  the 
energy  crisis  again  and  then  asked  if  there 
were  any  questions.  There  were  very  few.  a 
point  that  puzzled  Gene  Jotte  until  he  dis- 
covered a  short  time  later  that  the  group 
had  been  warned  that  Prices  time  was  at  a 
premium  and  that  they  shouldn't  keep  him 
too  long. 

Walking  out  to  a  standing  ovation,  the 
pair  left  for  CoUinsville  for  an  appointment 
with  Mayor  Lewis  Krause  and  some  Demo- 
cratic buddies  at  the  city  hall.  There  also 
was  a  surprise  visitor  waiting  for  Price 
there— John  Paoli,  his  old  sergeant  during 
basic  training  at  Camp  Lee.  whom  he  hadn't 
seen  in  a  long  time. 

•I  showed  him  how  to  get  out  of  the 
Army. "  quipped  Price,  "just  get  elected  to 
Congress," 

•  Yeah,  I  got  out  too— after  three  years."' 
Paoli  retorted. 
"Hows  Garry  and  Bill?'"  another  friend 

(Garry  is  Price's  wife,  the  former  Garal- 
dine  Freelin  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  and  Bill,  their 
21-year-old  son,  whos  studying  at  St.  Louis 
University  where  he  will  enter  medical 
school  in  the  fall.) 

"Fine,  fine,"  answered  Price.  "Just  missed 
Bill  on  this  trip.  He  flew  up  to  Washington 
to  spend  his  spring  vacation  with  his 
mother  and  me.  (The  Prices  live  in  Falls 
Church.  Va..  about  10  miles  from  downtown 
Washington.) 

■Mels  claim  to  fame  as  far  as  were  con- 
cerned." Mayor  Krause  told  The  Globe 
Democrat,  "is  that  he  gets  the  Federal 
people  to  say  yes.  He  helped  us  get  our  new 
police  headquarters  built  with  funds  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. If  we  have  problems,  hes  as  close  as 
a  phone  call  or  letter.  Didn't  you  tell  me 
once.  Mel  that  you  didnt  have  a  file  13?". 

"Thats  right."  admitted  Price. 

•We  hope  they  kick  the  economy  in  the 
pants  a  little  better."  the  Mayor  continued. 
"The  costs  are  rising  sky  high.  You  know 
the  oil  we  spread  on  the  streets.  A  year  ago. 
a  truckload  cost  $120;  now  it's  up  to  $640." 


"Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Defense  De- 
partment."" parried  Price.  "They  reduced 
fuel  usage  by  27  per  cent  and  it  still  cost 
them  117  per  cent  more." 

One  of  the  men  asked  if  he  had  gotten 
much  mail  on  continuing  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia. 

•About  1,000  letters  so  far."  said  Price, 
•and  out  of  them  only  60  to  70  asked  for 
more  aid.'"  . 

After  covering  a  number  of  other  subjects. 
Price  and  Jotte  left  for  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  visiting  the  St.  Clair  Shopping  Center 
and    a   new   supermarket    in   OFallon   en 

route. 

During  the  drive  Price  surveyed  the  pass- 
ing countryside,  and  noted: 

•Funny  how  things  have  grown  up  here. 
That  tavern  over  there  used  to  be  sitting 
out  in  the  country  all  by  itself.  And  look  at 
the  nice  black  soil  we  have  here.  Id  like  to 
take  several  loads  back  to  Washington  with 
me.  All  they   have  there  is  that  old  red 

At  Scott.  Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  command- 
er of  the  Military  Airlift  Command,  showed 
Price  where  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
Air  Force  Communications  Service  will  be 
and  then  he  was  briefed  by  base  housing  of- 
ficer. Col.  Robert  Dixon,  on  plans  for  get- 
ting the  newcommers  settled.  Next,  the 
Congressman  had  a  private  meeting  with 
Gen.  Carlton  and  when  that  was  over,  the 
two  headed  down  to  the  flight  line  to  greet 
former  astronaut.  William  A.  Anders. 

Anders,  a  member  of  the  Apollo  8  crew 
which  flew  the  first  mission  to  the  moon  in 
December  1968,  is  now  chairman  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.  He  had  come 
at  Prices  request  to  speak  before  the  Fair- 
view  Heights  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
night.  ,,    . 

After  making  sure  Anders  would  have 
transportation.  Price  and  Jotte  headed 
again  for  their  car  and  left  for  Fairview 
Heights  where  the  Congressman  was  going 
to  squeeze  in  a  press  conference  before  the 
cocktail  party  and  dinner  at  Dohack's  that 
would  climax  his  15-hour  day. 

Why  does  Price  set  such  a  pace  for  him- 
self? Because  he  evidently  enjoys  it. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  he  likes  best 
about  being  a  Congressman,  you  can  put  it 
in  one  word— people."  Jotte  pointed  out. 

And  people— both  his  colleagues  in  Wash- 
ington and  his  constituents  in  the  23rd  dis- 
trict—obviously like  Price. 

Perhaps  an  anecdote  by  Globe-Democrat 
Executive  Sports  Editor  Bob  Burnes  best  il- 
lustrates why. 

•On  Wednesday.  Mar.  19.  Mel  Price  an- 
swered a  roll  call  in  the  House  at  5:30  p.m.. 
dashed  to  the  airport  and  make  his  plane 
with  two  minutes  to  spare."  Burnes  related. 
•He  arrived  in  St.  Louis  at  8:17.  Gene  Jotte 
and  his  son.  Bill,  met  him  at  the  airport  and 
drove  him  immediately  to  Lupton"s  Chapel. 
He  arrived  at  8:50  to  pay  his  last  respect  to 
one  of  his  two  closest  friends.  Leo  Ward. 

"Lupton's  kept  the  funeral  home  open  an 
extra  half  hour  so  that  Mel  could  visit  with 
the  Ward  family."  he  continued.  "Then  he 
went  to  a  motel  near  the  airport  to  spend 
the  night  so  he  could  catch  an  8:30  flight 
back  to  Washington  the  next  morning  be- 
cause he  had  to  preside  at  an  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  meeting  in  the  late  fore- 

"Imagine  a  70-year  old  man  flying  half- 
way across  the  country  for  a  half  hour  visit 
at  a  funeral  home.  I  really  got  a  lump  in  my 
throat  when  I  saw  him  walk  in."" 

Mr.  Speaker,  joining  the  House 
Armed   Services   Committee   in    1948. 


Mel  Price  also  served  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  in  1964.  He 
continued  to  play  a  leadership  role  in 
the  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems and  the  modernization  of  our 
military,  including  the  development  of 
the  first  nuclear-powered  submarine. 
He  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  for  his  unquestioned 
knowledge  and  expertise  on  these  mat- 
ters, and  became  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1975,  a  post  he  held  for  10  years. 

Because  of  his  lifelong  commitment 
to  improving  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  proud  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
bill  honoring  Mel  by  naming  a  Trident 
ballistic  missile  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
Melvin  Price.  This  amendment  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  last  week. 

Congressman  Price  was  also  an 
original  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  created  in  1946, 
where  he  served  as  its  chairman  and 
vice  chairman.  In  1957,  Mel  sponsored 
the  Price-Anderson  Act,  which  gave  a 
boost  to  our  civilian  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry. In  addition,  he  served  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
from  1967  to  1975. 

In  1965  Mel  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Commitee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Second 
Inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  an- 
other great  servant  of  the  people  from 
the  Land  of  Lincoln.  This  stirring  pa- 
triotic reenactment  of  the  inaugura- 
tion on  the  East  Front  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  is  still  remembered  by  many 
as  one  of  the  best  ceremonies  ever 
sponsored  by  the  Congress. 

As  one  of  the  most  respected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mel  was  evenhanded  and  well-liked  by 
his  colleagues,  and  he  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  effec- 
tive legislators  in  Congress.  He  was 
truly  a  gentleman,  known  for  his  fair- 
ness, honesty,  and  integrity,  and  for 
his  great  sense  of  humor.  His  dedica- 
tion to  the  highest  standards  was  an 
inspiration  to  his  friends  and  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  his  constituents,  and  all 
of  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  article  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  which  appeared 
on  Sunday.  April  24,  1988,  that  sum- 
marizes how  Mel  had  touched  the 
lives  of  his  colleagues  and  associates. 
A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  Apr.  24. 
19881 


Friends.  Associates  Hold  Warm  Feelings 
FOR  Price 


(By  Safir  Ahmed  and  Robert  L.  Koenig) 
Friends  and  long-time  associates  of  U.S. 
Rep.  Melvin  Price  of  Belleville  recalled 
warm  memories  Saturday  of  the  late  con- 
gressman, while  others  talked  of  the  many 
contributions  he  made  to  his  district. 

Some  recalled  the  day  in  1944  when  Price, 
loading  apples  while  serving  as  a  corporal  at 
an  Army  base  in  Virginia,  received  news 
that  he  had  been  elected  to  his  first  term  in 
the  House.  Others  told  of  how  Price  seemed 
to  have  a  premonition  of  his  death  the  day 
before  he  died. 

Price  died  Friday  of  pancreatic  cancer  at  a 
hospital  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  outside 
of  Washington.  He  was  83. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Tuesday  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cathedral. 
200  West  Harrison  Street  in  Belleville. 
Burial  will  immediately  follow  at  the  Mount 
Carmel  Cemetery.  10101  West  Main  Street. 
Visitation  will  be  from  3  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Monday  at  the  Kurrus  Funeral  Home.  657 
North  57th  Street. 

Mike  Mansfield.  Price's  top  aide  in  Wash- 
ington, said  that  he  visited  Price  on  Thurs- 
day. 

•He  said  he  was  very  dizzy."  Mansfield 
said.  •As  I  was  going  to  leave,  he  said,  "Mike, 
Mike,"  and  reached  out  to  shake  my  hand.  I 
think  he  knew  then  that  something  was 
really  wrong. " 

The  same  day.  Rep.  Ken  Gray,  D-West 
Frankfort,  called  Price  at  his  home. 

"I  talked  to  him  last  by  telephone  on 
Thursday,"  Gray  said,  "I  told  him  I  missed 
him.  and  he  started  crying  and  said,  "I  miss 
you.  too." "' 

Gray  also  recalled  Nov.  7.  1944.  when  he 
was  serving  with  Price  at  Camp  Lee.  Va.. 
and  Price  was  on  KP  duty  and  loading 
apples.  On  learning  of  Prices  election,  his 
commander  sent  for  a  limousine  for  him  and 
gave  him  a  promotion  and  a  discharge.  Gray 
ssiid. 

Rep.  Terry  Bruce,  D-Olney.  111.,  said  that 
he  was  "sorry  to  see  him  leave." 

•I  like  to  remember  Mel  in  the  beginning 
rather  than  in  the  end."  Bruce  said.  "When 
I  met  him  in  the  mid-60s.  he  was  a  tremen- 
dous guy.  He  did  great  things  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country.  And  he  was  never 
unkind— there  was  not  a  mean  streak  in  his 

body."'  . 

Others  talked  of  Price's  contributions  to 
the  21st  Congressional  District,  including 
his  support  of  projects  like  the  $1  bUlion  re- 
placement of  Alton  Lock  and  Dam  No.  26  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  proposal  for  a 
light  rail  system. 

Will  McGaughy.  chairman  of  the  East  ft»t. 
Louis  Democratic  City  Central  Committee, 
said  that  Price  had  been  elected  to  22  terms 
essentially  because  people  saw  him  as  a  poli- 
tician who  actually  Improved  their  daily 
lives.  .  .  ... 

•He  dealt  directly  with  peoples  needs, 
McGaughy  said.  •He  was  concerned  about 
individuals,    not    just    about    bricks    and 
mortar.  That's  why  people  kept  voting  for 

hii""  ....  ^       1 

•When  people  had  problems  with  Social 

Security.  Medicaid,  whatever,  he  would  help 

them."  McGaughy  added.    "He  would  write 

letters  and  take  care  of  their  problems." 

Price  was  a  fixture  in  Democratic  politics 

in  Illinois  and  enjoyed  wide  support  among 

his  constituents.  At  the  time  of  his  death. 

he  was  the  second-ranking  member  of  Con- 
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Ike  Skelton.  D-Mo.,  praised  Price  as 
who  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
in  Washington  as  well  as  con- 
stituerAs  in  his  district. 

was  a  highly  respected  gentleman— a 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word," 
Skelto|t  said. 

Cook,    the    congressional    district 
Demo*atic  chairman,  said  that  Price  had 
his  district  well. 

ived  four  score  and  three  years,  and 
a  good  and  honest  man."  Cook  said. 
1  Jways  been  a  father  figure  to  most  of 
we  respected  him  and  liked  him." 
Manjfield  said  it  was  a  privilege  to  have 
for  Price  for  the  last  10  years. 
Price   was  a   walking  civics   book," 
Mansfield  said.  "And  he  was  famous  for  his 
fairnei  s 


had  been  ill  for  some  time  with  ar- 

and  diabetes,  but  he  was  diligent  in 

attendance  and  voting  in   the  House. 

his  98  percent  voting  record  was 

the  t>est  in  the  House. 

was  bom  Jan.  1.  1905,  in  East  St. 
and  worked  as  a  sports  writer  and 
,  editor  before  entering  politics. 
H.  Gaffner  of  Greenville,  who  is 
the  Rtoublican  nominee  for  Price  s  seat  and 
who  ^  Eis  defeated  by  Price  in  the  last  three 
geners  1  elections,  said  he  considered  Price  a 
good  f  -lend. 

■1  n  ally  feel  that  even  though  Mel  and  I 
were  <  pponents  the  last  three  times,  we  de 
velop*  i  a  close  friendship."  Gaffner  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mel  Price  will  be 
sorel:  missed  by  all  whom  he  served, 
and  a  11  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing h  m  as  a  friend  and  as  a  colleague. 
Mrs.  \nnunzio  and  I  extend  our  deep 
est  si'mpathy  to  his  dear  wife  and 
close  friend,  Gari,  his  son.  Air  Force 
Maj.  William  Price,  his  brother 
Haro  d,  his  three  grandchildren,  Mi- 
chael ,  Bill,  and  Steven,  and  the  other 
mempers  of  his  family  who  survive 
him. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me  and,  more  importantly,  for  taking 
this  special  order  that  we  might  this 
afternoon  pay  special  tribute  to  our 
late  departed  friend,  Mel  Price. 

I  guess  at  the  very  outset  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  make  mention,  since 
so  many  of  Mel's  colleagues,  both 
from  our  home  State  of  Illinois  and 
from  throughout  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, were  privileged  to  attend 
his  funeral.  Taking  those  two  flights 
was  a  very  sad  occasion,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  funerals  that  I  have  had 
to  attend  of  Members  who  have  died 
while  serving  in  this  body  of  a  more 
beautiful  ceremony  than  the  one  at 
the  church,  and  all  the  beautiful 
music  and  all  the  rest  which  gave  us 
that  feeling  of  just  being  so  close  to 
Mel  once  again  as  we  laid  him  to  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  death  was  a  loss  to 
all  of  us,  to  his  family,  to  this  institu- 
tion and  to  this  country. 

To  me,  Mel  was  first  of  all  an  Illi- 
nois colleague  who  from  the  first  days 
of  my  service  in  Congress  was  a  very 
dear  friend.  He  was  helpful  in  showing 
me  the  ropes,  always  eager  to  lend  a 
hand  to  a  newcomer. 

I  have  never  forgotten  his  friendship 
to  this  very  junior  member  because  I 
guess  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a  con- 
gressional aide,  as  I  was  prior  to  my 
being  elected  as  a  Member,  he  made 
me  feel  right  at  home. 

D  1855 

But  there  was  something  more  about 
Mel  I»rice  and  his  admirable  personal 
qualities  and  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  unassum- 
ing, but  fervent  patriotism  that  we  saw 
in  Mel  Price. 

There  once  was  a  time  when  there 
was  a  consensus  in  the  Congress  about 
national  security  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Mel  was  part  of 
that. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not 
saying  it  was  a  golden  age  of  harmony 
in  this  Congress.  We  are  rarely  harmo- 
nious here,  and  almost  never  biparti- 
san on  a  number  of  the  major  issues, 
but  there  was  a  different  feeling  back 
then,  a  feeling  that  peace  through 
strength  was  not  just  a  slick  slogan, 
but  a  fact  of  life  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Mel  Price  believed  in  peace  through 
strength.  Most  of  us  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  agreed  with  him  on  that  point, 
and  he  was  joined  by  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, obviously,  on  the  Democratic 
side  as  well. 

As  a  member  and  then  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Mel 
was  a  symbol  of  the  old  order  which  is 
so    swiftly    passing,    like    a    sudden 


dream,  an  old  order  of  bipartisanship 
in  foreign  policy  and  national  security. 
Mel  is  now  gone  and  with  him  has 
gone  a  large  part  of  the  dream  we  once 
had  of  consistent,  principled,  effective 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  and 
national  security. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  kind  of  posture 
he  took  in  defense  policy  would  be 
with  us  forever.  We  know  that  is  not 
the  case,  but  Mel's  approach  was,  I 
think,  the  right  one.  No  one  can  tell 
what  the  future  will  hold  for  our  na- 
tional security.  Perhaps  we  will  find  a 
new  way  of  forging  the  kind  of  biparti- 
san policy  that  sustained  us  in  the 
postwar  years.  Maybe,  and  maybe  not; 
but  one  thing  is  certain.  What  Mel 
Price  stood  for— natural,  beautifully 
unaffected  American  patriotism,  tran- 
scending personalities  and  above 
party,  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  expe- 
rience. 

Mel's  quiet,  almost  shy  way  of  doing 
his  job,  might  have  blinded  some  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  firm,  tough  be- 
liever in  a  strong  America,  an  America 
that  is  not  always  apologizing  or  ques- 
tioning every  last  action  it  undertakes, 
a  confident  America,  an  America  that 
has  done  more  good  for  more  people 
than  any  other  country  in  history. 
That  was  the  America  Mel  Price  be- 
lieve in  and  served  so  well. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Frank  Annunzio. 
in  our  consolation  and  sympathy  to 
his  beautiful  wife.  Garry,  and  his  son. 
Dr.  Bill  Price,  both  of  whom  obviously 
were  at  the  funeral.  We  certainly  want 
to  extend  from  our  family  to  their 
family  our  sincere  sympathy  in  this 
period  of  bereavement. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Mel  Price 
around  here.  He  was  one  of  the  very, 
very  best. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

I  yield  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi],  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio].  I 
want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  him 
for  taking  this  special  order.  I  know 
what  a  special  friend  Mel  Price  was  to 
Frank  Annunzio.  I  know  how  closely 
in  his  failing  days.  Prank,  how  you 
watched  him.  It  was  a  great  gesture  on 
your  part,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  serv- 
ice and  the  way  you  watched  over 
Mel. 

A  lot  of  Members  in  this  body  do  not 
remember  Mel  as  the  vibrant,  vigor- 
ous, exciting  legislator  who  put  to- 
gether some  of  the  great  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  this  country  would  bene- 
fit by. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  tribute  to  a  re- 
markable Member  of  the  House,  a 
neighbor  from  Illinois,  a  friend,  and  a 
great  American  leader— the  Honorable 


Melvin  Price,  who  died  on  April  22, 
1988.  at  the  age  of  83. 

Mel  Price  served  in  this  body  for  44 
years.  During  that  time,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  reason 
and  compassion,  as  a  student  and 
teacher,  and  as  a  champion  of  the 
people  he  was  proud  to  represent  so 
faithfully. 

Others  will  recount  for  us  Mel  s  pro- 
digious grasp  of  things  military.  Pew 
Members  in  the  history  of  this  body 
can  approach  his  record  of  commit- 
ment and  accomplishment  in  that 
most  difficult  field.  Luckily  for  me. 
Mel  and  I  have  had  suites  next  door 
to  each  other  for  years,  and  his  guid- 
ance and  advice  has  been  immensely 
helpful  to  me  in  sorting  it  all  out.  I  am 
sure  that  hundreds  of  other  Members, 
over  the  years  of  his  life's  work,  have 
similarly  benefited  from  Mel's  exper- 
tise. .     J  , 

As  dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
Mel  also  was  a  great  force  for  the 
State,  and  could  take  satisfaction  that 
the  diverse  group  of  Members  of  the 
delegation,  representing  widely  differ- 
ent constituencies,  could  band  togeth- 
er for  the  common  good  of  the  State 
in  such  good  will.  As  a  final  tribute  to 
our  leader,  every  single  member  of  the 
delegation  joined  many  of  our  other 
colleagues  at  Mel's  funeral.  Each  of 
us.  despite  our  differing  backgrounds 
and  positions,  has  his  or  her  own  spe- 
cial respect  for  Mel  Price,  and  we 
wanted  to  be  there  to  express  it  in 
that  special  way. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  21st 
District  of  Illinois,  Mel  was  faced  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  representing 
both  an  urban  constituency  suffering 
the  decline  of  the  Rust  Belt  and  a 
farm  district  faced  with  the  problems 
of  agriculture.  His  faithful  seryice  in 
helping  one  sector  without  sacrificing 
the  needs  of  the  other  was  skillful  and 
effective.  I  always  knew,  when  Mel 
told  me  what  he  was  for  or  against, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  careful  o&l- 
ancing  and  a  lot  of  thought. 

Finally,  as  an  individual.  Mel  taught 
us  the  lessons  of  dedication  to  public 
service  and  grace  under  adversity. 
Always  cheerful,  always  ready  with 
something  positive  to  say,  Mel  will  live 
as  an  example  to  us  all  of  how  commit- 
ment can  be  translated  into  action.  It 
is  such  a  shame  that  he  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  hear  the  tributes 
which  would  have  showered  down  on 
him  upon  his  retirement  this  fall.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  that,  at  least,  he  was 
made  aware  that  a  Trident  submarine 
would  be  named  for  him.  I  know  it 
must  have  gladdened  his  heart  at  the 
end  and  given  him  a  great  sense  of 
pride  and  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  the  eulogies 
are  concluded,  let  us  continue  to 
honor  Melvin  Price  by  emulating  his 
example,  by  recalling  all  that  he 
taught  us,  and  by  cherishing  the 
memory  of  this  dedicated,  worthy  rep- 


resentative of  the  American  people. 
My  family  and  staff  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mel's  wife,  Garry,  to  his  son,  Major 
Bill,  his  family,  and  his  many,  many 
friends.  May  Mel  Price  rest  in  peace. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Neal  Smith,  a  great  friend  of  Mel 
Price 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  special  order.  I  know  the 
gentleman  was  one  of  Mel's  special 
and  closest  friends. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mel 
Price  as  a  personal  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague  for  more  than  30 
years.  We  lived  as  neighbors  for  many 
of  those  years  and  our  wives  were  the 
closest  of  friends.  In  his  kindly, 
thoughtful  way,  Mel  was  very  helpful 
to  me,  as  he  was  to  many  other  Mem- 
bers throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished congressional  career.  Speaking 
for  my  wife.  Bea.  and  myself,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  Mel's  beloved  wife. 
Gari.  and  their  son  Bill,  and  his  family 
in  this  time  of  sorrow.  At  the  very 
large  funeral  service  at  St.  Peter's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Belle- 
ville, IL.  his  friends  felt  and  expressed 
their  sorrow  at  his  passing,  but  it  was 
a  beautiful  ceremony  that  Bea  and  I 
will  always  remember. 

Born  in  East  St.  Louis  in  1905,  Mel 
was  a  lifelong  son  of  southern  Illinois. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  and 
sports  editor  on  newspapers  in  his 
home  area.  Then,  from  1929  to  1931. 
he  served  as  member  of  the  St.  Clair 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Follow- 
ing this,  he  came  to  Washington 
where  he  served  as  principal  aide  to 
former  Congressman  Edwin  M.  Schae- 
fer  for  10  years.  This  was  followed  by 
a  tour  of  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  a 
bid  for  Congress.  He  may  have  been 
the  only  Congressman  in  history  who 
first  learned  of  his  election  to  Con- 
gress while  on  KP  duty  in  the  Army. 

His  Army  service  and  his  newspaper 
experience  served  as  invaluable  back- 
ground for  the  long  and  productive 
career  in  Congress  which  then  unfold- 
ed. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had 
served  44  years  in  Congress  and  was 
second  in  seniority  in  the  House  only 
to  renowned  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Jamie  Written. 

He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
from  1946  until  it  was  discontinued  in 
1977.  He  was  coauthor  of  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  which  established  the  the 
first  rules  and  regulations  of  the  nu- 
clear power  industry.  In  the  nuclear 
age,  his  work  in  atomic  energy  served 
as  invaluable  preparation  for  his  next 
congressional  assignment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
for  10  years.  He  had  a  key  role  in  ush- 
ering the  ships  and  submarines  of  our 
Navy  into  the  nuclear  powered  era 


with  a  minimum  of  hazard  and  unnec- 
essary cost.  Within  his  tenure  as 
armed  services  chairman,  many  classes 
of  nuclear  powered  submarines  and 
surface  vessels  were  first  deployed. 

The  Trident  submarine  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  strategic  arsenal,  and 
the  Trident  is  the  culmination  of  the 
efforts  of  some  outstanding  individ- 
uals, of  whom  Mel  Price  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  therefore, 
that,  shortly  before  Mel's  death,  the 
House  passed  legislation  to  name  the 
next  Trident  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rine the  U.S.S.  Melvin  Price.  Mel 
would  never  have  expected  that  such 
an  honor  would  come  to  him  for  he 
was  one  of  the  most  modest  and  unas- 
suming mortals  you  would  ever  meet. 

Mel  Price  was  a  strong,  vigorous 
man  who  chaired  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful committees  in  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  gentle  and  kind;  he 
didn't  need  to  raise  his  voice  to  win  a 
point.  In  all  of  the  years  I  knew  him.  I 
do  not  recall  him  ever  losing  his 
temper  or  lashing  out  unfairly  at 
anyone. 

His  colleagues  will  always  remember 
his  sunny  disposition  and  his  story- 
telling. A  friend  needed  only  to  drop 
the  name  to  him  of  some  famous  base- 
ball player  and  Mel  would  fill  in  the 
sports  history.  He  never  failed  to  show 
concern  about  others'  troubles,  while 
never  mentioning  his  own. 

In  his  later  days  when  he  was 
wracked  by  pain  and  mortal  illness,  he 
never  complained.  He  was  blessed  by 
abiding  faith  and  a  wonderful  wife  and 
family.  One  of  the  most  touching 
things  I  have  seen  in  my  life  was  the 
loving  care  Mel  received  from  his  wife, 
Gari,  when  his  infirmities  finally 
closed  in. 

Melvin  Price  will  be  remembered 
among  the  great  congressional  leaders 
of  our  times.  He  will  also  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  rare 
and  lovable  human  being  and  Bea  and 
I  and  our  family  extend  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  Gari  and  son  Bill  and  the 
entire  family. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Miller],  a  great  friend  of  Mel 

!PRICE. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
first  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  for 
taking  this  special  order,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  my  House  colleagues 
today  in  paying  my  respects  to  one  of 
the  most  honorable  men  to  have 
served  in  the  Congress:  the  late 
Melvin  Price  of  Illinois. 

During  his  44  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  good  people  of  the  21st 
district.  Mel  Price  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  diligent  and  dedicated  public 
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ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

^o  our  distinguished  colleague, 

gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

who  served  with  Mel  on 

Alined  Services  Committee. 

STRATTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

.  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 

ifscently  been  reflecting  on  Mel's 

here  in  the  Congress  and  it  oc- 

to  me  that  Mel  Price  really 

the  beginning  of  the  nuclear 

was  also  one  of  those  who  had 

deal  of  leadership  in  turning 

ntclear  age  into  one  of  consider- 

s  rength  and  power  in  the  United 


ve  have  heard  on  many  occa- 
lie  was  elected  to  Congress  while 
in  the  military  service  and  was 
,  potatoes  when  the  message 
hat  his  effort  to  become  a  Con- 
gressrtian  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
peopl(i  of  his  district.  That  was  in 
1944.  \s  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  just 
1  yeai  before  the  atom  bomb  brought 
the  ej  id,  thank  God,  to  World  War  II, 
and  N  ix.  as  a  result  of  his  being  elect- 
ed to  the  Congress,  served  also  in  one 
of  thi  I  many  activities  that  were  pro- 
duced when  the  atom  bomb  had  been 
first  r  eleased. 

D  1910 

MeJ  Price  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  C  jmmittee  on  Nuclear  Energy  and 
it  was  a  bipartisan  committee.  In  fact, 
that  s  what  Mel  wanted  to  have  be- 
cause there  were  certainly  few  differ- 
ences involved  there.  It  was  a  biparti- 
san e  fort  that  he  led. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  Mel 
Prices  service  as  the  chairman  of  the 


bipartisan  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  he  managed  to  serve  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  Admiral  Rickover, 
whose  brilliant  capabilities  in  terms  of 
utilizing  the  power  of  nuclear  energy 
was  greatly  aided  by  Mel  Price  and 
by  Mel's  support  here  in  the  Congress. 
In  fact,  there  were  two  great  organi- 
zations that  were  developed  after  the 
atomic  bomb  fell  on  Japan.  The  one 
was  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
led  by  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  and 
the  other  was  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  here  in  the  Congress. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  one  of  our 
former  Members,  I  think  misguidedly 
actually,  decided  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  should  be 
broken  up  because  there  was  too  much 
atomic  energy  in  it  for  his  purposes, 
but  Mel  continued  to  carry  on  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
also  in  part  in  the  subcommittee  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  chairing  at  the 
present  time,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems. 

That  was  also  something  that  Mel 
Price  had  determined  to  carry  for- 
ward and  I  always  welcomed  his 
advice.  That  is  what  Mel  did  in 
making  the  nuclear  era  something 
that  people  could  understand  and 
could  appreciate,  and  for  that  he  de- 
serves an  outstanding  debt  of  grati- 
tude not  only  in  the  Congress  but  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  As  somebody 
has  already  remarked.  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  widow  was  part  of  the  party, 
that  went  to  the  funeral  in  Belleville, 
IL.  I  know  that  she  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated the  job  that  Mel  Price  had 
made  possible  in  his  way  with  the  ac- 
complishments of  Admiral  Rickover. 
He  was  one  of  the  giants  in  this  Con- 
gress. He  made  a  great  name  for  him- 
self and  for  the  possibilities  of  nuclear 
energy.  Many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  not  rec- 
ognize what  nuclear  energy  has  done 
and  can  do  but  Mel  Price  stuck  with 
his  beliefs  and  he  was  true  to  the  end. 
I,  too,  and  my  wife  Joan  were  great 
friends  with  the  Prices  and  he  was 
someone  that  we  thought  a  great  deal 
of  and  I  think  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  funeral  serv- 
ice will  never  forget  the  beauty  of  that 
cathedral  and  the  music  and  the  spirit 
that  clearly  demonstrated  the  love 
that  his  people  in  his  district  felt  for 
him.  It  was  a  very  moving  experience 
and  we  shall  be  missing  him  and  long 
remembering  him. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  for  his  warm  state- 
ments. 

I  now  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  for 
taking  out  this  special  order.  I  know 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  Mel  Price.  I 


can  recall  in  my  5  years  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  how  many 
times  I  saw  the  two  of  them  sitting  to- 
gether on  the  floor  here  discussing  the 
issues  that  were  before  us,  joining  one 
another  for  lunch,  and  I  know  that 
that  friendship  helped  carry  on  your 
endeavors  as  well  as  Mel  Price's  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  service.  It  is 
really  fitting  and  a  great  tribute  to 
him  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Annunzio]  would  sponsor  this 
special  order  this  evening  and  invite 
those  of  us  who  counted  Mel  Price  as 
a  friend  to  come  and  to  speak. 

I  was  born  in  East  St.  Louis,  IL, 
which  was  Mel  Price's  hometown,  2 
weeks  to  the  day  before  Mel  Price  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  grew  up  in  East  St.  Louis 
knowing  only  one  Member  of  Congress 
my  entire  life  as  I  lived  in  that  city, 
and  that  was  Mel  Price.  My  father 
was  a  Democratic  precinct  committee- 
man in  East  St.  Louis  and  he  brought 
home  the  campaign  materials  for  each 
election,  and  I  can  remember  year 
after  year  the  campaign  brochures  for 
Mel  Price.  He  was  a  friend  not  only  to 
the  city  and  the  district  but  to  my 
family  and  I  can  recall  that  when  my 
father  served  on  the  county  board  of 
St.  Clair  County  that  he  always  count- 
ed Mel  Price  as  one  of  the  heroes  in 
America's  politics. 

My  father  passed  away  in  1959  and 
my  mother  was  consoled  by  a  beauti- 
ful letter  she  received  from  Mel  Price 
who  never  forgot  those  friends  in  poli- 
tics over  the  years.  I  can  remember  as 
I  stand  here  a  nice  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Mel  Price  when  I  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  That  was 
something  that  I  still  remember  to 
this  day.  I  remind  many  of  the  people 
I  work  with  in  Congress  that  those 
little  gestures  which  many  of  us  think 
are  insignificant  really  make  a  mark 
on  the  lives  of  individuals. 

We  counted  Mel  Price  as  a  friend  in 
our  family  for  so  many  years.  I  knew 
him  in  that  capacity,  the  Congressman 
from  East  St.  Louis,  a  friend  of  our 
family.  I  can  recall  that  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  political  life  that  a  chal- 
lenger came  along  and  suggested  that 
Mel  Price  had  been  in  Congress  too 
long.  My  mother  at  the  time  was  in 
her  seventies.  I  called  her  on  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  her.  "Mom.  what 
does  the  campaign  look  like  back  in 
Mel  Price's  district?" 

She  said,  "Well,  they  are  saying  Mel 
has  been  in  too  long,  but  I'll  tell  you 
something,  we  need  more  Congress- 
men like  him.  He  is  an  honest  man.  All 
the  years  he  has  been  there  I  never 
heard  a  bad  word  about  him  in  our 
congressional  district." 

That  is  true.  It  is  her  feeling  and  my 
feeling  as  well,  having  served  in  Con- 
gress with  him,  because  38  years  after 
he  was  elected  it  was  my  honor  to  sit 
next  to  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  representing  the 
district  to  the  north  of  Mel  Price.  I 
learned  over  the  years  of  the  record  he 
had  written  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  many  of  the  things  he 
accomplished  have  been  noted  in  this 
special  order. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  that  has  not  been  noted. 
That  is  the  fact  when  this  House  of 
Representatives  was  under  fire  on  the 
question  of  ethics,  when  the  Members 
of  this  House  had  to  turn  to  one 
Member  to  chair  our  Ethics  Commit- 
tee to  stand  in  judgment  over  his  col- 
leagues, they  turned  to  the  man  from 
Illinois,  Mel  Price.  They  gave  him 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  extraordinary 
responsibility  to  stand  in  judgment  as 
chairman  of  that  Ethics  Committee 
over  their  conduct.  How  much  more 
trust  can  one  place  in  an  individual 
than  the  trust  they  placed  in  Mel 
Price  in  naming  him  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ethics  Committee? 

I  recall  in  the  closing  days  here  that 
those  of  us  who  watched  on  the  floor 
could  also  count  on  Mel  Price  coming 
right  over  here  and  sitting  in  one  of 
these  seats,  one  of  the  few  seats  right 
over  to  my  left,  and  I  remember  when 
I  did  not  see  him  there  one  day  on  a 
vote  I  knew  something  serious  had 
happened  to  him  because  how  many 
days  he  struggled  to  come  over  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
his  body  wracked  with  arthritis. 

I  talked  with  Mel  Price  about  that. 
I  said,  "Have  you  ever  thought  of 
using  a  wheelchair?  I  know  it  is  tough 
for  you  to  get  around  and  to  get  over 
here." 

He  said,  "No.  I  want  to  walk  over." 
He  said,  "Sometimes  I  have  to  go  to 
therapy  once  or  twice  a  day  to  be  able 
to  walk,  but  I  want  to  come  into  this 
body  standing  up  walking  and  voting 
for  my  constituents." 

It  really  reflected  the  strength  of 
this  man,  the  unheralded  courage 
which  he  showed  in  his  closing  years 
of  his  life,  and  he  did  it  as  so  many 
have  said  here  this  evening,  without  a 
word  of  complaint,  not  a  whimper,  not 
asking  for  any  kind  of  sympathy. 

He  had  his  job  and  he  knew  what  to 
do  and  he  did  it.  His  word  was  good, 
too.  That  may  be  the  most  important 
thing  that  when  one  serves  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  devel- 
ops a  reputation.  Mel  Price  developed 
a  reputation  that  when  he  said  he  was 
for  you.  you  know  you  could  count  on 
him,  and  go  to  the  bank  with  that 
word  from  Mel  Price.  If  he  said  he 
was  going  to  vote  for  a  bill,  he  would 
be  there.  That  kind  of  reputation  is 
hard  to  come  by. 

He  had  over  four  decades  of  that 
kind  of  service,  and  he  had  a  good 
sense  of  humor,  too.  Even  after  he  had 
been  around  this  body  for  so  many 
years,  he  could  recall  with  wit  some  of 
the  things  he  had  seen  and  lived 
through   and  put  them  in  historical 


perspective.  He  put  these  events  in 
perspective  for  newer  Members  such 
as  myself. 

I  attended  the  funeral  in  Belleville. 
IL,  and  as  others  have  said,  it  was 
most  certainly  a  beautiful  ceremony. 
For  his  wife  Garry  it  must  have  been 
encouraging  to  look  about  that  congre- 
gation to  see  so  many  Members  of 
Congress,  and  Members  of  the  Senate, 
including  Senator  Alan  Dixon,  and 
Senator  Paul  Simon,  and  seeing  so 
many  friends  from  the  district  which 
Mel  represented  so  well. 

His  son  I  know  was  a  great  source  of 
pride  to  him.  Maj.  Bill  Price,  his  son. 
serves  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon  at  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  was  a 
part  of  that  service  and  really  as  he 
strode  up  to  the  altar  I  knew  why  Mel 
felt  so  must  pride  in  his  son  and  his 
family,  and  why  they  were  so  close  to 
him. 

To  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  I  would  close 
by  saying  only  a  few  thousand  Ameri- 
cans have  been  honored  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  When  one  looks 
back  at  how  many  have  the  longevity 
of  Mel  Price,  only  a  handful  can 
claim  to  have  served  that  long  with  so 
much  distinction.  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  count  Mel  Price  as  a  friend 
of  my  family  and  as  a  fellow  colleague 
for  over  5  years  and  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him.  My 
sympathies  are  extended  to  his  family 
and  friends  in  this  time  of  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
very  much  for  his  remarks. 

I  now  recognize  our  colleague  the 
gentleman   from   Illinois   [Mr.   Lipin- 

SKI]. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  him  for  calling  this 
special  order  for  Mel  Price.  We  all 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Annunzio]  in  a  word  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  Mel's  and  has  been  for 
a  long  time.  I  would  like  to  publicly 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Annunzio]  for  the  way  he  has 
looked  after  Mel  and  cared  for  Mel 
and  really  took  care  of  Mel  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  very  true  that  his  body  was 
wracked  with  arthritis  and  other  ill- 
nesses and  that  he  fought  each  and 
every  day  to  make  sure  he  made  it 
here  to  the  floor  and  cast  his  vote,  but 
on  many  of  those  days  I  think  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
done  so  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio] 
assisting  him.  I  guess  it  is  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  tonight  once  again 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  aiding 
and  assisting  Mel  Price  by  having  this 
special  order. 

I  did  not  know  Mel  Price  that  well. 
I  knew  him  more  through  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio].  But 
I  knew  him  certainly  as  a  man  that 
seemed  to  take  everything  in  stride  ex- 
tremely well.  Many  have  mentioned 
that  he  never  complained,  never 
moaned  about  anything  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not.  At  least  not  in  my  pres- 
ence and  I  have  never  heard  anyone 
say  he  did  it  in  their  presence  either. 
Certainly  if  ever  a  man  had  an  excuse 
to  complain  about  what  he  had  been 
afflicted  with,  it  was  Mel  Price.  To 
see  the  tremendous  courage  that  that 
man  showed  each  and  every  day 
coming  on  to  this  floor  and  voting,  at- 
tending the  various  committee  meet- 
ings that  he  had  to  attend  to,  going  on 
trips  that  he  went  on  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  investigating  the  situations  per- 
taining to  the  U.S.  defenses  around 
the  world,  it  is  really  a  magnificent 
testimony  to  the  courage,  the  dedica- 
tion, and  endurance  of  this  man  Mel 
Price. 

D  1925 

To  see  that  courage  come  out  of  a 
man  who  was  so  mild-mannered,  who 
was  so  kind  and  so  generous  to  so 
many  people  demonstrates  that  one 
does  not  have  to  be  boisterous,  one 
does  not  have  to  be  aggressive,  one 
does  not  have  to  be  assertive  in  order 
to  have  courage,  in  order  to  get  things 
done,  because  Mel  Price  certainly  was 
the  kind,  gentle  giant  who  got  an 
awful  lot  done  in  the  44  years  he  rep- 
resented the  21st  District  from  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

I  was  honored  to  know  him.  I  was 
also  honored  to  know  his  wife.  I  have 
met  his  son. 

From  the  Lipinski  family  to  the 
Price  family.  I  wish  to  express  my  sin- 
cere condolences. 

I  had  some  prepared  remarks  here 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the 
Clerk  to  be  included  in  the  Record, 
but  I  think  that  the  remarks  that  I 
have  just  made  mention  of  are  prob- 
ably even  more  appropriate  than  the 
remarks  that  I  have  put  on  paper 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  remember  and 
honor  a  good  friend  and  colleague.  For  over 
44  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing the  21st  District  of  Illinois,  Mel  Price 
served  with  distinction  in  this  august  body  and 
devoted  great  time  and  energy  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  his  constituency. 

Mel  began  his  long,  honorable  political 
career  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Clair  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  1 929  and  then  as  as- 
sistant to  Congressman  Edwin  M.  Schaefer 
from  1933-43.  When  he  was  elected  to  the 
79th  Congress  in  1944,  Mel  already  had  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  knowing  the  concerns 
of  his  constituents.  Succeeding  generations 
have  come  to  know  this  selfless,  dedicated 
man  and  have  returned  Mel  to  Congress  ever 
since. 

Mel  Price  left  his  most  enduring  mark, 
however,  on  the  modernization  and  readiness 
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nation's  defenses.  In  1946,  he  became 

chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Energy  and  a  leader  and  spokesman 

peaceful  uses  of  that  energy  source. 

Tie  is  associated  with  the  landmark 

^derson  Act  which  limited  liability  in  the 

power  industry  and  gave  this  infant 

sector  a  chance  to  survive.   Indeed, 

_  other  firsts  when  you  talk  about  Mel 

First  chairman  of  the  Research  and 

Subcommittee  of  Armed  Sen/- 

1964,  and  first  chairman  on  Standards 

Ck)nduct  from  1967-75  to  name  a 
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his   10  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Services  Committee,  Mel  demonstrat- 
ibility  to  look  ahead  and  develop  new 
systems  sorely  needed  for  our  Na- 
(^fense.  His  special  concern  for  the  de- 
and  procurement  of  safe,  stealthy 
leihal  nuclear-powered  submarines  has 
our  country  to  maintain  a  credible  de- 
force of  submarine-launched  nuclear 
It  is  only  fitting  that  the  newest  Tri- 
si  bmarine  should  be  named  in  honor  of 
ts  pioneer  supporters. 
1  he  was  voted  down  as  chairman  of 
Services  a  few  years  ago,  Mel  Price 
a  quiet  dignity  that  touched  many  of 
felfcw  colleagues.  It  was  that  kind  of  hu- 
grace  which  marked  this  man's  life 
him  to  all  who  came  to  know 
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we  say  goodbye  to  a  good  and  kind 
served  his  country  with  diligence 
..  honor. 

ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

from      Louisiana      [Mrs. 

a  great  friend  of   the   Price 

,  from  New  Orleans. 

.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

gentleman  from  Illinois  very  much 

opportunity  of  being  able  to 

our  love  and  respect  and  our 

of  Mel  Price.  My  husband, 

and  Mel  were  very  close  friends 
years.  They  shared  many  en- 
thusifesms  together,  particularly  a  love 
of  th  !  institution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reser  batives. 

I  «  member  when  we  welcomed  Gari, 
we  w  ere  here  before,  and,  of  course 
Mel  Eind  Gari  were  married,  and  we 
were  here  in  Congress.  What  a  mag- 
nifici  nt  helpmate  Gari  has  been  to 
ind  what  a  tremendous  contribu- 
not  only  through  Mel  but 
her  own  endeavors  that  she 
^ade  to  this  institution  and  to  our 


M^  Price  was  the  kind  of  friend 

you    knew    you    could    always 

upon,  and  he  was  the  kind  of 

that  people  all  over  this  coun- 

1  addition  to  those  in  his  own  dis- 

could  depend  upon,  because  he 

that    our   country    had    to    be 

militarily  and  that  it  had  to  be 

fiscally  in  order  to  protect  the 

that  we  all  cherish  and  to 

the    opportunities    that    he 

to  provide  for  all  Americans. 

was,    indeed,    a    wonderfully 

man,  and  shortly  after  I  came 

House  when  unfortunately  I 


had  to  come  in  Hale's  place.  Mel 
always  had  a  funny  tale  to  tell  me 
every  day  to  cheer  me  up,  and  so  when 
Mel  became  infirm  and  would  come 
into  the  Chamber,  I  would  try  to  go 
over  to  cheer  him  up  a  little  bit,  but 
he  was  always  one  up  on  me,  and  I 
missed  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
those  wonderful  exchanges  with  that 
dear  and  marvelous  person. 

I.  too,  remember  going  to  East  St. 
Louis  once  with  Hale  and  Gari  and 
Mel  to  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  and  I 
have  been  to  many  districts,  congres- 
sional districts,  in  this  country  of  ours, 
and  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  way 
that  our  colleagues  are  received  in 
their  home  districts.  But  never  have  I 
seen  an  outpouring  of  genuine  love 
and  affection  to  Mel  and  Gari  Price 
that  I  witnessed  on  that  trip  to  East 
St.  Louis.  I  know  that  it  must  be  a 
wrench  for  the  people  of  his  district  to 
no  longer  have  his  strength  and  his 
dutiful  attention  to  his  job  there  for 
them. 

We  were  talking  about  the  letters 
that  he  wrote  and  that  he  paid  person- 
al attention  to  his  mail.  He  not  only 
signed  all  of  his  mail  but  often  wrote 
little  postscripts  at  the  bottom.  He  was 
that  kind  of  personal  representative  of 
his  people. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  long  time  before 
we  find  another  one  like  Mel  Price, 
and  I  know  that  I  express  the  feelings 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  being  grateful  to  him  for 
his  service  to  our  country  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  certainly 
thank  him  and  Gari  for  being  such 
close  and  good  friends  to  Hale  and  to 
me. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida, 
Daniel  Fascell,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  join  him  and  his  colleagues 
from  Illinois  and  other  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  this  mark  of  respect  to  a 
great  Congressman. 

I  guess  I  served  in  this  body  with 
Mel  Price  almost  as  long  as  anybody, 
and  while  we  had  different  duties  and 
different  committees,  Mel  and  I  were 
friends,  because  I  think  Mel  was 
everybody's  friend.  I  think  that  is  fair 
to  say  around  here. 

I  never  met  a  kinder  gentleman,  and 
I  think  a  gentleman  is  the  right  word 
for  Mel  Price.  I  never  heard  him  say 
anything  mean-spirited  about  any- 
body, whether  it  was  in  the  heat  of 
debate  or  anyplace  else.  He  was  always 
affable.  He  had  a  great  sense  of 
humor.  He  just  made  it  a  pleasure  to 
be  around  him  and  to  work  with  him. 
Yet  here  is  a  man  who,  I  dare  say, 
we  all  have  a  certain  amount  of  ego. 
and  I  am  sure  Mel  had  his  share  of  it, 
but  you  would  never  know  it.  You 
would  never  know  it  about  Mel  Price. 


He  just  did  his  job,  and  he  took  his 
satisfaction  in  working  with  his  col- 
leagues, loving  his  family,  serving  his 
country,  and  he  did  this  in  such  a 
humble  way  that  perhaps  some  people 
might  not  even  have  recognized  it.  but 
certainly  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  who 
worked  with  him  recognized  his 
strength  and  his  ability. 

He  literally  shaped  policy  in  this 
country  in  his  service  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  his  con- 
cern about  research  and  development, 
his  concern  about  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  enlisted  people  and  officers  as 
well,  and  as  a  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  with  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
and  all  the  things  that  my  colleagues, 
have  so  eloquently  detailed  here  today 
with  respect  to  his  congressional 
record.  It  is  a  lifetime  of  service  and 
accomplishment,  one  that  anybody 
could  be  proud  of,  and  those  of  us  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  Mel 
share  in  that  pride,  in  that  ability. 

He  had  a  great  love  of  country,  great 
love  of  family,  and  he  made  this  insti- 
tution a  better  place  because  he  was 
here,  and  I  know  that  he  helped  me  in 
so  many  ways  because  of  his  own  char- 
acteristics, the  kind  of  person  that  he 
was. 

The  other  thing  that  I  wish  to  say 
also  is  that  tower  of  strength  contrib- 
uted by  not  just  him  but  by  his  lovely 
wife.  I  have  always  felt,  and  I  am  sure 
a  lot  of  people  have  felt  this,  that  we 
were  fortunate  here  in  the  Congress, 
because  we  really  had  two  Representa- 
tives. I  think  Gari  is  just  a  wonderful 
person  in  her  own  right,  and  she  was  a 
tower  of  strength  and  ability  in  her 
own  right,  and  it  gave  so  much  to  Mel 
that  he  could  count  on.  All  of  us  felt 
that  way.  We  all  knew  it.  and  we  all 
thought  it  was  wonderful. 

In  these  moments,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  my  colleague,  I 
am  sad  like  everybody  else  is.  but  I 
also  have  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  af- 
fection for  just  a  lovely  person,  a  great 
human  being  and  for  his  family.  I  join 
all  of  you  in  paying  our  respects,  ex- 
tending our  sympathies  to  Gari  and 
family,  and  hope  for  a  future  for  her 
that  has  no  bounds. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  a 
great  friend  of  Mel  Price,  from  south- 
ern Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  [Mr. 
ANNUNZIO].  a  great  chairman  of  this 
body,  for  taking  this  time,  and  I  thank 
him  for  allowing  me  to  speak  last,  be- 
cause I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  all  the  previous  speak- 
ers about  our  dear  friend.  Mel  Price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22,  1988,  when 
Mel  Price  died,  a  part  of  me.  and  I 


know  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  died 
along  with  him,  because  you  cannot 
associate  with  someone  for  44  years  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
NTJNZio]  and  I  have  without  feeling  a 
permanent  sense  of  loss. 

Mel  Price  and  I  were  in  the  Army 
together.  I  was  18-years-old  and  Mel 
was  38  in  Camp  Lee,  VA.  when  he  was 
elected  to  this  body. 

I  thank  Mrs.  Price  so  much.  Gari. 
for  allowing  me  to  speak  at  the  funer- 
al, because  at  the  funeral  I  picked  up  a 
coin  out  of  my  pocket  and  used  that  to 
draw  an  analogy  about  how  we  might 
forget  the  words  that  are  being  ut- 
tered at  that  service  and  this  one,  but 
we  will  never  forget  the  services  and 
the  great  work,  the  legacies,  that  Mel 
F>RiCE  left  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that  the  chair- 
man mentioned  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
that  famous  Gettysburg  Address,  he 
said,  "The  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but 
they  will  never  forget  what  they  did 
here."  Is  not  that  really,  Mel  Price? 
We  will  forget  these  words  but  we  will 
never  forget  what  he  did  for  this  coun- 
try. We  can  think  of  any  type  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  or  armed  forces  in  any 
fashion,  whether  it  be  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  and  I 
know  many  times  when  bills  would 
come  up  on  the  floor,  I  would  talk  to 
Mel.  I  would  say.  "Mel,  how  are  you 
going  to  vote  on  this  amendment?"  He 
had  one  standard  reply.  He  said,  "I 
would  rather  have  their  weapon"  or, 
"I  would  rather  have  that  service  and 
not  need  it  as  to  need  it  and  not  have 
it."  That  was  his  standard.  Thank  God 
we  have  people  like  Mel  Price  who 
helped  build  up  this  great  country. 

At  the  service  I  reached  in  my 
pocket  and  pulled  out  this  penny.  I  no- 
ticed above  the  podium  it  says,  'In 
God  we  trust."  That  is  also  on  the 
penny.  The  penny  says  "one  cent"— 
c-e-n-t,  but  if  you  changed  that  "c"  to 
an  "s,"  "one  sent,"  s-e-n-t,  and  truly, 
starting  in  1929,  God  sent  Mel  Price 
to  render  public  service. 

He  started  in  that  way  far  away  year 
of  1929  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Clair 
County.  IL,  board  of  commissioners, 
and  then  he  came  here  for  10  years, 
yes,  10  years  as  an  assistant  to  a 
Member,  knowing  at  the  grassroots 
level  what  the  needs  of  constituents 
were.  Then  he  was  sent  to  the  mili- 
tary, and  then  he  was  sent  in  1944  to 
this  great  body. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  gentleman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration, 
who  was  such  a  dear  friend  of  Mel 
Price,  or  myself  or  any  other  speakers 
to  possibly  enumerate  all  of  the  great 
work  and  the  life's  work  of  Mel  Price. 
It  is  just  an  impossibility,  because  our 
districts  joined  in  Illinois,  our  offices 
joined  here  in  the  Rayburn  Building, 
our  hearts  joined  in  unison.  We  cannot 
possibly  as  human  beings  express  the 


work  of  60  years  of  this  great  public 
servant  who  was  sent  our  way. 

As  I  said.  I  used  that  simple  analogy 
of  a  penny,  that  when  people  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  reach  in  their 
pocket  and  they  see  that  "one  cent" 
they  will  be  able  to  look  out  through 
the  landscape  of  this  world,  not  just 
America,  but  our  forces  overseas  or 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  know  that 
this  man  was  sent,  yes,  to  help  build 
up  the  social  and  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  this  great  Nation. 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  one  way.  but  it  is  a 
happy  day,  because  Mel  suffered  an 
awful  lot.  No  one  knows  any  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ANNUNZIO]  or  myself,  who  spent  hour 
after  hour  with  him.  He  never  com- 
plained, but  his  body  was  racked  with 
pain,  and  many  people  would  have  re- 
tired and  said,  "Oh  let's  forget  it.  Let 
somebody  else  do  it."  But  Mel  wanted 
to  die  with  his  boots  on. 

I  think  a  previous  speaker  talked 
about  he  would  not  even  get  in  a 
wheelchair.  He  wanted  to  walk  over 
here  knowing  it  would  hurt  with  his 
toes  turned  back,  really  literally  walk- 
ing on  his  toes.  He  wanted  to  come 
here,  and  up  to  2  weeks  before  he  died, 
he  was  still  signing  every  letter  that 
came  into  his  office  and  putting  little 
P.S.'s  on  there  to  let  the  recipient  of 
that  letter  know  that  he  had  read  it 
and  had  acknowledged  it  and  had  sent 
back  the  reply.  That  to  me  speaks  far 
more  eloquently  than  any  word  we 
could  utter  here  about  Mel  Price. 

I  just  close,  again,  extending  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Gari  and  to  Major 
Bill,  this  great  orthopedic  surgeon  and 
to  their  three  children  and  to  brother 
Harold  and  all  of  the  Price  family  that 
Mel  will  be  missed,  but  in  those  im- 
mortal words  cf  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"His  works  will  never  be  forgotten. " 


D  1940 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
the  last  10  years  and  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  the  last  10  years,  when  I 
came  to  Congress  as  a  very  unin- 
formed, a  very  new  Member,  Mel  took 
me  under  his  wing.  I  was  very  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  serve  on  the  conunit- 
tee  that  he  chaired.  He  was  a  tower  of 
strength  for  those  of  us  who  were 
trying  to  decipher  through  the  realm 
of  weapons  systems  and  issues.  I 
cannot  help  but  say  that  the  support 
that  not  only  Mel  but  his  wife  Gari 
gave  me  as  a  new  widow,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  with  an  over- 
whelming job  to  be  done.  I  will  be  eter- 
nally grateful.  I  think  those  of  us  who 
have  joined  in  this  special  order  today 


feel  such  a  great  strong  sense  of  what 
Mel  understood  and  what  he  loved  in 
this  country  that  was  his  nation,  and 
the  strong  defense  that  we  have  seen 
within  this  Nation. 

But  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  look- 
ing for  some  way  to  honor  him  and  to 
honor  the  many  years  of  service  that 
he  gave  to  us,  which  we  have  all  talked 
about  here,  his  family,  his  love  of 
country,  we  also  have  to  stop  and  real- 
ize the  longevity  that  he  has  in  this 
body,  and  the  mark,  the  very  quiet 
mark  that  he  has  made  on  his  country. 
I  think  those  of  us  who  admired  him 
so  have  a  mandate  now  to  make  sure 
that  those  things  that  were  so  impor- 
tant to  him  are  continued  and  the 
values  and  the  strength  of  those 
values  that  he  had  will  remain  as  a 
legacy  not  only  to  Mel  and  to  Gari, 
but  to  the  three  grandchildren  that  he 
has  left  who  will  come  along,  and  to 
his  son  who  is  a  very  important  part  of 
our  military  family  right  now;  and  also 
to  those  three  grandchildren  we  want 
to  make  sure  they  have  a  better  world 
to  grow  up  in  because  their  grandfa- 
ther has  served  here. 

So  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  his  special  order  to 
say  that  we  were  very  fortunate,  many 
of  us.  to  serve  under  Mel  Price  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress  in  1975.  Representative  Mel 
Price  had  already  served  here  31  years, 
about  the  number  I  had  been  alive.  Neverthe- 
less, this  gentleman  treated  me  with  respect 
and  consideration,  and  never  a  trace  of  high- 
handedness entered  his  dealings  with  some- 
one, even  a  wet-behind-the-ears  Member  of 
the  Illinois  delegation.  It  is  from  such  a  man 
that  you  learn  the  measured  exercise  of 
power  tempered  with  humility  and  judgment. 

I  was  proud  to  be  in  the  Illinois  delegation 
with  Representative  Price.  The  delegation  will 
miss  his  being  at  the  helm  and  Illinois'  21st 
District  and  the  country  have  lost  a  dedicated 
Representative.  During  his  decade  of  work  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, he  contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
defense  system.  His  concern  with  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  meant  that  he  focused  on  im- 
proving the  readiness  of  our  forces  and  the 
strength  of  our  defense.  The  Nation  owes  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  contributions. 

I  won't  forget  how  just  plain  nice  Represent- 
ative Price  always  was  to  me.  I  won't  forget 
his  dedication  to  public  service  for  it  is  a  re- 
minder to  us  all  who  want  to  contribute,  who 
want  to  make  a  difference.  You  wori<  hard, 
you  do  your  job,  you  keep  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  the  Nation  before  you.  Few  n>en 
have  ever  been  asked  to  serve  for  44  years  in 
this  body.  It  is  a  distinction  that  indicates  the 
caliber  of  the  man.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Melvin  Price. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  respects  to  Con- 
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;  family,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 

..  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 
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STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  add  my 
praise  of  the  long  career  of  the  Hon- 
Melvin  Price.  My  11 -year  association 
Price  is  relatively  brief  when  com- 
that  of  many  of  my  colleagues.  How- 
can  all  attest  to  the  profound  impact 
Price  had  on  us,  as  individual  legisla- 
upon  the  House  as  an  institution. 

successful  in  this  legislative  body 
career  spanning  decades,  one  has  lo 
fine  art  of  being  an  effective  commit- 
Becoming  a  chairman  provides 
degree  of  new  influence  or  power  for 
meifttjer,  but  does  not  by  itself  guarantee  a 
succe«lul  career  in  the  House.  Many  roll 
models  exist  lor  would  be  chairmen  in  the 
Hous< .  Two  seemingly  basic  but  often  over- 
looks attributes  of  Chairman  Price,  which 
other;  should  emulate,  were  his  soft  spoken 
persuasiveness  and  his  willingness  to  help 
new  r  lembers  on  his  committee. 

Dur  ng  my  11  -year  association  with  Melvin 
Price  I  never  heard  him  raise  his  voice  or 
lose  lis  temper  over  any  matter  before  his 
comn  ittee.  He  conducted  business  in  a  calm, 
orderl  i  fashion,  avoiding  the  distractions  of 
partis  in  or  personal  flares  of  temper.  Every 
comrfittee  member  can  appreciate  this  ap- 


proach to  important  policy  questions,  as  well 
as  the  daily  routine. 

I  remember  how  willing  Mel  Price  was  to 
lend  assistance  to  new  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  would  have 
Ijeen  easy  for  him  to  run  roughshod  over  the 
needs  of  new  committee  members.  But,  he 
always  took  the  extra  time  to  help  with  infor- 
mation, advice,  or  a  favor  to  ease  the  anxiety 
of  initiation  into  the  defense  decisionmaking 
arena. 

Some  may  not  think  such  attributes  to  be 
significant  in  the  high  stakes  world  of  modern 
legislative  endeavors.  I  believe  these  person- 
al, heartfelt  considerations,  olfered  to  all  who 
knew  him,  are  things  we  will  remember  about 
Melvin  Price.  More  than  his  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishment  in  the  defense  of 
liberty  and  our  ability  to  protect  it,  we  will  long 
remember  how  he  conducted  this  critical  busi- 
ness of  national  survival. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Annunzio  lor  taking  this  special 
order  today  so  we  can  pay  tribute  to  our  Iriend 
and  colleague,  Mel  Price.  Few  Members  ol 
Congress  sen/ed  longer  or  worked  harder 
than  Mel  Price. 

In  his  more  than  44  years  in  Congress,  Mel 
took  on  some  tough  jobs  and  he  did  them 
well.  He  headed  the  Ethics  Committee  and 
was  an  original  member  ol  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  from  1946  until  it  was 
disbanded  in  1977.  As  a  result  of  that  expen- 
ence,  he  helped  write  the  Price-Anderson  Act, 
which  led  to  the  first  regulation  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry. 

But  I  got  to  know  my  Iriend  Mel  Price  be- 
cause ol  our  service  together  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mel  was  chairman  ol  the 
committee  lor  10  years.  He  was  a  good  chair- 
man and  one  ol  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
in  the  country  on  military  alfairs.  He  had  a 
good  wit  and  was  just  a  delightful  person  to 
be  around,  and  he  was  always  a  gentleman. 
I  understand  that  one  of  the  last  things  Mel 
was  told  before  his  death  was  that  we  were 
moving  to  name  a  Trident  submarine  in  his 
honor.  He  appreciated  our  action  and  I  think  it 
certainly  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who 
worked  so  hard  for  so  long  lor  a  strong  na- 
tional delense. 

I  talked  to  Mrs.  Price  a  couple  ol  days 
belore  the  luneral  and  asked  il  she  wanted 
me  to  arrange  to  have  Mel  buried  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  He  was  eligible  to  be 
buried  there  because  ol  his  military  record  and 
his  service  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
But  Mrs.  Price  said  that  she  and  her  son 
wanted  him  to  be  buried  back  home  in  south- 
ern Illinois. 

He  sen/ed  the  people  ol  that  region  so  well 
over  these  past  years.  1  know  they  will  miss 
him,  just  as  we  will  miss  him.  He  was  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  a  tribute  to  Congressman  Melvin 
Price. 

Mel  has  been  as  much  a  part  ol  the  institu- 
tion ol  the  U.S.  Congress  as  anyone  in  this 
century.  In  his  nearly  44  years  ol  service,  he 
has  borne  witness  to  and  helped  shape  some 
ol  the  most  momentous  events  in  American 
history. 


To  say  that  Mel  was  a  supporter  ol  a 
strong  national  delense  would  be  an  under- 
statement. In  fact,  1  think  that  every  Member 
of  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would 
have  to  agree  that  the  strong  posture  which 
our  defensive  forces  now  assume  stems  di- 
rectly from  the  policies  advanced  by  Mel 
Price  in  his  capacity  as  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chairman.  On  a  professional  level,  my 
recollection  of  Mel  will  always  be  that  of  a 
strong  leader  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
committees  in  Congress. 

However,  1  have  also  known  Mel  for  over 
35  years  on  a  personal  level,  and  I  suspect 
that  many  of  the  Members  of  this  body  may 
not  know  that  Mel  Price  1  will  always  remem- 
ber. To  me,  Mel  will  always  be  recalled  as  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend:  someone  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  made  him  one  of 
my  favorite  people  to  talk  to  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  citizens  of  the  21st  District  of  Illinois 
are  going  to  miss  Mel  Price  the  Congress- 
man lor  his  years  ol  service  and  dedication  in 
representing  them  in  the  House.  The  Mem- 
bers ol  the  House  and  Senate,  mysell  includ- 
ed, will  miss  Mel  Price  our  dear  Iriend  whose 
honesty  and  warmth  will  never  be  lorgotten. 

Always  to  be  remembered  is  Mel's  con- 
stant and  endearing  devotion  to  his  gracious 
and  ever-supportive  wile  Garaldine  and  his 
deep-seated  and  well-deserved  pride  in  his 
son  Dr.  William  Price  and  grandson  Michael. 

My  wile  Mary  and  1  share  their  griel  and 
extend  our  sympathy  in  this  hour  ol  sorrow. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  join  with  our 
many  colleagues  in  the  House  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  lile  and  service  ol  Congressman 
Melvin  Price  ol  Illinois. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
some  20  years  with  the  distinguished,  respect- 
ed, and  much  loved  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  committee  for 
some  10  years  when  he  directed  the  commit- 
tee's activities  as  chairman. 

As  1  sat  in  the  beautiful  St.  Peter's  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  in  Belleville.  IL.  along  with 
some  60  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  I  thought  about  the  significant  con- 
tributions which  Mel  Price  made  in  strength- 
ening the  defense  of  these  United  States.  1  lis- 
tened to  the  eulogies  from  our  colleagues 
Senator  Alan  Dixon  and  Representative  Ken 
Gray  and  our  distinguished  Speaker  Jim 
Wright  as  I  reflected  on  Mel  Price's  career 
Irom  the  time  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress during  the  Worid  War  II  days  of  1944. 
Mel  Price  was  a  strong  advocate  for  defense 
and  a  firm  believer  that  peace  is  achieved 
through  strength  and  for  that  reason  he  sup- 
ported not  only  new  weapon  systems  but  he 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  military  men 
and  women  and  their  families.  As  Speaker 
Wright  recalled  "He  helped  the  humble,  the 
powerless,  those  who  have  no  voice." 

We  shall  miss  him  on  the  committee  and 
we  shall  miss  him  sitting  in  his  lavorite  seat 
near  the  door  on  the  right  hand  side  ol  the 
Chamber,  up  close  so  that  he  could  hear  the 
discussion  on  any  given  piece  ol  legislation.  I 
shall  miss  him  as  a  Iriend.  lor  Mel  was  a  lova- 


ble sort  and  il  he  had  an  emeny  1  never  knew 
ol  him. 

Our  good  Iriend  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  devotion  to  a  strong  defense  system 
and  for  his  dedication  in  looking  after  those  in 
his  district  in  Illinois  who  entrusted  the  affairs 
of  state  to  his  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  closely  associated 
with  our  departed  colleague  know  that  this 
world  is  a  better  place  to  live  in.  by  his  having 
lived  in  it  and  1  wish  to  extend  my  deepest 
condolences  to  his  lovely  wife,  Gari,  and  to 
his  son,  Dr.  William  Price. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  career  of 
Congressman  Mel  Price  is  in  the  greatest 
traditions  of  America  and  its  principles,  and 
the  public  service  of  Congressman  Mel  Price 
stands  as  an  example  to  all  who  served  with 
him  and  follow  him  in  Congress. 

1  particularly  remember,  when  1  first  came  to 
Congress,  the  leadership  and  advice  that  Mel 
Price  gave  me  on  a  number  of  defense 
issues.  The  experience  and  history  which  he 
was  able  to  bring  to  an  issue  served  as  a  vir- 
tual institutional  memory  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  America's  defense. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  change  in  Amer- 
ica, the  various  directions  ol  governmental 
policies,  and  the  historic  moments  ol  world 
history  that  Mel  Price  saw  in  his  44  years  in 
Congress,  and  had  to  react  to  in  his  planning 
and  leadership  within  Congress. 

The  entire  Congress  is  saddened  by  the 
death  ol  Mel  Price,  but  this  is  certainly  a 
Member  who  we  are  accurate  in  noting  that 
his  presence  and  record  will  live  lor  many 
decades  beyond  his  death,  and  that  America, 
America's  delense  policy,  and  Congress  have 
all  been  bettered  by  his  presence. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague 
Melvin  Price  was  the  dominant  lorce  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  lor  most  ol 
his  tenure  in  Congress.  While  he  served  with 
three  other  chairmen,  it  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  workhorse  ol  the  com- 
mittee was  Melvin  Price.  Those  who  served 
with  him  looked  to  Mel  lor  guidance  and  judg- 
ment; it  was  his  recommendations  that  often 
brought  members  ol  the  committee  together. 
While  he  served  10  years  as  chairman  ol  the 
committee,  Melvin  Price's  inlluence  was 
strong  lor  over  a  quarter  ol  a  century. 

In  many  respects,  Mel  and  his  wile  Gari 
were  among  the  most  active  congressional 
couples  over  the  years.  They  were  interested 
and  involved  not  only  in  military  functions  but 
in  a  wide  range  of  other  activities.  Their  gra- 
ciousness  and  concern  placed  them  among 
the  most  loved  and  respected  members  of  the 
congressional  family. 

During  recent  years,  failing  health  slowed 
Mel  Price's  pace,  but  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  over  the  years  remember  him 
as  a  strong  and  active  leader  of  this  House. 
He  was  truly  one  of  the  best  presiding  offi- 
cers, and  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  fore- 
most senior  Members  of  Congress. 

To  the  junior  Members  of  this  body,  1  would 
say  it's  too  bad  you  didn't  know  Mel  Price  in 
his  heyday;  he  was  a  heck  of  a  man.  In  spite 
of  his  considerable  legislative  and  leadership 
talents,  Mel  Price  was  unusually  quite  and 
sweet-natured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  security  of  this 
country  was  always  in  good  hands  during  the 


years  that  Melvin  Price  was  active  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  fact 
that  we  are  today  a  strong  military  force  in  the 
free  world  is  largely  attributable  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  service  of  Melvin  Price. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  honoring  our  late  colleague, 
Melvin  Price.  It  is  important  that  we  pause  in 
our  business  today  because  Mel  Price  was  a 
great  American.  He  was  also  a  friend.  When  I 
came  to  Washington  for  the  people  of  St. 
Louis,  he  was  always  willing  to  take  a  moment 
to  offer  advice  and  counsel. 

We  honor  Mel  Price  because  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  sen/ing  his  country.  For  44  years 
Mel  served  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  not  only  the  people  of 
Illinois,  but  the  interests  of  all  Americans.  Our 
Nation's  national  defense  is  stronger  because 
of  the  efforts  of  Mel  Price.  It  was  appropriate 
and  fitting  that  the  House  voted  to  name  a  tri- 
dent submarine  after  Mel.  He  would  have 
been  proud  of  that  honor.  Just  as  in  the  past 
Mel  was  vigilant  to  threats  to  our  Nation,  in 
the  future  that  vessel  will  continue  in  the  spirit 
of  Mel's  work. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio. for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  about  our  late  colleague  Repre- 
sentative Melvin  Price. 

Mel  was  a  dedicated  and  inspiring  Member 
of  this  House  for  some  44  years.  During  that 
tenure,  he  served  as  a  well  respected  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  able  to  guide  and  improve 
our  Armed  Forces'  ability  to  protect  the  very 
freedoms  that  allow  us  to  serve  in  this  body. 
Forty-four  years  is  a  long  time  to  devote  to 
any  endeavor,  especially  one  that  can  be  as 
tiring  and  exasperating  as  being  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress.  But,  by  doing  just  that,  Mel 
Price  showed  that  he  was  more  than  just 
dedicated  to  his  constituents  in  Illinois,  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  security,  well-being,  and  im- 
provement of  our  great  Nation. 

We  will  miss  his  experience  and  his  guid- 
ance, as  will  those  who  follow  us  who  never 
had  the  benefit  of  knowing  Mel  Price. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
we  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Melvin  Price.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  as  this  when  I  think  how  there 
are  times  in  life  which  contain  both  elements 
of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow.  This  to  me  is  one  of 
those  times.  1  feel  sorrow  for  his  passing  and 
yet  joy  for  having  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
such  a  renowned  individual. 

Melvin  Price  will  be  missed  here.  There 
are  many  reasons  I  say  this,  but  1  think  fore- 
most among  them  is  the  fact  that  whatever 
we  do  here  in  Congress  while  we  deal  with 
the  impersonal  law.  it  is  the  personal  impact 
of  the  people  chosen  to  represent  that  shapes 
our  actions.  The  people  of  the  21st  district  of 
Illinois  chose  well  when  they  sent  Melvin 
Price  here  and  he  has  served  them  ably. 

Certainly  his  presence  has  been  a  positive 
one  for  both  his  constituents  as  well  as  for  the 
country.  A  good  mind  and  a  realistic  perspec- 
tive coupled  with  individual  courage  and  com- 
mitment are  the  qualities  of  a  good  Congress- 
man and  that  Melvin  Price  has  been. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Melvin  Price  worked  to  craft  our 


Nation's  defense.  He  possessed  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  military  matters,  and  we  truly  owe 
him  a  great  debt  for  his  ability  to  teach  us  to 
confront  the  issue  of  how  we  think  and  orga- 
nize ourselves  and  to  look  at  new  policies  and 
concepts  for  defense. 

For  23  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  know- 
ing and  working  with  Melvin  Price.  I  have  ad- 
mired his  capacity  for  hard  work,  his  brilliance 
and  his  ability  to  effectively  legislate.  Behind 
him  Melvin  Price  leaves  an  admirable  record 
of  44  years  of  public  service,  and  let  us  hope 
that  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  this  honora- 
ble man  have  not  passed  with  him,  but  rather 
that  the  idea  of  a  strong  and  free  America 
which  Melvin  Price  so  steadfastly  champi- 
oned will  live  on  as  an  everlasting  tribute  to 
him. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  rare 
privilege  and  distinct  honor  to  serve  in  this 
House  with  Mel  Price  and  we  will  all  miss  his 
presence  here.  He  was  loved  and  respected 
by  his  colleagues  and  friends  and  displayed 
kindness  and  graciousness  in  all  things  at  all 
times. 

His  background  as  a  working  newspaper- 
man prior  to  coming  to  Congress  and  his  con- 
tinued membership  in  journalistic  organizations 
made  him  especially  sensitive  to  first  amend- 
ment rights  and  their  protection.  Mel  Price 
and  I  were  the  only  two  surviving  Members  of 
Congress  who  also  had  belonged  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  of  the  1940's. 
This  experience  and  his  special  sensitivity  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  prized  freedoms 
served  to  enhance  the  superb  service  he  gave 
to  his  constituents  and  the  Nation,  particulariy 
during  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

My  special  sympathies  go  to  his  lovely  wife 
Gari,  who  was  always  helpful  and  supportive 
of  Congressman  Price,  as  well  as  to  his  fine 
son  Bill,  who  continues  his  father's  dedication 
to  serving  the  Nation  as  a  doctor  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  be 
proud  to  declare  we  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Mel  Price,  our  late 
good  Iriend  and  colleague  Irom  East  St.  Louis. 
This  unassuming  gentleman  was  a  giant  in  the 
history  of  this  Chamber. 

He  was  transferred,  as  we  know,  from  K.P. 
to  Congress  by  the  voters  of  southwestern  Illi- 
nois 44  years  ago  to  launch  a  career  which 
saw  him  seeking  to  protect  the  interest  of  his 
country  out  of  uniform  just  as  he  had  when 
serving  as  a  Gl.  Arriving  in  Washington  from 
Camp  Lee,  VA,  the  newly  promoted  sergeant 
was  assigned  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  a  detail  he  obviously  accepted 
with  relish. 

He  will,  of  course,  be  best  remembered  for 
those  years  spent  dealing  with  the  Nation's 
armed  strength  and  defenses,  from  the  days 
of  Worid  War  11,  through  the  wars  of  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  to  our  current  global  problems. 
Mel  Price  fought  and  won  hundreds  of  leg- 
islative battles  aimed  at  providing  this  country 
with  a  strong  defense.  He  consistently  sup- 
ported the  requests  of  Presidents— the  Armed 
Forces'  Commander  in  Chief— when  they 
sought  congressional  assistance  in  keeping 
our  military  strong. 
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I JUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
jues  in  remembering  our  friend  and 
Congressman  Mel  Price  of  Illinois 
.  away  on  April  22. 
;man  Price  sen/ed  in  the  House 
years  representing  the  21st  Congres- 
)istrict  of  Illinois  where  he  retained  the 
and  support  of  his  constituents  be- 
st his  effective  work  on  their  behalf  in 
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admiration  and  affection  for  his  positive,  even- 
handed  approach  to  matters  which  affects  the 
well-being  of  our  country,  especially  in  regard 
to  our  national  defense. 

He  was  a  product  of  the  old  school  of 
American  politics,  and  never  lost  sight  of  the 
reason  that  we  are  here;  namely,  to  help 
people  and  to  perpetuate  the  wonderful  de- 
mocracy and  principles  of  freedom  which 
countless  millions  have  died  to  defend. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mel  Price  put  his  Nation  first  and 
partisanship  second.  He  could  be  firm  and 
resolute,  but,  he  sought  to  compromise  devoid 
of  rancor.  He  did  this  because  he  had  a  love 
affair  with  America  that  transcended  political 
party  differences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  in  this  House  epito- 
mized the  Horatio  Alger  story,  it  was  Mel 
Price.  Most  of  us  know  the  famous  story  of 
Mel  Price  the  soldier,  who  first  learned  of  his 
election  while  pulling  KP  in  the  old  Army 
during  World  War  II.  But,  that  incident  was  just 
typical  of  a  man  who  war,  unassuming  and  yet 
steadfast  in  those  great  principles  of  duty, 
honor,  and  country. 

Mel  is  going  to  leave  a  void  that  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  fill.  I  always  appreciated  his  wisdom 
and  counsel  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee just  as  I  respected  his  leadership  and 
strong  sense  of  values  when  he  served  as  my 
chairman  on  the  House  Ethics  Committee. 
Like  the  award-winning  Broadway  play  and 
subsequent  film,  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons," 
Mel  Price  was  such  a  man.  To  his  dear  wife 
and  son  I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences 
and  express  my  appreciation  for  having  known 
this  truly  wonderful  man. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  late  friend  and  colleague, 
Mel  Price. 

During  his  22  consecutive  terms  in  the 
House,  Mel  Price  undoubtedly  saw  it  all.  He 
came  to  this  body  as  America  was  emerging 
from  the  Second  World  War  and  taking  her 
place  as  a  world  power.  Through  the  cold  war 
and  through  detente— through  the  days  of  the 
evil  empire  to  the  promise  of  glasnost— Mel 
Price  was  a  leader  in  shaping  America's  re- 
sponse to  events  in  a  dangerous  world. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Mel  Price's 
wisdom  on  defense  matters  was  esteemed  so 
highly  by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
His  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  marked  by  a  commitment 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  readiness  of 
our  defense  forces.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
see  the  fruits  of  Mel's  labor  in  a  fighting  force 
that  is  better  equipped  and  prepared  for  the 
global  challenges  facing  our  country. 

Our  deepest  condolences  go  out  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  Mel  Price,  as  we  honor 
a  man  whose  contributions  to  his  House  are 
to  be  found  not  only  in  the  legislation  that 
bears  his  name,  but  also  in  the  example  that 
he  set  for  his  colleagues  as  a  Representative 
of  his  district  and  as  a  trustee  for  his  Nation. 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
admiration  that  I  rise  to  join  the  special  order 
today  honoring  our  late  colleague,  Hon. 
Melvin  Price,  who  served  this  body  and  our 
Nation  with  the  greatest  distinction  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  who  was  held  in  such  high 
esteem  by  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him. 


That  Mel  Price  was  elected  to  Congress 
for  22  terms,  serving  44  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  is  an  enduring  tes- 
tament to  his  devotion  and  commitment  to 
serving  his  constituents  and  evidence  that 
those  back  in  his  district  had  the  highest 
regard  for  him  as  a  statesman  and  legislator. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Melvin  Price  scaled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  political  mountain 
over  a  period  of  55  years,  coming  to  Washing- 
ton in  1933  as  a  congressional  aide,  and 
eventually  being  elected  to  represent  what  is 
now  the  21st  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
on  November  7,  1944.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  second  in  seniority  in  the 
House  only  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Jamie  Whitten  of  Mississippi. 

During  his  long  and  rich  career,  Mel  Price 
was  truly  a  leader  in  many  respects.  He  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  House  Ethics  Com- 
mittee and  sen/ed  as  head  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  from 
1 975-85.  I  was  privileged  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  him  for  nearly  1 9  years  in  the 
House,  and  I  always  knew  him,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  all  knew  him,  as  a  man  of  fair- 
ness and  integrity. 

My  deepest  condolences  go  with  Mel's  de- 
voted wife,  Garaldine,  and  the  rest  of  his 
family,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly.  I  know  that 
they,  and  we  are  the  poorer  for  his  loss.  But  it 
is  just  as  certain  that  all  of  us  are  indeed 
much  richer  for  Melvin  Price's  long  and  out- 
standing service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  rise  to  commemorate  the  pass- 
ing of  a  close  personal  friend,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Price.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
these  few  short  minutes  to  review  all  that  Mel 
achieved  during  his  tenure  in  the  Congress. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  Melvin 
Price  had  done  as  much  to  secure  the  de- 
fense of  American  soil  as  any  individual  in  the 
last  few  decades.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  10  years,  Mel 
proved  a  fair  and  effective  leader.  He  gained 
the  respect  of  Members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  by  helping  achieve  what  we 
all  wished  to  see,  a  safer  United  States. 

Even  after  losing  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  in  1985,  Mel  proved  his  true  char- 
acter by  continuing  to  make  lasting  contribu- 
tions in  the  area  of  defense. 

Beyond  his  role  in  improving  the  strength 
and  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Mel 
played  an  important  role  in  ushering  in  the 
age  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  1957  Price-Anderson  Act  helped  get  the 
nuclear  power  industry  off  to  a  start  by  limiting 
the  potential  liability  of  those  companies  in  the 
event  of  an  accident.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
think  of  the  shape  the  American  energy  indus- 
try would  be  in  today  if  Mel  had  lacked  the 
vision  and  ability  to  become  the  driving  force 
behind  this  landmark  legislation. 

Mel  and  I  became  fast  friends  early  on  due 
to  our  mutual  interest  in  sports,  particularly 
baseball.  Before  coming  to  Congress,  I  had 
been  president  of  Rochester  Community 
Baseball  which  owns  the  Red  Wings  minor 
league  team.  Mel's  background  included 
sportswriting  in  St.  Louis  and  covering  the 
Cardinals.  The  Red  Wings  had  been  the  minor 
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league  team  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  so 
Mel  and  I  shared  similar  loyalties  on  the  dia- 
mond. Later,  I  served  with  Mel  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  traveled 
with  him  frequently  in  connection  with  our 
duties  as  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. I  shall  miss  our  chats  and  the  friendly 
advice  that  Mel  was  always  more  than  willing 
to  share. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  and  my  wife  Nancy's 
condolences  to  Mel's  wife  Gari  and  the  rest 
of  his  family.  Mel  stood  as  a  model  to  many 
of  us  who  served  in  Congress  with  him.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  Mel  is 
to  reflect  back  on  that  model,  periodically,  and 
try  to  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  second 
time  in  a  month,  it  is  with  profound  sadness 
that  I  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  colleagues.  For  the 
second  time,  we  come  to  pay  our  last  re- 
spects to  a  man  who  lived  a  life  that  epito- 
mizes public  service.  Melvin  Price,  for  44 
years  a  respected  and  loved  Congressman 
from  southern  Illinois,  died  on  Friday,  April  22. 
With  his  death  comes  the  passing  of  a  legend 
in  the  halls  of  this  body. 

Both  personally  and  professionally,  Melvin 
Price  represented  all  that  is  good  about 
public  service.  He  gave  of  himself  and  his 
time  selflessly.  He  took  great  pride  in  taking 
care  of  his  constituents  in  southern  Illinois. 
But  he  never  sacrificed  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  in  his  never-ending  quest  to 
represent  his  constituency. 

For  four  decades  he  served  on  the  powerful 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  For  ten  of 
those  years  he  was  its  chairman.  And  his  ef- 
forts at  ensuring  this  Nation's  readiness  to 
defend  freedom  around  the  worid  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Over  the  30  years  that  we  served  together 
in  the  House,  I  developed  tremendous  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  commitment  to  and 
compassion  for  the  American  people.  I  can 
say  without  hesitation  that  Mel's  death  is  one 
of  the  largest  losses  that  this  body  could  sus- 
tain. His  position  as  Congressman  for  the  21st 
District  of  Illinois  will  be  filled,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  he 
held  that  seat  will  be  most  impossible  to  repli- 
cate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Corinne  and  I  will 
always  hold  sacred  the  many  cherished 
memories  of  our  time  spent  with  Mel  and  his 
lovely  wife  Gari.  Their  friendship  has  been  a 
special  gift  that  the  Conte  family  will  remem- 
ber with  pride  and  joy. 

I  know  Gari  and  the  rest  of  the  Price  family 
have  suftered  a  deep  loss  with  Mel's  passing. 
Their  loss  is  shared  by  the  thousands  of 
people  and  the  scores  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
working  with  MEL.  His  leadership  and  guid- 
ance have  been  the  Godsend  to  more  people 
than  anybody  will  ever  know. 

Melvin  Price  is  gone  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  his  presence,  his  love  for  his  fellow  man, 
his  integrity,  and  his  devotion  will  live  on  in  all 
of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him.  For  that  we 
owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  My 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  the  family  and 
friends  of  Mel  during  this  trying  time.  Their 
loss  is  our  loss. 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Annunzio,  for  reserving  this 
time  for  Members  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Melvin  Price,  who  passed  away  on  April  22, 
1988.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  mourning 
the  passing  of  our  friend  and  a  great  states- 
man. 

Upon  learning  of  Melvin's  death,  I  thought 
a  great  deal  about  his  career  in  public  service 
which  spanned  over  four  decades.  I  know  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  agree 
that  Melvin  Price  sen/ed  his  constituency 
and  our  Nation  in  an  outstanding  manner. 

During  his  44  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  Mel  Price  was  respected  and  admired 
by  his  colleagues  for  his  leadership  and  in- 
sight. He  served  with  distinction  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  House  Ethics  Committee  and 
as  head  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  His  unflexing  commitment  to  a  strong 
national  defense  made  him  devote  untiring 
energy  to  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  was  a  consci- 
entious and  dedicated  individual  whom  I  was 
proud  to  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  can  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  have  served  in  this  institution 
with  Mel  Price.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending our  sympathy  to  Mel's  family  and 
friends.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  many 
of  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Mel  Price,  who  for  more  than  40 
years  represented  the  21st  District  of  Illinois 
with  patriotic  distinction.  From  his  first  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1 944,  Mel 
Price  was  the  very  example  of  the  fine  bipar- 
tisan tradition.  He  believed  in  an  America  pro- 
tected with  a  vigilant  defense,  not  just  with 
weapons,  but  with  a  confidence  in  its  promise. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  honor  not  only  Mel  Price, 
the  man  of  quiet  dedication,  or  Mel  Price,  the 
Congressman  of  inspirational  and  exemplary 
service,  but  Mel  Price,  the  proud  American 
citizen.  We  live  in  an  age  of  self-doubt  and  un- 
certainty over  our  public  purposes,  over  our 
role  in  a  world  often  hostile  to  our  intentions. 
In  remembering  Mel  Price  and  the  age  in 
which  he  led  his  country  in  Congress,  we 
would  do  well  to  recover  a  principled  confi- 
dence without  arrogance  in  defense  of  our 
most  cherished  ideals,  liberty,  justice,  and 
peace.  In  this,  Mel  Price  will  remain  with  us 
always 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  ex- 
tending special  recognition  and  admiration  of 
our  late  colleague  from  Illinois,  Representative 
Melvin  Price. 

I  always  enjoyed  working  with  Mel  ever 
since  first  coming  to  Congress  nearly  12  years 
ago.  Of  course,  my  introduction  to  service 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
very  much  difterent  than  the  circumstances 
that  brought  Mel  Price  into  this  distinguished 
Chamber. 

Taken  out  of  military  service  during  the 
middle  of  World  War  II,  Mel  followed  up  on 
his  call  to  defend  his  Nation  with  an  even 
more  eager  response  to  the  call  to  represent 
the  people  of  his  newly  won  congressional 
district  in  southwestern  Illinois.  I  can  think  of 
few  Members  of  the  House  who  can  tell  a 


story  like  the  one  that  Mel  Price  could  tell  us 
about  the  time  he  first  came  to  Capitol  Hill. 

But  Mel  Price  never  forgot  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  who  served  along 
v^th  him  in  defending  our  worid  from  the  terri- 
ble scourge  of  the  Axis  powers  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Mel  served  admirably  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  guiding  this  important  panel  over  a 
course  of  10  years  and  at  a  time  when  some 
of  the  most  important  debates  at>out  Ameri- 
ca's military  posture  and  the  stature  of  its 
fighting  forces  took  place.  I  think  every  man 
and  woman  in  uniform,  today  and  in  the  past, 
owes  much  to  the  leadership  that  Mel  exer- 
cised throughout  his  years  in  Congress  and  at 
the  helm  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  made  a 
much  better  place  because  of  Mel  Price. 
Likewise,  we  will  be  much  less  the  august 
Chamber  that  we  once  were  during  the  nearly 
44  years  that  Mel  served  as  a  truly  great 
Representative  and  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  sym- 
pathies to  Mel's  dear  wife  Gari  and  to  his  son 
Bill.  I  will  miss  a  fine  and  true  friend. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  44 
years  in  Washington,  our  former  colleague 
Melvin  Price  became  a  real  institution  in  the 
most  honored  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  people  and  represented  well  those 
who  lived  in  his  district.  Those  quoted  in  his 
obituary  referred  to  him  as  a  father  figure  and 
recalled  he  was  so  revered  among  the  people 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  his  photograph 
everywhere,  including  bars. 

In  his  22  terms  in  the  House,  he  took  on 
varied  assignments.  He  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  peacetime  applications  of  atomic  energy 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  later  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  that  panel. 

He  advocated  a  strong  national  defense 
during  his  long  service  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  its  chairman. 

He  had  the  unique  perspective  of  having 
worked  with  administrations  spanning  the  era 
from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Ronald  Reagan. 
He  has  left  his  mark  on  the  Nation  through 
the  legislation  he  helped  write  and  craft  and 
his  dedication  to  the  strong  military  concept. 

His  service  in  the  district  dates  back  to 
1929  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  St. 
Clair  Board  of  Supervisors  and  later  was  sec- 
retary to  his  predecessor  Edwin  Schaefer. 
Today,  we  recall  his  long  record  of  public 
service  and  his  sense  of  fairness. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  with  im- 
mense respect  and  great  sorrow,  to  honor  an 
outstanding  and  honorable  colleague,  Melvin 
Price. 

I  mourn  for  the  vision  and  dedication  which 
this  Nation  has  lost  in  his  passing.  He  was  a 
worthy  companion  and  I  will  miss  him  very 
much. 

He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
colleagues,  and  desen/edly  so.  We  were  all 
touched  by  his  dedication,  determination,  and 
vision.  We  all  progressed  through  his  leader- 
ship in  areas  of  military  and  atomic  energy  es- 
tablishments. 
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all  inspired  by  his  strong  beliefs 
He  represented  both  his  district 
Nation  well. 

....  is  not  only  on  the  progress  of  our 
technology.  He  fostered  the  growth 
•merging  nuclear  power  industry.  His 
to  a  strong  defense  posture  has 
jur  Nation  well,  and  will  serve  us  for 
come.  His  legacy  will  be  long  remem- 
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my  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Gari,  and 

family. 

IfOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ie  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annun- 
reserving  this  special  order  to  pay  trib- 
jur  late  colleague  Representative  Mel 
and  to  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
\  n\e  Garaldine. 

Price  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 

serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  en- 

( lan.  After  being  promoted  to  Sergeant 

i!  charged  in  1945.  Mel  began  his  career 

House.    During    that    career,    which 

over  44  years,  Mel  served  as  the 

lirman  of  the  House  Ethics  Committee, 

of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 

and  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 

Committee. 

^  Mel's  time  in  Congress  he  became 

as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 

on  defense  issues  and  used  that 

,.  in  contributing  to  a  strong  natkjnal 

Mel  was  particularly  interested  in  the 

atomic  energy  for  the  U.S.  military. 

lis  expertise  of  over  20  years  on  the 

Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Mel  was 

in  advancing  his  ideas  for  the 

of  our  country. 

,  his  service  in  Congress.  Mel  rose  to 

one  of  the  most  powerful  Members  of 

and  became  very  active  in  interna- 

relations.  Through  these  activities  Mel 

personal  relationships  with  some 

most  famous  people  in  history,  Winston 

Charles    DeGaulle,    Harry   Truman 

I  ranklin   D.   Roosevelt,   yet   Mel   never 

where  he  came  from  or  the  people 

he  represented  from  the  21st  District  of 

Former   Speaker  Tip   O'Neill   has   a 

.  "All  politics  is  local,"  and  Mel  Price 

jy  that  saying.  His  main  focus  was  for 

^     back  home 

the  last  few  years  Mel  Price's  health 
turn  for  the  worse,  but  despite  his  poor 
Mel  had  an  impressive  98  percent 


voting  record  for  1987.  which  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  House.  Dunng  his  last  few  weeks 
even  though  he  was  in  a  great  deal  of  pain 
Mel  still  was  interested  in  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion that  we  are  presently  considering  in  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  next 
trident  submarine  that  is  to  be  built  will  be 
known  as  the  U.S.S.  Melvin  Price,  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  a  man  who  gave  so  much  of  his  life 
to  public  service  and  to  a  strong  national  de- 

f6ns6. 

Again  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  allowing  us  in  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  man  and  to  acknowledge  his  contribu- 
tions that  he  made  to  this  institution. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Representative  from  Illinois 
Mel  Price.  It  was  an  honor  to  have  served  on 
the  Armed  Sen/ices  Committee  with  such  an 
outstanding  partriot  and  honorable  Represent- 
ative. 

During  his  44  years  as  a  Representative, 
Mel  Price  was  admired  and  respected  by  his 
colleagues  and  praised  by  his  constituents 
and  our  Nation  for  his  dedication  and  perse- 
verance. On  a  number  of  occasions  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  traveling  with  him  in  our  work 
together  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Although  as  he  aged,  his  physical  condition 
weakened.  I  often  notice  that  his  mental  and 
intellectual  acuity  were  undiminished  by  his 
physical  health  problems.  My  admiration  only 
increased  on  seeing  how  determined  he  was 
to  fulfill  his  obligations  to  his  constitutents  and 
the  Nation  which  continued  to  call  on  him  to 
serve.  He  was  a  true  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  him. 

Congressman  Mel  Price  represented  our 
Nation  for  four  decades  through  changing 
times  and  worid  conflicts.  As  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  he  has  helped 
defend  our  Nation  by  improving  our  military 
forces  and  readiness  in  peace  time  and  in 
war-time. 

Congress  has  lost  a  truly  valuable  Member. 
His  leadership  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Representative  Melvin  Price.  Melvin  Price 
served  his  constituency  and  his  country  with 
the  utmost  devotion.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet 
yet  determined  dignity.  His  career  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  taught  him  to  look  for 
the  facts  and  he  understood  that  his  actions 
could  sometimes  speak  louder  than  his  words. 
For  these  traits  he  was  respected. 

His  integrity  earned  him  positions  of  author- 
ity. Congressman  Price  became  a  charter 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  from  1 946  until  it  disbanded 
in  1977.  He  was  elected  the  first  chairman  of 
the  House  Ethics  Committee  in  1967.  In  1975. 
Mel  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  by  a  vote  of  251  to  7.  He 
faithfully  served  on  that  committee  for  10 
years.  In  1977.  his  colleagues  unveiled  his 
portrait  in  the  Carl  Vinson  Room.  Melvin 
Price  was  also  one  of  the  only  three  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  had  received  the  Van- 
guard Award  in  recognition  of  his  more  than 
30  years  of  dedicated  public  service. 

Though  he  was  very  involved  in  his  various 
committee  work.  Congressman  Price's  pri- 
mary concern  was  his  district.  It  is  known  here 


in  Congress  that  he  always  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  answer  every  letter  and  return  every 
phone  call.  I  once  read  that  his  favorite  part  of 
being  a  Congressman  was  the  people  whom 
he  was  involved  with.  This  fact,  I  do  not 
doubt.  His  work  can  be  seen  all  over  the 
townships  in  the  Bond,  Madison,  and  Clinton 
Counties  he  represented.  His  support  was  im- 
mense and  he  was  virtually  unopposed  in  20 
elections.  It  is  said  that  Congressman  Price's 
picture  hangs  behind  bars  in  his  district's 
pubs. 

Congressman  Price  spent  at  least  one 
weekend  a  month  in  his  constituency,  some- 
times two.  He  was  always  in  favor  of  a  strong 
defense,  but  he  also  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  social  programs  which  would  benefit  his 
constituents.  In  short,  his  constituents'  needs 
were  never  ignored.  Melvin  Price  was  a 
great  man  in  his  caring  and  love  for  people, 
and  a  great  Congressman  in  his  desire  to 
tietter  the  lives  of  his  constituents  and  his 
Nation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  arranging  this 
tribute  to  our  good  friend  and  colleague  Mel 
Price  who  died  on  April  22  and  I  want  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mel's  wife 
Garry  and  to  his  family. 

Mel's  death  ended  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  that  spanned  the  postwar  history  of  our 
Nation.  It  was  a  great  personal  privilege  to  call 
Mel  Price  my  friend.  For  those  of  us  who  had 
the  honor  to  work  with  him  and  for  the  Nation 
he  served  so  well,  we  have  lost  both  a  friend 
and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Throughout  his  44  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  during  his  tenure  as  the  dean 
of  the  Illinois  congressional  delegation,  Mel 
ably  and  effectively  represented  the  citizens  of 
the  21st  Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  In 
turn,  he  earned  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  constituents. 

But  Mel  Price's  service  extended  to  the 
entire  Nation  and  his  contributions  benefited 
us  all.  When  he  first  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives,  America  was  emerging  from 
Second  Worid  War  carrying  a  heavy  mantle  as 
a  world  power.  In  a  time  of  cold  war  tensions 
and  uncertainty,  Mel  was  a  leader  in  ensuring 
that  our  military  was  both  efficient  and  pre- 
pared. He  believed  that  a  strong  defense  was 
an  important  factor  in  keeping  the  peace  and 
he  worked  diligently  to  achieve  this  goal. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  10  years,  Mel  continued 
to  exhibit  his  tireless  energy  in  the  effort  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  defense  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  dedication  that 
even  in  his  final  days,  he  remained  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  defense 
debate  in  the  House. 

Mel  Price  was  the  second  most  senior 
Member  of  the  House.  His  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence was  an  invaluable  resource  for  all  of  us. 
What  his  friends  will  most  remember  about 
Mel  was  that  he  was  a  kind  and  warm  individ- 
ual whom  we  respected.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
yielding integrity  and  generous  with  both  his 
time  and  expertise.  Although  we  feel  a  sense 
of  loss  that  his  voice  will  no  longer  echo  in 
this  Chamber,  there  is  some  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  his  commitment  and  service 
will  continue  to  serve  as  an  example  to  us  all. 


Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22, 
1988,  the  country  lost  a  respected  and  hon- 
ored gentleman,  Melvin  Price.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have 
known  and  served  with  him  for  even  a  short  6 
years.  For  44  years  he  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  personified  the 
highest  integrity  as  well  as  the  deepest  loyalty 
to  his  country. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  Mr.  Price  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  while  serving  his  country  in 
the  Army.  One  of  my  favorite  stories  that  I 
have  heard  since  coming  to  the  House  is  that 
he  learned  of  his  victory  while  serving  KP 
duty.  He  was  then  referred  to  as  "Sir"  by 
those  officers  he  himself  had  moments  before 
called  "Sir". 

Elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1944,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  he  represented.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
closed  his  career  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  never  lost  his 
ability  to  work  fonward  and  achieve  the  highest 
goals  possible  to  preserve  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  He  will  be  remembered  for  this  patriot- 
ic duty  that  he  so  graciously  gave  to  his  coun- 
try. 

A  native  son  of  East  St.  Louis,  IL,  he  never 
forgot  his  home  and  friends  and  represented 
them  with  outstanding  constituent  service.  The 
people  of  the  21st  District  of  Illinois  exhibited 
their  appreciation  and  confidence  in  him  re- 
electing him  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
22  times.  Melvin  Price's  distinguished  career 
in  the  House,  as  demonstrated  by  the  respect 
of  his  constituents  and  colleagues,  is  one  that 
we  all  strive  for. 

Let  me  state  in  closing  that  Melvin  Price 
will  be  deeply  missed.  Not  only  by  his  family, 
colleagues,  and  constituents;  but  by  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  final  tribute  to 
a  fine  American,  our  late  colleague,  Melvin 
Price.  Mel  devoted  his  work  and  life  to  the 
service  of  the  public  and  we  all  suffer  a  great 
loss  with  his  passing. 

For  so  many  years,  Mel  was  a  pillar  of  the 
Nuclear  Armed  Forces.  His  expertise  in  mili- 
tary matters  were  respected  in  all  political  cir- 
cles and  his  commitment  to  providing  the 
United  States  with  the  finest  armed  services 
anywhere  was  legendary.  Mel  sen/ed  his  con- 
stituency, the  people  of  this  country  with  un- 
common dedication.  His  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Sen/ices  Committee  was  exempla- 
ry, combining  a  desire  for  real  strength  with 
measures  to  ensure  the  safety  of  all  Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

Mel  was  truly  a  man  who  cared  for  his 
people  and  his  country.  No  problem  was  to 
small  for  him  to  listen,  whether  it  be  one  of  his 
constituents  or  a  House  colleague.  As  a  trib- 
ute to  his  everlasting  dedication  to  U.S.  de- 
fense interests,  I  thought  it  was  most  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  House  ovenwhelmingly  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  name  the  next  Tri- 
dent submarine  the  Melvin  Price.  I  know  Mel 
would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  truly  outstand- 
ing member  of  this  body.  We  will  mourn  the 
loss  of  this  colleague  and  friend  but  we  will  re- 
member him  for  all  that  he  stood.  Despite  our 


sadness  now,  we  all  benefited  from  Mel's 
presence  here  and  for  that  we  will  always  be 
grateful. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Melvin  Price.  His 
passing  will  leave  a  void  in  this  House  which 
will  be  difficult  to  fill.  The  guidance  he  provid- 
ed to  all  of  us  who  came  here  after  him,  have 
benefited  millions  of  Americans  across  this 
land.  All  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  working  with  this  giant  of  a  man, 
have  had  our  lives  touched  in  a  very  special 
way. 

Over  the  many  years  that  I  have  known  this 
remarkable  man,  I  became  increasingly  im- 
pressed with  his  knowledge  of  defense  sys- 
tems and,  in  particular,  his  compassion  for 
those  young  men  and  woman  who  serve  in 
our  Nation's  Armed  Services.  His  expertise 
dates  back  to  the  mid-1 940's  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  to  his  work  on  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act,  which  brought  about  the  first  set  nu- 
clear power  regulations.  His  dedication  to  ex- 
cellence ensured  that  the  U.S.  Navy  main- 
tained a  command  of  the  high  seas  by  bring- 
ing it  into  the  nuclear  age. 

During  his  tenure  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  ensuring  that  the  United 
States  maintained  a  strong  military  defense, 
yet  worked  vigorously  to  prevent  unnecessary 
expenditures.  He  was  most  prudent  with  the 
American  taxpayer's  dollar,  yet  knew  that  if 
spent  wisely,  that  dollar  could  go  far  to  make 
ours  a  safe,  secure  nation.  His  stand  on  the 
issues  was  strong  and  determined,  yet  he 
himself  was  a  gentle  man  who  deeply  cared 
for  humanity  and  for  the  "little  people",  whom 
he  felt  often  did  not  have  anyone  to  champion 
their  cause.  It  was  my  honor  to  know  Melvin 
Price. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  condolences  to  Mel's 
widow,  Garaldine.  and  his  son,  William.  Their 
loss  is  shared  by  us  all. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  April 
22,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  news  that  Representative 
Melvin  Price  of  Illinois  has  passed  away. 

Mr.  Price  was  a  remarkable  American.  His 
enthusiasm  for  life  and  his  dedication  to  public 
service  are  qualities  in  short  supply  in  today's 
worid.  His  constituents  of  the  21st  District  of 
Illinois  will  be  hard  pressed  to  find  another 
man  who  comes  close  to  Melvin  Price's 
commitment  to  his  district,  his  State  or  his 
country. 

Mr.  Price  is  best  known  for  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
During  his  10  years  of  service  as  chairman. 
Mr.  Price  did  much  to  ensure  the  strength 
and  readiness  of  our  defenses.  If  one  were  to 
enumerate  all  of  Mr.  Price's  accomplish- 
ments as  chairman,  they  would  fill  page  after 
page  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Mr. 
Price  would  not  want  to  see  a  display  such 
as  that,  for  he  was  a  humble  man  as  con- 
cerned about  wasting  taxpayer  dollars  as  he 
was  about  America's  military  might. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Price's  election 
to  the  House  44  years  ago  go  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  his  deep  dedication  to  the 
citizens  of  his  district.  Mr.  Price  was  reported- 


ly peeling  potatoes  in  an  Army  mess  kitchen 
when  the  news  came  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Melvin  Price  has 
spent  44  years  in  Washington,  including  10  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  this  great  in- 
stitution, yet  he  never  forgot  the  benefits  of 
hard  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  Melvin  Price.  Al- 
though he  suffered  from  illness,  he  refused  to 
allow  his  health  to  get  in  the  way  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  district  and  to  his  country.  There  are 
few  men  more  deserving  of  emulation  tfwn 
Mr.  Price.  I  believe  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
the  next  Trident  submarine  bear  the  name  of 
this  dedicated  American. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  met  Mel 
Price  in  the  1960's.  I  was  thoroughly  im- 
pressed by  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and 
by  his  ability,  after  two  decades  in  Congress, 
to  be  a  man  on  the  street. 

Mel  Price  looked  at  being  a  Member  of 
Congress  as  another  way  in  which  he  could 
serve  his  country.  Many  have  recalled  that 
Mel  Price  heard  he  had  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress while  loading  apples  as  a  corporal  at  a 
Virginia  Army  Base.  He  went  from  loading 
apples  to  helping  America  use  its  World  War  II 
victory  to  propel  us  into  superpower  status. 

But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  people  who 
put  him  in  office.  He  epitomized  Tip  O'Neill's 
quote  of  a  former  Massachusetts  Governor  in 
O'Neill's  book,  "Man  of  the  House": 

Over  the  years,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  will  come  to  your  office  and  ask  for 
favors.  Some  of  these  favors  may  be  great, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  small.  Some  may 
be  important,  and  some  may  be  trivial. 
Some  will  be  easy,  some  will  be  difficult. 
But  always  rememt»er.  for  the  person  who 
comes  to  you.  that  favor  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  wor4d.  If  he  could  take 
care  of  it  himself,  he  wouldn't  be  here.  So 
treat  them  all  alike  and  try  to  help  every- 
body—no matter  how  big  or  how  small  the 
problem  is. 

When  Mel  Price  passed  away  on  April  22. 
this  country  lost  one  of  its  kindest  leaders. 
Mel  Price  began  his  service  to  this  Congress 
shortly  before  I  was  tx)rn,  and  growing  up  in 
southern  Illinois,  I  always  knew  him  as  Con- 
gressman. It  has  tjeen  an  honor  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  serve  as  part  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
with  this  distinguished  gentleman.  I  will  miss 
his  presence  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former  col- 
league. Congressman  Bob  McClory.  has 
asked  to  have  the  following  tribute  placed  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  the  final  trib- 
utes to  our  late  beloved  colleague.  Congress- 
man Melvin  Price. 

Tribute  to  Congressman  Melvin  Price 
Prom  Former  Congressman  Robert 
McClory 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  respect  and  pray- 
erful reflection  that  I  pay  tribute  to  my 
long-time  colleague  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  close  personal  friend. 
Congressman  Melvin  Price  of  Illinois.  Mel 
Price  and  his  wife.  Gari.  have  been  close 
personal  friends  of  my  wife.  Doris,  and  me 
during  the  entire  20  years  of  my  service  in 
the  U.S.  House  from  1963  to  1983— and 
thereafter— until  his  final  passing  on 
Friday.  April  22. 
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and  friendly  individual  and  yet  a 

effective  and  devoted  public  servant, 
earned  the  respect  and  support  of 
^_^es  in  the  Congress,  both  Repub- 
ind  Democrats,  as  a  result  of  his  dili- 
rtU  thoughtful  and  thorough  exercise 
egislative  authority  and  his  qualities 
Hip— particularly  as  Chairman  of 
_.^  Armed  Services  Committee, 
vife.   Doris,   find   I   have   been   close 
of  Mel  Price  and   his  wife,   Gari, 
our  years  of  service  together  in  the 
and  since  my  retirement  in  1983. 
_v^tion  and  respect  for  Mel  and  Gari 
ire  based  upon  a  close  relationship 
has   enabled   us   to   appreciate   the 
^s   of    loyalty,    mutual    respect    and 
^  service  which  have  contributed  to  our 
atociation  during  these  many  years, 
hour  my  wife.  Doris,  and  I  join  in 
„„te  of  respect  and  affection  for  Mel 
ind  offer  our  loving  and  prayerful 
i  to  his  devoted  and  beloved  wife, 
whom  we  extend  our  most  prayer- 
and  condolences. 
alLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
that  I  join  with  our  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  our  recently  deceased  col- 
the  late  Hon.  Melvin  Price  of  Illinois, 
passing  of  Mel  Price  removes  from 
midst  one  of  our  three  remaining  col- 
who   served   on   Capitol    Hill   while 
...  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  still  in  the 
House.   Accordingly,    Mel   Price   first 
to   Congress— as   did    Representative 
..  and  Representative  Pepper— during 
heady  years  when  a  new,  young  gen- 
came  to  Washington  Inspired  with  the 
doing  good  tor  our  fellow  Americans, 
Nation  assumed  a  new  position  In  the 
of  the  free  world's  stage. 
Price  was  a  fast  learner  and  soon 
one  of  the  most  respected  voices  in 
of  Congress.  In  the  field  of  armed 
his  expertise  was  considered  second 
both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  his 
Ing  chairman  of  that  committee  In  1974. 
Members  of  Congress  first  arrived  In 
C^amber  with  the  background  and  exper- 
Mel  Price  brought  with  him  upon  his 
election.  Although  he  began  his  career  as 
,._^-    reporter  specializing  In  politics, 
Vsportswriter,  he  later  served  for  10 
as  Administrative  Assistant  to  Congress- 
I  Idwin  Schaefer.  Those  earty  years— the 
Deal"  years — were  years  that  many  am- 
young  men  came  to  Washington  from 

the  Nation,  to  help  out  In  Govern- 

jervice,  and  to  learn  the  Ins  and  outs  of 

Hill  politics.  One  of  the  fellow  staff 

who  Mel  Price  befriended  In  those 

^ears  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  had 

position  with  a  Congressman  from 

I  am  sure  these  two  young  men  spent 

hours  discussing  policy  and  their  own 

plans. 

retirement  of  Congressman  Schaefer 

just  in  time  for  Mel  Price  to  serve  In 

during  World  War  II.  It  has  always 

his  colleagues  to  know  that  this 

;ared  so  deeply  for  our  Nation's  armed 

was  in  fact  a  serviceman  himself 

time  of  war.  Mel  Price,  in  fact,  was 

uniform  when  his  old  friends  and  neigh- 

jlected  him  for  the  first  of  his  22  consec- 

terms  in  the  House  in  1944. 

Speaker,  this  Chamber  Is  a  lesser  place 

withcijt  Melvin  Price  in  our  midst.  To  his 
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widow  Garaldine,  to  their  one  child,  and  to 
their  many  loved  ones,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  If  an  era  has  come  to  a  close. 
Fewer  and  fewer  are  the  numbers  of  those 
who,  like  Mel  Price,  directly  linked  us  to  the 
New  Deal  era  of  dynamic  change  In  America. 
Mel's  passing  Is  a  loss  to  all  of  us  In  this 
sense.  His  background  as  a  veteran  legislative 
insider  and  guide  provided  us  all  with  a  rich 
body  of  experience  which  he  unselfishly 
showed  us,  providing  counsel  and  leadership, 
yet  eschewing  partisanship.  I  have  drawn  a 
great  deal  of  insight  from  the  consummate  ex- 
ample set  by  Mel  with  respect  to  fairness  and 
Integrity. 

This  loss,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  me  more  than 
the  loss  of  a  colleague.  It  Is  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  distinguished  chairman  and  elder 
statesman.  Mel  Price  was  a  complex  person 
with  whom  I  often  disagreed,  yet  one  whom  I 
respected  both  as  a  friend  who  Inspired  me  to 
grow  and  to  mature,  and  as  a  skilled  legislator 
whose  low-key  manner  belied  considerable 
political  skill  and  power. 

Representative  Barbara  Jordan  once  said, 
"If  you're  going  to  play  the  game  properly, 
you'd  better  know  every  rule."  As  an  oppo- 
nent, Mel  Price  was  formidable,  knew  every 
rule,  and  how  to  use  them.  He  always  used 
them  fairiy,  however,  and  exemplified  our  na- 
tional tradition  of  vigorous,  democratic  debate 
of  Ideas  and  priorities.  For  example,  I  will 
always  remember  that  it  was  Chairman  Price 
who,  while  he  vehemently  disagreed  with  Its 
content,  graciously  allowed  floor  debate  and 
consideration  of  my  first-ever  substitute  to  his 
committee's  military  authorization  bill.  Over 
the  years,  and  we  were  colleagues  for  many, 
Mel  always  accomplished  his  goals  in  a 
manner  that  respected  the  dignity  of  opposing 
points  of  view. 

I  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker,  sum  up  the  more 
than  15  years  that  I  spent  working  alongside 
Mel  Price  In  this  one  brief  statement.  There 
Is  too  much  to  relate,  too  many  cherished 
memories  for  this  Member  to  impart  In  this 
forum.  But  I  will  always  fondly  remember  Mel, 
and  I  will  eternally  respect  his  legacy  of  Impar- 
tiality and  decency.  Sadly,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
qualities  are  always  in  short  supply.  How  fortu- 
nate we  were  to  have  known  an  Individual  so 
generously  vested  with  them  as  Melvin 
Price. 


Mel  Price  was  not  only  a  prominent  nation- 
al leader,  who  earned  the  respect  of  thou- 
sands of  colleagues  who  he  served  with 
during  the  past  five  decades,  he  also  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  his  dedicated  service  to 
the  people  of  the  21st  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  Mel  Price  who 
truly  dedicated  his  life  to  serving  the  people  of 
Illinois  and  our  Nation.  He  was  a  kind  and 
gentle  man  and  although  he  will  be  missed  by 
his  many  friends  in  the  House,  his  lifetime  of 
contributions  in  providing  for  a  strong  national 
defense  will  live  on  for  years  to  come.  Mel 
was  also  a  good  friend  who  I  admired  and  re- 
spected. 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  long-time  congressional  leader  and 
a  good  friend,  Mel  Price,  who  passed  away 
April  22. 

Mel  was  a  very  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress  for  44  years.  He  served  his  constitu- 
ents from  Illinois'  21st  District  with  unfailing 
dedication  and  he  served  our  Nation  with  a 
deep  sense  of  commitment. 

Mel  had  such  a  distinguished  record  for  so 
many  years.  But,  those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  will  especially  remember  his  accomplish- 
ments as  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  1 0  years. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  to  Improve  our 
national  defense.  He  knew  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  a  strong  military  and  he  never  wa- 
vered In  his  support  for  the  armed  services. 

I  enjoyed  working  with  Mel  and  I  will  miss 
him.  The  Congress  has  lost  one  of  Its  most 
valuable  leaders  and  our  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  public  servant  and  statesman. 

But,  the  contributions  made  by  Mel  Price 
during  his  44  years  In  Congress  will  not  be 
forgotten. 


/rmy 
tmpre  ssed 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  is  to 
be  commended  for  requesting  this  time  today 
to  honor  Congressman  Melvin  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, a  man  who  devoted  more  than  half  his 
life  to  this  great  body. 

For  a  short  time,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Mel  Price  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  was  an  outstanding  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  made  many  Important 
contributions  to  our  national  security  having 
spent  most  of  his  44  years  in  the  Congress  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  fact,  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  he  served  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  which  was  charged 
with  overseeing  the  development  of  our  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  commercial  nuclear  power  In- 
dustry. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  eulogized  our  late  colleague  Melvin 
Price,  a  man  of  profound  Integrity  who  was 
dedicated  to  this  institution  and  his  Illinois 
constituents. 

Mr.  Price  was  a  Member  with  many  virtues. 
And  certainly  his  unassuming  nature  was  high 
on  that  list.  Despite  his  many  and  frequent  ac- 
complishments In  this  legislative  arena,  he 
maintained  an  air  of  quiet  modesty. 

He  was  already  a  fixture  In  the  House  when 
I  arrived  here  more  than  23  years  ago.  My  first 
impression  was  that  here  was  a  man  of  princi- 
ple and  political  wrisdom.  Over  the  years  that 
Impression  never  changed.  Indeed,  time  after 
time  It  was  reinforced  In  actions  more  than 
words. 

He  will  be  missed,  for  his  compassion,  his 
knowledge  and  his  friendship.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  shining  example  of  our  politi- 
cal system  at  its  very  best. 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Price.  Congressman  Price  dedicated 


his  life  to  serving  the  people  of  his  home 
State  of  Illinois  and  his  country.  It  is  with  a 
great  sense  of  loss  that  I  say  he  will  be  ear- 
nestly missed. 

Representative  Price  strove  to  fulfill  with 
skill  and  devotion  all  that  he  undertook.  One 
obligation  he  took  upon  himself  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Nation's  safety.  With  this  In  mind, 
he  diligently  served  on  the  House  Armed 
Sen/ices  Committee. 

His  appointment  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  was  a  testimony  to  Con- 
gressman Price's  reputation  for  fairness. 
Indeed,  his  illustrious  legislative  career  of  44 
years  was  marked  by  his  dedication  to  justice 
and  his  unfailing  personal  Integrity. 

During  his  distinguished  career  In  the  public 
service,  Melvin  Price  touched  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  He  was  a  skillful  politi- 
cian, an  accomplished  legislator  and  a  devot- 
ed statesman.  It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  Honorable  Melvin  Price  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  his  colleagues. 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  great 
sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  our  col- 
league, Mel  Price.  Congressman  Price 
served  In  this  Congress  since  1944,  a  period 
which  spanned  the  tenures  of  eight  American 
Presidents.  He  was  uniquely  familiar  with  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  had  a  presence  here  which  we  will 
all  miss  very  much. 

During  the  period  of  Congressman  Price's 
congressional  career,  he  accomplished  many 
important  things  for  the  people  of  the  21st 
District  of  Illinois  and  for  the  Nation.  He  was 
the  coauthor  of  the  Price-Andeson  Act  and 
served  for  years  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  He  also  served  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  10  years. 

Mel  Price's  accomplishments  before  this 
body  were  many,  but  the  personal  side  of  this 
friend  and  colleague  is  the  legacy  he  left  In 
the  hearts  of  many  of  us  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  man  who  showed  tre- 
mendous courage  In  facing  the  obstacles  of 
serving  this  Congress  for  over  40  years.  His 
quiet  dignity  has  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
me  and  many  others  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him. 

May  the  memory  of  this  honorable  man  stay 
with  us  and  may  his  example  here  serve  us  as 
we  continue  the  work  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  life,  his  hopes  and  his  considerable  tal- 
ents. We  will  surely  miss  him. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honora- 
ble Melvin  Price  of  Illinois  who  recently 
passed  away  after  44  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Here  on  Capitol  Hill,  Mel  was  known  most 
for  his  four  decades  of  dedicated  sen/Ice  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  during 
a  time  when  our  weapons  systems  were  going 
through  drastic  changes— and  specifically  for 
his  10  years  of  leadership  as  chairman.  We 
owe  Mel  much  credit  for  the  position  of 
strength  and  readiness  In  our  defense  forces 
that  our  Nation  enjoys  today. 

However,  many  of  us  are  also  aware  of  the 
compassionate  and  unfailing  sen/ice  Mel  pro- 
vided to  lllnois'  21st  District.  Mel  was  admired 


by  his  colleagues  and  constituents  alike  for 
his  fairness,  honesty,  and  Integrity.  The  chair- 
manship of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
a  job  In  Itself,  but  Mel  devoted  most  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  meeting  the  needs  of  his 
constituency. 

In  his  later  years,  Mel  was  inflicted  with  ar- 
thritis and  a  mortal  illness.  But  because  of  his 
strong  commitment  to  his  constituents  and 
country,  Mel  continued  to  maintain  one  of  the 
highest  voting  percentages  In  the  House. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  we  are 
all  better  people  and  a  better  nation  because 
of  Mel  Price.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mel's  wife,  Geri,  his  son  Major  William,  his 
brother  Harold,  his  three  grandchildren,  the 
rest  of  his  family,  and  his  many,  many  friends. 

AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
ACT  OF  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens], 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Coelho],  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte],  and  I  introduced  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988 
which  will  protect  some  36  million  dis- 
abled Americans  from  discrimination. 
The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
has  been  designed  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Handicapped,  appoint- 
ed by  President  Reagan  to  advise  the 
Federal  Government  on  policy  affect- 
ing disabled  Americans.  I  turn  to  this 
council's  report  from  January  of  this 
year,  "On  the  Threshold  of  Independ- 
ence,"  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
this  act. 

A  major  obstacle  to  achieving  the  so- 
cietal goals  of  equal  opportunity  and 
full  participation  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  is  the  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation. Discrimination  consists  of  the 
unnecessary  and  unfair  deprivation  of 
an  opportunity  because  of  some  char- 
acteristic of  a  person.  It  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  equal  opportunity.  The  severity 
and  pervasiveness  of  discrimination 
against  people  with  disabilities  is  well- 
documented. 

Existing  nondiscrimination  laws,  such  as 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  are  extremely  important  and  have  en- 
gendered much  progress.  In  an  overall  con- 
text, however,  our  Nation's  laws  provide  m- 
adequate  protection  from  discrimination  for 
people  with  disabilities.  Current  statutes  are 
not  comparable  in  their  scope  of  protection 
against  discrimination  to  those  afforded 
racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minorities  and 
women  under  civil  rights  laws. 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  a  bedrock  right 
in  our  society,  and  discrimination  against 
people  because  of  their  disabilities  is  an  un- 
acceptable denial  of  that  right.  Such  dis- 
crimination is  not  only  an  affront  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  involved,  but  it  under- 
mines Federal  programs  that  attempt  to 
promote  the  independence  and  self-suffi- 
ciency of  persons  with  disabilities.  Discrimi- 
nation is  a  significant  reason  why  many 
people  with  disabilities  are  trapped  in  situa- 
tions of  dependency— dependency  which 
costs  our  Nation  dearly,  both  in  lost  poten- 


tial productivity  and  in  dollars  spent  for 
support  programs. 
President  Reagan  has  declared: 
"Our  Nations  commitment  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  will  have  little  meaning 
if  we  deny  such  protection  to  those  who 
have  not  been  blessed  with  the  same  physi- 
cal or  mental  gifts  we  too  often  take  for 
granted.  I  support  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  the  handicapped,  and 
remain  determined  that  such  laws  be  vigor- 
ously enforced. " 

To  address  the  problem  of  discrimination 
against  persons  with  disabilities,  [we  need] 
comprehensive  equal  opportunity  protection 
for  persons  with  disabilities  .  .  .  [Current 
laws  have]  large  gaps  in  coverage,  shortcom- 
ings and  inconsistencies  in  interpretation 
and  application,  and  deficiencies  in 
enforcement  .  .  .  legislative  improvements 
(are  needed].  Chief  among  these  is  the  en- 
actment of  a  compreherisive  equal  opportu- 
nity statute  providing  clear  standards  of 
nondiscrimination,  with  broad  coverage  par- 
alleling laws  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex,  re'igion  and  national 
origin. 

In  forums  with  citizens  with  disabilities 
across  the  Nation,  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  has  heard  over  and  over 
that  discrimination  is  the  number  one  prob- 
lem faced  by  individuals  with  disabilities. 

■Bringing  Disabled  Americans  into  the 
Mainstream, "  a  nationwide  poll  conducted 
in  1986  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  un- 
derscores the  conclusion  that  discrimination 
is  a  problem  that  people  with  disabilities 
frequently  experience.  Respondents  identi- 
fied a  variety  of  types  of  discrimination,  de- 
nials of  life  and  health  insurance,  denials  of 
educational  opportunities,  lack  of  access  to 
public  buildings  and  public  bathrooms,  the 
al)sence  of  accessible  transportation,  and 
various  forms  of  social  rejection  (others 
shying  away  or  feeling  sorry  for  them).  One- 
fourth  of  those  interviewed  said  that  they 
personally  had  encountered  job  discrimina- 
tion because  of  their  disabilities.  Forty- 
seven  percent  of  those  individuals  who  were 
not  employed  or  employed  less  than  full- 
time  listed  disability  as  an  important  reason 
why  they  were  not  capable  of  doing  a  full- 
time  job.  In  a  subsequent  Harris  pwll  of  em- 
ployers (1987).  three-fourths  of  managers  of 
businesses  reported  that  people  with  disabil- 
ities "often  encounter  job  discrimination 
from  employers." 

The  first  Harris  poll  found  great  support 
among  individuals  with  disabilities  for  legal 
protection  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  disability.  Its  survey  report  de- 
clared: 

"When  it  comes  to  how  disabled  persons 
should  be  treated  under  the  law,  a  near  con- 
sensus emerges.  Three  out  of  every  four 
(75%)  disabled  persons  believe  that  civil 
rights  laws  that  protect  minorities  against 
discrimination  should  also  protect  them. 
Only  17%  disagree."  Such  strong  support 
for  legal  protection  from  discrimination  cor- 
rotKjrates  the  Council  s  priority  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  comprehensive  equal  opportu- 
nity law. 

Employment  is  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial components  of  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  of  1988.  On  em- 
ployment, the  report  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Handicap  stated: 

"Employment  has  consistently  headed  the 
list  of  major  concerns  of  persons  with  dis- 
abilities in  this  country.  As  is  true  for  most 
other  Americans,  a  major  prerequisite  to 
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....  significant  finding  from  the  first 
poll  was  that  66%  of  working  age  per- 
rt  disabilities,  who  are  not  working. 
„  have  a  job.  This  overwhelming  ab- 
rom  the  labor  force  of  people  with  a 
desire  to  work  is  a  tragic  failure  of 

dream. 

from  the  first  Harris  poll  coupled 
^  importance  of  employment  in  the 
persons  with  disabilities  generated  a 
Harris  poll  devoted  solely  to  employ- 
Employing  Disabled  Americans." 
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increase  the  employment  of  persons 
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Another  significant  finding  dispelled 
myth   about   the   cost   of 
a  disabled  person: 

5,  of  managers  said  that  the  cost  of 

ing   persons  with   disabilities   is  no 

than  the  cost  of  hiring  non-disabled 

workers.  Most  employers  appearded  to  be 

to  consider  the  employment  of  more 

ed  people  if  they  are  qualified." 

Unjorlunately,  data  from  the  survey  indi- 

that  without  some  new  stimulus,  the 

-.yyment  of  disabled  people  is  unlikely 

iifcrease   significantly.    Most    managers 

ht   that   their  company   was   already 

enough  to  employ  disabled  people  and 

„ _1  not  make  greater  efforts  to  do  so. 

Employers    gave    the    hiring    of    disabled 

a  lower  priority  than  the  hiring  of 

from  minority  groups  and  elderly 

Furthermore,  disabled  people  are 


the  least  likely  to  be  viewed  as  an  excellent 
source  of  employees. 

So  a  ban  on  employment  discrimina- 
tion will  be  necessary  if  the  obvious 
potential  of  disabled  Americans  to 
work  is  to  become  a  reality. 

Another  critical  area  of  the  act  is  a 
ban  against  discrimination  in  housing. 
The  council  described  housing  as  "a 
major  prerequisite  to  social  integra- 
tion and  living  independently  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities,"  and  noted: 

•The  lack  of  appropriate  housing  opportu- 
nities for  individuals  with  disabilities  fre- 
quently results  in  the  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive institutionalization  of  such  persons. 
Available  data  suggest  that  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding appropriate  housing  options  for 
people  with  disabilities  are  well  worth  the 
investment  because  of  the  significant  sav- 
ings that  may  be  engendered  by  enabling 
disabled  people  to  live  in  the  community, 
get  jobs,  and  pay  taxes.  Various  reports  of 
Federal  agencies,  disabled  persons,  and  the 
few  formal  studies  of  the  subject  have  docu- 
mented a  serious  shortage  of  housing  op- 
tions for  people  with  disabilities. 

Also  covered  by  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  is  discrimination  in  the 
area  of  transportation.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  stated  that: 

•  •  •  Accessible  transportation  is  a  critical 
component  of  a  national  policy  that  pro- 
motes the  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency 
of  people  with  disabilities.  People  who 
cannot  get  to  work  or  to  the  voting  place 
cannot  exercise  their  rights  and  obligations 
as  citizens.  According  to  Government  data 
(DOT.  1978),  the  number  of  transporta- 
tion—handicapped people,  7.4  million  in 
urban  areas:  of  that  group  1.4  million  are 
unable  to  use  transit  at  all.  Transportation 
is  not  a  problem  in  a  vacuum— the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  is  increased  exponen- 
tially by  complex  interactions  between 
transportation  and  employment,  housing, 
independent  living,  education,  and  leisure 
set  ivi  tics. 

The  1986  Harris  poll  *  *  *  underscores  the 
fact  that  transportation  is  a  major  problem 
for  persons  with  disabilities.  A  clear  majori- 
ty of  disabled  persons  state  that  their  dis- 
ability prevents  them  from  getting  around, 
socializing,  or  going  to  cultural  events  as 
much  as  they  would  like.  Forty-nine  percent 
of  the  respondents  believe  that  their  mobili- 
ty is  limited  because  they  'are  not  able  to 
use  public  transportation  or  because  (they] 
cant  get  special  transportation  or  someone 
to  give  [them]  a  ride  when  [they]  need 
one."  .    . 

Transportation  barriers  not  only  limit 
social  and  community  life;  they  also  severe- 
ly restrict  employment  options,  and  may  ex- 
plain a  portion  of  the  66%  of  disabled  per- 
sons who  are  without  jobs.  According  to  the 
Harris  survey,  approximately  three  out  of 
ten  people  say  that  a  lack  of  accessible  or 
affordable  transportation  is  an  important 
reason  why  they  are  not  working. 

Discrimination  in  public  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  destructive  lim- 
itations facing  disabled  people.  For  an 
eloquent  statement  on  this  issue,  I 
quote  Paul  Cheremeta,  past  president 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
in  Paraplegia  News,  January  1984: 

Public  transportation  is  something  most 
Americans  take  for  granted. 


Say  what  you  will  about  your  local  transit 
authority— the  buses  may  be  dirty  and 
crowded,  the  drivers  may  be  rude,  and  the 
fare  may  have  doubled  since  last  year— but 
most  people  can  be  assured  that  there  will 
be  a  bus  going  their  way  at  8:15  in  the  morn- 
ing and  5:15  in  the  evening  and  most  likely 
at  decent  intervals  throughout  the  day  as 
well. 

The  picture  changes  dramatically  if  one 
uses  a  wheelchair  or  is  otherwise  physically 
unable  to  climb  the  stairs  into  a  bus  or 
train. 

Mr.  Cheremeta  continued  to  say 
that: 

Most  of  us  in  this  unfortunate  predica- 
ment have  been  precluded  from  any  mean- 
ingful use  of  public  transportation. 

The  technology  to  make  buses  and  trains 
accessible  has  clearly  been  developed.  But  a 
lack  of  understanding  among  transit  opera- 
tors, the  regulators  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  public  officials,  and  to  some 
extent  the  general  public  has  added  up  to 
only  a  few  systems  in  this  country  currently 
being  accessible. 

Some  of  the  misconception  about  disabled 
people  are  that  we  are  extremely  intolerant 
of  bad  weather,  will  not  know  how  to  re- 
spond during  an  emergency,  will  be  easy  tar- 
gets for  criminals,  and  will  take  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  to  board  and  unload. 
Furthermore  he  noted  that: 
Operators  and  regulators  are  also  preoccu- 
pied with  budgets  and  are  convinced, 
through  their  own  statistical  manipulations, 
that  mainline  accessibility  will  be  far  too  ex- 
pensive to  provide.  Many  operators  have  a 
•farebox"  mentality  rather  than  a  service 
orientation.  They  are  dedicated  to  moving 
as  many  people  as  possible  from  Point  A  to 
Point  B  while  generating  the  maximum  rev- 
enue possible. 

Many  transit  operators  have  become  en- 
amored with  •dial-a-ride"  or  "paratransit" 
services.  They  point  out  that  many  disabled 
persons  would  rather  be  picked  up  and  de- 
livered door  to  door.  I  ask,  •What  rational 
person  would  choose  a  bus  rather  than  a 
taxi  if  the  price  were  the  same?" 

The  truth  is  that  van  service  cannot  be 
operated  with  the  same  frequency  and  con- 
venience as  the  existing  bus  or  rail  service. 
In  many  cities,  disabled  citizens  must  re- 
serve rides  days  in  advance,  and  waiting  pe- 
riods of  several  months  for  enrollment  into 
these  programs  are  not  uncommon.  To  pro- 
vide anything  even  resembling  mainline 
service  would  be  expensive. 

Some  transit  operators  are  finally  recog- 
nizing this  fact.  As  to  claims  that  lift  equip- 
ment is  unreliable,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  proper  maintenance  and  training  can 
overcome  most  problems.*  *  * 

Transit  operators  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  have  misunderstood  the 
true  desires  of  disabled  people.  They  have 
failed  to  realize  that  we  are  seeking  to  live  a 
life  as  'normal"  as  possible.  To  live  a  mean- 
ingful life,  one  must  be  able  to  work,  play, 
and  travel  with  the  same  regularity  as  a 
non-disabled  citizen.  Their  well-intentioned 
but  misguided  •paternalism"  will  hinder 
rather  than  help  our  cause.*  *  * 

The  fight  for  accessible  mass  transporta- 
tion is  far  from  over,  but  we  are  making 
progress.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tions  •Final  Regulations"  are  in  keeping 
with  the  disappointing  recent  legacy  of  that 
department.  Many  transit  authorities 
remain  unconvinced  that  they  have  any  ob- 
ligation to  the  disabled  public  other  than  to 


devote  3%  of  their  overall  expenses  to  some 
sort  of  effort,  thanks  to  DOT. 

Since  that  time,  a  Federal  court  veri- 
fied this  judgment  by  abolishing  the 
arbitrary  3  percent  cost  ceiling  estab- 
lished by  DOT. 

Yet  public  transportation  is  a  service  to 
which  all  are  entitled,  disabled  and  non-dis- 
abled alike.  Our  belief  in  this  principle  is 
firm  and  we  will  ultimately  prevail. 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
of  1988  would  bring  about  this  vision 
of  equality.  It  requires  that  bus  sys- 
tems gradually  become  completely  ac- 
cessible to  mobility-impaired  people 
who  can't  climb  normal  bus  steps. 
"^  Every  new  bus  is  to  have  a  lift,  which 
adds  as  little  as  under  5  percent  to  the 
cost  of  the  bus.  Existing  buses  will  be 
replaced  gradually,  and  a  transition 
time  limit  will  be  set  so  that  by  a  rea- 
sonable date,  all  buses  will  be  accessi- 
ble. 

Whether  adding  lifts  to  buses  is  a 
necessary  expenditure  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  over  the 
last  15  years.  Some  proponents  have 
argued  that  paratransit,  a  supplemen- 
tary service,  often  called  "Dial-a- 
Ride,"  is  an  adequate  substitute.  Para- 
transit usually  means  a  number  of  lift- 
equipped  vans  which  provide  a 
demand-response  service,  meaning 
that  disabled  people  schedule  rides 
and  are  picked  up  at  their  homes  and 
delivered  to  their  destination,  to  the 
disabled. 

Paratransit  is  a  completely  separate 
and  segregated  service.  This  topic  was 
aptly  addressed  by  James  J.  Weisman 
and  Arlene  Battis  in  the  same  issue  of 
"Paraglegia  News": 

In  1896,  in  the  case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  found 
that  'separate  but  equal "  transportation  fa- 
cilities for  blacks  was  not  unconstitutional 
and  discriminatory.  Over  half  a  century 
later,  the  Court  acknowledged  its  error;  and 
in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  determined 
that  "separate"  facilities  are  "inherently 
unequal.'" 

It  is  not  coincidental  that  Plessy  v.  Fergu- 
son was  a  transportation  case.  The  freedom 
to  travel  is  fundamental  to  the  American 
lifestyle.  A  policy  that  restricts  an  individ- 
uaVs  right  to  travel  unimpeded  also  has  the 
effect  of  restricting  an  individuars  access  to 
education,  employment,  housing  and  medi- 
cal care.  Moreover,  the  inability  to  travel  is 
tantamount  to  the  inability  to  interact  with 
others. 

It  would  seem  that,  at  least  since  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  'separate  but  equal" 
government  policies  have  been  outlawed 
and  abandoned.  An  examination  of  the 
struggle  of  the  disabled  community  to  gain 
access  to  mass  transit  vehicles  and  facilities, 
however,  reveals  that  "separate  but  equal" 
solutions  to  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  disabled  are  desired  by  many  federal, 
state  and  local  authorities.  Even  "separate 
but  equal"'  solutions  have  been  approved  by 
politicians  and  passed  judicial  muster. 

However,  experience  has  accumulat- 
ed to  show  that  its  separateness  is  not 
paratransit's  only  problem.  Paratran- 
sit can  never  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  equipping  our  nation's  buses  with 
lifts  because  it  simply  can't  provide 


anywhere  near  the  equivalent  service. 
To  explain  why.  I  quote  from  a  ques- 
tion/answer guide  in  "Paraplegia 
News. "  October  1981: 

Question.  What  about  paratransit?  Isn't  it 
more  convenient  for  the  disabled  than  ac- 
cessible fixed-route  bus  or  train  service? 

Answer.  [That]  depends  on  what  one 
means  by  the  word  "convenient."  In  most 
U.S.  cities,  paratransit  functions  with  some 
or  all  of  the  following  limitations:  You  have 
to  be  certified  as  "medically  eligible"  to  use 
the  service:  you  must  register  in  advance  to 
use  the  service,  or  sometimes  you  must  be 
placed  on  a  waiting  list  for  the  service;  you 
must  ride  the  service  only  during  weekday 
off-peak  hours;  and  your  destination  must 
be  within  the  paratransit  zone  of  operation. 
Usually  travel  to  an  adjacent  paratransit 
zone  means  a  higher  fare.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  accessible  fixed-route  service,  all 
one  must  do  is  get  to  the  bus  or  train  stop. 
Everyone  is  eligible;  no  advance  notice  is 
necessary;  one  can  ride  during  off-peak 
hours,  but  also  during  rush  hours,  evenings, 
and  on  weekends:  and  one  can  ride  through- 
out the  service  area  where  accessible  equip- 
ment is  provided.  Accessible  fixed-route 
service  is  far  more  convenient,  if  the  word 
"convenient"  is  understood  in  terms  of  level 
and  frequency  of  service. 

I  will  inject  that  studies  once  alleg- 
ing that  disabled  people  tend  to  prefer 
paratransit,  "pick-up-at-your-house" 
type  service  to  lifts  on  buses,  have 
been  shown  to  be  unsound  because 
they  never  informed  the  surveyed  dis- 
abled persons  that,  in  choosing  para- 
transit. they  were  also  choosing  limit- 
ed times,  areas,  and  numbers  of  rides. 
Back  to  Paraplegia  News. 
Queslion.  But.  isn't  paratransit  a  good 
substitute  for  making  fixed-route  transit  ac- 
cessible? 

Answer.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  consider 
the  appropriateness  of  paratransit  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mass  transit  accessibility  is  to 
think  of  the  operation  of  the  taxicab,  the 
most  common  form  of  paratransit  in  U.S. 
cities.  The  fare  for  a  taxi  is  relatively  inex- 
pensive for  a  short  trip.  The  taxi  fare  rises 
.substantially  for  longer  trips.  The  time  and 
the  distance  traveled  simply  add  to  the  op- 
erating cost  of  the  taxi  for  long  trips,  so  the 
fare  increases.  The  same  is  true  of  paratran- 
sit service  for  the  disabled.  This  is  precisely 
why  limits  are  placed  on  the  operation  of 
paratransit  services.  If  paratransit  was  open 
to  all  disabled  persons,  to  travel  any  time  of 
the  day  or  evening  to  any  destination  in  the 
transit  service  area,  its  operating  costs 
would  skyrocket.  The  only  cost-effective  use 
of  paratransit  as  a  substitute  would  possibly 
be  for  a  limited  number  of  short  trips.  For 
most  transit  uses,  paratransit  is  simply  too 
expensive. 

Question.  But  aren"t  paratransit  services 
cheaper  than  the  cost  needed  to  make  fixed- 
route  transit  accessible? 

Answer.  The  most  important  consider- 
ation here  is  the  level  and  frequency  of 
paratransit  service.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
paratransit  is  cheaper,  if  the  amount  of 
service  available  on  paratransit  is  not  equal 
to  the  amount  of  service  available  in  mass 
transit.  If  paratransit  services  for  the  dis- 
abled were  established  to  provide  exactly 
the  same  service  which  is  available  on  fixed- 
route  service,  the  cost  would  be  far  greater. 
Cost  is  a  relative  factor,  which  depends 
upon  what  is  to  be  achieved  by  spending  the 
funds. 


For  example,  in  one  U.S.  city,  $4  million 
was  available  to  provide  some  form  of  tran- 
sit service  for  the  disabled.  The  city  plan- 
ners estimated  that,  if  a  paratransit  service 
was  established  for  weekday  trips  only,  ap- 
proximately 1.200  one-way  trips  per  week- 
day could  be  provided  for  the  disabled.  No 
evening  and  weekend  would  be  allowed,  and 
the  $4  million  would  be  exhausted  at  the 
end  of  one  year"s  time. 

For  the  same  $4  million,  it  was  estimated 
by  city  planners  that  approximately  250 
lifts  could  be  purchased  for  fixed-route 
buses.  Accessible  bus  service  would  be  avail- 
able on  about  20  routes.  7  days  per  week,  17 
hours  per  day.  And  the  lift  equipment 
would  last  as  long  as  the  bus— about  12 
years.  A  decision  wsis  made  to  purchase  the 
250  lifu,  because  for  the  $4  million  outlay,  a 
more  lasting  and  frequent  accessible  service 
could  be  provided. 

Paratrarisit  service  is  not  cheaper  than 
mass  transit  service.  It  is  less  expensive  only 
if  its  operating  characteristics  are  scaled 
downward. 

This  examination  demonstrates  that 
a  requirement  for  transit  districts  to 
purchase  accessible  vehicles  is  neces- 
sary for  transportation  barriers  to  be 
truly  removed. 

In  conclusion,  I  encourage  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  join  me  in  a  pro- 
foundly beautiful  vision  of  the  future: 
a  future  in  which  disabled  people  are 
not  segregated  and  excluded,  but 
rather  participate  fully  in  every  aspect 
of  our  society.  The  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  of  1988  will  make  a 
considerable  contribution  toward  that 
future.  I  paraphrase  from  the  pro- 
phetic description  of  such  an  integrat- 
ed society,  described  in  "The  Unex- 
pected Minority."  by  John  Gliedman 
and  William  Roth: 

An  era  arrived  when  the  United  States  of 
America  genuinely  respected  the  needs  and 
the  Humanity  of  handicapped  people.  What 
would  a  visitor  [to  our  country  see]? 

To  begin  witn,  the  traveler  would  see  that 
a  market  of  millions  of  children  and  tens  of 
millions  of  adults  is  not  ignored.  Many  in- 
dustries catered  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  Some  of  these  needs  would  be 
purely  medical  because  many  handicaps  re- 
quire special  drugs  and  appliances  to  ensure 
the  normal  operation  of  bodily  functions. 
But  many  would  not  be  medical.  The  visitor 
would  find  industries  producing  everyday 
household  and  domstic  appliances  designed 
for  the  use  of  people  with  poor  motor  co- 
ordination. He  would  see  cheap  automobiles 
that  could  be  safely  and  easily  driven  by  a 
paraplegic  or  a  quadriplegic.  He  would  see  a 
profusion  of  specialized  and  sometimes 
quite  simple  gadgets  designed  to  enhance 
the  control  of  a  handicapped  person  over 
his  physical  world— special  hand  tools, 
office  supplies,  can  openers,  eating  utensils, 
and  the  like. 

Backing  up  this  family  of  industries  he 
would  find  a  research  and  development 
base,  a  network  of  laboratories  and  insti- 
tutes at  least  as  numerous  as  the  research 
and  development  base  of  the  Apollo  space 
program— the  other  instance  of  our  society's 
bringing  to  bear  its  vast  technological  re- 
sources to  design  special  prosthetic  devices 
(i.e.  the  elaborate  support  systems  necessary 
to  allow  a  man  to  travel  in  space  and  to 
walk  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon). 
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traveler  would  see  all  these  things  be- 
roughly  one-tenth  of  all  children  are 
ipped,  and  at  least  half  of  all  able- 
bodied  adults  have  a  disabled  spouse,  child, 
or  close  friend. 
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future.   Support   the   Americans 
Disabilities  Act  of  1988. 
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_  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 


gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  into  law  S.  90,  which  ex- 
panded the  boundaries  of  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve  and  the  Florida  Panther  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  effect  a  major  land 
exchange  to  acquire  most  of  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  that  new  law.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
United  States  is  agreeing  to  close  the  Phoenix 
Indian  School  and  transfer  to  private  interests 
most  of  the  extremely  valuable  104  acres  on 
which  the  school  sits  in  north  central  Phoenix. 
Major  interstate  land  exchanges  are  rare, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  this  proposal  helps  to 
demonstrate  why.  The  negotiations  to  achieve 
this  legislation  and  the  accompanying  ex- 
change agreement  have  been  unusually  long, 
difficult  and  complex.  Members  of  the  Arizona 
congressional  delegation  have  themselves 
been  intimately  involved  in  these  negotiations 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Collier  family,  which  owns 
the  Florida  lands,  have  been  working  at  this 
proposal  even  longer. 

Our  work  has  involved  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  property,  the  future  of  many 
Indian  children,  and  numerous  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  the  developer,  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  United 
States  and  others.  This  painstaking  effort  has 
produced  an  exchange  proposal  that  I  believe 
to  be  fair  to  all  the  parties  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  United  States  would  ac- 
quire from  the  Collier  family  about  118,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  added  to  Big  Cypress  and 
the  Florida  Panther  preserves.  These  lands 
are  valued  at  about  $45.1  million.  In  addition, 
the  Colliers  would  pay  the  United  States  an 
addition  $34.9  million.  In  exchange,  the  Col- 
liers would  acquire  68  of  the  104  acres  of  the 
Phoenix  Indian  School  property. 

The  cash  wnll  be  used  to  finance  a  trust 
fund  to  be  used  for  the  educational  and  child- 
welfare  needs  of  Arizona  Indian  tribes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  closure  of  the  Phoenix  Indian 
School  is  a  necessary  but  very  regrettable 
step.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  profound  moral 
obligation  to  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  this  property  to  address  the  critical  educa- 
tional and  social  needs  of  the  Indian  peoples 
affected  by  the  closure. 

A  major  concern  has  been  to  assure  that 
the  taxpayers  receive  full  value  for  this  highly 
valuable  asset— the  Phoenix  Indian  School  is, 
by  some  accounts,  the  most  valuable  plot  of 
uftan  in-fill  land  anywhere  in  the  country.  To 
do  this,  the  bill  contains  a  very  unusual  fea- 
ture. After  the  Colliers  and  the  city  of  Phoenix 
have  completed  an  unprecedented  planning 
and  zoning  process  and  before  the  site  is  ac- 
tually transferred  to  the  developer,  the  United 
States  will  put  the  property  on  the  open 
market.  If  the  United  States  receives  a  quali- 
fied offer  higher  than  that  agreed  to  by  the 
Colliers,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
match  that  offer  or  the  property  will  be  sold  to 
the  new  and  higher  bidder.  We  therefore  have 
a  strong  market  element  in  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  city  of  Phoenix  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, which  nfiaintains  a  major  medical 


facility  on  land  adjacent  to  the  school,  also 
have  major  concerns  to  be  addressed. 

You  can  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  104 
acres  of  open  space  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  cities  in  America  is  a  sub- 
ject of  very  lively  discussion  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Phoenix.  There  is  strong  sentiment  in 
Phoenix  that  this  land  should  in  its  entirety 
become  a  city  park.  Phoenix  is  notably  lacking 
in  public  open  space  and  the  dream  of  a 
major  park  in  the  central  city— Phoenix"  Cen- 
tral Park— has  held  the  imagination  of  many 
for  years.  Frankly,  it  is  a  dream  I  share. 

Unfortunately,  the  city  of  Phoenix  is  not  in  a 
position  to  purchase  the  property  at  its  market 
value— appraised  at  a  minimum  of  $122  mil- 
lion. Nor  is  the  United  States  in  a  position  to 
provide  the  entire  parcel  to  the  city  at  less 
than  fair  market  value  if  it  is  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  Arizona  Indians  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  legislation,  however,  confirms  an  agree- 
ment between  the  city  and  the  Colliers  afford- 
ing the  city  the  right  to  purchase  any  or  all  of 
the  property  from  the  Colliers  for  the  same 
price,  on  a  prorated  basis,  as  the  Colliers  will 
have  acquired  from  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  city  is  guranteed  20  acres  of  the  site 
at  no  cost  strictly  for  use  as  public  open  and 
recreation.  Thus,  the  city  is  assured  of  a  qual- 
ity pari<  and  the  opportunity  to  expand  it  sig- 
nificantly. 

Finally,  the  exchange  presents  an  unparal- 
leled opportunity  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center.  The  veterans  population  served  by 
this  facility  in  Arizona  and  throughout  the 
Southwest  virill  be  growing  exponentially  in  the 
next  several  decades— faster  than  in  any 
other  region  of  the  county.  The  already 
cramped  VA  hospital  needs  to  expand.  This 
legislation  makes  11.5  acres  available  to  the 
VA  for  that  expansion,  and  an  addrtional  4.5 
acres  would  be  available  for  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Arizona  should  it  elect  to  participate 
in  the  creation  of  a  State  veterans'  nursing 
home  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  fonward  to  woricing  with 
my  colleagues  in  moving  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Summary  of  Arizona-Florida  Land 
Exchange  Act  of  1988 
The  Arizona-Florida  Land  Exchange  Act 
of  1988  provides  for  the  exchange  of  proper- 
ty in  Phoenix.  Arizona  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with 
Florida  property  owned  by  Collier,  to  allow 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  to  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  and  other  conserva- 
tion units  in  Florida.  The  bill  also  sets  forth 
the  manner  in  which  the  Arizona  property 
is  to  be  disposed,  provides  for  the  closure  of 
the  Phoenix  Indian  High  School,  and  estab- 
lishes tribal  educational  trust  funds. 

DISPOSITION  or  THE  PROPERTY 

Within  three  years  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  Collier  will  have  an  option  to 
purchase  the  Phoenix  property  under  the 
terms  of  an  Exchange  Agreement  signed  by 
Collier  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  ratified  by  this  legislation.  The  basic 
terms  of  the  Exchange  Agreement  are  that 
Collier  will  acquire  the  Phoenix  Indian 
School  property  in  exchange  for  Florida 
lands  owned  by  Collier,  which  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve 


and  other  conservation  units,  and  approxi- 
mately $34.8  million  for  deposit  into  tribal 
education  trust  funds. 

Collier  must  first  provide  preliminary 
notice  that  it  may  accept  the  offer  to  pur- 
chase the  property  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Mayor  of  Phoenix,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Governor  of  Arizona,  the  InterTribal  Coun- 
cil of  Arizona,  and  the  governing  body  of 
the  Navajo  tribe. 

The  City  of  Phoenix  will  be  given  twenty 
acres  of  the  property  at  no  cost  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  land  be  permanently 
used  to  provide  for  public  open  space  and 
recreation.  The  specific  location  of  the 
twenty  acres  will  be  determined  through 
the  public  planning  process. 

The  Veterans  Administration  will  be 
granted  administrative  jurisdiction  over 
eleven  and  one-half  acres  of  the  property  to 
allow  for  expansion  of  the  V.A.  hospital. 
The  location  of  the  V.A.  parcel  is  to  be  adja- 
cent to  the  current  V.A.  property,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  V.A.  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  also  directed  to  participate 
and  cooperate  in  the  public  planning  proc- 
ess. 

The  State  of  Arizona  will  be  given  four 
and  one-half  acres  of  the  school  property  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  state  nurs- 
ing home  for  veterans,  with  the  location  of 
the  parcel  to  be  determined  through  the 
public  planning  process. 

If  the  Veterans  Administration  does  not 
use  all  of  the  property  allocated  for  its  use, 
the  unused  land  will  revert  back  to  the 
United  States,  with  first  right  of  purchase 
being  offered  to  the  City  of  Phoenix,  with 
the  requirement  that  the  land  be  perma- 
nently used  for  public  open  space  and  recre- 
ation. The  purchase  price  is  to  reflect  the 
restriction  in  use.  If  the  City  does  not  elect 
to  purchase  the  parcel,  then  the  land  is  to 
be  offered  to  the  purchaser  at  either  fair 
market  value  or  $1.2  million  per  acre,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  then  must 
give  public  notice  that  the  Phoenix  proper- 
ty is  being  offered  for  sale.  Potential  buyers 
must  agree  to  pay  for  the  property  in  a 
single  cash  payment,  enter  into  the  trust 
fund  agreement,  and  enter  into  an  identical 
planning  and  zoning  agreement  with  the 
City  of  Phoenix.  The  minimum  acceptable 
price  is  a  cash  amount  that  will  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  Collier's  Florida  properties, 
the  money  for  the  trust  funds,  and  a  reim- 
bursement of  Collier's  costs  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  planning  process 
and  planning  and  zoning  process. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  than  an  ac- 
ceptable offer  has  been  submitted,  then  Col- 
lier has  thirty  days  to  match  the  new  offer 
and  purchase  the  property.  If  there  was  no 
acceptable  offer,  then  Collier  may  purchase 
the  property  under  the  terms  of  the  Ex- 
change Agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Planning  and 
Zoning  Agreement  signed  by  the  City  of 
Phoenix  and  Collier,  the  City  will  have  the 
option  of  purchasing  additional  undevel- 
oped land  from  Collier  by  paying  the  fair 
market  value  for  the  land.  If  another  buyer 
purchases  the  land,  that  buyer  must  enter 
into  a  planning  and  zoning  agreement  which 
contains  the  same  provision. 

CLOSURE  OF  THE  PHOENIX  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed 
to  close  the  Phoenix  Indian  High  School  be- 
tween June  1  and  September  1.  1988.  The 


Secretary  must  notify  each  student  and  the 
governing  body  of  the  affected  tril)es  of  the 
closure  within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  the  Act. 

TRANSFER  OF  JtmiSDICTION 

Once  the  school  is  closed,  the  property 
will  be  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service.  The  property  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  considered  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 

To  compensate  for  the  school  closure,  two 
educational  trust  funds  will  be  created:  one 
for  the  Navajo  tribe,  and  one  for  the  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Arizona  InterTribal  Coun- 
cil. The  funds  will  consist  of  the  monetary 
proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
school  property.  The  use  of  the  trust 
income  is  limited  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional and  child-welfare  programs,  activities, 
and  services,  and  the  construction,  improve- 
ment and  repair  of  related  facilities. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  20  minutes,  today  and 
for  5  minutes,  on  May  4. 


Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Saiki. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hoyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Coelho  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Atkins. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Darden  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Brennan. 
Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Ek;KART  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Kanjorski,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Aspin  en  bloc  amendment,  on  H.R. 
4264,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bunking)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 


ENROLLED  BIIA&  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1811.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  to  veterans  (and 
survivors  of  such  veterans)  who  participated 
.in  atmospheric  or  underwater  nuclear  tests 
as  part  of  the  United  States  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  program  or  on  the  American  oc- 
cupation of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan, 
and  who  suffer  from  certain  diseases  that 
may  be  attributable  to  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation,  and  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2616.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise,  improve,  and 
extend  various  veterans'  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  2889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prances 
Silver; 

H.R.  3025.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Appalachian  States 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact;  and 

H.R.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
W.  Gay. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee oi  House  Administration,  reported 
that  1  hat  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing di  ite  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  ai>proval.  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Hous(  of  the  following  titles: 
<  In  April  29,  1988: 
Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1988,  as  "Just  Say  No  Week."  and 
Res.    552.    Joint    resolution    malting 
mandatory  veterans  supplemen- 
ions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30.  1988. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
OWENS    of    New    York.    Mr. 
I  move  that  the  House  do 
4djourn. 

motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
Cat   8   o'clock   and    14   minutes 
under   its   previous   order   the 
adjourned     until     tomorrow, 
Wedilesday,  May  4,  1988,  at  11  a.m. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

SPEAKE31  announced  his  sig- 

to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 

of  the  following  title: 

An  act  to  provide  for  setting  aside 

^t  Thursday  in  May  as  the  date  on 

the  National  Day  of  Prayer  is  cele- 


posed  legislation  to  transfer  administration 
of  bridges  and  causeways  over  navigable 
waters  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3557.  A  letter  from  the  Acid  Precipitation 
Task  Force,  transmitting  the  1987  annual 
report  of  the  National  Acid  Precipitation 
Assessment  Program,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
8903(e):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Sci- 
ence, Space  and  Technology  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Unfcer  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
(  onununications  were  taken  from 
£  peaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  4471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  to  make  supplemental 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-594).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  438.  Resolution  providing  for 
correcting  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3)  to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
100-595).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
.culture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
legislation  to  amend  the  Perishable 

._ Commodities  Act  to  increase 

sfitutory  ceilings  on  license  fees:  to  the 

on  Agriculture. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 

transmitting    notification    of    final 

priority— rehabilitation    long-term 

„  (rehabilitation  counseling),  pursu- 

20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(i):  to  the  Commit- 

Education  and  Labor. 

.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary. 

Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdminLs- 

.,    transmitting   the   administration's 

year   1987   report   on  ocean   thermal 

conversion    pursuant    to   42   U.S.C. 

);   to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 

and  Fisheries. 

A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of 

and  Human  Services,  transmitting 

<jepartments  report  on  federal  agency 

workplace  programs,  pursuant  to 

Law      100-71,      title      V.      section 

i)(A)  (101  Stat.  468):  jointly,  to  the 

on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 


35*.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
transmitting  the  Department's  seventh 
anni^l  progress  report  on  Alaska's  North 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-487,  sec- 
1001:  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
and    Insular    Affairs    and    Merchant 
Marke  and  Fisheries. 

3516.    A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of 
Trai  sportation.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.R.  4510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  the  use  of  long-term 
health  care  insurance  and  group  health  in- 
surance with  a  high  deductible:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chapman): 
H.R.  4511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  hospitals  under  the  DRG  prospec- 
tive payment  system  on  the  basis  of  a  blend 
of  hospital-specific  rates  and  a  national 
rate,  depending  on  the  degree  of  variation 
of  costs  within  specific  diagnosis-related 
groups:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   BONKER   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Miller    of    Washington,    and    Mr. 

LowRY  of  Washington): 

H.R.  4512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Magnuson 

Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 

to  provide  for  more  effective  enforcement  of 

restrictions  on  foreign  fishing,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
H.R.  4513.  A  bill  to  provide  a  separate  ap- 
propriation   for    all    congressional    foreign 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  4514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
discount  rules  relating  to  short-term  obliga- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  certain  obligations 
of  small  banks:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  4515.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent National  Commission  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram: and  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  creditworthiness  require- 
ments for  assumptions  of  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration vendee  loans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  multiple 
disbursement  of  supplemental  loans  for  stu- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  4517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978  to  provide  for  indemnification 
and  hold  harmless  agreements:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.R.  4518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  enhance  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers and  employees  on  ferries  operating 
on  Puget  Sound:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Kolbe.  and  Mr.  Kyl): 
H.R.  4519.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo.si- 
tion  of  certain  lands  in  Arizona  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior by  means  of  an  exchange  of  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TAUZIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston): 
H.R.  4520.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  research  relating  to 
pathogenic  indicators  of  contamination  of 
shellfish  growing  areas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     ROTH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO.   Mr.   Hyde,   Mr.   Solomon, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Smith 
of    New    Jersey.     Mr.     Mack,     Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Donald 
E.   Lukens.   Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.   Atkins,   Mr.   Clarke.   Mr.   Bil- 
BRAY,    Mr.    Owens    of    Utah,    Mr. 
SuNiA,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia): 
H.J.  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing human  rights  violations  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia,  and  providing  for  sanc- 
tions against  Ethiopia:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Foreign   Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of    California   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lowry 
of     Washington,     Mr.     Lujan,     Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr. 
Nowak.    Mr.    Hansen.    Mr.    Mineta. 
and  Mr.  Perkins): 
H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concurrent  resolution 
supporting    the    International    Decade    for 
Natural   Disaster  Reduction   by   endorsing 
the     establishment     of     a     United     States 
Decade  for  Natural  Disaster  Reduction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space  and  Tech- 
nology. 


By  Mr.  CHAPPELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Downey 

of    New    York.    Mr.    Sisisky,    Mr. 

Weber,    Mr.    Clarke,    Mr.    McDade. 

Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner, 

Mr.     QuiLLEN,     Mr.     Ravenel,     Mr. 

Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 

Bennett.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  McClos- 

KEY,   Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.   Nelson  of 

Florida.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 

Ackerman.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gejd- 

ENSON,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 

Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 

Conte,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 

Nichols,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Badham. 

Mr.  F^JSTER.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  and  Mr. 

Sabo): 
H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  U.S.S.   Bonefish;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  292.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
tax  legislation  should  not  take  effect  earlier 
than  90  days  after  implementing  regulations 
are  issued;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  4521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tube 
Porgings  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CALLAHAN: 
H.R.  4522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bassam 
S.  Belmany:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

349.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  emergency  drought  relief;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

350.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  allow  the  broadcast  media  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  conduct  for  sexually  explicit 
content;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

351.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  impacts  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

352.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  films  depicting  extreme  violence:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

353.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  sanitary  water  quality  of  shellfish 
harvest  areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

354.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  the  Federal  motor  carrier  safety  reg- 
ulations: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

355.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  the  Craney  Island  landfill:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

356.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  among 
Vietnam  veterans;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  592:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 

JONTZ. 

H.R.  593:  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana. 

H.R.  719:  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Clay,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  941:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  1204:  Mr.  Hefley. 

H.R.  1471:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  1938:  Mr.  Applegate  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  1990:  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Clement. 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. 

H.R.  2854:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3081:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr. 
Marlenee. 

H.R.  3202:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3250:  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  3314:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Bunning. 

H.R.  3392:  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  3620:  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  3788:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  3850:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  3868:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3889:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Luncren. 

H.R.    3893:    Mr.    Gregg   and   Mr.   Danne- 

MEYER. 

H.R.  3907:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  3944:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Saiki.  and 
Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  3950:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Mfume, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Rodino,  and  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  3953:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  3969:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  4012:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 


H.R.  4032:  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.R.  4091:  Mr.  Buechner  and  Mr.  CouR- 

TER. 

H.R.  4134:  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  McMillan 
of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  4136:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Wolfe,  and 
Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  4158:  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Honker,  and 
Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  4170:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  4189:  Mr.  Buechner  and  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4198:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  4213:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4226:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4260:  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Bektley. 
Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  4273:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  4277:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  4289:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  4302:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Herger.  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  4306:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  4308:  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Fields.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas. 

H.R.  4352:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  4360:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4426:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Moakley.  and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  4433:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  4434:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.    4441:    Mr.    Young   of   Florida,    Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Goodling,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 
H.R.  4450:  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  Rahall. 
H.R.  4470:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Walker 
H.R.    4474:    Mr.    Edwards   of   Oklahoma 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Studds 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  AcKERBiAN,  Mr.  Bereu 
TER.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Morri 
son  of  Washington,  Mr.  Saxton.  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.   4498:   Mr.   Hawkins.   Mr.   Levin   of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Frank. 
H.R.  4501:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  MacKay. 
H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Richardson. 
H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Nagle.  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.J.  Res.  458:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Fish, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Vento,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
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„  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Mr.    Wolf.    Mr.    Lungren.    Mr. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Goodling. 
Res.  461:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Mr.   Foley.   Mr.   Martin   of   New- 
Mr.    Ortiz.    Mr.    Richardson.    Mr. 
of   California.    Mr.    Montgomery. 
Mr.   Holloway.  Mr.   Barnard. 
.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Mollohan. 
._.j!  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Mr.    Clement,   Mr.   Garcia.   Mr. 
Mr.    Jones    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Pogli- 
r   LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Sisi- 
DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Whit- 
ilT.     LaPalce.     Mr.     Anthony.     Mr. 
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Clarke,     Mr.     Hammerschmidt,     and     Mr. 

TlOPFRS 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Ritter.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Hyde, 
and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  468:  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.J.  Res.  481:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr. 
Mazzoli. 


H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Schumer. 
and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  Coats  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. 

H.J.    Res.    534:    Mr.    Mollohan   and   Mr. 

Grandy. 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Courter  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.  Res.  423:  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Inhofe. 
and  Mr.  Blaz. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  KAI  E. 
RASMUSSEN  (1902-88) 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speal<er,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  and  noble  American. 
Col.  Kai  E.  Rasmussen,  who  passed  away  on 
March  10  at  the  age  of  85,  had  the  vision  and 
courage  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
military  intelligence  school,  relying  on  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  as  soldier  students 
at  a  time  when  they  were  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion and  prejudice— indeed,  at  a  time  when 
120,000  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  summarily  removed  from  their  civilian 
homes  and  interned  in  distant,  desolate 
camps. 

Colonel  Rasmussen  knew  this  to  be  both 
unjust  and  wasteful  of  a  key  resource  he 
knew  the  United  States  would  need  in  fighting 
the  Second  World  War.  He  doggedly  persisted 
in  his  proposal  until  the  Military  Intelligence 
Service  Language  School  [MISLS]  was  acti- 
vated at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  on  No- 
vember 1,  1941.  That  school  is  now  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute  [DLI],  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  CA,  and  continues  as  an  invaluable 
asset  toward  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  story  of  Kai  Rasmussen  is  a  uniquely 
American  one.  He  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  Denmark  in  the  late  spring  of  1922  with 
less  than  $1 0  to  his  name.  He  looked  for  any 
job  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  and  drifted 
up  the  Hudson  Valley  in  New  York.  His  first 
full-time  job— which  was  7  days  a  week,  12 
hours  a  day— was  as  a  dishwasher  in  Albany. 
Not  too  much  time  passed  before  he  was  ac- 
cepted into  the  U.S.  Army  for  service  in  the  in- 
fantry with  station  in  Scofield  Barricks,  HI.  And 
in  1924,  barely  2  years  after  arriving  in  the 
United  States,  Kai  Rasmussen  entered  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  NY. 

Through  hard  work,  dedication,  and  a  belief 
in  excellence  rather  than  expedience,  Kai 
Rasmussen  graduated  from  the  Military  Acad- 
emy and  went  on  to  attain  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  1941,  his  level  of  expertise  in  military  intelli- 
gence enabled  him  to  create  the  MISLS. 
Thirty-six  years  later,  on  June  25,  1977,  Colo- 
nel Rasmussen  addressed  the  graduating 
class  of  the  school's  successor,  the  DLI.  In 
his  address  he  spoke  not  only  of  why  the 
school  was  created  and  how  it  was  so  impor- 
tant to  the  war  effort— but  also  how  it  proved 
so  invaluable  to  the  acceptance  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  as  true  patriots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  this  tribute  to  Colonel  Rasmussen, 
a  great  American  whose  wisdom  was  timeless 
and  still  graces  our  Nation. 


The  Nisei  School 
(Excerpts    From    the    Graduation    Speech 

Given    by    Kai    E.    Rasmussen,    June    25, 

1977,  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute. 

Monterey,  CA) 

When  I'm  speaking  of  the  language  school 
and  its  students  during  the  period  of  1941  to 
1946  I  often  use  the  term  Nisei.  It  is  not  be- 
cause I  denigrate  the  other  students  or  lan- 
guage divisions  but  because,  during  my 
tenure  at  the  school  it  was  truly  a  Nisei 
school  in  which  the  staff  and  faculty  as  well 
as  the  great  masses  of  students  were  indeed 
Nisei  and  the  principle  language  taught  was 
Japanese.  The  American  people  normally 
have  never  been  linguistically  gifted  and  the 
belief  has  sprung  up  accusing  the  United 
States  of  being  a  dullard  where  foreign  lan- 
guages are  concerned.  This  is,  of  course, 
clearly  not  supported  by  fact  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  very  country  we  live  in  has  been 
settled  by  diverse  ethnic  groups,  all  speak- 
ing separate  and  different  languages.  This 
belief,  however,  has  some  root  in  actuality 
in  that  these  diverse  and  polyglot  groups 
were  all  seeking  a  common  goal  of  rapid  and 
complete  Americanization  and  often  pre- 
ferred not  to  speak  the  mother  language 
with  the  result  that  a  second  generation  fre- 
quently actually  had  lost  their  bilingual 
heritage.  Then.  also,  our  budding  nation 
quickly  became  an  inwardly  expanding 
nation  and  the  only  lingua  franca  accepta- 
ble to  them  was  that  of  English.  In  a  need 
for  social  intercourse  between  various  na- 
tions of  the  world,  languages  have  been  the 
means  by  which  this  intercourse  has  been 
achieved.  ...  I  shall  attempt  to  outline  in 
part  the  Army's  role  in  satisfying  national 
linguistic  needs  during  the  last  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century. 

The  requirements  for  Oriental  language 
were  recognized  early  by  the  Intelligence 
Department  and  assignment  to  both  U.S. 
Embassies  in  Tokyo  and  Peking  were  made 
on  a  regular  basis  in  that  one  or  two  officers 
were  detailed  each  year  to  each  embassy  for 
a  four  year  period  as  language  students  and 
service  attaches.  I  might  point  out  that 
General  Pershing.  Class  of  1886,  was  one  of 
those  students  as  well  as  General  Strong, 
who  was  at  G-2  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  Class  of  1904.  This  system  was  kept 
in  use  until  World  War  II.  The  require- 
ments for  French  and  Spanish  were  largely 
dictated  by  the  need  for  language  instruc- 
tors detailed  to  the  Military  Academy  and 
each  instructor  selected  was  afforded  a  one- 
year  study  in  Europe.  With  the  addition  of 
German  and  Russian  to  the  system,  it  had 
been  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  added 
requirements.  In  the  meantime.  World  War 
II  was  raging  in  Europe  and  by  the  summer 
of  1941  the  war  clouds  were  hanging  heavily 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  and  it  became 
clear  that,  in  the  event  of  open  hostilities 
involving  American  military  forces,  they 
would  be  fighting  with  the  distinct  handicap 
of  not  having  the  necessary  linguistic  assets 
in  support.  It  also  became  apparent  that  the 
only  possible  solution  to  the  problem  initial- 
ly would  be  utilizing  bilingual  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  known  as  Nisei. 

At  that  time,  I  was  detailed  to  conduct  a 
rapid  survey  of  Nisei  language  capabilities. 


By  mid-summer  1941  I  had  interviewed 
some  3,700  Nisei,  all  of  whom  were  already 
serving  in  the  drafted  Army.  I  had  prepared 
a  scale  upon  which  to  gauge  the  result  and  I 
must  admit  that  I  had  set  up  my  sights  too 
high,  in  that  I  found  only  3  percent  fully 
qualified  and  another  8  percent  potential 
students  after  a  long  training  period.  As  a 
result  of  these  discouraging  findings,  the 
War  Department  directed  the  Fourth  Army 
in  San  Francisco  to  establish  a  Japanese 
language  school,  which  was  then  informally 
known  as  the  Fourth  Army  Intelligence 
School.  By  November  1,  when  the  school 
was  activated,  we  were  ensconced  in  the  old 
Crissy  Field  airhangers  in  San  Francisco 
with  sixty  students,  eight  civilian  instruc- 
tors and  a  commandant.  We  antedated  Pearl 
Harbor  by  six  weeks.  We  take  great  pride  in 
it  as  an  organization. 

Despite  the  care  with  which  these  initial 
students  were  selected,  only  35  of  the  60 
early  students  managed  to  finish  the  course 
of  study.  Even  before  the  first  graduation, 
commanders  in  Alaska  and  Guadalcanal 
were  clamoring  for  Japanese  language  per- 
sonnel, so  the  course  had  to  be  cut  short 
though  it  had  been  planned  for  six  months 
and  the  graduates  were  sent  to  the  field 
commands  immediately. 

During  the  planning  and  early  operational 
phases  of  the  school  it  was  inevitable  that 
some  negative  minds  should  question  the 
loyalty  of  the  American  Japanese  in  the  war 
against  Japan.  However,  as  a  result  of  the 
early  intelligence  successes  of  the  graduates, 
predictions  of  these  doubters  were  quickly 
stilled  and  the  school  work  was  pursued  at 
an  ever-increasing  tempo.  As  historical  fact, 
not  one  American  Japanese  nor  one  of  his 
alien  parents  was  guilty  of  an  un-American 
act  at  any  time  before,  during  or  after  the 
war  with  Japan. 

As  the  first  class  of  the  school  was  coming 
to  a  close,  the  relocation  of  all  Japanese  as 
well  as  Americans  of  Japanese  origin  was  or- 
dered and  we  had  to  select  a  new  home.  I 
was  on  the  road  once  again,  finally  settling 
in  Minnesota,  where  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  help  from,  at  that  time.  Governor  Stas- 
sen.  We  resettled  at  Savage  near  St.  Paul. 
Later  on.  when  we  had  outgrown  the  tempo- 
rary camp  at  Savage,  we  took  over  the  his- 
toric old  Port  Snelling  where  we  stayed 
until  1946.  when  we  returned  to  California 
to  an  equally  historic  fort,  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey. 

As  time  progressed,  and  as  the  war,  the 
contact  war,  grew  in  all  directions  in  the  Pa- 
cific, all  major  commands  and  the  chiefs  of 
intelligence  wrote  highly  commendatory  let- 
ters back  to  the  War  Department  and  the 
Commandant  at  the  MISLS.  These  were  ac- 
companied with  ever  increasing  praise  and 
requests  for  more  and  still  more  intelligence 
language  specialists. 

In  sending  out  intelligence  teams  we  felt  a 
need  for  Caucasian  team  leaders  and  we 
were  authorized  to  secure  and  train  those 
leaders.  The  main  purpose  of  this  was  to 
have  an  unmistakably  Caucasian  officer  as- 
sociated with  Oriental  faces  in  order  not  to 
have  some  trigger-happy  G.I.  pop  a  gun. 
The  candidates  for  this  detail  were  selected 
on  academic  excellence.  They  were  largely 
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time  to  time  the  War  Department 
requirements  on  the  school,  which 
.....ely  met  the  challenge  satisfactorily, 
sjecial  language  requirements  during 
ijicluded  Chinese  and  Korean,  and  our 
s  included  my  favorites,  a  Nisei  WAC 
.  As  the  war  started  to  wind  down  in 
early  '46,  the  demand  for  combat- 
training  also  lessened,  we  had  to 
ourselves  for  occupation  and  civil 
;.  Even  so.  there  was  no  diminution 
menu  for  Japanese  personnel  and 
>,  of  6.000  graduates  served  in  the 
Ocean  area  before  the  end  of  the 
„  training  function,  however  well  exe- 
and  brilliant  in  design  can  be  success- 
less serving  as  a  useful  end  and  I  feel 
must  enumerate  some  of  the  uses  to 
the  graduate  lent  his  efforts, 
ay  be  well  to  outline  the  geographical 
}f  graduate  assignments.  MISLS  per- 
operated  with  the  U.S.  and  allied 
from  Alaska  in  the  north,  to  Austra- 
New  Zealand  in  the  south,  and  from 
„  in  the  east  to  China.  Burma  and 
in  the  west.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
with  highly  classified  special  oper- 
inside  the  United  States.  The  diversi- 
assignments  included  all  U.S.  Army 
as  well  as  Navy.  Marine  and  Air  Corps 
.tions.  Additional  assignments  were 
.  commands,  such  as  Australia.  New 
.  Great  Britain.  India  and  China.  As- 
,_^.its  were  also  made  to  small  special- 
Jnits  such  as  OSS.  Psywar.  Code  Analy- 
lio  Intercept.  Camounaging  and  OWI 
as  to  Merrills  Marauders.  All  in  all. 
Nisei  lent  support  to  more  than  130 
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Fir  ally,  in  conclusion  of  this  detailed  de- 
scrip  ion  of  the  planning  for  the  establish- 
menl  of  a  language  school,  as  well  as 
achi(  vement  of  the  graduates  in  these  and 
countless  other  operational  situations,  the 
MIS  £  and  its  Nisei  accepted  the  highest 
orde  of  bravery,  courage  and  excellence  in 
exec  ition  of  their  assigned  tasks.  There  can 
be  b  It  little  doubt  that,  except  for  the  intel- 
liger  ce  teams  in  the  Pacific,  the  war  would 
with  )ut  a  doubt  have  lasted  longer  and  re- 
sult! d  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  addition- 
al ca  sualties. 


<bN  THE  DEATH  OF  GUNARS 
ASTRA 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1988 
tA  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6, 
Gur  3IS  Astra,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
resfected  human  rights  activists  of  Latvia, 
diec  in  a  hospital  in  Leningrad.  He  was  only 
56  lears  old  when  he  succumbed,  according 
to  S  oviet  physicians,  to  a  pulmonary  embolism 
and  heart  disease. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gunars  Astra  first  became  seriously  ill  while 
visiting  friends  in  Leningrad  approximately  a 
month  and  a  half  after  his  release  from  a 
Soviet  labor  camp  in  Febmary  1988.  He  had 
spent  over  19  years  in  Soviet  labor  camps  as 
a  result  of  trumped-up  political  charges.  In  De- 
cember 1983,  he  had  been  sentenced  to  7 
years  labor  camp  and  5  years  internal  exile 
following  conviction  on  charges  of  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  progaganda."  Among  his 
"crimes,"  were  his  association  with  the  state- 
ment signed  by  45  Baltic  dissidents  calling  for 
the  annulment  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact 
and  the  granting  of  self-determination  to  the 
Baltic  States,  presently  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  was  also  accused  of  disseminating 
sections  of  George  Onwell's  1984,  and  ex- 
tracts from  a  book  written  by  a  Latvian  living 
in  the  West. 

Gunars  Astra  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  police  in  1961,  when  he  escorted  a  group 
of  American  acquaintances  around  Riga,  the 
capital  of  Latvia.  Soon  aftenward,  he  was  ar- 
rested for  allegedly  having  passed  sensitive 
information  to  foreigners.  Convicted  of  "trea- 
son" and  "organizing  activity  against  the 
State,"  Astra  was  sentenced  to  15  years  labor 
camp. 

But  Gunars  Astra  was  a  man  not  easily  in- 
timidated or  tamed  by  the  Soviet  police  state. 
In  1977,  he  met  with  correspondents  of  Read- 
er's Digest,  and  in  1979  spoke  with  officials 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  By  1983, 
when  the  KGB  decided  to  crack  down  on  na- 
tionalist stirrings  in  the  Baltics,  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  Astra  would  wind  up  in  the  dragnet.  At 
his  trial,  the  prosecution  attorney  paid  him 
what  was  probably  an  unintentional  compli- 
ment, referring  to  him  as  a  "comrade  in 
thought"  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  Gunars 
Astra's  final  statement  to  the  court: 

As  a  thinking  entity,  an  individual  must 
constantly  receive  information  about  the 
objective  world,  and  the  more  varied,  so 
much  the  better  •  •  * 

Lack  of  information  makes  a  person  in- 
capable of  rational  judgment,  his  mental 
processes  are  doomed  to  atrophy  even  if 
they  have  managed  to  develop  at  all.  A 
person  with  atrophied  mental  processes  is 
an  inferior,  humiliated  being,  he  becomes  an 
object  of  manipulation,  a  toy,  a  slave. 

If  the  Soviet  rulers  of  1983  had  understood 
and  heeded  what  Gunars  Astra  was  saying 
then,  perhaps  he  would  still  be  alive.  And 
Soviet  society  itself— economically  depleted, 
spiritually  exhausted— would  not  be  in  such 
critical  condition. 

When  the  people  of  Latvia  staged  peaceful 
protests  last  year  to  denounce  the  Stalin 
terror  of  the  past  and  the  Russification  of  their 
country  in  the  present,  one  of  their  demands 
was  the  release  of  Gunars  Astra  from  labor 
camp.  Even  then,  the  authorities  knew  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  due  to  his  poor  health  and 
the  eHects  of  18  years  in  the  gulag.  In  Sep- 
tember 1986,  Livija  Astra,  Gunars'  wife,  wrote 
to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  that  she  was 
desperately  concerned  about  her  husband's 
condition  at  the  Perm  labor  camp.  "He  is  54 
years  old,"  she  said,  'and  his  life  is  in  danger, 
as  there  are  no  doctors  or  drugs  available  in 
the  prison. " 

Eventually,  Gunars  Astra  was  released  in 
February  1988.  Unlike  Anatoly  Marchenko,  he 
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did  not  die  on  the  hands  of  his  wardens.  The 
Soviets  magnanimously  granted  him  a  little 
time  with  his  family,  but  tragically,  about  19 
years  too  little. 

I  am  told  that  thousands  of  Gunars  Astra's 
fellow  countrymen  attended  his  funeral  in 
Riga,  and  that  his  coHin  was  wrapped  in  the 
flag  of  independent  Latvia,  while  the  mourners 
sang  traditional  Latvian  hymns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest 
condolences  to  Gunars  Astra's  wife,  Mrs. 
Livija  Astra,  to  their  two  sons,  and  to  the  Lat- 
vian people  on  the  loss  of  a  true  patriot. 
Gunars  Astra's  memory  will  surely  live  forever 
in  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving  Latvians  every- 
where. 
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TOURISM  IN  MISSOURI  AND 
AMERICA 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BANGOR 
CHURCH 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  honor  the  congregation  of 
Bangor  Church  in  Churchtown,  PA.  On  May 
22,  1988,  the  congregation  will  celebrate  their 
annual  "Service  of  Rogation"  as  well  as 
Bangor  Church's  recent  listing  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Bangor  Church  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
history.  It  was  founded  in  1722  by  Welsh  set- 
tlers who  arived  in  our  area  prior  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  These  settlers  named  the 
parish  after  their  home  church  in  Caernarvon- 
shire, Wales.  Churchtown  was  a  bustling  com- 
munity at  that  time,  and  it  is  reported  that 
George  Washington  worshipped  at  the  Bangor 
Church  upon  his  return  from  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Duquesne. 

The  present  church  stnjcture  dates  back  to 
1832.  It  is  among  the  earliest  Gothic  revival 
style  churches  located  in  a  non  coastal  part  of 
the  United  States.  Soldiers  of  every  war  from 
the  French  and  Indian  War  to  World  War  II  are 
buried  in  the  churchyard.  As  a  result  of  its 
great  historical  significance,  Bangor  Church 
was  recently  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

The  congregation  plans  to  combine  this 
celebration  with  a  traditional  Service  of  Roga- 
tion, or  prayer  for  the  harvest.  This  service 
dates  back  to  the  fifth  century  A.D.  and  was 
originally  employed  to  bless  "new  seed,  young 
flocks  and  the  husbandman  of  the  vineyards." 
Through  the  years,  the  Parish  of  Bangor 
Church  has  continued  this  tradtional  rite.  For 
this  year's  service,  they  are  pleased  to  have 
the  Rev.  Canon  Stanley  Imboden  as  the  guest 
speaker. 

The  congregation  of  Bangor  Church  will  be 
doubly  blessed  on  May  22,  1988  with  their 
celebration  of  the  church's  listing  and  the 
annual  Service  of  Rogation.  They  have  truly 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  maintaining  the 
Bangor  Church  as  an  active  place  of  worship 
as  well  as  an  important  historic  site.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  commending  the  congregation  on  their 
fine  work  and  in  wishing  them  continued  suc- 
cess and  good  fortune  in  the  years  to  come. 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  2 
years,  my  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Exports  and  Tourism  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings around  the  country  to  highlight  and  ex- 
plore the  economic  importance  of  tourism.  As 
chairman,  my  task  has  been  to  discover  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  assist 
American  small  businesses  as  they  tap  into 
the  potentially  endless  market  of  international 
travelers  visiting  the  United  States. 

My  State  of  Missouri,  and  hometown  of  Lex- 
ington, provides  an  excellent  example  of  just 
what  tourism  can  mean  to  a  State  and  a  com- 
munity. During  a  hearing  in  Lexington,  our 
subcommittee  was  presented  with  a  wealth  of 
local  history  and  scenic  attractions.  Tourism 
dollars  bolster  our  restaurants,  hotels,  motels, 
recreational  facilities,  marinas,  souvenir  shops, 
travel  agents,  and  sen/ice  stations,  just  to 
name  a  few.  In  fact,  98  percent  of  the  busi- 
nesses—businesses capable  and  prepared  to 
serve  our  foreign  guests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  Missouri  as  the 
"show  me"  State;  well,  on  behalf  of  my  State, 
we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
"show  off!"  We  want  to  show  the  homes  of 
President  Harry  Truman  and  Mark  Twain,  the 
history  of  the  Pony  Express  and  Daniel 
Boone,  and  the  beauty  of  our  magnificent  wa- 
tenways- like  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks— and 
parks. 

I  conducted  a  survey  of  the  21  counties  in 
my  district  and  each  and  every  county  has  a 
tourist  attraction  worth  visiting,  including 
Truman  Lake  and  Truman  Dam,  the  Big  Piny 
River,  many  restored  historic  homes,  wildlife 
preserves,  apple  festivals,  State  fairgrounds, 
and  battlegrounds  from  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

No  foreign  visitor  can  truly  appreciate  the 
cultural  diversity  of  the  United  States  without 
traveling  to  our  rural  areas.  America's  heart- 
land offers  guests  friendly  people  to  welcome 
them,  small  businesses  eager  to  serve  them, 
and  attractions  to  match  every  interest. 

My  goal  today  is  to  help  promote  the  people 
and  businesses  involved  in  travel  and  tourism. 
Travel  and  tourism,  America's  third  largest 
retail  and  service  industry,  produces  yeariy 
revenues  of  over  $260  billion,  is  the  second 
largest  private  employer  in  the  Nation — em- 
ployment that  has  grown  over  57  percent  over 
the  past  10  years.  Quite  clearly,  tourism  is  big 
business  in  Missouri  and  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  an  industry  that  af- 
fects not  only  those  directly  involved  in  the 
business,  but  also  virtually  every  company  that 
offers  a  product  or  service.  Tourists  need 
transportation,  food,  and  shelter.  These  basic 
needs  stimulate  other  nontourist  fields  such 
as  agriculture,  meat  production,  retail  trade, 
manufacturing  construction,  and  various  serv- 
ice industries. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  refuse  to  provide  meaningful  support 
to  the  programs  that  are  designed  to  stimulate 
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more  travel  and  tourism  in  the  United  States. 
The  administration  has,  for  the  past  number  of 
years,  tried  to  eliminate  the  Federal  agency 
that  promotes  travel  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  United  States— even  though  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  every  dollar  spent  on  travel 
promotion  is  multiplied  and  returned  manifold 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  this  time  of  the  falling  dollar  overseas, 
many  Europeans  and  Japanese,  who  were 
previously  unable  to  travel  to  America,  can 
now  afford  to  visit  our  country.  But,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  by  increasing  seed  money  to 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
[USTTA],  we  are  cutting  back.  Trained  per- 
sonnel have  been  reduced  and  offices  over- 
seas have  been  closed.  Instead  of  opening 
our  doors  to  international  tourists,  we  are 
making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  come  here. 
Tourism  is  America's  largest  business 
export.  The  United  States  is  the  country  many 
people  want  to  visit.  In  addition  to  promoting 
our  larger  cities  and  attractions,  we  must  take 
the  opportunity  to  promote  and  encourage 
travel  to  the  heart  of  this  Nation— our  rural 
areas  and  small  towns.  Rural  America  has 
much  to  offer  foreign  guests;  it  is  only  lacking 
in  the  resources  needed  to  encourage  foreign 
guests. 

The  U.S.  Government  now  ranks  on  a  par 
with  Madagascar  in  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  as  a  country  to  promote  travel  from 
abroad.  The  USTTA  has  a  budget  of  about 
$11  million  to  promote  the  entire  United 
States;  Canada  spends  $26  million,  and  Italy 
spends  almost  $100  million.  As  a  matter  for 
comparison,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tiny  country  of 
Jamaica  is  spending  $20  million  to  promote 
their  island  nation.  It  is  about  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  determine  what  steps  to 
take  to  encourage  travel  and  tourism.  Let  us 
remember  that  spending  for  the  USTTA  does 
not  cost,  but  it  is  a  short-term  loan  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  interest,  that  is  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

While  I  will  continue  to  support  sufficient 
funding  for  the  USTTA,  budget  constraints 
and  opposition  will  certainly  continue.  With 
these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation. H.R.  2357,  which  would  establish  the 
"Tour  USA  Promotion  Corporation, "  a  non- 
profit, federally  chartered  foundation  similar  to 
the  Boy  Scouts,  American  Legion,  and  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  During  1988,  my  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  will  continue  to  work 
to  bring  about  a  better  partnership  between 
Government  and  business— especially  those 
businesses  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas- in 
an  effort  to  promote  travel  and  tourism.  My 
"Tour  USA  Promotion  Corporation"  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction. 

Furthermore,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  hear- 
ings, my  subcommittee  will  present  additional 
recommendations  on  how  best  to  implement 
an  effective  strategy  for  increasing  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  country  can  match 
what  the  United  States  has  to  offer.  Our  tour- 
ism potential  is  truly  unlimited.  No  other  nation 
can  match  our  combination  of  history,  culture, 
and  beauty.  Let  us  join  together  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  encourage  foreign  guests  to 
visit  and  show  them  just  what  makes  this 
country  great. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  invest 
In  a  sure  thing.  Travel  and  tourism  is  that  sure 
thing. 


FREE  MEDICINE  FROM  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  wonderful 
program  administered  by  the  G.D.  Searie  Co., 
which  Is  providing  free  heart  medications  to 
citizens  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  to  buy 
them. 

I  commend  the  people  at  G.D.  Searie  for 
their  concern  for  those  needy  Individuals  who 
are  afflicted  with  heart  disease  but  who 
cannot  afford  to  acquire  the  medicines  re- 
quired to  treat  them.  Our  Nation  needs  more 
Instances  of  the  private  sector  doing  some- 
thing to  help  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
our  society. 

I  wish  to  Insert  an  article  Into  the  Record 
which  details  the  aforementioned  program. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6.  1988) 
Needy   To    Receive   Free   Heart   Drugs- 
Pharmaceutical  Company  To  Give  Medi- 
cine TO  F»EOPLE  Who  Cannot  Afford  It 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 
A  leading  pharmaceutical  company  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  it  would  give  all  its 
heart  drugs  free  to  patients  who  cannot 
afford  them.  The  manufacturer,  G.D.  Searie 
&  Company  of  Chicago,  called  on  other 
drug  companies  to  follow  its  lead. 

Searie  said  it  was  undertaking  the  pro- 
gram because  an  estimated  37  million  Amer- 
icans, including  4.8  million  over  the  age  of 
45,  have  no  health  insurance. 

Searie  said  it  was  adding  five  heart  drugs 
to  two  it  t>egan  giving  away  last  year  for 
treatment  of  high  blood  pressure  and 
angina.  The  five  drugs  being  added  to  the 
program  are  used  to  treat  abnormal  heart 
rhythm,  congestive  heart  failure  and  other 
circulatory  problems. 

The  offer  is  valid  for  as  long  as  a  patient 
needs  the  drugs,  said  Kay  Bruno,  a  spokes- 
woman for  Searie.  Treatment  for  high  blood 
pressure  and  many  heart  problems  is  life- 
long. 

COST  TO  COMPANY  UNKNOWN 

It  is  not  known  how  many  Americans  go 
without  heart  drugs  because  they  cannot 
afford  them,  and  Searie  does  not  know  how 
many  Americans  will  use  its  products  under 
the  program,  Ms.  Bruno  said.  At>out  20,000 
patients  have  obtained  the  two  drugs  of- 
fered earlier,  she  said. 

Under  the  program,  physicians  will  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  patients.  Searie  will 
provide  to  physicians  and  clinics  certificates 
that  a  patient  can  exchange  for  the  medica- 
tion at  a  local  pharmacy,  which  will  then  be 
reimbursed  by  Searie. 

The  drugs  involved  are: 

Verapamil,  sold  as  Calan  and  Calan  SR. 
among  the  calcium  channel  blockers  that 
are  commonly  used  to  treat  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  heart  problems  like  rhythm  abnor- 
malities. These  are  the  drugs  the  company 
has  already  been  giving  away  for  a  year. 

Nitroglycerin,  sold  as  Nitrodisc,  which  is 
administered  by  patches  applied  to  the  skin. 
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PRAISE  FROM  A.M.A. 

American  Medical  Association  compli- 
Searle  on  the  program.  "The  A.M.A. 
ily  pleased  to  see  a  major  pharma- 
^.  firm  taking  steps  to  make  impor- 
Irugs  available  free  of  charge  to  pa- 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  them, 
also  pleased  that  physicians  are  right- 
ing made  a  key  part  of  the  process." 
)r.  James  H.  Sammons.  executive  vice 
of   the   Chicago-based   organiza- 
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ience  the  program  inflicted  upon  the  techni- 
cians. In  response  to  this  concern,  I  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY]  introduced  H.R.  1808,  which  would  sus- 
pend the  Military  Education  Program  for  civil- 
ians of  the  National  Guard  while  a  study  was 
undertaken  to  determine  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  its  eHect  on  readiness, 
and  morale  of  the  civilian  technicians. 

The  second  part  of  H.R.  1808,  which  called 
for  the  study,  was  incorporated  into  last  year's 
authorization  bill.  The  study,  undertaken  and 
completed  by  mid-April,  concluded  that  a  new 
Stale  Reserve  Program  would  be  less  costly, 
have  less  of  an  impact  on  the  readiness  to 
the  unit,  and  less  of  an  impact  on  the  morale 
of  the  technicians. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  report  to  Congress, 
Representative  Dymally  introduced  the 
amendment  to  phase  out  the  Military  Educa- 
tion Program  and  require  that  a  training  pro- 
gram be  established  in  the  State  that  is  paral- 
lel to  the  Military  Education  Program.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  hopes  that  the  measure  will  allevi- 
ate the  inconvenience  to  Civilian  Technicians 
of  the  Army  National  Guard. 
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bloody  war  going  on  all  over  the  place.  I  was 
in  Rosita  on  Dec.  20  when  it  was  attacked 
75  died,  and  180  injured.  We  are  all 
praying  for  a  change  .  .  .  knowing  guns 
bring  war  and  hate,  death  and  destruction, 
only  in  prayer  and  acceptance  of  persons 
can    bring    about    peace    in    the    name    of 

Christ."  ,   J      ,     J 

Those  who  back  the  so-called  '  feedom 
fighters"  think  of  themselves  as  patriots. 
They  cant  understand  how  those  of  us  who 
opposed  those  merciless  attacks  on  women 
and  children  could  so  easily  forget  the  hor- 
rendously  evil  legacy  of  communism.  They 
dont  want  to  hear  about  the  Nicaraguan 
body  count:  they  simply  want  to  stop  the 
evil  empire  before  it  reaches  our  back  door. 

Well,  so  do  I.  But  evil  can  be  devious.  It 
creeps  in  everywhere,  among  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad.  Communists  believe  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  which  is  a  mor- 
ally bankrupt  philosophy.  Thafs  why  as 
Catholics  we  must  denounce  that  same  phi- 
losophy when  our  government  adopts  it  as 
the  basis  of  our  Latin  American  policy.  Kill- 
ing the  innocent  is  an  evil  means  to  attain  a 
good  end.  and  it  is  deplorable. 

An  enlightened  Latin  American  policy 
should  be  based  on  sound  moral  principles. 
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HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
I  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
M  .  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
expf  3ss  my  strong  support  for  the  amendment 
off©  ed  by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
D\K  ALLY]  which  passed  the  House  yesterday 
as  <  component  to  the  en  bloc  amendments 
offe  ed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
ASP  Nj.  The  amendment  would  essentially 
phareout  the  Military  Education  Program  for 
civil  an  technicians  of  the  Army  National 
Gui  rd  and  replace  it  with  a  new  Reserve  Pro- 
grai  1  for  civilian  technicians  in  their  State. 

I  have  l)een  quite  concerned  with  the  Mili- 
tarv    Education   Program  and  the  inconven- 


A  LETTER  FROM  NICARAGUA 

HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  the  following 
article  "A  Letter  from  Nicaragua,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  column  "Light  One  Candle,"  by 
Father  John  Catoir,  director  of  the  Christo- 
phers. The  truth  uttered  in  this  article  needs 
no  embellishment. 

Light  One  Candle 

(By  Father  John  Catoir) 

Archbishop  Dom  Helder  Camara  once 
said  "When  I  fed  the  poor,  they  called  me  a 
saint.  When  I  asked  Why  are  they  poor?' 
they  called  me  a  communist.  " 

I  can  empathize  with  the  archbishop, 
having  received  the  same  kind  of  accusa- 
tions when  a  column  of  mine  denounced  the 
murderous  U.S.  program  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  Having  frequently  denounced  commu- 
nism as  a  rotten  philosophy.  I  find  it  amus- 
ing to  be  called  a  communist. 

On  Feb.  6,  1988.  the  U.S.  Congress  voted 
down  the  Contra  aid  program.  Nevertheless 
the  very  next  day  the  U.S.-backed  rebels 
mined  a  public  road  in  Quilali.  Nicaragua 
and  destroyed  a  bus.  killing  17  civilians,  in- 
cluding one  infant.  It  was  a  Claymore  anti- 
personnel mine  which  shreds  people  to 
death.  The  18  people  who  survived  will  face 
the  prospect  Of  endless  operations  during 
which  tweezers  will  have  to  be  used  to 
remove  clusters  of  shrapnel  so  that  healing 
can  begin. 

Attacking  innocent  civilians  to  terrorize 
the  civilian  population  is  immoral,  illegal 
and  guaranteed  to  be  counter-productive. 
Americans  are  now  hated  in  Latin  America 
more  than  ever.  Bishop  Salvador  Berg  of 
Bluefields.  Nicaragua,  wrote  to  me  on  Feb. 
3.   "We   need   a   lot   of   cheering   up— with 


SUPPORT  A  VETO  OVERRIDE  OF 
THE  TRADE  BILL 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  trade  reform  bill  passed  by  the 
House  almost  1  year  ago,  I  am  honored  to 
support  the  conference  agreement  that  has 
now  been  approved  by  wide  margins  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  This  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  as  critical  today  to  American 
workers,  industries  and  communities  as  ever, 
particularly  as  we  hear  monthly  reports  of  our 
worsening  balance  of  trade. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration,  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  has  soared  from  $34.6  billion  in 
1981  to  a  record  high  last  year  of  $171.2  bil- 
lion. From  1980  to  1986,  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  overseas  jumped  40  percent, 
making  American  exports  expensive  for  for- 
eign consumers  while  reducing  the  pnce  of 
foreign  imports  for  Americans.  The  strong 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  abroad  can  be  tied 
directly  to  the  unprecedented  Federal  budget 
deficit  that  has  grown  from  $29  billion  in  1979 
to  a  record  $237  billion  in  1986.  The  deficit  is 
now  hovering  at  $150  billion.  This  deficit  has 
been  the  result  of  administration  tax  cuts  re- 
ducing revenues  from  the  budget  and  in- 
creased defense  spending  and  has  brought 
havoc  to  Federal  policymaking.  Many  worth- 
while ettorts  like  health  and  science  research, 
Medicare  and  education  are  strangled  by  in- 
sufficient funds  because  of  the  deficit. 

The  penetration  of  imports  into  our  econo- 
my has  almost  ruined  some  Industries  like 
autos.  textiles  and  steel.  For  every  $1  billion 
increase  in  the  trade  deficit,  25,000  jobs  have 
been  lost.  Plant  closings,  farm  failures  and 
lay-offs  in  the  I980's  have  left  an  average  of 
2  million  workers  a  year  "dislocated,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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The  conference  agreement  that  we  have 
sent  to  the  President  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive and  constructive  package  of  trade  revi- 
sions designed  to  halt  the  deterioration  of  our 
markets  and  promote  fair  trade  internationally. 
It  has  become  painfully  clear  that  many  of  our 
trading  partners  do  not  abide  by  our  standards 
of  fairness  and  open  markets. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  clearly  not 
used  the  trade  tools  it  has  in  law  to  stop 
unfair  trade  practices.  The  conference  agree- 
ment would  address  this  problem,  requiring 
the  President  to  retaliate  against  violations  of 
trade  agreements,  permitting  him  to  waive  this 
requirement  only  in  specific  circumstances.  In 
addition,  the  agreement  would  transfer  from 
the  President  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, authority  to  decide  whether  a  foreign 
practice  is  unfair  under  U.S.  law. 

The  conference  agreement  would  also 
strengthen  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  to  retrain  American  workers  who 
suffer  trade-related  unemployment.  It  includes 
plant  closing  legislation,  requiring  businesses 
employing  100  or  more  workers  to  give  60-day 
notice  of  plant  closings  that  would  result  in  job 
loss  for  50  or  more  workers.  Plant  closings  rip 
communities  apart,  creating  a  downward  eco- 
nomic spiral  that  leaves  little  but  despair. 
While  this  will  not  stop  plant  closings,  it  will  at 
least  give  workers  notice  and  hopefully  time  to 
find  a  new  job. 

The  legislation  also  places  restrictions  on 
steel  imports  from  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  no  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  [VRA],  if  the  steel  was  melted  and 
poured  in  a  VRA  country  in  order  to  circum- 
vent export  restrictions. 

By  enacting  trade  legislation  this  year.  Con- 
gress is  taking  strong  steps  to  enhance  the 
long-term  competitiveness  of  American  indus- 
try and  turn  back  the  ever-widening  gap  in  our 
balance  of  trade.  We  are  demanding  from  our 
trading  partners  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  a  level  playing  field.  This  legislation 
signals  to  our  trading  partners  that  we  will  no 
longer  tolerate  closed  markets  for  our  exports 
and  violations  of  trade  laws  while  permitting  a 
flood  of  cheap  imports  and  Government-subsi- 
dized dumping  in  our  domestic  markets. 

Each  of  the  monthly  economic  indexes 
makes  it  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
trade  deficit  is  seriously  affecting  the  basic 
and  fundamental  health  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. We  have  an  opportunity  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  toward  that  end,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  veto  override  if,  as  he 
has  threatened,  the  President  vetoes  the 
trade  bill. 
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rights  causes  for  over  a  decade  now,  Wonka 
dedicated  his  life  to  securing  for  others  basic 
fundamental  freedoms. 

Although  the  circumstances  surrounding  his 
death  remain  unclear,  what  is  certain  is  that 
Mr.  Wonka  never  should  have  been  in  prison 
to  begin  with  and  would  probably  be  alive 
today  had  he  not  been  sentenced  unjustly  and 
treated  brutally. 

Pavel  Wonka  was  in  good  health  prior  to  his 
first  imprisonment  from  1984  to  1985.  In  1986, 
barely  a  year  after  serving  his  first  14-month 
sentence,  Wonka  was  rearrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  catagory  3  prison  facility— the 
most  brutal  type  of  prison  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Wonka's  crime  consisted  of  attempting  to  mn 
for  public  office.  For  this  he  was  charged  with 
incitement  under  paragraph  100  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak Penal  Code.  For  this  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  21  months  in  prison,  to  be  followed 
by  3  years  of  protective  supervision. 

During  his  21  months  in  prison,  Wonka's 
health  deteriorated  dramatically  due  to  the 
severe  prison  conditions  and  the  beatings 
which  he  suffered  there.  Unable  to  carry  out 
prison  work  because  of  his  failing  health,  he 
was  retried  in  September  of  1987  for  failing  to 
fulfill  his  official  duties.  It  was  his  physical  ap- 
pearance in  court  in  the  fall  of  1987  which 
shocked  his  family  and  friends.  Numerous  ap- 
peals on  Wonka's  behalf  finally  resulted  in  a 
transfer,  first  to  a  prison  hospital,  and  then  to 
a  somewhat  less  harsh  prison.  Upon  complet- 
ing his  21  months,  imprisonment,  Wonka  was 
released  this  February. 

Less  than  2  months  after  his  release, 
Wonka  was  rearrested  on  April  5.  On  April  22, 
just  3  days  before  his  death,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  months  in  prison  for  allegedly  vio- 
lating the  conditions  of  his  so-called  protective 
supervision— the  euphemism  used  by  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  to  describe  the  ex- 
tension of  one's  imprisonment  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  prison  itself.  Coincidentally, 
Wonka's  third  an^est  came  just  after  he  ap- 
plied to  emigrate,  and  his  detention  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  civil  proceedings  which 
he  had  initiated  to  sue  the  Government  for 
wrongful  arrest. 

Pavel  Wonka,  Charter  77  signatory,  believed 
in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act— the  act  which  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  pledged  to  imple- 
ment. He  believed  he  had  the  right  to  know 
and  act  upon  his  rights,  as  guaranteed  in  prin- 
ciple VII  of  the  Final  Act.  His  dedicated  efforts 
to  promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  led  to  his  wrongful  incar- 
ceration and  ultimately  to  his  death  at  the  age 
of  35.  His  death  is  a  tragic  reminder  of  how 
much  work  there  is  yet  to  be  done. 


DEATH  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pavel  Wonka,  a 
Charter  77  signatory,  died  last  week  while 
being  held  in  a  Czechoslovak  prison.  As  a 
member  of  Charter  77,  the  Czechoslovak  citi- 
zens' initiative  which  has  championed  human 
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of  Soviet  Jewry  and  other  Soviet  Jewry  activ- 
ists are  in  Washington.  I  am  pleased  to  wel- 
come them. 

The  NCSJ  and  its  50  national  member 
agencies  and  300  local  community  councils, 
federations,  and  committees,  have,  sir>ce 
1971,  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  rtravement 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  in  this  country.  This 
was  the  same  group  which  coordinated  the 
spectacular  showing  of  neariy  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Americans  who  demonstrated  on  tfie 
Mall  here  in  Washington  last  December  6.  on 
the  eve  of  the  third  summit  meeting  between 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev. 

For  two  decades  the  NCSJ  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  tirelessly  to  help  Jews  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  accordance  with  international  law, 
and  to  help  those  who  choose  to  remain  In 
the  Soviet  Union  to  live  freely.  NCSJ  activists 
are  here  this  week  at  an  important  time  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  The  upcoming 
Moscow  summit  will  be  a  major  world  event 
for  it  marks  the  first  visit  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent to  Moscow  in  14  years.  Tfiese  Jewish 
leaders  are  here  to  lend  their  support  to  our 
Government   for   its   stated   commitment   to 
human  rights.  They  will  continue  to  stress  their 
concerns  until  the  U.S.S.R.  grants  basic  free- 
doms and  justice  to  Soviet  Jews  and  other  op- 
pressed religious  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
As    chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations, 
I  have  wori<ed  closely  with  the  National  Con- 
ference for  many  years.  Members  of  my  sub- 
committee  and    I,    on   countless   occasions, 
have  looked  to  this  organization  as  an  accu- 
rate source  for  information  and  expertise  on 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  Washington  office  always 
provides  us  with  reliable  and  timely  informa- 
tion which  assists  us  in  combatting  human 
rights  abuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  struggle  to  help  Soviet 
Jews  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  There  have 
been  successes  and  failures,  tears  and  cele- 
brations. Yet,  it  is  indeed  a  testament  to  the 
nature  of  this  country  and  to  the  Jewish 
people  that  an  organization  such  as  the  NCSJ 
continues  to  press  fonward  with  its  concerns 
for  others  after  so  many  years  of  battle.  I  am 
certain  that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
every  advocate  of  a  just  cause  should  look  to 
the  Soviet  Jewry  movement  and  the  National 
Conference  when  fatigue  sets  in  and  the 
desire  to  forge  on  wanes. 


WELCOME  TO  SOVIET  JEWRY 
ACTIVISTS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  National  Conference 


SOVIET  REFUSENIKS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  that 
so  many  of  our  colleagues  are  concerned 
about  human  rights  around  the  world,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  plight  of  two 
Soviet  refuseniks.  Anna  and  losif  Klebanov- 
Lokshim. 

Both  Anna  and  losif  were  fired  from  their 
jobs  as  engineers  when  the  couple  applied  for 
exit  visas  in  June  1984.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment denied  this  request  on  the  grounds  that 
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Recently,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
signed  the   INF  Treaty  abolishing  a 
I  ilass  of  nuclear  weapons.  Relations  be- 
the  two  nations  are  at  a  high  point  on 
imic  curve  they  seem  to  follow. 
December,  the  United  Nations  celebrated 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
of   International   Human   Rights,   an 
0  extent  human  rights  to  the  entire 
rights  that  Americans  already  enjoy. 
Sfcviet  Union  is  a  signator  of  this  decu- 
man we  not  demand  of  the  Soviet  Union 
compliance  to  this  treaty  as  they 
to  want  to  give  to  the  INF  Treaty? 
an  obligation  of  free  people  of  nations 
,  ours  to  protect  the  pnnciples  of  free- 
"  his  is  what  I  do  here  today, 
weekend,  as  you  walk  into  your  chosen 
of  worship,  for  a  moment  realize  the 
of  freedom  you  just  expressed,  and 
jeople  of  the  world  that  cannot. 
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NEW  YORK 

'S    TALENTED    ARTS    STU- 


OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 


RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

le  attention  of  the  House  to  the  high 

Df  achievement  by  the  students  of  New 

Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  High  School. 

-two  students  of  this  specialized  high 

in  the  arts  and  music  have  recently 

lonors  and  prizes  in  the  national  compe- 

called  the  Arts  Recognition  and  Talent 

[ARTSl. 
^^„  students  of  La  Guardia  High  School 
twice  as  many  awards  for  their  excel- 
in  drama,  music,  and  dance  than  any 
high  school  which  competed  in  this  na- 
competition.  This  attests  to  the  commit- 
and  excellence  of  the  faculty  and  the 
,  work  and  dedication  of  the  students  of 
(iuardia  High  School.  In  addition,  their 
ivement  illustrates  that  public  schools 
can  produce  excellent  young  people,  if  they 
arc  ust  given  the  chance  and  resources  re- 
quire d 
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achievements  of  the  students  of  La  Guardia 
High  School. 
[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Apr.  14, 

1988] 

We've  Got  Arts-LaGuardia  High  School 

Win  Pile  of  Prizes 

(By  Joyce  Young) 

Roll  over,  Bronx  Science  and  Stuyvasant 

High  Schools!  The  students  at  LaGuardia 

High  School  of  the  Arts  say  they're  winning 

awards  that  carry  as  much  fame  as  the  Wes- 

tinghouse  science  prizes— and  that  if  anyone 

wants  to  count,  they've  piled  up  more  prizes 

than  any  other  specialized  city  high  school. 

But.  who's  counting? 

The  22  students  who  just  won  honors  in 
the  nationwide  Arts  Recognition  and  Talent 
Search  (ARTS)  in  Miami  might  want  to  do 
so  In  that  national  competition  alone,  the 
LaGuardia  contingent  snared  almost  twice 
as  many  awards  as  any  other  arts  high 
school  in  the  country.  The  awards  in  dance 
and  drama  were  handed  out  in  ceremonies 
yesterday  at  the  Lincoln  Center  high 
school. 

•It's  unfortunate  that  the  ARTS  awards 
haven't  been  publicized  as  much  as  the  na- 
tional math  and  science  competitions  for 
high  school  students, "  LaGuardia  Principal 
Paul  Saronson  said  yesterday.  'The  awards 
are  equally  prestigious,  in  my  view,  and  can 
lead  to  students  becoming  presidential 
scholars." 

The  school  learned  yesterday  that  one  of 
its  ARTS  winners.  Alexander  Burgos.  17. 
had  done  just  that.  In  addition  to  $3,000. 
Burgos  snared  a  coveted  chance  to  go  to 
Washington  to  perform  three  dramatic 
monologues  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  per- 
haps win  a  presidential  medal. 

Burgos,  a  native  of  Richmond  Hill. 
Queens,  said  he  planned  to  use  the  prize 
money  to  pay  tuition  at  Pordham  Universi- 
ty where  he  will  study  drama  and  dance.  He 
now  trains  with  the  Alvin  Alley  Dance  The- 
ater and  has  appeared  on  the  children's  tel- 
evision show  -Sesame  Street. "  as  well  as  in 
one  feature  film. 

•I  was  one  of  the  gang  members.  Type- 
cast, what  else?"  said  Burgos,  whose  parents 
were  born  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Show?"  No,  Desert  said  yesterday.   "I'm  the 
next  James  Earl  Jones— I  hope. " 

The  students  at  the  High  School  of  the 
Arts  have  the  usual  high-school  academic 
education,  coupled  with  intensive  study  in 
art  drama,  dance,  instrumental  and  vocal 
music.  Admission  to  the  four-year  school  is 
on  a  competitive  basis,  and  more  than 
16.000  students  applied  last  year  for  the  650 
freshman  class  slots. 


WITHOUT  MOBILITY.  START 
WON'T  GO 


proud  that  this  great  school  of  the  arts 

„  in  my  congressional  district  and  want 

aaplaud  these  fine  aspiring,  actors,  danc- 

musicians,  and  artists  for  their  achieve- 

These  talented  and  wonderful  young 

,.„  are  a  credit  to  their  school,  their  teach- 

parenls,  and  community.  I  wish  to  insert 

the  record  an  article  which  appeared  in 

New  York  Daily  News  which  details  the 


been  doing  it  for  years 

His  teacher.  Peter  Treitler.  said  Burgos 
was  tops  as  a  student,  but  so  were  the  2.600 
others  attending  the  public  school  created 
especially  for  youngsters  preparing  for  ca- 
reers in  the  arts. 

■We've  been  winning  these  awards  for 
years,"  said  Treitler.  who.  like  many  other 
staff  n.embers,  said  it  was  all  but  impossible 
to  total  the  number  of  student  prizes. 
Treitler  himself  graduated  from  the  old 
High  School  of  the  Performing  Arts,  which 
in  1984  absorbed  the  High  School  of  Music 
and  Art  to  become  LaGuardia. 

ARTS  winner  Alex  Desert.  17.  of  Kew 
Gardens  Hills,  Queens,  another  actor,  won 
$500  in  the  Miami  competition.  But  he  was 
more  anxious  yesterday  about  a  part  he 
hoped  to  get  in  a  new  television  series. 

If  he  didn't  get  it.  Desert  said,  he  plans  to 
take  a  year  off  before  going  to  college,  just 
to  see  where  his  training  so  far  could  take 
him.  He's  already  appeared  on  the  daytime 
drama  "Ryan's  Hope"  and  in  a  film  for 
junior  high  school  students.  Is  he  the  next 
Theo  Huxtable,  the  character  played  by 
Malcolm    Jamal    Warner    on     The    Cosby 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  the 
House  wrill  be  debating  the  future  direction  of 
our  ICBM  Program.  At  that  time  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing the  importance  of  mobility,  especially 
in  anticipation  of  a  strategic  arms  reduction 
agreement  that  cuts  the  forces  on  both  sides 
by  neariy  50  percent. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  an  environment 
will  place  a  premium  on  sun/ivability  for  the 
fewer  forces  that  remain.  That  means  not  only 
should  we  move  toward  mobility,  but  it  is  also 
in  our  interest  to  move  away  from  destabilizing 
highly  mirved  systems  such  as  MX.  Both  of 
these  factors  argue  for  development  and  de- 
ployment of  the  small  ICBM. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  cost  issue  surrounding 
Midgetman.  But  a  fact  of  life  is  that  there  is  a 
price  to  pay  for  stability,  just  as  there  is  going 
to  be  a  price  to  pay  in  enhanced  conventional 
forces  for  reducing  our  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  price 
worth  paying,  and  in  comparison  to  many 
major  programs,  including  the  cost  to  develop, 
purchase  and  operate  the  B-1  for  20  years,  it 
is  not  out  of  line. 

Jeffery  Record,  a  long-time  military  analyst, 
formerly  with  The  Heritage  Foundation  and 
now  with  the  Hudson  Institute,  so  he  is  no  lib- 
eral, put  the  case  for  Midgetman  with  START 
very  well  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  April  27.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  review  his  arguments  prior  to 
our  vote  on  Thursday. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  27.  1988] 
Without  Mobility.  START  Wont  Go:  To 
Be  Able  To  Live  With  50  Percent  Cuts, 
We  Need  Midgetman 

(By  Jeffrey  Record) 
The  proposed  U.S.-Soviet  strategic  arms 
reduction  treaty,  which  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration wants  to  conclude  with  such  un- 
seemly haste,  is  not  only  internally  contra- 
dictory but  also  at  odds  with  the  sound 
advice  of  the  Presidents  own  1983  blue- 
ribbon  Scowcroft  Commission  on  strategic 

forces.  , 

As  outlined  by  Administration  spokesmen, 
the  agreement-known  as  START-would 
mandate  about  a  50%  cut  in  existing  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  inventories  of  strategic  nu- 


clear weapons.  Reportedly,  this  would  in- 
clude a  limit  of  1.500  warheads  on  land- 
based  inter-continental  ballistic  missiles. 

Proponents  argue  that  cuts  of  this  magni- 
tude enhance  deterrence  by  drastically  re- 
ducing the  number  of  warheads  that  the  So- 
viets could  launch  against  so-called  "hard" 
targets  like  the  American  ICBMs.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  argument  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  same  agreement  would  drastically 
reduce  the  number  of  U.S.  hard  targets  that 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  cover. 

Moreover,  a  50%  cut  would  place  a  premi- 
um on  attaining  the  highest  measure  of  sur- 
vivability for  the  remaining  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  In  the  case  of  land-based 
ICBMs,  this  would  seem  to  dictate  a  sharply 
reduced  reliance  on  fixed-silo  delivery  sys- 
tems—such as  the  Minuteman  III  or  MX 
missiles— in  favor  of  mobile  systems.  These 
include  the  Midgetman  ICBM.  recommend- 
ed by  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  or  the 
more  recently  proposed  rail-mobile  MX.  Fi- 
nally, a  50%  cut  would  seem  to  mandate  the 
avoidance  of  concentrating  too  many  war- 
heads on  a  relatively  small  number  of  mis- 
siles; to  do  so  would  inflate  the  potentially 
catastrophic  consequences  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike  against  U.S.  retaliatory  forces. 

The  Soviets  clearly  understand  these  im- 
peratives. They  understand  the  self-evident 
truth  that  it  is  harder  to  hit  a  moving  target 
than  a  stationary  one  and.  therefore,  that 
the  investment  in  mobility  enhances  deter- 
rence by  reducing  incentives  to  strike  first. 

The  Soviets  are  already  deploying  the  rail- 
mobile  SS-24  and  the  road-mobile  SS-25. 
They  also  are  moving  away  from  their  tradi- 
tional penchant  from  cramming  the  most 
possible  warheads  on  each  missile:  the  SS- 
25  carries  only  one  warhead. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  has  yet  to 
deploy  a  single  mobile  missile.  Worse,  the 
Administration  has  done  little  to  promote 
the  Midgetman  (the  Defense  Department 
opposes  it)  and  has  even  instructed  its  arms- 
control  negotiators  in  Geneva  to  seek  a  com- 
plete ban  on  mobile  missiles. 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  Administra- 
tion's reasoning  on  this  critical  matter.  Has 
it  proposed  the  ban  simply  for  bargaining 
purposes?  If  so,  does  it  really  believe  that 
the  Soviets  would  be  prepared  to  trade  away 
systems  they  have  already  deployed  in  ex- 
change for  the  undeployed  Midgetman,  for 
which  the  Administration  itself  has  shown 
no  enthusiasm? 

Has  the  Administration  concluded  that 
there  are  not  enough  dollars  or  votes  in  the 
Congress  to  carry  the  Midgetman  to  deploy- 
ment? (If  so,  this  would  be  attributable  in 
large  measure  to  the  Administration's  own 
inaction.) 

Does  it  believe  that  any  nuclear  delivery 
system  not  subject  to  effective  verification 
should  be  eliminated?  And  how  would  a  ban 
on  mobile  missiles  be  verified? 

Or  is  the  Administrations  proposed  ban 
just  another  example  of  inconsistent  and 
confused  thinking  when  it  comes  to  master- 
ing the  challenge  of  relating  arms  control  to 
force  planning? 

The  key  question  is  whether  mobile 
ICBMs  enhance  the  stability  of  deterrence. 
It  is  not  (for  example)  whether  a  ban  on 
mobile  missiles  would  make  a  START  agree- 
ment easier  to  conclude  and  verify,  thereby 
affording  the  Reagan  Administration  one 
last  arms-control  "triumph." 

Given  the  prospects  for  a  50%  cut  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons,  the  rationale  for  the 
Midgetman  is  greater  today  than  it  was  in 
1983  when  first  recommended  by  the  Scow- 
croft Commission. 
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Deployment  of.  say.  250  to  500  single-war- 
head Midgetmans  would  also  distribute  re- 
maining land-based  ICBM  warheads  over  a 
much  larger  number  of  missiles.  This  infla- 
tion of  "aim  points"  would  make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  'clean  out "  the 
entire  U.S.  land-based  ICBM  force  in  a 
single  strike. 

A  total  ban  on  mobile  systems,  attended 
by  a  limit  of  1.500  warheads  for  land-based 
ICBMs.  would  force  the  United  States  to 
distribute  those  warheads  over  a  smaller, 
and  therefore  more  vulnerable,  force  of  al- 
ready deployed  missiles.  The  present  force 
of  50  MX  missiles,  each  carrying  10  war- 
heads, would  consume  fully  one-third  of 
that  total.  The  remaining  1.000  warheads 
could  be  retained  among  the  older  U.S.  Min- 
uteman II  and  Minuteman  HI  ICBMs. 

But  since  there  are  450  single-warhead 
Minuteman  lis  and  550  triple-warhead  Min- 
uteman Ills,  a  large  number  of  both  types 
would  have  to  be  junked  to  accommodate 
the  warhead  limit.  The  end  result— a  U.S. 
land-based  ICBM  force  smaller  in  size  and 
lacking  mobility— would  be  a  far  more 
tempting  target  for  a  Soviet  first  strike;  A 
real  "window  of  vulnerability"  could  then 
open. 

Paradoxically  the  Administration,  though 
indifferent  to  the  Midgetman.  favors  de- 
ployment to  50  additional  MX  missiles  in  a 
rail-mobile  mode.  How  the  Administration 
can  reconcile  its  support  for  a  rail-mobile 
MX  with  its  proposed  ban  on  all  mobile 
ICBMs  remains  a  mystery.  Moreover,  de- 
ployment of  50  more  MXs  could  mean  con- 
centrating 1,000  warheads,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  permissible  limit  for  land-based  ICBMs. 
on  only  100  missiles. 

Unless  the  Administration's  object  is 
simply  to  hang  another  arms-control  treaty 
on  the  wall,  its  present  approach  to  START 
makes  no  sense,  either  in  terms  of  promot- 
ing stability  in  the  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  bal- 
ance or  in  terms  of  harmonizing  U.S.  force 
planning  and  arms-control  objectives. 

The  proposed  ban  on  mobile  ICBMs 
should  be  discarded  and  deployment  of  the 
Midgetman  accelerated,  or  START  should 
be  stopped. 


ENFORCE  EQUALITY  IN  THE 
TRADES 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  im- 
portant article  by  our  esteemed  colleague  and 
dean  of  the  California  delegation.  Representa- 
tive Don  Edwards.  This  article  appeared  in 
the  April  28,  1988,  Los  Angeles  Times.  It  fo- 
cuses on  the  need  to  enforce  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  in  the  trade 
business.  I  thank  (Congressman  Edwards  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  public's  attention  and 
for  recognizing  the  fact  that  women  should 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  any  trade  they 
choose  without  facing  unnecessary  difficulties 
and/or  harassment  in  the  workplace. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  this  arti- 
cle on  the  vital  role  of  women  in  America's 
work  force. 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  28,  1988] 

Enforce  Equality  in  the  Trades 

(By  Don  Edwards) 

Rosie  the  Riveter  never  wanted  to  quit 
her  job.  A  1944  survey  showed  that  most  of 
the  2.9  million  women  in  the  high-paying, 
non-traditional  work  force  during  World 
War  II  wanted  to  stay.  But  when  the  war 
had  been  won.  women  who  had  been  an  es- 
sential part  of  wartime  production  were 
channeled  back  to  "women's  work"— clerical 
jot)s,  domestic  service  and  the  like. 

Today,  apart  from  program  in  professions 
such  as  law  and  medicine,  women  remain 
overwhelmingly  concentrated  in  low-paying 
occupations.  More  than  one-third  of  all  em- 
ployed women  work  in  clerical  jolis.  Full- 
time women  workers  earn  a  median  income 
of  $16,000.  compared  to  full-time  men  work- 
ers' $25,000. 

A  House  subcommittee  recently  held  hear- 
ings on  women  in  the  skilled  blue-collar 
trades.  Women  who  had  pioneered  in  such 
trades  as  carptentry  and  heavy  equipment 
operation  in  the  1970s  testified  that  when 
they  first  entered  their  field,  they  believed 
many  more  women  would  follow. 

They  had  good  reason  for  their  belief  In 
1978  the  Department  of  Labor  established 
regulations  requiring  goals  and  timetables 
designed  to  increase  women's  participation 
in  the  trades:  an  immediate  20%  goal  for 
women  was  set  for  apprenticeship.  (Appren- 
ticeship is  paid,  on-the-job  training,  the 
pathway  into  most  of  the  skilled  trades.)  A 
more  modest  6.9%  goal  was  set  for  women  in 
each  craft  on  federally  funded  construction 
sites. 

But  there  was  no  second  wave.  The 
Reagan  Administration  refused  to  enforce 
the  regulations.  By  1987  women  in  the 
skilled  trades  were  practically  invisible,  less 
than  2%  of  the  work  force  in  most  of  these 
highly  paid  jobs. 

It  is  not  that  there  are  no  women  ready  to 
do  the  work.  Advocacy  organizations  like 
Vermont's  STEP-UP  for  Women,  Boston's 
Women  in  the  Building  Trades  and  Trades- 
women of  Philadelphia  prepare  women 
stuck  in  low-paying,  dead-end  jobs  to  enter 
the  trades.  They  report  that  they  have  to 
turn  away  applicants.  In  New  York  City, 
NEW  (Non-traditional  Employment  for 
Women)  has  helped  hundreds  of  women- 
more  than  80%  of  the  women  "hard  hats  "  in 
the  city— go  from  welfare  to  the  hiring  hall. 
Its  not  that  there  is  no  work.  Construc- 
tion is  booming  in  Los  Angeles,  Boston, 
Maine  and  in  many  other  cities  and  states. 
About  119,000  mason  jobs  will  lie  vacant 
over  the  next  five  years. 

The  few  women  who  make  it  through  the 
door  suffer  from  the  effects  of  job  isolation 
and  sexual  harassment.  In  job  interviews, 
they  are  asked  insulting  questions  at>out 
what  their  husbands  will  think  of  their 
working  in  construction,  who  will  mind 
their  children,  or  why  they  cant  find  some- 
thing else  to  keep  them  busy. 

A  member  of  the  Laborers'  Union,  recent- 
ly off  welfare  and  delighted  at  the  chance  to 
support  her  six  children,  testified.  "You 
must  always  do  everything  the  hard  way. 
Even  though  everyone  was  always  working 
in  teams.  I  almost  all  the  time  had  to  work 
alone.  Instead  of  tjeing  able  to  use  a  dolly  as 
the  men  did  to  move  Masonite,  I  had  to  lift 
and  carry  it  from  one  end  of  the  hall  or  to 
other  floors  by  myself. " 

Sexual  harassment  is  common,  including 
insults  about  a  woman  workers  sexual  pref- 
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sexually  explicit  graffiti  and  peep- 
the  women's  locker  rooms.  Unequal 
and  job-rotation  opportunities  also 

the    few    women    who    finally    are 


study  shows  that  one-third  of 

who  leave  the  trades  do  so  because 
harassment.  In  San  Francisco,  or- 

have  had  to   institute  occupa- 

i  tress  counseling  to  help  women  stay 

job.  The  1978  Department  of  Labor 

required  trade  employers  receiv- 

fe^eral   funding   to  hire  at   least  two 

when    possible,    and    mandated    a 

environment   free   of   harassment, 

_..ion   and   coercion.   These    regula- 

ike  the  ones  establishing  goals  and 

,  have  never  been  enforced. 

Department  of  Labors  own  studies 

that     goals     and     timetables     have 

in  the  maritime  and  coal-mining  in- 

and  were  exceeded  on  the  Alaskan 

where    more    than    2.500    women 

as  operating  engineers.  Teamsters 

_.  Yet  an  official  told  the  sub- 

._.  the  labor  department  still  pre- 

he  -glove  "  to  -he  "bat "  approach. 

time  to  take  the  gloves  off.  The  histo- 

equal  employment  opportunity  ef- 

,  shows  that  employers  respond  to  seri- 

er  forcement   efforts,   not   to   the  kid- 

I  reatment.  It  is  outrageous  that  the 

is  still  not  planning  to  en- 

0-year-old  regulations.  It  is  uncon- 
le  to  ask  women  to  wait  any  longer. 
%  goal  for  women  in  apprenticeship 
_.  implemented  immediately  and  up- 
nnually.  The  6.9%  goal  for  women  on 

funded  sites  must  be  raised. 
...  should  not  have  to  put  up  with  in- 
interviews,  poor-quality  training  or 

„   harassment  while  on   the 

.^   should  not  have  to  choose  be- 

paycheck  and  freedom  from  intimi- 

It's  been  45  years  since  Rosie  the 

was  sent  home.  Its  time  to  break 

:he  barriers  that  keep  women  from 

pi  rticipation  in  the  work  force.  They 

work  and  the  country  needs  them. 
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T.  GEN.  JOSHUA  SHANI— A 
MODERN  HERO 


1  ION.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 


IN  THE 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.    SMITH    of   Florida.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

State  of  Israel  is  in  the  midst  of  celebrating 

the  4(|th  anniversary  of  its  reestablishment  as 

i-state.  As  we  are  all  aware,  a  hallmark 

40  years  has  been  incessant  Arab 

toward   the   Jewish    State.    Let 

be  no  illusions,  the  Israelis  have  sur- 

six  Arab-Israeli  conflicts  due  to  their 

desire  to  live  free  in  a  democratic  so- 
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Gurion  Culture  Club  and  Brig.  Gen.  Joshua 
Shani  are  exceptional  in  their  own  right. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joshua  Shani  is  a  typical  Israeli 
in  the  sense  that  he,  like  all  other  young  Israe- 
li men,  was  required  to  serve  in  the  Israel  de- 
fense forces  [IDF].  It  is  his  achievements  in 
the  IDF  and  the  degree  of  his  commitment  to 
the  security  of  the  State  of  Israel  that  sets  him 
apart.  General  Shani  participated  in  one  of  the 
most  sensational  hostage  rescue  attempts  of 
all  time— Israel's  successful  rescue  of  hos- 
tages in  Entebbe,  Uganda.  The  importance  of 
this  event  transcends  the  value  of  saving 
Jewish  lives.  International  opponents  of  Israel 
finally  took  note  that  the  Jewish  State  would 
not  role  over  to  terrorists. 

Although  the  Entebbe  mission  might  be  the 
most  memorable  mission  General  Shani  has 
undertaken,  his  role  as  a  wing  commander  in 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  and  as  an  officer  at  the 
Air  Force  Headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv,  are  equal- 
ly significant  in  terms  of  protecting  the  security 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

General  Shani  continues  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Israel  in  his  capacity  as  the  air  attach6  to 
the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  commend  General  Shani  for  his  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  the  security  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  professional  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  these  tasks.  I  welcome  him 
to  the  city  of  Miami. 

General  Shani  will  be  addressing  a  very 
special  group  of  people  on  Sunday— the  David 
Ben-Gurion  Culture  Club.  In  1975,  a  small 
group  of  Holocaust  survivors,  led  by  Carl  Ro- 
senkopf,  banded  together  to  form  an  organi- 
zation of  patriotic  Americans  who  supported 
the  State  of  Israel  and  humanitarian  causes  at 
home.  This  was  the  genesis  of  the  David  Ben- 
Gurion  Culture  Club. 

Since  its  inception,  this  vital  organization 
has  supported  a  number  of  philanthropic  and 
humanitarian  causes  in  the  Greater  Miami 
area— including  hospitals,  veterans  groups, 
blind  children,  universities,  and  scholarships 
for  needy  students.  With  outstanding  citizens 
such  as  Rose  Rotmench,  Morris  Laufer,  Eddy 
Estrajch,  and  Max  Wein  involved  in  the  organi- 
zation, I  am  confident  that  the  David  Ben- 
Gurion  Culture  Club  will  continue  to  make  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  city  of  Miami. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  Israel's 
40th  birthday,  I  am  proud  to  congratulate  Brig. 
Gen.  Joshua  Shani  and  the  David  Ben-Gurion 
Culture  Club. 
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commodate  all  passengers  riding  on  these 
vessels.  Current  Coast  Guard  regulations  re- 
quire only  enough  liferafts  and  life  boats  to 
accommodate  36  passengers.  Yet  these  ves- 
sels regulariy  carry  up  to  2,500  people. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  originally  developed 
these  regulations,  they  assumed  that  a  full 
complement  of  liferafts  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  vessels  navigate  relatively  close  to 
shore.  Although  most  of  these  vessels  oper- 
ate within  approximately  4  miles  from  shore, 
the  Coast  Guard  failed  to  recognize  that  if 
passengers  were  forced  into  the  cold  waters 
of  Puget  Sound,  within  20  minutes  they  would 
be  suffering  from  advanced  stages  of  hypo- 
thermia. Hypothermia  very  rapidly  causes  the 
victims  to  lose  consciousness.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  fog,  which  is  a  common  occur- 
rence on  Puget  Sound,  could  substantially 
slow  rescue  efforts.  Without  the  protection  of 
a  floatable  platform  or  a  liferaft,  ferry  passen- 
gers, if  in  the  water,  would  face  an  increased 
risk  of  death  from  hypothermia. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  correct 
this  serious  oversight  by  instructing  the  Coast 
Guard  to  develop  and  implement  regulations 
requiring  these  vessels  to  be  equipped  with 
liferafts  with  sufficient  capacity  to  accommo- 
date all  passengers  and  employees  on  such 
vessels. 
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IMPROVING  THE  LIFESAVING 
CAPABILITIES  ON  PASSENGER 
FERRIES 


Sunday,  an  event  will  be  taking  place 
ni,  FL,  that  embodies  the  spirit  of  the 
The  David  Ben-Gurion  Culture  Club 
celebrating  40  years  of  Israeli  inde- 
pendence by  hosting  a  gala  dinner.  Delivering 
the  kiynote  speech  at  the  gala  will  be  Brig. 
Gen.   Joshua   Shani.    Both   the   David   Ben- 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  which  will  correct 
a  serious  safety  problem  on  passenger  ferry 
vessels  operating  on  Puget  Sound  in  Wash- 
ington State.  That  problem  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate numbers  of  liferafts  and  life  boats  to  ac- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAXWELL  RABB 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  Maxwell  Rabb  became  the  longest 
serving  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy  in  the  history 
of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country. 
This  is  a  record  of  truly  outstanding  service  to 
our  country. 

I  have  known  Max  both  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally for  many  years.  His  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  careers  in  our  U.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. As  our  longest  serving  Reagan  ambassa- 
dorial appointee,  he  has  worked  on  a  new  ex- 
tradition treaty  with  Italy  which  has  permitted 
joint  action  in  prosecuting  international  drug 
traffickers  and  organized  crime,  and  he  was 
involved  in  three  multinational  peace  forces 
sent  by  Western  powers  to  the  Middle  East. 
Because  of  his  outstanding  service.  Ambassa- 
dor Rabb  in  1982  was  named  "Cavaliere  di 
Gran  Croce"  by  Italian  President  Sandro  Per- 
tini,  an  honor  awarded  to  foreigners  for  distin- 
guished contributions  to  the  Italian  Republic. 
In  short,  the  Ambassador's  career  has  been 
distinguished  by  numerous  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses. 

In  his  term  as  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Ambas- 
sador Rabb  has  been  intimately  involved  in 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  sensitive  for- 
eign policy  situations  of  the  past  7Vz  years. 
For  example,  the  decision  to  base  nuclear 
armed  cruise  missiles  at  Comiso,  Sicily,  the 
kidnapping  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier,  and 
the  Achil/e  Lauro  incident  were  all  issues  that 
had  the  potential  to  easily  damage  United 
States-Italy  relations.  Yet  because  of  Ambas- 


sador Rabb's  diplomatic  skills  and  profession- 
alism, these  incidents  were  satisfactorily  re- 
solved and  our  relationship  with  Italy  remained 

solid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  person  the  caliber  of  Max 
Rabb  serving  in  one  of  our  most  important 
ambassadorial  posts.  His  keen  intellect  and 
extensive  business  and  diplomatic  experience 
have  made  Mr.  Rabb  respected  and  admired 
both  within  the  Government  of  Italy  and  within 
our  own.  I  hope  that  when  Vice  President 
Bush  takes  the  President's  oath  of  office  next 
January,  he  asks  Maxwell  Rabb  to  either  stay 
on  as  Ambassador  to  Italy  or  take  on  the 
challenge  of  an  equally  important  diplomatic 
post. 


LONG-TERM  HEALTH  CARE 
MARKETS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  4510  the  Long- 
Term  Health  Care  Markets  Development  Act. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  bill  to  facilitate  private 
sector  development  of  long-term  health  care 
insurance. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would  allow  for 
tax-exempt  withdrawals  from  IRA's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  long-term  care  insurance. 
It  would  allow  a  company  to  offer  a  higher  de- 
ductible health  insurance  package  and  con- 
tribute the  premium  savings  to  an  employee 
IRA,  whereby  the  funds  could  be  withdrawn 
tax-free  to  purchase  catastrophic  or  long-term 
health  care  insurance. 

In  addition,  it  would  eliminate  the  Certificate 
of  Public  Need  [COPN]  Program,  which  many 
States  use  to  limit  competition  in  the  nursing 
home  industry  and  keep  nursing  home  costs 
artifically  high.  It  would  also  allow  for  the  con- 
version of  life  insurance  policies  to  long-term 
care  insurance,  and  provide  preferential  tax 
treatment  of  long-term  care  insurance  re- 
serves similar  to  the  tax  treatment  of  life  insur- 
ance reserves. 

The  availability  and  affordability  of  long-term 
health  care  is  of  great  concern  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. With  the  elderly  population  increasing  in 
numbers,  efforts  must  be  made  to  address  the 
long-term  care  problem  before  it  becomes  a 
national  crisis.  Unfortunately,  some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  proposing  to  fill  the  long-term 
care  void  by  expanding  the  Medicare  program 
to  provide  expensive  and  unneeded  health 
care  benefits. 

In  the  next  several  weeks,  the  House  is  ex- 
pected to  consider  the  conference  report  to 
H.R.  2740,  to  so-called  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Protection  Act.  If  enacted  into  law,  this  meas- 
ure would  impose  massive  premium  increases 
on  Medicare  beneficiaries  for  coverage  most 
of  them  receive  through  supplemental  insur- 
ance. In  addition,  it  neglects  the  most  cata- 
strophic costs  associated  with  long-term 
care— expensive  nursing  home  care  or  home- 
care  for  the  chronically  ill. 
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A  home  health  care  bill,  H.R.  3436,  is  also 
scheduled  for  floor  consideratron  in  the  next 
several  weeks.  It  proposes  a  5-year,  $24  bil- 
lion tax  increase  on  workers  and  the  elderiy  in 
addition  to  the  premium  increases  contained 
in  H.R.  2740.  And  like  H.R.  2740,  it  fails  to 
provide  for  nursing  home  care. 

The  reason  these  two  measures  fail  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  long-term  health  care 
coverage  is  obvious.  According  to  a  recent 
Harvard  study,  folding  long-term  care  into 
Medicare  could  add  $50  billion  a  year  to  the 
program's  $85  billion  budget.  To  finance  a 
long-term  care  program,  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  Medicare  payroll  tax  would  be  neces- 
sary because  of  projected  deficits  in  both  the 
Medicare  Trust  Fund  and  in  the  general  treas- 
ury. Such  a  tax  increase,  which  is  proposed  in 
a  limited  form  in  H.R.  3436,  would  be  devas- 
tating to  workers  and  to  the  Medicare  system. 
A  massive  federally  sponsored  long-term 
care  program  is  not  necessary,  and  we  should 
stop  misleading  the  elderiy  by  paying  lip  serv- 
ice to  long-term  care  with  hollow  legislation. 
Instead,  Congress  should  encourage  a  market 
solution  to  this  serious  and  growing  problem. 
According  to  the  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America,  good  private  long-term  care 
insurance  policies  offering  nursing  home  and 
home  health  services  are  available  in  all  50 
States.  Also,  in  the  last  6  months,  employer- 
sponsored  group  products  have  entered  the 
market.  Over  time,  long-term  care  insurance 
products  are  sure  to  grow  in  number,  and  in 
the  services  offered. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  2470  and  H.R.  3436 
combined  would  effectively  destroy  this  grow- 
ing private  long-term  care  insurance  market. 
Rather  than  duplicating  and,  consequently, 
wiping  out  this  market,  we  should  offer  incen- 
tives for  the  industry  to  create  efficient,  com- 
petitive, and  cost-effective  long-term  care  in- 
surance products.  The  Long-Term  Health 
Care  Markets  Development  Act  would  provide 
a  number  of  such  incentives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
a  massive,  federally-sponsored  program  is  the 
solution  to  the  long-term  health  care  crisis 
facing  the  elderly.  That  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  neither  H.R.  2740  nor  H.R.  3436  pro- 
vides for  the  most  severe  long-term  care 
needs,  despite  their  enormous  price  tags. 
Rather,  any  future  solution  must  include  a 
viable  private  sector  delivery  system.  H.R. 
4510  would  provide  some  practical  incentives 
toward  the  development  of  such  as  system.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  bal- 
anced alternative  to  a  major  public  policy 
crisis. 
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ance,  will  constitute  the  new  phone  system 
and  service  for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  contract  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $25  bilton. 

GSA  has  struggled  for  more  than  a  year  to 
construct  a  procurement  that  is  competitive 
and  fair,  that  provides  the  highest  quality 
phone  service  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  tiest  cost.  Receipt  of  the  bids  last  week  by 
GSA  represents  a  major  milestone  in  this  pro- 
curement, and  I  am  confident  that  an  award 
will  be  made  this  year. 

Award  of  this  phone  contract  is  important.  A 
new  and  more  efficient  phone  system  for  the 
Government  promises  savings  estimated  at 
more  than  $100  million  annually.  GSA  recog- 
nizes this  point  and  has  been  tireless  in  its  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  process  on  track.  The  proc- 
ess has  not  been  an  easy  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  difficult,  painstaking,  and 
sometimes  frustrating.  But  we  have  now 
reached  the  bid  evaluation  stage,  and,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  want  to  commend 
the  many  men  and  women  working  at  GSA 
who  have  made  the  process  worit. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  the  work  of  my 
chairman.  Jack  Brooks,  in  this  procurement. 
The  leadership  he  and  his  staff  have  shown  in 
ensuring  a  competitive  procurement  has  con- 
tributed to  sound  public  policy.  This  award  will 
be  constructed  so  that  no  one  company  con- 
trols all  Federal  phone  operations.  A  monopo- 
ly is  avoided.  The  procurement,  which  con- 
tains a  60-to-40  split,  also  contains  a  recom- 
petition  provision  that  will  keep  quality  service 
and  performance  in  the  minds  of  those  provid- 
ing services  under  the  contract. 

At  this  point,  FTS  2000  is  moving  fonward 
responsibly  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  public.  I  commend 
GSA  for  its  work  to  this  point,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  award  of  this  contract  later  this 
year. 


GSA  DEVELOPS  A  MORE  COM- 
PETITIVE PROCXJREMENT 
POLICY 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1988 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Services  Administration  received  three  bids 
last  week  on  the  largest  civilian  contract  in  the 
history  of  our  Government.  The  FTS  2000 
contract,  when  awarded  and  under  perform- 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP 
THE  PLAY-IT-SAFE  GROUP 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  the 
International  Play-lt-Safe  group  will  be  holding 
its  annual  convention  in  Hawaii  to  discuss  the 
past  and  future  accomplishments  of  its  com- 
munity safety  campaign.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commemorate  the  organizers 
and  volunteers  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
helping  to  improve  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation's  children.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  saluted  for  its  outstanding 
achievements. 

Play-It-Safe  International  is  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization designed  specifically  to  prevent 
crimes  that  leave  the  children  in  our  communi- 
ties victimized  each  year.  This  organization 
promotes  and  implements  awareness  pro- 
grams that  focus  on  educating  the  youth  of 
this  country  about  proper  safety  and  crime 
prevention  techniques.  Through  the  distribu- 
tion of  educational  coloring  books,  the  use  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  educational  video  aids. 
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■!  lafe  has  been  able  to  bring  together 
J  lity  and  law  enforcement  officials  to 
ibout   a   cooperative    effort   to   deter 
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its    fourth    year,    Play-it-Safe 
Interna^onal  has  many  reasons  for  its  contin- 
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Jition   to   recognizing   the   volunteers 

ne  program,  Mr.  John  Waihee,  Gover- 

Hawaii,  has  been  instrumental  in  not 

...,  the  program's  annual  convention, 

providing  endless  resources  for  the 

s  implementation.  Also,  Mr.  Eugene 

the  chairman  of  Play-lt-Safe  Interna- 

I  Bsponsible  for  the  organization  and  the 

nation  of  all  of  the  Play-lt-Safe  infor- 

programs,  has  contributed  enormously 

( rganization's  continued  success. 

-Safe      International      is      definitely 

the  message  that  the  organization 

to  do  all  that  they  can  to  deter  crime. 

the  program  has  been  so  successful 

ently  Play-lt-Safe  International  expand- 

ole  by  providing  educational  materials 

all  over  the  worid.  Play-lt-Safe 

can  now  claim  over  1,900  chap- 
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general,  and  to  his  community.  Among  his 
many  community  activities,  Mr.  Nannis  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Small  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England  [SBANE]  and  has 
given  generously  of  his  time  as  an  advisory 
council  member  of  the  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Center. 

Mr.  Nannis'  service  to  small  business  is  de- 
serving of  our  thanks.  As  we  begin  "Small 
Business  Week"  I  bring  his  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  contnbutions  that  can  be  made. 
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Thro  jgh  all  of  these  efforts,  the  children  of 
the  Un  ted  States,  as  well  as  those  in  several 
countri  3S  throughout  the  world,  are  constantly 
made  iware  of  potential  safety  hazards  which 
could  I  le  tragic  without  the  proper  attention.  I 
hope  t  lat  you  will  join  with  me  in  expressing 
sincer<  appreciation  to  all  of  the  players  in- 
volved with  the  Play-lt-Safe  International  orga- 
nizatio  i 


ACC<  >UNTANT       ADVOCATE       OF 
THC       YEAR:       LAWRENCE       S. 

NA  WIS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  OLAN  MILLS 
II 


FRANK.   Mr.   Speaker,   the   economic 
of  our  Nation  owes  much  to  the  small 
people   who   contribute  their   hard 
entrepreneurial  skills.  Each  year,  the 
Business    Administration     recognizes 
ndividuals  from  around  the  country  who 
jen  particularly  energetic  in  exemplify- 
role  small  business  has  to  play  in  pro- 
jobs  for  our  communities  and  stimulat- 
e<|}nomic  growth. 

this  year's   Small   Business  Week 
_  in  Washington,  DC,  Mr.  Lawrence 
N2*inis  will  be  among  those  recognized  for 
c  utstanding    achievements.    A    certified 
accountant  at  the  firm  of  Levine,  Zeid- 
,  Daitch,  he  has  t)een  selected  as  "Ac- 
Advocate  of  the  Year"  for  his  contri- 
butioris  to  his  profession,  to  small  business  in 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  Chattanooga  Times  which 
commends  an  outstanding  leader  in  business 
from  my  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Olan  Mills  II,  who  is  being  hon- 
ored as  this  year's  Chattanooga  Manager  of 
the  Year.  Mr.  Mills  is  an  exemplary  spokes- 
man for  private  enterprise  whose  achieve- 
ments in  business  and  community  affairs  will 
continue  to  benefit  our  Nation  for  years  to 
come.  I  submit  the  aforementioned  article  to 
the  Congressional  Record  as  an  attest- 
ment  to  Mr.  Mills'  hard  work  and  many  fine 
accomplishments  and  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  continued  success. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
His  name  appears  on  millions  of  photo- 
graphs a  year,  making  Olan  Mills  II  perhaps 
Chattanooga's  most  famous  resident. 

But  the  soft-spoken  head  of  the  nation's 
largest  portrait  studio  chain  displays  little 
celebrity  status  as  he  strolls  through  the 
Chattanooga  headquarters  of  his  15.000-em- 
ployee  firm.  Although  the  photography 
company  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  size 
since  Mills  took  over  the  family-owned  firm 
nearly  two  decades  ago.  Mills  still  regularly 
greets  his  home-office  employees  by  their 
first  name  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all 
parts  of  the  business. 

Mills'  approach  reflects  a  management 
style  he  says  he  learned  from  his  father 
who  founded  'he  business  in  1932  in  Selma, 
Ala.  The  younger  Mills,  who  has  headed 
Olan  Mills  Inc.  since  the  early  1970s,  will  be 
saluted  for  his  management  style  by  more 
than  a  dozen  local  management  groups  next 
month  when  he  is  honored  as  this  year's 
Chattanooga  Manager  of  the  "year. 

"Olan  knows  his  employees  and  knows  his 
business,  in  all  its  forms, "  said  Chattanooga 
accountant  Joseph  Decosimo,  a  member  of 
the  team  which  selected  Mills  as  the  1988 
recipient  of  the  Manager  of  the  Year  award. 
Mills,  the  57-year-old  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  Olan  Mills  Inc.,  will  receive  the 
management  honor  during  a  luncheon  June 
1  at  the  downtown  Trade  Center. 

"Businesses  are  always  made  up  of  person- 
al elements,  but  I  think  this  honor  reflects 
the  contribution  of  many  people  in  this 
company,"  Mills  said. 

With  his  name  stamped  on  more  than 
16,000  photographs  daily,  Olan  Mills  is 
easily  identified  with  the  company  he 
heads.  But  the  second  generation  leader  is 
quick  to  credit  his  younger  brother  CO.. 
with  whom  he  now  runs  the  company,  and 


his  father  and  other  senior  employees  at 
Olan  Mills  from  whom  he  learned  the  busi- 
ness. 

"I've  been  very  fortunate  to  have  been 
able  to  work  with  a  lot  of  very  wonderful 
people."  he  said.  "I  had  a  leg  up  with  a 
great  teacher  like  my  father  and  a  great 
supporter  like  my  brother." 

Mills  concedes  he  had  many  political  and 
philosophical   differences   with   his   father, 
but  he  Uught  me  how  to  work  with  people 
which  is  still  the  most  important  thing. " 

•This  has  always  been  a  family-owned 
business  and  we've  regarded  it  as  a  business 
family  here,"  Mills  said.  "But  even  if  it 
wasn't  a  family  busine.-^.  people  expect  to  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  a  team.  I  try  to  make  an 
effort  to  know  as  many  people  as  I  can  and  I 
think  that  recognition  and  close  touch  is  im- 
portant." 

Unlike  his  father— a  consummate  sales- 
man who  built  the  original  business  during 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression  in  the 
1930s— the  younger  Mills  is  more  focused 
upon  the  upgrading  the  cameras  and  film 
processing  techniques  used  by  the  firm. 
Olan  Mills  develops  and  builds  many  of  the 
cameras  it  uses  at  its  Carter  Street  facility 
downtown,  while  workers  at  the  Amnicola 
Highway  site  prepare  furniture  and  fixtures 
used  at  Olan  Mills'  studios  nationwide. 

■We're  a  vertically  integrated  company 
with  a  lot  of  operations,  but  this  is  still  first 
and  foremost  a  sales  company,  "  Mills  said. 

Olans  father  started  in  the  business  by 
arranging  engagements  in  advance  by  mail, 
then  setting  up  a  temporary  studio  in  hotels 
across  the  South. 

Today,  Olan  Mills  derives  much  of  its 
sales  through  telemarketing.  The  company 
regularly  sets  up  telephone  banks  to  call  on 
nearly  every  household  in  an  area  to  solicit 
business.  At  the  company's  headquarters  on 
Amnicola  Highway,  giant  IBM  mainframe 
computers  keep  phone  numbers  of  nearly 
every  home  in  America. 

Olan  Mills  operates  some  900  studios 
across  the  country  and  processes  photo- 
graphs at  plants  in  Chattanooga.  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  Waco,  Texas,  and  Kingston,  On- 
tario. Recently.  Olan  Mills  has  expanded 
into  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  compa- 
ny is  preparing  to  open  a  photo  processing 
center. 

The  company  derives  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  its  business  today  from  church  direc- 
tories and  about  2  percent  from  school  por- 
traits. Mills  said  about  60  percent  of  those 
pictured  in  the  church  directories  opt  to 
buy  individual  portraits  while  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  students  photographed  at  school 
buy  the  photos. 

The  bulk  of  our  business  continues  to 
come  from  our  studios  and  our  itinerant 
photographers."  Mills  said. 

Mills'  business  success  differs  from  both 
of  the  previous  Chattanooga  Manager  of 
the  Year  recipients.  H.  Carey  Hanlin,  the 
president  of  Provident  Life  &  Accident  In- 
surance Co.  and  the  first  award  winner  two 
years  ago,  manages  one  of  Chattanooga's 
largest  and  oldest  businesses  whose  owner- 
ship is  controlled  by  thousands  of  stock- 
holders. Last  year's  manager  of  the  year, 
O.D.  McKee.  founded  his  own  baking  com- 
pany and  built  McKee  Baking  into  the  na- 
tions  largest  independent  bakery. 

Like  Hanlin.  Mills  took  over  a  large  and 
successful  company  when  he  became  chief 
executive  of  Olan  Mills  in  1970.  But  like 
McKee,  Mills'  company  remains  under  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  company's 
original  family. 
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Mills  is  similar  to  both  of  the  previous 
winners,  however,  in  his  active  community 
involvement.  Mills  currently  serves  as  a 
trustee  for  the  McCallie  School  and  the 
University  of  Chattanooga  Foundation.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
First  Tennessee  Bank  and  Brock  Candy  Co.. 
and  serves  on  the  board  of  associates  of 
Chattanooga  State  Technical  Community 
College.  Mills  is  also  chairman  of  RiverCity 
Co..  the  non-profit  corporation  formed  to 
redevelop  Chattanooga's  riverfront. 

■I  think  these  activities  are  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility all  of  us  have  in  the  community 
in  which  we  live  and  work, "  Mills  said. 

Olan  Mills  employs  about  1.100  of  its 
15.000  employees  in  Chattanooga  at  four 
different  sites:  the  corporate  headquarters 
on  Amnicola  Highway,  the  photo  processing 
center  along  Highway  153.  the  school  finish- 
ing center  on  Brainerd  Road  and  the 
camera  repair  and  research  and  develop- 
ment plant  downtown.  Olan  Mills  is  current- 
ly building  a  35,000-square-foot  office  build- 
ing next  to  its  Amnicola  Highway  headquar- 
ters to  accommodate  the  continued  growth 
in  the  company. 

Mills  will  not  only  be  honored  as  Chatta- 
nooga's top  manager  next  month,  he  will 
also  be  a  candidate  for  NMAs  national  man- 
agement competition. 

"We  feel  like  he  is  an  excellent  candidate 
for  the  national  manager  of  the  year  and 
we're  planning  to  submit  his  name,"  Deco- 
simo said.  "I  think  it  speaks  very  well  for 
our  community  that  we  have  people  like 
Olan  who  have  had  not  just  an  important 
part  in  building  their  own  company  but  also 
an  important  part  in  building  our  communi- 
ty in  a  variety  of  ways." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  R.  MILLER 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  business 
leaders  in  southern  California:  Mr.  David  R. 
Miller,  the  outgoing  president  of  the  United 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley. 

Mr.  Miller  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  Government  and  the  private  sector, 
and  a  long  list  of  civic  achievements  as  well. 

He  graduated  as  a  Cutler  Fellow  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  economics  and  political 
science  from  Ohio  University,  then  moved  on 
to  Washington,  where  he  served  on  the  Hill  as 
an  administrative  assistant  to  our  former  col- 
league, the  Hon.  Victor  Veysey.  He  also 
served  as  a  White  House  staff  member  and 
as  a  national  coordinator  for  a  Presidential 
campaign. 

In  the  business  world,  he  is  the  owner  of 
David  R.  Miller  &  Associates,  an  economic 
and  management  development  firm  specializ- 
ing in  governmental  advocacy.  Until  recently, 
when  he  returned  to  the  full-time  management 
of  his  firm,  he  served  as  the  advocate  for  the 
printing  industry  in  California,  representing 
more  than  5,000  graphic  art  firms. 

But  for  Mr.  Miller,  career  and  civic  responsi- 
bilities go  hand  in  hand.  He  has  served  longer 
than  any  other  person  as  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber,  speaking  for  more 
than  7,200  member  businesses.  He  also  has 
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been  involved  in  the  United  Way,  the  Fernan- 
do Awards,  the  YMCA,  and  many  other  non- 
profit and  charitable  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
David  M.  Miller,  who  has  truly  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  men  in  America. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  statistics 
from  the  international  arena  should  trouble  as 
much  as  this  one:  the  world's  population  grew 
by  an  unprecedented  90  million  people  last 
year,  and  nine-tenths  of  that  growth  is  taking 
place  in  the  nations  of  the  Third  World. 

That  development  is  disturbing  because  it 
portends  serious  trouble  ahead  in  the  struggle 
for  economic  development  and  political  stabili- 
ty in  the  Third  World.  Ninety  developing  na- 
tions will  double  their  populations  within  the 
next  30  years  at  present  growth  rates.  Such 
rapid  populations  expansion  ovenwhelms  the 
ability  of  developing  economies  to  generate 
new  jobs,  build  new  schools  and  housing,  and 
safeguard  the  environment  against  costly 
damage  from  short-sighted  development 
schemes. 

This  situation  seems  even  more  stark  when 
compared  to  that  in  the  industrialized  world, 
where  population  growth  has  largely  stabi- 
lized. Compare,  for  example,  the  population 
trends  in  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia  with 
those  of  a  similarly  sized  Third  World  nation. 
West  Virginia's  population,  now  not  quite  2 
million,  would  take  well  more  than  100  years 
to  double  at  current  grovrth  rates.  The  West- 
ern African  nation  of  Togo,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  slightly  smaller  geographically  than 
West  Virginia,  has  a  population  considerably 
larger.  And  the  disparity  is  growing  wider  each 
day.  Togo's  3.3-million  population  will  double 
over  just  the  next  22  years  if  current  grovrth 
rates  continue.  And  the  population  pressures 
faced  by  Togo  are  common  throughout  the 
Third  World. 

Given  the  real  urgency  of  this  world  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  wise  and  far-sighted 
U.S.  policies  in  response,  it  is  encouraging 
that  Americans  recently  marked  their  third 
annual  "World  Population  Awareness  Week." 
This  is  time  set  aside  each  year  to  consider 
the  implications  for  all  of  us  of  rapid  worid 
population  growth.  And  yet,  besides  contem- 
plation, it  is  even  more  a  time  for  action.  This 
year,  Americans  took  part  in  activities  and 
educational  events  designed  to  promote  a 
wider  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which 
America  can  contribute  to  an  eventual  solu- 
tion. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  West  Virginians 
played  a  leading  role  in  these  important 
events,  and  I  ask  that  Gov.  Arch  Moore's 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
A  Proclamation  by  the  Governor 
Whereas,  the  world's  population  of  more 
than  five  billion  will,  at  its  present  growth 
rate,  double  in  the  next  40  years:  and. 
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Whereas,  more  than  90  percent  of  this  un- 
precedented growth  takes  place  in  nations 
of  the  third  world  least  able  to  accommo- 
date such  rapid  expansion:  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  over- 
whelms the  capacity  of  human  societies  to 
provide  food,  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment and  basic  health  services  and  under- 
mines economic  development  as  well  as 
social,  cultural  and  political  stability:  and. 

Whereas,  the  massive  proliferation  of  our 
human  numbers  places  enormous  strains  on 
the  global  environment,  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  depletion  of  natural  resources, 
the  conversion  of  cultivable  fields  and  for- 
ests into  wasteland  and  desert,  the  pollution 
of  the  earth's  land  and  waters,  and  the  de- 
struction of  its  ozone  layer;  and. 

Whereas,  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  unchecked  population  growth  portends 
for  humankind  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment can  be  averted  by  the  extension  of 
family  planning  services  to  the  more  than 
500  million  people  in  the  developing  world 
who  need  and  want  such  services  but  lack 
the  means  or  access  to  obtain  them. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr., 
Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  17 
through  23.  1988.  as:  "World  Population 
Awareness  Week  "  in  West  Virginia,  and  call 
upon  all  of  its  citizens  to  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  of  world  overpKjpulation  and 
the  opportunities  to  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion. 


FAIRNESS  AND  EQUITY  FOR 
OUR  RURAL  HOSPITALS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  nse  today  to  mark  the  reintroduction  of 
H.R.  4511,  my  bill  to  bring  fairness  and  equity 
into  the  way  Medicare  pays  our  hospitals,  spe- 
cifically our  rural  hospitals. 

As  we  well  know,  under  the  prospective 
payment  system,  rural  hospitals  are  being  pe- 
nalized solely  because  of  their  location.  This 
is  an  intolerable  situation  and  fortunately,  one 
that  can  tie  corrected. 

To  right  this  unjust  wrong,  my  bill  provides 
that  Medicare  eliminate  the  rural /urban  differ- 
ential and  would  pay  hospitals  on  the  basis  of 
a  coefficient  of  variation  that  does  recognize 
the  intensity  of  services.  In  a  nutshell,  H.R. 
451 1  is  based  on  a  price  blending  mechanism 
that  is  more  reflective  of  the  care  actually  pro- 
vided to  Medicare  bene'iciaries. 

With  the  establishment  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  in  1 965,  Congress  confirmed  a  basic 
human  dignity  and  brought  forth  a  lasting 
commitment:  Access  to  quality  health  care 
should  not  be  limited  by  age  or  income. 
Equally  as  important,  Americans  must  not 
suffer  because  they  live  in  rural  areas. 

In  these  times  of  ever  tighter  Federal  budg- 
ets, it  is  essential  that  Congress  not  allow  ef- 
forts to  control  Medicare  expenditures  to  en- 
danger the  ability  of  older  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  living  in  rural  areas,  to  receive 
high  quality  tiealth  care. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  refreshing  change 
here  in  the  House,  my  bill  is  budget  neutral.  I 
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to  evenly  redirect  current  Medi- 
um., Jing— not  add  to  it. 
chairman    of    the    congressional    rural 
3  and  as  a  member  of  the  Rural  Health 
Coalition  my  goal  is  to  maintain  and 
the  quality  of  care  offered  through 
health  programs  while  at  the  same  time 
reduce  ever  increasing  medical  costs, 
that  all  our  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
to  raise  the  visibility  of  the  unique  situ- 
.cing  our  hospitals  and  health  care  pro- 
n  small  town  America.  H.R.  4511  is  a 
iible  approach  to  correct  a  flaw  in  cur- 
M^dicare  policy. 
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ViHY  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
SHOULD  BE  RAISED 

Jon.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
MANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  sever- 
is  which  surface  every  time  minimum 
legislation  is  proposed.  Opponents  to 
834  have  attempted  to  use  the  same 
ever  since  the  minimum  wage  was  first 
in  1938.  The  first  minimum  wage 
cents  an  hour.  Six  limes  since  1938, 
f.^  has  raised  the  minimum  wage.  Six 
tie  have  heard  the  prophesies  of  unem- 
snt.  inflation,  and  bankruptcy,  and  six 
times  it  has  not  happened.  The  minimum 
wage  has  kept  pace— until  now— and  the 
econcmy  has  neither  collapsed  nor  has  it 
been  jistorted. 

Onl^  once,  during  1975,  did  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  increase  after  an  increase  in  the 
minimim  wage,  yet  most  economists  blame 
the  u  lemployment  increase  on  the  recession 
which  accompanied  the  oil  crisis.  Actually,  in 
1966,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said  that: 

Fol  owing  the  original  establishment  of 
the  r  linimum  wage  •  *  *  employment  in  the 
Unit!  d  States  always  went  up. 

In  1977,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  esti- 
mate! that  391,000  teenagers  would  lose 
their  obs  if  the  minimum  wage  was  increased. 
In  1 978,  teenage  employment  increased 
382  ( 00  after  the  minimum  wage  was  in- 
creased from  $2.50  to  $2.65.  If  the  Depart- 
of  Labor  claims  that  every  10-percent  in- 
in  the  minimum  wage  will  lose  100,000 
,000  jobs,  why  hasn't  it  ever  happened 
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command  high  wages  for  their  labor.  These 
workers  deserve  to  earn  decent  wages. 

Anyone  who  is  opposed  to  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  has  not  been  forced  to  live 
on  it  The  minimum  wage  worker  earns  $6,968 
a  year.  For  a  family  of  three,  this  is  $1,800 
less  than  the  1986  poverty  threshold  of 
$8  744.  The  minimum  wage  earner  for  a  family 
of  four  makes  $4,200  less  than  the  poverty 
threshold  of  $11,209.  Throughout  the  1960's 
and  1970's  the  minimum  wage  kept  a  family 
of  three  out  of  poverty.  Now,  it  has  fallen  way 
behind.  The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  the 
greatest  it  has  been  since  World  War  II.  It 
seems  odd  that  we  continually  tell  the  poor 
that  hard  work  is  the  way  out  of  poverty,  yet 
many  work  40-hour  weeks  and  still  live  be- 
neath the  poverty  level. 

Congress  must  take  the  initiative  and  show 
the  working  poor  that  their  hard  work  will  bring 
them  out  of  poverty.  An  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  not  only  show  people  that 
work  is  better  than  welfare,  but  also  will  in- 
crease workers  productivity  and  morale.  H.R. 
1834  is  not  as  much  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  as  it  is  a  restoration.  It  is  time  to 
reaffirm  our  belief  that  fair  work  should  yield 
fair  wages. 


THE  HONORABLE  SEELIG  C. 
LEWITZ  RETIRES 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 


M^ny  opponents  of  the  minimum  wage 
that  any  increase  will  severely  raise  in- 
.  The  Wharton  School  has  shown  that  a 
wage  would  cause  only  a  one-tenth  of  1 
It  increase  in  inflation.  All  in  all,  infla- 
role  in  the  economy  has  declined,  and 
inly,  the  minimum  wage  is  not  the  only 


„  facts  are  that  six  times  we  have  raised 
the  ninimum  wage  and  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  no  significant  employment 
and  Jbusiness  disruption. 

1834  is  not  purely  a  piece  of  abstract 
._..iic  legislation.  It  affects  real  people  in 
need.  If  this  Nation  is  to  be  truly  great  we 
t  invest  in  the  human  capital  of  the  coun- 
rhis  bill  affects  the  1 7  million  or  so  work- 
whose  skills  are  such  that  they  do  not 
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OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
June  9,  the  residents  of  Ramsey,  teachers, 
and  friends  will  join  together  in  testimony  to  a 
most  esteemed  educator  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Seelig  C.   Lewitz,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  high  office  of  public  trust  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  the  borough  of  Ramsey, 
NJ  after  38  years  of  service  to  the  community. 
I  know  that  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  want  to  join  with  us  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  appreciation  to  Superin- 
tendent Lewitz  and  share  the  pride  of  his 
good  wife,  Edna,  his  son,  Allen,  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  and  daughters,  Leigh  Halvatgis,  Lissa 
Hanson,  and  her  husband  Bruce.  Lynn  Ritchie 
and  her  husand  Christopher,  and  their  grand- 
children, Jenna  and  Kara  Halvatgis,  Jessica 
and    Keith    Hanson,    Melissa    and    Leighann 
Ritchie  and  Matthew  and  Zachary  Lewitz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that    the   cultural,    historical,    and    economic 
achievements— even  the  basic  health  as  well 
being  and  longevity— of  a  State  and  Nation 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  how  well  we 
educate  each  generation  charged   with  the 
trust  of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  and  tra- 
ditions, we  can  indeed  be  proud  of  Seelig 
Lewitz'  outstanding  contribution  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  the  way  of  life  for  all  of  our  people. 
Mr.  Lewitz  has  indeed  earned  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  of  us  for  his  leader- 
ship and  standards  of  excellence  in  seeking  to 
improve    the    quality    of    education    for    our 
people.  His  personal  commitment,  diligence, 
and  endeavors  as  an  educator  and  school  ad- 
ministrator have  brought  excellence  to  the  stu- 
dents and  State  and  national  recognition  to 
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the  schools  of  Ramsey  where  he  has  been  a 
teacher  for  13  years,  an  assistant  administra- 
tor for  14  years,  and  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  last  1 1  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Seelig  Lewitz  has  served  our 
people  and  our  country  with  distinction.  There 
is  much  that  can  be  said  of  his  38  years  of 
outstanding  sen/ice  to  the  borough  of  Ramsey 
and  the  2  years  he  served  in  the  U.S  Navy 
during  World  War  II. 

He  has  served  in  many  capacities  in  the 
community;  the  Ramsey  Literary  Commission, 
the  Recreational  Commission,  the  Ramsey 
Pool  Commission,  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing 
Commission,  the  Civilian  Review  Selective 
Sen/ice  Board,  the  Ramsey  Rotary  Club,  the 
New  Jersey  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster  Con- 
trol, three  terms  as  president  of  the  Ramsey 
Baseball  Association,  a  member  of  the  Forti- 
tude Lodge  No.  200  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  a  founding  member  of  the  Beth 
Shalom  Synagogue. 

During  his  career,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
many  professional  organizations  as  well.  The 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, the  Bergen  County  Administrators  Asso- 
ciation, the  Bergen  County  Coaches  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  for  Social  Studies, 
the  New  Jersey  Association  for  School  Admin- 
istrators, the  National  Science  Supervisors  As- 
sociation, the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Cun-iculum,  the  New  Jersey  Schoolmasters 
Association,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Professional 
Education  Fraternity  of  New  York  University, 
and  a  lifetime  member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Coaching  occupied  his  extra  time  during  his 
teaching  career  of  13  years.  He  was  an  as- 
sistant football  coach  for  6  years,  an  assistant 
baseball  coach  for  2  years  and  an  assistant 
basketball  coach  for  5  years.  He  served  as 
varsity  baseball  coach  for  10  years  and  won 
the  New  Jersey  State  sectional  championship 
group  II  in  1961.  During  his  baseball  coaching 
career  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bergen 
County  Coaches  Association  "Century  Club," 
100  or  more  varsity  wins.  In  1961  he  was  All 
Suburban  Coach  of  the  Year  and  in  1982  he 
was  given  an  award  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  high  school  athletics. 

While   serving   as   administrative   assistant 
and  superintendent  of  schools,  the  system 
has  expanded  its  facilities  to  provide  an  out- 
standing learning  experience  for  our  young 
people.  Eric  Smith  School  was  built  in  1967 
and  new  additions  to  the  high  school  were 
built  in  1967,  1975,  and  1980.  His  work  and 
efforts  impact  the  lives  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. The  school  district  of  Ramsey  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  New  York  Times  for  its  prestig- 
ious educational  facilities  and  educational  pro- 
grams in   November   1986.   The  educational 
system  has  been  recognized  by  the  Mathe- 
matics Association  of  America  for  the  quality 
of  our  mathematics  program,  exhibited  suc- 
cess in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Talent  Search, 
placed  in  the  top  three  teams  in  the  past  3 
years   in   the   Odyssey   of   the   Mind   Worid 
Finals,  and  recognized  for  student  publications 
by  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press. 

Under  his  direction  many  new  programs 
were  initiated.  The  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
gram, the  middle  and  high  school  reading  pro- 
grams, the  child  study  team  program,  curricu- 
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lum  supervisor  program,  American  field  serv- 
ice program,  the  honors  program,  the  Ramsey 
swim  team  program,  and  many  more  pro- 
grams too  numerous  to  mention. 

Seelig  Lewitz  was  the  son  of  Martin  and 
Lena  Lewitz.  He  was  born  on  July  4,  1926,  at 
Englewood  Hospital  and  spent  his  school 
days  in  the  Englewood  public  schools,  grad- 
uating in  1944  from  Dwight  Morrow  High 
School.  From  1944  to  1946  he  sen/ed  on 
shipboard  Southwest  and  Western  Pacific  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  He  received  his  B.A.  from 
Montclair  State  College  in  1950,  a  masters 
degree  in  administration  and  supen/ision  in 
1954,  and  an  administrative  externship  from 
New  York  University  during  1 964-65. 

Aside  from  his  educational  interests,  Seelig 
Lewitz  has  a  hobby  of  raising  pigeons.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  National  Pensom  Roller 
Club  for  two  terms,  president  of  the  National 
Ideal  Roller  Club  for  three  terms,  and  area  di- 
rector of  the  United  Roller  Club  and  South- 
west Roller  Club.  For  his  outstanding  efforts 
he  has  been  awarded  the  William  Cowles  Me- 
morial Award  and  the  National  Ideal  Roller 
Club  outstanding  service  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Superintendent  Lewitz  is  an 
outstanding  administrator,  educator,  and  good 
friend  whose  richness  of  wisdom  and  exper- 
tise in  his  daily  pursuits  have  touched  the  lives 
of  many,  many  people.  As  we  gather  together 
on  June  9  in  tribute  to  his  leadership  endeav- 
ors and  personal  commitment  dedicated  to 
the  education  of  our  young  people,  we  do 
indeed  salute  an  esteemed  educator,  out- 
standing community  leader,  and  great  Ameri- 
can—the Honorable  Seelig  C.  Lewitz  of 
Ramsey,  NJ. 
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secretary-treasurer;  and  Vicki  Crowley,  manag- 
er for  member  services. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COBB  ELECTRIC 
MEMBERSHIP  CORP. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAYLENE 
McMANUS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  true  hero,  Jay- 
lene  McManus,  of  Hacienda  Heights,  CA.  Jay- 
lene  is  responsible  for  saving  the  life  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  Richard  Lowman.  In  doing 
so,  she  risked  her  own  personal  safety  in  the 
process. 

After  being  involved  in  a  motorcycle  acci- 
dent, Mr.  Lowman  was  seen  running  down  a 
street  engulfed  in  flames.  The  quick-thinking 
Jaylene  McManus  stopped  her  car  and  used 
her  fire  extinguisher  to  put  out  the  flames, 
saving  the  young  man's  life.  This  was  done 
with  little  regard  for  her  personal  safety.  It  was 
indeed  an  heroic  act. 

1  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Richard 
Lowman  is  now  doing  fine.  He  suffered 
second  and  third  degree  burns  on  a  third  of 
his  body,  but  he  has  undergone  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  at  the  Whittier  Intercommunity 
Hospital,  use  Burn  Ward.  Richard  is  home 
now,  and  according  to  his  mother  he  is  "alive 
and  happy."  I  don't  know  if  you  can  ask  for 
more  than  that. 

Jaylene  McManus  can  be  proud  of  herself. 
Under  tremendous  pressure  she  reacted  with 
skill  and  bravery  to  save  another's  life.  She  is 
a  hero  in  very  sense  of  the  word. 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  of 
plentiful  electrical  power  at  a  reasonable  cost 
has— over  the  past  half-century— revolution- 
ized life  in  our  Nation's  rural  areas,  and 
helped  transform  the  lives  of  people  there. 

Recently,  1  took  part  in  the  celebration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Cobb  Electric 
Membership  Corp.,  one  of  many  electric  coop- 
eratives which  were  begun  to  help  provide 
power  in  njral  residences  and  businesses. 
Over  the  years,  as  my  home  community  of 
Cobb  County,  GA,  has  grown,  Cobb  EMC  has 
grown  along  with  it.  Cobb  EMC  has  t)een  an 
outstanding  corporate  citizen  throughout  its 
history,  and  has  been  a  major  contributor  to 
the  economic  prosperity  we  enjoy  today  in 
Cobb  County. 

As  we  mark  Cobb  EMC's  50th  anniversary,  1 
would  like  to  commend  for  my  colleagues  the 
efforts  of  its  chairman  of  the  board,  Roy 
Sanders,  and  its  chief  executive  officer,  Paul 
Weatherby.  I  also  would  like  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  certain  members  of  the  Cobb 
EMC  Women's  Task  Force,  who  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  last  week  at  their  annual 
dinner.  They  are:  Carolyn  James,  president; 
Gayle  Hayes,  vice  president;  Edna  Burnley, 


SALUTING  THE  CALIFORNIA 
RAISIN  INDUSTRY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues.  Congressman  Rick 
Lehman  and  Congressman  Chip  Pashayan  in 
saluting  the  California  raisin  industry  during 
National  Raisin  Week,  May  1  to  May  7,  1988. 

This  year  the  California  raisin  industry  has 
much  to  salute.  Working  to  expand  the  indus- 
try by  using  new  promotional  efforts  and  intro- 
ducing new  products,  the  California  raisin  in- 
dustry has  danced  both  California  sunshine 
and  good  health  into  the  lives  of  many  Ameri- 
cans with  its  renowned  California  Dancing  Rai- 
sins. 

The  California  Dancing  Raisin  television 
campaign,  which  will  be  highlighted  this  week, 
has  won  national  acclaim.  In  fact,  the  hit 
record  album  "California  Raisins "  has  earned 
the  platinum  rating  by  selling  over  1,000,000 
copies. 

The  California  raisin  industry  is  proud  of 
being  the  world's  largest  raisin  industry,  re- 
sponsible for  producing  and  marketing  roughly 
one-third  of  the  world's  raisin  supply.  It  is  of 
no  surprise  then,  that  the  success  of  the  raisin 
industry  is  of  great  economic  importance  to 
the  future  of  many  thousands  of  United  States 
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residents  who  are  directly  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  marketing  of  this 
product.  In  addition,  this  product  is  purchased 
and  used  by  millions  of  consumers  for  snacks, 
in  baking  products,  while  cooking,  in  cereals 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  uses. 

The  California  raisin  industry  tienefits  from  a 
wide  variety  of  efforts  from  various  interests. 
Among  these,  the  Raisin  Bargaining  Associa- 
tion merits  high  commernJation  for  bringing 
growers  and  packers  together  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  give  them  a  better  voice  in  marketing. 
The  raisin  growers  and  packers  also  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  recognition  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  vital  industry. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
[CALRAB),  founded  in  1949,  merits  special 
recognition  for  its  aggressive  advertising  and 
research  activities  which  have  dramatically  in- 
creased raisin  sales  in  recent  years.  CALRAB, 
represented  and  funded  by  the  State's  raisin 
growers  and  packers,  is  designed  to  promote 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  raisins  in  Ixjth 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  success  of  promotional  efforts  in 
Europe  and  Asia  for  California  raisins  have 
brought  continued  support  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  from  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  The  industry  is  now  ex- 
panding its  overseas  markets  to  encompass 
the  Pacific  Rim  nations,  including  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

On  the  homefront,  the  California  Raisin  Ad- 
visory Board's  "Name  the  Raisin"  contest  in- 
troduced last  year,  has  had  much  success. 
The  contest  has  brought  an  astounding 
310,000  entries,  all  competing  to  name  three 
of  the  famous  dancing  raisins:  Ben  Indasun 
with  the  dark  glasses;  Tony  Goodbites  holding 
the  microphone;  and  Justine  X.  Grape  with  the 
hightop  blue  sneakers.  The  winning  contest- 
ants will  each  receive  $5,000  in  cash,  and  a 
trip  to  Hollywood  and  Vine— the  Vine  in  this 
case  being  in  Fresno,  CA,  which  is  the  raisin 
capital  of  the  worid.  In  addition  to  the  top 
three  winning  contestants,  3,000  additional 
creative  entries  will  also  receive  prizes. 

The  raisin  industry  has  proven  to  be  highly 
successful  in  both  its  efforls  to  protect  the 
future  of  an  industry  which  has  worked  dili- 
gently at  producing  a  healthy  and  tasty  food 
for  American  and  overseas  consumers,  and  in 
its  dedication  to  improving  its  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  sales  promotion  and  advertising, 
which  has  lead  the  industry  to  achieve  nation- 
al acclaim.  For  these  reasons  as  well  as  for 
many  others,  the  California  raisin  industry  de- 
serves a  special  salute  during  National  Raisin 
Week. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  GREATER  LAWRENCE,  MA. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  rise  to  inform  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the  Great- 
er Lawrence,  MA,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Sreater  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Com- 

s  an  association  of  700  businesses. 

over  54.000  people,  located  in  the 

of  Lawrence.  Methuen,  Andover. 

Ncjrth  Andover.  MA.  The  chamber  has  a 

distinguished    history    of    fostering 

econorfic  growth  and  prosperity  among  its 

industrial,   and   professional   mem- 
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chamber   has   received   the   Nation's 
award  in  the  President's  Citation  Pro- 
Private  Sector  Initiatives.  Some  of 
._,.'s  recent  innovative  projects  have 
establishing  a  coordinated  drug  and 
abuse  education  and  prevention  pro- 
ajnong  the  five  area  public  schools,  initi- 
in   extensive   business-education   col- 
in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  conducting 
.school"     programs     in     four     area 
I,  and  sponsoring  an  Academic  Olym- 
im.  These  programs,  and  others, 
greatly   to   the   decision   by   the 
Casey  Foundation  to  award  a  S5  mil- 
to  the  city  of  Lawrence  to  be  used 
programs  benefiting  youth. 
:hamber  has  also  led  in  the  develop- 
the  region's  Private  Industry  Council, 
has  provided  training  for  over  6,000 
.ically  disadvantaged  persons.  For  the 
j  years,  the  chamber  has  sponsored 
.  s  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program. 
)rovides  350  senior  volunteers  to  area 
nursing  homes,  and  other  nonprofit 
Moreover,  the  chamber  has,  in 
;ion  with  the  Building  Trades  Unions, 
_  _  the  annual  construction  of  a  house 
students  at  the  Greater  Lawrence  Re- 
Technical  High  School;  the  proceeds 
project,  directed  into  the  Revolving 
I  und,  have  assisted  low-income  people 
homes, 
the  individuals  whose  century  of 
have  clearly  contributed  to  the  better- 
the  Greater  Lawrence  community.  It  is 
.  of  volunteer  community  involvement 
has  promoted  our  growth  and  develop- 
It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  congratulate 
on  its  100th  anniversary  and  to 
tliem  continued  success  in  its  next  cen- 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIE  ANNE 
CHARLES 
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HON.  JIM  JONTZ 

OF  INDIANA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
,  moment  to  recognize  one  of  my  con- 
i,  Julie  Anne  Charles,  of  White  County, 
Indiana  winner  of  the  1987-88  Veter- 
Foreign  Wars    "Voice  of  Democracy 


Ov*r  300,000  secondary  school  students 

t  |hout  the  United  States  competed  in  this 

,  whose  theme  this  year  was  "Ameri- 

iberty— Our  Heritage."  I  am  very  proud 

he  winner  from  Indiana  resides  in  my 

county. 

Msl  Charles'  essay  speaks  to  what  our  vet- 
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erans  have  sacrificed  so  much  for— our  Ameri- 
can freedoms.  My  hope  is  that  her  efforts,  and 
those  of  the  other  young  people  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  the  need  to 
be  vigilant  in  guarding  the  liberties  of  our 
people. 

When  an  American  says  he  loves  his 
country,  he  means  not  only  that  he  loves 
the  New  England  hills.  He  means  that  he 
loves  an  inner  air.  an  inner  light  in  which 
freedom  lives." 

The  inner  light  Adlai  Stevenson  writes  of 
is  freedom.  For  hundreds  of  years,  men  and 
women  have  come  from  all  over  the  world 
just  to  bask  in  the  light  of  Americas  free- 
dom. These  people  often  came  with  nothing 
but  the  realization  that,  once  in  America, 
they  had  the  freedom  to  make  their  own 
lives  and  shape  their  own  destinies.  They 
made  this  country  theirs  because  they  had 
the  liberty  to  build  it  as  they  chose. 

Our  founding  fathers  began  the  building 
with  the  foundations  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  The 
American  people  took  over  from  there,  fin- 
ishing the  building  by  demanding  truth  and 
justice  and  installing  fixtures  such  as 
human  rights  that  would  let  freedoms  light 
shine  over  the  land 

As  our  country  grew,  many  traveled  to  the 
West  to  raise  their  families  and  live  off  the 
land,  to  build  something  from  nothing  with 
their  own  hands  and  sweat.  No  one  told 
them  where  to  build  or  when  to  go.  Even 
the  people  who  decided  to  stay  in  the  par- 
tially settled  East  began  building  their  own 
cities,  their  own  churches  and  schools  for 
their  children.  They  built  massive  railroads 
that  would  eventually  connect  the  two 
worlds.  These  people  were  proud  of  what 
they  had  done.  They  were  grateful  freedom 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  build  their 
own  nation,  and  decided  freedom  was  good, 
and  all  should  have  the  chance  to  be  free.  It 
was  these  people  who  left  us  a  legacy— a 
country  of  freedom. 

When  our  liberty  was  threatened,  brave 
men  died  so  that  freedom  could  prevail. 
Former  President  Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  a 
speech  in  Pueblo,  Colorado  in  1919:  "These 
boys  died  for  something  that  vastly  tran- 
scends any  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
war.  They  saved  the  liberty  of  America." 
They  fought  so  their  children  might  be  free. 
They  died  to  carry  on  the  heritage  of  liber- 
ty. 

We  fiercely  guard  our  liberty— even  m 
peacetime.  Be  he  rich  or  poor,  everyone  is 
allowed  a  voice  in  America.  Some  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  making  sure  of  this.  The 
voice  speaks  of  liberty  and  the  inner  light  in 
which  it  thrives. 

There  are  no  more  shadows  of  repression 
here.  There  is  no  dark  gloom  in  which  to 
weep  alone.  Instead  there  is  a  bright,  bold 
progress  for  all.  We  pause  to  thank  our  an- 
cestors for  the  gift  they  so  venerated-the 
opportunity  to  cherish  the  sweet  land  of  lib- 
erty. The  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  inner 
light.  Someone  who  understood  the  value  of 
our  liberty  was  former  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  I  shall  remember  forever  the 
words  he  spoke  in  his  inaugural  address  on 
January  21.  1961:  'We  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. " 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  my  ab- 
sence yesterday  May  2,  I  was  unable  to  cast 
votes  on  three  items.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  H.R.  1811,  the 
Atomic  Veterans  Compensation  Act  of  1987; 
"yes"  on  the  Hunter  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill;  and  "yes"  on  the 
Foley  amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 


SALUTING  THE  OFFICERS  AND 
CREW  OF  THE  U.S.S.  'BONEPISH" 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  19i,8 
Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Bonefish  for  their  courageous  actions  which 
resulted  in  the  prevention  of  a  disaster  which 
could  have  cost  the  lives  of  all  aboard. 

More  specifically.  I  wish  to  pay  tnbute  to  Lt. 
Ray  Everts,  Jr..  POIc  Robert  W.  Bordelon,  Jr.. 
and  P03c  Marshall  T.  Lindgren— who  lost 
their  lives  in  service  to  their  country. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  saluting  these  men  and  the  other 
officers  and  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Bonefish  for 
their  actions.  I  hope  each  of  you  will  join  me 
in  cosponsonng  this  resolution,  which  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  RECORD  at  this  point. 
Concurrent  Resolution 
To  recognize  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Bonefish. 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.  Bonefish  (SS  582).  a 
submarine  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
during  exercises  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
suffered  an  explosion  resulting  in  a  life- 
threatening  fire,  and 

Whereas  the  men  and  officers  of  the 
U.S.S.  Bonefish  took  brave  actions  to  stabi- 
lize the  boat  on  the  surface,  contain  the 
fire,  and  enable  most  of  the  crew  to  survive 
with  minimal  injuries,  and 

Whereas  Lieutenant  Ray  Everts,  Jr.,  Petty 
Officer  1st  Class  Robert  W.  Bordelon,  Jr.. 
and  Petty  Officer  3d  Class  Marshall  T.  Lind- 
gren. following  a  long-standing  tradition 
with  the  men  and  women  of  the  American 
Armed  Force,  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  their  country,  and 

Whereas  without  the  valiant  deeds  of 
these  men  and  the  other  officers  and  crew,  a 
much  greater  disaster  could  have  occurred 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  all  crewmembers  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  the  U.S.S.  Bonefish:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress— 

(1)  that  Lieutenant  Ray  Everts.  Jr.,  Petty 
Officer  1st  Class  Robert  W.  Bordelon,  Jr., 
and  Petty  Officer  3d  Class  Marshall  T.  Lind- 
gren should  be  appropriately  recognized  by 
the  Navy  for  their  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  duty; 

(2)  that  the  personnel  of  the  U.S.S.  Bone- 
fish should  be  appropriately  recognized  for 
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their  efforts  to  save  their  fellow  shipmates 
and  submarine; 

(3)  that  all  Americans  should  join  in  com- 
mending the  courageous  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Bonefish  for  their  commitment  to  military 
tradition  and  excellence  in  carrying  out 
their  duty  while  in  service  to  their  country. 


HACKENSACK  MEDICAL  CENTER 

HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  100  years 
ago,  a  disparate  group  of  24  northern  New 
Jersey  civic  leaders  came  together,  raised 
$4,000,  and  purchased  a  10-room  home  in 
Hackensack,  NJ.  The  building,  renamed  Hack- 
ensack  Hospital  and  complete  with  12  beds, 
was  the  first  full-fledged  medical  facility  in 
Bergen  County. 

From  those  modest  beginnings  has  grown 
Hackensack  Medical  Center,  a  modern  500- 
bed  regional  teaching  complex  that  offers  a 
range  of  health  care  services.  Over  the  years, 
Hackensack  Medical  Center  has  not  only  pro- 
vided dependable  medical  care  to  millions  of 
New  Jersey  residents,  it  has  also  developed  a 
national  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  physi- 
cians, nurses,  staff,  and  volunteers. 

This  week,  Hackensack  Medical  Center  is 
celebrating  its  100th  year  of  service  to  the 
northern  New  Jersey  community.  1  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating  Hacken- 
sack Medical  Center,  the  chairman  of  board  of 
governors,  Stanley  Engleman  of  Emerson,  the 
center's  president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
John  P.  Ferguson.  Among  others,  their  com- 
mitted leadership  has  helped  make  Hacken- 
sack Medical  Center  one  of  the  premier  facili- 
ties in  New  Jersey. 

Today,  Hackensack  Medical  Center  is  the 
site  of  one  of  the  State's  largest  open-heart 
surgery  programs.  In  fact,  the  program  and  its 
state  of  the  art  S2.4  million  cardiac  intensive 
care  unit  and  its  unique  SI. 6  million  cardiac 
catheterization  laboratory  recently  saw  its 
1 ,500th  open-heart  operation. 

Children  suffering  with  cancer  from  across 
New  Jersey  come  to  Hackensack  Medical 
Center  for  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive pediatric  oncology  center  in  the  State.  In 
fact,  today  over  200  young  patients  are  being 
treated  in  the  Tomorrow's  Children  Institute 
for  Cancer  and  Blood  Disorders. 

In  addition  to  these  outstanding  facilities, 
Hackensack  Medical  Center  boasts  a  national- 
ly renowned  Institute  for  Child  Development; 
55,000  children  from  15  States  and  6  foreign 
nations  visit  the  program  every  year  for  eval- 
uation and  treatment  of  learning  disabilities, 
behavioral  problems  and  development  disor- 
ders. 

In  addition,  Hackensack  Medical  Center 
continues  to  serve  as  the  region's  paramedic 
dispatch  center  and  houses  Bergen  County's 
only  burn  unit  and  diabetic  treatment  facility. 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  the  center  trains  over 
250  medical  students  and  70  resident  physi- 
cians each  year. 

From  its  earliest  days  as  Bergen  County's 
first  hospital  in  1888,  the  people  of  Hacken- 
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sack  Medical  Center  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  they  have  the  knowledge,  the 
skill,  the  facility  and  the  will  to  serve  the 
people  of  northern  New  Jersey.  Over  the 
years,  the  efforts  of  the  physicians,  nurses, 
staff,  and  volunteers  of  Hackensack  Medical 
Center  have  immeasurably  improved  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people.  Beyond  saving  lives  in 
time  of  personal  or  community  emergency,  the 
medical  center  has  made  residents  of  north- 
ern New  Jersey  healthier  and  more  produc- 
tive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  ex- 
tending heartfelt  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
Hackensack  Medical  Center  for  a  century  of 
service  tc  northern  New  Jersey. 


THE  ANNUAL  STUDENT 
TEACHING  COMPETITION 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  teaching 
career  in  our  Nation's  schools  presents  some 
of  the  most  awesome  challenges— and  poten- 
tial rewards— of  any  profession.  Teachers 
open  to  our  young  people  the  whole  world  of 
knowledge,  and  help  guide  them  along  the 
path  to  their  careers  and  their  firture  roles,  as 
adults,  in  our  society. 

Recently  here  in  Washington,  the  National 
Education  Association  hosted  its  annual  Stu- 
dent Teaching  Competition.  Several  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  outstanding  new  teachers  took 
part  in  the  competition,  including  Georgia 
State  University's  Mary  Jo  Pratt,  of  Smyrna  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Georgia. 

Mary  Jo,  who  won  the  right  to  compete  in 
Washington  as  the  finalist  in  the  Southeastern 
Regional  Student  Teaching  Competition,  is 
committed  to  developing  and  nurtunng  the 
minds  of  our  young  people.  She  enters  the 
teaching  profession  in  an  era  when— more 
than  ever  before— quality  education  is  the  key 
to  success  for  both  individuals  and  our  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Christa  McAuliffe,  the  New  Hampshire 
school  teacher  who  died  in  the  tragic  explo- 
sion of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger,  knew 
very  well  the  importance  of  her  job  in  the  fu- 
tures of  her  students,  her  community,  and  her 
country.  Mary  Jo  Pratt  and  the  other  outstand- 
ing student  teachers  who  competed  here  can 
say  proudly,  as  Christa  McAuliHe  did,  "I  touch 
the  future— I  teach." 
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These  young  men  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Head  Coach  Paul  ProcopJo,  attained  this 
title  against  all  odds.  They  were  not  supposed 
to  make  it  to  the  finals,  let  alone  win  the 
championship.  Yet  this  hearty  group  known  as 
the  Crusaders,  led  by  senior  Paul  Culpo  ad- 
vanced through  the  challenges  of  the  western 
Massachusetts  tournament  and  into  the  State 
finals.  The  decisive  victory  over  a  fine  team 
from  Cohasset  at  the  Worcester  Centrum,  with 
a  final  score  of  77-58,  occurred  with  a  stand- 
out performance  from  the  members  of  this 
team,  and  occurred  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Joseph,  which  makes  for  an  interesting  twist 
of  fate. 

St.  Joseph's  will  suffer  a  great  loss  this  year 
minus  its  six  graduating  seniors— most  nota- 
bly, Paul  Culpo,  and  his  fellow  classmates. 
Mike  Carnevale,  Peter  Ochs,  John  Caaoll, 
Marty  Kmze  and  Chris  Unsworth  but  the  great 
talent  and  energy  displayed  by  these  men  will 
not  be  lost  for  I  am  certain  that  many  will  go 
on  to  play  basketball  at  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  their  choice  across  this  country. 

Western  Massachusetts  is  proud  of  these 
champions,  and  I  am  certain  that  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Coach  Procopio.  and  his 
assistant  coaches  George  "Red"  Pleau,  and 
Matt  Stracuzzi,  along  with  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  1988  championship  team:  Dave 
Harle,  Jeff  Wilson,  Shaun  Heimann,  Matt  Ma- 
siero.  Bill  Quadrozzi,  John  McLaughlin,  and 
Bryan  Casuscelli,  all  of  whom  will  be  returning 
for  their  junior  year  in  1989,  will  undoubtedly 
repeat  its  impressive  "first-ever  State  Division 
III  Boy's  Basketball  Championship"  for  St.  Jo- 
seph's. 

The  support  and  encouragement  this  team 
has  received  from  first  year  athletic  director, 
Fred  Barschdort.  and  from  Principal  Sr.  Julie 
Sullivan,  the  many  members  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's family,  as  well  as  the  many  up-and- 
coming  members  of  Coach  Stracuzzi's  junior 
varsity  team,  bodes  well  for  the  future  athletic 
promise  of  St.  Joseph's  Central  High  School 
as  the  defending  division  III  State  champions 
in  the  1988-89  school  year. 

Pittsfield  and  Berkshire  County  is  proud  of 
the  1987-88  boy's  basketball  team  and  so  am 
I.  I  find  it  encouraging  and  rare,  indeed,  to  find 
such  energy  and  devotion  to  the  athletic 
ideals  which  the  entire  St.  Joseph's  communi- 
ty has  always  strived  to  attain. 

Again,  congratulations  on  a  spectacular 
season! 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  A 
SPECTACULAR  SEASON 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  St. 
Joseph's  Central  High  School  Crusader  Bas- 
ketball Team  upon  its  recent  victory  in  the 
Massachusetts  Division  III  State  Basketball 
Championship. 


VERMONT  VIEWS:  ISSUES 
FACING  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  in 
past  years,  I  am  reporting  to  my  colleagues 
today  on  the  results  of  my  latest  annual  Ver- 
mont questionnaire.  And  I  do  so  with  what  I 
freely  admit  amounts  to  a  lot  of  pride.  I  think 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Vermonters  are 
among  the  most  considered  and  informed  of 
any,  and  all  of  Congress  benefits  when  those 
opinions  are  known. 


a     moo 
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Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  results  of  my 
a^inual  Vermont  questionnaire  this  year, 
1 0,885  Vermonters  replied: 

FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

«veral  years,  the  Federal  deficil  and 

issues  have  figured  prominently  in 

anhual  sun/eys.  Last  year,  I  specifically 

Vermonters  what  actions  they  would 

lower  the  deficit,  offering  choices  rang- 

cuts  in  domestic  and/or  defense  pro- 

o  tax  increases. 

Congress  and  the  administration 

some  progress  toward  deficit  re- 

the  issue  remains  one  of  the  most  im- 

before  us.  Because  of  that,  I  decided 

the  exact  same  question  concerning 

d^icit  this  year,  and  the  results  were 

identical    to    those   ottered    by   Ver- 

a  year  ago. 

i  had  last  year,  Vermonters  who  re- 

.  to  the  sun/ey  made  it  clear  that  the 

budget  should  not  be  balanced  on  the 

jf  domestic  programs.  Some  35.3  per- 

fact,  indicated  they  preferred  cutbacks 

programs  but  not  in  domestic  pro- 

Another  large  percentage.  20.8  per- 

iavored  cutting  both  domestic  and  de- 

ipending  to  help  lower  the  deficit,  while 

percent  favored  combining  cuts  in  do- 

and  defense  programs  with  revenue  in- 
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6.5  percent  favored  cutting  domestic 
but  not  defense  programs,  and  only 
favored  simply  freezing  spending 
ijrograms  at  current  levels.  A  scant  0.5 
said  that  the   Federal  Government 
continue  deficit  spending  without  cut- 
any  programs. 

MEDICARE 

for  Medicare,  which  helps  elderly  citi- 
for  medical  services,  have  increased 
over  the  last  several  years.  As  a 
the   program   has   not   been   entirely 
from  the  belt-tightening  that  has  been 
of  other  government  programs  in  the 
o  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  Last  year, 
nuance,  some  Medicare  spending  was  re- 
although  not  by  nearly  as  much  as  the 
had  wanted, 
those  prior  restrictions,  the  sun/ey 
if  Medicare  should  continue  to  share 
the  burden  of  reducing  the  deficit  and, 
vhat  areas  should  be  affected  by  further 
controls.  More  than  two-thirds  of  those 
J — 70.2  percent— indicated  they  did 
Medicare  should  be  subject  to  fur- 
restrictions  or  cuts,  while  29.8  percent  in- 

that  it  should  be. 
fjirther  restrictions  were  required  of  the 
27.4  percent  indicated  they  should 
only  payments  to  doctors;  21.2  percent 
I  ley  should  affect  payments  to  hospitals; 
p  M-cent  said  they  should  affect  premiums 
^y  the  elderly;  and  7  percent  said  they 
affect  services  and  benefits.  The  larg- 
r^imber  of  Vermonters,  37.8  percent,  fa- 
across-the-board  cost  controls  in  all  the 
,  if  controls  were  necessary. 

CONTRA  AID 

for   peace   in   Central   America 

improved  significantly  since  the  ques- 

went  out  early  this  year.  We  were 

then  for  the  very  cease-fire  we  now 

in  Nicaragua. 
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The  cease-fire  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  Contra  rebels  was  reached  after  Congress 
had  rejected  proposals  for  more  military  aid  to 
the  Contra  rebels,  and  after  it  began  consider- 
ing a  strictly  humanitarian  package— later  ap- 
proved—providing medicine,  food  and  clothing 
to  the  Contras  and  money  for  medical  help  to 
children  injured  in  the  Nicaraguan  conflict. 

There  is  no  way  to  predict  how  successful 
the  current  negotiations  will  be  in  bringing 
about  real  peace  in  Nicaragua.  But  Ver- 
monters who  responded  to  the  questionnaires 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  road  to  peace 
should  not  be  paved  with  further  military  aid  to 
the  Contra  rebels.  When  asked  if  the  United 
States  should  pursue  its  past  policy  of  military 
and  economic  support  for  the  Contras,  30.3 
percent  said  "yes"  while  69.7  percent  said 
"no." 

INF  TREATY 

The  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  [INF] 
treaty  that  President  Reagan  and  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  signed  last  year  re- 
mains, as  of  this  writing,  pending  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  ratification.  The  treaty,  which 
would  eliminate  American  and  Soviet  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  arms  in  Europe,  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  nuclear  arms  control  meas- 
ure that  many  Vermonters  have  long  promot- 
ed. The  results  of  the  questionnaire  reflect 
that:  an  overwhelming  91.6  percent  said  they 
think  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  treaty,  while 
only  8.4  percent  do  not  want  ratification. 

PLASTIC  HANDGUNS 

An  equally  large  number  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  questionnaire  favored  outlawing 
handguns  that  cannot  be  detected  by  security 
machines  such  as  those  at  airports. 

At  issue  is  the  potential  advent  of  so-called 
plastic  guns,  which  law  enforcement  officials 
fear  will  not  be  detectable  by  security  ma- 
chines. Congressional  committees  and  the  ad- 
ministration currently  are  looking  at  proposals 
to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  undetectable  guns— the  ban  many  Ver- 
monters would  appear  to  favor.  Asked  in  the 
questionnaire  if  undetectable  handguns  should 
be  outlawed,  fully  91.1  percent  said  "yes," 
while  only  8.1  percent  said  "no." 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

Yet  another  issue  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress would  increase  the  Federal  hourly  mini- 
mum wage,  which  at  $3.35  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1981. 

Several  variations  of  an  increase  have  been 
considered.  The  one  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives now  has  before  it  for  action— ex- 
pected sometime  during  May— would  increase 
the  hourly  minimum  to  $5.05  over  a  3-year 
period.  Alternatives  that  will  be  considered 
when  the  issue  comes  before  the  House  in- 
clude a  slightly  lower  hourly  minimum,  of  be- 
tween $4  and  $4.65,  or  increases  in  tax  cred- 
its for  low-income  workers. 

At  the  time  the  questionnaire  was  written, 
the  most  prominent  proposal  before  the 
House  would  have  increased  the  houriy  mini- 
mum to  $4.65  over  3  years. 

Asked  if  the  Federal  minimum  wage  should 
be  increased,  73.2  percent  of  the  Vermonters 
responding  replied  "yes,"  while  26.8  percent 
said  "no." 

The  responses  were  much  closer  on  an- 
other related  question  of  whether  a  compro- 
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mise  would  be  favored  that  would  raise  the 
minimum  wage  but  freeze  it  at  its  current  level 
for  new  employees  who  are  in  their  first  6 
months  in  the  work  force.  Some  43.6  percent 
of  those  responding  favored  this  approach; 
56.4  percent  did  not. 

AIDS  TESTING 

The  final  question  in  the  annual  survey  this 
year  concerned  AIDS,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  own 
home  State  of  Vermont  has  been  fortunate:  it 
has  seen  very  few  cases  of  this  tragic  illness 
compared  to  the  many  thousands  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Vermonters,  however, 
are  tremendously  concerned  about  AIDS,  and 
that  concern  reflected  itself  in  the  question- 
naire. 

The  survey  asked  if  AIDS  testing  should  be 
mandatory  for  those  applying  for  marriage  li- 
censes. Most  experts  now  contend  that  such 
testing  is  basically  useless  since  most  of  the 
people  applying  for  marriage  licenses  are  not 
at  high  risk  for  AIDS.  They  point  out,  too,  that 
because  AIDS  tests  are  not  always  accurate, 
many  people  could  be  devastated  if  they  un- 
dertook the  test  in  order  to  get  married  and 
ended  up  receiving  incorrect,  or  "false  posi- 
tive" results. 

Despite  such  reservations  about  mandatory 
testing,  most  Vermonters  who  responded  to 
my  survey— 70.7  percent— favored  mandatory 
AIDS  testing  for  those  who  apply  for  marriage 
licenses.  Slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of  them, 
29.3  percent,  did  not  favor  the  mandatory 
tests. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Worid  Food  Day 
is  a  symbol  of  national  and  international  com- 
mitment to  preventing  the  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition that  affects  500  million  people  in  the 
world.  Children  are  dying  every  minute  be- 
cause they  don't  have  enough  food  or  water 
or  because  they  lack  the  basic  medical  care 
to  recover  from  nutrition-related  illness. 

Although  there  is  food  enough  to  feed  the 
world,  people  suffer  from  hunger  on  every 
continent.  World  Food  Day  brings  together 
Americans  and  people  of  all  nations  to  con- 
front the  multiple  causes  of  the  inadequate 
nutrition  endured  by  so  many  in  the  human 
family. 

For  millions  of  landless  poor  from  Bangla- 
desh to  Brazil  hunger  is  a  fact  of  existence 
exacerbated  by  economic  problems  remote 
from  their  daily  lives.  They  may  grow  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  cash  crops  but  they  do  not 
understand  the  issues  of  balance  of  payments 
and  the  debt  crisis.  The  present  system  of  dis- 
tribution denies  them  a  plot  of  land  for  sub- 
sistence farming. 

In  Africa,  war  is  more  and  more  the  cause 
of  hunger.  In  the  wake  of  drought,  sufficient 
donations  of  food  pour  into  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan  from  other  nations  to  prevent  starva- 
tion but  truck  and  airplane  convoys  are  de- 
layed and  destroyed.  Civilians  flee  war  zones 
and  farms  are  left  untended.   In  the  worst 
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cases  people  flee  to  feeding  camps  where 
they  are  vulnerable  to  disease  in  crowded,  un- 
sanitary conditions. 

Even  where  there  is  food,  nutntional  defi- 
ciencies exist  that  cripple  and  blind  because 
the  diet  is  incomplete.  Lack  of  vitamin  A  af- 
fects one-half  of  a  million  children  a  year 
mainly  in  south  and  Southeast  Asia  and 
Africa;  200  million  suffer  from  clinically  evident 
disorders  caused  by  iodine  deficiency.  Iron  de- 
ficiency aHects  roughly  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lations of  developing  countries. 

In  the  face  of  these  challenges.  Worid  Food 
Day  enables  us  to  respond  locally,  nationally, 
and  internationally.  The  day  is  more  than  a 
platform  for  sharing  information  about  the 
causes  of  hunger  and  its  solutions  through 
churches  and  community  and  private  voluntary 
groups,  although  it  does  that  very  well.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  an  international  World 
Food  Day  strategy  meeting  was  held  by  na- 
tional groups.  The  resulting  report  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  more  unified  worldwide  move- 
ment emphasizing  the  concepts  of  equity,  jus- 
tice the  right  to  food  and  worid  food  secunty. 
Regional  World  Food  Day  meetings  are  now 
planned.  This  year,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
important  role  of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions in  rural  development. 

World  Food  Day  demonstrates  the  best  im- 
pulse of  our  society,  the  desire  to  alleviate 
hunger,  and  rallies  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
the  public  and  private  sector  to  this  end.  I 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague  Congress- 
man Ben  Gilman  for  introducing  this  bill  and 
for  his  leadership  in  forging  solutions  to  end 
world  hunger.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 
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active  in  the  Flusfllng  Rotary  and  the  Flushing 
Boys  Club. 

Robert  Weir  also  has  been  actively  involved 
in  community  aHairs  for  many  years.  Robert 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  the  Queens  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  Queens  County  Builders  and  Contractors 
Association,  and  has  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Queens  Museum.  He  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Queens  County  Youth  Development  Corp., 
member  of  the  board  of  Queensborough  Com- 
munity College  fund,  and  a  member  of  Friends 
of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Children.  Robert 
also  devotes  time  to  Weir  Realty,  of  which  he 
is  president. 

Last  year,  both  Dennis  Donnelly  and  Robert 
Weir  served  as  cochairmen  of  the  dinner 
dance.  This  evening,  these  gentlemen  are 
being  honored  by  the  Queens  Museum  for 
their  ovenwhelming  commitment  to  the  arts  in 
Queens  and  their  continued  support  of  the 
Queens  Museum.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
all  my  colleagues  would  agree  that  this  coun- 
try needs  more  outstanding  citizens  like  Bob 
Weir  and  Dennis  Donnelly.  I  know  that  the 
families  and  many  friends  of  both  men  are 
very  proud  of  their  accomplishments.  I  com- 
mend their  hard  work  in  the  community  and  at 
the  Queens  Museum  and  wish  them  continued 
success. 
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IMMIGRATION  ACT 


MOUNT  BETHEL  ELEMENTARY 
COMMENDED 


THE  ANNUAL  BENEFIT  DINNER 
DANCE  FOR  THE  QUEENS 
MUSEUM 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

CF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to    honor   two   outstanding    citizens,    Dennis 
Donnelly  and  Robert  Weir,  and  their  contnbu- 
tion  to  the  Queens  Museum. 

This    Wednesday,    May    4,    the    Queens 
Museum  will   be   holding   its   annual   benefit 
dinner  dance  to  honor  Dennis  and  Robert, 
and  to  celebrate  the  museum's  15th  anniver- 
sary   Since  1973,  the  Queens  Museum  has 
been  bringing  arts,  culture,  and  educational 
opportunities  to  the  people  of  Queens  County. 
Dennis  Donnelly  and  Robert  Weir  have  played 
a  large  role  in  the  museum's  success.  I  have 
known  both  of  these  men  personally  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  their  accom- 
plishments to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Dennis  Donnelly  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant   in    the    Queens   community   for    many 
years.  Besides  being  director  of  community  re- 
lations at  N.Y.  Telephone,  Dennis  has  found 
time  to  devote  abundant  energy  toward  many 
Queens  civic  organizations.  In  the  past  years 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Queens 
Festival  Committee,  president  of  the  Queens 
Economic  Development  Corp.,  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Flushing  YMCA.  He  also  has  been 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  outstanding 
record  of  achievement  built  by  the  students, 
staff,  and  parents  of  Mount  Bethel  Elementary 
School  in  Cobb  County,  GA,  during  the  first 
decade  of  that  school's  existence. 

In  these  10  years.  Mount  Bethel  has 
become  an  example  of  how  cooperation 
among  those  three  basic  elements  of  a  school 
community  can  build  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional institution.  The  teachers  and  other  staff 
members  of  Mount  Bethel  Elementary  work 
with  tireless  dedication  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  students,  who  in 
turn  devote  a  marvelous  amount  of  energy  to 
the  learning  process.  The  parents  of  the 
Mount  Bethel  community  have  been  unwaver- 
ing in  their  support  for  both  their  children  and 
the  teachers  to  whom  they  have  entrusted  the 
daily  instruction  of  those  children. 

Mount  Bethel  has  won  numerous  awards  for 
excellence  at  the  State  and  national  levels. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending the  students,  start  and  parents  of 
Mount  Bethel  Elementary  School,  including  Dr. 
Robin  Pennock,  the  school's  principal.  To- 
gether, they  have  built  a  strong  education  pro- 
gram at  a  school  which  tmly  is  the  heart  of 
the  community  it  serves. 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomon-ow  marks 
the  end  of  the  1-year  period  during  which  ille- 
gal aliens  may  seek  amnesty  under  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act.  I  remember 
back  in  1986.  when  we  debated  the  merits  of 
this  legislation,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
skepticism  and  concern  about  the  bill's  am- 
nesty provisions. 

In  approving  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act,  the  Congress  had  several  goals: 
To  regain  control  over  America's  borders  by 
making  it  illegal  for  employers  to  hire  wortters 
who  are  not  eligible  to  work  in  this  country;  to 
ensure  that  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  ag- 
ricultural workers  to  pick  perishable  crops;  and 
to  legalize  the  status  of  the  many  illegal  aliens 
who  have  resided  in  this  country  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  this 
law  has  been  successful  on  all  three  counts. 
According  to  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  the  number  of  people  appre- 
hended trying  to  enter  this  country  illegally  is 
down  30  percent.  This  decrease  is  in  large 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  word  is  out  over- 
seas that  if  U.S.  employers  flout  the  law  and 
hire  illegal  aliens,  they  will  be  subjected  to 
sanctions.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  IRCA  is  having 
the  desired  deterrent  effect. 

Also,  fears  that  the  law  would  breed  dis- 
crimination against  people  who  look  like  for- 
eigners, and  that  it  would  result  in  disastrous 
agricultural  labor  shortages  have  proved 
groundless. 

Since  last  May,  about  1.4  million  illegal 
aliens  have  come  fonward  to  seek  legalized 
status  under  IRCAs  amnesty  provisons.  How- 
ever, for  several  reasons,  including  administra- 
tive delay  in  processing  applications,  fear  of 
the  INS  and  inadequate  public  outreach  ef- 
forts, many  eligible  aliens  have  not  applied  for 
amnesty. 

Because  implementation  of  the  law's  am- 
nesty provisions  did  not  go  as  we  had  hoped, 
this  body  2  weeks  ago  voted  to  extend  the 
amnesty  deadline  by  7  months.  The  legislation 
also  would  have  appropriated  $2  million  for 
additional  public  outreach  efforts  to  ensure 
that  all  of  those  who  are  eligible  for  amnesty 
could  be  aware  that  this  once-in-a-lifetime  op- 
portunity is  about  to  pass  them  by.  Regretta- 
bly, however,  the  measure  was  not  approved 
by  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act's  amnesty  provision  is  a  generous 
one,  but  I  nonetheless  feel  that  it  is  a  great 
tragedy  that  through  fear  or  ignorance,  thou- 
sands of  people  will  miss  their  opportunity  to 
come  out  from  the  shadows  and  live  and  work 
in  this  country  legally. 
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Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
X)NALD    E.    "BUZ"    LUKENS.    Mr. 

I  would  like  to  commemorate  Polish 
:ion  Day,  a  day  which  has  come  to 

the  dedication  to  freedom  of  Poles 
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the  late  1780's,  while  Russia  was  at 
Turkey.  Poland's  opportunity  to  adopt 

reformed  Constitution  was  at  hand.  In 

Diet  was  formed  and  a  plan  for  the 

Constitution  was  drafted.  At  a  meeting 

May  2,  1791,  the  new  Constitution 

and  met  with  great  acclaim.  The  fol- 

lay,  the  3d  of  May,  Poland's  bloodless 

came  to  an  end  when  the  Constitu- 

accepted  by  the  king  and  his  govern- 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
resemble  those  found  in  our  own 
It  allowed  for  religious  freedom, 
)allot  elections,  and  a  legislature  simi- 
hose  found  in  modem  democracies, 
ill.  this  new  Constitution  gave  Poland 
the  future,  a  future  of  lit)erty  and 
from  Russia's  tyrannical  rule. 
Tragifcally,  these  dreams  of  the  future  were 
crushe<  less  than  1  year  later  when  Catherine 
the  Gr«  at  ordered  an  invasion  of  Poland.  The 
Russiai  IS  conquered  Poland  and  divided  the 
land  anong  Prussia  and  itself,  thereby  abol- 
ishing he  provisions  of  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion. 
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the  Communists  continue  to  ex- 
destroy  the  Polish  culture,  the  Poles 
n  fused  to  give  up  their  fight  for  liberty 
fridom.  They  have  shown  that  they  will 
their  spirits  be  crushed,  nor  will  they 

May  3  Constitution. 

spirit  such  as  this  which  demands  that 

and  support  the  people  of  Poland 

never  ending  quest  for  the  cherished 

I  imbodied  in  the  short-lived  Constitution 
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GET  NORIEGA.  NOT  PANAMA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1988 


Mr.  tDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fai  ure  of  President  Reagan's  recent  at- 
tempt 10  force  Panamanian  General  Manuel 
htorieg  i  from  power  through  economic  sanc- 
tions d  smonstrates  once  again  that  the  United 
States  cannot  single-handedly  impose  political 
changi  on  Central  America. 
As  rjiy  friend  and  former  Ambassador  to  El 
and  Paraguay,  Robert  White,  states 
recent  op-ed  piece  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
Monitor,  the  United  States  must  pursue 
that  put  pressure  on  General  Noriega, 
Panamanian  people.  Only  by  working 
Panamanians  can  the  United  States 
constructive  role  in  shaping  the  future 
This  kind  of  policy  would  not  only 
sstablish    democracy    in    Panama,    but 


tie 


Par  ama. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  also  improve  the  United  States  dam- 
aged reputation  in  Central  America. 

I   am  inserting   Mr.   White's  piece  in  the 
Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  we  continue  our  work  on 
the  issue  of  democracy  in  Panama. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
2.  1988] 
Get  Noriega,  not  Panama 
(By  Robert  E.  White) 
Recent     Foreiga    Relations     Committee 
hearings  run  by  Sen.  John  Kerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts showed  drug  dealing  by  its  allies  if 
they  supported  overthrowing  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Perhaps  most  damaging  was  the  testimo- 
ny of  Ambassador  Frank  McNeil,  former 
deputy  director  of  the  State  Departments 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research.  He 
told  how  the  Reagan  administration  in  1986 
had  compelling  information  on  drug  dealing 
by  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  of  Panama  but  de- 
cided to  'put  it  on  the  shelf"  until  the  con- 
tras  ousted  the  Sandinistas.  Washington  has 
now  decided  that  General  Noriega,  himself 
a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  asset  for  20 
years,  must  be  ousted  as  chief  of  the  Pana- 
manian Defense  Forces. 

The  Reagan  administration  appears  to  be- 
lieve that  Noriega  will  step  down  as  a  result 
of  United  States  economic  sanctions.  Diplo- 
matic historians  will  record  the  uniqueness 
of  a  policy  that  depends  for  its  success  on 
the  cooperation  of  its  target.  Enemies  of 
Noriega  accuse  him  of  many  things.  Quali- 
ties of  renunciation  and  self-sacrifice  are 
not  among  them. 

It  is  vital  to  fight  drug  smugglers:  it  is  also 
vital  not  to  create  chaos  and  despair  inside  a 
country  of  great  strategic  value  to  the  U.S. 
Panama  has  a  significant  and  dedicated 
Marxist  movement  ready  to  exploit  the 
misery  of  the  50  percent  of  Panamanians 
who  live  in  want.  The  major  bulwark 
against  the  hopelessness  that  could  lead  to 
a  leftist  takeover  is  the  traditionally  vital 
private-enterprise  sector.  In  direct  conse- 
quence of  U.S.  economic  sanctions.  40  per- 
cent of  Panama's  stores  and  businesses  have 
gone  bankrupt.  Foreign  banks  have  closed 
their  doors.  The  majority  of  Panamanians 
are  now  without  work.  If  this  keeps  up.  Pan- 
ama's economy  will  be  destroyed  along  with 
the  stability  that  acts  as  the  best  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal's  integrity. 

The  most  popular  and  respected  leader  in 
Panama  today  is  Archbishop  Marcos 
McGrath.  While  the  fist  of  Noriega  domi- 
nates Panama,  the  strong  man  himself 
rarely  appears  in  public.  The  deposed  presi- 
dent. Eric  Delvalle.  cowers  in  a  safe  house, 
afraid  to  show  himself  to  the  people  whom 
Washington  claims  he  governs.  Arnulfo 
Arias  Madrid,  the  elderly  but  still  popular 
former  President,  waits  in  Miami  to  return 
in  triumph  after  Noriega's  overthrow.  He 
may  have  a  long  wait. 

On  at  least  a  dozen  occasions.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Elliott  Abrams  has  pre- 
dicted the  imminent  downfall  of  Noriega.  It 
is  hard  to  find  a  basis  for  these  too  frequent 
forecasts.  US  economic  sanctions  toward 
Panama  do  heavy  damage  to  private  enter- 
prise and  the  working  poor,  yet  leave  Nor- 
iega essentially  untouched,  the  Civic  Cru- 
sade, which  has  led  the  strikes  against  Nor- 
iega, is  pessimistic.  In  a  confidential  analy- 
sis, the  opposition  leaders  concede  that  Nor- 
iega holds  ultimate  power:  'If  conditions 
become  critical,  popular  support  would  go 
against  the  side  that  lacks  weapons." 

In  an  attempt  to  save  a  failing  policy,  the 
administration  ratchets  up  tougher  econom- 
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ic  sanctions,  sends  in  more  US  troops,  and 
heightens  the  rhetoric.  These  measures  not 
only  make  it  harder  to  find  an  acceptable 
compromise,  they  violate  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  so  important  to  Latin 
Americans. 

White  House  chief  of  staff  Howard  Baker 
Jr.  implied  the  need  to  rethink  US  policy 
when  he  noted  that  the  sanctions  hurt  the 
people  more  than  they  do  Noriega.  US  mili- 
tary occupation  would  buy  the  US  endless 
trouble.  It  is  time  to  send  to  Panama  a  high- 
level  fact-finding  team  to  evaluate  the  situa- 
tion and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President:  it  should  include  a  prestigious 
military  officer  familiar  with  Panama  such 
as  Gen.  Wallace  Nutting  or  Gen.  Paul 
Gorman,  former  chiefs  of  the  US  Southern 
Command. 

There  are  two  overriding  needs. 

The  administration  should  pledge  to 
Panama  its  intent  to  abide  by  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties.  Noriega 
speaks  for  all  Panamanians  and  much  of 
Latin  America  when  he  casts  doubt  on  the 
intention  of  the  US  to  turn  over  the  canal 
defense  to  Panama  in  the  year  2000.  as  the 
treaties  provide. 

Also.  Noriega  has  pledged  to  resign  before 
presidential  elections  in  May  1989.  but  the 
nation  cannot  go  without  an  elected  leader 
for  so  long.  Under  the  leadership  of  Arch- 
bishop McGrath.  a  consensus  could  well  be 
reached  to  advance  the  elections  to  next 
fall.  This  could  ensure  Noriega's  prompt  de- 
parture, restore  constitutional  democracy, 
and  give  the  US  a  face-saving  rationale  to 
end  the  economic  and  military  intervention 
that  is  destroying  both  Panama  and  the 
US's  reputation. 

(Robert  E.  White,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Center  for  Development  Policy, 
served  as  ambassador  to  El  Salvador  and 
Paraguay  under  the  Carter  administration. 
He  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Panama.) 


TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commerce 
Department  has  recently  reported  that  the 
trade  deficit  has  narrowed  by  23.2  percent 
over  the  past  6  years  in  constant-dollar  terms. 
Exports  have  grown  27.2  percent  in  the  last 
18  months,  creating  many  new  jobs  for  U.S. 
workers. 

In  my  judgement,  determining  the  trade  defi- 
cit in  constant-dollar  terms  is  a  far  better  indi- 
cator of  where  we  are  vis-a-vis  the  deficit  than 
the  current  system  which  overplays  the  impact 
of  imports  due  to  higher  import  prices  caused 
by  the  decline  in  the  dollar. 

Another  measure  which  would  also  appear 
to  be  a  better  indicator  would  be  to  measure 
imports  in  volume  terms  to  determine  whether 
imports  have  actually  increased. 

The  trade  bill  includes  language  which  re- 
quires the  Census  Bureau  to  examine  the  fea- 
sibility of  reporting  in  volume  terms.  It  also  for 
the  first  time  would  require  reporting  in  con- 
stant dollar  as  well  as  in  real  dollar  terms. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
trade  deficit  from  all  perspectives,  not  just  the 
current  real  dollar  method  of  reporting. 
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ALOHA  FLIGHT  243 


HON.  PATRICIA  F.  SAIKI 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
few  more  gripping  examples  of  professional 
skill  and  personal  bravery  than  the  saga  of 
Aloha  Airiines  flight  243.  This  was  the  aircraft 
that  last  week  lost  nearly  a  third  of  its  passen- 
ger cabin  in-flight  yet  was  brought  to  safety  at 
Kahului  Airport  in  Hawaii. 

The  skilled  performances  of  Capt.  Robert 
Schornsthelmer  and  First  Officer  Mimi  Tomp- 
kins kept  the  jet  in  the  air.  Their  achievement 
is  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Had  Captain 
Schornsthelmer  and  his  crew  not  reacted  as 
professionally  and  as  quickly  as  they  did,  flight 
243  would  truly  have  been  a  disaster. 

The  accident's  single  fatality  was  a  member 
of  that  crew,  flight  attendant  Clarabelle  Ho 
Lansing.  C.B.,  as  she  was  better  known,  was 
one  of  Aloha's  senior  flight  attendants.  She 
loved  flying  and  her  enthusiasm  for  her  pro- 
fession was  always  evident  to  her  fellow  crew 
members  and  her  passengers. 

I  know  because  I  worked  with  C.B.  when 
she  joined  the  airiine.  I  was  a  part-time  flight 
attendant  then  working  my  way  through  col- 
lege. Clarabelle  was  more  than  a  colleague, 
she  was  a  friend. 

While  the  cause  of  the  inflight  accident  is 
being  investigated,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
courage  and  skill  of  Captain  Schornsthelmer, 
First  Officer  Tompkins,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  flight  crew. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  C.B. 
Lansing  will  be  remembered  for  her  dedication 
and  commitment.  She  died  doing  what  she 
loved  the  best. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  long 
standing  commitment  to  observe  flight  oper- 
ations on  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Nimltz,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  miss  five  rollcall  votes  yester- 
day. Had  i  been  here,  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows: 

Rollcall  No.  86,  on  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  1811,  the  atomic  veterans 
compensation,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  87.  the  Hunter  amendment  to 
the  Foley  amendment  to  H.R.  4264,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  88,  the  Foley  amendment  to 
H.R.  4264,  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  89,  the  Lowry  amendment  to 
H.R.  4264,  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  90,  the  Markey  amendment  to 
H.R.  4264,  "no." 
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ARIZONA-FLORIDA  LAN"D 
EXCHANGE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  III 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleagues  in  introducing  the  Arizona- 
Florida  Land  Exchange  Act  of  1988.  which  will 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  lands  in  the  city 
of  Phoenix,  known  as  the  Phoenix  Indian 
School  property,  in  exchange  for  environmen- 
tally sensitive  lands  in  Florida. 

For  the  last  few  years,  enrollment  at  the 
Phoenix  Indian  School  has  declined,  and 
upkeep  of  the  school  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been  deferred.  In  response  to 
these  conditions,  the  Department  has  negoti- 
ated an  exchange  to  further  the  national  envi- 
ronmental interest  by  acquiring  additional 
lands  for  the  Big  Cypress  National  Presen/e, 
and  wildlife  refuges  for  the  endangered  black 
panther  and  the  manatee.  The  legislation 
would  confirm  the  negotiated  agreement  while 
protecting  the  Federal  interest  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  the  Phoenix  lands. 

The  Phoenix  Indian  School  lands  are  locat- 
ed in  midtown  Phoenix  and  are  cleariy  an  im- 
portant Federal  asset.  Additionally,  the  proper- 
ty is  located  next  to  the  Phoenix  Veterans 
Medical  Center.  Phoenix  city  officials  and 
other  citizens  have  a  genuine  interest  in  how 
these  lands  are  disposed  of  and  how  the  new 
business  partners  will  be  integrated  into  the 
city  life. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  land  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Medical  Center.  Land 
would  be  reserved,  at  the  option  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  for  establishment  of  a  State  Veter- 
ans Nursing  Home.  Additionally.  20  acres 
would  be  transferred  to  the  city  of  Phoenix  to 
be  dedicated  for  a  city  park.  The  rest  of  the 
land  would  be  exchanged  with  the  developer 
for  the  Ftonda  lands  and  cash.  The  Florida 
lands  have  already  been  authorized  for  acqui- 
sition in  the  recently  passed  Big  Cypress  ex- 
pansion legislation. 

Finally,  the  cash  component  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  trust  funds  to  be  used  for  primarily 
educational  purposes  of  the  Arizona  Indian 
tribes  who  have  used  the  school  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  provides  nation- 
al benefits,  addresses  the  needs  of  the  local 
Indian  and  non-lrdian  communities,  and  as- 
sists the  Veterans'  Administration  in  meeting 
future  needs  in  the  Phoenix  area. 
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ble  for  thousands  of  south  Floridians  over  the 
past  40  years. 

Epworth  Village  is  a  290-unit  adult  congre- 
gate living  facility  in  our  17th  Congressional 
District  that  is  designed  for  independent  retir- 
ees. It  provides  a  full  range  of  services  and 
opportunities,  and  residents  can  choose  to 
participate  or  not  to  participate  in  activities  or 
live  as  actively  or  quietly  as  they  like.  Recent- 
ly, a  1 20-bed  skilled  nursing  facility  was  added 
to  care  for  older  persons  no  longer  able  to 
care  for  themselves. 

As  our  "baby  boom"  population  grows 
older,  America  will  be  confronted  with  difficult 
choices  on  how  to  care  for  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  older  citizens.  Forty  years  from 
now,  I  expect  Epworth  Village  will  still  be 
working  to  meet  these  needs. 


EPWORTH  VILLAGE  CELE- 

BRATES 40TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
person  should  have  the  opportunity  to  live  his 
or  her  life  with  dignity,  in  a  secure  environ- 
ment that  meets  their  basic  human  needs.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  Epworth  Village  for  making  this  possi- 


JOANN  WATTS  NAMED   1988  ALA- 
BAMA TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1988 
Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  our  school-aged  children 
with  a  solid  education  is  an  issue  that  has 
commanded  center  stage  nationally,  and  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  a  few  moments 
to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the  House  about  one 
teacher  whose  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  teaching  profession  and  young  people  in 
her  charge  have  been  rewarded  with  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  be  accorded  an  educator 
in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Joann  Webber  Watts,  who  teaches  gifted 
children  at  Cahaba  Heights  Elementary 
School  in  Birmingham,  AL,  has  been  named 
the  1988  Alabama  Teacher  of  the  Year.  She 
has  been  a  teacher  for  13  years,  and  has 
taught  at  Cahaba  Heights  for  6  years.  The 
extent  of  her  dedication  to  her  vocation  can 
be  summed  up  in  her  opening  paragraph  on 
the  Alabama  Teacher  of  the  Year  application 
form:  "I  was  born  a  teacher.  From  the  time  my 
younger  sister  was  born,  I  was  a  teacher. 
Teaching  was  the  natural  thing  for  me  to  do.  It 
was  in  my  blood." 

In  her  review  of  the  events  of  her  life  that 
led  her  to  the  teaching  profession,  Mrs.  Watts 
noted  that  she  was  inspired  by  teachers 
during  her  elementary  and  high  school  years 
who  encouraged  her  with  their  compassion 
and  ability  to  motivate  and  demand  the  best 
from  their  students.  Cleariy,  she  set  and 
achieved  the  same  goals  for  herself. 

Focusing  on  the  needs  of  special  education 
and  gifted  children,  Mrs.  Watts  has  strived  to 
include  all  students  within  the  mainstream  of 
school.  She  knows  full  well  the  importance  of 
demanding  not  only  the  tjest  of  herself,  but 
also  her  students,  believing  that  "children  will 
rise  to  our  expectations.  Learning  is  a  self-ful- 
filled prophecy."  Citing  her  motto,  'If  yon  think 
you  can  or  if  you  think  you  can't,  you  are  aty- 
solutely  right,"  Mrs.  Watts  believes  that  all 
children  are  gifted  in  some  socially  valued 
way,  and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ers to  unwrap  "the  gift"  to  reveal  the  talents 
that  lie  within  each  child.  Noting  that  parents 
are  children's  "first  and  most  important  teach- 
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s.  Watts  believes  that  teachers  must 

parents  to  enhance  self-confidence, 

,j  creativity  and  critical  thinking  and 

achievement.  And  she  has  worked  to 

those  goals  by  going  the  extra 

c  )ntinually   seeking    new   and   exciting 

make  learning  fun  and  interesting. 

Watts  has  not  limited  her  efforts  and 

a  gement  to  her  students,  however.  She 

wjks  to  encourage  teachers  to  identify 

their  own  talents.  Her  enthusi- 

fact,  has  been  contagious,  and  has 

long  way  toward  uplifting  the  level  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mind.  All  children  are  a  natural  resource. 
We  must  not  destroy  our  vision  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 


Cahaba 
alike. 
Amai  ingly,  but  not  surprisingly,  Mrs.  Watts 
nvolyed  in  many,  many  extracurricular  ac 
school.  She  serves  as  coach  for  the 
_,  math  team,  future  problem  solving 
rmpics  of  the  mind  team,  and  schol- 
.  team.  She  is  coeditor  of  the  Cahaba 
Community  School  Yearbook,  chair- 
the  schoolwide  spelling  bee,  and  co- 
jf  many  units  developed  at  county  and 
Bvel    for   gifted    education.    She    has 
with  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
and  a  committee  of  gifted  teachers 
Jffferson  County  to  write  a  curriculum 
gifted  programs  in  the  State  of  Ala 
\Aind  you,  this  is  only  a  partial  list  of 
,.  J— and  after— school  activities 
:ommitment  to  education  and  her  stu- 
clearly  exemplified  by  the  tremendous 
of  hours  she  has  given  to  both.  But 
she  also  finds  the  time  to  partici- 
community-based  activities,  including 
high  youth  counselor  at  Trinity  United 
Church,     classroom     mother     in 
and    Gwinett    County    schools. 
Scout  leader  assistant.  Cub  Scout  as- 
den  mother.  Homewood  Citizens  Asso 
Sunday  school  teacher.   Homewood 
_  Boosters  Club.  American  Heart  As- 
,  United  Way  Campaign,  and  Univer- 
■    Alabama    at    Birmingham    National 
Society.  And  with  all  this,  she  also  has 
full-time  and  demanding  job.  that  of 
aild  mother 
Joar  n  Webber  Watts'  level  of  commitment 
to  her  community,  her  students,  her  profes- 
sion, i  nd  her  family  is  astounding,  and  sets  a 
standj^d  of  excellence  as  teacher  and  citizen 
have   reached,   and   to   which   all 
aspire. 

is  now  a  candidate  for  consideration  as 
Teacher  of  the  Year,  and  it  is  doubt- 
few  others  would  be  better  qualified  to 
as  an  ambassador  to  communicate  to 
lie  and  teachers  nationwide  the  impor- 
3f  the  teaching  profession 

often  noted  the  inextricable  link  be- 
the  quality  of  education  being  oftered 
and  the  quality  of  life  that  will  be  led  to- 
But  I  can  sum  it  up  no  better  than 
Watts  did  when  asked   to   consider 
public  education  issues: 
must  realize  that  it  is  the  American 
.    that  is  at  stake  in  the  effectiveness  of 
i  chools.   The   opportunity    to   succeed 
be  held  out  to  every  youth  all  across 
United  States  •  *  •  We  must  broaden 
we   define   as  success   and   make   it 
the  reach  of  each  individual,  each  ac- 
cordihg  to  his  own  abilities.  gifU.  and  tal- 
ents. We  cannot  afford  to  waste  even  one 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JAMES  McCLURE  CLARKE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  April 
29,  and  Monday.  May  2,  1988.  I  was  absent 
for  several  votes.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
my  position  on  those  measures  considered  by 
the  House. 

On  the  Trafticant  amendment  to  H.R.  4264, 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act.  rollcall  No.  82. 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  the  Bryant  amendment  to  the  same  bill, 
rollcall  No  83.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  the  Robinson  amendment  to  the  same 
bill,  rollcall  No.  84,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  the  McMillan  amendment  to  the  same 
bill,  rollcall  No.  85,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  1811,  to  provide 
certain  benefits  to  veterans  and  survivors  of 
veterans  who  participated  in  atmospheric  nu- 
clear tests  or  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  and  who  sufter  from  diseases  that 
may  be  attributable  to  low  levels  of  ionizing  ra- 
diation, rollcall  No.  86,  I  would  have  voted 

"yea." 

On  the  Hunter  amendment  to  H.R.  4264, 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act,  rollcall  No.  87, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  the  Foley  amendment  to  H.R.  4264.  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  rollcall  No.  88,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 
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Louise  Nevelson  deserves  recognition  not 
only  for  her  impressive  artistic  accomplish- 
ments but  also  for  her  perseverance.  Her  first 
solo  show  was  not  until  1941  and  she  did  not 
become  widely  known  until  her  sixties.  In 
1969.  she  was  awarded  the  MacDowell 
Colony  Medal  and  in  1971  she  received  the 
Brandeis  University  Creative  Award  in  Sculp- 
ture and  the  Skowhegan  Medal  for  Sculpture. 

Her  work  has  been  exhibited  around  the 
country  and  throughout  the  worid.  She  exhibit- 
ed regularly  at  the  Pace  Gallery  in  New  York 
and  in  1979  the  city  of  New  York  dedicated 
Louise  Nevelson  Plaza  in  her  honor.  Her  life 
and  work  provide  abundant  proof  that  creativi- 
ty and  accomplishment  are  not  unique  to 
youth  and  her  entire  life  gave  witness  to  her 
belief  that  "If  you  don't  live  up  to  your  great- 
est potential,  then  you  are  cheating  God." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LOUISE  NEVELSON 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
tribute  to  Louise  Nevelson,  a  daughter  of 
Maine  and  the  reigning  queen  of  Amencan 
sculpture  until  her  recent  death  at  the  age  88. 

Like  myself,  a  child  of  parents  who  immi- 
grated to  Maine,  Louise  Nevelson's  life 
spanned  our  century  and  her  work  summed 
up  many  of  the  forces  and  influences  of  the 
turbulent  20th  century. 

The  Berliawsky  family  settled  in  Rockland, 
ME,  in  1905  where  Louise's  father  became 
proprietor  of  a  successful  lumber  business 
and  where  his  descendents  still  reside. 
Maine's  brisk  climate  appears  to  have  had  a 
lasting  eftect  on  Louise  Berliawsky's  artistic 
bent.  "I  don't  like  cold  weather,"  she  said, 
"and  I  found  the  schools  cold,  so  I  selected 
art.  I  liked  that  room  because  it  was  so  warm. 
*  *  *  But  it  was  only  years  later  that  I  accept- 
ed the  fact  that  I  generated  heat  because  I 
was  so  happy  in  that  room." 

Although  her  early  exposure  to  wood  was  a 
lasting  influence  on  her  art,  on  her  1920  mar- 
riage to  shipowner  Charles  Nevelson  she 
moved  from  Maine  to  New  York  and  was  ex- 
posed to  the  swiriing  currents  of  the  early 
20th  century  art  world. 


THE  SEARLE  CO.S  PATIENT-IN- 
NEED  PROGRAM 

HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  G.D.  Searle  & 
Co  has  initiated  a  program  where  they  are 
making  available  without  cost  life-saving  car- 
diovascular disease  medication  for  patients 
who  would  othenwise  be  unable  to  afford  it. 

Searle's  Patient-in-Need  Program  is  an  in- 
novative approach  to  the  problem  of  providing 
health  care  to  our  Nation's  low-income  citi- 
zens. It  demonstrates  a  genuine  commitment 
to  the  less  fortunate  in  our  society.  I'm 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  this  effort,  and 
hope  others  will  follow  Searle's  lead  in 
searching  for  creative  solutions  to  the  growing 
crisis  of  indigent  health  care. 

Both  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  recently  reported  on  the 
program's  introduction  in  the  Dallas  area.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  articles  and 
learn  more  about  this  important  program. 
[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  7, 
1988] 

Company  To  Give  Heart  Drugs  to  Needy 
Dallas-Area  Patients 

(By  Thomas  J.  Meyer) 
A  major  drug  manufacturer  on  Wednes- 
day launched  a  program  to  provide  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  free  pre- 
scription heart  drugs  to  needy  Dallas-area 
patients. 

G.D.  Searle  &  Co.  officials  said  the  effort 
is  part  of  a  nationwide  program  to  provide 
seven  drugs  to  patients  who  cannot  afford 
the  medication  but  are  not  covered  by  Medi- 
care or  other  government  programs. 

Searle  kicked  off  the  program  by  distrib- 
uting $1  million  in  drug  coupons  nationally 
to  doctors,  hospitals  and  clinics— including 
$100,000  to  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital. 
The  program  is  the  first  of  its  kind  by  a 
drug  company.  Parkland  and  drug  company 
officials  said. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  fall 
through  the  cracks  of  our  public  and  private 
health-care  system."  said  Johnny  Lee. 
Searle's  regional  sales  manager.  "These  are 
the  people  who  will  be  served  by  this  pro- 
gram." 


The  coupons  will  be  available  through 
Parkland  as  well  as  any  private  physician, 
hospital  or  clinic,  Lee  said. 

"We've  put  no  monetary  limit  or  time 
limit  on  this  program."  he  said. 

Parkland  received  coupons  for  one  Searle 
medication,  a  treatment  for  high  blood  pres- 
sure, as  part  of  a  pilot  program  last  fall. 
Based  on  the  success  of  that  program,  the 
company  decided  to  expand  the  effort  to  in- 
clude drugs  that  treat  angina,  congestive 
heart  failure  and  arrhythmias,  or  irregular 
heart  rhythm,  officials  said. 

Lee  estimated  that  Parkland  alone  will 
dispense  about  72.000  doses  of  the  compa- 
nys  heart  drugs,  and  that  nearly  95  percent 
of  those  will  go  to  patients  who  qualify  for 
the  program. 

The  drugs  available  through  the  program 
are  Calan  and  Calan  SR.  for  angina  and  hy- 
pertension. Nitrodisc.  for  angina.  Aldactone 
for  fluid  retention  caused  by  congestive 
heart  failure.  Aldactazide.  for  congestive 
heart  failure  and  high  blood  pressure,  and 
Norpace  and  Norpace  OR.  for  irregular 
heart  beat. 

Paul  Hass.  chairman  of  Parklands  Board 
of  Overseers,  said  he  hoped  other  drug  com- 
panies would  follow  Searle's  example, 
adding  that  the  program  would  help  ease 
the  burden  on  Dallas  County  taxpayers. 

The  coupons  will  be  distributed  through 
individual  physicians  to  any  patient  who 
demonstrates  a  financial  need.  Lee  said  it 
would  be  up  to  the  physician  to  determine 
whether  a  patient  qualifies  for  the  program. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Apr.  10. 
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Heart  Medication  for  Indigent 

One  of  the  nations  leading  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies.  G.D.  Searle  &  Co.  of  Chica- 
go, has  announced  a  remarkable  program  to 
help  the  indigent  obtain  heart  drugs:  Searle 
will  give  them  away. 

Last  year,  the  company  began  giving  away 
drugs  for  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure 
and  angina.  Now  Searle  is  adding  five  more 
drugs  to  the  free  list.  They  are  used  to  treat 
abnormal  heart  rhythm,  congestive  heart 
failure  and  other  circulatory  problems. 

The  company  deserves  congratulations  for 
it?  generosity,  and  other  drug  manufactur- 
ers should  follow  its  lead.  It  is  outrageous 
that  Americans  die  from  treatable  heart 
conditions  simply  because  they  cannot 
afford  medicine. 

Searle  said  it  was  taking  the  unusual  step 
of  giving  its  products  away  because  an  esti- 
mated 37  million  Americans,  including  4.8 
million  over  the  age  of  45.  have  no  health 
insurance.  Skyrocketing  health-care  costs 
have  priced  many  low-income  citizens  out  of 
the  market. 

Importantly,  the  company  says  the  drugs 
will  be  available  for  as  long  as  a  patient 
needs  them,  which  is  remarkable  because 
treatment  for  high  blood  pressure  and  many 
heart  problems  is  lifelong. 

That';-  nuite  a  commitment. 

Who  Q'jalifies  for  the  free  drugs?  That  is 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  doctors.  To  deter- 
mine eligibility,  a  physician  must  establish 
that  a  patient  needs  one  of  the  drugs  and 
cannot  receive  it  free  or  under  private  or 
government  insurance  programs.  While 
Searle  recommended  income  guidelines,  the 
selection  process  is  up  to  doctors. 

The  American  Medical  Association  said  it 
"is  certainly  pleased  to  see  a  major  pharma- 
ceutical firm  tak.ng  steps  to  make  impor- 
tant drugs  available  free  of  charge  to  pa- 
tients who  could  not  otherwise  afford  them. 
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and  is  also  pleased  that  physicians  are  right- 
ly being  made  a  key  part  of  the  process." 

We  agree.  Every  American  deserves  ade- 
quate health  care,  and  Searle's  generosity  is 
helping  to  make  that  possible. 


NEW  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
FOREIGN  FISHING  PERMITS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1988 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  impose  additional  require- 
ments on  foreign  fishing  vessels  desiring  to 
fish  and  process  fish  within  our  Nation's  200- 
mile  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  [EEZ]. 

American  fishermen  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  have  long  been  concerned  that  foreign 
fishermen  may  be  harvesting  fish  illegally 
within  our  Nation's  waters.  Statistics  recently 
released  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  [NOAA]  should  heighten 
our  concerns  about  the  extent  of  illegal  for- 
eign fishing  in  U.S.  waters  and  the  potential 
impact  that  this  fishing  could  be  having  on  our 
fishery  resources. 

In  1980.  15.000  metric  tons  of  fish  were 
harvested  by  foreign  fishermen  in  an  area  of 
international  waters  between  the  fishery  man- 
agement zones  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  Bering  Sea  known  as  the 
"donut  hole."  In  1986.  this  figure  increased 
dramatically  to  993,000  metric  tons.  The  lack 
of  fishery  resources  in  the  deep  waters  of  the 
"donut  hole"  coupled  with  a  gradual  and  com- 
plete phaseout  of  foreign  fishing  in  U.S. 
waters  directed  by  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  (Magnu- 
son Act)  suggests  that  a  large  volume  of  our 
fishery  resources  adjacent  to  the  "donut  hole" 
are  taken  illegally. 

It  should,  therefore,  not  surprise  us  that  on 
January  13  of  this  year,  seven  Japanese 
trawlers  were  videotaped  by  representatives 
of  the  fishing  industry  fishing  without  permits 
in  the  Bering  Sea  EEZ.  35  miles  inside  our 
200-mile  zone.  The  owners  of  the  fishing  ves- 
sels were  fined  a  total  of  $200,000  and  in  the 
future  will  be  unable  to  obtain  permits  to  fish 
in  U.S.  waters. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  about  this  in- 
cident, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  while  the  United  States  has 
claimed  the  right  to  conserve  and  manage  our 
fishery  resources  under  the  Magnuson  Act,  we 
are  unable  to  enforce  this  right.  In  order  to 
prosecute  an  Illegal  fishing  violation,  our  laws 
require  that  enforcement  ofticials  must  catch 
the  fishermen  in  the  set  of  harvesting  fish. 
This  becomes  an  impossible  task  when  the 
Coast  Guard  is  looking  for  violators  with  their 
nets  in  the  water  in  an  area  as  vast  as  the 
Bering  Sea.  Recent  reductions  in  the  Coast 
Guard  budget  make  it  approach  even  less  re- 
alistic. 

I  applaud  and  support  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  State  and  the 
interagency  task  force  that  these  Departments 
have  established  to  work  on  the  problem  of  il- 
legal fishing  in  the  Bering  Sea.  I  believe  that 
joint  management  between  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  fishery  resources  in 
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the  "donut  hole"  area  may  help  us  to  control 
illegal  fishing  in  the  future.  It  is  my  experience 
that  these  agreements  take  time  and  are 
often  delayed  by  other  concerns  t>etween 
countries  unrelated  to  the  goals  of  a  future 
fishery  agreement. 

I  also  support  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues. 
Representative  Miller  and  Senator  Adams. 
who  recently  introduced  legislation  that  would 
require  foreign  fishing  vessels  to  carry  posi- 
tion-fixing devices  known  as  transponders 
while  operating  within  our  Nation's  EEZ. 
These  tracking  devices  would  surely  help  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service  monitor  the  activities  of  foreign 
vessels  that  occur  within  our  zone. 

In  the  short  term.  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  domestic  remedies.  Today.  I 
am  joined  by  my  colleagues.  Congressman 
John  Miller  and  Congressman  Mike  Lowry. 
in  introducing  legislation  that  will  give  our  en- 
forcement officials  the  tools  that  they  need  to 
effectively  patrol  the  Bering  Sea.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  a  simple  approach  that  will  greatly 
enhance  our  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  illegal  for- 
eign fishing  in  the  proximity  of  the  "donut 
hole." 

Briefly,  our  legislation  would  require  all  for- 
eign fishing  vessels  with  permits  to  stow  their 
fishing  gear  below  decks  while  transiting  the 
U.S.  EEZ.  A  similar  provision  exists  in  Canadi- 
an law  requiring  U.S.  fishermen  to  stow  their 
fishing  gear  while  transiting  Canadian  waters. 
This  new  requirement  would  give  the  Coast 
Guard  a  better  understanding  of  the  intentions 
of  a  foreign  fishing  vessel  while  in  our  waters 
and  legitimate  reasons  to  investigate  those 
foreign  fishing  vessels  that  appear  to  be  "set 
up"  to  harvest  fish. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
required  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments who  have  entered  into  a  governing 
international  fishery  agreement  [GIFA]  to 
make  the  fishing  gear  stowage  requirement 
part  of  the  existing  bilateral  agreement.  This 
requirement  would  be  applied  to  all  fishing 
vessels  that  originate  from  the  GIFA  nation. 
Furthermore,  the  legislation  specifies  that  all 
foreign  fishing  vessels  must  radio  the  Coast 
Guard  before  entering  or  leaving  the  EEZ  to 
identify  the  vessel  and  its  contents.  If  these 
nations  refuse  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments, their  fisheries  imports  to  this  country 
could  be  reduced  and  their  fishing  fees  In- 
creased. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Fishery  Enforce- 
ment Fund  within  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  All  fines  collected  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Magnuson  Act  for  foreign  fishing  vio- 
lations would  be  placed  in  the  fund  to  offset 
the  Coast  Guard  costs  for  fisheries  patrols 
and  enforcement  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  and  effective 
approach  to  the  problem  of  illegal  foreign  fish- 
ing in  the  Bering  Sea.  The  bill  is  not  a  silver 
bullet,  but  it  will  make  life  much  more  difficult 
for  foreign  fishermen  intent  on  stealing  our 
Nation's  fishery  resources. 
H.R.  4512 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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ery  agreement  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  with  that  nation  so  as  to  apply  to  all 
fishing  vessels  of  that  nation  which  operate 
in  the  exclusive  economic  zone— 

(A)  the  requirements  of  section  611.4  of 
title  50.  Code  of  Federal  Regu.ations;  and 

(B)  the  requirements  of  section 
204(b)(7)(F)  (16  U.S.C.  1824(b)(7)(F))  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act). 

(2)  CERTiFicATioN.-If  a  GIPA  nation  has 
not  agreed  to  amend  its  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreement  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  before  the  date 
which  is  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  Increased  Foreign  Fishing  Fees.- 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  30  days 
after  receiving  such  certification,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  issue  a  schedule  of 
increased  fees  under  section  204(b)(10)  of 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con.servation  and 
Management  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1824(b)(4)).  for 
GIFA  nations  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Effective  date  of  increased  fees.— A 
schedule  of  increased  fees  issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  i.ssuance  of  such  schedule. 

(c)  Certification  for  Purposes  of  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act  of  1967. -Certifica- 
tion of  a  country  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  this  section  is  deemed  to  be  certifica- 
tion of  that  country  for  purposes  of  section 
8(a)  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  (22  U.S.C.  1978(a)). 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec 

tion— 

(1)  GIFA  nation— The  term  GIFA 
nation"  means  a  foreign  nation  with  which 
there  is  in  effect  a  governing  international 
fishery  agreement. 

(2)  Governing  international  fishery 
AGREEMENT.-The  term  -governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreemenf  means  an  agree- 
ment which  is  a  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  for  purposes  of  title  II  of 
the  Magnu.son  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act. 

(3)  Exclusive  economic  zone:  fishing 
VESSEL.— The  terms  "exclusive  economic 
zone"  and  -fishing  vessel"  have  the  mean- 
ings such  terms  have  in  section  3  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  (16  U.S.C.  1802). 
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PHIL  ROTELLA'S  QUARTER 
CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a  milestone 
that   is   about   to   be   reached   in    Rockland 
County,  NY. 

Most  residents  of  the  mid-Hudson  region  of 
New  York  State  are  familiar  with  the  legendary 
Philip  J.  Rotella,  Sr.,  who  has  served  as  an 
outstanding  town  supervisor  in  the  town  of 
Haverstraw,  NY.  Now  that  Phil  is  approaching 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  first  election  as 
town  supervisor,  the  time  is  appropriate  to 
review  the  career  of  this  amazing  man,  whose 
dedication  to  public  service  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 
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Phil  Rotella  was  born  in  the  town  of  Haver- 
straw during  the  dawning  decades  of  the  20th 
century.  Phil  has  continuously  lived  in  the 
town  of  Haverstraw  all  his  life,  and  in  fact  has 
lived  in  his  house  at  30  Hewitt  Street  since 
1939.  Phil  was  1  of  10  children  born  of  Italian 
immigrants,  who  came  to  our  shores  during 
the  great  wave  of  immigration  that  brought  so 
much  talent  to  our  Nation.  As  1  of  10  children, 
Phil  learned  early  the  value  of  teamwork  and 
cooperation. 

Phil  married  Celmentine  Felice  in  1931. 
Their  happy  marriage  produced  four  children: 
Jack;  Caroline;  Philip,  Jr.;  and  Diane.  Phil  and 
Celmentine  had  13  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  Celmentine's  passing  in 
1981,  after  50  years  of  happy  marriage,  sad- 
dened all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
this  fine  family. 

Phil  was  educated  in  the  public  school 
system  of  Haverstraw.  Like  many  of  his  gen- 
eration, Phil  sprang  to  his  country's  defense  in 
World  War  II,  enlisting  in  the  Navy  and  sen/ing 
with  distinction  overseas. 

Soon  after  returning  from  the  battlefield, 
Phil— who  had  been  serving  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Elastic  Craft  Corp.,  in  Haver- 
straw—entered  public  service.  He  was  elected 
a  village  trustee  in  the  village  of  west  Haver- 
straw in  1946.  He  earned  such  renown  due  to 
his  hard  work  and  dedication  in  that  position 
that  he  was  soon  elected  town  justice  for  the 
entire  town  in  1947,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  reelected  seven  times  While  serving  as 
town  justice  he  simultaneously  served  as 
acting  police  justice  for  the  village  of  west  Ha- 
verstraw. 

In  1963.  Phil  Rotella  was  elected  to  the  first 
of  many  terms  as  town  supervisor.  His  man- 
agement skills,  his  leadership  abilities,  and  his 
political  conviction  have  ensured  his  reelection 
to  12  successive  2-year  terms.  As  supervisor, 
Phil  Rotella  has  become  a  living  legend  for 
the  people  of  our  region.  His  accomplish- 
ments are  too  numerous  to  list  here.  Supervi- 
sor Rotella's  administration  has  attracted  new 
industry  to  Haverstraw;  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive park  system,  including  a  new 
manna  and  golf  course;  has  established  a 
new  sewer  program  which  included  the  re- 
placement of  dilapidated  old  lines;  has  over- 
seen the  construction  of  a  new  town  hall,  a 
new  police  station,  a  new  courthouse,  and 
new  senior  citizens  housing.  Phil  Rotella 
helped  establish  senior  citizens  and  youth 
summer  recreation  programs,  new  street  light- 
ing and  fire  hydrant  districts,  has  improved  the 
town  water  supply  system,  and  has  initiated 
new  oublic  works  throughout  the  town,  includ- 
ing new  sidewalks  and  the  replacement  of  de- 
teriorating bridges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  our  colleagues  may 
well  be  impressed  by  this  partial  list  of  accom- 
plishments, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  of 
this  has  been  accomplished  with  no  increase 
in  town  taxes  during  the  past  14  years.  Per- 
haps Phil  Rotella  should  come  to  Washington 
to  show  some  of  our  colleagues  downtown 
how  to  balance  a  budget. 

While  doing  so  much  for  the  town,  Phil  has 
remained  active  in  many  other  spheres  of  in- 
terest. He  has  served  as  a  county  legislator 
representing  Haverstraw  ever  since  the  legis- 
lature was  first  established  in  the  1960's.  in 
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this  position,  Phil  has  always  defended  the  in- 
terests of  his  beloved  home  town.  And,  in 
1968,  1976  and  again  in  1984.  Phil  served  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions. 

Phil  remains  active  as  a  member  of  Volun- 
teer Hose  Company  No.  3;  a  member  of  the 
Italian-American  Social  Club;  the  Knights  of 
Columbus;  the  American  Legion;  the  Haver- 
straw Lions;  Haverstraw  Elks  BPOE  877;  and 
is  past  president  of  the  Haverstraw  Little 
League.  Phil  is  past  president  and  member  of 
the  Rockland  County  Magistrates  Association. 

In  June  1983,  Phil  married  the  lovely  Marilyn 
Lemenberg,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Ramapo. 
Phil  and  Marilyn,  along  with  all  four  of  Phil's 
children,  remain  residents  of  the  town  of  Ha- 
verstraw. 

On  May  15,  Phil  Rotella's  friends  and  loved 
ones  from  all  over  the  worid  will  be  coming  to- 
gether to  celebrate  his  25th  anniversary  as 
town  supervisor.  This  amazing  man  has  made 
many  friends  along  the  way,  and  his  popularity 
remains  the  envy  of  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  in  saluting  the  amazng  Phil  Rotella  as  he 
rounds  out  a  quarter  century  as  town  supervi- 
sor of  Haverstraw,  NY. 
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Their  dedication  to  and  love  for  their  commu- 
nity have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
pride  for  me. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  unable 
to  personally  attend  the  dinner  and  the  cere- 
monies because  of  previous  commitments. 
But  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful  evening 
go  out  to  Hank,  his  beautiful  wife  Marti,  his 
children  and  the  scores  of  family  and  friends 
who  will  be  at  the  Wherehouse  in  Holyoke, 
MA.  This  is  a  rich  honor,  but  no  one  deserves 
it  more  than  Hank  Fifield. 


IN  HONOR  OF  HENRY  A.  FI- 
FIELD, HOLYOKE'S  BUSINESS- 
PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  and  pay  tribute  to  Henry  A.  Fi- 
field who  recently  has  been  named  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Holyoke,  MA  Greater  Chamber 
of  Commerce's  Businessperson  of  the  Year 
Award. 

This  award  is  conferred  upon  those  individ- 
uals who  have  contributed  their  time  and 
effort  to  the  city  of  Holyoke  and  who  have 
made  a  substantial  difference  in  the  success 
of  many  local  organizations.  Over  the  years. 
Hank  has  worked  tirelessly  for  the  city,  wheth- 
er it  be  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Ampad  Corp., 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Greater  Hol- 
yoke Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  director  of 
Greater  Holyoke  Inc,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Industrial  Development  Advisory 
Committee. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Hank's  achievemrnts 
have  not  just  been  limited  to  the  success  of 
local  businesses.  As  a  senior  board  member 
of  the  Holyoke  Boys  Club,  a  trustee  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church,  a  director  of 
the  YMCA  and,  most  importantly,  as  the  father 
of  three  beautiful  daughters,  Hank  has  dedi- 
cated his  entire  life  to  the  city  of  Holyoke  and 
Its  citizens. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Hank  and  his  lovely  family  for  many, 
many  years.  Holyoke  has  endured  a  great 
deal  of  economic  turmoil  over  the  last  several 
decades.  It  has  not  been  easy.  But  I  know 
one  thing  for  sure— the  troubled  times  would 
have  been  considerably  more  difficult  to 
endure  had  it  not  been  for  Hank  and  so  many 
others  in  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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employees  wtio  have  been  promoted  through 
the  ranks  of  these  companies  to  responsible 
positions,  from  the  entry  level  jobs  they  might 
not  have  gotten  without  the  TJTC  Program. 
The  end  result  is  folks  who  want  a  chance  to 
show  they  can  work  are  given  that  critical  op- 
portunity, and  employers  are  given  a  break, 
simply  for  hiring  someone  who  can  do  the  job. 
Everybody  wins. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  Program  makes  good  sense.  I  support 
this  program,  and  I  will  work  to  see  this  impor- 
tant 3-year  extension  become  law. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  FOR 
H.R.  1811,  ATOMIC  VETERANS 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  earlier  this  week  and  was  unable  to 
vote  on  House  Resolution  1811,  the  Atomic 
Veterans  Compensation  Act  of  1987.  Had  I 
been  here.  I  would  have  voted  for  H.R.  1811. 
Scientists  have  long  recognized  the  direct 
relationship  between  high  level  exposure  to 
ionizing  radiation  and  the  subsequent  occur- 
rence of  certain  forms  of  cancers  in  humans. 
The  time  has  come  to  relieve  the  nearly  four 
decades  of  suffering  endured  by  veterans  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation.  H.R.  1811  is 
modest  compensation  to  those  veterans  who 
have  served  our  country  both  honorably  and 
faithfully. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
H.R.  3719.  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unemployment 
and  welfare  dependency  often  go  hand  in 
hand.  While  it  is  said  that  our  tax  system 
should  not  be  used  to  bring  about  social 
change,  I  believe  there  are  always  exceptions. 
In  this  case,  I  refer  to  H.R.  3719,  to  extend 
the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  [TJTC]  Program. 
Set  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1988.  TJTC  has 
meant  jobs  and  independence  for  many  folks 
who  were  trapped  in  the  web  of  public  assist- 
ance programs.  It  is  the  logical  final  step  in 
the  process  that  trains  our  unemployed  and 
underprivileged.  While  education  for  educa- 
tion's sake  has  never  hurt  anyone,  I  don't 
think  we  can  afford  to  use  limited  Federal  and 
State  resources  to  pay  for  job-related  training 
if  there  is  no  job  available  at  the  completion  of 
training.  Programs  like  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  helps  provide  placement  for  these  new 
workers. 

Employers  in  New  Mexico  tell  me  success 
stories  about  workers  they  have  hired  through 
this  special  incentive  program.  They  describe 


THE  126TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  historic  significance  of  May  5  or  Cinco  de 
Mayo.  This  day  holds  great  meaning  for  our 
Hispanic  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  It 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  1862  victory  of 
Mexican  forces  against  the  French  forces 
trying  to  subjugate  their  nation. 

This  defeat  of  the  French  at  Pueblo. 
Mexico,  is  comparable  to  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown— both  momentous  oc- 
casions where  principles  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  equality  were  victonous. 

In  celebrating  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  great  strides  made 
by  Hispanics  in  my  community,  in  particular 
the  achievements  in  the  field  of  health  care, 
the  Clinicas  del  Camino  Real  and  the  Guada- 
lupe Clinic.  In  the  area  of  providing  housing 
for  farmworkers  the  Cabrillo  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corp.  is  doing  great  work.  El  Ckjncilio 
del  Condado  de  Ventura  provides  information 
on  social,  cultural,  and  educational  matters  as 
does  Casa  del  Mexicano  of  Santa  Paula  and 
Casa  de  la  Raza  in  Santa  Barbara  and  El 
Pueblo  Unido  of  Santa  Maria. 

Achievements  in  the  field  of  business  have 
come  from  the  Mexican-American  Chamtjers 
of  Commerce  of  Oxnard.  Santa  Paula,  and 
Santa  Barbara. 

Future  Leaders  of  America  assist  Hispanic 
youth  to  become  more  involved  in  their 
schools  and  community  and  the  Community 
Services  Organization  is  doing  much  in  provid- 
ing care  and  educational  information  to  the  el- 
deriy  Hispanic  community. 

These  accomplishments  are  all  paving  the 
way  for  increased  Hispanic  involvement  in  all 
areas  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Today  I  join  all  Americans  in  saluting  and 
congratulating  our  Hispanic  friends  south  of 
the  border  and  here  in  our  own  country  on 
this  126th  anniversary  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  and 
in  pledging  our  countinuing  commitment  to 
freedom,  justice,  and  to  cooperation  and 
mutual  respect  for  strengthing  the  ties  that  bind 
our  two  nations  so  closely  together. 


Ajf^',,  9    IQSS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 

[  ISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great  pride 

ise  to  salute  the  town  of  Somers,  in 

County,  in  my  home  district  of 

which  is  celebrating  its  200th  anni- 


IN 


Mr 
that 
Westcltester 


Y)rk, 


town  of  Somers  was  originally  part  of 

of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt.  The 

State  Legislature  created  the  town 

.  7,  1788,  and  named  it  the  "Town  of 

."  In  1808  the  name  was  changed  to 

In  honor  of  Capt.  Richard  Somers,  a 

_.  _  in  the  war  with  Tripolitan  pirates. 

town  showed  its  serious  side  when  in 

it  saw  publication  of  the  Somers 
,  the  first  newspaper  in  Westchester 
But  the  town  also  had  a  fun-loving 
brought  out  by  a  local  farmer,  Hacha- 
_;,  whom  P.T.  Barnum  later  called  the 

3f  the  American  circus.  Bailey  put  on  a 
,  ^  show  featuring  his  elephant.  Old  Bet. 

armers  also  imported  exotic  animals  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

thorization  bill  and  against  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment to  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 


Elephant  Hotel  and  a  wooden  statue  of 
both  of  which  Bailey  built  in  the 
are  now  listed  in  the  National  Registry 
Places.  The  hotel  has  served  as 
sefct  of  town  government  since  1927. 
Sonrers  continues  to  grow.  In  this  decade, 
Pepstca  and  IBM  have  located  offices  in  the 
town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the  Somers 
Bicent  jnnial  Committee  and  its  cochairper- 
sons,  Don  Penzine  and  Doris  Jane  Smith,  for 
the  ac  ivities  they  have  planned. 

On  March  7  of  this  year,  town  residents 
celebr  ited  the  200th  anniversary  with  a  wine 
and  cieese  party.  A  grand  ball,  which  I  am 
lookin  I  forward  to  attending,  will  be  held  this 
Saturc^y.  And  my  father  and  I  are  also  looking 
to  the  town's  July  4  parade,  in  which 
be  grand  marshals.  The  parade,  inci- 
r,  will  include  an  elephant. 


]  'ERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 


FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  a 

il  day  for  me.  Yesterday  was  a  special 

t  scause  yesteday  a  man  I  greatly  honor 

espect  was   named   "Businessman   of 

for  Humble,   TX   by  the   North   Harris 

College.  That  man  is  my  father.  Jack 

Sr 

a  privilege  for  me  to  personally  see 

f  ither  receive  this  distinguished  award. 

How€  ver.  as  a  result,  I  missed  rollcall  votes 

86,  91,  92,  and  93.  Had  I  been  here,  I 

have  voted  for  the  Atomic  Veterans 

Comijensation  Act  to  compensate  veterans 

KJ    to    ionizing    radiation,    against    the 

Boxe*  amendment  to  the  DOD  authorization 

bill,  fpr  the  Kyi  amendment  to  the  DOD  au- 


V  as 


TRYING  TO  DIMINISH  THE 
PRESIDENCY 


HON.  BOB  UVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1988 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  un- 
derstandable but  misguided  response  to  the 
Iran-Contra  affair,  the  Memt>ers  of  the  House 
will  soon  be  faced  with  deciding  upon  legisla- 
tion which  mandates  that  the  President  give 
notice,  within  48  hours,  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  Committees  of  any  covert 
action  that  he  authorizes.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  both  unnecessary  and  potentially 
dangerous. 

President  Carter  rejected  a  similar  restric- 
tion during  his  tenure,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
any  future  President,  of  either  party,  would 
find  it  unworkable.  The  President  already  in- 
forms the  appropriate  Members  of  Congress 
of  neariy  all  of  his  covert  action  decisions,  but 
in  order  to  assure  the  cooperation  of  our  allies 
and  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  covert  opera- 
tives, he  needs  to  have  the  flexibility  to  keep 
a  very  small  number  of  operations  confidential 
until  they  have  the  necessary  time  to  play  out. 
Requiring  notice  within  48  hours  is  an  arbitrary 
number  that  has  no  relevance  to  the  real 
world  of  covert  operations. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  strike  back  at  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  the  admitted  mistakes  made  in 
the  Iran-Contra  Affair  through  legislation  that 
has  the  potential  of  irreparably  harming  our 
ability  to  engage  the  cooperation  of  our  allies 
in  necessary  covert  operations.  Both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  have  been 
the  source  of  leaks  in  the  past,  and  probably 
will  be  in  the  future.  The  possibility  of  leaks  is 
what  terrifies  our  allies,  and  legislation  that 
mandates  a  specific  timeframe  in  which  the 
circle  of  those  in  the  know  must  be  expanded 
will  lessen  their  willingness  to  work  with  us  on 
covert  operations. 

The  fear  of  leaks  is  not  just  a  theory.  Intelli- 
gence experts  repeatedly  testified  in  our  com- 
mittee hearings  that  operations  such  as  the 
Canadian  Embassy  escape,  where  six  Ameri- 
cans were  spirited  out  of  Iran  after  hiding  in 
the  Ambassador's  residence  in  Tehran,  would 
not  have  been  possible  if  the  48-hour  require- 
ment had  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  think  about  this  matter  very  carefully  before 
making  a  decision.  With  that  in  mind,  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  by  Cord  Meyer, 
which  appeared  in  the  April  22,  1988,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Times: 

Trying  to  Diminish  the  Presidency 
In  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  Iran-Contra  debacle,  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  already  passed.  71-19,  re- 
strictive legislation  to  limit  the  presidents 
authority  to  undertake  any  type  of  covert 
action. 

After  hearings  held  in  March,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  counting  on  enough 
votes  in  the  House  to  ensure  the  two-thirds 
majority  needed  to  override  the  inevitable 
presidential  veto. 
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The  frightening  sophistication  of  the  Ku- 
waiti hijacking  and  the  newly  discovered 
evidence  of  Japanese  Red  Army  terrorism 
combine  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  and  of  the  moderate 
Democrats,  who  warn  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  tie  the  presidents  hands  in  a  way 
that  is  certainly  imprudent  and  probably 
unconstitutional. 

The  basic  issue  between  the  Democratic 
congressional  majority  and  President 
Ronald  Reagan  is  whether  the  president 
must  report  within  48  hours  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Intelligence  committees  any 
covert  activity  he  authorizes  the  CIA  to 
carry  out. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  determined  to  try  to  retain 
his  current  authority  under  the  1980  over- 
sight legislation  to  delay  reporting  to  Con- 
gress in  extreme  situations  when  lives  or 
vital  national  security  interests  are  at  stake. 
In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Reagan  wants 
to  continue  to  use  the  escape  clause  in  the 
1980  law  that  allows  him  to  notify  Congress 
"in  a  timely  fashion." 

The  Democratic  leadership  proposes  to 
remove  the  permissive  ambiguity  of  this  lan- 
guage because  of  its  abuse  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Iran-Contra  affair.  Democrats 
correctly  point  out  that  Mr.  Reagan  delayed 
10  months  before  being  compelled  to  notify 
the  Congress  and  they  demand  strict  adher- 
ence to  a  48-hour  rule  as  the  only  way  to 
prevent  another  disastrous  misuse  of  execu- 
tive authority. 

In  reply.  Reagan  officials  maintain  that 
they  have  taken  to  heart  the  bitter  lessons 
of  the  Iran-Contra  affair,  and  they  have  in 
fact  introduced  far-reaching  reforms  in 
their  handling  of  covert  activities.  A  revised 
National  Security  Decision  Directive  spells 
out  the  rigid  rules  that  prevent  retroactive 
authorization,  and  an  NSC  review  is  now  re- 
quired every  10  days  of  any  decision  to  delay 
notification. 

In  House  hearings  that  received  scant 
press  coverage,  former  high-ranking  nation- 
al security  and  intelligence  officials  from 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations spelled  out  their  nearly  unanimous 
opposition  to  holding  the  president  to  a 
rigid  48-hour  deadline. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Prank  Carlucci.  who 
served  as  deputy  director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence under  President  Jimmy  Carter,  pro- 
vided the  most  compelling  specific  example 
of  the  folly  of  trying  to  impose  a  48-hour 
deadline  on  a  president  trying  to  cope  with 
the  complexity  of  the  real  world. 

Mr.  Carlucci  recounted  how  six  Americans 
escaped  to  the  residence  of  the  Canadian 
ambassador  in  Tehran  in  1980  and  sought 
refuge  there  during  the  hostage  crisis.  Fear- 
ing a  leak  in  Washington  that  would  endan- 
ger their  own  diplomatic  personnel,  the  Ca- 
nadian authorities  demanded  as  a  condition 
of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
secret  exfiltration  of  these  Americans  an  as- 
surance that  there  be  no  notification  of 
Congress. 

Exercising  his  discretionary  authority. 
President  Carter  withheld  the  information 
from  Congress  until  the  six  Americans  were 
safely  at  home  and  there  were  few  legisla- 
tors who  later  rose  to  criticize  him.  Under 
the  proposed  48-hour  rule,  the  president 
would  have  been  forced  either  to  allow  the 
Americans  to  remain  in  captivity  or  to  break 
the  law  with  a  claim  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

As  this  Canadian  case  demonstrates,  the 
root  of  the  problem  with  the  48-hour  notifi- 
cation requirement  is  the  fact  that  many 
friendly    foreign    governments   and    intelli- 
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gence  services  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  U.S.  congressional  committees 
cannot  keep  secrets. 

As  one  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  chiefs  de- 
clared recently.  "There  is  hard  evidence  of 
foreign  intelligence  services  expressing  ex- 
treme concern  about  the  extent  of  reporting 
to  the  Hill,  and  some  operations  have  had  to 
be  canceled." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  an  ever  more  dangerous  world,  where 
increasingly  sophisticated  terrorism  across 
national  borders  requires  closer  intelligence 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  the  48-hour  rule,  if  passed,  will 
predictably  be  a  major  obstacle. 

In  addition,  the  rigid  notification  require- 
ment constitutes  one  more  unnecessary  con- 
gressional   restriction    on    presidential    au- 
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thority.  President  Reagan  has  announced 
his  determination  to  veto  it,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush,  as  a  candidate  is  equally 
opposed  to  it. 

Where  do  the  Democratic  candidates 
stand  on  this  legislation  which  threatens  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  office  they  aspire 
to  occupy?  It  is  time  we  heard  from  them. 
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House  met  at  11  aan. 
Ra^bi  Seymour  Rosenbloom,   Con- 
Adath    Jeshurun,     Elklns 
PA.     offered     the     following 
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:hty  God,  in  whose  image  each 

being  is  created,  and  before 

individuals  and  nations  stand 

ible  for  their  deeds,  we  give 

for   the   iimimierable    "klnd- 

_   which   countless   times   Thou 

1  howered  upon  our  ancestors  and 

ourselves,"  among  them  most  es- 

the   privilege   of   being   an 


Gathered  in  this  Chamber,  we  ask 

I  niidance  for  the  Members  of  the 

j;  of  Representatives,  chosen  by 

p^ple  to  protect  through  the  rvle 

the  Inalienable  rights  of  "life, 

„,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 

which  Thou  hast  endowed  each 
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their  deliberations,  may  we 

continue  to  build  a  society  in  which 

words  of  the  Prophet  will  find 

continuing  fulfillment,  a  society 

justice  [shall]  well  up  as 

and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 

Amen. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— frerf/ie«rfay.  May  4,  1988 


THE  JOURNAL 


Th; 
amined 
proc(  edings 
Hoiu  e 


Mr 

lauf 

agreeing 
the 
T 
the 


SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 

and    announces    to    the 

his  approval  thereof. 
Pursuant   to   clause   1.   rule  I.  the 
Jompal  stands  approved. 

BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 

clau^  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 

to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 

Journal. 

,-,  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
<  ;hair's  approval  of  the  Journal, 
question  was  taken;   and  the 
announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
to  have  it. 
.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
1  ote  on  the  grround  that  a  quonmi 
present  and  make  the  point  of 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
SPEAKER.       Evidently,       a 
is  not  present. 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
Members. 

vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
_.  and  there  were— yeas  259,  nays 
aot  voting  36,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  97] 

YEAS-259 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 


Applegate 

Archer 

Atkins 


AuCoin 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bennett 
BevlU 
BUbray 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Honker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
CoUins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
D'cks 
DingeU 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbln 
Dwyer 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 
English 
Erdrelcta 
Espy 
Evans 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Pelghan 
Fish 
Flake 
Plippo 
Florlo 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Frank 
Frost 
Oarcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grant 


Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (KY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Mfume 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 


Owens  (DT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whltten 

wise 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 


NAYS-I36 


Armey 

Hansen 

Aspln 

Hefley 

Badham 
Baker 

Henry 
Herger 
HUer 

Ballenger 

HoUoway 

Barton 

Hopkins 

Beilenson 

Hyde 

Bentley 

Ireland 

Bereuter 

Jacobs 

BUiraUs 

Kolbe 

BUley 

Konnyu 

Boehlert 

Kyi 

Broomfleld 

Lagomarslno 

Brown  (CO) 

LatU 

Buechner 

Leach  (LA) 

Bunning 

Lewis  (CA) 

Burton 

Lewis  (FL) 

Chandler 

Llghtfoot 

Cheney 

Livingston 

Clay 

Uoyd 

Coats 

liOtt 

Coble 

Lowery  (CA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lujan 

Coughlln 

Lukens.  Donald 

Courter 

Lungren 

Craig 

Mack 

Crane 

Madlgan 

Dannemeyer 

Martin  (IL) 

Davis  (IL) 

McCandless 

DeLay 

McCollum 

DeWlne 

McCrery 

Dickinson 

McDade 

DloGuardi 

McGrath 

Doman  (CA) 

McMillan  (NO 

Dreier 

Meyers 

Edwards  (OK) 

Michel 

Emerson 

Mollnari 

FaweU 

Moorhead 

Fields 

MoreUa 

Frenzel 

Morrison  (WA) 

GaUegly 

Murphy 

Gallo 

Nlelson 

Gekas 

Oxley 

Gingrich 

Parris 

Goodling 

Pashayan 

Grandy 

Porter 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Salki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Slkorski 

Skeen 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith,  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swlndall 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Wolf 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Anderson 

Herman 

Blaggi 

Boulter 

Chappell 

dinger 

Daub 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Foglietta 

GUckman 


Gregg 

Hastert 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Horton 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Kemp 

Kleczka 

MacKay 

Martinez 

McCloskey 


Mica 

MiUer  (OH) 

Moody 

Owens  (NY) 

Ray 

Schumer 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Ddall 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolpe 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  recorded. 


an- 


WEliCOME  TO  RABBI  SEYMOUR 
ROSENBLOOM 

(IVIr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
truly  an  honor  to  welcome  to  the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Kttter  j«  in  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


House  of  Representatives  today  Rabbi 
Sejnnour  Rosenbloom  of  Congregation 
Adath  Jeshurun  in  Elkins  Park,  PA, 
which  is  in  the  Commonwealth's  13th 
Congressional  District. 

Rabbi  Rosenbloom  attended  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica. He.  his  wife  Beth,  and  their  three 
sons  are  residents  of  Elkins  Park. 

Later  this  year.  Rabbi  Rosenbloom 
will  observe  the  10th  aimiversary  of 
his  leadership  at  Adath  Jeshurun. 
During  his  tenure  there  Rabbi  Ro- 
senbloom has  distinguished  himself  in 
his  service  to  "A.J."  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  His  congregation, 
which  was  founded  over  130  years  ago 
and  now  includes  some  1,200  families, 
will  be  celebrating  the  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  spiritual  guidance  later  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  particularly 
special  time  for  Rabbi  Rosenbloom  to 
address  the  House.  First,  several  dozen 
members  of  the  congregation  are  here 
today  to  observe  the  Congress  in 
action  and  to  discuss  with  Members  of 
Congress  the  current  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  know  they  feel  a  great  sense 
of  pride  in  seeing  their  rabbi  before 
the  House  today. 

In  addition.  Rabbi  Rosenbloom  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union,    where    he.    Adath    Jeshurun 
President  Arnold  Hoffman,  and  their 
wives  spent  10  days.  This  group  trav- 
eled to  Leningrad  and  Moscow  and 
met  with  a  number  of  refuseniks,  in- 
cluding  A.J.   adoptees   Yuli   Koshar- 
ovsky  and  Julian  Khassin  and  their 
families.  They  saw  firsthand  the  trag- 
edy that  befalls  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union   who   wish  to  worship   freely, 
study  their  history  and  traditions,  and 
pursue  their  rights  to  emigrate  freely. 
I  make  reference  to  the  rabbi's  visit 
because  today,  by  contrast,  he  stands 
before  one  of  the  greatest  institutions 
that  democracy  has  ever  known.  The 
differences  between  his  environment 
last  week  and  the  one  in  which  he 
finds  himself  today  could  hardly  be 
more  dramatic.  In  one,  free  speech  is 
suppressed,  free  worship  is  a  farce, 
and  basic  rights  are  meted  out  arbi- 
trarily by  the  State.  In  the  other,  sym- 
bolized most  profoundly  by  this  very 
Chamber,  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  is 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged.  All 
are  free  to  travel  or  worship  as  they 
see  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
spirituality,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
moral  leadership  that  Rabbi  Rosen- 
bloom shares  with  us  today.  As  his 
words  echo  in  this  Chamber,  let  us  re- 
member also  that  there  are  indeed 
many  who  are  not  so  fortunate,  who 
long  to  express  themselves  freely  and 
whose  basic  rights  are  not  secured. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  JUDICIARY  TO 
SIT  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  while  the  House  is  reading 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule  on  Wednesday,  May  4,  1988. 

The  purpose  of  the  permission  re- 
quest is  to  sit  so  the  subcommittee 
may  meet  on  matters  relating  to  the 
investigation  of  the  imi>eachment  of 
Judge  Alcee  Hastings. 
This  matter  has  been  cleared  with 

the  minority.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Our  neighbors  in  Canada,  in  Germa- 
ny, and  in  Japan,  follow  this  practice. 

The  big  three  automakers  and  many 
members  of  the  Fortune  500  follow 
this  practice. 

There  is  no  good  day  in  the  stars,  so 
my  astrologers  tell  me,  for  a  decision- 
maker on  a  national  level  to  make  it 
impossible  for  workers  to  get  this  60- 
day  notice.  They  say  there  is  no  good 
day  to  veto  such  a  compassionate  and 
humanitarian  move  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  hope  that  our  Presi- 
dent, who  is  a  man  of  compassion  and 
decency,  will  empathize  a  little  bit 
with  the  plight  of  workers  who  get 
that  pink  slip,  and  go  through  the 
trauma  of  reorganizing  their  lives.  I 
hope  that  oiu-  President  will  reassess 
his  position  on  the  trade  bill  and  avoid 
vetoing  that  measure. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  TRANSPORTATION, 
TOURISM  AND  HAZARDOUS 
MATERIALS  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Tourism  and  Hazardous  Materials  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce be  permitted  to  sit  today.  May 
4,  1988,  while  the  House  Is  reading  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
to  consider  cigarette  labeling  and 
other  matters. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ASTROLOGERS    SAY    TODAY    IS 

GOOD    DAY    TO    PASS    PLANT 

CLOSING  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  in  constant  touch  with  my  board 
of  astrologers  who  guide  my  every  act 
and  they  tell  after  consulting  the  stars 
that  there  is  no  good  day  in  the  life  of 
any  man  to  be  fired,  and  that  the  act 
of  being  fired  is  a  traumatic  act.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  unhappiness,  of 
trauma,  of  depression,  of  Isolation. 
But  they  also  told  me  after  consulting 
the  stars  that  there  is  a  good  day  that 
comes  maybe  60  days  before  that  act 
of  being  fired,  when  a  man  could  be 
given  notice  of  a  plant  closing  so  that 
he  could  make  plans  for  his  future  life 
and  avoid  buying  a  house  or  a  car  that 
would  saddle  him  with  large  payments 
of  aU  kinds. 


FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IMPLEMENT 
EXECUTIVE  ORDER  FOR  DRUG 
TESTING   PROGRAM   FOR   FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 
(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  commend  the  42  Federal 
agencies  who  submitted  plans  to  Con- 
gress yesterday  outlining  their  propos- 
als to  test  Federal  employees  in  sensi- 
tive positions  for  iUegal  drug  use.  This 
action  brings  us  closer  to  fully  imple- 
menting the  Executive  order  issued  by 
President  Reagan  in  September  1986. 
which  calls  for  drug  testing  of  Federal 
agencies.  An  important  step  in  fight- 
ing the  war  on  drugs  is  to  set  the  ex- 
ample by  taking  measures  to  eliminate 
substance  abuse  in  the  Federal  work- 
place. 

Under  the  plans  submitted  yesterday 
to  the  Congress,  345,000  American 
Federal  employees  will  be  tested. 
There  is  an  adequate  60-day  notifica- 
tion and  30-day  notification  period  for 
employees  subject  to  testing.  There 
are  adequate  safeguards  to  prevent 
false  positive  results.  There  are  also 
adequate  safeguards  against  switching 
or  substituting  urine  samples  used  to 
conduct  the  drug  test  itself. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  problems 
and  violence  associated  with  illegal 
drugs  negatively  affect  all  facets  of 
life  in  America.  As  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  we  should  do  all 
we  can  legislatively  and  personally  to 
combat  the  drug  dealers  in  our  society. 
The  action  taken  by  our  President  in 
waging  an  all-out  effort  against  drugs 
needs  our  uncompromising  support. 
The  war  on  drugs  is  just  that,  a  real 
war.  We  need  to  fight  it  on  every  front 
and  we  need  to  fight  it  to  win.  Drug 
testing  is  only  one  weapon  in  that  war. 
but  it  is  a  very  important  one. 


!S 


CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
'(milles  across  America  will  be 
ng  Mother's  Day.  As  we  pay 
to  the  women  who  hold  our 
,  together,  I  urge  the  Congress 
_  action  in  support  of  the  chang- 
e  and  needs  of  mothers. 
jT's  mother  is  not  Just  a  home- 
She  is  also  a  paid  wage  earner 
of  the  home.  As  a  working 
,  she  has  to  juggle  the  dual  re- 
of  working  and  raising  a 
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T  3DAY'S  FAMILIES  NEED 
PAly  ILY  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE 
(Mr  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 

missio  1  to  address  the  House  for  1 

mlnut!  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 
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,.™  82  percent  of  working  women 

ch  lldbearing  age,  women  are  in- 

igly  being  faced  with  the  need 

ihort  period  of  leave  in  order  to 

( ihUdren  or  when  serious  illnesses 

their  families. 

(ite  their  increased  role  in  the 
force,   only   40   percent  of  all 
^ig  women  have  the  right  to  take 
for  the  care  of  newborn  children 
lave   their   Jobs   protected.    All 
need  and  deserve  a  minimum 
of    job-protected    leave.    The 
^   and  Medical  Leave  Act  pro- 
that  right.  As  we  have  seen  in 
.  areas— from  minimum  wages  to 
1  ights,  only  through  Federal  leg- 
in  will  aU  workers  be  afforded  a 
,  level  of  job  protection.  It  is  time 
<  ountry  joined  the  rest  of  the  in- 
alized  world  and  provided  some 
issistance  to  the  working  mem- 
of  today's  families.  I  urge  this 
to  supplement  our  rhetoric  in 
^rt  of  the  family  with  some  con- 
action.  It  is  time  that  all  workers 
a  right  to  family  and  medical 


of  the  members  of  their  families  have 
probably  consulted  fortune  tellers  or 
astrologers  during  their  lifetime,  that 
I  doubt  if  any  of  those  members  of 
their  families  have  rested  any  deci- 
sions of  import  on  those  readings  or 
visits,  just  as  it  is  patently  ridiculous 
to  believe  the  President  or  the  First 
Lady  would  rest  any  Government  or 
life  decisions  of  import  on  such  read- 
ings. We  all  get  a  kick  out  of  them.  We 
all  like  them,  we  all  halfway  believe 
them  and  would  like  to  see  the  magic 
of  it  come  true,  but  it  is  just  patently 
ridiculous  that  once  again  we  look  at 
America  and  it  has  been  suckered  by  a 
wily  book  publisher  and  a  disgruntled 
former  Government  employee  who 
will  reap  fortunes  from  this  free  pub- 
licity of  just  a  ridiculous  story. 


A  I  lOOK  PUBLISHER'S  TEASER 
(M  .  DAVIS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was   riven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1  iress  of  this  Nation  is  once  again 
beini  used  by  book  publishers  to  help 
seU  copies  of  "kiss-and-teU"  books 
written  by  apparent  bitter  or  vindic- 
tive former  employees  of  the  White 
Houj  e  and  of  the  Government. 

A  1  eporter  for  a  national  newspaper 
stop  >ed  me  yesterday  and  posed  the 
Ques  iion,  "What  seems  to  be  the  reac- 
tion 3f  the  Congress  to  the  book  teaser 
recently  published  about  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan  consulting  or 
talk;  ng  with  astrologers?" 

M  '  reply  was  that  I  would  bet  the 
farn  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  their  families  read  their  horo- 
scop  Bs  in  the  Morning  Post,  the  Trib- 
une, the  Dispatch,  the  Telegraph,  or 
the  limes  or  the  Herald  News,  along 
witl  their  morning  coffee,  and  many 


HONOR  MOM  WITH  POLICY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mother's  Day  only  comes  once  a  year, 
the  other  364  days  of  the  year  moth- 
ers go  on  being  mothers  but  nobody 
seems  to  notice.  Least  of  all  Congress. 

Women's  lives  have  changed  dra- 
matically over  the  last  30  years.  Since 
1950,  the  number  of  women  who  have 
entered  the  work  force  has  tripled. 
Today,  almost  19  million  mothers  with 
children  under  18  are  in  the  work 
force;  and  over  70  percent  of  these 
mothers  work  full  time. 

Mothers  today  are  involved  in  a  deli- 
cate balancing  act  to  protect  their 
families  economic  security.  They 
juggle  caring  for  their  families  and 
working  to  support  them. 

But  in  America,  a  woman  can  still 
get  fired  for  becoming  a  mother. 

Mothers  need  more  than  praise, 
they  need  policy.  The  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  is  ready  to  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 
The  bill  provides  a  modest  protection 
for  mothers,  fathers  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  guarantees  an  unpaid  job  pro- 
tected leave  for  the  birth,  adoption  or 
serious  iUness  of  a  child  or  parent. 

Let  this  Mother's  Day  be  the  time 
we  close  the  gap  between  family  rheto- 
ric and  family  policy.  We  have  made 
enough  promises  to  families  in  Amer- 
ica: now  its  time  to  do  something  that 
will  help. 


vation    of   "National    Nursing   Home 
Week"— May  8-May  14. 

For  those  who  may  not  know,  "Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Week"  is  an 
annual  observance  designated, 
through  Presidential  message,  to  com- 
mence on  Mother's  Day  each  year. 
Mother's  Day  is  certainly  an  appropri- 
ate time,  but  it  should  be  our  responsi- 
bility to  think  about  the  millions  of  el- 
derly confined  to  nvirsing  homes 
throughout  the  year  as  well. 

The  people  who  live  in  our  more 
than  19,000  nursing  homes  are  more 
than  our  mothers,  aunts,  and  fathers. 
The  nursing  home  residents  of  today 
are  unique  individuals  who  have  given 
us  much  through  their  contributions 
to  our  personal  lives  and  our  society. 

It  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
visit  them  once  or  twice  a  year  on 
Mother's  Day  or  birthdays.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
ask  that  we  take  the  time  to  mark  the 
week's  events  with  a  gesture  of  our 
own.  Let  us  each  visit  a  nursing  home! 
Even  if  it's  only  a  15-minute  visit  with 
a  nursing  home  resident,  we  will  be 
the  better  for  it,  for,  through  our  visit, 
we  are  siu-e  to  gain  the  benefit  of 
many  years  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
and  true  love  at  its  best. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  SIGN  THE 
TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  President,  sign  the 
trade  bill.  It  represents  good  policy.  It 
gives  you  the  authority  you  need  to 
continue  multilateral  trade  talks.  It 
has  been  stripped  of  protectionist  fea- 
tures. It  strengthens  oxir  ability  to 
eliminate  the  unfair  trade  practices 
used  by  our  competitors.  It  has  provi- 
sions which  are  supported  by  most  ag- 
ricultural groups.  It  provides  a  reason- 
able plant  closing  notice  to  workers 
and  communities. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  shut  the  door 
on  a  well-crafted  bipartisan  bill  which 
has  been  over  2  years  in  the  making. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  shut  the  plant 
gates  on  American  workers.  Sign  the 
trade  biU. 
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NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bear  Creek  Nursing  Center  of  Hudson, 
FL,  which  is  in  my  district,  recently  in- 
vited me  to  participate  in  their  obser- 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 
(Mr.  LIGHTPOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  results  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  survey  taken  of 
small  business  owners  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  appreciate  having 
their  input  since  H.R.  1834  is  expected 
to  come  before  the  full  House  for  con- 
sideration in  the  near  future. 
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Forty-six  percent  of  those  polled  be-  PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE  WeU  that  B-1  was  going  about  500 

lievethltt?e^JnimumTage  should  ON       PUBLIC       WORKS       AND  knots.  That  cannon  ball,  that  is,  the 

bl  kept  at  ite  SSSnevel  of  $3.35.  TRANSPORTATION       TO       SIT  10-pound  peUcan,  was  then  closing  at 

Only  25  Percent  SS  the  mintaum  DURING   THE    5-MINUTE   RULE  500  knote,  and  since  it  was  coming  at 

S2e  shoSS^bei^e^ed  above  $4.25.  ON  THURSDAY.  MAY  5,  1988  the  plane  at  about  10  mUes  a^  hour 

I  was  interested  to  see  the  results  re-  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that    means  .  JJl-^^lf  ^,  «P««1  J^* 

garding  my   question  of   typing   the  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit-  ?a^°"  ^'^^  f^^l}?^^^^.^.  ?i! 

SSmum  wage  to  an  index  for  infla-  tee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta-  toots.  It  hit  the  aircraft  just  above  the 

K^SSi^     Eighty-five    percent  tion  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  5-  eng^e  Intake  at  the  only  vulnerable 

st?Sngly    dSprove    of    this    action,  minute  rule  on  Thursday,  May  5.  1988.  spot.  'The  Air  Force  has  ah^ady  cor- 

where^  on^  14  percent  approve  of  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  rected  that  problem  and  the  pUots  are 

tsSng  the  minimum  wage  to  an  index.  Hubbard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re-  becoming  even  more  proficient  at  the 

pendent  chUd.  Sixty-six  percent  agree  lEGISLA-HON  TO  GET  OUR  i2  tRAFeStt  Mv^God  If  a  peU- 

'''H\^lSSrfavor^'Srev?n  WghS  ^OUNTliY  BACK  ON  TRACK  Jf^eJ^,""^  w'S^J^me  Jf^he 

"fiiJ^fnfvthr^J^enrdld  not  (Mr.   TRAFICANT   asked   and   was  weapons  on  the  other  side  do?  With  aU 

f'^^T^r.^lSl^A  fSSceitmd Sot  Kiven  permission  to  address  the  House  this  money.  I  think  we  are  wasting  it. 

favor  an  increase  and  4  percent  rtid  not  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  America  and  we 

respond.  „„„=tinn  pvaminpd    his  remarks.)  would  be  stronger  without  missUes  and 

^°S«I  !Z^^Zr^^Tir^^he       ^'-  l-RAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the    be  a  better  country  for  it. 
expancUng  employment  tram^g  at  the    j^  revolution    has   become   the       ^r.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 

^^"^  '7ni.^JUSS?o??hose  Z'-    B^««  ^"^^«"  *"**  ^-  ^^'«  "^"^^  *'•    Spelkerrecla^  my  time,  I  extend 
prise  rne  since  49  per^nt  of  thos^^^^     Ronald  Reagan's  program,  voodoo  eco-    J^t^e    gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr. 

veyed  ff«J,,t™^  .^^,f,  P^^^f ^f^^"^  nomics,  was  coined  by  the  Vice  Pre.«=i-  traficantJ  an  invitation  to  fly  on  that 

responsibmty  and  should  not  use  Fed-  ^ent.  How  right  he  was.  We  know  have  aircraft     as    your    coUeagues    from 

era!   f  Jf  ^^t^^!'    ^hMy-eight   pe^^^  ^   $300-billion    defense    budget,   with  S  Dakota  ISS^from  ISSh  Dakota 

cent   felt   some   type   of   co?P«™"ye  ,^  raissiles  that  cannot  fly  straight.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j  ^^^  the  gentleman 

agreement  using  Federal  and  private  ^  ^_^  bombers  that  get  shot  down  wUlbe  impressed  as  I  have  been, 

funding  for  training  purposes  should  j,y  pgucans.  We  have  a  $2.5  trillion  *"^  "^  unpresseo  as  i  nave  oeen. 

be  examined.  debt    and    the    only    program    that                          —^^^~~~ 

Finally,  of  those  surveyed,  71  per-  Ronald   Reagan    offered   that    made       FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE 

cent  agreed  that  a  youth  submmimum  sense,  the  investment  tax  credit,  has                                 ^CT 

wage  should  be  established  since  it  en-  ^een  thrown  out  and  he  has  aban-       ,^,     _  __„     .  ,,.„*,.«.„  .oi,»h  «„^ 

ables  teens  to  obtain  a  first  job  at  a  ^oned  it  himself.  Shame!!                             <Mr  ^^VIN  of  Michigan  ask^  and 

time  when  they  do  not  have  the  re-  j  beUeve  we  should  reinstate  the  in-  was  given  permission  ^  address  the 

sponsibUity  of  raising  a  famUy.  vestment  tax  credit  program,  the  ac-  ^""^J^J  ^  °^"^,  "^"^  ^  '^^^^  ^^ 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    resulte    of    my  celerated  cost  recovery  program,  but  ^^}f^^^\^!tIt^^\L.^„  wr  Stv^ak 

survey  have  given  me   great  msight  relnstitute    it    for    the    purchase    of       Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 

conceming  how  a  portion  of  the  small  American-made    goods    only.    There  «^;  \«P,^^„^^jJ?°«tnJ,^„n  S"?^} 

businesses  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  should  be  no  incentive  for  money  to  go  after  that  enlightened  discussion  but  I 

District  of  Iowa  feel  minimum  wage  overseas  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  5?"^*:,  *"**,^„^^*  ,*f  talk  about  the 

legislation  will  impact  their  businesses  producte.  F^imly  and  Medical  Leave  Act. 

and  ultimately  the  consumer.  Passage  "^  My  bill,  H.R.  943,  would  do  that.  ^J^°l^T  .°^  "^'"^  ^°''^^'^P  f^l 

of   a   $4.65-per-hour   minimum   wage  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Reagan,  you  have  ^^^  J'^^^^'^^'^J^^^^'l   °^,,}'^^ 

bill,  will  have  a  significant  job  loss  passed  on  both  voodoo  economics  and  work   force    Mr    Speaker    »   ^^o" 

Snpact  in  my  congressional  district.  a  burden.  Maybe  it  is  time  now  for  ?'°'°«° '^^^^  ^^^^'^^'L""^"  I'^f >,?^°* 

My    rural    congressional    district    is  your  attempt  to  salvage  some  of  this  ?  a«  now  working.  We  know  the  ma- 

p^icularly  vulnerable  to  any  further  Residency  and  put  our  country  back  grity  of  them  a^e  there  by^ec^ity. 

loss  of  employxnent  opportvu^tie-  J    on  track.        Wh^^  are  we  do^^as  ^  ^natjo^  ^ 

was  dtemayed  by  the  ^esulte  of  a  study  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

***l"f  *'^*y,owSdVin.2o???0???te  The  510-KNOT  PELICAN  their  chUdren?  We  are  beginning  to 

rmy'^S^trict^S^l  (Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked  move    toward    a    national    policy    on 

iToSd  like  to  taclude  in  the  RECORD  and  was  given  permission  to  address  unpaid  family  leave  for  parente  to  care 

thP  results  of  employment  losses  in  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  for  a  newborn  chUd. 

tSe  M?thCong?SS  District  if  a  and  extend  his  remarks.)  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Present  biU 

aSoe^centS^    wage    increase  Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr.  enjoys  strong  bipartisan  support.  Each 

?*4  fisfLoaS^^niels  Speaker.  I  love  this  guy  from  Ohio,  aspect,  the  size  of  the  biisiness.  the 

($4.65)  Is  passed  by  congress.  ^^^^  traficant.  I  love  this  guy.  I  number  of  unpaid  weeks  of  leave,  and 

PROjBCTro  Employment  Loss  im  Selbcted  ^j^g^^g^j    ^lis   astrological    chart    this  the  length  of  prior  employment  repre- 

CoHGREssioNAi  DISTRICTS  DUE  TO  Passage  ^^    and  the  moons  are  in  the  sev-  sente    a    measured    response    to    the 

OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGisi^TioN  Sithhouse.   and   Jupiter   is   aligned  family  leave  Issue. 

StaU  of  Iowa:  District  five  with  Mars.  That  Is  why  he  was  90  per-  In    the    family    leave    bill    we    are 

Job  losses  ggjjt  on   I  do  not  care  what  he  talks  moving  to  setting  a  policy  to  strength- 

1989 585  about  in  this  weU.  but  please  I  warn  en  the  earliest  connections  between  a 

1990 955  him  to  leave  the  B-1  Avenger  alone,  parent  and  his  or  her  child.  Many 

19«1                          ^ 1.302  That  American  pelican  that  hit  an  other    nations    have   such    a    poUcy. 

1992                                   -•    2.1*8  Ellsworth  AFB  B-1  weighed  about  10  many  of  them  far  more  extensive  than 

,ooi 2.318  pounds.  If  a  pelican  hlte  the  wind-  the  one  we  are  proposing  to  under- 

,JZ 2.483  shield  of  your  car  at  55  mUes  per  hour  take.  It  is  time  that  we  undertake  our 

[JgJ 2  638  it  would  certainly  get  your  attention,  own  and  by  the  way  nothing  disrupte  a 
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family  more  than  sudden  unemploy- 
ment, and  we  ask  that  the  President 
get  in  step  with  the  people  of  this 
Natioi  on  that  issue. 


IN 


g  ven 


YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
/en  ijermlssion  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
his  remarks.) 

rOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 

oday  in  strong  support  of  House 

ion  438.  This  resolution  cor- 

grave  injustice  to  the  State  of 

,  by  removing  the  language  In 

,  the  omnlbxis  trade  bill,  which 

have  restricted  the  ability  of 

to   build   the   same    type   of 

refining    Infrastructure    that 

of  the  Nation  enjoys.  This 

.„a  removes  what  was  almost 

ly  an  imconstitutional  prefer- 

>f  one  port  over  another.  This 

policy  at  the  outset,  and  I 

jly  pleased  that  the  leader- 

thls  body  has  seen  fit  to  cor- 

^  injustice  at  this  time.  It  also 

an  important  step  toward  re- 

the  trade  bill  to  its  objective 

U.S.  exports  and  devel- 

U.S.    industry    and    American 
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SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  438 


President  Reagan  was  right  In  1981 
to  cutoff  trade  benefits  and  credit 
privileges  when  Solidarity,  the  first  in- 
dependent trade  unions  movement  to 
emerge  in  Eastern  Europe,  was 
crushed  under  the  Iron  fist  of  martial 
law.  But  the  President  was  wrong 
when  he  quietly  restored  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  for  Poland  last 
year  without  receiving  guarantees 
from  the  Government  of  Poland  to  re- 
spect the  rights  and  independence  of 
Solidarity.  Mr.  President,  now  you 
have  a  fresh  opportunity  to  speak  up 
for  Solidarity.  The  continuation  of 
MFN  status  for  Poland  should  be 
made  explicitly  contingent  upon  the 
Jaruzelski  regime  recognizing  the  le- 
gitimacy of  Solidarity  and  engaging  its 
leaders  in  a  new  and  lasting  dialog 
about  how  to  set  Poland  on  a  viable 
political  and  economic  course  for  the 
future. 

Hopefully,  General  Jaruzelski  will 
conclude  that  recognizing  Solidarity 
need  not  threaten  the  survival  of  the 
Government  of  Poland.  Polish  workers 
are  seeking  a  genuine  voice  in  their 
economic  future.  They  can  be  brought 
into  policymaking  councils.  But  first 
their  right  to  belong  to  a  respected  in- 
dependent trade  union  movement 
must  be  accepted. 


States  friend  and  ally— than  with  deal- 
ing with  that  threat.  I  caU  on  my  col- 
league to  withdraw  this  biased  and  ill- 
conceived  sunendment. 


new  restrictions  on  Alasksui 

,    particularly   on   refined 

;,  is  the  equivalent  of  prevent- 

._  auto  industry,  in  Michigan, 

exporting  automobiles,  or  pro- 

;    loggers,    from    Washington 

.    from   exporting  lumber.   How 

Member  of  this  body  could  have 

ted  such  a  proposal  in  a  trade 

beyond  me.  This  resolution  re- 

to  the  people  of  Alaska,  their 

right  to  the  fruits  of 

labor. 

high  time  that  this  body  recog- 

'Qiat  we  as  a  nation  can  no  longer 

to  restrict  the  export  of  natural 

to  the  most  efficient  market. 

liiilted  export  capability  can,  and 

)romote  additional  domestic  pro- 

Im  by  offering  the  opportunity 

idditional   profits.   This   type   of 

e  flexibility  is  exactly  what  H.R.  3 

,  <  esigned  to  promote— an  increase 

America's   competitiveness   within 

V  orld  market. 

•ge  this  body  to  adopt  this  resolu- 

in  the  most  expeditious  manner 
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RIGHTS  IN  POLAND 
PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  in 
governments   do   get   second 

to  correct  mistakes  in  policy. 

..  a  moment  has  now  arrived  again 
1  iresident  Reagan  and  for  General 


Mi 

awhi  e, 

chances 

Suet 

for 

Jarukelskl. 


A  GRATUITOUS  SLAP  AT  A  U.S. 
FRIEND 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  amendment  on  the  securi- 
ty of  sensitive  United  States  technolo- 
gy in  Pakistan  may  be  offered  this 
afternoon  to  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  I  oppose  this  ill-advised  amend- 
ment and  call  on  my  colleague  to  with- 
draw it. 

This  amendment  caUs  into  question 
Pakistan's  ability  and  willingness  to 
safeguard  sensitive  United  States  tech- 
nologry  and  information.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  sound  evidence  to  suggest 
that  Pakistan  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
its  commitment  to  the  United  States 
under  a  1982  general  security  of  mili- 
tary infonnation  agreement.  CRS  re- 
ported that  "an  exhaustive  search  has 
turned  up  only  one  specific  source  on 
the  possible  compromise  of  U.S.  de- 
fense teclinology,  allegedly  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  Chinese  nuclear  aid."  This 
single,  unverified  report  comes  from 
the  Indian  Statesman.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  an  Indian  newspaper  is 
not  the  most  reliable  or  unbiased 
source  of  Information  about  Pakistan's 
activities  in  any  field. 

While  I  share  the  concern  about  the 
threat  posed  to  United  States  and 
allied  forces  by  the  compromise  of  sen- 
sitive technology,  this  amendment 
seems  more  concerned  with  maldng  a 
public    slap    at    Pakistan— a    United 
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PRESIDENT  SHOULD  SIGN 
TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  this  morning  for  the  first  time 
during  1-minute  speeches  to  raise  one 
question  I  think  is  legitimate  and 
needs  to  be  revisited.  That  is  the  Presi- 
dent's pronounced  intention  to  veto 
the  trade  bill  principally  on  the  basis 
of  the  plant-closing  legislation. 

Prior  to  the  President  vetoing  that 
trade  bill,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
make  absolutely  crystal  clear  the  mes- 
sage he  is  sending  to  the  country.  He 
is  saying  the  wealth  of  a  few,  the  right 
to  leave  communities  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  very  community  whose 
fabric  they  would  wreck  by  their  de- 
parture. He  is  saying  those  who  wear 
white  collars  and  ties  and  work  in  the 
main  offices,  they  have  no  right  even 
for  60  days  to  prepare  for  their  future. 
He  is  saying  to  workers  across  the 
country  the  same:  they  have  no  right. 

This  administration  has  often  been 
accused  of  representing  simply  a  few 
to  the  detriment  of  many.  Nothing 
would  more  crystallize  and  epitomize 
the  legacy  of  that  administration  than 
to  veto  this  trade  bill. 

For  that  express  reason.  I  urge  the 
President  to  reconsider. 


SR-71  VITAL  TO  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  HERGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  been  involved  in  an  effort  to 
reverse  an  Air  Force  proposal  to  phase 
out  the  SR-71  Blackbird  Strategic  Re- 
connaissance Program.  The  SR-71  is 
the  highest  and  fastest  flying  aircraft 
in  the  world  and  is  vitally  Important 
to  our  intelligence  gathering  capabili- 
ties. Its  usefulness  remains  imdisputed 
among  intelligence  circles,  and  the  Air 
Force  decision  caught  many  of  us  by 
surprise. 

On  Monday  in  the  Washington  Post, 
columnists  Elvans  and  Novak  detailed 
the  Importance  of  the  aircraft  in  these 
days  of  arms  control  treaties  and  crisis 
situations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Elsewhere. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  Air  Force 
decision  to  axe  the  program  may  have 
had  more  to  do  with  interservice  rival- 
ries and  parochial  views  on  the  proper 
rule  of  the  Air  Force  than  of  any  care- 


ful   consideration    of    the    possible 
impact  on  our  national  security. 

I  view  this  as  an  xmfortunate  devel- 
opment and  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  SR-71  Reconnaissance 
Aircraft  Program. 


SSC  SHOULD  BE  AMONG  TOP 
SCIENTIFIC  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlLS.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
House  committees  are  currently  con- 
sidering the  fiscal  year  1989  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
posed superconducting  super  collider. 

While  we  have  a  niunber  of  impor- 
tant scientific  programs  to  consider,  I 
believe  that  the  SSC  should  be  among 
our  top  scientific  priorities.  The  SSC 
could  revolutionize  not  only  the  study 
of  high  energy  physics  but  our  basic 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which 

we  live.  ,^  _. 

Funding  a  project  of  this  magnitude 
involves  difficult  decisions.  The  United 
States  can  do  it.  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  find  a  way  to  build  the  SSC  with- 
out damaging  other,  equally  vital,  sci- 
entific efforts. 

The  United  States  has  achieved 
world  scientific  leadership  by  seizing 
great  opportunities,  even  when  large 
obstacles  stood  in  our  path.  The  SSC 
represents  another  such  opportunity. 
It  offers  a  chance  for  revolutionary 
advances  in  medicine,  transportation, 
computers,  electronics,  and  coimtless 
other  fields. 

We  cannot  know  exactly  what  bene- 
fits the  SSC  will  produce.  We  never  do 
with  fundamental  scientific  research. 
But  we  know  that  the  entire  world  will 
benefit.  ,  , 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  imprecedented 
scientific  initiative.  The  SSC  will  be 
constructed;  it  should  be  in  the  United 
States. 


the  same  standard  of  living  that  one 
salary  sustained  a  short  15  years  ago. 
Today's  working  families  are  not  get- 
ting rich!  They  are  getting  by! 

Add  to  this  mixture  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  our  elderly  population  and 
you  have  a  compelling  case  for  a 
policy  to  guarantee  that  employees 
who  must  take  leaves  of  absence  be- 
cause of  child  birth,  a  serious  Illness  or 
serious  illness  among  family  members 
will  not  be  fired  and  will  have  their 
jobs  remain  open.  Employment  seciu-1- 
ty  for  both  breadwinners  is  more  cru- 
cial than  ever. 

The  Roukema-Clay  bipartisan 
family  leave  compromise  is  a  workable 
policy  completely  consistent  with  es- 
tablished labor  standards  which  gave 
us  protections  as  child  labor  laws,  anti- 
sweatshop  codes  and  the  40-hour  work 
week.  Let's  vote  on  family  leave.  It's  a 
bedrock  family  issue. 


MOTHER'S  DAY  ISSUE:  FAMILY 
AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Mother's  Day  just  a  few  short  days 
away.  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  to 
bring  the  focus  of  the  House  to  bear 
on  a  bedrock  family  issue:  family  and 
medical  leave. 

Families  are  increasingly  strained  by 
the  competing  demand  of  jobs  and 
caring  for  family  members.  Two-thirds 
of  women  hold  jobs  outside  the  home. 
While  some  are  on  career  paths,  the 
largest  single  motivating  factor  driving 
women  into  the  work  force  today  is 
economic  pressure.  It  now  takes  the 
paychecks  of  two  workers  to  maintain 


THE  FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL 

LEAVE  ACT 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  we  will  celebrate  Mother's  Day. 
Mothers  certainly  do  deserve  our  rec- 
ognition. They  also  deserve  our  under- 
standing that  the  famUy  structure  in 
this  country  is  changing. 

Today,  60  percent  of  mothers  with 
children  under  5  years  old  are  in  the 
work  force.  And,  this  figiore  promises 
to  rise.  There  are  more  single  parent 
families  than  ever  before;  and  in  an 
ever  increasing  percentage  of  two- 
parent  families,  both  parents  work. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
be  sensitive  to  these  changes.  We  now 
have  the  opportimity  to  institute  and 
expand  on  excellent  pro-family  poli- 
cies by  supporting  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  compromise.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  recognize  and  address 
the  changes  in  the  family  structure. 
We  need  to  follow  through  with  a 
family  policy  that  allows  the  new  tra- 
ditional family  to  regain  its  strength 
as  a  nucleus  for  our  communities. 


WASHINGTON  POST  OTA  ARTI- 
CLE MISLEADING  AND  INACCU- 
RATE 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
thought  it  more  than  coincidental 
when  selected  portions  of  a  new  OTA 
study  were  leaked  to  the  press  just  a 
week  before  we  began  debate  on  the 
Defense  authorization  bill.  It  now 
turns  out  that  the  story  was  highUy 
misleading  and  inaccurate. 


I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  and  quote  from  a  letter  sent  to 
Ben  Bradlee.  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  by  the  Director  of  OTA,  John 
Gibbons,  and  the  Director  of  SDIO, 
Gen.  James  Abrahamson.  They  said  in 
part: 

We  take  serious  issue  with  the  April  34 
Washington  Post  story  on  the  new  OTA 
study  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
The  Post  story  offered  an  Inaccurate  and  In- 
complete picture  of  the  OTA  findings.  We 
regret  the  misleading  characterization  of 
our  positions  in  the  April  24  Post  story,  and 
look  forward  to  a  fuller,  more  accurate,  and 
more  productive  airing  of  these  issues  when 
the  OTA  report  is  published. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  correc- 
tion. I  hope  ovir  debate  today  on  SDI 
will  not  Include  reference  to  the  OTA 
report  which  none  of  us  have  read  and 
which  has  been  inaccurately  reported 
in  the  press. 

Mat  2, 1988. 
Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee, 
Executive    Editor,    The    Washington   Post, 
Washington,  DC. 
E>ear  Mr.  Bradlee:  As  the  Directors  of  the 
D.S.  Congress'  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA)  and  the  Defense  Departments 
Strategic   Defense    Initiative    Organization 
(SDIO),  we  take  serious  issue  with  the  April 
24  Washington  Post  story  on  the  new  OTA 
study  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  Post  story  offered  an  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  picture  of  the  OTA  findings. 
The  OTA  study  examines  very  complex 
issues  in  considerable  detail;  any  effort  to 
distill  Its  contents  into  a  few  newspaper 
column  inches  would  have  to  result  in  over- 
simplifications which,  while  regrettable,  are 
understandable.  However,  In  writing  about 
the  OTA  report  before  it  is  pubUcly  avail- 
able, the  Post  denied  its  readers  the  ability 
to  judge  independently  the  accuracy  or  fair- 
ness of  its  presentation. 

The  Post  story  failed  to  report  important 
areas    of    agreement    between    SDIO    and 
OTA,  and  misrepresented  some  areas  of  dis- 
agreement.  The   headline   and   first   para- 
graph of  the  Post  story  offer  a  particularly 
telling  example  of  such  misrepresentation. 
SDIO  and  OTA  disagree  on  the  feasibility 
of    reliable,    trustworthy    software    for    a 
future    defense    against    ballistic    missiles. 
SDIO  believes  that  such  software  can  be  de- 
veloped; OTA  is  much  more  skeptical,  and 
contends  that  there  would  be  a  'significant 
probability"  of  "catastrophic  faUure"  of  a 
ballistic   missile   defense   system   resulting 
from  a  software  error.  Nowhere  in  its  study, 
however,  does  OTA  conclude— as  alleged  by 
the   Post— that   such   a   failure   would   be 
"likely."  As  any  statistician  knows,  and  as 
the  OTA  report  makes  clear,  "significant 
probability"  does  not  equate  to  likelihood." 
Technical  experts  can  and  will  differ  on 
how  rapidly  we  can  generate  and  refine  the 
technologies  needed  for  effective  defenses 
against  ballistic  missUes.  SDIO  finds  many 
of  OTA'S  conclusions  in  this  regard  to  be 
unduly  pessimistic,  whereas  OTA  considers 
SDIO  to  be  excessively  optimistic.  Both  our 
organizations,  however,  are  firmly  commit- 
ted to  informed,  constructive  discussion  of 
strategic  defense  issues.  We  regret  the  mis- 
leading characterization  of  our  positioivs  In 
the  April  24  Post  story,  and  look  forward  to 
a  fuller,  more  accurate,  and  more  productive 
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of  these  issues  when  the  OTA  report 
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Jamks  a.  Abrahamson, 
Lieutenant  General, 
USAF,  Director. 
Strategic  Dtferue 
Initiative  Organi- 
zation. 

John  H.  Oibbon s. 
Director,     Office    of 
Technology  Atsets- 
ment,     U.S.     Con- 
gress. 


NOTIFICATION 
EQUITY         TO 


PLAl  T-CLOSING 
REIiESENTS 
WQRKERS 

OBERSTAR    asked    and   was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
remarks.) 

OBERSTAR.  Mr.   Speaker,  as 
:  ^resident  takes  pen  In  hand  on 
t  -ade  bill,  I  hope  he  will  ask  him- 
c  ne  question:  Does  not  a  company 
I  iO  days,  at  least,  to  an  employee 
20,   30  years  before  shutting 
the  plant  and  terminating  his  or 
Ob?  The  answer  should  be  yes. 
plant-closing    notification    lan- 
in  the  trade  bill  simply  repre- 
equity  in  the  workplace.  That 
will  allow  workers  a  little 
^  space,  time  to  avoid  worsen- 
tKeireconomlc  condition,  avoid  en- 
,  into  a  home  mortgage  improve- 
loan  or  a  car  loan  that  would  in- 
thelr  burden  of  debt  at  a  time 
unknown   to   them,   they   are 
abou^  to  lose  their  means  of  family 
suppjrt. 

Thit  situation  has  occurred  in  my 

distr  ct  with  the  shutdown  in  the  steel 

industry  and  the  consequential  effects. 

workers  have  said,   "If  I  had 

known  20,  30,  60  days  ahead,  I 

not  have  gotten  Into  that  home 

Improvement  loan.  I  would 

be    In    such    severe    economic 


spite  signs  of  more  exports,  "the 
United  States  Is  stlU  expected  to 
record  a  trade  deficit  of  $150  biUion." 
He  goes  on,  that  imless  it  changes 
"the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
avoid  economic  structural  reform— re- 
cession—after  1989." 

Nakantani  predicts  an  ominous 
future  for  us  and  yet  the  Japanese 
tiun  around  and  fight  every  effort  we 
make  to  open  their  markets  in  order  to 
help  reduce  the  trade  deficit.  Since 
ours  is  the  world's  largest  market,  that 
means  they  recognize  we  aire  the 
golden  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs— yet,  they  seem  intent  on  eating 
our  goldf  .  eggs  and  the  goose,  too. 
Don't  they  realize  the  recession  they 
predict  and  the  continued  fall  of  the 
dollar  will  also  be  devastating  to 
them— in  truth  we  may  well  be  their 
economic  Vietnam. 


not 
straiis. 

SUn  the  bill,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
equl  y  in  the  workplace,  and  it  is  good 
trad(  policy. 


Tl  [E  GOLDEN  GOOSE  DINNER 


(!4rs.    BENTLEY    asked    and    was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
■emarks.) 

„   BENTLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   we 
havi  been  reading— and  being  told  by 
alletedly    friendly    nations    that    we 
cut  our  deficit  and.  some  say, 
_.  oxir  standard  of  living  to  solve 
problems.  A  solution  they  suggest 
.  we  tax  the  middle  class— while 
of  our  companies  are  being  sold 
_  Interests.  According  to  the 
Revenue  Service,  those  inter- 
do  not  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 


tl^t 


f  >relgn 
Internal 
ests 
taxds. 

Now  Professor  Nakatanl  at  Osaka 
Unl  rerslty  stetes  "the  decline  of  U.S 
ecoi  lomlc  power  is  evident."  That,  de 
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INTRODUCTION       OP       LEGISLA- 
TION      TO       REQUIRE       THAT 
mCOME     PAID     TO     CORPORA- 
TIONS BE  REPORTED  TO  IRS 
(Mr.    BARNARD    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
100th  Congress  has  devoted  consider- 
able thought  and  energy  to  reducing 
our  enormous  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Although  some  progress  is  being  made, 
clearly  our  search  for  new  ways  to  in- 
crease revenues  and  reduce  costs  must 
continue  into  1988  and  beyond.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Congressman  Frank 
GuARiNi,  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  that  has  the  poten- 
tial to  contribute  several  billion  dol- 
lars to  our  deficit  reduction  goal.  My 
bill  will  not  only  enhance  IRS'  ability 
to  collect  additional  tax  revenues  but 
will  also  make  its  enforcement  of  the 
tax  laws  more  equitable  by  requiring 
third-party  information  reporting  of 
certain  types  of  income  paid  to  corpo- 
rations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  you.  as 
well  as  most  other  taxpayers,  are  fa- 
miliar with  IRS'  Information  Re- 
tums/Dociunent  Matching  Program 
that  Involves  the  computer  matching 
of  information  documents  filed  by 
third-party  payors  of  income  with  the 
income  reported  on  tax  returns.  This 
highly  successful,  cost-efficient  pro- 
gram for  identifying  imreported 
income  and  tax  return  nonfilers  pro- 
duced additional  tax  assessments  to- 
taling about  $3  billion  in  1986  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1  for  every  $19  found. 

Despite  these  impressive  results,  the 
full  revenue-generating  potential  of 
this  progrram  has  not  been  developed. 
Only  those  income  tax  returns  filed  by 
individuals  are  subject  to  dociunent 
matching.  Although  corporations  and 
partnerships  reported  $715  billion,  or 


more  than  twice  the  Interest,  dividend, 
rental,  royalty,  and  capital  gain 
income  reported  by  individuals  in 
1983,  this  Income  Is  not  subject  to  veri- 
fication through  the  matching  proc- 
ess. 

A  fxill-scale  doctmient  matching  pro- 
gram for  business  tsixpayers  cannot  be 
initiated  until  information  returns  are 
required  to  be  filed  for  income  paid  to 
corporations.  Past  Congresses  have 
looked  to  Information  reporting  as  an 
equitable  means  for  increasing  reve- 
nues. As  you  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  every  major  piece  of  tax  legis- 
lation passed  in  recent  years  has  ex- 
panded the  information  reporting  re- 
quirements. The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  for  example,  added  the  informa- 
tion reporting  requirement  for  real 
estate  transactions.  While  most  major 
types  of  income  paid  to  individuals, 
partnerships,  and  sole  proprietorships 
are  now  reportable  to  IRS  by  third- 
parties.  Income  paid  to  corporations  is 
exempted,  by  statute  or  regrulation. 
from  the  reporting  requirements. 

This,  however,  was  not  always  the 
case.  Before  1982,  payors  were  re- 
quired to  file  information  returns  for 
interest  and  dividends  earned  by  cor- 
porations. When  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  im- 
posed mandatory  withholding  from  in- 
terest and  dividends,  payments  to  cor- 
porations were  exempted  from  both 
the  withholding  and  information  re- 
porting requirements.  Although  the 
legislative  history  does  not  provide  the 
rationale  for  these  corporate  exemp- 
tions, it  is  my  understanding  that,  at 
that  time,  there  was  a  lack  of  evidence 
that  corporations  were  underreporting 
a  significant  amount  of  income  detect- 
able through  a  docimient  matching 
program. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  IRS  acknowl- 
edged that  the  underreporting  of 
income  by  business  taxpayers  is  of 
great  concern.  While  IRS  has  not  con- 
ducted the  research  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  statistically  accurate  estimate 
of  the  scope  of  business  underreport- 
ing, it  estimates  that  the  Treasury  is 
losing  over  $1  billion  annually  through 
corporate  underreporting  of  just  inter- 
est and  dividend  income.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  a  revenue  loss  of  this  size 
provides  ample  justification  for  a  co- 
porate  Information  Returns/Docu- 
ment Matching  Program,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  problem  is  even  larger 
than  ms  has  been  willing  to  recog- 
nize. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Consumer,  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, which  I  chair,  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  revenue  consequences  of  an 
Information  Returns/Document 

Matching  Program  for  business  tax- 
payers. The  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  assisted  in  the  investiga- 


tion by  selecting  and  analyzing  a  sta- 
tistically valid  sample  representing 
811,977  corporations,  partnerships, 
and  sole  proprietorships.  These  busi- 
nesses made  up  about  5  percent  of 
those  that  filed  income  tax  returns  In 
1983.  GAO  found  that  316,577,  or  39 
percent,  of  the  businesses'  studied  had 
potentially  underreported  $41  biUion, 
or  13  percent,  of  their  interest  and  div- 
idend income.  And  IRS/GAO  followup 
of  181  of  the  businesses  identified  as 
potential  imderreporters  showed  that 
30  percent  had  actually  failed  to 
report  22  percent  of  the  Interest  and 
dividend  income  reported  on  informa- 
tion returns. 

While  these  underreporting  rates 
are  statistically  valid  only  for  those 
businesses  GAO  reviewed,  they  do  rep- 
resent the  best  empirical  data  avaU- 
able  for  estimating  the  overaU  extent 
of  the  business  underreporting  prob- 
lem. A  conservative  interpretation  of 
GAO's  two  samples  indicates  that  at 
least  12  percent  of  the  businesses  stud- 
ied underreported  3  percent  of  their 
interest  and  dividend  income.  If  these 
same  rates  apply  to  aU  businesses 
earning  interest,  dividends,  rents,  roy- 
alties, and  capital  gains,  then  their  un- 
reported income  would  total  $20  bil- 
lion for  an  associated  revenue  loss  of 
$8  billion.  ^^      ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  these  estimates 
are  Impressionistic  rather  than  statis- 
tlcaUy  precise,  they  clearly  demon- 
strate a  business  imderreporting  prob- 
lem of  serious  proportions.  In  this 
regard,  it's  Important  to  note  that 
mS'  audit  coverage  is  totally  inad- 
equate for  capturing  the  taxes  owed 
from  underreporting.  The  number  of 
businesses  audited  is  extremely  small 
and,  untU  recently,  fewer  and  fewer 
examinations  of  corporations  have 
been  conducted.  In  fiscal  year  1988, 
IRS  plans  to  audit  only  66,174,  or 
about  2  percent,  of  the  corporate 
Income  tax  returns  filed. 

Thus,  an  Information  Returns/Doc- 
ument Matching  Program  offers  the 
only  comprehensive  and  systematic 
means  for  detecting  Income  not  re- 
ported by  corporations.  My  bill  pro- 
vides the  necessary  first  step  toward 
that  end  by  requiring  third-party  in- 
formation reporting  of  Income  paid  to 
corporations.  Although  there  are  some 
administrative  problems  to  be  over- 
come before  the  Information  returns 
could  be  used  In  a  document  matching 
program,  the  reporting  requirements 
will  produce  a  number  of  Important 
revenue  benefits  Independent  of  the 
matching  process. 

First.  Information  returns  could  im- 
mediately be  used  by  IRS  to  detect 
corporations  which  fall  to  file  Income 
tax  returns.  In  a  separate  study.  GAO 
found  that  of  1.094  corporations  231. 
or  21  percent  faUed  to  fUe  Income  tax 
returns.  Significantly.  IRS'  program 
for  Identifying  nonf  Uers  failed  to  iden- 
tify 156.  or  68  percent,  of  the  potential 


nonfUers  detected  by  GAO.  Those  cor- 
porations which  IRS'  program  has 
missed  earned  $236  million  of  interest 
and  dividend  Income  alone  In  1983. 

Second,  information  returns  have 
proven  to  be  extremely  valuable  In  the 
audit  process.  An  IRS  study  has  shown 
that  having  Information  returns  avail- 
able during  examinations  Increases 
the  unreported  Income  discovered  by 
IRS  auditors  by  330  percent. 

Third.  IRS  believes  that  Information 
reporting  has  a  positive  effect  on  the 
voluntary  reporting  of  Income.  Cer- 
tainly, the  knowledge  that  IRS  has 
documentation  on  the  amount  of 
income  received  encourages  compll- 
aace.  However,  the  converse  can  also 
be  true.  The  absence  of  Information 
reporting  can  encourage  noncompli- 
ance by  those  taxpayers  so  inclined. 

Finally,  eliminating  the  information 
reporting  exemptions  for  corporations 
would  help  erase  the  perception  of 
business  favoritism  that  encourages 
disrespect  for  the  tax  laws  and  fosters 
noncompliance  by  individual  taxpay- 
ers who  perceive  that  the  laws  are  ap- 
plied and  enforced  In  an  imeven 
manner. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  seeks  to 
increase  tax  revenues  In  a  manner 
that  Is  fair  to  all.  I  Invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  by  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  and  urge  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  give  It 
prompt  and  thorough  consideration. 


with  respect,  with  compassion,   and 
with  legal  protection. 

I  Include  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday.  May  3,  1988. 
as  follows: 
Jusoc  Pbius  Has  Cowstitutiowal  Rights 
Los  Ahgklxs.— A  federal  Judge  ruled  that 
a  fetus  of  three  months  is  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  can  sue  for  violation  of  its 
civil  rights,  a  decision  attorneys  said  was  the 
first  of  its  kind. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Ferdinand  Fer- 
nandez ruled  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  jury  deliberating  an  award  in  a  1986  suit 
brought  by  Brenda  ComweU,  26.  of  River- 
side, Calif.,  and  her  daughter,  Mistl  Dawn 
Comwell,  now  18  months  old. 

ComweU  claimed  a  Riverside  police  officer 
violated  the  civU  rights  of  her  baby  by 
punching  her  in  the  abdomen  during  a  scuf- 
fle In  her  front  yard  in  April  1986,  when  she 
was  three  months  pregnant. 

The  Jury  awarded  the  mother  (415,229, 
but  declined  to  award  damages  to  the  baby, 
whose  claims  lawyers  on  both  sides  said  rep- 
resented the  first  time  a  fetus  had  sued  for 
violation  of  its  civil  rights. 

During  deliberations,  however.  Jurors 
asked  Fernandez  to  clarify  the  point  In  a 
fetus'  development  at  which  it  is  afforded 
constitutional  protection. 

"The  judge  sent  a  note  back  saying  that  at 
the  time  this  incident  occurred,  the  baby 
had  constitutional  protection,"  said  Com- 
well's  attorney,  Stephen  Yagman.  He  said  It 
was  "significant  because  a  federal  Judge  has 
found  as  a  matter  of  law  that  a  fetus  has 
constitutional  rights"  for  the  first  time. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  UNBORN 
(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  report- 
ed yesterday  In  what  appears  to  be  a 
precedent-setting  case  that  a  Federal 
judge  in  Los  Angeles  has  rtiled  that  a 
3-month-old  unborn  child  Is  protected 
by  the  Constitution  and  can  sue  for 
violation  of  his  or  her  civil  rights. 

The  case.  Involving  physical  harm 
sustained  by  the  mother  and  her 
unborn  baby  In  an  altercation,  helps 
to  highlight  the  fact  that  children, 
before  their  birth,  can  and  must  be 
recognized  and  protected  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  widespread 
use  of  ultrasound  and  other  medical 
and  technological  advances  in  recent 
years,  It  just  does  not  suffice  for 
anyone  to  say,  as  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said  In  1973,  that  imbom  babies 
are  not  persons  and  are  not  entitled  to 
the  right  to  life. 

Our  current  policy  toward  unborn 
children  Is  imjust,  it  is  cruel,  and  it  is 
discriminatory  and  has  resulted  In 
over  22  million  children  being  chemi- 
cally poisoned  or  dismembered  or  oth- 
erwise Itilled  by  abortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  carnage  must  stop. 
Unborn  children  deserve  to  be  treated 


PLANT-CLOSING  NOTICE  IS 
FAIRNESS  TO  WORKERS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  worked  effectively  to  develop  con- 
census trade  policy,  trade  responded  to 
constructive  suggestions  and  has  pro- 
posed a  trade  law,  fair  to  our  trading 
partners  and  more  importantly  fair  to 
the  American  people.  The  administra- 
tion led  by  the  President  have  been 
constant  nay  sayers  throughout  this 
process,  now  at  the  last  instance  when 
the  work  is  done  and  the  compromises 
made  the  President  claims  that  he 
favors  a  trade  bill,  but  wants  to  cut 
out  the  plant  notification  provision— a 
good  provision  that  simply  lets  work- 
ers have  60  days  notice,  not  the  golden 
parachutes  of  the  executives  who  too 
often  take  such  good  care  of  only 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  don't  use  this  plant- 
closing  provision  as  an  excuse,  i.*  you 
favor  trade  legislation,  in  spite  of  your 
actions  and  words.  It  is  time  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  act,  not 
look  for  exctises— listen  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  American  workers  that 
elected  you,  Mr.  President,  and  this 
Congress  and  make  this  trade  legisla- 
tion law,  not  a  phony  political  issue 
for  special  Interests  urging  a  veto,  who 
care  less  about  the  $170  billion  annual 
trade  deficit  and  sound  public  policy 
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Mr.  President,  if  you  really  care 
about  workers,  if  you  really  care  about 
productivity,  if  you  really  care  about 
saving  jobs,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  give 
the  States,  to  give  the  local  commimi- 
ties,  to  give  the  workers  the  notice  so 
that  they  can  save  themselves  and 
save  this  country  in  its  competitive 
battle  against  our  economic  interna- 
tional rivals. 


.) 
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B-1  BOMBER— EXCELLENT  EXAM- 
PLE OF  PRODUCTION  CAPABIL- 
ITY 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  AprU  30,  1988,  the  100th  B- 
IB  was  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  at 
Palmdale,  CA.  This  event  took  place 
just  over  6  years  from  initial  contract 
go  ahead  and  exactly  2  months  ahead 
of  the  contract  schedule.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, this  piece  of  good  news  about  a 
manufacturing  success  story  has  re- 
ceived little  attention  in  the  media. 
Had  the  contract  been  completed  2 
months  behind  schedule  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  been  more  aware  of  the 
event.  Regrettably  focusing  on  the 
negatives  about  the  B-IB  rather  than 
the  considerable  positives  has  become 
the  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  an  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  record  on  the 
matter  of  the  B-IB  bomber.  For  the 
past  year,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  an  investigation 
of  this  program,  and  I  have  been  an 
active  participant  in  this  entire  proc- 
ess. 

During  our  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee has  primarily  focused  on  some 
developmental  problems  that  arose 
during  the  initial  phases  of  operation- 
al deployment.  Over  the  course  of  our 
investigation,  the  majority  of  these 
problems,  such  as  fuel  leaks,  terrain- 
following  radar,  weapons  separation, 
and  flight  control  enhancements,  have 
been  resolved— just  as  the  Air  Force 
said  they  would  be. 

One  significant  issue,  the  defensive 
avionics  system,  remains  unresolved  at 
this  time.  However,  the  Air  Force  has 
developed  a  recovery  plan  that  we 
hope  wiU  bring  the  system  to  full  ca- 
pability within  the  next  few  years. 
The  Air  Force  has  been  quite  candid 
as  to  the  challenges  that  remain  in 
this  specific  task,  but  they  remain  con- 
fident that  this  goal  is  achievable. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve our  investigation  has  been  thor- 
ough and  has  been  useful  in  helping 
Members  understand  the  complex 
technical  issues  that  we  face  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  such  as  the  B-IB. 

However,  I  am  not  sure  that  all  as- 
pects of  this  investigation  have  been 
conducted  in  good  faith  in  that  there 


have  been  conclusions  drawn  by  some 
that  because  of  these  problems  the  B- 
IB  does  not  work  and  cannot  pene- 
trate Soviet  airspace.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  conclusion  is  wrong.  Not  only  is  it 
wrong,  but  it  is  also  irresponsible  and 
could  have  potentially  damaging  con- 
sequences to  strategic  deterrence  and 
our  Nation's  security. 

The  B-IB  does  work.  It  flies  fast.  It 
flies  low— below  enemy  radar.  And  it 
has  a  radar  cross  section  that  is  100 
times  smaller  than  the  B-52  which  it 
was  meant  to  replace.  It  can  employ  a 
variety  of  weapons  and,  with  a  highly 
reliable,  state-of-the-art  offensive  avi- 
onics system,  deliver  them  with  great 
accuracy  as  recent  tests  have  shown. 
Now  I  call  that  performance.  Perform- 
ance that  rates  far  better  than  the  F 
that  some  would  have  you  believe. 

The  B-IB  can  penetrate  Soviet  air- 
space and  will  be  able  to  continue 
doing  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  ECM  system 
is  not  performing  to  specified  require- 
ments, it  does  have  sufficient  capabil- 
ity to  supplement  the  other  inherent 
capabilities  of  the  airplane.  To  think 
that  penetration  capability  is  totally 
dependent  on  ECM  is  wrong.  If  this 
were  true,  we  could  still  be  using  B- 
17's  in  our  strategic  force.  To  mislead 
others,  less  technically  sophisticated, 
into  thinking  the  B-IB  cannot  pene- 
trate because  its  ECM  is  not  fully  ca- 
pable is  irresponsible. 

The  fact  is  that  penetration  capabil- 
ity for  any  airplane  is  a  function  of 
speed,  altitude,  and  radar  cross  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  ECM.  The  B-IB  capac- 
ity to  do  the  first  three  better  than 
any  other  bomber  in  the  world  more 
than  makes  up  for  current  shortfalls 
in  the  ECM.  As  the  ECM  improves, 
and  is  eventually  enhanced,  it  will 
assure  the  B-l's  ability  to  penetrate 
well  into  the  future. 

But  don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Talk 
to  the  men  whom  we  charge  to  carry 
out  this  most  demanding  of  all  mis- 
sions—whose job  is  to  put  their  life, 
and  not  their  political  career,  on  the 
line.  They  will  tell  you,  as  they  have 
told  me,  that  the  B-IB  is  the  best  pen- 
etrating bomber  in  the  world  and  is  a 
valuable  and  necessary  addition  to  our 
strategic  forces. 

The  B-1  bomber  has  had  a  long  and, 
at  times,  tortuous  path  to  deployment, 
but  it  is  now  a  critical  part  of  our  force 
structure.  We  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  identified  the  prob- 
lems, but  must  also  acknowledge  the 
successes  of  the  program.  The  B-IB  is 
ready,  on  alert,  and  represents  a  credi- 
ble signal  to  all  of  <^his  Nation's  mili- 
tary strength  and  strategic  deterrent. 


FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE 
ACT 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  us  are  aware,  this  Sunday  is  Moth- 
er's Day,  a  holiday  initiated  by  an  act 
of  Congress  over  70  years  ago.  It  Is  no 
longer  adequate  for  our  Nation  to  rec- 
ognize the  selfless  acts  of  motherhood 
for  just  1  day  per  year.  Congress  must 
address  the  needs  of  a  society  where 
women  now  comprise  44  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  80  percent  of  which  are 
likely  to  become  mothers  during  their 
working  lives.  Throughout  the  entire 
industrialized  world,  it  is  already  a  so- 
cially accepted  policy  to  provide  paid 
maternity  leave  for  all  women  work- 
ers. 

The  House  will  soon  be  considering 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act 
which  reinforces  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  family  while  addressing 
the  imique  needs  of  our  small  busi- 
nessman. A  bipartisan  compromise  will 
enable  certain  employees  to  take  up  to 
10  weeks  of  unpaid  family  leave  over  a 
2-year  period  and  up  to  15  weeks  of 
unpaid  medical  leave  over  1  year.  The 
bill  would  exclude  employers  with  less 
than  50  employees,  reduced  to  35  em- 
ployees after  the  third  year  of  enact- 
ment. This  proposal  exempts  over  95 
percent  of  private  employers  while 
covering  two-fifths  of  the  work  force. 
The  GAO  has  concluded  that  the  only 
real  cost  of  family  leave  to  affected 
businesses  is  the  price  of  continued 
health  insurance  coverage  for  the 
absent  employee,  estimated  to  cost 
$188  million  per  year,  or  less  than  $1 
per  American  per  year. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  oppose  this 
landmark  bill  to  question  how  a  com- 
passionate democracy  can  force  a  deci- 
sion between  holding  a  job  or  caring 
for  a  newborn  or  sick  child. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 436  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  4264. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkovit- 
SKi  in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
May  3,  1988,  amendment  No.  49  print- 
ed in  section  3  of  House  Report  100- 
590  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]  had  been 
disposed  of. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  appropriate  levels  of 
funding  for  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  436, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiNl  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  begin  the  general  debate  on  the 
SDI,  I  would  like  to  annoimce  the 
coming  up  of  two  amendments. 

First,  pursuant  to  the  rule  I  wanted 
to  give  notice  of  my  intention  to  call 
up  amendment  No.  5  in  section  2  of 
House  Report  100-590  following  com- 
pletion of  the  votes  on  SDI  dollar 
levels. 

Second,  I  also  want  to  give  notice  of 
my  intention  to  call  up  the  Busta- 
mante  amendment  or  special  isotope 
separation  amendment  at  the  end  of 
today's  annoimced  program,  provided 
the  compromise  version  has  been 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my  time  on 
this  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]  who  will  be  han- 
dling the  general  debate. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me  and  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  open  this  debate  on 
SDI. 

It  has  been  5  years  since  the  Presi- 
dent laid  out  his  dream  of  a  shield 
that  would  render  nuclear  weapons  ob- 
solete. 

We  have  spent  $11  billion  in  pursuit 
of  that  dream  and  those  who  have 
worked  on  the  project  and  followed  it 
closely  have  learned  a  lot  about  what 
is  possible  and  desirable. 

We  now  know  that  the  dream  caxmot 
be  realized  against  today's  multitude 
of  delivery  systems,  the  present  quan- 
tity of  warheads  and  the  probable  of- 
fensive responses. 

But  we  also  know  that  an  effective 
ballistic  missile  defense  is  probably 
possible  under  the  right  circum- 
stances. 

We  do  not  yet  know  a  lot  of  things 
we  will  need  to  know  before  it  makes 
sense  to  deploy  any  system  any  time 
soon— what  we  need  most  is  to  contin- 
ue and  complete  the  rest  of  the  re- 
search. 

Experts  agree  that  a  sustained  re- 
search effort  of  $3-$4  billion  per  year 


will  give  the  answers  we  need  and 
^ield  results. 

We  will  get  more  information  sooner 
with  a  steady,  sustained  effort  than  if 
we  spent  twice  as  much  money,  but 
changed  our  priorities  every  year  or 
two  based  on  political  whims. 

The  Bennett  amendment  keeps  a 
stable  program— it  will  get  us  the  an- 
swers we  need— and  it  will  not  put  us 
in  space  until  we're  ready  and  know 
where  we're  going. 

Support  the  Bennett  amendment. 

D  1220 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  studying  the  SDI  Program  now 
for  a  great  nimiber  of  years,  long 
before  the  present  President  became 
President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
spent  billions  of  dollars  on  this  general 
idea  of  protection,  in  the  nature  of  the 
SDI.  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as  co- 
chairman  of  a  task  force  which  was  set 
up,  and  the  cochairman  is  Vic  Fazio  of 
California. 

We  must  not  race  ahead  with  SDI's 
half-baked  proposals  to  deploy,  as 
planned,  300  satellites  in  space. 

I  ssa  convinced  and  deeply  convinced 
that  any  SDI  could  be  economically 
overcome  by  the  simple  tactic  of  in- 
creasing ICBM's. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Casper  Wein- 
berger told  President  Reagan  in  1985 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  I  am  quoting: 

Even  a  probable  Soviet  territorial  defense 
would  require  us  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  offensive  forces  and  their  ability  to  pen- 
etrate Soviet  defenses  to  assure  that  our 
plans  could  be  executed. 

Well,  of  course,  if  that  is  true  for  us 
and  how  we  look  at  a  possible  Russian 
SDI.  it  is  also  true  about  the  Russians 
how  they  feel  about  us  and  they  have 
said  so  many  times. 

The  obvious  answer  is  to  overwhelm 
SDI  with  more  ICBM's.  What  a  horri- 
ble picture. 

Most  scientists  do  not  think  that 
more  than  80  percent  can  be  shot 
down.  And  that  would  leave  for  us,  on 
the  other  side,  against  us,  2.000 
rounds,  worse  than  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki. 

If  we  deploy  SDI,  the  world  will 
almost  inevitably  be  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous place,  not  a  safer  one. 

Consider  the  question  of  what 
people  now  think  of  dinosaurs.  They 
say  dinosaiu^  were  wiped  off  the  face 
of  this  Earth  for  the  simple  reason  an 
inanimate  object  hit  the  Earth,  kicked 
up  a  lot  of  dust,  killed  vegetation  for 
awhile  and  everything  died.  Well,  if 
that  be  so.  what  would  you  think  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  IBM's, 
what  they  would  do  if  they  went  off? 
The  conclusion  is  that  we  would  be 
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my  very  grave  doubts  about 
a  valuable  defense  system. 
„«.  fail  to  have  a  robust  re- 
program.  Why  is  that?  Because 
lot  fail  to  do  that  because  the 
„  xmdoubtedly  have  such  a  pro- 
ind  it  would  be  dangerous  for  us 
do  likewise.  So  we  must  study 
and  a  robust  research  pro- 
in  order. 
testimony  to  the  Committee 
„^j  Services  has  shown  clearly 
robust  research  program  can  be 
J  out  for  $3  billion  or  less  per 
\s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  much 
that.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
..  Sproull  of  the  SDI  Science 
,  Board,  Dr.  Peter  Zimmerman 
Carnegie  Endowment  and  Dr. 
Cooper,  former  head  of  the 
Advance   Research   Projects 
^  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
fact,  manv  experts  such  as  Dr. 
Brown,   former   Secretary   of 
^  consider  $3  billion  is  far  too 
money  and  they  may  be  right. 
JT   amendment   gives  SDI   even 
than  the  specialists  and  experts 
needs;  $3.5  billion  splits  the  dif- 
ve  between  what  the  House  voted 
rear  and  what  the  conference 
I  as  a  final  figure. 
„  year  the  House  funded  SDI  at 
1  illlon.  But  the  conference  came 
<1th  just  under  $4  billion.  This 
he  other  body  wants  $4.6  billion. 
Ls  vastly  too  large, 
amendment  stabilizes  the  SDI 
m.    All    witnesses    before    the 
f^ttee  on  Armed  Services  argued 
stable  figure.  Those  that  wanted 
figure,  those  that  wanted  a 
figure  all  said  it  ought  to  be  a 
figure.   Our   amendment   does 
t^iat. 
voting  for  our  amendment  the 
would  prevent  a  rush  to  deploy 
„.,uate  and  destabilizing  weapons 
1  ipace.  Over  half  of  the  money  we 
e  will  be  used  by  SDI  officials 
prototype  weapons  for  their 

strategic  defense  system  and 

is  not  really  an  ordinary  research 

im.  Our  amendment  prevents  a 

program  and  it  preserves  all  of 

lery  much  needed  research  pro- 
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hope  everybody  will  vote  for  the 
„ch.  not  for  the  deployment,  not 

-ushing  into  the  deployment  of 
(thing  that  may  be  injurious  to 

»wn  country  and  to  mankind  as  a 


DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 

.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 
DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
]^elding. 

Chairman,    today    the    House 

decide  an  appropriate  funding 

for  SDI.  But  this  debate  cannot 

in  a  vacuum.  It  must  be  exam- 


ined in  the  context  of  our  other  prior- 
ities within  the  defense  budget.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  spend  billions  on 
long  shot  futuristic  dreams  if  we 
starve  the  readiness  and  moderniza- 
tion of  our  military  forces. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  respect  I  have 
a  very  strong  objection  to  the  Kyi 
amendment.  It  proposes  to  delete  $400 
million  in  research  and  development 
funds  from  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  order  to  finance  an  increase 
of  20  percent  in  SDI  from  last  year's 
levels. 

In  other  words,  it  argues  that  the 
services*  R&D  accounts  which  have 
suffered  real  reductions  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  while  SDI  funding  has  in- 
creased by  400  percent  in  5  years, 
should  take  even  greater  cuts  for  the 
sake  of  a  research  program  that  has 
very  real  questions  about  it. 

I  must  tell  my  colleagues  I  have 
taken  two  nationwide  trips  to  look  into 
the  SDI  Program.  I  frankly  think  that 
progress  has  been  made,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  phase  1  architecture 
that  we  are  going  to  discuss  later  when 
we  get  to  the  Spratt  amendment  is 
premature;  that  we  ought  not  to  rob 
and  take  money  to  fund  the  near-term 
deployment  of  phase  1,  that  we  ought 
to  continue  to  look  at  the  long-term 
objectives  of  this  program. 

The  key  today,  of  course,  is  a  prag- 
matic decision  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  I  think  we  should  vote  to  sup- 
port the  Bennett  amendment  to  cut 
SDI  back  to  $3.5  billion  in  order  to  set 
up  a  conference  agreement  with  the 
Senate  that  will  bring  us  in  at  about 
the  $4  billion  level.  I  think  that  is  too 
much  for  SDI,  but  pragmatically  if  we 
do  not  vote  for  Bennett  we  are  going 
to  get  an  amount  much  higher  than 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
recommended. 

So  I  urge  some  of  my  southern 
friends  who  feel  compelled  to  stay 
with  the  committee  position  to  consid- 
er this  reality. 

SDI  should  not  be  funded  and  take 
money  away  from  DARPA  and  other 
important  R&D  efforts.  I  am  fearful 
that  if  the  Kyi  amendment  were  en- 
acted that  is  just  what  would  occur. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to 
vote  for  Bennett  and  then  to  vote  for 
Spratt  because  the  restructuring  in 
Spratt  will  preserve  technologies  that 
offer  some  long-term  potential  and 
will  help  us  guard  against  a  breakout 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  area. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  the  House 
Is  setting  out  to  go  through  the  cha- 
rade of  considering  the  proper  fimding 
level  for  SDI.  We  will  spend  the  next 


several  hours  pretending  to  be  open- 
minded  on  this  issue,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  only  hearts  and  minds  that 
will  be  won  over  by  the  debate  on  the 
floor  will  be  those  members  of  the 
public  watching  on  C-SPAN. 

Today  the  House  will  consider  four 
SDI  funding  amendments  followed  by 
a  series  of  SDI  policy  amendments. 
The  funding  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  normal  king-of-the-hill 
fashion  with  the  last  adopted  amend- 
ment carrying  the  day.  And  if  no 
amendment  is  adopted  at  all,  then  the 
committee  position  will  prevail. 

I  am  hopeful  and  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  including  the 
chairman,  will  support  the  committee 
position. 

The  funding  amendments,  expressed 
in  an  apples  to  apples  comparison, 
using  SDI  research  and  development 
figures,  are:  First.  Mr.  Kyl  will  offer 
an  amendment  raising  the  committee- 
recommended  amount  to  $4.5  billion, 
the  same  level  as  The  President's  re- 
quest. 

Next,  Mr.  Dellums  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  lower  SDI  funding  to 
$1.3  billion. 

Third,  I  have  aa  amendment  that 
would  restore  the  committee  position 
of  $3.7  billion.  The  SDI  issue  was  de- 
bated in  committee  and  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ported out  a  $3.7  billion  figure.  I  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  zero  real  growth 
amendment,  because  $3.7  billion  is 
about  last  year's  fvmding  level  plus  in- 
flation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Bennett,  at  $3.2  billion, 
represents  about  a  10-percent  negative 
growth  compared  to  last  year's  fund- 
ing level. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  letter  which  I  received  today 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  Carlucci. 
He  is  very  concerned  about  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  letter  at  this 
time.  It  says: 


Dear  Mr.  Dickinson:  Last  fall,  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs.  I  was  Involved  in  negotiating  the  so- 
called  budget  summit  agreement.  Under  this 
agreement,  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration adopted  an  overall  framework  for 
budget  reduction.  According  to  this  plan, 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  required  to 
reduce  its  planned  program  for  FY  1989  by 
$33  billion  to  $299.5  billion.  This  was  weU 
below  the  level  that  the  Administration  felt 
was  necessary  for  our  security,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  reducing  the  overall  budget  we 
agreed  to  accept  greater  risk  in  our  national 
security  posture. 

Since  assuming  my  responsibilities  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  November,  the  task  of 
making  the  very  difficult  decisions  required 
to  meet  this  agreement  fell  on  my  shoul- 
ders. I  cannot  overstate  how  difficult  these 
decisions  were.  They  involved  cancelling  a 
number  of  programs,  delaying  others,  and 
making  reductions  in  our  overall  force  struc- 
ture. The  budget  I  submitted  represented 
the  soundest  overall  defense  program  under 


these  difficult  budgetary  constraints.  I  am 
gratified  that  to  date,  the  Congress  has  not 
reduced  overall  defense  spending  below  the 
level  agreed  to  in  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ment. However,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
Congressional  reductions  to  a  central  ele- 
ment of  our  defense  p»'c?ram— the  Presi- 
dent's Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
program. 

SDI  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  overall  de- 
fense program.  It  holds  the  promise  of  a 
more  stable  and  effective  deterrent  posture 
based  on  a  balance  of  offense  and  defense. 
The  hopes  we  had  for  a  more  stable  and 
safe  deterrent  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
regime  have  not  been  realized.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  continued  to  modernize  and 
expand  both  its  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces  in  an  effort  to  blunt  the  credi- 
bility and  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent.  It 
is  time  we  recognized  this,  and  took  the 
steps  necessary  to  rectify  an  increasingly 
unstable  situation.  The  case  for  the  SDI 
program  is  further  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
turbing proliferation  of  ballistic  mlssUe 
technology. 

The  Administration's  request  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  SDI  activities  in  FY  1989  is 
$4.5  billion.  This  figure  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1.7  billion  from  what  we  had  previ- 
ously planned  to  spend  in  FY  1989. 1  recom- 
mended this  reduction  to  our  request  with 
considerable  reluctance,  as  Congressional 
reductions  in  SDI  funding  to  date  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  substantial  delays  in  the 
program.  However,  I  felt  that  I  had  made  a 
commitment  to  present  the  minimum  over- 
all budget  request  that— while  accepting 
greater  risk— was  consistent  with  our  securi- 
ty requirements.  The  request  the  President 
submitted  for  the  SDI  program  reflects  a 
balance  between  our  legitimate  security  re- 
quirements and  existing  budgetary  con- 
straints, and  it  is  a  sound  technical  pro- 
gram. I  regret  the  reductions  recommended 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  because 
they  would  cause  major  restructuring  and 
delays  in  the  program.  Further  reductions 
in  funding  or  other  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
gram would  have  the  gravest  consequences. 
I  urge  you  In  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  oppose  any  such  amendments.  II  the 
Congress  sends  the  President  a  defense  bill 
that  contains  a  funding  level  for  SDI  that  is 
in  my  view  inadequate,  I  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  recommend  a  veto  of  that  bill. 
While  I  would  make  such  a  recommendation 
with  regret,  I  would  not  be  living  up  to  my 
responsibilities  to  the  President  or  the 
Nation  if  I  failed  to  do  so. 

The  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we 
came  into  this  budget  cycle  with  a 
budget  summit  agreement  providing 
total  defense  spending  of  $299.5  bil- 
lion. After  this  agreement  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  took  the  funding 
allotted  to  us  for  defense  spending, 
went  through  a  series  of  hearings,  and 
came  out  with  recommended  funding 
levels  for  research  and  development, 
for  procurement,  for  SDI,  and  for 
other  defense  functions. 

The  committee  itself  came  up  with 
$3.7  billion  for  SDI.  To  reduce  it  fur- 
ther I  think  is  reckless,  is  counterpro- 
ductive, and  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  budget  summit  agreement. 

The  amendment  that  I  will  offer  will 
be  $3.7  billion  which  is  simply  a  re- 
statement of  the  committee  position 
restated. 


I  would  urge  the  members  of  the 
committee  not  to  cut  SDI  further.  We 
have  already  cut  the  President's  re- 
quest of  $4.5  billion  down  to  $3.7  bil- 
lion. That  is  enough  of  a  cut. 

D  1235 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoinI. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sup- 
pose the  SDI  Program  solves  every 
technical  problem  it  faces,  suppose 
some  rich  uncle  dies  and  leaves  us  the 
trillions  to  build  it.  Let's  even  suppose 
all  offensive  countermeasures  fail  and 
SDI  works  100  percent. 

None  of  these  things  are  going  to 
happen,  but  let's  just  suppose  they  do. 
In  that  case.  I  challenge  any  SDI  sup- 
porter to  answer  two  questions— on 
your  own  time. 

First,  how  are  you  going  to  stop  the 
Russians  from  building  a  comparable 
system? 

Second,  how  are  you  going  to  stop 
the  Soviets  from  using  it  offensively? 
How  are  you  going  to  stop  them  from 
pushing  the  button  first,  blowing  our 
SDI  satellites  out  of  the  sky,  following 
up  with  a  nuclear  strike,  and  then 
using  their  SDI  to  protect  themselves 
from  whatever  retaliation  we  can 
make?  In  short,  how  are  you  going  to 
stop  the  Russians  from  using  SDI  to 
help  a  nuclear  first  strike  against 
America? 

In  all  the  testimony  I've  heard  in 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, in  all  the  speeches  on  this 
floor,  no  representative  of  the  admin- 
istration has  ever  answered  those  two 
questions.  So  why  do  you  want  to 
spend  money  on  a  system  that  will 
help  a  Soviet  first  strike?  Why  do  you 
want  to  build  it  instead  of  ban  it? 

There's  another  reason  why  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  Dellums-Boxer  and 
Bennett  amendments. 

Savings  from  those  amendments  will 
be  used  to  fimd  the  war  on  drugs. 

After  either  of  those  amendments 
are  adopted,  we'll  follow  with  a  com- 
mittee amendment  moving  $300  mil- 
lion in  savings  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
drug  interdiction. 

Now  my  friends  on  the  Republican 
right  have  been  complaining,  wrongly, 
that  the  leadership  hasn't  allowed  any 
antidrug  amendments  on  this  bill. 

The  truth  is,  this  is  your  opportuni- 
ty to  f imd  antidrug  efforts. 

Your  choice  is  to  throw  more  mil- 
lions at  star  wars,  a  system  that  won't 
make  America  more  secure.  Or  to 
defend  Americans  against  the  real 
threat,  the  drug  wars  on  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  in  the  schools  in  our  com- 
munities. 

The  choice  is  yours:  star  wars  or 
drug  wars. 

I  say  cut  star  wars  and  protect  our 
kids  from  drug  wars.  Vote  for  Dellums- 
Boxer  or  Beimett. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  long,  drawn  out  debate 
obviously  on  SDI,  but  I  think  there  is 
one  essential  thing  we  need  to  recog- 
nize as  we  start  the  debate  which  is 
contrary  to  a  couple  of  the  statements 
made  earlier. 

SDI  does  matter.  In  fact,  the  reason 
why  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
achieve  a  dramatic  reduction  in  strate- 
gic long-range  nuclear  weapons  with 
the  Soviets,  at  least  at  this  point,  is  be- 
cause the  United  States  and  Ronald 
Reagan  have  not  been  willing  to  give 
in  to  the  idea  of  Gorbachev,  which  is 
to  cripple  the  United  States  SDI  Pro- 
gram, so  SDI  does  in  fact  count.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  reasons 
why  the  Soviets  came  back  to  the 
table  to  begin  with  once  they  left 
Geneva  was  because  of  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  SDI  Program  to 
achieve  great  success. 

The  question  now  is:  how  fast  should 
we  proceed  on  SDI?  And  that  really  is 
what  the  battle  is  about  today. 

We  have  a  series  of  amendments 
before  the  Committee.  One  Is  Mr. 
Kyl's  amendment  which  has  an 
amount  that  is  less  than  what  the 
President's  original  request  was,  but 
certainly  more  than  what  the  commit- 
tee requested.  I  intend  to  support  the 
Kyl  amendment  because  it  still  is 
below  the  President's  request. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to 
offer  strong  support  for  the  Dickinson 
amendment  because  the  Dickinson 
amendment  represents  the  committee 
position,  and  it  says  that  rather  than 
having  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
funding  for  SDI  during  tough  budget- 
ary periods  we  ought  to  go  with  the 
committee  position  and  accept  the  fact 
that  we  ought  to  have  zero  real 
growth.  I  would  favor  more  than  that, 
but  I  can  accept  the  position  that  we 
should  stay  up  with  inflation,  continue 
the  program,  be  positive  about  the 
program,  allow  us  to  investigate  all  the 
various  technologies  and,  therefore,  I 
would  argue  that  I  hope  that  the 
membership  can  come  here,  if  they 
cannot  support  the  Kyl  amendment, 
certainly  to  support  the  Dickinson 
conmiittee  position  which  is  that  SDI 
continues  down  the  road,  gives  our  ne- 
gotiators leverage  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

The  Bennett  amendment  and  the 
Dellums  amendments  aj-e  dramatic  de- 
creases in  the  amount  of  spending  for 
SDI,  and,  if  you  reaUy  want  to  limit 
the  ability  of  our  scientists,  you  vote 
for  them.  If  you  want  to  continue  to 
support  SDI,  if  you  want  to  continue 
to  support  our  negotiators  and  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  robust  pro- 
gram that  can  explore  most  of  the 
technologies,  certainly  not  all  of  them 
that  we  would  like  to.  but  most  of  the 
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_„ 1,  then  you  have  to  support 

D  ckinson  amendment  and  sup- 

i  strong  United  States  SDI  Pro- 

1  lecause  ultimately  it  is  going  to 

s  deep  cuts  in  strategic  weapons 

think,  greater  security  for  the 

of  this  country. 

SKELTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
seconds  to  the  gentlewomaoi 
"Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

LLOYD.   Mr.   Chairman,   the 

.  defense  initiative  Is  facing  a 

period  in  the  next  few  years. 

happens  to  this  year's  budget  is 

important  as  well  as  the 

of  the  next   administration 

._  the  prospects  for  this  impor- 

irogram.  To  assure  its  healthy 

I  would  like  to  see  the  execu- 

btanch  pursue  SDI  in  a  prudent 

led  manner. 

a  strong  supporter  of  SDI  at  a 

fimding  consistent  with  our 

priorities  and  economic  reali- 

.j  funding  level  provided  by  the 

,tee  is  within  these  bounds,  and 

my  colleagues  to  reject  signif i- 

c  langes,  whether  up  or  down.  A 

ji   funding   would   cripple   the 

program,  and  yet  a  significant 

!   would   be   pointless    in   the 

budgetary  environment. 

.ructive  and  reasoned  congres- 

.  direction  is  needed  for  SDI  at 

ijime.   The   program's   future   is 

from  both  sides.  On  one 

are  those  who  wish  to  kill 

eritire  program.  In  this  regard,  we 

je  cautious  about  reductions  to 

where  the  program  effort  be- 

unfocused    and    technological 

is  arrested.  The  majority  in 

has  repeatedly  accepted  the 

qoncept;  that  is,  to  explore  tech- 

which  offer  the  potential  of 

from  incoming  interconti- 

missiles.  At  the  other  extreme, 

for  excessive  funding  based  on 

deployment  would  lose  the 

support  for  SDI. 

most  prudent  approach  for  SDI 
to  continue  our  long-term  re- 
and    development    of    exotic 

that  will  not  only  permit 

against  So\iet  technological 

but  will  also  offer  us 

civilian  benefits.  This  ap- 

will  allow  maximum  return  on 

in  the  R&D  to  date  and 

a  meaningful  contribution  to 
technological     competitiveness. 
I  esearch  done  on  SDI  will  benefit 
vilian  space  program  with  devel- 
t  of  the  heavy  lift  launch  vehi- 
which  NASA  has  a  significant 
SDI's  space  nuclear  reactor  pro- 
done  with  DOE  and  NASA— will 
_  us  the  first  capability  to  do 
than  housekeeping  in  a  space 
while  providing  a  power  tech- 
base  for  a  lunar  base  or  a 

Mars  mission.  The  free  elec- 

aser  has  great  potential  for  the 
of  industrial  chemistry  and  med- 
while  a  number  of  other  particle 
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devices  will  undoubtedly  find  other  ap- 
plications as  have  past  accelerations. 

A  nish  to  deploy  a  system  within  the 
next  decade  will  divert  important 
money  from  the  most  promising  tech- 
nologies and  I  believe  we  can  move  to 
protect  against  accidental  launch 
without  such  diversion.  I  think  laser 
and  particle  beam  technologies  are 
truly  exotic  in  the  context  of  the  ABM 
treaty  and  allowing  for  aggressive 
R&D  in  these  areas  may  indeed  offer 
a  route  to  orderly  deployment  within  a 
reasonable  international  framework.  It 
is  important  for  Congress  now  to  em- 
phasize stability,  efficiency,  and  sus- 
tainability.  Fragmented  and  inconsist- 
ent guidance  will  lay  us  open  to  the 
charge  of  harmful  meddling.  On  the 
other  hand,  simplistic  urging  of  accel- 
eration of  deployment  without  allow- 
ing for  promising  technologies  to 
mature  will  soon  bring  down  the  pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  achieved  a 
middle  ground;  let  us  stick  with  it. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  seen  the 
news  story  about  the  still-unreleased 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
report  on  SDI.  That  report  says  that  it 
requires  aai  act  of  faith  to  believe  that 
star  wars  will  work  as  advertised.  So 
far  we  have  spent  $12  billion  on  a 
system  that  will  require  an  act  of  faith 
and  ultimately  $1  trillion.  Today,  this 
body  will  no  doubt  authorize  a  few  bil- 
lion more. 

SDI  represents  a  radical  change  in 
this  Nation's  nuclear  strategy.  SDI 
win  mean  the  end  of  arms  control  if  it 
is  ever  deployed,  and  it  will  be  a  disas- 
ter if  it  is  ever  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  reminded  re- 
cently of  the  ghost  dance  ritual  that 
swept  through  the  Plains  Indian 
Tribes  in  the  late  19th  century.  They 
believed  that  ghost  shirts  would  pro- 
tect them  from  bullets.  Unfortunately 
for  the  tribes,  faith  was  not  enough  to 
stop  the  bullets,  and  the  earnest  faith 
of  our  President,  and  his  generals  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  will  not  turn 
back  the  ICBM's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  SDI  should  be  a  re- 
search program,  not  a  national  obses- 
sion. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  listening  to  the 
previous  comments  about  an  act  of 
faith  and  the  study  of  OTA.  If  OTA 
had  been  around  in  1961  when  John  P. 
Kennedy  had  suggested  that  this 
country  could  put  a  man  on  the  Moon 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  in  the  sixties, 
OTA  and  other  Luddites  would  have 


come  out  with  a  study  as  to  why  it 
would  not  have  worked. 

How  many  times  in  our  coimtry's 
history  have  we  had  people  tell  us 
things  would  not  work?  It  was  said 
that  radar  would  not  work  in  the 
1930's.  The  atomic  energy  capability 
of  this  country,  we  were  told  would 
never  work.  In  1898,  the  director  of 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  Charles  Duell, 
said  "that  everything  that  can  be  in- 
vented has  already  been  invented," 
and  that  was  just  a  few  years  before 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  relativity 
by  Einstein  that  led  to  the  break- 
through in  lasers  and  so  many  of  the 
great  technologies  of  the  20th  century. 

□  1245 

In  the  1930's  the  debate  between 
Churchill  and  Chamberlain  also  be- 
tween Churchill  and  Prime  Minister 
Stanley  Baldwin  was  whether  or  not 
Britain  could  ever  be  defended  from 
Nazi  bombers.  I  want  co  quote  from 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1932  the 
statement  made  by  Stanley  Baldwin, 
who  was  soon  to  become  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately 
for  Britain  and  the  British  people  and 
the  children  and  the  men  and  women 
who  were  left  vulnerable  to  Nazi 
bombers  and  died  in  those  attacks,  it 
was  Baldwin  who  prevailed  in  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  1930's.  Baldwin  said:  "The  only  de- 
fense is  in  offense." 

Baldwin  said:  "I  think  it  is  well  for 
people  to  realize  that  there  is  no 
power  on  Earth  which  can  protect 
people  from  ever  being  bombed.  What- 
ever people  may  tell  the  men  on  the 
street,"  Baldwin  went  on  to  say, 
"bombers  will  always  get  through."  He 
went  on  to  say  the  only  defense  for 
Great  Britain  was  "to  kiU  more  women 
and  children  more  quickly  than  the 
enemy  if  you  want  to  save  yourselves." 
Churchill  from  the  back  benches  of 
the  House  of  Commons  stood  up  and 
talked  about  radar,  talked  about  other 
new  technology,  courageously  talked 
about  an  air  defense  for  Great  Britain, 
talked  about  a  ground  based  defense 
against  the  growing  Nazi  threat  from 
the  air,  but  Baldwin  and  then  Cham- 
berlain kept  saying,  "Bombers  will 
always  get  through." 

Baldwin  and  Chamberlain  went  on 
to  say  in  the  House  of  Commons 
debate  in  the  1930's,  "Not  only  will  air 
defense  not  work,  it  would  cost  too 
much." 

Then  what  is  worse,  they  said  an  air 
defense  system  would  provoke  Adolf 
Hitler. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  the 
strength  of  the  British  or  the  French 
that  provoked  Adolf  Hitler  in  the 
1930's.  It  was  the  weakness  of  the 
French  and  the  British  defense  sys- 
tems. It  was  the  weakness  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  the  1930's  which  passed 
the  Neutrality  Act  which  encouraged 


Nazi  Germany  to  invade  other  coun- 
tries. Weakness  led  to  the  invasion  of 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  finally  to 
the  invasion  of  Poland.  The  bombers 
got  through  all  right.  They  got 
through  because  Britain  had  no  de- 
fense and  didn't  listen  to  Churchill. 

Churchill  lost  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  over  air  defense  in 
the  thirties,  but  he  finally  was  asked 
to  come  back  and  become  the  Prime 
Minister  in  1939,  and  his  wilderness 
years  ended;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
1944     when     the     Nazi— V-1     buzz 

bombs 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  in  doing 
so  observe,  I  think,  that  the  ghosts  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  still 
inhabit  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  agree.  Obviously,  no 
parallel  in  history  is  ever  perfect,  but 
the  same  argimients  are  being  made 
that  (A)  SDI  will  not  work  and  (B)  it 
costs  too  much  and  that  it  is  provoca- 
tive for  America  to  defend  itself. 

How  can  we  measure  the  loss  of  lives 
in  terms  of  a  few  billion  dollars,  which 
is  about  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
defense  budget? 

I  am  going  to  support  the  Kyi 
amendment.  I  am  also  going  to  sup- 
port the  Dickinson  amendment.  Con- 
gress has  been  cutting  SDI,  and  I 
think  its  a  dangerous  mistake.  I  just 
traveled  the  country  for  a  year  and 
found  that  people  around  this  coiuitry 
do  not  know  today  that  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  defense.  None  whatsoever. 
They  were  surprised  that  we  have  no 
defense  against  Soviet  ICBM's. 

We  are  debating  in  1988  whose 
finger  we  want  on  the  button  of  nucle- 
ar retaliation.  We  should  rather  be  de- 
bating what  kind  of  button  it  is.  Why 
should  not  President  Dukakis  or  Presi- 
dent Bush  be  able  to  put  a  finger  on  a 
button  that  could  defend  lives? 

A  year  ago  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
U.S.S.  Stark  was  hit  and  37  men's  lives 
were  lost  because  the  ship's  missile  de- 
fense against  the  Exocet  Iraqi  missile 
was  not  operational  and  was  not  used. 

What  kind  of  nonsense  is  it  to  say 
that  it  is  immoral  to  build  a  defense 
system?  I  think  the  moral  position  is 
for  defense.  I  think  it  is  for  SDI.  I 
think  it  is  for  the  Kyi  amendment. 

I  plan  to  propose  an  amendment 
that  will  accelerate  the  accidental 
launch  protection  system  for  America, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  support 
th&t  &s  well. 

Vote  for  kyl.  Vote  for  Dickinson. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  suspend. 

ANNOUNCEaiEirr  BY  THE  CHAIRMAM  PRO 
TEKPORE 

The  Chair  will  remind  all  persons  in 
the  gallery  they  are  here  as  guests  of 
the  House  and  that  any  manifestation 
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of  approval  or  disapproval  of  proceed- 
ings here  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  BrennanI. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  rein 
in  a  program  which  has  seen  tremen- 
dous growth  from  $991  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  to  the  committee  mark 
of  $4.1  billion,  about  a  415  percent  in- 
crease In  6  years. 

This  amount  of  growth  for  SDI  is 
excessive  and  is  taking  scarce  budget 
dollars  from  many  other  necessary 
programs  like  the  war  on  drugs. 

Program  manager  General 

Abrahamson  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
close an  estimate  of  the  total  costs  as- 
sociated with  this  massive  and  compli- 
cated program.  Is  it  $1  trillion? 

They  have  also  described  a  system 
which  is  vastly  different  from  the  pro- 
gram President  Reagan  unveiled  in 
March  of  1983.  Their  SDI  Program  is 
not  an  astrodome-type  shield  above 
the  United  States  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens from  a  massive  ICBM  attack. 

I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has 
severe  doubts  about  this  program  and 
whether  it  can  meet  the  objectives  set 
forth  by  the  I»resident. 

A  poll  taken  in  October  1986  by  Cor- 
nell University  revealed  that  the  pres- 
tigious National  Academy  of  Sciences 
membership  opposed  SDI  as  unwork- 
able by  a  margin  of  8  to  1. 

For  the  SDI  Program  in  that  past  5 
years  we  have  spent  over  $13  billion. 
What  have  we  gotten  for  that  exhorbi- 
tant  sum? 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  crash  re- 
search program  which  some  have  criti- 
cized, for  pursuing  early  deployment 
of  the  system. 

Some  of  us  believe  the  push  for  de- 
ployment is  geared  toward  developing 
some  type  of  system  to  lock  us  into 
further  fimding  for  the  program. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this 
crash  course  of  research  and  possible 
early  deployment. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  the  SDI 
Program  is  contradictory  to  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty.  This  House  voted  last 
week  252  to  159  to  adhere  to  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
treaty.  Any  advanced  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  the  SDI  Program  will 
likely   result   in   a   violation   of   the 

Without  question,  the  SDI  Program 
is  a  massively  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult technology  t^  integrate  into  a 
workable  system.  Common  sense  and 
tight  budget  dollars  tells  us  we  should 
not  nosh  full  bore  into  developing  a 
system  which: 

Fails  to  achieve  the  original  objec- 
tives established  by  the  President; 

Will  violate  the  1972  ABM  Treaty; 


Will  not  provide  a  leak-proof  shield 
for  population  protection;  and 

By  some  estimates  could  cost  $1  tril- 
lion to  develop  and  $200  billion  annu- 
ally to  maintain. 

I  support  SDI  research.  However,  I 
only  support  providing  enough  fund- 
ing which  £illows  necessary  research  to 
take  place  which  will  provide  solid  sci- 
entific evidence  to  make  an  informed 
decision. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  Del- 
lums  amendment  which  calls  for  $1.2 
billion  in  SDI  research  funding.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  secure  a  significant 
amoujit  of  research  for  $1.2  billion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a 
prudent  and  wise  course  regarding  this 
significant  defense  program  and  sup- 
port the  funding  level  provided  by  the 
Dellums  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  very 
short  time  remaining,  I  would  like  to 
do  two  things:  first  of  all  to  suggest 
that  the  Washington  Post  story  on  the 
OTA  report  ought  not  to  be  relied 
upon  by  my  colleagues  on  the  left,  be- 
cause according  to  a  letter  to  the 
editor  Ben  Bradley,  dated  May  2,  from 
John  Gibbons,  the  Director  of  the 
OTA  and  General  Abramson,  Director 
of  SDI,  and  I  am  now  quoting: 

We  take  serious  issue  with  the  April  24 
Washington  Post  story  on  the  new  OTA 
study  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

•  •  •  The  Post  story  offered  an  inaccurate 
and  Incomplete  picture  of  the  OTA  findings. 

•  •  •  We  regret  the  misleading  characteriza- 
tion of  our  position  in  the  April  24  Post 
story  and  look  forward  to  a  fuller,  more  ac- 
curate and  more  productive  airing  of  these 
issues  when  the  OTA  report  is  published. 

My  colleagues  who  argue  from  that 
story  will  do  so  at  their  peril. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  quote  two  other  points  from  Secre- 
tary Carlucci's  letter  to  Mr.  Dickimson 
and  to  Mr.  Aspin,  and  I  submit  that  in 
speaking  with  General  Powell,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  this  morning, 
he  indicated  to  me  that  he  concurred 
fully  in  these  conunents  by  Secretary 
Carlucci. 

The  letter  says: 

The  request  of  the  President  on  SDI  re- 
flects a  balance  between  our  legitimate  secu- 
rity requirements  and  existing  budgetary 
constraints.  I  regret  the  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
because  they  will  cause  major  restructuring 
and  delays  in  the  program.  Further  reduc- 
tions in  funding  or  other  restrictions  on  the 
program  would  have  the  gravest  conse- 
quences. 

And  he  concludes  in  this  fashion: 

I  urge  you  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  oppose  any  such  amendments.  If  the 
Congress  sends  the  President  a  defense  bill 
that  contains  a  funding  level  for  SDI  that  is 
in  my  view  inadequate.  I  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  recommend  a  veto  of  that  bill. 
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SKELTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
n  lyself  the  remaining  time. 
( Chairman,  recently  back  in  Mis- 
lady  asked  me  why  we  do  not 
and  build  the  SDI  and  put  it 
I  attempted  to  explain  to  her 
is  a  multifaceted  program 
of  some  eight  subsystems 
basically  in  the  research  smd 

stage,  and  I  attempted  to 

the  research  and  development 
of  it. 

to  the  budgetary  agree- 

IJetween  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
last  November,  our  part  of 
budgetary   pie   is   $299.5   billion, 
that  figure,  we  must  do  many 
whether  it  be  training,  wheth- 
taklng  care  of  the  troops  over- 
ijuilding  ships,  buying  airplanes, 
military  construction  through- 
world,    and   making   things 
for  our  young  people.  We  are 
the  best  we  can  in  the  Armed 
Committee  to  meet  the  very 
steps,  that  is,  for  the  SDI, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 

should  use  the  correct  term. 

rjither  than  the  figure  of  speech 

^  wars"  when  we  speak  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

}f  Illinois).  All  time  for  general 

has  expired. 

now  in  order  to  consider  the 

relating  to  fvmding  for 

strategic  defense  initiative  printed 

_  1  of  House  Report  100-590, 

if  offered  by,  the  following 

or   their   designees,   which 

je  considered  in  the  following 

)nly: 

]  lepresentative  Kyl; 
]  lepresentative  Dellums: 
]  lepresentative  Dickinson:  and 
;  lepresentative  Bennttt. 
qiore   than   one   amendment   is 
only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment ipliich  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered IS  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  1 3  the  House. 

LMXNDItElfT  OPrERKD  BT  MR.  KTL 

KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 


CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
jjrill  designate  the  amendment, 
text  of  the  amendment  is  as  f  ol- 


Ameidment  offered  by  B4r.  Kyl:  Strike 

section  211  (page  19.  line  13  through 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUow- 


U>I  rUHDIKC  rOR  FISCAL  TSAR  1*S9. 

/bfouKT  AuTHORizD).— Of  the  amount 
approi:  riated  pursuant  to  section  201  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  to  the  Department  of 
E)efeni  e  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evalua  Ion  for  fiscal  year  1989,  not  more 
than  >  1,500.000.000  may  be  obligated  for  the 
Stratet  1c  Defense  Initiative. 

(b)      AtTTHORIZATIOK      ADJUSTMHrrS.— The 

amounts    authorized    in    section    201    are 
hereb]  adjusted  as  follows: 

(1)  1  he  amount  authorized  for  the  Army 
is  redv  ■seA  by  $192,000,000. 

(2)  1  tie  amount  authorized  for  the  Navy  is 
reduc$^by  $130,000,000. 


(3)  The  amount  authorized  for  the  Air 
Force  is  reduced  by  $76,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  authorized  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies  Is  increased  by  $398,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  nile.  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  will  be  recognized 
for  12V4  minutes  and  Member  in  oppo- 
sition will  be  recognized  for  12V4  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Frank  Carlucci  took 
office  he  was  requested  by  Members  of 
this  body  to  come  to  the  Congress, 
unlike  his  predecsessor,  with  his 
bottom  line— not  an  unrealistic  re- 
quest for  defense  spending  generally 
or  specifically  for  programs  like  the 
SDI.  He  did  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  he  came 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  said  this: 
"Every  Secretary  of  Defense  comes 
into  office  with  certain  strengths,  and 
I  think  all  members  of  this  committee 
would  agree  that  dealing  with  Con- 
gress was  not  one  of  Cap's  strong  suits. 
But  your  cooperation  has  been  really 
exceptional,  not  just  by  comparison 
with  you  immediate  predecessors,  but 
by  any  standard  I  can  think  of." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  Carlucci 
was  very  cooperative.  He  came  to  us 
with  his  bottom  line,  not  the  $6.2  bil- 
lion that  had  originally  been  request- 
ed, but  a  pared-down  request  of  $4.5 
billion.  That  represents  1.5  percent  of 
our  total  defense  budget.  That  is  not 
too  much  money. 

Well,  what  did  the  Congress  do? 
What  did  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  do  with  this  newly  cooper- 
ative Secretary  of  Defense?  We  really 
kicked  him  in  the  shins,  because  we 
cut  his  bare-boned  request  by  another 
20  percent  down  to  $3.7  bUlion. 

Now,  we  can  argue  here  all  day 
alMut  assertions,  about  experts,  about 
our  own  opinions  of  things,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  rely  upon  the 
people  who  we  have  put  into  positions 
of  responsibility  to  come  to  us  with 
recommendations  for  how  we  ought 
approach  this  research  program  of 
SDI. 

We  asked  Secretary  Carlucci  to  come 
up  with  a  bare-bones  request,  and  he 
did  so. 

I  read  before  from  his  letter  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  ranking  member 
of  this  committee.  I  had  to  read  too 
fast,  because  time  was  short.  I  would 
like  just  to  reiterate  one  of  the  things 
he  said  and  to  again  emphasize  that 
this  morning  General  Powell,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  told  me  that 
he  concurred  fully  with  Secretary  Car- 
lucci's  remarks.  I  do  this  to  make  the 
point  that  this  is  not  some  rightwing 
bomb  thrower  talking.  This  is  not  a  bi- 
partisan Republican  versus  Democrat 
issue.  This  is  the  National  Security 


Advisor  of  the  United  States,  Colin 
Powell,  a  much  respected  man.  And 
Secretary  of  Defense  Prank  Carlucci. 
who  has  become  very  respected  be- 
cause of  his  honesty  in  approaching 
these  budgeting  questions.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  saying  these 
words.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  said: 
I  regret  the  reductions  recommended  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  because 
they  would  cause  major  restructuring  and 
delays  in  the  program. 

He  said: 

I  urge  you  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  oppose  any  such  amendments — 

Referring  to  the  amendments  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  fimding  below 
that  which  he  requested. 

Again  he  said: 

If  the  Congress  sends  the  President  a  De- 
fense bill  that  contains  a  funding  level  for 
SDI  that  is  in  my  view  Inadequate,  I  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  recommend  a  veto  of 
that  bill. 

He  concludes  with  these  words: 
While  I  would  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion with  regret,  I  would  not  be  living  up  to 
my  responsibilities  to  the  President  or  to 
the  nation  if  I  failed  to  do  so. 

My  point  again  in  quoting  these 
words  is  to  try  to  elevate  this  debate, 
to  get  away  from  the  assertions  and 
counter  assertions  and  the  rather  low 
level  that  has  characterized  much  of 
the  contentious  argument  in  the  past, 
and  instead  to  try  to  point  out  that 
those  people  in  whom  we  ought  to 
have  the  most  respect  and  confidence 
have  told  us  that  $4.5  billion  is  the  ap- 
propriate budget  level  for  SDI  for  this 
year. 

We  ignore  these  respected  people's 
advice  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Clin]. 

Mr.  CLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kyl  amendment 
would  raise  the  SDI  outlays  about 
$400  million  above  the  DOD  request. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  acceler- 
ating the  phase  1  deplojmaent  which  is 
currently  being  worked  on. 

There  really  is  no  official  estimate, 
but  experts  agree,  I  think,  that  the 
cost  of  phase  1  would  be  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  $75  to  $150  billion  by  the 
mid  to  late  1990's.  If  we  had  that 
much  money,  which  we  do  not,  we  do 
not,  we  should  not  spend  it  on  partial 
deployment  of  technology  that  couW_ 
soon  be  rendered  obsolete.  / 
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The  proposed  system  at  best  would 
let  through  about  half  of  the  antici- 
pated attacking  warheads,  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  tliis  Nation.  Phase  1 
has  already  cut  into  the  basic  research 
necessary  to  create  the  ultimate  hard- 
ware that  could  supply  us  an  efficient 
and  effective  defense.  Phase  1  would 


be  destabilizing  and  premature  and 
could  be  a  disaster,  but  more  likely  it 
will  expire  by  its  own  weight. 

It  is  Important  for  all  of  us  to  recog- 
nize that  we  do  not  know  how  much  it 
would  cost,  how  to  protect  it  from 
attack,  how  it  will  discriminate  be- 
tween attacking  warheads  and  decoys, 
how  we  would  lift  it  into  space,  how 
we  are  going  to  design  components  we 
can  afford,  and  how  we  could  arrange 
to  have  the  system  debugged. 

Phase  1  is  a  premature  concept  that 
should  be  put  on  the  shelf. 

Please  vote  against  Kyl  and  for  the 
Bennett  amendment  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl]  for  his  efforts  not 
only  on  this  amendment  but  on  this 
whole  debate  over  the  defense  bill. 
Certainly  the  ultimate  question  of  de- 
fense is  how  do  we  protect  ourselves 
against  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  attack 
and  also  against  an  accidental  launch, 
which  is  something  that  I  plan  to  be 
talking  about  a  little  bit  later  in  the 
debate. 

In  terms  of  cost.  I  want  to  remind 
my  colleagues  who  talk  about  the  cost 
of  SDI  ad  nauseam,  that  the  Kyl  SDI 
amendment.  I  believe,  is  around  1.5 
percent  of  the  total  defense  effort  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  go 
below  that  level  it  seems  clear  to  many 
of  us  who  have  been  watching  this 
SDI  Program  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
going  to  jeopardize  early  deployment 
and  cut  back  on  the  whole  SDI  effort 
which  is  needed,  in  my  view,  to  help 
accelerate  building  a  strategic  defense. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  anybody,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  spend  money 
just  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  spend- 
ing money,  but  it  is  obvious  they  are 
up  to  something  with  their  ABM 
system  around  Moscow,  their  incredi- 
ble effort  on  ballistic  missile  defense, 
antitactical  ballistic  missile  defense, 
air  defense,  civil  defense,  and  SDI  de- 
fense. Whether  these  figures  are  total- 
ly accurate  or  not  is  subject  to  specula- 
tion but  according  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  later  and  publication  on 
Soviet  military  power,  the  assessment 
is,  the  Soviet  space  program  is  about 
$80  billion  over  the  last  10  years,  their 
strategic  defense  program  is  $200  bil- 
lion in  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  we  will  not 
spend  $200  billion  on  SDI  in  the 
1980's,  we  are  not  going  to  spend  any- 
where near  it,  we  are  talking  about  an 
effort  to  bring  sm  acceleration  or  bring 
the  program  back  to  its  original 
design.  I  strongly  favor  it.  I  think  this 
is  a  key  SDI  vote  in  1988. 

Earlier  I  had  gotten  up  and  spoke 
during  general  debate  and  pointed  out 
that  Churchill  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   in     1944    that    the    Germans 


launched  2,750  flying  bombs,  V-1 
bombs.  Churchill  went  on  to  say 
thanks  to  air  defense,  which  the  Brit- 
ish had  because  of  Churchill's  leader- 
ship, a  large  proportion  of  those  buzz 
bombs  or  V-1  rockets  had  been  shot 
down.  Churchill  concluded  by  noting 
that  the  air  force,  confronted  with  the 
somewhat  novel  task  of  facing  a  pro- 
jectile, found  new  methods  of  defense 
every  day. 

The  question  of  faith  always  comes 
up.  Who  do  we  have  more  faith  in. 
American  technology  and  our  scientif- 
ic community  or  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  so-called  OTA  who  do  nothing 
but  criticize  the  SDI  Program  and  tre- 
mendous application  of  technology 
that  has  been  accelerating  and  has 
been  coming  on  stream  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years?  As  the  author  Tom  Clancy 
wrote  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
other  day,  these  critics  are  20th  centu- 
ry Luddites. 

I  just  want  to  say  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  put  faith  in  the  Kyl  amend- 
ment or  in  Kemp  or  in  Stratton  or 
Dickinson  or  any  one  person  but  it  is 
the  same  faith  in  American  technolo- 
gy that  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  of  in 
1961  when  he  said  America  is  going  to 
go  to  the  Moon.  He  did  not  say  that 
we  are  going  to  research  it.  He  said  we 
are  going  to-  go  to  the  Moon  because  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
to  put  a  man  on  the  Moon  in  the 
1960's.  Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  that 
it  is  much  more  important  to  protect 
America  and  our  allies  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  defense  deterrent 
from  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  think 
it  helps  ensure  that  the  arms  control 
process  will  work.  I  strongly  favor  the 
Kyl  amendment  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
taking  the  lead  in  this  "House  of  Com- 
mons" in  the  1980's.  He  is  Churchil- 
lian  in  his  perception  of  the  threat 
that  we  face  and  the  national  effort 
that  we  need  to  make  sure  America  is 
defended  against  this  threat. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  driven  to  make 
a  slight  historical  correction  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  do  admire  his  recollection  of  the 
battle  against  the  V-l's.  but  it  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  25  percent  of 
them  fortunately  never  made  it  to  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  ended  up 
in  the  English  Channel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett].   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
something  has  changed  a  little  bit 
from  last  year.  I  have  been  trying  to 
keep  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with 
others,  these  figures  within  some 
realm  of  logical  effect.  Mr.  Chairman, 
$3  billion  is  the  maximum  amount 
really  that  is  needed  for  a  research 


program  and  that  is  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence we  have.  Yet  we  have  General 
Abrahamson  suggesting  he  would  like 
to  have  $45  billion  more  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  this  program  of  preliminary 
activity  with  regard  to  SDI.  This  is  in 
the  reserach  program. 

What  has  that  brought  about?  What 
has  that  push  for  additional  money 
done?  I  find  in  many  congressional  dis- 
tricts Congressmen  are  now  telling  me 
that,  "I  now  have  a  parochial  Interest. 
It  is  now  difficult  for  me  to  be  with 
you  on  SDI  because  we  have  blue 
collar  jobs." 

I  now  find  when  I  talk  to  people 
about  SDI  that  most  of  the  people 
that  turn  me  down  in  my  efforts  to 
have  a  reasonable  forward-pushing 
thing  for  just  adequate  research  and 
not  any  great  expansion,  many  of 
them  8u-e  telling  me  that,  "Now  I 
cannot  do  that  because  I  have  a  paro- 
chial interest  in  my  district."  or  they 
say  sometimes,  "in  my  State." 

That  is  a  very  alarming  thing  be- 
cause if  that  continues  there  is  no  way 
which  we  can  stop  this  program  if  it  is 
a  bad  program.  It  will  just  continue  to 
roll  over  and  we  will  spend  more  and 
more  money  on  it.  What  does  that  do 
to  the  national  defense  of  our  coun- 
try? I  will  tell  my  colleagues  what  it 
does.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Seapower  and  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  and  I  see  a  fight  to 
try  to  get  15  carriers  when  in  fact  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say  that  we 
ought  to  have  21  carriers,  but  that 
they  will  settle  for  15.  I  have  a  hard 
time  getting  15  carriers  because  there 
is  not  enough  money.  There  are  three 
times  the  number  of  Warsaw  Pact 
tanks  today  in  Europe  that  we  have, 
three  times  the  artillery,  and  we  are 
not  taking  care  of  our  conventional 
weaponry.  That  is  the  real  kind  of  war 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  one  actually 
to  be  fought.  We  are  dreaming  about  a 
type  of  war  that  is  not  likely  to  ever 
occur. 

I  win  give  my  colleagues  an  illustra- 
tion in  my  own  experience.  I  was  an 
infantry  soldier  in  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific.  I  fought  agaltist  the  Japanese. 
In  many  places  the  Japanese  would  be 
in  a  nipa  hut.  Against  a  nipa  hut  I 
could  take  one  of  my  chambers  of  my 
weapon  and  I  could  empty  it  in  a  nipa 
hut  and  kill  every  Japanese  soldier  in 
that  hut  without  any  difficulty.  I 
myself  could  do  it  alone. 

When  I  approached,  as  I  often  did,  a 
cave  that  had  been  dug  out  perhaps 
from  a  rocky  location  and  was  used  by 
the  Japanese  soldiers,  I  had  to  take  at 
least  a  squad,  probably  a  platoon,  and 
put  more  stuff  on  it.  That  is  exactly 
the  situation  with  regard  to  this  ap- 
proach for  SDI.  Nobody,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, nobody,  no  scientists  say  this  can 
be  an  umbrella  over  all  of  the  United 
States.  They  all  say  a  certain  percent- 
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get  through.  Most  of  them  say 

percent  can  be  stopped. 

a  combat  soldier.  I  had  5  years 

infantry  in  World  War  II.  I 

phat  I  am  talking  about.  I  know 

we  can  penetrate  a  shield  that 

put  all  the  more  weapons  we 

ly  put  on  it.  What  is  going 

here?  The  Russians  already 

1,000  roimds.  Suppose  we  stop 

nt  from  coming  in?  That  10 

that  gets  through  could  kill 

wn,  the  17th  largest  city  in 

States.  It  could  kill  all  the 

and  they  would  still  have 

left  for  the  rest  of  the 

States,   980  rounds.   Each  of 

_  Are  much  more  powerful  than 

Hiroshima  and  Nagasalti  bombs. 

Bt  disaster.  What  a  disaster. 

is  what  we  are  asking  for  in 

e4calation  of  this  funding. 

DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

., yield? 

3ENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

t  om  Washington. 

DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

in  strong  support  of  the  Ben- 

jmendment.  I  know  we  are  dis- 

the  Kyi  amendment,  but  I  rise 

._ .  of  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Chairman,  to  go  above  the  com- 

number  here  would  be  a  serious 

!.  This  program  has  fundamen- 

ms.  It  should  be  a  research 

This   rush    to   deployment 

^ 1  is  a  mistaJie. 

ail  have  read  the  OTA  state- 
and  I  resent  very  much  the  gen- 
saying  that  we  should  not  rely 
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read  it.  The  OTA  statement  is 
indictment  of  this  entire  pro- 


SKELTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  DellumsI. 
DELLUMS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
the    distinguished    gentleman 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  for  yield- 
this  time. 

Chairman,  later  in  this  debate 

be  offering  an  amendment. 

the   only    amendment   that 

the  policy  consideration,  one  not 

_  simply  with  dollars,  but  in  the 

nioments  that  I  have  I  wovQd  like 

the  dollars  issue  because 

my  colleagues  have  stated  on 

that  the  amount  of  money 

o?e  are  talking  about  there   is 

in  excess  of  1  percent  of  the 

;  nUitary  budget. 

wpuld  like  to  assert  that  that  is, 

.        due  respect,  a  rather  superfi- 

p  -esentation  of  what  the  economic 

of  all  of  this  really  is.  Many  of 

ccjlleagues  have  already  stated,  and 

the  day  will  again  point  out, 

a^\irdity  and  lack  of  effectiveness 

potential  weapons  system.  Let 

_  on  the  dollars,  however.  Gen- 

ibrahamson,  who  is  the  Director 

Strategic    Defense    Initiative 

has  stated  clearly  and  without 
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equivocation  that  over  the  next  5 
years  there  will  be  a  need  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  $45  billion  just  to  de- 
termine at  the  end  of  that  expenditure 
whether  it  is  even  feasible  to  go  for- 
ward or  not.  So  we  will  be  expected  to 
pump  in  $45  billion  additional  over  a 
5-year  period  just  to  determine  that 
question. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  brilliant 
mathematician  to  understand  the  eco- 
nomic budgetary  implication  of  that. 
That  means  that  we  will  have  to  spend 
approximately  $9  bUlion  per  year  for 
the  next  5  years  just  to  get  to  answer 
the  question  of  feasibility.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  operate  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  gestalt,  the  total  of  our 
budget.  We  are  here  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  prior- 
ities. We  are  operating  within  the  stat- 
utory constraints  of  Gramm-Rudman 
which  requires  that  we  deal  with  the 
deficit. 

How  are  we  going  to  expend  an  aver- 
age of  $9  billion  per  year  for  the  next 
5  years  just  to  answer  the  question  of 
feasibility  and  address  the  myriad  of 
problems  that  confront  us  as  well  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  OTA  report 
and  other  significant  Nobel  laureates 
who  have  come  to  realize  that  this  is  a 
futile  program? 

The  second  economic  issue  that 
needs  to  be  looked  at  Is  that  General 
Abrahamson  again  states  that  if  we  go 
forward  with  phase  1,  and  we  are 
going  to  demonstrate  during  the 
course  of  time  that  we  command  the 
time  on  this  floor  that  we  are  talking 
about  maybe  a  30-percent-effective 
system,  but  General  Abrahamson  says 
it  will  cost  us  between  $75  and  $150 
billion  in  order  to  arrive  not  at  a 
system  that  will  give  the  American 
people  a  population  defense  shield  but 
a  system  that  wiU  only  defend  nuclear 
weapons  and  only  do  that  to  the 
degree  of  30  percent  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $9  billion  per  year  for 
the  next  5  years  will  decimate  us,  $75 
to  $150  billion  with  a  megabiUion- 
dollar  deficit  will  decimate  us.  We 
cannot  continue  on  an  irrational  basis 
to  go  forward  propagandizing  the 
American  people  that  we  are  going  to 
build  a  Houston  Astrodome  over 
America  when  we  know  that  even  the 
Pentagon  has  stated  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  point  defense. 

a  1315 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kvx],  who  is 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  SDI  by  $800  million 
over  the  committee's  approval? 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield/ 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  $800  million 
imder  our  rule  has  to  come  from  some- 
where. Where  did  it  come  from  with 
respect  to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  Air 
Force  programs?  What  are  we  taking 
out  of  this  program  in  the  way  of  con- 
ventional and  other  defense  to  provide 
this  $800  miUion? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  real  answer  is  we  are 
not  taking  anything.  The  original  was 
$4.5  billion,  and  then  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  reduced  the 
$4.5  billion  down  to  $3.7  billion,  and  it 
redistributed  that  $192  million  to  the 
Army,  $130  million  to  the  Navy,  $76 
million  to  the  Air  Force,  $402  million 
to  defense  agencies,  and  that  money 
was  not  originally  provided  for  those 
agencies,  but  was  taken  away  from 
SDI,  given  to  those  agencies,  and  I 
would  propose  that  they  be  returned 
to  SDL 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Those  technologies 
that  would  have  been  purchased  with 
that  $800  million  include,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  submarine  research,  antiar- 
mor  research  in  the  Army,  convention- 
al add-ons  on  other  research  in  the  Air 
Force.  Can  you  identify  what  we  are 
eliminating  that  was  added  into  the 
budget  if  your  amendment  Is  adopted? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take 
a  minute  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  the  pro- 
grams to  which  he  referred  were  al- 
ready being  funded.  These  were  not 
programs  only  funded  by  this  money 
redistributed  from  SDI.  These  moneys 
were  merely  being  added  to  already 
existing  programs.  Second,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  had  earlier  in- 
dicated that  same  argvunent,  and  I 
point  out  to  him  this  money  is  simply 
being  redistributed  back  to  SDI. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  has  made  a  point  about 
funding,  the  need  to  fund  other  pro- 
grams as  well,  conventional  programs 
and  others,  and  I  think  that  is  certain- 
ly a  valid  point. 

That  is  why  I  proposed  a  couple  of 
days  ago  to  steadily  and  slowly  in- 
crease defense  spending.  We  need  in- 
creases across  the  board.  We  do  not 
need  to  take  it  at  the  cost  of  SDI. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  numbers,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Out  of  a  $300-billion  de- 
fense budget,  we  are  here  talking 
either  about  the  Carlucci  proposal 
which  is  my  amendment  at  1  %  percent 
of  the  entire  defense  budget  or  the 
committee  proposal  which  is  IVi  per- 
cent of  the  entire  defense  budget. 


I  think  it  is  a  ludicrous  argxunent  to 
contend  that  the  SDI  Program  is  steal- 
ing money  from  other  programs  and  is 
breaking  the  back  of  these  other  pro- 
grams. The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that, 
like,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellxjms]  has  indicated  before, 
he  would  Just  as  soon  there  would  be 
no  SDI  Program  and  has  called  for  an 
honest  debate  about  whether  we 
ought  to  have  any  spending  for  it 
rather  than  simply  letting  It  starve  by 
amounts  of  funding  that  permit  it  to 
starve  but  do  not  actually  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  we  ought  to 
be  restoring  the  funding  level  suggest- 
ed by  Secretary  Carlucci. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  respond  to  the  argimient 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia who  is  always  so  articulate  in  his 
objections  to  the  purpose  of  a  strate- 
gic defense  for  America  which  is  not  to 
put  a  shield  or  a  dome  or  Astrodome 
over  the  United  States. 

We  all  recognize  that  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
doubt  into  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  to  the  efficacy  or  ability  or 
efficiency  of  ever  attacking  the  United 
States  of  America  with  impunity,  and 
if  we  can  introduce  that  doubt  into 
their  mind,  it  will  reduce  the  chances 
of  nuclear  war,  and  since  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing those  either  by  accident  or  by 
design,  it  seems  to  me  he  should  not 
be  saying,  as  he  does,  the  purpose  of 
SDI  is  to  shield  the  whole  country.  It 
is  to  introduce  doubt  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Soviets  ever  to  attack  the 
UrUted  States. 

I  think  that  this  is  well  worth  the 
money  that  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  we  have 
heard  discussion  about  Nobel  laure- 
ates, and  the  Democrats'  expert  ex- 
traordinaire on  defense,  Sam  Nunn, 
has  now  come  out  in  favor  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  limited  defense. 

You  do  not  have  to  have  a  total 
shield  in  order  for  an  SDI  Program,  in 
order  for  it  to  be  effective,  and  I 
happen  to  agree  with  that  Democrat. 
He  may  be  on  the  ticket,  and  the 
Democrats  may  be  looking  for  some- 
body who  can  have  a  more  moderating 
position  on  defense,  and  I  endorse 
what  Senator  Nunn  says. 

It  is  very,  very  significant  that  he 
believes  like  we  do  that  these  first 
steps  are  absolutely  critical  and  per- 
fection is  not  the  only  thing  we  are 
looking  for,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  just  pointed  out. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  and  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments  that 
further  reduce  fimding  for  this  impor- 
tant defense  program. 

During  the  past  three  decades  deter- 
rence has  been  based  on  our  ability  to 
use  offensive  nuclear  weapons  to  re- 
taliate against  any  attack.  Sadly,  we 
once  did  have  to  use  these  awful  weap- 
ons in  defense— we  bombed  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  Isn't  it  time  we  took 
steps  that  will  permit  us  to  do  some- 
thing to  cQimter  nuclear  weapons, 
rather  than  live  with  them  in  fear? 
Many  of  my  colleagues  believe  the 
answer  lies  not  in  the  SDI  but  only  in 
reaching  further  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Despite  serious  Soviet  viola- 
tions to  present  arms  control  agree- 
ments, these  same  members  ignore 
Soviet  noncompliance  and  tell  us  that 
greater  trust  and  understanding  will 
lead  to  arms  control.  I  guess  that's  the 
same  trust  and  understanding  the 
Afghan  people  had  with  the  Soviets.  It 
nearly  cost  the  Afghans  their  country 
and  it  did  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  countrymen.  Exam- 
ining the  track  record  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  arms  control  agreements, 
I  believe  that  realism,  not  just  trust, 
virlll  lead  to  arms  control.  Realism  dic- 
tates that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  strate- 
gic defense  to  complement  our  arms 
control  efforts. 

Also,  to  the  extent  that  arms  control 
reduces  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads the  more  effective  a  SDI  system 
can  be. 

The  concept  of  pursuing  defenses  is 
not  new.  In  fact,  it  is  wholly  consistent 
with  deterrence.  It  was  actually  being 
pursued  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, but  not  in  a  very  comprehensive 
or  cohesive  way.  The  reasoning  is  very 
logical.  The  policy  of  mutually  assured 
destruction  [MAD]  has  worked  thus 
far,  but  the  costs  of  a  potential  break- 
down are  great.  I  believe  it  is  far  safer 
to  protect  America  with  a  "shield" 
than  with  the  present  "sword"— the 
threat  of  an  unsurvivable  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust should  deterrence  breakdown. 
In  addition,  an  effective  strategic  de- 
fense can  enhance  deterrence  by 
greatly  complicating  the  war  plans  of 
the  attacking  nation.  If  greater  uncer- 
tainty about  the  outcome  of  initiating 
such  an  attack  can  be  achieved,  de- 
fenses will  have  contributed  to  deter- 
rence and  stability. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  our 
ability  to  track  and  intercept  missiles 
before  they  reach  their  targets.  The 
goal  we  seek  is  a  system  that  can  inter- 
cept deadly  ballistic  missiles  in  all 
phases  of  their  flight.  In  this  debate 


many  opponents  of  the  SDI  will  cite 
Nobel  laureates  and  other  distin- 
guished physicists  In  arguing  that  the 
SDI  is  not  feasible  or  safe.  I  urge  these 
members  to  carefully  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  reports  they  are  quoting. 
Unfortunately,  many  are  flawed  in  im- 
portant respects  and  include  mislead- 
ing information.  My  well-informed 
friend,  Mr.  Htde  of  Illinois,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  brief  article  written 
by  an  expert  physicist  with  25  years 
experience  in  defense  work  that  ana- 
lyzes these  "great  scientists"  reports 
in  layman's  terms.  I  shall  submit  this 
brief  analysis  for  the  Record.  I  think 
you  will  be  very  surprised  at  how 
much  wrong  information  on  the  SDI 
there  has  been  and  how  little  true 
facts  have  been  considered.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  this  short  analy- 
sis. 

While  there  has  been  much  debate 
on  the  American  SDI  Program,  many 
have  conveniently  ignored  or  denied 
the  Soviet  SDI  Program.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  always  considered  defense 
to  be  a  central  part  of  its  national  se- 
curity policy.  In  addition  to  their  com- 
prehensive air  defense  and  civil  de- 
fense network,  the  Soviets  are  engaged 
in  developing  a  rapidly  deployable 
anti-ballistic  missile  [ABM]  system 
that  could  be  deployable  within  10 
years.  Thus,  the  SDI  is  a  very  prudent 
response  to  the  very  active  Soviet 
ABM  development  and  provides  insur- 
ance against  Soviet  breakout. 

I  will  give  Mikhail  Gorbachev  credit 
for  the  good  PR  work  he  has  done.  His 
propaganda  against  our  defensive  ef- 
forts have  pulled  the  wool  over  miuiy 
folk's  eyes.  In  discrediting  our  legiti- 
mate defensive  needs  he  has  managed 
to  distract  attention  from  his  own 
greater,  more  intensive  strategic  de- 
fense system.  Within  the  last  decade 
the  CIA  estimates  that  the  Kremlin 
has  spent  $150  billion,  yes,  that's  $150 
billion,  on  its  version  of  the  SDI.  Ac- 
cording to  a  respected  group  of  Soviet 
dissident  scientists,  including  some  we 
in  Congress  helped  emigrate,  the  Sovi- 
ets devote  much  more  of  its  efforts 
and  resources  into  its  own  SDI  Pro- 
gram than  we  do.  They  also  warned 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  likey  con- 
tinue to  proceed  with  its  SDI  even  if  it 
signed  an  agreement  not  to.  They  rec- 
ommended that  we  not  yield  on  devel- 
opment of  the  strategic  defense  peace 
shield. 

The  Soviets,  in  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  have  developed  a  countrjrwide 
ABM  capability.  The  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  proves  that.  They  are  developing 
a  new  ABM  system,  based  on  two- 
layers  of  defense:  silo-based  Galosh 
missiles  for  long-range  interception 
and  silo-based  high-acceleration  mis- 
siles which  can  discriminate  between 
real  reentry  vehicles  and  decoys  inside 
the  atmosphere.  Soviet  advances  in 
conventional     surface-to-air     missiles 
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given   many   battlefield  SAMS 
;m}abilities.  The  Soviets  are  way 
in   laser   technology   develop- 
They   also  continue  research 
development    of    particle    beam 
OS,  radio  frequency  weapons,  ki- 
snergy  weapons,  and  computer 
;nsor  technologies.  Contrary  to 
propaganda,  which  many  of  my 
rues  seem  to  be  taking  at  face 
.  the  Soviets  are  very  interested 
c  eeply  committed  to  their  own 
n  fact,  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de- 
activities  are  so  extensive  that 
now    has    the    potential    to 
out  of  the  ABM  Treaty  much 
rapidly  than  the  United  States 

^ J.  It  Is  clear  beyond  a  doubt 

the   Soviets    are    moving    right 

at  a  quick  pace  to  deploy  their 
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assert  that  the  SDI  cripples 

control.  This  is  not  true.  Obvi- 

^he  Soviets  believe  the  two  go  to- 

■— they   are    pursuing   strategic 

and  claim  they  are  serious 

arms  control.  As  Zbigniew  Brze- 

President  Carter's  national  se- 

adviser,  said,  the  Soviets  would 

be  at  the  negotiating  table 

( lur  country  had  it  not  been  for 
president's   commitment   to   the 
_  SDI  is  a  very  promising  arms 
mechanism.  By  providing  a  de- 
shield,  it  reduces  the  need  for 
missiles    making    reduction 
.._  more  attractive  and  ob- 
The  SDI  coupled  with  arms 

makes  the  argument  that 

^vlets  can   overwhelm  our   de- 
moot.  Even  at  partial  effective- 
the  SDI  denies  any  power  the 
to  carry  out  a  successful  first 

enhancing  deterrence 

n  taking  arms  reduction  proposals 

■  acceptable.  I  urge  Members  to 

1  tiat  while  we  have  been  pursuing 

real  progress  has  been  made 

control:  The  INF  Treaty  and 

on  start.  With  the  Moscow 

it  just  around  the  comer,  and 

)ur  negotiators  making  progress 

.  it  is  unwise  for  Congress  to 

this  important  program.  The 

n  addition  to  providing  America 

I  sound  defense,  also  keeps  the 

serious    at    the    negotiations 

Congress  would  be  sending  a 

negative  signal  to  the  negotia- 

f  we  reduce  SDI  funding. 

SDI  is  already  providing  us  with 

spin-offs    allowing    us    to 

advances  in  medicine,  materials 

J.  food  irradiation,  and  en- 

for  automobiles,  jets,  and  rock- 

nonmilitary  benefits  of  the 

numerous  and  are  convenient- 

by  SDI  critics. 

SDI  provides  America  with  an 
to  our  current  dependence 
on  n4clear  weapons  for  national  de- 
fense]   It    also    provides    protection 
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against  an  accidental  launch  by  the 
Soviets  or  some  other  power— a  capa- 
bility we  are  dangerously  lacking 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ignore 
what  the  Soviets  are  saying  about  the 
SDI— look  at  their  actions.  They  are 
developing  an  SDI  at  a  greater  pace. 
With  our  commitment  to  the  SDI, 
they  have  come  to  the  arms  control 
table.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  Let's  take  action  now  and  pre- 
serve the  necessary  funding  for  the 
SDI  auid  show  the  world  we  are  com- 
mitted to  peace  and  security  based  on 
full  armor— a  shield  and  a  sword,  not 
just  the  bloody  sword. 

[From  the  National  Review,  May  4, 19871 
SDI  Watch 

A  committee  of  distinguished  physicists 
released  a  report  on  SDI  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  said  that  substantial  progress  had  been 
made,  but  that  it  will  take  ten  years  or  more 
to  find  out  whether  the  U.S.  can  shoot  down 
Soviet  ICBMs  with  lasers  and  particle 
beams. 

The  report  was  commissioned  by  the 
American  Physical  Society,  the  nation's 
leading  organization  of  physicists,  and  pre- 
pared by  "scientists  of  great  eminence,"  as 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out,  including 
three  Nobel  laureates.  Its  view  of  SDI  is 
more  pessimistic  than  the  one  held  by  scien- 
tists in  the  government,  who  believe  that 
within  five  to  seven  years  they  can  reach  a 
decision  on  whether  to  go  ahead  with  laser 
weapons  and  the  like. 

The  committee  of  physicists  considered 
only  lasers  and  particle  beams— the  more 
exotic  components  of  SDI  research.  It  did 
not  discuss  the  only  kind  of  missile  defense 
actually  being  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  deployment  in  this  cen- 
tury. This  defense  involves  the  humdrum 
technology  of  heat-seeking  missiles  like  the 
Sidewinder,  which  are  routinely  used  in  air 
defense.  The  heat-seeking  missile  homes  in 
on  and  collides  with  its  quarry,  attracted  by 
the  heat  it  emits,  and  destroys  it  by  the 
force  of  the  impact. 

These  heat-seeking  missiles  in  their  "Star 
Wars"  form  are  stored  in  pods  on  satellites 
and  are  called  SBKKVs,  which  stands  for 
space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicles  (the  name 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  kinetic  energy 
released  in  the  coUision  "kills"  the  ICBM). 
SBKKVs  received  high  marks  recently  from 
the  Marshall  Institute  and  in  a  congression- 
al testimony  by  General  Abrahamson,  direc- 
tor of  the  SDI  project.  They  do  not  require 
any  radical  new  developments  In  technolo- 
gy, and  the  aimual  cost  for  building  a  de- 
fense around  them  would  be  orUy  a  few  per- 
cent of  the  total  defense  budget. 

When  the  scientists  working  for  SDI  start- 
ed their  labors  three  years  ago,  defenses 
using  lasers,  particle  beams,  and  kinetic  Idll 
vehicles  or  heat-seeking  missiles  were  all 
considered  to  be  good  possibilities.  They  still 
are.  But  over  the  course  of  these  three  years 
of  research,  it  gradually  became  clear  that 
the  heat-seeking  missile  was  a  more  mature 
technology  than  the  laser  or  the  particle 
beam,  and  was  the  best  bet  for  a  defense  to 
meet  the  Soviet  missile  threat  in  this  centu- 
ry. 

At  any  rate,  the  report  by  the  physicists' 
committee  focused  on  lasers  and  particle 
beams,  and  left  out  SBKKVs.  The  result  is  a 
very  Impressive  document,  loaded  with 
equations  and  written  by  physicists  for 
physicists.  Needless  to  say.  It  has  been  ex- 
amined with  some  curiosity  by  the  scientists 


at  Los  Alamos  and  Uvermore  whose  work 
was  the  main  basis  of  the  government's 
faster  timetable  lor  an  SDI  decision. 

These  government  scientists  started  from 
the  same  facts  and  used  the  same  basic 
equations  as  the  outsiders.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  one  group  of  scientists  could  decide 
that  the  country  might  have  the  answers  on 
a  Space  Shield  In  as  Uttle  as  five  years, 
while  another  group,  using  the  same  facts 
and  equations,  says  it  will  take  at  least  ten 
years.  I»resumably  the  physicists  and  the 
Nobel  Prizes  are  right.  Where  did  the  ones 
working  for  the  govenunent  go  wrong? 

Hoping  to  find  out,  the  government  physi- 
cists got  copies  of  the  report.  They  were 
prepared  to  be  Impressed,  and  maybe  to 
leam  something.  They  poked  around,  and 
they  found  some  peculiar  things. 

For  example,  the  report  says  that  one 
hundred  nuclear  reactors  would  have  to  be 
put  into  orbit  to  provide  "housekeeping" 
power  for  the  one  hundred  laser-equipped 
satellites  that  would  make  up  the  heart  of 
the  defense.  "Housekeeping"  means  operat- 
ing the  satellite's  computers  and  radios, 
keeping  its  temperature  right,  firing  the 
little  rockets  that  adjust  its  altitude,  and  so 
on.  This  was  an  Important  conclusion,  be- 
cause the  image  of  one  himdred  large 
chunks  of  radioactive  material  whizzing 
overhead  is  disturbing.  As  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out,  "It  undercuts  the  asser- 
tion that  the  defense  would  be  non-nucle- 
ar." 

Well,  the  prediction  of  one  hundred  nucle- 
ar reactors  depends  on  an  assumption  made 
by  the  committee  of  physicists.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  satellite  housekeeping  requires 
between  100,000  and  700,000  watts  of  elec- 
tric power.  Providing  a  continuous  supply  of 
that  much  electric  power  In  space  would  cer- 
tainly require  nuclear  reactors. 

But  the  amount  of  power  needed  for  satel- 
lite housekeeping  is  well  known.  It  is  not 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  watts,  it  is  only  a 
few  thousand  watts— one  hundred  times  less 
than  the  report  said.  This  relatively  small 
amount  of  power— about  what  an  average 
household  uses— is  routinely  supplied  to  a 
satellite  by  solar  cells  on  the  sunlit  side  of 
its  orbit,  and  by  storage  batteries  on  the 
dark  side.  Nuclear  reactors  are  not  needed. 

Why  did  the  committee  of  physicists  make 
an  error  by  a  factor  of  one  hundred  on  the 
housekeeping  requirements  of  the  laser  sat- 
ellites? They  mention  that  power  is  needed 
to  operate  radars  on  the  satellites,  and 
indeed  a  microwave  radar  does  take  a  lot  of 
power— but  SDI  does  not  plan  to  use  any 
power-hungry  microwave  radars  on  Its  satel- 
lites. And  they  mention  the  power  needed  to 
cool  the  laser  mirrors— but  those  mirrors 
only  need  heavy  cooling  during  the  few  min- 
utes the  actual  battle  lasts,  and  even  that 
cooling  Is  accomplished  by  circulating  fluid 
through  the  mirrors,  and  not  with  electrici- 
ty. 

The  report  also  mentions  that  one  billion 
watts  of  power  is  needed  to  run  a  neutral- 
particle-beam  weapon.  That  might  indeed 
be  a  daunting  requirement.  But  the  neutral- 
particle-beam  weapon  is  being  designed  to 
produce  one-hundred-mlUlon-volt  particles 
with  a  current  of  one-tenth  of  an  ampere. 
Prom  Physics  I,  watts = volts  x  amps,  and 
that  gives  ten  million  watts  for  the  power  of 
the  beam  produced  by  this  gadget.  For 
every  watt  that  comes  out,  about  three 
watts  has  to  be  put  In,  which  means  thirty 
million  watts  of  power  has  to  be  supplied  to 
run  the  device. 

So  thirty  mlUlon  watts  is  the  requirement 
for  a  particle-beam  weapon.  But  the  report 
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by  the  committee  of  physicists  says  one  bil- 
lion watts  is  needed.  That  is  roughly  thirty 
times  more  than  the  right  answer. 

As  with  the  excess  factor  of  one  hundred 
for  housekeeping  power,  this  error  by  a 
factor  of  thirty  is  In  a  direction  that  makes 
defending  the  U.S.  against  Soviet  missiles 
seem  harder  than  it  really  is  and  the  tlmeU- 
ble  for  reaching  the  SDI  goal  seem  longer. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  clear  why  the  com- 
mittee of  physicists  said  the  U.S.  would 
need  ten  years  to  make  a  decision  on  SDI's 
laser  weapons.  It  is  also  clearer  how  two 
competent  groups  of  scientists,  both  work- 
ing with  the  laws  of  nature,  could  reach  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  The  calculations  by  the 
committee  of  physicists  were  first-class,  but 
some  of  their  assumptions  were  flawed  and 
so,  therefore,  were  their  conclusions. 

Another  important  finding  In  the  commit- 
tee's report— item  number  one  In  the  execu- 
tive summary— says  that  chemical  lasers 
have  only  been  tested  at  a  power  somewhat 
above  200,000  watts,  and  must  still  be  beefed 
up  by  another  two  "orders  of  magnitude"  to 
be  effective  as  space  weapons.  An  "order  of 
magnitude"  means  a  factor  of  ten,  and  two 
"orders  of  magnitude"  means  a  factor  of 
one  hundred.  A  hundredfold  increase  in  the 
power  of  a  200,000-watt  laser  means  buUd- 
Ing  a  laser  with  a  power  of  many  millions  of 
watts. 

But  SDI  demonstrated  a  multlmlllion-watt 
laser  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  Soviets 
have  had  multlmllllon-watt  lasers  in  their 
own  "Star  Wars"  program  for  several  years. 
In  fact,  the  Sovlete  have  a  number  of  multl- 
mlUlon-watt  lasers  operating  in  their  weap- 
ons labs  right  now.  Soviet  scientists  claim 
these  are  for  "medical  research,"  but  since 
they  can  blow  a  hole  a  foot  In  diameter  In 
your  body  In  one  second,  that  seems  unlike- 
ly. 

As  the  physicists'  report  notes,  "substan- 
tial progress"  is  being  made  in  the  field  of 
ultra-powerful  lasers.  That  seems  to  be  so  In 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  In  the  United 
SUtes.  Why.  then,  the  pessimism?  Part  of 
the  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  basic  as- 
sumptions in  the  report  are  biased  toward  a 
pessimistic  conclusion.  The  remainder  of 
the  difficulty  may  be  connected  with  the 
mentality  of  some  research  scientists.  As 
one  of  their  own  observed  recently,  that 
mentality  Is  like  a  laser  beam— very  pene- 
trating, but  very  narrow.  Scientists  have 
always  been  poor  at  forecasting  progress  In 
practical  applications  of  their  research.  Per- 
haps the  most  famous  forecast,  and  the  one 
most  germane  to  SDI.  was  offered  by  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  science  czar  for  the  government 
during  World  War  II,  who  said  to  President 
Truman  after  the  war,  "People  .  .  .  have 
been  talking  about  a  three-thousand-mUe 
rocket  going  from  one  continent  to  another 
carrying  an  atomic  bomb  ...  I  think  we  can 
leave  that  out  of  our  thinking." 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
simply  respond  to  my  colleagues  that 
remember  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Reagan,  sold  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  to  the 
American  people  as  a  population-de- 
fense shield.  He  apparently  is  the  only 
American  citizen  who  was  in  elective 
office,  well.  two.  Mr.  Dornan,  who  be- 
lieves that  is  feasible.  Only  two  people 
in  America  who  are  in  elective  office 
believe  that  can  take  place. 


Even  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KxMF]  says  that  that  cannot 
happen,  and  that  is  a  major  and  im- 
portant ingredient. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
last  argument  is  really  a  red  herring. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  National 
Security  Adviser  Colin  Powell,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Carlucci,  General 
Abrahamson,  and  other  experts  who 
have  appeared  before  us  have  made  it 
crystal  clear  how  this  phased  program, 
beginning  with  a  research  program, 
evolving  into  a  first  phase,  and  evolv- 
ing into  a  follow-on  phase,  can  provide 
the  deterrence. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keicf]  pointed  out  is  that  it  puts 
significant  doubt  into  the  minds  of  the 
Soviet  planners  so  as  to  preclude  them 
from  launching  this.k'nd  of  devastat- 
ing attack. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  all 
my  amendment  does  is  restore  the 
amoiwt  of  funding  requested  by  Secre- 
tary Carlucci  when  he  came  before  the 
committee. 

We  are  talking  about  1%  percent  of 
the  entire  defense  budget.  This  will 
not  cripple  defense  spending  in  other 
areas,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  request  of 
the  experts  In  which  this  Congress 
ought  to  have  some  confidence. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support 
this  effort  and  at  a  minimum  will  sup- 
port the  request  for  the  $3.7  billion 
spending  level. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  have  re- 
maining. 

I  am  recalling  the  words  of  my 
fellow  Missourian,  Mark  Twain,  who 
once  said,  "The  more  you  explain  it  to 
me,  the  more  I  don't  imderstand  it." 

As  a  result  of  this  debate,  those  of  us 
who  are  about  to  cast  a  vote  on  this 
very,  very  important,  terribly  impor- 
tant, issue,  I  think  we  should  probably 
recapitulate  and  see  where  we  are  and 
what  the  issues  before  us  are  at  this 
moment. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  figures,  be- 
cause this  is  a  monetary  debate.  We 
are  looking  at  figtires  as  opposed  to 
facts  supporting  it,  because  we  all 
know  that  this  SDI  system  is  a  terribly 
important  system. 

Fiscal  year  1988,  and  that  is  last 
year's  appropriation,  was  $3.9  billion. 
The  request  this  year  coming  from  the 
administration  is  $4.9  billion.  Not  long 
ago  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
came  forth  with  a  recommendation  of 
$4.1  billion  based  upon  the  limits  I  had 
heretofore  mentioned,  the  various  con- 
straints and  various  other  areas  which 
we  wished  to  fund. 

Also,  taking  Into  this  equation,  we 
must  see  that  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  authorized  $4.6  billion. 
In  line  with  that,  we  have  four  amend- 
ments that  are  before  us  in  the  next 
several  minutes. 


The  first  Is  from  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl],  who  would 
put  the  figure  at  $4.9  billion. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  our  colleagues  who  is  opposed  to  the 
development  and  deploynnent  of  a  strategic 
defensive  weapons  system  has  stated  that, 
"SDI  is  not  just  ariother  research  program.  It 
represents  a  radical  shift  In  the  Nation's  nu- 
clear strategy."  While  our  colleague  correctly 
notes  that  SDI  is  a  shift  in  our  nuclear  strate- 
gy, he  appears  to  have  missed  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  "shift." 

President  Reagan's  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive [SDI]  is  the  most  significant  policy  devel- 
opment since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear 
era.  It  represents  a  shift  toward  deterrerfce 
based  primarily  on  strategic  defenses  and 
away  from  our  current  deterrent.  Today,  the 
United  States  can  only  defend  against  a  nu- 
clear attacl(  by  increasing  the  number  and  so- 
phistication of  our  offensive  nuclear  arsenal. 
This  policy  of  deterrence  by  nuclear  terror, 
better  known  by  its  acronym  MAD  [or  mutually 
assured  destruction],  is  loosing  its  effective- 
ness as  the  Soviet  Union  accelerates  the  de- 
velopment of  its  own  strategic  defense  pro- 
gram. 

I  support  the  Kyi  amendment  to  increase 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  autfiorization 
of  $4.1  billion  for  SDI  in  fiscal  year  1989  to 
the  requested  level  of  $4.9  billion.  I  also 
oppose  amendments  which  reduce  the  com- 
mittee funding  level  or  would  micromanage  al- 
location of  SDI  funds  within  the  overall  SDI 
budget  Reductions  and  restrictions  of  this 
type  would  further  hamper  efforts  to  provide 
continuity  in  SDI's  critical  research  programs 
on  which  our  current  national  security  systems 
depend.  In  addition,  these  reductions  and  re- 
strictions would  force  premature  cf)oices  and 
cancellation  of  competition  in  several  of  the 
key  SDI  projects.  I  should  not  need  to  point 
out  that  this  competition  helps  to  assure  cost- 
efficient  and  effective  programs.  These 
amendments  are  thinly  disguised  attempts  to 
sabotage  any  prospects  for  near-term  deploy- 
ment. 

The  Director  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Organization  [SDIO],  which  oversees  the 
entire  project,  has  warned  that  in  limiting  ttie 
funds  available  for  phase  1 ,  the  Spratt  antend- 
ment  would  also  constrain  important  follow-on 
technologies.  This  action,  coupled  with  overall 
furKling  reductions,  would  result  in  furtfier 
delays  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment by  General  Secretary  Gortjachev  of  No- 
vember 30,  1987,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  involved  in  strategic 
defense  research.  "The  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
all  that  the  United  States  is  doing,  and  I  guess 
we  are  engaged  in  research,  t>asic  research, 
which  relates  to  these  aspects  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  SDI  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Gorbachev  only  failed  to  note  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  conducting  such  research 
since  the  1970's  and  that  the  Soviet  effort  into 
all  aspects  of  strategic  defense  has  been  con- 
sistently far  more  vigorous  than  tfiat  of  ttie 
United  States. 

While  United  States  leaders  have  consist- 
ently maintained  that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be 
won  and  should  never  be  fought,  Soviet  civil- 
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..    belief  that  such  a  war  may  well  be 

and  won.  under  certain  circumstances. 

for  the  Kremlin,  it  does  not  have 

United  States  Congress  to  tie  its  hands  in 

deyelopment  and  deployment  of  forces 

to  support  a  nuclear-war-winning 
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my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support- 
Kyi  amendment,  which  provides  for  the 
Reagan's  requested  funding  for  SDI, 
to  ensure  its  rapid  development  and 
d4ployment 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
_  expired. 

question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
.  Kyl]. 

question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairiian  announced  that  the  noes 
appealed  to  have  it. 

SXCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  kYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorc  ed  vote. 

reporded  vote  was  ordered. 

vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
and  there  were— ayes  105,  noes 
voting  14,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  98] 
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Archer 
Armey 


Bikker 

Bartletl 

Barton 

Batemab 

BenUey 

BevUl 

BlUrkU; 

BUley 

Broomdeld 

Bunnlra  [ 

Burton 

CaUahii 

Cheney 

Colema  i  (TX) 

Combea  I 

Courtei 

Cisig 

Crane 

Danne^eyer 

Davis  <#i) 

DeLay 

DeWIni 

Dlckins  >n 

DioGuirdi 

Domai^CCA) 

Dreler 

EdwarA(OK) 

Emerso  i 

Erdrelqi 

Ftelda 

PUppo 

OaUecl  ' 

Oekas 


Ackem  ui 


Alexan  ler 
Anders  in 
Andrei  s 
Annua  io 
Anthoi  y 
Applec^te 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuCoii 
Balleni  er 
Bama^ 
Bates 
BeUen4>n 
Bennel  I 
Bereut  ir 
Berma  i 
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AYKS-105 

Oingrich 

HaU<TX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hefley 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kyl 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  <CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (NT) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

Moorhead 

NOES— 312 

BUbray 

Boehlert 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Bonlor 

Honker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bustamante 


Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Porter 

QuUlen 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Schaefer 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skecn 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Taylor 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
WUson 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Young  (PL) 


Byron 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

CoUlns 

Conte 


Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DePazlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

ikikart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Pish 

Flake 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford(BfI> 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

H(x:hbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 


Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MlUer  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

BtineU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 


Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

RofitenkowslU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorskl 

SlsUky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith,  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

wmiams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 
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Boulter 

Daub 
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Dyson 


Hastert 
Hawkins 
Martin  (IL) 
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Ray 


Stokes 
Udall 
Waxman 
Yates 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boulter  for,  with  Mr.  Daub  against. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  collo- 
quy to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER]. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Congress  has  demon- 
strated its  continued  support  for  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty. 
We  have  also  shown  our  support  for 
carrying  out  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative [SDI]  Program  in  compliance 
with  this  treaty's  provisions. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That's  correct.  Last  year 
the  administration  agreed  that  no 
tests  under  the  SDI  Program  will  vio- 
late the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  flight 
measurement  test  of  one  SDI  project, 
the  airborne  optical  adjimct  [AOA],  is 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1989.  As  you 
know,  this  test  would  involve  an  air- 
craft with  an  infrared  sensor  that 
could  detect  and  tr&ck  ballistic  missile 
warheads  in  flight  trajectory.  To 
some,  including  the  legal  counsel  to 
the  U.S.  ABM  negotiations,  testing  of 
the  AOA  will  appear  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty's  ban  on  air-based 
components  that  can  substitute  for  an 
ABM  radar. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  the  ABM  Treaty 
bans  air-based  components  that  can 
substitute  for  ABM  radars.  However, 
SDIO  has  stated  that  the  AOA  test 
will  not  violate  the  treaty.  Neverthe- 
less, this  test  involves  a  gray  area  of 
the  treaty  in  which  definitions  of 
ABM  components  are  not  clear.  With- 
out United  States  cooperation,  the  So- 
viets will  be  imable  to  verify  if  an  AOA 
test  is  ABM  compliant,  creating  a  po- 
litical problem  and  giving  the  Soviets 
an  excuse  to  respond  in  kind.  Clearly, 
the  United  States  should  try  to  reach 
common  understandings  with  the  So- 
viets in  gray  areas. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  According 
to  information  submitted  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  earlier  this 
year,  the  AOA  is  scheduled  to  be 
tested  in  fiscal  year  1989.  If  the  AOA 
test  is  carried  out  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
this  may  put  the  next  President  in  sm 
awkward  position  and  tie  his  hands  on 
policies  regarding  the  ABM  Treaty, 
SDI  Program  and  United  States-Soviet 
relations.  This  concern  has  prompted 


me  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  delay  the  first  AOA  fUght  ex- 
periment vmtil  June  of  fiscal  year 
1989.  Can  we  establish  the  date  at 
which  the  SDIO  plans  to  test  the 
AOA? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand  that  the 
date  of  the  AOA  test  has  been 
changed.  SDIO  now  plans  the  first 
flight  experiment  no  sooner  than  June 
1989,  according  to  a  recent  letter  from 
Lieutenant  General  Abrahamson.  I 
submit  this  letter  for  the  Record: 
Strategic  Defemse 

IKIXIATTVE  ORGAMIZATIOH, 

Washington,  DC,  April  26, 1988. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  a  proposed  amend- 
ment  to   the   Defense   Authorization   Bill 
which  would  terminate  ongoing  testing  of 
the  SDI  Airborne  Optional  Adjunct  (AOA) 
until  that  project  can  be  reviewed  by  the 
next  Administration. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  counterproductive.  The  AOA  flight 
experiments  have  been  certified  as  fully 
compliant  with  the  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  for  several  rea- 
sons: 

AOA  cannot  perform  the  basic  radar  func- 
tions of  acquisition  and  closed  loop  tracldng 
of  an  uncooperative  target. 

The  target  must  travel  along  a  pro- 
grammed trajectory. 

The  experimental  device  has  limited 
sensor  elements,  a  small  instantaneous  field 
of  view,  slow  slewing  rate,  no  control  feed- 
back loop  which  prohibits  closed  loop  track- 
ing of  even  a  single  uncooperative  target,  in- 
adequate sensor  range,  limited  data  and 
sensor  processing  capability  and  platform 
limitations  for  platform  altitude  and  time 
on  station. 

The  Airl)ome  Optical  Adjunct  (AOA)  is  a 
test  bed  which  incorporates  stressing  tech- 
nologies. Testing  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
system  assembly  and  check-out  for  experi- 
ments. Staged  testing  is  necessary  to  verify 
flight  worthiness;  different  levels  of  testing 
have  already  begim.  Delay  of  further  test- 
ing untU  February  1989  wiU  seriously  delay 
sensor  completion  and  integration  and 
planned  experiments. 

Earliest  possible  flight  tests  of  the  com- 
plete AOA  system  would  not  take  place 
untU  well  after  January  1989  In  any  case. 
Earliest  possible  dates: 

March  1989:  shakedown  of  the  integrated 
components  of  the  AOA  over  the  continen- 
tal United  States. 

June  1989:  flight  experiments  over  the 
Kwajalein  missile  range. 

While  these  are  the  earliest  possible  dates, 
completion  of  the  shake-down  could  take  up 
to  six  montlis.  and  the  onset  of  experiment 
flights  could  be  delayed  up  to  a  year.  In  any 
case,  flight  tests  will  occur  after  the  change 
of  Administration. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  support 
in  this  matter.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Abrahamson, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director. 

Does  this  settle  your  concern  regard- 
ing testing  of  the  AOA  in  fiscal  year 
1989? 


Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Yes,  it 
does.  By  testing  the  AOA  no  earlier 
than  June  1989,  our  next  President 
will  have  the  ability  to  assess  United 
States  policy  regarding  SDI  testing 
and  compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty, 
as  well  an  opportujilty  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets  regarding  gray  areas 
in  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  next  administration  should 
take  a  hard  look  at  these  areas,  such 
as  infrared  sensors,  and  use  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  to  clarify 
gray  areas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  clarlf jring  this  issue.  I  no  longer 
need  to  offer  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Under  the  rule,  the 
next  amendment  in  order  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

AMENDMENT  OFTTRED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Deixums: 
Page  17,  Strike  out  line  1  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $6,169,304,000. 

Strike  out  section  211  (page  19,  lines  13 
tlirough  18)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC.  211.  TERMINATION  OF  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE. 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Of  the  amount 
authorized  in  section  201  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  no  funds  are  available  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Pr6gram. 

(b)  Termination  or  SDIO.— The  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization  (SDIO)  is 
hereby  terminated. 

SEC.  212.  STRATEGIC  TECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH 

(a)  Creation  of  Strategic  Technology 
Research  Office.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  a  Strategic  Technology 
Research  Office  (STRO)  within  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA).  The  STRO  shall  have  responsi- 
bility for  managing  all  research  authorized 
under  this  part  and  all  research  previously 
managed  by  the  SDIO. 

(b)  Guidelines  for  Strategic  Technouxjy 
Research.— (1)  Programs  authorized  under 
this  part  shall  be  designed  to— 

(A)  increase  the  strategic  surveillance  and 
early  warning  capabilities  of  the  United 
States; 

(B)  increase  United  States  options  for  re- 
sponding to  potential  future  Soviet  break- 
out from  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty; 

(C)  explore  technologies  with  a  long-term 
potential  for  defending  the  United  States 
against  a  responsive  Soviet  offensive  nucle- 
ar threat;  and 

(D)  complement  other  programs  author- 
ized in  this  and  subsequent  Acts  to  enhance 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  not  rquire  resources  which  would  un- 
dercut other  pressing  defense  needs. 

(2)  The  STRO  shall  avoid  premature  com- 
mitments to  the  development  and  testing  of 
limited  capability  systems  which  have  mini- 
mal potential  to  respond  to  Soviet  offensive 
developments. 


SEC  2IS.  FUNDING  LEVEL  FOR  TECHNOLOGY  BASE 
RESEARCH. 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Of  the  amounts 
authorized  on  page  17,  line  1,  not  more  than 
$1,265,000,000  is  avaUable  for  the  STRO  to 
conduct  research  authorized  under  this 
part. 

(b)  Obligation  Limitation.- Funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  avaUable  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  only  for  tech- 
nology base  research  and  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  non-technology  base  experi- 
ments or  demonstration  projects. 

(c)  Management  Authority.— Notwith- 
standing sulwectlon  (b),  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense  may  transfer  management  author- 
ity for  a  specific  program,  project,  or  activi- 
ty from  the  STRO  to  the  military  depart- 
ments or  other  defense  agencies  if  such  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  has  met  all 
DARPA  review  criteria  and  if — 

(1)  the  Secretary  informs  Congress  of 
such  transfers  in  the  report  specified  In  sec- 
tion 215;  and 

(2)  such  program,  project,  or  activity  com- 
plies with  the  restrictions  and  guidelines 
specified  in  sections  212(b)  and  214. 

SEC.  214.  OBLIGATION  RESTRICTIONS. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  under  this  Part  may  l>e 
obligated  or  expended  for— 

(1)  any  program,  project,  task,  or  activity 
to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  an  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM)  system  or  component  which 
is  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based; 

(2)  the  development  or  testing  of  any  com- 
ponent, system,  or  concept  which  makes  use 
of  nuclear  detonation; 

(3)  any  activity,  excluding  technology  base 
research,  related  to.  and  in  support  of  the 
Space-based  Interceptor  Experiment;  or 

(4)  flight  tests  of  the  Airborne  Optical  Ad- 
junct. 

SEC  215.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  termination  of  the 
SDIO  and  the  establishment,  organizational 
structure,  and  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
STRO. 

(b)  As  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
request  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  re- 
ports: 

(i)  outlining  a  ten-year  program  for  re- 
search to  be  conducted  under  the  STRO; 

(ii)  analyzing  the  feasibility,  cost,  poten- 
tial missions,  and  advisibillty  of  the  United 
States  deploying  a  single,  fixed  land-based 
anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system,  as  per- 
mitted under  the  1972  AMB  Treaty;  and 

(lii)  on  the  necessity,  appropriateness,  and 
cost  of  a  program  to  conduct  research  into 
ways  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  the  acci- 
dental explosion  of  nuclear  devices  targeted 
upon  the  United  States,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  active  defense  against  the  acci- 
dental launch  of  nuclear-armed  ballistic 
missiles. 

Page  208,  Strike  out  lines  10  and  11. 

Page  210,  Strike  out  lines  10  and  11. 

Page  226,  Strike  out  $252,254,000  on  line 
20  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "no  fimds". 

Page  237,  Strike  out  $285,000,000  on  line  7 
and  insert  in  Ueu  there  of  "$32,746,000. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Calif omia  [Mrs.  Boxer],  the  <»- 
author  of  the  amendment. 
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Mrs. 

thank 

for  yl^dlng 

thank 

staff 

amendment, 


BOXER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
the  gentleman  from  California 

this  time  to  me,  and  I 

his  staff  for  working  with  our 
jn   this  amendment.   It  is  his 
and  he  gave  me  the  privi- 
lege ojf  working  with  him,  and  I  am 
very  ^tef  ul. 
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Chairman,    in    our    esteemed 

of  Representatives,  we  engage 

1  »roperly  in  diplomatic  talk.  If  we 

a,  colleague  is  wrong,  we  do  not 

f  ou  are  wrong."  What  we  do  is 

The  gentleman  is  missing  the 


Mr. 
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quite 
think 
say, 
say, 
point. 

If 
not 
say. 

Well 
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ripoff, 
flawe< 
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do  not  like  a  program,  we  do 

,  "The  program  is  awful."  We 

is  not  meeting  its  objective." 

I  am  going  to  talk  straight 

star  wars.  I  think  star  wars  is  a 

plain  and  simple.  It  is  a  totally 

concept.  It  Is  a  boondoggle,  the 

bait  and  switch  scam  ever,  as 

.  _  as  the  "Wizard  of  Oz."  It  is  a 

of  laser  weapons  powered  by 

explosions,     particle     beam 

chemical  rockets,  amd  space- 

intercfeptors  parked  in  "garages,"  in 
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dream 
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in  reality,  it  is  a  no-go,  as  wimpy 

little  man  who  made  believe  he 

"Wizard  of  Oz." 

that  is  pretty  plain  talk,  but  I 

prove  to  you  that  what  I  say  is 

up  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

lay  that  at  best  star  wars  will 

)e  30  percent  effective  against 

of  Soviet  missiles, 
backed  up  by  former  Assistant 
of  Defense  Richard  Perle, 
aid  that  star  wars  was  never 
to  be  more  than  a  partial  de- 
It  is  backed  up  by  the  Associate 
at  Lawrence  Ldvermore  Labs, 
a  partial  defense  will  easUy 
by  thousands  of  Soviet 
warheads  and  decoys, 
backed  up  by  Loren  Thompson 
University,  who  told 
Street  Journal  that  it  makes 
to  deploy  star  wars  as  long  as 
is    no    defense    against    Soviet 
_  and  cruise  missiles, 
my  colleagues,  let  us  visualize 
how  ineffective  star  wars  is. 
Chairman,  there  are  1,400  Soviet 
's.  With  30-percent  star  wars  ef- 
980   woxild   get   through, 
want  you  to  look  at  this  chart, 
•ed  X's  show  where  star  wars 
knock  out  these  missiles.  All  of 
missiles,  980  that  get  through, 
of  them  is  10  times  the  power 
bomb  that  hit  Hiroshima.  We 
be  history  with  this. 

like  to  show  you  the  next 

The  next  chart  shows  stars  wars 

against  submarine-launched 

Again  the  Joint   Chiefs   of 

say     30-percent    effectiveness. 

are  400  such  missiles,  and  280 

get  through,  again  each  one  of 
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these  missiles  10  times  the  power  at 
least  of  Hiroshima. 

And  another  chart  that  shows  the 
effectiveness  of  star  wars  against  air- 
launched  missiles.  Zero  percent  effec- 
tiveness. Each  and  everyone  of  these 
missiles  would  get  through. 

Finally,  if  I  could  sum  up  these 
charts  by  showing  you  the  last  chart, 
what  we  have  here  is  the  total.  Out  of 
the  total  missUes,  2,600.  the  missiles 
that  penetrate  star  wars,  2,060  for  a 
rate  of  21.1-percent  effective  passing. 

Now,  I  think  if  we  had  to  view  any  of 
the  programs  in  this  country  and  it 
was  21 -percent  effective,  we  would 
either  cancel  it  or  change  it  dramati- 
cally. 

What  our  amendment  does  is 
changes  it  dramatically,  takes  it  back 
to  where  it  would  most  effective,  keeps 
it  as  a  research  program. 

Now,  so  far  we  have  spent  $12  billion 
on  star  wars. 

Let  us  put  it  into  context:  $12  billion 
is  2V2  times  what  we  spend  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  1  year 
in  our  budget. 

It  is  3%  times  what  we  spend  on 

mass  transit  in  this  country  in  1  year. 

It  is  120  times  what  we  spend  on 

international   narcotics   control   in    1 

year. 

It  is  24  times  what  we  spend  on  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  in  1  year. 

I  know  this  is  painful  information  to 
some  people,  but  I  think  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  see  what  we 
have  been  spending  $12  billion  on. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  cut  our  losses.  We 
need  to  fight  drugs.  We  need  to  fight 
cancer  and  AIDS.  We  need  to  take 
care  of  our  needy.  We  need  to  educate 
our  children  and  retrain  our  workers 
and  help  our  farmers.  We  need  to  cut 
the  deficit.  We  need  to  have  weapons 
that  work  and  soliders  that  are  pre- 
pared. 

We  do  not  need  star  wars.  The  proof 
is  right  here.  It  does  not  work.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  whether  you  are  a  hawk  or  you 
are  a  dove,  or  a  liberal  or  a  conserva- 
tive, let  us  fund  programs  that  work. 
This  one  was  an  astrological  dream 
that  our  President  decided  to  pvirsue. 
It  is  time  to  say.  "Wake  up,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Wake  up,  America.  Let  us  spend 
our  money  on  what  works  and  let  us 
cut  the  deficit." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  desire  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment? 
Mr.  KYL.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  is 
recognized  for  12%  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2^4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dorm  AN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  quote  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  California,  she  is 
the  one  who  is  missing  the  point.  You 


cannot  cover  up  some  very  ugly  rheto- 
ric with  the  term  "plain  talk." 

To  say  that  strategic  defense  for  our 
homeland  is  a  boondoggle,  a  ripoff,  a 
no-go.  or  a  fraud,  is  insincere  under 
this  amendment,  because  if  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Delluhs] 
truly  believes,  as  the  gentlewoman  has 
said,  that  it  is  a  fraud,  hopelessly 
flawed,  never  will  work,  why  does  the 
gentleman  want  to  put  $1,300,000,000 
into  the  program? 

Have  the  courage  of  your  conviction 
and  stand  up  and  zero  this  out. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  in  Berke- 
ley do  not  want  to  spend  a  nickel  on 
this,  so  why  are  we  going  to  spend 
$1,300,000,000  on  something  that  you 
think  is  a  boondoggle  or  a  ripoff,  a  no- 
go  and  a  fraud?  It  is  insincere  in  the 
extreme. 

Now,  the  gentlewoman  quoted  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  I  was  with  one  of  the 
Chiefs  the  other  day.  and  he  told  me 
something  I  find  astounding,  that  the 
Cliief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
has  not  been  called  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  give  testimony, 
open  or  closed,  in  the  past  2  years. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  General  Chain, 
told  me  that  not  only  has  he  not  been 
invited  to  testify  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  has 
only  been  invited  to  testify  before  the 
highly  vaunted  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  three  times  in  2  years. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  show  us  the  doc- 
umentation for  those  charts.  Tell  us 
what  they  really  say.  It  is  insincere  to 
quote  them  out  of  context. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  analogy  of  the  thirties, 
which  we  are  reliving  as  though  we  are 
under  a  curse,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
German  blitz  on  London,  the  RAF 
with  older  Hurricanes,  did  not  get  10 
percent  of  the  German  bombers. 
When  the  Heinkels  were  coming  over, 
if  they  got  1  out  of  20,  5  percent,  they 
thought  they  were  doing  well.  It 
wasn't  until  the  Spitfires  came  on  line, 
produced  over  the  objections  of  the 
liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Great  Britain  started  to  increase 
its  effective  defenses  to  10,  20,  and 
even  30  percent.  If  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Counties  are  in  that  minimal 
30  percent,  I  would  be  happy  for  stop- 
ping 30  percent.  But  in  reality  the  first 
phase  of  SDI  will  exceed  90  percent  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  since  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl] 
represents  the  committee  position,  the 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  close  the 
debate.  We  only  have  one  remaining 
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speaker  on  this  side,  so  I  would  appre- 
ciate if  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Ktl]  would  wind  his  speakers 
down  to  the  last  speaker  and  then  this 
gentleman  will  close  debate  on  this 
side  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  can  close  debate  on  his  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  correct. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  is  entitled  to  close  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  wind 
it  down  somewhat.  I  am  not  sure  how  I 
am  going  to  wind  it  down,  but  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  see  a  need  to  be  very  emotional  on 
this  issue,  because  emotionalism  will 
simply  cloud  people's  judgments. 

A  vote  for  the  Dellums  amendment, 
plain  and  simple,  is  a  vote  to  kill  SDI. 
People  talk  about  its  degree  of  ineffec- 
tiveness, but  I  want  to  tell  you,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  at  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey]  the  chief  Soviet  scientist. 
Dr.  Velikhov.  The  gleam  in  Dr.  Velik- 
hov's  eye  was  very  easy  to  explain. 
That  gleam  represented  his  belief  that 
the  Soviets  somehow  could  kill  the 
United  States  SDI  program.  Why?  Be- 
cause clearly,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  indicated  earli- 
er, SDI  has  great  potential  for  becom- 
ing very,  very  effective. 

The  tragedy  is  at  this  point  in  time 
that  the  Soviets  have  walked  away 
from  the  negotiations  to  reduce  our 
strategic  arsenals  in  half  as  the  result 
of  their  inability  to  kill  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. 

Let  us  not  vote  for  the  Dellums 
amendment,  because  the  Dellums 
amendment  will  do  what  the  President 
has  resisted  doing  and  will  do  what 
the  Soviet  negotiators  hoped  to 
achieve,  and  that  is  to  eliminate  our 
ability  to  develop  an  SDI  Program  to  a 
high  degree  of  effectiveness. 

The  debate  no  longer  is  whether  we 
ought  to  have  an  SDI  Program  or  not. 
The  experts  on  both  sides.  Senator 
NuNN  on  the  Democratic  side,  the 
strong  thinkers  on  the  Republican 
side,  all  support  the  basic  concept  of 
SDI. 

It  really  comes  down  to  a  level  of 
funding.  If  you  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums],  and  I  believe  he 
offers  it  in  good  faith,  then  you  really 
are  destroying  the  program,  eliminat- 
ing our  ability  to  make  it  effective.  If 
you  support  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  committee  position, 
it  permits  the  continued  orderly  devel- 
opment of  SDI. 

There  is  no  reason  to  get  emotional. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  facts. 
The  Soviets  want  to  kill  our  system. 
The  chief  Soviet  scientist  told  me  that 
himself.  We  need  to  keep  it  going,  be- 


cause it  offers  us  a  great  degree  of 
hope.  The  technologies  that  can  be  de- 
veloped over  the  next  several  decades 
can  be  crucial  in  giving  us  the  kind  of 
security  that  the  American  people 
really  want. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  House  should  be  disturbed 
by  the  fatalism  that  we  hear  coming 
from  the  other  side  of  this  argument. 
The  argxmient  that  was  posed  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  is  that 
some  of  these  missiles  are  going  to  get 
through.  We  cannot  have  a  leak-proof 
defense,  and  therefore  we  should  not 
try  to  build  any  type  of  defense 
against  incoming  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles. 

Most  people  in  this  country,  our 
polls  show,  think  that  this  Congress 
has  already  taken  care  of  it.  They 
think  that  we  do  have  a  defense 
against  incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

We  have  not  been  candid  with  them. 
We  do  not  have  that  defense. 

I  am  reminded  about  what  Churchill 
said  after  the  bomb  hit  Hiroshima. 

He  said,  "Thank  God  we  developed 
this  terrible  technology  before  Mr. 
Hitler  did,  because  the  world  would  be 
a  very  different  place  if  we  hadn't 
done  that." 

Now,  it  is  terrible  technology,  but  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  mentioned,  there  are  many 
very  expert  authorities  in  the  world  on 
our  side  and  the  Soviet  side  who  think 
it  is  possible  to  stop  incoming  ballistic 
missiles. 
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Mr.  Velikov  is  one  of  those  people. 

We  are  asking  a  question  of  this  re- 
search. Our  question  is,  can  we  build 
an  effective  SDI  system?  We  have  to 
devote  resources  to  this  question  to 
give  to  our  scientists  so  that  they  can 
do  experiments,  do  the  laboratory 
work,  and  so  they  can  answer  the 
question  for  this  Congress  and  for  the 
American  people  of  whether  we  can 
build  an  effective  SDI. 

The  more  resources  we  put  into  this 
issue,  the  faster  we  are  going  to  have 
the  answer  and  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terests of  this  country  to  receive  that 
answer  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoiN]  said,  "What  if  the  Soviets 
build  this  shield,  also?" 

My  answer  is  that  I  would  rather 
have  the  Soviets  with  a  shield,  and  I 
think  they  are  going  to  build  it  as  soon 
as  they  can  regardless  of  our  actions,  I 
would  rather  they  had  a  shield  and  we 
had  a  shield  than  have  the  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  rely  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  6%  min- 
utes of  my  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  a  signifi- 
cant moment  here.  There  are  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
forward  full  steam  with  this  system. 
There  are  some  Members  in  this  body 
who  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  termi- 
nated. 

At  least  half  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  are  languishing  somewhere  in 
the  middle.  We  all  in  this  room  under- 
stand that  the  political  struggle  is  over 
where  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  in 
the  middle,  where  they  come  down.  I 
choose  to  address  you  today. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  and  I  have  stated  over 
and  over  again  that  this  was  never  a 
population  shield,  that  it  would  come 
down  to  a  point  defense.  That  is  now  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  conjecture. 

We  said  that  this  system  could  be 
underflown,  and  that  is  not  conjec- 
ture, it  is  now  fact.  No  one  can  argue 
that  this  system  can  shoot  down  cruise 
missiles  or  low-trajectory  submarine- 
launched  missiles  or  bombers. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California,  in  her 
chart  showed  the  futile  nature  of 
trying  to  defend  against  weapons  sys- 
tems that  can  underfly  this  system. 

We  told  our  colleagues  that  it  could 
be  outfoxed.  That  is  now  fact,  not  fan- 
tasy. 

We  told  our  colleagues  that  it  could 
be  overwhelmed.  The  gentlewoman 
from  California  showed  with  brilliant 
exposition  by  the  charts  that  this 
system  could  be  outfoxed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  now  the  time 
to  make  a  decision.  This  is  not  a 
moment  to  languish  in  the  center  with 
both  feet  in  both  camps.  Make  a  judg- 
ment. Make  a  decision.  We  think  that 
the  amendment  before  this  body  to 
terminate  is  the  only  rational  and 
cogent  judgment  that  my  colleagues 
can  make. 

In  arguing  in  support  of  the  Del- 
lums-Boxer  amendment,  I  would  make 
the  following  points.  First  we  want  to 
terminate  President  Reagan's  SDI 
Program  and  move  the  fundamental 
and  necessary  basic  research  away 
from  the  politically  motivated  SDI  or- 
ganization and  place  it  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  DARPA  where  it 
ought  to  be. 

Second,  we  would  argue  that  the 
logic  of  the  ABM  Treaty  continues  to 
be  present  at  this  moment.  The  people 
who  came  together  to  sign  the  ABM 
Treaty  realized  that  without  a  treaty 
we  would  go  forward  in  a  defensive 
missile  race  and  of  course  an  offensive 
missile  system  race.  The  logic  goes  as 
follows:  we  place  an  SDI,  no  matter 
how  flawed,  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
most  reasoned  and  logical  response  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  frankly  cheaper, 
would  be  to  accelerate  and  expand 
their  arsenal  of  offensive  nuclear  mis- 
siles by  several  hundred,  even  several 
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thousind.  I  have  been  here  now 
almosi  18  years  and  I  know  what  the 
dynanics  will  be.  The  Pentagon  will 
come  I  tack  and  say,  "Look,  they  are  ex- 
panding their  offensive  missiles.  We 
must  1 10  w  correspond." 

So  V'e  woxild  have  another  ongoing 
race  t  lat  would  take  us  ad  infinitum 
into  t]  le  future  with  incredible  danger 
militally  as  well  as  economic  chaos 
that  vould  result.  Also  the  competi- 
tion viould  be  between  the  two  defen- 
sive ss  stems  so  an  arms  race  offensive- 
ly anc  an  arms  race  defensively  would 
result  That  is  why  the  treaty  in  the 
first  p  ace. 

Thiid.  we  would  place  $1.3  billion  in 
basic  1  esearch  so  that  we  might  deter- 
mine 1  whether  the  Soviets  are  breaking 
out,  w  J  could  continue  to  engage  in  re- 
searcli  advancement.  All  of  these 
thing!  are  taken  care  of  to  the  txme  of 
$1.3  b  llion.  We  do  not  allow  engaging 
in  test  Ing  and  development  that  would 
abrogi  ^te  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  do  not 
allow  spending  money  to  bend  metal 
to  dev  slop  a  system  that  costs  between 
$75  ai  d  $150  billion  in  the  first  phase 
that  he  gentleman  from  California 
points  out.  that  at  best  would  be  30- 
percei  it  effective. 

Woild  any  of  my  colleagues  with 
their  lest  clothes  on  walk  out  in  the 
rain  w  ith  an  umbrella  that  was  30-per- 
cent e  :f  ective? 

In  t  le  context  of  a  nuclear  war  that 
is  a  I  ross  absurdity  and  a  complete 

Nex;.  we  prohibit  research  that 
would  violate  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion o  '  the  ABM  Treaty.  Last  week  the 
overw  lelming  majority  of  my  col- 
leagut  s  in  this  body  voted  to  maintain 
the  in  tegrity  of  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion <f  the  ABM  Treaty.  Unless  my 
brain  has  taken  flight,  that  means 
that  t  he  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  t  ody  chose  not  to  violate  the  in- 
tegrit  1  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  will  make 
three  points  on  that.  First,  the  ABM 
Treat  i  and  SDI  are  logically  inconsist- 
ent. 1  hey  are  logically  inconsistent. 

Second,  for  the  SDI  to  continue,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  violate  the  ABM 
Treat  r.  That  is  not  Ron  Dellums  talk- 
ing, 1  !t  me  quote  General  Abraham- 
son,  t  le  executive  director  of  the  SDI 
organ  aation.  In  an  article  published 
recen  ly  in  the  Washington  Times, 
whicl  I  will  quote,  the  article  said: 

The  Pentagons  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive di  rector  said  yesterday  the  government 
will  hi  ,ve  to  decide  by  1993  whether  to  Idll 
the  pi  Dgram  or  bacl^  out  of  the  1972  anti- 
balllst  c  missile  treaty,  which  sharply  limits 
supen  ower  missile  defenses. 

Th«  article  goes  on  to  say: 

But  before  that  can  be  undertaken.  Con- 
gress I  nd  the  future  administation  wUl  have 
to  det  (nnine  if  the  program  should  contin- 
ue th«  reby  violating  the  "narrow"  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty,  he  said. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to 
my  C(  illeagues  that  the  more  than  200 
Mem  lers  who  voted  for  the  narrow  in- 


terpretation of  ABM  indicate  that 
logic  and  consistency  and  continuity 
cry  out  for  them  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  To  do  ans^hing  other 
than  that  is  a  violation  of  your  own 
vote,  of  your  own  politics,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  your  own  logic. 

Next,  the  administration  continues 
to  propagandize  that  in  some  way  we 
are  building  this  Astrodome  where  our 
young  children  can  sleep  and  take  us 
back  to  the  naive  days  when  there 
were  no  missiles. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona for  yielding  me  this  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  always 
difficult  to  follow  the  prior  speaker 
who  is  so  eloquent  in  his  opposition  to 
SDI.  I  only  wish  all  of  the  opponents 
would  have  the  courage  to  put  a  zero- 
dollar  figure  on  SDI  and  kill  it  out- 
right rather  than  fool  around  with 
$1.2  billion,  rather  than  trying  to  salve 
their  conscience  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  we  are  still  going  to  do  re- 
search. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  earlier 
today,  and  will  hear  again  that  there 
are  scientists,  those  of  the  opponents, 
who  say,  "Gosh,  it  will  never  work.  It 
is  suspect.  The  software  will  not 
work."  Oxir  scientists  say  it  will  work, 
just  give  us  a  little  time  and  we  will 
work  it  out. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  do  not 
know  who  to  believe,  do  we?  I  think 
one  group  believes  that  SDI  will  work 
more  than  any  other  group  and  that  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  believe  SDI 
will  work  and  they  are  responding  to 
that.  How  do  my  colleagues  think  we 
got  to  Reykjavik  last  year?  How  do  my 
colleagues  think  we  got  to  INF  Treaty 
last  year?  How  do  my  colleagues  think 
we  got  so  far  along  in  Geneva  on 
START  this  year? 

The  President  wiU  not  sign  a 
START  agreement  in  Moscow  in  the 
next  2  or  3  weeks,  but  those  negotia- 
tions are  ongoing  and  SDI  is  the  fuel 
driving  that  engine  toward  an  ultimate 
nuclear  reduction  to  zero  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  argimient  is  really  simple. 
There  are  two  acronyms  for  this  nu- 
clear activity  that  has  occurred  since 
World  War  II  with  us  and  the  Soviets 
and  now  others,  and  they  both  spell 
the  word  MAD.  mutual  assured  de- 
struction, and  mutual  assured  defense. 

Which  would  my  colleagues  pick? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DEHjLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
who  differs  with  me  politically,  for  his 
incredible  generosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  phase  one  system 


does  not  take  us  away  from  mutual  as- 
sured destruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  only  reinforces  it. 

In  my  final  seconds,  let  me  say  that 
we  are  supported  in  this  amendment 
by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 
and  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists with  membership  including  scores 
of  Nobel  laureates  who  have  come  to 
this  position  that  we  espouse.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  support  a 
robust  strategic  defense  research  smd 
strict  adherence  to  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation of  ABM  should  support 
the  Dellimis-Boxer  amendment.  That 
is  an  important  endorsement  as  I  see 
it.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  under- 
stand the  tremendous  power  of  that 
kind  of  rational  understanding  of 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2% 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
yielding  this  time. 

First  of  all.  I  would  just  like  to  men- 
tion a  couple  of  words  with  respect  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  CaUfomia 
[Mrs.  Boxer].  I  am  not  sure  where  she 
got  her  information  on  it.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  if  she  has 
it.  I  requested  her  to  yield  and  she 
would  not.  therefore  in  my  2  minutes  I 
cannot  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  California,  but  she 
said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  offi- 
cial position  is  that  strategic  defense  is 
30-percent  effective. 

That  is  wrong.  That  is  not  their  posi- 
tion. That  is  a.s  far  from  their  position 
as  one  can  possibly  be. 

Second  of  all.  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  quoted  indi- 
viduals such  as  Richard  Perle.  Richard 
Perle  is  in  favor  of  full  fimding  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  To  use  the 
name  of  Richard  Perle  to  justify  a 
slash  of  about  80  percent  in  the  SDI 
budget  is,  in  my  mind,  also  misleading. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  indicate  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  that  the  Del- 
lums amendment  will  not  pass.  I  know 
it  will  not  pass.  We  have  gone  through 
this  debate  a  number  of  times.  The 
high  figure  does  not  pass,  although  it 
should,  and  in  essence  the  de  facto 
zero  which  is  the  DeUums  amendment 
will  not  pass.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  wants  to 
eliminate  it  as  far  as  we  understand.  I 
understand  where  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  coming  from,  I  under- 
stand his  philosophical  perspective.  I 
do  not  appreciate  it,  I  do  not  like  the 
fact  that  if  the  world  desired  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  prevails, 
the  United  States  wiU  remain  vulnera- 
ble to  a  ballistic  missile  attack  wheth- 
er it  be  by  mistake,  by  error,  or  by 
design  by  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  with  a 
nuclear  weairan,  the  United  States  will 
remain  totally  inevitably  and  perpet- 
ually vulnerable  to  an  attack,  or  a 


threatened  attack  by  whatever  coun- 
try It  may  be.  It  is  not  necessarily 
going  to  come  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  may  come  from  a  Third  World  coun- 
try that  inherits  the  capability  of  de- 
ploying not  only  a  ballistic  missile  but 
the  warhead  that  goes  with  it. 

The  Dellums  amendment  is  going  to 
be  defeated.  It  should  be  defeated. 
America  must  not  remain  completely 
v\ilnerable  to  a  ballistic  missile  attack 
or  threat  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  America  is  going  to 
move  from  the  doctrine  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction,  which  I  cannot  jus- 
tify from  a  moral  standpoint,  I  cannot 
justify  it  from  a  strategic  standpoint, 
we  will  have  the  capability  to  do  it. 

There  were  those  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  said  we  could  not 
down  an  airplane,  we  could  not  stop  a 
tank,  we  could  not  stop  anything. 
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They  were  proved  to  be  wrong.  Let 
us  proceed  with  SDI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  final  minute 
we  have  here,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] something  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  regarding  how  he  has  argued 
that  it  is  futile  to  try  to  defend  against 
bombers  or  low-trajectory  missiles, 
ICBM's.  One  reason  I  sought  to 
become  a  U.S.  Congressman  was  to 
make  this  world  safer  for  my  children. 
For  their  sake,  I  reject  the  fatalism  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums],  my  colleague. 

I  thank  God  we  have  people  in  this 
coimtry  who  believe  in  science,  believe 
in  research  and  believe  we  can  perfect 
a  system  to  protect  this  country. 

This  is  no  time  to  kill  SDI,  which 
the  gentleman  candidly  admits  is  the 
intent  of  his  amendment.  We  disagree 
about  the  funding  levels,  but  I  hope 
we  settle  on  the  $3.7  billion  level 
agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

This  vote  on  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment must  be  a  "no"  vote. 

PRIVILEGED  MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  privileged  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dellijms  moves  that  the  Committee 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] is  recognized  for  5  minutes  and 
a  Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
bring  this  privileged  motion  to  the 
floor  not  for  the  purposes  of  executing 
it  but  for  the  purposes  of  seeking  some 
time. 

It  is  almost  an  embarrassment  that 
we    find    ourselves    constrained    into 


these  narrow  confines  of  time,  because 
we  all  know  it  is  important  to  be  able 
to  talk. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  because  I 
cannot  appreciate  the  shots  that  get 
fired  after  the  fact.  This  gentleman 
has  always  been  willing  to  take  the 
floor,  to  take  any  Member  of  this  body 
on  any  of  these  issues  before  us.  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  it  with  dignity,  tried 
to  do  it  with  respect.  I  have  never 
tried  to  challenge  the  motives  of  Mem- 
bers, never  tried  to  challenge  behavior 
of  Members,  have  never  tried  to  sug- 
gest in  any  way  that  Members  are 
coming  in  other  than  intellectually 
honest  terms,  whether  I  disagree  with 
them  politically  or  disagree  with  them 
logicaUy.  I  have  never  presented  it  any 
other  way. 

I  do  not  appreciate  the  distortion  of 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  here. 
Yes,  we  want  to  terminate  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative,  because  we  be- 
lieve it  is  xmnecessary.  it  will  be  inef- 
fective, and  that  it  will  bankrupt  this 
country.  Those  are.  in  my  humble 
opinion,  rational,  cogent  and  intelli- 
gent arg\mients.  and  if  we  had  several 
hours  to  debate  this  issue,  I  feel  su- 
premely confident  to  a  moral  certainty 
that  we  could  convince  the  American 
people  of  the  efficacy  of  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

My  colleagues  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  and  I  have 
talked  about  this,  but  this  debate  does 
not  occur  in  this  body.  We  get  up  and 
read  our  various  speeches,  and  rarely 
do  we  engage. 

This  gentleman  has  always  been  pre- 
pared intellectuaUy  and  politically  to 
debate  on  this  matter. 

The  sum  of  $3.7  billion  is  enough  for 
basic  research,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
bend  metal.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
have  to  go  forward  to  abate  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  those  who  do  not  want  to 
abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty,  I  believe, 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  those  who 
are  fiscally  conservative  and  who  be- 
lieve in  funding  these  programs,  that 
Members  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
support  this  amendment,  because  a 
21.1-percent-effective  system  in  any 
other  program,  as  the  gentlewoman 
points  out,  would  be  laughable. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentlemwoman 
from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  quickly  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  that  I 
am  not  a  fatalistic  person.  I  am  an  op- 
timistic person,  very  optimistic.  That 
is  why  I  ran  for  Congress.  But  I  am 
also  not  dimib.  and  I  know  when  some- 
thing does  not  work,  and  we  are  spend- 
ing billions,  and  it  is  the  biggest  pro- 
gram in  the  defense  budget  that  I,  rep- 
resenting my  constituents,  am  not 
going  to  spend  their  good  money  for  a 
bad  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter], 


my  good  friend,  that  I  will  send  him 
each  and  every  copy  of  all  the  docu- 
mentation supporting  those  charts.  I 
will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time  for  just  a  moment, 
there  is  a  response.  Star  Wars  is  not 
the  response.  Negotiating  an  arms 
treaty  and  moving  this  country  and 
this  world  in  the  context  of  arms  con- 
trol and  moving  away  from  the  bizarre 
notions  of  nuclear  war  is  the  way  we 
protect  the  next  generation  of  our 
children  and  their  children  and  their 
children's  children.  It  is  not  engaging 
in  some  bizarre  technology  in  space 
that  is  going  to  ruin  us  economically 
and  militarily. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this,  and  I  would  like  to  address  a 
couple  of  issues. 

One  is  whether  SDI  would  work 
against  ballistic  missiles.  Everyone 
who  has  testified  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  vouchsafed  for 
the  fact  that  against  cruise  missiles. 
SDI  is  zero  effective. 

What  will  we  buy  for  the  trillion  dol- 
lars we  have  put  into  space?  We  would 
simply,  if  it  worked  100  percent 
against  ballistic  missUes.  we  would 
simply  change  the  nature  of  the  arms 
race  and  have  a  trillion  dollars  of  ex- 
penditures, and  have  a  cruise  missile 
race  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  Ronald 
Reagan,  because  we  have  heard  about 
bargaining  chips,  and  let  me  quote 
from  March  23,  1988,  where  he  said, 
"SDI  is  not  a  bargaining  chip."  He 
said,  "We  will  research  it;  we  will  de- 
velop it;  and  when  it  is  ready  we  will 
deploy  it." 

Do  not  give  us  bargaining  chip  stuff. 
Its  advocates  want  it  deployed,  and  it 
is  not  going  to  work.  It  does  not  add  to 
America's  security. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  really  boils  down 
to  a  debate  between  people  who  be- 
lieve that  another  weapon  system  at 
the  expense  of  someone  else's  security 
will  provide  greater  security,  versus 
those  peopole  who  recognize  the  reali- 
ty that  the  next  generations  of  first- 
strike  weapons  wUl  not  bring  us  closer 
to  security;  it  will  bring  us  that  much 
closer  to  insecurity. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
violent  opposition  to  the  amendment 
proffered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums],  my  friend. 
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2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
California  [Mr.  Huwter],  my  col- 
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of  the  12  people  who  run  the 

of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is 

p(^tical  question. 

technical  question  Is  another 
The  man  who  gave  us  the 
bomb,   Dr.   Edward  Teller, 
is   there   Is   a   way   to   defend 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  it  is 
worth  the  time  of  this  Con- 
,o  explore  that  question.  Can  we 
an  effective  SDI  deterrent? 
we    spend    some    money    on 
that  question  of  our  technical 
I,  we  will  not  get  an  answer, 
important  for  us  to  devote  sub- 
resources  to  this  question,  and 
exactly  what  we  are  debating 
and  to  kill  this  program  would 
1  lajor  disservice  to  the  people  of 
States  who  are  not  def  end- 
tdday    against   incoming   ballistic 


Chairman,   will 


KASICH.    Mr, 

g^tleman  yield? 

KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
ink  there  is  any  question  that 
anybddy  would  argue  that  with  a 
cruis€  missile,  that  cannot  be  effective. 
Every  body  knows  it  cannot.  We  sat  in 
comnittee,  and  we  listened  to  that. 
But  Di  hen  you  look  at  the  war  between 
Iran   md  Iraq  and  the  incredible  in- 


crease in  the  number  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile attacks  in  that  war,  we  would  be 
foolhardy  not  to  move  forward  with 
this  kind  of  a  system. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  the  security  of  this  Nation,  and  if 
a  missile  is  laimched  by  some  crazy 
person,  whether  it  be  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  from  Iran  or  wherever,  we 
must  protect  our  citizenry,  and  right 
now  we  do  not  have  the  ability  to  do 
that.  If  someone  launches  a  missile  at 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago,  we 
are  going  to  lose  several  million 
himian  beings.  That  is  the  bottom 
line. 
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And  to  not  pay  attention  to  that 
eventuality  is  to  be  irresponsible.  And 
we  in  this  body  must  do  everjrthing  we 
can  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

There  were  people  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  that  said  we  should  close  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  because  there  was 
not  anything  left  to  invent.  But  there 
were  more  things  to  invent.  SDI  will 
work.  The  himian  mind,  if  it  can  con- 
ceive of  a  program  that  will  shoot 
down  incoming  missiles  if  we  appropri- 
ate the  funds  to  do  it,  it  will  work. 

Mr.  Carlucci  just  said  recently  that 
saying  SDI  will  not  work  is  like  saying 
helicopters  would  not  work  10  years 
before  we  invented  them.  We  should 
give  this  program  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  it  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  AuCoin  that  strate- 
gic defense  cannot  defend  or  is  not  de- 
signed to  defend  against  cruise  mis- 
siles or  bombers.  No.  1,  that  is  not  the 
case;  strategic  defense  can  be  multilay- 
ered  in  its  ability  to  defend  against 
projectiles.  No.  2,  we  are  spending,  I 
think  in  the  gentleman's  subcommit- 
tee if  I  am  not  mistaken— and  let  me 
finish  my  statement— if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken we  are  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  one  of  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittees  researching  the 
Issue  of  how  to  protect  ourselves  more 
effectively  against  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  United 
States  is  going  to  defend  itself  against 
bombers,  we  should  defend  ourselves 
against  cruise  missiles  and  if  cruise 
missiles,  obviously  strategic  missiles  as 
well. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  very  quickly. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  tell  the 
gentleman  that  General  Abrahamson, 
his  guru  on  this  subject,  has  testified 
before  our  committee  and  I  assume  his 
committee  as  well  that  SDI  carmot 
work  against— it  has  not  solved  the 
problems  against  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  COURTER.  There  are  space- 
based  assets  with  regard  to  SDI  that 
are  uniquely  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  ballistic  missiles  outside  of 
the  atmosphere.  I  will  take  back  my 
time.  There  are  other  aspects  on  com- 
ponents and  different  types  of  strate- 
gic defense  that  are  designed  to  defend 
against  the  cruise  missile.  It  stands  to 
reason  a  cruise  missile  goes  slower,  a 
cruise  missile  goes  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  gives  a  large  signal,  a  cruise 
missile  does  not  go  any  faster  than  an 
airplane.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  can  stop 
a  ballistic  missile  going  through  space 
at  thousands  of  miles  an  hour,  logic 
would  dictate  that  we  can  stop  a  cruise 
missile  going  through  the  atmosphere 
at  a  much  lower  rate. 

Let  me  just  mention  the  fact  that 
one  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  New 
York  City  debating  this  particular 
issue.  And  one  of  the  adversaries,  one 
of  the  people  that  from  my  perspec- 
tive and  view  of  the  world  liked  the 
fact  that  America  is  vulnerable,  and  I 
do  not,  I  asked  the  gentleman  what  is 
protecting  us  now  and  he  said 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  gentleman's  words  be 
taken  down.  The  gentleman  has  cast 
aspersions  upon  the  motives  of  people 
in  this  body  who  are  on  this  side  of 
the  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  California  please 
state  the  words  that  he  is  objecting  to? 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  words  to 
be  taken  down. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  said  that  proponents  did 
not 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  report  the  words  taken 
down. 

The  gentleman  wiU  please  suspend. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  words  that 
the  gentleman  objects  to  that  are  to 
be  taken  down. 

While  we  are  waiting,  the  Chair  will 
state  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  rise? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  there  is  no 
controversy  at  this  point.  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMS]  withdraws  his  request. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  [Jellums-Boxer  amendment 
which  would  cut  the  President's  request  of 
$4.5  billion  to  $1.3  billion  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  in  fiscal  year  1989.  The 
amendment  terminates  the  administration's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
[SDIO]  and  creates  the  Strategic  Technology 
Research  Office  [STROJ.  The  $1.3  billion 
figure  is  the  amount  the  SDIO  requested  for 
basic  research  for  SDI. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  in  1972  our  country  signed 
the  Antiballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  treaty  is  significant  be- 
cause without  it  the  defensive  missile  race  will 
escalate,  creating  a  con^esponding  offensive 
arms  race  to  overwhelm  the  developing  de- 
fensive systems.  This  treaty  made  sense  in 
1972  and  rt  makes  sense  today.  By  escalating 
the  star  wars  program,  the  administration  is 
encouraging  the  Soviets  to  develop  new,  more 
advanced  offensive  systems,  which  is  exactly 
what  the  ABM  Treaty  sought  to  prevent.  This 
is  only  one  of  many  reason  why  SDI  should 
be  terminated. 

We  must  add  to  this  the  hard  fact  that  SDI 
may  not  be  deployable.  No  one  knows  if  SDI 
will  work.  I  do  not  understand  how  this  admin- 
istration can  justify  spending  billions  of  taxpay- 
er dollars  on  a  system  that,  by  definition,  must 
someday  violate  the  ABM  Treaty,  when  this 
same  administration  is  not  even  sure  if  it  will 
work.  This  would  be  understandable  if  SDI 
could  be  viewed  as  a  deteaent  to  nuclear  an- 
nihilation, but  SDI  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
and  accelerate  the  arms  race. 

We  have  over  20  million  people  in  our  coun- 
try living  in  poverty  and  over  a  million  who 
have  no  place  to  live  but  in  the  streets.  The 
billions  of  dollars  already  spent  on  SDI  and 
the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  projected 
for  the  future  of  SDI  would  be  better  spent  on 
Americans  who  truly  need  help. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support- 
ing the  Dellums-Boxer  amendment  that  takes 
strides  toward  the  eventual  elimination  of  the 
costly  and  questionable  star  wars  program. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  [X)RGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, building  a  strong  defense  requires  tough 
choices,  especially  during  a  time  when  we  are 
wrestling  to  reduce  budget  deficits.  Against 
the  backdrop  of  $200  billion  deficits,  it's  no 
surprise  that  a  massive  spending  program  for 
a  questionable  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI]  has  spariced  so  much  debate  and  con- 
troversy. 

To  get  a  clearer  picture  on  SDI,  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  recently  complet- 
ed an  extensive  review  of  the  SDI  Program. 
Drawing  upon  a  nonpartisan  panel  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  scientists  and  engineers,  OTA  con- 
cluded the  present  SDI  Program  raises  more 
questions  that  it  answers;  that  it  offers  not  a 
secure  defense  against  nuclear  attack,  but 
only  the  illusion  of  defense.  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  OTA  report  as  de- 
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The  OTA  project  determined  that  SDI  as 
now  conceived  could  not  protect  itself  against 
antisatellite  attacks  and  enemy  countermeas- 
ures;  could  not  demonstrate  its  cost  effective- 
ness; could  not  solve  the  enormous  software 
problem  of  coordinating  an  Integrated  battle 
management  system;  and  generally  could  r>ot 
achieve  SDI's  announced  goals.  Even  more 
damning,  the  OTA  report  concluded: 

There  would  be  a  significant  probal)illty 
that  the  first  (and  presumably  only)  time 
the  ballistic  missile  defense  system  were 
used  In  a  real  war,  it  would  suffer  a  cata- 
strophic failure. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  system  in  whrch  we 
should  invest  another  $6  billion  next  year,  on 
top  of  tfie  $12  bilton  already  expended.  In- 
stead, it's  time  to  remold  the  program  and  set 
it  on  a  nrK>re  realistic  budget  track,  as  urged 
by  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

I  suggest  that  the  [)ellums  amendment  will 
permit  us  to  do  so.  It  will  provide  $1.2  billion 
next  year— or  twice  the  annual  expenditure 
level  for  strategic  programs  of  the  1970's.  It 
will  enable  us  to  pursue  a  robust  research 
program  on  the  most  promising  strategic  de- 
fense technologies,  including  surveillance, 
tracking,  and  kill  assessment;  directed  energy 
weapons;  kinetic  energy  weapons;  and  battle 
management  research.  But  it  will  so  at  a  level 
and  in  a  manner  that  prevents  us  from  bleed- 
ing research  and  development  accounts  for 
other  vital  defense  programs  and  from  rushing 
into  a  wasteful  and  provocative  scheme  of 
eariy  SDI  deployment. 

A  vigorous  research  program  on  strategic 
defense  can  offer  leverage  in  negotiating 
arms  reductions  with  the  Soviets.  But  I  wouM 
caution  against  becoming  so  enamoured  of 
new  weapons — even  defensive  ones— that  we 
lose  sight  of  even  more  promising  and  inex- 
pensive ways  to  reduce  the  risks  of  accidental 
war. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  need  to  press  for- 
ward with  an  expanded  role  for  the  newly  es- 
tablished nuclear  risk  reduction  centers.  I  refer 
as  well  to  the  need  to  l>egin  a  sturdy  program 
of  research  on  accidental  launch  preventk>n 
and  recall  systems,  including  self-destruct  ca- 
pabilities for  already  launched  ICBM's.  As  it 
now  stands,  we  can  destroy  errant  test  mis- 
siles at  the  launch  site;  we  cannot,  however, 
recall  or  destroy  a  nuclear-armed  missile — 
even  though  it  was  launched  in  error.  Nor  can 
the  Soviets  do  likewise.  We  also  need  im- 
proved protection  systems  against  accidental 
or  unauthorized  launches  by  any  nation  of 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles. 

In  a  word,  let's  pursue  a  vigorous  program 
of  research  on  promising  strategic  defense 
technologies.  But  let's  do  so  without  forgetting 
wider  defense  requirements,  without  ignoring 
the  need  to  reduce  budget  deficits,  and  with- 
out shortchanging  more  likely  ways  to  prevent 
the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24, 1988] 
SDI  Faulted  in  2-Year  Hnx  Study 
(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 
President  Reagan's  proposed  missUe  de- 
fense system  likely  would  "suffer  a  cata- 
strophic failure"   the  first— and  therefore 
only— time  it  was  used  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  the 


congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA)  has  concluded  after  a  study  of 
almost  two  years. 

The  nonpartisan  scientific  group,  taking 
sharp  issue  with  Reagan's  vision  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  said  in  a 
report  not  yet  released  to  the  public  that 
the  detailed  computer  instructions  needed 
to  destroy  thousands  of  warheads  streaking 
towards  the  United  States  probably  cannot 
"\x  produced  In  the  foreseeable  future." 

It  also  said  that  the  timetable  for  missile 
defense  deployment  In  the  mid-1990s  estal>- 
lished  by  SDI  officials  requires  "an  act  of 
faith"  in  assuming  that  the  system  could  in- 
definitely stop  a  sutistantial  portion  of 
Soviet  missiles  t>ecause  there  is  no  scientific 
evidence  to  date  to  support  that  assump- 
tion. 

The  conclusions  are  among  the  principal 
findings  of  a  900-page  report  on  SDI  pre- 
pared by  OTA'S  staff,  which  was  given 
access  to  classified  SDI  data  and  drew 
advice  from  an  expert  panel  containing  SDI 
supporters  and  opponents. 

Public  release  of  an  unclassified  version  of 
the  report  has  been  withheld  for  seven 
months  by  Pentagon  officials,  who  say  it 
contains  sensitive  information.  Although 
three  of  the  report's  chapters  remain  in  dis- 
pute, SDI  officials  last  month  cleared  nine 
others,  including  a  summary  chapter  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Post. 

The  Pentagon  is  pursuing  a  plaimed  first 
phase  missile  defense  deployment  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $150  billion.  Congress  has  al- 
ready slashed  the  Reagan  administration's 
aimual  requests  for  SDI  funds  by  roughly 
30  percent  and  barred  elalwrate  tests  of  the 
space  weapons  needed  In  the  initial  antimis- 
sile scheme. 

Reagan  has  asserted  that  the  program  can 
ultimately  be  a  "space  security  shield"  for 
the  U.S.  population,  and  has  resisted  efforts 
by  the  Soviets  to  restrict  its  development  as 
part  of  a  future  arms  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets'  demand  for  such  re- 
strictions was  reiterated  during  Moscow 
meetings  last  week  between  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

The  OTA  report's  overall  conclusion  is 
that,  despite  five  years  and  $12  billion 
worth  of  scientific  research,  "many  ques- 
tions remain  about  the  feasibility  of  meet- 
ing SDI  goals,"  which  Include  at  the  outset 
substantial  disruption  of  a  Soviet  missile 
attack  and  in  later  stages  "elimination  of 
the  threat  posed"  by  Soviet  missiles. 

Noting  that  the  nation  "would  not  want  to 
base  a  major  change  in  its  nuclear  strategy 
on  a  [missUe  defense]  ...  in  which  it  had 
little  confidence,"  the  OTA  report  cau- 
tioned that  the  system's  sheer  complexity 
suggested  "there  would  always  lie  Irresolva- 
ble questions  about  how  dependable  .  .  . 
[the  computer]  software  was." 

OTA  noted  that  "no  existing  [military  or 
civilian]  systems  must  operate  autonomotis- 
ly  in  the  face  of  deliberate  enemy  attempts 
to  destroy  them,"  making  the  design  of  SDI 
software  an  unprecedented  challenge,  with 
proof  of  success  impossible. 

"Extrapolating  from  past  experience  .  .  . 
it  appears  to  OTA  that  the  complexity  of 
[ballistic  missile  defense],  the  uncertainty 
...  of  the  requirements  it  must  meet,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  technology  it  must  con- 
trol would  Impose  a  significant  probability 
of  software-induced  catastrophic  failure  in 
the  system's  first  real  battle,"  the  report 
said. 

The  OTA  report  said  missUe  defense  sci- 
entists and  engineers  have  produced  "Im- 
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technical  achievements"  over  the 

,  years  and  recently  Identified  'most 

( aps  between  today's  technology  and 

nteded  for  highly  effective  ballistic 

lefenses." 

"there  is  broad  agreement  in  the 

community  that  significant  parts 

1  esearch  being  carried  out  under  the 

gram]  are  in  the  national  interest," 

not  entirely  rule  out  that  "such 

ents  may  someday  (aOcumulate  to 

basis  for  a  highly  effective  missile 
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report  also  expressed  skepticism 
„.^    remaining    teclinical    problems 
e  ^entually  be  solved  and  called  fresh 
n  to  a  host  of  potential  Soviet  meas- 
counter  a  ballistic  missile  defense, 
said  had  not  been  adequately  stud- 
managers. 

P.  Judd,  the  chief  scientist  for 

-  yesterday  that  "while  it  is  not  our 

to  comment  on  reports  before  they 

d,  the  SDI  Organization  believes 

=v^...  OTA  report  reflects  a  decidedly 

w  instructive  assessment  than  previous 

...  by  OTA"  on  the  program. 
.,  who  served  on  the  study's  advisory 
1  cfore  he  came  to  SDI  from  the  Los 
National  Laboratory  in  Albuquer- 
_.  apparently  referring  to  a  1985  OTA 
s  tatlng  that  an  effective  U.S.  missile 
( lould  not  be  devised  "if  the  Soviets 
det  irmined  to  deny  it  to  us." 

said  "in  some  areas,  we  find  some  of 

"A]  report's  conclusions  to  be  unduly 

but  he  declined  to  comment 

^>ecifically   until   it  is   formally   re- 

1  text  month. 

jf  the  report's  principal  themes  is 
Soviet  countermeasures  to  a 
'based  missile  defense  could  be 
and  less  costly  to  develop 
exotic  space-based  weaponry  and 
sensors  currently  on  Defense  De- 
drawing  boards. 

part  of  the  complex  development, 

jn  and  deployment  scheme  [for  an 

nissile  defense]  would  have  to  work 

on   schedule,"    the   report   said. 

,  the  Soviets  could  be  well  on  the 

neutralizing"  it  before  it  was  com- 


,he  difficulty,  according  to  OTA,  is 

.1  te  proposed  starting  point  for  full- 

c  evelopment  of  an  initial  missUe  de- 

a  ystem  is  so  early  that  SDI  managers 

m  no  way  of  ensuring  they  could,  in 

aeutralize  likely  Soviet  countermeas- 

more  effective  weapons  later  on. 

^,    space-based    lasers    and    particle 

wiiich  could  potentially  defeat  early 

countermeasures  in  the  third  phase 

SDI  deployment  will  not  be  proven 

for  at  least  a  decade,  the  report 

a  result,  U.S.  "commitment  in  the 

._  to  phase-one  deployment  would 

an  act  of  faith  that  phase  three 

jrove  feasible." 

OTA   report   said   potential   Soviet 
.jineasxires  include  firing  missiles  car- 
1  [uclear  warheads  at  U.S.  space  weap- 
overhead,  launcliing  thousands 
repUcas  or  decoys  and  dellber- 
iLnming  U.S.  radars, 
report  said  that,  despite  SDI  claims 
t^ese   and  other   threats  have   been 
in  depth,  a  search  of  SDI  and  con- 
files  turned  up  "Little  analysis  of 
of  Soviet  space  weapons  that 
je  used  to  attack  a  U.S.  missile  de- 
twlftly  degrading  its  effectiveness. 
I  said  SDI  officials  maintain  that  U.S. 
weapons  could  be  designed  to  survive 
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a  direct  nuclear  attack.  But  the  investiga- 
tors concluded  instead  that  such  an  attack 
"would  pose  a  significant  threat  to  all  three 
defense  system  phases"  envisoned  by  the 
Pentagon  for  deployment  between  1995  and 
2015. 

If  the  Soviets  wanted  to,  they  could  resort 
to  such  an  attack  "before  the  [initial] 
system  was  fully  deployed,"  when  It  is  most 
vulnerable,  effectively  preventing  its  oper- 
ation, the  report  said. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  OTA  REPORT 

Excerpts  from  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  report  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative: 

"After  30  years  of  [missile  defense]  re- 
search .  .  .  the  dedication  and  ingenuity  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  scientists  and  engineers 
have  produced  many  impressive  technical 
achievements  .  .  .  For  now,  however,  many 
questions  remain  about  the  feasibility  of 
achieving  SDI  goals." 

"Nobody  now  knows  how  to  calculate,  let 
alone    demonstrate    to    the    Soviets  .  .  . 
whether  the  criterion  of  'cost  effectiveness 
at  the  margin'  has  been  met  by  any  pro- 
posed [missile  defense]  system." 

"In  general,  many  scientists  and  engineers 
working  on  the  SDI  have  agreed  that 
[Soviet]  countermeasures  may  well  be  feasi- 
ble ...  in  the  near  term.  However,  both 
within  and  outside  SDIO,  there  is  some  dis- 
sent on  the  potential  type,  quality,  number, 
and  deployment  times  of  Soviet  counter- 
measures." 

"There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
much  more  experimentation  is  needed 
on  .  .  .  [warhead]  decoys.  Very  little  SDI 
money  has  gone  to  [their]  .  .  .  design,  con- 
struction, and  testing." 

"There  has  been  little  analysis  of  any  kind 
of  space-based  threats  to  .  .  .  system  surviv- 
ability. ...  In  particular.  SDIO  and  its  con- 
tractors have  conducted  no  serious  study  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  both  occupy  space 
with  comparable  [missUe  defense]  systems." 

"It  appears  that  direct-ascent  nuclear 
antisatellite  weapons  would  pose  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  all  three  defense  system 
phases  [envisioned  by  SDI  officials],  but 
particularly  to  the  first  two." 

"A  [comprehensive  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense] ...  is  likely  to  be  the  most  complex 
system  ever  constructed.  .  .  .  There  may 
always  be  irresolvable  questions  about  how 
dependable  .  .  .  software  would  be.  .  .  .  The 
relatively  slow  rate  of  improvement  in  soft- 
ware engineeting  technology  makes  it 
appear  unlikely  to  OTA  that  this  situation 
will  be  substantially  alleviated  in  the  fore- 
seeable future." 

"In  OTA'S  judgment,  there  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant probability  that  the  first  (and  pre- 
sumably only)  time  the  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  were  used  in  a  real  war.  It 
would  suffer  a  catastrophic  failure." 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  will  decide  how  much  we  are  going 
to  be  spending  on  something  that  will  never 
work  the  way  it  is  supposed  to.  Something 
which  would  suffer,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  "a  catastrophic  fail- 
ure" if  it  Is  ever  needed.  Something  which 
may  actually  call  down  the  nuclear  strike  it  is 
designed  to  prevent.  Yet  here  we  stand — not 
debating  if  SDI  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.  But  debating  what  level  we  will  spend 
on  a  program  that  we  can  never  be  sure  of. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  likelihood  we  will  ap- 
prove an  amendment  which  authorizes  $3.5 
billion  for  SDI.  Just  think  what  else  we  could 


do  with  this  money.  We  could  put  food  on  the 
table  for  thousands  of  hungry  children.  We 
could  provide  child  care  and  job  trainir>g  for 
mothers  trapped  in  poverty.  We  could  provide 
prenatal  care  so  that  our  future  children  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  grow  up  healthy.  We 
could  improve  the  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  youths.  We  could  provide 
quality  housing  for  those  without  All  of  these 
things  are  within  our  grasp,  yet  we're  letting 
them  slip  through  our  fingers  by  throwing  our 
money  away  by  putting  lasers  and  other  high 
technology  equipment  into  space — unsure  if  it 
will  work  at  all. 

Let's  support  the  Dellums-Boxer  amend- 
ment. Let's  take  the  toys  away  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. Instead  of  providing  bombs  in  space, 
let's  provide  hope  for  those  without  it.  We  can 
do  it,  if  we  have  the  conscious.  If  we  have  the 
will. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1445 

VACATING  ROIXCAIX  NO.  99 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois)  (during  the  vote). 
The  Chair  will  annoimce  that  this 
vote  by  electronic  device  is  being  va- 
cated due  to  a  malfunction  in  the 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— ayes  118,  noes  299.  not  voting 
14,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  99] 

AYES- 118 

Ackerman 

Espy 

Martinez 

Alexander 

Evans 

Matsui 

Atkins 

Pelghan 

MavToules 

AuColn 

Flake 

Mfume 

Bates 

FoglietU 

MlUer  (CA) 

Beilenson 

Ford  (MI) 

MineU 

Berman 

Ford  (TN) 

Mnakley 

Bonior 

Frank 

Moody 

Bonker 

Garcia 

Morrison  (CT> 

Boxer 

Gejdenson 

Mrazek 

Brennan 

Gephardt 

Oakar 

Brooks 

Olickman 

Oberstar 

Brown  (CA) 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Bruce 

Gray  (PA) 

Owens  (NY) 

Bryant 

Guarinl 

Panetta 

Carper 

Hall  (OH) 

Pease 

Clay 

Hayes  (ID 

Pelosl 

Coellio 

Hertel 

Perkins 

CoUtns 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Conte 

Jontz 

Rodino 

Conyers 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowskl 

Coyne 

Kennedy 

Roybal 

Crockett 

KUdee 

Russo 

E>eFazio 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Dellums 

Leach  (lA) 

Savage 

Dixon 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sawyer 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Scheuer 

Downey 

Leland 

Schneider 

Durbln 

Levin  (MI) 

Schroeder 

Dymally 

Levine  (CA) 

Schumer 

Early 

Lewis  (GA) 

Shays 

Eckart 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sikorski 

Edwards  (CA) 

Markey 

Skaggs 
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CO 

Smith  (FL) 

Torres 

Weiss 

Solan 

Towns 

Wheat 

St  Germain 

Traflcant 

Williams 

Stark 

Traxler 

Wolpe 

Studds 

Vlsclosky 

Wyden 

Swift 

Walgren 

Synar 

Waxman 
NOES-299 

Akaka 

Frenzel 

Mazzoll 

Anderson 

Frost 

McCandless 

Andrews 

Gallegly 

McCloskey 

Annunzio 

GaUo 

McCollum 

Anthony 

Gaydos 

McOery 

Applegate 

Gekas 

McCurdy 

Archer 

Gibbons 

McEwen 

Armey 

Oilman 

McOrath 

Aspin 

Gingrich 

McHugh 

Badham 

Goodling 

McMillan  (NO 

Baker 

Gordon 

McMillen  (MD) 

Ballenger 

Gradison 

Meyers 

Barnard 

Grandy 

Michel 

Bartlett 

Grant 

MiUer  (OH) 

Barton 

Gray  (XL) 

Miller  (WA) 

Bateman 

Green 

Mollnari 

Bennett 

Gregg 

Mollohan 

Bentley 

Gunderson 

Montgomery 

Bereuter 

Hall(TX) 

Moorhead 

BevUl 

Hamilton 

MoreUa 

BUbray 

Hammerschmidt  Morrison  (WA) 

Billrakls 

Hansen 

Murphy 

BlUey 

Harris 

Murtha 

Boehlert 

Hatcher 

Myers 

Boggs 

Hayes  (LA) 

Nagle 

Boland 

Heney 

Natcher 

Borskl 

Hefner 

Neal 

Bosco 

Henry 

Nelson 

Boucher 

Herger 

Nichols 

Broomfleld 

HUer 

Nielsen 

Brown  (CO) 

Hochbrueckner 

Olin 

Buechner 

Holloway 

Ortiz 

Bunnlng 

Hopkins 

Owens  (OT) 

Burton 

Horton 

Oxley 

Bustamante 

Houghton 

Packard 

Byron 

Hoyer 

Parris 

Callahan 

Hubbard 

Pashayan 

CampbeU 

Huckaby 

Patterson 

Cardln 

Hughes 

Penny 

Can- 

Hunter 

Pepper 

Chandler 

Hutto 

Petri 

Chapman 

Hyde 

Pickett 

ChappeU 

Inhofe 

Pickle 

Cheney 

Ireland 

Porter 

Cnarke 

Jeffords 

Price 

Clement 

Jenkins 

PurseU 

dinger 

Johnson  (CT) 

Quillen 

Coats 

Johnson  (SD) 

RahaU 

Coble 

Jones  (NO 

Ravenel 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  (TN) 

Regula 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kanjorski 

Rhodes 

Combest 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Cooper 

Kasich 

Ridge 

CoughUn 

Kemp 

Rinaldo 

Courter 

Kennelly 

RItter 

Craig 

Kolbe 

Roberto 

Cmx 

Koltcr 

Robinson 

Dannemeyer 

Konnyu 

Roe 

Darden 

Kostmayer 

Rogers 

Davis  (IL) 

Kyi 

Rose 

Davis  (MI) 

LaFalce 

Roth 

de  la  Garza 

Lagomarsino 

Roukema 

DeLay 

Lancaster 

Rowland  (CTD 

Derrick 

Lantos 

Rowland  (GA) 

DeWlne 

LatU 

Salki 

Dickinson 

Leath  (TX) 

Saxton 

Dicks 

Lent 

Schaefer 

Dingell 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schuette 

DioGuardi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schulze 

Donnelly 

Lightfoot 

Sensenbrenner 

Doman  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Sharp 

Dowdy 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Dreier 

Uoyd 

Shumway 

Dwyer 

Lott 

Shuster 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lowery  (CA) 

SLslsky 

Emerson 

Lujan 

Skeen 

English 

Luken,  Thomas    Skelton 

Erdreich 

Lukens.  Donald    Slattery 

Fascell 

Lungren 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Fawell 

Mack 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Fazio 

MacKay 

■Smith  (lA) 

Fields 

Madigan 

Smith  (NE) 

Fish 

Manton 

.Smith  (NJ) 

FUppo 

Marlenee 

Smith  (TX) 

Florio 

Martin  (IL) 

.Smith.  Denny 

Foley 

Martin  (NY) 

(OR) 
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Smith.  Robert 

Sweeney 

Walker 

(NH) 

SwindaU 

Watkins 

Smith,  Robert 

TaUon 

Weber 

(OR) 

Tauke 

Weldon 

Snowe 

Tauzin 

Whittaker 

Solomon 

Taylor 

Whitten 

Spence 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wilson 

Spratt 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wise 

Staggers 

TorriceUi 

Wolf 

Stallings 

Upton 

Wortley 

Stangeland 

Valentine 

WyUe 

Stenholm 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Stratton 

Vento 

Young  (AK) 

Stump 

Volkmer 

Young  (PL) 

Sundquist 

Vucanovich 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

BlaggI 

Hastert 

Ray 

Boulter 

Hawkins 

Stokes 

Daub 

McDade 

Ddall 

Duncan 

Mica 

Yates 

Dyson 

Nowak 

D  1525 


D  1510 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Yates  for.  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Daub  against. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

ANNOTTNCEBCENT  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  prior  to  the  next  vote 
Members  will  be  advised  whether  or 
not  the  electronic  voting  system  is  op- 
erating. 

The  technicians  are  working  on  the 
system  and  hopefully  by  the  time  we 
complete  debate  on  the  next  amend- 
ment the  system  will  be  operational. 

AMENDMENT  0»TERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
pursuant  to  the  nile.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson: 
Strike  out  section  211  (page  19.  line  13 
through  line  18)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

SEC.  211.  FUNDING  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1989. 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  not  more  than  $3,701,000,000  may 
\x  obligated  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  wiU  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member 
in  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  thanks  all 
the  Members  for  their  patience  in  the 
last  rollcall  which  was  unavoidable. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  my  amendment 
to  fund  SDI  at  $3.7  billion  is  the  same 
as  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
figure.  I  am  compelled  to  offer  this 
amendment  because  the  "king  of  the 
hill"  does  not  allow  the  committee  po- 
sition to  be  considered  or  voted  on. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  House 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  an  issue  as  important  as 
SDI.  The  committee's  figure  of  $3.7 
billion  had  strong  bipartisan  support 
when  we  marked  up  this  year's  bill,  in- 
cluding my  support  and  that  of  Chair- 
man ASFIN. 

I  have  heard  several  of  my  Democrat 
colleagues  argue  here  today  that  $3.7 
billion  is  where  they  would  like  SDI  to 
end  up  after  conference.  Just  once  I 
wish  the  House  would  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  what  it  honestly  believes  is 
the  right  figure  for  SDI. 

Let  me  Just  emphasize  that  provid- 
ing $3.7  billion  for  SDI  represents  no 
real  growth  over  the  fiscal  year  1988 
SDI  budget.  It  provides  approximately 
3-percent  inflation  only. 

Moreover,  $3.7  billion  is  an  18-per- 
cent reduction  from  the  President's 
amended  budget  figure  for  SDI.  and  a 
40-percent  reduction  from  the  Presi- 
dent's original  fiscal  year  1989  budget. 
If,  as  I  expect,  the  House  adopts  the 
Bennett  amendment,  it  will  have  re- 
duced the  fiscal  year  1989  SDI  budget 
by  50  percent.  There  is  only  one  way 
that  the  House  can  approve  the  com- 
mittee's position  on  SDI  funding— it 
must  defeat  the  Bennett  amendment 
which  will  be  voted  on  after  this 
amendment. 

Providing  no  real  growth  for  a  Presi- 
dent's highest  priority  program  is  bad 
policy.  Let's  not  make  the  problem 
worse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
my  amendment  and,  more  important- 
ly, to  vote  "no"  on  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CotJRTER], 
who  has  long  had  a  real  interest  in 

this  program. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  for  yielding  me  the 
remaining  time  on  this  important 
amendment. 

The  one  point  I  guess  I  want  to 
make  very  clear  is  the  fact  that  is  the 
committee  position.  As  much  as  the 
rules  require,  because  of  the  king-of- 
the-hill  situation,  we  have  the  Dickin- 
son amendment  at  $3.7  billion.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  for  everybody 
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[osltlon  of  the  gentleman  from 
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Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

v<Jted  $3.7  billion.  This  position  is 

real  growth  over  last  year.  It  Is 
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is  the  position  certainly  that 

ought  to  vote  for.  You  must 

►n'the  committee  position.  It  is 

A  ipin  position,  the  Dickinson  posl- 

13.7  billion.  This  Is  the  key  vote. 

second  thing  I  wanted  to  say  is 

had.  because  of  this  debate, 
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,  according  to  other  perspectives. 

1  larticular  position  means  that  all 
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about  computer  errors,  we 

l^adone  in  this  body  as  we  were 

here;  we  saw  the  lights  flash, 

liembers'  "no"  votes  were  put  on 

yes"  column,   and  "yes"  votes 

put  on  the  "no"  column.  There 

gentleman  who  correctly  polnt- 

that  there  was  a  software  prob- 

Jut  if  you  have  a  software  prob- 

a  ballistic  missile  program,  it 

launched  by  error.  This  body 

vote  yes  on  this  $3.7  billion,  the 

of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

and  no  real  Increase  over  last 


strategic 
year. 

Dickihson 
appre  ciable 
essential 


sou 


tl  lat  1 


___  been  said  that  in  life  you  can 

or  you  can  go  down.  We  are  not 

certainly   for  less  funding  in 

defense  this  year  over  last 

We  are  not,  by  virtue  of  this 

amendment,  aslung  for  an 

increase  over  the  level  of 

funding. 

talk  to  Abe  Abrahamson.  who 

head  of  the  SDI  office,  he  will 

__  this  is  the  very  bare  minimum 

need  in  order  for  full  research  in 

\arIous  types  of  components  and 

essential  for  researching  the 

of  protecting  our  homeland. 

America  against  a  threat  of 

missile  strike. 

BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 

I  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

the  chairman. 

ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 

just  say  that  my  position  Is,  on 

amendment,  that  I  am,  in  fact, 

to  support  the  Bennett  amend- 

at  this  time. 

support  in  the  committee,  and  I 

believe  that  where  the  committee 

<  ome  out  is  about  the  right  place 

out,  but  where  we  hit,  where 

dune  out  in  the  committee  was 
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before  the  Senate  had  a  chance  to 
vote  on  this  Issue.  If  the  Senate  had 
come  In  at  a  reasonable  level,  I  would 
still  be  supporting  the  committee  posi- 
tion. 

The  Senate  number  is  $4.6  billion.  If 
we  now  support  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment, we  will  end  up,  if  we  split  the 
difference,  at  about  where  the  com- 
mittee position  is. 

I  think  the  right  move  for  the  House 
right  now  Is  to  support  the  Bennett 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  earli- 
er during  the  debate  I  Intended  to  set 
forth  all  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
amendments,  and  in  so  doing,  I  had 
hoped  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff. 

Let  me  briefly  reiterate  what  we  are 
doing  here  on  all  of  these  SDI  amend- 
ments. Taking  Into  consideration  that 
the  committee  came  out  with  a  $4.1 
billion  figure,  and  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  came  out 
with  a  $4.6  billion  figiire,  now,  the  fig- 
ures I  gave  and  give  Include  research 
and  development.  Department  of 
Energy  money  and  military  construc- 
tion money. 

We  have  already  voted  on  two 
amendments.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  Kyi]  sought  4.9,  and  had 
that  been  adopted  and  a  split  between 
the  Senate  position  and  ours,  we 
would  have  come  out  with  4.7.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMS]  had  $1.3  billion,  and  a  split  with 
the  Senate,  we  would  have  come  out 
with  $3  billion.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  the  figure  that  was 
agreed  upon  In  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $4.1  billion,  and  a 
split  with  the  Senate  would  end  up  4.3. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  has  an  amendment  which 
wIQ  be  heard  shortly  at  $3.5  billion, 
and  split  with  the  Senate,  it  wUl  end 
up  at  $4.1  billion,  which  colncidentally 
is  the  figure  that  the  committee 
agreed  upon  a  bit  earlier. 

I  think  this  may  give  us  a  bit  better 
idea  as  to  what  we  are  doing  and 
where  we  are  going,  separating  the 
facts  as  we  now  know  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RidgeI. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  remind  our  colleagues  basically 
what  happened  last  year  when  we  ad- 
dressed this  issue  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Congressman  Bennett  and  those 
who  supported  his  amendment  capped 
spending  In  this  Chamber  at  $3.1  bil- 
lion, but  once  it  was  reported  back  of 
conference,  the  SDI  Program  received 
a  very  hefty  increase  taking  us,  I 
think,  to  the  area  of  $3.9  billion. 

I  certainly  think  we  can  anticipate 
that  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  I 
think  we  have  to  be  mindful  of  that. 


Second,  this  amendment  is  somewhat 
illusory,  because  it  says  the  spending 
is  going  to  be  capped  at  $3.7  billion. 
Please  understand  that  there  are  $300 
to  $400  million  in  SDI  related  pro- 
grams In  the  DOE.  These  are  pro- 
grams that  wUl  promote  additional  re- 
search programs  In  SDI,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  are  mindful  of  that. 
Third,  when  this  program  was  initiat- 
ed, we  thought  it  was  prudent  for  this 
country  to  engage  suid  embark  upon  a 
course  that  took  us  Into  a  prudent, 
long-term  careful  research  program 
for  ballistic-missile  defense.  Clearly 
that  should  remain  our  objective 
rather  than  rushing  out  to  the  early 
deployment.  We  have  seen  during  the 
past  couple  of  years  a  successive  varie- 
ty of  technologies  that  pro-SDI  scien- 
tists have  researched  and  found  to  be 
inadequate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment.  The 
next  vote  on  the  Bennett  amendment 
authorizes  the  most  appropriate  form 
of  funding. 

D  1535 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 
bruecknerI. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Dickinson  amendment.  I  believe  that 
$4.1  billion  is  clearly  overkill  relative 
to  the  work  that  we  need  to  do  to  have 
a  robust  research  program  for  star 
wars. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
final  budget  that  we  wUl  spend  this 
year  In  terms  of  defense  will  be  $299.5 
billion,  and  clearly  there  are  many 
conventional  programs  that  need  to  be 
supported. 

I  have  In  my  hand  an  E-2  Grumman 
Hawkeye  aircraft  model.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  used  two  of  these  aircraft 
very  effectively  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
narcotics  Into  Florida  and  the  Caribbe- 
an area  over  the  past  2  years.  Clearly 
if  the  Dickinson  amendment  is  passed 
we  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  provide 
additional  money  for  this  kind  of  con- 
ventional defense  support. 

This  Ls  where  we  need  to  put  the 
money.  So  the  choice  we  have  today  is 
to  put  money  into  a  theoretical  star 
wars  In  space  or  to  put  our  taxpayers 
money  into  the  drug  war  here  on 
Earth.  I  vote  for  Earth.  Let  us  wait  for 
space  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


May  I  1988 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  190,  noes 
227,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  100] 
AYES-190 
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Anderson 

HUer 

Qulllen 

Archer 

Holloway 

Ravenel 

Armey 

Hopkins 

Regula 

Badham 

Houghton 

Rhodes 

Baker 

Hubbard 

Richardson 

Ballanger 

Huckaby 

Rinaldo 

Barnard 

Hunter 

Rltter 

Bartlett 

Hutto 

Roberts 

Barton 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Bateman 

Inhofe 

Rogers 

BenUey 

Ireland 

Roth 

Bereuter 

Jenkins 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bevill 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

BUlraUs 

Kasich 

Salki 

BlUey 

Kemp 

Saxton 

Boehlert 

Kolbe 

Schaefer 

Broomfleld 

Konnyu 

Schuette 

Brown  (CO) 

Kyi 

Schulze 

Buechner 

LagomarsJno 

Sensenbrenner 

Bunning 

Latta 

Shaw 

Burton 

Leath  (TX) 

Shumway 

Byron 

Lent 

Shuster 

Callahan 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slslsky 

ChappeU 

Lewis  (PL) 

Skeen 

Cheney 

Lipinski 

Skelton 

Cllnger 

Livingston 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lott 

Smith  (TX) 

Combest 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Coughlln 

Lujan 

(OR) 

Courter 

Lukens.  Donald 

Smith,  Robert 

Craig 

Lungren 

(NH) 

Crane 

Mack 

Smith,  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

(OR) 

Darden 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Davis  (IL) 

Martin  (IL) 

Spence 

Davis  (MI) 

Martin  (NY) 

Spratt 

DeLay 

McCandless 

Stalllngs 

DeWlne 

McCoUum 

Stangeland 

Dickinson 

McCrery 

Stenholm 

DloOuardl 

McCurdy 

Stratton 

Doman  (CA) 

McDade 

Stump 

Dreler 

McEwen 

Sundqulst 

Edwards  (OK) 

McGrath 

Sweeney 

Emerson 

McMillan  (NO 

Swlndall 

English 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Tauzin 

Erdreich 

Michel 

Taylor 

Fawell 

Miller  (OH) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fields 

MlUer  (WA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Flippo 

Molinarl 

Upton 

Prenzel 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

OaUegly 

Moorhead 

Vucanovich 

Gallo 

Morrison  (WA) 

Walker 

Oekas 

Murtha 

Weber 

GUman 

Myers 

Weldon 

Gingrich 

Nelson 

Whlttaker 

Gregg 

Nichols 

Whitten 

Hall  (TX) 

Nielson 

Wilson 

Hammerschmidt  Oxley 

Wolf 

Hansen 

Packard 

Wortley 

Harris 

Parris 

Wylle 

Hatcher 

Pashayan 

Young  (AK> 

Heney 

Petri 

Young  (FL) 

Hefner 

Pickle 

Herger 

Porter 
NOES-227 

Ackerman 

Boucher 

Conte 

Akaka 

Boxer 

Conyers 

Alexander 

Brennan 

Cooper 

Andrews 

Brooks 

Coyne 

Annunzlo 

Brown  (CA) 

Crockett 

Anthony 

Bruce 

DeFazio 

Applegate 

Bryant 

DeUums 

Aspin 

Bustamante 

Derrick 

Atkins 

Campbell 

Dicks 

AuCoin 

Cardin 

DingeU 

Bates 

Carper 

Dixon 

Beilenson 

Can- 

Donnelly 

Bennett 

Chandler 

Dorgan(ND) 

Berman 

Chapman 

Dowdy 

BUbray 

Clarke 

Downey 

Boggs 

Clay 

Durbln 

Boland 

Clement 

Dwyer 

Bonior 

Coats 

Dymally 

Bonker 

Coble 

Early 

Borski 

Coelho 

FiCkart 

Bosco 

Collins 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Kostmayer 

RahaU 

Evans 

LaFalce 

Ridge 

FasceU 

Lancaster 

Rodino 

Fazio 

Lantos 

Roe 

Felghan 

Leach  (lA) 

Rose 

Fish 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rostenkowskl 

Flake 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roukema 

Plorio 

Leland 

Roybal 

FogUetU 

Levin  (MI) 

Russo 

Foley 

Levine  (CA) 

Sabo 

Ford  (MI) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Savage 

Ford(TN) 

Ughtfoot 

Sawyer 

Frank 

Lowry  (WA) 

Scheuer 

Frost 

Luken,  Thomas 

Schneider 

Qardft 

MacKay 

Schroeder 

Oaydos 

Manton 

Schumer 

Oejdenson 

Markey 

Sharp 

Gephardt 

Martinez 

Shays 

Gibbons 

Mateui 

Slkorskl 

GUckman 

Mavroules 

Skaggs 

Gonzalez 

MazzoU 

Slattery 

Goodling 

McCloskey 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Gordon 

McHugh 

Smith  (FL) 

Gradison 

Meyers 

.Smith  (lA) 

Grandy 

Mfume 

Smith  (NE) 

Grant 

Miller  (CA) 

Snowe 

Gray  (IL) 

MlneU 

Solarz 

Gray  (PA) 

Moakley 

St  Germain 

Green 

Mollohan 

Staggers 

GuarinI 

Moody 

Stark 

Gunderson 

Morella 

Studds 

Hall  (OH) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Swift 

Hamilton 

Mrazek 

Synar 

Hayes  (IL) 

Murphy 

TaUon 

Hayes  (LA) 

Nagle 

Tauke 

Henry 

Natcher 

Torres 

Hertel 

Neal 

TorrlceUl 

Hochbrueckner    Nowak 

Towns 

Horton 

Oakar 

Traficant 

Hoyer 

Oberstar 

Traxler 

Hughes 

Obey 

Valentine 

Jacobs 

Olln 

Vento 

Jeffords 

Ortiz 

Vlsclosky 

Johnson  (SD) 

Owens  (NY) 

Volkmer 

Jones  (NO 

Owens  (UT) 

Walgren 

Jones  (TN) 

Panetu 

Watkins 

Jontz 

Patterson 

Waxman 

Kanjorski 

Pease 

Weiss 

Kaptur 

PelosI 

Wheat 

Kastenmeier 

Penny 

WilUams 

Kennedy 

Pepper 

Wise 

Kennelly 

Perkins 

Wolpe 

KUdee 

Pickett 

Wyden 

Kleczka 

Price 

Yatron 

Kolter 

PurseU 

NOT  VOTING 

-14 

Biaggi 

Dyson 

Ray 

Boulter 

Hastert 

Stokes 

Daub 

Hawkins 

UdaU 

de  la  Garza 

Mica 

Yates 

Duncan 

Rangel 

D  1555 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boulter  for.  with  Mr.  Yates  against. 

Mr.  Daub  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  WOLPE  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  might  enlighten  us  on  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  today  and  tomorrow 
and,  frankly,  for  the  duration  maybe 
of  this  bill,  whatever  Is  In  store  for  the 
membership. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
announcement  is  not  to  Inform  Mem- 
bers on  the  details  of  next  week's 
schedule  but,  after  consulting  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  it  seemed 
advisable  to  perhaps  give  Members  a 
general  Idea  of  the  plan  for  the  rest  of 
this  week. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  proceed  to  finish  the  section  on  SDI 
and  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
Aspin  amendment.  The  thought  is 
that  would  probably  be  concluded 
about  6  p.m.  this  evening,  or  before. 

At  that  point  the  chEdrman  will 
move  that  the  Committee  rise  and  we 
will  take  up  a  concurrent  resolution 
regarding  exports  from  Alaskan  oil. 

When  that  is  concluded,  we  expect 
about  7:30.  the  House  would  conclude 
its  business  for  today. 

We  will  return  tomorrow  and  contin- 
ue consideration  of  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  with  the  program  worked 
out  between  the  two  leaders  of  the 
committee.  We  would  expect  to  con- 
clude the  business  of  the  House  by  4 
to  5  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
which  point  the  House  would  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday,  there 
being  no  votes  on  Friday. 

On  Monday  we  would  take  up  debate 
only  on  suspensions  and  put  over  the 
votes  ordered  on  Monday's  suspen- 
sions imtll  Tuesday.  I  now  pause  for 
applause  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
We  will  continue  consideration  of 
the  Suspension  Calendar  on  Tuesday. 
Votes  on  suspensions  on  both  Monday 
and  Tuesday  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday 
and  we  will  return  to  this  bill  on 
Wednesday  with  the  understanding  we 
would  hope  to  finish  it  on  that  day. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  mis- 
spoke or  I  misunderstood.  Reading 
from  the  printed  program  that  had 
been  planned  for  today,  the  next  Item 
of  business  would  be  the  offer  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida's  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] 10-minute  amendment.  Then  we 
would  go  into  SDI  phase  1.  general 
debate    60    minutes,    and    then   that 
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the    Spratt 


woulc    be    followed    by 
amen  Iment  of  10  minutes 

lHo\  following  that  it  had  been  the 
inteni  ion  of  the  chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  go  to  en  bloc  amendments 
and  p  ossibly  then  to  add-back,  to  take 
up  tl  e  money  that  had  been  made 
available  from  whatever  deletions 
there  might  be  from  the  SDI  Program. 

The  leader  referred  to  the  Aspin 
amen  Iment.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
is. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  misspoke:  the  add-back  amend- 
ment was  the  amendment  I  was  refer- 
ring t). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Did  I  recount  the 
seque  ice  of  events  as  the  chairman  of 
the  ajramittee  understands  them? 

Mr.|ASPIN.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentl4man  from  Alabama,  it  is  the  in- 
tentic  n  of  what  we  would  like  to  finish 
today  between  now  and  6  o'clock  to- 
night when  we  yield  the  floor  to  the 
concurrent  resolution,  to  do  the  10 
mlnules.  then  vote  on  the  Bennett 
amen  Iment;  to  do  the  60  minutes,  and 
the  1  >  minutes  on  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment, to  do  the  add-back  amendment 
and  t  >  do  the  en  bloc  amendment.  We 
woulc  like  to  do  all  four  of  those  be- 
tweer  now  and  6  p.m.  If  we  cannot 
comp  ete  the  whole  program,  we  will 
piuch  of  it  as  we  can. 
.  DICKINSON.  But  the  gentle- 
'  rould  take  the  add-back  prior  to 


do  as 
Mr 

man 

the  ei  bloc? 


Mr 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlema  q  for  yielding. 

A^XRDMXirr  OFTERXD  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
to  the  rule.  I  offer  an  amend- 


Mr 

suant 
ment. 

Th« 
Gray 
nate 

Th< 
lows: 


CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
I  he  amendment, 
text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 


Ame  adment 


Strike 


throuib 


the 
SEC  » 


ASPIN.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is 


offered    by    Mr.    BENwrrr: 

out  section   211   (page   19.   line   13 

line  18)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


f o  lowing: 


FUNDING  FOR  THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE  FOR  HSCAL  li'EAK  1989. 

Of  tile  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  I>  partment  of  Defense  for  research,  de- 
velopitent,  test,  and  evaluation  for  fiscal 
year  1  «»,  not  more  than  $3,183,000,000  may 
be  obi  gated  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative ( SDI). 

Pag(  17,  line  1,  strike  out  "For  the  De- 
fense Uencies,  $8,604,304,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  t  Hereof  "For  the  Defense  Agencies, 
$8,087  304,000". 

Pagi  208.  line  11,  strike  out  "Falcon  Air 
Force  SUtion,  Colorado,  $65,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Falcon  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, (lolorado.  $54,000,000". 

Pag(  212,  line  8,  strike  out  "$748,000,000" 
and  in  sert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$737,000,000". 

Pag(  212.  line  11,  strike  out  "$260,761,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$249,761,000". 

Pagi   214,  insert  the  following  after  line  4: 

(C)  1  tBSTRICTION  ON  (CERTAIN  FUHDINC.— Of 

the  aj  lounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 


section  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
not  more  than  $54,000,000  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  use  in  planning  and  con- 
struction of  a  National  Test  Facility  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  at  Falcon  Air 
Force  Base.  Colorado. 

Page  237,  strike  out  lines  2  through  9  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Programs,  Projects,  and  Activities  op 
THE  Department  op  Energy  Relating  to  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.— Of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  plant  and  capital  equipment,  not 
more  than  $245,000,000  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy  relating  to 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  the  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Foglietta]. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amer>dment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Ridge  to  limit  SDI  funds  to 
$3V4  billion.  I  use  the  word  "limit"  here  in  a 
loose  fashion  given  that  that  level  actually 
represents  a  $400  million  increase  over  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  House  last  year. 
This  is  not  a  reduction;  it  is  a  sensible  level 
which  adequately  reflects  the  times. 

Five  years  ago,  when  President  Reagan 
made  his  now-famous  atar  wars  speech,  the 
[)efense  budget  was  rapidly  rising  with  wide 
congressional  and  public  support.  Further- 
more, United  States-Soviet  arms  control  nego- 
tiations were  deadlocked,  with  both  Nation's 
festering  a  climate  of  accusation  and  hostility. 

We  are  now  in  a  new  era  which  demarKJs 
changed  priorities.  First  off,  public  support  for 
higher  Oefense  spending  has  evaporated;  the 
enormous  budget  deficit  and  Its  implications 
for  our  economy  have  forced  all  of  us  to 
search  for  ways  to  trim  the  budget.  [)efense 
spending  has  reached  a  plateau  and  previous 
budget  projections  have  been  scrapped  in 
favor  of  more  reasonable  levels. 

Second,  the  prospects  for  a  historic  arms 
reduction  agreement  have  never  t)een  greater. 
As  President  Reagan  prepares  for  his  fourth, 
and  probably  final  meeting  with  Soviet  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev,  50-percent  reduc- 
tions in  the  long-range,  strategic  nuclear  mis- 
siles is  a  viable  possibility— so  long  as  the  SDI 
question  is  settled. 

Does  (Congress  want  to  divert  money  from 
much-needed  conventional  programs,  readi- 
ness, and  sustainability  for  this  pie-in-the-sky 
missile  defense?  Does  Congress  want  to  actu- 
ally lower  our  capability  to  deter  nuclear  war? 
[3oes  Congress  want  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  United  States  is  rushing 
ahead  with  an  uncontrolled  SDI  Program,  un- 
dercutting the  opportunities  to  reverse  the 
arms  race. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  answer  to  all  of 
these  questions  is  a  resounding  "no."  Con- 


gress should  say  "yes"  to  this  critical  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCOIN]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  the  gentleman  from  Permsylva- 
nla  [Mr.  Walker]  said  on  the  floor 
that  the  leadership  was  refusing  to 
allow  even  one  antidrug  amendment 
on  this  bill,  and  he  said  that  was  "ap- 
palling." 

Well,  he  was  wrong. 

Let  me  put  it  to  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  right:  Here's  your  anti- 
drug vote  opportunity. 

Pass  the  Bennett  amendment  and 
we'll  follow  with  a  transfer  of  $350 
million  in  star  wars  savings  to  drug 
interdiction. 

Vote  down  the  Bennett  amendment, 
and  you  take  $300  million  from  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Of  course,  you  do  have  to  choose  be- 
tween stsu"  wars  or  drug  wars.  But 
that's  OK.  The  American  people  want 
to  know  your  priorities. 

D  1605 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
stated  previously.  I  voted  for  the  Dick- 
inson position  just  a  minute  ago.  I 
voted  in  committee  to  have  an  SDI 
budget  that  included  inflation  for  this 
year,  but  I  feel,  if  we  are  going  to 
obtain  that  level  of  funding,  our  best 
position  is  to  go  into  conference  at  the 
level  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  proposes,  because  inevitably, 
looking  back  over  the  history  of  the 
last  3  years  dealing  in  conference,  we 
will  end  up  about  where  the  commit- 
tee was. 

So,  for  that  reason  above  all  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  position  and  urge 
others  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hate  very  much  if  anyone  would 
interpret  an  add  back  of  any  portion 
of  this  bill  for  drug  piuposes,  drug 
interdiction,  as  a  partisan  issue.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  chairman  and  I  have  discussed 
this.  I  know  exactly  how  much  is  going 
back  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  agreed 
that  of  the  amount  going  back  in. 
about  60  percent  goes  in  for  procure- 
ment, and  about  40  percent  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance. 


The  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
over  here  would  like  to  see  more  activi- 
ty in  the  antidrug  enforcement,  and 
certainly  there  Is  nothing  partisan 
about  this.  There  is  no  Democrat 
stamp  on  it.  Nobody  Is  claiming  credit 
for  it.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  it  is 
only  natural  that  some  people  would 
like  to  claim  credit  for  it.  This  is  not 
the  case,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  just  as 
much,  if  not  more  so.  in  favor  of  more 
strict  drug  enforcement  than  the  gen- 
tleman that  just  spoke. 

Let  me  say  the  committee  position  is 
$3.7  billion  for  SDI.  Mr.  Bennett  will 
take  a  half  a  billion  dollars  out  of  this, 
which  is  totally  unacceptable  accord- 
ing to  the  administration,  to  General 
Abramson.  who  is  head  of  the  SDI 
effort,  and  to  the  Department  of  De- 

If  my  colleagues  vote  "no"  on  the 
Bennett  amendment,  my  colleagues 
support  the  committee,  support  the 
committee  position,  and  I  would  urge 
the  Members  to  support  the  commit- 
tee that  has  jurisdiction,  that  has 
heard  the  argument,  knows  the  facts 
and  reported  out  even  with  the  chair- 
man's vote,  the  3.7  that  would  be  the 
committee  position,  and  my  colleagues 
will  get  that  position  by  voting  "no"  to 
Bennett  to  take  out  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reemphasize  the  gentle- 
man's position,  and  that  is  that  we  al- 
ready have  cut  the  amended  request 
about  $1.7  billion.  Now  we  are  going  to 
go  even  further  and  make  a  reduction 
of  another  half  a  billion  dollars,  which 
I  think  is  really  going  to  jeopardize 
much  of  the  vital  research  that  has  to 
be  done  on  the  SDI  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  reports  of 
Saudi  purchases  of  surface-to-surface 
missiles  from  the  Chinese  with  1,600 
miles  in  range,  with  the  recent  reports 
of  Libya  attempting  to  buy  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  from  Brazil,  with  the 
spread  to  Third  World  countries  of  the 
use  of  surface-to-surface  missiles,  now 
is  not  the  time  to  make  a  half-a-bil- 
lion-dollar  additional  cut  in  the  SDI 
Program  and  delay  our  ability  to  do 
the  kind  of  effective  research  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  make 
some  very  vital  determinations. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  face 
several  amendments  today  which  pro- 
pose to  cut  funding  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  and  several  more 
proposals  to  restructure  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  attitudes  are 
changing  on  these  issues,  even  within 
the  administration.  Scientists  are  re- 
thinking their  positions  on  the  viabili- 


ty of  the  system.  This  sort  of  scientific 
debate  is  healthy  and  should  be  ex- 
pected. At  the  same  time,  our  negotia- 
tors are  attempting  to  overcome  obsta- 
cles in  achieving  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets.  Once 
again,  there  is  much  debate  on  the 
proposed  SDI  system. 

Since  this  program  was  imveiled.  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  re- 
search and  develop  the  technologies 
which  might  support  creation  of  a 
space-based  defensive  system.  Our 
Government  has  encouraged  and 
funded  research  on  the  part  of  private 
companies  and  institutions  in  develop- 
ing and  improving  these  important 
technologies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  hard  to  argue 
against  research  and  development. 
Such  research  always  produces  civilian 
spinoffs,  even  though  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  calculate  today  what  they 
might  be.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
spinoffs  from  research  in  the  early 
years  of  otir  Space  I>rogram— ranging 
from  freeze-dried  food  to  new  medical 
technologies.  The  technology  current- 
ly being  developed  for  SDI,  like  that 
of  the  Space  Program,  holds  the  op- 
portunity for  limitless  commercial 
spinoffs:  for  example,  more  sophisti- 
cated computers,  enhanced  radar  de- 
tection and  tracking,  improvements  in 
conventional  weaponry,  to  name  just  a 
few. 

We  should  not,  on  the  basis  of  policy 
differences,  decide  to  terminate  or  cur- 
tail this  sort  of  groimdbreaking  re- 
search and  development.  The  scientif- 
ic community  deserves  our  continued 
interest  and  support.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  if  this  SDI  system  is  never  de- 
ployed, I  maintain  that  there  will  be  a 
wealth  of  technology  springing  from 
the  laboratories  of  our  Nation  that 
will  benefit  our  society  and  our  econo- 
my. I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  aspect  of  the  SDI  debate 
when  you  cast  your  votes  on  the  meas- 
ures before  us.  Do  not  suffocate  vital 
scientific  exploration  by  cutting  off 
the  air  for  SDI  research. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  favor 
the  reduction  of  SDI  funds  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bennett.  We  have  re- 
duced the  SDI  funds  enough  this  year, 
and  we  ought  not  to  reduce  them  fur- 
ther. We  should  support  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  My  colleagrues,  I  want 
the  Members  to  recall  the  historic 
characterization  of  the  SDI  Program 
as  it  was  initially  conceived.  My  col- 
leagues remember  some  of  the  TV  ad- 
vertisements in  support  of  that  pro- 
gram. Remember  the  normuclear,  ab- 
solutely fail-safe  astrodome  concept 
that  was  going  to  protect  everybody 
everywhere?   That   was   the   mission, 


and  that  was  the  architecture,  and 
that  was  the  characterization  of  the 
SDI  Program. 

We  have  seen  during  the  past  5  or  6 
yesu^  that  both  the  mission  and  the 
architecture  have  begun  to  change. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  that  scien- 
tists, pro-SDI  scientists,  as  they  go 
through  the  process  of  examining  and 
then  eliminating  technologies  which 
apply  and  do  not  apply,  have  run  into 
some  very,  very  difficult  problems,  so 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  we  should 
not  continue  a  level  of  funding  for 
basic,  prudent,  reasonable  research. 
Everyone  who  supports  the  Bexmett 
amendment  is  certainly  supporting 
that  in  a  very,  very  aggressive  fashion. 

Let  us  not  forget  as  well,  my  col- 
leagues, that  last  year,  when  we 
capped  spending  in  this  body  at  3.1,  we 
reported  it  back  out  of  conference  at 
almost  $4  billion,  and,  deja  vu,  it  will 
happen  again  this  year.  And,  if  any  of 
my  colleagues  had  any  assurance  that 
the  Dickinson  amendment  would  pre- 
vail in  conference,  3.7,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  I  would  not  be  offer- 
ing this  amendment. 

Everybody  said  that  3.7  is  the  mark. 
Well,  it  may  be  the  mark,  but  we  know 
that  unless  you  adopt  the  Bennett 
amendment  we  are  not  going  to  see  it 
when  it  is  reported  back. 

D  1615 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Oldi]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  evident  to 
everybody  here,  I  think,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House  support  the  SDI 
program.  We  do  that  really  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  that  we  think  this  pro- 
gram will  help  us  keep  from  being  sur- 
prised by  the  Soviet  military  one  of 
these  days  in  this  area. 

We  also  think  we  can  find  out 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to 
develop  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  that  will  increase  military  sta- 
bility in  the  world.  Both  of  these  ob- 
jections can  be  achieved  through  a 
robust  research  program  that  has  con- 
sistent funding. 

Many  of  us  do  not  want  to  get  side- 
tracked on  an  escsdation  of  the  pro- 
gram through  early  deployment  which 
we  are  not  ready  for,  which  is  prema- 
ture and  would  cut  into  the  f  imdamen- 
tal  research  that  is  needed. 

The  point  of  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  demonstrated  I 
think  here  many  times,  Is  to  keep  the 
funding  level  for  SDI  level  at  $4.1  bil- 
lion. That  is  plenty  of  money  to  do 
this  program.  We  are  going  to  need  to 
stick  with  that  for  a  number  of  years 
to  get  the  program  done. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  to  consider 
that  fact.  Remember  that  the  Bennett 
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.  of  us  are  not  aware,  as  Gen. 
Scowcroft  has  told  us,  that  if  we 
START  agreement  similar  to  the 
;  has  been  offered  we  are  going 
to  pay  more  to  modernize  our 
„„  forces  to  disperse  our  laimch- 
that  we  do  not  have  all  our  birds 
]  ew  Tridents  and  a  relatively  few 
i^issiles. 
have  already  heard  from  Mr. 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
billion  in  the  next  5  years  out 
anticipated  defense  expenditures  if 
hjve  2  percent  real  growth,  and  I 
think  very  many  of  us  expect  to 
5  percent  real  growth  for  the 
«veral  years.  We  simply  cannot 
to  force  feed  more  into  the  SDI. 
a  balanced,  modest  amendment, 
amendment  does   not  gut  SDI.   The 
provides  $3.5  billion  for  a  sub- 
research  program,  $400  million  more 
House  approved  last  year, 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  simply 
some  funding  stability  to  tfie  program, 
grown  faster  than  almost  any  other 
program  in  history,  growing  from  $1 
fiscal  year  1984  to  over  $4  billion  in 
o^ent  fiscal  year.  Last  year,  the  SDI 
jumped  1 1  percent  even  while  the  rest 
defense  budget  declined  by  3  percent 
those  rrjost  optimistic  about  the  poten- 
ctiveness  of  sorne  of  the  SDI  technol- 
canrx>t  escape  the  unavoidable  and 
unfathomable  price  tag  of  this  program, 
a    recent    meeting    with    General 

I  asked  him  how  we  could  afford 

he  simply  stated  that  the  administra- 
tor SDI  in  fiscal  1989  fits  within 
administration's  request  for  defense  and 
rjmber  is  consistent  with  the  budget 
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what  about  fiscal  1990.  or  fiscal  1991  or 
after  that? 


General  Abrahamson  had  no  answers,  in 
essence  deferring  to  Congress  to  find  the 
funds  and  set  the  priorities. 

It's  time  that  we  limit  funding  for  SDI  in  an 
effort  to  curb  demands  on  the  defense  budget 
in  the  future. 

By  General  Abrahamson's  own  estimates, 
the  first  phase  of  SDI  alone  will  have  a  price 
tag  of  up  to  $150  billion. 

In  a  time  of  limited  growth  in  our  defense 
budgets,  can  we  afford  to  spend  $150  billron 
on  a  deployment  scheme  that  even  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  admit  would  stop— at  most— 30 
percent  of  the  warheads  in  a  full-scale  Soviet 
attack? 

Can  we  afford  to  gut  our  strategic  modern- 
ization program  or  conventional  forces  or  our 
critical  readiness  accounts,  giving  us  a  hollow 
military,  to  invest  in  a  system  tfiat  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  says  would  likely 
suffer  a  "catastrophic  failure"  the  first,  and 
presumably  only,  time  it  is  used? 

The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  is 
clearly  no,  we  can't  afford  it. 

I  support  a  substantial  SDI  research  pro- 
gram; $3.5  billion  is  a  significant  investment  in 
SDI.  But  a  true  defense  that  improves  crisis 
stability  and  enhances  national  security  will 
not  be  brought  about  by  throwing  money  at 
SDI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment, funding  SDI  at  $3.5  billron  in  fiscal  1989, 
we  can  maintain  a  substantial  research  pro- 
gram that  will  leave  us  with  more  than  an  inef- 
fective, destabilizing  defense  based  on  30- 
year-old  kinetic  energy  technology  and  con- 
ventional and  strategic  forces  that  have  been 
hollowed  out  by  years  of  lost  battles  over  lim- 
ited defense  modernization  dollars. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  that  will 
start  us  down  the  path  of  responsible  strategic 
defense  budgets  and  goals;  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Bennett-Ridge  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  his 
supporters  reminds  me  of  the  little 
boy  who  did  not  want  to  hurt  his 
puppy,  so  he  just  cut  off  his  tail  one 
inch  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
otir  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  do  any  better 
than  that. 

When  the  SDI  Program  was  origi- 
nally conceived,  we  knew  that  it  would 
take  about  $26  billion  over  5  years  to 
do  the  type  of  dedicated  research  in 
order  to  have  a  defensive  system  that 
we  could  use. 

There  are  consequences  to  every 
vote.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
Chamber  are  saying,  "I  believe  in  SDI, 
but  I  want  to  cut  significant  money 
from  it." 

The  Bennett  amendment  cuts  $600 
million  from  basic  research  necessary 
to  achieve  the  idea  of  America  defend- 
ing itself.  That  $600  million  has  conse- 
quences. 

The  $26  billion  over  a  period  of  time 
is  going  to  be  needed  whether  we  have 
the  Bennett  amendment  or  not.  The 


point  is,  we  have  to  prove  this  technol- 
ogy as  soon  as  possible. 

This  amendment  will  mean  we  are 
going  to  shove  off  that  day  while  the 
Soviet  Union  does  their  research, 
when  they  have  all  their  scientists, 
when  they  are  spending  as  much  on 
defense  that  they  spend  on  offense,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  date  ftirther  on 
the  horizon  before  we  can  Justify  de- 
ployment of  this  system. 

Vote  no  on  the  Bennett  amendment. 
It  Is  going  to  hurt  significantly  the  re- 
search program. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never 
supported  SDI  at  the  level  requested  by  the 
President  But  I  believe  that  the  SDI  research 
should  go  forward.  Each  year  I  try  to  support 
an  affordable,  viable  level  of  spending,  usually 
opposing  large  increases. 

Based  on  my  previous  years'  record,  I  am 
tempted  to  vote  for  the  Bennett  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  see  SDI  appropriations  either 
frozen  or  held  to  a  small  increase.  A  vote  for 
the  Bennett  amendment  would  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Senate  would  in- 
crease the  amount  somewhat  In  conference. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  I  voted  for  a 
Bennett  amendment  last  year.  I  will  support 
the  committee's  figure — that  is,  the  Dickinson 
amendment— this  year.  Part  of  the  difference 
is  that  I  have  more  confidence  in  the  more  re- 
alistic approach  of  Secretary  Cariucci  this 
year.  The  rest  of  the  difference  is  that  I  would 
prefer  not  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  reduce  this  program 
as  we  negotiate  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
seems  to  be  nervous  about  it. 

I  t>elieve  the  Dickinson  figure  is  at>out  right. 
I  think  we  should  not  reduce  any  incentive  the 
Soviets  may  have  to  negotiate  substantial  nu- 
clear arms  reductions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  223.  noes 
195,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  101] 
AYES— 223 


Aclierman 

Bonker 

Coats 

Akaka 

Borski 

Coble 

Alexander 

Bosco 

Coelho 

Anderson 

Boucher 

Collins 

Annunzlo 

Boxer 

Conte 

Anthony 

Brennan 

Conyers 

Applegate 

Brooks 

Cooper 

Aspin 

Brown  (CA) 

Coyne 

Atkins 

Bruce 

Crockett 

AuCoin 

Bryant 

de  la  Garza 

Bates 

Bustamante 

DeFazio 

Bellenson 

Campbell 

DeUums 

Bennett 

Cardln 

Dicks 

Bereuter 

Carper 

Dingell 

Berman 

Can- 

Dixon 

BUbray 

Chandler 

Donnelly 

Boggs 

Clarke 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Boland 

Clay 

Dowdy 

Bonier 

Clement 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA> 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Florlo 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

BaUenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bimning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis  (IL) 
Davis  (MI) 


KUdee 

Kleczka 

KoBtmayer 

lAFalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ijehman(FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

MavToules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTI) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tJT) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Richardson 

NOES— 195 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DloGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Eteerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fllppo 

Prenzel 

GaUegly 

GaUo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gregg 

HaU(TX) 

HEunmerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 


Ridge 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 


Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT> 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Latu 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Limgren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 


McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 


Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny  - 

(OR) 
Smith,  Rot>ert 

(NH) 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Blaggi 

Boulter 

Daub 

Duncan 

Dyson 


Hastert 

Hawkins 

Mica 

Rangel 

Ray 


Stokes 

UdaU 

Yates 
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The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Daub  against. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SIKORSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resvilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
debate  the  subject  matter  of  phase  1 
of  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Badham] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chsur  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  the  Member  control- 
ling the  time  will  be  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  wlU 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  presently  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  the  chsdrman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson] for  a  brief  colloquy  about  this 
particular  amendment. 

First  let  me  state  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  The  Spratt-Hoch- 
brueckner-McCloskey  amendment  pro- 


poses to  retain  the  current  allocation 
of  SDI  funding  for  near-term  systems, 
or  phase  1,  at  40  percent  which  is  the 
current  level  or  allocation,  blocking 
the  increase  to  50  percent  of  total 
fimding  for  phase  1  or  the  near-term 
system  in  fiscal  1989  as  the  SDIO  had 
requested.  Our  amendment  would  not 
dictate  otherwise  how  the  managers  of 
the  SDI  program  must  spend  the 
money  that  is  budgeted  for  them.  Our 
amendment  simply  would  stabilize 
fimding  for  the  longer  term  technol- 
ogies, the  laser  programs,  the  directed 
energy  research  effort,  the  longer 
term  technologies  so  that  these  funds 
supporting  these  programs  are  not  sy- 
phoned in  the  near-term  phase  1  sys- 
tems and  the  near-term  deployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  thrust  and 
purpose  of  our  amendment.  We  will  go 
into  debate  with  an  explanation  of  it 
in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  so  that  he 
might  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
The  Spratt  amendment  would  main- 
tain current  levels  of  phase  1  funding 
of  the  SDI  Program  at  40  percent  in- 
stead of  the  proposed  increase  to  50 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  pur- 
suit of  phase  1  is  simply  premature— 
the  Spratt  amendment  would  stabilize 
funding  for  directed  energy  research 
programs  and  long-term  research  pro- 
grams. 

New  Mexico  is  taking  a  leading  role 
in  directed  energy  research.  The 
ground-based  free  electron  laser 
project  is  located  at  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  in  New  Mexico.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
determine  that  a  high  energy  free 
electron  laser  beam  can  be  generated 
and  steered  effectively  through  the  at- 
mosphere from  a  ground-based  facili- 
ty. This  advanced  technology  is  not 
only  the  next  logical  step  in  laser  ex- 
perimentation, but  will  lead  to  signifi- 
cant laser  advances  with  numerous  in- 
dustrial and  medical  application.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  requires 
construction  of  state-of-the-art  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  engineering 
and  construction  of  these  facilities  one 
of  the  committee's  priorities  in  the  di- 
rected energy  program? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes.  The  fiscal  year 
1988  construct  and  design  fimding 
level  for  the  Ground-Based  Laser  Pro- 
gram is  $5.6  million,  a  substantial  re- 
duction from  the  anticipated  level  of 
$40  to  $59  million.  As  a  result,  the 
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stretc  led  out.  Maintaining  the  present 
pace  rill  require  a  minimum  of  $22 
millio:  1  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Does  the  chair- 
man 1  igree  with  my  conclusion  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  accom- 
modale  this  funding  level  within  the 
SDIO  budget? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
anoth  ;r  promising  project  in  this  su-ea 
is  the  Pull  Moon  laser  project  being 
conducted  by  the  Mission  Research 
Corp.  in  Los  Alamos,  NM.  The  Pull 
Moon  project  is  providing  leadership 
in  pused  laser  technology  that  will 
enabl  important  tactical  weapons  ap- 
pllcat  ons.  The  armed  services  have 
expresed  significant  interest  in  the 
reseaich  on  this  project.  Analysis  of 
the  P  ill  Moon  Program  indicates  that 
impulie  lethality  will  require  less 
energr,  less  advice  volume,  and  less 
total  weight  than  thermal  lethality 
appro  iches  for  tactical  missions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  type  of  re- 
searcl  conducted  in  the  Pull  Moon 
proje<t  one  of  the  committee's  prior- 
ities i)  I  the  directed  energy  program? 

MrTlASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Does  the  chair- 
man igree  with  my  conclusion  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  accom- 
moda  e  funding  for  research  projects 
such  ( s  the  Pull  Moon  Program? 

Mr.  ASPm.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  S  31  Program  has  come  under  seri- 
ous c  Iticism  in  the  past  year  for  its 
emphisis  on  kinetic  rather  than  dl- 
recteqenergy  programs.  In  fact,  there 
exists]  speculation  that  much  of  SDI's 
fiscal  year  1989  phase  1  funds  would 
be  all  )cated  to  the  kinetic  energy  pro- 
grams .  Is  this  the  intent  of  the  Armed 
Servi<  es  Committee? 

Mr.  ASPEN.  No. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  want  to  thank 
the  c  lairman  for  our  informative  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrteld  >  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  but  yet  with 
great  concern  that  I  rise  against  the 
Sprat  t  amendment  for  some  very  basic 
reasois.  Let  me  first  of  all  begin  to 
talk  ibout  phase  1  l>ecause  I  think 
that  s  what  people  must  get  clear  in 
their  own  mtnds  as  to  what  phase  1 
reallj  represents.  Phase  1  represents 
techi  ology  that  we  understand  a  great 
deal  I  ibout  at  the  present  time.  It  rep- 
resen  \a  what  we  call,  for  example,  Iti- 
netic  energy  systems. 

What  do  we  mean  by  kinetic?  We 
mear  a  system  that  can  strike  another 
syste  n  and  destroy  it,  such  as  destroy- 
ing a  missile.  That  would  be  a  kinetic 
kill  vehicle,  a  system  that  would  be 
put  ip  in  space  that  would  circle  the 
Eart]  I  in  orbit  and  that  would  in  terms 


of  a  Soviet  launch  of  a  ballistic  missile, 
would  send  out  small  rockets  Jind  liter- 
ally ram  into  the  missile  that  is 
launching  from  Soviet  territory  into 
space. 
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What  that  would  allow  us  to  do,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  literally  to  knock  out  10 
warheads  for  the  price  of  1  missile. 
That  is  a  technology  that  is  not  fully 
developed  yet,  but  fully  understood. 

There  are  other  types  of  technology 
that  are  understood  including  the 
ground-based  kinetic  vehicles  which 
would  allow  us  to  destroy  an  incoming 
reentry  vehicle. 

What  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  is  attempting  to 
do  is  to  limit  the  amoxmt  of  money 
that  the  SDI  people  want  to  spend  on 
phase  1  development  along  with  the 
middle-phase  development. 

There  are  three  phases  of  develop- 
ment in  the  SDI  Program.  There  is 
the  phase  No.  1  program,  the  middle 
program,  and  the  follow-on  phase.  The 
follow-on  phase  is  the  most  sophisti- 
cated systems  that  we  yet  do  not  have 
great  understanding  about,  but  what 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]  attempts  to  do  is  to  limit 
the  amount  of  money  we  can  spend  in 
the  phase  1  program.  That  program 
we  understand  the  best,  and  that  pro- 
gram, in  my  view,  offers  us  the  great- 
est potential  for  achievement  and  ad- 
vancement, particularly  in  the  area  of 
accidental  launch. 

I  have  some  difficulty  understanding 
why  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na wants  to  offer  this  amendment,  be- 
cause If  Members  take  a  look  at  fiscal 
year  1988  and  fiscal  year  1989  spend- 
ing, we  find  that  in  the  SDI  Program, 
the  programmers  are  doing  essentially 
what  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina wants  to  do.  In  fact,  they  are 
probably  doing  even  a  little  bit  better, 
because  as  can  be  seen  in  the  phase  1 
technology,  about  48  percent  of  the 
funding  is  going  to  develop  that  tech- 
nology that  is  the  most  readily  usable, 
the  most  easily  obtainable,  and  the 
percentage  of  money  that  the  adminis- 
tration asks  for  in  fiscal  year  1989  ac- 
tually drops  from  48  percent  down  to 
36  percent. 

The  middle-term  technology  stays 
about  the  same  in  fiscal  1988  as  com- 
pared to  fiscal  1989,  but  those  technol- 
ogies that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  and  I  would 
both  agree  could  perhaps  in  the  future 
offer  us  the  greatest  potential  are 
going  to  get  the  greatest  increase  in 
the  1988  to  1989  budget. 

As  for  directed-energy  weapons— 
what  do  we  mean  by  directed-energy 
weapons?  The  chemical  lasers,  the  par- 
ticle beams,  the  x-ray  lasers,  those 
kinds  of  technologies  that  we  do  not 
have  a  really  good  grasp  of  right  now 
are  going  to  get  50  percent  of  the 
funding  under  the  administration's  re- 


quest. Therefore,  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  impose  this  kind  of  microman- 
agement  policy  on  the  SDI  people 
when  they  are  essentially  doing  what 
it  is  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  wants  to  do. 

What  I  think  is  most  important  to 
understand  is  we  do  not  want  to  shut 
down  phase  1  technology,  because  that 
is  clearly  the  technology  that  we  un- 
derstand the  best.  It  is  the  technology 
that  we  can  use  to  knock  down  an  acci- 
dental launch,  smd  I  think  as  even  the 
opponents  and  proponents  of  this  pro- 
gram will  admit,  in  the  period  of  the 
next  6  or  7  years  if  we  are  able  to 
deploy  a  two-phase  system  against  ac- 
cidental launch,  that  system  will  be 
very,  very,  good  in  terms  of  capability. 
What  we  clearly  do  not  want  to  do  is 
put  the  clamps  on  phase  1,  because 
phase  1  not  only  offers  us  great  utility 
in  the  present,  but  phase  1  is  a  critical 
step  in  terms  of  developing  a  more  so- 
phisticated system.  In  fact,  phase  1 
technology  can  be  used  to  protect  the 
more  sophisticated  technologies  that 
may  be  deployed  after  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

It  would  not  make  very  good  sense 
to  be  cutting  back  on  phase  1  technol- 
ogy. I  am  not  sure  if  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  perhaps  drafted 
this  and  did  not  get  it  exactly  as  he 
wanted  it  to  be.  but  the  follow-on 
technology  is  not  only  useful  in  phase 
1  but  also  xiseful  in  the  long-term  tech- 
nology. Yet,  we  have  an  assault  on 
those  programs. 

I  think  that  the  SDI  people  are 
doing  pretty  much  what  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  a  gentle- 
man I  have  great  regard  and  great  re- 
spect for,  for  his  Itnowledge  and  his 
commitment  to  understanding  this 
program,  but  I  think  it  makes  very  bad 
policy  sense  to  be  micromanaging  the 
program  like  this.  Let  the  SDI  people 
do  it  on  their  own. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
we  are  not  really  imposing  that  much 
limitation  on  SDI,  because  SDIO  is  ef- 
fectively doing  what  we  are  seeUng  to 
do,  and  we  want  to  hold  the  program 
where  it  is,  a  40-percent  commitment 
of  total  resources  to  phase  1,  60  per- 
cent retained  for  the  balance  of  the 
program. 

Let  me  say  why  we  seek  that,  by 
giving  a  little  background  of  the  pro- 
gram. There  are  two  reasons,  broadly 
speaking,  that  we  are  spending  nearly 
$4  billion  a  year  on  strategic  defense: 
one  is  to  assess  its  practical  potential. 
Safeguard,  our  last  venture  into  stra- 
tegic defense,  was  decommissioned  in 
1976.  Much  has  happened  since  1976 
in  sensors,  computers,  optics  and  guid- 
ance systems  and  microelectronics, 
and  above  all,  in  lasers,  directed- 
energy  systems,  and  I  think  it  is  timely 


that  we  take  stock  of  the  advances  in 
technologies  to  see  if  the  latest  tech- 
nology has  the  potential  of  making 
strategic  defense  cost-effective,  practi- 
cal and  workable. 

The  other  reason  for  pursuing  SDI 
in  earnest  at  this  time  stems  from 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing.  Our  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Program  is  quite  simply 
a  hedge  against  their  strategic  defense 
program.  The  Soviets  have  a  strategic 
defense  system.  Galosh  missiles,  de- 
ployed aroimd  Moscow.  The  Soviets 
have  an  extensive  air  defense  system 
and  an  extensive  civil  defense  system. 
Clearly,  they  believe  in  strategic  de- 
fense, and  we  clearly  have  reason  to 
query  what  they  are  up  to  at  Kras- 
noyarsk and  Dushambai  and  places 
like  that.  We  are  not  quite  sure  what 
they  are  up  to  or  what  they  are  pursu- 
Inig  on  the  far  edges  of  strategic  de- 
fense. I  hasten  to  say  that  not  all  of 
the  Soviet  investment  In  strategic  de- 
fense has  paid  off.  We  are  confident 
that  our  warheads  can  penetrate  their 
Galosh  ABM  system  around  Moscow, 
and  if  the  Stealth  bomber  performs  as 
promised,  it  may  render  obsolete  much 
of  what  the  Soviets  have  invested  in 
air  defense.  Still,  we  cannot  take  the 
risk  that  the  Soviets  might  someday 
roll  out  a  new  breakthrough  technolo- 
gy which  could  destroy  our  missiles  or 
warheads  before  they  reach  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  why  we  did  not  quit 
spending  on  strategic  defense  in  1976 
when  we  stood  down  the  Safeguard 
system.  That  is  why  we  were  spending 
about  $1  billion  on  it  even  before  the 
President  made  his  speech  in  1983.  and 
that  is  why  we  are  spending  $4  billion 
or  nearly  that  amount  today. 

If  one  of  our  reasons  is  to  assess  the 
potential  of  strategic  defense,  rigor- 
ously assess  it  in  light  of  all  the  latest 
advancements  in  teclmology,  we 
cannot  complete  that  assessment  until 
we  truly  know  what  the  longer-term 
directed-energy  or  laser  technologies 
can  actually  do. 

SDIO  has  a  phased-deployment 
plan.  The  first  phase  of  it  would  be 
spaced-based  interceptors.  These 
would  be  designed  to  take  out  Soviet 
ICBM's  in  the  boost  phase,  smd  these 
would  be  followed  up  by  ground-based 
interceptors  which  would  try  to  inter- 
cept reentry  vehicles  in  the  midcourse. 
No  one  for  sure  can  say  at  this  point 
in  time  just  how  effective  such  a 
system  can  be.  E^ren  as  it  is  postulated 
by  those  designing  it  and  supervising, 
the  space-based  interceptors  su-e  not 
even  expected  to  take  out  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  Soviet  ICBM's  in  the 
boost  phase. 

The  ground-based  interceptors 
would  have  to  clean  up  the  rest.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  resolved  yet  wheth- 
er or  not  the  ground-based  Intercep- 
tors would  be  able  to  take  out  the  re- 
maining reentry  vehicles  in  midcourse. 
That  will  depend  upon  midcourse  dis- 
crimination, telling  the  difference  be- 


tween a  real  RV  and  a  decoy.  We  are  a 
long  way  from  being  able  to  do  that. 

Whatever  the  efficacy  of  phase  1,  in 
time  its  effectiveness  will  degrade.  The 
Pentagon,  the  sponsor  of  this  system, 
also  admits  that  as  the  Soviets  deploy 
fast-bum  boosters,  as  they  have  al- 
ready in  the  SS-25.  and  as  they  devel- 
op the  capacity  to  fire  at  our  space- 
based  interceptors  on  their  satellite 
platforms,  which  they  can  do  with 
modest  modifications  to  existing  sys- 
tems, the  boost-phase  intercept  system 
will  become  less  and  less  effective, 
more  and  more  porous. 

As  the  Soviets  stress  the  midcourse 
intercept  system,  the  other  half  of 
phase  1,  with  chaff  and  decoys,  along 
with  real  RV's,  the  midcourse  inter- 
ceptors themselves  will  become  less 
and  less  effective.  That  is  not  my  opin- 
ion. I  am  not  qualified  to  make  it.  It  is 
the  Judgment  of  almost  everyone  who 
has  looked  critically  at  strategic  de- 
fense. 

The  bottom  line  simply  is  this:  In 
the  long  term,  the  efficacy  of  strategic 
defense  is  going  to  turn  on  the  effica- 
cy of  directed-energy  weapons.  Again, 
this  is  not  my  opinion.  In  effect,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board  and  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Board.  Just  last  June  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board  said  that  the  design  con- 
cept for  first  phase  is  "still  in  an  early 
stage  and  still  quite  sketchy."  Among 
other  things,  they  pointed  out  the 
technology  for  the  survivability  of 
space-based  interceptors  on  their  satel- 
lites is  still  uncertain.  I  am  quoting 
from  their  report.  "Vulnerability  to 
attack  by  ground-based  ASAT's  and 
lasers  during  peacetime  is  particularly 
disturbing."  They  said,  "Serious  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered  about  the 
ability  to  carry  out  discrimination 
against  anything  but  the  most  primi- 
tive decoys  and  debris." 
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That  was  the  Defense  Science  Board 
speaking.  The  Defense  Acquisition 
Board  had  asked  for  their  opinion,  and 
when  they  got  it  they  recognized  the 
difficulty  of  these  problems  facing 
phase  one  of  SDI,  and  the  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Board  expressly  stipulated 
that  before  phase  1  enters  or  passes 
milestone  2,  that  is  before  it  goes  into 
full-scale  engineering,  then  the  follow- 
on  laser  based  technologies  must  be  at 
the  point  or  stage  in  time  when  they 
can  demonstrate  their  validity. 

Our  amendment  simply  follows  that 
policy  is  laid  down  by  the  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Board.  We  do  not  want  to  go 
forward  with  phase  one  until  we  know 
what  the  longer-term  technologies  can 
provide.  All  we  ask  for  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  sort  of  long-term  perspec- 
tive, pacing,  and  balance  in  the  SDI 
Program. 

We  have  quoted  in  the  handouts  and 
the  Dear  Colleagues  we  have  sent  to 
different    Members    the    impressions 


and  the  opinions  of  various  members 
of  the  national  labs  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  SDI  directed  energy  program. 
For  example.  Dr.  John  Brown,  who  is 
the  associate  director  for  defense  re- 
search at  Los  Alamos,  testified  recent- 
ly before  our  committee,  "A  future 
strategic  defense  system  with  ad- 
vanced DEW,  directed  energy,  will  be 
available  as  a  national  option  only  to 
the  extent  that  research  has  been  ade- 
quately emphasized  and  predictably 
fimded.  Funding  to  date  has  been  nei- 
ther adequate  nor  predictable." 

That  is  simply  what  we  seek,  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  long-term  tech- 
nology that  holds  the  promise  of 
making  strategic  defense  truly  revo- 
luntionary  and  effective;  stable  fund- 
ing for  these  technologies  which  may 
hold  the  promise  of  time  making  nu- 
clear weapons  obsolete. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
A  my  time. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  11  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

From  listening  to  the  offerer  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt].  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  documentation  really 
supports  his  position,  and  the  position 
is  that  we  are  spending  insufficient 
money  for  a  long-term  project,  for  the 
directed  energy,  those  things  that 
have  promise  in  the  distant  future. 
The  documents  submitted  in  support 
of  the  amendment  state  that  the 
SDIO,  the  Strategic  Defense  Office, 
has  requested  funding  growth  from  40 
percent  for  phase  1  in  fiscal  year  1988 
to  50  percent  in  1989.  The  information 
is  flatly  incorrect. 

The  budget  breakout  is  actually  as 
follows,  without  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment, without  this  restrictive  lan- 
guage, without  this  amendment  that 
really  nitpiclcs.  bureaucratizes.  politi- 
cizes the  SDI  office.  Basically  the 
trend  is  already  frankly  to  reduce  the 
moneys  in  research  in  the  short  term, 
those  technologies  that  can  help  us 
deploy  something  against  an  acciden- 
tal launch,  against  a  launch  by  mis- 
take, against  a  launch  by  some  Third 
World  country.  In  looking  at  the  exact 
1988-89  figures  in  phase  1  and  phase  2, 
which  is  really  the  phase  1  under  the 
Spratt  amendment,  we  have  gone  in 
1988  from  48  percent  for  that  phase  1 
to  36  percent  without  the  Spratt 
amendment  in  phase  1  in  1989. 

So  without  the  benefit  of  microman- 
aging, the  office  itself  has  moved  sig- 
nificantly in  the  area  such  that  we  can 
do  the  basic  research  that  is  necessary 
for  the  long  term,  more  exotic  directed 
energy  areas. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  this  body 
not  to  micromanage.  It  is  important 
for  this  body,  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
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_  New  York  has  a  very  pro- 
amendment  which  he  will  be 
very  soon  with  regard,  and 
me  If  I  am  wrong,  to  some  sort 
y  deployment  from  accidental 
which  could  very  well  be  a  har- 
experlence  for  this  country. 
States  has  to  have  the  ca- 
to  protect  Itself  now  against 
accidental  launch.  But  moving  ad- 
moneys  from  near  term  to  far 
research  will  put  more  distance 
now  and  the  time  we  can 
New  York  City  and  Morris- 
:  fj,  from  an  accidental  laxmch. 
rFMTP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

., yield? 

<  :OURTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
5EMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  lis- 
to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
what  this  amendment  if  passed 
do,  and  the  gentleman  is  right 
with  regard  to  not  only  ml- 

but   shifting    resources 

^wly  to  long  term  projects.  And 

„    those,  as  the  gentleman  from 

J  jrsey  has  so  eloquently  testified 

nany  times,  I  favor  that,  but  I 

the  long  term  projects  we  are 
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what  I  think  some  Members  are 
away  with  in  this  debate  is  on 
hand  saying  they  are  for  SDI 
research,  and  then  either  they 
o  micromanage  it  or  they  quote 
or  General  Abramson.   I  just 
or  the  record  to  make  sure  ev- 
knows  that  General  Abram- 
if  adopted,  this  amendment 
._  imbalance  the  program  toward 
t€  chnlcally  mature  projects,  there- 
sa<  rlf  icing  the  development  of  op- 
or  deplojrlng  systems  in  the  near 
including,    as    the    gentleman 
New   Jersey   has   pointed   out, 
;ype  of  an  accidental  launch  pro- 
system.  ALPS. 

we  are  talking  about  it,  the 

amendment  that  is  to  come  up 

tomorrow  in  conjunction  with 

(emp   amendment,   which   both 

to  support  accidental  launch 

.„  systems,  this  undercuts  in 

,  that  effort.  I  am  not  challeng- 

motives  of  the  gentleman  from 

Carolina,  but  I  think  it  is  incon- 

to  on  one  hand  micromanage 

1  and  then  tomorrow  or  later  in 

debate  say  there  is  a  problem  with 

launch. 

is  the   technology   that  will 

the    problem    of    accidental 

._.  if  it  is  not  the  near  term  phase 

k  inetic  energy  capability  that  is  so 

ced  that  we  are  ready,  in  my 

to  begin  deployment  in  the  near 


the  gentleman  is  making  an  im- 

;  contribution  to  the  debate  and 

my  colleagues  will  see  through 

Spratt   amendment   and   vote   it 

and  get  to  the  next  debate  to 

which  is,  of  course,  how  do  we 


protect  America  against  an  accidental 

laimch.  

Mr.  COURTER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  We  have  seen 
this  type  of  an  approach  In  this  body 
many,  many  times  where  certainly  not 
the  offerer  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt],  but  there  are  others  who  like 
to  say  they  are  in  favor  of  strategic  de- 
fense but  they  do  not  deploy  anything. 
In  fact,  they  restrict  the  research  dol- 
lars to  make  sure  that  in  perpetuity  it 
remains  a  concept,  it  remains  an  idea, 
it  remains  more  a  goal.  I  think  we 
want  more  than  a  goal,  we  want  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  acci- 
dental launch 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  remem- 
ber listening  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  say  one  time,  and  I  have 
quoted  it  many  times  but  I  give  him 
credit  for  at  least  the  concept  of  re- 
calling for  all  of  us  what  would  have 
happened  to  this  coimtry's  space  pro- 
gram if  John  P.  Kennedy  had  said  I 
think  we  will  do  a  research  program 
on  going  to  the  moon  in  the  decade  of 
the  1960s.  There  would  not  have  been 
the  excitement,  there  would  not  have 
been   the   motivation.   The   scientific 
commvmity  was  if  not  split  at  least  di- 
vided in  part  over  the  project.  It  never, 
in  my  view,  would  have  been  possible 
to  create  that  atmosphere,  that  envi- 
ronment, that  motivation  that  really 
launched  this  country's  great  space 
program.  And  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  Is  pointing  out  for  us,  SDI 
is  being  chipped  away.  And  what  kills 
me  is  that  I  can  understand  the  total 
opposition  of  some,  but  all  of  those 
who  stand  up  and  love  the  research, 
they  love  it  so  much  that  they  think 
that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  re- 
search it  ad  inf  initiun,  and  it  is  going 
to  hurt  and  kill  some  of  the  most 
promising  programs.  There  is  even  one 
other  argiunent  of  those  who  stand  up 
and  say  they  are  pro-SDI  that  the  sci- 
entists tell  us  that  these  technologies 
are  off  in  the  distance.  I  have  talked, 
as    has    the    gentleman    from    New 
Jersey,  with  a  nimiber  of  the  pro-SDI 
scientists.  They  are  absolutely  on  fire 
with  regard  to  not  only  the  long-term 
possibilities     and     technologies,     but 
what  we  can  do  right  now. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  the 
American  people  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  experiments,  there  are 
programs,  there  are  technologies,  and 
there  are  things  that  can  be  done 
right  now  that  can  begin  that  archi- 

I  would  close  with  the  thought,  an- 
other metaphor,  imagine  the  anti- 
cancer program.  What  if  we  said  we 
are  going  to  wait  until  we  reach  the 
perfect  anticancer  weapon  before  we 
ever  use  it.  No  one  would  stand  for 


that.  We  deploy  it  as  soon  as  we  test 
its  efficacy  and  of  course  its  safety, 
and  then  we  go  ahead  with  it.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  begin  and  that  we 
ought  to  begin  soon  to  deploy  or  to 
build.  I  favor  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  does,  and  we  ought 
not  let  the  Spratt  amendment  get  in 
the  way  not  only  of  the  promising 
technologies  for  the  future,  but  what 
can  be  done  in  the  near  term. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  gentleman  is 
precisely  correct.  I  am  sure  there  was 
no  Spratt  amendment  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  around  and  he  said  we 
wanted  to  place  an  American  on  the 
Moon  and  return  that  individual 
safely  to  Earth  before  the  decade  was 
out.  It  was  a  clarion  call,  something 
that  focused  the  imagination  and 
energy  of  this  country. 

I  remember  very  well  there  were  sci- 
entists at  that  particialar  time  saying  it 
was  unachievable  with  the  engineering 
technology  of  that  day,  but  through 
working,  funding,  and  commitment  it 
was  achieved,  and  there  was  no 
amendment  by  the  Congress  meddling 
in  that  decision.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did  not  say  we  want  to 
put  a  certain  type  of  fuel  in  the  boost- 
ers, we  want  to  have  two  ages  and  not 
three  stages,  we  want  to  have  this  type 
of  helmet,  we  want  to  place  more 
money  in  the  more  exotic  systems. 

This  is  an  important  amendment,  it 
really  is,  and  it  is  well  intentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
and  I  think  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  given  an  hour  it  means 
that  it  is  significant,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  wants  to  achieve  this. 

My  point  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  often  is  saying  let  the 
experts  decide  where  the  money 
should  go.  This  is  a  sophisticated,  com- 
plicated thing  and  there  Is  balance  be- 
tween the  short  term  and  the  long 
term,  and  when  there  is  a  change  in 
technology  sometimes  that  balance 
has  to  be  changed.  When  there  are 
new  types  of  research,  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Defense  has  to  be  able  to 
channel  resources  to  new  technologies. 
This  amendment  restricts  that  to  a 
degree.  It  micromanages  to  a  degree, 
not  totally,  but  partitQly,  and  that  is  in 
fact  the  bad  part  about  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  movement  is  toward  future  re- 
search in  this  area,  but  if  we  want  to 
have  a  deployed  system  that  protects 
us  against  accidental  launch,  we  have 
to  spend  money  on  HEDI  and  the  high 
endo-atmospheric  interceptor,  and 
that  is  in  phase  one.  Let  us  not  restrict 
the  amount  of  money  we  can  put  in 
HEDI.  Let  us  not  restrict  the  simi  of 
money  we  can  put  in  kinetic  energy. 
Vote  no  on  the  Spratt  amendment. 
Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  happy  to  jdeld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  phase 
1  technology  is  critical  to  protecting 
advanced  technology  somewhere  down 
the  road.  We  cannot  get  to  the  ad- 
vanced unless  we   develop  the  first 

technology.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Exactly.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments.  It  is 
the  engineering  experience.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  laboratory  conceptual 
imderstanding  of  a  technology,  and  we 
all  can  agree  that  our  best  scientists 
recognize  that  a  bullet  can  hit  a  bullet, 
that  we  can  have  space  based  intercep- 
tors that  can  track  and  intercept.  But 
the  problem  is  in  where  the  United 
States  Is  good,  which  is  in  the  engi- 
neering, in  creating  something  from 
concept  to  fruition  to  deployment  to 
safety,  and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment Is  hurting.  This  amendment  is 
hurting  America  using  what  America 
is  good  at,  the  engineering  and  moving 
something  from  concept  to  deploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

In  solid  terms.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  make  the  point  that  the 
KKV,  the  kinetic  kill  vehicle,  is  used 
as  a  defense  to  a  space-based  laser  pro- 
gram; that  is,  a  directed  energy 
weapon  program  that  the  gentleman 
wants  to  shift  resources  to.  If  we  do 
not  have  a  KKV.  it  does  not  offer  the 
protection  that  we  need  to  have  for 
our  more  advanced  systems. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  it  is  not  just  the  engineering 
development,  but  it  is  a  practical  use 
of  phase  1  technology  that  is  comple- 
mentary with  advanced  technology  to 
make  this  system  as  good  as  it  possibly 
c&n  be 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Finally,  just  let  me  say  if  my  col- 
leagues think  that  this  particular 
office,  which  Is  doing  a  remarkable 
job,  merits  the  flexibility,  and  it  is  not 
totally  flexible,  we  know  where  they 
are  putting  their  money,  they  let  us 
know  line  by  item,  phase  by  phase, 
and  we  know  precisely  where  the 
effort  is  going,  why  restrict  that,  why 
put  handcuffs  on  it,  why  make  it  less 
flexible  than  it  really  is? 
Vote  no  on  the  Spratt  amendment. 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
respond  to  one  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Courter]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

The  HEDI  system,  the  high  endoat- 
mospheric  interceptor,  is  classified  by 
SDI  as  a  follow-on  phase  system  in  the 
resource  allocation  chart  which  is  ref- 
erenced in  the  amendment,  and  which 
SDI  presented  with  its  budget.  So  it 
indicates  that  we  have  not  foreclosed 
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that  or  eliminated 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McClosket]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
for  all  of  his  intelligent  and  outstand- 
ing vanguard  leadership  on  this  issue. 
It  is  true  that  John  stands  here  ac- 
cused perhaps  of  not  being  here  to 
impede  President  Kennedy  in  1960, 
but  I  would  note  that  he  was  establish- 
ing an  excellent  academic  record  then 
as  a  freshman  in  college. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  strong  support 
of  the  Spratt  amendment.  The  Spratt 
amendment  sets  priorities  for  the  SDI 
Program  that  encourage  long-term  re- 
search and  technology  development— 
not  hare-brained  early  deployment 
schemes. 

The  Pentagon  now  clusters  early  de- 
ployment schemes  imder  a  label  called 
"phase  1"  of  a  strategic  defense 
system.  The  phase  1  program  fails  to 
meet  cost,  schedule,  and  performance 
goals  required  of  other  major  weapons 
systems.  The  Spratt  amendment  pro- 
poses resources  for  phase  1  be  deem- 
phasized  in  the  SDI  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  Our  amendment  caps 
spending  for  phase  1  to  this  year's 
level:  40  percent  of  the  SDI  budget. 
There  still  would  be  a  significant 
dollar  increase  for  phase  1. 

The  space-based  interceptor— for- 
merly known  as  a  space-based  kinetic 
vehicle,  a  major  element  of  phase  1,  is 
moving  full-speed  ahead.  This  year 
about  $200  million  has  been  obligated 
for  the  project.  The  SDI  organization 
says  a  phase  1  system  will  cost  $75  to 
$150  billion. 

Last  year  SDIO  said  phase  1  would 
cost  $40  to  $60  biUion.  What  will  it 
cost  next  year? 

If  $150  billion  pays  only  for  the  first 
phase,  what  will  be  the  price  tag  of 
follow-on  space-weapon  deployments? 
Where  wiU  we  get  the  funds  to  pay  for 
phase  1?  What  programs  will  we  have 
to  cut  or  eliminate  to  pay  for  phase  1? 
Even  as  a  major  weapons  system, 
phase  1  is  prohibitively  expensive; 
$150  biUion  is  nearly  four  times  the 
cost  of  procuring  and  maintaining  the 
small  mobile  missile,  or  "midget- 
man"— rejected  by  the  Air  Force  as  too 
expensive;  $150  billion  is  three  times 
the  estimated,  unofficial  cost  of  the 
super-secret  Stealth  bomber,  the  B-2. 

If  the  small  missile  and  Stealth 
bomber  proceed  as  planned,  these  two 
strategic  nuclear  programs  will  be 
among  the  most  expensive  in  history. 
Yet  their  costs  are  far  less  than  a 
phase  1  strategic  defense  system. 

Cost  is  one  concern.  Efficiency  is  an- 
other problem.  It  takes  a  major  leap  of 
the  imagination  to  conclude  we  would 
be  one  iota  more  secure  with  phase  1 
deployment. 

Sam  Nunw,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  said. 


"most  objective  and  independent  ana- 
lysts agree  that  a  phase  1  system 
based  primarily  on  space-based  kinetic 
kill  vehicles  could  not  satisfy  (the 
Nitze  criteria  of  survivability  and  cost 
effectiveness  at  the  margin.)" 

In  a  phase  1  strategic  defense 
system.  SBI's  would  be  accompanied 
by  sensors  and  groimd-based  intercep- 
tors that  would  attempt  to  catch 
Soviet  warheads  missed  by  the  SBI's. 
According  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
about  3,300  Soviet  warheads  would 
detonate  on  United  States  soil  even  if 
a  phase  1  defense  worked  as  planned. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  estimate  that  a  "first 
wave"  Soviet  attack  would  involve 
about  5,000  warheads,  which  means  a 
phase  1  system  would  miss  70  percent 
of  the  Soviet  warheads  laimched  in  an 
attack  against  the  United  States.  The 
term  "porous"  doesn't  even  begin  to 
describe  such  a  defense. 

The  OTA  says:  "There  would  be  a 
significant  probability  that  the  first 
(and  presumably  only)  time  the  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  system  were  used  in 
a  real  war.  it  would  suffer  a  cata- 
strophic failure." 

According  to  a  Washington  Post 
story,  OTA  says:  "There  has  been 
little  analysis  of  any  kind  of  space- 
based  threats  to  •  •  *  system  surviv- 
ability. •  •  •  in  particular,  SDIO  and 
its  contractors  have  conducted  no  seri- 
ous study  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
both  occupy  space  with  comparable 
(missile  defense)  systems." 

Potential  Soviet  countermeasures  to 
a  United  States  space-based  missile  de- 
fense could  be  less  challenging  and 
costly  to  develop  than  space-based 
weapons  and  sensors  for  the  envi- 
sioned strategic  defense  system. 

Thus,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  counter 
an  American  phase  1  system  without 
building  their  own  version,  they  could: 

Attack  SBI's  in  space; 

Make  enough  ballistic  missiles  to 
overwhelm  the  defense;  and 

Develop  new  missiles  that  release 
their  warheads  before  the  SBI's  can 
fire  at  the  missiles. 

Why  should  we  spend  billions  on  a 
system  of  limited  effectiveness  that 
enjoys  no  positive  consensus? 

Problems  with  survivability  have 
plagued  other  strategic  programs.  Is 
the  100th  Congress  to  emphasize  sur- 
vivability only  for  "traditional"  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapon  platforms  such  as 
the  MX  and  B-IB?  If  OTA  is  right, 
and  if  Congress  fails  to  make  the  De- 
fense Department  accountable  for  the 
survivability  of  phase  1  vulnerability 
problem,  then  Congress  will  be  compli- 
cit  in  yet  another  national  security 
and  fiscal  disaster. 

SCHEDU1.E  Am)  DECISION  TIHES 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Board  says 
it  will  not  approve  full-scale  develop- 
ment on  phase  1  imtil  it  is  comfortable 
approving  initial  exploration  related 
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Chairman,  from  the  knowledge 
possess,  it  is  clear  there  are 
cost,  schedule,  and  perform- 
1  problems  with  the  space-based  In- 
terceitor  and  the  proposed  phase  1 
stratc  glc  defense  system. 

ui  ge  support  of  the  Spratt  amend- 


D  1710 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would  re- 

request  that  Members  re- 

from  quoting  Members  of  the 


BAOHAM.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
8%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
California  [Mr.  Dorhan]. 
DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 
n,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  as 
as   the   distinguished   former 
,  my  good  friend  from  Indiana, 
professor  of  some  note,  because 
to  back  up  and  analyze  what  we 
doing  here  today  on  defend- 
.  homeland. 
_  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
Spratt]  is  very  knowledgeable  on 
lie.  And  as  some  of  the  Mem- 
this  side  have  pointed  out,  this 
sophisticated,  very  technically 
issue  he  has  raised  and  it 
..  cost  any  money.  But  we  must 
in  the  picture  what  has  hap- 
here  today  or  what  happened  at 
^  iHiite  House  a  few  months  ago. 
of     budgetary     constraints, 
..  Reagan  with  his  own  goal  of 
a  decision  in  the  next  Presi- 


ssue. 
in 


dency  which  will  be  moot  if  it  is  Jesse 
Jackson  or  the  Governor  from  Massa- 
chusetts, they  will  kill  the  whole  idea 
of  defending  America.  And  I  doubt  it 
will  all  go  to  fighting  drugs,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

But  if  our  next  President,  which  I 
know  will  be  Vice  President  George 
Bush,  is  to  make  the  decision,  it  has  to 
be  adequately  fimded.  AU  the  scien- 
tists who  believe  in  SDI  have  worked 
out  the  money  figures,  but  the  Presi- 
dent himself  cut  that  figure  by  $1  bil- 
lion $700  million.  Then  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  added  almost  a  $1 
billion  cut  to  that,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  another  $800  million. 

Then  today  because  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
Florida,  and  a  lot  of  us  share  concern 
about  drugs,  the  enemy  within  tearing 
our  Nation  apart,  we  diverted  some  of 
it.  That  is  micromanagement  folks, 
but  it  is  another  half  billion  dollars, 
$500  million  was  cut  today  by  the  suc- 
cessful Bennett  amendment.  Now  we 
get  into  a  disagreement  over  whether 
this  technical,  sophisticated  Spratt 
amendment  is  micromanagement  or 
macromanagement.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, I  believe  it  to  be  micromanage- 
ment and  here  is  why. 

Coming  up  tomorrow  is  Mr.  Spratt's 
amendment  on  ALPS. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  just 
counseled  us  not  to  quote  Members  of 
the  other  body.  I  am  not  going  to 
quote  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  I 
have  to  refer  to  his  coining  the  phrase, 
xmless  the  gentleman  wants  time  to 
correct  me,  ALPS.  Now  ALPS  is  a  term 
coined  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  NuwN,  and  it  means  Accidental 
Launch  Protection  System. 

Could  somebody  be  worrying  about 
the  Qadhafl  bomb  even  though  this 
gentleman  has  endorsed  George  Bush 
for  the  Presidency?  Could  we  be  wor- 
rying about  some  terroristic  weapon 
coming  through  the  heavens  and  we 
have  absolutely  zero  protection 
against  1,  5,  10  bombs  accidentally 
launched  at  us? 

Now  the  gentleman  is  for  the  ALPS 
because  it  Is  his  amendment  tomorrow. 
What  are  we  going  to  use  to  protect 
our  country  with  an  ALPS  system? 
Could  it  be  kinetic  kill  weapons  that 
Mr.  McCloskey  has  just  criticized? 
Could  it  be  the  point  protection  or  the 
near  term  protection  to  save  just  one 
American  citizen  that  Is  going  to  be 
asked  to  rely  on  a  system  that  involves 
some  of  the  technology  that  has  been 
developed  to  this  ptoint?  Or  is  it  a  near 
term  deployment  situation? 

What  we  have  here,  when  you  put 
the  whole  picture  together:  The  $1.7 
billion  cut.  the  $.8  billion  cut.  the  $.5 
billion  cut  and  now  this  micromanage- 
ment; then  contradicted  tomorrow  by 
the  same  distinguished  bright  gentle- 
man's ALPS  amendment;  what  we 
have  here,  gentlemen,  is  Members 
playing  around  with  the  defense  of 


our  homelsind.  What  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  it  call  strategic  defense; 
what  the  news  media  cheapens  and  tri- 
vializes and  ridicules  by  calling  star 
wars  when  It  does  not  involve  the  stars 
and  it  does  not  Involve  war.  Because, 
to  come  back  to  the  klckof  f  line  of  this 
debate,  the  distinguished  lady,  Mrs. 
Boxer  from  California  who  said  we 
failed  to  get  the  point.  The  point  is 
what  we  are  doing  Ls  confusing  Soviet 
war  planners  that  they  would  never 
contemplate  launching  a  first  strike 
against  the  United  States.  This  Is  de- 
terrence. 

I  honestly  have  not  heard  one 
Member  opposed  to  SDI  or  any  aspect 
of  the  defense  budget,  have  the  decen- 
cy, the  graciousness  to  get  into  this 
well  and  say,  "I,  a  liberal  Member,  was 
wrong  on  the  nuclear  freeze.  I  was 
wrong  on  i  number  of  points  on  the 
defense  budget.  The  President  was 
right  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviets,  to  not 
tie  SDI  top  what  was  happening  at 
Reykjavik  or  later  in  Washington, 
DC."  To  graciously  say,  "The  Presi- 
dent hung  tough  and  I  will  even  con- 
cede that  the  R&D  on  SDI  Is  what 
brought  the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining 
table."  Because  for  them  SDI  means 
"Soviets  Do  It."  Gorbachev  hintiself 
has  admitted  they  have  an  ongoing 
program. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Jack  is 
back.  Jack  is  back  and  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  thrilled  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  until  he 
came  to  the  point  where  he  told  us  he 
supported  George  Bush.  But  I  will  let 
that  pass  for  a  moment. 

I  am.  of  course,  teasing  and  I  too  am 
now  supporting  him. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  knew 
that.  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  KEMP.  He  beat  me,  he  beat  me, 
and  as  an  old  football  player,  when 
you  get  beat  you  shake  hands  and  you 
go  on  from  there. 

We  know  one  thing,  we  know  one 
thing:  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right  when  he  says  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  be  at  the  table  with  this 
President  or  any  President  had  it  not 
been  for  the  willingness  to  stand  taU 
at  Reykjavik  as  the  gentleman  pointed 
out  and  to  propose  SDI.  And  I  would 
think  that  those  who  are  for  arms  con- 
trol would  at  least  give  a  modicum  of 
support  to  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  this  President's  determina- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  I  think  it 
was  oversold  in  the  beginning  and  I 
still  believe,  as  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia has  pointed  out,  that  it  so  disrupts 
Soviet  planning  that  they  in  no  way 
would  ever  even  entertain  the  possible 


thought  of  attacking  the  United 
States  if  we  had  a  system  based  upon 
the  phased  £u*chitecture  of  a  terminal, 
a  space-based  system  for  the  defense 
of  America.  And  I  want  to  say  that 
going  after  KKV's,  or  going  after 
space-based  kinetic  technology,  is  ludi- 
crous when  it  was  that  type  of  a 
system  that  could  have  shot  down  that 
Soviet  launch  of  two  ICBM's  which 
landed  within  just  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  their  target  outside  of  Hawaii  and 
the  United  States  was  not  even  told 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  testing  a 
few  months  ago.  Do  you  remember? 
Can  you  imagine  if  we  had  had  a 
system  we  could  have  helped— had 
that  been  an  accident  and  hswl  there 
been  a  nuclear  warhead  on  those  two 
ICBM's  they  could  have  been  shot 
down.  I  am  shocked  that  they  would 
go  after  space-based  kinetic  technolo- 
gy. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  shame- 
lessly leading  question  because  we 
have  been  informed  that  one  of  our 
Members  today  quoted  from  a  classi- 
fied document  on  this  House  floor. 
The  figure  was  taken  out  of  context. 
Instead  of  correctly  pointing  out  that 
the  JCS  figure  was  the  minimum  ac- 
cepted figure  the  JCS  believed  was 
needed  to  effectively  deter  a  Soviet 
attack,  it  was  stated  that  SDI  would 
only  be  30  percent  effective.  That  if 
we  could  destroy  with  any  type  of  an 
SDI  system  30  percent,  that  that 
would  so  confuse  and  confound  the 
problems  of  Soviet  war  planners  that 
they  would  not  strike.  In  reality,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  SDI  would  be  more  than 
90  percent  effective;  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect 
American  lives. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5%  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hochbrueckner]. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Spratt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  have 
two  big  problems  with  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. The  first  problem  is  that  the 
SDI  office  is  not  implementing  the 
program  that  the  President  has  prom- 
ised to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

President  Reagan  back  in  June  1986 
said  to  a  group  of  schoolchildren  in 
New  Jersey,  "Our  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative might  one  day  enable  us  to  put 
in  space  a  shield  that  missiles  cannot 
penetrate,  a  shield  that  could  protect 
us  from  nuclear  missiles  just  as  a  roof 
protects  a  family  from  rain." 

Now  that  is  an  important  goal  and  a 
beautifxil  sentiment  and  that  is  what 
the  President  of  our  Nation  promised 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 
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Unfortunately  that  is  not  what  the 
SDI  office  is  doing.  General  Abramson 
recently    said,     "Nowhere    have    we 


stated  that  the  goal  of  the  SDI  is  to 
come  up  with  a  leak-proof  defense." 
The  problem,  my  colleagues,  is  that 
the  President  has  promised  the  people 
protection,  but  In  reality  what  the  SDI 
office  is  doing  is  giving  us  not  a  popu- 
lation defense,  but  a  system  that  wiU 
protect  military  establishments  and 
improve  our  deterrence.  If  we  want 
more  deterrence,  we  can  just  buy  it  by 
building  the  Midgetman  or  beefing  up 
existing  offensive  systems.  We  do  not 
need  to  spend  an  incredible  amount  of 
money  on  stars  wars  to  get  more  deter- 
rence. 

The  second  problem  that  I  have 
with  the  present  SDI  Program  is  that 
I  fear  that  there  will  be  cuts  In  re- 
search. What  the  people  of  this  Nation 
want,  and  have  been  promised,  is  a 
robust  research  program.  They  want 
to  know  If  we  can  protect  this  Nation 
from  nuclear  weapons,  and,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, then  let  us  deploy. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  chart,  the 
administration  requested  in  excess  of 
$5  billion  for  SDI  In  fiscal  year  1989. 
Based  on  the  Bennett  amendment 
that  just  passed,  they  could  receive 
$3.5  billion.  The  fear  that  we  have, 
that  John  Spratt  has.  and  Prank 
McCloskey  and  I  have,  is  that  the 
SDIO  in  their  effort  to  make  and  pro- 
mote an  early  deployment  will  take 
necessary  and  important  research  dol- 
lars and  not  put  them  in  research,  but 
put  them  into  deplojTnent  of  a  system 
that  is  not  designed  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  problem 
we  have,  and  that  Is  why  this  amend- 
ment. So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
is  not  a  tremendous  amendment  that 
wipes  out  star  wars.  This  Is  an  amend- 
ment that  says  that  since  we  spent  40 
percent  of  this  fiscal  year's  money  in 
SDIO  phase  1,  let  us  limit  next  year's 
spending  to  40  percent,  too.  Do  not  go 
to  50  percent.  Stay  at  40  percent. 

That  Is  all  this  amendment  does.  It 
says  that  we  want  a  strong  research 
program.  Let  us  make  sure  we  have  a 
robust  research  program  by  limiting 
the  spending  on  phase  1  to  40  percent. 

Now  the  issue  has  been  raised  that 
there  is  a  major  concern  relative  to  mi- 
cromanagement that,  because  we  are 
saying  let  us  have  a  40-percent  limit 
Instead  of  allowing  50  percent  of  the 
money  to  be  spent  on  phase  1.  that  we 
are  micromanaging.  That  is  absurd. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  some  ex- 
amples. Take  the  Air  Force.  This  year 
they  requested  $14.9  billion  for  re- 
search and  development  to  be  spent  on 
268  line  items  meaning  each  line  item 
is  worth  an  average  of  about  $56  mil- 
lion. The  Navy  requested  $9.2  billion 
for  293  line  Items  that  we  microman- 
age  as  a  Congress;  $32  mUlion  an  item. 
The  Army  requested  $5  billion  for  re- 
search and  development.  They  are 
going  to  spend  that  on  186  items. 

What  are  we  doing  in  star  wars?  We 
were  requested  to  spend  $4.5  billion. 
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My  colleagues,  there  is  one  line  item 
under  star  wars,  one  line  item.  It  is 
worth  $4.5  billion. 

Now,  if  my  colleagues  are  going  to 
tell  me  that  having  a  40-percent  cap 
on  phase  1  Is  micromanagement,  we 
have  to  talk  about  what  the  definition 
of  "management"  is. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
time  for  some  minimum  management, 
and  that  Is  what  this  program  does.  It 
lets  them  spend  a  tremendous  amoimt 
of  money  on  phase  1.  It  just  says  to 
limit  the  total  spending  for  phase  1  to 
40  percent  of  the  total  SDI  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  same  percentage 
as  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everyone  who 
supports  SDI  wants  a  robust  research 
program,  but  what  we  do  not  want  is 
to  have  that  money  spent  on  phase  1 
deployment  items  which  get  us  away 
from  what  the  President  promised  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  which  is  a 
robust  research  program  that  defends 
everybody. 

So  my  colleagues  can  support  SDI, 
and  my  colleagues  can  support  the 
Spratt  amendment.  This  makes  sense. 
This  is  not  micromanagement. 

And  so,  if  my  colleagues  want  a 
robust  research  program,  please  sup- 
port this  40-percent  limit  on  phase  1. 
That  is  all  It  does.  It  is  not  micro- 
management.  It  is,  if  anything,  minl- 
mvim  management.  Please  vote  for  the 
Spratt-Hochbrueckner-McCloskey 
amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have 
strayed  a  little  far  afield  on  this 
debate  thus  far  in  talking  about  micro- 
management,  and  some  Members  are 
saying  that  they  are  not  technically 
capable  to  address  this.  And  I  will 
agree  that  we  do  not  have  technicians; 
we  have  politicians  here,  and  it  is 
pretty  tough  to  mlcromanage  a  very 
complex  system  with  political  techno- 
crats. 

But,  if  I  might  go  into  a  little  history 
to  bring  us  back  to  where  we  truly  are 
in  this  program,  in  year,  about  5.  of 
the  suggestion,  in  March  1983.  when 
oiu-  President  did  say.  and  I  have  re- 
ferred to  this  on  this  floor  before  as 
the  Un  Bel  Dei  speech,  calling  back  to 
the  aria  from  an  Italian  opera  that 
starts:  "One  Pine  Day."  and  literally 
what  President  Reagan  said  in  March 
1983,  "Wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  day  for 
the  people  of  this  country  if  someday, 
rather  than  facing  the  terror  of  nucle- 
ar war,  and  deterrence,  and  nuclear 
blackmail  and  the  thing,  wouldn't  it  be 
a  fine  day  if  we  could  put  our  research 
to  development  of  a  program  that 
would  render  incoming  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  ineffective  and  Im- 
potent?" 

That  is  what  the  President  said,  my 
colleagues.  That  was  no  mlcromanage- 
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ment.  That  was  a  very  simple  state- 
ment. "Wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  day  if  we 
could  render  our  people  safe  from  in- 
ef feet  ive  and  impotent  incoming 
ICBU  "s?" 

Anc  I  think,  yes,  that  would  be  a 
fine  ( ay,  and  what  the  President  sug- 
gested at  that  time  in  the  creation  of 
SDIOl  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Off ia  .  Is  that  we  combine  together  all 
of  th(  research  programs  in  our  coun- 
try, s  )me  of  which  had  been  started, 
some  of  which  were  dreams,  that,  if 
they  :ouId  be  applicable  to  rendering 
inconing  ICBM's  ineffective  and  im- 
potent, that  we  could  combine  these 
progrims  and  go  forward  with  re- 
searcli,  development  and  deployment, 
and  s  lare  that  technology  with  all  the 
peopls  of  the  world  who  were  so  in- 
clinec. 

Thst  is  what  the  President  said. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  SDIO. 

No\ '  we  are  met  on  a  field  of  combat, 
if  yoi  will,  testing  the  future,  and 
there  has  not  been  a  heck  of  past  to  it, 
of  str  iteglc  defense  initiative. 

Th<  nontechnicians  of  this  body 
have  thrown  around  such  words  as 
"post  XKXst,"  "midcourse,"  "terminal 
phast,"  "decoys,"  "load  trajectories," 
"disci  imination"  and  "technology 
chani;es  every  day,"  and  indeed  it 
does;  "kinetic  energy,"  "kinetic  kill  ve- 
hicles,"  "x-ray  lasers"  and  "chemical 
lasen." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  political 
body,  and  it  is  ours  to  judge  what  to 
do  w  th  the  program  that  is  intended 
to  pr  >tect  people  of  the  United  States 
from  incoming  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic m  ssiles.  For  that  purpose,  the  com- 
binin;  of  all  research  programs  that 
migh .  have  an  effect  on  SDI,  the  ad- 
mlnia  bration  has  asked  for  $6.2  biUion. 
The  Rose  Garden  budget  reduction 
cut  tiat  to  $4.5  billion.  On  the  floor 
todaj  we  cut  another  $0.8  billion 
bef or  i  the  bill  came  to  the  floor,  and 
todas  we  cut  another  half  a  billion 
dollas,  so  we  have  effectively  cut  $3 
billio  1  out  of  a  $6.2  billion  request  to 
get  t<  where  we  are  today. 
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Ani  I  where  are  we  today?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  you  want  to  kill  a  program,  if 
you  '?ant  to  kill  a  program  first  you 
sque<ze  the  research  and  squeeze  it 
into  1  sausage  tube  long  enough  that 
research  goes  on  and  on  vmtil  the  op- 
ponents that  keep  cutting  and  cutting 
'You've  researched  and  re- 
searched and  you  don't  have  a  pro- 
gram You  haven't  done  anything.  Kill 
>rogram  becaxise  it  hasn't  done 
anyt:  ling." 

Th !  other  way  to  kill  a  program,  and 
lave  only  got  half  of  this  kill 
meet  anism  in  progress  so  far,  is  the 
Bl-^TB  argument,  that  "don't  go 
aheai  with  the  B-1  bomber  because 
right  around  the  comer  is  the  ATB." 
That  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  his  minions 
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from  New  York  and  other  places,  Indi- 
ana and  other  places  are  saying,  kill 
the  research  and  go  on  with  long-term 
research  because  we  know  enough 
about  this  so  we  will  cut  this.  Kill  the 
B-1  because  the  ATB  is  right  around 
the  comer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  do  that, 
because  we  will  squeeze  it  out  and  kill 
it  off.  The  program  is  not  right  around 
the  comer,  but  it  cannot  be  out  of  re- 
search until  we  get  into  development 
and  even  some  sort  of  deployment, 
early,  late,  but  some  time  with  vehi- 
cles that  ture  able  to  be  used. 

We  are  doing  in  this  exercise,  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
my  friend  and  colleague,  voted  for  the 
Dickinson  amendment  to  preserve  the 
conunittee  position.  Then  he  turned 
right  aroimd  and  voted  for  the  next 
amendment,  the  Bennett  amendment, 
to  cut  another  half  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  this  program.  Now  he  wants  to 
restrict  the  research  so  it  cannot  go  on 
until  we  say  next  week  that  it  does  not 
work. 

Beware  of  the  scientist  who  says,  not 
"let's  look  at  the  horizon,"  beware  of 
the  scientist  or  technician  or  politician 
who  says  flatly,  'It  can't  be  done." 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  done  if 
we  give  the  office  a  chance  to  manage 
its  resources. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
just  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  if  as  I  expect  the  SDI  is 
funded  fully  around  $4  billion  after  we 
come  out  of  conference,  we  will  still 
allow  $1.6  billion  for  phase  1  and  $2.4 
billion  for  the  follow-on  phase. 

Now.  $1.6  billion  is  hardly  the  death 
knell  for  phase  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Chandler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  little  reluctant  to  get  into  this.  I 
readily  concede  that  my  understand- 
ing of  this  is  limited,  but  I  will  also  tell 
you  that  my  concern  is  very  great. 

I  think  the  debate  here  is  not  over 
whether  we  want  this,  whether  we 
want  an  SDI  that  works,  that  protects 
us.  that  confounds  Soviet  planners, 
that  makes  it  so  unlikely  that  they 
could  knock  out  all  our  defenses,  that 
they  would  never  risk  attacking  us. 

The  problem  as  I  see  it  is  that  there 
are  people  who  want  to  rush  to  deploy 
phase  1.  which  we  know  is  incapable  of 
even  deterring  or  even  confusing 
Soviet  planners  and  maybe  even  in- 
capable of  stopping  an  accidential 
launch. 

We  have  got  to  know  whether  the 
follow-on  phases  work  first,  and  that 
is  what  this  is  all  about. 

I  have  heard  the  speeches.  I  have 
heard  the  Presidential  campaign.  I 
have  heard  people  saying,  "Let's  get 
ph£ise  1  up  there.  Let's  get  it  out  there 
so  we  don't  lose  this  momentum.  Let's 


get  this  thing  going,  whether  we  know 
it  is  going  to  work  or  not,"  and  that  is 
what  concerns  me.  This  alone  costs 
$150  billion  or  more. 

I  think  the  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed by  debt  in  this  country  is  a 
heck  of  a  lot  greater  than  ever  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  by  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  and  that  is  my  con- 
cern today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Spratt 
amendment,  not  because  I  want  to  kill 
anything  to  do  with  SDI.  We  want  to 
know,  will  this  work?  If  it  does,  fine, 
let  us  pursue  it;  but  let  us  not  go  willy- 
nilly  into  this  and  start  deploying 
things  before  we  know  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  the 
attention  that  they  have  given  to  SDI 
over  the  last  now  at  least  2  years, 
maybe  before. 

It  is  getting  to  the  point  now  where 
we  have  quite  a  number  of  members  of 
that  committee  who  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  details  of  SDI  to  have 
some  good  opinions  on  it.  I  think  they 
have  a  good  ability  to  evaluate  it.  I 
think  they  have  a  good  ability  to  deal 
with  strategy  issues. 

This  amendment  is  a  good  example 
of  some  good  thought  coming  out  of 
the  committee. 

It  is  very  evident  to  me  over  the  last 
2  years  that  I  have  worked  on  SDI 
that  the  fimdamental  research  has 
been  to  some  extent  hampered  and  it 
is  getting  a  little  bit  worse  because  of 
what  I  call  political  attempts  to  dram- 
atize SDI  and  gain  support  for  acceler- 
ated funding. 

This  was  not  bad  in  1985  and  1986, 
but  in  those  years  the  SDIO  foimd  out 
that  the  Congress  did  not  support  the 
level  of  funding  it  presented,  so  by 
1987  they  came  up  with  the  first  po- 
liticized move  and  they  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  demonstration  projects. 
That  did  not  work  too  well,  so  in  1988 
the  issue  of  early  deplojraient  was  in- 
troduced. 

In  1989,  of  course,  it  became  phase  1. 
It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  the 
present  effort  at  SDIO  is  to  accelerate 
phase  1  to  the  point  where  it  is  really 
going  to  cut  into  the  basic  research 
and  development  that  is  needed  for 
this  program  ever  to  come  to  any- 
thing. 

Now,  the  theory  of  phase  1  deploy- 
ment, as  we  all  know,  is  that  it  is  a 
partial  deployment.  It  was  not  intend- 
ed to  stop  all  the  missiles.  It  is  not 
final  equipment  in  terms  of  quantity, 
type  of  equipment  or  technology.  The 
theory  of  it  is  that  the  work  on  the 


subsequent  phases,  the  work  on  the 
beam  weapons  and  so  on,  will  be  ready 
by  the  time  the  actual  deployment 
occurs  in  the  mid-1990's,  so  that  the 
next  generation,  which  is  going  to  be 
relied  upon  to  be  the  real  thing,  can 
fill  the  gaps  and  replace  the  system 
elements  that  either  do  not  work  or  it 
turns  out  that  by  that  time  are  over- 
powered by  the  efforts  of  the  opposi- 
tion, the  offense. 

One  of  the  problems  that  the  SDIO 
is  having  is  that  it  is  getting  phase  1  a 
little  bit  ahead  of  the  research. 

I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to 
limit  the  amount  of  phase  1  work  and 
be  sure  the  fundamental  research  gets 
done  so  the  program  can  come  along 
in  a  balanced  fashion. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  and  to  make  a  point 
of  clarification. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  commented 
about  the  30-percent  number  on  SDI 
effectiveness  as  coming  out  of  a  classi- 
fied document.  That  number  was 
gotten  out  of  the  Washington  Post. 

I  will  place  this  into  the  Record  at 
this  time,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28. 1988] 

JoiwT  Chikts'  Goals  on  SDI  One-Sided 

A  recommendation  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  the  United  States  deploy  a  de- 
fense capable  of  stopping  30  percent  of  at- 
tacking Soviet  missiles  was  based  on  mili- 
tary goals,  with  little  heed  to  strategic,  po- 
litical and  arms-control  implications,  accord- 
ing to  several  U.S.  military  officials. 

"We  were  more  Interested  In  the  military 
capability  that  defenses  would  add  If  deter- 
rence failed  [and  nuclear  war  began]  than 
the  contribution  they  make  to  deterrence 
Itself,"  said  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  Knudson,  di- 
rector of  plans  for  the  U.S.  Space  Command 
in  Colorado  Springs  who  drafted  dociunents 
leading  to  the  Joint  Chiefs'  endorsement. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  28.  1988] 
Pentagon  Scales   Back   SDI   Goals— New 

Aim  Is  To  Shield  Military  Installations 

Rather  Than  Cities 

(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 

Five  years  and  $12  billion  after  President 
Reagan  launched  a  major  effort  to  render 
Soviet  ballistic  mlssUes  "Impotent  and  obso- 
lete," the  Defense  Department  is  sharply 
scaling  back  Its  effort  to  fulfill  his  dream 
because  of  seemingly  Insurmountable  hard- 
ware and  money  problems. 

Instead  of  developing  the  massive  "space 
security  shield"  that  the  president  envi- 
sioned on  March  23,  1983.  to  protect  U.S. 
cities,  the  deptutment  has  settled  on  the  far 
less  ambitious,  immediate  goal  of  protecting 
vital  U.S.  military  Installations  from  a 
Soviet  attack. 

Senior  U.S.  officials  said  in  interviews  that 
the  decision  to  concentrate  on  a  limited  de- 
fensive system  reflects  broad  agreement 
within  the  administration  that  the  presi- 
dent's dream  probably  cannot  be  attained. 


The  threat  of  a  ballistic  missile  attack  will 
not  be  diminished  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
they  said  privately. 

The  dramatic  reorientation  of  Reagan's 
cherished  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
program,  popularly  known  as  "Star  Wars," 
Is  revealed  In  part  by  a  1987  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  classified  document  calling  for  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  a  defensive 
system  to  stop  only  30  percent  of  the  nucle- 
ar warheads  in  a  massive  Soviet  first  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  IVi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
example  of  where  the  House  and  the 
Senate  together  simply  have  to  involve 
themselves  in  some  detail,  not  in  the 
sense  of  micromanagement,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Hochbrueckner]  made  that  point 
very  effectively,  but  simply  to  empha- 
size the  benefits  of  the  long-term  tech- 
nology that  is  taking  place  in  our  na- 
tional laboratories  right  now. 

At  Livermore  in  California  right  now 
they  have  recently  completed  a  strate- 
gic defense  system  report  which 
simply  says  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  phase  J  architecture 
that  we  are  talking  about  here  will  not 
do  the  job.  The  Soviets  very  inexpen- 
sively, with  countermeasures,  with 
fast-bum  boosters  on  their  rockets, 
can  overwhelm  a  system  that  we 
would  put  up.  which  is  composed  of  all 
technology,  technology  that  goes  back 
before  the  adoption  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  the  early  1970's. 

We  are  simply  saying  that  those 
people  who  imderstood  the  potential 
of  SDI,  the  teUers  of  the  world,  have 
got  some  concepts,  laser  weapons,  the 
energy  weapons  generally,  that  de- 
serve attention,  deserve  the  kind  of  re- 
search investment  that  all  of  lis  are 
willing  to  make;  but  if  we  emphasize 
near-term  deplojmaent.  increasing  last 
year's  40  percent  share  up  to  56  per- 
cent and  then  onward,  we  are  going  to 
not  only  waste  money  on  a  system 
that  will  have  very  little  tenure,  but 
will  undermine  public  confidence  in 
the  concept  in  the  first  place. 

If  you  are  truly  interested  in  the  po- 
tential of  a  defensive  system,  you 
ought  to  be  looking  over  the  horizon, 
not  simply  to  imbed  a  program  politi- 
cally before  this  administration  leaves 
office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  modest  amendment. 
It  simply  seeks  to  impose  some  balance  and 
direction  on  a  program  that  has  lost  any  sem- 
blance of  the  President's  original  vision  of  de- 
veloping a  defense  system  that  would  render 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obsolete.  In 
place  of  protecting  the  American  people  and 
our  allies,  the  Pentagon  has  adopted  the  goal 


of  seeking  to  protect  a  few  high  priority  mili- 
tary targets  from  the  Soviet  first  strike. 

While  I  concur  with  the  Office  of  Technoto- 
gy  Assessment  report  that  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
system  that  meets  the  President's  original 
vision  of  SDI  could  be  deployed  in  (Xir  life- 
times, I  nonetheless  believe  that  the  primary 
focus  of  SDI  shoukj  be  researching  those  ad- 
vanced technologies  whic^  promise  real  de- 
fense from  a  responsive  Soviet  nuclear  threat 

The  Spratt  amendment  seeks  to  bring  this 
about. 

The  Spratt  amendment  continues  to  give 
SDIO  the  flexibility  it  needs  to  manage  the 
program.  This  is  not  micromanagement.  The 
amendment  simply  keeps  the  fiscal  1989  allo- 
cation of  SDI  funding  for  near-term  systems — 
or  the  phase  1  architecrture,  such  as  the 
space-based  interceptor  [SBI]— at  40  percent 
of  the  overall  SDI  budget,  the  same  level 
phase  1  received  in  fiscal  1 988. 

The  administration's  rush  to  lock  in  SDI  by 
making  deployment  in  the  mid-1 990'8  a  maj<x 
goal  of  the  program,  has  led  the  Pentagon  to 
request  a  56-percent  increase  in  funding  for 
phase  1 . 

The  phase  1  system,  if  deployed,  according 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would— at  most- 
knock  out  30  percent  of  the  incxjming  war- 
heads in  a  full-scale  Soviet  attack. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Strategic  Defense 
Systems  Division  of  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory  was  even  more  pessimistic 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  phase  l 
architecture. 

The  Livermore  report  indicated  that  a 
space-based  interceptor  system  would  be  par- 
tially effective  only  against  Soviet  missiles 
rx)w  in  use  ar>d  could  quickly  be  defeated  by 
fast-bum  boosters  and  other  cx)untermeasures 
that  the  Soviets  could  easily  have  in  place  by 
the  time  phase  1  became  operational.  The 
cost  to  the  Soviets  would  be  miniscule  in  rela- 
tk)n  to  ours. 

The  Livermore  report  indicated  that  it 
"would  take  a  few  th(xjsand"  kinetic  kill  weap- 
ons in  orbit  to  knock  out  a  sizable  fraction  of 
the  Soviet  SS-18/19  ICBM's.  The  study  found 
that  it  would  take  1 00,000  kinetic  kill  vehicles, 
at  a  (X>st  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  to 
destroy  90  percent  of  the  (^rrent  Soviet 
threat 

Clearty,  without  the  Spratt  anwndment,  the 
near-term  SDI  systems  will  continue  to  quickly 
absorb  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  overall 
SDI  budget  at  the  expense  of  important  re- 
search on  those  advanced  technologies  that 
promise  more  effe<rtive,  long-term  defense 
benefits. 

SDI  has  contributed  to  ttie  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  talk  in  START.  It  has  reinforced  Gor- 
bachev's elements  in  the  Soviet  leadership. 
But  they  fear  directed  energy  weapons  arxl 
other  long-term  threats.  They  would  be  fortu- 
nate if  we  embarked  prematurely  on  an  SBI 
system. 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  shortshighted 
to  allow  this  push  for  near-term  deployment  to 
pr(x;eed,  arxj  i  urge  adoptk>n  of  ttvs  Spratt 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired 
on  general  debate. 
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It  Ik  now  In  order  to  consider  the 
amen  Iment  relating  to  phase  1  of  the 
c  defense  Initiative  printed  in 
.  1  of  House  report  100-590  of- 
by  the  gentleman  from  South 
[Mr.  Sphatt]  or  his  designee. 
i^msifXRT  ormiKD  by  mr.  spratt 
SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
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sncuneni,. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
will  desipiate  the  amendment, 
text  of  the  amendment  is  as  f  ol- 


...  LUnTATION  ON  SDI  PHASE  1  SY8TEBIS. 

:  jimTATioK.— Of  the  amount  provided 
!  learch,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
:or  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
for  fiscal  year  1989,  no  more  than  40 
may  be  used  lor  activities  for  Phase 
,,»  SOI  program. 

, ;  »HAS«  I  DKPiwn).— (1)  For  purposes  of 
Action,  the  term  "Phase  I  of  the  SDI 
"  means  those  projects  that  were 
»s^  "Phase  I"  and  "Both"  in  the  SDI 
ziatlon    graph    entitled    "FY89    Re- 
Allocation"  submitted  by  the  Dlrec- 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
n  in  testimony  on  March  16,  1988,  to 
immlttee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
of  Representatives  and  further  de- 
as  "Description  of  Selected  Archltec- 
or  Phase  I"  and  "Follow-On  Phases" 
,„  January  1988  report  entitled  "Report 
Ongress    on    The    Strategic    Defense 
Architecture"  by  the  SDI  Organiza- 
in    Chapter    U    (Strategic    Defense 

Description). 

Phase  I  of  the  SDI  program  also  in- 

any  system  that  is  approved  for  de- 

^—lent  for  demonstration/validation  by 

t  efense  Acquisition  Board  as  part  of  a 

;gic    Defense    System    Phase    system 

submission  of  the  reports  referred  to 

(2). 
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the 

Strategic 

alter 
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'nk  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suan ;  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Sou$i  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  will  be 
ed    for    5     minutes     and    a 
■  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 


recoinized 
Menber 
5  mi:  mtes. 


is 


,he 


Sub^oi 
Con  mittee. 


.  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 
.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Olda- 
[Mr.  McCuRDY]. 
McCURDY.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
one  who  supported  the  Dickin- 
imendment  and  opposed  the  Ben- 
amendment  and  as  one  who  sits 
Research   and   Development 
immittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
I  rise  in  support  of  the 
-  amendment  because  I  believe 
it  protects  the  integrity  of  the 
the  robust  research  and  develop- 
program.  for  long-term  applica- 
not   only   to   guard   against   a 
.  breakout,  but  offers  to  develop 
missile  defense  which  if  techno- 
feasible  can  prove  to  enhance 
«curity. 

1  elieve  that  the  Spratt  amendment 

reasoned  amendment  and  one  that 

can    support    without    any 

of  the  integrity  of  the  re- 
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Soviet 
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logi4aUy 
our 
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is  a 

Meriibers 
que  tion 


search  program,  because  I  believe  that 
this  approawjh  protects  those  long-term 
investments,  whether  it  is  lasers  or 
others,  that  enhance  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, not  detracts  from  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 
Mr.  KASICH.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  way  you  want  to 
look  at  this,  this  is  simple  microman- 
agement  of  this  SDI  Program.  There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

Let  me  just  make  it  clear,  because 
we  have  been  hearing  about  the  scien- 
tists who  have  been  saying  that  they 
do  not  want  to  put  too  much  money  in 
phase  1  technology.  The  gentleman 
from  California  mentioned  it  down 
here.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
the  scientists  from  Los  Alamos  hap- 
pened to  come  before  our  panel.  I 
asked  them  directly  whether  they  fa- 
vored the  concept  of  putting  a  firm 
niunber  on  the  amount  of  research 
that  should  be  done  on  phase  1,  and 
they  said  they  did  not  favor  it.  They 
did  not  disagree  with  the  general  con- 
cept of  malting  sure  that  the  dollars 
were  directed  toward  the  follow-on 
phases,  but  they  would  oppose  the 
idea  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  most  of  whom  do  not  under- 
stand the  technologies  involved  in 
either  phase  1  or  the  follow-on  tech- 
nologies, trying  to  teU  the  SDIO 
people  exactly  what  percentage  of  the 
resources  should  be  spent  on  which 
area  of  development. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  Is  not  something 
that  we  just  think.  It  is  from  the 
people  who  come  from  that  institu- 
tion, probably  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict, who  oppose  this  concept. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  di- 
recting funds  2  years  away  from  SDI 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  are  leav- 
ing plenty  of  flexibility  in  the  Spratt 
amendment  to  the  SDIO  to  make  allo- 
cations in  those  areas  that  they  think 
ought  to  have  a  little  extra  emphasis, 
but  we  are  simply  saying  that  we  think 
the  outyears  are  at  least  as  important 
as  the  short-term  premature  deploy- 
ment that  the  administration  pro- 
poses. 

Mr.  KASICH.  WeU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thanii  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, but  when  the  gentleman  cites 
the  belief  that  the  scientists  from  Los 
Alamos  feel  a  certain  way,  I  think  we 
have  got  to  be  accurate  on  the  record. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  was  quoting 
Livermore. 

Mr.  KASICH.  The  scientists  them- 
selves say,  "Look,  I  don't  want  the 
Congress  telling  me  how  to  run  my 
program." 

I  have  confidence  that  the  SDI 
people  are  putting  the  resources  in  the 
proper  percentage  of  allocation,  and  it 
is  reflected  right  down  here  in  the 
chart. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  SDIO  is  dedicating 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the 
SDI  people  are  going  to  be  directing 
that  percentage  of  the  money  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  would  like  to  direct,  pretty 
much  determining  on  their  own  basis, 
but  if  they  think  there  is  a  reason  to 
invest  more  in  the  basic  technology 
that  could  save  the  gentleman's  con- 
stituents from  a  nuclear  holocaust,  an 
accidental  launch,  that  is  a  big  mis- 
take to  think  we  should  not  develop 
this  technology,  and  to  tell  them  that 
you  in  statute  in  the  Congress— in 
statute— we  are  going  to  tell  you  what 
percentage  of  this  money  ought  to  go 
into  what  program,  that  is  micromana- 
gement. 

D  1750 

There  is  no  other  way  to  define  it 
other  than  micromanagement.  We 
have  to  vote  "no"  on  the  Spratt 
amendment.  We  have  to  let  the  SDI 
people  develop  the  phase  1  technology 
which  protects  us  against  accidentia] 
launch  which  is  a  vital  component 
that  fits  complementary  with  follow- 
on  technology  and  will  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful SDI  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  the  Spratt  amendment.  Let 
us  use  good  common  sense  and  stop 
micromanaging. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina yielding  me  this  time.  I  feel  that 
this  is  the  most  important  amendment 
that  we  are  going  to  be  debating 
during  this  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense bill.  What  we  are  tallting  about 
here  is  the  so-called  phase  1  system 
which  is  intended  to  create  additional 
imcertainty  for  a  Soviet  war  plarmer. 
In  other  words,  the  objective  of  phase 
1  is  nothing  more  than  to  increase  to 
some  degree  the  survivability  of  key 
military  targets.  Thus,  it  should  be 
judged  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
steps  to  enhance  deterrence  through 
survivability,  target  hardening,  and 
mobility. 


What  is  the  cost  of  phase  1?  The 
cost  is  between  $75  and  $150  billion.  It 
is  a  very  expensive  option. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  having  gone  out 
and  visited  the  contractors,  it  is  clear 
that  phase  1  can  be  easily  countered 
either  by  direct  descent  nuclear  Asat's 
or  by  countermeasures.  Therefore,  I 
have  very  major  reservations  about 
whether  we  should  deploy  it  at  all. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment has  recently  completed  a  study 
that  tallcs  about  the  potential  for  a 
massive  failure  caused  by  software 
technology  that  would  be  used  in  this 
system,  and  if  it  did  fail  massively  I 
think  it  would  certainly  not  confound 
any  Soviet  targeters  with  that  kind  of 
a  problem.  I  would  urge  the  committee 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment. I  think  what  we  need  to  be  fo- 
cusing on  is  the  longer  term  technol- 
ogies and  in  my  judgment  there  is 
more  promise  there  than  in  rushing 
ahead  with  phase  1  deployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment  who  I  Imow  wants 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TCasichI 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  referred  to  a  series  of  hear- 
ings, and  to  a  question  that  he  asked. 
But  we  had  testimony  from  a  Dr. 
Richard  Briggs  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  remember.  Mr.  Briggs 
is  the  associate  director  at  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory  for  beam  re- 
search and  magnetic  fusion.  He  said. 

Directed  energy  did  not  come  along  with 
SDI.  They  were  developed  In  the  years 
when  DARPA  was  In  charge  and  in  those 
days  we  had  risk-takers  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
grams. They  gave  us  money.  They  knew 
they  were  tsiking  big  risks  but  they  nurtured 
the  programs  along,  and  let  us  take  owner- 
ship of  them. 

What  he  decried  was  the  fact  that 
today  the  funding  for  these  programs 
has  become  unstable  and  unpredict- 
able. Several  of  the  lab  directors  gave 
us  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

We  had  testimony  that. 

In  the  present  situation  I  am  concerned 
that  10  years  from  now  we  will  be  examin- 
ing the  same  technology  options  you  see 
today  as  advanced  systems  instead  of  a  new 
exciting  set  of  possibilities. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  put 
forth  the  money  for  them  to  come  for- 
ward with  these  new  exciting  set  of 
possibilities  that  could  indeed  help  the 
President's  dream  of  making  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete  come  true. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  let  us  support  the  Spratt 
amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cottrter]. 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  make  two 
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points.  The  amount  of  money  that  is 
being  used  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  in  phase  1 
without  this  amendment  has  gone 
down,  as  we  can  see  on  this  graph,  14 
percent  plus  the  48  percent  down  to  50 
percent  between  1988  and  1989  fiscal 
years.  The  trend  is  in  that  direction. 

The  first  pKJint  is  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment is  not  needed.  Second,  as  was 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  if  there  is  a  major 
breakthrough  that  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  defend  ourselves 
against  an  accidental  laimch.  tills 
amendment  means  the  Office  of  SDI 
does  not  have  the  flexibility  to  target 
their  research  in  a  proper  way. 

My  third  point,  the  way  we  have  the 
situation  right  now,  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1991  is  sitting  in 
his  Oval  Office  and  someone  comes  in 
and  says, 

There  Is  a  ballistic  mlssUe  that  we  spot 
over  the  Atlantic.  We  Just  do  not  know 
where  it  is  coming  from,  whether  a  Soviet 
submarine,  or  whether  it  was  launched  by 
mistake.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
The  only  thing  that  the  President 
could  do  in  that  circumstance  would 
be  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
watch  that  incoming  ballistic  missile 
land. 

This  money  is  important  to  defend 
ourselves  Euid  give  the  President  an- 
other option,  a  peace  option. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  minute  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  back  to  the 
testimony  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  referred 
to,  and  the  concern  that  Dr.  Briggs 
has.  Clearly  that  concern  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  direction  SDI  is  going, 
but  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Dr.  Briggs  said  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Spratt  amendment.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  the  Congress, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  micromanaging  the 
Office  of  SDI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  Abrahamson 
has  done  a  fantastic  job  over  in  the 
Office  of  SDI.  We  have  heard  no  criti- 
cism of  his  office  or  his  operation.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  try  to  tell 
him  where  he  should  spend  his  re- 
sources, particularly  when  these  two 
phases,  the  phase  1  and  the  followon 
phases,  fit  together.  Phase  1  protects 
us  against  accidental  laimch,  when  we 
get  the  sophistication  of  it,  a  high 
degree  of  protection  from  accidental 
launch. 

Second,  phase  1  works  complementa- 
ry with  the  advanced  technologies  to 
give  us  a  sound  SDI  Program. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  the  bottom 
line  is  let  us  have  faith  in  the  people 
that  have  run  this  program  so  effec- 
tively. Let  us  not  micromanage.  Let 
them  put  the  resources  where  they 
think  they  can  make  the  greatest  gain 


to  produce  an  effective  system  for  the 
money  that  is  available. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  1  minute  remaining  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  remaining 
time  let  me  simply  state  what  this 
amendment  does.  This  amendment,  I 
reemphasize,  does  not  impose  a  new  al- 
location on  SDI.  It  simply  retains  the 
current  allocation  of  SDI  funding 
from  near-term  systems  or  phase  1,  at 
40  percent  which  is  the  current  level. 
It  does  not  impose  anything  new.  It 
does  prohibit  them  from  going  from  a 
40-percent  allocation  to  a  50-percent 
allocation  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Will  we  starve  these  phase  1  pro- 
grams? Of  course  not.  They  will  be 
funded  at  their  existing  level  of  $1  to 
$1.5  billion. 

Furthermore,  we  will  be  preventing 
funds  from  being  siphoned  out  of  the 
longer  term  programs  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  strategic  defense,  and 
preventing  those  funds  from  being  si- 
phoned out  into  near-term  deploy- 
ment, and  that  is  why  this  is  an  impor- 
tant and  positive  amendment. 

We  are  voting  here  on  the  success  of 
the  program,  and  that  is  why  it  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER  to  limit  SDI  Spending  on  phase  1 
of  strategic  defense  to  no  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  SDI  budget  In  my  mind, 
phase  1  spending  should  go  even  lower,  but  I 
vigorously  support  this  spending  cap. 

President  Reagan  and  his  advisers  have 
continually  reassured  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  tfiat  the  SDI  Program  is  simply  re- 
search—simply a  call  to  the  scientists  of 
America  to  find  a  means  to  render  nuclear 
weapons  "impotent  and  obsolute." 

If  that  is  the  case — if  SDI  is  a  research  pro- 
gram focusing  on  long-range  technologies  and 
not  on  near-term  deployment— then  why  are 
we  having  this  debate?  The  answer  is  that, 
despite  the  public  declarations,  many  star  war- 
riors want  to  ram  SDI  down  ttie  throats  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

In  the  past  year,  cost  estimates  for 
phase  1  defense  have  more  than  dou- 
bled, up  to  $150  billion.  What  will  the 
bill  be  next  year?  Will  it  experience  a 
similar  rise  up  to  $375  billion?  Where 
does  it  stop? 

It  should  stop  here  and  now.  Early 
deployment  of  SDI  would  launch  a 
system  of  ineffective  battle  stations 
which,  at  best,  will  leave  America  de- 
fenseless to  7  out  of  10  Soviet  missiles. 
It  would  undercut  current  attempts  to 
negotiate  reductions  in  offensive  nu- 
clear missiles.  It  would  divert  much- 
needed  money  from  conventional 
weapons  programs  and  from  the  do- 
mestic programs  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  our  communities. 

Last  year.  Attorney  General  Ed 
Meese  gave  the  most  honest  rationale 
for  early  deployment:  He  said  it  wouJd 
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RZCORSED  VOTE 

KASICH.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
a  recorded  vote, 
redorded  vote  was  ordered. 

vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
and  there  were— ayes  244,  noes 
voting  13,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  102] 
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Ackenna|i 
Akaka 

Alexand^ 

Andersoi 

Andrews 

Annunzii  i 

Anthony 

Applegal^ 

Aspin 

AUlns 
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Baker 

Bates 
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Bennan 
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Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 
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Bouchei 

Boxer 
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Brooks 

Brown  ( 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamfnte 

Byron 

Campbe|l 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandl<  r 

Chapmy 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clemen 

Clinser 

Coelho 

Colemaf  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coughlfi 

Coyne 

Crocket ; 
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Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 
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Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 
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FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flake 

Florlo 

PocUetU 

Foley 
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Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Grant 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarinl 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hayes  (Oi) 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 
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lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinskl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Bfartinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Ma^li 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MineU 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tJT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 


Richardson 

Slslsky 

Ridge 

Skaggs 

TorrlcelU 

Rodlno 

Skeen 

Towns 

Roe 

Skelton 

Traflcant 

Rose 

Slattery 

Traxler 

Rostenkowskl 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Vento 

Roukems 

Smith  (FL) 

Visclosky 

Roybal 

Smith  (LA) 

Volkmer 

Russo 

Snowe 

Walgren 

Sabo 

Solara 

Watklns 

Saiki 

Spratt 

Waxman 

Savage 

St  Germain 

Weiss 

Sawyer 

Staggers 

Wheat 

Scheuer 

StAllings 

Whltten 

Schneider 

Stark 

Williams 

Schroeder 

Stenholm 

Wise 

Schumer 

Stratton 

Wolpe 

Sensenbrenner 

Studds 

Wyden 

Sharp 

Swift 

Yatron 

Shays 

Synar 

Slkorski 

TaUon 
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Archer 

Hatcher 

Packard 

Armey 

Hayes  (LA) 

Parris 

Badham 

Hefley 

Pashayan 

Ballenger 

Hefner 

Pickle 

Barnard 

Henry 

Porter 

Bartlett 

Herger 

PurseU 

Barton 

HUer 

Quillen 

Bateman 

Holloway 

Rhodes 

Bentley 

Hopkins 

Rinaldo 

Bevlll 

Houghton 

Ritter 

BUirakis 

Hubbard 

Roberts 

Bllley 

Huckaby 

Robinson 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Broomfield 

Hutto 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Rowland  (CT) 

Buechner 

Inhofe 

Rowland  (GA) 

Bunnlng 

Ireland 

Sax  ton 

Burton 

Jenkins 

Schaefer 

Callahan 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schuette 

ChappeU 

Kasich 

Schulze 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Shaw 

Coats 

Kolbe 

Shumway 

Coble 

Konnyu 

Shuster 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lagomarslno 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Combest 

Latu 

Smith  (NE) 

Covirter 

Lent 

Smith  (NJ) 

Craig 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith,  Deruiy 

Dannemeyer 

Ughtfoot 

(OR) 

Darden 

Livingston 

Smith.  Robert 

Davis  (IL) 

Uoyd 

(NH) 

Davis  (Ml) 

Lott 

Smith,  Rol>ert 

DeLay 

Lowery  (CA) 

(OR) 

DeWine 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Mack 

Spence 

DioGuardl 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

Doman  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Dreier 

Martin  (U.) 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (NY) 

Sweeney 

Emerson 

McCandless 

SwindaU 

E^dreich 

McCollum 

Tauke 

FaweU 

McCrery 

Tauzin 

Fields 

McDade 

Taylor 

Flippo 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Prenzel 

McGrath 

Thomas  (GA) 

Gallegly 

McMillan  (NO 

Upton 

Gallo 

Michel 

Valentine 

Gekas 

MiUer  (OH) 

Vander  Jagt 

Gibbons 

Miller  (WA) 

Vucanovich 

Gingrich 

Molinari 

Walker 

Qradison 

Mollohan 

Weber 

Orandy 

Moorhead 

Weldon 

Gregg 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whlttaker 

Gunderson 

Murtha 

Wilson 

Hall(TX) 

Myers 

Wolf 

Hammerschmidt  Nelson 

Wortley 

Hansen 

Nichols 

WyUe 

Harris 

Nielsen 

Young  (AK) 

Hastert 

Oxley 

Young (FL) 
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Biaggi 

Kyi 

Stokes 

Boulter 

Lukens.  Donald    UdaU 

Daub 

Mica 

Yates 

Duncan 

Miller  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Ray 

Mr.   Miller  of   California  for,   with  Mr. 
Boulter  against. 
Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Daub  against. 

Messrs.  PASHAYAN,  ROWLAND  of 
Georgia,  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma, 
ERDREICH,  and  NICHOI£  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  changed 
her  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luian- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  4264. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
AND  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  TO 
MEET  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
ON  THURSDAY,  MAY  5,  1988 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  and  Gov- 
ernment Relations  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  5-minute 
rule  tomorrow.  I  have  cleared  this 
with  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1816 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CORRECTING 
ENROLLMENT  OP  H.R.  3, 
TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  438  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  438 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  House  shall  be  (Mnsidered  to 
have  adopted  a  (M)ncurrent  resolution  con- 
sisting of  the  text  printed  in  section  2  of 
this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (the  Senate  concurring),  That,  in  the 
enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3)  to  enhance 
the  competitiveness  of  American  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  make  the 
foUowing  correction: 
Amend  section  2424  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  2«4.  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTICALLY  PRO- 
DUCED CRUDE  OIL. 

"(a)  Technical  AjmroMEirr.— Section  7(d) 
of  the  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (4). 

"(b)  Crude  Oil  STxn)Y.— 

"(1)  Review  of  export  restrictions  on 
CRUDE  on..— The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
shall  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  to 
ckisess  whether  existing  statutory  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  crude  oil  produced  In 
the  contiguous  United  States  are  adequate 
to  protect  the  energy  suid  national  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  American 
consumers.  Taking  into  account  exports  li- 
censed since  1983  and  potential  exports  of 
heavy  crude  oU  produced  in  California,  the 
review  shall  assess  the  effect  of  increased 
exports  of  crude  oil  produced  in  the  contigu- 
ous United  States  on— 

"(A)  the  adequacy  of  domestic  supplies  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  in 
meeting  United  SUtes  energy  and  national 
security  needs; 

"(B)  the  quantity,  quality,  and  retail  price 
of  petroleum  products  available  to  consum- 
ers in  the  United  States  generally  and  on 
the  West  Coast  in  particular; 

"(C)  the  overall  trade  deficit  of  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  acquisition  costs  of  crude  oil  by  do- 
mestic petroleum  refiners; 

"(E)  the  financial  viability  of  sectors  of 
the  domestic  petroleimi  Industry  (including 
independent  refiners,  distributors,  market- 
ers, and  pipeline  carriers);  and 

"(P)  the  United  States  tanker  fleet  (and 
the  industries  that  support  it),  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  availability  of  militarily 
useful  tankers  to  meet  anticipated  national 
defense  requirements. 

"(2)  PtJBLic  hearing  and  comment.— The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide  notice 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  and  comment  on  the  review  con- 
ducted piu^uant  to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Consultations  with  other  agen- 
cies.—The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  in  addition  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  in  undertaking  the  review 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  

"(4)  Findings,  options,  and  recommenda- 
tions.—After  taking  pubUc  comment  and 


consulting  with  appropriate  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
shall  develop  findings,  options,  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing statutory  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
crude  oil  produced  In  the  contiguous  United 
States  in  protecting  the  energy  and  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
American  consumers. 

'(5)  Consultations  and  report.— In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of 
Comment  shall  consult  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate.  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  transmit  to  each  of  those  com- 
mittees a  report  which  contains  the  results 
of  the  review  imdertaken  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  the  findings,  options,  and 
recommendations  developed  under  para- 
graph (4).". 

point  op  order 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Resolution  438  and  I 
ask  to  be  heard  on  my  point  of  order. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  of 
order  is  that  House  Resolution  438  is 
not  a  privileged  resolution  because  it 
contains  nonprivlleged  matters.  In  de- 
fense of  my  point  of  order  I  cite  Can- 
non's Precedents,  volume  8,  section 
2257,  and  I  quote:  "The  right  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  report  at  any 
time  is  limited  to  report  on  subjects 
within  its  jiu-isdiction  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  extraneous  matter  destroys 
the  privilege." 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Rule  10,  clause 
ICq)  gives  the  Rules  Committee  jiuis- 
diction  over  "the  rules  and  joint  rules 
•  •  •  and  order  of  business  of  the 
House."  According  to  Deschler's  Prece- 
dents, volume  6,  chapter  21,  section  20, 
the  Rules  Committee  has  broad  au- 
thority to  report  order  of  business  res- 
olutions or  special  rules  "for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  proposition,  and  direct- 
ing how  the  proposition  will  be  consid- 
ered." 

That  section  of  Deschler's  Prece- 
dents goes  on  to  note  that  a  rule  may 
provide  for  the  "consideration"  of  "a 
House  or  Senate  bill  or  resolution  not 
reported  from  committee  or  a  measure 
which  has  not  yet  even  been  intro- 
duced." 

However,  I  would  emphasize  here 
that  the  purpose  of  a  rule  or  order  of 
business  resolution  is  to  provide  for 
the  consideration  of  a  proposition  and 
not  for  the  actual  passage  of  a  matter 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  House  Resolution  438, 
we  have  what  is  called  a  "self-execut- 
ing" rule  whereby  the  vote  on  the  rule 
is  considered  the  vote  on  passage  of  an 
unreported,  unintroduced  concurrent 


resolution  which  directs  the  Clerk  to 
make  certain  corrections  in  the  bill 
H.R.  3,  the  trade  conference  report. 
However,  unlike  the  traditional  con- 
current resolutions  which  make  truly 
"technical  corrections"  of  such  mat- 
ters as  printing  errors,  this  concurrent 
resolution  would  amend  an  already 
agreed  to  conference  report  in  a  sub- 
stantive way  by  replacing  a  limitation 
on  the  export  of  refined  Alaska  oil. 
with  a  study  of  existing  limits  on  the 
export  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  voluime  4,  section 
3446  of  Hinds'  Precedents  makes  clear, 
"the  correction  of  an  enrolled  bill  is 
sometimes  ordered  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses."  But,  as  sec- 
tion 574  of  the  House  Rules  and 
Manual,  100th  Congress,  also  makes 
clear,  such  concurrent  resolutions  are 
confined  to,  and  I  quote,  "correction 
of  an  error  when  an  enrollment  is 
made."  The  substantive  change  being 
proposed  by  House  Resolution  438 
goes  way  beyond  correcting  a  technical 
error  in  the  trade  bill.  It  makes  a 
major  change  in  direction  which  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I 
would  cite  6  Deschler's,  chapter  21, 
section  17.13,  which  notes  that,  "Al- 
though the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
authority  to  report  as  privileged  reso- 
lutions creating  a  select  House  com- 
mittee, the  inclusion  of  a  subject 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other standing  comrnittee  destroys  the 
privilege,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  committee  to  report  a  privi- 
leged resolution  making  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  nonprivlleged 
matter  reported  by  it." 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
is  also  a  vote  to  pass  a  separate  con- 
current resolution  which  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. If  introduced  separately,  it  would 
probably  be  referred  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Clerk  and  the  en- 
rollment of  bills;  and  to  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  national  energy  policy. 
It  might  also  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committees.  But,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the 
Rules  Committee  claim  jurisdiction 
over  this  concurrent  resolution.  As  a 
result,  the  text  of  section  2  of  this  nile 
is  nonprivlleged  matter  which  is  not 
within  the  jiulsdiction  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  And,  under  the  prece- 
dents, this  destroys  the  privilege  of 
this  rule. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  the  Chair  to  fully  consider  the 
implications  of  this  ruling.  The  key 
question  is,  "Can  the  Rules  Committee 
directly  report  and  obtain  a  direct  vote 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of 
I  lommlttees?" 

answer  Is  yes,  then  we  will 
locally  altered  the  jurlsdlction- 
.  of  powers  in  this  House.  We 
well  abolish  the  authorizing 
•mnjttees  and  cede  all  legislative  au- 
to the  Rules  Committee. 
Speaker,   a  similar   point  was 
)y  your  hero,  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
aack  on  June  7.  1944.  On  that 
_  the  Rules  Committee  had  re- 

a  rule  on  a  simple  extension  of 

Ejiergency  Price  Control  and  Sta- 
.  Acts  of  1942.  However,  the 
rule  a^  made  in  order  a  series  of  non- 
amendments  from  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  de  facto  head  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Judge  Smith.  Here's 
what  Ax.  Sam  had  to  say  about  that: 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  never 
set  up  to  be  a  legislative  committee.  It  is  a 
commll  tee  of  procedure,  to  make  it  possible 
that  tie  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattres  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
will.  •  •  •  I  do  not  want  to  take 
of  the  rights  of  the  Committee  on 
md  I  do  not  want  the  Rules  Commit- 
take  away  the  rights,  prerogatives 
of  other  standing  committees 
louse. 


,hat  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

upheld  its  Speaker.  On  this  oc- 

I  hope  the  Speaker  upholds 


Hi  >use. 


□  1830 


The  SPEAKEIR.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  p<  int  of  order? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  on  a 
coupl( !  of  the  points  raised  by  the  gen- 
tlema  i  from  Mississippi. 


Speaker,  in  recent  history,  the 
Committee  has  recommended— 


and  the  House  has  adopted— resolu- 
tions hat  facilitated  the  disposition  of 
concurrent  resolutions  to  correct  the 
enroU  ment  of  certain  bills. 

;he   99th   Congress,   the   House 

, House  Resolution  597,  a  rule 

that  provided  that  upon  its  adoption, 

the   Jouse   was   considered   to   have 

the    omnibus    drug   bill    (H.R. 

from  the  Speaker's  table  and  to 


In 

passed 


taken 

5484) . 

have  concurred  in  a  Senate  amend- 
ment virith  amendment.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  rule,  the  House  was 
also  c  snsidered  to  have  adopted  a  con- 
curre  it  resolution  directing  the  Clerk 
of  th ;  House  to  make  a  correction  in 
the  ei  irollment  of  the  bill. 

Alsi  I  in  the  99th  Congress,  the  House 
adopted  House  Resolution  598,  a  rule 
whicl.  provided  that,  upon  its  adop- 
tion, he  House  was  considered  to  have 
taker  an  enrollment  resolution  from 
the  £  peaker's  table  and  to  have  con- 
currel  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  o  )ncurrent  resolution  with  amend- 
ment!. The  concurrent  resolution  was 
to  correct  technical  errors  in  the  en- 
rollment of  H.R.  3838.  the  Tax 
Ref  01  m  Act. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  the  House 
adop  ed  House  Resolution  1496,  a  nile 


which  provided  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  a  Senate 
bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  surface  mining  operations. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1962  on 
nine  separate  occasions  the  substance 
of  legislation  has  been  dealt  with  in 
similar  manner  before  the  enrollment 
of  said  legislation. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
invite  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  desire  to 
be  heard  further? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  briefly,  mo- 
mentarily, in  support  of  my  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  comments,  I  would 
like  to  make  note  that  again  this  is  a 
quantum  jump  from  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  It  has  usually  been  in 
a  process  of  technical  corrections  of 
errors,  where  a  wrong  number  was  put 
in  or  a  paragraph  was  inadvertently 
left  out.  These  technical  resolutions 
have  come  along  with  or  close  behind 
the  conference  report. 

In  this  case  that  is  not  the  situation. 
I  note  also  that  these  references  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  refers 
to  were  not  tested,  were  not  ques- 
tioned with  a  point  of  order. 

We  are  here  today  making  that  test; 
this  Is  a  point  of  order  which  should 
be  heard  and  it  is  one  that  I  hope  that 
the  Speaker  recognizes  is  a  significant 
jump  from  technical  corrections 
through  this  concurrent  resolution 
process  into  one  that  involves  abso- 
lute, clearly  substance. 

I  urge  the  Speaker  to  uphold  the 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  care  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  defer  to  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  Chair 
has  carefully  examined  House  Resolu- 
tion 438  offered  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  consideration  of  the  House 
today,  has  listened  attentively  to  the 
point  of  order  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  and 
to  the  citations  offered  by  the  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  Chair  that  this 
resolution  proposes  a  rule  which  pro- 
vides for  a  special  order  of  business,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  and 
regular  order  of  House  business. 

It  is  well  within  the  inherent  author- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
report  rules  to  the  House  recommend- 
ing a  special  order  for  the  consider- 
ation of  legislation. 

Part  of  the  objection  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 


is  directed  to  the  proposition  of  self 
enforcing  rules.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  on  the  House  floor  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  report  and  for 
the  House  to  adopt  a  self  enforcing 
rule,  a  rule  which  declares  that  it  is 
hereby  construed  or  it  is  hereby  held 
that  a  certain  legislative  fact  has  been 
done  by  the  House. 

And  so  there  is  nothing  unique  nor 
contrary  to  general  practice  in  the 
self -executing  rule,  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  clause  4(b).  rule  XI. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  on  numer- 
ous occasions  has  brought  rules  to  the 
floor  which  discharge  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  from  further 
consideration  of  certain  legislative 
matter  in  order  that  the  biU  be 
brought  before  the  House. 

It  is  well  within  the  practice  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  report  these 
special  rules  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  and  the  House  then  is  at 
liberty  to  adopt  or  to  reject  the  rule 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  function  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  to  make  a 
recommendation  which  the  House 
may  or  may  not  accept. 

And  so  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  is  well  within 
conmion  practice  and  well  within  its 
jurisdiction  and  fully  within  its  re- 
sponsibility in  reporting  this  rule, 
which  would  be  a  special  order  called 
up  in  the  House  for  its  consideration. 
And  the  House,  of  course,  is  the  final 
authority.  If  it  adopts  the  nile  today, 
it  will  be  operating  within  the  estab- 
lished procedures  of  the  House.  If  it 
rejects  the  rule  today  it  will  be  operat- 
ing within  the  established  procedures 
of  the  House. 

The  House  is  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
propriety  of  the  rule  that  is  offered. 
And  a  rule  suggesting  a  special  disposi- 
tion of  a  concurrent  resolution  is  well 
within  the  established  and  accepted 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  that,  in  fact,  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

And  for  these  reasons  the  Chair 
ovemiles  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bonior]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
lkn],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  438 
provides  that  upon  adoption  of  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  con- 
tained in  section  2  of  the  rule,  shall  be 
considered  as  adopted.  There  will 
therefore  be  the  customary  1  hour  of 
debate,  in  the  House,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  SpesJter.  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3.  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  passed 
this  body  on  April  21,  1988.  on  a  vote 
of  312  to  107. 


However,  the  bill  has  not  yet  been 
enrolled.  In  this  stage,  the  conference 
report  Is  subject  to  correction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  a  correction  to  the  enrollment 
of  H.R.  3.  It  deals  with  section  2424  re- 
garding exports  of  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil. 

The  conference  agreement  included 
three  basic  provisions: 

First,  a  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  study 
whether  existing  restrictions  on  crude 
oil  exports  from  the  lower  contiguous 
48  States  are  adequate  to  protect  U.S. 
national  security  and  energy  interests. 
Second,  an  agreement  to  permit- 
subject  to  passage  of  the  Canada  Free 
Trade  Agreement— the  export  of  up  to 
50,000  barrels  per  day  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  oU  to  Canada. 

Third,  a  restriction  prohibiting  re- 
fineries commencing  operation  in 
Alaska  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  from  exporting  more  than  50 
percent  of  its  annual  output  of  refined 
and  partially  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts made  from  Alaska  North  Slope 
crude  oil,  excluding  sales  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  flag  airlines.  F\irther,  total 
sales  of  Alaska  North  Slope  refined 
and  partially  refined  petroleimi  prod- 
ucts produced  by  these  refineries  shall 
not  exceed  in  aggregate  an  annual  av- 
erage of  70.000  barrels  per  day  allocat- 
ed on  a  first-come-first-served  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion replaces  these  provisions  with  the 
text  of  section  2  of  House  Resolution 
438  which  basically  includes: 

First,  a  study  calling  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  assess  whether  existing 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  crude  oil 
produced  in  the  contiguous  United 
States  are  adequate  to  protect  the 
energy  and  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  American 
consumers.  The  study  shall  also  assess 
the  effect  of  increased  exports  of 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  contiguous 
United  States  on: 

Our  ability  to  meet  U.S.  energy  and 
national  security  needs. 

The  quantity  and  quality  and  retail 
price  of  petroleum  products  available 
to  consumers  in  the  United  States  gen- 
erally and  on  the  west  coast  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  overall  trade  deficit. 

Acquisition  costs  of  crude  oil  by  do- 
mestic petroleum  refiners. 

The  financial  viability  of  sectors  of 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry. 

The  U.S.  tanker  fleet  and  the  indus- 
tries that  support  it.  emphasizing  the 
availability  of  militarily  useful  tankers 
to  meet  anticipated  national  defense 
requirements. 

Second,  the  concurrent  resolution 
also  includes  a  provision  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  provide 
notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity 


for  public  hearing  and  comment  on 
the  review. 

Third,  it  includes  a  provision  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretaries  of:  Defense, 
Interior.  Transportation  and  Energy 
in  undertalting  the  review. 

Fourth,  after  taking  public  comment 
and  consulting  with  the  appropriate 
State  and  Federal  officials,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  conjimction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  develop 
findings,  options  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  adequacy  of  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  crude  oil 
produced  in  the  contiguous  United 
States  in  protecting  the  energy  and 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  American  consum- 
ers. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  consult  with  the  following  com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Foreign  Affairs,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  In  the  Senate,  the 
Committees  would  be:  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  and  Commerce. 
Science  and  Natural  Resources. 

No  later  than  12  months  after  adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  each  of  these  conunittees, 
the  results  of  the  review  along  with 
the  findings,  recommendations  and  op- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  our 
trade  deficit  is  almost  $14  billion!  In 
the  last  5  years,  over  2  million  Ameri- 
cans have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  unfair 
foreign  competition.  The  big  joke  in 
this  country  is  that  jobs  are  now  our 
No.  1  export. 

We  desperately  need  a  comprehen- 
sive trade  bill  to  deal  with  desperate 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  worked 
for  3  years  crafting  an  omnibus  trade 
bill.  We  have  worked  with  the  admin- 
istration in  a  good  faith  effort  to  take 
care  of  their  problems  with  the  bill. 
Even  the  President,  admits  that  many 
of  the  parts  he  objected  to  have  been 
completely  removed. 

In  his  most  recent  weekly  radio  ad- 
dress, he  singled  out  two  provisions  to 
which  he  still  objected.  One  of  those 
provisions  was  the  curb  on  Alaskan  oil 
exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  yet  another  effort  to  accommo- 
date the  President.  We  wiU  be  remov- 
ing yet  another  part  of  the  bill  he  does 
not  like. 

With  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 438.  the  House  leadership  will 
have  done  absolutely  everjrthing  it 
could  do.  in  good  conscience,  to  make 
the  President  happy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  removal  of  the  Alaska  oil  pro- 
vision, it  is  our  genuine  and  fervent 
hope  that  the  President  will  sign  this 
monumental  legislation  and  let  the 
Congress  proceed  with  the  consider- 
ation   of    additional    very    important 


trade  legislation  such  as  the  Canada 
free  trade  agreement. 

The  offering  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  an  indication  of  just  how 
much  we  want  and  need  a  trade  bill 
enacted  into  law.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  recognizes  our  addition- 
al compromise  and  drops  his  threat  to 
veto  this  bill  for  the  sake  of  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Americans  who 
desperately  need  and  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  passage  of  this  trade 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  say  that  Lf  we  were  really 
serious  about  a  trade  bill  we  would 
remove  the  plant  closing  section,  I 
answer  that  we  simply  cannot. 

Recent  polls  show  that  86  percent  of 
the  American  people  support  the 
worker  notification  section  of  the 
trade  bill. 

Worker  retraining  and  readjustment 
is  a  large  part  of  the  trade  bill.  A  task 
force  appointed  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Brock  concluded  that  advance  notifi- 
cation Is  essential  to  any  successful  re- 
adjustment program. 

According  to  GAO,  blue  collar  work- 
ers, on  the  average,  get  arotmd  7  days 
notice  of  a  plant  closing  or  permanent 
layoff.  White  collar  workers  get  about 
14  days  notice.  Nonunion  blue  collar 
workers  get  an  average  of  2  days  warn- 
ing. For  those  who  think  most  workers 
can  see  a  plant  closing  or  a  layoff 
coming,  the  fact  is  nearly  half  of 
today's  displaced  workers  had  abso- 
lutely no  idea  they  were  going  to  be 
laid  off  before  it  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  has  found  that  worker 
productivity  does  not  fall  off  after  no- 
tification of  a  plant  shutdown— in 
some  cases,  productivity  increases. 

Worker  notification  is  the  law  in 
Canada,  Prance,  Germany,  Japan. 
Great  Britain,  and  Sweden.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  use  the  example  used  today  at 
your  press  conference  for  those  who 
believe  the  worker  notification  section 
would  make  us  less  competitive 
abroad.  Taiwan  requires  advanced  no- 
tification of  all  layoffs.  Rather  than 
losing  export  trade.  Taiwan  has  in- 
creased its  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  every  year  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  here  is 
good  old-fashioned  compromise.  The 
President  has  two  things  that  bother 
him  about  this  trade  biU.  We  are  will- 
ing to  drop  one  of  those  two  things.  If 
the  President  really  wants  a  compre- 
hensive trade  bill,  he  will  compromise 
and  let  us  get  on  with  reducing  the 
trade  deficit,  increasing  our  exports 
and  putting  our  workers  back  to  work. 

D  1845 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure  being 
used  today  is  an  outrage.  On  approxi- 
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matelj  1  hour's  notice,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  called  into  emergency  ses- 
sion y(  sterday  afternoon  at  4  p.m.  We 
did  no ;  see  a  copy  of  this  rule  until  a 
few  m  nutes  before  we  had  to  vote  on 
it.  I  o  >Jected  to  the  emergency  meet- 
ing thi  n.  I  object  to  it  now. 

Todiy  the  House  is  about  to  be 
forced  to  vote  on  this  package  after 
only  3B  minutes  debate  on  each  side, 
with  r  0  chance  to  amend  or  alter  the 
packai  e.  Once  the  nile  is  adopted,  the 
conciurent  resolution  directing  the 
Clerk  to  change  the  conference  report 
on  th((  trade  bill  will  be  deemed  to 
have  l»een  adopted.  There  will  be  no 
separate  consideration  of  the  substan- 
tive Isi  lue.  Once  this  rule  is  adopted,  it 
is  all  0  ver. 

By  t  lis  procedure  we  are  riishing  in 
to  ma  :e  a  major  change  in  a  confer- 
ence r  jport  which  took  14  committees 
over  a  year  to  work  out.  This  Is  a  bad 
proce<ure,  Mr.  Speaker.  More  than 
that,  1  ecause  the  Senate  is  not  even  in 
sessioi  1  this  week,  there  is  no  need  or 
jurisdction  for  abandoning  the 
normal  notice  requirements  of  the 
Rules  Icommittee. 

Not  jonly  is  this  a  terrible  procedure, 
Mr.  S  )eaker,  it  is  an  openly  political 
manei  ver  to  buy  off  two  votes  in  the 
other  body.  Upon  adoption  of  this 
rule,  t  tie  House  will  have  directed  the 
Clerk  to  strip  out  the  existing  provi- 
sions an  Alaskan  oil  from  the  trade 
conf  ei  ence  report  and  to  replace  them 
with  a  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing  law 
there  Is  in  effect  a  prohibition  on  the 
expor  of  crude  oil  from  Alaska's 
north  slope  but  no  restrictions  on  the 
expor.  of  refined  oil  products.  There 
are  pi  ms  to  build  a  refinery  in  Alaska 
to  get  around  existing  law.  The  provi- 
sions In  this  conference  report  are  a 
compiomise  solution  which  will  put 
some  limits  on  the  amount  of  refined 
oil  prxlucts  which  could  be  exported 
from  any  Alaskan  refinery.  If  this 
Hous<  today  accepts  this  rule,  we  will 
be  removing  all  restrictions  on  the 
expor ;  of  Alaskan  refined  oU  products. 
Every  bit  of  Alaskan  oil  could  end  up 
in  Jai  an  or  some  other  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alaskan  oil  provi- 
sions n  the  conference  report  were  de- 
signe<  to  ensure  that  a  reasonable  pro- 
portit  n  of  Alaskan  oil  would  actually 
get  iito  this  country  where  it  is 
neede  i.  Those  provisions  also  have  the 
effect  of  ensxiring  some  much-needed 
business  for  our  American  merchant 
mariie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong  and  able 
Amer  can  merchant  marine  Is  impor- 
tant n  peacetime  but  in  wartime  it 
may  be  indispensable.  The  existing 
proviions  help  to  maintain  our  mer- 
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chant 


shoul  1  keep  them. 

We  should  not  further  reduce  the 
capalility  of  our  merchant  marine 
fleet.!  Already   we    have    knocked    it 


shipping    capability    and    we 


down,  and  down  and  down,  and  we 
must  stop  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to 
speak  out  of  order.) 

UPDATE  OK  SITUATION  III  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  we  have  before  us  is  an 
important  issue  that  I  have  asked  our 
ranking  member  to  yield  to  me  so  I 
could  just  inform  the  House  about  a 
couple  of  things  that  have  happened 
in  Nicaragua. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  food  that 
we  voted  is  not  getting  to  the  Contras, 
but  I  thought  the  Members  of  the 
House  might  be  interested  in  learning 
that  today  the  Sandinista  government 
has  not  only  arrested  a  number  of 
labor  leaders  in  Nicaragua,  but  has 
also  arrested  14  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Opposition  in  Nicaragua  and 
has  temporarily  closed  three  inde- 
pendent newspapers,  and  I  thought 
that  ought  to  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  QUHIiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]  . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  before  us  a  highly  unusual, 
indeed  bizarre,  request  from  the  spon- 
sors of  the  trade  bill,  of  the  objection- 
able trade  bill,  which  has  previously 
passed  the  House.  Perhaps  it  is  a  day 
for  mea  culpa  on  behalf  of  those  spon- 
sors in  fessing  up  that  at  least  this  1 
and  2  provision  of  the  trade  bill  were 
counter  to  the  idea  of  good  trade  and 
of  reducing  the  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  the  res- 
olution we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon. House  Resolution  438,  the  pur- 
pose of  it  is  not  to  pass  legislation,  not 
to  consider  legislation,  not  to  consider 
a  trade  bill,  not  even  to  consider  a  nile 
on  this  House  floor,  but  to  do  what  is 
called  correcting  the  enrollment  of  a 
bill  that  had  already  passed  this 
House.  It  seems  to  me  that  indeed  this 
highly  unusual  procedure  comes  to 
the  floor,  must  come  to  the  floor,  with 
some  sense  of  embarrassment  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  trade  bill. 

n  1855 

I  suppose  it  is  progress  of  sorts,  be- 
cause what  the  sponsors  would  do  with 
this  resolution  is  to  delete  one  of  the 
two  most  objectionable  provisions  of 
the  trade  bill,  those  two  provisions 
which  were  contrary  to  the  idea  of  re- 
ducing the  trade  deficit. 

This  provision  that  in  fact  should 
have  t>een  deleted  and  should  have 
been  deleted  on  the  House  floor  which 
would  have  restricted  or  indeed  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  exports  of  Alaskan 
refined  products  to  our  trading  part- 
ners, it  should  be  debated,  it  should 


have  been  deleted,  but  this  provision, 
just  like  the  other  provision  that  is 
not  being  deleted,  the  so-called  plant 
closing,  is  also  a  provision  which  is 
contrary  to  the  notion  of  reducing  the 
trade  deficit. 

Now.  the  purpose  of  the  trade  bill 
ought  to  be  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit. 
The  provision  on  Alaskan  oil  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  delete  would  in  fact 
have  increased  the  trade  deficit,  and  I 
want  to  call  the  Members'  attention  to 
the  provision  that  is  left,  the  so-called 
plant  closing  provision,  would  also 
likewise  discourage  the  reduction  of 
trade  deficits,  would  discourage  ex- 
ports, would  cost  Americans  their  jobs. 
It  also  ought  to  be  deleted. 

The  sponsors  of  the  trade  bill  need 
to  bring  to  the  House  floor  legislation 
instead  of  political  games.  They  ought 
to  bring  provisions  to  the  House  floor, 
legislation  that  can  be  passed  and 
signed  into  law,  legislation  that  would 
delete  not  just  this  one  objectionable 
provision,  but  the  other  provision  also, 
the  so-called  plant  closing  legislation. 

I  do  want  to  remind  Members  that 
the  plant  closing  legislation  that  is  in 
the  bill  is  not  a  compromise.  It  is  not 
watered  down  anything.  It  Is  not  a 
moderated  proposal.  It  is  mandatory 
notice  of  a  kind  that  has  never  been 
provided  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
kind  of  mandatory  notice  that  at  least 
one  study  in  January  of  this  year  con- 
cluded would  drive  a  minimum  of 
450,000  American  jobs  overseas,  thus 
increasing  our  trade  deficit  in  a  bill 
that  was  designed  to  or  at  least  pur- 
ported to  be  designed  to  decrease  its 
deficit. 

It  applies  to  as  few  as  50  employees 
at  a  time.  It  applies  to  the  closing  of 
an  operating  unit  within  a  facility,  no 
matter  how  large  the  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  spon- 
sors to  bring  us  a  trade  bill,  a  real 
trade  biU,  a  trade  biU  that  encourages 
trade,  that  encourages  export,  that  en- 
courages a  reduction  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit. 

As  long  as  the  so-called  plant  closing 
provision  is  left  in  the  trade  bill,  then 
we  are  simply  playing  political  games. 
We  are  not  trying  to  pass  a  trade  bill. 

The  only  relation  that  the  so-called 
plant  closing  provision  that  is  left  in 
the  bill  after  this  is  passed,  the  only 
relation  to  it  is  that  it  causes  higher 
trade  deficits.  It  costs  more  Americans 
their  jobs.  It  does  have  a  relation  to 
plant  closings  in  that  it  causes  more 
plant  closings. 

The  fact  is  that  this  provision  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes.  This  bill  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  ought  to  bring 
a  bill  that  deletes  both  sections. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  WoLPE]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  the  current 
resolution  that  Is  embodied  in  the  rule 


that  would  strike  the  Alaskan  oil  pro- 
visions in  the  Omnibus  Trade  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  so  very  reluctantly,  and  I  will 
explain  my  reluctance  in  a  moment. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  critical 
that  we  support  this  decision  of  the 
leadership  in  the  hope  that  this 
change  that  is  being  made,  this  com- 
promise that  is  being  offered,  will 
cause  the  I»resident  to  reconsider  his 
Intention  to  veto  this  vital  trade  legis- 
lation. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  my  con- 
stituents. It  is  seen  across  the  board  as 
legislation  needed  to  protect  American 
jobs,  to  restore  American  competitive- 
ness, to  insure  our  economic  future.  It 
is  legislation  that  we  need.  It  is  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  worked  on  in  a  bi- 
partisan way.  And.  in  crafting  this  leg- 
islation, we  have  attempted  repeatedly 
to  accommodate  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  important  as  the 
Alaskan  oil  provision  is,  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  omnibus  trade  bill  doomed 
by  our  insistence  on  this  language.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  decision  to  strike  the  Alaskan  oil 
provision  from  the  trade  bill. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  it  would 
be  especially  tragic  if  the  President 
were  to  reject  this  compromise  by 
going  ahead  and  vetoing  the  trade  bill 
on  the  basis  of  the  plant  closing  provi- 
sion. 

What  is  so  imreasonable  about 
asking  that  workers  be  afforded  the 
same  Itind  of  warning  that  executives 
receive  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
close  a  plant?  Plant  closing  notifica- 
tion is  simply  a  means  of  enabling 
both  workers  and  their  commimities 
to  adjust  to  one  of  the  most  traumatic 
of  decisions.  There  is  no  provision  of 
this  trade  legislation  that  is  more  rea- 
sonable and  more  deserving  of  the  sup- 
port of  this  President. 

Let  me  now  explain  for  a  moment 
my  strong  reluctance  to  acquiesce  to 
this  decision  to  drop  the  Alaskan  oil 
provision.  Very  simply,  the  Alaskan  oil 
provision  we  would  strike  by  this  pro- 
vision makes  sense.  It  embraces  the 
long-standing  energy  security  policy  of 
this  Congress,  policy  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly ratified  by  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan votes. 

Congress  has  said  repeatedly  that 
Alaskan  oil  should  be  used  for  domes- 
tic purposes  and  that  there  should  be 
tight  restrictions  placed  on  its  export. 
To  remove  those  provisions  at  this 
point  I  think  is  to  really  throw  into 
question  how  serious  we  are  about  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  energy  se- 
curity policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alaskan  oil  export 
refinery  provisions  are  the  product  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  compromise, 
as  we  have  labored  for  over  2  years  to 
craft  a  provision  that  balances  the  in- 
terests of  Alaska  and  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  As  we  proceed  fur- 


ther with  this  effort,  I  trust  the  lead- 
ership wiU  keep  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  this  provision  for  promoting 
national  energy  security,  particularly 
given  the  growing  Instability  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  intend  to  work  with  the 
leadership  In  finding  an  appropriate 
legislative  vehicle  to  adequately  accept 
the  provision  we  are  now  striking. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  My  support  of  this  res- 
olution, as  I  say,  is  offered  very  reluc- 
tantly. The  provision  being  struck 
here  would  place  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  refined  products  from 
Alaska.  In  my  judgment  the  refinery 
that  Is  being  contemplated  in  that 
State  Is  a  way  of  circumventing  the 
present  restrictions  In  law  on  the 
export  of  Alaskan  crude  oil. 

We  attempted  to  fashion  the  refin- 
ery-related restrictions  In  a  way  that 
balanced  the  interests  of  Alaska  and 
the  interests  of  our  Nation's  energy  se- 
curity. 

This  is  an  issue  that  I  hope  we  can 
revisit  once  we  get  beyond  the  trade 
legislation.  We  need,  in  the  interests 
of  our  energy  security,  to  maintain  the 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  Alaskan 
oil. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  am  pleased  to  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  just  make  sure  the  gentleman 
has  explained  the  situation  clearly. 

I  am  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
but  as  far  as  the  intent  of  the  trade 
biU  concerning  Alaskan  oil.  It  went  far 
beyond  what  existing  law  is  today. 
What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  put- 
ting it  right  back  to  square  one  in  ex- 
isting law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
this  resolution  does  not  expand  any 
present  law.  It  does  still  keep  the 
present  law  that  prohibits  us  from  ex- 
porting Alaskan  crude  oil. 

What  the  orginial  trade  bill  did  and 
the  gentleman's  amendment  did  was 
to  prohibit  us  from  exporting  any  of 
our  other  oil  outside  of  the  TAPS  line. 
It  prohibited  us  from  building  a  refin- 
ery and  in  fact  it  exceeded  ansrthing  In 
present  law  today. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  Is  put- 
ting it  right  back  to  square  one. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  supporting  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott]. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  will  not  go  over  what  Is  in  the  rule, 
since  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
did  an  outstanding  job  pointing  out 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  and  I 
will  not  repeat  the  arguments  I  made 
in  my  point  of  order.  I  thought  sxirely 
the  Speaker  was  going  to  rule  in  my 
favor,  especially  after  I  quoted  Si}eak- 
er  Sam  Raybum,  but  since  he  did  not, 
I  do  want  to  just  emphasize  a  couple 
points. 

First  of  all,  this  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure. You  remember  a  couple  weeks 
ago  when  the  trade  bill  came  through, 
I  did  not  see  It,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  it 
when  it  went  by.  It  was  over  1,000 
pages,  14  inches  thick,  but  we  were 
told,  "We've  got  to  get  this  thing 
through  immediately.  We've  got  to  get 
It  to  the  President  so  he  can  sign  It  or 
veto  It."  That  was  on  April  21. 

It  went  to  the  Senate,  to  the  other 
body.  They  had  It  for  about  a  week. 
They  reported  it  about  April  27,  and 
then  instead  of  being  enrolled  and 
sent  to  the  President,  it  has  been  lan- 
guishing, just  languishing,  a  very  un- 
usual process. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  this 
House  concurrent  resolution,  not  for 
technical  corrections,  but  for  substan- 
tive changes  In  a  conference  report 
that  we  have  already  voted  on. 

Now,  the  Speaker  in  his  ruling  said 
that  the  final  judge  on  something  like 
this,  a  procedure  like  this,  is  the 
House:  So  I  urge  the  House  to  take  a 
look  again  at  what  we  are  doing  here. 

This  is  unorthodox.  It  is  in  my  opin- 
ion a  corruption  of  the  rules  and  one 
that  could  come  back  and  haimt  all  of 
us.  There  are  some  bizarre  things 
about  it,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  just 
two  or  three  points. 

First,  this  resolution  authorizes  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  do  more  than 
the  House  acting  alone  can  do,  and 
that  is  amend  the  conference  report- 
without  killing  it.  Think  about  that. 

Second,  it  is  self-executing.  We  are 
dealing  not  just  with  a  rule  here,  but 
we  are  dealing  with  a  substantive 
change  in  a  conference  report,  and  yet 
when  we  have  this  1  hour  of  debate  we 
vote  on  the  rule.  We  are  also  voting  on 
the  substance.  That  is  it.  It  is  unnum- 
bered, it  is  unintroduced.  It  is  an  unre- 
ported concurrent  resolution  which  di- 
rects the  Clerk  to  make  these  changes 
in  the  enrollment. 

Then  third,  this  rule  does  not  even 
provide  for  the  separate  consideration 
of  the  measure  striking  out  this  oU 
export  limitation,  and  no  amendments 
are  in  order. 

So  this  is  a  very  unusual  process,  one 
that  I  think  the  Members  should  be 
very  careful  about.  It  is  not  the  cor- 
rect way  to  proceed. 


^  £yr\f\ 
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I  asi  ume  that  the  idea  is  to  try  to 
force  ;he  President  to  accept  a  bill 
that  St  ill  ha£  basic  fallacies  in  it. 

Let  IS  go  ahead  and  send  it  to  the 
Presidjnt.  Let  him  act,  and  then  we 
can  make  changes  or  corrections  if 
necess  iry,  which  is  the  normal  way  to 
do  it. '  This  certainly  would  not  comply 
with  I  he  presentment  clause  of  the 
Const!  button. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  a  (ainst  this  process.  Vote  against 
this  c  lange  in  substance  and  let  us 
really  ^et  serious  about  passing  a  trade 
bill. 


Administration, 
eign    Affairs, 


Mr.  £  peaker.  this  bizarre  little  rule  is  like  a 
can  op(  mer,  reopening  a  can  of  worms:  When 
the  full  aroma  hits  you,  you  know  somebody's 
up  to  s(  imething  fishy. 

In  ths  case,  the  can  of  worms  being  re- 
opened is  the  trade  conference  report,  which 
has  alt^dy  been  finally  agreed  to  by  both 
Houseal  And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
concunjnt  resolution  will  be  subject  to  pro- 
tracted debate  and  further  amendment  when  it 
reaches  the  other  body.  Once  one  worm  is 
out  of  t  te  can,  others  will  likely  follow. 

And  '  that's  fishy  about  this  whole  procedure 
is  that  we're  using  a  device  reserved  for  cor- 
recting printing  errors  to  make  a  major,  sub- 
stantive change  in  a  conference  report  which 
has  air  lady  passed  both  Houses  and  Is  await- 
ing fine  enrollPDent  And  the  reason  this  tech- 
nical cxrectkjns  device  is  being  used  and 
abused  is  solely  for  the  political  purpose  of 
trying  i  o  secure  enough  votes  in  the  other 
body  t^^  override  an  expected  veto.  But  that 
might  riot  be  all  you  get  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  speaker,  let's  consider  what  else  is 
really  t  izarre  and  fishy  about  this  rule.  In  the 
first  pla  :e.  it  authorizes  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
to  do  fiore  than  the  House  acting  alone  can 
do,  an  I  that  is  amend  a  conference  report 
without  killing  rt.  As  most  of  you  are  aware, 
under  House  Rule  28,  relating  to  conference 
reports  if  the  House  votes  to  delete  a  provi- 
sion fri»m  a  conference  report,  and  I  quote, 
"the  ex.  nference  report  shall  be  considered  as 
rejecte  I."  Under  this  mle,  however,  the  Clerk 
is  given  auttiority  to  delete  an  entire  section 
from  t^  e  conference  report  and  substitute  an- 
other section,  and  the  conference  report  is 
still  alr^e  and  well.  How  much  more  bizarre 
can  yo  J  get  than  a  njle  that  gives  the  House 
aerk  nrxxe  authority  than  the  House  or 
Senate  to  enact  legislatk}n? 

In  th }  second  place,  this  is  a  so-called  self- 
execut  r>g  njle  wheret)y  the  adoption  of  the 
mle  at  omatKalty  passes  an  unnumbered,  un- 
introdt  »d,  arnl  unreported  concurrent  resolu- 
tion wiich  directs  the  Clerk  to  make  these 
changi  s  in  enrollment. 

This  goes  beyond  a  normal  order  of  busi- 
ness ri  isolution  or  rule  whk:h  provides  for  the 
consid  jratjon  of  a  proposition.  This  rule 
doesn' ;  even  provide  for  ttie  separate  consid- 
eratiofi  of  the  measure  striking  ttie  oil  export 
limitations  from  the  conference  report  and 
substit»jting  a  study.  Instead,  this  mle  provides 
for  evKything  but  separate  consideration;  it 
provklds  for  the  introduction,  the  discharge, 
and  th  j  vote  on  that  substantive  matter— all  in 
one  f«il  swoop.  The  committees  having  juris- 
dictxxi  over  the  concurrent  resolution— House 
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Energy  and  Commerce,  For- 
and    mayt>e    even    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries— are  completely  cut  out 
of  the  loop  on  this. 

If  we  go  for  this  we  are  saying  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  authority  to  directly 
report  and  have  passed  any  legislation  under 
any  committee's  jurisdiction.  It  controls  all  the 
time  on  that  legislation  and  it  precludes 
amendment  to  it  because  it  is  considered  In 
the  House  instead  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Do  you  really  want  to  give  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee such  extraordinary  powers  to  encroach 
on  your  committees'  jurisdiction?  I  should 
think  not;  and  yet  that  is  exactly  what  this 
does. 

The  third  bizan-e  aspect  of  this  mle  is  that  it 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution's  pre- 
sentment clause,  which  requires  that  every 
bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  may  be  nec- 
essary "shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

If  this  procedure  is  followed  and  both 
Houses  pass  the  concurrent  resolution,  the  bill 
sent  to  the  President  will  not  be  one  that  has 
passed  both  Houses;  not  will  the  concun'ent 
resolution  be  presented  to  the  President.  For 
this  to  conform  to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment would  require  that  a  joint  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  President,  or  that  both 
Houses  reconsider  H.R.  3  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  this  pen/erse  process 
were  not  reason  enough  for  defeating  this 
mle,  consider  if  you  will  what  this  does  sub- 
stantially. The  adoption  of  this  mle  eliminates 
a  restriction  on  exporting  refined  Alaskan  oil. 

Under  the  provision  in  the  trade  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  new  Alaskan  refineries  would  be 
permitted  to  export  up  to  50  percent  of  capac- 
ity, up  to  70,000  barrels  a  day,  and  would 
permit  Canada  to  buy  up  to  50,000  barrels  a 
day,  if  it  is  transported  through  a  lower  48 
State  port.  The  concurrent  resolution  that 
would  be  passed  with  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
eliminates  that  limitation  and  substitutes  a 
study  of  existing  export  restrictions  on  domes- 
tic cmde  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  what  you  will  be  doing 
substantively  on  this  mle  as  well  as  procedur- 
ally. The  existing  restrictksns  on  oil  exports 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  national  security 
Interests.  Most  of  you  will  remember  that  our 
country  is  still  striving  to  achieve  greater 
energy  Independence.  This  rule  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Moreover,  it  would  deal  an 
extreme  btow  to  the  American  maritime  indus- 
try— our  shipbuilders  and  shipping  companies. 
Do  you  want  to  further  undercut  this  important 
national  security  industrial  component?  I  hope 
not.  Vote  down  this  mle. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bonker]. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concurrent  resolution  poses  a  real  di- 
lemma for  myself  and  others  on  my 
subcommittee  who  were  responsible 
for  placing  these  Alaskan  North  Slope 
oil  provisions  in  the  trade  bill.  We  are 
informed  that  if  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution passes  that  it  may  enhance  the 


ultimate  signing  of  the  trade  bill  that 
is  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

President  Reagan  has  stated  several 
times  now  publicly  that  there  are  two 
provisions  in  the  trade  bill  to  which  he 
now  objects.  One,  of  course,  we  know 
is  the  plant  closing  notification  provi- 
sion, and  the  second  is  the  several  pro- 
visions in  the  trade  biU  that  relate 
now  to  the  export  not  of  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope  crude  oil  but  of  possible 
refinery  products  that  would  come  as 
a  result  of  a  facility  being  built  in 
Valdez.  AK. 

We  are  also  informed  that  we  have 
no  assurances  whatsoever  that  our 
action  today  would  result  either  in  a 
favorable  decision  by  the  President,  or 
hopefully  picking  up  a  few  more  Sena- 
tors who  voted  against  the  trade  bill, 
but  who  now  might  well  be  disposed  to 
vote  in  favor  of  an  override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  North  Slope  oil  are  a  long- 
standing policy  of  the  Congress,  dating 
back  to  1973,  a  policy  which  has  been 
reaffirmed  now  many  times  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  trade  bill  that  is 
pending  before  the  Congress  attempts 
to  close  loopholes  that  now  exist,  be- 
cause we  are  Informed  that  the  Japa- 
nese investors  want  to  build  a  refinery 
to  circimivent  the  existing  ban  on 
North  Slope  oil  in  order  to  export  re- 
finery products. 

We  also  incorporated  language  that 
makes  the  provision  more  compatible 
with  the  section  in  the  pending  trade 
agreement  with  Canada. 

My  subcommittee  has  devoted  many 
years  to  insuring  that  we  have  in  this 
coxmtry  ample  oil  supplies  to  meet  our 
energy  security. 
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It  is  a  well-established  national 
policy,  and  frankly  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  leadership  has  seen  fit  now  to 
drop  those  vital  provisions  from  the 
trade  bill,  but  I  also  think  it  is  terribly 
important  that  this  Congress  send 
down  to  the  President  a  trade  bill  that 
he  can  sign.  We  have  provisions  in 
there  that  would  strengthen  the  trade 
revenue  law  so  we  can  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  unfair  trade  practices. 

We  also  have  provisions  that  would 
provide  for  an  investment  in  education 
and  training  and  other  programs  to 
help  restore  our  competitive  position 
and  bring  down  the  trade  deficit. 

We  have  important  provisions  on 
export  promotion  so  we  can  facilitate 
the  export  of  U.S.-made  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
threatened  to  veto  this  trade  bill 
which  is  so  terribly  important  to  our 
Nation's  economy  unless  some  of  these 
provisions  are  removed.  I  think  the 
House  is  making  a  good-faith  effort  to 
go  half  the  distance,  to  say  that  while 
we  will  not  abandon  our  longstanding 
position  on  the  plant  notification  pro- 
vision that  we  at  least  will  go  half  the 


way  and  drop  these  provisions  that  in- 
volve standing  policy  by  this  Congress 
on  Alaskan  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution takes  us  that  additional  step, 
then  I  would  reluctantly  support  it. 

Mr.  QXJILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel],  our  distinguished 
leader  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  took  the  floor  to  protest  the 
latest  round  of  trade  bill  trickery,  and 
I  said  it  was  discouraging  to  me  that 
trade  policy  and  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  House  were  once  again 
being  sacrified  imder  the  Democratic 
leadership's  "win-at-aU-costs"  ap- 
proach to  legislating. 

Just  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  such  a  rush  to  get  the  trade  con- 
ference agreement  voted  on  it  was 
rammed  through  here  without  even 
giving  our  Members  time  to  browse 
through  its  1,200  pages. 

I  guess  the  majority  knew  they  had 
the  votes,  knew  they  could  probably 
embarrass  the  President,  and  though 
they  had  a  veto  override  wired  so  they 
drove  the  trade  conference  report 
through  here  with  record-breaking 
speed. 

Then  the  agreement  went  to  the 
other  body  and  again  I  guess  the  ma- 
jority thought  they  had  it  wired  there, 
too,  but  the  wire  became  somewhat 
frayed  and  the  votes  to  sustain  a  veto 
seemed  to  be  there  in  the  other  body. 

That  set  of  circumstances  dictated 
slowing  down  the  vote  and  reports  ran 
rampant  that  the  trade  bill  would 
then  be  delayed  imtil  after  new  trade 
figures  came  out  on  May  17.  The  con- 
ference report  came  back  here  for 
final  enrolling,  and  it  was  ready  for 
the  President,  or  so  we  thought,  and 
then  we  discovered  that  the  rush  to 
judgment  had  once  again  become 
rather  a  slow  crawl.  The  enrolling 
clerk  was  delaying  final  processing  so 
this  latest  and  most  devious  of  all 
schemes  could  be  hatched.  It  kind  of 
reminds  me  of  the  driving  school 
where  there  is  an  acceleration,  then 
the  application  of  the  brakes,  accelera- 
tion, application  of  the  brakes,  a 
speed-up  and  slow-down,  stop-and-go 
lawmaking,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  distressed 
to  see  the  House  being  asked  to  play 
so  fast  and  loose  with  our  once  cher- 
ished rules  and  procedures  aroxmd 
here.  Just  for  the  record,  let  me  make 
sure  we  have  our  facts  straight.  We 
are  here  on  the  floor  today  violating 
every  precept  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. We  are  considering  a  resolution 
which  has  had  no  hearing,  it  came 
from  no  authorizing  committee,  it  is 
less  than  24  hours  old,  and  we  have 
here  a  technical  procedure  with  which 
the  majority  wUl  attempt  to  surgically 
extract  something  from  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  has  been  officially  and 
formally  and  finally  adopted  by  both 


Houses  of  the  Congress  and  should  be 
by  all  rights  on  the  President's  desk 
for  signature. 

Why? 

The  majority  will  tell  you  it  is  to  ac- 
commodate the  President.  They  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  they  are 
meeting  the  President  halfway. 

Mr.  President,  beware.  These  folks 
are  trying  to  tell  you  that  the  check  is 
in  the  mail,  that  they  are  from  the 
Government,  and  that  they  are  here 
to  help  you. 

Hold  on  to  your  wallet.  The  irony  in 
all  this  is  that  the  provisions  on  which 
this  resolution  focuses  are  typical  of 
the  legislative  refuse  we  adopt  around 
here.  It  is  poorly  drawn,  ill-conceived, 
and  probably  in  violation  of  article  I, 
section  9  of  the  Constitution.  Howev- 
er, eliminating  it  this  way  is  like  at- 
tempting, I  guess,  to  eradicate  crime 
by  eliminating  everyone  convicted  of  a 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  winning-at-all-costs 
strategy  is  not  good  government  and  I 
think  you  wUl  find  that  it  is  not  even 
good  politics.  This  strategy  does  not 
produce  winners,  it  only  produces 
losers,  maybe  not  now,  not  here  today, 
but  believe  me,  this  is  a  loser,  a  real 
loser. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank],  I  do  want  to  respond  very 
briefly  to  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Since  1962  it  is  not  an  uncomimon 
thing  for  a  bill  to  be  recalled  or  sent 
back  once  it  has  reached  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  further  amendment  by 
the  Congress.  We  have  done  this  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  In  fact  according 
to  an  October  14,  1987,  CRS  report 
there  have  been  at  least  nine  separate 
occasions  where  Congress  has  correct- 
ed the  enrollment  of  a  conference 
report  with  substantive  changes,  not 
technical  changes,  substantive 
changes.  I  do  not  recall  the  minority 
raising  any  concern,  raising  their 
voices  objecting  to  those  substantive 
changes.  In  fact,  the  last  one  that  I  do 
recall  offhand  was  the  Ux  bill  that  we 
had  before  us  recently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  vmusual 
procedure  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been 
repeated  on  a  number  of  occasions 
without  the  objection  of  the  minority. 
I  think  their  concern  obviously  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  they  are  on 
the  wrong  side  of  an  issue  that  the 
American  people  feel  very  strongly 
about  and  I  can  well  imderstand  their 
uneasiness. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  what  we 

have  done  is  in  keeping  with  the  rules 

of  this  House  and  with  the  precedents 

we  have  set,  especially  since  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

gentleman  from  Massachusetts   [Mr. 

Frank]. 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  some  un- 
usual displays  in  the  House  but  the 
previous  half  hour  is  the  most  bizarre 
case  of  unspecific  indignation  luiown 
to  medical  history.  We  have  members 
of  the  minority  professing  to  be  out- 
raged except  that  they  are  not  quite 
clear  on  what  it  is  they  are  outraged 
about.  The  deputy  minority  leader 
made  among  his  points  the  ringing 
charge  that  we  are  about  to  pass  a  bill 
which,  and  I  quote  him.  "Is  unnum- 
bered." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  there 
are  vast  nimibers  of  American  people 
ready  to  smite  us  for  passing  an  un- 
numbered resolution.  I  doubt  it,  but  it 
may  be.  If  it  were  not  going  to  further 
complicate  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  to  alleviate  my 
friend's  distress  I  was  going  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  we  nimiber 
this  so  that  we  would  not  suffer  the 
indignity,  the  constitutional  challenge 
of  passing  an  unnimabered  resolution. 
But  it  would  be  too  complicated  so  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Lott]  to  join  me  later  and  we 
will  introduce  a  bill  to  number  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

A  concurrent  resolution  amending  a 
bill  is,  of  course,  something  that  has 
been  unheard  of  since  the  last  time  we 
did  it,  which  was  with  Republican  sup- 
port on  the  tax  bill.  We  did  exactly 
this  when  we  had  the  tax  bill.  At  that 
point  maybe  more  Republicans  had  a 
piece  of  the  action  so  they  were  not 
quite  as  indignant.  Now  we  just  have 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]. 

Let  me  say  on  the  merits  of  this  that 
I  think  the  first  Alaska  purchase 
worked  out  well  for  the  country,  and  I 
am  ready  to  support  the  second  one. 
That  is  what  we  have  before  us.  Why 
not? 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  brought 
forward  here  is  a  perfectly  sensible 
effort  to  compromise,  and  what  the 
minority  is  upset  about  is  that  they 
are  being  agreed  with  in  a  way  that 
they  find  inconvenient.  They  would 
rather  be  unhappy.  Here  we  have  an 
effort  by  the  majority  with  some  sup- 
port on  the  minority  side,  the  gentle- 
man from  AlaslLa  and  his  many 
friends,  who  are  upsetting  the  minori- 
ty because  we  want  to  be  conciliatory. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  the  trade 
bill,  and  the  gentleman  said  we  did  not 
have  time  to  read  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
trust  I  am  betraying  no  secrets  when  I 
suggest  that  if  we  had  had  a  month, 
the  number  of  Members  on  either  side 
who  would  have  read  the  trade  biU  is 
very,  very  small.  Frankly,  most  Mem- 
bers would  have  waited  for  the  movie, 
no  matter  how  soon  we  moved  to  pass 
it.  We  had  a  trade  biU  in  which  there 
were  simunaries  around,   and  which 
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Members  knew  particular  as- 

People  know  what  was  in  the 

„„.-e  were  several  provisions  that 

I  ontroversial,  and  the  majority 

;  1  to  be  conciliatory.  I  happen  to 

.  pith  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 

1  ottng]  and  others,  because  I  do 

t  link    those    restrictions    made 

I  think  we  should  do  free  trade 

oil.  But  I  was  in  the  minority 

,.  This  was  a  conciliatory  ges- 

.le  minority  is  now  outraged  be- 

t  is  being  agreed  with.  It  is  out- 

because  it  is  being  agreed  with 

Drocedxire  that  they  have  used 

Ives  in  the  past. 

is  indignation  in  search  of  a 

This  is  opposing  for  the  sake  of 

on,  except  when  we  come  to 

nub  and  that  is  that  the  Presi- 

the  United  States  is  in  a  bind. 

I  ;oing  to  have  to  veto  a  trade  bill 

is  a  pretty  good  trade  bill,  even 

own  standard,  because  it  has  a 

I  ilosing  provision  in  it.  Apparent- 

who  work  in  this  country  are 

.ed  to  that  notification. 

they  should  consult  their  as- 

to  know  when  they  are  going 

3ut  of  work.  If  they  read  their 

.opes   maybe   they   will   get   60 

1  lotice,  but  those  who  do  not  get 

their  horoscopes  would  get  it 

ttiisbill. 

we  have  is  the  President  un- 

because  he  does  not  want  to 

.  veto  a  bill  which  says  they  will 

days  notice  unless  there  are  ex- 

Jng  circumstances  to  the  con- 

We  are  making  it  clear  that  that 

the  President's  problem 

is  what  activates  some  Mem- 

the  minority.   They   do  not 

expose  the  central  reason  that 

_jident  has  to  sign  it. 

BARTLETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

i  entleman    from    Massachusetts 


o 


PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
om  Texas. 

BARTLETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

suggest  that  it  is  not  the  Presi- 

1  hat  is  in  a  bind,  it  is  the  spon- 

the  trade  bill  who  are  bringing 

floor  a  trade  bill  that  cannot 

snd  become  law  because  of  this 

issue,  plant  closings,  which  is 

in  it.  So  if  we  want  a  trade 

us  compromise.  If  we  want  to 

let  us  sit  down  and  have 

1  ides  discuss  a  compromise.  That 
qef  inition  a  compromise. 

FRANK.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
,here  are  many,  many  compro- 
embodied  in  this  bill.  We  do  not 
situation  where  the  President 
denied  a  cliance  to  compro- 
IVe  do  have  a  situation  where  he 
denied  a  cliance  to  dictate.  Of 
there    is   the   new   rightwing 
I  understand  Judge  Bork  sub- 
to.  which  is  that  the  President 
has    a    line-item    veto    even 
the  Constitution  does  not  say 
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so,  and  he  may  line-item  veto  the 
plant  closing.  But  I  do  not  recommend 
that  he  risk  it.  The  fact  is  we  are  fol- 
lowing constitutional  procedures.  The 
veto  means  if  a  bill  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  goes  to  the  President,  and 
he  does  not  like  it,  he  vetoes  it  and 
then  we  have  a  big  public  debate 
about  it.  All  of  this  complaint  about 
the  procedural  irregularity  is  non- 
sense. What  we  have  here  is  the  mi- 
nority unhappy  because  we  are  by  this 
focusing  attention  on  the  President's 
opposition  to  the  plant-closing  provi- 
sion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lord 
Acton  said  that  power  tends  to  corrupt 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolute- 
ly. 

I  have  served  in  this  Chamber  now 
for  almost  19  years  and  in  the  19  years 
that  I  have  been  here  I  have  witnessed 
many  changes  and  transformations 
one  of  which  we  went  through  this 
afternoon  when  fortunately  the  elec- 
tronic system  broke  down  and  we  had 
a  chance  to  socialize,  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  pro- 
ceed at  a  little  more  leisurely  pace  as 
this  body  operated  when  I  first  came 
here.  During  the  course  of  the  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  witnessed  what  in  my  estimation 
can  only  be  described  as  institutional 
nervous  breakdown.  I  do  remember,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Frank]  who  said 
nobody  would  have  read  that  trade  bill 
had  he  had  it  in  the  requisite  time 
that  traditionaUy  we  are  entitled  to 
look  at  legislation,  3  days,  instead  as 
we  were  an  hoiir  and  a  half  into  the 
debate  before  that  stack  of  papers, 
loose  bound,  unnimibered,  unbound 
papers  encompassing  1,200  pages  of 
technical  changes  in  trade  law  were 
thrust  upon  us.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  we  are  doing  that  on  a  routine  basis. 
Nobody  read  the  tax  bill  in  1986,  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate 
has  read  the  tax  bill  to  this  day,  and  in 
addition  to  that  we  did  it  on  budget 
reconciliation.  That  is  something  that 
again  has  a  significant  impact  on  the 
way  in  which  this  country  is  being 
run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  that  arises 
is  who  does  these  things  for  us? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
what  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel]  likes  to  refer  to  on  tax  matters  as 
"those  nameless,  faceless  gnomes 
buried  in  their  windowless  cells  in  the 
bowels  of  Treasury." 

We  are  being  governed  today  no 
longer  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  who  do  not  bother  to 
read  the  legislation  and  have  no  im- 
derstanding  of  the  legislation:  rather 
we  are  being  governed  by  unelected 
people  who  cannot  be  thrown  out  of 


office  by  the  electorate  short  of  the 
commission  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. We  are  permitting  this  out- 
rage to  be  perpetuated,  and  now  we 
are  told  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
should  do  the  effective  legislating  for 
us  on  the  particular  provision  before 
us,  change  a  fundamental  provision  of 
the  bill  upon  which  we  voted,  having 
not  read  it  suiyway,  so  I  suppose  it  is 
irrelevant  and  inconsequential.  But  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  flirt- 
ing, because  of  our  behavior  and  the 
flouting  of  procedures  and  niles,  and 
the  rules  apply  to  the  emergency  re- 
quirements to  give  at  least  48  hours 
notice  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
unless  there  is  some  urgent  emergency 
before  calling  a  session. 

D  1925 

What  was  the  emergency?  The 
Senate  is  not  even  in  town.  Yet,  this 
emergency  required  only  1  hour's 
notice  so  that  this  document  could  be 
presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  there  is  a 
political  motivation,  and  everybody  in 
this  Chamber  knows  it.  Otherwise, 
why  just  the  Alaskan  thing?  Why  not 
deal  with  plant  closings,  too?  Then  the 
Members  guarantee  there  will  not  be  a 
veto,  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  to 
go  through  the  process  of  having  the 
veto  sustained  and  then  bring  the  bill 
back  up  under  suspension  with  plant 
closings  thrown  out. 

I  had  a  lot  more  objections  to  that 
trade  bill  than  this  particular  issue 
before  us  tonight,  and  the  plant-clos- 
ing provision  which  to  me  was  decided- 
ly inferior  to  some  of  the  other  defi- 
ciencies of  the  bill,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  urge  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  name  of  order  and  in  the  name 
of  what  we  were  elected  to  do  when  we 
came  before  this  body,  that  we  defeat 
this  measure,  defeat  it,  let  it  be  vetoed, 
then  bring  it  back,  and  we  can  alter  it 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  for  an  announcement  by  the 
gentleman     from    Washington     [Mr. 

BONKER]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bonker 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

ANNOnNCEMENT  OF  PASSING  OF  JTTLIA  BOTLER 
HANSEN 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  to  the  House  the 
passing  of  my  predecessor  from  the 
Third  District  in  Washington  State. 
Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

She  served  with  distinction  in  this 
body  for  14  years  from  1960  to  1974. 
She  was  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Appropriations  on  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Affairs,  and  she 
headed  the  Boiling  Committee  to 
reform  the  committee  system  in  the 
early  1970's.  She  was  a  powerful  figure 
in  Washington  State  politics  for  over 
50  years.  Her  contributions  are  legend- 


ary, and  I  know  that  she  is  going  to  be 
missed  by  many  in  this  body  and  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bonker]  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  on  the  death  of 
Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

She  was,  as  the  gentleman  said,  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  respected 
Members  ever  to  serve  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  all 
Members  who  knew  her  and  had  the 
honor  to  serve  with  her  will  moxim 
her  passing. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KoLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  President 
Reagan  accidentally  sprained  his 
finger  when  he  slammed  a  40-poimd 
stack  of  paper  onto  the  table  beside 
him.  As  physically  painful  as  this  must 
have  been  for  him,  the  President's  un- 
usual visual  aid— the  continuing  ap- 
propriation resolution— and  his  vow 
that  he  would  not  sign  another  CR, 
was  an  even  more  painful  embarrass- 
ment to  this  body.  The  President  ex- 
hortations were  greeted  by  cheers  and 
applause  in  this  Chamber.  As  many 
Members  said  at  the  time,  there  was  a 
great  sense  of  release,  a  feeling  that 
the  President  would  finally  do  what 
Congress  could  not:  Put  an  end  to 
"Goverrunent  by  CR"  and  restore  dis- 
cipline, integrity,  and  openness  to  the 
legislative  process. 

Unfortunately,  the  good  feeling 
didn't  last.  Instead  of  working  to 
uphold  the  spirit  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent said— of  what  we  cheered— Con- 
gress dwelled  instead  on  the  letter  of 
his  statement:  namely,  that  he 
wouldn't  sign  any  more  continuing  res- 
olutions. It  didn't  take  long  to  figure 
out  that  Government  by  CR  could 
continue  as  long  as  we  called  it  some- 
thing else. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  H.R. 
3,  the  omnibus  trade  and  competitive- 
ness bill?  A  great  deal.  H.R.  3  is  Gov- 
ernment by  CR  all  over  again.  Tucked 
beneath  a  veneer  of  some  admittedly 
worthly  trade  provisions  and  some 
equally  imworthly  ones— such  as  the 
Hollings  "Super  301"  language  that, 
by  mandating  retaliation  against  an 
entire  nation  because  of  the  trading 
practices  of  single  industry,  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  vanquished  Gephardt 
amendment— are  layers  of  special-in- 
terest boondoggles  that  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  trade  and  will 
certainly  not  help  boost  the  Nation's 
competitiveness.  The  sheer  length  and 
weight  of  H.R.  3  testifies  to  the  nature 
of  the  deed.  Let's  not  fool  ourselves  or 
the  American  people:  a  CR  by  any 
other  name  is  still  a  CR. 


Some  commentators  in  the  media 
have  expressed  surprise  that  H.R.  3 
bogged  down  over  a  provision  that  is 
imrelated  to  trade  policy,  the  provi- 
sion requiring  mandatory  notification 
of  a  layoff  or  plant  closing.  In  fact,  the 
plant  closings  language  is  typical  of 
the  nontrade  related  stuff  of  which 
H.R.  3  is  made.  To  make  the  rest  of  us 
swallow  this  bitter  medicine,  trade  bill 
architects  laced  the  final  package  with 
various  sweetners.  A  good  example  is 
repeal  of  the  windfall  profits  tax  on 
oil.  Like  many  Members  from  the 
Southwest,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
damage  this  tax  has  wrought  on  work- 
ing men  and  women  and  their  families. 
Having  some  knowledge  of  their  suf- 
fering. I  cannot  believe  the  callousness 
and  irresponsibility  of  isolating  wind- 
fall profit  tax  repeal— which  is,  let  me 
stress  again,  clearly  a  nontrade  issue— 
and  welding  it  to  H.R.  3  in  order  to 
ensure  the  passage  of  an  otherwise  un- 
palatable package.  Make  no  mistake: 
This  Congress  is  engaging  in  political 
gamesmanship  at  the  public's  expense. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  ransom 
is  not  worth  the  price. 

Even  more  outrageous  is  the  bill 
before  us  today,  a  resolution  that  sup- 
posedly makes  "technical  corrections" 
to  H.R.  3  by  deleting  from  the  confer- 
ence report  the  provision  dealing  with 
the  export  limits  on  Alaskan  crude  oil. 
Par  from  being  a  correction,  this  is  a 
blatant  attempt  to  buy  the  votes  of 
two  of  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  who  previously  voted  against 
H.R.  3.  The  leadership's  thinking  is 
that  if  those  two  gentlemen  will 
change  their  votes,  perhaps  President 
Reagan's  threatened  veto  can  be  over- 
ridden after  all,  even  though  both 
Houses  have  already  debated  the  con- 
ference report  thoroughly  and  voted 
on  it.  To  carry  out  the  leadership's 
will,  the  Rules  Committee  has  resort- 
ed to  parliamentary  gymnastics,  engi- 
neering a  "self-executing  rule"  that 
wiU  adopt  the  resolution  upon  the 
rule's  adoption.  These  are  tactics  fit- 
ting of  a  banana  republic,  not  a  great 
democracy.  The  leadership's  message 
is  undeniable:  not  only  must  this 
pseudo-CR  pass,  it  must  be  enacted  at 
any  cost. 

'Sjven  Lf  this  scenerio  comes  to  pass 
and  the  "technical  correction"  is  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report,  it  will 
not  change  the  essential  character  of 
H.R.  3.  The  bill  will  still  be  a  hodge- 
podge, an  expression  of  congressional 
indecision  on  a  wide  range  of  unrelat- 
ed issues  bound  up  in  a  politically 
streamlined  package.  If  this  soimds 
like  a  CR  to  you,  I  urge  you  to  join  me 
in  defeating  the  rule.  By  so  doing,  we 
can  send  a  clear  signal  that  business  as 
usual,  no  matter  what  it's  called,  is  im- 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  that  Is  before  us  Is  another 
example  of  the  arrogance  and  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  majority  group. 

This  bill  was  completed  2  weeks  ago. 
Under  our  rules,  the  fat  lady  has  sung 
on  the  trade  bill,  but  because  the 
Speaker  has  told  the  enrolling  process 
to  slow  down  to  wait  for  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  we  are  giving  a  one 
special  privileged  group  that  is  the 
AFL-CIO  and  a  few  labor  unions  a 
special  peak,  an  extra  chance  for 
amendment  after  the  bill  has  been 
passed  in  contravention  of  all  the  rules 
and  all  the  spirit  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  process  in  the 
way  that  you  have  presented  it.  You 
are  presenting  us  a  futile,  foolish  and 
imfair  attempt  to  improve  the  trade 
bill  to  avoid  the  suspension  of  the 
Presidential  veto.  It  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, because  this  resolution  is  not  even 
going  to  be  accepted  by  the  Senate.  In 
the  unlikely  event  that  it  would  be,  it 
would  simply  encourage  more  people 
to  support  the  Presidential  veto,  be- 
cause nobody  likes  this  kind  of  unfair 
tactic. 

We  have  been  told,  in  addition,  by 
the  majority  group  why  we  are  out- 
raged. We  have  been  told  we  have  no 
reason  to,  and  we  are  simply  pouting 
in  the  comer.  We  have  had  the  resolu- 
tion read  to  us.  We  have  been  told 
that  they  want  to  accommodate  the 
President,  that  they  have  come  half- 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  come  the 
wrong  half,  and  you  have  done  it  the 
wrong  way,  and  every  one  of  us  know 
it,  or  you  would  not  be  indulging  in 
the  sophistry  that  we  have  been  ex- 
posed to  tonight. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  process?  It  is 
not  part  of  our  rules  and  part  of  our 
representative  process.  When  it  is 
over,  it  is  over.  We  do  not  give  special 
groups  around  here  an  extra  look 
except  that  we  are  doing  so  now. 

But,  remember,  this  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  this  is  the  leadership, 
this  is  the  Speaker,  this  is  the  House 
that  declared  last  year  there  would  be 
2  days  in  one  24-hour  period  to  serve 
its  willful  intentions,  never  mind  the 
rules  and  never  mind  realistic  process- 
es. 

Recently  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
ran  a  little  series  about  how  we  oper- 
ate in  the  dark  and  by  perverting  our 
rules  and  without  letting  our  Members 
know  what  we  are  doing.  That  has 
stimulated  a  little  complaint  in  my  dis- 
trict as  to  how  we  work. 

Today's  process  is  going  to  be  a  per- 
fect followup  for  that  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer story.  Here  we  are  again  wreck- 
ing our  own  rules,  telling  the  people 
we  passed  a  bill,  jerking  it  back  be- 
cause we  see  the  Presidential  veto 
going  to  be  sustained.  This  is  a  perfect 
example  of  arrogance  and  tyranny.  It 
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being 
being 
rules. 

If 
tee  01 
tion,  i 
leader 


tlere 


tie: 


tie 
ai  td-: 


tJ 
waiit 
ii 


forme  • 
used 
to 

once 
Mr. 
the 
man  f 
debat< 
urge 


was  a  way  for  the  Commit- 
Rules  to  waive  the  Constitu- 

.  would  do  so  and  probably  the 

of  the  ship  of  the  House  would 

.  House  to  do  it. 

House  can  pass  this  f  act-is-f  ic- 

l-fiction-ls-fact  resolution 

tells  us  that  which  we  did  2 

ago  we  really  did  not  do,  then 

can  do  anything. 

Speaker,  this  is  a  day  that  will 
the  House's  tradition  for  years 

future.  I  urge  a  vote  against  the 

to  recoup  a  little  bit  of  the 

reputation  of  the  House  that 

speak  for  the  people  and  used 

to  try  to  follow  its  own  rules 

_  a  while. 

QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 

■om  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  to  close 
on  this  side.  In  the  meantime,  I 
defeat  of  the  rule. 


urge 

If 
tion-i 
which 
weeks 
thisH 

Mr. 
shame 
in  the 
resolution 


ths 


The 
from 
for4H 

Mr. 
I  am 
on 

upset, 
about 
with 

But 
issue 
issue 

For 


we 

claus«^ 
formep 
ton 


Michiifan 


bill. 
It 
and  I 
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,     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman 

^aska  [Mr.  Youwo]  is  recognized 

minutes  to  close  debate. 

yOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 

foing  to  speak  to  my  colleagues 

_  side  of  the  aisle.  We  may  be 

We  have  heard  from  our  leaders 

the  procedure.  I  cannot  quarrel 


tiat. 


(if] 


I  can  quarrel  on  the  side  of  the 

we  are  speaking  to  today,  the 

_  restriction  on  Alaskan  oil. 

a  little  liistory,  that  issue  was 

by  this  House  in  1973.  In  1983 

under    those     prohibitive 

And  for  a  little  history  I  in- 

the  gentleman  from  Washing- 

^te   and   the   gentleman   from 

not  to  have  this  in  the  trade 


1  ved 


pjissed  this  House  overwhelmingly 

was  able  to  go  to  the  conferees, 

g^entleman  from  California  [Mr. 

and  other  members  of 

immittee  of  conference,  and  the 

._  were  able  to  beat  back  parts 

of  thit  provision  within  the  trade  bill, 

but  nyt  all  of  them. 

was  left  is  tmconstitutional.  It 

It  should  have  never  been  in 

bill  to  begin  with. 

remember  on  this  side  of  the 

those  of  my  colleagues  who  say 

nay  vote  against  this  resolution 

because    of    the    way    it    was 

to  the  floor,  they  are  already 

supporting  the  export  of 

oil.  It  is  part  of  our  trade  bUl. 

It  is  1  >art  of  the  Republican  platform. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  right  of 


LiAGOl  ARsmo], 
that  ( o: 
conf  e  ees 


Whit 
wrcng 


free  trade  regardless  of  what  resources 
we  are  dealing  with. 

The  amendment  in  the  trade  bill 
made  it  unconstitutional  because  it 
picked  out  one  State.  All  this  resolu- 
tion does  today  Is  return  it  back  to 
where  we  were  before  the  trade  bill 
passed  this  House. 

The  term  was  used  of  bribery  or 
seeking  votes  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  that  will  happen. 
I  have  spoken  to  both  of  my  Senators. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  this 
House,  if  it  recognizes  it  has  made  an 
unconstitutional  error,  it  should  erase 
that  error  when  it  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  have  that  opportimity 
today,  an  opportunity  to  right  a 
wrong.  We  are  not  trjring  to  embarrass 
the  President.  We  are  not  trying  to 
seek  new  votes.  We  are  trjong  to  clean 
the  slate  of  the  House. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  who  was  tallting  about  the 
massive  number  of  pages,  and  I  agree, 
we  did  not  read  it,  and  I  agree,  it  was  a 
poorly  constructed  bill  in  many  areas. 
But  when  we  do  recognize  a  mistake 
we  should  rectify  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  we  have  sworn  to  uphold  the 
law. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to  re- 
member the  things  that  I  have  said 
right  now,  that  there  is  notliing  new 
here.  We  are  going  back  to  existing 
law.  It  is  right  for  us  to  have  the  op- 
portunity as  other  States  do  to  export 
refined  products.  It  is  right  that  we 
erase  a  mistake  made. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution.  It  is  the  correct  way  to 
rectify  a  wrong. 

I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  for  an  injustice  done  to  us  in 
the  passage  of  the  trade  bill.  Whether 
the  President  vetoes  the  bill  is  another 
question.  I  do  not  think  it  hangs  on 
this  issue  alone.  But  it  is  our  job  and 
our  responsibility  today  to  vote  for 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  my 
side? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  has  yielded 
back  1  minute. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  that  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
again  like  to  urge  that  the  House  vote 
down  this  resolution.  I  think  it  is  a 
turkey.  Like  a  turkey  is  a  turkey  is  a 
turkey,  and  certainly  this  resolution  is 
a  turkey. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  conclude 
briefly  by  suggesting  that  what  we 
have  here  is  an  opportunity  to  provide 
an  equitable  solution  to  a  problem 
that  has  arisen  by  definition  of  the 
President  himself.  In  his  last  two 
major  addresses  on  the  trade  bill  he 
said  there  was  a  problem  with  the  pro- 
vision we  are  addressing  today,  and  he 
also  mentioned  the  concern  that  he 
had  with  the  plant  notification  sec- 
tion. 

We  have  spoken  clearly  in  this 
House  and  the  other  body  has  spoken 
clearly  on  notification.  The  American 
people  overwhelmingly  have  spoken 
about  the  fairness  of  notification. 

We  will  come  halfway  today  by  pro- 
viding the  President  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  deal  with  the  question  of  Alas- 
kan oil,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  yes  on  this  resolution,  to  get  on 
with  this  bill,  and  I  urge  the  President 
to  respond  to  the  American  people  and 
pass  and  sign  the  trade  bill  so  that  we 
can  deal  with  this  $171  billion  trade 
deficit  that  is  strangling  the  American 
worker  and  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     FRENZEL.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  253,  noes 
159,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  103] 
AYES— 253 


Ackerman 

Carjjer 

Erdreich 

Akaka 

Chapman 

Espy 

Alexander 

Chappell 

Evans 

Andrews 

Clarke 

FasceU 

Annunzlo 

Clay 

Fazio 

Anthony 

Clement 

Feighan 

Armey 

Coelho 

Flake 

Aspin 

Coleman  <TX) 

Flippo 

Atkins 

CoUins 

Florio 

Baker 

Combest 

Foley 

Barnard 

Conyers 

Ford  (MI) 

Bartlett 

Cooper 

Ford(TN) 

Barton 

Courter 

Prank 

Bates 

Coyne 

Frost 

Beilenson 

Crockett 

Garcia 

Bennett 

Darden 

Gejdenson 

Bereuter 

Davis  (MI) 

Gephardt 

Berman 

de  la  Garza 

Gibbons 

BevlU 

DeFazio 

Gliclunan 

BUbray 

DeLay 

CJronzalez 

Boehlert 

Derrick 

Gordon 

Boland 

DeWine 

Grant 

Bonior 

Dicks 

Gray  (ID 

Bonker 

Dingell 

Gray  (PA) 

Borski 

Dixon 

Green 

Bosco 

Dorsan(ND) 

Guarini 

Boucher 

Dowdy 

Hall  (OH) 

Brennan 

Downey 

Hall  (TX) 

Brooks 

Durbln 

Hamilton 

Brown  (CA) 

Dwyer 

Harris 

Brown  (CO) 

Dymally 

Hatcher 

Bruce 

Dyson 

Hayes  (IL) 

Bryant 

Early 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bustamante 

Eckart 

Hefner 

Byron 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hochbrueckner 

Campbell 

Emerson 

Houghton 

Cardin 

English 

Hoyer 
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Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenldns 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Lloyd 

Lowry  <WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Mukey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 


Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

AuColn 

Badham 

Ballenger 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Billrakis 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boxer 

Broomfield 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

CeJlahan 

Carr 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (IL) 

Dicldnson 

DioGuardi 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fawell 

Fields 

Pteh 

Foglietta 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 


Mlneta 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

PicIJe 

Price 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

NOES-159 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

(3oodling 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kanjorslci 

Kasich 

KUdee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Martin  (Hi) 


Schumer 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUlngs 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
SwindaU 
Synar 
Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUl 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Watkins 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Young  (AK) 


Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Tauke 


Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 


Weldon 

Whlttaker 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 


Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Mollnari 

Moorhead 

Murttia 

Myers 

Nelson 

Pacluuxi 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Rotiert 

(NH) 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Biaggi 

Boulter 

Daub 

Dellums 

Duncan 

Hawkins 

Jones  (NO 


Kemp  Rodino 

Levtne  (CA)  Stokes 

Mack  UdaU 

Mica  Waxman 

Mollohan  Yates 
PurseU 
Ray 

D  2000 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Daub  for,  with  Mr.  Mack  against. 

Mr.  SAXTON  and  Mr.  FOGLIETTA 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  SWINDALL.  NIELSON  of 
Utah,  DeWINE,  and  SCHEUER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  438,  the  House  is  consid- 
ered to  have  adopted  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  293  consisting  of  the 
text  printed  in  section  2  of  House  Res- 
olution 438. 


D  2005 

WHO  ARE  THE  COMMUNISTS  IN 
NICARAGUA? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  things  get  darker  and 
darker  in  that  tiny,  little,  beleaguered 
country  of  Nicaragua  which  is  suffer- 
ing so  grievously  under  its  Communist 
warlords. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  even 
though  you  are  a  Texan  with  proximi- 
ty to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  I 
have  to  take  you  at  your  word  that,  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  body  of  evi- 
dence, you,  sir,  say  that  you  still  do 
not  have  enough  evidence  to  brand 
Daniel  Ortega  as  a  Communist,  even 
though  the  Washington  Post,  even 
though  the  New  York  Times,  even 
though  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  all 
the  major  liberal  papers  of  record, 
even  the  networks  with  their  liberal 
production  teams,  they  all  concede 
this  man  is  a  Marxist-Leninist.  But 
you,  sir,  want  more  evidence  in  spite  of 
your  proximity  to  the  Communist 
colony  that  is  being  locked  into  Nica- 
ragua. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  an 
interview  that  you  gave  to  the  Wash- 
ington Times  where  you,  with  some  ar- 
ticulation, state  how  you  feel  that  the 
Ortega  brothers  are  in  a  swing  group, 
that  they  are  not  hard-core  Commu- 
nists like  Tomas  Borge  or  Biyardo 
Arce.  You  concede  they  are  Commu- 
nists, and  then  you  say  there  are  some 
you  think  who  are  not  Communists, 
like  the  one  who  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence.  KS. 
the  vice  president,  Sergio  Ramirez, 
and  then  you  say  that  you  do  not 
think  Jamie  Wheelock  is  a  Commu- 
nist, that  you  can  speak  to  these  two 
men  rationally  with  more  ease  than 
the  others  either  In  the  swing  group  in 
the  middle  or  the  hard-core  Commu- 
nist group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  that  I  am 
referring  to  follows: 

Q:  And  I'm  suggesting  that,  maybe  one  of 
your  bad  habits  might  be  believing  what 
Soviet  officials  tell  you.  Robert  Conquest, 
who  wrote  the  book  about  Stalin's  purges 
("The  Great  Terror")  said  that  when  canni- 
bals leam  to  use  utensils,  this  is  not 
progress.  And  this  is  what  I  see  the  Soviets 
doing.  Of  course,  their  public  relations  are  a 
little  better,  a  little  smoother.  But,  so  what? 
This  doesn't  Indicate,  necessarily,  any  fun- 
damental change. 

I'll  tell  you  what  has  changed:  your  atti- 
tude toward  communism.  On  "Meet  the 
Press"  recently  you  said  you  didn't  know  if 
Daniel  Ortega  is  a  Communist.  You  said  you 
hadn't  asked  him  if  he  was  because  you 
don't  know  him  that  well.  But  why  don't 
you  know  if  Mr.  Ortega  is  a  Communist?  Is 
this  because  you  haven't  done  your  home- 
work? Or  is  tills  because  you  have  and  your 
research  is  simply  inconclusive? 

A:  The  research.  In  my  judgment,  is  incon- 
clusive. I  have  read  a  great  many  things 
written  about  him.  I  have  listened  to  a  great 
many  people  who  have  known  him.  includ- 
ing some  who  were  U.S.  observers  assigned 
to  assist  during  the  Somoza  regime.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  research  is  inconclu- 
sive. 

I  see  him,  probably,  as  a  person  who  has 
matured  and  changed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  brief  years  I  have  observed 
him.  I  first  met  Daniel  Ortega  and  his 
brother  Humbert©  Ortega  In  1979.  I  went 
there  at  the  request  of  President  Carter  and 
in  the  company  of  Arturo  Cruz  and  Al- 
phonso  Robelo. 

I  went  with  a  delegation  from  the  Con- 
gress and  we  asked  some  very  ptointed  ques- 
tions. I  don't  believe  that  Daniel  Ortega,  at 
that  time,  had  very  much  depth.  He  had 
passion,  but  very  little  understanding.  I 
think  there  exists  in  Nicaragua  a  group  of 
hard-core  Communists  .  .  . 

Q:  But  Daniel  Ortega  is  not  among  them? 

A:  Let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  Tomas 
Borge  and  Bayardo  Arce  probably  are  com- 
mitted Marxists.  I  think  there  are  some  on 
the  other  end  of  the  specturm,  from  their 
point  of  view,  not  conservatives  from  our 
point  of  view— but  more  moderate  people 
such  as  the  vice  president  of  their  country 
Sergio  Ramirez  and  Jaime  Wheelock,  who 
are  easier  for  me  to  talk  to.  Then,  in  the 
middle,  I  have  the  impression  that  there  are 
a  swing  group  like  Mr.  Ortega.  Admittedly, 
there  are  some  people  in  Nicaragua  who 
don't  .  .  . 

Q:  What  does  swing  group  mean? 
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inclined  to  think  that  he  Is  be- 

group  and  the  group  that  would 

have  a  detente  with  the  United 


by  our  standards.  I  think  he  is 

who.  like  a  political  leader  often 

trying  to  ride  both  horses  and  per- 

e  act  of  bridging  the  chasm.  I  do 

ay  political  group.  Bob  Michel  [the 

Republican  leader]  does  it  in  his. 

I'm  laughing  because  I  don't 
or  Mr.   Michel  having  much   in 
with  Mr.  Ortega. 

only  difference  Is  that  Bob  Michel 
and  I'm  a  Democrat  and  Mr. 
a  Sandlnlsta.  Now  whether  a  San- 
s,  by  definition,  a  communist,  I'm 
.  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  people 
America  are  ready  for  peace.  I  be- 
there  is  a  possibility  that  these 
accords  may  work  out  and  result  in 
democratization  of  Nicaragtian  socl- 

to  give  that  a  chance.  .  .  . 

leace  a  chance.  Tou  said  that  what 

1  was  almost  treason!   [Note:  In  a 

to  the  Downtown  Rotary  Club  of 

on  Oct.  27.  1967,  Mr.  Wright, 

that  the  Vietnam  War  was  being 

this  about  those  who  waved  Viet 

and  stormed  the  Pentagon:  "If 

treason',  it  is  so  close  to  it  as  to 

indistinguishable."] 

sorry.  Mr.  Lofton.  You  didn't  let  me 

the  statements  .  .  . 

sorry.  But  I  feel  strongly  about 

said  give  peace  a  chance  in  Indo- 

Ihe  people  you  and  I  were  together 

were  pro-communist  and  waved  the 

flag.  .  .  . 

k^jow  you  do.  And  I  appreciate  that.  I 

realize  that.  Well.  I  regret  very 

hat  I  have  to  be  on  the  floor  in  five 

I  regret  even  more  deeply  that  I 

been  really  given  an  opportunity,  1 

express  to  you,  without  argumenta- 

,  the  way  I,  what  I  really 

Cjentral  America. 

there   is  a  group  in  Nicaragua 

loes  not  want  the  peace  process  to 

as  I  believe  there  is  a  group  in 

Istration  that  does  not  want  the 

[process  to  work.  It  wants  a  military 

.  .  I  think  it  [a  military  victory 

Sandinistas],  would  provide  grist 

mills  of  those  who  hate  our  coun- 

I  think  it  would  reap  for  us  a  gen- 

of  resentment  and  bitterness.  And  I 

to  see  that  happen  to  our  coun- 
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cfcn't  either. 

t|ilnk  there  Is  a  chance  that  they  can 

peace  and  democracy.  And  as  long 

chance  exists.  I  want  to  help  it 

Speaker.  I  would  remind  you  that 
people  who  achieved  a  military  vic- 
the  Sandinistas.  And  they  are  not 
give  up  at  the  bargaining  table 
y  achieved  on  the  battlefield.   I 
u  Qderstand  why  you  think  they  will. 
1  nlsts  have  never  done  that,  have 
'  t^ere  has  a  communist  ever  given 
the    conference    table,    what    he 
on  the  battlefield? 
we've  run  out  of  time. 
Thank  you.  sir. 


t  Hey 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  you  once 
in  the  hall  out  there,  and  I  asked  you 
once  in  the  hall  over  here,  and  I  asked 
you  once  In  the  center  corridor, 
"Wotild  you  please  meet  with  the  cou- 
rageoiis  defector,  Maj.  Roger  Miran- 
da," and  you  said  you  would,  but  you 
never  did. 

When  I  asked  Miranda  in  room  2318 
a  few  weeks  back  if  Sergio  Ramirez 
was  a  Communist,  the  vice  president, 
he  said,  "No,  he  is  not";  he  told  this  to 
18  Congressmen. 

You  were  there,  F'rench  Slaughter 
of  Virginia;  remember?  He  said  he  is 
not  a  Communist,  so  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  vice  president,  Universi- 
ty of  Kansas  graduate.  Sergio  Rami- 
rez, is  not  a  Communist. 

But  the  next  person  I  asked  by  coin- 
cidence, not  knowing  you  had  ever 
given  this  interview,  was  Jaime  Whee- 
lock,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and 
he  said.  "Oh.  absolutely  hard-core 
Communist." 

And  then  I  asked  rather  gently. 
"Well,  how  do  you  know  this?  Were 
you  a  Communist?" 

And  he  looked  at  me  like  I  had  not 
read  the  briefing  papers,  which  I  had, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  of  course.  I  was  a 
Communist,  thoroughly,  totally  a 
Communist  since  my  days  in  school 
and  in  Chile."  and  that  is  where  he 
took  a  degree  and  then  went  up  to 
Mexico  to  the  autonomous  Appopria 
University  in  Mexico  City  and  got  a 
degree  in  economics. 

He  said  he  wsis  a  hard-core  Commu- 
nist. He  did  not  tell  us  then.  Mr. 
FKEXica,  that  he  had  been  shot  in  a 
raid  in  Chile  by  Pinochet's  troops,  and 
that  he  had  a  false  hip  and  that  after 
his  divorce  and  his  remarriage  with  his 
wife  that  he  got  out  of  Nicaragua,  that 
it  was  during  this  period  of  recovering 
from  the  gunshot  wound  that  shat- 
tered his  hip  that  he  became  an  even 
more  dedicated  and  angry  young  Com- 
munist. 

Then  I  asked  him,  "How  many  of 
the  conmiandantes  were  Commu- 
nists?" I  said,  "How  many  of  the 
nine,"  and  you  recall.  Mr.  Slaughter,  I 
said.  "Six?  Seven?" 

He  goes.  "All  nine." 

I  said.  "How  about  the  deputy  for- 
eign minister?"  He  is  Victor  Hugo 
Tinoco  who  would  not  speak  English 
to  Mr.  Burton  and  myself  when  we 
were  down  there  in  September  but 
whom  I  see  speaking  English  every 
night  on  the  television  now  that  the 
Sapoa  negotiations  have  moved  to 
Nicaragua. 

He  got  a  particular  look  on  his  face 
of  disgust  and  he  said,  "Hard-core 
Communist,  Victor  Hugo  Tinoco." 

Mr.  Burton,  do  you  remember  what 
happened  at  the  end  of  the  meeting? 
Remember  I  was  calling  him  "Vic." 
and  I  said,  "Come  on,  Vic.  level  with 
Mr.  Burton  and  with  me.  What's  the 
story?  You  know,  what  is  the  main 
motivation?" 


And  finally,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton]  asked  the  dyna- 
mite question  that  our  Speaker  caimot 
grasp.  He  said,  "Are  you  a  Commu- 
nist?" 

Do  you  remember  his  answer? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  He  said. 
"I  studied  to  be  a  priest,  and  I  don't 
know  now  whether  I'm  a  Catholic  or  a 
Communist.  All  I  know  is  I'm  a  Sandi- 
nista." 

And  we  both  said,  "Get  off  it,  Vic." 


LET'S  VOTE  ON  THE  FAMILY 
AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  times  have 
changed  in  the  28  years  I  have  served  in  the 
House.  The  traditional  American  family  with 
one  male  wage  earner  rapidly  is  being  re- 
placed by  two-earner  couples  and  single 
working  parents.  In  1950  only  12  percent  of 
women  with  young  children  were  in  the  work 
force;  today  that  proportion  has  increased  to 
54  percent.  By  the  year  1995,  fully  two-thirds 
of  women  with  small  children  will  be  working. 
These  changing  labor  patterns  are  reshaping 
not  just  the  workplace  but  American  family  life 
as  well.  We  need  to  recognize  and  adapt  to 
these  new  realities  in  a  way  that  strengthens 
both  the  rights  of  employees  and  the  fabric  of 
American  family  life. 

In  the  House  we  often  talk  about  the  impor- 
tance of  family  life  and  the  many  factors  that 
threaten  to  tear  families  apart.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  approved  legislation  to  ban 
dial-a-pom  services,  encourage  adoptions, 
and  fight  child  abuse.  But  we  need  to  do 
more.  We  need  to  redouble  our  efforts  in  the 
war  against  dnjgs  and  to  approve  expanded 
child  care  services.  And  we  need  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  guarantees  parental  leave  bene- 
fits for  American  workers.  We  need  to  end  the 
national  disgrace  of  being  the  only  industrial- 
ized country  in  the  world  without  a  national 
parental  leave  policy. 

Approving  H.R.  925,  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act,  will  give  American  workers  and 
American  families  the  job  protected  parental 
leave  benefits  that  are  becoming  critical  to  a 
healthy  society.  Employees  who  know  that 
their  employers  will  support  them  through 
family  emergencies  will  be  better  workers. 
Parents  who  know  they  can  take  the  time 
necessary  to  care  for  their  children  will  build 
better,  stronger  families. 

H.R.  925  is  a  reasonable  compromise  bill 
that  requires  employers  of  50  or  more  to  guar- 
antee up  to  10  weeks  of  family  leave  for  work- 
ers to  care  for  a  newt>om  or  seriously  ill  child. 
The  bill  does  not  grant  frivolous,  paid  benefit 
rights  that  workers  will  abuse;  this  legislation 
merely  guarantees  that  employees  will  have  a 
job  to  come  back  to  after  the  necessity  of 
taking  maternity  leave  or  time  to  care  for  criti- 
cally ill  children.  After  all,  workers  shouldn't 
have  to  choose  between  caring  for  their  chil- 
dren or  losing  their  jobs. 


Although  fathers  increasingly  are  taking  on 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  children,  the 
major  burden  of  child  care  still  falls  on  the 
mother.  Most  likely,  in  two-earner  families  it  is 
the  mother  who  will  be  forced  to  sacrifice  her 
job  and  her  income  for  the  children.  This  year, 
let's  give  mothers  and  their  families  a  really 
valuable  Mother's  Day  gift.  Let's  give  them  the 
right  to  job  protected  parental  leave  benefits 
by  voting  this  week  for  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act 


THE  CONTRAS  ARE  DYING  ON 
THE  VINE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bihiton]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  interesting  that 
Mr.  Miranda  made  these  revelations 
very  clear  to  most  of  us  in  Congress 
that  talked  with  him,  and  yet  the 
Speaker  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  leaders  of  the  Sandinista  move- 
ment are  Communists.  There  is  no 
question  in  most  of  our  minds  that 
they  are  Communists,  and  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  the  most  is  today  we 
had  a  briefing  from  the  directorate  of 
the  Contras.  and  they  Uterally  are 
dying  on  the  vine  down  there  right 
now.  ,     ,      ... 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  in  this 
country  feel  that  everything  is  well 
during  the  cease-fire  talks  going  on 
down  there,  that  they  are  living  off 
the  fat  of  the  land  and  that  there  is  no 
problem. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  are 
starving,  many  of  them.  The  food  sup- 
plies, the  humanitarian  aid  that  this 
body  agreed  to  give  to  them,  to  send  to 
them,  is  not  getting  into  the  country. 
The  Communists  continue  to  negoti- 
ate, negotiate,  negotiate  knowing  full 
well  that  imtU  a  cease-fire  is  agreed 
upon  and  both  sides  agree  that  there 
will  be  no  third  party  that  can  bring 
the  food  in  because  the   agreement 
states  very  clearly  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  Communists  and  the  Contras 
have  to  agree  on  that  third  party  to 
bring  the  humanitarian  aid  in.  As  long 
as  they  drag  this  out,  they  can  keep 
the  food  supplies  and  the  humanitari- 
an aid  from  getting  to  the  Contras. 
and  the  Contras  are  literally  dying  on 
the  vine,  and  they  are  sending  people 
in  there  as  emissaries  to  the  Contras 
telling  them  they  ought  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  become  part  of  the 
Communist  society  down  there.  They 
do  not  call  it  the  Communist  society, 
but  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  even  promis- 
ing that  they  will  aUow  them  to  take 
helicopter  rides  back  to  visit  their 
families  if  they  will  lay  down  theu- 


not  that  good,  and  I  think  we  are  all 
very  concerned  who  went  to  that 
meeting  today  that  the  Contras  may 
be  on  their  last  legs,  and,  as  the  Con- 
tras die,  if  we  allow  that  to  happen, 
which  wiU  be  a  tragedy,  the  very  real 
possibility  exists  that  they  will  fulfill 
their  promises  to  spread  that  revolu- 
tion into  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Honduras. 

Now  I  have  a  boy  13  years  old;  and  I 
said  this  time  and  again  on  this  floor. 
Danny  Lee  Burton  II,  and  the  last 
thing  I  want  him  to  have  to  do  is  go 
fight  and  possibly  die  in  an  unneces- 
sary war.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
though  that  that  is  a  very  real  possi- 
bility if  we  allow  the  Contras  to  die  on 
the  vine  as  they  are  doing  at  this  very 
moment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  First 
of  all,  I  totaUy  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  words.  I  might  say  it 
is  not  only  the  Contras  and  their 
movement  which  is  in  danger  of  dying, 
but  democracy  itself  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. And  I  am  inclined  to  wonder  how 
much  is  it  going  to  take  to  wake  up 
the  majority  in  the  House  to  what 
really  is  happening  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  have  we  ob- 
served, as  La  Prensa  has  been  closed 
down  and  opened  again,  closed  down 
and  opened  again;  now  three  inde- 
pendent radio  stations  closed  down. 
Today  the  Ministry  of  Justice  was 
closed  and  turned  over  to  Tomas 
Borge  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or, the  state  police.  All  these  things 
continue  to  happen,  and  today  labor 
leaders  are  arrested  and  thrown  in  jail. 
Members  of  the  Democratic  Opposi- 
tion in  Nicaragua  are  arrested  and 
thrown  in  jail. 

And  you  just  wonder.  You  have  to 
wonder,  looking  at  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  in  this  body,  what  does  it 
take?  What  does  it  take  to  realize  that 
we  are  killing  democracy  in  Central 
America? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
fact  about  the  radio  station? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  gladly  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 


arms- 


The  arrogance  of  the  Ortegas  is 
based  upon  what  we  do  in  this  Con- 
gress to  delay  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners. 

I  ask  this  question:  What  day  in  this 
year  or  next  for  those  prisoners  in 
those  concentration  camps  down  there 
become  Jim  Wright's  prisoners,  not 
just  the  Ortegas'  prisoners? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is  a 
very  valid  point.  I  know  we  are  nm- 
ning  out  of  time.  We  have  only  5  min- 
utes, but  let  me  just  lay  this  out 
before  the  body  very  clearly. 

The  stakes  are  much  higher  than 
anyone  realizes.  The  Contras  are 
dying  on  the  vine  at  this  moment  as 
we  speak.  If  we  do  not  do  something  to 
help  them  right  now,  freedom  is  dead 
in  Nicaragua.  The  Communist  revolu- 
tion will  expand  throughout  Central 
America  and  our  kids  are  going  to  be 
down  there  fighting,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Quickly 
a  fact.  The  gentleman  knows  that  I  am 
at  least  a  loyal  Catholic,  if  not  a  saint- 
ly person.  I  try.  I  go  to  church  every 
Simday. 

There  are  a  lot  of  nuns  and  priests 
out  there  saytag,  'You  are  wrong." 
And  guess  what?  When  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo  begins  with  a  prayer, 
none  of  the  Sandinistas  bless  them- 
selves, only  the  Contra-resistance 
people  do.  That  tells  tiiis  Catholic  a 
lot. 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Soviet 
helicopter  rides.  „    ^  ^^  , 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Soviet  hel- 
icopters, of  course,  and  the  morale  is 


a  2015 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yester- 
day 15  labor  leaders  were  arrested. 
One  died  in  prison  on  April  30  that 
was  arrested  last  week.  Thirty-five 
were  arrested  today  as  they  closed 
down  these  radio  stations  and  accused 
them  of  sowing  discord  and  spreading 
insidious  lies  that  were  demoralizing. 
This  is  all  Conununist  pattern  and  gar- 
bage that  we  hear  all  the  time.  This  is 
going  on  right  now. 


AMERICAN    EAGLE     GOLD    COIN 

SALES     REMAIN     ALARMINGLY 

LOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  sales  figures 
for  April  for  the  American  Eagle  gold  twllion 
coin  continue  this  program's  disturbing  trend.  I 
have  criticized  the  mint's  use  of  an  illegal 
cartel  of  distributors,  rather  than  selling  the 
coins  to  all  comers  as  the  law  requires.  It  ap- 
pears that  not  only  are  the  distributors  an  ille- 
gal cartel,  but  are  not  fulfilling  the  mint's  pur- 
pose in  selling  the  coins.  Nevertheless,  the 
mint  continues  to  go  on  with  business  as 
usual. 

In  April,  the  cartel  of  authorized  distributors 
purchased  only  30,000  ounces  of  the  gold  bul- 
lion coins  from  the  U.S.  Mint.  This  amount  is 
the  second  lowest  monthly  total  in  the  19- 
month  history  of  ttie  program.  As  a  monthly 
total  it  exceeds  only  the  10,000  ounces  pur- 
chased in  March  1988.  In  fact,  the  combined 
March  and  April  sales  are  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious single  month  low. 

Gold  American  Eagle  sales  in  April  were  80 
percent  lower  than  sales  in  the  same  month  a 
year  ago.  April  marlced  the  seventh  consecu- 
tive month  In  which  American  Eagle  gold  coin 
sales  were  less  than  in  the  same  month  a 
year  earlier. 

Sales  for  the  first  4  months  of  1988  are 
one-third  the  level  of  sales  for  the  first  4 
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are  new  distributors  wtK>  are  anxious 
he  American  Eagle  gold  coins.  The 
inexplrcable  reasons,  turns  a  cold 
toward  these  potential  new  players. 
I  irovide  an  example, 
recently  contacted  by  a  large  financial 
.J  1  in  the  Mklwest  Last  year,  this  insti- 
eptablished  a  precious  metals  depart- 
devetoped  a  marketing  plan.  The 
U.S.  gold  coin  distributors  are  lo- 
either  coast  This  Midwest  institution 
aro^ous  to  fill  the  need  it  saw  to  distribute 
bullion  coins  in  the  Midwest.  When  It 
._  the  mint,  it  was  discouraged  from 
application  to  become  a  distributor, 
the  institution  had  only  recently  en- 
precious  metals  business,  the  mint 
prepared  to  reject  its  applicatton.  The 
(  unwilling  to  give  any  consideration  to 
that  the  head  of  the  division  had  been 
the  precious  coins  and  metals  busi- 
18  years  or  that  the  institutk>n  was 
well  capitalized. 

when  a  team  is  not  doing  well, 
has  an  obligation  to  bring  in 

^ Often  a  team  will  bring  in  a 

iayer  and  release  an  older  player  who 

p  oducing.  This  is  a  lesson  that  the  mint 

I  pply  to  its  gokj  coin  distribution  cartel. 

arent  that  many  of  the  cunent  mem- 

the  cartel  are  complacent  and  not 

'  job  In  marketing  gold  bullion  coins. 

mint  is  unwilling  to  scrap  the  Illegal 

method,  the  least  It  can  do  Is 

up. 

of  the  nonproducers  go  and  bring 

new  enthusiastic  distributors.  This  Is 

least  that  the  shareholders  of  the 

team,  the  American  taxpayers,  de- 
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CLARK  UNIVERSITY  CENTENNI- 
AL VtEDAL  PRESENTATION  TO 
THI  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  D. 
EABLY 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from     Massachusetts      [Mr. 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clark 
in  Worcester,  MA,  recently 
the  commencement  of  its 
century  since  the  founding  of 
•enowned    institution.    At    that 
our  colleague.  Congressman 
D.  Early,  was  awarded  the  uni- 
's  Centermial  Award, 
r  reiving  this  award,  Joe  took  his 
imong  an  elite  few  whose  contri- 
te the  prosperity  of  the  imi- 
have  distinguished  themselves 
all  others.  The  formal  citation 
appropriately:    "Presented    in 
appreciation    for    continued 
suppoH,  and  leadership  in  higher  edu- 


University  is  very  fortunate  to 
in  Congress  by  an  edu- 
advocate  such  as  Joe  Early. 


rei  resented 


The  president  of  Clark  University, 
Richard  P.  Traina,  who  presented  Joe 
with  the  Centennial  Medal,  noted 
Joe's  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  edu- 
cation. He  said,  in  part: 

Joe,  as  you  well  know,  has  been  in  politi- 
cal office  for  many  years.  •  •  •  He  has 
stressed  during  those  years  the  need  for  ex- 
cellence in  research  and  the  need  for  a  fine 
education  for  our  youth,  since  that  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  the  future  of  our 
nation.  His  Insistence  upon  the  Importance 
of  creating  new  knowledge— and  upon  the 
importance  of  finding  ways  to  bring  local, 
regional  and  national  efforts  together  to 
produce  that  new  knowledge— has  been  Im- 
port^uit  to  the  welfare  of  research  and  of  re- 
search universities  beyond  Clark  University 
and.  in  particular,  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

He  has— I  hope— in  another,  metaphorical 
sense  shared  something  along  with  Clark. 
We  have  attempted  to  serve  our  local  com- 
munity and  to  serve  the  larger  world.  Cer- 
tainly that  has  been  true  of  our  Congress- 
man who  has  done  that  with  responsibility 
and  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  add  to  that 
commentary  by  saying  that  in  my 
years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  who 
has  fought  harder  and  more  diligently 
for  education  than  Joe  Early.  The 
burgeoning  higher  education  commu- 
nity in  Worcester  today  is  certainly  a 
testament  to  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  caU  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  Clark  Univer- 
sity's recognition  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  I  include  a  selection  of  his 
remarks  from  that  ceremony  in  the 
Record: 

ACCEPTAMCE  RiMARKS  BY  U.S.  REP.  JOSEPH  D. 

Early,   Sixth   Recipient  op  the  Clark 

University    Centennial    Medal,    Clark 

University,  April  15,  1988 

President  Richard  Traina,  head  table 
guests,  friends  of  Clark  University,  I  want 
each  of  you  to  know  that  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored to  join  Alice  Higglns,  Jacob  Hiatt  and 
Francis  Harrington  as  a  recipient  of  the 
Clark  University  Centennial  Award.  It  Is 
often  said  that  we  are  known  by  the  compa- 
ny which  we  keep.  I  certainly  hope  so.  The 
Importance  of  this  award  Is  attested  to  by 
the  quality  of  the  previous  recipients. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  In 
public  office  for  almost  thirty  years,  first  as 
a  Massachusetts  State  Representative  and 
now  as  a  meml)er  of  Congress.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  see,  first  hand,  the  type 
of  citizen,  contributor  and  neighbor  which 
Clark  University  has  been  In  this  city.  This 
great  university  is  one  of  several  which  axe 
located  In  this  city.  Clark  is  the  only  one  of 
the  colleges  which.  In  the  fullest  sense,  has 
its  only  campus  located  within  the  confines 
of  what  could  be  descril)ed  as  a  city  neigh- 
borhood. Clark  University,  in  addition  to 
providing  outstanding  education  to  thou- 
sands of  students.  Is  a  key  factor  in  the 
vigor  of  the  Main  South  neighborhood.  As 
with  any  neighbors  there  Is  occaslonaUy 
some  small  friction  or  disagreement.  It  Is 
difficult,  however,  to  Imagine  what  tills  part, 
of  the  city  of  Worcester  would  be  like  If 
there  were  no  Clark  University.  I  suspect 
that  the  Main  South  area  would  be  much 
worse  off  for  not  having  Clark  University 
among  its  major  citizens. 


We  live  In  a  society  based  upon  free  enter- 
prise. The  economy  is  driven  by  the  forces 
of  the  marketplace  and  the  enlightened  self 
Interest  of  our  individual  citizens.  That 
system  serves  us  very  well.  We  must,  howev- 
er, temper  a  set  of  values  guided  largely  by 
financial  self  Interest  by  other  values.  Fi- 
nancial self  Interest  can  be  paraphrased  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  question:  "What  can  I 
get  out  of  it?"  when  It  comes  to  a  specific  ac- 
tivity. While  that  guideline  may  be  most 
helpful  in  telling  McDonald's  where  to 
locate  the  next  hamburger  stand  It  Is  not  a 
good  l>enchmark  in  deciding  how  education- 
al and  public  Institutions  should  conduct 
themselves.  Clark  University  Is  guided  not 
by  the  question  "What  can  I  get  out  of  it?", 
but  rather  by  "What  can  we  put  in?" 

In  closing  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the 
ever  increasing  importance  of  higher  edua- 
tlon  in  our  nation.  This  nation,  this  society 
and  this  world  are  becoming  more  complex 
and  more  exciting  each  and  every  day. 
Whether  It  Is  In  the  fields  of  business,  medi- 
cine, literature,  government  or  research, 
today  Is  a  day  In  which  excellence  and  Intel- 
lect are  to  be  valued  more  than  ever  before 
in  history.  Tomorrow  will  be  a  day  when  ex- 
cellence and  Intellect  will  be  still  more  Im- 
portant than  today.  The  single  mechanism 
by  which  we  best  allow  Individuals  to  realize 
their  full  potential  Is  education.  It  Is  by  edu- 
cation that  we  turn  a  twelve  year  old  Little 
League  ball  player  into  a  neurosurgeon  by 
the  time  he  or  she  Is  thirty.  It  is  by  educa- 
tion that  we  allow  another  twelve  year  old 
to  realize  his  or  her  potential  and  become  a 
Nobel  Laureate  In  literature  or  science  or 
some  other  field.  It  Is  by  education  that  we 
teach  another  young  person  the  lessons  of 
history  which.  If  we  do  not  remember,  we 
are  destined  to  releam  by  making  the  same 
mistakes  again  or  that  allow  him  or  her  to 
become  a  government  leader.  Education  is 
the  single  process  which  best  advances  our 
society  and  world  towards  a  better  future. 
Education  should  also  teach  us  that  it  is 
more  important  to  put  in  than  to  take  out. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
meier]  is  recognized  for  5  mintues. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  Legal  Sen/ices 
Corporation  Authorization  Act  of  1988.  This 
bill  will  reauthorize  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration for  a  period  of  1  year  and  a  funding 
level  of  $335,150,000. 

The  maintenance  of  an  effective  Legal 
Services  Program  is  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  this  country's  system  of  legal  representa- 
tion. Without  such  a  program,  we  perpetuate  a 
system  that,  with  skyrocketing  legal  fees  and 
court  costs,  effectively  precludes  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  population  from  obtaining  legal 
representation.  Such  a  result  is  abhorrent  to 
our  notions  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  this  President  In- 
cluded a  provision  for  legal  services  In  his  pro- 
posed 1 989  budget  While  the  President's  rec- 
ognition of  the  Legal  Services  Program  is  en- 
couraging to  the  proponents  and  beneficiaries 
of  the  program,  the  $250,000,000  funding 
level  that  he  has  requested  is  wholly  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that  even  a 
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funding  level  of  $400,000,000  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  give  the  poor  the  same  access  to 
legal  sennces  In  1989  that  they  had  in  1981. 
The  amount  that  I  have  included  in  the  legal 
services  authorization  bill  simply  takes  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriation  and  adjusts  it 
for  inflatkjn  to  reach  a  funding  level  of 
$335,150,000.  It  is  my  intent  that  this  figure 
will  represent  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
straints that  we  are  facing  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  need  to  sustain  a  vibrant  and 
effective  Legal  Services  Program. 


TO  PROVIDE  REIMBURSEMENT 
TO  PHYSICIANS  AND  FACILI- 
TIES THAT  PROVIDE  EMER- 
GENCY HEALTH  CARE  TO  UN- 
DOCUMENTED ALIEN  PA- 
TIENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide reimbursement  to  health  care  facilities 
and  physicians  that  provide  emergency  medi- 
cal care  to  undocumented  workers. 

As  we  all  know,  there  have  been  many  bills 
Introduced  this  congressional  session  that  in 
one  way  or  another  attempt  to  improve  our 
health  care  delivery  system.  But  while  it  may 
be  too  massive  a  system  to  try  to  improve  as 
a  whole,  my  bill  concentrates  on  a  particulariy 
pervasive  problem  of  our  health  care  delivery 
system  for  us  to  attempt  to  improve. 

For  those  of  us  who  represent  the  border 
area,  we  know  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
problem  in  the  region.  We  have  medical  facili- 
ties that  are  overburdened,  hospital  emergen- 
cy rooms  that  are  closed  more  often  than  they 
are  open  because  they  are  filled  to  capacity, 
and  we  have  local  hospital  districts  that  must 
absorb  enormous  losses  every  year  due  to  un- 
compensated care.  These  losses  are  ultimate- 
ly passed  to  local  citizens  either  through 
higher  taxes  or  reduced  services  provided  by 
the  hospitals.  And  while  most  hospitals  have 
some  amount  of  uncompensated  care  every 
year,  they  do  not  experience  this  problem  of 
the  same  nature  or  degree  that  hospitals 
along  the  border  there.  You  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
hospitals  along  the  border  due  to  their  proxim- 
ity to  Mexico  have  higher  amounts  of  uncom- 
pensated care  because  of  undocumented 
workers  who  are  often  injured  or  become  ill  in 
the  United  States  and  must  secure  medrcal 
treatment  for  which  they  cannot  pay. 

Also  as  we  all  know,  most  undocumented 
workers  are  employed  In  occupations  where 
they  are  more  susceptible  to  disease  and 
injury  and  by  employers  who  do  not  offer 
medical  insurance.  When  they  require  medical 
treatment,  it  is  often  emergency  care  that  is 
required,  which  is  the  most  expensive  type  of 
treatment  that  can  be  secured.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  these  Individuals  must  be  pro- 
vided services  at  the  time  they  walk  Into  a 
hospital  emergency  room,  but  the  Federal 
Government  should  bear  this  responsibility.  At 
the  local  level,  we  should  not  allow  this  pat- 
tern of  uncompensated  care  to  continue.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  it  continue. 


My  bill  provktos  for  100  percent  reimburse- 
ment to  the  health  care  facility  and  to  the  at- 
tending physk:ian  that  provkles  care  to  the  in- 
digent, undocumented  aliens  patient  in  an 
emergency  situation  and  charges  a  reasona- 
ble fee.  My  premise  for  this  bill  is  that  the  fail- 
ure of  our  country's  Immigration  laws  are  the 
direct  cause  of  this  large  uncompensated  care 
amounts,  and  as  such,  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  assume  responsibility  for  this.  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  bill  will  solve  the  myriad  of 
problems  facing  the  health  care  delivery 
system,  but  it  will  address  a  pressing  issue 
that  if  resolved  will  either  reduce  the  enor- 
mous tax  burden  on  local  citizens  or  relieve 
these  funds  so  that  they  are  available  for 
otl>er  servk:es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced  this  same  bill  last 
session,  and  was  disappointed  that  the  sub- 
committees to  which  it  was  referred  dkj  not 
take  any  acton  on  it  I  understand  that  the 
health  agenda  of  the  House  is  very  full  this 
sessk>n,  but  I  respectfully  request  that  as  Fed- 
eral representatives,  we  pay  appropriate  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  because  it  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  is  going  to  go  away  and  it  is  not  a 
problem  that  is  diminishing. 

It  is  incredibly  ironic  that  this  Nation  spends 
about  12  percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
securing  health  care,  a  larger  percentage  than 
any  other  industrialized  nation,  and  that  yet 
there  are  so  many  people  who  get  Inadequate 
or  no  medical  treatment,  that  our  country  has 
no  comprehensive  universal  health  insurance 
coverage  and  that  we  have  no  comprehensive 
long-term  care  system.  The  members  of  this 
honorable  body  are  at  this  time  grappling  with 
these  issues.  It  is  imperative,  however,  that 
we  also  try  to  relieve  our  States  and  localities 
of  this  great  burden  we  have  placed  upon 
them. 

The  needs  of  the  people  in  this  region  must 
be  brought  to  the  forefront  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  bill  will  receive  more  congressional  action 
than  it  dkJ  during  last  session,  that  we  will 
begin  to  seriously  consider  this  problem,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JACK 

ANDERSON  OF  MAYPIELD,  KY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  hometown  leaders.  Jack  Anderson, 
died  on  March  1  at  age  65  at  his  home 
in  Mayfield,  KY. 

Jack  Anderson,  whom  I  liked  and  ad- 
mired, was  a  very  talented  and  respect- 
ed journalist  for  the  Mayfield  Messen- 
ger and  the  Paducah  Sun  which  was 
the  Sun-Democrat  when  Jack  joined 
that  newspaper  in  1964. 

The  best  tribute  to  the  late  Jack  An- 
derson was  an  editorial  in  the  Paducah 
Sim  on  March  2  written  by  Don 
Pepper,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Paducah  newspaper. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Jack  Anderson 

Since  the  shocking  news  reached  us— or 
rather,  struck  us— yesterday  morning,  we've 
been  trying  to  think  whether  we  ever  heard 


Jack  Anderson  say  an  unkind  word  about 
anybody.  We  don't  think  we  did. 

Oh,  he'd  sometimes  express  a  genial  won- 
derment at  the  folly  of  some  people  he  en- 
countered In  a  career  in  newspaperlng  and 
politicking.  He  could  get  exasperated  with 
folks  who  were  so  foolish  as  to  be  Republi- 
cans, or  who  were  pompous  or  pretentious. 
But  such  exasperation  never  took  the  form 
of  meanness.  He'd  shake  his  head,  crack  a 
joke  and  move  on. 

No  member  of  this  newspaper's  staff  was 
better  liked  or  more  respected  than  Jack 
Anderson.  He  came  to  visit  us  for  the  last 
time  just  last  week,  a  little  tottery  from  the 
effects  of  a  stroke,  but  shrugging  It  off, 
jovial  and  bantering  as  always  with  his 
friends  here. 

And  everyone  here  was  his  friend.  He 
liked  everyVxKly.  He  was  the  center  of  what- 
ever room  he  was  In. 

When  Jack  came  to  work  at  the  Stm-Dem- 
ocrat,  as  we  were  then,  he  brought  a  rich 
t>ackground  of  small-city  newpapering  to 
our  newsroom.  He  had  worked  at  the  May- 
field  Messenger,  learning  the  craft  under 
his  father,  Jess,  who  was  editor  of  that 
newspaper  and  who  survives. 

He  could  do  everything  there  was  to  do  in 
the  newsroom— report.  Interview,  write,  edit, 
compose  headlines,  manage  a  desk.  Every- 
thing was  done  with  a  casual  skill  earned  in 
doing  such  things  from  his  boyhood. 

We  marveled  at  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, especially  about  thoroughbred  racing. 
You  couldn't  stump  him  with  a  question 
about  the  Kentucky  Derby.  He  managed  to 
attend  most  E>erble8  over  a  period  of  three 
decades. 

He  had  a  fund  of  stories  about  baseball, 
est>ecially  of  the  days  when  towns  of  west- 
em  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  entries  In 
the  old  Kitty  League.  He  savored  the  eccen- 
tricities and  exploits  of  the  athletes  who 
represented  Mayfield,  Paducah,  Pulton  and 
the  other  cities  of  our  area. 

You  could  seldom  engage  Jack  in  conver- 
sation for  long  about  serious  matters  of  life. 
Such  things  seemed  to  embarrass  him.  But 
If  anybody  among  his  colleagues  or  their 
families  had  to  go  to  a  hospital,  he  would  be 
among  the  first  visitors  and  among  the  first 
to  send  flowers. 

And  now  Jack  himself  Is  gone,  and  every- 
one in  this  business  in  our  area  has  lost  a 
friend  whose  place  nobody  can  fiU.  What  we 
do  have  left  Is  a  memory  of  a  kind,  gener- 
ous, large-spirited  man  who  warmed  the 
lives  of  all  of  us. 

We  extend  to  his  fine  family  our  sympa- 
thy In  their  great  loss. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  Jack 
Anderson's  wife  Linda  Anderson,  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law  Steve  and 
Jeanne  Anderson  of  Frankfort,  KY, 
his  parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Ander- 
son of  Mayfield,  and  his  sister  Martha 
Anderson  of  Mayfield.  our  sympathy 
and  good  wishes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  J. 
HOWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  our  col- 
leagues mourned  the  death  of  Metvin  Price,  a 
man  who  dedicated  44  years  of  his  life  to  the 
House.  Last  month  we  lost  another  colleague, 
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J.  Howard.  These  two  men  will  be 
Jim  Howard  was  a  good  friend  of 
I  or  23  years  we  served  and  laughed  and 
n  together.  Jim's  family,  his  wife  Mar- 
iind  his  three  daughters,  Marie,  Kathy, 
Ldnore,  are  grieving  and  they  know  that 
Aember  of  the  House  shares  their  grief. 
•,  their  sorrow  must  have  been  com- 
when  the  the  Washington  Post  ran 
on  March  26  that  read  more  like 
.J.  Intimations  were  spread  through- 
piece  and  reflected  views  more  suited 
editorial  page.  I  have  always  adhered 
,  which  Herb  Block  once  cited  to  me, 
God  places  his  hands  on  a  man,  I  take 
I  think  the  Post  could  learn  from 
aitard  winning  editorial  cartoonist, 
individuals,  who  had  worthed  with  Jim, 
an  open  letter  to  the  Post  to  express 
over  the  obituary.  The  authors,  Joan 
and  Chuck  Huriey,  mentioned  the 
battles  Jim  fought  during  his  long 
in  the  House,  and  how  his  legislative 
.J  centered  arourul  public  safety  more 
i  ny  other  concern.  The  Post  dkl  Jim 
.,  his  family,  and  friends  a  serious  injus- 
ignoring  Jim's  strong  attributes  and  un- 
highlighting  petty  allegations.  Mr. 
ir,  I  include  the  letter  in  the  Congres- 
Record: 

the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12. 1988] 
Howard  art  His  Fights  roR  Public 
Safety 
Claybrook  and  Chuck  Hurley) 
,  Post,  In  Its  March  26  obituary  for 
■  ames  Howard,  did  not  do  justice  to  a 
\  'ho  fought  some  of  the  toughest  bat- 
1  Capitol  Hill  and  modestly  sought 
public   recognition   for   his   achleve- 
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fprmer   schoolteacher   who  was   first 

to  Congress  in  1964,  Jim  Howard 

the  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 

Works  and  Transportation  Commlt- 

year  Ronald  Reagan  became  presi- 

le  led  the  battle  to  expand  Superfund 

of    toxic-waste    cleanup,    to 

clean-water  laws  and  to  empow- 

wlth  the  right  to  know  about 

chemicals  in  their  communities. 

he  was  from  a  Republican  dis- 

In    New    Jersey,    Democrat    Howard 

shrink  from  confronting  powerful  In- 

when   their   activities   threatened 

health  and  safety.  And  although  he 

loyal  Democrat,  he  took  on  Democrat- 

when  necessary— such  as  the 

commerce  committee  chairman, 

.  ohn  Dingell— because  he  was  unafraid 

as  the  voice  of  the  average  citizen 
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.„  was  the  leader  in  the  fight  for  the 
si>eed  limit,  the  single  most  effective 
_y  safety  law  in  our  nation's  history. 
1974  it  has  saved  50,000  lives  and  pre- 
many  more  disabling  injuries. 
...ii  Congress  last  year  voted  to  allow  65 
I  ipeeds  on  rural  interstates,  Howard  ex- 
d  disdain  for  colleagues  who  justified 
votes  by  calculating  the  lives  saved 
lew  safety-belt  and  drunk-driving  laws 
en  balancing  them  against  those  that 
be  lost  Ijecause  of  higher  speeds.  "As 
ts  we're  300  lives  to  the  good,  we're 
is  what  some  told  Howard.  He  was 
uous  of  these  mathematics  of  con- 
„,  which  are  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
family  of  a  child  crippled  or  a  father  killed 
in  a  ti  Ighspeed  crash. 
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And  when  the  first  figures  showing  sharp 
Increases  in  fatal  high-speed  crashes  were 
described  by  federal  officials  and  propo- 
nents of  65  mph  as  "too  preliminary"  and 
•inconclusive,"  Howard  put  that  in  perspec- 
tive too.  "If  I  was  waitlni  for  the  returns  on 
election  night  and  I  was  20  percent  behind 
my  oppHjnent,  you  might  say  the  numbers 
are  Inconclusive  .  .  .  but  they  sure  are  indic- 
ative." 

Howard  was  inspired  by  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  to  switch  from  public  service  in 
the  school  system  to  serving  the  public  in 
elective  office.  He  practiced  a  person-to- 
person  style  of  politics,  always  accessible 
and  willing  to  listen  and,  as  a  teacher,  able 
to  translate  legislative  gobbledygook  into 
the  everyday  language  of  his  constituents. 

Howard  was  also  a  hard-nosed  horse- 
trader  on  Capitol  Hill,  using  the  spending 
power  of  his  public  works  committee  to  en- 
courage bipartisan  support  for  his  legisla- 
tive programs.  He  successfully  led  the  fights 
for  the  law  on  a  national,  uniform  drinking 
age  of  21,  for  increased  federal  aid  for  truck 
safety,  for  assistance  to  states  in  a  nation- 
wide crackdown  on  drunk  drivers  and  for 
greater  funding  of  state  child-passenger 
safety  programs. 

The  Post's  obituary  emphasized  that 
Howard  was  given  significant  campaign  con- 
tributions from  business  and  was  enter- 
tained on  others'  expense  accounts.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  permissible  under  our  ex- 
isting laws,  and  committee  chairs  are  the 
biggest  reclpents  of  these  business  funds. 
But  what  The  Post  did  not  point  out  is  that 
Howard  usually  voted  for  legislation  against 
the  parochial  interests  of  many  of  his  con- 
tributors. 

For  example,  during  the  Reagan  years  he 
voted  for  stronger  pesticide,  clean-air  and 
clean-water  laws;  for  stronger  mine  safety 
and  health  regulations;  to  retain  and  en- 
large the  power  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  regulate  consumer 
products:  for  the  elimination  of  bUlions  of 
dollars  of  corporate  tax  loopholes;  against 
the  elimination  of  the  Legal  Services  Corp.; 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  used-car 
defect  disclosure  bill;  for  oversight  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  other  professionals;  for 
canceling  the  synthetic  fuels  demonstration 
project;  for  reducing  the  dairy  suljsidy;  and 
for  deleting  funds  for  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor. 

But  of  all  his  achievements,  Howard  was 
probably  proudest  of  having  earned  the  ap- 
pellation "Mr.  Highway  Safety."  He  recent- 
ly told  the  Lifesavers  Conference  in  Boston 
that  though  "some  might  think  I'm  corny, 
when  I  drive  through  my  district  at  night 
and  see  the  houses  lit  up  and  families  Inside, 
I  wonder  how  many  of  them  might  not  be 
here  without  55  mph."  We  mourn  that  the 
light  In  the  window  has  gone  out  on  a  politi- 
cian who  didn't  forget  to  use  his  exalted  po- 
sition to  nurture  the  public  Interest. 

(Joan  Claybrook  is  president  of  Public  Cit- 
izen, and  Chuck  Hiu-ley  is  vice  president  for 
public  policy  at  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cU.) 


MORE  ON  THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Spealter, 
through  cotmtless  hours  of  speeches— 
both  on  this  floor  and  before  the 
public— I  have  warned  of  the  growing 


dependence  of  this  coimtry  on  foreign 
suppliers  for  strategic  component 
parts  to  our  defense  base. 

Through  my  experiences  during  the 
Vietnam  war  at  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  I  learned  that  even  the 
best  of  allies  sometimes  do  not  support 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
can  almost  cripple  our  efforts  if  they 
refuse  to  ship  our  supplies. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  it  seems 
that  our  dependence  upon  foreign  sup- 
plies and  money  has  become  so  great 
that  U.S.  trade  policy  is  being  dictated 
by  that  dependence. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
cannot  write  a  trade  bill  without  being 
threatened  by  the  producers  of  a  for- 
eign government  that  were  we  to  ban 
their  products,  many  of  our  own  pro- 
duction lines  will  be  shut  down. 

One  foreign  national  company— To- 
shiba—whose  subsidiary— Toshiba  Ma- 
chine—was found  guilty  of  selling  stra- 
tegic machines  to  the  Soviets— now 
supplies  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  memory  chips  needed  by  the 
United  States. 

But,  that  is  not  all  that  we  depend 
upon  from  the  Toshiba  Corp.  The 
Washington  Post  in  a  May  1  article 
last  Sunday  by  Robert  A  Rosenblatt  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reports, 

Toshiba  America,  the  company's  U.S.  sub- 
sidiary, employs  6,000  Americans  who  make 
lap-top  computers  in  Irvine,  CA.,  television 
sets  and  microwave  ovens  in  Termessee,  tele- 
vision tubes  in  New  York,  copying  maching 
parts  in  South  Dakota  and  engineering  con- 
trols in  Oklahoma.  But.  l)eyond  that,  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans  are  employed  by 
companies  that  use  key  Toshiba  compo- 
nents or  sell  Toshiba  imports  under  their 
own  labels. 

Farther  on  in  the  article  Rosenblatt 
quotes  a  lobbyist  for  one  of  the  firms 
dependent  upon  component  parts  as 
saying, 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
"didn't  fully  believe  how  important  a  player 
in  the  marketplace  Toshiba  is,"  •  •  *  "and 
they  didn't  want  to  hear  that  U.S.  compa- 
nies could  be  heavily  dependent  on  Japa- 
nese technology." 

Believe  it.  Hear  it  now.  Not  only  is 
the  Toshiba-dependence  dictating  U.S. 
policy,  but  according  to  a  story  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  on  March 
13,  1988.  written  by  Paul  Freiberger, 
suggests  that  Toshiba  is  a  major 
player  in  the  recent  memory  chip 
shortage  and  the  coiisequent  inflation 
in  the  price  of  computer  chips. 

The  story  states  that  Japan  accounts 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
DRAM  chip  market.  Industry  sources 
have  told  me  that  Toshiba  accounts 
for  50  percent  of  that  amount. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  going 
on  here,  if  you  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japanese  were  found  to  be  guilty  of 
dumping  memory  chips  at  below 
market  value  several  years  ago.  Quot- 
ing from  the  Examiner  article: 


Moreover  the  Japanese  were  dumping  in 
third  countries  like  Taiwan,  further  damag- 
ing U.S.  chip  manufacturers. 

The  glut  of  Japanese  chips  sent  the  U.S. 
chip  industry  into  a  tailspin.  Japanese  firms 
meanwhile,  benefitted  from  government 
sulMidles  and  a  financial  picture  that  places 
Uttle  Importance  on  shortterm  profit. 

Continuing  the  quote: 

The  trade  agreement  estabUsbed  "fair 
market  value"  prices  for  semiconductors,  in- 
cluding such  essential  memory  chips  as  256 
kilobit  and  1  megabit  DRAMs  (dynamic 
random  access  memory)  used  in  computers. 
It  banned  third-country  dumping  and  Japan 
agreed  to  open  its  economy  further  to  U.S. 
goods. 

Yet  by  1986  most  U.S.  firms  had  aban- 
doned the  memory  business  entirely.  In  the 
Ideal  scenario,  chip  prices  would  have  risen 
to  a  point  where  American  companies  could 
afford  to  return  to  the  fray. 

Instead,  only  two  U.S.  firms.  Texas  Instru- 
ments Inc.  of  Dallas  and  Micron  Technology 
of  Boise,  Idaho,  remain  in  the  DRAM  busi- 
ness, and  they  make  a  relatively  tiny 
numl>er  of  chips.  Japan  accounts  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  DRAM  market,  ac- 
cording to  Dataquest  Inc.,  a  San  Jose 
market  research  firm. 

Meanwhile,  Japanese  companies  have 
raised  prices  of  memory  chips  al)ove  the  fair 
market  value. 

Let  me  repeat  that: 

Meanwhile,  Japanese  companies  have 
raised  prices  of  memory  chips  above  the  fair 
market  value. 

"We  forced  the  Japanese  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  but  created  a  capacity  problem,"  say 
William  H.  Gates,  chairman  of  Microsoft 
Corp.,  the  Redmond,  Wash.,  PC  software 
giant  that  makes  the  standard  operating 
system  software  used  on  IBM  desktop  com- 
puters. 

Some  industry  observers  see  the  chip 
drought  as  part  of  Japan's  strategy  to  un- 
dercut U.S.  computer  makers  in  favor  of  its 
own  just  as  chip  dumping  aided  the  Japa- 
nese semiconductor  industry. 

Let  me  repeat  that: 

Some  industry  observers  see  the  chip 
drought  as  part  of  Japan's  strategy  to  un- 
dercut United  States  computer  makers  in 
favor  of  its  own  just  as  chip  dumping  aided 
the  Japanese  semiconductor  Industry. 

They  say  Japanese  firms  are  diverting 
memory  chips  away  from  the  United  States 
to  gain  clout  In  the  United  States  market 
for  computers  and  other  products. 

They  say— 

And  I  am  repeating  that  again- 
Japanese  firms  are  diverting  memory  chips 
away  from  the  United  States  to  gain  clout 
in  the  United  States  market  for  computers 
and  other  products. 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  refer- 
ences to  the  "Japanese  Conspiracy,"  a 
book  that  I  have  been  reading  seg- 
ments from  on  this  floor  from  time  to 
time,  to  point  out  to  the  American 
public  what  really  happens  to  Ameri- 
can industry,  how  it  was  deliberately 
conspired  by  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  and 
the  Japanese  manufacturers  to  de- 
stroy American  manufacturers  by  tar- 
geting them  and  then  going  after 
them  with  the  full  backing  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government. 


And  here  we  are  talking  about  it  in 
this  very,  very  important  computer 
game,  seeing  right  now  what  Is  hap- 
pening right  now  again. 

I  am  going  to  continue  the  article 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner: 

We're  seeing  companies  like  Sony  Intro- 
duce competitive  desk-top  computers  that 
are  very  DRAM  intensive  and  I  don't  hear 
any  chit-chat  about  Sony  being  out  of 
DRAM,  says  Scott  McNealy,  president  of 
Sun  Microsystems  of  Mountain  View,  "In 
fact,  I  don't  hear  anything  from  Japanese 
vendors  complaining  al>out  a  DRAM  short- 
age on  the  computer  side  of  the  house." 

Nothing  about  a  Japanese  shortage, 
just  a  shortage  in  this  country. 

Sheridan  Tatsuno,  a  semiconductor  ana- 
lyst at  Dataquest,  says  Japan's  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry 

That  is  MITI- 
has  helped  cause  the  shortage  in  order  to 
derail  the  trade  accord  and  prevent  U.S. 
chip  makers  from  Influencing  future  policy. 

Now,  that  is  what  is  happening 
today  in  this  coimtry. 

Of  course  the  Japanese  deny  these 
allegations,  but  the  evidence  from  the 
amoimt  of  chipe  available  to  Japanese 
producers  seems  to  prove  the  case  that 
the  Japanese  are  punishing  us  for  the 
1986  semiconductor  agreement. 

And  the  frightening  truth  is  that  we 
have  put  them  in  a  position  to  do  it! 

If  as  a  manufacturing  nation  we  had 
put  them  at  a  cost  disadvantage  with 
the  falling  dollar,  then— create  a 
shortage  in  the  international  supply- 
being  sure  that  your  own  producers 
are  well  taken  care  of— and  push  the 
prices  up  all  the  while  putting  your 
competition  out  of  business  either 
through  pricing  or  slowing  down  pro- 
duction. 

Beautiful  strategy,  isn't  it? 

I  hope  the  Congress  believes  it. 

Lobbyists  for  the  Toshiba  cause  on 
the  Hill  made  great  gains  by  pointing 
to  the  numbers  of  jobs  involved  in  a 
ban  on  Toshiba  products— 6.000  direct 
employees  and  then,  all  of  the  indirect 
employees. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Americans 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work  with  a 
Toshiba  ban,  but  I  do  know  that  every 
figtire  I  have  seen— whether  for  im- 
ports or  exports— says  that  for  each 
billion  dollars  in  trade  22,500  jobs  are 
involved  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

D  2030 

This  year,  our  trade  deficit  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  in  excess  of  $150  billion.  A 
rough  multiplication  of  that  nvunber 
gives  a  figure  in  excess  of  300,000 
American  jobs  which  will  be  lost  in 
this  1  year  due  to  our  purchases 
abroad. 

And  that  does  not  coimt  the  jobs 
lost  to  last  year's  deficit  or  the  deficit 
the  year  before. 

And  before  the  Toshiba  tlireat  of 
losing  less  jobs  than  the  trade  deficit 
is  costing  us,  the  real  threat  is  that  we 


are  losing  our  freedom  to  act  in  the 
Congress;  that  we  are  possibly  losing 
our  personal  computer  industry— the 
same  way  we  lost  our  television  indus- 
try and  our  radio  industry  and  much 
of  our  machine  tool  industry. 

If  people  have  not  believed  the 
intent  of  the  Japanese  before— this 
frightening  exercise  in  power  which 
we  have  just  seen  displayed  on  Capital 
Hill  over  the  trade  bill  should  forever 
dispel  any  notion  that  the  Japanese 
intend  to  share  any  industry— any 
market  with  the  United  States. 

It  should  also  dispel  any  notion  that 
the  Japanese  are  only  interested  in 
selling  into  our  markets.  The  Japanese 
have  shown  by  their  behavior  that 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  suggest  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  that  if 
they  do  not  get  their  way,  they  will 
not  purchase  our  Treasury  notes. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday,  May  1,  Senator  Evans 
of  Washington  State— in  an  interview 
about  his  reasons  for  voting  against  a 
veto  override  on  the  trade  bill  says 
about  demanding  reciprocity  from  the 
Japanese  in  allowing  our  primary  secu- 
rity dealers  equal  access  to  their  mar- 
kets, he  says— 

Mayt>e  we  will  get  what  we  want  out  of 
that  proposal.  But  it  could  l>e  a  decision  on 
their  part  to  retaliate  or  in  some  fashion 
withdraw  their  investing  in  V&.  Govern- 
ment securities. 

Now.  who  in  the  world  do  our  members 
think  is  supporting  our  annual  fiscal  deficit? 
Primarily  the  Japanese,  buying  our  debt.  If 
they  decide  they  are  less  Interested  In 
buying  that  debt,  that  alone  could  create 
waves  in  our  financial  markets  that  would 
far  exceed  any  potential  benefit. 

All  right  ladies  and  gentlemen:  we 
can't  pass  a  tough  Toshiba  sanction 
section  of  the  trade  bill,  because  of  a 
Japanese  company.  We  can't  override 
the  President's  veto,  because  the  Japa- 
nese may  not  buy  our  Treasury  bUls. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petbi]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
served time  for  a  special  order  this 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  minimum  wage  issue  and  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  significant  body  of  in- 
formation related  to  that  issue. 

There  is  little  disagreement  about 
the  need  to  enable  low  skilled  people 
to  support  families  by  working  rather 
than  welfare,  which  is  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  a  minimum  wage  increase. 
When  H.R.  1834  is  debated  in  the 
House,  all  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  bill  will  turn  on  the  decline  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  minimimi  wage 
and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a 
family  at  $3.35  an  hoiu-.  But  almost  all 
of  us  agree  that  there  is  a  problem  out 
there  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 
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The  real  argument  should  be  and 
will  b«i  over  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem.  I  have  proposed  a  compro- 
mise a  jproach  that  combines  a  modest 
Increaie  In  the  minimum  wage  to  $4 
per  he  ur  with  a  reform  of  the  current 
eame<  income  tax  credit,  as  contained 
in  my  Job  Enhancement  for  Families 
Act  (E  .R.  4119). 

The  basic  problem  is  that  economic 
need,  bnd,  consequently,  welfare  pay- 
ments vary  by  family  size,  but  wages 
do  nol .  The  solution  provided  by  H.R. 
4119  is  to  supplement  low  wages  ac- 
cording to  need  as  determined  by 
family  size.  The  current  law  EITC  pro- 
vides 1 1  framework  well  suited  for  this 
task:  It's  already  somewhat  related  to 
need  s  Ince  you  must  have  at  least  one 
child  o  qualify,  and  it  is  refundable, 
which  means  that  if  you  expect  to 
have  no  tax  liability  against  which  to 
take  he  credit  you  can  arrange  to 
have  'reverse  withholding"  amounts 
added  to  your  regular  paychecks.  It's 
even  i  idexed.  H.R.  4119  adds  addition- 
al ET  'C  amounts  for  each  additional 
child,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500  for  a 
family  with  four  or  more  children. 

Wh<n  combined  with  $4  minimvun 
wage,  this  EITC  reform  will  provide 
more  lelp  to  more  of  those  who  need 
it  tha  1  will  a  larger  minimum  wage  in- 
crease alone.  For  example,  by  1991  it 
will  iirovide  the  head  of  a  larger 
famil;  earnings  equivalent  to  a  wage 
of  $5. 17  an  hour,  even  if  he  is  capable 
of  ea  ning  only  the  minimum  wage. 
But  tl  le  proposal  will  also  provide  sub- 
stantiil  help  to  millions  of  people  al- 
ready capable  of  earning  more  than 
any  n  jw  minimum  wage  under  consid- 
eratic  a,  because  the  enhanced  EITC 
doesnt  completely  phaseout  until 
your|eamings  reach  $9  per  hour.  A 
mininium  wage  increase  alone  gives  no 
help  1  o  any  of  these  people.  The  com- 
prom:  se  proposal  also  helps  the  10  per- 
cent <  f  the  population  that  is  not  cov- 
ered jy  the  minimum  wage.  Finally, 
the  c<  mpromise  has  far  lower  bad  side 
effects  than  a  larger  increase  in  the 
minir  lum  wage  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  Con- 
gressi  onal  Budget  Office  reported  that 
H.R.  L834  would  be  likely  to  cause  the 
loss  (if  between  250,000  and  500,000 
jobs  I  nd  increase  inflation  by  between 
.2  an<  .3  percent  per  year.  It  is  easy  to 
undei  stand  why  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  a  tempted  to  suppress  that  report, 
since  those  effects  would  be  devastat- 
ing f ( (r  the  very  poor  people  that  the 
bill  is  supposed  to  help. 

Noi  would  H.R.  1834  be  costless  to 
the  ]  federal  Government.  In  fact,  it 
would  probably  increase  the  Federal 
def  ic  t  by  as  much  as  $9  billion  per 
year.  The  cost  of  the  compromise  is 
not  known  completely,  but  it  is  some- 
wher ;  between  zero  and  $2  bUlion,  be- 
cause the  $2  billion  cost  of  the  EITC 
ref or  n  would  be  balanced  by  substan- 
tial welfare  savings  as  welfare  recipi- 
ents  gained   increased   incentives   to 


take  jobs.  In  any  case  there  is  little 
question  that  the  cost  of  the  compro- 
mise, if  there  is  one.  is  far  less  than 
the  cost  of  1834. 

The  compromise  is.  then,  a  good 
faith  effort  to  find  the  best  achievable 
solution  to  the  real  problem  that  we 
know  is  out  there.  I  hope  this  special 
order  will  provide  a  handy  and  useful 
compilation  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  toward  that  end,  I  include 
for  the  Record  at  this  point  a  one- 
page  summary  of  H.R.  4119,  the  bill 
itself,  an  article  I  have  written  on  the 
subject. 

H.R. 4119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  in  Con- 
gress assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  En- 
hancement for  Families  Act". 

SEC.  2.  INCREASE  IN  EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  Increase  in  Amount  of  Credit.— Subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  32  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
earned  Income  tax  credit)  are  amended  to 
resid  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit— 

"(1)  In  general— In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
individual,  there  shaU  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
credit  percentage  of  so  much  of  the  earned 
income  for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not 
exceed  $7,143. 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under  this 
subsection  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  credit  percentage  of  $7,143,  over 

"(B)  the  phaseout  percentage  of  so  much 
of  the  adjusted  gross  income  (or,  if  greater, 
the  earned  Income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year  as  exceeds  $8,000. 

"(b)  Percentages.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)- 
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(b)  Inflation  Adjustments  to  Credit  Per- 
centage—Subsection (i)  of  section  32  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  iNTLATioN  Adjustments  to  Credit, 
Percentage. — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1988,  each  credit  percentage  contained  in 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  increased  by  the 
product  of— 

"(A)  such  percentage,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins. 

"(2)  Rounding.— Any  increase  imder  para- 
graph (1)  in  a  credit  percentage  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent." 

(c)  Qualifying  Child.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  32  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Qualifying  child.— The  term  'quali- 
fying child'  means  any  child  (within  the 


meaning  of  section  151(c)(3))  of  the  eligible 
individual  if- 

"(A)  such  individual  is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  151  for  such  child  or 
would  be  so  entitled  but  for  paragraph  (2) 
or  (4)  of  section  152(e),  and 

"(B)  such  child  has  the  same  principal 
place  of  abode  as  such  individual  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  taxable  year." 

(d)  CoNTORMiNG  AMENDMENT.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  32(f)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  strildng  out  "subsection  (b)"  each  place 
it  appears  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)(2)". 

(e)  EFTEcrrvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1987. 

Job  Enhancement  for  Famiues  Act 
(JEFFA) 

SUMMARY 

Restructure  existing  earned  income  tax 
credit  (EITC)  as  follows: 

1.  Provide  refundable  credit  against  up  to 
$7143  of  annual  earned  income  at  percent- 
age rates  differentiated  according  to  family 
size  as  follows: 


Ma«H 

mum 
3  credit 

1  ctilM  (percent) .„ 14  Jl.OOO 

2  cltildren  (percent) 21  1,500 

3  chilOfen  (pefcent) 28  2.000 

4  or  more  ciiiiilreii  (peiCMt) - 35  2,500 


2.  Phase  out  credit  between  total  income 
of  $8,000  and  $18,000.  EITC  is  reduced  by 
the  foUowlng  percentages  of  income  above 
$8,000: 

Percent 

1  chUd 10 

2  chUdren 15 

3  ChUdren „ 20 

4  or  more  chUdren 25 

3.  Starting  in  1989,  index  the  phasein  per- 
centages for  Inflation.  Since  that  wiU  raise 
the  maximum  EITC  levels,  it  wiU  extend 
the  endpoint  of  the  phaseout,  but  always  by 
the  same  amount  for  aU  families. 

PURPOSES 

1.  Increase  work  Incentives  for  welfare 
famUies  according  to  the  need  for  incen- 
tives, as  determined  by  family  size  and 
thereby  welfare  payment  size. 

2.  Support  formation  or  retention  of  two 
parent  families  (since  working  fathers  qual- 
ify for  EITC  only  if  they  reside  with  their 
ChUdren). 

3.  Achieve  the  objective  of  minimum  wage 
increases  (to  help  low  skilled  workers  sup- 
port famUies)  directly  and  efficiently,  tar- 
geting help  to  those  who  need  it  in  propor- 
tion to  their  need,  including  millions  al- 
ready earning  more  than  the  particular 
hourly  rate  at  which  a  minimum  wage 
might  be  set. 

COST 

Direct  revenue  loss  of  $2.0  billion  annuaUy 
(estimated  InformaUy  by  CBO),  mitigated 
by  the  f oUowing: 

1.  Offsetting  welfare  savings  due  to  the 
fact  that  EITC  Is  considered  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  phasing  out  AFDC  and  other  wel- 
fare benefits. 

2.  Larger  welfare  savings  due  to  incentives 
to  move  people  off  welfare  into  work  and  to 
form  two  parent  working  families.  Wage 
supplements  of  up  to  $2,500  should  make  a 
big  difference  for  many  people  whose  deci- 
sions in  these  matters  are  otherwise  margin- 


al. Since  the  federal  share  of  AFDC,  food 
stamps  and  medicaid  costs  $50  bilUon  per 
year,  we  need  to  save  only  4%  of  that 
amount  to  pay  for  JEFFA  completely. 

[Prom  the  Republican  Perspective.  April/ 

May  1988] 
Let's  Help  the  Poor  Escape  From  Welfare 
(By  Rep.  Thomas  E.  Petri) 
We  have  to  find  ways  to  help  welfare  re- 
cipients re-enter  the  workforce.  Practically 
everybody  agrees  about  that.  And  as  a 
result.  Congress  has  focused  welfare  reform 
efforts  on  a  mix  of  education  and  workf are 
proposals. 

Of  course,  reducing  welfare  dependency 
would  be  easier  if  low-Income  citizens  could 
expect  to  make  more  money  working  than 
they  got  on  welfare.  But  aU  too  often,  they 
can't.  WhUe  a  fuU-tlme  minimum  wage  job 
now  provides  enough  after-tax  income  to 
bring  a  two-person  famUy  up  to  the  poverty 
line,  it  leaves  larger  famUIes  $1,900  a  year 
short  for  each  additional  chUd.  In  many 
states,  low-skilled  heads  of  larger  families 
can  actuaUy  do  better  flnanclaUy  with  wel- 
fare than  with  jobs.  This  undermines  ef- 
forts to  start  them  on  low-paying  jobs,  un- 
dermines political  support  for  requiring 
them  to  take  such  jobs,  and  saps  the  morale 
of  poor  workers  and  welfare  recipients  alike. 
In  a  high  benefit  state  like  Wisconsin,  for 
example,  a  three-person  welfare  family  can 
receive  $8,004  per  year  In  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  ChUdren  (AFDC)  and  food 
stamps,  plus  Medicaid,  and  possibly  other 
benefits  lUte  school  lunch,  Head  Start,  hous- 
ing subsidies  and  energy  assistance.  A  four- 
person  famUy  is  eligible  for  $9,576  in  AFDC 
and  food  stamps,  and  a  famUy  of  five  for 
$10,980.  If  the  famUy  head  takes  a  mini- 
mum-wage job.  he  or  she  wiU  take  home 
about  $7,057  this  year,  minus  work  expenses 
and  (if  there  is  no  grandmother  or  other  rel- 
ative around  to  take  care  of  the  kids)  cliUd 
care  costs.  Of  course,  the  famUy  may  stUl  be 
eligible  for  some  government  subsidies,  in- 
cluding food  stamps  tuid  school  lunch. 

Even  if  welfare  recipients  want  to  work,  as 
most  do,  and  even  if  they  hope  to  increase 
their  earning  power  with  experience,  large 
numbers  of  them  face  big  financial  penalties 
for  entering  the  workforce.  Some  of  those 
wlU  nevertheless  choose  to  work,  but  It  is 
asking  a  lot  to  expect  most  of  them  to  for- 
feit a  financial  benefit.  They  are  caught  in  a 
welfare  trap. 

The  basic  problem  is  that,  unlike  welfare 
benefits,  wages  are  not  related  to  need  as 
determined  by  famUy  size.  In  fact,  chUd  care 
costs  can  make  net  take-home  pay  go  down 
as  famUy  size  goes  up.  The  obvious  solution, 
then.  Is  to  supplement  wages  according  to 
need. 

Fortunately,  we  already  have  a  program 
that  can  be  adapted  to  provide  this  solution: 
the  earned  income  tax  credit,  or  EITC.  The 
current  EITC  is  somewhat  related  to  need, 
since  you  have  to  have  at  least  one  depend- 
ent ChUd  to  qualify.  It  provides  a  direct 
wage  supplement  of  up  to  $870  this  year, 
and  It  is  the  only  federal  tax  credit  that  Is 
refundable;  that  is,  if  you  have  no  tax  liabU- 
Ity  against  which  to  take  the  credit,  you  can 
stUl  get  a  check  from  the  government.  In 
fact,  the  EITC  can  even  be  estimated  In  ad- 
vance and  added  to  the  worker's  paycheck 
6&cti  week. 

If  we  buUd  on  this  base  by  varying  the 
EITC  according  to  famUy  size,  we  can  great- 
ly Increase  work  incentives  for  those  with 
the  greatest  need,  and  enable  many  more 
people  to  get  started  in  the  workforce. 
Under  one  proposal,  the  maximum  credits 


in  1988  for  famUies  with  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  or  more  chUdren  would  be  $1,000, 
$1,500,  $2,000  and  $2,500  respectively.  These 
amounts  would  be  indexed  for  Inflation  and 
phased  out  for  annual  incomes  between 
$8,000  and  $18,000. 

Wage  supplements  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  enough  to  make  a  big  difference 
In  the  financial  calculations  of  many  people. 
For  example,  a  suigle  Wisconsin  mother  of 
three  would  need  a  Job  paying  $4.71  per 
hour  to  match  her  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
benefits  without  the  proposal:  but  with  It, 
she  would  need  to  make  only  about  $4.10.  A 
mother  of  four  would  need  to  make  $5.46 
without  the  proposal,  but  only  $4.60  with  It. 
In  states  with  welfare  benefits  lower  than 
Wisconsin's,  these  comparisons  would  occur 
at  lower  wage  levels.  Also,  the  comparisons 
would  get  wider  In  future  years  as  Indexing 
raises  the  various  EITC  levels  in  the  propos- 
al. 

Some  people  want  to  get  into  the  work- 
force badly  enough  that  It  won't  be  neces- 
sary to  match  their  welfare  benefits  with 
earnings.  They'U  work  if  they  can  Just  come 
reasonably  close.  Others  wiU  need  more  of 
an  Incentive  to  work.  But  regardless  of  indi- 
vidual preferences  and  circumstances,  it  wiU 
be  easier  to  move  people  into  Jobs  with 
EITC-enhanced  wages  than  without  them. 

Many  welfare  reformers  now  believe  that 
able-bodied  welfare  recipients  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  jobs.  The  House-passed  wel- 
fare biU  in  fact  contains  some  provisions  to 
that  end,  but  It  also  says  people  cannot  be 
required  to  take  jobs  that  pay  less  than 
they  could  get  on  welfare.  The  EITC  pro- 
posal, by  supplementing  wages.  Increases 
the  chances  that  work  wiU  pay  more  than 
welif&re> 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
has  InformaUy  estimated  the  cost  of  this 
proposal  at  $1.5  biUIon  per  year  In  lost  tax 
revenue.  However,  that  does  not  count  the 
welfare  savings  that  result  from  moving 
more  welfare  recipients  Into  the  workforce. 
In  fact,  that  $1.5  bUlIon  is  only  3  percent  of 
the  $50  billion  per  year  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment alone  spends  on  AFDC,  food 
stamps,  and  Medicaid.  Since  the  EITC  pro- 
posal's Incentives  apply  mainly  to  famUIes 
with  larger  welfare  benefits,  the  proposal 
would  pay  for  itself  if  it  resulted  In  reducing 
the  current  welfare  caseload  by  something 
less  than  3  percent.  Efforts  are  under  way 
to  provide  a  basis  for  estimating  these  wel- 
fare savings;  but  In  the  interim,  a  3  percent 
savings  does  not  seem  like  an  unreasonable 
target  for  a  proposal  of  this  magnitude. 

Of  course,  another  way  to  help  low-wage 
workers  support  famiUes  is  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage,  and  currently  there  is  a  biU 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Hawkins  to  raise  it  to 
$5.05.  Raising  the  minimum  wage,  however. 
Is  an  extremely  crude  tool  for  achieving  the 
welfare  objectives  its  backers  cite  as  their 
motivation. 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  benefits  go 
to  people  who  do  not  need  wage  supple- 
ments to  support  famUles.  since  most  mini- 
mum-wage workers  are  from  the  middle 
class,  primarily  students  and  other  second- 
ary earners  working  parttlme.  Only  10  per- 
cent of  minimum-wage  earners  are  heads  of 
famUies  of  three  or  more,  and  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  those  are  tipped  employ- 
ees actuaUy  making  much  more.  There  are 
more  famUy  heads  making  between  $3.35 
and  $5.05.  but  the  closer  they  are  to  $5.05, 
the  smaUer  the  benefit  they  would  get  from 
the  Hawkins  bUl. 

In  the  second  place,  Hawkins  gives  no 
help  at  aU  to  many  people  who  do  need  it. 


There  are  large  numbers  of  people  already 
capable  of  earning  $5.05  or  more  who  stiU 
need  a  wage  supplement  because  they  head 
bigger  famiUes.  The  minimum-wage  boost 
does  nothing  for  them. 

In  the  third  place,  a  minimum-wage  boost 
reduces  the  demand  for  labor  below  where 
it  would  otherwise  be.  Estimates  of  the  job 
losses  and  Jobs  not  created  as  a  result  of  the 
Hawkins  bUl  range  from  100,000  to  900,000 
with  the  consensus  falling  between  200,000 
and  300,000.  By  and  large,  the  typical 
middle  class,  minimum-wage  workers  would 
StUl  be  able  to  find  jobs  at  $5.05.  The  people 
who  would  be  frozen  out  are  those  most  in 
need— those  with  the  fewest  skills,  Uvlng  in 
the  most  depressed  areas;  In  other  words, 
thoee  living  on  welfare  or  struggling  to  stay 
off  it.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  try  to  en- 
courage work  through  welfare  reform  whUe 
yanking  away  Job  opportunities  with  a  mini- 
mum-wage hike. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  large  costs  Haw- 
kins places  on  the  private  sector  would 
probably  lead  to  a  smaU  but  significant 
amount  of  extra  inflation.  Of  course,  Infla- 
tion hits  the  poor  particularly  hard,  so  in 
this  way  too  they'd  be  hurt  by  a  policy 
that's  supposed  to  help  them. 

FinaUy,  a  minimum-wage  boost  Is  not  at 
aU  costless  for  the  federal  government.  A 
macroeconomic  study  of  an  earUer  bUl,  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65,  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ImpUes  that  by  1990 
It  would  cost  the  government  around  $8  bU- 
lion per  year— $5.6  billion  in  reduced  reve- 
nue associated  with  a  $28  biUion  lower  GNP, 
$1.4  billion  in  higher  interest  expense 
through  higher  rates  associated  with  extra 
inflation,  and  one  bUlion  more  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  Even  if  that  study 
overestimates  by  a  factor  of  two  or  even 
four,  the  cost  is  stiU  large. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  a  minimum- 
wage  boost  has  aU  these  disadvantages.  It's 
like  trying  to  win  a  battle  with  random 
bombing  when  a  rapier  wlU  do.  In  this  case, 
the  goal  everyone  acknowledges  is  helping 
low-skUled  workers  support  famUIes  whUe 
avoiding  welfare.  The  Hawkins  blU  attacks 
that  goal  Indirectly,  causing  aU  kinds  of  side 
effects  and  collateral  damage.  whUe  not 
even  hitting  aU  its  targets.  The  famUy  size- 
adjusted  EITC  achieves  the  goal  directly 
and  efficiently,  supplementing  wages  only 
for  those  who  need  It,  in  amounts  related  to 
their  level  of  need,  and  without  altering  the 
entire  private  labor  market  and  depressing 
economic  activity  that  would  otherwise 
occur. 

The  EITC  approach  is  the  best  tool  for 
helping  people  escape  the  welfare  trap.  As 
currently  proposed,  it  won't  help  everyone 
do  that,  but  it  should  make  a  big  difference 
to  many  people  in  marginal  situations 
where  more  earning  power  wIU  enable  them 
to  get  Into  the  workforce.  There  are  many 
other  pieces  that  fit  into  the  welfare-reform 
puzzle— making  the  ChUd  Care  Tax  Credit 
refundable  (and  phasing  it  out  for  the 
wealthy)  would  be  an  Important  one,  and 
better  chUd-support  enforcement  is  another. 
But  the  EITC  is  a  very  substantial  piece  and 
deserves  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  any 
welfare-reform  legislation  Congress  might 
enact. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
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JEFFORDS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

ding.  First  of  aU,  I  want  to  com- 

;he  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

tremendous  work  he  has  done 

issue,  and  as  he  knows  I  have 

^ply  involved  in  trying  to  find 

fie  solution  out  of  this  dllem- 

we  are  in,  recognizing  there  is 

to  revise  the  minimum  wage, 

the  same  time  recognizing  there 

oiher   very   important   problems 

should  not  be  ignoring  at  a 

_jn  we  are  trying  to  establish  a 

on  the  minimum  wage. 

.3W  that  the  debate  on  the  one 

^eludes  people  who  cannot  seem 

a   wage   level   that   is   high 

,_,  and  who  would  raise  the  mini- 

Vage.  On  the  other  side,  we  also 

find  a  wage  that  Is  low  enough 

ill  make  them  happy  with  re- 

0  the  minimimi  wage.  That  ig- 
some   of   the   basic   problems. 

There   are   probably   three 

would  like   to   mention   very 

One  is  the  one  that  the  gentle- 

[rom   Wisconsin   has   discxissed, 

has  to  do  with  what  do  we  do 

the    dilemma    that    we    have 

if  the  most  important  purpose 

the  T"'"'"'""'  wage  is  to  at- 

-  to  give  an  incentive  to  those 

4ant  to  get  off  of  welfare  and  to 

work,  that  there  is  no  way  we 

se   the   minimum   wage  suffi- 

especially  with  a  larger  family 

.J,  to  be  able  to  take  the  fami- 

f  welfare  without  causing  hor- 

economic  damage  to  the  other 

of  the  economy  as  well  as  dis- 

hundreds  of  thoiisands  if  not 

__  of  workers  if  we  get  the  wage 

( inough  in  order  to  solve  the  wel- 

p  roblem. 

t  do  we  do? 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 

logical  and  excellent  solution  to 

(lilemma  and  it  is  one  that  we 

not  run  down  the   track  for 

the   minimum   wage   without 

,    into   consideration   what   the 

problems  are  that  we  should  be 

._g  with.  We  have  passed  the  wel- 

,  r  Bf orm  bill  but  the  welfare  reform 

d  spends  upon  people  being  able  to 

jobs  and  being  able  to  work  and 

t  icentive  is  to  do  that.  Yet  if  the 

!  they  get  is  not  high  enough  to 

1  hem  Incentive  to  get  off  welfare, 

p  roblem  is  going  to  create  tremen- 

pifficulties. 

ther  question  we  should  deal 
;oncems  the  problem  of  displace- 
of  people  that  would  get  jobs  if 

1  not  for  raising  the  minimiim 
That  group  of  individuals,  if  we 

the  r"'"i"iiiTn  wage  high  enough 

and  do  something  about  the  wel- 

1  espects,  wUl  not  have  a  chance  to 

job.  The  number  of  jobs  that  a 

^.jiss  has  to  reduce  in  order  to  take 

a  dUustment  of  wages  is  substantial. 

Congressional  Budget  Office 

has  pointed  out.  That  is  why  in 


no  IS 


tlie 


addition  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
proposed  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
other  innovative  suggestions,  and  that 
is  a  first  job  wage,  or  training  wage,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  called  in  order  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  lock  people  out 
at  a  time  when  this  Nation  needs  an 
improvement  in  the  available  workers, 
and  as  we  are  finding  less  and  less 
workers  being  available  as  we  go  for- 
ward. 

Another  critical  problem  facing  us 
that  we  might  want  to  look  at  deals 
with  the  fact  that  fewer  and  fewer 
businesses  are  covering  people  for 
such  things  as  health  insurance.  We 
have  a  declining  number  of  people  cov- 
ered in  that  respect.  To  show  that  we 
are  bipartisan  in  this  matter,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  has  a  sug- 
gestion that  perhaps  at  a  time  we  are 
looking  at  raising  the  minimiun  wage 
we  ought  to  give  serious  consideration 
to,  and  that  is  giving  credit  to  an  em- 
ployer above  what  the  level  might  be 
now,  or  where  we  might  raise  it  to,  to 
allow  that  employer  to  have  credit  for 
benefits  that  might  be  given  for 
health  insurance,  for  example.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  facing  these  very 
problematical  situations,  the  welfare 
mother  who  cannot  get  enough  money 
to  get  off  of  welfare,  the  worker  we 
may  preclude  from  getting  a  job,  and 
for  the  business  that  cannot  provide 
health  care  because  the  wages  are 
going  up,  why  should  we  not  take  time 
and  look  at  the  solutions  to  those 
questions?  Why  do  we  rush  into  a 
long-term  high-cost  minimimi  wage 
when  there  are  problems  that  ought 
to  be  solved  by  more  rational  ap- 
proaches? 

Again,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]  for  the 
tremendous  work  he  has  done  on  this 
very  critical  area,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  we  have,  for  purposes  of 
the  family  and  for  purposes  of  our  so- 
ciety and  purposes  of  economics  and 
everything  else  to  try  and  do  some- 
thing to  get  the  welfare  mother  back 
to  work,  and  the  welfare  parents  back 
to  work,  and  give  them  an  incentive  to 
do  that  and  reward  them  for  working 
mstead  of  penalizing  them. 

I  include  for  the  Record  additional 
information  to  back  up  the  statements 
especially  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  10, 

19881 

A  Bettkr  Way  With  Wages 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

When   it  comes   to   "social   policy,"   the 

theme  song  of  most  politicians  seems  to  be 

"You   Always   Hurt   the   One   You  Love." 

while  for  the  poor,  it  should  be  "You'd 

better  watch  out,  Santa  Claus  is  coming  to 

town." 

At  the  moment  we  have  "SanU  Claus"  in 
the  form  of  Democratic  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and  his  partner 
in  the  House,  Democratic  Rep.  Augiostus 
HawlKins  of  California,  trying  to  "help  the 


worldng  poor"  by  raising  the  minimum  wage 
from  $3.35  an  hour  to  $4.65,  and  then  per- 
manently Indexing  it  to  inflation. 

(Excc«t  for  the  indexing,  the  bill  Is  to  be 
marked  up  this  week  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.) 

Since  the  employer  cost  of  this  rise  is 
about  $21.6  billion,  and  falls  almost  entirely 
on  small  business  or  narrow-margin  retail- 
ing, no  one  argues  that  it  won't  kill  Jobs— 
the  only  debate  is  over  how  many.  The  esti- 
mates range  from  200,000  to  900,000.  The 
consensus  figure  approaches  500,000. 

Since  the  mininniim  wage  now  applies  to 
only  4.7  million  workers,  mostly  part-time 
and  youthful,  the  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill 
could  kill  up  to  10  percent  of  minimum-wage 
jobs. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  likely  job-losers 
will  be  those  few  mlnlmum-wagers  (10  per- 
cent) who  are  working  full-time— meaning, 
of  course,  the  poorer  head-of-household 
workers.  The  main  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
vast  majority  of  minimum  wagers  (68  per- 
cent of  whom  are  single,  and  nearly  40  per- 
cent teenagers)  who  use  these  part-time 
Jobs  to  supplement  mid-range  family  In- 
comes. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  much  better  way  to 
help  the  really  needy  without  doing  damage 
to  the  economy,  or  to  their  Jobs.  It's  called 
the  Job  Enhancement  for  Families  Act  and 
it's  the  brainchild  of  Republican  Rep. 
Thomas  E.  Petri  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Petri's  approach,  instead  of  raising 
the  minimum  wage  by  $21  billion,  which 
would  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  about  $2  bil- 
lion in  net  lost  taxes  (in  reduced  business 
profits  and  payrolls),  is  to  expand  and  re- 
structure te  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  to 
provide  more  generous  benefits  to  the  work- 
ing poor,  Total  cost:  $1.5  billion. 

At  present,  the  EITC  is  a  refundable  tax 
credit  of  14  percent  of  the  first  $5,714 
earned  by  an  eligible  person  who  maintains 
a  home  for  one  or  more  children.  The 
present  maximum  credit  is  $800.  phasing 
out  as  income  approaches  $17,000. 

Mr.  Petri  would  raise  the  amount  covered 
by  the  credit  from  $5,714  to  $7,143,  and 
change  credit  percentages  to  reflect  family 
size,  with  a  maximum  payment  of  14  per- 
cent ($1,000)  for  a  family  with  one  child,  up 
to  35  percent  ($2,500)  for  a  family  of  four  or 
more  children. 

The  credit  would  be  phased  out  between 
incomes  of  $8,000  to  $18,000  by  series  of 
graduated  percentages  of  that  income  that 
exceed  $8,000.  Starting  in  1989.  the  phase  in 
incomes  would  be  indexed  for  inflation. 

The  economic  and  social  advantages  of 
this  approach  should  be  obvious.  Without 
raising  wage  costs  to  mostly  small  business 
employees,  it  dramatically  increases  the 
after-tax  income  of  those  family  incomes 
are  actually  low.  It  finances  this  increase 
out  of  the  progressive  income  tax  structure, 
instead  of  punishing  small  businesses  with 
higher  wage  costs. 

In  other  words,  it  targets  the  poor,  and 
provides  them  with  nearly  as  good  benefits. 
The  after-tax  value  of  the  higher  minimum 
wage  to  the  full  time  worker  is  about  $2,000. 
The  after  tax  value  of  the  EITC  ranges 
from  $1,000  to  $2,500. 

Whereas  the  vast  majority  of  the  benefits 
of  the  minimum  wage  will  go  to  part-time 
workers  in  middle-income  families,  all  the 
EITC  benefits  go  to  low-income  workers— 
without  destroying  any  Jobs. 

Additionally,  the  Petri  bill  provides  the 
missing  basis  for  serious  welfare  reform;  it 
slashes  the  marginal  tax  rates  of  moving 
from  welfare  to  work.  This  is  why  it  has 
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been  endorsed  by  the  Urban  League  and  House  legislation  contemplates  an  Increase  would  each  increase  some  workers'  after-tax 

Children's  Defense  Fund  of  nearly  40  percent.  The  cost  to  the  Treas-  income  by  comparable  amounts  and.  there- 

Currentlv  in  hlKh  benefit  sUtes  like  Wis-  ury.  in  lost  taxes  and  unemployment  pay-  fore,  would  increase  their  work  incentive, 
consta,  for  example,  a  single  mother  of  ments.  would  be  substantial.  ^""^^^  ^^^  ""^"^^  ^'''  Jj°^^^*''' 
thr^Twould  have  to  earn  $4  71  an  hour  to  Why  not  attack  the  problem  of  Inad-  would  reduce  employment  because  business- 
miteh  basic  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits;  equate  wages  directly,  with  subsidies?  One  es  could  not  afford  to  hire  or  keep  less  pro- 
Sthe  PetriWp^  sh^wo^  only  need  potential  mechanism  is  already  in  place:  the  ductive  workers.  Expanding  the  EITC.  on 
$4  40  tomfkeKltttaTaJobmoreatt^U  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  a  negative  the  other  hand,  would  raise  the  worker's 
In  ?L^r  b^lflt  Ss  tl?e  i??centiv^  wo^^^^  income  tax  that  can  be  worth  $800  to  a  after-tax  wage  without  raising  the  employ- 
s' Iven  Boater  at^^w^r  wag^ TeveU  working  poor  family.  Expanding  and  refln-  er's  labor  coste.  To  the  extent  that  Improved 

T^pHmiR^wPlf^e  reform  bill  now  pro-  tog  this  device  could  easUy  put  more  money  work  incentive  increase  the  number  of  work- 

™IL  tT^^irTmt^y  able^ed  APDC  re-  toto  the  pockets  of  low-wage  workers.  ers  willing  to  work,  raising  the  EITC  could 

^^nt^  tX.1  kite  so  lonraTthoselote  The  problem  might  also  be  addressed  by  lower  the  pre-tax  wages  employers  would 

H^n-t  l^iP^thS^the  f^l^ciSlU^vl  efforts  to  improve  the  skills  of  minimum  have  to  pay  while  raising  workers'  after-tax 

?^n,    wpuL^   tS^   Petri   wop^   ^uld  wage  workers  so  that  they  can  qualify  for  wages.  Raising  the  EITC,  therefore,  could 

Sv  i^^^  The  irbTeoXSt  Tover  higher-paying  Jobs.  This  is  particularly  im-  actually  increase  low-wage  employment  op- 

I«  L^XS^ati^lv  reS  S^  weUwe  POrtant  for  teen-agers  and  young  adults,  portunlties. 

"*  ;  ^L^P  t^  *50  biUlon  a^eM)^a  who  make  up  more  than  half  the  minimum  one  of  the  often-ignored  side  effects  of 

costs  (now  more  than  $50  billion  a  year)  as  a  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  minimum  wage  is  the  loss  of  tax 

'^*?Jt;»  M-vrr  oronnsai  onlv  cut  total  wel-  Raistag  the  minimum  wage  is  not  cost-  revenue  to  the  federal  government  from  the 

,          fic^^S^^J^  i?  would  iMre  than  free.  Just  cost-concealing.  Congress  owes  the  logs  of  Jobs  and  national   output.  There 

fare  roUs  by  3  percent,  it  would  more  than  ^^^^^  ^^^  well-designed  help,  not  a  weU-  would  also  be  an  Increase  in  government 

^''(Cl^Sn:    The    ChUdren's    Defense  totentioned  Illusion.  spending  as  those  who  lose  their  Jobs  fUe 

vv.mruiu»uiuii.     i       ,„_„,_  !,„„-  hi>/>kMi  -      »  for   unemployment   insurance,    are    forced 

^^  "fVir^  .n  ti^n.^^t  l^ve  norylf  [From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  3,  ^^    welf^e.    expand    their    use    of    food 

P^^  "  v^wHlHaP  '^^ndo^thr  Petri  ^*^'  stamps,  and  so  on.  Combining  the  tax  reve- 

^•J^^^r^      endorsed    the    Petri  a  Better  Alternative  to  a  Higher  nue  1^  with  the  increase  in  government 

JEFFA  Diu.)  Minimum  Wage  spending,  the  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  would 

Helping  the  poor— Two  ways  ^^^  j  ^  Poster)  increase  the  deficit  by  about  $7  billion  an- 

''^:r.:S\^:'Tlil^r  ,S^^^t  SShSnT-^'e  SlSSS;  "Srdlng  to  an  informal  estimate  by  the 

hour:                                                 Bm^  S^e  R^t^raTiS?^  of  198?  to^r^c"^  Congressional    Budget    Office,    the    EITC 

Costs  to  employers $20.72  wage           ^^^  Kennedy  (D..  Mass.)  and  would  cost  about  $1.5  billion  annually  in 

Mtous:    Gross    revenue    gains    to  Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins  (D..  Calif.)  to  raise  lost  revenue.  The  Job  creation  made  possible 

Treasury ...."..•••••    -5.66  y;^^  ^^^^^  hourly  wage  to  $4.65  from  by  expandtag  the  EITC  would  of Iset  at  least 

Plus:  Revenue  losses  from  Job  de-  .^  gg  .      ^^^^  ^^j  ^  ^^^^  j^  ^  inflation  part  of  that  revenue  loss  and  would  also 

structlon:  thereafter.  Before  rushing  to  pass  this  bill,  result  in  some  budget  savings  through  lower 

(a)  Lower  corporate  taxes -t-4.22  congress  ought  to  consider  as  an  alternative  welfare  costs.  Raising  the  minimum  wage.  In 

(b)  Lower  PICA  and  other  taxes .  -1-3.58  Rgp  xhomas  Petri's  (R  Wis.)  "Job  En-  other  words,  would  increase  the  budget  defi- 
Net  revenue  losses 2.04  jjancement  for  Families  Act"  to  expand  and  cit  about  five  times  as  much  as  would  ex- 
Net  costs  to  the  economy 22.76  restructure    the    Earned    Income    Tax  pandlng  the  EITC. 

Direct  benefits  to  working  poor 2.07  ^^^^  One  basis  for  choosing  between  raising 

Efficient  and  constructive— Expand-                    Increasing  the  minimum  wage  is  no  way  to  the  minimum  wage  and  increasing  the  EITC 

ed    earned    income    tax    credit  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  his-  is  whether  Jobs  are  to  be  destroyed  or  cre- 

(EITC):  tory  of  the  minimum  wage  shows  that  it  de-  ated.  Another  basis  is  how  carefully  the 

Direct  costs  to  Treasury 150  g^^^y^  tjje  Jobs  and  Job  opportunities  of  benefit  is  matched  to  need.  Yet  another 

Loss  savings  to  welfare  costs -1.50  p^Qj-jy    trained    workers— toner-city    teen-  basis  is  what  will  happen  to  government 

Net  costs  to  taxpayers  and  econo-  agers,  the  semlllterate,  those  we  used  to  caU  spending  and  the  budget  deficit.  In  each 

my economically  disadvantaged.  It's  particular-  case,  the  Petri  approach  to  expanding  and 

Direct  benefits  to  working  poor 1.50  jy  j^^^j  ^^  gy^jj  workers  who  must  provide  restructuring     the     Earned     Income    Tax 

Sources:  Congressman  Tom  Petri.  Congressional  ^jje    principal    support    for    their    families.  Credit  is  clearly  superior  to  raising  the  mlni- 

BudgeLOmoe There  are  now  about  five  million  workers  mum  wage:  It  encourages  Job  creation,  it 

who  earn  the  miniTnnm  wage  or  less.  Ac-  helps  those  workers  most  who  need  the 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  23,  1988]  cording  to  several  estimates,  the  Kennedy-  most  help.  It  reduces  government  spending. 

The  Minimitm-Wage  Illusion  Hawkins  bill  would  slam  shut  the  doors  of  and  It  has  a  minimal  effect  on  the  budget 

It's  small  wonder  that  politicians  like  the  the  workplace  of  300,000  to  750,000  people  deficit.                                   ,  ,    ♦  ♦-o  t„=*. 

idea  o?^l^  the  nSntomn  wage:  Improv-  by  1990.  These  Job  losses  would  be  concen-  (Mr.  Poster  is  an  economist  at  the  tasti- 

Slthe  Sfof^he  !o^?e^^  wofkers  sLms  tfated  on  the  economicaUy  disadvantaged.  tute  for  Research  on  the  Economics  of  Tax- 

K^  at  no  apparent  cost  to  the  public.        One   existing   means   for   Increasing   the  atlon  In  Washington.) 

Rnt  the  rationale  is  half-true  at  best,  and  after-tax  earnings  of  the  poor  is  the  Earned  

fhe  f rel  price  Ug  is  fal^  Income  Tax  Credit.  The  EITC  is  a  refund-  [Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6. 1988] 

The  minimum  wage  has  been  stuck  at  able  tax  credit  of  14%  of  the  first  $5.'r  14  economic  Scene-Minimum  Wage:  A 

$3  35  an  hour  since  1981.  Legislation  now  in  earned  by  an  eligible  person  who  maintains  Tangled  Puzzle 

a  House  Education  and  Labor  subcommittee  a  home  for  one  o":  ??o^«„^hll<lren^'rhe  m^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

EnsF^^'^HS  =fE.H£a^—  "3-£SrSS 

average    nouriy    woBc                      *-  ^^     Petri's  bill  would  expand  and  restruc-  stages,  to  $5.05  an  hour  from  $3.35,  lilt  the 

""wfi^ut  Question   $3  35  an  hour  is  not  a  ture  the  EITC  as  an  alternative  to  raising  living  standards  of  the  working  POor?  Or,  as 

Without  quratlon$d.«  ail  noi^  15  no  njinimuni  wage  and  as  part  of  welfare  opponents  contend,  would  it  push  marginal- 

fn^r^int  out  ^l^r^^oH^^  refo^rSLTben^fit  of  the  EITC  Is  that  It  ly  qualified  workers  onto  welfare? 

increase  point  out  that  ine  cosi  ox  "vmg  ii«^  restructured  easily  to  provide  greater        The  answer,  say  economists  who  carry  the 

'^°"t."^?,?,lfr^att.^^3  35ratJi^Il86  S^efltl loToSol^^t?!  chUdrerThis  least    ideological    baggage,    is   both.    That 

^nn'^^aif  e^ed  $4  6(S)  te^  tl^the  Sv  SSld  Say  an  Important  role  as  Congress  at-  seems  to  leave  Congress  with  a  choice  be- 

would  h»v«  ewTied  $4  600  less  than  ^^J?^  ^^    p  J       ^       j^        ^^  better  match  tween  more  Jobs  for  the  poor  or  better  Jobs 

rSer  legi^Va  iShlr  nSSSS  ^^o^uS=^t^  needs  whUe  reducing  the  antl-  for  the  poor-a  tough  choice  that  partly  ex^ 

^„.Tm  imnrnvP  iffe  for  the  workLg  poor  work  and  antl-f amUy  side  effects  of  the  cur-  plains  why  Congress  has  been  ductoig  the 

irdeTSrwo5dl?orthS^^^o  still  rent  welfare  program.  In  comparison,  rais-  i^'^e^'^'^^ '^  1*^^  ^/^ l^^j'^tjf^,^*",  ^ 

h.H  worr^tbv  raising  the  cost  of  labor,  a  tog  the  minimum  wage  is  a  very  blunt  to-  ta  fact,  however,  there  may  be  a  way  to 

^Jr  mi^mum  wouW  coLt  oT4r  w^^  stniment;   It  would  benefit  a  middle-class  raise  the  pay  of  low-income  workers  without 

higher  '»^}^,^°>[f  .iPt*^  °^-^!L^^^  teex^er  in  a  summer  Job  Just  as  much  as  it  reducing  Incentives  to  hire  the  young  and 

poor  people  their  Jobs.  The  Department  oi  ^^ida  oereon  trying  to  support  a  family.  badly  educated.  Representative  Thomas  E. 

Labor  e«t^tfv..ffooo^0  ti  2K0  Jote       S2  bK  In^^  the'^^Unum  wage  Petri,  RepubUcan  of  Wisconsin,  proposes  an 

^'■o;:^  S^'XZU°"of  SofcSiS  ffi  an^thePetri  pUn  to  expand  the  EITC  tocrease  in  the  Federal  earned  income  tax 
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tax-based  wage  subsidy.  Expanding 

Jit  ought  to  hold  great  appeal  for 

as  well  as  conservatives.  It  is  far 

-;ar.  though,  whether  advocates  of  a 

[winimiim  wage  are  ready  to  sacrifice 

or  ends. 

jlng    to   Sar    Levitan,    director   of 

Wasbbigton  University's  Center  for 

'ollcy  Studies,  the  purchasing  power 

rwinimiim  wage  has  fallen  by  a  third 

peak  two  decades  ago.  In  1968  a 

worker  getting  the  Federal  mini- 

^e  earned  94  percent  of  the  amount 

to  support  a  family  of  four  at  the 

line.   Today   the   minimum   wage 

to  barely  60  percent  of  the  poverty 
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.^  Is  little  disagreement  among  econo- 
(hat  a  higher  minimum  wage  would 
I  lany  poor  workers  to  regain  ground 
inflation.  But  there  is  also  a  broad 
that  some  young,  unskilled  work- 
be  priced  out  of  the  market.  A  re- 
ey  directed  by  Charles  Brown,  an 
at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
that  every  10  percent  increase  in 
T^inimiim    wage    would    reduce    the 
of  Jobs  for  teen-agers  by  1  to  3  per- 
_^el  Gault  and  Roger  Brlnner,  writ- 
pate  Resources  U.S.  Review,  estimate 
ih  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to 
uould  cut  employment  for  people  16 
ears  old  by  at  least  350,000. 
way  out  of  the  Jobs-vs.-lncome  diffl- 
to  raise  the  neediest  workers'  pay 
,  raising  employers'  labor  costs.  Such 
subsidy  Is  already  built  into  the  tax 
1987,  married  workers  with  children 
i  up  to  $6,080  a  year  received  a 

^ earned  Income  tax  credit.  The 

moreover,  is  refundable:  workers  who 
,^e  right  Federal  form  can  have  the 
{fdded  to  their  paychecks.  The  benefit 
out  gradually,  disappearing  for  fami- 
-h  incomes  over  $15,000. 
Petri,  a  member  of  the  labor  stand- 
si  ibcommlttee,  wants  to  bolster  the  tax 
and  link  it  to  family  size,  raising  the 
1  credit  to  35  percent  of  wages  up 
„_  for  families  with  four  or  more  chil- 
Por  large  families  with  one  full-time 
^irtnner  earning   the  minimum   wage, 
vould  increase  take-home  pay  by  82 
1  in  hour. 

advantage.  Mr.  Petri  notes,  is  that 
have  no  effect  on  employment.  Per- 
important.  the  benefit  would  focus 
^  In  need.  A  full-time  worker  sup- 
.„  a  large  family  on  $6  a  hour  would 
rtothing  from  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
wage  but  would  receive  an  extra  58 
m  hour  with  the  expanded  tax  credit. 
;he  other  hand,  a  suburban  teen-ager 
1  lips  burgers  after  school  for  gasoline 
r  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  higher 
imi  wage  but  would  not  be  eligible  for 
credit.  This  is  not  a  small  category, 
^    way:    the    Congressional    Budget 
estimates  that  in  1985  fewer  than  20 
of    minimum-wage    workers    were 
of  families  living  below  the  pover- 
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tax  credit  should  please  conservatives 

it  ties  Ooverrmient  aid  to  work.  It 

fathers  to  support  children  and 

down  business  costs.  It  ought  to 

liberals,  too,  because  it  tightens  the 

safety  net  and  it  Indexes  benefits  to 

Nonetheless,  it  has  proved  a  diffi- 

c^ncept  to  sell. 

compUcatlng  factor  is  the  Orwellian 
of  the  deficit  reduction  law.  A  study 
Resources  Inc.  for  the  Labor  De- 
concluded  that  a  $4.65  minimum 


wage  would  increase  welfare  costs  and  inter- 
est payments  on  the  national  debt,  adding 
$4  billion  to  the  budget  deficit.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  ex- 
panded tex  credit  would  Increase  the  deficit 
by  half  that  sum.  Unlike  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation, however,  any  change  in  the  tax  law 
would  force  a  formal  acknowledgement  of 
the  deficit  consequences  and  initiate  a 
search  for  new  revenues  or  budget  cuts. 

A  more  fundamental  obstacle  lies  in  the 
politics  of  the  minimum  wage.  Organized 
labor,  long  frustrated  by  its  inability  to 
push  a  higher  mintniiim  past  a  hostile 
White  House,  is  loath  to  change  course 
when  victory  is  In  sight.  And  without  back- 
ing from  the  liberal  interest  groups,  pros- 
pects for  the  expanded  tax  credit  are  poor. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  15, 1987] 

Don't  Raise  the  Minimum  Wage 
Democratic  legislators  are  right  to  search 
for  ways  to  help  the  working  poor,  but 
wrong  to  think  that  raising  the  minimum 
wage  Is  one  of  them.  To  do  that  would  hurt 
many  low-income  workers,  something  legis- 
lators need  to  grasp  before  ramming  a  bill 
through  Congress. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Represent- 
ative Augustus  Hawkins,  Democratic  chair- 
men of  the  Congressional  Labor  Commit- 
tees, propose  raising  the  minimum  wage  In 
three  annual  steps  to  $4.65  an  hour,  from 
$3.35  where  it  has  stood  since  1981.  Accord- 
ing to  a  spokesman.  Senator  Kennedy  con- 
siders raising  the  minimxmi  wage  as  "some- 
thing like  an  anti-poverty  program  for  the 
working  poor  without  any  Federal  spend- 
ing." That  last  part  Is  especially  seductive  in 
a  time  of  budget  restraints. 

Congress  has  Increasingly  been  putting 
more  burden  on  employers,  like  higher  min- 
imum wages  or  particular  hejdth  and  wel- 
fare benefits,  as  the  Federal  deficit  has 
made  Government  financing  harder.  These 
requirements  amount  to  a  hidden  tex.  In 
the  case  of  the  minimum  wage,  the  tax  is  on 
the  jobs  of  those  at  the  lowest  rung.  At 
$3.35  an  hour,  the  minimum  wage  has  lost 
27  percent  In  purchasing  power  since  1981. 
A  full-time  worker  at  that  rate  earns  less 
than  $7,000  a  year.  Even  at  $4.65  an  hour, 
the  worker  would  earn  less  than  $10,000,  not 
even  reaching  the  poverty  level. 

But  the  Increase  would  come  out  of  the 
hides  of  other  worlting  poor  people.  Employ- 
ers are  bound  to  circumvent  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  In  two  ways:  by  evading  the  law 
through  underground,  sub-minimum  hiring 
or  by  letting  workers  go.  A  higher  minimum 
wage  would  probably  price  working  poor 
people  out  of  jobs,  since  they  could  not  dem- 
onstrate the  productivity  necessary  to  justi- 
fy the  higher  wage. 

Advocates  argue  that  no  one  has  proved 
that  previous  Increases  In  the  minimum 
wage  cost  jobs.  Yet  the  Administration  and 
many  economists  argue  that  a  toioer  mini- 
mum wage  Is  needed— to  create  jobs  for  un- 
employed young  people.  The  proponents 
also  argue  that,  even  if  some  Jobs  are  lost 
from  a  higher  minimum,  the  overall  benefit 
to  the  working  poor  will  offset  It.  That's  an 
argument  likely  to  persuade  only  those 
whose  jobs  are  secure. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  approaches 
toward  the  same  goal  of  helping  the  work- 
ing poor,  neither  with  the  negative  side  ef- 
fects of  a  higher  minimum  wage.  In  the 
short  run,  the  Government  could  supple- 
ment the  wages  of  working  poor  families. 
The  vehicle  for  doing  so  already  exists  in 
the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  a  kind  of 
negative  income  tax. 


intimately,  the  working  poor  would  be 
helped  most  by  gaining  the  job  training  and 
skills  necessary  to  qualify  for  higher  paying 
Jobs.  Senator  Kennedy  recognizes  this,  as  Is 
evident  from  his  Jobs  for  Employable  De- 
pendent Individuals  program  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  But 
if  there  Is  any  group  that  skills  enhance- 
ment can  help.  It  is  the  working  poor,  who 
already  possess  the  work  ethic. 

The  Government  has  not  been  notebly 
successful  in  job  and  skills  training  in  the 
past,  but  that's  no  reason  to  quit  trying. 
Either  Income  subsidies  or  training  would 
do  more  for  the  working  poor  than  raising 
the  minimum  wage.  Such  a  raise  may  sound 
good;  it  probably  does  harm. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  14. 1987] 

The  Right  Minimum  Wage:  $0.00 
The  Federal  mlnlmimi  wage  has  been 
frozen  at  $3.35  an  hour  for  six  years.  In 
some  stetes,  It  now  compares  unfavorably 
even  with  welfare  benefits  available  without 
working.  It's  no  wonder  then  that  Edward 
Kennedy,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  Is  being  pressed  by  orga- 
nized labor  to  battle  for  an  increase. 

No  wonder,  but  still  a  mistake.  Anyone 
working  in  America  surely  deserves  a  better 
living  standard  than  can  be  managed  on 
$3.35  an  hour.  But  there's  a  virtual  consen- 
sus among  economists  that  the  minlmiim 
wage  Is  an  Idea  whose  tune  has  passed.  Rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  by  a  substantial 
amount  would  price  working  poor  people 
out  of  the  job  market.  A  far  better  way  to 
help  them  would  be  to  subsidize  their  wages 
or— better  yet— help  them  acquire  the  skills 
needed  to  earn  more  on  their  own. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to,  say, 
$4.35  would  restore  the  purchasing  power  of 
bottom-tier  wages.  It  would  also  permit  a 
mlnlmimi-wage  breadwinner  to  earn  almost 
enough  to  keep  a  family  of  thf<ee  above  the 
official  poverty  line.  There  are  catches, 
however.  It  would  increase  employers'  in- 
centives to  evade  the  law,  expanding  the  un- 
derground economy.  More  important,  it 
would  Increase  unemployment:  Raise  the 
legal  mlnlm»im  price  of  labor  above  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  least  skilled  workers  and 
fewer  will  be  hired. 

If  a  higher  minimum  means  fewer  jobs, 
why  does  It  remain  on  the  agenda  of  some 
liberals?  A  higher  minimum  would  undoubt- 
edly raise  the  living  standard  of  the  majori- 
ty of  low-wage  workers  who  could  keep  their 
jobs.  That  gain,  it  is  argued,  would  justify 
the  sacrifice  of  the  minority  who  became 
unemployable.  The  argiunent  isn't  convinc- 
ing. Those  at  greatest  risk  from  a  higher 
minimum  would  be  young,  poor  workers, 
who  already  face  formidable  barriers  to  get- 
ting and  keeping  jobs.  Indeed,  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  a  lower  minimum 
wage  just  to  Improve  their  chances  of  find- 
ing work. 

Perhaps  the  mistake  here  is  to  accept  the 
limited  terms  of  the  debate.  The  working 
poor  obviously  deserve  a  better  shake.  But  it 
should  not  surpass  our  ingenuity  or  generos- 
ity to  help  some  of  them  without  hurting 
others.  Here  are  two  means  toward  that 
end: 

•  Wage  suppleTnents.  Government  might 
subsidize  low  wages  with  cash  or  payments 
for  medical  Insurance,  pensions  or  Social  Se- 
curity taxes.  Alternatively,  Washington 
could  enlarge  the  existing  earned  Income 
tax  credit,  a  "negative"  income  tax  paying 
up  to  $800  a  year  to  working  poor  families. 
This  would  permit  better  targeting,  since 


minimum-wage  workers  in  affluent  families 
would  not  be  eligible. 

•  Trainino  and  edtication.  The  alterna- 
tive to  supplementing  Income  for  the  least 
skilled  workers  is  to  raise  their  earning 
power  in  a  free  labor  mariiet.  In  the  last  two 
decades,  dozens  of  programs  to  do  that  have 
produced  mixed  results  at  a  very  high  cost. 
But  the  concept  Isn't  necessarily  at  fault; 
nurturing  the  potential  of  individuals  raised 
In  poverty  is  very  difficult.  A  humane  socie- 
ty would  learn  from  its  mistakes  and  keep 
trying. 

The  idea  of  using  a  minimum  wage  to 
overcome  poverty  is  old.  honorable— and 
fimdamentally  flawed.  It's  time  to  put  this 
hoary  debate  behind  us.  and  find  a  better 
way  to  improve  the  lives  of  people  who  work 
very  hard  for  very  little. 

a  2044 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague,  as  long  as 
we  are  commending  people.  I  would 
like  to  commend  him  for  his  superior 
leawiership  he  has  provided  not  just  to 
the  minority  but  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership and  the  committee  on  which 
he  Is  ranking  Republican. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1938.  Con- 
gress took  an  Important  step  by  enacting  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  minimum  wage, 
established  at  25  cents  an  hour,  was  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  addressing  the  needs  of 
workers  in  1938. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  1938,  to  set  mini- 
mum standards  for  American  workers,  signfi- 
cantfy  altered  the  workplace.  In  the  years 
since  the  minimum  wage  was  last  raised,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  earned  by  minimum  wage 
worker  has  fallen.  The  minimum  wage  should 
be  raised  to  compensate  for  the  decline. 

However,  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
does  not  end  with  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  a  more  effective  ntieans  of 
improving  the  well-being  of  low-wage  earners 
in  need:  the  earned  income  tax  credit.  The 
reason  is  simple:  targeting.  The  earned 
income  tax  credit,  H.R.  4119,  is  stmctured  to 
provide  benefits  based  on  need.  The  minimum 
wage  cannot  do  that.  The  earned  income  tax 
credit  would  to  a  tong  way  toward  alleviating 
poverty  because  it  offers  benefits  directly  to 
those  with  low  incomes  and  particularfy  to 
low-income  families  with  children.  The  mini- 
mum wage  is  not  so  targeted.  It  is  an  ineffi- 
cent  shotgun  approach  to  a  serious  problem. 
Earning  the  minimum  wage  is  not  equal  to 
being  in  poverty.  Obviously,  then,  raising  the 
minimum  wage  will  not  eliminate  or  even  sig- 
nificantly address  the  poverty  issue. 

If  we  are  to  offer  genuine  help  to  individuals 
and  families  with  low  incomes,  we  ought  to 
look  to  the  eamed  income  tax  credit  to  do  it.  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  bringing  this  constructive  alternative, 
H.R.  4119,  to  the  House.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  this  bipartisan  effort  renewing  our  com- 
mitment to  genuinely  contributing  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  worker. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  of  Robert  D.  Reis- 
chauer  of  The  Brookings  Institute  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  this  issue: 


Testimony  or  Robert  D.  Reischauer,*  The 
Brookings  Institotion,  Before  the  Sub- 
committee    ON     Social     Security     and 
Family  Poucy  or  the  Committeb  on  Pi- 
nance,  U.S.  Senate,  February  23. 1987 
During  the  past  few  years,  a  good  deal  of 
effort  has  been  directed  at  making  welfare 
recipients  more  self-sufficient.  Work-welfare 
Initiatives  have  proliferated;  experimental 
or  full-scale  programs  have  been  started  in 
39  stetes.  Some  of  these  programs  offer 
modest  job  readiness  and  Job  search  assist- 
ance while  others  are  providing  comprehen- 
sive education  and  training  approaches,  sup- 
plemented by  supportive  services  such  as 
day  care  and  transportation  assistance. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  whether  or  not 
these  efforts  will  markedly  increase  the 
number  of  welfare  recipients  who  are  able 
to  work  their  way  off  of  the  welfare  rolls. 
However,  our  expectetlons  for  these  pro- 
grams should  be  modest,  because,  in  many 
cases,  welfare  recipients  have  little  financial 
Incentive  to  strive  for  Independence. 

This  lack  of  Incentive  does  not  arise  be- 
cause welfare  Ijeneflts  are  so  sumptuous. 
They  are  not.  In  no  stete  does  the  com'jlna- 
tlon  of  AFDC  and  food  stamps  support  a 
family  at  or  above  poverty  level;  in  the  aver- 
age stete,  these  programs  provide  assistance 
for  a  family  of  three  that  amounts  to  less 
than  three-quarters  of  the  poverty  thresh- 
old. Moreover,  the  adequacy  of  these  bene- 
fits has  eroded  over  the  past  decade.  Be- 
tween 1976  and  1986,  the  real  value  of 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  to  a  family 
of  three  with  no  other  income  fell  by  18  per- 
cent in  the  average  stete. 

Instead,  the  major  reason  for  the  lack  of 
Incentive  is  the  low  level  of  Income  that 
most  AFDC  recipients  can  expect  to  earn 
from  the  jobs  that  are  available  to  them. 
Over  half  of  AFDC  mothers  do  not  have  a 
high  school  diploma,  close  to  one-third  have 
no  previous  work  experience,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  have  held  a  job 
worked  in  relatively  unskilled  occupations. 
With  little  education,  few  skills,  and  not 
much  in  the  way  of  work  experience,  most 
recipients  can  only  expect  to  secure  low- 
wage  Jobs  that  offer  few  fringe  benefits— In 
other  words.  Jobs  that  do  not  pay  enough  to 
lift  a  family  out  of  poverty. 

The  experience  of  poorly-educated  women 
who  are  currently  working  bears  this  out.  In 
1985,  over  half  of  the  working  women  who 
lacked  high  school  diplomas  held  jobs  that, 
on  a  full-time,  full-year  basis,  did  not  pay 
enough  to  support  the  median-size  AFDC 
family  of  three  above  the  poverty  threshold. 
The  earnings  prospects  for  AFDC  recipients 
are  likely  to  be  even  bleaker  than  those  of 
current  workers  because  AFDC  mothers 
have  less  in  the  way  of  experience  and  skills 
than  the  average  current  worker  and,  there- 
fore, can  not  commend  as  high  a  wage. 

Low  wages  is  not  the  only  reason  why  the 
earnings  prospects  for  welfare  recipients  are 
limited.  Many  may  find  It  difficult  to  work 
full-time  throughout  the  year  and  still  ful- 
fill their  family  responsibilities.  Over  half  of 
AFDC  parents  have  two  or  more  children  to 
care  for;  in  three-fifths  of  the  families  the 
youngest  child  is  a  pre-schooler  (imder  six 
years  of  age).  The  neighlwrhoods  in  which 
many  AFDC  recipients  live  lack  community 
facilities  that  provide  constructive  outlets 
for  chUdren;  some  are  sufficiently  danger- 
ous   environments    so    that    a    responsible 


•  The  views  expressed  In  this  testimony  are  those 
of  the  author  and  should  not  be  attributed  to  the 
trustees,  officers,  or  other  staff  members  of  the 
Brookings  Institution. 


parent  may  be  reluctant  to  leave  her  chil- 
dren unsupervised  after  school.  Day  care, 
summer  camp,  after-school  music  lessons, 
the  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  activi- 
ties that  middle-class  families  with  working 
mothers  rely  on  to  substitute  for  parental 
care  are  often  not  available  options  for  the 
low-income,  single,  working  parent. 

The  fact  that  many  AFDC  mothers  may 
not  be  able  to  work  full-time  throughout 
the  year  is  not  peculiar  to  this  group.  While 
a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  rising  lalKtr  force  participation  rates 
of  women  with  small  children,  less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
women  limit  the  numl)er  of  hours  that  they 
work.  Two-thirds  of  married  women  with 
children  under  six  worked  at  some  time 
during  1984.  However,  a  distinct  minority  of 
such  women— fewer  than  one  in  four- 
worked  full-time  throughout  the  year.  Some 
27  percent  worked  fewer  than  40  weeks 
during  the  year  and  24  percent  held  part- 
time  jot>s.  In  total,  close  to  two-thirds  of 
worthing  married  women  with  small  children 
did  not  work  full-time  throughout  the  year. 
Unemployment  is  a  third  reason  why  the 
earnings  prospects  for  AFDC  recipients  may 
l>e  limited.  Low-wage  Jobs  employing  un- 
skilled labor  tend  to  be  relatively  insecure 
even  in  the  l>est  of  economic  times.  Many 
such  jobs  are  in  small  firms  which  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  witlistand 
downturns  in  demand.  Layoffs,  therefore, 
are  more  frequent.  In  addition,  in  some  low- 
wage  Jobs  the  workers  face  the  choice  of 
quitting  or  being  fired  if  they  must  miss 
work  for  more  than  a  few  days.  These  jobs 
often  do  not  offer  paid  sick  leave  or  vaca- 
tions. Once  unemployed,  the  poorly-educat- 
ed, imuskilled  worker  is  likely  to  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  finding  a  new  job  and  may.  there- 
fore, remain  unemployed  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  Women  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  experience  three  to  four  times 
as  much  unemployment  as  those  who  have 
attended  college.  The  t>ottom  line  is  that 
the  welfare  recipient  who  does  fLid  a  job 
will  be  more  likely  than  the  average  worker 
to  experience  some  unemployment  during 
the  year. 

If  the  nation  expects  the  work-welfare  ini- 
tiatives to  significantly  Increase  self-suffi- 
ciency among  welfare  recipients,  more  must 
be  done  to  ensure  that  there  exist  strong  fi- 
nancial Incentives  to  work.  Those  who  work 
must  be  clearly  better  off  than  those  who 
remain  dependent.  This  will  require  action 
on  three  fronts. 

First,  the  overaU  economy  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  As  long  as  almost  7  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  unemployed  and  14  per- 
cent of  women  without  high  school  diplo- 
mas are  looking  for  work,  welfare  mothers 
are  going  to  have  a  difficult  time  competing 
for  the  jobs  that  are  available.  Much  would 
be  gained  If  the  overaU  unemployment  rat« 
could  be  reduced.  This  would  tighten  up  the 
low-skill  labor  market,  making  it  easier  for 
AFDC  mothers  to  find  and  keep  jobs.  A 
tighter  labor  market  would  also  push  up  the 
wages  for  low-skill  jobs. 

In  a  nation  that  has  had  a  difficult  time 
maintaining  both  high  employment  and  low 
inflation,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  rely  on  a 
healthy  economy  alone  to  provide  strong  fi- 
nancial incentives  for  welfare  recipients  to 
strive  for  self-sufficiency.  A  second  way  to 
strengthen  these  Incentives  Is  to  reduce  the 
barriers  that  AFDC  mothers  face  when  they 
consider  entering  the  labor  force.  One  im- 
pediment is  the  loss  of  the  health  Insurance 
coverage  that  welfare  recipients  are  provid- 
ed through  the  Medicaid  program.  Many 
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to  an  AFDC  mother  do  not 

group  health  insurance.  For  exam- 

1984  three-quarters  of  the  women 

in  the  service  sector  were  not  cov- 

„    an   employer-   or   union-provided 

Jealth  plan.  Of  women  who  worked 

in  jobs  that  paid  less  than  $10,000 

■,    57    percent    lacked    Job-related 

Insurance;  87  percent  of  women  who 

part-time  in  such  Jobs  did  not  have 

tiealth  coverage.  While  those  who 

AFDC  benefits  because  their  eam- 

are  covered  by  Medicaid  for  nine 

some  may  need  more  time  to  estab- 

in  the  labor  force  and  find 

.  and  affordable  health  insurance. 

care  is  a  second  impediment  that 

„t  the  participation  of  welfare  moth- 

;he  labor  force.  Several  states  have 

work-welfare  programs  which  have 

»d  the  provision  of  child  care,  but 

have  to  be  done  if  there  is  to  be  a 

increase  in  employment  of  wel- 

fs.  At  the  federal  level,  middle- 

ujiper-class   working   mothers   receive 

through  the  tax  code's  child  and 

it  care  credit.  However,  low-income 

mothers  have  not  received  much 

„„  this  provision  because  few  can 

)aid  child  care  and  because  the  credit 

i^ed  and  non-refundable.  In  1983,  less 

^  percent  of  the  tax  credit's  benefits 

famUies  with  incomes  below  $10,000. 

the  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform 

1986,  families  with  Incomes  below 

110  percent  of  the  poverty  thresh- 

„_  not  be  eligible  for  this  credit  be- 

hey  will  have  no  tax  liabilities  and 

is  not  refundable.  If  the  fraction 

„w.~    child   care    expenditures   were 

rom  30  to  50  percent  for  those  in  the 

Income  bracket  and  the  credit  were 

refundable,  AFDC  mothers  contem- 

work  could  be  helped  with  their 

expenses  in  a  simply  and  non-in- 

way. 

;hird  front  on  which  action  is  needed 
the  work  incentives  for  welfare 

is  wage  policy.   In  high-benefit 

the  earnings  from  a  low-wage  job 

A  be  much  more  than  the  assistance 

offered  by  welfare.  Few  of  these  jobs 

„_.,  to  keep  a  family  from  being  poor. 

ei  mings  for  a  full-time,  full-year  mini- 

vage  job  are  not  enough  to  keep  a 

with  one  ctiild  out  of  poverty.  A 

„  with  three  children  would  have  to 

n  lore  than  $5.25  per  hour  to  keep  her 

from  being  poor. 

ideal  way  to  increase  the  earnings  po- 
of AFDC  mothers  is  to  raise  their 
through  increased  education, 
„„  and  work  experience.  Some  of  the 
work-welfare  initiative  take  this  ap- 
_.  However,  such  policies  take  time, 
I  iroven  difficult  to  do  well,  and  often 
realistic   for  adults  who  are  not 
motivated. 
._^  awaiting  the  results  of  education 
t  -aining  programs,  more  direct  steps 
taken  to  boost  the  earnings  of  these 
One  option  is  an  hourly  wage  sub- 
that  which  Robert  I.  Lerman  of 
.^  University  has  proposed.*  Another 
expansion    of    the    existing    Earned 
Tax  Credit  (EITC).  There  are  two 
_.^„  of  relying  on  the  EITC:  first,  it 
I  lot  require  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
program  structure;  second,  it  offers 
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a  practical  method  of  adjusting  the  earnings 
of  low-income  workers  to  reflect  differences 
in  family  financial  responsibilities. 

When  the  modifications  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  are  fully  implemented 
in  1988,  the  EITC  will  provide  families  with 
dependent  children  a  14  percent  credit  on 
their  earnings  up  to  $6,210."  (See  pages  A-2 
to  A- 11  for  a  description  of  the  current 
EITC.)  The  maximimi  credit  of  $869  will  be 
reduced  by  $0.10  for  every  dollar  of  income 
the  family  has  over  $9,780.  Thus,  families 
will  receive  a  credit  imtil  their  incomes 
exceed  $18,470.  If  the  credit  is  larger  than 
the  family's  tax  UabUity,  the  excess  will  be 
refunded  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  effect,  the  EITC  is  an  earnings  supple- 
ment for  very  low-income  families  with  chil- 
dren because  such  families  do  not  have  tax 
liabilities  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
and,  therefore,  will  receive  their  EITC  as  a 
refund.  It  will  be  a  strong  inducement  to 
those  holding  low-wage,  part-time  jobs— the 
kind  of  jobs  that  many  AFDC  mothers  may 
find  most  readily  available.  For  example,  an 
AFDC  mother  who  takes  a  $4.00  per  hour 
job  win  receive  from  the  EITC  an  extra 
$0.56  per  hour  for  each  hour  that  she  works 
up  to  1,552  hours  a  year;  this  is  roughly 
three-quarters  time. 

However,  as  cutrently  structured,  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  EITC  Is  smaUer  rel- 
ative to  the  income  needs  of  large  families 
than  it  is  for  small  families.  This  is  the  case 
because  the  credit  does  not  vary  by  family 
size  although  the  amount  needed  to  keep  a 
family  out  of  poverty  rises  as  family  size  in- 
creases. Thus,  a  single  mother  with  one 
child  who  earns  just  enough  to  reach  the 
poverty  threshold  will  get  an  EITC  credit  of 
$869  In  1988,  while  a  mother  of  four  who 
earns  just  enough  to  bring  her  family's 
Income  up  to  the  poverty  line  will  get  a 
credit  of  less  than  half  that  amount.  For 
larger  families  with  poverty-level  earnings, 
the  EITC  does  not  even  offset  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  the  worker  must  pay  (see  pages 
A-4  to  A-7). 

If  the  EITC  were  modified  to  provide 
larger  credits  for  families  with  greater 
needs,  these  inequities  would  be  reduced, 
the  tax  system  would  be  more  effective  at 
reducing  poverty  among  the  working  popu- 
lation, and  the  welfare-dependent  popula- 
tion would  have  a  stronger  incentive  to 
enter  the  labor  force.  A  number  of  the 
study  commissions  and  task  forces  which 
have  examined  the  shortcomings  of  the  cur- 
rent welfare  system  have  reported  a  family 
size  adjustment  to  the  EITC  (see  page  A-1). 
One  straightforward  method  of  adjusting 
the  EITC  by  family  size  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  credit  rate  according  to  the 
number  of  dependent  children  in  the 
family.  The  current  rate  of  14  percent  could 
be  maintained  for  families  with  one  child, 
and  four  percentage  points  could  be  added 
for  each  additional  child.  Thus,  a  family 
with  two  children  would  receive  a  credit  of 
18  percent;  a  family  with  three  children  a 
credit  of  22  percent;  and  a  family  of  four  or 
more  children  a  credit  of  26  percent  (see 
pages  A-12  to  A-21  for  a  description  of  this 
alternative). 

This  modification  would  add  roughly  $250 
per  child  to  the  maximum  credit  that  a 
family  could  receive.  It  would  ensure  that, 
for  virtually  all,  the  EITC  would  offset  the 
social  security  taxes  that  poor  families  with 
children  were  required  to  pay.  It  would  also 
substantially  increase  the  likelihood  that  a 
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welfare  mother  with  several  children  could 
earn  enough  from  a  wage,  supplemented  by 
the  EITC,  to  leave  the  welfare  system. 

In  an  efficient  market  economy  such  as 
ours,  workers  are  paid  according  to  their 
productivity,  not  according  to  the  numbers 
of  mouths  they  must  feed.  For  those  with 
positive  tax  liabilities,  we  rely  on  the  per- 
sonal exemption  provision  in  the  tax  code  to 
ensure  that  large  families  have  more  dispos- 
able income  than  small  families  with  equal 
pre-tax  incomes.  In  1988,  this  exemption 
will  be  worth  $292.50  per  child  for  most 
families.  A  family  with  two  children  will  pay 
$292.50  less  in  federal  taxes  and,  therefore, 
have  that  much  more  income  to  spend  on 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  than 
the  family  who  earns  the  same  Income  but 
has  only  one  child.  By  adjusting  the  EITC 
by  family  size,  this  same  principle  can  be  ex- 
tended to  working  parents  who  do  not  earn 
enough  to  owe  federal  income  taxes. 

Such  a  reform  would  help  the  millions  of 
working  poor  in  this  nation.  It  would  also 
provide  a  greater  incentive  for  welfare  re- 
cipients to  work.  When  combined  with 
strong  economic  growth  and  a  reduction  in 
the  employment  barriers  facing  welfare  re- 
cipients, an  enhanced  EITC  could  help 
ensure  that  the  nation's  effort  to  substitute 
work  for  welfare  succeeds. 

Recent  Support  for  Varying  the  EITC  by 
Family  Size 

"We  also  recommend  that  the  EITC  be 
amended  to  increase  credits  for  larger  num- 
bers of  children."— "One  ChUd  in  Four," 
The  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
1986. 

"We  should  go  beyond  the  assistance  pro- 
vided to  the  working  poor  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  We  should  provide  fur- 
ther tax  relief  to  the  working  poor  by  vary- 
ing the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  by  family 
size  and  by  assuring  that  the  ratio  of  the 
tax  threshold  to  median  family  Income  be  at 
least  kept  constant  over  time."— "Ladders 
Out  Of  Poverty,"  The  Project  on  the  Wel- 
fare of  Families,  1986.  (Bruce  Babbitt  and 
Arthur  Fleming,  Co-chairs). 

"We  also  propose  that  the  EITC  vary  by 
family  size.  Under  the  new  tax  law,  the 
maximum  credit  a  family  can  claim  is  raised 
to  $800  by  1988  and  would  be  phased  out  for 
workes  earnings  between  $9,000  and  $17,000. 
While  this  is  an  Important  step.  It  does  not 
respond  adequately  to  the  needs  of  working 
poor  families,  especially  large  families. 

Varying  the  EITC  by  family  size  would  ap- 
proximate a  children's  allowance  for  low- 
income  families.  Every  industrialized  coun- 
try except  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
importance  of  children  through  some  sort 
of  universal  child  allowance.  Using  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  to  Increase  the 
earned  income  available  to  working-poor 
and  near-poor  families  will  bolster  the  ef- 
forts by  parents  to  support  their  children 
through  work."— "A  New  Social  Contract," 
Task  Force  on  Poverty  and  Welfare,  State 
of  New  York,  1986.  (Submitted  to  Governor 
Mario  M.  Cuomo). 

"The  EITC  could  be  modified  by  Introduc- 
ing a  "per  child"  factor.  For  example.  If  an 
eligible  family  has  three  children,  the 
amount  of  income  on  which  they  could  earn 
the  credit  would  Increase  accordingly."— 
'The  Family:  Preserving  America's  Future," 
White  House  Working  Group  on  the 
Family,  1986. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]  for 
taking  out  this  special  order  so  that  we  can 


discuss  more  fully  his  proposal  on  the  earned 
income  tax  credit. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  proposal  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  minimum  wage 
legislation,  because  if  the  goal  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  to  help  the  poor,  an  increase  in  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  would  do  a  much 
better  job  of  it  than  simply  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage. 

Virtually  every  analysis,  from  whatever 
source,  admits  that  a  significant  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  of  the  amount  being  pro- 
posed would  cost  jobs,  somewhere  between 
100,000  and  900,000.  These  would  be  jobs 
taken  away  from  the  poor  in  many  cases.  So 
you  would  be  increasing  the  income  of  some 
at  the  expense  of  jobs  for  others.  An  increase 
in  the  earned  income  tax  credit,  however, 
would  increase  the  income  of  low  income 
families  without  costing  jobs. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  would  not  assist  those 
low  income  families  with  large  numbers  of 
family  members  who  may  be  earning  slightly 
more  than  the  proposed  minimum,  but  still  not 
enough  to  support  their  families.  The  earned 
Income  tax  proposal,  adequately  on  the  other 
hand,  would  actually  increase  the  income 
level  of  such  families,  by  upwards  of  $2,500 
annually. 

This  is  a  proposal  that  should  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  minimum  wage  proposal, 
because  it  is  the  only  effective  way  we  can 
truly  assist  the  working  poor.  It  would  also  be 
an  important  incentive  under  welfare  reform  to 
help  move  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and 
into  the  workforce.  I  have  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  to  make  the  Petri  proposal  in  order 
in  connection  with  the  minimum  wage  bill,  and 
I  hope  It  will  do  so. 

I  would  ask  at  this  point  to  include  a  letter 
we  received  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  providing  cost  estimates  of  the 
Petri  proposal. 

OmcE  OP  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC.  April  18.  1988. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
Republican  Leader.   House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Leader:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  14th  in  which  you 
asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  raising  the  minimum 
wage  over  four  years  to  $5.05  an  hour,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  As  you  thought,  there  are  cer- 
tain programs  whose  expenses  would  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  Federal  budget  would  defi- 
nitely not  be  insulated  from  this  Increase. 

A  conservative  estimate  puts  the  direct 
effect  on  the  annual  budget  deficit  at  about 
$2V4  billion  by  1992,  when  the  final  stage  of 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
is  in  place.  This  consists  of  a  direct  increase 
In  outlays  of  $1.0  billion,  and  a  loss  of  $1.4 
billion  in  tax  receipts  because  fewer  young 
and  unskilled  workers  will  be  employed.  The 
total  budget  costs  are  likely  to  be  several 
times  larger  than  the  direct  budget  costs 
when  the  Indirect  (ripple)  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  higher  minimum  wage  are 
taken  Into  account. 

We  have  Identified  five  areas  where  out- 
lays would  be  directly  affected  by  a  higher 
minimum  age:  the  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Program,  the  CoUege- 
Work  Study  Program.  Community  Service 
Employment  for  Older  Americans,  unem- 


ployment Insurance  l)enefits.  and  DOD  pay- 
ments to  employees  paid  out  of  receipts 
from  business  transacted  at  post  exchanges 
and  the  like.  The  combined  Increase  In 
annual  outlays  for  these  areas  Is  about  $1 
blUion  by  1992. 

A  higher  minimum  wage  would  also  have 
direct  effects  on  the  revenue  side  of  the 
budget.  The  most  serious  consequence  of  a 
higher  minimum  wage  would  be  to  hold 
down  employment  of  young  and  Inexperi- 
enced workers.  We  estimate  that  by  1992. 
when  the  proposed  legislation  takes  full 
effect,  employment  for  workers  aged  16  to 
24  would  be  lower  by  roughly  850,000  Jol)s. 
These  lost  jobs  will  raise  the  already  high 
teenage  unemployment  by  about  3  percent- 
age points,  reversing  the  gains  of  the  last  six 
years.  They  represent  lost  wages  and  lost 
opportunities  for  young  workers.  Lost  wages 
also  mean  lost  Federal  revenues.  The  de- 
cline In  annual  Federal  income  and  payroll 
tax  receipts  l)ecause  of  this  lost  Income 
equals  $1.4  billion  in  1992. 

In  addition  to  the  above  direct  effects, 
there  are  potentially  large  indirect  (ripple) 
effects  that  could  widen  the  budget  deficit 
further.  Workers  who  earn  more  than  the 
minimum  wage  may  seek  wage  increases  to 
restore,  at  least  partially,  the  differential 
they  previously  enjoyed  relative  to  mini- 
mum wage  workers.  These  second-round 
wage  increases  could  lead  to  increases  in  in- 
flation, especially  if  no  action  is  taken  by 
the  monetary  authorities  to  offset  it. 
Higher  inflation  will  raise  the  costs  of  enti- 
tlement programs.  In  the  case  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  a  higher  minimum  wage 
would  raise  annual  program  costs  by  an  esti- 
mated $3/4  billion  by  1992.  Procurement  ex- 
penses are  likely  to  rise  as  well.  The  pro- 
curement budget  is  $200  billion,  so  even 
minor  Increases  In  average  prices  have  sig- 
nificant budgetary  consequences.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  proposed  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  raises  the  average  price  of  goods 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  by  as 
little  as  0.5  percent.  It  would  raise  procure- 
ment costs  by  $1  billion. 

If  the  monetary  authorities  resist  the  in- 
flationary pressures,  output  and  employ- 
ment will  be  reduced  beyond  the  direct  ef- 
fects of  the  increase  in  minimum  wage.  This 
would  lead  to  further  increases  in  the  defi- 
cit. A  numl)er  of  estimates  have  been  made 
of  these  budget  effects  using  major  macro- 
economic  models  of  the  economy.  Depend- 
ing on  the  wage-price  interactions  and  the 
specific  response  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
the  potential  inflationary  pressures,  the 
budget  deficit  Increase  Is  In  the  range  of  $4 
to  $9  blUion  by  1992. 

In  simMnary,  the  proposed  minimum  wage 
legislation  Is  likely  to  raise  the  budget  defi- 
cit by  at  least  $2Vi  bUlion.  The  total  direct 
and  indirect  effects  on  the  budget  could  be 
two  to  four  times  higher. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Miller  III, 

Director. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "tinker- 
ers"  are  at  it  again— this  time  here  on  the  Hill 
with  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

In  the  House,  several  options  are  being 
marketed:  One  such  option  is  to  hike  the  mini- 
mum wage  four  steps  from  the  present  $3.35 
rate  to  $5.05  per  hour  by  1991.  Another 
option  would  push  the  rate  to  $4  by  1990,  still 
another  would  go  to  $4.35.  In  a  similar  vein, 
some  suggest  increasing  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  for  full-time,  minimum  wage  workers 
with  families. 


I  believe  that  our  minimum  wage  could 
stand  an  increase.  After  all,  nothing  has  been 
done  since  1981.  But  the  big  questk>n  is  how 
much.  Clearly,  the  cost  of  living  has  outpaced 
this  statk:  figure.  As  a  result  the  "purchasing 
power"  of  the  4.7  million  minimum  wage  earn- 
ers— which  is  less  than  5  percent  of  the  wcxk- 
forcie — is  considerably  less  than  it  was  7  years 
ago.  In  fac:t  I've  found  the  attitude  among 
some  to  be,  "Why  work  for  a  living  when  you 
can  make  nrrore  on  welfare?"  Obviously,  put- 
ting more  money  into  the  pockets  of  those 
struggling  under  or  around  the  poverty  line 
helps  those  who  are  barely  making  it  from 
going  over  tfra  edge. 

Many  of  the  owners  of  smaller  businesses 
in  my  district— the  southern  tier  of  New  York 
State — have  tokJ  me  in  tfie  last  few  months 
that  a  large  increase  coukl  cripple  ttieir  oper- 
ations— and  along  with  this,  hurt  a  lot  of  jok>s 
in  our  area.  And  the  argument  goes,  what 
go(Xl  is  a  higher  wage  if  the  jobs  don't  exist? 
So,  I've  been  asking  is  it  possible  to  straddle 
both  needs— increase  the  minimum  wage  to 
help  those  living  t>elow  the  poverty  level  with- 
out shocking  our  businesses  and  forcing  lay- 
offs? I  think  it  is.  But  the  balance  between 
what  to  do  to  help  those  in  need  and  what  it 
takes  to  provide  jobs  is  very  delicate.  Our 
thnjst  here  then  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
human  lives  involved,  yet  appropriate  to  main- 
tain this  economy's  uneasy  tialance. 

How  do  we  do  this?  First,  I  believe  we  can 
increase  tfie  wage  in  smaller,  mote  sustain- 
able steps  to  give  our  smaller  businesses  at 
least  the  room  to  adjust.  Then— if  our  prime 
aim  is  to  help  the  neediesl— wtiy  not  nudge 
up  the  existing  earned  income  tax  credit  for 
low-income  workers  who  support  families? 
This  acts  as  a  progressive  wage  supplement 
for  the  low-income  worker  and  encourages 
people  to  work  while  taking  the  total  burden  of 
an  increase  from  the  shoulders  of  business, 
and  ultimately,  the  consumer. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  The  tax  credit 
wori(S  this  way:  If  a  full-time  vrorker  who  main- 
tains a  home  with  one  or  more  chiWren  earns 
$5,7(X)  in  wages,  under  the  present  law  he  or 
she  is  entitled  to  an  $800  cash  refund  from 
the  government— even  if  he  or  she  doesn't 
even  owe  any  taxes.  This  is  done  on  a  sliding 
scale.  The  more  a  family  earner  makes,  the 
less  he  receives  as  a  refund.  Now,  under  ttie 
new  proposal,  a  person  with  one  child  might 
earn  as  much  as  $7,100  a  year  and  get  an 
even  higher  refund — mayt)e  in  the  range  of 
$1,000. 

What  this  plan  would  do  is  link  the  amount 
a  family  worker  receives  to  the  number  of  de- 
pendents in  his  or  her  household.  For  exam- 
ple, a  working  mother  of  four  might  receive  a 
$2,5(X)  refund — the  new  refund  ceiling.  The 
present  ceiling  is  around  $800.  The  trouble,  of 
course,  with  this  approach,  is  that  it  costs  the 
Government  money— atxxrt  $1.5  billton  more 
a  year,  according  to  the  (Congressional  Budget 
Office.  But  that  cost  would,  I  assume,  be  at 
least  partially  offset  by  a  drop  in  the  welfare 
population.  That's  important,  t(X5. 

Now  this  can  get  awfully  confusing,  but  in 
the  last  analysis,  I  have  to  believe  that  such  a 
tax  credit  change  would  put  money  where  it  is 
needed  the  most.  Census  data  tells  us  that 
atx>ut  one-third  of  those  earning  the  minimum 
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4119  has  a  goal  klentKal  to  increasing 

wage:  it  would  provide  direct  fi- 

assistance  to  workers  at  ttie  txjttom 

the  economic  ladder.  And,  it  would  ac- 

that  goal  without  throwing  thousands 
work  or  endangering  the  competitive- 
our  Natkin. 
4119  woukJ  increase  after-tax  eam- 

take-home  pay  that  buys  groceries 
by  revamping  and  expanding  the 

of  the   U.S  tax  code  called   the 
income  tax  credit" 

innovative  approach  does  more  than 
service  to  solving  the  problems  of  the 

poor.  It  targets  the  assistance  to 
vtK)  really  need  it.  without  putting  their 
risk. 

like  to  make  a  part  of  the  record,  a 
editorial  I  wrote  on  the  Petri  proposal, 

A  Better  Way  to  Help  the  Working 


all  my  colleagues  to  break  out  of  ttie 
that  exists  regarding  the  minimum 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage  is  not  a 
Numerous  studies  cleariy  demon- 

that  raising  the  minimum  wage  throws 
skilled  and  unskilled  employee  out 
.  However,  no  study  illustrates  this 
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Expinding  and  reshaping  the  earned 
iricom  3  tax  credit  provides  us  with  a  credible, 
worka  )le  and  better  alternative.  I  urge  my  col- 
Ieagu4  s  to  support  it 


I  would  also  like  to  include  information  on 
the  effect  of  mininum  wage  increases  on  nurs- 
ing home  costs. 

Mrs.  Samuzl  James  Brown,  Jr.. 

Oiutonia,  NC,  ApHl  25.  1988. 
Hon.  Cass  Ballenger. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  BAUXNcrR,  My  son  is  retarded 
but  he  works  every  day  and  he  Is  self  sup- 
porting. He  works  for  a  Janitorial  service 
and  his  pay  is  probably  little  more  than  the 
present  minimum  wage.  Rodney's  work  pro- 
duction is  not  worth  more  than  that  and  If 
the  federal  government  keeps  raising  the 
minimum  wage,  employers  will  keep  cutting 
back  on  their  employees  and  demanding 
more  production— and  l)etter  producers. 
There  won't  be  any  Jobs  for  the  Rodneys  or 
the  untrained  school  kids.  Please  vote 
against  raising  the  minimum  wage. 
Yours  truly. 

Ruth  Brown. 

[From  The  Charlotte  Observer.  Apr.  16, 
1988] 
A  Better  Way  to  Help  the  Working  Poor. 
<By  U.S.  Rep.  Cass  Ballenger) 
Washington.— If  Congress  wants  to  raise 
the  price  of  a  Big  Mac  and  put  a  lot  of  teen- 
agers out  of  work,  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage. 

If  it  wants  to  aid  the  working  poor— those 
who  need  and  deserve  a  helping  hand— the 
most  sensible  solution  is  one  offered  by 
Congresseman  Tom  Petri,  R.-Wisc. 

Congressman  Petri's  proposal  has  a  goal 
identical  to  increasing  the  minimum  wage: 
It  would  provide  direct  financial  assistance 
to  workers  at  the  Iwttom  nuig  of  the 
income  ladder.  And  it  would  accomplish 
that  goal  without  a  harmful  impact  on 
American  competitiveness. 

Unfortunately,  it  now  appears  unlikely 
that  Congress  will  have  a  chance  to  debate 
the  merits  of  these  two  quite  different  pro- 
dosslIs 

Instead,  it  will  probably  have  only  the 
option  of  voting  for  or  against  a  bill  drafted 
by  Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins,  D.- 
Calif., which  would  increase  the  minlmimi 
wage  from  $3.35  to  $5.05  an  hour  by  1992. 

Congress  last  amended  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  1977.  raising  the  federal 
minimun  wage  more  than  46%  over  a  four- 
year  period.  The  last  25-cent  increase  went 
into  effect  in  1982. 

Those  who  favor  the  current  proposed  in- 
crease argue  that  raising  the  minimum  wage 
benefits  low-paid,  unskilled  and  entry-level 
workers.  They  would  reduce  poverty  by 
simply  paying  a  higher  base  wage. 

Does  that  make  sense?  Well,  at  first  blush 
it  certainly  sounds  reasonable. 

But  if  the  solution  to  poverty  is  that 
simple,  why  stop  at  a  $5.05  minimum  wage? 
Let's  raise  it  to  $20  an  hour  and  guarantee 
every  entry  level,  low-skilled  worker  $40,000 
a  year. 

Ridiculous?  Of  course,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same. 

mNIHUM  WAGE  HIKE'S  COST 

The  fact  is  that  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  has  its  costs.  It  is  estimated,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  1977  action  by  Congress  result- 
ed in: 

The  direct  loss  of  644.000  Jobs.  These  were 
marginal  jobs  eliminated  by  employers  in  an 
effort  to  hold  the  line  on  overall  lalwr  costs. 

Unmeasured  "disemployment."  This 
means  that  many  jobs  were  not  created  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  justified  under  the 
higher  minimum  wage. 


Inflation:  as  much  as  a  6.5%  increase  in 
the  rate  of  inflation  over  a  four-year  period. 
If  a  minimum  wage  increase  puts  more 
people  out  of  work,  reduces  the  number  of 
new  jobs  and  causes  the  cost  of  products 
and  services  to  increase,  who  benefits? 

A  study  published  in  American  Economic 
Review  states: 

"There  is  practicaUy  no  evidence  that 
minimum  wage  rate  provisions  increase  the 
earnings  or  improve  the  poverty  position  of 
the  least  educated  .  .  .  Thus  the  minimum 
wage  policy  appears  to  be  a  poor  policy  with 
effects  that  often  have  been  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented." 

The  Minimum  Wage  Study  Commission, 
established  by  Congress  In  1977.  noted  that 
nine  out  of  10  U.S.  families  are  worse  off 
when  the  minimum  wage  is  increased. 

These  are  views  not  only  embraced  by  a 
conservative,  business-oriented  congressman 
from  North  Carolina.  They  also  reflect  the 
editorial  position  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  often  represents  the  opinion  of  some- 
what more  liberal  thinkers. 

Congressman  Petri's  bill,  called  the  Job 
Enhancement  for  Families  Act  (House  Reso- 
lution 4119),  attacks  the  root  problem  of  the 
working  poor.  It  increases  after-tax  earn- 
ings, the  take-home  pay  that  buys  groceries 
and  clothes. 

His  bill  would  revamp  and  expand  a  provi- 
sion of  the  U.S  tax  code  caUed  the  "earned 
income  tax  credit."  This  is  also  known  as 
the  "negative  income  tax." 
Here's  how  it  works: 

A  family  with  one  child  that  earns,  say. 
$8,000  a  year  would  normally  pay  income 
taxes  of  just  over  $1,000.  Under  the  Petri 
plan,  this  family  would  be  entitled  to  a  tax 
credit  of  $1,500.  or  an  amount  in  excess  of 
their  taxes.  This  family's  tax  obligation 
would  be  reduced  to  zero.  Each  week,  that 
family  would  have  an  extra  $90-plus  a 
month  to  pay  for  essentials  of  everyday 
living. 

The  tax  credit  would  be  phased  out  be- 
tween incomes  of  $8,000  and  $18,000  a  year. 
Those  who  need  help  the  most  would  get 
the  most  help. 

Thus  Congressman  Petri's  proposal  would 
accomplish  the  stated  goal  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage- 
without  putting  Jobs  at  risk  or  threatening 
U.S.  business  competitiveness. 

PETRI  PLAN  PAYS  OFF 

The  estimated  direct  cost  of  this  plan  to 
the  federal  govenunent,  in  terms  of  lost  tax 
revenue,  is  put  at  between  $1.5  billion  and 
$2  billion  a  year. 

But  there  are  also  savings.  The  tax  credit 
would  be  considered  income  in  calculating 
welfare  benefits,  including  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  With  the 
federal  share  of  AFDC,  food  stamps  and 
Medicare  costs  now  costing  some  $50  billion 
a  year,  only  3  to  4%  of  that  figure  would 
have  to  be  saved  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Petri  proposal. 

The  direct  loss  of  revenue  under  the  Petri 
plan  has  the  further  advantage  of  forcing 
Congress  to  face  up  to  its  pledge  to  balance 
benefits  and  costs  under  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  guidelines.  That's  tough  medicine, 
but  it's  far  more  responsible  than  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  whose  greater— and 
more  far-reaching— impact  is  cleverly 
hidden  in  nearly  every  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  I  intend  to 
vote  against  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  I  will  do  so  because  it  would  hurt  the 
people  it  is  supposed  to  help,  not  to  mention 


those  who  would  suffer  by  its  concealed  in- 
flationary affect. 

But  there  is  an  alternative  that  would 
truly  help  the  working  poor,  without  creat- 
ing a  new  spiral  of  inflation  and  putting 
young  fast-food  workers  out  of  work. 

During  the  coming  weeks  I  will  urge  my 
coUeagues  in  Washington  to  consider  Join- 
ing in  support  of  Congressman  Petri's  pro- 
posal. It  deserves  the  thoughtful  and  seri- 
ous consideration  that  it  probably  won't  get. 
Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  support  for  legislation,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Tom  Petri  of  Wisconsin, 
that  would  help  working  low-income  families. 
The  Job  Enhancement  For  Families  Act  would 
increase  the  earned  income  tax  credit  for  low- 
income  people  to  encourage  them  to  support 
their  families  through  work  rather  than  through 
welfare. 

I  have  written  an  article,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Marysville  Journal-Tribune  of 
Marysville.  OH  and  the  Circleville  Herald  of 
Orcleville,  OH.  that  outlines  my  support  for 
this  legislation.  I  submit  the  article  for  inclu- 
sion in  today's  Record: 
[From  the  Circleville  Herald.  Mar.  30. 1988] 
Mike  DeWine— Washington  Report 
Most  of  us  would  agree  that  helping 
people  on  welfare  find  and  keep  useful  jobs 
is  the  best  way  to  cut  poverty  and  reduce 
welfare  costs. 

But  in  some  cases,  low-income  families 
make  more  money  on  welfare  than  they 
make  on  the  job.  Some  find  that  their  skills 
do  not  enable  them  to  earn  as  much  as  they 
could  receive  on  welfare.  Others  remain 
caught  in  a  welfare  trap,  facing  financial 
penalties  for  trying  to  escape. 

These  situations  discourage  many  low- 
income  people  from  entering  the  work  force. 
As  a  society,  we  need  to  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  economic  incentives  for  America's 
working  poor  and  for  those  who  are  trying 
to  get  off  welfare. 

The  Job  Enhancement  For  Families  Act. 
introduced  by  Congressman  Tom  Petri  of 
Wisconsin,  would  go  a  long  way  to  help 
working  low-income  families.  This  legisla- 
tion would  increase  and  reform  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC),  which  is  a  wage 
supplement  for  workers  who  are  trying  to 
support  families  on  low  incomes. 

Under  current  law,  the  EITC  is  a  tax 
credit  of  14  percent  of  the  first  $5,714 
earned  by  an  eligible  person  who  maintains 
a  home  for  one  or  more  children.  Those  who 
earn  under  $17,000  are  eligible  for  the 
credit,  and  the  maximum  credit  is  $800. 

The  Job  Enhancement  For  Families  Act 
would  increase  the  tax  credit  based  on  need 
which  would  be  determined  by  family  size. 
This  legislation  would  increase  the  tax 
credit  for  each  additional  chUd,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,500  for  a  family  with  four 
or  more  children. 

According  to  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
the  Economics  of  Taxation,  expanding  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  for  the  working 
poor  "encourages  job  creation,  helps  those 
workers  most  who  need  the  most  help,  and 
reduces  government  spending." 

This  legislation  would  help  low-income 
people  support  their  families  by  working 
rather  than  through  welfare.  I  believe  it's 
better  to  supplement  the  wages  of  workers 
than  it  is  to  have  these  same  people  drop 
out  of  the  work  force  so  they  can  receive 
more  money  through  welfare  programs. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  benefit 
low-income  families,  taxpayers,  and  the 
economy. 


[From  the  Marysville  Journal-Tribune,  Apr. 
1,  1988] 

Helping  the  Working  Poor 
Most    of   us    would   agree    that    helping 
people  on  welfare  find  and  keep  useful  jobs 
is  the  best  way  to  cut  poverty  and  reduce 
welfare  costs. 

But  in  some  cases,  low-income  families 
make  more  money  on  welfare  than  they 
make  on  the  job.  Some  find  that  their  skills 
do  not  enable  them  to  earn  as  much  as  they 
could  receive  on  welfare.  Others  remain 
caught  in  a  welfare  trap,  facing  financial 
penalties  for  trying  to  escape. 

These  situations  discourage  many  low- 
income  people  from  entering  the  work  force. 
As  a  society,  we  need  to  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  economic  Incentives  for  America's 
working  poor  and  for  those  who  are  trying 
to  get  off  welfare. 

The  Job  Enhancement  For  Families  Act, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Tom  Petri  of 
Wisconsin,  would  go  a  long  way  to  help 
working  low-income  families.  This  legisla- 
tion would  increase  and  reform  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC).  which  Is  a  wage 
supplement  for  workers  who  are  trying  to 
support  families  on  low  incomes. 

Under  current  law.  the  EITC  is  a  tax 
credit  of  14  percent  of  the  first  $5,714 
earned  by  an  eligible  person  who  maintains 
a  home  for  one  or  more  children.  Those  who 
earn  under  $17,000  are  eligible  for  the 
credit,  and  the  maximum  credit  is  $800. 

The  Job  Enhancement  For  Families  Act 
would  increase  the  tax  credit  based  on  need 
which  would  be  determined  by  family  size. 
This  legislation  would  increase  the  tax 
credit  for  each  additional  child,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,500  for  a  family  with  four 
or  more  children. 

According  to  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
the  Economics  of  Taxation,  expanding  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  for  the  working 
poor  "encourages  job  creation,  helps  those 
workers  most  who  need  the  most  help,  and 
reduces  government  spending." 

This  legislation  would  help  low-income 
people  support  their  families  by  working 
rather  than  through  welfare.  I  believe  It's 
better  to  supplement  the  wages  of  workers 
that  it  is  to  have  these  same  people  drop  out 
of  the  work  force  so  they  can  receive  more 
money  through  welfare  programs. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  benefit 
low-Income  families,  taxpayers,  and  the 
economy. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Petri],  for  his  leadership  in  sponsoring  this 
special  order  on  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
earned  income  tax  credit.  As  Members  of 
Congress  review  the  current  minimum  wage 
legislation  (H.R.  1834),  I  believe  we  must 
carefully  evaluate  the  economic  and  social 
costs  of  such  a  proposal. 

At  great  risk  of  inflation,  we  have  devalued 
our  currency  in  order  to  increase  our  competi- 
tiveness internationally.  Thus  far  it  has  been 
effective,  but  we  must  not  ignore  the  serious 
inflationary  pressures  this  Nation  continues  to 
face.  To  undermine  those  efforts  by  a  50-per- 
cent upthrust  in  our  wage  structure  is  lunatic, 
yet  that  is  what  the  minimum  wage  bill  would 
do,  since  its  wage  increases  would  quickly  be 
followed  by  like  percentage  increases  in 
higher  parts  of  the  wage  structure  to  maintain 
skill  differentials.  Cleariy  a  wortcer's  wage  is 
valued  not  only  for  its  purchasing  power,  but 
also  for  the  relative  status  it  implies. 
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Another  extremely  important  issue  relevant 
to  det>ates  on  the  mimimum  wage  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  that  wage  and  the  poverty 
level.  Study  after  study  shows  that  only  a  very 
low  percentage  of  workers  at  or  immediately 
above  the  minimum  wage  are  from  poverty 
households.  Economists  at  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  have  estimated  that  among 
those  pakj  $3.35  in  March  1985,  only  18.5 
percent  were  in  families  bek>w  the  poverty 
level. 

In  fact,  the  minimum  wage  is  plainly  for 
most  an  introductory  wage  for  teenagers  and 
part  timers.  In  March  1985,  teenagers  held 
almost  one-third  of  all  jobs  paying  the  mini- 
mum wage.  According  to  1984  wage  data, 
only  18  percent  of  minimum  wage  earners  re- 
ported having  worked  full  time,  year-round,  as 
compared  with  59  percent  of  the  workers  with 
wage  rates  above  the  minimum. 

For  numerous  reasons,  raising  ttie  minimum 
wage  would  not  be  the  t>est  way  to  aid  the 
working  poor.  Too  many  workers  would  lose 
their  jobs  or  lose  job  opportunities.  While  esti- 
mates vary,  several  studies  have  concluded 
that  if  the  minimum  wage  is  increased  from 
$3.35  to  $5.05  over  4  years  as  proposed  by 
H.R.  1834.  as  many  as  500,000  jobs  may  be 
lost  This  legislation  would  also  add  an  esti- 
mated 0.2  to  0.3  percentage  points  to  the 
annual  inflation  rate.  For  the  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  mimimum  wage  earners  who  are  in 
poverty  households,  let  us  assist  them  without 
destroying  the  whole  economy. 

Instead  of  following  a  foolhardy  and  infla- 
tionary approach,  let  us  provide  targeted  as- 
sistance to  that  population.  A  restructuring  of 
the  existing  earned  income  tax  credit  [EITC]  is 
the  ideal  solution,  and  a  lot  less  expensive 
overall.  An  expanded  EITC,  which  would  pro- 
vide a  direct  wage  supplement  based  on 
family  size,  cleariy  offers  a  mechanism  for  put- 
ting more  money  into  the  pockets  of  kjw-wage 
workers.  EITC  could  be  estimated  in  advance 
and  added  to  the  recipient's  regular  paycheck. 
In  expressing  support  of  EITC,  a  New  Yori< 
Times  editorial  noted,  "Congress  owes  the 
working  poor  well-designed  help,  not  a  well-in- 
tentioned illusion"  like  an  increased  minimum 
wage.  I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  support  Mr.  Petri's  EITC  propos- 
al as  an  effective  alternative  to  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  interested 
in  seeing  some  articles  on  this  issue. 

I  include  these  articles  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12.  1988] 
Minimum  Wage:  A  Perverse  Policy 
(By  John  Raisian  and  George  J.  Stigler) 
Palo     Alto,     Calif.— Congress     appears 
ready  to  approve  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  a  perverse  policy  that  hurts 
the  low-income  families  it  seeks  to  help.  A 
bill  calling  for  a  $5.05  minimum  recently 
passed   the    House    Education    and   Lalwr 
Committee,  and  a  similar  bill  calling  for 
$4.65  is  pending  in  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Adding  to  the  momentum,  54  economists 
wrote  a  letter  to  Congress  in  support  of  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  from  the  cur- 
rent $3.35  an  hour  to  $4.65,  and  thereafter 
pegging  the  minimum  to  one-half  of  the  av- 
erage hourly  wage  for  nonsupervisory  work- 
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Cbngress  and  the  public  should  not 
however,  that  this  letter  puts  forth 
iii4Jority  view  among  economists. 

ct,  the  contention  of  the  54  that  a 

minimum  wage  would  not  ralsc  the 

rate  appreciably  Is  at  odds 

..  opinion  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 

tf  economists,  who  were  surveyed  on 

question  in  the  May  1979  issue  of  the 

m  Economic  Review.  Moreover,  the 

to  consider  the  potential  effect  on 
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54  economists  see  the  minimum  wage 
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Abotit  these  5  million,  census  figures  teU 
us  th  s  following:  58  percent  were  between 
the  n  les  of  16  and  24;  76  percent  were  not 
the  h  sads  of  a  household;  65  percent  were 
part-t  me  workers;  81  percent  were  in  fami- 
lies w  th  income  above  the  Federal  poverty 
line;  0  percent  were  in  families  that  had 
one  o  more  other  workers;  and,  most  signif- 
icant, only  2.3  percent  were  both  full-time, 
full-ytar  workers  and  in  families  below  the 
poverty  line.  Thus,  the  typical  mini- 
grage  worker  is  yoimg,  not  the  head  of 

hoisehold,  working  part-time  and  not  in 


the  sake  of  the  affected  workers.  Con- 
should  oppose  the  minimum  wage  inl- 
Low  incomes  should  be  combatted 
that  raise  the  productivity  of 
paid  workers,  not  by  overpricing  the 
services  to  employers. 


[Ffom  the  Atlanta  DaUy  World.  Oct.  8, 
19871 
Sats  MnmfiTM  Wage  Iscrease  Tied 
TO  Poverty 
malysis  of  the  mip'"'""'  wage  and  the 
if  poverty  in  America  shows  a  strong 
between    minimum    wage    in- 
and  increases  in  poverty. 

to  Professor  James  Bennett  of 
Mason   University,   increasing   the 
miniT^iim  wage  by  $1.00  would  increase  the 
poverty  by  1.56  percent. 

is  presently  considering  leglsla- 

which  would  increase  the  minimum 

wage  [by  $1.35  to  $4.65  an  hour  over  the  next 

years  and  index  it  thereafter  to  50% 

average  hourly  wage. 
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Testimony  supporting  the  legislation  has 
relied  heavily  on  the  fact  that  a  single  wage 
earner  earning  the  minimum  wage  does  not 
earn  enough  to  support  a  family  above  the 
federally  established  poverty  level. 

The  new  analysis  was  requested  by  the 
Public  Service  Research  Council  when  re- 
cently released  poverty  figures  showed  that 
poverty  declined  during  years  in  which  the 
minimum  wage  was  not  increased  and  in- 
creased when  it  was  Increased. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  CD- 
MA), the  author  of  the  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage,  David  Denholm, 
the  President  of  the  Public  Service  Re- 
search Council,  said  that  while  the  relation- 
ship between  increased  minimum  wages  and 
Increased  poverty  was  clear,  the  reason  for 
it  was  not.  Denholm  suggested  that  the  cost 
of  goods  and  services  upon  which  low 
income  families  depend  may  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  minimum  wage  increases  than 
others.  He  cited  a  study  which  showed  that 
a  20  percent  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
only  increased  the  income  of  the  lowest 
income  families  by  .02  percent  and  conclud- 
ed that  the  consequences  of  a  minimum 
wage  Increase  for  America's  poor  will  be 
negative. 

The  Public  Service  Research  Council, 
which  opposes  the  minimum  wage  increase 
proposal,  contends  that  it  is  being  pushed 
by  organized  labor  to  "use  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect  itself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  its  labor  cartel  activity  by  reduc- 
ing competition  from  low  wage  earners." 

The  Public  Service  Research  Council  is  a 
national  citizens'  organization  concerned 
with  the  Influence  of  unions  on  public 
policy  and  is  the  sponsor  of  Americans 
Against  Union  Control  of  Government. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Nov.  22, 

1987] 

Raisimg  Minimum  Wage  Helps  Poor  Very 

Little,  Phopessor  Argues 

(By  John  Cunnlff ) 

New  York.— The  professor  offered  many 
reasons  why  the  minimum  wage  shouldn't 
be  raised  precipitously,  but  one  of  them 
sounded  particularly  ironic.  Such  increases, 
he  said,  seldom  help  those  who  need  the 
money. 

"Impossible,"  said  a  listener.  "Isn't  it  obvi- 
ous that  those  lowest  on  the  pay  scale  are 
most  in  need  of  more  money?" 

Probably,  he  said,  but  the  minimum  wage 
usually  doesn't  go  to  the  minimum-income 
households.  In  fact,  he  said,  it  seldom  goes 
to  them.  Most  of  the  money,  he  contended, 
ends  up  in  the  pockets  of  famUies  with 
above-average  incomes. 

"The  minimum  wage  Is  earned  primarily 
by  secondary  earners'  from  above-median 
income  families,"  he  stated  firmly.  Then  he 
dropped  this  bomb: 

"In  the  retail  industry,  a  major  employer 
of  lower-wage  workers,  70  percent  of  the  re- 
cipients come  from  families  with  incomes 
more  than  200  percent  above  the  threshold 
poverty  level." 

Professor  William  C.  Dunkelberg,  econo- 
mist and  dean  of  Temple  University's 
School  of  Business  and  Management,  has  a 
penchant  for  puncturing  popular  assump- 
tions, and  this  is  one  of  his  pets. 

According  to  his  estimates,  low-income 
workers  account  for  little  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  workers  earning  the  minimum 
wage.  Thus,  he  argues,  a  higher  minimum 
wage  cannot  effectively  redistribute  income 
to  the  poor. 

A  second  defense  of  proposed  minimum 
wage  increases— to  $3.85  an  hour  to  $4.25  to 


$4.65  over  the  next  three  years— is  that  the 
cost  Is  small.  No  way,  says  Dunkelberg. 

Conservatively,  he  said,  such  Increases 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  $9  billion  or  $10  bil- 
lion from  the  gross  national  product  by 
1990,  an  increase  in  the  inflation  rate  of  0.2 
percent  to  0.3  percent,  and  an  increase  in 
the  jobless  rate. 

While  he  conceded  that  in  percentage 
terms  any  increase  might  be  small,  it  might 
not  be  in  actual  numbers,  since  any  increase 
at  aU  in  the  Jobless  rate  applies  to  a  base  of 
110  million  workers. 

And  who,  he  asked,  do  you  think  gets  hurt 
by  those  "slightly"  higher  jobless  rates? 
"Not  us,"  he  said,  to  his  listener. 

Who,  then?  "Just  those  with  few  skills, 
poor  educations,  unlucky  draws  in  the  ge- 
netic lottery  and  young  people,"  he  an- 
swered. And  for  most  of  these  people,  "the 
loss  of  jobs  and  Job  opportunities  becomes 
critical." 

Such  increases  also  would  hurt  small  busi- 
nesses, often  considered  the  primary  creator 
of  jobs.  He  was  asked  how,  and  among  the 
reasons  he  offered,  this  one  stood  out: 

'Small  firms  often  are  started  with  under 
$20,000  in  capital.  An  Increase  of  $1  in  the 
minimum  wage  for  such  a  firm  with  two 
minimum  wage  employees  would  wipe  out 
20  percent  or  more  of  the  capital  of  half  the 
new  small  firms  starting  in  any  given  year." 

In  response  to  a  higher  minimum  wage, 
many  such  companies  would  eliminate 
entry-level  jobs. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  for  taking  this  time 
to  discuss  a  vitally  important  issue  that  will 
come  before  the  House  In  the  next  several 
weeks.  I  am  referring  to  efforts  to  increase  the 
Federal  minimun  wage  from  $3.35  to  $5.05 
over  the  next  4  years.  As  I  am  sure  that  all  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  this  is  an  extremely 
emotional  issue.  I  would  like  to  take  time  now 
to  look  at  some  of  the  facts  surrounding  this 
issue. 

Supporters  of  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
argue  this  increase  on  two  grounds.  First,  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  $3.35  wage  has 
shrunk  considerably  since  1981  and  thus 
should  be  Increased  to  cover  inflation. 
Second,  that  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
will  help  people  pull  themselves  out  of  pover- 
ty. These  conclusions  run  contrary  to  all  of  the 
evidence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  minimum  wage 
has  lost  purchasing  power.  In  constant  1967 
dollars,  the  minimum  wage  ranged  from  $1 .25 
to  $1.40  an  hour  during  the  1960's  and  1970's 
it  is  now  worth  about  a  dollar.  During  that 
period,  the  minimum  wage  represented  about 
50  percent  of  average  wages  in  the  private 
sector.  It  has  dropped  to  38  percent.  This  is 
the  scale  used  in  H.R.  1834,  the  Kennedy- 
Hawkins  proposal.  In  addition,  the  full-time, 
full-year  earnings  of  an  employee  at  minimum 
wage  were  only  80  percent  of  the  Federal 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three.  In  a  sense, 
the  minimum  wage  has  been  partially  repealed 
already.  One  might  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  workforce  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  economy. 

Let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  these  facts 
t>efore  any  rash  decisions  are  made  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage.  Of  a  workforce  of 
over  1 1 5  million,  4.7  million  earn  the  minimum 
wage  or  less.  That  represents  a  decline  of  40 
percent  since  1981  in  the  numbers  of  workers 


at  minimum  wage.  Of  these  workers,  only  14 
percent  are  head  of  households.  This  could 
simply  t)e  construed  to  be  an  indiciation  of  a 
shrinking  job  market,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Since  1982,  over  15  million  jobs  have  been 
created.  During  this  time,  wage  and  salary 
jobs  averaging  $10  or  more  per  hour  have  in- 
creased by  15.6  million  while  jobs  paying  less 
than  $4  an  hour  have  declined  by  6.8  million, 
or  more  than  25  percent  This  is  a  very  clear 
indicator  that  our  economy  is  growing  at  a 
steady  rate,  and  our  job  growth  is  in  full-time, 
well  paying  jobs. 

This  is  the  cold  statistical  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation. All  to  often.  Congress  gets  wrapped  up 
in  the  numerical  argument  and  fails  to  consid- 
er the  human  impact  of  policy  and  procedure. 
When  we  look  at  the  human  impact,  it  be- 
comes all  too  clear  the  supporters  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  have  gotten  stuck  on  one  side  of 
the  numerical,  calculated  approach  to  the  pov- 
erty problem.  This  at  the  expense  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  will  lose  their  jobs  or  not 
find  job  openings  available  to  thiem.  For  the 
sake  of  compassion.  Congress  should  not 
enact  legislation  that  would  actually  increase 
the  number  of  people  on  poverty  just  as  the 
last  increase  did. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  would  dramati- 
cally worsen  the  plight  of  those  at  or  near  the 
poverty  level.  Syndicated  columnist,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  starkly  illustrated  the  very  real 
impact  of  increasing  the  minimum  wage.  He 
described  the  impossible  situation  facing  both 
a  small  restaurateur  and  a  hopeful  job  seeker. 
Due  to  the  obvious  increase  in  labor  costs 
that  the  minimum  wage  would  cause,  the  res- 
taurateur would  \M  unable  to  hire  the  additkjn- 
al  help  that  he  needs  and  may,  in  fact,  have 
to  let  an  employee  or  two  go.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column. 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage  is  no  way  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  history 
of  the  minimum  wage  shows  that  it  destroys 
the  jobs  and  job  opportunities  of  poorly 
trained  workers— inner  city  teenagers,  the  se- 
militerate.  It's  particularly  hard  on  such  work- 
ers who  must  provide  primary  support  for  their 
families.  According  to  several  estimates,  the 
Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  would  close  the  job 
mari<et  to  300,000  to  750,000  people.  These 
job  losses  would  be  concentrated  on  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

I  agree  that  something  must  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  working  poor.  In- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  for  some,  while 
costing  the  jobs  of  600,000  to  800,000  others 
is  cleariy  not  the  way  to  pull  people  out  of 
poverty.  My  colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Petri, 
has  suggested  a  very  workable  solution  to  this 
problem.  His  proposal  would  expand  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  [EITC]  in  lieu  of  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage. 

The  EITC  is  a  refundable  tax  credit  of  14 
percent  of  the  first  $5,714  earned  by  an  eligi- 
ble person  who  maintains  a  home  for  one  or 
more  children.  Currently,  the  maximum  credit 
is  $800,  an  is  phased  out  according  to  in- 
creased earnings.  The  EITC  can  be  restruc- 
tured easily  to  provide  benefits  to  households 
with  children.  This  could  be  very  useful  in  re- 
forming the  welfare  system  to  get  resources 
to  directly  address  the  needs  of  the  family. 


Mr.  Petri's  Job  Enhancement  for  Families 
Act  would  supplement  low  wages  according  to 
need  as  determined  by  family  size.  The  cur- 
rent EITC  provides  the  framewori<  necessary 
to  do  this.  While  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
would  destroy  jobs,  adjusting  the  EITC  would 
help  to  create  jobs  in  addition  to  help  those 
families  that  need  it  the  most.  In  addition,  it 
would  help  to  decrease  Federal  spending  by 
helping  people  get  off  of  many  social  welfare 
services.  While  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $1.5  billion  in  lost  revenue,  some  of 
this  would  be  offset  by  increased  personal 
revenues  as  workers  move  up  the  ladder.  In 
comparison  with  increasing  the  minimum 
wage,  which  could  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  much  as  $7  billion  in  additional  serv- 
ices, this  is  very  reasonable. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Petri 
for  taking  out  this  special  order.  I  hope  that 
we  can  persuade  some  of  our  colleagues  to 
stop  and  think  about  the  direct  and  indirect 
impacts  of  increasing  the  minimum  wage. 
When  people  look  beyond  the  emotional  haze 
that  sun-ounds  this  issue,  they  will  recognize 
the  common  sense  of  supporting  Mr.  Petri's 
thoughtful,  compassionate,  and  profamily  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  some  material  on  the 
minimum  wage  issue  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  These  four  summaries  include 
some  important  statistical  data  and  impact 
analysis  that  all  members  should  be  aware  of 
before  making  any  decisions. 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (CT)  Post,  Aug.  18. 
1987] 

[Xjn't  Raise  That  Minimum  Wage! 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington.— Joann  Peters,  18,  is  an  at- 
tractive young  woman,  not  overly  endowed 
in  the  brains  department,  who  was  graduat- 
ed a  few  weeks  ago  from  her  small-town 
high  school.  She  has  no  great  interest  in 
college  and  no  funds  for  tuition.  She  is 
living  at  home  with  her  mother  and  a 
younger  brother.  Her  mother  earns  $9,360  a 
year  as  an  ironer  in  a  local  laundry. 

James  Kennon,  41,  is  manager  of  the 
Steamboat  restaurant  at  23rd  and  Main 
streets.  His  franchised  fast-food  operation  is 
in  heavy  competition  with  the  Sizzlin'  Steak 
and  the  Happy  Crab.  Kennon  works  seven 
days  a  week,  but  his  food  costs  are  rising 
and  his  rent  just  went  up.  In  slow  weeks  he 
has  a  tough  time  meeting  his  payroll. 

The  Steamboat  now  employs  10  persons 
per  shift  at  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an 
hour  and  two  others  at  $4  an  hour.  This  fig- 
ures out  to  labor  costs  of  $41.50  an  hour  or 
$332  for  an  eight-hour  shift.  He  really  could 
use  an  11th  worker  to  clear  tables  and  wash 
dishes,  but  he  hesitates  to  add  to  his  payroll 
when  his  margin  of  profit  is  so  small. 

Very  well.  Joann  Peters  and  James 
Kennon,  meet  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  about 
to  complicate  your  lives.  He  and  Rep.  Au- 
gustus Hawkins,  D-Callf.,  are  pushing  hard 
for  a  bill  that  would  increase  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  in  1988  from  $3.35  to  $3.85. 
Their  bill  would  mandate  a  minimum  of 
$4.65  in  1990. 

Joann  would  like  to  work  at  the  Steam- 
boat. Jim  Kennon  would  like  to  hire  Joann. 
This  would  be  her  first  job,  and  there's  an 
opening  on  the  floor.  She's  good-hearted 
but  a  little  careless;  she  needs  the  experi- 


ence of  holding  a  job  and  showing  up  on 
time.  All  of  us  know  such  Joanns. 

But  this  is  how  Jim  Kennon  looks  at  the 
situation:  The  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  would 
require  him  to  pay  his  10  lowest-level  em- 
ployees $3.85  an  hour,  or  $38.50  per  hour. 
The  two  cooks  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
$4.50  an  hour  to  preserve  a  reasonable  dif- 
ferential. If  he  keeps  everyone  employed,  he 
is  now  looking  at  labor  costs  of  $380  a  shift, 
two  shifts  a  day,  compared  to  his  present 
$332  a  shift.  He  is  looldng  at  added  lalwr 
costs  of  $35,000  a  year,  with  no  increase  in 
productivity  or  service. 

Croodbye,  Joann,  and  tough  luck,  kid.  In- 
stead of  10  full-time  hired  hands  at  $3.35, 
Kennon  will  hire  eight  persons  full-time  and 
one  to  work  six  hours  a  shift  at  the  required 
$3.85.  Assuming  the  raise  of  50  cents  an 
hour  for  the  cooks,  the  Steamboat  wiU  now 
have  lalwr  costs  of  $341.50  per  shift.  The 
manager  will  be  spending  roughly  $7,000 
more  a  year  for  labor;  he  will  have  nothing 
to  show  for  it,  and  Joann  will  l>e  just  kind 
of,  you  know,  hanging  around  home. 

The  example  is  hypothetical,  of  course, 
but  this  is  how  the  real  world  works.  In  the 
idealistic  world  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
Hawkins,  an  increase  in  the  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  is  a  great  thing  for  the  poor 
folks.  Don't  you  believe  it.  Every  study  that 
has  been  made  of  the  economic  "l)eneflts" 
of  a  higher  minimum  wage  demonstrates 
that  an  increase  harms  the  very  class  of  un- 
skilled workers  it  is  intended  to  help. 

Who  are  these  workers  on  minimum 
wage?  The  Department  of  Labor  says  there 
are  about  5  million  of  them,  of  whom  3  mil- 
lion are  in  the  16-to-24  age  bracket.  Nearly 
40  percent  are  teen-agers.  One  third  are 
men,  two-thirds  women.  Only  about  1.7  mil- 
lion work  full  time;  the  other  3.3  million 
work  part  time. 

Kennedy  and  Hawkins,  with  the  very  best 
intentions,  suppose  that  a  higher  minim\im 
wage  will  reduce  welfare  costs  and  lower  the 
number  of  families  at  the  so-called  poverty 
level.  No  evidence  supports  this  surmise.  On 
the  contrary,  for  every  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  minimimi  wage,  we  may  antici- 
pate a  loss  of  80,000  to  240.000  jobs  for  teen- 
agers. To  the  extent  that  higher  labor  costs 
results  in  higher  prices  to  consumers,  we  get 
into  the  kind  of  inflation  that  nullifies  the 
increase  in  hourly  wages. 

Minimum  Wage:  Demographic  SxnacARY 

The  typical  minimum  wage  earner  is 
young,  single,  lives  at  home  in  a  non-poverty 
household,  and  works  part-time. 

Of  a  workforce  over  115  million.  4.7  mil- 
lion earn  no  more  than  $3.35  per  hour. 

Those  earning  "no  more  than"  the  mini- 
taxaa  wage  include  those  who  report  this  or 
a  lower  hourly  age  but  also  earn  tip  income. 

The  number  of  minimum  wage  earners 
has  declined  by  more  than  3  million  or  40 
percent  since  1981. 

Almost  60  r>ercent  of  all  minimum  wage 
earners  are  under  age  25.  Teenagers  account 
for  over  36  percent  of  all  minimum  wage 
earners,  with  more  than  one-in-four  teen- 
agers earning  the  minimum  wage. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  minimum  wage 
earners  are  single,  60  percent  have  never 
been  married. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  minimum  wage  earn- 
ers work  part-time.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
jobs  created  in  the  current  expansion  have 
been  full-time  positions.  The  vast  majority 
(nearly  80  percent)  of  those  who  work  part- 
time,  prefer  piut-time  work. 
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Slxt  ir-flve  percent  of  teenagers  employed 
at  th(  rp'"'"'""'  wage  report  that  school, 
not  wi  irk,  to  their  major  activity. 

Whi  le  the  TiinimiiTn  wage  has  remained  at 
$3.35  since  1981,  most  ol  those  currently 
earnli  g  the  minimum  wage  are  not  "stuck" 
at  It  The  vast  majority  move  to  higher 
wage  rates  after  an  initial  trainlng/proba- 
tlonai  y  period. 

Ill  Dfixuif  Wage  The  Issue  Is  Skills 

Economically  and  demographlcally,  the 
target  has  moved  since  the  last  minimum 
wage  lebate  over  a  decade  ago. 

Sln<  c  1982,  over  15  million  new  jobs  have 
been(reated. 

Dui^  thto  time,  wage  and  salary  Jobs 
averaitlng  $10  or  more  per  hour  have  In- 
creawd  by  15.6  million.  Jobs  paying  less 
than  14.00  per  hour  have  declined  by  6.8 
mlllia  a  or  more  than  25  percent. 

Job  1  that  require  higher  skills  are  growing 
at  a  1  auch  faster  rate  than  Jobs  which  re- 
quire Few  or  no  skills. 

Oui  focus  needs  to  be  on  education,  train- 
ing ai  d  retraining. 

About  half  of  the  heads  of  households 
below  the  poverty  threshold  lack  even  a 
high  I  cbool  diploma. 

Skll  Is  are  the  way  out  of  poverty,  not  an 
increi  se  in  the  minimum  wage,  which  will 
cost  j  tbs. 

Mi  mcuM  Wagk  Sxjiimart  or  Econoboc 

IMFACI 

Inc  easing  the  minimum  wage  restilts  in 
the  1<  BS  of  Job  opportunities,  according  to  a 
conae  asus  of  dozens  of  academic  studies  (in- 
dudlj  ig  those  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Study 
Comi  itoslon  and  a  more  recent  (June,  1982) 
Joun&l  of  Economic  Literature  survey 
study  >. 

Yoiing  workers,  the  least  skilled  and  the 
disad  rantaged  bear  the  brunt  of  the  dlsem- 
ployi  lent. 

Sin  «  youth  account  for  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  minimum  wage  population, 
most  minimum  wage  Studies  measure  the 
declii  le  in  youth  employment  from  what  It 
wouli  1  have  been,  absent  an  Increase  in  the 
mini!  lum  wage.  These  studies  do  not  at- 
temp .  to  estimate  total  employment  or  un- 
employment which  are,  of  course,  more 
drive  1  by  demographics  and  the  business 
cycle  Similarly,  the  teenage  unemployment 
rate  understates  the  adverse  impact  of  a 
minii  lum  wage  increase  since  a  discouraged 
youtl  I.  who  is  unable  to  find  an  entry  level 
Job  a  ad  drops  out  of  the  labor  force,  to  not 
coun  ed  among  the  unemployed. 

Th  I  loss  of  employment  opportiuiities  in- 
clude B  layoffs,  reductions  in  hours  of  work. 
Jobs  which  become  automated,  vacant  Jobs 
that  remain  »mf  llled  and  jobs  never  created. 

Poi  each  10  percent  Increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  there  to  a  loss  of  between 
100,0  K)  and  200,000  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Dr,  Charles  Brown,  senior  economist  for 
the  1  Mnimiim  Wage  Study  Commission,  pro- 
vldet  a  similar  estimate  In  Congressional 
testlJ  aony  In  April,  1987. 

Th  is,  the  irony  to  that  the  bnmt  of  an  in- 
creaj  e  would  be  felt  by  those  least  able  to 
bear  It: 

Cl^  Ulan  Unemployment  Rate:  5.6  Percent 

Te  inage  Unemployment  Rate:  16.5  Per- 
cent 

Miiorlty  Teenage  Unemployment  Rate: 
36.9  Percent 

Th  B  current  Senate  proposal  contains  a  38 
perciint  Increase,  implying  a  potential  loss 
of  bi  tween  400,000  and  800,000  Job  opportu- 
nitie  (.  The  current  House  proposal  suggests 


a  potential  loss  of  between  one-half  and  one 
million  job  opportunities. 

These  proposato  come  at  a  time  when  mi- 
nority youth  are  malUng  substantial  gains 
In  securing  employment.  Employment  gains 
for  black  youth  have  been  among  the 
strongest  of  all  demographic  groups— up 
over  50  percent  since  1982,  compared  with  a 
gain  of  only  11  percent  between  1975  and 
1980.  In  fact,  during  1987  alone,  employ- 
ment of  black  teenagers  Increased  by  nearly 
the  same  amount  as  it  did  during  the  entire 
1975-1980  expansion.  Employment  gains  for 
black  males  have  been  even  more  remarka- 
ble, up  69  percent  between  November,  1982 
and  November  1987. 

The  Impact  of  a  minimum  wage  Increase  to 
felt  especially  by  small  business,  which  are 
responsible  for  70  percent  of  all  new  Jobs. 
Two-thirds  of  all  workers  enter  the  work- 
force via  a  small  business. 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage  will  raise 
labor  costs.  Typical  employer  responses  may 
Include  the  substitution  of  more  productive 
labor  for  unskilled  youth,  the  substitution 
of  capital  equipment  for  labor,  and  cutbacks 
in  the  total  amount  of  labor  utilized.  In- 
creases in  costs  that  are  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers through  higher  prices  would  tend  to 
lower  or  reduce  demand  for  the  products  or 
services  of  the  firm,  thereby  further  reduc- 
ing the  demand  for  labor. 

Since  ratoing  the  minimum  wage  reduces 
employment  opportunities.  It  also  reduces 
basic  on-the-job  training  opportunities  for 
youth.  The  traditional  method  a  worker 
uses  to  "pay"  for  on-the-job  training  to  by 
taking  a  reduced  wage  while  in  training.  An 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage  reduces  op- 
portunities for  thto  traditional  avenue  from 
those  workers  with  the  lowest  skill  leveto, 
and  hence,  those  most  in  need  of  training. 

MiinifTTif  Wage  Summary  of  Impact  on 
Poverty 

Only  14  percent  of  minimum  wage  earners 
are  head  of  households  living  with  other  rel- 
atives. Other  indlviduato  In  these  house- 
holds may  also  be  wage  earners. 

Just  one  percent  of  all  workers  are  both 
below  the  p>overty  threshold  and  earn  the 
minimum  wage.  Seventy  percent  of  mini- 
mum wage  earners  reside  In  a  family  in 
which  the  income  to  at  least  150  percent 
above  the  poverty  threshold. 

Almost  90  percent  of  all  minimum  wage 
earners  are  not  employed  on  a  fuU-tlme, 
year-round  basto.  The  poverty  rate  for  full- 
time,  year-roimd  employees  to  but  1.8  per- 
cent. 

Nearly  half  of  the  heads  of  households  in 
Ijoverty  are  not  in  the  labor  force. 

Htotorically,  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  has  had  no  impact  on  poverty. 

Academic  studies  on  the  income  dtotrlbu- 
tion  effects  of  the  minimum  wage  suggest 
only  slight  increases  or  even  decreases  in 
the  equality  of  income  dtotribution. 

During  the  last  four  year  phase-in  of  a 
minimnm  wage  Increase  (1978-1981),  the 
poverty  rate  actually  began  to  rise  for  the 
first  time  in  the  postwar  era. 

Ratoing  the  mlnimiun  wage  will  eliminate 
low-wage  Jobs,  but  will  do  little  to  reduce 
poverty  .0 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
are  several  articles  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 


The  MmmuM  Wage:  PoLmcs  akd 
Economics 

(By  William  C.  Dunkelberg,  Dean,  School  of 
Business  and  Management,  Temple  Uni- 
versity) 

"Deregulation"  of  the  U.S.  economy  imder 
the  past  two  presidents  has  probably  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  fact  that  the 
current  economic  expansion  to  now  celebrat- 
ing its  60th  month  anniversary.  In  spite  of 
several  unpleasant  "shocks",  the  economy 
has  managed  to  continue  expanding,  bring- 
ing the  unemployment  rate  below  6%  and 
employing  the  highest  percentage  of  our 
population  in  htotory.  But  many  still  wtoh  to 
return  to  the  days  when  the  government 
was  more  actively  involved  in  setting  prices 
and  wages  in  our  economy.  Once  again,  a 
wave  of  proix)sed  minimum  wage  legtolatlon 
to  sweeping  the  nation.  It  to  alleged  that  the 
minimum  wage  worker  has  not  shared  In 
the  prosperity,  an  allegation  that  Ignores 
the  impressive  employment  numbers 
[having  a  Job  to  indeed  a  great  benefit  com- 
pared to  the  alternative]  and  the  fact  that 
many  Jobs  that  typically  pay  the  minimum 
wage  now  ray  far  more  In  regions  of  the 
country  such  as  New  England  and  the  Dela- 
ware Valley. 

Supporters  of  the  minimum  wage  now 
admit  that  it  will  Increase  unemployment 
and  raise  the  inflation  rate.  We  are  howev- 
er, told  that  these  effects  are  "small"  and  so 
we  shouldn't  worry  about  them.  Another  ex- 
ample of  how  government  regulations 
"nickel  and  dime"  the  economy  into  a 
TRILLION  dollars  of  government  spending 
and  untold  billions  of  hidden  costs  in  the 
private  sector  like  those  generated  by  the 
proposed  increase  In  the  minimum  wage. 
Among  very  competitive  businesses,  higher 
labor  costs  mandated  by  law  must  produce 
higher  prices  and  reduced  employment.  The 
higher  cost  of  workers  doesn't  Just  dtoap- 
pear.  Any  program  can  be  presented  as  only 
costing  each  consumer  a  small  amount.  But 
count  the  programs  and  laws  that  absorb 
your  resources  on  April  15  and  you  get  the 
picture. 

And  are  the  effects  really  small?  Esti- 
mates conservatively  suggest  a  loss  of  only 
$9  or  $10  billion  in  Gross  National  Product 
by  1990  if  the  Federal  minimum  raises  to 
$3.85,  $4.25  and  $4.65  over  the  next  three 
years,  only  a  .2%  to  .3%  Increase  in  the  in- 
flation rate  [which  wiU  be  reflected  in 
higher  Interest  rates  as  well]  and  a  minor 
increase  In  the  unemployment  rate  of  .1%  or 
.2%  [of  over  110,000,000  workers!].  These 
are  not  small  numbers.  And  the  adverse  em- 
ployment effects  don't  bother  most  of  us— 
Just  those  with  few  skiUs,  poor  educations, 
unlucky  draws  in  the  genetic  lottery,  and 
young  people.  Here  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  Job 
opportunities  becomes  critical. 

Small  firms,  the  major  producers  of  Jobs 
in  our  country,  are  started  with  under 
$20,000  in  capital.  An  increase  of  $1  in  the 
minimum  wage  for  such  a  firm  with  two 
minimum  wage  employees  would  wipe  out 
20%  or  more  of  the  capital  of  half  the  new 
smaU  firms  starting  In  any  given  year.  Thto 
to  not  particularly  conducive  to  Job  forma- 
tion or  economic  growth.  In  thto  sense,  the 
minimum  wage  represents  a  very  nasty  tax 
on  new  firms  and  the  jobs  they  create.  Tax 
anything  and  you  get  less  of  it.  And  if  Penn- 
sylvania raises  its  minimum  wage  while  sur- 
rounding states  do  not,  firms  with  a  choice 
will  pick  other  states  to  start  their  business- 
es in.  Entry  level  jobs  are  critical  to  the  de- 
velopment of  good  working  habits  for  new 
workers,  but  a  higher  minimum  wage  will 


extlngutoh  many  opportunities.  Most  work- 
ers earn  the  minimum  wage  for  only  short 
periods  of  their  lives,  advancing  to  higher 
paying  Jobs  as  their  skilto  Improve. 

Even  80,  maybe  we  could  accept  these 
costs  If  the  T"'"'""""  wage  worked— if  It 
achieved  its  objective  of  ratoing  the  salaries 
of  low-income  and  below-poverty  level  work- 
ers. But  It  doesn't.  The  minimum  wage  to 
earned  primarily  by  secondary  earners  from 
above-median  Income  families.  In  the  retail 
industry,  a  major  employer  of  lower-wage 
workers,  70%  of  the  recipients  come  from 
families  with  Income  over  200%  above  the 
threshold  poverty  level.  Low  Income  work- 
ers account  for  little  more  than  10%  of  all 
workers  earning  the  minimum  wage.  Thus,  a 
higher  minimum  wage  cannot  effectively  re- 
dtotrlbute  Income  to  the  poor.  Most  of  the 
beneficiaries  are  not  the  people  we  are 
trying  to  help.  If  that  to  the  case,  the 
"small"  cost  of  the  minimum  wage  really 
starts  looking  big.  Another  program  to  pay 
for  that  doesn't  work. 

In  the  meantime,  states  alone  (excluding 
Federal  welfare  payments)  devote  an 
amount  to  public  welfare  programs  that,  if 
dtotributed  directly  to  the  poorest  10%  of  all 
families  in  the  U.S.,  would  yield  over  $12,000 
per  family  per  year,  50%  more  than  a 
person  could  earn  working  2,000  hours  at 
today's  minimum  wage.  A  little  more  effi- 
ciency in  delivering  these  funds  to  the 
needy  would  be  far  more  productive  than 
helping  these  families  only  one-ln-ten  times 
with  a  higher  minimum  wage  that  delivers 
to  all  of  us  Just  a  "little"  dose  of  higher  in- 
flation, interest  rates,  and  unemployment. 

Trying  to  help  the  less-advantaged  to  an 
admirable  goal  and  one  that  we  all  probably 
support.  But,  let's  do  it  efficiently,  not  with 
the  shot-gun  approach  of  a  minimum  wage 
that  to  destined  to  miss  its  target  9  out  of  10 
times  while  Imposing  substantial  economic 
costs  on  us  all,  and  particularly  on  those  It 
purports  to  help.  Our  economy  has  pros- 
pered under  "deregulation"  and  proven 
Itself  to  be  far  more  resilient  to  substantial 
economic  shocks  than  an  economy  hobbled 
with  rules  and  regulations.  With  employ- 
ment at  htotoricaUy  high  leveto.  It  hardly 
seems  appropriate  to  Interfere  with  the 
markets  that  have  served  us  so  weU,  espe- 
cially to  Implement  a  program  that  has 
been  shown  to  fall  in  Its  objective  to  help 
the  poor. 

[From  the  Daily  Press  and  Dakotan,  Dec.  4, 
1987] 

Minimum  Wage  Hike  Would  Hurt  Those  It 
Seeks  To  Help 

There  to  afoot  yet  another  petition  drive 
in  the  state,  thto  one  directed  at  South  Da- 
kota's congressional  delegation  asking  them 
to  support  an  increase  in  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage. 

More  than  1,500  signatures  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  Union,  In 
what  a  union  spokesman  termed  a  "strong 
showing  of  support"  for  the  raise. 

Our  congressional  delegation  should  resist 
the  plea,  though  the  arguments  for  higher 
wages  for  the  poor  seem  persuasive. 

Seem  to  be,  but  are  not. 

Ratoing  the  minimum  wage  from  $3.35  to 
$4.65  In  three  annual  steps  would  succeed  in 
putting  many  low-Income  workers  out  of 
work.  It  to  true  that  economtots  have  differ- 
ent views  on  thto,  but  there  to  agreement 
that  since  most  of  the  working  poor  could 
not  Increase  productivity  to  match  the 
higher  wage,  they  would  lose  their  Jobs. 
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Advocates  of  the  higher  wage  argue  that 
the  tradeoff  would  be  worth  it  since  even  if 
some  Jobs  were  lost,  the  benefit  to  those 
hanging  on  to  their  positions  would  offset 
it.  Perhaps  the  proponents  ought  to  ask 
those  who  would  lose  their  Jobs  about  thto. 

The  Impact  of  a  higher  minimum  wage 
generally  would  harm  the  working  poor, 
which  to  the  primary  reason  we  oppose  it. 
But  there  are  other  factors  our  delegation 
should  consider  on  thto  matter.  Who  in 
America  today  holds  the  minimum  wage 
Jobs?  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ports that  6.2  million  workers  earn  a  mini- 
mum wage.  But  many  are  teen-agers  from 
middle  class  economic  families.  Of  those  at 
minimum  wage  Jobs,  only  20  percent  are 
classified  as  poor. 

Ratoing  the  minimum  wage  40  percent 
would  not  only  take  away  Jobs  from  those 
who  need  them  most,  but  also  from  teen- 
agers and  others  who  supplement  other 
sources  of  Income.  It  to  not  Just  speculation 
that  the  jobs  will  evaporate.  The  cost  to  em- 
ployers to  more  than  just  the  $1.30  an  hour 
Increase.  A  higher  hourly  wage  means 
higher  Social  Security  taxes,  which  the  em- 
ployer matches. 

The  predictable  response  from  employers 
would  be  a  cutback  in  Jobs  or  an  increase  in 
prices,  or  both.  Thto  in  turn  would  affect 
consumers  and  would  boost  inflation. 

A  higher  minimum  wage  to  a  temptress, 
difficult  to  restot  because  the  objective  of 
helping  those  who  truly  need  it  to  so 
worthy.  Unfortunately  for  the  working 
poor.  It's  not  that  simple.  Ratoing  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  harm  them  more  than 
help  them. 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Nov.  22, 

1987] 

Raising  Minimum  Wage  Helps  Poor  Very 

Little,  Professor  Argues 


(By  John  Cunniff ) 

New  York.— The  professor  offered  many 
reasons  why  the  minimum  wage  shouldn't 
be  raised  precipitously,  but  one  of  them 
sounded  particularly  Ironic.  Such  Increases, 
he  said,  seldom  help  those  who  need  the 
money. 

"Impossible,"  said  a  Itotener.  "Isn't  it  obvi- 
ous that  those  lowest  on  the  pay  scale  are 
most  In  need  of  more  money?" 

Probably,  he  said,  but  the  minimum  wage 
usually  doesn't  go  to  the  minimum-income 
households.  In  fact,  he  said,  it  seldom  goes 
to  them.  Most  of  the  money,  he  contended, 
ends  up  in  the  pockets  of  families  with 
above-average  Incomes. 

"The  minimum  wage  to  earned  primarily 
by  secondary  earners  from  above-median 
Income  families,"  he  stated  firmly.  Then  he 
dropped  thto  bomb: 

"In  the  retail  industry,  a  major  employer 
of  lower-wage  workers,  70  percent  of  the  re- 
cipients come  from  families  with  incomes 
more  than  200  percent  above  the  threshold 
poverty  level." 

Professor  WUllam  C.  Dunkelberg,  econo- 
mtot  and  dean  of  Temple  University's 
School  of  Business  and  Management,  has  a 
penchant  for  puncturing  popular  assump- 
tions, and  thto  to  one  of  hto  pets. 

According  to  lito  estimates,  low-Income 
workers  account  for  little  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  workers  earning  the  minimum 
wage.  Thus,  he  argues,  a  higher  minimum 
wage  cannot  effectively  redtotribute  income 
to  the  poor. 

A  second  defense  of  proposed  minimum 
wage  increases— to  $3.85  an  hour  to  $4.25  to 
$4.65  over  the  next  three  years— to  that  the 
cost  to  small.  No  way,  says  Dunkelberg. 
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Conservatively,  he  said,  such  increases 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  $9  billion  or  $10  bil- 
lion from  the  gross  national  product  by 
1990,  an  Increase  in  the  Inflation  rate  of  0.2 
percent  to  0.3  percent,  and  an  increase  in 
the  Jobless  rate. 

While  he  conceded  that  In  percentage 
terms  any  Increase  might  be  small.  It  might 
not  be  In  actual  niunbers,  since  any  increase 
at  all  in  the  jobless  rate  applies  to  a  base  of 
110  million  workers. 

And  who,  he  asked,  do  you  think  gets  hurt 
by  those  "slightly  higher  Jobless  rates?  "Not 
us,"  he  said,  to  hto  Itotener. 

Who,  then?  "Just  those  with  few  skills, 
poor  educations,  unlucky  draws  In  the  ge- 
netic lottery  and  young  people,"  he  an- 
swered. And  for  most  of  these  people,  "the 
loss  of  Jobs  and  Job  opportunities  becomes 
critical." 

Such  Increases  also  would  hurt  small  busi- 
nesses, often  considered  the  primary  creator 
of  jobs.  He  was  asked  how,  and  among  the 
reasons  he  offered,  thto  one  stood  out: 

"Small  firms  often  are  started  with  under 
$20,(K)0  in  capital.  An  increase  of  $1  in  the 
minimum  wage  for  such  a  firm  with  two 
rpinimiim  wage  employees  would  wipe  out 
20  percent  or  more  of  the  capital  of  half  the 
new  small  firms  starting  In  any  given  year." 

In  response  to  a  higher  minimum  wage, 
many  such  companies  would  eliminate 
entry-level  jol)s. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Daily  World,  Oct.  8, 
1987] 

Study  Says  Minimum  Wage  Increase  Tied 
TO  Poverty 

An  analysto  of  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
rate  of  poverty  in  America  shows  a  strong 
correlation  between  minimum  wage  in- 
creases and  increases  in  poverty. 

According  to  Professor  James  Bennett  of 
George  Mason  University.  Increasing  the 
minimum  wage  by  $1.00  would  Increase  the 
rate  of  poverty  by  1.56% 

Congress  to  presently  considering  legisla- 
tion which  would  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  by  $1.35  to  $4.65  an  hour  over  the  next 
three  years  and  index  it  thereafter  to  50% 
of  the  average  hourly  wage. 

Testimony  supporting  the  legtolatlon  has 
relied  heavily  on  the  fact  that  a  single  wage 
earner  earning  the  minimimi  wage  does  not 
earn  enough  to  support  a  family  above  the 
federally  establtohed  poverty  level. 

The  new  analysto  was  requested  by  the 
Public  Service  Research  CouncU  when  re- 
cently released  poverty  figures  showed  that 
poverty  declined  during  years  in  which  the 
minimum  wage  was  not  Increased  and  In- 
creased when  It  was  increased. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  (I>- 
MA),  the  author  of  the  legtolatlon  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage.  David  Denholm, 
the  President  of  the  Public  Service  Re- 
search Council,  said  that  while  the  relation- 
ship between  increased  minimum  wages  and 
increased  jjoverty  was  clear,  the  reason  for 
it  was  not.  Denholm  suggested  that  the  cost 
of  goods  and  services  upon  which  low 
Income  families  depend  may  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  minimum  wage  Increases  than 
others.  He  cited  a  study  which  showed  that 
a  20%  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  only 
increased  the  income  of  the  lowest  Income 
families  by  .02%  and  concluded  that  the 
consequences  of  a  minimum  wage  Increase 
for  America's  poor  will  be  negative. 

The  Public  Service  Research  Council, 
which  opposes  the  minimum  wage  Increase 
proposal,  contends  that  it  to  being  pushed 
by  organized  labor  to  "use  the  power  of  gov- 
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eminent  to  protect  Itself  from  the  conse- 
r  ces  of  its  labor  cartel  activity  by  reduc- 
c  ompetition  from  low  wage  earners." 
Public  Service  Research  Council  is  a 
natl4nal    citizens"    organization    concerned 
the   influence    of   unions   on   public 
and   is   the   sponsor   of   Americans 
Aga|ist  Union  Control  of  Government. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  Nov.  8.  1987] 
RAJsnfG  MmiMTm  Wage  May  Hubt  Those 
It  Seeks  to  Help 
(By  Dwight  R.  Lee) 
C<^gress  is  considering  an  increase  In  the 
lum  wage.   Cxirrently,   the  minimum 
wage  is  $3.35.  The  proposal  before 

would  increase  it  to  $4.65  over  the 

three  yestfs.  Opponents  charge  that 

increase  will  cause  significant  unem- 

it.  Supporters  deny  this  charge  and 

that  increasing  the  minimum  wage 

help  the  lowest-paid  members  in  the 

force.  Both  are  wrong. 

^t  workers,  even  low-income  worlsers. 

more  than  the  current  minimum  wage. 

ong   as   the   minimum   wage   remains 

the    market    wage    being    received. 

,  the  wage  floor  will  have  no  effect. 

„  those  whose  current  wage  is  less 

the  proposed  minimum  wUl  not  neces- 

•  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 

Low-wage  workers  often  receive  addl- 

compensation  in  the  form  of  fringe 

such  as  health  insurance,  company 

and  on-the-job  training. 
^.._  can  offset  the  cost  of  an  in- 
,  minimum  wage  by  reducing  these 
p^  benefits.  Workers  wont  be  laid  off  if 
minimum  wage  is  increased,  but  neither 
they  be  better  off.  They  may  be  worse 
because  fringe  benefits  are  not  taxed, 
_  income  is. 

is  the  very  lowest-paid  workers  who  are 
threatened  by  a  higher  wage  floor, 
workers  with  no  fringe  benefits  to  be 
.  back  will  be  the  ones  who  will  lose 
jobs  if  the  minimum  wage  is  boosted. 
ir  numbers  are  not  large,  so  the  job 
that  occur  will  barely  show  up  In  the 

_, sUtistics.  But  those  who  will 

their  jobs  because  of  an  increase  in  the 

wage  are  the  very  ones  propo- 

of  such  an  increase  claim  they  want 
to  help. 

if  not  most,  of  the  lowest-paid 
„_  are  disadvantaged  minority  youth 
see  employment  as  more  than  just  a 
they  see  it  as  an  educational  opportunl- 
Increasing  the  minimum  wage  would 
en  that  opportunity. 
Nbt  everyone  receives  his  best  education 
In  he  classroom.  The  poor  education  for 
lari  e  numbers  of  teenagers,  particularly  mi- 
nor ty  teenagers. 

T  le  best  hope  these  teenagers  have  for 
dev  sloping  the  skills  needed  for  productive 
emi  (loyment  is  on-the-job  training.  The  fact 
thai  many  beginning-level  jobs  pay  low 
wa(  es  is  far  less  important  to  disadvantaged 
tee:  tagers  than  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  job  skills  on 
the  se  jobs. 
T^e  young  worker  without  pressing  flnan- 
obligations  is  often  willing  to  take  a  low 
now  to  develop  his  or  her  potential  to 
.  a  higher  wage  later.  This  is  no  differ- 
than  the  willingness  of  beginning  col- 
,  students  to  put  in  long  hours  studying 
no  pay  to  prepare  for  a  good  job  in  the 
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Increasing  the  minimum  wage  will  have 
lltt  e  noticeable  effect  on  the  economy. 
Tb>8e  who  lose  their  jobs,  or  who  fail  to 


find  jobs,  because  of  a  high  minimum  wage 
are  currently  capable  of  making  only  mar- 
ginal contributions  to  the  economy. 

But  only  the  most  naive  can  believe  that 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  is  an  effective 
way  of  helping  the  poor.  To  the  contrary, 
boosting  the  minimum  wage  is  an  effective 
way  of  reducing  opportunities  to  those  who 
are  reaching  for  the  first  rung  on  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

[From  the  Pond  du  Lac  (WI)  Reporter, 
May  2,  1988] 

Petri  Gaining  Support  for  Tax  Credit 

Changes 
U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Petri  is  finding  strong  sup- 
port for  his  proposed  Job  Enhancement  for 
Families  Act. 

The  bill.  H.R.  4119.  takes  a  cost-effective, 
pro-family  approach  to  welfare  reform  and 
the  minimum  wage  question.  It  has  a 
common-sense  approach  that  is  winning 
friends  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

"Petri's  plan  is  a  working  formula  for  suc- 
cess, not  just  for  disadvantaged  workers,  but 
for  the  entire  nation  as  well."  editorialized 
The  Arizona  Republic. 

Economift  J.D.  Foster  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  on  the  Economics  of  Taxation 
wrote  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal:  "The 
Petri  approach  to  expanding  and  restructur- 
ing the  earned  income  tax  credit  is  clearly 
superior  to  raising  the  minimum  wage:  It 
encourages  job  creation,  it  helps  those 
workers  most  who  need  the  most  help,  it  re- 
duces government  spending,  and  it  has  a 
minimal  effect  on  the  budget  deficit." 

Peter  Pnssell  said  in  The  New  York  Times 
that  Petri's  proposal  "ought  to  hold  great 
appeal  for  liberals  as  well  as  conservatives." 

Petri,  who  should  be  able  to  use  his  posi- 
tion on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  good  advantage  in  pushing 
his  bill,  sees  his  proposal  as  an  alternative 
to  raising  the  minimum  wage.  The  earned 
income  tax  credit  is  a  refundable  tax  credit 
of  14  percent  of  the  first  $5,714  earned  by 
an  eligible  person  who  maintains  a  home  for 
one  or  more  children.  It  can  easily  be  re- 
structured to  provide  greater  benefits  but 
would  not  have  a  chilling  effect  of  jobs. 

By  expanding  the  refundable  portion  of 
an  eligible  working  person's  tax  liability,  the 
Job  Enhancement  for  Families  Act  would 
increase  for  real  wages  of  low-income  work- 
ers without  corresponding  increases  in  em- 
ployers' labor  costs  or  prices. 

Instead  of  low-wage  jobs  being  lost  to  a 
higher  minimum  wage,  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  and  be  more  attractive. 

It's  a  win-win  situation  that  Congress  and 
the  White  House  should  readily  recognize. 

[Newsletter  of  Congresswoman  Nancy 
Johnson.  Apr.  8.  1988] 

New  Plan  Helps  Families  Make  Ends  Meet 
All  things  being  equal,  most  Americans 
would  prefer  a  paycheck  to  a  welfare  check 
any  day  of  the  week.  But  in  recent  years,  it 
has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  fed- 
eral policies  are  failing  to  offer  low-skilled 
workers  adequate  incentives  to  get  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  out  into  a  job. 

That  is  especially  true  for  families  with 
children,  since  welfare  benefits  rise  with  the 
size  of  the  family.  And  while  the  federal 
minimum  wage  has  remained  stable  since 
1981.  welfare  benefits  have  crept  steadily 
upward. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage,  which  has 
lost  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  buying  power 
since  It  was  last  increased  seven  years  ago.  is 
clearly  one  method  of  helping  our  working 


poor  remain  independent.  But  it  should  not 
be  seen  as  the  only  way. 

Another  innovative  approach  Is  embodied 
in  a  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  to  expand  and  re- 
structure the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  a 
refundable  tax  break  available  to  low- 
income  families  with  children. 

This  benefit  is  designed  to  encourage 
working  by  supplementing  low  wages  up  to 
a  certain  ceiling,  phasing  out  as  income  rises 
above  a  particular  point.  Even  If  workers 
have  no  tax  liability  against  which  to  claim 
the  credit,  they  can  still  get  cash  from  the 
government  added  to  their  paychecks. 

For  many  low-skilled  workers,  the  EITC 
has  offered  a  crucial  buffer  against  slipping 
onto  welfare.  But  it  has  one  significant 
drawback:  it  falls  to  take  a  family's  size  into 
account.  Consequently,  a  family  with  one 
child  receives  the  same  benefit  as  a  family 
of  four,  as  long  as  they  both  earn  the  same 
income.  So  for  many  large  families,  welfare 
has  made  more  economic  sense  than  trying 
to  eke  out  a  living  at  a  low-paying  job. 

That's  where  our  proposed  overhaul  of 
the  EITC  comes  in.  Under  this  legislation, 
known  as  the  Job  Enhancement  For  Fami- 
lies Act,  the  maximum  tax-credit  payment 
would  not  only  rise,  but  would  also  provide 
increased  benefits  for  larger  families. 

At  present,  workers  with  children  auid  in- 
comes up  to  about  $6,200  per  year  are  eligi- 
ble for  a  tax  credit  equal  to  14  percent  of 
their  earned  Income— for  a  total  of  about 
$870.  That  payment  declines  as  income  in- 
creases, phasing  out  entirely  at  about 
$18,000. 

By  contrast,  the  maximum  tax  credit 
would  increase  to  35  percent,  or  about 
$2,500.  for  low-Income  families  with  four  or 
more  children  under  our  proposal.  Thanks 
to  this  change,  most  families  would  be 
better  off  working  than  they  would  be  on 
welfare. 

Under  current  law.  a  single  mother  with 
three  children  In  Connecticut  would  have  to 
find  a  job  paying  at  least  $4.36  an  hour  to 
equal  the  benefits  she  would  receive  from 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
and  food  stamps.  But  if  the  proposed  EITC 
reforms  were  in  place,  she  would  only  need 
to  find  a  position  paying  about  $3.75  an 
hour— Connecticut's  current  minimum 
wage. 

Another  benefit  of  the  bUl  is  that  it  would 
encourage  families  to  stay  together.  Cur- 
rently, two-parent  families  are  ineligible  to 
receive  AFDC  in  many  states.  Since  parents 
must  live  with  their  children  to  receive  the 
EITC.  expanding  it  would  reduce  the  incen- 
tive for  families  to  split  up. 

The  factors  that  prompt  families  to  make 
the  transition  from  welfare  to  work  vary 
considerably  with  Individual  circumstances. 
But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  expanding  and 
restructuring  the  EITC  would  provide  a 
strong  incentive  for  millions  of  families  to 
opt  for  employment. 

Finally,  by  encouraging  more  families  to 
become  independent,  this  bill  will  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  lowering  our  spend- 
ing on  welfare  benefits.  In  fact,  if  these  re- 
forms Induce  just  3  percent  of  welfare  re- 
cipients to  go  to  work,  the  legislation's  $1.5 
billion  pricetag  would  be  entirely  offset. 

By  linking  benefits  to  ftunily  size,  this  pro- 
posal would  allow  us  to  target  federal  assist- 
ance to  the  working  families  that  need  It 
most.  It  is  an  affordable  plan  to  increase  the 
buying  power  of  families  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet,  to  help  them  to  become  self-reli- 
ant and  strong. 
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Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
to  the  floor  today  to  participate  in  a  discussion 
about  the  troubling  direction  the  supposedly 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  is  going. 

My  concern  and  complaint  with  CBO  is  two- 
fold. First,  I  am  extremely  disturbed  at  the  tac- 
tics used  by  some  in  the  majority  to  withhold 
information  from  minority  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  regarding  a  CBO 
report  on  the  economic  impact  raising  the 
minimum  wage  from  $3.35  to  $5.05. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
House  some  difficulties  my  personal  staff  and 
I  have  had  with  acquiring  simple  budgetary 
breakdown  figures  I  assumed  were  public  in- 
formation. To  aid  my  analysis  of  the  budget 
resolution,  I  was  interested  in  seeing  how  the 
budget  resolution  functions  were  allocated  to 
the  13-appropriation  subcommittees.  Much  to 
my  surprise  this  request  was  not  denied  by 
CBO,  supposedly  upon  direct  instnjctions  from 
Members  of  the  majority  party  of  this  body.  I 
must  point  out  that  my  request  was  made 
over  1  month  after  the  budget  resolution 
passed.  This  information  should  be  readily 
available  to  any  Member  of  Congress.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  given  the  large 
responsibility  of  spending  a  trillion  dollars  a 
year  made  up  largely  of  tax  payments  made 
by  our  constituents  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Perhaps  these  two  incidents,  deleting  part 
of  the  impact  of  report  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  and  refusing  a  straightforward  request  for 
budget  information,  are  atypical  of  the  normal 
operating  procedures  of  the  CBO.  However,  if 
they  are  typical,  and  part  of  a  growing  pattern 
of  partisanizing  the  CBO,  then  all  Members 
must  unite  and  insist  that  this  behavior  be  re- 
versed. We  can  disagree  on  philosophy  and 
policy,  but  all  Members  must  have  access  to 
impartial,  unbiased  statistical  reports  and  anal- 
ysis on  pending  legislation.  Regardless  of 
party  affiliation,  we  all  need  the  information  to 
make  honest  decisions  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  information  that 
was  deleted  in  the  second  report  sent  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  concerning 
the  minimum  wage.  The  original  report  stated 
that  raising  the  minimum  wage  from  $3.35  to 
$5.05  would  cost  our  country  up  to  500,000 
jobs,  and  increase  inflation  from  0.2  to  0.3 
percent 

Most  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  reviewing  the  full  CBO 
report  on  H.R.  1834.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
both  CBO  reports,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  CBO  and  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
catktn  and  Labor  Committee  concerning  these 
reports,  along  with  recent  articles  that  have 
recently  appeared  in  respected  periodicals 
and  newspapers. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  OmcE. 
WashingtoTi,  DC,  March  25.  1988. 
Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 
(yulirman.    Committee  on   Education  and 
Labor.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
cost  estimate  for  H.R.  1834.  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1988.  as  ordered 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  on  March  16.  1988.  At  the 
request  of  several  Committee  members,  the 


estimate  also  Includes  a  discussion  of  the 
possible  impact  of  H.R.  1834  on  the  econo- 
my. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, please  call  me  or  have  your  staff  con- 
tact Michael  Pogue. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Blum, 
Acting  Director. 

Congressional  Budget  Oftice,  Cost 
Estimate 

March  25,  1988. 

1.  Bill  number:  H.R.  1834. 

2.  Bill  title:  Fair  labor  standards  amend- 
ments of  1988. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  March  16,  1988. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate  and 
for  other  purposes. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 


[By  fistal  yws.  n  niians  at  (MUn] 

198S     1989     1990     1991 

1992 

1993 

^:..*^'". 0         3        13        25 

Fstimted  niilivs         .  _„        0          3        13        25 

35 
35 

30 

30 

BasU  of  estimate.— HH.  1834  would  in- 
crease the  federal  minimum  wage  In  four 
steps  between  now  and  January  1.  1992.  The 
new  levels  would  be  $3.85  per  hour  for  the 
year  beginning  January  1.  1989;  $4.25  per 
hour  for  the  year  beginning  January  1. 
1990;  $4.65  per  hour  for  the  year  beginning 
January  1.  1991;  and  not  less  than  $5.05  per 
hour  after  December  31.  1991. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  esti- 
mates that  the  wage  bill  for  certain  support 
personnel  on  U.S.  military  bases  would  in- 
crease by  the  amounts  shown  in  the  table 
above.  Ciurently  these  workers  are  paid  at 
hourly  rates  between  the  $3.35  per  hour 
minimum  wage  and  the  minimum  wage 
rates  proposed  in  H.R.  1834. 

Increasing  the  mlnlmiim  wage  could  also 
increase  administrative  and  enforcement 
caseloads  within  the  Wage  and  Hours  Divi- 
sion of  the  Employment  Standards  Adminis- 
tration at  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL). 
While  this  could  result  in  higher  costs  to 
the  federal  government.  H.R.  1834  provides 
no  additional  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Additional  prorwiona.— Several  other 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  are  included  In  H.R.  1834.  The  small 
business  exemption  would  Increase  from  the 
current  level  of  $362,500  in  annual  gross 
sales  to  $500,000.  The  current  tip  credit  is  40 
percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage,  or 
$1.34  out  of  $3.35  per  hour  in  1988.  This  tip 
credit  is  the  maximum  amount  of  tip  an  em- 
ployer can  use  to  reduce  employee  wages, 
and  still  be  in  compliance  with  minimum 
wage  laws.  H.R.  1834  would  increase  this 
rate  to  45  percent  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1.  1989  and  to  50  percent  after  De- 
cember 31.  1989.  In  addition,  legislative 
branch  employees  (except  for  Members'  per- 
sonal staffs)  would  now  be  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  These  amend- 
ments are  estimated  to  have  no  cost  effect 
on  the  unified  federal  budget. 

Effects  on  the  economy.— Passage  of  H.R. 
1834  may  result  in  changes  in  macroeconom- 
Ic    variables,    particularly    In    employment 


levels  and  the  Inflation  rate.  However,  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  surrounding  the  over- 
all macroeconomic  impact  of  minimum  wage 
legislation,  and  uncertainty  over  future  fed- 
eral monetary  policy,  this  estimate  does  not 
take  into  account  federal  revenue  and 
outlay  effects  of  these  changes. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
estimates  that  the  Increases  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  contained  in  H.R.  1834  could 
cause  the  loss  of  approximately  250.000  to 
500.000  jobs,  or  about  0.2  to  0.4  percent  of 
total  employment.  In  general,  the  negative 
Impact  on  employment  would  be  larger  in 
the  sectors  of  the  economy  and  the  groups 
in  the  labor  force  with  low  wage  rates.  The 
loss  of  jobs  probably  would  be  minimal  in 
durable  goods  manufacturing  and  In  metro- 
politan areas  where  labor  markets  are  tight 
and  jobs  readily  available.  Among  demo- 
graphic groups,  the  loss  of  jobs  most  likely 
would  be  concentrated  among  youth,  and  es- 
pecially among  teenagers. 

Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  also  could 
have  three  principal  Impacts  on  Inflation. 
First,  a  "direct"  effect  as  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  workers  earning  less  than  the 
new  minimum  wage  were  Increased  to  the 
new  wage  floor.  Second,  a  broader  or 
"ripple"  effect  as  other  wages  were  adjusted 
at  least  partially  to  retain  relative  wage  dif- 
ferences. Third,  a  "wage-price-wage"  effect, 
as  these  wage  increases  caused  employers  to 
raise  prices,  which  was  reflected  in  turn  In 
higher  wages.  Thus.  CBO  estimates  that 
H.R.  1834  could  add  at>out  0.2  to  0.3  percent- 
age points  to  the  annual  inflation  rate 
during  the  projection  period. 

These  estimates  are  based  primarily  on  a 
review  of  available  economic  studies  of  the 
impact  of  minimum  wages.  Because  of  esti- 
mating difficulties,  the  estimates  should  be 
Interpreted  as  no  more  than  rough  orders  of 
magnitude.  These  estimates  do  not  include  a 
consideration  of  the  small  business  exemp- 
tion provision  In  H.R.  1834. 

Currently,  the  federal  minimum  wage  rate 
is  exceeded  In  10  jurisdictions  (Alaska.  Con- 
necticut. District  of  Columbia.  Hawaii. 
Maine.  Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  New 
Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont). 
Also.  California  is  scheduled  to  raise  its  rate 
from  the  current  federal  minimum  to  $4.25 
per  hour  in  July  1988.  and  Connecticut's 
rate  will  rise  from  $3.75  an  hour  to  $4.25  an 
hour  in  Octol>er  1988.  Therefore.  H.R.  1834 
could  have  less  of  a  macroeconomic  Impact 
than  if  all  states  were  at  the  current  federal 
mimimimi  wage  rate. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  Gov- 
ernment: To  the  extent  that  state  and  local 
governments  have  workers  who  are  paid  at 
the  current  minimum  wage  or  between  the 
current  minimum  wage  and  the  higher  rates 
prescribed  in  H.R.  1834.  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment wage  costs  could  increase  with  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1834.  There  Is  no  data  available 
that  allows  CBO  to  estimate  the  magnitude 
of  these  costs.  However,  there  are  10  states 
which  have  set  minimum  wage  levels  above 
the  federally  mandated  $3.35  per  hour.  In 
these  states,  the  new  federal  minimum  wage 
rates  could  have  less  of  an  effect  than  In 
states  in  which  the  minimum  wage  Is  at  the 
current  federal  level. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Michael  Pogue; 
George  Iden. 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  James  L.  Blum. 
Assistant  Director  For  Budget  Analysis. 
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n^.  Congress, 
COItaKSSSIOHAL  Bttsget  Oftice. 
Washington,  DC,  March  29. 19SS. 
i  lUOUSTUS  F.  Hawkims, 

Committee  on  Education  and 

...  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 

,_.  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 

^Imate  for  H.R.  1834,  the  Pair  Labor 

_  Amendments  of  1988,  as  ordered 

._  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 

and  Labor  on  March  16,  1988. 

wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 

please  call  me  or  have  your  staff  con- 
i  Ichael  Pogue  (226-2820). 
tincerely, 

Jahzs  L.  Blum, 
Acting  Director. 
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Estimate 

number  H.R.  1834. 
title:  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
of  1988. 

„  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
BA^rch  16,  1988. 

purpose:  To  amend  the  Pair  Labor 

_.Js  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mlnl- 
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Of  estimate.— n.^.   1834  would  in- 

the  federal  minimum  wage  In  four 

.Ijetween  now  and  January  1,  1992.  The 

1  svels  would  be  $3.85  per  hour  for  the 

beginning  January  1,  1989;  $4.25  per 

for   the  year  beginning  January    1, 

$4.65  per  hour  for  the  year  beginning 

ry  1,  1991;  and  not  less  than  $5.05  per 

ifter  December  31,  1991. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  estl- 

that  the  wage  bill  for  certain  support 

nel  on  U.S.  military  bases  would  In- 

by  the  amounts  shown  in  the  table 

Currently  these  workers  are  paid  at 

rates  between  the  $3.35  per  hour 

^xua   wage   and   the   minimum    wage 

proposed  in  H.R.  1834. 

:asing  the  minimum  wage  could  also 

administrative    and    enforcement 

within  the  Wage  and  Hours  Dlvi- 

the  Employment  Standards  Adminis- 

at  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL). 

^_  this  could  result  in  higher  costs  to 

I  ideral  government,  HJl.  1834  provides 

additional  appropriations  for  this  pur- 


AdAitional  proristons.— Several  other 
amenilments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  ire  Included  in  H.R.  1834.  The  smaU 
busln  sss  exemption  would  Increase  from  the 
curreit  level  of  $362,500  in  annual  gross 
Ito  $500,000.  The  current  tip  credit  is  40 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage,  or 
out  of  $3.35  per  hour  in  1988.  This  tip 
is  the  TT"''^''"""'  amount  of  tips  an 
can  use  to  reduce  employee  wages, 
itUl  be  In  compliance  with  minimum 
laws.  H.R.  1834  would  Increase  this 
1  o  45  percent  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1.  1989  and  to  50  percent  after  De- 
cember 31,  1989.  In  addition,  legislative 
bran(  h  employees  (except  for  Members'  per- 


sonal staffs)  would  now  be  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  These  amend- 
ments are  estimated  to  have  no  cost  effect 
on  the  unified  federal  budget. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment: To  the  extent  that  state  and  local 
governments  have  workers  who  are  paid  at 
the  current  minimum  wage  or  between  the 
current  minimum  wage  and  the  higher  rates 
prescribed  in  H.R.  1834,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment wage  costs  could  increase  with  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1834.  There  is  no  daU  available 
that  allows  CBO  to  estimate  the  magnitude 
of  these  costs,  cnirrently,  state  minimum 
wage  rates  exceed  the  federal  level  in  10  ju- 
risdictions (Alaska,  Connecticut,  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont).  Also,  California  is  scheduled 
to  raise  its  rate  from  the  current  federal 
minimum  to  $4.25  per  hour  in  July  1988, 
and  Connecticut's  rate  will  rise  from  $3.75 
an  hour  to  $4.25  an  hour  in  October  1988.  In 
these  states,  the  new  federal  minimum  wage 
rates  could  have  less  of  an  effect  than  in 
states  in  which  the  minimum  wage  is  at  the 
current  federal  level. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Michael  Pogue. 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  James  L.  Blum, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 

Report,  Apr.  16,  1988] 

(By  Macon  Morehouse) 

As  House  members  brace  for  battle  over  a 
Democratic-sponsored  minimum-wage  bill 
(HR  1834— H  Rept  100-560),  a  controversy  is 
bubbling  in  the  background  over  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  measure. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO), 
which  has  always  prided  itself  on  its  non- 
partisan, professional  assessments  of  eco- 
nomic issues,  prepared  not  one  but  two  "of- 
ficial" cost  estimates  for  HR  1834.  While 
both  cited  the  same  probable  costs  to  the 
states  and  the  federal  government,  only  the 
first  discussed  the  measure's  likely  impact 
on  the  economy  at  large. 

It  concluded  that  the  projected  increase  In 
the  minimum  wage,  from  $3.35  to  $5.05  over 
four  years,  could  lead  to  higher  prices  on 
consumer  goods  and  the  loss  of  nearly 
500,000  jobs. 

That  report,  dated  March  25,  barely  saw 
the  light  of  day  before  it  was  superseded 
March  29  by  a  second  version,  which  omit- 
ted any  reference  to  the  bill's  effect  on  the 
economy. 

According  to  Michael  Pogue,  who  pre- 
pared both  CBO  estimates,  staffers  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  had  specif- 
ically requested  a  discussion  of  the  bill's 
impact  on  the  economy.  In  fact,  in  the  cover 
letter  accompanying  the  original  estimate, 
acting  C30  Director  James  L.  Blum  wrote, 
"At  the  request  of  several  committee  mem- 
bers, the  estimate  also  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  possible  impact  of  HR  1834  on  the 
economy." 

The  majority  staff,  Pogue  said,  then  "de- 
cided they  didn't  want  it,"  and  a  second 
report— minus  the  impact  assessment— was 
sent  to  the  committee. 

James  M.  Jeffords  of  Vermont,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  corroborated  Pogue's  story. 
"We  requested  certain  information.  .  .  .  But 
when  the  majority  got  to  take  a  look  at  It, 
they  didn't  like  the  looks  of  it,  so  it  got  de- 
leted," be  said. 

Susan  McGuire,  the  committee's  majority 
staff   director,   gave   a   different   account. 


"They  [CBO]  provided  information  which 
was  not  requested,"  she  said. 

Committee  Chairman  Augiistus  P.  Haw- 
kins. I>-Calif..  also  laid  the  blame  at  CBO's 
doorstep,  saying,  "I  don't  think  CBO  per- 
formed well  In  the  matter  at  all." 

Nobody  would  say  why  the  economic 
impact  was  deleted  from  the  final  CBO  esti- 
mate, although  McOuire  said  the  House 
rules  require  an  estimate  only  of  a  meas- 
ure's cost  to  the  federal  government. 

"It  may  be  that  the  committee  didn't  like 
the  answers  we  gave,"  said  CBO's  Blum.  "I 
think  they  were  hoping  it  would  have  less  of 
an  impact." 

Rudolph  O.  Penner  said  that  during  his 
tenure  as  CBO  director  (1983-87),  "there 
were  a  lot  of  revised  cost  estimates."  Howev- 
er, when  asked  whether  revisions  ever  in- 
cluded getting  rid  of  an  entire  section  of  the 
estimate,  Penner  declined  to  comment. 

Although  Jeffords,  as  ranking  committee 
Republican,  normally  receives  C30  esti- 
mates as  a  matter  of  course,  it  took  his  aides 
three  tries  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  March  25 
report  from  CBO. 

Jeffords  was  reluctant  to  discuss  the  Inci- 
dent In  detail.  But  he  did  say  that  the  first 
report  had  been  "kind  of  shunted  aside, 
shall  we  say." 

Other  GOP  sources,  however,  speculated 
darkly  that  the  Incident  presaged  a  "polltici- 
zation"  of  CBO,  which  has  been  without  a 
permanent  director  since  Penner  resigned  in 
March  1987.  Senate  Budget  Committee  lead- 
ers have  reportedly  bl(x;ked  the  choice  fa- 
vored by  the  House  Democratic  leaders- 
Van  Doom  Ooms,  the  chief  economist  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee— believing  he 
would  favor  the  House  and  the  Democrats, 
damaging  CBO's  status  as  a  nonpartisan 
agency. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  27, 

1988] 

Laundered  Data  Prom  CBO? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

The  unwillingness  of  House  Speaker 
James  Wright  to  name  a  new  Congressional 
Budget  Office  director  (the  post  has  been 
open  since  March  1987),  other  than  an  un- 
acceptably  partisan  hack,  has  given  rise  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  speaker  is,  as  one 
congressman  put  it,  "trying  to  turn  CBO 
from  an  Independent  voice  to  a  kind  of 
Democratic  Pravda." 

This  suspicion  was  reinforced  last  month 
when  the  CBO  was  forced  by  House  leader- 
ship to  withdraw  and  bury  a  March  25 
report  which  showed  that  the  proposed  rise 
in  the  minimum  wage  to  $5.05  an  hour  by 
1991  (H.R.  1834)  would  hurt  the  economy 
far  more  than  anyone  had  predicted: 

"H.R.  1834  would  cause  the  loss  of  ap- 
proximately 250,000  to  500,000  jobs,  or 
about  0.2  to  0.4  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment. In  general,  the  negative  Impact  on 
employment  would  be  larger  In  the  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  the  groups  In  the  labor 
force  with  low  wage  rates. 

"Among  demographic  groups,  the  loss  of 
jobs  most  likely  would  be  concentrated 
among  youth,  and  especially  teen-agers." 

In  other  words,  CBO  was  confirming  what 
economists  have  long  demonstrated  statisti- 
cally—namely that  the  minimum  wage  wUl 
actually  hurt  the  poor  and  younger  workers 
most. 

CBO's  March  25  analysis  went  on  to  say  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill,  "H.R.  1834  COUld 
add  about  0.2  to  0.3  percentage  points  to  the 
annual  inflation  rate  during  the  projection 
period." 


This  report  from  the  supposedly  nonparti- 
san and  professional  congressional  agency 
was  obviously  a  potentially  devastating  blow 
to  a  bill  already  in  trouble  in  the  House. 

It  confirmed  a  University  of  Chicago 
study  just  released  that  shows  that  the  big- 
gest job  losers  due  to  the  proposed  rise  in 
the  minimum  wage  would  be  the  Southern 
states.  (See  table.) 

Since  these  are  exactly  the  predominantly 
Democratic  congressional  states  the  leader- 
ship needs  to  secure  passage  of  the  touchy 
bill,  the  C30's  confirmation  of  serious  job 
losses  could  have  been  fatal  to  the  bill— and 
may  still  be. 

As  CBO's  initial  letter  put  It,  "the  loss  of 
jobs  would  be  minimal  In  durable  goods 
manufacturing  and  In  metropolitan  areas 
where  labor  markets  are  tight  and  Jobs  are 
readily  available"— In  other  words.  In  areas 
where  support  for  raising  the  minimum 
wage  as  a  means  of  leveraging  up  the  higher 
union  pay  scales  (not  helping  the  poor)  is  al- 
ready solid. 

But  Sun  Belt  states  with  their  predomi- 
nantly non-durable  goods,  lower-wage  indus- 
tries would  be  savaged,  with  job  losses  that 
could  rise  to  122,000  In  Florida,  more  than 
81,000  In  Georgia  and  more  than  78,000  In 
North  Carolina. 

Small  wonder  that  when  this  report  first 
went  out.  Its  author,  economist  Michael 
Pogue,  was  (he  said)  told  that  "the  majority 
staff  (of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee) then  decided  they  didn't  want  it,"  and 
according  to  the  April  16  Issue  of  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  a  "second  reportr— minus 
the  economic  Impact  assessment— was  sent 
to  the  committee." 

So,  on  March  29,  a  new  letter  and  report 
were  issued,  deleting  all  reference  to  the 
negative  economic  assessment— and  no  fur- 
ther copies  of  the  March  25  letter  and 
report  were  even  available  to  the  press,  or  to 
members  of  Congress. 

This  obvious  tampering  with  CBO's  analy- 
sis has  caused  great  consternation  among 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  see 
this  as  deliberate  abuse  of  the  CBO's  offices 
for  partisan  purposes. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  Rep.  James 
Jeffords  of  Vermont  complained.  "We  re- 
quested certain  Information  .  .  .  But  when 
the  majority  got  to  take  a  look  at  It  they 
didn't  like  the  looks  of  It.  so  It  got  deleted." 

Indeed,  the  cover  letter  of  the  March  29 
version  even  deleted  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  March  25  version:  "At  the  re- 
quest of  several  committee  members,  the  es- 
timate also  Include  a  discussion  of  the  possi- 
ble impact  of  H.R.  1834  on  the  economy." 

This  aUowed  Susan  McGulre.  the  Ed- 
Labor  committee's  majority  staff  director, 
to  tell  CQ.  "They  [CBO]  provided  Informa- 
tion which  was  not  requested."  when,  of 
course  It  had  been  specifically  requested  by 
Mr.  Jeffords  and  House  Minority  Leader 
Robert  Michel,  among  others. 

Committee  Chairman  Augustus  Hawkins, 
Democrat  of  California,  even  blamed  CBO 
for  going  beyond  its  mandate,  saying,  "I 
don't  think  CBO  performed  well  in  the 
matter,  at  all." 

Of  course  the  only  problem  with  the  "per- 
formance" Is  that  as  Acting  CBO  Director 
James  Blimi  put  it  to  CQ,  "the  committee 
didn't  like  the  answers  we  gave.  I  think  they 
were  hoping  It  [the  minimum  wage  hike] 
would  have  less  of  an  Impact." 

This  whole  episode  is  suspiciously  reminis- 
cent of  a  similar  situation  last  June  9  when 
Mr.  Wright  stopped  the  presentation  to  the 
House  Banking  Committee  of  a  powerful 


report  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  on  widespread  corruption  and  crime 
in  the  Texas  savings  and  loan  Industry,  just 
as  the  report  was  about  to  be  delivered  by 
FHLBB's  William  K.  Black. 

That  report  has  never  been  presented  to 
Congress— even  as  its  finding  are  being  rou- 
tinely vindicated  by  federal  indictments  of 
Mr.  Wright's  own  S&L  banking  cronies  In 
Texas. 

The  minimum-wage  report  fiasco  Is  only 
the  latest  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  venality  and 
sleaze  now  engulfing  Congress. 

MINIMUM  WAGE-REIATED  JOB  LOSSES 
[Effects  0)  rise  fnm  $3.35  to  (4.6S) 

By  1991     By  1995 


Matnma.. 


Rorida... 
Geofjia... 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiafla... 


fci     J*    *       ■* 

Nonn  mrain.^ 
South  Cwia.. 
Tennessee ......... 

Virginia 


11,464  39,572 

57,111  m.w, 

33,694  81,278 

14,152  30,417 

22.118  48,053 

16,877  36,408 

37,162  78,773 

20,475  43,800 

23,362  49.708 

29,223  62,225 


Source:  University  of  Chicago  Cominttee  on  PuWc  PDtcy  Slides,  Mardi 
1988. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  3, 

1988] 
Minimum  Wage.  Maximum  Cover-Up 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used  phrases 
in  Washington  is  "the  nonpartisan  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office."  It  look  as  if  we  can 
all  drop  the  "non-partisan"  pose.  An  embar- 
rassing incident  suggests  that  the  C30  Is 
being  pulled  Into  the  expanding  empire  of 
the  House  Democratic  leadership. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  was 
asked  recently  to  assess  the  Impact  of  a  cur- 
rent bill  hiking  the  minimum  wage  from 
$3.35  to  $5.05.  The  bill's  outcome  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  Democratic  leadership  has 
been  pushing  hard  for  an  election-year  vote 
that  would  force  the  people  who  don't  agree 
with  them  (Republicans,  Southern  Demo- 
crats, various  "moderates")  to  vote  against 
what  Is  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  Mom- 
and-apple-ple  Issue.  The  CBO,  however,  con- 
cluded that  raising  the  minimum  wage 
would  push  up  consumer  prices  and  cause 
the  loss  of  as  many  as  500,000  jobs.  That 
conclusion  is  hardly  novel.  Almost  all  econo- 
mists agree  that  minimum-wage  laws  de- 
stroy jobs  and  hurt  younger  workers,  espe- 
cially the  poor.  What  is  news  Is  that  some 
House  Democratic  staffers,  unhappy  with 
the  CBO's  analysis,  have  suppressed  this 
report.  A  second  version  issued  four  days 
later  omitted  any  reference  to  the  bill's 
effect  on  the  economy. 

The  Initial  three-page  CBO  report  was 
sent  to  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  March  25.  It  Included  an  esti- 
mate of  the  minimum-wage  bUl's  COSt  to  the 

federal  government  as  well  as  a  discussion 
of  Its  impact  on  the  economy  that,  accord- 
ing to  Acting  CBO  Director  James  Blum, 
had  been  requested  by  the  committee's 
staff. 

The  report  concluded  that  Increasing  the 
minimum  wage  by  the  amounts  indicated  In 
the  bill  "could  cause  the  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000  to  500,000  jobs"  and  add 
"about  0.2  to  0.3  percentage  points  to  the 
annual  inflation  rate."  Job  losses  would  be 
concentrated  in  "the  groups  in  the  labor 
force  with  low  wage  rates  .  .  .  and  especially 
among  teen-agers."  If  made  public,  the 
report  obviously  would  have  been  a  slap  In 


the  face  to  the  bill's  liberal  sponsors  and 
might  have  swayed  several  votes. 

CBO's  Michael  Pogue,  the  co-author  of 
the  report,  says  that  "the  majority  staff  of 
the  committee  then  decided  they  didn't 
want  it"  and  asked  for  a  second  version.  So 
on  March  29,  a  new  reports-shorter  by  a 
third  and  minus  all  reference  to  the  bill's 
Impact  on  unemployment  and  inflation- 
was  issued  by  CBO. 

The  original  March  25  report  then  seemed 
to  vanish.  Rep.  James  Jeffords,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  is  supposed  to  routinely  receive 
CBO  estimates.  But  when  his  staff  members 
learned  of  the  report's  existence,  CBO  told 
them  that  they  couldn't  have  It.  It  took 
three  attempts  for  Rep.  Jeffords  to  obtain  a 
copy.  When  It  finally  came  to  light,  the  ac- 
companying cover  letter  Indicated  a  copy 
was  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  him  all 
along. 

Rep.  Jeffords  confirmed  Mr.  Pogue's  ac- 
count In  an  Interview  with  Congressional 
Quarterly.  "We  requested  (^rtain  informa- 
tion but  when  the  majority  finally  got  to 
take  a  look  at  It  they  didn't  like  the  looks  of 
it.  so  it  got  deleted." 

Conunlttee  Democrats  are  stonewalling 
the  Issue.  Susan  McGulre.  the  committee's 
majority  staff  director,  claims  that  "CBO 
provided  information  which  was  not  re- 
quested." Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins,  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  also  blames  the  CBO  for 
going  beyond  Its  mandate,  telling  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  "I  don't  think  CBO  per- 
formed well  in  the  matter,  at  all."  CBO 
Acting  Director  Blum  remembers  matters 
differently:  "The  committee  didn't  like  the 
answers  we  gave  and  I  think  they  were 
hoping  the  minimum  wage  hike  would  have 
less  of  an  impact." 

The  C30  was  created  to  serve  as  Con- 
gress's fiscal  umpire.  Partisan  tampering 
with  reports  that  are  the  basis  of  Congress's 
deliberations  on  public  policy  Is  an  abuse  of 
power.  "CBO  is  suppcned  to  give  us  the 
facts,"  says  Rep.  Thomas  Petri,  a  moderate 
Wisconsin  Republican.  "It  is  not  supposed 
to  be  a  propaganda  arm  of  the  House  lead- 
ership." 

But  that  may  be  just  what  House  Speaker 
Jim  Wright  wants  to  be.  The  key  post  of 
CBO  director  has  been  vacant  for  more 
than  13  months,  largely  because  Speaker 
Wright  Insists  on  backing  a  candidate  who 
Senate  Budget  Committee  leaders  fear 
would  tut  In  favor  of  the  House's  more  liber- 
al spending  priorities.  People  wonder  why 
the  political  process  in  Washington  works  so 
poorly  now.  Incidents  such  as  this  offer  an 
explanation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  vrhlch  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WoLPE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
was  granted  to: 

Ktl   (at   the   request   of   Mr. 

from   5:30   p.m.   to   7   p.m. 

on  account  of  medical  reasons. 

Yatbs  (at  his  own  request),  for 

May  5,  and  possibly  May  6,  on 

accouiit  of  illness. 


By 
sence 
Mr. 

Michel) 
today, 
Mr. 

May  i 


SPfcCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

unanimous  consent,  permission 

the  House,  following  the 

„,„   program   and   any   special 

heretofore  entered,  was  granted 


By 

to  adfiress 
legisli  tive 
orden 
to: 

(Th^ 
quest 
extend 


following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of   Mr.   Petri)   to   revise   and 
their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

SwiNDALL,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
DoRWAH  of  California,  for  5  min- 
loday. 
BUHTON  of  Indiana,  for  5  min- 

loday. 
Fields,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


Mr. 

Mr. 

utes, 

Mr, 

utes, 
Mr 

10. 

(Tht 
quest 
extend 


tranepus 

Mr. 

Mr 
today 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 
today 

Mr 
utes, 

Mr. 
June 

Mr 
10. 


„  following  Members  (at  the  re- 

of  Mr.  GoNAZALEZ)  to  revise  and 

their  remarks  and  include  ex- 

material:) 

Hdbbard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

St    Germaih,    for    5    minutes, 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
three 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 


ANWuifZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
BoLAWD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Kastenmeier,    for    5    minutes, 

Coleman  of  Texas,  for  5  min- 
x>day. 
Slattery,   for  60  minutes,   on 

S. 

WOLPE,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


I  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By 
to    revise 
granted 

(Tte 
quest 
trancous 

Mr 

Mr; 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

(Tlie 
ques . 
extn  neous 

Mi 

Mi. 

Mi 

Ml. 

Ml. 


unanimous  consent,  permission 
and    extend   remarks    was 

to: 

following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
.__  matter) 
Weldon  in  three  instances. 

MORELLA. 
C^LINGER. 

Thobcas  of  California. 
Green. 

HORTOW. 

Oilman. 

McDade. 

Gallegly. 

Crane  in  eight  instances. 

LlGHTFOOT. 

Young  of  Florida. 
Kemp  in  two  instances. 

following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 

matter:) 
Pepper. 

SCHEUER. 

Roe. 

Dymally. 

Lklahd. 


COELHO. 

Florio  in  two  instances. 

MONTGOBtERY. 

Cardin. 

Daroen. 

Berman. 

Downey. 

Syhar. 

Miller  of  California. 

Rangel. 

Morrison    of    Connecticut 
instances. 

Frost  in  three  instances. 
Pelosi. 
Ford  of  Michigan. 


in 


Mr.  PASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.J.  Res.  493.  Resolution  disapproving 
the  1988  certification  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  Bolivia  under  section  481(h)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  (Rept. 
100-601,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.J.  Res.  495.  Resolution  disapproving 
the  1988  certification  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  Paraguay  under  section  481(h)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  (Rept. 
100-602,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FASCELi.  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.J.  Res.  497.  Resolution  disapproving 
the  1988  certification  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  Peru  under  section  481(h)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  (Rept.  100- 
603,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Thursday,  May 
5,  1988,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3558.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
The  Wilson  Center,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars'  Endowment  Challenge 
Fund,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

3559.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Depart- 
ment's "Report  on  Allied  Contributions  to 
the  Common  defense",  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  1928  nt;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3560.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  ninth 
annual  report  on  administration  of  the  off- 
shore oil  pollution  compensation  fund,  pur- 
suant to  43  U.S.C.  1824;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3561.  A  letter  form  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget  re- 
quests of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  the  Department,  Including  requests 
for  facilities  and  equipment  and  research, 
engineering,  and  development,  pursuant  to 
49  U.S.C.  app.  2205(f);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Science,  Space  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan 
Lendl.  (Rept.  100-596).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gagik 
Barseghlan.  (Rept.  100-597).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  446.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jens- 
Peter  Bemdt.  (Rept.  100-598).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER:  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  4318.  A  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  personnel 
systems  of  the  General  Accounting  Office; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-599,  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1516.  A  bill  to  require 
annual  appropriations  of  funds  necessary  to 
support  timber  management  and  resource 
conservation  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest;  with  amendments;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  10,  1988  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendments  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  1(a), 
rule  X.  (Rept.  100-600,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILL  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 

H.R.  4523.  A  bill  to  restore  the  occupation- 
al tax  on  small  retail  beer  dealers  to  $24;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  4524.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  dollar 
amount  of  defense  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1988  that  are  subject  to  transfer  for 
new  purposes  pursuant  to  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iC6S. 

By  Mr.  BRENNAN: 
H.R.  4525.   A  blU  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  located  at  156  Federal  Street  in 


Portland.  ME,  as  the  "Edward  Thaxter  Gig- 
noux  United  States  Courthouse";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMANTE,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
RicMARDSON,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Fields,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  de 
Logo,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Stkhholm,  and  Mr.  Slattery): 
H.R.  4526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  approximately  600  acres  to  the  Ma- 
nassas  National   Battlefield   Park;   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNXJNZIO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HiLER)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  4527.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Mint,  for  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GuARiNi): 
H.R.  4528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  infor- 
mation returns  shall  be  filed  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  with  respect  to  inter- 
est, dividends,  royalties,  and  cerUin  other 
amounts  paid  to  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Leland): 
H.R.  4529.  A  bill  extending  permission  for 
the  President's  Commission  on  White  House 
Fellows  to  accept  certain  donations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Leland): 
H.R.   4530.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  reimburse 
physicians  and  medical  faculties  which  give 
emergency    treatment    to    certain    undocu- 
mented aliens  and  alien  commuter  workers; 
to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  4531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  serv- 
ice performed  for  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  operated  primarily  for  religious 
purposes  Is  exempt  from  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4532.  A  bill  to  provide  that  surplus 
dairy  products  should  be  provided  to  carry 
out  the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Program  before  certain  dairy  export 
programs  to  extend  such  dairy  export  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  4533.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  to  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices  Corporation   to   carry   out   the   Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UGHTPOOT: 
H.R.  4534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  elect  to  pay  tax  shown  on  return  in  in- 
stallments and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
enter  Into  Installment  agreements,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   RODINO   (for   himself,   Mr. 

MONTGOBtERY.    Mr.    HaMMERSCHMIDT, 

Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Cour- 


ter.   Mr.   GOARIKI.   Mr.   Dwyer   of 
New    Jersey,    Mrs.    Roukema,    Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Gallo, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  4535.  A  bill  to  designate  the  outpa- 
tient clinic  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  located  on  New  Jersey  State  Route  70 
In  Brick  Township.  NJ,  as  the  "James  J. 
Howard  Veterans'  Outpatient  Clinic":  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WEBER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Grahdy,      Mr.      GuNDERSON,      Mr. 
Holloway.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,      Mr.     Lagoj«arsino,      Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Stangeland): 
H.R.  4536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  multiyear  set-asldes  to  es- 
Ubllsh  wildlife  habitats  and  feeding  areas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  4537.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  carry  out  a  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  Scioto  River  at  West  Co- 
lumbus, OH;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   OILMAN   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Leland,  and  Mr.  Emerson): 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  designating 

October  16,  1988.  as  "World  Food  Day ";  to 

the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service . 

H.  Con.  Res.  293.  Concurrent  resolution 
correcting  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R.  3; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
357.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Illinois,  rela- 
tive to  the  amnesty  period  for  applying  for 
temporary  legal  residence;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington  intro- 
duced a  bUl  (H.R.  4538)  to  permit  reim- 
bursement of  relocation  expenses  of  WU- 
liam  D.  Morger;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Grant,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Ms.  Kapttjr,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
OXLEY,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Watkiks, 
Mr!  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Stance- 
land,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1801:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Wise. 


H.R.  1808:  Mr.  Glickman. 
H.R.  2762:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Mantoh,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  8Lnd  Mr.  Emerson. 
H.R.  2944:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
H.R.  3215:  Mr.  Frost. 
H.R.   3294:  Mr.  Thomas   A.  Luken,   Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  C^HANDLER,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  3455:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 
H.R.  3565:  Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  3588:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr. 
Torres. 

H.R.  3628:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Hastert.  and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  3635:  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3646:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Udall,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Miss  Schneider, 
and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.R.  3723:  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Marixnee, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  3766:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  3791:  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr 
Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  3892:  Mrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.  3893:  Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.  3907:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
H.R.  4002:  Mr.  Lent. 
H.R.  4008:  Mr.  Lott. 
H.R.  4036:  Mr.  Chapbian. 
H.R.  4074:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  4083:  Mr.  Mineta. 
H.R.  4190:  Mr.  Synar.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4192:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDT,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Parris,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Kleczka.  and  Mr.  Gordon. 
H.R.  4212:  Mr.  Green. 
H.R.  4270:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
FeiGHAN,  Mrs.   Roukema.  and  Mr.   Busta- 

MANTE. 

H.R.  4373:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  BUECHNER,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza. 

H.R.  4403:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Rodino.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  4420:  Mr.  E>ornan  of  California,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  4433:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  4516:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.J.  Res.  315:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  378:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukkns,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
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>f  California,  Mr.  Rowlamd  of  Geor- 
Saiki,  Mr.  ScHULZE,  Mr.  Skelton, 
_  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Strat- 
Stukp,  Mr.  SwEKWBY,  Mr.  Sywar, 
_  .  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Thomas  of 

..  Mr.  Wkldon,  Mr.  WHirrAKZR,  Mr. 

of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ging- 

^ .  Regotji.  Mr.  Chahdler.  Mr.  Cole- 

Missouri,  Mr.  Coofer,  Mr.  Derrick, 
.,  Mr.  Fa  WELL,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Illinois,  Mr.  GuARnn,  Mr.  Harris, 

,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 

Mr.  HiTTTO,  B4rs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mi.  Lott,  Mr.  de  la 
Mr.  BORSKI,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Badham,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
;s,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Bubchner,  Mr. 
.-.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Colebian 
1,  Mr.  COURTER,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Dan- 

..,   Mr.    Dreier   of    California.    Mr. 

B4r.  HocKABY,  Mr.  Hooghton,  Mr. 

Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hammerschmist, 

.  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Gunder- 

Gallegly,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 

Robinson.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Ra- 

\ii.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Perkins. 

.,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 

of  Utah,  Ms.  Dakar,  and  Mr.  Mont- 
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■les.  398:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
1  ii.  Parris,  Mr.  Skeek,  Mr.  Trailer, 
Gc  doling,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

:  les.  438:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Owens 

Res.    452:    Mr.    Grant    and    Mr. 


Schueite. 


H.J. 
Indlani, 
Broom  1ELD, 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


;  les.  458:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Bijrton  of 

Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Lantos, 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Bateman, 

I,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bxjechner.  and 


HiSTERT. 


As  PIN, 
Mi  RKEY. 
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B.J.  Res.  476:  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  LiFiNSKi.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  478:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Horton,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Broomtield,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Caroin,  IJtr.  Carper,  Mr.  Colebian  of  Texas, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  McMiuxN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Trai- 
ler, Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Sabo,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Spratt.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Sisisky. 
Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 


Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.    Res.    542:    Mr.    Lxtngren    and    Ms. 
Pelosi. 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Hambierschmidt,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  II:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  19:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Waxbjan  and  Mr. 
Sboth  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.  Con.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Ackerbian, 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Grant,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
GucKBiAN.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Dellums 

H.   Con.   Res.    254:   Mrs.   Bentley,   Mrs. 

BOGGS,    Mr.    POGLIETTA,    Mr.    MARTINEZ,    Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois. 


Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

166.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Presbytery  of  San  Fernando,  Northridge, 
CA,  relative  to  peace  in  Central  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

167.  Also,  petition  of  Jaime  S.  Valdez, 
Tempe,  AZ,  relative  to  a  notice  of  joiner;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AND 
JOBS:  THE  FAMILY  CONNECTION 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  more  and  more  in  the  news  about 
Federal  jobs  being  provided  to  relatives  of 
Government  executive  employees.  Cun^ently, 
the  law  says  that  Members  may  not  hire  their 
own  relatives,  but  it  says  nothing  about  their 
working  for  the  Federal  executive  branch  or 
for  other  Members  or  for  Congress  itself. 

This  is  a  trend  that  Congress  must  become 
aware  of  and  possibly  investigate.  Congress 
must  not  allow  elected  officials  to  act  as  an 
employment  agency  for  their  family  members. 
This  is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  set.  Not  only 
is  it  wrong  for  elected  officials  to  use  their 
office  to  provide  employment  for  family  mem- 
bers, but  it  also  opens  the  door  for  conflict  of 
interests  to  occur  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  elected  branch. 

Recently,  an  article  in  the  March  31,  1988, 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Ursula  Meese, 
and  Others"  regarding  this  issue  was  brought 
to  my  attention.  I  find  it  noteworthy  because  it 
clearly  indicates  that  this  family  connection 
may  be  a  problem  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  to  deal  with  in  the  future.  Therefore, 
I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  31, 

1988] 

Ursttla  Meese,  and  Others 

Amid  the  stories  about  the  two  resigned 
Justice  Department  officials  yesterday,  the 
Washington  Post  had  another  story:  "Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Subpoenas  Ursula  Meese's 
Job  Records."  It  now  develops  that  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  James  McKay  Is  investi- 
gating Mrs.  Meese's  $40,000-a-year  job  with 
the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  "According 
to  sources  familiar  with  McKay's  inquiry, 
the  independent  counsel  has  been  trying  to 
determine  whether  the  Meeses'  close  friend. 
E.  Bob  Wallach.  in  effect  helped  supple- 
ment the  Meeses'  income  by  recommending 
Ursula  Meese  for  the  jobs."  Mrs.  Meese's  job 
is  matching  MS  patients  with  employers. 

Whatever  is  going  on  here,  the  one  thing 
we  may  fairly  conclude  is  that  it  is  worthy 
of  investigation.  But  if  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  special  prosecutors  and  reporters, 
then  the  town  may  hold  enough  such  sto- 
ries to  command  the  attention  of  many  such 
investigations.  Last  December,  a  UPI  report- 
er produced  a  long  story  listing  73  relatives 
of  House  and  Senate  members  who  have 
worked  for  Congress  in  paid  jobs  since  mld- 
1986.  By  law.  members  may  not  hire  their 
own  relatives,  but  the  law  says  nothing 
about  their  working  for  other  Members  or 
for  Congress  itself.  Here  Is  a  partial  sUte- 
by-state  summary,  current  at  the  time  of 
UPI's  story: 

American  Samoa:  Fiti  Sunla.  son  of  Dele- 
gate Pofo  Sunla.  works  in  the  office  of  Cali- 


fornia Rep.  Mervyn  Dymally.  "It's  hard  to 
get  a  position  if  you  come  in  right  off  the 
street."  says  Fiti  Sunla.  Vaaomala  Sunla. 
another  of  Fofo  Sunla's  sons,  works  as  a 
Capitol  Hill  policeman. 

Arizona:  Vincent  Pabrizlo,  stepson  of  Rep. 
Morris  Udall  is  a  staff  member  for  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  chaired 
until  last  week  by  the  late  Rep.  James 
Howard.  Rep.  Howard's  daughter  works  on 
the  Interior  Committee  chaired  by  Rep. 
UdaU. 

California:  Edith  Wilkie,  wife  of  Rep.  Don 
Edwards,  works  as  executive  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus. 
She  worked  for  Congress  before  her  hus- 
band's election. 

Arlene  Willis,  wife  of  Rep.  Jerry  Lewis, 
works  as  his  administrative  assistant.  While 
she  worked  for  him  before  their  marriage, 
their  current  relationship  was  not  listed,  as 
is  required,  on  monthly  payroll  records. 

Phyllis  Coelho,  wife  of  Rep.  Tony  Coelho, 
is  a  secretary  in  Indiana  Rep.  Andy  Jacobs' 
office,  where  she  worked  before  her  mar- 
riage. 

Douglas  Boxer,  son  of  Rep.  Barbara  Boxer 
of  California,  worked  last  summer  for  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  committee.  His 
sister,  Nicole,  worked  the  previous  summer 
for  Rep.  Les  AuCoIn. 

Colorado:  Janna  Hefley,  daughter  of  Rep. 
Joel  Hefley,  worked  as  a  paid  Intern  for 
Rep.  James  Bunning  of  Kentucky. 

Connecticut:  John  Kennelly.  son  of  Rep. 
Barbara  Kennelly.  worked  last  summer  as  a 
clerk  for  the  House  postmaster. 

District  of  Columbia:  John  Ball,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Delegate  Walter  Pauntroy.  works 
in  the  House  doorkeeper's  office. 

Florida:  Daniel  Barton,  cousin  of  Rep. 
WilUam  Lehman,  worked  last  summer  as  a 
page  for  the  House  doorkeeper. 

Mary  McGlllicuddy.  sister  of  Rep.  Connie 
Mack,  worked  until  last  year  for  Rep.  Bar- 
bara Vucanovich. 

Hawaii:  Andrew  Matsunaga,  brother  of 
Sen.  Spark  Matsunaga.  works  as  director  of 
the  Senator's  Honolulu  office.  He  began 
work  before  current  anti-nepotism  laws 
were  passed.  Also.  Senator  Matsunaga's  son- 
in-law  is  a  Capitol  Hill  police  officer. 

Idaho:  Sallianne  Stallings,  daughter  of 
Rep.  Richard  Stallings,  worked  as  a  summer 
clerk  for  the  House  postmaster. 

Illinois:  Doyle  Evans,  brother  of  Rep. 
Lane  Evans,  worlts  in  the  House  doorkeep- 
er's office. 

Herman  Morris,  nephew  of  Rep.  Cardiss 
Collins,  worked  last  summer  as  a  clerk  for 
the  House  doorkeeper. 

Rose  Marie  Upinskl,  wife  of  Rep.  William 
Lipinsld,  works  part  time  for  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

Heather  Davis,  daughter  of  Rep.  Jack 
Davis,  worked  as  a  paid  intern  last  summer 
for  Rep.  Jim  Bunning  of  Kentucky. 

Phillip  Miller,  stepson  of  Rep.  Charles 
Hayes,  works  for  the  House  postmaster. 

Kansas:  Rhoda  Glickman,  wife  of  Rep. 
Dan  Glickman,  works  as  executive  director 
of  the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus. 

Kentucky:  KeUy  Hubbard,  daughter  of 
Rep.  Carroll  Hubbard,  worked  as  a  paid 
intern  last  summer  for  Rep.  Les  AuCoin. 


Maryland:  Samuel  Lee  Dyson,  brother  of 
Rep.  Roy  Dyson,  works  as  a  Capitol  Hill  po- 
liceman. He  was  hired  before  his  brother's 
election,  and  reports  that  he  has  seen  at 
least  one  congressional  relative  walk  into  a 
Member's  office  and  "come  out  in  a  second 
with  a  job.  ...  It  is  that  easy  when  you 
know  someone." 

Massachusetts:  Christcpher  Moakley, 
nephew  of  Rep.  John  Moakley,  worked  in 
six  different  temporary  congressional  jobs 
between  1982  and  1986,  four  of  them  pa- 
tronage jobs  controlled  by  his  uncle. 

Patricia  Hamel,  niece  of  Rep.  Moakley, 
worlu  as  an  office  manager  for  Rep.  Barney 
Frank.  Susan  Lewis,  the  niece  of  Rep. 
Frank,  works  for  Rep.  Stephen  Solaiz.  al- 
though her  relationship  to  Rep.  Frank  was 
not  declared  on  payroll  records.  She  had 
previously  worked  for  Sen.  John  Kerry, 
whose  staff  also  Included  John  Dukakis,  son 
of  Governor  Michael  Dukakis.  Susan 
Lewis's  imcle,  David  Frank,  was  Rep.  So- 
larz's  press  secretary  until  1986. 

George  Early,  brother  of  Rep.  Joseph 
Early,  runs  the  House  folding  room,  which 
hsmdles  congressional  mail.  Folding-room 
employees  have  complained  atx>ut  being 
forced  to  lend  money  to  supervisors  and 
work  70-hour  weelts  without  overtime  pay. 
Mark  Early,  Rep.  Early's  son,  works  for 
Rep.  Robert  Traxler  where  he  took  the 
place  of  Dennis  Early,  the  congressman's 
nephew. 

Michigan:  Barbara  Shaffer,  daughter  of 
Rep.  William  Broomfield,  works  in  the 
House  clerk's  office. 

David  Klldee,  son  of  Rep.  Dale  Klldee, 
worked  last  summer  for  the  House  door- 
keeper. 

Minnesota:  Peter  Vento  and  John  Vento, 
sons  of  Rep.  Bruce  Vento.  both  worked  last 
summer  as  congressional  clerlLS. 

Missouri:  Michelle  Clay,  daughter  of  Rep. 
William  Clay,  works  as  an  assistant  counsel 
for  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Montana:  Griff  Williams,  son  of  Rep.  Pat- 
rick Williams,  worked  for  the  House  post- 
master last  summer. 

Nevada:  George  Vucanovich.  husband  of 
Rep.  Barbara  Vucanovich.  is  a  CPA  who 
does  financial  consulting  for  three  other 
GOP  House  members. 

New  Mexico:  Clare  Domenici.  daughter  of 
Senator  Pete  Domenici,  works  as  a  clerk  for 
the  House  postmaster. 

New  York:  Robert  Power,  stepson  of  Rep. 
Robert  Garcia,  also  works  for  the  House 
postmaster. 

North  Carolina:  Stacye  Hefner,  daughter 
of  Rep.  W.S.  Hefner,  works  for  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

Anite  Jones,  daughter  of  Rep.  Walter 
Jones,  worked  for  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee until  last  year. 

Joan  Teague  Rose,  wife  of  Rep.  Charles 
Rose,  works  as  a  staff  assistant  for  a  House 
agriculture  subcommittee  chaired  by  her 
husband.  Ifrs.  Rose  was  hired  shortly 
before  her  marriage. 

Stephen  Neal,  son  of  Rep.  Stephen  Neal, 
worked  for  the  House  doorkeeper  until  last 
year. 

North  Dakota:  Lucy  Calautti,  wife  of  Sen. 
Kent  Conrad,  works  as  an  executive  assist- 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Rep.  Byron  Dorgan  of  North 
ids.  Calautti  is  not  listed  in  payroU 
as  required,  as  the  spouse  of  a 
.  James  Sinner,  son  of  North 
Grovemor  George  Sinner,  aslo  works 
Dorgan's  office. 

Helen  Rose  Ellas,  a  cousin  of  Rep. 
Oakar,  works  as  a  secretary  for 
^x.  doorkeeper. 

Hammond,  son-in-law  of  Rep.  Louis 
works  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
iljtee. 

Wade  Watklns,  son  of  Rep. 
worked  last  summer  for  the 

Leland  AuColn,  brother  of  Rep. 
-^_in.   works   for  the  House  clerk's 
fhe  congressman's  daughter,  Stacey 
worked  last  year  as  a  temporary 
for  Rep.  RolJert  Traxler. 
inia:  Maureen  Dlnneen,  daugh- 
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or  Rep.  Nick  RahaU  of  West  Virgin- 
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Carolina:  Thaddeus  Strom,  third 
3f  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  works  as 
trative  assistant  In  Sen.  Thurmond's 
'It's    really    coincidental    that    I'm 
here. "  Mr.  Strom  told  UPI. 
aayes,  sister  of  Rep.  Butler  Derrick, 
Bs   an   administrative   assistant   for 
EJzabeth  Patterson  of  South  Carolina. 
Katherlne    Brooks,    daughter    of 
Jick  Brooks,  worked  last  summer  for 
Ho'  ise  doorkeeper. 
Thorias  Leath.  son  of  Rep.  Marvin  Leath. 
last  summer  as  a  paid  Intern  for 
B^ryl  Anthony  of  Arkansas. 

Coleman,  daughter  of  Rep.  Ron 
Colem4n.  worked  last  summer  for  the  House 
postma  Bter 


Scott  Hatch,  son  of  Senator  Orrin 

works    for    the    Secretary    of    the 

,  The  Senator's  daughter,  Wendy,  re- 

vorked  for  the  House  Administrative 


Dwens,  son  of  Rep.  Wayne  Owens, 
for    the    House    doorkeeper    last 


Virginia:  Sandra  Casper  Wise,  wife 
Robert  Wise,  works  for  the  House 
ind  Means  committee.  She  worked  for 
Congr*  ss  prior  to  her  marriage. 

Wise  )nsin:  Craig  Obey,  son  of  Rep.  David 
Obey,  vorks  for  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  \ging. 
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ON  BANK  POWERS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICtrr 

m  Ithe  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday.  May  4.  1988 
MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
April  13,  1988,  consumer  advocates 
Nader  and  Jonathan  Brown  testified 
the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
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tions  and  Finance  on  the  issue  of  expanded 
bank  powers.  They  make  a  strong  argument 
against  giving  banks  the  authority  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  corporate  securities.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  my  colleagues  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  this  testimony 
as  they  consider  the  bank  powers  issue. 

The  testimony  follows: 
TESTiMoinr  or  Ralph  Nader  and  Jonatham 
Brown 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  on  the  separation  of  com- 
mercial banking  and  securities  activities. 

Congress  should  not  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  which  prohibit 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies  from  un- 
derwriting and  dealing  in  corporate  securi- 
ties. SpeclflcaUy,  the  foUowing  securities  ac- 
tivities should  continue  to  remain  off  limits 
to  banking  organizations: 

(1)  imderwritlng  or  dealing  in  corporate 
debt  or  equity  securities; 

(2)  sponsorship  or  Investment  manage- 
ment of  mutual  funds  comprised  of  corpo- 
rate debt  or  equity  securities; 

(3)  underwriting  securities  collateralized 
by  their  own  loans. 

Three  primary  reasons  justify  retention  of 
the  Glass-Steagall  barrier  between  commer- 
cial banking  and  these  securities  activities. 
First,  conamerclal  bank  underwriting  and 
dealing  in  corporate  securities  involves  seri- 
ous conflicts  of  Interest  that  can  injure 
public  investors,  undermine  the  Integrity  of 
capital  markets,  and  are  not  readily  con- 
trolled by  any  realistically  available  set  of 
safeguards.  Second,  underwriting  and  deal- 
ing In  corporate  securities  constitutes  the 
core  activity  of  the  securities  sector  and 
there  are  broad  public  policy  reasons  for 
maintaining  separate  commercial  banking 
and  securities  sectors.  Third,  notwithstand- 
ing the  claims  of  the  banlung  lobby  to  the 
contrary,  the  integration  of  commercial 
banking  and  securities  activities  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  preserving  the  vitality  of  the 
banking  sector  or  realizing  the  benefits  of 
financial  mnovatlon. 

CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST 

The  basic  conflicts  of  interest  inherent  In 
commercial  bank  underwriting  and  dealing 
in  corporate  securities  can  be  summarized  as 
follows. 

(DA  bank  has  a  creditor  interest  in  a 
broad  array  of  corporate  borrowers.  These 
interests  could  easily  bias  the  bank's  (or  the 
bank's  securities  affiliate's)  performance  as 
a  securities  underwriter  or  Investment  advis- 
er to  a  mutual  fund. 

(2)  A  bank  as  a  creditor  has  privileged 
access  to  a  broad  range  of  confidential  infor- 
mation on  its  corporate  borrowers.  This  "in- 
sider" Information  could  easily  be  used  by 
the  bank's  securities  affiliate  In  its  under- 
writing, dealing,  or  mutual  fund  activities. 

(3)  A  bank  as  a  portfolio  holder  of  loans 
has  an  Incentive  to  "securltize"— pass  off  on 
the  public— its  poor  quality  loans.  This  In- 
centive could  easily  bias  its  performance  as 
underwriter  or  investment  adviser  to  a 
mutal  fund. 

The  only  practical  way  to  contain  these 
conflicts  of  interest  Is  to  prohibit  a  securi- 
ties affiliate  from  underwriting,  dealing  in, 
or  purchasing  for  a  sponsored  or  advised 
mutual  fimd  any  security  Issued  by  a  firm 
with  which  an  affiliated  bank  has  a  creditor 
relationship.  Yet.  banks  contend  that  such  a 
restriction  would  undermine  the  economies 
associated  with  bank  entry  into  securities 
activities.  If  the  banks  are  correct,  then 
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there  is  no  public  purpose  served  by  author- 
izing such  securities  powers  for  banking  in- 
stitutions. The  danger  Inherent  in  authori- 
zation with  strong  safeguards  is  that  over 
time  the  banks  will  use  their  considerable 
lobbying  power  to  whittle  away  the  safe- 
guards. In  considering  the  Issue  of  bank 
entry  into  securities  activities  It  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  between  the  conflict  of 
interest  problem— which  involves  injury  to 
public  investors  and  public  capital  mar- 
kets—and concerns  about  bank  safety  and 
soundness.  Concerns  that  securities  activi- 
ties may  injure  banlu  can  be  addressed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  requiring  that  securi- 
ties activities  be  conducted  In  a  separate 
bank  holding  company  subsidiary  and  by 
prohibiting  all  transactions,  such  as  loans, 
credit  enhancement,  or  transfers  of  assets, 
between  a  bank  and  Its  securities  affiliate. 

S.  1886,  the  Glass-Steagall  repeal  legisla- 
tion recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  contains 
"firewall"  provisions  that  address  many  of 
the  bank  safety  and  soundness  concerns. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  falls  to  include  the 
necessary  conflict  of  interest  barriers.  Its 
specific  deficiencies  can  be  summarized  as 
follows. 

(1)  The  bill  would  allow  a  securities  affili- 
ate to  underwrite  and  deal  In  corporate  debt 
securities  Issued  by  a  firm  with  which  an  af- 
filiated bank  has  a  creditor  relationship. 

(2)  The  bill  would  allow  a  securities  affili- 
ate to  use  confidential  Information  concern- 
ing corporate  borrowers  of  Its  affiliated 
bank  so  long  as  the  borrowing  firm  gave 
consent.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  credi- 
tors to  obtain  such  consent  from  most  bor- 
rowers. 

(3)  The  bill  would  generally  allow  a 
mutual  fund  sponsored  by  a  securities  affili- 
ate to  purchase  corporate  debt  or  equity  se- 
curities issued  by  a  firm  with  which  an  af- 
filiated bank  has  a  creditor  relationship. 
The  bill  does  contain  a  narrow  provision 
prohibiting  the  purchase  of  such  securities 
during  an  underwriting  if  the  proceeds  will 
be  used  to  retire  indebtedness  to  the  affili- 
ated bank.  However,  this  provision  would  l>e 
difficult  to  enforce  given  the  fungibility  of 
money. 

(4)  The  bill  would  generally  allow  a  securi- 
ties affiliate  to  underwrite  securities  that 
are  collateralized  by  loans  made  by  an  affili- 
ated bank.  The  bill  does  contain  a  narrow 
provision  requiring  such  securities  to  be 
rated  by  an  unaffiliated  rating  firm.  Howev- 
er, bond  rating  firms  will  hardly  have  the 
same  knowledge  concerning  the  quality  of 
the  affiliated  bank's  loans  as  the  bank  itself. 

maintaining  separate  securities  and 
commercial  banking  sectors 
An  excellent  report  prepared  by  the  Sub- 
committee On  Telecommunications,  "Re- 
structuring Financial  Markets:  The  Major 
Policy  Issues, "  (July  1986),  has  developed 
the  view  that  there  are  Important  advan- 
tages to  maintaining  a  securities  sector  that 
is  separate  from  the  commercial  banking 
sector.  This  perspective  can  be  extrapolated 
and  summarized  as  follows.  Bank's  domi- 
nant position  among  financial  Institutions 
in  terms  of  assets  and  capital,  their  access  to 
the  federal  safety  net.  and  their  unique  role 
in  supplying  liquidity  means  they  are  likely 
to  emerge  as  the  controlling  power  in  most 
major  commercial  bank-securities  conglom- 
erates. Somewhat  ironically,  such  a  situa- 
tion might  enable  these  financial  conglom- 
erates to  follow  a  strategy  of  promoting 
more  expensive  bank  products,  such  as  com- 
mercial loans,  and  de-emphasizing  less  ex- 
pensive securities  alternatives,  such  as  com- 
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merclal  paper.  This  pattern  Is  certainly  in 
evidence  In  West  Germany  where  banks 
control  the  securities  Industry  and  German 
Industrial  corporations  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  bank  credit,  while  the  growth  of  cor- 
porate debt  and  equity  securities  have  been 
stunted. 

Giant  financial  conglomerates  will  have 
more  leverage  over  Industrial,  commercial, 
tmd  agricultural  corporations  than  large, 
but  separate  banks,  securities  firms,  or  In- 
surance firms.  One  of  the  real  advantages  of 
the  growth  of  separate  financial  sectors  In 
the  United  States  over  the  last  70  years  is 
that  It  has  inhibited  the  financial  sector 
control  over  real  sector  corporations  that 
was  manifest  In  the  heyday  of  the  Money 
Trust  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Today 
there  is  a  broad  recognition  that  financial 
firms  should  be  the  servants  of  corporations 
in  the  real  sector  of  the  economy,  not  their 
masters. 

Moreover,  a  financial  system  comprised  of 
separate  sectors  provides  an  Important  set 
of  checks  and  balances  that  are  missing  In  a 
consolidated  financial  system.  For  example, 
a  separate  securities  sector  provides  a  better 
check  on  the  quality  of  bank  loans  that  are 
being  securltlzed  than  a  securities  Industry 
dominated  by  banks. 

BROAD  SECURITIES  POWERS  ARE  NOT  NECESSARY 
TO  THE  VITALITY  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK- 
ING SECTOR 

The  root  cause  of  the  profitability  prob- 
lems currently  being  encountered  by  many 
banks,  especially  large  money  center  banks, 
lies  in  poor  lending  decisions  and  other 
management  errors.  Against  this  backdrop 
of  mismanagement.  It  is  bizarre  to  find  new 
powers  being  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  sag- 
ging profits.  In  the  early  1980's  a  similar 
remedy  was  prescribed  for  the  ailing  savings 
and  loan  industry— In  that  Instance  real 
estate  equity  investment  authority— with 
disastrous  results. 

Proponents  of  broad  securities  powers  for 
banks  claim  that  "securitization"  is  shrink- 
ing traditional  lending  opportunities  for 
banks  and  that  banks  need  additional  fee 
income  from  securities  activities  to  compen- 
sate for  the  declining  loan  market.  However, 
looldng  at  the  commercial  banking  system 
as  a  whole,  "securitization"  has  not  resulted 
in  any  largescale  by-pass  of  commercial 
banks  as  intermediaries.  In  fact,  commercial 
banks  now  hold  $2  trillion  in  deposits  and 
67%  of  their  total  assets  are  invested  in 
loans.  Apart  from  mortgage  backed  securi- 
ties, which  have  been  aided  by  federal  credit 
guarantees,  securitlzed  loans  represent  a 
very  small  segment  of  oiu-  capital  and  credit 
markets. 

The  one  area  where  some  commercial 
banks  have  lost  a  large  share  of  a  tradition- 
al loan  market  to  securitization- short  term 
commercial  loans  to  large  corporate  borrow- 
ers—has Impacted  primarily  on  a  limited 
number  of  money  center  banks,  such  as 
Manufacturers  Hanover  or  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.  However,  while  a  few  money 
center  banks  stagnate,  many  regional  banks 
are  booming.  Congress  has  correctly  placed 
its  full  faith  and  credit  behind  the  federal 
deposit  insurance  system;  but,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  guarantee  market 
shares  for  a  handful  of  money  center  banks. 

Moreover,  it  Is  misleading  to  argue  that 
failure  to  repeal  Glass-Steagall  will  place 
U.S.  banks  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in 
the  International  banking  arena.  At  present 
U.S.  banks  are  permitted  broaa  securities 
powers  outside  the  United  SUtes.  As  long  as 
the  exercise  of  securities  powers  in  foreign 
markets  does  not  impair  the  safety  and 
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soundness  of  our  banks,  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  this.  If  the  British  or  the  Ger- 
mans want  to  allow  commercial  banks— 
whether  British,  or  German,  or  U.S.  banks— 
to  underwrite  corporate  seciirities  In 
London  or  Frankfurt,  that  Is  their  decision. 

However,  no  one  can  seriously  claim  that 
the  existence  of  Glass-Steagall  in  the 
United  States  has  weakened  our  capital 
markets.  In  fact,  the  capital  markets  In  the 
U.S.  are  among  the  most  sophisticated  and 
Innovative  In  the  World.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  more  freewheeling  International  securi- 
ties markets,  such  as  the  London-based  Eur- 
olHjnd  market,  have  encountered  competi- 
tive difficulties  because  they  lack  the  integ- 
rity of  the  U.S.  capital  market.  In  1987  the 
volume  of  dollar-denominated  bond  Issues 
on  the  Eurobond  market  fell  sharply  to 
below  Its  1984  level.  Analyzing  this  decline, 
the  lead  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  29,  1988  observed: 

"The  unregulated,  cowl)oy-llke  aspects  of 
Eurobond  dealing  and  underwriting  helped 
sully  the  market's  Image  and  further  dis- 
courage investment." 

APPROPRIATE  SECURITIES  POWERS  LEGISLATION 

Opposition  to  Glass-Steagall  repeal  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  need  for  Congress 
to  act  to  delimit  permissible  securities 
powers  for  banking  Institutions.  The  Feder- 
al banking  agencies  are  engaged  In  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  to  repeal  Glass-Steagall 
through  loophole  exploitation  and  this  reg- 
ulatory usurpation  of  Congressional  author- 
ity is  no  longer  restrained  by  the  common 
sense  approach  of  former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker. 

Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant concepts  that  should  be  embodied  In 
legislation  addressing  the  securities  powers 
issue.  Particularly  Important  Is  the  require- 
ment that  securities  activities  of  banking  or- 
ganizations be  placed  In  separate  subsidiar- 
ies and  subject  to  full-fledged  SEC  regula- 
tion. Whatever  the  scope  of  securities 
powers  that  Congress  ultimately  grants  to 
banking  organizations,  this  approach  should 
tte  followed. 

In  1984  the  Senate  passed  legislation,  S. 
2851,  that  would  have  granted  bank  holding 
companies  authority  to  underwrite  and  deal 
in  municipal  revenue  bonds,  mortgage 
backed  securities,  and  commercial  paper. 
The  conflicts  of  interest  involved  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  limited  securities  powers  by 
banking  Institutions  are  far  more  managea- 
ble than  those  Inherent  In  bank  uderwrlting 
and  dealing  in  corporate  debt  securities  and 
mutual  funds.  Limited  securities  powers  of 
this  nature  may  well  serve  borrower  inter- 
ests and  enhance  the  efficiency  of  capital 
markets.  However,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Congress  to  pay  tribute  to  the  big  bank 
lobby  in  the  form  of  overbroad  securities 
powers  In  order  to  secure  passage  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  a  more  rational— 
and  Congresslonally  determined— structure 
for  the  exercise  of  securities  powers  by 
banking  Institutions. 
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Thomas  P.  Giblin,  wtK>  will  be  honored  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues  at  a  special  dinner 
next  week. 

Mr.  Giblin,  a  Montc^lair,  NJ,  resident,  is  c»jr- 
rentty  serving  his  fourth  term  or\  the  Essex 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  Be- 
cause of  his  dedication  to  the  resi<jents  of 
Essex  County  and  exemplary  leadership,  Tom 
was  unanimously  elected  Freeholder  president 
by  his  colleagues  in  eariy  1987  and  again  in 
1988.  Mr.  Giblin's  commitment  to  his  commu- 
nity, though,  extends  beyond  sen«ng  as  a 
Freeholder. 

Tom  has  t)een  very  active  in  a  variety  of 
charitable  and  public  service  organizations,  l-le 
serves  as  director  of  the  Essex  County  Unit 
for  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Retarded 
Citizens  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  United  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Association  of  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Giblin  has  also  been  involved  with 
the  Main  Street  Counseling  Center  in  West 
Orange,  St.  Vincent's  Academy  in  Newark  and 
Community  Health  Care  of  New  Jersey. 

As  president  and  chairman  of  the  Education 
Fund  of  local  68  of  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  Mr.  Giblin  has  continual- 
ly proven  to  t>e  an  instrumental  and  integral 
part  of  the  success  of  local  68,  as  well  as  the 
entire  statewide  labor  organczaticn.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  he  possesses  a  unique  talent  that  has 
enabled  him  to  excel  in  his  profession.  Tom's 
commitment  to  organized  labor  is  reflected  in 
his  serving  as  a  delegate  to  the  Essex-West 
Hudson  Labor  Council,  Essex  County  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council,  the  Passaic 
(Dounty  Central  Labor  Council  and  the  Unkjn 
Labor  Council  of  New  Jersey. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Giblin's  expertise  and  commit- 
ment to  his  community  and  the  Operating  Erv 
gineers'  Union.  My  best  wishes  are  with  Tom 
as  he  continues  through  his  career.  We,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  certainly  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 


THOMAS  P.  GIBLIN  HONORED 
FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  aORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
New  Jersey's  distinguished  public  officials,  Mr. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
PARISH  OF  ST.  LUKE 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1988 
Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  St.  Luke  in  Broo- 
mall,  PA  on  its  25th  anniversary.  Since  its 
founding  in  1963,  the  parish  of  St.  Luke  has 
acted  as  a  pillar  of  support  in  my  community, 
serving  as  a  source  of  strength  for  hurnJreds 
of  parishioners,  and  a  source  of  both  compas- 
sion and  assistance  for  the  needy. 

On  their  Silver  Jubilee,  the  parishor>ers  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  St  Luke  can 
be  proud  of  the  contributions  thaX  they  have 
ma(Je  to  the  community.  The  parish  of  St 
Luke  has  set  a  fine  example  of  not  just  good- 
will, but  of  active  concern  for  the  needs  of 
others,  and  for  this  guklance  it  is  truly  deserv- 
ing of  our  gratitude. 

While  congratulating  the  parish  of  St  Luke 
on  its  accomplishments  over  the  past  25 
years,  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  ttianks 
for  their  dedication  that  I  am  certain  will  con- 
tinue over  the  next  25  years,  and  beyond. 
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HJl.  4502,  THE  BIOTECHNOLOGY 
SCrafCE  COORDINATION  AND 
COJ  [PETrnVENESS  ACT  OP 
198e 


report 


90N.  JAMES  H.  SGIEUER 

or  irew  TOHK 
m  ^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4.  1988 
Mr.  dcHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  April 
30.  I  in  reduced  H.R.  4502,  the  Biotechnology 
Sdenc4>  Coordination  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  988.  Today,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assess  nent  is  releasing  a  copy  of  a  new 


"Field  Testing  Genetically-Engineered 
Organiims:  Genetic  and  Ecological  Issues." 
The  r«port  reminds  us  of  biotechnology's 
enorTTK  js  potential  for  improving  the  quality  of 
only  in  our  country,  but  also  in  the  de- 
-  -^     I  world. 

In  a(  riculture,  we  can  design  plants  to  be 
more  t  jsistant  to  drought,  salinity,  disease, 
and  pes  te.  We  can  design  piants  to  take  nutri- 
ents frc  m  ttie  air  and  reduce  our  dependence 
on  synhetic  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  which 
can  thiaaten  our  ground  water  supplies.  We 
able  to  genetically  engineer  microor- 
i  to  help  clean  up  toxic  wastes,  con- 
taminalpd  ground  water,  and  oil  spills.  In  the 
health  brea,  biotechnology  is  already  paying 
dividends,  with  the  development  of  new  diag- 
nostic iools  and  therapeutic  agents  such  as 
human!  growth  hormones  and  TPA,  a  new 
drug  witch  can  help  save  heart  attack  victims. 
In  tfie  future,  biotechnology  may  give  us  vac- 
cines fir  the  world's  remaining  intractable  dis- 
eases, {including  hepatitis,  malaria,  and  AIDS. 
He  these  dazzling  promises,  we  remain 
wary,  recalling  past  promises  of  new  technol- 
ogies. Based  on  past  experiences  with  intro- 
ductJoTB  of  novel  organisms  into  the  environ- 
ment, ( jxl  our  limited  knowledge  about  micro- 
bial eology,  there  is  indeed  some  reason  to 
be  corcemed  about  potential  environmental 
effects  from  field-testing  genetically-engi- 
neered organisms. 

But  \  re  cannot  let  our  uncertainties  paralyze 
us.  Americans  have  never  expected  or  de- 
mande  1  a  zero-risk  future.  Hopefully,  the  OTA 
report  will  help  provide  a  sense  of  reassur- 
ance tl  lat  we  can  move  ahead  safely  to  start 
fiekj  te  tting  biotechnology  products. 

It  is  ligh  time  to  move  beyond  this  debate, 
which  las  hindered  the  development  of  prom- 
ising lew  biotechnology  products  and  has 
hampe  ed  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  biotechnology 
industr  t  to  be  competitive  in  tf>e  world  market- 
place, -rankly,  the  long-running  debate  on  re- 
leasing genetically-engineered  organisms  into 
the  eivironment  has  largely  diverted  Con- 
gress' jttention  from  tfie  significant  benefits  in 
the  an  as  of  health,  environment,  and  agricul- 
ture aiid  from  the  need  to  create  cornlitions 
favoral  ile  to  the  devehspment  of  biotechnology 
products. 

We  !  (till  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  initi- 
ative t  >  ensure  the  Nation's  competitive  edge 
in  biot  jchnotogy.  But  doing  so  will  require  a 
cormn  ment  from  Congress,  tt>e  industry,  and 
other  I  iffected  interest  groups  to  work  togeth- 
er to  1  ame  a  national  strategy  for  biotechnol- 
ogy. Vte  need  to  stop  focusing  on  isolated 
issues  and  address  the  broad  variety  of  cfial- 
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lenges  facing  the  biotechnology  industry  in  a 
comprehensive  and  holistic  manner. 

H.R.  4502  would  establish  a  National  Bio- 
technology Polk:y  Commisskjn,  composed  of 
representatives  of  industry,  government, 
public  interest  groups,  and  academics.  The 
Commission  would  be  charged  with  reviewing 
Federal  policies  affecting  biotechnology  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress.  The  recommendations 
should  address  policies  that  will  enhance  the 
efficient  and  timely  advance  of  biotechnology 
research,  methods  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  in  commercial 
biotechnology,  polkaes  to  ensure  an  adequate 
future  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers  in 
fields  critical  to  bkJtechnology,  Federal  partici- 
pation in  cooperative  research  initiatives  with 
the  private  sector,  and  technology  transfer  ac- 
tivities. 

Congress'  failure  to  address  these  larger 
issues— to  decide  what  our  national  strategy 
should  be  on  biotechnology— is  an  abdication 
of  our  responsibility  which  could  send  the  U.S. 
btotechnology  industry  to  the  high-technology 
graveyard. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  bill  and 
to  become  a  cosponsor. 

A  sectk)n-by-section  analysis  follows: 
H.R.  4502,  The  Biotechnolocy  Science  Co- 

ORSINATIOIf   AHB   COMPETITIVENESS    ACT    OF 

1988 

(Sectlon-by-Section  Analysis) 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Sets  out  the  short  title  of  the  bill. 

SEC  2.  FINDINGS. 

states  that  biotechnology  is  an  enabling 
technology  which  spans  all  sectors  of  the 
economy;  that  biotechnology  may  provide 
beneficial  new  techniques  for  cleaning  up 
hazardous  waste  sites,  managing  natural  re- 
sources, meeting  the  needs  of  developing  na- 
tions for  food,  fiber,  and  fuel,  reducing  envi- 
ronmental threats  from  agricultural  chemi- 
cals, and  developing  higher-yielding  and 
more  resilient  agricultural  products;  that 
other  nations  have  targeted  biotechnology 
as  a  strategic  economic  area;  that  maintain- 
ing the  U.S.  lead  In  biotechnology  will  re- 
quire an  Increased  commitment  to  scientific 
and  technical  excellence;  and  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  develop  a  national 
strategy  for  biotechnology  through  the  co- 
ordination of  existing  government  programs 
and  policies  and  through  cooperation  with 
the  private  sector. 

SEC.  3.  NATIONAL  BIOTECHNOLOGY  POUCY  COM- 
MISSION. 

Section  3(a)  establishes  a  National  Bio- 
technology Policy  Commission,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  federal  agencies  involved 
in  biotechnology,  the  research  community, 
the  private  biotechnology  sector,  and  public 
interest  groups.  Requirements  for  the  com- 
position and  structure  of  the  Commission 
are  set  out  In  the  remainder  of  section  3(a). 

Section  3(b)  sets  out  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  review  and  evaluate  federal  biotech- 
nology programs  and  non-confidential  pri- 
vately-funded biotechnology  activities  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress.  In  particular,  the  recom- 
mendations should  address  policies  that  will 
enhance  the  efficient  and  timely  advance  of 
biotechnology  research,  methods  to  en- 
hance the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  in 
commercial  biotechnology,  policies  to 
ensure  an  adequate  future  supply  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  fields  critical  to  bio- 
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technology,  federal  participation  in  coopera- 
tive resetuch  Initiatives  with  the  private 
sector,  and  technology  transfer  activities. 

The  Commission  is  required  xinder  section 
3(c)  to  report  to  Congress  by  January  31, 
1990,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  Sec- 
tion 3(d)  sets  our  various  provisions  relating 
to  staff  and  personnel. 

Section  3(e)  directs  the  Commission  to 
work  in  consultation  and  coordination  with 
federal  agencies,  and  directs  federal  agen- 
cies to  c(X>perate  with  the  Commission  by 
providing  relevant  Information  as  requested 
by  the  Commission.  This  section  also  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  hold  hearings 
throughout  the  U.S.  as  necessary.  Section 
3(f)  sets  out  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  Commission  members. 


TRIAL  BY  SLEAZE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  personal  and 
business  affairs  of  public  and  executive  gov- 
ernment officials  have  long  been  a  topic  of 
concern  for  American  citizens.  However, 
recent  allegations  made  about  some  officials 
have  t>een  unfounded.  Government  officials 
are  being  accnised  of  wrong  doing,  with  no 
evidence  to  back  up  these  charges.  Juries  are 
either  finding  these  officials  innocent,  or  pros- 
ecutors are  finding  no  basis  for  prosecution. 
Personal  attacks  on  one's  character  are  being 
made  because  of  one's  political  viewpoint. 
This  is  simply  beyond  ethics,  the  law  or  any 
real  definition  of  politics.  Because  of  this  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  following  article  that  appeared  in  the 
March  31,  1988,  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled 
"Trial  by  Sleaze." 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  31, 

1988] 

Trial  by  Sleaze 

"Mr.  Meese  has  become  the  crown  jewel  of 
the  sleaze  factor  In  Reagan  administration 
history."  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate  said  yesterday.  "He  ought  to 
get  out.  The  country  cannot  have  confi- 
dence in  the  Justice  Department  when  the 
top  law  enforcement  officer  obviously  has  to 
spend  an  inordinate  amount  ol  his  time  de- 
fending himself." 

True  enough.  Aslc  Ray  Donovan,  who  had 
to  resign  as  Lal>or  Secretary  before  he  was 
officially  declared  innocent  by  a  jury  last 
year  after  years  of  trial  by  sleaze.  Ask 
James  Beggs.  forced  by  charges  that  proved 
utterly  baseless  to  leave  his  job  as  acting  ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  turning  it  over  to  an 
acting  chief  two  months  before  the  lU-fated 
Challenger  launch. 

Now.  with  the  abrupt  resignation  of  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  Arnold  Bums  and 
William  Weld,  we  scour  the  papers  loolung 
for  what  Ed  Meese  has  done— indeed,  for 
the  charges  against  him.  We  find  his  "calen- 
dar of  troubles"— his  F>ersonal  finances,  the 
Iran-Contra  affair,  Wedtech  and  the  Iraqi 
pipeline.  This  is  the  Indictment  that  has 
been  handed  up  by  the  Washington  sleaze 
brigade.  Under  the  personal-finances  sub- 
head we  find  that  Special  Prosecutor  Jacob 
Stein  Investigated  11  different  allegations 
and  found  no  basis  for  prosecution.  But  the 
federal  Ethics  Office  had  the  final  word,  the 


one  that  counte:  Mr.  Meese  "had  created 
the  appearance  of  Impropriety."  The  pipe- 
line, of  course,  was  never  built.  But  the 
sleaze  campaign  roUs  onward. 

The  assault  on  Ed  Meese  Is  disingenuous. 
It  has  virtually  nothing  to  do  with  Wedtech, 
Frank  Chlnn,  or  his  wife's  Job.  (Ursula 
Meese's  Job  and  related  matters  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  editorial  below.)  The  entire, 
seven-year-long  attack  on  Ed  Meese  Is  al>out 
things  that  are  worthier  of  all  this  effort— 
the  exclusionary  rule,  the  Miranda  rule,  af- 
firmative action  and  Ronald  Reagan.  The 
message  lielng  sent  here  is  what  your  per- 
sonal fate  will  be  If  you  come  to  Washington 
intent  on  taking  away  the  crown  Jewels  of 
modem  liberalism. 

Senator  Arlen  Specter  Is  so  aflutter  over 
the  Justice  Department  resignations  that  he 
wants  to  convene  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
That's  fine  with  us,  but  let  the  Senator  con- 
vene his  hearing  on  the  comer  of  West 
158th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  in 
Harlem.  Then  the  public  could  come  for- 
ward to  talk  about  not  only  that  terrible 
Robert  Walloch  but  also  about  the  Brunson 
Gang,  Willie's  Gang,  the  John-Johns,  the 
Do-Wops,  the  P.C.  Boys,  and  Ed  Meese's 
campaign  against  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  New  York  Times  ran  a 
detailed  map  of  the  neighborhoods  In  upper 
Manhattan  now  controlled  by  drug  gangs 
("hoodlums  could  be  responsible  for  523 
slaylngs").  Six  days  later  a  group  of  Harlem 
citizens  in  a  crime-  and  crack-infested  neigh- 
borhood stoned  to  death  a  purse  snatcher, 
apparently  without  reading  him  his  Miran- 
da rights.  Vigilantes  elsewhere  have  burned 
down  crack  houses.  This  page  yesterday  de- 
scribed a  police  technique  called  "the 
hammer"  In  Los  Angeles,  which  has  some 
500  gangs.  It  consists  of  200  police  sweeping 
through  areas  rousting  gang  members.  Ac- 
cording to  press  accoimts,  citizen  support 
for  "the  hammer"  is  high.  To  liberals,  who 
don't  normally  live  In  these  murderous 
slums,  Ed  Meese  personifies  "the  hammer." 
The  two  Just-resigned  department  officials 
are  said  to  be  concerned  that  Justice  isn't 
functioning  well  amid  the  endless  Meese 
stink  l)ombs.  We  aren't  surprised.  In  a  per- 
fect world,  we  would  prefer  an  Attorney 
General  freer  to  devote  his  full  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  Justice  Department.  Includ- 
ing protecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  presi- 
dency, firing  Independent  counsel  who  over- 
step prosecutorial  guidelines  and  perhaps 
even  empaneling  a  grand  Jury  in  Fort 
Worth.  Texas. 

But  Washington  is  not  a  perfect  world, 
and  Mr.  Meese's  resignation  would  not  give 
us  such  an  Attorney  <3eneral.  if  indeed  a 
new  Attorney  CJeneral  could  be  confirmed 
at  aU.  Keeping  the  Justice  Department 
from  functioning  properly  Is  precisely  the 
first  object  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Meese. 

The  larger  object  Is  to  blacken  the  Reagan 
presidency,  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of 
Its  incipient  political  legacy.  The  people 
who  have  beea  made  sick  by  two  Reagan 
terms  insist  that  they  merely  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  high  ethical  tone  of  national  poli- 
tics, and  we  suppose  they  have  a  right  to  hy- 
procrisy  under  the  First  Amendment. 

Our  own  view  Is  that  the  whole  long 
Meese  affair  has  floated  well  beyond  ethics, 
the  law  or  any  real  definition  of  poUtlcs.  It 
is  about  what  its  promoters  claim.  It  is 
about  something  sleazy.  It  is  about  what 
Washington  has  become. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  MEMORY  OP  LOUIS  A. 
LAVASSA 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONKBCnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectrcut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  Louis 
Lavassa,  a  beloved  resklent  of  Stony  Creek, 
CT.  Mr.  Lavassa  was  as  much  a  fixture  of  his 
town  as  two  of  the  organizations  in  whk:h  he 
served  for  over  50  years— the  Stony  Creek 
Fife  and  Drum  Crops  arxl  the  volunteer 
Rescue  Fire  Co.  No.  5.  Mr.  Lavassa's  count- 
less civic  deeds  were  lat)ors  of  love;  no  one 
better  demonstrated  the  virtues  of  charity  and 
selflessness. 

By  the  time  he  died  on  March  31  of  this 
year — in  the  same  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  74  years  eariier— Mr.  Lavassa  had 
earned  the  friendship  and  admiratron  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  citizens  in  the  Stony  Creek 
area  and  beyond.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising 
that  so  many  of  them  came  to  pay  their  re- 
spects at  his  funeral  April  4. 

Among  those  in  attendance  was  Anttrony 
"Unc"  DaRos,  who  delivered  a  moving  eulogy 
for  his  late  friend.  I  would  like  to  recall  some 
of  Mr.  DaRos'  words  here: 

On  a  granite  hilltop  in  1913  Lou  Lavassa 
came  into  this  world,  and  on  that  same 
chunk  of  granite  in  the  exact  spot.  74  years 
later.  Lou  left  this  world.  Needless  to  say, 
Lou's  roots  were  firmly  planted  in  the 
"Creek." 

At  the  time  of  his  birth.  Lou  had  but  the 
love  of  his  parents  and  sisters;  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  the  love  of  three  full  gen- 
erations of  an  entire  community. 

Lou  did  not  have  his  own  family  in  the 
traditional  sense,  but  countless  people 
would  consider  him  a  brother,  uncle,  father, 
grandfather.  We  have  all  benefited  for 
having  known  him. 

President,  captain,  mayor,  commissioner, 
director,  trustee— all  titles  by  which  we 
knew  Lou.  and  he  was  proud  of  each.  His  fa- 
vorite was  simply  "Creeker";  you  would  see 
him  give  a  Uttle  grin  and  blxish  with  pride. 
Lou  never  did  anything  half-heartedly.  In 
everything  he  did.  he  would  give  his  aU.  es- 
pecially If  It  was  volunteer  work,  or  If  some- 
one was  in  trouble.  Those  two  things  got 
most  of  his  attention.  When  he  ran  his 
"Flx-lt"  shop,  for  example.  I  would  see  him 
drop  everything  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
project  to  help  someone  who  had  a  problem. 
It  would  be  months  l)efore  he  would  get 
back  to  it.  By  that  time,  it  would  be  buried 
under  other  projects.  So  1  asked  him  about 
that.  And  he  explained  his  actions,  which  Is 
something  Lou  very  seldom  did.  It  was  a 
very  complicated  system  of  priorities,  and  I 
found  money  had  al>solutely  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  1  know  that  Lou's  pay  for  most  of 
those  top-priority  jolis  was  a  simple  "thank 

you." 

Lou  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
had  seen  action  in  Europe.  He  was  active  in 
the  VFW  and  the  American  Legion.  Lou  was 
a  true  patriot  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
did  not  talk  about  the  war  much,  but  when 
he  did  it  was  with  pride. 

Another  organization  he  belonged  to  was 
the  Branford  Fire  Department,  in  which  he 
had  over  56  years  of  active  service,  16  as  a 
commissioner.  But  it  was  In  Rescue  Fire  Co. 
No.  5  that  Lou  honed  and  refined  some  of 
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his  best  talents.  One  was  as  an  orator.  No 
matter  how  hot  an  issue  was  on  the  floor, 
no  matter  how  excited  everyone  was.  Lou 
would  Just  lay  back  until  all  the  hollering 
was  done.  Then  he  would  ask  for  the  floor. 
Deliberately  slow  he  would  stand  up,  dellt>- 
erately  slow  he  would  clear  his  throat.  He 
would  deliver  the  solution  to  the  problem  In 
so  few  words  that  It  wouldn't  seem  possible. 
And  when  It  came  to  a  vote,  Lou's  Ideas  gen- 
erally prevailed. 

Another  of  his  talents  was  letter-writing. 
Lou  would  use  this  talent  often,  as  condo- 
lences, as  reassurance,  as  a  reminder  of 
what  your  obligations  were.  The  successful 
fund-raising  letters  of  both  the  Drum  Corps 
and  the  Fire  Company  were  of  Lou's  hand 
The  splendid  uniforms  of  the  Con>s.  Engine 
10.  Car  21,  and  Marine  5  were  proof  of  his 
success. 

Lou  was  very  clvIc-mlnded,  always  helping 
to  make  his  community  a  l)etter  place  to 
live.  He  simply  liked  people.  When  he  drove 
the  senior  citizen  bus,  he  laughed  and  joked 
with  those  folks,  and  he  loved  It.  What  a 
sense  of  humor  he  had.  His  last  job  was  de- 
livering flowers,  a  job  he  enjoyed  l>ecause  he 
got  to  meet  more  people  and  see  the  Joy  the 
flowers  would  bring. 

But  his  greatest  love  was  the  Stony  Oeek 
Fife  and  Dnmi  Corps  in  which  he  played  an 
active  part  and  was  a  driving  force  for  more 
than  60  years.  I  could  not  do  justice  to  him 
in  attempting  to  describe  the  historic  role 
that  Louie  played  in  the  Corps,  for  I  never 
belonged  to  the  Corps.  I  just  loved  to  hear 
them  and.  like  thousands  of  others  would 
listen  for  that  ancient  l)eat  which  is  the 
unique  signature  of  the  Corps.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  It  was  something  that  he  cher- 
ished and  was  most  proud  of. 

Today  we  witness  the  passing  of  our 
friend.  But  when  Rescue  Fire  Co.  No.  5  Is 
racing  to  the  aid  of  one  of  his  neighbors. 
Lou's  spirit  wiU  be  riding  with  them.  When 
you  hear  that  ancient  beat  of  the  Stony 
Creek  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  with  all  their 
colors  flying,  his  spirit  will  be  marching 
with  them. 

I  thank  Mr.  DaRos  for  his  eloquent  tribute  to 
Mr.  Lavassa,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Cor>gress  to  join  me  in  recognizing  the  contri- 
butions of  a  man  wtiose  life  exemplified  the 
best  American  tradition  of  volunteer  service  to 
one's  community. 


POLICE  CHIEP  RECOGNIZED 
POR  LIPELONG  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  gentleman  who  is  being  honored 
by  his  community  for  his  lifetime  commitment 
to  law  enforcement.  1  am  speaking  of  Chief 
Robert  J.  Battersby,  of  Haddon  Heights,  NJ. 

Chief  Battersby  began  his  career  as  a 
member  of  the  force  with  ttie  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  in  1957.  Two  years  later,  he 
joined  the  Haddon  Heights  Force  which  he 
has  SO  capably  served  f(x  anx>st  three  dec- 
ades. Beginning  as  a  patrolman.  Chief  Bat- 
tersby has  continually  brcxjght  an  extraordi- 
nary professionalism  to  all  of  the  positions  he 
h.as  held,  especially  to  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
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The  chief  recognized  the  need  for  im- 
I,  while  maintaining  the  tradition  of 
wtiich  has  always  been  a  part  of 
_.   Jersey  Police  Force.  While  firm  and 
to  make  tough  decisions,  Chief  Bat- 
maintained  an  "open-door"  policy  with 
orKers  as  well  as  the  community,  thus 
,  him  much  respect  and  admiration, 
indeed  apparent  that  the  modern,  effi- 
jnd  responsive  force  that  is  the  Haddon 
Police  Department  is  largely  a  result 
tireless  efforts  of  Chief  Robert  Bat- 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
to  join  with  the  chiefs  wife  Brenda, 
of  his  family  and  friends  in  extending 
sincere  best  wishes  for  much  suc- 
ind  happiness  in  all  of  the  years  to 
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HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  PENWSYLVANIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 

offer  long-overdue  recognition  to  a  con- 

of  the  7th  Congressional  District  of 

His  name  is  Reverend  Dr.  Wil- 

locky  Brown  III,  fondly  refen^ed  to  as 

and  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  accom- 

not  just  in  this  district,  but,  I  believe, 

country.   Known   and   loved   as   the 

of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Bernard- 

as  well  as  serving  as  a  comptroller  for 

of  Chester,  his  greatest  accomplish- 

s  his  cmsade  against  drug  abuse  in  our 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  thanks  any  better  than  the  student  who 
vwote  to  him,  "God  bless  you  and  keep  up  the 
good  work." 
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ROCKY'S  CRUSADE 


schocls. 

Wh  it  makes  Rooky's  crusade  against  drugs 
so  ejceptional  is  his  ability  get  his  message 
throu  |h,  which  he  does  by  a  means  as  simple 
as  it  s  effective— he  raps'  it.  That's  it.  After 
enteri  ig  a  room  filled  with  school  kids,  burst- 
ing v*th  an  energy  that  can  only  come  from 
deep  caring  and  conviction,  he  delivers  his 
messige  of  love,  self-respect,  and  self- 
achie  cement  by  putting  it  to  rap  music. 

By  Ihe  time  his  "show"  is  in  full-swing,  it  is 
clear  that  he  has  made  an  influence  on  his 
audie  ice.  Kids  dance  to  and  sing  along  with 
his  aps,  enthusiastically  repeating  such 
phras  Bs  as  "You  don't  need  dope,  just  God's 


has  rapped  his  message  to  hundreds 
across  20  different  States,  and  re- 
trom  them  dozens  of  letters  telling  him 
hey  believe  his  message  and  asking  him 
e  back.  Clearly,  the  Reverend  Rocky 
is  delivering  a  message  to  kkls  that 
jet  and  that  they  keep. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  is  an  amaz- 
tl  ling— that  one  man  who  cares  can  con- 
kids  from  dnjg  prone  areas  that  there  is 

alternative  than  drug  abuse.  This  one 

has  pertiaps  changed  the  lives  of  hun- 

of  chiWren — given  ttiem  hope  in  the 

and  faith  in  themselves. 

all  of  us  wtK)  are  concerned  about  the 

of  drug-alHJse  on  our  children,  the 

_.(d  Rocky  Brown  is  an  inspiration  for 

can  be  accomplished  on  tfie  individual 

in  the  fight  against  dmg  abuse.  For  ev- 

tfiat  he  has  done,  I  cannot  express 


belter 


COMPARABLE  WORTH 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  Congress  regarding  the 
comparable  worth  issue  which  would  pay 
equal  salaries  to  different  jobs  if  their  value  to 
an  organization  or  society  is  judged  "compa- 
rable" even  if  the  jobs  are  dissimilar  in  con- 
tent. This  concept  should  not  be  confused 
with  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  which  re- 
quires that  men  and  women  performing  the 
same  jobs  be  paid  the  same. 

Before  enacting  comparable  worth  legisla- 
tion. Members  of  this  body  should  consider 
new  studies  which  reveal  that  the  wage  gap  is 
already  narrowing  by  itself  t>ecause  of  im- 
proved education  and  work  experience.  Con- 
sequently, comparable  worth  legislation  would 
be  counterproductive  and  disruptive  to  the 
labor  market.  Because  the  labor  market  is  the 
only  true  measure  of  worth  in  any  job.  Gov- 
ernment should  remain  neutral  in  this  issue. 
There  already  is  too  much  inefficiency  and 
excess  in  Government,  resulting  from  the 
Government  dictating  wage  and  personnel 
practices. 

In  October  1987,  an  excellent  article  ex- 
plaining the  National  Organization  for 
Women's  [NOW]  misguided  views  on  compa- 
rable worth  appeared  in  American  politics  on 
this  subject  by  Linda  Chavez  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

Comparable  Worth 
(By  Linda  Chavez) 

NOW,  AS  ALWAYS 

This  summer,  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  elected  a  new  president,  Molly 
Yard,  who  looks  more  like  a  scion  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  than 
a  hardcore  feminist.  Eton't  be  fooled.  Yard 
and  her  organization  seem  to  have  taken 
their  cue  from  Yard's  predecessor,  Eleanor 
Smeal.  whose  confrontational  political  style 
was  designed  to  dramatize  what  she  and 
NOW  saw  as  the  continued  plight  of  women 
in  our  society. 

Listening  to  Yard  and  her  cohorts  Is  like 
being  transported  back  to  the  1960's.  Their 
cacophony  of  complaints  reminds  me  of  the 
old  Mick  Jagger  song,  "I  Can't  Get  No  Satis- 
faction." Never  was  the  lament  more  incon- 
gruous than  when  Yard  and  company  greet- 
ed news  that  women's  average  earnings  had 
increased  relative  to  men's  for  the  first  time 
In  30  years  with  the  charge  that  it  was  too 
little  too  late. 

The  irony  is  that  NOW  doesn't  recognize 
victory  when  it  sees  it.  If  they  were  serious 
about  revitalizing  their  intellectually  mori- 
bund organization,  they  would  point  to  the 
new  statistics  on  women's  progress  and 
claim  credit  instead  of  continuing  to  cry 
foul. 

What  the  Census  Bureau  report  shows  is 
that  women  are  finally  making  a  dent  in  the 
pay  gap  that  has  persisted  despite  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  Federal  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate sex  discrimination  In  employment.  For 
nearly  three  decades,  the  gap  has  remained 


relatively  constant,  with  women  earning 
about  63  percent  of  the  average  earnings  of 
men.  In  the  new  census  study,  however, 
which  reflects  1984  earnings,  women's  wages 
Jumi>ed  to  70  percent  of  men's. 

The  explanation  for  the  change  Is  rather 
simple:  More  women  are  moving  Into 
higher-paying  fields  such  as  engineering, 
law,  medicine,  computers,  and  other  profes- 
sions traditionally  dominated  by  men.  Now 
that  women  are  entering  those  fields  more 
often,  they  are  sharing  the  benefits  of 
higher  salaries.  The  more  women  who  enter 
these  fields,  therefore,  the  higher  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  women. 

Feminists  argue,  however,  that  these  Jolw 
pay  more  because  they  are  "men's  jobs," 
which  the  American  economy  reward  more 
lucratively  than  jobs  usually  thought  of  as 
"women's  work."  such  as  teaching,  nursing 
and  clerical  work.  The  solution,  the  femi- 
nists argue,  is  to  eliminate  the  wage  differ- 
ences for  "male"  and  "female"  jotw.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  only  way  to  do  that,  whether 
the  feminists  admit  it  or  not,  is  to  abandon 
the  market  as  the  arbiter  of  wages.  In  its 
place  would  be  sul)stituted  an  administered 
wage  system  that  relies  on  a  supposedly  un- 
biased method  of  evaluating  how  jot>s 
should  he  compensated  by  rating  relative 
skills,  education,  levels  of  responsibility  and 
working  conditions. 

Legislation  mandating  such  systems  in  the 
public  sector  have  passed  several  state  legis- 
latures already,  and  Congress  is  likely  to 
adopt  such  a  measure  for  Federal  pay  some- 
time in  this  session.  It  all  sounds  rather 
benign.  After  all.  why  should  tree  trimmers, 
mostly  men.  make  more  than  childcare 
workers,  mostly  women?  NOW  and  company 
contend  that  sex  discrimination  its  the 
cause.  An  evaluation  system  such  as  the 
feminists  favor  would  surely  rate  the  educa- 
tion, skill  and  level  of  responsibility  of  child 
care  workers  higher  than  that  of  tree  trim- 
mers. It  would  be  a  simple  enough  way  of 
eliminating  the  pay  gap,  and  quicker  than 
waiting  for  enough  women  to  switch  from 
jobs  in  childcare  to  jobs  in  tree  trimming. 

The  trouble  is  that  such  schemes  ignore 
the  fundamentals  of  a  marketplace  econo- 
my. Einployers  pay  more  for  people  to  cut 
down  trees  than  to  take  care  of  children  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  people  able  to  willing 
to  trim  trees.  It's  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  - 
we  value  our  greenery  more  than  our  chil- 
dren or  what  the  sex  is  of  the  person  doing 
the  job.  (After  all,  male  childcare  workers 
make  as  little  as  female  childcare  workers 
do,  and  female  tree  trimmers  as  much  as 
male  tree  trimmers.)  It's  possible  that  fewer 
people  go  into  tree  trimming  because  of  the 
hazards  associated  with  climbing  20  feet 
into  a  tree  and  operating  dangerous  machin- 
ery at  that  height,  but  In  the  marketplace  it 
really  doesn't  matter  what  their  reasons  are. 
All  that  is  important  to  know  is  that  the 
fewer  people  there  are  willing  to  perform  a 
job  for  which  there  is  relatively  high 
demand,  the  higher  the  pay  will  be  for  that 
job. 

The  ludicrousness  of  the  feminists'  argu- 
ment that  pay  should  l>e  based  on  objective 
criteria  is  even  l)etter  illustrated  by  compar- 
ing two  almost  identical  jot>s.  Presume  that 
two  translators — one  of  Spanish,  the  other 
of  Japanese— have  equivalent  years  of  edu- 
cation and  skill  levels  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages, are  given  the  same  degree  of  respon- 
sibility and  work  under  the  same  conditions. 
Yet  the  employer  decides  to  pay  the  Japa- 
nese  translator  a  higher  wage   than  the 
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Spanish  translator.  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that 
some  sort  of  discrimination  is  occurring? 

The  facts  seem  suspicious,  but  upon  exam- 
ination it  turns  out  the  firm  Is  located  in 
Miami  and  Its  major  client  is  in  Tokyo.  The 
supply  of  persons  in  the  area  able  to  trans- 
late into  Spanish  is  quite  high  while  the 
demand  for  Spanish  translation  is  low.  since 
most  of  the  company's  clients  are  in  the  Par 
Kast.  Supply  and  demand  set  the  wages  for 
this  firm.  It  will  pay  what  it  has  to.  and 
only  what  it  has  to.  to  fill  each  job  with  a 
competent  worker.  Even  If  most  Japanese 
translators  turned  out  to  be  male  and  most 
Spanish  translators  female,  no  sex  or  other 
bias  determines  the  wage  differentials  in 
this  example. 

Feminists  like  MoUy  Yard  will  continue  to 
argue  that  equity  requires  government  to 
Intervene  to  eliminate  the  pay  differentials 
between  the  average  earnings  of  men  and 
women.  They've  even  taken  to  calling  their 
proposals  pay  equity  rather  than  the  more 
straight-forward  but  less  persuasive  equal 
pay  for  comparable  worth.  The  truth  is. 
however,  that  the  pay  gap  will  diminish 
only  as  women  learn  to  use  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  to  their  advantage.  The 
Census  Bureau  statistics  suggest  that 
women  have  learned  this  lesson  more  quick- 
ly than  have  the  leaders  of  groups  like 
NOW  who  purport  to  speak  for  them. 


CORPORATIONS  ARE  NOT 
PERSONS 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Saturday,  April  9,  1988,  the  Washington 
P(3st  published  an  op-ed  piece  written  by  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader  and  Carl  J. 
Mayer,  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  The  authors  argue  that  corporations 
are  rwt  "persons"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
(Constitution.  I  am  inserting  the  article  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  review  it: 

Corporations  Are  Not  Persons 
(By  Ralph  Nader  and  Carl  J.  Mayer) 

Washington.— Our  constitutional  rights 
were  intended  for  real  persons,  not  artificial 
creations.  The  Framers  certainly  knew 
alx>ut  corporations  but  chose  not  to  men- 
tion these  contrived  entities  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. For  them,  the  document  shielded 
living  beings  from  arbitrary  government  and 
endowed  them  with  the  right  to  speak,  as- 
semble and  petition. 

Today,  however,  corporations  enjoy  virtu- 
ally the  same  umbrella  of  constitutional 
protections  as  Individuals  do.  They  have 
become  in  effect  artificial  persons  with  infi- 
nitely greater  power  than  humans.  This 
constitutional  equivalence  must  end. 

Consider  a  few  noxious  developments 
during  the  last  10  years.  A  group  of  large 
Boston  companies  invoked  the  First  Amend- 
ment in  order  to  spend  lavishly  and  thus 
successfully  defeat  a  referendum  that  would 
have  permitted  the  legislature  to  enact  a 
progressive  Income  tax  that  had  no  direct 
effect  on  the  property  and  business  of  these 
companies.  An  Idaho  electrical  and  plumb- 
ing corporation  cited  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment and  deterred  a  health  and  safety  in- 
vestigation. A  textile  supply  company  used 
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Fifth  Amendment  protections  and  barred 
retrial  in  a  criminal  antitrust  case  in  Texas. 
The  idea  that  the  Constitution  should 
apply  to  corporations  as  it  applies  to 
humans  had  Its  dubious  origins  in  1886.  The 
Supreme  Court  said  it  did  'not  wish  to  hear 
argument"  on  whether  corporations  were 
•persons"  protected  by  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, a  civil  rights  amendment  designed  to 
safeguard  newly  emancipated  blacks  from 
unfair  government  treatment.  It  simply  de- 
creed that  corporations  were  persons. 

Now  that  is  judicial  activism.  A  string  of 
later  dissents,  by  Justices  Hugo  Black  and 
William  O.  Douglas,  demonstrated  that  nei- 
ther the  history  nor  the  language  of  the 
14th  Amendment  was  meant  to  protect  cor- 
porations. But  it  was  too  late.  The  genie  was 
out  of  the  bottle  and  the  corporate  evolu- 
tion into  personhood  was  under  way. 

It  was  not  until  the  1970's  that  corpora- 
tions began  to  throw  their  constitutional 
weight  around.  Recent  court  decisions  sug- 
gests that  the  future  may  hold  even  more 
dramatic  extensions  of  corporate  protec- 
tions. 

In  1886,  Dow  Chemical,  arguing  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  suggested  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  prohibition  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  should 
prohibit  the  Envlrorunental  Protection 
Agency  from  flying  planes  over  Dow's  man- 
ufacturing facilities  to  monitor  compliance 
with  envlrorunental  laws.  Although  the 
Court  permitted  the  flights  on  technical 
grounds,  it  appeared  to  endorse  Dow's  ex- 
pansive view  of  the  Constitution. 

That  year,  corporations  received  the  most 
sweeping  enlargement  of  their  free  speech 
rights  to  date.  In  a  5-3  decision,  the  Court 
invalidated  a  California  regulation  ordering 
a  public  utility  monopoly  to  enclose  in  its 
billing  envelopes  a  conununication  from  a 
nonprofit  rate-payer  advocacy  group  that  fi- 
nanced the  insert.  The  purpose  of  the  regu- 
lation was  to  assist  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission in  achieving  its  authorized  goal  of 
reasonable  rates.  Even  so,  the  Court  held 
that  the  enclosures  violated  a  new  corporate 
First  Amendment  right  "not  to  speak. "  As- 
sociate Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  wrote 
In  a  pro-consumer  dissent  that  to  "ascritie  to 
such  artificial  entities  an  intellect'  or  'mind' 
[for  constitutional  purposes]  is  to  confuse 
metaphor  with  reality." 

Today,  corporations  remain  unsatisfied 
with  their  ascendant  constitutional  status. 
They  want  much  more.  At  a  1987  judicial 
conference  in  Pennsylvania,  lawyers  coun- 
seled that  corporations  use  the  First 
Amendment  to  Invalidate  a  range  of  Federal 
regulations,  including  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  disclosure  requirements 
that  govern  corporate  takeovers,  and  rules 
affecting  stock  offerings. 

Businesses  angry  at  Congressional  at- 
tempts to  ban  cigarette  advertising— by 
that,  we  mean  commercial  carcinogenic 
speech— are  alleging  First  Amendment  vio- 
lations. 

The  corporate  drive  for  constitutional 
parity  with  real  humans  comes  at  a  time 
when  legislatures  are  awarding  these  artifi- 
cal  persons  superhuman  privileges.  Besides 
perpetual  life,  corporations  enjoy  limited  li- 
ability for  industrial  accidents  such  as  nu- 
clear power  disasters,  and  the  use  of  volun- 
tary bankruptcy  and  other  disappearing 
acts  to  dodge  financial  obligations  while  re- 
maining in  business. 

The  legal  system  Is  thus  creating  unac- 
countable FYankensteins  that  have  human 
powers  but  are  nonetheless  constitutionally 
shielded  from  much  actual  and  potential 
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law  enforcement  as  well  as  from  account- 
ability to  real  persons  such  as  workers,  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers. 

Of  course  Individuals  in  these  companies 
can  always  exercise  their  personal  constitu- 
tional rights,  but  the  drive  for  corporate 
rights  is  dangerously  out  of  control. 

Too  frequently  the  extension  of  corporate 
constitutional  rights  is  zero-sum  game  that 
diminishes  the  rights  and  powers  of  real  in- 
dividuals. The  corporate  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights  frustrates  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  participate  more  equally  in 
democratic  elections,  to  pay  reasonable  utili- 
ty rates  and  to  live  in  a  toxin-free  environ- 
ment. Fourth  Amendment  rights  applied  to 
the  corporation  diminish  the  individual's 
right  to  live  in  an  unpolluted  world  and  to 
enjoy  privacy. 

Equality  of  constitutional  rights  plus  an 
inequality  of  legislated  and  de  facto  powers 
leads  inevitably  to  the  supremacy  of  artifi- 
cal  over  real  persons.  And  now  the  ultimate 
irony:  Corporate  entities  have  the  constitu- 
tional right,  says  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
patent  living  Ijelngs  si  ch  as  genetically  engi- 
neered cattle,  pigs,  chickens  and,  perhaps 
someday,  humanoids. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  corporations  should 
have  only  the  legal  rights  emanating  from 
state  charters  that  create  them.  What  is  re- 
quired, however,  is  a  constitutional  pre- 
sumption favoring  the  individual  over  the 
corporation. 

To  establish  this  presumption,  we  need  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  declares 
that  corporations  are  not  persons  and  that 
they  are  only  entitled  to  statutory  protec- 
tions conferred  by  legislatures  and  through 
referendums.  Only  then  will  the  Constitu- 
tion l)ecome  the  exclusive  preserve  of  those 
whom  the  Framers  sought  to  protect:  real 
people. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
RABBI  DR.  DAVID  H.  PANITZ, 
TEMPLE  EMANUEL  OF  NORTH 
JERSEY.  UPON  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT FROM  THE  ACTIVE 
PULPIT  RABBINATE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  June  1 2. 
residents  of  my  congressional  district  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  with  the  congre- 
gational families  of  Temple  Emanuel  of  North 
Jersey  to  express  their  gratitude  and  deep  ap- 
preciation to  their  beloved  rabbi.  Dr.  David  H. 
Panitz,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  active 
rabbinate.  I  join  with  many  of  my  friends  and 
constituents  in  saying  to  him,  "todah  rabbah," 
thank  you,  for  his  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice as  a  nationally  and  internationally  re- 
nowned spiritual  leader,  esteemed  autf>or,  ex- 
emplary educator,  community  leader,  and 
good  friend,  who  has  devoted  his  wtiole 
career  to  serving  the  peoples  and  the  commu- 
nities whk:h  he  holds  dear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  greetings  and  wcxds  of 
"Shalom,"  to  Rabbi  Panitz,  his  chamiing  wife 
Esther,  their  three  sons,  Jonathan,  Raphael, 
and  Michael,  daughters-in-law  Jane,  Susette, 
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and  Jheila,  and  their  grandchildren  Zimra. 
Obadiah,  and  Yasmeen;  William  Jeffrey;  and 
Emily,  Ezekiel.  and  Benjamin.  On  this  most 
menKi  able  occasion,  I  feel  privileged  to  share 
with  h  s  family  the  great  pride  they  must  take 
in  his  ifetime  of  achievement  in  devotion  and 
dedk»  Son  to  the  Jewish  community  and  to  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  speaker,  the  people  of  my  congression- 
al distict  are  singularly  honored  by  and  wish 
to  wh<  leheartedly  commend  to  you  the  dlstin- 
gulshed  and  dedicated  lifetime  of  outstanding 
public  service  rendered  by  Rabbi  Panitz.  At 
the  h«  Im  of  Temple  Emanuel  of  North  Jersey, 
he  has  remained  steadfast  to  the  kleals  arnJ 
princti:  les  of  his  alma  mater,  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logica  Seminary  of  America.  He  has  endeared 
himse  f  to  his  congregation  and  to  the  Jewish 
comm  jnlty,  and  his  interfaith  and  interreligious 
activit  9S  have  left  their  mark  on  all  faiths  and 
rellgio  is. 

As  m  educator  and  author,  he  has  helped 
to  str(  ingthen  the  ethk:al  and  moral  fabric  of 
our  s<  ciety.  He  has  devoted  his  whole  career 
to  de 'eloping  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
peopl<  I,  both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish.  He  has 
in  pan  icular  given  so  much  toward  building  the 
future  of  Judaism  in  this  country  through  his 
work  1  nth  Jewish  children,  and  played  a  lead- 
ing roe  In  helping  to  establish  the  Solomon 
Schec  hter  Day  School  In  north  New  Jersey. 

As  i  1  community  leader,  has  brought  enllght- 
enmei  it  and  encouragement,  aid  and  comfort, 
peacq  and  rehabilitation  to  those  in  need  of 
his  coijnsel  and  judgment. 

As  I  friend,  I  can  say  that  I  have  been  truly 
bless4d  by  the  inspiration  of  his  good  deeds 
and  t/  his  good  example.  I  am  proud  to  be 
numb  >red  among  his  many,  many  friends,  and 
I  ma>  be  the  only  Irish  Catholic  Member  of 
Congi  Bss  wtw  has  his  own  personal  rabbi! 

Raibi  Panitz"  long  list  of  noteworthy 
achle  ements  encompass  the  wants  and  aspi- 
ration* of  all  of  our  people,  and  with  your  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
brief  I  ilography,  as  follows: 

Raibi  David  Hirsch  Panitz,  son  of  the  late 
Ezekiol  and  Nettie  Panitz,  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more in  1918.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
scho<  Is  of  that  city,  and  also  graduated  from 
both  the  academic  and  teacher  training 
scho<  Is  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  College.  He 
received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  the  Johns 
Hopkns  University,  and  received  his  rabbinic 
ordin)  ition  from  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary bf  America  In  1943.  The  seminary  later 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, honoris  causa. 

At  4opklns,  he  was  a  student  of  the  noted 
scholir  William  Foxwell  Albright,  where  he 
studied  ancient  Near  Eastern  languages,  his- 
tory, and  archeotogy.  Rabbi  Panitz  taught 
Bible  at  the  George  Washington  University  In 
tfie  h  ation's  Capital  and  served  on  the  faculty 
of  th  I  Rabbinical  School  of  the  seminary.  He 
was  Uso  dean  of  the  American  Academy  for 
Jewij  h  Religion. 


He 
son's 
1959 


has  been  the  spiritual  leader  of  Pater- 
Temple  Emanuel  of  North  Jersey  since 
Prior  to  coming  to  Paterson,  he  held 


puipi^B  at  Temple  Adath  Yeshumn  in  Syra- 
cuse NY,  at  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun  In 
New  York  City,  and  at  Adas  Israel  Congrega- 
tion i  1  Washirvgton,  DC. 
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Rabbi  Panitz  has  fashioned  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  his  congregational  fami- 
lies, to  the  entire  Jewish  people,  to  Israel,  and 
to  the  overall  community  at  large.  He  was  for 
a  numt)er  of  years  a  commissioner  of  the  Pa- 
terson Board  of  Education.  He  has  been  for 
29  years  the  Jewish  chaplain  of  the  Passaic 
County  Jail,  and  serves  also  as  the  Jewish 
chaplain  of  the  Paterson  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partments. He  was  chairman  of  the  Passaic 
County  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Board  for  15 
years.  He  has  been  national  chairman  of  tfie 
Joint  Commission  on  Rabbinic  Placement  of 
the  Rabbinical  Assembly,  the  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America,  and  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America;  national  cochairman  of 
the  State  of  Israel  Bonds  Rabbinic  Cabinet; 
national  chairman  of  the  Inten-eliglous  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Anti-Defamation 
League;  vk;e  presklent  of  the  Jewish  Concilia- 
tion Board  of  America;  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Rabbis;  the  first  Jewish 
person  to  be  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Coalition  of  Religious  Leaders  of  New  Jersey, 
and  was  a  memt)er  of  the  Plenum,  the  Do- 
mestic Policy  Committee,  and  the  International 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America. 

Always  active  In  Intertalth  and  Intergroup 
endeavors,  he  has  held  high  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  and  lectured  at  scores  of 
churches,  colleges,  and  civic  organizations. 
He  has  ailso  served,  in  Paterson,  as  chairman 
of  the  Mayor's  Brotherhood  Committee,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Jewlsh- 
Cathollc  dialog  and  as  the  cochairman  of  the 
Task  Force  for  Community  Action  to  Combat 
Poverty. 

Within  the  movement  of  conservative  Juda- 
ism, he  has  served  as  national  secretary  for 
the  Rabbinical  Assembly,  as  a  member  of  that 
group's  Committee  on  Jewish  Law  and  Stand- 
ards, and  as  national  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Regk>ns  for  the  Rabbinical  Assembly. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  seminary's  Rabbinic 
Cabinet,  a  fellow  of  the  seminary's  Hertjert  H. 
Lehman  Institute  of  Talmudic  Ethics  and  chair- 
man of  the  Rabbinic  Tutors  Committee  of  the 
seminary's  Institute  of  Religious  and  Social 
Studies.  He  has  also  sen/ed  the  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America  as  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Youth  Commission  and  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Religion  of  the  Joint 
Commission  for  Social  Action. 

Among  other  positions  he  has  held.  Rabbi 
Panitz  has  served  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Broadcasting-TV-Film  Commission  and  the 
Commission  on  Social  Justice  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America;  he  also  was  the 
council's  head  of  Its  delegation  to  the  Confer- 
errce  of  Major  Jewish  Organizations.  He  has 
been  the  president  of  the  Louis  Marshall 
Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith,  vice  president  of  the 
North  Jersey  Jewish  and  Family  Children's 
Servwe,  and  long  time  chairman  of  its  Child 
Care  Committee;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Rabbinic  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  a  memt>er  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  North 
Jersey  and  the  Board  of  Jewish  Education, 
chairman  of  the  Paterson  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's Advisory  Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Adult  Evening  School,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  Passaic  County  Narcotics  Rehabilitation 
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Committee.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  above, 
Rabbi  Panitz  has  rendered  more  tfian  7,500 
hours  In  29  years  of  voluntary  chaplain  serv- 
ices at  the  Bamert  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center. 

Rat>bi  Panitz  Is  the  author  of  "Studies  In  the 
Legal  Response  of  Joseph  Coton"— research- 
ers In  the  1 5th  century  Italian  Jewish  history- 
coauthor,  with  his  wife,  of  "Simon  Wolf,  U.S. 
Consul  to  Egypt,"  and  of  numerous  articles 
and  chapters  in  books.  He  is  married  to  tfw 
former  Ester  Leah  Allentuck.  who  Is  the 
author  of  "The  Allen  In  Their  Midst:  Images  of 
Jews  in  English  Literature,"  and  "Simon  Wolf: 
Private  Conscience  and  Public  Image,"  and  of 
many  basic  monographs  In  American  immigra- 
tion history.  They  have  three  sons,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Jonathan  A.  Panitz.  career  chaplain  In  the 
U.S.  Navy,  now  assigned  to  teach  chaplains 
of  all  faiths  at  the  Naval  War  College  In  New- 
port, Rl— married  to  Jane  Royal— Dr.  Raphael 
I.  Panitz,  who  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  SUNY-Blnghamton,  and 
now  serves  as  a  legislative  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Robert  A.  Roe  and  as  a  science 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  House  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology— married  to 
Susette  Mottsman— and  Rabbi  Michael  E. 
Panitz,  who  Is  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Beth 
Israel  in  Maywood,  NJ,  and  serves  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Queens  College— manned  to  Sheila 
Salzer— and  seven  grandchildren:  ZImra,  Oba- 
diah,  and  Yasmeen;  William  Jeffrey;  and 
Emily,  Ezekiel,  and  Benjamin.  The  rabbi's 
major  relaxation  comes  from  playing  wiih 
these  youngsers,  listening  to  his  extensive 
collection  of  classical  music,  and  reading  from 
his  personal  library  of  more  than  13,000  vol- 
umes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  privilege  and  a  deep 
honor  to  seek  this  national  recognition  of 
Rabbi  Panitz  and  all  of  his  good  works  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement.  I  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues here  to  join  with  me  In  expressing  our 
most  sincere  appreciation  for  the  richness  of 
his  wisdom  and  the  quality  of  his  leadership  in 
all  of  his  accomplishments  and  achievements. 
If  he  could  but  know  the  high  esteem  with 
which  he  is  held  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
our  people  and  could  but  experience  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  that  he  has  given  to  his 
fellowman  over  these  past  46  years,  he  would 
surely  enjoy  the  abundant  rewards  of  happi- 
ness, success,  and  peace  that  he  so  justly  de- 
serves. It  is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  salute 
on  this  event  a  dear  friend  and  great  Ameri- 
can, Rabbi  Dr.  David  H.  Panitz. 


BELLEAIR  BLUFFS  PROUDLY 
CELEBRATES  ITS  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  C.W.  BIU  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
city  of  Belleair  Bluffs,  which  was  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida  on 
March  4,  1963,  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary 
this  year,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  special 
character  of  this  community  In  Pinellas 
County,  FL 
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Belleair  Bluffs,  which  covers  an  area  of  less 
than  one  square  mile,  Is  small  in  size,  yet  the 
citizens  of  this  community  are  proud  of  its  be- 
ginnings and  look  to  the  future  with  great  an- 
ticipation. Together  ttie  people  of  Belleair 
Bluffs  provide  for  their  own  fire,  police,  and 
public  worths  senrice.  and  In  cooperation  with 
the  county  other  municipal  services  are  main- 
tained and  upgraded. 

Originally  these  services  were  paid  for  total- 
ly by  cigarette  taxes.  Over  the  years,  however, 
as  Belleair  Bluffs  grew,  these  revenues  were 
inadequate  to  provide  all  the  necessary  serv- 
ices, and  the  authority  to  levy  ad  vakjrem 
taxes  and  franchise  and  license  fees  was 
granted  by  the  Florida  Legislature.  Being  con- 
scious of  the  Impact  of  these  taxes  on  resi- 
dents, Belleair  Bluffs'  city  officials  are  most 
careful  with  their  city's  budget  and  to  this  day 
have  neither  asked  for  nor  accepted  any  Fed- 
eral grants,  loans  or  special  bonds. 

Now,  as  it  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary 
with  a  variety  of  programs  throughout  the 
year.  Belleair  Bluffs  Is  almost  completely  bulit- 
out.  There  are  more  than  200  commercial  and 
professional  businesses  among  the  650  con- 
dominiums. 320  apartments,  and  540  single- 
family  homes.  While  there  Is  littie  vacant  land 
left  for  future  development.  Belleair  Bluffs  and 
its  residents  not  only  continue  to  revitalize  and 
redecorate  this  community,  but  also  open  their 
arms  to  new  residents  and  visitors  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
salute  Belleair  Bluffs  on  its  25th  anniversary, 
and  it  is  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  wish  all 
of  the  residents,  municipal  employees  and 
businesses  of  Belleair  Bluffs  continued  suc- 
cess during  the  next  25  years. 


STATEMENT  OF  NORMA 
DOWNEY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  speech  by  Norma 
Downey: 

Statkmkht  of  Norma  Dowmnr 

Good  morning.  I  am  honored  to  be  here 
today.  As  a  meml)er  of  the  Older  Women's 
League,  it  is  gratifying  that  on  this  Moth- 
ers' Day  I  can  share  with  you  my  pride  in 
my  son.  Tom.  Tom  Is  a  Memlier  of  Congress, 
a  member  of  the  Aging  Committee,  but 
more  than  that,  he  is  a  caring  human  being 
who  has  deep  feelings  for  and  a  commit- 
ment to  the  plight  of  the  midlife  and  older 
women.  ,_.,^^  . 

The  fact  that  five  million  midlife  and 
older  women  are  poor  is  a  national  disgrace. 
I  know  Tom  will  do  aU  in  his  power  to  re- 
verse these  sUtlstics.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  avoid  this  fate 
cannot  ignore  the  millions  trying  to  survive 
tremendous  odds. 

Tom,  you  cannot  allow  yoiir  colleagues  to 
Ignore  this  fact.  They  all  have  mothers,  sis- 
ters, aunts,  friends— people  they  care  about, 
people  they  love.  On  this  Mothers'  Day,  all 
across  this  great  country,  too  many  women 
will  spend  the  day  wondering  how  they  will 
be  able  to  pay  their  rent,  feed  their  children 
and  maintain  some  semblance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dream.  They  pray  no  one  in  the  family 
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will  l)ecome  ill  because  the  astronomical 
cost  of  medical  care  will  leave  them  in  debt 
forever.  Too  often  Members  of  Congress 
have  eloquently  recited  the  platitudes  of  ex- 
tolling motherhood  and  all  it  embodies 
when  the  reality  was  a  trade  off  of  mothers 
for  missiles  and  children's  welfare  for  weap- 
ons too  frightening,  too  devastating  and  too 
expensive  to  even  contemplate  as  reality. 

Tom,  my  mother  and  your  adored  grand- 
mother, if  she  were  alive  today,  would  have 
fit  into  the  category  of  poverty.  My  father 
died  at  forty-nine  years  old.  My  mother 
worked  and  waited  until  sixty-five  to  receive 
his  Social  Security.  My  father  had  no  pen- 
sion! Although  my  mother  had  worked  most 
of  her  life,  she  had  no  pension!  Her  monthly 
Social  Security  check  was  $325.00.  Fortu- 
nately, she  lived  with  us  and  in  fact,  her 
grandson  thought  she  was  rich  because  she 
was  always  giving  him  or  lending  him 
money  during  his  high  school  and  college 
days. 

I  would  imagine  there  is  no  one  in  this 
room  today  who  couldn't  tell  the  story  of  at 
least  one  older  woman  touched  by  poverty. 
Hundreds  of  letters  come  into  OWL's  head- 
quarters each  day.   I'd  like  to  share  one 
letter  that  is  typical  of  so  many  others.  To 
protect   the    identity   of   the   writer.    I've 
changed  a  few  of  the  details.  The  woman 
whom  I  will  call  Anne,  writes: 
Dear  Older  Women's  League: 
"I  hope  you  can  help  me,  as  I  don't  know 
where  to  turn  to.  I  was  married  In  1946,  di- 
vorced in  1961. 1  receive  $290.00  Social  Secu- 
rity. My  husband  worked  for  the  railroad 
for  fifteen  years,  up  until  the  war.  After  he 
served  his  country,  he  worked  for  the  Post 
Office  for  another  25  years.  I  cannot  receive 
the  railroad  pension  as  it  Is  less  than  my 
own  Social  Security.  I  wonder  If  I  qualify 
under  his  Post  Office  pension.  I  never  asked 
as  I  was  trying  to  get  by  on  my  own.  but 
things  are  getting  worse  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet.  I  cannot  get  supplementa- 
ry Income  as  I  own  195  shares  of  stock  in 
Sears  Roebuck.  I  would  rather  not  sell  them 
as  they  bring  me  a  small  income,  and  I'd 
like  to  hang  on  to  them  in  case  of  an  illness 
or  other  problem.  Could  you  tell  me  where  I 
can  inquire  about  this  Post  Office  pension?" 
I  choose  Anne's  story  to  share  with  you 
today  because  it  Is  such  a  cautionary  tale 
full  of  financial  Ignorance  and  moral  cour- 
age. Anne  is  not  yet  a  poverty  statistic,  but 
the    slightest    medical    emergency    would 
easily  wipe  out  her  "nest  egg"  of  stock, 
which  is  worth  the  princely  sum  of  seven 
thousand  dollars.  In  short,  Anne  Is  on  the 
road  to  poverty  and  doesn't  even  know  It. 
Like  so  many  women,  she  lacks  the  Informa- 
tion to  combat  it.  And.  like  so  many  women 
even  today,  Anne  has  always  been  only  a 
man  away  from  poverty.  Tom.  your  mother 
didn't  bring  you  up  to  let  other  mothers 
down  and  I  know  you  won't  let  us  down. 

On  behalf  of  the  Older  Women's  L«ague.  I 
present  you  with  this  year's  Mother's  Day 
Card  and  urge  you  to  take  Its  message  to 
the  Floor  of  the  Congress  and  make  thou- 
sands of  women  as  proud  and  happy  as  you 
have  made  me  this  Mother's  Day. 


ABOLISH  AMTRAK 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nXXNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  deficit  is 
a  growing  problem  in  America  today.  In  order 
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for  this  country  to  reduce  its  huge  deficit,  we 
must  cut  our  spending.  No  program  is  more 
suitable  to  cut  ttian  Amti^ak.  Amtrak  is  not 
alone.  Farm  payments,  small  businesses,  cul- 
ture, mass  ti^ansit,  and  mral  programs  should 
also  t>e  curtailed. 

However,  an  area  that  shoukl  be  touched  is 
Amtiak.  Originally,  the  proponents  of  Amtrak 
expected  that  it  would  be  self-sustaining.  This 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  Amti-ak  receives 
more  Federal  funds  than  any  other  Intercity 
passenger  mode,  txit  serves  less  tfian  2  per- 
cent of  all  Intercity  passengers.  Amtrak  per- 
formance has  failed  to  justify  continued  Feder- 
al subsidization.  Amti^ak's  dependence  on 
congressional  funding  must  be  eliminated. 
Many  foreign  countries,  such  as  England  and 
France,  have  switched  from  government 
owned  to  privately  owned  railways.  After  ttie 
switch,  the  countiies  showed  Improved  servne 
through  Increased  competition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  folk>wing 
article  by  Rot>ert  J.  Samuelson  whk:h  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2. 1988] 
Cut  Amtrak  To  Derail  Deficit 
(By  Rot>ert  J.  Samuelson) 
Do  you  favor  reducing  the  federal  budget 
deficits?  Well,  of  course.  All  serious  people 
do.    Do    you    favor    eliminating    Amtrak? 
You're  unsure.  Think  again.  You  can't  sen- 
sibly favor  reducing  the  deficits  while  sup- 
porting spending  for  Amtrak. 

As  a  meUphor  for  the  deficit  stalemate, 
no  program  Is  more  apt  than  Amtrak.  The 
budget  debate  proceeds  at  a  level  of  lofty 
abstraction.  Everyone  deplores  the  deficits. 
No  one  wants  to  talk  about  whose  programs 
will  l>e  cut  or  whose  taxes  raised.  But  the 
deficits  won't  miraculously  vanish.  Unless 
we  cut  spending— starting  with  the  least 
worthy  programs — deficits  will  persist  or 
will  l>e  closed  only  by  crushing  tax  in- 
creases. 

Every  year  I  attack  Amtrak.  Every  year 
the  assault  stimulates  angry  letters  from 
diehard  railroad  buffs.  People  need  Amtrak, 
I'm  told.  Eliminating  Amtrak  will  hardily 
affect  the  overall  deficit.  Other  forms  of 
transportation  are  also  sulisldized.  Amtrak 
saves  oil.  Some  of  these  arguments  are  cor- 
rect, others  silly.  Yes.  axing  Amtrak  (1987 
cost;  $597  million)  would  shave  the  deficit 
less  than  1  percent.  No,  Amtrak  doesn't  save 
much  oil.  It  accounts  for  less  than  one  two- 
hundredth  of  intercity  travel. 

These  standard  objections  miss  the  larger 
point.  Government  can't  afford  everything. 
The  deficits  are  now  stuck  In  the  range  of 
$150  billion  to  $160  billion  annually,  says 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  The  num- 
bers belie  the  idea  that  higher  taxes  can 
easily  close  the  gap.  To  increase  tax  reve- 
nues by  $100  billion,  you'd  have  to  double 
corporate  income  taxes  or  raise  personal 
income  taxes  by  25  percent. 

We  can  afford  only  programs  that  serve 
important  nations^  needs.  Amtrak  fails  that 
test.  Half  Its  passengers  are  in  the  North- 
east Corridor,  and  even  there  it  Isn't  the 
main  form  of  travel.  Amtrak  sulisidies  per 
passenger  far  surpass  other  transportation 
sulKldles.  Since  1957  highway  fuel  taxes 
have  covered  96  percent  of  the  federal  costs 
of  the  interstate  highway  system.  Drivers 
and  truckers  are  paying  for  the  roads  they 
use.  By  contrast,  fares  paid  by  rail  passen- 
gers account  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  running  Amtrak.  General  taxpayers  pick 
up  the  rest. 
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be  lovely  to  have  passenger  trains 
e— if  they   paid   for  themselves, 
operation  in  the  Northeast  alone 
.  itself?  Amtrak  says  no.  Someone 
cpoose.  By  continuing  less  valuable 
we  shortchange  more  pressing  na- 
_  Until  recently,  we  spent  more 
than  on  AIDS  research.  The  res- 
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SllALL  BUSINESS  ADUmSTRATION 

small  businesses  don't  rely  on  SBA 
ftdvlce.  Ending  the  SBA's  nondisas- 

would  save  about  $800  million 

,  though  the  full  savings  would  ma- 
>nly  after  five  years. 
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CULTUKES 

1960s  the  government  began  subsi- 
lubllc    television,    theater    groups, 
t  rtlsts  and  study  projects  in  the  hu- 
Spendlng  totals  $500  million  for 
ion   for   Public   Broadcasting, 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
agencies  should  be  eliminated. 
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MASS  TRANSIT 

construction  subsidies  cause  cities 

uneconomic  mass  transit  systems, 

btrden  local  taxpayers  for  years.  In 
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spending— farm  subsidies,  for  instance- 
ought  to  be  phased  out  gradually  to  limit 
the  pain  of  withdrawal.  But  programs  often 
survive  simply  because  congressmen,  bu- 
reaucrats and  lobbyists  need  them.  They 
confer  Job  security,  prestige  and  ego  gratifi- 
cation. Without  an  SBA,  the  House  and 
Senate  small-business  committees  would 
have  less  power.  President  Reagan's  resist- 
ance to  higher  taxes  isn't  the  only  cause  of 
huge  deficits.  Since  1982  Congress  has 
ended  few  programs,  while  the  White  House 
has  accepted  more  than  $100  billion  of 
annual  new  taxes. 

So  Amtralt  subsidies  must  go.  They  sym- 
bolize the  ongoing  dreamlike  nature  of  the 
budget  debates.  Everyone  wants  lower  defi- 
cits and  no  reductions  in  government  serv- 
ices without  higher  taxes.  In  1988  little  will 
happen.  Republicans  and  Democrats  want 
to  avoid  budget  battles  in  an  election  year. 
The  next  president  Inherits  the  stalemate: 
eliminating  programs  like  Amtrak  is  a 
litmus  test  of  whether  he— and  we— can  get 
serious  about  the  deficits. 


RTTRAI.  PROGRAMS 


__  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 

and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 

the  government  subsidizes  loans  to 

utpities  and  home  mortgages.  Ending 

would   ultimately   save   more 

>Ulion  annually. 

programs — and     others— were 
Americans  wouldn't  notice  or 
.     true  that  savings  from  many  indi- 
p  -ograms  would  be  small.  But  coUec- 
could  total  $20  billion  to  $30  bil- 
obviously  wouldn't  balance  the 
realistic  deficit  reduction  program 
reqiiires  cuts  in  Social  Security.  Medi- 
an 1   federal   retirement  spending.   It 
n  !ed  tax  increases  of  perhaps  $40  bil- 
1 50  billion.  Preserving  the  least  Justi- 
pi  ograms  would  dim  the  prospects  of 
»y  requiring  bigger  spending  cuts  or 
incT  lases  elsewhere. 
course,  all  the  Amtrak-like  programs 
good.  But  none  serves  a  vital  na- 
n^wi.  The  REA  was  created  to  electri- 
areas;  that  was  long  ago  accom- 
Govemment  support  for  public  tel- 
or   local    opera   subsidizes   mainly 
n  iddle-class  audiences.  A  $3.5  million 
Vt)    the    MacNeil/Lehrer    NewsHour 
serve  an  important  national  priori- 
because   people   or   organizations 
become   dependent   on   federal   pro- 
(foes  not  mean  the  programs  should 
Accepting  that  argument  implies 
goiremment  never  makes  mistakes  or 
nefds  never  change.  By  this  logic,  no 

could  ever  be  abolished, 
prictlce,  cutting  is  difficult.  Program 
beneflcprles  claim  our  sympathies.  Some 


THE  COURAGE  OF  SANDRA 
HILLIARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dozen  years  ago  I  began  in  my  congressional 
district  a  program  to  recognize  young  people 
who  give  of  themselves  for  the  good  of 
others. 

It  is  called  the  Medal  of  Merit  Program  and 
every  year  it  honors  outstanding  youth  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  through  public 
service  in  Michigan's  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

One  of  the  last  year's  winners  was  Sandra 
Milliard,  the  daughter  of  Russell  and  Janice 
Milliard  of  Southgate.  In  the  12  years  I  have 
been  awarding  Medals  of  Merit,  few  have 
been  more  deserving  than  this  young  lady 
who  proved  to  be  a  model  of  courage  and 
selflessr>ess. 

When  classmates  needed  assistance  with 
their  studies,  Sandra  helped  as  a  tutor.  When 
a  neighbor  fell  ill,  she  took  care  of  the  lawn 
and  cheerfully  took  on  household  tasks  to 
help  out  She  was  an  ardent  softball  enthusi- 
ast who  played  for  the  Downriver  Travel  soft- 
ball  team  and  took  it  upon  herself  to  look  after 
new  players  on  the  team. 

Sandra  was  unable  to  attend  last  year's 
Medal  of  Merit  ceremony.  She  had  just  under- 
gone a  leg  amputation  as  the  result  of  cancer. 
We  presented  the  medal  at  private  ceremo- 
nies at  her  home. 

I  will  never  forget  Sandra's  blithe  spirit  in 
ttie  face  of  such  painful  adversity.  I  recall 
wondering  at  the  time  about  the  source  of 
such  courage. 

Sandra  died  last  month.  But  her  memory 
lives  as  an  inspiration  for  all  those  she 
touched  with  her  special  kind  of  open  kind- 
ness. 

I,  for  or>e,  feel  richer  for  having  met  her. 
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MORE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SUCCESS:  NEW  STUDY  FINDS 
SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  IM- 

PROVES PERFORMANCE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
study  released  yesterday  reports  that  he 
school  breakfast  program  for  low  income  chil- 
dren improves  their  academic  performance 
and  reduces  tardiness.  The  study,  which  was 
conducted  in  Lawrence,  MA  public  schools, 
found  that  the  test  scores  of  students  partici- 
pating in  the  program  improved  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  nonparticipating  students. 

The  findings  of  this  study  add  to  the  abun- 
dant evidence  from  academicians,  independ- 
ent foundations  and  Government  researchers 
that  key  educational,  nutritkjnal  and  medical 
programs  demonstrably  boost  the  achieve- 
ments of  disadvantaged  and  impoverished 
children.  The  Lawrence  study  provides  further 
proof  that  the  cynical  allegations  that  Govern- 
ment doesn't  work,  and  that  progressive 
social  policies  have  failed,  are  nothing  but  par- 
tisan ideological  rhetoric.  The  programs  do 
work— and  they  save  money  and  children,  too. 

Recently,  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  which  I  chair,  re- 
leased "Opportunities  for  Success:  Cost  Ef- 
fective Programs  for  Children,"  a  report  on 
eight  major  programs  for  children  that  not  only 
preserve  lives  and  boost  achievement  but 
also  save  U.S.  tax  dollars.  The  eight  programs 
include  WIC,  Prenatal  Care,  Medicaid,  Child- 
hood Immunization,  Preschool  Education, 
Compensatory  Education,  Education  for  All 
Mandicapped  Children,  and  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training.  The  report  demonstrates 
the  great  long-term  costs  we  incur  by  failing  to 
fund  proven  programs  for  young  children  at 
levels  adequate  to  serve  the  eligible  popula- 
tion. 

I  refer  your  attention  to  the  following  Wash- 
ington Post  article  describing  the  study  re- 
leased yesterday. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  3,  1988] 

School  Breakfast  Seems  To  Boost 
Performance 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

A  school  breakfast  program  for  poor  chil- 
dren improves  academic  performance  and 
reduces  tardiness,  according  to  a  study  con- 
ducted last  year  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  study,  to  be  released  here  today  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ambulatory  Pediatric  Asso- 
ciation, was  based  on  a  comparison  of  335  el- 
ementary-school children  who  took  part  in  a 
public-school  breakfast  program  in  1987 
with  688  who  did  not.  The  children  attended 
third  through  sixth  grades  in  Lawrence 
public  schools.  Virtually  all  were  from  fami- 
lies below  or  near  the  official  poverty  line. 

The  researchers,  Alan  Meyers  and  Mi- 
chael Weitzman  of  Boston  City  Hospital 
and  Amy  Sampson  of  the  Tufts  University 
School  of  Nutrition,  administered  a  stand- 
ard achievement  test  to  the  children  after 
the  school-breakfast  program  had  been  in 
effect  for  several  months. 

"On  an  absolute  scale  of  200  to  800,  we 
found  that  on  average  aU  improved"  their 


scores  on  the  test,  both  in  the  breakfast 
group  and  the  nonbreakfast  group,  Meyers 
said  in  an  Interview. 

But  he  said  the  children  who  had  received 
breakfast  improved  their  scores  an  average 
of  48.4  points  over  the  previous  year,  while 
those  who  did  not  receive  school  breakfast 
Improved  only  40.9  points. 

Meyers  said  the  change  was  statistically 
significant.  The  authors  said  previous  stud- 
ies found  that  chUdren  who  eat  breakfast 
make  fewer  mental  errors  in  the  morning 
and.  since  the  Lawrence  test  was  conducted 
then,  "the  observed  improvement  in  aca- 
demic performance  could  represent  an  im- 
mediate beneficial  effect"  of  being  assured 
of  breakfast.  They  said  it  also  is  possible 
that  academic  Improvement  could  be  due  to 
a  longer-term  effect  of  dietary  improve- 
ment. ^       ... 

The  study  also  found  that  breakfast  par- 
ticipants reduced  their  school  lateness  rate 
from  1.5  percent  of  the  time  the  previous 
spring  semester  to  0.9  percent  in  1987. 


CONGRESSMAN  FROST  CONTIN- 
UES PRACTICE  OF  FULL  PER- 
SONAL FINANCIAL  DISCLO- 
SURE 

HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  As  I  have  done 
each  year  since  my  first  election  to  Congress, 
I  am  submitting  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  personal  assets  and  liabilities  of  my  wife. 
Valerie,  and  me  as  of  December  31,  1987. 
Balance  Sheet-  Martin  and  Valerie  Frost 

[As  of  Dec.  31,  1987] 
Assets:  Amount 

Checking  Account,  1st  Na- 
tional Bank  of  DeSota $172.02 

Condominium.  Dallas,  Texas .     47.500.00 

House  and  Lot.  Arlington, 
Virginia 242.500.00 

Home  furnishings  and  other 
personal  effects 35.000.00 

Savings,  Wright  Patman  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union 129.12 

Checking  Account,  Wright 
Patman  Federal  Credit 
Union 7.300.05 

Retirement.  U.S.  Congress 28,170.62 

IRAs  (Martin  and  Valerie) 17.273.67 

Washington  Fringe  Benefit 
Investment  Club 4.663.15 

Subtotal 382.708.63 

AutomobUes: 

1979  Chevrolet  Chevette 500.00 

1984  Toyata  Van 5.950.00 

1984  Starcraft  Pop-up  TraUer  2.000.00 

1985  Pontlac  600 6.300.00 

Subtotal - 14.'?5°00 

Stocks  and  Bonds: 

513     Shares     Central     and 

Southwest 15.069.00 

740  Shares  Exxon 28.582.00 

203  Shares  Federated  De- 
partment Stores 6.699.00 

93  Shares  General  Motors 5,766.00 

248  Shares  Houston  Indus- 
tries       7.347.00 
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Balance  Sheet  Martin  and  Valerie  Frost— 
Continued 

123  Shares  Eli  Lilly 10.141.00 

54  Shares  Mobil 2.085.00 

179  Shares  Westinghouse 8,950.00 

870  Shares  Fundamental  In- 
vestors    11.666.00 

297  Shares  Massachusetts  In- 
vestors Trust 3.765.00 

261  Shares  Wellington  Fund..  3.936.00 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 300.00 

300  Shares  Wal-Mart 7.687.00 

8  Shares  General  Motors  (E) .  285.00 
4  Shares  General  Motors  (H).  189.00 
100  Shares  Annheiser  Busch..  3,162.00 
60    Shares    Waste    Manage- 
ment    2,205.00 

40  Shares  Blockbuster  Enter- 
tainment   680.00 

Subtotal 118,513.00 

Total  assets 515,971.63 

UabUities: 
Mortgages: 
Star  States  Mortgage  Corpo- 
rate (Dallas  Condominium)     37,413.12 
Paine-Webber         (Arlington 

Residence) 172,205.82 

Century  National  Bank  (Ar- 
lington Residence) 38,560.59 

Subtotal 248.179.53 

Installment  Loans: 

Open  Charge  Accounts  (Bal- 
ance)       1.000.00 

Wright  Patman  Federal 
Credit  Union  (AutomobUe) .         798.22 

GMAC  (Automobile) 5,185.68 

Subtotal 6,983.90 

Total  UabUltles 255,163.43 

Net  Worth:  .,,„„,», 

Total  assets 515.971.63 

Total  liabilities ~~ 255.163.43 

Total  net  worth 260.808.20 


SPEND  THE  TRUST  FUND 
MONEY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation have  repeatedly  warned  that  this 
Nation  is  on  the  verge  of  crisis.  Our  bridges 
are  collapsing,  many  of  our  roads  are  collaps- 
ing, new  roads  are  needed  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  clean  up  our  water. 

We  have  attempted,  at  a  minimum  to  have 
the  Mighway,  Aviation,  and  Water  Resources 
Trust  Funds  removed  from  the  unified  budget. 
The  people  of  America  have  provided  the 
money  for  these  funds  and  it  should  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  whkih  it  was  intended. 

We  have  made  major  efforts  in  the  last 
three  Congresses  to  win  this  battle.  Now,  with 
the  ckjsing  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  a 
major  bridge  in  the  middle  of  New  Yortt  City, 
the  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem is  becoming  more  widespread.  It  shouW 
be  made  clear  that  the  Williamskiurg  Bridge  is 
not  an  isolated  example.  It  is  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg. 
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It  is  estimated  that  rentoving  the  Mighway 
Tmst  Fund  from  the  budget  will  aihsw  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  annually  to  be  spent  on  our 
surface  transportation  system.  That  arrxMnt 
will  not  solve  all  our  problems  but  it  will  help 
us  meet  some  of  our  needs. 

Syndicated  columnist  George  Will,  in  a 
column  titled  "Listen  to  the  Bridges,"  recently 
described  Vn&  problem  of  decay  as  a  threat  to 
the  Nation.  Mr.  Will  has  provided  an  excellent 
desc^ription  of  the  problems  and  I  offer  rt  here 
for  my  colleagues. 

Listen  to  the  Bridges 
(By  George  F.  WIU) 
New  York,  New  York,  it's  a  wonderful 
town  [songwriters  are  not  under  oath],  the 
Bronx  is  up  and  the  Battery's  down.  And  so, 
almost,  is  the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  That  85- 
year-old  susi>ension  span  across  the  East 
River  connects  Manhattan  with  America, 
which  may  not  \x  in  the  national  interest, 
but  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  use 
it  daUy.  Used  it.  Since  last  Tuesday  only  pe- 
destrians and  bicyclists  do.  It  is  not  quite 
collapsing— yet— but  it  is  unsafe  for  vehicu- 
lar traffic,  and  that  is  a  considerable  defect 
in  a  bridge. 

The  discovery  last  week  of  its  corroded 
condition  was  serendipitous.  The  discovery 
occurred  while  the  three  surviving  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidates  were  careering 
around  the  Empire  State  promising  to  make 
America  into  a  paradise  and.  in  their  spare 
time,  pacify  the  Middle  East.  The  mere 
crumbling  of  a  bridge  Is  too  mundane  a 
matter  to  arrest  the  attention  of  candidates 
who  are  bent  on  the  l)etterment  of  aU  man- 
kind. However,  the  sounds  made  by  that 
tired  old  bridge  (it  was  screeching  and 
squealing  ominously)  should  be  listened  to. 
It  tells  us  more  about  our  future  than  the 
candidates  do.  The  nation  has  a  huge  bill 
coming  due  for  the  neglect  of  its  Infrastruc- 
ture, meaning  bridges,  roads,  airports,  wa- 
terways, water  and  sewer  systems— all  the 
things  that  make  everything  else  possible. 

This  neglect,  which  reflects  a  weak  ethic 
of  common  provision,  may  be  a  consequence 
of  our  individualism.  Individually,  Ameri- 
cans are  exercising  more  and  eating  more 
sensibly  to  maintain  their  personal  Infra- 
structures while  the  nation's  physical  plant 
deteriorates.  In  the  years  dead  ahead  that 
physical  plant  is  going  to  force  itself  upon 
our  attention.  It  will  be  something  to  think 
about  while  we  creep  along  in  Increasingly 
congested  traffic,  or  wait  for  our  delayed 
flights  to  take  off  at  overburdened  airports. 
The  National  Journal  reports  that  one  out 
of  four  bridges  is  considered  dangerous. 
More  than  4,100  are  closed.  Every  two  days 
a  bridge  collapses.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  Is  In  need  of  re- 
habilitation. The  average  age  of  the  184 
principal  locks  on  the  inland  waterway 
system  is  40  years.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers says  3,000  dams  in  populated  areas  are 
hazardous.  Air  traffic  has  doubled  in  the  14 
years  since  the  last  new  commercial  airport 
(Dallas-Ft.  Worth)  opened.  Los  Angeles 
needs  to  spend  $111  million  more  every  year 
just  repairing  streets  or  60  percent  of  them 
will  be  unusable  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  says 
$108  billion  will  be  needed  between  now  and 
then  just  for  construction  of  new  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

OK,  some  of  these  numbers  may  involve 
overreaching  and  attention  seizing  and  an 
appetite  for  pork.  Still,  there  are  many 
needs  and  not  enough  money.  The  cost  of 
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investment  is  substantial,  but 

cost  of  underinvestment.  Millions 

are  lost  as  congestion  and 

gap  economic  efficiency.  The  cost  of 
County  congestion  Is  estimated 
half  a  million  hours  a  day  and 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  working  time 
nllllon  gallons  of  gas)  a  year.  Dnfor- 
blocklng  the  road  to  a  solution  is  a 
I— Mount  Deficit, 
deficit  is  the  numerical  expression  of 
tendency,  the  national  tendency 
for  the  moment  and  beyond  our 
»nsuming  more  than  we  produce 
inv^ing  too  little,  heedless  about  the 
government  devoting  14  percent  of 
to  pay  interest  on  its  debts— to 
„,— has  not  enough  money  for  the 
prerequisites  of  efficient  and  com- 
llving.  Pour  federal  trust  funds— 
transit,  aviation  and  waterways- 
combined  cash  balance  of  about  $24 
the  end  of  1987,  all  of  it  from  user 
can  be  si>ent  only  on  infrastruc- 
our  leaders,  ever  Imaginative  at 
the  books  to  make  the  deficit  seem 
than  it  is,  are  hoarding  the  money. 
<  one  so  that  deficit  estimates  will  be 
md  the  Oramm-Rudman  knife  will 
to  avoid. 
Improvements;  An  earlier,  more 
America  had  more  energetic  leaders 
"internal     improvements."     On 
,  1832,  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois 
Assembly  distributed  an  open  letter 
p  Bople  of  his  county.  The  first  plank 
p  iatform  was:  "Time  and  experience 
the  public  utility  of  inter- 

i,"  such  as  roads  and  navi- 

Lincoln  lost,  but  he  soon  won 

auttiored  a  flurry  of  bills  such  as  those 

_    to    "a    state    road    from    the 

to  the  yellow  banks  of  the  Missis- 

Ri^er"  and  "a  canal  upon  the  valley  of 

River." 

Jefferson's  Treasury  secretary, 

Gallatin,    issued    his    "Report    on 

._  Canals."  a  proposed  network  of 

most  of  which  were  built  over  60 

is  unfortimate  they  were  not  built 

[n  1816  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  even- 

^'ould  sow  seeds  of  secession,  intro- 

blll  for  internal  improvements  at 

>xpens€.  He  warned  that  New  York 

otlfer  Northern  states  had  public  and 

financial    resources   sufficient    for 

im  provements,  but  that  the  South  did 

Wiihout  federal  help,  the  South  would 

to  Inferiority,  and   "disunion" 

^ult.  President  Bfadlson.  taking  a 
view  of  federal  power,  vetoed  the 
unconstitutional.    Denied    federal 
South 's  dependence   on  slavery 
did  its  sense  of  separateness. 
.     is  not  a  danger  today.  Decay  is. 
a  pity  because  public  works  are  the 
things  government  is  good  at.  The 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Inter- 
System  were  not  just  good  in 
they  were  good  for  the  morale 

which   periodically    needs 

ii^iritlng  successes.  Alas,  in  election 
1  wf  have  this  sort  of  dispiriting  experi- 
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our  trip  to  Utopia  on  a  wellpaved  street  lead- 
ing to  a  structurally  sound  bridge? 


May  I  1988 


May  h,  1988 


consgned 


tite 


driving  warily  down  a  street  cra- 

potholes  deep  enough  to  serve  as 

the  MX  missile.  Your  car  radio  is 

the  sounds  of  candidates  promising 

le  "meaningful  Jobs"  and  "a  sense 

in  "model  cities"  in  a  dis- 

world.   And    you    are   thinking   (if 

is  possible  as  you  jolt  along,  your 

dtattering  and  radial  tires  disintegrat- 

Tl(anks  a  lot,  but  could  we  please  start 


THE  mONY  OF  POPULISM 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans  we 
all  recognize  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
and  competition  as  the  keys  to  a  prosperous 
econofny.  However,  with  an  election  year 
upon  us,  the  Congress  is  again  being  bom- 
barded by  populist  rhetoric  and  legislation 
which  betray  these  very  principles  in  the  pre- 
tense of  finding  a  quick  fix  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

A  prime  example  of  this  political  phenome- 
non is  the  current  effort  to  establish  anti- 
takeover laws  that  protect  top-level  manage- 
ment from  loss  of  employment  due  to  hostile 
corporate  takeovers.  If  passed,  the  laws 
would  greatly  impede  companies  in  their  effort 
to  streamline  their  management  ranks.  In  es- 
sence, these  companies  would  be  forced  by 
law  to  run  top  heavy,  inefficient  corporations. 
The  price  of  their  products  and/or  services 
would  increase,  resulting  in  a  cutback  in  em- 
ployment, overall  restricted  economic  growth 
as  well  as  a  disastrous  decrease  in  the  level 
of  competitiveness  with  foreign  firms.  Thus, 
not  only  would  the  blue-collar  \abor  force  be 
made  to  suffer  for  expendable  top-level  man- 
agement, but  also  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

Corporate  takeovers  have  been  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  economic  success  of  the  Reagan 
era.  If  we  are  to  expand  on  this  past  success, 
we  must  encourage  any  efforts  by  U.S.  busi- 
nesses to  eliminate  waste  and  increase  effi- 
ciency within  their  levels  of  production.  Laws 
which  discourage  the  natural  pr(}pensity  to  in- 
crease efficiency  go  against  the  basic  tenets 
of  capitalism  and  will  certainly  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  American  economy. 

It  is  not  surprising,  but  ironic  nevertheless, 
that  the  Democratic  Party,  which  prides  itself 
as  the  champion  of  the  common  man,  sup- 
ports this  measure.  While  espousing  populist 
rtietoric  to  the  people,  these  individuals  quietly 
protect  America's  business  elite.  It  is  a  shame 
ttiat  many  of  my  DerTK>cratic  colleagues  are 
not  as  competent  in  managing  the  Nation's 
economy  as  they  are  in  misleading  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  the  upcoming  months,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  implications 
of  antitakeover  laws  to  the  U.S.  economy.  Any 
bills  which  establish  such  senseless  regula- 
tions on  the  business  community  must  be  de- 
feated. We  must  put  the  interests  of  common 
Americans  above  \hose  of  the  few,  but  power- 
ful business  elite. 

For  an  excellent  review  of  the  effects  of  an- 
titakeover laws  on  the  U.S.  economy,  I  highly 
recommend  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Times  entitted  "Anti-takeover = Anti-competi- 
tiveness" and  an  article  by  Robert  J.  Samuel- 
son  entitled  "Ckxporate  Socialism"  in  the  De- 
cember 28,  1987  Newsweek. 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  Dec.  28, 
1987] 

AWTI-TAKEOVBt-ABTI-COMl'rriTIVEWESS 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Even  as  Democratic  Rep.  Richard  A.  Gep- 
hardt of  Missouri  has  railed  against  the 
"callousness  of  corporate  America,"  he  and 
his  party  have  crawled  warmly  into  t>ed 
with  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  the  Business  Roundtable  with 
their  agenda  of  management  protection. 

There  is  no  better  example  than  the  rush 
to  pass  "anti-takeover"  laws  in  every  state 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  insulate  top  man- 
agement from  competitive  pressure.  The 
most  disgusting  of  these  was  recently  passed 
in  Delaware,  where  the  BR  and  the  NAM 
ganged  up  with  organized  labor  to  virtually 
force  helpless  legislators  into  raping  the  in- 
dividual investor. 

Yet,  when  the  shareholders'  groups  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  organized  lal>or's  legiti- 
mate concerns  by  adding  a  union-contract 
"grandfather"  clause,  the  BR  lobby  crushed 
it. 

This  is  a  case  of  naked  protectionism  for 
entrenched  management,  not  "saving  jolw" 
for  labor.  The  same  politicians  who  scream 
about  "competitiveness"  are  thus  trying  to 
kill  one  of  the  key  causes  of  America's  com- 
petitive revival. 

It  is  no  accident  that  over  the  last  four 
years,  as  total  merger  and  takeover  activity 
reached  its  greatest  level  in  history,  the 
manufacturing  industry  put  on  its  t}est  com- 
petitiveness performance  in  U.S.  history. 
(See  table.)  In  that  period,  manufacturing 
productivity  rose  an  average  of  4.4  percent  a 
year,  while  manufacturing  productivity  rose 
an  average  of  4.4  percent  a  year,  while  man- 
ufacturing unit  labor  costs  actually  fell  1.6 
F>ercent  per  year  (in  current  dollar  terms). 

This  is  why  one  of  the  nation's  most  re- 
spected business  economists.  Ed  Yardeni  of 
F>rudential  Bache  (no  fan  of  Reaganomics), 
said  back  in  December:  "On  an  operating 
basis,  U.S.  corporations  are  probably  as  lean 
and  as  mean  as  they  have  ever  been.  Since 

1982  the  managers  of  America's  companies 
restructured  their  operations.  They  slashed 
their  costs.  .  .  .  they  shut  down  excess  and 
olisoiete  capacity." 

They  did  all  this  "good  stuff"  not  t>ecause 
they  are  smart  managers,  but  t)ecause  if 
they  didn't  get  their  act  together  unhappy 
investors  would  replace  them. 

The  result.  Mr.  Yardeni  reports:  "Produc- 
tivity gains  are  awesome.  Prom  1960  to  1982 
manufacturing  productivity  rose  at  a  com- 
pounded annual  rate  of  2.4  percent.  After 
1982.  factory  productivity  increased  by  4.8 
p>ercent  a  year. 

"Even  more  impressive  are  the  efficiency 
gains  in  the  production  of  durable  goods. 
The  7.1  percent  compounded  increases  from 

1983  to  1987  were  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  the  2  percent  gains  from  1960 
to  1982.  Now  that's  impressive!" 

As  Mr.  Yardeni  reported,  by  the  beginning 
of  1987  the  restructuring  process  has  been 
completed,  and  "there  was  no  more  fat 
left."  No  wonder  industrial  production  rose 
more  than  5.7  percent  in  the  last  12  months 
and  U.S.  exports  are  soaring. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  major  tools  in  "cor- 
porate restructuring"  has  been  the  rise  in 
hostUe  takeovers,  which  forced  managers  to 
get  their  economics  and  balance  sheets 
right. 

That  is  the  basic  thrust  of  a  new  study  by 
Columbia  Business  School  economists 
Prank  Lichtenberg  and  Donald  Siegel, 
which  shows  that  "total  factor  productivi- 


ty"— the  combined  corporate  output  gains 
for  all  factor  inpute  (capital,  labor,  raw  ma- 
terials)—raises  changes  In  ownership. 

"We  found  that  plants  involved  in  owner- 
ship changes  experienced  on  average  0.5 
percent  [per  year]  higher  TFP  growth  from 
1974  to  1980.'  And  this  growth-rate  premi- 
um increases,  with  those  companies  that  ex- 
perienced ownership  changes  early  in  the 
cycle  showing  a  nearly  1  percent  higher  rise 
in  TFP. 

This  is  why  they  conclude  that  "policy- 
makers should  be  extremely  cautious  when 
considering  policies  that  would  make  the 
process  of  ownership  change  more  difficult 
or  costly." 

Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  nearly  28  states 
have  done.  It  is  no  accident  that  merger  ac- 
tivity fell  sharply  in  1987,  down  38  percent 
in  numbers  and  about  4  percent  in  dollars. 

If  history  Is  any  guide,  this  downward 
trend  vrill  hurt  management  performance 
and  U.S.  productivity. 

This  is  why  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Chairman  John  Dingell  of  Michigan  should 
be  the  first  Democrat  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  NAM  and  the  BR.  He  should  push  for  a 
federal  takeover  law  that  will  preempt  the 
state  sUtutes  completely— and  stop  manage- 
ment from  using  "poison  pills"  and  "green- 
mall"  to  prevent  legitimate  takeover  activi- 
ty, while  protecting  labor's  legitimate  inter- 
ests. The  Republican  alternative  does  this 
better  than  the  biU  now  being  considered. 

Mr.  Dingell  is  a  solid,  union-label  Demo- 
crat who  is  too  smart  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
NAM'S  protectionist  blandishments.  He 
surely  understands  that  strong  productivity 
growth  is  the  key  not  only  to  protecting 
future  jobs  but  also  to  higher  wage  con- 
tracts. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Dec.  28, 1987] 

Corporate  Socialism 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

You  might  not  ever  have  to  think  about 
Delaware  except  for  this:  although  its  citi- 
zens represent  only  0.3  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's shareholders,  more  companies  are  in- 
corporated there  than  in  any  other  stete. 
There  are  179,000  of  them,  including  56  per- 
cent of  the  Fortune  500.  Delaware  may  soon 
enact  an  antitakeover  law,  which— given  the 
state's  pre-eminent  position— would  amount 
to  a  national  antitakeover  law. 

This  is  a  ghastly  idea.  Its  only  purpose  is 
to  shield  well-paid  executives  against  hostile 
takeovers.  Corporate  leaders  like  to  project 
themselves  as  defenders  of  the  productive 
economy  against  sinister  financiers  and 
"raiders."  In  fact,  hostUe  takeovers  promote 
greater  efficiency  and  productivity.  The 
whole  antitakeover  exercise  smacks  of  cor- 
porate socialism:  the  marshaling  of  govern- 
ment powers  to  protect  established  business- 
es against  change  and  challenge. 

Executives  to  sleep  easier  at  night,  and 
Delaware  is  eager  to  please.  The  corporate 
franchise  tax  and  other  fees  provide  16  per- 
cent of  state  revenues.  A  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision last  spring  seemed  to  permit  tougher 
sUte  antitakeover  laws.  Since  then,  13 
states  have  passed  new  laws,  bringing  to  27 
the  number  with  antitakeover  sUtutes. 
Delaware  officials  fear  that  companies  will 
reincorporate  elsewhere  if  the  state  doesn't 
offer  greater  protection.  The  local  bar  asso- 
cUtion  is  drafting  a  proposal,  which  the  leg- 
islature may  approve  in  early  1988. 

The  speed  with  which  these  antitakeover 
laws  have  passed  represents  a  political  tri- 
umph for  big  corporations.  They've  largely 
succeeded  in  portraying  hostUe  takeovers  as 
an  economic  pestUence.  By  now.  the  indict- 
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ment  is  familiar.  The  takeover  threat  (it's 
said)  forces  companies  to  fociis  on  short- 
term  profits  and  sacrifice  long-term  invest- 
ment or  research.  Corporate  raiders  cheat 
small  shareholders  by  coercing  them  to  sell 
their  stock  at  low  prices. 

There's  just  enough  truth  to  the  indict- 
ment to  make  it  seem  comi>elling.  Ivan 
Boesky  was  just  sentenced  last  week.  Some 
takeover  bids  are  phantom.  Intended  mainly 
to  create  speculative  opportunities  in  the 
stock  market.  Outlandish  trading  profits  are 
made.  Not  surprisingly,  corporate  raiders 
and  investment  bankers  are  the  new  villains 
of  popular  culture— reviled  in  novels  (Tom 
Wolfe's  "The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities")  and 
movies  (Oliver  Stone's  "WaU  Street").  But 
beyond  the  imagery,  the  Indictment  against 
hostile  takeovers  is  essential  false.  Consider: 
They  aren't  rampant.  In  1986  only  40— a 
record— were  attempted,  according  to  W.T. 
Grimm  &  Co.;  a  mere  15  succeeded.  V  .^t  is 
rampant  is  executive  anxiety  about  '  'leov- 
ers.  In  one  survey  of  200  large  comparUes.  57 
percent  said  they'd  been  subject  to  takeover 
rumors. 

Hostile  takeovers  haven't  cut  total  invest- 
ment or  research.  Between  1979  and  1986. 
corporate-financed  research  and  develop- 
ment rose  51  percent,  after  adjusting  for  In- 
flation. The  increase  between  1969  and 
1976— when  hostile  takeovers  barely  exist- 
ed—was only  12  p>ercent.  Investment,  as  a 
share  of  gross  national  product,  is  higher 
now  than  in  the  1970s. 

There's  no  evidence  that  shareholders 
fare  worse  in  hostile  takeovers  than  in 
friendly  ones— those  negotiated  by  the  man- 
agers of  merging  companies.  Typically,  in- 
vestors get  25  to  40  percent  more  than  the 
previous  market  price. 

Still,  the  corporate  rhetoric  continues. 
Listen  to  H.B.  Atwater  Jr..  chairman  of 
General  Mills.  He  deplores  financial  "ma- 
nipulations" and  bad  'bust-ups."  He  says 
hostile  takeovers  create  "no  new  wealth." 
He's  probably  right.  But  they  can  improve 
use  of  the  existing  wealth  by  redirecting 
wasteful  corporate  investment.  Ironically, 
General  Mills  proves  the  point. 

USETDL  "THRKAT 

General  Mills  has  an  "extremely  profiU- 
ble  base  [business]  that  suljsidized  poor  di- 
versification." as  Michael  Porter  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  writes.  The  company 
is  the  second  largest  cereal  maker  (Whea- 
tles.  Cheerios)  and  the  leader  In  cake  mixes 
(Betty  Crocker).  Food  profits  financed  di- 
versification in  everything  from  toys  to 
fashion  to  furniture.  In  1985  Atwater  over- 
hauled the  company.  He  sold  poorly  per- 
forming businesses  and  turned  the  toy  and 
fashion  operations  into  separate  companies, 
whose  stock  was  distributed  to  General 
Mills'  shareholders. 

The  results  have  been  dazzling.  The  toy 
and  fashion  businesses  have  done  better  as 
independent  companies.  Focusing  on  fewer 
businesses.  General  Mills  improved  its 
return  on  shareholders'  equity  from  19  to  31 
percent.  Since  1984  its  stock  price  (including 
the  value  of  the  spun-off  companies)  has 
risen  about  150  percent.  That's  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  the  overaU  market 
rise.  But  suppose  Atwater  hadn't  acted  and 
a  raider  had?  In  1985  someone  could  have 
bought  General  Mills  for  50  percent  more 
than  its  market  price  and.  by  doing  what 
the  company  itself  did,  profited  enormously. 
Would  that  be  a  financial  "manipulation" 
or  undesirable  "bust-up"? 

The  economic  value  of  hostile  takeovers 
doesn't  lie  In  the  few  that  occur.  It  lies  in 
the  mere  threat,  which  motivates  managers 
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to  stay  efficient.  Just  because  the  pressure 
operates  through  the  stock  market  doesn't 
make  it  illegitimate.  The  Etelaware  antita- 
keover proposal  aims  to  reduce  the  threat. 
Management-approved  mergers  are  exempt- 
ed. For  others,  the  proposal  would  make  it 
difficult  for  investor  groups  to  borrow  the 
money  to  finance  hostile  takeovers.  Nota- 
bly, many  public  pension  funds— large  stock- 
holders representing  millions  of  retirees— 
opp>ose  the  plan. 

What  Delaware  and  shortsighted  execu- 
tives are  jeopardizing  is  a  division  of  labor 
that's  worked  well  for  decades.  Congress  has 
left  the  details  of  corporate  law  to  the 
states,  as  long  as  states  don't  use  it  to  settle 
major  issues  of  national  pwllcy.  Once  that 
happens— as  it  is  happening  here— the  ques- 
tion arises:  why  should  Delaware  have  such 
power?  The  logical  response  is  to  abolish 
state  corporate  charters  and  replace  them 
with  a  federal  charter. 

This  step  has  long  been  advocated  by 
socijil  activists,  but  It's  fraught  with  dan- 
gers. It  would  represent  a  huge  politiciza- 
tion  of  the  economy.  Through  federal  char- 
ters, corporations  could  l)ecome  the  target 
of  every  passing  political  and  social  fad.  It 
would  be  an  economic  nightmare.  But  if 
business  leaders  want  to  corporate  social- 
ism, that's  what  they're  risking.  Those  who 
Ijeg  for  government  protection  are  also  in- 
viting governmental  control. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MAESTRO 
ADLER  OP  THE  SAN  FRANCIS- 
CO OPERA 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday  May  4,  1988 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  San  Francisco 
mourns  the  death  of  Maesti-o  Kurt  Herbert 
Adier.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  the 
remarks  of  Robert  S.  Fisher  which  appeared 
in  Leitmotive,  the  Journal  of  the  Wagner  Soci- 
ety of  Northern  California. 

The  death  of  Maestro  Adler  could  not 
have  l)een  unexpected,  but  it  nonetheless 
has  l)een  a  blow  to  all  of  us,  even  if  we  knew 
him  only  casualty.  This  is  ijecause  we  recog- 
nize that  a  most  unusual  and  remarkable 
man  is  no  longer  with  us. 

He  was  remarkable  because  he  was  a  magi- 
cian: He  created  one  of  the  two  or  three 
greatest  opera  companies  in  the  world,  with 
only  a  fraction  of  the  resources  available  to 
the  general  directors  of  the  other  great 
companies.  How  this  was  possible  will 
remain  a  mystery;  nevertheless,  he  did  it. 
Andrew  Porter,  himself  a  European  and 
now  one  of  American's  leading  music  critics, 
said  of  Adler's  creation,  "Internationally, 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  has  the  reputation 
of  being  America's  first.  .  .  ." 

Adler  was  perhaps  not  the  easiest  man  to 
work  with.  His  temper  was  legendary;  sing- 
ers knew  him  well  for  driving  a  tough  bar- 
gain; he  sometimes  terrified  his  staff;  he 
pushed  everyone,  often  leyond  their  limits. 
He  was  not  known  as  "Mr.  Nice  Guy."  Yet 
he  was  widely  respected  and  even  loved  be- 
cause he  accomplished  so  much  more  of 
value  than  any  ordinary  human. 

Compare  the  list  of  new  singers  he  intro- 
duced to  America;  compare  his  trail-blazliig 
in  taking  opera  away  from  only  the  privi- 
leged few  and  bringing  it  to  the  multitudes; 
compare  his  championing  of  new  and  un- 
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I  spertory;  compare  the  consistently 

qv  ality  of  his  productions;  compare  ev- 

f  this  man  did;  compare  him  with 

else  in  the  opera  world. 

San  Francisco  became  quite  spoiled 

wonderful  man:  we  complained  when 

mance  was  only  a  little  better  than 

inything  else  in  America.  We  came 

the  most  spectacularly  supreme 

Adler.  And  he  rarely  disappoint- 


„  one  of  those  rare  members  of  the 
who  have  enormous  ambition  and 
that  border  on  the  wild;  but  he  went 
caused  it  all  to  happen.  Those  of  us 
e  modest  pretensions  can  only 
awe  of  Dr.   Adler's   accomplish- 


Wl  IS 


Diore 


greatest  Impact  on  us,  his  audience,  is 

inci  »ntrovertible  fact  that  he  brought  so 

I  leasure  to  so  many  for  such  a  long 

pt  time.  We  enjoyed,  although  per- 

did  not  recognize  it  at  the  time,  a 

Age  from  1953  to  1982.  He  estab- 

standards  of  quality   and  quantity 

can    hardly    hope    will    ever    be 
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manner,  though  the  IRS  can  still  charge  inter- 
est for  paying  In  Installments. 


«e 


will 
t'e 


all  miss  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  not  a 
are  all  grateful  that  we  had  the 
to  be  around  while  he  was  here. 


TAXPAYER  INSTALLMENT  ACT 

HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 
nf  ^HE  HOUSE  OK  RITRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  ilGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
rTX)st  U  xpayers  have  prepared  and  filed  their 
income  tax  returns,  many  of  them  are  faced 
with  pa  ^ng  more  in  taxes  than  they  anticipat- 
ed. I'vd  heard  from  many  constituents  who 
were  surprised  by  the  impact  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  on  their  tax  bills. 

Toda^  I  am  introducing  a  measure  permit- 
ting taj  payers  to  pay  their  tax  bills  in  three 
separate  installments  instead  of  being  forced 
to  com  J  up  with  the  entire  amount  owed  im- 
mediat(  ily.  This  measure  is  a  companion  bill  to 
S.  209 »  introduced  by  Senators  Carl  Levin 
and  St  even  Symms. 

The  bill  would  allow  taxpayers  to  pay  the 
IRS  in  three  installments,  with  the  first  install- 
ment d  je  on  April  15,  the  second  third  of  the 
amoun  owed  due  on  June  15,  and  the  final 
one-thifd  of  the  amount  owed  due  on  Septem- 
ber 15.^ 

This  measure  has  several  advantages  over 
the  pre  sent  situation.  Since  income  averaging 
and  miny  deductions  and  exemptions  were 
elimina  ted  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  taxpayers 
with  diamatic  fluctuations  in  income  in  1987 
will  be  given  a  bit  of  a  breather  to  recover 
Furtheimore,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
[IRS]  \n\\  be  pennitted  to  charge  appropriate 
interes:  rates  on  the  tax  amount  still  owed, 
possib  /  bringing  in  even  more  revenue  to  the 
Feders  I  Treasury 

Also  if  taxpayers  know  they  are  given  a 
Httie  keway  in  meeting  their  tax  obligations, 
they  n  ay  be  mof e  willing  to  abide  by  the  law 
lnstea<  of  simply  invading  it  Although  taxpay 
ers  cu  rentty  can  negotiate  with  the  IRS  to  pay 
their  t  ixes  in  installments,  the  IRS  is  not  re- 
quired to  permit  them  to  do  so.  This  legislation 
gives  pil  taxpayers  the  right  to  pay  in  this 


CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE  IN  THE 
WEST  BANK  AND  GAZA 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  people  of 
good  will  are  yearning  for  the  day  when  the 
cycle  of  violence  will  cease  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  Yolanda  Chamey,  director  of  com- 
munity relations  for  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Tulsa,  has  written  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  which  I  submit  for  the  Record. 

[From  People's  Forum) 

Point  of  View:  Talks  Could  End  Violemce 

ON  West  Bank 

(By  Yolanda  Chamey) 

All  people  who  value  human  life  are  sad- 
dened by  the  recent  cycle  of  violence  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

It  was  bound  to  happen.  The  Palestinian 
Arabs  frustrated  by  20  years  of  living  in  oc- 
cupation, having  been  ignored  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Arab  summit  in  Amman  and 
the  Reagan-Gorbachev  meetings,  are  dying 
for  the  world's  attention. 

Israel,  the  reluctant  occupier,  faces  a 
problem  inherited  when  it  successfully  de- 
fended Itself  in  1967.  As  an  open  society, 
Israel  allows  the  media  access  to  the  trou- 
bled area. 

These  disturbances  must  be  examined  in 
the  context  of  the  overall  Middle  East  situa- 
tion and  viewed  within  a  historical  perspec- 
tive. Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  state  of 
Israel,  this  area  was  under  British  mandate. 
In  1948,  the  United  Nations  partition  al- 
lowed for  the  land  to  be  divided  into  a 
Jewish  state  and  an  Arab  state.  The  Jews 
accepted  the  partition.  The  Arabs  did  not. 
Five  Arab  countries  launched  a  war  against 
the  newborn  state  and  lost. 

There  were  equal  numbers  of  refugees  on 
both  sides;  Jewish  refugees  from  Arab  lands, 
as  well  as  Arab  refugees.  The  Jewish  refu- 
gees were  welcomed  and  absorbed  into  the 
mainstream  of  Israeli  life,  despite  language 
barriers  and  tremendous  cultural  differ- 
ences. The  Arab  refugees  were  left  in  refu- 
gee camps  and  used  as  pawns  in  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict.  Forty  years  later  they  are  still 
there. 

Every  year  from  1949  to  1967,  Israeli  gov- 
ernments pror)osed  peace  along  the  lines 
that  existed  when  the  West  Bank  and  East 
Jerusalem  were  in  Arab  hands.  Never  during 
this  period  did  Jordan  or  Egypt  propose  to 
make  this  area  a  separate  Palestinian  state. 
To  this  date,  Jordan  seems  to  want  no  part 
of  the  West  Bank,  nor  does  Egypt  seem  to 
want  the  Gaza  Strip. 

The  Arab  states  engage  in  considerable 
rhetoric  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity 
with  the  plight  of  Palestinian  refugees.  A 
discrepancy,  however,  is  apparent  between 
their  vocal  support  and  their  monetary 
backing  of  the  Palestinians. 

While  the  oil-rich  Arab  sUtes  took  in 
almost  $1.2  trillion  in  oil  revenues  from  1974 
to  1984.  these  nations  together  have  con- 
tributed only  $127  million  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA)  since 
that  agency's  establishment  in  1950. 

The  United  States— rather  than  the  Arab 
states    collectively— has    been    the    major 
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source  of  support  for  XJNRWA  over  the 
years.  Prom  UNRWA's  inception  in  1950 
through  Sept.  30.  1987.  the  United  States 
contributed  over  $1.3  billion. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  21.  1986. 
reported  that  the  seven  major  Arab  oU-pro- 
ducing  nations  agreed  to  contribute  a  total 
of  $250  million  annually  to  the  Palestine 
National  Fund  from  1978  to  1988.  However, 
the  Journal  article  noted,  only  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  making  its  annual  payments  of 
$85.5  million.  The  Economist  magazine  of 
Aug.  2,  1980,  estimated  that  PLC  Chairman 
Yasser  Arafat  then  controlled  about  $7  bil- 
lion to  $8  billion,  kept  in  a  separate  fund  for 
his  branch  of  the  PLO,  Fatah. 

These  figures  stand  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  vast  sums  Israel  has  spent  to  rescue,  re- 
settle and  rehabillUte  some  600,000  Jewish 
refugees  from  Arab  countries.  Yehuda  Do- 
minitz,  who  retired  recently  as  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Jewish  Agency's  Aliyah  and  Ab- 
sorption Department,  estimates  that  Israel's 
assistance  to  these  Jewish  refugees  totals 
some  $11  billion. 

When  Israel  took  over  the  territories, 
there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  he  respon- 
sive to  needs  in  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare. Before  1967  there  were  no  universities 
in  the  territories.  Today,  there  are  six:  The 
overall  standard  of  living  has  improved.  It 
was  recognized  all  the  while  that  this  was 
not  enough  to  fulfill  Palestinian  aspirations. 
The  Arab  summit,  held  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  in  November,  totally  ignored  the 
Palestinian  issue.  The  members  were  preoc- 
cupied with  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

From  this  summit,  Jordan's  King  Hussein 
and  Egypt's  President  Hosni  Mubarak 
emerged  as  victors.  How  great  it  would  be  if 
this  new  victory  could  translate  into  the  im- 
petus needed  for  one  of  these  leaders  to 
come  forward  as  a  negotiation  partner  for 
Israel. 

The  beauty  of  the  Camp  David  peace  ac- 
cords was  that  they  provided  for  a  five-year 
modus  Vivendi  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
leading  to  full  Palestinian  autonomy.  Unfor- 
tunately, Sadat  was  assassinated  before  he 
saw  this  dream  fulfilled.  At  Camp  David, 
however,  the  world  saw  how  far  Israel  will 
go  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  hard-line  Men- 
achem  Begin  gave  up  territory,  oil  fields  and 
air  bases  for  a  promise  of  peace. 

In  short,  this  tragic  cycle  of  violence  can 
be  halted  if  responsible  Palestinian  leader- 
ship will  come  forward  to  confront  the  Is- 
raelis, not  with  violence  in  the  streets,  but 
with  words  at  the  negotiation  table. 

There  are  forces  in  the  region,  principally 
the  PLO  and  radical  Islamic  fundamentalist 
groups,  which  continue  to  encourage  armed 
confrontation  with  Israel  and  threaten  Pal- 
estinians and  other  Araljs  who  consider  the 
option  of  a  negotiated  political  settlement. 
It  is  these  radical  elements  which  have  be- 
trayed the  Palestinian  people.  In  this  situa- 
tion Israel,  sadly,  has  no  choice  but  to  take 
measures  to  assure  the  peace  and  tranquil- 
ity of  the  territories. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ELIZABETH  HARMER  OF  BOUN- 
TIFUL, UT 

HON.  JANffiSV.  HANSEN 

OF  UTAH 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  often  have 
spoken  of  how  proud  I  am  to  represent  the 
many  outstanding  young  people  who  reside  in 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Utah.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives about  one  young  lady  who  is  exceptional 
in  every  way. 

Elizabeth  Harmer,  of  Bountiful,  UT,  is  the 
winning  contestant  from  my  State  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  Voice  of  Democracy 
scriptwriting  contest.  Her  essay,  "America's 
Liberty— Our  Heritage,"  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  is  an  example 
of  a  young  person  with  a  promising  future. 
Elizabeth  takes  time  to  ponder  the  purpose  of 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  what 
the  Unknown  Soldier  represents  to  litjerty  and 
freedom.  It  is  an  essay  that  would  make  any 
parent  proud.  As  we  debate  the  defense  of 
our  great  Nation,  I  would  hope  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  would  take  the  time  to 
read  Elizabeth's  essay. 

America's  Liberty— Our  Heritage 

Several  years  ago,  with  a  number  of  my 
classmates,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  As  we  waited 
for  the  changing  of  the  guard  over  the  tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  we  bubbled  with 
all  the  excitement  of  young  teenagers  free 
on  a  sunny  day.  Then,  a  moment  before  the 
ceremony  l>egan,  an  officer  asked  the  audi- 
ence for  sUence.  In  the  sudden  quiet,  I  had  a 
moment  to  read  the  inscription  on  the  white 
sarcophagus:  "Here  rests  in  honored  glory 
an  American  soldier  known  but  to  God."  A 
more  thoughtful  mood  came  over  me,  and 
this  quefstion  came  to  my  mind:  "Who  is  the 
Unknown  Soldier?" 

No  one  really  knows  who  the  unknown 
soldier  is,  yet  in  a  way,  everyone  knows  him 
or  someone  like  him.  He  Is  an  American,  one 
of  more  that  eight  million  soldiers  who  dies 
in  World  War  I  to  preserve  lil>erty.  He  died 
so  that  I  could  enjoy  freedom,  and  in  a  way, 
that  makes  him  not  only  my  brother  but 
also  the  brother  of  everyone  who  loves  liber- 
ty. Maybe  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  war,  but  we 
know  he  was  brave,  becaxise  he  had  the 
courage  to  give  his  life  for  freedom. 

Why  is  liberty  so  important?  What  bless- 
ings does  liberty  contain  that  men  and 
women  will  give  their  very  lives  for  it?  Each 
person  has  his  or  her  own  definition  of  lib- 
erty. It  is  waving  a  flag  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  or  voting  on  election  day.  Liberty  is  the 
chance  of  faUure  or  the  hope  for  success;  it 
is  the  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  declare 
oneself  a  man  with  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  any  other  man  no  matter  how 
much  money  he  had  or  who  his  parents  are. 
It  is  the  realization  that  no  man  is  good 
enough  to  govern  another.  In  short,  liberty 
is  what  makes  people  into  men  and  women 
who,  whether  their  decisions  bring  sadness 
or  joy,  at  least  have  the  right  to  make  those 
decisions. 

Patrick  Henry's  words  were  prophetic 
when  he  exclaimed:  "Give  me  Uberty,  or 
give  me  death!"  For  two  hundred  years  loyal 
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Americans  everywhere  have  lived  and  died 
for  liberty.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  and  the  founders  of  our 
country  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  to  uphold  that  Declaration. 
During  the  Civil  War,  a  young  nation  once 
again  struggled  to  uphold  the  liberty  of  all 
men,  black  or  white,  so  that,  in  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth".  Whether 
in  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  Korea,  or 
Vietnam,  Americans  have  volunteered  their 
lives  to  preserve  freedom.  Others  besides 
soldiers  have  Uved  Patrick  Henry's  words. 
The  Unknown  Soldier  was  someone's  son,  a 
husband,  or  even  a  father.  Someone's  heart 
was  broken  when  Johnny  didn't  "-"me 
marching  home  again. 

If,  as  stated  in  a  dictionary,  a  heritage  is 
something  passed  down  from  preceding  gen- 
erations, then  liberty  is  every  American's 
heritage;  it  is  their  birthright.  For  centuries 
men  have  fought  and  died  that  Americans 
would  have  freedom.  Our  forefathers  died 
that  we  might  have  it;  perhaps  we  shall  die 
so  our  chUdren  will  have  it.  The  last  lines  of 
Billy  Rose's  i?oem,  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
read: 

I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
And  maybe  I  died  in  vain. 
But  if  I  were  alive,  and  my  country  called. 
I'd  do  it  all  again. 

Some  fear  that  Americans  don't  appreci- 
ate their  liberty,  but  if  freedom  were  ever 
threatened,  Americans  would  respond  with 
all  their  power,  military  strength,  and  their 
very  lives  to  protect  their  sacred  heritage. 
Liberty  is  America's  heritage,  the  most  valu- 
able gift  Americans  own.  May  America  ever 
love  and  fight  for  her  liberty  that  freedom's 
sweet  song  will  ring  from  sea  to  shining  sea, 
and  that  her  great  heritage  of  liberty  will  be 
preserved— forever. 
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Board  of  Commissioners  and  was  the  board 

chairman  just  prior  to  his  retirement 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  accomplishments  on 
Charlie  Luger's  r6sum6  would  take  up  pages 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  so  I  won't 
document  them  all  here.  I  will  say  that  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  count- 
less numbers  of  people  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  unselfishly  donated  of  his 
time  and  energy  for  the  betterment  of  others. 
I  would  like  to  personalty  recognize  and 
thank  Charlie  Luger  for  leading  by  example, 
for  giving  without  thought  of  reward  for  him- 
self, and  for  providing  an  outstanding  role 
model  for  the  young  people  in  the  community. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Charies  Luger,  who  has  served  his 
community,  his  church  and  his  family  with  love 
and  dedication  for  many  years. 

Chartie,  as  he  is  known  to  his  many  friends 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  has  consistently 
volunteered  to  serve  on  t)oards  and  commis- 
sions that  make  the  region  a  better  place  to 
live.  The  local  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
Scranton  school  system,  the  Alcohol  and  Daig 
Abuse  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
the  Scranton  Jewish  Community  Center, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Scranton  Industrial  Development  Authority 
are  but  a  few  of  the  organizations  that  have 
benefited  from  having  Charlie  Luger  as  a 
leader  in  their  efforts. 

Charlie  Luger  has  also  been  a  tireless 
public  servant.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  in  1967-1968, 
and  served  on  the  State  House  Committee  in- 
vestigating mine  subsidence  problems.  Luger 
was  on  the  Statewide  Planning  Project  for  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation.  Furthermore,  Chartie 
Luger   served   on   the   Lackawanna   County 


ANOTHER  CAPITAL  (GAINS) 
IDEA 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
much  talk  regarding  the  preferential  treatment 
of  capital  gains.  Some  say  that  a  reduction  in 
the  capital  gains  rate  would  only  t)enefit  the 
rich.  As  the  cosponsor,  along  with  the  Herit- 
age Foundation,  of  the  February  2,  1988,  cap- 
ital gains  hearing,  the  majority  of  tnisiness  and 
economic  experts  agree  that  a  lower  capital 
gains  rale  promotes  venture-capital.  The  for- 
mation and  use  of  venture-capital  on  which 
this  country  is  based,  along  with  the  continu- 
ing drive  to  fund  new  ideas  that  bring  about 
new  jobs,  enhances  the  tax  roles  of  this  coun- 
try. As  Americans,  we  strive  to  be  the  creative 
force  for  the  wortd;  why  then  do  we  insist  on 
hampering  the  great  entrepreneurial  spirit  that 
is  manifested  in  us?  The  March  8,  1988,  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  an  excellent  editorial  on 
capital  gains  taxation  and  the  effect  of  this  de- 
bilitating tax. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar  8. 1988] 
A  Capital  Idea 
If  the  presidential-primary  season  has  es- 
tablished anything  It  is  that  the  1980s'  low- 
ered tax  rates  are  untouchable.  But  prior  to 
passage  of  the  1986  tax  act.  there  was  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  about  how  these  efforts  were  a 
••giveaway  to  the  rich."  To  counter  this  tax 
demagogy,  the  lawmakers  raised  the  20% 
tax  rate  on  capital  gains  to  match  the  new 
personal  rate  of  28%  on  highest  incomes. 

That  was  surely  a  mistake.  Past  experi- 
ence with  capital-gains  rates  suggests  that 
running  them  up  not  only  hobbles  growth 
industries  but  also  causes  the  rich  to  pay  a 
smaller,  not  larger,  share  of  the  Treasury's 
tax  revenue. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  to 
reduce  capitad-gains  taxes.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  higher  rates  encourage  investors  to 
hold  on  to  stocks  and  other  assets  rather 
than  sell  them  and  realize  taxable  gains. 
The  result  is  likely  to  l)e  a  decline  in  federal 
revenue. 

The  historical  evidence  that  higher  cap- 
ital-gains taxes  yield  lower  revenues  is  com- 
pelling. The  maximum  rate  on  long-term 
gains  was  doubled  in  1969.  Revenues  plum- 
meted. Five  years  later  they  were  still  below 
their  1969  levels. 
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-face  of  this  kind  of  historical  expe- 
Dongress's  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
calculates  that  a  cut  in  capital- 
would  cost  the  Treasury  money, 
he  "static  revenue"  models  still  in 
the  committee,  revenue  supposedly 
I  or  down  in  virtual  lock  step  with 
falling  tax  rates:  affected  taxpay- 

make  no  effort  to  modify 

status  of  their  income. 

,,  everyone  knows  that  people  notice 

In  tax  Incentives  and  respond  ac- 

'.  Back  during  the  1978  debate  over 

maximum   effective  capital-gains 

28  percent  from  49  percent,  the 

Department,  using  static  analysis. 

"the  measure  would  cost  more 

billion  annually."  The  actual  result: 

from  capital  gains  jumped  from 

to  $11.7  billion  between  1977  and 

the  bulk  of  those  new  revenues 

by  the  rich. 

qearby  table  offers  a  thought-provok- 

at  how  other  Industrialized  nations 

gains.  They  have  either  lowered 

_  taxes  in  the  past  few  years  or 

„  imposed  them  at  all.  The  U.S.  U 

exception.  Indeed,  recent  data  sug- 

U.S.  venture-capital  firms  already 

Investments  away  from  new 

and  Into  mature  firms. 

Is  bipartisan  support  for  changing 

tal-gains  tax.  At  least  five  Demo- 

the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

srant  to  cut  the  maximum  rate  to  15 

They  observe  that  five  recent  aca- 

1  government  studies  Indicate  that 

_  higher  capital-gains  rates  now  In 

the  Treasury  will  lose  between  $27 

ind  $105  billion  In  revenue  between 

and  1991.  All  but  one  study  Im- 

.,  the  tax  rate  that  would  maximize 

faUs  somewhere  between  9  percent 

jercent. 

or  BUI  Bradley  believes  that  any  at- 
X)  reduce  capital-gains  taxes  could 
1"  the  coalition  that  passed  tax 
and  lead  a  revenue-hungry  Congress 
Ider  a  third,  higher  Income-tax 
We  recognize  that  danger.  We  also 
£  that  Congress's  treatment  of  tax 
is  barely  rational  and  mostly  polltl- 
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economic  logic,  for  instance,  do 
taxes  on  capital  gains  but  disallow 
for  capital  losses?  And  surely 
Bradley  recognizes  that  the  great- 
to  the  new  tax  law  will  be  Con- 
compulsion  to  create  new  revenue 
The     tax-increase     crowd 
understand  that  if  it  wants  to  start 
a  proven  revenue-raiser,  the  cap- 
cut,  also  will  be  on  the  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STUDY  CONFIRMS  GI  BILL'S 
EFFECTIVENESS 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1988 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  and  good  fortune  to  meet 
Lt  Rosanna  Gray,  U.S.  Navy.  Lieutenant  Gray, 
who  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Management  from  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School,  chose  as  her  thesis  topic 
the  influences  of  high  quality  Army  enlistnDent. 

In  the  introduction.  Lieutenant  Gray  states 
that,  "The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  investi- 
gate the  influences  on  the  enlistment  decision 
of  Army  recruits.  With  nrrore  knowledge  about 
what  motivates  individuals  to  serve  on  active 
duty,  those  resources  used  to  reach  potential 
recruits  might  be  directed  in  a  more  cost-ef- 
fective and  efficient  manner."  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  Lieutenant  Gray  was  the  impact  of 
enlistment  incentives  on  high  quality  young 
people.  Influences  analyzed  were  economic 
Ijenefits— including  the  Montgomery  GI  bill 
and  the  Army  College  Fund— military  advertis- 
ing, and  Army  recruiters.  Data  were  from  the 
1985  New  Recruit  Survey  of  active  duty  Army 
recruits. 

In  her  thesis,  Lieutenant  Gray  raises  impor- 
tant issues  and  reaches  very  important  con- 
clusions. She  points  out  that  recruiting  the 
necessary  number  of  individuals  has  seldom 
been  a  problem  for  the  services.  Enlisting  high 
quality  recruits,  capable  of  learning  the  techni- 
cal skills  required  in  today's  military  who  will 
also  perform  well  in  a  variety  of  military  sce- 
narios, has  been  the  challenge  faced  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  High  quality  recruits  are  de- 
fined as  those  who  have  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma and  wtK)  score  50  or  higher  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  [AFQT],  which  is 
used  to  determine  the  applicant's  mental 
group  category.  Lieutenant  Gray  notes  that 
studies  show  that  a  high  school  diploma  grad- 
uate is  twice  as  likely  to  complete  his  or  her 
initial  term  of  service  as  is  a  nonhigh  school 
graduate.  Additionally,  several  studies  demon- 
strate that  intelligent  soldiers  are  the  best  per- 
formers in  combat  Thus,  smart  high  school  di- 
ploma graduates  will  not  only  do  their  jobs 
well,  but  will  fulfill  their  military  service  obliga- 
tions. 

Having  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  re- 
cruiting high  quality  young  people.  Lieutenant 
Gray  investigates  the  incentives  which  will  at- 
tract these  smart  recruits  to  military  service.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  sectnn  V-C — conclu- 
sions— of  the  thesis: 

.  .  .  Upper  TSC  [test  score  category]  re- 
cruits were  more  strongly  Influenced  by 
educational  benefits  than  by  the  chance  to 
learn  a  skill  or  to  escape  unemplojrment. 

"With  the  increasing  costs  of  a  college 
education,  more  college-bound  students  are 
having  to  find  ways  to  finance  their  educa- 
tion. Upper  TSC  recruits  were  motivated  to 
join  the  Army  to  acquire  money  for  further 
formal  education.  Upper  TSC  recruits  were 
also  Interested  In  money  for  vocational/ 
technical  school.  Upper  TSC  recruits  joined 
to  receive  extra  educational  bonuses,  which 
are  given  to  the  recruits  upon  successful 
completion  of  their  enlistment.  High  quality 
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recruits  enrolled  in  the  Army's  contributory 
educational  benefit  programs. 

This  conclusion  was  demonstrated  by  the 
response  of  recruits  when  asked,  "Rate  how 
important  the  following  reason  was  in  your  de- 
cision to  enlist:  I  enlisted  so  I  can  get  nrraney 
for  a  college  education."  Thirty-six  percent  of 
the  recruits  in  the  upper  mental  category  said 
educational  assistance  benefits  were  "very 
important"  and  30  percent  sakl  they  "would 
not  have  enlisted  except  for  this  reason."  In 
other  words,  66  percent  considered  money  for 
college  a  major  factor  in  their  decision  to 
enlist  and  many  wouldn't  have  considered 
military  service  if  the  educational  assistance 
had  not  been  available.  This  response  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  are 
supporters  of  the  new  GI  bill.  In  contrast,  only 
40.5  percent  of  the  lower  mental  category  re- 
cruits placed  a  high  priority  on  money  for  col- 
lege. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Lieutenant  Gray  on 
her  very  impressive  thesis.  The  issues  she  ex- 
plored are  important  ones  and  the  conclusions 
reached  are  well  documented.  We  must  keep 
this  study  in  mind  as  we  continue  to  evaluate 
the  recruiting  incentives  used  by  our  Armed 
Forces. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DALE  BUDD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENMSYLVAWIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dale  Budd,  an  outstanding 
young  man  and  athlete  from  Port  Allegany, 
McKean  County,  a  small  town  in  the  northeast 
section  of  my  district.  Dale  is  the  State  cham- 
pion of  the  class  AA  167  pound  Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic  Athletic  Association,  held 
March  1 9  at  the  Hershey  Park  Arena. 

Labeled  the  underdog.  Dale  battled  a  diffi- 
cult and  exciting  match  to  a  5-0  victory  to 
become  the  first  State  champion  from  Port  Al- 
legany High  School.  Although  this  was  Dale's 
first  State  championship,  this  was  not  the  first 
time  he  has  qualified  for  post  season  grap- 
pling. Dale  has  won  the  District  9  champion- 
ship twice,  the  Northwest  Regional  champion- 
ship, and  has  represented  Port  Allegany  High 
twice  at  the  PIAA  championship. 

With  great  pleasure,  I  congratulate  Dale 
Budd  on  his  outstanding  achievement.  As  a 
senior,  the  victory  caps  an  exciting  career, 
one  that  will  be  long  remembered  by  family, 
friends,  and  community. 

Congratuations,  Dale. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM  DESERVES  PRAISE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCALirORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1988 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Emerger>cy  Services  Program  ad- 
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ministered  by  the  community  services  depart- 
ment [CSD]  of  San  Bernardino  County. 

The  Emergency  Services  Program  provides 
a  helping  hand  to  low-income  families  during 
crisis  sJtuattons— offering  emergency  food, 
shelter  assistance,  payment  of  utility  bills, 
ck>thing,  and  client  advocacy.  According  to 
Joan  Hunsaker,  CSD  Program  manager,  more 
than  24,000  low-income  families  and  indivkl- 
uals  have  been  served  by  the  project  since 
1985.  This  remarkable  performance  has  t)een 
achieved  on  a  day  by  day.  client  by  client, 
crisis  by  crisis,  basis. 

The  staff  and  volunteers  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  outstanding  project  are  worthy  of 
our  recognitton.  They  are:  Joan  Hunsaker, 
Delia  Mendoza,  Donna  Johns,  Eileen  Thaxton. 
Jankie  Hardy.  Ona  Shelley,  Lisa  Rivas,  Tha 
Le.  Norma  Castro.  Patricia  L  Nickols,  Sandra 
Brown.  Kathy  Hage,  Teny  Baden,  Ellen  Dat- 
taray,  Sondra  Alvarado,  Rita  Acueto,  Albert  V. 
Perault.  Jean  Comport,  Jo  Cord,  Pat  Slater, 
Marilyn  Hawkins,  Ruby  Speas,  Margaret 
Amos,  Rose  Engleton,  Sherry  Pursley,  Jack 
Brown,  Larry  Collins.  Rodolfo  H.  Castro,  Bob 
McDowell,  Betty  McDonald,  Dee  Nagle, 
Margie  Ramirez,  Janice  Baker,  Stephanie 
Lang.  Claudine  Mercatoris.  Debbie  Cook, 
Kathy  Lenox,  Judy  Lewis.  Jean  Fowke.  Linda 
Craig,  Jonnie  Under,  and  Marsha  Lindquist. 

CSD  is  the  "War  on  Poverty"  agency  for 
San  Bernardino  County.  Memt)ers  of  the  com- 
munity action  board  [CAB]  include:  Nancy 
Ruth  White,  Wanda  Bethel,  Dorothy  Grant, 
Cindy  Lobo-Jaurequi,  Venny  Newman,  Johan- 
na Olson,  Mary  Louise  Cogswell,  Carolanne 
Cortjett,  Beverly  Sauers,  John  Williams,  Belva 
Holder,  Dolores  Kossman.  Francisco  "Kiko" 
Gomez,  and  Armine  Hogate. 

Ms.  Nancy  Ruth  White,  CAB  chairperson, 
says  "CSD  is  usually  the  last  hope  for  clients 
in  need.  It  makes  the  difference  between 
being  hungry  and  cold,  and  having  food  and 
shelter."  CSD  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  36th 
Congressional  District,  and  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  some  additronal  attention  to 
its  good  wort(. 


PROmBITION  ON  THE  USE  OF 
DOD  FUNDS  TO  PAY  FOR 
ABORTIONS 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  coNirecncTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  aspect 
of  the  Defense  authorization  bill  that  has 
largely  gone  unnoticed  is  the  bill's  continu- 
ation of  the  curent  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
Department  of  Defense  funds  to  pay  for  abor- 
tions. Under  cun'ent  law,  first  approved  by 
Congress  in  1979,  memtiers  of  the  military 
arnJ  their  spouses  must  pay  for  abortions  fi'om 
their  own  pockets,  except  if  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  in  danger. 

1  am  submitting  for  the  Record  testimony 
given  by  Denny  Edwards,  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  in  1979.  His  words 
speak  loudly  for  the  need  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  cuaent  Department  of  Defense 
prohibition  on  paynwnt  of  abortion  sennces. 
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I  feel  that  equity  demands  that  the  cun^ent 
prohibitions  be  loosened  significantly  or  elimi- 
nated altogether.  The  current  polk:y  is  blind  to 
the  turmoil  that  dangerous  or  unwanted  preg- 
nancies cause  in  the  families  of  our  Nation's 
soldiers.  For  example,  if  a  physician  is  unable 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  risk  posed  to  a 
woman  who  has  muscular  dystrophy,  epilepsy 
or  a  blood  coagulation  disease  such  as  lupus, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  not  pay  for  the 
abortion.  While  well-off  military  families  will 
simply  pay  for  the  abortion  out-of-pocket,  the 
lives  of  women  fi-om  poor  families  will  be  put 
at  risk. 

Even  though  the  issue  of  abortion  will  not 
be  raised  during  the  current  debate  on  tfie 
Department  of  Defense  authorization  bill,  I 
hope  that  Denny  Edwards'  compelling  testi- 
mony will  cause  all  Members  to  think  about 
the  negative  impact  of  the  cun'ent  policy. 
Testimony  Prom  Enlisted  Man  Denny  Ed- 
wards Before  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  May  22,  1979 
Meml>er8  of  the  House  Subcommittee:  I 
have  come  l)efore  you,  to  present  to  you  the 
problem  that  I  and  my  family  have  encoun- 
tered and  the  terrible  tragedy  that  we  have 
had  to  endure  due  to  the  wording  of  the  law 
concerning  the  use  of  Federal  Funds  for 
abortions. 

I  am  in  the  Navy,  and  I  have  been  for  the 
past  five  years.  I  am  married  and  we  have  a 
little  girl  who  is  three  years  old.  My  wife's 
and  daughter's  names  are  Donna  and  Betty 
Jo.  Because  I  am  in  the  Navy,  my  family  re- 
ceives all  Its  medical  needs  from  them,  we 
have  been  restricted  In  the  type  of  medical 
services  we  receive  l)ecause  of  the  wording 
In  the  law  that  affects  the  funding  of  mili- 
tary medicine. 

Members,  I  am  not  a  pro-alwrtlonist,  but 
neither  am  I  an  anti-abortlonlst.  I  believe 
that  each  case  should  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits.  The  best  way  that  I  have  to  show 
you  that  belief  is  to  let  you  know  what  my 
family  and  I  have  been  through. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  fancy  speech,  because 
I'm  just  a  simple  man  trying  to  do  a  job  and 
provide  a  living  for  my  family.  All  I  can  do 
is  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  us,  and 
pray  you'll  understand  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing so  that  we  or  anyone  else  will  not 
have  to  go  through  the  same  thing  again. 

In  April  of  1978,  my  wife  became  pregnant 
with  our  second  child.  We'd  planned  on 
having  another  one  and  so  we  were  both 
very  happy  and  pleased  when  she  found  out, 
for  we  both  wanted  this  child  very  much. 
But  our  want  and  desire  for  this  child  were 
nothing  as  compared  to  our  daughter's 
want.  She'd  been  asking  us  for  months  to 
give  her  either  a  baby  brother  or  sister.  And 
she  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  her  wishes 
and  prayers  were  finally  going  to  be  an- 
swered. So  we  were  all  very  happy  and 
things  were  going  good  for  us  for  awhile. 
My  wife  was  receiving  her  prenatal  care 
from  Lt.  Lyman  Spauldlng,  at  NRMC  Ports- 
mouth. She  was  doing  what  the  doctors  said 
and  was  taking  care  of  herself.  Then  the 
doctors  began  to  suspect  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  baby,  for  my 
wife  was  not  as  big  as  she  should  be. 

The  doctors  began  to  run  tests  on  my  wife 
to  determine  exactly  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  baby.  The  tests  that  they  ran  were 
(1)  ultra-sounds.  (2)  fetalgrams,  (3)  amnlo- 
centisls,  (4)  X-rays,  just  to  name  a  few.  All 
of  the  tests  pointed  to  the  same  thing,  that 
being,  that  the  baby  was  an  anencephalic. 
Anencephalic  is  where  the  baby  has  no 
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head,  no  brain,  no  skuU.  and  no  spine,  and 
that  the  baby  would  die  either  during  birth 
or  shortly  thereafter.  The  tests  were  not 
conclusive  at  first,  so  they  were  run  time 
and  time  again  to  give  the  doctors  enough 
Information  for  a  diagnosis. 

The  doctors  were  finally  able  to  obtain  a 
conclusive  diagnosis  after  several  months  of 
testing,  and  their  findings  was  the  same  as 
what  the  tests  had  pointed  to  all  along;  that 
the  baby  was  an  anencephalic. 

Upon  receiving  this  news,  that  the  baby 
was  anencephalic,  and  there  was  nothing 
anyone  could  do  to  save  the  baby,  my  wife 
and  I  were  extremely  shaken  up.  We  had 
known  the  possibility  of  an  anencephalic 
child  was  possible.  So  we  had  grudgingly  sat 
down  and  discussed  what  we  should  do  If 
the  baby  was  In  fact  anencephalic.  It  was  a 
very  hard  decision,  but  we  asked  the  doctors 
to  terminate  the  pregnancy,  because  of  the 
tremendous  strain  that  it  would  have  on  all 
of  us,  me,  my  wife,  and  our  little  girl.  If  my 
wife  were  to  carry  the  baby  to  full  term 
knowing  the  entire  time  that  It  would  die. 
The  doctors  told  us  that  they  would  have  to 
send  the  request  to  the  S»irgeon  General  of 
the  Navy  for  his  approval.  His  reply,  need- 
less to  say  was,  "No,  because  It  was  not  cov- 
ered under  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Bill.",  which  was  signed  by  the 
President. 

After  this  reply  we  were  terribly  ^aken 
up.  We  were  being  forced  to  carry  a  child 
which  we  knew  would  die  and  no  one  would 
reply  and  help  us.  Upon  receiving  the  "NO" 
reply  from  the  Surgeon  General,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Talmadge 
asking  for  his  help  and  he  replied,  after 
checking  into  the  matter  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  people,  and  the  reply  was 
"I'm  sorry  but  It  Is  not  covered  In  the  law 
and  at  this  point  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
to  help  you."  I  wrote  to  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al himself,  asking  and  demanding  to  know 
why  we  were  turned  down  In  our  request.  I 
received  a  reply  from  his  special  assistant 
JAGC  lawyer,  stating  that  the  Surgeon 
General  had  no  other  alternative  because  of 
the  restrictive  wording  of  the  law  concern- 
ing the  use  of  federal  funds  for  abortions.  I 
also  wrote  to  the  President  begging  and 
pleading  to  him  for  his  help.  I  received  a 
reply  to  his  letter  from  Vernon  McKenzle 
and  his  reply  was  the  same  as  all  the  others, 
"I'm  sorry  for  your  situation  but  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you." 

I  tried  to  take  my  wife  to  a  civilian  doctor, 
but  because  I'm  not  paid  an  exorblnate 
amount,  and  I  don't  have  any  medical  insur- 
ance (being  in  the  military  I  figured  my 
family's  and  my  own  medical  needs  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  them)  I  didn't  have  the 
funds  to  take  her.  I  couldn't  use  champus 
t>ecause  that  too  involved  use  of  federal 
money,  and  could  receive  no  help  from  Navy 
Relief  because  I  could  get  no  doctor  to 
quote  an  exact  amount  of  money  that  It 
would  take  for  termination  of  my  wife's 
pregnancy.  Having  this  type  of  situation 
thrust  upon  you  where  you  could  not  re- 
ceive any  type  of  medical  help  could  possi- 
bly force  me  and  others  like  me  out  of  the 
service. 

Do  any  of  you,  have  any  idea  as  to  the 
pain  and  hell  a  pregnant  mother  goes 
through  when  she  feels  her  child  move  and 
kick  Inside  her  and  knowing  all  the  time 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  child  and  that 
It  will  die?  Let  me  tell  you  I've  seen  that 
pain  on  my  wife's  face  and  seen  that  pain 
almost  kill  her.  And  I  pray  that  NO  other 
women  in  the  world  has  to  go  through  It. 
Especially  another  military  wife  or  mother. 
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the  way  the  words  of  the  law  read 
:  government   which   employs   her 
or  herself  wlU  not  stand  behind 
help  her  and  she  will  be  FORCED 
her  baby,  the  way  we  were,  know- 
entire  time  that  all  the  pains  and 
at  she  has  endured,  and  will  endure, 
been  for  nothing,  for  the  chUd  will 


disease  strikes  every  two  (2)  out  of 
,».<  usand  (1000)  babies  and  the  chances 
hi  ppening  to  us  again  are  now  one  (1) 
(20)  which  are  not  very  good  odds, 
wording  of  the  law  as  it  reads  now, 
^.  we  possibly  try  to  have  another 
k  nowing  that  if  it  is  an  anencephalic 
we  will  be  forced  to  carry  it  to  full 
i  gain,  knowing  it  will  die,  simply  be- 
the    government    won't    allow    any 
for  the  military  doctors  to  take  the 
a  case  like  this, 
law  it  says  that  if  a  woman  gets 
_,.  because  of  rape  or  incest  then  she 
ight  to  an  abortion.  But,  that  child 
:hance  to  live  outside  the  mother's 
where  as  our  child,  who  did  not  have 
ince.  had  to  be  bom  into  this  world 
die.  How  much  more  of  a  mental 
;an  a  woman  who  was  raped  carrying 
(which  she  doesn't  want)  have  as 
to  one  who  does  want  her  child 
_^  nothing  in  the  world  can  save  her 
ind  knowing  the  child  will  die. 
1  )ecember  22,  1978  our  daughter.  Pa- 
was  bom  and  died,  and  she  was,  as 
:tors  said  she  would  be,  an  anence- 
1  cannot  describe  to  you  what  I  saw 
went  to  her  side  after  her  death.  Let 
say,  Patricia  was  my  daughter,  and  I 
^r  very  much,  I  did  then,  I  do  now, 
Uways  will,  but  seeing  her  there  with 
,  I  »ctly  formed  face  but  no  brain  was  a 
g  -otesque  and  terrifying  sight. 

autopsy   report   showed   afterwards 
only  did  she  not  have  a  brain,  skull, 
but  that  her  pelvis  was  separated 
separate  pieces,  she  had  bad  kid- 
some  of  her  other  organs  were  not 
MTw^ly   formed  so   you  see  she  never 
lad  the  slightest  chance  for  survival. 
^  'en  if  the  rest  of  her  was  normal  how 
4)meone   with   no   brain   live?   It's   a 
!  thing  that  a  child  who  has  a  chance 
outside  the  womb  of  the  mother  can 
,pped  away  with  federal  funds,  but  one 
I  leformed  child  with  no  chance  of  life 
dad  is  in  the  military  just  trying  to 
job)  has  to  fight  and  suffer  to  come 
world  Just  to  die.  Why  do  you  ap- 
■v.  a  huge  amount  of  money,  to  get 
medical  technology  to  the  outstand- 
it  is  today,  if  the  results  of  those 
_,.„Bical  advances  are  not  used?  And 
ipend  money  on  doing  all  those  tests 
egnant  women  when  nothing  will  be 
in  the  end,  and  the  same  woman  must 
through    all   these    tests   with   the 
that  even  if  her  child  will  die 
will  be  done  to  help  her. 
that  my  family  has  been  prejudiced 
simply  because  I  am  in  the  Navy  and 
.ney  comes  from  the  govenunent  (for 
I  pay  taxes  to  give  them).  And  it  is  a 
that  some  of  our  leaders  cannot  and 
care  about  us  little  people  at  the 
who've  dedicated  our  lives  for  the 
of  this  country.  And  how  can  they 
to  leave  my  family,  to  go  out  and  put 
on  the  line  for  the  defense  of  this 
L,  and  to  depend  on  me  to  do  my  job 
when  I  can't  even  depend  on  them  to 
and  pass  the  right  laws  to  protect  my 
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almost  unbearable  amount  of  stress  and 
strain  upon  my  wife,  myself,  and  my  family. 
Things  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  my 
wife  and  I  had  to  seek  out  psychiatric  help 
and  ask  for  help  from  a  marriage  counselor, 
to  see  if  they  can  help  us  get  our  lives  and 
our  marriage  back  together  again.  I  have 
also  asked  for,  and  have  had  approved,  the 
Navy  to  grant  my  shore  duty  request  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons.  After  seeing  what  we 
have  been  through  since  we  found  out  the 
baby  was  anencephjUic,  and  the  Navy 
couldn't  help  us  through  Patricia's  birth 
and  death. 

Also  because  of  the  way  the  law  reads  and 
the  suffering  we've  been  through,  we  have 
both  decided  not  to  pursue  the  possibility  of 
another.  So  you  see  not  only  has  this  affect- 
ed me  and  my  family,  it  has  also  interfered 
with  my  Job  for  the  Navy.  Because  I'm  so 
concemed  with  their  well  being  that  I 
cannot  concentrate  on  my  Job,  in  the  Navy, 
to  the  extent  I  should  or  would  like  to. 

Members,  I  realize  that  it  may  not  have 
been  the  actions  of  this  subcommitee  that 
allowed  such  a  restrictive  wording  on  this 
law  to  pass.  But  it  is  with  you  that  I  must 
begin  to  make  people  begin  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  cov- 
ered so  simply  as  'Yes,  it's  okay,"  or  "No, 
it's  definitely  wrong."  I  am  not  here  to  try 
to  change  every  mind  on  the  issue  of  abor- 
tions, for  it  is  a  far  too  complicated  matter. 
It  is  in  itself  a  very  touchy  issue  and  does 
not  need  such  stringent  rules.  The  rules 
governing  its  use  probably  should  be  tight, 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  prevent  it  from  help- 
ing those  people  who  need  it,  such  as  in  our 
case. 

So  I  genuinely  beg  you  to  completely 
review  your  conscience  and  feelings.  And  try 
to  place  yourselves  in  our  place  and  ask 
yourselves,  what  you  would  have  done  in 
our  position.  I  beg  of  you  to  convince  these 
people  that  in  the  issue  of  abortions  there 
should  be  a  clause  or  an  amendment  of 
some  kind  that  will  allow  for  and  help 
people  in  cases  such  as  ours. 

Your  sincere  consideration  and  your  time 
have  been  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you. 


p  ciictimstances  surrounding  the  birth 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  proposals  on  the 
limitation  ot  congressional  terms  are  not  un- 
common to  congressional  debate.  In  an  effort 
to  better  utilize  the  oHices  of  the  legislative 
branch.  I  have  introduced  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  15,  to  limit  the  number  of 
terms  a  Member  of  Congress  may  serve.  This 
proposal  mandates  that  no  person  be  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  more 
than  three  terms,  or  to  the  Senate  for  more 
than  one  consecutive  term.  Similar  proposals 
have  been  initiated  as  early  as  1777  denoting 
the  ever-present  concern  of  obtaining  power. 
Arguments  in  favor  of  this  legislation  demon- 
strate unselfish  thought  with  resolutions  clear- 
ly in  the  best  interest  of  the  people.  It  reestab- 
lishes the  basic  intentions  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, emphasizing  equal  representation  by 
fostering  checks  on  the  accumulation  of 
power. 
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This  is  an  era  of  career  politicians.  The  very 
nature  of  a  Member's  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities require  that  he  live  in  the  Washington 
area.  Within  time,  too  many  become  Washing- 
tonians.  This  length  of  time  and  distance  from 
one's  congressional  district  can  contribute  to 
an  increasingly  indifferent  and  less  represent- 
ative legislator.  They  begin  to  regard  their  re- 
spective districts  and  States  as  political  terri- 
tory instead  of  home.  Anything  they  do  or  not 
do  for  the  area  they  represent  does  not  affect 
them  or  their  family  directly.  Such  a  Member's 
role  as  a  representative  begins  to  diminish. 

House  Joint  Resolution  15  would  ensure 
that  Members  answer  to  and  even  abide  by 
the  consequences  of  the  legislation  which 
they  themselves  have  enacted.  That  is,  after  6 
years,  most  Members  would  return  to  their 
district  to  live  under  the  laws  they  established 
or  supported.  Should  these  circumstances 
exist,  they  might  promote  more  thoughtful  and 
even  humble  legislation. 

In    addition,    House    Joint    Resolution    15 
would  benefit  the  shaping  of  legislation  by  in- 
suring that  a  Member's  vote  on  legislation 
would  not  be  cast  according  to  what  is  best 
for  the  member's  career  goals,   but  rather 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation.  Too 
often,  career  interests  promote  Memt)ers  of 
Congress  to  initiate  pork-barrel  legislation  con- 
sisting of  special  projects  within  their  district, 
with  no  consideration  of  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  for  them.  Thus,  this  becomes 
a  primary  factor  in  our  ever-growing  Federal 
deficit.  Furthermore,  by  avoiding  any  confron- 
tation with  the  constituency  Members  turn  to 
quick-fix  temporary  solutions.  As  a  result,  that 
which  is  more  beneficial  in  the  long  term  and 
therefore  in  general,  may  be  left  untouched. 
Many  times  the  implementation  of  a  long-term 
solution,  which  offers  no  immediate  relief,  im- 
tates  the  constituency  and  thus  may  cause 
loss  of  the  seat.  Consequently,  the  congres- 
sional position  is  beginning  to  function  as  a 
primary  campaign  source  rather  than  an  office 
used  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  this  Nation. 

Furthermore,  a  long-term  membership  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  acquire  seniority  and 
recognition  which  in  turn  promotes  an  unequal 
distribution  of  power.  While  the  22d  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  passed  to  pre- 
vent a  President  from  becoming  too  powerful, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  pass  similar  legislation 
to  prevent  Members  of  Congress  from  having 
tcx)  much  power.  It  is  clear  that  power  and  in- 
fluence belong  to  the  senior  or  incumbent 
Members  of  Congress.  Thus,  representation 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  public  sentiment 
Power  emanates  from  experience,  exposure, 
favors,  and  the  like.  Consequently,  the  desires 
of  the  constituents  of  an  incumbent  Memt)er 
of  Congress  are  recognized  more  frequently 
than  those  of  a  freshman  legislator. 

Passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  15 
would  also  affect  the  powers  of  other  individ- 
uals associated  with  congressional  activities. 
For  instance,  lobbyists  would  no  longer  be  as 
influential  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Their 
impact  would  be  minimized  because  Members 
would  be  less  inclined  to  consider  the  effect 
of  adverse  votes.  Likewise,  the  press  would 
not  be  able  to  persuade  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  a  particular  way.  Negative  or 
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even  false  publk:tty  would  no  longer  have  sub- 
stantial effects  on  the  career  of  the  politician. 
Members  would  be  less  likely  to  consider  their 
put)tic  image  and  keeping  it  favorable  for  the 
next  election  and  more  inclined  to  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

Incumbents  have  numerous  benefits  or  ad- 
vantages around  election  time.  The  simple 
fact  of  name  recognition  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits.  People  have  a  tendency  to  vote  on 
the  familiarity  of  a  name  rather  than  research- 
ing and  voting  on  specific  issues  of  interest. 
Incumbents  also  have  franking  privileges,  and 
an  experienced  staff  to  advise,  assist,  and 
support  during  reelection  campaigns,  edi  of 
which  a  first-time  candidate  does  not.  These 
benefits  may  prevent  a  highly  qualified  con- 
gressional candidate  with  new  blood,  ideas, 
and  enthusiasm  from  being  elected,  while 
falsely  securing  those  who  have  been  there 
too  long. 

Those  opposed  to  limited  congressional 
terms  have  frequently  argued  that  modem 
communication,  public  opinion  polls,  and  the 
media  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  repre- 
sentatives responsive  to  their  constituency. 
However,  this  does  not  address  the  realization 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of  the 
impact  of  the  incumbency  advantage.  Once  a 
candidate  has  obtained  his  office,  there  is  a 
great  chance  that  he  will  be  reelected  be- 
cause of  name  recognition  and  constituent 
service. 

Another  argument  put  forth  by  those  in 
favor  the  cun-ent  system  is  one  which  claims 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  voters  themselves  if 
they  let  their  Senator  or  Representative  serve 
an  excessive  length  of  time.  Unfortunately  the 
average  voter  does  not  keep  sufficiently 
abreast  of  his  Representative's  activities  in 
(Dongress  in  order  to  make  a  fully  informed 
decision  at  election  time.  However,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  it  can  be  argued  that 
limited  terms  may  pressure  voters  into  paying 
more  attention  to  the  issues,  thus  resulting  in 
a  more  educated  electorate. 

A  further  advantage  which  should  be  given 
serious  deliljeration  is  that  of  reducing  the 
Federal  budget  by  eliminating  pensions  paid 
to  Members  sending  32  years  or  more.  At  a 
time  when  our  Federal  debt  is  over  a  trillion 
dollars,  this  is  a  benefit  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Further  savings  can  be  anticipated  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  Congress  to  refrain 
from  voting  in  favor  of  future  pay  raises.  If 
Members  are  not  in  office  long  enough  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  a  pay  raise  they  will  be 
less  likely  to  pass  legislation  to  this  effecrt. 

Abraham  Lincoln  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  a  revolving  Congress.  In  1849,  he  re- 
fused to  njn  for  reelection  after  only  one  term 
in  the  House  because  he  felt  "it  was  someone 
else's  turn  to  mn."  Limited  terms  will  give 
many  men  and  women  with  fresh  thoughts 
and  ideas  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  Nation 
by  representing  the  views  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen. Through  limited  terms,  this  will  be  ac- 
complished much  more  readily  without  pres- 
sure from  outside  interest  groups,  or  the  pres- 
sure which  accompanies  any  career-minded 
individual.  Based  upon  these  arguments,  I 
strongly  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  1 5. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JOE  LaBOON 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  pass- 
ing of  Joe  LaBoon,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Co.  has  taken 
from  Atlanta  and  the  State  of  Georgia  an  out- 
standing leader  of  the  business  community 
and  a  man  dedicated  to  an  active  role  in  com- 
munity affairs. 

Joe  LaBoon's  story  exemplifies  the  "Ameri- 
can dream"  at  its  very  best.  He  was  a  native 
of  Monroe,  Ga,  who  graduated  from  North 
Georgia  College,  Georgia  Tech  and  the  Wocxl- 
row  Wilson  School  of  Law.  Joe  was  both  a 
registered  professional  engineer  and  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  bar.  He  rose  through 
the  ranks  of  the  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Co..  attain- 
ing the  position  of  vice  president  in  1962,  di- 
rector in  1970,  and  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer  in  1976.  He  was  named  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  in  1980.  then  added  the  title  of 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1985. 

Over  the  years,  Joe  served  as  director  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Gas  Association. 
He  also  served  as  chairman,  at  one  time,  of 
the  Southern  Gas  Association. 

Joe  LaBoon  was  a  man  of  great  patriotism. 
He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  Worid 
War  II.  then  in  the  Marine  Reserves  until 
1975,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel. 

His  many  community  service  activities  in- 
cluding serving  as  chairman  of  Wesley 
Homes,  Inc.  and  a  trustee  of  both  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Law  and  Young  Haris  Col- 
lege. He  sen/ed  as  a  director  of  the  Georgia 
Business  (Council,  the  DeKalb  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  First  Atlanta  (Dorp,  and  John  Har- 
land  Ck).  An  active  member  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Atlanta  for  24  years,  Joe  put  the  club's 
motto,  "Service  Above  Self,"  into  action  every 
day  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  extending  sympathy  to  Joe  LaBoon's 
widow,  Marjorie,  and  to  their  four  children  and 
five  grandchildren. 

Joe  LaBoon  was  committed  to  hard  work 
and  the  attainment  of  excellence  throughout 
his  life,  whether  in  his  role  as  a  Marine,  a 
businessman,  a  community  leader  or  a  family 
man.  All  of  us  who  knew  him  will  sorely  miss 
Joe  LaB<x}n. 
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jority  of  children  have  working  mottiers.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  U.S.  women  between  the  ages 
of  25  arKi  54  work.  Ninety  percent  of  single 
parents  are  women.  This  trend  is  predicted  to 
increase  even  further  in  tf>e  future  so  that  by 
1990.  64  percent  of  all  families  with  chikjren 
under  18  will  have  mottiers  in  the  work  force. 
Because  this  is  a  riatk>n  whk^h  values  the 
family,  there  has  been  a  growing  consensus 
that  a  minimum  leave  policy  is  needed  to  help 
families  accommcxjate  these  new  circum- 
stances. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  (H.R. 
925).  as  amended  by  a  bipartisan  compro- 
mise, should  soon  be  scheduled  for  consider- 
ation on  the  House  floor.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  much-needed  legislation.  H.R. 
925  would  enable  certain  employees  to  take 
up  to  10  weeks  of  unpakj  family  leave  over  a 
2-year  pericxf  and  up  to  15  weeks  of  unpaid 
medical  leave  over  1  year.  Family  leave 
covers  the  birth  or  ademption  of  a  child,  and  the 
care  of  a  seriously  ill  child  or  parent.  Medical 
leave  covers  serious  illr>ess  of  an  employee. 
The  bill  would  initially  exempt  employers  with 
fewer  than  50  employees  and  after  3  years 
would  exempt  employers  with  fewer  than  35 
employees.  Only  employees  who  have  worked 
for  1  year  and  at  least  20  hours  a  week  are 
covered.  Businesses  may  deny  leave  to  the 
highest  paid  10  percent  of  their  employees  to 
avoid  serious  economic  harm  to  the  business. 
This  compromise  addresses  the  needs  of  fam- 
ilies while  taking  into  account  the  concerns  of 
business. 

In  a  nation  where  women  are  playing  such 
an  important  role  in  the  working  worid,  we 
need  legislation  that  will  allow  employees  to 
take  necessary  leaves  without  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  this  Sunday  in  honoring  our  cxjuntry's 
mothers  and  in  supporting  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act,  which  would  serve  as  a 
significant  step  in  strengthening  the  family  unit 
to  which  our  country  is  so  committed. 


THE  FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL 
LEAVE  ACT:  A  MUCH  NEEDED 
GIFT  FOR  MOTHERS  IN  THE 
WORK  FORCE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday,  May  8,  is 
Mother's  Day,  an  appropriate  time  to  honor 
our  Nation's  mothers  and  reflect  upon  the 
varied  roles  they  play  in  our  society.  If  we  look 
at  the  demographics  of  today's  wori<  force,  we 
can  easily  see  a  dramatic  shift  away  from  the 
traditional  roles  of  women.  A  substantial  ma- 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ADAT  ARI  EL 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4.  1988 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  the  50th  anniversary  of  Adat  An 
El,  the  first  synagogue  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Established  in  1938,  the  synagogue 
has  come  to  occupy  a  very  special  place  in 
the  lives  of  the  area's  Jewish  citizens.  A  wide 
variety  of  events  have  been  planned  for  1 988 
to  mark  this  special  occasion  ar>d  1  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  syna- 
gogue's 50th  year. 

From  its  very  tjeginning,  Adat  An  El  has 
gained  national  and  international  recognifion 
for  its  many  outstanding  programs. 

The  synagogue  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  preserve  and  protect  the  doc- 
trines of  Judaism.  In  fact,  several  programs  of 
Adat  Ari  El  are  considered  to  be  pioneer  de- 
velopments in  Judaism.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Rabbi  Aaron  M.  Wise,  the  first  bar  mitrvah, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  celebrated.  Use  of 
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peo3te 


f\e^G 


to  interpret  the  Torah  tiegan  at 

El  and  it  was  ttiere  that  Leslie  J.  Al- 

was   installed  as  the  first  woman 

a  major  conservative  synagogue. 

head  Rabbi  Moshe  J.  Rothblum  is 

as  an  important  leader  of  ttie  Jewish 

His  new  melodies  to  traditional 

have  received  significant  recognition, 

the  list  of  innovations  at  Adat  An  El 

earned    public   praise.   Over   the 

ills  spintual  leadership  and  guidance 

pr  jvided  an  invaluable  service  for  many. 

jinown  Rabbi  Rothblum  for  30  years, 

me,  he  is  an  alumnus  of  the  well- 

Oamp  Ramah.  I  am  proud  to  call  this 

dis  inguished  gentlerrian  a  friend. 

Tonored  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
the  members  of  the  Adat  An  El  con- 
as  we  celebrate  the  half  century  of 
j  upport  and  leadership  that  Adat  Ari  El 
pro  nded  to  the  Jewish  community  of  the 
Valley. 
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POOD      DAY      RESOLU- 
— HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLU- 
563 


Food 


Wednesday,  May  4. 1988 

GJILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 

legislation   designating   October    16, 

"World  Food  Day."  World  Food  Day 

supported  by  the  Congress  for  the 

^ears.  It  has  and  continues  to  play  a 

in  focusing  world  attention  and  action 

I  troblem  of  world  hunger. 

Young,  the  national  coordinator  for 

Day,  informs  us  that  "the  problem 

and  malnutritkjn  among  the  world's 

critrcal  and  should  be  a  concern 

/^ericans".  Our  House  Select  Commit- 

Hunger  through  extensive  hearings  and 

confirms  that  the  only  way  to  eradi- 

hfnger  is  to  mobilize  the  political  will 

to  tackle  the  issue. 

I   am   hoTKwed   to   introduce 

Food  bay"  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 

and  support  the  bill. 

Speaker,  I  request  that  at  this  point  in 

there  be  inserted  the  full  text  of 

joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  563)  des- 

October  16,  1988,  as  "World  Food 


HJ.  Res.  563 


Wheieas  hunger  and  malnutrition  remain 

of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 

throughout  the  world; 

LS  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 

serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 

with  millions  of  children  dying 

_  from  hunger-related  illness  and 

and  many  others  siiffering  perma- 

physical  or  mental  impairment  because 

tai  nln  or  protein  deficiencies; 

eas  the  United  States  and  the  people 

Jnited  States  have  a  long  tradition  of 

demon  trating    humanitarian    concern   for 

bu  igry  and  malnourished  people  of  the 

J^cently  manifested  by  the  American 

to  African  faznine; 

efforts    to    resolve    the    world 

problem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nance  of  world  peace  and,  therefore,  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
producer  and  trader  of  food  in  the  world, 
has  a  key  role  to  play  in  assisting  countries 
and  people  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  l>een 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  paradox  of  the  enormous  surplus  farm 
production  capacity  of  the  United  States  de- 
spite the  desperate  need  for  food  by  people 
throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  should  develop  and  continually 
evaluate  national  policies  concerning  food, 
farmland,  and  nutrition  to  achieve  the  well- 
lieing  and  protection  of  all  people  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  vulnerable  to  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases; 

Whereas  improved  agricultural  policies, 
including  farmer  incentives,  are  necessary  in 
many  developing  countries  to  increase  food 
production  and  economic  growth; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  continuing  food  shortages  in 
Africa  and  supports  efforts  to  reform  and 
rationalize  African  agricultural  policies  to 
l)etter  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  African 
people; 

Whereas  private  enterprise  and  the  prima- 
cy of  the  independent  family  farmer  have 
been  basic  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tiural  economy  in  the  United  States  and 
have  made  the  United  States  capable  of 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  increasing  farm  foreclosures 
threaten  to  destroy  the  independent  family 
farmer  and  weaken  the  agricultural  econo- 
my in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  largest  producer  of  food  in  the  world 
and  to  continue  to  aid  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished people  of  the  world; 

Whereas  participation  by  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  businesses,  working 
with  national  governments  and  the  interna- 
tional community,  is  essential  in  the  search 
for  ways  to  increase  food  production  in  de- 
veloping countries  and  improve  food  distri- 
bution to  hungry  and  malnourished  people; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  designated  Octoljer  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Pood  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Pood 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  i>ossessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  the  govenunents  and  peoples 
of  more  than  140  other  nations; 

Whereas  more  than  400  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  thousands  of  commimity 
leaders  are  participating  in  the  planning  of 
World  Food  Day  ol>servances  in  1988,  and  a 
growing  numl)er  of  these  organizations  and 
leaders  are  using  such  day  as  a  focal  point 
for  year-round  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
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hungry  and  malnourished  people  through- 
out the  world  by  fasting  and  by  donating 
food  and  money  for  them:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  16. 
1988,  is  designated  as  "World  Food  Day", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, including  worship  services,  fasting,  food 
and  money  donations  collections,  education- 
al endeavors,  and  the  establishment  of  year- 
round  food  and  health  programs  and  poli- 
cies. 


AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  con-ect  a  gross  injus- 
tice in  our  Tax  Code. 

Under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
States  are  given  the  opportunity  to  establish 
certain  requirements  in  order  to  grant  certain 
Individuals  and  entities  credit  against  Federal 
unemployment  tax.  Currently,  all  50  States 
have  established  these  minimum  require- 
ments. 

Emerging  from  this  legislative  quagmire  Is  a 
situation  which  is  of  specific  concern  to  me. 
Elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  church  and/or  a  sepa- 
rate corporation,  formed  by  a  church  or  an  as- 
sociation of  churches,  are  given  this  tax  credit. 
However,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  are  of  religious  nature,  but  are  not  affili- 
ated with  an  organizeo  church,  do  not  receive 
the  credit 

Why  these  schools  are  discriminated 
against  totally  perplexes  me.  They  perform  the 
same  duties  as  affiliated  religious  schools  and 
teach  the  doctrine  of  an  organized  church. 
Moreover,  they  are  considered  to  be  too  reli- 
gious to  receive  a  nutrition  education  funding 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
not  religious  enough  to  t>e  exempted  from 
State  unemployment  tax. 

My  bill  would  finally  rectify  this  inequality  in 
our  Tax  Code.  All  elementary  and  secondary 
religious  schools,  affiliated  or  independent, 
would  be  guaranteed  the  benefit  of  this  tax 
credit  It  is  that  simple. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  my  ef- 
forts to  bring  fairness  back  into  the  U.S.  Tax 
Code.  Taxation  and  discrimination  of  religious 
institutions  is  clearty  unconstitutional.  Let  us 
join  together  and  restore  creditMlity  to  our  be- 
leaguered tax  system. 


H.R.  2616 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  tf>e 
House  and  Senate  overwhelmingly  agreed  to 
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the  conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
2616,  the  Veterans'  Benefits  and  Servrces  Act 
of  1988.  I  was  very  pleased  to  lend  my  sup- 
port 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  to  the  at- 
tentkin  of  my  colleagues  the  procurement  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation.  In  particular,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  note  the  remarks  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Murkowski,  made 
on  April  28  during  Senate  consideration  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  to  under- 
stand, as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  stated,  that 
the  conference  report  language  on  standardi- 
zation does  not  require  the  VA  to  use  a  com- 
petitively bid  single  supplier.  Likewise,  the  leg- 
islation does  not  preclude  the  VA  fi-om  doing 
so  if  high  quality  health  care  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Senator  Murkow- 
SKi's  assessment  that  the  purpose  of  stand- 
ardization is  to  reduce  the  number  of  procured 
items  that  serve  the  same  functional  use.  I 
would  point  out  however,  that  a  number  of 
medk:al  supplies  have  unique  characteristics. 
Any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  VA  to  recognize 
this  fact  could  seriously  jeopardize  the  health 
care  of  our  Nation's  veterans.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  what  the  Congress  intended.  Quite  the 
conti'ary,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  our  veter- 
ans deserve  health  care  services  of  the  high- 
est possible  quality. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  Murkowski  and  his  staff  who 
have  discussed  this  issue  extensively  with  VA 
officials.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  flexibility 
in  the  procurement  process  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care  serv- 
ices and  tmst  that  the  VA  will  be  mindful  of 
our  concerns. 


HONORING  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  MONTEFIORE- 
WOODMOOR  CONGREGATION 
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Emunath  Israel  Woodmoor  Congregation  now 
holds  services  on  Coronado  Road,  the  site  of 
the  old  Woodnffoor  Congregation  building. 

The  Moses  Montefiore  Emunath  Israel 
Woodmoor  Congregation  will  hokj  a  celetxa- 
tion  of  its  100  years  of  servrce  to  the  Balti- 
more community  on  May  1 5.  I  will  be  honored 
to  attend  that  celebration,  and  to  commend 
this  fine  group  for  its  achievements  over  the 
years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing this  fine  congregation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANN  RAPP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

OF  MARTLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
bring  the  Moses  Montefiore  Emunath  Israel 
Woodmoor  Congregation  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  today.  This  distinguished  con- 
gregation will  mari<  its  100th  anniversary  on 
May  7.  1988. 

The  Montefiore-Woodmoor  Congregation 
has  a  proud  history  dating  from  100  years  ago 
this  weekend  when  it  was  first  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Maryland.  Its  first  president. 
M.W.  Rosenstein  founded  the  organization  as 
the  Moses  Montefiore  Synagogue. 

The  congregation  spent  many  years  in  tem- 
porary buildings,  but  moved  into  permanent 
quarters  in  1912.  The  first  boy  to  t>e  bar  mitz- 
vah  in  the  new  building  was  Leon  Frankle,  still 
an  esteemed  member  of  the  congregation. 
Frankle  is  an  honored  name  in  this  congrega- 
tion; when  the  congregation  found  itself  divid- 
ed just  after  World  War  I,  the  late  Nathan 
Frankle  reunited  the  two  groups. 

The  congregation  was  expanded  when  it 
merged  with  the  Woodmoor  Congregation  in 
1962.  The  newly  named  Moses  Montefiore 


COMMITTEE'S  GOOD  JUDGMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Amned  Servkses  Com- 
mittee's judgment  in  resolving  an  issue  affect- 
ing my  constituents  at  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center  at  China  Lake,  CA.  After  carefully  re- 
viewing evkjence  I  presented  and  information 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  the  center's  su- 
personic sled  tracks  should  remain  open.  The 
committee's  intent  clearty  stated  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  legislation,  represents  an 
important  step  toward  resolving  an  important 
issue. 

The  committee's  report  states  the  commit- 
tee's intent  that  both  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center  and  Holloman  Air  Force  Base  sled 
fi-acks  should  continue  operatk>ns.  The  lan- 
guage goes  a  long  way  toward  ending  a  dis- 
pute that  has  been  going  on  since  1985  and 
which,  as  a  result  of  last  year's  defense  au- 
thorization process,  could  have  resulted  in  a 
potentially  costly  closure  of  China  Lake  facili- 
ties during  the  coming  year. 

Instead  of  saving  money  as  a  1985  report 
by  the  Department's  Office  of  the  Inspector 
Ger>eral  suggested,  new  information  clearty 
shows  that  consolidating  the  center's  super- 
sonic naval  ordinance  research  ti^ack  with  Hol- 
loman facilities  would  increase  testing  costs 
for  the  Department  Although  the  Air  Force 
has  revised  some  of  its  estimates,  the  costs 
of  consolidation  clearty  weigh  against  ck>sing 
the  center's  facilities  at  this  time. 

Although  the  potential  cost  of  consolkJation 
is  small  in  comparison  to  the  total  spending 
level  contemplated  by  this  authorization  bill, 
the  continued  availability  of  China  Lake  ti-ack 
facilities  is  crucial  to  both  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center's  mission  and  to  Department  of  De- 
fense efforts  to  ensure  that  our  military  has 
quality  weapons  systems  that  will  perform  as 
expected.  Closure  of  any  portion  of  the  cen- 
ter's sled  ti^ack  facilities  would  reduce  testing 
capability  at  a  time  when  budget  constraints 
clearty  call  for  the  most  effective  use  of  de- 
fense dollars.  The  committee's  report  makes 
a  valuable  contribution  toward  that  end  by 
clearty  stating  an  intent  to  see  China  Lake  fa- 
cilities remain  in  operation. 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OFCALXFORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1988 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often  sakj 
that  our  Nation's  most  precious  resource  is  its 
chikiren.  I  firmly  believe  this  adage,  arxj  its 
counterpart  is  that  our  teachers  are  one  of  our 
most  important  resources  as  well.  It  is  most 
fitting,  then,  that  we  pause  periodk»lly  and 
pay  tribute  to  those  exemplary  teachers  wtw 
go  at>ove  and  t)eyond  the  call  of  duty  in  their 
efforts  to  educate  our  children.  Such  an  out- 
standing educator  is  Ms.  Ann  Rapp,  a  fifth 
grade  teacher  at  Standiford  Elementary 
School  in  Modesto,  CA. 

Ms.  Rapp  developed  a  part-time  gifted  edu- 
cation program  for  400  second  through  sixth 
grade  stijdents  throughout  the  Sylvan  Unified 
School  District  The  program  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  eventually  evolved  into  a  full-time 
classroom  for  gifted  students.  Ms.  Rapp  is 
recognized  throughout  the  distrk:t  for  her  dy- 
namism, her  creativity,  and  her  dedrcation  to 
providing  her  students  with  the  best  education 
possible.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sylvan 
Unified  School  District  paid  her  perhaps  the 
supreme  compliment  by  stating  that  more 
than  a  simple  teacher,  Ms.  Rapp  shoukJ  more 
adequately  be  called  a  prophet 

Recentiy,  Ms.  Rapp's  achievements  were 
recognized  at  the  national  level  as  she  was 
chosen  to  be  one  of  15  teachers  throughout 
the  country  to  attend  a  special  seminar  pro- 
gram on  Socrates  sponsored  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  That  she  was 
one  of  only  two  elementary  school  teachers 
chosen  for  this  seminar  is  a  special  tritxjte  to 
her  advanced  teaching  methods,  and  I  kr>ow 
Ms.  Rapp  will  bring  a  special  insight  to  ttie 
seminar  this  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Ms.  Rapp  for  all  that  she  is 
doing  for  the  students  of  Standiford  Elementa- 
ry School  and  indeed  for  stijdents  throughout 
the  Sylvan  Unified  School  District.  These  stu- 
dents are  lucky  to  have  as  talented  and  dedi- 
cated a  teacher  as  Ann  Rapp,  and  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  deepest  appreciation  to  her  for 
all  she  is  doing  to  nurture  our  most  precious 
resource — our  chikiren. 


REMARKS  OP  MARSHALL 

BREGER  TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS HUMAN  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  honorable  Mar- 
shall Breger,  Chainnan  of  tlie  Administi^ative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  is  always  an 
able  spokesman  for  our  country.  As  alternate 
representative  for  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commissk>n,  Marshall 
spoke  most  eloquently  at  the  February  ses- 
sk>n  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  question  of 
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of  human  rights  in  the  occupJed 
including  Palestine.  I  would 
with  you  his  remarks  on  a  resolu- 
(X^Klemn  Israeli  action. 

OP  Chairman  Marshall  Brkger 

the  falsehoods,  errors,  and  unac- 

language  in  these  resolutions  are 

Israel  has  a  policy  of  causing 

„  among  pregnant  women;  that 

„  a  policy  of  Iddnaplng  children; 

Israel  has  destroyed  the  architec- 

cter  of  Jerusalem.  The  resolu- 

that  Israel  commits  'aggression 

_„^    and    Christian    religious    holy 

In  the  debate  on  this  matter,  Israel 

ii  charged  with  crimes  as  disparate 

ienoclde  of  the  Palestinian  people 

torture   of   Arab-owned   donkeys. 

grotesque  charges,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  United  SUtes  Is  actively  consulting 
with  the  parties  directly  concerned  on  ways 
to  secure  a  permanent  and  comprehensive 
peace  through  direct,  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338.  Those 
efforts  should  be  our  primary  goal.  Votes  in 
favor  of  these  resolutions  do  not  serve  that 
end. 


.,  fairness  requires  that  we  recog- 
many  of  the  countries  that  have 
ly  attacked  Israel  are  countries 
..w  themselves  carried  out  or  main- 
right  to  carry  out  deportations  for 
purposes.  I  will  not  detail  those 
here.  They  know  who  they  are  as 
reader  of  the  Department  of  State 
t^unan  rights  reports. 

d  States  has  also  communicated 
about  any  policy  of  indiscrimi- 

is  and  the  use  of  live  fire  in  se- 

c  rcumstances.  But  fairness  requires 

poiDt  out  that  Israel  has  legitimate 

iB  security  concerns  in  the  West 

Gaza.  Indeed,  under  international 

have  8U1  obligation  to  maintain 

,.-.  Without  the  restoration  of  civU 

progress  on  a  political  settlement  is 


__.  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 

,0  condemn  Israeli  riot  control  prac- 

wi  hout  similarly  calling  for  a  halt  to 

terror  and  violence  that  Inevitably 

le  need  for  some  kind  of  riot  control 

,   For  it  is  an  often  ignored  fact  that 

civilian  lives  have  been  at  risk  and 

security  forces  have  often  been 

'rith    life-threatening    provocations. 

to  the  position  of  some,  Mr.  Chair- 

t|kere  is  no  human  right  to  throw 

petrol  bombs. 

,.  so.  it  is  natural  that  friction  will 

between  the  military  administration 

Palestinian  population.  No  occupa- 

.  provide  a  feeling  of  full  human  dig- 

those  who  live  under  it.  The  United 

conscious  of  this  fact  and  begins  its 

_jy  from  the  view  that  the  status  quo 

be  considered  a  permanent  state  of 


BRIG.  GEN.  JOSHUA  SHANI  TO 
BE  HONORED  BY  DAVID  BEN- 
GURION  CULTURE  CLUB 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
David  Ben-Gurion  Culture  Club— Survivors  of 
the  Holocaust— to  help  hospitals,  veterans, 
the  blind,  universities  and  academically  gifted 
children.  This  coming  Sunday,  May  8,  will  be  a 
very  special  occasion  for  the  club.  It  is  holding 
a  gala  dinner  on  Miami  Beach  to  celebrate  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Israel  and  the  speaker  will 
be  a  true  patriot  and  dedicated  servant  of 
Israel,  Brig.  Gen.  Joshua  Shani. 

Shani,  who  is  air  attach6  to  the  Israeli  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  DC,  was  bom  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1945.  He  immigrated  to  Israel 
with  his  parents  in  1947  and  grew  up  in  the 
northern  port  city  of  Haifa.  After  graduating 
from  high  school,  he  attended  the  Air  Force 
Academy  and  since  1965  has  served  as  an 
active  pilot,  fighting  in  the  Israeli-Arab  wars. 
As  squadron  commander  he  flew  the  lead 
plane  in  the  July  4,  1976,  raid  on  the  Entebbe 
Airport  that  freed  103  hostages  held  by  terror- 
ists. 

In  1978,  he  was  appointed  wing  command- 
er. In  1982,  Brig.  Gen.  Joshua  Shani  attended 
the  Air  War  College  and  Auburn  University  in 
Montgomery,  AL,  graduating  from  both  in 
1983.  He  was  based  at  the  Israeli  Air  Force 
Headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv  until  he  undertook 
his  current  assignment  in  1985. 

Shani  and  his  wife,  Orna,  have  four  children, 
Guy,  Anat.  Dan,  and  Uri. 
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or  for  an  individual's  own  serious  health  condi- 
tion. Tnjty,  we  must  take  action  to  ensure  job 
security  for  individuals  with  these  family  re- 
sponsibilities. Just  yesterday,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  held  a 
hearing  on  double  duty  caregivers,  the  group 
of  family  members  who  must  care  both  for 
children  and  elderiy  or  disabled  parents. 

As  the  only  industrialized  nation  without  a 
family  leave  policy,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
make  this  matter  a  priority.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  honor  the  mothers  of  this 
country  for  Mother's  Day  by  cosponsoring 
H.R.  925. 


be  perfectly  clear.  The  Israeli  occu- 

of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  is  a 

_.  over  40  years  of  conflict  between 

1  nd  the  Arab  states.  The  occupation 

twenty-one  years  ago,  after  a  war  in 

learly  all  of  Israel's  neighbors  were 

.(  against  her. 

Qhairman.  the  status  quo  in  the  West 
d  Gaza  is  not  acceptable.  More  Im- 
it  is  likely  not  sustainable.  We  can 
je  that  the  recent  unrest  will  en- 
all  concerned  parties  to  l)egin  the 
_  of  direct  negotiation  which  is,  we  be- 
(he  only  way  to  achieve  permanent 
i  1  the  area. 


H.R.  925.  THE  FAMILY  AND 
MEDICAL  LEAVE  ACT 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Older 
Womens  League  today  is  releasing  a  report, 
"The  Road  to  Poverty."  which  documents  the 
links  between  poverty  and  inequities  for 
women,  such  as  wage  and  pension  discrimi- 
nation, and  unpaid  family  responsibilities. 

This  report  cleariy  indicates  the  need  for 
congressional  action  in  a  numtier  of  areas, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  today  in  specifically  urging  sup- 
port for  H.R.  925,  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act. 

This  legislation  would  allow  parents  to  take 
unpakJ  leave  at  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a 
chiW,  to  care  for  a  seriously  ill  parent  or  child. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAIG  KEHIAYAN 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  George 
Deukmejian  has  appointed  a  distinguished  at- 
torney from  the  21st  Congressional  District  to 
serve  as  a  judge  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Superior  Court. 

He  is  Haig  Kehiayan,  60,  who  for  many 
years  has  had  his  own  legal  practice  in  Mis- 
sion Hills. 

Mr.  Kehiayan  is  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  is  a  memt)er  in  good  standing  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  as  well. 

Mr.  Kehiayan  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  1950,  and  his  J.D.  from  Southwestern 
University  in  1 955. 

I  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Kehiayan  on  his 
elevation  to  the  superior  court,  where  I  am 
certain  he  will  serve  with  distinction. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  may  know,  the  week  of  April  24- 
30,  1988,  was  the  Fourth  National  Science 
and  Technology  Week.  The  event  was  a  suc- 
cess, in  that  it  helped  increase  awareness  and 
interest  in  the  sciences.  Recent  surveys  indi- 
cate that  precollege  students  in  the  United 
States  rank  below  fellow  high  school  students 
in  other  countries  in  the  field  of  science.  One 
of  the  goals  of  National  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Week  is  to  encourage  high  school  stu- 
dents' curiosity  through  various  hands-on  ex- 
periments. 

National  Science  and  Technology  Week 
provided  a  forum  for  schools,  communities, 
museums,  and  corporations  to  discuss  and 
educate  their  respective  audiences  on  a  varie- 
ty of  scientific  subjects.  Subjects  ranged  from 
the  elementary  questions  of  photosynthesis 
and  evolution  to  cutting-edge  topics  such  as 
rotxjtics  and  superconductivity.  The  week  long 
program  also  offered  dozens  of  teacher-train- 
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ing  workshops  and  lectures.  All  such  activities 
helped  increase  the  curiouslty  of  those  who 
dkJ  not  possess  a  predisposition  toward  the 
sciences. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  its  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  in  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical community,  then,  the  next  generation 
must  be  inclined  to  pursue  careers  in  the 
growing  scientific  fields.  It  is  important,  espe- 
cially in  minority  populations,  to  increase  the 
emphasis  placed  on  math  and  science.  Re- 
search illustrates  the  fact  that  black  students 
are  frequently  tracked  away  from  math  and 
science  achievement  as  earty  as  third  or 
fourth  grade.  Although  their  performance  is 
close  in  early  development  stages,  teachers 
and  counselors  often  do  not  have  equivalent 
expectations  for  the  success  of  black  and 
white  students.  These  differences  translate  in 
lower  precollege  performance  levels,  lessened 
success  in  higher  education,  and  lack  of 
career  access  for  black  children  in  science 
and  technology. 

Since  blacks  and  Hispanics  will  comprise  at 
least  one-third  of  the  college  age  talent  pool 
in  science  and  technology  by  1995,  we  must 
strengthen  the  math  and  science  education 
pipeline  for  these  groups  now.  It  is  important 
that  programs  and  events  such  as  National 
Science  and  Technology  Week  wori<  to  re- 
verse these  trends  in  math  and  science  edu- 
cation. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  continue  to 
assist  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  their 
annual  sponsorship  of  the  week  and  will  urge 
their  constituents  to  participate  in  next  year's 
activities.  Only  through  such  awareness  pro- 
grams, can  we  express  to  today's  youth  the 
importance  of  mathematics  and  science  in  the 
future. 


THE  WALL  STREET  EDITORIAL 
ON  THE  TRADE  POWERS  ACT 

HON.  JACKF.  KEMP 

OF  NBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  again  focused  attention  on  the  trade 
legislatkjn  that  we  in  the  Congress  are  work- 
ing so  hard  to  force  on  America.  They  point 
out,  as  they  have  so  many  times  in  the  past 
the  harm  this  will  bring  not  only  to  American 
people  and  to  American  business  but  to  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  itself. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  hope  that  we  will  all  take  a 
moment  to  carefully  consider  the  serious  con- 
sequences that  might  result  from  a  rash  politi- 
cal action. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  for  their  intelligent  and  unflinching 
support  of  an  aggressive,  positive  trade  policy 
and  for  looking  beyond  the  surface  of  this 
issue  and  recognizing  whats  happening  to  the 
executive  branch  authority  to  conduct  policy  in 
the  interest  of  our  country  and  all  our  people. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  4. 
1988] 

President  Reagan  said  again  Monday  he'U 
veto  Congress's  protectionist  trade  bill,  and 
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if  he  says  it  often  enough  mayl>e  one  of 
these  times  he'll  even  offer  the  right  justifi- 
cation. The  real  reason  to  deep-six  this  bill 
isn't  because  it  muddles  plant  closings.  The 
more  significant  problem  with  this  bill  is 
that  it  will  do  the  trade  policy  what  the 
War  Powers  Act  has  done  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  since  1973.  The  trade  bill  is  a  congres- 
sional raid  on  presidential  power— and  on 
the  national  interest. 

As  usual.  Washington  has  reduced  the 
trade  fight  to  a  special-interest  melodrama. 
The  Democrats  have  bowed  to  organized 
lal)or  on  plant  closings,  while  the  White 
House  has  hinged  its  opposition  to  the 
entire  bill  on  this  single  anti-jobs  provision. 
Maybe  if  the  White  House  talked  intelli- 
gently about  the  reaUy  awful  parts  of  the 
bill  it  wouldn't  find  Itself  scrambling  for  34 
Senate  votes  to  sustain  a  veto.  The  bill  con- 
tains provisions  that  no  one  serious  about 
the  office  of  the  presidency  would  dream  of 
signing,  even  without  plant  closings. 

The  bill  transfers  decisions  on  trade 
Injury  and  retaliation,  for  example,  from 
the  President  to  the  U.S.  trade  represente- 
tives  office.  Who  elected  the  trade  rep?  A 
President  elected  by  the  entire  nation  must 
balance  trade  decisions  against  other  U.S. 
Interests,  such  as  national  security.  But  a 
trade  rep  confirmed  by  the  Senate  will 
become  a  prisoner  of  the  trade  and  congres- 
sional bureaucracies,  ignoring  other,  larger 
American  interests. 

The  trade  bUl  also  limits  presidential  in- 
fluence over  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  group  that  decides  whether  an 
industry  has  been  "Injured."  Currently  a 
President  must  confirm  an  ITC  finding 
before  protection  is  granted.  But  if  the 
trade  bill  passes,  an  ITC  finding  automati- 
cally will  trigger  protection— unless  the 
President  says  otherwise.  So  a  President  will 
find  it  politically  more  difficult  to  do  some- 
thing sensible,  such  as  decide  that  the  prices 
paid  by  265  million  American  consumers 
take  precedence  over,  say,  the  competitive 
problems  of  the  shoe  industry. 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  (who  already  has 
squeezed  more  than  $1  million  in  special-in- 
terest PAC  money  from  the  political 
system)  even  has  slipped  in  a  provision  to 
limit  Mr.  Reagan's  appointment  powers. 
He's  rigged  the  process  so  Mr.  Reagan  will 
have  little  choice  but  to  appoint  a  protec- 
tionist as  the  next  ITC  chairman. 

These  comments  describe  only  the  tip  of  a 
1,000-page  icel)erg.  The  bill  mandates  some 
100  separate  trade  studies  and  establishes 
broad  new  demands  for  the  executive 
branch  to  report  to  Congress.  As  economist 
Richard  Billmire  has  pointed  out,  these  will 
result  in  more  conflicts  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive.  Other  forms  of  "proce- 
dural protectionism"  limit  a  President's 
flexibility  and  discretion.  And  l)ecause  the 
bill  requires  new  trade  "priorities,"  special- 
interest  objectives  will  dominate  an  adminis- 
tration's trade  agenda.  The  bill  even  directs 
the  Treasury  Secretary  to  conduct  interna- 
tional exchange-rate  talks.  So  as  has  hap- 
pened with  foreign  policy,  we  soon  can 
expect  to  have  535  new  Treasury  Secretar- 
ies. 

If  this  all  seems  arcane,  rememl)er  the 
1930s.  A  Congress  l)esieged  by  special  inter- 
ests passed  Smoot-Hawley,  and  a  Republi- 
can President  too  sensitive  to  business  inter- 
ests signed  it.  Disgusted  by  what  resulted. 
Congress  liberated  Itself  in  1934  by  handing 
over  much  of  its  trade  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  of  SUte  CordeU  Hull  then 
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took  that  authority  and  over  the  next 
decade  negotiated  32  trade-opening  agree- 
ments with  27  countries.  Now  Congress 
wants  to  bind  itself  again  to  the  special  in- 
terests, perhaps  because  it  sees  a  wellspring 
of  PAC  money  In  It. 

In  the  postwar  era  Presidents  have  domi- 
nated U.S.  trade  policy;  they  have  under- 
stood that  America's  national  strength  and 
economic  interest  are  l>est  represented  by 
freer  and  expanding  trade.  The  bias  In  Con- 
gress' bill  Is  all  In  the  other  direction— 
toward  protecting  parochial  Interests  and 
unduly  empowering  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  speak  for  them. 

For  all  he's  accomplished,  Ronald  Reagan 
often  has  had  a  blind  spot  for  protecting 
the  constitutional  powers  of  his  office.  He 
has  signed  Boland  amendments,  continuing 
resolutions  and  even  laws  he's  claimed  are 
unconstitutional.  One  Republican  President 
already  has  left  the  nation  the  legacy  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  A  strong  veto  message 
would  let  the  country  know  that  this  Presi- 
dent has  larger  matters  on  his  mind  than 
the  politics  of  plant  closings.  The  trade  bill 
Is  a  debilitating  Trade  Powers  Act.  It  should 
ije  vetoed  for  the  right  reason. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  TECH- 
NOSERVE  ON  ITS  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1988 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate Technoserve  on  its  20th  anniversary 
in  the  field  of  internafional  development,  and 
to  commend  the  agency  for  its  commitment  to 
improving  social  and  economic  conditions  for 
low-income  people  in  developirig  nations. 
Technoserve  is  celebrating  its  anniversary  by 
announcing  the  establishment  of  its  WorW 
Harvest  Council,  committed  to  empowering 
the  farmers  of  Latin  America  and  Africa  to 
feed  themselves  and  their  children.  The  Worid 
Harvest  Council's  philosophy  is  that  poverty 
and  hunger  ultimately  will  be  overcome  not 
through  gifts  of  food  or  money,  but  by  teach- 
ing the  use  and  management  of  existing  re- 
sources. 

For  20  years  Techr>oserve  tas  t)een  a 
strong  force  in  development,  focusing  on  the 
establishment  of  community-based  agricultural 
enterprises  in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Tech- 
noserve has  earned  the  respect  of  host  coun- 
try governments  and  development  agencies 
by  consistently  implementing  effective,  sus- 
tainable programs.  The  organization  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence of  local  resklents  by  making  tfiem  tfie 
owners  and  operators  of  the  enterprises.  In 
addition,  Technoserve's  staff  of  180  is  primari- 
ly made  up  of  qualified  citizens  of  the  host 
countries  where  the  programs  operate. 

Again,  I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Tech- 
noserve, and  encourage  the  organization  to 
continue  its  admirable  efforts  to  bring  equity 
and  effectiveness  to  development  assistance 
programs. 


MnvA.  1.988 
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9:30 


Meetings  Schedxtled 


MAY  9 


Appr  ipriations 

Inter  or  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 
Ue 
To  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  nates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
pi  irtment  of  the  Interior  and  certain 
D  lated  agencies. 

SI>-192 

10:00  akn. 
Appr  tpriations 

HUD  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
Ue 
To  Hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  nates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
p  irtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vi lopment  and  related  agencies. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.^. 
Appr  jpriations 

Intel  lor  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 
tie 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
bidget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989 
fi  tr  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
■  id  certain  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Gov^Tunental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.-Canada 
I  ree  Trade  Agreement  signed  on  Jan- 
V  U7  2.  1988.  to  provide  increased  eco- 
Bsmlc  activity,  higher  trade  levels, 
Ji  »b8,  and  enhanced  competitiveness 
f  >r  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

SD-342 
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MAY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  Eklucatlon. 

SD-116 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  applying 
the    National    Environmental    Policy 
Act  to  United  SUtes  activities  Involv- 
ing international  financial  insitutions. 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 

Education  and  Health  Subcommittee 
To  resxune  hearings  on  the  future  of 
health  care  in  America. 

2325  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  related  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  Com- 
pensatory Education  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged, School  Improvement  Programs, 
Impact  Aid,  Bilingual,  Immigrant  and 
Refugee  Education,  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  Rehabilitation  Services 
and  Handicapped  Research,  and  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  biomedical 
advances  in  aging  research. 

SD-G50 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869,  Dairy  Farm 
Protection  Act.  and  milk  marketing 
orders. 

SR-332 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1989  for  Air 
Force  military  construction  and  family 
housing  programs. 

SD-124 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-342 


May  4,  1988 


2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1480,  to  pro- 
mote the  integration  of  universities 
and  private  Industry  in  the  National 
Laboratory  system  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  order  to  improve  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  in  areas  of 
economic  potential,  and  Amendment 
No.  1627  proposed  thereto. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
balanced  budget  amendments. 

SD-226 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1993,  to 
improve  the  growth  and  development 
of  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  socially  and  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  individuals,  especial- 
ly tiirough  participation  In  the  Feder- 
al procurement  process,  and  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-428A 

MAY  12 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1692,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  veterans'  disabil- 
ity benefit  in  the  case  of  certain  veter- 
ans who  have  non-Hodgkin's  lym- 
phoma, S.  1787,  to  prescrilje  certain 
presumptions  in  the  case  of  veterans 
who  performed  active  service  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  and  to  review  other 
related  agent  orange  issues. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2061,  to  estab- 
lish national  standards  for  voter  regis- 
tration for  elections  for  Federal  office. 

SR-301 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  Stu- 
dent Financial  Assistance,  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans,  Higher  Education, 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Loans  and 
Insurance,  College  Housing  Loans, 
Howard  University,  Special  Institu- 
tions (includes  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  National  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  Gallau- 
det).  Education  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, and  Libraries. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  restructuring  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  trade  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  UJS.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SE>-226 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  182  and  H.R.  435, 

bills  to  establish  a  single  poll  closing 

time  in  the  continental  United  States 

for  Presidential  general  elections. 

SR-301 

2:00  p  jn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2203,  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  title  II  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  activities  of  the 
Drug     Enforcement     Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  regulatory  reform. 

SD-342 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bUat- 
eral  eronomic  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Efficiency,  Federalism,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resxune  hearings  on  S.  1992,  to  pro- 
mote   intergovernmental    and    inter- 
agency  cooperation   in   the    develop- 
ment of  groundwater  policy. 

^         SD-608 
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1:30  pjn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1731,  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  Job-training  serv- 
ices for  severely  disadvantaged  youths. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natiiral  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget   request   for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  renewable  energy 
and  energy  conservation  programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
{ind  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold   hearings   on   tourism    as   an 
export. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration's  prosecution 
of  individuals  in  oil  overcharge  cases 
under  the  "central  figure"  theory  of 
recovery  in  restitution,  as  adopted  in 
Citronelle-Mobile  Gathering,  Inc.  et 
al.  V.  Herrington,  826  F.  2d  16  (TECA 
1987). 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MAY  20 

10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1461,  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  the  YMCA  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  S.  1687.  to  correct  his- 
torical and  geographical  oversights  in 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  Utah  component  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Goshute  Reserva- 
tion, S.  1849,  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Con- 
well  F.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Robinson,  and  S.  2264,  to  exchange 
certain  Federal  mining  rights  for  cer- 
tain lands  in  New  Mexico. 

SD-366 

MAY  23 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
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activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Energy. 

8-128.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment   of    the    Interior's    royalty 
management  program. 

SD-366 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed    budget   request   for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  reactor 
and  space  nuclear  power  research  and 
development  programs. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  cliildrens  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  antitrust 
matters. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1997,  to  reduce 
the  monthly  reduction  of  an  individ- 
ual's basic  pay  for  the  provision  of 
basic  educational  assistance  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  survivors  of 
basic  educational  assistance  paid  for, 
but  unused,  by  the  participant,  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4213,  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  Amendments  of  1988,  and  S.  2307, 
to  make  certain  improvements  in  the 
educational   assistance   programs   for 
veterans  and  eligible  persons. 

SR-418 

MAY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs    of    the    Dei>artments    of 
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L  ibor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
a  td  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Eneiiy  and  Natural  Resources 
Publ  E  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
S  ibcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1967,  to  provide 
1(  r  the  establishment  of  the  Tallgrass 
F  ralrie  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
Oklahoma. 

SD-366 


10:00  apn. 

toai 

To 


Finance 


resume  hearings  on  chUdrens  health 
Cj  ire  issues. 

SI>-215 

JUNE7 


9:30 
Al 

Labot, 


Appi  ipriations 


Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cftion.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
olttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tl  mates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
p  rograms  of  the  Departments  of 
I  ibor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
a  id  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  aim 
Appi  jpriations 

Fore  gn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  mates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  export 
f:  Dancing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

JUNES 

9:30 
At 
habct, 


Appropriations 

Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cktion,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
Eiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  mates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
I  rograms    of    the    Departments    of 
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Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 


JUNE9 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2011,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  VA  compensation  for  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities and  dependency  and  indenmity 
compensation  for  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans,  S.  1805,  to  pro- 
tect certain  pensions  and  other  bene- 
fits of  veterans  and  survivors  of  veter- 
ans who  are  entitled  to  damages  in  the 
case  of  "In  re:  'Agent  Orange'  Product 
Liability  Litigation",  and  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  and  relat- 
ed matters. 

SR-418 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

JDNEIO 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 


May  I  1988 


May  5,  1988 


JUNE  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

JUNE  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2207,  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  assistive  simians  and 
dogs  to  veterans  who,  by  reason  of 
quadriplegia,  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  tmder  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  S. 
2105,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  author- 
ity of  the  VA  to  contract  for  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  in  halfway  houses  and  other 
certain  community-based  facilities, 
and  S.  2294,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  VA  to  continue  major  health-care 
programs,  and  to  revise  and  clarify  VA 
authority  to  furnish  certain  health- 
care benefits,  and  to  enhance  VA  au- 
thority to  recruit  and  retain  certain 
health-care  personnel. 

SR^IS 

JUNE  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  patent 
policy. 

SR-253 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  John  D.  Flanagan,  as- 
sociate director,  the  National  Shrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  bless  the  Lord  our  God,  who  has 
gathered  us  here  to  work  on  behalf  of 
His  people.  May  we  be  ever  in  humility 
of  heart,  and  our  joy  be  with  Him 
alone. 

Let  us  not  for  some  prosperity  or 
other  of  this  world  be  puffed  up  or 
conceited.  But  let  us  know  that  our 
happiness  is  only  when  the  things  of 
this  world  have  passed  and  complete 
justice  and  peace  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

For  the  present  let  our  joy,  my  sis- 
ters and  brothers,  be  in  hope.  We  re- 
joice not  in  mere  things  that  pass 
away,  but  let  our  joy  be  in  our  hope  to 
come:  All  longing,  the  longing  for  eter- 
nal life. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep 
you.  May  the  Lord  let  His  face  shine 
upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you. 
May  the  Lord  look  upon  you  with 
kindness  and  grant  you  His  peace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it; 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  248,  nays 
132,  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  104] 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 


YEAS— 248 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 


AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 


Herman 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Com  best 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdrnson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Giandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 


Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballengor 

Barton 


Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner' 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

KlecKka 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen<MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA> 

Mineta 

Moaklcy 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

NAYS- 132 

Baloman 

Bereuler 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 


Ortiz 

Packard 

Panelta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schiilze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spralt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitlen 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 


Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 


Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fields 

Prenzel 

GaJlegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Hammcrschmidt 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hcfley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 


Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyii 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewLs(PL) 

Lighlfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McDade 

McGralh 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 


Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenncr 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundqui.st 
Tauke 

Thoma.s  (CA> 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Wheal 
Whillaker 
Wolf 
Wort  ley 
Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 51 


Ackerman 
Ban  lei  I 
Bent  ley 
Bia     i 
Bilb..iy 
Bouller 
Brown  (CA) 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Coleman  (MO) 
Crockell 
Daub 

Dornan  i  CA ) 
Duncan 
Edwards  (OK) 
Flake 
Foley 


Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Gray  (PA) 

Hawkins 

Hayes  ( LA ) 

Kasicli 

Kemp 

LaFalce 

Lealh  (TX) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Mack 

Mica 

Mollohan 

Myers 

Nelson 

Owens  ( NY ) 

Owcn.s(UT) 


PeppiT 

Ray 

Roybal 

Savage 

Skellon 

Slokes 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Suindall 

Udall 

Vander  Jagi 

Web«T 

Weldon 

Williams 

Wilson 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


D   1022 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  in  order  to  make  as  much 
progress  as  possible  upon  the  military 
authorization  bill  today,  there  will  be 
no  1  minute  speeches  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  legislative  business,  except  for 
the  one  in  which  the  Chair  desires  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Kildee]  to  speak  for  1 
minute  with  respect  to  our  guest  chap- 
lain. 


D  Tiiis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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PA  THER  JOHN  D.  FLANAGAN 


(Mr 

ermi 

minute 


permi  >sion 


remailcs.) 

Mr.  KILDEIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  gr  ;at  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the 
House  our  guest  chaplain  for  today. 
Fathe  r  John  D.  Flanagan. 
Father  Flanagan  is  the  associate  di- 
of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immafculate  Conception  here  in  Wash- 
DC. 
Fatter  Flanagan  grew  up  in  the 
of  New  York  City,  where  he  at- 
.  Catholic  grammar  school  and 
he  Cathedral  College  Seminary 


rector 
Imma 
ingtoi 

Fat: 
Bron) 
tende  1 
later 
in  Manhattan 

He 
ing  ai 
kers. 
May 
New 


lompleted  his  theological  train- 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary  in  Yon- 
JY,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  on 
;6,  1973,  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
^  ork. 
Fro  n  1973  until  1980,  Father  Flana- 
gan s(  rved  as  parish  priest  in  northern 
Westc  hester,  the  Bronx,  and  Manhat- 


tan. 
In 
riage 
of 
sition 


Ne  V 


ibSO,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  mar- 
preparation  for  the  Archdiocese 
York.  After  5  years  in  that  po- 
he  was  assigned  as  the  guidance 
at  Archbishop  Stepinac  High 
in  White  Plains,  NY. 
July  1.  1987,  Cardinal  O'Connor 
appoiited  Father  Flanagan  as  the  as- 
sociate    director     of     the     National 


direct  or 

School 

On 


Shrinp 

We 
distinguished 
gress 


are  indeed  honored  to  have  this 
man  of  God  bless  Con- 
md  our  proceedings  today. 


100 

re: 

AL 


ACT, 


Mr 
imou: 
Hous ! 


Texa 
3  of 
two 

Tht 
to 
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KILDEE  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


after  the  40  minutes  of  general  debate 
on  the  subject  of  depressed  trajectory 
missiles,  the  period  of  time  for  debate 
on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]  be  reduced  to 
10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  this  is  really  correcting 
a  typographical  error,  that  the  debate 
time  was  never  intended  to  be  40  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes,  it  was  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  printing  of  the 
rule.  It  was  the  intention  that  we 
debate  the  subject  for  40  minutes  in 
total  and  then  have  a  vote  on  the 
Nagle  amendment.  As  it  came  out,  we 
ended  up  with  40  minutes  of  general 
debate,  plus  40  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  just  a  misprint  in  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACi  .TING 


_  ORDER  OF  HOUSE  OF 
APllIL  29,  1988,  MOVING  BUSTA- 
AMENDMENT       FROM 
SE<|;TI0N  3  OF  HOUSE  REPORT 
590  TO  SECTION  2  OF  THAT 
'ORT  ON  H.R.  4264,  NATION- 
DEFENSE    AUTHORIZATION 
',  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 


ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
consent  that  the  order  of  the 
of  April  29,  1988,  moving  the 
amertlment  of  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Bustamante]  from  section 
Jouse  Report  100-590  to  section 
that  report,  be  vacated. 
SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


cf 


th; 
Wico  isin? 
Th  Te  was  no  objection. 


REDpCING  DEBATE  TIME  ON 
NAGLE  AMENDMENT  TO  10 
MI«JTES  AFTER  40  MINUTES 
OF  GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  DE- 
PR  ESSED  TRAJECTORY  MIS- 
SIIES,  ON  H.R.  4264,  NATIONAL 
DE  F'ENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

AC  r.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imou  5  consent  that,  during  the  further 
cons  deration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4264) 
purs  lant    to    House    Resolution    436. 


WITHDRAWAL      OF      NAME      OF 

MEMBER     AS     COSPONSOR     OF 

H.R.  3081 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3081. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE,  AND 
TECHNOLOGY,  TO  SIT  DURING 
5-MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy, be  permitted  to  sit  today,  Thurs- 
day. May  5,  1988,  while  the  House  is 
considering  H.R.  4264,  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  up  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted: 

•Yes"  on  roll  No.  93.  the  Murphy 
amendment  to  Davis-Bacon; 

"No"  on  roll  No.  94.  the  Stenholm 
amendment  to  Davis-Bacon; 

"Yes"  on  roll  No.  95.  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
McCurdy  amendment,  regarding  for- 
eign defense  contractors; 

"No"  on  roll  No.  96.  the  Solomon 
amendment  to  Selective  Service  regis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  explanations  be  placed 
in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  FOGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  family  emergency,  I  was  called 
away  Tuesday,  May  3,  and  missed  roll- 
call  vote  Nos.  93  through  96: 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  436  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4264. 

D  1030 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amended  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, May  4,  1988,  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  phase  1  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  printed  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-590  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  had  been  disposed  of. 

EN  BLOC  AMENDMENTS.  AS  MODIFIED,  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  provision  of  paragraph  7  of  section 
2  of  House  Resolution  436,  I  offer  a 
fourth  en  bloc  amendment,  composed 
of  amendments  printed  in  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-590.  and  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-579.  including  modi- 
fications. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  en  bloc  amendments,  as 
modified. 

The  text  of  the  designation  and  the 
en  bloc  amendments,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 
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Amendment  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin 
composed  of  the  following  amendments,  in- 
cluding modifications,  listed  and  numbered 
in  the  order  that  they  are  printed  in  section 
3  of  House  Report  100-590.  and  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-579: 

(House  Report  100-590): 

(13)  Mr.  Bustamante  of  Texas,  as  modi- 
fied; 

(34)  Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michigan,  as  modi- 
fied: 

(37)  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  as  modi- 
fied. 

(House  Report  100-579): 

(46)  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  as  modified. 

Page  239.  after  line  9.  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)  Special  Isotope  Separation  Project.— 

(1)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
the  special  isotope  separation  project.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho,  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  site  preparation  for  such  project 
before  March  1.  1989. 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  1.  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  in  unclassified  form  (with  a  classified 
appendix  as  necessary)  on  the  special  iso- 
tope separation  project.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
special  isotope  separation  technology  for 
transition  to  safe,  routine  production  oper- 
ations by  Department  of  Energy  personnel 
at  the  designated  Idaho  site. 

(B)  A  comparison  of  the  cost  and  techni- 
cal risk  of  special  isotope  separation  with 
the  cost  and  technical  risk  of  other  process- 
es for  obtaining  weapons-grade  plutonium. 
including  recycling  plutonium  from  retired 
warheads,  blending  supergrade  plutonium 
with  fuel  grade  plutonium.  scrap  recovery, 
and  the  use  of  reactors  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  complex  for  plutonium  produc- 
tion. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  specific  sources 
and  quantity  of  feed  materials  available  for 
the  special  i.sotope  separation  project  facili- 
ty over  the  expected  economic  lifetime  of 
that  facility. 

(D)  A  description  and  assessment  of  the 
economic  impact  in  eastern  Idaho  of  other 
plans  at  the  Idaho  Palls  site  for  treatment 
and  long-term  storage  of  radioactive  waste, 
environmental  restoration,  and  other  large- 
scale  Department  of  Energy  projects  or  ac- 
tivities. 

(E)  A  determination  that  the  designated 
location  of  the  special  isotope  separation 
project  facility  is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
study  on  the  modernization  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex. 

(F)  A  determination  that  the  technology 
for  special  isotope  separation  is  fully  oper- 
ational and  meets  all  applicable  safety 
standards. 

(G)  Appropriate  documentation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  analyses  that  support  the 
determinations  required  by  subparagraphs 
(E)and(F). 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 

163.  after  line  6),  insert  the  following  new 

section: 

SKf  »:U  \IH)ITIONAI.  I'K<»TK«TI(»N  »»K  fl.ASSIKIKI) 
INKORM ATION  KROM  IIOSTII.K  INTKl- 
I.ICKNCK  A«TIVITIKS. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  classified  informa- 
tion which  is  inadvertently  or  deliberately 
disclosed  to  journalists  or  others  by  persons 
who  have  had  authorized  access  to  such  in- 


formation is  vulnerable  to  collection  by  hos- 
tile foreign  intelligence  operatives  while  it  is 
being  held  outside  Government  security 
protections. 

(b)  Report— The  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
such  other  appropriate  officer  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
related  to  the  issue  identified  in  subsection 
(a).  The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  consideration  of  the  likelihood  that 
the  places  of  business  of  journalists  and 
other  nongovernmental  organizations  may 
be  subject  to  electronic  or  other  surveillance 
by  hostile  intelligence  operatives:  and 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of  ad- 
dressing any  problem  identified  as  a  result 
of  the  consideration  of  the  matters  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Submission —The  report  required  by 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  be  provid- 
ed in  unclassified  form,  except  that  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  an  annex  classified  at 
the  appropriate  level. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163.  after  line  6).  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SK(  »;!l.  SKNSK  OK  «'on«;kkss  (on«  krnin<;  i»k- 
ci.assikication  uk  ci.as.sikikd  in- 
formation. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  take  all  reasonable 
measures  to  declassify  classified  material 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  Secretary  determines  is  no 
longer  required  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  to  be  protected  from  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163.  after  line  6).  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SKI .  Ml.  VAI.IK  KN(;INKKRIN(;  RKVIKW. 

(a)  Re«uirement.—(1)  Chapter  141  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S2JI(>.  Value  enKincerlnR  review 

••(a)  Re(juirement.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  requires  a  value  engineering  review  for 
each  of  the  following  types  of  contracts: 

•(1)  A  supply  and  service  contract  for  a 
major  weapon  system. 

■•(2)  A  construction  contract  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 

■•(b)  Limitation.— Subsection  (a)  shal".  not 
apply  to  the  following: 

■■(1)  Research  and  development  contracts 
that  do  not  involve  full  scale  development. 

"(2)  Engineering  services  contracts  with 
not-for-profit  or  nonprofit  organizations. 

"(3)  Personal  services  contracts. 

•■(4)  Contracts  providing  for  product  or 
component  improvement,  except  that  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  activities  under 
such  a  contract  that  do  not  relate  to  prod- 
uct or  component  improvement. 

"(5)  Contracts  for  commercial  products. 

"(6)  Incentive-type  construction  contracts. 
•(c)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
value  engineering  review  means  a  special- 
ized cost  control  technique  that  analyzes 
the  function  of  the  equipment,  supplies,  or 
construction  in  question  in  a  systematic  and 
creative  approach  for  the  purposes  of  iden- 
tifying and  focusing  on  unnecessarily  high 
costs  in  a  project  and  reducing  life-cycle 
costs  without  sacrificing  quality,  reliability, 
or  efficiency.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 


•2410.  Value  engineering  review.". 

(b)  Study  and  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  study  that  de- 
scribes the  results  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense value  engineering  program  and  tbe  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram. At  a  minimum,  the  report  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(A)  A  description  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  efforts  to  increase  contractor  par- 
ticipation in  the  value  engineering  program. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  20  largest  projects 
in  each  military  department  and  each  de- 
fense agency  that  were  conducted  by  con- 
tractors during  fiscal  year  1988  as  a  result  of 
value  engineering  reviews. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
value  engineering  accomplishments  in  the 
major  procurement  and  research  programs 
of  each  military  department  and  each  de- 
fense agency. 

(D)  A  description  of  the  20  largest  con- 
struction projects  in  each  military  depart- 
ment and  each  defense  agency  that  were 
conducted  during  fiscal  year  1988  as  a  result 
of  value  engineering  reviews. 

(E)  A  description  of  the  efforts  to  imp'.e- 
ment  the  standard  contained  in  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  that  requires  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  accept  or  reject  a 
contractor  proposal  for  a  contract  change 
(as  a  result  of  a  value  engineering  review) 
within  45  days  after  receipt  of  the  proposal, 
and  information  on  compliance  with  that 
standard  for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  and 
1988. 

(F)  A  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
contracts  entered  into  during  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988  that  fall  within  the  ex- 
ceptions contained  in  subsection  (b),  includ- 
ing the  dollar  amounts  of  those  contracts 
and  an  assessment  of  the  rationale  for.  and 
consequences  of.  those  exceptions. 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  28.  1989.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  study  re- 
quired by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Section  2410  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  para- 
graph 7  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 436,  said  amendments  are  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  are  not 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues this  final  en  bloc  amendment. 
The  amendment  contains  four  provi- 
sions, the  compromise  on  the  specia' 
isotope  separation  project  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bus- 
tamante], the  provision  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
on  the  protection  of  classified  infor- 
mation, the  provision  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dornan]  on 
classified   material,    and   the   amend- 
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BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Aspin],  the  gentleman 

Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  and 

Armed  Services  Committee  staff 

tlieir  work  on  a  compromise  on  my 

to  defer  the  decision  to 

$1  billion  special  isotope  separa- 

[  BIS]  plant  in  Idaho. 

a   time   of   constrained   defense 

_  when  funding  essential  activi- 

deep  our  Armed  Forces  ready  is 

,  we  cannot  justify  building  an 

facility  we  do  not  need. 
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of  Energy  decided  against 

ng  an  SIS  plutonium  production 
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uncertain. 

4   years   later,   when   we   can 
afford  it  and  when  we  don't  need 
can  we  justify  committing  a 
dollars     for     this     project? 
Rudman  has  cut  our  defense 
and  Energy  Secretary  Herring- 
said  that  we  are  awash  in  plu- 
We  have  signed  an  INF  Arms 
Treaty  which  will  expand  our 
extensive  plutonium  stockpile 
i  re  currently  negotiating  a  Strate- 
rms  Reduction  Treaty  which  will 
our  plutonium  stockpiles.  If  SIS 
I  lot  justified  4  years  ago  when  de- 
dollars    were    plentiful,    when 
was  no  arms  control  and  when 
less  Plutonium,  it  is  not  justi- 

lOW. 

the  compromise  worked  out 

the  committee,  no  construction 

can  be  spent  on  SIS  until  DOE 

lins  what  has  changed  since  1984 

justify  this  project.  This  compro- 

gives  Congress  an  opportunity  to 

the   SIS   project   before   con- 

and  avoid  the  possible  waste 

of  dollars. 
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I  urge  your  support  for  this  fiscally 
responsible  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
part  of  the  record  and  that  all  con- 
cerned parties  have  gotten  together 
and  reached  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  who  called  me  several 
times  because  of  his  interest  in  this 
issue. 

Now.  this  is  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween DOE.  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  and  the  in- 
terested parties  in  Idaho.  The  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  calls  for  a  study.  I 
understand  that  the  issue  is  resolved 
and  that  everybody  is  happy  with  it.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  understanding? 

D  1030 
Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  The  answer  is 
"Yes."    The    questions    that    I    have 
raised  will  be  answered  between  now 
and  March  1.  1989. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS]  who  was  a  very  instrumental 
person  in  getting  together  this  amend- 
ment which  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  crafting  this 
amendment.  We  feel  the  compromise 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
Idaho  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  I  think  that  the  solution  is 
something  that  will  resolve  many  of 
our  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante]  for  raising 
some  of  these  issues,  and  I  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]  and  his  staff,  and 
my  staff  during  the  course  of  these  ne- 
gotiations. I  think  we  have  something 
that  will  really  solve  our  problems. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  certainly  have 
no  obligation  on  this  side.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  this  was  part  of  the 
record,  that  this  was  an  agreement  of 
all  interested  parties  and  it  is  by  unan- 
imous consent  here.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Bustamante  amend- 
ment, which  would  postpone  the  commitment 
to  begin  construction  of  the  special  isotope 
separation  facility  in  Idaho. 

Our  Nation  already  posseses  the  capability 
to  produce  more  than  adequate  supplies  of 
plutonium  from  existing  production  reactors. 
Additional  supplies  of  plutonium  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  dismantling  of  more  than  400  war- 
heads soon  to  be  retired  under  the  terms  of 
the  INF  Treaty.  Clearly,  further  expansion  of 


production  capacity  is  unwarranted.  In  fact,  in 
explaining  the  decision  to  shutdown  an  exist- 
ing production  reactor,  Secretary  of  Energy 
John  Herrington  recently  said  "We're  awash 
in  plutonium.  We  have  more  plutonium  than 
we  need." 

We  must  prepare.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  future 
in  which  nuclear  weapons  will  be  significantly 
reduced  and  hopefully  eliminated.  Construc- 
tion of  the  SIS  is  inconsistent  with  both  our 
national  priorities  and  global  reality.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  the  Bustamante 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bustamante  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1989. 
The  Department  of  Energy  has  not  made  a 
convincing  argument  that  construction  of  the 
special  isotope  separation  facility  (SIS]  plant 
should  begin  in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  John  Herrington,  testified  re- 
cently that  "We  have  more  plutonium  than  we 
need."  In  light  of  the  current  plutonium  sur- 
plus, the  DOE  closed  a  plutonium  production 
reactor  at  Hanford,  WA,  in  February. 

The  DOE  justified  the  closure  of  the  N-reac- 
tor  at  Hanford  in  its  fiscal  year  1989  congres- 
sional budget  request  as  follows: 

Based  on  a  reduction  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  Defense  material  requirements, 
the  Department  of  Energy  is  recommending 
placement  of  the  N-reactor  at  Richland. 
WA.  in  a  -cold  standby"  status,  with  the  ca- 
pability to  restart  if  a  future  national  secu- 
rity need  develops. 

Under  these  circumstances,  starting  con- 
struction of  a  new  plutonium  plant  this  year  is 
not  justifiable,  especially  in  view  of  the  severe 
budget  constraints  we  are  facing. 

By  delaying  construction  for  1  year,  we 
would  not  compromise  national  security.  As 
reported  in  the  Washington  Post  on  February 
28,  1988: 

DOE  Undersecretary  Joseph  F.  Salgado 
conceded  that  a  two  year  moratorium  on 
plutonium  production  -would  not  have  a 
negative  impaci"  on  national  defen.se. 

If  the  DOE  demonstrates  a  clear  need  for 
the  SIS  plant  next  year,  we  could  approve 
construction  funds  at  that  time.  However,  to 
begin  construction  this  year  is  not  justified  and 
would  be  fiscally  irresponsible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Busta- 
mante amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Texas'  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  delay  funding  for  construction  of  a 
special  isotope  separation  plant  in  Idaho. 

The  Department  of  Energy  says  we  need  to 
spend  $1  billion  to  build  an  SIS  plant  that  will 
cost  approximately  S2  billion  to  operate  during 
its  expected  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
"surge  capacity"  to  produce  plutonium.  like 
some  Barbie  doll  manufacturer  getting  ready 
for  the  Christmas  rush. 

I  question  the  need  to  spend  this  much 
money  for  a  plutonium  surge  capacity  when 
Energy  Secretary  Herrington  admits  that  we 
are  already  "awash"  in  plutonium. 

This  program  is  not  needed  for  national  se- 
curity. It  is  little  more  than  a  plutonium  pork 
barrel  project. 


If  the  INF  and  START  Treaties  proceed  suc- 
cessfully, they  will  free  up  several  tons  of  old 
plutonium  for  use,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  an  SIS  facility  to  produce  new  plutonium. 
Let's  not  waste  $3  billion  on  plutonium  pork. 
Let's  vote  for  the  Bustamante  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Bustamante  amendment 
to  the  Defense  authorization  bill  to  defer  con- 
struction for  the  proposed  special  isotope  sep- 
aration [SIS]  facility  at  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
[INEL). 

DOE'S  plan  to  construct  a  $3-billion  facility 
using  new  technology  to  purify  stockpiled  plu- 
tonium makes  no  sense  given  that  current 
supplies  of  plutonium  are  adequate  for  our  de- 
fense needs.  tXDE  has  offered  vague  explana- 
tions regarding  future  plutonium  requirements 
in  lieu  of  rational  justification  for  building  this 
expensive  facility.  The  fact  is  that  plutonium 
surpluses  are  behind  DOE's  decisions  to 
close  down  the  N-reactor  at  Hanford  and  to 
convert  the  L-reactor  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant  to  produce  tritium.  And  the  surpluses  will 
grow  if  arms  control  negotiations  are  success- 
ful. We  simply  don't  need  this  facility  to  main- 
tain the  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  highly  questionable  justification  for  the 
SIS  facility  is  not  the  only  consideration.  Such 
facilities  have  been  the  source  of  dangerous 
levels  of  contamination  in  nearby  ground 
water  aquifers,  surface  water,  and  soil.  In  fact, 
DOE'S  environmental  track  record  leaves 
much  to  be  desired— contamination  at  DOE 
facilities  around  the  country  will  take  years 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  clean  up.  It  is  not 
only  important  to  defend  our  citizens  against 
risks  of  military  aggression,  but  also  from  risks 
to  human  health  from  environmental  contami- 
nation. Extensive  contamination  from  radionu- 
clides, heavy  metals,  and  organic  chemicals 
has  been  well  documented  at  DOE  production 
facilities.  Spending  priorities  should  reflect 
risk,  and  in  this  case,  massive  cleanup  efforts 
are  the  first  priority. 

Spending  S3  billion  on  a  frivolous  and  un- 
necessary program  like  the  SIS  facility,  at  a 
time  of  runaway  budget  deficits,  would  be  nei- 
ther wise  nor  prudent.  At  the  very  least,  we 
need  more  time  to  complete  assessments  of 
future  plutonium  requirements.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  Bus- 
tamante amendment,  which  would  tell  DOE 
"no"  on  SIS  construction  until  additional  anal- 
ysis of  the  project  has  been  completed. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  modified 
amendment  would  require  that  "value  engi- 
neering review"  be  conducted  to  reduce  costs 
on  most  major  DOD  contracts. 

This  amendment  would  apply  to  construc- 
tion contacts  over  $2  million  and  to  contracts 
for  major  weapons  systems.  Exceptions  would 
be  made  for  certain  types  of  contracts  that 
have  traditionally  been  viewed  by  the  DOD  as 
inappropriate  for  value  engineering  review.  It 
also  calls  for  a  study  and  report  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  DOD  that  would  review  DOD's 
value  engineering  program. 

As  you  know,  value  engineering  is  a  sys- 
tematic, multidisciplinary,  functional  method  of 
analyzing  a  project's  design  to  determine  how 
it  can  be  performed  at  the  lowest  possible 


cost  without  sacrificing  reliability,  quality,  or  ef- 
ficiency. Value  engineering  differs  from  other 
cost-reduction  techniques  because  it  achieves 
cost  savings  by  questioning  methods,  proc- 
esses, and  materials  that  have  been  used  for 
years.  Such  reviews  do  not  result  in  project 
delay,  because  they  typically  take  only  about 
40  hours  to  complete. 

Value  engineering  has  been  successfully 
employed  by  both  Government  and  private 
practitioners  of  the  technique.  In  fact,  a  GAO 
report  found  "convincing  evidence  that  value 
engineering  can  result  in  substantial  savings." 
On  what  seems  to  be  a  regular  basis,  news 
reports  reveal  massive  cost  overruns  on  DOD 
contracts,  contract  inefficiencies,  and  some- 
times, even  pure  contractual  fraud.  Just  last 
month,  on  April  21,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  the  advanced  cruise  missile  is  run- 
ning at  least  3  years  behind  schedule,  and  will 
cost  S7  billion  instead  of  the  intended  $5  bil- 
lion. This  is  $2  billion  that  could  easily  pay  for 
such  critical  necessities  as  child  care  facilities 
or  public  housing  units.  But  instead,  the  $2  bil- 
lion will  be  ending  up  in  the  wallets  of  major 
weapons  contractors. 

Chairman  Aspin  referred  to  this  situation  as 
a  procurement  disaster.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
unequivocally  insane  and  intolerable. 

A  1987  report  by  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management  found  that  value  engineer- 
ing review  has  become  increasingly  effective 
in  recent  years  at  reducing  costs.  But  most  of 
these  savings  have  been  from  the  DOD's  in- 
house  expenditures,  not  from  outside  contrac- 
tors, where  most  of  the  inefficiency  and  waste 
exists.  The  report  indicates  that  in  1986,  for 
example,  over  $1.8  billion  were  saved  by  DOD 
through  in-house  value  engineering.   At  the 
same  time,  unfortunately,  less  than  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  were  saved  through  such  review  of 
contracted  expenses.  In  two  fiscal  year  1984 
samplings  of  contracts  with  value  engineering 
incentive  clauses,  for  example,  only  3.2  per- 
cent and  3.1  percent  of  the  contractors  en- 
gaged in  value  engineering.  In  addition,  the 
report  cites  DOD  data  for  fiscal  year  1985 
which  shows  that  only  one-fourth  of  1 1 5  major 
weapons    programs    reported    savings    from 
value  engineering.  In  the  realm  of  construction 
projects,  it  states,  "that  DOD  saw  no  incentive 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  military  construction 
projects  if  there  was  adequate  project  fund- 
ing." This  blasphemous  attitude  cannot  coex- 
ist with  any  effort  to  efficiently  finance  a  coun- 
try, especially  when,  as  now,  we  face  a  severe 
budget  deficit.  The  potential  for  extensive  sav- 
ings as  a  result  of  value  engineering  is  tre- 
mendous, and  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  this 
proven  cost-cutting  technique. 

The  fact  that  value  engineering  works  can 
be  illustrated  by  its  successful  use  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  as  the  only  Fed- 
eral agency  legislatively  mandated  to  perform 
this  review.  EPA  has  reported  very  substantial 
savings  through  its  program,  to  the  impressive 
tune  of  $381  million  for  the  period  from  1981 
to  1984.  More  significantly,  the  EPA  is  pres- 
ently achieving  an  astounding  return  of  up  to 
$34  saved  for  every  S1  invested  in  value  engi- 
neering. 
A   34-to-1    ratio   of   savings   on   the   much 


larger  DOD  budget  for  major  contracts  would 
translate  to  an  absolutely  staggering  savings. 
It  is  a  degree  of  savings  which  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  forego. 

Among  the  merits  of  this  amendment  is  its 
scope:  it  is  nan^owly  tailored  to  the  greatest 
source  of  wasteful,  inefficient  expenditures.  It 
does  not  encompass  the  thousands  of  smaller 
DOD  contracts.  This  amendment  only  covers 
major  weapons  contracts  and  large  construc- 
tion contracts.  It  is  precisely  these  contracts 
which  are  regulariy  cited  as  offering  the  great- 
est potential  savings. 

Value  engineering  review  does  not  eliminate 
any  weapons  or  other  programs  which  have 
been  authorized,  but  it  does  cut  out  the  flack, 
the  excess,  and  the  poor  use  of  the  funds 
which  have  been  allocated  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram out.  It  is  the  Government's  way  to  be 
smart  shoppers,  and  to  get  the  most  out  of 
every  dollar.  It  is  clear  that  even  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment needs  some  consumer  protection  for 
its  own  benefit.  Value  engineering  would 
supply  this  by  simply  reviewing  contracts  to 
streamline  them  and  eliminating  any  unneces- 
sary costs.  "Competitiveness"  must  apply  to 
defense  contractors  just  as  it  must  apply  to 
other  American  businesses. 

To  reiterate,  this  amendment  only  covers 
major  weapons  contracts  and  large  construc- 
tion contracts,  and  therefore,  addresses  the 
largest  sources  of  savings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  much 
needed,  cost  cutting  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  submitting 
this  statement  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
Representative  Bustamante's  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1 989  House  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

This  year  is  the  wrong  time  to  tjegin  con- 
struction of  the  $1  billion  special  isotope  sep- 
aration [SIS]  plutonium  plant  at  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory  [INEL].  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  Troy  Wade  recently 
testified  that  "we  do  not  need  SIS  to  provide 
nuclear  material  in  the  near  term." 

The  SIS  plant  may  not  be  needed  in  the 
long  term  either,  because  the  plutonium  from 
weapons  dismantled  under  arms  control 
agreements  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  further  swelling  our 
current  plutonium  surplus. 

In  light  of  the  deficit  and  the  prospects  for 
new  arms  control  agreements,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  postpone  the  construction  of  SIS  for  1 
yea'  and  this  would  pose  no  threat  to  national 
security.  If  a  sudden  need  for  plutonium 
arises,  the  DOE  could  produce  the  necessary 
quantities  at  the  N  Reactor  in  Hanford,  WA. 
(X)E  is  currently  renovating  that  facility  and 
placing  it  in  standby  status  for  emergency  use 
at  a  cost  of  about  $100  million. 

Even  if  a  new  plutonium  producing  facility 
were  necessary,  SIS  would  be  the  wrong  one 
to  build.  As  the  DOE  stated  in  its  fiscal  year 
1985  congressional  budget  request: 


The  SIS  process  has  the  highest 
cost  •  •  *  of  the  various  methods  of  increas- 
ing productivity.  The  SIS  also  requires  the 
most  lead  time  and  is  the  most  technologi- 
cally uncertain. 
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!  upport  of  the  Bustamante  amendment. 
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CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provided  by  the  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
Wedniisday.  May  4,  1988.  under  para- 
graph 6  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 4  !6,  it  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
amenqment  No.  5  printed  in  section  2 
Report  100-590  offered  by 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
or  his  designee. 
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offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At  the 
division  A  (page  163.  after  line  6). 
he  following  new  title: 
TITLE  X-ADDITIONAL 

AUTHORIZATIONS 
OKI  (;  INTKKDKTION. 

PiocuREMENT.— ( 1 )  The  amount  provid- 
s  'ction  102(a)  for  procurement  of  air- 
f  )r  the  Navy  is  hereby  increased  by 
0(  O.OOO  of  which— 

S  JO.OOO.OOO  is  for  procurement  of  two 
a  rcraft:  and 

J  90.000.000  is  for  procurement  of  six 
helicopters. 

e  amount  provided  in  section  102(c) 

shipbuilding    and    conversion    for    the 

hereby  increased  by  $42,000,000  for 

of  six  Island-class  patrol  boats. 

amount  provided  in  section  102(d) 

otjier    procurement    for    the    Navy    is 

increased  by  $8,000,000  for  procure- 

■  secure  communications  equipment. 

iDT&E.— The    amount    provided    in 

201  for  research  development,  lest. 

e\;^luation  for  the  Army  is  hereby  in- 

by  $3,000,000. 

C|PERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE.— ( 1 )  The 

provided  in  section  301  for  oper- 
ind  maintenance  for  the  Army  is 
increased  by  $2,000,000. 

amount  provided  in  section  301 
and  maintenance  for  the  Navy 
increased  by  $120,000,000  for  drug 
interdfction  assistance,  of  which— 

(A)  1  60.000.000  shall  be  transferred  in  ac- 
cordar  ce  with  subsection  (d)(3):  and 

(B)  !  60.000.000  shall  l)e  used  to  defray  ex- 
penses of  Defense  drug  interdiction  assist- 
ance a  :tivities. 

(d)   ' 'RANSFERS  to  THE  COAST  GUARD.— (a) 

The  S  cretary  of  the  Navy  shall  loan  to  the 
Coast  juard  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  no 


^'he 
op(  ration  ; 


cost  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the  equipment 
.specified  in  suljsection  (a)  (other  than  the 
equipment  specified  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A)). 
which  shall  be  used  for  Coast  Guard  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  interdiction  of  the  trans- 
portation of  illegal  addictive  narcotics  into 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Upon  delivery  to  the  Navy  of  the  E-2C 
aircraft  authorized  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A). 
the  Secretary  shall  loan  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  at  no  cost  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  not  less  than  two  E-2C  air- 
craft in  the  current  inventory  of  the  Navy. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  trans- 
fer from  amounts  available  for  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal 
year  1989  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  to  the 
Coast  Guard  for  (A)  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  equipment  loaned  to 
the  Coast  Guard  under  this  section,  and  (B) 
other  Coast  Guard  operating  purposes  relat- 
ing to  the  interdiction  of  the  transportation 
of  illegal  addictive  narcotics  into  the  United 
Stales,  as  considered  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(e)  Limitation  of  Procurement.— 
Amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
procurement  for  fiscal  year  1989  or  any 
prior  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  for  equip- 
ment for  enhancement  of  authorized  drug 
enforcement  activities  under  subsection  (a) 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  if  the  equip- 
ment— 

(1)  is  fully  supportable  within  the  existing 
service  support  system  of  the  Department 
of  Defense:  and 

(2)  reasonably  relates  to  an  existing  mili- 
tary, war  reserve,  or  mobilization  require- 
ment. 

SKC.  IIMI2.  NAV^  l"KO<l  KKMKNT. 

(a)  Aviation  Spares.— The  amount  provid- 
ed in  section  102(a)  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  is  hereby  increased  by 
$120,000,000  for  procurement  of  aviation 
spares. 

(b)  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.— The 
amount  provided  in  section  102(c)  for  ship- 
building and  conversion  for  the  Navy  is 
hereby  increased  by  $125,000,000  for  the 
mine  countermeasures  (MCM)  ship  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  restore  $600  million  in  authori- 
zation that  has  been  cut  as  a  result  of 
the  actions  taken  on  funding  for  the 
SDI  Program.  This  add-back  would  be 
allocated  to  high  priority  programs 
that  the  House  can  and  should  sup- 
port. 

First.  $350  million  is  earmarked  for 
increased  efforts  in  the  war  against 
drugs.  Specifically.  $230  million  would 
go  for  the  procurement  of  items  that 
are  required  to  be  both  supportable 
within  the  existing  DOD  logistics 
system  and  for  which  there  are  exist- 
ing military  requirements.  In  this  in- 
stance, six  patrol  helicopters,  six 
patrol  craft  and  two  radar  aircraft 
would    be    procured.    The    remaining 


$120  million  would  go  to  the  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  account  to 
help  offset  increased  DOD  costs  and 
Coast  Guard  involvement  in  drug 
interdiction  efforts. 

Second,  the  remaining  $250  million 
would  be  used  to  enhance  sustainabil- 
ity  with  the  procurement  of  needed 
naval  aircraft  spares,  to  strengthen 
our  antimine  warfare  capabilities  and 
to  improve  our  military  equipment 
test  and  operational  analysis  program, 
the  Army's  Development  and  Employ- 
ment Agency. 

As  my  colleagues  will  note,  these  are 
bread  and  butter  items— basic  essen- 
tials—that strengthen  our  convention- 
al force  posture.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  problem 
with  most  of  the  add-backs.  but  I  do 
have  an  amendment  that  I  believe  has 
been  furnished. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DICKINSON  TO  THE 
amendment  offered  by  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to 
the  amendmt^nt  offori^d  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At 
the  end  of  the  Aspin  amendment  add  the 
following  new  .sections: 

SKC.  IIHI!.  I  SK  (»K  MIMKII  HUH  KS  KOII  INTKIJIUC- 
riON  *)V  NMMO'IKS  AT  I  MTKlt 
STVTKS  ItOKKKK.S. 

(a)  General  Requirement.— 

(1)  Authority  to  locate,  pursue,  and 
seize  aircraft  and  vessels.— Within  30  days 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  sh.ill  deploy  equipment  and 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  .sufficient  to 
halt  the  unlawful  penetration  of  United 
States  borders  by  airrraft  and  vessels  carry- 
ing narcotics.  Such  equipment  and  person- 
nel shall  be  u.sed  to  locate,  pursue,  and  seize 
such  v(\ssels  and  aircraft  and  to  arrest  their 
crews.  Military  personnel  may  not  make  ar- 
rests of  crew  members  of  any  such  aircraft 
or  ve.ssels  after  the  rrew  members  have  de- 
parted the  aircraft  or  ve.s.sels.  unless  the 
military  personnel  are  in  hot  pursuit. 

(2)  Radar  coverac.e.- As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  deploy  radar  air- 
craft in  sufficient  nimibers  .so  that  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  there  is  continuous 
aerial  radar  coverage  of  the  southern  border 
of  the  United  Stales. 

(3)  Pursuit  aircraft— The  President  also 
shall  deploy  sufficient  numbers  of  rotor 
wing  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  to  pursue  and 
seize  intruding  aircraft  detected  by  the 
radar  aircraft  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 
The  President  shall  use  personnel  and 
equipment  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Ser\ice  and  the  Coas-  Guard  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  this  paragniph. 


(4)  Use  of  national  guard  and  reserves.— 
In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
use  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves.  The  tours  of  such  members  shall 
correspond  to  their  training  commitments 
and  shall  be  considered  to  be  within  their 
mission.  The  President  shall  withhold  Fed- 
eral funding  from  any  National  Guard  unit 
whose  State  commander  does  not  cooperate 
with  the  drug  interdiction  program  required 
by  this  Act. 

(5)  Expenses.— The  expenses  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(b)  45-Day  Deadline.— The  President  shall 
substantially  halt  the  unlawful  penetration 
of  United  States  borders  by  aircraft  and  ves- 
sels carrying  narcotics  within  45  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Report.— As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  report  to  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  effect  on  military  readiness  of  the 
drug  interdiction  program  required  by  this 
Act  and  the  costs  in  the  areas  of  procure- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance,  and  per- 
sonnel which  are  necessary  to  restore  readi- 
ness to  the  level  existing  before  commence- 
ment of  such  program. 

(2)  The  number  of  aircraft,  vessels,  and 
persons  interdicted  during  the  operation  of 
the  drug  interdiction  program  and  the 
number  of  arrests  and  convictions  resulting 
from  such  program. 

(3)  Recommendations  for  any  changes  in 
existing  law  that  may  be  necessary  to  more 
efficiently  carry  out  this  program. 

(d)  Request  for  Funding.— Within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
quest for— 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  funds  spent  as  a  result 
of  the  drug  interdiction  program  required 
by  this  Act:  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  needed  to  contin- 
ue operation  of  the  program  through  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989. 

Such  request  shall  include  amounts  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  readiness  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  the  level  existing  before  com- 
mencement of  the  program. 

(e)  Budget  Requests.— Beginning  with  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  submit  in  his  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  request  for  funds  for  the 
drug  interdiction  program  required  by  this 
Act  in  the  form  of  a  separate  budget  func- 
tion. 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  $90,000,000  ■  and 
insert  ••$125.000.000'.  and  strike  'two'  and 
inse/t  'three." 

On  page  1.  line  12.  strike  ■•$42.000.000" 
and  insert  -$70.000.000 ".  and  strike  six" 
and  insert  "ten." 

On  page  1.  line  15.  strike  ■$8,000,000"  and 
insert  •$25,000,000." 

On  page  1.  after  line  16.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(4)  the  amount  provided  in  section  102(d) 
for  Navy  other  procurement  is  hereby  in- 
creased by  $45,000,000  for  procurement  of 
two  aerostat  radar  surveillance  systems.  On 
\     p.  3.  strike  lines  21-24. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 


Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  reserves  a  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes and  a  Member  in  opposition  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  has 
been  offered,  and  I  understand  the 
point  of  order  will  be  raised  against 
this  amendment,  which  I  think  is  a 
dreadful  shame,  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  offering  an 
amendment  that  adds  back  some 
budget  authority  stricken  from  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  budget  au- 
thority as  recently  as  yesterday  that 
goes  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  something  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson]  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  and  myself  have  been  work- 
ing on  all  year  and  were  prevented  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  from  offering 
to  this  bill.  What  they  are  doing  with 
this  amendment  is  to  strike  forward 
and  add  back  $600  million  in  money 
for  the  Coast  Guard  to  buy  E-2C  and 
helicopter  equipment  for  drug  inter- 
diction, a  problem  that  on  our  south- 
ern borders  is  just  a  sieve  of  cocaine 
and  heroin  coming  over  unchallenged 
every  night. 

The  Hunter-Robinson-Davis  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  to  the 
amendment,  that  is  going  to  have  a 
point  of  order  against  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  is  very  simply  this:  We 
want  to  direct  the  President  to  bring 
all  of  the  military  in,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Reserves  who 
are  spending  thousands  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  flying  hours  on  our  south- 
ern borders  punching  holes  in  the 
skies   training   when   they,   the   drug 

dealers  are  causing 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
it  does  not  come  out  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It 
does  come  out  of  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  I  will  not  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  declines  to 
yield. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Davis]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  continue,  and  I  think 
maybe    the    interruptions    sometimes 


are  motivated  otherwise,  but  I  would 
simply  say  to  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 
What  is  wrong  with  an  amendment 
that  passed  this  House  2  years  ago,  233 
to  177?  Why  does  the  other  side  con- 
tinue to  resist  this  amendment? 

I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  point  of 
order  made  that  the  amendment  is 
permanent,  and  I  simply  say  we  will 
just  make  it  for  next  year,  that  is  all 
right,  we  will  make  an  amendment  on 
its  face,  and  that  probably  will  be  dis- 
allowed. They  are  going  in  the  right 
direction.  The  other  side  wants  to  do 
something  about  this. 

Our  sponsors  are  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  We  simply  want  to  bring  the 
front  lines  into  this  battle  against  that 
poison  coming  across  our  borders. 
When  you  have  a  war,  who  do  you  call 
in  to  fight  the  war?  You  call  the  mili- 
tary in. 

I  was  an  airborne  CIC  officer,  and  I 
understand  how  it  can  be  done  and 
easily  how  it  will  be  done  if  we  simply 
direct  the  President  to  enter  the 
armed  services  fully  into  this  battle 
against  drugs.  No  one  can  argue  that 
point.  No  one  can  say  "No.  We  cannot 
do  that  on  a  technical  point  of  order." 
You  must  accept  this  amendment,  and 
we  beg  you,  on  the  other  side,  to 
accept  this  amendment.  If  you  do  not 
like  it,  if  you  want  to  modify  it,  if  you 
want  to  take  it  out  in  conference  com- 
mittee, that  is  your  right,  but  for  gosh 
sakes,  for  the  kids  of  America,  let  us 
get  the  military  in  the  battle. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis] 
said.  I  want  to  have  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Robinson],  my  friend,  because  he 
is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  has  been 
before  every  Member  of  the  House. 
Every  Member  has  had  chances  to 
read  the  amendment.  They  have  had 
"Dear  Colleague"  letters.  They  voted 
overwhelmingly  2  years  ago  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  precisely  as  it  appears 
before  the  House  today,  and  it  would 
be  a  true  disservice  to  those  people 
who  are  trying  to  interdict  narcotics 
coming  across  our  international  bor- 
ders to  disallow  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Robinson]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  make  a  couple  of  relevant 
points.  No.  1.  both  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]  and  I  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
We  put  the  committee  on  notice  that 
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w4uld  be  going  to  the  Committee 

pjules   for   the   Hunter-Robinson- 

.  „  bill  once  again.  We  were  denied 

amendment  by  the  Committee  on 


ijiderstand   now   that   this   next 

offered  by  the  gentleman 

Wisconsin     [Mr.    Aspin],     the 
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motivation  is  to  stop  drugs  from 
into  this  country  and  ruining 

fabric  of  our  children.  It  is 

.0  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 

to  stop  the  drug  cartel. 

HUNTER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Aspin].  the  chairman 

committee,   if   he   would   not 

us  to  make  this  amendment  in 

if  he  has  any  objections  from  a 

standjKjint,   if  I  could 

._   attention  of   the   gentleman 

Wisconsin,  could  we  make  this 

in  order?  I  would  ask  the 

from  Wisconsin,  my  chair- 

for  a  1-year  period.  The  chair- 

lad  no  problem  with  me  offering 

.  the  floor  when  we  talked  about 

committee,  and  I  would  like  to 

permission  to  revise   this  to 

it   a    1-year   amendment   so   it 

be  in  order. 

ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 

MrJ  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happ  '  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisc(  nsin 
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ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
problems    with    this    amend- 
and  the  difficulty  is  that  we  are 
,  with  the  drug  issue  piece  meal. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
Dickenson]  has  expired, 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
.  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
rentleman   from   Florida  who   is 
important  on  this  issue,   and  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
AuCoiN]  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
to  bring  this  drug  issue  into  this 
n   this   amendment.    He    is   the 
who  is  behind  it  on  our  side, 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
on  the  other  side  that  this 
1  ght  that  the  people  who  are  rais- 
issue  have  with  the  Commit- 
Rules,  because  it  was  ruled  that 
amendments  were  not  going  to 
offered  to  this  bill  because  we  have 
bill  coming  up  in  which  we 
to  deal  not  just  with  the  military 
of  it  but  the  whole  panoply  of 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  not 
;,he  Pentagon  but  all  parts  of  the 
Government. 

order  to  deal  with  a  comprehen- 

piece  of  legislation  having  to  do 

drugs,  we  do  not  want  to  deal 

it  piecemeal,  a  little  bit  here,  a 

bit  there. 
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I  just  want  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  was  ruled  out 
of  order  not  because  of  prejudging  the 
substance  of  it  but  only  on  the  orderly 
process,  that  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here  are  not  the  issues  raised  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 
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There  will  be  a  forum  for  it.  In  fact, 
we  are  going  to  hold  hearings  begin- 
ning next  week  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this  subject  and  there 
will  be  another  bill  coming  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  and  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  a  brief  colloquy. 

I  note  the  gentlemen's  amendment 
would  specify  in  detail  what  equip- 
ment would  be  purchased  with  the 
$350  million  to  be  provided.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  this  listing  was  not  re- 
viewed by  all  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  that  the  possibility  could 
exist  that  other  Coast  Guard  spending 
options  may  be  more  effective  in  con- 
ducting the  drug  war. 

I  would  ask  for  the  distinguished 
chairman's  assurance  that,  when  he 
goes  to  conference  with  the  other 
body,  he  will  do  his  best  to  authorize 
these  sums  only  for  the  two  major 
Coast  Guard  appropriations  ac- 
counts—-Operations"  and  "Acquisi- 
tion, Construction,  and  Improve- 
ments," to  afford  greater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  that  greater  flexibility  is  de- 
sirable to  provide  the  most  effective 
use  of  these  limited  drug  war  funds. 
The  gentleman  has  my  assurance  that 
we  will  work  toward  this  end  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  for  his  efforts  on  this, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  I 
commend  most  of  the  people  on  the 
Republican  side  on  this  issue. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  insist  upon  my 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point 
out  that  the  problem  with  the  amend- 
ment, I  raise  the  point  of  order  first  of 
all  that  the  bill  we  are  dealing  with  is 
a  1-year  authorization  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 


California     [Mr.     Hunter],     in     fact 
changes  permanent  law. 

Second,  there  is  a  section  under  the 
amendment,  section  B  of  the  bill  that 
goes  well  beyond  drug  interdiction. 

It  says  that  the  President  shall  sub- 
stantially halt  the  unlawful  penetra- 
tion of  U.S.  borders  by  aircraft,  ves- 
sels, carrying  narcotics  within  45  days 
of  the  date  of  enactment.  That  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  bill.  The  bill 
here  deals  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment assets,  and  this  deals  well 
beyond  that.  It  goes  beyond  the  De- 
fense Department  assets. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  recognized 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  subsequently  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  who  are  the 
prime  movers  of  this  amendment,  if  I 
might  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  does  not 
desire  to  be  heard,  the  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Davis]  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  his  recognition. 

Yes.  it  is  flawed.  Yes.  it  does  say  per- 
manent law.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  permanent  law  except  we  have 
tripped  over  a  minor  technicality  that 
is  going  to  have  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  declared  out  of  order 
probably  triggering  us  to  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  and  get  a  roUcall 
on  that.  I  suppose,  and  make  that  the 
rollcall  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

America  is  not  going  to  understand. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  doing 
here.  America  only  wants  this  amend- 
ment to  be  adopted.  They  want  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted  because 
they  want  the  military  involved  in 
stopping  drug  traffic. 

So  my  question  to  you  is,  and  we 
would  ask  the  Chair,  and  we  would  ask 
the  Parliamentarian  if  we  can  amend 
on  its  face,  parliamentary  question, 
can  we  amend  on  its  face  the  objec- 
tionable provision  that  it  is  a  mul- 
tiyear  authorization  to  the  President 
and  make  it  only  for  the  life  of  the 
bill.  1  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  Chair  will 
rule  on  any  other  amendment  that 
might  be  submitted,  but  we  are  deal- 
ing with  this  one  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Fine. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  other  Member  desire  to  be  heard 
on  a  point  of  order? 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  No.  I  just 
think,  I  understand  the  point  of  order 
and  I  understand  the  rule  of  law,  so  we 
will  probably  have  to  succumb  to  the 
rule  of  law  because  we  are  a  House  of 
law,  and  we  are  a  House  of  rules  de- 
spite what  happened  last  night. 

Nevertheless,  I  simply  say  that  we 
indeed  should  have  this  amendment, 
and  I  think  that  the  point  of  order 
raised  is  so  technically  minor  that  the 
chairman  does  himself  well  if  he  re- 
moves his  objection  and  we  go  forward 
with  this  minor  point  of  order  and  cor- 
rect it  as  we  have  so  many  times  in  the 
conference  committee  or  in  the  enroll- 
ing and  engrossing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  desire  to  be  heard  further  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Only  to  make  the  point 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Davis]  that  this  issue  is 
going  to  be  debated,  it  is  going  to  be 
debated  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  is  going  to  be  debated 
on  the  floor.  We  are  going  to  deal  with 
it  as  part  of  the  drug  package  which  is 
coming  later. 

The  House,  the  Rules  Committee  de- 
cided that  for  purposes  of  comprehen- 
sion and  coherence  that  it  would  be 
better  to  deal  with  a  total  drug  pack- 
age, with  all  of  the  parts  on  the  table 
before  we  dealt  with  individual  parts 
and,  therefore,  ruled  out  using  this  bill 
as  a  vehicle  for  getting  involved  in  the 
issue  of  the  U.S.  military  dealing  with 
the  drug  problem.  There  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  all  Members  to  be  con- 
cerned with  that  issue  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  other  Member  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  is 
recognized  to  speak  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
think  this  point  of  order  is  indeed  re- 
grettable. This  House  has  passed  on 
this  issue  many  times.  We  voted  to  get 
the  military  involved  on  an  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  back  in  the  early 
1980's.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  has  been  very  active 
and  has  submitted  amendments  on 
this,  and  the  present  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  been  very  active  in 
this  area,  and  this  House  has  spoken 
many  times. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  is  absolutely  correct,  there  are 
a  lot  of  drug  bills  being  crafted  around 
the  House,  one  that  I  have  already 
filed  that  has  almost  150  cosponsors 
after  only  being  filed  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  However,  what  we  have  here  is 
a  situation  that  is  such  a  dire  emer- 
gency that  I  think  for  us  to  delay  or 
pass  one  single  opportunity  to  hit  a 
lethal  blow  at  the  illegal  drug  trade 


coming  into  this  country  is  quite  re- 
grettable. 

I  can  anticipate  how  the  Chair  is 
going  to  rule.  I  wish  that  this  would 
not  be  the  case.  I  wish  this  point  of 
order  had  not  been  raised. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  desire  to  be  heard  further  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  respond  to  the  points  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw].  If  we 
vote  on  this  amendment  today  it  does 
not  mean  that  it  happens.  We  have  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Senate  has  not  passed  their  authoriza- 
tion bill.  They  are  going  to  postpone  it 
until  they  do  the  INF  Treaty.  Then  we 
have  to  go  to  conference,  et  cetera. 

Dealing  with  this  issue  in  the  drug 
bill  that  comes  later  will  mean  faster 
action  on  this  bill  than  putting  it  into 
the  authorization  bill.  We  will  deal 
with  this  action  a  lot  quicker,  even 
though  we  in  the  House  are  dealing 
with  it  next  because  the  Senate  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  this 
action  in  terms  of  the  authorization 
bill.  There  will  not  be  any  delay  by 
postponing,  by  not  voting  on  this 
issue,  in  other  words,  taking  a  decision 
not  to  vote  on  this  issue  here  and  de- 
ciding to  vote  on  it  later. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  know  how  many  trains  are  leaving 
the  station  or  when  they  are  going  to 
be  leaving.  We  would  like  to  know  on 
this  side  when  is  this  bipartisan  drug 
bill  going  to  emerge  and  what  action  is 
being  taken  here  in  the  Capitol  to  get 
it  moving? 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  vast  experience  and  I  know  of 
his  personal  feelings  with  regard  to 
this  problem,  which  are  certainly  in 
harmony  with  mine  and  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  We 
have  constantly  had  problems  with 
this  particular  issue  in  dealing  with 
the  other  body.  However,  they  have 
not  been  cooperative.  We  would  have 

had  this  impediment  to  military  in- 
volvement removed  from  the  law  5  or 

6  years  ago  had  this  body  had  its  say. 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

demand  regular  order. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Instead,  the  Senate  con- 
tinues to  block  our  efforts. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  right 

about  that. 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

demand  the  regular  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

gentleman      from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 

Aspin]   is  recognized  to  be  heard  on 

the  point  of  order. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
is  we  are  not  losing  any  time  by  not 
dealing  with  this  issue  here,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Speaker  to  move 
the  package  and  to  move  it  very  quick- 
ly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  the  regular  order.  I  believe  it 
is  now  in  order  for  the  Chair  to  rule 
on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  makes  a  very  good  point, 
and  the  Chair  is  attempting  to  main- 
tain regular  order.  But  any  Member 
who  would  like  to  address  himself  to 
the  point  of  order  should  address  the 
Chair  and  not  have  a  debate  or  collo- 
quy between  Members  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter]  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman  from 
California  briefly  and  then  the  Chair 
is  prepared  to  rule. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  to  urge  his  point  of  order  and 
to  demand  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  all  of  the  drug 
provisions  were  stricken  by  the  Rules 
Committee  from  consideration  on  the 
House  floor.  Apparently  this  provision 
that  the  chairman  offered  was  not 
stricken,  it  was  made  in  order,  so  we 
did  not  eliminate  all  of  the  drug  provi- 
sions. We  kept  one  of  them  in. 

The  statement  that  was  made  on  the 
House  floor  yesterday  is  what  do  you 
want,  star  wars  or  drug  wars.  This  pro- 
vision was  used  in  a  political  way  by 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  try  to 
make  a  point.  When  we  called  their 
raise  and  we  raised  them  one,  they  are 
folding  on  this. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  has  been 
voted  on  by  the  full  House,  passed 
overwhelmingly.  We  have  today  five 
or  six  drug  planes  an  hour  penetrating 
the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States  carrying  cocaine  to  America's 
children. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  gentleman  he 
is  not  addressing  the  point  of  order. 
We  are  not  debating  the  issue,  we  are 
addressing  the  point  of  order.  The 
Chair  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man if  he  would  like  to  address  his  re- 
marks to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Chair's  admonition,  and 
my  only  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
point  of  order  is  I  hope  the  Chairman 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  sentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
RoBii  son]  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentkman    from    Arkansas    is    recog- 


nized 
Mr 
had 


ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
date  certain   deadline   for  all 
amendments  to  the  DOD  bill  to  be 
subm  tted  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Par  iamentary  inquiry,  was  the 
Aspin  amendment  submitted  to  meet 
the  d  'adline  initially  when  we  all  had 
to  at|de  by   the  rules  to  bring  any 

to  this  floor? 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

cannot    answer    that    inquiry. 

s  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

ROBINSON.    Further    parlia- 

inquiry  and  point  of  order.  It 

to  me  that  we  are  doing  now 

\Jhat  the  chairman  said  we  were 

„  to  do,  and  that  is  piecemeal 

bill  together.   I   think   if  the 

has  a  right  to  allow  some  of 

filiends  to  piecemeal  somewhat  a 

interdiction     bill,     then     this 

Robinson-Davis,  certainly  the 

would   agree   would    have   the 

right    to    go    in    and    interdict 
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allow  us  to  cure  the  defect  that 
pointed  out  in  this  particular 


at  ide 
amen  Iment 

The 
Chair 
That 

Mr. 
mentlry 
seems 
just 

not  gfting 
a  drig 
chairfian 
his 
drug 
Hunttr 
Chair 
same 
drugs 

Mr 
Chaiitnan. 

Th(   CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Mr.    BADHAM.    Parliamentary    in- 
quiry Mr.  Chairman. 

Th<  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
evide  it  that  this  is  turning  into  a 
debate,  and  the  only  question  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  now  is 
whetl  ler  or  not  this  amendment  to  the 
amertment  is  germane.  The  Chair  is 
to  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  California 
Badham]  desire  to  be  heard  on 
of  order? 


AuCOIN.    Regular   order,    Mr. 


p  )int  I 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

BADHAM.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
1  parliamentary  inquiry. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

BADHAM.   Mr.   Chairman,   my 

parliimentary  inquiry  is  that  allusion 

nade  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a 

dead  ine  for  submitting  amendments. 

lot  true  that  there  was  no  dead- 

1  or  submitting  amendments? 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 

be   a  question  the   gentleman 

have  to  ask  the  Rules  Commit- 


BADHAM.  I  tried,  Mr.  Chair- 
Lord  knows  I  tried. 
Thfe  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gra-!  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  is  not  pre- 
pare I  to  rule  on  that  question. 

Th  *  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the 
poin   of  order. 


The  Chair  has  examined  both  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and 
the  amendment  itself,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AsprN] 
very  clearly  points  out,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  now  pending 
on  which  a  point  of  order  has  been 
raised  is  very  clearly  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  original  amendment.  Therefore, 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment until  we  have  a  chance  to  see  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  reserves  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At 
the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SK«  .  llMl.t.  I  SK  OK  AKMKI)  KURCKS  ViW  INTKKIHC- 
TION  i>V  NAIM'OTHS  AT  INITKI* 
STATKS  KOIJOKKS. 

(a)  General  Requirement.— 

(1)  Authority  to  locate,  pursue,  and 
SEIZE  AIRCRAFT  AND  VESSELS.— Within  30  da.vs 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  deploy  equipment  and 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  sufficient  to 
halt  the  unlawful  penetration  of  United, 
States  borders  by  aircraft  and  vessels  carry- 
ing narcotics.  Such  equipment  and  person- 
nel shall  be  used  to  locate,  pursue,  and  seize 
such  vessels  and  aircraft  and  to  arrest  their 
crews.  Military  personnel  may  not  make  ar- 
rests of  crew  members  of  any  such  aircraft 
or  vessels  after  the  crew  members  have  de- 
parted the  aircraft  or  vessels,  unless  the 
military  personnel  are  in  hot  pursuit. 

(2)  Radar  coverage.— As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  deploy  radar  air- 
craft in  sufficient  numbers  so  that  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  there  is  continuous 
aerial  radar  coverage  of  the  southern  border 
of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Pursuit  aircraft.— The  President  also 
shall  deploy  sufficient  numbers  of  rotor 
wing  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  to  pursue  and 
seize  intruding  aircraft  detected  by  the 
radar  aircraft  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 
The  President  shall  use  personnel  and 
equipment  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  this  paragraph. 

(4)  Use  of  national  guard  and  reserves.— 
In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
use  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves.  The  tours  of  such  members  shall 
correspond  to  their  training  commitments 
and  shall  be  considered  to  be  within  their 
mission.  The  President  shall  withhold  Fed- 
eral funding  from  any  National  Guard  unit 
whose  State  commander  does  not  cooperate 
with  the  drug  interdiction  program  required 
by  this  Act. 

(5)  Expenses.— The  expenses  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 


<b)  45-Day  Deadline.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  substantially  halt  the  unlaw- 
ful penetration  of  United  States  borders  by 
aircraft  and  vessels  carrying  narcotics 
within  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Report.— As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  report  to  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  effect  on  military  readiness  of  the 
drug  interdiction  program  required  by  this 
Act  and  the  costs  in  the  areas  of  procure- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance,  and  per- 
sonnel which  are  necessary  to  restore  readi- 
ness to  the  level  existing  before  commence- 
ment of  such  program. 

(2)  The  number  of  aircraft,  vessels,  and 
persons  interdicted  during  the  operation  of 
the  drug  interdiction  program  and  the 
number  of  arrest  and  convictions  resulting 
from  such  program. 

(3)  Recommendations  for  any  changes  in 
existing  law  that  may  be  neces-sary  to  more 
efficiently  carry  out  this  program. 

(d)  Request  for  Funding.— Within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
quest for— 

(1)  the  amount  of  funds  spent  as  a  re.sult 
of  the  drug  interdiction  program  required 
by  this  Act:  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  needed  to  contin- 
ue operation  of  the  program  through  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989. 

Such  reque-st  shall  include  amounts  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  readiness  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  the  level  existing  before  com- 
mencement of  the  program. 

(e)  Budget  Requests.— The  President 
shall  submit  in  his  budget  for  fi.scal  year 
1990  for  the  Department  of  Defen.se  a  re- 
quest for  funds  for  the  drug  interdiction 
program  required  by  this  Act  in  the  form  of 
a  separate  budget  function. 

(f)  This  section  shall  expire  on  September 
30.  1989. 

On  page  1.  line  6.  .strike  ••$90.000.000"  and 
insert  $125.000. 000".  and  strike  -two'  and 
insert  ■three". 

On  page  1.  line  12.  .strike  $42.000.000 " 
and  insert  $70,000,000".  and  strike  -six" 
and  insert   "ten". 

On  page  1.  line  15.  .strike  $8,000,000  and 
in.sert  $25,000,000. 

On  page  1.  after  line  16,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(4)  The  amount  provided  in  .section  102(d) 
for  Navy  other  procurement  is  hereby  in- 
crea.sed  by  $45,000,000  for  procurement  of 
two  aerostat  radar  surveillance  systems. 

On  page  3.  strike  lines  21-24. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  completed  reading  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  insist  on  his  point  of  order  or 
reserve  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
still  looking  at  it  to  see  whether  it  is 
germane. 

We  still  want  to  reserve  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin)  reserves  his  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  in  op- 
position to  the  point  of  order  that  was 
made  on  the  initial  amendment  that  it 
was  permanent  law  and  it  exceeded 
the  1  year  of  the  bill,  this  amendment 
simply  changes  the  time  so  that  in- 
stead of  being  permanent  law  it  con- 
forms to  the  objection  previously 
raised.  The  amendment  covers  only  1 
year,  the  life  of  this  bill.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  conform  it  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection previously  raised. 

For  that  reason  we  think  that  it  is  in 
order  on  the  points  of  objection  raised 
before  and  we  would  urge  the  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  gentleman's 
reservation  of  the  point  of  order,  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  two  matters.  One  is  the  lan- 
guage relative  to  posse  comitatus. 
That  is  a  matter  which  is  not  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  It  belongs 
in  a  manner  of  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  therefore 
is  not  within  the  course  or  scope  of 
the  gentleman's  original  amendment, 
which  simply  increases  an  authoriza- 
tion and  changes  a  number  relevant  to 
procurements  for  services  and  materiel 
for  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  there  is  an 
additional  section  in  the  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  discretionary  au- 
thority that  a  commander  may  have 
with  the  peculiar  level  of  activities  of 
the  National  Guard,  reverting  that  au- 
thority back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Clearly  that  is  a  matter  that  is 
beyond  the  scope  and  course  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin's  original 
amendment. 


Therefore,  although  the  intention 
clearly  by  the  offerers  is  clear  in  what 
they  seek,  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama's  efforts  are  pecu- 
liarly beyond  the  course  and  scope  of 
the  amendment  originally  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
that  the  point  of  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  assert  should  in  fact  be 
upheld  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  point  out  that  the  problem  that 
we  are  having  with  the  germaneness 
here  is  the  exact  problem  that  we 
have  with  trying  to  deal  with  this 
issue  on  this  bill.  We  could  possibly  at 
the  end  of  the  day  here  end  up  with 
an  amendment  that  is  germane  to  this 
bill.  We  will  raise  other  points  of 
order,  the  gentleman  will  correct  it;  we 
will  go  back  and  try  it  again;  and  so 
forth. 

Eventually  we  may  end  up  with  an 
amendment  which  is  germane  to  this 
bill  at  this  time,  but  it  is  not  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  drug  problem 
and  it  is  going  to  knock  out  some  of 
the  provisions  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]  had  in 
his  amendment.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  Hunter 
amendment  in  this  bill,  the  Hunter- 
Robinson  amendment  in  this  bill  be- 
cause in  order  to  get  the  thing  ger- 
mane to  this  bill  we  are  going  to  have 
to  alter  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  are 
going  to  end  up  not  doing  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  would  want  to 
do. 

We  are  still  having  a  look  at  the 
problem  and  see  whether  in  fact  we 
can  make  it  an  amendment  that  is  ger- 
mane. But  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
trying  to  force  something  in  here 
which  should  not  be  forced  because  we 
are  going  to  end  up  doing  something 
that  does  not  make  any  sense  and  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it 
in  a  comprehensive  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  knows 
that  his  colleague  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  investigating  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  people  on  the  investi- 
gating subcommittee,  the  chairman 
and  I  are  all  committed  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  this  issue  of  the  use  of 
the  military  in  the  drug  interdiction 
problem.  It  is  a  complicated  issue  and 
a  very,  very  important  issue  and  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  dealt  with  by 
trying  to  force  an  amendment.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  strike  several  other 
parts  of  it,  I  would  guess,  in  order  to 
make  it  germane.  We  are  going  to  end 
up  with  something  that  is  not  going  to 
do  the  job  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  it  in  the  regular  order  anyway. 

Mr.    DICKINSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying.  It  was  not  my 
intent  or  desire  to  prolong  discussion 
on  the  bill.  Let  me  just  say  in  response 
to  the  points  that  the  gentleman 
raised,  however,  that  I  recognize  there 
will  be  a  separate  drug  bill  on  which 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  all  of  these  matters.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  have  come  up  if  the 
chairman  had  not  agreed  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin] 
to  take  a  certain  amount  of  the  SDI 
money  and  plug  it  into  the  add-back 
package  for  drug  interdiction. 

If  that  had  not  been  in  order,  this 
amendment  would  not  have  come  up. 

So  for  that  reason  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  thought  "well,  if  that  is 
going  to  be  made  in  order  we  think  our 
amendment  should  be  made  in  order." 
I  am  sorry  it  came  up,  too.  I  would 
rather  it  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business.  But  since  it 
was  not,  since  the  other  drug  interdic- 
tion money  was  injected,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  felt  it  was  only  fair 
that  their  amendment  be  considered. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  reclaim  my  time 
and  let  me  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  that  what  we  were  deal- 
ing with  in  this  bill  and  what  we  dealt 
with  in  the  add-back  amendments  was 
money  allocated  for  certain  kinds  of 
pieces  of  equipment.  And  in  our  add- 
back  package  we  had  350  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  equipment  that  could  be 
used  for  drug  interdiction.  The  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  when  we  came  on 
the  floor  this  morning,  had  an  amend- 
ment that  would  add  another  $125  mil- 
lion. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama's 
amendment  was  certainly  consistent 
and  within  the  purview  of  this  com- 
mittee; it  was  consistent  with  the 
amendment,  it  was  clearly  a  germane 
amendment  and  we  clearly  would  have 
had  a  chance  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama's  amendment. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  is  an  amendment  that  goes  beyond 
the  issue  of  funding  ships  and  planes 
and  goes  into  the  issue  of  other  parts 
of  the  drug-fighting  problem,  of  who 
is  to  make  arrests,  what  the  policy  is 
going  to  be  and  that  is  what  makes 
this  germaneness  problem. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  thought  I 
might  mention  that  the  other  amend- 
ment triggered  this  amendment. 

If  the  point  of  order  is  sustained,  it 
would  be  my  intent  to  offer  the  dollar- 
only  amendment  to  which  the  chair- 
man just  alluded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  has  expired.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] move  to  strike  the  last  word? 
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JICKINSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

strike  the  penultimate  word. 

<f  hairman.  we  have  made  copies 

amended    add-back    package 

to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 

and  he  indicated  initially  that 

no  objection  to  it.  I  hope  that 

be  the  case,  in  the  event  the 

3f    order    is    sustained    to    the 

amendjnent  now  pending,  so  that  we 

on  with  the  balance  of  the 
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available 
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could 
bill. 

Mr. 
the  ger^tleman 
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VSPIN.   Mr.   Chairman,   would 

yield? 
DICKINSON.    I    yield    to    the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 
iiSPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


tleman 
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problei  1 


Qhairman,  let  me  propose  in  the 

of  not  spending  the  entire  day 

issue,  let  me  propose  that  the 

is  that  the  language  of  this 

amendtient    in    several    places    goes 

the  scope  of  the  bill  as  de- 

we  have  it. 

propose  at  this  point  that  I 

point  of  order  on  the  amend- 

ve  will  accept  the  amendment 

the  best  we  can  with  it  in  con- 

and  we  will  deal  with  the  issue 

would,  I  would  think,  better 

it  in  the  drug  bill  coming  up 
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Ackerm^ 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderso  i 

Andrew.^ 

Annunzi  i 

Anlhonj 

Applega^e 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Balleng(  r 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batema 
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1  )ICKINSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
I  appreciate  it.  I  think  that 
deal  and  we  should  do  it. 
VSPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 

point  of  order. 
::HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

order  is  withdrawn, 
question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
Mr.  Dickinson]  to  the  amend- 
(iffered  by  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Aspin]. 
question   was   taken;   and   the 
pro    tempore    announced 
e  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

^HAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
vote, 
recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
and  there  were— ayes  385,  noes 
voting  23.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  105] 


AYES— 385 

Bales 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 


Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 


dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conic 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

do  la  Ganui 

Do  Fazio 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edw  ards  ( OK ) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrcich 

E-spy 

E\an.s 

Pa.scell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fogliella 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frenzcl 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Geka-s 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Good  ling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  ( PA ) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 


Hiler 

Hochbrucckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Inhofr 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  ( NC ) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Keller 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  ( lA ) 

Lealh  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Low  ery  ( C A ) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukeas.  Donald 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandles.s 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 


Hammerschmidt  Michel 
Han.sen  Miller  (OH) 


Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Herlel 


Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  ( W A  > 

Mrazek 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Nagle 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Niel.son 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Oxiey 
Packard 
Panel  t  a 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Piirsell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richard.son 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robin.^n 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Russo 
Saiki 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Scnsenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 


Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sw'indall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 


Beileason 
Bonlor 
Conyers 
Dellums 
Dymally 
Edwards  (CA) 
Frank 
Lehman  (FL) 


Traficant 

Traxler 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovtch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wheat 

NOES— 23 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Mineta 

Morrison  (CT) 

Oberstar 

Pea.se 

Roybal 

Sabo 
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Whitlaker 

Whilten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 
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Savage 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Vento 

Weiss 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING- 23 


Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Bof.lter 

Crockett 

Daub 

Dingell 

Duncan 

Flake 


Foley 
Hawkins 
LaFalce 
Mack 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
Myers 
Owens  (NY) 

D   1144 


Owens  (UT) 

Ray 

Stokes 

Sweeney 

Udall 

Weldon 

Yates 


Messrs.  FRANK,  SWIFT,  DYM- 
ALLY, SAVAGE,  and  VENTO 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  VOLKMER,  LAGOMAR- 
SINO, MURPHY.  TOWNS.  and 
PETRI  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  desire  to 
debate  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  desire  to  debate  the 
amendment,  as  amended? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  debate  the  subject 
matter  of  ballistic  missiles. 

Pursuant  to  the  House  Resolution 
436,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recognized  for  45 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks], 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
last  decade  there  has  been  no  more  di- 
visive issue  before  this  House  than 
ICBM  modernization.  Believe  me,  I 
know. 

Once  again,  we  are  debating  how 
and  whether  we  should  proceed  to 
make  our  missiles  mobile,  in  order  to 
reduce  their  vulnerability.  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  real  value  in  this  effort, 
especially  with  the  prospect  of  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  strategic  forces. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  could  wind 
up  with  a  situation  where  the  tempta- 
tion to  strike  first  in  a  crisis  is  in- 
creased, rather  than  reduced  after  a 
START  agreement.  This  would  come 
to  pass  if  both  sides  choose  to  retain 
vulnerable,  and  highly  MIRV'd  sys- 
tems while  foregoing  highly  survivable 
single  warhead,  mobile  missiles.  Of 
course  the  worst  of  all  worlds  would  be 
if  the  Soviets  were  smart  enough  to 
deploy  only  small  mobile  and  we  were 
not. 

That  is  why  I  continue  to  be  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  small  ICBM. 
Jeffery  Record,  a  long-time,  and  con- 
servative, militaTy  analyst  noted  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times: 

Given  the  prospects  for  a  50  percent  cut  in 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  the  rationale  for 
Midgetman  is  greater  totiay  than  when  first 
recommended  by  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion. Deployment  of.  say.  250  to  500  single 
warhead  Midgetman  would  also  distribute 
remaining  land-based  ICBM  warheads  over 
a  much  larger  number  of  launchers.  This  in- 
flation of  'aim  points"  would  make  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  "clean 
out"  the  entire  U.S.  land-based  ICBM  force 
in  a  single  stroke. 

The  single  warhead  small  ICBM  re- 
stores survivability  to  the  land-based 
leg  because  it  is  highly  mobile  and 
with  only  one  warhead  it  is  not  an  in- 
viting target.  MX  rail  mobile  is  slow, 
vulnerable  and  with  10  warheads  a 
highly  lucrative  target. 

General  Scowcroft  reaffirmed  his 
Commission's  position  in  a  December 
9,  1987,  letter  to  Chairman  Nunn 
when  he  stated. 

We  would  stress,  once  again,  that  it  is  vital 
for  the  Nations  security  that  'we  have  un- 
derway a  program  for  long-term  ICBM  sur- 
vivability to  hedge  against  long-term  vulner- 
ability of  our  forces.  While  there  are  several 
possible  approaches  to  the  fulfillment  of 
this  compelling  need,  the  small  mobile 
ICBM  is  currently  the  most  promising.  In 
that  respect,  the  rail  garrison  basing  for  the 
MX,  while  possessing  attractive  features,  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  small  mobile  ICBM. 
in  as  much  as  it  requires  significant  warning 
time  to  achieve  survivability. 

This  last  point  is  the  crux  of  the 
debate.  Rail  garrison  gets  you  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  protection  against 
the  so-called  bolt  out  of  the  blue 
attack.  In  fact  by  being  vulnerable  to 
such  an  attack,  but  providing  some 
survivability  if  we  have  days  or  at  least 
several  hours  warning,  it  invites  the 
Soviet  planner  to  view  the  hair-trigger 
surprise  option  as  the  only  possibility 


of  success.  With  the  advent  of  highly 
accurate  Soviet  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  this  problem  becomes 
even  more  serious.  The  Soviets  are  de- 
veloping a  submarine-launched  missile 
that  can  hit  rail  mobile  MX,  our  silos, 
and  our  bomber  bases  within  a  matter 
of  minutes.  Only  small  ICBM  can  sur- 
vive the  bolt  out  of  the  blue  scenario. 
The  MX  in  whatever  basing  mode 
also  has  real  penalties  in  a  start  envi- 
ronment. As  Mr.  Record  notes,  deploy- 
ment of  50  more  MX's  could  mean 
concentrating  1,000  warheads,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  permissible  limit  for  land 
based  ICBM's  on  only  100  missiles. 

For  years  the  administration  has  ob- 
jected to  the  structure  of  the  SALT 
limits  because  they  limited  launchers, 
but  not  warheads.  I  think  that  is  a 
valid  criticism.  It  is  what  drove  the  So- 
viets to  deploy  the  SS-18  which  has 
caused  us  so  much  concern.  By  limit- 
ing warheads,  both  sides  will  have  to 
pay  a  premium  if  they  want  to  contin- 
ue to  deploy  highly  MIRV'd  systems 
that  raise  concerns  about  first  strike. 
While  the  economics  of  acquisition 
cost  may  look  good  for  the  MX,  the  ec- 
onomics for  survivable  warheads  do 
not. 

Single  warhead  missiles  have  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  not  posing  the 
type  of  threat  to  the  other  side  that 
has  led  to  first  strike  fears.  Today,  a 
lO-warhead  missile  has  substantial  le- 
verage in  going  first  assuming  that  a 
planner  would  target  two  warheads 
against  each  opposing  missile.  When 
you  have  to  target  two  warheads 
against  one,  the  incentive  ratio  is  lost, 
and  stability  is  enhanced.  The  Soviets, 
faced  with  a  force  of  mobile  single 
warhead  missiles  would  have  to  bar- 
rage thus  driving  up  the  warhead 
count  to  16  needed  to  destroy  a  single 
United  States  warhead. 

As  with  everything  in  life,  there  is 
no  free  lunch.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  small  ICBM  is  a  costly 
program.  I  would  note  however,  that 
acquisition  estimates  have  declined 
from  $57  billion  in  1984  to  $36  billion 
today,  as  the  program  has  become 
more  defined.  It  has  been  a  model  for 
program  management  to  date. 

I  would  also  note  that  it  is  a  far  less 
expensive  way  to  address  the  concern 
over  ICBM  survivability  than  phase 
one  of  SDL  According  to  SDIOs  own 
estimates  phase  one  would  cost  be- 
tween two  and  four  times  as  much, 
and  would  not  do  the  job  nearly  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  small  ICBM.  That  of 
course,  assumes  that  SDI  phase  1 
would  work  a  major  question  mark  in 
light  of  the  OTA  study.  Enhancing  de- 
terrence and  promoting  stability  has  a 
price,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  cost 
of  the  Midgetman  program  is  not  an 
unreasonable  one  for  the  contribution 
it  makes  to  these  vital  goals. 

Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  make 
a  final  decision  on  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion today.  This  is  an  issue  that  will 


confront  the  new  President  and  the 
next  Congress.  Given  this  fact  there  is 
a  certain  logic  to  those  who  argue  that 
we  should  fund  both  programs  at  a 
level  to  keep  them  both  alive. 

Clearly  the  administration  budget 
does  not  do  that.  Original  plans  called 
for  $1.9  billion  for  the  small  ICBM 
this  year.  The  $200  million  they  have 
proposed  would  force  the  entire  sub- 
contractor network  to  be  lost,  and 
would  add  significantly  to  cost  should 
we  decide  to  proceed.  By  the  same 
token,  $800  million  is  far  more  than  is 
needed  to  keep  rail  garrison  on  the 
same  basis  as  Midgetman. 

While  the  committee  has  improved 
on  the  imbalance  in  the  budget  re- 
quest, funding  for  Midgetman  is  still 
short  of  the  $700  million  that  the  Air 
Force  has  testified  is  needed  to  keep 
the  full  contract  team  on  hand.  While 
it  is  unlikely  we  will  fund  that  figure, 
the  closer  we  can  come  the  less  we  will 
be  penalized. 

In  addition,  we  have  to  consider  the 
action  taken  by  the  other  body.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved only  $50  million  for  Midget- 
man. a  bare  fig  leaf  that  will  kill  the 
program.  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  secure 
a  reasonable  figure  in  conference,  then 
the  funds  included  in  the  Mavroules- 
AuCoin  amendment  are  a  minimum 
figure. 

By  the  same  token  that  Senate  com- 
mittee approved  $700  million  for  rail 
garrison,  more  than  it  reasonably 
needs.  In  order  to  see  that  figure  re- 
duced, the  House  will  have  to  go  in 
with  a  low  number.  I  personally  wish 
we  could  avoid  these  positioning 
games,  but  circumstances  do  not  allow 
it. 

Finally,  the  Mavroules-AuCoin 
amendment  will  allow  us  to  provide 
$300  million  to  critical  operations  and 
maintenance  requirements  including 
spare  parts. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I 
strongly  urge  this  body  to  support  the 
Mavroules-AuCoin  amendment. 

D  1150 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  it  would  seem,  is 
an  issue  that  comes  up  every  year  at 
this  time,  which  I  think  is  unfortunate. 
The  administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  most  of  us  in  the  past 
have  made  ICBM  modernization  deci- 
sions based  on  monetary  constraints, 
and  frankly,  on  this  basis,  the  best, 
most  economical  and  most  survivable 
system  for  our  ICBM's  is  rail  garrison. 

Under  the  rail-garrison  concept, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  garrisons  on 
military  installations  where  our 
ICBM's  will  be  stored  permanently  on 
trains.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
these  missiles  would  be  put  on  alert. 
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theory  behind  rail  garrison  is 
a  icuracy  will  overcome  hardness 
e.  We  now  have  ICBMs  located 
complexes,  and  we  recognized 
ith  the  increased  accuracy  of 
ICBMs,  our  silos  have  become 
.._  more  vulnerable  to  the  point 
we  cannot  sufficiently  harden 

a  Soviet  attack.  We  now  must 

a  concept  to  make  our  future 

mobile. 

is   the   best   policy   to   make 

mobile?     One     approach— the 

concept— is  to  put  missiles 

launchers  that  will  go  over- 

and  put  them  all  on  some  mili- 
1  eservation  principally  in  the 
o  that  they  can  go  to  prear- 
positions  and  be  launched  from 
The  Midgetman  is  a  single-war- 
iliissile  that  has  been  limited  to 
pounds,  and  is  not  even  large 

to  carry  penetration  aids  to 

enemy  defenses, 
other  approach  is  rail  garrison, 

will  cost  about  one-third  as 
IS  the  Midgetman.  The  MX  rail 
carries  10  warheads  per  mis- 
in  time  of  emergency,  the 
are  flushed  out  across  the  rail 
-  This  system  is  similar  to  the 
system  that  the  Soviets  have 
Because  they  have  already  de- 

the    SS-24,    the    Soviets    are 
of  us.  They  recognized  the  effi- 

such  a  system  early. 

an  artist's  rendition  of  the 
here  on  the  easel.  The  Soviets 
t  least  three  trains  deployed, 
f  which  carries  three  missiles 
a  sociated  launch  control  provi- 
rhis  artist's  conception  is  based 

jigence  that  we  have  gathered 
SS-24.  The  large  building  is  the 

where  the  weapons  are  cali- 


a  totally  spurious  argument  to 

if  we  put  MX  missiles  in  gar- 

they  will  be  more  susceptible  of 

struck  with  a  bolt  out  of  the 

ittack.    We    have    bombers    on 

and    the    same    alert    concept 

be  applied  to  the  small  mobile. 

is  to  store  MX  missiles  in  the 

complexes  as  the  current  silos 

reasons.  All  missiles  would 

on  alert,  and  they  would  be 

out   on   receipt   of   strategic 

The   rail  garrison  could  be 
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main  reason  that  the  defense 
,  the  scientists,  and  the  people 
lave  the  basic  responsibility  of 
defen  ling  this  country  have  decided 
on  th  i  rail  garrison  system  is  that  it 
will  ci  ist  somewhere  around  $15  billion 


as  compared  to  about  $40  billion  for 
the  small  single-warhead  Midgetman. 

There  is  no  money  in  next  year's 
budget  or  the  5-year  defense  plan  for 
the  Midgetman,  because  it  is  unafford- 
able  at  present  levels  of  defense  fund- 
ing. 

The  very  same  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  vote  time  and 
time  again  and  year  after  year  to  cut 
the  Defense  budget,  now  want  to  pro- 
cure the  most  expensive  system  that 
we  cannot  afford,  the  $40  billion  Midg- 
etman. and  all  the  while  they  cut 
money  out  of  the  DOD  budget  so  that 
it  cannot  be  afforded. 

The  Soviets  have  both  types  of  sys- 
tems. They  have  an  SS-25  as  depicted 
in  this  artist's  conception.  That  is  an 
over-the-ground  concept.  The  Soviets 
do  not  have  the  dollar  constraints  that 
we  do.  They  have  deployed  both  types 
of  systems. 

The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to 
deploy  both?  The  answer  is  "No."  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  money,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  get  the  money  be- 
cause each  year,  and  this  is  the  fourth 
year  of  negative  defense  spending,  the 
proponents  of  the  small  mobile  have 
voted  to  cut  the  money,  but  spend 
more  on  the  more  expensive  ICBM.  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  we  just  cannot 
get  there  from  here. 

The  fact  is  we  have  to  make  a 
choice.  Our  defense  planners  at  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  President,  and  every- 
body in  the  business  of  protecting  us 
say  that  with  the  money  problems 
that  we  have  and  looking  down  the 
road,  the  most  practical  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  is  with  rail  garri- 
son. We  would  keep  the  missiles  in  the 
silos  as  a  temporary  transitional  meas- 
ure, and  move  them  into  the  rail  garri- 
son as  the  concept  is  perfected  and 
comes  on  line.  Missiles  on  rail  cars  will 
be  just  as  accurate  as  those  in  silos, 
they  will  have  10  warheads,  and  they 
will  offer  to  this  country  the  same 
kind  of  protection  as  do  the  Trident 
submarines  now  that  are  at  sea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  fund  Midgetman 
and  not  rail  garrison  MX  is  to  be  very 
wasteful  of  this  country's  assets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  a  conversation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  and  I  had  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Carlucci,  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  budget  that  was  to  come 
over.  The  Pentagon  initially  provided 
zero  for  the  Midgetman  and  $1  billion 
for  the  rail  garrison,  because  the  DOD 
decided  that  this  was  the  way  we  had 
to  go  with  the  money  constraints. 

Our  chairman  suggested  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  this  was  not 
viable  politically,  that  there  was  a 
body  of  thinking  in  the  House  that 
felt  very  strongly  that  the  Midgetman 
was  the  way  to  go,  regardless  of  cost. 

So  ais  an  accommodation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Carlucci  said,  "All 
right,  we  will  take  $200  million  of  the 


money  and  put  it  in  the  small  mobile, 
the  Midgetman,  to  keep  the  system 
alive  so  that  the  next  administration 
which  will  come  in  in  less  than  a  year 
will  then  make  the  final  decision.  Of 
the  $1  billion,  we  will  put  $200  million 
in  the  small  mobile,  and  $800  million 
to  go  forward  with  the  rail  garrison 
concept.  We  will  keep  that  system 
alive  so  that  whoever  the  next  Presi- 
dent is  can  decide  if  that  is  the  way  to 
go,  and  if  he  does,  the  program  will 
not  be  killed.  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
go  forward  with  our  best  judgment." 

I  thought  this  was  accepted,  but  as  it 
turned  out  in  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  it  was  not  accepted. 
An  amendment  was  offered  to  take 
the  $1  billion  and  cut  it  in  half,  in- 
creasing the  Midgetman  from  $200  to 
$500  million,  and  then  take  the  $800 
million  and  decrease  it  to  $500  million. 
That  500/500  split  is  what  came  out  of 
our  committee. 

Now  there  will  be  an  attempt  on  the 
floor  to  zero  the  rail  garrison,  and 
then  there  will  be  other  amendments 
to  modify  the  expenditure  levels  on 
the  two  KBM  programs. 

D  1205 

The  rail  garrison  is  a  proven  con- 
cept. The  Soviets  also  think  it  is  pretty 
good  since,  as  I  say,  they  have  already 
deployed  and  have  operational  at  least 
three  trains  with  three  missiles  on 
each.  It  is  a  threat  to  us. 

Hopefully  this  situation  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  as  soon  as  we 
find  a  suitable  way  of  verifying  the 
mobile  concepts.  But  I  think  we  have 
been  foolish  in  the  extreme  not  to  go 
forward  with  rail  garrison  MX. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  study 
and  findings  were  mentioned  earlier. 
Let  me  say  it  was  mentioned  just  in 
those  parts  which  suited  whoever  was 
making  the  argument.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommended  100  MX's. 
We  have  only  built  and  approved  50, 
and  may  not  approve  any  more.  The 
Scowcroft  Commission  study  was 
based  on  a  number  of  concepts  that  all 
went  together  in  a  package.  We  have 
decided  not  to  follow  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  to  accept  only  half  of  the 
MX's,  yet  the  liberals  want  to  pick  out 
only  the  things  that  please  them  and 
ignore  the  other  parts.  They  point  to 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  as  if  it  were 
some  sort  of  bible. 

I  would  hope  very  sincerely  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  consider 
the  Midgetman  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  defense  budget.  If  they  are 
willing  to  fund  both,  fine.  If  these 
people  that  consistently  vote  for  lower 
defense  spending,  are  going  to  change 
their  philosophy  and  say,  "OK,  we  are 
going  to  go  for  the  more  expensive 
system,  we  will  pay  for  it,"  fine,  but 
they  will  not  do  that.  They  want  to 
vote  for  less  overall  defense  spending. 
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yet  they  want  to  fund  the  most  ineffi- 
cient system,  kill  the  one  that  is  the 
most  efficient,  and  I  do  not  know  why 
it  is  turning  into  such  a  partisan  fight. 

I  think  we  should  go  on  the  merits 
of  each  case.  The  merits  say  we  should 
go  rail  garrison,  not  the  small  Midget- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  amendments 
that  will  be  presented  after  general 
debate  to  be  presented  in  a  king-of- 
the-hill  fashion,  and  that  is,  does  that 
mean  that  the  last  amendment  that 
prevails  on  the  floor  then  wipes  out 
any  other  action  prior  to  that? 

What  this  gentleman  is  trying  to  as- 
certain is  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
cumulative  effect  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would 
state  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]  on  page  9  of  the  rule  that, 
"If  more  than  one  of  said  amendments 
is  adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted."  So  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  at  the 
outset  the  amendments  that  we  are 
talking  about  in  a  brief  outline. 

The  first  amendment  that  will  be 
voted  upon  after  90  minutes  of  debate 
will  be  the  Rowland  amendment 
which  does  not  speak  to  the  MX  fund- 
ing but  talks  about  zeroing  out  the 
money  for  the  Midgetman  missile,  the 
mobile  missile.  The  second  will  be  my 
amendment,  the  Hertel  amendment, 
which  does  not  speak  to  the  mobile 
missile,  but,  instead,  would  zero  out 
the  money  and  the  funds  for  the  rail 
MX,  and  the  Dickinson  amendment, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson],  the  ranking 
member,  just  talked  about  would  take 
from  the  mobile  and  give  to  the  MX 
and  then  the  Mavroules  amendment, 
the  final  amendment  to  be  voted  upon, 
would  decrease  the  MX  to  $100  million 
while  increasing  $100  million  to  a  total 
of  $600  million  for  the  mobile  missile. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  my  amendment  to  strike  the 
$500  million  for  the  MX  missile,  the 
rail  car  garrison.  First  of  all,  we  talked 
about  the  rail  garrison  system,  and  we 
are  talking  about  expending  $13  bil- 


lion for  the  rail  system,  and  at  the 
outset,  I  would  like  to  point  out  while 
my  amendment  takes  the  $500  million 
away  for  this  year,  the  $350  million 
that  was  allocated  last  year  by  this 
Congress  for  the  MX  rail  garrison 
system  was  not  spent. 

The  committee  estimates  that  about 
$300  million  of  that  money  is  still  left 
to  be  spent  on  studies,  on  planning  for 
the  MX  garrison  system. 

If  Members  vote  for  the  Hertel 
amendment  they  are  voting  to  save 
$500  million  this  year,  but  they  are 
not  voting  to  zero  out  this  money  for 
that  system  since  they  still  have  $300 
million  which  enables  them  to  do  all 
the  things  they  say  they  need  to  do.  If 
they  vote  for  $500  million,  and  the 
Senate  is  talking  about  $793  million 
plus  the  $300  million  that  remains 
from  last  year.  Members  are  talking 
about  $1  billion  after  conference,  and 
if  they  want  to  allocate  that  kind  of 
money  which  remains  in  the  bill  they 
are  talking  about  going  ahead  to  build 
and  deploy  the  MX  garrison  system. 

Let  me  make  that  clear  from  the 
outset,  if  Members  want  to  go  forward, 
if  they  think  all  the  questions  have 
been  answered,  if  they  have  made  the 
decision  to  build  and  deploy  the  MX 
rail  garrison  system,  then  vote  against 
my  amendment,  but  if  they  share 
some  of  the  doubts  and  concerns  that 
we  did  in  the  subcommittee  and  we  do 
here  on  the  floor,  if  they  agree  the 
$300  million  that  is  currently  in  the 
pipeline  is  enough  for  the  Air  Force  to 
come  back  and  answer  all  of  our  ques- 
tions and  to  do  proper  planning,  if  you 
do  not  want  to  go  ahead  and  build  and 
deploy  the  MX  rail  garrison  system, 
then  vote  to  take  it  down  to  zero  in 
the  Hertel  amendment. 

Let  us  look  at  all  the  systems  we 
have  had  regarding  our  nuclear  deter- 
rence. They  all  have  one  thing  in 
common:  We  have  control  over  those 
systems  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
and  we  move  those  weapons  systems 
away  from  civilian  areas  and  civilian 
populations.  That  is  true  of  our  bomb- 
ers where  we  have  total  power  of 
recall.  That  is  true  of  our  submarines 
where  we  spent  so  much  to  improve 
our  communications.  That  is  true  of 
our  silos  where  our  missiles  are  in  the 
ground  away  from  population  centers 
with  total  control  of  the  military. 
That  has  been  a  hallmark  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent,  and  I  think  up  to  this 
point  the  military,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  under  all  administrations, 
has  done  a  very  excellent  job,  and  it  is 
one  reason  that  the  American  people 
have  supported  overall  these  systems, 
because  the  military  remains  in  con- 
trol, and  all  of  these  systems  are  away 
from  civilian  populations. 

We  now  come  up  with  a  new  idea 
that   has   been   rejected   in   the   past 

under  a  new  system,  putting  missiles 

on  rail  systems  which  was  rejected  in 

the  1960's  by  this  Congress,  rejected  in 


the  1970's  by  the  Congress,  and  now  in 
the  1980's,  we  have  a  new  system 
where  we  are  going  to  put  our  Isu-gest 
weapon  on  railroad  cars  and  run  them 
on  public  railroad  tracks. 

First  of  all,  the  military  would  not 
keep  total  control,  because  when  those 
railroad  cars  left  the  garrison,  they 
would  be  under  civilian  railroaui  con- 
trol. There  are  no  plans  for  any  new 
tracks.  There  are  no  plans  for  any  re- 
pairs. There  are  no  plans  for  amy 
training  of  these  people  who  do  not 
work  for  the  military  but  who  are  the 
same  people  who  are  operating  our 
railroad  system  right  now.  The  mili- 
tary loses  control.  It  is  up  to  the  civil- 
ian operators  to  make  the  decisions 
about  the  other  railroad  traffic  and 
about  changing  the  signals  and  the 
tracks. 

Unfortunately,  that  record  has  not 
been  perfect,  and  unfortunately  just  a 
year  ago  we  saw  a  very  tragic  accident 
with  loss  of  life  because  of  civilian  rail- 
road employees  who  were  delinquent 
in  their  jobs. 

Under  the  money  spent  and  allocat- 
ed here,  $500  million,  there  would  be 
no  change  in  the  current  railroad 
system  whatsoever.  These  railroad 
trains  carrying  our  largest  weapon 
would  also  be  moving  through  civilian 
areas,  once  again,  going  against  the 
grain,  going  against  a  very  important 
principle  that  we  have  seen  for  all  the 
other  nuclear  weapons  systems  which 
we  maintain  for  this  country.  These 
are  railroad  cars  operating  on  the  cur- 
rent tracks  we  have  today.  The  public 
railroad  tracks  will  be  going  through 
areas  populated  by  civilians  to  a  very, 
very  great  extent. 

We  have  already  heard  from  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  that  the  goal  is  to 
have  them  move  on  the  tracks  for  4 
hours  from  the  time  of  an  alert  before 
they  are  fired,  but  we  know  in  these 
times  of  less  time  to  decide,  4  hours  is 
far  too  much  to  get  them  all  the  way 
to  their  destination  for  firing. 

The  Air  Force  has  not  been  able  to 
answer  any  of  our  questions  about  sab- 
otage, which  you  can  realize  could  t)e 
very  hard  to  prevent,  so  very  hard  to 
prevent.  We  talk  about  hundreds  of 
miles  of  railroad  tracks.  By  having  one 
track  destroyed  or  bombed,  that  could 
cause  derailment  and  a  very  great 
tragedy. 

Today,  unfortunately,  on  television 
and  the  front  page  of  the  newspapers 
we  hear  about  a  very  terrible  explo- 
sion that  took  place  in  Nevada  in  the 
rocket  factory.  That  terrible  explo- 
sion, the  injuries  caused,  will  be  much 
smaller  than  what  could  occur  with 
our  largest  missile,  the  MX,  if  in  faw;t 
the  worst  happened  on  this  railroad 
excursion. 
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most  importantly  we  asked  the 
Fprce,  we  asked  the  Department  of 
what  their  plans  are  for  de- 
ployment. We  had  a  joint  hearing  of 
t  ouse  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
on   Research   and   Development 
Ifrocurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
and   we    had    there   as    the 
witness.  Dr.  Woodruff,  the  As- 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Stra- 
Systems.    This    is    the    man    in 
charge,  this  was  the  proponent  of  this 
il  garrison  system,  the  man  who 
the  decisions  and  who  came  to 
of  the  subcommittees  who  make 
lecisions    to    tell    us    what    the 
could  do  and  to  answer  our 
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page  13  of  his  report  I  quote: 
can    be    achieved    by 
ehient  of  the  missile  trains  along 
railroad  network  upon  receipt  of 
warning  or  at  times  of  need." 
the  next  page  of  his  report:  "All 
will  be  capable  of  deployment  in 
to  an  international  crisis  or 
threat." 
he  obvious  question  is  what  does 
How  often  are  these  trains 
to  be  rurming  with  real,  live  MX 
es,  the  largest  weapon  in  our  ar- 
the  most  destructive  weapon  in 
aHenal,  how  often  are  these  trains 
to  be  running?  When  he  uses 
like  strategic  warning  or  times 
or  in  response  to  an  interna- 
crisis  or  changing  threat,  what 
he  mean?  These  are  Dr.  Wood- 
phrases,  the  man  in  charge  of 
ystem,    the    proponent    of    the 
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I    asked    him    what    do    these 

mean.  Dr.  Woodruff  answered, 

it  is  not  open-ended.  There  are 

rules   that   will   be— and   this 

,  by  the  way,  is  still  under  de- 

— the  rules  have  not  been 

established,"  verbatim.  The  man 

,  the  proponent  who  is  asking 

spend  $13  billion  from  this  year 

ast  year  to  build  and  deploy  the 

ail  garrison  system,  when  asked 

these  missiles  are  going  to  be  on 

moving  through  civilian,  popu- 

areas,  he  tells  us  the  rules  have 

fully  established. 
:he  end  of  this  hearing,  of  course, 
a  very  long  discussion,  we  asked 
,0  get  back  to  us  and  tell  us  what 
1  ules  are  and  what  the  rules  are 
to  be  when  they  are  established, 
we  are  before  the  full  House  de- 
the  Defense  bill,  the  authoriza- 
with  $500  million  plus  $300  mil- 
ind  we  stiU  do  not  have  an  answer 
the  rules  are  going  to  be  when 
trains  with  our  biggest  weapon, 
>iggest  missile,  the  most  destruc- 
nissile.  will  be  moving  through  ci- 
populated  areas  on  civilian  rail- 
tracks,  public  railroad  tracks, 
my  colleagues  shocked?  I  am. 
seen  in  the  past  how  careful 
1  nilitary  has  been,  as  I  said  at  the 
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outset,  with  our  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems, to  keep  control,  to  keep  them 
away  from  civilian  populated  areas. 
But  now  they  want  enough  money  to 
go  ahead  and  build  and  deploy  this 
system  and  they  cannot  tell  us  when  it 
is  going  to  be  used  and  how  often 
those  trains  are  going  to  be  going 
through  civilian  populated  areas,  and 
they  cannot  tell  us  any  safety  precau- 
tions they  have  taken,  and  they 
cannot  tell  us  if  they  are  going  to  do 
anything  to  improve  these  railroad 
tracks,  and  they  cannot  tell  us  that 
they  are  going  to  be  in  control  of 
those  railroad  tracks. 

For  all  of  those  reasons  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  away  this  $500  million. 
They  do  not  need  it.  To  answer  these 
questions  they  already  have  $300  mil- 
lion, and  that  is  plenty  of  money  to 
decide  what  the  rules  are  going  to  be. 
That  is  plenty  of  money  to  do  the 
proper  studies  as  to  how  this  rail  garri- 
son system  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  House  to  understand  the 
reason  why  we  need  to  have  mobile 
systems  to  begin  with,  and  that  is  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  the  capability 
with  their  SS-18's  and  other  missiles 
to  preempt  presently  our  land-based 
missiles.  The  reason  that  we  have  to 
come  up  with  the  rail  system,  which  is 
one  system,  and  I  am  not  totally  ad- 
verse to  the  Midgetman  system  either, 
I  think  it  is  one  way  to  move  missiles 
around,  to  attain  some  survivability, 
but  the  reason  we  have  come  up  with 
this  is  because,  very  simply,  our  rail 
systems,  as  the  Soviets  have  realized 
and  their  scientists  realize,  have  the 
capability  of  transporting  very  great 
weights,  and  that  is  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
missile  that  has  10  RV's  or  something 
in  that  area,  whether  it  is  the  SS-24  or 
whether  it  is  the  Peacekeeper.  We 
have  to  have  something  that  can 
transport  very  large  RV's. 

I  will  go  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment that  he  is  talking  about  moving 
through  domestic  areas. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  unless  the  gentleman  wants  to 
ask  a  question.  If  he  wants  to  make  a 
statement  he  can  get  his  own  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  My  question  is  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  other  system 
or  any  alternative  for  mobilizing  large 
ICBM's?  I  understand  his  Midgetman 
and  that  he  supports  Midgetman,  but 
for  large  ICBM's  other  than  this  rail 
system? 

Mr.  HERTEL.  The  gentleman  makes 
my  point,  and  I  thank  him  for  the 
question. 

The  reason  that  the  past  railroad 
systems    have    been    rejected   in   the 


1960's  and  the  1970's,  and  including 
the  Reagan  administration  in  1980. 
was  because  there  was  civilian  opposi- 
tion to  it.  The  gentleman  makes  the 
point  that  the  Soviets  have  such  a 
system  and  they  operate  very  often 
continuously,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
listen  to  civilian  concerns.  That  is  the 
difference  between  our  system  and 
theirs. 

In  our  system  of  government  we  rep- 
resent the  people,  listen  to  their  ideas, 
their  concerns  first,  and  in  that  case 
they  are  going  to  reject  having  these 
missiles  run  through  their  population 
areas,  just  as  they  have  rejected  it 
before.  That  is  why  we  should  not 
spend  all  of  this  money  for  something 
that  is  not  going  to  be  a  deterrent;  it  is 
going  to  be  a  waste  of  money. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  that  one  point  I  think  it  should  be 
noted,  however,  in  arguments  between 
the  small  ICBM  and  the  rail  garrison, 
that  when  we  have  a  warning  system 
that  will  take  4  or  5  hours  on  the  rail 
garrison,  certainly  a  preemptive  strike 
would  take  it  out,  and  we  would  have 
no  protection,  none  whatsoever  when 
it  comes  to  the  rail  garrison  program.  I 
think  that  point  should  be  and  has  to 
be  made  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  That  is  why  it  is  not  a 
deterrent,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1987,  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  signed  a 
treaty  to  eliminate  each  nations  inter- 
mediate and  short  range  nuclear  mis- 
siles. For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  agreed  to  actual  reductions  in 
their  nuclear  arms,  rather  than  simply 
placing  limits  on  their  growth. 

As  we  approach  the  START  talks  it 
might  behoove  us  to  ask  why  the  Sovi- 
ets agreed  to  a  proposal  in  1987  that 
they  had  categorically  rejected  in 
1981. 

Was  it  because  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  were  suddenly  filled  with 
goodwill? 

No,  the  Soviets  did  not  sit  down  at 
the  bargaining  table  out  of  a  sense  of 
altruism.  The  Soviets  decided  to  bar- 
gain in  earnest  only  after  the  United 
States  and  our  NATO  allies  showed 
the  strength  and  resolve  to  deploy  the 
Pershing  II  missiles.  As  the  old  phrase 
goes,  the  Soviets  did  not  see  the  light, 
they  felt  the  heat. 

I  hope  we  remember  this  lesson 
today  when  we  debate  the  amendment 
to  cut  funding  for  the  MX  rail  garri- 


son and  put  $600  million  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Midgetman  missile. 

I  wonder  if  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  realize  that  this  cut  in  the 
MX  rail  garrison  will  push  full  deploy- 
ment back  from  early  1992  to  1995? 

I  wonder  if  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  really  want  to  give  the  So- 
viets a  3-year  window  of  opportunity 
to  update  their  strategic  forces— which 
they  are  presently  doing  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  mobile  single  warhead 
SS-25  and  the  rail-mobile  10 -i-  war- 
head SS-24. 

I  wonder  if  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  want  to  delay  a  meaning- 
ful START  agreement  by  rendering 
the  United  States  impotent  at  the  bar- 
gaining table? 

I  wonder  why  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  are  willing  to  put  $600 
million  of  American  tax  dollars  into  a 
program  when  both  of  their  candi- 
dates for  President  have  already  de- 
clared that  they  would  eliminate  the 
program  if  elected? 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  this 
amendment  is  a  sincere  difference  in 
priorities  or  a  backdoor  attempt  at 
unilateral  disarmament. 

During  the  debate  today  I  would  like 
these  questions  answered.  I  feel  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to 
know. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCuRDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Mavroules- 
AuCoin  amendment  because  it  offers 
the  best  possibility  of  preserving  the 
option  to  deploy  the  small  ICBM  in 
the  next  administration. 

The  primary  objective  of  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  must  be  to  deter  nu- 
clear war.  All  other  considerations, 
short  of  national  survival,  are  second- 
ary. The  vast  destructive  power  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  rules  out 
their  use  in  any  rational  war-fighting 
sense.  Consequently,  when  we  develop 
a  new  strategic  weapon,  it  must  be  de- 
signed so  that  its  deployment  will  not 
only  increase  deterrence  of  nuclear 
war  but,  equally  important,  it  will  also 
increase  nuclear  stability.  It  is  sense- 
less and  dangerous  to  do  otherwise. 

I  strongly  believe  in  maintaining  the 
triad  as  opposed  to  allowing  the  ICBM 
leg  to  whither  and  die  and  ending  up 
with  a  diad.  Clearly,  the  triad  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
maintain  nuclear  deterrence  because  it 
creates  a  very  difficult  targeting  prob- 
lem for  the  Soviet  strategist  attempt- 
ing to  knock  out  the  United  States  re- 
taliatory capability.  With  a  viable 
triad,  it  can't  be  done.  But,  with  a 
diad,  coupled  with,  a  breakthrough  on 
antisubmarine  warfare  capability,  it 
becomes  more  possible.  The  nuclear 
triad  is  a  strategic  concept,  the  protec- 
tion of  which,  and  the  continuance  of 
which,  we  should  all  take  v§ry  serious- 
ly. 


Consequently  U.S.  ICBM's.  in  order 
to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  deter- 
rence of  nuclear  war  in  the  1990's, 
must  reduce  their  vulnerability.  This 
requires  a  new  type  of  ICBM  force 
that  uses  mobility  for  survivability. 
The  best  missile  for  the  1990's  is  the 
small  ICBM  known  also  as  the  Midget- 
man. 

Studies  show  that  the  price  to  attack 
a  Midgetman  force  of  500  missiles  in 
hard  mobile  launchers  requires  so 
many  warheads  that  it  makes  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  wipe 
the  force  out.  Indeed,  the  price  of 
attack  is  so  high  that  it  would  discour- 
age the  Soviets  from  launching  a  pre- 
emptive strike  in  time  of  nuclear  crisis. 
Because  of  its  relative  invulnerability, 
the  small  ICBM  will  become  the  first 
U.S.  ICBM  that  will  increase  nuclear 
stability  in  times  of  crises. 

The  rail  garrison  MX  is  not  the  opti- 
mum strategic  choice  because  it  is 
clearly  dependent  on  strategic  warning 
for  survivability,  whereas  the  small 
ICBM  only  requires  tactical  warning. 
Furthermore,  the  rail  garrison  MX, 
each  carrying  10  MIRV  warheads, 
makes  a  tempting  target  for  a  Soviet 
preemptive  strike  in  time  of  crisis. 

Making  some  future  ICBM  rail- 
mobile  may  prove  to  be  an  additional 
way  to  increase  nuclear  stability, 
therefore  we  should  continue  to  fund 
feasibility  studies  of  a  generic  rail 
mobile  system,  but  clearly  the  answer 
is  not  a  rail-mobile  MX. 

Furthermore,  in  an  era  of  deep-cut 
reductions  under  a  START  agreement 
MX,  because  of  its  10  warheads,  is  not 
the  optimum  weapon  to  deploy.  Given 
our  current  ICBM  force  or  a  future 
ICBM  force  composed  primarily  of  the 
MX  missile,  signing  a  START  agree- 
ment would  actually  decrease  nuclear 
stability  in  times  of  crisis  because  of 
its  high  warhead-to-missile  ratio.  The 
kind  of  deep-cut  agreement  being  pur- 
sued in  Geneva  puts  a  premium  on 
single  warhead  missiles.  The  stark  fact 
is  that  the  United  States  is  simply  not 
prepared,  force  structure-wise,  for  a 
deep-cut  START  and  we  won't  until 
we  can  get  the  small  ICBM  deployed. 
Indeed,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  Gen.  Jack 
Chain,  stated  in  a  speech  recently  that 
if  money  was  not  a  problem,  he  would 
equip  the  entire  ICBM  force  with  the 
small  ICBM.  Furthermore  he  said  it 
was  his  hope  that  after  the  election 
"this  country  will  pull  itself  together 
and  fully  support  the  SICBM. 

This  is  confirmation  of  what  inany 
of  us  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time, 
that  the  best  weapon  for  the  modern- 
ization of  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
triad  is  Midgetman  and  it  will  cost  ap- 
proximately no  more  than  it  did  to  ac- 
quire the  F-15  fighter. 

We  must  continue  to  keep  the  option 
open  to  deploy  the  small  ICBM  in  the 
next  administration.   I   urge  my  col- 


leagues   to    vote    for   the   Mavroules 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Rowland]. 
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Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormecticut.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  for  yielding 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  and  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  their 
leadership  and  their  efforts  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Many  difficult  choices  were  made  as 
we  debated  the  issues  during  the  com- 
mittee markup  and  we  did  indeed 
manage  to  stay  under  our  budget 
number  of  $299.5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  will  be 
bringing  out  later  this  afternoon 
which  is  quite  simple,  to  eliminate  the 
Midgetman  missile,  to  eliminate  the 
$500  million  presently  placed  in  the 
budget  through  the  committee  proc- 
ess. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  have 
broad  appeal  in  this  Chamber. 

To  my  Republican  colleagues,  I 
would  urge  them  to  look  at  the  consid- 
erations of  the  Pentagon,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Air  Force,  and 
this  administration.  I  think  many  of 
those  individuals  and  departments 
would  like  to  see  two  land-based  mis- 
sile systems.  However,  I  think  in  these 
economic  times  there  is  great  recogni- 
tion that  we  cannot  continue  to  build 
a  $40  billion  missile  system.  Indeed 
many  of  these  people,  and  these  de- 
partments, the  Pentagon,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  administration,  do  sup- 
port the  MX  in  the  rail  garrision 
mode. 

To  my  Democratic  colleagues,  over 
these  past  few  weeks  we  have  had 
some  rather  passionate  pleas  to  keep 
the  defense  spending  down,  for  pay-as- 
you-go  legislation,  for  cutting  back  on 
SDI,  holding  the  line  on  the  defense 
buildup. 

Indeed  I  would  reach  out  to  them 
and  ask  them  to  join  us  in  eliminating 
this  program. 

If  you  look  to  the  future,  the  Air 
Force  does  not  allot  any  dollars  in  the 
out  years  for  Midgetman.  The  total 
cost  of  Midgetman  will  be  over  $40  bil- 
lion. The  question  becomes  quite  clear: 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  $40  billion 
to  supplement  the  small  ICBM  pro- 
gram? 

The  MX  is  a  fraction  of  that  entire 
cost.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument 
that  we  have  heard  used  time  and  time 
again  through  the  committee  process 
and  we  will  hear  it  again  here  on  the 
floor  is  that  we  need  to  allow  an 
option  of  the  MX  or  the  small  Midget- 
man for  the  next  administration. 
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<  ounds    like    a    good    argument 
there  is  one  flaw.  Mr.  Dukakis, 
J4ckson.  and  Mr.  Bush  do  not  sup- 
._  small  ICBM. 

•e  is  no  reason  to  allow  for  this 
option,  when  indeed  all  the 
candidates  for  office  want  to  scrap  the 
^idgetman. 
a    program    that    we    cannot 
I  believe  that  we  need  to  take 
,.  action  today.  Unfortunate- 
thefre  is  a  tendency  for  all  of  us  on 
ides  of  the  aisle  to  be  a  little  bit 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  de- 
)udget  and  even  nondefense  pro- 
millions  and  billions,  and  to  ar- 
say,  "Let's  spend  $500  million 
to  allfcw  an  option."  I  think  is  irre- 
sponsi  t)le. 
I  wquld  hope  that  we  can  take  those 
that  $500  million  to  use  for 
rrfilitary  pay  raises,  military  con- 
on,  improving  the  quality  of  life 
servicemen  and  servicewomen. 
$500  million  Midgetman  is  a 
politidal  vote,  let  us  be  honest  with 
)ther  and  say  it  is  a  political 
f  it  is  not,  let  us  do  the  right 
lere  and  now. 

•e  will  be  other  amendments.  My 
riend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
will    want    to    increase 
fundi4g  for  Midgetman.  Even  if  you 
like  my  amendment,  if  you  are 
;o  vote  against  my  amendment,  I 
encourage  you  not  to  support 
]  lAVROULEs'    amendment    to    in- 
funding  for  the  Midgetman.  At 
in  time  we  would  be  wasting 
more   of   our   taxpayer   dollars, 
an  opportunity  and  a  chance  to 
soihething  constructive,  to  do  some- 
in  the  best  interst  of  our  nation- 
ense  and  most  importantly   in 
economic  times  to  do  something 
best  interest  of  the  taxpayer.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
on  the  Rowland  amendment  and 
)n  the  Mavroules-Hertel  amend- 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  ]  [ansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f  Dr  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember  when  we 
were  alking  markup  in  the  Committee 
on  A  med  Services,  the  chairman  of 
the  c  )mmittee  said  we  should  form  a 
list  tiat  says  "List  of  Things  You 
Woul  1  Like  if  You  Had  the  Money. 

If  5  0u  look  at  the  things  we  could 
use  ill  the  military,  I  guess  both  of 
these  would  be  very  important  to  the 
militJry  and  to  the  defense  of  this 
count  ry 


recall  very  distinctly  when  Presi- 
Carter   talked   about   the   MX, 
bringing  it  on  board,  and  I  remember 
distinctly   than   that   the  MPS 
systefci  that  was  going  to  go  into  Utah 
pito  Nevada.  It  seems  all  along 
has  been  a  difficult  time  to  give 
^X  a  home,  whether  we  would 
actua  lly  deploy  the  MX.  I  remember  a 


man  by  the  name  of  Ronald  Reagan,  a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Presidency  in 
Salt  Lake  City  making  an  interesting 
point.  He  said,  "I  looked  at  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX.  I  would  not  deploy  it 
on  the  MPS  system."  You  understand 
the  MPS  system,  that  was  little  huts 
that  were  around,  roads  between 
them,  they  were  going  to  jump  out  of 
bunkers  and  fire  at  different  places.  It 
seemed  like  all  the  money  was  going  to 
go  into  cement  and  bunkers  and  not 
too  much  in  shooting  the  missile  off. 

Another  idea  that  came  down,  "Well, 
well  lets  drop  it  out  of  airplanes,"  the 
big  bird  system.  People  came  on  this 
floor  and  talked  about  putting  it  in 
mines  and  shooting  it  out  of  mines, 
that  idea.  No  one  could  figure  what  to 
do  with  the  MX. 

Finally  it  got  down  to  the  idea  that 
we  will  put  it  in  silos  and  we  will 
harden  the  silos  so  they  can  protect 
the  missiles. 

Then  the  idea  came  up  when  the  So- 
viets with  their  fertile  minds  said,  "We 
are  going  to  do  two  mobile  systems. 
One  of  those  is  going  to  be  with  the 
rail  and  the  other  with  the  mobile 
launcher,"  of  some  kind. 

So  now  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
tion with  only  one  and  "How  are  we 
going  to  do  it?" 

Well,  back  to  the  chairman's  idea: 
What  are  the  things  you  would  like  if 
you  had  all  the  money  in  the  world? 

Well,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  all  the 
money  in  the  world.  So  how  are  we 
going  to  spend  it  to  best  protect  our 
country?  That  becomes  the  issue. 

As  I  look  at  this  small  ICBM,  and 
sure  it  is  a  great  idea,  it  would  be  a 
nice  thing  to  have  if  you  could  afford 
it.  But  as  I  understand  it,  it  will  never 
come  along  until  1993.  So,  you  remem- 
ber, it  was  not  too  long  ago  people 
standing  up  on  this  floor  talking  about 
the  B-1  bomber  and  I  remember 
people  in  the  aisles  standing  up  and 
saying  "the  B-1  is  a  paper  airplane,  we 
cannot  fight  with  that,  put  something 
in  our  hands." 

So  now  we  got  us  a  paper  missile 
here;  we  call  it  the  small  ICBM.  There 
is  nothing  to  fight  with  except  a  small 
ICBM  and  it  is  not  even  funded  if  it 
does  come  along.  So  we  have  this  great 
choice  facing  us  right  now.  One-third 
the  cost  to  do  the  rail  garrison  as  it  is 
the  small  ICBM,  and  now  we  get  10 
shots  with  one  MX  and  we  get  one 
shot  with  the  small  ICBM. 

Therefore  I  think  it  has  come  down 
to  the  point:  If  we  want  it.  fine,  let  us 
have  the  guts  enough  to  stand  up  here 
and  say,  "Great,  let's  move  from 
$299.5  billion,  move  it  up  to  $310  bil- 
lion and  have  them  both." 

But  we  are  not  going  to  do  that.  We 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  money. 

So  like  everybody,  every  State  legis- 
lature, every  city  council  and  everyone 
in  their  homes,  you  find  that  you  have 
to  prioritize  where  you  are  going  to 
put  the  bucks.  If  you  are  a  business- 


man and  a  hard-nosed  businessman, 
you  always  get  the  most  bang  for  your 
buck  and  it  seems  to  me  most  evident 
the  most  bang  for  the  buck  is  the  MX 
missile. 

I  would  urge  the  people  to  go  along 
with  the  Dickinson  amendment  which 
I  feel  takes  care  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Prank]. 

Mr.  FKANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  confess  I  had 
not  previously  been  that  crazy  about 
the  Midgetman,  but  now  I  am  very 
pleased  that  it  has  come  forward  be- 
cause I  have  not  heard  so  much  Re- 
publican concern  for  excessive  defense 
spending  since  I  have  been  here.  In  all 
the  time  since  I  have  been  here  the 
Republicans  have  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Pentagon  had  invented  the 
printing  press.  All  of  a  sudden  because 
the  Democrats  came  up  with  a  missile, 
we  have  Republican  concern  and  they 
are  talking  about  how  you  cannot  just 
spend  and  how  you  cannot  have  every- 
thing you  want.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  idea.  I  encourage  them  to  hang 
onto  it  for  a  little  while  and  maybe  it 
will  grow  and  nurture  and  they  will 
see  that  is  has  broader  applicability 
than  just  to  the  Midgetman. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ments that  would  cut  the  ICBM's.  I 
wish  the  rule  were  structured  differ- 
ently. I  will  have  to  say  there  is  one  at- 
tractive thing  about  several  of  these 
amendments,  and  that  is  that  they  are 
actually  going  to  save  money.  I  know 
that  that  is  not,  in  this  defense  debate, 
an  idea  whose  time  appears  yet  to 
have  come.  But  these  do.  if  some  of 
them  pass,  give  us  the  option  of  saving 
money. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  keep  that 
in  mind. 

I  also  intend,  if  others  fail,  and  par- 
ticularly the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  fails,  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  The  rail  garrison 
idea  I  thought  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  talking 
about  how  wrong  some  of  the  previous 
basing  modes  were.  We  ran  out  of  new 
ones,  we  are  back  to  one  of  the  old 
ones.  I  do  not  think  that  the  rail  basis 
is  a  lot  smarter  now  than  it  was  when 
Ronald  Reagan  was  against  it  in  1980. 
Perhaps  the  planets  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferently aligned  now  than  they  were 
then  and  it  has  become  a  more  attrac- 
tive option.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  all  that  money. 

But  one  point  I  want  to  close  on,  a 
couple  of  the  people  before  me  said 
"Well,  we'd  better  not  vote  to  cut  this 
missile  or  that  missile,"  and  we  have 
heard  that  throughout  the  debate,  be- 
cause we  are  told  when  Congress  votes 
to  reduce  arms  spending  it  interferes 
with  the  arms  reduction  process  be- 


cause the  Russians  will  see  this  and 
will  not  go  ahead. 

In  fact,  recent  history  proves  exactly 
the  opposite. 

During  that  period  in  this  adminis- 
tration when  they  were  getting  every- 
thing they  wanted  from  Congress  in 
the  military,  that  every  weapons 
system  was  being  funded,  we  had  no 
progress  whatsoever  in  arms  control. 
Some  things  changed. 
One  of  them  was  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Gorbachev.  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  not 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  or  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  He  is 
not  going  to  run  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment any  of  us  would  approve  of  or 
would  want  to  live  under,  but  he  does 
appear  to  have  an  understanding  of 
the  economic  craziness  of  the  arms 
race  from  his  country's  standpoint. 
Since  his  accession  things  have  begun 
to  get  a  little  better.  The  fact  is  that 
congressional  interest  in  arms  reduc- 
tion has  aided  rather  than  hindered 
the  arms  reduction  process.  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Gorbachev 
signed  an  agreement  last  time  they 
met,  partly  a  binding  one  on  the  INF 
and  part  of  it  was  a  general  statement 
on  START.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  not  restricted  the 
President's  ability  to  go  forward  with 
SDI  you  would  not  have  gotten  that 
statement. 

So  we  are  helping  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  can  take  advantage 
of  that  change  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  I  hope  we  will  vote  for  the  reduc- 
tions now. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  too  bad  we  do  not  have 
these  Christmas  trees,  king-of-the-hill 
arrangements  where  the  last  amend- 
ment offered  and  passed  negates  ev- 
erything else  on  all  of  the  expanding 
domestic  programs.  But  be  that  as  it 
may.  I  am  for  the  Dickinson  and  Row- 
land amendments,  and  I  am  against 
the  Mavroules  amendment. 

Now  a  lot  of  bright  people  come  to 
this  Congress  but  they  are  necessarily 
not  bright  in  defense  or  other  matters 
that  require  a  lot  of  scholarship  and 
skill.  I  do  not  come  into  the  well  to  mi- 
cromanage  our  defenses.  Nor  do  I  pre- 
tend that  I  know  more  than  four-star 
and  three-star  admirals  and  generals. 
They  are  the  professionals.  They  are 
paid  to  analyze  these  things.  But  I  am 
smart  enough  with  23  years  as  an  Air 
Force  officer  capable  of  flying  super- 
sonic aircraft,  to  go  to  them  and  say, 
"What  is  the  story  here?  What  have 
you  decided?"  "What  is  best  for  Amer- 
ica?" 

I  just  find  it  strange  when  people 
who  are  smart  but  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  issue,  walk  on  the 
floor,  hear  about  5  minutes  of  debate 
and  then  make  up  their  minds  that 


they  know  how  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  and  criticize  systems  that  the 
the  Soviets  already  have  in  place. 

The  Soviets  at  this  moment  have  de- 
ployed their  own  rail  garrison.  Just 
like  SDI,  the  "Soviets  do  it."  They 
have  about  10  trains  running  around 
their  country  armed  with  a  very  effec- 
tive, very  accurate  SS-24  missile.  We 
have  pictures  that  include  a  big,  brand 
new  calibration  building  where  they 
run  a  train  with  three  sets  of  SS-24 
missiles.  One  set  of  trains  at  a  time  on 
the  same  long  train  and  then  calibrate 
it. 

Now  for  those  of  us  who  come  to  the 
floor  and  become  instant  experts  I 
have  a  proposition  for  you  and  I  think 
it  is  very  fair:  In  H-219  the  Air  Force 
is  ready  to  provide  Members  with  the 
real  numbers  and  to  show  us  the  pic- 
tures. Information  we  are  allowed  to 
have  access  to  as  Members.  Every 
Member  of  this  Chamber,  every  U.S. 
Senator  has  a  top  secret  clearance. 
The  rest  of  America  does  not  unless 
they  are  professionals  in  the  military 
or  working  on  specific  top  secret 
projects  in  defense. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
things  we  get  the  day  when  we  raise 
our  hand  in  this  Chamber  and  swear 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  against  en- 
emies, domestic  and  foreign,  is  that 
top  secret  clearance.  Every  one  of  us. 
You  can  go  a  few  feet  away,  right  in 
H-219  and  see  the  pictures  first  hand. 
I  do  not  think  you  are  worthy  to  sit  in 
this  Chamber  and  participate  in  this 
debate  if  you  will  not  do  this  and  look 
at  the  real  photographs,  some  of  them 
as  recent  as  March  2  of  these  Soviet 
rail  garrison  trains  trolling  around  the 
Soviet  Union  ready  to  strike  the 
United  States  if  we  came  to  a  crisis 
point. 
They  have  it,  we  do  not. 
Now  the  Air  Force  have  to  be  very 
careful  of  stepping  on  people's  toes 
and  getting  involved  in  politics.  They 
are  very  upset  at  some  of  the  figures 
that  have  been  thrown  around.  They 
have  a  right  in  the  name  of  truth  to 
put  out  accurate  figures. 

Here  is  what  they  say  about  the 
chairman's  figures.  They  say  that  they 
stand  by  their  cost  analysis,  these  pro- 
fessionals, for  deployment  of  the 
Peacekeeper  rail  garrison.  By  the  way. 
everybody  who  calls  it  MX  is  using  old 
terminology.  X  means  experimental 
and  it  is  not  experimental  anymore. 
You  may  not  think  it  keeps  the  peace. 
I  do,  but  its  name  is  Peacekeeper,  not 
MX. 

D  1245 
It    has    gone    through    all    its    test 
phases.  It  is  operational. 

Now  they  say  that  the  total  missile 
procurement  remains  at  less  than  $13 
billion.  $12.6  billion;  $12.6  billion;  this 
is  the  Air  Force,  four-star  and  three- 
star  generals,  men  who  have  been  on 
active  duty  over  30  years  and  receive 


annual  efficiency  reports  that  none  of 
us  gets  in  this  House. 

Some  of  these  professional  men  get 
an  efficiency  report  several  times  a 
year.  They  say  Mr.  Aspin's  figure  of 
$36.5  billion  is  incorrect.  It  is  $12.6, 
not  $36.5.  They  say  it  is  obvious  from 
his  comments  that  the  costs  for  rail 
garrison  and  Peacekeeper  in  Minute- 
men  silos  have  been  erroneously  added 
together  distorting  the  actual  costs. 

But  even  using  the  distorted  logic  it 
is  clear  that  1,000  Peacekeeper  war- 
heads; that  is  50  in  silos,  50  on  the 
rails,  costs  less  than  500  small  ICBM's. 
And  here  are  the  figures,  and  I  will 
close  on  this.  Life-cycle  costs  in  1988 
dollars  for  rail  garrison,  $12.6.  Life- 
cycle  costs  for  small  ICBM,  $38.2.  Cost 
to  complete  and  deploy  an  additional 
500  Peacekeepers,  if  we  want  that  for 
that  option,  $9  billion.  Cost  to  com- 
plete and  deploy  an  additional  500; 
Midgetman.  $27  billion. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  about  15  years,  it 
seems,  we.  in  the  Congress  and  spokes- 
men for  the  various  administrations 
that  have  served  during  that  period  of 
time  have  debated  the  question  of 
modernization  of  the  ICBM  force— 15 
years. 

In  1975  I  reviewed  the  satellite  pho- 
tographs that  were  made  available  to 
me  that  depicted  the  Soviets  deploying 
their  ICBM.  characterized  as  the  SS- 
24,  now,  on  railcars.  In  addressing  the 
question  of  survivability  then  it  made 
sense  to  me  that  a  defense  system 
should  have  mobility.  U.S.  bombers 
are  mobil.  U.S.  submarines  are  mobil. 
The  Soviets  have  successfully  demon- 
strated that  mobility  is  essential  for 
survivability  for  missiles.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, mobility  is  essential,  to  surviv- 
ability for  U.S.  missiles. 

Now  I  think  I  heard  someone  ask 
the  question  a  minute  ago:  How  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  this  system?  Afford- 
ability  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  But  the 
answer  is  that  the  cost  of  the  MX  is 
about  $15  billion,  whereas  the  cost  of 
the  so-called  Midgetman  is  almost 
twice  that  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  a  mobile 
basing  mode  for  the  ICBM  and  given 
the  choice  between  the  MX  and  the 
Midgetman  I  would  choose  the  cheap- 
er of  the  two  systems— the  MX.  I  sup- 
port the  Dickinson  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  McCrery]. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  has  accumulated  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $2.4  trillion.  Interest  on 
the  debt  is  now  the  third  largest  item 
in  the  Federal  budget,  and  that  debt 
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the  survival  of  the  United 

.  a  great  Nation.  Congress  has 

the  problem,  we  control  the 

rings  of  this  country,  but  in 

lies  the  solution. 

know  that  in  order  to  get 

under  control  in  this  coun- 

must    at    least    reduce    the 

in   spending   of   the   massive 

areas,   including   defense.   To 

of  the  Congress,  we  have 

clear  to  the  Department  of 

that  they  will  have  to  partici- 

efforts  to  get  our  fiscal  house 

And   to   the   credit   of   our 

s  ervices,  they  have  developed  a 

jriorities  designed  to   provide 

possible  defense  for  our  coun- 

lin  the  reasonable  constraints 

upon  them  by  the  Congress. 

the  choices  the  Air  Force  has 

one  designed  to  bolster  the 

.  ^  leg  of  the  triad.  That  is.  to 

the  rail  garrison  Peacekeeper 

at  one-third  the  cost  of  the 

land-based      alternative— the 

To  quote  General  Welch, 

Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in 

to  the  esteemed  chairman  of 

Armed  Services  Committee, 

the  budget  levels  avail- 

;he  Air  Force,  the  rail  garrison 

is  our  clear  choice."  For 

on  the  one  hand  to  demand 

1  in  the  growth  of  defense 

and  on  the  other  demand 

Air  Force  fund  equally  two 

designed  to  accomplish  the 

riilitary  objective,  contrary   to 

advice  of  our  military  ex- 

,  putting  it  in  its  best  light,  in- 


for  both  Dickinson  amend- 

a  vote  for  a  strong  national 

and  fiscal  responsibility. 

resdectfully  urge  their  adoption. 

£  PRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

minuies  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


Tl  AFICANT]. 


\'e 


TRAFICANT.    Mr.    Chairman, 
are  debating  another  $15  bli- 
the  MX.   We   have   already 
121    billion.   The    fact    is.    the 
why  this  debate  is  taking  place 
oday  is  we  now  admit,  finally, 
is  a  sitting  duck, 
colleagues    know    that    recent 
have  come  out.  ana  they  have 
gone  eifen  further.  They  say  studies 
show  t  lat  the  MX  has  a  flawed  guid- 
s  (Tstem.   That   is   nice   language 
here.    That    means    the    MX 
fly  straight. 

imagine    this    scenario:    God 

yve  would  even  have  to  use  one. 

lajinch  one  of  these  great  war- 

and   it  strikes   the   Pentagon. 

trlith  is  today  we  have  got  a  giant, 

turkey  flying  around  the  Halls 

and  it  is  time  we  shot  it 


Cor  gress. 


:hairman,  this  is  pure  pork.  We 

as  well  say  under  the  deregula- 

this  President,  "Why  not  give 


the  Air  Force  to  Eastern  Air  Lines  and 
save  the  money?" 

I  said  today  that  really  in  all  serious- 
ness America  would  be  much  stronger 
with  a  vibrant  economy  than  more 
missiles. 

The  trouble  is,  we  have  got  a  Presi- 
dent that  never  met  a  weapons  system 
that  he  did  not  like.  And  we  do  not 
have  enough  votes  here  today  to  stop 
it.  He  has  got  more  votes  in  the  House 
of  Congress  than  we  do  on  our  side. 
And  this  drunk  turkey  is  probably 
going  to  pass. 

My  colleagues,  Dwight  Eisenhower 
warned  us.  He  warned  us  about  that 
military  establishment,  the  tail  that 
would  wag  the  dog.  and  he  was  so 
right  because  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  pure  pork 
barrel,  and  the  defense  industry  of 
this  country  has  its  grips  on  Congress, 
and  it  is  squeezing  it.  Those  toilet 
seats  at  $600.  those  coffeepots  at 
$2,000;  that  is  not  a  joke.  It  is  happen- 
ing. We  are  being  ripped  off. 

I  say  this  $15  billion  could  complete 
our  water  transportation  system.  It 
could  fix  our  bridges  and  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work.  Instead  of  MX  on 
railcars,  how  about  high-speed  rail  sys- 
tems for  taxpayers?  No,  that  is  pork 
barrel;  that  is  pork.  My  eye. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  this  is? 
This  is  unadulterated  pork,  and  the 
fattest  cats  in  America  are  getting  the 
harvest,  and  I  say,  "Shame  on  us, 
shame  on  Congress.  Vote  for  Hertel. 
and  then  take  a  very  good  look  at 
these  other  amendments  because,  if 
Hertel  does  not  fly.  we  better  do  some- 
thing else  with  this  pork  because  that 
is  exactly  what  it  is." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  MX  is  the  foremost  ICBM  now  in 
existence.  During  17  test  flights,  the 
MX  has  met  or  exceeded  every  per- 
formance and  design  requirement  set. 
Reentry  vehicle  requirements  and  fuze 
performance  requirements  were  ex- 
ceeded. MX  accuracy  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "remarkable"  by  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Board.  The  program  is 
on  schedule  and  below  predicted  costs. 
Simply  put.  the  MX  is  the  finest  bal- 
listic missile  in  the  world  today. 

The  accuracy  of  the  missile  effec- 
tively threatens  the  highest  value  mili- 
tary assets  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  it 
has  sufficient  range  to  hit  any  Soviet 
target.  Just  as  importantly,  the  un- 
matched throw-weight  permits  any 
necessary  future  addition  of  penetra- 
tion aids  should  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
defenses  be  expanded  or  improve  in 
quality. 

Rail  garrison  provides  the  most  cost 
effective  means  of  addressing  any  vul- 
nerability problems  confronting  our 
land-based  missile  forces.  Its  potential 
costs  will  be  but  a  third  of  any  pro- 
posed small  ICBM.  It  would  be  over 


$20  billion  cheaper.  This  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant difference  during  these  times 
of  record  deficits  when  we  must  make 
cuts  in  all  of  the  Federal  budget,  in- 
cluding the  defense  budget.  Additional 
funds  spent  on  a  more  expensive  small 
ICBM  will  mean  that  there  is  less 
money  to  spend  on  other  crucial  de- 
fense programs. 

I  personally  support  a  full  funding 
of  the  MX  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  best  sysem  given  the  current  fiscal 
climate. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  peace 
and  security  and  support  adequate 
funding  of  the  MX. 

D  1255 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  make  this  observa- 
tion, that  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
the  way  we  ought  to  be  doing  business. 
I  say  that  to  point  out  that  for  those 
of  us  in  this  body  who  believe  that  this 
Nation  already  has  a  mobile  missile,  it 
is  on  submarines;  and  second,  that  we 
do  agree  with  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion to  the  extent  that  they  pointed 
out  that  based  upon  the  synergistic 
effect  of  our  total  nuclear  arsenal, 
that  there  really  is  no  need  to  talk 
about  a  vulnerable  leg  of  our  ICBM's, 
because  the  Soviet  planners  then  have 
to  look  at  our  capacity  to  respond  with 
the  other  surviving  legs  of  our  nuclear 
triad. 

I  say  that  to  make  the  next  point. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  I  would 
have  risen  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Rowland],  which  seeks  to 
strike  the  Midgetman,  but  based  on 
how  the  rule  has  been  constructed,  the 
so-called  King  of  the  Mountain  ap- 
proach, there  is  no  way  for  us  in  this 
body  to  be  able  to  oppose  both  mobile 
missiles.  Therefore,  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Rowland  amendment  not  only 
strikes  Midgetman.  but  it  explicitly 
supports  the  MX.  So  it  does  not  give 
us  the  chance  to  express  ourselves  in  a 
clear  and  clean  fashion. 

Therefore,  trying  to  walk  myself 
through  this  particular  political  and 
legislative  thicket.  Mr.  Chairman, 
based  upon  the  shrewd  nature  of  how 
this  rule  has  been  constructed.  I  find 
myself  constrained  to  (A)  oppose  the 
Rowland  amendment;  (B)  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  who  seeks  to 
strike  the  rail  garrison  MX,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  strange  weapons 
system,  anyway;  to  oppose  Dickinson 
and  finally  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  two  things.  First  of 
all,  who  has  the  opportunity  to  close 
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debate?  And  second,  how  much  time 
do  both  sides  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  uphold- 
ing the  committee  position  will  have 
the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  here,  first  of  all,  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]  who  suggests  that 
we  have  missiles  on  submarines  and 
that  ought  to  do  the  trick.  It  doesn't. 
We  need  a  land  based  leg  to  our  strate- 
gic triad. 

Mr.  Dellums  cited  the  Scowcroft 
Commission.  I  would  make  two  points: 
First  of  all,  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
did  not  say  that  we  should  not  have  a 
land-based  leg  for  our  three-leg  stool 
for  strategic  defense. 

Second,  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
said  that  we  should  have  100— not  50, 
but  100— Peacekeeper  missiles.  It 
would  cost  only  $3  billion  more  to  ac- 
quire 50  more  Peacekeeper  missiles. 

I  think,  though,  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  I  can  say,  is  to  ask 
a  question. 

The  question  is,  what  ever  happened 
to  the  concept  of  pay-as-you-go?  When 
I  proposed  the  level  of  spending  for 
SDI  that  Secretary  Carlucci  had  re- 
quested; namely,  $4.5  billion,  which 
represented  1  '/z  percent  of  the  defense 
budget,  I  was  told  by  my  colleagues 
from  the  left  that  it  was  too  expen- 
sive, that  we  could  not  afford  it,  that 
we  had  to  have  pay-as-you-go  for  de- 
fense projects. 

Now  we  have  support  for  the  small 
ICBM,  coming  largely  from  the  left 
side  of  the  aisle,  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  will  cost  approximately  $40  bil- 
lion, but  seemingly  no  concern  about 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come 
from  to  pay  for  this  program. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

We  want  to  remember,  of  course, 
that  under  the  amendment  which  I 
am  offering,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin].  that  we 
reduce  by  $400  million  the  amount  of 
the  rail  garrison  account.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  reduction  of  $400  million. 

If  we  take  the  overall  figures,  we  are 
well  within  the  figures  put  forth  in 
the  budget  summit  which  took  place 
last  November  and  last  December,  so 


we  are  well  within  the  goals  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  KYL.  Excuse  me.  if  I  could  re- 
claim my  time  on  that  point,  you  are 
talking  about  an  annual  budget.  I  am 
talking  about  a  $40-billion  life  cycle  of 
that  program. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Let  me  talk 
about  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  please 
be  brief  in  his  comments. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  will  be  brief, 
and  if  I  have  any  time.  I  will  give  it 
back  to  the  gentleman,  because  this  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  argument 
here. 

The  gentleman  is  throwing  around 
arguments  here  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
only  one-third,  versus  the  small  Midg- 
etman missile.  If  we  take  the  complete 
cost  of  the  MX  missile  from  day  one. 
we  are  talking  about  $46  billion— $46 
billion  compared  to  $31  billion  for  the 
Midgetman  missile;  so  I  do  not  know 
where  the  gentleman  is  getting  the 
figures  for  one-third  of  the  total  cost. 
Mr.  KYL.  Well.  I  would  like  to  re- 
claim my  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
point  out  that  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  stated  is  totally  in  error. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  accord- 
ing to  official  Air  Force  figures,  the 
cost  to  develop  the  rail  garrison  is  $7.4 
billion.  If.  as  I  said,  we  were  to  acquire 
an  additional  50  ICBM's,  that  would 
be  an  additional  $3  billion. 

The  cost  for  developing  the  rail  gar- 
rison or  the  ICBM  program  to  date  is 
about  $14  billion.  To  build  the  whole 
program  out  would  be  about  $19  bil- 
lion. 

The  small  ICBM  program,  again  ac- 
cording to  the  Government,  is  $27  bil- 
lion if  we  use  1988  dollars,  which  of 
course  we  will  not  be  doing,  because  it 
is  a  program  that  takes  time,  and  it  is 
$34  billion  in  the  dollars  that  will  be 
spent  at  that  time. 
Let  me  just  on  to  point  out  that  a 

f  fiotsh.(?Gt 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  The  gentle- 
man just  said  my  figures  were  incor- 
rect. Let  me  at  least  defend  myself. 

Mr.  KYL.  They  are  not.  but  I  want 
to  complete  my  point  here. 

If  the  gentleman  is  relying  upon  a 
factsheet  distributed  by  the  chairman. 
I  gather  today,  this  factsheet  is,  if  not 
in  error,  highly  misleading;  and  here  is 
why. 

It  shows  the  cost  of  the  Midgetman 
at  only  $21.6  billion.  Ah,  but  if  you 
read  further  and  get  down  to  the  fine 
print,  that  is  to  acquire  only  250  war- 
heads. 

So  now  we  have  gotten  down  to  com- 
paring apples  and  oranges,  not  apples 
and  apples. 

If  we  are  talking  about  a  comparable 
number  of  warheads,  then  you  can 
almost  double  it  and  be  at  the  figure 
the  Air  Force  claims  to  be  the  right 
figure  for  the  Midgetman,  or  $34  bil- 
lion. 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  I  may  defend 
my  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  the  gentleman 
has  shown  to  me,  the  record  will  show 
that  I  stated  from  day  one  that  the 
MX  program,  along  with  the  rail  garri- 
son and  what  we  expect  to  buy  in  mis- 
siles—by the  way,  you  buy  one  missile, 
you  have  got  to  buy  two  for  testing 
and  replacement.  The  gentleman  is 
not  counting  that.  We  are  talking 
about  $46  billion. 

That  is  the  only  statement  that  I 
made,  and  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  $46 
billion.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  in  his  figure  has  $36.5  bil- 
lion as  the  number,  which  takes  the 
program  all  the  way  back  to  the  days 
of  R&D.  In  other  words,  it  encom- 
passes every  nickel  you  could  ever  say 
is  related  to  any  kind  of  ICBM  mod- 
ernization. Of  course,  part  of  the  cost 
was  due  to  piecemealing  in  this  very 
body.  The  missiles  could  have  been 
produced  much  less  expensively  if  we 
had  authorized  the  money  to  do  so  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

As  I  said,  again  according  to  the  Air 
Force,  from  this  point  forward  we  are 
talking  about  $7.4  billion  as  opposed  to 
$34  billion. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  think  the  gentleman  just  made  my 
point.  My  fine  chairman  has  made  the 
point  of  an  extravagant  amount  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Peacekeeper  missile  that 
has  already  been  spent  from  day  one. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
make  the  point  that  on  the  Midget- 
man we  do  not  want  to  make  the  same 
mistake,  to  go  through  $40  billion  and 
find  out  that  maybe  we  did  not  start 
the  right  way  or  go  the  right  way  or 
finish  the  right  way.  and  we  are  trying 
to  correct  those  earlier  decisions.  We 
can  do  it  now  since  that  money  has 
been  committed  and  is  irretrievable. 

Now  we  have  the  top  side  of  the 
curve  when  the  production  costs  of 
the  Peacekeeper  are  less  and  the  rail 
garrison  affords  us  survivability  and 
gives  us  the  added  flexibility  of  surviv- 
ability of  the  system. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  my  points  first,  and  if 
I  have  any  time  remaining  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

The  gentleman  makes  the  precise  ar- 
gument that  I  was  leading  into,  and  it 
is  in  reponse  to  my  question,  where  is 
the  money  going  to  come  from?  The 
answer  is,  we  are  going  to  take  it  out 
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rail  garrison,  v.'hich  is  what  I 
Now,  we  will  not  get  it  all 
the  rail  garrison,  but  to  the 
we  rob  that  Peter  to  pay  this 
vjhich  is  what  you  are  doing,  you 
ating  another  principle  of  effi- 
in  defense  spending  by  scrap- 
program  that  basically  is  ready 
low.  We  have  already  put  all 
into  it,  as  the  gentleman 
jut.  and  we  are  going  to  dump 
the  drain  over  a  program  that 
be  able  to  get  the  funding 
in  the  future,  if  all  our 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as 
some  over  there  are  willing  to 
another  $34  billion  to  the  pro- 
_  .  the  future,  a  very  question- 
pi  oposition  in  view  of  the  fact 
we  get  from  day  one  when  we 
debating  the  defense  budget  is. 
we  cant  afford  this  program, 
afford  that  program.  We  have 
IS  you  go." 

not  worrying  about  spending 
on  the  small  ICBM.  but  we 
a  whole  lot  about  another 
llion  for  the  SDI  Program, 
conclude   my   first   point,    I 
is  a  little  bit  hypocritical,  I 
would  say,  to  argue  on  the  one 
rtat  for  one  program  we  have 
yvatch  every  penny  and  pay  as 
for  the  program,  but  on  this 
ion  program,  10  times  as  costly, 
will  find  it  somewhere. 
Id  like  to  conclude  with  three 
{Joints  before  I  yield. 
|time  the  objections  to  the  rail 
are  not  really  monetary,  as 
h>.ve  been  in  past  programs.  Now 
that  maybe  it  is  vulnerable, 
to  sabotage. 

three  quick  responses  to  that. 

all,  many  of  those  same  objec- 

ajjply  to  the  small  ICBM.  and  I 

recognize  that. 

many   of   those   objections 

if  you  understand  the 

that  is  supplied,  unfortunate- 

i  luch  of  it  of  a  classified  nature. 

and  I  would  reiterate  what 

the    gentleman    from 

[Mr.   Dornan]   said,   there 

fings  available  today  and  there 

detailed    6-hour   classified 

available  for  any  Member  of 

who  wishes  to  take  advan- 

it,  which  addresses  that  precise 


cc  lleague. 
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llenge  my  colleague  to  take  ad- 
of  that  6-hour  briefing  and 
that  you  still  conclude  that 
tem  is  too  subject  to  sabotage, 
ol  her  words,  I  believe  these  ques- 
1  ave  been  answered. 
Mon  over,  as  someone  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle  pointed  out.  the  Soviets 
have  t  oth  capabilities.  They  have  got 
a  rail-l  tased  and  a  truck-based  capabil 
ity  ani  I  because  of  problems  with  clas- 
sificat  on  we  cannot  really  discuss  ex 
actly  pow  capable  those  two  systems 
are. 


Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  about  20  seconds. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

All  the  proponents  of  the  MX  rail 
garrison  have  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viets have  their  trains  with  their  mis- 
siles operating  continuously.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  did  not  say  operating 
continuously. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Operating  at  a  very 
regular  rate. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  gets  into  things  we 
cannot  discuss. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  But  we  can  discuss 
the  fact  what  we  should  do  with  our 
system.  Does  the  gentleman  think  we 
should  have  our  system  operating  on  a 
very  regular  basis,  these  MX  missiles? 

Mr.  KYL.  No.  I  do  not.  This  is  why  I 
support  the  rail  garrison  mode,  which 
is  a  mode  which  will  permit  us  on 
warning  to  disseminate  the  missiles 
into  a  system  which  is  not  subject  to 
attack. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Four  hours? 

Mr.  KYL.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  get  into  the  briefings,  it 
depends  on  where  you  are  and  what 
you  are  doing;  some  less  than  4  hours, 
some  more  than  4  hours. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Well,  these  things  are 
not  classified  that  we  discussing  right 
here. 

Mr.  KYL.  Well,  as  to  the  time  it 
would  take  to  get  a  certain  number  of 
missiles  out,  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
can  get  into  that  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
claim my  time  and  get  on  to  another 
point,  and  that  is  the  suggestion 
maybe  the  public  would  not  be  sup- 
portive of  a  system  that  uses  our  rail 
system. 
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Mr.  HERTEL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  my  point. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  on  hearings  conducted  from 
March  15  through  April  25  on  environ- 
mental scoping.  11  such  hearings  were 
held.  I  believe,  and  interestingly 
enough  the  public  has  been  very  sup- 
portive of  this  concept.  I  think  we  will 
find  the  public  will  support  this  pro- 
gram. 

A  final  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  I  believe  that  supporting 
both  the  small  ICBM  and  the  rail  gar- 
rison program  at  this  time  will  also 
help  us  in  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. We  have  demonstrated  before 
that  when  we  take  the  position  with 
the  Soviets  that  we  are  very  serious 
about  doing  something,  they  become 
very  serious.  Until  we  are  serious,  they 
are  not  serious.  If  we  want  to  unilater- 
ally negotiate  our  advantages  away  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives rather  than  trying  to  get  some 
quid  pro  quo  from  the  Soviets,  then  we 


can  support  these  amendments  to 
reduce  the  funding  levels  to  the  point 
where  the  programs  are  not  worth- 
while. I  suggest  that  the  expenditure 
of  relatively  small  amounts  of  money 
in  this  year's  budget  will  enhance  our 
opportunities  at  Geneva. 

I  know  that  there  are  other  speakers 
who  wish  to  address  these  questions, 
so  in  the  limited  time  available  to  me  I 
will  conclude  by  making  the  point  that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  further  reduce 
the  expenditures  for  the  rail  garrison 
program.  The  Dickinson  amendment 
that  calls  for  $650  million  is  the  right 
amendment.  That  is  the  right  level  of 
spending  to  move  forward  with  the 
rail  garrison  at  this  point. 

With  respect  to  the  small  ICBM,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  $200  million. 
I  suppose  I  do  not  even  have  objection 
to  $350  million  because  I  think  both 
systems  are  worthwhile  systems.  But  I 
would  not  want  to  be  supporting  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  too  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
supportive  of  the  small  ICBM  at  the 
expense  of  rail  garrison  for  the  rea- 
sons pointed  out  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]. 
That  would  be  a  grave  error  in  terms 
of  strategic  defense  and  for  the  econo- 
my of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  let  me  make 
two  clarifications.  First  of  all,  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  a  factsheet  handed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  AspiN]  that  refers  to  the  AF-2RV 
system.  That  system  which  is  estimat- 
ed to  cost  $21.6  billion  is  based  on  an 
internal  Air  Force  estimate  for  250 
Midgetmen,  but  it  has  2  MARK-12A 
reentry  vehicles,  with  2  warheads 
each;  so  on  a  warhead-for-warhead 
basis,  there  is  comparability  with  the 
MX. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
talk  for  just  a  moment  about  what  mo- 
bility is  all  about?  Mobility  has  impor- 
tance militarily  only  if  it  produces  a 
survivable  missile. 

The  rail  garrisoned  MX  is  mobile— 
but  it  is  not  survivable  because  it  takes 
4  hours  to  get  those  missiles  out  of 
their  garages  and  onto  the  railroad 
tracks  and  then  dispersed  far  enough 
to  be  safe  from  an  incoming  Soviet 
missile  attack.  Four  hours. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  does  it 
take  for  a  Soviet  missile  attack  to 
arrive? 

Fifteen  minutes. 

So  the  rail  garrison  MX  is  a  weapons 
system  that  is  vulnerable  not  at  the 
time  of  deployment,  but  at  the  time  of 
conception. 
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Rail  garrison  MX  advocates  also  fail 
to  point  out  there  is  no  known  defense 
to  sabotage,  the  simple  fact  of,  for  ex- 
ample, tearing  up  the  railroad  tracks 
at  the  choke  points  in  the  rail  disposal 
network. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  talks  about  cost  effectiveness. 
The  Midgetman,  which  is  mobile,  does 
cost  more,  but  its  dispersability  is  fast 
enough  to  allow  it  to  survive  an  incom- 
ing attack. 

We  have  to  talk  cost  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  value.  A  low-cost  missile  that 
does  not  produce  value,  or  survivabil- 
ity, produces  nothing  but  a  Soviet 
target  rather  than  a  credible  deterrent 
and  is  not  a  bargain  at  all.  It  is  not 
cost  effective. 

Midgetman  may  incrementally  cost 
more  but  because  it  is  survivable.  it  is 
a  bargain. 

The  MX  is  no  bargain.  It  is  a  pig  in  a 
poke,  it  is  vulnerable,  and  it  ought  to 
be  defeated.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
Hertel  amendment,  and  I  support  the 
Mavroules-AuCoin  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  index  we  are 
talking  about  here  today  is  the  cost 
per  survivable  warhead.  Our  land- 
based  missiles  are  vulnerable  because 
they  are  in  stationary  silos,  they  are 
vulnerable  to  the  SS-18,  the  SS-19, 
and  maybe  the  SS-N-23.  What  we  are 
choosing  today  is  between  the  rail 
mobile  MX  and  the  rail  mobile  Midg- 
etman. We  are  choosing  from  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  laid  before 
us  by  the  Scowcroft  Commission.  This 
is  not  something  that  we  came  up  with 
on  our  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  emerging 
threat  that  we  have  not  discussed 
today,  and  it  is  not  the  SS-18  or  the 
SS-N-23.  It  is  a  projected  threat  to 
our  missile  systems  that  we  talked 
about  yesterday,  and  that  is  strategic 
defense. 

There  is  another  reason  that  the 
Midgetman  system  is  more  vulnerable 
and  therefore  is  a  better  system,  and 
that  is  because  it  can  survive  in  a  de- 
fensive environment. 

The  amendment  is  really  a  test  of 
the  sincerity  and  consistency  of  those 
who  believe  that  in  the  next  decade  we 
and  our  adversaries  may  indeed  have 
deployed  strategic  defense  systems. 
The  best  response  to  strategic  de- 
fenses, to  boost  phase  interceptors  and 
postboost  phase  interceptors,  is  to  cut 
down  the  operating  time  for  the  boost 
and  for  the  postboost  phases.  This 
system,  a  single-warhead  system,  car- 
ries the  capability  of  reducing  these 
phases  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
MX  missile  at  190.000  pounds,  with  10 
warheads.  In  the  postboost  phase 
alone,  this  system  can  probably  off- 
load its  reentry  vehicles  in  1  to  IV2 
minutes.  The  actual  number  is  classi- 
fied, but  there  are  estimates  recently 
published  by  Lawrence  Livermore  Lab- 


oratory, to  the  effect  that  our  systems 
can  offload  RV's  somewhere  around  at 
45  seconds.  Again  that  is  an  estimated 
number.  I  am  not  revealing  anything 
classified. 

This  Midgetman  system  with  two 
warheads  would  offload  its  RV's  in  45 
seconds  to  IVi  minutes,  as  opposed  to 
possibly  7  minutes  for  the  postboost 
phase  of  an  MX  missile.  That  makes 
the  Midgetman  superior  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  mobility  and  the  fact  that 
it  presents  250  missiles  to  target  in  the 
postboost  phase,  but  also  because  in 
the  postboost  phase,  its  offload  and  its 
RV's  faster.  Therefore,  the  Midget- 
man is  much  more  survivable  in  the 
world  that  some  project  toward  the 
end  of  the  next  decade,  when  strategic 
defenses  may  be  factored  into  the  stra- 
tegic equation. 

This  is  another  reason  to  vote  for 
the  Mavroules  amendment  and  sup- 
port the  Midgetman.  U.S.  mobility, 
and  dispersion  will  not  only  make  it 
more  survivable  versus  the  SS-18  and 
SS-19;  but  against  boost  and  postboost 
intercepts,  it  will  present  more  targets 
and  less  time  for  attack.  It  is  a  system 
which  can  survive  not  just  against 
today's  threat  by  counterforce  mis- 
siles, but  also  against  tomorrow's 
threat  of  strategic  defenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  I'/j. 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  all  been  intrigued  with  the  way 
in  which  the  Defense  bill  has  been 
argued  in  these  last  few  weeks,  and  it 
has  been  really  a  debating  society  and 
a  remarkable  type  of  thing.  I  think  we 
ought  probably  to  consider  it  again  an- 
other year.  But  what  we  should  be 
doing  today  now  is  putting  into  the 
Defense  bill  what  we  actually  need  for 
our  own  protection. 

The  idea  of  the  MX  was  to  be  a  de- 
fense against  the  Soviets  SS-18s 
against  the  SS-19.  but  we  have  failed 
to  realize  we  are  competing  against 
both  the  SS-18  and  the  SS-19.  And  we 
have  been  also  talking  about  old  silos, 
but  today  have  something  that  is 
really  new.  We  have  seen  a  system 
that  the  Soviets  themselves  have  de- 
veloped is  obviously  more  effective 
than  the  old  silos.  This  is  what  we 
should  be  focusing  on.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to  carry  out  the  rail  garrison.  I 
refer  to  the  mode.  It  was  a  proposal  of 
Secretary  Weinberger,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  good  idea. 

We  should  embrace  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  30  seconds. 

First.  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]. Second,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
still  have  not  gotten  the  answer  to  the 
question  I  previously  asked;  we  have 
still  not  heard  where  we  are  going  to 
get  the  Midgetman  money  from.  We 


cannot  pay  for  it  on  the  back  of  the 
Peacekeeper.  There  is  not  enough 
money  there. 

Third,  we  are  too  selective  when  we 
say  the  small  ICBM  is  required  by  the 
findings  of  the  Scowcroft  Conunission. 
I  agree  and  I  am  all  for  the  small 
ICBM  if  we  can  pay  for  it,  but  we  are 
being  too  selective  when  we  do  not 
also  note  that  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion called  for  100  Peacekeepers. 

My  point  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  sacrifice  the  rail  garri- 
son program.  It  is  time  to  go  forward 
with  that  at  the  funding  level  of  $650 
million  as  called  for  in  the  Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  our  debate. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

On  the  pay-as-you-go  issue,  and  it 
has  been  mentioned  a  number  of  times 
here  today.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]  for  bringing  it 
up.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  re- 
member back  a  number  of  years  ago 
before  either  he  or  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis]  were 
here,  an  amendment  was  put  forth  by 
Congressman  Miller  from  California 
that  we  pay  as  we  go  in  all  areas,  and 
it  was  the  Republican  side  that  turned 
it  down. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  point  fin- 
gers, start  pointing. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  simply  want  to  clarify 
that  I  am  not  pointing  fingers.- 1  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  re- 
alizes that. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  realize  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  simply  saying  that  if 
it  is  fair  to  argue  with  respect  to  an 
amendment  that  was  going  to  cost 
$800  million  on  the  SDI.  that  that 
should  be  paid  for  as  we  go.  that  it 
would  then  only  be  fair  to  ask  the 
same  question  of  an  almost  $40  billion 
program. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reclaiming  my  time.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
question  and  I  tried  to  give  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  a  response,  that 
something  had  taken  place  here  5  or  6 
years  ago.  Unfortunately  at  that  time 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  was  not 
here  so.  therefore,  he  is  not  accounta- 
ble. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  talked 
about  the  Presidential  candidates.  It 
has  been  mentioned  here  that  the  two 
Democrats  running  for  the  Democrat- 
ic nomination,  and  apparently  Vice 
President  Bush,  are  not  for  the  Midg- 
etman. Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues. 
President  Reagan  was  not  for  the  rail 
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back   in   1980  when  he  was 
the  hide  off  Jimmy  Carter  all 
_    west    coast,    but    President 
has  come  around.  I  think  what 
to  do  here  as  a  body,  is  to 
that  we  have  the  leader- 
dualities,   and   I   think   we   can 
the  next  administration  hope- 
the  right  direction. 
I  :hairman.  I  hear  this  talk  about 
this  and  Weinberger  that. 
Secretary    Weinberger    who 
1  efore  the  Committee  on  Armed 
back  about  a  year  and  a  half 
said  to  us.  those  of  my  col- 
who  were  serving  in  the  Con- 
t  that  time,  and  made  an  in- 
statement.    He    said,    "You 
be  amazed   at   what   we   have 
hardening  of  the  silos  for  the 
of  the  MX  missiles  which  are 
into  the  Minuteman  III  silos, 
be  amazed  at  what  we  have 
vith  the  technology,  and  it  is 
_  work." 

question  I  ask  now,  of  course,  is 
las  happened  to  the  hardening 
silos?  Why  are  we  running  away 
hat  and  suddenly  we  come  up 
new  rail  garrison  position? 
other  point  which  I  think  is  ex- 
important,  and  we  ought  to 
)Ut,  is  that  there  is  not  a  Demo- 
for  that  matter  a  Republican 
not  believe  we  need  a  good 
I  osition.  We  do  have  the  qualita- 
in  my  judgment  and  I  think 
Judgment  of  everyone  including 
and  the  Department  of 
as  a  whole.  We  have  qualita- 
on  the  ocean,  and  under  the 
of  the  ocean. 
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:ertainly  have  qualitative  edges 
air  with  the  new  technologies, 
e  the  B-1  bomber,  we  have  the 

.  have  amazing  programs  going 

areas  which  we  cannot  discuss, 
area  that  we  have  to  improve 

s  the  area  of  the  land-based  mis- 


point    is    that    Members    talk 
experts  on   this   issue,   well,   I 
one  of  the  great  experts  of  our 
was   the    former   Secretary   of 
Mr.  Henry  Kissinger,  when  he 
only  a  week  ago  in  the  Wash- 
Post.  "The  wisest  course  would 
develop  a  new  single-warhead 
to  combine  the  advantages  for 
targeting  and  dispersal 
sjjrvivability.   It  could  be   placed 
silo   or    preferably    be    made 
or  both." 
me  bring  everyone  up  to  date  on 
of  the  problems  we  are  having 
i/IX  missiles.  Forty  percent,  forty 
.of  the  current  MX's  based  in 
i  ^re  not  on  alert  because  of  lack  of 
systems,  40  percent.  Incredi- 
23  of  the  38  MX's  currently 
have  guidance  systems.  At  the 
_.  time  we  are  at  least  nine  sys- 
short  of  achieving  the  recovery 
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plan  to  meet  full  operational  capabil- 
ity of  50  MX"s  on  alert  in  December 
1988. 

If  Members  think  we  are  talking 
about  an  incredible  program,  that  is 
an  incredible  problem  that  we  should 
be  paying  attention  to,  and  this  expe- 
rience strongly  suggests  the  rail  garri- 
son MX  should  be  slowed  down,  slow  it 
down,  notwithstanding  the  Air  Forces 
argument  that  we  should  proceed  on  a 
concurrent  basis  with  rail  garrison  be- 
cause it  builds  on  existing  technology. 
Thai  is  the  very  same  argument  we 
heard  on  the  B-IB  bomber,  and  the 
experience  with  the  current  MX  Pro- 
gram underscores  one  point  that  the 
rail  garrison  should  be  slowed  down. 

A  vote  for  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment will  be  a  vote  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  debate  over  ICBM  survivability 
has  been  clouded  by  this  administra- 
tion, and  it  is  time  to  clear  the  air. 
This  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  after  discarding  more  than 
30  basing  schemes  for  the  multiwar- 
head,  first-strike  MX,  this  rail-mobile 
proposal  is  something  that  we  should 
embrace.  However,  because  of  many 
fundamental  flaws  inherent  in  this 
scheme,  it  is  painfully  apparent  that 
the  rail-mobile  plan  should  have  never 
left  the  drawing  board. 

Not  only  would  these  trains  be  vul- 
nerable to  a  sudden  Soviet  attack,  but 
there  is  also  no  way  to  protect  the 
180,000  miles  of  track  proposed  for 
this  scheme.  Protecting  every  railway 
line,  switch,  tunnel,  and  junction  from 
destruction  by  determined  persons 
would  be  either  impracticable  or  im- 
possible. In  addition,  when  based  in 
garrison,  these  MX  trains  would  be 
more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  warheads 
than  they  are  sitting  in  the  ground 
today.  That's  correct,  I  said  more  vul- 
nerable. 

The  rail  garrison  would  offer  no  pro- 
tection against  a  direct  hit.  Further- 
more, it  would  take  only  a  minor  bar- 
rage of  the  Nation's  rail  lines  to  stop 
the  MX  trains  in  their  tracks.  Some 
have  estimated  that  it  would  take  but 
one-half  of  the  Soviet  SS-18  ICBM 
force  to  wipe  out  the  rail  garrison 
completely. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Pentagon  offi- 
cials have  openly  admitted  that  this 
system  is  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack 
within  4  to  5  hours  of  dispersing  the 
trains.  In  a  crisis  situation,  time  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  commodities. 
Under  the  rail  garrison  plan,  there- 
fore, we  are  put  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage in  dealing  with  a  terrifying  situa- 
tion. 

This  fundamental  flaw  in  the  rail 
garrison  scheme  puts  us  in  a  "use  'em 
or  lose  'em"  situation  when  the  MX 
trains  are  dispersed. 

You  and  I  know  that  these  trains 
would  be  set  in  motion  on  any  indica- 
tion of  a  threat.  However,  because  of 
their  vulnerability  for  4  to  5  hours 


after  dispersal,  it  is  highly  likely  that, 
in  this  deadly  equation,  dispersion 
equals  launch. 

In  the  early  1960's,  rail  mobile  de- 
ployment was  looked  at  as  a  possible 
option  for  Minuteman  but  was  reject- 
ed because  of  the  public  interface 
problem.  As  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee and  correctly  noted,  public  op- 
position to  MX  trains  trundling 
through  their  communities  promises 
to  be  strong. 

This  system  needs  to  be  scaled  back; 
it  should  be  recognized  for  its  medioc- 
rity and  sent  back  to  the  drawing 
board. 

We  should  be  doing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  promote  second-strike  surviv- 
able  systems  such  as  the  small  ICBM, 
or  Midgetman  missile.  In  stark  con- 
trast to  the  soft  and  slow  rail  garrison, 
the  Midgetman  is  survivable  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  not  hours. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  ac- 
knowledged the  aforementioned  at- 
tributes of  the  Midgetman,  but  have 
labeled  cost  as  a  drawback.  First,  when 
compared  to  other  major  programs 
such  as  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  the  advanced  tactical  fighter, 
and  the  advanced  tactical  aircraft,  the 
cost  of  the  Midgetman  is  well  within 
reason. 

Second,  many  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  tire  commercial  that  sells  its  prod- 
uct by  proclaiming  "because  there  is  a 
lot  riding  on  your  tires."  Well,  the 
lives  of  the  American  people  are  riding 
on  this  issue.  Let's  not  confuse  the 
goal:  we  need  a  survivable  ICBM  force, 
and  the  Midgetman  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  that  goal. 

Make  no  mistake  my  friends,  if  we 
decide  to  adopt  the  rail-mobile  system 
at  the  expense  of  the  Midgetman,  we 
are  going  to  end  up  with  100  MX  mis- 
siles. The  50  MX  cap  that  we  worked 
hard  to  put  in  place  would  be  nullified, 
and  the  genie  will  have  been  let  out  of 
the  bottle. 

Please  join  me  in  moving  the  ques- 
tion of  ICBM  survivability  in  the  right 
direction. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
START:  A  Dangerous  Rush  for  Agreement 
(By  Henry  Kissinger) 
President  Reagan  has  stated  that  he 
hopes  the  START  agreement  to  reduce  U.S. 
and  Soviet  strategic  forces  by  50  percent 
will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  summit  at 
the  end  of  May.  There  has  been  astonish- 
ingly little  debate  about  the  impact  of  such 
an  agreement  on  strategy,  verifiability  and 
foreign  policy.  A  pause  in  the  rush  to  agree- 
ment is  needed  to  permit  a  national  debate 
while  the  treaty  can  still  be  reshaped.  It  is 
essential  also  to  Insure  that  Congress  will 
fund  the  measures  that  will  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  survivability  and  strategic  effec- 
tiveness of  America's  nuclear  deterrent 
under  START  conditions.  Before  America 
makes  another  arms  control  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  must  make  a  deal  with 
iUelf. 

For  START  is  being  negotiated  in  a  con- 
ceptual vacuum.  The  United  States  has  not 


yet  decided— or  at  least  has  not  put  for- 
ward—what strategic  forces  it  proposes  to 
deploy  under  the  START  ceiling  of  4,900 
warheads  in  1,600  missiles  and  1.100  nuclear 
weapons  on  aircraft.  Or  how  it  plans  to 
verify  Soviet  observance  of  these  limits.  Yet 
the  relative  capability  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces— or  the  perception  of  it— has  been  the 
key  element  in  Western  security  policy  for 
the  entire  postwar  period. 

Still,  common  sense  permits  certain  pro- 
jections. The  United  States  will  almost  cer- 
tainly opt  to  retain  18  submarines  out  of  the 
current  36,  down  from  41  in  the  1970s.  Since 
each  Trident  submarine  has  24  missiles 
counted  as  having  eight  warheads  each,  this 
would  place  3.456  warheads  on  submarines 
and  leave  1,444  warheads  to  be  distributed 
among  land-based  missiles. 

When  the  number  of  submarines  is  cut  so 
drastically  while  the  agreement  leaves 
Soviet  antisubmarine  forces  free  to  grow 
and  modernize,  the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S. 
residual  submarine  force  must  inevitably  in- 
crease. This  would  be  especially  true  were  a 
technological  breakthrough  to  occur  in  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  land-based 
missiles  is  more  precarious  still.  The  Wash- 
ington summit  agreement  reduces  Soviet 
heavy  missile  warheads  from  3.080  to  1,540. 
Though  this  is  lauded  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment, any  serious  analysis  shows  that  the 
survivability  of  the  U.S.  land-based  force 
after  the  proposed  reduction  can  be  main- 
tained at  present  levels  only  by  a  major— 
and  expensive— modernization  program. 
And  the  present  level  of  vulnerability  al- 
ready is  considered  dangerous  by  most  ex- 
perts. 

U.S.  land-based  missiles  now  consist  of 
2.000  warheads  on  three  types  of  missiles: 
500  highly  accurate  warheads  on  50  MX 
missiles;  1.500  reasonably  accurate  warheads 
on  500  Minuteman  III  missiles  and  500  inac- 
curate large  warheads  on  Minuteman  II 
single-warhead  missiles— the  oldest  in  the 
U.S.  arsenal. 

Retaining  the  most  accurate  and  modern 
weapons— the  MX  and  Minuteman  III— and 
scrapping  the  Minuteman  II  would  be  most 
cost  effective  and  most  consistent  with  a 
strategy  of  sparing  civilian  populations  and 
concentrating  on  military  targets.  However, 
it  would  also  produce  the  most  vulnerable 
U.S.  deployment.  Indeed,  such  a  START 
scheme  would  actually  worsen  the  vulner- 
ability of  American  silos.  Today  the  Soviet 
Union  has  3,080  SS-18  warheads  aimed  at 
1.000  U.S.  silos.  After  START,  assuming  the 
United  States  retains  its  most  effective 
weapons,  the  Soviets  would  have  1.540  war- 
heads aimed  at  364  silos,  thereby  raising  the 
ratio  of  warheads  to  silos  from  3.08:1  to 
4.2:1.  It  is  hard  to  argue  that  such  a  result 
would  be  a  contribution  to  'stability." 

The  cheapest  way  to  maintain  the  existing 
ratio  of  Soviet  warheads  to  U.S.  missiles 
would  be  to  disperse  U.S.  targets  by  replac- 
ing a  number  of  Minuteman  Ills  with  three 
warheads  for  a  three  times  larger  number  of 
Minuteman  lis  with  single  warheads.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  Minuteman  lis  have 
relatively  poor  accuracies.  They  are  most 
useful  for  a  strategy  of  civilian  devastation 
and  least  suitable  for  a  strategy  concentrat- 
ing on  military  targets. 

The  wisest  course  would  be  to  develop  a 
new  single-warhead  missile  to  combine  the 
advantages  for  discriminating  targeting  and 
dispersal  for  survivability.  It  could  be  placed 
into  a  silo  or  preferably  be  made  mobile  or 
both.  But  the  best  course  is  also  the  most 
expensive. 


But  no  agreement  on  the  composition  of 
the  strategic  forces  exists  either  within  the 
executive  branch  or  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress.  For  budgetary  reasons 
the  administration  has  all  but  shelved  the 
Midgetman.  the  proposed  single-warhead 
mobile  missile.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  approved  a  mobile  Minute- 
man  III:  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  opted  for  the  Midgetman  in  princi- 
ple but  allocated  insufficient  funds.  There 
are  drawing  board  schemes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  missiles  on  Trident  submarines 
from  24  to  16,  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  submarines  by  a  third  and  complicating 
the  tasks  of  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare. 
But  nobody  has  advanced  a  concept  for  how- 
to  pay  for  the  additional  submarines. 

The  administration  therefore  needs  to 
make  sure  that  Congress  will  in  fact  fund 
the  necessary  programs.  At  a  minimum, 
there  should  be  an  executive-legislative 
summit  in  which  the  administration  out- 
lines how  it  proposes  to  compose  post- 
START  U.S.  strategic  forces  and  congres- 
sional leaders  agree  to  fund  the  programs 
needed  to  improve  their  survivability. 

A  pause  in  the  rush  to  agreement  also 
would  permit  closer  examination  of  verifica- 
tion in  the  crucible  of  the  realities  that 
would  be  created  by  the  new  agreement. 

A  verification  system  would  have  to  be 
able  to  determine  whether  the  permitted 
numbers  of  6,000  warheads  and  1.600  mis- 
siles have  been  exceeded. 

I  know  of  no  expert  who  believes  that  the 
margin  of  error  with  respect  to  counting  the 
number  of  mobile  intercontinental  missiles 
can  be  smaller  than  25  percent.  Yet  the  two 
newest  Soviet  missiles  are  mobile:  the  SS-25 
is  land  mobile  and  the  SS-24  is  rail  mobile. 
The  problem  of  counting  Soviet  missiles 
produced  but  never  deployed  is  even  more 
intractable.  In  the  negotiations  for  the  re- 
cently concluded  INF  agreement,  the  Soviet 
Union  revealed  that  it  had  produced  50  per- 
cent more  medium-range  weapons  than  it 
had  deployed.  In  START,  unlike  INF.  the 
production  lines  for  strategic  weapons 
would  remain  open. 

If  verification  of  the  total  number  of  mis- 
siles is  difficult,  determining  the  number  of 
warheads  could  turn  into  a  nightmare.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  from  a  satellite 
how  many  reentry  vehicles  a  missile  carries, 
certain  mechanical  "counting  rules"  have 
been  established  over  the  years.  Every  mul- 
tiple-warhead missile  was  assumed  to  have 
the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles 
that  had  been  tested  on  that  missile  even  if 
it  carried  fewer  reentry  vehicles  when  actu- 
ally deployed. 

The  Washington  summit  jettisoned  that 
principle.  America's  new  submarine- 
laimched  missile,  the  D-5,  has  been  tested 
with  10  warheads.  Nevertheless,  to  maintain 
a  minimum  number  of  submarines  the 
United  States  chose  to  equip  each  D-5  mis- 
sile with  eight  reentry  vehicles.  In  return 
the  Soviets  were  permitted  to  count  the  re- 
entry vehicles  on  their  submarine-launched 
missile,  the  SSN-23,  at  four,  even  though  it 
had  been  tested  in  an  8-to-lO-warhead  ver- 
sion. Similar  discrepancies  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  heavy  ICBM.  the  SS-18. 
The  number  of  reentry  vehicles  assigned  to 
missiles  has  become  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tion, not  of  verifiable  testing  data. 

Complex  schemes— probably  too  complex 
for  day-to-day  use— for  the  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  deployed  warheads  are  being  dis- 
cussed, but  no  arrangement  could  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  producing  warheads 
with  the  largest  number  of  reentry  vehicles 


already  tested,  stockpiling  them  and  install- 
ing them  in  times  of  crisis  or  perhaps  even 
between  the  inspections.  We  must  take  care 
lest  on-site  inspection  works  more  to  tran- 
quilize  than  to  reassure. 

Before  an  agreement  is  signed,  the  public 
and  Congress  need  to  understand  precisely 
the  scope  and  limits  of  verification.  A 
number  of  questions  must  t)e  answered, 
such  as: 

(a)  What  confidence  do  we  have  in  the 
verification  scheme  for  limitation  subject  to 
the  START  agreement? 

(b)  What  is  the  cumulative  risk  if  the  veri- 
fication system  is  under  stress  and  not  car- 
ried out  under  ideal  laboratory  conditions? 

(c)  By  how  much  and  in  what  ways  does 
on-site  inspection  improve  on  national  tech- 
nical means,  such  as  satellites? 

(d)  How  will  the  verification  system  be  in- 
tegrated into  American  decision-making  at 
the  highest  levels? 

(e)  What  is  the  United  States  prepared  to 
do  in  case  of  violations? 

(f)  What  level  of  violation  would  threaten 
free-world  .security  and  why? 

In  the  end  the  START  process  will  mark 
another  major  step  away  from  the  deterrent 
strategy  pursued  for  the  entire  postwar 
period.  It  will  be  another  step  toward  strip- 
ping away  the  legitimacy  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons without  linking  that  process  to  the  vital 
need  to  reduce  the  conventional  arms  threat 
either  by  building  conventional  forces  or  via 
conventional  arms  control.  The  growth  of 
Soviet  .strategic  forces  in  the  mid-'70s  coin- 
cided wit  h  making  nuclear  strategy  a  domes- 
tic issue  in  mo.sl  democracies.  As  a  result 
Western  nuclear  strategy  has  progressively 
become  separated  from  rational  objectives. 
Accurate  warheads  and  missile  defenses 
have  all  been  vilified:  mass  destruction  of  ci- 
vilian targets  has  been  emphasized  as  if 
only  the  prospect  of  a  holocaust  would  pre- 
serve peace.  These  evasions  leave  the  de- 
mocracies increasingly  suspended  between 
Armageddon  and  surrender.  The  prospective 
START  agreement  will  inevitably  exacer- 
bate this  incoherence,  accelerating  abdica- 
tion from  the  weapons  on  which  Western 
strategy  is  ba.sed  without  producing  an  al- 
ternative. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  dismantling  of 
American  medium-range  weapons  in 
Europe,  followed  by  a  50  percent  cut  in  the 
strategic  forces  of  the  United  Slates,  must 
have  .some  impact  on  Western  strategy. 
What  targets  that  once  were  covered  will  be 
left  unattended  under  the  new  agreement? 
What  happens  lo  the  four  submarines  as- 
signed "  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization when  the  total  number  of  subma- 
rines on  station  in  the  Atlantic  has  shrunk 
to  around  six?  How  does  NATO  visualize  the 
relationship  between  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional defen.se  in  both  strategy  and  arms 
control?  How  do  we  propose  to  link  these 
processes? 

One  way  lo  Improve  the  survivability  of 
strategic  forces  would  be  lo  build  a  strategic 
defen.se  at  lea-st  for  missile  sites.  Yet  in 
order  lo  achieve  START  the  administration 
has  agreed  to  a  nine-year  deployment  ban 
extending  into  a  third  presidential  term 
after  the  Reagan  administration.  It  is  in  the 
process  of  agreeing  to  unspecified  restric- 
tions on  testing.  If  history  is  any  guide, 
these  restrictions  are  likely  to  atrophy  the 
program,  since  no  deployment  ban  or  test- 
ing restrictions  have  ever  been  abandoned 
by  the  United  States.  If  the  administration 
is  willing  to  accept  that  outcome,  it  should 
obtain  a  higher  price,  for  example,  scrap- 
ping all  the  Soviet  heavy  missiles.  If.  howev- 
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OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROWLAND  OF 
CONNECTICUT 

ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
pursuant    to    the    rule,    I 

n  amendment. 
CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 

ntleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Rowi4nd1  the  designee  of  the  gentle- 

_...  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]? 

ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairpian.  yes,  I  am. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

will  designate  the  amendment. 

text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
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offered  by  Mr.  Rowland  of 
At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  II 
division  A  (page  19.  after  line  11).  insert 
fo|owing  new  section: 

KIMIINti    KOK    KBM    M«»I)KKMZ  XTION 

i>k«m;k\ms. 
amount  provided  in  section  201  for 
Force,  no  funds  are  available  for  the 
Intercontinental     Ballistic     Missile 
I)  program. 
CHAIRMAN      pro     tempore. 
Undef  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.   Rowland]    will   be 
for     5     minutes     and     a 
Memfcer  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
for  5  minutes. 

TO  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ROWLAND  OF  CONNECTICUT 

ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
will  report  the  amendment,  as 


Conn  Kiticut 
recog  lized 


nized 


MODII  [CATION  ■ 


Mr 
Chairman 


Th( 


Clerk 
modi  led 

Th  (  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ami  ndment  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Rowi  khu  of  Connecticut.  At  the  end  of  part 


A  of  title  II  of  division  A,  page  19.  after  line 
11.  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SK(  .  2iHi.   HKMA1.  OK  FIMtlNC;   KOK  SMAI.I.  HUM 

■■i<o<;i(\M. 
None  of  the  amount  provided  in  section 
201  for  the  Air  Force  is  available  for  the 
Small  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
(SICBM)  program.  The  amount  provided  in 
section  201  for  the  Air  Force  is  hereby  re- 
duced by  $500,000,000. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  the 
modification  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  considered  as  modified. 
The    gentleman    from    Connecticut 
[Mr.    Rowland]    is   recognized    for   5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Procurement 
and  Military  Nuclear  Systems  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  the  small 
mobile  missile.  It  is  too  expensive.  It 
does  not  do  the  job.  and  we  ought  to 
go  instead  to  the  rail  garrison  as  fast 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
Vh  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  would  be  a  very  dangerous  step  to 
kill  all  funding  for  the  Midgetman 
Program.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  recommenda- 
tions. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  they  said  in  De- 
cember 1987  when  Brent  Scowcroft 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
"jvas  asked  the  question  about  making 
a  judgment  between  Midgetman  and 
rail  mobile  MX,  and  the  general  said: 
We  would  stress,  once  again,  that  it  is  vital 
for  the  Nations  security  that  we  have  un- 
derway a  program  for  long-term  ICBM  sur- 
vivability to  hedge  against  long-term  vulner- 
ability of  our  forces.  While  there  are  several 
po.ssible  approaches  to  the  fulfillment  of 
this  compelling  need,  the  small  mobile 
ICBM  is  currently  the  most  promising.  In 
that  respect,  the  rail  garrison  basing  for 
MX.  while  possessing  attractive  features,  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  small  mobile  ICBM 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  significant  warning 
time  to  achieve  survivability. 

If  we  go  with  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Rowland]  we  will  then  have  killed  the 
Midgetman  Program.  We  would  then 
be  faced  with  a  cap  here  in  the  House 
on  50  MX's,  and  the  result  would  be 


that  we  would  have  in  place  no  ICBM 
modernization  program.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  House  is  going  to  take  the 
cap  of  MX  and.  therefore,  we  would  be 
making  a  very  serious  mistake  in  kill- 
ing Midgetman. 

Let  us  keep  both  of  these  programs 
alive.  Let  us  let  the  next  President 
make  a  recommendation  to  Congress 
on  this  issue.  Let  us  defeat  the  Row- 
land amendment. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  a  few 
points  which  have  been  made  during 
the  last  90  minutes  of  debate  we  have 
had  on  this  issue. 

Indeed,  these  are  tough  economic 
times.  I  think  many  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  tried  to  make 
good  decisions  with  regard  to  SDI  and 
many  of  the  other  missile  systems  and 
programs  we  have  talked  about 
throughout  the  week. 

Tht  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
should  not  allow  an  option  for  the 
next  administration,  because  by  all  ac- 
counts Mr.  Dukakis.  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
Mr.  Bush,  candidates  for  office  next 
year,  would  all  scrap  the  Midgetman 
system.  To  spend  $200  million  or  $500 
million  or  $600  million  to  allow  an 
option  makes  no  sense  whatsoever.  We 
have  got  to  make  a  decision  which 
system  we  are  going  to  stick  with. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Midgetman  is 
at  least  $40  billion.  The  Pentagon,  the 
Air  Force,  Democrats,  Republicans, 
conservatives,  liberals  all  agree  that 
we  cannot  afford  both  systems. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  the  most  difficult  position  we 
could  be  in  is  if  we  eliminated  the 
Midgetman  and  the  MX  rail  garrison. 
I  would  encourage  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  the  Dick- 
inson amendment  in  case  this  particu- 
lar legislation  does  not  pass. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this 
matter  as  it  has  been  before  our  com- 
mittee many,  many  times. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Rowland  amend- 
ment is  a  mistake,  because  it  makes  a 
decision  not  to  do  anything  about  the 
Midgetman  at  all.  and  as  I  look  at 
these  various  other  amendments  here. 
I  come  down  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]  and  the 
AuCoin  amendment.  This  seems  to  be 
the  most  logical  thing,  because  if  we 
pass  that  amendment,  we  will  be  pass- 
ing an  amendment  which  will  allow  us 
to  be  evenhanded  between  these  two 
competing  concerns. 

My  own  feeling  about  the  MX  would 
be  that  if  the  MX  were  really  in  fact 
mobile  and  in  a  secure  manner.  I 
might  buy  that,  because  it  is  cheaper. 
Unfortimately,  the  decision  has  appar- 


ently been  made  in  the  Pentagon  that 
there  is  no  way  to  put  it  on  ordinary 
highways  and  railways  which  I  think 
is  feasible;  but  as  long  as  they  think 
that  is  not  feasible,  it  seems  to  me  the 
MX  garrison  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  add  to  the  debate  some 
information  which  I  do  not  believe  yet 
has  been  brought  forth,  and  that  is 
that  substantial  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  exploration  and  engi- 
neering of  the  rail  mobile  garrison  de- 
ployment for  the  Peacekeeper  missile. 
First,  we  have  provided  moneys  to  ex- 
plore alternative  basing  modes  for  the 
MX  or  the  Peacekeeper  in  prior  fiscal 
years. 
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Of  that  money.  $120  million  was  pro- 
vided for  exploring  the  engineering 
feasibility  of  this  rail  mobile  garrison 
system. 

Last  year  we  provided  $350  million 
more  for  rail-mobile  basing.  If  today 
we  adopt  and  approve  the  Mavroules 
amendment  we  will  provide  another 
$100  million.  Much  of  this  previously 
provided  authority  has  yet  to  be  used, 
so  if  we  pass  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment with  $100  million  more  for  the 
mobile  rail  garrison  system,  we  will 
have  provided  $570  million  to  explore 
and  do  a  lot  of  engineering  and  devel- 
opment on  what  is  not  really  such  an 
advanced  concept,  the  rail  mobile  gar- 
rison. We  will  not  slight  that  system, 
we  will  give  it  enough  money  so  that 
the  next  President  can  make  an  in- 
formed and  wise  decision  and  choose 
between  these  two  competing  systems. 
But  he  can  only  make  that  decision  if 
we  also  keep  alive  the  Midgetman 
system,  and  that  is  why  it  is  important 
that  we  reserve  our  options,  and  sup- 
port the  Mavroules  amendment  which 
will  be  coming  up  shortly,  and  defeat 
the  Rowland  amendment  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELLUMS  moves  that  the  Committee 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  press  the  thrust  of  this  privi- 
leged motion  to  its  logical  conclusion.  I 
simply  use  this  extraordinary  means. 


given  the  time  constraints,  to  make 
several  points. 

First  of  all,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  gen- 
tleman is  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  challenge  both  of  these 
weapons  systems.  Both  of  these  weap- 
ons systems  are  considered  mobile  sys- 
tems. Both  of  these  systems  are  con- 
sidered to  be  systems  that  respond  to 
the  so-called  vulnerability  of  our 
fixed-based  ICBM's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  recant 
a  little  history  to  tell  how  we  got  to 
this  moment.  In  1977  this  gentleman, 
the  first  Member  of  this  body  to  stand 
up  and  oppose  the  MX  missile  as  a  mo- 
bilized ICBM,  stated  at  that  time  that 
we  are  attempting  to  fashion  a  solu- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  problem.  I 
stated  then  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  look  into  the  mid-1980's  and 
suddenly  say,  aha.  the  United  States' 
fixed  based  missiles  are  vulnerable,  let 
us  attack.  That  would  be  a  bizarre 
flight  into  insanity,  because  I  believe 
then  the  Soviet  planner  would  have  to 
take  into  account  the  aggregate  of  our 
total  nuclear  forces,  what  remaining 
survivable  missiles  could  do  in  terms  of 
making  a  response:  "synergism." 

At  that  time  no  one  was  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  argument.  President 
Reagan  came  into  office.  The  question 
became  what  do  we  do  with  the  MX 
missile.  He  established  a  Scowcroft 
Commission.  The  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, after  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, many  weeks  of  study,  came  out 
saying  we  ought  to  deploy  a  certain 
number  of  MX  missiles  in  fixed-base 
Minuteman  silos. 

People  could  not  believe  this.  They 
said,  what,  you  are  placing  MX's  in 
vulnerable  silos? 

What  was  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion's response?  They  read  Dellums' 
testimony  in  1977.  apparently,  because 
they  said,  "synergism."  The  Soviet 
planner  must  look  at  the  aggregate  of 
American  force. 

I  gave  you  that,  it  did  not  cost  you  a 
dime,  and  you  were  not  prepared  to 
listen  to  it.  Hopefully  today  my  col- 
leagues will  be  prepared  to  listen  to  it. 
The  issue  of  vulnerability  is  a  straw 
man.  We  are  attempting  to  fashion  a 
solution  that  does  not  exist. 

This  is  now  beyond  the  mid-1980's. 
We  do  not  have  an  MX  in  mobile 
mode.  We  do  not  have  Midgetman  in 
mobile  mode.  Have  we  been  attacked 
by  the  Soviet  Union?  Obviously  not, 
because  of  synergism,  because  the 
Soviet  Union  knows  that  we  do  have 
two  legs  of  our  triad  that  can  respond 
and  inflict  such  incredible  damage 
that  they  could  not  survive  as  a  civil- 
ized society  in  modern  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  myriad  of  human,  the 
incredible  aggregate  of  human  life 
that  would  be  destroyed  on  this  planet 
if  we  moved  down  the  road  toward  the 
absurdity  of  thermo  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  the 
Midgetman,  we  do  not  need  the  MX 


missile,  we  do  not  need  any  of  this. 
What  we  do  need  is  to  return  to  a  ra- 
tional and  sane  understanding  that 
technology  is  not  going  to  save  us  in 
the  nuclear  age.  But  it  is  coming  to 
two  points.  That  is,  rational  minds 
must  come  to  understand  that  war  is 
no  longer  an  option  in  a  nuclear  age, 
and  No.  2,  that  we  ought  to  talk  about 
sitting  down  to  negotiate.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  here 
about  making  the  Soviets  know  what 
we  mean.  We  are  at  the  table:  why  do 
we  not  negotiate? 

We  have  homeless  and  poor  people, 
we  have  unemployed  people,  and  farm- 
ers being  driven  off  the  land.  But  what 
are  we  doing?  We  are  talking  about 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  building 
some  Midgetman  that  would  destroy 
life  beyond  comprehension,  and  some 
MX  missiles  on  a  rail  garrison,  as 
someone  said  it  is  a  mobile  Chernobyl 
right  in  the  middle  of.  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  people.  We  do  not  need 
any  of  that  madness. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  negotiate 
peace.  If  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to 
come  to  the  table,  then  let  us  do  that. 
But  spending  billions  of  dollars  talking 
about  handling  a  problem  of  vulner- 
ability, even  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion understood  that.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  if  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  conclusion  made  sense  a 
few  short  years  ago  with  respect  to 
synergism,  why  is  it  not  not  relevant, 
or  are  we  saying  that  it  was  a  fraude- 
lent  presentation  to  the  American 
people  then?  If  it  was  correct  at  that 
time  it  is  correct  now. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  believe  all  of  this  is 
absurd  had  a  chance  to  challenge  it. 
But  this  has  been  configured  in  such  a 
manner  that  those  who  want  the 
Midgetman  will  end  up  getting  the 
Midgetman;  those  who  want  MX  will 
end  up  getting  MX.  And  again  this 
body  will  not  have  made  an  intelligent 
and  rational  decision,  but  we  will  have 
tap-danced  on  the  winds  of  expediency 
and  made  this  world  a  more  dangerous 
place. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  preferential  motion?  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  priority. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  for  rising  in 
support  of  my  amendment.  I  appreci- 
ate his  well  thought  out  words  and 
thoughts,  and  quite  frankly  what  we 
are  discussing  today  is  an  economic/ 
political  issue. 
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in  my  memory,  is  one  of  the 
limes  that  we  will  be  sending  a 
to    the    Pentagon    and    the 
.  people  that  we  are  willing  to 
priorities,  that  we  are  willing 
some  tough  decisions.  I  have 
to  the  arguments  now  for  the 
l4)ur  and  a  half,  and  there  have 
different  viewpoints, 
gentleman  form  California  [Mr. 
of    course    would    like    to 
both   programs.   There   are 
ike  myself  and  the  chairman  of 
J  ;ubcommittee    on    Procurement 
Military  Nuclear  Systems  who  are 
to  make  the  tough  choices,  and 
are  plenty  of  individuals  on  this 
the  aisle  who  would  like  to 
>oth  systems.  We  simply  cannot 
to  have  both  systems.  The  price 
$40  billion  just  for  the  Midget- 
i^stem. 
can  easily  throw  away  $500  mil- 
\  ^hich  is  what  we  are  doing  here, 
the  next  administration,  who- 
may  be,  does  not  support  the 
The  Air  Force  has  shown 
time  again  that  they  have  re- 
to  congressional  pressure  in 
the    Midgetman    before    us. 
have  also  stated  that  in  the  long 
in  the  out  years,  there  is  no 
being  allocated  or  planned  for 
^iidgetman  system. 
'  /hat  are  we  doing  today?  We  are 
to  the  American  people,  we  are 
to  our  colleagues,  we  are  saying 
Pentagon   OK,   fine,   we   will 
the  decision,  we  will  cut  out  the 
million,   that   option.   We   keep 
about  the  option  for  the  next 
That  is  a  false  argu- 
if  we  cut  out  that  $500  million 
use  that  money.  It  is  a  savings, 
we  do  not  talk  about  very 
That  money  can  be  used  for  im- 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  serv- 
,  for  military  construction,  for 
pay    increases.    We    can    be 
it   to  enhance,   maintain,   and 
the  fine  young  men  and  women 
;ome  into  our  military.  And  if  we 
do  that,  we  have  $500  million 
we  use  to  try  to  counter  the  defi- 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  and  pray 
;his  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  mes- 
that  we  are  going  to  be  sending, 
this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
we  are  going  to  look  past  some 

political  overtures.  I  know  some 

distinguished  colleagues  on  the 

side  look  at  the  Midgetman  as  a 

to  the  MX.  They  say  to  them- 

if  I  am  against  the  MX  I  have  to 
favor  of  something,  so  I  will  be  in 

of   the   Midgetman.    I    do   not 

that  is  going  to  hold  water. 

DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eman  yield? 

ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 


First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
correction  in  the  Record.  The  Scow- 
croft  Commission  did  recommend  100 
MX's,  but  they  also  said  in  the  long 
term  we  should  develop  a  single  war- 
head survivable  mobile  system.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  Commission  continues 
to  stay  with  that  position. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  his  concern 
about  peace  and  his  concern  about 
arms  control.  One  thing  he  should  re- 
member is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  the  post-START  environment. 
When  we  are  at  6,000  warheads  or  less, 
then  synergism  does  not  work  nearly 
as  well  as  it  does  at  current  levels.  I 
am  certain  my  colleague  supports 
going  down  to  6,000  warheads  or  less; 
therefore,  survivability  becomes  a 
much  more  important  issue  and  one 
that  he  should  take  into  account. 

The  single  warhead  system  prolifer- 
ates AIM  points,  and  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  Soviet  Union  to  contem- 
plate an  attack  against  our  land-based 
ICBM's.  It  takes  away  the  necessity  of 
having  phase  1  of  SDI,  which  is  three 
times  as  expensive  as  Midgetman. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reclaiming  my  time,  in  con- 
clusion I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  amendment  is  going  to 
pass,  but  I  hope  as  we  look  at  the  next 
four  amendments  that  we  make  an 
economic  decision,  we  set  some  prior- 
ities and  not  just  fall  back  on  what 
seems  to  be  the  best  political  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rowland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dicks)  there 
were— ayes  7.  noes  15. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  100,  noes 
309,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  106] 


DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ike  to  say  two  things. 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballcnger 

Barlletl 

Benlley 

Bilirakis 

Bliley ' 


AYES-100 

Bueclincr 

Callahan 

Coble 

Combesl 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (ID 


Davis  (Mil 

DfFazio 

DeLay 

Dickin-son 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreler 

Eduard.s(OK) 

Fields 
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Ford  (MI) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Schulze 

Frank 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

Gallo 

Lukens.  Donald 

Shaw 

Gekas 

Lungren 

Shays 

Gingrich 

Madigan 

Shumway 

Goodling 

Martin  (NY) 

Shusler 

Gregg 

McCandless 

Skeen 

Hammerschmidl  McCrery 

Smith  (TX) 

Han.sen 

Michel 

Smith.  Denny 

Hasten 

Molinari 

(OR) 

Hefley 

Moody 

Smith.  Robert 

Hefner 

Murtha 

(NH) 

Henry 

Nielson 

Solomon 

Herger 

Packard 

Slratton 

Holloway 

Parris 

Studds 

Huckaby 

Ridge 

Sundquist 

Hunter 

Ritter 

Swindall 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Tauke 

Inhofe 

Rogers 

Upton 

John-son  (CT) 

Roth 

Vander  Jagt 

KanjorskI 

Rowland  (CT) 

Visclosky 

Kastenmeier 

Saxton 

Walker 

Konnyu 

Schaefer 

Weber 

Latta 

Schneider 

Weldon 

Livingston 

Schroeder 

Wolf 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schuette 
NOES-309 

Wylie 

Ackerman 

DeWine 

Ireland 

Akaka 

Dicks 

Jacobs 

Alexander 

Dingell 

Jeffords 

Anderson 

DioGuardi 

Jenkins 

Andrews 

Dixon 

Johnson  (SD) 

Annunzio 

Donnelly 

Jones  (NO 

Anthony 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Jonlz 

Applegate 

Dowdy 

Kaplur 

Aspin 

Downey 

Kasich 

Atkins 

Durbin 

Kemp 

AiiCoin 

Dwyer 

Kennedy 

Barnard 

Dymally 

Kennelly 

Barton 

Dyson 

Kildec 

Bateman 

Early 

Kleczka 

Bates 

Eekart 

Kolbe 

Beilenson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Roller 

Bennett 

Emerson 

Kostmayer 

Bereiiter 

English 

Kyi 

Berman 

Erdreich 

LaFalce 

Bevill 

Espy 

Lagomarsino 

Boehlert 

Evans 

Lanca.ster 

Boggs 

Fa.scell 

Lanlos 

Boland 

Fawell 

Leach (lA) 

Bonior 

Fazio 

U-alh  (TX) 

Bonker 

Feighan 

U'hman  (CA) 

Borski 

Fish 

L<'hman(FL) 

Bosco 

Flake 

Leland 

Boucher 

Plippo 

Lent 

Boxer 

Florio 

Levin  (Ml) 

Brcnnan 

Foglietta 

U'vine(CA) 

Brooks 

Pord(TN) 

U-wis(CA) 

Broomfield' 

Frenzel 

Lewis  (FD 

Brown  (CA) 

Frost 

Lewis  (GA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Gallegly 

Light  foot 

Bruce 

Garcia 

Lipinski 

Bryant 

Gaydos 

Lloyd 

Bunning 

Gejdenson 

Loll 

Burton 

Gephardt 

Luken,  Thomas 

Bustamante 

Gibbons 

MacKay 

Byron 

Gilmai) 

Manlon 

Campbell 

G  lick  man 

Markey 

Cardin 

Gonzalez 

Marlenee 

Carper 

Gordon 

Martin  (ID 

Carr 

Gradison 

Martinez 

Chandler 

Grandy 

Malsui 

Chapman 

Grant 

Mavroules 

Chappell 

Gray  (ID 

Mazzoli 

Cheney 

Green 

McCloskey 

Clarke 

Giiarini 

McCollum 

Clay 

Gtmderson 

McCurdy 

Clement 

Hall  (OH) 

McDade 

Cliiiger 

HalKTX) 

McEwen 

Coats 

Hamilton 

McGralh 

Coelho 

Harris 

McHugh 

Coleman  (MO 

Hatcher 

McMillan  (NO 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hayes  (ID 

McMillen  (MD) 

Collins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Meyers 

Conte 

Herlel 

Mfume 

Conyers 

Hiler 

Miller  (CA) 

Cooper 

Hochbnicckner    Miller  ( OH ) 

Coughlin 

Hopkins 

Miller  (WA) 

Courier 

Horton 

Mineta 

Coyne 

Houghton 

Moakley 

Darden 

Hoyer 

MoUohan 

de  la  Ganoa 

Hubbard 

Montgomery 

Detlums 

Hughes 

Moorhead 

Derrick 

Hullo 

Morella 

r  -w  .*-vw  rr^i 
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Morrison  (CT) 

Rodino 

Stenholm 

Morrison  (WA) 

Roe 

Stump 

Mrazek 

Rose 

Sweeney 

Murphy 

Roslenkowski 

Swift 

Nagle 

Roukema 

Synar 

Natcher 

Rowland  (GA) 

Tallon 

Nelson 

Roybal 

Tauzin 

Nichols 

Russo 

Taylor 

Nowak 

Sabo 

Thomas  (CA) 

Oakar 

Saiki 

Thomas  (GA) 

Oberstar 

Savage 

Torres 

Obey 

Sawyer 

Torricelli 

Olin 

Scheuer 

Towns 

Ortiz 

Schumer 

Traficanl 

Oxley 

Sharp 

Traxler 

Panctla 

Sikorski 

Valentine 

Pashayan 

Sisisky 

Vcnto 

Patterson 

Skaggs 

Volkmer 

Pease 

Skellon 

Vucanovich 

Pelosi 

Slalterv 

Walgren 

Penny 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Watkins 

Pepper 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Waxman 

Perkins 

Smith  (FL) 

Weiss 

Petri 

Smith  (lA) 

Wheat 

Pickett 

Smith  (NE) 

Whiltaker 

Pickle 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whitlen 

Porter 

Smith.  Robert 

Williams 

Price 

(OR) 

Wilson 

Pursell 

Snowe 

Wise 

Rahall 

Solar/, 

Wolpe 

Rangel 

Spence 

Wort  ley 

Ravenel 

Spratt 

Wyden 

Regula 

St  Germain 

Yatron 

Rhodes 

Staggers 

Young  (AK) 

Richardson 

Stallings 

Young  (FD 

Rinaldo 

Stangeland 

Roberts 

Stark 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Badham 

Gray  (PA) 

Owens  (UT) 

Biaggi 

Hawkins 

Quillen 

Bilbray 

Jones  (TN) 

Ray 

Boulter 

Mack 

Stokes 

Crockett 

Mica 

Udall 

Daub 

Myers 

Yates 

Dimcan 

Neal 

Foley 

Owens  (NY) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for.  with  Mr.  Daub  against. 

Mr.  BOLAND  and  Mr.  ECKART 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
GOODLING  and  Mr.  PARRIS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  with 
the  agreement  of  my  chairman  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Members'  presence 
so  that  we  can  explain  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  votes  that  will  be  up- 
coming. 

There  will  be  four  votes  and  five 
total  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  decision  as  to 
which  of  the  two  ICBM  systems  we 
would  fund,  and  in  what  amounts.  One 
has  to  do  with  rail  garrison,  and  the 
other  has  to  do  with  the  so-called 
Midgetman,  the  small  single-warhead 
ICBM. 

The  amendment  we  just  voted  down 
would  have  taken  all  the  money  out  of 
the  Midgetman  and  left  500  million  in 
for  the  rail  garrison. 


The  next  vote,  which  will  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Hertel,  will  do  just  the  oppo- 
site. It  takes  all  the  money  out  of  the 
rail  garrison  and  funds  500  million  for 
the  Midgetman.  If  that  is  the  way  my 
colleagues  want  to  go,  that  will  be 
their  next  vote. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  interpretation,  my  amendment  only 
takes  down  the  money  for  the  MX;  it 
does  not  do  anything  to  the  money  for 
the  Midgetman  that  is  already  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  final  figure 
will  be  as  I  stated;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  next  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  this  gentle- 
man. I  will  put  in  $650  million  for  the 
rail  garrison,  and  $350  for  the  Midget- 
man, which  would  carry  it  at  least  to 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MavroulesI.  He  will  propose  $100 
million  for  the  rail  garrison  and  $600 
million  for  the  small  mobile.  This  is  a 
king  of  the  mountain  voting  proce- 
dure, and.  if  none  of  the  four  amend- 
ments prevails,  then  we  go  back  to  the 
original  committee  position  of  $500 
million  for  each. 

So  what  we  are  doing  in  this  series 
of  amendments  is  jockeying  to  see 
which  one  of  these  two  systems  are 
preferred.  If  my  colleagues  do  not 
want  to  prefer  one  over  the  other  at 
all,  then  it  goes  back  to  the  committee 
position  of  $500  million  each.  That 
will  be  the  sequence  of  votes.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  started  out  with 
$800  million  for  the  rail.  $200  million 
for  the  Midgetman.  The  committee 
provided  $500  million  for  each  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  will  take  out 
all  money  for  the  rail  and  leave  in  just 
$600  million  for  the  Midgetman.  My 
amendment  would  say  $650  for  the  rail 
plus  $350  for  the  Midgetman.  Mr. 
Mavroules  would  say  $100  for  the  rail 
plus  $600  for  small  Midgetman  or 
small  mobile. 

If  none  of  these  prevail,  then  there 
will  be  no  vote  on  the  committee  posi- 
tion on  the  king  of  the  mountain;  and 
the  500/500  position  stands. 


D  1415 
I  think  I  have  stated  it  correctly. 


I 


would  be  glad  to  yield  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  correct  anything  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  stated  the 
parliamentary  situation  exactly  cor- 
rectly. Each  of  these  amendments  will 


have  10  minutes  of  debate  and  then  we 
will  have  a  vote.  The  gentleman  states 
the  situation  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HERTEL 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hertel:  At 
the  end  of  part  A  of  title  II  of  division  A 
(page  19.  after  line  11)  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SKC.  ■IW,.  PKOIIIHITION  OK  FI'MtS  KOK  MX  KAIU 
(JAKKISON  I'KIMiKAM. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  section 
201  for  the  Air  Force  shall  be  available  for 
the  MX  rail-garrison  program. 

MODIFICATION  TO  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
HERTEL 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  modifi- 
cation to  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as 
modified: 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Hertel:  At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  11  of  di- 
vision A  (page  19.  after  line  11)  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SK(  .  2IMi.  IMtOIIIIilTION  OK  Kl'MIS  W»R  MX  RAIl.- 

c:akkison  pk(m:il\m. 

(a)  Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  section  201  for  the  Air  Force 
shall  be  available  for  the  MX  rail-garrison 
program. 

(b)  Reduction  in  Accoont  Total.— The 
amount  provided  in  section  201  for  the  Air 
Force  is  hereby  reduced  by  $500,000,000. 

Mr.  HERTEL  [during  the  reading]. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  modification  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  modify 
his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  considered  as  modified. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Herteli  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  let  me  characterize  my  amendment 
by  saying  that  we  would  take  the 
entire  amount  out  in  this  bill  for  the 
MX  Garrison  system,  though  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  in  last 
year's  budget  we  allocated  $350  million 
in  the  continuing  resolution  and  the 
authorization  bill  and  that  the  com- 
mittee estimates  that  $300  million  of 
that  amount  is  still  available  for  the 
Air   Force    to    answer    the    following 
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questi  ons 

this 


in 
mi 
what 


minut  es 


_  that  have  not  been  answered 
debate.  We  have  had  over  90 
of  debate.  I  realize  it  is  some- 
difficult    with    four    different 
amendments,  but  I  spoke  early  on  it  in 
lebate.   and   let   me   put   these 
once  again  to  the  opposition  to 
ajnendment. 

.__  out  that  in  all  of  our  other 

weapons  systems  we  have  two 

in  common.  One,  the  military  is 

That  is  not  true  in  this 

When  these  missiles  leave  the 

.  they  will  be  on  public  rail- 

;  ystems  operated  by  the  current 

railroad  people,  not  the  mili- 

rhe  civilian  railroad  people  will 

the  decisions  as  to  traffic  in  the 

to  changing  tracks  and  all  the 


that 

issues 

this 

I  pointed 
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thingi 
in 

case 
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2,  unlike  all  of  our  other  nuclear 

.   systems,   this   rail   garrison 

with  the  MX  on  the  railroad 

1  nil  go  through  population  cen- 

Ve  make  sure  that  our  subma- 

have  good  communications  and 

o  )viously  away  from  our  popula- 

That  is  also  true  of  our  bombers, 

.  in  the  future.  It  is  obviously 

the  missiles  we  have  in  silos 

the  ground. 

would    be    the    only    nuclear 

system  that  we  would  put  in 

centers.    That    is    why    I 

it.  That  is  why  I  believe  the 

people   oppose   it.   as  they 

apposed  and  as  this  Congress  has 

every  other  rail  system  pro- 

for  missiles  in  the  sixties  and 

^venties.  That  is  why  I  say  we 

not  spend  the  $350  million  last 

ind  another  $500  million  plus  on 

billion  system  that  the  public  is 

ully  going  to  object  to  because 

are  concerned  about  railroad  ac- 

_,    they    are    concerned    about 

happened  yesterday  in  Nevada 

an  explosion,  when  rockets  and 

es  are  involved. 

why  spend  all  that  money  anr* 
rightfully  have  a  future  Congress 


ra 


public  is  justified  in  its  concern 

putting  our  largest  weapon  with 

nost  warheads  on   railroad  cars 

population  areas.  That  is  why 

it.  That  is  why  the  American 

is  going  to  oppose  it. 

we  do  not  have  an  answer 
the    Department    of    Defense, 
the   very   top   people   who   are 
^.g  these  decisions,  as  to  when  it 
ng  to  be  deployed.  All  we  know  is 
they   have   told   us,   "The   rules 
not  been  fully  established,"  even 
they   want   a   billion   dollars 
us,  $500  million  of  it  in  this  bill. 
___  May,  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
has   told   our   committee   this 
.    2  months  ago,  that  they  will  put 
I  rain  out  on  the  tracks  before  they 
he  SAC  bombers  in  the  air.  That 
me.  I  think  it  should  shock 
Congress.  That  means  the  trains 
be    deployed    more    than    our 
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bombers  now  and  in  the  future.  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  the  public 
will  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  because  what  the 
gentleman  would  propose  to  do  first 
does  not  make  sense;  second,  it  is  terri- 
bly expensive,  and  third,  is  contrary  to 
what  both  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  our  committee  has  agreed  to  do 
after  studying  the  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
pointed  out  questions  that  were  asked 
of  the  general  before  one  of  our  hear- 
ings and  were  not  answered.  It  is  quite 
obvious  to  me  from  the  statements 
that  the  gentleman  had  made  that  he 
had  not  heard  the  answers.  The  an- 
swers have  been  forthcoming  and 
anyone  in  the  committee  or  off  the 
committee,  as  long  as  they  are  mem- 
bers, have  available  to  them  classified 
briefings  as  to  how  these  missile  trains 
will  operate  and  what  will  be  done 
with  them. 

But  the  fact  is  there  is  a  whole  se- 
quence of  events  that  will  be  set  up 
that  are  in  the  making  right  now  as  to 
the  switches,  who  will  man  the  trains. 
The  trains  will  be  manned  by  military 
personnel.  They  will  deploy,  just  as 
the  small  mobile  would  have  to  be  de- 
ployed and  just  as  the  bombers  that 
stand  on  alert  in  times  of  national 
emergency  would  deploy  when  ordered 
out  by  the  President.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  In  times  of  crisis  they  are 
flushed  and  deployed  and  made  very 
difficult  to  forget  by  any  opponent. 

It  is  a  commonsense  thing,  and  to 
say  zero  this  and  go  with  the  Midget- 
man  just  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Who  is  going  to  fund  it?  Every  year 
we  get  less  spending  for  defense.  They 
want  to  pick  the  most  expensive 
system,  delete  the  most  economical 
and  viable  system,  and  it  just  makes 
no  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robin- 
son]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Hertel  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
arguments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league against  the  small  ICBM  or 
against  the  rail  garrison  MX.  I  think 
they  should  be  shot  full  of  holes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  heard 
from  the  gentleman  where  the  small 
ICBM  will  be  driven  around.  If  I  had 
to  choose  from  a  safety  variable  today. 


our  railroad  tracks  are  much  more 
safe  than  our  highways.  If  you  look  at 
accidents  per  capita,  there  are  a  lot 
more  truck  wrecks  than  there  are 
train  wrecks. 

As  far  as  that  goes,  in  a  national 
emergency  the  railroads,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  the  one  mode  of  oper- 
ation that  would  be  unimpeded.  If  we 
have  a  national  emergency,  very  few 
people  have  trains  in  their  garages 
that  they  can  get  out  on  and  drive 
down  the  railroad  tracks.  They  are 
going  to  be  out  on  the  highways  and 
the  byways  and  in  the  air. 

I  think  this  is  just  a  political  argu- 
ment. It  is  not  based  upon  the  facts  of 
the  survivability  of  the  rail  garrison 
MX. 

I  was  thinking  coming  over,  I  made 
me  a  paper  airplane.  I  made  a  mistake. 
I  make  it  on  the  whip  notice.  I  hope 
that  the  small  ICBM  is  more  predict- 
able than  our  whip  notice,  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  are  not  in  junior  high 
school  playing  with  paper  airplanes 
today.  Since  1972  while  we  have  been 
carrying  on  this  political  debate  the 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  five  differ- 
ent ICBM  systems:  the  SS-17,  18,  19, 
24  and  25. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviets  have  a 
rail  garrison  MX.  They  know  the  ben- 
efits of  the  rail  garrison  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  the  small 
ICBM.  I  wish  that  we  could  afford 
both  systems,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  afford  both  systems. 

Look  at  the  ones  running  for  Presi- 
dent today.  Mr.  Dukakis  is  against  the 
small  ICBM.  Mr.  Jackson  is  against 
the  small  ICBM.  and  Mr.  Bush  is 
against  the  small  ICBM.  When  they 
have  to  make  a  decision  with  the  Con- 
gress about  spending  $20  billion  more 
for  right  now  a  paper  missile  system,  I 
want  to  see  some  of  my  dear  col- 
leagues come  down  here  and  support 
taking  money  out  of  educational 
funds.  Social  Security  and  health  care, 
to  build  another  paper  missile  system. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rest  my  case.  Vote 
against  the  Hertel  amendment.  Vote 
for  the  Dickinson  amendment. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  questions  have 
not  been  answered.  We  know  that  the 
operational  test  and  evaluation  Direc- 
tor, John  Kriegs,  has  said  that  the 
testing  report  was  not  good  enough  to 
support  a  full-scale  development 
system. 

The  difference  between  the  bombers 
that  were  alluded  to,  the  difference 
between  the  rail  garrison  and  the 
small  mobile  is  still  that  all  those 
other  systems  will  not  be  operational 
in  population  centers,  like  the  MX 
rail.  We  do  not  want  our  biggest,  most 
powerful  missile,  going  down  the 
public  railroad  tracks.  It  was  rejected 
in  the  1960's.  It  was  rejected  in  the 
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1970's.  It  will  be  rejected  once  again  by 
a  future  Congress,  and  I  believe  by  a 
future  administration.  So  let  us  not 
sink  more  money,  $500  million,  into 
this  system  because  it  is  cheaper,  if  it 
is  no  good,  if  the  public  will  oppose  it, 
if  the  next  administration  will  oppose 
it.  We  should  not  waste  money  on  it 
just  because  it  is  cheaper.  That  is 
money  down  a  rat  hole.  They  have  got 
$300  million  left  from  last  year  to 
answer  the  questions  that  I  have  pro- 
posed once  again  today. 

When  is  it  going  to  be  deployed? 
How  is  it  going  to  be  safe  on  public 
railroad  tracks?  What  is  going  to 
happen  when  the  people  in  these  pop- 
ulation centers  are  opposed  to  an  MX 
missile  coming  through  their  cities, 
towns,  and  neighborhoods?  Those 
questions  have  not  been  answered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you 
to  vote  "no"  on  MX  rail  and  to  save 
$500  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Brennan]. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  Hertel  amendment  call- 
ing for  deletion  of  funding  for  the  rail  garrison 
basing  plan. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  heard  considerable  testi- 
mony relating  to  the  issue  of  ICBM  survivabil- 
ity. I  must  say,  that  testimony  has  failed  to 
convince  me  of  the  rail  garrisons  contribution 
to  enhancing  our  ICBM  forces  security. 

This  rail  garrison  basing  scheme  is  a  ploy  to 
procure  more  MX  missiles.  The  Congress, 
after  reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Scowcrott  Commission,  decided  to  cap  the 
MX  deployment  at  50  missiles  and  endorse 
the  concept  of  a  survivable  small  ICBM.  The 
proponents  of  the  rail  garrison  cite  the  Com- 
mission's report  of  endorsing  50  additional  MX 
missiles  if  a  survivable  basing  plan  is  adopted. 
I  believe  we  are  still  without  a  survivable 
basing  plan  for  more  MX  missiles. 

The  underlying  premise  for  the  rail  garrison 
plan  is  that  sufficient  warning  will  be  given  by 
the  Soviets  that  a  massive  ICBM  attack  will 
take  place.  In  order  to  receive  maximum  pro- 
tection of  our  forces,  the  garrison  will  be 
flushed  from  the  military  reservation  out  along 
our  rail  system. 

According  to  the  Air  Force,  some  4  hours 
will  be  needed  to  property  disperse  the  rail 
garrison  from  the  military  reservation.  We  all 
know  in  this  threatening  world  of  nuclear 
ICBM's,  launch  time  can  be  pared  down  to 
minutes  rather  than  hours. 

A  plan  which  calls  for  hours  of  warning  time 
is  simply  not  feasible. 

Another  consideration  which  seriously  calls 
into  question  the  safety  aspects  of  the  basing 
plan  relates  to  using  our  Nation's  rail  system. 
While  we  have  accepted  the  basing  of  ICBM's 
on  our  Nation's  military  reservations,  our  con- 
stituents seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
placing  our  ICBM's  running  through  populated 
regions. 


The  recent  history  of  our  rail  system  indi- 
cates the  problems  with  rail  safety  and  the 
likely  danger  this  rail  ganison  would  pose  to 
our  constituents. 

There  is  a  danger  of  sabotage  to  the  rails 
which  would  disrupt  the  plan  to  disperse  our 
missiles.  What  kind  of  survivability  would  that 
have  bought? 

The  Reagan  administration  reviewed  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  basing  plans  for  the  MX 
missile.  The  Carter  administration's  plan  of 
using  a  race-track  system  underground  (called 
multiple-protective-shelter)  was  dismissed  by 
the  Reagan  administration  as  unworkable  and 
too  vulnerable. 

I  see  many  similarities  between  the  Carter 
MPS  plan  and  the  current  rail  garrison  propos- 
al. I  believe  both  should  be  scuttled  before 
massive  funding  is  squandered  on  them. 

The  basing  studies  reviewed  in  the  eariy 
months  of  the  Reagan  administration  indicat- 
ed the  faults  in  seeking  a  truly  survivable 
basing  mode.  However,  we  are  attempting 
once  again  to  "find"  a  plan  which  contradicts 
significant  scientific  and  military  study. 

Today  we  can  stop  this  misallocation  of 
scare  defense  budget  dollars  and  support  the 
Hertel  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  143,  noes 
265,  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  107] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Atkin.s 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Beilen.son 

Herman 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Cardin 

Carr 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

De  Fazio 

Dellum.s 

Dingcll 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 


AYES- 143 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans 

Feighan 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 

Gray  (PA) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hayes  (ID 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SO) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonlz 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 


Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroiiles 

McCloskoy 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Nagle 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Petri 

Rahall 

Range! 

Rodino 


Royt>al 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlell 

Barton 

Baleman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuler 

Bevill 

Bi  I  Irakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Borski 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Gar/.a 

Dp  Lay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioGuardi 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dn-ier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreieh 

Espy 

FasccU 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 


Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

SUrk 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

NOES— 265 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  ( LA ) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Hollov.'ay 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hiitto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

John.son(CT) 

Kanjorski 

Kasirh 

Kemp 

Kolbi- 

Kolter 

Konnyii 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalcc 

Lagomarsino 

Lanca.ster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Ualh(TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Light  foot 

Lipinski 

Living.ston 

Lloyd 

Lolt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Limgren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCandlcss 

McCollum 

McCrcry 

McCurdy 

McDade 


Towns 

Tralicant 

Traxler 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolpe 

Wydcn 


McE^i^en 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen(MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Ortiz 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Rpgula 

Rhodes 

Ricluird.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritlcr 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukrma 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuelle 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spcnce 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
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Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thomas  ( 

Torricelli 

Dpton 


( rA) 

A) 


Badham 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Boulter 

Crockett 

Daub 

Duncan 

Dyson 


The 
pairs: 
Ont 

Mr 

Mr.  Hiwkins 

Mess 


D  1446 
::ierk  announced  the  following 


Y  .tes  1 


lis  vote: 

for.  with  Mr.  Mack  against, 
for,  with  Mr.  Daub  against. 

s.    FAZIO,    SLATTERY,    and 
PORTtR   changed   their   votes   from 
t3  "no." 

(5ARCIA  and  Mr.  GONZALEZ 
their    votes    from    "no"    to 


"aye" 

Mr. 
change^l 
"aye." 

So 
rejecte|i 

The 
nounceld 


tl|e  amendment  as  modified  was 
I. 

result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 

No.  107  I  was  in  the  Chamber 

tl±>ught  I  had  voted,  but  do  not 

mjself  recorded.  I  meant  to  vote 


ment 
The 

Clerk 
The 

lows: 


the  enc 
(page  1 
new  sec 
SKC.    inn 


th? 


Of 

the  Air 

(1) 
rail 

(2) 


ognizep 

in 

minutes 

Mr 
my 


sile 

systen 

800 

My 

ence. 
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Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Whitten 


Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wort  ley 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  <AK) 
Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING-23 


Foley 

Hawkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Mack 

Mica 

Morella 

Myers 

Neal 


Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Quillen 

Ray 

Stokes 

Udall 

Yates 


Mrs 
rollcall 
and 
see 
"aye. 

AMEl  DMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.    DICKINSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
pursua  It  to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amend- 


CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
\  rill  designate  the  amendment, 
ext  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 


Amer^Jment  offered  by  Mr;  Dickinson:  At 
of  part  A  of  title  11  of  division  A 
.  after  line  11).  insert  the  following 


$(  50.1 


ktnoinc  kor  kbm  moiikrnization 

pk<m;k.\ms. 
amount  provided  in  section  201  for 
Porce- 
.000,000  is  available  for  the  MX 
mobile  program:  and 

000.000  is  available  for  the  Small 
Intercoiitinental  Ballistic  Missile  (SICBM) 
prograr  i 

The 
Under 


CHAIRMAN     pro     tempore. 

the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 

Alabaitia  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  rec- 

for  5  minutes  and  a  Member 

opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 


DICKINSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
ai^endment  is  the  only  one  that 
repres  mts  a  compromise  position.  The 
comm  ttee  position  is  500  for  one  mis- 
syptem.  500  for  the  other  missile 
The  administration  requested 
rail,  200  for  the  Midgetman. 
aiiendment  would  split  the  differ- 
[t  reduces  from  800  to  650  for 


fcr 


the  rail,  and  increases  the  200  to  350 
for  the  small  ICBM  or  Midgetman. 

This  is  a  real  sincere  effort  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  from  the  two 
schools  of  thought.  I  think  it  is  fair.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  came 
out  with  500  each.  As  I  said,  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  800  and  200.  This 
amendment  says  650  for  one,  350  for 
the  other.  It  tries  to  meet  halfway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  in  favor  of  the 
rail  mobile?  I  will  tell  you  who  is  in 
favor  of  it.  First,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  favor  of  it;  second, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  in  favor 
of  it,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  is 
in  favor  of  it.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  joined  with  27  Members  of 
the  Texas  delegation  in  writing  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Car- 
lucci.  The  last  sentence  says,  "We 
extend  a  large  welcome  mat  and  ask 
you  to  join  us  and  make  Texas  a 
future  home  of  the  Peacekeeper  rail 
garrison."  This  is  signed  by  Speaker 
Jim  Wright,  Charles  Stenholm,  Phil 
Gramm,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  and  a  total  of 
27  Members  from  Texas. 

My  amendment  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  breach  the  chasm  between 
the  two  points  of  view.  It  is  needed.  It 
is  not  in  excess  of  what  was  requested 
by  anybody.  I  think  it  is  a  common 
sense  approach  that  I  will  sincerely 
urge  the  Members  to  let  us  try  to 
straddle  the  difference.  Let  us  have  an 
accommodation  between  the  two 
points  of  view,  and  I  would  urge  the 
Members  that  the  following  amend- 
ment after  this  would  only  give  $100 
million  for  the  rail  and  increase  the 
Midgetman  to  $600  million. 

My  amendment  represents  the  fair- 
est agreement.  It  is  nearer  to  the  com- 
mittee position.  It  is  nearer  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  I  would  urge  support  of  all  the 
Members  for  the  650/350,  which  is 
contained  in  this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich],  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  hit  the  nail  right  on  the 
head  when  he  said  that  this  is  a  fair 
compromise,  because  what  it  does  is 
recognize  the  importance  of  MX  and 
moves  us  into  the  area  of  rail  garrison, 
but  also  emphasizes  the  Midgetman  by 
providing  more  than  what  the  admin- 
istration wanted. 

I  think  this  is  the  fairest  of  all  the 
amendments.  I  voted  against  the  Row- 
land amendment  to  eliminate  Midget- 
man. but  I  support  the  Dickinson 
amendment  because  it  emphasizes  MX 
mobility  but  at  the  same  time  re-em- 
phasizing our  support  for  the  Midget- 
man. It  keeps  that  system  alive. 

To  make  them  equal  is  not  proper; 
to  balance  it  the  other  way  would  not 
be  fair.  I  think  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment is  the  best  approach,  and  for 


those  who  are  looking  to  supporting 
constructively  two  systems,  I  urge 
them  to  support  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  rise? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happens  if  we 
build  this  MX  rail  garrison  basing 
mode  and  the  Soviets  attack  it  with  an 
SS-17  missile?  I  will  tell  you  what  hap- 
pens: A  $15-billion  system  goes  up  in 
smoke  without  one  missile  being  dis- 
persed. In  fact,  what  do  the  following 
Soviet  Missiles  have  in  common:  the 
SS-17,  SS-19,  SS-24,  SS-25.  the  SS-N- 
8,  SS-N-18,  SS-N-20.  and  SS-N-23? 
What  they  have  in  common  is  that 
they  are  all  deployed  today,  and  none 
of  them  are  accurate  enough  to  hit 
our  ICBM  in  silos  today,  but  any  one 
of  them  can  annihilate  the  MX  rail 
garrison. 

After  10  years  of  MX  basing  modes 
that  would  be  vulnerable  by  the  time 
they  were  deployed,  we  are  now  of- 
fered one  that  is  vulnerable  the  day  it 
is  conceived. 

D  1455 

That  is  progress?  We  are  going  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  Russians  to  de- 
stroy our  ICBM's. 

Under  the  rail  garrison  basing  mode 
it  is  going  to  take  about  a  half  an  hour 
for  the  first  train  to  disperse  and 
about  4  to  6  hours  for  the  others.  But 
a  Soviet  SLBM  can  be  on  target  in  15 
minutes,  or  5  minutes  if  they  get  de- 
pressed trajectories. 

Then  I  am  told,  well,  we  might  not 
disperse  the  trains.  We  might  just 
launch  under  attack  right  through  the 
roof  of  the  garrison.  That  is  true,  we 
could  do  that.  But  we  could  also  do 
that  today  from  the  silos.  So  we  do  not 
need  to  spend  another  $15  billion  to  do 
something  we  can  do  already. 

The  bottom  line  is  this,  do  you  trust 
the  Russians  to  warn  us  before  they 
do  a  Pearl  Harbor  sneak  attack?  Do 
you  trust  them  not  to  develop  and  use 
the  ability  to  attack  by  surprise?  If 
you  do,  you  vote  for  the  MX  garrison 
basing  mode,  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
where  you  can  get  a  good  deal  on  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
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Alabama     [Mr.     Dickinson]     has     1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  right  to  close  debate,  it  is  my 
understanding,  since  this  is  my  amend- 
ment and  it  is  not  against  the  commit- 
tee position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  has  the  right  to  close  debate  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  He  is  not  repre- 
senting the  committee  position,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  On  this  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  repre- 
senting the  committee  position,  which 
is  to  be  against  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin].  chairman  of  the  committee, 
does  have  the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  part 
of  a  realistic  approach  to  solving  our 
country's  fiscal  problem  is  for  the 
Congress  to  define  the  parameters  of  a 
reasonable  level  of  spending  for  de- 
fense and  allow  the  armed  services  to 
devise  the  best  possible  defense  for  the 
United  States  within  those  param- 
eters. 

The  question  of  a  mobile  land-based 
ICBM  provides  us  the  opportunity  to 
begin  that  process.  A  vote  for  the 
Dickinson  amendment  is  a  vote  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  a  vote  for 
fiscal  responsibility. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dickinson  amendment.  The  ar- 
rangement that  I  think  most  Members 
agreed  to  was  that  we  should  keep 
both  of  these  systems  alive,  and  I 
would  say  the  votes  today  on  the  Row- 
land amendment  and  the  Hertel 
amendment  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  want  to 
keep  both  systems  alive. 

The  question  then  is  how  much 
should  we  fund?  We  ought  to  ade- 
quately fund  both  of  these  systems. 
The  committee  bill  I  think  did  in  fact 
pretty  adequately  fund  both  of  these 
systems  with  $500  million  for  each 
system. 

The  trouble  was  over  in  the  Senate. 
They  have  grossly  underfunded  the 
Midgetman  to  the  tune  of  only  $50 
million  and  put  $700  million  for  MX 
rail.  I  think  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  get  anything  that  comes  out  of 
conference  that  is  anywhere  faintly 
close  to  the  original  arrangement  that 
I  think  most  Members  in  the  House 
agreed  to  would  be  to  now  vote  for  the 
Mavroules  amendment  to  tilt  the 
House  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Midget- 
man and  against  the  rail  MX. 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Dickinson  amendment  be- 
cause we  are  going  into  conference 
with  a  Senate  that  has  $700  million 
for  rail  MX  and  only  $50  million  for 
Midgetman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment and  in  favor  of  the  Mavroules 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  156.  noes 
247,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  108] 
AYES- 156 


Alexander 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Baleman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreicr 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Fawcll 

Fields 

Flippo 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Ander-son 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Holloway 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lotl 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungrcn 

Madigan 

Marlenrc 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandlesK 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDadc 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Ox  ley 

NOES— 247 

Applcgate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 


Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Pickett 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Robin.son 
Rogers 
Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 
Saiki 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schuette 
Schuize 
Shaw- 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Spencc 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratlon 
Stump 
Sundqui.sl 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wylie 

Young (AK) 


Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 
Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flake 

Florio 

Fogliella 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

G  randy 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 


Badham 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Boulter 

Biistamante 

Crockett 

Daub 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Foley 


Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs  ' 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Koller 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

I.antos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

MfCloskey 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Panetla 

Patterson 

NOT  VOTING 

Frenzel 

Hawkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Mack 

Mica 

Myers 

Neal 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 


Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Sblarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Vento 

VLsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 


-28 

Quillen 

Ray 

Schneider 

Stokes 

Udall 

Valentine 

Yates 

Young (PL) 


Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 


D  1518 

The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


the  following 


^       ■*  r\e\r\ 
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Mr.  ^  oung  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Bil- 
bray  against. 

Mr. 
against. 

Mr. 
against. 

Mr.  Q  lillen 


Joulter     for.     with     Mr.     Hawkins 
)aub    for.    with    Mr.    Bustamante 


Mrs 
HILEI) 
their 

So 

The 
nouncdd 


for.  with  Mr.  Ortiz  against. 
SMITH     of     Nebraska.     Mr. 
and    Mr.    MINETA   changed 
vt)tes  from  "aye"  to  "no", 
amendment  was  rejected, 
result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded. 


the 


■  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAVROULES 

VIAVROULES.   Mr.   Chairman, 
pursua  It  to  the  rule.  I  offer  an  amend- 


Aitf3  DMENT  < 

Mr. 


ment. 

The 

Gray 

nate 

The 
lows: 


::H AIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
c  f  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
th  e  amendment. 
1  ext  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 


Amen^ment  offered  by   Mr.   Mavroules: 
after  line  11.  insert  the  following 


Page  19 
new 
SK<.    i«fi 


seci  ion: 


(a) 
provide( 

(1) 
availabl  ^ 
and 

(2)  thi 
Small 
(SICBM 
of  Hous  ? 
ICBM 
number 
$100.00<|.000 

(b) 
provide  1 
hereby 


kam.istic   missii.k   m<h)kkm/.ation 
hk«k;r.\ms. 
P|oGRAM    Funding.— Of    the    amount 
in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force- 
more  than  $100,000,000  shall  be 
for  the  MX  rail-garrison  program: 


amount  otherwise  provided  for  the 

Intercontinental     Ballistic     Missile 

)  program  (as  specified  at  page  151 

Report  100-563  under  amounts  for 

Modernization       programs      (line 

74))     is     hereby     increased     by 


f  )r  ' 


si  )are 


be 

memb^ 

nized 

Mr. 
yield  2 
Oregoi 

Mr. 
month 
an  P-] 
could 
ers  off 
have 
commi 
was  to 
are 

comba 
pilot, 
f  erenci 

This 
the 

Pulcrutn 
best 

In 
relied 
people 
merica  I 
few 
means 
crucial 
tain 

Mr. 
helps 
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The 
Under 

Massacfiiusetts 
rec  )gnized 


/jccooNT    Reduction.— The    amount 
in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force  is 
educed  by  $300,000,000. 

CHAIRMAN     pro      tempore. 

the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.   Mavroules]   will 

for   5   minutes   and   a 

in  opposition  will  be  recog- 

5  minutes. 

1 JAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  AoCoiN]. 

AuCOIN.    Mr.   Chairman,    last 
in  England  the  commander  of 
1  squadron  there  told  me  he 
1  lOt  get  30  percent  of  his  bomb- 
the  ground  because  he  did  not 
parts.  Last  month  my  Sub- 
tee  on  Defense  Appropriations 
d  that  our  Navy  fighter  pilots 
falling  dangerously  short  in  air 
training  hours.  To  a  fighter 
(^mbat  flight  training  is  the  dif- 
between  living  and  dying, 
is  critically  important  now  that 
are  introducing  the  Mig-29 
which  is  competitive  with  our 


So  /lets 


fii  hters. 

ts  ctical  air  power  we  have  always 
on  equipment  superiority  and 
superiority  to  make  up  for  nu- 
inferiority.  But  for  the  next 
people  superiority,  and  that 
combat  hours,  are  going  to  be 
to  America's  ability  to  main- 
competitive  edge. 
Chairman,     this     amendment 
olve  this  problem.  It  adds  $200 


yeirs 


hir 


million  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. That  is  enough  to  operate  250 
P-16's  for  a  full  year.  We  get  the 
money  from  the  MX  rail  garrison 
basing  mode  which  is  a  basing  mode 
that  cannot  survive  and  therefore  is 
not  effective.  It  adds  nothing  to  our 
defense.  When  you  think  rail  garrison 
basing,  think  vulnerability  because 
that  is  all  it  is.  It  is  advertised  as 
mobile,  but  in  fact  it  is  too  slow  for 
survivability.  Rail  garrison  MX  takes 
at  least  4  hours  to  disperse  but  it  only 
takes  15  minutes  for  Soviet  missiles  to 
land  in  the  United  States. 

That  makes  the  MX  a  Soviet  target 
practice  program,  not  a  functional  de- 
terrent. If  you  want  to  take  our  MX's 
out  of  the  hard  silos  where  they  are 
80-percent  vulnerable  and  put  them  in 
soft  garages  where  they  are  100-per- 
cent vulnerable,  vote  against  our 
amendment.  But  if  you  want  to  give 
our  troops  the  combat  readiness  they 
need,  then  vote  "yes"  on  the  Mav- 
roules/AuCoin  amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PogliettaI. 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments  to 
reduce  funding  for  the  rail-mobile  MX 
missile. 

Time  after  time  we  are  told  the  MX 
is  vital  for  our  national  security  and 
we  are  given  new,  somehow  different, 
basing  modes.  But  time  after  time  the 
basing  modes  are  rejected  because 
they  do  not  cure  the  root  problem  of 
vulnerability,  therefore  only  heighten- 
ing the  chances  of  an  attack  instead  of 
deterring  them. 

Pive  years  ago.  General  Scowcroft 
and  his  commission  suggested  a  means 
to  end  the  debate  through  limited  MX 
deployment,  but  the  commission 
strongly  urged  that  the  real  focus  be 
on  a  smaller,  less  vulnerable  missile— 
the  Midgetman. 

With  the  Midgetman  we  finally  have 
a  missile  which  works  with,  rather 
than  across,  the  grains  of  arms  con- 
trol. We  have  a  missile  which  truly 
deters  a  Soviet  first  strike,  not  by  the 
empty  threat  of  preemption,  but  by 
greatly  reducing  the  ratio  of  nuclear 
warheads  to  targets,  thereby  assuring 
a  retaliatory  strike  following  a  Soviet 
attack. 

The  Midgetman  is  expensive  and, 
given  the  constrained  budget  realities, 
it  is  clear  the  Pentagon  cannot  have  it 
all;  it  cannot  have  both  the  MX  and 
the  Midgetman.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment must  make  a  choice. 

But  we  must  not  single  out  the 
Midgetman  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
budget  cuts.  To  fund  the  MX  missile 
and  its  railroad  cars  would  simply 
waste  the  precious  dollars,  it  would 
not  make  sense,  in  strategic  terms  or 
budget  terms. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendments 
to  reduce  MX  rail  garrison  funding. 


Let  us  end  the  MX  debate  and  move 
on  to  some  new  thinking. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  reserve  my  time  unless  they 
have  speakers  on  the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  I  have  the  right 
to  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  gentleman  upholding  the  commit- 
tee position? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  opposing  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  which  would,  I  assume, 
make  me  in  the  position  of  upholding 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  of  who  has  the  right  to  close 
would  depend  on  who  is  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  assume 
that  the  Chair  would  rule  the  same  on 
this  issue  as  it  did  the  last  time  I  asked 
the  question  and  that  would  mean  I 
have  the  right  to  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
manager  of  the  bill  always  has  the 
right  to  close.  In  this  case,  since  the 
gentleman  is  upholding  the  committee 
position,  he  would  be  entitled  to  close. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  in  the  same 
position  as  the  chairman  was  on  the 
last  amendment.  I  am  opposing  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  bill. 

D  1525 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  will 
assume  the  gentleman  is  representing 
the  committee  position.  He  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
only  have  one  speaker,  and  I  would  re- 
serve my  right  to  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Let  us  be  clear  in  our  intent:  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  establish  a  level  play- 
ing field  for  the  next  administration, 
so  that  the  next  President  can  equally 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Midget- 
man and  MX.  We  should  not  take  that 
decision  away  from  him;  he  should  be 
free  to  consider  all  the  options.  This 
amendment  allows  him  to  do  just  that. 

In  addition,  we  must  not  close  the 
door  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Scowcroft  Committee,  which  advocat- 
ed the  production  of  the  single-war- 
head, mobile  missile  called  the  Midget- 
man. The  Department  of  Defense 
budget  makes  no  bones  about  tilting 
the  scale  toward  deployment  of  this 
rail  garrison  basing  mode.  It  is  up  to 
this  body  to  ensure  that  a  level  play- 
ing field  is  set  for  this  debate,  that  the 
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MX  and  Midgetman  be  considered  on 
equal  terms  by  the  next  President. 

Please  join  me  in  moving  the  ques- 
tion of  ICBM  survivability  in  the  right 
direction  and  ensuring  a  level  playing 
field  for  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Cheney]. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  bad  amendment 
which  tilts  us  in  the  direction  of  the 
small  ICBM  and  away  from  rail  garri- 
son. I  am  intrigued  by  the  arguments 
from  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin],  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  suggests 
that  the  House  should  adopt  the  posi- 
tion based  upon  what  the  Senate  is 
likely  to  do  so  that  we  can  go  to  the 
conference  and  have  leverage.  I 
assume  that  means  then,  if  the  Senate 
had  approved  $1  billion  for  the  small 
ICBM,  we  would  be  here  today  consid- 
ering an  amendment  for  $1  billion  for 
rail  garrison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  voters  did  not 
send  me  here  to  vote  based  upon  an- 
ticipation of  what  the  Senate  might  or 
might  not  do.  I  think  we  ought  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  we  believe  is  the 
correct  one. 

I  am  fascinated,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
the  debate  here  today.  We  have  some 
of  those  same  Members  who  have  con- 
sistently argued  the  Defense  budget 
trying  now  to  require  that  we  take  the 
most  expensive  option  to  obtaining  a 
mobilized  ICBM  force.  Unfortunately, 
I  think  the  support  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  small  ICBM  is  a  bit  of 
a  smoke  screen.  They  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  building  a  small  ICBM  as 
they  are  in  providing  a  fig  leaf  to  hide 
behind  to  justify  opposition  to  rail 
garrison. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  never  sup- 
port the  deployment  of  any  additional 
capability  on  the  grounds  that  there 
will  always  be  something  better  in  the 
future.  They  opposed  the  B-1  on  the 
grounds  that  we  should  wait  for  the 
B-2.  Now  they  oppose  Pacekeeper  and 
rail  garrison  on  the  grounds  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  small  ICBM.  A  few 
years  ago  they  opposed  the  deploy- 
ment of  Peacekeeper  in  silos  because 
of  basing  problems.  Now  that  we  have 
a  survivable  basing  mode,  they  are  op- 
posed to  rail  garrison.  Oftentimes  they 
oppose  any  improvement  to  our  strate- 
gic capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quickest,  cheap- 
est way  to  guarantee  the  survivability 
of  the  land-based  leg  of  our  triad  is  to 
deploy  Peacekeeper  and  rail  garrison. 
The  quickest,  cheapest,  most  efficient 
way  to  add  500  highly  accurate  war- 
heads to  our  inventory,  warheads  that 
will  guarantee  our  ability  to  hold  at- 
risk  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
Peacekeeper  and  rail  garrison.  The 
missile  has  been  tested,  developed,  and 


deployed.  There  have  been  17  success- 
ful test  flights.  It  has  met  or  exceeded 
every  requirement.  It  has  the  best 
record  of  any  missile  we  have  ever  de- 
veloped, and  it  has  the  most  capable 
ICBM  in  the  world  today.  For  $13  bil- 
lion we  can  deploy  an  additional  500 
accurate,  survivable  warheads;  the  cost 
of  an  equivalent  number  of  warheads 
using  the  small  ICBM,  $38  billion, 
nearly  3  times  as  much. 

I  do  not  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  advo- 
cating the  small  ICBM  really  would 
like  to  add  it  to  our  force,  but  many 
are  using  it  simply  as  a  device  to  ra- 
tionalize their  opposition  to  a  program 
that  would  provide  additional  capabil- 
ity now  and  in  the  near  term. 

But  regardless  of  whether  our  col- 
leagues are  true  advocates  of  the  small 
ICBM,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  facts 
of  life  about  our  budgetary  situation. 
As  a  result  of  last  fall's  budget  agree- 
ment, the  Air  Force  had  to  accept 
$10.5  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1989  re- 
quest. For  fiscal  year  1990  they  are 
faced  with  a  $21  billion  cut,  and  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1990  and  1993  the 
total  expected  reduction  in  the  Air 
Force  budget  is  $97  billion. 

Given  that  fact  and  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  cost  of  rail  gar- 
rison and  the  small  ICBM,  we  have  no 
choice  if  we  want  to  follow  a  realistic 
course  of  action  but  to  go  for  rail  gar- 
rison and  support  research  on  the 
small  ICBM.  We  should  continue 
R&D  on  the  Midgetman,  allow  the 
next  administraion  to  make  the 
choice,  but  to  do  that  we  have  to  sup- 
port the  committee  position.  We  have 
to  oppose  the  Mavroules  amendment. 
It  should  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the 
present  budgetary  constraints,  two  programs 
which  had  previously  been  considered  sepa- 
rately are  now  competing  for  the  same  share 
of  the  pie.  Although  I  recognize  some  of  the 
merits  of  the  small  ICBM,  or  Midgetman. 
under  this  arrangement  I  will  support  funding 
for  the  rail  garrison  basing  for  the  MX  missile. 
The  MX  Missile  Program  is  one  in  which  Con- 
gress has  already  invested  a  great  deal,  and 
this  proposal  will  help  us  to  maximize  return 
on  that  money.  The  rail  garrison  has  the  virtue 
of  protecting  the  multiwarhead  MX  without  the 
major  drawbacks  of  the  previous  basing 
schemes. 

In  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
we  funded  both  programs  at  the  S500  million 
level  to  carry  both  over  into  the  next  adminis- 
tration. This  keeps  both  barely  alive  but  does 
not  provide  either  with  levels  of  funding  which 
would  represent  a  congressional  commitment. 
The  decision  on  this  program  is  simple  and  it 
is  one  that  can  be  made  in  this  Ckjngress. 

The  essence  of  both  programs  is  survivabil- 
ity through  mobility.  The  better  a  system  is 
able  to  survive  a  first  strike,  the  greater  its 
second  strike,  and  therefore,  defensive  capa- 
bilities. But  we  must  also  consider  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  systems  through  develop- 
ment and  deployment.  The  national  commit- 
ment, supported  by  Congress,  is  that  current 


and  planned  U.S.  Forces  should  provide  high 
confidence  deterrence  of  a  surprise  attack. 

The  rail  garrison  proposal  can  provi(Je  this 
deterrence  through  mobility  at  one-third  the 
cost  of  the  small  ICBM.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  up  to  $42  billion  for  a  new  missile 
system.  Budget  pressures  have  forced  re- 
structuring of  several  strategic  programs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Force,  the  only  option  for  fi- 
nancing continued  SICBM  development  and 
deployment  is  to  divert  most  of  the  furvJing 
from  conventional  forces 

The  investment  has  been  made,  the  MX 
missile  has  been  developed.  We  should  maxi- 
mize the  return  on  the  money  we  have  al- 
ready spent  on  ICBM  basing.  The  rail  garrison 
is  the  logical  approach. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  previ- 
ous vote,  the  Dickinson  amendment,  I  was  in 
the  House  Chamber,  but  failed  to  vote.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  vote  no.  I  have  voted  no 
on  other  amendments  in  this  series,  indicating 
my  support  for  the  committee's  figures  with 
respect  to  MX  rail  garrison  and  the  Midgetman 
missile. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself 
in  a  quandary  because  of  the  structure  of  the 
amendments  before  this  body  on  an  important 
nuclear  strategic  issue.  I  find  it  distasteful  that 
we  play  politics  with  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  Soviets  now  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  modern  accurate  weapons  they  can  use  to 
destroy  most  of  our  silo-based  nuclear  mis- 
siles. This  is  not  a  good  detenent  policy  be- 
cause if  the  Soviet  leaders  believe  they  could 
strike  first  and  destroy  our  ability  to  strike 
back,  they  may  be  more  likely  to  take  this  dra- 
matic move  during  a  future  crisis. 

The  advantage  of  Midgetman  and  rail  garri- 
son based  MX  is  that  they  will  be  able  to 
move  during  a  crisis  and  possibly  avoid  de- 
struction in  a  Soviet  first  strike.  So,  adding  the 
Midgetman  and  the  MX  to  our  strategic  arse- 
nal will  help  prevent  a  nuclear  war  from  ever 
occurring.  And,  according  to  anyone's  defini- 
tion, that's  real  peace. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  full  funding  of  both  the  Midgetman  and  the 
Peacekeeper  missile  based  in  rail  garrison.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  (Committee  supported  an  additional 
$300  million  for  research  and  development  of 
the  Midgetman  missile  above  the  President's 
initial  request.  While  this  missile  is  slated  to 
be  deployed  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
which  is  in  my  district,  I  would  still  support  the 
Midgetman  regardless  of  where  it  is  deployed 
because  it  is  strategically  sound. 

However,  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
Armed  Services  Ckjmmittee  took  funds  desig- 
nated for  the  Midgetman  from  the  rail  ganison 
Peacekeeper  Missile  Program.  In  my  opinion. 
t)oth  ICBM  systems  are  important  comple- 
ments to  the  enhancement  of  a  modern  land- 
based  nuclear  deterrent.  The  United  States 
has  not  introduced  a  new  land-tjased  nuclear 
missile  since  the  1960's  while  the  Soviets 
have  embarked  on  several  strategic  modern- 
ization programs  since  the  1 970's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  before  us 
today  offer  only  partial  solutions  to  our  need 
to  modernize  our  land-based  nuclear  deter- 
rent. The  Rowland  amendment  would  delete 
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_.  for  the  Midgetman.  Conversely,  the 

amendment  would  delete  all  funds  for 

rail  garrison  program.  Congressman 

has  offered  an  amendment  that 

add  funds  to  the  MX  Program  to  $650 

..  by  transferring  funds  from  the  Midget- 

FJrogram,  which  would  be  left  with  $350 

Finally,    Congressman    Mavroules 

like  to  cut  the  Peacekeeper  Program  by 

^  Its  funding  level  down  to  $100  million 

I  ioosting  Midgetman  funding  to  a  total  of 

illion. 

best  of  all  possible  worlds,  I  would 

vote  to  fully  fund  both  systems.  Howev- 

amendments  on  the  floor  precludes 

As  a  result,   I  believe  that  the 

offered  by  Congressman  Dickin- 

rfemains  the  least  of  the  bad  options 

0  me.  With  the  Dickinson  amendment, 
rail  garrison  would  proceed  on  sched- 

the  Midgetman   Program  will   have 
I  nillion  more  than  was  in  the  President's 

fiscal  year  1 989  budget  request. 
.  jver,  when  that  amendment  failed,  I 
c  impelled  to  vote  the  Mavroules  meas- 
wfiich  would  at  least  increase  funding  for 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  other 
I  *iTl  analyze  this  issue  from  a  less  politi- 
pi  srspective.    Maybe   this   issue   can   be 

1  out   in   conference   committee    that 
satisfy  the  concerns  of  my  colleagues 

bolster  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrent. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

question  is  on  the  amendment 

by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 

[Mr.  Mavroules]. 
question  was  taken;  and   the 
pro  tempore  announced  that 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
a  recorded  vote, 
ipcorded  vote  was  ordered. 

vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
and  there  were— ayes  233,  noes 
;  lot  voting  27.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1091 
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Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX> 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Darden 
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DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 
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Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 
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Durbin 
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Smith  (PL) 
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Penny 
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Leach  (lA) 
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Studds 

Leath  (TX) 
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Swift 
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Whitten 
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Wise 
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Slaughter  (VA) 
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Smith  (TX) 

Stratton 

Vander  Jagt 

Smith.  Denny 

Stump 

Walker 

(OR) 

Sundquist 

Weber 

Smith.  Robert 

Sweeney 

Weldon 

(NH) 

Swindall 

WhitUker 

Smith.  Robert 

Tauke 

Wilson 

(OR) 

Tauzin 

Wolf 

Solomon 

Taylor 

Wortley 

Spencc 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wylie 

Stangeland 

Upton 

Yatron 

Stenholm 

Valentine 

Young  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING 
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Bad  ham 

Dy.son 

Ortiz 

Biaggi 

Foley 

Owens  (NY) 

Bilbray 

Gaydos 

Owens  (UT) 

Boulter 

Hawkins 

Quillen 

Bustamante 

Jones  (TN) 

Ray 

Clay 

Mack 

Stokes 

Crockett 

Mica 

Udall 

Daub 

Myers 

Yates 

Duncan 

Neal 

Young (PL) 
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D  1550 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bilbray  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Daub  against. 

Mr.  Bustamante  for,  with  Mr.  Quillen 
against. 

Mr.  Ortiz  for.  with  Mr.  Badham  against. 

Mr.  Yates  for.  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

Mr.  COURTER  and  Mr.  RINALDO 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
now  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  D-5  missile  print- 
ed in  section  1  of  House  Report  100- 
590  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  or  his  designee. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEISS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss:  At  the 
end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (page  16,  after 
line  14).  add  the  following  new  section: 

SKI     117.  TItlDKM  MI.SSII.K  l'R<K;K.\.MS. 

(a)  Prohibitions  on  Expenditures  for 
Trident  II  Program.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
procurement  of  weapons  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1989  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  Trident  II  missile  program. 

(b)  Funds  for  Trident  I  Program.— Of  the 
amount  authorized  in  section  102(b)  for 
weapons  (including  missiles  and  torpedoes) 
for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$1,877,612,000  is  available  only  for  procure- 
ment under  the  Trident  I  missile  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  extraordinarily 
important   for   the   United  States  to 


maintain   a  secure   retaliatory   deter- 
rent against  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

Submarine-based  weapons  are  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  this  task.  The 
invulnerability  of  these  weapons 
makes  them  an  ideal  choice  for  the 
American  nuclear  arsenal. 

However,  not  all  submarine  weapons 
are  created  equal. 

•  The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
does  not  ask  Members  to  abandon  sub- 
marine-based weapons.  It  does  not  ask 
them  to  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1989  de- 
fense budget.  It  simply  asks  them  to 
carefully  consider  the  characteristics 
of  two  different  missiles  we  can  place 
aboard  our  Trident  submarines.  And  it 
asks  them  to  cast  their  votes  for  the 
submarine  missile  that  is  most  likely 
to  enhance  deterrence. 

The  committee  bill  designates  $1.87 
billion  for  procurement  of  66  Trident 
II— or  D-5— missiles.  My  amendment 
would  transfer  these  funds  into  an  ac- 
count for  the  procurement  of  addition- 
al Trident  I  missiles.  That  is  the 
choice  here:  Shall  we  build  Trident  II 
or  shall  we  build  Trident  I? 

In  my  view,  the  choice  is  clear.  The 
Trident  II  missile  is  a  dangerously  de- 
stabilizing first-strike  weapon.  Its  pin- 
point accuracy  and  high  explosive 
yield  will  give  the  United  States  the 
ability  to  destroy  Soviet  ICBM's  while 
they  remain  in  their  silos.  Rather 
than  risk  the  loss  of  the  entire  ICBM 
force,  the  Soviets  will  be  forced  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  "launch  on  warning." 
Launching  nuclear  missiles  on  warn- 
ing is  dangerous  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  it  will  become  even  more 
perilous  if  we  deploy  the  Trident  II. 
The  short-flight  time  of  the  Trident  II 
means  that  the  Soviets  will  have  15 
minutes  or  less  in  which  to  distinguish 
between  an  equipment  malfunction 
and  incoming  ICBM's.  This  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  risk  of  acciden- 
tal nuclear  war. 

In  a  time  of  crisis,  the  Soviets  might 
even  attempt  a  preemptive  strike 
against  American  targets. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Trident  II  does 
not  protect  us  from  Soviet  attack.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  destabilizing 
weapon  that  actually  increases  the 
risk  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Trident  I  or 
C-4  missile— already  deployed  on  the 
first  eight  Trident  submarines— offers 
a  secure  retaliatory  deterrent. 

The  Trident  I  is  extremely  powerful. 
It  has  the  same  range  as  the  Trident 
II.  It  can  destroy  a  wide  range  of 
Soviet  targets.  In  fact,  it  can  do  abso- 
lutely everything  that  the  Trident  II 
can  do.  except  destroy  hardened  tar- 
gets. As  a  result,  it  does  not  pose  a 
threat  to  Soviet  ICBM's.  and  it  will 
not  increase  the  risk  of  war. 

If  we  are  looking  for  a  submarine- 
based  weapon  that  enhances  deter- 
rence, we  already  have  one:  the  Tri- 
dent I. 


Trident  I  is  better  than  Trident  II 
from  a  strategic  standpoint.  And  it  is 
also  better  from  a  fiscal  standpoint. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  that  the  tax- 
payers would  save  between  $9.6  and 
$11.3  billion  if  we  canceled  the  Trident 
II  and  instead  procured  additional  Tri- 
dent I  missiles. 

Last  month.  CBO  projected  that 
simply  canceling  the  refit  of  the  first 
eight  Trident  submarines— which  now 
carry  Trident  I  missiles— would  save  a 
total  of  $6.4  billion.  Despite  the  enor- 
mous expense,  the  Navy  now  plans  to 
refit  these  eight  submarines  with  Tri- 
dent II  missiles  in  the  early  1990's. 

Clearly,  a  shift  to  production  of  Tri- 
dent I  missile  would  provide  a  windfall 
to  the  Treasury  at  a  time  when  we  des- 
perately need  it. 

We  are  bound  to  hear  from  the 
other  side  about  the  excellent  track 
record  of  the  Trident  II  missile  thus 
far.  According  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  missile  shows 
every  sign  of  achieving  its  perform- 
ance objectives  in  a  timely  fashion. 

One  would  think  this  a  cause  for 
celebration,  given  the  Pentagon's 
shabby  record  in  recent  years.  Howev- 
er, sound  management  does  not  a  mis- 
sile make.  The  Pentagon's  new-found 
managerial  excellence  is  being  wasted 
on  a  missile  that  is  strategically  and 
fiscally  undesirable. 

I  applaud  Chairman  Aspin  for  iden- 
tifying those  characteristics  of  the  Tri- 
dent II  program  that  have  prevented 
mismanagement,  delay  and  cost  over- 
runs. But  sound  management  is  not  a 
good  enough  reason  to  support  the 
production  of  a  weapon.  In  the  case  of 
the  Trident  II.  we  are  devoting  huge 
sums  of  money  to  a  weapon  that  is 
dangerous  and  wasteful.  And  all  the 
while,  the  obvious  alternative— Tri- 
dent I— has  been  right  under  our 
noses. 

There  are  real  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  sound  management  of  the  D- 
5  program.  We  should  move  quickly  to 
apply  these  lessons  to  a  sound  missile: 
the  Trident  I. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er this  choice  carefully.  If  you  wish  to 
follow  the  Navy  in  its  headlong  rush 
toward  a  self-defeating  first-strike  ca- 
pability, vote  against  this  amendment. 
But  if  you  are  interested  in  fielding 
an  effective  submarine  weapon  for  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  stability  between 
the  superpowers,  and  if  you  wish  to 
save  the  taxpayers  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  you  should  vote  for 
my  amendment  to  continue  produc- 
tion of  the  Trident  I. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make  the 
right  choice.  Cancel  the  Trident  II. 
Stick  with  the  Trident  I.  Vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama    [Mr. 


Dickinson]  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
some  of  the  amendments  that  they 
have  made  in  order  that  really  are  re- 
dundant and  unnecessary.  This  wUl  be 
the  fifth  time  that  we  vote  on  this 
amendment.  It  was  defeated  with  only 
93  votes  last  year,  with  only  79  votes 
the  year  before,  and  with  94.  93.  and 
so  on.  We  keep  bringing  up  the  same 
thing. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  would  have  us  build  20  Trident 
submarines  but  deny  us  the  ability  to 
put  the  most  modern  weapons  in  them 
that  we  possibly  can.  Why  build  them 
if  we  are  not  going  to  have  Trident 
missiles  to  go  with  them?  I  think  it  is 
ridiculous.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  a  vote  for  or  against  the  subma- 
rine-based leg  of  our  nuclear  triad. 

This  is  a  vote  for  a  nonprovocative 
deterrent  aboard  those  submarines. 

The  D-5  missile,  like  the  MX  before 
it.  is  really  a  missile  without  a  mission. 
It  is  designed  to  destroy  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles  in  their  hardened  silos. 
What  does  that  mean? 
It  means  we  either  strike  first,  which 
we  say  we  won't  do.  or  we  subscribe  to 
the  dangerous  fantasy  that  we  can 
somehow  fight  a  protracted  nuclear 
war  and  win. 

It  is  time  this  Congress  rejected  that 
notion. 

This  amendment  strengthens  deter- 
rence. I  congratulate  our  colleague 
from  New  York  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fei- 
ghan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Weiss  amendment 
and  commend  the  gentleman  for  al- 
lowing us  the  opportunity  to  have  this 
debate.  The  motto  of  our  nuclear  Navy 
is  "run  silent,  run  deep."  But  that 
motto  should  not  extend  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  With  the  D-5.  we 
have  a  program  that  many  feel  poses 
the  greatest  threat  to  maintaining 
stable  deterrence  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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I  kiiow  that  many  Members  like  the 
Trideit  program— and  rightly  so— the 
submixine  leg  of  the  triad  is  seen  as 
the  4ost  stabilizing  of  our  strategic 
force. 

Whi? 
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and 


the  first  time,  our  submarines 
able  to  hold  Soviet  missiles  at 
iven  if  we  say  it  is  not  a  first- 
capability,  the  Soviets  could  not 
to  think  otherwise.  Their  land- 
missiles  will  likely  be  placed  on 
launfch-on-waming"  status,  increasing 
the  lil  Lelihood  of  accidental  launch. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  feel  they 
,0  support  some  weapons  system. 
;an't  vote  no  on  everything  or 
somehow  soft  on  defense.  Well, 
are  not  voting  no  on  everything, 
voting  to  continue  the  stable 
deterfence  provided  by  the  C-4  mis- 
sile 

I  as  Ic  my  colleagues  to  look  hard  at 
the  n-5  on  the  merits,  look  at  the 
comb  nation  of  increased  payload  and 
deadl  i  accuracy,  and  then  vote  for  the 
Weiss  amendment. 


WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Chairman,  some  of  my  dearest 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
distii^uished  patriots  that  they  are, 
that  for  some  reason  it  is  too 
to  spend  5  minutes  on  trying  to 
up  to  $11.3  billion  of  hard-earned 
taxps  yers  money,  and  that  is  what  we 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  The  D-5  is  unnecessary. 
::-4  will  do  everything  it  can.  I 
"yes"  vote  on  the  Weiss  amend- 


sive 


3RENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  our 
security  posture  which  includes  the 
ic  triad— air,  land,  and  sea-based  nucle- 
Perhaps  the  most  important  compo- 
that  triad  is  the  sea-based  leg.  which 
includes  the  O/j/o-class  Trident  submarine. 

The  survivability  of  our  sea-based  leg  of  the 
triad  i  >  considered  the  most  reliable  among 
our  St  ategic  assets.  With  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  sea-based  nuclear  deterrent  force  on 
patrol  I  believe  support  for  the  D-5  missile  is 
warrai  ited. 

Th€  re  are  troubling  aspects  associated  with 
this  arendment  canceling  tfie  D-5  missile  in 
suppc  rt  of  the  C-4. 


As  we  know,  the  D-5  and  C-4  missile  sys- 
tems are  not  compatible  for  use  without  modi- 
fication aboard  the  O/j/b-class  SSBN.  The 
conversion  work  would  require  a  delay  in 
bringing  the  submarine  into  our  fleet  or  remov- 
ing ones  which  are  already  in  the  fleet.  That 
delay  could  be  critical. 

It  is  estimated  that  1  '/z  years  would  be  re- 
quired to  convert  a  D-5  capable  SSBN  to  a 
C-4  capable  SSBN,  when  the  components 
are  available.  Delay  of  up  to  4  years  could  be 
expected  to  restart  the  C-4  production  line 
and  have  the  missile  delivered  to  the  Navy. 
The  C-4's  production  line  closed  in  1985  and 
our  submarine  forces  would  face  delays  while 
the  line  was  reopened  and  production  was  re- 
sumed. 

There  are  currently  seven  D-5  configured 
Trident  submarines  under  construction.  If  the 
D-5  program  is  canceled  with  a  production 
line  closed  for  3  years,  their  efficient  delivery 
schedule  would  be  scuttled. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
practical  considerations  of  production  and  de- 
livery schedules  necessitate  a  move  toward 
the  D-5  missile.  While  the  C-4  missile  is  a  ca- 
pable and  reliable  component  of  our  subma- 
rine fleet,  previous  decisions  by  the  Congress 
requires  us  to  make  a  determination  with  all 
the  available  information. 

The  information  presented  to  us  indicates 
the  sea-based  leg  of  the  triad  would  be  de- 
layed or  disrupted  by  canceling  the  D-5  mis- 
sile in  favor  of  the  C-4.  We  must  continue 
modernizing  the  one  leg  of  the  triad  which 
best  serves  our  deterrent  role.  I  believe  it 
would  be  unwise  to  delay  further  production  of 
the  O/J/o-class  or  withdraw  those  SSBN's 
which  have  been  delivered  and  are  on  patrol. 

Because  the  C-4  production  line  is  cold  and 
current  delivery  schedules  are  pressing,  I  will 
oppose  the  Weiss  amendment  and  continue 
support  for  modernizing  our  important  sea- 
based  leg  of  the  triad. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Weiss  amendment  to  cancel  production 
of  the  Trident  II  missile  and  shift  those  funds 
to  continued  production  of  the  Trident  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  have  given 
the  Navy  high  marks  for  management  of  the 
D5  program,  and  normally  I  would  applaud 
such  an  exemplary  track  record.  However, 
there  are  far  more  serious  problems  with  this 
weapon  system  that  overshadow  its  procure- 
ment success  story. 

First,  the  accuracy  and  greater  explosive 
yield  of  the  missile  make  it  extremely  danger- 
ous. Unlike  its  predecessor,  it  can  kill  hard- 
ened targets,  that  is,  Soviet  ICBM's  in  their 
silos.  As  a  result,  its  primary  value  is  per- 
ceived to  be  that  of  a  first  strike  weapon.  A 
first  strike  is  contrary  to  the  principle  on  which 
our  nuclear  strategy  should  be  based.  Regard- 
less, the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  the 
capability  of  destroying  their  ICBM's  could 
cause  the  Soviets  to  strike  first  to  protect  their 
land-based  missiles  in  time  of  crisis. 

Second,  cancellation  of  this  program  and 
continued  production  of  the  Trident  I  will  save 
between  $9  and  $11  billion,  according  to  the 


Congressional  Budget  Office,  savings  which 
we  can  literally  not  afford  to  ignore. 

In  summary,  the  most  compelling  argument 
against  this  weapon  is  that  it  is  easily  viewed 
as  an  offensive  weapon  and  is  therefore  dan- 
gerously destabilizing.  We  have  made  these 
arguments  year  after  year;  they  are  no  less 
compelling  today. 

Vote  for  the  Weiss  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     WEISS.      Mr.      Chairman,      I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device;  and  there  were— ayes  79,  noes 
307,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  110] 
AYES-79 


Ackerman 

Atkin.s 

AiiCoin 

Bates 

Beilen.son 

Honker 

Boxer 

Brook.s 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Cardin 

Carr 

Collins 

Conyors 

Co.vne 

DeFazio 

Delhi  ms 

Dorian  (ND) 

Downe.v 

Diirbin 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Fei^lian 

Flake 

FoKlietta 


Akaka 
Ale.xander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annun/.io 
Anthony 
Appletjate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Baker 
BallenKor 
Barnard 
Bartlelt 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bennett 
•  Benlley 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Yates  for,  with  Mr.  Florio  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Bilbray  against. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MATSUI  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  rule, 
I  want  to  give  notice  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  on  the  schedule  of  re- 
maining amendments  that  are  left 
under  the  DOD  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  these  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  when  we 
come  in  on  Wednesday,  but  the  re- 
maining amendments  are  the  follow- 
ing: First  is  a  series  of  two  amend- 
ments on  SDI  ALPS,  king  of  the 
mountain,  10  minutes  debate,  first 
Spratt  amendment  180,  Kemp  substi- 
tute on  ALPS,  both  10  minutes,  and  a 
possible  debate.  The  next  amendment 
is  SDI  policy,  AuCoin  No.  196;  third  is 
an  amendment  that  was  scheduled  for 
today  which  was  the  depressed  trajec- 
tory amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 
The  fourth  is  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  amendment  which  has  40  minutes 
of  general  debate;  the  Markey  amend- 
ment No.  204  with  10  minutes  of 
debate,  and  a  Dickinson  substitute 
with  10  minutes  of  debate. 

In  addition,  there  are,  we  believe, 
two  amendments  remaining  under  reg- 
ular order,  the  Collins  amendment  No. 
202,  10  minutes  of  debate,  and  the 
Markey  No.  208,  10  minutes  of  debate. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 

1  to  4  add-back  amendments  which 
may  be  scheduled  anytime  throughout 
the  day  with  10  minutes  each.  We 
have  a  total  here  of  business  to  do  of 
about  4  '/2  hours  counting  amendments, 
counting  debate  of  amendments, 
counting  votes. 

As  I  understand  it  from  the  leader- 
ship, the  agreement  has  been  to  bring 
this  bill  up  and  to  finish  then  next 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  development  and  production  of  the 
B-1  bomber  from  the  very  first  and  I  want  to 
urge  that  this  body  continue  to  support  the 
program.  Despite  a  number  of  problems  that 
inevitably  accompany  the  introduction  of  a 
complex  new  aircraft,  the  B-1  is  without  ques- 
tion the  best  bomber  in  the  world  today.  It 
was  built  to  penetrate  and  deliver  bombs  or 
missiles  on  targets  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  it  would  be  used  for  this  mission  today. 
Moreover,  I  have  every  hope  that  whatever 
problems  remain  can  be  resolved  in  the  next 

2  or  3  years. 


In  expressing  my  continued  support  for  the 
B-1,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  in 
any  way  taking  issue  with  the  chairman  of  tfie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mr.  Aspin.  I 
commend  him  for  discovering  and  bringing  to 
light  the  problems  in  the  B-1  program.  And  I 
agree  that  there  is  merit  in  his  criticisms  of  the 
Air  Force  program  and  of  some  manufacturers 
who  produce  the  aircraft. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  Rock- 
well Corp.,  the  builder  of  the  B-1  airplane, 
should  not  be  tainted  by  these  criticisms. 
Rockwell  was  not  the  "prime  contractor"  fof 
the  system.  Instead,  the  Air  Force,  itself,  filled 
the  role  of  prime  contractor  for  the  B-1.  Thus 
Rockwell's  job  has  been  to  build  a  good  air- 
frame that  will  accept  engines,  defensive  avi- 
onics, offensive  avionics,  and  equipment  pro- 
duced under  Air  Force  supervision  t)y  other 
contractors.  And  Rockwell  has  done  a  good 
job.  I  can  assert  that  as  a  fact— not  l)ecause 
the  Air  Force  leadership  has  told  me,  but  be- 
cause I  have  direct  reports  from  staff  who 
have  both  flown  the  airplane  and  talked  to  Air 
Force  personnel  at  the  user  level.  They  report 
that  Rockwell's  performance  deserves  high 
marks. 

To  put  the  B-1  issue  in  perspective,  I  think 
the  House  should  appreciate  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  more  carefully  ex- 
amining pentagon  programs  today  than  ever 
before.  This  is  a  constructive  development 
and  Chairman  Aspin  deserves  great  praise  for 
leading  us  in  that  direction.  But,  when  the 
committee  investigations  uncover  negative  as- 
pects of  a  program,  we  should  rrot  let  that  in- 
formation obscure  the  program's  positive  at- 
tributes. The  Armed  Services  Committee, 
under  Chairman  Aspin's  leadership,  has  given 
the  Congress  a  chance  to  weigh  both  the 
positive  and  the  negative  aspects  of  the  B-1 
program.  I  believe  that,  on  balance,  the  posi- 
tive continues  to  outweigh  the  negative.  Con- 
sequently, Congress  should  maintain  its  sup- 
port of  the  B-1  program. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Harris]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tempo- 
re of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4264)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989  amended  budget 
request  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
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extraneous   material   on   the 
.R. 4264. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Wisconsin? 
Th^re  was  no  objection. 


include 
bill. 

Th( 
there 
gentl  ;man 


:.EGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

,e.) 

MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to 
.  for  1  minute  for  the  purpose 
ii^uiring  of  the  acting  majority 
the  program  for  next  week. 
COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
gentleman  from  California. 

COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
we  have  scheduled  nine  bills 
Suspension  Calendar,  as  fol- 
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Con.  Res.  274,  to  commend  the 
Ministers  of  Turkey  and  Greece 
iilitiating  their  current  dialog; 
Con.  Res.  223,  to  express  the 
of  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
.  should  proclaim  a  general  am- 
for  imprisoned  Christians; 
.  4162,  to  make  the  International 
Orgahizations  Immunities  Act  applica- 
ble to  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caril  bean  States; 

H.I:.  4318,  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  personnel  systems  of 
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4083,  to  establish  the  FBI  and 

Senior  Executive  Service; 

.  3896,  to  upgrade  the  position  of 
liirector  of  the  Census  Bureau; 
3987,  to  designate  the  Gene 
Taylor  Post  Office  Building; 

4433,   to   designate   the   John 

Office  Building;  and 

,.  4448.  to  designate  the  John  O. 

Building  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 

will    not    have    any    votes    on 

MonAay.  We  will  postpone  those  until 


Tuesday    the   House    meets   at 
and  we  have  scheduled  10  bills 
Suspension  Calendar,  as  fol- 


;.  4267,  WEB  rural  water  develop- 
pro  ject  authorization; 
;.  3927,  Indian  Housing  Act; 
;.   4306,  National  School   Lunch 
i  mendments; 
I.  3424,  Overseas  Teachers  Act  of 


on  the 
lows: 

H.] 
men 

H 

H. 
Act 

H. 
1987 

H.:  I.  3146,  Lottery  Advertising  Clari 
ficat  on  Act  of  1987; 

H.:  I.  4262,  to  implement  the  Berne 
Con'  ention; 

H.  I.  3911,  Major  Fraud  Act  of  1988; 

H.  \.  4445,  Terrorists  Firearms  De 
tecti  )n  Act  of  1988 

H.  \.  2756,  to  amend  the  Middle  At- 
lant  c  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protec- 
tion Compact  to  include  the  State  of 
Ohi< 


H.R.  2835,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  certain;  and  re- 
strictions on  a  parcel  of  land  located  in 
Henderson,  TN. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
those  will  be  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  COELHO.  They  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  of 
the  10  bills  on  Tuesday  we  will  then 
have  the  necessary  votes  on  the  Tues- 
day suspension  items  and  then  the 
necessary  votes  on  the  Monday  sus- 
pension items. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  come  in,  if 
approval  is  granted,  at  11  o'clock  and 
complete  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization.  It  should  take  approxi- 
mately 5  hours. 

Then  we  have  scheduled  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1988,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted;  Miscellaneous 
International  Affairs  Authorization 
Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted;  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Friday  the  House  will  not  be  in 
session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Could  the  gentleman 
enlighten  me  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  whether  or 
not  that  is  going  to  stay  within  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  our  overall 
summit  agreement,  or  is  that  going  to 
exceed  the  limits  which  we  set? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Normally  supplemen- 
tals  do  exceed,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  The  CBO  has  indicated  to  us 
that  the  President's  request  may  be 
$1.9  billion  above.  So  obviously  this  is 
something  that  we  will  have  to  consid- 
er and  make  a  decision  on  early  next 
week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  I  think  we  prob- 
ably ought  to  remind  our  Members 
that  while  that  number  of  suspen- 
sions, 9  on  Monday  and  10  on  Tuesday, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  number  of 
them  put  to  a  record  vote,  and  as  the 
gentleman  indicated,  those  votes  will 
not  occur  until  Tuesday,  but  there  will 
be  no  doubt  a  significant  number  of 
rollcall  votes  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Members  should  be 
alert  that  there  will  be  a  number  of 
votes  by  mid-afternoon  on  Tuesday  of 
both  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  Sus- 
pension Calendar.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  votes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  again  the  gentle- 
man has  told  us  that  we  definitely  will 
not  have  a  session  on  next  Friday? 

Mr.  COELHO.  There  will  be  no  ses- 
sion on  Friday,  and  we  expect  to  be 
out  at  a  reasonable  hour  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  9,  1988 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  MAY  11,  1988 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  May  10, 
1988,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  11,  1988. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  on  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  TAX  REFORM  A 
MYTH 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  self-proclaimed  triumphs  of 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been 
the  cutting  of  the  tax  burden  of  the 
average  American.  Like  the  claims  the 
President  made  about  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  and  tax  simplification,  the 
decrease  in  the  tax  burden  on  the  av- 
erage American  is  just  a  myth. 

In  an  analysis  done  by  the  Tax 
Foundation,  a  research  group  here  in 
Washington,  it  was  determined  that  in 
1988  the  average  American's  tax 
burden  is  greater  than  in  any  period 
since  data  on  this  was  first  tallied  back 
in  1929.  What  is  unique  about  the 
foundation's  analysis  is  that  the  tax 
burden  is  put  in  terms  of  how  many 
working  days  it  will  take  an  individual 
to  pay  off  his  or  her  taxes.  This  year  it 
will  take  until  today.  May  5,  for  the 
average  American  taxpayer  to  pay  his 
or  her  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 
This  means  the  average  American  will 
work  126  days  out  of  every  year  to 
conquer  his  or  her  debt.  This  is  up  8 
days  from  1984  when  it  only  took  until 
April  28. 


The  Reagan  administration  can 
make  all  the  claims  it  wants  to  when  it 
comes  to  easing  the  tax  burden  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  But,  as  shown 
graphically  by  the  Tax  Foundation's 
analysis,  the  average  American  is 
working  much  longer  than  usual  to 
pay  off  a  much  higher  tax  bill. 


ETHIOPIA 


(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
is  witnessing  and  living  through  an 
Auschwitz.  The  place  is  called  Ethio- 
pia. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  is  that 
some  7  million  people,  7  million  people 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  2  to 
3  million  human  beings,  people  like 
you  and  me,  will  die.  They  will  die  not 
because  of  a  lack  of  food.  The  Ameri- 
can people  alone  have  donated  thou- 
sands of  metric  tons  of  food.  But  they 
will  die  because  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  under  the  brutal  dic- 
tator, Mengistu,  prevents  the  food 
from  going  into  and  has  forced  the 
relief  workers  out  of  the  stricken  areEis 
of  the  country. 

I  ask  what  is  the  world  going  to  do 
about  it?  I  ask  what  is  this  House 
going  to  do  about  it? 


D  1630 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY, 
MAY  6,  1988,  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4262 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until 
midnight  on  Friday.  May  6,  1988,  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  4262,  Berne  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  of  1988. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Harris).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  212 

Whereas  tuberous  sclerosis  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  resolution  as  "TS  ")  is  a 
genetic  disorder  affecting  as  many  as  1  in 
10.000  Americans: 

Whereas  TS  remains  poorly  understood 
and  frequently  misdiagnosed,  even  though 
it  is  one  of  the  common  genetic  disorders: 

Whereas  TS  affects  males  and  females  of 
all  races: 

Whereas  thus  characterics  of  TS  include 
skin  markings,  seizures,  motor  difficulties, 
mental  retardation,  tumors  of  the  brain  and 
other  organs,  and  behavioral  abnormalities: 

Whereas  in  any  individual,  the  diseases 
severity  can  range  from  being  mild,  when 
patients  can  live  normal  lives,  to  being  exp- 
treme,  when  TS  is  disabling  and  may  be  life 
threatening: 

Whereas  although  modem  research  tech- 
nology has  provided  information  about  TS, 
there  remains  much  to  be  learned; 

Whereas  only  with  continued,  extensive 
research  is  there  any  chance  of  conquering 
TS:  and 

Whereas  establishing  a  national  TS 
awareness  week  would  serve  to  enhance 
public  awareness  of  TS  and  stimulate  fur- 
ther TS  research:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  period  com- 
mencing May  8,  1988,  and  ending  on  May  14. 
1988,  is  designated  as  "National  Tuberous 
Sclerosis  Awareness  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  TUBEROUS 
SCLEROSIS  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  212)  to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing May  8,  1988,  and  ending  on 
May  14,  1988,  as  "National  Tuberous 
Sclerosis  Awareness  Week,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 


NATIONAL  SAFE  KIDS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  240)  to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  May  16,  1988,  and  ending 
on  May  22.  1988,  as  "National  Safe 
Kids  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  prime 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  the  distin- 


guished  gentleman   from   New   York 
[Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  10,000  children 
die  due  to  accidental  injuries  each 
year  while  an  additional  50,000  are 
permanently  disabled.  Accidents  are 
the  leading  cause  of  death  among  chil- 
dren. Nearly  50  percent  of  deaths  of  1 
to  14-year-olds  are  caused  by  injuries 
sustained  in  accidents.  As  many  chil- 
dren die  from  these  injuries  as  they  do 
from  noninjury  deaths  such  as  cancer, 
AIDS  or  congenital  problems.  Yet  the 
tragic  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  deaths,  over  90  percent,  could 
have  been  prevented. 

The  best  prevention  is  education  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sponsored, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  1988 
National  Children's  Accident  Preven- 
tion Campaign,  "National  Safe  Kids 
Week."  During  the  week  of  May  16-22, 
a  national  public  education  campaign 
will  be  launched  to  educate  parents, 
teachers  and  other  adults  who  interact 
with  children  on  how  to  best  prevent 
accidents  in  such  major  risk  areas  as 
traffic,  water,  fire,  falls,  choking,  and 
poisoning. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dymally] 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Morella],  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  so  promptly.  I  also  would 
like  to  extend  a  special  thanks  to  the 
National  Safe  Kids  Coalition  for  all 
the  work  they  have  done  on  "National 
Safe  Kids  Week."  I  urge  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  introducing  this 
legislation  and  for  the  eloquent  state- 
ment that  he  has  made. 

Indeed,  we  support  "National  Safe 
Kids  Week"  but  we  also  promote  "Na- 
tional Safe  Kids  Year "  every  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  240 
Whereas  the  children  of  the  United  States 
represent    the    most    precious    natural    re- 
source of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  each  year  approximately  one  out 
of  every  four  children  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen in  the  United  States  is  involved  in  an 
accident: 

Whereas  injuries  resulting  from  accidents 
are  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States,  claiming  the  lives 
of  nearly  eight  thousand  children  each  year: 
Whereas  approximately  fifty  thousand 
children  in  the  United  SUtes  are  left  per- 
manently disabled  because  of  accidental  in- 
juries each  year: 
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the  incidence  and  seriousness  of 

injuries  can  be  significantly  reduced 
throu  jh  preventive  measures  and  appropri- 
tr^atments:  and 

eas    adults    and    children    in    the 
States  should  become  aware  of  the 
,.._,  and  nature  of  accidental  injuries 
Idren.  and  of  the  need  to  undertake 
ive  measures  and  seek  appropriate 
:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
ives of  the  United  States  of  America 
assembled.    That    the    period 

„  on  May  16.  1988.  and  ending  on 

i2.  1988.  is  designated  "National  Safe 
,   Veek".  and  the  President  is  authorized 
r  iquested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
n  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies atid  activities. 

Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 

to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 

hird   time,    and   passed,    and    a 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
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NATIONAL  ASPARAGUS  MONTH 
GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
o  1  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
disclfirged  from  further  consideration 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  137) 
desighating  the  month  of  May  as  "Na- 
tiona  1  Asparagus  Month,"  and  ask  for 
its  in  mediate  consideration. 

Th ;  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resol  ition. 
Th; 
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SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

objection  to  the  request  of  the 

from  New  York? 

MORELLA.   Mr.   Speaker,   re- 

the  right  to  object,  the  minori- 

no  objection. 

Speaker,  further  reserving  the 

to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

from  California  [Mr.  Shumway]. 

SHUMWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

for  yielding,  and  I  would  like 

tHank  her  for  assisting  in  bringing 

neasure  to  the  floor. 

Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 

(olleague  from  California.  Chair- 

Dymally,  for  bringing  this  meas- 

the  floor  so  expeditiously.  Addi- 

.  my  thanks  to  the  224  Mem- 

who  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring 

rpeasure. 

delighted  that  my  colleagues 

seen  fit  to  recognize  the  econom- 

value  of  asparagus,  which  generates 

of  $137  million  per  year. 

,  finally,  my  appreciation  to  the 

Asparagus  Growers  Associa- 

which  annually  provides  samples 

a^aragus  to  be  distributed  to  each 

of  Congress.  California  is  the 

asparagus  producing  State,  yield- 

nore  than  50  percent  of  the  235 

pounds   of   asparagus    grown 

year.   Stockton,   CA.   my    home- 

,  recognizes  itself  as  the  "Aspara- 

::apital  of  the  World";  it  recently 

the  third  annual  Asparagus 

Some  70.000  visitors  flocked 

Stockton  for  this  event,  the  biggest 

yet.  Hopefully,  the  celebration 
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will  continue  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  May. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Shumway]  for 
the  asparagus  that  we  have  received  in 
our  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  137 

Whereas  the  genus  asparagus,  a  member 
of  the  lily  family,  originated  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  on  its 
many  islands: 

Whereas  asparagus  was  considered  a  culi- 
nary delicacy  and  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans: 

Whereas  asparagus  has  been  grown  in 
America  since  the  1600s  for  its  nutritional 
and  decorative  value  in  floral  arrangements: 

Whereas  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
million  pounds  of  asparagus  was  grown  in 
the  United  States  comprising  a  total  value 
of  approximately  $137,000,000  in  1986:  and 

Whereas  the  delectible  vegetable  is  low  in 
calories  and  fat.  and  contains  large  amounts 
of  calcium  and  phosphorus  as  well  as  vita- 
mins A,  C.  and  B,  all  important  components 
of  a  well  balanced  diet:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  is  designated  as  "National  Asparagus 
Month".  The  President  is  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


attempt  to  see  35  union  members  who 
are  on  a  hunger  strike. 

The  hunger  strike  began  late  last 
month  to  protest  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  negotiate  with 
striking  union  members.  With  tem- 
peratures in  Managua  reaching  100  de- 
grees daily,  several  of  the  hunger 
strikers  are  reported  to  be  seriously  ill. 

But  that's  not  all.  Outraged  by  press 
coverage  of  the  hunger  strike,  the 
Sandinista  government  suspended  all 
news  programming  at  the  largest  op- 
position radio  station.  Radio  Corpora- 
cion.  News  broadcasts  at  the  three 
other  opposition  radio  stations,  includ- 
ing the  one  operated  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  Radio  Catolica,  were  also  sus- 
pended. 

The  Congress  has  halted  military  aid 
to  the  Contras  and  has  placed  total 
and  complete  faith  in  the  Sandinistas 
to  honor  the  peace  process.  With  the 
leverage  the  Contras  provided  gone.  I 
fear  we  will  see  more  arrests  of  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  and  more  cen- 
sorship of  the  free  press.  It  is  clear  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Sandinista 
government  has  once  again  shown  its 
true  nature. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  240,  and  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 137. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARREST  OF  OPPOSITION 
LEADERS  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  reported  in  the  Washington  Times 
yesterday  that  many  of  the  top  lead- 
ers of  the  Nicaraguan  opposition  were 
arrested  after  peacefully  marching  to 
the  headquarters  of  a  labor  union  to 


BEEF-CITRUS  DISPUTE  GOES  TO 
GATT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1988,  the  latest  round 
of  informal  negotiations  between 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
Clayton  Yeutter  and  Japanese  Agri- 
culture Minister  Takashi  Sato  broke 
off  after  they  were  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  that  would  liberalize 
Japan's  beef  and  citrus  markets. 

As  Ambassador  Yeutter  said,  the 
final  Japanese  proposal  offered  only  a 
modest  increase  in  access,  and  it  would 
have  left  in  place  provisions  that  the 
United  States  considers  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  GATT  rules. 

While  the  Japanese  offered  to  con- 
tinue increasing  their  import  quotas, 
the  increase  next  year  under  the  pro- 
posed formula  would  have  come  to 
just  one  additional  Big  Mac,  one  quar- 
ter-pounder, and  two  6-ounce  glasses 
of  orange  juice  for  each  resident  of 
Japan,  according  to  United  States 
trade  officials. 

The  current  United  States-Japanese 
agreement  on  beef  and  citrus  expired 
on  March  31  of  this  year.  In  signing 
the  Brock-Yamamura  Agreement  in 
1984,  the  Japanese  assured  the  United 
States  that  it  would  eliminate  all 
quotas  and  trade  barriers  to  the 
import  of  United  States  beef  and 
citrus  products  over  the  4-year  dura- 


tion of  the  now  expired  agreement. 
Result:  promise  broken. 

Since  1984,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  resisted  opening  its  markets 
to  United  States  beef  and  citrus  prod- 
ucts. The  barriers  which  existed  4 
years  ago  remain  in  place  today.  And. 
since  the  expiration  of  the  current 
beef  and  citrus  agreement  on  April  1. 
the  Japanese  have  continued  to  stone- 
wall on  this  issue. 

While  bilateral  negotiations  have 
been  suspended,  a  GATT  panel  in 
Geneva  was  established  on  Wednesday 
to  hear  the  dispute.  In  light  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  United  States  at  GATT  on 
12  other  agricultural  products  earlier 
this  year.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
also  win  our  beef  and  citrus  case 
before  the  GATT. 

It  is  important,  however,  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  agricultural 
organizations  to  show  their  solid  sup- 
port for  Ambassador  Yeutter  and  the 
efforts  by  the  USTR  to  open  the  Japa- 
nese market.  We  must  continue  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Japanese 
Government. 

Elimination  of  beef  and  citrus 
quotas  and  trade  barriers  would  not 
only  benefit  United  States  producers, 
but  also  the  Japanese  consumer.  If 
Japan's  markets  were  opened  without 
the  importations  of  high-variable  rate 
duties,  United  States  beef  exports  to 
Japan  will  at  least  double  in  the  next  2 
years.  Approximately  $550  million  to 
over  $1  billion  per  year.  The  benefit  to 
the  Japanese  consumer  would  be  real- 
ized at  the  supermarket  where  beef 
currently  sells  for  well  over  $25  per 
pound. 

In  refusing  to  keep  its  promise  to 
the  United  States,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  once  again  kowtowed  to 
the  small  special  interest  of  Japanese 
beef  and  citrus  producers.  It  has  also 
ignored  the  interests  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Japanese  consumers  who 
want  to  purchase  lower  cost,  high- 
quality  beef.  If  they  want  to  protect 
these  beef  and  citrus  farmers  they  can 
do  so  by  direct  subsidy— in  short  they 
can  pay  them,  and  give  their  consum- 
ers a  break  and  treat  their  best  export 
market  country,  the  United  States, 
fairly. 

Japan,  it's  time  to  end  your  trade 
barriers  to  beef  and  citrus  products. 
And  no  trickery  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  variable  rate  import  duties  is 
acceptable  either.  As  one  of  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world,  you 
should  be  totally  apolojetic  concerning 
your  parochial,  protectionistic.  and  il- 
legal trade  policies.  They  are  unbe- 
coming to  a  trading  nation  that  has 
benefited  enormously,  in  unprecedent- 
ed amounts  from  the  open  markets  of 
the  United  States.  The  continuation  of 
these  barriers  will  only  lead  to  truly 
protectionistic  responses  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  future  confrontations  on  a 
wide  variety  of  issues  and  the  eventual 
retaliation  by  the  United  States,  that 


will  lead  us  to  a  total  trade  war.  Treat 
America  fairly  or  say  Sayonara,  Japan, 
to  increasing  shares  of  your  best 
export  market. 

I  ask  to  include  the  May  3,  1988, 
statement  by  Ambassador  Clayton 
Yeutter  and  an  article  from  the  May 
5,  1988,  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Yeutter  on 

Ending  Japanese  Beef  and  Citrus  Talks 

I  have  met  with  Japanese  Agriculture 
Minister  Takashi  Sato  for  nearly  a  week 
trying  to  reach  an  agreement  that  would 
liberalize  Japans  beef  and  citrus  markeU. 
Regrettably  the  final  Japanese  proposal  of- 
fered only  a  modest  increase  in  access,  and 
it  would  have  left  in  place  provisions  that 
the  United  States  considers  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  GATT  rules. 

The  United  States  has  been  seeking  an 
elimination  of  the  Japanese  beef  and  citrus 
quotas  by  a  date  certain  along  with  a  trans- 
parent and  comprehensive  package  which 
would  assure  U.S.  beef  and  citrus  producers 
full  access  to  Japans  market.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  sought  an  immediate  end 
to  the  GATT-illegal  citrus  juice  blending  re- 
quirement as  well  as  substantial  cuts  in 
Japan  citrus  tariffs. 

The  Japanese  were  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions in  some  areas:  however,  for  beef 
they  wanted  to  substitute  other  measures 
that  would  sustain  a  high  level  of  import 
protection.  In  addition,  none  of  our  citrus 
concerns  was  addressed  to  our  satisfaction. 
Under  the  Japanese  proposal.  U.S.  export- 
ers and  Japanese  consumers  would  continue 
to  bear  the  cost  and  burden  of  Japan's  in- 
sistence on  constraining  agricultural  im- 
ports. 

Tomorrow,  the  GATT  Council  will  meet  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
will  for  a  second  time  ask  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  panel  to  review  our  complaint 
about  Japan's  obstructive  beef  and  citrus 
import  practices.  We  hope  that  Japan  will 
live  up  to  its  international  obligations  and 
agree  to  this  action. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment join  the  United  States  and  other 
major  trading  partners  in  pursuing  and  pro- 
moting open  global  trade— in  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial  goods.  The  continuation  of 
GATT  inconsistent  quotas,  or  alternative 
schemes  of  a  similarly  constricting  nature, 
do  not  meet  that  responsibility. 

Statement  on  Break-Off  of  U.S. /Japan 

Beef  and  Citrus  Quota  Talks 

(By  Richard  E.  Lyng,  Secretary  of 

Agriculture.  May  4.  1988.  Fallbrook,  CA) 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  the 
trade  talks  with  Agriculture  Minister  Taka- 
shi Sato  and  Ambassador  Clayton  "ifeutter 
have  broken  off  without  a  bilateral  solution. 
While  the  United  States  has  pressed  for  lib- 
eralization of  the  beef  and  citrus  market, 
previous  agreements  have  settled  on  annual 
quota  increases— the  most  recent  being  the 
four-year  Brock-Yamamura  Agreement 
which  expired  on  March  31.  Since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  beef-citrus  agreement  four  years 
ago,  we  have  been  consistent  in  our  position 
that  Japan  must  remove  its  quotas  upon  the 
expiration  of  that  agreement. 

Both  Ambassador  Yeutter  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly told  the  Japanese  that  we  will  not 
negotiate  a  new  agreement  that  does  not 
provide  for  complete  liberalization.  We  are 
firm  in  our  position  that  the  import  quotas 
on   beef  and   citrus  products  and   related 


measures  that  restrict  consumer  access  to 
imports  be  removed.  We  believe  that  these 
practices  are  illegal  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
and  today  at  the  GATT  Council  meeting  a 
panel  was  established. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  5. 
1988] 
U.S.  Complaints  on  Trade  To  Go  to  GATT 
Panel 
(By  Prances  Williams) 
Geneva.— The  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  the  world  body  that  regu- 
lates most  world  trade,  agreed  Wednesday 
to  set  up  independent  arbitration  panels  to 
hear  U.S.  charges  that  Japans  restrictions 
on  imports  of  beef  and  citrus,  and  South 
Korea's  ban  on  beef  imports,  violate  inter- 
national fair  trade  rules. 

Similar  complaints  by  Australia  against 
both  countries  on  beef  also  will  be  investi- 
gated. 

Japan  and  South  Korea  had  previously 
blocked  the  establishment  of  panels  on  beef 
and  citrus,  saying  they  wanted  more  time 
for  bilateral  consultations.  Top-level  consul- 
tations between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  continued  through  Tuesday  in  Wash- 
ington without  success. 

Discussions  with  South  Korea  have 
proven  equally  fruitless. 

Fred  Montgomery,  deputy  head  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  delegation  in  Geneva,  told  the 
GATT  council  Wednesday  that  Japans  re- 
strictions on  beef.  veal,  oranges  and  orange 
juice  were  causing  "immediate  and  substan- 
tial harm'  to  U.S.  exporters.  Up  to  $1  bil- 
lion of  trade  could  be  at  stake,  he  said. 

The  United  States  says  the  limitations  on 
imports  of  beef  and  oranges  breach  GATT 
rules  forbidding  import  quotas,  while  the  re- 
quirement for  imported  orange  juice  to  be 
blended  with  domestic  juice  before  sale  runs 
counter  to  the  basic  GATT  principal  of  non- 
discrimination. 

Yoshio  Hatano.  Japan's  ambassador  to 
GATT.  said  that  while  Japan  no  longer 
would  oppose  establishment  of  a  panel,  the 
United  States  had  not  shown  sufficient  un- 
derstanding nor  a  flexible  attitude  to  cir- 
cumstances that  made  immediate  lilieraliza- 
tion  difficult." 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
pushing  for  speedy  abolition  of  Japanese 
import  quotas,  following  the  expiry  of  a 
four-year  bilateral  deal  on  March  31.  But  re- 
laxation of  restraints  has  run  into  strong 
opposition  from  Japan  s  powerful  farming 
lobby. 

Australia,  which  has  lost  market  share  in 
the  Japanese  beef  market  to  the  United 
States,  also  secured  agreement  to  a  panel  in- 
vestigation. Alan  Oxley.  Australia's  ambas- 
sador to  GATT.  said  the  U.S.  share  of  total 
Japanese  beef  imports  had  risen  from  13% 
in  1976  to  39%  in  1987.  while  Australia's 
share  had  fallen  over  the  same  period  from 
74%  to  41%. 

The  extremely  restrictive  nature  of 
Japans  quota  system  meant  the  growth  of 
the  Japanese  beef  market  was  "unreason- 
ably constrained,"  he  added. 

New  Zealand.  Japan  s  third-largest  suppli- 
er after  Australia  and  the  United  SUtes, 
said  it  also  might  request  a  panel  if  forth- 
coming consultations  with  Japan  were  un- 
successful. 

It  also  gave  notice  that  it  might  follow  the 
United  States  and  Australia  in  calling  for  a 
panel  on  South  Koreas  import  licensing 
system  for  beef  that  has  effectively  barred 
all  beef  imports  since  1985. 
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officials  say  the  South  Korean  ban 
contravenes  GATT  rules  outlawing 
ive  import  restrictions  but  'nulli- 
impairs"  the  duty-free  concession 
that  South  Korea  granted  to  the 
States  in  the  last  round  of  GATT 

trade  negotiations. 

1984  South  Korea  has  granted  no 

licenses  for  beef  with  the  exception 

..-quality    meat    for    tourist    hotels. 

^ay  1985  it  has  prohibited  imports  al- 

except  one  shipment  of  49  tons  for 

meeting  in  Seoul  of  the  Interna- 

Vlonetary  fund  in  Oct.  1985. 

officials  say  it  could  take  several 

before  the  panels  are  ready  to  take 

on  the  U.S.  and  Australian  com- 

Consultations  are  being  arranged  to 

how  many  panels  should  be  set  up 

lO  should  be  on  them. 

recent     spate     of     disputes     being 

it  to  GATT  has  produced  an  acute 

_,^  of  panelists  who.  apart  from  being 

1  dgeable  about  GATT  affairs,  have  to 

rom  countries  not  involved  or  inter- 

Ihe  dispute, 
[jondon.    Japanese    Prime     Minister 
Takeshita.  who  is  on  a  four-nation 
Europe,  said  he  regretted  that  talks 

„ failed  to  produce  an  agree- 

)n  Japan's  restricted  imports  of  U.S. 
citrus  products. 

to  discuss  the  details  of  the  talks 
Agriculture  Minister  Takashi  Sato 
s  chief  negotiator)  and  consider  ap- 
,te  action  when  I  return  to  Japan, " 
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■fckyo,  government  leaders  echoed  Mr. 
Takes  lita's  disappointment. 
Durfng  a  news  conference,  chief  govern- 
spokesman    Keizo    Obuchi    said    he 
the  issue  could  be  resolved  without 
i  for  a  GATT  decision, 
cannot  let  the  domestic  beef  produc- 
lestroyed,"  and  unidentified  Japanese 
told  a  local  wire  service, 
indispensable  to  stabilize  the  price 
.  and  the  introduction  of  a  variable 
fee  is  essential  in  order  to  respond  to 
gap  in  and  outside  of  Japan."  the 
said. 
Exetutives  of  the  U.S.  meat  industry  said 
ilso  were  disappointed  that  negotia- 
the  two  countries  did  not  resolve  the 


D  1645 


Speaker,  will 


BENTLEY.   Mr 
gjentleman  yield? 

BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 

Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 

to  commend  the  gentleman  for 

this  issue  to  the  forefront  of 

IJongress  and  to  point  out  once 

how    unfair    our    exports    are 

treated  in  Japan  while  all  of  our 

have  been  opened  to  that  coun- 

ship  in  here  anything  they  have 

and  how  unfair  it  is. 

BEREUTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

the  gentlewoman  for  her  com- 


t) 


CONSTITUTION  DAY 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prfvious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


PDLISH 


Tte 


tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3  was 
the  197th  anniversary  of  the  first  democratic 
Constitution  of  Poland  in  1791,  and  on  Satur- 
day, May  7,  the  Polish  National  Alliance  is 
sponsoring  Chicago's  annual  Constitution  Day 
Parade  to  commemorate  this  highly  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  free  nations. 

It  will  be  a  genuine  pleasure  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  participate  in  this  year's  commemo- 
rative celebration.  This  magnificent  parade  will 
step  off  at  12  noon  from  Wacker  Drive  and 
Clark  Street  in  Chicago,  and  will  consist  of  nu- 
merous floats,  bands,  marching  units,  and 
drum  and  bugle  corps.  Many  marchers  will  be 
wearing  the  beautiful  costumes  of  their  native 
Poland,  and  the  theme  of  this  year's  parade 
will  also  commemorate  the  70th  anniversary 
of  Poland's  independence  in  1918.  This  event 
will  be  televised  live  on  WLS-TV,  Channel  7, 
in  Chicago. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend  of  many  years,  Alo- 
ysius  Mazewski,  president  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  and  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance, along  with  the  many  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations  for  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  Polish-American  com- 
munity. I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Helen  M.  Szymanowicz,  vice 
president  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  and 
chainwoman  of  these  May  3  obsen/ances,  for 
her  dedicated  and  diligent  efforts  to  ensure 
that  this  year's  anniversary  celebration  will 
again  be  a  great  success. 

The  drafting  and  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  by  patriotic  Polish  leaders  marked 
a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Poland.  By 
creating  this  significant  document,  the  Poles 
effected  a  peaceful  change  in  the  structure  of 
their  government  without  resorting  to  the 
bloodshed  and  violence  prevalent  in  the 
French  Revolution.  By  adopting  a  progressive 
and  popular  constitution,  the  Polish  leadership 
led  their  countrymen  from  the  feudal  ways  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  concepts  of  individual 
liberty  and  responsibility  characteristic  of  our 
own  American  Constitution  of  1 787. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion, the  Polish  people  were  able  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression  which  pre- 
viously had  dominated  Poland  and  all  of 
Europe.  The  Polish  Constitution  provides  a 
priceless  and  enduring  heritage  of  democracy, 
religious  tolerance,  and  humanitarianism,  and 
continues  to  be  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the 
people  of  Poland  as  they  strive  today  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  Communist  oppressor. 

As  we  all  know,  thousands  of  workers  are 
currently  on  strike— at  the  Lenin  Shipyard  in 
Gdansk,  at  the  metallurgical  complex  in  Nowa 
Huta,  at  the  railroad  car  factory  in  Wroclaw— 
and  many  others  are  spontaneously  striking  in 
other  areas  in  solidarity  with  their  countrymen. 
Their  only  wish  is  to  achieve  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  the  right  to  determine  the 
course  of  their  own  destiny.  Today,  in  pre- 
dawn raids,  the  governmental  authorities  have 
responded  to  these  actions.  Plainclothes 
police  surprised  workers  at  Nowa  Huta  and  ar- 
rested leaders  of  the  10-day-old  strike.  At  the 
same  time,  police  in  full  riot  gear  closed  off 
the   Lenin   Shipyard.   Nonetheless,   Solidarity 

leader  Lech  Walesa  has  urged  that  the  work- 


ers continue  to  come  to  the  Lenin  Shipyard  to 
strike  and  show  support  for  obtaining  the 
rights  which  have  been  denied  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communists. 

In  commemorating  the  197th  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  we  in  Congress  are 
giving  our  support  to  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Poland  in  their  efforts  to  reinstate  political, 
cultural,  and  religious  freedoms  in  their  home- 
land, and  we  continue  to  condemn  the  actions 
of  the  Communist  authorities  who  are  denying 
these  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Polish-Americans  in 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  all  over  this  country,  in 
paying  tribute  to  those  in  Poland  who  have 
bravely  struggled  and  sacrificed  so  much  to 
achieve  liberty,  and  to  those  who  continue  in 
their  footsteps  to  carry  on  this  effort  against 
ovenwhelming  odds.  Let  us  never  forget  the 
timeless  guiding  principle  in  the  1791  Consti- 
tution which  states,  "All  power  in  civil  society 
should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people," 
and  let  us  always  be  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves against  those  who  would  deprive  us  of 
this  most  cherished  right. 


MORE  GREEN  TEA  AND  DIRTY 
TRICKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  month  or  two  I  have  been 
reading  various  sections  from  the 
book.  "The  Japanese  Conspiracy." 
which  points  out  the  way  that  our  in- 
dustries have  been  targeted  by  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  along  with  their 
major  corporations,  and  yesterday  I 
read  from  newspaper  articles  about 
Toshiba's  efforts  at  lobbying  our  in- 
dustries as  another  part  of  this  target- 
ing and  also  about  what  has  happened 
in  the  semiconductor  field  to  us. 

Now  I  want  to  tie,  to  link,  a  section 
of  the  book  to  a  matter,  the  semicon- 
ductor, as  it  was  discussed  and  what 
happened  in  1983  to  show  how  it  is 
happening,  what  is  happening  to  us 
today  as  a  result  of  that.  There  is  part 
of  chapter  2,  chapter  2  being  called 
"Green  Tea  and  Dirty  Tricks,"  of 
course  referring  to  the  green  tea  that 
the  Japanese  have  over  which  business 
contracts  and  contacts  are  made  and 
then  the  dirty  tricks  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  American  industry.  Now 
this  particular  segment  of  the  chapter 
deals  with  one  corporation  in  the  semi- 
conductor field.  I  want  to  point  out 
that: 

Stanford  Ovshinsky  is  a  brilliant  inventor 
whose  work  in  optical  electronics  rates  an 
entry  in  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary under  a  newly  coined  word,  Ovonics^  In 
1970  Ovshinsky  patented  a  remarkable 
system  for  storing  data  on  a  computer 
memory  disk.  Using  a  laser,  the  Ovshinsky 
device  can  place  100  times  as  much  informa- 
tion into  the  same  space  as  conventional 


magnetic  storage  methods,  and  it  can  be 
erased  or  changed  at  will.  Even  though  IBM 
was  not  sure  what  products  might  result 
from  the  process,  in  1972  it  bought  a  license 
from  Ovshinsky's  company.  Energy  Conver- 
sion Devices.  ECD  is  a  small  firm  based  in 
Troy,  Michigan,  primarily  devoted  to  re- 
search and  development.  It  has  fewer  than 
300  employees. 

Remember  this  was  written  in  1983 
by  Marvin  J.  Wolf  when  he  was  re- 
searching for  his  book,  "The  Japanese 
Conspiracy."  It  says  that  it  has  fewer 
than  300  employees— 
•  •  •  and  less  than  $21  million  in  sales,  but 
it  has  been  very  active  in  licensing  Japanese 
companies  and  in  forming  joint  ventures 
with  them. 

"We've  had  very  good  relationships  in 
Japan  up  to  now,'  explains  Larry  Norris.  a 
senior  VP  with  Ovshinsky's  firm.  "We  have 
a  joint  venture  with  Sharp  Corporation  in 
the  field  of  photovoltaics,  which  is  now  in 
production  making  solar  electric  cells  from 
our  amorphous  silicon  technology.  And 
were  now  going  to  calculators.  We  have  sev- 
eral Japanese  licensees  with  a  chemical 
company  and  Fuji.  We  also  have  a  Japanese 
subsidiary,  and  a  wide  range  of  business  as- 
sociates, partners,  and  licensees.  In  fact  we 
have  more  business  in  Japan  than  we  have 
in  the  U.S." 

In  April  1983,  Ovshinsky  was  shaken  to 
see  an  elegant  press  kit  distributed  by  Mat- 
sushita, a  $45-billion-a-year  conglomerate 
which  proudly  claimed  that  it  had  produced 
"an  erasable  optical  disk  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world. "  Ovshinsky's  firm  promptly 
filed  suit.  "IBM  is  a  licensee  under  this 
patent  which  is  being  infringed  by  Matsu- 
shita," says  Norris.  "IBM  did  the  right 
thing.  In  1972  it  took  out  an  insurance 
policy  and  put  in  in  the  bank.  If  we  ever  use 
the  process,  well  pay  you  a  royalty.'  they 
told  us.  In  Norris's  opinion,  Matsushita 
went  ahead  and  just  grabbed  it  without 
paying  us  a  cent.'  " 

The  book  goes  on  to  say.  the  book 
goes  on  to  ask: 

Why  would  a  giant  company  like  Matsu- 
shita just  take  someone's  technology? 
Norris  has  no  theory.  "I  can't  understand 
this  behavior.  They're  invested  a  lot  of 
money  in  development,  probably  as  much  as 
$100  million.  Then  to  go  out  and  jeopardize 
the  whole  thing  by  just  blatantly  infringing 
somebody's  patent— to  me  it  doesn't  respre- 
sent  rational  business  behavior.  It's  stupid. " 
But  in  Tokyo,  Shigeki  Hijino  does  have  a 
theory  to  explain  Matsushita's  behavior. 
Hijino  is  the  42-year-old  editor-in-chief  of 
Britannica  International  Yearbook  and  a 
prominent  social  critic.  "Matsushita  is  an 
octopus.  Everybody  knows  it.  It's  just  out  to 
grab  whatever  it  can, "  he  says. 

Norris  of  Energy  Conversion  Devices  is 
still  shaking  his  head.  "We  took  a  very  ag- 
gressive stance.  A  small  company  like  us 
could  have  written  them  a  letter  and  gotten 
into  their  corporate  bureaucracy,  and  we 
could  have  been  there  for  ten  years,  and 
they  would  just  put  us  on  hold.  Maybe 
that's  what  they  were  relying  on, "  Norris 
says.  "Stan  wasn't  going  to  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion like  that.  That's  why  we  filed  our  law- 
suit, and  held  a  big  press  conference.  They 
were  stunned." 

A  few  weeks  later,  Ovshinsky  and  Norris 
went  to  Congress  to  testify  al>out  the  case 
before  the  Dingle  Committee.  "We  talked 
for  an  hour  and  Matsushita  got  raked  over 
the  coals."  recalls  Norris.  "I'm  sure  that" 
they  didn't  think  that  a  little  company  of 


two  or  three  hundred  people  was  going  to 
give  them  that  kind  of  anguish.  Maybe 
they're  in  a  mood  to  talk  business,  now  that 
we  have  their  attention." 

Mr.  Wolf  writes  on  that— 

They  do  seem  to  have  captured  Matsushi- 
ta's attention.  While  Matsushita  continues 
to  publicly  deny  that  it  has  done  anything 
wrong,  they  have  initiated  talks  with  ECD, 
and  Ovshinsky  has  gone  to  Japan  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  giant  electronics  firm.  "We've 
got  a  patent  infringement  case  and  if  they 
take  a  license  from  us  on  reasonable  terms, 
that  should  settle  the  matter, "  says  Norris. 
If  Matsushita  does  not  agree  to  terms,  how- 
ever, it  could  take  a  long  time  for  Ov- 
shinsky's firm  to  get  anything  out  of  Matsu- 
shita. Japan  has  comparatively  few  courts 
and  only  11.000  lawyers  in  the  entire  nation. 
Their  judges  have  caseloads  five  or  six  times 
heavier  then  those  of  U.S.  federal  district 
judges,  which  makes  litigation  an  impracti- 
cal avenue  for  corporate  redress. 

D  1655 

I  might  point  out  that  we  call  EDC 
the  company,  and  it  is  still  in  business 
because  it  was  able  to  get  a  substantial 
settlement  only  because  it  went  on  the 
attack,  and  it  now  has  350  employees 
at  its  plant.  And  then  there  is  another 
company,  one  of  the  most,  as  it  goes 
on  to  point  out; 

One  of  the  most  popular  components  in 
home  computers  is  a  chip  called  the  Z80.  de- 
veloped in  1976  by  Federico  Faggin.  one  of 
the  maverick  geniuses  of  America's  Silicon 
Valley.  Faggin  founded  Zilog  to  manufac- 
ture the  chip,  and  after  a  few  years  sold  his 
company  to  Exxon,  returning  to  devote 
more  time  to  his  research. 
According  to  Mr.  Wolf. 

As  personal  computers  rose  in  popularity, 
more  and  more  manufacturers  chose  the 
Z80  as  the  CPU  or  "brain  "  of  their  comput- 
ers. Zilog  licensed  three  companies,  includ- 
ing Sharp  in  Japan,  to  make  the  Z80  and 
collected  a  small  royalty  on  each  Z80  chip 
these  companies  sold. 

Several  of  the  newest  home  computers  are 
being  produced  by  such  Japanese  companies 
as  Nippon  Electric  Company  (NEC).  SORD, 
Fujitsu.  Sony  and  Hitachi,  and  many  of 
them  have  chosen  to  use  the  Z80.  This  chip 
allows  software  manufacturers  to  easily 
adopt  many  programs  written  for  other, 
mostly  American,  computers. 

In  early  1983  Zilog  came  upon  a  new  chip 
called  the  PD  780,  produced  by  NEC.  which 
was  becoming  a  best-seller  in  Japan  s  awak- 
ening home  computer  markets.  When  Zilog 
took  the  chip  apart  and  examined  it  careful- 
ly, it  seemed  to  be  an  identical  copy  of  the 
Z80. 

Mr.  Wolf  says: 

"There  are  three  legitimate  alternative 
sources— companies  we  licensed— for  the 
Z80.  But  we  are  contending  that  NEC. 
which  is  now  rivaling  us  for  market  share,  is 
illegally  producing  our  chip, "  says  an  angry 
Chuck  Signor,  spokesman  for  Zilog,  which 
has  sued  NEC  in  the  U.S.  federal  court. 
"They  just  went  out  and  copied  the  chip 
and  its  selling  like  crazy— mainly  in  the 
Japanese  markets,  but  now  also  in  the 
U.S., "  Signor  claims. 
Mr.  Wolf  points  out: 

The  Japanese  are  skilled,  and  noted,  for 
"reverse  engineering, "  taking  someone  else's 
product  apart  to  see  how  it  works,  then 
building  something  that  does  virtually  the 


same  thing  as  the  original.  "They  have  their 
top  engineers.  mayl)e  the  best  5  percent  of 
their  force,  working  on  nothing  but  reverse 
engineering."  claims  Ronald  N.  Billings,  an 
American  who  has  worked  in  the  Japanese 
computer  industry  for  14  years  and  is  now  a 
consultant  to  Nihon  Soft  Bank.  Japan's 
largest  software  company.  Apparently  the 
technique  is  legal,  or  almost  so.  "It's  a  tricky 
business  because  historically  reverse  engi- 
neering has  been  considered  a  valid  situa- 
tion, even  on  patentable  areas."  says  Zilogs 
Signor.  "A  person  opens  your  chip  and  looks 
at  it  and  tests  it  and  tries  it  out.  Then  he 
goes  to  his  R&D  people  and  says.  Can  you 
put  out  a  chip  that  does  the  same  thing?" 
They  start  from  scratch  and  they  go  do  it. 
Thats  considered  allowable  in  this  busi- 
ness." 
Mr.  Wolf  continues  to  point  out: 
The  problem,  says  Signor.  is  that  he  is 
convinced  that  the  NEC  chip  is  not  a  prod- 
uct of  reverse  engineering.  "They  photo- 
graphed it.  warts  and  all.  the  errors  are  still 
in  there."  he  contends.  "Federico  Faggin. 
the  guy  who  designed  our  chip,  says  its  all 
still  ir.  there.  Its  a  direct  copy  and  not  an 
engineering  development.  Other  companies 
we"ve  licensed  have  paid  several -million  dol- 
lars for  the  right  to  be  a  second  source." 

In  addition  to  the  lawsuit.  Zilog  has 
brought  a  complaint  to  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  which  has  accepted  the 
case.  But  in  Japan.  Zilog  is  powerless.  "We 
cant  prosecute  them  over  there."  says 
Signor.  "But  if  we  can  get  an  ITC  ruling  in 
our  favor,  the  ITC  will  stop  all  imports  of 
products  with  that  chip  in  it.  The  ITC  will 
settle  it  in  nine  months  to  a  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  U.S.  courts  will  take  three  to  five 
years.  That"s  why  we  went  to  the  ITC."" 

After  Zilog  presented  iU  claims.  NEC 
countersued  Zilog.  contending  that  the  Z80 
is  a  copy  of  the  NEC  chip,  not  the  other 
way  around.  "They  claim  to  have  patents  on 
their  chip."  says  Signor.  "But  well  agree  to 
their  suit,  if  theyll  agree  to  ours.  Their 
claim  is  worth  alx)ut  a  million  bucks.  Ours. 
in  our  opinion,  is  worth  $40  million.  Even  if 
they  could  prove  their  suit,  they  would  re- 
ceive very  little  in  damages.  On  the  other 
hand.  we"ve  had  tremendous  damages."" 

Even  if  the  ITC  ruling  is  in  Zilogs  favor, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  products  with 
NECs  chip  will  have  been  sold  around  the 
world  each  representing  a  sale  lost  to  Zilog. 
And  more  will  be  sold  in  Japan,  where  Zilog 
can  neither  block  sales  nor  hope  to  get  a 
court  settlement. 

Some  of  the  repercussions  that  we 
are  feeling  from  all  of  this  action  by 
Japanese  interests  on  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry  and  the  chip  industry,  the 
memory  chip  industry,  is  really  begin- 
ning to  hurt  in  this  country 

Yesterday,  I  pointed  out  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
some  of  the  offshoots  of  that,  of  how 
we  are  down  to  depending  almost  to- 
tally now  upon  Japanese  manufactur- 
ing in  the  chip  department. 
In  this  particular  article,  it  says: 
Yet  by  1986  most  U.S.  firms  had  aban- 
doned the  memory  business  entirely.  In  the 
ideal  scenario,  chip  prices  would  have  risen 
to  a  point  where  American  companies  could 
afford  to  return  to  the  fray. 

Instead,  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened and  because  of  the  way  our  in- 
dustries were  targeted,  "only  two  U.S. 
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Texas     Instruments     Inc.     of 

and    Micron    Technology    of 

ID.  remain  in  the  DRAM  busi- 

and  they  make  a  relatively  tiny 

of  chips." 

San  Francisco  Examiner  points 

at  Japan  accounts  for  more  than 

of  the  DRAM  market,  and 

Japanese  companies  have 

prices  of  memory  chips  above 

market  value,  and  this  is  all 

)f  this  conspiracy  that  we  have 

pointing  out  of  targeting  Ameri- 

ifdustry,  of  putting  them  out  of 

so   they   will   control,   more 

control  what  happens  economi- 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 

( losing,  I  simply  want  to  refer  to 

that  was  made  recently  about 

he  American  people  feel  about 

How  do  they  feel  about  having 

come  in  and  taking  over  our 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the 

said  that  they  do  not  think  it 

for  the  United  States  to  have 

companies     building     more 

here  in  this  country,  and  84 

thought  it  was  not  a  good  idea 

tjiem  to  buy  companies  and  real 

in  the  United  States,   and  of 

they  are  all  upset,  all  of  the 

people  are  upset  about  the 

have  been  exporting  jobs,  been 

to  export  jobs  overseas  and  to 

many  of  our  goods  from  over- 

)ecause  our  industries  have  been 

and  destroyed. 

mfght  note  that  targeting  our  busi- 

and     threatening     Americans 

the  loss  of  their  jobs  if  they  do 

upport,    for    instance,    Toshiba, 

is  one  of  the  companies  that 

vast  public  relations  campaign 

Washington    to   make   certain 

Lhey  were  not  barred  from  doing 

in  this  country,  even  after 

sold    secret    machinery    to    the 

Union,  that  is  not  one  of  the 

that   I   think   we   should   keep 

prosperous. 

references  that  I  made  in  the 

"Japanese  Conspiracy"  came  out 

chapter,  once  again  I  want  to 

out.  "Green  Tea  and  More  Dirty 
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Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  after  3  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 
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I  w  ill  read  more  of  that  in  the  weeks 
to  CO  Tie. 

So 
are 


once  again  the  American  people 
alerted  and  have  been  made 
knov  ledgeable  about  what  really  has 
hapf  ened  in  the  destruction  of  our  in- 
dusti  ies.  It  is  not  by  any  means  all  our 
peop  e's  fault.  There  were  major  con- 
tribt  tors  to  this  from  overseas. 


SANDINISTAS  EMPTY  PROMISES 
Tt  e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pr(  vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlem  m  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  is 
reco  niized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr    KEMP    Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  distin- 
guish 5d     colleague     Ck)ngressman     Claude 


Pepper  and  I  cosigned  a  letter  to  you  regard- 
ing the  lack  of  approved  food  aid  delivery  to 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance.  The 
text  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  write  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  join  us  in  our  demand 
that  the  humanitarian  food  and  medical  as- 
sistance voted  by  the  Congress  in  March  be 
delivered  immediately  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance. 

The  Resistance  has  bargained  in  good 
faith  to  reach  an  agreement  under  the 
Sapoa  accord.  Indeed  they  have  been  willing 
to  sit  in  negotiations  with  the  Sandinista 
dictatorship  in  almost  prison-like  condi- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand  President  Daniel 
Ortega  and  the  rest  of  the  Sandinista  rulers 
have  taken  almost  every  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther suppress  the  internal  opposition  in- 
cluding detaining  that  leadership  yesterday 
and  killing  a  peaceful  protester  Tuesday. 
They  have  also  suspended  broadcasts  by 
Radio  Catolica  and  have  censored  La 
Prensa.  Coupled  with  their  continued  viola- 
tion of  human  rights,  one  can  only  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  want  to 
reach  any  agreement.  It  is  clear  that  they 
are  holding  up  discussions  in  order  to  deny 
the  basic  humanitarian  food  and  medical 
aid  to  the  resistance. 

No  person  who  desires  freedom,  democra- 
cy, justice,  and  peace  in  Nicaragua  can 
object  to  this  humanitarian  aid  being  deliv- 
ered without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  the  agreement 
we  reached  in  March  is  one  you  want  to 
honor  and  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
join  in  demanding  that  the  Sandinistas 
allow  the  humanitarian  aid  to  be  delivered 
now. 

We  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Kemp. 
Claude  Pepper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aid  package  that  we 
passed  with  ovenAfhelming  bipartisan  support 
assumed  that  the  Sandinistas  would  comply 
with  the  Sapoa  accord  and  allow  delivery  of 
food  to  the  resistance  inside  Nicaragua. 

The  resistance  has  kept  its  part  of  the 
Sapoa  agreement  and  has  even  gone  to  Ma- 
nagua to  negotiate  In  an  atmosphere  that  re- 
sembles a  prison  rather  than  serious  negotia- 
tions toward  democracy. 

Since  the  Sapoa  accords  were  signed,  the 
Sandinistas  have  repeatedly  detained  civic 
leaders  in  Managua,  censored  all  forms  of 
press,  and  Daniel  Ortega  reiterated  in  his  May 
Day  speech  last  Sunday  that  "they— the  Re- 
sistance—should be  thankful  that  we're  not 
offering  them  the  guillotine  or  the  firing  squad, 
which  is  what  they  deserve."  These  are  not 
the  words  of  a  man  who  is  interested  in  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Sandinistas  have  a  history  of  empty 
promises  and  broken  commitments.  I  believe 
that  there  is  only  one  commitment  Daniel 
Ortega  is  capable  of  keeping  and  that  is  his 
commitment  to  destroy  the  armed  resistance 
in  the  fields  and  crush  the  internal  civic  oppo- 
sition in  the  cities. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  10,  11,  and  12. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes.  May 
17,  18,  19,  23,  24,  25,  and  26. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hastert. 

Mr.  Ritti;r  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Durbin. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Skaggs. 


Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.   Ford   of   Michigan   in   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  9,  1988,  at 
12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3562.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
the  personal  financial  statement  for  Board 
member  James  A.  Tydings.  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  sections  1-732,  1 -734(a)(1)(A):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3563.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions—"Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act 
Regulations',  pursuant  to  2(i  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3564.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;    transmitting    a    report    entitled. 

■Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lease  Sales  Fiscal 
Years  1984  through  1986:  Evaluation  of  Bid- 
ding and  Competition",  which  is  in  response 
to  the  requirements  to  evaluate  alternative 
bidding  systems  and  competition  found  in 
section  8  and  15  (43  U.S.C.  1337(a)(9)  and 
1343)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
loj*  Affiirs 

3565.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Commission's  activities  as  of  February  28. 
1988,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-399,  section 
8  (98  Stat.  1475);  Public  Law  99-284,  section 
Kb)  (100  Stat.  406);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3566.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting the  twelfth  annual  report  of  activities 
of  the  geothermal  energy  coordination  and 
management  project  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  1162(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space  and  Technology. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  3927. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  establish  a  separate  program 
to  provide  housing  assistance  for  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  100-604).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1989  through  1992:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  100-605).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4306.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  require  eligi- 
bility for  free  lunches  to  be  based  on  the  no 
farm  income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  100-606).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  3424.  A 
bill  amending  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act  and  the  Defense  Dependents'  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1978;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  100-607.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  4083.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  100-608).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORT     OF     COMMITTEES     ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
H.R.   4539.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Act   of 
August  24,  1935,  to  require  payment  bonds 
for  all  contracts  with  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  4540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
passive  loss  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  de- 
ductions  allowable   for  cash   out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  taxes,  interest,  and  trade  or 
business  expenses  in  connection  with  rental 
real  estate  activities  in  which  the  taxpayer 
actively  or  materially   participates;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Clincer.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Penny,  Mrs.  Rouke- 
MA,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  ScHUETTE,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.R.  4541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  remove  cer- 


tain assets  from  the  computation  of  expect- 
ed family  contribution  in  the  determination 
of  need  for  assistance  under  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By     Mr.     DAUB    (for     himself,     Mr. 
DoRGAN     of     North     Dakota.     Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter, Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Madigan,       Mr.       Stenholm,       Mr. 
HoLLOWAY.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missou- 
ri. Mr.   Whittaker,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.    Lightfoot,    Mr.    Durbin,    Mr. 
Petri.     Mr.     Johnson     of     South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.   VoLKMER,   Mr.   Jontz,   and  Mr. 
Craig): 
H.R.  4542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  sales  of  certain  assets  by  coop- 
eratives; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Whittaker.  and  Mr.  Wal- 

CREN): 

H.R.  4543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  authorize  a  con- 
tinuing  study    of    tobacco   smoke   and    for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  4544.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  the 
occupational  taxes  on  retail  dealers  in  liquor 
and  retail  dealers  in  beer  to  the  rates  In 
effect  before  the  Revenue  Act  of  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  4545.  A  bill  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  protecting  and  preserving  certain  sig- 
nificant cultural,   historic,  and  natural  re- 
sources associated  with  the  coal  mining  her- 
itage  of  southern   West   Virginia,   and   for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  4546.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Harriet 
Taylor    Upton    National    Historic    Site    in 
Warren.  OH:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Florio,     Mr.    Johnson     of    South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Tauke): 
H.R.  4547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  to  reauthorize 
local  rail  service  assistance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California): 
H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
home  port  of  the  battleship  U.S.S.  Missoun 
should  be  Naval  Station,  Long  Beach;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.   Price   of   North   Carolina,   Mr. 
Ray.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stenholm, 
and  Mr.  Valentine): 
H.  Con.  Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
in  the  administration  of  Federal  laws  which 
allocate  benefits  based  on  population  data, 
appropriate  measures  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  most  recent  data  are  used; 
to   the  Conunittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
Res.    439.    Resolution    to    amend    the 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
>  its  proceedings  more  open,  representa- 
and  accountable,  and  to  authorize  and 
certain  standing  committees  of  the 
to  report  legislation   by  October   1. 
to  apply  the  National  Labor  Relations 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
the  Occupational   Safety   and   Health 
of  1970.  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

UAder  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olut  ions  as  follows: 

H.  I.  382:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Low  «Y  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Com  lecticul. 
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387:    Mr.    Bosco,    Mr.    Coelho.    Mr. 
.  Mr.  FusTER.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Nowak. 
3t  Germain,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Walgren, 
At.  Wheat. 

592:   Mr.   Hyde,   Mr.   Chapman,   Mr. 
Upt<|n,  and  Mr.  Courter. 

593:  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Wolpe.  and 
Captur. 
672:  Mr.  Boehlert. 
958:   Mr.   Bilbray.   Mr.   Thomas  A. 
LuKtof.     Mr.     Wise,     Mr.     Gephardt,     Mr. 
MacKay,    Mr.    Tauke,    Mr.    Mfume,    Mr. 
Mr.    Ireland,    Mr.    McMillen    of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

i.    1076:   Mr.   Bennett,   Mr.   Erdreich, 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.   Mr. 
Hal!  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Denny 
Shii  h. 

H.  I.  1443:  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Pawell.  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 
H.  X.  1580:  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Nagi  e,  and  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
H.  \.  1587:  Mr.  Wortley. 
H.  I.  1957:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
CoLi  MAN    of    Missouri,    Mr.    Boulter.    Mr. 
Ma»  roN,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Ii  diana,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Syn  r. 

H.  X.  2036:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Bro  vn  of  California.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Glk  kman,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Mra  aac,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, «r.  Bryant,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER.  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Markey. 
and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.  il.  2532:  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Dix  >N,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 


H.R.  2750:  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  2854:  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  2862:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3215:  Mr.  Whitten  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  3314:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  3336:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  3355:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr. 
DeFazio. 

H.R.  3363:  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  3969:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  4013:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  4015:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Hefley.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

H.R.  4036:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  4048:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  4088:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  4181:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  4224:  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  4277:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  4297:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4335:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
F^jsTER.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4364:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  4409:  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Schuette,  and 
Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  4434:  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  4463:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  4470:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  4486:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Hebtel,  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr.  Atkins. 


H.J.  Res.  453:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Darden,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.J.  Res.  461:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Boul- 
ter. Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mrs.  Roukema,  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr,  Fields,  Mr. 
Hefley.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Pursell.  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. 

H.J.  Res.  462:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.J.  Res.  481:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Skaggs. 
and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  490:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr. 
Saxton. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Mack,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Spratt,  and  Mr. 
Stark. 

H.J.  Res.  540:  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.J.  Res.  559:  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Schuette, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. 

H.J.  Res.  562:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3081:  Mr.  Craig. 


TELECONFERENCE  EXECUTIVE 
SUMMARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  Food 
Day  Teleconference  held  here  in  Washington 
took  place  last  October.  Yet,  the  fascinating 
information  and  dialog  that  grew  out  of  the 
process  is  still  having  an  impact.  International 
and  domestic  policy  considerations  and  grass- 
roots efforts  are  under  review  while  the  tele- 
conference's important  information  is  being 
assimulated. 

Accordingly,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  executive  summary  of  the  tele- 
conference in  order  to  share  the  conference 
information  with  my  colleagues: 

Teleconference  Executive  Summary 

The  fourth  annual  World  Food  Day  tele- 
conference, emanating  from  George  Wash- 
ington tJniversity  studios  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  October  16  and  linking  a  distin- 
guished international  panel  to  more  than 
400  receive  sites  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  highlighted  problems  of  the 
■informal"  sector  of  developing  countries 
and  the  impact  of  world  food  trading  sys- 
tems on  small  farmers  in  all  countries.  The 
theme  of  the  teleconference,  selected  by 
participating  institutions,  was  "Poverty. 
Hunger  and  Interdependence." 

World  Food  Day,  held  for  the  first  time  in 
1981  and  marking  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  has  captured  the  imagination 
of  people  throughout  the  world.  In  the  U.S., 
the  Day  is  observed  in  virtually  every  com- 
munity in  the  country,  and  the  National 
Committee  for  World  Pood  Day  has  grown 
in  membership  to  more  than  400  private  vol- 
untary organizations. 

Serving  on  the  teleconference  panel  were 
Dr.  Hernando  de  Soto,  founder  and  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Liberty  and  Democracy 
in  Lima,  Peru:  Dr.  John  Gatu  of  Kenya, 
vice-president  of  the  All  Africa  Conference 
of  Churches;  Anne  Kanten,  assistant  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  for  the  state  of 
Minnesota  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
American  Agriculture  Movement;  and 
Torild  Skard.  director-general  of  the  multi- 
lateral department  of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Ministry  of  Development  Cooperation.  TV/ 
film  star  Eddie  Albert  hosted  the  program 
and  CBS  news  anchorwoman  Maureen 
Bunyan  served  as  moderator. 

teleconference  concept 

The  World  Food  Day  Teleconfernce  is  a 
model  of  development  education/action.  In 
ways  not  tried  on  this  scale  before,  it 
stretches  the  concept  of  teleconferencing 
from  an  on-the-air  program  of  a  single  day 
to  a  year-around,  interactive  educational 
process.  The  main  components  of  the  tele- 
conference package  are:  1)  a  Study/Action 
Packet,  this  year  prepared  by  Michigan 
State  University's  Center  for  Advanced 
Study       of       International       Development 


(CASID)  and  distributed  to  all  sites  and 
other  WPD  study  centers  throughout  the 
country;  2)  the  three-hour  satellite  telecast 
on  October  16  composed  of  three  hour-long 
segments  for  expert  presentations,  special 
local  site  programs  and  a  site-panel  ques- 
tion-and-answer  interchange;  3)  the  written 
teleconference  report,  including  answers  to 
site  questions  by  panelists  which  could  not 
be  taken  up  during  the  broadcast  period  and 
also  recommendations  for  action  offered  by 
the  sites  on  the  basis  of  their  teleconference 
experience;  and  4)  analysis  and  planning  by 
selected  site  planners  and  educators  after 
each  years  teleconference  to  prepare  rec- 
ommendations for  the  following  year. 

All  of  the  teleconference  components  are 
designed  as  college-level  curricular  aids  and 
are  used  in  classrooms  and  for  adult  study 
across  the  country.  Videotapes  of  the  broad- 
cast are  also  frequently  used  and  are  kept  in 
college  and  community  libraries. 

the  study/action  packet 
Although  the  Study/Action  Packet  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  teleconference  program, 
it  also  serves,  and  is  widely  used,  as  a  sepa- 
rate study  resource  by  groups  not  partici- 
pating in  the  October  16  telecast  event. 
More  than  1,300  copies  of  the  packet  were 
distributed  prior  to  the  teleconference  in 
1987,  including  the  main  field  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultures  Extension 
Service.  Funding  for  the  packet,  as  well  as 
for  other  parts  of  the  teleconference  pro- 
gram, was  provided  through  a  Biden-Pell 
Development  Education  Grant  from  USAID 
as  well  as  by  contributions  from  the  Nation- 
al Committee  for  World  Food  Day  and  the 
Xerox  Foundation. 

The  1987  packet  was  entitled  "The  Right 
to  Pood:  From  Awareness  to  Action."  Al- 
though not  conceived  as  a  full  analysis  of 
world  hunger  and  poverty  problems,  it  was 
prepared  for  curricular  use  at  the  college 
level  and  with  the  further  goal  of  stimulat- 
ing private  commitment  to  anti/hunger 
action.  For  example,  it  includes  50  sugges- 
tions on  how  individuals  can  begin  or  in- 
crease involvement  in  anti-hunger  action 
programs.  The  packet  also  includes  an  18- 
page  compendium  of  other  study  resources 
in  print  and  film  and  a  special  insert  pam- 
phlet on  credit  for  poor  people  based  on  the 
experiences  of  the  Grameen  Bank  of  Ban- 
gladesh, written  by  its  founder  and  manag- 
ing director.  Professor  Muhammad  Yunus. 
The  entire  packet  was  especially  designed  to 
facilitate  local  duplication  either  in  part  or 
whole,  and  thousands  of  copies  were  made 
by  site  organizers  for  local  distribution. 
Michigan  State  University  is  also  to  prepare 
the  Study/Action  Packet  for  the  1988  tele- 
conference. 

TELECONFERENCE  OUTREACH 

The  WFD  teleconference  network  has 
grown  each  year,  from  125  official  sites  for 
the  first  program  in  1984  to  more  than  400 
in  1987.  Pick-up  of  the  satellite  telecast  by 
other  networks  and  stations  also  has  in- 
creased dramatically,  especially  for  the  first 
hour  of  panel  presentations,  and  the  total 
number  of  television  sets  assessed  in  the 
U.S.  is  now  counted  in  the  millions. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  network  in  1987,  including  ex- 


panded participation  by  the  Healthcare  In- 
formation Network  (HIN),  the  Black  Col- 
lege Satellite  Telecommunication  Network 
(BCSTN),  stations  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service  and  other  educational  and  com- 
mercial cable  stations.  The  program  has  for 
several  years  been  offered  through  Catholic 
Telecommunications  Network  of  America 
(CTNA).  Another  factor  affecting  site  audi- 
ences, which  also  have  grown  steadily,  has 
been  the  granting  of  continuing  education 
credits  for  participation.  These  were  offered 
by  the  American  Dietetic  Association  in 
1986  and  again  in  1987,  and  also  by  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
in  1987.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
lege sites  was  also  financed  by  initiatives 
taken  by  the  National  Student  Campaign 
Against  Hunger,  which  has  made  WFD  par- 
ticipation a  major  part  of  its  program. 

LOCAL  site  PROGRAMS 

Over  the  four-year  experience  of  the 
WFD  teleconference,  several  important  de- 
velopments have  emerged  in  the  on-site  pro- 
grams; interest  in  local  hunger  problems  has 
led  to  new  ties  between  colleges  and  anti- 
hunger  groups  in  surrounding  communities; 
community  links  and  the  awareness  of  the 
financial  plight  of  many  American  farmers 
influenced  the  selection  of  the  1987  theme 
of  "interdependence";  local  programming 
has  been  increasingly  recognized  as  a  natu- 
ral vehicle  for  involving  government  offi- 
cials and  elected  leaders  as  development 
education  resources  and  for  open  exchange 
of  views;  and,  finally,  each  year  has  seen 
greater  integration  of  on-site  programs  into 
curricular  programs.  Expansion  in  all  these 
areas  was  evident  in  1987. 

A  different  but  important  use  of  the 
middle  hour  at  many  sites  was  the  showing 
of  special  documentary  films.  A  one-hour 
documentary  telecast  by  the  Black  College 
Satellite  Telecommunications  Network 
(BCSTN)  (on  "The  Role  of  Historically 
Black  Colleges  in  Alleviating  Poverty  and 
Hunger")  was  shown  at  more  than  25  sites. 
In  at  least  three  states— Iowa,  New  Jersey 
and  Tennessee— documentaries  of  special 
telecasts  were  shown  at  teleconference  sites 
and/or  over  other  public  and  commercial 
TV  channels.  HospiUl  site  programs  includ- 
ed government  officials  explaining  pro- 
grams for  Women  Infants  and  Children. 
Senior  Nutrition  Centers  and  Food  Stamps. 
Site  program  participation  by  elected  offi- 
cials included  mayors  and  mayoral  candi- 
dates, country  commissioners  and  state  and 
federal  legislators. 

PROGRAM  SUMMARY 

The  teleconference  began  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Eddie  Albert  followed  by  a  taped 
welcoming  statement  by  FAO  Director-Gen- 
eral Edouard  Saouma,  who  noted  that  the 
theme  of  "interdependence"  raised  issues 
beyond  humanitarian  concerns  and  made  it 
possible  to  discuss  mutual  self-interest  that 
could  be  achieved  through  changing  aid  re- 
cipients into  trading  partners.  Moderator 
Maureen  Bunyan  then  began  the  panel 
presentations. 

Hernando  de  Soto  briefly  outlined  his  cen- 
tral thesis  that  a  main  cause  of  hunger  and 
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ty  in  developing  countries  is  that  more 
half  of  all  people  work  in  an  "infor- 
sector  of  the  economy   because   the 
in  nearly  all  countries  serve  to  restrict 
than  encourage  the  natural  desire  of 
e  to  build  and  produce  goods  and  serv- 
Of  special  concern,  he  said,  was  the 
red  tape  involved  in  legal  conduct  of 
business  and  also  the  inability  of  the 
and  "informals"  to  influence  the  shap- 
new  laws.  As  an  example,  he  cited  the 
of  squatters  attempting  to  gain 
o  government  land  for  housing,  which 
could  take  seven  years  of  procedures 
52  government  agencies.  De  Soto 
that  the  problem  of  land  ownership 
-estrictive   laws  was  rural   as  well   as 
.  and  that  the  urban  hunger  problem 
in  any  case,  a  transferral  of  a  rural 
to  an  urban  setting.  (The  Institute 
of  40  economists,  engineers  and  law- 
nake  an  effort  to  "create  a  legal  frame- 
that  will  protect  and  stimulate  what  is 
tly  the  informal  sector.") 
said  that  the  problems  of  "infor- 
probably   were   much    the   same   in 
particularly    in    the    difficulty    of 
through    bureaucratic    red    tape, 
he  noted  that  bureaucratic  restric- 
were  largely  inherited  from  colonial 
systems  and  one  advantage  of 
in  bureaucracy  in  the  present  Afri- 
(fcntext  was  that  it  gave  governments  a 
for  deliberate  decision-making,  espe- 
regarding  foreign  participation  in  Af- 
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Ski  rd  said  that  Norway  was  giving  more 
alter  Lion  to  the  informal  sector  in  its  lend- 
aftivities  because  it  was  in  the  informal 
where  most  poverty  could  be  found, 
.greed  that  governments  often  restrict 
Ej)ilities  of  the  poor  to  organize  their  al- 
and added  that  this  was  particularly 
the  case  of  women.  It  was  particular- 
dUficult  for  Third  World  women  to  cross 
the  informal  to  formal  sectors  of  the 
because,  she  noted,  both  laws  and 
custojn  tended  to  reduce  women's  visibility 
reduce  the  time  they  have  in  a  long 
day  to  take  advantage  of  existing  op- 


and 
work 

porti  nities. 
Kajiten.  after  noting  that  American  farm 
1  were  becoming  more  active  political- 
still  have  many  of  the  same  problems 
Tiird  World  women,  brought  the  discus 
to  the  issues  of  interdependence  and 
inter  lational  food  policy,  making  a  link  be- 
twee  1  farm  problems  and  world  hunger. 
Trac  ng  the  volatile  shifts  in  U.S.  farm  poli- 
iver  the  years,  she  concluded  that  the 
protection  of  small  and  family-oper- 
farms  in  the  U.S.  and  throughout  the 
lay  in  higher  commodity  prices  and 
Uthough  subsidies  should  and  could  be 
this  would  be  very  burdensome 
unlets  coupled  with  higher  prices.  On  the 
inter  lational  farm  economy,  she  called  for 
marl  et  sharing  rather  than  "cutthroat' 
com^tition.  In  response  to  the  question  of 
higher  food  prices  for  farmers 
not  have  a  negative  impact  on  nutri- 
Tor  the  non-farm  poor,  Kanten  argued 
a  more  healthy  rural  sector  would  rap- 
educe  poverty  in  both  rural  and  urban 
by  rural  development  and  a  slowing 
of  udban  migration. 

Fo  low-up  comments  among  the  panelists 
revolved  mainly  around  these  main  points: 
and  the  informal  sector,  the  impact 
of  hfcher  farm  prices  and  the  need  for  inter- 
nati(  nal  cooperation  to  protect  farmers,  the 
spec  al  and  especially  difficult  position  of 
Afrii  a  in  feeding  its  people  and  in  the  inter- 
natii  nal  agriculural  market,  and  the  prob- 
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lems  of  women  as  informals  and  as  farmers. 
The  panelists  also  took  up  the  issues  of 
"sustainable  agriculture"  in  involving  envi- 
ronmental protection,  mixed  farming  prac- 
tices, the  value  of  food  crops  over  or  along- 
side cash  crops,  the  need  for  developed 
countries  to  increase  their  aid  to  Third 
World  countries  and  also  to  be  certain  that 
international  agricultural  policies  and  terms 
of  trade  did  not  negatively  affect  Third 
World  hunger. 

INTERACTIVE  SEGMENT 

Questions  from  the  sites  in  the  third  hour 
(or  answered  by  panelists  afterwards) 
tended  to  center  around  the  themes  and 
points  raised  by  the  panelists.  More  than 
100  questions  arrived  from  the  sites.  Sub- 
jects in  which  there  appeared  to  be  very 
broad  interest  among  the  site  participants 
included:  how  higher  food  prices  would 
impact  on  the  poor,  the  link  between 
hunger  and  dependency  on  international 
markets,  how  American  policy  might  be 
changed  to  more  directly  benefit  the  poor 
and  especially  poor  farmers,  whether  poli- 
tics and/or  governmental  corruption  were 
major  impediments  to  hunger  elimination, 
and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  empower 
and  improve  the  lot  of  women.  In  their  an- 
swers, all  panelists  stressed  the  need  for 
international  cooperation  and  development 
assistance  both  in  money  and  policy 
changes.  However,  Gatu  and  Skard  urged 
that  considerable  care  be  given  in  American 
(and  World  Bank/IMF)  attempts  to  influ- 
ence policymaking  to  avoid  interference  in 
internal  affairs  of  the  developing  countries. 
All  panelists  agreed  that  more  needed  to  be 
done  to  protect  and  to  encourage  them  to 
grow  more  family  sub.sistence  foods  as  a  pro- 
tection against  market  swings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 

In  site  teleconference  reports,  prepared 
after  the  event  to  evaluate  experiences,  con- 
tribute to  a  consensus  of  views  on  subject 
matter,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
follow-up  action,  recommendations  were 
made  in  five  areas: 

For  North  American  governments:  Inter- 
nationalist tendencies  of  the  site  audiences 
were  clear  in  the  number  of  calls  for  in- 
creased development  aid,  the  use  of  grants 
rather  than  loans  and  support  of  interna- 
tional agencies  such  as  FAO.  Underlying 
these  recommendations,  however,  was  a 
strong  current  of  views  that  aid  should  be 
better  targetted  to  get  to  those  most  in  need 
and  to  avoid  corruption.  For  the  Interna- 
tional Community:  There  was  widespread 
agreement  that  activities  of  the  internation- 
al agencies  should  be  prioritized  toward  the 
poor,  including  more  training,  credit  and 
support  for  people's  organizations  outside 
government;  For  Food  Crisis  Governments: 
Among  the  relatively  few  suggestions  made 
in  this  category,  there  was  a  strong  bias 
against  military  spending  by  aid-recipient 
counties  and  a  view  that  food-short  coun- 
tries should  do  more  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient in  food  staples:  For  North  American 
Colleges:  By  far  the  largest  number  of  rec- 
ommendations for  colleges  came  in  a  call  for 
curricular  change  to  increased  study  of 
international  economic  affairs  and  North- 
South  relations:  For  Community  Groups: 
Most  recommendations  called  for  more 
active  organization  to  solve  local  hunger 
problems  and  to  improve  opportunities  for 
the  poor.  Others  urged  local  community 
groups  to  take  a  more  aggressive  public-ad- 
vocacy role  on  food,  hunger  and  poverty 
issues. 
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HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  ancj  pride  that  I  adijress  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Hackensack  Medical  Center 
on  the  occasion  of  its  centennial  year.  When 
formally  dedicated  on  June  13,  1888,  this  first 
hospital  in  Bergen  County,  was  a  10-room  res- 
idence with  12  beds.  Hackensack  Medical 
Center  has  the  most  comprehensive  programs 
in  New  Jersey  for  children  with  cancer  and 
blood  disorders.  The  program  is  called  "The 
Tomorrows'  Children's  Institute."  The  hospi- 
tal's new  24-bed  inpatient  pediatric  unit  con- 
tains the  latest  in  medical  technology  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  care  for  children.  The 
Institute  for  Child  Development  at  Hackensack 
Medical  Center  is  a  regional  diagnostic  treat- 
ment center  that  attracts  children  and  young 
adults  from  across  the  country  and  around  the 
world.  Started  in  1966,  the  two  ICD  sections, 
audiology  and  communication  disorders,  helps 
children  from  newborn  to  adolescents  with  de- 
velopmental, physical,  behavioral  and  emo- 
tional problems.  ICD  offers  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  evaluation  and  therapeutic  serv- 
ices to  help  the  children  reach  their  fullest  po- 
tential. The  center's  cardiac  surgery  program 
was  begun  in  1985  and  recently  performed 
open-heart  surgery  on  the  1,500th  patient. 
They  are  now  operating  the  State's  fourth 
largest  open-heart  surgery  program  and  have 
become  a  major  referral  center. 

Other  services  include  a  unit  to  treat  diabe- 
tes, a  genetics  counseling  program,  a  new- 
born intensive  care  unit,  a  regional  dialysis 
service  and  the  first  Medicare  accredited  hos- 
pice program  in  Bergen  County.  Hackensack 
Medical  Center  reaches  out  to  the  community 
through  such  programs  as  nutrition  counsel- 
ing, sports  medicine,  home  health  care  and  a 
parent-child  health  program.  HMC  is  a 
member  of  the  university  health  system  which 
is  a  statewide  network  of  teaching  hospitals 
and  benefits  from  joint  hospital  supply  and 
equipment  purchasing.  As  a  result,  the  center 
can  provide  more  affordable  medical  services 
without  cutting  the  quality  of  the  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  my  remarks 
by  extending  my  appreciation  and  respect  to 
the  skilled  medical  professionals  associated 
with  this  excellent  facility.  May  the  more  than 
460  physicians  and  800  nurses  on  staff  con- 
tinue in  their  dedication  and  commitment  to 
rendering  outstanding  patient  services  and 
care.  I  hope  the  House  will  join  me  in  saluting 
their  efforts  and  accomplishments. 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  discuss  with  my  colleagues  today  an  impor- 
tant project  that  is  under  way  in  my  congres- 
sional distnct.  It  is  called  "The  Fifth  Street 
Renaissance,"  and  it  is  playing  an  important 
role  in  assisting  the  homeless  in  Springfield, 
IL 

The  Fifth  Street  Renaissance  gives  assist- 
ance to  people  who  are  faced  with  a  shortage 
in  available  housing  but  have  demonstrated  a 
desire  to  work  and  remain  financially  inde- 
pendent. It  serves  as  an  intermediate  step  for 
people  who  are  seeking  to  leave  the  confines 
of  an  emergency  housing  shelter,  but  cannot 
yet  afford  permanent  housing. 

Volunteers  who  staff  the  shelter  work  close- 
ly with  other  area  emergency  facilities  as  well 
as  various  community  agencies  to  pool  re- 
sources in  an  effort  to  provide  the  best  assist- 
ance for  its  tenants.  Many  of  those  who  live  in 
the  shelter  are  enrolled  in  training,  education 
or  counseling  programs.  Others  have  found 
part-time  work  and  are  in  search  of  permanent 
employment. 

Aside  from  private  contributions,  the  shelter 
receives  housing  and  urban  development 
funding,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  Feder- 
al funds  put  to  g(X)d  use.  The  steps  that  "The 
Fifth  Street  Renaissance"  has  taken  to  allevi- 
ate the  affordable  housing  shortage  in  Spring- 
field have  been  cost-effective  and  have  paved 
the  way  for  similar  projects  in  other  cities. 

The  example  that  has  been  set  by  "The 
Fifth  Street  Renaissance"  breaks  the  unwant- 
ed reputation  of  shelters  as  large,  run-down 
welfare  hotels  housing  the  unemployable  and 
derelict.  This  shelter  puts  the  human  element 
on  homelessness,  and  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  those  who  inhabit  these  facilities  have  the 
capacity  to  make  themselves  independent. 

Their  success  rate  in  accommodating  those 
without  housing  and  making  their  move  into  a 
permanent  home  easier  has  taken  away  the 
stigma  of  the  homeless  as  a  lazy,  indigent 
group.  Giving  those  without  housing  temporary 
shelter  not  only  helps  those  looking  for  em- 
ployment and  job  skills;  by  making  them  more 
employable,  their  efforts  also  add  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  other  Members  to 
give  their  support  to  efforts  like  this  in  their 
districts.  They  are  cost-efficient,  positive  and 
productive  solutions  to  the  housing  shortage 
many  of  our  constituents  are  facing. 


NO  PLACE  FOR  HOME 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  homelessness  in 
America  takes  many  forms  in  many  places.  In 
a  two-room  efficiency  at  a  motel  in  Williams- 
town,  NJ,  homelessness  has  a  face  and  a 
name. 
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Those  faces  can  be  recognized  in  every 
community.  Some  of  those  faces  belong  to 
people  who  live  on  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
Some  of  those  faces  belong  to  hard-working 
people  who  struggle  to  live  in  poverty  and  in 
fear  of  imminent  homelessness.  None  of 
those  faces  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
nameless. 

In  that  two-room  efficiency  in  Williamstown, 
the  names  and  the  faces  belong  to  the  family 
of  Ralph  and  Bonnie  Greene. 

For  the  Greene  family  in  that  Williamstown 
motel,  homelessness  does  not  necessarily 
mean  having  to  live  on  the  streets.  Instead,  it 
means  struggling  to  live  with  the  constant  fear 
of  homelessness.  For  the  Greenes  and  the 
many  others  like  them,  poverty  is  the  key  that 
has  locked  them  out  from  a  home  they  can 
call  their  own. 

The  struggle  of  the  Greenes  is  to  keep  a 
roof  over  their  heads  and  to  hope  for  a  better 
future  for  their  children. 

This  struggle  dees  not  affect  only  one 
family  in  only  one  city  in  only  one  State.  It  is  a 
struggle  that  is  relived  day  in  and  day  out 
across  the  Nation  by  thousands  of  families 
and  thousands  of  individuals. 

Increasingly,  it  is  a  struggle  that  is  faced  by 
more  and  more  families.  In  fact,  families  now 
compromise  one-third  of  all  of  the  homeless 
people  in  our  country. 

In  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  homeless- 
ness especially  threatens  the  poorest  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  We  are  increasingly  t>e- 
coming  a  nation  where  many  people  live  with 
one  foot  in  the  door  and  one  foot  out.  These 
people  make  up  a  nation  at  risk. 

Last  week,  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  point  out  to  him  the  crisis 
faced  by  the  Greenes  of  Williamstown.  The 
question  remains,  "What  can  we  do  to  help 
those  who  find  themselves  in  two-room  effi- 
ciencies at  a  motel,  like  the  Greenes.  And 
what  can  we  as  a  nation  do  for  those  who  find 
themselves  on  the  street  with  no  address,  no 
roof,  and  no  place  to  go?" 

That  question  is  a  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered if  those  faces  and  names  are  to  find  a 
home. 

It  is  a  question  that  can  be  answered  only 
by  trying,  not  by  stepping  away  from  the 
needs  of  these  people. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
letter  that  I  sent  to  the  President,  asking  for 
his  consideration  of  how  our  Nation  can  best 
meet  these  needs  and  recommending  that  it 
takes  a  nation's  undivided  attention  to  meet 
these  needs.  The  letter  and  an  article  from 
the  Camden  Courier-Post  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  Greenes  follow: 

April  27,  1988. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  in  recent  months  about  the  problem 
of  our  nations  homeless.  You,  in  fact,  have 
at  times  been  on  record  as  saying  that  there 
is  no  problem.  Id  like  to  Uke  this  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  you  to  a  family  that  not 
only  proves  that  there  is  a  serious  problem, 
but  that  shows  the  dimensions  of  it  go  far 
beyond  the  stereotypes. 

Come  to  Gloucester  County,  and  meet 
Ralph  and  Bonnie  Greene,  and  their  eight 
children.  The  Greenes  are  homeless.  No. 
they  are  not  living  on  the  sidewalk.  They 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  But  they  still 
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are  homeless,  and  their  plight  reflects  the 
misguided  policies  and,  indeed,  the  failure  in 
the  past  few  years  of  our  national  govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

You  can  find  the  Greene  family  in 
Williamstown.  All  ten  of  them  are  sharing  a 
tiny  two-room  efficiency  at  a  motel.  This  is 
not  the  way  the  Greenes  want  to  live,  Mr. 
President.  They  have  been  trying  very  hard 
to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  have  not  always  received  the 
support  they  ought  to  expect  from  the 
people  to  whom  they  pay  their  taxes. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the 
family.  Ralph  Greene  is  a  Vietnam  veteran 
who  twice  received  a  Purple  Heart  for  his 
battle  wounds.  He  works  as  a  laborer,  pull- 
ing down  about  $5  an  hour.  The  Greenes' 
youngest  child,  a  five-year-old  girl,  has  cere- 
bral palsy  and  is  blind.  She  receives  a 
monthly  check  from  Social  Security  for  her 
disability,  and  that  money  helps  the  family 
to  pay  the  approximately  $275  a  week  to 
live  in  the  motel. 

As  you  can  see.  however,  the  Greenes' 
chances  are  slim  of  putting  together  the 
kind  of  money  it  would  take  to  buy  a  home 
of  their  own.  That  is  where  we  are  failing 
the  Greenes.  Mr.  President.  They  are  hard- 
working people  who  deserve  a  chance.  And  I 
have  to  believe  there  are  millions  like  them, 
who  fall  through  the  cracks  of  government 
policies  that  seem  guided  more  by  the  desire 
to  reduce  the  power  of  government  than  to 
help  empower  people  who  are  in  need. 

Space  doesn't  allow  me  to  give  you  all  the 
details  of  the  Greenes'  dealings  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  through 
which  they  are  trying  to  get  approval  for  a 
mortgage.  Initially,  they  were  turned  down 
because  a  house  they  had  found  needed,  in 
the  view  of  FMhA.  more  repair  and  mainte- 
nance than  the  Greenes  could  afford— even 
though  they  had  a  solid  commitment  from 
the  community  to  help  them. 

After  a  lot  of  looking,  that  rundown  house 
was  the  only  thing  the  Greenes  could  find 
that  would  be  big  enough  to  accommodate 
the  family,  and  still  fall  within  the  agency's 
$75,000  loan  limit.  After  some  prodding 
from  my  office,  the  FMhA  reopened  the 
Greenes'  case  and  the  state  FMhA  office  ap- 
proved a  $95,000  loan  limit. 

There  might  turn  out  to  be  a  happy 
ending  for  the  Greenes,  but  not  every 
family  in  their  position  gets  community 
backing  and  knows  enough  to  turn  to  their 
Congre.ssman  for  help.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  government  off  our  backs  " 
mentality  that  your  administration  brought 
to  Washington  in  1981  is  not  only  a  gross 
misreading  of  what  people  in  this  nation 
really  want,  but  it  also  threatens  to  make  an 
underclass  out  of  people  who  are  willing, 
and  should  be  able,  to  be  productive  mem- 
bers of  .society. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move  our  nation 
beyond  debates  about  big  government 
versus  small  government,  and  start  provid- 
ing what  people  really  want:  smart  govern- 
ment. Only  then  can  we  be  sure  that  people 
like  the  Greenes  can  fulfil  their  potential  as 
Americans,  and  that  America  can  fulfil  its 
potential  as  a  nation. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Florio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Troubled  Family  Put  in  Spotlight 
(By  Karen  Kofoed  Muldoon) 
Monroe.— Ralph  and  Bonnie  Greene  are 
hardworking  people  who  have  lived  quietly 
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with  ( heir  eight  children  in  two  tiny  model 
rooms  for  the  past  two  years. 

They've  dreamed  of  having  their  own 
home  but  never  really  believed  the  dream 
could  ;ome  true. 

Thi!  week,  their  obscure  lives  were  spot- 
lighte  1  when  Rep.  James  Plorio,  D-N.J., 
wrote  to  President  Reagan  and  pointed  to 
the  fs  mily  as  an  example  of  the  millions  of 
peopli  who  -fall  through  the  cracks  of  gov- 
ernm«  nt  policies  the  seem  guided  more  by 
d  sire  to  reduce  the  power  of  govern- 
;han  to  help  empower  people  who  are 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

motel  is  on  welfare.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  my  circumstances  that  get  stuck 
in  a  rut  and  can't  get  out." 


o  ir-l 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  $54  TO 
$24  SPECIAL  OCCUPATIONAL 
TAX  FOR  RETAIL  ALCOHOL 
BEVERAGE  DEALERS 


nee  1." 

Rail  ih  Greene,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  had 
troub  e  finding  work  for  a  number  of  years 
becau  ;e  of  his  war  wounds. 

Mj  husband  has  a  bullet  in  his  liver  from 

Vietni  m,  but  the  government  told  him  he 

T  eligible  for  benefits  because  he  is 

work."  Bonnie  Greene  said.     But 

wanted  to  hire  him." 

Abolil  six  years  ago.  Greene  got  a  job  as 

security  guard. 

the   house  where   they   had 
living,  Mrs.  Greenes  fathers  home, 
down,  and  the  family  began  living  in 
and  campgrounds. 

he  Star  Motel,  where  they've  been 
for  the  past  two  years,  they  pay  $275 
for  two  small  rooms, 
rent  is  a  big  chunk  of  the  family's 
which  consists  of  Ralph  Greene's 
of  about  $375  a  week.  $385  a  month 
su|)plemental   security    income   for   the 
's  youngest  daughter  who  is  blind 
cerebral  palsy,  and  approximately 
month  in  food  stamps. 
Greenes  had  heard  about  low-interest 
for  low-income  families,  "but  I  didn't 
we'd  qualify. "  Mrs.  Greene  said. 
Abdut  two  months  ago.  a  friend  suggested 
c  leck  into  a  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
•iTiHA)  loan. 

amount  of  $75,000  was  approved, 
house  the  family  wanted  to  buy 
ttirned  down  by  the  PmHA  because  the 
believed  the   houses   needed   more 
maintenance    and    repair    work    than    the 
famil  7  could  afford. 

Pin  illy,  the  friend  who  suggested  apply- 
ing fc  r  a  loan  contacted  Plorio's  office. 

Flo  io  visited  the  family  and  was  appalled 
when  he  saw  their  living  conditions. 

He  helped  them  get  the  loan  amount 
raise<  to  $95,000,  and  the  family  is  again 
lookii  ig  for  a  home. 

'Tl  e  Greenes  are  homeless."  Plorio  wrote 
to  th  s  president.  "They  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  But  they  still  are  homeless,  and 
their  plight  reflects  the  misguided  policies 
and.  indeed,  the  failure  in  the  past  few 
years  of  our  national  government  to  live  up 
to  its  responsibilities. 

Tl  ey  are  hardworking  people  who  de- 
a  chance.  And  I  have  to  believe  there 
nlillions  like  them,"  Plorio  wrote, 
said  that  though  things  may  turn  out 
or  the  Greenes,  he  is  concerned  that 
leagan  administration's  "government- 
backs  mentality  "  may    "threaten  to 
an  underclass  out  of  people  who  are 
williijg  and  should  be  able  to  be  productive 
mem  )ers  of  society." 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move  our 
natic  n  beyond  debates  about  big  govern- 
ment and  start  providing  what  pjeople  really 
want  smart  government,"  Plorio  wrote. 

Bo  inie  Greene  said  Plorio's  letter  to  the 
presi  lent  "kind  of  shocked  me." 

"I  eel  very  nervous.  We  usually  just  keep 
to  oi  rselves." 

Ev  n  so.  she  said.  "I  feel  that  there  is  a 
stere  stype   that   everyone   that   lives   in   a 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  restore  prior  year  occupa- 
tional tax  levels  affecting  retailers  in  the  alco- 
hol beverage  industry. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  1987  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act,  the  special  occupational 
taxes  were  increased  from  $54  to  $250  per 
place  of  business  per  year  for  retail  liquor 
dealers,  and  from  $24  to  $250  per  place  of 
business  per  year  for  retail  beer  dealers. 

That  action  affected  some  600,000  retailers, 
including  taverns,  grocery  stores,  and  conven- 
ience stores.  In  retrospect,  a  400-percent  in- 
crease in  this  Federal  "user  fee"  is  excessive, 
and  will  be  particularly  burdensome  for  the 
many  thousands  of  "Mom  and  Pop"  grocery 
and  convenience  stores  across  the  country. 

The  GAO  has  suggested  in  the  past  that 
the  occupational  tax  on  retailers  should  be  re- 
pealed altogether.  Despite  that  recommenda- 
tion, 1  believe  that  outright  repeal  is  not  war- 
ranted at  this  time.  Instead,  my  legislation 
simply  restores  the  occupational  taxes  to  the 
level  in  effect  prior  to  enactment  of  last  year's 
reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
is  supported  by  the  Tavern  League  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  National  Licensed  Beverage  Associa- 
tion, and  numerous  other  organizations  repre- 
senting alcohol  beverage  retailers.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  support  this  effort 
to  restore  some  equity  to  the  taxation  of  the 
retail  beverage  industry. 


A  NEBRASKA  EDITOR  SPEAKS 
OUT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  excellent 
recent  editorials  appeared  in  the  Norfolk  (NE) 
Daily  News  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  first,  "Glaring  Exception,"  addresses 
the  trade  bill  and  the  unfortunate  decision  to 
keep  the  plant-closing  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report.  While  I  voted  for  the  bill  de- 
spite the  exaggerated  or  overdrawn  adminis- 
tration objections  to  the  plant-closing  provi- 
sions, I  am  pleased  that  the  newspaper  spe- 
cifically recognized  the  many  Ijeneficial  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  important  legislation. 

The  second  editorial,  "Withholding  Aid,"  dis- 
cusses the  issue  of  withfiolding  U.S.  aid  to 
countries  that  have  been  identified  as  major 
drug-producing  and  transit  points.  The  editorial 
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writer's  point  of  view  in  this  discussion  de- 
serves to  be  heard  by  my  colleagues. 

I  request  permission  to  have  both  editorials 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  (NE)  Daily  News.  Apr. 
26,  1988] 

Glaring  Exception 

When  Members  of  Congress,  with  the 
urging  of  President  Reagan,  sat  down  to 
work  on  a  major  trade  bill,  one  goal  loomed 
large:  The  legislation  should  make  the 
United  States  more  competitive  in  interna- 
tional trade.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week— and  being  debat- 
ed in  the  Senate  this  week— goes  a  long  way 
in  accomplishing  that  goal,  with  one  glaring 
exception. 

Included  in  the  bill,  at  the  insistence  of 
House  Democrats,  is  a  provision  that  re- 
quires all  but  the  smallest  employers  to  give 
workers  60  days  notice  of  intentions  to  close 
plants  or  make  large-scale  layoffs.  Political- 
ly, it  could  be  argued,  the  provision  makes 
sense  because  it  should  help  guarantee  orga- 
nized labor  support  for  Deniocratic  congres- 
sional candidates  in  the  upcoming  elections. 

Political  sense,  yes.  Economic  sense,  no. 
After  all,  the  Democrats  have  yet  to  explain 
how  requiring  employers  to  give  advance 
notice  of  plant  closings  will  make  the 
United  States  more  competitive  in  interna- 
tional trade.  Don't  hold  your  breath  waiting 
for  that  explanation,  either. 

The  provision  doesn't  belong  in  a  trade 
bill,  as  President  Reagan  has  justifiably 
argued.  But  because  it  is  in  the  trade  legisla- 
tion, Reagan  says  he  will  veto  it,  even 
though  he  likes  other  parts  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  does  contain  some  important  improve- 
ments in  helping  make  the  United  States 
more  competitive,  including  giving  more 
flexibility  and  authority  to  the  U.S.  trade 
representative— Nebraska  native  Clayton 
Yeutter— in  dealing  with  international  trade 
issues. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  for  the 
House  to  pass  a  trade  bill  that  dealt  specifi- 
cally with  competitiveness  and  trade  issues 
and  nothing  more.  If  there  is  demand  for 
separate  legislation  on  the  plant-closing  pro- 
vision, so  be  it.  Let  it  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits,  rather  than  hide  in  the  skirts  of  a 
much  more  important  trade  bill. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  (NE)  Daily  News,  Apr. 
23,  1988] 

Withholding  Aid 

Some  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  want  to  withhold  custom- 
ary U.S.  aid  to  countries  that  have  been 
identified  as  major  drug-producing  and 
transit  points.  Among  them  might  be  the 
Bahamas,  Mexico,  Peru.  Paraguay  and  Bo- 
livia. Such  sanctions  would  be  applied  where 
the  governments  involved  are  regarded  as 
not  doing  enough  to  deal  with  drug  traffick- 
ers. 

The  danger  is  that  such  actions  would 
make  those  governments  even  more  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  big  money  which 
flows  in  the  drug  trade,  and  which  is  readily 
available  to  corrupt  officials. 

Certainly  the  United  States  must  with- 
draw all  direct  support  from  any  regime, 
anywhere,  which  participates  directly  in  the 
drug  trade.  Trying  to  determine  a  foreign 
government's  degree  of  "toleration"  of  such 
trade  that  would  result  in  an  aid  cutoff  or 
reduction  is  more  difficult.  It  could  be  im- 
possible. 
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In  bringing  up  the  subject,  the  House  can 
best  act  by  showing  its  concern,  then  letting 
a  chief  executive  delegated  the  responsibil- 
ity for  foreign  affairs  determine  what 
course  should  be  followed.  Congressional 
action  could  more  logically  take  the  form  of 
changes  in  laws  which  are  user-friendly  so 
far  as  the  drug  habit  is  concerned. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  VICTOR 
BORDEN 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  7,  the  members  of  the  congregation  of 
Temple  Beth  El  in  Closter,  NJ,  will  join  in  testi- 
mony to  honor  Dr.  Victor  Borden  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  completion  of  an  exceptional  2- 
year  term  as  president  of  his  temple.  Dr. 
Borden  has  been  an  active,  involved  leader  at 
the  temple  for  many  years  and  has  served 
tirelessly  and  enthusiastically  as  adult  educa- 
tion chairman,  trustee  and  vice  president.  He 
was  installed  in  June,  1986  as  the  temple's 
20th  president.  Joining  him  at  the  time  of  this 
honor  will  be  his  wife  Francine  and  his  two 
daughters,  Heather  and  Gayle. 

As  an  obstetrician.  Dr.  Borden  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated  his  skill  and  talent  with 
compassion  and  understanding,  both  in  his 
private  practice  and  as  an  attending  physician 
at  Englewood  Hospital.  He  has  shown  a 
strong  impulse  to  serve  his  community  as  well 
with  his  involvement  in  several  community  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  serving  as  medical  ad- 
visor and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  planned  parenthood  of  Bergen  County. 

Dr.  Victor  Borden  is  an  elected  member  of 
the  board  of  the  United  Jewish  Community 
and  serves  on  its  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  is  active  in  the  movement  for  Free- 
dom for  Soviet  Jewry  and  has  made  several 
trips  to  the  U.S.S.R.  He  has  long  expressed 
strong  support  and  genuine  concern  for  the 
refuseniks  in  that  country,  and  has  spoken  out 
publicly  and  assertively  on  their  behalf  in  an 
attempt  to  further  an  understanding  of  their 
situation. 

Dr.  Borden  has  earned  high  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  his  leadership  skills,  personal  in- 
tegrity, dedication  and  personal  commitment 
to  all  his  endeavors.  I  welcome  this  opportuni- 
ty to  join  with  family,  friends,  colleagues,  and 
the  congregation  that  honors  him,  in  wishing 
Dr.  Victor  Borden  continued  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chicago  or  a  child  born  in  Pulaski  County  in 
downstate  Illinois. 

Although  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
Illinois,  babies  continue  to  die  because  their 
mothers  don't  receive  the  care  they  need.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  my  State  1 1 ,000  low-income 
mothers  this  year  will  not  receive  the  prenatal 
care  they  desperately  need.  Without  this  care, 
these  women  are  three  times  more  likely  to 
deliver  a  sick,  low  birthweight  infant. 

Last  fall,  I  brought  the  U.S.  House  Select 
(Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  to 
Chicago  and  Springfield  for  hearings  on  this 
problem.  Much  of  the  information  from  those 
hearings  indicated  a  link  between  a  lack  of 
education  about  prenatal  care  and  high  infant 
mortality  rales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  increase  aware- 
ness in  Illinois  about  the  importance  of  prena- 
tal care,  I  recently  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Illinois  Food  Retailers  Association  to  dis- 
cuss a  public  service  campaign  on  this  issue. 
The  response  I  received  was  ovenvhelmingly 
positive. 

Beginning  May  8,  Mother's  Day,  over  600 
grocery  stores  in  Illinois  will  initiate  an  educa- 
tion campaign  to  promote  the  importance  of 
prenatal  care  and  advertise  a  State-run  prena- 
tal care  hotline.  This  promotional  push  will  run 
through  the  Fourth  of  July.  Through  the  distri- 
bution of  bag  stuffers,  advertisements,  and 
grocery  bags  publicizing  this  information,  thou- 
sands of  lllinoisians  will  be  bringing  needed  in- 
formation directly  in  their  homes. 

Dr.  Bernard  Turnock  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  Gov.  James  R. 
Thompson  are  to  be  congratulated  for  making 
the  reduction  in  infant  mortality  rates  a  high 
priority  for  our  state.  In  making  available  a 
prenatal  care  hotline,  the  State's  Families  with 
a  Future  Program  accommodates  the  needs 
of  many  pregnant  women  who  can't  afford  a 
doctor  visit  or  who  are  without  health  insur- 
ance. 

1  want  to  thank  the  Illinois  grocers  for  join- 
ing me  in  this  important  campaign.  Their  help, 
along  with  the  assistance  of  the  Illinois  Retail 
Merchants  Association  and  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  School  of  Medicine,  will  put  im- 
portant information  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
need  it  the  most. 

They  recognized  a  serious  problem,  made 
the  decision  to  become  actively  involved,  and 
their  efforts  will  help  many  women  and  chil- 
dren in  our  State  lead  better,  healthier  lives. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  leader- 
ship in  fighting  against  these  preventable 
infant  deaths  and  for  a  better  future  for  Illinois 
families. 
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to  see  the  ovenwhelming  support  for  this  legis- 
lation which  provides  compensation  to  the 
atomic  veterans  who  suffer  a  variety  of  can- 
cers t)ecause  of  their  exposure  to  radiation  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  for  this  historic  vote,  tiecause  of 
prior  commitments  in  New  Jersey  and  be- 
cause of  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  vote 
this  past  Monday.  However,  I  did  want  to  indi- 
cate, for  the  record  that,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye."  As  an  active  cospon- 
sor  and  supporter  of  this  legislation  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  that  we  are  finally  doing 
justice  to  a  group  of  veterans  whose  troubles 
have  been  ignored  by  the  VA. 

This  legislation  links  13  types  of  cancers 
that  have  been  contracted  by  atomic  veterans 
and  their  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  during 
atmospheric  nuclear  tests  or  as  they  partici- 
pated in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki. Cun-ently,  6,000  veterans  who  served 
in  these  areas  have  filed  claims  vinth  the  VA 
requesting  compensation  for  the  cancers  they 
have  contracted.  The  VA  has  only  granted  44 
of  these  claims. 

The  VA  claims  that  there  is  no  scientific  link 
between  the  troubles  of  these  veterans  and 
their  exposure  to  radiation.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  VA  debates  the  merits  of  one  scientific 
study  or  another,  veterans  who  bravely  served 
their  country  are  dying  of  cancer.  Radiation 
exposure  has  been  linked  to  cancer. 

It  is  time  we  put  aside  the  scientific  debates 
and  finally  acted  to  compensate  a  group  of 
veterans  who  deserve  better  treatment,  who 
deserve  our  appreciation  and  deserve  com- 
pensation. 

It  is  important  that  this  legislation  be  given 
final  approval  and  signed  into  law. 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Illinois  is  ranked 
among  the  top  10  States  nationwide  with  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rate.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  an  infant  born  in  a  Third  World 
country  like  Jamaica  or  Trinidad  has  a  greater 
chance  of  survival  than  a  black  baby  born  in 


ATOMIC  VETERANS  DESER'\rE 
COMPENSATION 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2,  1988. 
the  House  approved  legislation  that  seeks  to 
accord  to  veterans  who  were  exposed  to  radi- 
ation the  dignity  they  desen/e  and  the  appre- 
ciation they  earned  while  serving  their  Nation. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1811,  I  was  pleased 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  28, 
1988,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on  official 
business  and  unable  to  vote  on  several  meas- 
ures. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  House  Resolution  436,  the  rule  to 
allow  consideration  of  H.R.  4264,  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on 
the  motion  to  adjourn.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  the  following  way  on 
amendments  to  H.R.  4264:  "no "  on  the  Dick- 
inson amendment  to  provide  $100  million  fof 
research  and  development  on  antisatellite 
weapons;  "aye"  on  the  Brown  of  California 
amendment  to  permanently  ban  the  testing  of 
antisatellite  weapons;  "aye"  on  the  Broomfield 
amendment  supporting  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Trea- 
ties; and  "aye"  on  the  Gephardt  amendment 
to  tJan  nuclear  explosive  tests  with  a  yield  ex- 
ceeding 1  kiloton. 

On  April  29,  1988,  I  was  also  unavoidably 
detained  on  official  business  and  unable  to 
vote  on  several  measures.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  as  follows  on  these  pro- 
posed amendments  to  H.R.  4264:  "No"  on 
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amendment  to  prohibit  Air  Force 

_  tiases  from  contracting  out  base  sup- 

fi  nctions;  "aye"  on  the  Bryant  amend- 

I  egarding  allied  defense  spending;  "no" 

Robinson  amendment  regarding  allied 

I  spending;  and  "aye"  on  the  McMil- 

North  Carolina— amendment  regarding 

( lefense  spending. 

/lay  2,  1988,  I  was  also  unavoidably  de- 
on  official  business  and  unable  to  vote 
measures.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
have  voted  as  follows  on  these  pro- 
amendments  to  H.R.  4264:  "Aye"  on 
amendment  to  veterans  compen- 
"no"  on  the  Hunter  substitute  to  the 
amendment;     "aye"     on    the     Foley 
to   prohibit   the   introduction   of 
States   combat   forces   into   or   over 
'aye"  on  the  Lowry  amendment  to 
funding  for  military  construction  in  Hon- 
"aye '  on  the  Markey  amendment  to 
all    United    States    personnel    from 
within   20   miles  of  the   Nicaraguan 
during  military  exercises  in  the  region; 
on   the   Boxer   amendment   regarding 
defense  budgets;  and  "no"  on  the  Kyi 

regarding  future  defense  budgets. 

^ay  3,  1 988,  I  was  also  unavoidably  de- 
on  official  business  and  unable  to  vote 
measures.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
have  voted  as  follows  on  these  pro- 
amendments  to  H.R.  4264:  "Aye"  on 
'-Hawkins  amendment  to  revise  the 
Act;    "no"    on    the    Stenholm 
to  revise  the  Davis-Bacon  Act; 
'  on  the  Solomon  amendment  regard- 
'  >gistration    for    the    Selective    Service 
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BllACK  ROCK  BUSINESS  MEN 
M  ARK  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend  in 
5,  NY,  the  Black  Rock  Business  Men's 
Asso<Jation,  Inc.  will  observe  its  100th  year  of 
to  the  businesses  and  community  of 
northwest  Buffalo. 
Thr  jughout  its  history,  this  association  has 
ted,  through  words  and  deeds, 
dedicjition  to  the  goal  of  Improving  the  quality 
In  the  community. 
Whatever  the  need,  be  it  consumer  and  en- 
virontfiental  protection  or  public  safety,  trans- 
Infrastructure  and  recreational  Im- 
prove*nents,  steadily  year  after  year  the  Black 
Rock  Business  Men's  Association  was  active- 
ly involved 

Its 
the 
hlstoiV, 


ecord  of  accomplishment  and  service  to 
common  good,  as  detailed  in  the  following 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  public- 
spirited  civic  organizations  across  this  Nation 
intere  sted  In  promoting  and  achieving  good 
Government  and  bettering  their  communities. 
100  Years  of  Community  Service 
John    Esser,    Alfed    Tovey.    Richard 
CO.  Rano.  O.S.  Laycock.  Wells 
.  George  Pooley  and  the  15  others 
'ounded  the  Black  Rock  Businessmen's 
Inc.    at    Heilzman's    Hall    on 
Marcih    29.     1888.    and    to    the    countless 


To 

Humbhrey. 
M.  9rd. 
who 
Association 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

number  who  have  since  been  members,  we 
pause  for  a  moment  upon  the  celebration  of 
100  years  of  service  by  this  association  to 
the  community. 

Our  founders'  greatest  accomplishment 
was  not  that  they  established  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  lasted  a  century.  It  was  the 
creation  of  a  group  which  shared  a  common 
Iwnd  and  concern  for  improving  the  human 
condition  in  their  small  part  of  the  world 
known  as  Black  Rock. 

Whether  it  was  modernizing  services  by 
the  installation  of  a  subtelephone  station 
for  Black  Rock  in  the  i890's  (later  adopted 
by  the  city  and  the  country)  or,  as  today, 
delivering  federal  surplus  food  to  hundeds 
of  needy  shut-ins  in  northwest  Buffalo,  the 
businessmen  were  there,  quietly  at  work. 

Black  Rock  business  men  and  women  were 
and  are  people  who  help  shape  a  communi- 
ty, merchants  with  a  deep  sense  of  concern 
not  only  for  their  own  establishment  but  for 
their  neighborhood. 

Although  Black  Rock  was  annexed  by  the 
City  of  Buffalo  in  1854  it  always  maintained 
a  strong  sense  of  independence.  It  was  for 
the  people  of  their  community  that  the  as- 
sociation fought  for  projects.  They  were  en- 
trepreneurs who  adapted  their  business 
savvy  to  political  and  social  issues.  A  yellow, 
yet  distinct  newspaper  clipping  on  the  first 
page  of  the  association's  minute  book  tells 
readers  of  the  city's  first  daily  newspaper, 
the  Buffalo  Commercial,  of  the  ingenuity 
and  influence  of  the  Black  Rock  Business- 
men in  1895.  It  reads: 

■The  Black  Rock  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion has  discovered  that  the  local  telephone 
company  is  charging  altogether  loo  much 
for  the  privilege  of  whispering  over  the 
wire.  The  Association  will  make  an  effort  to 
secure  a  lower  rate.  It  would  be  amusing  if 
the  energetic  hustlers  succeeded  in  getting  a 
lower  rate  for  themselves  while  the  rest  of 
the  city  was  compelled  to  pay  the  same  old 
rate.  The  people  of  Black  Rock  generally 
get  what  they  want  and  wait  until  the  Black 
Rock  Business  Men's  Association  gets  it  for 
them  or  else  do  without." 

In  the  early  years  the  businessmen  would 
pass  resolutions  opposing  city  charter 
changes  without  council  and  mayoral  ap- 
proval, confer  with  telephone  company  offi- 
cials regarding  service  and  rates,  protest 
railroad  freight  discrimination  and  lack  of  a 
stop-over  in  Buffalo  on  Worlds  Pair  busi- 
ness. Letters  were  sent  to  those  in  power 
after  discussions  about  postal  rates  and  the 
cleaning  of  sidewalks. 

Issues  like  education  were  not  taken  light- 
ly. In  1893  the  members  move  that.  "Mr. 
Guenther  be  requested  to  (sic)  enact  any 
reasonable  compulsory  education  law  that 
may  be  brought  before  the  legislature. " 
They  also  discuss  the  seating  capacity  of 
schools  with  the  Supt.  of  Public  Works,  sent 
letters  to  other  cities  to  examine  what  could 
be  done  to  obtain  better  school  facilities. 

As  new  services  became  available  in  late 
1890's  the  businessmen  made  sure  their 
community  got  its  share.  They  requested  an 
early  car  on  Tonawanda  St.  from  the  Street 
Railroad  Co.  and  received  it.  They  asked  for 
and  were  successful  in  obtaining  fire  alarm 
boxes  in  the  area. 

One  proposal,  had  it  been  accepted,  would 
have  changed  the  cultural  and  physical  ori- 
entation of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  On  May  23, 
1899.  the  B.R.B.A.  sent  a  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion requesting  the  board  to  consider  River- 
side Park  as  a  site  for  the  1901  world  event. 
It  contained  16  points  for  the  board  to  con- 
sider including.  -The  view  of  the  Niagara 
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River  from  the  grounds  is  doubtless  the 
finest  between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. " 
and  Facilitities  for  reaching  the  site  by 
steam-boats  are  unexcelled.  Docks  of  any 
size  and  which  will  accommodate  any 
number  of  boats,  and  can  be  utilized  in  any 
kind  of  weather  can  be  erected  directly  on 
the  grounds.  Two  docks  are  now  there. " 
Imagine  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery 
overlooking  the  Niagara  or  the  Historical 
Society  building  on  Tonawanda  St..  in  Riv- 
erside Park  rather  then  Delaware  Park. 

On  June  12.  1905  Alf  E.  Tovey  the  editor 
of  the  International  Gazelle  and  secretary 
for  the  association  posted  a  clipping  of  their 
latest  endeavor.  The  resolution  read: 

■Whereas,  there  are  several  dangerous 
crossings  at  grade  in  this  end  of  the  city 
which  should  be  abolished  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and.  .  .  .  Resolved,  that 
this  Association  hereby  puts  itself  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  any  action  which  will 
delay  in  any  way  the  abolition  of  the  grade 
crossings  at  Austin.  Amherst  and  Niagara 
streets." 

It  took  more  than  25  years  to  bring  this 
project  to  a  successful  end.  Throughout  the 
early  years  of  this  century  the  helping  hand 
was  ever  present.  On  March  28,  1930  a  com- 
mittee was  ■continuing  its  efforts"  to 
reopen  the  Jubilee  Theater.  At  the  same 
meeting  a  report  on  the  Black  Rock  Market 
was  presented.  While  75  percent  of  the  stall- 
ers  were  occupied  ■■the  committee  feels  that 
the  market  should  be  continued,  the  fact  of 
there  being  some  deficiently  in  revenue  over 
expenses  should  not  be  seriously  considered 
as  other  community  efforts  .  .  .  are  not 
necessarily  self-supporting." 

On  November  25.  1930  the  association  led 
by  General  Chairman  Edward  C.  Brennan 
held  the  -First  Annual  Card  Party  and 
Dance  "  for  the  -For  Needy  Fund."  The  last 
page  of  a  souvenir  program  for  that  event 
contains  an  article  that  reads: 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  aim  of  any 
Association  is  to  promote  interest  in  a  com- 
munity for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
comprising  same,  and  the  Merchants  of  The 
Black  Rock  Business  Men's  Association  in 
the  many  years  of  existence  have  diligently 
endeavored  and  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  the  people  of  Black  Rock  the  very  best  in 
the  way  of  new  industries,  new  schools,  ad- 
ditions to  others  and  have  played  a  major 
part  in  bringing  to  Riverside  a  magnificent 
new  modern  high  school  opened  to  the  chil- 
dren of  our  section  as  well  as  other  sections 
last  September.  They  have  also  assisted  in 
bringing  about  the  elimination  of  the  dan- 
gerous railroad  crossings  within  our  bounds, 
and  have  promoted  the  Barge  Canal 
project." 

In  1932  transportation  issues  were  being 
watched  by  the  association.  A  communica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
opposing  the  St.  Lawrence  Shipway  Canal 
and  the  Traffic  Department  was  informed 
of  the  'traffic  conditions  around  the  islands 
at  the  new  subway."  (viaduct) 

The  businessmen  were  not  all  work  and  no 
play.  On  August  13.  1930  they  held  their 
annual  Black  Rock  Play  Day  at  CrysUl 
Beach,  sailing  on  the  Canadiana  as  a  group 
for  the  first  time.  An  account  reads: 

•Black  Rock  and  Riverside  turned  out  en 
masse  and  crowds  of  people  surged  to  the 
foot  of  Hertel  Avenue  from  where  a  boat  de- 
parted to  make  its  journey  to  the  Canadian 
shore.  After  a  delightful  lake  ride  the  party 
landed  at  the  beach  and  spent  the  day  in 
merrymaking.  Alfred  C.  Boyd.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  was  general  chair- 
man of  this  affair.  All  the  members  of  the 


Association  assisted  in  making  this  a  day  of 
history  in  the  recor<Js  of  the  Black  Rock 
Business  Men's  Association." 

The  popularity  of  that  event,  started  in 
1928.  would  last  until  the  late  1970's. 

The  longevity  of  the  association  has  had 
an  imptwt  on  its  effectiveness.  Some  ven- 
tures would  take  years,  others  decades  to 
see  fruition.  On  March  30th  1938,  'Council- 
man Roth  gave  a  favorable  report  on  the 
several  projects  this  associaton  has  been 
fighting  for,  for  several  years.  Namely 
Sewer  Drain— Scajaquada  Creek  Culvert— 
and  Street  paving."  On  May  25.  1938  the  as- 
sociation stated  its  position  on  parkland 
along  Scajaquada  Creek:  -Motion  made  by 
J.  Hoffman  2nd  by  Simpson  that  the 
B.R.B.A.  go  on  record  favoring  the  piping  of 
Scajaquada  Creek  from  Niagara  to  Grant 
Street  and  after  same  being  filled  a  parkway 
be  constructed  to  connect  the  present  creek 
parkway— carried. "  The  parkland  portion  of 
that  project  is  still  being  fought  for  today 
50  years  later. 

During  both  World  Wars  the  businessmen 
kept  active,  as  air  raid  wardens  viewed  films 
related  to  the  war  effort,  promoted  liberty 
bond  campaigns  and  supported  the  govern- 
ment. In  November  1S40  they  passed  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  conscription  of  youths 
between  21  and  35  years  of  age.  And  re- 
solved. -That  this  association  will  oppose 
any  efforts  by  subversive  groups  to  smear' 
this  phase  of  our  national  defense."  In  Sep- 
tember 1942  the  businessmen  discussed 
sending  Christmas  gifts  to  the  sons  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  A  motion  was  passed 
to  get  a  list  of  names  and  to  send  a  money 
order  for  $2  to  each  serviceman. 

The  businessmen  helped  fight  disease  as 
well  as  war.  In  November  1946  President  De- 
genhart  chaired  the  committee  for  the  Tu- 
berculosis Unit.  He  reported  623  people  re- 
sponded to  the  x-ray  unit  at  the  Jubilee  Li- 
brary. Also  in  the  late  40's  they  discussed 
and  voiced  opposition  to  a  --new  tax:,  the 
sales  tax  and  heard  about  plans  for  a  -pro- 
posed New  York  State  thruway". 

From  a  history  filled  part  of  the  city,  the 
association  held  a  pageant  in  1954  at  the 
Buffalo  Track  and  Field  Club  to  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  the  merger  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Black  Rock  with  the  City  of  Buffalo. 
Lewis  Wargo  played  Chief  Red  Jacket. 
Francis  G.  Brobeil  was  General  Lafayette. 
Joseph  C.  Perry  became  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  and  Frank  E.  Roe  acted  as 
Father  Time. 

Also  during  the  1950s,  the  group  initiated 
formal  action  to  preserve  land  between  the 
proposed  Niagara  thruway  and  the  Niagara 
River  as  'access  to  the  River  Shore  must  be 
preserved."  Association  representatives  lob- 
bied in  Albany,  to  appeal  Niagara  Express- 
way Plans,  reporting  progress  on  the  access 
issue. 

During  the  next  decade,  the  B.R.B.A.  won 
some  and  lost  some:  it  was  the  era  of  the 
Squaw  Island  Dumps  and  the  proposed  in- 
cinerator: the  group  charted  buses  to  take 
their  fight  to  the  council  chambers  in  City 
Hall.  Another,  and  more  successful  effort, 
was  an  organized  protest  of  plans  to  trans- 
fer the  local  corps  of  engineers  headquar- 
ters to  Detroit.  Also,  a  lobbying  endeavor  to 
keep  Jubilee  Library  in  Black  Rock. 

In  1966,  the  association  met  with  city  and 
state  officials  at  the  foot  of  Ontario  street 
regarding  access  to  the  thruway,  especially 
a  North  bound  entrance  to  the  Niagara  Ex- 
pressway from  Black  Rock.  Again,  it  was  20 
years  before  their  persistence  and  determi- 
nation paid  off  with  a  ribbon  cutting  cere- 
mony. 
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While  this  emphasis  on  transportation  fa- 
cilities may  seem  excessive,  the  geographic 
isolation  of  the  Black  Rock  Community 
from  the  city  center  helps  to  explain  the 
businessmen's  preoccupation  and  to  justify 
their  concern. 

Over  the  years,  a  variety  of  sports  and  lei- 
sure activities  have  been  promoted  by  the 
association  for  the  community  at  various  lo- 
cations from  sponsoring  local  cycle,  soccer, 
football,  basketball  and  bowling  teams,  to 
supporting  the  widely  renowned  St.  Francis 
Sports  Cavacade. 

Bison  Baseball  Day  has  moved  from  Of- 
ferman  Stadium  to  Civic  (War  Memorial) 
Stadium  to  the  New  Pilot  Field  this  year. 
Miss  Buffalo  Cruises  are  a  fairly  new  Lake 
Erie  and  Niagara  River  attraction  but  they 
still  revive  memories  of  cruises  leaving  for 
Crystal  Beach  from  the  foot  of  Hertel 
Avenue.  And.  more  recently,  for  the  past  15 
years,  the  association  has  sponsored  the 
Black  Rock  Open  for  local  golfers. 

The  association's  accomplishments  in  the 
past  quarter  century  are  at  times  strikingly 
similar  to  endeavors  50  to  100  years  ago.  In 
Oct.  29.  1941  -Guest  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  James  Witmore  managing  director 
of  the  City  Planning  Association.  He  gave  a 
very  comprehensive  and  interesting  talk  on 
the  present  condition  of  the  real  estate  situ- 
ation at  present  and  future  plans  the  plan- 
ning association  has  in  mind  to  alleviate  the 
blight  that  is  gradually  creeping  upon  Buf- 
falo."  In  the  1970's  area  businessmen  were 
acting  as  catalyst  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
area's  housing  stock.  They  helped  bring  in 
the  Black-Rock  Riverside  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  which  offers  a  variety  of 
services  to  home  owners.  The  NHS  mission 
is  -to  foster  a  healthy  neighborhood  envi- 
ronment and  increase  resident  ownership 
and  pride. " 

The  Niagara  River  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  friend.  Waterfront  issues  have 
been  high  on  the  priority  list  for  the  asso- 
ciation. Members  helped  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  petitions  for  the  formation  of  a  park 
on  surplus  land  from  the  thruway  on-off 
ramps  at  Ontario  St.  Squaw  Island  has  at- 
tracted the  association's  attention  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  When  incinerator  ash 
hovered  over  Black  Rock,  the  Businessmen 
successfully  fought  to  have  it  closed.  Last 
summer  they  joined  in  the  protest  to  keep 
the  incinerator  from  reopening.  With  the 
newly  formed  North  District  Waterfront 
Review  Committee,  the  association  has  pro- 
moted public  access  to  the  local  waterfront. 
Cooperation  has  been  a  key  word  for  the 
businessmen  in  the  1980's.  Together,  the 
Black  Rock.  Riverside  and  Grant-Amherst 
business  associations  are  spearheading  a 
drive  to  rejuvenate  the  area's  commercial 
strips  and  make  this  area  the  next  growth 
area  of  Buffalo.  A  marketing  plan,  business 
seminars,  promotional  contests,  and  a  loan 
program  are  just  a  few  pieces  of  the  great 
puzzle  being  put  together  by  the  Northwest 
Buffalo  Commercial  Consortium,  working 
hand  in  hand  with  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services. 

In  recent  years  the  Black  Rock  Business- 
men's Assn.  has  co-sponsored  candidates 
night  with  Grant-Amherst  and  Riverside 
business  associations  so  that  area  residents 
could  hear  and  question  political  hopefuls. 

The  1980's  have  also  been  a  time  for  the 
business  men  and  women  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  They  have  dedicated  their  efforts  to 
serving  the  area's  many  disabled  and  handi- 
capped by  coordinating  home  deliveries  of 
government  surplus  food.  On  a  regular  basis 
members  will  volunteer  time  and  manpower 
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to  distribute  cheese,  honey,  and  other  com- 
modities to  hundreds  of  residents  who  are 
homebound. 

Since  its  inception  the  Black  Rock  Busi- 
nessmen's Association  has  been  a  low-profile 
organization,  shunning  the  public  spotlight, 
but  always  working  behind  the  scenes  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  the  people  of 
Black  Rock  and  its  neighboring  communi- 
ties. 

Mr,  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  tor  me  to  (X)n- 
gratulate  the  Black  R(x;k  Businessmen's  As- 
sociation as  they  mark  their  centennial  and  to 
wish  them  continued  success  and  achieve- 
ment for  decades  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORTON  S. 
ACKERMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Morton  S.  Ackerman 

Long  known  for  his  generosity  and  unswerv- 
ing dedication  to  the  concept  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  Mr.  Ackerman  Is  being  honored  for  his 
philanthropic  services  on  behalf  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  by  the 
Corrugated  and  Allied  Industries  Division  of 
the  UJA-Federatlon  Campaign. 

Morton  Ackerman  Is  the  founder  and  senior 
partner  of  M.S.  Ackerman  &  Co.,  a  certified 
public  accounting  firm  in  Fort  Lee,  NJ.  He 
serves  as  financial  analyst  and  consultant  to 
the  Packaging  and  Point-of-Purchase  Display 
Industries.  In  addition,  he  Is  a  nationwide  lec- 
turer for  the  Association  of  Independent  Cor- 
rugated Converters.  In  recognition  of  his  lead- 
ership and  organizational  skills  and  his  inex- 
haustible energy  and  enthusiasm,  Morton  S. 
Ackerman  Is  also  being  honored  by  his  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Ackerman  is  the  new  gifts  chairman  of 
the  UJA-Federation  for  his  industry  and  is 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
He  has  shared  his  interest  and  involvement  as 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
CPA's,  New  Jersey  State  Society  of  CPA's, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  CPA's. 

Morton  Ackerman's  willingness  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  others  reflects  his  sense  of 
caring  and  commitment.  I  am  proud  to  join  In 
paying  tribute  to  his  efforts. 


THE  15TH  DISTRICT  OF 
MICHIGAN  SURVEY  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress, 
I  have  sent  a  survey  to  my  constituents  solicit- 
ing their  views  on  the  most  critical  issues 
facing  our  Nation  and  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  year,  I  asked  1 1  specific  questions 
and  also  gave  my  constituents  an  opportunity 
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coitment  on  the  matters  of  greatest  con- 
them. 

response  to  my  survey  was  ovenwhelm- 
12,000  residents  of  my  district  took 
to  answer  and  return  the  question- 
Hundreds  more  took  extra  time  to  wnte 
letters.  I  am  very  grateful  to  each  of 
c^stituents  for  their  participation  in  this 
I  only  wish  I  could  thank  each  of  them 
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11  questions  I  asked  dealt  with  trade 

l^bor  relations  policy,   education,   arms 

the  war  on  illegal  drugs,  and  foreign 
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Nation's  $170  billion  trade  deficit  con- 
to  be  one  of  my  constituents'  gravest 
ns.  A  large  majority  of  them  favored 
in  the  form  in  which  it  originally  passed 
Kfcuse  and  will,  undoubtedly,  be  disap- 
by  the  changes  made  in  the  House- 
conference;  84.4  percent  of  my  con- 
stiluerjts  supported  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
would    have    required    countries    that 
unfair  trade  and  maintain  excessive 
surpluses  with   the   United   States   to 
those  surpluses  by  10  percent  each 
Residents  of  my  distnct  have  not  been 
by  phony  claims  that  our  trade  prob- 
are  taking  care  of  themselves  or  are 
some  low  a  sign  of  a  healthy  economy.  As  our 
deficit  rose  in  the  last  year,  so  did  my 
constfuents'  support  for  the  Gephardt  amend- 
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that  my  constituents'  views  will  inter- 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  at  this 
would  like  to  share  my  survey  results 


perce  it 
amen  Iment 


Pease  amendment  to  H.R.  3,  which 

have  made  the  denial  of  worker  rights 

countries  an  unfair  trade  practice 

U.S.  law,  was  also  very  popular;  77.1 

of  those  who  responded  favor  the 

which  was  retained  in  modified 

H.R.  3. 

r-five  percent  of  my  constituents  sup- 
trade  bill  provision  that  requires  com- 
with  100  or  more  employees  to  give  60 
notice  of  plant  closings  and  permanent 
layoffs  to  the  affected  workers  and  com- 
This  provision,  which  is  an  amended 
of  H.R.   1122,  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
of  last  year,  has  become  the  focus 
the  excuse  for  President  Reagan's  op- 
to  the  omnibus  trade  bill,  despite  the 
s  overwhelming  support  for  mandatory 
notice.  According  to  a  Harris  poll 
for  Business  Week,  more  than  80 
of   the   American   people   in   every 
of  the  country  support  the  plant  closing 
law.  Two-thirds,  in  fact,  support  a  re- 
fer 1  year's  notice  of  plant  closings. 
Reagan  is  completely  out  of  touch 
he  voters  on  this  issue. 
IS  also  at  odds  with  the  Congress.  On 
21,  the  House  voted  253  to  167  to  retain 
I  ilant  closing  notice  provision  in  spite  of 
I  leagan's  veto  threats.  Subsequently,  the 
trade  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
o  107  and  passed  the  Senate  63  to  36. 
majonties  in  my  district  favor  both  of 
Reagan's  major  arms  control  initia- 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Eighty-four  per- 
want  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  INF  Treaty 
Mr.  Reagan  negotiated  last  December 
which  the  Senate  has  begun  debating. 
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The  treaty  would  eliminate  intermediate-range 
nuclear  force  missiles,  which  are  primarily  lo- 
cated in  or  aimed  at  Europe. 

Sentiment  is  equally  strong  for  a  treaty  that 
wouW  reduce  the  strategic  nuclear  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  by  50 
percent.  Eighty-three  percent  of  my  constitu- 
ents believe  that  President  Reagan  should 
seek  such  a  treaty  and  that  the  Senate  should 
ratify  it.  Whether  Mr.  Reagan  can  negotiate  a 
mutually  verifiable  treaty  before  the  end  of  his 
term  is  unclear;  but  residents  of  my  district  en- 
courage him  to  try. 

My  constituents  were  most  sharply  divided 
on  the  question  of  continuing  foreign  aid  and 
military  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 
I  asked  my  constituents  whether  they  would 
support  any  additional  assistance  for  the  Con- 
tras, without  specifying  whether  that  assist- 
ance would  include  lethal  military  aid.  A  clear 
majority,  62  percent,  responded  that  they 
oppose  any  assistance  to  the  rebel  army.  A 
substantial  minority,  however,  favor  a  continu- 
ation of  our  support. 

Although  I  voted  against  it,  the  Congress  on 
March  30  and  31  approved  a  $47.9  million 
package  of  foreign  aid  to  the  Contras,  to  a 
commission  monitoring  peace  negotiations, 
and  to  children  inside  and  outside  of  Nicara- 
gua who  have  been  victims  of  the  Contra  war. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  spend 
$17.7  million  for  food,  shelter,  and  medicine 
for  the  Contra  army. 

President  Reagan  has  notified  the  Congress 
of  his  desire  to  initiate  another  controversial 
foreign  aid  program,  a  $2  billion  arms  to  our 
Mideast  allies  that  includes  the  sale  of  555 
M-1  tanks  to  Egypt.  Under  the  plan,  the  tanks 
will  be  partly  constructed  in  the  United  States 
and  then  shipped  to  Egypt  for  final  assembly. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  my  constituents  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  not  allow  produc- 
tion of  this  tank  outside  our  country. 

In  response  to  concerns  raised  by  many 
Members  of  Congress,  myself  included,  the 
administration's  coproduction  plan  for  the  M-1 
calls  for  at  least  80  percent  of  the  tank's  pro- 
duction to  take  place  in  the  Unitea  States  and 
precludes  the  production  in  Egypt  of  any  of 
the  major  components  of  the  tank,  such  as 
the  engine  or  fire  control  system. 

My  survey  contained  one  other  question  re- 
lating to  foreign  affairs— whether  Congress 
should  require  the  administration  to  reduce 
our  military  presence  in  Korea  and  Europe 
and  force  those  countries  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  their  own  defense.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  my  constituents  support  such 
action  by  the  Congress.  On  April  29,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to  urge  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  our 
allies  to  increase  their  share  of  the  burden  of 
their  defense.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it 
was  pointed  out  thai  the  average  U.S.  taxpay- 
er pays  more  than  twice  as  much  for  defense 
as  the  citizens  of  any  other  ally.  U.S.  defense 
spending  in  1985  was  $1,091  per  capita.  The 
NATO  average  is  $232,  and  Japan  averages 
only  about  $100  per  capita. 

I  agree  with  my  constituents  that  this  imbal- 
ance must  end.  We  cannot  support  50,000 
troops  in  Japan  and  more  than  300,000  in 
Europe  if  our  allies  will  not  pay  their  fair  share. 
I  voted  for  all  three  burden-sharing  amend- 
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ments  which  were  offered  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  confront- 
ing the  Congress  is  the  amount  of  resources 
the  Federal  Government  should  devote  to  the 
war  against  illegal  drugs.  Dmg  control  is  a  top 
priority  of  my  constituents  and— at  least  in 
theory— is  a  top  priority  of  President  Reagan 
and  the  Congress. 

Yet  last  year's  "budget  summit"  between 
the  President  and  Congress  resulted  in  a 
$105  million  budget  cut  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
Coast  Guard  officials  report  they  have  had  to 
cut  back  on  drug  patrols  and  antismuggling 
activities.  They  called  it  an  "about-face  for  the 
war  on  drugs."  I  asked  my  constituents  wheth- 
er they  would  support  adding  money  to  the 
Coast  Guard's  budget  to  restore  its  antismug- 
gling operations.  Eighty-seven  percent  said 
they  would. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation has  restored  $60  million  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  operating  account  by  shitting  funds 
from  other  accounts,  such  as  Panama  Canal 
operations.  I  support  this  action  and  look  for- 
ward to  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue 
when  the  transportation  appropriations  bill 
reaches  the  House  floor. 

The  most  lopsided  result  of  the  entire 
survey  came  in  response  to  a  question  I 
asked  concerning  private  pension  security. 
More  and  more  companies  are  terminating 
their  pension  plans  in  order  to  recapture 
excess  assets— contributions  and  investment 
earnings  above  and  beyond  what  is  actuarially 
required  to  fund  currently  vested  benefits.  The 
practice  can  lead  to  the  elimination  of  any 
pension  for  young  employees  and  greatly  di- 
minished benefits  for  employees  who  expect- 
ed to  accrue  benefits  under  the  pension  plan 
throughout  their  work  life.  The  practice  always 
reduces  the  cushion  in  the  pension  plan  that 
protects  participants  against  investment 
losses  and  shocks  such  as  the  stock  market 
crash  last  October.  Companies  have  removed 
$17  billion  from  their  pension  plans  since 
1981,  potentially  affecting  1.8  million  retirees 
and  plan  participants. 

More  than  90  percent  of  my  constituents 
believe  that  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
to  discourage  companies  from  taking  these 
excess  pension  assets  or,  at  least,  to  require 
them  to  share  the  excess  with  their  pension- 
ers. 

On  March  9,  I  joined  48  other  Members  of 
Congress  in  introducing  H.R.  4111,  the  Em- 
ployer Reversion  Moratorium  Act,  which  would 
stop  all  such  terminations  and  recaptures  for 
1  year,  in  order  to  allow  Congress  to  study  the 
complexities  of  this  issue.  I  also  supported  an 
unsuccessful  effort  last  year  to  require  compa- 
nies to  share  half  of  any  recaptured  assets 
with  their  retirees  and  plan  participants. 

In  order  to  gauge  my  constituents'  support 
for  Federal  education  programs,  I  asked  them 
a  simple  question:  Would  they  be  willing  to 
pay  increased  Federal  taxes  in  order  to  in- 
crease Federal  support  for  education?  Neariy 
two-thirds  said,  "no." 

This  is  not  an  indication  that  my  constitu- 
ents do  not  support  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  when  I  asked  them  to  list  the 
three  things  on  which  the  U.S.  Government 
should  spend  more,  education  was  the  No.  1 
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priority.  Improving  education  was  also  very 
high  in  their  ranking  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems Congress"  and  the  President  should  be 
working  to  solve.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
most  residents  of  the  15th  district  would 
prefer  to  see  funds  shifted  to  education  pro- 
grams from  other  Federal  budget  areas  so  as 
to  increase  the  Federal  education  effort  with- 
out causing  a  tax  increase.  This,  of  course, 
was  exactly  what  the  House  accomplished  in 
its  fiscal  year  1989  budget  resolution,  which 
increases  funding  for  education  programs  by  8 
percent,  while  cutting  most  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs. 

The  other  highest  priority  problems  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  tackle,  according  to 
my  constituents,  are  the  budget  deficit,  drug 
control,  the  trade  deficit,  homelessness,  and 
the  environment.  I  was  surprised  to  see  home- 
lessness listed  on  my  survey  as  a  top  priority 
national  problem  for  the  first  time.  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  generosity  of  my  constituents  and 
their  concern  for  others— the  people  who  re- 
sponded to  my  survey  are  not,  themselves, 
homeless.  But  I  also  wonder  whether  the 
growing  feeling  of  economic  insecurity  in 
Michigan  caused  by  our  gigantic  trade  and 
budget  deficits,  coupled  with  the  harsh  exam- 
ple of  GM's  elimination  of  22,000  jobs  in 
Michigan,  are  not  factors  in  my  constituents' 
concern  about  homelessness. 

In  any  event,  I  share  their  concern  and 
voted  to  fully  fund  the  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act,  which  is  authorized  at  $700 
million  a  year— $450  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  In  addition,  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4026,  a  major  new  initiative  to 
alleviate  homelessness  which  will  expand  four 
housing  programs:  low  income  housing  assist- 
ance, public  housing  grants,  and  programs  to 
rehabilitate  rental  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing. 

Knowing  my  voting  record,  my  colleagues 
will  not  be  surprised  that  my  constituents 
listed  foreign  aid  and  the  defense  budget 
most  frequently  as  the  items  on  which  the 
U.S.  Government  should  spend  less.  Govern- 
ment in  general,  followed  by  welfare,  nuclear 
weapons,  and  agricultural  subsidies  were  the 
other  most  frequently  listed  targets  for  budget 
cuts. 

I  regret  that  last  year's  so-called  budget 
summit,  which  was  intended  as  an  agreement 
on  deficit  reduction,  actually  increased  the  de- 
fense budget  for  the  coming  year.  At  the  in- 
sistence of  President  Reagan,  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  defense  budget  this 
year,  virtually  guaranteeing  that  our  budget 
deficit  will  not  be  cut  in  any  significant  way. 

As  I  already  indicated,  education  was  my 
constituents'  No.  1  choice  as  an  area  on 
which  the  U.S.  Government  should  spend 
more.  Drug  control,  medical  care,  homeless- 
ness, crime,  and  AIDS  were  the  other  areas 
for  which  my  constituents  believe  Federal 
spending  should  be  increased. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  by  the  ovenwhelming  response 
my  survey  generated.  This  annual  question- 
naire continues  to  be  a  valuable  learning  ex- 
perience for  my  constituents  and  for  me.  All 
who  responded  have  my  hearttelt  thanks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAPT.  STEPHEN  P.  LESLIE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty 
to  inform  our  colleagues  that  my  constituent, 
Capt.  Stephen  P.  Leslie,  will  be  posthumously 
awarded  tfie  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

Captain  Leslie,  a  native  of  Goshen,  WY,  is 
being  citated  for  heroism  while  participating  in 
aerial  flight  as  an  attack  helicopter  pilot  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  action,  on  April  18,  cost  him 
his  life. 

These  posthumous  honors  will  be  presented 
to  his  parents  at  a  memorial  service  to  be 
conducted  at  Ariington  National  Cemetary  on 
Monday,  May  9. 

Captain  Leslie's  sacrifice  is  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  While  conducting  combat  operations, 
Captain  Leslie  provided  helicopter  escort  and 
close-in  fire  suppression  for  a  flight  of  trans- 
port helicopters  tasked  to  place  assault  forces 
aboard  an  Iranian  gas/oil  separation  plattorm. 

According  to  the  citation  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Captain  Leslie- 
Demonstrated  an  uncommon  singleness  of 
purpose  in  executing  his  duties  by  destroy- 
ing an  antiaircraft  artillery  gun  as  it  opened 
fire  on  the  formation. 

The  Secretary's  citation  continues: 
He  continued  to  suppress  enemy  fire  so 
that  a  safe  helicopter  insertion  could  be  ac- 
complished. Captain  Leslies  presence  of 
mind  and  heroic  actions  under  enemy  fire 
resulted  in  a  well  executed  mission.  By  his 
unfaltering  courage,  unrelenting  persever- 
ance, and  complete  devotion  to  duty  in  the 
face  of  hazardous  flying  conditions.  Captain 
Leslie  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
Captain  Leslie  and  his  family  for  many  years 
and  I  can  personally  attest  the  he  was  the 
type  of  young  men  and  women  who  have 
been  the  pride  of  all  Americans  for  over  200 
years.  His  unselfish  devotion  to  his  country 
and  his  dedication  to  our  goal  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  ensure  that  Steve  Leslie  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathies  to  his  par- 
ents, Robert,  Senior,  and  Ruth;  to  his  broth- 
ers. Bob;  to  the  rest  of  the  Leslie  family,  and 
to  the  many  friends  and  loved  ones  who 
mourn  his  loss. 
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the  following  summary  in  the  Record  of  the 
day's  proceedings: 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey;  Summary  of  J9S7 
Tax  Return  Data 

Salary— U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives    $83,300 

Interest  income '  5,109 

Dividend  income 206 

New  York  and  California  tax  re- 
funds    1.891 

Rental  loss  (after  application  of 

passive  loss  limitations) (7,882) 

Capital  gains 2,727 

Other  gains  (attribuUble  to  Mrs. 

Downey) 9.957 

Business  income— Honoraria  (net 

of  expenses) 28.800 

Total  Income 124,108 

Less:  Payments  to  Keogh  retire- 
ment plan 3.756 

Adjusted  gross  Income 120.352 

Itemized  Deductions: 

Taxes 9.450 

Interest  expense 19,856 

Contributions 5,763 

Miscellaneous  deductions 
(after  2  percent  of  AGI  limi- 
tation)   4.412 

Total  itemized  deductions 39,481 

Subtotal 80,871 

Less:  Personal  exemptions 7,600 

1987  taxable  income 73.271 

Federal    income    tax    (based   on 

schedule  D  computation ) 18.544 

New  York  State  income  tax 6,445 

New  Jersey  income  tax 39 

California  income  tax 153 

Wisconsin  income  tax 72 

'  $1,051  i.s  atlributablc  lo  Mrs.  Downey. 


SUMMARY  OF  1987  TAX  RETURN 
DATA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiursday.  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  once  again  making  a  summary  of  my  tax 
return  public  because  I  believe  that  Federal 
oHiceholders  should  be  forthcoming  about  the 
sources  of  their  income.  Therefore,  I  include 


PALAUANS  IN  GUAM  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  COMPACT 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  a  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  with  the  western  Pa- 
cific islands  of  Palau,  which  the  United  States 
now  administers  for  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council. 

The  compact  would  provide  Palau  with  $428 
million  and  other  benefits  such  as  free  entry 
into  the  United  States  over  1 5  years.  It  would 
also  provide  self-governing  authority  in  all 
matters  other  than  those  affecting  security, 
which  would  be  retained  by  the  United  States. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  AHairs  and  I  who  support  the 
compact  are  concerned  about  whether  it  has 
been  approved  by  Palau,  as  the  President  has 
told  Congress.  We  are  also  concerned  about 
allegations  of  corruption  and  heroin  trafficking 
and  other  problems. 

A  Palauan  judicial  ruling  that  the  islands 
have  not  approved  the  compact  suggests  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  concern  about 
whether  Palau  has  approved  the  compact.  A 
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committee  investigation,  assisted  by  the  Gen- 

A  xounting  Office,  suggests  that  there  is 

reason  for  concern  about  the  allega- 
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compact  cannot  be  implemented  until 

approves  it.  The  compact  should  not  be 

unless  measures  are  taken  to 

the  problem  I  have  mentioned  as  well 

problems  involving  serious  debt  and 

needs. 

Chairman  Udall  and  I  will  soon  propose 

to  address  these  problems.  They 

made  it  possible  for  the  compact  to  be 

when  it  is  clear  that  Palau  has 

approied  the  compact. 

87   members  of  an  organization  of 

concet^ned  Palauans  in  Guam  have  expressed 

( oncern  that  not  addressing  these  prob- 

.rill  delay  implementation  of  the  compact 

they  support.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  their 

be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
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April  29.  1988. 
_.  Congressman  de  Lugo:   It   is  very 
:o  us  now  that  the  reasons  for  delay- 
implementation  of  the  Compact  of 
association  including  the  following: 
President   Salii.    his    brother   Carlos 
and    others,    received    money    from 
and  now  Palau  has  to  pay  this 
back: 

Breakdown    of    the    government    of 
to  the  point  where  peoples  individ- 

have  l)een  violated; 

jrug  trafficking  in  Palau. 

the  President  Salii  has  failed  in 

1  fsponsibilities    to    resolve    the    above 
;ms.  Additionally,  he  has  failed  to: 
Resolve  the  assasination  of  President 

and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bedor  Bins: 

properly  manage  government  funds  (a 

xamples  include   the  fact   that  Salii 

government  money  to  build  his  own 

and  committed  all  the  roads  to  be 

»rithout  public  bidding). 

■e  are  numerous  other  examples  of 

mismanagement   which  have  caused 

to  plummet  deeper  into  a  financial 

...j-e.    in   addition   to   other   problems 

plague    the    Republic    of    Palau— for 

Saliis  administration  is  responsible. 

._.e  Palau  is  still  a  Trust  Territory  of 

qnited  States,  we  demand  that  U.S.  law 

officials  investigate  and  bring 

action  against  those  who  have  commit- 
imes  in  Palau. 

strongly  believe  now  that  President 

actions  and  inactions  are  the  cause 

delay  of  the  Compact's  implementa- 

Please  help  us  clean  the  government  of 

in  order  for  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 

to  be  implemented. 
Sincerely, 
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FIGHT    AGAINST    TERROR- 
— WAS      ABU      JIHAD      FAIR 
OR  A  NONCOMBATANT? 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1988 
LANTOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    considerable 
has  surrounded  the  recent  assas- 
nafon  of  Khalil  Wazir,  also  known  as  Abu 
the  military  commander  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  and  the  mastermind  of 
nurn  irous  PLO  acts  of  terrorism,  including  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

massacre  of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich 
Olympic  games. 

The  administration's  position  was  less  than 
enlightened.  In  an  unfortunate  decision,  the 
United  States  Government  abstained  on  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  vote  condemning  Israel 
for  his  death. 

Richard  Grenier,  in  a  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times  earlier  this  week  examines  the 
questions  surrounding  the  death  of  Abu  Jihad 
and  comes  to  a  well-reasoned  and  defensible 
answer  to  the  question  "Was  Abu  Jihad  Fair 
Game  or  a  Noncombatant?"  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  that  his  column  be  placed  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  2,  19881 
Was  Abu  Jihad  Fair  Game  or  a 
Noncombatant? 
(By  Richard  Grenier) 
Was  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  a  combatant 
in  World  War  II?  He  had  all  the  pleasures 
of  home,  better  food  than  at  Fort  Benning. 
plus  Kay  Summersby,  who— I  don't  want  to 
be  wicked,  but  .  .  .—some  people  thought 
had  a  trimmer  ankle  than  Mamie  Eisenhow- 
er's. The  general  might  never  have  heard 
the  sound  of  incoming  German  shells,  yet 
he  wore  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Army,  com- 
manded our  troops.  Few  would  have  consid- 
ered him  an  uninvolved  bystander. 

He  could  have  worn  golfing  knickers  every 
Thursday  and  still  failed  to  achieve  noncom- 
batant status.  If  Germany  had  infiltrated  a 
commando  team  and  assassinated  him  after 
the  landings  in  France,  we  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  grievous  setback,  but  in  no  way 
immoral. 

This  said,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  our  State 
Department  has  made  such  heavy  weather 
of  the  killing  in  Tunis  of  Khalil  Wazir,  oth- 
erwise known  as  Abu  Jihad. 

After  wringing  its  hands  with  such  an- 
guish that  they  doubtless  became  all 
chapped,  it  came  down  on  the  wrong  side,  in 
fact,  if  with  some  ambivalence.  The  State 
Department  'condemned"  the  assassination 
but  declined  to  call  it  an  act  of  terrorism, 
and  later  weakly  abstained  in  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  vote  condemning  Israel. 

Within  the  State  Department,  you  see, 
there  apparently  are  two  schools  of  thought 
as  to  whether  Abu  Jihad  was  a  "combat- 
ant. "  The  hard  noses  maintain  that  he  was 
commander  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization's military  arm:  often,  if  not  usu- 
ally, wore  a  uniform:  and  had  planned  a 
whole  array  of  operations  against  Israel 
that  unquestionably  were  acts  of  terrorism: 
iJne  coastal  road  bus  massacre  of  1978  (33  ci- 
vilians killed  and  82  wounded),  the  attack 
en  a  Hebron  synagogue  (6  and  16),  the 
Savoy  Hotel  (8  and  20)  and  the  massacre  of 
Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich  Olympics  (U 
dead  in  all).  Abu  Jihad  means  "father  of 
holy  war." 

The  limp-wrist  school  plaintively  main- 
tains that  Abu  Jihad  was  not  a  combatant 
because  he  never  actually  pulled  a  trigger. 
This  view  of  aggressive  action  would  allow 
countless  murderers  to  beat  the  rap  under 
U.S.  criminal  law  and,  as  I  say,  would  firmly 
establish  Gen.  Eisenhower  as  a  Red  Cross 
lady. 

The  refined  public  tends  to  forget  a 
Middle-Eastern  fact  of  life: 

Israel  has  been  in  a  permanent  state  of 
war  with  its  Arab  neighbors  since  its  cre- 
ation in  1948,  with  the  Arabs— the  given  of 
the  conflict— repeatedly  trying  to  destroy  it 
as  a  nation.  Except  with  Egypt,  the  Jewish 
state  has  never  had  a  Congress  of  Versailles 
or  even  a  Potsdam  Agreement  recognizing 
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its  existence.  The  PLO  Covenant  calls  for 
deportation  of  all  Jews  who  arrived  after 
1917  and  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
democratic,  secular,  Arab  state. 

Furthermore,  all  countries  subject  to  ter- 
rorist attack  are  in  a  sUte  of  permanent 
low-intensity  warfare. 

Neil  C.  Livingtstone,  who  teaches  a  course 
on  terrorism  at  Georgetown  University  and 
is  author  of  the  excellent  "War  Against  Ter- 
orism  "  (and  author-editor  with  Terrell  E. 
Arnold  of  "Fighting  Back'  and  "Beyond  the 
Iran-Contra  Hearings"),  writes  lucidly: 

"Just  as  it  is  not  a  crime  to  kill  the  enemy 
during  wartime,  so  too  should  it  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  crime  or  a  morally  reprehensible 
act  when  a  nation,  acting  in  concert  with  its 
obligation  to  protect  its  own  citizens  from 
harm,  seeks  out  and  destroys  terrorists  out- 
side its  borders  who  have  committed,  or  are 
planning  to  commit,  atrocities  on  its  terri- 
tory or  against  its  citizens." 

If  Abu  Jihad  does  not  fit  this  description, 
no  one  ever  will. 

Moreover,  compare  his  killing  with  our 
own  most  conspicuous  anti-terrorist  action, 
the  1986  air  strike  on  Libya— supported  by 
me,  and  considered  in  general  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  killing  of  Abu  Jihad  was  clean,  surgi- 
cal, executed  with  admirable  speed  and  pre- 
cision. Aside  from  the  commander  and  three 
guards,  no  one  was  harmed.  Abu  Jihad's.-^ 
wife  and  daughter  (the  latter  dressed, 
somber  irony,  in  an  haute  couture  version  of 
camouflage  fatigues)  were  untouched.  His 
wife's  principal  complaint  seemed  to  be  that 
in  seconds  the  four-man  commando  team 
poured  75  slugs  into  his  body.  One  wonders 
if  after  PLO  raids  planned  by  her  husband 
she  was  given  to  counting  fastidiously  the 
slugs  in  the  bodies  of  Israeli  children. 

The  American  air  raid  on  Libya,  although 
it  received  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  American  public  (polls  ran  from  3-1  to 
6-1  in  favor  of  it),  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  mess. 

Consider.  As  the  public  later  learned, 
Libya  was  no  more  guilty  of  sponsoring  ter- 
rorism than  Syria  or  Iran.  Libya  was  picked 
as  the  target  partly  because  it  was  an  easy 
mark.  The  raid  itself  was  imperfectly  con- 
ceived (another  one  of  those  interservice 
"joint  operations"),  set  no  record  for  marks- 
manship and.  as  in  many  air  strikes,  killed 
innocent  people. 

There  is  some  controversy  over  whether 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  raid  was  to  kill 
Libya's  leader.  Col.  Muammar  Qaddafi.  If  it 
was  an  assassination  attempt,  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. 

By  any  measure,  compared  with  our 
Libyan  strike,  the  killing  of  Abu  Jihad  was 
better  executed,  more  precise,  more  limited, 
more  logical  and  more  justified. 

It  was  no  push-button  operation.  Eight 
men  had  to  land  on  a  foreign  beach  in  the 
dead  of  night,  approaching  from  two  sides, 
cut  all  telephone  lines,  take  out  guard  one, 
guard  two,  guard  three.  Finally  four  men, 
tracking  Abu  Jihad  in  his  own  house,  from 
only  a  few  feet  cut  him  down  with  automat- 
ic weapons.  Then  got  away. 

Men  who  volunteer  for  this  sort  of  work 
tend  to  know  why  they're  fighting:  survival. 
Our  problem  might  be  that  most  of  the 
cookie-pushers  of  the  State  Department  lost 
touch  with  that  kind  of  thinking  a  long  time 
ago. 


OPPOSITION  TO  DOD 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  committee  bill  and  offer  a  com- 
prehensive alternative  as  a  substitute  to  the 
DOD  authorization  bill. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  $299.5  billion  au- 
thorization level  approved  by  the  committee 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  December 
1987  budget  summit  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration;  and  thus,  the  level  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  budget  resolution. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  approved  a 
military  budget  that  expends  far  too  many 
scarce  dollars,  and  includes  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

While  making  minor  adjustments  from  the 
administration  request,  this  authorization  rep- 
resents a  continuation  of  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  We  must  begin  the 
process  of  reassessing  the  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  allegedly  justify  this  military  authori- 
zation. Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  we  will 
have  to  wait  for  the  next  administration  for  this 
process  to  begin. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  could  better  provide 
for  our  national  security,  and  at  spending 
levels  far  below  those  in  this  authorization,  by 
challenging  many  of  the  basic  assumptions  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  committee.  Five 
basic  principles  should  guide  such  an  alterna- 
tive authorization: 

First.  Reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
through  arms  control  negotiations  and  restric- 
tions on  new  nuclear  weapons  funding; 

Second.  Reorient  the  present  force  struc- 
ture emphasis  away  from  Third-World  inter- 
vention and  preparation  for  World  War  ll-style 
land  wars  in  Europe; 

Third.  Eliminate  overlapping  and  unneces- 
sary weapons  and  procurement  inefficiencies 
and  abuse; 

Fourth.  Fully  fund  military  personnel  and 
family  benefits; 

Fifth.  Establish  programs  for  economic  con- 
version and  military  toxic  waste  cleanup. 

(I)  REDUCE  THE  RISK  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 

The  only  value  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
prevent  their  use.  This  is  the  view  of  every  re- 
sponsible military  thinker  and  policy  maker. 
While  some  nuclear  weaponry  may  be  neces- 
sary as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war,  existing  in- 
ventories of  well  over  25,000  warheads  are  far 
more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Present 
efforts  to  modernize  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal 
do  not  add  to  deterrent  needs.  Instead,  they 
are  costly,  in  many  instances  highly  destabiliz- 
ing, and  should  be  opposed. 

The  administration  has  muted  its  early  rhet- 
oric about  fighting  and  winning  a  nuclear  war. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  actively  sought  both  nu- 
clear war-fighting  and  first-strike  capabilities. 
These  would  be  of  value  only  on  the  mistaken 
belief  that  nuclear  weapons,  on  the  scale  of 
those  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
can  actually  be  used  in  battle. 

Systems  such  as  the  land-based  MX  and 
submarine-based  Trident  II  missiles  do  not  en- 
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hance  deterrence.  What  differentiates  the  MX 
and  Trident  II  from  existing  systems  is  their 
ability  to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos. 
They  threaten  unlaunched  Soviet  missiles,  but 
were  there  a  Soviet  first-strike,  hitting  missile 
silos  loses  its  attraction.  Thus,  they  add  little 
to  existing  deterrents  based  on  retaliatory  ca- 
pability. Instead,  their  power,  range,  and  accu- 
racy provide  the  United  States  with  a  potential 
first-strike  capability.  This  creates  strategic  in- 
stability and  might  provoke  a  Soviet  preemp- 
tive attack  in  the  event  of  an  extreme  crisis. 

This  argument  goes  beyond  the  vulnerability 
arguments  that  are  the  basis  of  much  opposi- 
tion to  a  fixed  silo  MX.  For  example,  many  MX 
opponents  who  based  their  opposition  on  MX 
vulnerability  still  support  the  mobile,  and  thus 
less  vulnerable,  "rail-mobile"  MX  or  Midget- 
man  systems,  or  the  submarine-based  Trident 
II,  which  is  essentially  an  invulnerable  MX. 
Similarly,  opposition  is  independent  of  recent 
reports  on  the  technical  problems  facing  the 
MX  system.  The  argument  is  instead  that  pur- 
chasing additional  nuclear  weapons,  even  the 
less  vulnerable  systems,  offers  no  improve- 
ment in  security,  and  at  best  is  a  massive 
waste  of  taxpayer  resources. 

The  INF  Treaty  presents  an  important  op- 
portunity for  beginning  the  process  of  reduc- 
tions in  both  nuclear  and  conventional  weap- 
onry. While  the  treaty  itself  only  affects  "inter- 
mediate" missiles  (and  does  not  even  address 
warheads)  and  would  reduce  the  nuclear  mis- 
sile inventory  by  less  than  4  percent,  it  is  a 
first  step.  The  present  START  talks  may 
extend  this  process  to  strategic  weaponry.  As 
a  high  priority,  the  next  administration  should 
aggressively  pursue  negotiations  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  superpowers'  nuclear  arse- 
nals. 

A  brief  digression:  The  START  negotiations, 
laudable  as  they  are,  also  point  out  the 
danger  of  nuclear  force  modernization  in  the 
context  of  arms  reduction.  There  is  tentative 
START  agreement  to  limit  each  side  to  4,900 
warheads  on  land  and  at  sea.  With  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  Trident  II  (D-5) 
warhead,  each  Trident  submarine  will  (for 
arms  control  counting  purposes)  carry  192 
warheads.  We  now  have  500  MX  warheads 
(50  missiles  with  10  warheads  apiece)  and 
some  900  Minuteman  launchers,  with  either 
one  or  three  warheads  apiece. 

The  United  States  has  purposely  placed  the 
majority  of  its  strategic  nuclear  force  in  sub- 
marines, because  of  their  virtual  invulnerabil- 
ity. But  START  reductions,  in  the  context  of 
MX  and  our  plans  to  deploy  Trident  II,  mean 
that  we  would  be  limited  to  between  14  and 
20  submarines  in  total,  depending  on  what 
was  done  with  the  Minuteman  force.  Thus,  the 
combination  of  Trident  II  deployment  and 
START  limitations,  increases  reliance  on  the 
land-based  deterrent  force,  and  leads  us  to 
greater  vulnerability  and  hence  greater  insta- 
bility. In  short,  the  world  would  be  far  safer 
with  the  elimination  of  both  MX  and  Trident  II. 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  [SDI]:  The  SDI 
( 'Star  Wars")  proposals  are  also  misguided. 
The  idea  of  a  defensive  shield  against  nuclear 
weapons  sounds  attractive;  however,  the  de- 
fensive capability  of  SDI  is  illusory  and  much 
of  the  supporting  rhetoric  is  both  dishonest 
and  contradictory.  The  administration  contin- 
ues to  emphasize  the  population  shield  con- 
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cept  (that  is,  protecting  the  entire  population) 
using  exotic  laser  technologies.  Most  SDI 
funding,  however,  is  actually  directed  at  de- 
ploying systems  to  protect  missiles,  not 
people,  and  using  existing  technologies.  This 
means  that  rather  than  moving  away  from  a 
reliance  on  the  threat  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction [MAD]  to  prevent  nuclear  war,  the 
President's  asserted  justification  for  SDI,  it 
would  simply  reinforce  the  present  MAD  reali- 
ty and  the  idea  of  prevention  through  deter- 
rence. Second,  while  the  President  has  made 
much  of  the  program  tieing  nonnuclear,  sub- 
stantial funds  have  been  provided  for  SDI  nu- 
clear programs,  including  the  x-ray  laser  and 
orbiting  nuclear  reactors. 

Most  scientists  argue  that  the  scientific,  en- 
gineering, and  computer  problems  associated 
with  the  exotic  versions  of  SDI  make  it  impos- 
sible in  the  next  decades,  and  highly  improb- 
able thereafter.  Even  assuming,  however,  the 
technical  feasibility  of  the  most  exotic  of  the 
laser  technologies,  no  SDI  can  "render  nucle- 
ar weapons  impotent"  as  asserted  by  the 
President.  This  is  because  SDI  is  directed  at 
intercepting  ballistic  missiles.  It  does  not  offer 
even  theoretical  protection  against  cruise  and 
other  low-trajectory  missiles,  bomber  attacks, 
or  small  "backpack"  and  other  'tactical" 
weaponry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  defensive  SDI 
could  be  used  offensively  as  well.  In  addition 
to  shooting  at  missiles  or  other  targets,  it 
could  be  used  to  blind  or  destroy  satellites, 
thereby  threatening  opposing  command  arnl 
control  systems.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
Soviet  concern  about  SDI;  in  particular,  that  it 
might  t>e  part  of  a  nuclear  war-fighting  plan. 

Finally,  SDI  would  violate  both  the  terms 
and  logic  of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
[ABM]  Treaty.  While  debate  exists  concerning 
at  what  point  SDI  "tests"  would  technically 
violate  the  treaty,  it  would  necessarily  be  vio- 
lated in  the  next  few  years.  More  important, 
SDI  would  lead  to  the  same  offensive  and  de- 
fensive arms  races  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
sought  to  avoid.  The  ABM  Treaty  was  agreed 
to  because  the  parties  underst(x>d  that  absent 
the  treaty  there  would  be  a  missile  defense 
arms  race,  and  a  corresponding  offensive 
arms  race  to  overwhelm  the  developing  de- 
fensive systems.  SDI  is,  at  a  minimum,  an 
ABM  system;  thus  the  logic  of  ABM  applies  di- 
rectly to  any  SDI. 

PRINCIPAL  REDUCTIONS  OR  ELIMINATIONS 

No  additional  MX  funding; 

Cancel  Trident  II; 

Limit  sea-  and  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles; 

Cancel  Midgetman; 

No  additional  Trident  submarines; 

Eliminate  SDI,  replace  with  basic  research 
program; 

Limit  Stealth  to  R&D; 

Terminate  development  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weaponry. 

Limit  atomic  warhead  production; 

End  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  procurement  and 
development; 

Establish  research  programs  for  enhancing 
verification  capabilities  for  nuclear  weapons 
testing. 


r-vrcMCK^MC  r\T!  r>c\x AWQ. 
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REORIENT  PRESENT  CONVENTIONAL  FORCE 
PRIORITIES 

four  decades,  ttie  United  States  has 

nitiined   security   alliances   with   Western 

and  Japan.  These  continue  to  be  vital, 

but  tile  argument  for  such  vast  U.S.  resource 

comri|itments  may  no  longer  apply  and  the 

and  requirements  of  these,  and  other 

policy  commitments,  should  be  reas- 

first,    increasing    budget    pressures 

limits   on   what   the   Government   can 

comr^it  to;  second,  there  is  increasing  discom- 

mt  the  relative  inequality  in  the  contri- 

butioAs  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  alli- 

partners.  Most  important,  the  present  se- 

threat  facing  these  alliances  is  substan- 

changed  with  prospects  for  real  arms 

now  greatly  improved. 

^ Land  War  Preparation:  According 

D«  partment  of  Defense  reports,  well  over 
our  military  budget  is  devoted  to  prepa- 
.    for  fighting  a  World  War  ll-style  land 
4gainst  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe.  The 
^  of  such  a  war  is  close  to  zero;  how- 
were  there  war,  the  probability  of  it  re- 
conventional  is  even  more  remote, 
experts  argue  that  such  a  war  would 
I  luclear  within  a  matter  of  days.  To  spend 
amounts    of    money    on    conventional 
in  Europe  makes  no  sense. 
Th#re  appears  to  be  a  serious  possibility  of 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  (for 
the   INF  Treaty,   movement  on   a 
STAI|T  Treaty,  Gorbachev  statements  and  ac- 
et  cetera).  This  provides  an  extraordi- 
apportunity  for  initiating  significant  reduc- 
in  this  part  of  our  military  spending,  as 
IS  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  next  ad- 
minis  tration  must  seize  this  opportunity  to  not 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  but  to 
about  substantial   conventional   reduc- 
as  well. 

political  comnr>entators,  both  Demo- 
in'd  Republican,  suggest  that  the  Europe- 
ihould  become  responsible  for  their  own 
conventional  defense.  While  increasing  Euro- 
defense  burdens  may  be  realistic  in  the 
term,    particularly    given    U.S.    budget 
the  crucial  concern  is  to  reduce  the 
burden    of    both    NATO    and    the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  not  to  simply  concern  our- 
with    shifting    responsibilities    within 
NATp,  while  still  maintaining  high  levels  of 
military  spending. 

n  absent  negotiations,  the  United  States 
coultl  safely  remove  substantial  portions  of  its 
troops  currently  in  Europe.  We  pro- 
removing   some  20  percent  of  these 
over  the   next   4-year   term,   but  far 
reductions  would  be  possible  if  the 
administration  would  aggressively  pursue 
reductions. 

PRINCIPAL  REDUCTIONS  OR  ELIMINATIONS 

Reduce  the  United  States  European  pres- 

by  two  divisions,  decommissioning  one 

reorganizing  the  other  into  a  reserve  unit. 

hardware   purchases   predicated   on 

for  extended  land  war  in  Europe 

(for|example,  M-1  tank,  Bradley,  et  cetera). 

.  Third  World  Intervention;  The  proper 

defense  policy  is  to  defend  U.S.  security 

interests,  not  intervene  militarily  in  and  against 

World  countries.  A  significant  part  of  the 

ling  build-up  has  gone  in  support  of  ad- 

niinjstration   efforts   to   create   the   600-ship 
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Navy,  particulariy  the  increase  in  aircraft  earn- 
er battle  groups  from  the  present  13  to  15. 

These  battle  groups  are  the  primary  instru- 
ment of  the  Navy's  "fonward  offensive  strate- 
gy" and  account  for  the  large  majority  of  Navy 
funding.  They  are  of  little  use,  however, 
against  the  alleged  target,  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  a  recent  congressional  study  indicated,  a 
battle  group  is  probably  the  worid's  most 
tempting  target  for  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
(that  is,  battle  group  destruction  would  be  as- 
sured, and  there  would  be  little  chance  of  un- 
intended damage). 

In  reality,  their  primary  purpose  is  for  Third 
Worid  intervention.  Most  recently,  three  carrier 
groups  were  deployed  against  Libya,  while  last 
year  two  were  deployed  against  Nicaragua. 
Devoting  such  an  extensive  part  of  the  naval 
budget  to  these  forces  is  both  inappropriate 
and  expensive. 

The  administration  has  also  given  priority  to 
the  creation  of  Rapid  Deployment  and  Special 
Operations  forces.  These  forces  are  oriented 
toward  "low-intensity  conflict,"  the  euphe- 
mism for  actions  like  the  invasion  of  Grenada. 
This  is  part  of  a  changing  military  strategy 
which  envisions  U.S.  armed  intervention 
throughout  the  Third  Worid  (for  example  Cen- 
tral America).  The  problems  of  the  Third 
World  are  not  military  ones,  and  the  next  ad- 
ministration should  disband,  or  at  least  limit, 
the  further  growth  of  these  forces. 

PRINCIPAL  REDUCTIONS  OR  ELIMINATIONS 

Defund  the  two  fiscal  year  1988  approved 
carriers; 

Limit  purchases  of  battle  group  destroyers 
and  cruisers; 

Reduce  number  of  carrier-based  airplane 
purchases; 

Limit  other  related  battle  group  purchases; 

Curtail  Rapid  Deployment  and  Special  Oper- 
ations Forces. 

(3)  EFFICIENTLY  FUND  NECESSARY  SYSTEMS 

Eliminate  Overlapping  and  Unnecessary 
Weapon  Systems:  The  massive  increase  in 
military  funding  has  led  to  plans  based  on  the 
availability  of  funds,  rather  than  on  necessity 
or  mission.  Many  programs  are  over-bought. 
Moreover,  interservice  rivalry  has  led  to  un- 
necessary levels  of  duplication,  with  the  con- 
sequent purchase  and  production  of  ineffi- 
cient, and  more  costly,  numbers  of  both  nec- 
essary and  unnecessary  systems. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Congress  must  de- 
termine which  systems  are  necessary,  and 
then  purchase  them  in  the  most  efficient  way 
possible.  This  will  of  necessity  result  in  the 
cancellation  of  certain  systems,  while  increas- 
ing production  of  others  deemed  of  higher  pri- 
ority; this,  instead  of  maintaining  a  large 
number  of  systems  in  production  at  inefficient, 
and  costly,  production  levels.  For  1988,  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees took  initial  steps  in  this  direction;  howev- 
er, the  final  appropriation,  based  on  the 
"budget  summit"  agreement,  restored  funds 
for  most  of  the  previously  canceled  systems. 

Similarly,  budgetary  excess  has  led  to  the 
development  of  ever  more  sophisticated  sys- 
tems at  enormous  capital  and  maintenance 
costs  and  requirments.  Approval  of  such  high- 
cost  and  high-technology  systems  should  be 
closely  scrutinized,  particularly  when  the  im- 
provements over  existing  models  are  margin- 
al. In  addition,  simple  tactical  considerations 
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of  quantity  (that  is,  more  lower-cost  items) 
may  be  superior  to  a  lesser  number  of  expen- 
sive, high-technology  systems. 

Reforni  Procurement  Practices:  Congress 
has  finally  become  alarmed  at  the  Pentagon 
procurement  system.  The  publicity  sun-ounding 
Pentagon  purchases  of  dime-store  hardware 
items  for  thousands  of  dollars  has  forced  Con- 
gress to  insist  on  initial  reforms  in  this  area. 
These  must  go  much  further.  In  particular, 
sole-source  contracts  must  tie  limited,  and 
competitive  contracts  increased.  The  revolving 
door,  whereby  high  Pentagon  officials  and  de- 
fense contractors  simply  exchange  seats, 
must  be  severely  constrained.  Greater  control 
over  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  must  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Pentagon  in  all  of  their  contract 
dealings.  Moreover,  whistle-blower  protection 
must  be  assured. 

Real  reform,  however,  requires  a  radical 
change  in  the  relationship  between  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  major  U.S.  military  contractors 
who  benefit  from  this  relationship.  Military  con- 
tracts are  a  major  source  of  profits  for  many 
of  the  largest  U.S.  industries,  and  making  the 
process  more  efficient,  and  presumably  less 
profitable,  will  require  substantial  political  com- 
mitment. 

(4)  FULLY  FUND  PERSONNEL  AND  FAMILY  PROGRAMS 

Force  levels  should  be  reduced  for  policy 
reasons.  All  remaining  forces,  however,  must 
be  properly  supported.  This  requires  providing 
for  substantial  improvements  in  living  and 
other  "quality  of  life"  conditions  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  sen/ices  and  their  families.  In  par- 
ticular, more  and  better  family  housing  and 
dependent  programs  are  necessary. 

(S)  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  AND  MILITARY  TOXIC 
WASTE  CLEAN-UP 

The  burden  of  a  decision  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  certain  weapons  systems  should  be  a 
national  one.  The  cities  and  towns  where 
those  particular  systems  are  produced  should 
not  be  forced  to  shoulder  the  effects  of  nec- 
essary changes  in  national  policy.  Thus,  the 
alternative  provides  some  $4  billion  for  the 
funding  of  approximately  150,000  new  jobs 
annually  in  areas  where  workers  on  military 
programs  are  displaced  as  a  result  of  weapon 
systems  cuts.  This  is  an  initial  step  in  the 
longer  term  process  of  reducing  the  present 
economic  dependence  on  military  spending. 

Military  sites  are  also  major  sources  of  toxic 
waste  dumps  and  environmental  pollution. 
Substantial  efforts  are  needed  to  begin  the 
process  of  removing  the  dangerous  conditions 
present  in  many  of  these  sites.  The  alternative 
provides  S2  billion  to  initiate  the  program  on 
conversion. 

DOLLAR  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVE 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  FOR  CIVIL- 
IAN TECHNICIANS  IN  THE 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Actual 
liscal 

Admm 
fiscal 

HASC      [ 
fiscal 

yeai 
1988 

year 
1969 

yeai 
1989 

Dellums 
fiscal 
yeai 
1989 


Personal                                              ;61         ;84        78  5  77  6 

Ocetalion  ami  maintenance                      80  7        85  6       85  4  80.9 

PwuremenI                                        810        798        79  7  62  2 

RD.  I8.E                                          367        382        382  319 

Military  construction                                  8  5          8  7          8.7  85 

Atomic  enerjy                                         7  7          81          81  3.9 

Other                                                 0  6         03         09  0.7 

Conversion                              '-^ 

Military  to«ic  cleanup _ - '-0 

Total          1 .-„    291.4      2995      2995  271.9 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
many  problems  have  been  created  by  the  es- 
tablishment in  August  1985  of  the  Military 
Education  Program  [MEP]  for  civilian  techni- 
cians in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  this  body  has 
approved  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4264,  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  which  will  phase-out  the  Military 
Education  Program  training  requirement  for 
technicians  and  allow  these  employees  to  re- 
ceive comparable  training  at  National  Guard 
State  schools. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Aspin  and  ranking 
minority  member  Dickinson  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  well  as  subcommittee 
Chainwoman  Byron  and  Congressman  Mont- 
gomery, a  member  of  the  committee,  for  their 
assistance  and  support  in  developing  an  ac- 
ceptable amendment  to  address  the  problems 
created  by  the  Military  Education  Program. 
The  amendment  was  approved  as  part  of  the 
en  bloc  amendments  offered  on  May  2,  1988. 

Presently,  military  personnel  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  may  complete  their  required 
noncommissioned  officer  training  at  certified 
State  controlled  training  centers.  On  the  other 
hand,  civilian  technicians  must  attend  active 
component  courses  away  from  their  home 
State,  often  for  months  at  a  time,  which 
places  additional— and  in  my  judgment,  un- 
justifiable—burdens on  the  technicians,  their 
families,  and  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  order  to  complete  the  required  active 
component  training,  a  technician  often  must 
utilize  his  earned  annual  leave,  and  then  enter 
into  a  leave-without-pay  [LWOP]  status.  Under 
LWOP,  technicians  lose  many  benefits  nor- 
mally afforded  Federal  workers. 

During  the  period  a  technician  is  attending 
the  MEP,  the  maintenance  and  clerical  work- 
load at  the  National  Guard  base  falls  behind. 
In  some  cases,  replacement  workers  who  may 
not  be  as  qualified  are  hired  to  fill  the  void  of 
the  absent  technician.  Obviously,  this  double- 
slotting  adds  to  the  overall  cost  of  the  MEP 
and  adversely  affects  the  preparedness  of  our 
National  Guard  units. 

A  technician  must  satisfactorily  complete  an 
active  component  course  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered for  military  promotion  to  the  next  high- 
est grade.  Because  of  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  technicians  hold  dual  military  status, 
their  failure  to  receive  a  military  promotion 
within  a  specified  period  of  time  would  result 
in  a  loss  of  their  military  status  in  the  National 
Guard  and  a  subsequent  loss  of  their  civilian 
position.  I  believe  this  places  the  technician  in 
an  untenable  position. 

Last  year,  many  of  my  colleagues  joined  me 
in  writing  to  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  to  request  that  the  agency  address 
the  adverse  effects  the  MEP  had  on  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians.  The  response  we  re- 
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ceived  did  not  acknowledge  the  negative  ef- 
fects the  program  had  on  the  civilian  techni- 
cian workforce  and  offered  no  solutions  to  ttie 
problems  we  raised. 

On  March  25,  1987,  I  joined  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Congressman  Joe 
MOAKLEY,  in  introducing  legislation— H.R. 
1 808— to  suspend  the  MEP  for  2  years,  pend- 
ing receipt  of  a  report  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  effects  of  this  program  on 
readiness  and  benefits  for  civilian  technicians. 
Subsequently,  on  May  18,  1987,  I  offered 
an  amendment— which  was  adopted— to  the 
fiscal  year  1988  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  which,  in  part,  required  a  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services,  relative  to 
the  Military  Education  Program. 

That  report  has  been  completed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  will  be  released  publicly  in  the 
near  future.  The  report  will  show  that  training 
for  civilian  technicians  under  the  MEP  is  three 
to  five  times  more  costly  than  similar  training 
at  the  State  schools  already  utilized  by  military 
personnel  in  the  National  Guard.  In  addition, 
the  MEP  has  caused  substantial  morale  prob- 
lems among  civilian  technicians  due  to  the 
long  periods  of  time  they  must  spend  away 
from  home. 

Although  I  originally  planned  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4264  which  would  sus- 
pend the  MEP  entirely,  I  believe  the  alterna- 
tive amendment,  drafted  with  the  help  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  subsequently 
approved  by  the  House,  offers  a  responsible 
approach  to  eliminating  the  problems  caused 
by  the  MEP  while  ensuring  that  civilian  techni- 
cians continue  to  be  qualified  in  their  military 
occupational  specialty. 

The  adopted  amendment  will  phase-out  the 
Military  Education  Program  requirement  as 
comparable  training  in  each  military  occupa- 
tion specialty  [MOS]  becomes  available  at  the 
National  Guard  State  schools  under  the  Re- 
serve Component  Noncommissioned  Officers 
Education  Program.  The  National  Guard 
Bureau  is  currently  developing  new  training 
programs  for  each  MOS,  to  be  implemented 
by  the  State  schools.  When  a  particular  MOS 
package  is  developed,  implemented  by  the 
State  schools,  and  such  implementation  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  techni- 
cians requiring  training  in  that  MOS  shall  re- 
ceive their  training  at  the  State  schools  in- 
stead of  under  the  Military  Education  Program. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  indicates 
that  development  of  all  MOS  packages  for 
use  by  the  State  schools  should  be  completed 
by  early  1989.  The  amendment  requires  a 
report  to  Congress  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  by  December  31,  1988,  discussing  the 
implementation  of  the  new  program  for  train- 
ing at  the  State  schools. 

For  technicians  who  must  complete  leader- 
ship training  only,  the  amendment  provides 
that  such  training  shall  be  completed  at  the 
State  schools  without  a  waiting  period  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  This  pro- 
vision reflects  the  findings  of  GAO  that  pri- 
mary leadership  development  courses  offered 
at  the  State  schools  already  are  comparable 
with  those  offered  under  the  MEP. 

Finally,  the  amendment  addresses  training 
requirements  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  MEP  to  the  State  schools  by  provid- 
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ing  that  a  technician  who  has  rwt  received 
training  through  MEP,  but  is  scfteduled  to  do 
so  before  receiving  a  military  promotion,  stiall, 
at  his  request,  be  administered  the  skill  qualifi- 
cation test  [SOT]  for  the  appropriate  MOS.  If 
the  technician  passes  the  SOT,  he  may  not 
be  required  to  attend  the  MEP  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  promotion  and  may  not  be  reduced  in 
military  grade  for  failure  to  attend  the  MEP 
training.  This  transition  provision  ensures  that 
technicians  remain  fully  qualified  in  the  military 
specialty  before  approved  training  Ijecomes 
available  through  the  state  schools  under  the 
phase-out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  we 
have  finally  been  able  to  reach  a  responsible 
solution  to  the  problems  caused  by  the  Mili- 
tary Education  Program  training  requirement 
Civilian  technicians  in  the  National  Guard  are 
a  unique  group  of  Federal  employees,  serving 
their  country  in  a  civilian  and  military  status, 
who  deserve  our  attention  in  Congress. 


HONOR  JAMES  WYLLIE 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  special 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  Mr.  James 
Wyllie,  president  of  Nyloncraft,  Inc.,  located  in 
Mishawaka,  IN;  Loretta  Jacobson,  the  director 
of  Nyloncraft's  Learning  Center;  and  the  many 
individuals  serving  on  the  learning  center  staff. 

Several  months  ago.  I  nominated  Nyloncraft 
for  a  child  care  award  sponsored  by  the  con- 
gressional caucus  for  women's  issues.  I  am 
very  pleased  and  excited  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  that  of  the  neariy  170  companies 
considered,  Nyloncraft  was  chosen  by  the 
caucus  to  receive  a  "pioneer  award."  The 
company  is  being  recognized  for  initiating  and 
developing  one  of  the  most  innovative  em- 
ployer-sponsored child  care  programs  in  the 
United  States.  Nyloncraft  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  American  dream  and  holds  fast  to  the 
courage  and  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  Nyloncraft  is  a  true  pioneer, 
blazing  a  trail  and  lighting  the  way  for  those 
who  follow. 

Seven  years  ago,  tiefore  child  care  was  the 
issue  of  the  day,  Jim  Wyllie,  the  president  of 
Nyloncraft,  recognized  the  dilemma  young, 
working  families  faced  in  meeting  child  care 
needs  and  watched  these  difficulties  erode 
the  company's  productivity  and  competitive 
position.  Mr.  Wyllie  came  up  with  an  imagina- 
tive, never  tried  before  plan.  Acting  with  the 
understanding  that  child  care  is  not  just  a 
mother's  problem  but  a  business  issue  as 
well,  a  firm  commitment  to  helping  families, 
and  an  eye  to  the  future,  Nyloncraft's  Learn- 
ing Center  was  born:  the  first  24-hour,  on-site 
day  care  facility  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

This  Saturday,  the  learning  center  cele- 
brates its  seventh  birthday.  The  center  now  in- 
cludes a  "latch-key  program"  for  school  age 
children  which  involves  providing  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  approximately  35  local 
schools  each  day.  During  the  summer  months, 
the  learning  center  is  expanded  to  accommo- 
date a  day  camp  program. 
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Bei  ye  the  child  care  center  was  in  place,  It 
was  ypical  for  each  Nyloncraft  job  to  turn 
over  It  least  three  times  during  the  year  at  a 
cost  )f  $1,500  to  $2,000  to  train  each  new 
empkyee.  Last  year,  a  mere  25  employees 
out  0  a  total  work  force  of  450  resigned  from 
their  obs.  Absenteeism  has  dropped  to  less 
than  :   percent. 

But  going  beyond  making  good  business 
sens<  to  my  way  of  thinking,  Nyloncraft  de- 
serve >  recognition  for  contributing  to  the  care 
and  development  of  our  most  precious  and 
most  mportant  resource — our  children. 
Ov^r  the  past  year,  I  have  been  actively  in- 
with  the  issue  of  child  care,  and  I  have 
,  honor  of  working  with  a  small  group 
colleagues  in  developing  comprehen- 
(  hild  care  legislation  which  will  responsi- 
answer  the  problems  low  and  middle- 
families  face  in  finding  affordable  and 
availAle  quality  child  care  settings. 

Wf-  le  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponi  ibility  to  help  find  answers  to  the  child 
care  crisis,  we  need  to  be  careful  that  the 
Gove  nment's  role  is  not  expanded  to  the 
point  of  telling  parents  which  day  care  ar- 
range ment  is  best  for  their  toddler  Nor  should 
we  g(  I  the  way  of  creating  unnecessary  Feder- 
al bui  eaucracy 
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vote  as  the  result  of  confusion  caused  by  the 
breakdown  of  the  automatic  voting  system. 

Had  I  been  present  for  the  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  the  Dellums  amendment. 


we  need,  and  what  I  hope  Congress 

.lieve,  is  a  Federal  policy  that  comple- 

the  response  the  private  sector  has  al- 

undertaken  and  motivates  new  solu- 

We  need  to  join  hands,  form  a  partner- 

and  work  together.   Nyloncraft's  work 

:es  that  idea  of  a  joint  venture.  The 

sector  alone  cannot  be  expected  to 

the  child  care  problem,  neither  can  the 

Government  but  we,  together,  can 

'ill. 

i  often  said  our  children  are  our  future 

jur  wortd.  Likewise,  we  parents  are  the 

their  tomorrows.  I  hold  the  highest  ad- 

for  Jim  Wyllie's  insight,  and   I  am 

impressed  with  the  dedication  of  the 

center  staff  and  the  exceptional  and 

,  level  of  care  the  center  provides. 

'literally  picked  up  the  ball,  and  the 

jnd  everything  that  goes  with  it,  and  built 

ground   up  a  spectacular,   educational 

care  program  that  today  is  a  model  and 

for    other   companies   throughout    our 
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i  isk  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  applaud- 

Jyloncraft,  and  thanking  the  company  for 

service  given  to  our  community,  the  care 

to  our  children,  and  the  security  which 

been  placed  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 

r  lany  pairents. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


SUPPLEMENTAL  LOANS  FOR 
STUDENTS 


Thursday.  May  5,  1988 
iJk.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  participat- 
ing n  hearings  Wednesday  afternoon.  May  4, 
by  he  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
duri  ig  the  House  vote  on  rollcall  No.  99.  Dr. 
Bot  Costello,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Ace  uisition,  was  testifying  on  U.S.  defense  ac- 
quis ition  practices.  I  unintentionally  missed  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appears  to  be  a  serious  problem  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Loans  for  Students  Program  that 
could  lead  to  a  very  significant  increase  in  stu- 
dent loan  defaults. 

Supplemental  loans  to  students  [SLS]  are 
authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Under  this  program,  independent  stu- 
dents—and in  limited  circumstances  depend- 
ent students— may  borrow  up  to  $4,000  per 
year.  Repayment  begins  within  60  days  al- 
though students  need  not  pay  the  loan  princi- 
pal while  they  are  in  school,  and  interest  pay- 
ments during  the  in-school  period  may  be  ac- 
crued and  capitalized.  Students  pay  a  market 
interest  rate  that  is  capped  at  12  percent.  This 
program  was  designed  to  provide  independent 
students  with  the  same  access  to  educational 
credit  as  dependent  students  whose  parents 
can  bon-ow  on  their  behalf  through  the  Parent 
Loan  [PLUS]  Program. 

The  loan  volume  in  the  SLS  Program  has 
increased  from  about  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986  to  over  $500  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  volume  in  the  program  is  projected 
to  be  $1.8  billion  in  the  cun-ent  fiscal  year,  a 
spectacular  growth  of  900  percent  in  2  years. 
There  is  some  anecdotal  evidence  and  sub- 
stantial   suspicion    that    this    boom    in    SLS 
volume  is  due  in  large  measure  to  some  un- 
scrupulous schools  directing  students  into  the 
SLS  Program  rather  than  into  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  [GSL]  or  Pell  Grant  Programs. 
The  GSL  Program  charges  students  a  lower 
interest  rate  and  charges  them  no  interest 
while  they  are  in  school.  Both  the  GSL  and 
the  Pell  grant  are  obviously  more  advanta- 
geous for  the  student,  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  that  these  programs  would  be  used 
before  there  was  any  resort  to  SLS.  Some 
schools  are  directing  students  into  SLS  be- 
cause of  three  features  of  the  program.  First, 
under  the  SLS  Program  students  in  their  first 
or  second  year  can  borrow  up  to  $4,000, 
while  in  the  GLS  Program  the  annual  maxi- 
mum is  $2,625.  Second,  the  GSL  Program  re- 
quires that  students  have  a  determination  of 
their  eligibility  for  a  Pell  grant  before  receiving 
a  GSL.  This  is  not  true  of  the  SLS  Program, 
which  means  that  students  can  get  a  much 
quicker  turn  around  on  an  SLS  compared  to  a 
GSL,  in  some  cases  within  24  hours.  Third,  a 
GSL  is  paid  to  a  student  in  several  disburse- 
ments, while  an  SLS  is  paid  in  a  single  dis- 
bursement. In  sum,  under  the  SLS  Program 
students  are  receiving  as  much  as  $4,000  in  a 
very  short  time  in  a  single  lump  sum. 

The  fear  is  that  even  if  these  SLS  borrow- 
ers default  at  the  same  rate  as  current  GSL 
borrowers  the  default  problem  will  significantly 
worsen.  This  will  be  the  case  because  of  the 
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higher  loan  maximum  and  the  failure  to  offset 
borrowing  with  Pell  grant  aid.  In  addition,  the 
single  lump  sum  payment  will  also  exacerbate 
the  default  problem.  Most  students  who  de- 
fault have  dropped  out  of  their  postsecondary 
educational  program,  and  most  of  these  drop 
outs  occur  early  in  the  educational  program. 
Thus,  students  are  likely  to  be  in  default  on  a 
larger  amount  since  they  will  have  the  entire 
SLS  up  front. 

To  avoid  these  problems,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4516  on  May  3,  1988.  This  bill  would  simply 
require  that  the  SLS  be  multiply  disbursed  to 
students  and  that  there  be  a  Pell  grant  deter- 
mination prior  to  receiving  an  SLS.  Thus,  the 
conditions  for  receiving  an  SLS  would  be 
much  more  comparable  to  a  GSL,  and  much 
of  the  temptation  to  direct  students  into  SLS 
rather  than  GSL  would  be  removed.  Even  if 
our  suspicions  about  the  cause  of  the  growth 
in  SLS  volume  prove  groundless,  requiring 
multiple  disbursement  and  a  Pell  grant  deter- 
mination in  the  SLS  Program  is  sound  and 
prudent  public  policy. 

It  is  very  important  that  H.R.  4516  be  en- 
acted prior  to  July  1,  1988.  Approximately  40 
to  50  percent  of  the  annual  student  loan 
volume  occurs  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year,  July,  August,  and  September. 
Therefore,  if  H.R.  4516  is  enacted  before  July 
1  as  much  as  half  of  the  projected  $1.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1988  SLS  volume  can  be  subject 
to  these  safeguards.  This  is  likely  to  produce 
a  substantial  reduction  in  SLS  volume  and  in 
defaults. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  4516.  If  you  would  like  to  cosponsor 
please  contact  Gloria  Gray-Watson  or  Tom 
Wolanin  at  225-6295. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PRODUC- 
TION HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1988 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SKAGGS 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  this 
week  H.R.  4508,  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Pro- 
duction Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1988.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  independent  environ- 
mental, health  and  safety  regulation  of  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  [DOE]  nuclear  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weapons 
plant  of  Arvada,  CO. 

DOE  is  currently  both  the  manufacturer  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  regulator  of  its  own 
activities.  The  Department  needs  to  be  sub- 
ject to  independent  oversight  and  regulation 
to  remove  any  possible  conflict  of  interest. 
That's  what  this  bill  would  do,  by  establishing 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Production  Health  and 
Safety  Board,  a  new  independent,  regulatory 
agency. 

The  first  important  fact  about  the  Board  is 
that  it  would  be  regulatory.  It  would  establish 
environmental,  health  and  safety  standards  for 
DOE  nuclear  facilities,  which  DOE  and  its  con- 
tractors would  have  to  meet.  This  is  a  huge 
improvement  over  other  legislative  proposals 
that  would  set  up  a  board  with  only  advisory 
powers— only  the  authority  to  make  recom- 
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mendations  that  DOE  could  either  accept  or 
reject. 

The  second  important  fact  about  the  Board 
is  that  it  would  be  independent.  Along  with  the 
other  independent  agencies— like  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission— the  Board  would  be  able 
to  issue  administrative  orders  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  seek  court  orders  to  compel  an  exec- 
utive department — in  this  case,  DOE— to 
comply  with  its  standards.  There  avoids  the 
constitutional  question  about  whether  one 
conventional  agency  in  the  executive 
branch— like  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency— can  take  such  a  binding  action  with 
respect  to  another  executive  branch  agency 
or  department. 
The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  include: 
An  independent,  regulatory  agency  would 
be  created  in  the  executive  branch,  to  be 
known  as  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Production 
Health  and  Safety  Board  and  to  be  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Board  would  establish  standards  for 
DOE  nuclear  facilities  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  the  environment  and  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public,  DOE  officers,  employees  and 
contractors. 

The  standards  established  by  the  Board 
would  include  occupational  health  and  safety 
standards.  Currently,  DOE  weapons  plants  are 
exempted  from  regulation  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

The  standards  established  by  the  Board 
would  include  standards  for  the  cleanup  of  ra- 
dioactive materials  previously  released  into 
the  environment. 

The  standards  established  by  the  Board 
would  include  standards  for  location,  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  DOE  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Board  would  have  the  authority  to  in- 
vestigate any  event  at  a  DOE  nuclear  facility 
that  may  pose  an  actual  or  potential  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment  or  on  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  general  public  or  people  at  the 
plant. 

The  Board  would  be  required  to  maintain  an 
onsite  investigatory  and  review  staff  at  each 
facility. 

The  Board  would  have  the  authority  to 
review  periodically  the  design  and  operation  of 
existing  DOE  nuclear  facilities.  These  investi- 
gations would  include  reviews  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  nuclear  materials,  including  nuclear 
wastes,  to  and  from  the  DOE  facilities. 

If  the  Board  determines  that  a  DOE  facility 
activity  presents  an  imminent  and  substantial 
danger  to  the  environment  or  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  general  public  and  individuals  at 
the  plant,  the  Board  would  have  the  authority 
to  issue  administrative  orders  directing  the 
DOE  to  stop  such  activities.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  does  not  comply,  the  Board  would 
have  the  power  to  take  court  action.  The 
President  may  issue  an  exemption  to  the 
Board's  administrative  orders  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  overriding  national  security  in- 
terests. An  exemption  would  tje  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  1  year. 

The  Board  would  be  appropriated  $5  million 
a  year  for  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  1991, 
1992,  and  1993.  Under  a  sunset  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  the  Board  would  cease  to 
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exist  in  6  years  unless  reauthorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Board  may  delegate  its  authority  to  any 
State  that  has  a  capable  program  for  regulat- 
ing activities  at  DOE  weapons  plants,  if  the 
State  program  is  compatible  with  the  Board's 
program.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the  State 
would  have  the  authority  to  regulate  facilities 
to  protect  the  environn>ent  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  and  individuals  at  the 
plant.  The  Board  would  have  the  authority  to 
issue  a  grant  to  help  the  State  fund  its  regula- 
tory program. 

Any  new  DOE  nuclear  facility  would  be  re- 
quired to  receive  a  license  from  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  before  the  facility 
begins  operating.  At  this  time,  no  DOE  weap- 
ons facility  has  an  NRC  license. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  would  be  amended  so 
it  applies  to  the  discharge  of  weapons-related 
radioactive  material  as  well  as  other  water 
pollutants.  The  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  would  be  amended  to  clarify 
that  weapons-related  radioactive  wastes  are 
subject  to  that  act  when  intermingled  with 
other  hazardous  wastes. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  authority  to 
study  the  health  effects  of  radiation  from  DOE 
nuclear  facilities  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control. 


YESHIVA  OHR  ELCHONON- 

CHABAD      DINNER      HONORING 
MR.  LOUIS  KEMP 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  13, 
1 988,  hundreds  of  citizens  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  will  participate  in  the  10th  anniversary 
dinner  of  a  distinguished  educational  institu- 
tion, Yeshiva  Ohr  Elchonon-Chabad.  The 
focus  of  attention  at  the  dinner  will  be  the  es- 
teemed honoree,  Mr.  Louis  Kemp,  of  Pacific 
Palisades. 

Despite  Mr.  Kemp's  extensive  business  re- 
sponsibilities and  involvement  with  numerous 
philanthropic  causes,  Mr.  Kemp  has  found  the 
time,  energy  and  resources  to  play  a  major 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Yeshiva.  That  role  has 
included  not  only  substantial,  but  also  labori- 
ous efforts  to  involve  other  people  in  the  work 
of  supporting  and  sustaining  this  great  center 
of  education,  religion  and  community  out- 
reach. 

Mr.  Kemp,  a  native  of  Duluth,  MN,  presides 
over  one  of  the  largest  frozen  fish  operations 
in  the  United  States.  The  Kemp  business  is  in- 
volved in  the  processing,  distribution,  and  ex- 
portation of  fish  from  plants  in  Alaska, 
Canada,  and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Kemp,  an  unassuming  and  humble  indi- 
vidual, is  often  asked  how  he  came  to  em- 
brace so  wholeheartedly  the  complex  teach- 
ings and  practices  of  Chassidic  Judaism.  He 
invariably  answers  that  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune, in  a  worid  filled  with  perplexing  ques- 
tions, to  find  a  path  to  trustworthy  answers. 
Mr.  Kemp  identifies  that  path  as  the  way  of 
the  Torah.  Mr.  Kemp  means  by  this,  not  only 
the  written  Hebrew  scriptures,  but  also  the 
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entire  corpus  of  Talmudtc,  Halachic,  and  Eso- 
teric writings  of  the  sages  up  to,  and  including, 
those  of  our  day.  It  is  Mr.  Kemp's  hope  that 
the  students  of  the  Yeshiva  Ohr  Elchonon- 
Chabad  will  derive  from  their  rich  program  of 
scared  and  secular  studies  the  strength  they 
will  need  for  the  challenges  of  an  ever-more 
troubled  worid. 

I  wish  to  note  that  Yeshiva  Ohr  Elchonon- 
Chabad  plays  a  central  role  in  tt>e  Louis 
Kemp's  personal  and  family  life.  His  beloved 
daughter,  liana,  is  a  proud  student  of  the  Ye- 
shiva. 

As  honoree  of  the  dinner,  to  be  held  at  ttie 
Beverty  Hilton  Hotel,  Louis  Kemp  will  be  des- 
ignated recipient  of  the  "Lamplighter  Award." 
This  designation  truly  fits  him,  for  he  tias  done 
so  much  to  dispel  the  daritness  and  confusion 
of  our  young  people  with  the  light  of  traditional 
Jewish  teachings. 

Also  to  be  honored  at  the  gala  10th  anni- 
versary dinner  are  the  founders  who  rallied 
around  Rabbi  Simcha  Wasserman,  to  found 
the  original  Yeshiva.  The  Yeshiva  bore  the 
name  of  the  saintly  Rabbi  Elchonon  Wasser- 
man, Martyred  by  the  Nazis.  Its  union,  10 
years  ago  with  Chabad,  brought  together  two 
revered  streams  of  Jewish  thought— that  of 
Lithuanian  scholasticism  and  Chassidic  mysti- 
cism. The  school  has  a  remarkable  an^ay  of 
programs,  including  an  earty  childhood  pro- 
gram, elementary  and  high  school  and  ad- 
vanced Hebraic  studies  at  the  college  and 
post-graduate  levels.  The  institution,  headed 
by  the  reknowned  scholar  and  author.  Rabbi 
Ezra  Schochet,  is  part  of  the  woridwide  net- 
work of  Chabad  schools.  The  schools,  located 
in  neariy  a  score  of  nations,  are  all  under  the 
personal  guidance  of  the  leader  of  the 
Chabad  movement,  the  Lubavitcher  move- 
ment Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson. 

I  ask  the  Speaker  and  all  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  saluting  Mr.  Louis  Kemp  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  receipt  of  the  Lamplighter  Award 
of  Yeshiva  Ohr  Elconon-Chabad  and  extend- 
ing wishes  to  him  and  his  family  for  good 
health  and  continued  participation,  not  only  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Yeshiva,  but  in  the  vast  array 
of  worthy  causes  to  which  he  is  committed. 


DR.  RONALD  HORVATH-ONE  OF 
AMERICAS  BEST  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  LEADERS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  \^r.  Speaker,  the  University 
of  Texas'  Commu  lity  College  Leadership  Pro- 
gram recently  released  a  study  listing  the  top 
50  community  coliege  leaders  in  the  Nation. 
Included  among  these  transformational  lead- 
ers is  the  fine  president  of  Jefferson  Commu- 
nity College  [JCC]  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County,  KY,  Dr.  Ronald  J.  Horvath. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Dr.  Horvath  are  cer- 
tainly not  surprised  by  this  recent  recognition. 
Since  his  arrival  at  JCC— one  of  the  14  com- 
munity colleges  in  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky—in 1975,  he  has  consistently  earned 
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of  colleagues,  faculty  and  stu- 
i  like  for  his  leadership  and  personality, 
(orvath  is  completely  involved  in  all 
operations  at  JCC  and  the  communi- 
^neral.  While  Dr.  Horvath  steadfastly 
the  normal  duties  of  a  school  presi- 
also  thrives  in  performing  the  little 
nat  bring  him  closer  to  the  students 
fa<ulty.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon 
Dr.  Horvath  working  at  the  registration 
It  the  beginning  of  school  each  year, 
and  meeting  with  the  students, 
hforvath  is  especially  noted  for  his  goal- 
methods  which  involve  everyone  at 
the  decision   making   process.   This 
helps  Dr.  Horvath  locate  the  weak- 
within  each  department  and,  subse- 
the  information  and  basis  with  which 
those  areas  of  need, 
results  suggest  that  Dr.  Hon/ath's 
setting  system  is  working.  In  1985,  JCC 
rafiked  second  in  the  Nation  in  another 
of  Texas  Community  College  lead- 
tudy. 

he  progress  did  not  stop  there.  Last 
goal  to  increase  enrollment  was  over- 
realized  when  the  number  of  stu- 
the  JCC's  two  campuses  rose  by  an 
of  16  percent  from  6,996  to  7,840. 
t|»rough  increased  personal  counseling 
involvement,  JCC  students'  fail- 
withdrawal  rate  per  semester  has  been 
to  27  percent— well  below  the  nation- 
of  40  percent. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Horvath's  dedication  to  the 
college  system,  and  in  particular. 
Community  College,  is  exempla- 
firmly  believes  in  the  opportunity  for 
Jducation  for  all  those  who  so  desire.  I 
I  speak  for  all  Louisvillians  and  Jef- 
Countians  when   I   say  that  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  such  an  outstanding 

our  midst. 

,  I  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Hon/ath  for 

dhosen  as  one  the  best  community  col- 

leiders  in  the  Nation,  and  wish  him,  his 

Gl  idys,  and  his  two  children  Tim  and  Ann 

)est  in  the  days  ahead.     . 
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P  ERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1988 


Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  busi- 
riess  pertaining  to  my  responsibilities  on  the 
Teleco  nmumcations  and  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee re<  uired  my  absence  on  Friday,  April  29, 
1988,  lad  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
the  fol  owing  on  legislation  considered  by  the 
House  on  that  day. 

Appf)val  of  the  Journal  (rollcall  No.  80) 
"yes." 

En  lioc  amendments  to  H.R.  4264,  defense 

authon  cation  for  fiscal  year  1989  (rollcall  No. 

"ydS, 


Traftant  amendment  to  H.R.  4264  (rollcall 

yes." 
Bryiit  amendment  to  H.R.   4264  (rollcall 
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McMillan  amendment  to  H.R.  4264  (rollcall 
No.  85)  "yes." 


Robjnson  amendment  to  H.R.  4264  (rollcall 
"yes." 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  HON. 
DONNA  POPE,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  MINT  ON  S.  1776 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  into  the  Record,  the  testimony  of  Hon. 
Donna  Pope,  Director  of  the  Mint,  who  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  S.  1 776,  a  bill  which  calls  for 
the  redesign  of  U.S.  coinage,  before  a  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  on  April  22,  1988. 

As  it  is  probably  known  S.  1776  is  the  iden- 
tical Senate  version  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3314. 
However,  some  of  our  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed their  skepticism  over  the  revenue  en- 
hancing aspect  of  H.R.  3314.  This  testimony 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  reveals  that 
indeed  revenues  will  be  raised  from  a  change 
in  the  design  of  U.S.  coinage.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  testimony. 
Statement  by  Hon.  Donna  Pope.  Director 
OF  THE  Mint 

INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning.  The  Treasury  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  present  comments  on 
Senate  Bill  1776.  The  movement  to  mod- 
ernize" United  States  coinage,  which  began 
over  a  year  ago.  has  attracted  great  interest 
in  the  numismatic  hobby.  Given  the  consid- 
erable number  of  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, there  is  obviously  interest  here  in  the 
Senate.  As  presently  drafted,  the  Treasury 
finds  generally  nothing  objectionable  to  this 
legislation.  However,  we  do  have  some  con- 
cerns which  I  will  address  this  morning  and 
would  request  the  Senate  to  consider  some 
minor  changes  to  the  legislation. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

Since  its  establishment  in  1792,  the  Mint 
has  successfully  fulfilled  the  nation's 
demand  for  coinage.  President  Washington 
and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  both  placed  great  importance 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Mint  and  sound 
coinage.  As  a  new  nation  just  beginning  to 
record  its  own  history,  it  was  decided  that 
our  new  nation's  coinage  would  depict  alle- 
gorical designs  of  Liberty.  It  was  believed 
that  to  depict  a  President  would  have  been 
in  the  tradition  of  monarchy,  and  not  fit- 
ting for  a  young  democracy.  This  sentiment 
continued  and  for  115  years  allegorical  de- 
signs appeared  on  coins.  At  the  beginnin  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  rise  of  national- 
ism and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  a  great  power  began  to  have  influence  on 
coin  design.  Perhaps  after  recording  a  cen- 
tury of  proud  history,  the  country  felt  con- 
fident that  it  could  depict  that  heritage  on 
its  coins.  In  1909,  beginning  with  the  one 
cent  coin  and  eventually  including  all  coins, 
the  nation  stepped  away  from  allegorical  de- 
signs, replacing  them  with  historical  designs 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  great  Presi- 
dents. The  change  in  coin  designs  was,  in 
large  part,  a  populist  initiative  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  designs  of  our  current  coins,  except 
for  the  1976  Bicentennial  issues,  have  re- 
mained unchanged  since  the  introduction  of 
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the  Kennedy  Half-DoUar  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Over  the  course  of  this  period, 
there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  coin 
demand  with  production  increasing  from  2.8 
billion  to  14  billion  coins  a  year. 

As  we  approach  the  twenty-first  century, 
there  is  again  an  initiative  to  change  coin 
designs.  The  proponents,  largely  members 
of  the  numismatic  community,  cite  the  need 
to  "modernize"  coin  designs,  which  they  be- 
lieve to  have  grown  stagnant.  Some  have 
suggested  contemporary  themes  for  circu- 
lating coins.  In  our  rapidly  changing  world, 
where  technological  marvels  quickly  become 
museum  pieces,  contemporary  designs  may 
not  be  desirable.  For  example,  if  contempo- 
rary designs  had  been  adopted  twenty-five 
years  ago,  coins  depicting  a  Mercury  Space 
Capsule  or  a  revolutionary  device  known  as 
the  transistor,  would  certainly  l)e  dated  in 
this  era  of  space  shuttles  and  microchips. 
Yet.  the  current  Jefferson  nickel  design  is 
as  fitting  today  as  it  was  when  first  intro- 
duced in  1938.  The  timeless  property  which 
marks  existing  coinage  design  should  be  car- 
ried forward  on  any  new  coin  designs. 
Ample  time  will  be  needed  to  create  coin  de- 
signs that  are  distinguished  by  this  impor- 
tant characteristic. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  placing 
numeric  designation  on  our  coinage  in  lieu 
of  alphabetic  designations.  For  instance,  the 
words  'quarter  dollar  "  on  the  quarter  would 
be  replaced  with  the  number  "25  "  and  the 
numl)er  "10"  would  l)e  more  appropriate 
than  the  words  "one  dime".  The  United 
States  is  one  of  a  handful  of  nations  that 
does  not  denominate  coinage  with  numeric 
designations. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

We  believe  it  will  l)e  possible,  over  a  six- 
year  span,  to  implement  new  coin  designs  as 
prescribed  in  the  legislation.  Prior  to  the 
first  design  change,  at  least  fifteen  months 
of  development  time  is  needed.  Three 
months  are  reserved  for  the  selection  of  art- 
work—if an  open  competition  is  not  contem- 
plated—three months  to  develop  the  design 
from  artwork  to  coin  die,  six  months  of  cru- 
cial testing,  and  three  months  of  production 
to  mint  an  adequate  inventory  of  the  new 
coins. 

Introduction  of  each  new  design  should 
commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year— when  designs  are  normally  modified 
for  the  new  date.  A  mid-year  change  is  not 
recommended  as  it  will  increase  numismatic 
speculation  and  place  undue  strain  on  our 
coin  production  capacity.  The  beginning  of 
a  new  year  also  seems  more  fitting  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  coin. 

We  would  request  that  the  legislation  be 
amended  to  require  the  first  coin  to  be 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  fifteen 
months  after  enactment.  If  the  legislation 
were  enacted  by  October  of  this  year,  the 
first  coins  could  be  available  on  January  2. 
1990. 

Coins  for  circulation  are  minted  by  ma- 
chine crafted  dies  which  are  fitted  in  multi- 
die  or  high  speed  stamping  presses.  To  make 
optimal  use  of  equipment,  dies  must  have  a 
long  life.  For  example,  a  one-cent  die  will 
stamp  750,000-930,000  coins— the  life  of  an 
obverse  and  reverse  die  is  often  different— 
before  it  is  worn  out.  Over  27,000  one  cent 
dies  alone  will  be  used  for  circulating  coins 
this  year,  each  costing  approximately  $35. 
To  operate  efficiently  and  cost  effectively,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  a  new  coin  design  to 
achieve  a  long  die  life.  Coin  presses  must  be 
shut  off  to  change  a  die:  low  die  life  will 
reduce  coin  production  rates,  in  addition  to 
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the  die  cost.  The  production  of  coin  dies  is  a 
lengthy  and  expensive  process.  Once  art- 
work is  selected,  clay  and  plaster  models 
must  be  hand  sculpted,  the  design  must  be 
reduced  to  a  master  hub,  master  dies  are 
then  prepared,  and  finally  trial  strike  dies 
are  produced.  Finding  the  right  combina- 
tion of  relief,  crown  and  sharpness  of  detail 
on  the  dies  is  not  an  exact  science.  If  the 
trial  strike  fails,  this  process  must  be  repeat- 
ed until  successful. 

After  a  successful  trial  strike,  a  larger 
numl)er  of  dies  are  tested  in  a  limited  pro- 
duction run.  If  the  die  life  is  unacceptable, 
then  the  process  may  have  to  be  repeated. 
Six  months  will  be  needed  for  this  testing. 

To  minimize  public  confusion  and  prevent 
undue  problems  for  merchants  and  bankers, 
the  new  coins  would  be  distributed  across 
the  nation  for  release  on  a  predetermined 
day.  Three  months  of  full  scale  production 
will  prepare  an  adequate  inventory  for  gen- 
eral release.  To  ensure  that  the  public  is 
adequately  informed  about  the  new  coins, 
funding  may  l)e  requested  for  a  public  infor- 
mation campaign. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  we  would 
propose  to  introduce  the  commemorative 
design  on  the  quarter  the  first  year;  change 
the  design  of  the  half-dollar  the  second 
year:  replace  the  commemorative  design  on 
the  quarter  with  a  new  design  the  third 
year:  change  the  nickel  the  fourth  year;  the 
dime  the  fifth  year;  and  the  penny  would 
change  in  the  sixth  year. 

Elach  of  the  six  design  changes  is  expected 
to  cost  approximately  $125,000  for  engrav- 
ing and  production  testing.  In  addition,  an 
estimated  $7.1  million  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  additional  coins  needed  over 
the  six-year  phase-in  period. 

COIN  DEMAND/PRODUCTION  CAPACITY 

There  are  separate  effects  from  the  legis- 
lations  requirement  of  a  two-year  com- 
memorative design  and  the  long-term  rede- 
sign of  all  coinage. 

Bicentennial  design 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Mint  would  intro- 
duce the  Constitution  Bicentennial  design 
on  the  quarter.  The  temporary  change  in 
the  reverse  design  will  add  numismatic  char- 
acter to  the  quarter  and  eventually  lead  to 
large  withdrawal  of  the  coin.  Research  done 
in  1987  revealed  an  abnormal  removal  of  the 
1976  Bicentennial  coins.  Only  38  percent  of 
the  coins  expected  were  present,  based  on 
normal  attrition  rates,  due  to  the  public 
pulling  the  coins  out  of  the  circulation  pool 
because  of  their  numismatic  character. 

Based  on  this  experience,  we  estimate  that 
in  addition  to  the  approximately  1.4  billion 
quarters  needed  in  each  of  the  years  1990 
and  1991,  an  estimated  12  percent  withdraw- 
al of  the  new  coin  in  the  first  and  second 
years  will  necessitate  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  170  million  quarters  in  each  of  the 
two  years.  Through  1995,  985  million  quar- 
ters will  l)e  needed  above  normal  demand 
due  to  the  high  attrition  of  this  semi-numis- 
matic coin. 

Long-term  design  changes 

The  Mint  anticipates  a  6  percent  with- 
drawal of  the  new  design  during  the  first 
year  of  a  new  circulating  coin  design 
change.  After  this  initial  withdrawal,  there 
will  not  be  significant  demand  for  the  rede- 
signed coin,  above  normal  requirements, 
until  eight  years  after  the  change.  At  this 
time,  from  the  experience  with  the  "wheat " 
cent,  the  old  coins  will  be  pulled  out  of  cir- 
culation in  increasing  volume  and  will  neces- 
sitate increased  production  of  the  new 
design. 
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This  estimate  is  based  on  a  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute  analysis  of  the  1959  conver- 
sion from  the  "wheat"  cent  to  the  "memori- 
al" cent,  which  did  not  reveal  any  preferen- 
tial withdrawal  of  the  "wheat"  cent  until 
the  eighth  year  after  the  conversion.  At 
that  time,  withdrawal  t>egan  to  accelerate 
dramatically. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  a  total  of 
2.015  billion  coins,  al)ove  normal  demand, 
over  the  six-year  period  will  be  required.  Ex- 
isting coin  production  capaicity,  and  planned 
equipment  purchases  and  modifications  will 
allow  the  Mint  to  meet  coin  demand 
through  1995  provided  all  other  factors 
remain  stable.  Eight  years  after  the  rede- 
sign of  the  coinage,  significant  increases  in 
demand  could  be  expected,  especially  be- 
tween the  years  1998  and  2011. 

REVENUE  ENHANCEMENTS 

Proponents  of  new  coin  designs  have  cited 
certain  revenue  enhancements  that  will 
accrue  as  a  result  of  design  changes.  These 
cited  enhancements  are  derived  from  pre- 
dicted increases  in  the  sale  of  numismatic 
sets  and  from  predicted  increased  seignior- 
age. Seigniorage  refers  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  of  a  coin  and  its  pro- 
duction costs.  The  latter  a  result  of  addi- 
tional demand  for  coins  caused  by  the 
design  changes.  Embellished  revenue  esti- 
mates as  high  as  $2.3  billion  have  been  cited 
and  some  have  looked  to  coin  redesign  as  a 
panacea  for  budget  deficits.  Based  on  analy- 
ses of  past  demand  patterns,  we  estimate 
$224  million  in  additional  seigniorage  re- 
ceipts will  be  generated  in  the  first  six  years 
of  the  new  designs  and  $18  million  in  addi- 
tional numismatic  profits  over  the  same 
period. 

Seigniorage  is  often  called  the  "profit" 
from  coin  production,  and  many  have  as- 
sumed that  this  profit  is  similar  to  the 
profit  from  the  sale  of  numismatic  prod- 
ucts—when, in  fact,  it  is  quite  different.  Sei- 
gniorage is  not  an  on-budget  receipt  and 
does  not  directly  offset  expenditures.  Sei- 
gniorage in  itself  does  not  reduce  the  budget 
deficit.  As  an  off-budget  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipt, it  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  of 
the  annual  deficit  to  determine  how  much 
money  must  be  borrowed  from  the  capital 
markets.  By  decreasing  the  amounts  which 
must  be  borrowed  from  the  public,  it  re- 
duces the  interest  which  must  be  paid  on 
these  borrowings.  The  Treasury's  Comptrol- 
ler has  estimated  that  for  every  $100  million 
of  seigniorage  generated  during  1987.  $5.9 
million  in  interest  costs  were  saved.  Conse- 
quently, the  $224  million  estimated  increase 
in  seigniorage  over  the  first  six  years  of  the 
new  designs  would  reduce  budget  outlays  by 
about  $2.2  million  per  year. 

Th-;  profits  from  increased  sales  of  numis- 
matic sets  will  result  in  new  revenues  to  the 
Treasury.  Last  year,  the  Mint  returned  a 
profit  of  $25  million  from  the  sale  of  proof 
and  uncirculated  coin  sets.  Increased  sales 
of  numismatic  coin  sets  are  estimated  to  be 
about  500,000  sets  in  each  of  the  years  for 
which  changes  are  made.  An  additional  $3 
million  annual  profit  can  be  expected.  The 
legislation  earmarks  these  funds  for  debt  re- 
duction. This  specific  provision  is  not  neces- 
sary l)ecause  these  funds  would  be  available 
to  reduce  Treasury  borrowing  anyway  and 
would  thus  reduce  the  deficit  in  any  given 
year. 

CONCLUSION 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  and  congratu- 
late Commissioner  of  Fine  ArU.  Diane  Wolf, 
on  the  campaign  she  has  waged  to  galvanize 
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suppmrt  for  coin  design  changes.  Many 
people  think  they  cannot  make  a  difference 
in  government  and  so  never  make  an  at- 
tempt. Commissioner  Wolf's  success  in 
aligning  the  coalition  necessary  to  bring  se- 
rious consideration  to  this  matter  is  a  testi- 
mony that  even  in  our  complex  society,  one 
person  can  make  a  difference.  Thank  you,  I 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  from 
the  Committee. 


COMMEMORATING  'TAX 
FREEDOM  DAY" 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Labor  Day  is  set  aside  each  year  to  allow 
working  Americans  to  celebrate  the  contribu- 
tions they've  made  to  our  great  country.  And 
today.  May  5,  is  the  day  they  celebrate  the 
end  to  Government  confiscation  of  those  con- 
tributions. 

That's  because  today,  according  to  the  Tax 
Foundation,  is  "Tax  Freedom  Day."  This  is 
the  day  that  the  average  American  worker  ful- 
fills his/her  Federal,  State,  and  local  obliga- 
tion to  the  tax  man  if  every  dollar  earned 
since  January  1  is  withheld  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Tax  Freedom  Day  is  increasingly  becoming 
a  day  of  mourning,  not  celebration.  This  year, 
it  came  2  days  later  than  in  1987,  and  it  is 
later  than  the  previous  record  set  in  1981.  The 
average  worker  now  pays  a  whopping  34.5 
percent  in  taxes.  Worse  yet,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  all  of  this  irrcrease. 
The  main  culprit  was  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  As  millions  of  taxpayers  found  out  this 
year,  there  was  an  increase,  not  a  reduction, 
in  the  overall  tax  burden.  In  addition,  last 
year's  reconciliation  bill  and  continuing  resolu- 
tion increased  Federal  taxes  by  another  $1 1 .5 
billion.  These  tax  increases  have  not  been  ac- 
companied by  a  subsequent  reduction  in  ttie 
Federal  deficit. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  once  said  of  ex- 
cessive taxes; such  exaction  t>ecomes 

ruthless  extortion  and  a  violation  of  tfie  funda- 
mental principles  of  free  government."  The 
Reagan  tax  cuts  have  t)een  completely  re- 
versed, and  there  appears  to  be  no  end  in 
sight  to  this  "ruthless  extortion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  recent  press  release  from  the  Tax 
Foundation  declaring  May  5  as  "Tax  Freedom 
Day  "  It  provides  a  specific  breakdown  of  the 
growing  tax  burden  facing  working  Ameicans.  I 
hope  my  colleague  will  come  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  Tax  Freedom  Day,  and  join  me 
in  reversing  this  siege  on  the  American 
worker. 
The  press  release  follows: 

Tax  Freedom  Day  Is  May  5 
(Graphs  and  charts  mentioned  in  article  not 
reproducible  in  the  Record.) 
Washington.  DC.  April  15.  1988.— The  bad 
news  is  that  Tax  Freedom  Day  1988  is  May 
5.  The  worse  news  is  that,  although  Tax 
Freedom  Day  last  year  was  May  4th,  this 
year's  date  is  two  days  later  than  1987  l)e- 
cause  1988  is  leap  year. 
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TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

Economists  at  the  Tax  Foundation  an- 
nounc  !d  today  that  the  average  American 
would  work  from  January  1  through  May  4 
to  fur  lish  Federal,  state  and  local  tax  col- 
lector with  the  funds  to  pay  all  taxes,  if 
every  -ent  earned  from  the  first  of  the  year 
went  I  sr  taxes.  On  May  5.  Americans  finally 
start  \  orking  for  themselves. 

Put  -mother  way,  it  will  Uke  126  days  to 
satisfj  the  man  this  year,  two  days  longer 
than  /ere  required  last  year.  This  way  of 
expres  sing  the  tax  load  is  calculated  on  the 
assum  )tion  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Ameri- 
can '\  orker"  ultimately  pays  the  total  tax 
burdei  i— including  business  taxes  which  are 
passec  on  to  individuals— in  his  or  her  ca- 
pacity as  an  employee,  proprietor,  or  inves- 
tor. 

Uncle 


ps  ssed 


Sam  did  it,  counsel  economists  at 

W^hington-based  tax  watchdog  organi- 

Increases  in  the  corporate  income 

in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 

)  are  continuing  to  kick  in;  the  Om- 

Judget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987  has 

an  estimated  $9.1  billion  on  taxpay- 

irge  increase  in  social  insurance  taxes 

tajcen  hold:  and  the  Continuing  Resolu- 

1988  increased  Federal  receipts  an 

$2.4  billion  this  year,  taking  an 

nal  $1  billion  from  individual  income 

Uone.  Combined,  the  '87  Reconcilia- 

and  the  '88  Continuing  Resolution 

Roosted  the  1988  Federal  take  by  $11.5 

say  Foundation  economists. 
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state/local  taxes  will  continue  to  increase 
in  1988.  but  not  faster  than  the  economy  as 
they  did  over  the  previous  six  years.  Also, 
the  states  receive  an  ongoing  windfall  as  the 
effects  of  TRA86  continue  to  make  state 
levies  generally  more  progressive.  Although 
some  states  changed  their  laws  to  avoid 
such  windfalls,  others  opted  to  keep  revenue 
gains,  and  they  will  rake  in  an  estimated 
$1.1  billion  extra  this  year. 

TAX  BITE  FROM  THE  8-HOUR  DAY 

Another  perspective  on  the  tax  burden  is 
revealed  by  the  tax  bite  in  the  typical  work- 
er's 8-hour  day.  In  1988,  that  worker  will 
spend  2  hours  and  45  minutes  on  the  job  for 
the  tax  collector,  two  minutes  more  than  in 
1987.  and  the  largest  tax  bite  since  U.S.  tax 
statistics  began  to  be  recorded  early  in  this 
century.  Of  that  period,  1  hour  50  minutes 
goes  to  Washington,  and  55  minutes  go  to 
states  and  municipalities,  say  economists  at 
the  Foundation. 

As  the  accompanying  table  shows,  the 
extra  allocation  for  the  two  minute  tax 
boost  comes  from  the  "Food  and  Tobacco" 
and  'Clothing"  categories,  which  lost  2  min- 
utes and  1  minute,  respectively,  while  the 
"All  Other"  category  (personal  care,  person- 
al business,  private  education,  religious  and 
welfare  activities,  net  foreign  travel,  and  net 
savings)  will  require  an  additional  minute's 
labor. 

In  sum,  what  the  average  consumer  man- 
aged to  save  on  the  price  of  clothes,  food 
and  smokes,  was  gobbled  up  by  the  tax  col- 
lector. 

The  Tax  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan research  and  public  education  orga- 
nization founded  in  1937  to  monitor  tax  and 
fiscal  activities  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Its  purpose  is  summed  up  in  the  motto: 
"Toward  Better  Government  Through  Citi- 
zen Understanding." 

"TAX  BITE  IN  8-HOUR  DAY"  1987-88 
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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  AT 
GLEN  BURNIE,  MD 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1988  marks  the  centennial  celebration  of  Glen 
Burnie,  MD.  Glen  Burnle,  a  suburb  of  Balti- 
more, is  both  a  new  and  expanding  town,  as 
well  as  a  community  with  many  traditions. 

The  Curtis  Creek  Mining,  Furnace,  and  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Incorporated  in  1854  by  Wil- 
liam Wilkens  Glen,  acquired  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  northern  Anne  Arundel 
County.  This  included  the  future  site  of  Glen 
Burnie.   After  the  death  of  William  Wilkins 
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Glen,  the  family  business  was  managed  by 
John  Glen.  Assisted  by  his  son,  John  "Jack" 
Glen,  and  his  nephew,  John  Mark  Glen,  the 
subdivision  of  "Glenburnie"  was  platted  in 
1889.  The  "Glenburnie"  Post  Office  was  es- 
tablished in  1888.  Postmaster  Louis  J.  Dealba 
changed  the  name  to  Glen  Burnie  in  1930. 

The  development  of  Glen  Burnie  was  great- 
ly aided  by  some  early  settlers.  William  K. 
Kuethe  was  appointed  by  the  Glen  family  to 
sell  real  estate  in  the  new  town.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  initial  development  of  Glen 
Burnie  as  a  town.  He  began  the  first  general 
store,  became  the  postmaster,  provided  the 
first  public  park  and  library,  and  founded  the 
Glen  Burnie  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Other  men  who  were  instrumental  in  the 
early  settlement  of  Glen  Burnie  included  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Brayshaw  and  Albert  Hamlen.  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Brayshaw,  the  first  doctor  to  prac- 
tice in  Glen  Burnie  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing St.  Alban's,  the  first  church  in  Glen 
Burnie.  Albert  Hamlen,  along  with  Dr.  Bray- 
shaw, is  credited  with  starting  the  Glen  Burnie 
Improvement  Association.  The  improvement 
association  held  the  first  Glen  Burnie  carnival 
in  1908  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  build  the  first 
sidewalks.  The  carnival  is  a  community  tradi- 
tion that  continues  today. 

Glen  Burnie  was  at  the  forefront  in  providing 
education  to  its  residents.  Glen  Burnie,  along 
with  Annapolis,  was  the  only  community  in 
Anne  Arundel  County  to  have  a  brick  school 
that  was  not  a  one-room  school.  The  First 
Avenue  Elementary  School,  built  in  1889,  is 
still  in  use  today  as  a  beautician  school.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  Elementary  School,  still  in  use 
today,  was  built  in  1923.  The  first  class  grad- 
uated from  Glen  Burnie  High  School  in  1926. 

During  the  1 920's  Glen  Burnie  began  to  de- 
velop quickly.  The  Glen  Burnie  Volunteer  Fire 
Co.  was  established  in  1922.  The  Johnson 
Lumber  Co.  moved  to  the  area  In  the  1920's. 
The  Glen  Burnie  Ice  Co.,  established  in  1922, 
still  sells  crushed  and  block  ice  today.  The 
Downs-Riley  Motor  Co.,  was  built  in  1925  and 
Crain  Highway  was  opened  in  1 927. 

During  the  1 950's  and  1 960's,  another  busi- 
ness boom  came  to  Glen  Burnie.  Many  famil- 
iar businesses  expanded  and  thrived.  In  1958, 
Harundale  Mall,  the  first  enclosed  mallin  the 
country  was  opened.  A  second  mall,  the  Glen 
Burnie  Mall  was  completed  in  1 962.  The  North 
Arundel  Hospital,  licensed  for  107  beds, 
opened  in  1965. 

Glen  Burnie  has  evolved  from  a  Small  town 
with  only  one  business,  the  Curtis  Creek 
Mining,  Furnace  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  a 
city  with  a  large  business  community.  Glen 
Burnie  is  the  home  of  thriving  business  such 
as  Cardinal  Industries,  the  largest  modular 
housing  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  many  family  businesses  such  as  H&M 
Wagner  and  Sons. 

Even  more  than  the  success  of  its  business 
community.  Glen  Burnie  is  known  for  what  it 
gives  back  to  the  community.  Events  such  as 
the  Glen  Burnie  Carnival  unite  Glen  Burnie 
into  one  community  that  cares.  Glen  Burnie  is 
more  than  a  place  to  live  and  work,  it  is  a 
place  to  raise  a  family. 

Over  the  past  100  years,  Glen  Burnie  has 
evolved  from  a  small  town  into  a  thriving  city. 
Today,  the  area  is  still  growing  and  expanding. 
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Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  community.  Glen 
Burnie  is  undergoing  an  extensive  urban  re- 
newal. While  the  area  is  expanding.  Glen 
Burnie  has  retained  much  of  its  small  town 
traditions  and  charm.  I  am  very  proud  to  rep- 
resent Glen  Burnie  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  I 
look  forward  to  being  a  part  of  Glen  Burnies 
future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MOST  REV. 
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NATHANIEL  KRUMBEIN 
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SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR 
MOTHERS 


ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  TO 
CATED  TO  MARIAM 
BOECKER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  extraordinary  work  of  two  gentlemen 
from  my  district  who  are  being  honored  for 
their  work  for  religious  tolerance,  religious 
freedom,  and  a  better  understanding  among 
people  of  all  faiths. 

Most  Rev.  Walter  F.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Krumbein  have  been  selected  by  the 
National  Anti-Defamation  League  to  receive 
the  Distinguished  Community  Service  Award. 
These  men  are  the  first  Virginians  ever  to  be 
honored  with  this  prestigious  award. 

Bishop  Sullivan  has  long  been  a  leader,  not 
only  in  his  Diocese  of  Richmond,  but  through- 
out the  State  in  advocating  the  strengthening 
of  interfaith  relations,  particularly  between 
Catholics  and  Jews.  This  year,  Bishop  Sullivan 
held  an  interfaith  service  at  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  memory  of  those  who 
died  in  the  Holocaust.  More  than  500  people 
of  various  denominations  attended  this  memo- 
rial service  which  was  presided  over  by 
priests,  rabbis,  and  ministers  from  several 
Christian  faiths.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  sen/- 
ice.  Bishop  Sullivan  dedicated  a  statue,  which 
stands  on  the  cathedral  grounds,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  victims. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Krumbein,  an  equally  dedicat- 
ed leader  in  the  effort  to  improve  interfaith  re- 
lations, will  likewise  be  honored  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award.  Mr.  Krumbein 
served  for  8  years  as  the  chairman  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Anti-Defamation  League— longer  than 
anyone  else  has  ever  held  that  post.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  work  and  leadership  in  that  posi- 
tion, he  has  been  named  an  honorary  lifetime 
commissioner  of  the  National  Anti-Defamation 
League— an  honor  reserved  for  very  few.  Mr. 
Krumbein  has  also  been  honored  by  his  frater- 
nity. Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  in  recognition  of  his 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  community 
by  awarding  him  the  Order  of  the  Eagle— the 
highest  honor  awarded  by  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  men  represent 
the  best  that  our  community  and  our  country 
have  to  offer.  I  am  pleased  that  they  are  being 
recognized  for  their  outstanding  contributions 
to  society  and  I  am  proud  to  join  those  who 
today  are  honoring  Bishop  Walter  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Krumbein. 
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HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  at  this 
time  we  pay  special  tribute  to  our  mothers 
with  such  things  as  bouquets  of  flowers, 
boxes  of  candy,  and  declarations  of  our  love 
for  them.  This  year  however,  Congress  has 
the  distinct  opportunity  to  honor  parents 
across  America  with  something  that  will  last 
long  after  the  flowers  have  wilted  and  the 
candy  is  gone.  H.R.  925,  the  Family  and  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act  is  that  something. 

These  days  we  hear  much  concern  ex- 
pressed over  the  decline  of  the  American 
family.  Yet  this  basic  and  essential  element  of 
the  American  social  fabric  continues  to  dete- 
riorate. More  and  more  kids  are  tieing  raised 
in  broken  homes  or  in  households  where  both 
parents  are  forced  to  work.  And  while  the 
forces  of  the  job  market  have  become  domi- 
nant in  our  society,  the  needs  of  the  family 
continue  to  decrease  in  importance.  The 
workers'  productivity  has  become  top  priority 
while  the  personal  needs  of  those  same  work- 
ers have  not  been  adequately  addressed.  It 
has  gotten  to  the  point  where,  in  times  of  criti- 
cal family  illness,  even  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  employees  are  often  forced  to 
decide  between  caring  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  and  leaving  their  jobs. 

For  too  long  now,  this  great  Amencan  trage- 
dy of  the  declining  family  has  been  allowed  to 
continue.  We  have  not  been  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  career-oriented  parents  who  decide 
to  have  children  just  as  we  have  overlooked 
the  necessity  of  providing  employees  some 
measure  of  job  security  when  they  are  forced 
to  take  extended  leave  to  care  for  a  seriously 
ill  family  member  or  attend  to  their  own  seri- 
ous health  condition.  The  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  addresses  these  problems  and  pro- 
vides hope  that  the  social  and  economic 
trends  which  have  been  destroying  our  fami- 
lies can  be  reversed. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  is  not  a 
free  ticket  to  unlimited  unpaid  work  leave.  It  is 
a  limited  and  long  overdue  response  to  a 
complex  problem.  I  think  we  all  know  that  one 
piece  of  legislation  cannot  save  the  struggling 
American  family  unit.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
think  that  it  could.  But  it  is  not  ridiculous  to 
hope  that  the  passage  of  H.R.  925  will  signal 
a  reordering  of  priorities  by  this  body  to  stem 
the  tide  that  has  disintegrated  the  American 
family.  And  it  is  not  ridiculous  to  hope  that  this 
bill  might  instill  some  small  measure  of  hope 
into  the  living  rooms  of  our  Nation  that  the 
family  can  and  will  be  a  viable  and  integral 
part  of  our  Nation's  future. 

To  the  present  and  future  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica, I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
a  happy  Mother's  Day  along  with  the  hope 
that  the  passage  of  H.R.  925  and  our  contin- 
ued efforts  here  in  the  House  will  contribute  to 
the  strengthening  of  America's  families  and  ul- 
timately to  a  stronger  America. 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16,  the 
Naper  School  in  DuPage  County,  IL,  will  be 
dedicated  to  a  woman  who  has  given  35 
years  of  her  life  to  the  teaching  of  our  young 
people.  Although  Mariam  Morgan  Boecker  re- 
tired from  teaching  in  1972,  she  remains  an 
inspiration  to  those  she  taught.  This  honor  is  a 
fine  tribute  to  a  woman  who  has  dedicated  a 
large  part  of  her  life  to  teaching  others. 

An  article  in  a  local  DuPage  County  news- 
paper, the  Naperville  Sun,  recounts  Mrs. 
Boecker's  teachir>g  career  and  civic  commit- 
ments. A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 

Former  Teacher  Reflects  Upon  Naper 
Schools 

With  35  years  of  teaching  experience 
behind  her.  Mariam  Morgan  Boecker  feels 
comfortable  giving  advise  to  prospective  ele- 
mentary school  teachers:  "Try  first  grade. 
first.  You'll  love  it!"  she  says. 

A  native  of  Elroy,  Wise.,  the  former 
Mariam  Morgan  attended  Piatt ville  (Wise.) 
State  Normal  University  and  Uught  in  Wis- 
consin for  a  year  before  her  1925  arrival  in 
Naperville. 

She  and  Martin  Kline,  who  taught 
manual  arts  at  the  high  school  for  years, 
were  recruited  by  then-Superintendent  of 
Schools  Harry  O.  Waterman. 

Mrs.  Boecker  was  assigned  to  teach  first 
grade  at  the  "old  Ellsworth"  school,  which 
had  served  the  east  side  of  Naperville  since 
1879. 

Serving  the  west  side  of  town  was  Naper 
School,  which  had  begun  as  a  private  acade- 
my in  1852.  Both  structures  were  long  past 
their  heyday,  and  the  facilities  were  limited. 
Also,  t)oth  buildings  were  without  gymnasi- 
ums and  facilities  for  art  and  music  instruc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Boecker  received  a  first-year  salary 
of  $1.000— she  taught  a  class  of  48  stu- 
denU— with  an  extra  $50  tossed  in  for  her 
year  of  experience  teaching  in  a  country 
school. 

Eventually,  help  arrived  in  the  form  of  an 
assistant— a  college  girl— but  there  were  no 
specialists  to  assist  children  who  had  learn- 
ing disabilities  or  handicaps. 

In  October,  1927,  shortly  after  Ralph 
Beebe  replaced  Waterman  as  superintend- 
ent, voters  finally  agreed  it  was  time  to  re- 
place the  old  schools. 

Construction  l)egan.  and  what  are  now 
Naper  and  Ellsworth  schools  were  complet- 
ed in  1928-29. 

•  At  that  time  and  through  the  war  years." 
said  Mrs.  Boecker,  "the  (Citys)  east  side 
was  supposedly  a  white-collar  community, 
and  the  west  side  was  the  blue  collar  area. 
We  were  told  we  could  expect  differences  in 
standards  concerning  discipline  and  learning 
achievement,  but  I  never  noticed  any— and  I 
taught  in  both  schools."" 

Because  married  women  were  not  allowed 
to  teach  in  those  days.  Mrs.  Boecker  first 
married  Paul  Herman  Boecker  in  1930,  then 
concentrated  on  home  and  family. 

But  she  did  some  substitute  teaching 
while  rearing  Bud,  her  son. 
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is  the  first  fire  chief  of  the  Lisle/ 
Pire    District.    Mrs.    Boecker's 

;er.  Ann,  is  secretary  for  Boughton 
Company. 
Boecker   returned   as   a   first-grade 
at  Ellsworth  in  1943.  but  two  years 

she   took    her   instruction    to   Naper 

,  where  her  first  class  consisted  of  20, 

grade  boys. 

following  fall,  she  taught  fifth  grade 
( ouple  of  months  before  moving  back 

first-grade  level. 
.  this  period  of  movement.  Paul 
was,  too,  associated  with  the  school 
serving  for  a  time  as  treasurer  for 
_.  He  was  also  a  cashier  at  the  Na- 
National  Bank  (now  Naper  Bank) 

_  death  in  1949. 

war  was  a  catalyst  for  many  changes 
.  School  enrollment  skyrocket- 
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point,  Mrs.  Boecker's  sister-in-law. 

Larson  Boecker.  had  51  first-graders 

classroom  at  Naper.  Kindergarten 

were  moved  to  a  church.  During  the 

yfears.  Mrs.  Boecker  had  several  chil- 

I  rom  displaced  families  in  her  class- 
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students  and  helps  support  colleges  and  re- 
tirement homes. 


May  5,  1988 


May  5,  1988 


year.  Mrs.  Boecker  became,  quite  lit- 
an    English    teacher.    During    this 
she  had— in  one  class— a  German  girl, 
boy  and  a  Mexican  girl.  None  of 
knew  a  word  of  English,  at  first, 
didn't  have  any  experts  in  teaching 
as  a  second  language  in  those  days," 
Boecker,  'but  the  (other)  children 
them  learn." 
Posttwar  Naperville  saw  the  beginning  of 
a  Ions  period  of  rapid  growth:  subdivisions 
sprou^d  and  school  enrollments  soared.  A 
h  school  building  was  erected,   in 
Aurora  avenue  in  1950. 
1  963.  when  Lincoln  Junior  High  was 
built     and     Elmwood     Elementary 
was     under     construction.      Mrs. 
was  transferred,  for  a  short  time,  to 
high  school  that   housed  first 
eighth  grades. 
..  she  taught  first  graders  for  two 
before   returning   to   Naper   School, 
she  remained  until  her  retirement  in 


le  'el 


teaching. "  said  Mrs.  Boecker.  "I 

rather  teach  than  eat  and  sleep  in 

days.  Even  as  a  child.  1  liked  to  play 

First  grade  was  an  especially  excit- 

because  you  would  begin  with  stu- 

who  had  no  skills,  and  end  with  chil- 

were  able  to  read  and  write." 

year,  Mrs.  Boecker  was  honored  at 

reunion  of  the  Naperville  Commu- 

ligh    School   Class   of    1937.    Among 

in  attendance  were   18  alumni  who 

bken  in  her  first  class  of  Naperville  first 
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"Til  ey  were  surprised  at  how  much  I  re- 
memt  ered  about  them,"  she  said.  "I  even 
recog  lized  all  but  two  right  away." 

Ths  t  she  remembers  so  well,  she  said,  is  a 
testaipent  to  a  journal  she  has  kept  through 
s.  The  record  of  the  cute  and  amus- 
dappenings    witnessed    and   comments 
in  her  classes  has  kept  the  memories 
.  Mrs.  Boecker  contended. 
Aftfr  her  retirement,  Mrs.  Boecker  volun 
for  12  years  at  Little  Friends,  Inc. 
especially  enjoyed  helping  with  the  six- 
to  3-year-old  children  in  her  daugh- 
-inf law  Sonjas class  there. 

Boecker  is  active  in  the  Naperville  re- 
teachers  association,  the  Delta  Kappa 
Society    for    DuPage    Educators, 
Star,  and  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
hat  awards  scholarships  to  deserving 
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HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  de- 
fense authorization  debate  is  over  and  the  bill 
voted  on,  I  should  like  to  draw  our  attention  to 
a  provision  in  the  CXDD  authorization  that  bars 
the  use  of  DOD  funds  for  abortions  for  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  except  in 
cases  of  life  endangerment  of  the  mother. 
This  restriction  has  been  imposed  on  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  since  1979; 
and,  though  there  will  be  no  debate  about  it 
this  year.  I  want  to  state  for  the  Record  once 
again  that  this  provision  is  as  wrong  and  mis- 
guided now  as  it  was  9  years  ago  when  it  first 
reared  its  ugly  head. 

In  1972  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  ruled  that  the 
constitutional  right  to  privacy  is  "broad 
enough  to  encompass  the  decision  of  a 
woman  whether  or  not  to  terminate  her  preg- 
nancy." But  for  the  men  and  women  in  the 
military  who  are  serving  our  country,  a  differ- 
ent set  of  rules  apply.  A  person  with  private 
health  insurance  coverage  or  a  person  with 
substantial  income  can  make  this  personal  de- 
cision. But  a  person  who  is  poor  or  whose 
health  insurance  is  subject  to  Government 
control,  as  in  the  case  of  military  personnel,  is 
unable  to  exercise  the  same  constitutional 
right.  This  policy  is  neither  wise  nor  just,  and  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the 
cruel  hardship  that  such  restrictions  place  on 
the  people  who  are  serving  their  country. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  an  after- 
word, written  by  the  Right  Rev.  Paul  Moore, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  to  a  document 
published  in  1980  by  the  Alan  Guttmacher  In- 
stitute, entitled  "Safe  and  Legal:  Ten  years' 
Experience  with  Legal  Abortion  in  New  Yori< 
State."  This  study  examined  the  impact  of 
legal  abortion  on  the  health  of  individuals  and 
families  and  concluded  that  the  benefits  of 
legal  abortion  are  enormous.  Reverend  Moore 
eloquently  addresses  the  issue  of  denying 
Federal  funds  for  abortions  and  convincingly 
makes  the  argument  that  the  right  to  termi- 
nate an  unwanted  pregnancy  is  not  exclusive- 
ly for  the  wealthy. 

Abortions  in  New  York  State— A  Moral 

Decision— A  Human  Service 

(By  the  Right  Rev.  Paul  Moore) 

The  facts  presented  in  this  book  show 
how  prescient  the  Supreme  Court  majority 
was  in  indicating  that  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment, which  cut  off  federal  payments  for 
virtually  all  abortions  for  poor  women,  is 
neither  provident  nor  wise  social  policy. 
These  facts  also  demonstrate  how  unfortu- 
nate that  decision  was  in  confirming  the 
right  of  Congress  to  withhold  such  funding 
and.  in  effect,  to  force  scores  of  thousands 
of  poor  and  dependent  women  to  have 
births  that  they  conscientiously  seek  to 
avoid. 

A  decade  of  experience  with  legal  abortion 
in  New  York— including  public  funding  of 
abortions  for  women  too  poor  to  pay  for  the 
procedure  themselves— has  shown  the  incal- 


culable (and.  as  this  book  has  shown,  the 
calculable)  health  and  social  benefits  legal 
abortion  has  bestowed  on  all  New  Yorkers— 
and  on  the  society  at  large. 

The  decision  al>out  whether  or  not  to 
obtain  an  abortion  to  terminate  an  unwant- 
ed pregnancy  is  always  a  serious  one.  I  be- 
lieve that  New  York  State  women,  and 
Americans  generally,  have  made  that  deci- 
sion responsibly,  in  light  of  their  own  reli- 
gious and  moral  beliefs  and  of  the  objective 
circumstances  that  exist.  Poor  women— and 
poor  women  alone— have  been  cruelly  sin- 
gled out  by  Congress  to  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  that  decision. 

It  is  bitterly  ironic  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  Hyde 
Amendment  have  also  opposed  extending 
welfare  and  health  benefits  to  poor  mothers 
and  their  children.  The  decision  of  New 
York's  Catholic  governor,  himself  personal- 
ly opposed  to  abortion,  to  veto  legislative  at- 
tempts to  inflict  the  brutal  choice  offered 
by  the  Hyde  Amendment  on  New  York's 
poor  women  is  a  tribute  to  his  fairminded- 
ness.  and  is  in  harmony  with  New  York's 
traditional  liberal  and  humane  public  poli- 
cies. 

The  commitment  of  New  York  State  to 
keeping  abortion  safe  and  legal  has  been 
evident  from  the  moment  the  law  was  liber- 
alized early  in  1970.  As  a  result  of  timely 
planning  for  the  provision  of  abortion  serv- 
ices by  New  York  hospital  and  health  au- 
thorities, when  the  new  legislation  went 
into  effect  three  months  later  there  were  a 
variety  of  public  and  private  facilities  ready 
to  perform  abortions  safely  and  promptly. 
Despite  the  large  numbers  of  women  who 
came  to  New  York  from  other  states  where 
restrictive  abortion  laws  were  still  in  effect, 
the  prediction  that  New  York's  health  fa- 
cilities would  be  swamped,  abortions 
botched  and  levels  of  morbidity  and  mortali- 
ty increased  proved  wrong.  Indeed.  New 
York  has.  over  the  decade,  set  an  enviable 
record  of  safety  as  well  as  of  considerate- 
ness  in  dealing  with  women  who  have  made 
the  difficult  decision  to  terminate  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy  by  abortion— a  record 
that  can  be  (and  has  been)  a  model  for 
other  states. 

We  have  seen  in  this  book  how  the  avail- 
ability of  legal  abortion  services  has  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  residents  of 
New  York  State: 

Illegal  abortion— to  which  many  thou- 
sands of  New  York  women  had  turned  in 
desperation  before  1970.  with  resultant 
injury,  illness,  disability  and  even  death  to 
significant  numbers,  and  humiliation  to 
nearly  all— has  virtually  been  wiped  out. 

Safety  of  the  procedure  has  improved  as 
abortions  have  been  performed  earlier  in 
pregnancy  using  the  most  appropriate  tech- 
niques. 

Legal  abortion  has  helped  speed  the  de- 
cline in  maternal  and  infant  mortality  by 
giving  young  teenagers,  older  women  and 
women  with  serious  medical  problems  the 
opportunity  to  terminate  pregnancies  that 
could  seriously  endanger  their  lives  or 
health  if  carried  to  term. 

Combined  with  prenatal  diagnosis,  abor- 
tion has  given  couples  with  reason  to  fear 
serious  genetic  disorders  the  opportunity  to 
have  healthy,  normal  children  whereas,  pre- 
viously, many  of  them  would  have  feared  to 
have  children  at  all. 

Abortion  has  helped  reduce  high  birth- 
rates among  teenagers,  for  whom  childbirth 
carries  a  host  of  serious  adverse  health  and 
social  consequences. 


It  has  helped  stem  the  rise  in  out-of-wed- 
lock births,  not  only  among  teenagers,  but 
among  adult  women  as  well. 

That  decline  has  reduced  sharply  the 
number  of  babies  and  their  teenage  mothers 
placed  in  foster  homes  and  institutions. 

Because  of  the  availability  of  legal  abor- 
tion to  back  up  contraception,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  2.5  million  babies 
born  to  New  York  State  women  during  the 
1970s  have  been  planned,  wanted  and  wel- 
comed. 

Poor  and  minority  women  and  teenagers, 
because  they  are  at  relatively  greater  risk  of 
having  unwanted  pregnancies  than  other 
women,  and  are  likely  to  suffer  more  from 
unwanted  births,  have  benefited  particular- 
ly from  New  York's  fair  abortion  policies. 

New  York's  policy  of  paying  for  abortions 
for  indigent  women  eligible  for  Medicaid 
has  benefited  not  only  the  poor  pregnant 
women  involved,  but  all  poor  people.  This  is 
because  the  $32-113  million  in  public  funds 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  if  those  unwant- 
ed pregnancies  were  brought  to  term  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  scarce  public  funds 
earmarked  for  health  and  welfare  services 
for  the  poor. 

The  increased  availability  of  abortion  has 
not  led  to  carelessness  in  use  of  contracep- 
tion. Indeed,  there  is  convincing  evidence 
that  New  Yorkers  of  all  ages  and  economic 
and  ethnic  groups  have  improved  their  use 
of  contraception  over  the  decade. 

The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  New 
York  State  residents,  including  a  majority 
of  Catholics.  Protestants  and  Jews,  believe 
that  a  woman  should  have  the  right  to 
decide  whether  and  when  to  have  children, 
•even  if  that  means  having  an  abortion, "  in- 
dicates cleariy  how  the  people  who  have 
lived  under  New  York's  liberal  abortion  poli- 
cies for  the  past  decade  feel  about  those 
policies. 

Much  has  been  said  on  all  sides  about  the 
morality  of  abortion.  Those  who  oppose 
legal  abortion  seem  to  asssume  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  thought  about 
this  question.  For  my  part,  I  am  certain  that 
no  one  has  given  greater  consideration  to 
this  issue  than  the  more  than  one  million 
women  in  New  York  State  and  the  eight 
million  women  throughout  the  country  who 
have  obtained  legal  abortions  over  the  past 
decade. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  coun- 
seling women  that  few  if  any  women  make 
the  decision  casually  to  terminate  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy.  When  that  decision  is 
made  in  favor  of  abortion,  it  can  be  as 
thoughtful  and  as  moral  as  the  decision  in 
favor  of  childbirth. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1973  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  legislate  morality  in 
the  manner  of  when  and  whether  to  have 
children.  The  right  to  use  contraception  and 
to  obtain  an  abortion  has  been  secured  for 
married  and  unmarried  women,  for  teen- 
agers as  well  as  adults,  for  everyone,  in  fact, 
except  the  poor. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  rest  of  the 
country  joins  New  York  and  the  handful  of 
other  states  that  have  refused  to  make  that 
cruel  exception,  that  have  insisted  that 
basic  human  rights-like  the  right  to  have 
wanted  children-are  not  reserved  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  exercise  them? 
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OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech  prepared 
by  one  of  my  constituents,  Richard  P.  Guillory, 
Jr.  This  fine  speech  was  the  winning  entry 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  [VFW]  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program. 

The  VFW  has  sponsored  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Program  since  1961.  During  the  past 
28  years,  over  6  million  students  have  partici- 
pated in  this  worthwhile  program,  and  more 
than  $6  million  in  awards  have  been  present- 
ed to  deserving  students.  This  past  year  alone 
saw  more  than  than  one-quarter  million  stu- 
dents participating  from  over  6,000  schools.  I 
commend  the  VFW  for  conducting  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Program  and  helping  students 
extend  their  education  through  this  scholar- 
ship program. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  VFW  has 
chosen  a  resident  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  as  Hawaii's  winning  entry  this 
year.  I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that  Richard 
Guillory's  speech  is  an  excellent  representa- 
tion of  this  year's  theme,  "America's  Liberty— 
Our  Heritage": 

America's  Liberty— Our  Heritage 
When  I  was  in  1st  Grade.  I  said  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance.  I  put  my  hand  over  where  I 
thought  my  heart  was.  recited  It.  and  firmly 
believed  that  I  knew  exactly  what  I  was 
saying.  ".  .  .  with  Liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. "  'Justice."  was  the  easy  part:  I  thought 
I  knew  that.  Later.  I  looked  up  'Liberty"  m 
a  dictionary,  and  figured  that  it  was  just  a 
fancy  word  for  freedom.  I  reckoned  that 
since  I  had  grown  up  in  the  United  States 
(and  especially  since  I  had  grown  up  on  mili- 
tary bases).  I  had  to  have  known  what  "lib- 
erty"  was. 

I'm  older  now.  and  I  feel  I  have  a  much 
better  grasp  of  what  liberty  is.  I  see  liberty 
as  freedom,  plus  a  little  wisdom:  because 
freedom  without  discretion  is  senseless.  Al- 
though laws  are  made  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  others,  knowing  what  I  can  do  with 
my  own  freedom  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  a 
sextant  is  to  a  ship's  captain  at  sea.  Few 
could  deny  the  fact  that  our  whole  Consti- 
tution is  based  on  the  idea  of  liberty:  our 
forefathers  saw  liberty  as  the  secret  to  hap- 
piness. It  makes  perfect  sense— doing  some- 
thing because  you  know  that  it's  right. 

Recently,  I  applied  for  one  of  the  U.S. 
military  academies.  I'd  be  kidding  you  if  I 
said  it  was  easy,  but  I  think  the  harder  part 
came  before  I  applied.  Signing  that  paper 
would  mean  that  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
my  life  for  my  country  in  a  combat  situa- 
tion. For  anyone,  especially  a  17-year-old, 
that's  a  pretty  far-reaching  commitment. 
What  I  thought  about  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  the  revolutionary  soldiers. 
They  were  willing  to  give  their  lives  in  the 
pursuit  of  liberty.  Would  I  be  willing  to  give 
my  life  to  protect  that  liberty?  Searching 
for  an  answer  to  this,  I  remembered  reading 
a  book,  called  The  Soviet  System.  In  it,  I 
was  amazed  at  something  I  read.  Soviet  chil- 
dren of  my  age— in  high  school— are  tested 
and  evaluated  as  to  which  job  suits  them 
most.  What  really  got  to  me  is  that  this  de- 


cision is  enforced  by  law  with  few  excep- 
tions. A  personal  goal  I  have  is  to  be  an  en- 
gineer. I  have  pretty  average  grades  and  I 
do  well  on  exams,  but  I'm  not  sure  I  could 
be  evaluated  as  "engineer"  with  the  Soviet 
test. 

After  thinking  about  this.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  without  the  liberty  I  enjoy 
in  America,  life  would  be  very  unfulfllling, 
and  certainly  frustrating.  And.  if  it  did  come 
down  to  being  possibly  killed  for  defending 
what  I  believe  in.  I  would  accept  it. 

Thomas  Edison  said  that  his  inventions 
were  1%  inspiration  and  99%  perspiration.  1 
apply  that  to  my  life  and  say  that  if  I  really 
work  for  something  I  believe  in.  then  1  can 
get  it.  Whatever  I  may  believe  in,  I  can  do  in 
America,  because  of  liberty. 

If  it  weren't  for  liberty,  my  outlook  on 
life,  my  opportunities,  and  my  future  itself, 
would  be  significantly  limited.  I  would,  in 
effect,  have  little  or  no  freedom  and  little  or 
no  happiness. 


A  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1988 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day,  May  5,  this  Nation  is  to  acknowledge  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer.  The  official  sanction 
for  this  present  occasion  was  established 
back  in  1952  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Ckjngress. 
This  occasion,  however,  has  historically  re- 
ceived a  higher  sanction  than  ttiat  given  by 
Congress,  a  divine  sarKtion. 

A  nation  in  prayer  has  traditionally  given  this 
great  Republic  of  ours  the  efficacy  required  to 
sustain  it.  A  National  Day  of  Prayer  should  be 
more  than  a  mere  commemorative  occasion,  it 
should  be  the  spiritual  sustenance  that  sets 
America  apart  from  th?  rest  of  the  world,  the 
difference  tjetween  freedom  under  God  or 
slavery  under  the  rule  of  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  tfiat 
the  constant  and  righteous  prayers  of  tt\e  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  are  a  prerequisite  to  oor 
national  prosperity  and  success.  In  his  first  In- 
augural address,  President  George  Washing- 
ton stated,  "No  people  can  be  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  aHairs  of  men  more  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  by 
which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of 
an  independent  nation  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  some  token  of  providential 
agency. " 

The  religious  sentiments  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  can  be  hardly  denied.  James  Madison 
wrote  in  The  Federalist,  No.  37,  that,  "It  is  im- 
possible for  the  man  of  pious  reflection  not  to 
perceive  in  it  a  finger  of  that  Almighty  hand 
which  has  been  so  frequently  and  signally  ex- 
tended to  our  relief  in  the  critical  stage  of  the 
revolution." 

And  the  second  President  of  ttie  United 
States,  John  Adams,  expressed  that,  "Our 
(Constitution  was  made  only  for  a  moral  and 
religious  people.  It  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
government  of  any  other."  All  Members  of 
Congress  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  that 
statement. 
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ticipants  in  this  effort.  Their  training  and  expe- 
rience assure  that  they  are  active  partners  in 
all  fields  of  medicine.  We  should  remember 
that  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  a  nurse,  Flor- 
ence Nightengale,  that  sanitary  conditions  in 
hospitals  improved.  These  improvements  pro- 
duced a  significant  decrease  in  hospital  mor- 
tality rates.  The  history  of  medicine  is  filled 
with  similar  improvements  brought  about  by 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  nurses. 

Currently  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
nurses  throughout  the  country.  The  work  done 
by  nurses  in  too  important  to  allow  this  situa- 
tion to  continue.  There  is  much  the  country 
can  do  to  rectify  this  crisis.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  that  will  establish  programs  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  professional  nurses.  But 
part  of  the  solution  must  be  an  increased  rec- 
ognition of  the  enormous  importance  of  nurs- 
ing. I  believe  "National  Nurse's  Day"  is  a  first 
step  to  increasing  public  awareness.  Nurses 
are  proud  to  care  and  it  should  be  clear  that 
America  is  very  proud  of  its  nurses. 


'.  ipeaker,  it  means  we  will  look  to  God 

awgiver  and  the  source  of  our  liberty.  I 

all  of  my  colleagues  and  all  of  Amer- 

heed  this  counsel.  I  pray  we  will  all  re- 

the  Source  of  our  livelihood  on  this 

National  Day  of  Prayer. 


NATIONAL  NURSES'  DAY:  PROUD 
TO  CARE 


GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 


or  NEW  YORK 
IN  JTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1988 

I  lOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 

honor  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 

in  this  country,  nursing.  This  Friday. 

has    been    designated    "National 

Day."  It  is  an  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 

recognize  the  contribution  that  nurses 

to  the  health  and  well-being  of  this 


theme  of  this  year's  National  Nurses' 
"Proud  to  Care."  I  believe  it  is  a  most 
appropriate  theme.  Anyone  who  spends  any 
time  ir  a  hospital  knows  that  it  is  nurses  who 
provid( !  the  day  to  day  personal  care  essential 
to  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  patients. 
Nurse!  justifiably  take  pride  in  their  ability  to 
put  a  human  face  on  the  often  intimidating 
practic  9  of  modern  health  care. 

The  e  is,  however,  more  to  tieing  a  nurse 
than  jjst  the  dispensing  of  comfort.  Health 
care  <  rows  increasingly  more  complex  every 
year.  I  lurses  are  informed  and  committed  par- 


CHANGING  ASSET  FORMULA  ES- 
SENTIAL TO  HELPING  FAMI- 
LIES PAY  COLLEGE  COSTS 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
given  the  steadily  rising  costs  of  attending  col- 
lege and  the  current  exclusion  from  eligibility 
of  most  middle-income  families  from  Federal 
financial  aid  programs,  many  families  are  in- 
creasingly unable  to  pay  tuition  and  fees,  now 
averaging  above  $8,000  per  year  for  4-year 
public  and  private  colleges  and  universities. 

Congress  must  reconsider  financial  aid 
policy  which,  in  effect,  denies  access  to  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  for  many  middle-income 
families  because  family  assets — homes, 
farms,  and  small  businesses— are  included  by 
current  law  in  the  calculation  of  how  much  a 
family  can  contribute  to  the  cost  of  attending 
college. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances,  families  must 
make  tough  decisions  about  financing  a  col- 
lege education,  balancing  the  ability  to  attend 
a  particular  college  or  university  with  the  need 
to  sell  or  mortgage  family  assets.  Such  deci- 
sions are  made  more  difficult  by  the  greatly 
appreciated  value  of  homes  throughout  the 
country  and  by  conditions  in  agricultural  areas, 
such  as  northwest  Missouri,  which  have  been 
hit  by  a  downturn  in  the  farm  economy. 

Futures  are  foreclosed  for  young  people 
from  farming  communities  when  educational 
doors  are  closed.  As  part  of  a  rural  develop- 
ment initiative  which  I  have  sponsored,  we  are 
attempting  to  broaden  access  to  educational 
and  career  opportunities  for  high  school  grad- 
uates, who  might  otherwise  have  pursued 
farming  or  farm-related  careers.  Yet,  because 
of  the  value  of  assets,  such  as  land,  livestock, 
and  farm  machinery  and  other  equipment, 
these  same  children  of  farm  families  are,  in 
effect,  disadvantaged  by  eligibility  require- 
ments in  need-based  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  which  will 
exclude  from  the    "expected  family  contribu- 
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tion"  the  net  value  of  homes,  family-farm  and 
small  business  assets,  and  other  nonliquid 
assets,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion by  regulation,  in  all  Federal  need-based 
programs  for  financial  assistance  for  postsec- 
ondary  education.  Eliminating  such  assets  will 
provide  access  to  Pell  grants  and  guaranteed 
student  loans  for  students  from  middle-income 
families  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  the 
rising  cost  of  a  college  education. 

It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  200,000 
dependent  students  will  be  eligible  for  Pell 
grants,  the  great  majority  coming  from  middle- 
income  families  with  incomes  between 
$20,000  and  $40,000.  This  legislative  change 
will  bring  an  additional  200,000  students, 
again  dependents  of  families  with  annual  in- 
comes between  $20,000  and  $40,000.  into 
the  GSL  Program— the  category  of  borrowers 
who  have,  in  the  past,  shown  the  greatest 
propensity  to  benefit  from  and  repay  these 
loans. 

This  legislation  will  also  simplify  the  determi- 
nation of  need  in  all  major  Federal  need- 
based  programs  by  excluding  assets  which 
are  difficult  to  verify  and  which  account  for 
much  of  the  error  in  determining  eligibility 
levels  for  title  IV  programs.  It  is  aimed  at 
middle-income  families— farm  families,  home- 
owners, and  owners  of  small  businesses— for 
whom  college  has  been  traditionally  a  means 
of  insuring  a  better  future  for  their  children. 
These  are  the  families  who  will  contribute  their 
fair  share  to  the  cost  of  a  college  education, 
but  they  can  only  do  so  by  having  access  to 
some  form  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Legislation  eliminating  a  family's  nonliquid 
assets  will  Insure  this  access. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  W. 
STEWART 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
American  and  Michigan  citizen  who  has  had 
an  esteemed  career  as  a  leader  in  the  Michi- 
gan's business  community  and  who  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  social  fabric  of  the 
Great  Lakes  State.  On  May  16,  Robert  W. 
Stewart,  will  be  honored  by  his  friends  and  co- 
workers chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Primark  Corp.  Stewart  will 
step  down  from  his  executive  position  at  Pri- 
mark Stewart  but  will  remain  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Primark  for  another  2  years. 

Bob  Stewart  is  a  friend  who  has  had  a  re- 
markable career  in  government,  industry  and 
community  relations.  He  received  a  degree  in 
economics  from  Missouri  State  College  and  a 
master's  degree  in  Business  Administration 
from  Harvard  Business  School.  From  1942  to 
1963,  Bob  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Supply  Corps.  For  6  years,  from  1955  to  1960. 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Reactors 
Branch  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
was  involved  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
submarines.  He  retired  from  the  Navy  with  the 
rank  of  commander  after  21  years  of  service. 
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In  1965,  Bob  joined  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation where  he  served  as  director  of  re- 
search and  engineering  and  director  of  mar- 
keting for  national  programs  to  the  national 
gas  industry.  Bob  joined  Michigan  Consolidat- 
ed Gas  Co.  in  1970  as  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, marketing,  and  later  became  vice  presi- 
dent. Michigan  Gas  and  Storage  Activity  for 
the  American  Natural  Resources  System. 

Bob  left  the  American  Natural  System  in 
1973  and  joined  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 
as  vice  president  and  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer.  In  1975,  Bob 
rejoined  Michigan  Consolidated  as  executive 
vice  president.  He  assumed  the  presidency  of 
the  company  on  January  1,  1981.  He  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  in  January  1982,  when  he  also 
became  chairman  and  CEO  of  Primark  Corp. 
He  relinquished  his  position  as  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Michigan  Consolidated  on  December 
31,  1983. 

In  addition  to  Bob  Stewart's  remarkable  ac- 
complishments as  an  industrial  leader  in  the 
field  of  energy,  he  has  made  numerous  contri- 
butions to  Michigan  and  to  its  people.  He  cur- 
rently sits  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit.  While  guiding  Michigan 
Consolidated  through  its  toughest  years.  Bob 
Stewart  played  a  key  role  in  working  with  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  fashioning  an  energy  as- 
sistance program  during  the  Nation's  energy 
crisis  in  1979.  Throughout  his  career,  he  was 
relentless  in  his  advocacy  of  racial  equality 
and  improving  the  working  conditions  of  all 
workers. 

Bob  Stewart  will  always  be  remembered  as 
an  industrial  and  community  leader  who 
worked  to  improve  the  energy  industry,  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  Michigan  and 
its  people,  and,  most  importantly,  to  recognize 
the  inherent  value  of  this  fellow  human 
beings. 

I  join  with  his  coworkers,  his  friends  and  his 
admirers  in  honoring  Robert  W.  Stewart  as  a 
truly  remarkable  individual  who  has  made  his 
mark  on  history. 
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cance.  A  spirit  exists  which  transcends  our 
borders  and  t>onds  our  nations.  A  spirit  that 
declares  to  people  of  all  hemispheres  that  we 
pledge  a  commitment  to  the  principles  of  lit)er- 
ty,  justice,  and  independence.  For  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  fionor  this  day,  and  other  holi- 
days commemorating  these  truths,  we  too 
shall  be  victorious  and  free. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 


VIVA  CINCO  DE  MAYO 

HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
attention  to  today's  festivities  for  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  both  in  my  district  and  around  the 
Nation.  On  May  5.  1862.  in  Puebla.  Mexico. 
2.000  Mexican  soldiers  led  by  Gen.  Ignacio 
Zaragoza  defeated  the  6,000  French  soldiers 
of  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  who  had  been  intent 
on  conquering  the  capital  of  Mexico.  That  was 
not  merely  a  military  victory,  but  also  a  sym- 
bolic victory  of  political  and  personal  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  dominion. 

At  crucial  times  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, brave  individuals  have  fought  for  the  lib- 
erty of  society.  Such  were  the  events  in 
Puebla,  126  years  ago,  and  all  who  live  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  origin,  can  share 
in  the  pride  for  this  day  with  Americans  of 
Mexican  heritage. 

As  Mexico  celebrates  its  national  triumph, 
let  us  rejoice  in  its  ramifications  and  signifi- 


Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
almost  8  years  ago,  I  have  been  honored  to 
participate  in  the  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews.  Over  the  years, 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  seeking  permission  to 
emigrate  have  shown  some  success.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  many  still  remain  locked 
inside  the  Soviet  society:  unable  to  leave  but 
no  longer  considered  Soviet  nationals  be- 
cause of  their  requests  to  leave.  It  is  on 
behalf  of  one  of  these  families  that  I  rise  this 
evening. 

The  Meshkov's  story  is  a  sad  one.  Vladimir 
and  Luba  Meshkov  initially  applied  to  emigrate 
in  1977.  For  5  years  their  efforts  were  thwart- 
ed by  officials  in  submitting  the  proper  forms 
required  for  application.  Subsequent  to  their 
application  being  denied,  Vladimir  was  forced 
to  leave  his  position  as  a  mathematician  in  the 
Institute  for  Teachers.  His  wife  was  unem- 
ployed and  remained  at  home  with  the  cou- 
ple's three  children. 

The  family  is  seeking  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
where  Luba's  father  resides.  Once,  in  1985, 
Vladimir  was  given  permission  to  leave  but  felt 
that  he  had  to  wait  for  permission  to  be  ex- 
tended to  his  mother.  Since  that  time,  there 
has  been  no  positive  action  on  the  applica- 
tions. The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  Luba's  mother  will  not  sign  a  fi- 
nancial claims  waiver,  relegating  Vladimir  a 
member  of  the  "Poor  Relative's  Group."  The 
Soviet  Government  feels  that  one  is  financially 
responsible  for  their  parents  and  children; 
and.  unless  Luba's  mother  is  willing  to  sign  a 
financial  claims  waiver,  they  will  not  be  grant- 
ed permission  to  emigrate. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  call  attention  to 
the  Meshkov  family's  plight.  Vladimir's  eye- 
sight is  becoming  progressively  worse  and  he 
is  in  danger  of  losing  it.  Luba  and  their  daugh- 
ter Miriam  suffer  from  congenital  heart  dis- 
ease. Because  neither  Vladimir  nor  Luba  are 
employed,  the  family's  financial  situation  is 
very  difficult  and,  because  of  their  work  with 
Moscow's  Jewish  community,  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  continual  KGB  harassment. 

In  the  spirit  of  glasnost,  I  implore  the  Soviet 
Government  to  release  this  family  so  that  they 
can  rebuild  their  lives  in  a  country  which  offers 
them  the  religious  and  political  freedom  to 
which  all  persons  are  entitled. 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  S,  1988 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
May  3.  1988.  marked  the  197th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  It  is  a  day  to  celebrate 
the  bond  of  freedom  that  links  our  country 
with  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  land- 
mark victory  in  the  Polish  fight  for  derrKwratic 
principles,  religious  freedom,  and  individual  lib- 
erties. In  many  ways,  this  historic  document 
embraced  many  of  the  same  liberties  and 
rights  outlined  in  our  own  U.S.  Constitution, 
adopted  just  a  few  years  eariier. 

However,  we  must  look  back  on  the  Polish 
Constitution  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  de- 
spair. For  the  victory  for  democracy  forged  on 
this  day  in  1791  would  not  last,  and  still  does 
not  exist  today  for  the  people  of  Poland. 

Today,  Poles  suffer  under  a  Communist, 
Soviet-sponsored  regime  that  permits  no  polit- 
ical dissent  or  freedom  of  speech,  and  purv 
ishes  those  who  assert  their  religious  iieliefs. 
Indeed,  the  Polish  Government  has  done  ev- 
erything it  can  do  to  destroy  the  most  impor- 
tant new  Polish  expression  of  hope  and  free- 
dom to  come  along  in  many  years,  the  solidar- 
ity movement. 

The  unrest  we  are  witnessing  right  now  in 
Poland  is  first  and  foremost  a  the  desire  of 
the  Polish  people  to  decide  their  own  fate- 
not  unlike  the  sentiment  that  existed  in  1791. 
Sadly,  the  country  has  had  few  moments  in  its 
history  when  it  could  decide  its  own  fate.  Yet, 
this  does  not  mean  the  longing  for  freedom 
and  independence  is  dead.  The  striking  work- 
ers in  Gdansk  and  Nowa  Huta  are  strong  evi- 
dence of  this  and  we  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  support  them. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago  embodies  the  values  and  principles 
that  the  Polish  people  still  strive  for  in  1988. 
As  we  honor  those  who  have  fought  bravely  in 
Poland  and  have  sacrificed  so  much,  we  in 
America  must  pledge  to  stand  with  our  friends 
in  Poland  as  they  continue  the  struggle  for 
freedom. 


THE  SSC-AN  INVESTMENT  IN 
TOMORROWS  FUTURE 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASTERT 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  will  report 
out  a  bill  setting  funding  for  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider.  The  amount  of  that  funding 
recomrT>endation,  and  the  language  contained 
in  the  accompanying  report,  will  likely  deter- 
mine whether  the  SSC  goes  forward  as  a 
viable  new  frontier  for  high  energy  physics. 

If  adequate  funding  is  not  provided,  includ- 
ing important  funding  for  actual  construction 
of  the  SSC,  the  United  States  will  have  lost 
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to  maintain  our  position  at  the 

edge  of  high  energy  research  and  dis- 

Anyone  that  might  wonder  what  this 

to  the  average  citizen  need  only  look 

such  as  nuclear  medicine  and  nuclear 

advanced  electronics,  computer  chips, 

and  other  fields  which  did  not  exist 

research   in   high-energy  physics 

new  technology  possible. 

been  estimated  that  as  much  as  one- 

our  Nation's  GNP  is  directly  related  to 

in  the  field  of  high  energy  physics 

The  SSC  can  contribute  enormously 

that  impressive  record.  The  SSC 

pie  in  the  sky  proposition,  it  is  not  a 

for  curious  scientists,  it  is  an  essen- 

of  our  Nation's  scientific,  econom- 

educational  future.  If  history  tells  us 
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stri  ngly  urge  the  House  Appropriations 
CkXTimifee  to  look  toward  the  future  when 
ing  the  funding  level  for  the  SSC,  and 
pro>4de  a  level  of  support  which  ensures 
project  proceeds  as  planned.  In  this 
ongressional   foresight  will   pay  very 
large  dividends  for  all  Americans. 
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TfllBUTE  TO  NINA  MABEL 
ELEAZER  McPHEE 


HOP .  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 


IN 


•HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5,  1988 


Mna  I 


■  RAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  indi- 
I  rom  my  1 7th  Congressional  District  of 
Mabel  Eleazer  McPhee. 
was  txjrn  May  11,  1903,  in  Chapen, 
attended  high  school  and  college  in 
,  SC.  During  her  junior  year  at  New- 
College,  she  met  and  married  Chester 
of  Youngstown,  OH.  After  graduating 
dollege,  Chester  and  Mabel  McPhee 
to  Laurens,  SC,  where  Chester  taught 
coached  at  the  local  high  school. 

visit  to  Youngstown  in  1924,  Chester 
hat  a  new  high  school,  Chaney  High 
would  soon  be  built.  He  applied  for 
received  the  positions  of  head  football 
basketball   coach  for  the   new   school, 
point  forward,  Mabel  McPhee  de- 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  boys  of  the 
squads,  being  their  team  mother  and 
one  cheerleader  for  28  years, 
the  last  of  her  three  children  went  off 
Mabel  went  to  work  at  South  Side 
in  Youngstown  as  the  first  ward  sec- 
he  hospital  had  ever  employed.  She 
(fecedent  for  all  secretaries  who  have 
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Althc  ugh  her  husband  Chester  died  in  1 975, 
Mabel  continues  to  live  a  productive  life,  of 
which  ler  seven  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandc  lildren  are  an  important  pari.  She  is 
also  v(  iry  involved  in  church  and  community 
activiti(  s.  Mabel  will  be  85  years  old  this  year. 
Mr.  Sfeaker,  it  gives  me  great  pride  and 
hofKK  to  represent  such  a  devoted,  caring 
persor 
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AMERICA'S  SMALL  BUSINESS: 
THE  KEY  TO  ECONOMIC  PROS- 
PERITY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  May  8-14,  1988,  has  been  designat- 
ed as  Small  Business  Week  to  honor  this  very 
important  segment  of  American  society.  On 
May  9,  the  16th  District  of  Florida  will  honor 
its  own  outstanding  small  business  men  and 
women  during  a  special  awards  breakfast. 

The  significance  of  the  contributions  made 
by  small  business  to  our  country  must  not  be 
underestimated.  From  the  "Mom  &  Pop"  store 
in  the  neighborhood  to  the  firm  that  is  manu- 
facturing photographic  chemicals  for  the  inter- 
national market,  these  small  entrepreneurs 
are  providing  a  wide  range  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  are,  indeed,  the  lifeblood  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Oftentimes,  these  same  men  and  women 
are  also  a  driving  force  in  our  communities.  As 
such,  they  take  the  time  to  become  our  com- 
munity and  civic  leaders. 

The  theme  for  this  special  week  is  "Small 
Business:  Working  for  America."  This  is  a 
simple  and  accurate  description  of  just  what 
these  men  and  women  do.  Small  businesses 
provide  2  of  every  3  new  jobs,  most  job  train- 
ing, 40  percent  of  national  production,  half  of 
private  employment  and  most  new  products 
and  technologies.  These  businesses  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  American  dream— to  be 
your  own  boss — and  every  day,  more  and 
more  people  are  reaching  out  and  making  that 
dream  a  reality. 

We  depend  on  the  small  business  commu- 
nity— each  and  every  one  of  us.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
their  own  small  business  owners  during  this 
week.  To  the  17  million  entrepreneurs  who 
comprise  this  impressive  group,  a  resounding 
and  heartfelt  thank  you.  To  the  small  business 
owners  in  Florida,  and  especially  the  1 6th  dis- 
trict, we're  proud  of  you. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  LACONIA 
NURSING  HOME  CENTENARIANS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  eight  very  special  constituents, 
who  will  reach  or  have  surpassed  their  100th 
birthdays  this  year.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not 
able  to  attend  the  Gala  Spring  Fling  being 
held  in  their  honor  today  at  Laconia  Nursing 
Home  in  the  Bronx. 

I'd  like  to  express  my  sincere  birthday 
wishes  and  blessings  to  Loretta  Sheehan, 
who  is  113;  Eugenia  Pryce,  who  is  104;  Eliza- 
beth Precht,  who  is  104;  Catherine  Gilbert, 
who  will  be  102.  And  then  we  have  the  young- 
sters—who will  all  have  recently  turned  or  will 
be  turning  100:  Hilma  Benson,  MaryAnn  Von 
Barth,  Mae  Aikman,  and  OIlie  Yarbro. 
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If  I  were  able  to  be  with  them  today,  I  would 
ask  Loretta,  Eugenia,  Elizabeth,  Catherine, 
Hilma,  MaryAnn,  Mae,  and  OIlie  for  their 
recipe  for  longevity.  There  are  not  too  many 
of  us  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  enter  the 
centenarian  circle.  But  you  know,  it  is  not  only 
the  length  of  their  lives  that  is  being  celebrat- 
ed today— it  is  also  the  tradition  and  faith  that 
they  have  passed  on  to  those  who  have 
known  them  over  the  years.  When  you  live 
100  years  you  touch  a  lot  of  other  people's 
lives,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  who 
are  richer  for  having  known  these  special  indi- 
viduals. 

Again,  congratulations  to  you  all.  I  hope  I 
can  dance  with  you  at  next  year's  celebration. 


BERNARD  GEORGE  CINQUE 
RETIRES 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  truly  special  man,  Mr. 
Bernard  George  Cinque.  Bernie,  as  we  all 
know  him,  is  a  dedicated  teacher  and  citizen 
in  his  community.  His  retirement  on  June  15, 
1988,  marks  the  culmination  of  a  37-year 
career. 

Bernie  came  to  Fontana  from  Ohio  as  a 
teenager.  He  graduated  from  Chaffey  High 
School  in  1946  and  went  on  to  Chaffey  Col- 
lege for  his  associate  of  arts  in  1948.  Then  he 
was  off  to  Arizona  State  at  Tempe,  where  he 
received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
business  administration.  He  continued  with 
postgraduate  studies  there  until  he  returned  to 
Fontana  to  teach  in  September  of  1951. 

His  first  teaching  position  was  at  the  Sierra 
Seville  School  where  he  taught  the  fourth 
grade.  However,  after  less  than  4  months  as  a 
teacher,  he  received  his  draft  notice.  When  he 
told  his  students  that  he  was  called  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  the  students  cried. 

After  2  years  in  the  service  he  returned  to 
Fontana  and  was  assigned  to  Redwood  Ele- 
mentary for  2  years.  In  1955  he  moved  to  a 
new  school,  and  until  a  year  ago,  Bernie 
taught  in  the  same  classroom  at  Oleander 
School. 

Last  year  he  accepted  the  challenge  of 
helping  to  open  a  new  school  by  taking  a  po- 
sition at  Southridge.  Since  starting  to  work  for 
the  Fontana  Unified  School  District,  he  has 
continued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Red- 
lands,  Cal-State  at  Los  Angeles,  University  of 
California  at  Riverside  and  a  master's  degree 
from  Azusa  Pacific  College. 

Bernie  is  known  for  his  interest  in  history 
and  Government  and  plans  to  write  about  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  He  taught  history 
and  also  citizenship  training  in  the  adult 
school.  His  interest  has  motivited  him  to  col- 
lect a  flag  from  every  State  of  the  Union.  Be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  and  interest  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  Government,  he  was  asked  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  judges  this  past  Decem- 
ber for  the  National  Bicentennial  Competition 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He 
judged  1 1  high  schools  within  the  California 
35th  Congressional  District. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  Bernie's 
wife  Pat.  his  three  children,  one  granddaugh- 
ter, and  me  in  saluting  Bernie  Cinque.  He 
serves  as  an  outstanding  example  to  us  all  for 
his  dedication  to  teaching.  While  his  presense 
in  the  education  community  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  students  and  teachers  alike,  his 
many  contributions  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
the  truly  remarkable  man  he  is.  It  is  with  great 
respect  that  I  pay  tribute  to  him  today. 


VIVA  CINCO  DE  MAYO 

HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  spe- 
cial day  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Mexican- 
Americans  because  it  marks  the  126th  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  Gen.  Ignacio  Zara- 
gosa  led  a  Mexican  army  which  defeated  a 
French  assault  on  the  Mexican  capitol.  Today, 
I  join  with  my  Hispanic  constituents  in  cele- 
brating Cinco  De  Mayo. 

This  5th  of  May  holiday  will  be  observed  by 
numerous  community  events  and  family  activi- 
ties. As  you  may  be  aware,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans trace  their  ancestry  to  Mexico.  They  are 
proud  of  their  Mexican  heritage.  They  are  also 
proud  of  their  American  heritage. 

As  a  Congressman  from  Southern  California 
I  represent  a  district  where  there  is  much  His- 
panic culture.  This  culture  adds  variety  and 
spice  to  the  daily  life  of  Californians.  This  vari- 
ety and  spice  can  be  seen  in  the  food,  in  the 
music  and  in  the  culture  that  traces  it's  origins 
to  Mexico  and  Mexican-Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  congressional 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  this  im- 
portant holiday.  Viva  Cinco  De  Mayo. 
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cial.  Tourists,  students,  seniors,  children  and 
the  disabled  all  benefit  from  the  caring  and  at- 
tention to  personal  sen/ice  offered  by  the 
MDT  drivers.  Each  driver's  committment  to 
serving  the  public  goes  well  beyond  his  or  her 
shift  behind  the  wheel.  Many  MDT  employees 
are  active  members  of  the  community  and 
give  generously  to  local  causes.  During  the 
last  2  years,  these  employees  have  started 
funds  to  help  a  passenger  who  had  been  par- 
alyzed in  an  accident,  a  retired  employee 
stricken  with  cancer  and  an  injured  mechanic 
who  has  been  unable  to  return  to  work.  Re- 
cently, they  collected  donations  to  buy  a  re- 
tired bus  for  a  clinic  in  impoverished  Potem, 
Mexico.  Since  1983,  more  than  $20,000  has 
been  raised  through  ongoing  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  children  of 
MTD  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  metropolitan  transit  district  bus  driv- 
ers and  ask  that  the  House  join  me  in  recog- 
nizing these  hard  working  men  and  women  on 
"Bus  Driver  Appreciation  Day." 


NATIONAL  BUS  DRIVER 
APPRECIATION  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  the  bus 
drivers  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Metropolitan 
Transit  District  [MTD].  Wednesday,  May  18, 
1988,  has  been  declared  "National  Bus  Driver 
Appreciation  Day"  by  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association  and  all  across  the  Nation, 
special  events  are  being  held  to  recognize 
bus  drivers'  contributions  to  public  transporta- 
tion and  the  people  they  serve. 

Every  day  from  dawn  until  midnight,  MTD 
bus  drivers  are  on  the  streets  of  the  south 
coast,  providing  safe,  reliable  transportation  to 
residents  and  visitors.  Through  all  kinds  of 
traffic,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  these  drivers 
are  responsible  for  getting  people  to  their  des- 
tinations safely  and  on  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  MTD  frequently  receives 
calls  and  letters  praising  a  bus  driver.  These 
men  and  women  make  a  special  effort  to 
make  their  passengers  feel  safe,  comfortable 
and  welcome.  Extra  effort  and  pride  in  their 
careers  is  what  make  these  bus  drivers  spe- 


CONGRATULATING  MRS.  MICKI 
NAIDITCH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Maryland, 
Micki  Naiditch.  Mrs.  Naiditch  has  been  named 
Maryland's  first  recipient  of  the  Golda  Meir 
Award,  and  will  be  honored  by  the  Maryland 
Women's  Division  of  the  State  of  Israel  Bonds 
on  Thursday,  May  19,  1988. 

Micki  Naiditch  has  been  involved  with  Israel 
Bonds  for  over  30  years,  serving  as  a  member 
and  leader  of  the  Israel  Bond  Congregational 
and  High  Holy  Days  Appeal  Campaign.  She 
has  held  many  high  positions  including  vice- 
chairman  of  the  National  Women's  Division, 
general  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Women's 
Division,  and  cochairman  of  the  1 986  National 
Leadership  Conference  in  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  her  service  with  Israel  Bonds, 
Micki  has  also  found  time  to  operate  a  full- 
time  business  office,  plan  and  coordinate  par- 
ties, serve  as  sisterhood  president  for  the  Lib- 
erty Jewish  Center,  and  take  care  of  her 
family— her  husband  Bernard  and  children 
Marshall  and  Susan. 

Micki  Naiditch  is  truly  a  remarkable,  creative 
woman  who  has  served  her  community  with 
selfless  devotion.  I  am  honored  to  salute  her 
today. 
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eventual  independence  from  foreign  domina- 
tion. In  celebrating  Onco  De  Mayo,  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  also  celebrates  its  rich  and  di- 
verse Latin  American  culture.  San  Francisco 
has  planned  2  days  of  festivities  to  recognize 
the  Hispanic  community.  The  contributions  of 
this  community  has  played  a  central  role  in 
our  city's  history,  and  are  an  outstarxJing  ex- 
ample of  an  actively  involved  and  civic  minded 
population. 

San  Francisco's  Cinco  De  Mayo  festivities 
will  include  the  annual  Cinco  De  Mayo  Parade; 
and  a  3.5-mile  roadrace  to  benefit  the  Instituto 
Familiar  De  La  Raza  whose  motto  is  "Salud 
Es  Roder,"  Health  Is  Power,  and  will  be  ain  in 
the  memory  of  psychologist  Reynaldo  J. 
Maduro,  who  gave  invaluable  guidarwe  to  tfie 
Latino  youth  of  San  Francisco  for  many  years. 
The  Cinco  De  Mayo  cultural  festival  high- 
lights the  music,  dance,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
food  of  Central  and  Latin  America.  I  commend 
the  Mission  Economic  and  Cultural  Associa- 
tion [MECA]  for  organizing  San  Francisco's 
annual  Cinco  De  Mayo  celebration.  The  His- 
panic community  has  enhanced  our  culture 
and  made  invaluable  contributions  in  every 
discipline.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
celebration  of  our  Hispanic  community,  and  to 
recognize  their  contributions  to  our  society. 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  CINCO  DE 
MAYO 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  people 
around  the  world  are  celebrating  Cinco  De 
Mayo,  honoring  the  victory  led  by  Ignacio  Zar- 
agoza  over  the  French  in  Mexico  on  May  5, 
1 862.  This  victory  paved  the  way  for  Mexico's 


PROTECT  U.S.  SECURITY 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  unfortu- 
nate remarks  were  made  yesterday  regarding 
an  amendment  I  have  proposed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  to  require  a 
report  on  the  possible  compromise  of  sensi- 
tive U.S.  military  technology  or  information 
transferred  abroad  and  the  implications  of  any 
such  compromise. 

This  amendment  has  as  its  aim  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  safety  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  and  some  sensitivity. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  would  take  the 
time  to  inform  themselves  fully  on  these  im- 
portant issues  before  making  statements  on 
the  floor  and  would  be  cautious  in  making 
statements  on  questions  of  fact  before  they 
have  been  fully  briefed.  In  particular,  on  an 
issue  of  this  nature,  statements  should  be 
based  on  more  than  a  collection  of  news  clip- 
pings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  make 
judgments  on  this  issue  based  solely  on 
public-source  information.  Interested  Members 
would  be  well  advised  to  seek  appropriate  in- 
formation in  the  closed  briefings  and  classified 
material  which  are  available  to  them.  None- 
theless, I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
two  published  references  readily  available  to 
anyone  concerr>ed  about  this  issue.  The  first 
is  an  excerpt  from  the  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Glenn  on  December 
18,  1982,  to  require  assurances  that  sensitive 
U.S.  defense  equipment,  materials  or  technol- 
ogy transferred  abroad  is  not  transferred  to 
any  Communist  country  or  country  which  re- 
ceives arms  from  a  Communist  country.  This 
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amend  nent 
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was  adopted  overwhelmingly  in 

other   body   and   enacted   into   law.    In 

on  this  amendment  regarding  the  com- 

o(   U.S.    defense   secrets,    Senator 

stated: 

some  specific  cases  which  we  are 
liberty  to  discuss  on  the  floor.  We 
have  to  have  a  secret  session  to  go 
th  ;se.  It  involves  Pakistan, 
woi  lid  also  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
exc  srpt  from  the  recommendations  of  a 
Foreign    Relations    Ckjmmittee    staff 
jntitled  "United  States  Security  Inter- 
South  Asia."  This  report  recommends 
)n  the  sensitivity  and  sophistication  of 
equipment  provided  to  Pakistan,  stat- 
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the  long  term,  the  United  States 

adequately  monitor  the  security  of 

pifavided  weapons  or  military  technolo- 

Th  re  is  a  significant  risk  that  any  mili- 

equipment  or  technology  sold  to  Paki- 

11  be  compromised. 

'.  Ipeaker,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
not  to  emban-as^  any  foreign  country 

I  irotect  the  security  of  our  country  and 

il  tary  servicemen.  That  is  an  objective 

am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
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fOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 

in  commemorating  the  73d  anniversa- 

genocide  which  claimed  the  lives  of 

mil|on  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

imperative  for  us,  as  Americans,  to 

remem^r  the  Armenian  holocaust,  as  well  as 

holocausts,  so  that  such  tragedies  will 

ecur.  The  importance  of  remember- 

rriist  never  tie  downplayed,  especially  in 

of  those  who  would  have  us  forget — 

still,   deny— the  tragedies  of   the 
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M.  Speaker,  today  in  the  Soviet  Union 
cause  for  new  alarm  for  the  Armenian 
In  February  of  this  year,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Armenians  took  to  the  streets  of 
.  They  expressed  their  anger  that  si- 
been  the  only  Kremlin  response  to 
petition  campaign  for  reunification 
Nagorno-Karabakh  region  of  neighbor- 
Az«  rbakjzhan  with  Armenia.  The  Nagorno- 
Karabajch.  which  was  made  part  of  the  Soviet 
of  Azerbaidzhan  in  1923.  has  a  75- 
Armenian  population.  Despite  assur- 
rom  the  Soviet  leadership  that  public 
would  be  taken  into  account  the  only 
on  the  territorial  question  entailed  an 
annourjcement  that  a  $64  million  economic 
had  been  proposed  for  that  region. 
Iian  150  people,  mostly  Armenian  in 
Azert>a  dzhan,  have  been  killed  in  the  demon- 
stratk>i5.  As  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  have 
ollowing  this  crisis  of  the  Armenian 
with  increasing  alarm, 
oin  my  colleagues  in  pausing  to  reflect 
tragk:  events  of  the  years  1915-23,  I 
am  plefased  to  note  the  passage  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives  of  legislation  implementing 
the  historic  Genocide  Treaty.  The  singificance 
of  the  final  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
goes  far  beyond  the  Inclusion  of  its  provisions 
within  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States. 
It  represents  a  positive  and  concrete  step 
toward  strengthening  the  rule  of  law  which 
must  bind  each  and  every  nation.  Genocide 
truly  is  a  crime  against  all  humanity.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  nations  to  join  together  to 
prevent  these  heinous  act  and  punish  its  per- 
petrators. 

The  lessons  of  1915  should  remain  clear  to 
our  Nation  and  the  world.  Respect  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  groups  which  they 
comprise — whether  religious,  ethnic,  racial,  or 
national— must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
lationship between  a  government  and  its 
people.  We  can  and  should  ask  for  no  less. 


RICHARDSON  STATEMENT  FOR 
CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1988 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  join  in  celebration  with  our  Mexican- 
American  citizens  and  the  nation  in  Mexico  as 
they  commemorate  the  defeat  of  French 
forces  under  Napoleon  III  at  the  Battle  of 
Puebla.  In  the  following  years  May  5,  El  Cinco 
de  Mayo,  has  come  to  symbolize  the  struggle 
of  Benito  Juarez  and  all  Mexican  patriots  and 
their  honorable  defense  of  justice,  equality 
and  liberty.  These  are  the  very  values  upon 
which  our  great  Nation  was  also  founded  and 
what  links  us  so  closely  to  our  neighboring 
nation  to  the  South. 

Freedom,  as  we  know,  has  a  very  high  price 
and  is  never  safe  from  the  forces  of  tyranny. 
At  times,  though,  we  fail  to  fully  appreciate 
freedom  and  the  responsibilities  it  bestows 
upon  its  keepers.  For  this  reason  today  we 
join  in  celebrating  the  spirit  of  these  brave 
people  who  fought  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
Mexico.  The  spirit  of  Benito  Juarez  has  joined 
that  of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Jefferson,  von 
Steuben,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
spirit  as  surely  as  have  the  Mexican-American 
people  become  a  part  of  this  great  Nation. 

This  is  also  a  time  to  celebrate  the  many 
contributions  that  Mexican-Americans  have 
made  to  our  Nation.  In  the  realms  of  culture, 
science,  letters,  and  patriotic  duty,  Mexican 
Americans  have  distinguished  not  only  them- 
selves but  this  Nation.  For  their  contributions, 
all  Americans  are  duly  proud  and  thankful. 

Both  of  our  great  nations  were  born  of  revo- 
lutionary struggle  against  a  tyrannous  empire. 
In  our  struggles  we  affirmed  the  true  value  of 
freedom  and  justice.  And  surely  as  we  have  a 
common  history,  I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
common  destiny.  In  our  journey  into  the  future 
we  are  inexorably  tied  to  each  other.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  must  cooperate  in  every 
manner  to  assure  that  our  peoples  continue  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  justice  for  which  our 
ancestors  laid  down  their  very  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  conclude  by  send- 
ing a  message  to  all  Mexican-Americans  and 
the  nation  of  Mexico  and  wish  them  un  Feliz 
Qnco  de  Mayo. 
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EXCELLENCE.  EDUCATION,  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  TERRY  L.  BRUCE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  area  that 
has  learned  to  face  a  challenging  economy, 
many  people  in  Danville,  IL,  have  stood  out 
for  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the 
community.  But  few  have  t)een  as  important 
to  Danville  as  Lou  Mervis. 

It  seems  appropriate  then,  that  Lou  Mervis 
will  receive  the  First  Community  Leadership 
Award  at  the  graduation  ceremony  of  Leader- 
ship Danville  on  May  13. 

Lou  Mervis  exemplifies  the  three  "E's"  that 
are  that  adult  equivalent  of  the  three  "R's." 
Education,  excellence,  and  economic  develop- 
ment are  the  cornerstones  of  Lou's  founda- 
tion. The  strength  of  that  cornerstone  has 
helped  Lou  run  several  successful  businesses 
in  an  area  that  has  not  benefited  from  a 
strong  economy. 

Lou  is  on  the  boards  of  a  local  bank,  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  United  Way,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  District  118  Board  of  Education 
and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Corp.,  which  he  served  as  chair- 
man for  two  terms. 

He  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  better  the 
Danville  Community.  The  question,  "is  it  good 
for  Danville?"  seems  to  always  be  on  his 
mind.  I  can  answer  with  certainty  that  Lou 
Mentis  is  good  for  Danville. 

Leadership  Danville  is  a  program  to  develop 
the  community  leaders  of  the  future.  A  com- 
mittee of  prominent  leaders  have  chosen  Lou 
Mervis  to  be  the  first  recipient  of  the  Commu- 
nity Leadership  Award.  These  leaders  have 
chosen  a  man  who  was,  is,  and  will  be  good 
for  Danville,  Vermilion  County,  and  the  State 
of  Illinois. 


JOHN  P.     JAKE"  COMER 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  truly  love 
America's  veterans— each  and  every  one. 
They  are  the  special  people  who  risked  life 
and  limb  to  preserve  America's  liberty  and 
way  of  life.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  me 
more  pride  than  saluting  our  veterans,  and  I 
make  a  special  effort  to  do  so  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Yet  today  I  have  the  chance  to  recog- 
nize one  truly  "special"  vet— John  P.  "Jake" 
Comer,  the  National  Commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  What  makes  Jake  so  special 
among  so  many  people?  It's  because  he  has 
received  an  honor  that  probably  means  more 
to  a  vet  than  anything  else— the  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  his  fellow  veterans. 

Jake's  background  reflects  a  long  history  of 
commitment  both  to  America's  veterans  as 
well  as  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  A 
U.S.  Air  Force  veteran  of  the  Korean  war, 
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Jake  Comer  sen/ed  as  a  communications  ser- 
geant until  1959.  He  returned  to  his  native 
Quincy,  MA,  where  he  worked  for  Western 
Union  and  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
before  becoming  a  city  assessor  in  1969.  This 
civic  involvement  propelled  him  to  the  position 
of  deputy  sheriff  of  Norfolk  County  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Quincy  Housing  Authority. 

Jake's  involvement  with  the  American 
Legion  began  in  1963,  when  he  joined  the 
Thomas  J.  Roberts  Post  No.  78.  Within  3 
years  he  was  post  commander;  within  12 
years  he  was  State  commander.  He  has  held 
a  number  of  important  executive  committee 
positions  with  the  National  Headquarters  until 
August  27.  1987.  when  he  was  elected  Na- 
tional Commander  at  the  American  Legion's 
69th  annual  convention  in  San  Antonio,  TX. 

Besides  all  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  veter- 
ans, Jake  has  truly  helped  to  make  a  differ- 
ence for  those  in  his  own  community.  He 
serves  on  a  number  of  civic  committees  con- 
cerned with  such  issues  as  aging,  human 
rights,  alcoholism,  and  youth.  If  all  people 
were  as  eager  to  "get  involved"  as  has  Jake 
Comer.  Mr.  Speaker,  society  would  be  that 
much  better  off. 

Jake  is  indeed  an  outstanding  individual, 
and  there  are  certainly  a  lot  of  people  proud 
of  him.  Thousands  of  veterans  have  thrown 
him  their  support.  His  wife  Eileen  and  their 
three  children  also  take  great  pride  in  what  he 
has  done.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  ceremony  honoring  Jake  not  too  long 
ago,  and  I  may  say  that  I  am  proud  of  him  too! 

I  am  proud  of  any  American  who  fights  for 
his  country,  fights  for  his  community,  and 
fights  for  those  who  fought  for  their  country. 
This  is  a  man  who  has  fought  all  of  the  "good 
fights";  for  this  he  deserves  to  be  proud  of 
himself. 

Congratulations,  Jake,  for  all  you  have 
done.  Most  of  all.  congratulations  for  a  job 
well  done. 
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It  was  decided  by  the  memtjers  that  they 
would  be  an  Orthodox  parish. 

The  first  parish  church  and  rectory  was  a 
house,  but  construction  of  a  permanent 
church,  which  is  still  in  use  today,  was  begun 
in  1913.  Over  the  years  a  number  of  renova- 
tions have  taken  place,  including  a  major  re- 
furbishing of  the  interior  and  exterior  in  1960 
in  preparation  for  the  church's  50th  anniversa- 
ry. This  project  was  completed  by  1963  for 
the  anniversary  celebration.  Sadly,  only  12 
years  after  this  major  renovation  was  taegun— 
and  a  bare  9  years  after  it  was  completed— 
tropical  storm  Agnes  hit  central  Pennsylvania 
causing  great  damage  to  the  church  and  rec- 
tory. However,  the  stamina  of  the  parishioners 
was  not  broken  and  the  church  was  able  to 
make  a  recovery,  and  a  few  improvements. 

Although  this  parish  is  small  the  people  who 
make  up  the  Holy  Ascension  Orthodox  Church 
are  strong  in  their  faith.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Holy  Ascension  community  on 
their  75th  anniversary  and  wish  them  many 
years  of  continued  faith  and  growth. 
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ture  and  justice  with  our  Mexican  neighbors, 
Mexican-Americans  have  a  unique  commit- 
ment and  appreciation  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Cinco  de  Mayo  is  a  indispensable 
celebration  of  that  spirit. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HOLY  ASCENSION  ORTHODOX 
CHURCH 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1988 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  very  special  church  located  in 
Lykens,  PA,  the  Holy  Ascension  Orthodox 
Church.  On  May  15,  1988,  the  Holy  Ascension 
Church,  a  Russian  Orthodox  community,  will 
celebrate  its  75th  anniversary.  In  central 
Pennsylvania  there  are  a  numtier  of  diverse 
ethnic  groups,  groups  who  first  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  late  1800's  and  early 
1900's  to  practice  the  religion  of  their  choice 
and  to  seek  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  is  the  case  with  a  small 
group  of  immigrants  from  Austria/Hungary. 
They  came  to  central  Pennsylvania  to  take 
advantage  of  the  prosperous  anthracite  coal 
mines. 

Of  those  who  came,  a  group  of  men  decid- 
ed in  1912  to  form  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of 
the  Russian  Brotherhood  Organization  and 
from  this  society  sprang  the  need  for  a  parish. 


CINCO  DE  MAYO,  A  DAY  OF  LIB- 
ERTY, FREEDOM,  AND  INDE- 
PENDENCE 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  925 


HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Mexican- 
Americans  celebrate  Cino  de  Mayo.  Cinco  de 
Mayo  represents  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  people  around  the  worid.  On 
May  5,  1862,  while  our  own  Nation  was  en- 
gulfed in  a  war  to  preserve  our  Union.  Mexico 
fought  to  gain  their  own  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
Gen.  Ignacio  Zaragoza.  2,000  Mexicans  en- 
gaged an  invading  French  force  four  times 
their  size.  In  the  small  town  of  Puebla  some 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico  City,  French  forces 
attempted  to  take  Fort  Guadalupe  and  Fort 
Loreto.  After  a  day-long  siege,  Mexicans 
drove  back  the  French  forces  and  emerged 
victorious. 

But  the  victory  at  Puebla  did  not  secure  in- 
dependence, it  only  secured  the  hope  and  will 
to  have  victory.  While  the  French  forces  even- 
tually took  control  of  Mexico,  the  battle  of 
Puebla  inspired  the  Mexican  people  to  realize 
that  freedom  and  independence  was  possible, 
no  matter  what  the  odds.  It  is  this  determined 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  that  Cinco 
de  Mayo  represents.  Their  efforts  and  hope 
were  not  denied.  By  1864,  Mexicans  had  de- 
posed Archduke  Maximillian  and  won  back 
their  freedom. 

In  America,  we  understand  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  independence  that  runs  throughout 
Latin  America.  Like  the  Cinco  de  Mayo,  our 
own  Fourth  of  July  does  not  symbolize  the 
victory  of  freedom.  It  represents  the  declara- 
tion of  freedom,  a  freedom  that  was  won 
many  years  later  atter  many  battles  and  more 
lives.  My  home  State  of  Texas  is  uniquely  en- 
dowed with  the  two  spirits  of  freedom  repre- 
sented by  America's  Fourth  of  July  and  Mexi- 
co's Cinco  de  Mayo.  While  all  Americans 
share  the  same  values  of  family,  religion,  cul- 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year.  Moth- 
er's Day  falls  on  Sunday,  May  8.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  every  son  or  daughter  in  Con- 
gress will  remember  the  experiences  of  child- 
hood—the fun,  the  pain,  the  love.  For  many  of 
us  Mother's  Day  will  mean  a  family  dinner, 
flowers,  greeting  cards  and  gifts. 

Unfortunately,  Monday  morning  will  mean  a 
return  to  reality.  Millions  of  mothers  will  leave 
their  homes  to  join  the  trek  to  the  wort^place. 
Each  of  them  will,  from  that  moment  on,  do 
their  utmost  to  put  aside  an  anxiety  atxjut  a 
phone  call  that  may  not  come. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  H.R. 
925,  should  not  be  a  "women's  bill."  But  the 
reality  of  life  in  our  society  places  the  burden 
and  responsibilities  of  child  care  upxin  the 
shoulders  of  women. 

Two  earner  and  single  parent  families  all 
across  this  country  work  and  live  in  fear  that  a 
child  or  other  family  memt)er  will  fall  ill.  That 
anxiety  is  compounded  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  consequences  of  this  illness  may  grow  to 
destroy  not  only  a  job  but  the  emotional  and 
economic  security  of  an  entire  family. 

The  act  provides  a  measure  of  protection  to 
that  maiority  of  American  families  that  can  no 
longer  aftord  a  parent  in  the  home  full-time. 

A  bipartisan  compromise  on  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  guarantees  an  employee 
10  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  over  2  years  for  the 
birth  or  adoption  of  a  child  or  for  a  sick  child 
or  parent.  Employees  are  entitled  to  1 5  weeks 
of  medical  leave  per  year.  The  compromise 
provides  ample  protection  for  employers  and 
deserves  favorable  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sunday  marks  another  day  when  we  pause 
in  honor  of  motherhood.  There  will  be  many 
warm  words  expressed  in  remembrance  of  the 
occasion.  Those  words  of  support  and  praise 
will  be  well  deserved.  But  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  insist  that  we  simply  not  give  way  to 
more  platitudes  and  cliches. 

H.R.  925  is  a  concrete  measure  we  can 
take  to  strengthen  Amencan  families.  In  our 
increasingly  complex  society,  H.R.  925  is  a 
cost-effective  means  of  improving  the  ability 
of  American  families  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  failure  to  establish  clear  public  policy 
in  this  area  imposes  often  hidden  financial 
and  emotional  costs  on  employers,  the  tax- 
payers, and  most  importantly  on  American 
families. 

As  millions  of  men  and  women  return  to 
work  Monday  morning,  I  hope  that  each  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  will  return  with  a  new 
and  sustained  commitment  to  action  on  behalf 
of  American  families,  beginning  with  passage 
of  H.R.  925. 
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Thursday,  May  5,  1988 


MORELLA.    Mr.   Speaker,   May   6   Is 

Recognition  Day"  and  I  urge  my  col- 

to  join  me  in  thanking  the  nurses  of 

for  their  invaluable  contributions 

4are  of  so  many  Americans.  This  day  is 

necessary  to  heighten  public  aware- 

the  critical  nursing  shortage  which 

poses  a  very  real  threat  to  the  qual- 

across  the  country.  While  the  per- 

of  vacant  nursing  positions  in  the 

States  has  more  than  doubled,  enroll- 

nursing  education  programs  has  de- 

Both    recruitment   and    retention    are 

,  and  the  shortage  is  affecting  nurs- 

hon|es,  as  well  as  hospitals. 

Federal  initiatives  are  underway  to 
this  crisis  in  nursing.  H.R.  3340,  "The 
Shortage  Relief  Act  of  1987,"  would 
a  special  advisory  committee  to  set 
cjomprehensive  plan  to  develop  long- 
sqlutions  in  recruiting  and  retaining  pro- 
nurses.   It  would  award  grants  to 
hospital  nursing  practice  models 
wciild  improve  working  conditions  and  re- 
of  nurses;  the  bill  would  also  award 
.0  establish  regional  model  nurse  re- 
centers. 
4190  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
and  Human  Services  to  construct  or 
facilities  for  nursing  research.  The  bill 
designed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  aca- 
i  istitutions  to  support  nursing  research. 
S  peaker,  on  the  eve  of  my  own  daugh- 
gi  aduatkjn  from  nursing  school,  I  urge 
coll  iagues  to  take  immediate  action  to  ad- 
nursing  shortage  and  to  join  me  in 
these  bills  and  in  working  to 
increased  support  for  nursing  educa- 
magnitude  of  this  situation  is  placing 
are  for  all  Americans  in  jeopardy. 
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stilled  a  common  spirit  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  girts  over  tfie  years. 

Irving  Beriin  tjelieved  in  the  Giri  Scouts.  He 
and  his  wife  gave  their  time  and  money  to 
ensure  that  the  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
would  be  able  to  provide  the  services  and  pro- 
grams that  we  have  come  to  expect  from  the 
Scouts.  Berlin  may  have  made  the  ultimate 
gesture  to  the  Scouts  however,  when  he  gave 
them  a  piece  of  his  legacy.  The  Girl  Scout 
Council  of  Greater  New  York  has  been  given 
half  of  the  proceeds  from  Berlin's  "God  Bless 
America." 

This  Saturday  over  5,000  Giri  Scouts  from 
the  five  boroughs  will  be  marching  in  New 
York  to  celebrate  Irving  Beriin's  100th  birth- 
day. I  would  like  to  wish  the  Girl  Scouts  con- 
tinued success  in  all  of  their  endeavors,  and 
salute  both  them  and  Irving  Beriin,  for  every- 
thing they  have  given  to  us  over  the  years. 
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H  )N.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 


OF  NEW  YORK 
fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  5,  1988 

i  CHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

opportunity  to  honor  two  American 

,  Irving  Beriin  and  the  Giri  Scouts. 

Berlin  is  celebrating  his  I00th  birthday 

w4ekend.  One  of  the  greatest  Amencan 

of    popular    song,     Beriin    has 

some  of  the  best  known  songs  of  our 

I  eluding  "God  Bless  America,"  aruj  the 

lling  song  of  all  time  "White  Christ- 


txen 


jiri  Scout  Council  of  Greater  New  Yort< 

serving  the  young  giris  and  women 

metropolitan  area  for  many  years.  The 

traditions,  ideals  and  goals  have  in- 
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here  is  whether  employers,  the  Government 
and  more  affluent  Americans  will  give  the 
working  poor  a  fair  shake  and  help  move 
them  into  the  mainstream. 

For  America's  8  million  working  poor,  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 


H.R.  1834,  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  voice  my 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1834,  the  Minimum 
Wage  Restoration  Act  and  to  dispel  some  of 
the  myths  created  by  those  who  oppose  this 
bill. 

Ever  since  FDR  won  a  hard  and  long  fought 
battle  to  raise  the  minimum  to  25  cents  in 
1938,  history  has  shown  that  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  stimulates  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  by  putting  more  money  into  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Raising  the  minimum  wage 
does  not  force  the  Government  to  spend 
money,  as  is  feared  by  the  opponents  of  this 
bill;  the  Government  simply  acts  as  a  mediator 
between  the  employer  and  employee. 

According  to  records  kept  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  in  the  13  times  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  raised  between  1950  and 
1981,  employment  dropped  only  once  after  a 
minimum  wage  increase,  and  that  was  during 
the  recession  of  1 975.  The  major  cause  of  un- 
employment in  1975  was  the  recession  itself 
and  not  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

In  addition,  from  1977-81,  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  increased  some  50  percent,  there 
was  a  9-F)ercent  increase  in  unemployment.  In 
the  next  5  years,  with  no  minimum  wage  in- 
crease, there  was  also  a  9-percent  increase  in 
employment.  What  the  opponents  of  an  in- 
crease in  minimum  wage  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count is  that  there  are  a  variety  of  factors- 
trade  deficits,  removal  of  plants  overseas,  a 
stock  market  crash,  et  cetera,  which  have  had 
a  far  greater  impact  on  umemployment  than 
the  minimum  wage. 

In  1981  dollars,  the  year  in  which  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  last  increased,  the  minimum 
wage  is  currently  worth  $2.52.  As  a  direct 
result,  the  income  gap  tjetween  the  richest 
and  the  poorest  fifths  of  the  population— their 
shares  of  total  income — is  the  greatest  it  has 
been  since  World  War  II.  The  head  of  a 
household  in  a  family  of  four,  working  full  time 
and  earning  minimum  wage,  earns  $11,612  or 
40  percent  below  the  poverty  level.  The  issue 


CENTRAL  AMERICA: 
REPORT 


STATUS 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1988 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can (Arias)  peace  agreement  will  be  1  year 
old  on  August  5.  It  is  not  a  perfect  document, 
nor  has  it  been  honored  by  all  parties  in  all  re- 
spects. The  civil  war  continues  in  El  Salvador; 
the  Contras  are  still  a  military  force;  a  strong 
U.S.  military  and  Contra  presence  in  their 
country  has  alienated  and  displaced  many 
Hondurans;  and  the  human  rights  records  of 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  can  only  be  con- 
sidered 'improved"  when  compared  with  the 
wholesale  killings  of  the  recent  past.  But  the 
year  has  also  brought  progress,  notably  in  the 
negotiations  to  end  the  violence  in  Nicaragua. 
After  8  years  of  failed  U.S.  policies  to  impose 
military  solutions  on  the  people  of  Central 
America,  the  Arias  peace  plan  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  the  nations  of  the  region  to  re- 
solve their  own  differences. 

Going  into  the  1988  Presidential  election, 
the  most  controversial  foreign  policy  issue 
before  the  electorate  will  continue  to  be  that 
of  our  Central  American  policy.  The  continuing 
war  in  the  region  has  also  been  the  major  po- 
litical battlefield  of  American  foreign  policy.  In 
many  ways,  it  engages  the  same  convictions, 
emotions,  and  moral  beliefs  as  did  the  nation- 
al debate  over  Vietnam.  While  the  parallelism 
can  be  overdrawn,  it  seems  clear  that  a  cen- 
tral conclusion  can  be  reached:  war  brings 
only  devastation  and  misery  to  a  people.  Pro- 
tracted wars  such  as  Vietnam  and  Central 
America  never  "solve"  problems;  human 
rights  and  a  commitment  to  democratic  ideals 
are  usually  the  first  victims  of  such  wars.  By 
intruding  ourselves  into  such  conflicts,  based 
on  our  own  cultural  and  political  preconcep- 
tions, we  escalate  this  violence  and  thus  help 
create  unintended  victims  of  the  unanticipated 
consequences  of  war. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  be  careful  about  re- 
verse biases.  The  boat  people  of  Vietnam  and 
the  current  Vietnamese  war  against  the  Cam- 
bodians show  a  side  to  the  Indochina  war  that 
was  not  contemplated  by  the  ideologically  fer- 
vent in  the  antiwar  movement  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  easy  to  Ignore  the  doctrinaire 
communism  of  the  North  Vietnamese  because 
the  compelling  fact  for  most  Americans  was 
that  500,000  American  troops  could  not  stop 
the  Vietnamese  from  overthrowing  the  unpop- 
ular regime  we  supported  In  Saigon.  Just  as 
certainly,  the  overthrow  of  Somoza  in  Nicara- 
gua was  an  event  that  most  Americans  could 
only  wish  had  come  sooner.  But  while  Nicara- 
gua has  made  great  strides  in  health  and  liter- 
acy programs  in  the  countryside,  there  is  a 
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disturtjing  tendency  by  the  Sandinista  leader- 
ship in  the  cities  to  silence  criticism  by  auto- 
cratic means. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's  military 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  region  have 
been  a  tragic  failure.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
don't  believe  we  can  just  walk  away  from 
Central  America.  That  is  not  to  agree  with  the 
administration  that  we  somehow  have  a  man- 
date of  keeping  our  smaller  neighbors  to  the 
south  from  choosing  the  wrong  political  path. 
But  for  100  years— for  both  good  and  ill— we 
have  been  a  major  determinant  in  the  politics 
of  Central  America.  Now  that  the  nations  of 
Central  America  through  the  Arias  peace  plan 
have  resolved  on  a  course  of  political  self-de- 
termination, we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Central 
America  that  we  will  help  see  them  through 
this  turning  point. 

Consider  the  deteriorating  situation  of  our 
major  client-state  in  the  region.  El  Salvador. 
Since  1981  we  have  sunk  over  $3  billion  into 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  fight  what 
is  now  estimated  to  be  around  7,000  rebels 
or,  at  a  cost  of  a  half-million  dollars  per  rebel. 
Since  1981,  over  60,000  people  have  died 
violently  in  that  country  of  6  million.  A  third  of 
the  population  has  fled  from  their  homes,  half 
the  population  is  unemployed,  and  three-quar- 
ters live  in  poverty.  It  now  appears  that  there 
has  been  a  resurgence  in  support  for  the 
rightwing  ARENA  party,  in  part  because  of 
charges  of  corruption  against  the  ruling  Chris- 
tian Democrats  through  the  misuse  of  the  bil- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid  to  that  country.  If 
ARENA,  which  ran  on  an  anti-American  plat- 
form and  which  has  clear  ties  to  the  death 
squads,  should  gain  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, civilian  violence  and  human  rights 
abuses  will  almost  certainly  increase  dramati- 
cally. 

In  both  Guatemala  and  Honduras  there  are 
extremely  thin  civilian  overiays  on  traditional 
military  njling  structures.  We  have  a  limited 
ability  to  reinforce  civilian  government  in  these 
countries,  in  part  because  of  our  failure  in  the 
past  to  respect  their  national  sovereignty.  In 
Nicaragua,  our  Government  has  echoed  legiti- 
mate complaints  by  many  Nicaraguans  about 
the  ongoing  restrictions  on  a  free  press,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  and  religious  activities.  But 
our  moral  suasion  is  severely  limited  in  Nicara- 
gua through  our  support  of  the  Contras  and 
the  seeming  lack  of  concern  we  have  shown 
about  the  much  greater  human  rights  viola- 
tions perpetrated  by  the  military  of  "friendly" 
countries  such  as  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 
In  short,  our  past  history  of  military  interven- 
tionism  and  our  cun^ent  inability  to  use  moral 
or  economic  leverage  leaves  us  with  few  op- 
tions to  be  a  positive  force  in  Central  America. 

We  need  to  change  our  current  policies  in 
dealing  with  the  countries  of  Central  America. 
Direct  (and  expensive)  foreign  aid  has  not 
caused  our  client-states  to  stop  the  human 
rights  abuses,  undertake  authentic  land 
reform,  or  commit  to  genuine  democracy.  Mili- 
tary aid  has  only  escalated  the  cycle  of  vio- 
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lence.  We  need  to  explore  multilateral  proce- 
dures for  financing  and  managing  aid  to  Cen- 
tral America  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the 
Arias  peace  plan.  In  particular,  I  would  urge 
the  next  administration  to  join  with  other  na- 
tions—both  in  our  hemisphere  arnJ  in  Europe 
and  Asia— to  develop  multinational  aid  pro- 
grams targeted  to  regional  projects.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  succeeded  in  post-war  Europe,  not 
only  because  the  United  States  contributed 
substantial  arrrounts  of  aid,  but  in  part  be- 
cause it  required  the  recipient  countries  to 
work  together  in  the  recovery  process.  The 
United  States  can't  afford  to  fund  a  Central 
American  Marshall  plan.  If  all  the  developed 
nations  of  the  worid  joined  together,  such  a 
program  would  not  only  be  affordable,  it  would 
effectively  shield  such  aid  from  the  charges  of 
manipulation  and  power  politics  that  now  char- 
acterizes unilateral  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

1  hope  that  the  next  administration  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  Arais  peace  agreement 
to  make  fundamental  changes  to  American 
foreign  policy  The  resolve  shown  by  all  five 
Central  American  countries  in  determining 
their  own  path  to  peace  must  be  supported  by 
the  other  nations  of  the  worid.  Countries  as  di- 
verse as  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  El  Salva- 
dor are  willing  to  now  work  together  because 
they  are  poor,  exhausted  by  war,  and  their 
economies,  are  in  shambles.  Now  is  the  time 
to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  and  prove  that 
peace  is  the  better  way. 


May  9.  1988 
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met  at  12  noon. 
Chaplain.    Rev.    James   David 
D.D.,    offered    the    foUowing 


THE  JOURNAL 
SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1991  the 
authorities  established  in  such  Acts. 
On  April  26,  1988: 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1988  as  "National  Trauma  Awareness 
Month." 

On  April  28.  1988: 
H.R.  5.  An  act  to  improve  elementary  and 
secondary   education,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses. 

On  April  29,  1988: 
H.J.   Res.   552.   Joint   resolution   making 
emergency  mandatory  veterans  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988:  and 

H.R.  3971.  An  act  to  establish  procedures 
to  implement  the  Convention  on  the  Civil 
Aspects  of  International  Child  Abduction, 
done  at  The  Hague  on  October  25,  1980,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
On  May  3,  1988: 
H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May   1988  as  "National  Digestive  Disease 
Awareness  Month." 
On  May  5, 1988: 
H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Teele;  and 

H.R.  3439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mari- 
sela,  Felix,  and  William  Marrero. 
On  May  6.  1988: 
H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1988  as  "Older  Americans  Month";  and 
H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  State  of  Israel  and  its  people  on  the 
occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  independent  State  of 
Israel. 


we  ;k 


April  18,  1988: 
3459.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Jrug.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  the 
respecting  orphan  drugs,  and  for 
I  urposes. 
n  April  20,  1988: 

les.  527.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

of  April  17.  1988,  through  April  24. 

■Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

April  22,  1988: 

1207.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 

Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 

of    drugs    produced    in    the 

States,  to  place  restrictions  on  the 

of  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain 

of   drugs   by    hospitals   and   other 

care  entities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

April  25,  1988: 

Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 

iqentical    plaques    initiated    by    Sami 

created  by  Margareta  Hennix  and 

Bizzini,  and  depicting  the  Calmare 

the   ship   that   brought   the   first 

settlers  to  North  America,  as  signif- 

.  irmbols  of  the  "Year  of  New  Sweden": 

pioviding  for  the  placement  of  one  of 

qiaques  at  Port  Christina  in  the  State 

and 

1900.  An  act  to  amend  the  Child 

Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  the 

fVbuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 

Reform   Act   of    1978,    and   the 

Violence   Prevention   and  Services 
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Del  iware: 


BEST  WISHES  TO  HON.  FLOYD 
SPENCE  FOR  A  SPEEDY  RE- 
COVERY 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague,  Floyd  Spence  of  South 
Carolina,  received  a  double  lung  trans- 
plant Friday  night  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  Medical  Center  in  Jackson. 
The  operation  took  aroimd  6  hours 
and  was  performed  by  a  university 
medical  team  doing  its  fourth  limg 
transplant. 

I  visited  F^oyd  briefly  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  intensive  care  unit.  He 
nodded  to  me  when  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  tell  his  colleagues  how  well  he 
was  doing.  He  is  listed  in  critical,  but 
stable,  condition. 

His  new  lungs  are  those  of  an  18- 
year-old  from  Texas,  whose  family 
made  the  decision  to  donate  the  lungs 
after  the  teenager  was  killed  in  a  mo- 
torcycle accident.  The  family  of  this 
Texas  teenager  has  given  our  col- 
league the  opportunity  to  survive  and 
live  a  normal  life. 

Floyd's  four  sons  and  his  fiancee  are 
with  him  in  Jackson.  I  know  you  all 
want  to  join  with  me  in  sending  best 
wishes  and  our  prayers  to  Floyd  for  a 
speedy  recovery. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3932.  An  act  to  amend  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  a 
more  orderly  transfer  of  executive  power  in 
connection  with  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office  of  a  President. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1220.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  education,  information, 
risk  reduction,  training,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, care,  and  research  concerning  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  9033(c)(lKC)  of 
Public  Law  100-203,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
appoints  Dr.  Emil  McKee  Sunley  of 
Maryland,  to  the  Commission  on  Rail- 
road Retirement  Reform. 


TERMINATION  OF  APPOINT- 
MENT AND  APPOINTMENT  TO 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  reconunen- 
dation  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
Chair  terminates  his  appointment  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey  A.  Flatten  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance. Pursuant  to  section  407  of 
Public  Law  99-493  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  minority  leader,  the 
Chair  appoints  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Biklen 
of  Pittsford,  NY,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


THE  POLITICAL  SUBVERSION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
OFFICE 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revela- 
tions about  the  political  subversion  of 
the  supposedly  nonpartisan  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  have  not  yet  fin- 
ished. This  House  will  be  treated  to 
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additional  shocking  information  short- 
ly. 

In  the  meantime,  this  House  should 
appoint  a  commission  to  look  into  the 
cooking  of  figures  by  this  supposedly 
objective  research  arm. 

It  has  already  been  established  that 
the  CBO  acceded  to  a  demand  to  sup- 
press important  information  relevant 
to  the  minimum  wage  debate. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  assume 
that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
were  shocked  and  outraged  to  discover 
that  powerful  figures  in  this  House 
would  attempt  to  hide  the  CBO's  con- 
clusion that  the  Labor  Committee's 
minimum  wage  bill  could  throw 
500,000  low-skilled  workers  out  of 
their  jobs. 

It  is  time  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
look  into  this  matter.  May  I  suggest 
that  this  commission  be  cochaired  by 
Lane  Kirkland  and  J.  Peter  Grace? 

I  fear  that  with  every  rock  turned 
over  by  such  a  commission,  numerous 
odd  creatures  would  be  revealed.  But 
the  sooner  the  work  is  begun,  the 
sooner  the  situation  will  be  cleaned  up 
at  the  CBO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  armounces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1988. 


GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

PERSONNEL  AMENDMENTS 

ACT  OF  1988 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4318)  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  personnel  systems 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4318 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "General  Ac- 
counting Office  Personnel  Amendments  Act 
of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  REFERENCES. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I— PERSONNEL  APPEALS  BOARD 
SEC.  101.  MEMBERS. 

(a)  3  Years  of  Experience  in  Adjudica- 
tion OR  Arbitration  Not  a  Prerequisite.— 
Section  751(a)  is  amended  by  striking  para- 


graph (1)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3),  respectively. 

(b)  Candidates  Recommended  Need  Only 
Be  Considered.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
751(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  after  considering  any  candidates  who 
are  recommended  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  requires)  by  orga- 
nizations composed  primarily  of  individuals 
experienced  in  adjudicating  or  arbitrating 
personnel  matters;  and". 

(c)  Terms  or  Office.— Section  751(c)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the"; 

(2)  by  striking  "3"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "5":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)(A)  The  term  of  a  member  serving  on 

the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Personnel  Amendments 
Act  of  1988  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(i)  Of  the  2  members  appointed  in  1985. 
the  term  of  1  such  member  shall  be  5  years, 
and  the  term  of  the  other  such  member 
shall  be  6  years. 

"(ii)  Of  the  2  members  appointed  in  1986, 
the  term  of  1  such  member  shall  be  6  yeau^, 
and  the  term  of  the  other  such  member 
shall  be  7  years. 

"(iii)  The  term  of  the  member  appointed 
in  1987  shall  be  7  years. 

"(B)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  determine— 

"(i)  with  respect  to  the  members  under 
subparagraph  (A)(i),  which  will  have  a  term 
of  5  years  and  which  will  have  a  term  of  6 
years;  and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  the  members  under 
subparagraph  (A)(ii),  which  will  have  a 
term  of  6  years  and  which  will  have  a  term 
of  7  years. 

"(C)  A  term  established  for  a  member 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  measured— 

"(i)  from  the  date  on  which  the  member 
was  originally  appointed:  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  member  serving  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  a  term,  from  the 
appointment  date  of  the  individual  who  was 
originally  appointed  to  serve  for  such 
term.". 

SEC.  102.  PAY  RATES. 

(a)  General  Counsel.- The  second  sen- 
tence of  section  752(b)(2)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  rate  of  basic  pay  of 
the  General  Counsel  may  be  not  more  than 
the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule.". 

<b)  Members.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 751(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"While  carrying  out  a  member's  duties  (in- 
cluding travel),  a  member  who  is  not  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  basic  pay  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  daily  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.". 

SEC.  103.  judicial  REVIEW. 

(a)  Jurisdiction  of  Courts.— Section  755 
is  amended  by  striking  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  or  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
petitioner  resides."  and  inserting  "Federal 
Circuit.". 

(b)  Attorney's  Fees  in  Discrimination 
Cases.— Section  755  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
the  beginning  c  f  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowinr 


"(b)  If  an  officer,  employee,  or  applicant 
for  employment  is  the  prevailing  party  in  a 
proceeding  under  this  section,  and  the  deci- 
sion is  based  on  a  finding  of  discrimination 
prohibited  under  section  732(f)  of  this  title, 
attorney's  fees  may  be  allowed  by  the  court 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  prescribed 
under  section  706(k)  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.". 

(c)  Applicability.— Nothing  in  any  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  an  appeal  pending  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— RETIREMENT  AND  ANNUITIES 

SEC.    201.    ELIGIBILITY    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    RE- 
TIREMENT. 

Section  703(e>(l)  is  amended  by  striking 
"retires  on  becoming  70  years  of  age."  and 
inserting  "may  retire  after  becoming  70 
years  of  age  and  completing  10  years  of 
service  as  Comptroller  General  or  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  (as  the  case  may  be).". 

SEC.  202.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Dependent  (Dhild.— Section  771(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  "; 
or",  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  between  18  and  22  years  of  age  and  is 
a  student  regularly  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  or  training  in  residence  in  a 
high  school,  trade  school,  technical  or  voca- 
tional institute,  junior  college,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  comparable  recognized  education- 
al institution.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, a  child  whose  22nd  birthday  occurs 
before  July  1  or  after  August  31  of  a  calen- 
dar year,  and  while  such  child  is  regularly 
pursuing  such  a  course  of  study  or  training, 
is  deemed  to  have  become  22  years  of  age  on 
the  first  day  of  July  after  that  birthday.  A 
child  who  is  a  student  is  deemed  not  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  student  during  an  interim 
period  between  school  years  if  the  interim 
[>eriod  is  not  more  than  5  months  and  if 
such  child  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  such  child  has  a  bona  fide  inten- 
tion of  continuing  in  the  same  or  a  different 
school  during  the  school  semester  (or  other 
period  into  which  the  school  year  is  divided) 
immediately  after  the  interim  period.". 

(b)  Surviving  Spouse.— Section  771(2)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "2 
years"  and  inserting  "1  year";  said 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting 
"before  age  55  "  after  "remarried". 

SEC.   203.   ANNUITY   OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL. 

Section  772  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "'is  retired 
for  age  under  section  703(e)(1)  of  this  title 
after  serving  at  least  10  years"  and  inserting 
"retires  under  section  703(e)(1)  of  this 
title";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  "subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5  remains  sub- 
ject to  subchapter  HI"  and  inserting  "sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  or  chapter  84  of 
title  5  remains  subject  to  such  subchapter 
III  or  such  chapter  84  (as  the  case  may  be)". 

SEC  204.  ELECTION  OF  SURVIVOR  BENEFrTS. 

Section  773  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  inserting  ""5 
percent  of  the"  before  "annuity"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(C),  by  striking 
""4.5"  and  inserting  ""3";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c>  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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"(d)  The  reduction  in  the  Comptroller 
Genera's  annuity  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
for  th !  purpose  of  providing  survivor  bene- 
fits sh  Ul  be  terminated  for  each  full  month 
after  t  tie  death  of  the  spouse. ". 

SEC.  20! .  SURVIVOR  .ANNUITIES. 

Sect  on  774  is  amended— 

(1)  i  I  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "5  years 
each    jlace   it   appears   and   inserting   "IS 
month  s"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  by  amending  para- 
graph (2)  and  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  by  a  spouse  and  a  dependent  child, 
the  su  rviving  spouse  shall  receive  an  imme- 
diate annuity  computed  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  and  each  dependent  child 
shall  1  eceive  an  immediate  annuity  equal  to 
the  sn  aller  of— 

"(A)  10  percent  of  the  average  annual  pay 
compited  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
sectioi  V,  or 

•(B)  20  percent  of  the  average  annual  pay 
compited  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
sectioi  I,  divided  by  the  number  of  dependent 
childr  m;  or 

"(3)  only  by  a  dependent  child,  each  de- 
pendent child  shall  receive  an  Immediate 
annul  y  equal  to  the  smaller  of— 

"(A:  the  annuity  a  surviving  spouse  would 
be  en(  Itled  to  receive  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  divided  by  the  number  of  de- 
pende  tit  children; 

"(B  20  percent  of  the  average  annual  pay 
computed  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 

sectio  i;  or 

•'(C  40  percent  of  the  average  annual  pay 
computed  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
sectio  1,  divided  by  the  number  of  dependent 
chUdien.";  ,  .        ,  „^„ 

(3)  n  subsection  (dKl),  by  stnkuig  1.25 
and  li  serting  "1.5";  and 

(4)  i  n  subsection  (e),  by  amending  the  first 
senteuce  to  read  as  follows:  "A  surviving 
spous  ;'s  annuity  may  not  be  more  than  50 
perce  it  nor  less  than  25  percent  of  the  aver- 
age a  inual  pay  computed  under  subsection 
(dXl)  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  2(  6.  PAYMENT  OF  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS. 

Sec  ion  776(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  n  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "before 
age  5  i"  after  "remarries";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "age," 
and  i  iserting  "age  (unless  the  child  is  then 
a  stulent  as  described  in  section  771(1)(C) 
of  th;  5  title),". 

SEC.  2  (7.  ANNUITY  INCREASES. 

Sec  ;ion  777  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  771  Annuity  increases 

"(a  An  annuity  payable  under  this  sub- 
chap  er  shall  be  increased  at  the  same  time 
that,  and  by  the  same  percent  as  the  per- 
centtge  by  which,  annuities  are  increased 
unde  •  section  8340(b)  of  title  5. 

"(h  •  An  annuity  imder  section  772  of  this 
title  nay  not  be  more  than  the  basic  pay  of 
the  Comptroller  General.  A  surviving 
spoue's  annuity  may  be  increased  under 
this  ( ection  without  regard  to  any  limitation 
set  fi  rth  in  section  774(e)  of  this  title.". 

SEC.  1  M.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Th »  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
be  etfective  after  the  end  of  the  60-day 
peric  d  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tl  is  Act,  except  that  an  individual  who. 
as  ol  such  date  of  enactment,  is  receiving  an 
annt  ity  under  subchapter  V  of  chapter  7  of 
tiUe  31,  United  States  Code,  as  a  retired 
jtroller  General  (and  the  spouse  and 
dependent  children  of  such  individual 
may  survive  such  individual)  shall 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
^_^ter,  as  in  effect  immediately  before 
sucri  date,  if  the  retired  Comptroller  Gener- 
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al  makes  an  election  under  this  section.  An 
election  under  this  section  shall  be  ineffec- 
tive unless  it  is  be  made  in  writing  and  re- 
ceived by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  before  the  end  of  the 
60-day  period  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sditcncc 

TITLE  IIl-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  PREVAILING  RATE  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  5349(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  General 
Accounting  Office,"  after  "the  Government 
I»rinting  Office,". 

SEC.  302.  MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS  PAY- 
ABLE AT  GS-I8. 

Section  732(c)(4)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "119"  and  inserting  "129"; 

(2)  by  striking  "the  highest  rate  for  GS- 
18,"  and  inserting  "the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule,". 

SEC.  303.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

Section  732(c)(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
"in  section  733(a)(3)(B)  of  this  title,"  and  in- 
serting "under  section  733(a)(3)(b)  of  this 
title  or  section  5349(a)  of  title  5,". 

The  SPKAKER   pro  tempore   (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.     OILMAN.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  Will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4318,  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  Personnel  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1988,  makes  a  few  needed 
changes  in  the  personnel  system  cover- 
ing employees  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Most  of  these  changes  are 
minor  and  technical  corrections  to  the 
1980  General  Accounting  Office  Per- 
sonnel Act. 

There  are  three  titles  in  H.R.  4318. 
The  first  deals  with  the  Personnel  Ap- 
peals Board,  which  was  established  in 
1980  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Personnel  Act.  The  Board  hears  and 
decides  on  a  broad  range  of  employee 
grievances  which,  in  the  executive 
branch,  would  be  heard  by  agencies 
such  as  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  and  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  H.R.  4318  ex- 
pands the  universe  from  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  be  appointed 
and  extends  the  term  of  office  of 
members  of  Board  from  3  years  to  5.  It 
also  adjusts  the  maximtun  rate  of  pay 
for  the  general  counsel  to  the  Board 
from  GS-15  to  GS-16. 

The  second  title  amends  the  retire- 
ment annuities  and  survivor  benefits 


for  the  Comptroller  General  and 
Deputy  Comptroller  General  to  keep 
them  in  line  with  the  benefits  provid- 
ed to  Federal  judges.  Briefly  stated, 
the  bill  provides  slightly  better  survi- 
vor annuities  but  requires  a  slightly 
larger  reduction  in  the  annuity  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  pay  for  them. 
The  same  improvements  were  passed 
for  Federal  judges  last  Congress. 

The  third  title  corrects  a  couple  of 
references  in  the  law.  Also,  section  302 
increases  the  allocation  of  senior  ex- 
ecutives in  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  from  119  to  129. 

This  bill  was  jointly  requested  by 
GAO  management  and  the  Personnel 
Appeals  Board.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  could  find  no  opposition 
by  any  employees  in  GAO  to  the 
changes.  The  bill  was  jointly  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  Chairman  Brooks  to  the 
Speaker  on  this  issue  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  4318. 

D  1210 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Brooks  the  Speaker  on  this 
issue,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 
Washington.  DC,  May  5,  19S8. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  reported  the  bill,  H.R.  4318.  a 
bill  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
personnel  systems  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  This  bill  was  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  Government  Operations. 

The  matter  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations is  Title  II— Retirement  and  Annu- 
ities. This  provision  makes  changes  in  the 
retirement  coverage  for  the  Comptroller 
General  and  Deputy  Comptroller  General 
and  their  dependents  and  survivors.  If  this 
bill  were  enacted,  retirement  and  annuity 
benefits  for  the  Comptroller  General  will  be 
patterned  along  the  lines  of  benefits  avail- 
able to  judges.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate procedure  for  dealing  with  the 
Comptroller  General's  retirement  program 
since  he  is  appointed  for  a  15-year  term  and 
is  not  eligible  for  reappointment. 

1  have  reviewed  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  have  no  objection  to  its  being  brought 
before  the  House  for  its  early  consideration, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  not  yet  acted 
upon  it.  My  agreement  to  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  does  not  constitute  a  waiver  of 
the  Committee's  jurisdiction  over  matters 
pertaining  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

This   procedure   is   concurred   in   by   our 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Mr.  Horton. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chair- 
woman of  the  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee, Mrs.  Schroeder,  for  develop- 
ing this  legislation.  H.R.  4318  makes 
long  overdue  changes  in  the  operation 
of  the  GAO  Personnel  Appeal  Board, 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  retire- 
ment system,  and  in  other  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  GAO  personnel. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4318, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL    BUREAU    OF    INVESTI- 
GATION AND   DRUG   ENFORCE- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION 
SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4083)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of   Investigation   and   Drug   Enforce- 
ment Administration  Senior  Executive 
Service,   and   for  other  purposes;   as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  31   of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"SUBCHAPTER        HI— THE        FEDERAL 
BUREAU    OF    INVESTIGATION    AND 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION SENIOR  EXECXrriVE  SERVICE 
"§3151.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regula- 
tion establish  a  personnel  system  for  senior 
personnel  within  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice (hereinafter  in  this  subchapter  referred 
to  as  the  'FBI-DEA  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice"). The  regulations  establishing  the  FBI- 
DEA  Senior  Executive  Service  shall— 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  3131  for  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice' 

"(2)  provide  that  positions  in  the  FBI- 
DEA  Senior  Executive  Service  meet  require- 


ments that  are  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3132(a)(2); 

"(3)  provide  rates  of  pay  for  the  FBI-DEA 
Senior  Executive  Service  that  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  or  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  established  for 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  under  section 
5382  and  that  are  adjusted  at  the  same  time 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  the  Senior  Executive  Service  are  adjust- 
ed; 

"(4)  provide  a  performance  appraisal 
system  for  the  FBI-DEA  Senior  Executive 
Service  that  conforms  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  43; 

"(5)  provide  for— 

'(A)  removal  consistent  with  section  3592; 

"(B)  reduction-ln-force  procedures  consist- 
ent with  section  3595(a),  together  with 
measures  to  ensure  that  a  member  of  the 
FBI-DEA  Senior  Executive  Service  may  not 
be  removed  due  to  a  reduction  in  force 
unless  reasonable  efforts  to  place  such 
member  in  another  such  position  are  first 
taken; 

"(C)  procedures  in  accordance  with  which 
any  furlough  affecting  the  FBI-DEA  Senior 
Executive  Service  shall  be  carried  out;  and 

"(D)  removal  or  suspension  consistent 
with  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
7543  (except  that  any  hearing  or  appeal  to 
which  a  member  of  the  FBI-DEA  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  is  entitled  shall  be  held  or 
decided  pursuant  to  procedures  established 
by  regulations  of  the  Attorney  General); 

(6)  permit  the  payment  of  performance 
awards  to  members  of  the  FBI-DEA  Senior 
Executive  Service  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions applicable  to  performance  awards 
under  section  5384;  and 

"'(7)  provide  that  members  of  the  FBI- 
DEA  Senior  Executive  Service  may  be 
granted  sabbatical  leaves  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3396(c). 

'"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Attorney  General  may— 

"•(A)  make  applicable  to  the  FBI-DEA 
Senior  Executive  Service  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  applicable  to  applicants 
for  or  members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service;  and 

"(B)  appoint,  promote,  and  assign  individ- 
uals to  positions  established  within  the  F^I- 
DEA  Senior  Executive  Service  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  govern- 
ing appointments  and  other  personnel  ac- 
tions in  the  competitive  service. 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  an  individual  may  not 
be  selected  for  the  FBI-DEA  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  unless  such  individual  is  a 
career  employee  in  the  civil  service. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A), 
"career  employee  in  the  civil  service"  shall 
have  such  meaning  as  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  by  regula- 
tion prescribes. 

"■(c)  The  President,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Attorney  General,  may 
award  ranks  to  members  of  the  FBI-DEA 
Senior  Executive  Service  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  4507. 

'"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
detail  or  assign  any  member  of  the  FBI- 
DEA  Senior  Executive  Service  to  serve  in  a 
position  outside  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation or  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (as  the  case  may  be)  in  which 
the  member's  expertise  and  experience  may 
be  of  benefit  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation or  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (as  the  case  may  be)  or  another 


Government  agency.  Any  such  member 
shall  not  by  reason  of  such  detail  or  assign- 
ment lose  any  entitlement  or  status  associ- 
ated with  membership  in  the  FBI-DEA 
Senior  Executive  Service. 

"(e)  The  Attorney  General  shall  each  year 
submit  to  Congress,  at  the  time  the  budget 
is  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  report  on 
the  FBI-DEA  Senior  Executive  Service.  The 
report  shall  include,  in  the  aggregate  and  by 
agency— 

"(1)  the  number  of  FBI-DEA  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  positions  established  as  of  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

'"(2)  the  number  of  individuals  being  paid 
at  each  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the  f^I-DEA 
Senior  Executive  Service  as  of  the  end  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"'(3)  the  number,  distribution,  and  amount 
of  awards  paid  to  members  of  the  FBI-DEA 
Senior  Executive  Service  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year;  and 

"(4)  the  number  of  individuals  removed 
from  the  FBI-DEA  Senior  Executive  Service 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year— 

'"(A)  for  less  than  fully  successful  per- 
formance; 

'"(B)  due  to  a  reduction  in  force;  or 

"(C)  for  any  other  reason. 

"§  3152.  Limitation  on  pay 

""Nothing  in  this  subchapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  allow  the  aggregate  amount  p>ay- 
able  to  a  member  of  the  FBI-DEIA  Senior 
Executive  Service  under  this  sut>chapter 
during  any  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  aimual 
rate  payable  for  positions  at  level  I  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  effect  at  the  end  of 
such  year.  This  section  shall  be  applied  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  5383(b).". 

(b)  Chapter  Analysis.- The  analysis  for 
chapter  31  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— THE  FEDEStAL 
BUREAU  OP  INVESTIGATION  AND 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 

"Sec. 

"3151.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  Drug  E^nforcement  Admin- 
istration Senior  Executive 
Service. 

"3152.  Limitation  on  pay.". 

SEC    2.    TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMING    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Section  2108(3)  of  title  S,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  matter  following 
subparagraph  (G)  by  inserting  ""the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Drug  E^nforce- 
ment  Administration  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice," after  "the  Senior  Cryptologic  Elxecu- 
tive  Service,". 

(b)  Section  3109(c)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  Senior  Executive 
Service"  after  "Service". 

(c)  Section  3132(a)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1KB),  by  inserting  "the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,"  after 
""the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  adding  ""or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (i); 

(B)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ii);  and 

(C)  by  striking  clause  (ill). 

(d)  Section  3321(c)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ""Service."  and 
inserting  "Service  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
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Chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and     Drug     Enforcement     Administration 
Senior  Executive  Service.". 

(1)  Section  8336(h)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration Senior  Executive  Service  who 
is  removed  from  such  service  for  less  than 
fully  successful  executive  performance  after 
completing  25  years  of  service  or  after  be- 
coming 50  years  of  age  and  completing  20 
years  of  service  is  entitled  to  an  annuity.". 

(m)  Section  8414(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration Senior  Executive  Service  who 
is  removed  from  such  service  for  less  than 
fully  successful  executive  performance  after 
completing  25  years  of  service  or  after  be- 
coming 50  years  of  age  and  completing  20 
years  of  service  is  entitled  to  an  annuity.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  Will  be  rccognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GIL^4AN]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 

der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4083.  which  was 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Don  Edwards,  establishes  a 
Senior  Executive  Service  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  [FBI] 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration [DEAL  The  bill  was  requested 
by  the  administration. 

The  Senior  Executive  Service  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  is  modeled  after  the 
Oovernment-wide  SES  established  in 
1978  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  Government-wide 
SES,  as  well  as  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  established  under  H.R.  4083,  is 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Oovernment  management 
by  providing  agencies  managers  with 
greater  flexibility  in  utilizing  top  ex- 
ecutives and  by  providing  better  pay 
and  benefits  for  those  top  executives. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act,  separate,  independent 
Senior  Executive  Services  have  been 
created  by  statute  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  These  agencies,  like  the  FBI 
and  DEA,  were  specifically  excluded 
from  coverage  by  the  1978  law  because 
of  the  special  nature  of  their  missions. 
H.R.  4083  brings  the  FBI  and  DEA  in 


line  with  these  agencies  by  creating  a 
separate  Senior  Executive  Service  for 
them. 

The  FBI  and  DEA  have  had  increas- 
ing problems  in  retaining  executives. 
Early  retirement  or  a  private  sector 
job  look  better  to  some  individuals 
than  an  assigrmient  to  an  expensive 
area  like  Washington  or  New  York. 
Creating  a  Senior  Executive  Service 
for  these  agencies  will  not  solve  the  re- 
tention problem,  but  it  will  make  it 
easier  for  these  agencies  to  keep  top 
employees.  The  financial  advantages 
of  being  in  the  SES  include  unlimited 
accumulation  of  annual  leave,  higher 
base  pay  rates,  and  performance 
awards. 

H.R.  4083  is  the  product  of  biparti- 
san effort.  The  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  unanimously 
reported  the  bill  April  27,  1988.  It  has 
been  a  10-year  wait  for  executives  at 
the  FBI  and  DEA.  I  urge  adoption  of 
H.R.  4083. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder]  for  crafting  this  im- 
portauit  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978  established  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  [SES]  for  top  managers  in 
most  executive  agencies,  but  specifical- 
ly excluded  managers  in  certain  agen- 
cies, including  the  FBI  and  DEA. 
These  agencies  were  excluded  from 
the  Governmentwide  SES  due  to  the 
special  nature  of  their  missions.  Since 
that  time,  separate,  independent 
senioi  executive  services  have  bean 
created  by  statute  for  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  created  its  own  SES  by 
regulation.  H.R.  4083  provides  a  simi- 
lar deserving  SES  for  the  FBI  and  for 
the  DEA. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4083,  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion Senior  Executive  Service.  I  commend  the 
diligence  of  the  gentlewoman  from  (Colorado, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
us. 

When  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978, 
Public  Law  95-454,  was  passed,  which  estab- 
lished a  Governmentwide  Senior  Executive 
Service,  the  FBI  and  DEA  were  excluded  be- 
cause of  security  considerations.  The  purpose 
of  H.R.  4083,  is  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  and  independent  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  [SES]  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, not  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  Senior  Executive  Service  for  the  FBI 
and  the  DEA  Is  an  administration  proposal 


which  is  supported  by  the  two  agencies  in- 
volved. H.R.  4083  would  provide  the  DEA  with 
comparability  in  pay  and  benefits  with  senior 
managers  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  FBI  and  the  DEA,  it  is  not 
appropriate  that  all  of  the  traditional  rules  ap- 
plied to  the  Senior  Executive  Service  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  apply  to  the  FBI  and  DEA.  There 
is  precedent  for  creation  of  a  separate  inde- 
pendent Senior  Executive  Service  for  special- 
ized agencies.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act,  separate  independent 
Senior  Executive  Services  have  been  created 
by  statute  for  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  established  its  own 
SES  by  regulation. 

According  to  House  Report  100-608,  which 
accompanies  H.R.  4083,  "The  FBI  and  DEA 
want  their  top  employees  to  gain  the  financial 
advantages  of  the  SES,  including  unlimited  ac- 
cumulation of  annual  leave,  higher  base  pay 
rates,  and  performance  awards.  Erosion  of 
pay  and  increased  living  costs  in  many  areas 
have  made  it  necessary  to  provide  the  higher 
SES  benefit  levels  to  retain  executive  level 
personnel  within  the  FBI  and  DEA." 

In  recognition  of  the  special  need  for  confi- 
dentiality surrounding  the  work  of  the  FBI  and 
DEA,  under  H.R.  4083  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  is  not  authorized  to  review  the 
performance  appraisal  system  established  for 
the  FBI-DEA  Senior  Executive  Service.  Unlike 
for  the  Senior  Executive  Service  of  most  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  performance 
review  boards  for  the  FBI-DEA  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  would  not  have  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

House  Report  100-608  states: 

H.R.  4083  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  establish  a  personnel  system  for 
senior  personnel  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  Senior  Executive 
Service.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  for  the  SES  that  are 
consistent  with  the  governmentwide  Senior 
Executive  Service  in  matters  of  pay,  per- 
formance appraisal,  removal,  reduction  in 
force,  payment  of  performance  awards,  and 
sabbatical  leave.  The  Attorney  Generals 
functions  include  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions, allocation  of  SES  positions,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  individuals  to  receive  rank 
awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  a  FBI-DEA 
SES  is  in  no  way  intended  to  provide  greater 
integratkjn  between  the  two  agencies  than 
exists  now.  Unlike  the  governmentwide  SES, 
which  permits  a  limited  number  of  noncareer 
senior  executives,  this  bill  does  not  permit  any 
noncareer  senior  executives  in  the  FBI-DEA 
senior  executive  service.  Current  law  allows 
for  the  accumulation  of  240  hours  of  annual 
leave  with  some  restoration  permitted  under 
limited  conditions.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  FBI  and  DEA  executives 
frequently  cannot  take  the  leave  they  are  enti- 
tled to.  H.R.  4083  vrould  permit  senior  execu- 
tives in   the   DEA  and   FBI   to   accumulate 


annual  leave  without  limit,  as  can  senior  ex- 
ecutives of  other  agencies. 

In  brief  H.R.  4083  simply  provkJes  parity  for 
senior  executives  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion in  terms  of  pay  and  benefits  with  senior 
executives  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
legislation  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4083, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PAY  FOR  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3896)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  po- 
sition of  the  Director  of  the  Census 
Bureau  to  level  IV  from  level  V  in  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  3896,  a  bill  to  upgrade  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Census  Bureau  Director 
from  executive  level  V  to  executive 
level  rv.  The  bill  was  introduced  on 
February  3,  1988,  by  Representative 
Mervyn  Dymally,  of  California,  and  is 
supported  by  the  administration.  The 
bill  was  ordered  reported  by  voice  vote 


of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

As  we  all  are  aware,  the  Census 
Bureau  provides  the  statistics  which 
enable  us  to  anticipate  and  plan  for 
demographic  and  economic  changes. 
Decennial,  economic,  and  agriculture 
census  data  collected  by  the  Census 
Bureau  is  crucial  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  both  public 
and  private  sector  programs.  Agencies 
of  Government  ranging  from  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  to  Health  and 
Human  Services,  from  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  rely  on  the 
Census  Bureau  to  perform  key  statisti- 
cal surveys,  analyses,  and  training. 

The  current  pay  level  of  the  Census 
Bureau  Director  was  set  in  the  I960's 
and  does  not  reflect  the  extensive  role 
the  Bureau  now  plays  in  our  national 
activities.  Although  the  Census 
Bureau  Director  is  currently  a  level  V 
position,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Di- 
rector suggest  that  the  position  is 
comparable  to  Commerce  Department 
level  IV  positions. 

H.R.  3896,  which  is  based  on  a  legis- 
lative proposal  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  corrects  this  situ- 
ation by  raising  the  pay  level  of  the 
Census  Bureau  Director  to  executive 
level  rv.  The  accompanying  salary  in- 
crease, from  $72,500  to  $77,500.  will  be 
absorbed  within  the  Census  Bureau's 
budget  and  will  not  require  an  addi- 
tional appropriation. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  properly  recognize  the  dedication 
and  hard  work  of  the  Census  Bureau 
Director.  The  Director  must  be  of  the 
highest  quality  if  we  are  to  ensure  the 
integrity  of  statistics  used  throughout 
the  Nation.  H.R.  3896  will  help  to 
maintain  the  exemplary  professional- 
ism which  now  characterizes  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  this 
need  and  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
3896. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dtmaixy] 
for  taking  the  initiative  to  introduce 
this  bill. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  been  taking 
on  more  and  more  responsibility  and 
yet  the  Director  has  not  been  appro- 
priately compensated. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Federal 
pay  and  benefits  are  25  percent  behind 
the  private  sector.  Accordingly,  this 
legislation  appropriately  addresses 
this  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor 
of  H.R.  3896,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi,  in  his  capacity  as  Chair  of  tf>e  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  for  his  assist- 
ar>ce  in  moving  this  bill  so  quk:kly. 
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3896   would   amend   title   5,    United 
( kxle,  to  change  the  position  of  the  Di- 
the  Census  Bureau  to  level  IV  from 
.,  the  Executive  Schedule. 
( f esent  executive  level  position  of  the 
Bureau  Director,  who  is  appointed  by 
Hit  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
I,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  re- 
,„js  and   authority  exercised  within 
tiehalf  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
yi  that  official.  It  was  set  in  the  early 
jefore  legislation  expanded  the  activi- 
roles  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
work   of  the  Census   Bureau   in  the 
includes  the  decennial  census— the 
peacetime  activity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
1— and  the  agricultural  and  economic 
Data   collected   from   these   cen- 
,  used  in  public  and  private  planning, 
such  matters  as  tax  policy  and  social 
Additionally,  many  Federal  agencies 
the  Census  Bureau  for  key  statistical 
analyses,  and  training, 
ole  of  the  Bureau,  however,  is  not  re- 
„  in  the  level  now  accorded  the  position 
C  irector.  A  comparative  analysis  of  func- 
id  responsibilities  at  the  various  levels 
Executive  Schedule  found  in  the  De- 
of  Commerce  and  its  level  IV  posi- 
s  jggests  that  the  Census  Bureau  Direc- 
'( sponsibilities  are  comparable  to  those 
Commerce  Department  level  IV  posi- 
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Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  urge  that 
rtion  of  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
be  raised  from  a  level  V  to  a  level  IV 
Executive  Schedule. 
OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
has  no  requests  for  time,  and  I 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
;he  balance  of  my  time. 
SPEAKER  pro   tempore.  The 
,_on  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
g  entlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
RjEDER]   that  the  House  suspend 
lilies  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3896. 
question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
lules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
lassed. 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
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;.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
Jill  (H.R.  3987)  to  desigmate  the 
Post  Office  Building  located  at 
West    Chestnut    Expressway    in 
Sprihgfield,  MO,  as  the  "Gene  Taylor 
Post  Office  Building." 
Thfc  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3987 


it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tatives    of   the    UniUd    States  ^ef~ 
.  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
.  SUtes  Post  Office  Building  located 
West  Chestnut  Expressway  in  Spring- 
Missouri,  is  hereby  designated  as  the 
Taylor  Post  Office  Building".  Any 
..ce  to  such  building  in  a  law.  rule, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
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the  United  States  shaU  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office 
Building". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  SCHROEDER]  wiU  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 

der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  3987,  the 
Gene  Taylor  Post  Office  bill.  My  good 
friend  from  Missouri  has  represented 
his  Ozark  constituency  for  the  last  16 
years;  and  although  we  may  have  been 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  on 
different  issues,  partisan  rancor  has 
never  been  a  part  of  Gene's  political 
demeanor. 

Gene  presently  serves  as  the  rankmg 
minority  member  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  his  legislative  skills  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  and  mem- 
bers from  his  home  State  of  Missouri 
have  cosponsored  the  legislation 
before  us. 

Gene,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  has  played  a  pivotal  role 
in  crafting  and  developing  legislation 
improving  the  working  conditions  and 
benefits  on  the  Nation's  postal  and 
Federal  work  forces.  It  was  Gene's  in- 
genuity and  creativity  which  led  to  the 
bipartisan  support  in  passage  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  and  the  Hatch  Act  reform  bill. 
In  overseeing  the  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service,  Gene  has  been  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  integrity  of 
the  postal  system. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  admiration 
for  Congressman  Taylor  and  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  fulfilling 
future.  But  I  don't  call  his  departure 
from  the  Congress  a  retirement. 

He  will  have  his  hands  full  running 
his  farm  back  in  his  hometown  of  Sar- 
coxie.  MO.  I  wish  him  nothing  but  the 
niest  bf  luck. 

Mr.  (OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.  / 

Mr  Sfaeaker.  H.R.  3987  designates  a 
postal  facility  in  Springfield,  MO.  as 
the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office  Build- 
ing." Jt  is  designated  to  honor  a  re- 
spected colleague  and  valued  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Taylor]  who  is  retiring  from  this  body 
after  16  years  of  distinguished  service. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Gene  Taylor  has  given  real 
meaning  to  the  term  "bipartisanship" 


in  the  development  of  meaningful  leg- 
islation. Congressman  Taylor,  along 
with  another  of  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
William  Clay,  were  the  key  players  in 
putting  together  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, circa  1987,  better  known  as 
Hatch  Act  reform.  Because  of  their 
herculean  efforts,  the  measure  won 
approval  in  this  body  with  more  than 
300  affirmative  votes.  Mr.  Taylor  also 
played  an  important  role  in  crafting 
legislation  creating  a  new  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  are  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill  as  are  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congressman  Taylor's  home- 
state  Missouri  delegation. 

The  facility  in  Springfield  which  the 
committee  has  chosen  to  bear  Con- 
gressman Taylor's  name,  features  ad- 
vanced technological  mechanisms  for 
processing  mail.  It  is  appropriate  that 
such  a  facility  be  associated  with  a 
man  who  always  was  in  a  lead  role  on 
meaningful  legislation. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3987,  to  designate  a  U.S.  Post  Office 
Building  in  Springfield,  MO,  as  the  Gene 
Taylor  Post  Office  Building. 

Gene  Taylor  has  served  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  for  16  years.  As  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  working  with  Gene.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion, I  know  he  will  be  missed  in  the  Halls  of 
this  hallowed  institution. 

Through  Gene  Taylor's  diligence  and  hard 
work  last  year  we  were  able  to  forge  ahead 
with  H.R.  3400,  legislation  to  reform  the  anti- 
quated Hatch  Act.  he  certainly  demonstrated 
his  legislative  skills  in  leading  the  effort  on  the 
minority  side  to  make  this  bill  a  tmly  bipartisan 
one.  The  ovenwhelming  House  vote  on  H.R. 
3400  of  305  to  1 12  is  a  tribute  to  Gene's  hard 
work  and  dedication. 

I  consider  myself  privileged  to  have  served 
with  Gene  Taylor  in  the  House  and  on  the 
committee.  Enactment  of  H.R.  3987  will  be  an 
enduring  tribute  for  the  service  he  has  per- 
fonnned  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 
I  urge  support  for  H.R.  3987. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  3987,  which  designates  the 
post  office  building  located  at  500  West 
Chestnut  Expressway  in  Springfield,  MO,  as 
the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office  Building." 

If  anytxxly  deserves  to  have  his  name  on  a 
post  office,  it  is  our  colleague  Gene  Taylor, 
who  has  been  a  valued  and  diligent  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, which  I  have  the  honor  of  chairing. 

Every  single  member  of  that  committee, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill,  poignantly  attesting  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Gene  is  held  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

Over  the  years  he  has  worked  assiduously 
to  protect  both  the  Postal  Service  and  postal 


employees.  And  I  want  to  say  that  he  is  going 
to  be  greatly  missed  on  the  committee. 

As  he  retums  to  private  life  in  Missouri,  I  t>e- 
lieve  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  honor  Gene 
for  a  job  superbly  done. 

No  one  in  Congress  has  had  a  more  abiding 
commitment  to  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Postal  Service.  With  Gene  these  twin 
virtues  have  been  akin  to  religion.  And  he  bat- 
tled fiercely  over  the  years  to  protect  them. 

Without  Gene's  contributions  and  political 
skills,  we  could  not  have  passed  and  had 
signed  into  law  the  new  Federal  Employee 
Retirement  System,  which  has  become  a 
model  among  retirement  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  political  persua- 
sions are  well  known  to  this  body.  And  I  am 
certain  that  my  colleagues  understand  that 
when  I  heap  praise  on  a  Member  from  the 
other  party,  he  is  well  deserving  of  the  acco- 
lade. 

For  Gene  Taylor  I  have  very  special  warm 
feelings.  I  know  our  associates  in  this  body 
feel  the  same  way.  And  this  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  I  know  to  honor  hirr  and  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  one  res- 
ervation, I  express  my  full  and  faithful  support 
for  the  dedication  of  the  Gene  Taylor  Post 
Office  Building.  On  the  glorious,  but  saddening 
event  of  the  retirement  of  Gene  Taylor,  my 
fine  Missouri  Republican  colleague  and  notori- 
ous down-home  storyteller,  we  should  rededi- 
cate  it  "The  Gene  Taylor  Storytellin",  Hun- 
kerin"  Down,  Whittlin',  Spittin',  Legend  of  the 
Ozark  Post  Office  Building." 

Woe  unbeknownst  to  the  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  has  not  shared  in  the  legacy  of  the 
Gene  Taylor  storytelling  routine,  for  no  matter 
where  you're  sitting  when  Gene  gets  going,  it 
feels  like  you're  in  front  of  a  crackling  camp- 
fire  or  gliding  slowly  along  on  a  Mississippi  riv- 
ertxjat.  I  would  like  to  retell  one  of  them,  but 
they're  so  long  that  with  my  commitment  to 
fiscal  responsibility,  I  wouldn't  want  to  require 
the  Government  Printing  Office  to  spend  the 
extra  money  on  more  pages  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  You'll  just  have  to  take  my 
word  for  it. 

Gene  is  also  well-known  for  his  common- 
sense  quips.  Once,  when  Gene  was  asked 
why  he  had  voted  against  a  bill  officially  con- 
verting the  United  States  to  the  metric  system, 
he  said  "they're  trying  to  change  the  length  of 
an  inch."  Better  yet,  in  this  age  of  congres- 
sional micromanagement,  we  should  all  re- 
memt)er  the  eternal  ring  of  Gene's  maxim 
along  the  lines  of  "Congressmen  are  like 
cockroaches:  it  ain't  what  they  eat;  it's  what 
they  mess  up." 

With  the  well-earned  retirement  of  Gene 
Taylor,  this  body  loses  not  only  a  wealth  of 
tore,  but  a  wealth  of  inspiration.  Through  it  all. 
Gene  has  provided  the  best  combination  of 
serious  commitment  with  an  elbow  nudge  and 
a  grin  that  reminds  us  of  our  place  in  the  uni- 
verse of  governance.  In  future  sessions,  we 
must  try  to  rememtier  his  presence  and  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  following  in  his  modest,  yet 
accomplished  steps. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3987. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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JOHN  DENT  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4433)  to  designate  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in  Jeannette, 
PA,  as  the  "John  Dent  Post  Office 
Building." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4433 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  State  Post  Office  Building  in  Jen- 
nette,  Pennsylvania,  is  designated  as  the 
"John  Dent  Post  Office  Building".  Any  ref- 
erence in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  papers  of  the  United  States 
to  that  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "John  Dent  Post  Office  Build- 
ing". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4433  would  desig- 
nate the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Jeannette,  PA,  as  the  "John  Dent  Post 
Office  Building." 

John  Dent  was  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  for  20  years 
(1958-78).  He  is  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Jeannettee.  within  the  then-21st  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  represented  in  the  House. 
When  he  retired,  he  was  second  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ards. 

Among  the  landmark  bills  he  spon- 
sored and  shepherded  through  to  en- 
actment were  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1972.  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  and  the  Black  Lung  Act.  Prior  to 
his  service  in  the  House,  John  Dent 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature.  In 
total.  John  Dent  devoted  43  years  of 
his  life  to  public  service  representing 


the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4433  will  be  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  John  Dent's  life  service 
to  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
passed  a  similar  bill  during  the  98th 
Congress,  but  the  other  body  failed  to 
act  on  it. 

I  urge  support  for  H.R.  4433. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4433  which  desig- 
nates the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Jeannette.  PA,  as  the  "John  Dent  Post 
Office  Building."  It  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  former  colleague  who  was 
a  valuable  and  respected  member  of 
this  body  for  20  years. 

John  Dent  first  was  elected  in  1958, 
and  he  was  reelected  at  successive  con- 
gressional elections  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1978.  His  long,  distinguished 
career  was  highlighted  by  his  chair- 
manship of  a  labor  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee where  friend  and  foe  acknowl- 
edged his  expertise  on  labor  legisla- 
tion. It  was  John  Dent  who  estab- 
lished the  legislative  guidelines  for 
black  lung  legislation. 

This  bill  was  reported  without  dis- 
sent on.  April  27.  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  this  worthwhile 
legislation  for  your  approval. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  4433  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Building  in  Jeannette,  PA,  as  the  "John  Dent 
Post  Office  Building." 

John  Dent  was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress  for  20  years,  1958-78.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Jeannette  within  Ihe 
then-21st  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  he  represented  in  the  House.  When 
he  retired,  he  was  second  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  Sut)committee  on  Labor 
Standards. 

Among  the  landmark  bills  he  sponsored  ar>d 
shepherded  through  to  enactment  were  tf>e 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1972.  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  and  the  Black  Lung  Act.  Prior  to  his 
service  in  the  House,  John  Dent  was  a  distin- 
guished memt)er  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature.  In  total,  John  Dent  devoted  43 
years  of  his  life  to  public  servk:e  representing 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  John  Dent  in 
the  House  and  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  many  years.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
4433  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  life  of  serv- 
ice to  his  community,  his  State,  and  his  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  support  for  H.R.  4433. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
4433,  a  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Building  in  Jeannette,  PA,  as  the  John  [>ent 
Post  (^ce  Building.  This  legislation  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  great  legislator  ar>d  a  remarkatile 
human  being. 
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John  Dent  was  a  representative  of  the  "little 
people,'  the  average  working  man  and 
woman  in  America. 

When  John  retired  from  the  Congress  in 
1978,  I  ©cause  of  ill  health,  his  absence  was 
felt  imt  lediately.  He  was  preparing  to  take  to 
the  He  use  floor  legislatron  to  lift  low-wage 
workers  out  of  their  financial  morass.  The 
1977  U  w  which  provided  increases  in  the  Fed- 
eral mi  limum  wage  was  John  Dent's  appropn- 
ate  faewell  to  public  service  in  behalf  of 
Amenc  an  workers. 

Johr  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  progres- 
sive la  )or  legislation.  Another  landmark  law  is 
the  E  nployee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act— ERISA.  It  was  his  usual  concern  that 
Ameiic  an  workers  not  be  denied  the  fruits  of 
their  Is  bor,  that  led  John  to  develop  the  legis- 
lation. It  was  his  leadership,  political  acumen, 
and  le  jislative  skills  that  achieved  passage  of 
the  lav  I  that  guarantees  that  workers  who  are 
covere  d  by  private  pension  plans  will  receive 
their  p  snsions  when  they  retire. 

A  riview  of  significant  wori^ers  protection 
laws  c  f  the  last  two  decades  invariably  leads 
to  the  contributkjns  made  by  John  Dent.  From 
constrjction  workers  to  miners,  from  water- 
front t )  the  factory.  If  there  was  legislation  to 
impro>  e  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
American  labor,  John  Dent  was  involved  in 
shapir  g  the  law. 

Hovever,  it  was  John's  greatest  quest 
which  eluded  him.  He  conducted  an  almost 
one-n'  an  cmsade  for  a  fair  trade  policy.  Head- 
ing a  special  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of 
Impors,  John  documented  the  manner  in 
which  foreign  producers,  with  the  backing  of 
their  jovernments,  placed  American  produc- 
ers a  a  competitive  disadvantage,  and  dis- 
place I  thousands  of  American  workers.  Unfor- 
tunat«  ly,  many  of  John's  expressed  concerns 
about  the  harm  to  the  American  economy 
caused  by  misguided  trade  policies  have 
come  to  fruition. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
John  Dent  was  a  one-dimensional  man.  Far 
from  t.  In  his  early  career  on  the  Education 
and  I  abor  Committee,  John  headed  an  edu- 
catiof  subcommittee  which  produced  such  im- 
porta  It  laws  as  Federal  assistance  for  librar- 
ies aid  educatkjn  of  needy  children,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  federally  impacted 
schoi  il  districts. 

Jot  n's  commitment  to  the  American  work- 
ing c  ass  has  its  roots  in  the  place  he  called 
hom< .  Jeannette  is  an  industrial  town  in  west- 
em  'ennsylvania,  populated  mainly  by  the 
kinds  of  working  people  John  fought  so  hard 
for  I'  is  fitting  that  his  name  will  be  enshrined 
on  t(  e  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in  the  town 
he  r€  presented  so  well  in  the  State  legislature 
and  i  i  the  U.S.  Congress. 

JO  in  Dent's  achievements  are  legkjn,  but 
he  vill  also  be  remembered  for  his  innate 
abilit  BS.  He  had  geat  common  sense,  and  an 
unco  Timon  ability  to  cut  through  the  rhetonc 
and  let  to  the  central  point  of  any  discussion. 
He  w  as  not  college  educated,  yet  he  could  in- 
terpr  3t  legislatkjn  as  well  as  any  attorney.  He 
was  also  a  master  politician.  It  was  these 
inboi  n  skills  that  John  used  so  well,  and  which 
enat  led  him  to  accomplish  so  much  that  was 
goo(.  He  was  a  warm  person  with  a  great 
sense  of  fairness,  and  a  deep  concern  for 
peo|<e. 
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I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation  to 
honor  and  remember  a  very  special  person. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  particular 
pride  in  speaking  in  support  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause 1  had  the  chance  to  work  with  and  be 
friends  with  John  Dent,  and  to  know  first-hand 
what  an  extraordinary  human  being  he  was. 

I  am  also  proud  because  I  am  listed  as 
chief  sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  say  listed,  because 
I  am  actually  only  offering  it  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  Westmoreland  County  who  John 
Dent  represented  so  excellently  for  40  years 
in  Government,  and  on  behalf  of  the  literally 
millions  of  Americans  who  today  are  living 
better,  fuller  lives  because  of  the  legislation 
developed,  authorized,  and  guided  into  law  by 
John  Dent.  These  individuals  are  the  true 
chief  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

In  a  recent  news  article,  Jeannette  mayor. 
Jeffry  Pavetti,  made  the  following  observations 
at)Out  this  bill: 

I  think  it's  absolutely  appropriate.  Dent 
began  his  political  career  in  Jeannette.  and 
throughout  his  career  he  stood  for  us— the 
average  working  people. 

He  has  a  legacy  which  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  I  think  the  people  of  Jeannette 
would  be  proud  to  rename  their  post  office 
commemorating  Dent.  I  think  it's  the  least 
that  can  be  done  to  honor  him. 

John  Dent  served  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
a  man  of  his  word.  He  was  a  man  of  vision. 
He  was  a  man  of  leadership.  He  was  a  man  of 
compassion. 

3ut  for  all  the  good  work  John  Dent  did 
within  this  body,  his  tme  focus  was  always 
outside,  on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  on 
the  people  he  represented  in  Pennsylvania's 
Westmoreland  County.  And  that  remained  his 
greatest  vision.  Today,  it  remains  as  his  great- 
est legacy. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  a  building  in  the 
center  of  the  area  that  was  his  focus  and 
name  it  in  his  honor.  I  urge  full  support  for  this 
bill  to  name  the  Jeannette  Post  Office  atter 
Congressman  John  Dent. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority has  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  in  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4433. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


JOHN  O.  HOLLY  BUILDING  OP 
THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4448)  to  designate  Jhe 
Cleveland.  OH,  general  mail  facility 
and  main  office  in  Cleveland.  OH,  as 
the  'John  O.  Holly  Building  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service." 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4448 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  -the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  2400  Orange  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  known  as  the  Cleveland. 
Ohio  General  Mail  Facility  and  Main  Office 
is  designated  as  the  "John  O.  Holly  Building 
of  the  United  States  PosUl  Service".  Any 
reference  in  a  law.  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  that  building  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  John  O.  Holly  Build- 
ing of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ptirsu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHROEDER]  Will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4448,  a 
bill  to  designate  the  Cleveland  OH, 
general  mail  facility  as  the  "John  O. 
Holly  Building  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service."  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stores].  In  a  letter  to  each  of  us  earli- 
er this  year  he  summarized  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  late  Mr.  Holly  as  fol- 
lows: 

During  his  lifetime.  1903-74.  the  late  John 
Oliver  Holly  distinguished  himself  as  both  a 
champion  and  pioneer  in  the  realm  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  employment  opportunity. 
At  a  time  when  most  of  the  civil  rights  lead- 
ers of  the  sixties  were  only  children.  Mr. 
John  O.  Holly  was  organizing  the  future 
Outlook  League,  one  of  the  most  successful 
■grass  roots"  local  organizations  for  tearing 
down  racial  barriers  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Nation.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  peaceful  demonstrations  to 
achieve  social  justice. 

The  unyielding  efforts  of  John  O.  Holly 
resulted  in  major  accomplishments  In  the 
field  of  social  and  human  rights  Including 
the  first  hiring  of  Blacks  in  major  food 
chains,  department  stores,  and  leading  cor- 
porations throughout  the  Cleveland  area. 

Through  the  use  of  innovative  methods, 
he  succeeded  In  moving  foward  an  agenda  of 
social  and  economic  equality  that  would 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  generations  of  civil 
rights  leaders  who  were  to  follow  him. 

By  any  standard.  John  O.  Holly  is  a  great 
American.  His  dedication  to  employment 
access  and  equity  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
unrecognized.  The  designation  of  Cleve- 
land's main  post  office  building  in  honor  of 
Mr.  John  O.  Holly's  steadfast  commitment 
to  social  and  human  equality  is  a  deserving 
tribute  to  a  man  who  dedicated  his  entire 
life  to  creating  employment  opportunities 
for  the  less  fortunate  in  our  society. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4448. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4448  is  a  bUl  to 
rename  the  main  postal  facility  in 
Cleveland,  OH,  the  "John  O.  Holly 
Postal  Facility."  It  is  a  bill  worthy  of 
our  wholehearted  support  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  House  floor. 

This  legislation  embodies  much 
more  than  a  simple  name  change.  In 
my  view,  it  is  legislation  of  deep  sig- 
nificance since  it  pays  tribute  to  John 
Oliver  Holly's  lifelong  commitment  to 
social  and  himian  equality.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  practice  of  peaceful 
demonstrations  in  the  pursuit  of  social 
Justice. 

His  innovative  methods  in  the  field 
of  social  and  human  rights  served  as  a 
broad  and  meaningful  roadmap  for 
the  generations  of  civil  rights  leaders 
who  were  to  follow  him. 

H.R.  4448  is  a  tribute  to  a  great 
American  who  always  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  to  advance  and 
create  opportunities  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate in  society. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  recommend  H.R. 
4448  for  your  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  the  author  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4448,  to  rename  the 
U.S.  postal  building  located  at  2400 
Orange  Avenue  in  Cleveland,  OH,  as 
the  "John  O.  Holly  Building  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great  pride 
that  I  introduced  this  legislation,  in 
tribute  to  and  in  recognition  of  one  of 
the  greatest  citizens  of  Cleveland, 
OH— John  Oliver  Holly.  During  his 
lifetime,  John  Oliver  Holly  distin- 
guished himself  as  both  a  champion 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  realm  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. 

John  O.  Holly  was  the  founder  and 
organizer  of  the  Future  Outlook 
League,  the  most  successful  grassroots 
organization  in  Cleveland  history  for 
tearing  down  racial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment opportunities.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  use  of  peaceful  demonstrations 
to  achieve  social  justice. 

The  tmyielding  efforts  of  John  O. 
Holly  resulted  in  the  first  hiring  of 
blacks  in  major  food  chains,  depart- 
ment stores,  and  leading  corporations 
throughout  the  Cleveland  area. 
Through  the  use  of  irmovative  meth- 
ods, he  succeeded  in  moving  forward 
an  agenda  of  social  and  economic 
equality  that  would  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  generations  of  civil  rights  lead- 
ers who  were  to  follow  him. 


In  1954,  John  O.  Holly  made  a  bid 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress  to  represent  the  2 1st  District 
of  Ohio.  I  am  proud  to  serve  the  dis- 
trict he  sought  to  represent,  and  like 
many  other  black  leaders  in  the  Cleve- 
land community  and  throughout  our 
Nation,  I  have  benefited  from  the 
causes  this  great  man  championed. 
John  O.  Holly's  leadership,  commit- 
ment, and  his  cognizance  of  political 
and  economic  realities,  was  utilized  to 
the  benefit  of  all  Clevelanders  but  par- 
ticularly for  blacks  who  were  shut  out 
of  the  economic  and  political  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  standard,  John 
O.  Holly  was  a  great  American.  The 
designation  of  Cleveland's  main  post 
office  building  in  recognition  of  his 
commitment  to  social  and  human 
equality  is  a  deserving  and  lasting  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  dedicated  his  entire 
life  to  helping  the  less  fortunate  in 
our  society. 

Mr.  Cl^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4448,  to  designate  the  Cleveland.  OH, 
General  Mail  Facility  and  Main  Office  as  the 
"John  O.  Holly  Building  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service."  The  bill  is  sponsored  by  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Louis  Stokes  of 
Cleveland. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4448  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  heroic  and  unique  American,  John  O. 
Holly.  During  his  lifetime,  1903-74,  the  late 
John  Oliver  Holly  distinguished  himself  as 
both  a  champion  and  pioneer  in  the  realm  of 
civil  rights  and  equal  employment  opportunity. 
At  a  time  when  most  of  the  civil  rights  leaders 
of  the  sixties  were  only  children,  Mr.  John  O. 
Holly  was  organizing  the  Future  Outlook 
League,  one  of  the  most  successful  grass- 
roots local  organizations  for  tearing  down 
racial  barriers  to  employment  opportunities  in 
the  Nation.  He  was  a  pkineer  in  the  use  of 
peaceful  demonstrations  to  achieve  social  jus- 
tice. In  his  determination  to  improve  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blacks,  Mr.  Holly  often 
placed  his  personal  safety  in  jeopardy. 

The  unyielding  efforts  of  John  O.  Holly  re- 
sulted in  major  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
social  and  human  rights  including  the  first 
hiring  of  blacks  in  major  food  chains,  depart- 
ment stores,  and  leading  corporations 
throughout  the  Cleveland  area.  The  many  ac- 
complishments and  attributes  that  have  come 
to  characterize  John  O.  Holly  are  both  note- 
worthy and  remarkable.  Through  the  use  of  in- 
novative methods,  he  succeeded  in  moving 
forward  an  agenda  of  social  and  economic 
equality  that  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
generations  of  civil  rights  leaders  who  were  to 
follow  him. 

John  O.  Holly  was  one  of  my  heroes  and 
renaming  the  post  office  building  in  his  honor 
would  be  an  appropriate  manner  of  memorial- 
izing his  enduring  contributions  to  Cleveland 
and  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4448. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 


Schroeder]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4448. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  H.R.  4318,  H.R.  4083,  H.R.  3896, 
H.R.  3987,  H.R.  4433.  and  H.R.  4448, 
the  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEVENTH  REPORT  ON  STATE  OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business: 

(For  message,  see  Proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday.  May  9, 
1988.) 


COMMEMORATE  SIGNIFICANT 
NATIONAL  EVENTS  WITH  COM- 
MEMORATIVE COINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  numismatics, 
the  study  or  collection  of  coins,  tokens,  or 
paper  money,  has  long  been  of  Interest  and 
importance  to  me.  1  agree  with  many  who 
maintain  that  coinage  serves  as  a  reflection  of 
our  history  and  progress.  1  do  not,  however, 
believe  that  a  change  In  the  design  on  our 
coinage  is  a  pressing  national  concern. 

We  have  had  commemorative  coin  pro- 
grams since  1982  which  have  evolved  Into  an 
impressive  collection  of  historical  representa- 
tions honoring  people  and  events  which  have 
helped  to  make  this  country  strong  and 
unique.  These  programs  have  become  quite 
popular  and  profitable.  Commemorative  coins 
honoring  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington,  the  Centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  1984  and  1988  Olym- 
pics, and  the  Bicentennial  of  the  (institution 
have  been  produced.  Judging  by  the  populari- 
ty of  these  coins,  these  programs  are  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  symbolize  American  culture 
and  to  commemorate  ttnat  which  has  made 
our  country  a  worid  power  and  a  living  exam- 
ple of  democratic  principles. 
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in  favor  of  design  changes  might  well 

the  substantial  advantage  of  flexibil- 

o^mmemorative  coinage  over  changing 

on  circulating  coins.  New  commemo- 

may  be  produced   as  events   arise 

I  lerit  this  honor.  Commemorative  coins 

be    timety    reflections    of    significant 

n  our  history. 

on  to  the  excesses  of  the  1930's, 
and  the  President  repeatedly  re- 
issue further  commemorative  coins, 
at  all  issued  between  1954  and 
As  chairman  of  the  Coinage  Subcom- 
I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
that  the  Nation  does  not  again  begin 
jown  the  road  toward  a  proliferation  of 
issues,  resulting  in  a  termina- 
all   commemofative   coins.   For  this 
I  generally  oppose  the  issuing  of  more 
commemorative  coin  pet  year.  Since 
of  commemorative  coinage  in 
lis  honor  has  been  bestowed  on  a  rel- 
small    number   of    significant   events 
ire  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
As  these  events  arise,  Congress  may 
these  coins  if  it  feels  that  public 
is  strong  enough  to  ensure  the  sale 
»ins. 

such  occasions  are  certainly  worthy 

special  attention  that  appearances  on 

►rovides,  it  would  be  illogical  to  repre- 

events  on  circulating  cun'ency  as 

in  would  have  to  change  once  the 

^  passed.  These  Important  events 

be  honorably  commemorated  through 
__..„  program  rather  than  through  the 
( ostty  and  confusing  notion  of  continual- 
circulating  coins.  It  would  certainly 
to  honor  these  milestone  on  cir- 
as  well  as  commemorative  coins,  as 
legislation  proposes  with  the  Bicen- 
of  the  Constitution. 

is  important  for  circulating  coin- 
coins  must  be  recognizable  around 
....  The  Lincoln  penny  and  the  Kenne- 
dollar  are  known  worldwide  as  symbols 
heritage.  Why  change  such  established. 
.._  symbols  on  a  whim?  Congress  has 
and  continues  to  make,  valuable  contri- 
te   numismatics   through    successful 
coin  programs.  There  is  no 
to  change  designs  on  our  circulating 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 
to  aldress  the  House,  following  the 
legis^tive   program   and   any   special 
;  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 


I  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
of  Mr.  Nielson)  to  revise  and 
his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
material:  ) 
Weldon.  for  5  minutes,  on  May 


following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  to  revisc  and 
their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Anntjnzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mi  Ray,  for  5  minutes,  on  May  10. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 
The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilie 
Santos; 

S.  999.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  to  improve  veterans'  employment,  coun- 
seling, and  job-training  services  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  May  8.  1988,  and 
ending  on  May  14.  1988,  as  "National  Tuber- 
ous Sclerosis  Awareness  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  16.  1988, 
and  ending  on  May  22,  1988,  as  "National 
Safe  Kids  Week." 


D  1240 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  42  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  May  10.  1988.  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3567.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  improve  the  Community 
Credit  Corporation's  export  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3568.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  Directorate  of  Engineering  and  Housing 
at  Port  Carson,  CO,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 


2304  note;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  oljsolete  submarine  ex- 
Growler  (ex-SSG-577)  to  the  Intrepid  Sea- 
Alr-Space  Museum,  New  York,  NY,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  7308(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3570.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  1987  annual  report  for  the  Depart- 
ment's solar  energy  and  energy  conservation 
bank  program,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
3617(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3571.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Pederal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  terminate  the  Federal  Crime  Insurance 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

3572.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, D.C.  Government,  transmitting  a 
report  compiled  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  entitled,  "Audit  of  the  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Fund  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  September  30,  1987,"  pursuant 
to  D.C.  Code  section  45-2205(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3573.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  achieve  greater  accountability  in 
Federal  student  assistance  programs,  to 
minimize  the  potential  for  waste  and  abuse, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3574.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  and  Director,  National  Vac- 
cine Program,  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  first  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  National  Vaccine  Program 
and  activities  planned  for  fiscal  year  1988 
that  are  related  to  the  long-term  goals  of 
the  national  vaccine  plan,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  300aa-4;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3575.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
activities  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1987,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Op)€rations. 

3576.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notification  of  an  altered 
record  system  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3577.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  new 
computer  matching  program  between  DOD 
and  various  financial  institutions,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3578.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  implementation  by  the  Feder- 
al agencies  and  State  and  local  governments 
of  the  Single  Audit  Act  of  1984,  for  the 
period  ending  January  30,  1988,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  7507(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3579.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  during 


fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  3732; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3580.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  annual  reports  for 
1987  of  the  12  voluntary  organizations  par- 
ticipating In  the  reception  and  placement 
program  for  the  Initial  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees, pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  1522  note;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3581.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Chemical  Society,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  comprehensive  report  and 
audit  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1987,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1101(2),  1103;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3582.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Buhne  Point  shoreline  erosion  demonstra- 
tion project  which  was  constructed  to  dem- 
onstrate state-of-the-art  methods  for  repair- 
ing and  protecting  highways  from  shoreline 
erosion,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-424,  sec- 
tion 131(c)(3)  (96  Stat.  2120);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc  Works  and  Transportation. 

3583.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting an  informational  copy  of  a  lease 
prosF>ectus  to  acquire  space  in  Chicago,  IL, 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3584.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  repeal  provisions 
relating  to  setting  the  interest  rate  on  guar- 
anteed or  insured  housing  loans  to  veterans 
and  inspecting  manufactured  homes  pur- 
chased by  veterans,  to  modify  the  proce- 
dures for  the  sale  of  loans  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

3585.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
for  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3586.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds, 
transmitting  the  1988  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  401(c)(2).  1395i(b)(2), 
1395t(b)(2)  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-192);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lal>or.  H.R.  3424.  A  bill  amending  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act  and  the 
Defense  Dependents'  Education  Act  of  1978; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-607,  Pt.  2). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

5,  1988,  the  follovnng  report  was  filed  on 

May  6,  1988] 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4262.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
17.  United  States  Code,  to  implement  the 
Berne  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Lit- 
erary and  Artistic  works,  as  revised  at  Paris 
on  July  24,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-609).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  May  9.  1988 J 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3911.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Increased 
penalties  for  certain  major  frauds  against 
the  United  States;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  100-610).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


relative  to  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

359.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  a 
southern  division  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  district  of  Maryland;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

360.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels; to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

361.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  program;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Jontz)  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  4548)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  special  estate  tax 
valuation  rules;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIAi;S 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

358.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  2213:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  3250:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  3312:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  3455:  Mr.  Broomfield. 

H.R.  3791:  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.    3883:    Mrs.    Patterson    and    Mr. 

MCCOLLUM. 

H.R.  4074:  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. 

H.R.  4198:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Stallings,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Wortley, 
and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Markey,  and 
Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.J.  Res.  461:  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  238:  Mr.  Packard. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
168.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Rodney  D.  Strand,  et  al.,  Cle  Elum.  WA, 
relative  to  a  redress  of  grievances;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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REG  JLATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 
c  jmpliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
<  longress.  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbjfng  Act,   section   308(b),   which 
as  follows: 

information  required  to  be  filed 
he  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
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Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1988: 

TE-The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questioiis  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  .dentifymg  data.) 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE.  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20510 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                      1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)           I 

Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 

m  ITEM  "A".-(a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employte"  -To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B ")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer     (If  the    einployee    is  a  Brm  [such 

as  a  law  firm  or  public  reUtions  firm],  partners  and  salaried  suff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an    employee  .) 
(ii)  "Employer".— lo  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
SEPARATE  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Repol^ 
(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

(ii)'Emplo'l)L  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 
A    ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  lUt  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

1  *Sut<  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 

D  CH  -CK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NbTE  oa  rrEM  "V. -Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular 
IS  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and    he 
of^h  member  is  to  be  specified;  (*)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming 
as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
EMPLOYER— Sute  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


I*rrE  M  ITEM  "C".-<a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 

indirec  ly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term    legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 

in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  — §  302(e).  ^  .     m    , 

Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  me  a 

**"'      After  b^^n"ilig*'f,^'r^t'ivities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
I  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

2.  Sute  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person  3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (A)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  cita- 
tions of  statutes,  where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


1 
ells 


State  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter- 
are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
connection    with    legislative    interests    have 
terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at 
the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 


filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (b)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution, 
(</)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 
t|is  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  *hat  the  naturejmd  amount_^of  anticipated  expensra^^^ 


agint 


or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out 
•D"and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report.  « 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Oganization  a  Individiul  filing 


Jean  R.  AbNidef.  1625  Eye  Street,  NW.  #902  Wastilntlwi,  DC  20006 

Jotm  R  Adams.  One  Talxif  Center  1200  17tli  Street.  #2500  Denvei.  CO  80202 

Eknef  E,  Adkms,  89  East  Avenue  RKtiestet.  NY  146490001 

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauei  i  Feld.  1333  New  Hampstiiie  Ave.,  NW.  #400  WaslwiflM.  DC  20036 . 
Do „ _ 


Do.. 
Do.. 


David  Aterswertti.  1412  16tti  SI,  NW  Wasliington,  DC  20036^1001 

Alcalde  Hendetsn  O'Banm  Roussetot  i.  WaMquist,  1901  N.  Foit  Myei  Drive.  #1204  Rotslyii,  VA  22209.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Donald  C  Alexander,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _. 

Douglas  S.  Alexander,  6050  Tain  Drive  DutHin,  OH  43017 

Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mailers,  2001  S  Street,  NW,  #540  Washington,  DC  20009 

James  E  Allred,  400  First  St,  NW,  #804  Washington,  DC  20001 

American  Assn  for  Marriage  i  Family  Therapy,  1717  K  Street,  NW,  #407  Washington.  K  20006.. 

American  Homeland  Defense  Alliance,  P.O  Box  1159  Cave  Junction,  OR  97523 

John  G.  Ams,  1660  I  St..  NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20036 

Anthony  A  Anfeison,  1818  N  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do _ 

Anderson  HKiey  Nauheim  t.  Blair,  1708  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Marti  Andrews.  2SS0  M  St.  NW,  #69S  Washington,  DC  20037.. 
Do 


Do., 


Andrews'  Associates,  Inc.  2550  M  St.,  NW,  #695  Washington.  DC  20037., 
Do.. 


Arent  Fox  Kintner  (>lotkin  i  Kahn,  1050  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-S339.. 

Do 

Fred  Annstrang  Jr.  1100  15th  Street,  NW,  #730  Washington,  DC  20005 

Tertia  R  Amstrong,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

AmoU  i  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 


Thomas  M  Arrasmith.  1801  K  Street,  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 _ 

Michael  Ashlofd.  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „ 

Lud  Ashley,  PC,  1735  New  Vork  Avenue,  NW,  6th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20006 

Association  lor  Commuter  Transportation,  Inc.  1776  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW,  #521  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Association  of  Biotechnology  Companies,  1120  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20005 

Leslie  Aubin,  SOO  Maryland  Ave .  SW,  #700  Washinston,  DC  20024 „ 

Walt  Auvil,  7981  Eastern  Avenue  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 

APCO  Associates,  1155  21st  Street.  NW.#  1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Carole  A  Baekey.  1815  H  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 

Baker  «  Hosteller,  1050  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Baker  S  McKenzie.  815  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO6.. 
Jacqueline  BalkTusa,  2550  M  St.  NW,  #695  Washington,  DC  20037.. 
Do.. 


M  Graeme  Bannerman,  888  Sixteenth  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Martha  G  Bannerman,  One  Greenwich  Plaza  PO  Box  2568  Greenwich,  CT  06836-2568 

Barrett  Smith  Simon  i  Armstrong,  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #821  Washington,  K  20004.. 

RoOen  G  Bartlett,  1415  Elliot  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Christopher  M.  Bates.  1325  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20004 

M.  Wendell  Belew  Jr.,  499  South  Capitol  St ,  SW.  #407  Washington,  DC  20003 _ 

Karen  A  Berg,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

RIdiatd  8  Bemian,  1015  15th  St..  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 


Do.. 

Do 

BeiinanBeiiiner't'iJcyeni!."inc7'm 
Do.. 


Robert  E  Berry.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Ariington,  VA  22209 

Maigot  Bester.  2300  M  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20037.. 

Do 


Do.. 


Bethea  Jordan  t  Griffin,  PA,  PO  Box  1454  Columbia,  SC  29202. 

Richard  Bilek.  7721  S  Narrangansett  SI  Burtank,  IL  60459 

Birch  Horton  Bittner  Pcstinger  &  Anderson,  1155  Connecticut  Ave. 
Do. 


NW.  #1200  Washington,  U  20036.. 


Bishop  Cook  Purcell  &  Reynolds.  1400  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005-3502 

Jared  0  Blum.  1731  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  2nd  Fl  Washington,  DC  20009-1146 

Michael  Bowers,  1717  K  Street,  NW,  #407  Washington,  DC  20006 

Bradbury  Bliss  4  Rwdan,  431  West  7th  Ave,  #201  Anchorage.  AK  99501 

Raymond  F  Bragg  Jr.  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1040  Washington,  DC  20001 

Barbara  Bramble,  1412  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 

Brand  4  Lowell,  923  ISlh  Street,  NW,  fifth  fl  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jean  A  Brashears,  8001  Braddock  Road  Springfield,  VA  22160 

Broad  Schuiz  Larson  4  Wineberg,  One  California  Street  San  Fransisco.  CA  94111-S482.. 

Bradly  A  BroadwelL  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

David  M  Brockman,  725  15th  St.,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20005 

Brownstein  Hyatt  Farhet  4  Madden.  410  17  SI,  22nd  Floor  Demwr.  CO  80202 

Do.. 


J  M.  Brunkenhoefer,  400  First  Street,  NW,  #704  Washington,  DC  20001. 

Lana  Buck,  nil  14lh  St,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Robert  Buckler.  405  Sibley  SI ,  #120  St  Paul,  MN  55101 

Kevin  M.  Burke.  1111  14th  St ,  HW  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

Burson-Marslete,  1850  M  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do „ 


Do.. 

Do., 


Cadwalader  Wickersham  4  Taft,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  7th  Fl.  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Elizabeth  B  Cady,  1919  Pennsyhraraa  Av«,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Camp  Barsh  Bales  4  Tale.  2550  M  St ,  NW,  #275  Washington.  DC  20037 

David  Campbell,  1412  16di  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20O36OOO1 


Employn/Ctent 


National  US  -Arab  Chamba  ol  Conwieree 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc 

Rochester  Gas  4  Electnc  Corp 

BNS,  Inc 

HashD  hidustries.  bic 

McOonneB  DougIss  Corp 

National  Health  laboratories 

Shell  Oil  Co 

National  WiHMe  Federation 

Atiance  for  Qean  Energy 

Oty  of  Las  Vegas 

Jadi  EctodCorp 

Home  Shoppiiig  Network 

Mdnwl  Doi^  Corp 

njyItA,  MC 

Part  of  JadisonvUle 

PIMA 

Cadwaladei  Wckersham  4  Taft  (ForOiartef  National  Ufe  Imvance  Co) 

Sdierer  Companies 

Transportation  Canmumcations  Union 


Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  4  Melkit  (For  Burlington  Northern,  kic) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  4  Mehott  (For  CSX  Corp) 

Amerop  Sugar  Corporation 

Eco  CiXHiration 

Steven  Eggers 

Enterpnse  Leasing  Co 

Park  N  Fly,  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Int'l  Auto  Dealers 

Anencaa  ttaritmie  Officers  Service 

Tna^jotlalion  Institute 

Anencan  Maritime  Offceis  Service 

Transportation  Institute 

Arizona  Grape  Gmwti's  Assn 

Automotive  Parts  4  Service  Coaktnn,  bic 

Portland  Cement  Assn 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

DoMtw  t  Associates,  Inc 

LMWMIl,  illC 

Mhal  Of  Amenca 

IBM  Corp 

Comnwi  Cause 

Secontaiy  Mortgage  Martiet  Support  Group 


National  Fed  of  Independent  Business 

National  Assn  of  Social  Wortien 

Bank  of  Montreal 

Marii  B  Weiolierg,  PC.  (For  Federal  Indian  Tribes  in  Michigan) 

American  ProleslaM  HeaMi  Assn 

Assodation  of  Independent  Orean  Procurement  Agenaes 

Committee  for  a  Just  Animal  Drug  Law 

Hospital  Insurance  Forum 

en  Corp 

iMb  uncrsity 

MBSoari  Baptist  Hospital 

National  Assn  of  Nuclear  Pharmades  * 

Occidental  IVtroleiim  Coip 

Organ  Recovery  Systems 

Western  Fuels  Assn,  Inc 


II 

Amerkan  Maittime  OffKcrs  Servxx 
Tiawportalion  Instihite 
Gotemnentof  Bangladesh 
WCtkCoqi 
Beyawms  4  Co.  et  at 
IMoflil  Slone  Assn 
Motor  4  Eiiupnient  Manufacturers  Assn 
United  Parcel  Service 
US  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Burger  King  Corp 
Godfather's  Pizza,  Inc 
Pinsbury  Company 
Ouik  Wok,  Inc 
S4A  Restaurants  Corp 
Avianca.  Inc 
NESCO.  hK 
Amencan  Gas  Assn 

Murphy  4  Demory.  LM  (Fortaiitania  Energy  Co,  Inc) 

Murphy  4  Demoiy,  LM  (For  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  Celular  THeptaie  Senioe) 
Murphy  4  Demorv.  Ltd  (F«:Goii(miient  of  Haiti) 
Commercial  Metac  Co 
N  R  8  4  Associates  Ltd 
EDers  Oakley  Chester  4  Rike 
McCaw  Communications  Cos 
Wal-Mart 

Alters  4  Company  (For Hay  Doiartment  Stores  Co) 
Americai  Assn  lor  Marriage  4  Family  Therapy 
AMioli-llatuyak,  inc 
Environmental  Power  Corp 
National  WiUlife  Federation 
National  Assn  for  Home  Care 
National  R^ghl  to  Worii  Committee 
De  La  Sale  Institute 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn 
National  Gram  4  Feed  Assn 
Cokimba  Savings  4  Loan  Assn 
Republic  Health  Corp 
United  Transportation  Union 
American  Dental  Assn 
National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organizatnns 
American  Bakers  Assn 
American  Assn  ol  Dental  Schools 
American  Dental  Assn 

Federahon  of  Special  Care  Organizahons  m  Dmtisliy 
Partneiship  lor  hnprmed  An  Travel 
Official  Commmee  ol  Dalkon  ShcM  Claimants 
Steel  Service  Center  Institute 
National  Assn  of  Nuclear  Phannacies 
National  WikHife  Federation 


•  w^v-ir-K-iv^^-KT  a  V    TkT;i/~<rkD¥A       UrtlTCC 
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iCaiM. 


Ciisle. 


C  Hpn. 


Wn  H  a  Mk. 


IISI  W.  Brawn  BarfeMl  #300  nwW«,Fl  33324 

UOl  ISIti  St .  W»,  #1000  mwiittai.  oc JOOOS..^. 

tsacatts,  liic,  1625  K  9wl.  dW,  #2™  ""*!!!?5!:  «  20006^. . 
y  1025  Ttaius  Jeftow  St,  HW,  #511  Wasliiiijtai.  DC  20007, 

2030  II  and,  NW  'mftm^m.  DC  20036 .^.... 

1050  ConMtoil  /We..  M.  #125  Wshngtai.  DC  20036 

dart. 


Oi*;  220  iiW  *«..  St*.  #1190  CrtW.  OH  44702.. 


0  m.  1415 


iCiifiid 


Onrtifi  I 


I  UlMws  Caota  Ule  t  Ha«k  he  Assn.  800  Midiigan  Nitnul  ToMt  Unsng.  Ml  4«933.. 

».  mi  N  Sn*.  mil.  #200  VMivtoi.  K  20036 -■;—■, 

I  tanite.  US  Hw  Jentj  Ai»,  *».  #100  Wastangtn,  K  20001 

M(,  M30  8MbM  l«e  Meorta.  V*  2230S 

QmiM'toJ  4iw  awii  iiw'Vo^^  

0.  CgnK  1627  ift  aiwt.  IW.  #525  WatiMHKi,  DC  20006....^..^... 

-^1201  Vmajumt  tm..  m  P.O.  telses  WMMflOii.  DC  20O44 


Dt 
Dl 

to 
WiD. 

Dt 
JnyW. 


SJo^i;^ 


On*.  Ui  P.O.  ta  166  I)iii|*w. , 

^^  "  Grata.  1100  ISK^-J.  NW.  #730.)»l*i«^.^K  20005., 


OOMll 

o«Mir 

Dl 
Cmm 


CMkt 

CD 
Db 
Ds 
Do 


MaW 

OMt 


Do. 


Dm 

Rotart 
Dili 


Dl 


Gmv  l 


ton 


D 
Ddokk 


Jan 


Ovnzitiin  Of  MMuH  nn( 


1010  PBwytana  Am..  SE  Wisttqlai.  X  20003.. 


1333  Nw  Hirrphn  Aw..  NW  WasHnfton.  X  20036^. 

„,  170O  PlWiXaia  *«e.,  NW.  #500  "»*#»L«i?**xr- 
tesoaHB.  lK!^5515lk  SL.  M).  #1100  Utiiiitfm.  DC  2000S.. 


/Client 


OntiK  ■.  1129  Mm  St.,  *»,  #200  ».__._. ---iii^  „„ 

dart  Plaa  Bukfnt  #100  240  Mw  Stnrt  Jwoi.  AX  99002-1211.. 

1629  K  Street.  NW,  #1010  WBhiwlBi,  DC  20006     ..^.^ 

Stwi  i  Hamnw.  U52  N  Stnet  IW  Wisinngtoi.  DC  20036 


1415  BW  Pta,  NW  *"*i«p»JC20007        

mm.  Ik,  513  C  SUwt.  «  ieliilw.  K  20002 -^-.ssxi" 

St  S(«tl  1055  Ttaw  HftewIV.  NW.  #306  Washmtw.  DC  20007.. 


,1123 


DC  20036.. 


,  901 31st  StMl.  m  Mmkgfm.  X  20007 

K.  IW,  #3lfl  mtaMMtai. 

.  M  01I7M166 


1700  K  SlMt.  I 


K  20006.. 


■mi  IWl  Paniiiitwny  Am. 
-  ^^     -^     'LP,  1001 


IM  WsMMton.  K  20004-2505 


i^nuafm'.  NW  Masumfton.  DC  200042505.. 


Oil  MiMI,  1 

t  M&d. 


,317 


Co,  1050  ntk  Stnel,  NW.  #840  Wastaigtoii,  DC  20036. 

1455  t<mu^'mt  Am,  I*  Walwfto.  X  20004 — 

ISM  MShiil  M  VMMllon.  DC  20036 . 
Am.,  iCmHh 


K  20002.. 


BraBDlf,1625IStHtl 
Jmb  H  (mSm,  Jmm  I 


1625  I  StHt  m 
H 
t 

Ms,  1331 
1455 


K  20006.   

ta  1211  Conecticiit  Ammi,  NW,  #610  UtalMiiloi,  X  20036.. 
Aw.  IIW.  #610  Wasliinjton,  X  20036 


#911 
Mdnt 

;,  he  1211 

AMM,  IWIIMiarioi.  X  20004 .. 

a  Amm.  NW.  #inO  NtstnitDn,  X  20004. 


DWB  Pi  k't  iiMMi!'  i'575  (m  SL,  IW  Wataaflaii,  K  20005. 


«iM  (  JMI,  1752  Nk,  WN,  #100  Wrtijutai.,  X  20036. 
1 1  ^mnm.  1155  CmkM  Am.  NW,.#5qoV«ili^  K  20036 


Rotart  I  Ommm, 


1101  IT*  SI,  NW,  #405  Wmilrtlii^  of  20036 

I,  P.O.  B«  W)  SI  Hnr"'  wSlhnp.  CA  94575-1154 

t.  1101  Vmwl  Amow,  NW,  #4O0lBlii|lo^  DC  20005 ..........^y^.. 

|M  Medio,  MM  Slrt.  J  AsKOto.  te  919  Pmo^  AlBMta.  V»  22314.. 
Diwiy.  2300  M  SI, Iw,  #100  Wiitinlli,  X  20037 .-. 


1612IISL.  NW.  #206 


K  20006.. 


'MiiiMioi' 


Ah..  NW.  #400  Wskngton.  K  20016 
I,  1775  Pnovtan  Am  .  NW.  #500  •" 


X  20006.. 


Of  nsofPMl 


■I  H  DsLaw.  k 
1  Hm.  2101 1 


.  1920  N  Stat.  NW.  #610 
St  NW  WlNlimil.  X  20037 


K  20036.. 


1575  Eye  Street.  NW  WiMn,  K  2000S 
925  ISai  St..  NW  WaNMtaTDC  20005. 

Am.  S4,  # 


LD*|B,600      . 
DgMy,  2001  S  St 


,#607 


K  20024.. 
X'20009 


NW  #540  1 _ 

Bnd  U  DooRS,"dK"ibor  cintet.  #2500  1200  S(wMmM  Street  Demer,  CO  80202.. 

r  1  I  MbTM.  1629  It  Street.  NW,  #501  WHl«|lDn.  X  20006 

Do*  lines  i  Abertsoi.  1255  23id  St ,  NW  Wastaiflai.  X  20037... 


(Mto.  1667  K  St,  NW,  #700  Wllllwlll,  K  20006... 


Dtiscal,  1300  CoMdnl  Awni, 
A.  DA  2200  M  iHtf  " 


#401 
«A  22314 


K  20036. 


t  OMI1146  1911  ShMl.  NW  WMtmUM,  X  20038.. 


American  Aiilines,  liK 
Product  Uatiility  Alliance 
General  Electric  Co 

CadmlairWickersham  i  Tall  (FotlKemdes-Bew  of  Nortt  America,  he) 

Mutiial  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

Qialenw  Center 

CMikens  Hospital  in  Midiigan 

Emeison  Colefe 

Frienls  ol  tlie  American  Tel  Aviv  Museum  of  Art 

Gonzaga  Umversily 

Hynenetics,  Inc 

httJDk  foe  Qfcadian  FHysnloey 

Imb  Whwilj  ol  CtiicaBo 

ItouicKMetIs  Coip  In  Educatnn  lelecommonicatnn 

Massadiusetts  league  ol  Banks 

Sdwtz  American  Sdnol 

Tougaloo  CoHen 

Univetsity  of  IWxaslu 

Pofi  ever  Glades  AuttMrtty 

National  Constructors  Association 

American  EjipressCo 

LTV  Coivoralion 

Caam  Cause 

UriHnal  Ffutrading  CiHiperatlve,  Ltd 

TotKCO  Institute.  Inc 

Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade 

Alaska  Loggers  Assn 

AUianct  of  American  Insurers 

BNS.  Ik 

D»-Glo  Cokr  Corp 

US  Bancorp 

Roetzel  4  Andress 

Starli  County  Commissioners 

National  Stone  Assn 

Aylward  i  Finchem 

Citizens  lor  US    Canada  Ftee  Trade  Pact 

Thrifty  Rent-A-Car  System.  Inc 

Automotive  Parts  Retwlkjers  Assn 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

m  tlectro^cal  Products  Dw 

Pilkinglon  Eleclroflptics,  Inc 

MotKlCorp  ^      _ 

O'Connor  &  Hannan  (loi  Pacific  Telesis  Group) 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company 

Charles  Sterner  Medical  Corp 

Interstate  General  Company  LP 

Non-ferrous  Metals  Producers  Committee 

Uranium  Pioducws  ol  America 

Jefferson  Group  Inc  (For  Industrial  Safety  Equipment  Assn) 

Jefferson  Group.  Inc  (For  Kelly  Services,  Inc) 

HHI  t  Knowfton.  Inc  (ForOdyssey  Partners) 

Canbtiean  Marine.  Inc 

Portland  Cement  Assn 

Lukens  Steel  Co 

lukens  Steel  Co 

Nashua  Corporation 

National  Sliategies  &  Mariieting  Group    „  „   .^  ,    „    „.„„„„„ 

McCutchen  Doyle  Broim  t  Enersen  (For Castle  t  Cooke  (for  Sterting  Drug)) 

Cotorado  SSC  Project 

Amemn  Assn  for  Dental  Research 

AMcaliai  hr  Hnllh  Senlces  Research 

ItaJhHdltM  of  UiMnily  Piimans  in  Health  Administralnn) 

Conjoint  CODM  on  Diapostic  RaiMogy 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associations 

Miller  i  Chevalier 

Miller  i  Chevalier,  Chid 

General  ElectiK  Co 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  of  Ufe  Insurance  Companies 

Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Assn 

LTV  Corp 

First  Interstate  Bank  ol  Washington 

Michael  Gaughan 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc 

Advanced  Technotogy  Inc 
McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co 

Murphy  t  Oemoiy,  ltd  (FofCalilornia  Energy  Co.  nc) t,j-*«»  <jm^\ 

Murphy  S  Oemory,  Lid  (for  Committee  lor  the  Advancement  of  Cellular  Teleplione  Service) 

Murphy  I  Deroiy.  Ltd  (Foi  Government  ol  Haiti) 

Haggar  Women's  Weai 

Kellwood  Company 

United  Gamefowl  Breeders  Assn,  Inc 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn 

General  Reinsurance  Corp 

Universal  fiutrading  Co^iperalive.  Ltd 

Flare.  Inc/Seismic  Reflections 
Mmaliaul  Medical  News  Service 

VPtMrtht  Group 

MrtnaicMc 

J  P  Mortal  Securities.  Inc 

OcbdentaT  Petroleum  Corp 

Security  Life  Insurance  Co 

American  Soc  of  Assn  Enecutnes 

National  Council  of  Senin  Citizens 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc 

Alliance  ol  Nonprofit  Mailers 

Energy  fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 

Delta  Air  lines,  Inc 

Johnson- Simmons  Co 

lite  Care  Services  Corp 

MamottCorp 

Sponcidin  Company 

Intelsat 

Qtizen  Action 

American  Movers  Conference 

Crown  Control  Corp 

tadustriil  Truck  Assn 

IMiroCotp 
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Organization  or  Individual  Fihng 


Duncan  Weinberg  Miller  i  Pembroke,  PC.  1615  M  Street.  NW,  #800  Washington,  X  20036., 

Do , 

Dutko  t  Associates.  412  First  St..  SE,  #40  Washington,  X  20003 

Do.. 


Dyfcema  Gossttt  Spencer  Goodnow  I  Trigg,  1752  N  St.,  NW,  6th  R.  Washington.  K  20036... 

Do 

EOEA.  Inc.  1151  Acquidneck  Avenue  Middletown,  Rl  02840 

Eric  D.  Eberhard,  1155  Conneclicul  Ave ,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  X  2003S 

Jack  Edwards.  3000  First  Nalonal  Banl(  BIdg  PO,  Box  123  Mobih!.  AL  36601 . 


Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc.  One  Tabor  Center.  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Slieet  Denver,  00  80202.. 

Johnlrnst,  1412  16th  St..  NW  Washmtlon.  K  20036-0001 

Billy  Lee  Evans.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW,  #507  Washington,  X  20003 

Do 

Do 

William  D  Fay.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Scott  Feierabend,  1412  16th  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 

Ferguson  Township  Open  Democratic  Oub,  45/  N  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ferguson,  MO  63135 

John  H  Ferman.  1023  12tli  Street  Saaamenio,  CA  95814 

Manuel  D  Fierro,  1901  N  Fort  Myer  Of,  #202  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Joseph  Findaro  Jr.  PO  Boi  61000  New  Orleans.  LA  70161., 


Hnley  KumUe  Wagner  Heme  Undertiefg  Manley  Myerson  i  Casey,  1120  Comecticnt  Aw.,  NW,  10th  Fkior  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Susan  G  Flack.  1320  19th  St.  NW.  #400  Washington.  X  20036 ., 

Do.. 


Shira  A  Flax,  330  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE  Washington,  X  20003 

Fleishman.Hillard.  Inc.  1301  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  7tti  Ftoor  Washington,  X  20036.. 

Foreman  i  Heidepiiem,  1751  N  Street,  NW,  #301  Washington,  DC  20036 

Fox  Wanberg  i  Bennett.  1714  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washington,  K  20036.... 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  legislative  Committee.  2100  Gardiner  lane  Louisville.  KY  40205.. 

Ronna  Freiberg.  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20007 

Do 

laiiy  E  Fridie.  25  Bivant  Street.  NE  Washington,  X  20002 -.... — 

Owen  V  Fnsby.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  #500  Washington,  K  20003 „ 

John  B  Gantt.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

Gardner  Carton  t  Douglas,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW.  #750  Washington,  X  20004 

Lori  B  Garver,  922  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  X  20003 

Pamela  I  Garvie,  1050  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  K  20036 - 

Kari  Gswell.  1412  16lh  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  2003S-M01 

Gerst  Hetfnei  foldes  &  PodBOfSky,  1700  K  Street,  NW,  *1107  Washington.  X  20006 

Kenneth  Gersten,  PO  Box  667  Annapolis,  MD  21404 

Dawn  Gifford-Martinez,  3000  K  St .  NW,  #300  Washington,  X  20007 


Brad  Gilman,  Robertson  Monagle  i  Eastaugh  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW  Washiogtoa,  K  20007.. 

Jim  Gilmore,  2m  M  SI ,  HV.  #580  Washington.  X  20036 ,, 


Ginn  Edington  Moore  i  Wade.  803  Prince  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Marti  R  finsberg,  1717  K  Street.  NW.  #407  Washington.  X  20006 

George  E  Glasier,  One  Tabor  Center,  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denwr.  CO  80202...., 

Gktol  USA.  Inc.  2121  K  St ,  NW.  #650  Washington.  X  20037 , 

GoM  t  Liebengood.  Inc,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #950  Washington.  X  20004 

Do 

Madeleine  GokJe.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #401  Washington.  X  20036 „ 

Janice  GoWman-Carter,  1412  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  J0036 

John  A  Gonzalez.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy ,  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Nancy  G  Gourley.  2717  South  EWer  Avenue  Broken  Arrow.  IJK  74012 

Government  Larson  Pro)ect.  6313  Tulsa  Lane  Bethesda,  MD  20817 ...... 

James  E  Oral  II.  1800  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

David  F  Graham,  4647  Forties  Boulevard  Lantiam,  MD  20706 

Graham  i,  James.  1050  17th  St ,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  X  20036 

GeraW  W  Gtandey,  One  Tabor  Center,  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver.  CO  80202.. 

Neil  A  Gray,  1776  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washigtilon,  X  20036-1993... 

Robert  K  {Sray,  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Robert  H.  Green,  777  Uth  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20005 — 

Malachi  J  Greene  Associates,  lOOO  Gteenleat  Avenue  Charlotte..  NC  28202 

Lynn  Greenwall.  1412  16th  St .  NW  Washington,  X  20036-0001 

Jeffrey  I  Gneco.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  X  20037 

Do.. 


RandaH  V  Griffin.  1111  19th  St .  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Grrffin  Johnson  t.  Associates.  1211  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #700  Washington,  X  20036,... 

Hurdis  M  Gnftith,  N  Woodbury  Rd ,  Box  56  Pitman,  NJ  08071 

James  N  Gioninger,  1101  16tfi  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

James  E  Guirarif  Jr ,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW,  #419-19  Washirwton,  X  20036.... 

Milton  S  Gwirtzman,  1250  24th  St,  NW,  #600  Washington,  X  20037. 

Jay  0  Hair.  1412  16lh  Streel.  NW  Washington,  X  20036-0001 

Hale  and  Dorr.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  K  20004 

Harry  Handsford.  231  Russ  Streel  Bainbridge,  GA  31717 

Frederick  J  Hannett.  1823  Jefferson  Place.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Marii  Hamson.  711  G  Street,  SE  Washington.  X  20003 

R  Hart,  PO  Box  1071  Appomattox,  VA  24522-1071 

James  C  Hassett.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW,  #800  Washington.  X  20007 

ArnoM  I.  Havens,  1818  N  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 


Ann  Marie  Havriiko,  1001  22nd  Streel,  NW,  #600  Washington.  X  20037 

Robert  T  Hayden,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #469  Washington.  X  20036.. 

Anne  A  Heanue,  110  Maryland  Avenue.  NW.  #101  Washington.  X  20002 

Bill  Hecht.  499  S.  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #507  Washington.  X  20003 


Oo., 
Do.. 


Hecht  Spencer  t  Oghsliy,  he,  499  South  Capitol  Stmt.  SW,  #507  Wtshngtoa,  K  20003.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 


James  B  Hedlund,  1200  18th  St ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Scott  E  Heisei,  735  N  Water  Street,  #908  Milwaukee.  Wl  53202-4105.. 
Craig  R  Helsing,  499  S  Capitol  SI,  SW.  #507  Washintton.  X  20005.. 


Charlotte  W  Hertiert.  444  ifew  Jersey  Awnue.  NW.  #255  Washington.  X  20001 

Heron  Burchette  Ruckert  i  Rothwell,  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  St ,  UW,  #700  Washington,  X  20007.. 
Do - _ - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Hal  D  Hiemstra.  218  0  Street.  SE  Washington.  X  20003 

Pamela  HHI.  One  Tabor  Center.  #2500  UM  Seventeenth  Street  Otm.  CO  80202.. 
Hogan  i  Hartson.  555  13th  SI,  NW  Washington,  X  20004-1109 

Do 

Do 


Empkiyer/Cieail 


Qty  of  Klamath  Falls 

WtB  Water  Oevetopment  Assn 

of  Tdemessaging  Services  M'l.  hie 
Omsartium 
n  US.  Busness  Canadian  Ufe  t  Health  Ins  Assn 
WOifm  km  if  Oiity  Treasures 

GOMT  Stetson  WiMans  i  Ebertiard  (ForCanpo  Baid  ol  Mission  kidwis) 
Fiat  USA 

National  Wiklife  Federatnn 

Bin  Hecht  I  Associates.  Inc  (For  H  F  Ahmanson  i  Oo) 

Hedit  Spenect  t  Oglesby.  Inc  (For:BATUS.  Ik) 

HkM  ^pMOer  I  Oilesby.  Inc  (For^ireat  Western  Fnaidal  Coq)) 

Qm  to  Waluig  Group 

National  INikMe  Federation 

Calihimia  Assn  of  Hospitals  i  Health  Systems 

National  Indian  Gaming  Assn 

MSU  System  Services.  Inc 

Henley  Group.  Inc 

Dayton  Hudson  Coip 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stares.  Inc 

Sierra  Oub 

Murdock  International 

United  Food  &  Commercial  Woriiers  hit'l  Unm 

CourtauUs  North  America.  Inc 

Memorial  Skn^etler^  Cancer  Center 

New  Mates  Assooales.  inc 

Pickens  County  MedKal  Center 

Serono  Laboratories.  Inc 

Wireless  Cable  Assn.  Inc 

Hia  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Associahon  for  the  Advancement  of  Human  RiiMs) 
Hm  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Irving  Bank  Corp) 

American  Secunty  Council 

Associated  Aviation  Undenvnters 

Ansel,  hic 

SPACECAUSE 

Buriington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

National  WiUlile  Federahon 

SiaraCUi 

Saidkr  I  Berth  (For  Majestic  Shaping  Services  Corp) 

Nlliaill  Rshenes  Institute 
NMmI  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores 
Ameriean  Assn  for  Marriage  t  Family  Therapy 
Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
American  Assn  of  Airport  Eiecuhves 
Thomson-CSF.  Inc 
Citizen  Action 

National  WiUMe  Federation 
Rockwell  International  Corp 
Thrifty  IM-A^  System,  he 
I 

ConMOnp 

AMVETS 

Contact  Lens  Manufacturers  Assn 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 

Highway  Users  Federahon 

Hin  t,  Knowlton,  bic  (For  First  Amencai  Baik,  NA) 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Thompson  Mam  &  Hutson 

Natkmal  WNdMe  Federation 

Murphy  t  Demory,  Ltd  (ForCakfomia  Energy.  Inc) 

Murphy  t  Demory,  Ltd  (For  Gowtnment  of  Haiti) 

Rao  &  Pnest  (For  Halecrest  Company) 

American  Assn  ol  Airport  Executnes 

Anthony  Jaietti.  he 

hdependait  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America 

Marine  Shale  Processors.  Inc 

Van  Dyke  Associates.  Inc  (FoiBoston  Company) 

National  WddMe  Federation 

Stale  sued  Devekpnient  Corp 

NallMill  Assi  a<  Minonty  Wholesale/Retail  Petroleum  Dealers 

Jeffnni  Group,  he  (For  Industrial  Safely  Eiiuvinent  Assn) 

SANE/FKEEZE,  Inc 

Credo,  ltd 

Grocery  Manulacturers  of  America,  he 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  t  MelMt  (For  Sharon  Steel  Coip) 

6P  America,  Inc 

Mairer  Anderson  Conway  Commumcations  (ForCoalition  hr  Sale  t  ResponsMe  Rainals) 

American  library  Assn 

HeeM  Spencer  i  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForH  F  Ahmaison  6  Co) 

Hedit  Spencer  i  Oglesby.  Inc  (For:BATUS.  he) 

HeeM  Spencer  t  Oilesby.  Inc  (ForrGreat  Westem  Fmaiaal  Cooi) 

H  F  Ahmaison  I  Co 

Brown  i  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp 

BATUS.  Ix 

Great  Western  Fmaioal  Corp 

Los  Angeles  Raiders 

Southern  CaMomia  Rapid  Transit  District 

Association  of  hdependent  Television  Stations,  he 

American  Malting  Bariey  Assn,  hie 

Bill  H«M  i  Associales,  inc  (For  Government  of  the  Repubkc  ol  PauM) 

tun  CM  t  Associates,  inc 

CMkiM  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System 

CH2M  HIN 

Federal  land  Exchange.  Inc 

Good  Sam  Oub 

Greenbrier  Intermodal 

Legal  Services  Corp 

Northern  Caliloinia  Power  Agency 

Sai  Gabriel  Valley  Boys  Quti  ol  America 

Sotano  Water  Aiifhonty 

CoaWon  for  Scenic  Beauty 

Enoo  FiKis  Nuclear.  Inc 

AfflCMi,  he 

Fi^Mlher  Corp 

Seheing-Ptough  Corp 
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Htly  Capo  itm, 


Sti  WOa  Mamonl  Skamcodi  Towa  717  North  HaniMl  Shtrt  Mb.  TX  7U01.. 

UK,  1877  BroKtMy.  #405  Boulto.  CO  80302 - 

206  G  SUwl.  NW,  #201  Wlsl»|ton.  OC  20002 


As  cites, 

Hn  1 


499 1  Oipiioi  ami.  SW.  #507  Waiiijlw,  DC  20003. 


1412  ism  awt.  i«»  iitstmm.  oc  2003^0001 

Atte  )r .  1717  Mm  am).  Siite  2800  Dilis.  TX  75201.-... 
Mito.  1305  yiBBK  Pta,  #200  Ifklein,  VA  22101;^^... 
lyKk.  0«  linns  Cnk,  NW.  #900  WasNuftoi.  DC  20005.. 


HOQ|t 

Tea*. 

Do. 
KHtoD 

Do. 

SfeMt 

VesterT 
VMBn  N 
Shmi  M 
Do.. 

UmT 
Do. 
Do 

Dd - 

1412  1601  a,  M>  WsMMkn.  DC  2003fr4XX)l 

Um  Im4  1S20  Ev«  ami.  NW.  0m  'fli*"^^^^^^ 

-      -^  lnBlita  29400  LakeM  Boulnanl  iKmt.  OH  44092, 

1412  IStti  Street,  NW  ihetmim.  DC  20036-0001 


_  901  31sl  awt,  m  Utehnitoii,  OC  200C7 ^,-  v;:  ■,;v™«ar 

iLmore  Convaiy.  One  Park  Hui  PO  Bo>  550  Nisliv*,  TN  37202-OSSO.. 
litloOO  Pei»is»t»anj  A«e.,  IWr,  #7400  W3S)»n|fon,  K  20006 


Jvnfll 
KdBfdH 
M 


JOKSDHf 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Dd. 

Do. 

Dt. 

Di. 
itomJor 
Robert  E. 

Do 

Do 
Kancy 
End 

Do 
Kadi  Ml 
OMidA. 
Ma  T.I 
MeyDr* 


-,,  i"575  iit  9m.  m  **|Hi,  Ki!!!'«-:v--:-vi;™if  ■ 

ukano  Associates,  2555  M  and,  NW.  #303  Washngton.  K  20037.. 


Kass  E> 


ScM  ernerman  Hays  t  Hamhr.  1575  E)e  anel  M*.  #1150  Waslwuton,  DC  20005., 


CKiit 


Dt 
rnothy 
Mrey 
Ovfes 

HrtM 
Klriipitnc 

Do 

C«b  KisI ,  3413  1/2  H  a. 

Do 


D«el 
aeiM 
fcrtjiR. 
Fredehcfc 


Rchartl 

UnN 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do 
EdwanI 
Rotarl  i 
Lmb  t 
Idoeaf 
Rofer 


loaiUr 
Dl  . 


Lesie( 
Rate 
Paul 
lams 


latO 


DdmU 
Dawn 
"Jry 
(tabsl 


Itarc!  men 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  9,  1988 


Ortanization  or  Indrndual  Ftng 


Employer /Clieiit 


, Inc.  2000  L  auet  WIK.  #200  Waslwjtoii,  K  20036,. 

Jemlte,  787  791  Avenue  New  Yort.  NY  10019 

.,  1250  24111  Street,  NW,  #600  ""•"S*";"  2M37      

lOKS.  2033  »  a ,  NW,  #300  *«*«*J[.  <*  20006-1056 


taMS  k  PofK.  1450  G  ami.  I 


K  20005-208t.. 


1150  i7tli  aieet,  NW  Waslnngton.  K  20036.. 
925  IStH  amt.  NW  Wasl«nrton,  DC  20005., 


4  Gate.  170  Per«oytoana  A»».,  NW  #350  WaslwMrton.  K  20006... 

ene,  7800  Wioiitirook  Road  Fairtai  aahin.  VA  22039 

n.  1750  »  amt.  NW  Waslwittoii.  K  20006 v^iv^ii" 

I  W«m,  1330  Comednit  A»e,  NW  #600  WastMigtM.  DC  20036., 


torn,  1627  K  amt.  NW.  #300  Wastawton,  DC  20006.. 

1133  21st  areet.  NW  Waskjiaton.  DC  20036 

Km.  nil  Nortli  19«l  a,  #700««»l0i.  VA  22209^.... 
Qfc,  655  15III  areet.  NW,  #1200  Washnflon.  DC  20005.. 


t  Loddiart  1800  M  a.  NW.  S.  l,ctty-9«i  R.  Wetaigton,  DC  20036 


K  20007.. 


1412  16III  a.  NW  Wasliniton.  DC  20036-0001.. 

Kock  Jr   579  DtMrio  Dr .  2nd  Floor  Madrai.  Wl  53719 

1101  17III  a.  NW,  #600  WaslMgftn,  K  20036 


mlai,  1455  Pennsytara  Anenue,  NW,  #600  Waslngton. 

iiieter.  1708  19tli  areet.  NW  WaslMgton,  DC  20009. 

L  iCiar,  8002  Slow  Vie»  Lane  Sprimfeld,  VA  22153.,. 


K  20004,. 


ter  t  Assoaales,  6%  Maryland  AM^Twest  WiM  #302  Washnflon,  K  20024... 

I  Lackey.  1776  K  Street,  NW.  #300  Washnilon.  DC  20006 

.  LaufertBah,  50  F  Street.  NW,  #1100  «W»ngton,  DC  20001. ..._^..,;;;^.. 
IN  shnftM  tab  t  Dubuc.  1120  Comcbail  Am..  NW  Washingloa.  OC  20036.. 


DC  20036. 


lifleii,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  IMim,  #1200  Aitnfton.  VA  22202.. 

LeMS.  1875  Eye  areel.  NW,  #800  Hfetowton,  DC  20006 

Roca  100  West  Washineton  Street  Phoenn,  AZ  85003-1899 

„  Ian*  Leiiyi  Mediae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW,  #11001 

L  dierg.  901  31st  a,  NW  Washmrton,  DC  20007 ^■:^-:i--^-ij;iJiX^- 

\  ntaiB  Whitten  t  Hanteger,  1725  DeSaks  SI .  NW,  #800  Washmghin,  DC  20036 .. 

o  Lmait  i  Flit  12»  «  a,  NW,  #770  Washnjton,  DC  20005 

Fra.  8550  IMed  Ptea  Bhid..  #800  Baton  Roufe.  lA  70809 


liby  1300  L  areet,  NW,  #200  Washin|ton.  K  2000MI7I.. 

iMtaidi.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

I,  122  South  Swan  areet  ADany,  NY  12210 

410  F«sl  areet,  a  Washmgton,  OC  20003 

2200  Concord  Piie  WHnangton,  DE  19899 


Phe^  Rottoteg  t  Evais.  1200  New  Hanpshn  Ave..  NW.  #200  Washinglon.  K  20036... 


oi  Rioriio  B  Marasni.  6420  14th  areet.  NW.  A-4  Washmgton,  K  20012,. 

Mnhait,  PO  BoTSi  Cokntia,  X  29202 

aia,  PO  Box  1338  Chicaio  Heights,  l  60411 — 

F  Massey,  901  31st  SlreS,  NWWashmflon,  K  20007 .^... 

MathB.  499  South  Capital  a.  SW,  #407  WasMMton.  OC  20003 


444  North  Capitol  a,  #711  Washnetai.  K  20001. 

1511  «  aieet.  NW  WaAneton,  K  20005 

V  May,  700  Aoferson  Road  Purdiase,  NY  10577 

hnqh  T  H«er,  1745  Jefferson  Dave  Hwy ,  #1200  Arti^on,  VA  22202 


inwn  t'Ptalt,  2000  Pcnnsylvana  Aviniie.  NW,  #6500  Washmgton,  DC  20006... 
1201  Pe«nsyt»wa  Ave ,  PC  Box  7566  Washmgton,  DC  20044  . 


M|Xa«'  Attich  »  Ssmo.  555  New  Jersey  Aw .  NW,  #880  Washmgton.  K  20001 .. 


Simplex  Wire  t  Cable  Co 
Indian  River  Citrus  League 

Asarto  Inc 
FoleyiCo 

Shelson  Intematioiial  ,.^ 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Oglesby,  bic  (Forfcown  (  Wiiamson  Tobacco  Corp) 
Hecht  Spencer  8  0^,  Inc  (For  BATUS) 
National  WiWMe  Federation 
Holly  Corporation 

Rctiard  L  Sinnon  8  Co  (ForGalena  Resort  Co) 

Richard  I  Smnott  &  Co  (Forlnlermec  Corp) 

Hill  t  Kiwwtton.  Inc  (For  Association  tor  lire  AdvancemenI  of  Human  Rights) 

Hawaiian  ElecIrK  Industries,  Inc 

Ramehameha  Schoob/Bemice  P  Bishop  Estate 

Kauai  Electric  Co 

US  Wmdpower,  Inc 

National  Wridhfe  Federation 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  Ihe  US.,  he 

Lubrizol  Corp 

National  Wildlite  Federation 

Bristol-Myers  Co 

Equitatile  Financial  Companies 

Prisco  E  Entines 

MaiKare  Health  Plans,  Inc 

Compuler  4  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn 

Consumers  lor  Competitive  Fuels 

Consumers  United  lor  Rail  Equity  (CURE.) 

Empire  of  Ainerica  Federal  Savmgs  Bank 

laurel  Industries,  Inc 

Ohio  Company 

Trinova 

Webster  Industries,  Inc 

American  Soc  of  Assn  Executives 

American  Express  Co 

Hotel  Emptoyees  t.  Restaurant  Employees  lot  I  Union 

Monarch  Capital  Corp 

Healtli  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

National  Council  o(  Senior  Citizens 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Robert  Bosch  Corp 

General  Instrument  Corooratnn 

Hanne  Ei«ineers  Beneficial  Assn  (AFL-CIO) 

Foai  MmMm  Insliliile 

CiBlMMtmBefieM 

US  League  of  Savings  Assns 

Fluor  Corporation 

Travel  S  Tourism  Gov't  Affaiis  Council 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 

Committee  lor  Future  Investment  in  America's  Past 

Koppers  Co,  Inc 

Midlanlic  Corp 

Florida  Solar  Energy  Center 

University  ol  Oreton 

Nalnnal  WMife  Federation 

NorUghl 

American  Airlines,  Inc 

Joseph  E  Seagram  i  Sons,  IK 

Tete-Systems  Assn.  Inc 


Motorola,  bK 
American  Hospital  Assn 
American  College  ol  Neuropsychopharrrucology 
AVW  Electronic  Systems,  Inc 
Qty  of  Inglewood 
Qty  of  OAland 

Committee  on  Problems  ol  Drug  Dependents,  Inc 
Government  ol  Antigua 
Group  Hospitaluation  &  Medical  Services,  Inc 
Nordisk-USA 
Southwest  Gas  Corp 
Slate  of  Arizona 
Rxkwell  International  Corp 
Tobacco  Institute 
anrnr  Memational  Corp 
rMBM  hBurer  Assn  ol  America 
W  >  Kmillon.  Inc  (For  Damon  Corp) 
of  Fur  Farm  Organizations 


,  ltd 


Carribean  Tubular  Co.  Inc 

Committee  for  Just  Animal  Drug  Law 

Commonwealth  Mortgage  Corp  ol  America 

CIGNA  Corp 

First  United  Bank 

Loyola  University 

National  Assn  of  Nuclear  Pharmacies 

New  Orleans  CokJ  Storage  8  Warehouse  Co., 

Non-Profil  Hospital  Insurance  Forum 

Pennington  Biomedical  Complex  Foundation 

Toyota  Motor  Manufacturing,  USA  "  -      ,  .  .n  /-um 

O'Donnell  Shwartz  4  Anderson  (For  Iransport  Worliers  Union  of  America.  Afl-OO) 

American  Medical  Assn 

National  Conference  ol  Insurance  Legislators 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Rollins  Jamaica  ltd 

CaMornia  Bankers  Assn 

First  Bank  Systems,  Inc 

Prisco  E  Entines 

Frank  )  Mernll 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Association  tor  the  Advancement  of  Human  Rights) 

United  Parcel  Service 

Keefe  Company  (ForCity  of  Newark,  NJ) 

C.V  *  R  V  Maudlin  (For  Southern  Company  Seivttes,  IK) 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Rockwell  Internalnnal  Corp 

Ansunlants  liability  Assurance  Co.  Ltd  ^  ,  .  _^   ^  . ^„  i,,.^^.! 

Covmgton  8  Burtng  (ForCoalition  to  Preserve  the  Integrity  of  American  Trademarks) 
AloM  Beverage  Leeslatne  Coundl 
tendalion  of  Human  Resource  Consultants 
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Organiation  or  Indrvidual  Fikng 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Charlie  Mcftide  Assodates,  bic,  1101  Connectidit  Ave..  NW,  #906  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

David  J.  McCarthy.  Baker  8  Daniels  1920  N  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

James  R.  McCarthy,  1801  K  a ,  NW,  Suite  700  Washinrtin,  DC  20006 

Jolm  M.  McQung,  727  Nyashinrton  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Aubrey  McCuldieon  III,  711  G  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

McDermott  Wit  t  Emery.  1850  K  a.  NW.  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

ladi  McOonaU.  1001  Pennsyhania  Avenue,  NW,  #625-S  Washingtan,  DC  20004.. 


Jadi  McOonaM  Co,  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #625S  Wadwigton.  DC  20004 .._ 

Gale  W  McGee,  901  31st  St,  NW  Washington,  K  20007 ...       ...„...., 

Mofflca  M  McGuiie,  1331  Pennsyhrania  AVe,  NW,  #1500N  Washington,  K  20004-1703. 

McHale  Cook  8  Wefch,  PC ,  1100  Chamber  of  Commerce  BuiUirig  Indianapdis,  IN  46204 . 

Larry  Mdtenzie,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  M  Washington,  OC  20024 

Ijw  Offs  of  James  D.  Mdlevitt.  1101  16lh  areet.  MW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

McNair  Group,  hie.  1155  ISIh  a,  HW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 — 

Do •• - — 

Do._ 

Do -- 

Do 

Do — ■ 

McNair  Law  Firm,  PA.  1155  15th  Stnel.  MW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

William  A  Meaux,  1600  M  Street,  NW,  #702  Washington,  DC  20036 

Joseph  J  Meder,  1730  M  a,  NW,  #515  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

Joseph  Mehikens,  1400  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Kathenne  Meier,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  llw  Washmgton,  DC  20036 — 

J  Roeer  Mentz,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washmtton,  OC  20036 

Charles  Mergentime,  PO  Box  662  Flemineton,  NJ  08822 vi:i-:j:.i^ 

Hardd  E.  Mesirow,  lane  8  Mittendorf  1750  K  areet,  NW  Washincton,  DC  20006 

Larry  D  Meyers,  412  Fust  Street,  SE  #40  Washington,  DC  20003 

Frank  G.  MkMina,  17925  Sky  Park  Or  Irvine,  CA  92714.. 


Einpkyer/Cient 


Michigan  Assn  of  County  Treasurers,  1752  N  Street,  NW,  6th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Bonnie  K  Miller,  Box  528  Gainesville,  VA  22065-0528 

Carolynn  E  Miller,  600  Maryland  Aw,  SW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Marye  I  Miller,  637  Third  Street,  NE  Washington,  OC  20002 — 

Peggy  Miller,  1424  16th  a,  NW,  #604  Washington,  DC  20036 ~ 

Milier  4  Chevalier.  Chtd,  655  15th  SI,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005-5701 

Do - 

Do ; '••■ 

Do - 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Kenneth  Y  Millian,  919  !8th  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

Miner  Eraser  4  Gabriel,  1025  Connecticut  Aw,  NW,  #700  Washington,  OC  20036.. 


Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

Celhilar  Tetecommumcations  Industiy  Assn 

Chiogo  Mercantile  Exdange 

kitonatiaial  FrandiiseAssn 

Padfic  Mutual  Life  hisuranoe  Co 

Transamanca  Corporation 

US  Telephone  Assn 

Oxiord  Energy  Co 

Indiana  Eleanc  Assn 

Sun  Co,  Inc 

United  Fresh  Fruit  I  Vegetable  Assn 

SANE/FREEZE,  Ix 

Hitachi  America,  lU 

Home  totensneCare,  taic 

Techncon  bBtruneits  Corp 

Jadi  McOonaU  Co  (ForAssooation  of  Bank  Hddmg  Cos) 

Association  of  Bank  Hdrtng  Cos 

Hill  4  Knowhor,  Inc  (ForJ&sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Human  R^hts) 

Nahonal  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Mm  Ben  Telmhone  Co 

Amrtan  Farm  Bureau  Federatnn 

Kelly  Assisted  Uving 

Kelly  Servicts,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Whdesalei-Distnbuters 

NatitMl  Fed  of  tadeoendenl  Busmess 

AUi  Gmp  SInBSS  Hauer  t  ftU 

Btae  Cross  8  Blue  Sudd  of  South  Csohna 

Clemson  University 

Railstar  Control  Techndogy.  Inc 

Railway  Progress  Institute 

Riedel  Omni  Products,  hie 

Association  of  Independent  Tdewsnn  Stahons,  be 

GSX  Corporahon 

ICI  Americas.  Ix 

Joseph  J  Meder  Associates 

Wiklemess  Sodety 

Natnnal  Cable  Television  Assn 

Cadwalader  WKhersham  8  Talt  (ForMercedesflew  of  North  Amenca,  Inc) 

Mergentime  Corp 

Global  Marine,  Inc 

Concerned  Shnmpers  of  Amenca 

landsdedCo 

National  Health  Federation 

Nahonal  Fed  ol  Independent  Busness 

MdmOriCoip 

Consumer  Federation  of  Amenca 

De  la  Salle  Institute 

Gdd  Fidds  Operatne  Co    Mesquite 

Hercuks  Aerospace  Co 

Runway  Plant  Coahhon 

Taadm  Conputers,  inc 

UDtMNweisal  Devetapment  LP 

W.  R.  Grace  8  Co 

Govemnent  of  Haih 


Minimum  Wage  Coalition  to  Saw  Jobs,  PO  Box  28261  Washington,  K  20038 ,^^  „«-(>,**■  intMKt 

Chartes  P  Mfcidl,  1501  16th  Street,  NW  Washmeton,  K  200^6 - - S^,'„"m~SS  L^trSwl 

David  H  Montplaisir,  2550  M  Street,  NW,  #695  Washington,  K  20037  """'"  ™"^  '**" 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


fimolhy  X  Moore.  2900  M  Street.  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20007 

Ridiard  M  Moose,  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  OC  20036 

Sue  Markland  Moieland,  918  North  Carolina  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Anne  L  Morgan,  1016  16th  St,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 ,.,.. 

William  G  Morin,  1331  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  NW,  #1500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703. 

Tom  C  Morris,  1825  «  St,  NW.  #1107  Washington,  DC  20006 

James  W  Morrison  Jr .  655  ISIti  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  OC  20005 

Mornson  4  Foerster,  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Ewlyn  M  Morton,  1909  K  Street,  NW  WashinBlon,  DC  20049 

Michael  I  Morton,  910  16tti  Street,  NW,  #4(52  Washington.  DC  20006 

Uurie  A  Moshier,  2001  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Stew  Moyer,  1412  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 ^^jjr;;: 

Mukloon  Murphy  4  Faucette,  5101  Wisconsin  Aw,,  NW,  #508  Washmgton,  DC  20016 

James  Brian  Munroe,  340  Kingsland  Street  Nutley,  NJ  07110 

Daniel )  Murphy,  2300  M  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  OC  20037 „ 

Do 

Oanid  R  Murphy,  310  West  End  Aw,,  #14-A  New  York.  NY  10023 

Murray  4  Scheer,  2715  M  Street.  NW,  #300  Washington,  OC  20007 


Nash  Railsback  4  Plesser,  1133  15lli  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  OC  20005 

Natnnal  Alliance  ol  Senior  Citizens,  Inc,  2525  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22201 - - — 

Natkmal  Consumer  Assn,  PO  Box  65733  Washington,  OC  20035 ....     ...„..„ •"-r"-":"-si";-,OS,V- 

Nahonal  Democratic  Coundl  ol  Asian  4  Pacific  Americans,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  a.,  NW,  6th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20007., 

Natnnal  Stone  Assn,  1415  EIIbI  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Natnnal  Strategies  Inc.,  1919  Pennsyhrania  Aw ,  NW,  #701  Washington.  X  20006 

National  WikHiie  Federatnn,  1412  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-0001....„ 

Neal  Neuberger,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washmgton,  DC  20001 

aiaron  Newsome,  1412  16th  a ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 -- 

Todd  C.  Nidwis,  1600  Seattle  Tower  Seattle,  WA  98101 •■ 

Patrice  North-Rudin,  1133  21st  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

NorLight,  579  D'Onotrio  Dr,  2nd  Floor  Madison,  Wl  53719 -i;;"™-:-; ~ " 

Dawd  D  O'Brien  0  Brien  4  Assodates  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 _„ — 

O'Connor  4  Hannan,  1919  Pennsyhrania  Aw.  NW,  #800  Washington,  K  20006 

Do 

OMdwny  i  Myers.  555  I3th  a,.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20004 

(X)  - — 

Ollei  and  Atby.  PC.  1310  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do - - 

Do.. 


MaureenffRya'nr2300  M  Street,  NW,  #800  Washintton,  OC  20037 

Thomas  P  Ochsenschlager,  1850  M  areet,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  21)036^ 


Marao  Browne  Oglesby  Jr ,  499  Sooth  Capitd  Sheet,  SW,  #507  Washmgton,  OC  20003.. 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Enc  Obon,  1412  16fh  a ,  NW  Washington,  DC  200364XX)1 

Usa  M  Olson,  919  Pnnce  areet  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Oo.. 


Omega  Iniernaiionai,  Inc,  11  Carriage  House  Cirde  Alexandria,  VA  22304.. 


19-059  0-89-37  (Pt  7) 


American  Maritime  Officers  Service 

Assodahon  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America 

CSX  Corp 

Mars,  Inc 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

Transportatnn  Institute 

Natnnal  Madwie  Tod  Buiklers'  Assn 

American  Express  Co 

Assooatnn  of  Biolechnotogy  Cos 

Nalnnal  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Momson  Associates  (For:Blue  Cross  &  Bhie  ShieW  Assn) 

CaMonua  Bankers  Cleanng  House  Assn 

Amiican  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Florida  Sotai  Cane  league 

EMmic  Industries  Assn 

MfinalWIAte  Federahon 

FM5t  Natnnwide  Bank 

Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc 

Murphy  4  Oemory.  ltd  (For  Califoriia  Energy  Co,  hic) 

Murphy  4  Oemory,  ltd  (ForGovemment  of  Haih) 

American  Express  Co 

Wisconsin  Cenlrai  Raihtiad 

Home  Box  Office,  Inc 


Ladies  Professnnal  Gdf  Assn  (LPGA) 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Natnnal  WWe  Federatnn 

Francis  4  Nidnis  (For  Ueki  America  Corp) 

Travel  4  Tourism  Gov't  Affairs  Coundl 

Harley-Davidson,  Inc 

Morgan  Grenfell  Group,  PLC 

Nahonal  Funeral  dredors  Assn 

CIGNA  Corp 

Mobil  01  dorp 

Nabonal  Football  League 

Nabonal  Gas  Pipehne  Coakhon 

Pyrotedmic  Signal  Manufacturers  Assn 

Source  Data  Nelworti 

USTA 

Murphy  4  Oemory,  Ltd  (For  Government  of  Haib) 

Grant  Thornton 

Bil  Hedit  4  Associates,  hK  (FoiH  F  Ahmanson  4  Co) 

Hedit  Spencer  4  Oglesby.  hie  (For  BATUS,  kK) 

Bill  Hechi  4  Associates,  Ix  (ForChucdi  Aliance) 

Hedit  Spencer  4  Oglesby,  Inc  (For:Great  Western  Fmanoal  Corp) 

Natnnal  WMfe  Federahon 

Keene  Shrfey  4  Asodates.  Inc  (For  The  Urnited.  he) 

MdJonnell  DoiBlas  AslioMutas  Co 

Signal  Landmark 


n      ^  ^\f\n 


n    moo 


r'fwmttvua^ciK k\  xn^rcion uniTSir. 


inA2'i 


10024 


Osai  <i. 


Osbtn. 


Om  s. 
PidRi. 
;Of  HI. 


iRiflnl 


Per 


r  Assodai  s. 


EitntdR 
OiariesD 

Aitlni  R  Ousted" 
Thomas  I 
Preston  R 
PdiwAo  & 

Do 

Pittgn  Boggs 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Paul  Weiss 
Joe  P  Peck  Ji 
Ffanklyii  G 
Peysei  ' 

Do 
Kilt  Ploteotau  [. 
Lain  PMps. 

Do 

Oo 

Piper  tMartu  r. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 
JanesKPissi 

Mn^F  Pouu, 
Portatle  Power 
Powell  GoUstei 

Oo. 
Preston  Tlwgr  nson 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Price 
bnisW 
ExiC.  Oust. 
PenJude' 
Ritaitlbsg 
MmC.  Ram  1 
Ciaig  Dame.  W 

Oo 

Brace  A.  Ray. 

Oo 

Oo. 

Diane  Reis, 
Susan  RHey. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Dl.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 
Valentin  J 
Rnlun  Rader 

Oo 

Rooms  Zelle 
Rotwison  Lake 

Do 
Patrick  C 
Raymund 
Rogers  & 
Greniy  M  Ri  ien 
Hero  RosenUi  tt). 


!  Ra«  c. 


1801  K  SI.  NW,  #700  WastMwton.  X  20006. 

1300  St  Mary's  Street  Rakseli.  NC  27605 

150  M  Street,  NW,  #600  Wadiinglan.  DC  20O36.. 

C  1517  U  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20009 

.  900  WtH  SI.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Inn  Ray  t  Company  420  C  Street  HE  Washington,  DC  20002 . 


,12  5 
1  01 


Roc 


S«ly. 


I  Scamp  li. 
Scf  ersdimtdt. 

S  hram. 
Sdtarli. 
Seost. 


Set  lernian. 


Eiknn  Ru(tisil|U. 
J  Patnck 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do., 
lames  S 
TondaF  RusI 
J  Randy  Sah 
Robert  W 

Do.. 

Do 
Donna 
RobertH 
Elizatieltr  I 
AdamO 
JamesE 
Mernll 
Shaw 

Do 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do... 

Oo... 

Oo... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
MdiaelW 
T  V  ShocM 
JohnG. 
Enc  Shulman 
Susan 
CyrhsSitan 


iS. 

LeonnIS 
Do.. 
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Organization  or  Individual  FNing 


K  DonneDy.  1020  19tli  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20035.. 

1412  16tli  SI.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  200jI)-0001 

Gwinn  Area  Community  Schools,  MBS  Gwinn.  Ml  49841 

r.  PC  B»  23451  Washmgton.  DC  20026 

PC  Box  12266  Seattle,  WA  98102 

1200  18III  St,  NW  Wasdington.  DC  20036 

Ire.  1629  K  St.  NW  Wastungton,  X  20006 


Blow.  2550  M  SI..  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20037 .. 


Wliarton  t,  Garrison.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #1300  Washington.  DC  20036... 

15tti  t.  M  Streets,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

#22870048  PO  Box  1000  Leavenwortti,  US  66048-1000 

Inc.  1000  Vermont  Aw ,  NW  #400  Wastimgton,  DC  20005 


1120  20tli  Street,  NW.  #600  South  Washington.  DC  20036 

t  Pires  2501  M  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20037.. 


1200  191k  Sbeol.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 .. 


801  Pmnsylvana  Ave ,  SE.  #301  Washmgton,  OC  20003, 

.  16t1i  Street,  NW  Washinetoo,  OC  20036-0001 , 

>ie  GieenwKti  Pla^a  PC  Box  2568  Greenwich,  Q  06836. 


Equipment  Manulacturers  Assn.  4720  MontgomeryLane.  #514  Bettiesda J4DJ0814 .. 
fra«r  4  •'  "'""  "       '      "  '  »'•.'"-<" 


ranr  &  Murphy,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  6th  Fknr  Washmgton,  DC  20O04.. 
Uis  i  iioiiim,  i73S  iiw  Yo>ii'*i^ 


1730  M  Slieet.  NW,  #900  Washmgton,  DC  20036.. 
10  Pemsytania  Ave .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 .... 


H  Slieel.  NW,  #750  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

New  rorfc  Am..  NW.  #900  WKhaflog.  U  2000S-2102.. 


Rn  ,  1415  Eliot  Place,  NW  Washmrton.  DC  20007 . 


i  Bayh.  1575 1  Street.  NW.  #1025  Washmgton.  DC  2000S.. 


Lirson  t,  Kaplan.  1627  Eye  St .  NW.  #610  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lerer  t,  Montgomery.  1667  K  St..  NW.  #900  Washmgton,  K  20007... 


I  Rodi  piei 
lWel>.  2( 


1120  Comecticut  Avenue.  NW  WashngUn.  DC  20036.. 

•1.  PC  Bo>  982  El  Paso.  TX  79960 

200  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10166,. 


Ri  ienberg. 


5410  Grosvenor  Lane,  #120  Bethesda.  MD  20814 

ISll  R  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20009 

1300  Conncctcut  Ave,  NW.  #401  Washington,  DC  20036.. 
1575  Eye  St.  NW.  #1075  Washington,  DC  20005 


,  HenMd  Kaplai  t  Becker  1140  19th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

B«  17407  Dute  Ainort  Washington.  K  20041 

One  Tabor  Cento.  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver,  CO  80202 

1900  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 


K  20024.. 


1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20036.. 
490  I'EnfanI  Ptj».  #4200  Washingta 

1120  20th  St   NW,  #600  South  Washngton,  K  20036 

1101  15th  St.  NW.  #400  Washmgton.  OC  20005 

1745  Jelterson  Dams  H«f» ,  #1200  Wington,  VA  22202 _., 

1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #200  Washington,  OC  20036.. 


Pithnai  Potts  (  Trowbridge.  2300  N  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20037.. 


Shor  idge. 
hnan  925 
Smm  kowski. 


S  eehy,  1800  K  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  OC  20006 

HI.  PO  Box  2121  Corpus  Chnsti.  TX  78403 

dge.  818  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

925  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  25005 

uwski.  1522  K  Street.  NW.  #828  Washington.  K  2000S.. 
888  16di  St ,  NW.  #606  WashMitoa.  U  20006.. 

#noMM 


1776  K  Street,  NW, 


OC  20006.. 


1717  K  St .  NW,  #407  WWMltai.  K  20006.. 

Ill    I  •     r      n^  ' 

waswigioi,  iXf  I 


,  815  15«h  St.  NW,  #709  t 


:  20005.. 


Employer/Client 


Nissei  Corp 

Nalioial  WiUMe  Federation 
anJM  Awi  Owwiowty  Schools 
Ooflsoidrtert  Rail  Corp 

American  Savings  Financial  Corp 

Association  ol  Independent  Television  Stations,  Inc 

Artists  for  Tax  Equity 

Graphic  Artists  GuiM 

American  Logistics  Assn 

Oty  &  County  of  Denver 

College  Savings  Bank 

Fundacion  de  Delensa  del  Comeno  Exterior 

Universal  Lottery  Co 

National  Music  Publisher's  Assn,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Home  BuiUers  of  the  U.S 

Juvenile  Products  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  School  Health  Education  Coalition 

Unnn  PacifK  Coip 

American  Assn  of  Crop  Insurers 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

United  Egg  Producers 

Baltimore  County,  MD 

General  Electric  Capital  Corp 

Sbeann  Lehman  Hutton.  Inc 

United  Telecom 

National  Audubon  Society 

National  WMife  Federation 

NAC  Re  Corp 

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos 

General  Cinema  Corp 

Hewlett-Packard  Co 

Lutheran  Medical  Center 

Martin  s  Point  Health  Care  Center 

Pacific  Medical  Center 

Seattle  Organising  Comm 

Xerox  Corp 

Wolverine  Exploration 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc 

National  Gay  i  Lesbian  Task  Force  (NGLTF) 

Earth  Observation  Satellite  Co 

Stoel  Rives  Boley  lones  &  Gray  (For  Gregory  Alfihates,  Inc) 

American  Airlines,  Inc 

Product  Liability  Alliance 

Bntey  Scion  Hospital 

Gin  n  life  Organ  Procurement  Organization.  Inc 

Maimonides  Hospital,  et  al 

National  Women  s  Political  Caucus 

Capital  Siialcgies,  Inc  (ForCamera  de  la  Industna  de  transformacMO  de  Nueve  IRM) 

Capital  Strategies,  Inc  (For  Export  Packers  Co.  Ltd) 

Capital  Strategies,  Inc  (For  Forest  City  Residential  Developnient,  he) 

Capital  Strategies,  Inc  (For  Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.  Inc) 

Capital  Strategies  Inc  (For  National  Mulli  Housing  Counal) 

Capital  Strategies,  Inc  (For  New  York  City  Housing  Developnient  Council) 

Capital  Strategies   Inc  (ForNew  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enlorcement  i  Admm  Corp) 

Capital  Strategies,  Inc  (For  Olympus  Corp) 

Capital  Strategies.  Inc  (For  South  Bay  Foundry) 

Capital  Stiategies  Inc  (FoiTriStar  Electronics) 

Capilal  Strategies,  Inc  ( For  Universal  Furniture  Industries.  Inc) 

Capital  Strategies.  Inc  (ForVitrocrisa  Cnslalena,  SA) 

National  Stone  Assn 

AOstale  Insurance  Co 

Natnnat  Foreign  Trade  Council 

Polaris  Industries 

Nevada  Resort  Assn 

Suzuki  Motors  of  America,  Inc 

Unital  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co 

El  Fteo  Electric  Co 

Jockey  Club 

Mechanical  Contrxtors  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA 

Citizen  Action 

Rowland  Government  Relations  Assaiates  (For  Baker  Industries) 

Rowland  Government  Relations  Associates  (For  Borg-Wamer  Automotwe,  bic) 

Rowland  Government  Relations  Associates  (For  Bort-Warner  Chemicals,  Inc) 

Rowland  Government  Relations  (For  Committee  of  Sabonal  Security  Cos) 

Ganes  Chemicals 

Amiican  Nnispiper  Publishers  Assn 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 

Toudie  Ross  1  Co  (For  Money  Store  Investment  Co) 

Touche  Ross  &  Co  (For:Restaurant  Assaiates) 

Touche  Ross  i  Co  (ForSchnuck  Markets,  Inc) 

Natnnal  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Xerox  Corp 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Insbtutuns 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Alabama  Contruclion  Contractors 

American  Insurance  Assn 

AOOSCO  Industries,  Inc 

Bfistol-Myers  Co 

Citmoco  Services,  Inc 

DrummofKl  Company,  Inc 

Intergraph  Corporation 

Michelin  lire  (Company 

Munitions  Caniei  Conference 

National  Industries 

Pfizer,  Inc 

Southern  Company  Services,  Ix 

Vuk^  Materials  Co 

ContelCorp 

Central  Power  i  light  Co 

USX  Corporation 

National  Council  ol  Senior  Citizens 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Gowmment  ol  Bangladesh 

Cushman  f,  Wakefield 

American  Assn  lor  Marriage  i  Family  Therapy 

Simon  &  Company  (For  Oty  ol  Erie,  PA) 

Simon  i  Company  (For Oty  ol  Fresno,  CA) 
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Orgamzabon  or  Individual  Tiling 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Simn  i  Company,  he,  815  I5tti  St.,  NW,  #709  Washingtai,  K  20005... 

Do 

Thomas  D,  Simpson.  700  N  Fairfai  Street  Atowidria,  VA  22314 

Richard  L  Sinnolt.  One  Thomas  Qrde.  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005.. 

Do,. 

Do,. 


Skadtai  Arps  Stale  Meagher  (  Flom,  1440  New  York  A»emie,  NW  Washngton.  DC  2000S.. 

Do 

Paul  A  Skrabut  )r ,  1629  K  Street,  NW,  1100  WasNngton.  OC  20006 

Maureen  Smitli,  122  C  Street.  NW,  #750  Washington.  DC  20001 

e,KY  40207 


Gene  Snyder,  140  Chenowetti  Lane  Louisville,  I 


Laune  J  Snyder-Cavell.  lOOl  22nd  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  K  20037.. 

Nancy  C  Somerville,  1735  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washmgton,  IK  20OO6 

Sandra  Spence,  1776  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW,  #521  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Jane  Sutter  Starke.  1818  N  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Randolph  J  Stayin.  1620  Eye  St.  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

Deborah  Steelman.  1140  19th  St ,  NW,  #600  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Allan  Stein,  1130  Connectcut  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  OC  20036 

Stein  Davidoff  I  Malito,  100  East  42nd  Street  New  York.  NY  10017 

Do.. 


Eugene  L  Stewart.  1001  Oxinecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #910  Washington,  DC  20036 

Terence  P.  Stewart,  Stewart  and  Stewart  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #910  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Stoel  Rhies  Boley  Jones  «  Grey,  1730  M  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robin  E  Stombler,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20006 

Stratege  Resources  Corp,  3000  K  Street,  NW,  #300  Washmjton,  DC  20007 

Dorothy  E  Stucke,  1735  New  York  Ave,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 -.. 

Glenn  Sugameli.  M12  16tli  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-0001 — 

Sutherland  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-2404 

Oo — 

Frederic  H.  Sweet.  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Mihwukee,  Wl  53202 — 

leland  H  Swenson,  10065  East  Harvard  Avenue  Denver,  CO  80251 

Swidler  l  Berlin,  Chid,  3000  K  Street,  NW  #300  Washington,  DC  20007 „ 

Do 

SPACECAUSE,  922  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  SE  Washmgton,  DC  20003 

Martha  Tableman,  1412  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-0001 

Robert  Tatt  Jr ,  1620  Eye  St.,  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

George  C  Tagg,  300  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washmgton,  DC  20002 

Paul  M  Tendier,  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  Washtngton,  DC  20005 

Barbara  Cheryl  Teno,  1735  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

Robert  0-  Testa,  1726  M  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20036-4502. 


Marilyn  Berry  Thompson,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  #711  Washington.  OC  20001 ., 
Thompson  i  Company,  529  141h  St,,  NW.  #425  Washington.  OC  20045 

Do 

Do 

Richard  M  Tilley,  1700  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW,  #500  Washington,  OC  20006 

Mary  Cathenne  Toker.  555  13th  Street,  NW,  #490  West  Washington,  DC  20004.. 

Billy  W  Tongate,  4842  Randolph  Drive  Annandale,  VA  22003 

Touche  Ross  t  Co.  1900  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-3564 

Oo — 

Oo 

Tower  i  Associates.  2101  I  St..  NW,  9th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do - 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Stanley  F  Tureskv,  2550  M  St .  NW,  #300  Washington,  K  20037 

J  Teny  Turner.  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

John  R  Tydings,  1129  20th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

US  Commerce  Coalition.  PO  Box  1003  HartseKe,  AL  35640. 


Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.  1250  24th  St  .N  W  Suite  600  Washington,  K  20037 

Matthew  Van  Hook.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  P,  Verdon,  1627  K  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  VC  20006 

Vemer  Uipfert  Bernhard  McPherson  «  Hand.  Chid.  1660  L  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Oo 

Virgmia  C  Vertiz,  1801  North  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Vinson  t,  Elkins,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washmgton,  OC  20004-1007 

Vorys  Safer  Seymour  i  Pease,  1828  L  Street,  NW,  #1111  Washmgton,  K  20036 — 

Robert  J,  Wade.  1850  M  Street,  NW,  #600  Washmgton,  DC  20036, 

Charts  E  Walker  Associates,  Ik,  1730  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

R  Dulty  Wall  8  Associates,  Inc,  1317  F  Street,  NW,  #400  Washmgton,  DC  20004 

Wallace  &  Edwards,  1150  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  #507  Washington.  K  20036 .-.. 

Richard  J  Walsh.  6770  Lake  Ellanor  Drive  Orlando.  FL  32859-3330 - 

Samuel  I  Walsh.  1608  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 _ 

John  C  Walton.  2300  N  St,  NW,  #600  Wa*ington.  OC  20037 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Wen  Golshal  8  Manges,  1615 1  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  OC  20036 

WHIford  Wegman  8  Holf.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20006 

Wexler  Reynolds  Harrison  &  Sehule,  Inc,  1317  F  Street,  NW,  #600  Wadimgton.  DC  20004.... 

Do 

Do 

Do • 

Do 

June  M  Whelan,  400  Madison  Street,  NW  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Margita  E  White.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  #713  Washington,  OC  20036 „ 

Richard  H,  White,  1875 1  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  OC  20006 -... 

Sam  White,  412  First  St.,  SE,  #40  Washington,  DC  20003.. 


Andrew  F  Wiessner,  Kogovsek  8  Associates  1801  Broadway  #1420  Demer,  CO  80202.. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 


Wilkinson  Bartier  Knauer  8  Qumn.  1735  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washington.  K  20006.. 
WiHiams  8  Jensen.  PC.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #500  Washington.  K  20036... 

Oo 

Do 

Witmer  Oilier  t  Pickering,  2445  M  Street,  HW  Washington.  OC  20037-1420 

Do 


Eioployer/Cinl 


Simon  8  Company  (ForCity  ol  Portland,  OR) 

Simon  8  Company  (For  Fresno  County,  CA) 

Simon  8  Company  (ForGary.  Induna) 

Simon  8  Company  (For  San  Leandro.  CA) 

Simon  8  Company  (For  Water  Department  n  San  Bcmadin,  CA) 

Oty  of  Erie.  PA 

Oty  of  Portland.  OR 

Railway  Progress  Institute 

Galena  Resort  Co 

National  Pamt  Co,  Ik 

New  United  Motor  Manulacturng.  he 

Federated  Department  Stores,  he 

Government  ol  Jamaica 

^hmbo  i-CerrellJncJForGraphic  Artists  Wd) 

IMiMMl  tan  of  IndependHit  Cofteges  &  Unmerste 

IMM  Paoel  Service 

8P  America,  he 

American  Institute  d  Architects 

Spence  Gnuv  (ForAssociabon  for  Commuter  Transportabon,  he) 

Edait  SoMMK  Oann  8  Melkitt  (For^  Corp) 

TafI  SktliMS  I  Hoister  (For  Westland  Oil  Development  Coip) 

Rarmaoeolicil  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  hsuranoe  Assn 

long  Island  University 

Nassau-Sofk*  Hospital  Owncil.  he 

Horal  Trade  Council 

Ftoral  Trade  Council 

Roses.  Ik 

Torrmgton  Company 

Onsite  Energy,  he 

American  College  ol  Surgeons 

National  Machine  Tool  Buikkn'  Aan 

Ameiicio  hsUute  ol  Architects 

Natior  J  WUhfe  Federation 

M  Hoc  Oonm  lor  a  Competitme  Electnc  Supply  System 

ForelhougM  lile  hsurann  Co 

NorttMtsltni  Mutual  life  hsuranee  Co 

Farmers'  Educational  8  CtOperatiM  Umon  ol  America 

Hyundai  Motor  Company 

Nabonal  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-Drstnbutors 

National  Wiklliie  Federabon 

Tatt  Stetbnius  t  Hohsler  (For  Westland  Oil  Devek)pnient  Corp) 

Federal  Expres  Corp 

Tendier  8  Biegms  (FoiMears  International  Sales  Co) 

American  InsMule  of  Architects 

Pxific  Gas  8  Electrical  Co 

KeeleCo  (For  Oty  of  Newark,  NJ) 

ALTEC  International 

Pelnsn  Gniup 

Sundu  of  AMria  Momobve  Corp 

Mutual  of  Omaha  hsuranee  Co 

General  Milts,  he 

Qtcus  Orcus  Enterprises.  Ik 

Money  Store  Investment  Co 

Restaurant  Associates 

Schnuck  Markets.  Ik 

Bnbsh  Aerospace.  Ik 

Hcks  8  Associates 

Jeford-McHanus  Intl.  Ik 

LTVOctwetSpceCo 

Maf*  MmltaCorp 

Rockwd  htemational  Corp 

Van  Dyke  Assxiates.  Ik  (For  Boston  Company) 

Interstate  Carriers  Conference 

Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade 

Boston  Company 

American  Paper  hsttule.  he 

United  SkipoiMKn  of  AfflBica 

General  Aviation  Manifactorers  Association 

kbrs,  he 

American  Assn  of  School  Administrators 

Bank  Tax  Group 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police    National  Headquarters 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Ik 

Burlington  Northern.  Ik 

National  Assn  of  Small  Business  hvestment  Cos 

Sea-Land  Corporation 

Shearson  Lehman  Hutton.  Ik 

National  Assn  of  Temporary  Services,  Ik 

Federal  Compress  8  Warehouse  Co 

General  MUts  Restaurants,  Ik 

American  legion 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

General  Ekctrie  Co 

Marbn  Itoietta  Oorp 

Morion  Tlwkol.  Inc 

Stone  t  Webster  Engmeering  Corp 

Texton.  Ik 

Marine  Shale  Prnessors.  Ik 

City  of  Kenosha.  Wisconsin 

American  Institute  foi  Foreign  Study  Scholaishv  Foundation 

NatioanI  Asa  of  Soaal  WoAiers 

Regional  llanun  Commission 

Scnaefcr  (  Associates 

Woods  HoU  Occanograohie  hsbtubon 

Van  Ness  Fekjman .  (lor  Uranaim  Producers  of  America) 

Association  of  Maximum  Servce  Telecasters.  iK 

Tobacco  Institute 

Concerned  Shrimpers  ol  America 

Glacier  Park  Co 

(ForiRobert  0  Undner) 

Ml.  Baldy  Homeowners 

Murray  PadlieCorp 

Nabire  Constnancy 

Trust  for  Pubkc  lands 

Security  Pacilic  Corp 

DanaherCocp 

Trailer  Trah  Co 

American  Sk  ol  Composers.  Authors  8  Pubhshers 

htemahonal  Swap  Dealers  Assn 
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Sti»m, 

Stn  0(1 


.  WojiM  i  d 


Winston  & 
Wintliro() 

Oo. 

LynM  Witl«i 
Smka  W  ■ 
SR. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
marHK. 
WorMmde 
Own  noma 
Wunln  t  ~ 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
JotmS  VodK 
bINeenZi 


Wolunin.  1615  H  Street.  W»  Washington,  DC  20062 ri-,;;;^- 

ln<  muticn  Resoiras,  Ltd.  1717  R  Street.  NW,  #706  Waslmgton.  DC  20006.. 

12942  Oak  Uim  Place  Herndon.  VA  22071 ™ - 

OJendertet,  1615  L  SJ .  NW.  #650  Washington,  DC  20036 
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Organization  Of  Individiial  Filing 


Employer/Client 


New  York  Anenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

,  2550  «  St..  NW.  #500  Washington,  DC  20037 •iu-™;;" 

Putnam  i  Itolierts.  1155  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


\m  E»e  Street.  NW,  #700  Washington,  00  20006 

I  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Associates.  Ik.  1401  Walnut  %..  #1000  Philadelphia.  PA  19102.. 


Wd'iliaryland  Avenue.  SW,  #701  Washinrton.  DC  20024 
iman.  1412  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  200360001 


American  Institute  of  Architects 

American  Appraisal  Associates,  Inc 

Brown  k  Bam 

Wilbert  A  latum 

International  Paper  Co 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center 

National  Assn  ol  Children  s  Hospitals  &  Related  Institutions 

National  League  of  Nursing 

SI  Francis  Medical  Center 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bombardier  Corp 

Command  %  Control  Consulting,  Inc 

Alaska  Airlines,  Inc 

Dominion  Resources 

Federatno  ol  Postal  Police  Officials 

HookSupeRx,  Inc 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  Tax  Committee 

National  Assn  of  Temporary  Services 

Jcneph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc 

1587  Group 

Yodice  Assreiates  (ForAircraft  Owners  i  Pitots  Assn) 

National  Wildlife  Federation 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  charactei^  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Repon  Form. 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1988: 

(Note.— The  forin  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2 
deals  with  financial  data.) 


PLEASE  RETURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFHCE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  lOM  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  MS15 

PLEASE  RETURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFHCE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  205U 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 
page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quanerly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

OUARTEK                    I 

lit 

2d 

3d 

4lh 

(Mark  OM  squrc  iwly)           | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 

NOTE  on  TTEM  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows:  «       c      w 

(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the  "employee"  i»  a  linn  [such 

as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— lo  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  thetr  agents  or 

(ii)^EmploTees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

I.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 

n  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employe 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


>  who  will  file 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "«".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (fl)  Ift  paiticuliir 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming 
both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYER— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "CV.—(a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  lo  inOuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  tenn  -legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e).  -..^  ,     bu 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  lue  » 

"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  . .  ,^    ^       ^  -.u :  _<  «,  ....^a.^ 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 

anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (A)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  cita- 
tions of  statutes,  where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


1 .  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter- 
ests are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in    connection    with    legislative    interests    have 

terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  liox  at 

the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 

expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  lo  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (fc)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution, 
(</)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarteriy"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  wiU  be;  and,  f  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rale  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a  "Quarterly  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C*  and  fill  out 
items  "D"and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report.  % 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  I  « 
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matter  la 
"The 
or  no4 


!  ter  n 


(W 
will  be 


(ii) 
attemptiig 
any  way 


NOlTE  M  ITEM  "D"— W  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  pnnted  or  duplicated 
a  campaign  attempting  to  InHuence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual-for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter-is  a  "contribution, 
•contnbution-  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
lekally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"—!  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  general  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
i^ade,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

Vtecevts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. -\  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes  in 
to  influence  legislation-but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 


(iii; 
influenct 
fund  wl^ch 
purpose 
basis.  However 


(receive! 
to 


I  reimb  irse 


is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that 
,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  *as  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE— (i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5" 
for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


(ii) 
necessar 
given 


Employer  as  Conlributor  of  S500  or  More. 
to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and 
Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 


ur  ler 


D.  RI CEIPTS  (INCXUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 


Fill 


Receipts  lother  than  loans) 

1.  S Dues  and  assessments 

2.  S Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  S Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $. Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

J.  S Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.) 

6.  S TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through  "5") 

7.  S Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

g.  $....X TOTAL   from  Jan    I   through  this  Quarter  (Add 


Loans 
9.  S 

10.  S 

11.  $.... 

12.  $.... 


/JfceiVerf— "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan 
.TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 
..Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 
..Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


"E  6") 
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Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations. -Some:  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
legUlation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 


When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not 
D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been 


in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


."  and  "T') 
"— S  302(a). 


"Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter. 


Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": ( 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

day  of  this  Quarter,  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page, 
tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and  Address  of  Con- 
tributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30, 
September  30.  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the 
following  example: 

Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Conlributor 

("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

$1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg  .  New  York.  NY. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

$3,285.00    TOTAL 


NiTE 


_  M  ITEM  "E".— ^a>  IN  GENERAL.    "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  aid  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"- §  302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
I  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 


nd  I 


E.  E3  PENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fi|  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None," 
Expends  'ures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $....|. Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

3.  y...\ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $...4. Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $...J. OfBce  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  S...J Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $...4. Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

S.  S.»  All  other  expenditures 

9.  S TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through  "8  ") 

10.  \...\ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $...l TOTAL  from  Jan.   I  through  this  Quarter  (Add    "9" 


write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others— "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."— §  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  S Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount."  "Date  or  Dales."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dales— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00    7-15.8-15.9-15:     Britten  &  Blalen.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C— Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


and  "10")  $4,150.00    TOTAL 

PAGE  2 
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/m  Associates,  inc.  1024  lOtti  Street,  #300  Sacramento.  CA  95814.. 

Do 

Oo 

Paul  C  Abenante.  1111  Um  SI ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  OC  20005.. 

Thomas  G  Abemethy  Sr ,  3973  Stuart  Place  lackson,  MS  39211 

Matthew  J  Ahams,  1828  I  SI,  NW,  #660  Washington,  DC  20036... 

Do 

Elaine  Acevedo,  1601  Dtike  SIml  Alexandria.  VA  22314 . 


Action  for  Chiklrens  Teievision,  20  Universitv  Road  Cambtidje,  MA  02138 ■■^■■ 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  on  Inlefnatnnal  Eleclric  Power  Trade,  128O0  Shaker  BM  Cleveland.  OH  44120-2099.. 

John  J  Adams,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #9000  Washington,  K  20006 -... 

Do 

)ohn  R  Adams,  One  Tabor  Center  1200  17th  Street  #2500  Denver.  CO  80202 _ 

Kemelti  R  Adams,  2211  Congress  Street  Portland,  ME  04122 

Robert  0  Aders,  1750  K  SIreel.  NW  Wastiinglon,  DC  20006 

Tcrrance  M  Adihock,  llll  19th  St.  NW.  #303  Washington,  DC  20036.. 


Emptoyer/OM) 


American  Ambulance  Assn 

Golden  Gale  Bridge  Highway  8  Traosvortatiaii  DisiiicL.. 

Tdacco  Institute 

American  Bakers  Assn 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn.. 


CANAMCO  (For  Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  Caadl).. 

Dominion  Marine  Assn 

Sociely  ol  Amercao  Ftxists 


Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  America,  Inc.  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005., 

Agendas  International,  820  Second  Avenue,  #1302  New  York,  NY  10017 

David  J  Aho,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington,  DC  20006 

Hertiert  Alien  Ailsworth.  1615 1  Street,  NW,  #420  Washington,  DC  20036 

Air  Conditioning  S  Relngeration  Institute,  1501  Wilson  Boulevard,  #600  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Air  Products  4  Chemicals,  Inc.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #265  Washington,  DC  20006 

Air  Transport  Assn  o(  America,  1709  New  York  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Aircralt  Owners  S  Pilots  Assn,  421  Aviation  Way  Frederick,  MD  21701 

Randoll  H.  Aires,  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20004 

Michael  A  Aisenberg,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #600  2  Washington,  DC  20004 

Donna  A  Akers,  1800  M  SIreel,  NW,  #700  South  Washington,  DC  20036.. 


Ethyl  Corporation.. 

Vepco.. 

Energy  Fuels  I 

UNUM  Life  Insurance  Co.. 

food  Marketing  Institute 

Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co ., 


\  Nudeir,  be... 


Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  8  FeM,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  00  20036.. 
Oo 


Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Oo.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Oo.-. 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 


William  E  Alters,  1731  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  2nd  R  Washington,  DC  20009-1146 

DavK)  Alberswerth,  1412  16th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 

AkaMe  Henderson  O'Bannon  Roussekil  8  Wahkiuist.  1901  N  Fort  Myer  Dnve.  #1204  Rosslyn,  VA  22209.. 
Do.. 


Oo... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Do.., 
Oo.., 
Do.., 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
0*.. 
Oo.. 
Oo.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Mimsterio  del  Extenoi.  RqnUic  of  Mcatapia ., 

Baxter 

Santo  Coip _. 


StmiMicktCo 

Oigllil  biairMMl  Coip.. 


48J4117 

17.640.00 

W.4«6.99 

1.U2J1 


2.S00.00 

if.doo.iio 

99.147.00 


8.29964 

6,17899 

4,149.82 

6.00 


1,»0.00 
500.00 


4.500.00 
39J346S 


2.000.00 


DowQciiiical  Oo.. 

AWrich  Eastman  Waltch,  Inc , 

Amerada  Hess  Corp 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

American  Stores  Co 

American  Telephone  8  Telegrapli  Co 

ArdKi  Daniels  Mdand  Company 

AsanieiaHneral$(U.$),lnc 

BaKimote  Distrid  Fann  Cndil  Council.. 

Bank  of  New  York 

Boston  Company 

Buckeye  Pi|»ehne  Co.  l.f. — 

Qiaries  iacqum  et  Qe,  tK 

Qty  of  PMaditpliia 

CIsh  Enterprises.  Inc. 


=: 


47.649  51 

,249.04000 

3.1S0.n 

17.000.00 


IJ6172 

ima 


1.9II.I9 
60.00 


1.50000 
39.23465 


21000 
4600 


Clarke/Bardes  Organization,  Inc ., 

Coalition  tor  Fair  Capital  Reimbursement 

Conmetcial  Metals  to 

Ce|*|f  lU  Estate  Advisors,  Inc 

CtMlHS  n  case  of  Grant  Broadcasting  System.  Ik.. 

COIB»T  Coip 

Diael  Biintom  Lambert,  Inc — 

Embissy  ol  the  People's  Republic  of  Om 

first  City  BanCorporaton  of  Tenas.  Inc 

First  Texas  Savings  8  Loan 

Fujitsu  America,  Inc 

W  R  Grace  4  Co - 

Guardian  Industries _ 

GuH  8  WBlBii  Induslnts.  Inc 

Hasbro  Mtttries.  bic « 

Houston  Ofcrs. 

Inlerim  Systems  Corp -.. 

Jacquin's 

Peter  Kiewit  Sons,  Inc 

Levi  Strauss  8  Co _ 

Lone  Star  Steel  Co 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Partnets .■: -... 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co.. 


1.120.00 
'2,400.00 
■    MO'.M 


36.920.00 

1,120.00 

550.00 

495.00 

1,000.00 


3.72500 
1.05000 
4.174.00 
1.120.00 


3.77858 

96.440.83 

203.52000 

37.33 


4.875.00 
19.00 


38.00 

ib'oo 


70000 
1900 
1100 


1900 


36.110.00 


6.470W 


1.300.00 
6,700.00 


Transit  Authonty  of  Harts  Coaity 

Morein  Stanley  8  Co.  hK 

HoMn  Hctute  Assn  of  Amenca,  Inc 

Mutual  Fairness  Taulnn  Assn 

IKDCO  Cmtanment  Sennces.  bic 

IWianal  Foolbal  Uafue 

Ncvidi  Resort  Assn 

Hews  America 

Pepsico.  Inc 

Pliarmaceulical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Populatm  Sennces  bitenotioial — 

Propoty  Capital  Aduisors.  Inc 

Reebok  Meniational  Ltd ~ 

Research  Corporaton 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Scotfoam  Corp ~... 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Shelkir.Globe 

Southern  CaMomla  Edison  Co , 

Texas  Air  Cotp .-. 

Tinicum,  Inc _ - 

Todhunler  Intematnnal,  bic — 

United  llluminating  Co 

W  B  Voss 

Warner-Lambert  Co 

Wertheim8Co 


10000 

1.600.00 

50.00 


495.00 

5.28000 

25000 


3.950.00 
1.410.00 


2.37500 

7.50000 

50000 

11.400.00 


7000 
1900 
75.00 
19.00 


6».00 

"i'ifoo 


28.00 
133.00 


29.00 


95.00 


76.00 
1900 


1,03800 
13300 
12n 


26.200.00 

2.100.00 

500.00 


100.00 
1.I20JI0 


Ahers  8  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Co).. 

National  WiHile  Federalion - 

Alliance  lor  Clean  Energy 

Albance  for  Responsible  CfC  Pofcy — 

Americans  for  the  National  Dividend  kX.  Mc 

Brown  Boveri  Corp — 

Carnival  Cruise  Lines _. — 

City  of  Las  Vegas _ 

Computer  Sciences  Corp 

Consolidated  Freighlwajis -. 

Dade  County  Aviatnn  Department _ 

Dade  County  Seaport  Authonty 

Jadi  Eckerd  Corp 

Home  Shopping  Networti 

Jin  Walter  Cap - 

McOmkI  Doulas  Corp 

Noracflan  Catibean  Lnes — — 

Playtei.  Inc . 

Port  ol  JaduonvHle..... 

PIMA.. 


Ret^r  Common  Camet  Conference.. 


1.S00J0 

■  Mo'db 


49S.0O 
2,000.00 


18,600,00 


49000 
3800 


19.00 
19.00 


2100 


I2JI0 


3800 

"3W.M 


9.60000 

741.89 

4,00000 

6,000.00 


4.000.00 
1.50000 
9.00000 
1,500.00 
3.000.00 
1.00000 
2.00000 
15,000.00 
2.000.00 
3.000.00 
2.0001)0 
2,000,00 
2.00000 
6,000.00 


1003C 


Ot.. 

k.. 
to 

DomM  tiietiia.  1333  Mw  Hanpikire  Am..  NW  Wshnfln.  DC  20036.. 
Do.. 
Ot- 
to.. 
to- 
to- 
to- 


to 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Do 

Navy  C  /Unlndtr.  245  Scconl  Stint,  Hi  Waslm|ton.  K  20002 
JotmD.  Aton, 

Bvtei 


It 
Aianfar 
Mnate 

UOKZOl 
S0( 
!lO 

ABodtad 

IF 


Ata,2( 
B  A  n, 


AiautoSie 


nil  MttiStiwt,  NW  Washmgtoo,    _ 

Aid  Ran  Control.  444  N  Cjvtol  Street.  #526  Wastaiigton,  K  20001 

C  M  tazss.  1919  PemsytKaiM  *m>  .  NW.  #704  WKhiniloii.  K  20006... 
All  nai  bisinn.  1501  WoodMd  Roat.  #400  West  Sdwinituri.  II  60195.. 

Hakn.  2001  S  Street,  NW.  #540  Waslwiiroo.  DC  20009 

Ejibb.  1925  K  Street,  NW,  #206  Wasli«»lo«.  K  20006 - 

PtiMdm,  11573  Emtws  Coort  fksin,  VA  22091 

11  jO  15«i  St.  NW.  #900  WasMnrton.  K  20005 

100  [MOitwe  Pafkiny  Hudson,  OH  44236 

eiS  H  Street,  NW  WjsHmgton,  DC  20062 

,  1000  Comecticat  A»enue,  NW  Washnjlon,  DC  20036 

1130  17tti  St.,  NW  WasKnston,  X  20036  . 


CuiuujI  m, 
rARer,    61 


TIhTOS  H.  .__ — ,_-, —     „ 

Riodo  R.  AH  ndo.  1001  Pcmsytvau  Avemje.  NW.  #700  Wasl»n|ton,  DC  20004 


Aa  my 


RototP 
AnKhcai 
Amnoi 
Amencai  Aitt 
Anericai  Ass 
Amincai  Ass 


taoit  Unoi  An-CIO,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  WasimftOR,  DC  20016 

14615  laie  0*  Roa)  tben  Prame,  MN  55344 

at  fanh  Pliysicara,  1740  West  92nd  SI  Kansas  Oty.  MO  64114 

nl  MaMie  Assn,  205  Tlie  Stiand  Alexandna,  VA  22314 

1319  f  Street.  NW,  #307  Wasliington,  OC  20OO41182 


Amncan  As 


Anericai  Bw  0% 
Afflcncai  Bid  less 


AniBtai  Cai  png 


Cnal 


end 


Adiericin 
American 
Amennn  F> 
Amnoi  Fed 
Amerian 
Ameriufi 


Fa 


HKioal 
Afliercai  Fro  Bn 


Amencai  I 
Amenon  I 
Amncai  I 


Aflwncan 
Afliencaii 


Afflencai  I 
Anencai  I 
AnencM  I 


Am  can  Me  cal 


P1i  scat 


Afliencan 
Afliercai 
Anarcai 

AflKTCai 

Afliericai 
Anencan 
Aflwicai 
Afflencai  Re  eaders' 


Aflcncan 

Aflvrican 
Anericai 
Amencai 


Afflotai  Te  tile 
Afflcricai  Ve  irais 


Amercai  Wi  ftmys 


An  tay. 


Amiricant 
MNncais 
Amerisen. 
Joawe  Amei 
Moms  J 

Do 

Do 

Do 
JotaG.1 
lyS 
Chnstodhs 
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Otjaizalion  or  IndMdual  Htng 


c/o  Don  LoAnes  i  Uietm  1255  23id  SI,  NW  WaslMiftDa.  U  20037.. 

\.  215  PenBsytvaia  A«n«e.  S£  WasHnglon,  K  20003 

2000  «  Street.  NW,  #800  WislMidtan,  DC  20006 

I,  555  New  ietsey  Ave   NW  #800  Wasteijton.  DC  20001 

■ DC  20005... 


Employer/Client 


Royal  Canttean  Cruise  Lme 

Tanpa  Electrc  Co 

Tampa  Port  Authority ._ 

Texas  Air  Corp 


CahnMer  Wckerstiam  i  Tatt  (ForAii  Products  i  Chemicals,  he) 

Calwalader  Wickershain  i  TafI  (For  Air  Transport  Assn  o(  America) 

Cadwalader  Wickersluiii  A  Tatt  (For  American  Financial  Corp) 

Calwaialer  Wickersham  t  Tatt  (ForBechtel  Group.  Inc) 

Cadwalakr  Wickersham  S  Tatt  (For  Charier  National  Life  Insurance  Co) .. 

Cakmakr  Wckerstiam  &  TaH  (For  Clark/Bardes  Oganization.  Inc) 

Cahotader  Wickersham  &  Tatt  (For  DisatiM  American  Veterais) 

CadwaUder  Wickersham  t,  Tatt  (For  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc) 

Catwabder  Wickersham  i  TafI  (ForFamily  Life  insurance  Co) 

Calwalaler  Wickersham  l  TafI  (For  Henley  (,  Co,  Inc) 

CalwaMet  Wickersham  *  TafI  (For  Knoll  Pharmaceutcals) 

Calwalader  Wckusham  t  Tatt  (ForManagemenl  Compensation  Group).... 
CaMakr  Wickersham  t  Tatt  (ForMortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp) .. 
CaJmMer  Wickersham  i  Tatt  (For  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co) .... 

Calwalaler  Wickersham  &  Tatt  (For  PepsiCo.  Inc) 

Calwalaler  Wckersham  t,  Tatt  (For  Raychem  Com) 

Calwalaler  Wekersham  &  Tatt  (ForScotl  Paper  Co) — -.-. 

Frjends  Comm  on  Natnnal  Legislatnn 

Slelco.  Inc - 

US  PulJlic  Interest  Research  Group — 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  &  Medcare — 

Information  Industry  Assn — 

Amencai  Dental  Assn - 


Receipts 


3.000.00 
1.S0O.0O 

3.00000 

3.000.00 

27.50 


Eipendituies 


165.00 


137.50 


13.75 


4,71S.St 


dianraceutical  Manutarturers  Assn ., 


lis.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assa.. 

National  Coal  Assn 

Alied-Signal  Inc 


lor  Manate  i  Famity  Therapy.  1717  K  Street.  NW,  #407  WashaiMn,  OC  20006 

oi  EiMMKiit  Lessors.  1300  Nortti  1/th  SI,  #1010  Artmgton,  VA  22209 

of  Meat  Processors,  PO  8o>  269  Elizabethtown,  PA  17022 

of  Presidents  of  Independent  Colleges  i  Unws,  C-366  AS8  Piovo.  UT  84602 

lie  Assn.  8111  Gatehouse  Rd  Falls  Church,  VA  22047 

Assn,  1120  Connectcit  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 -... 

Conference,  Inc,  1730  K  Street.  NW.  #703  Washington.  K  20006 

Association.  Btalford  Woods  Martinsville.  IN  46151. 


for  C«ital  Fannatwi.  1850  K  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington.  K  20006 

of  Ijfe  msiiaice.  Inc.  1001  Peaisylvaiia  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20004.. 
Bureai  Federation.  225  Touhy  Aue  Pvk  Ridge.  IL  60068. 


ba  hile 


of  Litn  1  Coiigress  of  hidustnal  Orgamatois.  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mustry  Assn.  1701  N  Ft  Myer  Or  Artmgtx.  VA  22209 

H  Servos  Assn,  1101  14th  St ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Food  Institute.  1764  Ok)  Meadow  Rd.  #350  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Iistltute  PuMc  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.  1730  K  Street,  NW,  #1005  Washington.  K  20006., 

t  MoM  Assn,  1201  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  200O5 

of  Merchait  Shipping,  1000  16th  Street,  NW,  #511  Washinglon,  K  20036 

Assn.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  #1000  Waslwigton,  DC  20036 

lal  Group,  tac.  70  Pine  Street  New  Voik,  NY  10270 

Putic  Altars  Oonan,  500  N.  Caolol  St.  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20001 

TrBe  Assn,  1121  L  SI.  NW.  #705  Waslington,  DC  20036 

lor  Exports  t  Seority  Assstan,  be,  122  C  St ,  NW,  #740  WashmeUm,  DC  20001 

Baley  Assn,  Inc,  735  North  Water  Street,  #908  Miknaukee.  WI  53202. 

rtitute.  PO  Boi  3556  Washington,  OC  20007 

Assn,  535  North  Dearhom  St  Chicago,  IL  6O610 -.. 

Care  i  Review  Assn.  5410  Grosvenor  Lane,  #210  Bettiesda,  MD  20814 

Peer  Review  Assn,  440  First  Street,  NW,  #510  Washington,  OC  20001 

Conlenncz,  2200  Mi  Roal  Aleundna.  VA  22314 


191  H 

Lal 
Lei  ve 
Ma  niB 
Me  t  Kisti 


Amencai  Nefc«aper  PuUslws  Assn,  Ban  17407  Dules  Inlemalnnal  Airport  Washington.  DC  20041.. 

Amencai  Nu  b'  Assn.  2420  Peisfkng  Rd  Katsas  Oh.  MO  64108 

Amencai  Op  melnc  Assn.  1505  Pimce  Street.  #300  Akkavkia.  VA  22314 - 

"       kistilute.  Ix.  260  Madison  Ave  New  Yirti.  NY  10016 

Institute.  1220  I  St    NW  WashiMMl,  K  20005 

niera>y  Assn,  1111  N  FairtM  St  MeSHlria.  VA  22314 

Medcal  Assn,  9312  OU  Georgetom  Ipal  Betesda.  MD  20814-1621- 


Cooperatiye  Power  Associalioii... 


3.92310 
9.25000 
7,500.00 
1,00000 
15,00000 
358.00000 


8.31100 


1.000.00 


3.200.00 
7;780.00 
9.800.00 
2.04500 


4.00000 
17,208  22 


58.560.00 


86512 


106.900.43 
3J60.00 


20J85.00 
131,186.66 
134,09300 


3.24000 


Pa  » 


Pd  Unci 


Poke 


Workers  Unon.  AFl-CIO.  1300  L  Street,  NW  Wastiington,  K  20005.. 

Transit  Assn.  1225  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Assn,  1025  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Assn.  PO  Box  17203  Lousville.  KY  40217 

Trale  Assn.  1030  15lh  Street.  NW.  #964  Wastimgton,  OC  20005 


Se  1 

9i  rt  Lne  Rakiad  A^,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW'WKhmgton  OC  20036 

So  ol  AnestliesiolocBts,  1111  1401  Street.  NW.  #501  Washington.  DC  20005 
So  Heai  Assoaatm.  600  MayM  Avenue.  SW.  #510  Washington.  DC  20024 
•^     "  ■        Assn.  7297  N  lee  Hwy  Falls  Chwdi.  VA  22042 


Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc  1801  K  Street  NW  #900  Washnwton,  OC  20036 

of  WorU  War  II  Korea  i  Vietnam  (AMVETS),  4647  Fortes  Boulevad  Lanhan,  MO  20706.. 

Medical  Assn,  1522  K  Street,  NW,  #828  Washington.  OC  20005 - 

.._.,.  OperaloR,  Inc.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  #1000  Arhwton.  VA  22209 

die  Nahonal  Voter  hMiatne  Amendment.  3115  N  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

kimratkin  Control,  he,  PO  Box  738  Monterey,  VA  24465 

Nonsmokers  Rights.  2054  Umversily  Ave.  #500  Berkeley,  CA  94704 , 

:,  The  Paagon  Center  2400  East  Commercial  BM .  #500  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33308 -. 

1120  Connectcut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 - 

PC,  444  N  Capilol  Street.  NW  #712  Washmgton,  K  20001 


6,00000 

1,50000 

23.04070 


3.396.00 


148,347.00 


126.700.00 
22.64385 


8.806.28 
35,94841 


331.83017 
5.598.U 


70.542.03 
82.217.00 


50000 


9,900.00 

460.00 

34,34609 

27.200.00 


1660  I  a..  NW.  #601  Wastawton.  X  20036 

1331  Pennsytvana  Ave.  #1500  N  Washmgton.  DC  20004-1703.. 

Anders.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #660  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

1818  N  SI .  NW  Wastangton.  DC  20036 


Do.. 
Ane  Ania4n,  80  F  SI,  NW  Washington.  K  20001.. 
Bette  B  V  erson.  1020  19th  St ,  NW,  #520  Waslanglon,  K  20036- 

Do 

Do. 
Byron  I 


777  1401  S(. 


K  20005. 


Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

Coalition  lor  Amencan  Energy  Security ... 
Nathan  Lewin  (for  47th  Street  Photo) ... 

Northrop  Corp 

Tlnnpsan  Medical  Co 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America .. 
National  Assn  of  Manufacturers.. 


Marlowe  t.  Company  (For  Graphic  Communicalions  International  Un«n) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherm  t.  Mellol  (For  Burlington  Northern.  Inc) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  S  Meltott  (For  City  of  Pompano  Beach.  Ftorida) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  &  Meltott  (For  CSX  Corp) 

Afflercan  Fed  of  Government  Employees 

Afldason  Benjamin  Read  S  Haney  (ForDe  La  Rue  Gnri  of  America.  Inc) .. 
Anderson  Beniamm  Read  &  Haney  (ForSICPA  Industries  of  America.  Inc).. 

Anderson  Beniamin  Read  t.  Haney  (ForU S  Banknote  Corp) 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 


358.486.37 


7,909.19 


1.500.00 


10.000.00 

3.000.00 

1.000.00 

300.00 


1J30.00 
3.276.25 
787.50 
2.848.75 
10.972.15 


2.500.00 


158  39 
25000 


2.33100 
113.84184 
46.997  91 
2.102  08 
2.254.94 


21627 
19544 


5.00000 

3831 

17.208  22 


125.42000 
22.62883 


5000 
23.354  45 


106.900.43 
3,09147 


4.261.00 

131.186.66 

134.09300 

137.629.72 

3.240.00 

1.000.00 

6.00000 


13.627  80 
3.162  70 
3,396.00 

52.40388 

139.79441 

2.32500 

11.964  08 

3.39644 

6.50000 

106.467  22 


3.550.00 
8.806.28 
35.948.41 


9.875.00 
256.53567 
5,59811 
36,79383 
68.63382 
82.217  00 


50000 
14.58500 

"i'9.6i353 

6.487  Ce 

46000 

56.62471 

27.20000 


38830 


7,90919 


48.00 


810 
5.50 


1.264.20 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


H  Kim  Anderson,  Virginia  Petroleum  Council  1001  E  Broal  Street  Richmond,  VA  23219 

J  Lem  Anderson,  4111  Franconia  Rd  Alexandria,  VA  22310 

lames  A  Anderson  Ir .  1725  K  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington,  DC  20006 

Steven  C  Anderson.  1764  Okf  Meadow  Rd,  #350  Mclean,  VA  22102 

William  C  Anderson,  1101  16th  SI .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Anderson  Beniamin  Real  i  Haney,  Inc,  1020  19th  SI ,  NW,  #520  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Mark  Andrews,  2550  M  St,  NW,  #695  Washington,  DC  20037 

Oo 

Mk*aHAii*ews,'l455PBiiByiva^^^  

Robert  B  Andrews,  1100  Connectot  Avenue,  NW,  #620  WashmBton,  OC  20036 

Andrews'  Associates,  Inc,  2550  M  St.,  NW,  #695  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do- 

Do- 

Oo.. 


Employer /Oiait 


Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions,  Inc,  2  Internattonal  Plaza  Or ,  #600  Nashville,  IN  37217 

J  Donak)  Annett,  1050  17th  St,  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20036 

Philip  H  Anns  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #405  Washmgton,  OC  20005 

Decker  Anstrom,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 .--... 

Apartment  i  Office  BuiWing  Assn,  1413  K  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20005 

Paul  W  Arcari  201  N  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

lohn  Archer,  8111  Gatehouse  Rd  Falls  Church,  VA  22047 •;i-;:ci;; 

R  M  Julie  Archuleta,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  3id  Fl.  Washington,  DC  20006  ......... 

ArenI  Fox  Kinlner  Ptotkin  &  Kahn,  1050  Connectcut  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5339.. 
Oo 


American  Petroleum  Institute 

Temple-Inland 

National  Assn  ol  Wtnlesaler-DistrMon ... 

American  Frozen  food  Institute 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  Amerca.... 

Coahtnn  lo  Stop  the  Ra«l  on  America 

AssxialxjT  ol  Trial  Lawyers  o(  Amenca.... 

CSX  Corporation 

Mars,  Inc - 

Martin  Manelta  Corp „ 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc - 

Mobil  Corp 

Associatkm  of  Trial  lawyers  of  America.... 

CSX  Corpaation 

Mars.  Inc 

Martin  Manelta  Csq) 


Do... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do- 
Oo- 
Do- 
Do- 
Oo- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do.. 
Do.. 


5JI0O.00 


2.O7OJ00 


S75.t0 
SOO.0O 


9250 
100.00 


Texaco,  he 

A  H.  Robins  Co 

Natnnal  Cable  Television  Assn.  he.. 


Retired  Officers  Assn 

American  Automobile  Assn.. 
Occklental  Chemical  Corp... 
Ameritech.. 


John  A  Aniistrong!  c/o  boi»  ioiiiiB' &  Al'bi^  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037.. 
Carl  F  Amokt.  617  Rwercresl  Drive  Mclean,  VA  22101 

^ZZ"''ZZ'Z'''''''^~'. V — 

John  E  ArnoM,  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #401  Arlington,  VA  22202. 

Arnok)  i  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW  Washinglon,  DC  20036 

Oo 


Arts  Anagnos  Properties 

Arizona  Grape  Growers  Assn 

Artery  Corp 

Automotwe  Parts  i  Service  Coaktion,  Inc 

Central  Stales  S£  4  SW  Areas  Health  Wdlae  t  Pension  fmls  - 

Di^nostc  Heafth  Services,  he - 

Guanian  life  Insuranx  Co  ol  Amenca 

Independent  Federatnn  of  Ftght  Attendaits. 

Motor  and  Equcment  Manufacturers  Association - 

National  Assn  of  College  Stores 

National  Field  Selhng  Assn — 

National  Parking  Association 

Schoenke  t  Koenig 

Toshiba  Amenca.  Inc 

Toshta  International  Corp 

Toyota  Motor  Corporation — 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co -. 

Oolasco,  Inc 

American  Iron  t,  Steel  Institute 

Ashland  Oil  Co 

Corporate  Property  Investors - 

Quintana  Petroleum  Corp 

Unisys  Detensc  Systems, 


3.000.00 
4.342.00 


2J25.00 


4SJ0O 


18.246.72 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo- 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
to.. 
to- 
to- 
Db- 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do- 


Amercan  Assn  of  Exporters  t  liqnrters- 

Asea  AB - 

Caiafan  Meal  Coonci 

ClwUi  Coraoratim 

Continenlal  Corporation 

Donahue  t  Associates,  he — 

Federated  Department  Stores,  he 

Fluor  CoiTioration 

Graini  Feed  Trale  Assn .. 


Asbill  Junkih  Myers  i  Buffone,  1607  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW  Washington.  K  20009 

Mchael  Ashford.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Milton  F  Ashford,  PO  Box  24305  Oakland.  CA  94623 

Lud  Ashley  PC.  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  6th  Fl.  Washington,  OC  20006 _ 

Oo 

Do 

Joseph  Ashooh.  1957  E  St,  NW  Washintton,  DC  20006 

Nicholas  I  Ashooh,  1000  Elm  Street  PI]  Box  330  Manchester,  NH  03105 

Asian  Pacilic  Economic  Educational  Cultural  Organization,  PO  Box  891  Manila,  Philippine 

Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Association.  6288  Montrose  Road  Rockville,  MD  20852 

Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc,  16211  Park  10  Place  Houston,  TX  77084 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America,  1957  E  St .  NW  Wash:ntton.  OC  20006 .••■-••■•■.;;;-.;;j.-:; 

Association  lor  Commuter  Transportation,  Inc.  1776  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.  #521  Washington.  DC  20036 

Association  o(  American  Putilishers.  2005  Massachusetts  Are .  NW  Washington,  K  20036 ■-■■■■■-••• 

Association  of  American  Railroads.  American  Railroads  BuildinB  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Association  of  American  Veterinary  Medical  Colleges,  1522  K  Street,  NW.  #834  Washington,  DC  20005 

Association  ol  Biotechnology  Companies,  1120  Vermont  Avenue,  NW.  #601  Washington.  OC  20005 -. 

Association  of  Government  Accountants,  727  South  23rd  Street,  #100  Arlington,  V*  22202 — 

Associatton  ol  Junior  Leagues,  Inc,  660  FirsI  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10016 

Associatton  of  Trial  Lawyers  ol  America,  1050  31st  St.,  NW  Washin|ton,  OC  20007  ..-.. 

Assoaation  of  Urban  Universities,  1225  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #300  Washinglon,  DC  20036 

George  J  Aste  1707  L  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington.  OC  20036-4202 — 

Victor  Atiyeh  &  Co,  519  SW  Park  St.,  #208  Portland,  OR  97205 — - 

Do — 

Do 

Atlantc  RchfieM  Co.  515  South  Ftower  Street  los  Angeles.  CA  90071 _ 

Fritz  E.  Attaway.  1600  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 - 

John  )  Aucielto,  PO.  Box  269  tlizabelhlown.  PA  17022 -...-.. ..- 

Ronak)  R  Austin.  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ..- 

Automotive  Parts  RebuiWers  Assn,  6849  Old  Dominion  Drive  Mclean,  VA  22101 

John  S.  Autry.  2001  L  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 •-•■■■■"i-; 

Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  2000  P  SIrecl,  NW  #700  Washington.  DC  20038 - 

Rebecca  Avila.  2030  M  St.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Witom  H  Axtman,  950  N  Glebe  Rd,  Rm  160  Arlington,  VA  22203 

Mchael  G  Ayre.  PO  Box  130  Levis  PQ  Canada  G6V  6N7 •j-:-~-v V.;;;-;^-:^ ui"iMM" 

ADAPSO  ■  The  Computer  Software  &  Services  Industry  Assn,  1300  North  17lh  Street.  #300  Arlington.  VA  22209.. 

Hope  M  Babcak  80!  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 

Dale  R  Babwne.  1700  N  Moore  St  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 - 

Vctor  Bach,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  NY  10010 

Robert  BaechtoM,  277  Park  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10172 .. 


13jn.66 

507  53 

27.161.73 

8,00000 

"ifiddTiio 

2.4*400 

4.46551 

4,050.98 

125J8113 


400.00 

25000 
1,00000 
1,25000 
1.00000 

787  50 


22I.N 
32.99 

0.45 

33354 

200 

222  65 

1.0(2.42 


516.00 

31475 

6.147.47 


3.11(00 

wHm 


hternalional  Conmiodilies  Clearing  Noose 

Japan  Fair  Trade  Center 

London  Commodity  Exchange  (1986)  Uniiled -..- 

London  International  Financial  Futures  Exctiange.  Uo.. 

lMMted.hc 

MeM  Market  t.  Exchange  Co,  ltd 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  Amerca.  he .^ 

Coalition  on  Smoking  or  Health 

Common  Cause 

Ctotox  Company 

Amercan  Internatuoal  Gtnip,  Ine.. 


Secondary  Mortgage  Market  Support  Grov.. 

Wells  Fargo  Ban*.  N.A 

Associateo  General  Contractors  of  America... 
Public  Setvce  Co  of  New  Hanpshire....- 


625.0S 


9900 

18.650.00 

WO.  66 


1.74SJ00 


7,5Sn« 


moo 


21861 
12.60 


9J0 
0.90 
0.90 
4J5 


mn 


14.923.93 


33J0 


IJOOOO 


8.046.(5 
90.(9(76 


United  Airlines.  Inc 

Aithui  Andersen  K  Co- 

Fujilsu.  ltd 

Sako  Epson 


Richard  Anthony  Baenen.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #600  Washington.  OC  20006.. 

Oo 

Do 

William  T  Bagalelas.  1730  K  Street.  NW.  #319  Washington,  DC  20006 

Joan  N  Baggett,  815  15th  St..  NW  Washintton.  OC  20(105 

Brent  A  Baglien.  725  15th  Street,  NW  Wa*inglon,  OC  20005 

Franklin  Eugene  Bailey,  1030  15th  St,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20005 

Paul  C  Bailey  Jr    108  South  Columbus  Street  Arlington,  V*  22204 

William  W  Bailey,  1700  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 


Motion  Pcture  Assn  of  America,  he.. 

Amercan  Assn  ol  Meat  Processors .... 
Overseas  Education  Assn.  Inc 


Unisys  Coip- 


Common  Cause 

Amercan  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn.  he.. 
Mil  Davie  Inc 


National  Audubon  Society - 

Boeing  Company — 

Community  Service  Sodely ;;    tt ;  •••;■ 

Fitzpatridi  Oe«a  Harper  {  Sdnto  (ForiPharmaxutcal  Manulactinrs  Assn)., 

NANA  Reciiinal  Corp.  he - - — 

People's  liepoblie  of  Angola . 

Shee  Atika.  Inc - •• 

Americai  Hdhnc  hsIiMe  PobSc  Aflairs  Commiltee.  he 

hieniational  IMn  ol  Biiddayers  &  Alked  Craftsmen 

National  Grain  t  Feed  Assn 

Natnnal  Cotton  Coundl  of  Amenca 

Southern  Company  Sereices.  Inc 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insuraice  Co 


10,500.00 


15.000.00 

14.510.00 

14.000.00 

500.00 


S34J1 


4.000.00 


UU.S5 


14.5S9J3 


8.046.(5 
90J9(76 


10.500.00 


12.04900 
14.510.00 
6.32377 


UTJ.a 


2(L91 


240000 


1.14SJI 
2.115.10 


3.S0 


2.4tUS 
I3M4 
SOOJO 


4JI0O.00 


4J1275 
1,974.05 
24)00.00 


ItOJt 


30.00 


32222 

39177 

1.619.72 


/I      .tf  /inn 


M^^,  0    1QSS 
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1003^ 
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May  9,  1988 


.Ban  I. 


Eh  er. 


8)1  !r. 


Monca  S  Bi  a. 


I  Bi  er 


JuMiL 
Ittai  R  ., 
EmlF  Bake 
GeaUE 
Jane  Jiy 
■  eaS 

Do 
R  Gamty 
Bdw  S  Hosltle). 

Do 

Di 

Dl 

Dt 

to 

Od 

Dg 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
S  bsoi 
Pitnaa  A. 
tonaki 

to 

to 

to 

Do - 

N.  R  Baikal 


iBal  <. 
B  tt 
IBaMi  n. 


B  igert. 


(Bos  n 


Bau. 


BiXista. 
Bi  agar. 
Bar  oir. 


BriKfc, 

Ridu  ilsni 


Bit  Efl. 


Jacqueline  Bi  k. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
IfctaiM.  Bal 
BalanlSp* 

to.. 
DnasM 

>■  ■  -  -■-•    ^-*-  - 

Charles  E 
Bai*o( 
Bank  Capital 
James  T  " 
M  Graeme 

Do... 

Do. 
Samuel  J 
Emory  W 
HakiyR 

Do. 
(MM  J 
Bants 

to 

to 

to 
Larry  P 
Baniett& 

Do 
BamenO' 

Do 

Do 

Do 
NeiD  Bare  . 
James  C  ' 
Terry  N  Bar 
DawUM  " 

Do 
Robert  W 
RoliertE 
RogerV 
LndaL 

la 

Jamest 
■ark  A. 
Diane 

IE. 
fWn 
lainC 
Bartiara 
Baumtadi 
Am  F  Bav 
MarpretE 
rmaMaits 
BruxA 
DonaMS 
Hubert 
EdmnlA. 
Rotierl  E 
DandF 


^.  Corporation.  100  federal  St  Boston.  MA  02110.. 

Kvkets  Assn.  Natnnal  Press  BwMine.  2nd  Fl  Waskin(tDn.  DC  20045,... 

IS.  1155  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #800  Wastimftoi.  K  20036 

I  mneimai.  888  SuteentH  SI .  NW  Washington.  K  20006 -.... 


Ai  Din  Smm  t  Stay.  PC,  1090  Vermont  Aw..  NW.  #810 


!  Baten  m. 

RoterlE  B  ts 

iBatlai  m. 

-  Bi  He. 

Bai  nan. 


IBealy. 


BH. 


Bi  :ker 
Meiiitt  Bed  er. 


Stewn  M 
WttamW 
HiMard  Be^ni 


Jon  OianesPednerik 

Josiak 

Beer  kistili4e. 

Rotcitll 

MMyn  A. 

James  Bei2  r. 

■ant  (feian  er. 


Peter  M 
DonaMK 

M 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Dense  Bel 

DoneL 

Halt 

Slepnen 

Winston 


tUnfl  iBi 
Ken  f  Ml. 


Organization  or  Indwdual  Filing 


Emptoyer /Client 


1333  New  HampsHiie  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

1015  15lh  St,  NW.  #802  Washmtlon.  DC  20005 

1303  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Waslmton.  DC  20036 

1625  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Wa^ington.  DC  20036 

1600  Rhode  Istm)  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

206  G  SI.  Nt.  #201  Washington.  DC  20002 -... 


2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20037 

1050  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #1100  Washmgton.  DC  20036.. 


Atlantic  RichlieM  Co 

American  Consulting  Engineers  CoMdl .. 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

Air  Line  Pitots  Assn 

National  Rille  Assn  of  America 

Foley  4  Company _.., 

PdyPliaser  Corp., 


PO.  Bn  306  Birmingtam.  Al  35201 

801  Penisyhania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

1140  Cianctiait  Ave.,  NW.  #804  Washtr^ton.  DC  20036.. 


333  Ttamai  St  Edsai,  NJ  08818 

Tusa.  2SW  M  St.  M».  #695  Waslngloii.  DC  20037.. 


ioie'lSBi'si..  NW.  #100  Washington.  K  20036 

Anktm  S  Ingersot.  555  13th  St .  NW.  #900  East  Washmgton.  K  20004.. 


888  I6lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006.. 
PC  Bo>  921  M»iiro.  Marshall  Islands.. 


PC.  1450  G  Street.  NW.#1200  Washington.  K  20005.. 
"    iflO 


Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Alamo  Rent  A-Cai,  Inc 

American  Pioteslant  Health  Assn 

AssKiatnn  ol  Independent  Organ  Procurement  Agendes.. 

Astroiine  Communications  Co 

BudinMM  Northern  Railroad „. 

CgniilK  for  a  lust  Animal  Drug  law 

Hoailll  Insurance  Forum .... 

IBiCorp 

Loyola  University — - 

Missouri  Baptist  Hospital. 


National  Assn  ol  Nuclear  Pharmacies 

Occidenlal  Petroleum  Corp 

Organ  Recovery  Systems 

Uniden  Corp  ol  America 

Western  fuels  Assn.  Inc 

Bak:)i  i  Bingham  (for  Southern  Company  Soviets.  IK).. 

National  Audutwn  Society 

Association  of  federal  Investigators 

Diagnostic'Relrieval  Systems.  Inc 

Federal  Criminal  Investigations  Assn 

Mack  Trucks.  Inc 

National  Law  Enforcement  CouncN 

J.  M  Muter  Corp.. 


Receipts 


200.00 
400.00 

{.■.Mod 

U70.7O 


Expenditures 


22500 
8.98625 
20.00000 


10.000.00 
7.310.00 

'''8.M5.'60 


13.120.00 
1,050.00 


520.80 
135.69 


48  50 
7140 
458.63 
67.20 
6.650.00 
86.95 


Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America 

CSX  Corporation 

Mars,  he 

Martin  Marietta  Corp — 

Brown  Bndgman  i  Co.  Inc ..._ 

Arthur  Andersen  t.  Co 

US  Committee  lor  UNICEF.. 


Milk  Industry  foundation/ IntT  kx  Cream  Assn.. 

Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  (RMI) 

Bigness  RoundtaMe. 


1275  19lh  St..  NW,  #410  Washmgton.  K  20036 

1700  N  Moore  SI.  #2120  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

600  New  Hanwshire  Ave.  NW.  #1010  Washington.  DC  20037.. 


1000  Connectnit  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

t,  Cotmrn.  1819  H  St .  NW.  #400  Washington.  K  20006.. 


1709  New  York  Am  .  NW  Washinglm.  DC  20006 .. 
250  South  County  Rd  Pakn  Bea^,  K  33480 


DC  20005.. 


EU  reft. 


Booth  t  Bam  122  East  42nd  Stieel.  #1507  New  Vort.  NY  10168 

1840  Wilm  8M  JMigtai.  V*  22201 

50  F  SM.  NW  #400  WastMoi  DC  20001 

Banctt  Hmi  toily  1  Gasmt  10S5  Thomas  Jetferson  St..  NW,  #501  Washington.  K  20007.. 


1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  K  200O4 

1.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  imf, 

1735  Eye  St .  NW.  #715  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

HOC  17th  Street  NW.  #601  Washiiwton.  DC  20036 

Miert  &  BAtJelt.  1415  Elm  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 


6  me, 
ft  -row. 
Balh. 
Bailett. 


Bitley. 


1090  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #410  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

100  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washington.  K  20002 

1015  18th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Jr.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  WashiqMn,  DC  20036 

1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  2IK)36 

1709  New  York  Ave .  NW.  #801  Waslington.  DC  20006 

1990  M  Street.  NW.  #480  Washmgton.  K  20036.. 


Waste  Management.  Inc 

Embassy  ol  Letanoo 

Government  of  Bangladesh.. 

SawyerMiller  Group 

Financial  Services  Council.... 

BoeinB  Company 

Joint  Maritime  Congress 


6,250.00 


2.S00.00 


Al  Williams  S  Company .. 

Japan  Economic  Institute  of  Amenca.. 

HekMberg  Eastern.  Inc 

Rukert  Manne  Corp 

Stratton  Hats.  Inc. 


Fsher  Assoc.  Inc.  1900  S  Harbor  City  BM  Melbourne.  Fl  32901 

a.  35  North  Suth  Street  Reaitng.  PA  19601 

8ayers.  1420  Kaig  Street  Aleiiandria.  VA  223142715 

each.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #700S  Washnglon.  DC  20004.. 

1667  K  St .  NW  #450  Washington,  K  20006 

'.  PO  Bo»  6474  Alenaodna.  V*  22306 

1957  E  St .  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Ecfc  «.  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20005 

PO  Boi  6808  falls  Church,  vl  22046 _.. 

1525  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washmton.  DC  20036 

1712  EucSd  SI ,  NW  Washington  OC  2O0O9 

ECkman.  1757  N  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036.. 


e  altc. 


Texas  Dtrus  and  Vegetable  Import  Associaton.... 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America 

Cuban  American  foundation ~ -. 

Dairymen.  Inc 

American  Council  for  State  Savings  Supervlsoa.. 

Citibank.  NA  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc 

Investors  m  Industry 

Standard  i  Poor  s  Corporation 

National  Milk  Producers  federation 

National  Council  of  farmer  Cooperabves 

Allied  Tute  &  Conduil  Corp 

Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Assn 

General  Electric  Co — ~ — 

National  Grange 

American  Assn  lor  Climcal  Chemlstiy  tic 

Kraft.  Inc 

Nahonal  Stone  Assn — 

Nahaaal  Industrial  Transportation  League 

ReMMS  Coalition  lor  Abortion  Rights.  Inc 

Fefmitr  Institute 

Mobil  Corp 

ITT  Corporalnn 

US  League  of  Savings  histitntnts _ 

Detroit  Wison  Company _ 

Extradition  Corp  ol  America — 

Mtndon  Banairp.  Inc 

Naliaial  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

General  Electric  Co 

American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp 

B  I  Enterprises 

Associaleo  General  Contractors  of  America 

American  Petroleum  Institute.. 


3,550.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 
3,750.00 
3,245.70 
9,000.00 
7,000.00 

50000 
1,462.50 

300.00 


1,125.00 
12,137.84 

10,'7M.dd 
525.00 

3,533.00 
420.00 
33000 


leddow.  1730  Pemtsykrana  Ave.  NW.  #750  Washington.  DC  20006 

1909  k  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

II  Embvcadero  HIM.  #202  Oakland.  CA  94607 

15  Second  St .  NE  Washmgton.  DC  20002 

1225  Eye'  Street.  NW.  #825  Washington  DC  2O0O5 

Bets.  2101  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

an.  1700  N  Moore  SI    #820  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

1920  N  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

805  Ih«d  Avwue  New  York.  NY  10022 

1220  L  St .  NW  Washington.  K  20005 


B  anger. . 

I  ilch.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  t  Alxrtson  1255  23(d  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 .. 
Bdew  Jr .  499  Sorib  Capital  St,  SW.  #407  Washingtn.  OC  20(R3 — 


BI 


777  14lh  Stmt.  NW  Washnglon.  OC  20005 

2626  Pennsyhana  Ave.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20037 

Bel  III  PO  Box  1312  Pensacola.  fl  32596 

1455  Pennsylvma  Ave .  NW.  #325  Washnglon.  DC  20004.. 
Eifett  Ben.  PO  Box  26543  Las  Vegas.  NV  89126 


National  Assn  of  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors 

Environmental  Action.  Inc 

Bruce  P  Cameron 

Inll  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Agric  Implement  Workers.. 

Cilerallar.  Inc - 

tntncan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons „ — 

Utehrn  independent  Bankers — _ 

Magne-Tek  AlS  Corp - - 


3,300.00 


3,000.00 
5,000.00 


750.00 
4.000.00 
7,50000 
5.87502 
9,00000 
1.125.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 
450.00 
489.00 

'■'l,2M.'l)d 
37200 
695.98 

19,000.00 


American  foreign  Service  Assn 

Magmvox  Governmenl  g  Industrial  Electronics  Co.. 

Amoican  Mining  Congress 

Malor  Leaeuf  Baseball  Players  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Sleta).  Inc 

Amencan  Etodnncs  Laboratories,  Mc 

Craa^  HvHime  Corp — . — 

Unit  lakt  btm  Corp 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co — 

UniKd  Parctl  Service — 

Natanal  Assn  of  Realtors 

IMigRil  Tdvliene  Cooperative  Assn 

Exantai  dnly,  Ftonda _ 

"    "      Inc 


8,550.00 

175.00 

2.46957 

3,776.80 

7,569.75 

2,500.00 

559.96 

500.00 

10.00000 


5.210.00 
9,837.00 


200.00 
33.12 


2,500.00 
5,000.00 


1,000.00 


121.15 
61.68 


162.50 


58,00 


2,224  00 
1,10500 
1.300  OO 
1.29000 

693'77 

11490 
710  68 


3829 
1957 
1934 
27  53 


1,567  95 
9506 


800 


50000 

4500 

1940 

1.50202 


45.00 
"3000 
■2735 


2.36543 
677O00 


27925 


2500 
157.40 
25209 


3.626.36 


57.00 
1,519.15 


450.01 


259.01 
466.41 
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Organiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


Bruce  Benefiek).  lOOO  Wilson  Blvd.  #2600  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Beverly  L  Bennett.  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

DavK)  £  Bennett.  740  Hillgrove  Avenue  Western  Sprinn.  IL  60558 

Douglas  P  Bennett.  9020  Saunders  Une  Belhesda,  MO  20817 

John  C.  Bennison.  PO  Box  23992  Washington.  OC  20026-3992 

lames  E.  Benton.  N.  J.  Petroleum  Council  150  W  Stale  Street  Trenton.  NJ  08608.. 

Diana  Berardocco.  555  13th  St .  NW.  #1050  East  Washington,  DC  20004 

George  L  Berg  Jr ,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washmtton,  DC  20024 

Edwin  M  Bergsmark,  Three  SeaGate  Toledo,  OH  43603 

Paul  C  Bergson,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #525  Washmgton,  DC  20004 

Jane  W  Bergwin  1016  16th  Street,  NW,  5th  fkwr  Washington,  DC  20036 

Nathan  R.  Berkley,  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Peter  A  A  Berle,  950  Third  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10022 . 


Berliner  &  Makrny,  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  #1004  Washington.  DC  20O36479B. 

Debra  Bertyn7i'4(i6''k'si.'.' iiw'.' #5M  iilas^  

Ellen  Berman.  2000  I  St..  NW.  #802  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jason  S  Berman,  1020  19th  St ,  NW,  #200  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Jay  Harris  Berman.  621A  7th  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Richard  B  Berman,  1015  15th  St.,  NW.  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

William  R  Berman.  8111  Gatehouse  Rd  Falls  Church.  VA  22047 


Emptoytf/Ctent 


TRW.  Inc 

Amencan  Council  ol  Lile  Insurance,  Inc.. 

West  Central  Munqial  Conlerence 

Corning  Assooales 

American  Soc  of  Travel  Agents 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Avon  Products.  Inc 

American  farm  Bureau  Fedeiatioi 

Iruslcoip,  Inc  

RIR  Nabisco.  Inc . 

Consumers  Power  Co.. 


Berman  Bergner  i  Boyetle.  Inc.  1016  16th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

to 

to!; 

to.. 


to 

to 

to 

Do.. 


Mary  E.  Bernhard,  1615  H  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 „ 

Delanne  Bemler,  1875  Eye  St,  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Donak)  C  Berno.  1615  H  St    NW  Washington,  DC  20062 ri-i-:r;- 

Craig  A  Berrington,  1130  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Max  N.  Berry.  3213  0  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 


Ansican  Mwen  Conference „ -«• 

IWiaiil  Mrin  Society 

Embassy  o(  Belize — 

Government  of  Barbados.  Ministry  of  Fffianct  (  Pbnniag... 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Consumer  Energy  Council  ol  America - 

ReartM  hakistiy  Assn  of  America.  I« -.... 

Natanal  M»  of  Professional  Insurance  A(ents 

Burger  King  Corp - 

Godfather  s  Pizza.  Inc 

Pillstwry  Company 

Quik  Wok.  Inc 

S&A  Restaurants  Corp.. 


21600 
2,500.00 


8,50000 
325.00 


Willard  M.  Berry.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  #1090  Washin|ton.  DC  20006 -. 

John  F  Belar.  730  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Better  Working  Environments.  Inc.  P  0  Box  1765  Carson  City.  NV  89702 

Robert  Belz.  fOlO  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #1116  Washington.  DC  20005 

Beveridge  S  Diamond.  PC .  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Che^l  Beversdorf.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20036 

Shfckton  D  Beychok.  PO  Box  2924  Baton  Rouge.  U  70821 -, 

Do 

to 

to ~ 

to — 

L  Christina  Beydoun.  1111  14th  St,  NW.  #300  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

John  C  Biechman.  655  15th  St..  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Joan  I  Bier  1726  M  Street,  NW,  #701  Washington.  DC  20036 

Moe  Biller.  1300  L  St .  NW  Washinslon.  DC  20005 

Kevin  W  Billings.  410  First  Street.  St  Washington.  DC  20003 

Leon  G  Sellings.  Inc,  1660  I  SI.  NW.  #809  Washington.  DC  20036 

Hugh  L  Binford.  339  Ruckel  Drive  Niceville.  FL  32578 


American  Automobile  Assn. 

China  External  Trade  Devekwnent  Coond _ 

Electronic  Industries  Assn _ 

Ell  Lilly  &  Company _ 

First  Atlantic  Investment  Coni 

First  Boston  Corp — 

Fto-Sun  Land  Coip _ 

Forum  Group.  Inc — -. - 

Galesi  Group 

N^wal  Gas  Supply  Asst 

OkecMatoni - 

Republic  o(  Korea 

Chamber  of  Commerce  o«  the  U.S. 

Philip  Morris.  Ik 

US.  Chamber  of  Comment _ 

American  Insurance  Assn 

American  Importers  Meal  Products  Grea. — 

Ontre  Natmal  Inierprofesswinel  de  L'Economic  Laitieie 

Connllke  to  Assure  the  Availability  ol  Casein 

Federaliaii  des  EmorUtews  de  Vins  t  SpKitueux  de  Fraact.. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Coundl,  bic 

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos _. 


6,125.01 
410.00 
3,000.00 
3.448.00 
400.00 
1,OOO.W 
1.1M.00 
10,065.00 
4,694.00 

""imi» 


427.50 


IM7 

34.00 


6,99IJ0 


25300 
127.56 

ma 


2.00000 
3.000.00 

800.00 
2,00000 
3,000.00 
2,00000 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
3.00000 
1.70000 
2.00000 
2.29500 

470.00 
9J75.0C 


Bingham  Dana  t,  Gouk).  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bipartisan  Budget  Appeal,  PO  Box  9  Bowling  Green  Station  New  York,  NY  10004 x-  ■w.;;." 

Birch  Horton  Bittner  Pestinger  i  Anderson.  1155  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20036,. 
to.. 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to. 
to., 
to.. 


Robert  Betz  Associates.  Inc  (for  Alabama  Hospital  Associabon) .. 

Town  of  Oyster  Bay  Industrial  Devekipment  Agency 

Amencan  College  ol  Surgeons 

American  Waste  8  Pollulion  Control  Co 

Camp  Dresser  &  McKee.  Inc .. 

First  Boston  Corp 

Lamar  Corporation 

Southeast  Health  Plan  of  lousiaiia,  Inc 

American  Bakers  Assn.. 


Safe  BuMtas  Aiance 

IntinatiinarMinerals  t  Chenncal  Con. 

Amenot  Postal  Workers  Unnn.  AFL-OO 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

South  Coast  Air  Quality  Managemenl  Disblct.. 


Disabled  Amencan  Veterans.. 


Charles  0  Bishop  Jr..  1225  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Bishop  Cook  Puicell  I,  Reynokls,  1400  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005-3502.. 


to., 
to., 
to.. 


Alaska  Pacific  Refining.  Inc 

Alaska  Teamsters-Employer  Pension  Tnst.... 

Amerada  Hess  Corp 

City  ol  SI  George 

Filers  Oakley  Chester  t,  Rike 

McCaw  Commuracatwns  Cos 

North  Slope  Borough 

OM  Haitw  Corp 

Sealaska  Corp _ -. 

St  George  Tanaq  Corp 

Tanadgusn  Oonnralan 

Westinrtouse  Bectric  Corp 

Yukon  ndlic  Corp — . 

IMMricai  Pittc  Transit  Assn 

kK.. 


UI6J0 

2,22942 
819il 
3.03580 
5.60166 
3,035.N 
1,320.00 
1,020.94 
2JS474 
3.33580 
1.23000 

rim 

22693 


5,000.00 
1,187.50 

sisoSr 


1.100.00 
65.00 


31272 


ItLSI 


1,200.00 
12.402  72 

2,592.50 
23.075.66 


107ja0.00 


J  Bar™  Bitzer;  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gerrie  B|ornson.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006     ■■-;•-■•--■■-■-■-■-•"■ ij-rw-^^iiXj;- 

Black  Crotty  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  S  Samuels,  501  North  Grandview  Ave.  P.O.  tox  5488  Oaytona  Beach,  a  32018., 
Black  Manatort  Stone  &  Kelly,  PC.  211  North  Union  Street,  3rd  Fkm  Alexandna,  VA  22314 

Do.. 

to.. 


to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to.. 
to„ 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Natoral  Gas  Pipekne  CoaHtkm 

Tobacco  Institute 

Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Systen . 

Natnnal  Rifle  Assn  of  Amenca 

B.F  Goodrich  Co — 

Aetna  Ute  Insurance  Company 

Aetna  Lite  t  CasuaNy 

Alentown  OHWit  Co,  Inc 

AHed-Signal  Coip .._,- — 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Chicago  RTA 

Clark  Construction  Group 

Cooper  s  ferry  Devekipment  Assn,  he 

Diamond  Star  Corp 

Financial  Security 

Glech  Corp ~ 

Johnson  I  Johnson,  he 

Kaman  Aerospace  Cnp 

Massa  Products  Coni ~ — 

NOVA  Unmersity.. 


6,920.00 
l,400.n 

rMoo 

7.500.00 

wui 


Robert  J  Blackwell  Jr   1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Suite  1014  Washington.  DC  20036., 

Bev  D  Blackwood,  1899  L  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036 

OavK)  A  Blair.  5205  Leesburg  Pike.  #1600  falls  Church.  VA  22041 

Stephen  Blair.  2251  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20007 

Richard  R  Blake  Jr .  777  14lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 — ■ 

Helen  Blank.  122  C  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 


OCG  Technohgy.  he 

Puerto  Rko  Federal  Altairs  AdministratkM.. 

Revlon  Group,  he 

Tobacco  Institute 

Trans  Work)  Airknes.  he. 

US  Sprint 

Unon  Pacific  Ooip 

UNITA 


Enseich  Coiparatan - 

Ejuon  Cctporation _ — 

Natnnal  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Trade  t  Technical  Sdnb .. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

ChiWiens  Defense  Fund 


7.00000 

15.00000 

22,50000 

22.500.00 

9.00000 

9,00000 

9.000.00 

30.00000 

22.500.00 

9.00000 

30,00000 

45,00000 

i5,ooo.m 

30,000.00 
1,500.00 
9,000.00 
6.000.00 
22,500.00 
18.000.00 
12.00000 
22.500W 
75.00000 
3,031.00 


TmJa 


174M.96 


I2i«0 


265.60 


456.21 

4204 
243  64 


1,14M1 

'""w'zs 

22544 


5.37561 
792  86 


38673 
5,17095 


2.050.00 
750.00 


7912 

1,13188 

15189 

13815 


209  50 

887  81 

1.23531 


9026 


236.36 


r'rkXTnij  uccf  r»ivT  A I  PFrnRn HOIT.SF. 
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UMl 


10034 


Btnett. 


Bis. 


Bealncz  1 
Qinstopiief  M. 
BtynlC  " 
RKtanl  H. 

Od. 

Od. 

Di. 

Od. 

D> 

Di 

Dd 
Mhi  R.  Bkidi 
PttefL  " 


BldKr. 


DoueUs 

mxTbi 


201  Parti  Wstanftm  Cowl  Falls  Clurdi.  VA  22046 

1120  Comectat  kit..  NW  Waslwwton.  DC  20036 

BionMd.  500  N  Canrtol  SI .  NW.  #300  Washintton.  DC  20001. 

1850  R  SI .  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 

2626  Pennsytvania  Ave  .  HW  Wastavton.  K  20037 

1615  H  Street.  NW  Wasliington.  DC  2(i62 

Jr    777  14ni  Slrwt,  NW  Wasiiington,  DC  20005 


Ion. 


^  ^    Borie  i  6atts  2100  Bank  ol  CaMomia  Centef  Seattle.  WA  98164.. 

667  R  Street.  NW.  #430  WaSwgtoi.  DC  20007 

.  927  15tti  SI.  #1000  Washtijtoi.  DC  20005 - 

SSI  o(  the  US.  880  S  P«*ett  St  Atoundna.  VA  22304..._ 

,  1522  «  Street.  NW.  #1120  Washmjton.  X  20OO5...._. 

386  Part  Avenue  South  New  Yoiii.  nV  10016 

1920  N  St.,  NW  WasHmtlon.  DC  20036.. 


fBml 


1001  PEMtsylvaiua  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  2O0O6 .. 

Bdowslu,  6824  Paafc  lane  Annandale.  VA  22003 

xy.  1015  15th  St .  NW.  #802  Washington,  DC  20005. 
^  2500  Wilson  BM  #301  Artngton,  VA  22201  ... 
Bo^onl.  1730  M  St ,  NW.  #515  Wasliington.  DC  20036 


Boa  le, 
Boil  land, 
.  Boui  le. 
BoiMI. 


Be  m. 


I  tarn  s. 
(Sawn  5 
P  B(  »tmg, 

Bow  lan,  ' 


Robeil  W. 
Frank  W 

DtmcM 
Ijnencx  I 
Camn 
Ooriesa 
IF 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  . 
StuanJ 
SalyM 
Bartara 
Rotcrt  M 

Do.. 
Witan  C 
JewjH 
Ovstuii  N 

ftut 

DonaUH 
HMUE 
NoelBrart 


Biaiinst  n. 


Bid. 
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10  F  St .  NW  Wastunflon.  DC  20001 

1700  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Bkssington.  1957  E  St.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

ett.  pa  Bn  24305  OaWand.  CA  94623 

3242  Giacx  Stnet.  NW  Washnfhn.  K  20007 


1731  ConnKteut  Ave .  NW.  2nd  Fl  WashiniMl,  DC  20009-1146... 
600  Montraneiv  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  94111.. 


.  1133  21st  Street.  NW:  #400  Washmglon.  K  20036.. 
One  Thomas  Cirde.  NW.  #900  Washinglon,  OC  20005.. 

.  1101  16th  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

1333  New  Harnpshn  Ave .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20036... 

2055  N  ISIh  Street.  #300  Arlington.  VA  22201 

.  517  Maybn)  Ave  Cunberiand.  HO  21502 

727  N  Waskiifton  Street  Akundna.  VA  22314 

J  Jr .  4068  telli  Dme  CampWI.  CA  95008 

PO  Bon  3556  Washwgtan.  DC  20007 

Boi  1807  Washington,  DC  20013 

1918  N  Partway  Memphis.  IN  38112... 


1667  K  Street.  NW.  #350  Washington.  DC  20036 — 

PO  Bo>  20655  126  S,  Washngton  Street  Aiexandria.  VA  22320.. 

1615  H  Street.  NW  Washmglon,  K  20062 

1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

50  F  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20001 . 


Ven 

John  B  Blowi 
JaredO  Btum 
Robert  A  Blu 
OiartesR 
Path 

Wayne  F  Boa 
BoatOiiiners 
Karen. 
SethM 
l*ryA.. 
Timothy  A  _. 
BorleandGai 
Robert  I  Boh  n. 
Patriaa  Boms 
Richard  0 
HanMW 
Sham  I  Bo4ec. 
Joseiih  C 
A  DewevE 
Bonib.  mc 
GaytaiB 
JotmH  Boon 
Patricia  A 
Laurence  D 
G  Stewart 
Chartesa 
JohnE  I 
JamesG 
AliertO 
LauraL 
Wayne  A  Be 
RodnnA  Bi 
John  oMCfs 
Michael 
Bwvery  . 
RichardP 
GinaM 
Jim  D 

JoanCostam 
JohnG  Boyd 
RthardA  " 
Robed  K  Bo  ). 
BraceweH 

Do. 

Dd. 

Dd. 

Ds. 

Dd. 

Dd. 

Dd. 

Dd. 

Do. 

Dd. 

Od. 

Dd. 

Dd. 

Dd. 

Do 

Bracy  Wiaw  s 

Do. 

Dd 

Dd 

Dd 

Dd 

Oi 

Dd. 

Di 

Da 

Dd 

Dd 

Od..... 

Bratwy  Blifc  I  RMm.  431  West  7th  Ave .  #201  Anchorage.  AK  99501.. 

- ■  POBox  4600  Rochester.  MN  55903 

i700  «  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

535  North  Deartom  Street  OiicaB.  1 60610.. 
Bfadstiaw.  1957  E  SI .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20006.. 
kady.  901  31sl  St .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20007.. 

1901  I  Street.  NW.  #303  Wadmgten.  K  20036 „ 

PO  Bm  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182 

Iran  Jr.  50  F  Stieel.  NW.  #1040  Wehngton.  K  20001. 


8701  Georgia  Avenue.  #701  Sihier  Sprinc.  MD  2091O 

815  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

1717  K  Street.  NW.  #407  Washington.  DC  20006 

Bank.  110  East  42iid  Street  New  Yorti,  NY  10O17 

1020  Prmcess  Street  Aieundna.  VA  22314 

PO  Boi  7305.  Dept  178  brsas  City.  MO  64116 

PO  Boi  844  Temple,  TX  76503 

iowyer.  1015  15th  St.  NW.  #909  Washington.  K  20005 

1801  K  St.  NW  Washmcton.  DC  20006 

1400  K  SI.  NW,  #500  Washmfrton.  DC  20005 

1515  Wilson  Bhd  Artington.  VA  22209 


Bi(d, 


atterson.  2000  »  ST.  NW.  #500  Washington,  K  20006... 


Brdhy. 

eadey. 


Brai  ,  I9( 
G  I  aa 


Br  ts, 
Bna, 
Bra  lUe. 


655  15th  St.  NW,  #950  Washington.  U  20005.. 
1957  E  Street.  NW  Wnhrngton.  DC  20006.. 


1412  16th  Street,  NW  Washmglon.  U  20036-0001 

abandon,  1300  Connectcut  Ave,  NW.  #401  Washngton.  DC  20036., 


Bn  lean. 


f  shares.  Mmtz  Le«m  Cohi  Ferns  Glovsky  I  Popeo  1825  Eye  St..  NW.  #1201  Washinghin.  DC  20006.. 

lean.  8001  Braddock  tad  Sprmgfiekl.  VA  22160 

SraurM.  1331  Penisytvane  Avenue.  NW.  #1500N  Washiii|M.  K  20004-1703 

m.  1300  I  Street.  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20005 

e  aziei.  PO  im  12266  Seattle.  WA  98102 

Id.  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20061 

1505  Prmce  SJreet.  #300  Aleiandra.  VA  22314 


Empkiyet/Cliettt 


Receipts 


t  Qgnpa^.  1000  CODDDCticiil  Avenye.  NW.  #304  Washmglon.  K  20036.... 


American  Fed  ot  Government  Employees 

Owens-Illinois.  Inc 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Americi.. 

Cloroi  Company 

Amax.  Inc 

Brother  International  Corp ..... 

Environmental  Science  t  Engineering. 

Fhior  Corporation 

Nahoml  Pant  8  Coatings  Assn.  Inc 

PB-l(BB.Inc 

St.  X«  Minerals  Coip - 

Varian  EIMAC.. 


National^merican  WMesile  Grocers'  Assn . 

American  Bankers  Assn 

American  Israel  Pubkc  Affairs  Comm 

Anecicai  Council  lor  Capital  Formatioa. 

Telephone  Cooperative  Assn 

ol  Commerce  of  the  US 

Assn  ol  Realtors . 


Atos  (  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Co) 

Orrick  Herrington  I  Sutclifte  (ForPetmanente  Medical  Group,  he) . 

PKific  Seafood  Processors  Assn „ 

American  Oietetc  Assn _ 

Empkiyers  Counal  on  Flexible  Compensation „ 


American  Coltege  ol  Nurse-Midwnes.... 
National  IMmr  ISpotbMDr  Asa.. 

Afflericai  MmI  Ooi|itss. 

Warner  ConMiiicifiOMS,  he 

Northwest  Apparel  8  Textile  Assn 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn 

Altaitic  Richfiekl  Co.. 


22.32925 
2.0OO.0O 


4J00.B0 


3.000.00 
2.500.00 

21.499L98 

1.050.00 

5,000.00 

300.00 

2,500.00 

13,200.00 


American  Sa  of  Maganie  Photographers.. 

liberty  Lobby.  Inc 

Umled  Fresh  Fruit  8  Vegetable  Assn 


Americah  Meal  Institute. 


National  Cotton  Council  of  America 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc _ 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Prolessional  Insurance  Agents.. 

American  ConsultmB  Entineers  Council 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopters,  et  al 

Maerskinc 

Advisory  Group 

ol  Commerce  ol  the  U.S. „ 

Hit  Miriieting  institute 

Council  ol  Farmer  Cooperatives. 


Fed  o<  Professional  8  Technical  Engineers.. 

Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFL  CIO 

American  Assn  lor  Marriage  8  Family  Therapy 


Truck  Trailer  Manuiacturers  Assn 

Farmland  Industries.  Inc 

Tribal  Council  ol  the  Coushatta  Tribe  o(  Louisiaiia . 

Pte^  Dodge  Corp ~ 

tiMniliDnal  Business  Machmes  Corp 

Hanl|«ii  Control,  Inc - 

Amencan  Gas  Assn -..- 

Appalachiai  Energy  Group 

Austin  Capital  Metropolitan  Authority 

QMUcal  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 

ODaMJOh  ol  Funeral  Directors 

Conniier  Dealers  8  Lessors  Asso.  hic. „ 

COMDISCO,  Inc 

EnoiOorp 

GiDham  Resources.  Inc _. — 

Ujerty  Bank  8  Trust  of  New  Jersey 

Unyana  Land  8  Exploration  Co 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Lile  Insurance..... _.. 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc „.. 

Ftonsylvania  Natural  Gas  Assn 

Southdown/Pello  Oil  Company 

Star-Kisl  Foods.  Inc 

Valero  Energy  Corporation 

American  Southwest  Financial  Co. 

Arkla.  Inc 

City  of  Tucson 

Com  Coalition _„ — 

CSX  Corporation 

Energy  Absorption  Systems,  Inc - 

Energy  Contractors  Price-Anderson  Group 

Estes  Company 

LaserVideo,  Inc 

Pratt  8  Whitney  Aircrall  Groiv 

Satellite  Broadcast  Network  . 


1.00000 

200.00 

75,00000 

'■'uiiiid 
i6,iio6'.«) 

S.000.00 


21,315.00 

550.00 

2.437  50 

506.«i 


100.00 


Expenditures 


12.45815 
100.00 


36.3< 


1,008.20 


807.44 

5.00 

1,039.88 

19197 


54«.tS 

■'75,dob.w 


11,450.14 


900.00 
4,958.50 
1.500.00 


100.00 
3.40000 


6.36161 


1.000.00 


Satellite  Broadcasting  &  Communications  Assn.... 
Southern  Arizona  Water  Resources  Association.... 
Akhiok  Kaguyak.  Inc 


Chevron  USA.  Inc 

American  Medical  Assn 

Assaialed  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Hill  8  Knowiton.  Inc  (For  International  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsten) . 

Colt  Industries.  Inc - 

Italiooil  Cotton  Council  ol  America 

AlMiiCM  Independent  Refiners  Assn 

OoMidBted  Natural  Gas  Co _... 

EiMDMiental  Power  Corp 

Tosco  Corporation 

Pranpil  financial  Group - 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

NaioMl  Wikllife  Federalnn 

QJiM  Action 

Qtiien/labor  Energy  Coalition.. 


150.00 

310.00 

7.000.00 

7.000.00 


600.00 


611.13 
5i7.'36 


1.450.00 


23.80 
115.00 


76a00 


200.00 


960.00 
10.000.00 
4.000.00 
7.000.00 
5.000.00 
8.000.00 
8.000.00 
4.000.00 
3.000.00 
1.000.00 
4.000.00 
1.00000 
3.000.00 
2.000.00 
34.249.00 

■jijjjjjjjj 


Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham  8  Co.  IK 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee 

National  Assn  ol  Manuiacturers 

American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFl-CIO.. 

Dollai  Savings  Bank  el  al 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

American  Optometric  Assn 


500.00 

'■'200.00' 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
375.65 

"i'Msi 

2,000.00 


225.00 

125.00 

13.504.34 

237.09 


1.019.37 
250.00 


44.75 


4020 

"'i\m 
"mm 


303.24 


7990 


38304 

36000 

200.00 

17000 

21500 

23500 

265  00 

12500 

9500 

3500 

850O 

6500 

11500 

13500 

3.553.43 


767.40 


43788 
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Organizahon  or  Indwidual  Filing 


Edward  T  BreatNtt.  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Roy  S  Bredder.  1111  14th  St.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  OC  20005 

Bregman  AbHI  8  Kay.  1156  15th  St..  NW.  #1212  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZ~Z. 

Do 

Do ~ 

Do 

Od 

Do.. 


Carolyn  L  Brehm.  1660  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

MKhael  J  Brennan,  1750  New  Yort  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

Peter  E  Brerelon,  900  Euclid  Avenue  PO  Box  5937  Cleveland,  OH  44107 

Richard  Brescia,  NYS  Pelioleum  Council  150  Slate  Street  Albany,  NY  12207 

Thomas  M  Bresnahan  III.  1700  K  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Albert  E  Brewster.  1000  Wilson  Blvd .  #2300  Artington.  VA  22209 

Sue  M  BrigBum  1155  Connectot  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Elizabeth  Y^ntton,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #525  Washinjton.  DC  20004.. 

Stephen  W  Broadie.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  #1010  Washington.  DC  20006 

Bradly  A  Broadwell  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20037 

David  M.  Brxkman,  725  15th  St.,  NW,  #500  Washintton,  DC  20005 

Mary  Broderick.  1625  K  SI ,  NW,  8th  Fl  Washington.  DC  20006 

mm  M.  Brodhead,  2715  M  St ,  NW.  #300  Washington.  K  20007 „ — 

Do — - 


Do.... 

Do.... 

Op.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 


David  A  Brody.  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Marcia  D  Brody,  1522  K  Street.  NW,  #828  Washm^on,  DC  20005. 
Michael  D  Bromherg,  1111  19th  SI ,  NW,  #402  Washington,  DC  20036. 


Brook  Associates.  Inc.  1620  Eye  Street,  NW,  #706  Washington.  DC  20006. 

Dale  E  Brooks.  1700  K  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

E  R  Brooks.  2121  San  Jaanto  Street,  #2500  Dallas.  TX  75201 

Maty  E  Brooks.  1730  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  M  Brooks.  206  G  St.  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 

Do 

OonaM  G ' Brobman.'iiiM'rst ,' NW  Wai^^^ 


Cheryl  A  Brown.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #710  Washin|ton,  DC  20005 

Cynthia  A  Brown.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20006 

Cynthia  L  Brown.  1110  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  #1250  Washington.  DC  20005 

Dawd  C  Brown,  410  First  St.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

David  S  J  Brown,  1101  17th  St.  NW,  #604  Washington.  DC  20036 

Doreen  L  Brown,  1001  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washinjton,  DC  20036 ~... 

George  L  Brown,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 — „.. 

James  P  Brown,  5622  Oelmar  Blvd,  #105-W  St  Louis,  MO  63112 

Jesse  P  Brown  Jr    1918  N  Parkway  Memphis,  TN  38112 - 

Ralph  Brown,  Suite  107  701  S  22nd  Street  Omaha,  N8  68102 

Vincent  0  Brown,  Nebraska  Petroleurri  Council  PO  Box  95063  Lincoln.  N6  68509 

Virginia  Brown,  15th  8  M  streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

William  E  Brown  815  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  R.  Brown,  122  C  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20001 

WiHiam  Y  Brown.  1155  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20036 

Brown  Finn  8  Nielert.  Chid.  1920  N  Street.  NW,  #510  Washington,  DC  20036 

BrowiBlrtHyali  Farter  8  liiiito  

Dd — 

Dt • 

BrownsliiZ*iman'8&iwm«ri40iliewYrt^^^^^ 

Do 

Wo«  Brueckmann,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 --■■■••■ 

Kathryne  M  Bruner.  1025  Conneclicul  Ave,  NW,  #704  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  K  Brunene,  1909  k  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

J  M  Brunkenhoelei,  400  first  Street,  NW,  #704  Washington,  DC  20001 

Michael  E  Brunner,  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20037 

J  Charles  Bruse  633  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #600  Washington,  OC  20004 

Dawn  M  Brydon.  888  16lh  Slreei,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 - 

Don  C  Buchanan.  1750  New  York  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lana  Buck,  1111  14th  St.,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Robert  Buckler,  405  Sibley  SI,  #120  SI  Paul,  MN  55101 -.i;-;-™-.: 

Thomas  L  Buckmaster,  1301  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #700  Washinrton.  DC  20036 

Roy  C  Buckner  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

G  N  Butlington,  2230  Calllornia  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20008 

Douglas  W  Bulcao,  1801  K  Slieet,  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20006 ^..... 

Darrel  D  Bunge,  Minnesota  Petroleum  Council  350  St  Peter  Street,  #1025  St.  Paul.  MN 
David  A  Bunn,  1211  Conneclicul  Avenue,  NW.  #406  Washington.  DC  20036 

Norman  b'Burch.'iiOl'VermoniAie.'.NW'.''*^^^  

David  G  Burden  200  E  Randolph  Dr  Chicago,  IL  60601 - 

Paul  F  Burdett  Suite  700  South  1800  M  Street,  NW  Washintton.  DC  20036 

Robert  I  BurdKk.  1126  16th  Slreei,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Clair  W  Burgener.  PO  Box  8186  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  CA  92067 ■i;-;-;-,.,- 

Harriel  Hunt  Burgesss,  116  New  Montgomery  Street,  4th  Floor  San  Franosco.  CA  94105. 

Wiltam  J  Burhop.  1709  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Gerard  P  Burke.  1117  Spolswood  Drive  Silver  Spring,  MO  20904 

Kevin  M.  Burke,  1111  14th  SI    NW  Washington,  DC  20005 \;^-;iij^ 

Burtey  8  Oart  Leal  Tobacco  Export  Assn.  1100  17th  St.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Charles  S  Burns,  1015  15th  SI,  NW,  #909  Washington.  K  20005 

Timothy  F  Burns,  2501  M  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Bun  8  Forman.  3000  Southtrust  Tower  Birmingham,  AL  35203 

Burson-Marsteller.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington,  OC  20036 .. 

Do. 


55102.. 


Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 
Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Od.. 
D*.. 
Do.. 


Emptoyer/dant 


Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

American  Dental  Assn 

Ail  Transport  Assn  of  America 

American  Car  Rental  Assn 

American  Fed  of  Labor  8  Congress  of  Industnal  OrpwalJDn.. 

Committee  to  Eliminate  Eigupinent  Giveaways 

Murry's,  Inc - 

Temislodes  Ramirez -...• 

Ryder  Systems.  Inc 

Trans  Worid  Airlines.  Inc _ ~ 

Truck  Rentmg  8  Leasing  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp 

International  Assn  of  Bridge  Struct  8  Ornamental  km  Wkn..., 

Amerilrusl  Co,  NafI  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Northrop  Corp 

Waste  Management.  Int. 

RIR  Nabisco,  Inc. 


1.000.00 
1,000.00 
1.20000 

■■—- 

5.000.00 


5.000.00 
2.500.00 
7.500.00 


3,00000 

lOJOOOO 

1.368.00 


EipDnAns 


Alliance  ol  American  Insurers ~ 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn - 

National  Gram  8  feed  Assn 

National  Legal  Aid  8  DelendB  Assn 

Plunkett  8  Coooey  (FaAmencan  Sa  for  the  Ptevenhon  oi  Cnelty  to 

Murray  8  Scheer  (For  Lightning  location  8  Protectnns.  Inc) 

Plunkett  8  Cooney  (For  Massachusetts  Sa  lor  the  Preventxxi  ol  CruHly  to 

Plunkett  &  Cooney  (lor  Blue  Cross  8  Blue  ShieW  ol  Michigan) 

Plunkett  8  Coooey  (lor  City  of  Detroit.  Michigan) _ 

Plunkett  8  Cooney  (lor  Detroit  Educational  TV  Fomdiheii) 

Plunkett  8  Cooney  (tor  Humane  Soc  ol  the  US) 

Plunkett  8  Cooney  (lor  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co) 

Plunkett  8  Cooney  (lor  Michigan  Humane  Society) 

Plunkett  8  Cooney  (Humane  Soc  ol  the  U.S.) - 

Murray  &  Scheer  (for  PHP  Healthcare  Corp) - „ 

Anti-Deiamation  League  of  B'nai  B'nth — — 

Anencan  Vetemiary  Medical  Assn 

Mm«M  It  tmn»  Health  Systems 

Northern  Teitlle  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Central  Power  8  Light  Co 

League  of  Women  Voters  ol  the  US 

Evergreen  Associates.  Ltd  (ForOover  Park  School  District) 

Evergreen  Associates.  Ltd  (For  Computer  Dynamics  8  Aeronautics  Corp) .... 

Evergreen  Associates.  Ltd  (ForOa  Industries) 

E««rgnen  Associates,  Ltd  (For  Military  Impacted  Schools  Assn) 

Robber  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Assn  for  Resprratmy  Care 

American  College  of  Surgeons 

ShipbuikJers  Council  ot  America 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Monsanto  Co - 

Consumers  for  Work)  Trade — - 

Grumman  Corporation 

City  of  St  LOUIS  -  City  Han _ - 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America -- 

MOAAIO-A  8  Subs,  Inc - 

American  Petroleum  Insbtute.. 


Nitiottal  Assn  ol  Home  Buiklers  of  the  US. . 

Fdrd  Motor  Co 

Cooidl  oi  Stale  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Waste  HanagBnent.  lac... — 

Aflway  Corp — 

CeWaCm 

Hoik  SaWfite  Television  Association,  he 

AKanoe  for  Capital  Access 

MDC  Asset  hiveslors.  Inc 

RqHiMic  Health  Corp 

Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham  8  Co.  he 

Western  Union  Corp 

Canadian  financial  Corporahon ...... 

Schcchel  Associates.. 


of  Commerce  ol  the  US 

GA  Tectaolagies.  inc —■ 

AmeriCM  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

United  Transportation  Union 

Nahonal  Telqihone  Cooperative  Assn 

Allstate  Insurance  Co 

MM  Industry  foundalion/lnfl  tee  Cream  Assn 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

American  Dental  Assn 

National  Board  ol  Fur  Farm  Organizahons 

Qtinis  lor  Sensibte  Control  o(  Acid  Ram 

Textron 


Nahonal  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts.  he- 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  IK 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Hearst  Coiporation 

Magazine  Publishers  Assn.  Inc 

Parcel  Shippers  Assn — 

College  ol  American  Pathotogisis - 

Amoco  Corporation 

Merreil  Dow  Pharmaceuticals,  he 

Oil  Chemical  8  Atomic  Workers  tnternalmal  Union .. 

^  Ranch  Co - 

Trust  (or  PuUe  lands 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America 

htemational  Air  Leases.  Inc 

American  Bakers  Assn -. 


Phelps  Dodge  Corp 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  he .. 

Investment  Company  Insbtute 

American  Assn  ol  Dental  Schools... 

American  Denial  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co 

(5ty  of  Philadelphia 

dark  Equipment  Co.. 


Federahoo  of  Spec^  Care  Oinnizations  m  Dentistry 

Hankin  Managonent-Aisenal  Busmess  Center  Associates.. 

Parhiership  lor  Improved  Air  Tra«l 

Pennwalt  Coip. 

Philadriphia  Industnal  Devetapment  Corp 

Philadelphia  Port  Corp 


1,500.00 

■■■-~ 

24968 
1.50000 

2,ooo.n 
"\Wi» 

83334 
4.50000 

83333 
6.370.00 
7,50000 


1.46993 

21373 

1,283.77 


731.25 
10.500.00 

73125 

83333 
2.10875 
4,20000 

10000 
4.50000 
8.26800 
5.50000 

4,597.88 

6J37.50 


254  50 

2.22400 

52478 

18760 

4.16175 


2J4 


233 
38505 
9007 


27  99 
292  73 
27  98 
2.33 
42  JO 


10.00000 
17.500.00 

■5.00600' 

1.106i5 

700.00 


8.268.00 


212.71 
29.00 


USOOO 
"2.423J0ii 


64  50 

i;093.79 
1.12848 


2.500.00 


61425 
332.21 

3.550.00 
7,OO0.W 
1.91200 
24000 
9.83092 
38.12977 
8.15000 


75.000J)0 


25000 

1.40000 
56261 


19994 

n'ii 

10.00 

i.5i;jo 


39627 

■2:2240b 
34  00 
1600 
15400 


44842 
6.089.84 

86892 
1494.04 


1.500.00 

■ie^ris'tid 
1,000.00 
9.00000 

540.00 

600.00 

71250 

2.40000 

69200 

1.000.00 

3.000.00 

2.00000 

9.000.00 


3.057.90 
6.500.00 
4.25250 
10.47172 


3500 
48833 
42400 


65301 


27167 
2J27  77 


15000 

996 

44  50 

996.40 


168.70 

nx 

»7.'i'8 

3.18594 


507.68 

45.614.00 

1.200.00 

2.000.00 

3J0U0 


2.000.00 

75.00 

1.200.00 


450.00 
2.4S0J0 


7ilO 
4SM( 


5.00 
1.0(0.00 

Wii 


600 


xoo 

4K.44 

~M0 
24« 


10036 


Buir. 


ICahm. 


ainif. 


Oktti, 


to 
to 
to 
to 

to , 

BabnLta 

Dwid  w  :_: 

lames  1  Bum 
HanBoda 
M.  (jMncN  . 
Pitnck  Bute. 
Mn  H  E.  But 
Bruce  ButlBlK 
Mn  Butts.  7 
John  J-  Bynw. 
Jmes  R.  Bimi 
CadMMef'" 
EbaMiB  . 
MnD  CM 

Do 

Do-- 
a  IlKtart  „ 
Onstooker  G. 
Tony  Ciatfo. 
ImesO  Cit 
ManCiMwl 
FfaikW 
bmesUbn. 
Uone  Corrtral 
Cambridge 

Do  . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 
MtwL 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 
Bruce  P 

Do 
Nancy  Camni. 
Camp  Barsli 

to 

to 

to 

to... 

to 

to 

to 

to.... 

to 

to.... 

to 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to... 

to.... 

to.... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to. ...  , 
C.R  Camitt 
Carte  Ca 
OariesO  „ 
Davnl  Campti 
Jeanne 

Do 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 
JeiryL 
Id 
to 
to 
to 
ThomasD 
CbartesJ 
Canadon 
fctetP  _., 

EdmrdF 
SkamF 
W  DcM 

HOMRlW 

DMdL 
Ame 

Capitol 
Do. 
to. 
to. 
to 
to 
to 


1745  Jetterson  Daws  H*y  #511  Arlington.  »A  22202 

Utti  Street,  NW  Wasliiogloo,  DC  20005 

120  Connecticut  Aw.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 -.-. 

1&27  R  Street.  NW,  #200  Waslwigton,  DC  20006 .^. 

WAosham  i  Taft.  1333  New  Hampsture  Ave .  NW,  7tli  Fl  Wastimgton.  K  20036 

Cj  y.  1919  Pemsytvania  Aw .  NW  Wastimgton,  DC  20006 _ 

"   1310  1991  SI.  NW  Lower  Level  Wartngton.  DC  20036 


1120  Vermont  Ave.  NW.  #1130  Waslrnicton.  DC  2000S.. 

lame.  1801  K  St.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

(251  Wisconsm  Ave.  NW  Waslmtm.  DC  20007 

2011  CiYst^  Drive.  #903  Artnglon,  VA  22202 

«5  Peiinsytvania  Ave   NW,  #525T#asliinfton,  DC  20004., 


3400  Texas  Commetce  Tower  Houston,  Tx  77002 -. 

726  M  Street.  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

5775  l>eac^tre^Dunwaody  M ,  #500-D  Adanta.  GA  30342.. 
Ik.  1600  Wilson  Boulevant.  #713  Arlington.  VA  22209..... 


Caiil  «.  31S  PtaBtkiaM  An..  SI  #402  Waslwvtaii.  K  20003 .. 


.  800  R  Street.  NW.  #900  Washmjlon,  DC  20006 

B  Its  t  Tale.  2550  M  SI.  NW.  #2/5  Waslwigton.  K  20037.. 


Jerry  L  Cant  Id. 
MndCamd. 


Ane  C  Cant  eU. 


<  Gavagt  n 
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Organualion  or  Individual  Filing 


1220  L  St..  NW  Waslungtan. 

SI  .1112120  Artngtoi,  VA  22209.. 


DC  20005.. 

1700  N ,__         ,    . 

4t)i  Fkw  1101  15tti  St..  NW  Washaslon.  K  20005.. 

07  Woodvcw  Trace  Imtanapolis.  M  46268 

_.  PO  Box  720  Roanoke.  VA  24004 

875  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1110  Wastingtai.  DC  20006... 
3700  Ocean  Drive  Corpus  CtHBti.  Tf  78411. 


,  1725  17tli  Street.  NW.  #109  Washingtan,  DC  20006.. 


Camel  1.  10 
0  Ca  (M, 


Jr.  1850  M  SI.  NW.  #1200  Wastngtoi.  DC  20036 

1030  ISIIi  St .  NW.  Srie  700  W^mrton.  DC  20005.. 

1420  Kng  Stieel  Afemta.  VA  22314.2715 

1412  16tti  Street.  NW  WastiMloi.  DC  20036^)001.. 
«.  S(  Wasliingin 


CampI  I.  1010  Pemsylvana  Ave.  S(  Washinglon,  K  20003.. 


.  1201  Chestnut  St  Oiattamoga.  TN  37402.. 
.  9418  Wooded  Glen  Ave  Burke.  VA  22015.. 


C  nptel 

Ca  vrs 
Cntni 
Cai  Mn, 


CiiTcld. 
Caner. 
Can  Di 


Canv. 


t  Assocaks.  kc  517  Quee*  Sirttt  Aknodiia.  VA  22314 

2000  R  Street.  NW.  #800  Waskngtan.  DC  20006 

on  Add  Ran.  112  St.  Qair  Avenue.  #401  Toronto.  (Mara  Cauda  IMV  2Y3... 

1909  R  St .  MW  Wastinrtm.  DC  20049 

123  C  St..  SE  Waslwigton.  DC  20003 

1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 .. 


1331  Pennsyivma  Avenue.  NW.  #524  Washington  DC  20004 

1331  Pemsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #1500  N  Washmgton,  DC  20004-1703.... 

-^.  Ji .  9800  S  Sepuiwda  Bhid.  #500  Los  Angeles.  CA  90045 

(  nnon  1  Associates.  499  South  Capitol  St ,  SW.  #400  Waslwigton.  DC  20003 

1233  20th  St ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Cantiel.  1667  R  Sheet.  NW  Wastwigton.  U  20005 „ -.. 

Inc.  426  C  Street  Nt  WaslMgfen.  DC  20002 


Assoi  ates. 


Emptoyer/Ctent 


Pliilip  Morris.  Inc. 

SoltgelAssn 

Temple  Jnnersity 
Ttwmson  Group 


Receipts 


US  -Taiwan.  Reputilic  of  CMna  Fair  Trade  CoMdI.. 

American  Pelroleijm  Institute 

Boeing  Company 

Natkmal  Council  of  Savings  Institutions. 

Crop  insurance  Research  Bureau 

National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy  Judges 

Times  Mimx  Co 


Manufacturing  Housing  histitult 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Fluor  Corporation 

Ollicial  Committee  of  Dalkon  ShieM  Claimants.. 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Autlnrity 

Massachusetts  Port  Authority 

Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authonly 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  of  America 

IBM  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Trade  i  Technical  Sdnols 

Space  Industries.  Inc 

RJR  Naliisco.  Inc 

Burlington  Northern.  Inc _ 

Electronic  Funds  Transfer  Assn 


Ford  Aerospace  i  Communications  Coip. 

FMC  Corporation 

General  Dynamics  Land  SvstenB. 

General  Dynamics  Vailev  Systems  Dwision 

Lockheed  Aeronaulicai  Systems  Co 

Norden  Systems,  Inc 

Teitron  Lycoming _ 

Amerace  Corporation .. 


25000 

75.00 

3.500.00 


EjQcndHures 


6.00 


200.00 
12.814.75 
10,000.00 


2,118.50 


900.00 
1.750.00 
3.000.00 


3.750.00 
11.62500 
2,900.00 
4.000.00 
3,325.00 
1.750.00 
1,42500 
1.200.00 


37S:« 


Lukens  General  industries.  Inc.. 
Saletran  Systems  Corporation.... 

&ro  Steel  Co.  et  ai 

3M  Company 

Embassy  of  Mozambique 

Government  ol  Guatemala 

Bank  ol  America 

Associated  Financial  Corp 


Blue  Cross  i  Blue  ShieM  Assn 

Campped  Soup  Co -. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Committee  for  Equitahle  Compensation.. 
EG&G.  Inc.. 


FASA  (Fashion  Accessories  Shippers  Assn) . 

Government  Protram  Services.. 


Greater  Boston  Community  Devekipment.  Inc 

Hrepitai  insurance  Forum 

Missouri  Baptist  Hospital  of  Sullivan 

Metal  Oil  Corp 

Stephen  Moses  interests 

National  Assn  ol  Nuclear  Pharmacies 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

NATCO  (Natnnai  Assn  of  Ta>  Credit  Coalitnn).. 

Ocodentai  Petioleum  CcT) 

Olin  Coipoialion _ 

Rennzoil  Co 

Presidential  Airways.  Inc . 

pre  Industries.  Inc 

Russ  Berne  t  Co.  Inc 

Sears  Roetkick  i  Co 

South  Central  Bell 

Teiaco,  Inc.. 


17500 

17500 

400.00 

200.00 

325.00 

180.00 

200.00 

2,250.00 

1.500  OO 

2.663.00 

2,100.00 

6.766.00 

34,25000 

6,00000 

60515 

31200 

62.» 

230.00 
562.50 


100.00 
224.37 


61.06 


747  49 
1,683.00 


20.00 


1S7.S0 

no.oo 

125.00 


Union  Pacific  Resources.  Inc 

World  Airways 

GTE  Corporation 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America 

Natnnai  Saiety  ol  Professional  Engineers.... 

Natnnai  Wildlife  federation 

Alpniun  Gas  Transmission 

AmiaR  Airlines,  inc _. 

AnKficai  Nuclear  Energy  Council _.. 

Credit  Union  Nalionai  Assn.  Inc - 

Invest  10  Compete  Alliance 

LTV  Aerospace  4  Defense  Co 

The  New  England _ 

Product  Liability  Alliance _ 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Stone  S  Webster  Engineering  Corp 

Texas  Utilities  Services,  Ix 

Union  Paotic  Corp - -... 

United  Mwwiatiiig  Co 

WestinglnBe  Electric  Corp 

Tennessee  Valley  Pubkc  Power  Ass*. 

General  Electric  Co - 

General  Motors  Corp 

NatJOMl  Ovic  Crusade  for  Panama 

Wesl  Wrtnia  University 

Qipros  Nnerals  Co 

Ilalional  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security.. 


Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons .. 


General  Electric  Co 

Casey  Scott  i  CanfieH.  PC  (For  Association  tor  Regulalaiy  Reform) 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers — 

California  League  of  Savings  Inslitutkins 

Rockwell  international  Corp 

Porter  Wright  Morris  t  Arthur  (ForCbalitnn  tor  Environmental-Energy  Balaim).. 

Baxter 

Obzens  Comm  for  MedKal  Research  t  Health  Educabon 

CiBtic  Fibrosis  Foundatnn 

Emory  University  Medical  Sdnol _ 

Endooine  Society ~ - 

IMnas  ColUioration  on  Youth _ 

Joint  Council  of  Allergy  i  immundOBr _ _ 

Men*  SCO.  Inc 


40.00 

M.M 

6,906.25 


1.88840 

1.027.74 

459  36 


125.00 
2.50000 

800.00 
2,00000 

46250 


4.B0O.OO 


5.000.00 

13,750.00 

789.23 

323.77 

wo'do 


116.10 
3.000.00 


280.00 

■""300.00' 
450.00 
161.25 
400.00 
88.00 
412.50 
1.000.00 


3,281.69 

230.11 

5,786.00 


1.253.46 
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Organuatnn  or  Individual  FUmg 


Emptoyer /Client 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Capitol  Marketing  SeivKes.  923  Riva  RaJge  Drive  Great  Falls,  VA  22066 .. 
-       ■-    lafc,  r  —    ~        "  ■    «-.-^-  ~. 


Caplin  &  Drysdafe.  Oitd.  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Denise  A  Cardman.  180O  M  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Norval  t  Carey,  1025  ConnectKut  Ave ,  NW  #704  Washington.  DC  20036.._ 

Maurice  E  Carino  Ji .  1000  16th  St ,  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  B  Caiieson.  1800  R  Street,  NW.  #605  Washington,  DC  20OO6 

Unda  E  Carlisle,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Edward  J  Cartough.  1750  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Anne  E.  Carlson,  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

Robert  E  Cattstrom  Jr ,  1823  Jefferson  Place,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 . 


Carmen  I  Muss,  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  K  20006 

Do 

Carmen  Carmen  t,  Hugei,  inc,  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #950  Washington.  DC  20006-., 

Bertram  W  Carp.  Ill  Massachusetts  Ave .  NV»,  3id  Fi  Washrngton,  DC  20001 

Oiapin  Carpenter  Jr    1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #406  Washington,  DC  20036, 

Cy  Carpenter,  10065  East  Harvard  Avenue  Dem«,  CO  80251 

George  0  Carpenter  6110  Center  Hill  Road  Dncinnati,  OH  45224 

Susan  Can.  1709  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  #801  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  R.  Carson.  9312  Ok)  Georgetown  Rd  Bethesda.  MD  20814-1621 

R  D  Carson  Jr    PO  Box  2021  40  Franklin  Rd .  SW  Roanoke,  VA  24022 

John  R  Carter,  1000  Wilson  Bivd,  #2600  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Joseph  L  Carter  Jr ,  50  F  Street,  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20001.1564, 


James  P  Carty,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW,  #1500  N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703.. 

George  L  Cary,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Martin  Casey.  Box  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington,  DC  20041 

Allen  R  Caskie,  1001  Pennsyhaoia  Ave,  NW  Washington.  K  20004 

Eugene  I  Casraiss  Jr.,  1757  N  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

J  Warren  Cassidy,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Lawrence  J  Cassidy,  1750  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Cassj*(  and  Associates.  Inc.  655  ISdi  St.,  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 _..- 

to' 


to.... 
to... 
to.... 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to... 
to... 
to., 
to... 
to.... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to., 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to., 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to... 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to... 
to... 
to., 
to-, 
to... 
to-, 
to. 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to.. 
Do.. 


Mark  A  Casso.  1015  15Hi  Street.  NW.  #802  Waslwiglon,  K  20005... 
k)hn  J  CastHlani,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  #2700  Arlington,  VA  22209.. 


National  Assn  of  Pediatrc  Nurse  Associates  t  Pnctiboners.. 

National  Coalition  lor  Volunteer  Protectkin 

Natanal  Multipk  Sckirosis  Society 

Potywi  TPChiology  Corp 

ReMiilitliin  institute  ol  Oiica(o — 

Saatdil  t  Saatcbi  Complon  WorkMe 

Technicon  Data  Systems  Corp 

Thompson  Medical  Co 

Unmersity  of  California  (San  Diego) 

Weslmore.  Ltd 


Association  of  American  Publisbers 

National  Counai  of  YMCA  of  the  USA .. 
American  Bar  Assn.. 


Gulf  Oil  Corp  (tor  GA  Tedinokigies.  inc) 

Bethleham  Steel  Corp _ - 

RMG  Maui  Hurdman  (For:Mercedes.Ben2  ol  North  America.  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wckeisbam  t  Taft  (ForGAF  Corporabon) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  i  Taft  (For  Mercedes-Ben  of  North  Aneiia.  he). 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

Motor  Vehicle  Manutacluiers  Assn  of  die  U.S..  IK 

Jefferson  Group.  Inc  (for  Doe  Run  Company) 

Cab.Tek.  inc 

Carmen  Carmen  8  Hugel  (for  CareerCom) 

CareeiCom 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  hK - . 

Magazine  Publishers  Assn.  Ik 

Farmers'  Educabonal  t.  Cooperative  Union  o(  Amoica 

Procter  8  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co — — 

US  League  of  Saviias  hisbtutais 

Amencan  Podiatric  Medical  Assn 

Appalachian  Power  Co _ 

TRW.  Inc 

AssociatKm  ol  Amencan  Railroads — - 

Natnnai  Assn  ol  Manufacturers - -- 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

American  Newspaper  Pubfcbeis  Assn 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  kK 

Int'l  Unnn.  United  Auto  Aerospace  8  Agric 

Natnnai  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Assn  for  the  Deal ... 

Alloy  Technokigy 

Amerxan  Hospital  in  Sbanchai  Foundabn. 

Anatolia  CaHege  Board  of  Trustees 

Arinna  State  Univwsity 

Atlanta  Unwetsitir — 

Atlantic  financial 

Barry  University 

Bolt  Beranek  8  Newman,  hic 

Boston  Co»ege 

Boston  Urawrsity 

Brown  University 

Catholic  Unnwsity  ol  America 

Centex  Communicatnns,  bic 

OiiWiens  Hospital 

ChiUren's  Hospital  m  I 
Cotambu  UniMtsty.. 
Cone  Co  ResisMIn . 

Crane  Company 

Crane  Hydnwre.. 


375.00 
150.00 
572.50 
50000 
812.50 
1,050.00 
1,200.00 
337  50 
50000 
750.00 


400.00 

19.683.00 

70.00 


ElpBitftWC 


49.00 

25.987.00 

5.00000 

6.75000 

100.00 


5.62500 
4,00000 
8.00000 
11350 
3.00000 
18,000.00 


61875 

72093 

50000 

2.00000 

25000 

5,50000 

15.36196 

2.437  50 

13.92900 

150.00 

sSii 


sooo 

1.21U7 


1.0(0.07 
6Jlt 


673i3 


143.76 

329.64 


11600 
2375 


173.40 


143.00 


25.00 
75.00 


20000 
15000 
300W 


300.00 

"iso'oo 

15000 


Crane  Natnnai  Vendors 

Crttical  Languages  8  Area  Shidies  Consortmni.  Inc.. 

DrxbI  toiversi^ 

EncrlnieM  in  Intemabonal  Living 

FnMds e(  Hk  American  Tel  Avk  Hustun  of  M... 

FwlN  Fiwndatnn - 

GMmI  Bi«ailcasting  Group,  tac. — 

Gonag)  University — 

hidiMa  University 

J  8  S  Manacenent  Co. 


lonia  UMb  UMnity  Medical  Center,  he 

LoasiaM  Mic  Facites  Auttnrity — 

Loypla  College  (Baltmnre) 

U^  MarymounI  University 

Martha  Graham  Center  of  Contemporary  Dance,  Inc.... 
Massachusetts  Coip  foi  Educatnn  Tetawmiunatn,. 

Medal  College  ol  Pennsylvania 

Medkal  University  of  South  Carolina 

Medusa  Cement  to _. 

Mount  Sinai  Medical  Centr — 

f|anpj(  „..„........-. 

New  England  Colhige  Of  Opioiiiifiry  — 

Northwestern  Unrveisity 

OConnell  Management  Co.  he 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries.  Inc 

Oceann  Institute 

Pan  Metal  Corp — 

Pioneer  Financial 

Pi™*  Cable  Co - 

Fuels  Assn . 


75.n 

22500 

"Hs'dii 

45000 
100.00 


6.50 
"7925 


26.00 


S.50 


13.00 


19.00 
14925 


600 


45000 
15000 
7500 
125.00  v. 

""rioi 

150  OC 
15000 


bistitule  of  Technotagy 

RKky  Momtain  Energy  Co 

Saint  Josephs  Unweisity . . 

Scbulj  Amencan  School 

Thorns  Jefferson  University 

Tufts  University 

United  Hospitak.  kic 

Universal  Med  Cenler/U  of  TX  HeaHh  Scieaoe  Cento  at  toMs.. 

University  ol  Alabama  in  Huntsv* 

Unniesity  ol  Bridgqiort 

University  ol  Hawaii 

University  of  Rentucky  Research  Foundatnn 

University  of  Nebraska — 

Unveisily  of  SaaMon 

Unvenily  ol  Sndbeni  Mississippi 

Universily  ol  Utah — 

Unveisily  ol  Vermont 

Werttieim  Sdmder  8  Co.  he 

West  Virimia  University 


Woidak  I  Assocs.  inc  for  ChMren's  Hospital  of  Pittshirgh .. 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

TRW,  he 


150.00 
10000 

loon 
"iaoo 

300.00 
150.00 
450.00 


S7S.00 
75.00 


300.00 
275.00 

"""75.00 
12500 
75.00 
ISOOO 
100-00 


13.00 
6.50 


1300 
1000 


8.00 

"m."so 


tso 


6.50 
19.50 

"iiflb 


700.60 
1.200.00 


^^rf.^-^T^^  T»  T^OOT^-VI^T    A   ¥      T%T^f^f~\TiT\  U/^l  TCC 


»/f«v  Q    IQRR 
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RitiLCBtk. 
G.  Tlwms 


CM  I. 


00  NC  AdMis  Street  Peoia.  U  61E29 

lOSO  I7di  Stred.  NW  lOistHfton.  DC  20036 . 


Do 

Do 

Do 
MOoney, 
MdMbsa' 
Kosve  ueDMo 
CedertergS 

Oo 

Ccntowsiu  t 
Coitenn  Enoi 
DMdOftner. 
OadbaanH  I 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BMMkK 
OmICMo 


»  Ibdim  hmm  New  Yort,  NY  lOOU ;^.- 

Ci  nodt.  317  Mtssachusetts  Ave .  N{.  1st  Floor  Washington,  DC  20002.. 

h  2030  M  St.,  tm  Washington,  DC  20036 

A  sooates,  7100  SusstJ  Ptea  Utamka.  VA  22307 

etediy,' PC72i)5fl  ».  Wcpoiii^  

Corp,  PO  Bo>  94661  OetHM.  OH  44101-4661 

909  K  Strttt,  NW  Washington,  OC  20049 -..- 

We.  1101  Venmnt  Aw,  NW,  #900  Waskmgtan,  DC  2000S 


ONIe. 


Owwnl  CMir.  PC  Box  660164  2121  San  Jaanto  Street,  #2500  Dalas.  TX  7S26641M.. 

1101  15th  St,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton,  OC  20005 

1957  t  Street.  HW  Wastungton.  K  20006 

Inc.  1625  R  Street.  HW,  #200  Washiiglon,  OC  20006 


□lan  eriain. 


Assx  lates. 


7fll 


MailiG  Ckat) 
Teny  M 
Oontes 

Oo 

Do 

Dl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

On 

Oo 

Do 
Manne 
UOimfer, 
NerkaOande 
WHun  C 
IManlM 
Pega  Oaren 
LeSeOmkll 
Chemcal 
WManB 
Chenriultt 

Do 

Do 

Oi 

Do 

D> 

Do 

Dd 

Dl 

Oi 

Do 

Do 


On  man. .    . 

O^ton  1331  Pennsytvana  Avenue.  >IW  #1300N  Washington,  DC  20004.. 

975  Memmal  Drive,  #504  Cambridge,  MA  02138 — 

1025  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW,  #414  Washington,  DC  20036 ^ 

Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc,  1001  Connectiail  Avenue,  NW.  #1120  Washington,  DC  2€C36,. 

OiAusAy,  1350  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20005 

■  (  mpany.  1826  Jetlerson  Place.  HW.  #101  Waslmglon.  K  20036 


S«eciltiesl 


OMrens 
PegnN 
Wlan  W 
J  Samuel 
JosephL 
UM  " 


Chri[y, 

lEIeclK 
Ola  n. 


Op 
CiMite 
On  uette 
Oinsti  isai, 
mMMi  QvQl  iiscn. 
SanriW.Oshne 
Jack  E.  Oirist 
JamesT  "^ 
Chugach 
DonaUI 
CtMat/Wagei  I 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Chansse 
Donna  M 
Cituen  Actam 
Cituen/ljl» 
Otuens  for 
CKuens  Com 
Citizens 
DonaUD 

Do 


iVicti  ia 
Qr  la. 


iPoMial 


Qk 


.  ttk. 


Rolierl  Qarfc. 
Rudy  I  Claik 
Vernon  A.  " 
OearyGoltii 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dl 

Do 

Oo 
taddD  C^nents, 
Ondand 
W  M  Ock, 
Ollonlt 

Do. 

Do. 

IT 


Edward  T.  0  man, 
J  ChI. 


Do 
Coattaito 


Atol  Com 
RKftard  B 
Amy  A. 


.  Co«(i 
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Organzatm  or  InMual  nmg 


Employei/Ctoit 


Caterpillar,  Inc ■   •• - 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates,  he  (For:As90ciition  oi  Small  Business  Oendapmcnt 

Centers). 
National  Assn  of  Devetopment  Companies. 


ltd.  8500  Sears  ToHCr  CNcago.  <i.  60E06-6S92.. 
..  1319  F  SI  NW  #300  Washmcton,  DC  20004.. 
1350  New  rork  Avenue,  NW,  #900  WaslmglDn,  DC  20005.. 


1025  Hamas  leffenon  St.,  HW,  #511 

Wtstpark  Dnve  Mdean,  VA  22102 

2030  M  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

2801  Fort  Scon  Drive  Arlington,  VA  22202 


I.  OC  211007.. 


Neece  Catoi  I  Associates,  inc  (For  SmaH  Business  United) 

Neett  Catoi  4  Associates,  inc  (For  Southeastern  lumter  Manufi 
American  Paper  institute,  inc 


iaclwers  Ass*),. 


Common  Cause. 

Grumman  Corporation.... 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

Tauhman  Company,  Inc.. 


American  Assn  ol  Retired  Perams ., 

Amlied  Enern  Services,  inc 

Manulxturer  s  liie  Insurance  Co.... 

Napp  Chemicals,  inc 

Peat  Products  of  America,  Inc  „ 


Ruan  Transportation  Management  Systems.. 

Ultrapowei,  Inc 

Harza  Engineering  Co 

Halt.  Inc 

hiteraatianal  Franchise  Assn „ 

Central  i  South  West  Corp.. 


National  Construclas  Associatnn 

Associated  General  Conliaclors  of  America „. 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

American  Express  Co 

American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL^JO 

Apache  Corporation 

Coaiitnn  ol  Publiciy  Traded  Limited  Partnerships.. 
Coalition  of  Stale  Emptoymeol  Security  Agencies.. 

Manvilie  Corporation 

Melcaif  &  Eddy/KVB  Group 

Natkxiai  Assn  ol  Retired  Federal  Employees 

Uowersity  Patents,  Inc ~ 

ITV  Corpoiatnn 

National  Machine  Tool  BuikJers'  Assn _ „.. 

Common  Cause 

Multinalionai  Business  Sennces,  et  al...., 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Actmn  for  ChiWren  s  Television 

Cram  S  Forster  Corp „ _ — 


thcapts 


10.000.00 
1,350.00 

1.350.00 
1,350.00 
1.350.00 
4,600.W 


4.72S.0O 

200.00 

2,000.00 

10.15000 


565.26 
870.00 


170.00 


2.70Q.OO 


S7S.0O 


175.00 


Mernalnnal  Franchise  Assn.. 
Arena  Stage.. 


B  QiiM^s.  122  C  St.  NW,  #750  Waslmgton,  DC  20001 

TeK  Qicn  Workshop,  One  Lincoln  Plaza  New  York,  NY  10023.. 
Out  ress.  4500  Uncoln  Plaza  Dallas.  TX  752C1-3318.. 


1333  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW,  #700  Washington,  OC  20036. 

Ir,  1101  Conoectkait  Ave,  NW,  #405  Washington.  K  20036 

ill,  c/o  Vermont  Petroleum  Assn  P.O.  Boa  566  Monlpelier,  VT  05602 ., 

317  Massachusetts  Ave.,  HE.  #100  WaslMglon.  DC  20002 

4647  Fortes  BM.  IMkan,  MD  20706 

Ill,  1129  20*1  SI.  m.  #200  WatfRflon.  DC  20036 

1909  R  Street.  HW  WaAMen.  K  20049 

1730  Pennsylvania  Ave.  IM.  #265  Washington,  DC  20006 

Assn  inc  PO  Bon  196300  Andwage,  AX  99519-6300 

Route  2,  Boi  89  Columliia.  TN  384(11.. 


Assocales,  400  Fnt  Street.  NW,  #100  Washington,  K  20001.. 


Qantnne,  1705  SouDi  ITHl  StiMt  Us  ttas.  NV  89104.. 

.,  1518  K  Street.  NW,  #401  NatiMtai.  DC  20005 

1300  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #401  wSdiMta.  DC  20036.. 


tfciern  CoaMnn.  1300  Connecticul  Ave.  NtC  #401  WasMMlon,  K  20036. 
"     ■  — "  "Klicil  menue.  I 


Sbs«lo  Control  ol  Add  Rain  (CSCAR).  c/o  1225  ComdiCIl  Aienue.  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

tv  the  Right  to  Keep  S  Bear  Arms,  Liberty  Park,  12500  HE  Tenik  Place  BeHevue,  WA  98005 

Action  Commrttee,  PO  Bo«  645  228  South  A  Street.  #2  Oxnard.  CA  93032 

6507  Leeds  Lane  Cmcinnali,  OH  45215 


Capital  Chiklrens  Museum .. 

Corcoran  Gallery 

Fords  Theater 

Nationai  Building  Museum.. 

National  Symphony 

Pliillips  Colleclion. 


Shakespeare  Theater  at  the  Folger.. 
Teilile  Museum ~ 


wSSlMflM  (^MrS ' 

Washington  Petloiming  Arts  Society 

National  Assn  ol  independent  Colleges  t  Univei^ies ., 


Gypsum  Co 

to  Wickersham  i  Tatt  (For  Raychem  Corp) 

Clioate  rier  8  Neht,  PC  (FotJhsspciatnn  oi  Pragressne  Rental  Otgamzatnns)., 

American  Petroleum  Institute -• 

Delta  Oenlai  Plans  Assn 

/UIIV£J3 „ „ 

Greater  Washington  Board  oi  Trade , — 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons — -. 

Air  Products  i  Chemicals,  hit ■ 


Title  Associates,  Inc _... 

AmcncM  Hone  Sewing  Assn.  Ik 

AiiKriciii  IMo  May  league - ~. 

fesocialed  locksmiths  of  Amerxa 

National  licensed  Beverage  Assn 

Nationai  Weather  Service  Employees  Organization.. 


3,000.00 

U.38S.O0 
4,125.00 
30,012.00 
64.00 
150.00 
27,750.00 


Expenditures 


1.14S.S0 
1,145,50 
1,14550 
1.145.50 
1.145.50 
1,14550 
1,14550 
1.14550 
1.145.50 
1.145.S0 
1,145.50 
1.145.50 
6.138.00 


39000 


1,908.00 
1,500.00 
6.800.00 


650.19 
1.800.00 


500.00 
3.000.00 
1.200.00 
3.000.00 

300.00 


Water  Quahty  Association.. 


Qi  cy, 


Jr.  1505  Prince  Street,  #  30O  Alexandria,  VA  22314  — 

knla*  aark.l5l)i  8  M  Streets.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

100  HadEon  SI ,  #1908  Alexaodna,  VA  22314 

5342  Woodbury  Woods  Place  Fa*fai,  VA  22032.. 


555  New  lersey  Ave ,  NW,  #255  WasMmM,  K  20001 

Sleen  8  Hamilton.  1752  N  Sheet.  NW  Wajington,  DC  20036.. 


mi  1901  SI,  HW,  9Hi  Floor  Wastinglon,  DC  20036 

tmtm  CD.  55  Pubic  Square  PO  Bra  5000  ChMM.  OH  44113.. 

)>0  ta  719n*S.  TX  75221 

:,  815  CoMdiait  Aw,  NW  Washington.  K  20006 — 


Ektnc 


Wmte, 


70  Vm  SbeeL  39th  Ftw  He*  Yorii.  NY  10270... 

1220  t  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

1199  North  Fairfax,  #301  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


W  Dewey  ( 

SMnA  Cfc*.  220  Mahet  Ave,  Soufli.  #1190  Canton.  ON  44702., 


■p  Ataska  Oi,  AFIOO  Bulking  815  161k  SMrt.  NW.  #309  WasMnelon.  K  20006.. 

poose  Energy  Taxes,  1100  15th  SI,  NW.  #1200  Wslnttan,  DC  20005 

1120  Vermont  Awnue,  NW,  #1130  Wtlkietlat  OC  20005 

C  tto.  Petroleum  Council  ol  Ga  230  Peachtree  Si.  NW.  #1500  Atlanta,  GA  30303 

1415  Eftol  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 


American  Continental  Corp 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  America.  Mc 

American  ()plomelric  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuiWers  ol  the  U.S. . 

Ryder  Systems,  Inc 

A*  Force  Sergeants  Assn,  hK 

OuMooi  Advntising  Assn  ol  America,  hic..... 
Day|Gb  Cokx  Corp.. 


Ministry  ol  Finance  8  Public  Credrt  o(  the  United  Mexican  St.. 

Hoilft  Wind  Undersea  institute 

Security  Pacilic  National  Bank 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manutacturers  Assn,  Inc - 

ITS.  Bancorp 

Umon  Oil  Co  ol  Calilomia,  el  al 

Edison  Electnc  Institute 


Southland  Corporation 

Australian  Meat  8  Lne-Stock  Corp.. 

I  C  Maitone-Maiier 

Proprietary  Association 

American  international  Group,  he... 
AMnan  Petroleum  Institute.. 


5J35.53 
1,50000 

475,000  00 
508,833.64 


2,812.50 


7,000.00 


3.332.96 


7.500.00 
600.00 


Assn  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators,  Inc.. 

Praperties,  inc 

Roetzel  8  Andiess -.., 

Tankeo  Co 


Pelioleom  Macketen  Assn  of  America.. 

American  Petroleum  tasbtule 

Hahonal  Stone  Assn 


moo 


1,662.50 
25,000.00 
7.500.00 
800.00 
4,000.00 


1.706.00 
1.350.00 

1,350.00 
1,350.00 
1,350.00 


1,01.09 


1.163.34 
219.00 


36.00 


975.00 
'  500.00 

145.85 
1,017.00 

179.57 


34500 
2.574.50 


1,252.25 
1,252.25 
1,252.25 
1,252.25 
1,252.25 
1,252.25 
1,252  25 
1,25225 
1,25225 
1,252.25 
1,252.25 
1,252.25 
15600 


825.05 


1,013.61 


6,80000 


47.90 
7,927  33 


500.00 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 
3,000.00 

300.00 


5,83553 

1.500.00 

95,869  33 

179,90837 


616.00 


1,789.52 
20.00 


31.00 


592.11 


2.500.00 
205.00 


1.740.50 
708.55 
797  05 
98113 
50000 
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Organization  or  hdividuai  Filing 


Don  V  Cogman,  1100  ConnectKut  Avenue.  NW,  #535  Washington,  K  20036., 

Dan  Cohen,  500  North  Capitol  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20001 

Daniel  L  Cohen.  1050  31st  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

David  Cohen,  1616  P  St.,  NW,  #320  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jacqueline  Abelman  Cohen,  1199  N  Fairfax  Si .  #701  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Joseph  L.  Colaneri.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #760  Washington,  DC  20036.., 

George  T  CoMeway,  8245  NW  53rd  St,  #200  Miami,  FL  33166-4609 

E  William  Cole,  1(150  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  #760  Washington,  DC  20036... 

Randall  I  Cole,  50  F  St.,  NW,  #1080  Washington,  OC  20001 

Robed  E  Cole,  900  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  2O0O6 , 


Cole  Corette  8  Aibutyn.  PC,  1110  Vermont  Awnue,  NW,  #900  Washnglon,  K  20005.. 

Do 

Do -.. 

D»„ 

to 

Do.. 


Colette  R.  Coleman.  1200  !7th  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20036 

Jessie  M  Colgate,  51  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10010 

Emiiio  G  Collado  III,  Collado  Associates  1405  Montague  Driw  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Collier  Shannon  Rill  8  Scott,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St ,  NW,  #308  Washington,  DC  20007,. 
Oo 


Do... 
Do... 
Do.., 
On., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Oo„ 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Efflpkiyer/Ct(Rt 


MAKO.  Inc — 

American  Israel  Pubtc  Aflaits  Comm 

Association  of  Trial  tawwrs  of  Amerca 

Professionals'  Coaktm  tor  Nuclear  Aims  ConM.. 

National  Assn  of  Tobacco  Dislnbutors 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  CaHomia 

South  Ftarida  Hospital  Assn 

Umm  Oil  Co  of  CaWorma 

BNSenioes,  Inc- 


Kaiar  Aluwmn  8  Chemical  Corp.. 

Ad  Hk  Ski  Boot  Committee 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  NA 

Dahnark  Corporatnn.. 


Government  of  the  Netherlands  Atfhs... 

MiWpoie  Corporation 

Tremack  Oikporaton 

Nationai  Restaurant  Assn 

New  Yoik  life  insurana  Company 

American  Walcti  Assn,  Inc 

Akance  lor  Capital  Aoxss 

American  Coupine  Coattnn 

Amencan  Frozen  Food  Institute 

American  Meal  Institute 

American  Textile  Machinery  Assn 

Bicyde  MIgrs  Assn  of  Amer,  Inc 

atiZMS  la  US.  -  Canada  Free  Trade  Pad 


Committee  of  American  Ammunition  ManulactuRn.. 

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau 

Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coaktnn _ 

Food  Marketing  institute 

hdustries  of  Amenca.. 


Paul  Edward  Midiaei  Collin,  (Fed  Reg  No  #77634-012)  Rural  Route  #2  PO  Box  9000  Salfoid,  A2  85546-9736.. 

Terese  Colling,  1818  N  Street,  NW,  7th  Ftoor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Michael  A  Collins,  13106  Ivy  Driw  Beltsviile,  MD  20705 ., 

Paula  J  Collins,  1020  19th  St,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  P  Coliins,  900  171h  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036 

Kent  W  Coiton,  15lh  8  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 .. 

Tim  Coiton,  PO  Box  498  Chester,  PA  19016 ...... 

Columbia  Gorge  United,  Box  328  Stevenson,  WA  98648 

Mary  Cohniie,  1155  15th  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

lori  A  Comeau,  2550  M  Street,  NW,  #640  Washington,  DC  20037 

Comfort  Lipe  8  Green.  PC.  2100  Mid-Continenl  Tower  401  South  Boston  Avenue  Tulsa,  OK  74103 

Committee  lor  Fan  Trade  with  China,  Evergreen  Point  Rd ,  Box  288  Medina,  WA  98039 

Committee  lor  Humane  legislation,  inc.  1  Pine  Street  Neptune,  NJ  07753 _ 

Committee  lor  Proposition  Thirty,  PO  Box  915  Hartselie,  AL  35640 

Committee  lor  Stable  Deterrence,  2460  Westlake  N ,  #E  Seattle,  WA  98109 - :. 

Committee  to  Assure  the  Avaiiatniity  ol  Casein,  3213  0  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Committee  to  Protect  the  Family,  8001  Forbes  Place.  #102  Spnnglieid,  VA  22151 


Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  Laws,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  #740  Washington,  DC  20005,, 

Common  Cause,  2030  M  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Community  Service  Council  ol  Central  IN,  inc,  1828  North  Meridian  Indianapolis,  IN  46202. _ 

Community  Service  Society,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  NY  10010 

Unce  Compa,  1411  R  St.  NW,  #410  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Competitive  Enterprise  institute,  611  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Bert  M  Conckiin.  1500  Planning  Research  Oiive  Mclean,  VA  22102 

Edward  C  Cone  Jt ,  PO  Box  1788  Forest  Park,  GA  30051 

Gary  L  Conkiing,  PO  Box  500.  50-705  Beaverton.  OR  97077 _.... 

Michael  Conton.  1818  N  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jeanne  R  Connelly.  1875  Eye  St.  NW.  #540  Washington,  DC  20006 „..„. 

Connerton  8  Bernstein,  1920  L  Street,  NW,  #501  Washington,  DC  20036 ~ - 

lohn  J  Connolly,  499  Sooth  Capitol  St.,  SW,  #507  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ; - 

Do 

Catherine  Connor,  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Richard  J  Connor  Jr ,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20004 __ 

lerry  C,  Connors,  1745  Jetlerson  Davis  Highway,  #511  Arlington,  VA  22202 

David  Conovei.  1600  Rhode  isiand  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 .... 

Gregory  E  Conrad,  1920  N  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  PO  Box  23451  Washington.  OC  20026 .-. 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns.  1625 1  Street,  NW,  #911  Washington,  DC  20006 ~. 

Consumers  toi  World  Trade,  1001  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ... 

Consumers  Union  ol  US.,  inc,  256  Washington  St  Mount  Vernon,  NY  10553 

John  J  Contney,  1250  E.  Holiandah!  Beach  Bivd  Hoiiandale,  FL  33009 

Daniel  J.  Conway,  1819  L  St,  7th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  A  Conway,  1201  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

John  J  Coogan,  1919  Pennsyhoma  Ave,  NW,  #705  Washington,  DC  20006 -. — 

Alexandra  vf  Cook,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #13001!  Washington,  DC  20004 

Cheryl  L  Cook  600  Maryland  Ave.  SW,  #202W  Washington,  DC  20024 

R  RKhard  Cook,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 _, 

Thomas  M  Cook  1301  Pennsyh/ania  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 „. 

Eiieen  D  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Ave,  NE,  Suite  101  Washington.  DC  20002 - 

Bente  E  Cooney  2000  R  SI,  NW,  8lh  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006 _.-.. 

Benjamin  Y  Cooper  Jr,  1730  North  Lynn  St  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Jesse  D  Cooper,  1860  Lincoln  Street,  #404  Denver,  CO  80295 - 

Mitcheli  J  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Darreil  Coover.  499  South  Capitol  SI ,  SW.  #401  Washinston.  DC  20003 -.... 

MKhaei  J  Copps.  1660  L  SI ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 — .. 

John  F  Corcoran,  1050  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #740  Washington,  OC  20036 

William  M  Corcoran,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004 

Alfred  C  Cordon,  1920  N  SI,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Frank  W.  Cortey,  8430  Blakiston  Lane  Alexandria,  VA  22308 


LubncanI  Manulacturer,  Assn  „ 

Inland  Steel  Corp 

Munbpal  Castings  Fan  Trade  Council 

Nationai  Assn  of  Convenience  Stores.. 


Nationai  Assn  ol  Mutual  insurance  Cos 

National  Broilei  Counol 

National  CoaMnn  of  Fresh  PdMo  fnasstn.. 

National  Cosmelolon  Assn,  Inc 

Nalkmal  Juce  Prooicts  Assn 

National  Pasta  Assn _. 

Horns  Industries „ 

Outdoor  Power  Equipment  I 

Pelroleos  de  Venezuela,  SA 

PetioJam.  ltd 

Pittsburgh  Coming  Corporation.. 
Secondary  lead  Smelters  Assn,  he.. 


4,750.00 
nj41.00 

2,000.00 
13,833J2 

2^00.00 


700.00 

1,000.00 

425.00 


IJOOJO 


30.000.00 


ICUO 

2,55000 

8,590.00 

610.00 

400.00 


1.276.04 
lOOJO 


1.52447 
73269 
8700 
797.S5 
56.00 


161.94 


SU3 

mm 


30.000.00 


25000 
49000 


5jsi.n 

(5.00 


Society  ol  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  of  America.. 
Specialty  Steel  Industry  ol  the  United  SUtes 


Ediert  Seamans  Cherm  8  Meltolt  (For  Media  General,  bic) 

Ediert  Seamans  Cherin  8  Melkilt  (For  York  Walcownngs,  he).. 
United  Assn  ol  Jnymen  8  Appitn  of  Pknbg  8  Pipeftg  hkkstry... 

American  Express  Co 

Souttiem  Company  Semces,  Inc 

Habonal  Assn  of  Home  BuiMefS  of  Me  US u 

Pennsylvania  Shipbuikfng  Co 


National  Broiler  Coundl.. 
CF  Industries,  Inc .. 


Tlitilty  Rent-A^  System,  Inc.. 


247.50 
915.00 


240.00 
3.752.50 


12000 
12,70000 
3,04125 


1,417.50 

238.25 

6J)00.00 


360.00 


1,250.(0 
500.00 


22.07490 


2.00000 

350.732.23 

71,00000 

3J76.978.00 


KttH 

2.550.00 

8.59000 

610.00 

400.00 


250.00 
490.00 


S^SOjOO 
(5.(0 


247i0 
9(5.00 


240JI0 
3J52.S0 
10.0nJN 


12000 
12.700.00 
3.04U5 


4.50 

(70JI 


35.00 


75.S( 


59J08.83 
18.647.35 


210.751.88 

13,877  85 

702,06300 


United  Electrical  Radio  8  Madwie  Workers  of  Ameiici.. 


Planning  Research  Corporation 

Southeastern  lumber  Manulacturers  Assn . 

Tekttonu,  hic 

AirionMiw  Parts  RebuUers  Assn 

Corp. 


NaHoal  Assn  of  Rokoe  Oiganizatian — 

NccM  Spencer  8  (^lesby,Tnc  (ForCrortey  Maritime  Corp) 

Hedil  Spencer  8  Oglesby.  inc  (For:Freedom  8  Justice  tor  Cyprus  Trust) 

Hedil  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForHong  Rong  Trade  Devekwnent  Coundl) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (FoiRansas  Cih  Southern  industries,  toe) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForSoulhem  (ililornia  Rapid  Transit  Disbidl.. 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Western  Growers  Association) 

Amencan  Consulting  Engineers  Coundl ~ 

Joseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons,  Ix „ 

Manulaclured  Housmt  Institute „ 

Rifle  Assn  ol  America '■ 

Mining  Congress 


Texhie  Rental  Services  Assn  of  Amerid.. 

Resisuiance  Assn  of  America 

National  Education  Assn 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp . 


Farmers  Educatnoai  8  CoKveratwe  Union  ol  America — 

General  Electric  Co 

Natnnal  Catdenens  Assn _ 

American  Ltoaiy  Assn 

NalioMi  Comm  lo  Piesene  Social  Security „_ 

America.  Inc ~. 

Assn.. 


PrialiM  taduslties  ol  Amen 
RodyMMntain  Oil  8  Gas/ 
fMber  8  Plastic  Footwear  Manufadwers  Assn.. 

Natnnal  Assn  ol  Independent  Insuren,. 

Collins  and  Aikman  Corp 

Norlolk  Southern  Corp 

AHied-Sienal.  Inc — 

Bultaki  Broadcasting  Co,  toe 

PiHungton  ElectrpOptics,  Inc 


6.30318 
81.250,00 


9.500.00 


KJOIOO 


700.00 

5(2.50 

1.000.00 

153.50 


102,400.00 
12^50.00 


11&7S 

256.00 

4,992.39 

375.00 

1.000.00 

1.751.00 

1.175.00 

10,000.00 

3,000.00 

19,500.00 

2,00000 

8,633,34 

1.000.00 


7.500.00 


45791 


30319 


imxi 


\M!I& 


100.00 

(2a 


12.5(7.07 
3.0(5.99 
1(.179.57 
ll,9n.(( 


73.00 

1.015.00 

2101 


7433 
160 

694  50 
5,27181 


\jr^,.  n    1O00 


/-"rMvinucccirkTvi Ai  wnrwrt uoitci? 


innii 


10(40 


Cmn  JK  OHin.  1420  16tli  Street.  NW  Wslmgtcn.  DC  20036.. 

Di - 

n — 


D 
D 


B 
1 


.  Omwiy  )r.  PO  Bm  15%  Baffimore.  MD  21203 .^..., 

Conlfcn  tesn  Inc  1001  Camctcut  Ave.  NW  WasHinttoii.  DC  20036 

Enest    Conado.  lOCO  16tli  St .  NW.  #511  Wishgiton.  K  20036... 

Mary  I  rcotle  Caiman.  1600  Miode  Mart  *«.,  «»  W«himtoj^  DC  20036 
RiduRl  .  CaTi|lii.T201  l>egnsytv»a  /taMi.  NW.  #250  Wasl»ii(ton.  DC  20004... 

■arty  (  ny.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Waslwigti»i,  DC  20049 i;-!;^:;-; 

■"  I  0  Cors  1455  Permsytvana  Avenge,  NW,  #500  Washmgton,  K  20004 

D  I  Corsoi  1707  H  SI ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

ANied  I    Cortese  Jr .  655  151*  Street,  NW,  #1200  WasHmtton.  X  20005 

PMd  S  Canm.  1120  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washinetod.  DC  20036 

R,  N  C  ry,  10O5  Congress  Avenue,  #795  Austin.  IX  78701 — "iviivv:— ■ 

Cosineti  Toietry  I  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc.  1110  Vermont  Ave ,  NW.  #100  NMingM, 
MdiaH  E  Costelo.  IMO  Itemont  Avenue,  NW.  #600  Wasdmrton,  OC  rOWS^^. 
Counal  or  Rural  Housmj  and  Oevetopment,  2300  M  St .  NW  WashmtOR.  OC  20036 
Counal  *  Slate  dumbers  of  Commerce,  122  C  St    """  "■""  u,..t.— _  nr  onn 


NW  #200  Washirtjlon,  DC  20001.. 

Cownlfcn  Attemale  FuHs.  1225  lit  SI,  NW.  #320  Wastungton,  DC  20005 

IMbn  R,  Courmev,  PC  Boi  844  Temple,  TX  76503 ;^i;j^ 

II  Dusms  1769  New  Yort  Avenue.  NW,  #801  Wasnmgton,  DC  20006 

I J  Covall.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  X  20004 

I  F  :g«e.  918  16th  St.  NW.  #702  Washington,  DC  20006.. 


'^'. 


lUKM  S. 

Ota  « 
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Organzalion  or  Individual  Filing 


DC  20005.. 


t  'Bwhig.  120rPeflnsylvania  Ave .  NW  PO  Box  7566  Wasliington.  DC  20044 .. 


I  ... 

1  „ 

I  .. 

I  ... 

I  .. 

I  .. 

I  .. 

I  .. 

I  .. 

I  _ 

I  L. 

I  I.. 

I  I.. 

I  1_ 

I  i.. 

I  .. 
(I.. 


,  CoiKn.  2759  Unrarn  Lane.  NW  Washington,  DC  20015 - 

QwlB.  6tti  Flon  1050  Thomas  lefftrson  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007.. 


I  Cb.  2030  M  St    NW  WasHmijIon.  DC  20036 

C  Ridbd  Cm.  800  Bnai  Deek  Road  Ouilotle.  NC  28232 

Etc  Ci  1.  418  7lh  SI .  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

Jeltrey  I  Co>,  1420  Ring  St  Ateundria,  VA  22314 _.. 

Jerry  *    Coi,  901  31sl  Street.  NW  Washingloo,  K  20007 

lamr  Coj.  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20007 

DonaU  Fonyth  Craib  IB.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  #600  Waslmglon.  K  20004.. 

Bnn  rtit  PO  Boi  677  Harpers  Ferry,  WV  25425 

fnc  F  Craven.  PO  Bm  2943  Fort  Worth,  TX  76113 

MIy  (  aven  777  14th  St ,  NW  Waslimglon,  K  20005 

M»<  L  Crawford.  1200  17lti  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20036.- 

I  iawtord.  Bo«  M  AHenlown.  PA  18105-5000 

atPaH  Crawhfd.  1700  »  Street,  NW,  #303  Washington.  «  20006 

H  Creamer  III.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20037 

Mm  f   began.  220  National  Press  Building  Washmgton,  DC  20045 - 

Palm  Ciegan,  1100  Connecticut  Ave   NVf  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Ken  A  Cferar,  600  Pemsyivaraa  Ave ,  St,  #211  Washmtton,  DC  20003 — 

DoMli  1  P  Crew.  100  NE  Adams  Street  Peona.  «.  61629 

teseiil  M  Citten.  6900  Valley  Brook  Dr.  Fafe  Owreh.  VA  22042 

PlT  rttt.  2000  Uassachusetts  Ave,  IM  HMngloii.  K  20036 .- 

Oiarte  H  CnaMell.  lac.  6709  Georgia  Street  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815 

0.. 

0.. 


Crop  I  suance  Research  Bureau.  3707  Woodnew  Trace  PC  Boi  68700  Indianapolis.  IN  4626t.. 

Da«d  t  Craw.  1015  18th  St.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

CroM  i  Monag.  IWl  Pimsyhiana  Ave..  NW  Washrngton,  DC  20004-2505 


Bna 


Daw 


Cnw  I  iiirii'irtHiiidoiiaiLPT 

% ri'""-'Z!ii--!--!i- 

Cm   COMMKaligns  ConMng  Co,  1050  17th  Sbtrt.  NW.  #S40  Washagton.  OC  20036 

Cuta  aaMB  Assooalioo.  PO  Bm  014004  Momi.  Fl  33101 . 


F  Cdiane.  5752  Drake  Ct .  #371  Akiandria.  VA  22311.. 


OiHfoster  t  Co.  PO  Boi  17370  Washmgton.  OC  20041  . 

M  Cu^.  1525  New  Hanoshire  Ave ,  NtW  Washington,  DC  20036. 


I  W  Cimeo.  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  #740  Washmgton,  DC  20005. 


Empkiyer/aient 


Airlease  Management  Service.  Inc 

AteaMe  Henderson  O'Bannon  t  Rousselot 

Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  Engineers 

Kelso  S  Company 

MCA.  Inc 

National  Strxtured  Settlements  Trade  Assii 

Texas  Air  Corp 

Tropicana  International,  Inc 

U-S,  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

First  National  Bank  of  Maiyfand 


American  Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping.. 

National  Rifle  Assn  ot  America 

CH2MH1II 

American  Assn  of  Retired  PersoiB 

Coraiog  Glass  Works 

PtRHnst  taliiMtiaMl.  ltd. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Central  S  South  West  ServiCK.  Inc 


Receipts 


10,200.00 
5,900.00 
1,10000 
1.600,00 

11,450,00 
1.200.00 


9,362.00 
3,06000 


2,000.00 

71919 

3,00000 


Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.. 


Tiilal  Council  of  the  Coushalta  Tribe  ot  Louisiana  _ 

U.S.  lH|K  ot  Savings  Institutions 

NaiiOMi  ten  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Com  Associates,  Inc  (For  Assoaation  ol  US  Night  Vision  Manutactoiers).. 

American  Watch  Assn 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company 

Assooatioo  of  Maximum  Service  Tekcaslers,  lK....~ 

Chaaipian  htemational  Corp - - 

Charles  Sleiner  Medical  Corp 

Coalition  (or  Eftective  Tax  Reform •. — 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Integrity  of  American  Trademarks 

Coalition  to  Stop  the  Raid  on  America ~ — 

Conmamtalth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Ema  latetiy  Committee 

General  Mis,  Inc - 

Georgi^Pacilic  Corp 

Hallmark  Cards.  Inc 

International  Business  Machines  Coip ~ 

Internatioral  Paper  Co — 

Interstate  General  Company  LP - ■ — •• — 

hMStmem  Company  institute — ™ 

Nataal  Fhottall  League , — 

0-lN  Fund,  tac 

PostNewsweek  Stations,  Inc - - 

Scott  Paper  Co — ; 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co  of  Canada  (U.S.) _ 

United  Technologies  Corporation 

Uranium  Producers  of  America 

Wesleyan  University,  el  al - 

Westvaco  Corporation — - 

Capitol  Cities/ABC,  Inc . 

Bering  Sea  Fishermen's  Assn.._ . — ■• 

United  Fishermen  of  Alaska..- - • — 

Common  Cause - — ■ 

Belk  Stores  Services.  Inc 

Campaign  for  U  N  Retorm-Political  Education  Committee 


16,02200 

1,500.00 

50000 


4,00000 
6.163.99 


Expenditwes 


5,000.00 
500.00 


1,000.00 


2.643.75 


5.000.00 


26t.7S 


HaliOBai  Society  of  Professional  Engineers.. 

H«  t  KMWiton  Inc  (ForAngk)  American  Auto  Auctions,  Inc).. 

Hi  t  Kmwlton.  Inc  (For  Nebraska  Wheat  Board) 

Stars  Roebuck  9,  Co 

National  Parks  4  Conservation  Assoaatnn 

Texas-New  Mexico  Power  Co - 

National  Assn  ol  Reattors - 

National  Restaurant  Assn .^ — 

Mack  Trucks.  Inc • - 

Caribbean  Marine,  Inc.. 


3.76«75 
4.587  50 
2,64375 


5,900.00 
13J6i2.50 


2.275.00 
2.75000 


2.643.75 

243.00 

3.500.00 


6.03750 

■'mod 

1,25000 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Company - 

US  Business  &  Industrial  Council 

Chrysler  Corporation 

National  Assn  of  Casualty  i  Surety  Agents 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 

United  Assn  ol  Jnymen  t.  Appren  of  PImbg  i  Pipetig  Industry  .. 

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assn - 

EDO  Corp : 

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicoplers — — ~ ■ 

Northrop  Corp ..- -.• 


Ferttinr  Institute 

Asarco  Inc 

Associated  Gas  Distributors. 

Avon  Products,  Inc 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Central  Nebraska  Public  Power  S  Irrigalion  District . 

City  of  North  Miami 

Commumcahons  Satellite  Corp 

Contractors  Liability  i  Indemnification  AMiaoct 

Cook  hM  Regan,  Inc 

Ei  I*  iCjjgnil - 

EiMfv  WIWttiMite " 

Meriitan  Minerals  Co.. 


345.00 
440.00 


1.500.00 

"'■■■50600 
19200 
5,0000c 
2,10000 
3.00000 
625,00 
1,750.00 


400.00 

10,00000 

397  50 


50.00 


National  Assn  of  Wholesaler  Distributors ., 

Nebraska  Public  Power  Districf 

Pan  American  Work)  Airways,  Inc,  el  al.. 

Regional  Airhne  Association „ 

SlBling  Drug,  Inc 

Tittany  &Co —- 

Trust  for  Public  Lands — 

Umled  Cities  Gas  Co 

Governors'  Assn, 


gl  Foreign  Trade.  Government  of  the  Repubkc  of  China ., 

lukens  Steel  & 

Nashua  Corporation 

National  Strategies  &  Mariietmg  Group 


National  Parks  t  Conservahon  Assn.. 


630.00 


596.25 


1,325.00 


100.00 

"ifjns.'do 


Environmental  Action.  Ire 

Committee  to  Support  the  Anhtrust  Laws.. 


100.00 


3.2I9.0( 
12,127.10 


1,000.00 

2,70200 

10270 


793.35 


150.95 

smi 

4,00000 

752.78 


10.00 


3900 


1750 
23.45 


156.32 


10215 
1100 


17719 
174.55 
117.60 

■■■6675 


61.00 
32.00 


990.00 


4000 


41537 

3.129  84 

92556 


400.00 

95638 

10.00 


10,00 


12.00 


10.00 


10.00 


100.00 

"xin 


31.00 


4565 
1.121.36 
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Crganintnn  or  Individual  Tiling 


WiHiam  J  Cumimgham,  815  16th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  T  Curran.  815  16th  St,  NW.  #603  Washington,  OC  20006 

kathleen  L  ■Curry',''i'2'2'C 'St'.''NW.'#75b''Washington' 'K 

Cutler  &  Stanfield.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Everett  E  Cutter,  620  SW  Fifth  Avenue  BMg ,  Suite  300  Portland.  OH  97204... 

Cf  Industries.  Inc,  Salem  Lake  Dr  Long  Grove,  IL  60047 

CR  Associates,  317  Massachusetts  Ave,  NE,  1st  Fkm  Washington,  DC  20002.. 
D'Afflore  &  Doyle,  Inc,  1156  15th  St.,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  K  20005 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Eflpki|ier/aml 


William  K  Dabaghi,  Arter  «  Hadden  1919  Pennsyhiania  Ave.,  NW,  #400  tNashmghm,  K  20006 

Do — 

Do - 

Susan  Oahlquist,  2000  k  St .  NW,  8th  Foor  Washington,  OC  20006 „ 

Stephen  I  Daigler,  1601  Duke  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 _ 

William  Kay  Oaines,  1616  H  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 ., 


Dairy  Farmers  for  Responsible  Oaiiy  Policy,  517  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002., 

Oonak)  W  Dalrymple.  1575 1  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

James  G  Dalton.  1420  Ring  St  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

John  M  Oamgard.  1825  Eye  Street,  NW.  #1040  Washington,  DC  20006 

Tracy  Oanese,  PO  Box  14000  Juno  Beach,  FL  33408 

John  E  Daniel.  1233  20th  St .  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

David  S,  Danielson,  1505  Prince  Street,  #300  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Charles  Franklin  DaousI,  PO  Box  12910  Charleston,  SC  29412-0910 

Cynthia  L  Oarcy,  245  Second  St,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 , 

Richard  C  Darling,  1156  15th  St ,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

Diane  Davenny  Darneille,  1726  M  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  C  Datt,  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Eari  F  David,  1825  R  SL.  NW,  #1107  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


James  H.  Davklson.  James  H  Davidson  i  Associates.  Inc  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #610  Washmgton.  DC  20036.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


James  H  Davklson  t,  Associates,  bic.  1211  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #610  Washington,  K  20036- 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Dnnne  M  Davies.  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #727  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Drew  M  Davis,  1101  16th  St ,  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20036 

Edward  M.  Davis.  410  First  St..  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Edwin  H  Davis,  2030  M  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Fred  G,  Davis.  1111  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036.. 


Kenneth  E  Davis.  Suite  1210  1667  R  St .  N\*  Washington,  OC  20006 

Michael  Davis,  735  North  Water  St .  #908  Milwaukee.  Wl  53202-4105 

OvK)  R  Davis,  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta,  GA  30301 

Robert  Davis,  815  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  200O6 

Davis  &  Harman.  1455  Peraisyhiama  Avenue,  NW.  #1200  Washington.  K  20004.. 
Do. 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 


Davis  Hockenberg  Wine  Brown  l  Koehn.  230O  Hnancial  Center  Oes  Moines.  lA  50309.. 

Do 

Davis  Polk  i  WardweU.  1575  Eye  St.,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

Do .„ 

Oavis  Wright  4JoiiBi^n52N'a.^iiw. '#80^^ 

Do 

Donak)  S  ■6«(Mti'.''i'i'55'CMii»cti(ii'A«^ 

Robert  G''Daws<)n',''il'oi'i'7ih''st','NW,''#«5^Washm^^^^ 

Brenda  T  Day,  655  15th  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 _ 

Harry  F  Day,  1800  R  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20006 

Gaston  De  Beam  1050  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #401  Washington,  OC  20036 

Ralph  De  La  Cru2.  1225  Conneclicul  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

0  Mark  De  Michele.  411  North  Central  Avenue  P.O  Box  21666  Phoenix.  AZ  85014.... 
John  Russell  Deane  III.  1607  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 

Debevoise  »  iiimpion.'555  ■ufli'areeirNW  Wa^^^^^^ 

Do ^- 

Dechert  Price  t  Rhoads.  1500  R  Street,  NW.  #500  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mark  0  DetJier'.'UM'iotiisireelNW' #705^ 

Richard  A  'Deem.'  li'oi  Vermont  Avenue'.'  NWWasliingtoii,  DC  20005 — 

William  R  Deere.  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW.  #701  Washmgton.  DC  20014 

Brian  Deery.  1957  E  St .  NW  Washineton.  DC  20006 


George  R  Oegnon  Assaiates,  Inc.  6728  CM  McLean  Village  Onve  Mclean,  VA  22101 

Do 

Richard  Del  Vecchio.  Reene  Shirley  &  Associates.  Inc  919  Prince  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 


American  Fed  of  Labor  i  Congress  o<  Industrial  Organuatms.. 

Laborers'  IntI  Union  of  North  America.  AFL-OO 

National  Coordmahng  Comm  for  Mulliemptoiier  Plan. 

Nabonal  Assn  of  Independent  Coleges  k  Universities 

Cokxado  SSC  Project — 

Oregon  Railniad  Assn 


Alzheimer's  Disease  t  Related  Disordn  Aan — 

American  Psychokigkal  Assn 

Gatney  Bennett  4  Associates,  hic 

New  England  Assn  of  Business,  bkkBby  t  Wiabilalion  Ik.. 

Central  Unm  ol  Agroltuial  Cooperatives  (ZENCHU) 

Coahtnn  for  Regional  Banks 

Houston  Clearme  House  Assn 

National  Conmittee  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Society  o(  American  Flonsts — 

Amerkan  Retail  Federalkm 


Americao  Cynamid  Company  (For:L0krl(  labonloiies) . 

National  Soaety  of  Professional  Engneen 

Putins  Industiy  Assn,  Inc 

Florida  Power  i  Light  Co — 

Oh»  Edison  Co 

American  Optometric  Assn - 

Kiawah  Island  Co,  Ltd 

Friends  Committee  on  Natknal  LeglsMian 

J.  t  Penney  Co,  Inc 

SdieringAwgh  Corp 

AMTican  Farm  Bureau  Federahon 

PMip  Mroleum  Co _ 

American  Assn  ol  Advertismg  Agencies 

American  Newsp«(r  Publishers  Assn 

Assodahon  of  Natonal  Advertisers „„ 

Direct  Markehng  Assn _ 

Natnnal  Assn  rii  Broadcasters 

Magaone  Publishers  Assn.  Inc __ 

Milfer  I  Chevalier.  ChM. 


15.012.43 
16.536.75 


7.500.00 
12JO9.O0 
1.000.00 
9.142  50 


10.000.00 


400.00 

17.75000 

1.705.00 

2.500.00 

....-„„--- 


1.25496 
40169 


3t.« 


IJHO-OO 


1.105.96 
1.045.69 
1.93844 
5.10201 
30.00 


ID5J2 


1S3.00 

14,036  22 

84156 


3.74U0 


2.457.00 


Nabonal  Assn  of  Industrial  t  Offkx  Parks .. 

Rouse  Company „. 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Natnnal  Soft  Drink  Assn 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Coimna  Cause. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Rohm  S  Haas  Co , 

American  Malting  Barley  Assn,  kic 

Coc^Cola  Company _.. 

Fad  Motor  Co 

American  General  Life  Insurance  Co _ 

American  Horse  Council 

Armco  Steel  Co 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Chandrs  Securities  Co 

QiKago  Board  of  Trade 

ConnQee  of  Annuiiy  Insuren -.. 

CoMlNie  d  Lile  Insurers — 

Consnw  Credit  Insurance  Assn 

Dresser  Wustnes — 

Florkia  Power  4  Light -. 

Fkirida  Sutar  Cane  Leasue.  hic 

James  Graham  Brown  Foundation ., 


1.02500 

11.71251 

1.000.00 

1.70.12 

5.431.21 

1.769.12 

2.1SI.22 

17.93993 

15.265  J4 

16.54154 

16.33050 

146.28 

IjOOOOO 

152.03 

9.000.00 

9.450.00 

500.00 
1.200.00 


'  1,775.00 
143.00 
937.50 

1.560.00 

1.560.00 
250.00 

3.124.90 
370.37 

tSMJt 
417.60 


SS7J3 


7n.t9 

3132 
402i2 


232.00 
300.00 


LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  4  MacRae  (Underwriters  ol  Ltoyd's  LdmIor).. 

Lincoln  Life  Improved  Housmg.  Inc 

Lincoln  National  Lile  Insurance  Co 

Monumental  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Life  Companes. - - 

National Catttemens  Assn 

NEOAXInc. 

Slock  htormahon  Group . 

Travelers  Companies "■« 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp 

EJJGaib  Winery 

Northwestern  Bell  (towa  Dw) 

American  InsI  of  Certrlied  Public  taXMOtants 

Rohlberg  Rravis  Roberts  4  Co 

Manville  Corporation - - 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co _ 

New  Yorii  Ckariif  House 

Noiwest  Corporatm.. 


Occidental  Inlematnnal  Corp 

Otto  Bremer  Foundahon 

Energy  Contractors  Price-Anderson  Group -. 

McCaw  CoowMnications  Cos 

Non-tadon  Nefotialing  Group 

Pacific  Northwest  CoMtion  for  Marihme  law  Retorm.. 

Slar-Rist  Foods.  Inc. 

Tri-City  Nuclear  Industrial  Counol.  kc 

OpIiciaBS  Assn  of  America 

lArgia  Islands  Gift  4  Fashion  Shop  Assn - 

lArgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc _. 

Armtek  Corp 

New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Inc _ _.. _. 

Hoftmann-La  Roche,  Inc _. 

American  Public  Transit  Assn . — 

Anraoa  Pubhc  Seryioe  Company 

Auto  hilemacanal  Assn 

Coathon  of  Avhnnlive  Assns 

Specialty  Equipment  Market  Assi 

Sony  Corp  of  America — 

Weslpac  Banking  Corp 

A.I.A.  &  Assooales 

CeMir  hr  Owe  Education — _.. 

OoBliMonl  Rights  Foundation 

CoMliMigRil  lUMs  Foundation,  el  al 

NmeMl  ten  of  Real  Estate  knestment  Trusts,  tac... 

Ftawi  Real  Estate  Assn 

American  Medal  Assn 

Aircralt  Oiwcrs  i  Pitots  Assn 

Associaled  General  Contractors  of  America 

Association  of  State  4  Terntorul  Healtti  Officials 

Nurses  Organization  of  the  Veterans  Administration.... 
McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co 


1.33SJ0 

"ivuS 


625.00 


4.679.20 


150.00 


1.292.50 


900.00 


100.00 
1.292.50 


10.110.33 
14JS0J0 


6.330.00 


612.00 

30.54 

12.00 
12.00 

"iiw 
nm 

49.70 
12.00 


SOO 


14.M 

'IS 


9.00 


S3J» 


11.SS 


list 


24.01 


too 

34.50 


1K.1I 

tan 


UliK 


vmat 


1.602.00 

97175 

2.936.25 

120.00 

K60 

16.725.00 

moo 


2.579.10 
30000 

Kin 

4.696il 


2.7SO.0O 


71J0 


79160 

45211 

1357.66 


19.46 

7.00 

113.4S 

9l.n 


U7S.t3 


ijm.oo 

1.000.00 


r  ^— v«  y  e>  T^ 


H/T^.,  Q     1QSS 


H/f^ 


0     1000 
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Do 


Do 

Gearpt 

Do 

Do 

Georp 

Do 

Do 

Od 

JotKi  H 

Robwt* 

Thomas 

EllMRl 


«*Dl  «B. 


lanict 
Juke 


|«<im».  HBMgri  0)  Oganl  IS  E  Capital  St .  #203  Wfasm^. ««  K""- 

Detima.  600  MatM  A««w.  SW,  #202w  Washmelon.  DC  200J4 „... 

Denms  Sr,  llll  IM  SI.  M*,  #303  Wastimglon.  DC  20036 

DMI.  3115  II  a.  m  HKtaKtan.  DC  20007_^...;^. 

fo(  Pratasonal  Eii«lo««B.  tfl-OO.  8IS  16fli  SL.  NW  WaslMgtan.  U  20006.. 

1925  R  St.  HW.  #206  Wasteistw,  DC  20006 

1111  14IH  St.  NW,  #900  WaaimBton.  DC  20005 - 

OewK.  170  Botnint  Tree  Dme  Hapte.  FL  33942 


Dputy, 

De  nom. 


R. 

Dewir 


DC 


Di 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Di 
Oi 
Oi 


Di 
Di 
Oi 
Di 


Dons 
Gni 

MichM 
Jams 


Gtgof 

Wnn 


Ckesfe 

Am 
Elan 
Gary^ 
Nornu 


Oganzatnn  or  Indiwkial  rdini 


VoMg.  OitiJ.  1629  K  Stmt.  NW.  #1000  Wastiington.  DC  20006.. 


tony.  2300  H  St..  NW.  #800  Waslm|ton.  DC  20037 

Dennij»i'.  ieiii a'.i«;'#206''* 


bcmsai:'4ii6'i  iiusactaselts  Aw.  NW.  #400  Waslmgtcn.  DC  20016.. 


Oe*i.'ii25  Eye  Street.  NW.  #350  WasHmgton.  DC  M006^...^..^..^;;;;^v;^...j;...^;;ij^^ 
BiBMy  Mw  i  Wool.  1775  Peimsylyaim  A»e..  NW.  #500  WKhnflm.  DC  20006.. 


Dewton.  1025  Comectioit  Ave .  NW.  #507  Wasliinctai.  K  20036 

jep  Oeeakey,  1300  North  17!ti  St    #300  Artnflon.  VA  22209 — 

N  loo  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  Tmi 

DeEmlio.  400  First  St .  NW.  #801  Wasftmgton.  DC  2000! 

I  Defrancis.  1025  Connectnil  Ave.  NW.  #1014  Washington.  00  20036 

Ofas  o(  Paul  H  Delaney.  Ji    1920  N  Street.  NW  #610  Washington.  DC  20036 


h.. 


J  Odoose.  1015  18tti  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

I  Defnest.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  #713  Washington,  DC  20036 

B  DeReoter.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  #906  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ontoman.  1015  15th  St ,  NW,  #700  Washington  DC  20005 ^■^■^■■ 

I  OKkerson  Jr   c/o  Bemadette  Haimrand  1101  I7th  SI .  NW.  #604  Washmgton.  DC  20036.. 


Siiders  Dckey.  300  Maytari  JtaCMe.  N(  Washington,  DC  20002 

Wunsoi,  880  S.  PieteB  SMel  JUeamlna,  VA  22304 

n  Didunson.  2  WeiTtfioiBl  Ftaa  Di .  #600  Nashville,  TN  37217 

Ddunsoii  c/o  Dow  lohnes  l  ADertson  1255  23ril  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037.. 
DidiiiAn  WngM  Moon  Van  Dusefi  &  Freeman.  19011  St .  NW.  #801  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


DKkS  n  SMm  t  Hon.  2101 L  St..  IMF  WasHnfloR.  K  20037. 


Employer/OienI 


Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  Inc 

Nalioaal  Assn  ot  independent  Insurers 

TuMMCrica  Insurance  Services  ■■ 

Hi  I  timtm.  Inc  (For  Bdl  Atlantic  Management  Seivicts). 

Hill  8  Rnonrtlon.  Inc  (ForUnited  Airtines.  !«:)....„ 

Haggar  Women's  Wear - 

Kellwood  Company •■ 

United  Gamelowl  Breeders  Assn.  he 

N  U  S  Corporation - 

National  Oitice  Products  Assn 

Primark  Corporation ~ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp _ _ , ■• 

American  Petroleum  Institute,, 


Farmers  Educational  I  Co.Oper3tive  Union  of  America- 
Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Americans  lor  the  National  Voter  I 
Eastman  Chemicals  Dmsian... 


Receipts 


15.33000 
25.000.00 
15.075.00 


2.05216 
2.052.16 
3.750.00 


400.00 
300.00 
600.00 


7.47460 
6.37500 


Expenditures 


AltinceloSMEnerBf.. 


Aoatmnt  Assn 

AfflcricM  cmtinental  Corp 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  he 

trans  Work)  Airlines,  Inc 

Air  Products  8  Chemicals.  Inc 

Amai.  Inc 

American  RelFuel  Company 

Amerkan  Sixk  Exchange.  Inc 

Arctic  Alaska  Sealoods.  Inc ... 

Bankers  Trust  Co -. 

Baptist  Foundation  of  Texas — 

Bell  Allanlic  Corp - 

Benelcial  Corporation 

Browwi-Ferris  Industries.  Inc -.... 

CaHnFHnWi  Assn  of  the  US. 

Chase  Manhattan  Corp 

Chrysler  Corporation 


65000 
15.967  37 


400.00 


Committee  for  Future  Investment  in  Amenca's  PkI.. 

CIC  Enterprises.  Inc 

Digital  Equipment  Cocp . 

Disk  Drive  Consortium _ _ 

Data)  Padiagmg  Corp 

Duke  bdOMnent 

Men)  Nataial  Moilgaee  Assn 

Fdfenlln  ol  American  Health  Systems -. 

GmmI  Bkcttic  Pension  Trust — 

Hansche*  kmiss.  Ltd 

Health  Insurant  Assn  ol  Ameriei 

Hershey  Foods  Corp 

Hospital  Coalition 

Household  International 

Integrated  Resources.  Inc .-• 

InteT  Corporation - 

IBM  Corp — 

Labor  Industry  Coalition  lor  International  Trade 

I  ManMade  Fiber  Producers  Assn,  Inc 

Morgan  Stanley  Group,  Inc ..; 

Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co  ol  New  York...., 

i  National  Assn  ol  WhotesalerDistrilxjtors 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

NVNEX  Corp 

Pfizer.  Inc — 

Premart  International - 

Pranenca.  kic.. 


300.00 


1.200.00 


60000 


1,000.00 


75.00 


150.00 


Prnknlial  Insurance  Co  of  Amenca, 

Sakiflnn  he 

Josepli  E  Seagram  8  Sons,  Inc 

Squibb  Corporation 


Teachers  Insurance  8  Annuity  Assn  ol  America 

Triune  Broadcasting  Co 

US  CoalilKm  lor  Fair  lumber  Imports _ 

Union  Pacflic  Corp 

West  Indies  Rum  8  Spirits  Producers  Assn 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc • 

ADAJ«).  The  Computer  Software  8  Services  Imliistiy  A$s«.. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Brotherhood  ol  Maintenance  ol  Way  Employes 

Enseich  Corporation 

Grolh  Air  Services.  Inc '■ — 

Universal  FiulraOing  Co^iperative.  ltd ...... 

Conlerence  ol  Stale  Bank  Supervisors 

Association  ol  Maximum  Service  Telecasters.  Inc 

Merrill  lynch  8  Co.  Inc 

National  lumber  8  Buikling  Material  Dealers  Assn 

Monsanto  Co 

Federal  Express  Corp - - 

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  U  S  .- — ■ 

Aiigki  American  Auto  Auctions,  he 

Candott  hstitute  ol  Steel  Construction.. 

AiedSitfial.  Inc ~- 

QKaiol  Western  Transportation „ ,.~. 

United  Technotogies  Corporation 

Advance  Pubkcations 

American  Greyhound  Track  Operators  AsSR 

ABO  Securities  Corp „ 

Bear  Stearns  8  Co 

Boonttiy  Gas,  Inc — — 

I  Cahtorma  Assn  ol  Thrift  8  loan  Companies _...... 

i  Car  AudD  Specialists  Assn  (CASA) 

CJuklrens  Hospital 

DOT  Partnership 

1  Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn - 

Federated  Cash  Management  Systems 

;  Fiat  USA 

1  Flare,  Inc/Seismic  Rellections 

,  International  Medical  News  Service „ 

Iroquas  Gas.  Inc - 

Df  Woriuni  Group — 

MliiM  bpieers'  Beneleial  Assn - 

"  "        he 


3oaoo 


600.00 


2.000.00 

■  i.75606 
10.000.00 
3,18700 


71789 


2,000.00 


6.00000 
7.00000 


12.600.00 
12.90000 
20.00000 
6.50000 
12.068.00 


2,100.00 

■■9.975.00 
500.00 


i«4.ao 

■■7.000.'M 


Mon«  Guaranty  Trust  Co 
■Jfee*     ~ 


Rose  Guthrie  Alexander  8  Femdon  (lor  Toshiba  Corp) . 

Fed  ol  Saieties  lor  Cknical  Social  Work 

Ocean  State  Power 


25000 

5.18100 

31.32800 

1.85900 


6.195.00 
4.063.00 
9.87500 
4.000,00 
2.150.00 


26398 

2.823,55 

58.31 


77  83 

2871 

7:00 


1.500.00 


10568 
15.967  37 


900.45 


1.686  77 


1.183.00 


85.94 


379.34 
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Organization  or  Indwidual  Tiling 


Ot.. 
Ot.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Rk*  Diegel.  1125  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Diepemxock  Wulff  Plant  8  Hannegan.  300  Capitol  Mall,  #1700  Sacramento.  CA  95814.. 

Waller  E  Oiercks.  1730  M  SI,  NW,  #412  Washington.  DC  20036 

George  Dillard,  5128  Sauer,  Suite  A  Houston,  TX  77004 

Thomas  A  Dine,  500  North  Capilol  St.  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20001-1510 

Direct  Selling  Association.  1776  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Dale  P  Dirks.  400  First  St.  NW.  #712  Washington.  DC  20001 

Do 

Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alexandria  Pike  Cold  Spring.  KY  41076 

Gkma  Dittus,  18  Muzzey  Street  Lexington,  MA  02173.. 


Oiversilied  Energies.  Inc,  C/O  Mi  Carl  W  Cummins  201  South  7th  Street  Minneapoks. 

Patsy  B  Dii,  1201  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Barbara  A  Dixon,  16O0  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Sharon  Pratt  Dixon.  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20068 

Oiaries  J  DiBona.  1220  L  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


I  55402.. 


Margaret  R  DiPaula,  1700  K  Street,  NW,  #1204  Washington.  DC  20006 

Lucia  OiVenere.  925  15lh  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005. 

J  Graham  Dodson,  PO  Box  21106  Shreveport,  LA  71156 

Steven  P  Ooehlei,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  #1230  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

Julie  Domenick  Ooerr.  1600  M  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _., 

Daniel  P  Doherty,  2001  S  St,  NW,  #540  Wa3iington.  DC  20009 , 

Eileen  Marie  Doherty,  1000  Conneclicul  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „, 

Nancy  A  DonaWson.  305  7t(i  Street,  SE,  #204  Washington,  DC  20003 , 

Andrew  J  Donelson,  1101  15lh  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Mary  Elizabeth  Donnelly,  1233  20th  St .  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Thomas  F  Donnellv.  955  llnlant  Plaza,  SW,  #I202N  Washington.  DC  20024 

Sally  S  Donner.  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  Donovan.  1111  N.  19th  SI,  #700  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Brad  I  Doores,  One  Tabor  Center,  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver.  CO  80202 

Ira  Dorfman,  1111  14th  St,  NW,  #300  Washington,  X  20005 

Linda  Dorian.  2012  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Doris  Day  Animal  League,  III  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20001 

Kevin  L  Dom,  1400  K  Street,  NW,  #801  Wastimglon,  DC  20005 

James  A  Dorsch,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Dean  R  Dort  II,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #1230  Washington,  DC  20006 

Michael  I  Dougherty,  Pillsbury  Center  MS  3771  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

Sally  L  Douglas.  600  Maryland  Ave..  SW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20024 

Dow  Lohnes  8  Albertson.  1255  23rd  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 „. 

Do _ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Emptoyer/Ckent 


PaukKd  Enterprises 

Security  Ue  Insurance  Oo 

States  ol  Arkansas  el  al 

Technomed 

International  Brothertnod  of  Electrical  Worim.  Aa-OMIC.. 

St  Elizabeth  Community  Hospital 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  America,  he _.. 

Kaleidoscope  Research  8  Macketng  Gump. ~... 

American  Israel  Pubkc  Affairs  Conim 


Health  8  Medicine  Counsel  of  WashMgtoa.. 
Piofessioftal  SeivKts  Counsel , 


BMc  Strategies,  he  (FnNew  Hampshire  Yarin) . 


Natnnal  Education  Assn 

MotHjn  Picture  Assn  ot  America,  he.. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

National  Counal  of  Senior  Citizens 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co .. 


Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  America 

InveslmenI  Company  institute 

Alliance  of  Nonprolit  Mailers 

Ja|Bi  Economic  Institute  ol  Amenca 

Wonw's  Acbon  lor  Nucleai  DsacmameM.  he.  e(  al... 

Minnesota  Mming  8  Manulacturing  Co . 

NewmonI  Mimnt  Corp 

National  Water  Resources  Assn „ 

General  Foods  Corporation 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unons 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  lac 

American  Bakers  Assn 

BPW/USA „ _ 


23,203.00 
1.931.00 


113.00 


l7.S0t.00 


220,491.56 
2.400.00 


3.036.80 

1.90000 

634 

2.50000 

32500 
9.000.00 

18550 
6.00000 


USOOO 

500.00 

1,875.00 

2.500.00 


3,125.00 
1.34375 
2.500.00 


150.00 
3.7S^91 


3.011.77 


220,4«.S6 
575.03 


443.00 


1200 
38.50 
27  60 
1.34242 
60.41 


2767 
67.00 


General  Aviatnn  Manufacturers  Association . 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenca.  he 

Deere  8  Compaoy _. 

Pillsbury  Comjany 

National  Fed  of  hidependeni  Business 

Algoma  Steel  Corp.  ltd _ 

Amenlech 

Beeman  and  Assoaales _.. 

California  Wine  Commission.. 


Charles  P  Downer,  790!  Westpark  Driw  Mclean,  VA  22102 , 

Jane  lind  Downey,  2200  Mill  Rd  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Richard  Morgan  Downey.  1080 1  Rockville  Pike  RKkville.  MD  20852 . 

John  P  Doyfe  Jr ,  8600  Boundbrook  Lane  Alexandria,  VA  22309 

Steve  Doyle,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  #505  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 

William  A  Doyle.  2346  S  Rolle  Street  Arlington,  VA  22202 

RonakJ  W  Orach,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW  Washington,  DC  20024.. 


David  P  Drake,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20006 

James  E  Drake.  1101  Vermont  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Andrea  N  Dravo,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Paul  A  Drazek.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

DressendorlerLaird.  Inc.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  #210  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Joan  Albert  Dreui.  1700  Pennsylvanta  Ave.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  B  Driggers  Jr ,  1745  Jelferson  Davis  Highway,  #605  Arlington.  VA  22202.. 

John  P  Dring.~331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #565  Washington,  DC  20004 

Ahrin  Drrschler.  1667  K  St ,  NW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do.. 


Canadian  Institute  ot  Steel  ConstmctkM.... 

Chicago  City  Colleges 

Cox  Enterpnses.  Inc.  et  al 

Diredors  GuikI  of  Amenca. 

Dotasco.  Inc.  et  al _.... 

Hams  Steel  Group,  he 

Hercules,  Inc — 

Home  Shopping  Neh««rk.  he 

Johnson  Simmons  Co 

lake  Ontario  Cement.  Lt4...._ 

Laurel  Sleel  Products.  Ltd 

Life  Care  Services  Corp 

Marriott  Corp -. 

Masstock  (International)  Ltd.. 


Monarch  Wine  Co  of  Georgia,  et  al, . 
Profit  Sharing  Council  of  Amenca... 
Sponekkn  Company.. 


State  Hidier  Education  Executive  OflKtfS  Assi- 

Nahnal  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn 

American  Movers  Conference _ 

American  Speechlanguage-Heanng  Assi 

J.  P  Doyle  Enterprises.  Inc 

National  Beer  Wholesaleis  Assn 

Hams  Corporation 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

Ciba-Geigy  Corp 

American  Medical  Assn.. 


Kevin  J  DriscolL  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Lorraine  Driscoll.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #401  Washington.  DC  20036.... 

Fran  Du  Melle,  1029  Vermont  Ave,  NW,  #710  Washington.  DC  20005-3517 

Stan  OuMinske.  1080!  Rockville  Pike  Rockville,  MD  20852 

Dudek  Communications,  902  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington.  K  20003 

Dana  D,  Duden.  1819  I  SI .  NW,  7lh  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

rim  Dudgeon.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  Dudinsky  Jr .  201  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE,  #£-9  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do-, 


Douglas  F  Duerr.  805  15lh  Street.  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ann  Anderson  Duff,  1331  Pennsylvania  AVenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004.. 

Michael  J,  Duff,  1101  !6th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Daniel  A.  Duify,  1400  K  SI,  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Stephen  C  Duffy.  110!  Vermont  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 „-. 


C  Ray  Duggan,  815  leth  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 , 

Robert  H  ttigger,  1120  Conneclot  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Evelyn  Oukovic,  3  East  BSlh  Street  New  York,  NY  10028 -, 

Dulles  Access  Rapid  Transit  Corp,  8000  Towers  Crescent  Or,,  #801  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Mervin  E  Oullum,  1629  K  St ,  NW,  #501  Washington,  DC  20006 .., 

Amy  K  Dunbar,  PO  Box  19230  Washington.  DC  20036 

Don  R  Duncan,  !825  K  Street,  NW,  #1107  Washington.  DC  20006 

Duncan  Allen  8  Mitchell,  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Duncan  Weinberg  Milter  8  Pembroke.  PC,  1615  M  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do - 


American  Nudear  Energy  Council 

American  Fann  Bureau  Federabon 

Briggs  8  Stratton 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Melropoiilan  life  Insurance  Cos 

Science  Apptications  Int'l  Core _. 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

Texas  Instruments.  Inc _ 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp...- 

Intelsat _, 

iPHlCORP 

I  American  Bar  Assn 

Citizen  Action _... 

{American  lung  Assn 

I  American  SpeechLanguage-Hearing  Assn ., 

Lymoaise  Marianas  America.  Inc 

llehsnaKC  Assn  of  America 

DiStiM  Spirits  Council  ol  the  U.S..  he.... 

AIISPEC - 

Harris/'3-M  Document  Products.  Inc 

Credit  Umon  National  Assn,  he 

Nataoal  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Saenbtc  Apparatus  Makers  Assn „. 

Rubto  Manufacturers  Assn 

Aneiicai  Medical  Assn 

Traiiptaikin    Communications  Unkm 

Aflienean  Bankers  Assn „.. 

Morahty  in  Media.  Inc 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Pauline  Dunlap.  PO  Box  868  Kodiak.  AK  99615 

Man  Lee  Dunn.  1850  K  St .  NW.  #400  Washington.  K  20006.. 


Delta  Air  lines,  Inc 

Palmer  &  Dodge  ( ForNatnnal  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyers).. 

Phhlips  Petroleum  Co 

Ceal  Saydih  Co.. 

Oly  ol  Naniatk  Falls - 

Kenai  Natives  Assn.  Inc.. 


lake  AndesWagner  Water  Sterns,  he ., 
Mid  West  ElecIrK  Consumers  Assn,  Inc ., 
Natnnai  Assn  of  Stale  Energy  Officials.... 

Western  fuels  Association,  he 

Eagle  Fisheries.  Inc 

American  Council  lor  Capital  Formabon..., 


642,23 

1.000.00 

348.424.00 

7.269.00 


72875 
1.00000 
4,875.00 


1,06500 

■a!j.(io 


3J9300 


413.00 


75200 


500 
306.85 

341.424.00 


200.00 


6.25 


20277 


1.30000 
500  00  i 


53J6 

■25d'ob 


3.05000 
18.34040 
3.00000 
5.27200 
10.00000 
8.37501 
25000 
25000 

iso'ob 

4.00000 
SOOOO 


11.46010 

IS.000.00 

40000 

UI2S0 

2J9000 


8.00000 

if.oo6.iio 

3M0.00 
11.25000 


IJOOOO 
1.40000 
2.500.00 
3.750.00 
1.97500 
2.00000 
1698 

2o6.6b 

9.16668 
5.000.00 
1.063.50 


1.413  54 

2001 
8962 


522  56 


29715 


12)je 

69106 

5000 

31603 

3.61l« 


ijmoo 
"■■■■m« 

650.00 


2200 

i4i^« 

1.975.00 
2000 


1271651 
9241 
1450 


177.16 
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Vtim  1331  Pemsylvmi  *«me.  NW,  #1500N  Washmiton. 

V*.  815  16tti  Street,  NW  WasKKWlon,  DC  20006..^...;^.... 

DuBec  :v  1050  17111  St .  NVK.  #700  Wastmiton.  DC  20036 

DMe.  1001  BrOjeway.  #301  StusalilO.  CA  94965 

Bmyei,  1920  N  Street.  NW  WasHiniton.  K  20036 


Dze  itrs. 


Do 

DynCorp. 

TjIo" 

JlckD. 

Oories 

Robefl  E. 

Eaton 
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EtKD 
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Do 
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Do 
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Bsett  Spencer  GooOxm  4  Tngg.  1752  N  St ,  NW,  6lti  Fl  Washnjton,  K  20036., 


,313  DoOey  HUdewi  Blvd.  mean.  V»  22101 -i-— x;- 

.  Itrs  633  Pennsytvama  Ave ,  NW.  #600  WaslwMtoo,  OC  20004 ., 

i1».  1155  15th  St.  NW.  #900  Wasl*^,  DC  20005 

EarlM.  1725  K  St,  NW.  #1111  Wasliinghii.  OC  20006 

Eoton.  1725  K  St.  NW.  #1111  Wastaigton.  K  20006 

Inc.  1725  K  St,  NW.  #1111  Wasliingtoo.  DC  20006.. 


As  icistes  '"-  *...v  .-  — ., —  o  -  -  - 

EUel.  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  #1014  Waslimgton.  OC  20036.... 
E  erhwl.  1155  Comccticiit  Aw..  NW.  #1000  WastmjUn.  DC  20036.. 


Eby.  M08  Queen  EliaMU  BImI  Annandik,  VA  22003.... 

bm.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K  20036.. 

EcUardt.  122  3nl  Street.  SE  WasHmgtor.  DC  20003 
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Organization  or  Mmdual  Filing 


8701  Gaxgia  Ave.  #701  S*er  Spring.  MD  2_0910. 

815  Connecticiit  Ave .  NW  Washmglon.  K  20006 

....  100  Federal  St  Boston,  MA  02110 a:;-!^;- 

Owta.  1001  Ftnsyhiama  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004. 

FO.  Bar  2121  Con«B  Oinsti,  TX  78403 

01  CoutiMiOi  Aw.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 


Davenport  t  VanWinkle.  711  Capitol  Way  Olympia.  WA  96501.. 
412  First  St .  SE.  #40  Wa^mgton.  DC  20003 


DC  20004... 


PMiai  I  Economos.  15tti  t  M  Streets.  NW  Wastiawton.  DC  20005 

E*e.  700  N  Faiffaj  St  Alexandra.  VA  22314 -•■•—;• 

Sc  Institute.  91ti  Flooi  1111  19th  SI .  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

diMl.  1620  Eye  St ,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  OC  20006 

^Imiston  807  Maine  Ave,  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Edwards.  633  Pennsyhiana  Ave.  NW.  #600  Washington.  K  20004.. 

Ednnls.  260  Madison  Ave.  New  York.  NY  10016 

3000  First  Nalonal  Bank  BIdg  PO  Bo>  123  MoMe,  AL  36601 


»  vds. 
Di 


I  Ei)»ards  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

u  EiJ»a«fc  201  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002.... 

Assooate:  507  Second  St .  NE  Washmglon  OC  20002 

1»  1325  15th  Street,  NW,  #503  Washington,  OC  20005 

Entag.  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washinclon.  DC  20006.... 

Eisnigle.  225  W  34th  Street  Nev.  York.  NY  IMOl 

m  IH.  1201  MafHe  SI  Greenshoro,  NC  27405 

I  214  N  Henry  St.,  #203  Madison,  Wl  53703 

L  EMer  100  NE  Adams  Street  Peoriagton.  IL  61629  1430.. 


Edmid!  Assooate: 
Pauls 
IC 


Funds' Transfer  Assn  1726  M  Street,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  OC  20038 _... 

u  Ekades  7297  P  lee  Highway  Falls  Churcti.  VA  22042 

Elier  Ji    1301  Pennsylvana  Ave ,  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20004 ....^... 

to  Elotl  Wiscnnsin  Petroleum  Council  25  W  Mam  St ,  #703  Madison.  Wl  53703.. 

Ellotl^&oves.  600  Maytand  Avenue.  SW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20024 _.. 

.  1629  K  SI ,  NW  #1100  Washmglon.  OC  20006 — 

ElB,  1120  Fatrtield  Avenue  Roseville.  CA  95678 

MaAdBs.  1920  N  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

■aril  C  Bfaeo.  300  N  Washington  SI.  #208  Aletandria.  VA  22314.. 


(I  cyCon 
rso   tiectri 


Commmee  lor  American  Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.  #1101  IMasHngtn.  OC  20036.. 

irc  Co  8000  W  Ftonssant  St  Louis.  MO  63136 „ — • 

1  Emit  1125  15lh  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

mnger  5205  West  37th  Street  Amarilk),  TX  79109 - 

Efflsekm  1800  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Emtan.  1730  K  Si ,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  K  20006.. 


EiRrgy  ijnsumeis  i  Producers  Assn.  Bo«  1726  Seminde.  OH  74868 


Fuels  Nudea  Inc.  One  Tata  Center  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver.  CO  80202.. 

Engeliretson  1350  New  York  Ave,  NW.  #200  Washmjton.  OC  20005 

wri.  lOOl  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  #1120  WasNiwton.  DC  20036 

EriglBh  1610  TanyarO  Hill  Rd  Gailhershurg.  MO  20879 _ 

A  English.  777  14th  SI.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mr  Enggast.  1957  E  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 v:;-/v;;i»V 

Enean  Ir   PO  Bo>  506  Mirchwts  1  Miners  Bank  BIdg  Welch,  WV  24801 — 

W  Eiowi  2600  Virgma  Avenue.  NW.  #901  Washington.  DC  20037 _ 

BitalfchBi.  1525  New  Haiipshire  Ave .  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Epperson.  PO.  Boi  42464  Houston,  TX  77242 

it.  1412  16th  St .  NW  t»ashngton,  X  20036-0001 

tsfcrs  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

t  Eure.  1711  King  Street  Ataaidna.  VA  22314 

Travel  Commessoi.  630  Fifth  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10111 

Evais.  499  South  Caprtol  St .  SW.  #507  Washmglon.  K  20003 


Employer /Client 


hitenutlonal  Fed  ol  Professional  t.  Technical  Engineers 

Ford  Motor  Co -• 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance,  Inc 

Central  Power  i  Light  Co 


United  Brotherhood  ol  Carpenters  I  Joiners  ol  America.. 

State  ol  Nevada.  Nuclear  Waste  Project  Office 

Miguel  H  Agosto - 

American  Consumer  Trade  Council — 

Anchor  Industries,  Inc 

Associates  ol  North  America 

Association  ol  Tetenessaging  Services  Inti,  Hic. 

Cokxado  River  Municipal  Water  District  (CRMITO) 

Committee  tor  Preservation  of  the  Anesthesia  Care  Team 

Communicalions  Satellite  Corp. 

D  i  B  Wholesak!  Cosmetics,  Inc 

DSC  Communications 

William  Gok) 

Jaime  GoMenberg 

Granger  Associates. 

GuHiWestcnilndustiiB.  Inc 

IM-Colp  Manalional 

tatonmiaflilTelechage.  Inc... 
Uglrtnet 


Receipts 


ExpendHuies 


4.312.00 


2.200.00 
410.60 


2.43t.0O 
3.200.00 
3,227  51 
6.059.61 


1.861.00 


1.396.58 


1.375.87 


Midlands  Consortium 

Model  Imperial  Supply  Co,  he. 

Oklahoma  State  Unwersity 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems 
Pitts  Energy  Group. 
Psychemedics  Corp. 

R-Max 

Southland  Corporation 

SI  Thomas  Paving 

Stedman  Foundation,  Inc, 

M  Stevens  Cosmetics  Co 

Superconducting  Super  Collider 

U.S.  Sprint 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers.  . 

American  Fed  ol  Lata  i  Congress  ol  Industnal  OrjaiBtwis 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn 

American  Fair  Trade  Council 

American  Mining  Congress. 

Mililarv  Bool  Manufacturers  Assn — 

Total  Petroleum,  Inc. 

Suirs' Roebuck  i.  Co 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn 

Eaton  Associates.  Inc 

Eaton  Associates.  Inc 


Gmer  Stetson  Williarns  *  Etaiiard  (ForJContederaled  Tnhes  of  the  Cohhile). 

Gamiai  Vntkn  of  New  Mexico 

GOMi  SMiBi  Williams  J  tbeihard  (ForPuebto  of  Sandia) ...^, :v  -:■ 

Gouci  Stetson  Williams  &  Eberhard  (ForSaull  Sle  Marie  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians) 

Cover  Stetson  &  Williams  (For  Shoshone  Business  Council) 

Hill  4  Knowllon.  Inc  (lor  Monsanto) - 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

Certain  Claimants  Lawyers 

Investment  Company  Institute 

National  Assn  of  Home  BuikJers  ol  the  U.S 

Railway  Progress  Institute - - 

IWor  ifciitt  liiaiiuiacturers  tesn  ol  ilie  ii.S.  Inc 

DisabM  American  Veterans 

Doai  Witter  Fmancial  Services  Group 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc - 

Fiat  USA      

Saiete  Nationale  dElude  et  de  Const  de  Moteors d'Aviation - 

National  Education  Assn 

New  Hampshire  Yankee • - 

Confederated  Tribes  ol  Warm  Springs - - : 

Vietnam  Veterans  ol  America.  Inc - 

American  Institute  of  Architects — 

National  Commercial  Finance  Assn 

Cone  Mills  Corp 

Sierra  Oub — 

Caterpillar.  Inc 


29000 

450.00 

1.287,00 

■■i'.5o6'.«i 


Society  of  American  Wood  Preservos,  he 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business _ 

Ok)  Republic  Companies 

Nor-Cal  federal  Coalition 

American  Mining  Congress 

Satellite  Broadcasting  4  Communications  Assn.. 


5.000.00 

5375d' 

288.503.96 

■■■l6.395.'6() 
551.00 

436.32 

1,476.96 
3.422.95 
5,500.00 


10.900.00 
9,00000 
12,25000 
13,650.00 
1.20000 
250.00 

■'i.ixjo'iio 

1,000.00 

12.00 

3.401.75 

U7S.00 


47.60 


76.22013 

iim 

35.00 

i7'6.47 

553'M 

3,321,18 


International  Brotherhood  ol  Electrical  Workers... 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co 

American  Bar  Assn 

Amerkian  Business  Conlerence 


Contract  Services  Assn 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc... 

Stewart-Warner  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Siiidair  Oil  Conwrabon 


1,000.00 
85.41146 


6.300.00 
798.25 
400.00 
112.50 

18.532.51 


1.827  93 
3115 
1.42400 
6,89553 
944  65 
52840 
20O00 
72000 


200.00 


98,31429 

4.05294 

627.50 

1.704.01 

50.00 

2500 


31S.00 
11.404.47 


Associated  Wire  Rope  Fabricatan.. 

National  Wiktiife  Federation . 


International  Longstaemen's  Assn.  AR-CW .. 
Siiack  Food  Assn 


Haiil  Spencer  4  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForBrown  4  Williamson  Totaxs  Ciip) .. 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForBATUS.  Inc) 

HechI  Spencer  4  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForCrowley  Maritime  Corp) ...^.... 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Ogeteby.  Inc  (For  Freedom  4  Justice  lor  Cyprus  Trust).. 


1.000.00 


2.269.01 
9.587.03 
4J20.00 


44.593.32 

213.00 

24.00 


188.60 


414.00 


U4.49 
398.12 
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C  Lawrence  Evans  Jr .  51  Louisiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 ... 

Dewitt  Howad  Evais.  1320  G  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Dwight  H.  Evans.  1101  Uth  St.  NW.  #405  Washington.  DC  20036 

Elaine  Evais.  1133  21st  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20036 

Joseph  0  Evans.  4401  Lee  Highway.  #21  Arlington,  VA  22207 

Robert  B.  Evais.  1101  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Robert  D  Evais.  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  J  Evans  )r ,  1660  L  St .  NW,  #901  Washington.  DC  20036 


Dave  Evans  Associates,  4076  Rosamora  Court  Arlington.  VA  22207 .. 

Wayne  S  Ewing.  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  of  Pa  PO  Box  925  Hamsburg,  PA  17108.. 

Paul  le  Eyer.  122  C  Street,  NW,  #875  Washington,  K  20001 

EDS  Corporation,  1331  Pennsyhiama  Ave.,  NW,  #1300  Washington,  DC  20004 

F/P  Research  Associates.  1700  K  St.  NW.  #504  Washington. DC  20006 

Robert  R'Fahs.'llOi'isiii  a.  W  #205  Wasliinrt^ 

Leslie  Fain.  400  First  St.  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  20001 

Dale  W  Fallal.  P.O.  Box  119  Maumee.  OH  43537 

Frank  J  Farfone.  1800  M  St .  NW,  #700  Soutli  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  B  Farley  II.  1220  I  SI .  NW  Washington,  DC  2(X)05,. 


Employer /Ghent 


HechI  Spencer  4  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  Great  Western  Fmancal  Corp) 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Oglesby  Ix  (ForHong  Kong  Trale  Devetopment  Comal). 

Hecht  Soencer  4  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  Western  Growers  Assooation) 

Acada  Gniup 

Institute  tor  Preservation  of  African  Amencai  Literature ~ 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc 

National  Hydropower  Assn _ 


Reoe^Ns 


Eiponttwcs 


OavKl  M.  Farmer.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  #101(5  Washington.  DC  20006 

Farmers'  Educatnnal  4  Co-Operative  Union  ol  America.  600  Maryland  Ave..  SW,  #202w  Washington,  DC  20024.. 

John  W  Farquhar,  1750  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 - 

Dagmar  T.  Far,  1750  K  Street.  Nw  Washington.  OC  20006 

J  Dent  Farr,  2000  M  St..  NW,  #550  Washington.  DC  20036 

Christopher  G  Farrand,  1120  20tli  Street,  NW  #720  Washington.  DC  20036 -. 

Michael  Farrar.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  D(;  20036 

Joseph  A  Farrell.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  #1000  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Macus  G  Faist.  332  Constitutmn  Ave.,  NF  Washington,  K  20002 

Jane  Fawcett-Hoover'.'iio'! ' im  a .' NWr#4M 

William  D  Fay.  818  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Federal  Judges  Assoaation.  2188  US  Courthouse  75  Spring  Street  Atlanta.  GA  30303 

Federation  of  American  Controlled  Shipping.  50  Broadway  New  York,  NY  10004 , 

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems.  lUl  19th  St ,  NW,  #402  Washmglon.  DC  20036 

Federation  of  American  Scientists.  307  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 . 


American  Financial  Services  Asm  ... 

American  Bar  Assn 

Pan  American  World  Services,  be .. 
Association  for  Regulatory  Reform .. 

ACA 

SIA _.. 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Amercan  Osteopathic  Assn 


National  Cable  Television  Assn,  loc 

Shell  0*  Co _ 

CargiH,  Inc 

Cornmittee  for  Humane  legislalion 

Andersons ™ 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

American  Petioleom  Institute 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers 

Food  Marketing  institute 

Food  Mailieling  institute 

North  AMBican  Telecommunications  Asm  .. 

Peabody  HoMmg  Co,  Inc _., 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc , 

American  Waterways  Operators,  he .. 


Federation  of  Behavioral  Psychok)gical  4  Cognitive  Sciences,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Robert  Feensira,  13545  Euclid  Avenue  Onlario,  CA  91761 

OonaW  M  Fehr,  805  Thud  Ave  New  York,  NY  10022 

Scott  Feierabend,  1412  16th  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  200360001 

Ell  M,  Feinteg.  9100  S.  Oadeland  BNd .  #1109  Miami.  FL  33156 

Joel  F  FeMman.  1752  N  St..  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 

Claudia  Feller.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 — 

Kenneth  E  Feltman.  927  15th  St..  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Randolph  Fenninger.  10000  Falls  Roal.  #300  Polomx.  MD  208S4 . „ 

[»ZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZZ~ZZZZZI~Z. 

Judith  WFeiisterer, "242  E'sOtli'siSi'l^ 

George  F  Fenton  Jr ,  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036. 

Edward  T,  Fergus.  lOO  GoW  St.  New  York.  NY  10292 

Betsy  Ferguson.  1875  Eye  St .  NW.  #1110  Washington,  DC  20006 

Denise  G.  Ferguson,  1020  I9th  St.,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


John  L  Festa,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Fita  Fabric  4  Apparel  Coalition  for  Trade.  1101  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  #300  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Fred  C  fieWing,  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy,  #900  Arlington,  VA  22202 

C  H  FieWs,  600  Maryland  Ave.  SW  Washington.  OC  20024 

MarsUI  S  Filler,  1101  Connechcut  Ave,  NW.  #405  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do _. 

FinanciarServic«'CouiiCii','T225T9th'si,''NW^^ 

Lawrence  A  Fineran.  1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW.  #1500  N  Washington.  OC  20004 

William  A  Finertrxk.  1117  N.  19th  Street.  #300  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Matthew  P  Fink,  1600  M  St,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Nelson  L  Fink.  378  Valley  Oak  Court  Waktorf.  MD  20601 

Thomas  0.  Finnigan.  1100  15th  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  K  20005 

M  J.  Fiocco.  1090  Vermont  Ave.  NW.  #410  Washington,  K  20005 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Si  Boston,  MA  02110 

Richard  L  Fischer,  1615  M  SI,  NW.  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Carleton  W.  Fish,  PC  Boi  35106  Minneapolis,  MN  55435 

DonakI  W  Fisher.  3814  Ivanhoe  Lane  Alexandria,  VA  22310 , 


Janet  S.  Fisher,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  P  Fisher.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

Fisher  Wayland  Cooper  4  Leader.  1255  23rd  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  OC  200371125 , 

Thomas  H  FiUpatrick.  ConneclKut  Petroleum  Council  410  Asylum  Street  Harttord,  CT  06103 

Richard  S  Fitzsimmons,  1130  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  OC  20036 _. 

Alan  M  Fitzwater,  3800  Continental  Plaza  777  Mam  Street  Fort  Worth.  TX  76102 

Hilliard  J  Fnrd.  602  Mam  SI .  #600  Cincinnali.  OH  45202 

Susan  G  Ftach.  1320  19th  St ,  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Oo 

Daniel  V  Flanagan  jr.'  12  third' Street.  Nfwa^^^^^^        tic  imi. '..'..'". 

James  J  Flanagan,  25  Research  Or  Westtaough,  MA  01581 

FleishmanHillard,  Inc.  1301  ConneclKut  Ave..  NW.  7th  Fkior  Washington.  K  20036 

Do - -. 

Do — 

Do — 

Michael  Fleming,  1300  17lh  St ,  #1010  Arlington.  VA  22209 — 

Teriy  P  Fleming.  Ohio  Petroleum  Council  88  I  Broad  St .  #1960  Columbus.  OH  43215 - 

Fletcher  Heak)  !  Hildrelh,  1225  Connectcut  Ave..  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ruth  Flower.  245  Second  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Veronica  M  Ftoyd.  2001  S  Jelf  Davis  Highway.  #1107  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Oavkl  H  Foerster.  1201  16lh  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036! 

Joseph  P  Foley.  206  G  St .  NE.  #201  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do.. 


Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District.. 

Echo  Bay  Mining  Co 

PuWic  Service  Co  ol  New  MexKO 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co 

Stavlad  Oil  Co  (Ohio) 

Procter  4  Ganble  Manulacturai  Oo 

dean  Air  Working  Gna^ 


1.«I6.?S 


250.00 
400.00 
620.00 

iM'i» 

2,500.00 


1.50000 

■■"Mo'tio 

25000 
2.50000 
6^5000 


5.000.00 

7.00000 

I84.478.0O 

10000 

30000 

11,497  52 


17U0 
1.2Ui2 


50.00 
KJI 


2.706.0 


4.I75.U 
S9J0 


Milk  Producers  Council  (For  Dairy  Farmers  for  Responsible  Dairy  MKy) .. 

Major  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 

IWiooal  wm»  Fodaation — 

EMF  t  kaaxtB  (FO'AmUoo  Cofectlon) 

National  WHifiig  Swlif  Assn 

Federation  of  Behavioral  Psychokigical  4  Cognitne  Saences 

Employers  Council  on  FleaHe  Cornpensation 
American  Assn  ol  Colleges  t>f  Osteopathic  " 

American  Gastroenterological  Assn — 

American  Soc  for  Gaslrnntestinal  Endoscopy 

Affloncai  Sk  of  Clincal  Pathotoests 

AmencM  Urokfical  Asso/Ami  Assn  of  Clincal  Uratofists.. 

Generic  Pliannaxiitical  Nxhetiy  Assn 

American  Mining  Congress 

PndMlial^ache  Securities.  Inc — 

Tmik  Mirror  Co 

American  Express  Co 

Amencan  Paper  Institute,  hie 


AM  General  Cortaation 

Amercan  Fam  Bureau  Federation .. 

Continental  Airlines.  Inc.  et  al 

Easteni  Airiines.  Inc 

NatioMl  Business  Aircraft  Assn.„.. 
Texas  Air  Corp .-. 


National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

American  Academy  of  Physician  Assistants.. 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc 

Union  Carbide  Corp 

National  Industrial  Traisportatno  League.... 


20000 

'»J92.23' 
4,617.10 
27J02.25 
24.13174 
11,25000 
2708 
4,37500 
23,914  26 
1,15159 
9.00000 


1.07239 
1.50000 
6,00000 


200.00 
3,00000 


1,000.00 

6,750.00 

1.000.00 

177.00 

150.00 

75000 


1.632.95300 


CUM 


2.6(223 

10577 

4J77.25 

U1154 


3.527  28 
19,07653 
1.15(59 
9.00000 
3.376  53 


6345 


1.233.22700 


7.500.00 
544000 
2.57200 
4.25100 

1534306 

125il0 

11.50000 


Do... 
Do... 

Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Foley  4  lardner.  777  East  tUTisconsin  Awnue 

Do 

Do 

Do 


W  53202. 


Amoco  Corporation 

American  uolleclors  Assn 

American  Group  Practice  Assn.  lac 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

hitemational  Communicatians  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Insurance  Assn. 

BurtiiMton  Northern  Rahoad .... 

Otin  Rwer  Co _. 

Dayton  Hudson  Corp. 

National  Assn  ol  Chan  Drug  Stores,  Inc.. 

Fla*.  Inc  (For  Spiegel,  Inc) 

Virginia  Power 

New  England  Power  Service  Co 

Home  Salellite  Services 

Murdock  International 

Pathology  Practice  Assn 

Syva  Company 

American  Assn  of  Equipment  Lessos. 

American  l^roleum  Inshlute 

Wheat  Gluten  Industry  Council,  el  al 


Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.... 

Brunswick  Corp 

NalioMi  Education  Assn 

AfliericM  Siadly  Fence  Corp 

Coalition  Against  NoneKectwe  TedMokfies... 

Gray  s  Family  Department  Stores 

PoiyPhaser  (!orp 

Sedima  Intanalional.  Inc — 

Shelson  International 

Brough  E.  Treller  4  Assooate 

City  ol  Kenosha.  Wisconsin 

Dmemns.  Inc -..~ - 

KoMben  Kravis  Roberts  4  Co 

Piper  Ma:hine  Ctoth  Group 


5.500.00 


IjOOOOO 

2Si.n 


22,50000 

3,00000 

10000 

30000 

30000 

■"0"H.5d 

'''"4.'925'dO 
28.000.00 
36.000.00 


13.20 


3S3.60 


at4SJ3 

~ijiin 


3.000.00 

"i'.nsiii 

5.250.00 


100.00 


1.000.00 


3.023  55 
84595 

500 
1500 
2800 

■-"mIib 

1.46514 
4«356 


2JI9.S3 


1JSI.46 


IHJS 

7.95 

~2U4 


100'6 


Moj 


Mai  itmg 


Foodi 

Food 
FoatsefW 

fOOdSHVK 

Janes  £ 

fonmia 
Do 
On 

Forest 

Hall  A. 

SiieH. 

Uty 

Hdivd 


Fi  rm 


Assn  ?Q  Boi  95385  AUaila.  GA  30347 

(HUH  345  Park  Ave ,  31st  Fl  Now  Yocli.  NY  10154 

1.  1825  »  Street.  NW.  #807  Wishncton.  DC  20006.„.......... 

„  3707  Woo***  Trace  PO  to  68700  indiaapolis,  IN  462M.. 

Fortin,  2916  Sleptwison  Pi ,  NW  WashiMton.  DC  20O15^^_^^ 

Maa  fttoas.  1439  Made  IsUnd  Avenue.  NW  Washnigton,  DC  20005 

-  nil  l»  Sm.  NW.  #303  Washington  DC  20036 


Fai  slor, 


Fo  Kr. 


Stade' 
OenklL 
MbnM 
Foi  Gnu 
F«« 
Dd 


iMtK.  600  MmM  Ave..  SW,  #510  Wastiintloo.  DC  20024 

H.  1100  15111  STmW.  #700  Wastaston.  DC  20005 

Fo«to.  PO  to  50627  Cokmln.  SC  29250...    ...^.... 

01,  1714  HUssKliiiselts  Ave.  NW  Wa*««rtai.  OC  20036 

USA  IM,  PO  to  1831  Cluneston.  X  29402 


DmDh 


ft/It. 


BbB 

JanesR 

town 
Sally  Ni 
JdmB 
Manan 
Frar  Fr; 
Giejory 
Rotert  I 
John  S. 
Free 
Joel 
Jams 
Lews 


Fta*.  1029  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  #400  Wastimglon.  DC  20005 

Fra*.  8744  Gottnc  Avenue  Sepulveda,  CA  91343. ^.^^.._.....^.. 

addoct  9312  Otd  Georgetown  Road  Bell«sda,  MD  20814-1621 

tadd  918  16tti  Street.  NW.  #402  WasHinston.  DC  20006 

I  Fnridaid  Jt .  1717  R  SI .  NW  Washmgloo.  DC  20006 

atfn  5025  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW  Wastimgton.  DC  20016 

Fraikiin.  1185  Avenue  i*  ttie  Amencas  New  YorH,  NY  10036^.. 

Mil  1350  New  York  Ave .  NW.  #200  WasHingtoo.  DC  20005 

Frans.  385  Waslnngloit  Street  St  Paul,  UN  55f02 -. 

ran!.  PO  to  10568  Pompaa  Bea*.  Fl  33061 — 

franz,  2121  Decatur  PUce.  NW  Washington,  DC  20008 

sr  1730  «  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 ~ 

frszier  PO  to  427  tntlewood.  CO  80151 

Frederick,  1616  H  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 ;i.™vr- 

bedenksen  1101  Cmnecticul  Ave .  NW.  #700  WashnElai.  DC  20036... 

11244  Wanles  Mill  Rd.  Suite  J  Fairlaj  VA  22030 - 

1600  M  St.  NW,  5th  Ftooi  Washmston.  OC  20036 

Fieemai.  50  E  Street,  St  WaslwglOB.  DC  2MJ3  ■::"■-:.  ;i.™i;-- 

Frnnai  Jr .  102S  Comediail  Am..  Ml.  #409  Wishn(lon.  DC  20036 .. 

%  901  31sl  SHeel,  NW  Wastaigta.  a  20007 


the  Eagle. 
Frei  knai. 


R  Fiem 
f  nberg. 


D( 
Dl 
Di 
Dl 
Dl 


D 


Joyce 
French 


Gbss  Freiwald.  PC  to  85608  San  Dieeo,  CA  92138 ^•iv^;- 

,  Conmaiy.  1455  Pennsylvaiia  Ave .  NW,  #1260  Wasliingtao,  DC  20004.. 


FiMF 


Fkipl 
Jmcs 

GayH 

Fnenfe 

Owen 

men 

Sm 


Chate 
Jeltiey 
Marcy 
Nan 
DonFi 
aao* 
Future 


K  ith 
JanesL 


lesie 

(at 

Mat 

Oioyl 

CutB 

Nnk 


Gas 
Ijlii 
PM| 
Brv 
Hal 
Frad 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  9,  1988 


Orgawation  or  Individual  Filing 


Seiwe  Trades  Dept  AFUIO.  815  16th  Street,  NW,  #408  Washington,  DC  20006., 

„.*  Institute,  1750  «  SI .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 v^-^;;:^ 

*  LodgmS  loslitule,  1919  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW.  #504  Washington.  DC  20006 

.  t  Kdagmg  Institute.  Inc.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

ort  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Heidipmi.  1751  N  Street.  NW.  #301  Washington.  K  20036 


1 1  Bennh.  1714  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036., 


Tmiith  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

ftaosco.  1101  16!h  51.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Fiitain.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20016 - — ■l"-,;^:- 

k  (tamslliMi  8  Jacobsofl.  1001  PeimsyMama  Ave.  NW.  #800  Waslmgtan.  DC  20004., 


Frediaidei  Ji    1250  fye  Street.  NW.  #400  Washinglon.  K  20005,. 
Friedman.  1100  Ctoens  BIdg  Oevelaid.  OH  44114 


Fnednunn.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #717  Washington.  DC  20036^^...... 

Committee  on  National  legslahon.  245  2nd  St .  NE  Washincton,  DC  20002..., 

Fioty  499  South  CapitoT  Street,  #500  Washmglon,  X  20003 

F  slteL  122  C  St    NW  #750  Washington,  DC  20001 

FntscWer  1111  19th  Street.  NW  Wastawlon.  K  20036 

0.  Fntts,  1771  N  Street  WsJanMoR.  DC  20038 

D  Fntts  J( .  1025  Connecticiit  i6e.  WK  Waliinitai.  DC  20036 - 

H  Fntiel  499  S  Capitol  St   SW,  #401  Washington,  OC  20003 

Fnt*i  1120  20th  Street,  NW  #600-5  Washington,  OC  20036 — 

testers' Ffosh  2030  M  Sireel,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 -- 

Fuko  1615  H  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

I  1250  Eye  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  K  20005 

R  Fuquay,  727  North  Washin^on  Street  Aleiundna,  VA  22314,. 


Industry  Assn  hic  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1040  Washington,  DC  20006., 

Gatirick,  PO  to  12532  GainswHe,  FL  32604 

Galliun,  1201  New  York  Ave    NW  Washmglon.  DC  20005 

m  215  Pennsylvania  Ave   St  Washmglon,  DC  20003 

8001  Braldock  Road  Spimgliekl,  VA  22160 


(  lar< ,    . 

40  Ivy  Street,  SI  Washington,  K  20003 

Canon,  1750  New  Yoik  Ave ,  NW  Nashngkn.  DC  20006 

S  Gais,  421  New  Jersey  Avenue.  SE  Waslniton.  K  20003  ,.. 

Gaa  1117  North  19th  Street,  NW  #300  Arlnglon,  VA  22209 
Gaoa  1201  16th  St .  NW.  #624  Washmglon.  W  20036 


Gacia  1745  Jefterson  Davis  Highway,  #1200  Arhnglon,  VA  22202 

Gaitier,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20O07 .. 


Raym  ad 

Ga«  I  CartoiTi  boiiglas!"iooi  Penosylviia  Ave'  NW,  #750  Washington,  K  20004,. 


NaiJGaM.  1505  Priw  SIreet  #300  Atoondna.  VA  22314.....   ..^™... 

May  .esie  Gamn  1010  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Gare  I  8  Company  1630  Connectcul  Avenue.  NW.  #202  WasNngton.  OC  20009.. 
Ma  :  Gattaid,  7575  L  Fulton  Road  Ada.  Ml  49355 

dun  Gaver.  1801  A  Sireel.  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 _.. 

Gavi    Schubert  8  Barer,  1000  Potonac  St,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20006 

)o., 

)o.. 


J  Gave.  1050  Comiectioil  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 ^.. 

Biiaice  Mamlaclinrs  Assn  hic.  1901  North  Moore  Street  Adinglan.  VA  22209.. 

iGastai  1800  M  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

GiSteycr,  1709  New  York  Ave ,  NW.  #801  Washington.  DC  20006 

A  Gales  201  Pak  Washmglon  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046 -.. 

(aMi  1412  16lh  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20fl3M001 

'Mb  1331  Pewisyhanu  Ave .  NW.  #1300  Washmglon.  K  20004 

^dl  1156  15Mi  Sireel,  NW.  #1020  Washington,  OC  20005 

I  C  Gdail.  5775  Peaditree-Dunwoody  Rd .  #5000  Atlaila.  GA  30342 

Do —•- 


Employer/Clienl 


Receipts 


13.901.00 


Atlantic  RichtieldCo — 

Camp  Baish  Bales  8  Tate. - ...^....^..... 

Coahtnn  to  Protect  the  Integrity  o»  American  Tratanate.... 
nsson  Frank  8  Weeda.  PC 


Union  Pacific  Corp.. 

National  Broadcasting  Co,  Ik., 


National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos -• 

Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Council 

National  Coalition  lor  the  Homeless 

Southern  Caliloima  Edison  Co - 

American  Soyhean  Association 

Sonat,  Inc 

ftoMdncc  Hospital 

Fta  WliWliilTriiir  r  (ForNational  Coalition  tor  Cancer  Research) 

Canp  Camouche  Bash    (lor  Sears  Roebuck  8  Co),  el  al 

National  Coalition  lor  Cancer  Research 

Pickens  County  Medical  Center — 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America ...,..•... .—• 

Olsson  Frank  S  Weeda  (Foi  Ad  H«  Piua  Standard  Rulemalung  Group).... 

Eagle  Group - 

American  Podialric  Medical  Assn 

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn — 

Sihiei  Users  Assn.  Inc 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-OO 

J  P  Sevens  8  Co,  Inc 

Contract  Service  Assn — 

SI  Paul  Fiie  i  Marine  Insurance  Co - 

National  Campaign  for  a  Peace  Ta«  Fiiiib -.. 

American  Business  Conference — - 

MemabOMl  Energy  Brokers,  Inc - 

IMoMlGwge ■ 

"  '    ■  AMne  Association _. 


500,00 


200.00 


EipendHures 


13,90100 
4.850,00 


625,00 
500.00 


1,50000 

625,00 

4.437.00 

4,245.00 


3,000.00 


10,323.12 


1,500.00 

3,750.00 

75000 

1.684.00 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co - - 

U  S  League  of  Savings  Institutions — 

Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (FoiAsaico  Inc) ■■ ■■■,■.■■ -_—■■•• 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (for  Association  lor  the  Advancement  of  Human  RigMs).. 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (for  Budd  Company) 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (for  Irving  Bank  Corp) .... ,.^^.. 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Palm  Oil  Resistiation  8  licensing  Autlwnly) ._ 

Hill  8  Knowt'ai,  Inc  (For  Republic  of  Turkey) 

Hill  8  Kriivlton,  Inc  (For  Shaklee  Corporation) 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (foiSlroh  Brewery  Co) ■■■•■•••■••■■ -■ 

Hill  8  Knowlton  Inc  (for  Title  Insurance  Industry  Coalitnn) 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (for  United  Airlines.  Inc) -• 

GA  Technotogies.  Inc ■■■■ ••• 

International  Electronics  Mfgrs  8  Consumers  of  America,  Inc 

Montgomery  Ward  8  Co,  Inc 

Wheels,  Inc • 

federal  National  Mortgage  Assn — .•.-.- 

Bristol  Bay  Natree  Corp •• — -- 

Doyon,  Limited — 

General  Electric  Co _ - 

Lonza.  Inc - - - 

Pueblo  of  Laguna - • — 

Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation 

National  tire  Dealers  S  Retreaders  Assn 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co 

Coalihon  lor  Environmental-Energy  BalaKC - 

Southern  California  Gas  Co 


American  Security  Council 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  8  Unwersibes .. 

Edison  Eleclnc  Institute 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  l« — 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  bisuiets „ 

Unon  Padlic  Corp 

ConMam  Cause. 

US.  Chamber  of  Commerce.. 


15,270.00 

'mi» 

104.00 

'9.obo.'6o 

1,00000 

22.019.00 

5,000.00 

5.00000 

wb'od 

1,200.00 


400.00 
600.00 

■3,065.'iw' 

620.00 

1,200.00 

400.00 

23.625.00 


ABOSpace  Industries  Assn  of  America,  hic .. 
United  fresh  Fruit  8  Vegetable  Assn 


American  Hotel  8  Motel  Assn _ 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

National  Right  lo  Work  Committee 

National  Lumber  8  Buildmg  Material  Dealers  Assn 

International  Assn  ol  fire  fighters 

Committee  lor  the  Study  of  the  American  Electorate.. 

American  Academy  ol  Physeiaa  AssistaiU 

National  Education  Assn 

Rockwell  International  Corp .. 


1,800.00 
777.00 


550.00 
25,391.00 
11.202.00 
10,50000 


5.62500 
2.043.96 
2.500.00 

"mvi 

12,500.00 
1.04520 
8.22300 
2.75000 
3.24000 


Gncery  Maiulaclurers  of  America,  Inc 

AMao  «««t-«ar.  Inc - 

AflsMt  he " 

IHaMCDfp 

Anwicaa  Oplo™tric  Assn -..-. 

National  Food  Brokers  Assn 

Taiwan  Power  Company 

Amway  Corp 

American  Textile  Maiulaclurers  Institute,  Inc.. 

Space  Industries.  Inc - 

lolem  Ocean  Trailer  Express.  Inc 

Washington  Cihzens  for  World  Tiale 

Burlinglon  Northern  Railroa)  Co ~ 


2J46.1S 
3,692.28 
3,600.00 
4,500.00 
7,431.07 
38.138.50 


2.09525 
3.000.00 


S4S.00 
952.00 


American  Bar  Assn .^ — 

US  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

Natnnal-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn ~~ 

National  Wildlile  Federation 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp -. 

American  Sugarheet  Growers  Assn 

Robert  H  Kdlen  Co  (ForCahine  Control  Council).... 
Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  (ForlnlanI  Formula  CooncH).... 


242.00 


750.00 


1,50000 
298.50 

'w'ii 


206.00 
189.32 
62  50 


32.00 


485.51 


291.70 
9.85 


21750 
68.94 


150O 
251.113.87 


114.25 


781.44 


52.41 
61.64 


1,349.12 

296.54 

100.00 

35.805.92 

131.25 

2«ii7 


420.00 
384.37 


514.70 


2S.M 

35.296.00 

2.960.00 

9,660.00 

24,035.00 

woVoo 

2.000.00 

3,000.00 

I.3S2.I8 

80.00 


450.20 


416.50 
97.36 


51.00 


5.00 


78.30 


22978 
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Organialion  or  Indnidual  Filing 


Morton  A,  Geller,  100  Federal  St  Boston,  MA  02110 

General  AvUtnn  MaHiiaclurers  Association.  1400  K  Street.  NW,  #801  Washmglon,  DC  2000S... 

Generic  Phamaceutical  Industry  Assn.  200  Majison  Ave,,  #2404  New  York,  NY  10016 

Diane  J.  Generous.  1331  Penn»lv»iia  Avenue,  NW,  #1500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703 

John  GentiUe,  1957  E  SI,,  NW  Washinglon,  DC  20006 

Nancy  Whoiton  George.  499  South  Capitol  Sireel.  SW.  #407  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do 

George  W  Gephart.  PO  to  1475  Baltimore.  MD  21203 

Joseph  G  Gerard,  918  16th  St ,  NW,  #402  Washington,  DC  20006 

Gerad  Byler  8  Associates,  lac.  1100  17lh  Street,  NW.  #1000  Waslmgkia.  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Louis  Gerber,  1925  K  St,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 _. 

Gerst  Heffnei  FoMes  S  Podgorsky,  1700  K  Street,  NW.  #1107  Washington,  DC  20006 

PhyUis  H.  Gerstell.  1001  Pmsyhrania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Kenneth  Gerslen,  PO.  to  667  Annapolis,  MD  21*04 

Ahnn  J,  Geske,  1016  16th  St.,  NW,  6th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036 

Dorothy  F  Gevinson,  801  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  K  20006 

Danny  Ghorbani,  8014  falstaff  Road  McLean,  VA  22102 

William  C  Gibb,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St ,  NW,  6th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20007 _ 

William  T  Gibb,  1001  Pennsyhiania  Ave,  NW9  Washington,  DC  20004 

Wayne  Gibbens,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #503  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  G  Gieiy,  1919  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

WiHiam  L.  Gilford.  100  Interpace  Parkway  Parsippany.  NJ  07054 

Dawn  Gifford-Martinez,  3000  K  St,  NW,  #300  Washinglon,  DC  20007 

Pamela  Gilben.  215  Pennsytvama  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Richard  GJfcert.  1015  15th  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  K  20005 

Michael  Gildea,  815  16th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  E.  Giles.  1600  Eye  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006.. 
May  Ann  GiDeece.  1713  I ~ 

Do 

Do.. 


I  Maple  Hill  Place  Alexaidria,  VA  22302.. 


Neal  P  Gillen,  1725  K  Street.  NW,  #1210  Washington,  DC  20006 

Annelise  Gillespie.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Daniel  f  Gilligan,  1015  15th  SI.  NW,  #1240  Washington,  K  20005 

Gilmartin  Poster  8  Shalto,  26  Broadway.  #1300  New  York,  NY  10004 

Jim  Gilmore.  2000  M  St..  NW,  #580  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ginn  Edington  Moore  8  Wale.  803  Prince  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

\)aZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ^ZZZZZZl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mark  R  Gmsberg'VrtyiisirS,' NW,''#^^^^^^ 

Brenda  M.  Girlon,  633  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20004 

Francis  J  Gist,  1511  K  Street,  NW,  #809  Washington,  OC  20005 

Michael  J,  Giutfrida,  204  E  Street,  NE  Washington,  OC  20002 

George  E  Glasier  One  Tabor  Center,  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver,  CD  80202 

Donna  Siss  Oeason,  2001  L  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  OC  20036 

Law  Otfices  ol  Thos  Gleason,  26  Broadway,  17th  floor  New  York,  NY  10004 „ 

Robert  E.  Gleason,  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washmglon.  OC  20006 — 

Donald  R.  Glenn.  1627  K  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Sara  B.  Glenn,  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Leslie  Alan  Qick,  Duncan  Allen  8  Mitchell  1575  I  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005.. 
Global  USA,  Inc.  2121  K  St..  NW,  #650  Washington.  X  20037 

^ZZZZZZZZZZZ"Z'Z"Z~ZZ~ZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZ. 

Do -. - 

Do -..- 

Do . 

Do 

Do . - 

God  famiiy'8  CountryrPJD  Box  77^ HarrisonyTN'373« 

Stephanie  R  Godley,  2500  Wilson  Blvd  #301  Arlington,  VA  22201 - 

lames  W  Godkwe.  1825  K  Street,  NW,  #1107  Washington,  X  20006 

Judith  M,  GoH,  375  Jackson  Street  Si  Paul,  MN  55101 

A  James  Golato,  2300  M  St.,  NW,  #800  Washington,  X  20037 

Harvey  S  Gold,  8100  Oak  Sireel  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027 

'3old  8  Liebengood.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #950  Washington.  K  20004 

rnZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ. 
\iaZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ". 

Do - 

Do ™ 

t>i>'^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

Do 

Do 

Do _ ,. 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

\>aZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ"ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZl 

Do 

Do - ." -■ 

Do ,.... 

Do ~. - 

Do . ; - ., 

Do .- 

Do ~ 

Do _ 

\kiZZZZZZI'ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ. 

Do - 

Do - 

Do - : 

Do - 

Allen  Gol*Bg.'idio"iJainsiii''Avenuey^ 

GoMbeig  8  Specter.  1229  19th  St .  NW  Washington,  X  im 


,K  20007., 


Employer/ClienI 


First  Nabonal  Baik  ol  Boston,. 


National  Assn  o(  Manifacbnrs » 

Associated  General  Contiactors  of  Aaaia 

Enron  Corp „ _ 

Transco,  Inc 

Baltimore  Gas  8  Electric  Co 

American  Familure  Manulacturers  Assn 

Commissioned  0Hic»s  Assn  of  Ike  US  Pebtc  HeaRh  Sawx.. 

Leech  Lake  Reservation  Business  Committee ~ 

Siletz  Tnbal  Council 

Tohono  Oodham  Nation _.. — 

Tulalip  Tribes 

White  Earth  Tribal  CoiiKil.. 


Communicabons  V»orters  ol  America 

American  Couioi  i)f  ijfe  insuraice.  liic 

Sierra  Qub — 

Renewable  fuels  Assn 

Procter  8  Gamble  Manulaluring  Co 

Assodalan  for  Regulatory  Refarni _ 

American  Com:ii  oil  iiie  insurance,  he ^. 

Mid-Continent  Oil  8  Gas  Assn 

foodsetvice  8  Lodging  Institute 

GPU  Service  Corporation -... 

Swidkr  8  Bertn  (ForMaiestic  Shipping  Services  Corp) 

US  Public  InleresI  Reseach  Group 

Americai  Public  HeMlk  Assn 

America)  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Oaigiess  of  Industrial  Organizabons., 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Mc 

Allied  Defense  Industries - 

Astra  Holdings  Corp 

IPAC,  Inc 

Amencan  Cotton  Shwers  Assn 

Natnnal  Forest  Products  Assn _ — 

National  Manulacluted  Housing  FeikratiiM 

B  8  B  Dredging  Corp 

National  Fisheries  hislilule 

Allied-Signal,  Inc - 

American  Polygraph  Assn - 

Lockheed  Corporation 

Lockheed-Georgia  Co 

Mechanical  Technology.  Inc 

Oglethorne  Power  Corp _ — 

Rodiweli  International  Corp — — 

Turner  Broafcasling  System,  Inc „ 

US  Cane  Suga  Reiincn'  Assn - 

Walkms  AssociatRl  Metries.  Inc 

Amencai  Assn  lor  Marriage  8  Family  Therapy 

Sears  Roebuck  8  Co — 


Nabonal  Fro»n  Food  AssodatiOR 

Energy  Fuels  Nudea.  Ix 

Unisys  Corp 

Inlemaliooal  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AR-CIO . 
Intemabonal  longshoremen's  Assn,  AFL-CW . 

Energy  Reseach  Corp 

MobiTCoip - 

Visafkir,  SA — 

All  Nippon  Airways  Co.  ltd 

Fanuc  LW  

Hita*i  LM 

Hyundai  Motor  America 

Japai  Fed  of  Construction  Contractors.  Inc... 

Komatsu  Ltd 

Kvocera  Corporation 

Mazak  Corporation 

Sisters  ol  Chanty  ol  the  Incamale  Word 

Teco  Transport  8  Tra(!e  Coip 


Reoeipis 


cxpendrtwes 


St.lS9.19 


16177 

1.500.00 

150.00 


S2200 

743  50 

46500 

6.927  09 

600.00 

1.500.00 

1.2)9.99 


25.66 
4.95000 

iso'iid' 

16.00000 


10.S37.00 
S6.1S8.M 


23500 
1.21713 


Amencan  Appaiel  Manutactuieis  Assn.  Inc.... 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Fami  Credit  Services 

H8R  Bkick.  Inc 

National  Pes!  Control  Assn 

Acrttel  Oidnaice  Co. 

Americai  AcaJemy  of  Ophthafmotogy 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Airport  Enecutwes — 

American  Medical  Assn 

Berelta  USA  Corp _ 

Canp  Banh  Bates  8  Tate 

Oieniical  Manifa:turers  Assn.  Mc - 

College  ol  American  Pathologists 

Dana  Corp - 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Energy  Research  Corp 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  ol  Ue  U.S . 

Eye  Bank  Assn  ol  America 

Federal  Express  Coip 

federated  Investors.  Inc _ — 

Fiat.  USA.  Inc 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Investment  Company  Institute _ 

Martin  Maietia  Corp 

MCI  Communicatians  Corp.. 


4.14614 
1.22200 

15.01903 

1.50000 

2K00 

200.00 

20000 

30.41600 
liOOOO 
1.00000 
7.95000 

11.25000 
4.000.00 

19,50000 
1.00000 
5.000,00 
1.2SO0O 


19(27 

2500 

1,26 

mob 
........... 


530  8S 


1.20970 


3.00000 
2.000.00 


ijmoo 

1.50000 


9.060.26 
U25.d0 


72.00 
60il0 
163.00 


mm 

2300 

'lodo'do 

I.0S0.00 
60000 


3.30500 

23882 

.3307 

14944 

893 

4171 

823 


2383 

'22.77 

"sMoo 


u\ 


sow 

66  S6 
81782 


National  Assn  ol  Homes  la  CMMren 

NalaMi  CMknen's  Assn 

NilieMi  FmUal  iHfue 

National  Restaurant  fcsn 

National  Sdiool  Traispoitation  Assn 

Phi»ps  Petroleum  Co — 

Public  Securities  Assn 

Ricoh  Corp - 

Texas  CattWeedets  Assn 

Thomsoo-CSf.  Inc . 

Tkw  Title  Insurance  Co 

Tunes  Mmor  Co - 

Tobacco  Institute 

WasNngton  Metropolitan  Area  Traisil  Authonly.. 

Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  America,  bic 

Pan  American  SalHIile  Corp 


3.49000 

2.400.00 

19.50000 
7.65500 

10,920.00 
1.28500 
6.66600 

16.00000 
8.75000 
8.40000 

25.00000 
1.25000 
8.11200 
6.25000 

24.000.00 


2.587  00 
I.S0000 
9.75000 
1.50000 
85900 
3.71000 
7.50000 
4.450.00 
14.10000 
11.70000 


859.00 
4.00000 
7.50000 
9il0.00 
20.00000 
13.500.00 

■"1.6(0.00 


1.479.00 
1.67100 

1.506.00 
1.79700 
U7900 
U7900 
1.690.00 
1.879.00 
1.73000 
1.87900 
1.87200 
1.87900 
1.879.00 
1.87900 
1.879D0 
U79.00 
1.479.00 
1.664  00 
1.65100 
1,879.00 
1.72500 

83100 
1.87900 
1,879.00 
1.87900 
1.879.00 
U790a 
1.879.00 

831.00 
1.879.00 
1.724  00 
1.879.00 
UTSDO 
1.479.00 

Isid 


10(V8 


MaWmefcaUe  1300  Comectal  iMmt.  MW.  #401  Washmilon.  DC  ?0036...^...^.... 

•Mtn  GoWart  i  Smge  918  16th  Street.  NW.  #503  WasHngton,  DC  20003.. 

3000  K  SI ,  tm,  #300  WasDingtwi.  DC  20007 


GoUM. 


IL 
HP 

Do 
GoUnan 
IWlBlH 

iS 
tadi 
Mm 
Mm  A. 
DwidR 
RidunlF 
Lmb 


Ids'  i  Co  1825  Eye  SI .  NW,  #450  Wastiingtoii.  DC  20006 

Mtstarawti  5508  Imtatt)  Place  Mtimore,  MO  21210 

GoBsteiriOlO  Itoffi  Farta  Slieet  Meuidni.  VA  223M 

815  16lti  SI .  H  W  Wjshnjtoii,  DC  20006 

50  F  Street.  *».  Wastaijloi.  DC  200011564 ....... 

Glimlez  1745  Jetfenon  Davis  Hw» .  #1200  Afdngtwi.  VA  22202 
onk.  8  N.  Jetfenoi  Stieel  Roanoke.  VA  24042 


Goto  ner. 
Gmla. 


Goodsten  1150  Cofmectcul  Avenue.  NW.  #600  Waslwiglon,  DC  20036... 

1600  M  Street,  NW  Washinftoit.  K  20036 

Wn  GwlEy  201  Massachusens  Ave.  N[.  #0  5  Waslungton,  DC  20002 


Got  t 


Gontai  ^  Btbtt 


OMdW 
Haiti  S. 
Janes  D 

Nancy  G 


Gnl  wyn, 


Eifenuid 
Mw  R 

DamlF 
DMdW 
ElameZ 
(jarena  T 
Graham 
MmK. 
Frances 
Geialdi 
Gwce 
JamesL 
Alan  W 
AnJrfw 
KarlaL 
Dutli  P 
DawdC 
Do 
JaMs 


mum  Hofftefjer  S  Hollan*r.  233  East  Hrtnood  Street  BaHimore,  MD  21202.. 

omam.  1505  PntKe  Street,  #300  Ale«an*B.  VA  22314 

Bomaii  807  Maine  Avenue.  SW  Waslwiiton.  DC  20024 

Oman  1200  Utti  Street.  NW  Wastawlon.  DC  20036 - 

Goimley  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #801  KhsHinglon.  DC  20005 

,  1755  Jetlerson  Oavrs  Higtnvay.  #900  Aiimgton.  VA  22202 

Giwtey.  2717  SoMl  EMh  Avenue  BfOtei  Arrow,  OK  74012 - 

rt  Uaeen  Ptnect.  6313  Tulsa  Lane  Betliesda.  MO  20817 

rabei.  1957TSreet.  NW  Wasliint!ti».  K  20006 

ta«  4230  Km  Strwt  Alenanlna.  VA  22302 

neyei  1133  19tli  Street.  NW  Wastwigton.  DC  20036 

Miam  4647  Fortes  Boulevanl  Unlam.  MD  20706.. 


Gialiani  1800  M  SI .  NW,  #700  Soutti  Washngton.  DC  20036 

Miam.  1200  l/lti  Street.  NW  Wishmstor,  DC  20036 ■•;•••—" 

Grakam  1401  New  Yort  Avenue.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Janes  11)50  I7th  St.  NW.  #1200  Washmtton.  DC  2«)36 

,wi,  610  SW  enadoay.  #608  Portland.  OR  97205 ^....^., 

lit  Gnnakan  1090  Vemont  Avenue.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20005......^.... 

.1  Graidey  One  Taboi  Center,  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denvei,  CO  80202.. 

I  itual  Casualty  Co  650  South  Front  Street  Cotuffltws.  ON  43206 

Granum  1050  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washngton,  K  20036 

lianweH  1333  Ne«  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036 

Grass  )r    One  World  Trade  Cenlei.  #4511  Ne«  Yoiii.  NY  10048 _ 

iraue  1724  Massactwsetts  Avenge.  NW  Waslimglon.  DC  20036 

(wes.  600  Maiytand  Ave .  SW.  #500  Washington,  OC  20024 -.... 

Guy,  3728  Kanairta  Street.  NW,  W«I»gton,  DC  20015 — 


Do 


Oi 


D< 

Di 


Di 


Dt 


lyM( 
Sank 


Ehn 
Gntfn 


Harii 
Mc£ee 
A  lad 
Noran 

??^ 
Grocef 

Jams  1 

Groom 
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Organintion  oi  Mnndual  Tihng 


Employcf/Client 


Gvdiin.  725  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20005.. 


Citizen  Action 

Washington  Independent  Writers.  Inc 

Swidier  4  Berlin  (For  Ferroalloys  Assaiation) 

Swidler  i  Berlin  (For  Maieste  Shipping  Services  Con>).. 


Americans  for  Immigration  Control,  Inc 

National  Soc  of  PutJc  Accountants -. 

Department  lor  Protessional  Employees,  AfL-OD 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

International  Corp 

Southern  Corp 

Ferns  Industries,  Inc 

Investment  Co  Institute 

Evans  Gram  Co  

Hill  4  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:loi»a  Port  Producers  Assn) ., 

Hill  &  Knovdton,  inc  (ForMonsanto  Co) 

National  Suntlower  Assn 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (FwiNebrasta  WlMt  Bond) 

Renewal*  Fuels  Assn 

National  Grain  &  Feed  Assn 

0-W  fund.  Inc 

Antricai  flptanetiic  Assn 

Distfad  American  Veterans 

National  Restaurant  Assn .. 


General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Assodalloa . 
Thrifty  Renl-AJCar  System,  inc 


Gi3*.  7901  Weslpait  Or  Mclean,  VA  22102 

tay.  901  31^1irael.  NW  Washindon,  DC  20007.. 


tifjiy  «.  5210  BanHs  Pte,  Nt  WWiln|tai,  K  20019 

Mary  R  fcrealy,  i 111  19th  S»rii,NW,  #402  Wia^  iiii-iiVii 

Greater  Vash/MO  Service  Station  i  Automotive  fHf  »».  9*20  AnnapoSs  W,  #307  lanham,  "0  20706.   

Greater  Vastangton  Board  ol  Trade,  c/o  Elfe  Wemwwi  1129  20«i  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

lanes  I  Greco.  PO  Box  3151  Houston.  TX  77001 ^^^^^ 

Donald     Greeley.  919  18th  St.  NW.  #700  Waslimrton,  K  20006 

Edaw)  «  Green.  1920  N  St .  NW  WasMnflon.  K  20036 _ 

GMne     6e»,  1750  A  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

JMil.  km  800  American  Charier  Center  1623  Famam  St  Omaha.  NB  68102-2130 - 

am  1000  Vermont  Ave.  NW,  #800  Washiniton.  K  20005 

H  na4>s  Greene.  412  Isl  51    S£  Washington.  K  20003 — 

«  Greene.  205  E  42nd  Street  New  Yort.  NY  10017 — — 

Gi  enwalt.  1412  16th  St.  NW  Washmgton.  K  20036-0001 — 

I  issengale  Gregg.  1667  K  Street.  NV»  #710  Washington.  DC  20006 - — 

■  Gregory.  PO  Bo>  12458  Columtio,  SC  29211 

G  lieil  1155  15th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


GH«. 


1413  K  Street.  NW.  10th  Fl  Washmgton.  X  20005 

t  Associates.  1211  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Qiffiiiis  SmUk  Bactin  t  Assodales  1101  Connectiait  Aw,  NW,  #700  Wasiiia(lia,  K  20036.. 

Gngsby  1001  Pennatvama  Ave .  NW,  #1300  Washington.  DC  20004 

^Gnmes.  8100  Oak  Strwt  Dunn  Lormg,  VA  22027 

I  Gnmm  V,  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Church.  VA  22047 

C  hMC.  1300  North  17th  St ,  #300  Artngton.  VA  22209 ^-li^j^:;- — 

Manufacturers  ol  America  Inc,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW.  #800  Washngton.  K  20007 

I  Gionmger.  1101  16Bi  Street.  NW  Washnelon.  K  20036 -i-v^;;;- 

t  Noidberg  Chtd.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave,  »M.  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  I 

International  Assn  ol  Amusement  Parks  i  Attractions.. 

MCI  Communications  Corp ^ 

AMVETS 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

National  Food  Processors  Assn „ 

Contact  Lens  Manufacturers  Assn 

Public  Timliei  Purchasers  Group _ 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.. 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 


Norlolk  Southern  Corp 

Cadwalader  Wckersham  t  Taft  (for  PfIC  Group) 

National  Security  Traders  Assn,  Inc — 

Natunal  Cahle  Television  Assn,  Inc 

Reading  Is  Fundamental,  hic - 

American  Camping  Association _ - 

PortsmouttiKittery  Armed  Services  Committee,  Inc. 

National  Machine  Tool  BuHders'  Assn 

HI  t  lliwlton.  Inc  (For  Bell  Atlantic  Management  ServKts) ., 

W  (  iMMkn,  Inc  (ForBudd  Company) 

Hi  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  First  American  Bank,  N.A.) 

Hill  I  Knowlton,  Inc 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForHepublic  of  Turkey) 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Shaklee  Corporation) 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForSlroh  Brewery  Co) 

Hril  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForTesoro  Petroleum  Corp) 

Hin  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForTolacco  Institute) » — 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  United  Airlines,  Inc) 


Nainnal  Assn  lor  the  Advancement  ol  Justice 

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems 


Browning-ferris  Industries,  bic _..- 

Hoechsl  CelaneseCorp — 

American  Mining  Congress. — - - 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

Paiiiio»4jwsla  School  Districl 

httc  Senrities  Assn 

National  Automotiile  Dealers  Assn - 

Risk  t  Insurance  Management  Society,  he — ; 

National  Wildlite  Federation 

Banter 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp - 

Bnstol-Myers  Co - 

AssQcialion  oi  Sdence-Tectnoloiir  Caitw — 

Air  TniBpert  Assn  of  Amenta 

American  Assn  oi  AHporl  E>wili«es — -• 

American  hisurance  Assn _ 

American  Psychological  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  t  Co - 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Tate 

Coahtion  to  Preserve  the  Integrity  ol  American  Trademaita 

CBS,  Inc 

COMSAT  Corp - 

McCaw  Communicalions  Cos 

Merck  t  Co.  Inc 

Ploniiaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Philip  Morris,  Inc 

PuyaHup  Tnbe  of  Indians — 

Umted  Cal*  Television  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Metal  Finishers -. ■•■■■—- 

Latham  i  Watkins  (ForFarmers  I  Merchants  Bank  oi  Long  Beach).. 

National  Pest  Control  Assn 

AAA  Potomac 

AOAPSO.  the  Computer  Software  &  Services  Industry  Assn 

iiideperideni  Petroleum  ten  oi  Anieriia. ■ 

Ad  Hoc  PFIC  Group 

American  Petroleum  Institute — — 

Bankers  Lrfe  Company -• 

Chevron  Coiporahon ■• 

CotoradMJte  Electnc  Assn.  bic 

til  Lilly  S  Company _ ..- 

GoWman  Sachs  &  Co. „„ 

Murphy  Oil  USA,  IK 


May  9,  1988 


Receipts 


1,125.00 


6.300.00 


6,178.90 

813.37 

5.000.00 


1.050.00 

153,82 

4,500.00 


Eipenditures 


314,60 


3.600.00 


637.43 


345.99 

1100 

476.30 


16,500,00 

57000 

10,500,00 


3.819.74 


1,000,00 

"l4,835.'60 
1,500.00 
1,881.00 


7000 
2,000,00 


2,000,00 
6,800.00 


1.500.00 

500.00 

4,95000 

1,781,25 


857,14 


202,50 
990,00 


3,45311 

372,58 

73,50 

50000 


3,000,00 

'■'i'ooodi) 

46,78670 

1,87500 

920,00 


8,214,00 
1,00000 
1,028,00 


700.00 


6,80000 

4,87020 

990  00 

100,00 

47  00 

32875 

418.82 

3.89146 


20.666.66 


46415 
25.00 


1.50000 
50000 


3,500.00 


450.00 

76600 

12.50000 

9.000,00 


500,00 


314.94 


41.20 


25.000,00 
8.491.00 


1777 
97606 


200.00 

(00.00 

1.00000 


200.00 
400.00 


4.00000 


New  York  Oty  Teachers  Retirement  System.. 

Philhps  Petroleum  Co 

Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Prudential  hisurance  Co  ol  America 

Piudentiil-Bache  Securities,  Ix _ 

Puerto  RkM,  USA  Foundation 

Reading  I  Bates  Corporation 


400.00 

750.00 

2,00000 


238,00 


6.00 
18.00 
30.00 


6.00 
12.00 


12.00 


12.00 
162.00 


49.11 
74.00 


100.00 


100.00 

200,00 

10000 

1.500.00 


10.00 


10.00 

2500 

1000 

13.360.00 


May  9,  1988 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


10049 


Organization  or  hdnidual  Filing 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 


Stanley  C  Gross,  249  Maitland  Avenue  Altamone  Springs,  a  327014201.. 

Walter  B  GruWs,  PO  Boi  841  Ahdene,  TX  79604 

John  T  Grupenhott,  10000  falls  Rd.,  #300  Potomac,  MD  208S4 

Do 

Oo _ 

Do 

Do : 

Do.. 


Geri  A.  Guardino,  2000  K  SI ,  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006 

Mary  Scott  Guest,  1919  Pennsylvaoia  Ave,,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Oo 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Emirioyer/Qient 


Clark  J  Guild  Jr.  GuiM  i  Hagen.  ltd  102  Rolf  Way  Reno.  NV  89501 

James  E  Goirard  Jr.  1730  Rfcile  Island  Avenue.  NW,  #41919  Washington,  DC  20036 

Lewis  Guli(*rio6«N'Rar«tti* 

Gun  Owners  of  America,  Inc,  8001  Forties  Place  Spnnjfieki,  VA  22151 

Dan  A  Gunderson,  Minnesota  Petroleum  Council  350  St  Peter  St.  #1025  St,  Paul,  MN  55102... 

Robert  F.  Guthrie  815  16th  St..  NW,  #608  Washm|ton,  OC  20006 

Ahnn  M  Guttman,  1924  N  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Milton  S  Gwirtzman.  1250  24th  St.,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20037 

Dallas  E  Gwynn,  Balcor  Plaza  4849  Golf  Road  Skokie,  II  60077 ., 


Southern  Calitornia  Edison  Co _ 

Union  Texas  Petroleuffl  Corp 

Westinghouse  ElectrK  Corp 

Institute  of  Internal  Auditors,  kc 

Vilest  Texas  UtiWies  Co —. 

American  Academy  of  Dermatolon 

American  Acadmy  ol  Ololaryngiilogy-Head  t  Neck  Surfery... 

American  GastToeiiterok)|ical  Assn 

American  Soc  lor  uastrontestinal  Endoscopy..- 

American  Soc  ol  Oimcal  Oncology - 

Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security _ 

Dilkin  Read  i  Co,  Ix 

LF  Rothschild  Untertierg  To«*in.  Inc — 

McNgan  State  Housing  Oevetopment  Authority 

Moms  Communicjtions — 

O'Connor  &  Hannah 

Paine  Webher  Group,  Inc 

Rmerton  Investment  Corp 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Americ*.  he 

BASF  Chenwals  Corp ., — 

KMS  Fusion,  he 

Wak-Haydel  t  Associates,  he _ 

TCR  Services.  Inc - 


leojio 


Exptnditwcs 


457  Jt 


8.21200 
11.100,00 

■■'■i'.OM.oo 

12,600.00 
9.12S.00 


2S.00 


GA  Assn  of  Petroleum  Retailers.  Inc.  900  N  Hairston  Road,  Suite  D  Stone  Mountain.  GA  30083 .. 

Jane  Scherei  Haake,  1667  K  Street,  NW.  #420  Washington.  DC  20006 

Dana  W  Haas,  1800  K  Street,  NW.  #1018  Washington,  OC  20006 

Charles  W  Hackney  Jr ,  15th  h  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 — 

William  G  Haddeland.  1025  Connectcut  Ave,  NW,  #5()7  Washington.  DC  20036 — 

Gene  P  Hallich  Indiana  Petroleum  Council  714  Harrison  BuiMme  Indianapolis.  IN  46204 

Thomas  M  Hagan,  1005  Congress  Ave.  #795  Aushn.  TX  78701 

Bruce  N  Hahn.  9300  Lnnngston  Rd  Ft  Washington.  MD  20744 

John  F  Haifley,  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Church.  VA  22047 

Jay  D  Hair,  1412  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036-0001 

Thomas  F  Hairston.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #760  Washington,  DC  20036 

Randolph  M  Hale,  1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW,  #1500  N  Washington,  DC  20004 

Hale  and  Dorr,  1455  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

George  l#''Hai«77y3'T5lISreS"Nw"77(>0'waSS^  

Angrtynn  Hall,  1709  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Edwin  K  Hall,  1133  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Elliott  S  Hall.  815  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Richard  F  Hall.  1700  K  Street.  NW.  #502  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  F  Hall.  PO  Box  803887  Chicago.  IL  60680-3887, . 


Marian  Hall-Crawford.  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE.  #301  Washington.  DC  20003.. 

Paul  Hallisay,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Maurice  t  Halsey.  PO  Box  190  Aurora,  IL  60507 

Paul  T  Haluza,  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Rhonda  Lee  Hahrerson.  1730  K  SI.  NW,  #1200  Washmjton.  K  20006....„ 

Martha  R  Ham^.  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Hamel  i  Park,  888  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


David  S  Hamilton,  215  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

1  Lee  Hamilton,  1331  PennsyKiania  Avenue.  NW.  #1550N  Washington.  K  20004-1703.. 

Joyce  Hamilton.  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046 

Philip  W,  Hamilton.  1825  K  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

RonaW  P  Hamm,  1620  Eye  St ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

Amy  R  Hammer,  1899  L  St.  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036 

Thomas  A  Hammer,  1000  Potomac  St ,  NW,  #106A  Washmgton,  DC  20007.. 


Steven  A  Hammond,  Hughes  Hubbard  J  Reed  One  Wall  Street  New  York.  NY  10005.. 

Timothy  A.  Hanan.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #620  Washington,  DC  20036 

Nolan  W  Hancxk,  1126  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  G,  HandfieW.  50  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20001 

Donald  K  Hanes,  50  F  St .  NW.  #900  Washington.  OC  20001 

Elisabeth  Hanlin,  2000  L  St.,  NW,  #810  Washington,  OC  20036 

Thomas  H  Hanna,  300  New  Center  BuiMmg  Dettoit.  Ml  48202 .. 


Hannalord  Co.  Inc'.  655  15th  St.  NW.  #2()b  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do:i;";;~!izzizz"!Z!;;i;;;;zi!;;!Z!!ZZ!""Z!i!i!!"Z"zzz 

M  Arnita  HOTiionrToMviamoni  Ave"'NW  

Hansell  t.  Post,  1667  K  St,  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20006 

J  E  Hansen.''400firstsi.','W'Wastiinfiton,K  

Daniel  I  Hanson  Sr ,  5600  Utah  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20015 

Robert  N  Harlw,  PO  Box  1492  El  Paso.  TX  79978 ~ — 

Mary  V  Harcai,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  #704  Washington,  DC  20006 

Ralph  Harding,  Suite  717  Watergate  2600  Virginia  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Eugene  J  Hardy  1100  17th  St ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Stuart  B  Hardy,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

Ion  Harkavy  205  East  42nd  Street  New  York.  NY  10017 _ 

Patricia  L  Harmening.  316  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  SE.  #301  Washington.  DC  20003 -. 

Wiley  C  Harreil  )r.  1211  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #502  Washington.  DC  20O36 

Tom  Harrington  950  LtnlanI  Plaza  North.  SW  Washmgton.  OC  20024 

Jeffrey  Harris  Sachs  Greenbaum  &  Tayler  1140  Connecticul  Ave.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Marilyn  A  Harris.  818  Connectcut  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Milton  E  Harris,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  t  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Richard  M  Hams.  525  School  St.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Sandra  Zeune  Harris.  1120  20th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036 


American  Petroleum  Institute 

Department  tor  Professional  Empioyees.  AR-dO... 

Towing  t  Recovery  Assn  oi  America,  he 

Lazare  Kaplan  Intematnnal.  Inc -.. 

BakarCo 


Mead  Corporation 

Kansas  Oty  Power  (  light  Co.  el  al — 

National  Assn  of  Home  Buiklers  oi  the  U.S. . 

Ashland  Oil  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Central  4  South  l#est  Services,  he 

National  Tooling  &  Machining  Assn „.. 

American  AutomoMe  Assn — 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Union  Oil  Co  of  Cafilomia 

Nahonal  Assn  of  Manufacturers _. 

Avondaie  Industries.  Inc — 

Boston  Redevehvment  Authority^ 

Gay  Head  Taimvis  Assn 

Imian  Land  Cbim  Committee 

Leach  t  Gamer  Refining  Corp 

Northeastern  University 

Town  ol  Mashpee 


6.00000 

7N00 

1.000.00 

5.00000 

176^69  44 

8.'5M.2'5' 

60000 

1,100.00 

22.130.00 

1.10000 

175.00 

13.42500 


lOJN 


71107 
110.00 
llOJM 
110.00 
IIBJO 
110.00 
110.00 
Z7&3S 


2,000.00 
1.154.11 
2.657.40 
14.019.24 


1.413.30 
6.000.00 


35.00 


UISOO 


Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  he 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

MQ  Communications  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Pacific  ResouriK.  Inc 

Midwest  PuMk  AHairvManaiemciit  Censulla(  amp... 

San  Diego  Gas  i  Electric ~ 

Air  line  Pitots  Assn — 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Company 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufadurers  Assodatm 

American  Business  Conference.  Inc 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Alaska  Joint  Venture  Sealoods,  he 

Alaska  Tae  Woong 

Alaskan  Cod,  inc 

Cook  Inlet  Land  Exchange,  l« 

Estate  ol  Helen  Wodell  Hafcach 

Fust  Federal  Savmts  Bank 

Graeper-Van  Noy-Wapei,  Inc 

Grand  Trunk  Corp 

Louisiana  Pacific  Corp 

Martel  laboratory  Services,  he 

Sale  Trayel  America - 

SqiMi  Qnporalioi.  he.. 
Tandy  r 
United  Vid 


US  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

National-Ameiican  tWidesale  Graers'  Assn 

American  Soc  ol  Mechanical  Engineers 

Motor  Vehicle  Mamilaclurers  Assn  ol  the  US.. 

Euni  Corporation 

Sweetener  Users  Assn 

Bureau  Veritas 

MohilCorp.. 


Oil  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  International  Union . 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

National  Counal  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Unisys  Corp 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U  S,.  Ik.. 

China  External  Trade  Devekipment  Counal 

Royal  Embassy  ol  Saudi  Aralna _ 

Trans  Work!  Airlines.  Inc . ... 

3M  CorporaUon 

American  lung  Assn - 

bisuraooe/Fnaneial  Affiliates  ol  America — 

Northeast  Georgia  Medical  Center 

Nuclear  Fuel  Service.  Inc 

Bmtherhood  ol  Railroad  Signalmen 

American  Road  t  Transportation  BuUeis  Assn 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co 

Manulaclurers  Lite  Insurance  Co.  he 

Sugar  Regulatory  Administration - — 

Gerber  Products  Co 

Chambei  of  Commerce  oi  the  US 

Risk  i  Insurance  Manajemenl  Society,  he 

Sao  Diego  Gas  i  tieetnc — 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Honda  North  America,  he -.-. 

Domino  s  Pizza.  Inc 

USX  Corporation -. 

Harris  Steel  Group.  Inc.. 


11.80590 

5.000.00 

IJOOOO 

SOOJO 


50.00 
25.00 
10000 

ide!o9r46 


27.00 
2.24S94 
1.100,00 


IJ66.I3 


1.212J7 

12.41653 

79503 


504.49 
■"7793 


t3.S7 


42101 
132-30 


1.3(500 
e.250.00 
2.000.M 
3.000.00 
137.50 
240.00 


3.655.00 
42S00 


945il0 
1S.22000 


147  50 
3.57690 

22896 

3.00000 

—~- 

96700 
7.50000 
2.925JI0 
1.S0O.00 
5.926.37 
57961 
673.91 


60000 

1.65000 


American  Road  &  Transportahon  Buikkis  Assa ., 
Williams  Companies 


1J26.40 

'Xnoiio 

2J00S0 

350.00 

12.000.00 


2,53260 
455.70 

9490 

2500 
20.00 


171.00 


37.SO 
7(9.96 


$740 


E7n 


74315 
5.100.00 


17407 
2096 


1.2ISJ7 

11925 

4132 

173S1 

....._..„ 


10.082.50 
45.000.00 


793-00 
200.00 


12S.0O 


12.00000 
500.00 


551.00 
2S.2tl.17 


2.415.43 

iTS 

"■■»5>4 


n     moo 


Ifrvv  Q     loss 


rr»MniJi7CCfr»iMAT  pi;rr»pn uoit^p 


innsi 


UMI 


100!  0 


Km  1 1  II  1101  ami  St..  IM.  #103  Washnfttm.  DC  20007. . 

Bd. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  

Hare  On  i  aim.  First  liilHStak  Cartef.  #3210  999  Ttad  hum  Seat*.  WA  98104. 


Do 


I  c/o  Wei  Vtmia  Petrataim  Counal  1250  One  Vain  Square  Ctoteston.  WV  25301.. 

1225  Coraiectical  hit.  NW.  306  Washmjlw,  DC  20036 

I.  711  G  Street.  St  WasHrngton.  DC  2000^ 

tane  tteiWoart  1725  R  Street,  NV»,  #814  Wsatiinjtw.  DC  20006 _ 

I  Irt,  1101  Verront  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

nil  19t1i  St..  HW,  #102  Wasliington,  DC  20036.. 


lickE 

Jn 
Haiti 


ttan  Dn, 


JayiaA 
ImS. 


iCmas  oTltat.  1001  Peimsjlvanu  Avenue.  NW.  #700  Wastiington.  K  2O0O4 

Harm  Sh  est  t  Emeiy,  700  MKttown  Inner  RoctKSter,  NY  146042070.. 
Hartfonl  f  t  Insurance  Co.  Hartford  Plaa  Hartford,  a  06115_...   ..... 

asMudier  1101  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Wasfimgton.  DC  20005.. 


FamyL 
HelyHasttl 
James  C 
WsNcr  A. 
Janets. 
ItaA* 
Howard  N 
JamcsN 
bftaraS 


1730  lltiode  Island  Avenue.  HW.  #206  Saslwigton,  DC  20036... 

Assttt  1010  Wsonsm  Ave.  NW,  #800  Waslangton.  DC  20007 

tasty  jr .  801  18tti  Street,  NW.  #400  WasHmgton.  DC  20006 ...-.., 
1350  New  Yoi«  Ave .  !(*,  #300  Wastiington,  DC  2000S... 

tssnates  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washrngton.  DC  20037 

Haug  100  East  42nd  St.  New  York.  NY  10O17 

laue.  55  E  Ene  Street  Oiicago.  11 60611 Ai-;^-;" 

Haupsi.  1401  Ne«  Yoiti  Ave,  NW,  #720  l«»tai|lon,_DC_20005.. 


MaiMi  B  »i  Haugen,  1250  Connecticul  Awnue,  NW  Waslimgfon.  DC  20036.. 

"  ■         Haugh.  1050  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  #760  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

lilt  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


ttov«ns'¥.in3'iiei.' H«iw*i;e''J^  DC  20036.. 


BartaraJ 
mtii 

t». 

Dl. 

to. 

Do 
ChatcsV 
KaHiryn  J 
SikevG. 
PaulM^ 

0av«j  J  'tic"l^"tiiiijanV'Hitto«''55rm  Street.  iJ^  DC  20004.. 

Do. 

to. 
R 
rUertA 


.  Haolies.  1667  K  51 ,  IfW,  #420 

I  wluRS.  26  Ridgeview  Dnve  Ashev*.  NC  28804 


I  k  Hams.  4711  Hunt  Orde  Hamshirg.  PA  1/112 ij.-^isx; — 

Efs  betti  Haont  111  MassactMsetIs  Aw..  NW,  #200  Washngton.  K  20001 


iHazin, 


In  urance  f 


1401  New  Yorii  Ave,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 •-•—;•.• '• 

Assn  of  America,  inc.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washngloo.  DC  20036 

COMMK,  Coip,  113J  21st  SI .  NW.  #450  Washington.  K  20036. 

Heal*.  1333  New  Hanpslwe  Ave.  NW  Wastaiglon.  K  20036 

eames.  1001  Pennsjtvama  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

^99  S  Cavniil  Street,  SW.  #507  WaHMgtgn.  K  20003 


Do., 
to., 
to. 
to. 
to. 
Oc  . 
Ot 


Dl 


Hcfteft 

Hvk  &  Mbcscr, 


Dl 


Mxrt 
JoInF 
Rotert 
Scott  E 


DeWilt 

Eitnanl 

Sttzann 

TInnasM 

Cia«ll 


KleD 
CaralC 
Leonan 
Kdurt 


Karen 

C 

Gorge 

Mm 


Da» 


Cattene 
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Oiganizalian  or  Mvidual  Fiing 


Hawes.  STOl.Geaga  A«._#701  Silver  Smw.  MO  20910.. 


20006.. 


Hawle».  1120  20tli  SI ,  NW.  #600-5  Washiiwton.  DC  20036.    ..^ 


Jiarnes.  1156  15«i  Street.  NW.  #1101  Washngton.  K  20005.. 
4711  Hunt  Orde  Harrislairg.  PA  17112 . 


to 

to 
Paul 
health 
HeaMtCai 
Robert  L 
LlimC 
nI  Hedi 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Hedit  Si  Ilea  i  0|ie*»,  Nfe  4M'aiidi^(^^  DC  20003 

to 
to 


L  Hedden.  1350  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  2000S 

2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

1725  «  St.  NW,  #SI1  Washington,  OC  20006 

I.  HHtonan.  1019  19«i  St .  NW.  Pentlnuse  #1  Washinglon.  DC  20036.. 


1957  E  Street  IKK  Washinglon,  OC  20006  ....„ ^•••.;rir,- 

Heggestad.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  #524  Washington,  DC  20004., 
tatnai,  807  Mane  Ave .  SW  Washtngton,  DC  20024 

Heme,  1701  Pennsylvana  Ave    NW,  #900  Washmglon,  DC  20006 -... 

HeisH  735  N  Water  Street.  #908  Milwauliee,  Wl  53202-4105 

Assn  International,  1619  Duke  Street  Aleundria,  VA  22314 

Helm  Jr,  155  East  44  SI  New  York.  NY  10017 _..., 

I  Hetaie  444  N  Cawlol  Street.  #526  Washrngton.  DC  20001 _ — 

C  Helmick.  One  Nationwide  PWa  Columbus,  OH  43216 

Helscher  1101  17tli  St.  NW.  #604  Washington.  K  20036 

Hdsng.  499  S  Cwld  St.  SW.  #507  Washngton.  K  20005 


Employer/Client 


Adidas.  USA 

American  Railway  Car  Institute - 

Association  ot  Food  Industries.  Inc ~ 

Cheese  Importers  Assn  ot  America.  Inc .........__.... 

Committee  ot  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  I  Specialty  CaNe  Mlrs .. 

NetlinkUSA 

SP  Energy  Developnient  Co 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Association  of  Urtian  Universities -.. 

SMi/FREEZE.  Inc -. 

Mach  ol  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation 

AMTlcan  Medical  Assn 

Faknlion  ol  American  Healtli  Systems — 

Ali«tSignal.  Inc 

Genesee  t  Wyoming  Industries.  Inc 


American  Medical  Assn 
Hershty  Foods  Corp 


Groa>y  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 

Procler  t  GamWe  Co 

IMeial  Resources  Defense  Couidl 

IMgnl  Soytean  Processors  Assn 

National  Foreign  Trade  Coundl.  Inc 

American  College  ol  Surgeons 

NalKKial  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers,  Inc. 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

Union  Ol  Co  ol  California 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  i  Mellott  (ForArmstrong  Work)  Industries.  Inc).. 

Ediert  Seamans  Cherin  I  Meltolt  (For  Burlinstx  Northern.  Inc) 

Ediert  Seamans  Cherin  i  Mellott  (ForCity  of  Pompano  Beach,  Floriiii).. 

Ednt  SiaiHns  Chenn  i  MeUott  (ForCorning  Glass  Works,  et  al.) 

Eckcct  Smms  awin  t  Metott  (For  CSX  Corporation) 

letaal  lamt  My  t  Macrae 

MermUaMl  Fed  of  Prolessiooal  t  Technical  Engineers 

Htad  Conoradon ■*•" 

ColHial  m  t  Accident  Insurance  Co ~— ' 

Union  Pacific  Corp - 

American  Electronics  Assn.. 


Receipts 


3,000.00 


24000 


1.175.00 
2.000.00 
4,125.00 
3.7JO.0O 
3.000.00 


400.00 


48.75 
8.864.00 
1.886.16 
6.000.00 


ExpendHuies 


Hogan  i  Hartson  (For  Semiconductor  Industry  Assodalnn) . 

Hogan  i  Hartson  (ForTeMronix.  Inc) — 

National  Assn  ol  Small  Business  Inwslment  Cot „ -. 

Harsco  Corporation 

Anmal  LepI  Oefewe  Fund 

Dicis  Dm  IWmM  lupe 

Nm  EiiiM  AiiB-VlvoKtion  Society 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assx 


25000 

""im.i» 

24.877  50 

45000 

29.98500 

15.092.50 


1.325.00 


12.500.00 


3.00000 
18.375.00 
87500 
9.000.00 
1.46535 
2.500.00 


Atlantic  RKhWd  Co 

American  Counol  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc -■ 

HecM  Spencer  t  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForBoy  Scouts  ol  Amema) .^^. 

Hechi  Spencer  &  Ogleshy.  Inc  (for  Brown  i  Williamson  Totoeco  Corp) 

HechI  Spencer  i  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  BATUS.  Inc) 

Hedit  Spencer  &  Oglesby.  inc  (For CSX  Corporation)..        ....^.. 

HkM  Spanr  i  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  Freedom  i  lustice  for  Cyprus  Trust) 

Hedit  Spencer  i  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Great  Western  Financial  Corp) . 

Hedit  Spencer  i  Ogkjsby,  Inc  (for  Hong  Kong  Trade  Devetopment  Council) 

Hecht  Spencer  S  Oglesby.  Inc  (for  Los  Angeles  Raiders) ...    .^ r^.,.^:^r 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Oglesby.  Inc  (foiSouthein  Calitoma  Rapid  Transit  Distnct).. 

HechI  Spencer  S  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForWeslem  G-owerj  Association) 

Boy  Scouts  ol  America 

Brown  t.  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp 

BATUS.  Inc 

Crowley  Maritime  Corp - — •- — - 

CS9I  Corporation — ■ 

FiMdM  t  Justice  lor  Cyprus  Trust — 

Great  HKeslem  Financial  Corp - 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Devetopment  Council 

Illinois  DepI  ol  Energy  S  Natural  Resources. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Industries.  Inc _ 

los  Angeles  Raiders — 

Multinational  Business  Sennces 

Mutual  Faimess  Taxation  Assn.. 


300.00 
1.20000 


Southern  Caklornia  Rapid  Transit  District. — 

Westein  Growers  Association 

Inlemational  Franchise  Assn ~- 

Commoa  Cause. ■* — 

Assodabm  ol  Nahonal  Advertiser. ~ - 

CSX  Corporation 

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Researdi  Assn 

Harja  Engineering  Co 

SealaskaCoip -- 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America .,.• ■•• 

Ca$»  Scott  i  Canfield.  PC  (FoiiAssodation  lor  Regulatoiy  Refoni) .. 

DiaMd  Amercan  Veterans 

E  1  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co 

Amencan  Malting  Barley  Assn,  Inc. - 


..  Association  ol  Natwnal  Advertisers.  Inc. 

..  Alliance  (or  Acid  Ram  Control „ 

..  Nationwide  Insuiance  Co 

.Monsanto  Co ■■  „■ ■■■■■■- 

I  HechI  Spencer  t.  (jglesby.  Inc  (for  freedom  t  Justice  for  Cyprus  Trust) 

Hedit  Spencer  i  Oglesby.  Inc  (foiHong  Kong  Trade  Devetopment  Coundl)... 
i  Oglesby.  Inc   (foilllinas  Department  ol  Energy  t 


1.000.00 
3.000.00 
1.50000 

500.00 
1,000.00 

500  OO 
1.500.00 
2,000.00 
1.00000 
1,500.00 


100.00 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 


12.06876 


20.259.20 

moo 


mm.  taHucky  Petrahum  Co«idl  305  Ann  SI.  #403  Fiankfort.  KY40601.. 
Hendeison.  110  MarybMl  Ave.  NE.  #101.  Box  54  Washington.  DC  20002.... 

N  Henderson,  1615  L  St,  NW,  #1210  Washington,  K  20036 

Dean  Henderson.  2022  P  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Henderson-Wliyte.  1625  Eye  SI    NW,  #500  Washmglon,  K  20006 

ndndis,  1319  F  Street.  NW,  #604  Washinglon.  DC  20004 „ 

Heiwwion.  2000  tansylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #6200  Washrngton.  DC  20006 

F  Homnkus  » ,  201  N  Washington  SI  Aleundria.  VA  22314 

taedK,  1455  Pennsylvma  Ave ,  NW.  #525  Washinglon.  DC  20004 

L  Heron.  1600  M  St .  NW  Washimlon.  DC  20036.. 


HedX  Spencer  i  Oglesby. 
). 


Natural 


Ivdiene  RudHt  t  Rrtiwcl.  1025  niomas  Jefferson  St.  NW.  #700  Washinglon.  K  20007.. 
I  I 


Spenr  &  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForKansas  Oty  Southern  Industries.  Inc). 

Hedit  Spencer  t,  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForMuttmabonal  Business  ServKes) 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Library  Assn 

MMnfoilin  Ule  Insurance  Co 

NMh  Track  Council  ol  America.  Inc 

Keldium  PoNic  Relations  (FoiOrmet  CoiporatieiB) — 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues.  Inc ~~ 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

Retired  Ottecrs  Assn _ — 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc -.. 

Investment  Company  Institute . ■ 

Aerofet  General  Corp - 

Amencan  Medkal  Tedmotogisls - 

Claudia  Ashton - — - 

Asocoltores 

Association  ol  Ftoral  Importers  ol  Fkiridi 


1.SS6.00 
600.00 


1.128.00 
1.000.00 


4.00000 

'mm 

205.00 

223.21 

4.148.44 

2,808.75 


9.00 
25.00 


182.40 
80.00 


35.800.00 


32525 
1.886.16 
1,94300 


80156 
27  00 
25561 
24008 
40297 
11665 


4S.00 


257.37 
32.74 
2041 
23.69 


969.41 


28.00 


95.00 


20.00 
1.192.97 


421.59 

650^16 

23.6S1.00 


500.00 


40.00 

lam 


40492 

1000 

663.83 

31341 

281 

634 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to...... 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to...„. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to.._. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to™. 

to 

to 

to 

to., 
to.. 


Employer/Client 


Association  ot  Human  Resource  Consultants... 

ARCO 

Balanced  Trade  Group 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District _ „ 

Bechtel 

Bramelea  Pacific... 


C  B I  Sugar  Group.  Inc 

Calitoma  Atnond  Growers  Exchange 

Catfomia  Enerni  Commission 

CaMorna  KiaiCommissai 

CaMomia  Stale  Teachers'  Retirement  System 

Canada  CeiMnt  laFarge.  Ltd 

Central  Utah  Water  Conservanq  Distnct 

Council  ol  American  Overseas  Research  Centers .... 

CH2MHill 

Dalton  Constractwi  Co 

Desert  Research  Institute 

East  Kentucky  Power  CooperatMe 

Electramc  tola  Systems  Corp 

Farm  liber  Monce 

BBBtef  (jBimffi  lih 

Giitng  Health  (ire.  Inc 

GUlos  Inlemational.  Inc 

Good  Sam  Club 

Gianite  Rodi  Co _.. 

GA  lechnotogies.  Inc 

Hajogenaled  Solvents  Industry  Aiamx ..„. 

iMlBMlnl  CimHit  Oorp 

NNenuiNRai  nppe  wsuiwc 

John  Hancock  Mutual „ 

Lake  Ontario  Cement.  Ltd. 

Las  Vegas  YMCA  . 


Receipb 


1.290.31 
2J7S.00 


5.521.S8 
2.12S.31 
1.10969 
2.500.00 
18.739.50 
1.79500 
4.350.31 


4.41719 


372.19 
1.318.44 
1.76844 
3.164.06 


1.250.00 
733.72 


EjMNwMves 


■■■■■■-- 
2390.56 


Massport/Commonwealtli  ol  Massachusetts 

Mid-Valley  Water  Authonty 

National  Council  on  Teacher  Rebrement 

National  Medical  Care 

National  Potato  Council 

Northern  Calilornia  Power  Agency 

NTEC    Northeast  Texas  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  Amenca 

Riverside  Resorts 

Ryoer  afstems.  hic 

Sabine  River  Authority.. 


jo-Ann  T  Herndi.  1800  K  Street,  NW,  #530  Washington.  DC  20006 

Barry  Alexander  Herring,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  t  Albertson  1255  23nj  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037.. 

FredHeryey.  909  M.  Mesa  El  Paso.  TX  79902 

HeuNein.  Inc.  16  Munson  Road  Farmington,  a  06034-0388 

Ted  Allen  Heydinger.  311  First  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20001 

G  Brodiwel  Heyfin,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Robert  G  Hibbert,  1700  N  Moore  Street,  #1600  Aflinglon,  VA  22209 

Donita  Hicks,  815  15lh  SI ,  NW,  #711  Washington,  DC  20005 

Paul  T  Hicks  Rhode  Island  Petroleum  Assn  154  Francis  St  Providence,  Rl  02903 

J  Thomas  Higginbotham.  One  Mellon  Bank  Center,  #3003  Pittsbuigh,  PA  15258-0001 

Carol  A  Higgins,  1600  M  Sireel.  NW  Washington.  DC  20038 

John  S  HigTiowei.  1344  Kemlworth  Parkway  Salon  Rouge,  LA  70808 

Clifton  T  HiWerley  Jr .  1025  Conneclicul  Ave ,  NW,  #507  Washington,  DC  20036 

Gerakt  Jerry-  Hill.  6  Executive  Park  Drive  Allania,  GA  30329 

I  Ekiied  Hill  Jr .  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW.  #603  Washington.  DC  20024 . 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Boys  Club  of  America.. 

Snux  Honey  Assn 

Solano  Water  Authority 

St  Lawrence  Cement 

St  Marys  Cement 

Sunkist  Growers.  Inc 

Tex-ta 

Thai  Steel  Pipe  Industry  Assn 

University  ol  CaHoniia 

University  ol  Nevada/Las  Vegas... 

University  of  Nevada/Reno , 

Vermont  Electric  Coojperahve.. 


Walnut  Street  Bndge  Commission 

Westlands  Water  Oistrid 

Yamaichi  International  (America).  Inc.. 

Tesoro  Petroteum  Corp 

Laurel  Steel  Products.  Ltd 

Reduce  Our  Debt  Foundation _. 


Pamela  Hill,  One  Tabor  Center.  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver,  CO  80202 

Patricia  Hill,  1250  Oonnedicut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 \  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 


Compiler  &  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn.. 

AtiMiaW  GnenI  Contractors  ol  America 

American  Meat  Institute 

Amencans  for  Democratic  Acton,  tac 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Mellon  Bank  N,A,  et  al 

Investment  Company  Inshtute 

Louisiana  Pacilic  Corp 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 

Amoco  Corporalioo 

UBA.  Inc 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc.. 


2.132.04 


4.55000 
2.10063 
4.622.50 
7.728.44 
5.250.00 

'i4.345JS3 

397  50 

15.506.25 

5.733.44 

14.220.94 

....„.„ 

44.06 
39.0S1.07 


21.018.13 
134.69S.00 


1.890.00 
4.950.00 
503.25 
1.181.25 
2.52668 
1.757.81 
1.50000 


17.2S0.m 
3.222  20 


1.000.00 


Robert  6  Hill.  2501  M  Sireel.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037.. 

Shepard  William  Hill.  11003  Burywood  Une  Reslon,  VA  22094 

Thomas  M  HilL  1726  M  SI,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  OC  20036-4502 

Edward  Joseph  Hillings.  1020  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  L  Hills,  Rt  1,  Box  645  Purcellville,  VA  22132 

Roderick  M  Hills,  1155  15th  St,  NW,  #302  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  M  Himmelberg.  888  17th  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington.  K  20006 

Grace  L  liinchman,  liilPennsyivania  Ave,  iiw,  #600-2  Washington,  DC  26604"! 

Rick  Hind,  215  Pennsyhiania  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 

Robert  A  Hirsch,  1320  Braddock  Place,  #720  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Cornish  f,  Hitchcock,  Suite  700  2000  P  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

J  D  Hittle.  3137  S  14th  St  Artington.  VA  22204 

to 

Kenneth  Hoagland,  2000  K  St ,  NW,  8th  Ftoa  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lawrence  S  Hobart,  2301  M  St,  NW,  #300  Washington.  DC  20037 

Scott  Hodes,  180  North  la  Salle  St,  #3800  Cliicago.  IL  60601 

Glen  D  Holer.  50  F  Slieet.  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20001 

Irvin  A  Holf,  20  N  Live  Oak  Rd  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29928 

Adonis  E  Hoffman,  2908  Fort  Baker  Drive  Washington,  DC  20020-7222 

Gail  Hoffman  1400  K  SI,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20005 

Robert  C.  Hoffman,  2600  N  Powhatan  Street  Arlington,  VA  22207 

William  L  Hoffman,  516  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 . 


F  Nordy  Hoffmann  and  Assoc.  Inc.  400  N  Capitol  St..  NW.  #327  Washington.  K  20001 . 

OoZZZZZZZ 

Elizabeth  Hogan.  1133  19ni  St. 
Hogan  {  Hartson.  555  13th  St., 
to. 


NW  Washinglon,  DC  20036 

NW  Washington,  DC  20004-1109. 


Chemical  Manufaclurers  Assn,  Inc 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

Pacilk;  Gas  i  Electric  Co 

Enron  Corp - 

Sundstrand  Corporation 

Manchester  Group,  Ltd  (ForC  Itoh  t  Co,  Ltd,  el  al.) . 

Florida  fruit  4  Vegetable  Assn 

Florida  Tomato  Exchange 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

U.S.  Pittc  Mteresl  Research  Group 

Nabonal  Private  Trucking  Assn , 

Awliao  Omumer  Aclnn  Project 

KMS  liduslnes.  Inc 

LIV  Aempace  I  Delense  Co.. 


to.. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to. 
to. 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security.. 

American  Public  Power  Assn 

Investment  Company  Institute 

National  Council  ol  Fanner  Cooperaliws.... 

US.  Caae  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn 

Angola  Peace  fund 

Handgun  Conlnil,  he 

Fores^l  Coasunmg  Group,  Inc 

Ameriiai  Unversihr  ol  Beirut — 

Ardier  Daniels  Midand  Company 

Ooca-Ooi)  Company 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn 

Wilmoiile.  Inc 

MCI  Communicalions  Corp 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn 

Amgen.  Inc 

Baptist  Meikcal  Center 


Caremarii/Home  Health  Care  ol  America.. 

Citizens  Energy  Corp 

CH2MHiH 

Glasiodi  Heme  Health  Care.  Inc 

MHute  for  Geriatric  Care.. 


lehndorff  Management  (USA)  Limited,  Inc... 
Nlanufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co 


550.00 
2,000.00 

54960 
7,125.00 
2,000.00 

2,oob.'iid 

4,000.00 


400.00 
15.737.00 
2.720  55 
7,500.00 
1.900.00 

""i'M'M 
1.50000 

16.875.00 
S.538.48 


1.50000 
2.50000 
2.75000 
1.000.00 
50.00000 


10.500.00 
8.83200 


ll.8S6.00 


69.19 

388 

1«.77 

213.83 

11.61 

388 

6.194.25 

1.21170 

83189 

57.88 

308.81 


366J9 

1397 

34029 

77097 

12638 

9697 

18810 

1.89203 

070 

2.10859 

1072 

489.95 

114J8 

387.16 

"2.81 

90.00 

4IJ6 

O70 

20.13 

1.12747 

80.12 

69856 

1.77426 

U1477 

107.43 

82962 

10042 

662.70 

205  22 

IWOO 

1.24200 

3.19 

294  53 

2.52083 


3.997.U 
1.864  55 

361.46 
41.83 

73916 
1.298  69 

206.38 

160.37 

43.33 

1,250.57 


5,4(629 
89  J4 


148.68 

64735 

2.25700 


\m3) 


14735 
3.070.48 


1X102 


5.ooo.m 

400.00 

........ 

615.00 


330.00 
535.00 

'6'.756.dij 


SOSO 
S.60 


17.25 


25.60 
■56J7 


100  S2 


Do 

(to 

Dd 

(to 

(to 

(to 

(to 

(to 

Do. 

(to 

(to 


Do.. 


BraoE 

Ek 

Ml 
iC 


Hone.  150  S  WasiiMtai  St.  #100  f*  Own*.  %mi^..~~ 
ISm.  1709  Nw  Yrt  Aw ,  irW.  #801  ""hngloii  DC  20006..... 

l-DoMidl  Holbra*.  10  Lih»elte  Squre.  dm  900  BtiHaki  N^«203.. 
HOB.  toe.  11385  West  Opmc  Boufcnrt  los  Anpte.  tt  90064  .... 
Hobto«^  102S  Conxctat  AMnue.  NW.  #200  Aashngaa.  K  20036.. 

7^.  m  m  a.  nw.  #900  nxtmtfai.  oc  r* 


HolDm  815  i^iniictait'A^         #900  Wisln(ton,  K  20006 '-'"— v 

m  OilfMTmoS^«<>A}<m,  717  Nortk  HamoDd  Sli«t  Dabs,  TX  75M1 

M?  F^  Sownta.  17550  l,««d  tad.  #149  Mmfs.  in  38119 

^  -^Holmes,  410  Fust  Stiwt.  S£  Wstonflm.  K  20003^    

Hokics  Jr.  1201  16th  SI ,  NW  WiSiiMtai.  DC  20036 

Jr..  1111  North  1901  St..  #700  *rtn|ta.  Vf  22209 


Danes 
Moses 

E.  y 

FrtdH. 
totoiW 
JohnF 


lit 


Pele 

BiyL 

Caidn 


W1119  Oodoo  Street  Bin  1417050  Ataandru.  VA22313 

Mz  NJ  Petroleum  Council  150  West  State  Street  Itinton.  HI  08608 —-^^^^rr- 

I  ortnf iScSitarPO  Bo.  33576  1145  19th  Street.  HW  Washinglon.  OC  20033.. 

ner  Jr.  4905  Arroyo  Cliair»sa.  Nf  Aliuguergue.  NH  87111 

taver.  1522  K  Street  NW.  #834  WasJngkn.  X  20005  . 


SHMoser,  1025  ConoectiiMl  A*e.  NW.  #1014  Wadimjton.  K  20036. 
■.  ITS  Massachusetts  A«enue.  NW  Waliinjion  0Cj0036 


Kam 
Mart 
Virtna 


Hnluns. 
laLHoi 


Robert 
Snk 


Ttaiw 
JadiHI 


atii  Hofri'.T996'  M  St ,  NW,  #480  Wjslwwton,  DC  20036 
gmodor.  777  Uth  St..  NW  Wz^Ston^  DC  20005 
I  A.  Hq 


•^^f 


Haetan.'900  N.  Haiston  Itaad.  Siite  D  Stone  Mountain.  GA  30083.. 
Grow,  910  ITUi  St.  NW.  #318  Washmglon.  X  20006 — 


John 

tUxrt 

Rofer 


Gan«M 
J  WW  in 


I.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20062 ;^-;~^- 

t  Hoiwrd  !I5  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006.. 
Howartl  3253  E  Chestnut  Ejpressuny  SormgheM.  MO  65802 .. 
F  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  K  2O001 


J 

Janes 
John  J 
Susan 
I 
QHfon 
Paul 
WaltB 

Betty 


Sle*a| 

Gary 

Janes 

Peter 


Roysti  1 

Sham 

Veslei 


Witin  I 


Fran  s 


Gen) 

Ron  d 


Robl 
Su£  ne 


Kani 


Ran  1 

B  I 

LeS) 

Gar 
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Organijatiofl  or  Indwidual  F4tog 


Hmer;  430  M  St   SW,  M.  MO?  *«***.  •*  ™2< 


„,  1925l(St,NW.  #206 
HodUB.  1620  Eye  SL,  NW.  #100 


1620  Eye  St .  NW.  #703  Washington.  DC  20006 
House.  1764  OU  NeadM  Lane  #350  Mdean.  VA  22102. 


*■  1745  Jetletson  Daws  Hi#w».  #605  Arlington.  VA  22202.. 
HoMll,  1801  »  St.  NW.  #1206  Washington JC  20006 


>  Homell.  50  F  Street.  NW,  #900  Wastongton,  X  20001 
Hwes,  1050  17lh  St.,  NW,  #490  Washington,  K  20O36. 
toiHand.  20  Bladi  Oat  Mews  NewtoMi.  PA  18940 


,  1875  Eye  St..  NW.  #400  Washington.  X  20006., 

Pennsyhma  Avenue.  NW,  #1500NWasl   ^    ,     , 

Huddtoston  499T  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #507  Washing&n.  X  20003 


T  HoMtJi 
Huard.  1331 
D 


I  Avenue.  NW,  #1500N  Washmgton,  X  20004-1703.. 


1627  K  Street.  NW,  #300  Washmtton.  X  20O06  ^■■■— ••■■ 

Renken  Hudson,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW,  #700  Washington,  K  20024.. 

Hutoon.  1412  16lh  Street.  NW  Washmeton,  DC  20036-0001 

Hughes,  1001  Pennsyhow  Ave.  NW  Washinjton.  OC  20004 

R  iCghes,  1020  19th  St ,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20036 


HutJKS.'  2000  K  Street.  NW.  #800  ftashinglon.  X  20006.. 
^         19482.. 


H  Hg^  P.O  Boi  880  Valley  Forge.  PA  1} 

T  HuSie.  1700  K  St.  NW  Washington.  X  20006. 

a  Hufhes,  1020  16lh  St ,  NW  Washmgton.  X  20036-5754  ...^...... 

M  Huglies  1330  Connechait  Ave   NW,  #300  Wastongton.  OC  20036.. 
T  Hii^  Jr.  1717  Mam  Street.  Suite  2800  Dalas.  TX  75201 

HugliRlU2»ari».'#«36i^^  


Hugh  i  HuBanl  t  lliid.  1201  l^ensyhiana  A»e..  NW.  #300  Washington.  OC  20004.. 


Ed^  L  Hue.  4780  Corridor  Place.  #8  Beltsviie.  MD  20705 

Cmh  I  W  Hul.  50  Beak  SI,  23rd  Fl  San  Ftaocisco,  CA  94119 -^  •—■■•■•• 

Snriey  Hun«hcey.  1150  Comecticul  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20036... 

Do... 

Hungnik,  nil  Uth  St.  HW  Washington.  OC  20005 

M  ifcnt,  1800  M  Street,  NW.  #  7005  Washmgton,  OC  20036.^....^^.-. 
C  Himter,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #300  Washington.  K  20006. 


'  Hunter,  Wl  Busmesv^ioVI  Couiseliors.  ix  1625  Eye  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  X  20006.. 


toan 
Fran 
Jam 
j«bI^ 

I  M  Hunter.  1600  M  St..  NW  Washmtton.  DC  20036 -.„,,- 

Mi«ii  F  Huntmglon.  Mamc  Petroleum  Assn  283  Water  SI  Augusta.  ME  04330 

Hunt  n  t  Witoaffls.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave.  HW,  #9000  PC  Bo.  19230  Washmglon.  OC  20036.., 

Do.. 

Do  __ 

M  Haiki.  112  St.  Ctar  Ave .  West.  #504  Toraito.  Ontano  Canada  M4V  2Y3.. 

F  Holey.  1625  I  3t ,  NW,  #609  Wastongton,  OC  20006 - 

k  Hurst.  5410  Giosvenoi  Lane.  #210  Bethesda,  MO  20814 

Geolhy  B  HunnU.  166?  K  St.  NW,  #1210  Washington,  DC  20006.. 
Mcl(e(  Hussey  777  Uth  Street.  NW  Wadmgton.  DC  20005.. 


A  Hutchiison,  490  Lenfanl  Plan.  #7204  Washmgton.  U  20024, 

L  Hutchmson.  909  N  Mesa  El  Paso.  TX  79902 •■-•••"•— 

I  C  Hutchmsoi,  1615  L  SI ,  NW.  #1230  Wa«mgton.  DC  20036 

L  Hutchison.  260  Madison  Avenue  Ne«r  Yoili.  NY  10016 

Hutchison  1725  It  Street.  NW.  #601  Washmglon.  K  20006 

C  Huttoi,  1101  15th  Street.  NW  Wastonton.  DC  20005 

Huwa.  2030  M  SI ,  NW  Washmgton.  X  20036 

Hyde  Tennessee  Petraleuri  Council  211  7th  Avenue.  North,  41k  R 

,  S  Hyman.  3000  »  SI ,  NW.  #300  Wjshmelon,  X  20007 

Hynel.  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  DtT  20007 

DD - -- 

b 

Ol 


IN  37219.. 


Emptoyer/CHenl 


May  Oepartroenl  Stores  Co .■ -■■  ■• 

Mel  Fisher  Maritime  Heritage  Soc/Mel  Fisher  Enlerpnses.  Inc.. 

Mercedes-BOTZ  ol  Nortri  America.  Inc 

Mutual  We  Insurance  Co  ol  New  Yort 

National  Hospice  OiganiiJiion 

Nalnnal  Telecommunications  Netimrt 

Ontano  Ministiv  ol  Industry.  Trade  t  Technology 

Schenng-Ptougn  Coip 

Simplei  Wice  4  Cat*  Co ■ 

Software  Co  lasli  Force  on  Foreign  Maitet  I 

Timex  Corporatioo 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  toe 

Underwriters  at  Uoyil's  London 

Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania 

International  Technical  Expertise  VA... 
US  league  of  S;ivings  Institutions.... 
Digital  Equipment  Con> 
N^onai        -    - 


Rectipls 


13.373.50 


3.600.00 
174.00 


il  Fuel  Gas  Distnlwtion  Corp.  (I  |L.„ 


Shell  Oil  Co 

Indian  River  Citrus  League .... 
Pan  American  Salellite  Corp 
Ford  Motor  Co 


American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

National  Education  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions... 

Animal  Health  Institute 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance,  toe.. 
American  Petroleum  Institute 


7.73500 

500.00 

11,292  50 

14,662.50 

127  50 


Eipenditwes 


88.00 


5.60 


S4400 


6.49000 

17.50000 

875.00 


500.00 


4.130.00 
2.490.00 


Associalion  of  American  Veterinary  MedkJl  Coletes 

Enserch  Corporation 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservation 

American  Maritime  OHicers  Service 

Alliance  to  Saw  Energy i" -t-  iv A';- 

Tail  Stettinius  8  Hdlisler  (For Great  American  Broadcaslmg  Co).. 

Tall  Stettinius  &  Hollister  (ForXings  Entertainment  Co) 

Tatt  Stettinius  4  Hdlister  (For  Telephone  4  Data  Systems.  Inc) .. 

Tatt  Stettinius  4  Hollister  (ForWaW  Manulactuiing  Co,  Inc) 

Detroit  Edison  Company 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors •'•••• 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc - 

American  Frozen  Food  Institute 

GA  Assn  ol  Petroleum  Retailers.  Inc 

Eagle-Picher  Industries,  Inc 

Western-Southern  Lite  Insurance — 

CJumber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  U.S 

Ford  Motor  Co - 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad — 

American  Fed  ol  Government  Employees _... — 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc • — •- 

International  Business  Machines  Corp -... — 

National  Council  ol  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

(jonsumers  Power  Co 

Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange 

PJDM  Electrical  AUiance 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Manut 


2.187.50 
3.036.80 


76.62 
1.430.11 


38.00 


1,477  62 


3,01396 

1,195.23 
438.50 


80.00 
35000 

'i4i!,6d6.Mi 


5.570.00 
2,472.17 


526.27 


1,011.25 
322.00 
750.00 

U50.00 


159.722.74 


2.089.75 


1500 
700 
3000 
2500 


1,000.00 

700.00 

12,000.00 

14,35000 

30000 

1,740.30 

'"9"2647i" 

500.00 

1220 

1.20500 

6.000.00 


1.65716 

8906 

5.00 

1,54184 

ii.ob 


natiwwi  n»aii  wi  iwn.wJaChjierS ""• ......... 

Hecht  Spencer  4  (jgleshy.  Inc  (For:Brown  »  WHBamson  Tolaeeo  Corp) ., 

HechI  Spencer  4  Ogleshy.  Inc  (For:BATUS) 

Fluor  Corporation 

National  fed  ol  Independent  Business - 

National  WiMlile  Federation 

American  Counal  ol  Lile  Insurance,  toe 

U  S  West.  Inc 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Avtex  Fibers,  hic - 

Chevren  USA,  toe - — 

Enron  Corp ."•■ - 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufaehneis  Assn.  toe 

Mrs  H  E  Butt ■ 

Holly  Corporation — 

Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc — •> — - 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Veterinarians • 

American  Institute  ol  Certiled  Public  Accountants 

Angto  American  Auto  Auctions.  Inc 

Grocery  Manulaclurers  ol  America.  Inc 

Pfizer,  hie -••■ 

47th  Street  Photo.. 


2,800.00 
1,00000 


15,000.00 

3.401.75 

900.33 

l.'250.lio 
21.750.00 


6.998.00 


441.H 
200.00 


815.10 
7,500.00 


1986 
2,291.25 


650.00 


National  Assn  ol  Air  Traltic  Specialists „...._.... 

Bechtel  Group,  Inc 

Koleen  4  Nattalin  (For  Alascom.  Inc) 

Koleen  4  Naltalin  (For  Telephone  4  DaU  Systems.  Inc).. 

American  Denial  Assn 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

Oties  Service  Oil  4  Gas  Corp 

Xerox  Corp ■ 

toternatiooal  Telephone  4  Telegraph  Corporahn 

American  Petratoum  hshtute 

Coiyiichl  Jusbct  Co«lil«n._ „ 

Histanc  RJceWds  Assn 

Uat  istond  Ujhitog  Co 

CaMtan  Coalfian  on  Acid  Ram 

National  Oub  Association.. 


7,696.78 


1.000.00 
500.00 

252.00 
3.700.00 
2.200.00 


601.58 


9.00 


5.00 


305.05 


American  Medical  Care  4  Review  Assn 

Rohm  4  Haas  Co 

National  Assn  oi  Realtors 

Volkswaten  ol  America,  Inc 

Reduce  uui  Debt  Foundation 

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  Amefica.... 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

Association  of  National  Aihiertisers.  toe 

Mincsota  Mining  4  Manufaeturmg  Co 

Cowmn  Cause 

Aneriean  Petroleum  Institute.. 


Svndlei  4  Berlin  (For  Maiestic  Shipping  Services  Coip) 

Hill  4  Knowlloti,  Inc  (For  Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions.  Ine) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForAsarco  Inc) ..■•■•- -i-zrv" 

Hill  4  Knowlton.  hic  (FaAssooalion  lor  the  Advancement  of  Human  Rights).. 
Hill  4  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Budd  Company) 


1.000.00 
2,182.50 


210.96 

4.855.00 

196.20 

44.(0 

S3.00 


384.17 


500.00 

2.500.00 

200.00 


3.400.00 


2.500.00 

10.828.13 

350.00 


50.00 


494.93 
25.00 


130.70 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Employci/Chenl 


Receipts        ExpBNitns 


Oo.... 
Do..., 
Do..., 
Do..., 
Dd... 
Do..., 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Robert  D  Hynes  Jr .  1825  K  St..  NW.  #807  Washinglon.  DC  20006 

Brian  M  Hyps.  2215  Constitution  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20037 

Richard  H  Ichord.  499  S  Capitol  St.  SW.  #520  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do 

Kevin  J,  Igli.  1155  Connectol  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 


Independent  JOA  Publishers  Assn.  1050  !7th  St ,  NW,  #590  Washington,  DC  20036 

Independent  Lubricanl  Manulaclurers  Assn.  1055  Thomas  lellerson  Street.  NW  Washinglon.  DC  20007 

Industrial  Biotechnology  Assn,  1625  K  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20006 - 

Industrial  Gas  Cleaning  Institute,  Inc.  1707  L  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

Inlant  Formula  Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Rd.  #5001)  Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Charles  E  Ing.  1850  M  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 - — 

Edwin  T  C  fng,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #7400  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do — 

Robert  A  Ingram,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  #1320  Washington,  OC  20036 

Doug  Inkley,  1412  16th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 

Maurice  C  Inman  It.  1231  Stone  Canyon  Road  Los  Angeles,  CA  90077 

Institute  ol  International  Bankers  Inc ,  East  Building,  4tfi  Floor  280  Par*  Ave.  New  York,  NY  10017 .^^^^. 

Inl'l  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  4  Agric  ImplemenI  Workers,  Workers  ol  America  (uaw)  8000  E  Jefferson  Avenue  Detroit. 
Ml  48214.  „      „ 

International  Assn  of  Bridge  Struct  4  Ornamental  Iron  Wkrs.  1750  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  25  Louisiana  Ave,  NW  Washmeton,  OC  20001 

International  Communications  Industries  Assn,  3150  Spring  St  fairtax.  VA  22031 _ .- 

Inlcrnalional  Longshoremen  s  Assn.  AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place.  #1500  New  York,  NY  10004 

Inlernational  Taxicab  Assn,  38<9  Fairagut  A«nue  Kensington,  MD  20895 

Inlernational  Union  of  Bricklayers  4  Allied  Ciallsmen,  815  15th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Investment  Company  Institute,  1600  M  SI,  NW  Washinjton,  OC  20036 

Inveslmenl  Counsel  Assn  of  America,  Inc,  20  [ictiange  Place  New  York,  NY  10005 

Peler  A  lovino,  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #1300  Arlington,  VA  22202 -, 

Kathy  0  Ireland,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Charles  C  Irions.  2200  Mill  Rd  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Thomas  L  Irmen.  PO  Box  119  Maumee,  OH  43537 - 

Iron  Ore  Lessors  Assn,  Inc.  2081  First  National  Bank  BWg  Saint  Paul,  MN  55101 „ -- 

William  A.  Isokail.  1957  E  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

INTERACT,  1350  Old  Bayshore  Highway,  #'50  Burlingame.  CA  9401O.: - 

Chartes  R,  Jackson.  225  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Glenn  Jackson,  1660  L  Street.  NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

Jerry  Jackson,  1412  16th  Sheet,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 — 

William  P  Jackson  Jr.,  Jackson  4  Jcssup,  P  (f  3426  N  Washington  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22201 

Stephen  Jacobs,  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

E  A  Jaenke  4  Associates,  Inc.  777  Uth  SI,  NW,  #666  Washington,  OC  20005 

Daniel  L.  Jafte,  1725  K  Street,  NW,  #601  Washington.  DC  20006 - 

Jaffe  Snider  Raitt  4  Heuer,  PC.  1800  first  National  Building  Detroit,  Ml  48226 

Edward  L  Jatfee.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.  #713  Washington,  DC  20036 

Claudia  James,  Box  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington,  DC  20041 - 

Jamin  Ebell  Bolger  4  Gentiv,  PO  Box  4269  Kodiak,  AK  99615 

Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America.  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

Joseph  J  Jaquay,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave,,  NW  Washington,  OC  20016 - 

Jarratt  4  AssKiales.  Inc.  2000  L  Street,  NW,  #20(1  Washington.  OC  20036 — 

Evelyn  Jarvis-Fems,  444  Market  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  94111 _ 

Jerry  J,  Jasinowski,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #1500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

Soma  S  Jasso.  815  16th  Street,  NW,  #707  Washington.  DC  20006 

Joseph  A  Jeffrey,  1920  N  St,  NW,  #300  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Jelord-McManus  International  Inc,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  713  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Do - - - 

Do . -.- 


Hill  4  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Colonial  Williamsburg) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForHaslmgs  College) 

m  t  Knowlton,  Ine  (For  Hitaeto  America,  Ltd) 

Hi  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForHTB  Corpoiabon) 

M  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (Fof:MeiliMswi.  toe) 

Hi  (  KanMM.  toe  (For:NtiMm«  Mmng  Coip) 

Hi  t  KmaNai.  toe  (Fii:P*i  01  Raistrjfion  i  Authority).. 

Hin  4  Knowlton.  toe  (ForPanhandto  Easlem  Cnp) 

Hill  4  Knowllon.  Inc  (For  Republic  ol  Korea) 

Hill  4  Knowlton.  toe  (For  RepuUc  oi  Turkey) 

Hill  4  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForShaklee  Corporation) — 

Hill  4  Knowlton.  Inc  (FoiStroh  Biewery  Co) 

Hill  4  Knowllon.  Inc  (For  lambrands) _ 

Mil  4  Knowllon.  Inc  (For  Title  Insurance  Industry  Coaitian)... 

Hill  4  Knowlton.  Inc  (FoiTobacco  Institute) 

Hill  4  Knowlton.  ,nc  (For  US  Banknote  Corp) 

Mil  4  KiKMilton.  toe  (ForUniled  Airines.  toe)- 

NibMal  Brmdcasting  Co,  Inc 

American  Pharmaceulical  Assn 

AAI  Corporation „ _ _.„..... — 

Emerson  ElecIrK  Co — 

Waste  Management  Inc. 


100.00 


1.075.00 


Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Ine 

Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice  P.  Bishop  Estate.. 

US  Windpower,  Inc 

Merck  4  bs.  Inc _ 

National  WiMlife  Federabon 


Instibiteof  Foreign  Bankers.. 


Ford  Motor  Co 

Investmtnl  Co  hisbtote 

American  Movers  Conference . 

Amtersons ...; 


1.000.00 
50000 
882.50 
525.00 
812.00 

■■■490.00 
1.10G11 


341.(6 


299.18 


438.W 

"490.00 
1.106.11 


2.65000 
42500 
3.40000 
1.000.00 
1.010.48 


131.711.76 
9.20S.7( 


31(.0SS.n 


2.124.00 
66.75 
650.00 


31895 

42500 

3.400.00 

24&33 


131,711.76 

20.005  76 

4,75874 
56,71796 


10.030.n 
93.4I6J2 


612.00 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Jellinek  Schwartz  ConnaRy  4  Freshman.  Inc.  1350  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

American  Comm  lor  Vietnam  Claims  Justice 

Non  Cooinissioned  Oflicers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

tatonMe  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America „ 

NafionH  WHdWe  Federahon 

Osborne  Truck  Line,  Inc.  el  al - 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Unwersity  ol  Kansas 

Associafion  ol  National  Advertisers 


PPG  Industries,  Inc 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.. 
OW  Harbor  Native  Corp 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  An-QO, 

Bnslol-Myers  Co 

Shaklee  Corporation 

Nabonal  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

labor  CouneH  for  Latin  American 

American  Mimng  Congress 

Garbei  International  Associates,  toe., 
ISC  Delense  4  Space  Group. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Joseph  S  Jenckes.  Suite  300  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave..  NW  Washington.  X  20036.. 

Unda  Jenckes,  1025  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW  Washinglon.  OC  20036 ..... 

Jenner  4  Bkick.  21  Dupont  Circle.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


James  C  Jennings,  901  31sl  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Rusty  L,  Jesser,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Nancy  H  Jessick,  1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW,  #720  Washington,  OC  20004 . 

Kataeiar  U  Jibas,  PO  Box  921  Maiufo,  Marshall  Islands 

Aileen  A  Johnson.  2000  P  St,  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20036 

Allen  Fredrick  Johnson,  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washin|ton,  DC  20037 

Cahnn  P,  Johnson.  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Oifford  T  Johnson,  1700  North  Mooie  Street  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 — 

Joel  L  Johnson,  122  C  St .  NW,  #740  Washmtton,  DC  20001 . 


John  Deere  Technotogies  Intemabonal,  toe 

LTV  Delense  4  Space  Co - 

Newport  News  Shipbuifchng  4  Orydoek  CD...- ~. 

Pratt  4  Whitney  Group - 

R^heon  Corp 

AdoUi  Coors  Co — 

«AfiOO.  toe 

Colorado  School  of  Mnes  Foondabon „. ~ 

East  Bay  Hmopal  UStty  District 

Los  Mptos  Coiaty  Sanitaboa  Disbiel 

New  YakPowr  Mhiity 

Knon^rVMnc,  uk.................— .—-..—....•....-.••— ...... 

Abbott  iJbonlQnes 

Health  bnorance  Assn  of  America,  toe 

Adhesive  4  Sealant  Council,  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Electromyograpliy  4  Electmdiagonosts.. 

ARKran  Dental  Assslanls  Assn 

Anmi  Dntol  Trade  Assn 

American  Diabetes  Assn 

American  Film  Marketing  Assn 

American  Soc  lor  Cataract  4  Relractwe  Surgery 

Auto  Glass  Industry  Comm 

Cable  TV  Admm  4  Marketmg  Society,  toe 

Dental  Gok)  Institute 

totemabonal  Soc  lor  Hybrid  Mcroekctmnics. 

MeftmoilM  Transit  Authority „ 

MQ  Commmicahons  Corp 

National  Glass  Association 

San  Franciso)  Puttie  UlNibes  Commission . 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Inc ~ „ 

Americar  Bankers  Assn .«._ ~. 

Hiram  Walkei  4  Sons.  toe. 

Bikini/Kili/E|it  Council.. 


6J78.91 


I3.470JS 


3.716.00 

7.90000 

300.00 

876.65 

1.268.04 

1.70000 

250.00 


1.500.00 


1.439.00 


2JI0000 


John  B  Johnson.  Alabama  Petioleum  Council  PO  Box  4220  Montgomery.  Al  36195... 

John  W  Johnson,  PO  Box  35106  Minneapolis,  MN  55435 

Johnny  Johnson,  PO.  Box  921  Maiuro,  Marshall  Islands 

Kenneth  A  Johnson,  4524  Hillshoro  Ave  North  New  Hope,  MN  55428 


Women's  legal  Delense  Fund 

Hauck  4  Assoaates,  Inc  (For  Nabonal  Soybean  Processors  Assn) ... 

American  Fed  of  Labor  4  Congress  ol  Industnal  ftganzaboos 

Boein:  WHan  Hnflim  Oonpaiy 

AmencM  lM|i«  tar  Eqorts  &  Security  Assstanct.  Ine „ 

American  Petrokom  hsbtuk - 

American  Colketors  Assn 

Bikim/Kil/Ejit  Council •.- ~ 

Pillsbury  Company 


105.00 
200.00 
200W 
100  n 

ISO.*) 

225.00 
28.034  00 
73.093.00 

4.032.00 

9.05400 
22.17500 

2.33100 
17.603.00 

5.000.00 


1.000.00 
16.14049 


2.022iO 
31(.94 


25094 
10.034.24 
1.439.00 


68800 

1.91400 
10900 
84600 

2.93300 
39000 

1.17100 


4.500.0 


9529.42 


3.(00.00 


1.83666 
15.019.03 

""imn 

1.608.34 
1.000.00 


2tSJ7 


3*9.27 


32.50 
29350 

■■49d.'79 


tjr n    laoo 
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L 

Ibriifl 


Wnson.  1667 1  Stiwl.  NW. 


Do 

HdunJ 

SMe> 

Tkwos 

Bstan 

DiMdA 

G(o 

Jams 

Jiait 

MaylL 


Wnaii.  1701  Ponsytioni  Aww.  NW  #900  Wastwigtoii.  DC  »I006 

Jolnw  Jr ,  225  H.  Wastaijtai  Stiwt  Meunmi,  »A  22314 

Wmmi.  5344  29*  St.  m»  WalwrtJii,  DC  20015^....-^.......... 

Mnm.  On  SM  Pbn  PC  Ba>  2463  Houston.  TX  77252-2463^, 


V.  Jolnston, 


Copankl 


Encst 
GcrHd 

JSKS 


T 
Wei* 


1150  CoiMCticiit  tM-,  m.  #700  \ 
1957  E  St.,  NW  Wtstaftoi.  K  20006 

.  2000  K  SI,  nw.  mm  unmgm.  dc  20006 - 

„  Coiiwi  on  Catan  Owo,  c/o  Lm  ^indushies.  hie  «  taMM  Greaiii**,  Cf  06830.. 
My.  1600  RMfe  IsM  Aw.,  NW  WrtHJon,  K  20036 

Jones  Jt ,  1957Ta.  NW  Wahiflon.  DC  20006..^ 

2001  I  sum,  NW,  #1000  WaHington.  DC  20038 

JOKS  Jr.  1629  »  St,  NW,  #1010  Wisln(l0i.  DC  20006 

Jones,  50  f  Sliwt,  NW,  #900  WbIibjIb^DC  2000I_r:-  ;;;;  ■;^- 

xe  Jones  2000  (>enis»ln(iia  Ave,  NW,  #9000  WasJnnjIon.  DC  20006 — ... 

Jones,  1825 1  St,  NW.  #400  WjsHmiton,  DC  20006,. 


Jones,  i 


D  y  Itaws  I  Pope!  1450  G  Street,  NW,  #600  Wjslwijton.  DC  20O05-2OIS.. 


DmI  II  Jonson.  1200  ITHi  SInel  NW  Wastaitton.  DC  20036 ^.;^-- 

De  SM  Jonl»,  1331  Peensytanii  Ate.  NW,  #1300  Wastai|lon.  DC  20004 

Owd  I   Joiy  1200  Ne«  Hmpstn  Ave.  NW.  #350  WaHinflon.  DC  20036 

May  I II  JoMi.  2025  II  SJrte(.  NW  Wastwitton.  DC  20036..,;;^. 

Dana  .  si  1709  New  Yort  Aw.,  NW.  #303  Wastwwton,  K  20006 

Jdn  J  Joya,  25  Unisiana  Aw.  IM  Wasliinfton,  DC  20001 

Ton*!  Jub.  PO  Bn  921  Ibjure.  Mantel  Sands i^-^asx^ 

Anta     Jwld  Jr .  1100  Conecticiit  Aw..  NW,  #310  W»hn(Kin.  DC  20036 

Amy  E  Judy,  2030  IK  SI.  NW  WeinclDn.  K  20036 ij^-r^:^- 

Rotot  I  Jutaoo  AssDoales.  2SSS  M  Sraet  NW.  #303  WaHMflon.  DC  20037.. 


Ml 
Robi 


Oiganuatioii  or  Indmlual  Fin( 


NW,  #900  WasHinetoo.  K  20004... 
#350  Wastungtm.  DC  2M36.... 


DC  20036.. 


AssodHes.  Inc.  340(  Bonne  load  Aietin,  TX  78703 

■■  Ji ,  1025  Cannednit  Awnw,  NW  WxslM|toii.  K  20036... 

1667  «  Stnel,  NW.  #710  Wastafton.  K  20006 

J  Kamewslu,  905  16tti  St .  NW  Waslnngton,  DC  20006 

8.  Kamw,  2301  M  St .  NW  WashiMton,  DC  20037 


Kilz. 


11 

Geza 
Jin 
DonAi 

Nancy  L  IMola'  Uoi  New  York  Avenie.liw,'  #1100  Wastnneton.  DC  20001... 

Goie  I  mslg  215  Pemnlvanu  Avemie  SE  Wjslwi^on.  DC  20003 

Andn  I  IlKaragslii.  1745  Jeftenon  Dave  Hwy.  #511  Anmgton,  VA  22202... 
Peia     tasanto.  412  rdHi  Street,  S(.  #1  Wastwi|ton.  DC  20003 

End  I  ssner,  925  15tli  Street.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20005 

RoteH  C  toiitaann.  1250  Connecdcut  Aw .  NW  Waslwwton,  DC  20036 

EwftI  E.  iMm^.  I  no  Vennonl  Aw.  NW.  #800  Wasnawton,  DC  20005. 
A.  «jyri575  Eye  St    NW,  #200  WBl«n|lon.  DC  flOOS 


Usa  a  bid.  1331  Pennsylvania  Annue,  NW.  #1580N  WaslMigton,  DC  20004-1703,. 

Kevfi  )  Kearney.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Waslnrwtor.  DC  20037 

I  f  KeatM.  1211  Connectcut  Aw .  NW.  #502  Wastaitton.  DC  20036 

Redi  Ma  t  C%.  170  Pennsykvana  Aw   N  W  #350  Washmgton.  K  20006....... 

Tfcete,  444  N  Cvtol  Street.  #711  Waslnngton,  DC  20001 

Vtti  I  Keenan,  1015  15tli  Street,  NW.  #802  Wastwigton.  DC  20005. 

DmO  a.  tone.  919  Pnw  Street  AtaOMlna.  VA  22314 

III 

ID 


mtm  *  taHMB.  he  919  Mtt  Sfetel  Mean*ia.  W  22314.. 

k — 

h. -..- 

ti- 


ll- 


h.. 


leeney.  5775  PtacMree-Oanoody  M,  #SO^D  AtMa.  GA  30312 

E  leeney  1828  L  Street.  NW  Wjstaijton.  DC  20036 

lem  1  W  leitti.  725  IStli  Street  NW  Wastngton.  DC  20005 

IN  Mkn,  5775  PeacJitree-Oatwody  Rd,  #50^0  Atlanta,  GA  20342 
i  Hediman,  1150  17t)i  Street,  NW,  #1000  Wastaietai,  DC  20036 


Diye  (  Wmn,  1330  Connectcit  Aw.  NW  #600  Wastaifton.  DC  20036... 

0* 

to 

Oi 

k -- 


410  first  St.  SE 


K  20003.. 


Emptoyn/Client 


American  international  Group,  Inc 

Maersk.  Inc 

Conoco,  Inc 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co — 

Amoco  Corporation 

Non  Commissioned  ONicers  Assn  o(  Itie  USA.. 

Texaco.  Inc 

Shell  Oil  Co -.... 

BHP4JTAJI  International,  Inc 

Assodated  General  Contractors  o(  America 

National  Conini  to  Preserw  Social  Security 

General  Molon  Corp. 


Receipts 


National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America 
OMns-Coming  ncrilas 


Associated  General  (Smtiactors  of  America .. 

Unisys  Cmp — 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers 

National  Council  ol  farmer  Cooperatncs..... 

Marsli  &  McLennan  Cos.  Inc 

Soutliem  Pacific  Transponatioo  Co 

AmeriTrust  Co,  Nat'l  Assn 


5.000.00 


378.00 

"W'i'xi 


EjqicndttiNes 


90.00 


5.152.00 
3.600.00 


1.020.65 
1.900.00 


1.005.00 
3,562.50 


Automotiw  Dismantlers  &  Recyders  Assn,  Inc.. 

Bank  Street  Consultanting  Group 

Bear  Steams  8  Co - 

Qevelaml  Oiffs,  Inc. 


Computet  4  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn.. 

Consumers  loi  Competitwe  Fuels 

Consumers  United  lor  Rail  Eipty  (tU.R-L) 

Heron  International,  Ltd — 

Los  Angeles  County 

MA  Hanna  Company 

Midiipn  Consolidated  Gas  Con^any 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers.. 


National  Assn  of  Stale  Auditors  Comptrollers  8  Treasunn.... 

National  Beer  Wlwlesaleis  Assn 

Pfaer,  Inc 

State  Assn  of  County  Retirement  Systeas 

Tefecomect  Co 

USAA  federal  Savings  Bank 

federation  of  Behavioral  Psydntogical  8  Cognitne  Sciences.. 

EDS  Corporation 

Citibanli.NA 

National  Pubic  Radio. 


1.000.00 


687.00 
1,943.00 


149.41 


7,96205 
180.00 
15774 


115.90 


500.00 


10.00 


28094 

697  50 

77  25 


3.795.50 

"imijo 


430.80 
""37.30 


2.3S0.00 


44.00 
500.00 


Btae  Cross  8  Bkie  Stiield  Assn. 

Internatioral  Btottierliood  of  Teamsters 

Bikmi/Kili/Eiit  Council 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc 

Common  Cause. 

Aetna  Life  8  Casuafty  Insurance  Co 

American  Express  Co 

AOAPSO ;•■■■■: 

Hotel  Emptoyees  8  Restaurant  Emptoyees  Int  I  Unon.. 

International  Speedway  Corp 

Monardi  Capital  Corp - — 

National  Academies  of  Practice ~ 

Rtntar  Industries.  Inc 

Stock  Inlormation  Group 

Stabed  Assn 

Heatth  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  hic — 

Baiter 


laPcrers  htl  Union  of  Nortti  America.  AR^M — 

American  Public  Power  Assn 

National  Cooperatiw  Business  Assn — 

US.  Public  Merest  Reseaicli  Group ~ 

Manufactured  Hwsiilg  Institute 

Seattle  (Vganaing  Commitlee.  1990  Goo*»i  Games — 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citiwis 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Cosmetic  Toiielry  &  Fragrance  Assn.  he _ 

American  Cyanamid  Co - 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers •• — 

Oiemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc ..._ ~ — - 

Anbeuset.Buscti  Companies,  Inc 

Sdiwnn  BicydeCl) •• 

Keete  Conipiy  Jfir. jtelin>WBe  Electric  Corp) - 

leene  Shirley  8  Assorafejnc  (For  Ameiican  freedom  Coaiitionj 

Reene  Shirley  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Apei  Marine) 

Reene  Shirley  t  Assoaates.  Inc  (For  Australian  Barley  Board) 

Keene  Shirley  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  Council  lor  International  Devekipment) 

Reene  Shirley  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForCSR,  Ltd) ■'• 

Keene  Shirley  8  Associates,  Inc  (For limited,  Inc) ...•■■■■ 

Reene  Slwley  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  McDonnHI  Douglas  Astronautio  Co) 

Keene  SMey  8  Associates.  Inc  (Foi  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp) 

Reene Sliirtey  8  Associates,  Inc  (forNalKwial  farmers'  Federation  ol  AusUalia).. 

National  lai  Limitation  Committee 

Keene  Shirley  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  United  Maritime  Offitas  Assn) 

American  Fieedom  Coalition 

Apex  Manne - 

Australian  Baiiey  Beard 

Council  lor  Intematicnal  Dewfopmenl - 

an,  ltd — - 

Limited.  Inc - 

McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co _ 

Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp 

Nalmai  farmers  Federation  ol  Australia -... ■•... 

Tax  Limitation  Committee - 


3jm.oo 


533.80 
12.000.00 
10.00000 

5.00000 
27.62502 
7.50000 
5.000.00 
2.500.00 
4,000.00 
10,00000 
16.872.08 


7.34 


1.543  34 


11.749.98 
2W.00 
2.500.00 
6.00000 
70000 
7.755.00 
7,600.00 


288.46 
I0O.OO 


787.75 


10,620.08 


137.80 


100.00 


100.00 


180.00 

"tooTm" 

679.69 
679.69 
679.(9 
679.fi9 
679.(9 
(79.69 
(79.69 


UniM  Maritime  Officers  Assn 

Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (for  Cakirie  Control  Council) 

American  Land  Title  Assn 

National  Gram  8  Feed  Assn 

Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (For  Calorie  Control  Council) 

Specialty  Advertising  Assn  kitl 

BiBtness  Roundtable - 

Cushman  8  WaketieM - 

ITT  (imsumer  Financial  Corp 

Marconi  Underwater  Systems  ltd. _. 

J  P  Morgan  8  Co,  Inc 

Society  of  the  New  York  Hospilal 

Tokyo  ElectrK  Co.,  ltd 

US  League  of  Savings  Assns 

American  Niidear  Energy  Council - 


(79.69 

679.69 

679.69 

15,735.00 

15.000.00 

18.000.00 

12.000.00 

3.819.63 

7,496  52 

10.000.00 


27.50 
"ittiK 


18.000.00 
27,000.00 
15.000.00 


2.025.00 


3.200.00 
■"487.'5d 


1.472.50 
4.91100 


67.50 
2.29698 


3.475.52 
1.9(3.02 
3.463.02 
1.963.02 
3,463.02 
4,83802 
7,58802 


3,4(3.02 

1.9(3.02 

679.(9 


9.00 


139.30 
3.595.35 


1,272.(6 
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Organization  or  Indwidual  fifeig 


Stephen  G  lelison.  1720  Ew  Street.  NW.  7tli  Fhn  Washiiwton,  K  20006.. 


Carol  A  KHIy.  1700  Pennsylvania  Aw,  #525  Washington.  DC  20006 

Edward  L  Kelly.  1319  F  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  K  20004 

Ernest  B.  Kelly  III,  950  I'Entant  Plaza,  SW  Washington.  K  20024 

Harok)  V  Kely,  1025  Thomas  leflerson  St.,  NW,  #511  W  Washington,  K  20007.. 

John  E,  Kelly,  3408  Bonnie  Road  Austin,  TX  78703 

John  F  Kelly,  1828  L  Street,  NW  #  906  Washington,  DC  20036 

Marii  L  Kemmer.  1660  L  Street,  N  w  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


CoMta  Kenver,  1401  New  Yorti  Awnue,  NW.  #720  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jacfcsoi  Kemper  Jr ,  1215  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy    #1004  Arliiigton,  VA  22202 

Jonathan  Kenvner,  1250  Connecticut  Aw .  NW,  #620  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Kendall  8  Associates.  Inc,  50  E  St,  SE  Washington,  K  20003. 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stephanie' Keniian,  Irak SiieiBt^  


Joseph  W  Kennebeck,  490  L'enfant  Plaza,  SWT  #3210  Washington,  DC  20024 

ArtKennedy,  Box  200576  Anchorage,  AK  99520 

James  J  Kennedy  Jr ,  400  First  St .  NW,  #804  Washington,  DC  20001 

Michael  E  Kennedy,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  Dtf  20006 

Robert  P  Kennel,  12500  Fair  Lakes  Circle,  #260  Fairfax,  VA  22033 

Do 

Jeremiah  )  Kenney  Jr ,  1100  15th  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Brendan  Kenny,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

J.  H.  Kent.  Kent  8  O'Connor  1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  #302  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do " 

VytautasKerWisrrt  80(44  to  Haitor.iiri)^^^^^  

Michael  L  Kerley,  1922  F  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Timothy  C  Keman,  1627  K  Street,  NW.  #300  Washmgton,  K  20006 

Susan  Akers  Kernus,  1330  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #31)0  Washinston,  DC  20036 -.. 

Suzanne  S  Kerr,  305  7tti  Street,  SE,  #204  Washington.  DC  20003 

Michael  J.  Kerrigan,  1925  K  Street,  NW,  #504  Washinrton,  DC  20006 

Margaret  Kerry,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  NY  10010 

Dale  Rodney  Ketcham,  1980  N  Atlantic  Ave ,  #980  Cocoa  Beach,  a  32931 

Robert  M.  Kelchel,  1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW.  #895  Washington,  DC  20004 

Dorothy  A.  Keville,  422  lllh  Street,  SE  Washmgton.  DC 

Gilbert  W  Keyes,  P.O  Box  3999  (Mail  Stop  8c-68)  Seattle.  WA  98124 -... 

G  Chandler  fays  III.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 

Earline  A.  Keyset,  3022  Cedar  Hill  Road  falls  Churcli,  VA  22042 

Kiawah  Island  Co,  Ltd,  P.O.  Box  12910  Charleston,  SC  29412-0910 

Rchard  f  Kitben,  200  Park  Ave.  #2222  New  York,  NY  10166 

Ingolf  N  Kiland  Jr ,  1660  L  Street,  NW,  #401  Washington,  DC  20036 

Brian  M  Kilbury,  815  16th  St,  NW,  #511  Washington.  DC  20006 , 

Thomas  J  Kiteline,  201  North  Washington  Street  Alexandna,  VA  22314 

Maryann  Kildult,  2000  M  SI,  NW,  #230  Washington,  DC  20036 - „ 

Gregory  Kilgore,  1101  16tli  Street,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 _ 

John  J  Killeen.  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #111)0  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mary  K.  Kiltonn,  UOI  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

Kilpatnck  8  Cody.  2501  M  St..  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 


Enptoyer/dent 


Academy  of  Actuaries , 

Equitable  Financial  Companies 

National  Assn  ol  Privale  Psychiatric  HovKals.... 

Conrnuacations  Satelile  Corp 

LTV  Coiporatioi 

JK  Research  Associates.  Inc  (For:Seabed  k») . 

Merril  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc 

General  Motors  Corp — 

National  Assn  ol  Insurance  Brohets.  he. 

Oiagnostic/Retrieval  Systems,  he __ 

NaSonal  Mulh  Hoeint  Council „.. 

ALC  Comnncations  Corp 

Hopn  8  Hartson  (for  Timei  Group.  Ltd) 

Hopn  8  Hartan  (lor  Vohme  Shoe  Corp) 

Manvile  Corporation 

Rose  Commumcahons 

Toyrta  Motor  Sales,  USA.  he „. 

Woridwide  Informahon  Resources,  he. 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

WAsm^en  ol  America.  Inc 

Alaska  (feource  Analysts,  Inc 

Raihnay  Lalxx  txecutrves'  Assn.. 


300.00 

500-00 

1.50000 

■10,471.56 

2,500.00 


8,750.00 

2,53001 

300.(0 


50000 


1.000.00 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  Anaria.. 

National  Wood  Energy  Assn,  Inc 

URrasystems.  Inc 

Unwi  Cartude  Corp 

An  Line  Pitots  Assn . 


American  Soc  ol  Plastic  8  Reconslructiw  Surgery 

AaariCM  Smly  Association 

hhtiHliaul  ten  ol  Airport  Duty  Free  Stores 

NatlBal  Customs  Brokers  8  Forwankrs  Assn  of  Anna.. 

AMS - — 

Nahenial  Aon  oi  iile  Underwriters 

Fluor  Corporation 

Synthetic  Organc  Chemical  Mamitacturers  Assn,  he 

Women's  Adion  tor  Nuclear  Disarmament,  he  el  al 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Coundl,  Inc _ 

Community  Service  Society _ 


General  ElectrK  Co. 

Mothers  Without  Custody,  he.. 

Boeing  Aerosoace  Co 

NatKxui  Catliemen's  Assn 

Bechtel  Group,  Inc 


54138 

25000 

13,100.00 

11,250.00 


5.00 


3.523  56 


2.530.01 


39500 

30.00 

11.99072 


5.05000 


8.693.99 
8.777  38 
15.00427 


4,28300 
8,000.00 
1.00000 
1J8462 
7000 
95.07 


Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Eun  Sang  Kim.  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  #776  Washington,  DC  20005 

James  L.  Kimble,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  X  20036... 

Thomas  N.  Kin*ess.  1001  Prince  Street  Alexandra.  VA  22314 

Chartes  L  King,  1111  North  19th  St ,  #700  Arlington,  VA  22209 — 

Lewis  0  Kmg,  PO  Box  10045  Austin,  TX  78766 

Lonnie  J  Ring  1552  K  St,  NW,  #828  Washington,  DC  20005 

W  Russell  King.  50  f  St.  NW.  #1050  Washington,  DC  20001 

King  8  Spalding.  1730  Pennsyhiania  Aw,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006.... 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


King  Shapiro  Cohen  Boyd  8  Young.  3100  Breckinridge  Bhrd .  BMg  1200  Dohith,  GA  30136 

Ruby  King-Williams,  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Kathleen  N  Kingscotl.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Daniel  T  Kmgsley,  1655  N  Fort  Myer  Dr ,  #700  Arlington,  VA  22209 - 

Roger  P  Kingsley  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rxkville.  MD  20852 

Janie  A  Kinney,  1615  L  Street,  NW.  #1320  Wasninglon,  DC  20036 

Marcia  Y  Kinter,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  #1000  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Cecilia  Anne  Kirby,  1201  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Alan  G  Kirk  II,  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20068 

John  R  Kirti.  Bingham.  Dana  8  Goukl  100  Federal  St  Boston.  MA  02110 

KirtUand  8  Ellis,  655  15th  Stieet,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do — ■ 

Do _ 

Do 

Kirtipatnck  8  Lockhait.  1800  M  St .  NW.  S  lobby-9th  n  Washington.  K  20036 

KHlin  CanipbiHi  8  keahng.  One  Farraguj  Square  South  Serand  Floor  Washington,  ot  iwk  — 

Robert  A  Kirshnei,  125()  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Carta  Kah,  3413  1/2  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

WHian  J  ji^' c/o  Dow  UJte  DC  20037. 

Dean  Kleckner,  225  Toulw  Avenue  Park  Ridge  IL  60068 -.- 

James  A  Klein,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Klme  8  Knopf,  Inc,  355  N  21sl  Streel.  #303  Camp  HiU,  PA  17011 

Wliam  Klinefelter,  1412  16lh  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 — 

Mekwl  R  Khpper,  1600  I  SI ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

David  M  Wucsik,  1415  Wyckotf  Road  Wall,  N)  07719 

Glenn  Knapp,  773  Dartmouth  Ave  San  Carlos,  CA  94070 

John  A.  KnebH,  1920  N  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington.  K  20036 -. 

Gary  0  Knight,  1111  19th  Stieet,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


1WM8  0-89-38  (Pt  7) 


Business  Roundtable 

General  Motors  Corp 

Trampmlilioti  -  Cornmumcations  Union.. 

Rilind  ORiovs  Assn 

Tetacahr  NelMrii  of  America 

Sdentifc  Apparatus  Makers  Assn 

Textron,  Inc.. 


Minnesota  Mimnc  8  Manufacturing  Co ... 

Chemical  fuels  (Sxp 

Chicago  Reseaich  8  Tiading  Group.  Ltd.. 

flying  Tigers 

fumituie  Rental  Assn  of  America 

Georgia  forest  Landowners  Council 

Gray  (^naMheations  Systems,  he 

JetatbMKk  Mutual 

Kootzfloowoo,  Inc 

Marathon  US  Realties,  Inc 

Mitsutxshi  Electronic  Amenca.  Inc 

Prudential  Insuiance  Co  of  America 

US  Spimt  Telecommunications  Co 

University  of  Georgia 

Korean  Foreign  Trade  Assn 

Assn 


OoHliaclot  liability  8  Indemmhcatnn  Alianee.. 

NahaHl  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions 

National  Guanl  tan  of  Texas 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn. 

fieeport  McMoian  DC,  Inc 

Aetna  Realty  Investors.  Inc 

Cambeient  financial  Group - 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co  West,  he 

George  W  felkei  III,  et  al 

GenvK  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn — 

hWhgent  Systems 

Uncoi  Property  Co,  et  at 

National  Assn  ot  Bond  Lawyers 

TrammeH  Crow  Co 

A  L  Williams  Corp _ 

National  Educaton  Assn 

IBM  Corp 


(996 
1.00000 


3,000.00 
1,25000 
1,05800 
5,66000 
1.100.00 
60000 
1,50000 

M9.'50 


520JI 


3,15415 
3,208.(4 
5,469.64 


1(700 

38220 

5591 


223.00 


S9,731JK 


3.70000 
987.00 


2.013.00 


3.034.50 
USOOO 


1,125.00 
1.25000 
7.000.00 

5o6m 

22.007  50 

47.03550 

3.55000 

1.56000 

32.00 

10,000.00 


4,662  29 
1.25000 


82(0 
24821 
15000 

"i«:5b 

2601 


1700 
5.58 


15.50 


27020 
970.00 


37  50 


National  Venture  Capital  Association 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Assn .. 

Merck  8  Co.  Inc 

American  Waterways  Operators,  he 

AMOtan  Hotel  8  Motel  Assn 

IMoaae  Biclric  Power  Co 

Fnt  Nahmal  Bank  of  Boston.. 


Coonittee  lor  Future  Investment  m  America's  Past _. 

Service  Master - 

T I  ME  -DC.  Inc 

Valhi,  Ix -.. 

County  ot  Suffolk,  New  York - 

MidlantK  Corp 

Council  ot  European  8  Japanese  National  Shfowners'  Assn.. 

National  Forest  Products  Assn - 

flonda  Solai  Energy  CeMet 

Sera  Qub  (Toiy*e  Chapter) 

Uawrsily  ol  Oregon 

Npma  $M  Corp.  Ltd 

American  Fani  Bureau  Federahon 

Chamba  of  Coanenc  ol  the  US. 

I^Mial  PoUie  Ulilies  Corp 

National  WHdBe  Federahon 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amenca.  he 

New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co 


American  Mining  Congress... 
Edison  Electric  Institute 


8.50000 
14.25000 


57500 
2.000.00 
1.654.85 


23.00000 
6.00000 
51.00000 

■  llH.OO 


500.00 
3.00000 

37500 

2.000.00 

..„.^. 

1.750.00 

Tniii 

70(J5 


16539 

1.133  33 

87500 

15325 

3911 

1.15172 

5538 


1200 
9487 
9640 
79.20 


69804 
6.21242 


175.00 
20214 


5(7.79 


141.(( 


111.50 


innc# 
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10056 


Knigl;.  1 
Knob  ck. 

KM 


Koidi. 


my. 

Komi  us. 
iKpne  <t. 
asOlnt 

ton  !gi». 


Mvijii  S.  Ka  s. 

'"     Kw  *, 


PetoE 
KcMiil 
UbertB 
GeorpW 
mkam  e    - 

Michael  S 
DoneJ.  Kdle 
iNnolhy  S 
NkMas 

NcMs 
KcmllL 

IN 
IP 

IS 
GeraMI 
Kenneth  S 
MykS  Knv 

JOSBQh  H   K 

Do... 
Stepteft  it 
Rsynufld  R.  ._ 
Earl  I)  Kreic 
LawrenxE. 
Hugh  A. 
Krago  ' 
RnMhS 
KalhR     ., 
l>aulR  Kna 
JamsS     _ 
M  J  hriiw 
ntf  Kugler. 
Sail  E  Ktitn 
Ttonas  R 
Fftdvick  L 
(iniBt 

Do 
VakneW 
Estef  Km. 
KulatRDdi 

Do 

Do 
KiqtolM 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Do... 
Mb  Kyras, 

Do , 

MnR  Kyti 
JamesU  ~ 


2805  Meadow  \fisla  Dnve  CharWieSKie,  VA  2290* 

1001  Conneclicut  Aw   NW  Washnclon.  K  20036 

1701  N  ft  Myei  Dnve  Aflnwlon.  VA  22209 

KfckoatK.  One  Hdewtale  Roafl  Perbsie.  PA  18944 ., 

».  1025  Coonectoit  Ave.  NW,  #1014  Waslwigtai,  DC  20036 — 
8111  GaMwee  Road  Fans  Oiurdi.  VA  22047.. 


Ko  h . 

K  skores.  1455  ftm&m»  Avenue.  NW.  #1000  Washincton.  K  20004.. 

600  New  Hanvshire  Ave..  NW  Washmeton.  DC  20037 

1133  19«i  Stieel.  WK  WasAmglon.  DC  20036 

815  I6lti  SI.  IW.  #706  Washington  DC  20006 

1608  K  St,  m  Washnwltn.  K  20006 

et  ni,  901  31sl  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20007 


Kiradi. 


I  aus.  1001  PennnlvaMa  Ave..  NW  Waslwnton.  X  20004.... 
I  rause.  3771  PMn  Onto  Kneatolis.  MN  55402 .. 


.  Km  I 
r  Compi  ly. 
'  Altian. 
Knx  p. 


Kr  imnsti. 


Kikn. 

.1  Ml 


Kl>lo. 

3«- 


i  C  mm.  in  M  Smet  SE  Htlmfiim.  X  20003.. 


m  YoakiMi  Parinny.  #4-303  AleaMkia,  VA  22304.. 


Lah. 
la  key. 


lad  It:. 


laa  B. 
\* 
Uig, 
Ian  lert 
m  bett. 
Laibnt. 


lane  ster. 


Eds  I. 


Laborers'  In 

Josefiii  L 

Mary  lou 

MarcE 

JoInD 

Qmstine 

Robert  A 

DavdF 

DavidP 

David  R 

lames  E  _ 

SlqtaiK 

HaittaD 

RiyH  _ 

LOnries 

TkomsM 

landBCobe 

Do 

Do 
Moonlandilu, 
OavitW 
Bruce  Alan 

Do 

lit 

Ol 

SoinH 

VNbam  C. 
tanet 

Do 

Do 
iC 

IW 
J  Sk|*en 
MaryEkii 
ReedE 
LashGnw 

Do 

Do 
Wvnn 

!A 

Locrane 
OoricsE 

Dt 

Do 
UtfdR 
um; 
Eiiabebi 
JawL 

IL 
UaR 

Do 

Do 
Laialt 

Dd 

Ol. 

0) 

Do 

lb 

Ol 


Robn  W  L  MCf. 


Lai  DR. 
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Organzatrai  or  Individual  Flng 


1101  15tli  Street.  NW.  #400  Washinjton.  DC  20005 

,Ji  1920  N  St.  NW  Washin|ton.  DC  20O36 

555  13tli  Street  NW.  #1010  East  Washington,  DC  20004-1109.. 

1010  Wncoisin  Ave ,  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20007 

)r.  579  OOnotfio  Di .  2nd  floor  Madrai.  W1  53719 

1600  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

1225  Eye  SI .  NW.  #320  Washington,  K  20005 

1101  17lh  SI .  NW.  #600  Wasbngton,  DC  20036 .. 


1620  Eye  Street,  IW.  #1000  WWington.  DC  20006 

.idei,  1015  18th  St ,  NW  WKbiagtai,  DC  20036 :^  •™i-v 

:.  c/o  Dow  lohnes  i  Aliertson  1255  23nl  Street,  NW  Wasbmgton.  DC  20037.. 

1014  Vme  St  Cmannati.  OH  45201 

2101  I  Street.  NW,  #210  Wasbinglon.  DC  20037 

1708  19th  Street,  NW  Wasbingbn,  DC  20009 

1155  15lh  St ,  NW,  #600  Washngton,  K  20005-2770.. 

50  F  Street  NW.  #900  Washmgton,  DC  20001 

PC.  Bo«  11346  lacoma.  WA  98411 

555  Ne»  lersey  Ave.,  NW  Washintton,  DC  20001 

1735  Ne»  Yorti  Avenue,  NW  WasBington.  DC  20006 _ - 

nil  19th  Street,  NW  Wastiinglon,  DC  20036 

t.  8002  Sleepy  Vie*  lane  Scnnglie*!.  VA  22153 .^. 

■.  PC.  1055  Thomas  Jeflerson  9 ,  NW.  #418  Wasbinglon,  DC  20007 


1601  Dulie  Street  Afexandna.  VA  22314 

.  North  Cantol  St,  NW,  #300  Wasbington.  DC  20001 

Cavtd.  1101  ConnectKut  Avon..  NW.  #1000  Washington.  K  20036.. 


201  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE,  #5  leiington,  MA  02173 

;  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  K  20016 

Mc,  1101  15lh  Street.  NW,  #1010  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

.nnl  Mantime  Coniinittee.  liK,  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001.. 

Ibiion  of  Notti  Amenca,  AFl.aO,  905  ISth  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

I,  1625  K  Street,  NW,  #750  Washington.  OC  20006 

1776  K  Street,  NW,  #300  Washngton,  DC  20006 

1000  VennonI  Ave ,  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20005.. 


1331  Pennsytvaraa  Ave ,  NW,  #1300  Washington,  X  20004. — 

2030  M  St,  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

i  Scatt  Plaia  Philadelphia,  PA  19113 

Ill,  1401  New  Voiti  Ave ,  NW,  #720  Washington,  X  20005..... 

1800  K  St  NW,  #1100  Washington.  X  2M06 

1030  15th  SI ,  NW,  #964  Wasbngton.  X  20005., 


!,  4000  Tunim  Road,  NW,  #324  WaSiinclcn.  X  20006 

ntoigbt.  One  Busch  Place  St  Louis.  MO  63118 

L  mini.  PC,  en  3005  Columbus,  IN  47202 

,  1331  Pennsytama  Ave   NW,  #565  Wasbinglon.  X  20004 


1333  New  Han^shire  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

POBw  7929  One  franWin  Plaza  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 

Ra*  1 2elenko,  1019  19th  SI    NW,  #500  Wasbngton,  K  20036.... 


'X 


I,  PC,  8«  18198  Wasbwton,  X  20036 - 

JsKfe.  1710  Rhode  Islml  Avenue.  NW,  #300  Washington,  K  20036,, 
Miy,  2601  Wrgmia,  AVE    NW  Washington,  X  20037 


U  !.  412  rnt  Street.  SE  Wasbii^ton.  K  20003.. 


100  NE  AdWE  Street  Peona,  II  61629-1460.... 
PC.  2300  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036. 


JM.  nil  1401  Stat.  NW.  #501  wasbinglon.  K  2000S.. 

■er.  1000  Connectioit  Ave .  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

ntui,  9225  Kaly  freeway,  #310  Houston,  TX  77024 

n.  1420  Kmg  Street  Ataandna,  VA  22314 

8001  Braddock  Road.  #600  Spnngfield.  VA  22160 _ 

555  13th  St .  NW  Washington,  X  20004 


Le  I.  ii25  151b  Street.  NW  Wadngtn.  K  20005.. 


U  H. 


Lattaun.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW  Wasbinglon.  K  20036.. 

1615  H  St .  NW  Washington,  X  20O62 

I  Ji .  1120  19»i  St .  NW,  #11-20  Wasbngton.  K  20036 


U  race 


L  non. 


La  «n. 


Ir.,  Bob  Uwrence  t  Assoaales  803  Prince  Street  Aleonkia.  VA  22314.. 

167  Map^  Avenue  Sea  OH.  NY  11579 

1730M  Street  NW  Washington,  X  20036.. 


1025  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW.  #200  Washmgton,  K  20036. 

Uwson  1130  17th  SI ,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

Corp  ration,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #985  Washington.  K  20002 


Ms  in(bM  hnk  t  Driac  1120  CoMdlail  Am.  NW  Wasbngton.  K  20036.. 


Employer/Client 


National  Council  ol  Savings  Institubons..... 

American  Mining  Congress 

Sun  Co.  Inc 

Grocery  Manutacturers  ol  America,  be 

Nofljgfit 

tovesbnent  Company  bfitltile 

Council  on  AMniate  Fuels - _ 

American  Avlines.  hic — • 

Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn 

Amencan  feed  Industry  Assn — 

Independence  Bancorp,  bic 

Enseich  Corporation 

AAA  Potomac 

New  England  Council.  Inc — 

New  York  life  ln;;urance  Company 

MCI  Communicalions  Corp — 

United  Sleehmrkers  of  America 

Amencan  legion.. 


Hut  &  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Gudd  Company) ... 
Hill  I  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  HTB  Corporation).. 

Americao  Council  of  Life  bisurance,  Inc 

Pjfebuiy  Company . 


Manutacturers  Assn  of  tbt  U.S..  Inc.. 

ConJercMX  of  State  Bank  Supennsors 

Canadian  Institute  of  Steel  Constnicbon 


Healthcare  Finanang  Study  Group.. 

Tele-Systeffls  Assn,  Inc 

PennOTi  Co 


Nalion3i  Cnuncil  of  Farmer  CooperativtS. 

Nofthwesi  Independent  forest  Manttacturers .. 

American  fed  ol  Teachers 

Amencan  lislitute  ol  Archrtects 

Edison  Electric  Institute 


Rectipis 


(.000.00 


2.000.00 
6.00 


2.500.00 

Wii 

3,240.00 
IS.106.60 
2.09300 


415.00 
2.00000 
13.023.80 
3.938.00 


1.000.00 
1.500.00 


Marine  Transport  lines,  Inc 

Snfarers  Inlernalional  Unnn 

Sociely  of  American  Fkxists 

AMricM  bail  Pitfc  Affairs  Comm.. 

CWcm  bHOiMnt  Bank 

Fnancal  Scanty  Assurance,  bic.. 


State  of  New  York  MoHgaie  Agency 

Alpha  Environmental.  Inc 

Alpha  21  Corporation. 


Federal  land  Bank  Stockholders  Defense  Fund 

Guardsmark,  Inc 

R  F  Shoup  Corp 

Mutual  Protection  Trust  Cooperatne  of  American  Physicians.. 

UMtanmd  Services  Disabled  Retirees. 

Inc. 


Transil  Umon,  AFL-OO.. 


105.00 
625  00 

"iijm.iio 
iHxM 

6,916.4« 


EipendKures 


14O00 
30.00000 


16J03J0 


30.000.00 


2,010.00 


Corp 

Motorola,  Inc 

Public  Secunties  Assn .. 

EDS  Corporation 

Common  Cause . 
Scolt  Paper  Co.. 


National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers,  bic. 

New  York  Stock  Enchange,  bic - 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

BtchM  Power  Corporahon 

Mana-Buscb  Companies,  kc 

CHnmins  En||K  Co.  tac — 

Teas  (as  Tuwnission  Corp — 

KboNf  lamb  leiby  8  MacRae 

Snitbiaine  Beckman  Corp 

Ancrican  See  ol  Composers  Authors  I  PiMishers., 

NaliiMlCnnolforlapanese  American  Redress 

Mfl  Pta|vs  AsBdabon 

OmNm  to  Sim  tbe  Raid  on  America 

Mbolt  Laberabiries - 

SAL  Co 

Cimnic  Vacuum  Technology  Co 

FAA-Dmgress  Watch 


UOIJO 


500.00 

1.000.00 

12,50000 

96.00 

6,300.00 

1.000.00 


t.oao.00 


637.00 
3,000.00 


1,500.00 

'4,500JiO 

750,00 

4.000.00 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Caterpillar,  Inc - 

Council  lor  Housing  8  Rural  Development 

leased  Housing  Assn 

taxpayers  Union _ 

Sa  ol  AneslhesMbigists 

Retail  Merchants  Assn - 

Equpnent  SuppSers  Assn 

Soc  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Rithl  to  Work  Committee 

FTiysol  Itwapy  Assn _ 

CaKoaiti/Honie  Health  Care  ol  Amoica 

Uwcrsity  ol  tansvhrama 

MaliaR  Bates  Assn  of  Ameria 

NUImI  Rifle  Assn  of  Amenca 

..  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US 

biduslry  Fa  Frequency  Advrsory  Committee... 

■  ^lion  Electrical  Protection  Assn „ 

Burglar  t  Fire  Alarm  Assn,  Inc 

Industries,  Inc 

Amenca's  Conscience. 


League  ol  Women  Voters  of  Oie  Ui. .. 

Shell  Oil  Co.. 


National  Coal  Assn 

Mesa  limited 

Mobon  Picture  Assn  of  America,  be 

R.  T  Vanderbilt  Co.  Hic 

Amencan  College  of  Neuropsychopftarmaaibio 

AVW  Electronic  Systems,  bic 

Oty  of  Inglewood 

Committee  on  Problems  of  Drag  Depenfenls.  bic ., 

Government  of  Antigua 

Greenebaum  8  Rose -~- 

Nordok-USA 


3JOO,00 
175.00 

4.000.00 
900.00 

s.boo.M 

4,000.00 
1,430,00 
1.250.00 


400.00 


U76.9t 
2.100.00 


10.500.00 


4.19S.37 
500.00 

2.565,00 
1,800,00 
1.500.00 


60350 

815,25 

1.124.20 


691.33 


S29.44 


240.00 
(93.(6 


S94.S2 

mS 

2,265.45 


5(1.10 
52,934.57 

45(.65 


549.00 


4,39118 


770.00 


(077S 


3969 
235.80 


209.49 
646.46 
(57  24 
932.65 


40642 


(.SSOOO 


57(23 
4500 
26.50 

615.12 


22(02 
11942 


(J( 


1.665.04 


20.00 
2,62715 


21(.9( 


1.950.00 
8.10 
32.60 
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Organization  or  Indwidual  Hing 


Dd.. 


Saidia  L  lafevit,  1819  L  St.,  NW,  71b  Floor  Washington.  X  20036 

Saly  Ann  LaHue,  1101  15tb  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  X  20005 

Wayne  R  LaPiirre  Jr ,  1600  Rhode  Islaid  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Clifford  C  Irftaite,  1331  Pennsytvaiia  Avenue,  NW,  #70O-S  Washington,  X  20004 _ 

low  H.  LaVor,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

league  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US,  1730  M  St.  NW  Washmgton.  X  20036 

league  to  Save  lake  Tahoe,  2197  lake  Tahoe  Bhid  PO  Boi  10110  South  like  Taboe,  CA  95731.. 

Thomas  B  leary.  Hogan  i  Hartson  555  13th  St,,  NW  Washington.  K  20004-1109 

tichard  J  Lease,  2145  Boise  Dnve  las  Cnices,  NM  88001 — 

Carlton  Lee,  1012  14tti  SI ,  NW,  6th  R  Washington,  X  20013 

L  Coortland  lee,  Ix,  3814  West  Street  Landover,  MD  20785 

Peter  A  Letkin,  1130  Connectat  Avenue,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton,  K  20036 

Marsha  P  Lefkovits,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #525  Washington,  OC  20004 

Lesie  A.  Lebmam,  HI  SW  Columbia,  #800  Portland,  OR  97201 

Matthew  R  lebmun,  777  14tti  St,  NW  Washington,  X  20005 — 

G  Timothy  leigblon,  1101  14th  St.  NW  Washmgton,  X  20005 

leighton  4  Regnery,  1667  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dp.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Employer /Ctant 


Terry  L  leitzel.  Ok  Tbomas  Cede,  NW,  #900  Wasbngton,  K  20005.. 

Do _ 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Joseph  L  llitzingir.  Baik  ol  Cabfoniia  BuiMing  900  4th  Ave  Seattle,  WA  98164 

Robert  A  lembo,  1050  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20007 

Laveme  Still  lemen,  1030  15th  St,  NW,  #700  Washmgton,  X  20005 

Donna  lenholf,  2000  P  SI ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  K  20036 

Betty  lane  Leonard,  PO  Box  19109  Greensboro,  NC  27419. 


Burleigh  C  W  leonari),  1455  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW,  #525  Washington.  X  20004.. 

Earl  T  Leonard  )r ,  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta,  GA  30301 

Ltoyd  Leonard,  1730  M  St,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Lepon  McCarthy  4  Jutkowitz,  2011  Eye  St ,  NW,  #401  Washington,  X  20006 

Charles  Leppert  Jr ,  801  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  X  20006 

Richard  L  Lesher,  1615  H  St.,  NW  Washington,  X  20062 .r 

Willam  Gene  lesher,  517  C  Street,  NE  Washington,  X  20002 

Lesber  and  Associates,  Inc.  517  C  Street.  NE  Washington,  K  20002 

Do 

Daniel  Lesmez,  15th  8  M  Streets,  NW  Washineton,  K  20005 . 


Willian  I  Lessanl  Jr ,  2000  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington,  X  20006 

Joseph  S  Lester  Jr ,  1201  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW.  #370  Washington,  X  20004 

Dale  Lestina,  1201  16th  St,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Leva  Hawes  Mason  i  Martin,  1220  19th  SI ,  NW,  #700  Washington,  X  20036 

Leventhal  Senler  8  Lerman,  2000  K  Street  NW,  #600  Washington,  X  20006-1809 

Betsy  Levm.  One  Dimnt  Orle.  NW.  #370  Washington,  X  20036 

Morris  J  le»m.  1050  17tb  St ,  NW  Wasftmglon,  X  20036 

Do 

Barbara  W  Levine,  1015  15tti  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20005 

Bertram  J  Levine,  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #410  Washington,  X  20006 

Hany  levine  Jr.,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  #700  South  Washington,  X  20004... - 

Lawrence  E  levmson,  1875  Eye  St.,  NW,  #940  Washington,  X  20006 

James  F  levy,  215  Assembly  Street  Columbia,  SC  29201 -. 

Roger  N  Levy,  1660  L  St.  NW,  #1000  Washington,  X  20036 

Jadi  W.  Lewis,  5205  leesburg  Pike,  #1600  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 

MKbael  R.  lewis,  1133  15th  ^t,  NW,  #640  Washington,  X  20005 

Richard  lewis,  1025  Vermont  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Richard  W.  Lewis,  1700  K  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  X  20006 

WiHian  H.  Lewis,  Morgan  Lewis  8  Bockius  1800  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

John  F,  Leyden.  815  ftth  Street,  NW,  #308  Washington.  X  20006 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  leiby  8  M«:Rae.  1333  New  Hanpsbire  Ave,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  K  20036.... 

Do 

Do 

Hams  W  LeFew.  300  Pratt  Street  Luke,  MD  215401099,. 


Lynn  H  LeMaster,  1111  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

William  J  Ihota,  215  N.  Front  Street  Columtws,  OH  43215 

Judith  Lichlman,  2000  P  St ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  X  20036 

Rehard  A  lidinsky  Jr ,  1440  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #430  Washington,  X  20005.. 

William  C  lienescti,  238  10th  St ,  SE  Washington,  X  20003 

Howard  C  Liggett,  PO  Boi  1312  PensacoU,  Fl  32596 

Ross  W  lillard,  920  Mam  Street  Kansas  City,  MO  64105 

leanne  Klyza  Linck,  214  N  Henry  St,  #203  Madison,  Wl  53703 

Stephen  R.  Undauer,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

Karl  W  Undberg,  2322  Easter  Lane  New  Orleans.  W  70152 :.-.. 

Roger  Undberg,  901  31st  St .  NW  Washington,  X  20007 

Do 

Do 

Do - - 

George  LUndow'.'eYs'LibertyAvenue'msburgh^^^  

Donald  Lindsey,  400  First  Street,  NW,  #819  Washington,  X  20001 

Linda  A.  Upsen,  2001  S  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington,  X  20009 

John  M  iBon,  200  West  Adams,  #2015  Chicago,  it  60606 

Barbara  A  little,  1155  15th  SI,  NW,  #611  Washmgton,  X  20005 

Charles  B  little,  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  #603  Washington,  X  20024 „ 

William  F  Little,  815  Connecticul  Ave,  NW  Washmjton,  DC  20006 

Roy  littleliek),  15900  Pinecroft  Lane  Bowie,  MD  20716 , 

E.  GeoftreyUWeiiaieriiobTstti'Seel'NW 

E  F  LivMdais  Jr ,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  X  20036. 


Livestock  Marketing  Association.  7509  Tiffany  Spnnes  Parkway  Kansas  City.  M( 
Lobel  Novms  Umont  S  Flug,  1275  K  St ,  NW,  #770  Washmgton,  X  20005,. 


MO  641901402 


Do... 


Paul  loagno,  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW  Washmgton,  X  20001 

Robert  F  lockhat  Jr ,  490  I'enlant  Plaza  East,  SW  Washmgton.  X  20024.. 
Long  law  Finn.  8550  United  Plaza  Bhrd .  #800  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70809...... 

Do 

Do 

Do - 


Ol.. 
Ol.. 
Di.. 
Dl- 
Ol.. 


Stall  of  Arizona 

Rdnnranoe  Assn  of  America 

Nattonal  Council  of  Savings  bsttbibaB... 

Nafimal  RiHe  Assn  of  Amvica 

General  Electnc  Co.. 


Associitod  General  Contncton  ol  Anwia.. 


Business  RoundtaUe.. 

Human  Rights  Campaign  Fmd .. 


Minerals  Giplontion  CoMion,  tac 

Americai  bisurance  Asso       ..-. 

RJR  Nabisco,  hic — 

Nerco,  Inc _ 

Nabonal  Assn  of  Realtors 

American  Financial  Services  Aan „ ~. 

Amencan  Dairy  Products  Instituto 

ALPO  Petloods,  hic „ , 

Qonn  Company 

Ej^irss  Foods  Co,  Inc 

GrktiI  bistrument  Corporibon . ^ 

GTE  Products  Corp 

Johnson  8  Johnson — 

Lepono  Foods,  tac _.... 

Merridi's,  tac 

Visibng  Nurse  Assn  of  America 

Bogle  8  Gates  (ForJmencai  Sbrimpboil  Assooabm) .. 

Bogle  t  Gates  (For  Crystal  Gk*e,  Ltd) 

Bogk:  8  Gates  (ForMarme  Construction  8  Desitn  Co).. 
Bogle  8  Gates  (ForiNortheni  f  gle  Partners,  LT.) ..... 

Bccle  8  Gates  (ForrNorlheni  Falcon,  Ix) — 

Bogle  8  Gates  (For  Port  ol  Seattle) „. 

Bogle  8  Gales  (ForSahtaun  Seafoods,  tac) -.. 

Siinpson  Invesbnent  Co — 

Associabon  of  Trial  iMyers  ol  Amenca 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  Ameria- 

Women's  legal  Detense  Fund 

Unifi,  Inc - 

RJR  Nabisco,  toe — 

Coca-Cola  CompMy.. 


12100 

'2.iioo.'oo 

2.062.50 
1.700.00 


50.733.(1 


34,(2096 


7J69.25 
40000 
45000 
990.00 
6.765.00 
1.500.00 
2S0J0 


779.M 
2.000.n 


S0,733J1 
2,307.43 


KIJS 

60.00 
200,00 
660.84 
5(9.15 


League  ol  Women  voters  of  Ihi  U5.. 

HebiKtey-Spea,  Inc 

Procter  8  GanUe  Co , 


Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US,., 

Lesher  and  Associates.  Inc _. 

Agricultural  Policy  Working  Group,., 


Nabonal  Assn  of  Home  BoHders  of  Ibe  U,l., 
Nabonal  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security..., 

Control  Data  Corporation 

National  Education  Assn 

Finnigai  Corporabon 

Aeronaubcal  Rabo,  tac 

Associabon  ol  Americai  law  Schools 

ksmtm  of  Amencai  Raikoals ~. 

htf«Hd*l  JOA  PuMishers  Assn 

Americai  hMc  Health  Assn 

Johnson  8  Johnson 

General  Electnc  Co 

Gun  8  Western.  Inc 

Vista.  Inc 

Travelers  Companies,. 


1,(00.00 
1,000.00 
1,75000 


2,500.00 

'    5OO.b0 

46300 

2.000.00 

600.00 

3.604  55 


60000 

1.144.00 

5.87466 

10.050.00 

6336 


(3W 

10000 

22.39 

1,467  03 


(2161 

1.664.64 

22760 


90.00000 


3,400.00 


15,96250 


SJO 


National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn — 

International  Longshoremen's  8  Warehousemen's  Union 

Amencan  Pulpwrol  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  IK 

US  Gypsum  Co — 

Pubbc  Employee  Department,  AR-OO 

General  Conf  ol  the  7th  Day  Adventists  Church  Risk  Mgl  Sm.. 

Marilrans  Operating  Partners,  LP 

Underwnlers  at  Lloyd's  London 

Weshiaco  Corporation 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Cohnta  aid  Soulbeni  Ohio  Electric  Ci 

Wom's  M^k  DetOM  Fund 

SMCWlliMr  America.  Inc., 


Nabonal  Pariis  8  Conservation  Associabon 
Escambia  County  Ta«  Collectoi 


Sbnson  Mag  8  Fizzell  (For  Farmland  Indusbies.  be) 

Sierra  Oi* 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America — _ 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn _ 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Colonial  Williansburg) 

Hill  8  KnowHon,  Inc  (ForDamon  Corp) 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForJUediVision.  Inc) 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (For:flntfc  of  THkey) 

Hill  8  Knowtton,  Inc  (For:UnM  Netaorii  tor  Orgai  Sluri«) . 

Paonks  Natural  Gas  Co 

Browrtnal  ol  Locomobve  Engineers  (OH) 

Consnners  Umon  of  US,,  tac 

Maverick  Tube  Co,  el  il.„ 

Ethyl  Corporahon 

UBA,  Inc - - - 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Amencan  Retrealers'  Assn.. 


Greater  Washington/Maryland  Service  Stabon  Assn.. 

Pharmaceutical  Manutacturers  Assn 

AlUnlK  RichtieM  Co 


Genenc  Pbamiactulical  tadustry  Assn 

Phone  Medium 

Internabonal  Biottierhaod  of  Teamsters.... 

Tenneco,  Inc 

Caribcai  Tubular  Co.  tac,. 


3.42295 


2.500.00 

■634.50 
1.000.00 


911.00 


55250 
l,«5.dd 


3tS.0O 


225.00 


2.750.00 

8000 

■"2.506.60' 
3.10000 
10.100.00 

i;5iB.6S 

'562M' 

1,00000 
4,61173 
500000 

50.00 

51625 

9.10 

1,537.55 

17S.62 

'4,0iJ6.96' 

'\m\i 

inn 


I4I.(S 


Mortgage  Corp  of  America... 

OGNAOap 

Fust  United  Ba* 

Loyola  Umversity 

National  Assn  ol  Nudea  Phamades 

New  Orleais  Cold  Storage  8  Warehouse  Co,. 

Non-Prolit  Hospital  bisuraice  Fonim 

Pennmgton  BiomedKal  Compfen  Foundibon. 


LU., 


3.1S0M 
""WS 


415.77 
216000 

53.6( 

loiooooo 

150000 

2.60000 

100000 

487  00 
50000 

(I2.1S 

50000 

4.000.00 

54.50 

36.i96.'24 
20.500.00 
2239510 

42,69 
1US9 

1.775.66 
"iJBOOO" 

'744.42 

911.43 


10051 


-  Lmti  uBt. 
I  Loo  lis. 


Lo*.  lOSO  Camectnit  Avenue.  NW.  #401  Wslmgton,  DC  20036... 
50  Bcoaikny  New  Yort.  NY  10004 

PC .  1716  Nm  Hmastmt  Ave   NW  WasAmstm.  DC  20009.. 

3713  Gunsloi  itad  MeaKku.  VA  22302 

1050  Connecticiil  Ave.  HW.  #740  WasMngloo.  DC  20036 

.wing,  1101  Vennool  Ave.  NW.  #405  WasJiinjtoo.  DC  20005.... 

1300  L  Street  NW.  #200  Wasdinjton.  DC  20005  4178 

815  letli  Street,  NW,  #308  Wasftington.  DC  20006 

5205  Leesbutg  Pike.  #1600  Falls  Cliurch.  VA  22041 

.  1957  E  St.,  NW  Wistimglon,  DC  20006 

1155  IS*  a.  m».  #504  WaslHnglon.  OC  20005 


E.  In  *, 
I  [JMi  a, 


.Ml. 

.Wk. 

rUs. 


Associltes.  1030  15tli  Street.  NW.  #720  Washmgton.  OC  20005 

l(rB*i  1625  Eve  St    NW  Wasliington.  OC  20006 

J[    U31  Pennsytvama  Ave .  NW.  #1500  N  Waskifl^on.  DC  20005.. 


T  I  lun, 

Lr  *.  7 

P  Lndi. 
ILkiis. 


Ejstmin  KoM  Conpany  1919  Pensylvana  Ave.  NW  WastNngtn.  OC  20006.. 

jn,  600  Hvvtand  Ave..  SM.  #202W  W^iinrlin,  K  20024 

I.  777  um  Seel.  NW  WaawMton.  DC  20005 

I.  1901  N  Fort  l»»ei  Di .  #ft4  Artngton,  VA  22209 _._ 

1747  Pemcytvana  Ave,  NW,  #700  Waslwigton.  OC  20006 

^  1747  Pemsytvama  Ave ,  NW,  #700  Waslunglm,  DC  20006 

I  SdB.  Ix.  701  S  22ii(J.  #107  Omalu,  NB  68102 - 

9005  Congiessonal  Court  Potomac.  MO  20854 


B  H.  »  *. 

nsL  lick, 
a  C.  Ma  wi. 
I  Macnai  an. 


c/o  Do«  Lolines  S  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW.  #500  WaslMgtoa.  DC  20037.. 

I  Midarthy.  1620  I  Street.  NW.  #1000  WasHmjtoo.  DC  20006 

"    tj).  51  Madison  Avenue  Nev.  Yort.  NY  IMIO 

an  Jr .  224  East  Capitol  Street  WasHnrion.  OC  20003 

■t  Retains.  Inc.  P.tt  Bn  7d06  Norttndie.  CA  91327-7006 


Mai  aii  Jr .  224 
tSH  GownaiMt 


iMatai.  F 
sNljii. 
ho  Mil  Nre, 


I  Lap   B>s 
lyrc  N  illon, 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  9,  1988 


Organotwi  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer /dient 


1625  K  Street.  NW.  #750  Wasftmgton.  DC  20006 

1957  i  Street,  NW  Washngton.  DC  20006 

Feaman  1  How.  2020  K  St..  NW.  #800  Waslnngton.  DC  20006.. 


Toytia  tMor  ManutaHuring,  USA 

MMtil  Corporation 

AsHcaN  General  Contractors  of  Aimrica.. 

Association  of  Bituminous  Contractors 

Classroom  PuNisliers  Assn 

First  Co 

Industrial  Diamond  Assn 

Optical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Teitile  liental  Services  Assn  of  Amrica 

HoHmam^  Roclie,  Inc.. 


Federatian  of  American  Controlled  Sliipping. 

American  Dredging  Co.  el  al 

Drnn  MMer  Associates — .,-..... 

Nord*  Souttiern  Corp 

A.H.fW)insCo 


O'Demel  Sliwart:  &  Anderson  (For  Transport  Workers  Union  of  America.  AFIOO) . 

PiMJc  bnployee  Department,  AR^aO 

National  Beer  WMesalers  Assn 

AssoctiM  General  Contractors  of  America 

Cassidjr  t  Associates.  Inc. ~ - - - 

Oty  01  Miami - 

City  oi  Miami  Beacti,, 


Cytemectics  4  Systems,  Inc 

Dade  County,  Ftorida — 

Fowter  Wlnte  Gillen  Boggs  Villareal  i  Banker  (ForNational  Medical  Enterprises,  he). 

Fovrler  White  Gillen  Bous  Villareal  &  Banker  (FoiUmversity  of  Tampa) 

Wasliington  Consulting  uoup 

Natnoal  Assn  of  Personnel  Consultants 

taiisiiiiania  Power  4  LigM  Co 

Nalonl  Assn  of  Mamlacturers - 

Eastman  Chemicals  Division — 

farmers  Educational  4  Co-Operative  Union  of  America 

National  Assn  of  Reallots 

Roadmy  Euress.  kic 

QbhGeigy  Corp -....- 

Cibj-Geio  Coip 


Receipts 


1.750.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 


7901  Westpark  Or  Mclean.  VA  22102 

14  Almaden  Place  GaittierstMrg.  MD  20878 

1825  R  St .  NW,  #1107  WasKington.  DC  20006... 


Mi  fmcy. 


PC  B<n  3556  Waslnogton.  DC  200O7 

200  Maiylan)  Avenue.  Nf  Wastimgton.  K  20002 

1110  Vermont  Ave  NW  Suite  430  Washington.  OC  20005 

.  Box  17407  Dulks  International  Airport  Washington.  DC  20041 

9000  Montgomeiy  Ave  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815 

2200  Concord  Pike  Wiknmgton.  DE  19899 

536  Seventh  St .  SE  Wasltington,  DC  20003 .. 


1825  «  Street.  NW.  #807  Washmgton,  K  20006 

hitel  Corporation.  GI)l-63  3535  Garrett  Dme  SanU  Clara.  CA  95051-8119 

BascM  Players  Assn.  805  Tlurd  Aveme  New  York.  NY  10022 — -... 

1250  I  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20005 ■,- 

t.  10000  F*  ltd ,  #300  Potomac,  MO  20854 -.. 


Natwial  Assn  of  Mirror  Manufacturers 

Peanut  Butter  4  Nut  Processors  Assn 

NMmal  Itotiine  Tool  Bwkfers'  Assn 

BeckW  Group,  hie _ 

Pliillips  Petroleum  Co 

Algoma  Steel  Corp,  Ltd 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U.S., 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Assn  of  Airport  Eiecutives 

Burtank-Glendaie-Pasadena  Airport  Authority.... 

Citation  Homes 

Oty  of  Avalon 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Mark  Air.  Inc 

OMbsAiiwys,  Ltd.. 


Advertising 

Sovltarii  bMbmia  Rapid  Transit  Dslnct.. 

Ventura  Port  District 

American  Meal  Institute _.... 

Veterans  ot  Foreign  Wars  of  the  US. 

Cotton  uiuncil  of  America 

Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc 

Rollins  Jamaica  Ltd 


I  ikct.  400  Fnt  Street,  NW  WastanitDn,  DC  20001 

iett  Jr ,  1800  First  National  BIdg  Detroil  M  48226 

I,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

toy  Jr ,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washiiiilan.  K  20006 

ttakne,  1211  Avenue  of  The  Americas  New  York,  NY  10O36 

Honey,  490  L  enfant  Plaza  East.  SW  Washmgton,  DC  20024 

don,  3900  Wisansin  Avenue,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20016 

I  Plie^  IMMtog  t  Ev»s,  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW.  #200  Wi 


DC  20036.. 


Mahoney  4  Associate!  (ForAmencan  Medical  Assn).. 

National  Broadcasting  Co,  Inc 

Intel  Corporation ~ 


National  Tire  Dealers  4  Retreaders  Assn.. 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation 

Research  Society  on  Alcoholism 

Samaritan  Health  Services.. 


Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Empfoyes.. 

Jaffe  Snider  Raitt  4  Heuer.  PC 

Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-OO 

Eastman  Chemicats  Division 

Hoedisl  Celanese  Corp _ — 

Tenneco,  Inc 

Federal  Nahonal  Mortnge  Assn ~. 

American  histitule  of  R^l  Estate  Appraisers — 

Bowling  Proprietors  Assn  of  America 

Califomia  Bankers  Assn „. 

Centre  Pointe  Associates _ ~. 

Chronar  Corporation 

Connecticut  National  Bank 

faiffiek)  Communities,  Inc 

first  Bank  Systems,  Ix 

Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc ~ 

Government  ot  Cyprus .. 

Krueger.  Inc 

MdroM  Company 

MoMfStoe    „ 

Nalioaal  Ok  Television  Assn.  Inc 

North  Beacti  Property  Omers'  Assn 

Northrop  Corp _ 

NEC  Corporation 

Philip  Morns,  Inc 

Rollins  Environmental  Services 

RLC  Corporation _ 

Security  First  Group,  Inc 

Donakl  T  Sterling  4  Assodales. 

Superior  Training  Services 

Texas  International  Co — — 

US  Telephone  Assn.. 


mm.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  K  20006 

AsMdales.  ltd,  1707  L  Street,  NW,  #725  Wastngton,  K  20036.. 


Grain.  Ud.  1155  15Ni  SI,  NW.  #302 

s.  2tiO  ■  Street.  NW  Vlashmglon,  DC  20036 

icwcz.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007. 


K  20005.. 


American  Retail  Federation 

Corporaoon  Del  Cobre  (USA),  Inc.. 
Nissan  Motor  Company,  Ltd.. 


Nissan  Motor  Manufachiring  Corp,  USA .. 

Cltoh4Co.  Ltd.  etal 

Common  Cause.  . 


500.00 
28.340.00 
12,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,004.00 
4,000.00 
9,727.43 
2JM7.00 


3,750.00 
3,500.00 
6,000.00 
7.000.00 


6,000.00 
S.0OO.0O 
1,404.00 


Expendduits 


16.75 
7.26S.n 


42500 
2,87500 
6,011.00 


20.99S.00 


1.000.00 


9,375.00 

280.00 

5.000.00 

3,000.00 
7,500.00 
15,000.00 
3.000.00 
10.500.00 
1SM0.00 

is.ooaoo 

5.000.00 

15,000.00 

9.000.00 

2,000.00 

4.500.00 

23,000.00 

1,125.00 

550.00 

3.250.00 

8.000.00 

500.00 

12,000.00 


425.00 


14.922.46 


7,593.00 


30.000.00 

99S.00 

112.50 

2,465.00 


180.00 


240.00 


U7S.00 


275.00 


7,335.15 


700.00 

1,375.00 

275.00 


Hill  4  knowlton.  Inc  (For  Bell  Atlantic  Management  Systems).. 

Hill  4  Unowfton.  Inc  (ForRepuWic  ol  Turkey) 

Hill  4  Knowtton,  Inc  (For  Stroh  Brewery  Co).. 


Hill  4  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Title  Insurance  Industry  CoaMkn).. 
m  4  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  United  Air  Lines) 


1.012.50 


4,495.50 
200.00 


2,400.00 


13,650.00 


500.00 


letoo 

4,062.14 


558.50 
62.00 
19.50 
71.53 


3,000.00 
143.21 


6.00 


200.00 


6,493.00 
10.00 


500.00 


178.00 
1,250.00 


20&00 

1,096.46 

10.30 


258.00 


107.22 
8,895.76 


1S.00 


1,397.77 


84.00 


125.00 


2,280.00 


153.90 
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Organization  or  lodmdual  HIing 


Donald  W.  Mann,  210  The  Plaza  Teaneck,  NJ  07666 

Orithia  MansfieW,  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20024 

Manufactured  Housing  institute,  174S  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #511  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Anthony  Manzanares  Ji ,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20004 

John  V  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol  St .  NE  Washington.  DC  20003 

R  A  Mail*,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #525  Washington.  DC  20004 

Match  lot  Lile,  Inc.  ?0  Boi  90300  Wastiington,  OC  20090 

R.  V  Mariani,  815  16th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  4  Industrial  Development,  1133  ISOi  St..  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20005.. 

Richard  Mark.  Ibi6  PSt.  NW.  #320  Washington.  DC  20036 ...~ 

Lawrence  D  Matkley.  PO  Box  196300  Anchorage.  AK  99519 

Marc  L  Marks.  1801  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Matthew  J.  Marks.  1120  20tfi  SI .  NW,  #650  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ronak)  Anthony  Marks,  10  Waterside  Plaza,  #21)  New  York,  NY  10010 - - 

Luther  A.  Markwart,  1156  15th  St .  NW.  #1019  Washington,  OC  20005.. 


Emptoyer/Omt 


Negahve  Population  Growth,  hK.. 
GPU  Service  Corporation 


American  Council  of  Life  kisuraoce.  Mc...-. 
National  Star  Route  Mail  Contractors  Assn .. 

RJRNatKSCO,  Ix 


Transportation  -  Communications  Union,, 


Ernest  Roliert  Markiw,  1126  16th  Street,  NW,  #410  Washmgton,  DC  20O36-1OBI.. 
Howard  Marlowe,  1667  R  SI,  NW,  #660  Washington,  X  20006 


Do.. 


Markwe  4  Company.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #660  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Valsin  A  Marmillnn,  10880  Wilshire  Blvd ,  #2010  Los  Angeles,  CA  90024.. 

Chalmers  H  Marquis,  1818  N  Street,  NW,  #410  Washington,  DC  20036 

Lori  A  Marsden,  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  #802  Waslnntton,  DC  20005 

Thomas  A  Martens,  PO.  Box  10110  SO  Lake  Tahoe.  (A  95731 . 


Cynthia  L  Martin,  2711  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #903  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Danea  Kehoe  Martin,  1922  F  Street,  NW  Vfashington,  DC  20006 

David  F  Martin,  2020  14th  Street,  North  Arlinfton,  VA  22201 

Dennis  G  Martin,  Dow  Lohnes  4  Albertson  1255  23fd  St.,  NW  Washington,  K  20037 

OonaM  N.  Martin,  OonaM  N  Martin  4  Company,  Inc  630  Fifth  Ave.  #565  New  York.  NY  lOlll.. 

Fred  J  Martin  )t .  1800  R  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

J  Ross  Martin,  Ransas  Petroleum  Council  1005  Merchants  Towei  Topeka.  KS  66612 

John  M  Martin  Jr,  1750  R  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Ratherine  t  Martin,  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Larry  R  Martin,  2500  Wilson  Blvd  #30!  Arlington,  VA  22201 

Maureen  A  Martm,  23  Wall  Street  New  York,  NY  10015 -...- 

Roliert  L  Martin,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 :..- 

Stephen  I  Martin,  Hartford  Plaza  Hartford,  Cl  06115 

ludith  Marty,  85  Ridge  St.  North  Sydney,  NSW  2060  Australia,...-. 

Merrill  0  Marxman.  7708  Fullerton  Road  Sptmgliek),  VA  22153 

Maryland  People's  Counsel,  231  £  Ballimote  Street,  9th  Fl,  Baltimore,  MD  21202 

Mike  M  Masaoka.  Suite  520,  The  Fanagut  BIdg  900  17th  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Mark  A  Maslyn,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  „ 

Michael  J  Mason,  1220  L  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Donakl  F  Massey.  901  31st  Sbeet,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


James  D  Massie,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1050  Washington,  DC  20001 _. 

Noel  D  Matchett,  1001  Spring  St,  #123  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 -. 

Mary  Cher>l  Malheis,  1909  R  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Richard  D  Mathias,  1660  L  St,  NW,  #901  Washington,  DC  20036 

Dawson  Mathis,  499  South  Capitol  SI ,  SW,  #407  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mary  Helen  Matliis.  444  North  Capitol  St..  #711  Washmgloa.  DC  20001 

Do ~ 

Do 

Do 

Dawson  Mathis  &  Associates.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  #407  Washington,  K  20003.. 

Do 

Do 

Peter  Mattheis,  1050  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Charles  0  Matthews,  1050  Uth  St ,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  A  Matthews,  700  North  Fairfax  St  Alexandria,  VA  22314 — 

Joseph  M  Mattingly,  1901  North  Moore  Street,  #1100  Arlmjion,  VA  22209 

Daniel  J  Mattoon,  1133  21st  St,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 

Marshall  L  Matz,  888  Uth  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006 

Robert  V  Maudhn,  1511  R  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Michael  Mawby,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  A  Maxwell,  311  First  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20001 

Albert  E  May,  1627  R  Street,  NW,  1200  Washineton,  OC  20006 

Jerry  C  May,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Wallet  R  May,  7004  Patk  Terrace  Drive  Jilexandna,  VA  22307 

Arnold  Mayer,  1775  R  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Mayer  Brown  4  Plait,  2000  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  NW,  #6500  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Professionals'  Coaktnn  lor  Nuclear  Anas  CorM.. 

Chugach  Electric  Assn,  Ix 

Weslinghouse  Electric  Corp 

UOA,  Ix 


Ameiican  Suraitxet  Growers  Assn - 

International  Oier.iical  Woriiers  Union 

Markiwe  4  Company  (FoiGrapliic  CommumcatiORS  International  Unon. 
CLC) 

Marlowe  4  Company  (For  Lazare  Kaplan  International,  tx) 

Graphic  Communications  International  Umon „ 

Lazare  Kaplan  International,  Ix 

Hnl  MMdion  4  Associates  (For  American  Bankets  Assa) 

h»  of  Pubic  Television  Stations 


AR-OO, 


50000 
2,249.31 


1.971.02 

96,10561 

2,750.00 


9J9996 

2361.32 


1,011.00 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council . 
league  to  Save  Law  Talne.. 
Avondale  Services  Corp.. 
National  Assn  ol  life  Un 
American  Standard,  Ix.. 
Dolasco.  Ix 


Bank  of  America 

Amencan  Petroleum  institute .. 
Food  Marketing  Institute.. 


Associalian  ol  American  Railroads.... 

American  HfV»*  Hawfactners  Assn.  he.. 

■«(■  GuiM^  TrasI  Co 

Ckamto  of  Conmice  of  die  US 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co 


Maixman  4  Associates,  ix.. 


Japan  Telescope  Manufacturers  Assn ~ 

Nisei  Lobby 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Ix 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distnlxilors  Assn 

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Ameiican  Petroleum  institute 

Hill  4  Kaowlton,  Ix  (For  Asarco  CorporabOB) 

HHI  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (ForJ«ssociation  for  the  Advancement  ol  H«m«  RifMs).. 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (For<aonal  l»i«gmsljuig) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (fwHastings  Colege  foundaboo) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (For  Hitachi  America.  Ltd) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (Foi:lnteniabcnal  Brotherhood  o)  Teamsters) 

H«  4  Knortlon.  bic  (for:Med«ision,  lac) 

Hi  4  Knowlton.  he  (falkuaHa  Co) 

Hi  4  KnowHon,  he  Fnrfthi  Oil  Rnstraton  4  Mfouat  tUlmti) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (ForPantiandfe  Gstem  Corp) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (For  Republic  ol  Turkey) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (ForStroh  Brewery  Co) 

Hi  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (for  Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp) 

Hi  4  KnowNon,  Ix  (for Title  Insurance  Industry  Coalition) 

Hi  4  Knowllon,  Ix  (forUnited  Airimes.  he) 

Hi  t  KnoaKon.  Ix  (forUnited  Network  for  Organ  Snaring) 

Fmpoit  Mdhran  DC,  Ix 

hlormation  Security,  Ix 

Amencan  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

Pan  American  Workl  Ainvays,  Ix 


4,000.00 
250.00 

6,30000 
2.08000 
6J0000 


EipcudMuies 


3».42 

5.900.00 


4464t 

S8J3417 

2,75000 
14,54900 
4.558.20 
5.059.01 


2U1 


600.00 
200.00 
1.54160 
5.500.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 


92304 
76500 
100.00 
560.64 
2,600.00 


2,500.00 


200.00 


750.00 

50000 

6,249.99 

9,500.00 


24084 

2.12800 

6,540.84 

94994 

15000 


24000 


233.43 
1,062.29 


421.72 

7s.ae 


9SI.S3 


125.4< 
1NJ9 


60000 


Dawson  Mathis  4  Associates  (for*nerican  Oectranic  LitoalenB,  he) 

Dawson  Mathis  4  Associates  (forCrowley  Maritime  Corp) 

Long  Lake  Extgy  Corp •.-■- 

Dawson  Mathis  1  Associates  (For  Massachusetts  Mutual  Lde  hannce  Co).. 

United  Parcel  Service - 

Reefe  Company  (for  Carteret  Savings  4  Loan) 

Reefe  Company  (ForNew  York  Uraversity) 

Keefe  Company  (For  University  of  Mednne  4  DentisliT  ol  Nw  Jersey) 

Keefe  Company  (For  University  of  Miami) 

American  Electronic  Laboratories,  he 

Crowley  Maritime  Corp - 

Massachusetts  Mutual  LUe  Insuranct  Co.. 


Baker  4  HosteUer  (Far:Soap  4  Detergent  Assa) 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn 

Raihvay  Progress  Institute 

Gas  Appkance  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

BellSouth  Corp 

American  School  Food  Service  Assn 

CV  4  R  V  Maudim  (For  Southern  Compny  Services,  he).. 
Cause, 


Compufer  (  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn 

UniM  Shpowneis  o(  America 

AssociaM  General  Contractors  of  America 

Yeltow  Freiflit  Mm,  Ix 

United  Food  4  Comnwaal  Workers  Intematmal  Union.. 

Accountants  Liability  Assurance  Co,  Ltd 

Attorneys  Liability  Assurance  Society  Ltd 

Business  Roundtable ~. 

Comdisco,  Ix 

Continental  Illinois  Natl  Bank  4  Trust  Co 

FMC  Corporation 

Goklman  Sachs  4  Co 

GATX  Corporation 

Hewlett-Packard  Co 

Househokl  Commercial  Financial  Services,  he 

Inland  Steel  Corp ~ 

JMB  Realty  Corp 

Lasalle  Partners,  Ix - — 

Lebendial  4  Co,  Ix.. 


4S0M 


4,05000 


675.00 


300.00 

10.00 

iS3.U 


150.00 

1,50000 
200W 
99.00 


10400 


12I.S7 


3.2S0.00 
I.M1.2S 


9.00000 


lakndorfl  4  Babson  Real  Estate  Counsel.. 

Heirii  lyndi  Capital  Markets 

Philip  Morris  USA -... 

RJR  Nabisoi,  he 

Sara  Lee  Corp 

Sears  Roebuck  4  Co .. 


Sheaison  Lehman  Brothers,  he.. 


11,826.30 
12,00000 
5,250.m 


13,500.00 
19,615JS 


61.75 


VUi 


4,554.09 
1.30307 


953.57 


2.195.00 
321.50 


Gt.7S 
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1006( 


Od.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


JoBrqr  li  K*!.  1505  Pnw  street.  Sorte ^  ,^, 

\  ban.  1001  ('B»Bj)»jnij  Ant.  flW.  #700  Waslwrwtai.  K  20004 

'         ,  700  Midlom  Tower  todwtet,  NY  146042070 

1920  N  St.  NW  Wishmrton.  X  20036. 


wbh.  r 

Jhtv  Nc^ 
■tMHe 


IMstet. 


Do 

Od 

(k 

Do 

Do 

Oi. 

Oo 

D> 

Do 

Di 

Ol. 

Oi 

Dl 

Do 

Db 

Do 

Do 
Vn 
CkaHe 

Do. 

Do. 

Oi. 

Oa. 

Oi. 

Oi. 

Dl. 

Dl 

k. 

Oi 

Oi 

Oi 

Do 
SlqtaiC 
■  \k" 

MnD 

McCvKsh 

Do. 

Katlieniie  S. 

lanes  R 

WnM. 

RgtaW 

FicdBidiD 

McOwei 

Do.. 

Do... 

Di.- 

Di.- 

Di... 

Dl- 

Di 

Do 

Rotiert  S 

iT 


Dm  LiMies  t  Mbntson  lf^5  TMnlv  nwd  SI,  NW  W)slMi(ton.  U  20037 

,„™.  120  MaylMl  *«.,  M£  Wastanton.  DC  20012 ii-^-  •r;:::::-S.-:iiir' 

W  f  Furtoot  MMi  t  SJcneRS.  5S5  l£i»  Jenty  Am..  NW.  #8M  WBln|tm.  DC  20001.. 


Join  A.  Md  M, 

Md  M, 


eCaHrw,  1828  N  Heirfai  Street  Indanwrts,  IN  46202 

M.  1250  Connecticut  »w.  NW  Wastimgtor,  OC  20036 

1101  leth  Street,  MW  WastHogton.  K  20036 

.  1900  Pennsylwna  Ave.  NW  Waslwigton.  OC  20068 ~i;v»,- • 

Matin  i  Biom  PC   650  MBank  To«er  221  West  6lh  Street  Ausln.  IX  71701 


MMIiy. 


Man.  16 
D  McOin. 


1201  fms^am  Ave .  NW.  #300  Wastwgton.  K  20004.. 
ottH.  1100  Comectioit  Am..  NW,  #600  Waslm{lan.  DC  20036 


HufHT  m  'amA. 


MaigantN 


Do 
Sieiien  A. 


one. 

AumyM^ 
John  McDi  tt. 


McOcakl. 


DanelJ 
Manamie 
Maikl 
HcOenwm 

0* 

Oi 

Do 

Do 
Edwviir 
Jadi 

Do... 

Do... 

Oi... 

Oi... 

Di... 

Do.. 

Dl.. 

Do.. 

Do. 
MctoetD 
Patnaa 
M 

Do. 

Do. 

Oi. 

Di. 

Oi 

Oi 

Oi 

Do 
Sandra 
lE 

iD 

lE 
RoiotH 
Terty  M 

Oi. 

Di. 


HcSiiaU 
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Ortanzatin  a  MMdoal  Tint 


VA  22160 

AleUMkia.  VA  22314 . 


2030  M  St..  I 
Assodales.  he.  1101 


K  20036.. 


Am.,  NW.  #906  WasMngton,  DC  20036.. 


McCaler.  1015  ISdi  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

"    ■  I,  1801  R  St.  NW,  Sute  700  Washngton.  00  20006 

727  Nyashngton  Street  Afcundfia,  VA  22314 

1667  K  St.  NW.  #1210  Washington,  DC  20006 


I  £omiaHhey,  1001  Pemsyhiama  Am.,  NW  Wi 
'   520  MadBon  AMnue  New  Vorli,  NY  1002! 


DC2O0O4., 


McConncli,  236  Hanbwg  Hat  5000  Forties  Am  Pittsturgh.  PA  15213;;;;^... 
MeisMh  M  Coy,  AmU  Ooburga  i  Haiey  1629  K  St ,  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20006.. 


iito. 


^„    1030  15lh  Street,  NW  #1020  Washington,  OC  20005 

£taci(n,  9211  Holly  Oali  DriM  Bethesda.  MO  20817 

I.  8100  (U  Street  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027 - 

on  m.  711  G  Street.  St  Washington.  OC  20003 — • 

2000  K  St ,  NW,  8th  Flo«  Washington,  OC  20006 

ItOermtt.  1225  19th  St ,  NW,  #410  Washmeton.  OC  20036. 

*Srmott.  1350  New  YoiH  Avenue.  NW.  #615  Washington,  OC  20005 ■^■■™ii- 

loset*  Powell  McOemotl  t  Remei  PC  1300  19th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Md  ilchceni 


Ml  )efniott.  — - 

#1  i  Emery,  1850  K  St.,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006.. 


kOonaU,  815  ISIh  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 
1001  ftnnsylvana  AMnie.  NW,  #625-$  "  ' 


DC  20004.. 


McDonald,  Maryland  Petroleuffl  Counol  60  West  St  Annapolis,  MD  21401.. 

M.  1301  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 

Co,  1001  PenRsytvana  AMnue.  NW.  #625-S  Wishngtcn.  DC  20004 


MAonough.  920  SW  6th  Am,  1400  PS8  Porta™)  OS  97204 „... 

■   IcSowel.  nil  19th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

IcEltresh.  1255  23rd  Stteet.  NW.  #850  Wjshuwton.  K  20037 

901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20007 

HdFaddBi.  2012  Massachusetts  Am,  NW  Washngton.  K  20036.... 

NcfaddBi.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  K  20006.... 

Vim.  1900  Placer  QoM  Court  Gold  River,  CA  95670 


Mcfl  eny. 


Employer/Client 


Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  t  Co,  Mc 

TeleCommunicalions,  Inc 

Voluntaiy  Hospital  Assn 

National  Righl  to  Work  Committee 

American  (Xitometiic  Assn „, 

Allied-SignaUnc - 

Genesee  t  Wyoming  Industries.  Inc 

Amencan  Minmg  Congress 

Dofasco,  Inc 

CompetitiM  Telecommunications  Assa 

Alcohol  Beverage  legisiatiw  Council 

American  Healm  Care  Assn 

Association  of  Human  Resource  Consultants... 

AOAPSO 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

Celluir  Telecofflirunications  Industry  Aral..... 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange - 

Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund 

International  Franchise  Assn 

Lawyers'  Mutual  Insuiance  Co 

Pacific  Mutual  ble  Insurance  Co 

jMBk  E.  Sewrani  i  Sons.  he... 


Expenditures 


SuOMn  CaMnia  im  Transit  District 
State  Street  Devetanenl  Co  of  Boston .... 

Stock  Information  Group 

Tiansamarica  Corporation 

U.S  Telephone  Assn 

VIAG  Fuels.  Inc. 
Conrnnn  Cause . 


750.00 


2.000.00 

2.000.00 

1.500.00 

400.00 

550.00 

3,000.00 


1.200.00 
2.000.00 
3.000.00 


AfflOfican  Electric  Power  Co,  bic 

Awrican  Nuclear  Energy  Council.... 

Cai*B  Power  &  Light  Co 

Conaninweatth  Edison  Co.. 


Consatdatid  Edison  Co  of  New  Yodi.  Mc.. 

ETA  Systems.  Inc 

GA  Technotogies,  Inc 

Sealaska  Corp 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Stone  i  WelHler  Engineering  Co 

Tri-Dty  Industrial  Development  Coundl 

United  Wunnnating  Co 

Umco,  Inc. — — 

Wesbighouse  Electric  ( 
United  Way  o(  Central  Im 

US  Otympic  Committee _., 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn _, 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

Central  &  South  West  Corp 

United  Services  Automoliile  Assn 

American  Public  Health  Assn 

Sun  Co,  Inc 

UiiM  Fresh  Fruit  8,  Vegetable  Assn... 

"  '    t  Haas  Co. 

Tens  Ail  Corp 

AM^DitalCorp 

IWartalwp. 


2.00000 

100.00 

100.00 

400.00 

16.040.04 

4,500.00 

4.000.00 

4.50000 

4.500.00 

2,000.00 


3.000.00 
6.00000 
4.500.00 
4.000.00 
4,000.00 
2.500.00 
9,000.00 
8.800.00 


4S.42 


Ben  S  Howell/Columha  Pictures  Video  Seiviees — 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Geneve  Corporation 

Gull  4  Western  Industries,  lac „ - 

Healey  Group.  Mc - — - 

Mow  Oil  Corp 

Ross  Capital  Corp 

■    1  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc i--.!    ■;■;  ^:  ■il' 

Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (ForGeneral  ConI  of  the  7th  Day  Advenhsts  Church 


RBkMSMS). 
CanatitMknl 


^ University 

Arkansas  Assn  of  Sccurihes  Dealers 

MIdSouth  International  Trade  Assn 

North  American  Export  Gram  Assn.  Inc.. 


National  Pest  Control  Assn.. 
SANE/FREE2E,  Inc  . 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Financial  Services  Council 

Resources  lor  Group  Management.  Inc  (ForrGreetmg  Card  Assn) 

Civil  Pilots  lor  Regulatory  Reform 

American  Dental  Hygienists  Assn 

California  Assn  ol  Cliildren's  Hospitals 

Jwinile  Diabetes  Foundation,  International 

Oi^ittient  Oplhalmic  Suigeiy  Socle^ 

Society  ol  Oiilpatienl  Suigeons ..- 

Transportation    Communicalions  Union 

Jack  McDonald  Co  (For  American  Express  Corp) - 

Jack  McDonakt  Co  (For  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos) „ 

Jack  McOnanld  Co  (For  Bel;  Enterprises) 

lack  McDonald  Co  (For  Dow  Corning  Corp) 

General  Cinema  Corp ■ — 

Jack  McDonald  Co  (For  Hitachi  America,  Ltd) 

Jack  McDonald  Co  (For  Hitachi  Sales  Corp  ol  America) 

Jack  McDonald  Co  (For  Jacques  Boiel  Enterprises.  Inc) 

Jack  McOmMd  Co  (For  Royal  Zenith  Corp) ..__ 

Jack  McDomU  Co  (For  Sociele  Geneiale  de  Suneillance.  SA.) 

Inshtute 


625.00 
2.56600 

25000 
5.250.00 

500.00 
10.800.00 

"'''ixim 

1,787.50 
10,175.65 
3.97000 
8.943.75 
1.71500 
2.12625 
135.50 

■'iMMi 

10.000.00 


2,500.00 

2.108.00 

875.00 


NaUoMl  CaWemen  s  Assn 

American  Express  Corp - 

Assooahon  of  Bank  Hdding  Cos — _ — 

Bel2  Enterprises — — — 

Dow  Cornng  Corp ~ - 

Hitachi  America.  Ltd - 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  of  America 

Jacques  Boicl  Enterprises.  Inc 

Royal  Zenith  Corp 

Societe  Generate  de  SuiveillaiKe.  SA 

PaalK  Power  i  L^t  Co 

Edison  ElKlric  Inshtbte 

Hauck  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hearing  Industries  Assn) 

Hill  i  Knowtton,  Inc  (For  International  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters) . 

BPW/USA 

Mokir  Vehicle  Manuiacturers  Assn  of  the  US .  Inc 

CMnia  Assn  tor  HaMth  Services  at  Home  (CAHSAH) — 

FoaaMlw  HeaMi  Coip 

MnieaR ~ 


4J75.00 


12500  

1.00000 


770.00 


491.60 
2.40872 


4.250.00 


106.70 


75.49 


705.80 
10587 


14590 

■■■3'57d57 


38199 


600 

436  76 

156  83 

7.84700 

834 

388 

626 

15682 

2995 

107  39 

5  93 

117  05 

1856 


2.321.61 


71.14 


4.37500 


54.00 


10.50 


731.22 
4I14I 


751.24 


22,200.00  4,296.08 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Paul  J  McGeady,  27  Hampton  Place  Nutley.  NJ  07110 

Donna  Lee  McGee,  1001  Connecticut  Ave .  #701  Washington,  DC  20O36 

Gale  W  McGee,  901  31st  St..  NW  Washington.  OC  20007 

Do 

Meredith  McGehee,  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

P.  Anne  McGhee,  1750  K  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robert  M.  McGtotten.  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Phyllis  M,  McGoMm,  1875  Eye  SIreel,  NW,  #800  Wastimgton,  DC  20006 

Jeanne  H,  McGowan,  1130  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1000  Wastiington.  DC  20036 

Chiistopher  C  McCrath,  New  York  Stale  Petroleum  Council  156  William  St.  New  York,  NY  10038.. 

Richard  L  McGra*.  950  LEnlanl  Ptaza,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

Joseph  M  McGuire.  1501  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209 

James  E  Mdnemey  Jr,,  122  C  Stieel,  NW,  #740  Washington,  OC  20001 

Robert  Mclnlyre,  1313  L  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Jan  E  McKenw,  1111  19th  St ,  NW,  #702  Washington,  OC  20036 

Larry  McRenzie,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Robert  T  McKernan,  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036... 


William  Colm  McKeveny,  Chadhourne  Park  Law  Firm  30  Rxketeller  Ptaza  New  York,  HY  10112 

C  A  'Mack'  McKinney.  225  North  Washington  SIreel  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Steven  G  McKinney.  PO  Box  306  Birmingham,  AL  35201 

Thomas  I  McKnew  Jr ,  1667  K  St ,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 

James  0  McLaughlin.  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

Ursula  H  McManus,  1707  H  St,  NW,  #602  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  f  McManus,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

James  0  McMillan,  1899  L  SI.  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DfT 

Sandra  H  McMullan,  122  C  St.,  NW,  #750  Washington,  DC  20001 

McNair  Group,  Inc,  1155  15th  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


McNair  Law  Rrm,  PA. 
Do. 


1155  15th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


Do , - 

Do _..„......,....- : 

Do - ~ - ■ — 

Do - 

Do — —- 

Do •-• 

Oi -- 

Do 

Do 

DoII"!ZZIZ!IIZ;!Z!Z"™!i;iZ!!~ZZZZ!Z!ZII 
Do 

Do . 

Do ..-. ■■ 

Oi;::;:;:::i:;"";"!""i!"":z"""z:ii;::::"""";;;!;!!!"'""!"""zz!"; 
De 

do;;;:;":zzz;zizzzz!zzz:;;;;;;zz;;i;;;zi!z:! 

Di . — ~. 

Oi. 

Dl — ., 

Do „ - 

Kathryn  M'Mamar3,'633  i^iinsyivania  AvCT'ue,''Nw!  #ra 

Laramie  Faith  McNamara,  1000  Wilson  Blvd,  #2700  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Mary  Martha  McNamara,  1150  17lh  SI,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  OC  20036 

Peter  F  McNeish,  1156  15th  Street.  NW,  #1101  Washington.  OC  20005.. 

John  P  McNerney.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 -... 

Michael  J  McShane,  1101  30th  Sheet.  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20007 

Martha  McSteen,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  71h  Floor  Washington,  OC  20006 

George  G  Mead.  1908  Ednor  Road  Cloverly,  MD  20904 , 

Leslie  S,  Mead,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20001.... 


....U ~ 


Joseph  F  Meadow,  7307  Baltimoie  Avenue,  #112  ColIeK  Park,  MD  20740 -..- 

Francis  X  Meaney,  1825  Eye  Sticet.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Joseph  J  Meder,' 1730  M'St','N^^^^ 

Medical-Oental  Dhiersilied  Services,  Inc,  15600  San  Pedro  #107  San  Anlomo,  TX  7«2»473«.. 

Colise  G  Medved,  1800  Diagonal  Rd,  #500  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

William  H  Megonnell,  1111  19th  St,  NW,  9th  FIxi  Washington,  DC  20036 -.. 

Lairy  Mehlhaff,  23  N  Scott  Sheridan,  WY  82801 

Michelle  Meier,  2001  S  Sheet,  NW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20009 „ 

Kenneth  F  Melley,  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Carol  Melton.  1133  21st  St.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  T  Mehnlle.  c/o  Do*  Lohnes  S  Albertson  1255  23rd  Stret,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037.. 

Howard  H  Menaker  1199  North  Fairfax  Sheet,  #801  Alexandria,  VA  22313 

John  R  Mendenhall.  345  Park  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10154 

Edward  L  Menning.  1522  K  St .  NW,  #836  Washington.  OC  20005 

J  Roger  Mentz,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - - 

Jane  Meni2ing«,'''2d3b'MStreei.' iiw  Washingtw.  DC  M^^  

Edward  L  Merrigan,  6000  Connecticut  Am  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20815 

Nancy  to  M«riiri725'KSt'rNWr#8i'4'w^^^^^  

Merrill  Lynch  i  Co,  Inc,  1828  L  St .  NW,  #906  Washington,  DC  20036..^ 


Richard  P  Merski.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #900  Washington.  OC  20004 

Neil  T  MesSKk,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Howard  M.  Messnei,  1015  15th  St ,  NW  #802  Washington,  OC  20005 

Jean  L  Mestres,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20006 

Jeremy  MeU,  260  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10016 

M  Barry  Meyer,  900  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 - 

Larry  D  Meyers,  412  First  SIreel.  S£  #40  Washington.  DC  20003 


Oi.. 
Di.. 

m.. 

S: 

Oi.. 
Di.. 
Dl.. 


Enipioyar/(3ient 


Morality  in  Media,  Inc 

Burlington  bidustnes.  Inc 

HHI I  KnowHon,  Inc  (For  Associahon  lor  the  Advancement  o<  Hunan  Ri|Ms).. 

Hill  i  Rnowfton.  Ik  (For  Repubtc  of  Turtey) 

Common  Cause 

Food  Martieting  Inshtute - 

Amencan  Fed  of  Labor  t  Con(icss  o(  hdustiial  Oit>"l>iiMM 

Tobacco  Institute _ 

American  Insurance  Assn ~ 

Amencan  Petroleum  Insfttule 

Communications  Satellite  Corp „ 

An  Condrtnning  &  Retngerabon  hislitgli ... 


Amencan  League  lor  Exports  i  Secunty  Assistance,  he... 

Qtizens  loi  Tax  Justice 

Eilm  Electric  institute 

Aawican  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Aaancaa  Piper  histitute.  he 

American  Pulpwwx)  Assn 

Non  Commisaoned  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA 

Balch  i  Bingham  (For  Southern  Company  Sennces.  he) .. 

Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific  Corp 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

G  Heileman  Brewing  Co.  Inc 

General  Electric  Co 

Exxon  Corporation 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  t  Unversilies 

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  i  Feld 

Bhie  Cross  I  Blue  ShieM  of  South  Caroina 

CSX  Corpaatnn 

Uinois  Central  Gdf  Raikoad 


243.13 


E«MttRS 


450.00 


9.712.50 
50000 


205.00 


227.45 
LMIM 

aib 


McNair  Law  rim,  PA 

NoiMk  SoutHem  Corp 

Railstar  CanM  TechiHloD,  Inc. 
Railway  Progress  bisbtute 


Alabama  Constnicticn  Contractors,  el  al.. 

Alabama  Power  Co 

Allied-Signal,  Inc 

American  Insurance  Assn . 


Association  of  Independent  Tcknsion  StatioB.  he. 

Auburn  Unwersity — 

AOOSCO  Industnes.  he 

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  ShieH  ol  SmiDi  Cntaa 

Brislol-llhiers  Co - 

Carolina  (Jrocorp 

Citmoco  Services,  Inc ~ 

Gasoline  Alliance  to  PreserM  Competition 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 

GSXCoiporabon 

Intergraph  Corporation 

International  Paper  Co 

MarriollCorp 

Michefn  Tire  Company 

MMiieaMills.. 


3.500.00 
6.63579 
3.82461 
3.583J4 
250.00 

ii.ooo.do 
'■■'i.5doS) 

42500 

502  50 

52500 

1,10000 

4J5O.0O 

'  iniod' 

4,479.75 
9.27825 
16.74999 

40500 
3.38600 

30000 
2.995.00 
2.13100 
2,707.00 
5.09540 


S2(.n 

770 


Carrier  Conference 

IMonil  Council  on  AtaMiSffl.  he.. 

National  Industries — 

New  York  Slate  Bankets  Assn 

Nortolk  Southern  Corp 

Pacific  Theatres 

Pfizer.  Inc ~ 

R  J  Reynohls  lobaos  Co.- ~. 


fimes  Wrnir  Co 

Umon  Pacilic  Corp 

Vukan  Materials  Co 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

Westinthouse  Electnc  Corp _ 

Sears  Roebuck  i  Co 

TRW,  Inc - 

Art  Supply  Labeling  Coalition 

Natinal  Assn  of  Small  Business  hneshnent  Cos 

Asncohd  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca - 

National  Compuler  Systems 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Scenity _. 

North  American  Van  Lines,  Inc 

National  Counal  ol  fanner  Cooperatives 

United  Action  for  Animals,  Inc ■ -;■ 

Mintz  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  i  Popeo  (For:Goldman  Sachs  t  Co) 

Mint;  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Gkivsky  k  Popeo  (FotSecunte  hdelty  Assn).... 

J««ih  J  Medei  Associates 

UAG.  Alumni  Assn 

PeaaOeatnl  Corporation 

Eitsai  BKbie  hsWute - - 

Sierra  Club 

Consumers  Union  of  US.  Ine 

Natnnal  Education  Assn _ 

Warner  Conmumcalions.  Inc 

Skd  Corp,  Ltd. 


Assn  o(  Truck  Stop  Operators,  he ~ 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Veternarians -"•••-• 

Cadwalader  Wickeisham  t  Talt  (For«eittdes4enz  ol  NorHi  Amenca.  he).. 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  i  Tall  (ForPFlC  Group) ..- 

Common  Cause — 

Central  Gulf  Lines,  Inc 

Rolls-Royce  Motors,  Inc 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Delects  Foundation 

American  Iniemational  (jroiip.  he 

General  Electrc  Co... 


American  Consuhmg  Engineers  Council 

Cities  Service  01  &  Gas  Corp 

Amencan  Papei  Institute.  Ix ~ 

Aluminum  Assn 

American  Beekeeping  Federabon 

Concerned  Shrimpers  of  Amenca 

CEPEX  Paafc.  Inc 

hteraational  Assn  of  Refngeiated  Warehouses.. 
Nahonal  Coalition  to  Defeat  H.R.  281/S.  492.... 

Nahonal  Peanut  Growers  Gnwp 

Nudeai  Waste  Task  Foree 

Rice  Belt  Warehouse,  he 

Sam  Kane  Packing 


4.41440 


152.00 
6.94640 
7.927  J6 

■  iiiw 

1.350.00 
3.378.00 


ma 


ma 


475.52 
5600 

40.00 
2S540 


12.00 


28.00 

7559 

364  64 

247.82 

19.31 


latt 
432i3 


4J97.50 
400.50 
50000 

1,994  49 
57300 

8.207.24 
18000 

1.28000 

7,37100 
956.02 


561.00 
150.00 

1,000.00 
218.75 

3.00000 


15J9 
170.13 
22498 

flJ7 


2071 
886 

1858 
1375 
3816 
708.38 
32  65 

2.85 

78.65 

9.54 

1J07.01 

187  Jt 


IISJO 


8.00000 
2.50000 

usoJio 


IJOOOO 
4J0O.00 


2J28.13 
6.500.00 
2.000.00 
3,819.30 
9^.00 


5,00000 

1757 

49.00 

25.00 

7J75.00 

6.250.00 

14JS9J0 


5,000.00 

1.200.00 

900.00 

2S3.S6 

sidb 


46246 


386.25 

4.19471 


38500 
246je 


290.SI 


622.51 

mm 


i.4oaoo 

IJOOM 
1.000.00 
5.000.00 

imoo 

5.000.00 
4J0O00 


1.50388 
83'93 

'" too 


^.(-^m-T.*^  *■»  »-'r»o»rf-^».T  A  ¥     'Wfn/^f~\T%T\ 


urMTcn 


Mnv  9    WRR 


j\       -4  nr\  r\ 


^^rf-ATkT^^ w¥7cc¥r\xT  A  ¥  TiT:i'^r\j>T\     ur^TTCi: 


inM3 


10062 


Oi 

Od 

Dd 

Dnidll.  Wa 
Mn  L  Ha. 

Dt 

jMSd 


MdConlinart 

mpmitv 


■HBtSM  nip, 


It 
Do 
Do.. 
Call  ah 
awtBR 
D*IHi 
DAontMo 
Gml  Nfcr, 
HaiisC.  M 


PO  Bn  150160  LAmooi)  Stotm  MtMa.  GA  30315 - 

6917  Giabf  Shed  BeOiesda.  MD  20J17 

555  13*  St.  NW.  #900  tel  Wisl»|t0(i.  OC  20004 

_.  1101  Ufli  Street  NW,  #200  WBtawtai.  OC  20005 

Oi  (  Cas  Assi,  711  Mms  Oflice  Me,  Tuba,  OK  74103 

1615  H  Streel.  HW  lasleMtai,  K  20062 ._^^: 

tdni  Propm,  He.  2001  S  St  >*,  #310  Wjstimgton.  OC  20009.. 

n  17407  WBhmgloii  Dulles  Aitport  Wistimelon,  K  20041....^..... 

1701  Ptnnsrlwnia  A«.,  itW,  #500  Waslwigtai,  DC  20006.... 


■  et,  1155  Comedioit  Am 


<I00 


■m  T  HI  r, 
KcM  J  a  «. 


PwlJ 
Rctanl  G. 
MeitH 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Di 

Do 

Do 
DmirMier 

Oo 

D( 

Do 

Do 
KhiCassid 


725  JritmoR  Dm  IWnir,  #900  Vtngtor,  VA  22202.. 

322  KKeslww  Own  VioiiB.  VA  22180 ;;^ 

B.  1522  K  Sheet  NW.  #828  Waslmrlai.  K  2000S.... 

637  Dm)  Slieel,  Nf  WjsOngton  DC  20002..... 

1957  E  St.,  NW  Wjslwigton.  K  20006 

8000  Soars  Toiwf  Oicato.  IL  60606 


toociliw'lciiSl'a.''^^^^  DC  20001.. 


Do.. 


Mb  Vout  i  Jioiiniiiii^'  1225  1901  Street.  NW,  #400  WaslMi(loi<.  DC  2003$.. 


Oo 
lY 
CG.Mll 
Am  J 
Robert  G. 
Ridnrd  V. 
Mnfflun  Wi  [e 
Joseph  G-  In 

IMZllM 

Dl.„ 
Oi„. 
Oo..- 
Do... 

Do... 
MIto  Mho  & 

Do 
EdmrdF 
US) 

IQM 

Robert  H. 
JobiiV  I 

Do. 

Do. 
Robcfl  H 

Do 
RobertA 
CManly 
Chnstofiber 
BizAeOiR 


M.  919  IStli  Street.  NW  WasMnlon,  X  20006 

a.  1442  SW  Ttooo  CWe  Pilm  Qty,  Fl  33490 - 

1875  Eye  St,  NW,  #500  Wjsbmgton,  OC  20006 - 

450  Mvk  Aw,  East,  #204  Varna,  VA  22180 

Ikk,  lOOl  PBKisylyaM  Am  ,  N  W  Waslwwton,  DC  20004 

»;  KCoaMoi  to  S*e  Wb,  PO  Boi  28261  Waslnngtoo.  DC  20038 

66  StaJdan  Avenue  West  Oraop,  Nl  07052 ^^.-i^;;:;" 

Mr  Foris  Gtaisky  i  Pom,  PC.  1825  I  Street,  NW,  #1025  WasbngtOR,  OC  20006.. 


Hoebri  Lti 
rt  M.  II  Mter, 


WnC 
ANteiloC 
JamesP 
Abu  J  M 
Carlos  Mooi 
hat,  i  I 
RdianJL 
nomas  L 
WHfamO 
Rchard  M 
Morablya 
MarkE  " 


iMarUil 


Mor»( 

JuWi 
Sue 
Dudey 
E  JofX 
J  " 
Peler  Dw 


■topalbB 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
JmsA 
loretUC 
TtsaMor 
Tom  CM 
W  PKnck 
iC 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
sT 
IhBselN 
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Orpaizaboii  OC  MMbial  Hng 


Honda  PeboleHR  Inlibiie  325  Wn 
201  ItasadaBelts  Am.,  NE.  #C-9  ~ 


#F.2i0  Tababassee,  Fl  32303.. 
DC  20002 


K  20036 

1155  Comectioit  Am,  NW  Wasfiwton,  K  20036.. 

Reno  Road.  NW  Wasbmrton,  K  m» 

IStb  t  M  Sheets,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20005 .. 


..  1101  14tb  Sheet.  NW,  #200  Waslwigton,  DC  20005 

.  490  LEnlwt  Plaza  Eart.  SW,  #2202  Waslwigton.  OC  20024.._ 
CMd.  655  151b  St.  NW.  #900  Washington.  OC  20005-5701.. 


Lvtoa  t  Lb«.  2555  M  St.,  NW,  #500  WaslMmtMi.  OC  20037.. 
■"  MoMe,  Ai; 


Snder  t  Odom,  256  State  St.,  PC  Boi  46  I 


.  36601.. 


WeberP'r'SOO'ii  Waid^  Aw..  #200  PO  Bo>  908  BbmiMd  Mils.  M  483034)908 .. 

II  tctie«.'  iw  f^»«<wl»ania' Awnue.'^  DC  20068 

3000  K  SI,  NW,  ODO  Washnghn.  K  20007. 


,  1701  Pensyhma  AMnie;  NW,  #900  Washington.  K  20006.. 

701  PeMsylma  Awnue,  NW,  #900  Washington.  K  20006 

2200  Mi  Road  Alexandra,  VA  22314 

sr,  1331  Peninlvanu  Ave .  NW.  #865  Washmston.  K  20004 

1707  L  Sheet  NW.  #725  Wastuogtoa.  K  20036 


912Syli«i 


WV  26554.. 


5025  WiscoRSln  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20016... 

1700  N  Moore  Street  #1600  Artngton,  VA  22209 

1957  E  St,  NW  Washmeton.  K  20006 

1709  New  York  Ave .  NW  Wehaigton,  DC  20006 

1000  Wilson  BM,  #2700  Ariington,  VA  22209 

_^J,  923  Riva  Ridge  Dnw  Great  Fals,  VA  22066 

intoya,  815  16tti  Street,  NW.  #707  Wasbngton,  K  20006.. 
1724  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washniton,  K  20036.. 

1667  R  SI .  NW,  #600  Washington.  K  20006 

1801  It  SliKl.  NW.  #900  Wastiington,  DC  20006. 

e,  3003  Bunerfu*)  Road  Oat  Brook,  II  60521 - 

PO  Bra  338  Deaitom.  MM8121.. 


loore.  1320  Braddock  Plaix,  #720  Alexandria.  VA  22314.. 


ban.  Conwera  Cealer  30  Exchange  Terrace  ProvAna,  Rl  02903 

loose.  1020  191b  Sheet,  NW,  #6«)  Washington.  DC  20036 

1.  Inc.  475  Riverside  Or,  #239  New  ¥mV  NY  10115 

1850  M  Sheet.  NW,  #280  Washington.  OC  20036 

PC.  440  Busness  i  Tiade  Centei  200  North  Wasbmgton  Square  laisint  Ml  48933.. 

_.,  1700  N  Moore  Street  Rosstyn.  VA  22209 

Moreland,  918  North  Carohna  Avenue.  S£  Washinglon,  K  20003 

rgan  IN,  4900  Baone  New  Orleans.  lA  70115 

IWO  N  SI .  NW  Wl*»gMi.  K  20036 

iitan.  412  F«t  Street  Sf  Wabngtai,  K  20003 

mai.  777  14BI  Sheet.  NW  WaMigton,  K  20005 

t  Boduus,  1800  M  St ,  NW,  #800  N  Washington,  K  20036 


Pier. 
Mot  louse. 


1726  M  St,  NW,  #901  Wasbmcloo,  K  20036 

1725  K  Street,  NW,  #814  WaAngton.  DC  20006 

1155  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #1130  Washmjlon.  DC  20036.. 

.  1825  A  St.  NW.  #1107  Washington,  OC  20006 

Moms.  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washiiigton,  DC  20005 

■omson,  2001  North  Adams  St  Arlington,  VA  22201 

Foenter,  2000  Peensihiaa  Am  .  NW  Wasbmglon.  K  20006.. 


I.  1020  I9lb  St.  NW,  #600  WKbngton.  OC  20036.. 
Kosher.  950  N  Gkhe  Rd .  #160  Arlington.  VA  22203 


Envtoyer/Qient 


Superconducbng  Super  Collider 

Texas  UM  ^estai^  Foundabon 

Texas  Cotton  Marketing 

American  Petooleum  Inshtule 

Harris  RF  CommunicahORS 

Harris/3-M  Document  Products,  be.. 


Federated  DepI  Stores.  Inc .■.."••■•• 

BaHard  Spahi  Andrews  8  Ingersol  (ForAtbur  Andersen  8  Co).. 
American  Nurses'  Assn 


Chamber  of  Commenx  of  the  U.S... 


Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Ass* 

Black  am)  Decker  Coip 

Pe(BiCo.  Inc 

Piua  Hut.  Inc 

BPW/USA 

Waste  Management  hic 

Texisgull.  Inc 


NaHonal  Assn  ol  Home  BuiMeis  ol  the  U.S. .. 

LTV  Aerospace  t  Defense  Co 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp -... 

American  Vetennary  Medcal  Assn 

Mobil  Oil  Coip.. 


Receipts 


Expendihires 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America.. 
hwesbnent  Counsel  Assn  of  America,  Inc.... 

American  Nurses'  Assn 

Tenneco.  Inc 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Chevy  Chase  Savings  f  Loan  Assn 

Meal  BasK  industries.  Inc 

Lincoln  Savings  i  Loan  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Temixxaiy  Services,  be... 

Perpetual  Ameiican  Bank,  fS.B 

Western  Savings  S  Loan  Assn 

Boemg  Company -. 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn 

Ofin  Corporation 

Port  ot  Tacoma.. 


Stale  ol  Washington,  Oept  o(  Transportation 

National  Assn  of  Life  Underwriters,  et  al 

Camp  Carmoucne  Barsh    (lor  Sears  Roebuck  t  Co).. 

CotarMl  Bancgioup.  Inc 

Oly  of  Saaamento,  et  at 

Sugarland  Telephone  Co 

W  R  Grace  4  Co 

American  Telephone  t  Telegraph  Co 

Philip  Morns,  Inc - 

US  Defense  Committee 

American  Council  o(  Life  Insurance,  tac 


Bayamon  Federal  Savings . 

CaWewsion  Systems  Development  Co •• 

Communicalions  Indusliy  Assn  o(  lapan 

Home  Recordins  RigWs  Coalihon 

Siemens  Capital  Corp - ~ — — ■ 

Smith  Bane*  Hans  Upham  &  Co.  tac — • 

Taner  Bmnshng  System,  Inc — •• 

Delrait  Tooling  Assn 

lieMiai  Council  of  Self-Insured  Group  Admmistrablis 

Mmoc  Eleclnc  Power  Co 

Swkfer  8  Berlin  (for  Ferioaltoys  Assocahon) 

E  I  du  Pool  de  Nemours  8  Co ,- — *■ 

E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  4  Co ' 

American  Movers  Conference 

General  ElettricCo y.  ;,\.     ;ii;;v 

Associates.  LM  (ForCorporacnn  Nacnnal  del  Cobre  (USA)) 

Associates  Ltd  (FnNissan  Motor  Company.  Ltd) 

Awdates,  ltd  (ForNissan  Motor  Manutaclunng  Corp,  USA).,., 

Ainpicb  Technology,  Inc 

lynch  Associates > 

Amalnnated  Transit  Union.  Afl-OO ~ 

American  Meal  Instrtute 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Ak  Transport  Assn  of  America — 

TRW,  Inc - • 


Ljbor  Council  for  Latin  American  Advancement.. 

Nabmal  Cable  Televisioii  Assn.  Inc 

Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific  Corp 


Textile  Manulaclurers  Institute,  Inc 

HHaste  ttaMtement,  Inc .^ 

DMnil  TooiM  Assn  Woifier's  CompsensaUm  Fund.. 

Nahonat  Private  Trucking  Assn 

Greater  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

American  Express  Co 


Shawn  Berger  Mann  4  Moran  (For  Republic  of  Mexco).. 

Megariuest  Group.  Inc.  et  al 

BoMi  Company — 

Asiarahon  of  Bioiechnokm  Cos ..^ 

SaMian  Forest  Products  tesn 

Anericai  Mining  Congress. 

IMimI  AManobie  Dealers  Assn 

Nahonal  Assn  of  Reafhirs 

Bvsiness  RoundtaWe 

Coaihon  to  Slop  the  Raid  on  America 

Consolidaled  Natural  Gas  Co 

Scolcti  Whisky  Assn 

Scolt  Paper  0>.- 


March  of  Dimes  Birth  Detects  Foundation.. 

Security  Pacik  Corp 

Phillips  Pelioleum  Co 

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  America 

Meal  Importers  Council  ol  America,  Inc 

Calilorma  Bankers  Clearing  House  Assn 

City  and  County  ol  San  Francisco 

Consolidated  FreigWways 

Mastercard  International,  Inc,  et  al. . 


RMMberg  Real  Estate  Equity  Fund,  tac „_ 

American  Express  Co 

American  Baler  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 


7.500.00 

841.68' 

12.000.00 
11.250.00 

MO'OO 

"■■Mis'iid 

67,503  54 
2.100.00 


2.300.00 

81200 

1.125.00 


2.500.00 
390.00 
100.00 

4.000.00 


3.900.00 

i.660.d0 
1,200.00 

nm 


1.992.68 
3.000.00 
1,000.00 
3.000.00 
945.00 
3.400.00 
33,600.00 


3,440.75 
6.062.25 

'i.M6'.bb 

800.00 

2,400.00 

1,750.00 

29,500.00 

6,000.00 

'24.006.00 

18.762.00 

25.141.00 

1.000.00 

1.500.00 

465.00 

'i39'.'78 


2,ooaoo 


1,800.00 

750.00 

750.00 

S.000.00 

1.000.00 

"i3','234.'i2' 
1,000.00 


8,750.00 
1,000.00 

'5,006.00 
4.343.38 

"  "337'.'56 


2.496.33 

■"i5.'M6'.'f» 

168.00 

6.400.00 

12.875.04 


6.000.00 
1.131.25 

'\m.ixi 

1.50000 

'UM.OO 
4,10250 


32,636.50 
2,876.25 


3.30000 
1,75000 


1,204.11 

840.00 

1,572.00 


205.23 

24,209.16 

260.00 


275.00 

■196.06 
354.45 
43800 
324.37 


125.00 
92.00 


200.00 


852.82 
4000 


9945 
19532 
77250 
168  78 
60000 


23,256.00 


24.00 
'96:66 


5,121.63 
2159 

iim 


2,49633 

"\'i\m 


9290 


30214 
9.40 


5.00 
23.65 


418.74 
30.70 


1,864.83 
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Organizatnn  or  Individual  Filmg 


Dorothy  J  Moss,  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO5 

Moss  Associates  Inc  2450  Virginia  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

GeraW  J  Mossmghoff,  1100  Iblh  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington.  OC  20005 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc,  1600  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  J  Motley,  600  Maryland  Ave,,  SW.  #700  Washmston,  DC  20024 

L  A  Motley  and  Company,  1800  It  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20OO6 

Motor  and  Equipiiient  Manufacturers  Association,  1325  Pennsyivania  Ave.,  NW  viasiiington,  DC  20004.. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  flie  U.S.  Inc,  300  New  Center  BkJE  Detroit,  Ml  48202 

Thomas  0  Moullon  ir.  1275  Penn  Ave,  NW,  4lh  flooi  Washington,  DC  20004 

Susan  Connolly  Moya,  1615  H  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Steve  Moyei,  1412  16th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 

Gregory  R  Mueller,  919  Pnnce  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 ;:i-™-.;- - 

Muldoon  Murphy  4  faucette,  5101  Wisconsin  Ave,  NW,  #508  Washington,  DC  20016 - 

ooII!"!!;z;!ZZ"!ZZZ!!"Z""Z"Z~..!..! 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Enptaycr/OMt 


American  Medical  Assn 

Association  oi  Bank  Holding  Cos 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn . 


Natnial  Fed  of  Indqiendent  Business 

Adcal 

ABRASSUCOS    Braoiun  kice  Assn 

ANK    Nahonal  Assn  o^Obic  tadusbies... 


James  S.  Mulhern,  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlmgtoo.  VA  22201 -.. — 

John  A  Mullett.  1627  K  St..  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Albert  £  Mullin  Jr,  111  Powdermill  Rd  (679)  Maynaid,  MA  01754 

Tracy  Mullin,  1000  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  F  Mullin,  1615  L  St.,  NW,  #1210  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  I  Mullins  Suite  202W  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  OC  20024..., 

H  Edward  Munnerlyn,  PO  Boi  1017  Greenwood,  SC  29648 

James  Brian  Munroe,  340  Kingsland  Sheet  Nutley,  NJ  07110 

Oaniei  R  Murphy,  310  West  End  Ave ,  #14-A  New  York,  NY  10023 


Elizabeth  A  Murphy,  1901  N  Fort  Myer  Drive,  #204  Arlington,  VA  22209 

George  F  Murphy  Jr,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 

James  f  Murphy,  6200  Oaktree  Blvd  Independence,  OH  44131 

James  P  Murphy  485  Lexington  Ave,  25tli  ftoor  New  York,  NY  10017 

John  P  Murphy,  1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  #1120  Washington,  DC  20036 

Lester  L  Murphy  Jr ,  5709  W.  21st  St,  PO  Box  4267  Topeka,  KS  66604 

Michael  M  Murphy,  1101  17lh  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20036 

Daniel  H  Murray,  1133  21sl  St,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20036 

James  E  Murray,  One  farragut  Square  South  Washington,  DC  20006 

Rosemary  Griffin  Murray,  1660  L  St ,  NW,  #901  Washington,  DC  20036 

Murrayi  Scheer,  2715  M  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do^: 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Padhc  Tefcsis  Ikoup — 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Nabonat  Wildbfe  Fede««on _ 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates,  Inc  (FwAnenan  FreriM  CnMo*) . 

Anchor  Savings  B»*.  FSB 

Carteret  Snings  Sanli.  FA 

Empire  of  Amain.  FSB 

First  NalMiwde  Bank _— ... 

GMale  Federal  Savings  4  loai  Asai 

Northeast  Savings,  FA 

Washington  Mutual  Savings  Banii 

National  Mi*  Producers  F«leralin 

FMC  Corporation 

Digital  Equipnient  Corp 

Nahmllli^  Merchants  Assn 

MdnpaMai  We  Insurance  Cos — -.. 

famas' Edaabonai  4  CoOperabw  Unon  ol  tmta 

GrMnMOd  MMs,  tac „.„..— — ._......«..... 

IhiHnuni  U  Roche,  tac 

American  Express  Co 

Roadway  Express.  Inc 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Cound - 

Cenlenoi  Energy  Corp,  el  al 

New  yob  SM  Ba*as  Assn 

Cbmical  Spedalties  Mamfalorers  Assn.  tac 

Kaisas  Etadrlc  Cooperatives,  Inc,, 


25.00 

900  JIO 

1.00000 

35.76375 

9.57000 

1S.000.00 

3o,soo.n 

29.97000 

"iimv 

12.000.00 

2.500.00 

256.37 

1.S12.50 


36J16.2S 


3S.76375 
200.00 
8K74 
396.11 
42661 
3.094M 

24.19137 


■■■\' 


Ob... 
Ol.., 
Ol.., 
Oo.. 
00.. 

00.. 

Ol.. 
Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Dl. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Robert  J  Muth,  180  Maiden  Ln  New  York,  NY  10038 ~ 

Lawrence  P  Mutter,  6849  Old  Dominion  Dr  Mclean,  VA  22102 ■;^v:x;i:x 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  Tax  Committee.  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  MBwaukee.  Wl  53202 

Fred  J  Mutz  1120  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gary  D  Myers.  1015  18th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 "■■■•■•••••••• 

MWW/Sttalegic  Communications,  70  Grand  Avenue  Gram)  Four  Office  Center  Rwer  Edge.  NJ  07661 . 

Daniel  Nadash  777  14th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Alan  y  Naftalin,  1150  Connecleut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

JohnFranra'Nasb''jr','.''214'Massac'huseti's'Ave.','NE.''#42d'w^^  

Nash  Railsback  4  Plesser,  1133  15th  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

GaryM  Natema'n,''l22riye''''Stree'l',''NW','#825  Was^^^^  '. 

Frances  E  Nathan  455  Filth  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10016 - 

Hardy  L  Nathan  1750  K  SI ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn,  1155  15th  St,  NW  Washington,  K  20005 

National  Air  Carrier  Assn,  1730  M  St,  NW,  #710  Washington,  DC  20036 

National  Alliance  ol  Senim  Citizens,  Inc,  2525  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  2220L... 

Nahonal  Assn  lor  the  Advancement  of  Justice,  5210  Banks  Place,  NE  Washington,  DC  20019 

National  Assn  for  Biomedical  Research,  818  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #303  Washington,  DC  20006... 

National  Assn  lor  Neighborhood  Schools,  Inc,  335  Locust  St  Pittsburgh,  PA  15218 

National  Assn  lor  Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Springfield,  VA  22151 

National  Assn  ol  Aii  TraHic  Specialists,  4780  Corridor  PI ,  Suite  8  Beltsville.  MD  20705 

National  Assn  ol  Aircraft  4  Communications  Suppliers,  Inc,  23871  Madison  Torrance,  CA  90505...... 

National  Assn  ol  Beverage  Importers,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #1205  Washington,  DC  20005... 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters,  1771  N  SIret,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 xi  ■,;v.;i- 

National  Assn  ol  federal  Employees,  4101  NW  122nd  Street,  Suite  D  OKIahoma  City,  OK  73120 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Veterinarians,  1522  K  St ,  NW,  #836  Washington,  DC  20005 


American  ftesident  Companies,  IW.  et  al 

BelSoulb  Corp 

Brown  Wood  Ivey  Mitchell  4  Petty  (For  Nahonal  Assn  ol  Smal  Business  taMStneM 
Cos,  et  al). 

Pan  Americai  World  Aimays.  Inc 

Americai  CyaoMl  Co 

Bea  Sleans  4  Co „ - - 

Clevefand  Ctifts  Iron  Co — 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Home  Lite  Insuiance  Co _ -. 

tadusby  Council  lor  Tangible  Assets 

km  Or  Assn 

UfbtMg  Locahon  4  Protection,  tac 

ITVCnpHition 

NatioMl  Business  Aircraft  Assn • 

Nationat  Council  of  Coal  lessors - 

New  England  Irfe  Insurance  Co 

Pacihc  Mutual  Irle  Insurance  Co ~ 

Perni  Mutual  Lite  Insuiance  Co — 

Provident  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  of  Pbiladelpha 

PHP  Healthcare  Corp 

Shubat  Orfwization.  tac - 

SwaaM  suga  Assn 

WIsconsM  Central  Railroad ~ 

Asarco  Inc 

Autonnhw  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn.. •- 


2.200.00 
15.00000 
4.000.00 

'  ijimi 

2.St0J0 


mn 


2.10000 

1.71600 

49008 

8.600.00 


431.11 

'"isio 


tmn 


UU7 


1.044  00 
340.25 
475.00 

'iiirei? 


American  Bankers  Assn 

Fertiliw  tastitute 

WMn's  lnuor  Filled  Chocolates 

Nahonal  Assn  ot  Realtors 

Koteen  (  Naftalin  (For  Alascom.  Inc) ...... 

Koteen  4  Naftalin  (ForTelepbone  4  Data  Systems,  be).. 

Milliken  4  Company 

Home  Box  Ofhce.  Inc - 

Monsanto  Co 

Beer  Institute — 

New  York  Public  libray 

Food  Marketing  Institute - — 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  4  Universities,  122  C  St ,  NW,  #750  Washmgton,  DC  20IM1 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Insurance  Brokers,  Inc,  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #720  Washington,  DC  20005  

National  Assn  ol  Manulaclurers,  1331  Pennsyh/ania  Ave,  NW,  #1500  Washington,  DC  20004^1703   

National  Assn  ot  Mutual  Insurance  Cos,  3707  Woodview  Trace  PC  Box  68700  Indianapolis,  IN  46268 

National  Assn  ol  Olympic  Businesses,  PO  Box  3337  k)ylh»ild,  CA  92349-3337  ,^„,.„.^...^....^... 

National  Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts,  Inc,  1129  20lh  St ,  NW,  #705  Washington,  DC  20036 

National  Assn  ol  Stevedoies,  2011  I  Street,  NW,  #60!  Washington,  DC  20006 — • 

National  Assn  ol  Temporary  Services,  Inc,  119  South  Saint  Asaph  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Natnnal  Assn  ol  Trade  4  Technical  Schools,  2251  Wisconsin  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 — 

National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators,  Inc,  1199  N  Fairfax  Street,  #801  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Natnnal  Assn  of  Wheat  Growers,  415  2nd  St ,  NE,  #300  Washington,  OC  20002 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn,  5205  Leesdurg  Pike.  #505  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 

Natnnal  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 „u  ;x:i^-v;^i- 

Natnnal  Business  Aircraft  Assn,  1200  18th  St ,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036-2598 

National  Cable  Televisnn  Assn,  Inc,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Natnnal  Catttemens  Assn,  5420  S  Quebec  Street  PO  Box  3496  Englewood,  CO  80155 

National  Oub  Associatnn,  1625  Eve  St.,  NW,  #609  Washington,  DC  20006 ;i,-i-^^ 

National  Coalition  for  fan  Trade,  1718  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #310  Washington  DC  20009  ^j^^^..^....^. 
National  Coalihon  of  Fresh  Potato  Processors,  c/o  Colliei  Shannon  Rill  4  Scott  1055  Thomas  Jelterson  a„  NW 

Natnnal  Comm  ol  Oties  4  States  lor  Airline  Service,  Transportatnn  BMg,  #417  St  Paul  MN55156 

Natnnal  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  7th  Fknr  Washington,  DC  20006.,.^..  ^^ 

Natnnal  Comm  Against  Repressive  Legislatnn,  236  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE,  #406  Washington,  DC  20002 

Natnnal  CoromerSal  Finance  Assn,  225  W,  34lh  St  New  York,  NY  lOOOK..,  ..^^^.. 

National  Community  Achon  Foundatnn.  Inc.  2100  M  Street,  NW,  #604A  Washington,  K  20037 


500,00 
50000 
250.00 
50000 

500.00 
400.00 
2SO.0O 
625.00 
450.00 
500.00 
300.00 
500.00 
500.00 
50000 
50000 
60000 
40000 
400.00 
500.00 
100.00 

"6.666.'66 

4.10000 
4,500.00 

2toao.oo 


5.000.00 
97.50 


4J236I 

ijoooo 


2.60000 


6,205.72 

SM.00 

1,107.14 

"«6.9S.'66 
i'aisoJio 

1.338.79 
2.143.64 


Nabonat  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn... 


lOJtOOO 


97,774.60 

'iso'So 

lOJMOOO 
3X0.00 


1.007.14 

"xijiuii 

821.76 
4,064.20 
}.14«J} 
2jH2JI 


2.731.60 

"37.'43 

47,7(5.00 


7,500.00 


7JOO0O 

124.45600 

3.17000 


43.615J3 


25JI0 


5.297  43 
985,745.00 

4155.50 
12,250jOO 
77,911.71  I 


97,774.60 

130.00 

150.00 

655.20 

2.600il0 


7,500.00 


7,045.00 

34,26800 

3,170.00 


43,61SJ3 
6M00 


1400 


3.00000 

985.745.00 

5,M9J7 

1,424.00 

39,niM 
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I 


1006^ 


Nitnul  CoqirilM  Business  Assn.  1401  New  Yorii  Aye .  NW.  #100  Washington.  K  2t)O0S ... 

Nitnul  C*!  I  Coinal  o(  Ame»«a.  P.O.  Box  12285  Iflemplw.  TK  38182 

Nitod  Com  il  for  Lwiuaps  i  Int'l  Stuies.  20  F  Street.  NW.  4lh  f  Waslungton.  DC  20001 
Nitxnal  Coui^  ol  Apniltunl  Emptaycrs.  499  S  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #411  W^livvl"'  ^  ^ODO^ 


NatodCowil 


MmalCoMi 
Nilaial  Educ  lian 
NUmH  EW  leal 
NUmal  Fan  r  nawni 


[Fed 
nsnon  rood 
Njtnul  Fore  |n 
NatmalGraK  < 
Nitnjl  Gra«  t. 
Kalional  Glial 
Natmallndu  >ial 
NatndlMiea 
Rnnnai  leis  a 
NalnalMik  Proilucin 


Natawl  ftst  Control 
KatianalPrM  «g 


National  Pulil 
National 
NatanalReta 
Natnnal  Righ 
Nadonal  Sea  ity 


NatnialSolt 

National  Soiij 
NatnalSton 


National  StrJ  ves 
Do 
Oi 
Do 

Do 
National  Ti 
Nalnial  r<re 
National 
National 


ek)  unt 


VenI  re 


Cooperative  Assn.  2626  Pennsytvama  A* .  MW  Washington,  DC  20037 

)ea)en  i  Relreaders  Assn.  1250  Ere  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  K  2O0O5.... 
Capital  Association  1655  N  Fort  Meyn  Dr.,  »700  AiliMtan,  VA  22209 


NatmaMme  can 
lanisM 
Kaieft  J.  Neal 
Jeffrey 
Akn  Neece 


Oo 

Neece  Cator 
Do 

Ol 

Do 

MaiyEi2aW 
JorjeA^ 

UvaC 
Stanley 
NeiKMuhood 
FrdmckN. 


Nee  in. 

.  N^.  1 


Neit 

Dd 
Di 
to 
Do 

Nei 

Do 

Di 

Dt 

Ol 

Do 

Do 
Joshua  E 
MariiD 
Paul  Gumar 
MKAaelA 

llarli  Nestlef 

Nctworii.  801 

IJohn 

New  York 

New  York 

CynttaE 

GeorpS 

WKomB 

Nevman  & 

Sfearai 

TcddC 

IBnct 

ThoMis 

PitndiJ 

NssanHoto 

Peter  Noon 


Do. 

Do 
BaAaraD 
A  AtanNi 
lUxft  W 
W*(iF  I 
Rotcttt 
DiMdF 
JgkaJ  I 


GrakMT 
Do 

EdadH 
■an  Jae 
Norf^M. 
NMian  Noll 
P  Kctiael 
Patndi  J 
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Organization  or  baliMdiial  FUmg 


ol  Finer  Cooperatwes.  50  F  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington,  K  20001 

ol  Sawngs  Institutions.  1101  ISOi  St.  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Assn.  1201  16th  St,  NW  Washmtton.  DC  20036 

Hanufacturen  Assn.  2101  L  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington,  K  20037 ^. 

mng  t  Reproductme  Health  Assn.  Inc.  122  C  St .  NW.  #380  Washington.  DC  20001 .. 

^  Independent  Business.  150  W  20th  Ave  S*i  Mateo.  CA  94403 

Processors  Assn.  1401  New  Yorli  Avenue.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 -., 

n  Trade  Couiol,  Inc.  100  East  42nd  St  New  Yorti.  NY  10017 

t  Feed  Assn.  725  15lh  SI.  NW  Suite  #500  Washington,  DC  20005 

I.  1616  H  St..  NW  Washmgton.  K  20006 

Assn  ol  the  US.  One  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

Transportation  League.  1090  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  #410  Washington,  DC  20005 

t  Sportswear  Assn,  386  Park  Avenue  South  New  York.  NY  10016 

Housing  Assn.  2300  M  St ,  NW,  #260  Washington.  OC  20037 

Federaton.  1840  Wilsor  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22201.. 


Housaig  Council,  1250  Connectcul  Ave    NW,  #620  Washington,  OC  20036 

■  ilrol  Assh,  8I0O  Oak  St  Dunn  Loring.  VA  22027 

.  Equpnent  I  Siapies  Assn.  Inc.  1899  fmSOn  While  Drive  Reston.  VA  22091 — 

Alfairs  Corp.  lOSdlhonus  Jefferson  SMM.  W.  #600  Washington.  K  20007 

Comiiwttee.  1250  Conneclioit  Ave .  NW,  #303  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

Merchants  Assn,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

to  Wok  Ccmmrttee,  8001  Braddock  Rd.,  #600  SprmglieU.  VA  22160 

r  Traders  Assn.  Inc.  One  WorM  Trade  Center.  #4511  New  York,  NY  1004« 

of  Professional  Engineers.  1420  King  Street  Aleuwkia,  VA  22314 

nk  Assn,  1101  16th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  2003S 

Wastes  Manasemenl  Assn.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW.  #1000  Washingtm.  K  20036.. 

Assn.  1415  Eiot  Place.  NW  Washington.  X  20007 

Ix,  1919  Pennsytvania  Ave.  NW.  #701  Washington,  DC  20006 


Federation,  1412  16lh  Street,  NW  WasMMM.  K  2003M001.. 

.  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn.  201  Park  WasJSnfMi  Ooutt  Fafe  Chnh.  VA  22046... 

2000  R  Street.  NW,  8*  Fkw  Washngloi.  DC  20006 

I.  2501  M  Street  N«  Washingtoii.  DC  20037 

1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.  #800  Washington,  U  20007 

1050  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 


AssDoaks.  kc  1050  17th  Street,  NW  Washnglm.  K  20036 ,. 


Neese.  HOI  15lh  St.,  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

111  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.  #200  Washington,  K  20001 

ilOl  ConnectKul  Avenue,  NW,  #405  Washington.  DC  20036 „. 

1225  19th  StrMl.  NW,  #210  Washington.  DC  20036 

Hoitwi  Sences  ol  Am-rica.  3805  Alton  Place.  NW  Washington,  K  200U,. 

W,  600  5lh  Sheet  Aurora.  II  60505 

h«,  900  17lh  St,  NW.  #400  Washmgton.  DC  20006 „ 


Emptoyer/Qlenl 


Receipts         Eipenditures 


WBtliighaise  Electric  Coip.. 


Alliance  for  Capital  Access.. 

Joy  Technologies 

Manor  Caie 

KK  Tour,  Inc -.. 

Triangle  hidustries 


27,50000 

39,12415 

20,062  50 

5.000.00 

23,421.00 

622,435.77 

23.41357 

4,19295 

134.79300 

44,35375 

4,45000 

56,604.00 


10.925.00 
39.12415 
21,53215 
6,892.18 
14.34049 


20,87500 
3,32180 
15.00000 


90000 
"5.762.86 


23.41357 

4,19295 

31600 

44,35375 
4.45000 

56,604.00 


20,87500 
7,317  58 
13.81700 
13.74075 
90000 


30000 
3.079.00 

■'7.'775.'65 


12.S0C.0O 


&  Shaw,  900  171k  SI.  NW,  #400  Washingtan,  DC  20006,. 


815  16lh  St..  MW.  #408  Washmglon.  DC  20006 

Nel*n.  1701  Pennsyhrama  Ave,  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20036 

Wson.  Hamalton  i  Hamilton  734  15lh  St .  NW  11th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

N  meroff,  1722  Eye  Street,  NW  7th  Fkw  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Nei|esun.  1100  15th  St ,  NW,  #900  Washmftoi,  DC  20005 _„ 

1616  H  Street.  NW  Washmglon.  OC  20006 - 

Rhode  Island  Ave.  Nt  Washington,  DC  20018 , 

--  1101  17th  St,  NW.  #403  Washington.  DC  20036... 


New  ann. 
Cl  nm  ( 


Site 


ol  IntI  Comm  ol  Passenger  Lines.  74  Trmity  Place  New  York,  NV  10006 

Bankers  Assn.  485  Lemngton  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10017 „.. 

400  North  Washngton  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314 

7915  Jones  Branch  Or  Mclean.  VA  22102 

lAwman  Jr.  PO  Box  23451  Washington.  DC  20024 

[flzmger.  PC.  1615  L  St.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  OC  20036 

me,  1412  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  K  20036-0001 

1600  Seattle  Tower  Sealtk;,  WA  98101 „ _ 

1800  M  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 , 

1101  14th  Street,  NW.  #21)0  Washington.  DC  20005 

1300  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 

Coiporation.  USA.  1919  Penitnlvania  Avenue.  NW,  #707  tWashmcton,  K  20006.. 


c/o  Dow  Lohnes  i  Aliertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037.. 
Hargr;  le  Devans  t  Doyle.  One  Thomas  Orde.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20005 


National  Comm  to  Preseive  Social  Security 

Chemical  Manulactuiers  Assn,  Inc 

Grocery  Manulacturers  of  America.  Inc 

Neece  Cator  &  Associates.  Inc  (ForAssociatan  ol  Small  Business  Devekipment 
Centers), 

Neece  Cator  S  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Venture  Capital  Association) 

Association  ol  Small  Business  Oevetopment  Centers 

Colson  Investments 

National  Small  Business  United — 

National  Venture  Capital  Association — , — ^._ — . 

Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn _ 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions 

US  Hispanic  Chamtiei  of  Commerce r. 

Choate  Filler  i  Nehf.  P  C  (Foi  Association  of  Ptogressiw  Rental  Orgamzahois) 

NonFerrous  Metals  Producers  Committee 


Arab  Republic  of  Egypt — — 

Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jndaii 

Islamic  Republic  ol  Pakistan 

Kingdom  ol  Morocco 

Republic  ol  Kenya 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co 

National  Council  Social  Secunty  Management  Assns. 

Nalnoal  Farm  &  Power  Equipnient  Dealers  Assn 

PHH  Group.  Inc 

Senor  Eaeciihves  Assn 

Soo  Line  Corporation 

TACA  International  Airlines „ 

Food  8  Allied  Service  Trades  Dept ,  Afl-OO 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  .8  Co 

Wwerlaeuser  Company _ 

Sioey  t  Austin  (FoiBorden.  hic) 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Grange 


Southern  Company  Services,  hic,. 


43,750.00 
69,562.50 
62,370.67 
15.000.00 
17J57J1 
27.000.00 
1,750.00 


12.000.00 

9.000.00 

46500 

2790 

1.35000 


1,350.00 
1,350.00 
1.350.00 


1,350.00 
2,000.00 
10J50.00 

MO'OO 


180.00000 
55,000.00 
60,000.00 


5,762.86 


3.079.00 
20,992.60 
7,77565 
7,250M 
10,35000 
8498 


1,79019 
2.74765 

ii'i'6 

2.903.32 
6,710.00 

35,00110 
8,98912 

12,000.00 


1.000.00 

4.000.00 

1.500.00 

..„.^. 

2.500.00 

«7.00' 


11,092.50 


Professional  Insurance  Agents -.. 

BOM  International,  Inc 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

Utility  Nucleai  Waste  Management  Group 

National  Wildlife  Fedeiation 

Franas  i  Nichols  (For  Ueki  America  Corp) . 

American  Bar  Assn 

American  Nurses  Assn 

American  Postal  Workers  Umon,  AFIOO..,. 


DCtra.  905  I  Enfant  Plaza,  SW  Washmgton,  K  20024 

655    15lh  St  NW  #975  Washington.  K  20005 

to,  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

m.  nil  19th  St.  ItW.  9th  Fl  Washmglon.  DC  20036 

n.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washingfon.  DC  20024 

Noiross,  1010  bigs  Highway  So.  #2-C  Cheriy  M.  NJ  08034 
I.  1001  PCMBylvama  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  K  20004 
Gram  Assn.  Inc.  1747  Pennsyhiania  Ave .  NW. 


.    .,  .  ^       .      .  #1175  Washinrt».K  20006., 
Assn.  2000  M  a  .  NW  #550  Washmgton,  DC  20036 


Northeast  Utocs  Servct  Co,  SeUen  St  Berfen.  CT  06037 
Nortken  Tel  com.  he,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  #605  Washmgton,  DC  20024.. 
I  xthup.  2333  Highland  Avenue  Fals  Church.  VA  22046 


I  Jr ,  1660  L  SI .  NW.  #812  Washmgton.  DC  20036.. 


51 


600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  #  700  Washmgton.  K  20024..., 

DOnohB  Dr ,  2nd  Fk»  Madson,  Wl  53719 

Ba  373  Mauro  Marshal  Islands 

ugent.  Sale  1300.  North  Tower  1331  Pennnkiania  tut 
■  1133  19(h  Street.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036   .. 


W  i(cnt. 


,NW 


DC  20004. 


Algoma  Steel  Corp,  Ltd 

American  Fiee  Tiade  Assn,  Nk 

Bausch  t,  Lomb — 

ThnvsoB  MtdKal  Co i.-_ - 

HoMia  Morth  MMfca,  mc 

Unilever  UnM  Stales,  kic 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

American  farm  Bureau  Federation 

National  Check  Cashers  Coalition 

American  Counal  of  Life  Insuiance.  Inc.. 


Gdembe  Associates 

Sanwa  Bank  Ltd 

Grand  Canyon  Trust 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business... 


Bikmi/KHi/Eiit  Council.. 
EOS  Corporation  . 


MO  CommunicatioRS  Corp.. 


4.000.00 

5.000.00 

119.759.45 

2,47999 


118,500.00 
50000 


5.500.00 


4.S02.06 

120.00 

400.00 

5,144.00 

14,527.99 


1,743.75 


200.00 
1,500.00 
100.00 
10,27693 
6.312.51 
6.505.00 
5,325.00 


11,497.52 


4.000.00 


32.00 
2.000.00 


5975 

135000 


1,350.00 
1.350.00 
1,350.00 


1,35000 
47020 
91300 


4,20000 
25,974.98 

6,886.71 

5,99246 
22,54865 

4,53742 


175.00 


21000 


305.33 

"mm 


35,45373 
2,52411 


79,85500 
27000 
37  00 


5000 

427  55 

1.399  52 


35.00 


62  54 
63616 


882.51 

11.65 

1,454.55 


11.497  52 
2,177  78 


130.00 


200.00 
240.00 


39.74 
8,581.27 
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Organizatnn  or  Individual  Fihng 


SHas  0  Nunn.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #1250  Washington,  DC  20005 

Ralph  D  Numtwget.  500  North  Capitol  Street,  NW.  #300  Washmgton,  K  20001 

C  D  Nyberg.  PO  Boi  800  Austin,  MN  55912 -. 

Hubert  K  OBannon.  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 

George  O'Bea  Ir,,  815  16th  Street,  NW,  #701  Washington,  DC  20006 

Dinah  K.  O'Berry,  2000  K  St ,  NW,  8th  Floor  Washmtton,  DC  20006 

Coleman  C  O'Brien,  1709  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #801  Washington.  DC  20006 , 

Maiy  Eileen  OBrien,  1800  M  St ,  NW,  Suite  710  South  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Mdiael  P  OBiien.  1004  Duke  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Raymond  V  O'Brien.  1600  M  SI,,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Rosemary  I  O'Brien,  2550  M  St.  NW.  #640  Washington.  X  20037 

Thomas  H  O'Brien,  PO  Box  69,  The  Cay  Key  Colony  Beach.  FL  33051 •a;;-^;^.;-,- 

David  O'Brien  8  Associates.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW.  #1010  Washington,  DC  20037., 

David  S  O'Bryon  7297  Lee  Highway,  Unit  N  Falls  Chuich.  VA  22042 

Shannon  OChester.  122  C  Street,  NW.  #800  Washington.  OC  20001 

Frank  I  O'Connell,  148  South  Maple  Avenue  Kingston  PA  18101 . 


Envtvct/Ont 


James  J  O'Connell  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #370  Washington,  DC  20O04 

Rchard  T  O'Connell  Richard  T  0  Connell  4  Associates,  Inc  3208  Traveler  Street  Fairfax,  VA  22030  „ 

Do 

Terrence  M  O'Connell  II.  444  N  Capitol  Street,  NW,  #711  Washington,  X  20001 

William  B  O'Connell,  HI  East  Wacker  Dr  Chicago.  IL  60601 

Charles  Albert  O'Connor  Jr..  200  N  Pickett  Street,  #810  Alexandria,  VA  22304 

K  James  O'Connor  Jr.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Patrick  C  O'Connor.  1211  ConnectKut  Ave..  NW,  #302  Washmgton,  OC  20036 

O'Connor  &HaiiMn.'i9i9Peiin^  - 

Do 


ShvbuMers  Council  of  Amenca 

American  Israel  Pubtc  Altaits  Conm 

Geo  A  Horroei  t  Co 

Association  of  American  RaHroads 

UwlHl  Paaaworkers  Intematnnal  Union 

NataH  OtMi  to  Preserve  Social  Securilir... 

Ul  iMIIC  0)  Savmgs  Institutnns 

Dow  OliM(  Corp 

Subcontractors  Assn... 


MaMliaal  Telephone  t  Telegraph  Caqnafeen.. 

ffMrtittta 

HanQ  CB^pomni ».». 

A.  L.  WWiains  I  OMhpany „_»»»»..« 

American  Textile  Machinery  Assn 

Concerned  Women  tor  America 

Pennsytvania  Power  &  Light  Co 

Control  Data  Corpoiation.. 


1.500.00 
12.966.00 


IM.1S 


8,205.00 
8J1300 


Chocolate  Manulacturers  Assn  of  the  USA... 
National  Contectoneis  Assn  ol  the  US.. 


Keele  Coitipany  (For  Westmghouse  Electric  Corp)  — 
U.S  League  of  Savmgs  Institutons -.. 


Do 

Do - - 

Do __.. -. 

Do - 

Do — :.. ~ 

Do 

Oo 

Oo ™.. ~ ~ - - 

DoZZZZZIZZIZIZIZZZIZZ~~ZZ^^Z!.!Z 

Do . •• 

Do „ 

Oo 

Do : -^ — 

Do ~: — 

Do - — 

Do — 

Do:;i!"!;zz!Z!;i!;;iizzzzz™Z™Zzzzz;! 
Do :.... . 

Do 

Do 

ooZiz;z;;;iizzzzzzz;;;i;;"i;!zzz;;z;;! 

Do _. — ■••- 

Do 

Do _ — 

Do -. - 

Do 

Do - -• 

Do 

06;;;!;!!!!;!zz!;zzzi!!"!!z;zizz!;z;izzzz;;- 

Do .—.■ — 

Do ~ - — 

Do — 

Do — ■ 

Do -■■■ 

Do"""i;ii!;izz;z;zzzz""";";zzz;;z;"Z": 

Thomas  A^O'Day'.  1629  KC'W.'#ibio'wS^^^ 

John  F  O'Oonneil.  1111  14th  St ,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  OC  20005 

J  Daniel  O'Flaherty.  1625  K  SI,  NW.  #1090  Washington.  DC  20006 

Daniel  J  O'Grady.  815  16th  SI,  NW,  #310  Washington.  DC  20006 — 

Jane  O'Grady.  815  16th  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Tern  O'Grady  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 - 

Barbara  E  OHara.  PO  Box  23992  Washington.  OC  20026-3992 

O'Melveny  i  Myers.  555  13th  St .  NW  Wa*ington.  DC  20004 

Joseph  O'NihirieOO'M  St.  NWWaslimgion!'DC''20037^"^  

John  Vincent  O'Neill.  13411  Running  Pump  CI  Heindon.  VA  22071 

Joseph  P  O'Neill.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

O'Neill  and  Athy.  PC .  1310  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 — 

Do 

Do 


Da... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Od... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
D*.. 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Chemcal  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc _. 

American  Supply  Association 

American  Warehousemen's  Assooatim.... 

Natnnal  Assn  ol  fleet  Admmistrators 

Steel  Tank  Institute -. 

Transportation  Lawyers  Assn 

Alliance  lor  Capital  Access — 

Amncan  Bus  Assn.. 


Busineses  lor  Int'l  Trade 

Oincal  laboratory  Assn 

Family  life  Assurance  Co 

hBt  oi  Certified  PuUk  Accountants 

American  Maritime  Transport.  Inc 

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Executmts 

American  Soc  of  Cataract  i  Refractive  Surgoy... 

Amencan  Trucfcmt  Assns.  bic 

Artlwt  Anienen  I  Oo - — 

CaMorna  StodenI  loin  France  Corp 

Center  for  Environmental  Education,  Inc 

ChemWaste  Management.  Inc 

China  External  Trade  Development  Council 

City  ol  WnnMnlii  - _ 

Coca^iola  Oo^My - 

Connaught  laboratories,  lac 

Corcoran  Mullins  Jennison 

CNA  Insurance  Co 

Distied  Spoils  Council  oi  the  U.S.,  he 

DiCMl  Bgibam  tanjbirt,  he 

Eastern  MUiipn  Uniwisty 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Embassy  of  Bdma — 

Government  of  Nethertands  Arties 

Health  Care  Finanang  Study  Group 

Hennqnn  County 

Historic  landmarks  lor  Living 

Advertising  Ccuncil. 


90000 
tJMK 

50000 
2,500.00 
7,000.00 

30000 


2tli2 
111.00 


i»3>iM 


40000 
8.69399 

1U77.67 


1.ISS.U 


47U0 


195.97 
1I3.W 


150.00 
10117 
475.00 
10400 


TOOO 
192.91 


3.00S6I 


11.18406 
I5.0OO.OO 
1.250.W 


14.447.00 


6,299.06 
4,500.00 


1,000.00 
1,037.83 


5,400.00 

500.00 

12.500.00 

17.91063 


UIO 
3,00602 

3.424'95 
4.209.S4 


1,91433 
LOOOjOO 


200J3 

9,200.00 


Computer  Consultaob  Assn... 

Company  bistitule ~. 

Journal  Newspapers 

Kawasaki  Kisen  Kaisha,  lid 

Martm  Marietta  Corp 

Meiicari  Cement  Chamber 

Miller  i,  Schioedei  Financial,  Inc., 


Minnesota  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Mitchell  Sweet  i  Assxiates 

Morgan  Grenlell  Group.  Pit 

National  Apartment  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  Portable  X-Ray  Providers 

National  Assn  of  Private  Enterprise  ot  El  Silvadat., 

Nabonal  Chb  Association .... 

Mew  York  Oly  Council 

Padtc  Telesis  Gtoui 

Philadelphia  Slock  Exchange 

Primark  Corporation 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ol  America 

Roberts  i  Shetelman 

J«»pt  I.  Seagram  8  Sons.  Inc. 

SccatiliiS  hdistry  Assn 

SmUhNhe  Beckman  Corp 

Stale  of  Alaska 

State  of  West  Virgiraa 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Wesbnghouse  EWric  Corp 

AKance  ol  Americjn  Insoiers.™ 

American  Dental  Assn. 


Natkxial  Foreign  Trade  Council 

Amalgamated  Ckithing  &  Textile  Workers  Umon 

American  Fed  of  Labor  i  Congress  ol  hdusbial  Organizataons.. 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Amenca — 

American  Sa  ol  Travel  Agents — 

Amax.  Inc 

Dulles  Access  Transit  Corp -;•- i-   -v,- 

Holden  Group.  Inc  (Pubhc  Emptoyer  Benefits  CouKi) 

ITT  Corporation — 

Institute  ol  Electrical  8  Electronics  Engineers. 

Amencan  Retail  Federabon.. 
AlUMyCoonlyr 
Bnktllta»r  ' 
Business  I 

BHCInc 

Oins^aft  Industnes,  he 

OonMdnit  Bank  t  Trust  Ostp 

Cruise  AMrica  Une.  Inc 

Qass  Padung  Insbhite 

Massachusetts  General  Itapilal 
Massachusetts  Hospital  tasn.,. 
Mill  Indusby  Foundabon 


400,00 


4.]7SiS 
2.57L00 


4J0O.00 
6,000.00 


C0O.00 

■i,ooo3o 
9jijjtidb 


7S0.«0 
9,47400 
1,700.00 
4,207.19 
1.743.00 


1.114J7 

10,685.00 
6.505.63 
10J93.00 


Nabonal  Assn  of  iahAbi  Fronhms,  he., 

Mabmal  FooM  League 

Mabonal  Gas  Pipeline  Coaktnn 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 


1,000.00 
800.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,216.00 
15,01903 
1,052.70 
125.00 

■yj-jjjjjjjj' 

2344.00 
2.400.00 


1.400.00 


400.00 
7830 
25547 
257  J4 


21651 

"  so'db 

639.00 
160.00 


7S0JI0 


•K-t  W^'-V-k-l 


A  w     r\  T^^~'^~\T\r\ 


¥T/-V¥  TCT? 


»/f«A,  Q    1QRR 
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10064 


!  01«  le. 
O'Dok. 


to 
D> 
to 
to 

to 

to 
KtiW 
J  toasirTi 

M  Diaie 
StcptanE 
ImaR  OiMe 
PaulC  (MIei 
HaiyR  Obki 
Rim  M  Cbu 
Thanas  J 
IMH  OHoi. 
DoniUG 

tunon  Bnwn 
Do 
to 
to 
to 
to. 
to 
to 


(TRn  Ik.  187S  E)C  SI..  NW.  #800  «IMM|tw.  DC  20006... 
'■T;  1120  CowBtol  A«*.,  NW  WastaigtM.  DC  20036.. 

'.  1899  I  Street.  NW  Wisliinttai,  DC  20036 

1000  WIsan  BImL,  #2381  Ariiiifton.  VA  22209 

1660  L  SI.  NW  Wjslantton.  DC  20036 . 


Odi. 


S.  Oiii*. 

.Ml  IT. 


1331  Pemisytvama  Avciw.  NW.  #1S00N  W3slm|tai.  DC  20004-1703.... 

50  F  Street,  NW  Washmjtai,  K  20001 

One  Medni  Bat*  Cwtet,  #3003  Pittsburgti.  P»  15258-0001 

1020  191)1  Street.  NW,  #700  Waslwieton.  DC  20036 

I.  1840  Wilsai  Boulevart  /Wmgton.  V*  22201 

1776  H  Street.  NW  Wasliingtor  DC  20006 _. 

1120  Connectcul  Ave ,  NW  Washngtm.  DC  20036 -. 

1901  L  Street,  NW  WasMngtiw,  OC  20036 

OglesDy  Jr.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW,  #507  Hietmgai.  DC  20003.. 


.0I« 


PHHIp  C  OKld. 


Ori«,  10( 

R  b  m. 

Osailt. 


OnerlKk, 
Eduitni 

Ol  96. 


WHIlMI  J   0«  K. 


P*. 


to 
to 
to 
to 

JL  TedOlMr 
£nc  Obon.  1 
GenidL' 
UsiM.  (feon 

to.. 
Rictun}  C- 

Do.. 
Roy  I  Olson. 
Omeiali 

Do 

Do 
Clartt  Ontad. 

)C. 
CkariesJ 
Oipn  fn 
Om  J  C 
EitoatdR 
RocbD 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

J.  f  Otero 
fariOttoseii 

Do 

ftientB 
Thomas  J 

to 

to 

I J 
AHen  Scott 
loel  Pacta. 
LeeW  Paita 
PaioMs  8  ~ 

to... 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 
Henry  Sf 
IL 

to 
Pahmlioi 

to... 

to. .  . 
Pw  AiMnoi 

Pcto) 
HaraaM 

aoiMr 

SlqilienJ 
NancyL 
AlanAI 
DawdN 
Mm  N-  Pari 
KatelyC 
Tom  V  Part 
Bentamm  & 
to... 
Cart  M  Part 
AmH 
Aniicr  Parso 
CtanoC^ 
Mi  Partnd^, 
REhartlE 
DeUnePak 

JcfTy  M 
to 
RKtodH 
Kenton  H 
DmIJ 
Patton  Bofi 

to 

to 
to 


Ot  n.  2000  Ednwnl  Valey  Drwe.  #400  Resion.  VA  22091.. 


1201  Pemsytvania  Ave.  NW  #300  WastMiftoii,  DC  20004.. 

500  West  Putram  Avenue  Greenweli.  Q  06832 

I.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #500  Wisliington.  DC  20005 .. 


On  w  .. _.- , 

Pn  Mm  S  Advancement  ol  Small  Teleptane  Cos.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  #205  Waslmigton.  DC  200O9.. 

1001  Permsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #700  Waslnnglon,  DC  20004-2502 

1412  16tli  St,  NW  Waslwigton,  DC  20035-0001 

919  Pnnce  Street  Ataandna.  VA  22314 


5  leth  Street.  NW  Washintton,  K  20006.. 
!08  G  Street  NE  Wasliington.  DC  20002 
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Ortanzalion  or  Intwdual  rihng 


Eiii|*J)fer/Clienl 


1615 1  Street.  NW,  #1320  WashiMtm.  K  20036. 
2  16tti  St    NW  Wastinrlon,  DC  21)036^1.. 


I.  Plstaifv  Center.  MS  3771  I 

919  Pnnce  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314.. 


I  55402.. 


!60  MadEOi  Am.  New  Vorli.  NY  10O16 

Inc.  11  Carnage  Honst  Circle  Afennkia.  VA  22304.. 


Norttiwestein  Mutual  Lite 

Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manufacturers  Assn.... 

Sears  RoetHick  &  Co _ 

Source  Data  Networt 

Teias  Utilities  Co 

USX  Corporation 

Tobacco  Institute 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Amencan  Assn  of  Adverti»ng  Agencies.... 

Northrop  Corp 

General  Motors  Corp — 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers _. 

Associatioo  ol  Amencan  Railroads 

Mellon  Bank  N  A.  et  al 

U  S  West.  Inc 

National  Milk  ProJiicers  Federation 

Direct  Selling  Association 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 


HecM  Spencer  8  Oglesljy.  Inc  (ForBoys  Scouts  ol  America) 

HechI  Spencer  8  Oglesljy,  Inc  (ForBrown  8  Williamson  Tot)acco  Corp) 

HecM  Spencer  8  Ogtestiy.  Inc  (ForSATUS,  Inc) 

HechI  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForCSX  Corporation) , 

HechI  Spencer  4  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForFreedom  8  Justice  lor  Cyprus  Trust) 

HechI  Soencer  4  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForGreal  Western  Financial  Corp) 

HechI  Spencer  4  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForHong  Kong  Trade  Development  Counal) 

HechI   Spencer   8  Oglest)y.   Inc    (For  Illinois   Oepartmeni  ol   Energy  8  Natural 
Resources). 

HecM  Spencer  8  Oglestiy.  Inc  (For  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc) 

HecM  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForMullinational  Business  Seniices) 

HkM  Speixxr  4  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Mutual  Fairness  Taiation  Assn) 

HkM  Spencer  4  Oglesby.  Inc  (For:Weslern  Growers  Association) 

men*  »  Co.  Inc. 

National  WUdBle  Federation — - 

PiUsbuiy  Company „ 

Keene  Shirley  8  AsocBtes,  Inc  (For:The  Limited.  Inc) 

McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co 

Ciiibank.  NA 

OynCorp 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc „ 

Lbs  Angeles-loog  Beach  Harbor  Repair  CoMdl ~ - 

Signal  landmark - 

United  Engineers  4  Constructors 

Teas  Air  CotB.  et  al — 

CaiM  tola  Corporabon - 

Control,  hie „ — ~ 


Receipts 


200.00 


600.00 
8,SOO.0O 
2^.00 


2.00000 

55000 

4.062.79 

■2,"500.«) 


1101  17th  Street.  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

Assn.  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036.. 
P.O.  Bm  12266  Seattle,  WA  98102 


..  1745  Jefferson  tows  Highway.  #511  Arlington.  VA  22202 

,.  c/o  Dow  LoKnes  8  Abertson  1255  23nl  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037.. 

201  16th  Street,  NW  Wastangton.  K  20036 

PO  ton  201  Tulsa,  OK  74102 

Group.  1620  Eye  St .  NW,  #202  WasHington,  DC  20006 


Aihed-Signal,  Inc ~ 

National  WiMlife  Federation 

Reene  Shirley  4  Associates.  Inc  (For  Australian  Barley  Board) 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates,  Inc  (ForCSR,  Ltd) 

Keene  Shrley  4  Associates,  Inc  (For  limited,  Inc) 

Kmk  Shrley  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co) 

Keene  SMrley  4  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Farmers'  Federation  of  Australia).... 

Tianpsortalion  Communicalions  Union - 

NL  Industries,  Inc ™, 

US  Federation  ol  Small  Businesses.  Ire _ 

American  Airlines.  Inc 


201  N  Wastawton  St  Alenandria.  VA  22134 

'     1629  K  St .  NW  Washington.  K  20006 


C  nel.  Inc.  1629  K  St.,  NW  WashMgton.  DC  20006.. 


Satellite  Cop.  One  PckwKk  Plaza  Greenwich,  a  06830.. 


,„,  7900  Weslpark  Drive.  A-320  Mclean.  VA  22102.. 
Pic-Danels.  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #250  Washington.  DC  20004.. 

NJ  Petroleum  Council  170  W  SUte  St  Trenton,  NJ  08608 

1800  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Wasbmgton.  DC  20006 

210  little  Falls  Street  Fa*  Omrdi,  VA  22046 - _. 

1050  31st  Street,  NW  Wasbmgton,  DC  20007 

1111  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Pa  s.  N  J 

I  P  radise.  I 


Pac. 


Pai  cr. 


'.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #620  Washmtton.  DC  20036.. 

■tar.  1300  I  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

.  ArUoas  Petroleum  Council  460  Tww  City  Bank  BIdg  North  mtle  Rock.  M  72114.. 
>artis  111.  1919  PemsytaMa  Awnue.  #300  Washington.  DC  20006 


P  rlmlge. 
d  t.  1011 


633  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #600  Wastangton.  DC  20004.. 

I.  1015  ISIh  St .  NW.  #1240  Wastanilon,  K  20005 

7901  Westpart  Dnv«  Mclean.  VA  22102 

5535  Henvstead  Way  SpnngMd.  VA  22151 

lffl4  Vm  St  Onannali.  OH  45201 

1015  15th  St..  NW.  #402  Washington.  K  20005.. 


American  Savines  Finanaal  Corp .. 

DoUai  Saving  Bank,  el  al 

Washington  Physicians  Service 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute... 

Algoma  Steel  Corp.  ltd.  et  al 

Nabonal  Education  Assn 

Public  Semce  Co  ol  Oklahoma 

Ahnima  Steel  Corp.  ltd.  el  al 

ABB.  Inc 

Burroughs  Welcome  Co 

Oty  ol  Pompano  Beach 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

Hanahs.  Inc. 

HoMayCorp 

ManagemenI  Compensation  Group. 

National  Wool  Growers  Assn 

Nord  Resources  (jirp 

Retired  Otficeis  Assn , 

Atlanlic  Rictilield  Co .'. 

European  Community 


1... 


Expenditures 


750.00 

"im'iz 


1,36270 

1,90504 

8245 


68750 
815.26 

U75.0O 


3.490.00 

""206.00 
50000 
300.00 

8.75000 
20000 

9.9110O 


31.33 

1,50000 
1.50000 
1.50000 
1.50000 
1.500.00 
1.00000 
7,50000 
1.50000 
2.12500 
1.37500 
6,87500 
37,687  50 


900.00 
'2.'722.'7d 


Amencan  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  8  Publishers .. 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Southern  Calilornia  Rapid  Transit  Disttict 


c/o  Dow.  lolines  8  Aliertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  K  20037 .._.. 

I.  Delaware  Petraleiim  Council  PO  Bon  1429  Dover.  DE  19903 

I.  3200  Parli  Center  Dr.  #650  CosU  Mesa.  CA  92626 


National  Confectioners  Assn  of  the  US 

CH2MHIII - 

Amencan  Pelraleum  Institute -..".. 

New  York  Stxk  E«change.  Inc - 

American  Cong  on  Survey  8  Mapp/Amer  Soc  of  Photogtammeliir 

Association  ol  Trial  lawyers  of  America 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

MoUCorp  

American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFl-dO 

American  Petroleum  Institute - 

National  Forest  Recreation  Assn 

National  InhoWeis  Assn 

Sears  Roebuck  4  Co -■■ - 

National  Manulaclured  Housing  Federation -. 

National  Machine  Tool  BuiWers'  Assn _ — 

Nabonal  Assn  lor  Umlwmed  Sennces ~. 

Hroief  Company ~ 

Nabonal  Pork  Producers  Counal 

laurel  Steel  Products  ltd 

Ameiicao  Petroleum  Institute.. 


itterson,  1800  H  St..  NW,  #700  Soulk  Wastangton.  DC  20036 .. 

tt«.  3150  Sanng  SJ  Fartai.  VA  22031 

Pat^.  1025  bmcbait  Ave..  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036 

8  Bbw.  2550  H  SL,  NW  Waslii«lon,  DC  20037 


4,912.50 

8.100.00 

75000 

3.00000 


13.668.75 
2.730.00 
7.500.00 


21.937.S0 
19.800.00 
54,000.00 
12.00000 
13.000.00 


750.00 
265.00 


2,692.25 
5.000.00 

375.M' 

9.815.81 

42600 

750.00 

7.92000 

5.000.00 

100.00 

1,000.00 

2.500.00 

2.500.00 

2.000.00 


Burke  Williams  4  Sorensen  (For  City  of  Humngton  Beach) ....... 

Burke  Williams  4  Sorensen  (ForCity  of  Santa  Ana) 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

International  Communicalions  Industries  Assn , 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Ad  Hoc  Group  lor  8(a)  Refonn 

Aiwa  America.  Inc 

Akai  Amenca.  ltd -.... 

Alexander  8  Bakhm.  hic _ 

Amencan  Congress  on  Suneymg  8  Mapping 


242.00 

sdo'oo 

4.069.00 


0.37 
O.S( 


2J67.50 


SOOOO 


3.390.00 


4.90400 


30000 


9505 

139  23 

1,08186 

6.16836 


100.00 
'444'50 


6795 
339.56 


24.42104 
165.35 


6.06500 
1,650  00 


316.82 


3.33600 
10000 
3833 


267  72 
91005 
34600 
37600 
475.00 


500.00 


1.27918 
9.00 

266.'66 


4.925.00 
247.25 
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to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to.... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to.„ 

to... 

to... 

to.. 

to... 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to., 
to.. 


Organizabon  or  Individual  Tiling 


Emptoycr/Oient 


Andrew  R"Siiiri875  Eye  Street,  NW,  #940  Washington.  Xm^-..^-.-...: -^  ^i" 

Paul  Hastings  Janofsky  i  Walkei.  1050  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  #1200  Washington.  OC  20036.. 


Amencan  Express  Co 

American  International  AutomoUe  Dealeis  Assn .. 

American  Logistics  Assn 

American  Maritime  Assn 

Association  ol  Prolessional  Right  Attendants. 

Association  ol  Trial  lawyers  a  Amenca 

Atacra  Trustees 

AITA  Technology 

Biogen 

BAfiJS.  tac 

Cadawalader  Wickersham  8  Talt 

Chebta  Property  Owners 

Qmifii  Technologies,  Inc 

CNcaio  Board  Options  Exchange 

Chryslei  Corporation 

City  4  Counlv  ol  Denver 

Coalition  on  Stale  Use  Tans 

College  Savmgs  Bank 

Columbia  Fann  Credit  District 

Cokanbia,  Inc.. 


720.00 
1.000.00 


3J10.00 
900.00 


i.nooo 


5.332.50 

6,000.00 

360.00 


Computerland  Corporabon 

Costa  Kcan  Foreign  Trade  Commitlee.. 

Council  o(  Graduate  Schools 

Crowley  Maritime  Corp _... 

Cryolife,  Inc 

Dealer  Action  Assodation 

Dole  Fresh  Fruit  Co.. 


Dredging  Industry  Size  Standanls  Commitlte  (DISSC).. 

Duty  Free  Shoppers  Group,  LU 

DOYON,  ltd 

Fiart  Cantieri  Italiani,  S  PA 

Rdili^  tatstors 

Fisliijlwl  Owners' Assn _. 

FhA  MOMuNS - 

FreedM  to  Advertise  Coalition 

Fw  Plnh  ram  USA.  Inc.. 


47.00 


MOO 


30.2S 
65.00 


0.06 


t7.S0 


Fundadon  de  Defensa  del  Comeno  Extoior 

Government  ol  the  Republc  ol  the  Marshal  IsMs... 

Great  Western  Financial  Corp 

G  Holman  Brewing  Co,  Inc 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  of  Amenca _ - 

Hobby  Industnes  Assn ~ 

Hotel  Oieu  Hospital - 

Immune  Response  Corp _ 

Incorporated  Research  InstihAons  tor  SeeMtagy — 

Institute  ol  Soap  Iron  8  Steel.  Inc _ 

Kaiser  Aluminum  8  Cliemical  Corp 

Kenwood  USA  Corporation 

Litton  Industnes,  Inc 

Loan  Amenca  Financial  Coip 

Loop.  Inc 

Marathon  Oil  Co -- 

Mats.  Ik - -- 

Mass  Mutual 

Malson  Navigation  Co 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  of  Amerita - 

Maxell  Corp  ol  Amenca — 

May  Department  Stores  Co 

MetropoMan  Ute 


40000 

30000 

68000 

3.67125 

"  SMJid 


20J0 


6150 


16.00 


83S00 
127 

666.66 


225.00 
16.93 


3200 


lOM 


160.00 
360.00 


0.37 


64000 


700.00 


Minerals  Martieting  Corp  of  2imbabwe 

Mitsubishi  Electnc  Sales  of  America,  be.... 

HMaHa  Melals  Corp -.. 

Mubd  Benefd  Ule 

MiMI  legisUlue  Commitlee 

MQ  TekcdMBnicabans.  tac 

IttlilM  M  Co.  Ltd 

NakamichiUSA 

National  Assn  lor  Foreign  Student  Aflairs.. 

Natnnal  Assn  of  life  Undemmfers 

National  Assn  ol  Retail  Druggists 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc - 

National  Intergroup.  Inc -. 

National  Marine  Manufacturers  Assn 

Natnnal  Soft  Drink  Assn 

Navajo  NatKin - 

New  Process  Co 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co 

Newmont  Mining  Corp 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite 

NEC  Electronics  (USA)  hK ~. 

Onkyo  USA  Corp 

Options  Clearing  Corp.. 


2917 

2  31 

18000 

35000 


».oo 


14021 


i.Z2 


OSG  Bulk  Sh«)S.  Inc 

OTASCO, Inc 

Paine  Webber,  hK 

Pioneer  Electroncs  (USA).  I 
Reader  s  Digest  Assn.  Inc ... 

William  G  Reed 

Retail  Industry  Trade  Acbon 

Retail  Tax  Committee 

Rice  Millets  Assn 

Sansui  Electnmics  Corp 

Sanyo  Electronics.  Inc. 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Counal.  he. 

Sony  Corp  ot  America 

Squibb  Corporation 


700.00 
11250 
92000 
0.33  [. 

"Wio'l 


3500 
31023 


16276 


32.00 


12500 


1.08000 
1.65000 
1.800O0 


47Sj00 

092 
020 


26000 


Oil 


Slate  ol  Louisiana,  Department  of  Consennlion.. 

Sultantate  of  Oman .;. 

Teac  Corp  ol  America 

Toshiba  America,  Inc — — 

TDK  USA  Corp 

U.S  Air.  Inc 

USA  Coalition/Fishing  Vessel  Reflagging 

Union  Pacilic  Corp - 

Unibiy  Ta»  Canpiign — » 

Univeisal  Lottery  Co 

US  JVC  Corporation - 

Yamaha  Electiomcs  Corp,  USA -... 

Gulf  8  Western.  Inc ~ 

Amdahl  Corporation 

CaNat  Company 


175.00 


36.00 


200.24 

i'ob 


16.00 


0.U 
14i5 
9.12 


9i7 


IJOOOO 
0.4S 
iSl 
2J6 


l.StO.00 

iji66.n 

1012 

0.13 

4.000.00 

1J6S.00 


15.00 


SOiS 


141.81 
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Do.. 
k.. 
Oi.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


P»  m. 


MPiyiK.  11 
Tonmy  J,  Piyt  [, 
thdurd/lP)! 
Ifait  A.  Pearl. 
RdriU  Pearsa 
RusstM  H 
tacm  ml 
JkP  Pedi> 
Eh  PMz.  ISl 
HumMol) 
ItarpRi  Pen 
James  C  " 
Ptmisylvaiu 


MissadiuKHs  ht..  NW,  M  nm  Washmton,  DC  20001 . 

187S  Eye  S) .  NW.  #800  WslMftw.  K  70006 

^  .  H15  Elindje  Pl»ne  Rd .  #135  SI  laiB.  MO  63017 

ilS  15ttiSt.  NW.  #711  WaslHMton.  DC  20005 


PHun. 


Fna. 


Pewi  igton.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Spnn|tield.  VA  22IS1 . 


A  Light  Co,  2  Hortti  9tli  9reet  Allentown  PA  18101.. 

Penman  Co^atm.  Time  Parkway  Ptiilade**u.  PA  19102 

S( .  100  Iniaiu  Awe.  NW,  #31 1  Washmgtwi,  DC  20001 


Pent 


Eble 


Pert  10, 


PeiliiK  (1, 453  Nm  Jeney  Am..  SE  Washiii(toii.  DC  20003.. 


125 


Pe  !i5. 


P<  BTsai 
Pi  enon. 


Pete  ion. 


Pel  na 


PetiM. 


Assocs  les,  Inc,  1000  Venmnl  Ave .  NW.  #400  Waslwitilon.  K  20005 ., 


JosepliM 
Psisdn  Real 
Victor  J  Pern 
James  W 
PeilunsCoie, 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Gam  J 

Do 

ftrtansofl  A 

Do 

Do 

Einest 
JefliyL 
IbteM  Peny. 
Susan  tary. 
Mari[  (¥ftsdu  , 
PhNps  S  Pell 
IMiaelW  ~ 
liotiert  Peters, 
Esflw  Peterso 
Geoftreya 
KamediW 
Lars  E  Peters^, 

Mary  Jo  Peterim, 

SteyU, 

Wersfln 

SusjkF 

Midiaeli 

Petroleum 

EvelyaA. 

Do, 
Bran  T  Petty 
"     — !  Peti 
Peyser 

Do 

Do 

D*. 

k 

Do 

Do 

Do 
DotertX 
Steven  J 

Kurt  Pfolenlia4er, 
Jamesl) 
Phannaaiita 
Marshall  A 
Denras  J 

Do 
Mary  France 
William  C  "^ 
WiAamW 
OetoraliM 
Deirike  B 

Do, 
Janet  K 
Patrca  Lym 
WifeamG  Pt 

Do 

Do 

Ptulips  Nuer 
Paul )  Pl»e«  I, 
Dan  PJyttiyw 
loan  Ptaolo, 
PauMleC 
iamce  Picpcr, 
Pierson 

Do 
Do 
Sisana 
JolnH 
PiKslwy 
Do 
Do 
Do 
JmPtnsfc] 
VakneF 
Robert  Ptitii 
Plains  ~ 
iC 
WylW 
MartiB  Radi 
JolinA 
Gcny  Poc,  I 
MicWcMi 
AhedM 
JoInF 


A  Boihs,  453  New  Jcncy  Am,.  SE  Wetaigton.  DC  20003.. 


112  St  Oair  Aw.  W ,  #401  Toronto,  Ontario  l»4»  2)3. 

1615  H  St ,  NW  Waslimgton,  DC  20062 

1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Comecticat  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  CC  20036 

2054  Unmersity  A«.  #500  Berkeley,  CA  94704 

1331  Pennsylvana  AMnue.  NW-Sule  800-s  Washncton.  DC  20004 — 

5709  W  21sl  St.  PO  Bm  4267  Tooeka,  US  666* 

J42  West  15th  Street  Ne»  York.  NY  10011 '■ 

2001  S  SI ,  NW  #510  Washinrtin,  OC  20009 — 

1250  Eye  SI ,  NW,  #900  ltehiO|tor,  DC  20004 

Kansas  Petroleum  Council  1005  Merchants  Bank  ToNer  Toixlia,  KS  66612  „ 

1750  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 - « 

700  New  Hampshiie  Ave    NW  Washiniton.  K  20037„ 

1957  E  Streel,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

1101  14th  SI,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

A  Peterson,  1730  M  Si ,  NW,  #907  Washmeton,  DC  20036 

1625  K  Street,  NW,  #750  Washiiwton,  DC  20006 

Ji,,  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005 

Assn  at  America,  1120  Vermont  Am.  NW,  #1130  Washington.  DC  20005.. 
1730  Pemqivwia  Am,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 


Pey  m, 

Pfc  IT 


Pm 
Ptie  in, 


.  WCn  r 


HI  on, 
i|*ii  Jr., 
Cottof  GroMffrs. 
Reuben  C  PI  ntico. 


Do., 
EdnnlT 
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422  First  Street.  SE,  #208  Washington,  DC  20003 

#1015  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


1156  15th  Street,      , 

_. ,  Inc,  422  First  Streel,  SE,  #208  Washington.  DC  20003 

15th  A  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

K  SI,  NW,  #723  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

1155  15th  St,  NW  Washiiwton,  DC  20005 — 

80  F  Street,  NW  Washmchm,  DC  20001. 


Assn,  1129  20th  Street,  NW,  #705  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

1776  Massachusetts  Aw,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

1  Beacon  Street.  Rm  2200  Boston,  HA  02108 

10  Vermont  Am.  NW.  #1200  Washmgton,  DC  20005 


Emplaycr/Clienl 


GAf  Corporation 

Kawasaki  Motors  Corp,  USA 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp 

Security  Ule  ol  Denver 

Tobacco  Institute 

Tomer  Broadcasting  System.  Inc 

Tobacco  Institute 

First  Capitol  Associates  -  Gateway,  Inc.. 

Amerons  lor  Demoaatic  Action 

Embassy  o(  South  Alrica 

J.  C  Penney  Co,  Ix 

Embassy  oi  South  Alrica 


National  Assn  ol  Home  BuikJers  ol  the  U.S... 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assn 

Bristol-Myers  Co 

American  Fei)  of  uovemment  Emptoyees 

National  Assn  lor  Uniformed  Services 


Radn  Officeis  Unioii.. 


Higiiway  Useis  Fedeialion  for  Satety  A  Mobily... 
National  4       '  " 


I  Assn  ol  Bond  Lawyers,  et  al. 


1901  L  St.  NW.  #702  Washington.  OC  20036 „... 

1500  10th  Awmie.  North.  Apt  3  SI  Petersburg,  Fl_^7q5^. 


1957  E  SI ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

1000  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

1120  20th  Streel,  NW,  #600  South  Washington,  OC  20036 

.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #535  Washington,  DC  20036 

Manutacturers  Assn,  1100  15lh  Street,  NW,  #900  Washingtao,  DC  2000S., 
■I,  6103  Adirondack  Amanto.  TX  79106 

1401  New  rork  Awnue,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  2000S 


>helps,  1050  Connecticut  Aw,  NW,  #760  Washington,  DC  20036.. 
'     2929  Allen  Parkway  Houston,  TX  77019 

PO  Box  2159  toilas.  TX  75221 

1155  21st  Street,  NW,  4th  R  Washington.  DC  20036 

100  Federal  Street  Boston,  MA  02110 


Pti  ips, 

PI  ilps, 

r  WpS, 

Ph  kps. 


Boeing  Company 

Burlington  Northern,  Inc 

Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc 

Kootmoowoo,  Inc 

Perkmson  A  Associates,  Inc  (For:Benerciai  Management  Corp  ol  Amem) 

Peiliinsaii  A  Associates,  Inc  (FoiNatnnal  Second  Moilgage  Assn) 

Mnoon  A  Associates,  Inc  (For  Saw  Home  Equity  Deductkms  (SHED)) 

BawBcial  Management  Coip 

Natnnal  Second  Mortgage  Assn „ 

Saw  Home  Equity  OeductMos  (SHED) .. 

Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain _ 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Preservahon 

American  Bus  Assn 

Americans  for  Noosmokers'  RigMs _ - — 

General  Electric  Co 

Kansas  Electric  Cooperatives,  Ix -. 

Morality  in  Media,  Inc — . 

International  OtganizatMn  of  Consumers  Umois.- -, 

OisIM  S^s  Council  of  the  US.,  tac - 

Amoicai  Petroleum  Institute _ — i 

Find  Maiteting  institute — • 

General  Motors  Corp 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Amencan  Financial  Services  Assn ■*-...- 

Federated  Rcseaich  Corp 

Manville  Corporation 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  A  Fragrance  Assn,  he 

Pattwson  Sinap  Wei*  A  Tyier  (E«:M^^^     institutions  Retiteinent  Systems) . 

Patterson  Belknap  Webb  A  Tyler  (For  Financial  Institutnns  Retirement  Fund) 

International  Assn  ol  Dniling  Contractors 


Oty  ol  Philadelphia 

Juvenile  Products  Manutacturers  Assn 

Metro 

Metropolitan  Toledo  Consortium 

National  School  Health  Education  Coalition .... 

New  York  Stale  Bndge  Authority 

Repml  Transit  Authonty 

Southeisleni  Pennsylvania  Transit  Authority.., 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America,,. 

Natnnal  Retail  Merchants  Assn 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

MAPCD,  hic 


Rooeipis 


8.127.SO 


3,212.50 

1,437.50 

1.625.00 

100.00 

i5,'ijbo.'oo 


15,000.00 


soooo 

10,123.80 
1,250.00 


13.749.00 


1724  Massachusetts  Aw.  NW  Washmgton,  K  20036.., 

1i*ps.  PO  Boi  10891  Mclean.  VA  22102 

417  Suth  Streel,  SE  Washngton.  DC  20003 


leniamm  Krim  A  Ballon,  c/o  Ttoo  Sctwam  10  West  57th  Street.  32nd  floor  New  Yofk.  NY  10019.. 

c/o  Dow  lohnes  A  Afeatm  1255  23rd  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

1771  N  St-,  NW  WasMnfloii,  K  20036 

.776  K  Sheet  NW,  #300  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Icodi,  1100  Connecfioit  Avenue,  NW,  #530  Washington,  DC  20036 

1775  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006, , 


Semf  B  A  Faley,  1054  31st  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20007.. 


I,  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Church,  VA  22047 

1331  Pennsyhiana  Aw,NW.  #1500  Washington.  K  200041703.. 
A  Sulio.  1667  K  SI,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  K  20006 


ilOl  14th  SI,  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005 

1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  WN  Washington,  K  20036 

Jr.  Pearson  A  Piplun.  Inc  422  Fust  Sheet,  SE,  #208  Washington.  OC  20003., 

,.  he,  4510  Englewood  Luhbock.  TX  79414 

Ill  SW  Columbu,  #800  Portland.  0«  97201 

1150  CoMKchcut  Aw   NW,  #205  Wastimgton,  DC  20036 

Ptotkm,  2300  M  Street,  NW,  #910  Washm^,  DC  20037 „ 

3805  West  Alabama  Houston,  TX  77027 

12  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  200360001 

1909  K  Street.  NW  Washmrton,  DC  20049 


,  1155  Comectnit  Aw,  IM.  #1130  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

130  North  Cmina  AMnue,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

3000  K  SI.  NW.  #300  Washngton,  ii  20007 


SoullMKSten  Pohlic  Service  Co - 

IMieMl  Fooil  Piooessois  Assn 

Patilic  SeAod  Processors  Assn _ ~ 

Union  ON  Co  of  California - 

Amencan  General  Corporation. 

Amencan  Petiohna,  Inc 

General  InsliumenI  Corporatkin 

Bank  ol  Boston  Corpoiation 

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston 

National  CaWe  Television  Assn,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Slate  Agencies  loi  Food  Distniuton 

Assttialon  ol  Univ  Environmental  Health  Science  Centers 

Association  of  Univ  Piogiams  in  Occupational  Health  A  Safety.. 

Metal  Tiades  Department,  AFL-CIO 

RivHbay  Corp 

Dolasco,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasten. - 

Motorola,  Inc 

Baltimore  Gas  A  Electric  Co,. 


3.250.00 

■■2"M7JS0 

25000 

1.650.00 
2.13 

2,«J6,'l»' 

wo'di)"' 

4.000.00 

2.000,00 

250,00 

26.000.00 

500,00 

2bii.525.M 

"iijwii'dd 


EqMdHures 


3.750.00 
4.600,00 

46.875,00 
5,100.00 
3.000.00 

13,50000 
9,000,00 

'imvi 

5.000.00 
3.570.00 
31.15540 
4,577  25 
3.750.00 
7,500  00 

21.000.00 


P  ream.  1615  L  SMri.  NW.  #1210  Washmgton.  DC  20036.. 


United  Food  A  Commercial  Worteis  hit'l 

Mauiihus  Sugai  Syndicate 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company 

Si>  Flags  Corporation 

AmeiiCM  Automobile  Assn. 

Natinal  Assn  of  Mamfactwn 

D  L  Berger  Associates.  Inc 

Grocery  klanufacturers  of  America,  he,, 

Pfi«r,  Inc 

Tens  Raniies  de  Arellano 

tm&M  Nurses'  Assn „., 

IMtnil  Cable  Television  Assn,  be . — 
Embassy  ol  South  Africa 


Nerco.  hK 

Brown  A  Root,  Inc. 

Police  Eucutwe  Research  Fonm.... 

Cohnba  GuM  Transmission  Co 

IMMllllfiWti  Federation 

Anvidn  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons .. 

Sacwity  Pacific  Nahonal  Bank 

Meadows  Recovery  Center.. 


Uniob.. 


79500 
6.60000 
6,000,00 

11,050.00 
3,725,00 

10,300.00 


1.650.00 

4.000.00 

416.27 

3J65.3« 


125.00 
755.00 


Swkto  A  Serial  (ForFenoalloys  Assodatioa) — 

Swidler  A  Berlin  (ForMaiestic  Shvpng  Setvicts  Coni).. 

Metropoktan  Life  Insurance  Cos 


4.625.00 
1.121.00 


4.475.00 

■  ■lJK3"92 

15.000.00 

719.51 

574.55 

2.543.00 


1.000.00 


81.89 


54.10 


14.20 

■l,H'7.'2i 
4,751.99 


306.36 

"Im 


346.50 


76,00 
500.00 


1.169,59 


20.444,76 


137.30 


190.93 
93.65 

"3i.'i'5546 

442,01 

10000 

63200 

40.00 

6.686.37 

3,996.32 


480,M 
972,83 
23273 
940,32 


268.43 


97.87 
176.55 


2.74 


24.00 


1.011.90 


5(9.24 


244  55 
650.00 
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Organiation  or  Individual  Filing 


Port  o»  Seattle,  PO  Bo.  1209  Seatthi.  WA  r.WX ;■ ■"•■■■— i;;;;-:- 

Portable  Powei  Eguipmenl  Manufadurers  Assn,  4720  Montgomery  Lane,  #514  Bethesda,  MO  20814, 
Porte  Statfort  A  Associates,  1050  17Ih  Street,  NW,  #840  Washington.  DC  20036 

Carol  ANi' Pwier'.'iwiii  Coiiiiecticiii  Am7i^  OC  20006 _... 

Porter  Wright  Moms  A  Arthur,  41  South  High  Street  Columbus,  OH  43215 ......^. — 

Potomac  Advisoiy  Group,  P-0  Box  20655  126  S  Washington  Streel  Alexandria.  VA  22320 

Joseph  L  Powell  Jr..  1901  L  Street,  NW.  #320  Washington,  OC  20036., 


Powril  GoldsteM  Fra'zer  A  Murphy.  lOOl'Pennsyhrania  Aw.,  NW,  6th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20004 
Do 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Employer /Client 


Amencan  Medical  Records  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Medical  Dnctors  of  Reipintani  Cn.. 

Nalienal  Dialysis  Assn - 

WUde  Legislabw  Fund  of  Amehca 

Coalihon  tor  Enmonmental  Energy  Balan 


OgiKy  A  Mather 

Assooahon  ol  Bank  Hoktng  Cos 

Bayley  Seton  Hospital -.. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  NA „.. 

Committee  lor  Competihw  Maritebng.. 

Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 

CORTECH 

Federal  National  lAortgage  Assn 

Fkxjd  Contiol  Advisory  Committee 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  of  America 


John  J  Power,  815  16th  St.,  NW  Washington.  K  20M6--- ■•  ■••■"— ■vi--;- Vii^V^^^        

Frederick  W  Powers  III,  223  Penmeler  Center  Parkway  PO  Box  89000  Atlanta.  GA  30356-9000 

Graydon  R  Powers  Jr.,  1101  16tli  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 :j:;:;^::i 

Prathei  Seegei  Dodittle  A  Faimer,  1600  M  Sheet,  NW,  7th  Flooi  Washington,  OC  20036 

DavKl  J  Pratt.  1130  Connecticut  Aw,,  NW,  #100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  L,  Pratt,  125  Second  Avenue  Waltham,  MA  02254 - -••• 

Richard  H  Prendergast,  1020  19th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

Preston  Tiiorgrimson'EiiisAiioiinan'.'i735itewYoiiiA^^^  

r)iiZZ'"ZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZIl 

Do -. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - — 

Do 

VoZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ. 

Do ■ 

Do • 

Do 

Do 

Do - -- 

Do " 

Do •- - 

Do 

Do „ -.- •" 

Do 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do ^ ' 

\>iiZZ"ZZZZZZZ^^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZl '■ 

Do — - 

Do „ 

James  M'Pn(«,'730PoikSlr'eeiSanF^ — • — 

Robert  V  Price.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 •••••. 

Pnce  Watertouse,  1801  K  St .  NW,  #700  Washington,  OC  20006 

Do 

Patricia  Pride,  1129  20th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ....^™....._ 

Joel  Prilchard.  Bogle  A  Gates  One  Thomas  Drcle,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 

George  W  Pntts  Ii-,  1745  Jelferson  Davis  Hwy ,  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 ~. 

Pro-Cle  COAC  12.  PO  Box  7145  Menk)  Park,  CA  94025 ■ 

Sydney  Probst,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 .^^ -^Vii^x- 

Procompehtiw  Rail  Steering  Committee,  c/o  Vuono,  Lavelle  A  Gray  2310  Grant  BuMing  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 . 

Stuart  r Proctor  Jr    2626  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 - 

Pioduct  Liability  •  Sports,  200  Casllewood  Onve  North  Palm  Beach,  FL  33408 — , — 

Prolil  Shanng  Council  ol  America,  20  N  Wacker  Drive  Chicago,  IL  60606 

Protect  Cuie,  Inc.  2020  K  St..  NW  Suite  350  Washington,  I5C  20006 ^..^.••. 

Piopiietaiy  Association,  1150  Connecticul  Aw,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  OC  20036 - 

Prudentiaf-Bache  Securities,  Inc,  100  Gold  St  New  York,  NY  10292 

James  C  Piuitt,  1050  17lh  Si,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

Public  Emptowe  Department,  Afl-CIO,  815  16lh  SI ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 ,..       - 

Public  Employei  Benefits  Counal,  555  13th  Streel,  NW  #500-W  Washington,  DC  20004 _ 

Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group,  610  SW  Broadway,  #608  Portland,  Oft  97205..... 

Theresa  Pugh,  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW  #1500-N  Washington,  OC  200041703 

Philip  N  PuliMi  Ir    1000  16th  Slieet,  NW,  #800  Washinjlon,  K  20036 » 

David  £  Pullen,  1625  K  Street,  NW,  #750  Washington,  OC  20006 , 

John  R  Puicell,  204  E  Stieel,  NE  Washington,  K  20002 

Sue  P  Purvis,  PO  Box  14042  St  Petersburg,  Fl  33733 ~. .• 

Earte  W  F^itnamr5025  Wisransin  Aveiii*.  iii«  i»asi>ing^  

Howard  Pyle  III,  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  #550  Washington,  OC  20036^,,..^.. 

Robert  N  Pyk!  A  Associates.  3222  N  Stieel,  NW,  #32  Washington.  DC  20007 


International  Telecanmuncations  Satellite  Organizattoi.. 

Massachusetts  Hoosint  Finance  Agency 

Natnnal  DevekipmenI  Service  Corp.. 


3.00000 
6,000.00 
9.000.00 
5.8(7.22 


Eipcndtares 


23JSO.n 


45.718.62 

63300 

6.93O.0O 


National  Investment  Devekipment  Coip 

National  Multi  Housing  Council 

OwentVinois,  toe .. 

Sodek  Genenle  de  SurveUance,  SA _ - 

Stanelt  Housing  Corp 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp - 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  A  Congress  of  Industrial  Organations 

Siemens  Energy  S  Automation,  toe - 

Scientific  Apparatus  Maken  Assn 

Dollai  Bank,  Federal  Savings  Bank 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Anderson  Benjamin  Read  A  Ha(*y  (For:Oe  La  Rue  Giori «(  Amorica.  he) .. 
Anderson  Beniamin  Read  A  Haney  (Far:SICPA  hdustries  of  Amenta,  he).. 

Alaska  Loggers  Assn 

Amencan  (Eidear  hsuceis 

American  President  Lines .._ _ 

Bay  Tankers  Ix 

Beflmgham  Cold  Storap 

Boeing  Company „ 

Calisia  Corp.. 


210.00 
4.423.00 


3.639  J2 


10.719.00 
9J3200 

""iM'in 

15.019.03 


620.00 
4,10000 


Council  on  Research  A  Tech 

.   COMPAa 

..;  Data  General  Coip. 


oho.. 


Dtswi  Professionals  CoaWkn . 

Drarael  FtAeries,  he 

He«%i«-Padiard  Co 

Intelsal 

Kelkigg  Company 

Lutheran  Medical  Cnler. 


440.05 


124 

9000 

1,16400 


1.65100 


250.00 


Macine  MaoMient.  he 

Maitin  ltari%  Corp 

MailM's  Point  Health  Can  Ce*r 

McOonnel  Douglas  Coqi — 

Moore  McComiaek  Resources,  he — 

Mutual  Atomic  Energy  Lability  Undenvrileis.. 
Nabml  Qiuncil  on  i.ompensation  Insurance.. 

Pacific  Medical  Centei 

Port  of  Seattle 

Professional  Sennces  Council 

Seaboard  Paolic  Co ~ 

South  Dakota  OepI  of  Transpoitaban 

Sunmai  Shipping,  Inc 

Iranspoitation  Inslitutc — 

Tri^a^  hdiistnal  Devekipment  Council 

Uovnsity  of  Michigan  Hospitals — 

University  ol  Washington 

Waste  Management,  Inc. 

Xerox  Corp - 

Sierra  Oub - 

Browning-Eerris  Industries.  Ine 

hvcstaent  Conpany  hstibite 

WolMriwE^*ntion.. 


htoroatknal  Telecommuncations  SateMIe  (kganzalion.. 

Rockwell  Inhiinalional  Corp 


bisiiiled  Spirits  Council  ol  the  US.  Inc.. 

iiiitianalTeiephone  Cooperative  iton 


1I.S31.S0 


4.97600 
40700 


8t.«0 


4,500.00 


7000 


27800  I 
41209  I 


650 
6282 


1.87500 


Teaaoo.  lac... 


Natnnal  Assn  ol  ManufactuiHS.. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Manville  Corporation.. 


Ol.. 
Do.. 

Do,, 


John  R  Quarles  Ji ,  Morjan  Lewis  A  Bockius  1800  M  Sf .  NW  Washington.  K  20036 . 

William  A  Ouinlan.  3045  Riva  Rd  Riva,  MD  21140 

Do 

Harok)  P  Qumn  Jr.  1130  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mark  J  Raabe,  1615  L  St..  NW.  #1320  Washmeton,  DC  20036 

Theresa  Rabel.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Oifford  Raber,  One  McDonaM's  Ptaa  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 

Slew  Rabin,  1901  L  Street,  NW,  #320  Washintton,  DC  20036  ..„....^....- — 

Alex  Radin,  1200  New  Hampshire  Aw,  NW,  #507  Washington,  OC  20036 

Radio  A  Associates.  Inc.  120O  New  Hampshire  Aw,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


National  Fronn  Food  Associatioo 

Flonda  Power  Corp 

florkla  Progress  Corp 

Amalgamated  Transit  Umon.  Aa-CIO.. 
Houston  L«hbng  A  Power  Compaq... 

Cmmatoe.  he 

Ekem  Mclals  Conpany 

Inl^adent  Bakers  Assn 

Sbalcor - - 

Welch  Foods,  he.. 


2.00000 
69.50000 
12.00000 

6.00000 


29541 


255.00 

66.90118 


20.250.00 


111.00 
1.000.00 

50000 
2.475.00 

625.00 


Natnnal  Environmental  Devetapment  Assn.. 

Natnnal  Candy  Wholesalers  Assn.  Inc 

Retail  Bakers  ol  Amenea 

Natnnal  Coal  Assn 

Merck  A  Co,  he 

Natnnal  Assn  of  Broadcastlts 

McDonaM's  Corp 

A  Mather , 


Washngton  Pubkc  Utility  Districts  Assn.. 
Amok)  A  Porter 


5.10000 
2.75000 
4.250.00 
3.00000 
6.00000 
3.750.00 


35,340  55 

93419 

5^4  99 


21.92145 


28J22J9 


155J4 
3196 


5.470.00 

SOOAI 

1.WI.O0 


7500 
84.00 
600.00 
110.00 
65.00 


31.C0 

moo 
n2.so 


10070 


H  k 

WdwIRii. 
Ten  A.  be. 
^^A.tah 
Roaenc  W 
HdonlW 
Itans  F 
Do... 
RakoyUta 


Ml 


ibe 


R>  tack. 


Pnifn  5 
lobbi  2 


limi  e. 


Radsn. 


ffaaWtiL 
John  C  ium| 

Do 

Do 

bMeenltan 
imiesD 
0  McM 
M)(lblllt) 
Biye  Lm 
Rotert  iMHe 
JotinM  Raub 
CwHL 
CmiRaipe. 

Do 

B> 

Dl 

b 

Od 

Oi 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
G  Dwd 
Bnn  A.  Riy 

Do 

Do 
Won     , 
Rl^Riytwri 
OaviJA 
FtoyOC 
RchailJ 
Julon  0  R» 
ReaMig  Is 
UnbS  ~ 


jncutms'  tan.  400  rnt  SI.  NW.  #804  Wsshinrton.  DC  20001.. 

i  Institute.  700  Nortti  fnrtu  St  AJexandta,  VA  22314 

236  RbssaclHistlts  Avwoe.  NE.  #409  WasHington,  DC  20002 

801  Pennsytvani  A« .  Si.  #301  Wshntton.  K  20003.... 
1730'  M  Sheet.  KW.  #900  Waslwnjton,  DC  20036 


R  stKk. 


w  in, 


DIO  Pemsytama  Ave .  Si  Waslwigton.  DC  20003.. 


Raw  oatt. 


Raylii  11. 


Rayi  ond, 


I  Ragok. 


Recordm  M  sby 
Mm  M  Red  r.  2( 


Redni 

Re(  'oot. 


Ri  d.  1100  ISIti  Street.  NW.  #900  Wastwiitm.  K  2000S.. 
R)  St.  1700  K  Street.  NW.  #1204  WaslHulon.  DC  20006.... 

IMbn  D  R(  se.  1407  West  Nofffl  Temple  SaH  Lalie  Oty,  UT  84140 


Conmi  Kcatnns  Can«anies.lric.  2111  Wilsan  Bodevanl.  #900  Arlinglon.  VA  22201.. 


fle<  *s. 


Ri  :an. 


Re«  Is 

HAjtS  El 


Ridi 


WmM 
RotmtE 
OonaUL 
Jo  Reed.  190 
lidaelL 
J  MtdKl 

iD 
Reese 

Do 
Benjamin  F 
J.  RonaH~ 
Tanodiif  J 
W»T  " 
Regional 
Jolin  Regnier 
DanlK  Red 
Kennetl<  A 
flactite. 

Do 

Do 

Quflonelhi 
MctiMl  An] 
McMW 
Reidt  Pnes 

Do... 

Do... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to  - 
Mary  lynn 
Rensmn 
Done  Ree 
OaleL 
RclnoiB 
ZevM  - 
Johi  W 


OC  20036.  

..    ..  #505  NtOKS.  GA'3«)7I 

200  Soutti  Bncayne  BM  4900  SouHnst  financial  Center  Miami.  Fl  33131-2363.. 

1005  Congress  Avenue,  #500  Austin.  TX  78701 

Fi^damenUI.  Inc.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW,  #500  Wastiington.  DC  20560 

1120  Camecloil  Ave..  flW  WaslMWton,  X  20036 

Assi  of  Amenca,  Inc.  1020  I9tti  a.  NW  #200  Washington.  OC  20036 

'05  Dangerfield  Rd  Aleun*a.  VA  22314 

7315  Wsconsm  Ave.  #325  E  Bediesda,  MD  20814 

1909  »  Street,  NW  Wastiineton,  X  20049 

K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049.. 


Reai^, 

|i 


Renewalile 
Dane  Renne 
Resoine 


Relirad  Offic  rs 
MnKReui. 


Rey  125 


AlanV 
AlanR 
Marti  E_Rey 

Han  Am 

FialendiW 
Giact  Elen 
Rice  GenocK  ! 
iancsE 
Rdianl 
Do 
ManH 


WnC 

no 

NamnS 
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OrfiKalion  oi  ImMoal  Filing 


400  rirst  Street.  NW  Waslwloa,  K  2O0OI.. 

MSt    NW  WaslMMton.  DC  20036 

Pennsylvanu  Ave .  NW  WasliiiiglaR.  K  20004 . 


I,  2033  M  Street.  NW.  #300  WasSngton.  DC  20036 

Ji.  1015  15tli  Street.  NW.  #802  Washington.  K  2000S.. 

I.  1615  H  St..  NW  Waslnnilon.  DC  20062 

1133  151)1  a.,  NW.  #1100  Waskngton.  OC  20005... 


Einployer/aienI 


Biottieitiood  of  Railroad  Signalmen 

Cormmn  Cause. 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance,  he.. 

National  Assn  of  Aral!  Americans 

American  Constilling  Engineers  Council  ... 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

National  Counal  of  US  Magistrates 

Walt  Disney  Productions 


Rairtsey.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20007.. 

!.  1155  Connecticul  Ave.  NW.  #800  WasJimgton.  DC  20036 

PO  Bo»  52025  Ptwenu.  A2  85072 

Commercial  Place  Norlo*.  VA  23510-2191 

1025  Connecticul  Ave.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036.. 


5808  Uke  WastaigtOR  Blvd..  3rd  fi.  aUand,  WA  98033-7397.. 

Jr.  2501  M  Str«t.  NW  WaslanfMi.  K  20037 

1250  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washrngton.  DC  20036 


.. .  .  1025  Camectioit  Ave..  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Bruce  Ray  t  Company  420  C  Street.  NE  Washmgfon.  DC  20002.... 


1.  1801  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
403  Vaughn  BUg  807  Brazos  Austin.  IK  78701 
1025  Connecticul  Ave.  NW.  #1014  ■"  ' 
3169  Holcont  Bridge  Rd 


National  Audotan  Society 

Stoel  Rives  Boley  tones  S  Grey  (For  Association  oi  0  t  C  Counties).. 

Sloel  Rives  Boley  Jones  S  Gray  (For  Gregory  Alfiliales.  Inc) 

Stoel  Rives  Boley  Jones  i  Grey  (ForPaolicoip) 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 

Waste  Management,  Inc - 

Salt  River  Proiect 

Norfolk  Southern  Coip „ 

Shell  dl  Co  . 


McCaw  Communications  Cos , 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmissno 

A/nerican  Airlines,  Inc 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.. 
Credit  Union  National  usn.  Inc.... 

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance 

LTV  Aerospace  i  Defense  Co 

Pitney  Boies 

Product  Liability  Alliance 

Securities  Industry  Assn. 


Stone  t,  Webster  Engineering  Corp... 

Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc -.. 

The  Ne*  England 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc _..., 

Bayley  Selon  Hospital 

MaimonldB  Itapital,  et  al. . 


Rhoopls 


3SO.00 


7.7».t2 

700.00 

22S.00 

1,551.00 

4.162  50 

144.000.00 


155.655.75 

13.500.00 

700.00 

12.650.00 

sjnoo 


3.550.00 
1.610.00 


500.00 
4,60000 

350.00 
2.075.00 


ExpMftuns 


112.06 


€0.55 


130.56 


212,217.00 


141,173.13 
3,26213 


Pines  Steel  Supoly  Corp „ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp - 

Teus  Shrimp  Assn -... 

Emeich  Corporation 

SMbr  Technology  Enterprises.  Inc 

IkemM  Zeder  Bohrer  Werth  t.  Ranoh  (For:6iirger  King  Coip).. 
Central  i  South  West  Corp 


American  Bankers  Assn . 


teves.  1100  17th  Sheet.  NW  Washngtm.  DC  20036... 
T    .,._._..-_  -.. , — .  --S-io„^  OC  20001 


Nitml  Aiipat  Washingta 
1455  AMBflian  Ave,  NW.  #500  Washmglon,  K  20004.. 


Jr.  95  Boolon  Ave  PC  Bo>  470  Boonton.  NJ  07005 
Association,  1101  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036. 

1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036 

600  Maryland  Ave   SW.  #700  Washmcton.  DC  20024 


Foley  Hoag  S  Eliot  One  Post  OHIce  Square  Boston.  MA  02109 

im  &  Wippnian,  1701  K  Street.  NW.  #700  Washngtm,  DC  20006.. 


2466  Chattam  Road  Aiinn.  H  60506 

1925  K  Street  NW,  #206  Washington,  DC  20006 

d.  1300  L  Street.  NW  Washrngton.  K  20005 

1111  19tt  Si,  NW.  #1100  tiash^ton.  DC  20036.. 


«*y. 


Rest  d. 
Ctt  itmf 


Com  any. 
UkFels 


TemcaK 


PO  8m  S708  Washington.  OC  20016 

ssn  ol  America.  1819  L  51.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20038 

!75  A  Street.  NW.  #750  Washington.  DC  20005 

1726  M  Street.  NW.  #1000  INashmgton.  DC  20036 

hr  Mortioi  Rights.  Inc.  100  MarvGnd  Avenue.  Ne  Washington,  OC  20002 

nil  14th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Jr .  1439  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washrngton.  DC  20005 

1439  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20009 -.. 

Assn.  201  MassadMstttes  Ave.  NE.  #C-4  Washngton.  DC  20002 

2005  Massjchiiselts  Avenue.  NW  Wastaitton.  DC  20036 

ConsuNwIs  (USA),  kic.  d/b/a  TECM  330  Seventh  Avenue.  #1902  New  Yorti,  NY  10001.. 

Assn.  201  N  Washngton  St  Aleiundna.  VA  22314 „ 

74  Tr««ty  Place  New  Yorti.  NY  10006 

Ilttsaig.  1615  L  Street.  MW.  #1210  Washngton.  K  20036 — 

4er.  1757  N  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #1200  WaSmglon.  K  20036 

250  Connechcul  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

I.  1331  Pennsyhrana  Ave .  NW,  #1500  N  Waskiiiclo*,  OC  20004 

Evnolds.  8111  Gatehouse  Road  F*  Church  VA  22047 

Rlndes.  1828  L  Street.  NW  #801  Washmglon.  OC  20036. 

W.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW  Washmglon.  K  20O24 

Resmdi.  3046  Roostvell  Street  Detrort.  Ml  48216 

Jr .  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #200  Washrngton.  DC  20036 .. 


National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggists 

Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Council,  Inc.. 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Utah  Powers  Light  Co.. 


Otiiens  loi  Sensible  Control  of  Acid  Rain  (CSCAR)...._ 

Phihp  Mortis  USA 

Burley  4  Dark  Leal  Tobacco  Export  Assn 

US  Air.  Inc 

Corning  Glass  Works - 


Shea  01  Co.. 

National  Fed  of  hxkpendent  Business.. 


Northeast  Solvents  Reclamation  Corp 

Republic  ol  Guatemala 

ol  Nicaragua.. 


UhM  Coconut  Assn  ol  the  Philippines 

Motorola.  Inc 

Alhance  to  Save  Energy 

Americar  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFl-CIO - 

City  ot  Ptiiladejphia 

Committee  of  Corporate  Teleconimunications  Users.. 

OAC  Group 

Edison  Eleclnc  Institute - 

rwwitoiia  ShipbuikJing  Co 

Rhode  blaod.  inc -™ 

Sn  Ttchaolocles. 

imSATlnc.. 


TranolUSA.  1 

Utility  Oeconmissanng  Group.. 

Neighborhood  Housing  services  ol  America.. 


2.000.00 

750.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

235.00 


3,379.00 
■■■■■-— 


2mM 

12.999.00 

700.00 


504.23 

635.59 

4,000.00 

400.00 


190.157.41 


1,000.00 
2,000.00 
13.000.00 

iMw 

500.00 

3,401.75 

729.00 

13,194.t4 

4,000.00 


60348 
2,699.29 
37.42000 


1,S12.S0 
25,50000 


1,620.00 
2,124.00 


Nabonal  Women  s  Political  Caucus.. 
Ekclronc  Funds  Transler  Assn 


Riii.  .  -     .     ,     .  . 

Rid  Ids.  Uw  Olfce  ol  Richard  Ridiards  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW,  6th  Fl  tWashmgton.  K  20007.. 


2301  M  SI .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20037 

1101  14(h  Street.  NW.  #200  WashiMton.  DC  20005.. 

,  520  Makson  Avenue  New  Yorti,  NY  10022 

815  16lh  Street.  NW.  #511  Washmglon.  K  20006 

diwfaon,  325  Pcnnsylvama  Ave .  SE  Washngton.  K  20003.. 


AcKfemy  of  General  Dentistry 

Rendon  Company  (ForEXPEX.  he).. 
EXPfX.  Inc 


Assodatnn  ol  American  Publishers .. 


New  Yorti  Comm  ol  IntI  Comm  ol  Passenger  Lines 

MelropoMan  Ule  Insurance  Companies _ ~. 

hitl  Union,  United  Auto  Aerospace  i  Agric  Implemenl  Workers. — 

Proptietaiy  Assaiation 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

Nabonal  Assn  ol  Manulachvers 

AAA  Potomac 

Loral  Systems  Group 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federatan 


Shell  Oil  Co 

Hughes  Aircralt  Company 

Unnersklad  Autonoma  de  Guadalajara... 


American  Public  Power  Assn.. 

American  Nurses  Assn 

leSoeuf  Umb  Leiby  &  MacRae  (FocUnderwnlcrs  at  Unyd's  Lndm).. 

Transportabon  ^  Communications  Union ~. 

Washington  Lobby  Group.  Inc  (For  Preston  Corp) 


4.000.00 

37S.00 

146,660.67 


1,500.00 


4,679.11 
4.300.00 


74,604.05 

'l,'MOJiO 
19,247.32 
3J5000 
1,500.00 


4,250.00 
7,562.49 


500.00 

""6b0.fl0' 

500.00 

4,935.00 

"3,000.00 
3,000.00 


309.71 
1.040.00 


2.224.00 
2.59091 


6,10000 
231.00 


154.18 

30.00 

75.00 

1.194.21 


12.999.00 
150.00 


77.31 


26.00 
50.00 


151J22.45 
2,956.M 


225.00 
3.12500 

l!i65M 


200.00 

65.66 

2,829.60 

34.00 

655.41 


69889 
1.454  60 


60.90 

21.40 

986.75 


12.80 


40.00 


19,170.45 


2,172.47 

67.597,70 

656.99 


20,526.42 


93.45 
150.00 


46.40 
212.60 


11748 

■42.69 
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Organization  or  Indnidual  filmg 


WbIh  S.  IMiardson,  PO  ton  #65  Washington  Grove.  MD  20880 

Lois  RidKrson.  1724  Massadwsetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Larry  D  Rekards.  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Glenn  Wadsworth  RiddHI,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  i  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Wt 
Ridden  Holroyd  t  Butler.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #1215  Washington.  DC  \ 

Chrisbne  R.  Riddiough.  114  15lh  St ,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Judy  NoH  Riddle.  6630  West  Broad  Street  Richmond,  VA  23230 

Mary  Catherine  Riddle,  1700  k  St,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lowell  I.  Ridgeway,  North  Dakota  Petroleum  Council  P.O  Bo>  1395  Bismardi.  NO  58502.. 

William  P  Riedi,  2200  Mill  Road,  #616  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

E.  George  Riedel,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

E.  Philip  Rijgin,  1608  K  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 _, 

Russell  C  Ring,  600  Pennsylvania  Ave,  SE,  #211  Washington.  DC  20003 , 


DC  20037.. 


Dale  P  Riordan.  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20016.. 

Revm  J  Rmdan,  1700  K  St,  NW,  #1204  Washington,  DC  200O6 

John  S  Rippey,  730  15th  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Carol  A  Risher,  2005  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jeanne  M  Ritchie,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

James  E  Rddiie  k  Assooates.  499  S  Capitol  SI .  SW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20003... 

Do 

Do 

to „ _ 

to „ 

Leslie  Sue  Ritts.  Morgan  Lewis  I  Bodiius  1800  M  Street.  NW  Wasbnigton.  OC  20036.. 

Valentin  J  Riva.  1415  flW  Place,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Ivette  E  Rivera.  412  First  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Philkp  W  Rweis.  1050  17lh  St.  NW  #500  Washington.  M  20036 

Rivkin  Radler  Dunne  t  Bayh.  1575  I  Street.  NW.  #1025  Washington.  DC  20005 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 


to , 

to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Carole  T  Roberts.  1660  L  St,  NW.  #1000  Washington.  K  20036 

Perry  A  Roberts,  8000  W  Florissant  St  Louis.  MO  63136 

RKhard  W  Roberts.  100  East  42nd  SL  New  York.  NY  10017 _ 

William  A  Roberts,  444  North  Capilol  St.  #711  Washington.  DC  20001... 

Gordon  CRoi)erison'.''444  North  Cap^^^ 

Nathan  Robfogel.  700  Mkltown  Tower  Rodiester.  NY  14604-20ni 

Robins  Zelle  Larson  S  Kaplan.  1627  Eye  St .  NW.  #610  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Betty  S.  R'obinsonri75rNSt.'.'W  Washington.  DC''2M 

Ernesbne  S  Robinson.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kenneth  L  Robinson.  1111  N  19th  Street.  #700  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Thomas  E  Robinson.  1129  20th  Street.  NW.  #705  Washington.  OC  20036 

to 

Robison  International.  Inc.  230O  N  St .  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20037 

to 

James  Anthoiiy' Rod!.' I73iJMStreet.''NW7 

Quincy  Rodgers.  1155  21st  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  OC  20036 „ 

Bruce  N  Rogers,  1660  L  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  201136 _.. 

Joe  0  Rogers.  1815  H  St.,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 

Nancy  Rogers,  815  16tli  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Terrence  L  Rogers,  80  F  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 _._., 

Rogers  i  Wells,  200  Park  Avenue  New  Yorii.  NY  10166 

to 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Carole  M  Rogin,  1255  23rd  Street,  NW,  #850  Washington,  DC  20037 

RKhard  A  Rohrbach,  1615  M  Street,  NW,  #570  Washington,  OC  20036 

Stephen  F  Rohrkemper,  150  S  Washington  St.,  #100  Falls  Church,  VA  22046 

Jackie  Rollins,  1201  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

John  F.  Rolph  111,  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW.  #350  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kenneth  S  Rolston  Jr.  1025  Vermont  Ave.  NW.  #1020  Washington.  OC  20005 , 

Emil  A  Romagnoli.  180  Maiden  Lane  New  Yorti.  NY  10038 

Daniel  Romanko,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  4  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20037 ., 

Joseph  D  Romer,  304  N  Virginia  Avenue  falls  Church.  VA  22046 _... 

Willred  I  Romero.  51  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10010 _.. 

Michael  J  Romig.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Washington.  DC  20004.. 


Fred  B  Rooney.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  12th  Fl  Washington.  DC  20036 

to 

to 

to 

to 

James  Roosevelt.  201  East  Sand  Point.  #250  Santa  Ana.  CA  92715 

John  C  Roots.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW,  #1001  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ropes  4  Gray.  1001  22nd  St .  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20037 

to 

to - 


Emptoyer/Oml 


Washington  Lobby  Group,  tac  (For:Preslon  Corp) .. 

Nition^  Cable  Television  Assn.  kK 

Amencan  Psychokigical  Assn 

Uurel  Steel  Products  Ltd.  et  al 

W.  l  Wkitg  Foundatnn 

IMiaMl  ton  ol  Gay  t  Lesbian  Denocratic  CM.. 

iMyn  Wle  kisurance  Co 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Amencan  Petroleum  kistitule 

Specialized  Carriers  t  Rigmg  Assn.  tic 

International  Telephone  (Telegraph  Coniorakai.... 

American  Legion 

National  Assn  ol  Casualty  4  Surety  Agents 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Assooabon  ol  Bank  Hcktoig  Cos 

Associabon  of  American  Punisheis 

American  Council  ol  Lite  hisurance,  he 

Gaming  Industry  Assn  oi  Nevada,  kc 

Golden  Nugget.  Ire 

National  Assn  of  Off-Tradi  I 
National  Assn  of  Optometrists  1 1 
Nevada  Resort  Assn.. 


National  Environmental  DevekipmenI  Assn 

National  Stone  Assn 

Nabonal  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Texaco.  Inc 

Ad  Hoc  Elhanol  Commitlee 

Akin  Gump    (Drexel  Bunihan  Lambert  he).. 

Akstale  Insurance  Co 

American  Bakers  Assn 

AlC  Communications  Corp^ 

Business  CoaktDn  lor  RCO  Refonii 

Chemical  Bank 

City  of  South  Bend „. 

Emmis  Broadcasting 

Gunnar  Dana  Associates _ - 

tMcr  IMhers  Co,  Inc 

IWmM  Basketball  Assn 

Nriieiill  Soft  Drink  Assn 

New  Energy  Co  ol  Indana 

Primerica 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn 

Travelers  Companies 

Emerson  Electric  Co.. 


1JOO.0O 
VMM 


4,200J0 


100.00 
(93.00 


3MI.0O 
13.(74J0 
1.S00.00 


110.00 
1.562.50 
2JI00.00 


3.210.00 


1X0.00 


4J00.00 

"4jm.oii 

2.700.00 

6000 

9,76179 

2,637.50 


Nationil  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Inc 

IMe  CompaiM  (Fbr&las  Area  Rapid  Transit) 

Keele  Company  (Foi:Tres  Grande  Vitesse  (TGV-USA.  he)) . 

KHfe Company  (ForUnwersity  ol  Miami) „ 

hlBnitional  Assn  of  Fish  4  WiMlile  Agencies 

Genesee  I  Wyoming  Industries,  Inc 

Cabot  Corporation „ 

Dominium  Group.  Inc 

Polaris  Industries.. 


ht'l  Union.  United  Aulo  Aerospace  &  Agnc  Implement  Wortws 

American  S«  ol  Assn  Execubws 

Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions 

Assn  ol  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts,  he. 

Deal  Estate  Assn 

turowssHe....... 

FMC  Oonwikdk - — ■■ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp „ - — 

Royal  Ordnance.  Ire 

Montana  Power  Co.  et  al. . 


General  hstrumenl  Corporabon.. 
Ganml  Molais  Corp.. 


Rmis  hleraiiionar.  Inc  (FortSiinaExtemal  Trade  towtapmuil  Council)., 
knustral  I 


I  Umi  Department.  AfL-OO.. 

AmeiiCM  Fed  ol  Government  Enatayees 

Adamar  of  New  Jersey,  he.  el  al 

American  Express  Co 

Lj2  Claiborne.  Ire 

Compaane  Finanoeie  de  Partes 

tosert  raboe,  he 

Dreyfus  Corporabon — 

Gncm  Hanufaetuitrs  of  Ameria,  he 

tataUU 

hternoor  Trade,  Inc 

bwstmenl  Partnersk*  Assn 

Jockey  Oub       

Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice  P  Bishop  Estate., 
liga  Agrieola  hdustnal  de  la  Cana  de  Azucar.... 

MerrH  Lyndi  t  Co.  Ire 

National  Assn  ol  Beverage  Importers 

Pan  American  Wortd  Airways.  Ire _ 

Pan  American  Work)  Services.  Ire 

Republic  National  Bank., 


Rutgers,  The  Stale  Unwersity  ol  New  Jersey 

Teachers  Insurance  4  AnnuiN  Assn/College  Ret.  Eqoibes  Fund.. 

Walker  lelecommunicabons  Corp 

Wme  4  Spinis  Wholesalers  ol  America,  he 

Wordpertect  Corp.. 


S25J)0 
2,919.25 


22.000.00 
4.212.S0 


92\ 


3S.0I 

i.os7.a 


n.00 

2(420 
20.64 


N.0O 
».(( 


4.sstn 


Amia 

5.534.90 

6J37.32 

■■■"sSS 


2.000.00 


1JS0.(( 


1.517  SO 


lOJMOOO 
USOOO 
2JI00O0 
600.00 
9J2997 


1.7(0.00 

15,527.11 

300.00 


250.00 


lOjOOOO 
4J0O.00 
7JOO.0O 

12MO.0O 
IjOOOO 
1,000.00 
3AI0.00 

1SAIO.O0 


(.093.S( 


7.500.00 


7J0O.00 


3.50000 


Hauck  4  AssKiales.  Ire  (ForHeanng  hidosbies  Assn) . 

Boise  Cascade  Corp 

kitemahonal  Technical  Expertise  Lid 

Owrsaas  Education  Assn.  he. 

Ottwli,  N.A 

Ainiicw  Pulpmod  Assn 

Asareo  he «-. ..- 

Ciaadan  Steel  Producers  Assn 

Onwn  Bridgman  8r  Company 

New  VM  Lie  hsuraacf  Conipaiiy — 

AimiiCM  ONMii  d  lite  kisurance,  he 

AimricaR  km  t  Steel  hstitute 

taobaliai  li  American  Railroads 

CalMal  Company 

Crawfird  Rtting  Co 

Lone  Star  Industries.  Ire.. 


Natiooal  Committee  to  Present  Sodal  Securilir.. 

AIMic  RidiMd  Co _ 

Miheisl  College,  et  al _ - 

Digital  EgoipmBit  Corp 

Eastern  (ias  4  Fuel  Assoeiales - 


1500 
1700 
41.00 
37.00 
110.00 
1M.34 
4,770.00 
ILOO 


iM 


mm 

745.(4 


115.90 


IOjK 
(000 
104iS 


7,(7(.00 
5.4S3.00 

in2.oo 

(07.47 

116JS 

4.3S7i3 


3(2J2 
I1,SS171 


107.15 


9S.(0 


32.2(0.00 


1.000.00 


4.050.00 


75.00 


2.S00.00 
2.4S0.00 
2.SS0.00 
2350.00 
2450.00 
2350.00 
22.500.00 
11744 


5275 
'29.60 
174.53 


UiO 
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io(r2 


Ita 
Do 
\k 
Dt 

Mtary  Ro 

ihclani 

Sva 


Sdi  idt  Hisley  (  DJSale.  1250  '24tti  Street.  NW.  (I>S30  Waslangton.  DC  20037 


1020  \m  St .  m.  #200  Wistwiitai. 

(  sen.  5O10  Wisconsin  Ave,  NW,  #118  ■" 
fjoa  t»m.  122  C  Street.  NW  Wjsttington.  X 


Cnm  •  ltow*efS.  5410  Groswrof  Lane.  #120  BeB»g,  MD  208U 

HbTiIos  <Uh».  m  R  Street.  HW  WasHnttoii,  X  20009 

losentliil  2001  S  St .  NW.  #310  tSasliiiijton,  K  20009 — 

Ri  B  918  16tti  SI    NW.  #503  Washnrtni.  X  20006 •^•iv^ii' 

J  Ross  Ross  4  DuerH.  PC.  1700  K  9r«l,  HW.  #1100  WastmglOB.  DC  20006 
n>K)  Ri  s.  1830  inti  St .  NW  Waslmttin.  DC  20009 


STe 

Ijktokz 


Rdord 
BvryN 
Rl»nt~ 
WnC 
Unli 
EnalyB 
EDmiR 
Do«aMD 
Kkltiel 
Bngette 
JolwH 
Eutene  f 
Do 


Fl  Ross  Soutli  OotiiB  Pelratom  Coindl  1310  la*  Street.  #716  Colurata.  SC  29201.. 
I  (sset  122  C  Street,  NW  #750  WasHington.  DC  20001 

ioth.  1120  20tli  Street.  NW  #700  Wjshnjton.  DC  2(m  

Rotli  813  Maryland  Anenue  Nt  Washraton.  X  20002 - 

Ittw  1909  K  Street.  NW  Wastiingtoo.  X  20049.. 


MKiock.  1455  Ptn«s»t»an8  *ve.  NW;  #900  Washngton  DC  20004 

sMd.  1300  CoKWHait  A«e .  NW.  #401  Waslungton.  00  20^6^....^.....^.... 
Rounds  Soutn  Dakota  Petroleum  Counot  222  i  Captol.  #16  Pern.  SO  57501.. 

Rousit  600  Mantaid  /taemie.  SW  #700  Waslwwton.  DC  20024 

Rouson  Box  17407  Dules  topnrt  Washmgton.  DC  20041 

lousselol  1101  IStli  St ,  NW,  #400  Waslwiwton.  X  20005 

Ro«aii.  2550  HI  Street.  NW  Waslmgton.  Dt;  20037 


JamesH 

J  Patnd 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Ted 

Qnries 


dBkwtt  Inc.  1000  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  Wasningtw.  K  20005 
«  1511  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  X  20005.. 
1575  Eye  St.,  NW.  #1075  Waslwigton.  X  20005... 


„   1899  I  Street.  NW,  #1100  Wasliiitton.  X  20036.. 
C  2000  S.  Eads  Street.  #1003  Arlgigton.  VA  22202 


Do 
Do. 

Do: 


Oi 


Di 


Row 
TohZ 
frc  M 
lanes 
iosevti 
HenyC 


S  idoa't  iMr'i747'n»isy^  fumt.  NW  Wasliinfton.  K  20006.. 
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Orpwatan  at  Individual  Tiling 


Inc.  1660  I  SI.  NW.  #109 


K  20036 


K  20036.. 


K  20016.. 


Empkycr/Oient 


Reeftoli  Internalional  Ltd 

Jdmson  Matttiey  Inc 

Cigar  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

tguimark  Corporation 

lof  Teclinologies 

Social  Security  Protection  Bureau 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  Amero 

Ctiiidrens  Defense  Fund 

Mechanical  Contractors  Assn  o(  Aincnci. 

lewish  War  Veterans  of  tlie  USA 

Migrant  Legal  Acton  Progtan,  Inc 

Washington  Independent  Writers.  Inc 


Receipts 


6JS5.00 


2.500.00 
1.00000 
5.000.00 

'■r904.«i 


3.333.00 


ExpcndHurcs 


5.550.00 


315  Bonlant  Road  Silver  Spring.  MD  20904 

mf.i 


,  47  W  34tti  Street.  #804  New  Yort,  NY  10001 . 


RaintwiK  lobby - 

American  Petroleiim  Inslilult 

Nalioiial  Assn  of  Independent  CoHejes  t  Universities.. 

Williams  Companies 


Roycr.  1747  Pmnsytvania  Ave .  NW,  #1200  Washinglon.  X  20006 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons - •• 

Marconi  Electronics.  Ix 

Anancan  IntenHJowl  Gnup.  he — ; 

Qlim/UkH  EiWBi  CoaHleR 

American  Petratan  Institute 

National  fed  of  Independerl  Business 

American  Newpaper  Put)lishers  Assn - 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions...... - 

National  Assn  of  Cliain  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

Revco  OS.  Inc • 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corp _..^. .■■■ 

Corcoran  Youngman  t  Him  (ForQuasha  Schneider  &  Wessely)...- 

Rowland  Government  Relations  Associates  (For  Baker  Industries) ........ 

Rowland  Government  Relations  Associates  (For Borg-Warner  Automotive.  Inc)., 
Rowland  Government  Relations  Associates  ( For  Borg  Warner  Chemicals,  Inc)..., 

Rowland  Government  Relalions  (foriCommittee  ol  National  Security  Cos) 

International  Foohvear  Assn - 

Ewon  Corporation 

Medical  Identification  Card _ ■ 

American  Military  Sales 

Chrysler  Military  Sales  Coip - 

City  ol  Akron,  Ohm ~ -.•• 

Drexel  Bumham  Laml)ert.  he •.- ■ 

Ford  Ritf  i  Burrass „ -.. -.•..-•■ 

Hattoy^MdmHtay  Sales... 


3.90000 
43800 

1.121.00 
50000 

"■i'.340.i9 

12.000.00 

2.000,00 

1.500.00 


am.  8n  16th  SI.  NW  Watawlon.  X  20006 
lutan.  Rutin  WiRSta  t  DiBdis  1730  M  St ,  NW,  #412  Washington,  IK  20036  . 
RuMi  NenWd  Kaita  (  Becker  1140  19th  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20036.. 

Rulk'  1300  North  17th  Street.  #300  Arlington.  VA  22209 

RunvlB.  1200  Nm  Hanpshire  Ave.  NW.  #350  Washmeton,  X  20036 

L  Rutwie,  1667 II  Street,  NW.  #410  Washmjton.  X  20006 

RunBujh,  5205  Leesburgh  Pita.  #1600  fafc  Owch.  VA  22041 

m  1730  North  Lynn  St ,  #409  MaflO*,  VA  22209 

Rmti  4647  Forties  Boukward  laitum.  MD  20706 

».  Rhcio.  317  Massachusetts  Ave   NW.  Isl  Ftoor  WasNngton.  X  20002 

IMi.  Box  17407  Dudes  Airport  Washinjton,  X  20041 

sel.  1101  16th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

L  Russell  1120  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #1120  Washinglon.  X  20005 

Russell.  122  C  St..  NW,  #740  Washington,  X  20001 

Russell  517  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  K  20002  5809 ., 


Ii  *an, 
I  iRi 


Mms  Exkaiie 

Inin  itgidnp  (BeraMda)  IM 

Michigan  Trade  Exchange 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co,  Inc 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn..-. 

Overseas  Military  Sales  Group 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Secwities  lodustoy  Assn 

Jokn  Nween  t  Co.  Inc 


4.87500 
too  00 

10.00000 
30600 
48100 

""s.Mo.ob" 

1.50000 
1.00000 
2.000.00 


14391 
824.51 


701.75 


375.00 


200.00 
27,40 


9687 
1.50000 
1.000  00 
2.000.00 


86.S3 


Dussel  I  Associates.  Inc'.  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #450  Washington.  X  20006.. 

iiax  Rulh'7i990^i5«.lDufunaP'6- Box  1000  Aitn^  

I  Associates,  he  1301  N  Courthouse  Rd.  #1802  Arlington.  VA  22201 -.. 


Ryai.  1400  II  Street.  NW  Washmton.  X  20005 ~ 

I  Ryai.  915  Rockefeller  BuMne  Oeveland.  OH  44113 

lyai  1155  21st,  NW.  4th  Fl  Washington,  X  20036 

Rnn.  1319  F  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  X  20004 

I  Ryan.  225  North  Washinilon  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

w  Assocales.  8447  Portttid  Place  Mdean.  VA  22102 

Ryai  Assnates.  he,  1015  18lh  St ,  NW,  #720  Washmglon.  K  20036,. 


Rai 


li 


IKrmtM  Ryiiian.  1700  «  SI.  NW.  #1200  Washn{«in.  X  20006 - 

RAMf   4949  S  25A  Tipp  Oh.  OH  45371 ^ - :        .  ^  „  ,     . 

R8C  «  socales.  324  Fourth  &eet,  NE  Washington,  X  20002 ^J^^S^ 


mk  tadustry  FouidJtion/lnfl  Ice  Cream  Assn ..-. 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Great  Lakes  Products.  Inc ■ 

ADAPSO.  The  Computer  Solhvare  i  Services  Industry  Assn 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Johnson  t  Johnson 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  of  America - 

PrintinB  Industries  of  America.  Inc 

AMVEl^ •• 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn , 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America 

National  Candy  Wholesalers  Assn.  Inc 

American  league  lor  Exports  &  Security  Assistance,  he 

lesber  and  Associates.  Inc 

Columbia  Communications  Corp - 

Paafic  Telecom.  Inc 

Herman  Max  Ruth ••■•• .■■.-"■i-  ■■,::■■• 

American  Assn  ol  Bioanalysts/lntI  Soc  of  Omical  lab  Techs .. 

American  College  ol  Radiology 

j  American  Opiometiic  Assn _ 

Rubber  Manulaclurers  Assn 

Lake  Carriets  Assn - 

General  Instrument  Corporation 

I  National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA 

MPBCorp 

West  Virginia  Bankers  Assn 

West  Virginia  Hospital  Assn — 

West  Virginia  Independent  Oil  i  Gas  Assn , 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 


3.S0O.OO 


2.00000 
1.00000 
432  00 
I.OOOOO 
6.80000 


3S0 


47S00 


22500 


6.80000 


45.00 


2(29 


RJD  N  bists.  he.  401  N  Ita  Street  Winshn-Salm.  NC  27102 
I  Rai  ly  ■  "■ 


S*o  One  Tabor  Center  #2500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver.  00  80202 

ionas  Sadte  Jr .  3521  Valley  Drive  Alexandria.  VA  22302 

SaMer  2626  Pennsytvanu  Avenue.  NW  Washmjton.  X  20037 - 

I  Sioese  Jr.  1050  17th  SI.  NW  #500  Washmglon.  X  20036 

nSaBier  1101  14th  SI   NW,  4th  Floor  Washington.  X  20005 

H  SanmoRS.  535  North  Deartwn  Street  Chcago.  H.  60610 - 

£nlen»B«s.  Inc.  403  South  Akad  DalB,  IX  75202 

Seyme  Saiders.  1825  K  SI .  NW.  #218  WWilrtlB.  X  20006 

C  SaidHs,  1225  Eye'  Street.  NW.  #825  Wasknglon.  X  20005 

bm  Sattrs.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washmghw.  0^20037       ^-ii:::!:::^-  vi;  i^i^i^"' 

SdmabH  t  Btaiderixn.  PC.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #600  Washmglon.  X  20005.. 

I  SadKT  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  X  20006.. 


Bangor  t  Aroostook  Railroad 

Chicago  4  Norlli  Western  Transportation  Corp.., 

Delaware  Otsego  System 

Genesee  4  Wyoming  Corp 

Regional  Railroads  of  America 


Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

National  Telephone  Cooperatme  Assn.. 

Texaco.  Inc 

American  Financial  Services  Assn 

American  Medical  Assn 


a  SadlB  M.  1489  Chan  Brxlge  Road,  #200  Mcleai.  VA  22101.. 


Ow  I E  SadB 

FM|&  Saidtnl.  1725  Eye  St . 


1220  I  SmcL  m  NBMMta. 

#315  Washmgton.  X  20006., 


.  X  20005.. 


American  Sa  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Beer  Institute 

Chemical  Manulaclurers  Assn.  Inc 

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Executives 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Ametica... 

lack  McDonald  Co  (For  SeU  Enterprises) 

lack  McOonaU  Co  (For  Dow  Corning  Cofp).. 


2.500.00 


500.00 

iso'db" 

2,250.00 

8,250.00 

7,500.00 

203.80 

199.66664 

10.00000 

6.75000 

33,000.00 

6,00000 

75000 

48,00000 

e'oob'dd 

1,50000 
5,00000 


250.00 
3.000.00 


726  40 
83510 
698.40 


55.35 

145.20 

128.20 

104,42 

54,00 

244  52 

4,969.00 

5,46667 

5,122.56 

5,20513 

4,920,96 

4,920.97 

19,022.11 

6.500.00 

545.64 

69528 


lack  McDonaM  Co  (FotHitachi  America.  Ltd) 

lack  McDonald  Co  (For  Hitachi  Sales  Corp  of  America) 

la*  McDonakl  Co  (For  Jacques  Borel  Enterprises.  Inc) 

tack  McDonak)  Co  (For  Royal  Zenilh  Corp) .■.•..■.. 

lack  McDonald  Co  (Foi  Saiete  Generate  de  Surveillance.  S.A).. 

American  Petroleum  Institute ■.■•■. 

Cnnal  ol  Euicvean  t  lapanese  National  Shvowners  Asa 


50.00 

200.00 

3,403.46 

2.00O.0O 


6.000.00 
300.00 


7.00 
171.19 
500.00 


May  9,  1988 
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Orpniation  or  Individual  Filing 


Eiic  Syirstm,  1333  H  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington,  X  20007.. 

Do 

D»..„ 

Dd 

Do.. 


Betty  0  Saw.  1601  Duke  Street  Aleiaidna.  VA  22314 „ 

RonaW  A  Sarasm.  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washir«ton.  X  20036 

Satellite  Broadcasting  4  Communications  Assn.  3W  N  Washington  Street.  #208  Akxadria,  VA  22314.. 

Albert  C  Saunders,  1100  15th  Si,  NW  #900  Washington,  D(r 20005 

Mary  Jane  Saunders,  1300  N  17th  Street.  #300  Arlington.  VA  22209 „ 

Save  Our  Security.  1201  16th  St .  NW,  #222  Washington.  X  20036 

Richad  N  Sawaya,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW  Washington.  X  20036 - 

Thomas  C  Sawyer,  1825  K  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20(X)6 

laune  S  Schaffer,  1120  Connecticul  Ave.  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Sdiagrin  Associates,  1112  16th  Si ,  NW,  #200  Washington,  X  20036 

Harold  A  Schalberger,  1750  New  York  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

William  T  Schapaugh,  103O  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20005 

Mary  L  Schapiro.  1825  Eye  St ,  NW.  #1040  Washmglon.  X  20006 

C  M  Schauerte.  PO  Box  3247  Houston.  TX  77253 

Jay  T  Scheck  Jr .  RI  202-206  North  Somerville,  NJ  08876 

Robert  H  Scheerschmidt.  490  L  Enlant  Plaza,  #4200  Washington.  X  20024 

Schell  4  Co,  Inc.  1776  R  Street,  NW.  #700  Washington.  X  20006 


Do,. 


Robert  J.  Schenk,  15th  4  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  X  20005 

Michael  T  Schilling,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Kenneth  D,  Schkiman.  499  South  Capitol,  SV?,  #401  Washington.  X  20003 

Schmeltzer  Aptaker  4  Shqipard.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 „.. 

Richard  M  Schmidt  Jr.  033  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  #600  Washington,  X  20036 

Do 

Arthur  C  Schmitt.  3705  S  George  Mason  Drnre.  Apt  301  So  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 

Robert  Richard  Schmitt.  #12453-047  PO  Box  1000  leavemwrth.  RS  66048-1000 

Schnader  Harrison  Segal  4  lewis.  Suite  1000  1111  19th  St.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 ...„ 

Thomas  J'Schnetder'.'i'ibo'mStreetrNwriiiiob 

Abraham  Schnew,  60O  Maryland  Ave ,  SW.  #700  Washington.  X  20024 

Frank  Schneller,  1957  f  St,  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

Paul  Schoellhamer.  900  17th  St.  NW.  #526  Washington,  X  20006 

Elizabeth  J,  Schram.  1120  20th  St ,  NW,  #600  South  Washington,  X  20036 

Carl  J  Schramm,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Ja*  J.  Schramm.  1155  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington.  X  20036 

H.  B,  W,  Schroeder.  1050  171h  Street.  NW,  #490  Washington.  X  20036 

Leah  Webb  Schroeder.  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  #100  Washington.  X  20005 - 

N  DonaM  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petroleum  Council  60  West  St.  #403  Annapolis.  MD  21401.. 

Judy  Schuh.  1909  k  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20049 

Mark  Schullz.  1615  H  St.  NW  Washingfon,  X  20062 

RKhard  F  Schultz,  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Washington.  X  20024 

Robert  I.  Schulz.  c/o  Iowa  Petroleum  Council  1012  Fleming  Bklg,  Des  Moines.  lA  50309 

Ralph  D.  Schumack.  1800  M  Street.  NW.  #325  South  Washington,  X  20036 

Waher  A  Schumann  III.  16219  San  Dominique  San  Antonio,  TX  78232 

Adam  0  Schwartz,  1101  15th  St ,  NW,  #400  Washmgton,  X  20005 

Elinor  Schwartz,  318  S  Abingdon  Street  Arlington,  VA  22204 , 

Richard  Schwartz.  880  S  Pickett  St  Alexandria.  VA  22304 

Steve  Aaron  Schwartz,  8701  Georgia  Ave,  #701  Silver  Spring.  MD  20910 ... 

Richard  S  Schweiker,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  K  20004 , 

Carl  f  Schwensen,  415  2nd  St ,  NE,  #300  Washington,  K  20002,. 


Enflay)i/aml 


CaMomia  Assn  of  Sanrtjtnn  Agendes „.. 

Gin  Corp. 

las  Virienes  Mimicipal  Water  Dishxt 

Vicl«  Valley  Wastewater  Redanatn  AilHwiDr .. 

tNestera  Reseaith  Institute 

Society  ri  American  Fknsls 

National  Restaurant  Assn 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asa 

ADAPSO.  The  Compote  Softwat  (  Savice  haMy  Asa.- 


Atlaitic  Richfield  Co 

National  Broalcashng  Co.  he.. 
American  Bankers  Assn 


Committee  on  Pipe  4  Tube  Imports... 
biternalnnal  Assn  ol  Fire  Fighters.... 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

Futures  Indusliy  Assn.  bic 

AMtricai  Gaail  Cotpoiallai 

HoecM  OMiMse  Oonntatnn 

XennCorp 

Fuller  Co „... 

GATX  Cnpontion.. 


mmt  Assn  of  Home  Buhkn  ol  the  US... 

TRW.  he 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insuren 

American  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc 

Association  ol  American  Pubkshers 

National  Assn  ol  Trak  4  Tedmical  Sdnob ., 
Oxford  Group.  Limded 


Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Assn.  1101  16th  St ,  NW  Washmgton.  X  20036. , 

Michael  Sciulla,  880  S  Pk*ett  St  Alexandria.  VA  22304 

Harold  B  Scoggms  Jr..  1101  16lh  St.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 , 

Ellen  Scott.  1750  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washmgton.  X  20006 

James  I  Scott.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #703  Washington,  X  20006 , 

John  Havens  Scon.  1101  Vermont  Ave..  NW  12th  Floor  Washington,  X  20005 

Scribner  Hall  4  Thompson,  1850  K  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  X  20006 

Scnvens  Gotetorie'i"  Co,'5857  S^fiessner'.' #28^^^^ 

Timothy  Scully,  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  K  20001 

Seabed  Assn.  3408  Bonnie  Road  Austin.  TX  78703 

Earl  W,  Sears.  PO  Box  12285  Memphis.  TN  38112.. 


Law  OIlKes  of  John  Sears.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washinglon.  X  20006 

James  E  Secrist.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy .  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 - , 

Pamela  Sederholm,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  N  W  #310  Washington.  X  200O4 

Charles  M  Seeger  III.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #6200  Washington.  X  20006 

Ruth  L  Segal,  555  New  Jersey  Ave ,  NW  #255  Washmgton  X  20001 „ , 

Merrill  K  feggerman,  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  #200  Washington.  X  20036 

H  Richard  Seibert  Jr ,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  #1500  N  Washington.  X  20OO4.1703 

George  H  Seidel  Jr .  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  ol  Pa  PO  Box  925  Harnsburg,  PA  17108 
"   ■       ■  ■  --...--  - ^jjjjj. 


Seidman  4  Associates.  PC,  Federal  Bar  Building.  #1001  1815  H  Street.  NW  Wi 

Marlissa  Senchak.  3900  Wisconsin  AveNW  Washmgton,  X  20016 

Stanton  P  Sender.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #600  Washington.  X  20004 

Peter  M.  Seremel,  16  Munson  Road  Farmington.  CT  06034-0338 

John  J,  Seriustini.  1407  West  North  Temple  Salt  Ukc  City.  UT  84140 

Terry  L  Serie.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Seven  Months  Session  lor  Congress.  4210  Spicewood  Road.  #202  Austin.  TX  78759 

Seward  4  Kissel,  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #800  Washington.  K  20006 

Do 

J  Richard  Sewell.  1800  K  St .  NW.  #1110  Washington,  X  20006 


igton.  X  20006 


Savin  Corporation _ 

Tmola  Motor  Corporatnn 

AaOO  Manhme  Committee: 

National  Fed  ol  hidqiendent  Business 

Associatal  General  (Wractors  of  America.. 

Northwest  Airtines,  \k 

Unon  Pacific  Corp 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  he 

tWaste  Management,  Ik 

OnnwMrs  Iwier  Co 

hdustiy  Manufacturers  Asa 

Inshtute .. 


1.500.00 


2.4StJI 


i5.tat.oe 

1.200.00 
4.000.00 


22.7n.00 

500.00 
18.855  50 
15.007  J5 
5JIOO.0O 


500.00 


54M( 

400.N 

1.10000 

500.00 

USOOO 


1.101.62 


131.20 


moo 

1.2OO.0O 
1(40 


17.S02JI 

■■■■"H072 

iiiK 


9.00 


SIS.00 

"iWii 
T.ob6'.«i 

5JI0000 


AMriCM  Asa  of  Retired  Persons  — . — . — „ — 

Ckaito  at  Co««iierce  ol  the  US 

Disabled  American  Veterans _ 

American  PetnUeum  Instituto _ 

Dow  Coming  Corp 

Rotnmac  Overtook  Associates — 

National  Council  ol  Savings  histitahans. 

Califortiia  State  Lands  Commission 

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  US 

International  Fed  ol  Prolessnnal  4  Technical  Engmeen.. 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance,  he 

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Growers _ _ 


Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  US 

hidependent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America.. 
Sheet  Metal  Woriiers  Intematimal  Asa- 


America  Medfcil  Asa 

Clw  Financial  Corp 

Provident  Lite  4  Accident  Insurance  Co., 

Security  lile  ol  Denver  Insurance  Co 

Transamerica  Corporation 


biternational  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.. 


Nahonal  Cotton  Council  of  America 

Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  South  Airica.. 

Rockwell  International  Corp _ 

Southland  Corporation 

Chcan  Mercantile  Eichage 

ttott  Clark  4  Associates _.. 

Shdl  01  Co 

NaUool  Asa  of  Maiufarturers _.. 

Amooi  Mrahnm  hstilute 

National  Toeing  4  \htimm  Asa „... 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Asa 

Sears  Roebuck  4  Co 

HeuUem.  Inc -. 

Utah  Power  4  Ughl  Co _. 

America  Paper  hstitute.  he 


Daiiy  Ools  Reserves,  he. 


Seyfarth  Shaw  Fairvreather  4  GerakJson.  1111  19th  St.  NW,  #500  Washington.  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Victoria  McKenzie  Shain.  1710  Rhode  Island  Avemie.  NW.  #300  Washington.  X  20036  ...„. 

Thomas  A.  Shaltow.  1220  I  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  X  20005 

James  M  Shamberger.  1819  I  Si .  NW,  7lh  Floor  Washington,  X  20036 

Deborah  L  Shannon,  1120  Connecticul  Ave,  NW  Washmglon,  X  20036 

Gary  I  Shapiro.  2001  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Luther  W  Shaw,  1155  15th  St.  NW.  #900  Washmgton,  X  20005 - 

Shaw  Pittmai  Potts  4  Trowbridge,  2300  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20037 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Shea  4  Gadner,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

Do 

Shea  4  GouW,  1627  K  St..  NW.  #1000  Washington.  X  20006 

James  V  Sheahai.  223  Perimeter  Ctr  Pkwy  P  0  Box  89000  AtlanU.  GA  30356-9000.. 

Gail  E  Sheaer.  2001  S  St.  NW.  #520  Washington.  X  20009 

John  J.  Sheehan.  815 16th  St .  NW.  #706  Washington.  X  20006 


Ftorida  Power  4  light  Co 

Agricultural  Producers 

American  Soc  of  Pension  Actuaries.. 
FlxiUeCorp.. 


Technokigy  for  Communications  International . 

Abbott  liiioratones - 

Americar  Petroleum  Instihite — .. 

Remsurance  Assn  of  America 

Anxncan  Bankers  Assn 

Ehctmle  hdusliies  Asa 

NatlaMlA|rallinl  Chemicals  Asa 

Adas  Miflaals  Division. — 

Emerson  EketricCo.. 


3.550.00 
UOOJM 


100.00 

662.13 

5.000.00 

13.629.20 

73750 


lOJOOilO 

umM 

1.630.00 


6.sni7 

14.000.00 


7.423.0t 
11.125.00 

3.750.00 
25.000.00 
20^)00.00 
43,475.00 
10.000.00 

ii.63373 
5JOO.0O 
1J20.00 

15^100.00 
2.gOQJIO 


ifom 

CSOJS 
SOOlN 

2JO0M 


247J8 
15.000.00 
13.250.00 
17.2S0J0 
6.500.00 
2.000.00 


UJOOJO 


6M0.00 

2AI000 

200.00 


nil 

200.00 
60.31 

ToiSi 


470.51 
20.00 
424.11 

1.122.35 
202^6 


U6U? 


4J025$ 


in.2S 


I6J72.0I 
54JS 

7.a26JI 

n7ji 

17SJ0 


IMOO 


53.77 

n3ii 

165.01 
5.486it 

lJ96i3 

"IkS 


964.6! 


2S1S6 


IJSOJO 
500.00 

5,62Sil0 


Federation  of  Ba*ers  Asa  ol  Japan. - 

Holly  Farms  Corp 

Institute  ol  Foreign  Bankers 

bwestmenl  Company  Instihite 

hwshnnt  Counsel  Assn  of  America,  he.. 

Nahonal  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

TahrM  Pdmt  Onnpaiy.. 


unit*  Nvctar  Wete  Maiagement  Group.. 
MrMtr 


SkMRs.  he 

Saxte  Gaetak  de  Surveilanct.  SA. 

Group  IMIh.  he 

Siemens  Energy  4  Auhimatnn.  Inc.... 

Consumers  Umon  ol  US.  he 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 


11.172i0 


322JI 
9ISJI 


4MI.0I 
14j22iB 


2641 


1J6S.S4 


60iS 

420« 

■"i2iij 


■■  Trf-V¥  TC?¥? 


Mr,-,,  Q    1QRR 


Mnv9.  19RR 
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10075 


100*4 


CDiHdx 

ZxJiH 
Seyimii 
NancyS 
I T 


tan  A,  kman.  1401  Hew  Yort  *i««ie.  NW.  #1100  Wjshn|toii.  DC  20005 

Stan  M    takai,  1111  19ni  Str«t,  N*,  #1000  Waslnnjton.  DC  20O36 

irtw  3(1)  Fto  2030  «t  SirwI.  NW  Washngtai.  DC  20036 ^••.;;i;-,- 

SMb)  Floridi  dtnUnin  Councij  325  Mm  Knu  Rd .  #F.210  TalWussee,  R  32303.. 

h    1331  PHinsytvana  AvBioe.  NW  W»slwi|toii.  DC  20004 ~ — 

1126  Woodwan)  BMg  Waslwjton.  DC  20005 

Sbkm.  1025  Comediail  »ve.  NW  WashinBton.  DC  20036 

liieids  1400  «  St    NW  Waslnngtm,  DC  20015 

Hmey  A.  Sh^nan.  1800  Dugonal  Road.  #500  AJeundha,  VA  223)4.. 


SeKey ) 
Iwift, 


Shaen 

Do 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

MmB 
T  V 
MiG 
Son 

Jom 
Eiic 

Sdcyt 

Do 

a%ne 


Fietnt  Clam  Council,  inc.  120  Mm  Stmt  HwtniM.  HY  11743.. 
ifMq.  919  Pnnce  artel  Ataardna,  VA  22314 — 


PO  Bw  85608  San  Dim.  CA  92138 

ttes,  nil  19th  Street.  NW  Washmgtoi.  DC  20036.. 


Shsr. 


Sh]  Mey 


III  PO  Box  2121  Cows  OirisB.  IK  78403..    ^^ 
nrtrelge  818  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Wastimgton.  K  2O0O6.. 
tut  1250  Conneclicul  Avwiue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

PO  Bm  3151  Houston.  IX  77253 

925  15llt  Street.  NW  Waslmflon,  DC  20005 

1730  M  SI .  NW  WaslMitlai.  K  20036 

1722  Eye  Street.  NW  Wastalftai.  DC  20006 


Sliui. 


Ml  Si  rgdd. 


i  DaMdson,  PC.  One  Whletiall  Street  New  York.  HY  10004.... 

Into  2000  K  S).  NW,  Sth  Floor  Washmglon.  DC  20006 

fcriot)  500  North  Capitol  St.,  NW,  #300  Washmston,  DC  20001.. 

2001  S  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20009 

.  1600  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Shv  1625  tve  St    NW  #911  Washin^on,  DC  20006,, 


Assn.  Inc.  1717  K  St ,  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

»«|taik.  1501  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036... 
ere.  888  I6II1  St,  NW,  #606  Washington,  DC  20006 


Si  ers. 


SImS 

to 
to 
to 
to 

to 

to 
Silver  Us^ 
BnnA 
Cutis 

to  

SiheisM  I  lUiK.  1776  K  StieeL  NW,  #800  Washington,  K  20006.., 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 
Deborah 
M  P 

^^ 


SimniBis,  I7I7  R  St,  NW,  #407  Washinjton.  DC  20006,,.. 

PO  Box  860  Valley  forge,  PA  1948Z  

bums,  1720  Eye  Street,  NW,  7t1i  Fka  Washmglon,  DC  20006. 
1350  New  York  Aw ,  NW,  #90C  Washmglon,  DC  20005, 


Si  imons. 


to 
De 
Ik 
Dd 


Di 


Di 


Di 


AlXft 
h«iE 
James 
Donna 

Skaddei 
0 
D 
D 


Dora* 
lames  fl 

Dand 
Debb 
Ebabih 

Gordn 
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Orjaneation  or  Indnndual  Filing 


Employer/Client 


National  Cooperative  Business  Assn 

Tribune  Broadcasting  Co 

Common  Cause 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

General  Electric  Co 

Man.Made  Fiber  Producers  Assn,  Ire 

Foodservice  &  Packaging  Institute.  Inc ., 

Handgun  Control,  Inc 

Penn  Central  Corporation - 


feene  Shirley  i  Associates,  Inc  (ForAmerican  Freedom  CoaWtnn) 

Keene  Shirley  &  Associates,  Inc  (For  Apex  Marine) 

Keene  Shirley  &  Associates,  Inc  (for  Australian  Barley  Board) 


llniagle  i.  taslaugn  1050  fiiomas  Jefferson  tt.  NW.  6tb  R.  Waslijnglon.  K  20007.. 


Keene  Shirley  8  Associates.  Inc  (forCouncil  lor  International  Develoiwent) 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates,  Inc  (forCSR,  Ltd) 

Keene  Slwley  &  tasociales,  Inc  |for  Limited,  Inc) 

Keene  Shirley  f.  Associates,  Inc  (for  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co) 

Keene  Shirley  i  Associates,  Inc  (for  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp)  „„...... 

Keene  Shrrley  &  Associates,  Inc  (for.National  farmers  federation  of  Australia).. 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates,  Inc  (ForNalional  Tax  Limitation  Committee) 

GA  Technologies.  Inc 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Central  Power  &  Light  Co - - 

USX  Corporation,. 


Receipts 


2.700,00 
3.000,00 
13.650.00 
1,000.00 
200,00 


Expenditures 


7.074,00 


National  Forest  Products  Assn 

Brownmg.ferns  Industries.  Inc 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US. .. 

Donrey.  Inc 

Peoria  Journal  Star,  Inc 

Sigalki,  Ltd.. 


Smm  c/o  Dow  lohnesi  ADertson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037... 
tac,  815  15th  SL,  NW.  #709  Washington.  DC  20005 


SlmtaB,  100  iMfma  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

tmmitnmai  Ptaa,  #714  Houston,  TX  77046 

iSiiiipan.  700  N  Faictu  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Sinvsn,  1155  15th  St ,  NW,  #504  Washington,  K  20005.. 


Sims  11006  Hampton  Rd  Fairtai  Stabon,  VA  22039 

ind«  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  #2700  Arlington.  VA  22209 — 

Sewer  lU  1100  15lh  Street,  NW  Suite  900  Utim^,  DC  20005 

SnMary,  1730  North  Lynn  Street  ArtinjiBi,  VA  22J09 .;i-;i.-^;i- 

AipiSWe  Heather  i  Flooi.  1440  New  ifark  AMwe.  NW  Hxtrngm.  K  20005.. 


EdmHl,  SkemlB.  1155  Connechcul  Ane ,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

SUawe.  1156  15th  St ,  NW,  #1201  Washington.  DC  20005 

Sbnei,  S15  15th  St,  NW,  #534  Washington,  DC  20005 

I  SMidwy  )r    UOO  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #620  Washington.  K  20036 

1  Skonberg  1111  North  191h  Street,  #700  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Ski«a  3707  Woodview  Trace  P  0  Box  6«70O  Indianapolis,  IN  46268 

Slade  444  North  Capilol  St,  #711  Washington,  DC  20001 - 

Slatishek  t  Associates  Inc,  1102  Belle  Vista  Dr  Alexandria,  VA  20007 

Stauihter  1615  M  ST,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Switt,  450  M«fc  Ave ,  E ,  #204  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Stan,  1000  Potomac  Street,  NW,  #204  Washmglon,  K  20007 

I  SUer  15th  4  M  Streets,  NW  Washingloo,  00  20005 

,  Skn.  260  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10016 

Sb.  2301  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Catheffe  Rees  Sloan,  120  Maryland  Ave ,  Nt  Washington,  DC  ^OOO? ------  vi,™i:- 

Sloan  Ir  Cvlal  Gallery  East,  #695  600  Maivtand  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  K  20024., 

1  lottus  1224  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Hsmess  Council  ol  America,  Inc  PO  Box  4299  Columbiis.  GA  31904 ^ 

^Uey  4  Smattcrs,  1050  Coooecticul  Avenue.  NW.  #1230  Washnglon.  DC  2003i 


E  Sm*y.  1899  L  SI ,  NW,  #1100  Washnglon,  K  20036 

■  Srtwana,  PO  Box  94661  Cleveland,  OH  44101 

Sfflilh,  1850  M  St ,  NW,  #600  WadHMton.  DC  20036 

Smth,  PO  Box  660074  Dallas,  TX  75266 

_  Snulh,  374  Jamie  a  Glen  Burme,  MO  210S1 

M  SmOi,  815  16th  SI ,  NW,  #310  Wishmilan.  DC  20006.. 
L  Smilh,  901  3151  SIreel,  NW  Washnglon,  DC  20007 


Dm  lbs 
Keirs 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security... 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm 

Consi'-ners  Union  ol  US.  Inc , 

Invesiment  Company  Institute 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns 

Alaska  Loggers  Assn -. 

Alaska  Pulp  Corp 

Amseico  Minerals.  Inc 

ARCO  Marine  Co.  Inc - 

Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp _ 

General  Communications,  Mc 

Standard  Oil  Co 


1.283,33 
1,28333 
1.283.33 
1,283,33 
1.283,33 
1.283,33 
1,283,33 


1.283.33 
1.283,33 
3.49000 

536M 

20000 
2.47500 
19.58804 
11.80000 
3,743.00 


5,00000 
2,47500 
8,94600 
3.700.00 


1,17500 
11,55623 


1,837,50  .., 


Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest — 

Government  ol  Bangladesh •' 

Philippine  CKonut  Authority 

Association  for  Advanced  Life  Underwriting. - 

Bristol-Myers  Co — 

GATX  Corporation 

Music  Corp  ol  America,  Inc 

Nalional  Assn  ol  Home  Buiklers  of  the  U,S - - 

Rolls  Royce  Motor  Cars.  Inc • — 

American  Assn  for  Marriage  4  family  Therapy -, 

CertainTeed  Corp — ■ — • ■ 

American  Academy  ol  Actuaries _. — ■ 

International  franchise  Assn - 

Dofasco,  Inc 

City  of  Erie,  PA 

City  of  fresno,  CA 

Cily  of  Portland,  OR • - 

fresno  County,  CA - - 

Gary,  Indiana ■• ' 

San  Leandro,  CA - - — ■ 

Water  Department  in  San  Bernadino,  CA - : 

LaborManagement  Maritime  Committee,  Inc 

Coastal  Corporation — •-. • " 

Railway  Progress  Institute - — ■ - 

first  Mississippi  Corporation 

Mississinii  Power  4  Light  Company - - 

State  of  Mississippi 

Performance  Engineering,  hic 

TRW.  Inc 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Printing  Industries  ol  America,  Inc — . — ■ — • --■• 

American  Telephone  4  Telegraph  Co — - - 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc — — — ~ 

DiMl  Bumham  Lambert.  Inc -. - • 

Foster  Wheeler  Corp - - 

General  Development  Corp 

Government  ol  Jamaica - 

Long  Island  Powei  Authority „ 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co - - • 

Waste  Management.  Inc - ~ " 

NCR  Corporation ~ • - ■■ 

US  Pharmacopeial  Convention.  Inc - 

MohlCorp — •> 

National  Assn  ol  federal  Credit  Unions....;. , - 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

Cuban-American  freedom  Coalition,  lx.._ — - ■ - 

Grumman  Aero  Corp,  el  al •,— 

Amoco  Corporation 

US  Defense  Committee ■■• .-••••-/ VL""";:::"; 

Seilman  Semo  4  Slevin,  PC   (For  United  Food  4  Commercial  Workers  Inlemalional 
Union) 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U,S - 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc - - 

American  Public  Power  Assn — • 

Compebtwe  TeteconwmicatioK  Assn _ -: : — 

National  fed  i(  tadgpMM  Business. - •• 

Western  Coal  Trjific  Leapie — .-- •■ 


4,70600 
6000 
50000 
490,00 

5,00000 


,„ 


American  Horse  Council 

Fkinda  East  Coast  Railway  Co 

Nabonal  Hodiey  league - 

PennaiilCo 

tuon  Corpation - 

Centeriot  Energy  Corp,  et  al _ 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Hic _ — 

takmboaal  Airline  Passengers  Assn.  Inc 

(Mw  lir  Electrical  Systems  4  Hydrogen  Research — 

tautaMled  Clothing  4  Textile  Workers  Union 

liTKnowlton.  Inc  (For  Ftonsts'  TransworW  Delivery  Assn) . 


7,66664 
9,58437 
6,69623 
9.58437 
8,803  49 
4,24181 
4.079,07 
1,553,00 

am 

2.00000 
2.00000 
4.00000 

■■i.'oo6'i)b 

4.000,00 
500.00 

■'i.o(iodo' 

7.50000 
1.00000 
3,00000 
2,00000 


812,00 

■2.894  66" 
1,12500 
1.25000 
6500 
1.000,00 
200.00 

■ii."500.M 


2, 

'■■'ijM'do 

3,500,00 
48,544,03 

3,666,00 
75000 
500.00 

6,000.00 


1^54 


6,562.50 
6,500.00 

2,500.00 


21000 
5.46541 

993,94 
1,23101 


3,04765 
1328.24 


2500 
2160 


359  70 
2000 

42503 
82  99 


3.12821 
10.00 


7.086.01 


3,41171 
5,04130 
3,652,29 
5,04130 
4,44814 
3,66294 
4.02335 
376,84 


438.00 
"50,65 


110,00 


200,00 
"21186.26 


1.163.34 


431.00 
383.99 
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Organizalnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Herbert  Smith,  901  31st  SIreel,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Do 

Jetfrey  A  Smilh,  19001  SWeslem  Avenue  Torrance,  CA  90509 _ _ „ 

Jeffrey  A  Smilh,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  #1000  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Jennifer  L  Smith,  900  17th  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington,  K  20006 

Jerry  N  Smith,  PO  Box  9158  Amanlki,  TX  791059158 

Julian  H  Smith  Jr..  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham,  Al  35291 

Michael  E  Smith,  PO  Box  5000  Cleveland,  OH  44101 _ 

Michael  P  Smith,  485  Lexington  Ave  New  York,  NY  10017 

Palncia  Smith,  1909  K  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 _ 

Richard  f  Smith,  1090  Vermont  Ave,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

RonaW  E.  Smith,  2501  M  Sheet,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Susan  Snyder  Smith,  7900  Westpark  Ornre,  #514  Mclean,  VA  22102 _ ~ 

William  A  Smilh,  453  New  Jersey  Ave..  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 „ 

to 

to „.., 

Smilh  Anderson  Blounl  Dorsetl  Mitchdl  4  Jernigan.  PO  Box  12807 1300  SI.  Mary's  Street  Raieigli,  NC  27605... 
Smilh  Dawson  4  Andrews.  Inc,  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #304  Washington,  DC  20036 

to 

to 

John  W  Siiiit'h"f,'4i'rFrta."aWashingt()nr6c  


Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  Inc,  1925  K  Street,  NW,  #504  Washington,  DC  20006 

Peter  Leigh  Snell,  401  Wythe  Street,  #2-A  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Larry  S  Snowhile,  1825  Eye  St,  NW,  #1201  Washington,  DC  20006 

Clair  A  Siiyiier',' iV  North 'siithSirM^^^ 

David  F  Snyder,  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036-.. 

Edward  F  Snyder.  245  2nd  St,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 „ 

Gene  Snyder,  140  Chenoweth  Une  Louisville,  KY  40207 

to 

to 

to 

John  M  Snyder,  600  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE.  #205  Washing,  DC  20003 


Employer /dint 


Hi  4  Knowllon,  Inc  (For  Angus  Defense  Systems,  Inc) . 

Hm  4  Knowllon,  Inc  (For  Euromiss*) 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc 

American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc „ 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  A$s«.._ 

Texas  Federation  ol  Productm  Credit  Assi 

Alabama  Power  Co 

Cleveland  Eleclrc  llhimmahng  Co. _ 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons _ 

Textron,  Inc _ 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn,  Inc . 


Chocolate  Manulacturers  Assn  of  the  USA. 

Perkmsoo  4  Associates.  Ix  (for  Benefioal  Manigement  Ooni) 

Perkinson  4  Associates.  Inc  (for  Nabonal  Second  Mortgage  Assn) 

Perkinson  4  Assodales.  Inc  (for Save  Home  Eijuity  Deducbons  (SHED)).. 

Invesiment  Company  bisbliite 

City  of  Eugene.  Oregon _. 

Illinois  Diversatech  Corp 

NY  MetroDoMan  Transportabon  Agenqi - _ — 

Po««  Paoaging,  Inc 

S  4  F  Warebouses.  Inc - 

San  FrancBO)  P,U  C - - 

Amencar  Nudear  Energy  Coinal.„ ~ 


Snyder  Ball  Kriser  4  Assk,  Inc,  499  S  Caijilol  SI,,  SW,  #520  Washington,  DC  20003 -....., 

Alan  C  Sobba,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  2()004 

Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation,  PO  Box  3719  Georgetown  Stabon  Washingbxi,  DC  20007 _..., 

Society  lor  Nutrition  Education,  1700  Broadway,  #300  Oakland,  CA  94612-2128 

Nancy  C  Somerville,  1735  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Sonnenberg  Anderson  ODonnell  S  Rodriguez,  200  West  Adam  St ,  #2625  Chicago,  II  60606 

Roberta  Lee  Sorensen,  1101  Vermont  Ave,  NW,  #604  Washington,  DC  20000 

Walter  Urke  Sort,  1625  Eye  SI,,  NW,  #204  Washington,  DC  20006 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn,  PO  Box  52468  New  Orleans,  LA  70152 - 

Space  Industries,  Inc,  2011  Crystal  Drme,  #903  Arlington,  VA  22202 — 

D.  Dean  Spartiman,  1707  L  SI,,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20036-4202 

Ian  D  Spjt2,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Specialized  Carriers  4  Rigging  Association,  2200  Mill  Road,  #616  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Sandra  Spence,  1776  Massachusetis  Ave,  NW,  #521  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  C.  Spence,  3805  W  Alabama  Houston,  TX  77027 _ „ „ 

Ury  N  Spiller,  1015  15th  St,  NW,  #802  Washington,  DC  20005 

William  M  Spodak,  1801  K  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006,. 


Earl  C  Spurrier,  The  Madison  Building,  #900  1155  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Mark  G.  Spurrier,  400  Kenilworth  Drive  Towson,  MD  21204 

Siiuiie  Sanders  4  Dempsey.  1201  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW  PO  tox  407  Washington.  DC  20044.., 

to!:i;!Zi!;;!;;;;;;™;;;;!;;z;!;!;izz!!!!!!Z™ZZ!izzi!!zzz;;z!i 

to : 

to 

to „. „ 

Cedle  Srixies, "iiod  R"sirMirNW,  #li6o'washington',''K 

lanet  G,  St,  Amand,  23  Wall  Street  New  Yorii,  NY  10015 

Connell  Statlord,  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta,  GA  30301 

Melvffl  R  Stahl,  1235  JeHerson  Davis  Hwy,  #1410  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Tyrone  Stalhrarth,  220  North  Devillers  Street  Pensacola,  Fl  32501 

David  P  Slang,  PC,  1629  K  SI ,  NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20006 

Joseph  M  Stanton,  15th  4  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 „ 

Jane  Sutler  Starke,  1818  N  St,  NW  Washington,  tSC  20036 

to - 

Beite  Aniie  Starkey"  ibMisth'sireel,' iiw^^ 

Lois  Starkey,  Suite  511  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy  Ariington,  VA  22202 _ 

Frank  M.  Staszesky  Jr.,  10025  Scenic  View  Terrace  Vienna,  VA  22180 „ 

David  Michael  Stalon,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20062 

James  D  Staton,  320  Timberbrook  Drive  Waldorl,  MD  20601 

Mick  Staton  Associates,  Inc,  8712  Gateshead  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22309 

Samuel  E  Slavisky,  1725  Oesales  Street,  NW,  #804  Washington,  K  20036 

Samuel  E  Slavisky  4  Associates,  Inc,  1725  Desales  Street,  NW,  #804  Washington.  DC  20036,, 
Randolph  J  Si^ri6M"£JiBi5t,,NW,^^#^^^ 


Martin  1  Sleadman,  164  Lexington  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10016 

Dean  E,  Steel,  1655  N  fl  Myer  Drive,  #1120  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Allan  Stem,  1130  Conneclicul  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  K  20036.. 
Slein  tovidoH  4  Maklo.  100  East  42nd  Street  New  Yorti,  NY  10017 

Charles  W  Stellar,  5410  Grosvenor  Lane,  #210  Bethesda,  MD  20814., 


Jack  I  Stempler,  1725  JeHerson  Davis  Highway,  #900  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Stephens  Overseas  Services,  Inc,  114  East  Capitol  Avenue  Little  Rock,  AR  72201 

Stephens,  Ix,  114  East  Capitol  Avenue  Little  Rxk,  AR  72201 „ _ 

Sleploe  4  Johnson.  1330  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

to -. 


to,, 
to,, 
to,, 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to,, 
to,. 


Intemabonal  Assn  o<  Aimsenenl  Parks  4  AltracliaRS.. 

GSX  Corporation 

MnsicSBMns  toucjuon  loan  wnnoniy — 

Americtn  hcuraoce  Assn 

Friends  Committee  on  Nabonal  legistalian 

Cmdnnab  Microwave,  Inc 

Nortok  Southern  Corp _. 

US  Air  Group 

United  Parcel  Senice,, 


Clbzens  Comm  for  the  Rigbl  to  KMp  t  Bc«  AiK.. 

General  Motors  Corp _ „ 

Nabonal  Cattlemen's  Assn 


American  Insbtute  of  Architects 

FlorshCMi  Shoe  Co 

Colne  o(  JtaKrican  PaflnlnBts 

Aumcaa  Assn  ol  Snul  Oidging  4  Maine  Constnctian  Cos.. 


l'9J2O.ii0 

"mdi) 

60375 
60000 
600,00 
30000 


8J87,30 
6,000.00 


9.00000 

1.00000 

4.000,00 

5.50000 

99900 

154.55 

S3740 


United  Airlines.  Inc 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation _ 

Spe(3ali2ed  Carriers  4  Rigging  Assn,  Ix 

Spence  Group  (For  Jlssociabon  lor  Connnler  TiawiMlalion,  kc) . 

Cohintiia  GuN  transmission  Co 

American  Consulling  Engineers  Council 

Wesbngbouse  Eleclric  Corp 

National  Ajricullural  Chemicals  Assn 

Baltimore  County  Polee  Department,  et  al 

Alaska  Air  Group,  Ix - 

American  Chamber  ol  Commerce  m  Germany 

American  Soc  of  Anesthesiotogisls 

AOAPSO.  the  Computer  Software  4  Services  hidusliy  Assn „ 

Chemslar,  Ix - 

Cmdnnab  Gas  4  Eleclnc  Co,  et  al — 

Independent  Data  Coovninicalions  Manulacturers  Assn 

MioobaMl  Companies,  Ix 

NalioMi  Coiegiale  Athlete  Assn 

fUlic  Seoirihes  Assn 

Samaritan  Health  Services 

New  York  StKk  Exchange,  tac - 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Motorcyck!  Industry  Council,  he 


McOermott,  Ix 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Buiklers  of  the  US 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  4  Melkitt  (for  Burlmglon  Northern.  Mc) 

Eckert  Seamans  Qierin  4  Melkitt  (for Cornmg  Glass  Works,  el  H) .. 

Eckert  Seamans  Oierin  4  Meltolt  (for  CSX  Corp) 

Heallh  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute - 

Bechtel  Group,  Ix — 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  of  the  U,S 

Air  force  Sergeants  Assn,  Ix — 

DekMmps,  Ix,, 


Samuel  E  Slavisky  4  Associates,  \k  (forflroadcasi  Music,  Ix) 

Samuel  E,  Slavisky  4  Associates,  Ix  (for  federxon  Nacnnal  de  Cafeleros  de 

Colombia), 

Broadcast  Muse,  Ix 

Federacian  Nadcnal  de  Cafeleros  de  Colombia —. — 

IaH  SleltiBiiB  t  Hollister  (for  Machinery  Dealers  Nabonal  Associabon) 

lalt  Stetlimus  4  Hollisler  (for  National  Candle  Assn) 

TafI  Stenmius  4  Holhsler   (for  Special  Comm  for  Woriiplace  ProdKt  UabMy 

Reform). 

Taft  Slcltimus  4  Hollister  (forWak)  Manufacturing  Co,  hic) 

taft  Sletbnius  4  Hollisler  (for  Westland  Oil  DevekipmenI  Corp) „ 

Paul  Buar  Associates,  Ix  (ForPhiftp  Monis  USA) _ 

Varian  Assodales,  Inc - 

American  Insiiiance  Assn 

Long  Island  University 

Nabonal  Passenger  Trallic  Assn 

SPC  Securities  Services  Corp - 

American  Medical  Care  4  Review  Assi ~- 

LTV  Aerospace  4  Delense  Co - 


300,00 

6,596  25 
40,00000 
15,00000 
15,00000 

5,00000 

9,000,00 
70,00 

1.00000 
12,244  32 

5.34550 
7.00000 
15,70000 
19,85864 


S.6S2I0 

"iM'n 

657  79 

150.00 

4.021.84 

18400 


522  54 

via 

154.55 


44.05 


300.00 
4J634X 


2.26930 

2.40674 

2,40632 

8867 


5990 


114.31 

6600 

2,18660 

19.85864 

36.46500 


mjo 
zaojio 


9J07SO 


623.75 
11,861.03 
2.135.00 

■  "8J66.00 

■sjjtt'do 

750.00 

300.00 


3J74.05 


5,753.25 
""■■'451.50 

■■■iioii.M 

"'5JMi.0ii 


20JI 
T2OO6 


1140 
5600 
10.50 

20.ib 


702.06 


"sS 

""i«."n 


AINance  lor  Cannabis  Therafieiibcs 

Association  of  Privale  Pensan  I  Wetoe  Rmb.  Ik.., 

Bear  Stearns  4  Co 

Callei  Petroleum  Corp - 

Ohnns  Savirws  Financial  Corp -. 

Ci>-Operalive  Central  Bank 

CSO  Company 

Hariey-Oawlson  Motor  Co.  Ik — 

Pioneer  Fnandal 

ble  of  law  Committee 


2C0J0 
15000 
150,00 

20000 
15000 


18.000,00 
6,72125 
22,500,00 


2.500.00 


50JI4I5 

2,049  56 

58000 

2J)72J5 


rajio 


4000 
4500 


60.00 
45.00 


41453 

300.20 
1,47323 

~  7SS 


miM 


inn^ii 
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Inc  1615  L  SI ,  NW.  #920  Wa$t»neton.  DC  20036 

'mat.  liil  ftami  La»  Sprmrtield,  »  22153^--"-— -■•■ 
!  nnrt.  1001  Comdiciil  tot..  NW.  <I910  Washnilon.  K  20036.. 


S  (««1.  ilHO  ITtfc  a.  NW,  #700  Wasting,  DC  20036^^. 
mart.  Slwat  an)  SlRwt  1001  CoaMdait  Amok.  NW. 


irtil'jiis  msiieel.  m.  #300 *asliiii«to«.  OC  20036. 


1757  N  Street.  NW  WaghMta.  KWt^..~~^ 

.  aifa.  1101  Vermont  Aw.  IW  fcjiifcaMOOS...;^.. 

i-mpsMi.  Suite  801  1400  «  SilmilKiMttJK  20005 

ne  1501  Wtefi  Blvd ,  #600  Mutton.  VA  22209 

St  nip,  1957 1  Street.  NW  Waslniwtor.  DC  20006  ..,;;^. 

Sic  liet,  1110  Vecmont  Avenue.  NW  Waslwijton,  K  200O5 -■■■— vi- 

^  (taenca.  he.  1625  E«  Street.  NW.  #72«  WasHioftm,  DC  20006.. 
Mvtoie  t  Gie».  UatSM  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


Mte  600  KUnland  Avenue  SW  WasHmjIn  KMOM^...^..;^;;^.. 

S  ntto  1919  l%«is»t«n«  Avenue  NW.  #300  WuliaJHi.  K  20006.. 

Gram.  1250  24*  &..  NW.  #230  WasMfkn,  K  2IB37 


Sine,  1120  Camecttail  Anwoe,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

SI  fdi.  1100  R  Street.  NW.  #1100  Wastimgton,  DC  20006 

S  jrey.  555  17th  St.,  #840  Oenvei.  CO  80202 

■^tovei  2501  M  St ,  NW  Wjslnngton.  DC  20037 

NW.  #1018  WastMigton.  K  20006.. 


Mm  L  SiIwHI  1800  K  St  

!  trance  III  1100  is'tti'Sttiet.'NW",  #7iSJ  WBUmeton.  OC  20005... 
Has  1620  Eye  St.  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006  ..^.... 
sources  Cwp  3000  K  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington,  K  20007.. 


Stiaut)  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  N,*,  Waslnngton.  OC  20006... 

Strong,  2242  Bartlett  Houston.  TX  77098 

Straoi*  i  Uvan,  1150  17th  SI .  NW  Washington.  K  20036.... 

abiigl.  1150  17th  St ,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

S  im.  23  Wan  Street  New  Yorti,  NY  100b 

Shcte  1735  Ne*  Yorli  Ave ,  NW  Washneton,  DC  20OO6.. 
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#910 


DC  20036.. 


Enipkiiief/CM 


Puget  Sound  Poimer  I  light  Co 

Flotal  Trade  Council 

MoRsaRtoCo. 

Roses.  Inc 

fmlien  Co — • 

Natianal  Ocean  Industries  Assn 

Cabot  Coip 

Floral  Trade  Couidl — -■ 

Monsanto  Co — - — 

pre  Industnes.  Inc • 

Roses.  Inc - - 

Smitli  Corona  Corp - 

rwtoCo 

TorriMkift  Company 

CtanI  Producers  i  Distributors  Ass« 

Dieminova 

International  Sanitary  Supply  Assn v- •■■■^-iiv 

Infl  Union,  United  Aiito  Aerospace  t  Agnc  hnptonent  Worlws., 

American  Medical  Assn — 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Associatwi 


Air  Conditioning  t  Reingeratnn  Institute 
Associated  General  ConUactors  ot  America.. 
Shipbuilders  Council  o(  America 


A^lec  he 

Dnsite  Energy,  Inc 

American  Farm  Bureau  Ftderatio* .. 

American  College  ol  Surgeons 

Brandeis  University 

Marine  Biological  laboratory 

Umversity  ol  Nevada  at  Reno 

American  Bankers  Assn 

New  York  Stock  Enchange,  Inc 

for  Clean  Energy., 


Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Public  Service  Indnna 

Sonal.  Inc 


'StiAtMM.  490  LEntant  Ptaa  East,  SW,  #4200  Washington,  K  20024 

',  Stwjeon,  182  Ctaler  lane  Kensington,  CT  06037 

SiJiredin  Ji ,  69  W  Wasbington,  #1250  Oncajo,  II  60602 

Sm  mek  1412  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  200360001 

^,  1660  L  Street.  NW.  #601  Washington,  DC  20036 ••;;.■..•;"■■ 

»m  Jr..  1215  JllteJOli  tons  Hwy ,  #1004  Ariington,  VA  22202 

mm  Jr,.  P,a  8n  1113  Mtaieapolis.  MN  55440 

Sdhai.  11  15lh  Street.  NE.  #6  Washngton.  OC  20002....._^.... 

Sulkvan.  1120  20tti  St .  NW  Suite  5-720  WBtiigton.  DC  20036^...... 

Avail.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  SI   NW.  #511  \«as»«igton.  K  20005... 

SuMnn.  1750  R  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 ~. 

ll«n«(Eai  Sriivai.  1625  Eve  Si ,  NW,  #724A  Washington,  OC  20006 

PltoSi  J  S*an.  115  16th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

#11  15th  St ,  NE,  #6  Washington,  DC  20002 

Ki.  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


T*  Stettinius  i  Hollister  iForNatwnal  Caide *s»i).. 

lUsashita  Electric  Corp  of  America 

National  Machine  Tool  Buikleis'  Assn 

USX  Corporation — 

Enron  Corp — 

Dreyfus  Corporation - — •■■• 

HeaWi  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  Vofk. 

Morpn  Guaranty  Trust  Co 

American  Institute  ol  Architects 

Xerox  Corp 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 

HaniEmtinenniCo... 
MHWit  Federal 


eration ,, 


Asm'  t  BreMtan.  1275  PMBytvaiia  Ave,.  NW  Washegtoi. 


DC  20004-2404.. 


MerstHe  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America 

Diagnostic/Retrieval  Systems.  Inc 

General  Mills.  Inc 

Citizens  United  lor  Rehabilitation  of  Errants..., 

Peabody  Hokling  Co,  Inc 

IIV  Corporation 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

Stockholders  ol  America,  Inc -^■■■ 

International  Longshotemen's  Assn,  AR-CIO .. 
Citizens  United  lor  Rehabilitation  of  Errants... 

American  International  Group.  Inc 

BP  North  America,  Inc 

Esselte  Business  Systems.  Inc -.. 

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co. 

Grand  Met  USA,  Inc 

Kidder  Peabody  4  Co,  Ix 

Secunles  Industry  Assn 

Baker  Hughes  ProductKin  Tools 

City  of  Baton  Rouge — ■ 

City  of  Ne*  Orleans 

Committee  Against  Revismg  Staggers _. 

Council  ol  Industrial  Baler  Owners 

Duke  Universihi 

Liie  Insurance  Co,. 


Bedsoie  Greaves  i  Johnston .. 

Muslrial  dJ  Consumers  Group... 


Thoife  Sottle.  1521  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washineton,  DC  20005^..^.... — 

Y  Sattle.  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036 .^...^■■,- 

W  Svendsoe  Jr .  1730  Rhode  Island  AVenue.  NW.  #41719  Washington.  DC  20036.. 


North  American  Co  lor  life «  Health  Insurance.. 

Philip  Morris.  Inc 

Process  Gas  Consumers  Group 

iKllMt  of  Electrical  t  Electronics  Engmeers..... 

American  hjurance  Assn 

Hollyvnod  Marine  Service.  Inc 

Shell  01  Co.. 


SwwsM^  Crait  (  loesdi  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  NW. 


itiiFi.  Washington:  be  20007::;::::."::::::.: oean  m '«:i,«*o  Mitw.. 

*  Edison  Electric  InsMute 


Delai*  Sli*feT225  19«i  StraH  Nl».  #210  Washiafha.  K  20036... 


Sweeney.  25  lonsana  Ave,  NW  Washaifton.  DC  20001 
H  Swcel  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Mfcautee.  Wl  53202.. 
Swczey  Jr ,  1133  19th  St .  NW  Washnflon.  K  20036^. 


(  Berth.  Oitil.  3000  K  Street.  NW  #300  Washngton.  DC  20007.. 


GA Technotogies,  he  ,.         , 

Luggage  i  Leather  Goods  Maraifactarers  of  America,  he... 

Neckwear  Assn  of  Amerxa.  Inc 

Outboard  Marine  Corp 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

MQ  Communications  Corp .-v-- 

Att-hdust™  Television  Station  Music  Ucensiflg  Conanttet.. 

Hyundai  ifctor  Company 

National  Assn  of  Wholesaler  Distributors 

National  Council  ol  Community  Hospitals.. 


Ei^cnMRS 


5,583.00 


7.47S.00 

260.00 

1,999.00 


I  Si  n. 


Randil  Swisher 


Swift.  311 FW  St.  NW,  #500  Wnhngton.  K  20001 

n.  PC,  Sn  607  CoMthoBt  Stafion  Aithgton,  VA  22216 

Swift.  1250  CoMcbciit  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Swrtng.  122  C  SI,  NW,  #380  Washington,  K  20001 

iwBhei,  2301  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

1  Sykes.  1660  L  Street.  NW  Washinflon,  DC  20036 

S«Ma.  Bms  Petrokun  Cound  PC  Box  12047  SprawMd. 

m  U  Sytvester  1831  Bnar  Ridp  Court  Mdean,  VA  221D1.... 

Saibil.  1101  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  X  20005 

TKikniaa.  1412  16th  Street.  NW  Washngton.  K  20036-9001 
Tatt  Ji .  1620  Eyt  St..  NW.  #800  WsMnikn.  K  20006 


1162791.. 


Computer  4  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn.. 

New  England  Anii  Vivisection  Society 

Forest  Products  Assn.. 


419.25 

117.00 

7,424.63 

l5.136Jt 

195.00 


1.712J3 

750.00 

1,675.00 


2,000.00 
3,300.00 
13.820.00 
8.760.00 
1,250.00 
6.249,99 


3.000.00 
3.000.00 
2,000.00 
3,100.00 


21.000.00 
1.000.00 
2,562.50 


250.00 


11.900.00 
2.82800 
2.368.00 
1.650.00 
1.666.40 


2.22111 

300.00 

3.250,00 

■■7.915.'i5 
600.00 


7.858.11 
300.00 


3.000.00 

13.750.00 
2.90000 
1.42500 


1,372.50 


1,145.00 
2.400  OO 
18.00000 
3.08100 
58000 
1.50000 


5.940.00 

24,412.50 

15.00000 

500.00 

50000 


NitiOMl  Fwiy  Ptaraung  t  Reproductive  Health  Assn.  he 

American  Pubic  Ponw  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp - — 

American  Petroleum  Insbtute. ...;_......■■ 

Garraon  Diversion  Conservancy  OistricL 

AMiiCM  Matcal  Assn 

NalioMi  WlkMe  Federation .^.........^......y.;. - 

Tail  SMthiiB  t  Hoistef  (ForGreat  Ameron  Broatosbng  Co) 

Tatt  Sletbnnis  I  HiMtr  (ForlUngs  Entertainment  Co)  .    ,.^^.. 

Talt  StettWus  t  Hoisto  (For  Machmeiy  Dealers  National  Assooahon) 

TafI  Stettmnjs  t  HoUister  (For  Recordmgs  Import  Trade  Committee).      ^.....^^^.^ 
Talt  Stettinius  I  HoHisler    (ForSpecial  Comm  for  Workplace  ProAict  lab*ty 
Rdora). 


20.405.64 

250.00 

25000 

2,400.00 

4.360.00 


4,777,50 
1,300,00 
9.500,00 
1,20000 

219.00 
3.000.00 
2.500.00 

70000 
3.00000 

400.00 
39.44 


25101 


1,282.84 


U12.27 


2,169.63 

3,01664 

0.45 

1,483.01 

396.00 

20.00 


500.00 


613.16 
281.00 


38499 

29.34 
63.71 
133.67 


4.86200 


15.656.48 


102.41 


2,300.00 
2.195.00 


5495 
511.38 


1.581.11 
755.« 


1.782.44 


99.97 


591.00 


7.00 


11.20 
8972 


63900 
37  00 


32.13 
1,29500 


5900 


7,761.71 

1.573.05 

355.90 

61.30 
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OrganUahoo  or  Indwidual  Tiling 


Do.. 
Do.. 


George  C  Tagg.  300  Maryland  Ave.,  NE  WasMnghm,  DC  20002 

Taggart  t  Associates,  he.  1155 15lh  Street.  HW.  #1108  WasMngton.  DC  2000&.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 


Rita  Takahashi.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave..  NW.  #204  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kirk  Tatbott,  ttfe^all  Law  Office  1300  19th  St .  NW.  #40i  Washington,  DC  20009 

Tanaka  Ritger  i  Mkldleton,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  #303  Washington,  U  20006 ... 

Do 

Susan  Tannenbaum.  2030  M  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  E  Tanner.  10803  Norman  Ave  Fairfax,  VA  22030 _ 

M  Louise  Tate,  450  Maple  Avenue,  E ,  #204  Vienna,  VA  22180 

Thomas  N,  Tate,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005., 


Susan  latum,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Taubman  Company,  Inc,  200  E  Long  Lake  Rd ,  #200  PO  Box  200  Bknmfiekl  HiHs,  Ml  48303-0200.. 

Graca  Da  Silva  lavares,  17  Perkins  areet  West  Newton,  MA  02165 

Charles  A  layky  III,  499  South  Capitol  SI ,  SW,  #401  Washington,  DC  20003 

Jefferson  0  laykx,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  2001)5 

Margaret  J,  Taykx.  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1080  Washington.  DC  20001 

Patrcia  Taytor.  1501  16th  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Peg©  Taykir,  815  16th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

R  WiHiam  Taytor,  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Norman  J  Temple.  155  Dresden  Avenue  Gardiner.  ME  04345 

Paul  M  Tendter,  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  K  20005 _ 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 


Barbara  Cheryl  Terio.  1735  New  Yorii  Ave..  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20006.. 
Betty-Grace  Terpstra.  1726  M  St .  NW,  #901  Washington,  DC  20036,,,. 

John  H  Ter™,  PO  Box  4878  Syracuse,  NY  13221 

Michelle  C  fessier,  1818  N  Street,  NW,  #410  Washington.  DC  20036 


Robert  D  Testa,  1726  M  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  OC  20036-4502 

James  G,  TebrKk,  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  #1015  Washington,  DC  20005 

Thacher  ProfTitt  i  Wood,  1140  Connecbcut  Ave..  NW,  #512  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do „ 

Do.. 


Mary  Kay  Thatcher.  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

Karen  E  Theibert,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Janelle  C  Morns  Thibau,  1828  L  Stteel.  NW,  #906  Washington,  DC  20036 

Diane  Kay  Thomas,  2727  29th  SI .  NW.  #634  Washington.  DC  20008 , 

Doris  I.  Thomas.  15th  4  M  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Gordon  M.  Thomas,  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005.., 

Heniy  A  Thomas.  5902  LamonI  Dnve  New  Carrolton.  MD  20784, 

J  David  Thomas,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  #705  Washington.  DC  20006...- 


John  W  Thomas,  119  Oronoco  Street  Box  1417-050  Alexandria.  VA  22313 ... 

Meshall  Thomas.  Suite  400  2000  P  Slieet.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 __, 

Robert  L  Thomas,  1319  F  St,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20004 „ 

Virginia  Ump  Thomas,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Bartara  Thompson,  1401  Ne*  York  Avenue,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  K  20005 

Bruce  E  Thompson,  1828  L  Street,  NW,  #906  Washington,  DC  20036 

Frank  Thompson  Jr .  1020  Prince  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Do 

Do - 

Marilyn  Beriy  Thompson.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  #711  Washngtgn,  K  20001 . 

Do,, 

Do,, 

Do,, 

Do.. 


Robert  L  Thompson  )r.  PO  Box  70  Fort  Mill,  SC  29715 

W  Reid  Thompson,  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  K  20068.. 
Thompson  4  Company.  529  14tfi  St,.  NW.  #425  Washington.  OC  20045.. 

Do 

Do 

Do „ 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 


Thompson  4  Mitchell.  1120  ttomont  Ave..  NW,  #1000  Washmgton.  OC  20005 .. 
Do _ „. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Thompson  Hine  4  Ftory.  1920  N  St .  NW.  #700  Washington,  K  20036 

Thompson  Mam  4  Hutson,  1730  Pennsyhiania  Ave..  NW.  #1250  Washmgton,  OC  20006.. 

Oo 

Do -.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Parker  D  Thomson  200  South  Biscayne  Bhid  4900  Southeast  Rnanctal  Center  Miami,  h  33131-2363 . 

Thomson  Zedei  Bohrer  Werth  4  Razook.  200  South  Biscayne  Bhd .  #4900  Miami.  Fl  33131 

Margo  Thorning.  1850  K  St.  NW.  #400  Washmgton,  OC  20006 

riberPotoraac,  Inc,  1199  North  Fairfax  St,  #601  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Tighe  Curhan  4  PiHero,  1750  Pennsyhania  Avenue,  NW,  #1201  Washington,  K  20006 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Patti  A  Tilson,  Suite  520  900  17tti  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Gary  G  Timmons.  1201  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Timmons  4  Co.  he.  1850  K  St.,  NW.  #850  Wajwigton.  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Emptoyef/Cient 


Talt  Stethnws  4  HoKsler  (For  Telephnne  4  Data  Systems,  he) .. 

Talt  Stetthius  4  Hoisler  (ForWaH  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc) 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Animal  Healtti  Institute 

Association  ot  American  Raikoidi 

Manon  Latxiralories,  Inc , 

Telephone  4  Data  Systems,  he 

Uniroyal  Chemical,  Inc _ _ 

Japanese  American  Citizens  Leag«  IcgisMlw  EdmliM  OoM*.. 

Bilini/Kili/E|it  Counal 

Electronic  Industries  Assn  of  Japan 

Japan  Automobile  Tire  Manufacturers  Assn  (JAUM) 

Common  Cause 

Coahtion  lor  Environmental-Energy  Balance - 

US.  Defense  Committee 

Aerospace  Industiies  Assn  of  Ameita.  he 

Nabonal  Forest  Products  Assn 


National  Assn  of  hdependent  hsmn »«».....»......».«. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

BN  Services,  Inc 

Center  for  Scienct  in  the  Public  Interest 

American  Fed  of  labor  4  Congress  of  Industrial  Organualions.. 

American  Soc  of  Assn  Executives 

Central  Maine  Pmver  Co,  el  al  . 


Pad  Tendhr  Associates,  Inc  (For  American  Licensed  Pradcal  Nurses  Assi) . 

Paul  lendkr  Associates,  Inc  (For  Bascom,  he) 

lendfci  4  Biggms  (ForGeodesx) 

lendhr  4  Biggins  (For  Mears  Inlernahonal  Sales  Co) 

Paul  Tendler  Associates.  Inc  (ForRasch  Elektionk) 

Tendler  4  Biggms  (Fo<  Solargishcs  Corp) 

American  Institute  ol  Architects 

Scott  Paper  Co . 

Hiscock  4  Barclay  (For  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Ooip) _ 

National  Assn  of  Public  Television  Stations 

Pacific  Gas  4  Eleclncal  Co 

J.  C,  ttmq  Co.  Inc 

Amoskeag  Savhgs  Bank „ 

Citicoip  Mortgage  Finance,  Inc. :— 

Maine  Savings  Bank „_ 

Massachusetts  Bankers  Assn ., 


6.000.00 


9.750.00 


6J86.28 

7.20000 

90000 

25.39200 

1.600.00 


1,50000 
2,500.00 
1,75000 

49000 
15.26902 

30000 
8.000.00 


Expctftvcs 


ISO 


18090 
1,28142 


13647 
■22S2'7:d0 


83.97 
18400 


2J6800 

4.000.00 

2.25000 

60000 

675.20 


354  52 
97122 


New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank. 

Satomon  Brothrs,  Inc 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federatian ... 

Food  Markelmt  Institute 

Menill  Lynch  I  Co.  Inc .. 


National  Assn  ol  Investment  Companies 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Buiklers  ol  ttie  US  . 
Textron.  Inc 


Eastman  Chemical  Division 

Animal  Health  Institute 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

National  Assn  of  Private  Psychiatnc  Hospitals.. 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assn „ 

Merrill  lynch  4  Co.  Inc .. 


Boilermakers  Iron  Ship  BMrs  Blacksmiths  Forgers  4  HetCR. 

Metal  Iiades  Oepartmeni,  AFL-M 

Sheet  Metal  Woikers  Inlernational  Assn _ — 

Keele  Company  (For  Carteret  Savings  4  Loan) _ 

Keele  Comjiany  (ForMulual  Benefit  Insurance  Co) _ 

Keefe  Company  (ForNe*  York  University) 

Keele  Company  (For  Unwersity  of  Medcne  4  Dnbstry  <t  Nm  Jeney).. 

Keele  Company  (for  University  of  Miam) 

Spnip  hdi^nesJiK.. 

Moniae  Eleelne  Pwei  Co . — 

ALTEC  Meraational - 

Bear  SItinis  4  Co 

CMcatO  Hesearch  4  Trading  Group.  Ltd - — 

HhMto  hdustnes.  he 

HItsabIsM  Eleetroncs  America,  he 


PWerson  Group 

Suzuki  ol  America  Automotive  Corp 

American  Inland  Waterways  Committee... 

Cokt  Finished  Steel  Bar  hshbile 

Crown  Liie  hsmn  Co 

Mutual  Fainiess  Taxation  Assn 

Wheat  Gluten  Industry  Council 

Alltel  Corporation 

Bechte)  (ioup,  Inc 

Combustion  Engineenng,  Inc 

Daniel  International  Cwp 

M  W  Keltogg  Company 

Morrison-Knudsen  CD.  he.. 


Nabonal  Coaktion  h)  Defeat  HR.  281/S.  492 

Thomson  Zeder  Bohrer  Werth  4  Ram*  (For :Bw|er  Kiag  Csf).. 

Burger  King  Corp 

American  Council  lor  Capital  Formation , 

htemalional  Council  ol  Shoppms  Centers 

Ad  H«  Comm  ol  Mutual  Fund  Managers 

Coaliboo  for  H  R  2972  (Richardson)  Substitute  61 - 

htqraM  Resources,  inc 

Shaip  Manufaetunng  Co  of  Amenca 

Town  ol  Andover.  Massachusetts — - 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  he 

National  Educahon  Assn 

American  Petrotewn  hsbtule — 

American  Tnidiiiif  Assns.  he — 

Amoco  Corporation.. 


Aoheusei-Busch  Companies,  Inc 

Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America.. 

Boeing  Company 

Brown  Group,  Inc 

Capital  Cities/ ABC,  he 

Oiry*!  Corporation _ 

H  J  Heinz  Co 

Maior  League  Basebal : 

Morgan  Stanley  4  Co,  Inc 

MStJ  System  Services,  Inc _. 

Nabonal  Rifle  Assn  of  America — 


215,21 


331.83 
5.87499 

40000 
1.50000 
9,2a0J» 


60000 


250.00 
9000 

'■■'500.«i 
2.400.00 
2.50000 
7,50000 


3.000.00 
550.00 
7.500.00 
7.50000 
1.25000 
650  OO 


6,750.00 

21000 

33,41813 


16.80000 
1.95000 

11.421J8 
6JI00.00 


30890 


4675 
20635 
260  55 
15000 

3266 

mil 

33183 
33183 
33183 
33183 


165.26 


150.00 
166.25 


41300 
12000 


26642 


1.32500 
15.00000 
31.250.00 

3.536.00 

■■i;S5.» 

issm 

L555?5 
l.555i5 
1.55525 


15.185.34 

125.00 

27,498.00 

8.45544 

7.500.00 
300.00 


50000 
2.879.90 

62499 
1.187.50 

812.50 
1J12  50 
1.150.00 

500.00 
1.062.50 

937  50 
U12.S0 

250.00 

812.50 
1.4)5.00 
1.062.M 

625.00 


371 

1.792.81 

16547 

3.19554 
394  30 
551.87 


3.44647 


2.195.52 
14.015.00 


72.03 
72.03 
72113 
72.03 
7203 
1,284.67 


12.807.34 

"iimsi 


38500 


1007) 


St 
Di 

Ol 
Do 

a  wiriK 

UMamC 
Constarct 
L  Umnod 
Title 

FnKS  M 
Tubjtco 
Janes  S 
M  Oai|ll9 


Tin  (by, 


DMdR 

Umitl 

BiyW 

WbW 

Tot3l 

FmkV 

ToKke 
Do. 
Do 

G*ert  D 

ToMf  t 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Wwda 

taei«P 


Ml  tanytan  Aw..  Ml.  #500  «Min«ton. 

~.  1775  «  9 .  II*  Wasliiillon.  DC  20006  ..■■;^ 

wle.  1725  Jeflenon  Dwis  hAuk*.  #900  Mm|to(i.  V»  22202 

ilkuuili  m  16ai  Street.  WH  Wjsiilnjton.  DC  20006 

TiilBi  588  16lh  Street,  «•  Wasliiortjn.  X  20006 , 

rsllli  888  16tti  St,  NW  Wjsinwlon,  DC  20006 

US,  Ire,  in  2,  Boi  89  Columlu,  TN  38401 •••—•;:-; iir«TiS- 

ivnan  Ulissactiusetts  Pefniteum  Council  11  Beacon  Street  Boston,  MA  0210J., 

iitc  Inc  Sule  912  1101  17th  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

J.  535  ItolU  Deartjom  Street  Oiicapi,  it  60«10 

Todi)  1000  W*on  BM ,  #2300  tafiiflon,  VA  22209 

Todd  Ir ,  421  AiBtion  Way  Frtdenck,  BO  21701...^..^... 

1155  Connecticut  Aw,  NW,  #400  WashMton,  K  2fl03t 

6723  Bnodoon  Dme  Bettiesda,  MO  20817 

lute.  4842  iSidoipli  Dme  Annandale.  VA  22003 — 

1  Ski.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Wastawton,  DC  20036.. 


Assad  Its. 


tdd. 


ioip. 

I 


PtUofcum,  mc.  999  m  Street,  Sorte  2201  Denvo,  CO  8020^..., 

1 11  Jr,  600  Kniand  A»e.  SW,  #700  Wadinjton  DC  20024 

Rb  I  (  Co.  1900  M  Street  NW  Welw(ton,  DC  20036-3564 


ougti.  70  North  Mam  St.  Wi»es-Bafre,  PA  18711      .^...... 

A  soaates,  2101  L  SI.  NW,  9di  Floor  Wasliington.  DC  20037.. 


ToAisemJ,  U24  Massadmsetts  A«e, 
lam,  815  16th  Si 


Transporta  on 

Tmdllun 


Tnnelt 
Trams  t 
Trini 

Sal»Al 

TiipiiScol 

E««eneM 

HidaelG' 

lUertC 

GeocieG 

Alexander 

Dwnasl 


Irammel  1455  PmnsrIvanB  Ave .  NW,  #1270  Washington,  DC  20004 

DI  -  Communications  Un«xi.  815  16!h  SI,  NW  Washrngton.  DC  ^^^SL^-^-Hiiii- 
am  Gowmmenl  Affairs  Policy  Council.  1133  21st  Street,  NW  Waslmglon.  DC  20036., 

jodi  1100  15th  SI   NW,  #1200  Washngton,  DC  20005 

amedy,  1900  L  Street.  NW.  #310  Washington,  DC  20036^---- 
pM,  17?5  Desales  Street.  NW.  #804  Witoifton.  K  20036.. 


*Cn*lin  »  Snwtlt,  2000  [  OakM  P»li  Biid.^  Lauderdale,  Fl  33306.. 
Tnsko,  3817  Iteensteel  Awnue  Star  Sm.  MD  20910.. 
Inap.  1709  New  Yorii  Awnue,  NW,  #801  Wa< 
fioup.  Box  893  New  Canaan,  a  06840. 


TiwMel 


Tidvt 
Do 

Do 
Brian  Ta 
J.  Tanv 

JmLI 
MnM 


Troutnan  Sute  1100  1090  Vermont  Aw,  NW  Wasliingtoo,  DC  20005 

B  Trowttidie,  1331  Penmjtionia  Awnue,  NW  Washmrton.  K  20004 

Truelllood.  401  North  MKlagan  Aw  OKajo,  II  60611 

Associates,  POBon  87  Oiaslia,  MM  55318 

sutsu,  1850  M  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20036...      .^^ 

Associates  1701  Pwnsylvania  Aw,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  K  20006..... 


Dell  Be 

lea  je 


.  Put  c 


s.am 

SlClai 

MnR 

US  Can 

US 

US 

US. 

Oilman 

Jetryd 

•enii  "- 

Unfi. 

umewi 

United 

United 

Unded 


lackl 

R 

Van 


^ 


Dl 


BwMt 
WctL 
Van 


Nei 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  9,  1988 


Oriawalion  oi  NaMual  Hint 


Em|*iyef/Client 


koeiiils 


,K  20004, 


Norttwfn  THccont,  nc - 

Northrop  Coij 

NubaSweeICo -• 

a  0  Searte  8  Co 

Adolph  Coors  Co ■■■■■•■■.• 

Umled  Food  8  Commenial  Wortiers  IntematHoal  Unm.. 

IIV  tocspace  8  Defense  Co .• 

Wk  hidustiy  Foundation/lnl'l  Ice  Cream  Asai -... 

Hft  Wnstry  Foundation/lnfl  Ice  Cream  Assn 

Mii  Industry  Foundation  8  Infl  Ice  Cream  Assn 


American  Petroleum  Institute., 


American  Medical  Assn 

NottlitDp  Corp 

Aireralt  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn 

Western  Utilities  Clean  Air  Group... 

Robert  GoH  J  Associates,  hic 

Orcus  Circus  EnterpiisB,  Inc 

American  Mining  Congress 


NW  WaslMclon, 
NW  Washington,  DC  20006, 


DC  20036.. 


National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business... 

Money  Store  Inwstment  Co 

Restaurant  Associates 

Schnuck  Marliets.  Ix 

Blue  Cross  ol  Northeastern  PeonsytaiK 

British  Aerospace,  Inc 

Hicks  8  Associates 

LTV  Delense  8  Space  Co 

Marlm  Maiietl3  Corp - 

Rockwell  International  Corp.. 


ExpeiKitvcs 


470.00 
1.O62.S0 
937  50 
11.94700 
12.646.14 
2^.00 


3,000.00 


1.200.00 


2.000.00 


25.50000 


3,401.75 


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

Transportation  -  Communications  Union .^^..... 

Hill  8  Knowltoo.  Inc  (ForPalm  Oil  Refistration  t  Lmsni  Attdnilif) .. 


Washington,  DC  20006., 


fuH,  i'200  I7lh  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Turtsky,  2550  M  St.,  NW,  #300  Washmgton,  DC  20037.. 


,  815  16lh  Street.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20006.. 
«,  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22314 


„  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

imer,  1875  Eye  Si ,  NW,  #470  Washingtx,  DC  20006 _ 

I  Turner,  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 -■■— ■i.-iixiV" 

B  Bdcastmt  System  inc.  Ill  Massachusetts  Aw ,  NW  Third  Fkw  Washington,  DC  20001 ,. 

Tvney.  1725  K  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

inai  UOO  17th  St,  NW  #1203  Washmgton,  DC  20036 ...- 

,  TMedK  Suite  220  1575  Eye  Street,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

idngs  1129  20tti  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036.. 


Coattion  to  Oppose  Energy  Taxes v^r):-: 

National  Small  Bus  Council  tot  Competitiveness  in  Put.  Cont 

Samuel  E  Slavisky  4  Associales,  Inc  (For:Bioadcasl  Music,  Inc) , 

Alamo  Rent  A  Car,  Inc — 

Stern  Bros.  Inc 

U  S  league  ol  Savings  Institutions 


Den  Helicopter  Textron,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

Navistar  International  Transportation  Corp.. 

StakehoMers  in  America 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  he 

Manvih  Corporalian 

R^ional  Transportation  District 

National  Restaurant  Assn. 


28,75375 
764.35 
125.00 


519.00 
3,493.00 


420.00 


1,22000 
2.000.00 


16.350.00 
1,760.00 


50.00 
10.00000 


12,500.00 


150.00 
1,125.00 
1.00000 
23,66009 


Van  Dyke  Associates.  Inc  (ForAmerican  Gas  Assn).. 

Van  Dyke  Associates.  Inc  (forBoston  Company) 

Van  Dyke  Associates.  Inc  (ForUSFSG Corp) 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFl-CIO 

Intetstate  Gamers  Conference _ 

AMriCM  Mmw  Congress — - 

Georpa-Facilic  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters - 


Sugar  Refiners  Assn  lOOl  Connecticut  Aw   NW  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Committee.  450  Maple  Avenue.  E ,  #204  Vienna.  VA  22180 

ol  Savings  Inslilulions.  Ill  E  Wacker  Dr  Chicago,  IL  60601 . 


I  let. 


Interest  Research  Group,  21 S  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Washington,  DC  20003 

1750  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washniton,  DC  20006. — 

kM,  1616  H  SI ,  NW  mtrnf".  OC  20006 

,  1850  M  Street.  NW,  #(00  Wuliillon,  DC  20036 

PO  Box  19109  Greenslioro.  NC  27419 

.  kilted  States,  Inc.  10  East  53ri)  St ,  24th  Fl  New  York,  NY  10022 i^x^xx; 

I  olheiiiood  ol  Carpenters  8  toners  ot  America,  101  Constituton  Aw,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

8  Commercial  Workers  International  Union,  1775  K  St ,  NW  Washinrton,  DC  20006 

» Frut  8  VegetaUe  Assn,  727  N  Washington  St  Alexandna.  VA  22314 

Uoded  lis  Pipe  Lme  Co,  PO  Box  1478  Houston,  TX  772511478 

I  lematnnal  Consultanis,  1800  Dia|*al  toad  Alexandna,  VA  22314 

!  iwces  AutomoMe  Assn.  P 0  Bon  4525  Iksia,  VA  22090-1489 ;^-i--— ■-■■-— -ii,-™!!- 

Wily  II  dear  Waste  Management  Group,  c/o  Ednon  Electric  Institute  1111  19th  SL,  NW  WaslMiglon,  DC  20036. 

Graya  I    Uyehara  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  #204  Washington.  X  20036 

RoPert  I   Vagley,  1130  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW.  #1000  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Anttioiy  Valanzaro,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washinjton,  K  20004 „ ~ 

alenti,  1600  Eye  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 — — — 

Thai  s  Van  ArsdM,  50  F  Street.  NW.  #900  Washmgton,  K  20001 ., 


Ues, 


Courtney  McCamanI  8  Tuiney 

Financial  Executives  Institute 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

Greater  Washngton  Board  of  Tiadi .. 


1,500.00 


1,500.00 

1,25000 

7,80300 

500  OO 


10,000.00 

1,050.00 

10.975,00 

300.00 


10,000.00 


Inlematnnal  Assn  of  Hre  Figlileis.. 

American  Retail  Federatioo -. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA,  Inc 


RepuMc  0)  South  Afria.. 


Assocales.  Mc  1250  24th  St..NW  Surte  600  Washington.  DC  20037., 


fan  Kirk.  1747  Pemsylvama  Aw,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton.  K  20006 

tan  Nelson.  Sute  540  1875  Ew  Street,  NW  Washmetor,  DC  20006 ^.^ vi;-^™^ 

FektaM  SuldMi  8  Curtis.  iTc..  1050  Ttanas  Jejfason  St..  NW.  7th  Ftoor  Washnglan.  DC  20007.. 


Jjpmse  Amrcaii  C^^^      league  leti^ne  Education  Cmmi.. 

Aneiicai  Insurance  Assn 

American  Council  ol  Ule  Insurance,  Inc 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc _ 

National  Counal  ol  Farmer  Cooperatives ; 

American  Gas  Assn - 

Boston  Company - 

USF8GCorp.. 
MTUAMIS.. 


4,63550 
8,388.88 

'T41,656','33 

6,00000 

250.00 


54,112.56 
10,327  50 


90,000,00 


_.,_  iBlernational  Corp — 

Ad  Hoc  OHitnn  for  Health  Security 

Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling  Commoskin „ 

American  InsI  ol  Certified  Puhkc  Accountants.. 

American  Presidenl  Lines 

Arctic  Stope  Regional  Corp - 

Bumble  Bee  Seafoods,  Inc 

BRAE  Corporation 

O'an  Coal  Tedinotogy  Coalition 

Colter  Company. 


Fi«d  Vii  RawtH.  1016  16tli  St.,  m,  #100  WJsliiftai,  X  20036 

Van,  1726  M  SI.  NW.  #1100  Washngton,  DC  20036-4502 ■■-":"-"■•■"—■■■■ 

C  VaifcrNool.  New  Hampshre  Petroleum  Council  23  School  Street  Conctrtl  NH03301 ., 

Rtbert  I  VsMi  c/o  Dow  Lohies  8  Alcrtson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washngton.  K  20037 

Mty  I*  iKmce  Co,  2929  Alen  Parkway  Houston,  TX  77019 

nnd  Vwr.  1309  I  Street.  NW  Washngton.  X  20049 


2,058.00 

■s'oM.od 

2,160.00 
675.00 


6.20000 
4.000.00 


396.00 


t,lSO.OO 


CoRsumers  United  lor  Rarl  Equity  (CU.R.L) .. 

FMly  Haagemenl  8  Research  Co 

GeaOHmal  Resources  Assn 

Hawaiian  Eledric  Company,  Inc - 

lUZ  International  Ltd - 

PosW  Square  Associates 

Uranium  Producers  of  America 

Wagner  8  Brown 

BrtMo  Bridgman  8  Co,  Inc 

Pacific  Gas  8  Electric  Co 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Delasco.  inc 


American  Assn  ol  Retind  PersoK . 


3.502.50 

11.398.50 

743.00 

1.25000 


1.178.00 
6.460.00 


6.18400 
33000 
15000 

HOS 


1.667.41 


200.00 


787.42 


28.830.11 
1.760.00 


20.00 
2.000.00 


3,956  59 
4,75089 


990.00 


65.00 
35.00 
53.00 
150.00 


178.52 
10,975.00 


4.97555 

8.388  88 

152.003  31 

86.094.17 


73.00 


4.555.70 
30.00000 
54,11256 

1,46882 


24,999.00 


43.85 
■■l42.66 


2,501.00 
1,32000 


167.21 


14.00 


14,00 


127.65 

993'39 

18.000,00 
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Organatnn  or  IndMdual  Ting 


DonakI  R  Vaughan,  PC  Box  2909  Ashetoro,  NC  27203 

Nicholas  A  Velioles,  2005  MassadMsetts  Avenue,  NW  Washngton.  K  20036., 

Carol  Verpy,  1390  Pkxard  Dnw  Rockville,  MO  20850 

ieny  T.  Verkler,  1660  L  Street,  NW,  #601  Washington,  X  20036 „„. 

Frank  Verrastro,  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  #600  Wajiinflon,  K  20005 

Unda  Vidiers,  1706  23rd  St,  South  Atkngton,  VA  22202 

Victoria  rV«lal7li0115th'StriiW,#4M 

Davkl  Vienna  8  Assodates,  410  Wythe  Street  ,#2A  Alexandria.  VA  22314. — 

Do 

Ralph  Vinovch,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  #800  Washngton.  X  20006., 


Vinson  8  Ekins.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  NW,  #800  Washngton.  K  20004-1007 . 

Do 

Op - 

Ol _ 

Dp -.-... 

Do 

Dd 

Do 

Oi : 

Ot 

0».. „ - 

Dd 

Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Employer /QmI 


Stedman  Corporahon 

Association  of  Amencan  hMlshors .. 
CNA  Insurance  Co.. 


Merstale  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America... 

F^nuod  Oi 

Communcating  for  Agncufture,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Crop  Inusiance  Agenti.. 
National  Counal  of  Savwgs  Insliluuns.... 
National  Assn  of  Credit  Management ,,..„. 

Pacific  Stadi  Exchange,  he _. 

Tobacco  hstitute „. 

Bank  Tax  Group .. 

Bear  Stearns  8  Co „ 

Dunigan  Enterprises 

tnserch  Corporation 

Federal  Express  Corp.. 


Walter  D  Vinyard  Jr..  Znditrt.  Scoutt,  Rasenberger  8  Mmson  888  17th  St..  NW,  7th  R.  Washngton,  K  20006 

Do 

Virginia  Assodatkm  of  Raihray  Patrons,  PO  box  867  Rkiimond.  VA  23207 

George  A  Vnitrelte  )r .  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Churdi,  VA  22047 _ 

Jesse  S  Vogtle,  SOO  North  18th  Street  Brrmingham,  AL  35291 

NKk  J  VokJieff,  7325  Del  Norte  Driw  Scottsifite,  A2  85258 „ - 

Volkswagen  ol  America,  Inc,  490  L'enlant  Plaza,  SW,  #7204  Washington,  X  20024 

Douglas  K.  Vollmer,  801  18th  SI .  NW  Washington.  X  20006 - 

Ian  D  Volner.  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw,  NW,  #600  Washington,  X  20036 

Voipe  Boskey  8  Lyons,  918  16th  Street,  NW,  #602  Washington,  X  20006 

Voiys  Safer  Seymour  8  Pease,  1828  L  Street,  NW,  #1111  Washington,  X  20036 

Frank  )  Voyack,  1750  New  York  Aw ,  NW  Wasftinjlon,  X  20006 

John  A.  Vuono,  Vuono  Lavelle  8  Gray  2310  Grant  Buikjint  Pittsburg.  PA  15219 

Rex  8  Wadierle,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.,  #2300  Ariington,  VA  22209 

Sadami  Wada,  9  West  57th  Street  New  York,  NY  10019 

Wagner  8  Baroody,  Inc,  1615 1  St ,  NW,  #750  Washington,  K  20036 

Do - ~ 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Howard  W  WaN.  10501  Bit  and  Spur  lane  Potomac,  MD  20854 .. — 

Hertwt  R  Waite,  100  Federal  St  Boston,  MA  02110 ~ 

Susan  StepheiisonWakiwri667  It  Siriiw,  #4i6  W^ 

Angela  S  Wakkxf,  NC  Petroleum  Council  PO  Box  167  Raleigh,  NC  27602 - 

Robert  E  Wahjron.  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  ol  Michi  930  Michigan  Natl  Tower.  PO  Box  10070  Lansing.  Ml  48901.. 

Jean  A.  Walker.  122  C  Street,  NW.  #200  Washington.  X  20001 

Robert  Joseph  Walker,  1909  k  St ,  NW  Washington,  X  20049 

Charts  E  Walker  Associales,  Inc,  1730  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW  Washington,  X  20006 _ 

Do 


Do „ „ ^ 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do „ „. 

Do „ „ 

Do 

Do 

Do ....- 

Do 

Do „.. ..-_ :; 

Do 

Do .. , -™ 

Do - „ 

Do:i:;];z!zzi;;!i!;zz;izzzz~""ZZ"zz!!zz 

Do ; 

Do „ 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Duffy  Wail'4AssociaiB.inc.''l3i7F'a^^^ 
Do 


Do,, 
Do,, 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do,, 
Do.. 


Henry  Scott  Wallace.  1110  Vermont  Aw .  NW,  #1150  Washington,  X  200Ca 

Raymond  C  Wallace,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  K  20016 

Wallace  8  Edwards,  1150  Connecticut  Aw.  NW,  #507  Washington,  K  20036.... 


Fidelity  Management  8  Reseack  Co.. 
Gotknan  Sadis  8  Co,, 


John  Hancodi  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co.. 

Memll  lyndi  t  Co.  he 

reniuod  Co 

Provident  life  8  Accident  bisinMt  Co.. 

Public  Service  Co  ot  New  Mexico 

Satomon  Brothers.  Inc 

Southern  Caklomia  Ednon  Co 

Sovthem  SUr  SMppng  Co.  he 

TravelHS  bBurance  Co 

Continental  hisurance  Companes 

NltiORal  Fraternal  Congress  of  America... 


6.25000 
1.004  50 


1.000.00 
15.00000 
38.257  52 

1.000.00 


1.106.25 


Americai  Automobile  Assn.. 

Alabana  Power  Co 

AT8T 


Paraly?ed  Veterans  of  America 

National  Assn  of  Trade  8  Tedmcal  SdMds — 

American  Assn  ol  Eouipmenl  Lessors 

Grocery  Manulacturers  of  Amenca.  Ix 

htematnnal  Assn  ol  Bridge  Struct  8  OnuneMal  kn  Hbi 

Procompetitiw  Rail  Steering  Committee 

Northrop  Corp 

Sony  Corp  or  Amenca 

Associatnn  of  Business  Pubkshers 

Canaitan  General  Electric _ 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  of  Amenca 

Natkmal  Debt  Repayment  Foundatkm „. 

New  MtdICo  Assodates.  he 

Raidkcw  Wanigation.  Ix 

BediWaom.  Ik 

Bank  of  Boston  Corporation . 

First  Natkmal  Bank  ol  Boslon 

Johnson  8  kihnson. 


American  Pelroleum  Institute 

American  Peltoleum  Institute 

Council  ol  Stale  Chambers  ol  Commerce... 

Amaicai  Assn  gi  Retoed  Persons 

Ano  Qanical  Conpiqi,  el  al _... 

Auminum  Company  of  Amenca „„ 

American  Tetepiwne  8  Telegraph  Co 

AnheuserBusch  Companies.  Ix 

Bank  Capital  Markets  Assn „. 

BroMasI  Musk.  Inc 

Northern.  Ix 

hkniational  Corp . 


to  Preserw  Group  Workers'  Compensatnn  Funds . 

CK  Records  Group 

CBS.  he 

CSX  Corporatnn „ - 

Dresser  Industries,  he 

Enron  Corp 

First  Texas  Savings  8  loan _ _ 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Goodyear  Tire  8  Rubber  Co 

Lone  Star  Technologies.  Ix - — 

Nalnnal  Assn  of  Smal  Business  Investmoit  Cos ~~ 

NorthvMe  hdustnes  Cora - 

Norlhweteni  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co 

»  Co,  he 

Owens-NaDS -. 

PNcorp.  he 

Quanex  Corp ~... 

Resorts  International,  he - 

Sea-land  Corporation 

Shearson  Lehman  Hutton.  he '■ 

Southern  Company  Services,  he _... 

Texas  Oim  Task  Force _ _ — 

U  S  Fidelity  8  Guaranty  Co „ 

Umon  Carbide  Cora ~ -.. ~ 

Vulcan  Materials  Co -. 

Weil  Gotshal  8  Maiges -.... 

Weyerhaeuser  Company _.. 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coal  Taxatiw 

Bell  AtlantK  Corp -..- 

Bnnks.  Ix 

Calilornia  Federal  Savings  8  loan  Assn — 

Cantor  Fitzgerak)  8  Co,  Ix — 

Foobvear  Retailers  ol  Amenca.. 


1.416.25 

99000 

3,48500 

ISHM 


ISOOO 
3S.00 
».«0 


49.000.00 


19.772*4 
1.250.00 


464  75 


3900 


76.54 


7.00 


10201 

15957 

300 

3.00 


4290 


51li4 


450.00 


9,205.76 
32.640JII 


19.St7iO 
14.154.25 


12J0000 
1.00000 


MiM 


iUM 


7SO.0O 

750,00 

4.50000 

8.166,67 
3.750.00 


750.00 


7.S00.00 

5.50000 

50000 

75000 

750,00 


750.00 
750.00 


4.500.00 
7.500.00 


Hunt  Kooc  Trade  Devek^ment  Coundl.. 
JMBReai^Corp 


Life  ol  Virginia 

National  Assn  ol  Temporary  Services,  he 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn 

Phannaceutcal  Manuladurers  Assn 

Securibes  Industry  Assn 

Torchmark  Corporation 

National  Assn  ol  Criminal  Defense  lawyers .. 

Amalgamated  Iraitsil  Union,  AFL-OO 

Alabana  Fanners  Federation 

Americai  Sugar  Cane  League. — — 

AmstaCorp 

Cotton  Warehouse  Assn  ol  Amenca 

Federal  Compress  8  Warehouse  Co 

Fter  Fabnc  8  Apparel  Coahtnn  lor  Trade... 


10.000.00 
1.S75.00 

2.70000 
USOilO 


lomoo 


4J0000 
750.00 


75000 
1.50000 

50000 
1.00000 
1.00000 

500.00 
1.500.00 
1,50000 
1.00000 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.500.00 
IjOOOO 

50000 
1.000.00 
11.2SO.00 


1.500.00 
3.75000 
3.750.00 
4.550.00 


6.2S0Jie 


2SM3 


4.712.91 

swii 

2.730.57 


1IJ4593 
225.00 


50.00 
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IMI  L  »  aairod.  260  ■JdBor  Am  New  Yort.  NY  10O16 

R.  Dnilli!  «(*>  » ,  1235  Jeflersai  Daws  Hwy  Artntton.  VA  ZZMZ^ 

CtartST  HA  Heodmrn  J  Walsli  1725  N  SI .  Prf  Wjsli«|til«.  DC  20036.. 

StTp  I  Si  tow  WnjM  i  Jones  1752  N  SI .  MW,  #800  Wjsi»ngl»),  DC  20036.. 

Riclia^  I    Kllsti  6770  LAe  Ellanot  Onve  Orlando.  Fl  32859-3330... 

Won  C  »alsh.  215  PemsytniM  Aw ,  Sf  WKhmftoci.  DC  20003 

ftaik  J  «  «e>.  1745  JtflBSon  Djm  Hwy.  #511  Aftmron,  VA  22202... 

Hmy  L  « idlKf.  450  Ibple  A«noe.  I .  #204  VwM  VA22180.. 

Wai  C  ««to(i.  2300  H  SI.  NW,  #600  Wctagtai.  DC  20037 . 

Do. 

Do.. 

M.. 

Do. 


Do 


fttanation  Of  Inividuil  ritng 


Emiiloiiei/aicnl 


mm  C  WanwKr.  412  Fust  Stiwi.  S£  Waslii(i|lor,  DC  20003    —^- 

•w  1201  Pe«ns»»«ia  A»«mie.  #730  WastaMtoi.  DC  20004 

Wn  f  M  namato.  201  N  Washnjtoii.  St.  Afcuntia.  VA  22314..^^.  •• 

ten  S  W  m.  1050  Conwtiait  Aw   HW,  #1100  *»*«l»l.  DC  20W6.. 

jBtn  R.  I  lard,  1350  Ite.  Yort  Awnue,  HW,  #300  *«*"!»'.  DC  20005^. 

SMn  t  Ward,  1919  PwosYlvaM  Awiue,  NW.  #503  Washngton,  K  20006 

Uard  0  Wanfcn  1757  N  SI,  NW  Waslnnjloii.  M  20036 

Ml  War«  1220  I  Street,  NW  Wasteifton,  DC  20005  ^  x;iii- 

Sdiael  0  War.,  1701  PbomIwb  /fit,  NW,  #900  Wasl»ojto«i,K  20006 

Wb  F  »  Kt«r,  Sate  270O  1000  Wboi  BouKvard  Aftnjton,  VA  22209 

tan  D  W  ma,  1513  16111  St   NW  Wastmglon,  DC  20095  ^  ii^v 

Wiiam  H  WaroB,  1201  frm^^  hmut.  NW,  #370  WsJfSton.  DC  20004 _.. 

CDnsine  1 1  Wamte,  1801  H  Street,  NW.  #900  Wasdmjton,  DC  20006 

B.  Jadi  «  inw,  PO  to  95385  Atlanta,  GA  30347 -^rr-r^-i^i^-^j,^ 

I  WasMxirn  1201  Pennsytvana  Awnue,  NW,  #370  Waslnngton,  K  20004 

Gas  Ujht  Co,  1100  H  St ,  HW  Waslimglon,  DC  20080 ri-i;xi-i- 

W3Stanit4  mdmndenl  Writers,  inc,  733  IStli  St.  NW.  #220  Waslwglon,  DC  20005.. 
Kodii  Wa  (labe  1850  M  St.  NW,  #600  Waslmgton.  DC  20036.. 


bnutacturos  Assn  25O0  WHslMt  Boulevard,  #603  Los  Anples.  CA  90OS7.. 
Hk  wn  miai,  5256  CordwoY  Road  Henlor,  OH  44060  ,.^^^..... 
Jen)  B  I  alBS,  777  14tti  Street,  HW,  #680  Wastoijlnn.  K  20005 
Austen  W  Watson,  1725  Jettenon  Davis  Hwy,  #701  Arington,  VA  22202.. 
Qaitie  R   Hatson,  375  Detroit  Street  Denwr,  CO  80206  -  v^ii- 

Mm  L  «  itson  III,  One  World  Trade  Center,  #4511  New  Yorli,  NY  10O48... 

Leroy  W»  w,  1616  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 ..^.^.. ... 

Cart  t  W  Jt  Jr ,  1745  lettetOT  Davis  Hwy.  #1200  Ailnjion.  VA  22202     . 
Domlas  (  Watts.  1724  Hassadiusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washmeton,  DC  20036 

bone  B  Watts,  1155  15th  St ,  NW  Washinglw,  X  20005 

Biwz  H    Kalzman.  1130  17tfi  Street,  N*  Washington,  DC  20036 
Wifeam  H  Weadierspaon,  North  Carolma  Petrokun  Come'  PO  Bon  167 
A  Vemoa  Weawr,  114  (ast  Capitol  Aw  UtHe  Rock.  AR  72201 

James  II  Wet*,  801  North  11th  Street  St,  Louis.  BO  63101 

Antrew  *  Wetter  440  First  Street.  NW,  #510  Wastaiflon.  K  20001 
Fiedenck  .  Webber.  1101  16lh  Street,  NW  WaslMglon.  DC  20036 
PeterK. '  lehr.  801  Ptnnsyhrania  Aw,  St  WashnAn.  K  20003 
WelBter  {^ism.  1200  New  Haffloshn  Aw ,  NW,  #350  Washington,  DC  20036, 
Do 


NC  27602... 


Wehstei  {lamberlan  Bean  t  MdKwtt.  1747  taasyliau  Am..  NW.  #1000  Washnttoo, 

to 

to  . 

to  . 

to 

to 
Charles  )    Wegner  tr .  400  N  Washnglon  St  AJeiaMliia,  VA  22314,, 
Stevhen   Wirty  Route  4.  to  457  Vadoi,  WA  98070,. 


DC  20006.. 


Edward  I  Weiteiletd.  1155  ?lst  Street.  NW.  #400  Washagton.  OC  20036 

Steven  A  Wem  1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW.  #1100  Washighpn.  K  20005 

Hat  We  Kiert  1815  H  SI.  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 

Werteri  i  Jacobs  1815  H  Street,  HW,  #600  Washington,  OC  WCW..^..^........^...^...;^.... 

Wener  iUaflrey  B'odsky  i  Kaplan  PC.  1350  New  Yorh  Aw.  NW.  #800  Washngton,  DC  20005.. 

Donald  C  Weewrt,  U20  Kmg  St  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Arthur  f  WentBrt  2200  Fust  Ban*  Place  East  Mmeapolis.  MN  55402 

Aithw  A  Weiss,  1800  Fust  Natoul  Bulling  Detroit,  Ml  44226 

Da«d  Wl  ss,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20005 — 

Don  Wei  li.  PO  to  841  Abdene.  IX  79604 . 

John  F    Wch,  655  15lh  Street.  HW,  #1200  Washington,  OC  20005 

KatMecn  Welch,  215  Pennsylvanu  Aw   St  Washington.  DC  20003 — - 

Jerry  Wl  one  1700  N  Moore  Street.  #1600  Arimgton,  VA  22209 

PaJ  S    Wer  Ji ,  1629  K  St.,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20006.. 


WdHoid  Negnun  I  Holf.  1701  Pemsylvana  Aw..  MW.  #1000  Washngloi.  K  20006.. 

Do 

Do - 

Di 

Di  

Di  

Di  - - 

Di  

Di  •• 

Di  - 

Di 

Di 

Di 

Di 

0  


D  ... 

0  . 


L  H  «Als,  Sale  200  1025  Connectioil  Avenue,  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

Thomas  F  Wennmt,  1825  Samuel  Morse  Dr  Reston,  VA  22090 

Fred  W  themw,  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Roland  Mey,  1159  Quari  Run  Bolingbrook,  11  60439 

Chales  »  West,  205  Oauwrfield  Road  Ataandna,  VA  22314 

Fort  B  West,  1015  18th  9reet,  NW  Washmgton,  K  20036 

a  Fran  In  West.  3804  Rodman  St,  HW,  #302  Washmjlon,  OC  20016 - 

Joy  On  »  West,  1629  »  St,  HW,  #715  Washeigton,  DC  20006 

West  11  mco  Vegetable  Distiihilors  Assn,  PO  to  848  Negates,  AZ  85621 

Coal  Tr*ic  lea«.  1224  17lh  SI ,  NW  Washnglon,  OC  20036 

John  Fjwetiel  Ir ,  50  F  St ,  NW  Washngton,  K  20001         ^ 

7201  Wisconsn  Aw ,  SuSe  705  Bethesda.  MO  20814 

Bnai  I  Whatai  Jr ,  401  N  WOim  Aw  Chicago.  «.  60611 .^■■•v;;"- 

EJtai  »  lanon.  1701  Pewsvlvana  Awnue.  NW,  #900  WadinglonJC  20006 

iman  P  Wlwt.  1111  I4ft  SI,  NW.  #1200  Washnrtm,  *  2OO05^..^^^..j^..;_;_^... 
Q,tt  I   WlMhi  k.  Bohap  Co*  Pwcd  I  ReiMMs  14O0  I  Street.  NW  Washngkn.  DC  20005.. 

Join  q  wwiiw.'iM'i  "LSiiiei:mir#  

.  1333  Nn>  HampshR  Aw..  NW  Washington.  X  20036 - 


FhifrCured  Tobacco  Cooperatiw  Stabilization  Con).. 

Merchants  Ctam  S  Transtxxtalion,  \K 

Service  CorporatBn  International 

Anencan  hper  Institute,  Inc 

Emerson  Electric  Co 

Nattaal  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc. — 

AiMricao  Tunaboal  Assn 

Gemral  Mills  Restaurants.  Inc 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group.... 


Manutaclured  Housing  Institute 

U  S  Detensc  Comrnittee 

General  Dynamics  Corp _ 

Geneial  Electric  Co 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

Morton  Thokol,  Inc 

Stone  i  Webster  Engineering  CocPl 

Texton,  Inc 

Sterling  Drug,  Inc 

tonberVCIark  Corp 

Retired  Offceis  Assn 

Bakei  &  Hostetler  (For Soap  i  Detergent  Assn),. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Counal,  Inc 

HiMonlml  Oil  &  Gas  Assn.. 


Reaipts 


2.500.00 
5.000.00 
IJ75.00 


EipendHures 


M'l  Union,  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Agric  Implement  Woitias .. 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours  I  Co .■• 

lj{^  l(^ , 

Air  Conditioning  Coiiiractofs  ol  America ........ 

Control  Data  Corporation . — 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  I«c ~ 

Forest  Farmers  Assn — ., 

Control  Data  Corporation 


ToyoU  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Mc 

Hationai  Congress  d  Parent  8  Teachers.. 

Farmland  Industries 

Singer  Co - 

Westland  Companies,  Inc 

Natnnai  Security  Traders  Assn.  Mc 

National  Grange 

Rockwell  International  Corp ... 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Mc 

National  Broiler  Counal 

National  Coal  Assn — 

American  Petroleum  Institute - 

Stephens  Inc 

SverdrupCorp 

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assi 

National  Solt  Drink  Assn 

National  Audubon  Society 

Asarco  Corporation 


12.00000 
483.33 

3.923.10 
90000 

3.000.00 
12.499.91 
9.000.00 
8.100.00 
6.300.00 
5.400.00 
9.999.99 
9,000.00 

2J3I.'od 


4.61199 

21.420.23 

7.940.00 

2.500.00 

1,25000 

1,250.00 

39.00 

40000 

24200 

357.00 


Mazda  Motor  Manulaclurmg  (USA)  Coip - 

Beer  Industry  Alliance ■ • — ■ 

Belter  Working  Environments,  hic 

Diagnostic  Relneval  Systems,  Inc — — ~ 

International  Taxicab  Assn — • 

Miller  Brewing  Co 

Wateibed  Manulacturers  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  Professional  Insurance  Agents 

IHer  BrewiM  Co  • 

PMsbury  Madam  »  Siitro  (tor  Snulhein  Company  Serviw) 

Mark  b'  Weinberg,  PC  (Forikaliiion' for' a  Free  Marlietpiace  oi  kieis),. 

Coalition  lor  a  Free  Marketplace  ol  kjeas 

National  Manutaclured  Housing  Finance  Assn 

Nalional  Society  ol  Professional  Engineers .— 

Dorsey  4  Whitney - 

laffe  Snider  Raitt  &  Heuer.  PC 

National  Assn  of  Realtors - 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co 

Safe  Buildings  Alliance 

US  PuWic  (nteiesl  Research  Group - 

AneiKan  Meat  Institute — 

QM  RwrtHlc  Companies 

American  Business  Conferena 

Canadian  Embassy — - 

Catalyst  Energy  Corp 

Oty  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsn y-:r:-:v 

Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Province  of  Mamlooa _ 

Energy  Factors,  Inc - 

Giants  i  Contracts  Projects,  Umted  Way  d  America 

JJB  Management  Company ~ 

Long  Lake  Energy  Corp - 

Manville  Corporation — "•• 

Ministry  ol  the  [nvironmenl . 


2.400.00 
54000 

'W75"6b 
4.875.00 
9.250.00 
1.52100 
1,500.00 
6,66000 
1.OOO.0O 


3.700.00 


800.00 


600.00 


4.93400 
1.500.00 


1.250.00 


5,134  59 
2.00000 
1.000.00 
75000 
3,37500 


National  Corp  lor  Housing  Partnerships .........^ ■■■ 

Nalimal  tadependent  Energy  Producer's  Hydro  Ta>  Reform  Qam.. 

NaNgMl  MdependenI  Energy  Producers 

Sithttnergies  USA,  Inc 

Taurus  International  Manufacturing.  Inc 

VMS  Realty 

YMCA  of  the  USA - 

Shell  Od  Co ~ 

National  Grocers  Assn - 

Common  Cause. "••"■••-.■■v v: 

Committee  lor  Minor  Access  to  Post  Second  School  Ownership.... 

National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggists 

Fertilizer  Institute - 

Church  Alliance 

City  of  Detroit - 


3.600.00 


Assodatkm  ot  American  Railroads 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security.. 
Navistar  International  Ttansportabon  Corp ... 

E.  I  du  Pail  de  Nemours  i  Co 

American  Denial  Assn „ — 

American  Petroleum  Institule — 

Kidder  Peabody  8  Co.  Inc — 

Union  Camp  Corporation 

Adanbc  Richfidd  Co 


750.00 

MW 

500.00 

■6.25dbb 

500  OO 
1.500  00 

500.00 
1.500.00 

540,00 

'siioViib" 

50000 
■l8.T36'26' 

■ 'i.Mo.dd 

25,00000 
4.00000 
36.72995 

"3.'5d0Jid 

318.75 

5.900,00 

1.250.00 


1.000.00 


2J0I.00 
160.00 


807.30 


236.82 


100.00 


503.65 
545.15 
188.15 
35472 


154  50 
194.00 
180.65 


3035 
187  00 


140.62 
981.24 


1.644  76 


821.54 


254.41 


26798 
1.373.33 


4000 


130.00 


150.00 
1014 
1014 

251.05 


611.10 


938.97 

360,06 
74284 


10.182.78 

IJOOOO 

3.500,00 

152.6( 


1354 


30.00 
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Organization  or  ImMlual  Hing 


Geone  E  Wliile  Jr.  PO  to  61000  New  Oiieaas,  lA  70161 

John  C  White.  1899  I  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

to 

to 


to., 
to., 
to.. 


Mn  Thomas  Wkile  H,  Siile  2202  490  I'Entant  Plaza  East.  SW  Washington.  OC  20024.. 

Larry  White,  1909  K  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Leiand  1  White,  1825  K  St,  NW.  #?18  Washington,  DC  20006., 


Raymon  M  White  Jr ,  5501  Seminaiy  Road,  Apt  2211'South  Falls  Chach,  VA  22041.. 

San  White.  412  First  St,,  St.  #40  Washington.  DC  20003 — 


to . 

Stewn  cr  White,  iogoi'liiiiliie'P^ 

Tom  D  White,  1745  Jeffenon  Davis  Hwhwa*.  #605  Aiiingtoa,  VA  22202 

Josiah  R.  Whitehead,  3030  ComnMs  Ibad  (lesearch  Triangle  Park.  NC  27709 

Richard  M  Whiting.  730  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Elizabetli  D  Whitley,  499  S  Capitol  Street,  SW,  #411  Washington,  K  20003... 
William  F  Whitsitt,  555  13th  St.,  NW,  #1010  East  Washington,  K  20004-1109 

Pamela  J  Whitled,  1700  K  St.,  NW,  #502  Washmgton,  OC  20006 

William  E  Wickeit  Jr ,  1000  16th  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  OC  20036 

Mary  FrantK  Widnei,  1455  Pennsyhama  Aw,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Pliillip  R  Wiedmeyer,  600  North  18th  Street  Bumingham,  AL  35291 


Andrew  F  Wiessner,'Kogovsek  8  Associates  1801  Broarkvay  #1420  Denver,  00  80202.. 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


W  Scott  Wilbw,  1101  Vermont  Awnue,  NW  Washiiwton,  OC  20005 

Brian  Wifcox,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DtT  20036 

Thomas  0  WIfcox,  2011  Eye  Street.  NW.  #601  Washington,  OC  20006 

Guenther  0  Wilhelm,  Suite  1100  1899  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Carl  B  Wilkerson,  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Wilkinson  Barker  Knauer  8  Quinn,  1735  New  York  Aw,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006.. 


to 

to - 

to 

to 

to ~ 

Ralph  EWiiiiwn.'T756'New  York' Aw^^^^ 

Chartes  C  Williams.  PO  Box  3500  M/S  630  Vancouver.  WA  98668 

Faith  Williams  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Ftoyd  L  Williams,  15th  J  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Harding  deC  Williams.  1101  15th  Street,  NW.  #400  Washington.  K  20005 

lee  WJIiams.  1616  H  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Leonard  B  Williams,  1000  16tti  Street,  NW,  #800  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

Luanda  L  Williams.  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  #510  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

Margie  R  Williams,  415  2nd  St,  HE,  #300  Washington,  DC  20002 

Peter  Williams,  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Robert  E  Williams,  170/  L  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington,  OC  20035-4202 

Williams  8  Connolly.  839  Ulh  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Davk)  K  Willis,  1620  Eve  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  OC  20006 

Wayne  D  Willis.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #704  Washington,  DC  20036 

Chartotte  M  Wilmei,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  OC  20036.. 
Wilmer  Cutler  8  PKkering.  2445  M  Street.  HW  Washington,  DC  200371420 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Charles  D  Wilson,  1919  South  Broadway,  to  19130  Gtecn  Bav,  Wl  54307-9130 

Dena  L  Wilson,  Suite  1000  1600  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Don  I  Wilson,  1250  I  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

H  Graham  Wilson,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  &  Albertson  1255  23ril  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 , 

Patrick  Wilson,  1301  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20004 

Robert  Gary  Wilson,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

William  F  Wilson.  231  W  Michigan  3lie«l  Milv»aukee  Wl  53201 

John  P  Winburn,  Winborn  Assoaales.  Inc  453  New  Jersey  Aw ,  SE  Washmgton.  DC  20003 


to.. 


to 

to 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 
Eileen  M 
Joseph  B 
Kathleen 

Oavid  A  . 

James  L  Winston,  1730  M  Street,  NW,  #412  Washington,  OC  20036.. 
Winston  8  Stiawn,  2550  M  St..  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20037 

xxiZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZl 

to 

to 


Wmkelman,  2501  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Winkelmann,  1250  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW.  #620  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

J  Winn  1155  15lh  St.  HW,  #600  Washmgton,  DC  20005-2770 

Winston,  1922  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006., 


Employer/Client 


MSU  Mem  Service,  Mc 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  8  Tate 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eshange.. 

Coastal  Corp 

Comtran,  Ltd 

Louis  Dreyfus  Corp 

Tobacai  Institute 

Tenneco,  Inc., 


American  Assn  of  Retired  tosons 

American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Hams  Corporation 

Americin  Beekeepmg  Federafion — 

Concerned  Shrinners  of  Amenca 

MqKndent  Cattlemen's  Assn _ 

Nahonal  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asai 

Nabonal  Peanut  Growers  Group 

Nuclear  Waste  Task  Force 

Sam  Kane  Packing 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Assn 

Teias  Instruments 

Burroughs  Welkxme  Co — 

Assooation  o(  Bank  HoUni  Cos 

Nabonal  Counal  of  AgrkaMoral  Emplapt 

Sun  Co.  Inc 

Padfk:  Resources,  Inc 

BetMehem  Steel  Corp 

Amencan  Inst  at  Certified  PuHic  Acoooitaits,, 


1,55968 
6,50000 
4.166.00 
12.500.00 


6J00.00 


55996 

■  i,«ii6o 

■i5.«i6.od 

6,00000 
7,50000 


361.73 


144.00 

TsJils 


rCo.. 


American  PuHic  land  Ekchanp  Co.. 

CSX  Cotporatkn 

Flen.  Inc 

Glacier  P*k  Co — 

(Fot:Rctert  D  Undnei) 

Mt  Batdii  Homeowners — 

Murray  ncfK  Corp 

Nabue  Conservancy 

Tnst  for  AMk  Lands 

Union  hcific  Resouicts — 

Western  land  Eidtnie  Co 

Weyerhaustr  Company 

Amencan  Medcal  Assn 

Amencan  Psychotogcal  Assn..„ 

National  Assn  ol  Stevedores 

Euon  Coqnration., 


American  Council  of  life  Insurance,  Mc 

Bonneville  Intentatknal  Corp 

Cenbal  Stales  Health  8  life  Co  of  Omita,, 

Empire  Blue  Cross  8  BkK  Shield 

Greenwicb  Capital  Markets — 

ftovdle  Corporatnn 

J  C  Penney  Co,  Inc 

Security  Paofic  National  Bank 

Shee  Atika,  Inc 

SPC  Securities  Services  Corp , 


1.35000 

2.00000 

1.50000 

50000 

30000 

500W 

15.203  10 

30000 

■  3.066W' 

2.50000 
2.50000 
1,00000 
1.50000 
2.000N 
2.500,00 

'WSiir 
5.00000 
3.97500 
4.000.00 
1J5000 


200.00 
42154 


17.74825 
15.56921 


97591 


26340 
222.21 
210.00 


3232100 

■■■■iLM2.ob 


Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn.. 

Tektronix,  hic 

New  Vorii  life  Insurance  Company,, 


National  Assn  ot  Home  Buikters  of  the  US, 

National  Council  of  Savmgs  Institutmt. 

Amencan  Retail  Fedetatwn ~. 

BethMem  Steel  Corp 

National  Medkal  Enterprises,  Im: - 

National  Assn  ot  Wheal  Growers - 

Common  Cause. — 

Umled  Airlines,  Inc — 

Instilute  for  Oinical  Research,  he - 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  US..  Mc.. 

GA  Technokigies,  Ire 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

American  Broadcashng  Co,  mc,  el  al 

Amencan  Honda  Motor  Co,  Inc 

Amencan  Soc  ol  Composers,  Authors  8  Pubhsherv,. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Industries,  Inc 

Apache  Corporation 

Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc 

Citicorp ~ 

Government  of  Tibet  in  E«ile...„ 

Nabonal  Assn  of  Broadcasters. «. — 

People  of  Enewetak _ 

WorM  WiMWe  Fund 

fort  Howard  Corp  . 


Anwican  Waten«ays  Operators,  Ire 

Nabonal  Tne  Dealers  8  Retreaders  Assn.... 

Dolasco,  Ire 

Nabonal  Cattlemen's  Assn 

PPG  Industries,  Ire 

Wisconsin  Elecliic  Power  Co ~. 

Amencan  Assn  of  Equipmenl  lessors. 

American  Aulomoliw  Leasmg  Assn 

Beneficial  Management  Corp 

" Ire 


21,87500 
53.83315 
4,60500 
25,00000 
14,22000 
490.00 
70.00 


4,00000 
90000 
12000 

4,98000 
89000 
400  00 

1,500.00 

5.000  W 

'795.« 
200.00 

"ijsim 


410.00 


1.67114 

""■ma 


53815 
3,21498 


51947 


1.169.50 
117.17 


45.66 


2J77.N 


3.51 


4J0 
70.N 


Coalition  to  Preserw  Group  Woriier's  Compensahon  Funds .. 

FAG  Bearings  Corporation 

Gray  Communicalions  Systems,  Ire 

Green  Bay  Packaging  Co ~ 

The  Hartford -- 

legjeltiPlan 

Mnnal  Assn  of  ASCS  County  Oftce  Emptoynes 

PennzoilCo 

QuanexCnp — 

Rosenberg  Real  Estate  Equity  Fund,  Mc „ 

Ruan  Transport  Corp 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Ire 

Ameiicaa  Resort  t  Residential  Oevekipment  Assn 

PenrnoHCo 

National  Assn  ol  Life  Underwnteis - 

National  Assn  ol  Black  Owned  Broadcasters 

American  Assn  ol  Museums 

Beatrice  Companies,  Ire ~~ 

Oty  of  Tucson — 

Counal  of  Forest  hktelnes  of  British  CohnlH — 

CNA  Financial  Coip — 

Emerson  Radio  Corp — 


92304 

6,00000  > 
77500  I 

"1.100.00 

9i"66 

11.000.00 
6.000.00 
30.000.00 
15.000.00 


230.24 
18616 
1500 


3716 


i'sjmoo 

12MO.00 


2.83000 
15.000.00 


27J00JK 


656.25 


600.00 


TSin 


ISM 


liO 
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NMnp'S  nwiiPiiiiJimtihiii*  tut.,  m.  #1000  WasliiiiglBi,  DC  20036.. 


Do 

Di... 

Dl... 

to... 

Oo_. 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to„ 

to_ 

to.. 

to.. 

to..^ 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

i/l 
QemP 
it     . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

Do 
jynes  Wo 
JamesL 
Thons  J 


aman.  2000  P  Sitel,  NW.  #400  Wasta 

gSS  ism  St..  NW  Wasimwton,  DC  20006 i-jivi.;- 

ari  taocate.  Inc.  1401  VUnul  SL.  #1000  PluUifelpliia.  PA  13102 . 


\  me, 


1^  sw. 
W  00, 


Ihgai  M(  kM 


JotaL 
S.lkv 
&IM 
kvin  M 
PrnyW 


VM,  1439  nwk  btnl  *w ,  NW  WasHmjtai.  DC  20005 

KMIe,  1726  M  StreO,  NW,  #300  Waslwitton.  K  20036 

Ok  tatt  Ctote  St ,  #1520  Baltimore,  MD  2'.201 

2121  Sai  laonto  St  PO  Box  660164  Dallas.  TX  75266 

Ji    1455P8««sjt»ania»*e,N«(.  #1250  WasHington,  re  20005.. 

..  1818  N  Street.  MW  Washnwton,  K  20036 

,, 600  Maitand  tm.  SW,  #701  Waslwgton,  re  20024 

tafto.  Sole  530  1800  »  St.  NW  Wasl«n«on,  K  20006 ™. 

Wodev,  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washnjton,  DC  20036 

kas  nUm.  1600  M  SI,  NW  Waslungton.  K  20036 

nsley.  4647  Fates  Boulevan)  Ljnttani,  MD  20706. 


Do 
to 
to 
to 

to 

W  Rotaf 
toMd/l 

OlMI 


toMdL 

NaaD 

toMiL 

MfNKtn 


Wameil 
to 
to, 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to. 


to 
to 
to 


Dl 


Dl 


ItaMS 


Dl 

HareD 
T 

D 
NaKv' 

■ay] 


(■Yi 
JadiYi 


bknnlL 


UnyE 
0  Scot 
/Mm  Vtnl, 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Emptoyef/Oient 


,  DC  20036.. 


1925  K  St,  NW,  #206  Waslungton.  re  20006.. 
t  2020  14tli  SI,  North  Artmrton.  VA  22201... 
Vw,  NW* 


Mormalioi  (teooreis,  ltd.  1717  K  SInet.  NW.  #706  Wastingtiin.  DC  20006.. 


Wotey,  190  SlOaii  Stmt  Dnve  St Smmons  Islam).  GA  31522 "■■■■■■-• 

I  Pmer  HamMn  i  Sdieetz  1777  F  Stmt,  NW  WaslMigtoR.  re  20006 

_,  1294TWi  Lawi  Place  Heradon,  VA  22071 

Assoaales,  2132  Soiitl*a»  La«e  Reston,  VA  22091 -.- 

Wrabek.  Boi  70  Cascade  lodis.  OR  97014 

20  North  Wacto  Dme  Oncaeo,  II  60606 

PC  Bon  94661  Qeneland,  OH  44101  4661 

»njht.  Anderson  Hi  Rd.  Purdiase.  NY  10577.. 


1755  lefferson  Davis  Higtmny,  #900  Adington,  VA  22202.. 
Oieteideriei,  1615  L  SL,  IW.  #650  Washington,  re  20036... 


^  Wyie.  555  t3l»  St,  m.  #1010  Eat  WislMglon,  DC  200041109 ■^.■;^-v 

Iaat2er  dnstoaen  RadNl  t  Sitat  2300  N  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington.  K  20037. 


Yaditr,  1250  Concctcut  Ave ,  NW  Washmgton,  K  20036 

Ynada,  Sate  520  900  17th  St.  NW  Washington,  K  20006.. 


YaoH.  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  re  20006 

YanwM.  2000  K  St ,  NW,  8th  Foor  Washmgton,  re  20006... 

Yaw.  1111  19lh  St.  NW  Wehmfton.  K  20036 

,  8120  FeniBi  St.  Sitier  S(niig,  MD  20910 

'Asian.  1303  Ne«  Hanpstn  Aw,  NW  Washnilon.  K  20036.. 

Pari  Yi  translus,  (M  Post  La*  SoiMiwy.  a  06481. 

1120  CoMcdiail  Aw,  NW  Wntweton,  K  20C36.. 


iSSSsA 


S  FroM  Sheet  Cokmtus.  CM  43206.. 


YdK.  1629  >  SI.  NW.  #501  Wastntlon,  re  21X106., 
1220  L  SMet  NW  Wastafloa.  DC  20005 


Lease  Management  Corp 

Staley  Continental,  Inc 

Synlex  Lalxxatoties,  Inc - 

Alaska  Native  Coalition ~ 

America  West  Airlines,  Inc _.... - 

Amoco  Perlormance  Products,  Inc - - — 

Bowater,  Inc 

Brown  *  Bain - 

BASF  Structural  Materials,  hie... 

BASF,  Corp 

Connecticut  Liquidity  Investment  Fund,  Inc .....,.^..... 

Defense  Products  Divisian  oi  Koogsberg  VapenfaliriUi  A/A  Mfg... 

Fiberite  Corp ~~ 

Fusion  Systems  Corp - 

Hercules  Aerospace  Co — — 

Irving  Bank  Corp — 

IBJ  Schroder  Bank  t,  Trust  Co ~- 

National  Vehicle  Leasing  Assn 

Navajo  Nation - — 

Norsk  Forsvarsteknotogi  A/S - — - 

Patrolmen  s  Benevolent  Assn 

QO  Chemicals,  Inc 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Singer  Co. 
Wilbert  A  latum.. 


400.00 
I.066.2S 

■■4O0.do 


400.00 
1.185.00 

400.00 

56.733.25 

1.117.50 


9.700.00 


Thrifty  Rent-A.Car  System,  Inc — 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Milk  Industry  Foundation/lnfl  Ice  Cream  Assn 

ChiWrens  Hospital  of  Pittsttirgh 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Mercy  Cathdic  Medical  Center 


National  Assn  of  OiMren  s  Hospitals  &  Related  Inslitutioiis. — ... 

National  League  ol  Nursing 

SI  Christophers  Hospital  lor  ChiMren 

St  Francis  Medical  Center 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy 

American  Standard  Inc 

Rendon  Company  (ForEXPtX.  tac) 

Schering-Pkiugh  Corp -.• 

Amoco  Corporation - 

Central  *  South  West  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  &  MelWtt  (For:Burlington  Northern.  Inc).. 

Aircralt  Oviners  i  Pitots  Assn 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

International  Telephone  h  Telegraph  Corporation 

AMVETS 

Avon  Products,  Inc 

Bombardier  Corp 

EquitaWe  Lite  Assurance  Society  ol  the  U,S. - 

Toshitia  America,  Inc 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc 

TransportatBii  Group.  Inc — • 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc 

Norhght,  Inc 

Command  S  Control  Consulting.  Ik 

u|^  „ 

Columbia  Gorge  United 

Profit  Sharing  Council  ol  America ■• 

Cenlerior  Energy  Corp,  el  al 

Pepsico,  Inc - — 

GouW,  Inc — 

Airship  Industries.  Ltd - - 

Alaska  Airlines,  Inc - 

Alliance  ol  American  Insurers 

Assoaation  ol  Amrican  Railroads...- — ■ 

BellSoulh  Corp 

Bohemia  Lumber  Co — ^— 

Duke  Power  Co - 

Enserch  Corporatkm 

Federation  ol  Postal  Police  Otfidals. 

Food  Marketing  Institute ••— 

Ford  Motor  Co 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association - 

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp 

GTE  Corporation 

Intertocking  Directorate  Reform  Coatta 

LTV  Corporation 

Metropolitan  Insurance  Co 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Compy 

Mortgage  Guarantee  Insurance  Corp 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  Tax  Committee ~ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc , .- 

North  American  Phillips  Corp -.. <...-.. 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 


33.800.00 


18.000.00 
15.000.00 
28.50000 


36.000.00 


286.37 

1.000.00 

30000 

112.50 

1.200.00 


1,477.37 


8.865.00 
3,000.00 
1,70000 
2.40000 
6,80000 


58.500.00 


4,500.50 
1.875.00 


1,500.00 

16,268.50 

12000 

1,825.50 

1.249.95 


Pennsylvania  Higher  Educatwo  Assistance  Agency.. 

Polaris  Industries 

Product  Liability  Coordinating  Committee 

Shared  Medical  Systems  (SMS) 

Sony  Corp  of  America - 

State  of  North  Carolina 

Texas  Oil  S  Gas  Corp 

Tobacco  Industry  Labor  Management  Coniniitlee..„ 

US  Telephone  Assn 

1587  Group 

Sun  Co,  Inc •■ — 

American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc — 

Ekiutna.  Inc - 

Louis  R  Miller 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc 

West  Mexico  Vesetable  Distributors  Assn 

Food  Marketing  Institute 


97.50 


1,022.50 
1,600.00 
2,806.50 
3,78130 


5.350.95 
1,395.00 
3,500,00 
1.771.40 


12,499.80 
14,598.75 


508.20 
6,000.00 
1,200.00 
2,525.00 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security... 
EdBon  Electric  Institute . 


Americans  Umted  for  Separation  of  Church  and  Slate .. 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

fimex  Group  ltd 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Co 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute - 


24.507.20 
3,07920 
6,00000 
1,51900 


50000 

500.00 

50000 

40000 

3,250.00 

2,187.50 

8.512.96 


120.00 
6.000.00 


39000 
200.00  i 


22.40 


233.24 


28.00 


33.59 


2.828.87 
1,566.14 
1.46883 
1.34000 

3.00 
1.197.20 

3.00 


165.53 
17607 


1,778.89 


1.072.81 

7800 

6.800.00 


13,972.73 


2,512.50 


593.50 
1,100.17 

70287 
9.82 
23.75 
24.93 


7.67 


10.53 
1158 
40.04 
52.45 


128.81 
3935 
98.71 
42.54 


507.91 
280.76 


24.85 
93.06 
28.63 
7772 


1,388.95 
40.49 
17925 
253.12 


673.41 
58.69 


6.43 


157.30 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Edward  A  Yopp.  1200  GoMen  Key  Circle,  #141  El  Paso.  TX  79925 

Judith  A  Young.  777  14th  St,  NW  Washington.  K  20005 

Robert  A.  Young,  12248  Turkey  Creek  0  Maryland  Heights,  MO  63043 

Do 

Thomas  F  Youngblood,  1201  L  Street.  NW.  #600  New  York  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Betsy  Younkins.  1220  L  Street.  NW,  #1200  Washinjion,  K  20005 

Eugene  A  Vourch,  50  Broadway  New  York,  NY  10004 -.. 

David  E.  Yudin,  1707  H  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  K  20006 - 

Lynn  2akupowsky,  1331  f^nsyivania  Ave.,  NW  Wastiingion,  DC  20004 _.., 

Barnaby  W  ZaII,  1156  15th  SL,  NW,  #525  Washington,  K  20005-1704 

John  S.  Zam,  1101  Vermont  Ave.,  NW  Washmjton.  DC  20005 

Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  1825  Samuel  Morse  Drive  Reston,  VA  22090 - 

Kathy  Zebrowski,  1600  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington,  K  20006 „ ; « — 

Leo  C,  Zeferetti,  9912  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway  Brooklyn,  NY  11209 

Do., 

Do.. 


Employer /Client 


Denis  R  Zegar,  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church,  VA  22046 _ 

Geoffrey  Zeh,  12050  Woodward  Avenue  Detroit,  Ml  18203-3596 

Philip  F  Zeldman,  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  K  20005 

Don  J  Zeller,  1615  M  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mitchell  Zeller,  1501  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  re  20036 

Carl  A.  Zichella,  214  N  Henry  St.,  #203  Madison,  Wl  53703 

Judith  Ziewacz,  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22201 

Kathleen  Zimmerman,  1412  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  re  20036-0001 

23rd  Congressional  Dislrict  Actkm  Comm.  575  Charles  St.  St.  Marys,  PA  15857.. 


West  Texas  Higher  Education  Servicmg  Coqi. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Brown  &  Assxiates 

United  Assn  of  Jnymen  &  Appren  of  PImbg  t  Pipeftg  Industry.. 

American  Hotel  &  Motel  Assn _ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Federation  of  American  Controlled  Shipping. 

Bus  Transit  Caucus „ _ 

Regional  Transportation  Dislrict 

General  Electric  Co „ „. „. 

Federation  lor  American  Immigration  Retorm. 

Anierican  Medical  Assn „ 

National  Grocers  Assn 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America.  Inc , 

BuiWing  S  Construction  Trades  Dept,  AFl-CIO 

New  York  Telephone _ 

Sikorsky  Airaalt , 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn 

Brotherhood  ol  Maintenance  of  Way  Emptoyes 

American  Business  Conference,  Ik 

Amoco  Corporation 

Center  for  Science  m  the  Public  Interest 

Sierra  Oub 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

National  Wildlife  Federation 


Riceipb 


ExpcadHwes 


2,500.00 

4.500.00 

1.957.61 

6.000.00 

20000 

63700 

1.584.00 

1,500.00 

15000 

4,900.00 


775.00 


3.000.00 


IJSOOO 

45000 

1.235.00 

3.300.00 

97.12 


310J} 

"27172 

""\\%fi 

m 


459.92 


750.31 
3200 
92500 
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MriTir  .._  ixiriu  un" /..i  im  r-.CMCDAi     xk.  « 


■  ..Uc    ^^.aLlmn    nf  „«/....      U/l.>_ 


m^tmA    r^    A„m^V,^^9Mui 


lOOH 


essential 
deals 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

Jll  alphanumeric  characters  «,d  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form. 
■r  le  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1987  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter: 
(fOTE-TTie  fonn  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated   only  the 

^J^swe.^  are  printed,  and  arrindicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  .dent.fy.ng  data,  and  Page  2 
financial  data.)  _^_^^_^^_^.^^^_^__ 


vrith 


PI  EASE  «m«N  .  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  OFHCE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION.  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 
PLf^ASt.  UIVKTO      uiu«>ii^iu.  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  MSIS 


PLEASE 


PLACri  AN  "X-  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LEFTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 
-PREliMINAHY"  REPORT  ("Registration").  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P "  and  fill  out  page  1  only 


"QUAITERLY" 


P<ge 


Y(  ar:  19 


IDE  OinCATION  NUMBER. 


m  rynr  _  ITEM  "A"  — (a>  In  General  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows:  ..        r      i      u 

^)"£^" -^o  file  i^al! "employee",  sre  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer",  (if  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such 

as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an    employee  .) 

(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 

(J  »  SErARATE  Reports  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  Report:  n  j  u    .i.-;,  .„»„tc  r,r 

*     0)  ESoyen  s^J«t  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Repom  and  are  no.  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

(uSlo*^  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


propa  cd 


4.  If 

an 

items 


REIURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON,  DC.  20S10 


»LY-  REPORT-  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X "  below  the  appropnate  figure^  F'"  O"' ^  ^ 

rirp!«TInd  as  n^^dditional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  firs,  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pag«  sho-ld 

■^.."rs^l'-^Pr^t^„  and  fUing  in  accorimce  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 

PURSUANT  TO  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  LX)BBYINC  ACT 


p 

OLARTER                      1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)           | 

Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  □    NO 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  nLING: 

1.  Sta^^name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  wUl  file 
Repons  for  this  Quarter. 


D  CH  ECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


P  OTE  o.  FTEM  ''B". -Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  '''»'J°>  '^  7"'^'^"'" 
unden  ddng  is  jointly  financed  h^  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  bu.  all  members  of  .he  group  are  to  be  named,  and    he 
^^  ^2  of  rfi  meXr  is  to  be  fpec.Tied;  (*)'if  the  work  fs  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  bu.  paymen.  .herefor  is  made  by  ano.her.  a  single  Repon-naming 
both  ( trsons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 
B.  E  VIPLOYER— Sute  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


♦OTE  o.  ITEM  "C7'.-(a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connec.ion  wi.h  a..emp  ing.  direcUy  or 

indiretly.  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legisla.ion. "  "The  .erm   leg.sla.ion-  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  ma..ers  pending  or 

I  enher  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  ac.ion  by  ei.her  House  -S  302(e).  ,^„:,^  ,„  r,i.  , 

Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  .he  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a 

"■^f  "^e'i  S.lg's^'hl°;:vi.ies,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anyth  ng  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  I EGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


State  approximately  how  long  legislative  in.er- 
sts  are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
connection    wi.h    legisla.ive    interes.s    have 
termina.ed.  place  an  "X"  in  .he  box  a. 
the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  S.a.e  .he  general  legislative  in.eres.s  of  .he  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legisla.ive  in.eresls  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  sta.u.es  and  bills;  (*)  House 
and  Sena.e  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  ci.a- 
.ions  of  statutes,  where  known;  (</)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  .he  case  of  .hose  publications  which  .he  person 
filing  has  caused  .o  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
.ion,  (b)  quan.i.y  dis.ribu.ed,  (c)  date  of  distribution, 
((/)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
calions  were  receivef*  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

his  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly  '  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  ^^^^^■"'f-f/"' 
\t  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensa.ion  is  .o  be   1/ ih,s  is  a  -Quarterly    Report,  disregard  th,s  nem    C4    and  fill  out 
■D"and  "E"on  the  back  of  this  page  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report.  « 


a|  ent 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  I  % 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D." — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legisla.ion,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution." 
"The  term  'con.ribu.ion'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — §  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(W  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  general  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  .he  Lobbying  Ac.  by  reason  of  expendi.ures  which  it  makes  in 
a.tempting  to  influence  legislation — bu.  which  has  no  funds  .o  expend  excep.  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expendi.ures  .o  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations — Some  organiza.ions  do  no.  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessmen.s.  or  o.her  con.ributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percen.age  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organiza.ions  may  specify  wha.  .ha.  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that 
basis.  However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

ic)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE —(i)  In  general  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5" 
(received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  .he  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interes.s. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  con.ribu.ion  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5."  and  the  luime  of  .he  "employer"  has  been 
given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  '^    ""^^  '^ere  been  such  contributors? 

,    -  _.,      ,  L-        /•     .  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 4 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3    J Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  14    i„  ,he  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  ma.ter  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  .  <^y  °'  'h's  Quarter,  total  $500  or  more: 

i    r  T^Tii   r      u    <->    -     /AJJ..1"  .u        1.  ..f.^  Attach   hereto   plain  sheets  of  paper,   approximately   the  size  of  this  page, 

*   * ™TAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add    1    through    5  )  ,^^^,^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^^^^,^g^  "Amount"  and  "Name  and  Address  of  Con- 

7    $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  iribu.or";  and  indica.e  whe.her  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30. 

8.  S TOTAL   from  Jan.    1   through   this  Quarter  (Add   "6"  and  "7")  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the 

following  example: 

Loans  Received — "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  . " — §  302(a). 

„    ,               -r-.-.-i-«i                   J          u                            ri                                               Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 
^    * TOTAL  now  owed  .0  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan   I  through 19 ) 

'0   * Borrowed  from  others  dunng  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  BUnk  Bldg..  New  York,  NY. 

11    J  Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  251 1  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 

12.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "E".— ra;  IN  GENERAL  "The  term  expenditure"  includes  a  paymen.,  dis.ribu.ion.  loan,  advance,  deposi.,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — §  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Ac. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE  In  .he  case  of  many  employees,  all  expendi.ures  will  come  under  .elephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
""E  6"")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7'"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  ""None,' 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "I") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  dis.ribu.ion  cos. 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rem.  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  .elegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  en.ertainmen. 

8.  $ All  other  expendi.ures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  ""8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.   I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  ""9"' 


write  ""NONE""  in  .he  spaces  following  .he  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others— "The  .erm  "expenditure"  includes  a  . 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  .0  person  filing 

13.  S Len.  .0  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  S Repaymen.s  received  during  .his  Quarter 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


.  loan . 


-5302(b). 


If  .here  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  ""NONE". 

in  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount,"  "Date  or  Dates."  ""Name  and  Address  of  Recipien.,"  '"Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  wi.h  .he  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Prin.ing  Co,  32 1 4  Blank  Ave.  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
""Marshbanks  Bill."" 
$2,400.00    7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  DC. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


and  "10"")  $4,150.00    TOTAL 
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SamlF 
NAmdl  & 
Do 
tetm.  kK 


ItoneDM  Foa  IMrt)  Tnde  Cems.  Sfli  R.  Nw  Yorii.  NY  10048.. 
oste,  W.,  1776  «  and.  m.  #606  Wstaietai,  K  20006 


tocMbs 
toTnn 
I  A. 


Trmp  rt 


333  PlwmlMwi  km..  Sf  \l«ali!itt".  K  20003. ._^..^^.. 
-tatu*  lter«  *  Stort.  PO  Biai  394  CoMrtu.  SC  29202 
SnMnH.  S20StaH)  AMwe,  #1302  Nw  Yorii.  NY  10017 


Assi  ol  Amno.  1709  New  Vort  «w..  NW  WssAawton,  DC  20006.. 

laOO  M  Stmt.  NW,  #700  SocSi  WaslMgto^  K  20036 „ 

1400  in  a,  NW,  lOfli  *«  Urtrnfm.  DC  20005 „... 

AM.  1714  IbSBduem  Aift.  NW  Wasfineton,  DC  20036^^....-... 
Rai  Cianlilion,  1120  G  a..  NW,  #800  WaJH(tai.  DC  20005....... 

Mat  HJknz,  2irba..  k  maimfm.  X  2M03    ...^^..^.  ...■^. 

Mm  Assodite.  4734  TmtB  ilid|«  Oc  Mowldw.  VA  22026 


Do 

ncai 

Aflwiun 


Assn,  205  Tl»  arand  Akandrij,  VA  22314 .^^^ _.. 

ami  llMilictinrs  Assn.  Inc.  2500  WHson  BM..  #301  Artnfton,  VA  22201 

o(  Emrim  t  taoortm,  U  West  42nd  aiwt,  30lti  R  New  Yodi.  NY  10036...... 

kai  of  lEeyms.  122TEye  areel,  NW,  #200  ""iM^iK;  20005  

sai  a(  Ktaiata  t  MtfoM  Cofcjes  t.  Jnvs,  C-Se  ASBProw,  UT  M602 

lai  ol  Uiwenil>  Womn,  2401  Virjiru  Awrae,  !«"J*»535"- °P,J2S' - 

WiMS  CWtowce.  Int.  1730  K  Sreet,  NW,  #703  Waslwwbn.  K  20006  .;^.-.-^-- 

^^rST ASanee  te  1331  Pennsytama  Ave ,  NW,  #910  Waslmglon,  K  20004. 


Afflcrican 
Amncan 


ad  ol  aak  County  i  Huinpai  Envloyets,  1625  L  St.  NW  Wastangton.  OC  20036., 

IB  Asan,  1515  wisor  Boule»afd  Artniton,  VA  22209     ;^..;;;...... 

loneM  Moat  Ham.  PC  Bn  11S9  Cave  lunction,  OR  97523 

JBOlal  Assn,  MO  N  Lake  Stae  Di  Oncap.  II  60611 ^-2^^:;^ 

aSaa  Assoaadon  1133  15tti  Stftet.  NW,  #640  Wastmgton.  DC  2000S 

Mol  auM  Assn,  1890  Preston  Wliile  Diive  Reston,  VA  22091 

kidev  Energy  Counl.  410  1st  a .  St  Waslnnjlon,  OC  20003 

hras'  Assn.  2420  tfrlmi  M  Kansas  City,  m  64108 


ScsltG. 


Di. 
Dl, 
M. 
Oi. 

Dl. 
Od 
Dl 
Dt 

Da 

Do 

Davam 

Od 

Wibmi 

OwenW 

MafC« 

Arnold 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Inkmta  ten.  1505  Pnnce  Street.  #300  AtaandfU.  VA  22314 ..^-^.......... 

im%  CoRsenalni  CooncH,  801  PtntBytvanu  Avenue,  SE  *3fl3  WaAoflon  OC  20OO3-2151_      . 
fetoans  o(  World  War  II,  tota  i  Vietnam  (AKIvnS),  4647  Forties  Boulevaid  Lanham,  HD  20706.. 

I.  80  F  a,  NW  WastiMrton,  DC  20001 - 

,_ja«i,  50  F  a,  NW,  wm  Washnjton,  OC  2«»l-ir:vv— ■■;ii- -1;;;^ 

aey  Narion  k  9m.  1708  New  Hampslwe  Am.,  NW  WaskneHn.  DC  20009 


indrews.  Tine  EMbaicadHO  CeMer  San  Franascs,  CA  94111 . 


i  iliert  Andrews.  1745  Mferson  Davis  HigHway.  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202.. 

Anghan.  1667  K  areet.  NW,  #650  Waslwgton,  DC  20006.     ...^.. 

I  tSvid  Adter  t  Associates  1706  R  Street.  NW  WasDington,  DC  20009 

1200  New  Hampslwe  Ave ,  NW  Wasduigton,  K  20036 


t  Porto, 


D« 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Dt 

Do 

Do 
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Organaadon  or  lodMkial  Filing 


(nployer/Clienl 


Reoeipis 


Coltee  Sugai  i  Cocoa  Eohange.  Ire 

Rtione-Poulenc.  Inc 

Taiwan  leitile  ftdetalion 

Anierican  Indian  Higtief  Education  Consortmni.. 

Empire  ol  America 

Ministen)  del  Eitencr.  RepuMIc  ol  NicarapH.. 


Dow  Chemical  Co 

Wilderness  Soaely ■■■••••• 

Foi  Weinberg  i  teinett  (Fof:Wirele$s  Cable  Assn.  he).. 


[nvironmenlal  Polcy  InstitBte 

Associated  Universities 

County  o(  Suflck,  New  Yorii 


12.830.00 


SI.2S3.25 


1,607  49 
1.104.38 
2.450.00 
595.50 
6.000.00 
8.762.66 


18,177.64 
2.39568 


9,21000 


EipendUures 


1.228.35 


104.98009 

4,875.00 

74259 

4000 

178.01 


5.597.50 
9.132.76 


American  Fed  ol  Government  EmiAiyees 

Burlmfton  Northern,  Inc - 

Alamo  Rent  A.Car.  Inc 

Ameiop  Sugar  Corporation 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Tiansit  District - 

Communication  Industries  Assn  ot  lapan 

Eco  Corporation 

Institute  lor  Financial  I  Fiscal  Studies „ _ 

lapan  Machine  Tool  Builders  Assn 

Projecl  OrtK,  l« 

Riviana  foods.  Inc 

Seidman  i  Seidman/BOO. - 

Toshiba  Corp ■■ ■••••••■ 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  t  tnersen  (forCastle  i  Cooke.  Inc).. 
McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (For:Slerling  Drug,  Inc) .... 

RKkwell  International  Corp 

Armco,  Inc 

Government  ol  the  Republic  ol  Togo - — 

American  Assn  ol  Exporters  i  Importers 

Amok.  Lid.  et  al . 


3.000.00 
42.247  49 


27,84000 

814  50 

75.65824 


228,301.92 
32,64363 


2,032.00 
27.350.47- 
10.427  83 

1,90000 
39.51320 

1,542.75 

'■■■4,o65.7'5 
1,469  70 

3,5M.d0' 

3.481.50 


18,177.64 
19.22608 

2,260.50 

40,90275 

15,76251 

559.82 

4.005.03 
50.02251 


27.84000 

2.80102 

75.65824 

50000 


97.928.82 
32,643.63 


liid  hH  y.  PC.  I73S  Nw  Ywk  Amm.  M.  6tli  R  W»taiflon.  OC  20006 .. 


BuiWing  S  Consliuction  Trades  Dept.  AR-OO 

Canadian  Forest  Industries  Counal , 

Canadian  Meat  Council 

Cemai 

Gram  i  feed  Trade  Assn 

International  Commodities  Clearing  House 

Japan  Fan  Trade  Center 

London  Commodity  Enchange  (1986)  United 

London  International  Financial  Futures  Exchange,  ltd .. 

Metal  Marliet  S  Exchange  Co.  Ltd 

National  CowdmalinB  Comm  tor  Multiemptoyer  Plans... 

Stale  farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Co — 

Survival  Technology,  Inc —■ 

American  International  Group.  Inc — ■ 

Central  Stales  ol  Onuka 

Irving  Trust  Co 

Manville  Corporation ~ 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.  Inc -••■ 

Wells  fargo  Bank.  NA. 


6.760.00 
1  102  50 
686.00 
3,00000 
1,200.00 


438.75 


3,37300 
27,350.47 

13.25 
1,033.79 
4.07688 

69  79 

siiei 

21.67 

82.8i 

33.81 


327.SO 


2.644.50 


BuUen  (  Contractors,  tx,  729  15th  a .  NW  \ 


,K  20005. 


ol  Itaomun  Service  Telecasters.  Inc.  1730  M  a..  N»r#713  Washington.  K  20036.. 

[  AuB,  50  F  Street,  NW.  #900  Washrngton.  DC  20001 

:oaitni  616  South  Carokna  Ave.  St.  #2  Wasiiington,  DC  20O03 

AR-OO  Kantne  Committee.  lOfl  Induna  Ave,  NW  Wasliingtoo,  DC  20001 

AKO  A  acaks.  1155  21st  areel.  NW.#  1000  Waskngtm.  DC  20036 ...- 


Farm  Credit  Council , 


Advanced  Center  lor  Technokigy  Training.. 

American  Foreign  Service  Assn 

Amok,  Ltd,  el  al 

Asocolfkxes ■ 

ASEAA8 

Canadian  Meal  Council 

Cemai 

CEL  Educational  Resources 

Earthquake  Project. 


15.31200 
15,254.25 
2,48425 


5,00000 
4,50500 
21,875.00 


20.000.00 

mw 


6.845.00 


Baono,  805  15th  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 — 

tecMoU,  277  Park  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10172 

Baker,  1303  New  Hampshn  Ave ,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

1730  «  areet.  N*  #703  Washington.  DC  20006 

Hostelto.  1050  Connecticat  Ave..  NW.  #1100  WKhngkn.  K  20036.. 


Biicr. 


Embassy  ol  Australia - — 

Ferroalloys  Association — 

Japan  fair  Tiade  Center 

Manitoba  Energy  Authority 

New  Hampshiie  Yankee - 

Neriitken  Caklornia  Power  Agency 

i>rollb  Holding  AS , 

Rnoning  Industiy  Assn  ol  America ~ 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dislricl 

Tulanc  Umveisity - ••■ 

University  ol  California 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc ■ ■ •■•■ 

Fitjpatrick  Cella  Harper  &  Scmlo  (for Pharmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn). 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

American  Business  Conference.  Inc - 

American  Resort  t.  Residential  Devekipment  Assn 

Banc  One,  Cleveland.  NA - - 

Beverly  Investment  Properties.  Inc 

Blue  6oss  i  Blue  Shiekl  ol  Northern  Ohio 

Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation 

Edison  Electric  Institute • — • 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp 

Rouse  Company -. - •• 

Travelers  Insurance  Co.. 


;  iiciliin».''8r5  Coanedcal  Ave .  NW  Washrngton.  DC  20006.. 


US.  League  ol  Savings  Institutions 

CoaMnn  to  txchide  Operationg  Income  from  PFIC  Provisions.. 


4.055.00 
11500 


2.U8.75 
■    27.50 

■'■■575bd 

86.'25 

28250 

1,71750 

460  OO 

130.00 

45.00 

1,09250 
68000 
37375 
300.00 
500.00 

\%m 

1.000.00 
1.00000 
1.00000 
3.500.00 
3,000.00 
5.000.00 
4.000.00 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.500.00 
11.00000 


378.51 


4,06837 
280.45 


U72.27 
535.59 
30367 


376.00 


746.00 
6.755.61 


8140 


19.88 
28.00 


6.75 
57.61 
2500 


8132 


99  50 
361.42 


25.00 
1.000.00 
1,000.00 
1.000.00 
3.500.00 
3.000.00 
5.000.00 
4.000.00 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.500.00 
1.907.19 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Michael  Baly  111.  1515  Wilson  Bhd  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Charles  t  Bangert,  PC.  1450  G  Street,  NW,#1200  Washington,  DC  20005 
Frederick  Wm  Banig,  900  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Emptoyer/Ckent 


Banli  Capttai  Markets  Assn,  National  Press  Building,  2nd  ff  Washington,  OC  20045 

Robert  0  Banmslei  15th  &  M  Streets.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Batatf  Koeraei  Olender  &  HochlKig,  PC ,  2033  M  Street,  NW,  #203  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Emory  W  Baragar,  1700  N  Moore  SI,  #2120  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

Haley  R  Bartwui,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW,  #1010  Washington,  DC  20037 „. 

Do — - 

Jim  Barnes.  218  D  St ,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 - 

Larry  P  Bainett  1709  New  York  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

James  C  Ban.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  AMinjton.  VA  22201 


David  M  Barrett,  Barrett  Hanna  Daily  4  Gaspai  1055  Thomas  letlerson  a ,  NW.  #501  Washington,  OC  20007.. 

Do 

Barrett  Smith  amon  i  Armstrong.  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #821  Washinglon,  DC  20004 

Do 

Do - 

Catharine  R  Batky,  50  F  areet,  NW.  #1080  Washington,  OC  20001 

Davis  M  Batson,  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  #611  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  L  Bauer  )r .  1667  K  St ,  NW.  #650  Washinglon,  DC  20006 — 

James  R  Baxter  1101  15tti  St .  NW,  #1040  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

Richard  Sandy  Beach.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW,  #810  Washington,  DC  20036 

Baibara  f  Beatty,  729  15tn  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Orren  Beaty  Ji,  Magruder  Building  1625  M  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ~ - 

Daniel  f  Becker,  1525  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washinilon,  DC  20036 — 

Beer  Drinkers  ol  New  Mexico,  8100  Mountain  Road.  NE  Albuquerque,  NM  87110 

Edwin  L.  Behrens,  801  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006.. 


Donald  K  Befch,  c/n  Dow  lohnes  &  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037.. 

Joe  Belew,  1300  N  17th  St ,  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Bruce  Benelield,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.  #2600  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Benner  Burnett  S  Coleman,  1401  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #740  Washington.  DC  20005 

Daniel  J  Bennet.  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 „ 

Alan  R  Bennett,  1714  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 — 

Douglas  P  Bennett,  9020  Saunders  Lane  Bethesda,  MD  20817 

George  LtegJiT'ebo  Maryland  Avenue, 'swwashing^^^^  

Bob  Bergland,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  R  Berman,  8111  Gatehouse  Rd  Falls  Church,  VA  22047 

Mary  E  Bernhaid,  1615  H  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20062 

Charles  Bernhardt,  1016  16th  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036,, 


Nuclear  Electnc  Insurance  Co.  et  al. . 

American  Gas  Assn 

Business  Roundtable , 

United  Mine  Workers  ol  ( 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Buikkrs  ol  the  U.S. 
Coll^  football  Assocution 


National  Assn  ol  Collegiate  Directors  oi  AttMcs... 

Nitnnal  Baskeball  Assn 

Bijeing  Company 

Mil  Maritime  Congress 

M  Wiianis  t.  Company ., 


Enviranmental  Policy  Institute _. 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America 

National  Milk  Producers  federation 

AM  Tube  i  Conduit  Corp. 

Enem  Consumers  i  Producers  Assn.... 

BwSteains  t  Co.  et  al 

Coffee  Sugar  i  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc_.. 

Irving  Trust  Co 

Burlington  Northern.  Inc 

Ethyl  Corporation 

Arroco.  Inc.. 


RKCipIs 


T13SU3 
7.000.00 
LSdOM 
9.00040 


iy^KnSBm 


1.4SO.0t 
300J0 
I.7SS.C5 
9JI00.00 
SJIOOOO 
519.00 
llJ9t.l9 
33IO.0O 


;joo.oo 


National  Construction  tmptoyeis  OoancH.. 

Ctnil  Unnn  National  Assn,  Inc 

Associated  Builders  S  Contractors,  Inc... 

Western  Fuels  Assoaatnn.  Inc 

Environmental  Action,  Inc 


Zaiman  C  Bernstein,  Sanlord  C  Bernstein  &  Co,  Inc  767  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10153.. 

Eve  Berton,  1016  16th  a..  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Cheryl  Beversdorf  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #300  Washintton.  OC  20036 

L  Christina  Beydoun,  1111  14th  St ,  NW,  #300  Washinrton,  DC  20005 

Kevin  W  Billings,  410  first  Street,  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 

Bishop  Cook  Puicell  &  ReynoWs,  1400  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005-3502 

Do 

Do ;. 

Do....„ ,„ . - 

Do ;..._... — 

Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Roger  Blackkiw.  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20001 „ 

Brent  BlackwekJei.  218  0  St.  SE  Washington,  DtT 20003 . 

Bowen  Blair  Jr,  519  SW  Third  Ave,  #810  Portland,  OR  97204 

Kenneth  T  Blaylock.  80  F  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Gordon  B  Bluechel,  9805  Avondale  Rd.  E214  Redmond.  WA  98052 

Gordon  Bluechel  S  Associates.  Inc.  TLPO  Box  8006  Kirkland,  WA  98034 

Charles  R  Blumenfeld.  Bogle  8  Gates  2100  Bank  ol  California  Center  Seattle.  WA  98164 

Alice  Bodley.  1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „ _ 

Timothy  A  Boggs,  1133  21st  Street,  NW,  #400  Washinglon.  OC  20036 , 

Beniamin  C  Bolusky,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington,  OC  20005.. 


Procter  1  Gamble  Manutacturmg  Co 

Stelco,  Inc _... 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn 

TRW,  Inc 

MessersctimitI  BdkM-Bkilim  GmUi,  el  al.. 
Associated  Builders  4  Contractors.  Inc.. 


Foi  Weinberg  t.  Bennett  (foiBnstol-MyersCo) 

Association  of  Executive  Search  Consultants.  IK.... 

Coramg  Associates 

AMfican  farm  Bureau  federation 

Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Ameiican  Automobile  Assn „. 

Chanilier  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US 

Nalnnal  fed  ol  Federal  Empkiyees 


National  Fed  ol  Federal  Empkiyees.. 

taiman  College  of  Surgeons 

tatcriCM  BAers  Assn 

Anoricn  Nidear  Energy  Council.... 

Akhiok-Kaguyak,  Ik , 

American  Rice,  Inc 

Baxter  Healthcare  Corp.. 


5.662.50 

mm 

300.00 
2.700.00 


30000 
2.50000 
2.11750 
2.4S6J2 


869  J4 

'6Ji21.W 


73201 


7.50000 


17000 
200  58 

"xjai'ii 


66JS 

5400 

412.50 
2.S00.00 


5.91667 
23400 


513.00 
102  SI 


1920 
558  72 


1.35900 

43864 

5198 


164  69 
44  22 


Board  ol  Trade  ol  Kansas  Dty.  MO.  Inc 

ConAgra,  Inc 

CNA  Insurance  Co  oi  Chcigo.  ninois 

CSR.Ltd 

Electronic  Industries  Assn _ 

IBP,  Inc 

Master  Marketers  Assn  of  Americi 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Coalilkin 

Pyramid  Energy.  Inc 

Texaco,  Inc 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp - 

Tobacco  Institute 

U  S  Agricultural  Export  Devekipment  Counal... 

U  S  Rice  Producers'  Legislatwe  Group -.... 

Washington  Pubk  Power  Supply  System 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Carriers — 

Environmental  Policy  Institute -.. 

friends  ol  the  Columbia  Gorge 

American  fed  ol  Government  Empkiyees 

Gordon  Bluechel  S  AssKiales.  Inc.. 

International  Services.  Inc — 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn.. 


John  E,  Bonitt.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20004 _ _ 

Patricia  A  Borowski,  6824  Pacific  Une  Annandale,  VA  22003 - 

James  G  Bourie.  PO  Box  20655  126  S  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22320 - — 

James  J  Bowe,  4  World  Trade  Center  New  York,  NY  10048 

Doug  B  Bowles,  205  Spring  Hill  Terrace  Roswell,  GA  30075 

Biacewell  &  Patterson,  2000  R  SI,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Raymond  F  Bragg  Jr.  50  F  Street.  NW.  #1040  Washington.  OC  20001 : 

ChnstianN'Brauiiiich.'T33rPen'nsyivaniaAvmiierNW.#  '. 

Robert  J  Brinkmann,  1627  K  aieet.  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20006 - 

Philip  A  Biooks.  1125  15th  Slieet,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005 ~ < 

Cynthia  A  Brown.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  K  20006 „ .-.. 

Oavid  C,  Brown.  410  First  St ,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 ~ - - 

DonaW  K  Brown.  1121  L  St,  #810  Sacramento,  CA  95814 

Do " 

George  L  Brown.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22209 

James  P  Brown.  5622  Delmar  Blvd.  #105W  a  Lours,  MO  63112 

John  1  Brown.  1125  17th  St,  NW.  Washington,  DC  20036 

Virginia  Brown.  15th  4  M  streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Arthur  W  Brownell.  1620  Eye  %\ .  NW,  #700  Washinglon.  OC  20006 ~ 

Brownstein  Zeidman  4  Schomei.  1401  New  York  Ave,  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005 , 

Don  C  Buchanan,  1750  New  York  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Building  Owners  4  Managers  Assn  International,  1250  Eye  SI ,  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Linda  l(nell  Bumbalo,  1125  15th  Stieet,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 , 

William  J  Bufhop,  1709  New  York  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Diane  B  Burke.  1625  L  areet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

J,  J  Burke  Jr.  40  E  Broadway  Butte,  MT  59701 - 

Francis  X  Burkhaidt.  1750  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington,  X  20006 , 

Ion  Burnam,  6220  Gaston  Ave,  #609  Dallas,  TX  75214 - Swra  (^ub 


National  federation  ot  federal  Employees 

Warner  Communications,  Inc 

American  Assn  ol  Nurserymen 

Allied-Signal,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Prolessnnal  Insurance  Agents.. 

Potomac  Advisory  Group 

Coffee  Sugar  4  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc ~ 

Georgia  Power  Co „ 

Coalition  ol  funeral  Directors — 

American  Independent  Refiners  Assn 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co 

I  Tosco  Corporation 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

National  Newspaper  Assn 

.  Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ot  America 

American  College  ol  Surgeons 

:  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council ~ 

,1  Crowley  Maritime  Corp .._ — 

[  Summa  Corporation 

,'  Grumman  ()iirpo<alion -. 

,,City  ol  a  Louis  ■  CityHall,.,, 


2.953.92 
2.10000 
4.40000 
7.134  50  \.. 

■  iiiisbd  i 

4.50000  L. 
38.977  50 ! 

■  idwobt 

1.9(3  6S  I 


ItJH 
T«607 

"■77377 

■U84'37 

6326 
7520 


12.293.75 

1.200.00  \.. 

2.56166  I.. 
24.45000  ; 


21.920  50  I 
2.95000  I  . 
8.794  72 
64100;.. 


67224 

15152 

'2^579  39 

1.12698 


25.19440  ' 
1.940  79  1 
3.750  00 


5.96714 
"ijiM79 


16.00000  I 

Mo'dol 


15.633  24 


ijoilsot 

'■■■206MU 
10000  . 
10000  [.. 
12500  1. 
5.00000 
82000 


.  International  Union  ol  Operating  Engineers -.. 

.,  National  Assn  of  Home  BuiWers  ol  the  US 

.  International  Paper  Co 

.!  Camara  de  la  Industiia  de  Transtormacion  de  Nuevo  Un... 
.i  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

,.  Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  Amenca 

,.  Air  iTansport  Assn  ol  America 

,.  American  Fed  of  State  County  4  Municipal  Employees 

I  Montana  Power  Co 

International  Brotherhood  o(  Painters  4  AM  Trades 


Mahlon  A  Burnette  III.  631  Walker  Road  Great  Falls,  VA  22066,, 

David  G  Burney  2033  M  a.  NW,  #628  Washington,  DC  20036 

Buinham  Connolly  Oesterle  4  Henry,  3050  K  a ,  NW.  #450  Washington,  OC  20007..... 

Michael  Burns,  21  Dupont  Circle,  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20036 ~ 

Burr  4  forman  3000  Southlrust  Tower  Birmingham.  AL  35203 

tarry  0  Burton.  1001  22nd  areet.  NW,  #600  Washington,  OC  20037 

James  I  Butera,  4th  Floor  1101  15th  a ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


19-059  0-89-39  (PL  7) 


Natimal  Broiler  Council 

U.S.  Tuna  foundation 

Spailier  Shewn  Shapo  4  Heilbtonner  (lor  tnma  L  Body  Hosp.).. 

Business  Executives  lor  National  Secunly 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio) 

National  Council  o(  Savings  Institutions. 


1.343.75 


•t- 


1.250.00 


8.500.00 

"5.oob"dd 

27,04077 
16.715.00 

10.854J1 
10.07276 


3.00000 
42000 

6.000.00 
363.00 

5.296.00 


10.000.00 


8500 
925000 


9.91558 


11440 

4800 

4645 

U3805 


22215 

1.50000 

76500 

937  26 

8.11017 

■47115 
25900 

ia'w 

18015 

m.n 


3.00000 

2800 
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1008( 


May  Jane 
MinBum. 
Junes  Callafl 
MtrE. 
CM»knk 


BalHTKM, 


Ol 

0> 

D» 

Ol 

Di 

Dd 

Do 

Dt.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Sum» 
CmMthtan 

Ednvanl  J 

Robnl  I  CuttroRi 
BnxzJ 
Cissdy  and 
Ritil  CasU 
G.  Tlnnus 


1818  N  Street.  NW.  #350  Wasltington.  DC  20O36 

14tti  Street  NW  Wastraifton,  DC  20005 

1726  M  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

1100  Coraiecticiit  Ave.  NW  Washinitoi.  DC  20036 

ales  t  Tate  2550  M  St ,  NW.  #275  Wasftington,  DC  20037.. 
1.  1010  Peimsytiiania  Ave.,  S£  Wastiingtoa,  DC  20003 


Ci  Man. 


Cj  ou(Ii, 


Carin, 


isnates.  Inc.  655  15tli  St ,  NW.  #1100  Wastngton.  DC  20005... 

100  Mt  Adams  Street  Pewa.  II 61629 

1050  17tli  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Da. 


rUii 


NMaioC  a  vman. 


Cip, 


Chris  stsen, 


Do 

Do 

Do 
Goidai 
Centet  for 
Clianten 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

iC 
dKinluff  1 
WilonW 
Wiiam 
Citizens  for 
Citiwis  Com 
Jordan  Clarli, 
MKttaelS 
CoiMion  to 
Coastal 
Codec  Sugar 
RoteftE  W 
ColeCorette 

Oo 
Eileen  M 
PadaJ 
Sleptai  I 
wifaniP 
KentW 
Comrnttee  fi 
Commttee  li 
Cornnttee  ti 


CavaAugti,  509  C  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

■')«atio(i.tacLa(senl«l.  6thfloof  U   .. 
Inc.  1625  K  Street  NW.  #200  Waslwigton.  DC 


As!  nales. 


i  aMang  Corporate  Taies  t  Forergn  Podcy,  PO  Bo»  1036  Guthne,  OK  73044-1036 

iTor  the  Rigtit  to  Keen  S  Bear  Aims,  Utwty  Park.  12500  NE  Tentli  Place  BeHevue.  WA  98005.. 
15th  i  M  Streets,  NW  Wastimgton,  DC  20005 

jrtc,  218  D  St,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

I  omote  Amencas  Ira*.  1101  15th  St ,  NW,  #205  Washington,  DC  20005 ~. 

lies  Insttule,  Inc.  66  Swiwatch  Dnve  Johns  bland.  SC  29455 

t  Cocoa  Ejchaige,  Inc.  4  World  trade  Center,  8th  FI  New  York,  NY  10048 

I,  900  17th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

;  Artutyn.  PC.  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 „ 


a  irk 


Prop  lies 


Cons, 


CoH  IS. 


C  bis. 
Chns. 


Coltn. 


Conswci 

8ian  D 

Edmrd 

MaikN 

SlephenH 

GeorgeE 

Bcoiielt  J. 


tanii  J.  Go  e. 


.  Crer  i. 


Cron  ato. 


Dp, 


CMKilot 

I J 
It 

taiA^ 
HaryDent 
IWiertW 
RaeE 
Hermma  L 
David  M 
Jonathan  W 
lolinT 

Oo 
RidurdC 
layB  Cutk 
RonDAkas 
DonaUW 
John  M 
Tracy  Oane#, 
I  C  Dal , 


Cwii 
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Organualnn  or  Indivxhiai  Hng 


112$  ISHi  St..  NW  Washnnton.  K  2000S.. 
123  C  SI.  SE  Washington.  DC  28003.. 


ing  Services,  923  Riva  Ridge  Drive  Great  Falls.  VA  22066 

'    1750  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Jr .  1823  Jefferson  Place,  NW  WashMtm.  DC  20036 . . 
444  North  Capitol  St ,  NW,  #101  Wastngton.  K  20001.. 


ind  Education,  Inc.  Larsen  Hall.  6th  Fknr  14  Awian  myCimbridge.  MA  02131.. 


Employer/Client 


Susan  Davis  International  (For  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus) . 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Realtors ., - 

Electronic  Funds  Transfer  Assn __ _ - 

Inc. 


FASA  (FastiKKi  Accessories  Shippers  Assn) . 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Credit  Union  National  fcsn,  Ik 

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance ..... 

LIV  Aemsace  h  Defense  Co 

Ike  Mtw  England 

Securities  Industry  Assn „ 

Stone  t,  Webster  Engineering  Coip 

Teus  Utilities  Services,  Inc 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America 


Sheet  Mela!  Workers  Intenalnnal  Assn 

Jelferson  Group,  Inc  (For Doe  Run  Company). — . 

Joint  Maritime  Congiess '■ — - 

Akixander  Graham  Bell  Assn  lor  the  Deaf 

Caterpiilar,  Inc 

Neece  Catoc  &  Associates,  Inc  (ForAssociatnn  ol  Small  Business  Devekipment 
Centers). 

National  Assn  of  DevekipmenI  Companies 

Neece  Cator  &  Associates,  Inc  (For  Small  Business  United) 

Neece  Cator  &  Associates.  Inc  (ForSoutheastern  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn) 

Roisman  Reno  i  Cavanaugb  (For  Council  ol  Large  Publk:  Housing  Authorities) 


Receipts 


4,20210 

1,250.00 

375.00 

300.00 


„ ,  2»1  Fort  Sco«  Drive  Aiiogtw.  VA  22202 

■omm.  1126  Jelfeison  Place.  NVT,  #101  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

V.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036... 

I,  4647  Fortes  6M  Lanham,  MD  20706 


50  F  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20001 

1020  19th  SI,  NW  #600  Washington.  OC  20036 

1620  Eye  SI,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

900  17th  Street  NW.  #1100  Washington.  OC  20036 

I,  iSlh  i  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Fair  Trade  with  China,  Evergreen  Point  Rd ,  8o«  288  Medina,  WA  98039.. 
StaUe  Deterrence.  2460  Westlake  N ,  #E  Seattle.  WA  98109 . 


Si«port  the  Antitrust  Laws.  1401  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  #740  Wasbuiglon.  DC  20005.. 

!  jwce  Society.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  NY  10010 - 

110  Maryland  Ave,  NE  #409  Washmglon,  OC  20002 

.  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

ifeernstein,  1920  L  Street.  NW,  #501  Washington,  DC  20036... 


Robert  I 

Francs  J 

Connerton  _  ^  . 

lohn  J  Coniilly,  499  South  Capitol  St   SW.  #507  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do.. 

Ol. 

Di. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gerald  R 
RictodI 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Anchcan  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO 

Apache  Corporation 

Coalition  of  Publicly  Traded  Limited  Partnerships 

Coalition  of  State  Employment  Security  Agencies 

Manville  Corporation 

Metcalf  S  Eddy/KVB  Group 

University  Patents.  Inc 

MullinalBnal  Business  Services,  et  al 

Directors  GuiW  ol  Amenca 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t.  Tail  (FoiRaychem  Corp) . 
AMVETS 


National  Assn  of  Home  BuiMers  ol  the  U.S. . 
Environmental  Policy  Institute 


Kaistr  AInnimm  t  Chemical  Coqi 

Datnarii  Coqiorafioo 

Tiemark  Corporation 

American  Hospital  Assn 

American  Express  Co 


9.710.00 


;5.9>7.00 

6.7SO.0O 

1.617.00 

300.00 

UM.do" 

1,35000 
1.350  00 
1.35000 
13.12500 
102.760.80 


Expenditures 


6,050.00 


1,320.00 

75.00 

2I.963.0O 

10,175.00 


6,800.00 

■m9ii.'92 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  US .  Inc.... 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Home  BuiWers  of  the  US 


Ci  nr. 


1030  15th  Street.  NW.  #1100  Wislimiton.  K  20005 

)t .  1455  Pennsyhoiia  Avenue.  NW.  #600  WasliiMton.  K  20004 ... 

..,_  Coqiofation,  PC  Box  23451  Wasliii|l0R.  DC  20026. 

Ffaitai  ol  America.  1424  16th  St..  NW.  #604  Washington.  K  20036 

1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washmglon.  OC  20005 

1319  F  SI,  NW,  #500  Washington.  OC  200O4 

1424  16tti  St .  NW,  #604  Washinelon,  OC  20036 — 

DOper,  74  North  Pearl  St  Aliany,  NY  15207 — 

merry  Jr,  PO  Box  1596  Baltimore.  MD  21203.. 


Coi  cy. 
Cooi  !y.  ' 

Coi  cr. 


Cri 


( im.  Four  Worid  Trade  Center  New  York,  NY  10048. 

Co  HI.  1120  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
lUm  (M  »d.  100  Mana  Avenue.  NW  Washmglon,  OC  20001.. 


IwaUe  NWd.  20  Park  Plaza,  #603  Boston,  MA  02116 

801  taosytama  Ave..  SE.  #303  Washimlon.  DC  20003 

<MIM.  1331  Pemsylvana  Ave ,  NW,  #910  Waslnrion.  DC  20004.. 

i^  PeiKlhana  Ave ,  SE.  #211  WaslMfton.  K  20003 

nsp,  21  DuM  On*.  NW,  #300  Washaiflai.  DC  20036 

(  omatie.  IWO  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

'.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

:uUks,  20  F  Street.  NW.  2nd  Floor  Washington.  OC  20OO1 

p.  1525  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washinjton  OC  20036 

Cuneo.  1401  New  York  Avenue  NW  #740  Washington.  DC  20005... 
in  815  16th  SI,  NW,  #603  Washington.  OC  20006 


National  Peace  Institute  Foundatkm _. - 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Garners — 

National  Assn  of  Police  Organizations 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  Crowley  Maritime  Corp) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Freedom  i  Justice  for  Cyprus  Trust) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council) 

Hecht  Spericer  i  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Ogteby,  Inc  (For.Soulhern  California  Rapid  Transit  OistrKl).. 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Western  Growers  Association) 

Health  Industry  Manulaclurers  Assn 

JiKeph  E  Seagram  h  Sons,  hic 


Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

Food  Research  S  Action  Center 

Consumer  Federation  ol  Amenca 

Hospital  Assn  ol  New  Voik  State 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland 

Coffee  Sugar  k  Cocoa  Exchange,  kit... 

American  Bankers  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Carriers 


20.000.00 

Moi) 

■■■"1.06.68 


2.271.88 
17.000.00 

87."92 

4J10.57 
15.000.00 


562.50 


uriy,  PO  BOX  66  Mckan,  VA  22101 

1400  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  200O5 

2001  S  St..  NW.  #210  Washington,  DC  20009.. 
aliymple.  1575 1  St .  NW  Washintton.  DC  20005.. 


Dateid,  1825  Eye  Street.  NW  #1040  Washmglon.  DC  20006 

:,  PO-  Box  14000  Juno  Beach,  FL  33408 

600  Maryland  Ave,  SW  Washington,  OC  20024 

John  B  Oitoport  Jr ,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washinghxi,  K  20036.. 

lavs,  410  First  SI ,  S£  Washington,  OC  20003 

(avB.  Sute  1210  1667  K  SI.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

1818  N  Street.  NW,  #350  Washmtton,  OC  20036., 


D  VIS. 


EdwanJM 
tamIhE 

Davts  bdni'^uUB,  iOOl  '22nd  Sl^NW,  #50$  Washington.  DC  20037., 

Do 
Susan  Dan 
DonaklS 

Do. 

Do. 
Uxrt  M. 


mtemalional,  1818  N  Street,  NW.  #350  Washington,  OC  20036..., 
awson,  1155  Connectiait  Ave ,  NW,  #500  Washington,  OC  20036 ., 


mm.  1800  ItassadMem  Aw..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 .. 


American  Rivers 

American  Cement  Trade  Alliance,  Inc ~. 

muH  Assn  ol  Casualty  i  Surety  Agents 

Bu^ness  Exeotives  toi  National  Security.  Inc 

Natiooal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

National  Council  of  La  Raza 

Environmental  Action,  Inc 

Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  laws 

Laborers'  Inll  Union  of  North  America,  AFL-CK) 

National  Coordinating  Comm  for  Multiemptoyer  Plaos. 

Fire  Island  Associates,  Inc — 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 

Farmworker  Justice  Fund,  Inc.. 


American  Cynamid  Company  (Foriederle  laboratories) . 

Futures  Indusi™  Assn.  inc 

Ftorida  Power  i  Light  Co 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation _. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn 

American  Nuclear  Energy  (jundl 

Rohm  S  Haas  Co-. 


Susao  Davis  International  (For  Turkish  RepuNK  ol  Northern  Qiprus) . 

Subdislrict.  No  Colorado  Water  Conservancy  OisI 

Colorado  Water  Conservancy  District — 


75.583.00 
7,556.00 

'adoJoo 

288.45 


1.500.00 
7.623.95 

Wn 

10.437.50 
3.000.00 


180.00 
80.00 
2,000.00 
3.036.81 
4.800.00 
16.535.75 


6,586.00 

■'iiSioJio 


Turkish  Republic  ol  Northern  Cyprus.... 

Opticians  Assn  ol  America 

Virgin  Islands  Gill  S  Fashion  Shop  Assn.. 

Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn .. 


11.387.51 

110.00 

6,000.00 

500.00 

300.50 

321.30 

2.723.40 

25.000.00 


6375 
309.46 


580.00 


905.00 


259.11 


4.00 

■l350.6b 

1,35000 
1,35000 
1,35000 
298.76 
3.118.64 


87637 
11.539.49 


15047 
'■l2b;483.'74 


32.710.27 


45.00 
146.78 
146.76 
232.00 


63.035.82 
2.27188 
6.55000 
1,454.62 


21.412.14 


14,44900 

67.165.00 

313.00 


4.977.14 


23.327.85 


117.10 
1,525.84 


600.00 

65.70 

1.750.32 

331.25 


734.05 
'i!M'i.'32 


8.829.43 

■■'iigi'iM 


32130 
2,72340 
19.169.57 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Gene  A^  Del  Polito,  1333  F  Street.  NW.  #710  Washington,  DC  20004-1108 

Deloitte  Hashns  t  Sells,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW.  #350  Washington,  DC  20004-2505 

Oo 

Do 

Elizabeth  C  Oemato.  5201  Auth  Way  Camp  Springs,  MD  20746 

Edward  A  Dent,  3115  N  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Department  for  Professional  Emptoyees,  AFL-CK),  815  16th  St.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006. 
Julie  Desmond,  1111  14th  SI.  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20005. 


Employer /Clienl 


Thrd  Class  Mail  Associalkm 

Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative  Corp 

Lin  Pac  International  PIC,  el  al 

Union  Paafic  Corp _.. 

Seafarers  International  Union 

Americans  for  the  Natanal  Voter  Initiative  Amendment.. 


Receipts 


600.00 


Dewey  Ballantine  Bushby  Palmer  &  Wood.  1775  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW.  #500  Washmglon.  DC  20006,, 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Doris  J  Dewton.  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #507  Washington.  OC  20036...... 

Jell  DeBoer,  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 ... 

Beth  OeGrasse,  100  Maryland  Ave,  NE  Washington,  OC  20002 ■ 

Oirecl  Selling  Association,  1776  K  Street,  NW  Washinston,  OC  20006 -.iii-vviSi- 

Diversified  Energies  Inc  C/O  Mr,  Carl  W  Cummins  201  South  7th  Street  Minneapolis.  MN  55402... 

G  Diane  Dodson,  2000  P  St.,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  ^0036 

Steven  P.  Ooehtei,  1615  L  Street,  NW,  #1230  Washington.  DC  20036 

Nancy  A.  DonakJson.  305  7th  Street,  SE,  #204  Washington.  OC  20003 

Thomas  F  Donnelly,  955  L'Enlant  Plaza,  SW.  #1202-N  Washington,  DC  20024 

Marguerite  Donoghue,  729  8th  St ,  SE,  #200  Washington,  DC  20003 

PaulM.  Donovan,  1120  G  St,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005 

Unda  Dorian,  2012  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 *. 

Dorsey  I  Whitney,  1330  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do - 

Oo - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dow  Lohnes  i  Albertsoo.  1255  23id  St..  NW  Washinglon.  DC  20037 

[iaZIZZZIZ~ZZZI"iZZZZZZZZ~ZZ.l 


Irak.. 


National  Apartment  Assn 

BMken  Trust  Co 

General  Electric  Pension  Trust 
labor-Industry  Coalition  lor 

Sahimon  Inc 

SEMATECH 

Teachers  Insurance  i  Annuity  Assn  ol  America.. 

US  Coalitnn  for  Fan  lumber  Imparts 

Ashland  Oil,  inc _ 

Nallenal  Assn  of  Realtors - 

OoiMCil  lor  a  livable  Work) 


3.000.00 


7.;i4«3 


10.543.(0 


2.000.00 
1.75000 
2451.20 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund — — 

"  ■       wvance  Companies  of  America 

i  Action  for  Nucleai  Disarmament,  Inc.  el  at 

Water  Resources  Assn 

FMKMDS  Action  Council 

MOMX  lor  Rail  Competition _ 

an»/usA 

Aulomcbile  Importers  of  Amenca,  Inc 

European  Conlederalion  of  the  Foobmear  bidusliy „. 

Guam  Contractors  Assn 

Intemabonal  Electronics  Mfgrs  8  Consumers  o<  America.  Inc.. 

MacMillan  Btoedel.  Inc 

Texas  Assn  ol  Steel  Importers 

Ameiitech - 

California  Wine  Commissi « _ — 

Chicago  City  Colleges 

Coi  Enterprises,  Inc,  el  at 

Directors  Guik)  ol  America. 

Dolasco,  Inc,  et  al 

Hercules,  Inc . 


John  C  Doyte  Jr ,  218  0  St,  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Steve  Doyle,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  #505  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 

Andrea  N  Dravo,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Paul  A  Drazek,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

Anthony  V  Dresden,  444  N  Capitol  Street,  NW,  #801  Washington,  DC  20001... 

Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway  New  York,  NY  10019 

Morgan  0  Dubrow,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Douglas  F  Duerr,  805  15th  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington,  OC  20005 

Mtthael  J  Duff,  1101  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  01;  20036 

Duncan  Allen  S  Mitchell,  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Pauline  Ounlap,  PO  Box  868  Kodiak,  AK  99615.. 


6.000.00 
1.875.00 
3,125.00 
8.077  J5 
2.45000 

■■j.i»o'dii 


Ej^ertlms 


17455 


7.714.63 


I.2S847 


22120 


3.64997 
36000 

wood 

3.27500 

■ii.idi.'25 

36.18300 


1.46824 

17801 

1.306i5 

6O00 


>  Shopping  Network.  Inc.. 


Dunnells  Ouvall  BenneM  &  Porter.  1220  19th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20036... 

Ed  Durkin,  101  Constitution  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Dyer  Ellis  Joseph  S  Mills,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20037.. 

Do - 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Wine  Co  ol  Georgia,  et  al i_ 

Prafit  Sharing  Counol  ol  Amenca ... 

Smit4Jm)BV 

Sporiddin  Company 

State  Higher  Education  Executive  Oflicers  A».. 

ZIM  Israel  Navigaton  Co,  ltd 

Environmental  Policy  Institute — 

National  Beer  Wholesaleis  Assn __ 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federatioii 

Joint  Maritime  Congress 

International  Ladies  Garment  Wortiers  Una 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn _. 

Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Inc 

Scientilic  Apparatus  Makers  Assn 

Cecil  Saydah  Co 

Eagle  Fisheries,  Inc 


Earie  Grovatt  4  Assoc,  Inc,  356  Mam  Street  Matawan,  NJ  07728 -... 

John  D  Echeverria,  801  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  SE,  #303  Washington.  DC  20003 

Marsha  A  Echols,  Law  Offices  of  Max  N  Berry  3213  0  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20007... 

Patricia  K  Eooiiomos,  i5th  &  MSireeis,' liw' W^^^^^^         DC  2IJb05 

Paul  S  Egan,  1325  15tb  Street,  NW,  #503  Washington,  OC  20005 

Jill  W  Eiland,  507  Second  Street,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Electronk  Funds  Transfer  Assn,  1726  M  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Electronic  Industries  Assn,  2001  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006 - 

Dorothy  A.  Ellsvrorth,  1300  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 „.. 

Lowell  J  Endahl,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

H  John  Endean.  1730  K  SI ,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  T  Engelen,  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 -. — 

Patricia  Hanahan  Engman.  1615  L  St,  NW,  #1350  Washington,  DC  20036...- 

J  Barry  Epperson,  PO  Box  42464  Houston,  TX  77242 

Paul  A  Equate,  600  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  SE,  #200  Washington,  OC  20003.. 


Etisa  Industry  Committee,  1726  M  Street,  NW,  #1101  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Mark  Esherick,  1601  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #400  Washington,  OC  20009 

Jane  B  Esterly,  729  2nd  Street,  NE  Washington,  OC  2001)2 

Stephen  E.  Eure,  1711  King  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Andreas  W  Evans.  1016  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Billy  Lee  Evans,  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  #507  Washinglon,  OC  20003 _. 

Do 


National  Assn  ol  Aircraft  8  Conwiunications  Supptos.  Inc.. 

United  Brothertnod  ol  Carpenters  &  Jomen  of  America 

Altoips.etal 

Apex  Marine  Corp - 

ARCO  Marine  Co,  Inc 

Bender  ShipbuiWinj  &  Repair  Co.  he — 

Crowley  Mantime  Corp 

Dickinson  Business  School 

American  Rivers 

Gilway  Company.  Ltd 

National  Assn  for  the  Specialty  Food  Trade.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuiWers  ol  the  US 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc 

Portland  General  Electric  Co ~ 


5.029.00 

1.60650 

98900 

46.666.00 


2.87500 
3.125.50 


68500 

"iMixi 

t.166.67 

liobo'dd 

11500 

30000 

1.40000 

5J92.00 


3,64997 
3500 


500 


1,13926 


443.83 


an 

44.24 


11908 


Internalnnal  Assn  ol  Machinists  I  Aerospace  Workers 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatnie  Assn _ 

American  Business  Conference - 

Associated  Builders  &  Contractors.  Inc. 

Bttsness  RnundtaWe 

Wire  Rope  Fabricators — 

hisurance  Agents  of  Amenca.  Inc _ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Dewttt  Howard  Evans,  1320  G  Street.  S£  Washington,  M  20003 - 

William  J  Evans  Jr .  1660  L  St ,  NW,  #901  Washington,  DC  20036 

Fawn  K  Evenson,  1420  K  Str«t  NW,  #600  Washington,  OC  20005 -.., 

Ellen  E  Eves,  1600  M  Street,  NW,  #702  Washington,  OC  20036 

Robbie  G  Exiey,  1016  16th  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Farm  Credit  Council,  50  f  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington,  OC  20001 

J  Dent  Farr  2000  M  St,  NW,  #550  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jane  Fawcelt-Hoover,  801  18th  SI,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 , 

Frederick  Fedeli,  1400  K  SI,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Federal  Kemper  Life  Assurance  Co,  Kemper  BIdg  D-3  Long  Grove,  11  60049 

Joel  F  FeWman,  1752  N  St ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  OC  20036 

Randolph  Fenninger,  10000  Falls  Road,  #300  Potomac,  MD  20854 

William  Ferguson  Jr..  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave..  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Oo 

Oo - ■• - 

Do — - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Ob.. 
Do.. 


Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc -■■■: 

Kad  A  Funke  &  Assoaales  (For  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  kHkan  Alfans) -... 

Snack  food  Assn 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyees ••. 

Hecht  Spencer  &  (Jglesby,  Inc  (For  Brown  8  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (FoiBATUS,  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  &  Oglesby,  Inc  (For Oowley  Maritime  Corp)  .„. 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Ogelsby.  Inc  (For  Freedom  8  Justice  for  Cwus  Trust) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForGieat  Western  Financial  Corp) ....... 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby  Inc  (For  Hong  Ronj  Trade  Devekipment  Couiol).... 

Hecht  Speiicer  8  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  Western  Growers  Association) — 

hsbtlle  lor  Preservation  ol  African  American  Literature 

Pan  Afliuican  Worid  Services,  Inc 

FooWvear  Industries  ol  America -... 

ICI  Americas.  Inc — — 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyees -"— - - - 


North  American  Telecximmunications  Assn . 

Procter  8  Gamble  Manulactunng  Co 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 


10.50000 
20,70600 
4,26000 
16.66500 
9.07500 
3.00000 
65624 

'ilsood 
■ioioo'bb 


1.92500 
14^6103 

ibo'do 

2.500  00  \ 
30000 
20000 
29.777  00 


80.55 


61280 


2581 
63  00 
63  53 


15840 


59,13358 
67900 
14519 

1,03906 
70190 

1.636O0 


1,46445 

26006 

23.191  60 
19630 

Isoo 


1,60200 
1.50000 
4.10000 


3300 
2.37237 


14.27800 

1500 

601.00 

267.31 


National  Welding  Su|. 

American  Soc  ol  Anesthesntogisls . 

Alliambra  Redevetopment  Agency.. 

Beig-Hevoir  Corp 

City  of  BaWwin  Parti 

City  of  Inglewood 

City  of  Oceanside. 

Oly  ol  Prevo 

City  ot  Redondo  Beach _.. 

City  of  Santa  Ana 


5100 

495.00 

5.00000 


218.00000 

13.46156 

4375 

2.129.00 


5.100.00 
3.774.60 


ntJM 


1.622  50 
197.96 
134.41 


2i70.00 


781W 
44051 


94.45 
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Do 

Ik) 

to 

Od 

Dd 

Do 

Do 
RototJ 
CH.  FcMs. 
OltaN 

ID 


Fe«. 


1319  F  SI.  NW.  #500  W«lw(tm.  DC  200O4 

600  MayM  Am..  SW  «MMgton.  K  20024 

Fi  ds.  144t  Duke  SI.  #1000  Momlra,  VA  22314 

1901  N.  Fort  llyer  Dr.,  #202  Itestai.  VA  22209 .. 

Jr..  PC.  Ba«  61000  New  Orleans.  lA  70161 

1424  161)1  SI.  NW.  #604  Wastimitoo.  DC  20036.. 


(  jro. 
Josqili  Fint  0 

Ibn  Eitai  I   SB,   •-.»'   ••—  ».- --  -    a-~    ■   - 

FtoA  Bust  ss  Assocates.  1146  1901  St..  NW.  #400  Washington,  DC  20036-3703.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
I  J. 


Mm  J.  Flyn  . 
FottMvm  II 


It 

iUiardt 
Bnn  Fosk 
Conrad  M 
JoImP 
AlaiiM 

Do 
QMCkFoi. 
F« 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Jacob  Fiare 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 
George 
Fian  Fra2Jei 


1125  17th  Street.  NW  Washmglwi.  DC  20036 

iilers  ol  Ametica,  1319  F  St ,  NW.  #700  Washington,  DC  20004... 

nJepneni,  1751  N  Street,  NW,  #301  Washington.  DC  20036 

■twa,  2916  Stephenson  PI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20015 

nil  19tt  Street,  NW,  #303  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bo<  71  West  Point,  GA  31833 


Foil  er  1187  Nahonal  Press  Buitding  Washington,  DC  20045.. 
Fo    1714  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036... 


18  D  Street,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003 vii-;-.;^;;- 

A  Bennett  1714  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Frai  Jin. 


ManAnR 
aiMM 


...  1  Kellogg  Square  Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016-3599 

1730  H  Street.  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 

■razier,  PO  8o«  427  Englewood,  CO  80151 

Jr.  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  #409  Washmglon,  K  20036 


F(  eman 


1331  Pennsyhiania  Ave.  NW  Washington,  K  20005.. 
M.  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  2(1005.. 


Colunhia  Gorge,  519  SW  Thin)  Ave .  #810  Portland,  OR  97204 

ntts  nil  14th  SI,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

Assn,  Inc.  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1040  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

600  Maryland  Ave,  SW.  #520  Washington,  DC  20O24 

Ichon  CowQl,  Inc.  729  8th  Stieet.  SE,  #200  Washington,  DC  20003.. 

900  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  200O5 

Gatagher  1225  Eye  Street  NW,  7th  Flooi  Washington,  K  2000S 

1. 40lv»  Slreet.  a  Washington,  DC  20003 

137  13th  St,  NE  WaSngton,  DC  20002 


IM  stry 

F«*, 


.  Gi  n, 


Gaand, 


Geili  t 


Gairy 

Fred 

Cherym 

tond' 

DoraOw  F 

Giknarlm 

Gaan) 

lisie 

HoiaceD 

Godlrey 

Joseph 


Gd  man. 
MenGoU|r| 
RonaUL 
PttnaR 
JKk 
UAF 

■m*J 
MaCl^e, 


GokXH. 


George  B 
Govcrnmei 

I  A 
Francs 


John  AG  mi. 


licakS. 

JanceM 
RanMV 
James  I 
Dmd 
RotetF 


Hapdoni  ^mIo, 
hmen  I  0  " 
Peter  H. 
Geom«l 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


1010  Vermont  Am.,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  2000S.. 


G  1  __ 

FiKd  Fta*Kn*"amo"4  *wteon,"l067S»^^  Washmgloii.  DC  20004., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Fnendsot 
ChariesH 

FutDRSl 

DandH 

FARIMJOS 

MarcP 

UndaPailt 

Mark  Gala  I. 

Saraai 

Do.. 

Do..., -.   

Gavey  Sdfaert  t  Barer.  1000  Potomac  St.  NW  Washington,  K  20006.. 

Do.. 


2001  S  Street.  NW,  #312  Washington.  DC  20009 

P.O.  Boi  1002  Oiino,  CA  91710 

1120  G  St..  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005 

Troy&Jiton  Getty,  4888  West  Cherry  Unel02  Meridian.  ID  83642 


Sevinstin,  801  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washnston,  DC  20006.. 

I  Bter  I  Shatto,  26  Broadway.  #1300  New  Yorii,  NY  10004 

777  14th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005.. 


(ki  aniedo. 
Alar  Gick. 


Duncan  Alien  t  Mitchell  1575 1  Street.  NW.  #300  Washingkn.  U  2000S.. 

Wlrey,  918  16th  St,  NW,  #701  Washington,  DC  20006 

A;  oc,  Inc,  918  16th  St,  NW,  #701  Washington,  K  20006 

1616  P  SInet  MW.  #150  Wahnglon,  DC  20036 

1010  WstanR  Imm.  M*.  fUO  Waskingtai,  DC  20007 

larh.  GoMlarl)  t  Simer  91S  161k  Street  NW.  #503  Washingtoo.  DC  20003 

Gokknan,  50  F  St   NvTilillOO  Washington,  K  20001 -.. 

815  16lh  St .  N  W  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ckidner,  815  15th  Street  NW.  #516  Washington.  DC  20005 

G  idon,  1016  16tk  SI,  MW  Washington,  OC  20036 _ 

G(  don,  1515  WHsn  BorfevanI  Arlington,  VA  22209 

kire,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.  2600  Artngton.  VA  22209 

lOOl  22nd  SI.  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20037 

(  irtum.  1505  Prince  Street,  #300  Alexandra,  VA  22314 _ 

BouU  III,  100  Indiana  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20001.. 


I* 


Strategies.  Inc,  1712  Walnul  Stieet  Philadekiha,  PA  19103... 
610  SW  Broadway,  #608  Portland,  OR  97205.. 


„  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW,  #600  Washington,  K  20005... 

Mmi  li&»  Jr..  One  WorU  Trade  Center.  «>4511  New  York.  NY  10048 

Mk  P.  G  MS,  (00  Maiylaad  Ave .  SW  #500  Washinfton.  DC  20024 

Gray  M,  5210  Banks  Place,  NE  Washington,  DC  20019.. 


Giten,  2341  Jeflerson  Davis  Highway.  #1035  Artngton.  VA  22202 

teen.  1000  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  ft  20005 

Gf  Hihefger,  1400  K  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

"  Giegore,  1726  M  St.  #1101  Washington,  DC  20036 

Grffin,  1111  19th  St ,  NW  Washington,  K  20O36 

man,  PO  Box  19614  Irvine,  CA  92714 

1016  16th  Stieeet,  NW  Washngton.  K  20036 — 

815  1601  St.,  NW,  #608  Washmglon,  DC  20006 

Giltlif  Jr .  2000  M  St.,  NW,  #580  WaAngton,  DC  20036 


Gie  w,  1016 
:F  iMn. 


3wrtaS»,  'l250'24th'Si.  Nl«,  #600  Washington,  DC  20037 
Ckstes  V    Hackney  Jr    15lh  A  M  Streets,  NW  INashington,  DC  2(1005 


Hadddand,  1025  Connectiait  Ave,  NW,  #507  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

he.  1704  23rd  St .  So  Artngton,  VA  22202 

1225  Eye  St ,  NW,  #950  Washington,  OC  20005 

;0409  U  Costa  Dr  Austin.  IX  78747 

lUey,  733  15th  Street,  NW.  #700  Washngton.  OC  20005 

M.  1709  New  York  Ave ,  NW  Wehmgton,  DC  20006 

Hakierson,  1730  A  St .  NW,  #1200  WadMgbn.  DC  20006 

100  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Wa^angton.  DC  20002 

4-21  Aslona  Blvd.  #5ti  \aa  MM  Oty.  NY  11102 ..- 

1400  k  SI..  NW  WasknckM.  K  20005 


Emfitoyer/aienl 


City  of  South  Salt  Lake _... 

Gavin  Associates — 

Imperial  Imgation  District 

Irvine  Company 

Long  Beach  Tonsil 

Oceans*  Redevelopment  Agency 

Santa  Ciu!  Properties,  Inc 

Food  Research  &  Action  Center 

American  farni  Bureau  Federatnn 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn 

Fond  Du  Lac  Reservation 

*BU  System  Services,  Inc 

Consumer  Federation  ol  Amerka 

ISX  Transportation  Systems 

ETA  Syslems.  Inc 

HHtsMouse  Electric  Corp 

tttoniunal  Union  of  Operating  Engineers .. 


United  Food  A  Commercial  Workers  Inl'l  Union 

Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Council 

Southern  California  Edison  Co - 

West  Point  Pepperell - 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  in  Defense  of  life,  Inc 

Fox  Weinberg  S  Bennett  (For  Bristol-Myers  Co) 

Fox  Weinberg  &  Bennett  (ForNational  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research) . 

Environmental  Policy  Institute 

BristolMyers  Co 

Johnson  A  lohnson _ — 

Lederle  Laboratories. 


Receipts 


7.291.M 
IS.943.00 


CoalKnn  for  Cancer  Research.. 

Wireless  Cable  Assn,  Inc 

Bank  One 

Calilomia  Student  Aid  Commisskm 

Cokndo  Student  Loan  Program 

GEMCDip 

Hmis  State  Scholarship  Commissoi.... 
kistlUs.. 


1.S12.S6 
3.174.00 
4.963.00 
4.963.00 
6,860.00 
7.500.00 

Wm 

1.500.00 
2,940.00 
6.740.00 
2.598.00 
218.75 

MfcdO 

7.795.00 
4,520.00 
7.728.76 


Eipenditutes 


Nebraska  Higher  Education  Loan  Program,  Inc.. 

Nebraska  Student  Loan  Program 

Texas  Guaranteed  StudenI  Loan  Coip 

Kellogg  Company 

American  Business  Conference 

International  Energy  Brokers,  Inc 

Society  ol  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc 

General  Electric  Co 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp 

Doyon.  Limited 

Puebk)  of  Laguna . 


Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reservalkm , ■■ — 

National  Apartment  Assn _ ■ 

GPli  Service  Corporation 

United' kiine  Workers  of  America , -.■■ ;!-;■■■ 

Linda  Parke  Gallagher  4  Associates  (ForNational  Corp  for  Housing  Partnerships).. 

National  Lumber  I  BuiMing  Material  Dealers  Assn 

Grand  Forks  (NO  )  Regional  Economic  OevekipmenI  Corp _ 

Pfizer,  Inc 

Rapoza  Associates - 

Port  of  Bellingham — 

Space  Industries,  Inc 

Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  Inc _ 

Farmworker  Justo  Fund.  Inc 


625.00 
2.250.00 
4.500.00 
2.325.00 
1.275.00 
2,250.00 
1,115.00 

250.00 
1.500.00 
3.000.00 

100.00 


373.02 


Alliance  for  Rail  Compelitkm.. 


Procter  A  Gamble  Manulacturiog  Co -. 

BAB  Dredging  Corp „ _ -.. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors -- 

Visafloi,  S  A 

Godfrey  Associates.  Inc „ — 

Godfrey  Associates,  Inc 

Erviroomenlal  Defense  Fund 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  hie 

Washington  Independent  Writers.  Inc 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Department  lor  Professional  Emptoyees.  AR-CB.. 

National  Consumers  League 

National  fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyees — „.. 

American  Gas  Assn 

TRW,  Inc 

BP  America,  Inc 

Ameron  Oplomelric  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Carriers 

Lukens,  Inc 

Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp — 

National  Security  Traders  Assn.  Inc _. 

Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc 


Bath  Iron  Works  Corp .. 
Public  Securities  Assn . 


10.630.00 

'■"mso' 

70,125.09 
7.000.00 

■  ■  i','500.0b' 
1.350.00 
4.500.00 
6.500.00 
6,900.00 
12.580.00 
4,300.00 


2.450.00 

Wa 

"i'Mai 

292.50 


9,500.00 
42.29 


4,193.65 
2.920.24 


3,00000 
567.98 


Amencan  Psychiatric  Assn 

Erisa  Industry  Council 

Reid  A  Priest  (For  Halecrest  Company) 

Lincoln  Savings  A  Loan  Assn 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Emptoyees 


Depviinent  lor  Prolessnnal  Emptoyees.  Afl-QO.. 

NallnnI  firtwies  Institute 

\ian  KapbR  hilernalnnal.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuiUers  of  the  U.S. — 

AstM  OH.  Inc 

Yankee  Energy  Co — 

Amencan  Electronics  Assn 

Chromalk)*  Amencan  Cora 

Grocery  Manolacturers  of  Amerca.  kic 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

American  Business  Conletence.  Inc 

Peace  Poktical  Action  Committee 

Astoria  Tenants  Organizatnn „ 

Amencan  Psychiatrc  Assn — 


15.116.08 

12.778.00 

1,781.25 


500.00 
12.500.00 
2,129.00 
5,88000 
2,000.00 
10,00000 
1,282.40 
3.623.95 
6,000.00 
1,300.00 

■ '2,ob6.'6o 

6.000.00 


12.236.47 

137  50 

4,514.77 


1.800.00 


71.10 
22.399.00 


ISOO 
1.242.00 


100.00 

1.550.00 

20.00 

750.00 

1.50000 

4.804.00 

6.030.25 

82.25 


1,425.69 

771.88 

1.560.63 


1.144.38 


325.00 
21.22 


36.02 


25.00 

426.80 

121.685.43 
6,357.90 


145.00 
10520 
120.00 


178.01 


1.333.00 

688.44 

11.40 


406.81 


629.73 
336.13 


5.761.38 

7,132.00 

37500 

138.54 


256.10 

583.38 

1,808.73 

105.00 


34.95 


25.00 
i;ffl5.94 
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Organization  or  Indhndual  Filing 


Handgun  Control,  Inc.  1400  K  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington.  OC  20005 

Hannaford  Co,  Inc.  655  15th  St.  NW,  #200  Washington.  OC  20005 

Do " 

Do 

Frederick')''Haiiiieii','i8n'JSmon''te  •••• 

M.  Amita  Hannon,  1029  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #710  Washington,  DC  20005-3517.. 

Daniel  J  Hanson  St   5600  Utah  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20015 

Mary  V  Harcar  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW.  #704  Washmglon,  OC  20006 

Eugene  I  Hardy,  1100  17th  St.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

James  W  Harff.  1818  N  Street  NW.  #350  Washington,  DC  20036. 


Harris  Orr  A  Kinzer.  First  Interstate  Center,  #3210  999  Thirti  Avenue  Seattle.  WA  98104 ■■••••••-•• 

Jack  E  Harrison  c/o  West  Virginia  Petroleum  Council  1250  One  Valley  Square  Charleston,  WV  25301.... 

Thomas  D  Hart,  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20004 

Haiter  Secrest  &  Emery,  700  Midtown  Tower  Rxhester.  NY  14604-2070 

Vance  Hartke,  7637  Leesburg  Pike  Falls  Durch,  VA  22043 

James  N  Haug,  55  L  Erie  Street  Chicago,  IL  60611 - 

Arnok)  I  Havens,  1818  N  Street,  NW  (Washington,  K  20036 

Do 

Do -•-••• 

Do . 

Do .-. - ••-••■ 

Charles  E.'Havikins'Vlir™'i5ih'Street,'NW'w^  

Edmund  S  Hawley,  1120  20th  St.,  NW,  #600-5  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bill  Hecht,  499  S.  Capitol  Street,  SW,  #507  Washington,  DC  20003 

\laZIZZIZZZIIZZZZIZZZ. - 

Do 

Do — 

Do : 

Hecht  Speii»'»biiiBiiy,tac;  499' Soutii''(^^ 

Do - — - 

^ZZZIIZZZIZZZZZ^ZZIZZ. 

Do , •». — ■ 

Do , --"•■- 

Do 

Do - - 

\>i'IZZZZIZZZZZZIZZZZZZIZZZl. 

Do"!!"Z"""Z""Z!"""!!"!!Z'""";Z""Z"' 

xiii'''''Z'''zzz'zz. 

Dan  C  Heinemeier,  2001  Eye  SI 


Empkiyer /Client 


dm  titeiial  Trade  Developnwit  Ooincil 

EilAno  Aircraft  Corp 

Rool  Embassy  of  Saudi  Arabia - — 

Trans  Worid  Airtnes,  Inc 

3M  Coipontion ««_ . 

Jeftersoo  Group,  Inc  (Fw  Foundatim  Health  Corp) 

Ammcan  Lung  Assn 

American  Road  S  Transportation  Buiklers  Assn - 

Manufacturers  Lite  Insurance  Co.  Inc 

Gerber  Products  Co 

Susan  Davis  Interaatnnal  (For  Turkish  Repubkc  ol  Northon  Cypnis) . 

NethnkUSA ..- 

AmeHcM  Pelroleuni  Institute 


AJI(d-Si|nal.  Inc.. 

Genesee  A  tWyommg  Industries.  Inc.„ 

Aliance  o(  Foreign  MedKal  Graduate! 

Ameikan  College  ol  Surgeons ~ — 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  I  Melon  (Fac:Amstiong  Worid  Indetries.  he).... 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  A  Melott  (For:Builin«lon  Northern.  Inc) 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  A  Mdtott  (Forfity  of  Pompano  Beach.  Fkmda).... 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  A  MHtalt  (Foiiiming  Gbss  l*xks.  el  al ) 

Ecken  Seamans  Chenn  A  MeAM  (For£SX  Coijoratton) 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  A  Melott  (ForiSharon  Steel  Coqi) 

AssKilted  IWUeis  A  Contractors,  Inc 

Unon  PkHc  Corp 

HecM  SpoicB  t  Dglesby,  Inc  (Foc:Bor  Scouts  ol  America) 

HkU  Siencv  t  Oglesby,  Inc  (For:Bram  t  WiHiamson  Tobacco  Coip) ... 

HecM  Spencer  1 0^.  inc  (ForiBATUS,  Inc) 

HbM  Spencer  A  Oglesby,  Inc  (For.CSX  Corporation) 

HecM  Spencer  A  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  Freedom  A  Justice  (or  Cyprus  Tnel)., 
HecM  Spencer  A  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Great  Westem  Financial  Corp) . 


E^adbRS 


1.1(6.5»00 
l.tSOJIO 


300.00 


1.12140 

12J00.00 

4JS0.00 

250.00 

1.90m 

ijnoo 


.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Suzanne  C  Helmic'k.  One  Nationwide  Plaza  Columbus,  OH  43216 

Thomas  M  Helscher,  1101  17lh  SI,  NW,  #604  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Craig  R  Helsing  499  S  Capitol  St ,  SW,  #507  Washington,  DC  20005 .. 

\»ZZZIZZZZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZZ.Z. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Kathleen  HendersonWhyte,  1625  Eye  St ,  NW,  #500  Washington,  K  20006 

Diane  Hendricks,  1805  Crystal  Drive,  #209  Arlington.  V*  22?02 

Bruce  Heppen,  1016  16th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mary  Lyn  Henit  1001  22nd  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 .-. 

Richard  A  Hefielt.  1600  M  St,  NW,  #702  Washington,  DC  20036 

JoAnn  T  Hcfiick.  1800  K  Street,  NW,  #530  Washmjton,  DC  20006 

Donita  Hicks,  815  15th  St .  NW,  #711  Washington,  DC  20005 

Oilton  I  HiMerley  Jr .  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #507  Washington,  DC  20036 

Anne  R  Hill,  1101  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Cynthia  A  Hill.  777  14th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 : 

Shepard  William  Hill.  11003  Buiywood  Lane  Reston,  VA  22094 

J  D  Hittle,  3137  S  14th  St  Arlington,  VA  22204 

Hobbs  Straw  bioii  4  Wiite,  1819  ii  si'! 'Niii!  « 

Do!!Z"!";;i!!;ZZI!;!"ZZ!ZZ-Z"""!ZZ!!;! 

Do ~ ■ 

Do 

\!nZIZZZZZIZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZZl.~. 

Do _ 

Do.„ -.. — ; - 

Do 

Do ., .. 

Do _.- - ->- 

Do 

Do . .- 

Do 

Adonis  Er'Hoflmanr2908''Fort''8aker  Drive  Wasliingtoiii^M  ....'.. 

Robert  C  Hoffman,  2600  N  Powhatan  Street  Arlington,  VA  22207 

William  J  Holaytei  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Michele  O'Donnell  Holbrook,  10  Lalavette  Square.  Rm  900  Bulfato,  NY  14203 

Diane  S  Holmes,  410  first  Street,  Sf  Washington,  DC  20003 

Lois  Holwerda-Hoyt,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW,  #770  Washington,  DC  20024 

Pete  Homer  Jr.,  4905  Arroyo  Chamisa,  NE  Albuquerque,  NM  87111 ..... 

Hoog  A  Associates,  1877  Broadway,  #405  Boulder.  CO  80302 _ 

Do - 

^ZZZZZIZ^IZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZ^. 

Do 

Helen  H(»i«i.''l'78'5''lites»chusetts  Awnueriiw  Was^^        'DC  2b6'36 

Manan  Hopkins,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  iMl 

Hospital  Associateo  of  New  York  State,  74  N  Pearl  St  Albany,  NY  12207 _. 

Edwanl  f  Howard,  1334  G  Street,  3rd  fl  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

Allynn  Howe,  80  F  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20OO1 

Susan  Howland,  20  Black  Oak  Mews  Newtown,  PA  18940 

Do  

Paul  R  Huan)  1331  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  NW,  #1500N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703.. 
Terry  D  Hudgins,  PO  Box  53999  Station  1715  Phoenix.  AZ  85072-3999 


HecM  Spencer  A  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForHong  Kong  Trade  Devetopment  Counci) 

HecM  Spacer  t  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Los  Angeles  Raklers) .■■■■^ 

Hedit  Spencer  A  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForSouthem  Cakiomia  Rapid  Transit  Dslncl).. 

Hecht  Spencer  A  Oglesby,  he  (forWesteni  Growers  Association) 

Boy  Scouts  ol  America 

Brown  A  WHIiamson  Tobacco  Coip - 

BATUS,  Inc • - 

Qurch  Aliance - 

CtoHley  Maritinie  Corp 

CSX  Corporitton 

Freedom  A  Justice  lor  Cyprus  TrasI 

Great  Westeni  Financial  Corp 

Hong  Kong  Trade  DevetopmenI  Council 

lioois  Dot  o(  Energy  A  Natual  Resources. 

Kansas  Oiy  Sonthem  Industries,  Inc 

los  Angeles  Raiders -• 

Multinat«xial  Business  Sennces 

Mutual  Fairness  Taxation  Assn — 

Southern  Calitomia  Rapkl  Transit  Disbtl 

Westeni  Gnwers  Associalion _ 

Ekctnnic  Metries  Assn - 

Nationwkle  bBuranceOo 

Monsanto  Co ....-^.. 

Hecht  Spencsr  A  Oglesby,  he  (For  Freedom  A  Justice  to  Cyprus  Trust)  ..... 
Hecht  Spencer  A  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForHong  Kong  Trade  Devetopmait  Coonei) 
Hecht  Spencer  A  Oglesby.  he   (Forllknois  Department  o(  Energy  A 

"BOirt^s)  .    ,  .  ,  ,      ,_, 

Hecht  Spencer  A  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Kansas  City  Southern  Industnes.  he) 

Hecht  Spencer  A  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  MuNinational  Business  Services) 

Ketchum  Pubkc  Relations  (For  (Jrmet  Corporations) 

Westermann  A  Hendricks 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Emptoyees - 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Oho) - - 

ICI  Amencas,  Inc - -- 

lesoro  Petroleum  Coip _ 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  tat 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 

Kids  Proiect 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Rockvreli  International  Corp 

KMS  Industries,  Inc 

LTV  Aerospace  A  Defense  Co 

Agn-Land  hternabonal.  Inc - 

Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs a:v-:-^-:T 

Association  of  Navaio  Community  Contiofcd  Senool  BoWB 

Bristol  Bay  Aiea  Health  Coip 

Maniilaq  Assn - 

Menominee  Indian  Tribe 

Metlakatla  Indian  Community 

Miccosukee  Tribe  ol  Indians  of  Ftarida 

National  Congress  of  Amencan  Indians,  he 

Norton  Sound  Health  Corp 

Oglala  Sioux  Tnhe - 

Puebto  de  Cochb.. 


S.2S0.00 

'iiJBeLK 

21.ltt.7S 
6.(37.50 
43.137.50 
13.176JS 
t3«7iO 
2.SNM 


2(7JS(.Oe 
7S.41 


\xiva 

422.(5 
110.00 
KM 
36(12 
61U1 


1.000. 

3.000.00 

1.500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

1.000.00 

750.00 

1.500.00 

1.50000 

1.000.00 

i.soo.n 


10.00 
132.89 


325.24 


10000 

1.0W.00 

2.000.00 

2.000.00 

625.00 

600.00 


Quhauh  Indian  Tribe/Quhauh  Alonees  Assn 

Seminole  Tnhe  of  Ftonda 

Tanana  Chiefs  Conference.  Inc - 

Three  Atfikates  Tribes  ol  the  Fort  BertkoM  Resenabon... 

Angiib  Peace  Fund - 

Fo^t  Cnnsulthg  Graio,  Inc ..■^^ 

talemitieMi  Assn  of  Madiinsts  A  Aerospace  Wxkers... 

NattanH  Fuel  Gas  Dislribubon  Corp,  el  al 

American  Nude*  Enecp  Council 

American  Academy  ol  Family  Physicians — 


Cotorado  State  University 

ECAO,  Inc 

Intenutnnal  Brotheriiood  ol  Teamsters.. 

MediVision,  Inc 

Strohs  Brewery  Co 

United  Technologies  Corporatnn. 

Warner-Lambert  Co.. 


1.500.00 

'"2'.'6o6.'6b' 

13,74999 

"'i6'.825.'M' 
1,500.00 
2.50000 

'i','5OOJ0b" 
2,09000 
630.00 
140.00 
2.000.00 
900.00 
840.00 

w'oii 

4J00.00 
2.500.00 


3.222.W 

i'n'js 


20,000.00 


500.00 
3^0000 

■ijw'si 


3.499.99 

2.394.00 


National  Trust  lor  Historic  Presenotton... 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  the  US 


Vileis  Advocacy  Associates. 

ilmerican  Fed  of  Government  Emploiiets .. 

Philadelphia  Mantime  Exchange 

PJDM  Electncal  Alliance 

Natnnal  Assn  of  Manufacturors 

Anzma  Public  Service  Company 


3.750.00 
4.50000 

500.00 
2,000.00 

500.00 
4,50000 
3.625.00 


t.75 


932.98 
26.25 


3.750.00 

4,500.00 
500.00 

2,00000 
50000 

4,50000 

3.625.00 


3.900.00 

e^noo 

7.521.00 
9.03245 


1.000.00 
13.50000 


77979 

637400 

79.60 

94.60 


173.26 
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Hi«l«.  PO  Bo  8«0  Va«ev  Forp.  PA  19482 

Hufhe.  1330  ComectKut  Ave.  WW,  #300  WaslMiflon.  DC  2003t 

Huin*rey,  1150  Comwcliciit  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Siiley 


IMm  titeat  Bdaml.  lac  43S  New  losqr  A»i .  S(  WnHnfton,  DC  20003.. 

Do.. 
Rdunl  H. 
Sknri  tt 
MarSOlS 

Do 
Ricfard  M 
HHilfln  A 
GeoHiey  G 
SaamcC 
SttmH 

Do. 

Do. 


Hunt  550  N  St .  SW.  #S-201  PO  Boi  70192  Wastiinfton.  DC  20024 .-•■■•^•~:- 

mtm  2000  Pnmsytvama  Ave.  NW.  #9000  PO  Box  19230  Wastimglon.  DC  20036.. 

Hunntz  1667  K  SI .  NW,  #1210  Washington.  DC  20006 

Hutctnson.  1615  L  SI,  NW.  #1230  WasKinjIon.  DC  20036 

Hyiek.  One  Diomas  Circle,  NW,  #900  WasHnjIm.  K  20005 


;Pt>iis 


[A 

Urn  Isaac 

hms 
Ob 
0» 
Do 
Do 
Do 

rnadiyP 


hnptail 


RDnatlP 
MeenA. 


GnAIn 

Jent 
Jont 
BevertyE 


Janes.  1125  17Hi  Street  NW  Wastimlin.  DC  20036 

Jeriois.  1667  K  St .  NW,  #650  WaA^.  DC  20006. — 

_   21  Dupont  Circle,  NW  Waslmgton.  DC  20036 - 

lewette,  787  7tli  Avenue  New  Yorti.  NY  10019 - 

ohnstn.  1250  Eye  St ,  NW  #703  Washmjto".  DC  20005 

*nson,  2000  P  St ,  NW.  #400  Washmston,  K  20036 

6220  Gaston  Avenue,  #609  Dallas,  TX  75214 

Johnston,  1150  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20036, 


Cav  late 

Mart  me 


nnkce 
Do. 
Do. 
0». 


DiSolo 


Dm  law 
lo)  «■.! 


Dd. 
Di. 
0». 
D«. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Do. 
Di. 
Di. 
Oi 
Di 
Do 
Do 
OlMJa 


UnIB. 
JmkL 
I J 

IW 


bjcSdi  « 


Hcdi 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Dl 
Dl 
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Organoalnn  or  Individual  nnt; 


Insurance  Agents  o(  Amenta.  Inc.  100  Oiucch  St ,  19th  Fl  New  York.  NY  10007  ...;^-.^--. 
Assn  o<  Machinists  h  Aerosnace  Worliers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washrngton.  DC  20036.. 

BnKhertMd  at  PaiHn  k  Aied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Unm  o(  Opentav  Emmers.  1125  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

aw,  1235  Jetlersw  Davo  Mghway,  #1300  Arlington,  VA  22202 

100  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  K  20002 — 

t,  BartiB  Oitd.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 


Winston,  20O0  K  St ,  NW,  8th  Foor  Washington,  DC  20006 — 

Comm  on  Colan  Oams.  c/o  tone  Star  Industries,  Inc  PO  Bo>  50SO  Greemict.  CI  06(30.. 

,  -  Conpess,  444  N,  C«ilol  SI,  #W1  Washnilon,  DC  20001 - 

tones,  noi  161)1  SItKt  NW  WehiMliin.  K  20036 

Jons.  2033  II  St.,  MW,  #300  W«Sn|lon.  DC  20006.1056 


.  (  Pone.  14S0  G  Street  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20005-2088.. 

1331  tanqtama  Ave..  NW,  #1300  Washmf^on,  DC  20004 

1730  Rtak  Island  Ave,,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 


1709  New  York  Ave.  NW.  #303  Wastawtm,  DC  20006.. 

hi.  1016  leth  Street,  NW  Washngtan.  ft  20036 

1020  19th  St ,  NW.  #600  Washinflgn.  DC  20C36.. 

Jr.  1315  Vincent  Place  Mclean.  VA  22101 

lanewski.  905  lEIh  St.  NW  Widntin,  DC  20006  . 


Kanouse.  1700  North  Moon  SMK.  flsl  Ftw  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 
8100  Mountain  Road,  Vt  Ataqwrque.  NM  87110 
SE  Washingt 


Kavanaiih.  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20O03 

Kaye.  1575  Eye  St.  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20005 

I  FanM  Hays  &  Handkr,  1575  Eye  Sheet.  NW.  #1150  Wistaifln.  DC  20005.. 


i  Cate.  170  Pennsykvan  Ave.  NW  #350  Washawton.  K  20006 

KeeganWtyer.  600  Penhsykrana  Ave..  SE.  #200  Washington.  K  20003.. 
919  Pnnce  Street  Alexandtia.  VA  22314 


Keene  9  ney  t  AsaoMes.  he.  919  Pnn  Street  Ataondni.  VA  22314.. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


218  D  SI .  SI  Washiiglw,  DC  20003 

Mehei,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washnghn,  DC  20062 

KcBief,  410  First  Si .  SE  Washmton.  K  20003 

I  Mnp.  815  150)  Street  NW.  #709  Washnelon.  K  20005.. 


Empkiyer/Ckent 


Pnmark  Corporation 

Satomon  Brothers,  Inc 

Space  Services,  Inc  of  America 

Avtei  Fibers,  Inc 

Synthetic  Orgamc  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 

Koleen  i  Naflalin  (FoiAlascom,  Inc) 

Koleen  i  Nallalm  (For  Telephone  &  Data  Systems,  he).. 
Nl  Industries,  Inc., 


Copynght  luslice  Coalition 
Ronmi 


Haas  Co,. 
Insurance  Companies  of  America.. 


Mortcate  insurance  companies  oi  America 

BdM  L  Sinnott  t  Co  (For  Dallas/FI  Worth  International  Airport) . 

"         L  SmnottiCo  (For  Oakland  Colliseuni) 

L  Sinnolt  t  Co  (for.Port  ol  Oakland) 


FordI 


rCo.. 


Concil  tor  a  Iwable  Workl 

Anerican  Textile  Manutacturets  Institute,  bic.. 

Botg-Warner  Corp 

Em^oyee  Relocation  Council 

Limited.  Inc 

Oberlin  College 

Rochester  Tai  Council 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 

Atmco.  Inc > — 

CtCO  Industries.  Inc 

EquitjUe  Financial  Companies 

Cotnha  Gas  System  Service  Corp 

Womoi's  Legal  Defense  Fund _ 

Sicm  Chib 

BHP-UTAH  iniema'tional.  Inc'I "'" 


Reoipls 


4.3N.00 
4.120.00 


5.100.00 

'■■50000 
3.400.00 


41.64400 


22.50000 

'"iM'i» 

337U 


6,500.00 

20000 

37.00000 

1,00000 
17500 


Expenditures 


2.825.00 

1,412,00 

648.00 


800 
38.00 
185.58 


41.644.00 
29.777  04 


1,26100 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security... 


Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co 

JalPjopBteJtoc 

Uniled  Comiimes  Life  insurance  Companies 

Zapata  Gulf  Marine  Corp „ 

Geoslai  Corp 

EDS  Corporation _ 

DirgBMOit  Corp  

CHy  ol  Mkartn 

Oly  ol  Baldwin  P«li 

Oty  of  Inglewood _ 

City  of  Oceanside. _ — 

City  of  Provo 

City  of  Redondo  Beach ._ 

City  ol  Santa  Ana.. 


Oty  of  South  Salt  Lake 

Gavin  Associates 

Imperial  lirigation  DistricI .. 

kvMeCmnny 

iMi  BckIi  Tnnsil.. 


Oceanside  Redevelopnicnt  Agency 

Santa  Crui  Properties.  Inc 

Blue  Cross  t.  Blue  Shiekl  Assn 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees 

American  Express  Co -... 

Labottrs'  liiti  iiniiin  of  filorth  Anwiica.'AH.'Cid.. 

Ba^Coaipaiy 

Beo  Drinttts  of  New  Menico 

CoMOidaW  Edison  Co  of  New  Yorii,  Inc 

Awciicah  CyaRanwl  Co 

Brown  Brothers  Hairiman  t  Co 

Carton  Company 

Eastern  Airlines,  hie 

Allredo  I  Estrada 

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co 

GAf  Coiporalion - 

Kiafl.  Inc 

RWG  Properties.. 


4.294.00 


5.152.00 

■■■^.■27700 
1.000  00 
1.50000 


4400 
900.00 


39600 

58811 

2,521  96 

600 

70000 


2,301.00 
67  60 
18597 
18000 

26,277  00 
297  65 


1728 


Morgan  (juaranly  Trust  Co  ol  New  Yorii v 

Simws  Medical  Systems,  Inc - 

U5,  tadKbial  fatiric  institute - 

Westwood  One,  inc 

Winfield  Manufacturing  Co. _ -. 

Schwinn  Bicycle  Co 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America,  hic - 

Keene  Shirley  t.  Associates,  Inc  (For  American  Freedom  Coalition) _. — 

Keene  Shirley  &  Associates,  Inc  (For  Apen  Marine) 

Keene  Shirley  &  Associates,  Inc  (For  Australian  Barley  Board) 

Kene  SMiy  i  Associates,  inc  (For  Council  lor  Inlernational  Development) 

Keene  Shirley  t  Associales.  Inc  (forCSR,  LIdj 

Keene  Shirley  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  Limited,  Inc) 

Keene  Shirley  t.  Associates.  Inc  (For  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn) _ 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates.  Inc  (For  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co) 

Keene  Shirley  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp) 

Keene  Shirley  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  farmers  Federation  ol  Australia).. 

National  Taj  Limitalioii  Committee 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates.  Inc  (For  United  Mantmte  OHicers  Assn) 

American  Freedom  Coalition 

Ape«  Marine : — • •• 

Australian  Barley  Board - 

CSR.  Lid -...- — 

Limited.  Inc. 


Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn.. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co 

Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp 

National  Farmers'  Federation  of  Australia 

Nalnnal  Tai  Limitation  Committee _ 

United  Maritime  Olficers  Assn „ 

Enviionmental  Policy  Institute - 

Oiamt)er  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Counal 

Floyd  H  Hyde  Associales.  Inc  (ForAlameda.  CA,  el  al.) . 
Fkiyd  H  Hyde  Associates,  Inc  (For Oty  of  Fresno,  CA)... 

Ftoyd  H  Hyde  Associates.  Inc  (For  City  of  Gary.  IN) 

Floyd  H  Hyde  Associates,  Inc  (For  Fresno  County.  CA)... 


11.74998 

14,50000 

41O00 

1,93000 

94788 

■■■■—■-■ 

3.306  80 
4.02536 
15.81987 
94000 
9.384  88 

■  ■l,il9.32' 
1,886  80 

iO.366'89 

9.79976 

6100O 

10,03100 

41666 

41666 

41666 

41666 

416.66 

41666 

3.00000 

416  66 

41666 

41666 

416.66 

41666 

4,30527 

20,000,00 

18,00000 

13,064  89 

32,617.95 

3.00000 

15,00000 

6,00000 

15,000.00 

5,00000 

15,00000 

687.50 

2.50000 

1,968,75 

2.'46i''2d 

2.461.20 
2.46120 


11450 
1.322  48 
36500 
52530 
405  53 
3.00891 
233.75 
82670 


2.24649 

23500 

27  50 

12469 

2.12554 

2.28900 

49563 

1375 

487  00 


2,25693 
1,319.43 
2.21143 
2,211.43 
3,11143 
3.00000 
2.21143 
1.31943 
2,21143 
2.256.93 
416.66 


1,209.97 

'2744'74 
834.94 
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Organization  or  Indrvidual  Filing 


Kemper  Fmancial  Services,  Inc,  120  South  Lasalle  Street  Chicago.  IL  60603 

Kemper  Investors  Life  Insurance  Co.  120  South  Lasalle  Street  Chicato,  IL  60603 — 

Sabastian  Kenight,  1994A  Woodward  Ave,  #312  BkJomfieW  Hills,  Ml  48013 — 

^utas  Kertelis,  PO  Box  44  Sea  Harbor,  ME  04675 

Suzanne  S  Kerr,  305  7th  Street,  SE,  #204  Washington.  DC  20003 

T.  Michael  Kerr,  1625  L  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - - 

Margaret  Kerry.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  York.  NY  10010 

Maryann  Kikluff.  2000  M  St.  NW.  #230  Washington,  DC  20036 - — 

Gregory  Kilgore,  1101  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Wiiriam  P  Killmcr.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #910  Washington,  DC  20004 

mpatnck  &  Cody,  2501  M  St,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20037 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 


Employer/Ckent 


Ftoyd  H  Hyde  Associates,  Inc  (ForWaler  Department  m  San  Bernadno,  CA) . 


2.090.31 


Enpenttwes 


Alliance  tor  local  16S8).. 


KF,  hK  (For  AFGE 

ARAS 

Women's  Action  for  Nuclear  Disarmament,  Inc,  et  al 

Amencao  Fed  ol  State  County  i  Municipal  Enptoyees.. 

OMMNMhf  ScitMff  SOQIly _............» 

TdocHKlMMrii  ol  Awrica 

SdMNh  AHnrahB  Mahn  Assn 

AwBlcai  CenKht  Trade  Aianoe.  he _. 

Gnriia  Forest  Landowners  Coondl — ~ 

Qray  OMMMKations  Systems.  Inc.. 


U,S  ReaRies,  Inc 

Electronic  America,  Inc.. 


Roberta  D  Kimball.  729  15th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Gene  Kimmelman,  1424  16th  St ,  NW,  #604  Washington,  DC  20036 

King  S  Spalding  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006.. 
Marcia  Y  Kinler.  1800  Wilson  Boulevard.  #1000  Arlington.  VA  22209.. 


Kiriipatrick  i  Lockhart.  1800  M  St,  NW.  S  Lob6y-9th  Fl  Washmglon,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do • •- 

William  )  ioSdi',' c^  Oow'lohnK  «  aH^  K  2003'. 

Usa  K  Kiaer,  2001  Eye  SI,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Jerry  D  Ktepner,  1625  L  Street,  NW  Washintton,  DC  20036 

Peltr  t  Kmght  1101  15th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 — 

C  Neal  Knon,  Neal  Kno»  Assoaales  Box  6537  Siker  Spring,  MO  20906 

Bradley  R  Koch,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

Patrick  C  Koch,  900  19th  St,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006-2102 

Herb  B  Kuhn,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001 - 

Ubor  Policy  Assn,  Inc,  1015  15th  SI,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 ,^....."... 

Laborers'  IntI  Unioo  ol  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Marc  E  Lackritz,  1000  Vermont  Ave,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005 

Bruce  C  Ladd  Ir    1776  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 -. 

Gerard  f  Lamb  2341  letlerson  Davis  Hwy,  4lh  Floor  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Bruce  Alan  Undy,  2601  Virginia,  AVE ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Lane  Poweiriiioss  S  Miiin,  38m  Ranier^B^  Seattle,  WA  98ioi-2647 

Richard  Eugene  Larochelle,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Debra  L  Urson,  729  15th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Ush  Group,  555  13th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 -.. 

Do 

Do " 

Theodore  A  Uttanzio,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 


hidtatial  Insurance  Co  of  Amerca 

Universily  of  Georgia 

Associated  Builders  t.  Contractors,  he... 

Consumer  federation  of  America 

Fuflua  Industries.  Inc 

American  Walefways  Operaton.  hK 

Cotor  Systems  Technotogy,  Inc 

Cohimbu  Pictures  Industries,  Inc 

County  of  Suthilk,  New  Yorii . 


George  H  Lawrence.  1515  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22209. 

Ursula  Lawrence.  167  Maple  Avenue  Sea  Clilt  NY  11579 

Sally  Ann  LaHue  1101  15lh  Street  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Wayne  R  UPierre  Jr.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 - 

Leach  Biesty  4  McGreevy,  1619  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 

League  ol  American  Investors,  32123  Lindeio  Canyon  Rd .  #300  Westlakc  Village,  CA  91361 ,,.-.,... 

League  of  Rural  Voters  Education  Proiecl,  Inc,  3255  Hennepin  Avenue  South,  #225  Mmneapolis.  MN  55408... 

League  of  Rural  Voters  Inc,  3255  Hennepin  Avenue  South,  #225  Minneapolis.  MN  55408 

Carrtoo  Lee  1012  Uth  St ,  NW,  6th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20013 

Julie  S  Lee  444  North  Capilol  SI ,  NW,  #801  Washington,  DC  20001 

Amok)  H  Leibowilz.  1330  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #20(5  Washington,  DC  20036 

Leibowilz  4  Spencer,  3050  Biscayne  Blvd,  #501  Miami,  FL  33137 

Cynthia  R  Lenhart  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washinston,  DC  20003 

Donna  Lenholf,  2000  P  SI ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Daniel  Lesmez,  15th  4  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

Raymond  D  Lett,  201  James  Thurber  Court  Falls  Church,  VA  22046 

S  R  Levering,  Route  2  Ararat,  VA  24053 - - 

Barbara  W  Levine,  1015  15lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

James  F  Levy,  215  Assembly  SIreel  Columbia,  SC  29201 

David  A  Lewis  1601  Connecticul  Ave,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20009 

Stuart  A  Lewis,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #850  Washington,  DC  20006 -. 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Labyi  M3cRaeri33rNew''Harn'p^^^^^^^^  #li6o  Washington,  K  20038 — 

Lawson  LeGale  177  East  900  South,  #102  Salt  Lake  Oty,  UT  84111 -., 

Judith  Lichlman,  2000  P  SI,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

William  Lilley  III,  1730  R  Street,  NW,  #703  Washington,  DC  20006 

Lincoln  Savings  i  Loan  Assn,  PO  Box  19614  Irvine,  CA  92714 

Union  MieUs  Reisler  i  Cottooe.  1225  Eye  SUeet  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.„. 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.. 


David  A  Utvin.  1001  22nd  St ,  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20037 ;^- ^i-,;;:- 

Sheldan  London,  Law  Offices  of,  1025  Vermont  Avet  NW,  #1201  Washington,  DC  20005 

ChaiKs  M  Loveless  1625  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20O36 _... 

Rkl  Freddie  H  Lucas,  1660  I  SI,  NW  Washm^on,  DC  20036 

tokens  Inc  50  South  First  Avenue  Coalesvilte,  PA  19320 


JC  Luman  4  Associates,  1030  15th  Slreet,  NW,  #720  Washington,  DC  20005 

James  Lyon,  218  D  SI,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 ii-iiuvv 

John  Minamara  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  4  Albertson  1255  23rd  SUeet.  NW.  #500  Washmghin,  DC  20037.. 

Sheila  MacOonakJ.  3231  Beech  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20015 

Steven  R  Maimon,  PO  Box  7579  Washington,  DC  20044 

R  Roger  Maiak  1700  N  Moore  Street,  #1620  Arlington,  VA  22209 ■ 

DanielC  Maldooado,  10000  Falls  Rd ,  #300  Potomac,  MD  20854 

Lawrence  fl  Matone,  1211  Avenue  of  The  Airwricas  New  York,  NY  10036 .—.■—"• — 

ManJIIade  Fiber  Producers  Assn,  Inc,  1150  17th  SI ,  NW,  #310  Washington,  DC  20036 

Management  4  Government  Resources,  1305  Ml  Holly  Road  Burlington,  NJ  08016 

Peter V  Mangnne.  1319  F  Street  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20(i04 

Sanka  Marounadt.  218  0  St,  SE  Washington,  K  20(i03 ^-.ji^;;- 

Dianne  0  Marshall.  1331  Pemsyhrania  Avenue,  NW,  #910  Washington.  DC  20004 


Gnoety  Mamtacturers  t'  America,  he.. 

H,  1  (Mb  Coapaay.  tac 

SHRb  &«*,  he 

ttgmt  Steel  Corp.  lid 

Ekdnmc  Industries  Assn.. 


tanicaa  Fed  ol  Stale  County  4  Munieipal  Employees.. 
National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn ... 

US  Tekiphone  Assn -. 

American  Hospital  Assn 


4«1.M 
9.n3.S( 

293.20 
5.660.00 
I.100.n 
3.749.91 

341.00 

uam 

S73.SO 
2J73.S0 
77S.0O 
573.S0 
2il9.S0 
2.S00.00 
7J02.00 
4,22150 

JiiM 

uraoo 


217.9 
349JI 
9SO.0O 


103.20 
119.00 


2S3.71 
IK.S9 
21.00 


PuUk  Securities  Assn 

Motorola,  Inc 

Todd  Shipyards  Coip  „ 

BAL  Co 

Cryogenic  Vacuum  Ti 
FAA-Congress  Watch 


Atognak  Jomt  Venture 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperalne  Assn .. 
Assoeialed  BuiMers  4  Contractors.  Inc.... 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn 

Caremaik/Hoae  Health  Care  ol  America.. 

Unwersily  of  Pennsyhrama 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

American  Gas  Assn 

America's  Conscience 

National  Counal  of  Savings  Inslitutnns.... 

Nalional  Ritle  Assn  ol  America 

Washington  Psychiatnc  Society 


1.741.00 

26  00 

475.00 

7J4091 

(.000.00 

im» 

137.» 

S.000.00 

465.01 


ItSOtiM 
I6,i00« 

tsooot 


i.7S 
1200 
33.00 

S.7S 
3500 

■'in'ob 

390.02 


Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund.. 

Joinl  Maritime  Congress 

Republic  ol  Patau 

Curt  Gowdy  Broadcasting,  el  al. 

National  Audubon  Society 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 


National  Assn  of  Home  Buiklers  of  die  U.S. .. 

Marxman  4  Assxiales.  Inc 

U  S  Committee  lor  the  Oceans __ 

American  Public  Health  Assn 

Visla.  Inc.. 


Physiaans  for  Social  ResponsiMly .. 

First  Interstate  Bancorp 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Coip 

National  Bank  ol  Detroit 

Maiitrans  Operating  Partners,  LP,... 

Sierra  Oub 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

American  Business  Conference 


14,045.20 

25.00 

2,500.00 

IJOOOO 

350.00 

467.50 

1,20625 

3,800.00 


2,000.00 
2,062.50 
5,250.00 

''56,O(i6.'0d 


1,22314 
425M 
15400 
12821 
49840 
650.00 


19575 

38551 
87.00 


7.21922 


16.44000 


7,00000 
2,53109 


634.50 


kwa  Department  of  Transportahon .. 
Madison  Gas  4  Electric  Co., 


Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  ol  Greater  Chieago. 

Michigan  Depl  ol  Transportation 

Northern  Stales  Power  Co - 

Oregon  Department  ol  Transportatm 

State  ol  Cokxado.  Dml  ol  Highways 

State  of  IL.  Dept  of  Transportahon 


State  of  IL  Dept  of  Transportahon.  Div  of  Water  ResouCK.. 

Supern  Water  Light  4  Power  Co 

Wucnsin  Efedric  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Fuel  and  light  Co 

Wisconsin  Natural  Gas  Co 

Wisconsin  Power  4  Light  Co -.--. 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio) 

American  Hardware  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Fed  of  State  County  t  Murndpal  bnpkyeB.. 

General  Motors  Corp 


National  Assn  of  Personnel  Consultants.. 

Environmental  Policy  Institute 

Algoma  Sleel  Corp.  Ltd 

National  Taxpayers  Union 

Ibus  Group,  Ltd — 

Tektronix,  Inc — 

American  Soc  ol  Anesthesiologisis 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp 


3,115.31 
75000 
(5000 
70000 


5213 
3,12500 

7.038,1)0 
1.94300 
8.287  00 
4,158,00 
3,19(00 
3,75000 
3,13600 
7.921.00 
2.913.00 
425.00 
6.896.00 
25300 
964.00 
4.312.W 
3.825.00 


Buriington  Coat  Factory — 

Footwear  Retailers  of  America 

Environmental  Policy  InsWute 

American  Cement  Trade  Allianoe.  toe... 


12,47(02 
3.00000 

■■■■2,00600 
635.00 


2,322.00 


10,317.50 
35.(75.00 


130,077.00 

24,929.60 

50.00 

53600 

81250 


12,990.02 


(.10 
1.21274 
2.00000 


2.66000 


15160 


16.440.00 


2.972  4( 
945.63 


2719 


2600 
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1009 


ton  Ma 

tbAk 


DMsn  Mil  B.  499  Somi  CniM  St..  SW,  il>407  llaslwgtai.  DC  20003.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 
Mvy  HCM 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Do...., - 

Dawson  IbiB  i  AssoaDe.  499  South  Cim  St..  SW,  #407  Wslnglaii.  DC  20003.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Mb.  444  Nortli  C«iW  SI.  #711  WaslM|laii.  DC  20001.. 


AraoHMliK 
Wiley  Mayn 
Itanan  A 
DonaUS 
Mvyln  Leo 

Do 

Do 

Od 

Do 

Di 

Ot 

Do 

Do 

iiolwiW 
Mo#|f 


Rt  3.  Bo>  435  ModancSMfe.  MO  20659 

,  1627  K  Street.  NW.  1200  WaAiMlDn.  DC  20006 ~ 

1775  K  St .  NW  HtsUKfif.  K  1(1006 

400  Hone  Federal  BwUnc  PO  8o>  5049  Sioin  Oty.  lA  51102 

Mam.  1001  Pemsytvama  Ave .  NW.  #700  WasHin^ni.  DC  20004.. 

700  Midtom  lowf  Rocliestef,  NY  14604-2070 

kMain.  1010  VCnrnnt  A»e..  NW.  #1100  WaslMigton.  K  20005..... 


t  McAiK  ews. 
W  M  aung._ 
McCoi  mck. 


Md  nwii." 
eW  Mcfntei 


920  SW  6tli  Aw ,  1400  PSB  Poftlaid.  Ofl  97204 

.niee.  50  f  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washmtton.  DC  20001 

cFadden.  2012  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washnglon.  DC  20036... 
729  8th  St .  St.  #200  WastiuiglMi,  DC  20003... 


Usa 
JaiMZI 


Miller  t  Q  ivain.  CMd.  655  15th  St .  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005-5701.. 


FredMlto 
Carol  Mi« 
CMonR. 
Delior«l 
JcHieyT 
UndaB 
MaiyeT 
RdunJ  G. 
rt 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Demy  Mill 
Do 
Do.. 
Oo.- 
Oo.. 
RicltardV 
iohn  H  M 
Mmt2levi 
Duahethl 
John  H  I 
Walter  K. 
MartE 


DudeyOi 
Mm  Mori 


RO! 


BbOi  Mote 
Miidie 
Greton  8 

JamesS 
BChard  J 

aartaia 
OuaMk 
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Otganuatnn  or  Indnndual  Filing 


Martm.  1922  F  Street.  NW  Washmclon.  DC  20006 

600  Minitand  A«eme.  SW  Wadiiniton.  00  20024 . 


120  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Washington.  DC  20012 

,  1667  R  St.  NW.  #1210  Wa*mgton,  DC  20006... 
2301  Marhet  Street.  S  13 1  Ptnladelohia.  PA  19101 . 


Maanne  UtoemM.  1350  New  rork  Avenue.  NW.  #615  Washiiwton.  K  20005.. 
HcSeimot.   H  (  Emiy.  1850  K  St.  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Od 

Oi 

Do 

Ot 

0( 

Do 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Do 
Sandra 
OinstMW 

lE 
AmMcFantn, 
McGoness 

Do... 

Do... 

Oo... 

Di... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Kooen  IHC1I 
Mchjt)  R. 

Do.. 

Do. 
Name  Me^iohn.  1625  I  St..  NW  Wa^on.  DC  2003E .. 

lan«sT "     ' 

J  Noier 


WiiMis.  1015  15th  Sheet.  NW.  #1200  Washngton,  DC  2000S 


s 


-,  1313  L  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

:leod.  Mcleod  and  Pires  2501  M  St .  NW.  #400  Washngton.  DC  20037.. 


M  itz. 


!,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  t  Aliertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037.. 
1333  New  Hamjishire  Ave.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 


Edward  I    ^igan.  6000  Connechciit  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  208i5 

Do 
HaroUE 
Mdiael  G 
KJiMecn 


I  sirow. 


M  Acts. 
C  mil 


I«  ed 


lane  I  Mittendort  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

lichaeb,  PO  Box  150160  Lakewood  Station  Altlanla,  GA  30315 

1101  14th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 , 

ol  Self-lnsiiied  Gnw  Admmistralors.  3670  Gollside  Rd  Y|Bilanli.  Mt  4(197.. 

122  C  Street.  NW,  4lh  Fl  Washington.  DC  20001 

0,  1001  22nd  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

Hadley  (  Mi£by.  1825  Eye  St.  NW  Wjshmton,  DC  20006 

218  D  SI.  St  Washinglon.  DC  200'J3 

2012  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

■     5001  Seminary  Road.  #1330  Aleundiia.  VA  22311 

Her.  15lh  S  M  Slieets,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

PO  Bo«  1933  East  Hanovei.  NJ  07936 

1625  Eye  St ,  NW,  #810  Washington,  DC  20006 

637  third  Street,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 -- 

.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  #2WI  Washington.  DC  20005.. 


ikr. 
eM 
ilei. 


Associates,  he,  400  N  Camtol  St ,  NW,  #325  Washington,  K  20001.. 


Rintli.  1001  FtaBptaM  An.  N  W  Washinghm.  DC  20004 

er.  Room  1414-Sorill  BaMng.  USDA  Washington,  DC  20250 

Cohn  Ferns  Gtwsky  (  Popes.  PC    1825 1  Street,  NW,  #1025  Washington.  DC  20006., 

Monro  1709  Sew  York  Ave   NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

ilgomery  2555  M  SI ,  NW  #100  Washington,  DC  20037 

kme,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  X  20001 _ 

1,  1850  M  Street.  NW.  #280  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Moron  i.  4900  Barome  New  Orleans,  LA  70115 

1925«  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

601  Pennsylv»«a  Ave,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20004-2602 

910  16th  Slieel.  NW,  #402  Washington.  DC  20003 

1016  16th  SI,  NW,  Washington,  K  20O36 

Guthrie  Aleunder  t  Ferdon,  2121  K  Street,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20037 

■   ~     919  Prince  Street  Almandna.  VA  22314 


Employer /CNenI 


National  Assn  ol  Lite  Underwriters 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Dawson  Malhis  S  Associates  (Foi  American  Ele^onic  Laboratories,  hic) 

Dawson  Mathis  S  Associates  (FoiCiowley  Maritime  Corp) 

Uni  Lake  Enein  Corp 

Dawson  Mathis  1  Associates  (Foi  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co).. 

Keete  Company  (For  Carteret  Savings-*  Loan) 

Keete  Company  (For  New  York  Univeisity) 

Keele  Company  (For  Univeisity  ol  Medicine  t  Oentisliy  of  New  Jtrsqi) 

Keele  Company  (Foi  University  of  Miami) 

American  lieclionic  Laboratories.  Inc 

Crawley  Maritime  Corp _ 

WwidiiBetts  Motuai  Life  hisuranct  Co 

Martifl  Marietta  Aerospace 

United  Shipowners  ol  America 

United  Food  S  &;mmercial  Workers  International  Una 

Monona  County  Land  Assn 

Allied-Signal,  Inc 

Genesee  t,  Wyoming  Industries,  he 

Bank  One - 

Cailoniia  Student  AkJ  Commission ~ 

Ci*ndD  Student  Loan  Program „ 

G£MCorp :... 

Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission „ ~ 

Nebraska  Higher  Education  Loan  Program,  Inc 

Nebraska  Student  Loan  Progiam 

Texas  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Corp 

Competitive  Telecommunications  Assn 

Sohm  S  Haas  Co - 

Philadeliihia  Electric  Company ~ 

Resources  for  Group  Managment.  he  (For  Greeting  Card  Assn) 

American  Dental  Hwienists  Assn 

CaMotna  Assn  of  Childrens  Hospitals 

Calerpiar  Tractor  Co 

Faleral  Kemper  Lite  Assurance  Co „ ~ 

Hitachi  America.  Ltd 

Home  Intensive  Care,  Inc .. 


Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation,  Intematioaal 

Kemper  Inveslors  Lile  Insurance  Co. _. 

lumbeiman  Mutual  Co -.. 

Outulient  OpUiaknc  Surgery  Society 

FMIc  bKiUieti  Retnment  Assn  ol  Colorado 

SKMy  ol  Onlpalieiit  Surgeons 

Tccmcon  Instruments  Corp — 

Padnc  Power  &  Light  Co _. 

American  Hospital  Assn 

BPW/USA 

FARO  AIDS  Action  Council,  kc 

American  Polygraph  Assn 

Borg-Wamei  Corp 

Oty  ol  West  Lalayette 

Com  Depot  Corp 

IMmalional  Theatrical  Agencies  Ass» 

Assn  ot  Orchestra  Leaders 

National  Manulacluied  Housing  Assn 

Pony  [ipiess  Courier  (loip ~ 

Wells  Fargo  Armored  Service  Corp - 

Otizens  lor  Tax  Justice 

American  Assn  of  Ciop  Insurers 

Oacan  Board  ol  Trade 

Oniled  Egg  Producers 

B  Fed  of  State  County  i  Municipal  Employees.. 


Receipts 


560,00 
6,041,61 


15000 

1.500,00 

200.00 

99.00 


6.60000 

4.500.00 

26.68681 

1.380.68 


Alionia  Steel  Corp.  Ltd.. 

Cadwalader  Wickershara  i  Taft  (For  Knoll  Pharmaceuticals) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  &  lafl  (For  Pepsico.  Inc) 

CnlralGulf  Lines,  Inc 

Ms-Royce  Motors,  Inc 

Ulick  Mchose  i  Charles  (ForFoss  Launch  i  lug  Company.  e<  al.) ., 


American  Nurses'  Assn.. 


Di(  les 


1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arknglon.  VA  22201 

1100  Comechcut  Ave ,  NW,  #930  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

■     PC.  Bn  1017  Grnwgnl.  SC  29648 

1300  IMIl  Un  SL.  #1200  MmM.  VA  22209 

Mupky.  1901  N  Fort  Hycr  Drive.  #204  Artnglmi.  VA  22209 


tflMn  MUMm^l 

itara  I  nam.  1300 


ChMiens  Oelense  Fund  ol  the  Washington  Research  Proiecl „ 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio) — 

Committee  lor  Fan  Tiade  with  China ..„ 

EnvKonmenlal  Policy  Institute 

BPW/USA - 

Natkmal  Health  Federation 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  US....... „ ...-; — - 

Nabisco  Brands.  Inc ...— 

Volunteer  Trustees  ol  Not  For  Profit  Hospitals 

Ray  F  Bragg,  Inc  (For  American  Indepcndenl  Refiners  Assn) 

American  liurses'  Assn ~ 

Computer  S  Business  Equipment  Manulacluieis  Assn „ -> ~ 

Hercules,  Inc  „».^.,...... 

Runaway  PlanI  Coatilion ......„..- — ._. 

Tandem  Computers,  Inc „~ — ...._.«..._„....«! ~... 

UDC  Univeisal  Development  LP  ..„.....: — ~. v- 

Boeing  Company ...- ,....;.,......... — 

Maime  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn.._ _.„.......... --.... 

Ohn  Corporation 

Port  of  Tacoma 

Stale  ol  Washington.  DepI  ol  Transpoilalion „ 

American  Council  ol  Lite  hisuiance,  Inc ....- 

Organization  ol  Piolessional  Emptoyees  ol  USDA .._ 

Hoighlon  Milllin  Company : 

All  Transport  Assn  ol  America : — ; — 

National  Ruial  Waler  Assn „ 

American  Hospital  Assn ...._..... .. 

Shawn  Berger  Mann  S  Moran  (For  Republic  of  Metics) „..„.... 

SwiJKrn  Forest  Products  Assn _ 

Cmniunicalions  Workers  ol  America 

Busmess  Executives  loi  National  Security 

Floiida  Sugar  Cane  League 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees 

Toshiba  Corp 

Keeoe  Shirley  S  Associates.  Inc  (For  American  Freedom  Coalition) 

Keene  Shirley  t  Associates,  inc  (For:Natnnal  Tax  Limitation  Comninee) . 

IWeMl  Mlli  Producers  Federation 

Oiryslei  Corporation 

Greenwood  Mills.  Inc 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn — 

Roadway  Express,  Inc — - — ~ 


625.00 
2.250.00 
4.500.00 
2.32500 
1.27500 
2.250.00 
1.125.00 

250.00 
1.12500 

MO'oiJ 


11.600.00 
6.00O.00 


300.00 
6,75000 
7,000.00 


10.800.00 

64250 

2.600.00 

7.820.00 

1.32000 


10,74«.97 


Expenditures 


7.455.00 
962.50 

1.250.00 
537.50 


7.500.00 
8.381.25 


4.415.00 
59306 


634  00 


..t.... 


3.900.00 


1.063.75 
2.42875 

2.052  50 
4.079.04 
3.00000 
1.000  00 
3.00000 

94500 
3.00000 
1.75000 

65220 
2.910.67 
13.055.45 
10,092.00 


12,402.54 


3.60600 

"iO,i7521 

26,708  50 

937  50 

937.50 

3.225.00 

2,000.00 

2,500.00 

3.869.60 


60.00 
171.36 


572.9! 


1.054  06 

1,85963 

35  33 

2000 


11008 
36208 


372,55 


3500 


6000 


92947 

13097 

4,62204 

5,06998 


214,63 
128,09 


155,79 

■307"95 


2,42162 
■■2,619,05 


573,35 


25,00 

■'i'l'ob 


5,587,00 
1,614,56 


17,47677 


105,00 

1,201,35 

189,68 
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Oiganization  or  Individual  Filing 


George  F  Murphy  Jr.,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Jeanne  Mane  Murphy,  805  15lh  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 

Margaret  R,  Muiray.  McLeod  i  Phcs  2501  M  Street,  Ntt.  #400  Washington,  DC  20037 . 
Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 


Robert  J  Muth.  180  Maiden  Ln  New  York.  NY  10038.. 


Alan  Y  Naftalin.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Do — 

Diane  M,  Nash,  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE,  #200  Washington,  DC  20003 

National  Assn  loi  the  Advancement  ol  Justice,  5210  Banks  Place,  NE  Washington,  DC  20019 

National  Assn  ol  Beverage  Importers,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #1205  Washington,  DC  20005 - _ 

National  Assn  ol  Cairiei  Agents  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20008 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  US,  15th  S  M  Sis,  NW  Washmgton,  OC  20005 - - 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors,  777  14th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

National  Assn  ol  Wheat  Growers,  415  2nd  SI,  NE,  #300  Washington,  DC  20002 _ — -. 

National  Coal  Assn,  1130  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - — 

National  Coalition  lor  Fan  Trade,  1718  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #310  Washington,  DC  20009 _ 

National  Coalition  lor  Marine  Conservation,  Inc,  PO  Box  23298  Savannah,  GA  31403 — — 

National  Community  Action  Foundation,  Inc,  2100  M  Slieet,  NW,  #604A  Washington,  DC  20037 _.. 

National  Council  ol  Agiicultural  Empkjyers,  499  S  Capitol  Street,  SW,  #411  Washington,  OC  20003 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions,  1101  15th  SI,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 -■■■"■•- 

National  Democratic  Council  of  Asian  &  Pacific  Americans,  1050  Thomas  JeTferson  St ,  NW,  6th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20007, 

National  Education  Assn,  1201  16lh  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 r;,™i-; 

National  Family  Planning  &  Repioductive  Health  Assn,  Inc,  122  C  SI ,  NW,  #380  Washington,  DC  20001 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

National  League  ol  Postmasters  ol  the  U  S ,  1023  North  Royal  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

National  Milk  Producers  Fedeialron,  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22201 

National  Newspaper  Assn,  1627  K  SI,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 

National  Parking  Association,  1112  16tti  SI ,  NW,  #2000  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW  Washinflon,  DC  20036 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn,  1800  Massachusetts  Are ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 - 

National  Rural  Lettei  Cairiers  Assn,  1448  Ouke  St,  #100  Alexandria,  VA  22314 i- •■;-;-.;i- 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  W  20036 

National  Strategies  Inc,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #701  Washington,  OC  20006 

National  Tour  Assn,  Inc.  546  £  Mam  Street  Lexington,  KY  40508 - 

National  Venture  Capital  Association,  1655  N  Fort  Meyei  Or.  #700  Arlington,  VA  22209 - ~ 

Allen  Neece  Jr ,  1050  17lh  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20036 


Employer/Qient 


American  Nuclear  EnerB  Ooandl.. 
CraA UiMi NaliMal ten.  he... 
American  Asn  ol  Crap  hsaras .. 


Chicago  Board  ol  Trade 

National  Rural  Telecom  Assn. 

United  Egg  Producers 

Asarco  Inc 

Koteen  i  Naftalin  (ForAlaseom,  toe) - 

Koleen  8  Naftalin  (For  Telephone  8  Data  Systems,  IK).. 
Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America.  Inc 


1MO.00 

3nJ0 

S}S.N 

iSuio 


Ej^ndNms 


750.00 
•jj-jjjj-jjj 


Neece  Caior'4^Amia't'es,'inc,'''l0'5b^l7th'sireei''Nl«'w^^^^^ 

MaiyEli2abet'li'ltee»l^li^6l''i5th^St.^Nt*r'ii»'TO 

Neighboihood  Housing  Services  of  America.  3805  Alton  Place.  NW  Washington,  K  20016.... 

Frederick  H  Nesbitl,  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  K  20001 

David  B  Neumeyer,  1319  F  SI ,  NW,  #500  Washington,  X  20004 

William  B  Newman  Ji ,  PO  Box  23451  Washington,  X  20024 

E  Bruce  Nicholson,  1800  M  St.,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 , 

Thomas  Nickels,  1101  14lh  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  X  20005 

Ellen  Nissenbaum,  236  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE,  #305  Washington,  X  20002 

Peter  Nixon,  c/o  Dow  lohnes  &  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20037.... 

Robert  W  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshiie  Ave,  NW  Washmston,  X  20036 

Robert  I  Nootei,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

David  F  Noicross,  1010  Kings  Highway  So,  #2C  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  C8034 

North  American  Telecommunications  Assn,  2000  M  SI .  NW,  #550  Washington,  X  20036.. 
Nossaman  Guthner  Knox  I  Elliott.  1140  19tb  St„  NW,  #600  Washington,  X  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


ladies  Professioiial  Goll  Assn  (LPGA) 


iieeoe  Catijr  8  Associates.  Inc  (for  Association  of  Small  Business  Bevelopmeel 
Centers). 

Neece  Catoi  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Small  Business  United) 

Association  of  Small  Busmess  Oevetoproent  Centers 

Cols«  Investments •. — 

National  Small  Business  United 

Southeastern  Lumber  Manutacluiers  Assn - 

National  (iounal  ol  Savings  Institutions. - 


W.79IJt 
5.627.IS;i« 

Wm 

1.6li38.00 

iio.4«Jio 

s.aooiio 

2.616.716.02 
22J2S00 
60.991.29 
nj75J)0 
23.026.(1 

"■""i2.'af7i 

I28J039.72 


35227 
1444 


97.64437 
459,822  35 
93,48594 
11.653.00 
lU70i4 

"'■■ili'92'55 

44.367  25 

6.81000 


191.017JI 


NL  Industries,  Inc,  3000  North  Belt  East  POBox  60087  Houston,  TX  77205 

Hubert  K  OBannon,  50  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20001 

David  O'Brien  t,  Associates,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW,  #1010  Washington.  K  20037 

Paul  I  OOay,  1150  1/lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Tern  O'Grady,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Bartley  M  O'Haia,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington.  X  20006 

Kathleen  OLeary,  1250  Eye  SI ,  NW,  #703  Washington,  X  20005 

Uw  Ollices  ol  John  O'Neal,  PC ,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  X  20004.. 

Patricia  M,  O'Toole,  1201  West  5lh  Street  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017 

Thomas  I  Oden,  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22201 — 

Neil  H  Otien,  1776  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20006,, 


Marion  Browne  Oglesby  Ir ,  499  South  Capitol  Street,  SW,  #507  Washington,  X  20003.. 


Do, 

Do... 

Oo... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


National  Assn  ol  Letter  Garners 

Food  Research  8  Action  Center 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation — 

American  Bai  Assn 

American  Nurses'  Assn 

Center  on  Budget  i  Poliey  Priorities 

Hem  SM  Corp.  ltd -. 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

National  Check  Cashers  Coaliton 

'Aetna  liie'i  Casualty _.... 

California  Co-Compost  Systems 

Millon  Gordon,  first  Financial  Group 

Northwestern  National  Lite  Insurance  Co... 
Southern  California  Edison  Co 


47.021.00 

■'  ii'sodo' 

1.350.00 
1,35000 
1.35000 
1.35000 
1.350.00 
2,000.00 

2800 

5.000.00 

40000 

5.144  00 

1.98594 

■idotid 

6.10417 

■■i3,46l.56 
2.375.00 


Consolidaled  Rail  Corporation . 
A  L  Williams  8  Company . 


Ohrenslein  8  Brown.  655  Third  Avenue  New  Yorii.  NY  10017 

Michael  0  Oldak.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Lisa  M  Olson,  919  Prince  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 ■■■■, ■^■^nx 

Organization  ol  Professional  Employees  ol  USDA.  Rm,  1414  S.  Bulking  U.S.  Dept  ol  Agriculture  Washington.  DC  20250 

Abraham  Orlolsky.  1016  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Roger  D  Oswall.  919  Prince  Sheet  Alexandria,  VA  22314 — 

Do - - - ■■ 

Do : 

KarlOttosen.^2d8^GSIteet.'NE'Washington.^^X  - 

Cliff  Ouse'.'i'sdO 'Massachusetts  Ave,  NW'»iashington,X2d6'36'-  - 

Jack  W  Owen.  50  F  St .  NW,  #1100  Washington,  X  20001 

Sara  Lynn  Parker,  1319  F  SI,  NW,  #500  Washington,  X  20004 

Prudence  H  Parks,  11301  Popes  Head  Road  Fairfax,  VA  22030 : — - 

Ken  Parmelee,  1448  Duke  Street,  #100  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Tom  E  Paro  1730  M  STreel,  NW,  #713  Washington,  X  20036 ...- 

Gary  B  Patterson  Delaware  Petroleum  Council  PO  Box  1429  Dover,  DE  19903 

Wilham  H  Patterson,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  X  20004,, 


Hier  Producers  Assn,  he 

National  Hi*  Assn  of  America - 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc - 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp, - 

National  Rural  Telecom  Assn - 

Umon  Oil  Co  ol  CaWomia - - - •• 

Natnnal  MUk  Producer  Federabon — 

D«ect  Selling  Association .^... :.... 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (FoiBoys  Scouts  o»  America) - 

HechI  Spencer  8  Oglesby.  Inc  (ForBiown  8  Williamson  Totocoo  Carp) 

Heehl  Spencer  8  Oglesty.  Inc  (for  BATUS,  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (ForCSX  Corporalmni  „        „  , — .-, 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Freedom  8  Justice  lot  Cyprus  Trust) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Great  Western  Finanaal  Corp) 

HechI  Spencer  8  Oglesby,  Inc  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council) ^ 

Hecht  Spencei   8   Oglesby,  Inc    (Forlllinois  Department   ol   Energy  8  Natinl 
Resouices).  .   , 

HechI  Spencer  8  Oglesby.  Inc  {ForRansas  Oty  Southern  Industries.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencei  8  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  Multinational  Business  Services) 

Hecht  Spencei  8  Oglesby.  he  (FoiMutual  Fairness  Taxation  Assn) - — 

HechI  iencer  8  Oglesby.  Inc  (For  Western  Growers  Association) 

Muluallignal  Corp 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatwe  Assn 

Keene  Shirley  &  Asociates.  Inc  (For  The  Umited.  he) 


Paul  Weiss  Rifkind  Wharton  8  Gainson.  1615  L  Stiet,  NW,  #1300  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Peace  Political  Aciiori  (iommittMr  100  Maiyiand'  Avenue,  li'E  Washington,  X  201)62 

Law  Offices  ol  Jack  Pearce,  1000  Omnecticut  Ave.,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  X  20006 

Do 


National  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyees - 

Keene  Shirtey  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Australian  Bailey  Board) 

Keene  Shirley  8  Associates,  Inc  (ForCSR.  Ltd) 

Keene  Shirley  8  Associates,  Inc  (Foi  Limited,  Inc) - 

Keene  Shirley  8  Assnciales,  Inc  (For  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co)  ...^.... 
Keene  Shirley  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  National  Famers'  Federabon  ol  Australa).. 

NL  Industries,  Inc — 

US  Federation  of  Small  Businesses,  he - -- 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn — 

American  Hospital  Assn - . 

Food  Research  8  Action  Center 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co - - 

National  Rural  Leilei  Carriers  Assn 

AssocBlion  ol  Maximum  Service  Idecastos.  he _ — 

Amencan  Petroleom  Institute : — 

General  Electric  Co - - 

Cook  InM  Repon.  Inc 

McOomel  Doojlas  Corp — 

NEC  Gap  aid  NEC  America,  he. 


C,H,  Rotmsm., 


375,00 
750,00 

2.667,00 
5.000,00 
2.50000 
95000 
1,500,00 
4.00000 
1.53125 

■■4.IJ6i'79 


60.99129 

2.68500 

23.02668 

51.53800 

12,536  78 

7,914  40 

42i4015 

169.006.40 

2,64474 

22JS9.00 


47,02800 

36,55300 

1,350,00 

1.350.00 
1,35000 
1,35000 
U5000 
135000 
11997 

■'■■i;2i'768 


5000 
140  54 
40.00 


10II5 

956.50 

13.46)56 

1.675.00 


57500 

75000 

5.10000 

7'525 

tt'lM 

i'«5'96 


7.995.00 

""mi» 

5.75105 
1.311.52 
89200 
192.00 
89200 
89200 
892.00 
7.500.00 


25.00 


136.78 

Tnin 


15.284  00 
355.00 


274.00 
12.765.00 


10520 
1.767W 


261.47 


10.00 

unJ3 


1009) 


Klin, 


Ask  lales. 


BK  ( 


Do. 

EfiPdz. 
Mwrtf 

Mvpret 

Popef  i 

Roberta 

bteM 

SItctun 

Ptditt 

Do 
Pcysei 

Do... 

D(... 

Do... 

Oo.„ 

Dd... 

Dd... 

Do.. 
OelnlreB. 
WiysiMBS , 

IBM  KujUl 
riCRfln 

Do 
to 
Do 

Do 

JlOt  PiRSki 

(We  ' 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Jews 
RidunlJ 


lint  Jr.  1016  I6tti  Stred.  NW  Waslwigtoa.  DC  2tl036 

11  «  SI.  NW.  #723  Washington.  DC  20005 

imUetoi.  801  Pennsylvanu  Ave .  SE  Wastai|lon.  W  20003. 

Pi  a  80  F  Street.  NW  Wastiinglon.  DC  20001 

C  raam.  1776  R  St ,  NW  WaSwigtm.  K  20006 

P  rtuns.  1100  Comecticiit  Avenue.  NW  WsNnttni.  DC  20036. 
1785  Ibssacliuselts  Avenue.  NW  Washmgion.  DC  20036 
1800  Utasadniselts  Avenue.  NW  Wastiin|tni.  DC  20036. 


50  F  SUeet.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20001. 
miadi.  50  F  Street.  NW  #1100  Washington,  OC  20001 


H  bek 


PopuMioi-  mronment 


Porte 
Do 
Do 

Oonna 

Potomac 


Staft  ^ 


Poti  nken, 
A  nsoy 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Giaydon  R 
Prather  * 
Woodrofl 
M 
PiMJe 


Se  lerl 


Phtdi  d. 


Project 

ftofed 

GaaUR. 

PoWcri 

MiCI 
Do 
Do 

Cta«J 

IMwl  A. 


Rxi. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0». 

0*. 

Do 

Do. 

Dl 

Do 

Do 
&  DMtf 
(k)dC 


roMlHl 
Gtacen 


Donu 

KevinC 

RidM» 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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Orgatiiation  or  Indmdual  riling 


1800  Mffiadnsetts  Avenue.  NW.  #m  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
inc.' ioob'vwiioiii'Ave..' W 


_„.  100  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110 -.^u™,;;;" 

Soaal  RestoisiMty.  1601  Connechcut  Avenue.  NW.  #800  WashMfton,  DC  20009.... 

1776  K  Streel  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20006 

Dowd.  1200  18tli  St.  NW.  1t\m  Washington,  DC  20036 — 


iioi  Mth  Si'.'NW.  #200  Washiiwton,  K  200O5 "•••"•;•"•;•;•;• 

ScMossei  t,  Ayer,  1500  Seattle  trust  Tower  1000  Seamt  Avenue  Seattle,  WA  38104.. 


Emptoyer/Oient 


TransDortation  Brokers  Conlerence  of  America.  Inc.. 

National  Fed  o(  Federal  Employees 

Hawaiian  Sniar  Planters'  Assn 

Nalinal  AoAm  Society 

American  Fed  of  Government  Employees 

Tempo  Enterprises.  Inc 

Ctiryslei  Corporation 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (NYK)  Line 

US  Su2uki  Motor  Corp - 

City  of  Philadelphia 

Juvenile  Products  Manufacturers  Assn 

Metro 

Metropolitan  Toledo  Consortium _ 

National  School  Health  Education  Coalition 

New  York  State  Bridge  Authority 

Regional  Transit  Authority 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transit  Autlioiity..„. 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston — 


Inc.. 


American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.. 
GMMech.. 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


Balance.  1325  G  St .  NW  #1003  Washington.  DC  20005 

t  Associates.  1050  I7th  Street,  NW.  #840  Washington,  DC  20036 


I,  50  F  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  OC  20001 -.... 

(  Group  PO  Boi  20655  126  S  yVashmgton  Street  Aleundria.  VA  22320 

Fran  t  Murphy.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  etii  Floor  Washington,  DC  20004.. 


Powers  Jr.,  1101  16th  SI,  HW  Washinrtin,  DC  20036 

DooMtk  t  Farmer,  1600  M  Streel.  NW,  7lh  Floor  WxMwIon.  K  20036.. 

Pm.  1331  Pennsytaai  Ave .  NW  #560  WashiwIOR,  DC  20004 

Botk  t  Gates  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #900  Waslamrton,  DC  20005 

Cii(ressiDnal  District  11,  P.O.  Boi  727  San  Caite,  CA  94070 

Piodod  U  iMy    Sports.  200  CasUewood  Drive  North  Palm  Beach.  K  33408 

~        Ad  sory  Group.  1029  VermoM  Ave .  NW.  #860  Washmeton.  DC  20005 

Cb  1,  Inc.  2020  K  St.  NW  Suite  350  Washmeton,  DC  20006 

M,  1627  K  SI .  NW.  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 

Purchasers  Grouv.  610  SW  Broadway.  #608  Portland,  OR  97205 

I.  1730  M  Streel,  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20036 


Diseases  Society  of  America 

Assn  for  Biomedical  Research 

Securities  Wusliy  Assn 

American  Nurses'  Assn 

American  Indian  Business  Developnient  Consortium.. 
Central  Council  of  Tlingit  &  Haida  Tribes  of  Alaska.. 

Colville  Conledcraled  Tribes : 

Confederated  Tribes  ol  the  Goshute  Reservation. 

Hoopa  Valley  Inbe 

Ketchikan  Indian  Corp _ _ 

Makah  Indian  Tribe 

Miccosukee  Tribe  ol  Indians  of  Florida „ 

Navaio  National  Heaitli  Foundation,  Inc _ 

Red  Lake  Band  ol  Chippewa  Indians 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 

Sagina*  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe 

Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe 

Saull  Ste  Marie  Chippewa  Tribal  Council.... 

Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma -.... 

Shoshone-Bannock  Inbe-Fort  Hall  Reservation 

Tublip  Ttilies  of  Washmgton 

lApeagvik  Inupiat  Corp 

American  Hospital  Assn „ _ 

American  Hospital  Assn „ 


American  Medical  Records  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Medical  Directors  of  Respiratory  Care... 

National  Dialysis  Assn - 

American  Hospital  Assn _ „ - 


Alliance  foi  Medical  Nutrition 

CORTECH 

Fk»d  Control  Advisory  Committee.. 
Hitachi  Sales  Corp  of  America.. 


1,918.56 

■■■■2,oo6'.'ob" 

9.870.00 
3,500.00 
15,000.00 

'i33.'62' 

60,000.00 
59,67100 
25,50000 
12.000.00 
6.450.00 

........jj^™. 

4.500.00 
13,500.00 
9,000.00 

15,724.il' 
4,000.00 
16,547.90 
11.633.28 
6.124.41 

2,'7'56.'6d 

4,625.00 

315.00 

1.862.00 


1.92160 

'■■  105.00 

577.00 

1,635.00 

9,601.00 

9,129.00 


105.00 
246.00 

Wmvi 


Vkaal  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #3700  Washington.  DC  20006 

ipoaa  Associates  201  Massachusetts  Ave.  NE.  #  C^8  Washington.  DC  20009.. 

8451  A  Hilllop  Road  Fairfax.  VA  22031 -. 

1010  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Washmgton.  DC  20003 


ivencralt.  1025  Connechcut  Ave .  NW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20036 

imil.  3169  Hokanb  Btidp  Rd.  #505  Nrcioss.  GA  30071  

ratownUI.  he  600  Hayland  Ave.  SW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20560 

OMpMies,  he,  2111  WHson  Bhid .  #900  Arlington.  VA  22201 

Con«anies.lnc .  2111  Wilson  Boulevard.  #900  Arlmglon,  VA  22201.. 


International  Telecommunications  Satellite  Organintioo.. 

Owens-lllmois.  Inc 

Weshnghouse  Electnc  Corp - 

Sdenhnc  Apparatus  Makers  Assn 

Banker's  Assn  lor  Foreign  Trade 

CSX  Corporation 

International  Telecommumcalnns  Satellite  Organuation.. 


3,000.00 
6,000  00  i 
9,000  00  I 


2,807.00  .. 
2,5(5.00  !.. 

■'2,744bdt. 

5,871 00  ;.. 

4.884  00  .. 

825  00  [.. 


FMC  Corporation 

Stoel  Rives  Boley  tones  i.  Grey  (For  Association  of  0  S  C  Counties).. 

Stoel  Rives  Boley  Jones  S  Gray  (ForGregory  Alliliates.  Inc) 

Stoel  flives  Boley  Jones  &  Grey  (For  Pacificorp) 

American  Assn  ot  Classified  School  Employees 

FWicy  4  Management  Associates 

American  Soc  of  Magazine  Phoiogiapheis - 

AlfOMioln  Gas  Transmission _ 

American  Nudear  Energy  Council ,.......__ — ; 

Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Inc _ — 

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance — — -■ 

LTV  Aerospace  &  Delense  Co - 

Pitney  Bowes - 

Ritfe  Petroleum  Co 

Securities  Industry  Assn ~ - 

Stone  i  Webster  Engineering  Corp... ; 

Teias  Utilities  Services,  Inc - - - 

The  New  Enftand - - 

UnlM  PxDic  Cotp .. — ■■ 

(MM  HominKing  Co — 

mslinghouse  Electric  Corp _ ~ 

MbodOil,  Inc ~ 

Stellar  Technology  Enterprises.  Inc 


1726  M  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington,  OC  20036 

1111  14th  Streel.  NW  Washngton.  K  20005  

Fuets  Assn.  201  Massadiusettes  Aw,  NE.  #C  4  Washington,  DC  20002 

Assn  of  the  US,  1  Constiluhon  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 

echnci  Consultants  (USA)  Inc.  d/b/a  TECNA  330  Seventh  Avenue,  #1902  New  Yorfi,  NY  10001.. 

Reynotts.  1001  22nd  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

R«.  600  Maryland  Ave.  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

RiAarctoi.  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 

ichadson,  2001  Eye  St,  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

i  Brila.  1331  Peansytana  Ammc,  NW,  #1215  Washi0|tn.  K  20004 


■kI 
fewer. 


600  Pemsytvana  Ave.  SE.  #211  WasNngton.  DC  28003.. 
.  2033  M  Sheet.  NW.  #504  Washniton.  DC  20036 . 


Rntun  R]  kr  Dunne  t  Bayh.  1575  I  Street,  NW.  #1025  Washngton,  DC  20005.. 


Orexel  Buinham  Lambert,  Ire 

Citizens  for  Sensible  Control  of  AcD  Ran  tCSCAR) .. 

Philip  Morns  USA 

Electionic  Funds  Transfer  Assn _. 

Academy  of  Genera!  Denlislry „ 


Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio) 

American  Farm  Binau  Federahon 

American  Muraos'  Assh 

Dectahc  JNMncs  Assn 

H  F  AhmansontCo 

Associates  Corp  ol  North  America 

First  Chicago  Corp 

W  K  lUi^  Foundation 


Nahonal  Assn  oi  Casualty  h  Surety  Agents.. 

Protessmnal  Managers'  Assn 

Ad  Hoc  Ethand  Commillee 


2.00000 
67500 


2.49866 

72.67478 

1.222.44760 

375.00 

'■■366,766' 22 

3.44689 

59.00 


24500 

12.55 

250.00 

45000 


1,537  53 
527  26 


17.29013 


40282 


595  41 

635  96 
3.696  86 


19952 


40  38 
40412 


56965 

2.25500 

1,32353 

370,43413 


2,794  58 

iH^M 
92661 

2.43158 

16,52562 

304.03 


1,48948 


2,104  88 

48,04550 

1.275.220.32 


44,77252 

15.32231 

180.00 


7.312.49 

4.935.00 

825.00 


500.00 
500.00 


1.500.00 
"l'4','637"50 


114.69 
140.90 
603.00 


41.37 

"i'd'oo 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Nathan  J  RoWogel.  700  Midtown  Tower.  Rochester,  NY  14600-2070 

Michelle  Robinson.  100  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Robinson  Uke  lerei  &  Montgomery,  1667  K  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20007.. 

Michael  J  Rock.  50  f  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington.  DC  20001 

Bruce  N  Rogers,  1660  L  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Terrence  L  Rogers,  80  F  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

EmilA.  Romagndi,  180  Maiden  Lane  New  York.  NY  10038 

Franas  P  Rooney,  888  16lh  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ropes  &  Gray,  1001  22nd  St,  NW,  #700  Washington.  DC  20037 

Leslie  Rose.  1129  20lh  St..  NW,  #600  Washington.  OC  20036 

Richard  Rosen,  5010  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW,  #118  Washington,  DC  20016 

Gregory  M  Rosenberg.  5410  Grosvenor  Lane,  #120  Bethesda.  MO  20814 

Gail  E  Ross  918  16th  St.  NW,  #503  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  C  Rountree,  Suite  600  1001  22nd  St.,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20037 

John  H  Rousselot  1101  15lh  St,  NW,  #400  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Ted  Rowland,  47  W.  34th  Street.  #804  New  York,  NY  10001 

Robert  S  Royer,  1747  Pennsyhrania  Ave.,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.. 


Employer /Chenl 


Genesee  h  Wyoming  Industries.  Inc 

Council  lor  a  Livable  Woiid 

Sun-Diamond  Growers  ol  Calilorma 

American  Hospital  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp 

American  Fed  of  Government  Employoes.. 

Asarco  Ire — 

Biscuit  (  Cracker  Mfgrs  Assn 

Eastern  Gas  i  Fuel  Assoaales 

Group  Health  Assn  oi  America.  Inc 


Mechanical  Contractors  Assn  a<  America,  he. 

Washington  Independent  Writers,  Inc 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohm) 

Nahonal  Council  of  Savings  Instihihons. 

MwiliflMl  Foolwar  Assn 

AneiicanMiMaiySales. 


RBCMptS 


Eric  M  Rubin.  Rubin  Winston  t  Diercks  1730  M  St ,  NW.  #412  Washington.  DC  20036 

James  S  Rubin,  Kleinteld  Kaplan  8  Becker  1140  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036...... 

EWon  Rudd  Shimmel  Hill  Bishop  S  Giuendei,  PC  3700  North  24lh  Street  Phoenix,  A2  85016 

Lois  J  Rude,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1080  Washington,  DC  20001 

Gtoria  Cataneo  Rudman,  Suite  801  444  N  Capilol  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 

Moigan  S  Ruph  4647  Foibes  Boulevard  Lantiam,  MO  20706 

Robert  A  Rusbuldt,  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE,  #200  Washinjlon.  DC  20003 

Wally  Rustad,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  WashinBlon,  DC  20036 

George  I  Ryan,  915  Rockefellei  Building  Cleveland.  OH  44113 

John  G  Ryan.  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #410  Washington,  DC  20005 

Charkis  Ryan  Associates,  Ire.  1015  18th  St,  NW,  #720  Washington,  DC  20036. 

RBCAssociaies.'324^Fourth^sireiBt.^Nrwashingionr^bC  •■ 

SAFEST,,  1120  G  St,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20005 ,. 

David  J  Sadd,  2033  M  Stiect,  NW,  #900  Washmgton.  DC  20036 :.~ 

William  Samuel,  900  15th  Streel,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 — 

Felix  R  Sarehez,  1515  Wilson  Blvd.  Arlington,  VA  22209 

James  D.  Santini,  1101  King  Streel,  #350  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Betty  0  Sapp!'l'6'6'i'0uke'StS''Aie'xa'iidr'i'a','^V^^  -■■ 

Klara  B  Sauer.  9  Vassar  Street  Poughkeepsie,  NY  12601 - -. 

Save  Our  Security,  1201  16th  St,  NW,  #222  Washmgton.  OC  20036 - 

Mary  L  Schapiio,  1825  Eye  St,  NW,  #1040  Washington  DC  20006 

Robert  J  Schenk,  15th  4  M  Stieels,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

S  Jacob  Scheir,  1350  New  York  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 

James  P  Schlicht,  655  15th  Street  NW  #410  Washington,  OC  20005 

Schmeltzer  Aptaker  S  Sheppard,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Herbert  K  Schmitz,  1600  M  St ,  NW,  #702  Washington,  DC  20036 

Thomas  J  Schneider,  1300  19th  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

A  Kolbet  Schiichte.  1133  15th  Stieet,  NW,  #640  Washington.  DC  20005 ~ 

H  B  W  Schroeder  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  #490  Washington,  DC  20036 — 

William  B  Schultz,  Suite  700  2000  P  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 ... 

Waltei  A  Schumann  III,  16219  San  Dominique  San  Antonio,  TX  78232 

Schwabe  Williamson  &  Wyatt,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #8335  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Adam  0  Schwartz.  1101  15lh  St ,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 

Elizabeth  Nash  Schwartz.  1700  N  Mooic  St,  #2120  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

Richard  P  Schweitzer,  2022  P  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Carl  F  Schwensen.  415  2nd  St,  NE.  #300  Washington,  DC  20002 

Schwinn  Bicycle  Co.  217  North  Jefferson  St  Chicago,  IL  60606 — 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Assn.  1101  16th  St,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Thomas  W  Scoville  444  N  Capitol  Street,  NW,  #801  Washmgton,  DC  20001 

J  Peter  Segall  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #700  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

H  Richard  Seibert  Jr.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #1500  N  Washington.  OC  20004 1703....^;-^.. 
Seidman  &  Associates  PC.  Federal  Bar  Building,  #1001  1815  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

M  Mark  SeklecKi,  50  F  Street,  NW  Washinclon,  DC  20001 

Seven  Months  Session  toi  Congress,  4210  Spicewood  Road,  #202  Aushn,  TX  78759 

Shea  4  GouM,  1627  K  St,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

Robert  G,  Shepherd  Jr.,  1155  21st  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

Seymour  Sheriff,  1126  Woodward  Bklg,  Washington.  DC  20005 

R.  PNip  Shimer.  444  N  Capitol  St ,  NW.  #526  Washington,  DC  20001 — 

Wiiam  Jelfry  Shipp,  50  F  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20001 — 

Ctaigan  P  Shirley,  919  Prince  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Do — • 


Chyikr  Milan  Saks  Corp 

Qty  ol  JUnn.  (Mo 

Diael Bmtanlanbat  he 

Ford  Riff  &  Bness 

Hartoy-Davidson  Mlary  Sales 

hlemahonal  Futures  Eichanfe..,. 

Intex  HoWmgs  (Bermuda)  LM 

Midiigan  Trade  Exchange 

Morgan  Stanley  4  Co.  ire 

Mwinpil  Finance  hdashy  Assn.. 

Oierseas  MWary  Saks  Group 

Fhlips  Pelrokom  Co 

Securities  indostiy  Assn.. 


3,600.03 
SMOOO 
3.912.26 
3.000.00 
12J22.4S 
700.00 


3.4a.» 


1DMI.M 


377  S( 
3.115(7 
12.6S0.M 


Outdoor  Advertisiog  Assn  of  Anierica.  he 

Gi«ll  lalies  Products,  Inc _ 

Cealral  Arizona  Protect  Assn - 

BuriimlDn  Northern,  Ire 

Joint  Maritime  Congress _ 

AMvns - 

hdependeni  hsurance  Agents  of  America,  kc. 

Nahonal  Raral  EfectiK  Cooperabve  Assn 

late  Cwkis' ten 

Soott  Ouponlion 

WM  WqlM  BariBS  Jto. 

West  Wrginia  Hospital  Assn 

West  Virginia  Independent  Oil  4  Gas  Assn 

Bangor  S  Aroostook  Railroad 


National  Assn  of  Arab  Americans.. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.. 

American  Gas  Assn 

American  Escrow  Assn 

CM  Energy  Company,  Ire 

National  Tout  Assn,  Ire 

Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  Dishicl ., 

Society  ot  American  Fkmsts 

Scenic  Hudson.  Ire 


usoo 

4jSS.0( 
SOOOO 
7.471.00 
6J00.00 
21.S3L00 
StJO 


Futures  Industry  Assn,  Ire 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S... 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Counal.  he 

Siiutt  Corporation - 

American  HMda  Motor  Co.  he. 

ID  Americas.  Ire.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


AFLflO  Maritime  Commitlee 

Ameron  logistics  Association 

Consumers  Powei  Co 

Public  Citizen,  Inc - 

Potomac  OverkMk  Associates 

Investment  Co  Institute 

State  ol  Oiegon.  City  of  Portland,  Oregon  Metro .. 

National  Counal  ol  Savings  Institutions 

Boeing  Company - 

Piivale  Truck  6ureil  ol  America,  hic 

National  Assn  ol  Wheal  Growers — 


Joint  Maritime  Congress _......._^..-j....™.. 

Minei  Fiasei  4  Gabriel  Public  Affairs.  Inc  (ForSIRATCO.  kc).. 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

National  Tooling  4  Machinmg  Assn 

American  Hospitai  Assn ■ 


Group  Ihallh,  he - 

Federal  Eapicss  Corp ; 

Han4lade  Fiber  Producers  Assn,  he -- 

Western  Govomors  Assn 

Farm  Credit  OguncI 

Reene  Shirley  4  Associates,  he  (ForJtaiencan  Freedom  Coattm) — 

Keene  Shiiley  4  Associates.  Inc  (ForApex  Marine) 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates.  Ire  (For  Australian  Barley  Board)^.^ 

Keene  Shirley  4  Assxiates,  Ire  (For  Council  lor  InlemaUonal  Deuekpmeat) 

Keene  Shirky  4  Assreiates,  Ire  (ForCSR.  Lid) 

Keene  Shirky  4  Associates,  Ire  (For  Limited,  ln<:)--—v:r"- -i-r'; 

Keene  Shirky  4  Assxiates,  Ire  (ForMcOonndl  Douglas  Astronauho  Co) 

Keene  Shriey  4  Assoaales,  ire  (ForMortgate  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp)^.^.... 
Keene  Skrky  4  Associates.  Ire  (ForNatunal  Farmers  Federation  ol  Austiaba). 
Keene  Shiriey  4  Associates.  Ire  (For;Nahonal  Tax  Lnutahon  Committee) 


ijmoe 

2,2S0.I» 
3.000.00 
1,000.00 
6.7S0.00 
1.400.00 
4.S3t.N 

itum 

2.S00B0 
1.50000 
4,500.00 
11.000.00 
SJ12.S0 


12.726.00 


1.674W 
107  IS 

15047 


3.141.14 
196.00 

1.000.00 
70200 


iOOOOO 


S16.S2 
S.220J4 
2.00000 
4,973.50 


4J2S.00 


6.919.57 

1.301.00 

110.00 

2.100.00 


ISI71 

30572 
5.931 67 
2,844  59 

"iimi 

937  79 
89319 
315  79 
3,16107 
367  66 


15.000.00 

'k'm 

4.50 


19.10 


1.27M0 


Sierra  Ouh,  730  Po*  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  94109 ^-^iii:^" 

William  A  Signer.  444  North  Capitol  St.,  NW.  #711  Washington,  K  20001.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

^ZZZZZZ"ZZZ'"~ZZZZZZZ"~"~.l 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
DP. 
Do. 


Stephen  Silbiger.  1625 1  St ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Marsha  J  Simon,  1334  C  St ,  NW,  3rd  Fl  Washington,  DC  20005 

Simon  4  Company.  Ire.  815  15th  St ,  NW,  #709  Washington,  DC  20005.. 


Keete  Company  (ForAPG  Corp) y-v: v---^iv" 

Me Co^Hoy  (FoiCoalition  to  Extend  Safe  Hartnr  leasing  \a  Mass  TransA).. 

■MeCoMpav  (ForCorpoiate  Growth  Concepts) 

Keele Oonpany  (ForCIC  Enterprises) 

Keefe  Conwny  (ForGreatei  New  York  Hospital  Assn) 

Keele  Company  (For  Lmnabaiy  4  Associates) - 

Keefe  Comiiany  (For  Management  hsighls.  Ire) 

Keefe  Company  (For  National  445  Bondholders) 

Keefe  Company  (For  New  York  Hospital) 

Keefe  Company  (ForPierce  Kenuedy  4  Hearth) 

Keefe  Company  (ForRJR  Nabisco,  ire) — 

Keele  Company  (For  Targeted  Management  Consultanis) 

Me  Ooi^  (For  U  C  Consultants) 

Me OoMMiy  (For Vrain)  •  .-^-v; - 

American  Fed  of  Stale  County  4  Muonpal  £mph»ees 

Vilkis  Advocacy  Associates. — - 

aty  oi  Fresno.  CA - 


90000 
902.77 
90277 
902.77 
902  77 
90277 
902.77 
902.n 
902.77 
902.77 
902.77 
451.59417 

im'siii 


50000 
6,99800 


1.09043 

6,97111 
5200 

1,(4181 
40.00 

"■"eid'ob 

3325.53 
54'3.0d 

43(33 
19100 


1,500.00 


4.000.00 
1.300.00 


3,000.00 
5,000.00 


15.420.96 
6,734  73 
7,157.38 


451.59417 


31991 
2S(.(5 


1009{ 


i  Sinn  on. 
I L  Si  ml 


Si  Mi 
St  mcf. 

SfH. 

Iki  s 


t.  SmM 


Smi 

Sn  m. 


I  Ankn  n 


Smr 
acti!  K 
.  Sm  hi 


Sou  IB. 

:  a  il 


mim  N  S  xie. 


Dt 
D« 

Do 

Do 
Tatmaje  E 
Patnca  S 
RidardL 
KdatlL 
WtaiJ. 
mtaiT. 
C«Mm 
Ekil 
Hi#H. 
JHiiw  A  , 
Item  Sniitli. 
VHnuSmini, 
Snatli 
JohfiW 
Pete  lai 
lany  S  . 

Do.. 

Do... 
Society  lor 
VJKtnlR 
SflMcntcrg 

SIMM  01 
Joseph  M 
Bene  Aim 

IN 
Hewy  J.  — 
KiistnSMcl 
Skploei 

Do.. 

Do... 
lUardW 

a 

sn 

DerMS  C.  _ 
Stoncbnlge 

Do... 

Do  .. 
D«u&  - 
liidun)  B 
H  Keitti 

Do 
Matoa  Z 
Suttatand 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do... 
Rosemane 
JraapDC 
SwKfcf  t 

Do.. 

Do... 
ScoHH. 
Ronaua 
WHbn  S 
ElayneL 
Tempo  El 
PaulM  Ti 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  .^ 
Jams  Ton 
Josepli  L 
HaiyKay 
TlwiJ  Class 
Dane 
Dons 


Sfnpluns.  100  tadana  Ave..  NW  WashiMrton.  K  20001 — 

I.  105  East  22tK)  Street  New  Yort,  IW  10010 

lit.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  UlWO  WaNMlgn.  K  20005 

i  Co  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #900  WaslwHton.  K  20005.. 

815  ISth  SI,  NW,  #531  WasHingtoo,  DC  2O0O5 

15tli  &  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Sloan.  120  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 — 

1400  K  Street.  NW  Washiflgton.  DC  20005 


1020  19th  Street,  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20036. 

19001  S.Wesleni  Ateraie  Torrance.  CA  90509 — 

M  Fust  SI.  HW,  #710  Wasliintlon.  DC  20001 

218  D  Street.  S£  Wasliingtor.  K  20003 - i";"v";^v;i^V 

Blount  Oofsett  Mitchell  4  Jemigao  PO  Box  12807  1300  SI.  (toys  Street  Raleieli.  MC  27605.. 

T.  410  First  St .  S£  Washington.  DC  20003., 


«  tntior  Education.  UOO  Broadway.  #300  Oakland.  CA  94612-2128 

S  nbrotto.  100  Indiana  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 ■.•™i;- 

idBSon  ODomell  i  mmaa.  200  West  Adam  Si.  #2625  Oilcan).  II 60606 . 

i  UtotSMrtk,  1015  ISlh  St.  NW,  Ulh  Floor  Washington.  DC  20005 

,  400  Kenilworth  Drive  lowson.  MD  21204 

1235  Jefferson  Daws  lt*y,  #1410  Arlington.  VA  22202 

lo  (Oho)   1001  22nd  St .  NW,  #600  Washntton.  DC  20037 

nton.  15th  4  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

ariiey.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 

1700  Horth  Moore  St .  Fl  21  llos*n.  VA  22209 

Jr .  1000  Wilsn  Boulevart.  #2600  Ailin|ton.  VA  22209 

2401  VifBBl  Ammc  NW  WasHiMlon,  DC  20037 

1330  ConMCllait  Aw.,  NW  WaliinElon.  DC  20036 


Stei  Btral 


Jmms  N.  St  eiMlt 
'       '  SI  lie.  ■ 


X  nson. 


enterg.  1800  Hassadasetts  Ave..  NW  Washington. 
S  wait.  188  W  Mam  Street  ftm  Gnw.  NJ  08069 


3601  BodieystaiM  Pke.  2*1  Floor  Buckeystown.  MD  21717  _ 

^...  600  Mantand  Avenue.  SW  WasHington.  DC  20024 

roup.  1250  Mth  St..  NW.  #230  Washington,  K  20037 


Stofa,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

3  i  my,  304  East  BnmsMCk  Street  Sterling  Park.  VA  22170 

Stri  IP  Suite  500A.  Boi  69  100  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002.. 


S  Inan 
Ml 


Sarah  M 
Vrgma 

WDem 


Do 
Dd 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
fedwd  L 
IC 


Do... 


Do. 
Dt. 
Do. 

IMbctrAnan 


Tl«Mt 

IktaTc 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  9,  1988 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


J.  401  Wythe  Street,  #2A  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

lite.  1825  Eye  SI.  NW.  #1201  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


DC  20036.. 


1300  N  17th  St..  #1200  Arlington.  VA  22209 — 

4  Brennao.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2404 


S  «fley.  Suite  770  600  Maryland  Aw .  SW  Washington.  DC  20024.. 

Si  Idler.  1000  Thomas  Jefferson  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

4rlin.  Oitd.  3000  K  Street.  NW  #300  Washington.  DC  20007 


S«  tag. 


I  npel. 
Ente  rises. 


122  C  St.  NW,  #380  Washington,  DC  200O1 

1660  I.  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

239  W  Ne*  York  Avenue  Las  Vetas.  NV  89107 

1016  16th  St .  NW.  Washington.  DC  20006 

J.  Inc.  PO  Bo«  702160  Tuba.  OK  74170 

1090  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005. — 


600  MaytaMl  Avenue.  SW  Wastngton.  DC  20024 

Teirel,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #900  Wnhnglon,  DC  20001 

atcher,  600  Maiyland  Avenue,  SW  Widntton,  DC  20024 

«ail  Association,  1333  F  Street.  NW.  #710  tNashmgton.  K  20004-1101.. 


Kay    wm 

I  nil  nas. 


wnas.  2727  29th  SI    NW,  #634  Washington.  DC  20008.. 

15th  4  M  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO5 

Meshal  Thdnas.  Suite  400  2O0O  P  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
1  onns.  1325  G  Street  NW  #1003  Washington.  DC  20005.. 

Thomas.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062 

1620  Eye  St.  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20006. 


Lai  p  Thoma 
n  honis,  ! 


Be  y  Thompson,  444  North  Capitol  Street.  #711  Washington.  DC  20001.. 


hompson.  655  15l»  Street  NW.  #410  Washmgton.  DC  20005 xii-^i;^- 

oavson  Jr .  Schll  Hanin  4  Waite  1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  #600  Washuiglon.  DC  20036.. 
Bussart.  1919  Pennsyhiania  Avenue.  NW,  #850  Washington,  DC  20006 


Coiivnyi  S29  14th  SL.  NW.  #425  Washmgton.  DC  20045.. 


Employer/Client 


Receipts 


1120  Mnmt  tut..  NN.  #1000  WaslMgloii.  K  20005.. 


1800  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  WasJnglon,  K  20036... 

Finer.  1775  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

icty  1101  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  #400  WasVigton.  K  20005 

y  1900  L  Street  NW  #310  Washington,  K  20036 

M.  Boi  893  New  Canaan,  CT  06840 

iTodiow  1250  Eye  St   NW  #703  Washo^.  DC  20005 


mne.  1901  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  ?0036..  __ 

Tuner.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW.  #700  Washngtoi.  K  20036.. 


,  1155  15«i  Street.  NW.  #611  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

>  igi  the  Oceans.  Route  2.  Bo>  91  VaiaT.  VA  24053 


Fresno  County.  CA 

Gary.  Indiana 

San  Leandra.  CA. 

Water  Department  In  San  Bernadino.  CA 

AR-CIO  Maritime  Committee. 

Conminty  Service  Society 

DilbS/Fl  Worth  International  Airport — ..-. 

PW  ol  Oakland 

US  Plurmacopeial  Convention,  Ine _.... 

National  Assn  ol  Nome  Builders  of  the  US. 

Coinpetilive  Telecommunications  Assn 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 

American  Express  Co 

Tpyola  Motor  Sales.  USA.  hic 

AKance  of  Foreign  Medical  Graduates. 

Envinnnental  Policy  Institute 

hwestnient  Company  Institute 

Ameiicao  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

hiliniatlonal  Assn  of  Amusement  Parks  4  Attractions.. 

GSX  Corporation — 

Massachusetts  Education  Loan  Authority 

ITk  New  England  Education  Loan  Authority 

National  Assn  of  Letter  CarSrs 

Fkxsheim  Shoe  Co 

PettoJam.  Ltd 

Baltimore  County  Police  Department,  el  al 

Motorcycle  Industry  Counal.  Inc 


9.50000 
5.24357 
6.377  95 
2,090.31 
30000 
947.04 
9.05446 
2.894.00 
2.894.00 


2,432.00 


Expenditures 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  US... 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn 

Boeing  Company 

TRW.  Inc . 


American  Assn  of  Universily  Women 

Association  of  Private  Pension  4  Welfare  Plans.  Inc.. 

Cement  Importers  Assn 

Coalition  to  Promote  America's  Trade ... 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn — 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation . — — — 

Brandeis  Univeisity — ~ --- 

Biological  Lalnaloty „ - 

Unveisity  oTNevada  at  Reno - 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

International  Military  Club  Executives  Assn 

League  ol  Rural  Voters  Education  Project,  Inc — ■■. 

League  of  Rural  Voters,  Inc 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn 

Ancncao  industrial  Clay  4  Georgia  Kaolin....„ 

|M»Anerican  Clays  Corp •• — 

EntAard  Minerals  4  Chemicals  Corp ■ — " 

J  M  Huber  Corp 

Nord  Resources  Corp - :•■ 

Thiele  Kaolm  Co 

American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians • 

Swidler  4  Berlin  (for  South  Carolina  Public  Service  Authority) 

ANInduslry  Television  Stition  Music  Licensing  Committee 

DC  Hospital  Energy  Cooperative ■_■ - - 

National  Council  olCommunily  Hospitals ™ 

National  Family  Planning  4  Reproductive  Health  Assn.  he _ _ 

General  Motors  Corp 

"Naiionai  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Paul  Tendier  Assoaaies  Inc  (For  American  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Assn) . 

Pad  Tendfcr  Associates.  Inc  (ForBascom.  Inc) - 

Tendkr  t  Binns  (ForGeodesco) ■■■v-"v;:- 

Paul  Tendier  fcsociates,  inc  (For  National  Institute  ol  Tenants) 

Paul  Tendier  Associates.  Inc  (For  Rasch  Elcktronik) 

Paul  Tendier  Associates,  Inc  ( For  Schoeneman,  Ix) 

Tendier  4  Biggins  (For  Solargislics  Corp) — 

Paul  Tendier  Associates.  Inc  (For  Southeastern  Exporters) 

Amerian  Farm  Bureau  Federation -- 

Farm  Credit  Council • - 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation „ 

Naiionai  Assn  oi  investment  (iompanies 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  the  US 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

PmjIationEnvironment  Balance _ 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

hitcrnahonal  Paper  Co 

Me  Coapany  (For  Carteret  Savings  4  Loan) 

■Me  Company  (For  Dormitory  Authority) 

IMe  Company  (For  Mutual  Benel'l  Insurance  Co) 

Keefe  Company  (ForNe*  York  University) ,,, _. 

Keele  Company  (For  University  ol  Medicine  4  Oentistiy  ol  New  Jersey) 

Keeic  Company  (Foi University  of  Miami).... 

Squibb  Corporation 

ClKago  Board  Options  Exchange 

Cnttal  States  SE  4  SW  Areas  Health  Wellare  4  Pension  funds 

WBhnghouse  Electric  Corp 

Beat  Stearns  4  Co - 

Qacago  Research  4  Trading  Group.  LW 

Hinderliter  Industries.  Inc — 

Mitsutushi  Electronics  America.  Inc _ ~ -..• 

Morse/[)iesel - ,...._ - 

American  Inland  V»aterways  (Committee — ~~ 

Cok)  Finished  Steel  Bar  Institute » 

Crown  life  Insurance  Co - 

Mutual  fairness  Taxation  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn . 


6.25000 
627  50 

2.812.50 

918.75 

12.993.75 

Wi'i 

334.25 

■  ■5.i22"ii 

4,459  50 


1,955.57 

822'72 

25.38 

229.M 

229.84 


1.193.n 


482.94 


561.29 


35,210.59 


2.859.04 
1.074.00 
5,000.00 

21.438.50 
5.357.00 

23,576.50 
8000 

i67.'36" 

6,041.67 
3.000.00 
3.000.09 
2.000.00 
100.00 

l.MO.Ob' 

5760.iio' 

2.519.50 
2.519.50 
2.519.50 
2.51950 
2.51950 
2.51950 

i'.4Hi.'75' 

17J(000 

975.iW 

1J0O.0O 
2.SMJII0 


2.63133 

33099 

94447 
1.16000 
2.89541 


21736 
26000 
142.00 


66000 

■"21398 
6405 
64  05 
64  04 
64  04 
64  04 
C4  04 
1.65581 
39315 


9900 
4.28910 


United  Food  4  Commercial  Workers  International  Union 

Coalition  ol  Higher  Education  Assistance  Organizations 

National  Small  Bus  Council  lor  Competitiveness  in  Pub  Conl.. 

Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Companies 

Ell  Lilly  4  Company 


Cadwalader  Wickersham  4  Talt  (FoiLoyens  4  Volkmaars) ..„ 
Cadwalader  Wckersham  4  TaH  (For  New  Tech  Snacks,  tnc). 
Ethyi  Corporation 


2.6B0U 

5."6«.iS7 

600.00 

7.21000 


3.00000 
2.400.00 
4,00000 

550,00 
1.40000 
7.50000 
7.50000 
1.250,00 

65000 
1,500.00 

's.MO.dd' 

33000 

50000 

32.54100 

1.000.00 

12.000.00 

2.000.00 

■Y272.'50 
15.00000 
31.25000 
149.00 
15.380.07 


41398 

'■i27'56 
60000 


320 
18881 
135.00 


4,000.00 
3,000,00 


1,050.00 


1029 
1.45584 

165.05 
1.17308 

184.37 
U7874 

12506 
3,598*7 
5,404  65 

66().46 


122.54 

■'n.ob 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


US  Recreational  Ski  Association,  PC  Box  15486  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705-0486 

Mark  J.  Ugoretz.  1726  M  Street.  NW.  #1101  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  D  Umphrey  Jr.  1150  I7th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 - 

Steven  W  Unglesbee,  729  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 .^™. 

United  Food  4  Commercial  Workers  International  Union.  1775  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

John  A,  Vance.  1726  M  St,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036-4502 

Kathleen  M  Vanston,  888  Sixteenth  St ,  NW  Washinjion.  DC  20006 

George  F  Vary,  1667  K  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 ~ ; 

Donald  R,  Vaughan.  PO  Box  2909  Ashetoro.  NC  27203 

Robert  J  Verdisco.  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Vemer  Uipfert  Bernhard  McPherson  4  Hand.  Chid.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
Do.. 


Dp.. 
Oe.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Employer/Client 


Etna  takstiy  CanHttee 

We  HKr  PnduoHS  Assn.  be.. 


Receipts 


Ex^endttives 


Associated  BuiMeis  t  Contiadois.  he. 


Pacific  Gas  4  ElectrK  Co 

Biscuit  4  Cracker  Mtgrs  Assn.. 

Armco.  Inc 

Stedman  Corporation .. 


National  Mass  RetaHmglnstihite.. 

AllaMIc  Richfiekl  Co 

Bel  Atlantic  Corp 

Brown  4  Rool  Inc 

Central  Gulf 

Federated  Dept  Stores,  hic 

GenCocp.. 


Victoria  E.  Vidal.  1101  15th  St..  NW,  #400  Washington,  K  20005 

David  Vienna  4  Associates.  410  Wythe  Street  ,#2A  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Volunteer'trusieesof  iiot-For'-Pioiii  H^^^^  #810  Wasliington,  DC  20606.. 

Ann  Hadley  Vom  Eigen.  1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Voiys  Safer  Seymour  4  Pease,  1828  L  SUeet,  NW,  #1111  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do. 

John  A  WaiVr50'F«rttt'.'W.''#9i)0'W3siii^^^^^^^  — - 

Henry  L  Walther  450  Maple  Avenue,  E,  #204  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Barbara  F  Warden,  1710  Broadway  New  York,  NY  10019 -i-i-;-,;;:;-; 

Washington  Independent  Writers,  Inc,  733  15th  St.,  NW.  #220  Washinjton.  DC  20005 ., 

Lucy  R  Watkins,  236  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE.  #504  Washington.  DC  20002 ... 

Austen  W  Watson  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy,  #701  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Carolyn  Herr  Watts.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Norman  E  Watts  Jr.  RR  1.  Box  854  Woodstock.  VT  05091 - 

Andrew  H  Webber.  440  first  Street,  NW.  #510  Washington,  DC  20001 

Susan  Weber  1601  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  4th  Fl,  Washington.  DC  20009 ~ 

Paul  Weckstein,  236  Massachusetts  Ave..  NE.  #504  Washington.  DC  20002 „...- - 

Stephen  Wehrly.  Route  4,  Box  457  Vashon,  WA  98070 

Theodore  f  Wcihe  1800  [Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Stanley  A  Weiss.  21  Dupont  Circle.  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20036 

Susan  Weiss  1424  16th  St.  NW.  #604  Washmelon.  DC  20036 

William  B  Welsh.  1625  L  St.  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

Edith  E  Westcrmann,  1225  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #600  Arlington.  VA  22202 - 

Western  fuels  Association.  Inc.  1625  M  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Wexler  Reynolds  Harrison  4  Schule.  Inc.  1317  F  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20004 


hneshnent  Company  Institute. 
John  F  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  I 

Mutual  ol  America 

NYNEXCorp 

Raytiurn  Country  Electric  Cooperative,  he.. 

STv  Engineers 

Travelers  Corporation 

TRW.  Inc 

UNC,lnc 

National  Council  of  Savincs  Instihihom,... 

National  Assn  of  Credit  Management 

Pacific  Stock  Exchange.  Inc 


Ms.. 


4.760.00 
5.000.00 
2.500.00 
60.523.31 
7.060.00 


no.60 


4JI0O.O0 

5,192.00 

%MSM 

942.75 

972.00 


10.2tl.0t 
43.177.00 


Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America _ 

Bank  One.  Columbus.  N.A 

Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies 

D*  Michaet  A/K/A  Rnnera  Bowling  Lanes.. 


DistrieasCorp, 

Ohio  Manufacturers  Assn 

Trustcorp/Toledo  Trust  Co 

Farm  Dedil  Council 

US  Defense  Committee 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.. 


6.40S.7S 


144il0 
125.00 

19170 
290.00 

in.n 


96250 

2J34  00 

12,619.00 

6.45300 

1.00000 

12.00000 

19.537.50 

10.000.00 

6.750.00 

15.156.25 

1,467  J5 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do...., 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do._. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do..., 
Do..., 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Center  lor  Law  and  Education, 
Singer  Co 


Matmal  Kural  Etectiic  Cooncntne  Assn 

Gnioety  Manufacturen  oi  Mnetica,  hic 

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn — -. 

Zero  Population  Growth,  hic - 

Center  tor  Law  and  Education.  Inc 

Miller  Brewing  Co - — 

US  Overseas  Cooperative  Devehipment  Commitlee 

Business  Executives  for  National  Security 

Consumer  Federation  ol  America 

American  Fed  of  State  County  4  Municipal  Employees... 
Westermann  4  Hendricks.  Inc 


Aetna  Ule  4  Casualty - -.. 

Allied-Signal.  Inc 

American  Airlines.  Inc 

American  International  Manufacturiiw  Corp.., 
Americans  For  Sale  4  Competilwe  Trucking. 

ARCO 

Bank  Capital  Markets  Association 

Blue  Cross  4  Blue  Shield  Assn. 

Communications  Satelite  Corp 

Consortium  of  State  Maritime  Schools 

Coopers  4  Lybrand - 

Elhigen  Corp 

Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  Ltd 

General  Motors  Coip 

Cult  South  Engineers.  Inc 


4WL25 
U75.01 
27,616.92 
400.00 
3.00000 
7.87501 

■■■i.b4i"46 

50.00 

4,450.00 


1.259  JO 

■''2.81200 
....„.^.. 

19.25619 


6.37500 
80000 
600  00 

4.875  50  1 


12364 


11.42900 
13000 
64  36 
24  30 
29937 
19  59 
39147 
3.0(964 


157  68 
52590 

■■ji43'30 

I'jjiioo 

500 


13400 
47.00 

'l«93.63 


14777 
2580 
6660 


Health  Pokey  Agenda  lor  the  American  People.. 

Hugties  Aircraft  Company 

Manhattan  Building  (iompanies.  hic 

Manville  Corporation  . 


John  C  Whitaker.  2021  L  Streel.  NW.  #320  Washington.  DC  20036-4909 

Elizabeth  D  Whitley.  499  S  Capitol  Street.  SW,  #411  Washington.  DC  20003 

Wickham  4  Geske.  2300  N  St .  NW.  #600  Washington,  DC  20037 ■,;i--i-" y 

Andrew  F  Wiessner.  Kogovsek  4  Associates  1801  Broadway  #1420  Denver.  CO  80202 

2j " rZrZZZ"  I  Page  Land  4  Cattle  Co, 

^ ■• ■■'■■■;';;:";"!!!:"""";":"""";";"";;;;!!!"'!!;!"!!!" iserraoub 

Do" 

Do 

Do 


Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy. -. 

Monarch  Capitol  Corp 

Mohan  Picture  Assn  of  America,  hic _ — 

Mulen  Advertising — 

MCI  Communicalions  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Business  Political  Action  Conunttees.. 

National  Gypsum  Co 

New  England  ElectrK  System 

New  En^  Fisheries  DevekipmenI  Foundation.  hK .... 

Nova.  An  Alierta  Corp 

Novacor  Chemicals.  Ltd 

(iceanic  Institute 

Paul  Weiss  Rilkind  Wharton  4  Garrison — 

Radio  Assn  Defending  Ain«ave  Rights.  Inc — 

Spanish  International  Communications  Cotp 

Springs  Industries,  Inc — 

Training  Media  Distributors  Assn 

Viacom  International.  Inc - 

Union  Camp  Corporation,. 


National  Council  ol  Agricultural  EmpkiycfJ.. 
i  Reliance  Group  Holdings.  Inc 

American  Public  Land  Exchange  Co 

I  CSX  Corporation 

Flex,  Inc.. 


1.45000  I 
12.37500 
90900, 
1.25000 

■■ijosi.75 


943.75 


1900 
51W 

"'\m 

1200 
1500 


17.95 


Harry  G  Wiles  II.  1023  15th  St..  NW.  4th  R  Washington.  DC  20005 

Wiley  Rein  4  Fielding,  1776  K  St,  NW,  12th  R  Washington,  DC  20006 _ 

Do 

Do -- 

Suzanne  CWiikins.8bi'Pennsy'ta'nia''Ai(e'r'SF'#'M 

Wilkinson  Barker  Knauer  4  Quinn.  1735  New  York  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6.. 

Ralph  EWi»hain,'i'7M'Nw'Yorii''*ve',NW'w»^  


Union  Pacific  Resources 

Western  Land  Exchange  Co.. 


Weyerhauser  Company 

■     -  -    Is  WMoaler! 


s  ol  America,  be.. 


Wine  4  Spirits  V 

Chaparral  Steel  Co.. 

Committee  o(  Domestic  Nitrogen  Producer.. 

Georgetown  Industries — 

Oklahoma  Steel  4  Wire  Co 

Raman  River  Steel  Co 

Amencao  Rwers ~. 

J.  C  Peney  Co,  Inc -.._ — 

Secanty  PacKic  National  Bank 

I  SPC  Secunties  Services  Corp 

I  Sheet  Metal  Wortiers  International  Assn 


4.03500 
4.250  00 

40000 
2.28000 
1.764  79 
4.80000 
2.912  50 
3.600  00 

ItOOO 
8.01565 

■"i.6(i6''88 

37'5()1 

2,07144 
2,684  00  i 
9000 

imixi 

1.425.00 
4.287  50 
2.165.00 
2.500.00 

'mod 


1,000.00 


4336 

495 

""3630 
180  77 
85  50 
7838 
12.45 
68.25 


600 
4695 
4550 

4'95 

48  50 
7100 
55500 
200.00 


2,000.00 
3JI0O.00 


49609 

43.75000 
36.00000 
95,059  52 
14,220.00 


490.00 


2,51419 
"ij«6.54 
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10101 


10100 


Kvitng  (hC- 
MXM  R  " 
W«ami 

Oo... 

Ot... 

Dt... 

Dt„ 

b... 

b... 

Dl... 

Dt... 

Do... 

Do... 

Dl... 

Oo... 

Ot... 

Oa... 

Dl... 

Ot... 

Dl... 

Ot... 

Dd... 

Dl... 

Oo... 

Dd.. 

Dl.. 

Ot... 

Oi... 

Ot.. 

Ot.. 

Dl.. 

0*.. 

Oe.. 

Ot.. 

Ot.. 

Ot.. 

Do.. 

Ot.. 

Do  

Wiiiiiet  Ditleil  nckoing.  ?M5  M  Street.  NW  WKhinrai.  X  20037-U20 

Do 

David  W  mr  )!.  2303  36lli  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20020 

WnkbMaa 

Mifie  WnsiOM 

JkksL 


WnDnp  Stn  on 

""    "  I  A.  »l  ers, 

t  Wood  w, 

I  Van  n. 


.You  . 


OmftK 
G  Kent 
F  Daltai 
Jact  YetaftK 
Mehnel  YUi 
ludrtliA. 
ThamYont 

Dl... 

Dl.. 

Oo.. 

Ot.. 

Ot.. 

Dt.. 

Dl.. 

Dl.. 

Dl.. 

Do.. 

Dt.. 

Ot.. 

Dl.. 

Do 
Thomas  K 
Zero  Papulati  i 
tti  ire**  . 


Imes  I  Iws  1701  PennsyNama  Avenue.  NW  Wasliingloii.  DC  20006 — 

1016  16th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 - - 

1730  M  Street,  NW.  #412  Washington.  DC  20036 

Putnam  i  Roterts.  1155  Comwtail  Aw..  NW.  #1000  Washmgton,  K  20036.. 
2000  P  Street,  NW.  #400  WasMMilai.  DC  20036 

,  1818  N  Street.  NW  Washnftod,  DC  20036 

910  16th  SI .  NW,  #402  Washington  DC  200C6 

1303  New  Hampslnre  Ave,  NW  Washington.  DC  20O36. 

1559  Itodivile  Pike.  #78  Rakwlle,  MD  20852 — 

777  14111  St,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

730  niodi  island  Ave ,  NW.  #400  Washiflgtofl.  DC  20036 


Munay  Zweb  ), 


"V 

Kurt  D  Iti*! 
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Organuatoi  ot  Individiial  rilmg 


15lh  i  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

1101  15th  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

415  2m)  St.  Nt.  #300  Washmgton.  DC  20002 

PC.  1101  Comectcat  Ave ,  NW  #500  Washington,  K  20036.. 


h  cha. 


1825  SamuH  Morse  Drive  Reston,  VA  22090 

Giovrtli.  mc.  1601  Dmecticut  Ave.  NW.  4ih  Fl  Washington.  DC  20009.. 

1840  Wilson  Boukvanl  Arlington.  VA  22201 

1140  19tti  St.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 _ _... 


702  Hamdton  Mall  Allenlom.  PA  18101.. 


Employei/ClienI 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ot  the  U.S. 

National  Council  ol  Savinss  Institutions. 

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Griwen 

American  Home  Products 

American  Hospital  Assn _ 

American  Real  Estate  Committee 

Association  ol  Family  Farmers 


Association  ol  Progressive  Rental  Organaatms.. 

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co 

Committee  for  Employment  OwortwatiB..- 

OGNA  Corporation 

Oanaher  Corp • 

Environmental  Processing,  Inc 

Estee  Lauder,  Inc. 


Federation  for  AiT,erican  Immigration  Helann.. 

Financial  Secunty  Assurance  Co 

First  Boston  Corp 

First  Data 

Goldoffle  FSB.. 


Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation 

lU  International  Management  Corp 

Rellogt  Company 

KeHyTwIeman  Hart  t.  Hallman 

Mustang  Fuel  Corporation „ 

National  Assn  ol  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  inc 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp _ — 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America -. 

Pfiarmaceulical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Assn „ ~. 

Texaco.  Inc „ 

Texas  Air  Corp -.. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc 

United  Bankers,  Inc 

i  Universal  Foods,  Inc 

USAA  Financial  Service  Co 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  industries,  inc.. 

RMi  Company - 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Onkyo  Corp  

National  Fed  ot  Federal  Employees 

National  Assn  of  Black  Owned  Broadcasters.. 


Receipts 


4.00000 

2.500.00 

230.00 


2.550.00 


450.00 


25,00 
22500 


727.S0 

■"i,n5.od 

ibobi) 

87500 
47500 


Evendttwts 


4S5.00 


Defense  Products  Division  ol  Kongsherg  VapenlaliriWi  A/A  Mfg. „., 

Women  s  Legal  Delense  Fund 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherm  4  Mellott  (ForBurlington  Northern,  inc) 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  hie • 

fleet  Reserve  Assn — ■ 

Dtizens  Alliance,  Inc - 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors - 

Berg-Revoir  Corp 

City  ol  Alhambia 

City  of  Baldwin  Parli ..- ~ •• •- 

City  ol  Inglewood — 

City  ol  Oceanside ..- - 

City  of  Provo _ — 

Oty  of  Redondo  Beadi » ~ 

Oty  of  Santa  Ana - 

City  of  South  Salt  Lake 

Gavin  Assoaates - 

imperial  Irrigation  District 

Irvine  Company ....; - 

Long  Beach  Transit ~ — 

Oceanside  Redevetopraent  Agency - 

Santa  Cruz  Properties,  Inc ..-.• •••••■ 

National  Grocers  Assn ; •■- 


100.00 

n.00 


2.637.50 


5.71000 

30000 

80.00 

192.50 


4,149.00 

».'(» 

80.00 


8.191.16 


National  Milk  Producers  Federation . 

New  Hampshire  Yankee 

Romulus  Engineering 

Merchants  Bank 


2.400.00 
1.500.00 


500.00 


1.000.00 


3.195.00 
4.950.00 


15.01 

38.19 

6.82 

144.61 


24.56 


2.55 
12.27 
6.S2 


69.57 
"■94.T3 

""m 

6275 
682 


30.01 


1.19 
5.46 


100.95 


185.54 
1810 
5.46 
21.13 


100.95 

6.K 

6.82 

"ii.'io 

3.90 


2,400.00 
75.61 


28.91 


28.91 


3.805.00 


230.00 
875.00 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tom 
Harkin,  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Who  can  find  a  virtuotis  woman?  for 
her  price  is  far  above  rubies  *  *  *.  The 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
in  her  *  '  *.  Her  children  arise  up  and 
call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and 
he  praiseth  her  •  *  *.  Favour  is  deceit- 
ful, and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised— Froverbs  31:10,  11,  28,  30 

Thank  you.  Gracious  Father  in 
heaven,  for  Godly  wives  and  mothers 
whose  influence  from  before  birth 
continues  throughout  our  lives,  setting 
our  courses,  directing,  inspiring,  and 
encouraging  long  after  we  leave  the 
home.  Thank  You  for  their  commit- 
ment to  mothering:  carrying  us  in  the 
womb— bearing  the  pain  of  birth- 
caring  for  us  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood—patient with  us  in  adolescence. 
We  praise  and  thank  You,  Lord,  for 
the  incalculable  influence  of  mothers 
in  the  home,  the  community,  the 
Nation,  the  world.  In  the  name  of  the 
Savior  who  remembered  His  mother  in 
His  own  agony.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Tom  Harkin. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARKIN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MOTHERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  found 
most  fitting  the  reference  in  the 
Chaplain's  prayer  today  to  the  word 
"mother." 

To  many  of  us,  that  is  probably  the 
first  reality  that  one  can  remember,  a 
mother's  love.  That  mother's  love  is 
the  conduit  through  which  the  lasting 
elements  of  character  are  brought  to 
the  human  heart:  Courage,  honesty, 
patience,  discipline,  truthfulness,  pa- 
triotism. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "All  that  I 
am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my 
angel  mother." 

Emerson  said.  "Men  are  what  their 
mothers  make  them." 

Benjamin  West  said  that  a  mother's 
kiss  made  him  a  great  painter.  Benja- 
min West  painted  "The  Death  of  Gen- 
eral Wolfe."  He  was  a  historical  paint- 
er who  painted  in  the  late  1700's  and 
in  the  early  1800's,  an  American  paint- 
er. 

He  told  the  story  of  how  he  ap- 
proached his  mother  with  some  draw- 
ings, tiny  paintings.  I  suppose,  of  birds 
and  other  objects,  and  how  she  took 
him  up  on  her  knee  and  said,  "You 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  great  painter," 
and  she  gave  him  a  kiss  on  the  cheek. 
Afterward,  he  related  that  it  was  that 
mother's  kiss  that  inspired  him  to  be  a 
painter. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  most  of 
us  have  memories  of  our  mothers.  I 
have  no  memories  of  mine.  I  was  a 
year  old  when  she  died.  But  I  remem- 
ber the  woman  who  raised  me— my 
aunt.  She  was  the  hardest  worker  I  be- 
lieve I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  very  tough. 
I  do  not  remember  her  ever  giving  me 
a  kiss,  so  I  do  not  remember  a  moth- 
er's kiss.  But  she  loved  me,  and  she 
taught  me  how  to  live. 

We  all  understand  that  we  err,  and 
although  we  veer  away  from  the  paths 
that  we  are  taught  to  trod,  eventually 
we  will  come  back  to  them. 

We  remember  a  mother's  kiss  and 
how  she  tapped  us  on  the  shoulder  to 
get  us  out  of  bed,  to  go  to  school;  how, 
if  we  made  good  grades,  we  saw  that 
approving  smile,  and.  likewise,  we  saw 
that  frown  if  we  did  not;  then,  how 
she  told  us  fairy  tales  and  helped  us  to 


go  to  sleep,  tucked  us  in  with  the  bed- 
covers. 

At  Christmastime,  she  played  many 
roles.  She  was  the  chef.  She  was 
Santa's  helper.  She  remembered  who 
got  what  size  suit  and  who  got  what 
size  dress,  who  got  what  present  last 
year,  and  where  this  one  should  sit 
and  where  that  one  should  sit  at 
Christmas  dirmer. 

And  then  we  remember  also  the  day 
she  went  away. 

The  woman  who  raised  me  was  good 
to  me.  I  can  remember  many  times 
when  I.  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  go  back  to 
West  Virginia  and  I  would  get  to  my 
little  town  of  Crab  Orchard  at,  say,  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  she  would 
come  to  the  door  and  open  the  door. 
She  always  asked  me  if  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  eat.  She  would  prepare  me 
something  to  eat  at  that  hour  of  the 
night. 

Then  on  the  next  day  when  I  left  on 
Sunday  to  drive  back  to  Washington, 
she  would  say  to  me:  "Robert,  you  be  a 
good  boy.  I  always  pray  for  you." 

And  many  is  the  time  that  I  have 
lain  down  and  after  the  lights  were 
out,  I  have  heard  her  prayers  come 
from  the  other  room— praying  on  her 
knees. 

She  did  not  have  a  college  degree. 
She  did  not  have  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma. She  never  went  through  elementa- 
ry school.  She  probably  had  only  a  few 
weeks  of  schooling  in  her  life.  But  she 
had  an  unshakable,  indomitable,  un- 
faltering, unfailing  faith  in  a  higher 
power. 

And  she  taught  me  that  there  is  a 
God.  She  taught  me  that  there  is  a  life 
after  this  life.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  ever  happen  to  me  that  will  shake 
that  kind  of  faith,  and  it  was  instilled 
in  my  life  by  that  woman  and  her  hus- 
band whose  name  I  carry  today. 
So,  I  thank  our  Chaplain. 
The  part  that  the  mother  has  played 
in  the  history  of  this  country  is  a  part 
that  will  never  be  fully  written,  but  it 
is  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  And  as  long  as  we  have  moth- 
ers who  are  dedicated  to  setting  the 
example  for  their  children,  the  right 
kind  of  example,  we  can  be  sure  that 
those  children,  as  I  say,  may  stray 
away  but  some  day  they  will  come 
back. 

I  often  talk  with  the  Chaplain  about 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible.  I 
will  not  read  the  revised  version  of  the 
Bible.  I  will  not  read  any  other  version 
but  the  King  James  version,  because  it 
was  the  book  that  my  Mom  and  Dad 
brought  me  up  with. 


•  This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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they  turned  to  the  other  minis- 
asked  what  version  he  liked 
_  he  said,  "I  like  my  mother's 
best  because  she  translated  it 
life." 
._.  is  the  version  that  the  Chap- 
talking  about  today.  The  trans- 
by  mother  into  real  life— the 
ves  of  us  all. 

not  recall  who  wrote  this  bit  of 
>ut  to  me  it  is  an  appropriate 
can  recall  it. 
1  [other  use  to  mix  the  dough, 
a  batter— long  ago; 
was  only  table  high, 
like  just  standing  by 

her,  for  all  the  while, 

„  a  Utile,  maybe  smile, 
to  me  and  tell  me— what? 
iings  1  never  have  forgot, 
ler  how  to  make  a  cake, 
irst. "  she'd  say.  'some  sugar  take 
t  utter  and  an  egg  or  two. 
Hour  and  milk,  you  always  do, 
put  in,  to  make  it  good" 
I  never  understood 
use  to  wonder  at 
of  this,  a  pinch  of  that."  ' 

,....  she'd  say,  'my  little  son, 
'ou  grow  up,  when  childhood's  done, 
__  may  be  far  away, 
remember  what  I  say, 
s  a  whole  lot  like  a  cake: 
s  a  thing  you  have  to  make— 
1  ke  a  cake,  or  pie,  or  bread; 
ind  it  so, "  my  Mother  said. 
t  understand  her  then, 
her  words  come  back  again; 

eyes  my  life  appears 
laughter  and  of  tears, 
the  bitter  and  the  sweet 
r4ade  this  life  of  mine  complete, 
I  have,  the  things  I  miss, 
of  that,  a  pinch  of  this. 

I  think  I  know  the  way 
.  a  life  as  she  would  say: 
the  wealth  to  serve  your  needs, 
t  leave  out  the  lovely  deeds; 
jreat  things  you  mean  to  do, 

t  leave  out  the  good  and  true, 
whatever  you  are  at, 
of  this,  a  pinch  of  that." 

DOLE.  That  is  great. 


the  Depression,  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  conducted  il- 
luminating investigations  into  Wall 
Street  banking  and  stock  exchange 
practices.  The  Banking  Committee 
hearings,  which  began  in  1932,  became 
popularly  known  as  the  Pecora  investi- 
gation when  the  energetic  Ferdinand 
Pecora  became  chief  counsel  in  1933 
and  reinvigorated  the  Senate  inquiry. 
In  May  1933,  Pecora  called  the  Na- 
tion's most  powerful  banker,  J.P. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  to  the  witness  stand. 

Depression-weary  reporters  and  curi- 
osity seekers  filled  the  corridors  of  the 
Senate  office  building  to  view  the 
spectacle.  Pecora  unveiled  evidence 
that  the  extremely  wealthy  Morgan 
had  not  paid  income  taxes  during  the 
years  1931  and  1932,  and  had  been  dis- 
tributing stock  and  financial  favors  to 
influential  individuals  for  some  time. 
These  disclosures  undermined  the 
power  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

Symbolizing  the  fall  of  the  olympian 
banker  was  a  photograph  which  ap- 
peared on  May  2,  1933,  in  newspapers 
across  the  Nation.  During  the  break  in 
the  hearings,  an  enterprising  press 
agent  slipped  into  the  Senate  caucus 
room  and  placed  a  circus  midget  in  the 
lap  of  the  unsuspecting  J.P.  Morgan. 
Believing  it  was  a  child,  Morgan  put 
his  arm  protectively  around  her.  "I've 
got  a  grandson  bigger  than  you,"  he 
said,  "But  I'm  older,"  replied  the 
midget.  "She's  32,"  the  press  agent  in- 
formed him,  whereupon  Morgan  slid 
the  little  woman  off  his  lap,  but  not 
before  press  photographers  managed 
to  snap  pictures  of  the  embarrassing 
incident. 

Through  his  investigations,  Pecora 
succeeded  in  diminishing  the  power  of 
many  of  Wall  Street's  bankers  and  in- 
vestors. By  the  time  he  had  concluded 
his  inquiries  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  had 
become  law. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Under  the  standing  order,  the 
leader  is  recognized. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 


J,  1933:  J.P.  MORGAN  AND  THE  PECORA 
COHMITTEE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  55  years 
ago  tpis  month,  during  the  depths  of 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland, 


MOTHERHOOD 


Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
extend  my  compliments  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  on  his  eloquent  and  moving 
comments  about  his  own  mother.  As 
usual,  he  was  both  gallant  and  moving. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  wanted  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  mother- 
hood today. 

Yesterday  was  a  wonderful  day 
throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  in  which  Americans  reached 


out  to  say  thanks  to  their  mothers, 
and  we  know  that  our  mothers  have 
carried  us  not  only  to  life,  but  our 
mothers  have  carried  us  in  life,  often 
through  the  good  times  and  the  bad, 
and  they  have  meant  a  great  deal  to 
us. 

The  celebration  or  commemoration 
in  my  own  family  was  mixed  with  sad- 
ness and  sweetness.  My  mother  cele- 
brated her  Mother's  Day  at  Mercy 
Hospital.  As  of  last  week,  thanks  to 
the  high  touch,  high  tech  quality  of 
medicine  given  at  Mercy  Hospital,  we 
were  able  to  snatch  my  mother  from 
really  the  clutches  of  the  "grim 
reaper". 

So  yesterday,  though  we  celebrated 
Mother's  Day  in  the  hospital,  we  were 
delighted  that  mother  was  with  us, 
that  her  daughters  and  five  grandchil- 
dren and  even  a  Governor  came  by  to 
say,  "Hi,"  to  Miss  Chris.  And  if  you 
want  to  know  what  Miss  Chris  is  like, 
just  think  of  me  20  years  older.  If  you 
think  I  have  spunk  and  spirit,  I  hope 
one  day  to  bring  my  mother  to  these 
Chambers. 

But  as  I  talked  to  my  mother  and 
talked  with  my  own  sisters  who  are 
wives  and  mothers,  I  thought  a  little 
bit  about  where  we  are  in  terms  of 
family  policy,  and  I  must  say  that  very 
often  what  we  have  explicitly  stated  as 
our  values,  we  implicitly  deny  in 
public  policy  and  public  practice. 

I  talked  to  my  own  sisters  who  are 
wonderful  women,  caring  for  their 
children.  They  are  also  working  moth- 
ers and  they  put  in  two  shifts,  one  in 
the  marketplace  to  ensure  their  chil- 
dren a  good  education  and  a  good 
home.  And,  by  the  way,  I  have  the 
best  brothers-in-law  in  the  world.  But 
my  sisters  put  in  one  shift  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  another  shift  at  home. 
And  often  their  work,  as  for  all  moth- 
ers, is  undervalued  and  undercompen- 
sated. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  find  in  our 
society  today  is  a  mixed  message.  The 
marketplace  tells  us  that  they  cannot 
do  without  women.  However,  when  we 
turn  to  the  marketplace  and  to  Gov- 
ernment to  support  women,  we  find 
that  there  is  little  support  for  our 
unique  role. 

I  am  going  to  say  once  again  that 
what  we  explicitly  state  as  our  values 
we  implicitly  deny  in  public  policy  and 
practice.  We  say  that  we  honor  moth- 
erhood, but  yet  we  deny  equal  pay  for 
equal  or  comparable  work  to  women 
who  are  faced  with  raising  their  own 
family.  If  we  really  want  to  help  moth- 
ers, we  should  start  paying  attention 
to  pay  equity  legislation. 

We  say  that  another  value  is  to  care 
for  the  sick,  but  then  we  deny  a  paren- 
tal leave  policy  to  mothers  and  fathers 
whose  children  have  fatal  diseases. 
The  same  companies  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  a  Ronald  McDonald  House  will 
not  give  workers  time  off  to  be  with 


their  children  while  they  are  getting 
cancer  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  we  have 
to  examine  a  rational  and  sane,  but 
nevertheless,  an  existing  policy  around 
family  leave. 

We  say  that  our  most  important  re- 
sources are  our  children,  but  when  we 
look  at  the  care  of  children  we  find 
that  day  care  is  unavoidable  for  many 
working  parents  but  it  is  also  unavail- 
able and  unaffordable.  That  is  why  we 
have  to  get  on  with  the  day  care 
policy. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Dodd,  has  of- 
fered many  interesting  ideas  for  us  to 
consider.  Our  Republican  colleague. 
Senator  Hatch,  also  has  alternative 
views, 

Mr.  President,  we  also  say  we  honor 
our  father  and  our  mother,  until  it 
comes  time  to  pay  for  nursing  home 
bills,  and  then  we  find  that  the  cruel 
regulations  of  Medicaid  often  force 
families  who  are  middle  class  into 
bankruptcy  in  order  to  qualify  for  any 
help.  That  is  why  we  must  move  to 
catastrophic  health  insurance  legisla- 
tion that  also  will  deal  with  spousal 
impoverishment.  If  we  pass  cata- 
strophic health  care  with  that  impor- 
tant amendment  that  deals  with 
spousal  impoverishment  to  provide  a 
safety  net  to  people,  we  will  send  a 
Mother's  Day  card  to  3  million  elderly 
people. 

We  say  in  this  country  that  we 
reward  hard  work,  but  we  know  the 
minimum  wage  can  still  mean  full  time 
poverty  for  a  full  time  job,  and  we 
have  to  examine  that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  the  mothers 
welcome  the  Mother's  Day  cards  and 
the  wonderful  tributes  that  were  given 
to  mothers  yesterday,  but  we  should 
honor  mothers  by  passing  some  of  this 
important  legislation.  Then  we  will 
put  Mother's  Day  in  our  lawbooks  and 
in  our  checkbooks. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  really  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  these  most  im- 
portant family  policy  issues. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

[Disturbance  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  galleries  will  be  in  order. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  restore 
order  in  the  galleries. 

The  Chair  will  remind  visitors  in  the 
galleries  that  no  applause  or  vocal  ex- 
pression of  support  or  nonsupport  is 
permitted  in  the  Senate  galleries  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  without  time  coming  out  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 


THANKS  TO  SENATOR 
MIKULSKI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Senator  Mikulski,  for  her  references 
to  Mother's  Day  and  for  her  kind  ref- 
erences to  me. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  my  earli- 
er remarks  that  Mother's  Day  really 
originated  in  West  Virginia  in  a 
church  at  Grafton.  Anna  Jarvis  was 
the  author  of  the  idea.  She  honored 
her  own  mother  and  it  was  in  that 
church  that  her  mother  attended.  So 
today  the  Mother's  Day  shrine,  I 
would  like  for  all  Senators  to  know,  is 
at  that  church  in  Grafton  in  Taylor 
County,  WV. 

I  believe  Miss  Jarvis  was  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  spoken  in  that  church 
in  Grafton  when  they  had  a  Mother's 
Day  event. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  her  contributions  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business  today,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2355,  the  authorization  bill  on  DOD.  I 
have  just  been  discussing  this  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  who 
is  on  the  floor  and  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  for  approving 
this  request. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


DISCUSSIONS   ON  THE   GENERAL 

AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND 

TRADE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompany- 
ing our  Republican  leader  to  some  dis- 
cussions regarding  trade  negotiations 
with  some  of  our  representatives  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  three 
areas  in  agriculture  trade  being  dis- 
cussed at  GATT.  First  of  all,  the 
United  States  has  filed  a  complaint 
against  Japanese  beef  and  citrus 
quotas.  This  complaint  is  moving 
through  GATT's  procedures.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  resolved  within  6  months, 
but  Japan  has  already  begun  to  delay 
getting  this  case  before  the  board  of 
arbiters. 

Under  GATT  rules,  when  there  is  a 
trade  complaint,  it  is  supposed  to  go 
before  three  expert  economists.  The 
Japanese  have  restricted  our  beef  and 


citrus  exports  using  quotas  and  other 
barriers.  The  negotiations  between 
Clayton  Yeutter  and  the  Japanese 
have  broken  off. 

Recently,  the  United  States  filed  a 
complaint,  which  is  supposed  to  go 
through  the  normal  processes  in 
GATT.  But  the  Japanese  have  already 
begun  to  delay.  I  am  today  preparing  a 
letter  to  Clayton  Yeutter  urging  that 
we  use  every  vehicle  available  to  get 
this  beef  and  citrus  matter  resolved. 
The  United  States  has  very  open  mar- 
kets. We  play  by  the  rules  in  GATT, 
but  other  countries  do  not. 

In  a  second  area— soybeans,  sunflow- 
ers, rape  seed,  and  other  related 
items— we  find  that  our  complaint  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  has  not  even  been  allowed  to 
come  up  because  the  12  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  countries  have 
unanimously  vetoed  bringing  it  up. 
One  item,  soybeans,  for  example,  is 
subsidized  to  the  level  that  the  Euro- 
pean producers  are  paid  $12  a  bushel. 
Our  market  price  is  between  $6  and  $7 
a  bushel  and  our  loan  rate  is  between 
$4  and  $5  a  bushel. 

We  want  to  sell  soybeans  to  Portugal 
at  the  market  price.  However,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  get  in  the  Economic 
Community.  So  we  have  filed  a  com- 
plaint before  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  but  the  Econom- 
ic Community  countries  have  used 
their  votes  to  veto  our  even  bringing 
up  the  complaint.  It  is  a  sophisticated 
form  of  filibuster  without  speeches. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  get  around  this 
because,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
pointed  out  last  week,  the  Economic 
Community  is  becoming  the  most  pro- 
tectionist bloc  in  terms  of  trade  in  the 
world  and  they  are  working  with 
Japan  against  the  United  States. 

A  third  area  is  Korea.  Korea  will 
allow  no  beef  imports  from  the  United 
States.  A  complete  embargo  against 
any  beef  from  the  United  States.  Yet 
there  are  Korean  and  Japanese  trade 
groups  going  around  the  United  States 
alleging  to  be  engaged  in  trade  with- 
out telling  us  that  many  of  our  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  imported.  Korea  has  a 
total  embargo  on  United  States  beef. 
We  have  filed  a  complaint  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  But,  again,  both  the  Economic 
Community,  Japan,  and  Korea  are 
working  together  to  keep  our  case 
from  getting  to  the  three  independent 
arbiters.  We  do  not  do  this  to  other 
countries.  We  do  not  play  this  game  in 
GATT  and  it  is  really  very  unfair. 

I  am,  today,  sending  a  letter  to  Clay- 
ton Yeutter,  asking  what  steps  we  can 
take.  What  do  we  need  to  do  to  get 
these  matters  to  the  arbiters  so  they 
can  be  resolved?  I  am  speaking  as  a 
Senator  who  has  believed  in  free 
trade.  But  unless  we  start  getting 
some  of  our  disputes  resolved,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  become  a  protection- 
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„.  is  the  message  I  would  like  to 
We  must  have  two-way  trade, 
■e  the  good  guys  all  the  time.  We 
je  open  market.  We  have  nothing 
but  to  retaliate.  If  we  do  that,  we 
_  to  have  a  trade  war,  agricul- 
products     will     be     retaliated 
..    first.    But    what    alternative 
his  Senator  or  this  body  have? 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I 
like  to  say  that  in  three  areas- 
is,    sunflowers,    rapeseed    and 
,-.„  items  in  Europe,  beef  in  Japan; 
beef  in  Korea— we  found  flagrant 
as  in  trade  against  the  United 
We  also  found  that  Portugal 
like  to  buy  soybeans  from  the 
States  at  about  half  the  Euro- 
price,  but  is  barred  from  doing 
products  are  restricted.  Their 
are  going  out. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  follow  this 
closely.   I   shall   publish   Mr. 
s  response.  I  hope  there  are 
But  we  are  finding  in  the 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tar- 

the  United  States  is  procedur- 

Deing  barred  from  getting  relief 

that   is   a  very  serious  matter. 

we  consider  trade  matters,  it  is 

we  will  have  to  consider  in 

:  uture.  I  hope  we  are  alert  to  the 

that    the    European    Economic 

is  becoming  the  most  pro- 

bloc  in  the  world.  It  is  a  big 

They  have  enough  votes  in  the 
to  block  many   of  our  com- 
from  coming  up.  It  is  some- 
we  have  to  take  action  on. 
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JIXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
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BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

_    consent    the    period    for 

.„  business  be  extended  an  addi- 

15  minutes  and  that  Senators 

speak  therein,  not  to  exceed  5 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


PRESTOWITZ'  NEW  BOOK 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 

the  Senator  from  South 

on  his  remarks.  The  debate 

gone  beyond  that  of  f.-ee  trade 

protectionism. 

I  lo  not  know  whether  the  Senator 

read  this  book  or  not.  I  read  this 

in  its  entirety  over  the  weekend: 

Places.    How    we    allowed 

to  take  the  Lead"  by  Clyde  V. 

Jr.    I    had   read   excerpts 

it  prior  to  then.  Has  the  Senator 
this  book? 
PRESSLER.  I  have  not  but  I 
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.  BYRD.  It  is  an  eye  opener.  And 
going  to  recommend  that  all  Sen- 
read  this  book. 

the  Senator  may  see.  I  have  care- 
read  it,  with  a  lot  of  yellow  un- 


derlining through  it  because  I  want  to 
read  it  a  second  time. 

But  it  is  an  eye  opener.  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  Senator  get  this  book  and 
read  it.  I  read  it  beginning  last  Friday, 
a  week  ago,  and  finished  it  yesterday. 
That  was  last  Friday.  I  finished  it  yes- 
terday. A  great  book. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  leader 
very  much.  I  will  read  the  book.  I 
might  also  say  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
last  week  did  a  series  on  the  Economic 
Community  and  some  of  the  steps 
they  are  taking  in  trade.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  man  who  wrote  this 
book  participated  in  the  negotiation 
for  this  administration  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  one  who  was  on  the 
teams  that  went  to  Japan,  time  after 
time  after  time;  the  negotiating  teams. 
So  he  speaks  from  what  he  knows. 

I  will  not  take  further  ♦^^he  time  of 
the  Senate. 

Would    the   Senator    let    me   know 

when  he  has  completed  reading  this 

book?  I  will  be  glad  to  loan  it  to  him. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  will.  I  thank  my 

colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 
I  want  to  second  the  majority  leader.  I 
have  read  the  book.  It  is  fascinating.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  we  are  fall- 
ing behind  around  the  world  in  our 
trade  policies.  But  it  was  written,  as 
you  indicate,  by  someone  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  I  would  certainly  sug- 
gest it  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  one 
of  the  books  that  comes  over  your 
desk,  you  have  it  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  you  do  not  know  where  to  send  it. 
So  I  decided  to  read  it.  It  was  good 
reading.  You  learn  a  lot  and  I  would 
certainly  recommend  it,  and  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  raising  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  17  years 
ago  Congress  directed  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  aggres- 
sively regulate  hazardous  air  pollution 
to  protect  the  health  of  all  Americans. 
Today,  the  Agency's  toxic  air  pollution 
program  is  virtually  moribund. 

As  a  result,  millions  of  Americans 
living  in  urban  areas  across  the  coun- 
try are  daily  exposed  to  a  deadly 
"chemical  soup"  of  known  and  sus- 
pected toxic  chemicals.  Now,  we  are 
discovering  that  toxic  air  pollution  is  a 
threat  to  people  and  environments  far 
removed  from  the  source  of  this  pollu- 
tion. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  for  example,  the 
Washington  Post  covered  a  story  that 
adds  an  entirely  new  dimension  to  our 
effort  to  draft  tough  new  legislation  to 
control  toxic  air  pollution.  The  Post 
reported  that  toxic  air  pollutants  that 
are  being  dumped  into  the  atmosphere 
are  being  transported  over  great  dis- 
tances before  being  washed  out  of  the 
air  by  rain  and  snow— damaging  the 


environment  and  threatening  the 
health  of  people  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, of  miles  from  the  pollution 
sources. 

The  consequences  of  this  long-dis- 
tance transport  of  toxic  chemicals  are 
far-reaching: 

Scientists  have  discovered  PCB's, 
toxaphene— a  pesticide  used  primarily 
on  cotton  crops  in  the  South— and 
dioxins  in  a  small  lake  on  Isle  Royale, 
a  wilderness  island  within  Lake  Supe- 
rior. The  only  way  these  pollutants 
could  have  reached  this  wilderness 
park  was  through  the  atmosphere; 

Atmospheric  deposition  is  now  the 
major  source  of  toxic  pollution  for  the 
upper  Great  Lakes,  including  Lake  Su- 
perior. These  toxic  chemicals  are  con- 
tributing to  an  increased  incidence  of 
disease  in  fish  and  to  the  loss  of  bird 
populations,  for  which  the  Great 
Lakes  are  the  foundation  of  their  food 
chain; 

According  to  the  EPA,  atmospheric 
deposition  may  be  the  major  source  of 
mercury  pollution  of  some  lakes  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region; 

And  even  though  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  made  progress  in  reducing  lead 
pollution,  recent  EPA  studies  show 
that  65  to  85  percent  of  the  lead  cur- 
rently entering  Lake  Superior  is  from 
atmospheric  sources. 

The  statistics  on  the  quantities  of 
toxic  air  pollutants  emitted  into  the 
air  every  year  are  staggering.  I  have 
just  a  few  examples  of  how  serious 
this  problem  has  become  in  this  coun- 
try—and these  are  just  examples.  If  all 
emissions  were  monitored  and  added 
up,  the  total  annual  emissions  of  toxic 
compounds  could  run  into  the  billions 
of  pounds  each  year: 

Petrochemical  plants  in  five  Texas 
counties  release  more  than  500  million 
pounds  of  volatile  organic  compounds 
into  the  air  every  year; 

The  Chevron  refinery  in  Richmond, 
CA,  emits  5  tons  of  benzene  into  the 
air  every  year; 

The  residents  of  South  Chicago  an- 
nually are  exposed  to  46  million 
pounds  of  toxic  air  pollutants.  This 
means  that  126,000  pounds  of  toxic 
chemicals  are  released  into  this 
airshed  from  large  and  small  indus- 
tries and  mobile  sources  every  single 
day  of  the  year; 

Last  fall,  a  Baton  Rouge  newspaper 
reported  that  in  one  Parish,  more 
than  36  million  pounds  of  volatile  or- 
ganic chemicals  were  released  into  the 
air  in  1  year.  That  works  out  to  91 
pounds  for  each  and  every  resident  of 
the  Parish.  In  two  other  Parishes, 
local  industries  released  "more  than  3 
million  pounds  of  chemicals  known  or 
suspected  of  causing  cancer,  birth  de- 
fects, or  reproductive  problems"  in 
1985; 

Dow  Chemical's  Midland.  MI.  facto- 
ry emits  millons  of  pounds  of  carcino- 
gens   into    the    air,    including    76.000 
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pounds  of  benzene,  1,600  pounds  of 
vinyl  chloride,  and  4.6  million  pounds 
of  methylene  chloride; 

And  a  survey  of  industries  in  New 
Jersey  documented  significant  emis- 
sions of  benzene,  toluene,  and  a 
number  of  other  chemicals. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
just  examples.  But  they  illustrate  that 
toxic  air  pollution  is  not  a  problem 
that  affects  only  a  few  cities  or  a  few 
States.  It  is  a  pervasive  national  prob- 
lem and  it  is  a  problem  with  which  we 
must  come  to  grips. 

What  does  current  law  say  on  this 
subject?  Hazardous  air  pollutants  are 
covered  by  section  112  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  That  section  was  first  added 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1970  and  was 


may  be  attributable  to  ambient  con- 
centrations of  just  one  category  of  air 
pollutant  known  as  polycyclic  organic 
matter. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
hazardous  air  pollutants  are  a  very  se- 
rious threat  to  human  health.  We 
carmot  afford  to  delay  tough  action  to 
reduce  emissions  of  these  chemcials 
into  the  atmosphere. 

What  has  EPA  done?  In  the  17  years 
that  section  112  has  been  on  the 
books.  EPA  has  listed  only  eight  sub- 
stances as  hazardous  air  pollutants.  In 
the  case  of  some  pollutants.  EPA  has 
refused  to  regulate  releases  from  some 
sources  until  the  courts  ordered  EPA 
to  act.  And  in  some  cases,  EPA  has 
used  cost  and  feasibility  considerations 


we  breathe.  This  legislation  is  needed 
to  protect  the  health  of  millions  of 
Americans  who.  today,  are  exposed  to 
a  frightening  array  of  cancer-causing 
chemicals.  And  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  make  sure  that  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  cleaning  up  our  lakes 
and  rivers  does  not  fall  victim  to  the 
newest  environmental  threat  of  toxic 
rain. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


then  strengthened  in  1977.  The  core  of    to  set  emission  limits  that  do  not  ade 
that  law  is  its  definition  of  "hazardous    quately    protect    human    health.    On 
air  pollutant"  as  any  pollutant  that    that  score  as  well,  the  courts  rejected 
"causes,  or  contributes  to,  air  pollu-    EPA's  approach  and  told  the  Agency 
tion  which  may  reasonably  be  antici-    "-  "*    *  '" 

pated  to  result  in  an  increase  in  seri- 
ous irreversible,  or  incapacitating  re- 
versible, illness." 

What  kind  of  chemicals  does  that 
definition  cover?  It  includes  air  pollu- 
tion that  causes  cancer,  birth  defects, 
genetic  damage,  neurobiological  disor- 
ders, and  other  types  of  chronic  and 
acute  diseases.  These  are  chemicals 
that,  if  emitted  into  the  air,  threaten 
the  health  and  the  environment  of 
those  who  live,  work,  and  play  nearby. 
And  we  are  now  learning  that  these 


to  start  over  again. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  dismal 
record.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  put 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
back  into  the  business  of  reducing 
toxic  air  pollution. 

S.  1894,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 
and  which  was  reported  out  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee late  last  year,  includes  tough  but 
responsible  provisions  to  reduce  toxic 
air  pollution.  I  strongly  support  that 
legislation,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  up  that  legislation  soon  so  that 


air  pollutants  threaten  the  integrity  of    we  can  get  on  with  the  task  of  clean 
ecosystems  many  miles  away— such  as    ing  up  the  air. 


the  Great  Lakes. 

How  big  is  the  problem?  Just  how 
many  potential  toxic  air  pollutants  are 
there?  EPA  doesn't  know,  partly  be- 
cause it  hasn't  done  the  research  it 
should  have  done,  and  partly  because 
the  universe  of  candidate  chemicals  is 
large  and  growing.  The  committee 
report  on  S.  1894  includes  one  list  of 
60  toxic  substances  that  are  routinely 
released  into  our  air  in  huge  quantities 
every  year.  That  list  includes  chemi- 
cals like  benzene,  a  known  carcinogen, 
vinyl  chloride,  another  known  human 
carcinogen  and  chloroform. 

Section  313  of  the  1986  Superfund 
amendments  lists  more  than  300  air 
pollutants  for  which  industries  must 
begin  reporting  releases  later  this 
year.  According  to  the  EPA.  53  percent 
of  the  substances  oh  the  list  are  car- 
cinogens. 52  percent  are  mutagens.  44 
percent  are  acutely  toxic,  and  38  per- 
cent are  chronically  toxic. 

Clearly,  dumping  these  pollutants 
into  the  atmosphere  threatens  the 
health  of  all  Americans.  Our  scientists 
cannot  tell  us  with  any  precision  how 
many  people  are  being  injured  by  this 
chemical  stew.  But  we  do  know  that 
when  EPA  looked  at  just  17  toxic  air 
pollutants,  the  Agency  concluded  that 


That  legislation  has  two  basic  tracks. 
First,  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  identified  224  air 
pollutants  that  must  be  controlled  as 
toxic  air  pollutants.  This  new  legisla- 
tion would  establish  a  mandatory 
schedule  for  setting  emission  stand- 
ards for  each  of  these  pollutants.  How- 
ever, this  legislation  breaks  new 
ground  by  directing  the  Agency  to 
base  the  standards  on  the  maximum 
reduction  in  emissions  that  can  be 
achieved  by  using  the  best  available 
control  technology. 

This  emphasis  on  technology-based 
standards  is  very  similar  to  the  toxic 
pollution  control  program  that  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Clean  Water  Act.  This 
approach  has  worked  well  in  cleaning 
up  the  Nation's  waterways,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  holds  great  promise  for  clean- 
ing up  the  Nation's  air  as  well. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation recognizes  that  some  air  pollut- 
ants are  so  dangerous  to  human 
health  that  their  emissions  must  be 
even  more  stringently  regulated.  This 
regulation  preserves  the  Agency's  abil- 
ity to  set  health-based  standards 
under  the  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good,  strong 


Mr. 


THE  INF  TREATY 
COCHRAN.     Mr.     President, 


Friday  a  week  ago  I  rose  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  observe  that  when  we 
came  back  into  session  after  the 
week's  break,  we  would  probably  be 
taking  up  and  reviewing  the  resolution 
for  ratification  of  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Force  Treaty  negotiat- 
ed between  our  Government  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, therefore,  when  on  that  same 
day  the  majority  leader  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  Intelligence,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees called  a  news  conference  to  an- 
nounce that  consideration  of  the 
agreement  was  being  delayed;  that  the  ■ 
Senate  would  not  take  up  the  treaty 
until  Wednesday.  May  11. 

When  I  was  speaking  on  the  floor, 
about  the  same  time  the  news  confer- 
ence was  in  preparation,  I  observed 
that  the  recess  afforded  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  Senators  to  take  advantage 
of  the  week  off  from  Senate  sessions 
to  become  familiar  with  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
to  look  at  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  itself,  and  perhaps  to  review  the 
hearing  record.  I  know  I  took  advan- 
tage of  some  opportunities  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  treaty  and  the 
ratification  process,  and  I  am  sure  all 
Senators  did. 

One  thing  I  observed  in  my  review. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  54  Senators 
serve  on  the  3  committees  which  have 
been  engaged  in  the  oversight  exer- 
cise, reviewing  the  message  of  the 
President  and  the  recommendation 
that  the  treaty  be  ratified,  having 
hearings  on  the  verification  issues 
that  surround  the  ratification  process, 
and  taking  a  look  at  the  military  con- 
sequences of  ratification.  But  46  of  us 
are  not  on  those  committees. 

I  know  Senators  have  their  own 
sources  of  information  and  their  own 
staff  members  who  have  been  helping 
them  review  documents  and  become 
familiar  with  the  issues  that  are  going 
to  be  involved  as  we  debate  this  treaty. 
I  found  it  helpful  during  this  past 
week  in  beginning  a  review  to  start 
with  a  publication  of  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute, a  document  I  assume  was  cir- 


these  pollutants  could  be  responsible  bUl.  If  enacted  into  law,  this  legisla- 
tor as  many  as  2,000  cancer  deaths  a  tion  would  put  this  country  on  a  clear  ,  ^  ^  ^      „  ^       ^         ^^  .        ^.^,    . 
vear    Other  EPA  scientists  have  said  path  toward  removing  a  large  number  culated  to  all  Senators.  It  is  entitled 
thaf'^mlny  1110,000  deaths  a  year  of  toxic  chemicals  from  the  air  that  "ThP  ttof  Tre^tv  Pro  and  Con." 
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It  ii  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
background  leading  up  to  this  treaty 
and  of  some  of  the  military  implica- 
tions. It  also  touches  on  the  political 
implicjations  of  the  Senate's  failure  to 
the  treaty;  in  my  judgment  this 
mportant  consideration  for  us  as 
ap  Droach  this  process. 

WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

COCHRAN.  I  wm  be  happy  to 
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WARNER.    Why    the    Senate 
to  ratify?  What  did  the  Senator 


Y'\s 


COCHRAN.   I  said   this  docu- 
touches  not  only  on  the  military 

of  ratification  of  the  INF 

but  also  on  the  political  ramif  i- 
of  a  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
the  treaty. 

WARNER.  I  understand. 
COCHRAN.   I  think  this  is  a 
mportant  consideration  as  we  go 
,..  this  process  of  review. 
WARNER.  As  the  Senator  may 
I  serve  on  two  of  the  commit- 
Armed  Services,  which  has  had 
hiiarings  on  this  committee,   and 
>n  the   Intelligence   Committee, 
had  a  dozen  more  hearings.  A 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  by 
.  committees. 

;he  Senator  may  know  also,  the 

Committee   meets   again 

at  1  o'clock  to  examine  a  certain 

md  the  3  comjnittees,  in  an  un- 

combined  session,  I  think  will 

around  2  for  the  purpose  of  look- 

the  same  area. 

COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
observation.  I  know  54  Sena- 
serve    on    these    3    committees. 
Senators  have  had  the  opportu- 
to    conduct    hearings    and    be 
when  witnesses  were  called. 
$iose  of  us  who  have  not  had  that 
might  find  it  helpful,  as  a 
point  in  the  process  of  debate 
rjitification,  to  review  some  con- 
discussions  of  the  key  issues  in- 
in  the  process, 
pointed  out  the  Hudson  Institute 
I  am  not  trying  to  tell 
what  they  ought  to  read,  but 
majority   leader   talked   about   a 
on  trade,  and  we  all  share  infor- 
with  each  other  as  we  find  it 
as  we  go  about  the  business  of 

„ „  our  responsibilities. 

important  to  an  understanding 

treaty  is  an  actual  reading  of 

document,  as  well  as  the  appendix 

he  protocols.  As  a  starting  point, 

documents  are  helpful. 

is  also  a  State  Department 
which   Senators   might   find 
ul  as  the  next  step.  That  docu- 
is  a  little  over  100  pages  long  and 
presents  an  article-by-article  analysis 
whic  ti  is  must  reading. 

Otier  associations  and  groups  have 
stud  ed  the  treaty.  The  American  En- 
terp  ise    Institute    has    an    excellent 
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analysis,  an  article-by-article  review  of 
the  treaty,  which  I  recommend. 

I  found  the  White  House  issue  briefs 
helpful  because  they  are  chronologi- 
cal. The  White  House  made  an  effort 
to  keep  the  public  informed  at  various 
stages  of  the  negotiation  process 
through  the  periodic  release  of  White 
House  issue  briefs.  I  found  it  very 
helpful  to  look  over  those  as  they  were 
issued. 

Also,  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee has  done  an  excellent  job  of  put- 
ting together  some  descriptions  of  the 
INF  Treaty  itself  and  issues  to  consid- 
er. The  Intelligence  Committee,  of 
course,  as  Senator  Warner  pointed 
out,  has  filed  a  report,  an  unclassified 
report,  which  has  been  sent  to  all  Sen- 
ators with  a  letter  of  transmittal 
pointing  out,  of  course,  that  a  185- 
page  classified  version  of  the  report  is 
available  for  review. 

I  am  hoping,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  treaty. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business 
has  expired. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
there  be  an  additional  2  minutes  for 
morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader.  I  hope  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  treaty.  I 
know  the  majority  leader  and  the 
three  chairmen  of  the  committees 
with  jurisdiction  are  not  delaying  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  just  for  the 
sake  of  delay.  There  is  a  reason;  there 
are  differences  being  discussed  in 
those  committees  and  reviewed  with 
the  White  House  before  a  debate  is 
begun. 

But  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  fur- 
ther delays,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  the 
treaty  to  the  floor,  have  a  thorough 
review  of  it  by  the  Senate,  and  proceed 
to  vote  on  any  suggested  changes, 
clarifications,  amendments,  or  state- 
ments that  the  Senate  might  decide  to 
approve. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Then  ratify  this 
treaty  in  a  timely  fashion,  if  that  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  delay 
in  this  instance  occurred  because  ad- 
ministration officials  themselves  were 
saying  that  differences  had  emerged 
between  this  administration  and  the 
Soviets  as  to  the  interpretation  and  as 
to  the  verification  procedure. 

The  delay  is  not  something  that  I 
created,  and  the  Senator  has  not 
charged  that.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 


perfectly  clear  that  the  problems  have 
arisen  between  this  administration 
and  the  Soviets  in  which  there  is  some 
indication  the  Soviets  have  reneged  on 
previous  understandings  with  this  ad- 
ministration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  serious 
enough  to  raise  the  caution  light  and 
it  is  in  the  hopes  that  the  administra- 
tion, working  with  the  Soviets,  can 
bring  about  a  clarification  of  these 
problems  before  the  Senate  begins 
debate. 

The  Senate  should  not  be  under 
pressure  to  complete  action  on  a 
treaty  because  of  a  calendar  day,  and 
when  administration  officials  them- 
selves raise  doubts  publicly  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  and  raise  concern 
that  these  differences  were  emerging 
and  that  top  Soviets  themselves  were 
backing  away  from  previous  under- 
standings, then  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  Eisk  what  goes  on  here.  Let  us  clean 
this  up.  Wherever  the  problems  are, 
let  us  clean  them  up.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  this  messy  on  this  treaty,  what  is  it 
going  to  be  like  on  a  START  Treaty? 
These  are  the  things,  may  I  assure 
the  Senator,  that  concern  the  chair- 
men of  the  three  committees  and 
myself,  and  I  spoke  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  about  them 
on  the  last  Friday  we  were  in.  Of 
course,  as  I  say,  the  problems  had 
become  visible  in  the  press. 

I  said  then,  that  the  Soviets,  if  they 
are  really  interested  in  the  treaty,  will 
do  some  work  in  the  meantime  before 
the  Senate  comes  back  into  session 
and  let  us  know  really  where  they 
stand.  Do  they  stand  by  what  the  pre- 
vious understandings  were  or  have 
they  reneged?  That  should  help  the 
administration  to  get  the  Soviets  to 
understand  that  this  thing  is  not  a  fait 
accompli  by  any  means. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  there  be  an 
additional  2  minutes.  I  have  taken 
most  of  the  time  of  the  Senator  under 
the  previous  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
is  recognized  for  an  additional  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

This  Senator  is  concerned  that  if 
delays  continue  to  be  announced  in 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty  here 
without  any  request  being  made  by 
the  administration  to  the  Senate  to 
delay  its  debate,  then  the  suspicion  is 
going  to  be  that  the  Senate  is  dragging 
its  feet. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  is  the 
case  now,  and  I  have  not  made  that 
suggestion  in  my  remarks.  My  sugges- 
tion was  simply  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  a  discussion  of  the  ratification 
process,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  do 
that  in  a  timely  fashion.  If  there  has 


been  a  request  for  a  delay  that  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
administration,  this  Senator  is  not 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  Senator  is  not 
going  to  be  guided  in  the  Senate's  de- 
liberation of  a  treaty  by  whether  or 
not  the  administration  has  asked  for 
delay.  That  is  not  the  Senate's  role 
under  the  Constitution.  The  adminis- 
tration has  its  work  in  making  the 
treaty.  The  President  makes  treaties 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Now,  if  the  administration's  work 
has  been  messy,  that  is  not  the  Sen- 
ate's fault.  If  the  Soviets  are  reneging 
on  what  they  earlier  pledged,  that  is 
not  the  Senate's  fault. 

It  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  me  to  learn  that  perhaps  the 
Senate  ought  to  go  ahead  unless  it  re- 
ceives from  the  administration  a  re- 
quest for  delay.  The  Senate  received 
this  treaty  quite  a  long  time  ago.  My 
previous  and  earlier  readings  of  it  indi- 
cated to  me  that  it  was  a  good  treaty, 
and  I  was  one  of  those  who,  after  read- 
ing it,  came  out  strongly  for  it.  I  indi- 
cated at  that  time  that  on  the  surface 
it  appeared  to  be  a  good  treaty,  and 
the  only  problem  I  really  foresaw 
would  be  a  verification  problem,  if 
indeed  there  happened  to  be  one.  I,  of 
course,  was  in  no  position  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  might  be  a  gap 
that  had  to  be  filled,  but  I  did  say  that 
through  careful  committee  probings  if 
there  were  any  verification  problem, 
those  committees  would  find  it  out. 
And  then,  if  there  is  a  verification 
problem,  that  can  spell  trouble.  And 
that  is  what  has  developed. 

Now,  I  have  said  that,  "tentatively," 
I  expect  to  go  forward  on  Wednesday, 
and  tentatively  I  do  expect  to  go  for- 
ward Wednesday,  but  that  will  be  de- 
termined, as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, by  what  has  happened  in  the 
meantime  to  rectify  the  problems,  and 
by  what  I  am  advised  by  these  commit- 
tees, especially  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee in  this  instance  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Other  problems 
have  arisen  that  involve  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  jurisdiction,  and 
the  chairman,  who  is  on  the  floor 
right  now,  can  speak  for  himself.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  problem  as 
to  futuristic  weapons  can  be  resolved 
by  a  reservation  added  on  this  floor. 
He  may  have  further  things  to  say 
about  it. 

But  as  to  those  problems  which  sur- 
faced in  the  Nation's  press  indicating 
that  the  administration  was  having 
concerns  because  Soviet  officials  were 
backing  away,  appearing  to  reneg  on 
their  previous  understandings  caused 
me  to  feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  to  see  that  these  mat- 
ters are  first  clarified,  because  a  treaty 


is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
not  just  a  piece  of  paper.  Once  we  ap- 
prove the  ratification  of  that  treaty 
and  the  ratification  takes  place 
through  the  exchange  of  the  appropri- 
ate instruments,  the  treaty  is  the  law 
of  this  land.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  Constitution  itself,  the  laws  that 
are  enacted  pursuant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  treaties  constitute  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land. 

If  we  make  a  mistake  in  passing  a 
bill,  that  can  be  fairly  easily  rectified 
simply  by  passing  another  bill  repeal- 
ing the  first  law.  But  when  it  comes  to 
a  treaty,  if  we  make  a  mistake,  we  had 
better  know  it  before  we  enter  into  its 
ratification;  it  is  just  that  serious  a 
matter. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  am  not 
interested  in  delaying  this  treaty  for 
the  sake  of  delay.  If  there  is  any  impli- 
cation at  all  in  what  he  is  saying— and 
I  do  not  infer  that— then  that  ought  to 
be  debunked  because  I  was  one  of  the 
first  who  came  out  in  support  of  this 
treaty.  I  feel  that,  eventually,  this 
treaty  will  be  ratified,  but  we  have  a 
responsibility  in  the  meantime  to  fuU- 
fil  our  role  under  the  Constitution.  I 
do  not  intend  to  delay  for  the  sake  of 
delay,  but  neither  do  I  intend  for  this 
Senate  to  rush  into  something  here 
just  because  there  has  been  a  calendar 
deadline  set  somewhere  by  somebody. 
There  is  this  danger.  One  may  say, 
"Well,  let's  go  ahead  and  call  it  up  and 
let  the  thing  be  worked  out  in  the 
meantime  while  the  Senate  is  debating 
it."  I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  pressure 
that  can  be  brought  on  the  Senate 
once  we  get  something  up.  The  pres- 
sure will  be  there,  and  every  day  it  will 
intensify:  "Oh,  we  have  got  to  hurry, 
we  have  got  to  get  through  this  be- 
cause the  summit  is  going  to  take 
place  on  such  and  such  a  date;  the 
Senate  should  act;  let  all  these  things 
be  worked  out  by  our  experts  down 
the  road.  They  can  work  out  the  veri- 
fication regime.  They  can  work  out 
the  details,"  and  all  that. 

I  think  the  time  is  now,  and  before 
we  get  into  that  pressure  cooker,  there 
are  some  things  that  can  be  done  on 
this  floor  that  will  satisfy  the  Senate 
and 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  control  of  the  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
is  recognized  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  that  I  may  finish 
my  sentence. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  to  the  futuristic 
weapons,  the  Senator  from  Georgia— 


and  I  share  the  belief— feels  that  the 
Senate  can  taJte  care  of  that  matter  by 
a  reservation.  Now,  it  may  be  that  the 
other  matters  can  be  likewise  done. 
But  I  do  not  know  today  that  it  can  be 
done,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  will  know  at  some  point 
once  I  have  heard  from  the  committee 
that  is  involved.  After  the  Intelligence 
Committee  members  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  the  administra- 
tion officials,  we  will  know.  But  we  re- 
member very  well  what  the  President 
himself  said:  "Trust  but  verify."  And  I 
subscribe  to  that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
served  on  two  of  the  committees,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  where  we 
have  had  32  hearings,  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  which  I  think  had  a 
dozen  or  so,  and  I  have  been  in  attend- 
ance. There  has  been  no  foot-dragging 
in  those  two  committees  and  none,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Furthermore,  and 
most  significantly,  there  has  been  no 
partisanship,  no  display  of  partisan- 
ship that  I  have  observed,  and  I  think 
my  chairman  will  corroborate  that.  I 
think  the  observations  of  the  majority 
leader  are  well  taken  that  the  Senate 
is  proceeding  as  expeditiously  as  it  can 
in  view  of  the  unexpected  problems 
that  arose  here  in  the  final  few  days. 
Over  the  course  of  the  weekend  I 
have  dealt  with  this  problem,  and 
indeed  the  close  of  last  week.  It  is  my 
understanding  the  administration  is 
moving  diligently  to  try  to  resolve 
those  issues  that  may  remain  in  terms 
of  interpretation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  as  they  say  in  the 
Navy,  we  are  all  moving  at  flank  speed 
to  do  the  proper  work  necessary 
before  the  Senate  completes  its  floor 
consideration  of  this  treaty.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  that  is  in  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  majority  leader  in  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader. 
And  it  is  my  hope  that  perhaps  on 
Wednesday,  as  was  indicated,  this 
matter  can  be  brought  to  the  full 
Senate,  with  the  committees  having 
completed  their  work. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  their  assurances. 

This  Senator  has  been  hopeful  that 
we  could  proceed  with  dispatch  to  con- 
sider the  treaty  this  year,  as  previous- 
ly announced  by  the  majority  leader. 
So  concerns  had  to  be  raised  in  the 
minds  of  some— at  least  in  this  Sena- 
tor's mind  there  were— about  how  long 
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NO  U.S.  UNILATERAL 
DISARMAMENT 


]  'ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 

believes  that  there  can  be  no 

national  security  without  military 

..  at  least  equal  to  the  Soviet 

So  how  can  we  reduce  military 

?  There  is  a  way.  I  have  writ- 

]|umber  of  my  Senate  colleagues 

„body  to  propose  that  we  take  a 

liard  look  at  the  different  mili- 

wjorld  we  now  face.  For  43  years 

„   lived   in   a   nuclear   armed 

Unfortunately    many    in    this 

and   even   in   this   Congress 

.  fully  recognized  the  implica- 

this  fact.  The  prime  new  and 

...  reality  is  that  a  nuclear  war 

bring  total,  and  I  mean  total, 

destruction   to   the   warring 

on  both  sides.  No  one  would 

contesting  sides  would  lose. 

vould  lose  everything— material 

I,  form  of  government,  and. 

life  itself.  A  superpower  war 

double  suicide.  Nuclear  war  has 

b*en  fought  for  the  42  years  of 

njclear  age.  And  it  almost  certain- 

not  be  in  the  next  42. 

this  mean  we  can  and  should 

,„  cut  this  cruel  burden  of  mili- 

^ending?  No.  not  by  itself.  The 

is  that  we  should  only  reduce 

,   spending  significantly  if  we 

in  concert  with   our  potential 

adversary.  We  must  reduce  mili- 

spending    mutually.    We    must 

on   verification   of   compliance 

with  the  Soviet  Union  that 

thorough  and  intrusive  that  we 
.  certain  to  detect  any  militarily 
cant  violation  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
not  all. 

agreement  must  preserve   the 

deterrent  on  both  sides.  That 

is  the  force  that  has  kept 

for  42  years  between  the 

, ;.  The  massive  nuclear  ar- 

senal4  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SR.  are  the  grim  threats  that 
have  fiven  Europe  the  longest  period 
of  sui  lerpower  peace  in  four  centuries. 
No  Pi  esident  should  negotiate  and  no 


suppe  rpowers. 


Senate  should  ratify  a  treaty  that  di- 
minishes the  credibility  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent  by  one  whit.  If  somehow  we 
could  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  thousands  of 
years  of  history  tells  us  that  we  would 
simply  make  the  world  safe  for  con- 
ventional war.  And  we  know  for  an  ab- 
solute certainty  that  the  advances  in 
conventional  military  weapons  make  it 
absoutely  sure  that  unlike  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
would  not  be  a  safe  and  secure  sanctu- 
ary removed  from  the  certainty  of  dev- 
astation by  conventional  weapons  that 
eventually  would  be  every  bit  as  terri- 
ble as  the  destruction  of  nuclear  war. 
The  destruction  would  simply  take  a 
little  longer. 

Mr.  President,  the  knowledge  that 
the  mutual  nuclear  deterrents  make  a 
superpower  war  a  sure  double  suicide 
and    therefore    highly    unlikely    does 
not— I     repeat     not— mean     that     we 
sfio'.'.lf'  engage  in  any  unilateral  con- 
ventional  disarmament.   It  would   be 
folly  for  the  United  States  to  reduce 
our  own  conventional— that  is  nonnu- 
clear— military  forces  or  our  support 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation and  the  defense  of  free  Europe 
unless  we  are  absolutely  certain  that 
we  will  get  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  conven- 
tional military  forces.  And  just  as  we 
negotiated  a  substantially  greater  re- 
duction in  Soviet  intermediate  nuclear 
forces  than  in  United  States  interme- 
diate nuclear  forces,  we  should  insist 
on  the  same  asymetrical  reduction  in 
the  far  greater  Warsaw  Pact  conven- 
tional forces  than  the  NATO  conven- 
tional forces.  Our  target  should  be  a 
treaty  that  requires  an  ultimate  parity 
of  tanks,  planes,  artillery,  and  troops. 
Can  we  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree    to    give    up    their    enormous 
present  advantage  in  numbers?   Yes. 
Three  reasons  why:  First,  the  present 
Soviet     numbers     advantage     means 
little.  A  major  reduction  would  permit 
both  sides  to  eliminate  their  oldest, 
lowest  quality,  least  effective  weapons 
and    their   least    skilled    and   trained 
troops.  The  Soviets  weapons  and  their 
persormel    are    both    far    below    the 
standards    of    NATO.    They     would 
reduce  more.  They  would  also  improve 
the  quality  of  what  remained  more. 

Second,  both  countries  suffer  enor- 
mously from  the  burden  of  military 
spending.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  suffer  more  than 
the  United  States  and  NATO  because 
the  economies  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions are  only  one-third  as  productive, 
their  GNP  is  only  one-third  the  size  of 
the  NATO  countries'  economies.  And 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  are  spend- 
ing substantially  more  on  their  mili- 
tary than  is  NATO.  So  the  incentive 
for  economic  relief  from  this  painful 
military  burden  for  the  Communist 
bloc  is  far  heavier.  The  incentive  to 


negotiate   is  more  than  three  times 
greater. 

Third,  both  sides  now  recognize  the 
utter  idiocy  of  a  clash  between  these 
two  alliances  and  the  virtual  certainty 
that  such  a  clash  would  swiftly  esca- 
late into  a  civilization  ending  nuclear 
holocaust.  As  the  understanding  grows 
that  such  a  nuclear  cold  war  is  impos- 
sible to  justify  on  any  rational  basis 
for  either  side,  and  that  it  guarantees 
total  defeat  for  both,  the  confidence 
will  increase  that  such  a  war  is  not 
going  to  take  place.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  the  military  build- 
up on  both  sides  is  an  absolutely  sure, 
waste  of  money. 

Once  again  this  is  not  a  plea  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  We  should  not 
cut  military  strength  unilaterally.  It  is 
a  plea  for  a  mutual  agreement  requir- 
ing verification  of  compliance  provi- 
sions that  will  assure  that  any  reduc- 
tion in  military  power  by  the  United 
States  or  NATO  must  require  a  fully 
corresponding  reduction  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
agreement  must  also  bring  both  forces 
into  an  equal  balance  of  weapons  and 
troops.  The  agreements  must  assure 
both  sides  that  the  credibility  of  their 
nuclear  deterrent  is  fully  preserved 
and  protected. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  P»resident.  comment- 
ing on  the  majority  leader's  com- 
ments, and  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  said  about  the 
importance  of  getting  this  treaty  un- 
derstood by  both  sides,  making  sure 
that  the  verification  provisions  are 
worked  out,  and  making  sure  that  we 
do  not  have  any  disagreements  before 
we  ratify  the  treaty  or  consent  to  its 
ratification. 

I  also  would  like  to  strongly  support 
the  majority  leader  in  his  determina- 
tion to  make  certain  that  we  under- 
stand these  problems,  and  analyze 
these  problems  before  we  get  out  on 
the  floor  and  try  to  debate  them.  We 
may  not  have  to  solve  every  one  of 
them  before  we  bring  the  bill  up. 
Maybe  we  can  at  least  work  on  some  of 
them  as  we  deliberate  here  on  the 
floor.  But  at  least  we  have  to  know 
what  the  scope  of  the  problems  are. 
And  right  before  we  went  on  the  last 
break,  which  was  a  week  ago.  we  found 
out  about  three  or  four  new  problems 
that  we  had  never  known  about  before 
in  the  area  of  verification. 

So  it  is  important  that  we  have  the 
treaty  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
even  more  important  that  we  have  a 
good  understanding  by  both  sides. 
Otherwise  the  arms  control  momen- 
tum that  people  talk  about,  the  mo- 
mentum for  the  START  proposal,  the 


momentum  for  a  conventional  arms 
control  proposal,  will  not  be  a  forward 
momentum.  It  will  be  a  backward  mo- 
mentum. 

I  carmot  think  of  anything  worse 
than  having  a  treaty  rushed  through 
the  U.S.  Senate,  having  a  big  ratifica- 
tion exchange  at  the  simunit,  and  a 
week  or  two  later  later,  finding  out 
that  there  is  a  major  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  on  the 
treaty  that  was  touted  all  over  the 
world  as  being  a  step  toward  peace  and 
a  step  toward  stability. 

So  we  have  to  do  the  job  right.  We 
have  to  do  it  thoroughly.  Hopefully, 
we  will  be  completed  with  this  INF 
ratification  debate  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  will  be 
forthcoming  so  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
summit  conference.  I  think  that  would 
be  better  for  everyone.  I  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  that.  I  hope  that  can 
be  done. 

But  I  do  not  view  that  as  an  arbi- 
trary deadline.  I  view  the  fundamental 
underlying  premise  as  being  to  make 
sure  that  the  Senate  understands  the 
treaty,  that  we  are  giving  our  consent 
to  it  in  terms  of  ratification  and 
making  sure  that  we  work  out  the  dis- 
agreements between  the  two  super- 
powers before  we  make  this  treaty, 
which  will  be  before  us,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
He  has  been  very,  very  diligent  in  his 
pursuit  of  not  only  the  treaty  and  un- 
derstanding of  it  but  in  pursuit  of  the 
questions  that  come  up.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  been  absolutely 
dedicated  to  knowing  what  this  treaty 
means,  getting  into  areas  of  ramifica- 
tions of  it  that  are  important,  and 
making  sure  that  the  administration 
witnesses  are  not  only  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  it  but  also  are  asked 
tough  questions  when  tough  questions 
are  in  order. 

So  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
been  I  think  a  true  example  of  biparti- 
san approach,  and  we  have  worked  as 
a  team,  both  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia and  myself  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee,  in 
approaching  this. 

I  know  of  no  partisanship  whatso- 
ever in  our  committee.  In  serving  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  I  can  say  the 
same  thing  about  that  committee.  Sen- 
ator Cohen  and  Senator  Boren  have 
worked  very  closely  together  in  that 
committee.  There  has  been  no  parti- 
sanship in  any  of  these  committees 
that  I  know  anything  about.  There 
have  been  individual  disagreements, 
but  it  has  not  split  along  the  party 
lines.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  case  as  we 
bring  the  treaty  on  the  floor  of  the 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  interrupt,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  comments. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Of  course,  he  has 
been  the  leader  of  the  effort.  We  em- 
barked on  this  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  thinking  we  might  have  15 
or  20  hearings.  We  only  closed  at  the 
30  mark. 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  were  white  flags 
of  surrender.  We  had  to  get  to  the  de- 
fense bill  at  some  point.  We  finally  got 
to  the  defense  bill,  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor.  Today  we  are  both 
gratified  that  the  leadership  has 
agreed  to  bring  this  bill  up. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  have 
been  on  this  bill.  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  when  the  leader  decides  to  bring 
up  the  INF  Treaty,  and  begin  debate 
on  that,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
this  bill  down.  Hopefully,  we  can  take 
a  number  of  steps  toward  completing 
this  bill  this  week. 

I  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  set- 
ting aside  this  bill,  however,  whenever 
the  INF  Treaty  is  ready  to  come  up. 
So  from  that  point  of  view  we  will  be 
working  as  hard  as  we  can  on  this  de- 
fense bill  which  is  enormously  impor- 
tant in  its  own  right.  But  we  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  INF  Treaty  debate  will 
take  precedence  when  the  debate  is 
ready  to  be  brought  to  the  floor,  by 
the  majority  leader  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 


PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
FILING  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  financial 
disclosure  reports  required  by  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  and 
Senate  rule  34  must  be  filed  no  later 
than  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
May  16,  1988.  The  reports  must  be 
filed  with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records.  232  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510.  The  Public  Records 
Office  will  be  open  from  8  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
these  filings.  Written  acknowledge- 
ment will  be  provided  automatically 
for  Senators'  reports,  and  upon  re- 
quest for  staff  members.  Any  written 
request  for  an  extension  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics,  220  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510. 

All  Senators  reports  will  be  made 
available  simultaneously  on  Friday, 
May  20.  Advance  written  requests  for 
copies  of  these  reports  are  now  being 
accepted  by  the  Public  Records  Office. 
Any  questions  regarding  the  availabil- 
ity of  reports  or  their  purchase  should 
be  directed  to  that  office  (224-0322). 
Questions  regarding  interpretation  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
should  be  directed  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  (224-2981). 


THE  BOOKS  BY  LARRY  SPEAKES 
AND  DONALD  REGAN 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  listening  to  national  public  radio 
this  morning  and  I  heard  them  devote 
some  10  to  12  minutes  to  a  discussion 
of  what  had  been  revealed  in  a  book 
that  Donald  Regan  has  recently  writ- 
ten. I  would  like  to  denounce  the  kind 
of  sensationalism,  commercialism,  and 
lack  of  public  integrity. 

I  am  profoundly  disturbed  and  of- 
fended by  the  nature  of  these  "kiss- 
and-tell"  books.  Sensationalism  is  easy 
in  America.  People  love  it.  They  par- 
ticularly like  to  have  news  that  comes 
from  the  inside  that  relates  to  person- 
alities, and  of  course  the  more  well- 
known  the  personality,  and  the  higher 
ranking  the  public  official,  the  more 
interesting  it  might  be. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  have  many  disagreements  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Those 
are  not  because  I  am  a  Democrat  but 
because  I  represent  a  State,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  which  I  believe  he  has  not 
been  either  sympathetic  or  construc- 
tive. But  he  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  is  therefore  my 
President,  the  President  of  all  of  my 
people  in  West  Virginia  and  of  the 
people  throughout  the  entire  country. 
We  can  debate  differences  of  policy. 
We  can  have  strong  differences  of  feel- 
ing, but  there  is  something  in  this 
business  of  public  service  which  has  to 
do  with  honor.  It  has  to  do  with  integ- 
rity. And  it  has  to  do  with  setting 
standards  that  young  people  can  look 
up  to. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  President  or  a  Governor  or  a 
person  in  high  public  place  with  broad 
responsibilities  who  has  not  had  many 
things  that  people  could  write  or  say 
about  him  or  her.  But  to  me  the  fact 
that  a  person  who  had  been  president 
of  Merrill  Lynch  comes  into  the  sup- 
posedly second  most  important  posi- 
tion in  the  land— the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  White  House— and  then  probably 
every  night  takes  notes  thinking  in 
the  back  of  his  mind  that  he  can  write 
a  book,  that  he  will  be  able  to  cut  a 
pretty  good  deal  for  that  book,  maybe 
make  a  million  dollars  for  that  book. 
that  he  can  do  that  because  this  is 
America  and  we  are  free,  is  shameful. 
I  think  the  President  is  a  good  man 
and  a  decent  man.  I  can  disagree  with 
his  policies  but  I  cannot  find  it  in 
myself  to  say  that  he  is  unkind  or 
would  wish  to  knowingly  hurt  people. 
But  that  is  precisely  what  the  people 
who  were  closest  to  him  have  done,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Donald  Regan  and 
Larry  Speakes.  And  I  suspect  they 
have  done  it  for  profit.  And  I  find  that 
repugnant.  I  think  they  know  perfect- 
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tliere  were  things  that  were  going 

.  they  did  not  like,  why  did  they 

the  taxpayers'  salary— and  high 

at  that— say  nothing  during  the 

4bout  whatever  it  was  that  they 

.  like,  maintain  their  office,  get 

the  last  few  months  of  the  Pres- 

and  then  frantically  go  to  work 

bo|>ks?  If  they  eiid  not  like  it.  why 

not  resign?  Why  did  they  not 

President  that  they  did  not 

something  he  was  doing,  or  some 

.  that  they  did  not  approve  of. 

with  respect  to  him  or  his  wife? 

Eire  talking  about  the  President 

United  States.  There  are  people 

my  State  who  look  up  to  the 

as  they  should.  The  Presi- 

carmot  and  should  not  be  hu- 

by  people  who  seek  to  do  so 

thtir  own  commercial  gain. 

Governor  for  8  years.  I  think  a 

or   a   Governor  should   be 

count  on  discretion  and  loyal- 

p£^icularly  from  people  who  they 

the  very  topmost  ranks  of  their 

Donald    Regan    met 

single  day  with  the  President. 

the  position  of  power.  He  was 

up  to  by  millions.  He  was  con- 

a   man   of   great   force   who 

bring   order,   admiration,    and 

administration    to    the    White 


he 


quits,  writes  a  book,  takes  lots 
and  probably  now  has  lots  of 
television  interviews  lined  up. 

watching  Larry  Speakes  today, 

interviewed  by   a  TV   network 

his  book.  He  goes  to  New  York, 

4ngeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
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Speakes   and   Donald   Regan 
ieen  in  an  office  of  public  trust, 
were  lucky  to  be  there.  It  is  far 
important  to  work  for  the  Presi- 
A  the  United  States  and,  there- 
the  people  of  this  country  than 
President  of  Merrill  Lynch,  at 
n  my  judgment, 
tllought  that  this  country  learned 
when  Ivan  Boesky  was  caught 
jent  to  jail  for  greed.  That  was 
to  send  a  message.  I  would  have 
that  people  have  an  alternative 
than  money,  that  there  has  to 
kind  of  a  value  system  in  this 
.  ^  other  than  money,  and  maybe 
that  value  system  should  have 
something  to  do  with  public  service 
and    lonor,  neither  of  which  are  re- 


flected   by    the    actions    of    Donald 
Regan  and  Larry  Speakes. 

I  have  not  read  their  books  and  I 
will  not  read  their  books,  and  I  encour- 
age people  to  not  read  their  boolLS.  If 
they  were  so  concerned,  why  did  they 
not  have  the  courage  to  quit?  Where 
was  that  courage  then?  Was  it  the  lure 
of  the  book,  the  lure  of  the  dollar,  the 
lure  of  fame?  In  the  meantime  the 
Presidency  is  weakened.  The  President 
gave  his  trust  to  them,  and  I  must  say 
the  President  has  been  extraordinary 
about  that  trust;  I  would  argue  too 
loyal  in  some  cases.  Nobody  can  argue 
that  the  President  is  not  loyal  to  those 
whom  he  counts  on  and  to  whom  he  is 
a  friend.  Maybe  it  suggests  that  he  has 
picked  out  people  who  have  not  had 
enough  background  in  public  service, 
and  who  do  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  public  service  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Speakes  and  Mr.  Regan. 

I  happen  to  think  that  public  serv- 
ice, whether  it  be  elective  or  appoint- 
ed, is  a  high  calling  and  great  honor, 
and  should  be  carried  out  every  day  in 
that  manner. 

I  have  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Regan  and 
I  have  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Speakes.  But 
if  I  did,  I  would  tell  them  that  they 
had  done  a  great  disservice  to  their 
country,  that  they  have  done  a  great 
disservice  to  the  Presidency,  and  they 
have  done  a  great  disservice  to  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  who  are 
looking  at  the  concept  of  public  serv- 
ice, either  elected  or  appointed. 

I  despise  that  kind  of  behavior.  I 
think  one  goes  into  public  service  for 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  it,  not 
for  the  money  that  can  be  gained  from 
it. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  differ- 
ence if  one  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can, when  it  comes  to  supporting  the 
office  of  the  Presidency.  Public  service 
is  not  something  that  should  be  for 
sale.  Public  service  ought  to  be  a  high 
calling. 

There  are  two  men,  Donald  Regan 
and  Larry  Speakes,  who  are  wandering 
around  this  country  now  making  a  lot 
of  money  off  the  Presidency.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. I  think  a  lot  of  us  are  ashamed 
of  them. 

Frankly,  I  have  a  great  sense  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  President,  who  dismisses 
these  matters  with  goe)d  humor  and 
grace. 

If  they  were  taking  notes,  if  they 
were  keeping  their  secret  logs,  so  that 
they  some  day  could  make  money.  I 
would  hope  there  would  be  some  way 
in  the  future  that  people  who  go  to 
the  White  House  and  work  for  the 
Presidency  understand  that  public 
service  is  an  honor  and  is  not  meant  to 
bring  you  money;  and  if  it  does,  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  you. 

In  my  judgment.  Larry  Speakes  and 
Donald  Regan  set  the  standard  of  in- 
decency for  public  service  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States.  It  of feneis 


me  deeply.  It  is  not  a  relief  to  me  to 
make  these  comments,  but  I  hope  they 
are  heard,  and  I  hope  others  will  share 
them. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will 
report  S.  2355,  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate  S. 
2355,  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1989.  This  bill 
provides  the  authorization  required  in 
law  for  almost  all  of  the  major  func- 
tions under  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee,  including  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  nuclear  weapons 
programs,  and  the  military  construc- 
tion program. 

Last  year.  Congress  approved  for  the 
first  time  a  2-year  defense  authoriza- 
tion act  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
This  act  authorized  approximately 
two-thireis  of  the  defense  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  which  is  the  year  we 
are  now  addressing  in  this  bill.  The 
budget  request  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment submitted  this  year  was  a  re- 
vision, or  amendment,  to  the  second 
year  of  last  yesir's  2-year  budget  re- 
quest. 

Although  the  Congress  last  year  did 
not  appropriate  any  funels  for  the 
second  year,  I  believe  we  demonstrated 
with  the  authorization  bill  that  the  2- 
year  approach  will  work.  Our  commit- 
tee's review  of  the  amended  fiscal  year 
1989  budget  request  was  carried  out 
more  promptly  and  more  efficiently 
this  year  because  of  our  work  on  the  2- 
year  budget  last  year. 

Last  fall's  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ment provides  further  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  the  2-year  budget  cycle.  Be- 
cause of  that  agreement,  we  started 
this  year  with  a  consensus  on  the  over- 
all level  of  national  defense  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1989. 

I  might  add  that  this  consensus  is  al- 
lowing the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation processes  for  defense  pro- 
grams to  proceed  in  a  more  closely  and 
timely  fashion  this  year.  If  we  do  not 


have  agreements  on  the  overall 
budget,  if  we  have  to  bring  a  defense 
authorization  bill  to  the  floor  before 
the  Budget  Committee  as  acted,  before 
there  has  been  a  conference  report, 
before  we  have  had  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment or  even  implicit  agreement  with 
the  administration  on  the  overall  level 
of  defense  spending  and  the  overall 
level  of  other  component  parts  of  the 
budget,  it  makes  our  task  much  more 
difficult,  much  more  onerous,  and 
much  more  time  consuming.  So  we  are 
making  progress  in  this  respect. 

Secretary  Carlucci  has  indicated 
that  he  intends  to  submit  another  2- 
year  budget  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment next  year.  Our  committee  re- 
mains committed  to  making  further 
progress  on  implementing  a  2-year 
budget  for  the  Defense  Department.  I 
hope  that  we  can  convince  others  in 
Congress  to  move  in  this  direction.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  spread  to  our 
entire  approach  to  defense,  for  appro- 
priation and  authorization,  but  that 
remains  as  a  challenge. 

BUDGET  IMPACT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  meets  the  budget  au- 
thority target  of  $299.5  billion  and 
outlay  target  of  $294  billion  contained 
in  the  deficit  reduction  agreement  and 
in  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  we  have 
addressed  outlays  in  this  authorization 
bill  as  such,  the  reason  being  that  it  is 
the  first  time  we  have  known  what  the 
outlay  total  would  be  and  should  be. 
based  on  the  budget  resolution,  and  we 
have  not  had  that  information  in  the 
past  when  we  started  our  process  and 
when  we  marked  up  our  bill.  This  year 
marks  a  new  step  in  that  respect. 

We  are  on  target  in  this  bill  both 
with  respect  to  budget  authority  and 
with  respect  to  what  we  call  outlays, 
which,  as  the  Members  of  this  body 
well  recognize,  relate  to  the  actual 
cash  dollars  spent  in  the  fiscal  year,  as 
opposed  to  the  budget  authority, 
which  means  authority  for  entering 
into  contractual  relationships  which 
commit  the  expenditure  of  funels,  but 
for  which  expenditure  may  follow  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  total  amount  authorized  for  De- 
fense appropriations  in  the  committee 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1989  is  $221  billion. 
When  the  personnel  levels  authorized 
by  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  re- 
maining elements  of  the  national  de- 
fense function,  are  included.  The  com- 
mittee bill  results  in  a  total  of  $299.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  the  na- 
tional defense  function  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  the  outlay  impact  of  the  bill 
at  $294  billion  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

One  additional  benefit  of  the  deficit 
reduction  agreement  is  that  we  can 
report  a  bill  that  conforms  to  both  the 
budget  authority  and  outlay  targets  of 
the    budget    resolution.    In    previous 


years,  there  has  been  no  budget  reso- 
lution when  we  marked  up  so  we  had 
to  make  assumptions  about  the  final 
numbers  and  we  generally  fexjused  on 
the  budget  authority  level  only. 

In  meeting  the  budget  tsirgets  I 
think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  this  level  of  defense  spending 
marks  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of 
real  decline  in  national  defense  budget 
authority.  Most  people  in  this  country 
do  not  recognize  that,  but  it  is  accu- 
rate. 

From  fiscal  year  1980  to  1985,  na- 
tional defense  budget  authority  grew 
by  50  percent  in  real  terms.  But  the 
$299.5  billion  in  budget  authority  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1989  is  an  11- 
percent  real  decline  from  the  high 
point  of  fiscal  year  1985.  Last  year's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989 
was  reduced  by  $33  billion,  or  10  per- 
cent. 

Although  many  of  us  would  prefer 
otherwise,  even  under  the  most  opti- 
mistic scenario  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
defense  spending  will  increase  more 
than  enough  to  cover  inflation  over 
the  next  several  years.  President  Rea- 
gan's own  budget  figures  do  not  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets  in 
fiscal  year  1990  and  beyond.  This  reali- 
ty is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  Penta- 
gon, and  I  hope  it  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  Congress  and  perhaps  even  the 
White  House:  All  of  us  are  going  to 
have  to  face  hard  choices  that  we  have 
been  postponing  for  several  years. 
Some  of  these  hard  choices  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Further,  the  defense  budget  is  not 
going  to  be  dislodged  from  the  fiscal 
vice-grips  until  there  is  an  overall  con- 
sensus on  revenues,  deficit  reduction, 
entitlements  and  defense  spending. 
The  Reagan  administration's  fiscal 
policies  and  their  reluctance  to  deal 
with  the  deficit  problem  across  the 
board  have  put  defense  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  budget  squeeze  that  does 
not  show  any  signs  of  letting  up. 

So  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  next  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  going  to  face  this  problem, 
and  the  next  Congress  is  going  to  face 
this  problem.  Until  we  have  some  over- 
all approach  to  the  fiscal  problems  of 
this  Nation,  to  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ational budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  only  in  deficit  but  also  is 
in  deficit  much  more  the  numbers  in- 
dicate because  of  the  surpluses  we  now 
have  in  trust  funels— until  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Congress,  the  White 
House,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Republican  Party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  face  up  to  this,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  see  defense 
squeezed,  and  the  squeeze  will  get 
tighter  and  tighter. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  We  are 
into  the  muscle  now.  We  are  not  cut- 
ting fat  alone.  Hopefully,  we  are  put- 
ting the  cuts  in  fat  first  and  can  find 
fat.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  identify. 


We  are  cutting  force  structure.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  smaller  force  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  than  at  the  be- 
girming. 

So  we  are  into  that  era  now,  and  I 
hope  everyone  recognizes  the  vise  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  in,  and  I 
hope  something  will  be  done  about  it 
in  terms  of  the  overall  approach  to  our 
fiscal  affairs. 

COMMITTEE'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  in  the  view  of  many 
members  of  the  committee.  Secretary 
Carlucci  submitted  a  reasonable 
amended  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  Secretary  Carlucci  and  Deputy 
Secretary  Taft  told  the  military  serv- 
ices that  in  preparing  their  budgets 
they  should  be  prepared  to  reduce  the 
size  of  their  existing  force  structure  to 
maintain  a  ready  force;  justify  all  new 
program  starts;  strive  to  maintain  effi- 
cient production  rales  of  existing 
weapons  systems;  and  terminate  older 
or  marginal  weapons  programs.  I 
think  those  are  the  right  priorities. 

Secretary  Carlucci  made  some  diffi- 
cult decisions  in  putting  this  budget 
together.  Some  of  these  decisions  are 
controversial.  They  were  debated  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
they  will  be  debated  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Secretary  Carlucci  deserves 
credit  for  facing  these  problems. 

Now  Congress  has  some  tough  deci- 
sions to  make.  If  we  do  not  like  some 
of  the  actions  the  Pentagon  is  recom- 
meneiing  to  live  within  the  budget 
summit  spending  levels,  then  it  is  up 
to  us  to  propose  realistic  alternatives. 
For  example,  the  Armed  Services 
Conrunittee  carefully  reviewed  the 
force  structure  reductions  and  the  pro- 
gram cancellations  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary Carlucci  in  this  budget.  We  did 
not  particularly  like  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  in 
these  areas.  But  we  concluded  that 
these  recommendations  should  be  sup- 
ported in  light  of  the  fiscal  constraints 
on  the  defense  budget  over  the  next 
several  years. 

The  committee  also  went  further 
than  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  proposals  in  some  areas.  We  re- 
viewed some  of  the  legislative  require- 
ments that  we  have  created  in  areas 
like  procurement  of  certain  products 
or  weapons  systems,  and  base  closures 
and  consolidations.  The  committee  bill 
includes  some  recommendations  to 
repeal  some  of  these  directed  procure- 
ment actions  and  to  streamline  on  a 
one-time  basis  the  cumbersome  pre)c- 
ess  to  close  military  bases.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  controversial,  but 
we  ask  our  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider any  objections  to  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  in  light  of  the 
need  to  make  our  defense  spending  as 
efficient  as  possible  and  to  make  sure 
that  our  men  and  women  in  the  mili- 
tary have  every  defense  dollar  we  can 
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FORCES  AND  NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

_.  this  year,  the  committee  care- 
ileviewed  the  amended  budget  re- 
for  strategic  programs  in  the 
of  the  current  severe  budget 
.„,   the  substantial   progress 
occurred  over  the  past  several 
n  improving  U.S.  strategic  capa- 
y,  and  the  substantial  urmiet  de- 
needs  outside  the  strategic  area, 
committee  authorized  full  fund- 
a  number  of  major  programs, 
the    advanced    technology 
(B-2),    the    advanced    cruise 
the  Trident  submarine,   and 

II  (D-S)  missile.  The  com- 

also  approved  a  total  of  $4.55 

,„  for  SDI  research  in  the  Defense 

Energy  Departments,  a  reduction 

I  million  from  the  combined  re- 

This  represents  14  percent  real 

over  the  fiscal  year  1988  level 

billion. 

„  committee  extended  by  1  year 

restriction   on  SDI   development 

testing  that  was  enacted  into  law 

National  Defense  Authorization 

.  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

ICBM  modernization,  the  com- 

authorized  $700  million  for  the 

Qarrison  MX   Program   and   $50 

for  the  small  ICBM  Program, 

of  $93  million  and  $150  mil- 

respectively,  from  the  requested 

its.   This   recommendation   pre- 

the  option  for  the  next  adminis- 

to  proceed  with  either  or  both 
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committee  also  authorized  at  re- 

_.d  levels  most  of  the  programs  in 

ipace   launch,   command-control- 

and  surveillance  and 

areas.    The    committee    ap- 

_  the  requested  funds  for  chemi- 

d^terrent  programs  and  for  the  de- 

of  older  chemical  weap- 

agents.  At  the  same  time,  the 

extended  the  deadline  for 

of    demilitarization    until 

to  accommodate  the  administra- 

new  timetable. 

the  national  security  programs  in 
Department  of  Energy,  the  com- 
le  fully  funded  the  environmen- 
lealth  and  safety  activities  and 

an  additional  $50  million 

he  environmental  restoration  of 
Department  defense  facilities. 
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Unfortunately,  this  area  has  tradition- 
ally been  inadequately  funded.  The 
committee  also  proposed  sweeping  new 
legislation  to  provide  independent 
safety  oversight  of  the  defense-related 
facilities  and  operations  of  the  Energy 
Department. 

I  imagine  that  we  will  have  some 
debate  on  that  subject  and  possible 
amendments  on  that  subject,  but  that 
was  the  committee  recommendation. 

I  commend  Senator  Exon  and  Sena- 
tor Thtjrmokd  for  their  strong  and  ca- 
pable leadership  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  De- 
terrence during  the  100th  Congress. 
They  have  done  a  very  good  job  under 
extremely  difficult  circumstances. 

CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  AND  ALLIANCE  DEFENSE 

The  committee  focused  on  several 
critical  conventional  defense  issues 
that  have  emerged  in  recent  months. 
The  committee  increased  funding  in 
several  areas  to  offset  the  deteriorat- 
ing armor/antiarmor  balance  in 
NATO.  The  Army  indicated  that  it  has 
developed  a  comprehensive  new  an- 
tiarmor  plan.  Consistent  with  that 
plan,  the  committee  authorized  the 
procurement  of  58  additional  M-1 
tanks  and  the  transfer  of  more  M-1 
tanks  to  the  National  Guard.  The 
committee  also  directed  the  Army  to 
enter  into  multiyear  procurement  con- 
tracts on  the  M-1  tank  and  the  AH-64 
attack  helicopter.  Research  and  devel- 
opment funds  to  accelerate  improve- 
ments on  existing  antitank  missiles 
and  the  development  of  the  hypervelo- 
city  missile  were  also  provided. 

The  committee  considered  the  con- 
tinuing problems  with  Navy  aviation 
again  this  year.  We  decided  to  acceler- 
ate the  F-14D  Remanufacture  Pro- 
gram; increase  the  production  rate  on 
the  EA-6B  jammer  aircraft,  three 
above  the  request  of  nine;  increase  the 
number  of  air-to-air  missiles.  300 
above  the  request  of  0;  and  initiate  the 
ground  attack  radar  upgrade  for  the 
F-18  aircraft.  The  committee  conclud- 
ed that  Navy  aviation  requires  serious 
attention  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment; therefore,  we  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  modernization  of 
Navy  and  Air  Force  tactical  aircraft. 

The  committee  suspended  procure- 
ment of  the  Army's  forward  area  air 
defense  system  until  the  results  of 
operational  testing  are  provided  to  the 
Congress. 

In  order  to  facilitate  improved  co- 
ordination of  joint  service  programs, 
the  committee  recommended  the  cre- 
ation of  joint  program  offices  between 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  for  future  air- 
to-air  missile  programs  and  directed 
improved  coordination  between  the 
two  services  on  the  advanced  tactical 
aircraft  and  the  advanced  tactical 
fighter.  The  committee  also  concluded 
that  the  Air  Force  is  not  devoting  suf- 
ficient attention  to  close  air  support 
modernization  and  specified  that  $15 


million  requested  for  the  advanced 
tactical  fighter  be  used  to  study  alter- 
natives for  modernizing  close  air  sup- 
port aircraft. 

Senator  Levin  and  Senator  Quayle, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conventional 
Forces  and  Alliance  Defense,  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  hard 
work  in  this  area. 


PROJECTION  FORCES  AND  REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  committee  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $22.6  billion  for  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
projection  forces  and  regional  Defense 
Subcommittee.  This  funding  ievel 
varies  from  the  amended  budget  re- 
quest by  less  than  1  percent. 

For  programs  other  than  fleet  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines,  the  committee 
recommended  $7.7  billion  in  the  Navy 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  account 
for  the  construction  of  15  ships  and 
the  conversion  of  two  others.  Ships  au- 
thorized for  construction  were  two 
SSN-688  attack  submarines,  one  SSN- 
21  attack  submarine,  three  DDG-51 
guided  missile  destroyers,  one  LHD-1 
amphibious  assault  ship,  two  MHC-51 
coastal  minehunters,  one  AOE-6  fast 
combat  support  ship,  two  TAO-187 
fleet  oilers,  and  three  TAGOS  ocean 
surveillance  ships.  The  conversions 
recommended  for  authorization  were 
two  jumbo  oilers. 

An  AGOR  oceanographic  research 
ship  was  not  authorized  because  the 
Navy  reported  that  the  ship's  design 
work  was  unlikely  to  be  completed  in 
time  to  award  the  contract  in  fiscal 
year  1989. 

For  strategic  airlift,  the  committee 
recommended  authorization  of  $970.4 
million  in  procurement  and  $961.1  mil- 
lion in  research  and  development  for 
the  C-17  airlift  aircraft.  FinaUy,  the 
funding  levels  requested  for  the  re- 
search and  development  and  procure- 
ment of  equipment  for  special  oper- 
ations forces  were  fully  approved. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Kenne- 
dy and  Senator  Cohen,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Projection 
Forces  Subcommittee,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  this  important  area  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  hearing  from  them  in 
detail  during  the  course  of  this  day 
and  this  debate. 

DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  committee's  review  of  the 
amended  budget  request  revealed  a 
continuing  decline  in  defense  technol- 
ogy base  funding.  To  address  this 
problem,  the  committee  recommended 
increases  in  funding  for  certain  tech- 
nology base  programs.  This  funding 
will  provide  $116  million  to  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  [DARPAl  for  research  in. 
among  other  areas,  high  temperature 
superconductivity;  gallium  arsenide  in- 
tegrated circuit  technology;  materials; 
and  software  development.  The  com- 
mittee sought  to  stress  the  linkage  be- 


tween research  and  manufacturing 
technology  by  clearly  identifying  $106 
million  of  this  funding  as  manufactur- 
ing technology.  In  another  manufac- 
turing technology  project,  the  commit- 
tee authorized  $100  million  for  the 
semiconductor  manufacturing  technol- 
ogy initiative,  or  SEMATECH. 

The  committee  also  concluded  that 
foreign  governments,  including  our 
allies,  pursue  defense  trade  policies 
that  result  in  an  inefficient  use  of 
common  defense  resources.  One  of 
these  policies  is  the  insistence  on  con- 
cessions, or  offsets,  in  the  internation- 
al sale  of  defense  equipment.  As  a 
result,  the  committee  directed  the  De- 
fense Department  to  establish  an 
offset  policy  and  to  enter  into  interna- 
tional negotiations  with  the  goal  of 
eventually  eliminating  such  arrange- 
ments. 

The  committee  recommended  provi- 
sions that  direct  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  analyze,  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  the  capability  of  the 
U.S.  industrial  base  to  support  desig- 
nated acquisition  programs;  establish 
a  defense  production  innovation 
center  in  the  Defense  Department;  in- 
crease reliance  on  commercial  manu- 
facturing processes;  and  authorize  as- 
sistance in  exporting  defense-related 
products. 

The  committee  adopted  a  nvunber  of 
acquisition  policy  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  defense  industrial  base. 
These  measures  include  the  require- 
ment for  the  Defense  Department  to 
establish  an  integrated  contract  fi- 
nance, investment,  and  risk-sharing 
plan;  criteria  governing  fixed-price  de- 
velopment contracts;  and  incentives 
for  innovation.  In  view  of  the  counter- 
productive, adversarial  environment 
that  recently  has  characterized  Gov- 
ernment-industry relations,  the  com- 
mittee also  took  several  steps  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  creative  arms- 
length  relationship,  including  initia- 
tives for  regulatory  and  legislative  sim- 
plication. 

Finally,  the  committee  continued 
previous  efforts  to  correct  the  imbal- 
ance in  defense  research,  which  has 
developed  over  the  years,  through  the 
Balanced  Technology  Initiative.  "The 
committee  recommended  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $338  million  for  the  balanced 
technology  initiative.  This  funding 
will  sustain  advanced  R&D  programs 
begun  in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988 
and  initiate  new  efforts  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Senator  Bingaman  has  done  a  superb 
job  in  leading  this  new  subcommittee 
which  was  created  in  the  last  2  years. 
Senator  Gramm  has  been  of  sterling 
assistance  to  him  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  that  committee.  I  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  both  of  these 
Senators  on  the  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  Subcommittee. 


READINESS,  SUSTAINABILITY  AND  SUPPORT 

The  readiness,  sustainability  and 
support  area  of  the  defense  budget  in- 
cludes the  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts;  spare  parts  and  ammunition 
procurement;  defense  stock  funds;  and 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing. The  amended  budget  request  in- 
cluded a  total  of  $104.7  billion  for 
these  activities  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  reviewing  the  amended  budget  in 
this  area,  the  committee  identified 
those  programs  where  funding  short- 
falls wiU  cause  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability problems  in  the  future,  and, 
where  possible,  found  offsets  in  lower 
priority  programs  in  order  to  increase 
funding  in  these  critical  areas.  Where 
reductions  were  necessary,  the  com- 
mittee made  them  as  broad  and  gener- 
ic as  possible  in  order  to  give  Defense 
Department  managers  flexibility  to 
implement  the  reductions. 

The  committee  approved  increases 
above  the  amended  budget  request  for 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  depot  main- 
tenance programs;  for  Army  National 
Guard  flying  hours;  and  for  Army  am- 
munition. These  increases  were  offset 
by  reductions  in  lower  priority  pro- 
grams where  the  committee  thought 
the  amount  of  growth  requested  in  the 
budget  was  excessive. 

Even  with  these  increases,  though, 
there  are  still  some  problems  left  in 
the  area  of  readiness  and  sustainabil- 
ity. In  general,  the  committee  found 
that  the  military  services  made  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  protect  near-term 
readiness  in  this  amended  budget  at 
the  expense  of  sustainability.  And  I 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  in  the  Congress  and  in  our  com- 
mittee, and  others,  that  have  empha- 
sized this  near-term  readiness  as  a  top 
priority.  For  example,  the  amended 
budget  request  preserves  funding  for 
training  and  operating  tempo— flying 
hours,  steaming  days  and  training  ex- 
ercises—while funding  for  spare  parts, 
depot  maintenance  and  ammunition 
has  been  cut  back. 

This  emphasis  on  readiness  over  sus- 
tainability, however,  has  a  down  side 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  all  start 
thinking  about  that  down  side.  It  not 
only  in  the  short  term  and  long  term 
begins  to  jeopardize  the  future  combat 
staying  power  of  our  forces,  but  it  will 
also  ultimately  result  in  lower  readi- 
ness of  our  military  forces  as  the 
supply  and  logistics  base  of  the  force 
is  eroded. 

So  there  are  balances  and  tradeoffs 
between  readiness  and  sustainability, 
and  eventually  the  sustainable  in  our 
forces  impact  readiness  itself,  and.  of 
course,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  attention  to  that  kind  of  crucial 
balance.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply 
talk  about  training  and  operating  and 
steaming  hours  and  flying  hours;  we 
also  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  a  price  on  sustaining 


those  forces  and  we  have  to  be  careful 
that  the  balance  is  appropriate. 

In  the  area  of  military  construction, 
funding  for  four  Navy  homeports  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  region  was  in- 
creased above  the  levels  in  the  amend- 
ed budget  request  to  those  in  the  origi- 
nal budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
All  funding  requested  for  the  Everett, 
WA  homeport— $53  million— was  delet- 
ed because  continuing  envirormiental 
problems  have  prevented  obligation  of 
a  large  part  of  the  funds  provided  in 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  The  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  review  this 
project  over  the  next  several  months. 

Senator  Dixon  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness.  Sustainability  and  Support, 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their 
strong  efforts  to  preserve  the  readi- 
ness and  sustainability  of  our  military 
forces. 

MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

The  committee's  actions  in  the  area 
of  defense  manpower  were  guided  by 
an  effort  to  ensure  that  the  recent 
gains  in  personnel  readiness  were  pro- 
tected; that  manning  levels  adequately 
supported  the  programmed  force 
structure;  and  that  military  personnel 
were  treated  equitably  in  terms  of 
compensation  and  benefits. 

In  the  area  of  manpower  strengths, 
the  amended  request  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  34,100  personnel  from  the 
currently  authorized  active  duty 
strength  levels  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
with  23.100  of  the  decrease  in  the  Air 
Force  alone.  The  committee  approved 
these  reductions  and  mandated  addi- 
tional decreases  of  500  officers  in  both 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  based 
upon  a  Department  of  Defense  officer 
reduction  plan. 

With  regard  to  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  manpower,  the  amended  re- 
quest recommended  a  freeze  in  almost 
all  components  at  current  levels.  This 
action  is  consistent  with  the  guidance 
that  the  committee  provided  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  last  year  on 
the  Reserve  components'  need  to  cor- 
rect severe  skill  qualification  prob- 
lems, especially  in  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units,  before 
accepting  any  more  missions.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  approved  the  re- 
quested levels. 

In  a  package  of  improvements  in 
military  pay  and  benefits,  the  commit- 
tee approved  a  4.3-percent  pay  raise 
for  military  personnel  and  an  expand- 
ed aviator  bonus  for  pilots  to  address 
retention  problems  in  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee increased  household  goods  weight 
allowances  as  a  step  toward  reducing 
the  out-of-pocket  costs  that  military 
personnel  currently  absorb  when  they 
are  required  to  move. 

To  correct  severe  manning  problems 
in  critical  medical  skills,  the  commit- 
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components.  In  the  area  of 

management,  the  committee 

changes  to  statutory  officer 

procedures  that  clarify  po- 

ambiguities  in  the  process, 
committee    also    approved    19 
to  the  joint  officer  man- 
policies   of   the   Goldwater- 
Defense  Reorganization  Act. 
^    changes   would   shorten   joint 
l(fngths.  provide  more  flexibility 
K    selection   and   assignment   of 
specialty  officers,  and  instititute 
jquitable  policies  for  crediting 
^^1  s  with  joint  duty  service, 
coigratulate  Senator  Glenn  and 
Wilson  for  their  customary 
work  as  chairman  and  rank- 
member  of  the  Manpower  and  Per- 
Subcommittee. 

Glenn  and  Senator  Wilson, 

nan,  the  ranking  member  of 

M  Empower  Subcommittee,  deserve 
X  deal  of  credit  in  this  area, 
ilso  had  several  sensitive  person- 
itters  that  they  had  to  handle 
le  course  of  the  last  12  months, 
lave  spent  an  enormous  amount 
in  this  area,  and  they  deserve  a 
leal  of  credit. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

„  are  several  general  provisions 
bill  which  I  want  to  bring  to  the 

of  my  colleagues. 

of  these  provisions  I  have  al- 

alluded  to,  and  that  is  the  com- 

s  initiative  to  provide  the  Secre- 

Defense  a  one-time  "window  of 

to  make  the  current  mili- 

structure  more  efficient. 

Carlucci     recently     an- 
the  formation  of  a  bipartisan 
to  review  the  infrastruc- 
our  military  bases  and  to  rec- 
candidates  for  closure  or  re- 
This    commission    would 
^  The  benefit  of  a  parallel  effort  by 
sjecretary  to  examine  Defense  De- 
bases overseas.  Savings  from 
or   realigning    military    bases 
been  estimated   at  between  $1 
bUlion  per  year, 
we  are  not  talking  about  small 
Here  we  are  talking  about  big 
if  it  is  properly  implemented 
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committee    strongly    supports 

^    Carlucci's  efforts  to  make 

Military  base  structure  more  effi- 

However,  we  also  realize  that 

we  streamline  the  existing  pro- 

that  apply  to  base  closures,  it 

unlikely  that  any  major  bases 

.  closed  and  any  significant  sav- 

•ealized.  For  this  reason,  the  com- 

bill  includes  a  provision  which 

woul0   provide   a  one-time  waiver  of 

procedural    requirements    re- 

those  base  closure  and  realign- 

actions    recommended    by    the 

conublssion  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense.  The  provision  re- 
quires an  environmental  evaluation  by 
the  Secretary  and  provides  for  conces- 
sionary or  no  cost  conveyance  of 
excess  Federal  property  to  State  and 
local  government  jurisdictions  if  the 
property  is  part  of  a  government-spon- 
sored plan  for  the  economic  redevelop- 
ment of  the  closed  military  installa- 
tion. 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  a 
provision  repealing  the  requirement 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  pur- 
chase 300,000  short  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The  Defense 
Department  currently  has  a  4-year 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  on  hand,  and 
there  is  no  current  or  foreseeable  re- 
quirement for  the  purchase  of  this  an- 
thracite coal.  The  committee  conclud- 
ed that  the  $20  million  cost  of  pur- 
chasing this  coal  is  a  waste  of  scarce 
operation  and  maintenance  resources 
in  light  of  possible  cutbacks  in  operat- 
ing tempos  and  furloughs  of  civilian 
personnel  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  committee  approved  a  provision 
giving  the  Defense  Department  in- 
creased authority  to  transfer  funds  be- 
tween accounts  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
This  enhanced  authority  is  necessary 
to  allow  the  Department  to  avoid  fur- 
loughs of  civilian  personnel  and  to  pay 
certain  'must  pay"  bills  for  which 
funds  were  not  requested  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  provides 
a  supplemental  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  This  provision  authorizes 
certain  programs  for  which  the 
amounts  appropriated  exceeded  the 
amo'mts  originally  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  In  addition,  the  provision 
denies  obligational  authority  for  the 
following  programs,  projects  and  ac- 
tivities which  were  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1988:  the  Maxicube  Cargo 
system,  coastal  defense  augmentation, 
P-3C  aircraft,  and  the  AN/SQR-I7A 
acoustic  processor.  The  committee  bill 
transfers  the  $233.8  million  originally 
appropriated  for  these  programs  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts of  the  military  services  to  meet 
the  costs  of  civilian  personnel  and 
avoid  furloughs  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
earlier  comment  that  this  bill  meets 
the  budget  authority  and  outlay  tar- 
gets of  the  deficit  reduction  agreement 
and  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget  resolu- 
tion. And  that  means  that  we  are  ex- 
actly on  those  targets.  This  means 
that  any  amendment  that  adds  money 
to  the  bill  will  cause  the  bUl  to  be  over 
the  budget  targets.  We  have  worked 
very  hard  in  the  committee  to  meet 
these  budget  targets.  For  that  reason, 
the  committee— and  I  cannot  speak  for 
everyone,  but  I  think  certainly  the 
leadership  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Warner  and  myself— will  oppose  any 
amendment  that  adds  additional 
budget  authority  or  outlays  to  the  bill 
unless  the  amendment  includes  offsets 


to  pay  for  the  add-on.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  have  a  zero  sum  approach 
to  this  bill  on  the  floor  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  it  within  the  budget  targets.  If 
we  start  having  add-on  amendments 
without  an  indication  of  where  those 
amendments  will  find  funding  to  pre- 
vent an  overall  increase  in  this  budget, 
we  are  going  to  have  real  problems.  So 
we  will  view  any  such  amendment  with 
a  great  deal  of  skepticism. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  again 
wish  to  thank  the  ranking  member. 
Senator  Warner,  for  all  of  his  assist- 
ance. The  committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  this  bill,  which  is  an 
indication  of  the  strong  sense  of  coop- 
eration and  coordination  which 
marked  the  committee's  work  on  this 
bill.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Senator  Warner  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  it  has  in  past 
years.  I  congratulate  him  and  his  fine 
staff,  Carl  Smith  and  others,  for  their 
splendid  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987 
represents  the  culmination  of  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  by  the  members  and 
staff  of  our  committee.  It  is  a  good  bill 
which  will  strengthen  the  Nation's  de- 
fense posture.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

With  that,  I  have  given  at  least  an 
overview  of  the  bill.  There  are  a  lot  of 
different  provisions  that  I  know  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  are  going  to 
want  to  emphasize.  I  urge  that  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  be  prepared 
to  come  over  and  present  the  subcom- 
mittees' detailed  analysis  of  these  vari- 
ous provisions  as  the  day  goes  on.  I 
know  Senator  Warner  is  going  to 
make  remarks,  but  for  those  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  who  are  observing 
the  proceedings  from  their  own  office 
or  listening  in,  or  their  staffs,  I  would 
say  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  to 
20  minutes  we  would  be  prepared  to 
have  the  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  come  over  and  make 
their  presentations. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  suggesting  that  our  sub- 
committee chairmen  join  us  on  the 
floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Senator 
proposes  to  take  a  very  brief  time  be- 
cause our  chairman,  in  a  very  fair  and 
objective  manner,  has  outline  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  shall  try  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  chairman  and  I 
are  due  to  be  in  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee in  about  25  minutes  or  so.  I 
hope  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
would  come  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  all  members 


of  our  committee.  We  in  the  Senate 
take  pride  in  our  committees— but  I 
somehow  take  special  pride  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee;  indeed, 
the  Presiding  Officer  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  our  committee— of 
the  bipartisan  manner  in  which  we 
attend  to  our  responsibilities,  which 
are  not  inconsiderable,  indeed  not  only 
in  terms  of  sums  of  money,  but  overall 
responsibility  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses. I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
this  committee. 

I,  likewise,  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  in  praising  the  work 
of  our  staffs.  All  too  often,  we  wait 
until  the  last  minute— sometimes  2  or 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning— to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  done  by  the 
staffs.  So  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  chairman  and  I,  at  the  opening  of 
this  discussion  of  the  bill,  thank  our 
staffs  for  their  work. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. Senator  Nunn,  for  his  exem- 
plary leadership  and  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach he  has  consistently  taken  in 
our  committee  proceedings.  The 
Nation  is  well-served  by  his  experience 
and  wisdom,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him  during  our  commit- 
tee's deliberations  on  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
Reagan  administration  and  Defense 
Secretary  Carlucci  for  submitting  a 
balanced  defense  program,  given  the 
stringent  fiscal  constraints  imposed  by 
the  budget  summit  agreement  last 
year.  It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  produce  the 
budget  that  is  before  us  today.  This 
budget,  which  was  submitted  in  Febru- 
ary, had  to  be  reduced  by  $32.5  billion 
in  order  to  meet  the  budget  summit 
targets  agreed  to  in  November.  This 
gave  the  Defense  Department  barely  2 
months  to  amend  the  entire  defense 
spending  plan.  I  assure  you,  the  past 
few  months  have  been  most  difficult 
for  Secretary  Carlucci  and  his  assist- 
an«^s. 

I  think  the  chairman  would  join 
with  me— we  are  in  our  10th  year  to- 
gether and  prior  thereto  I  served 
across  the  river  in  the  Department  of 
Defense— in  saying  that  there  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  about  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Secretary  Carlucci  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  come  in  and 
picked  up  the  reins  of  this  massive  de- 
partment and  has  shown  not  only  the 
abUity  to  lead  but  the  ability  to  make 
some  tough  decisions.  He  has  made 
himself  available  to  the  chairman  and 
to  me  and  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee and,  indeed,  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  who  have 
comparable  responsibility  in  shaping 
up  the  Nation's  defense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  have 
met  with  the  current  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  the  past  3  months  more  than 
I    have    his    predecessors    in    several 


years.  I  think  that  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  we  have  a  weekly  or  biweekly 
breakfast,  and  then  he  frequently 
comes  to  the  Hill.  All  of  this  develops 
what  I  call  a  consultative  process,  a 
much  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress; that  type  of  relationship  which, 
if  we  had  that  in  years  past,  we  might 
have  had  fewer  difficulties. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
say  in  response  to  my  colleague  that  I 
completely  agree  with  his  remarks.  I 
think  Secretary  Carlucci  has  not  only 
made  some  tough  decisions,  but  he  has 
Informed  people  of  those  decisions;  he 
consulted  on  them.  Although  we  may 
not  always  agree  and  we  may  not 
always  end  up  on  the  same  side  of 
each  individual  Issue,  the  procedure  by 
which  he  has  applied  himself  has 
been,  I  think,  most  unusual  and  com- 
mendable. He  has  the  toughest  job  in 
town,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  He  Is 
having  to  make  decisions  that  we  post- 
poned for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
Indeed,  the  chairman  is  correct.  And 
he  listens.  I  know  of  a  number  of  areas 
in  which  he  has  Included  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  the  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  defense  authorization 
bin  which.  In  compliance  with  the 
budget  agreement,  represents  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  of  real  decline 
In  defense  spending.  This  is  a  worri- 
some trend  which  must  be  reversed  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  global  commit- 
ments and  continue  the  modernization 
of  our  military  forces.  I  observe  that 
the  chairman,  perhaps  pragmatically, 
noted  that  for  the  years  In  the  future. 
If  we  were  to  make  zero  real  growth.  It 
might  be  considered  the  best  that  we 
can  attain,  but  I  still  remain  optimistic 
that  perhaps  the  next  administration 
can  provide  at  least  1  or  2  percent  real 
growth.  I  think  It  is  important  to  re- 
verse this  trend  of  4  consecutive  years 
of  decline. 

The  defense  budget  reductions  man- 
dated by  the  congressional  summit 
have  forced  the  Pentagon  to  make 
some  very  unpleasant  decisions.  The 
chairman  referred  to  the  reduction  of 
more  than  34,000  personnel  from  the 
fiscal  year  1988  authorization  levels. 
The  Air  Force  has  deleted  two  fighter 
wings  from  its  force  structure  and  the 
Navy  has  postponed  the  activation  of 
one  of  their  carrier  air  wings.  Mr. 
President,  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  must  realize  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  cut  defense  and  expect  to 
maintain  a  robust  defense  posture.  We 
must  face  up  to  the  requirement  for 
stable  real  growth  In  defense  spending 
if  we  are  to  remain  the  guardians  of 
democracy  for  ourselves  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that,  de- 
spite the  stringent  fiscal  constraints 
Imposed  on  this  bill,  we  were  able  to 


recommend  the  full  4.3-percent  pay  in- 
crease requested  by  the  President  for 
our  military  personnel.  As  you  know, 
our  people  are  our  most  Important 
asset.  The  committee  is  concerned 
that  the  difference  between  military 
and  civilian  pay  Is  once  again  causing 
highly  skilled  military  personnel  to 
exit  the  armed  services.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  proposed  4.3-percent 
pay  raise  will  help  lessen  the  pay  dis- 
parity between  our  military  personnel 
and  their  civilian  counterparts,  and  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

You  are  seeing  the  first  signs  of  per- 
centage retention  rates  which  portend 
a  loss  of  the  career  structure.  That  Is  a 
very  costly  thing  to  rebuild,  and  it 
takes  time.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  will 
stem  that  otherwise  negative  trend. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  debate  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill  today, 
we  are  all  aware  that  the  Senate  will 
soon  take  up  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty.  I  support  that  treaty  but  rec- 
ognize Its  ratification  may  affect  the 
balance  of  forces  In  NATO,  and  per- 
haps alter  our  future  defense  require- 
ments. That  Is  a  matter  future  defense 
secretaries  will  have  to  grapple  with. 

But  the  INF  Treaty  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  begin  suddenly  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  defense  spending.  To  the 
contrary,  it  translates  into  increases, 
particularly  for  our  conventional 
forces. 

But,  for  today,  I  believe  the  defense 
bill  before  you  Is  balanced  with  re- 
spect to  the  post-INF  environment. 
However,  all  of  us  need  to  understand 
that  an  INF  agreement  alone  does  not 
necessarily  equate  to  reduced  defense 
expenditures.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  be  required  to  Increase  defense 
spending  in  order  to  enhance  our  capa- 
bilities in  other  areas,  such  as  conven- 
tional modernization  and  theater  nu- 
clear weapons,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
deter  Warsaw  pact  aggression. 

In  the  conventional  area,  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  continue  the  mod- 
ernization of  key  programs,  albeit  at  a 
slower  pace,  and  increase  funding  In 
the  armor /anti-armor  area  to  supple- 
ment ongoing  research.  In  the  strate- 
gic area,  modernization  of  key  pro- 
grams such  as  rail  garrison  MX,  the  B- 
2  Stealth  bomber  and  D-5  missile  will 
continue.  The  committee  has  also  rec- 
ommended an  adequate  funding  level 
of  $4.5  billion  for  SDI,  which  will  take 
us  closer  to  determining  the  real  po- 
tential of  our  space  defense  concept. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  want  to,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  so  ask 
unanimous  consent,  a  letter  that  the 
chairman  and  I  and  Chairman  Aspin 
sent  the  administration  in  connection 
with  the  strategic  program;  namely,  to 
provide  adequate  funding  so  that  the 
next  President  can  make  the  decision 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oi^jection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
exhibit  1.) 
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President.    I    am    particularly 

~.yl  with  the  base  closure  legisla- 

1  he  committee  has  recommended. 

chairman    and    I    have    worked 

in    drafting    this    legislation 

_  I  believe  is  both  necessary  and 

)verdue.  This  provision,  if  passed, 

1  educe  defense  expenditures  with- 

;ompromising   national   seciu-ity, 

future  years,  allow  our  military 

more  efficiently.  I  recognize 

legislation    is    a    political    "hot 

but  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to 

the  long-term  merit  of  this 

.  and  urge  that  we  join  in  bi- 

support  of  this  initiative. 

Mr.    President,    my    col- 
will  recall  that  last  year  a  pro- 
concerning  the  ABM  Treaty  de- 
,  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
defense  authorization  bill  for  sev- 
nonths. 

was  an  unhappy  chapter  in  the 

of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 

„„.  It  is  now  a  closed  chapter  and 

have  had  no  repetition  this  year 

lo  I  anticipate  on  the  floor  any 

ition. 

„  happy  to  report  that  this  year 

Jill  has  very  few  provisions  relat- 

arms  control.  This  is  most  im- 

at  a  time  when  the  President 

liegotiating    major    arms    control 

with  the  Soviets,  particu- 

with   reference  to  the  START 

and  I  think  it  is  important 

the  Congress  give  its  support  to 

President  and  that  support  can  be 

in  not  putting  on  to  this 

or  other  pieces  of  legislation,  pro- 

which,    in    the    judgment    of 

,  erode  the  authority  given  under 

Constitution  for  a  President  to  be 

spokesman  in  foreign  relations 

his  country  and  the  chief  negotia- 
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oi^ould  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
this  in  mind  as  we  consider  the 
def*ise  authorization  bill.  It  is  imper- 
ativ ;  that  the  Congress  not  send  con- 
flict ing  signals  to  the  Soviets  as  these 
neg  )tiations  proceed. 
Tfe  committee  has.  however,  includ- 
year's  bill  provision  on  restrict- 
SDI  expenditures.  Although  I  feel 
provision  is  unnecessary,  based  on 
tary  Carlucci's  assurance  that  no 
testfe  planned  for  fiscal  year  1989  are 
inc<  nsistent  with  the  development  and 
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testing  described  in  the  April  1987 
SDIO  report  to  Congress,  I  voted— as 
did  all  members  of  our  committee— to 
report  favorably  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  which  is  now  before  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  chairman  and  all 
Senators  in  passing  the  fiscal  year 
1989  defense  authorization  bill.  It  is  a 
balanced  and  reasonable  defense  bill, 
which  was  carefully  constructed 
through  the  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion and  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Chairman  Nunn  and  me  in  supporting 
this  important  legislation. 
Exhibit  i 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  January  28,  1988. 
Hon.  Frank  C.  Carlucci, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Following  your  in- 
formal conversations  with  Senator  Nunn 
and  Senator  Warner  over  the  last  few  days, 
we  have  discussed  among  ourselves  a 
number  of  issues  relating  to  the  ICBM  mod- 
ernization program  in  the  FY  1988  and  FY 
1989  budgets. 

We  believe  that  enough  funding  should  be 
provided  in  these  two  years  for  the  small 
ICBM  program  (including  its  hard  mobile 
launcher,  and  its  command  and  control 
system)  in  order  for  the  total  small  mobile 
ICBM  program  to  be  sustained  in  develop- 
ment. By  this  we  mean  at  least  keeping  to- 
gether the  teams  that  are  working  on  the 
basic  essential  parts  of  the  overall  program. 
The  objective  should  be  to  ensure  that  all 
parts  of  the  small  mobile  ICBM  program, 
including  the  alternate  guidance  effort,  are 
maintained  and  moved  forward  in  such  a 
way  that  it  presents  a  credible  option  for 
the  next  President  as  he  makes  decisions 
prioritizing  the  ICBM  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  believe  that  enough  funding 
should  be  provided  to  keep  the  rail-garrison 
MX  program  in  development  so  that  the 
next  President  will  be  able  to  make  a  deci- 
sion about  it  as  well.  Given  the  difficult 
budgetary  choices  we  face,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adjust  funding  levels  within  the 
ICBM  modernization  program  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  of  preserving  both  ICBM 
modernization  options  for  future  decisions. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Warner, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 
Sam  Nunn. 

Chairman. 
IjES  Aspin, 
Chairman, 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Virginia  for  his  splen- 
did presentation  and  also,  again,  for 
his  cooperative  work  on  our  committee 
and  his  leadership  for  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  what  the  schedule  is  going  to  be 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  I  do  know 
that  we  will  be  on  this  bill  today  and 
tomorrow. 


I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  have  amendments.  We  have  a  list 
of  probably  30  amendments  now.  I 
hope  we  have  nothing  like  we  had  last 
year.  Last  year  I  know  we  went  over 
120.  We  stayed  on  this  bill  many, 
many  hours,  even  after  we  got  by  the 
procedural  hurdles  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  alluded  to  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  do  not  anticipate  we  will  have  a 
repetition  of  that  this  year. 

But  I  would  say  to  those  who  are 
saying;  Well,  we  may  be  on  the  INF 
Treaty  on  Wednesday.  Why  bring  up 
their  amendment  now?  I  believe  they 
are  misreading  the  situation. 

First  of  all.  we  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  on  the  INF  Treaty 
Wednesday.  We  will  not  know  until  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  we  get  through 
the  Intelligence  Committee  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
the  leadership  the  results  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee's  findings. 

Second  point,  if  we  do  not  get  in- 
volved in  the  INF  Treaty,  it  would  be 
my  intent— and  we  will  be  discussing 
this— it  will  be  my  intent  to  try  to 
finish  this  bill  this  week. 

That  means  that  Members  who  are 
sitting  in  the  office  on  amendments 
would  be  better  served  to  come  on  over 
this  afternoon  and  begin  debating 
those  amendments.  So  far  we  do  not 
have  many  takers  so  Senators  have 
clear  sailing  today  if  they  want  to 
bring  up  amendments.  We  have  two  or 
three  we  know  are  likely  to  come  up 
but  there  would  be  a  chance  to  debate 
any  amendment  for  as  long  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  would  like 
to  debate  it  within  reason.  Then  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  or  dispose  of  it  in  a  satis- 
factory fashion. 

So  my  point  is.  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  agree  with 
this,  I  would  hope  that  members 
would  come  over  and  offer  their 
amendments  today  and  tomorrow.  Be- 
cause if  we  do  not  get  to  the  INF 
Treaty  on  Wednesday  morning,  we  are 
going  to  be  plowing  on  through  and 
trying  to  finish  this  bill  this  week. 

I  think,  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
Senators,  we  can  finish  this  bill  this 
week.  We  have  a  number  of  amend- 
ments but  we  do  not  have  any  that  are 
going  to  take  8.  10,  12  hours  to  debate 
that  I  know  of.  We  do  have  several 
that  will  take  2  or  3  hours. 

So  I  just  urge  all  Members  to  come 
over  this  afternoon  and  begin  debating 
your  amendments  and  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  make  a  lot  of  progress  in  the 
next  2  days.  Hopefully  we  can  finish 
this  bill  this  week  if  we  do  not  bring 
up  the  INF  Treaty  on  Wednesday  and. 
if  the  treaty  is  brought  up.  hopefully 
we  can  get  back  to  this  bill  and  finish 
it  in  a  2-  or  3-day  period. 

We  do  not  intend  to  spend  weeks  on 
this  defense  bill  this  year.  We  simply 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  doing  that. 
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It  is  not  a  matter  of  intent.  If  we  do 
not  get  the  authorization  bill  passed, 
the  appropriation  bills  get  held  up.  We 
all  know  we  are  working  to  get  most  of 
those  appropriation  bills  passed  this 
year.  We  know  we  are  trying  to  avoid  a 
continuing  resolution  this  year  and  we 
know  we  have  two  major  party  con- 
ventions in  the  summer.  We  are  trying 
to  get  through  in  time  for  the  Novem- 
ber elections. 

So,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  liking  to  get 
this  bill  completed.  We  have  to  get  it 
completed.  I  would  hope  all  Members 
would  listen  carefully  to  those  sugges- 
tions and  will  come  over  this  after- 
noon and  have  your  amendments.  We 
would  like  to  handle  five,  six,  seven, 
eight  amendments  between  now  and 
early  evening  tonight.  I  hope  we  can 
handle  10  or  12  or  14  amendments  to- 
morrow. 

If  we  can  do  that  we  will  be  within 
sight  of  finishing  this  bill  with  a 
couple  of  more  days  of  hard  work. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  want 
to  make  any  comments  on  this  point? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoroughly  support  the  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman. 
While  there  remains  some  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  scheduling  of  the 
INF  Treaty  and  the  present  bill,  that 
is  above  our  pay  grade,  as  we  say  in 
the  military.  Therefore,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  chairman  and  myself  is  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  this  bill. 

We  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
view  the  responsibility  that  the' chair- 
man and  I  have  in  that  light  and  come 
forward  and  give  us  their  support  and 
assistance  by  allowing  the  Senate,  as  a 
whole,  to  examine  such  amendments 
as  they  think  appropriate. 

privileges  of  the  floor 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  key 
staff  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  be  entered  in  the  Record 
and  that  these  members  be  permitted 
floor  privileges  during  the  course  of 
debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  list  of  staff  members  is  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Gerald  Kent  Bankus.  Robert  F.  Bayer, 
Robert  G.  Bell,  Tiffany  E.  Berger,  Robert  F. 
Bott,  Barbara  B.  Brown,  Romie  L.  Brown- 
lee.  Lucia  M.  Chavez,  Christine  Cowart 
Dauth,  Brian  D.  Dailey,  Marie  F.  Dickinson, 
Andrew  S.  Effron,  Jonathan  L.  Etherton, 
Richard  D.  Finn.  Jr..  Judith  A.  Freedman, 
Barbara  C.  Gallo,  Colleen  M.  Getz.  Sherri 
Wasserman  Goodman,  John  J.  Hamre.  Eliz- 
beth  Ann  Harlow.  William  E.  Hoehn.  Jr. 

Lori  M.  Jackson,  George  K.  Johnson,  Jr.. 
Mary  J.  Kampo,  Ronald  P.  Kelly,  James  R. 
Locker  III.  David  S.  Lyles,  John  N.  McCon- 
nell.  Thomas  K.  McConnell,  Michael  J. 
McCord.  Norman  G.  Mosher,  Federick  F.Y. 
Pang,  Cindy  Pearson.  Pamela  G.  Powell. 
Debra  A.  Rice,  Mark  B.  Robinson,  Ann  Elise 
Sauer.  Inga  B.  Schoonover.  Patrick  A. 
Tucker,  Patricia  L.  Watson,  Daniel  J.  Wild- 
fong,  Mickie  Jan  Wise. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
looked  over  this  list  of  key  staff  on 
both  sides,  and  I  hope  under  the  splen- 
did leadership  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Punaro.  that  we  can  keep  the  staff  on 
the  floor  to  a  minimum  during  this 
debate,  recognizing  this  does  cover  a 
wide  scope  and  we  have  a  number  of 
subcommittees.  From  time  to  time, 
each  of  these  people  on  this  very  long 
list  of  staff  members,  I  must  say,  will 
perhaps  be  needed  on  the  floor.  This  is 
an  inclusive  list,  and  we  hope  we  will 
keep  the  number  of  staff  people  down. 
Realizing  the  absolute  essential  nature 
of  their  work,  we  would  like  them  to 
have  access  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sanford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  proposed  fiscal  year 
1989  Defense  Authorization  Act  repre- 
sents a  major  milestone  in  restoring 
the  kind  of  sound  bipartisan  consensus 
on  defense  that  is  absolutely  essential 
if  this  Nation  is  to  provide  the  military 
forces  it  needs  to  deter  war  and  if  it  is 
to  meet  its  major  commitments  at  the 
time  when  it  faces  such  serious  con- 
straints on  defense  spending. 

Both  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  our  es- 
teemed Senator  Sam  Nunn,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
John  Warner,  deserve  high  praise  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  focused 
our  discussions  and  debates  on  the  key 
issues  that  shape  our  Nation's  defense 
policy  in  a  bipartisan  and  patriotic 
fashion. 

I  also  believe  that  they,  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  deserve 
praise  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
worked  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  military  services  to  focus  on 
key  priorities  like  the  modernization 
of  our  conventional  forces,  and  have 
done  so  without  attempting  to  make 
major  changes  in  a  sound  and  well-rea- 
soned defense  budget  submission. 

"Micromanagement"  is  simply  bad 
management,  and  I  think  it  should  al- 
ready be  clear  to  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  that  we  have 
acted  to  strengthen  an  already  sound 
defense  budget,  and  to  make  it  more 
cost-effective,  rather  than  to  reinvest 
or  weaken  it. 

I  must,  however,  note  that  this 
year's  bipartisan  cooperation  is  the 
result  of  two  factors.  The  first  is  the 
effort  of  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Frank  Carlucci  to  find 
a  defense  program  that  will  preserve 
our  Nation's  security  in  the  face  of  the 


need  to  limit  defense  spending  and  cut 
our  massive  Federal  deficits. 

If  we  have  not  begun  with  a  realistic 
budget  submission,  and  if  we  had  not 
accepted  the  painful  price  of  4  consec- 
utive years  of  cuts  in  real  defense 
spending,  we  could  not  have  ap- 
proached the  quality  of  the  Authoriza- 
tion Act  we  are  now  submitting  to  this 
House. 

The  second  factor  is  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  shared  a 
common  understanding  of  the  threats 
this  Nation  faces,  and  of  what  must  be 
done  to  preserve  our  current  capabil- 
ity to  limit  and  deter  war. 

Thanks  to  Senator  NtJNN  and  Sena- 
tor Warner,  we  have  developed  a  good 
working  understanding  of  the 
strengths  amd  weaknesses  of  arms  con- 
trol. We  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
must  modernize  and  preserve  our 
forces  in  ways  that  will  lead  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  accept  and  comply  with 
arms  reductions  that  really  do  reduce 
the  risk  and  cost  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  this  understanding 
does  not  exist  on  a  national  basis,  or 
even  within  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
We  have  become  far  too  polarized  on 
many  issues  where  no  clear  picture 
exists  of  the  trends  in  the  balance  or 
of  the  risks  we  face.  We  will  always 
differ  on  many  issues,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  begin  with  a  common  set 
of  facts,  and  that  we  clearly  relate  our 
defense  spending  and  arms  control  de- 
bates to  those  facts. 

This  is  why.  as  one  of  my  contribu- 
tions to  this  year's  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  I  have  focused  on  strength- 
ening the  kind  of  budget  submission 
and  arms  control  compliance  reporting 
that  will  help  support  such  a  consen- 
sus in  the  future.  I  must  immediately 
state  that  in  doing  so.  I  have  built  on 
the  work  of  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Arms  Services  Com- 
mittees, and  that  I  have  had  strong  bi- 
partisan support. 

This  is  also  why  I  am  proud  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Authorization  Act  which 
call  for  future  budget  submissions  to 
be  accompanied  with  strong  and  com- 
prehensive net  assessments  that  show 
how  these  budget  affect  the  military 
balance  and  our  ability  to  meet  our 
military  commitments. 

I  believe  that  such  changes  are  es- 
sential to  complete  the  Goldwater-Ni- 
cholls  reforms,  and  to  preserving  a 
focus  on  the  real  defense  issues  in 
future  years. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  in  future  years, 
we  will  not  be  driven  to  choose  our 
level  of  defense  spending  by  the  size  of 
the  Federal  deficit.  Once  we  are  free 
of  the  specter  of  the  deficit,  however, 
we  again  will  have  to  make  hard 
choices  between  security  and  domestic 
needs. 

If  we  are  to  do  this  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
sensus, we  will  have  to  fully  under- 
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stand  the  impact,  or  output,  of  the 
budgi  (t  on  our  ability  to  meet  our  com- 
mitmjnts  and  not  simply  the  cost  of 
its  in  juts.  We  will  also  need  to  under- 
stand the  trends  in  our  forces,  those  of 
our  a  lies,  and  those  of  the  threat.  We 
will  I  eed  data  that  examine  both  the 
quan  itative  and  qualitative  trends  in 
the  b  ilance,  and  we  need  data  that  are 
direc  ly  comparable  and  realistic. 

At  he  same  time,  we  will  need  to  un- 
derstuid  that  we  cannot  divorce  de- 
fense planning  from  the  search  for  ef- 
fecti^e  arms  control  agreements  that 
can  s  and  the  test  of  time.  This  is  why 
we  ni  ted  the  new  arms  control  report- 
ing £fid  enforcement  language  in  the 
ise  Authorization  Act. 
must  malie  every  effort  to  devel- 
bipartisan  consensus  around  our 
control  strategy,  we  need  a 
.  understanding  of  how  arms 
contijol  affects  the  trends  in  the  mili- 
tary balance  and  the  incentives  to  go 
to  wi  r  or  escalate  a  conflict.  We  need 
this  i  n  a  form  that  will  allow  us  to  link 
our  lecision  making  on  the  defense 
budget  with  our  foreign  policy  needs. 
;  Senate  version  of  the  fiscal  year 
Defense  Authorization  Act  thus 
do  more  than  simply  reflect  this 
effort  to  develop  a  "defense  con- 
If  the  report  language  on  net 
asseiment  and  arms  control  is  en- 
acte< .  it  will  help  us  move  toward  a 
similir  consensus  in  future  years.  It 
will  tielp  us  avoid  micromanagement 
and  o  focus  on  the  real  issues.  And,  it 
will  lelp  us  to  establish  an  essential 
links  ge  between  defense  planning  and 
amu  control. 

I  ]3ok  foward  to  working  with  my 
coUeigues  in  this  body  and  in  the 
Houe  on  this  issue  now  and  in  the 
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Mr.  President,  I  express  my 

for  the  outstanding  work 

by  our  distinguished  chairman, 

NUNN,  and  our  distinguished 

minority    member.    Senator 

I  believe  we  have  put  togeth- 

package  that  the  American  people 

appreciate  and  that  will  ensure 

we  are  addressing  this  Nation's 

national   security   interests   not 

in  the  year  to  come  but  in  the 

ahead. 

1  hank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

from  Alabama. 

SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

_  my  words  of  congratulations  to 

excellent  job  my  friend,  the  senior 

from   Georgia,   has   done   as 

of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 

in  fashioning  what  I  believe  to 

„,  well-balanced  legislation.  I 

commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
from  Virginia,  Senator  Warnek, 
ranking  member  of  the  committee, 

bipartisan  cooperation  that  was 

necessary  in  putting  together  the 
low  before  the  Senate, 
continue    to    believe    that    the 
budget  request  for  $299.5  bil- 
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lion  is  not  satisfactory  to  meet  our  de- 
fense needs.  For  4  years  in  a  row  we 
have  seen  a  real  decline  in  defense 
budgets.  However,  I  feel  this  bill  well 
represents  our  national  priorities  and 
it  certainly  has  my  support. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Subconunittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel, I  am  especially  proud  of  the 
committee's  recommendation  of  a  4.3- 
percent  pay  raise  for  military  person- 
nel. This  represents  the  largest  in- 
crease in  basic  pay  since  1981.  The 
committee  also  approved  an  expanded 
aviator  bonus  for  Navy  and  Air  Force 
pilots  as  well  as  an  increase  in  certain 
medical  special  pays  for  active  duty 
physicians.  This  was  long  overdue  and 
much  needed. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  this  is  well- 
balanced  legislation.  I  believe  that  bal- 
ancing our  need  for  strong  nuclear  de- 
terrence with  well-equipped,  well- 
trained  conventional  forces  was  the 
most  difficult  task  before  us.  The  com- 
mittee's exhaustive  set  of  hearings  on 
the  INF  Treaty  has  served  to  high- 
light this  need. 

In  regard  to  strategic  programs,  the 
committee  authorized  full  funding  for 
the  MX  missile,  the  advanced  cruise 
missile,  the  Trident  submarine,  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  and  the 
Trident  II  missile;  $700  million  was  au- 
thorized for  the  rail  Garrison  MX  Pro- 
gram and  $50  million  for  the  small 
ICBM. 

I  am  most  pleased  with  the  funding 
level  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. A  total  of  $4.55  billion  for  SDI  re- 
search, with  a  floor  on  funding  for  the 
advanced  launch  system,  the  ERIS 
and  HEDI  programs  and  BSTS  repre- 
sents a  healthy  increase  in  this  most 
necessary  program,  while  at  the  same 
time  setting  priorities. 

After  most  compelling  testimony  in 
the  conventional  forces  and  Alliance 
Defense  Subcommittee,  the  committee 
recommended  an  additional  $208  mil- 
lion in  funding  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive set  of  programs  to  address  critical 
armor/antiarmor  deficiencies.  I  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Michigan,  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Levin  for  his  leadership  in  this  initia- 
tive and  his  concern  about  the  imbal- 
ance. 

With  respect  to  Army  missile  pro- 
grams, the  committee  augmented 
funding  for  the  Pedestal  mounted 
stinger  by  $25  million  to  a  total  figure 
of  $117  million  to  procure  additional 
units.  The  committee  fully  funded  the 
Patriot  air  defense  missile  system,  the 
Hawk  air  defense  missile  system,  the 
multiple  launch  rocket  system,  the 
Stinger  missile  and  the  Army  tactical 
missile  system,  as  well  as  other  Army 
missile  programs.  The  committee  also 
included  an  additional  $50  million  for 
extended  air  defense.  Furthermore, 
the  committee  fully  supported  funding 
for  research  and  development  of  the 
Fiber  Optic  guided  missile  [FOG-M]. 


In  considering  this  legislation  I  ask 
my  colleagues  not  to  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  we  can  get  by  on  fewer 
defense  dollars  as  the  result  of  arms 
control.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of 
a  Soviet  shift  in  behavior.  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending  has  increased  by  3  per- 
cent per  year  during  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev's  reign.  Dr.  Brzezinski. 
National  Security  Advisor  to  President 
Carter,  has  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  spending  19  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  on  their 
military.  The  U.S.  share  is  about  6.5 
percent. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  modern- 
ized their  conventional  forces  across 
the  board  in  the  1980's,  including 
tanks,  artillery,  fighter  aircraft  and 
surface  and  submarine  combatants. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  continues  to  hold  a 
significant  advantage  in  divisions, 
tanks,  artillery,  fighter  aircraft  and 
bombers  over  NATO  forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  era  of  budget 
constraints,  this  legislation  represents 
the  best  possible  tradeoffs  between 
strategic  and  conventional  needs, 
while  protecting  gains  in  readiness, 
sustainability  and  manpower  compen- 
sation. It  was  achieved  in  the  true 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation.  I 
intend  to  give  it  my  full  support.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  defense  authorization  bill  has 
come  to  the  floor.  I  am  glad  to  partici- 
pate in  this  discussion  about  the  major 
features  of  the  bill  that  we  have  this 
year.  I  know  we  usually  give  our  state- 
ments on  these  things  and  then  we,  at 
the  end  of  the  statement  as  an  after- 
thought, give  credit  to  the  staff  that 
has  worked  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  reverse  that  at  this 
time,  because  I  think  that  our  staff  on 
the  Manpower  Subcommittee  that  I 
chair  has  done  an  outstanding  job,  I 
want  to  give  full  credit  to  Fred  Pang, 
who  is  with  me  here,  to  Patty  Watson, 
and  David  Lyles,  who  formerly  was 
our  staff  director  on  this  subcommit- 
tee and  worked  with  us  a  lot  this  year 
even  though  he  has  moved  into  work- 
ing on  a  broader  gauge  now  with  the 
whole  committee;  those  three,  and 
also  Pat  Tucker,  the  minority  staff  di- 
rector, who  have  done  an  oustanding 
job  in  putting  this  whole  piece  of  legis- 
lation together.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
manpower  considerations  this  year.  I 


just  wanted  to  give  them  due  recogni- 
tion. 

Senator  Pete  Wilson,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
also  has  been  outstanding  in  his  ef- 
forts. We  work  together  in  a  spirit  of 
teamwork  and  cooperation  in  putting 
together  what  I  feel  is  a  truly  respon- 
sible package  that  takes  care  of  our 
manpower  readiness  requirements  and 
our  commitments  to  our  individual 
service  members. 

So  I  want  to  thank  all  of  those 
people  up  front  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  his  leadership  in 
putting  together  a  bill  that  I  believe 
keeps  faith  with  the  investments  and 
the  commitments  that  the  Congress 
has  made  toward  improvements  in  our 
national  security. 

I  believe  we  have  a  balanced  bill  that 
addresses  both  our  longer  term  mod- 
ernization and  force  structure  needs.  I 
think  the  bottom  line  is  that  we  have 
placed  a  priority  on  combat  readiness 
which  is  the  muscle  of  our  national  se- 
curity. Nothing  else  matters  much 
beyond  that.  To  me  in  our  delibera- 
tions that  is  always  the  bottom  line. 
Does  it  contribute  to  combat  readiness 
or  does  it  not?  We  can  reorganize  the 
Pentagon,  we  can  do  all  sorts  of 
things.  We  can  take  individual  matters 
into  consideration  but  do  they  sum  up 
to  a  bottom  line  that  says  yes,  we  have 
increased  combat  readiness?  I  think 
we  can  say  that  this  bill  does  this  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel let  me  say  that  the  actions  we 
took  on  manpower  and  persormel  were 
guided  by  the  general  philosophy  that 
we  should  support  the  very  hard, 
tough  choices  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  to  make  in  arriving  at  the 
defense  budget  level  agreed  to  at  the 
budget  summit  last  year  in  December. 
In  keeping  with  this  philosophy,-  we 
sought  to  ensure  that  the  gains  in  per- 
sonnel readiness  were  protected,  that 
manning  levels  adequately  supported 
the  programmed  force  structure  and 
that  military  personnel  were  treated 
equitably  in  terms  of  compensation 
and  benefits. 

In  the  areas  of  manpower  strengths, 
the  amended  request  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  34,100  from  the  currently- 
authorized  active  duty  strength  levels 
with  23,100  of  the  decrease  in  the  Air 
Force.  We  have  approved  these  reduc- 
tions and  mandated  an  additional  de- 
crease of  500  officers  in  both  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  based  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  officer  reduction 
plan. 

With  regard  to  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  manpower,  the  amended 
request    recommended    a    freeze    in 

almost    all    components    at    current 

levels.  This  action  is  consistent  with 
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the  guidance  that  we  provided  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  last  year  on 
the  Reserve  and  Guard  components 
need  to  correct  severe  skill  qualifica- 
tion problems,  especially  in  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support 
units  before  we  accept  any  more  mis- 
sions for  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  This 
was  a  prime  consideration.  But  having 
taken  those  into  consideration,  than 
we  approved  the  requested  levels. 

A  contentious  issue  we  had  to  deal 
with  over  the  last  couple  of  years  is 
the  6  percent  officer  strength  cut  that 
we  had  mandated.  I  beleive  we  have  fi- 
nally breached  the  stonewall  mentali- 
ties that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  taken  on  this  issue.  In  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  March, 
the  Department  of  Defense  indicated 
that  23  percent  or  7,733  of  the  officers 
added  between  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1986  could  not  be  validated  based  on 
identifiable  requirements.  This  finding 
clearly  indicates  that  we  were  justified 
in  our  concern  over  the  lopsided 
growth  in  officers  compared  to  the  en- 
listed force  over  that  period. 

I  might  add  that  during  that  period 
there  were  some  60,000  enlisted,  an  in- 
crease in  overall  end-strength  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  about 
31,000  officers  added,  a  2-to-l  ratio. 
We  worked  on  this  the  last  several 
years,  and  I  think  this  shows  that  we 
absolutely  were  justified  and  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  now  has  come 
around  to  indicate  that  they  could  not 
validate  the  7,733. 

In  fact,  the  reductions  the  services 
took  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year 
1988  as  a  result  of  our  mandate 
amounted  to  a  total  reduction  of  6,176 
officers  or  2  percent  from  the  fiscal 
year  1986  base.  So  these  reductions 
have  removed  all  but  1,557  of  the 
excess  DOD  identified  in  its  report.  I 
am  certain  that  this  would  not  have 
happened  had  we  not  persevered  in 
our  demand  for  an  accounting  for  this 
growth  and  sticking  with  our  mandat- 
ed reductions  to  put  force  behind  this 
demand. 

Since  the  report  was  submitted,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  identified 
officer  conversions  and  reductions 
that  would  reduce  officer  strength  by 
another  4.100  over  fiscal  year  1989  and 
fiscal  year  1990.  I  point  this  out  be- 
cause these  reductions  show  some  re- 
sponsible movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  officer 
reductions  that  are  somewhat  consist- 
ent with  overall  force  reductions  pro- 
grammed over  that  period. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report  and  the 
further  reductions  identified,  we  re- 
pealed the  fiscal  year  1989  2-percent 
cut,  and  in  its  place  directed  the  reduc- 
tion of  1,000  officers,  500  in  the  Army 
and  500  in  the  Air  Force,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  identified  as 
the  fiscal  year  1989  portion  of  its  re- 
duction plan.  We  would  carry  the 
2-percent  reduction  for  fiscal  year  1990 


into  conference  with  the  House  be- 
cause the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  straight 
repeal  of  the  officer  reductions.  In  con- 
ference, we  would  have  the  option  of 
dropping  the  remaining  2-percent  cut 
in  fiscal  year  1990  or  taking  the  addi- 
tional 3,100  reduction  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  identified  in  its  officer 
reduction  plan  for  fiscal  year  1990.  In 
fairness  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  DOD  officer  reduction 
plan  for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  on 
which  the  action  we  propose  is  based 
was  not  available  to  the  House  when  it 
conducted  its  markup. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  DOD  is 
out  of  the  woods  on  this  issue.  At 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  March  17  and  March 
24,  we  got  into  the  issue  of  overman- 
ning in  colonels  in  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  in  the  Air  Force.  The  Air 
Force  has  yet  to  refute  with  facts  the 
indication  in  a  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand letter  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
250  colonels  in  the  Command.  Accord- 
ingly, we  reduced  the  Air  Force  by  125 
colonels  from  its  authorized  number  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  and  by  another  125  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  for  a  total  reduction 
of  250. 

Further,  a  study  that  was  conducted 
at  the  direction  of  Secretary  Carlucci 
on  the  manning  of  unified  pnd  speci- 
fied commands  and  supporting  compo- 
nent headquarters  which  indicates  a 
potential  surplus  of  7,200  spaces  indi- 
cates to  me  that  we  need  to  continue 
to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  officer 
strength  issue. 

In  a  package  of  improvements  to 
military  pay  and  benefits,  we  approved 
a  4.3-percent  pay  raise  for  military 
personnel  and  an  expanded  aviator 
bonus  for  pilots  to  address  retention 
problems  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force.  In  addition,  we  increased  house- 
hold goods  weight  allowances  as  a  step 
toward  reducing  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  that  military  personnel  currently 
absorb  when  they  are  required  to 
move.  To  correct  severe  manning  prob- 
lems in  critical  wartime  medical  skills, 
we  approved  an  increase  for  certain 
medical  special  pays  for  active  duty 
physicians  and  a  health  professional 
affiliation  bonus  test  program  for  the 
Reserve  components.  Finally,  in  the 
area  of  personnel  management,  we  ap- 
proved changes  to  statutory  officer 
promotion  procedures  that  clarify  po- 
tential ambiguities  in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my 
summary  of  the  action  we  took  in  the 
manpower  and  personnel  area. 

Before  I  relinquish  the  floor, 
though,  I  would  like  to  address  an 
issue  which  I  believe  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  the  Senate.  It  is  indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  bill  that  we  are  consider- 
ing, and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
bring  it  up  here. 
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the   comparability    for  setting   these 
levels  of  pay. 

The  first  community  to  feel  the  neg- 
ative effects  of  the  lower  alternative 
pay  raises  the  President  has  submitted 
each  year,  was  the  military.  Because 
military  pay  raises  were  linked  to  civil- 
ian pay  raises,  military  comparability 
eroded  at  the  same  rate  as  Federal  ci- 
vilian pay  comparability  to  the  private 
sector.  The  result  for  the  military  was 
literally  a  hemorhage  of  talent  that 
caused  severe  manpower  readiness 
problems,  especially  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  they  were  drastic. 

To  respond  to  these  problems  that 
we  were  losing  all  of  our  good  people, 
the  Congress  enacted  a  11.7-percent 
pay  raise  for  military  personnel  in 
1980  and  another  14.3  percent  pay 
raise  for  military  personnel  in  1981. 
These  pay  raises  essentially  restored 
military  pay  to  private  sector  compa- 
rability. However,  because  the  linkage 
between  Federal,  civilian,  and  military 
pay  raises  is  only  in  one  direction;  that 
is,  military  pay  is  raised  when  Federal 
civilian  pay  is  raised  but  not  the  re- 
verse. Federal  civilian  pay  raises  con- 
tinued to  be  based  on  the  lower  alter- 
native pay  plans  submitted  by  the 
President. 

Now  I  guess  we  could  say  the  worm 
has  turned  and  what  happened  to  the 
military  in  the  late  1970's  is  beginning 
to  happen  in  the  Federal  civilian  work 
force  and  1  think  it  is  time  we  recog- 
nize this  and  do  something  about  it.  I 
think  the  first  step  is  for  us  to  get 
back  to  the  way  permanent  law  is  sup- 
posed to  work.  Obviously,  it  would  be 
outside  of  budget  reality  for  us  to 
make  up  that  24  percent  gap  between 
Federal  civilian  pay  and  private  sector 
pay  in  1  year,  and  I  do  not  propose 
this.  However,  I  think  the  President 
needs  to  give  serious  consideration 
about  what  he  does  in  his  alternative 
plan  for  Federal  civilians  and  attempt 
to  make  some  progress  in  closing  the 

gap. 

We  can  make  a  good  case  that  we 
are  beginning  to  lose  some  of  our 
finest  people  out  of  the  civilian  Feder- 
al workforce. 

Finally,  I  think  the  linkage  of  mili- 
tary pay  raises  to  Federal  civilian  pay 
raises,  which  has  been  rendered  inop- 
erative by  the  Congress  since  1980 
anyway,  is  no  longer  appropriate  and 
should  be  repealed. 

What  we  have  are  two  unique  com- 
munities who  work  under  different 
terms  and  conditions  of  service.  The 
compensation  systems  of  these  two 
communities  are  vastly  different  and 
there  is  no  real  comparability  except 
both  are  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  il  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  never  been  a  good  reason  for 
the  linkage  except  for  just  conven- 
ience's sake. 

So  it  seems  to  be  that  what  we  need 
to  establish  are  equitable  standards 
under  which  these  communities  ought 


to  be  paid.  For  Federal  civilians,  the 
PATC  index  is  a  reasonable  standard 
and  we  should  work  toward  that 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oc- 
cupations covered  by  the  PATC  index 
are  really  not  very  representative  of 
military  occupations.  So  what  we 
should  be  working  toward  is  establish- 
ing a  reasonable  standard  for  the  mili- 
tary, such  as  the  Employment  Cost 
Index  [ECU  which  the  military  refers 
to  more  than  they  do  to  PATC  anyway 
and  the  ECI  index,  employment  cost 
index,  is  much  more  representative  of 
most  military  occupational  specialities. 
My  bottom  line  is  that  we  need  to 
get  back  to  a  permanent  system  for  de- 
termining pay  raises  for  our  Federal 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  This  is 
an  objective  I  intend  to  pursue  vigor- 
ously as  we  deal  with  the  budget  in 
this  and  coming  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  again 
with  the  words  I  opened  with  today, 
and  that  is  I  want  to  give  full  credit  to 
Fred  Pang,  who  is  with  me  here  on  the 
floor;  and  to  Patty  Watson,  who  did  so 
much  work  on  this;  and  David  Lyles; 
and  Pat  Tucker,  who  is  the  staff  direc- 
tor for  the  minority  on  this  subject, 
who  I  see  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  back  of  the  Chamber. 

I  also  recognize  once  again  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Pete  Wilson,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

We  worked  together  in  a  spirit  of 
teamwork  and  cooperation  in  putting 
together  a  responsible  package  that 
takes  care  of  our  readiness  require- 
ments and  our  commitments  to  our  in- 
dividual service  members.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
his  hard  work. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  that  we  are  considering  today, 
S.  2355,  is  the  product  of  4  months  of 
review  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  able  committee  chairman.  Senator 
Sam  Nunn,  and  our  able  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  John  Warner, 
for  the  work  that  they  have  done  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings,  briefings,  and  staff  meetings 
during  the  review  of  S.  2355.  The  bill 
before  us  today  totals  $299.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $294  billion  in 
outlays.  This  is  $33  billion  less  than 
the  original  fiscal  year  1989  request 
submitted  to  the  Congress  last  year  as 
a  part  of  the  first  biennial  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  lower  figure  is  a  product  of  the 
budget  summit  agreement  entered  into 
last  year  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congress. 

The  distinguished  managers  of  the 
bill  did  an  excellent  job  in  setting  com- 
mittee priorities  in  a  year  that  also 
saw  our  committee  conducting  numer- 
ous hearings  on  the  Intermediate- 
range    Nuclear    Forces    Treaty.    The 
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committee  has  sought  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  INF  Treaty  on  the  con- 
ventional balance  in  Europe  and  pro- 
vide a  defense  budget  reflecting  in- 
creased emphasis  on  certain  important 
programs. 

While  we  have  undertaken  an  in- 
depth  review  of  many  conventional 
forces  issues,  the  committee  recognizes 
that  peace  has  been  maintained  to  a 
large  degree  by  nuclear  deterrence.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  recommending  full 
funding  for  critically  important  strate- 
gic programs.  Among  these  programs 
are  the  Trident  II  or  D-5  missile,  the 
advanced  technology  bomber,  the  ad- 
vanced cruise  missile  and  the  Trident 
submarine.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mends $4.55  billion  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  which  is  only  $291 
million  less  than  the  combined  re- 
quests for  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Energy. 

Two  strategic  programs  that  have 
received  much  congressional  scrutiny, 
Rail-Garrison  MX  and  the  small 
ICBM  were  reduced  by  the  committee 
without  prejudicing  a  decision  for  the 
next  President  to  proceed  with  one  or 
both  programs.  Given  the  huge  costs 
of  the  small  ICBM  compared  to  Rail- 
Garrison  MX,  and  the  reduced  defense 
budgets  that  we  will  be  considering,  I 
favor  terminating  the  small  ICBM 
Fh-ogram  now. 

Mr.  President,  another  area  of  seri- 
ous concern  for  the  committee  has 
been  the  erosion  of  the  value  of  mili- 
tary pay  in  recent  years.  Compensa- 
tion for  our  service  personnel  has 
fallen  farther  and  farther  behind  the 
private  sector.  Therefore,  we  are  rec- 
ommending full  authorization  of  the 
4.3-percent  pay  increase  requested  by 
the  administration.  Not  requested  by 
the  administration,  but  recommended 
by  the  committee,  are  increased  bonus 
pay  for  military  doctors.  The  commit- 
tee takes  this  action  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  exodus  of  highly  skilled 
military  medical  professionals  from 
the  military.  The  committee  has  also 
tasked  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
forward  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  adjusting  the  pay  scales 
of  military  medical  personnel. 

This  year,  as  we  have  done  in  past 
years,  the  committee  recommends 
some  additional  funding  for  high  pri- 
ority National  Guard  equipment.  In 
this  budget  is  $160  million  for  eight  C- 
130  H  model  aircraft,  $150  million  for 
unspecified  equipment  and  $130  mil- 
lion for  M-1  tanks. 

Given  the  spending  constraints  im- 
posed by  last  year's  budget  summit 
agreement,  we  have  recommended  a 
defense  authorization  bill  that  will 
protect  vital  programs  during  a  period 
of  force  structure  reduction.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  acting  manager  of  the  bill  at 


this  time,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  the  staff  members  for  their  very 
hard  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2003 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  provision  in  the  bill 
concurring  purchase  of  alcohol  beverages 
for  resale  on  military  installations) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2003. 

On  page  158,  strike  lines  8  through  25,  and 
on  page  159,  strike  lines  1  through  8  and  re- 
number the  remaining  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  considered  the  amendment 
I  sent  to  the  desk  on  two  prior  occa- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  each  of 
the  last  2  years  debate  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill,  this  same  amend- 
ment came  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Once  again,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  provided  that  military  in- 
stallations around  the  country,  could 
purchase  beer  and  wine  from  any 
source  in  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  existing  law  which  requires  that  the 
beer  and  wine  for  military  installa- 
tions would  be  purchased  from  within 
the  State. 

In  the  past  2  years,  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  to  delete  the  commit- 
tee language  has  been  adopted  over- 
whelmingly—2  years  ago,  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  29  and  last  year  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  41. 

So,  even  though  the  committee  has 
had  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  the  Senate  has,  in  both 
previous  years,  adopted  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  an  amendment  to  delete 
it.  While  I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  one  of  the 
subcommittees,  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  this  provision  in  the  bill  in 
committee  and  reserved  my  right  to 
speak  against  the  provision  on  the 
floor. 

The  leader  and  others  have  indicat- 
ed a  desire  to  move  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  to  amendments. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  agrees 
with  the  leader  because  this  bill  takes 
a  long  time.  My  recollection  is  it  took 
12  days  last  year.  We  would  like  to  ex- 
pedite the  bUl. 


So,  as  one  of  the  managers  on  the 
floor,  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Nunn,  I 
want  to  indicate  we  want  Members  to 
come  over  and  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

So  we  are  going  to  go  to  this  amend- 
ment and  dispose  of  one  of  the  issues 
we  know  we  will  face  along  the  line.  I 
am  going  to  conclude  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  let  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio,  who  is  one  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  provision  in  the  bill  in  the 
committee,  be  heard.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  conclude  this  matter 
rather  expeditiously. 

My  friend  from  Texas,  whose  views 
are  well  known,  will  also  express  sup- 
port for  the  committee  position. 

I  am  asking  that  the  Members  sup- 
port the  amendment  I  am  offering.  I 
hope  we  can  get  a  roUcall  on  this 
within  the  next  half  hour  to  45  min- 
utes. Mr.  President.  I  will  keep  my  re- 
marks very  brief  and  would  yield  the 
floor,  Mr.  President,  so  others  may  be 
heard  in  opposition  to  my  amendment. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields,  would  he  respond 
to  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
spond to  the  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  get  a  time  limitation  on 
this  amendment  so  that  Senators 
would  know  when  a  vote  will  occur? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  leader 
I  would  be  absolutely  delighted  to  do 
that.  I  am  looking  at  the  clock.  It  is 
1:50. 

This  Senator  would  be  delighted  to 
have  a  rollcall  by,  2:30,  2:45,  or  what- 
ever hour  would  suit  the  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would 
there  be  general  agreement  among 
Senators  here  that  we  could  set  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  to  occur  at  2:45? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Or  a  motion  to  table, 
if  there  is  one. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  occur 
on  or  in  relation  to  this  amendment  at 
the  hour  of  2:45  p.m.  today  and  that 
the  time  between  now  and  that  point 
of  time  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Dixon  and  Mr.  Gramm. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  kind 
of  agreement  does  not  bar  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  does  it? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  willing  to  do  so, 
straight  up  and  down,  or  a  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  We  will  want  to  table 
it. 
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OFFICER.    Yes, 
the    amendment 


920  of  the  committee  bill, 
this  amendment  would  delete, 
,  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
ind  the  military  services  to  pur- 
ilcoholic  beverages  for  resale  on 
installations  in  the  most  effi- 
ind  economic  manner,  without 
to  the  location  of  the  source  of 
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is  what  we  are  correcting  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

It  is  in  there  now,  and  this  amend- 
ment would  try  to  knock  it  out.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  apply  to  other 
ways  we  ask  the  military  to  do  their 
business.  What  a  farce  that  would  be. 
What  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  does  is  to  continue  the  special 
interest  provisions.  It  would  continue 
to  benefit  alcoholic  beverage  distribu- 
tors in  every  State  and  some  of  the 
State  governments  at  the  expense  of 
important  morale,  welfare  and  recrea- 
tion programs  for  our  military  service- 
members  and  their  families. 

Today,  all  of  the  military  services 
sell  alcoholic  beverages  in  military 
package  stores,  in  officer  and  enlisted 
clubs,  and  in  military  exchanges  locat- 
ed on  military  installations.  Under  De- 
fense Department  policies,  the  prices 
in  military  package  stores  must  be 
within  10  percent  of  the  average  prices 
of  local  civilian  commercial  outlets  to 
prevent  unfair  competition. 

The  profits  from  sales  of  alcohol  in 
military  package  stores,  like  the  prof- 
its from  the  military  exchanges  and 
officer  and  enlisted  clubs,  are  used  in 
supporting  morable,  welfare  and  recre- 
ation programs  in  each  of  the  military 
services.  These  important  programs 
operate  physical  fitness  centers,  librar- 
ies, child  care  centers,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs  and  other  activities 
which  exist  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  military  members  and  their 
families. 

There  is  not  a  person,  probably,  in 
the  Senate  who  has  not  made  a  state- 
ment at  one  time  or  another  about  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  military 
members  and  their  families.  Yet  we 
cut  back  on  the  funding  to  do  it  by 
just  such  amendments  as  this. 

In  1983,  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  States  cannot 
regulate  where  the  military  services 
purchase  alcoholic  beverages.  Conse- 
quently, the  military  services  devel- 
oped consolidated  alcohol  purchasing 
programs  to  buy  in  volume  directly 
from  the  most  competitive  sources,  re- 
gardless of  location. 

That  is  what  we  tried  to  get  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  do  in  every 
other  line  of  activity,  purchase  in 
volume  directly  from  the  sources. 

Unfortunately,  this  practice  was 
stopped  in  fiscal  year  1986  by  a  provi- 
sion in  the  fiscal  year  1986  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  that  required  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  United  States 
to  purchase  all  alcoholic  beverages  for 
resale  from  in-State  sources.  However, 
this  provision  was  modified  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  Defense  Authorization 
Act  to  allow  military  installations  in 
the  United  States  to  purchase  alcohol- 
ic beverages  for  resale  from  the  most 
competitive  source,  regardless  of  loca- 
tion, with  the  exception  that  malt  and 
wine  beverages  purchased  for  resale  in 
the  contiguous  States  had  to  be  pur- 


chased   from    in-State    sources.    This 
provision  is  currently  codified  in  law. 

The  fiscal  year  1987  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  further  modified  the 
provision  by  requiring  military  instal- 
lations in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  pur- 
chase all  alcoholic  beverages  for  resale 
from  in-State  sources.  This  additional 
provision  was  continued  in  the  fiscal 
year  1988  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
last  year. 

So  under  current  provisions,  military 
installations  in  the  United  States, 
other  than  those  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  can  purchase  alcoholic  bever- 
ages other  than  beer  and  wine,  from 
the  most  competitive  source,  regard- 
less of  location.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  installations  must  purchase  beer 
and  wine  from  in-State  sources.  For 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  military  installa- 
tions must  purchase  all  alcoholic  bev- 
erages for  resale  from  in-State  sources. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  lousy,  terrible 
procurement  policy,  and  it  flies  direct- 
ly in  the  face  of  all  of  the  pressure 
Congress  is  putting  on  the  Defense 
Department  to  increase  competition  in 
Defense  procurement.  This  provision 
has  obviously  restricted  competition 
because  it  has  eliminated  the  military 
services'  ability  to  negotiate  and  pur- 
chase certain  alcoholic  beverages  in 
volume  from  the  most  competitive 
source.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we 
have  all  been  bombarded  by  frantic 
phone  calls  from  the  local  alcoholic 
beverage  distributors  back  home  on 
this  one;  they  know  a  good  deal  when 
they  see  it.  They  are  willing  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  to  continue  it. 

Current  restrictions  have  reduced 
the  profits  from  military  package 
stores  and  thereby  reduced  the 
amount  of  funds  available  each  year  to 
support  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
programs  for  our  military  members 
and  their  families.  The  Defense  De- 
partment estimates  that  current  re- 
strictions have  cost  military  morale, 
welfare  and  recreation  programs  about 
$25  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  due  to 
reduced  package  store  profits. 

This  kind  of  money  would  not  be 
missed  in  a  lot  of  defense  hardware 
programs,  but  we  are  talking  about 
programs  that  have  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate impact  on  the  day-to-day  quality 
of  life  of  military  members  and  their 
families.  Just  to  maintain  the  present 
level  of  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
programs.  Congress  will  have  to  raise 
the  level  of  appropriated  funding  for 
these  activities,  which  is  unlikely,  or 
the  military  services  will  have  to  raise 
the  current  user  fees  and  charges  for 
these  activities.  That  will  come  direct- 
ly out  of  the  pocketbooks  of  the  serv- 
ice people  that  we  are  also  supposed  to 
represent. 

Finally,  current  restrictions  under- 
mine the  Federal  Government's  sover- 
eign immunity  from  taxation  by  the 
States    and    provides    an    inequitable 
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benefit  only  to  certain  States  and  pro- 
vides an  equitable  benefit  only  to  cer- 
tain States.  Each  of  the  32  States 
where  State-licensed,  commercial  dis- 
tributors serve  as  wholesalers  are  able 
to  collect  alcohol  beverage  taxes  from 
the  military— and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—on a  direct  basis.  But  there  are 
18  States  where  the  States  themselves 
are  the  alcoholic  beverage  wholesalers 
and  where  the  prices  charged  directly 
to  the  military  cannot  include  States 
taxes  because  this  would  amount  to  il- 
legal direct  taxation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  18  so-called  mo- 
nopoly States  are  not  able  to  share  in 
the  windfall  tax  collections  that  would 
be  enjoyed  by  the  32  license  States,  as 
they  are  called. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  if  they  want  to  force 
the  military  services  to  buy  everything 
they  use  on  a  military  installation 
within  the  State  in  which  the  installa- 
tion is  located?  Why  stop  at  alcoholic 
beverages?  Why  not  extend  this  in- 
State  purchase  requirement  to  fuel, 
food,  and  every  other  commodity  that 
can  have  an  organized  lobby  come  in 
here  and  knock  on  doors  like  the  alco- 
holic beverage  distributors  have  done? 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  in- 
cluded section  920  in  the  fiscal  year 
1989  defense  authorization  bill  be- 
cause the  current  special  interest  pro- 
visions reduce  competition;  undermine 
the  sovereign  immunity  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  subjecting  it  to  man- 
datory indirect  taxation  by  some 
States;  and  significantly  reduce  funds 
for  important  morale,  welfare  and 
recreation  programs  for  our  military 
members  and  their  families. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  position  and  restore  the  au- 
thority for  DOD  activities  to  purchase 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economic  manner  possible. 
This  amendment  would  fly  right  in 
the  face  of  that,  and  a  way  to  say 
DOD  can  make  these  purchases  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economic  manner 
possible  is  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
everyone  listened  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio.  This  amendment 
is  about  as  special  interest  as  you  can 
be  special  interest.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  says  we  want  to  violate  the  gener- 
al principle  of  competitive  purchase. 
We  want  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
benefit  special  interests  and  to  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  keeping  Ivan  back 
from  the  gate  and  making  the  world 


free.  That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  in  simple 
terms  how  our  current  program 
worked  prior  to  1986  and  1987  when 
Congress  changed  the  law,  and  what 
the  bill  is  trying  to  take  us  back  to. 
The  amendment,  of  course,  would  re- 
verse that. 

First  of  all.  existing  regulations  re- 
quire that  when  alcohol  is  sold  on  a 
military  base,  whether  it  is  at  Fort 
Hood,  TX,  or  whether  it  is  Ramstein 
in  Germany,  it  has  to  be  sold  on  a 
basis  competitive  with  local  prices. 

So  the  issue  here  is  not  what  is  alco- 
hol going  to  cost  on  the  bases.  The 
issue  is:  Will  the  Defense  Department 
be  able  to  go  out  and  buy  beer,  wine, 
and  hard  spirits  competitively  through 
competitive  purchase,  yet  the  best 
price  possible,  then  charge  on  base  the 
going  market  price  in  that  area  so  that 
a  minimum  of  $50  million  a  year  is 
available  to  go  into  the  morale,  wel- 
fare, and  recreation  fund  available  to 
our  troops  around  the  world. 

How  this  works,  in  essence,  is  as  fol- 
lows: You  have  a  mechanic  working  up 
in  Antarctica  somewhere.  It  is  cold 
outside.  The  machine  is  broken  down. 
He  has  to  go  out  and  fix  it.  He  goes 
out;  he  has  frostbite  on  his  fingers.  He 
is  out  working  hard  doing  this  job,  a 
very  difficult  job,  and  he  comes  back 
in  and  goes  to  the  NCO  club  and 
orders  a  beer. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is  it 
would  say  that  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent process,  which  is  competitive  pur- 
chase of  that  beer  at  wholesale,  about 
$50  million  then  being  available  to  pay 
for  programs  like  child  care,  libraries, 
playgrounds,  to  maintain  the  enlisted 
man's  pool  for  his  children,  rather 
than  that  money  going  to  that  source, 
those  funds  that  are  now  net  returns 
to  the  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation 
funds  would  be  lost  by  the  necessity  to 
purchase  on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  what  we  want  to  do. 

Currently,  we  have  been  paying  for 
things  like  child  care,  and  that  is  vital- 
ly important  because  a  lot  of  our  en- 
listed men  and  officers  now  have  their 
wives  working;  libraries,  which  are 
critically  important  to  our  bases;  our 
playgrounds  for  the  children  of  those 
who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  country; 
and  the  maintenance  of  various  types 
of  recreational  facilities.  Those  have 
all  been  traditionally  funded  by  the 
profits  that  come  from  selling  alcohol 
on  the  local  base. 

If  we  come  in  now.  as  this  amend- 
ment proposes,  and  we  eliminate  the 
provision  that  mandates  competitive 
purchase,  we  are.  in  essence,  taking 
$50  million  away  from  the  libraries, 
from  child  care  programs,  from  play- 
grounds, from  maintenance  of  recre- 
ational facilities  that  are  currently 
available  to  the  people  who  preserve 
the  peace. 


How  are  we  going  to  make  that  up? 
Well,  if  we  do  not  make  it  up.  it  is 
going  to  mean  that  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  standing  guard  all 
over  the  world  this  afternoon  are 
going  to  lose  those  facilities,  and  those 
facilities  are  important  to  them.  The 
ability  of  their  children  to  have  child 
care,  the  ability  of  their  children  to 
have  playgrounds  on  base  to  play  on. 
the  ability  of  the  base  to  have  libraries 
and  other  facilities  that  are  available 
for  recreation  and  that  are  available 
for  various  types  of  welfare  for  the 
troops,  those  facilities  are  going  to  be 
lost. 

Why  are  we  taking  them  away?  Why 
are  we  taking  this  money  away?  Well, 
we  are  taking  the  money  away  because 
in  1986.  a  very  clever  special-interest 
group  came  up  with  the  idea  of  doing 
something  that  has  been  done  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  is  robbing  our  service  people. 
Robbing  our  service  people  by  coming 
in  and  forcing  them,  through  action  of 
this  Congress,  to  buy  something  non- 
competitive so  that  they  can  have 
these  funds  rather  than  it  going  to  the 
people  in  uniform. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  not 
age  old?  I  wonder  if  it  has  not  been 
true  from  the  beginning  that  people 
want  the  Army  troops  to  come  out  to 
the  frontier,  they  want  a  fort  to  be 
built,  they  want  the  soldier  boys  there 
to  protect  them,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  there,  everybody  tries  to  figure 
out  ways  they  can  rip  them  off  and 
ways  that  they  can  cheat  them. 

I  think  this  is  unfair.  I  think  it 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  take  $50 
million  away  from  the  children  of  the 
people  who  are  preserving  freedom 
around  the  world  to  give  it  to  a  special 
interest  group,  no  matter  how  nice 
that  special  interst  group  may  be,  no 
matter  how  many  friends  we  all  may 
have  that  are  members  of  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  makes  sense,  and  I 
believe  it  is  not  fair. 

So  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
think  about  the  millions  of  young 
Americans  who  are  today  standing 
guard  all  over  the  world  to  keep  Ivan 
back  from  the  gate  and  to  keep  the 
world  free.  I  want  them  to  ask  wheth- 
er this  $50  million  is  better  spent  on 
child  care  for  their  children,  on  librar- 
ies so  that  they  might  read  the  paper 
from  back  home  or  might  check  out  a 
book,  playgrounds  for  their  children, 
operation  expenses  on  recreational  fa- 
cilities. Should  we  take  the  money 
away  from  those  uses  by  mandating  a 
noncompetitive  purchase  so  that  some 
special  interest  group  may  have  it. 

Now,  I  think  the  answer  is  about  as 
clear  as  an  answer  can  be.  We  should 
not  do  this.  We  have  an  existing  law.  a 
requirement  for  competitive  purchase. 
If  someone  got  up  on  this  floor  and 
said.  "Let's  eliminate  competition  in 
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,  issue  here  is  the  morale  and 
-being  of  the  young  men  and 
who  keep  America  free  and 
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DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senatjjr  from  Illinois. 

DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
so  much  time  as  may  be  re- 
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from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

DIXON.   Mr.   President,    there 
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Services  Committee  than  the 
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with  all  due  respect  to  them, 

is  a  slight  amount  of  misrepre- 

in  what  they  suggest.  This 

does  not  destroy  competi- 


are  of  the  various  brands  in  my  State, 
but  wherever  those  distributors  may 
be  located,  they  may  compete  as  fero- 
ciously as  they  want  to  compete,  right 
down  to  selling  it  without  a  profit  if 
they  wish. 

So  there  is  plenty  of  competition  in 
the  distribution  of  beer  to  the  mili- 
tary. I  wish  that  everything  was  as 
competitive  in  the  American  military 
system  as  the  purchase  of  beer  and 
wine  now  is  and  will  be  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  they  did  not  have 
very  good  competition  for  the  $640 
toilet  seats,  the  $436  hammers,  the 
$9,600  Allen  wrenches,  and  the  $716 
coffee  pots.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that.  I  am  talking  about  a  situation  in 
which,  whatever  brand  of  beer  they 
want  to  buy  or  whatever  brand  of  wine 
they  want  to  buy.  they  buy  it  any- 
where in  the  State.  The  State  of  New 
York,  anywhere  in  the  State;  the  State 
of  California,  anywhere  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  State.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  distributors  will  be 
involved  in  the  competitive  process.  So 
let  us  get  it  straight  in  the  first  place. 
We  are  not  talking  about  sole  sourc- 
ing.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  lack  of 
competition.  We  are  talking  about 
plenty  of  competition. 

We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  money 
we  are  talking  about.  This  may  save 
money.  My  friend  from  Texas  says  it 
will  cost  $50  million.  My  friend  from 
Ohio  says  $10  million.  As  good  as  a 
guess  is,  it  will  cost  nothing.  The  last 
House  report  that  I  have  seen  on  this 
question  said  that  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  beer  and  wine  in  the  past 
there  was  no  evidence  that  there  was 
any  increased  cost.  It  suggested  that 
there  should  be  purchases  at  large 
around  the  country  for  whiskey  and 
other  kinds  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  touch 
those.  This  is  just  beer  and  wine.  I 
quote  from  the  last  report  on  that 
question. 

The  increased  costs  relate  almost  entirely 
to  distilled  spirits  that  were  previously  pur- 
chased directly  from  manufacturers     . 

Purchases  of  malt  beverages  and  wine  are 
not  affected  to  any  extent  by  this  provision 
because  they  are  traditionally  purchased 
from  local  sources. 
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when  this  Senator  came  to  the 
of  the  United  States,  almost 
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And  now  let  us  talk  about  States' 
rights.  I  say  this  with  the  affection  I 
always  hold  for  my  friend  from  Texas, 
who  has  always  been  noted  as  a  great 
advocate  of  States'  rights. 

Eighteen  States  of  the  Union  will  ac- 
tually lose  revenue,  positively,  and 
that  is  a  fact.  If  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  18  States  will  lose  tax  reve- 
nue on  these  products. 

So  18  States  are  directly  affected  ad- 
versely by  what  the  committee  does. 

Let  me  read  a  letter.  Two  years  ago 
the  position  that  this  Senator  is 
taking  was  supported  by  a  vote  of  66 
to  29.  By  over  3  to  1  the  Senate  agreed 


with  the  Senator  now  speaking  2  years 
ago. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  agreed  with 
what  this  Senator,  is  saying,  56  to  41. 
So  both  times  we  visited  this  question 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  was 
adopted:  Why? 

Well,  here  is  a  letter  from  Governor 
Clinton,  of  Arkansas,  dated  September 
7,  1985,  the  year  we  voted  66  to  29  in 
favor  of  the  position  advocated  by  this 
Senator.  That  year  36  of  the  50  Gover- 
nors in  the  United  States  supported 
this  position.  Here  is  what  Governor 
Clinton  said: 

An  important  issue  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  may  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  one  sector  of  the  economy  in 
many  of  our  States.  This  issue  is  the  right 
of  states  to  regulate  the  importation  of  alco- 
holic beverages  within  their  borders  as  is 
delegated  by  the  Twenty-First  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution.  Recently 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has  taken 
the  position  that  military  reservations 
cannot  be  compelled  by  each  state  to  pur- 
chase alcoholic  beverages  from  licensed 
state  wholesalers.  In  Arkansas,  we  have 
always  imposed  such  a  requirement  on  mili- 
tary bases  as  have  many  other  states. 

Not  only  is  this  an  important  economic 
issue  but  also  is  important  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  liquor  regulation.  The  Arkansas  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Director  has 
worked  with  his  counterparts  in  other  stales 
to  formulate  a  national  policy  on  this  issue. 
I  encourage  you  to  support  your  state  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  director's  efforts  in 
this  area  and  urge  you  to  contact  members 
of  your  Congressional  delegation  to  seek 
their  support  of  legislation  that  will  be  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  return  this  control 
to  the  states.  I  do  not  believe  military  instal- 
lations should  violate  state  regulations  and 
possibly  cause  the  loss  of  jobs  in  order  to 
obtain  liquor. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  talk  about 
how  this  will  be  a  better  system  you 
know  the  system  they  want,  do  you 
not?  My  friends  want  a  system  that 
puts  the  Government  in  the  beer  busi- 
ness. They  want  a  system  where  the 
Government  would  have  all  the  facili- 
ties. I  want  to  read  something  by  the 
other  Senator  from  Texas.  I  hope  he 
takes  no  offense  to  my  reading  it.  It  is 
in  the  Record.  He  is  a  great  Senator, 
one  of  the  great  Senators  of  our  era. 
The  Senator  from  Texas,  August  9, 
1986,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Bentsen  said: 


...  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews] 
and  others  in  urging  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  costly  and  unwise  policy  recommended 
in  this  bill  for  the  purchase  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages for  sale  at  military  bases. 

Current  law  requires  purchase  of 
such  beverages  within  the  State  where 
the  military  iristallation  is  located. 
That  law  should  be  retained. 

This  amendment  will  avoid  the 
costly  duplication  of  the  beverage  dis- 
tribution system  already  provided  by 
the  private  sector. 
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Those  are  the  friends  of  my  Senator 
friend  from  Texas,  the  private  sector, 
people  business.  Furthermore,  Senator 
Bentsen  goes  to  say: 

The  wholesale  beer  distributors  of  Texas 
have  estimated  that  it  would  cost  the  Penta- 
gon over  $10  million  a  year  to  duplicate  the 
existing  beer  distribution  system  in  the 
State  of  Texas  alone. 

That  is  $10  billion  in  Texas  alone, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  will  not  ever 
show  on  a  balance  sheet.  It  will  be  in 
the  DOD  authorization  bill,  all  those 
ice  houses  and  refrigerated  ware- 
houses, refrigerated  trucks,  and  every- 
thing to  put  the  Government  in  the 
beer  business.  They  will  all  be  in  that 
nice  fat  DOD  authorization  bill.  It  will 
not  be  competitive.  Oh,  how  many 
times  have  I  heard  the  speech,  for  the 
private  sector,  keep  it  in  the  private 
sector,  do  not  put  the  private  sector  in 
competition  with  the  Government. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
here,  Mr.  President.  We  are  trying  to 
prevent  putting  the  Government  in 
competition  with  the  private  sector. 
We  are  trying  to  prevent  the  setting 
up  of  a  distribution  system  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  costs  in  Texas 
$10  million  alone,  according  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas.  I  take  his 
word  for  it  because  he  is,  as  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  an  author- 
ity on  matters  financial. 

He  says  "Why  should  the  Defense 
Department  superimpose  its  own  na- 
tionwide network  on  what  already  is 
an  efficient  localized  system?  "  I  ask 
the  same  question.  Why  do  we  want  to 
put  the  Government  in  competition 
with  any  kind  of  a  business  when 
there  is  competition  already?  Every- 
body in  Texas  is  competing,  everybody 
in  Ohio  is  competing,  everybody  in  Illi- 
nois is  competing,  everybody  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  everybody  in  New  York  is 
competing. 

Here  is  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  quote  him  further: 

I  reject  the  argument  that  centralized 
procurement  is  the  free  market  way.  On  the 
contrary,  it  tips  the  scales  in  favor  of  big 
businesses  over  small  ones  and  adds  paper- 
work for  additional  levels  of  bureaucracy.  It 
creates  the  illusion  of  cost  savings  by  paper- 
ing over  the  hidden  subsidy  for  transporta- 
tion from  central  warehouses. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  system  works 
well  in  practice.  It  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  benefiting  the  local  economy  where 
the  beverages  are  procured.  This  is  a  "good 
neighbor"  policy  which  ought  to  be  contin- 
ued, and  which  will  be  preserved  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Think  of  all  of  it.  Lost  revenue  to  18 
States  of  the  Union  without  a  ques- 
tion; competition  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  by  private  sector  people  fight- 
ing to  make  a  dollar  without  a  ques- 
tion, the  competition  is  here;  adoption 
of  this  amendment  keeps  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  beer  and  wine  busi- 
ness with  all  the  expected  abuses  that 
could  occur. 


Why,  Mr.  President,  in  my  subcom- 
mittee this  time,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  Sustain- 
ability  and  Support,  I  accepted  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California,  Senator  Wilson. 
He  has  been  working  for  a  long  time 
on  inventory.  You  ought  to  hear  the 
testimony  about  inventory,  and  how 
much  inventory  we  lose  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  sloppiest  system  that 
ever  existed.  Now  we  want  to  let  the 
Government  start  having  a  big  inven- 
tory of  beer  and  wine.  I  worry  for 
America,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Government  has  the  inventory  on  beer 
and  wine  and  the  distribution  system 
on  beer  and  wine.  Oh,  I  bet  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  cases  of  cold  beer  lost.  Oh, 
boy.  Oh,  boy. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
story. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  this 
amendment  advocates  a  position  the 
Senate  has  supported  twice  in  a  row.  I 
think  it  is  the  right  position  to  take. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  President 
how  much  time  this  Senator  has  re- 
maining? I  think  he  may  have  a  col- 
league who  wants  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  45  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  on  my  side  in 
this  dogfight? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  like  to  yield 
whatever  time  he  would  like,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Alaska,  of  the  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  returning  to  this  issue  once  again. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  repeat  itself 
and  perhaps  we  will  not  have  to  have 
this  battle  year  after  year. 

The  difficulty  I  have  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  is  that  if  we  purchase  centrally 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
then  ship  the  produce,  whatever  it 
might  be,  from  the  State  of  origin, 
what  is  hidden  is  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. In  this  instance,  it  is  alcohol.  I 
presume  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense goes  to  Tennessee  and  picks  up 
one  brand  of  fairly  good  whiskey,  in 
Kentucky  it  is  another,  and  New  York 
picks  up  some  of  the  imports  that 
come  into  the  country  of  various  kinds 
of  alcohol,  and  then  they  ship  those 
purchases  to  the  bases  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

The  central  purchasing  is  a  matter 
of  convenience  for  the  shipper.  The 
deliveries  come  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. But  when  they  come  into  the  indi- 
vidual military  bases,  they  come  in  as 
military  shipments,  either  on  military 
aircraft  or  on  what  we  call  cool  barges 
in  my  State. 


The  State  of  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  (Mr.  Adahs)  is  the 
source  of  much  of  the  foodstuffs  and 
beer  and  alcohol  that  come  into  my 
State  of  Alaska.  Yet.  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
purchasing  would  be  done  in  Texas, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  items  would  be  shipped  from  Seat- 
tle. 

When  they  get  to  Alaska,  what  hap- 
pens is  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  one  part  of  the  budget,  the  defense 
budget;  the  actual  cost  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  alcoholic  beverage  is 
another  part  of  the  budget;  and  what 
is  charged  on  base  is  really  the  same 
price  off  base. 

The  service  man  or  woman  is  not 
going  to  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  They 
pay  the  same  price;  it  is  a  comparable 
price  to  off  base.  What  happens  is  that 
the  difference— and  it  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence where  it  is  subsidized  transporta- 
tion with  central  purchasing— goes 
into  the  nonappropriated  account,  for 
use  in  various  good  services  provided 
to  the  military.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

What  is  the  interest  of  most  Sena- 
tors? The  interest  of  most  Senators 
ought  to  be  directed  toward  State 
taxes.  When  those  purchases  are  made 
off  base  in  my  State,  the  military  pur- 
chasers pay  my  State  taxes.  It  is  the 
source  of  revenue  that  supports  educa- 
tion and  many  other  things  in  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

However,  if  the  on-base  purchases 
are  centrally  purchased  in  Texas, 
where  I  presume  there  are  no  State 
taxes  on  those  purchases  in  such  vast 
amounts,  then  the  military  man  or 
woman  who  is  buying  alcohol  does  not 
understand  it,  because  they  pay  the 
same  price  for  it,  without  regard  to 
this  amendment. 

What  happens  is  that  the  individual 
States  get  literally  left  out  in  terms  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  income 
they  should  be  receiving  from  taxation 
on  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages within  their  State. 

We  do  not  charge  taxes  on  base  in 
most  instances,  but  taxes  are  paid  off 
base  when  they  buy  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erages through  the  local  distributors. 
That  is  what  is  really  at  stake  in  most 
States. 

In  some  States,  I  presume  there  are 
areas  where  they  have  what  amounts 
to  freight  forwarding  and  certain 
types  of  taxes  that  are  paid. 

"The  State  of  Washington  ships  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  goods  into  my 
State,  as  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  realizes.  There  is  an  income  to 
that  State  that  would  be  lost  by  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

I  think  the  important  thing  for  us  is 
to  look  at  the  consumer.  The  service 
man  or  woman  is  not  harmed  by  the 
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Senator  from  Illinois  is  abso- 

right:  If  we  allow  the  Depart- 

Defense  to  have  this  central 

,   within   our   country   and 

a  defense  infrastructure  for 

of  alcoholic  beverages, 

see  the  same  thing  in  every 
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purchasing   to   someone   who 
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the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

hope  the  Senate  once  again  re- 

__  amendment.  It  makes  sense 

to  require  the  Department  of 

to    use,    to    the    maximum 

possible,    the    existing    infra- 

for    distribution    and    for 

order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 

men  and  women  on  post. 

DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

from  Alaska  yield  for  a  brief 

■0 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

from  Illinois  controls  the  time 

yielded  to  the  Senator  from 

Is  he  retrieving  the  time? 

DIXON.  I  will  retrieve  the  time 

question. 

understand  that  the  distinguished 

from  Alaska  has  agreed  to  co- 

this  amendment  with  me.  Is 

iiorrect?  I  would  be  honored  and 


that 
deligited. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  th  It.  I  have  done  so  each  year. 


Mr.  DIXON.  May  the  record  show, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  record  will  so  re- 
flect. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  15  seconds. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  two  great  speeches  that,  on 
some  subject  to  which  they  were  rele- 
vant, might  have  been  interesting;  but, 
at  best,  they  are  a  total  attempt  to 
whitewash  the  facts. 

The  bill  before  us  has  an  amend- 
ment which  allows  competitive  pur- 
chasing of  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
amendment  offered  now  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  strikes  that  provision  and  man- 
dates that  purchases  be  within  the 
State  where  the  alcohol  is  consumed. 
In  no  other  product  bought  for  the 
military  do  we  have  such  a  require- 
ment. 

We  have  heard  about  how  the  serv- 
ice man  is  not  going  to  be  affected; 
but,  in  fact,  current  procedures  re- 
quire comparative  pricing  on  the  pur- 
chase of  alcohol,  and  that  is  correct. 
But  what  is  not  said  is  that  the  profits 
that  currently  go  to  the  children  of 
our  service  men— in  libraries,  in  child 
care,  in  playgrounds— would  not  be  si- 
phoned off  to  wholesalers.  So  do  not 
be  confused. 

If  we  want  competitive  purchase,  as 
we  purchase  everything  on  the  mili- 
tary bases— or  should,  competitively- 
then  you  want  to  preserve  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  has  the  re- 
quirement for  competitive  purchase.  If 
you  want  to  grant  special  privilege  to 
people  to  be  able  to  sell  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis,  you  want  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

What  this  amendment  does  in  es- 
sence is  takes  $50  million  away  from 
the  children  of  our  service  people  and 
gives  it  to  wholesalers  and  gives  some 
of  it  to  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  keep  retention  up,  when 
we  are  trying  to  promote  recruitment, 
to  come  in  and  steal  $50  million  from 
the  service  men  and  women  of  this 
country  to  give  to  special  interests 
that  have  political  power  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  pass 
law  mandating  noncompetitive  pur- 
chases so  that  funds  currently  going  to 
playgrounds,  child  care  and  libraries 
can  be  stolen  by  special  interest  and 
then  to  stand  up  and  call  that  free  en- 
terprise is  an  absolute  outrage. 

I  know  where  the  politics  is  on  this 
issue.  But  I  want  it  clear  where  I  stand 
on  this  issue.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  steal  from  those  who  are  defending 
freedom  all  over  the  world  this  after- 
noon to  give  to  some  special  interest 


group  no  matter  how  powerful  it  may 
be.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  man- 
date noncompetitive  purchases,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  $50  mil- 
lion be  taken  away  from  playgrounds, 
libraries,  and  child  care  to  provide 
some  special  benefit  to  some  special 
interest  group  that  does  not  need  or 
deserve  this  provision. 

What  is  wrong  with  competitive  pur- 
chase of  alcohol  so  that  the  gains  to 
be  made  through  competitive,  central- 
ized purchasing  can  go  to  the  children 
of  the  PFC's,  privates,  corporals,  and 
sergeants  who  keep  Ivan  back  from 
the  gate  and  keep  the  world  free? 

Now,  I  know  that  we  have  all  these 
special  interest  groups  looking  over 
our  right  shoulder  who  are  going  to  be 
rating  us  when  it  comes  time  to  put 
out  all  these  ratings,  but  I  hope  some- 
body will  keep  in  mind  the  sergeants, 
corporals,  and  privates  who  are  out  all 
over  the  world  this  afternoon  risking 
their  lives  to  preserve  freedom,  and  I 
do  not  feel  comfortable  about  stealing 
from  their  children  and  I  do  not  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  feel  comfortable  about  it  either. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  2  minutes  and  10  seconds. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  repeat  what  I  said  previously, 
very  quickly,  in  summarizing  the  posi- 
tion of  this  Senator  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

First,  there  is  competition  now,  com- 
petition in  every  State,  among  every 
distributor  of  beer  and  wine  to  sell  this 
product  to  the  bases  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Second,  if  you  take  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  you  are  going 
to  put  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  beer  and  wine  business.  They  are 
going  to  set  up  all  the  necessary  cool- 
ing facilities  and  distribution  facilities 
to  put  them  in  the  beer  and  wine  busi- 
ness. There  is  nothing  in  their  back- 
ground concerning  inventory  manage- 
ment that  indicates  that  they  will  be 
competent,  one,  and,  second,  all  of  the 
expenses  of  that  would  be  hidden  ex- 
penses to  the  taxpayers  which  are  now 
borne  by  the  private  sector,  and  final- 
ly, remember  this:  that  for  18  States, 
there  is  a  tremendous  revenue  loss  if 
you  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  be- 
cause they  collect  taxes  now  under  ex- 
isting State  law  from  the  private 
sector.  They  would  not  collect  taxes  if 
this  is  done  through  the  military  in- 
stallations and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

So  for  all  of  these  reasons,  we  should 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  would  ask 
every  Senator  when  they  go  to  the 
desk  and  prepare  to  cast  their  vote,  to 
look  at  the  rollcalls  from  the  last  2 
years.  By  a  vote  of  66  to  29  2  years  ago 
and  56  to  41  last  year  this  amendment 
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was  adopted.  The  vast  majority  of 
Senators  here  have  visited  this  ques- 
tion at  least  twice  in  the  last  2  years 
and  their  positions  are  clear. 

I  urge  the  Senators  to  continue  to 
advocate  the  correct  position,  the 
States  rights  position,  the  private 
sector  position,  the  position  that 
means  revenue  to  the  respective 
States,  and  vote  for  this  Dixon-Ste- 
vens amendment. 

I  thank  the  President  and  yield  back 
whatever  time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 
The  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  of  the  bill,  which  is  not  my 
position,  but  the  position  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  that 
spirits  will  be  purchased  from  the 
most  competitive  source,  price  and 
other  factors  taken  into  consideration. 
What  the  bill  says  is  we  have  com- 
petitive purchase.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  decided  to  do  that  because 
we  found  that  $50  million  was  being 
taken  out  of  funds  that  were  available 
for  child  care,  libraries,  and  play- 
grounds. We  did  not  think  that  that 
was  justified.  We  thought  competitive 
purchase  on  alcoholic  beverages  made 
sense,  especially  when  you  take  into 
account  not  just  the  free  enterprise 
and  efficiency  arguments  but  when 
you  take  into  account  that  the  profits 
were  going  to  the  children  of  our  serv- 
icemen. 

This  amendment  takes  the  profits 
away  from  the  children  and  gives  it  to 
the  wholesalers. 

It  is  argued  you  could  benefit  States 
by  doing  this.  You  could  benefit  States 
by  eliminating  the  base  post  exchange, 
but  no  one  proposes  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  to  sustain  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon].  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

<iheroll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.    Cranston],    the    Senator    from 


Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Karnes]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Rockefeller].  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  desire 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  121  Leg.] 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Conrad 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Domenici 


Armstrong 

Bosch  witz 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Dole 

Exon 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gramm 


Biden 

Bradley 

Chiles 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Evans 


YEAS— 53 

Durenberger 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hechl 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kerry 

Leahy 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Mikulski 

Murkowski 

NAYS-29 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 


Packwood 

Fell 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Reid 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 


Nickles 

Nunn 

Quayle 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Wirth 
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Roth 
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Wilson 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2003)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
hear  the  Chair.  We  are  trying  to  get 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  inquire  as  to  what 
the  prospects  are  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  indulge  me  for  a  motion? 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  can  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  there  are  a  few  more 
amendments  that  we  understand  may 
come  up  this  afternoon,  the  most  con- 
troversial of  which  will  be  an  amend- 
ment which  I  hope  can  be  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  now  that  he  is  on  a  roll 
and  has  many  votes  to  spare,  as  is  ob- 
vious by  that  previous  roUcall  vote.  I 
hope  he  will  bring  up  the  amendment 
on  base  closings  this  afternoon. 

My  feeling  is  that  will  take  2  or  3 
hours  of  debate.  We  can  have  a  good 
debate  this  afternoon  and  either  vote 
on  it  this  afternoon  or  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 

I  also  hope  we  can  get  two  or  three 
amendments  up  this  afternoon.  I  see 
Mr.  Pressler  may  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Pressler  does  have  an  amend- 
ment. We  are  working  on  a  revision  of 
it  and  have  not  had  a  chance  to  show 
it  to  the  distinguished  chairman.  That 
one  will  be  fairly  expeditious,  if  Mr. 
Dixon  wanted  a  brief  respite  here. 
Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say— and  I  thank 

the  ranking  member 

I  will  do  anything  to  accommodate 
the  managers  and  the  leader,  but  I 
really  need  a  little  time  to  get  started; 
maybe  a  half  an  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  can  suggest  this 
order,  based  on  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  if  we  can  take 
up  the  Pressler  amendment  and  dis- 
pose of  that,  if  he  is  ready  now  to  take 
that  up. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  In  about  3  minutes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  We  will  take  it  up  when- 
ever the  Senator  is  ready.  Later  on 
this  afternoon,  we  can  take  up  the 
Dixon  amendment  and  have  a  good 
debate  on  it.  Also,  we  can  try  to  take 
up  several  other  amendments  and  per- 
haps vote  tomorrow  morning  on  the 
Dixon  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Senator 
will  be  ready  after  that  vote,  if  he  does 
not  prevail,  to  move  to  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  will  agree 
to  that  general  timeframe  if  I  can 
have  a  moment  to  discuss  it  with  the 
distinguished  managers  and  the 
leader.  But,  I  will  accommodate  him 
by  laying  down  the  first  amendment, 
which  will  be  an  outright  repeal.  I  am 
not  too  hopeful  about  its  success,  al- 
though perhaps  there  are  some,  like 
the  chairman,  who  may  have  a  quick 
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of  heart,  which  would  delight 


3IMON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
._  yield? 

I  rUNN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

$IMON.  If  the  majority  leader 

I  have  discussed  with  my 

Senator     Dixon,     asking 

_  consent  to  proceed  for  5 

as  if  in  morning  business.  I  do 

to  complicate  things,  but  I 

preserve   my   right   just   to 

a  few  minutes,  if  I  may. 

5yRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 

and  will  be  acconmiodated.  I 

can  get  some  understanding, 

and  it  will  just  take  a  moment 

_i,  where  we  are  going  for  the 

the  afternoon.  We  have  a  good 

_  at  least  remaining. 

])IXON.  May  I  respond  to  the 

leader? 
dYRD.  Yes. 
)IXON.  I  am  delighted  to  ac- 
_„   the  majority  leader  and 
distinguished  managers.  It  is 
repeal  to  close  military 
practically  at  the  discretion  of 
(  retary  of  Defense. 
TONN.  Will  the  Senator  with- 

on  that? 

DIXON.    I   would   like   to   say 

will  do  that  later. 

also    will    be    a    succeeding 

of   amendments,    perhaps   a 

dozen  or  so,  that,  frankly,  may 

well  received  by  this  body. 

,  I  will  be  happy  to  lay  down 

within  the  next  20  or 

,  when  it  is  prepared  and  I 
material  at  hand,  with  the 

we  would  not  vote  on  it 

but  perhaps  sometime  in  the 

at  a  time  convenient  to  the 

leader  and  with  the  under- 

I  would  have  other  amend- 

if  that  one  fails. 

NUNN.  If  the  majority  leader 
if   that   is   the   course   of 
from  the  floor  manager's  point 
I  think  that  would  be  an  ac- 
_  course  of  matter,  particularly 
;an  vote  on  that  first  thing  in 
_.  I  would  like  to  get  start- 
early  tomorrow  morning  as  we 
the  majority  leader  has  busi- 
has  to  attend  to  first, 
then    we    could    take    several 
unendments  this  afternoon.  We 
certainly  handle  the  amendment 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
know  whether  it  will  require  a 
or  not. 
PRESSLER.  I  will  not  insist  on 
„  vote.  I  believe  it  has  been 
^  on  this  side.  It  depends  on  the 
ty  manager  on  this  side  if  he 
like  a  roUcall.  If  the  Senator 
V^irginia  would  want  to  have  a 
vote  on  my  amendment.  I  will 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  other  rollcall  votes  this 
afternoon  is  one  that  is  not  answer- 
able or  predictable  at  this  time.  So  we 
will  just  plow  ahead.  May  I  say  before 
I  yield  the  floor  that  tentatively  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  take  up  the  treaty 
on  Wednesday,  but  that  Is  no  sure 
thing  by  any  means  at  this  point.  I 
would  say  that  if  Senators  are  count- 
ing on  that  and  for  that  reason  if  they 
are  delaying  calling  up  their  amend- 
ments on  this  bill  thinking  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  on  this  bill  after  to- 
morrow, that  is  not  an  advisable  ap- 
proach. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  There  are 
only  79  days  left  in  this  session  before 
we  adjourn  sine  die,  including  today, 
and  we  have  a  lot  of  business  to  con- 
duct. We  do  need  to  get  this  bill 
passed.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  call 
up  their  amendments  this  afternoon 
and  tomorrow  and  not  wait  until  some- 
time in  the  future  after  the  treaty  is 
disposed  of,  because,  I  repeat,  the 
Senate  is  only  tentatively  scheduled  to 
go  to  the  treaty  on  Wednesday.  It  may 
very  well  not  go  to  the  treaty  on 
Wednesday,  in  which  case  the  Senate 
would  continue  acting  on  this  bill.  So 
having  said  that.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  may  speak 
as  if  in  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  how  long? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  checking  with  my  col- 
league  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
request  is  not  complete. 
Mr.  BYRD.  For  not  to  exceed? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Will 
the     Senator     inform     the     majority 
leader  how  many  minutes  he  wishes? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed,  I  would  yield  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Because  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  wants  to  be 
leaving,  I  am  going  to  proceed  in  that 
fashion  if  it  is  just  going  to  take  a  few 
minutes.  Will  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  indicate  how  long  it  will 
take  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  believe  my 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
proceed  and  I  will  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes. I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 


SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
leader  retains  the  right  to 


BRING  ABE  STOLAR  HOME- 
PART  I 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
last  few  weeks  before  President  Rea- 
gaai's  meeting  with  General  Secretary 


Gorbachev,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  plight  of  my  good 
friend,  Abe  Stolar.  Until  the  summit.  I 
plan  to  speak  daily  on  Abe's  behalf  in 
hope  that  President  Reagan  will  bring 
Abe  Stolar  home  with  him.  I  join  with 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry 
in  initiating  this  national  campaign,  as 
well  as  my  friend  and  colleague,  Carl 
Levin. 

Each  day  I  plan  to  highlight  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  Abe's  difficulties  with 
the  Soviet  authorities.  On  this  first 
day,  I  will  review  Abe's  personal  histo- 
ry. 

Abes  story  is  an  unusual  one  for  he 
is  part  of  handful  of  Americans  who 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  having 
trouble  emigrating.  Abe's  father, 
Moshe.  left  Czarist  Russia  in  1910  and 
brought  his  family  to  the  United 
States.  They  settled  in  Chicago  where 
Abe  was  bo-n  the  following  year  in 
1911.  In  the  late  1920's.  Moshe  was  in- 
vited to  return  to  the  fledgling  work- 
er's state  to  work  for  the  English-lan- 
guage Moscow  News.  During  the  time 
of  the  Great  Depression,  the  appeal 
and  dream  of  a  worker's  state  proved 
too  strong  to  resist.  Moshe  moved  his 
family  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1931.  However,  the  dream  soon  faded 
as  the  Stalinist  purges  began  claiming 
their  victims.  Abe's  father  disappeared 
in  1936  and  Abes  mother  and  older 
sister  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia 
where  they  both  died  in  concentration 
camps.  Abe  was  drafted  by  the  Red 
army  during  World  War  II.  He  per- 
formed frontline  duty  where  he  was 
blinded  in  the  left  eye  by  a  Nazi  gre- 
nade. 

With  all  but  one  sister  killed  and  his 
home  life  destroyed,  Abe  slowly  began 
rebuilding  his  life.  He  met  and  married 
Gita  and  began  dreaming  of  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  Abe  Stolar,  whose  pic- 
ture I  have  put  up  right  here,  has 
been  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1974.  They  have  told  him, 
■You  can  get  out  but  your  family  can't 
get  out  with  you."  Well,  this  is  not 
something  any  husband-father  would 
want  to  do. 

We  have  come  agonizingly  close  to 
getting  Abe  Stolar  and  his  family  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  My  appeal  to  the 
leader  of  this  country  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  let  us  bring 
Abe  Stolar's  case  up  when  we  have 
this  summit  meeting  and  let  us  see 
that  justice  is  done  for  this  family. 
You  will  receive  a  "Dear  Colleague."  I 
urge  all  of  you  to  sign  that  "Dear  Col- 
league." I  hope  we  can  have  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  signing  that  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  that  will  be  ad- 
dressed both  to  President  Reagan  and 
to  Mr.  Gorbachev  saying  let  us  put 
this  on  the  table  at  the  summit,  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  in  just  1  minute  get 
justice  for  this  family. 


I  have  visited  with  Abe  Stolar  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  to 
walk  into  an  apartment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  talk  to  this  person  who  lit- 
erally sounds  like  he  just  came  off  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  He  voted  by  absen- 
tee ballot,  incidentally,  for  President 
Reagan  in  the  last  election.  He  is 
proud  of  his  American  citizenship.  The 
leaders  ought  to  permit  him  to  come 
back.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  it  is 
taken  care  of,  and  I  intend  to  remind 
whoever  is  listening  day  after  day 
until  the  summit  meeting  takes  place 
that  here  are  some  people  who  want 
justice,  and  we  ought  to  get  justice  for 
them. 

I  thank  my  colleagues.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2004 

(Purpose:    To    provide    commissary    stores 

privileges   to   certain   former  spouses   of 

members    or    former    members    of    the 

Armed  Forces) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PRESSLER]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2004. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  VI  of  division 
A  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

SKC.  6    .  COMMISSARY  STORKS  PRIVII.EGKS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  53  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  1055.  Commissary  store  privileges  for  custodial 

parents. 

"The  unremarried  former  spouse  of  a 
member  or  retired  member  of  the  armed 
forces  may  use  commissary  stores  for  the 
benefit  of  a  dependent  child  (as  described  in 
section  1072(2)(D)  of  this  title)  of  such 
meml)er  during  any  period  when  all  of  the 
following,  conditions  apply: 

•(1)  Such  former  spouse  has  legal  custody 
of  such  a  child; 

"(2)  Such  a  member  or  retired  member  is 
authorized  to  use  commissary  stores— 

"(3)  Such  dependent  child  is  unable  to  use 
commissary  stores  because  of  administrative 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  commissary  stores 
by  dependent  children. ". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
included  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followmg 
new  item: 


"1055.  Commissary  store  privileges  for  cus- 
todial parents.". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  aimed  at  giving  commis- 
sary privileges  to  a  former  spouse  who 
has  legal  custody  of  a  child  in  certain 
circumstances.  One  of  my  constituents 
from  South  Dakota  wrote  to  me  about 
a  case  where  a  divorce  had  occurred 
and  there  were  three  small  children. 
The  wife  did  not  qualify  for  commis- 
sary privileges  because  the  husband 
had  not  served  over  20  years,  and  in 
such  cases  a  wife  is  entitled.  But  in 
this  case  there  were  three  small  chil- 
dren involved,  and  I  felt  strongly— and 
have  consulted  with  the  majority  and 
minority— that  this  is  a  case  where 
commissary  store  privileges  for  custo- 
dial parents,  if  it  is  an  unremarried 
former  spouse,  should  be  extended.  In 
this  era  of  children  frequently  being 
at  a  disadvantage  in  a  divorce  situa- 
tion, we  need  to  think  very  carefully 
of  giving  them  some  help. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  unremarried  former  spouse  of  a 
member  or  retired  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  can  use  the  commissary 
stores  for  the  benefit  of  a  dependent 
child,  as  described  in  section  10722(d) 
of  this  title,  of  such  member  during 
any  period  when  certain  conditions  are 
met:  When  such  former  spouse  has 
legal  custody  of  the  child;  when  such  a 
member  or  retired  member  is  author- 
ized to  use  commissary  stores;  and 
when  such  dependent  child  is  unable 
to  use  commissary  stores  because  of 
administrative  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  commissary  stores  by  dependent 
children.  This  would  fall  under  the 
commissary  store  privileges  for  custo- 
dial parents. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  that  I  have 
for  some  time  been  concerned  with  the 
difficulties  faced  by  former  military 
spouses.  The  Uniformed  Services 
Former  Spouses  Protection  Act  of 
1982  addressed  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  faced  by  former  military 
spouses,  but  left  others  unresolved. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  the  children  after  a  servicemember 
is  divorced.  These  children  are  his 
after  the  divorce  just  as  surely  as  they 
were  before  the  divorce.  Doesn't  basic 
fairness  demand  that  the  children  of  a 
member  of  the  military  be  treated 
equally  regardless  of  the  marital 
status  of  their  parents? 

These  children  currently  are  entitled 
to  health  care  and  post  exchange 
privileges.  The  former  military  spouse, 
for  example,  is  allowed  to  shop  in  the 
post  exchange  on  behalf  of  her  chil- 
dren. Commissary  privileges,  however, 
are  denied  these  children  if  their  mili- 
tary parent  is  not  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise these  privileges  for  them.  This  is 
not  unusual.  After  a  divorce,  the 
former  spouse  may  move  with  the  chil- 
dren to  another  location.  Or  she  may 
remain  in  the  same  city  after  the  mili- 
tary member  is  reassigned  to  another 


post.  Once  this  geographical  separa- 
tion occurs,  the  military  parent— or 
sponsor— is  no  longer  in  the  position  to 
use  his  commissary  privileges  on 
behalf  of  his  children.  And  his  spouse, 
under  current  regulations,  is  not  al- 
lowed to  either.  This  is  wrong. 

To  correct  this  situation.  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  which  would 
give  unremarried  former  military 
spouses  commissary  privileges  on 
behalf  of  their  dependent  children. 
These  privileges  would  apply  if  all  of 
the  following  conditions  occur:  The 
former  spouse  must  have  custody  of 
the  child,  the  military  member— or  re- 
tired member— must  be  authorized  to 
use  the  commissary  stores,  and  the  de- 
pendent child  must  be  unable  to  use 
the  commissary  stores  because  of  ad- 
ministrative restrictions. 

Children  suffer  in  many  ways  when 
a  family  is  broken  up  through  divorce. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  to  keep  from 
adding  to  that  burden.  This  amend- 
ment simply  restores  to  these  children 
a  privilege  which  they  should  never 
have  lost.  It  is  the  only  fair  and  equi- 
table approach  to  take. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  is  waiting  to  speak  on  an- 
other subject.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  both 
sides. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  shall  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  over  the  amendment.  We  have 
worked  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  on  the  amendment.  We  have 
made  certain  suggestions  which  he  has 
incorporated  in  the  amendment.  We 
believe  it  should  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2004)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  we  have  several  statements  that 
are  going  to  be  made  by  subcommittee 
chairmen.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  here.  Would  the  Senator  like 
to  defer  for  a  few  more  minutes?  I 
know  Senator  Exon  would  like  to 
make  his  opening  statement. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Georgia,  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Illinois,  who  is 
about  to  lay  down  an  amendment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  proceed- 
ings. But  I  have  a  few  things  to  say 
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about    the  defense  authorization  bill 
before  is. 

Mr.  ^resident,  I  rise  today  in  sup 
port  o\  the  amended  Defense  Depart- 
ment a  uthorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1989  a£  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  am  generally 
pleaset  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
commii  tee  in  its  markup  of  this  most 
import  mt  bill.  Under  the  able  leader 
ship  ol  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
my  go)d  friend.  Senator  Nunn,  the 
has  identified  and  funded 
hithest  defense  priorities.  It  has 
i^any  hard  decisions  with  the  re- 
that  these  difficult  budget- 
tinjes  preclude  us  from  funding  all 
would  like  to  provide  for  na- 
( lefense. 

.  jommittee  was  most  fortunate 
t  irough  the  efforts  of  Secretary 
Delsnse  Prank  Carlucci,  we  were 
presen  ed  with  a  reasonable  budget 
which  )oth  met  our  security  needs  and 
pressing  fiscal  constraints.  Given  the 
short  lime  remaining  in  this  adminis- 
tration Secretary  Carlucci  could  have 
chosen  to  sit  back  and  fulfill  the  role 
of  care  ;aker.  Instead,  he  decided  to  act 
decisively  and  make  the  tough  deci- 
administration  and  the  Con 
lave  previously  failed  to  do. 
other  decisions,  he  made  a 
.  between  the  MX  and  Midget- 
njissiles,  proposed  the  closing  of 
military  bases,  and  termi- 
I  lany  programs  of  low  priority. 

the  budget  situation,  I  agree 
$ie  Secretary's  selection  of  a 
but  better  equipped  military 
<  ver  a  larger  one  with  lowered 
and  poor  sustainability 
[  sincerely  regret  any  reduction 
structure,  the  committee  was 
correct  in  continuing  this 
in  its  markup  of  this  bill. 
I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Deterrence,  I,  also,  agree  with 
of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
that  our  greatest  funding 
shortfills  and  challenges  remain  in 
the  CO  iventional  rather  than  the  stra- 
tegic area. 
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our  nuclear  deterrent  remains 

of  our  Nation's  security, 

invested  considerably  in  stra- 

f^rces  over  the  past  7  years  and 

seeing  the  positive  results  of 

investment.  I  recognize  the  need 

our  deterrent  and  that 

ni  <;essitate  continued  modemiza- 

efforts.  However,  I  was  able  to 

some     strategic     programs 

decreased  funding  was  possible 

jeopardizing  national  security. 

lesult  over  $700  million  was  re- 

for    use    in    our   conventional 

efforts. 

like    to    caution    my    col- 

,  however,  that  it  is  dangerous 

the   strategic   balance   be- 

the  superpowers.  Many  would 

wish  away  the  nuclear  compo- 

the  military  balance  and  focus 
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only  on  the  conventional  imbalance. 
While  I  readily  admit  that  we  do  face 
serious  conventional  shortfalls,  that 
increases  our  reliance  upon  our  nucle- 
ar deterrent.  Furthermore,  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  nuclear 
forces,  we  will  have  to  maintain  a  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

As  always,  the  issue  of  ICBM  mod- 
ernization will  prove  controversial. 
After  being  closely  involved  with  it  for 
many  years,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  right 
course. 

The  Rail  Garrison  MX  Program 
makes  good  sense.  PHrst,  it  is  afford- 
able as  the  MX  missile  is  fully  devel- 
oped and  already  operational.  The 
Midgetman  is  neither,  yet  is  largely 
supported  by  those  who  wish  to  fur- 
ther cut  the  defense  budget,  spend 
more  on  conventional  modernization, 
or  somehow  do  both. 

Prior  to  the  decision  by  Secretary 
Carlucci  not  to  fund  the  Midgetman 
beyond  this  year,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  Midgetman  Program  was  approxi- 
mately $45  billion;  at  least  three  times 
that  of  the  Rail  Garrison  MX  Pro- 
gram. 

It  is  difficult  to  narrow  this  down 
more  precisely  and  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill  asks  the  Air  Force  to 
do  so.  In  short,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  the  Midgetman  will  ultimately 
cost.  But  we  do  know  that  the  mini- 
mum estimates  are  already  far  too 
high  for  our  budget.  I  submit  there  is 
no  law  of  economics  that  I  know  of 
which  will  allow  us  to  build  the  Midg- 
etman without  greatly  increasing  the 
defense  budget  or  foregoing  conven- 
tional modernization. 

That  is  the  choice. 

Second,  the  Rail  Garrison  MX  mis- 
sile is  survivable  because  it  is  mobile. 
It  returns  us  to  the  original  basing 
scheme  which  the  administration  so 
ill-advisedly  abandoned  when  it  placed 
MX  missiles  in  already-vulnerable 
Minuteman  III  silos. 

Yet,  many  dislike  this  program  and 
argue  that  it  is  not  as  survivable  as 
Midgetman.  That  is  nonsense.  The  ar- 
gument for  Midgetman  survivability 
centers  on  the  danger  of  a  'bolt-out- 
of-the-blue"  attack— precisely  the  sce- 
nario our  intelligence  community  be- 
lieves to  be  the  least  likely  of  any 
Soviet  action. 

Furthermore,  even  should  we  fail  to 
act  on  the  strategic  warning  we  would 
receive,  our  triad  of  bombers,  ICBM's, 
and  missile  submarines  is  intended  to 
ensure  survivability  and  overwhelming 
retaliation  upon  the  Soviets  in  the 
event  of  a  surprise  attack.  Indeed,  the 
heart  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  is  our 
force  of  Trident  nuclear  submarines. 
Prom  this  perspective,  Midgetman  is  a 
duplicative  system  and  one  we  cannot 
afford  under  any  budget. 

Others  argue  that  MX  is  provocative 
in  that  by  moving  it  out  on  the  rail 


system,    we    compel    the    Soviets    to 
launch  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike. 

Again,  a  key  point  is  missed.  The 
Rail  Garrison  MX  can  be  launched 
from  either  its  garrison  or  out  on  the 
rail  network  in  time  of  warning. 
Moving  out  on  the  rail  system  in  time 
of  crisis  is  no  more  provocative  than 
dispersing  our  bombers  or  sending  our 
in-port  missile  subs  to  sea.  Would  any 
of  my  colleagues  argue  that  we  should 
not  take  these  prudent  steps  should 
tensions  escalate?  I  think  not.  Would 
they  also  argue  that  we  should  not  re- 
inforce our  troops  in  Europe  and  mobi- 
lize our  Reserve  components?  If  they 
do,  they  do  not  understand  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  and  NATO  de- 
fense strategy. 

I  have  also  heard  arguments  that 
the  American  public  will  never  accept 
a  rail-based  nuclear  system.  I  think 
this  exhibits  little  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  decades,  our  European 
allies  have  accepted  the  notion  of 
mobile  nuclear  systems.  They  have  not 
liked  it  but  recognize  the  necessity  of 
it.  Are  Americans  any  less  interested 
in  their  own  security?  But  most  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  the  Rail  Garrison  MX 
trains  would  not  be  roaming  the  coun- 
tryside in  peacetime;  they  would 
deploy  only  in  time  of  crisis.  Again, 
this  would  be  a  prudent,  nonescalatory 
act  that  I  suggest  most  Americans 
would  accept  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency. 

I  do  understand  the  strategic  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  single-warhead  mis- 
siles. However,  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
persuasive  enough  for  us  to  tie  up 
such  a  large  percentage  of  our  limited 
defense  resources  in  the  future.  Given 
my  choice,  I  would  terminate  the 
Midgetman  Program  today.  Nonethe- 
less, I  understand  the  strong  support 
for  this  program  and  will  support  a 
level  of  funding  to  keep  the  program 
alive  for  a  decision  by  the  next  admin- 
istration. 

Another  controversial  issue  is  the 
funding  level  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  The  President  requested 
$4.9  billion  and  the  Strategic  Subcom- 
mittee and  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  recommended  a  level  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion. I  expect  that  this  number  will 
come  down  in  conference  later  with 
the  House.  As  I  would  like  to  see  a 
final  figure  of  $4.2  to  $4.3  billion,  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  retain 
this  relatively  high  mark.  I  have  em- 
braced neither  the  President's  uru-eal- 
istic  dream  of  an  impervious  shield  nor 
phase  1  of  a  less  grandiose  SDI  deploy- 
ment plan. 

To  make  deployment  decisions  now 
seems  premature  to  me.  Yet,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  robust  SDI  research  pro- 
gram for  the  potential  it  offers  for  our 
future  security  and  for  the  leverage  it 
provides  in  arms  control  negotiations. 

The  funding  levels  approved  for  the 
Rail     Garrison     MX     missile,     small 
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ICBM,  and  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive were  reached  after  much  careful 
study  and  thoughtful  debate.  I  strong- 
ly support  these  levels  and  urge  that 
they  be  retained  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  also  like  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues of  several  major  funding  disas- 
ters looming  on  the  horizon.  One  has 
to  do  with  the  replacement  of  our 
aging  nuclear  weapons  production 
complex.  The  facilities  comprising  this 
essential  complex  are  old  and  increas- 
ingly risky  to  operate.  Yet,  as  long  as 
we  need  to  maintain  an  adequate  nu- 
clear deterrent,  we  will  need  such  fa- 
cilities. To  date,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  failed  to  seriously  address 
the  modernization  of  the  complex. 

Equally  worrisome  is  the  separate 
but  related  issue  of  the  cleanup  of  our 
existing  Energy  Department  nuclear 
materials  facilities. 

Once  again,  the  Energy  Department 
has  failed  to  adequately  plan  for  this. 
I  am  very  disappointed  that  through- 
out the  subcommittee's  study  of  these 
issues,  the  Energy  Department  has 
been  unable  to  provide  even  a  "ball 
park"  figure  of  the  replacement  and 
cleanup  costs.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  necessary  tasks  will  require  bil- 
lions. The  $50  million  added  to  the  en- 
vironmental restoration  fund  at  my 
urging  is  a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  but  it 
is  a  start  toward  filling  that  very  dry 
bucket.  My  subconunittee  will  be  fo- 
cusing more  on  these  issues  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  our  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member. 
Senators  Nunn  and  Warner,  for  the 
excellent  job  they  have  done  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  on  the 
Strategic  Subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond. Throughout  the  many  lengthy 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Thurmond,  in 
his  capacity  as  ranking  minority 
member,  played  an  active  and  con- 
structive role  in  the  review  of  our  Na- 
tion's Strategic  Program. 

Last,  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Bill 
Hoehn,  Bob  Bott,  Kirk  McConnell, 
and  Sherri  Goodman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff.  Their  re- 
search and  recommendations  are 
greatly  valued  by  me. 

Overall,  this  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  meets  our 


the  lion's  share  of  the  pruning  back  of 
certain  areas  so  that  the  overall 
budget  can  be  accommodated  within 
the  budget  guidelines.  He  has  made 
tough  decisions,  more  than  any  other 
subcommittee. 

I  would  think  that  all  our  colleagues 
would  want  to  be  appreciative  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  great 
leadership.  He  has  made  good,  sound 
recommendations  for  our  conmiittee; 
and  the  committee,  in  turn,  has  adopt- 
ed most  of  those  recommendations, 
which  are  reflected  in  this  bill. 

I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Georgia 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  say  that, 
under  his  leadership,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  realize  and  recognize  that 
we  held  long  and  detailed  hearings  on 
all  the  subjects  under  my  subcommit- 
tee—16  or  17— and  it  took  weeks  of 
time. 

So  the  decisions  we  made,  after  de- 
liberations in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  heated  decisions  that  were  made 
on  a  compromise  basis  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, are  ones  that  were  not  taken 
lightly.  Every  item  was  gone  into  in 
great  detail. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  as  amend- 
ments are  offered,  as  I  suspect  they 
will  be,  the  Senate  wUl  realize  and  rec- 
ognize that  those  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  have  initial  and 
first  responsibility  in  this  area,  all 
take  our  work  very  seriously,  and  we 
have  come  forth  with  a  package  that 
we  hope  will  remain  intact. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  in  recog- 
nizing the  work  done  by  our  colleague 
from  Nebraska  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  their  leadership 
role  on  the  Strategic  Subcommittee. 

As  we  look  at  this  year's  budget 
again,  the  fourth  year  of  negative 
growth,  this  subcommittee's  growth  in 
its  budget  was,  I  think,  around  14.  15. 
16  or  17  percent. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  figures,  but  the  Senator  is  right 
in  the  heart  of  it. 

We  recognized  that  there  had  to  be 
paring  back  to  meet  conventional  de- 
mands, so  we  willingly  gave  up  some  of 
the  money  that  was  in  there,  because 
we  thought  there  were  higher  prior- 


defense  needs.  It  deals  with  reduced 
spending  in  a  responsible  manner.  The  ities  in  other  areas. 
Secretary  of  Defense  carried  out  his  The  Senator  from 
responsibilities,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  met  its,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  full  Senate  will  ap- 
proach this  bill  in  the  same  responsi- 
ble manner. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 


Virginia  well 
knows— since  he  chaired  this  commit- 
tee at  one  time  and  I  was  the  ranking 
member— that,  traditionally,  subcom- 
mittees do  not  give  up  one  penny. 
They  want  more  and  more.  But  in 
these  times  of  very  difficult  budget 
constraints,  we  were  honest  and  forth 


splendid  work  on  this  bill.  He  has  done    right.  We  said  that  while  we  would 


like  to  have  the  money  for  programs, 
when  you  come  down  to  budgetmaking 
and  decisions,  you  have  to  take  from 
one  and  give  to  another  that  needs 
more  help. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
subcommittee  not  only  held  the  lines 
but  actually  had  positive  growth  in  its 
accounts  this  year,  which  I  think  is 
merited  in  view  of  the  central  nature 
of  the  strategic  systems  to  our  overall 
military  preparedness,  and  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  my  friend,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, will  accommodate  me  for  a  little 
discussion  on  how  to  proceed  on  this 
question. 

In  reviewing  with  staff  and  col- 
leagues, who  are  concerned  about  the 
subject  matter  how  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed, it  is  our  decision  that  we  should 
not  offer  an  outright  repealer  but 
should  offer  other  amendments  to 
better  define  what  was  done  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
my  own  thought  would  be  to  proceed 
by  first  offering  an  amendment  that 
would  put  into  the  mix  some  Members 
of  the  Congess,  Members  who  are 
chairmen  at  least,  of  the  subcommit- 
tees with  jurisdiction.  However  I 
would  be  open  to  enlarging  the  scope. 
I  would  like  to  again  say  I  would  like 
to  accommodate  the  leader  and  the 
distinguished  manager  from  each  side, 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member.  But,  I  would  like  to  proceed 
in  that  manner.  It  would  take  a  little 
while  to  draft  the  amendment,  but 
staff  tells  me  that  an  amendment  ad- 
dressing the  question  of  some  congres- 
sional membership  on  the  commission 
is  already  being  done  and  could  be 
ready  shortly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  could  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  when  he  comes  out 
on  the  floor  totally  unprepared  on  an 
amendment  and  gets  ready  on  the 
debate  and  makes  a  very  persuasive 
and  articulate  argument  that  he  over- 
whelms the  Senate  with  and  wins  by  a 
53-to-39  vote  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  first  amendment.  I  am 
afraid  to  give  him  very  much  longer  to 
prepare  for  his  second  one.  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  vote  he  would  get 
with  preparation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Having  been  appropri- 
ately stroked.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  understand  he  would  like  to 
bring  up  an  amendment  in  a  different 
form  than  that  which  we  originally 
discussed  on  the  floor  which  was  a 
motion  to  strike. 
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_  I  know  that  the  Senator  has 

relating  to  his  subcommittee 
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the  Senator  would  like 

„&ine  with  the  managers. 

E IXON.  I  thank  very  much  my 

;he  distinguished  Senator  from 

and  chairman  of  the  commit- 

his  remarks.  I  know  he  under- 

the  sense  of  discomfort  that 

tor  has  in  disagreeing  with 

distinguished  chairman  and 

distinguished    ranking    member. 

whom  I  hold  in  the  highest 

6St66in* 

to  feel  very  strongly  about 
particular  provision. 
il  :e  to  indicate  my  problems  ini- 
4bout  the  provision  while  the 

is  being  prepared. 

they  have  read  about  it  in  the 

the  average  Member  here 

,   Senate   is   not   fully   advised 

krhat  this  provision  in  the  bill 
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has  a  chance  to  do  that  he 
ahead  and  receive  that  state- 


base 


AV 


„  to  be  a  little  bit  simplistic 

explain  it.  but  essentially  what 

closing  provision  in  the  bill 

:  lo  is  simply  say  that  the  Secre- 

Defense.  Mr.  Carlucci.  may  ap- 

commission  of  a  stated  number 

who  will  look  at  this  issue  of 

ng  around  the  country  and 

jack  a  list  of  bases  to  the  Secre- 
Defense  that  ought  to  be 
and  then  he  would  be  granted 
hority  to  close  those  bases,  es- 
^  without  any  further  congres- 
input  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
i.  House  of  Representatives, 
interestingly  enough,  there  has 
list  that  was  given  to  members 
(Vrmed  Services  Committee.  I  do 
if  that  was  done  with  some 

.ion  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 

i  ud  the  administration  and  the 

chairman   and   ranking 

of  the  committee  if  they  are 

in  that   process,   or   how   it 

be  known,  but  there  is  a  list. 

.  of  these  names  are  known  to 

and  to  this  Senator.  Others  are 

_.  well  known. 

ve  have  not  yet  even  established 
every  one  of  these  particular 
of  the  commission  comes 
3ut  one  of  the  names  is  Abe  Ri- 
of  Coimecticut,  a  former  distin- 
Member  of  the  Senate.  An- 
is  Jack  Edwards,  of  Alabama,  a 


premefitat 
fense 

distingjuished 
memb<  r 
involv(  d 
came  lo 

Som  ! 
people 
not 

But 
where 
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former  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House;  Donald  Craib.  former  chair- 
man of  Allstate  and  currently  a  resi- 
dent of  California,  Philip  Cabot,  of 
Boston;  Martin  Hoffman,  of  Washing- 
ton, DC;  General  Poe,  a  retired  gener- 
al who  lives  in  Alexandria,  VA;  Gener- 
al Starry— I  do  not  know  his  address; 
Graham  Claytor,  who  lives  inside  the 
beltway,  we  think,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  Russell  Train,  of  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
you  ought  to  remove  the  Congress 
from  this  process.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  concern  about  some  kind  of  re- 
gional representation.  This  is  a  great 
Nation  of  50  States.  I  am  not  trying  to 
make  a  regional  argument  here 
beyond  suggesting  that  most  of  these 
Members  are  basically  from  Eastern 
States.  There  is  one  Southern  State. 
One  might  argue  it  is  a  Southern 
State,  but  essentially  this  is  pretty 
much  of  an  eastern  agenda. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  East.  I 
live  here  now.  I  have  a  home  in  Wash- 
ington. I  still  have  a  home  in  my 
hometown  of  Belleville,  IL.  I  am  a 
midwesterner  and  the  Midwest  has  an 
interest  in  this  question,  the  West 
does,  the  Southwest,  the  South,  the 
North,  all  the  regions  of  our  country. 
I  am  disturbed  about  that,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  accept 
this  statement  when  I  make  it.  I  real- 
ize it  is  always  open  to  suspicion  when 
you  say  something  like  this,  but  I 
admit  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  juris- 
dictional subcommittee.  The  bases  are 
under  my  jurisdiction.  I  admit  that. 

But.  I  would  hope  my  colleagues  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  turf.  I  am  not  worried 
about  jurisdiction.  I  am  worried  about 
having  some  kind  of  reasonable  con- 
gressional input  somehow  into  what 
happens  here  maybe  even  at  a  more 
modest  level. 

I  do  not  want  to  assert  that  this 
commission  would  just  accept  what- 
ever list  the  Secretary  of  Defense  gave 
the  commission  and  then  give  it  right 
back  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  But 
I  do  want  to  suggest  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  makes  a  list  of  commission- 
ers and  then  if  that  list  of  commission- 
ers looks  at  the  bases  and  gives  the  list 
of  bases  back  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, it  smacks  of  a  fairly  cooperative 
effort,  Mr.  President. 

While  most  of  my  adult  career  has 
been  involved  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, I  was  in  the  executive  side  of  it  for 
10  years.  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
an  executive  and  I  told  people  to  do 
things,  I  hoped  they  would  do  it.  I  sus- 
pect that  that  could  come  true  with 
respect  to  this  kind  of  a  commission. 
(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  DIXON.  So  without  any  reflec- 
tion on  these  noble  gentlemen— I 
think  this  is  a  question  of  sufficient 
import  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be 


some  kind  of  congressional  involve- 
ment in  this  process.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  visited  earlier  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska.  That  learned  gentleman  has 
been  involved  in  this  process  a  good 
while.  He  is  a  senior  man  here.  He  was 
a  leader  in  the  majority  for  some 
period  of  time.  He  is  highly  respected 
and  understands  this  subject  matter. 
Senator  Stevens  said  to  me  something 
I  mentioned  in  the  committee  and 
would  want  to  elaborate  on  here.  He 
said. 

We  are  spending  so  much  money  in  the 
world  at  large  on  bases  and  on  military  con- 
struction. Shouldn't  we  be  looking  at  what 
we  are  expending  overseas  and  all  over  the 
world  in  a  very  serious  way  before  we  look 
at  what  we  are  doing  here  in  our  country 
and  the  investments  we  are  making  here? 

So  I  would  minimally  want  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  look  at  these  issues.  Certain- 
ly there  should  be  some  kind  of  con- 
gressional involvement.  I  do  not  ask 
for  a  majority  vote.  Mr.  President.  No; 
no.  in  fact,  the  amendment  I  offer 
would  not  constitute  that.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  minority  on  the  commission, 
but  would  allow  congressional  input 
into  the  whole  question. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  make  any  bones  about  it  when  I 
go  home.  Look,  I  am  here  for  Illinois.  I 
am  here  to  serve  Illinois.  The  constitu- 
ents of  Illinois  are  my  master.  They 
speak  to  me  and  I  listen.  So,  yes;  I  am 
a  Senator  for  my  State  and  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  regional  bal- 
ance to  a  commission  that  would  look 
at  this  country. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  East.  The 
East  is  a  wonderful  part  of  our  great 
Nation.  But  I  think  this  commission  is 
terribly  tilted  toward  the  East.  There 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  any  of 
these  names,  nothing  the  matter  with 
any  State,  just  the  fact  that  there  are 
50  States  in  the  Union  and  I  would 
like  to  see  some  kind  of  regional  repre- 
sentation. 

I  introduced  a  bill  trying  to  change 
the  primary  selection  for  our  Presi- 
dent, setting  up  six  regional  primaries 
in  the  country.  But  every  region  of  the 
country  was  represented,  and  they 
ought  to  be  represented  in  policies 
that  affect  the  Nation. 

Closing  these  bases  will  affect  parts 
of  this  country.  Major  communities 
will  be  affected,  Mr.  President.  People 
that  desperately  want  jobs  will  lose 
them.  A  lot  of  very,  very  sad.  compel- 
ling things  will  occur  in  the  country.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  balance  to 
what  we  do. 

I  had  tears  in  my  eyes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reading  in  the  Chicago  papers 
only  last  week  about  the  closing  of  a 
big  automobile  plant  in  Kenosha.  WI. 
And  in  all  fairness,  they  were  treated 
well  by  Chrysler,  given  a  lot  of  ad- 
vance notice  and  so  forth.  But  the 
plant  is  going  to  close.  I  think  it  is 


going  to  last  a  few  more  months  now. 
but  it  will  close.  People  mentioned 
their  plans,  where  they  are  going  to 
go.  Somebody  said.  "I  heard  there  are 
jobs  in  Mississippi."  Another  said.  "I 
know  where  I  can  get  a  job  in  Califor- 
nia. I  hope  I  can  bring  the  wife  and 
kids  out  later." 

These  are  real  things  that  happen  to 
honest-to-goodness  living  people  with 
blood  going  through  their  veins.  They 
go  home  every  night  and  eat  supper 
with  their  wives  and  kids. 

There  is  a  human  element  to  this 
problem.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
kind  of  understanding  of  that  in  this 
bill. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  attitude  of  Secretary 
Carlucci.  I  have  personal  regard  for 
that  man.  In  my  own  experience  as 
chairman  of  a  major  subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee— when 
I  have  dealt  with  these  folks,  I  have 
always  felt  they  do  the  best  they  know 
how. 

But  I  see  them  come  in  with  these 
requests  for  foreign  military  bases  in 
foreign  countries.  A  lot  of  money,  Mr. 
President.  A  lot  of  it  going  to  Japan.  A 
lot  of  it  going  to  Korea.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  dimes.  I  am  talking  about 
hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

They  have  different  rules.  You  give 
the  hundreds  of  millions  in  Japan,  but 
if  you  give  it  it  cannot  be  for  military 
purposes.  It  must  be  for  nonmilitary 
purposes  when  you  give  it  to  Japan. 
But  in  Korea,  it  is  the  other  way. 
When  you  give  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  cannot  be  for  other 
purposes,  it  must  be  for  military.  But 
they  will  take  the  money.  They  all 
take  the  money,  Mr.  President.  I 
found  that  out.  They  all  take  the 
money. 

Now,  let  me  say  this— and  I  do  not 
want  to  pick  a  fight  with  my  col- 
leagues on  this.  I  represent  Illinois, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  Midwest.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  represent  States  that 
have  ports  along  our  coast.  I  under- 
stand their  views  are  different  than 
mine.  That  is  why  we  have  a  Senate 
representing  all  the  States. 

But  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Navy  devel- 
oped the  idea  of  home  porting.  I  op- 
posed that  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 
Oh.  I  remember  that  fight.  It  was  a  la- 
lapalooza.  We  fought  for  a  long  time 
and  I  got  beat.  Mr.  President.  So  be  it. 
Now.  in  my  subcommittee  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  chairing,  we  author- 
ized the  money  for  home  porting.  I  am 
against  it,  but  I  authorized  it.  My 
friend  from  California  came  to  me  as  a 
member  of  my  subcommittee  for  a 
little    additional    authorization    this 

time.    There    was    some    controversy 

about  it.  I  authorized  it  but  I  was  not 

for  it. 

Home  porting  costs  about  $800  mil- 
lion. I  am  still  looking  at  how  much  it 


costs  us  to  maintain  all  these  overseas 
bases. 

In  this  last  bill,  the  Navy  wanted  $50 
million  for  Naples.  In  Italy. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
Naples.  I  have  been  there.  It  is  a  nice 
town. 

When  we  went  through  this  exercise 
several  years  ago,  we  found  it  would 
cost  more  to  close  most  of  the  bases  on 
the  hit  list  than  it  would  save. 

Now,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
are  different  points  of  view.  But  I 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
says:  Wait  now,  before  we  keep  send- 
ing all  this  money  into  all  these  other 
countries,  let  us  look  and  see  if  all  that 
is  necessary.  We  just  authorized  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  Sustain- 
ability  and  Support,  money  which  I 
think  is  necessary  for  quality  of  life  in 
the  Philippines.  I  do  not  say  this  prac- 
tice is  not  right.  But  I  say  that  all  over 
the  world,  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Japan,  in  Korea,  in  Europe,  all  over 
Europe,  all  those  NATO  forces  in 
Europe  and  Italy  and  everywhere  in 
the  world,  down  in  Central  America— 
everywhere  we  turn  we  are  spending 
billions  and  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
before  you  close  a  base  in  some  rust- 
belt  State  that  feeds  people  and  keeps 
a  mom-and-pop  grocery  store  and  a 
mom-and-pop  service  station  and  a 
bunch  of  marginal  people  above  water 
and  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  every- 
thing else,  let  us  be  sure  we  get  the 
makeup  of  this  commission  right. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  little  heart  in 
this  commission,  a  little  compassion  in 
it,  and  a  little  common  sense  in  it.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  commission  that 
has  members  who  are  responsible  for 
their  actions.  I  like  that  idea.  I  like  the 
process  that  says  that  you  and  I  have 
got  to  go  back  home  and  defend  what 
we  do  here. 

I  went  through  my  State  from  top  to 
bottom  last  week.  I  will  bet  the  Presi- 
dent was,  too.  That  was  our  work  week 
and  I  was  back  home  and  I  was  in 
Quincy,  Canton,  Mount  Vernon,  Ster- 
ling, Springfield,  Peoria,  Pekin,  Rock 
Island,  Rockford,  Elmhurst.  Addison, 
Bensenville.  Chicago,  and  Carbondale 
doing  town  meetings.  Sometimes  you 
wonder  after  you  get  back  home  how 
you  got  here  and  how  you  stay  here 
when  they  criticize  the  things  you 
have  done.  But  thank  God  for  the 
process.  Mr.  President. 

Thank  God  for  the  process  where  ev- 
erybody in  this  country  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  whether  we  come  here  in 
the  first  place  and  whether  we  stay 
here,  most  importantly,  whether  we 
stay  here  in  the  second  place. 

Here  we  have  a  proposition.  Mr. 
President,  where  this  commission- 
none  of  whose  members  are  probably 
familiar  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
in  the  chair— is  going  to  decide  what 
bases  are  going  to  close  down. 


Holy  cow,  as  my  friend  Harry  Caray 
from  Chicago  always  says:  Holy  cow. 
You  know,  I  would  like  to  have  a  time 
at  bat  somewhere.  Maybe  it  is  a 
broken  bat  single.  Maybe  I  will  strike 
out.  But  some  opportunity  somewhere 
for  the  11  Vz  million  people  I  represent. 
That  is  all  I  am  saying.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Senate  look  at  these 
things  a  piece  at  a  time  and  decide  and 
I  know  there  is  a  problem.  I  hear  that. 
But  if  we  could  be  reflective  on  these 
issues  for  a  period  of  time  and  give 
them  some  careful  thought,  I  will  live 
with  the  result.  But  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  as  a  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee that  is  jurisdictional,  I  do 
not  know  how  I  could  go  back  home 
and  defend  this.  I  expect  I  may  some 
editorial  criticism  for  the  position  I 
take  here. 

I  have  noticed  in  what  many  would 
consider  to  be  the  influence  makers  in 
the  Nation,  media  that  is  nationally 
prominent  media,  they  have  suggested 
they  think  this  is  a  good  idea.  I  have 
respect  for  those  papers.  I  read  them 
all  the  time  and  they  are  fine  newspa- 
pers. It  is  not  with  any  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  invite  a  kick  or  two 
from  them  because  the  folks  back 
home  read  them,  too.  But  I  can  con- 
cerned about  this  process  and  so  I 
want  to  say  to  the  chairman,  who  I  see 
is  at  his  usual  position  of  responsibil- 
ity here,  that  I  respect  him  very  much; 
have  a  personal  fondness  for  him  as  he 
well  knows;  and  hold  him  in  the  high- 
est regard.  I  cannot  think  of  anybody  I 
would  rather  entrust  the  security  of 
this  Nation  to  than  the  chairman  of 
our  committee;  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can and  a  great  leader. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But,  but 

Mr.  DIXON.  But, "  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  few  amendments  to  see  wheth- 
er just  a  few  of  my  colleagues  are  not 
concerned.  To  maintain  land  bases  in 
Korea  costs  us  $1  billion  right  now. 
That  does  not  include  the  Navy. 

You  know,  I  support  our  Persian 
Gulf  policy,  Mr.  President.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  too  surprising  to  hear  that 
because  my  position  on  these  issues  is 
generally  pretty  conservative. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  in  sincerity. 
We  are  absolutely  stripping  the  Con- 
gress of  any  power  in  making  these  de- 
cisions. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  cast  such  a 
vote.  Maybe,  that  is  a  good  way  to 
solve  the  whole  budget  problem.  Take 
the  Congress  out  of  the  process.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do  if 
we  want  to  do  this.  Take  the  last  great 
step. 

We  ought  to  seriously  think  about  it. 
I  realize  somebody  says  you  always 
want  to  put  it  off.  But  I  would  like  to 
see  the  numbers.  Mr.  .President.  I 
would  really  like  to  see  the  numbers.  I 
honestly  would  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  has  got  them.  I  would  like  to 
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numbers   on   how   much   we 
iw  over  the  world  at  large, 
t  le  say.  Mr.  President,  a  couple 
s  ago,  I  was  sitting  right  over 
when  my  distinguished  friend 
J|ew  Mexico  led  a  fight.  The  ad- 
had    sold    a    bunch    of 
to  other  countries,  $3.5  bil- 
w^th  of  ammunition,  guns,  and 
of  all  kinds.  We  forgave  it  all. 
forgave  it  here  in  one  day, 
biiion.  Spit  it  away. 

:ould  have  taken  that  $3.5  bil- 

all  of  those  guns  and  all  of 

^nks  and  all  that  other  weapon- 

we  sold  to  those  countries, 

whom  nobody  cares  about,  and 

tlese  bases  that  we  are  talking 

apen  for  years.  Just  that  one 
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the  President  know  about  my 
with  respect  to  the  Divad  gun? 
Divad  gun,  Mr.  President,  was 
suppos  ;d  to  be  a  great  air  defense  gun. 
woul  1  like  to  tell  the  President  this 
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about  ready  to  doze  off  when 
le  said  that.  I  said:  "Wait  a 
.  Mr.  Chairman,"  who  was  my 

the    Senator    from    Arizona, 

Goldwater,   a   marvelous  man 

..  loved  by  his  colleagues  here.  I 

Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

that  is  a  lousy  gun.  I  want  to 

general  a  question." 
"General,    are   you    talking 
that  gim  they  call  the  Sergeant 


►aid:   "Yes,   they  do  sometimes 
comm  )nly  call  it  that." 

:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  that 
't  hit  anything." 

he  said,  "if  you  think  so, 

.'t  you  go  down  and  shoot  it?" 

let    me    tell    you    something. 

Goldwater  was  that  kind  of  a 

Mr.  President.  He  was  a  man 

the  airplanes  and  shot  the 

ind  rolled  the  tanks.   He  is  a 

American,  a  great  Senator,  and 

great  patriot,  and  he  knew  these 


dan' 


laid: 


J:  "I  heard  it's  a  pretty  good 
did  not  say  anything.  I  was 
back  to  my  office  from  the 
comnnfettee  meeting  when  I  got  mad.  I 
got  biick  to  my  office  and  called  him 


up   and   said:    "Barry,    this   is   Alan 
Dixon.  Do  you  really  mean  that?" 
He  said:  "Yes." 
I  said:  "I  will  like  to  go." 
He  said:  "I  will  call  you  back." 
He  called  me  back.  "I  tell  you  what, 
you  go  out  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
Thursday,  and  there  will  be  a  plane  to 
take  you  to  El  Paso,  TX.  You  go  out  to 
Fort  Bliss,  and  you  fire  that  gun." 

Well,  it  was  February.  I  thought.  El 
Paso.  TX;  the  weather  will  be  nice 
anyway.  Right?  Wrong.  I  got  out 
there,  and  it  was  11  degrees  above  zero 
and  snowing.  But  I  went  out  to  Fort 
Bliss  the  next  day. 

Oh,  they  had  a  fine  breakfast  for 
me.  They  said:  "Senator,  we  are  sure 
glad  to  have  you  here  to  look  at  our 
gun.  Now,  you  are  from  Illinois,  aren't 
you?" 
I  said:  "Yes." 

They  said:  "Isn't  that  town  you  are 
from  Belleville?" 
I  said:  "Yes." 

They  said:  "Look  at  that  young  man 
right   there;   he   is   from   Mascoutah. 
That    is    about    5    miles    from    your 
town." 
I  said:  "Yes,  it  is." 

They  said:  "That  fine  young  man  is 
part  of  this  program.  Tell  the  Senator 
about  this  gun." 
"Oh,  Senator,  it  is  a  fine  gun." 
I  said  thanks. 

They  said:  "See  this  lieutenant  over 
here,  he  is  from  another  town  in  your 
State,"  and  they  all  told  me  what  a 
great  gun  it  was. 

When  the  breakfast  was  over,  they 
started  showing  me  slides.  They 
showed  me  slides  for  3  hours  about 
how  good  the  gun  works.  It  was  a  big 
tank,  about  half  of  the  size  of  the 
cloakroom.  It  had  two  big  Bofors  can- 
nons on  the  front  of  it,  and  it  had  the 
radar  set  from  an  F-16  aircraft  in  it.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  idiot  gun. 

You  got  in  there  and  you  pressed 
one  button  to  aim  the  thing,  and  then 
you  pressed  another  one  to  get  the  dis- 
tance. Then  you  fired  it  and  you  hit 
everything  you  wanted  to  hit.  Right? 
No.  Wrong.  Never  hit  anything. 

Anyway,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
they  then  had  a  nice  lunch,  had  cock- 
tails and  all. 

Then  they  said:  "We  have  bad  news 
for  you.  The  weather  is  so  bad,  we 
can't  take  you  out  in  a  chopper  to 
where  we  shoot  the  gun.  Sorry,  we 
can't  show  you  the  gun  itself.  We 
really  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
that,  but  we  hope  that  this  slide  pres- 
entation has  been  adequate." 

I  said:  "Now  we're  in  a  mess  because 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor Goldwater.  and  the  ranking 
member,  Senator  Nunn,  sent  me  down 
here  to  shoot  that  gun  and  file  a 
report,  and  I  can't  go  back  until  I 
shoot  that  gun.  The  longer  I  sit  here 
and  don't  get  to  shoot  that  gun,  the 
madder  I  am  probably  going  to  get." 


So  they  said:  "Well,  we  will  see  how 
the  weather  looks  in  a  little  while." 

We  went  on  with  the  lunch,  and 
then  someone  came  back  and  said: 
"Looks  like  it  cleared  up  enough  we 
can  take  the  chopper  out."  So  we  went 
out  there  in  the  chopper. 

They  had  a  bunch  of  house  trailers 
around  and  maybe  a  couple  hundred 
people.  A  lot  of  them  had  things  on 
their  ears,  antennas  coming  out  of 
their  heads.  They  had  a  big  Divad  gun 
there,  the  tank  and  all,  and  they  told 
me:  "Now,  you  get  in  there  and  you 
shoot  this  cannon  and  you  hit  any- 
thing you  want  to  hit." 

So  I  went  in  there,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  shot  it  88  times.  Well,  it  never 
hit  anything.  I  had  all  their  best  ex- 
perts in  there  helping  me.  but  we 
never  hit  a  thing. 

Why,  that  gun,  if  you  aimed  it  at  the 
John  Hancock  building  down  on  the 
loop  in  Chicago— it  shot  a  hole  that 
long  and  big  around— it  would  have 
shot  down  the  John  Hancock,  if  you 
could  have  hit  it.  It  could  not  hit  any- 
thing. 

When  I  filed  my  report,  we  fenced 
that  money.  We  had  already  built,  I 
think,  55  of  them,  but  we  did  not  build 
any  more,  and  that  saved  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  $4.5  billion. 

Add  it  up:  $1  billion  in  Korea.  Here 
$0.8  billion  for  home  porting;  $4.5  bil- 
lion for  Divad,  and  $3.5  billion  we  for- 
gave on  weapons  and  ammunition 
from  21  countries.  We  could  maintain 
a  lot  of  buses  with  this  money. 

Let  me  just  say  something  delicate 
here.  Social  Security  is  quite  an  issue. 
Every  Member  knows  that.  Some  of 
the  campaigns  in  the  country  are  de- 
cided by  who  is  for  Social  Security  the 
most.  It  is  a  very  delicate  political 
issue. 

Now  this  is  being  done  because  it  is  a 
delicate  political  issue.  What  is  the 
matter  with  saying  someday,  now  we 
have  the  solution  to  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  Social  Security?  It  is  just  too 
hot  for  the  Members.  All  the  COLA'S 
cost  money,  and  it  is  a  tremendous 
issue  in  the  country.  The  only  thing 
we  can  possibly  do  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  let  us  take  the  Congress  out  of 
the  process. 

We  will  just  take  somebody  in  the 
administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  or  whoev- 
er you  want  to  pick,  and  have  them 
take  a  list  of  the  nine  people.  Just  pick 
them  anywhere. 

The  nine  people  will  give  us  a  solu- 
tion. It  will  save  money,  and  those 
nine  people  will  give  the  solution  to 
the  Secretary  and  when  he  certifies  it. 
that  is  the  law. 

I  am  not  exaggerating.  That  is  what 
this  bill  does  in  this  section.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.  Instead  of  Social 
Security,  it  is  base  closing. 

I  want  to  say  to  every  American  citi- 
zen, base  closing  may  be  a  hot  issue.  I 


will  not  say  it  has  not  been,  and  I  will 
not  say  Members  do  not  have  constitu- 
ency interest,  but  I  will  say  before 
anyone  in  America,  and  at  the  expense 
of  being  thought  excessive  in  my  re- 
marks, I  will  say  that  if  you  can  solve 
base  closing  by  taking  away  congres- 
sional power,  if  you  can  take  Congress 
out  of  it  and  solve  that,  if  that  is  what 
you  want  to  do  and  that  is  the  answer, 
we  can  solve  any  problem  that  way. 

I  remember— it  has  been  a  little 
while  ago,  decades  and  decades  ago— 
when  I  was  a  political  science  student. 
There  was  a  great  professor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  I  am  embar- 
rassed to  say  that  his  name  eludes  me 
now.  He  was  an  exciting  instructor 
who  turned  on  the  students. 

He  used  to  demonstrate  also  how  it 
just  makes  common  sense  to  have  a 
dictatorship:  they  work  a  lot  better;  it 
does  not  take  any  time;  you  did  not 
have  a  lot  of  people  in  the  process;  you 
do  not  hone  everything  down  by  ac- 
commodation, and  so  forth;  you  just 
get  a  quick  result. 

Well,  we  are  going  to  get  a  quick 
result  here.  This  bill  will  give  us  a 
quick  result. 

What  concerns  this  Senator  is  that 
it  is  a  process  we  will  live  to  regret,  in 
my  view.  It  is  a  radical  piece  of  sur- 
gery, and  I  can  think  of  more  malig- 
nant problems  in  our  society  than  this 
one  if  we  are  going  to  use  this  kind  of 
radical  surgery. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  prepare  an 
amendment  in  time,  but  here  is  essen- 
tially what  my  first  amendment  would 
say,  Mr.  President. 

I  see  a  distinguished  friend  from 
West  Virginia.  If  he  cares  to  talk,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  other  members 
appointed  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  chairmen  of 
the  following  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Commission  ex  officio:  The  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Readiness. 
Sustainability,  and  Support  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommitttee  on  Military 
Construction  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House.  Later  I  will 
offer  another  amendment  that  says 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  different  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  United  States, 
so  as  to  give  fair  representation  to  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States  as 
practicably  as  possible.  I  will  offer 
those  amendments  shortly. 

I  do  not  want  to  unduly  belabor  this. 
I  see  two  distinguished  colleagues  on 


the  floor,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  If  they  are  here 
to  say  things,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor  because  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  offer  those  amendments.  But 
I  hope,  in  conclusion,  in  a  reasonably 
fair  way  I  have  expressed  my  very  pro- 
found concerns  about  this  without  in 
any  way  reflecting  on  very  distin- 
guished people  like  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  whom  I 
truly  hold  in  very  high  regard. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Projection  Forces  and  Regional  De- 
fense, I  want  to  present  the  portion  of 
the  Defense  Department  authoriza- 
tion that  addresses  conventional  mili- 
tary missions  in  regions  other  than 
NATO. 

Specifically,  the  subcommittee  re- 
views the  budget  for  shipbuilding  and 
conversion.  Marine  Corps  programs, 
airlift  and  sealift,  and  special  oper- 
ations forces.  These  programs  amount 
to  a  total  $22  billion,  or  about  7.6  per- 
cent of  the  defense  request  for  1989. 

This  year  the  administration  re- 
quested funding  authority  for  con- 
struction of  17  ships  and  2  conver- 
sions. The  committee  is  recommending 
authorization  for  all  of  these  requests, 
with  the  exception  of  one  oceano- 
graphic  research  ship  whose  design  is 
not  yet  complete.  Among  the  ships 
recommended  for  authorization  are 
the  new  attack  submarine,  the 
Seawolf,  as  well  as  two  SSN-688  class 
attack  submarines. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  subcom- 
mittee is  the  "Hollow  Navy"  problem— 
the  growing  imbalance  of  the  Navy's 
force  structure.  The  administration 
continues  to  fail  to  request  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  of  enough  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers  to  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced mix  of  forces.  For  4  years,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified  that 
the  number  of  Aegis  antiair  warfare 
ships  would  not  keep  pace  with  retire- 
ments. 

The  production  of  these  ships  below 
the  rate  of  five  per  year  will  increase 
the  20-ship  shortfall  already  forecast 
for  the  next  decade.  Nevertheless,  the 
administration  has  requested  only 
three  Aegis  ships  this  year,  further  ex- 
acerbating this  already  serious  short- 
fall. 

The  Navy  is  also  proceeding  with  its 
plans  for  15  aircraft  carriers,  even 
though  we  will  not  have  enough  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers  to  support  them. 

This  force  imbalance  is  not  just  a 
problem  of  a  shortage  of  surface  com- 
batants. There  also  are  not  enough 
combat  aircraft  to  outfit  15  carriers. 
CBO  testified  to  the  subcommittee 
that  the  naval  aircraft  shortfall  will 
approach  200  in  the  early  1990's.  We 


have  a  similar  shortfall  of  modem  mu- 
nitions, meeting  only  50  percent  of  re- 
quirements of  some  crucial  air-to-air 
missiles. 

These  shortfalls  could  be  significant- 
ly worsened  by  the  problem  of  block 
obsolescence.  Over  the  next  15  years, 
we  face  successive  obsolescence  of  sur- 
face warships,  amphibious  ships,  sub- 
marines and  aircraft  carriers.  This 
wave  of  retirements  is  breaking  over 
us  at  the  same  time  that  pressures  for 
budget  reductions  are  peaking. 

These  same  concerns  prompted  us  to 
include  in  last  year's  Authorization 
Act  an  amendment  requiring  a  report 
on  the  impact  of  deferring  the  addi- 
tion of  a  15th  aircraft  carrier  to  the 
end  of  the  decade.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  all  agreed  that  the  savings  from 
a  7-year  deferral  ranged  from  $1  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion. 

That  level  of  savings  is  substantial 
enough  to  form  an  important  policy 
option.  We  should  retire  old,  marginal- 
ly effective  forces  in  order  to  free 
money  for  procurement  to  redress 
force  imbalances  and  to  keep  up  the 
pace  of  technology  renewal.  It  is  in  the 
latter  area  where  America  has  a  strong 
competitive,  strategic  advantage,  and 
we  need  to  find  affordable  ways  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  this  technological 
edge. 

Accordingly,  I  plan  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  that  would  re- 
quire retirement  of  two  older  aircraft 
carriers  in  the  early  1990's  as  two  new 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers  join  the  fleet. 
This  amendment  was  rejected  in  com- 
mittee on  a  close  vote.  But,  in  my  view, 
it  is  crucial  to  synchronize  carrier 
force  levels  with  the  overall  modern- 
ization and  expansion  of  the  fleet.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  add  a  15th  carrier 
to  the  fleet,  when  we  lack  the  escorts, 
planes  and  munitions  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. 

Giving  up  force  structure  is  the 
hardest  choice  for  any  military  serv- 
ice. But,  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive and  balanced  fleet,  it  is  the  right 
decision  for  the  Navy  now. 

On  Marine  Corps  programs,  the  sub- 
committee's most  important  action 
was  to  approve  a  3-year  procurement 
for  the  AV-8B  aircraft.  This  plane  is 
the  heart  of  the  Marine  Corps'  close 
air  support  capability.  Procurement  of 
36  aircraft  a  year  would  be  the  most 
economic  rate.  But  given  the  budget 
constraint,  the  optimal  plan  is  a  mul- 
tiyear  buy  of  24  aircraft  per  year. 

Similar  concerns  led  us  to  examine 
the  C-17  airlifter  program  and  to  ask 
whether  there  are  economic  procure- 
ment rates  below  the  planned  rate  of 
29  aircraft  per  year.  That  figure  was 
determined  at  a  time  when  defense 
spending  levels  were  more  optimistic 
than  they  are  today.  Our  report  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ex- 
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this  question.  The  total  pro- 
costs  for  a  transport  airplane 
not  exceed  the  costs  for  our 
advanced  technology  bomber— 
lJ-2  "Stealth"  bomber.  But  this 
happen,  if  we  do  not  exercise 
oversight  early  in  the  C-17 
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hearings  this  year  revealed  an 

■tant  strategic  gap  in  our  capa- 

which  can  only  be  filled  by  fast 

Gen.  Glenn  Otis,  commander 

_.  Army  forces  in  Europe,  testi- 

hat  we  are  currently  unable  to 

our    NATO    commitment    to 

10  divisions  to  Europe  in  the 

'o  days  of  a  conflict.  The  only  so- 

to   this  problem   is   additional 

sealift.   The   problem   has   been 

for  some  time.  But  no  program 

to  address  the  deficiency.  The 

has  come  for  the  Department  of 

,  to  give  higher  priority  to  fast 

,  and  the  next  defense  authori- 

bill  should  contain  a  recommen- 

f  or  appropriate  allocation  of  re- 

to  this  problem. 

ijrge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 

's     recommendation     in 

Authorization  bill.  This  legislation 
a  responsible  transition  to  more 
expectations  about  defense 
The  administration  is  also 
„„.„  its  priorities.  In  that  sense  the 
ifys  the  groundwork  for  the  fiscal 
1990  and   1991  budget  requests 
are  now  being  prepared  in  the 
and  which  Congress  will  re- 
in the  next  6  or  7  months. 
President,  we  look  forward  to 
these  various  programs  with 
;olleagues  during  the  debate  on 
(fefense  authorization. 
_  for  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
on  the  whole  issue  and  question 
the  deferral  of  the  aircraft  car- 
issue.  I  will  come  back  to  that 
in  the  debate  on  the  defense  au- 
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.._  the  floor. 

DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
1  .bsence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
will  call  the  roll, 
assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
to  call  the  roll. 
DIXON.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 

I  luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

>bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 

to  make  the  point,  while  we  are 

for    an    amendment    that    is 

being  prepared,  and  before 

Senator  makes  his  statement  on 

;ubcommittee's  work,  that  if  any- 

has  an  amendment  they  would 

bring  over  here  now  for  consid- 

.__.  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with 

amendment  at  this  point.  We  are 

to  be  in  a  little  while  longer  this 

and  we   invite   amendments 

Miy  Senators  who  have  amend- 
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ments    prepared   and    are   willing    to 
bring  them  to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  fiscal  year  1989  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  There  are, 
however,  several  provisions  of  the  bill 
with  which  I  disagree.  I  will  expand  on 
these  concerns  after  I  review  some  key 
sections  of  the  Authorization  Act.  On 
the  whole  I  believe  that  this  is  a  good 
bill  which  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness,  Sustainability  and  Sup- 
port, I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  describe  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  under  this  subcommittee's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Readiness, 
Sustainability  and  Support  has  a 
broad  charter  to  oversee  two  key 
measures  of  our  military  capability— 
the  ability  to  go  to  war  today  and  the 
ability  to  sustain  deployed  forces  as  re- 
quired during  conflict.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  responsible  for  reviewing 
those  elements  of  the  annual  Defense 
authorization  request  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  military  forces  and  with 
those  items  of  procurement  particular- 
ly related  to  readiness  and  sustainabil- 
ity, such  as  conventional  ammunition 
and  spare  parts.  The  subcommittee 
also  oversees  the  operation  of  the  re- 
volving and  management  funds  and  re- 
views the  budget  request  for  military 
construction  and  family  housing. 

The  good  news  this  year  is  that  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
did  not  have  to  repeat  last  year's  un- 
pleasant task  of  making  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  budget  resolution  targets. 
The  bad  news,  however,  is  that  there 
are  still  some  important  readiness  and 
sustainability  programs  which  are  un- 
derfunded in  the  amendment  fiscal 
year  1989  budget,  and  are  still  under- 
funded in  the  committee's  bill. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  learn  that 
the  administration  had  assumed  sav- 
ings of  $310  million  in  the  amended 
fiscal  year  1989  request  from  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  raise  to  $1  mil- 
lion the  dollar  threshold  for  Defense 
contracts  covered  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
and  Service  Contract  Acts.  This  as- 
sumption of  savings  was  a  very  foolish 
move.  The  administration  knows  very 
well  that  these  proposals  would  not  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  The  commit- 
tee had  no  alternative  but  to  offset 


these  assumed  savings  by  reductions  in 
the  appropriate  accounts. 

The  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts are  the  largest  area  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction— $85.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  committee 
recommendations  provide  for  $299  mil- 
lion in  increases  above  the  budget. 
Most  of  this  increase  will  offset  under- 
funding  of  readiness  and  sustainability 
programs.  The  military  services  depot 
maintenance  programs  were  increased 
$235  million  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
large  and  growing  backlogs  of  equip- 
ment maintenance.  Funding  for  Army 
supply  operations  was  increased  by  $40 
million.  Army  National  Guard  flying 
hours  for  helicopter  crew  training 
were  increased  by  $8.3  million.  And 
the  committee  provided  $13  million  to 
continue  our  initiative  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  Afghan  refu- 
gees and  refugees  in  the  Thai-Cambo- 
dian border  area. 

The  committee  offset  these  in- 
creases with  reductions  of  $385  million 
from  lower  priority  programs  where 
we  thought  the  amount  of  growth  re- 
quested in  the  budget  was  excessive. 
These  areas  include  command,  control, 
and  communications;  the  asset  capital- 
ization program;  and  administration. 
The  committees  recommendations 
result  in  a  net  reduction  of  $128  mil- 
lion to  the  amended  fiscal  year  1989 
budget  request  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts. 

This  minimal  reduction  was  inten- 
tional, Mr.  President.  The  operation 
and  maintenance  were  cut  deeply  in 
the  appropriations  process  for  fiscal 
year  1988  to  meet  the  outlay  targets  of 
the  deficit  reduction  agreement.  The 
impact  of  these  reductions  is  being  felt 
throughout  the  Defense  Department, 
with  lower  operating  levels,  growing 
maintenance  backlogs,  and  even  the 
possibility  of  furloughs  of  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

I  think  we  have  avoidtd  the  possibil- 
ity of  furloughs  for  civilian  employees 
by  the  activities  both  in  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committees.  One  would 
profoundly  hope  so. 

The  committee  bill  will  also  include 
a  provision  to  provide  additional  trans- 
fer authority  to  the  Department  to  ad- 
dress these  problems,  which  we  hope 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  any  fur- 
loughs of  civilian  personnel.  In  light  of 
the  funding  shortfalls  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  the  committee  believed  it  was 
important  to  approve  as  much  of  the 
fiscal  year  1989  operation  and  mainte- 
nance request  as  possible. 

In  the  area  of  revolving  and  manage- 
ment funds,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  10  percent,  or  $70  million, 
reduction  to  the  budget  request  for 
augmentation  of  existing  stock  fund 
inventories  and  buildup  of  war  reserve 
stocks. 

The  committee  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  full  budget  request 


in  the  area  of  spare  parts.  In  the  am- 
mimition  programs  the  committee 
used  savings  from  several  Army  pro- 
grams that  could  not  be  executed  in 
fiscal  year  1989  to  speed  up  production 
of  the  new  105  millimeter  armor-pierc- 
ing tank  round,  and  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  a  new.  longer-range  155  mil- 
limeter artillery  round. 

In  the  military  construction  area, 
the  committee  recommendations 
result  in  a  net  reduction  of  $60  million 
to  the  budget  request.  Funding  for 
four  Navy  homeports  in  the  gulf  was 
increased  above  the  amended  fiscal 
year  1989  request  back  up  to  the  origi- 
nal fiscal  year  1989  request.  All  fund- 
ing requested  for  the  Everett  home- 
port— $53  million— was  deleted  because 
of  the  continuing  environmental  prob- 
lems which  have  prevented  obligation 
to  date  of  most  of  the  funds  provided 
in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  We  will 
continue  to  review  the  situation  in  this 
program  as  we  go  through  floor  action 
and  conference. 

The  committee  also  adopted  most  of 
S.  1826,  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Wilson  last  fall  to  improve  inventory 
control  and  security  procedures  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  the  committee  was  not  able  to  ad- 
dress all  of  the  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability shortfalls  we  found  in  the 
budget  request.  Large  backlogs  of 
equipment  and  real  property  are  going 
to  have  an  impact  on  force  readiness 
over  the  next  several  years.  The 
progress  we  made  in  improving  sus- 
tainability in  the  last  decade  is  being 
eroded  because  the  military  services 
made  a  conscious  effort  to  fund  readi- 
ness programs  at  the  expense  of  sus- 
tainability on  the  amended  budget. 
General  Hansen,  the  commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  told 
the  subcommittee: 

As  I  look  into  the  future,  I  portray  the 
United  States  Air  Force  as  a  peacetime  Air 
Force,  as  opposed  to  a  warfighting  Air  Force 
with  the  capability  to  sustain  itself. 

The  emphasis  on  readiness  over  sus- 
tainability not  only  jeopardizes  the 
future  combat  staying  power  of  our 
military  forces,  but  it  will  also  ulti- 
mately result  in  lower  readiness  of  our 
military  forces  as  the  supply  and  logis- 
tics base  of  the  force  is  eroded. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
Pentagon  are  going  to  have  to  work  to- 
gether over  the  next  several  years  to 
find  ways  to  maintain  the  current 
readiness  and  sustainability  of  our 
military  forces.  This  is  not  going  to  be 
an  easy  task  with  the  current  squeeze 
on  the  defense  budget. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  another  im- 
portant section  of  this  bill  that  de- 
serves your  support.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  designed  to  preserve  this 
Nation's  defense  industrial  base.  My 
staff  and  I  have  worked  on  this  issue 
for  over  2  years,  and  gone  through  six 
drafts.  Quite  frankly,  I  was  very  con- 


cerned that  earlier  drafts  were  protec- 
tionist in  nature.  I  believe  strongly  in 
free  trade,  as  long  as  it  is  fair  trade. 
Problems  with  the  defense  industrial 
base  are  certainly  not  new.  Congress- 
man Richard  Ichord  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  issue  in  1979.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  deficiencies  that  were 
identified  almost  a  decade  ago  have 
not  been  corrected.  The  deteriorating 
capabilities  of  U.S.  industries  to 
produce  critical  components  for  our 
weapon  systems  is  a  major  national  se- 
curity issue.  We  must  preserve  the 
ability  to  produce  essential  items  for 
our  national  defense  at  home.  This 
legislation  will  not  close  the  doors  to 
our  friends  and  allies  overseas.  The 
spirit  and  letter  of  our  fair  and  open 
acquisition  policies  will  remain  intact. 
Compromises  have  of  course  had  to  be 
made.  The  final  product  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  deliberations  does 
not  include  some  of  the  provisions 
that  I  have  advocated.  But  it  is  a  criti- 
cal first  step  in  a  long  and  arduous 
process  to  return  American  industry  to 
the  forefront  of  the  world's  producers 
and  restore  our  advantages  in  cutting 
edge  technology. 

Let  me  provide  a  brief  summary  of 
committee  language: 

The  key  to  this  effort  is  to  establish 
a  focal  point  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  management,  main- 
tenance and  readiness  of  the  defense 
industrial  base.  That  we  have  done. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  will  provide  policy  direc- 
tion to  the  services  and  implement 
plans  and  programs  to  promote  and 
expand  the  capabilities  and  require- 
ments of  the  defense  industrial  base. 

Designated  acquisition  programs 
may  be  required  to  conduct  an  analy- 
sis to  determine  if  the  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustrial base  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  programs. 

Test  programs  will  be  designated  by 
each  military  service  to  conduct  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  U.S.  de- 
fense industry's  ability  to  develop, 
produce,  maintain  and  support  the 
systems  to  be  acquired  under  that  pro- 
gram. A  report  on  the  results  of  these 
evaluations  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

Another  section  provides  authority 
to  establish,  within  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition, a  defense  production  innovation 
center  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
plans  and  programs  to  improve  the  de- 
fense industrial  base,  promote  indus- 
trial readiness  and  the  use  of  advanced 
manufacturing  technology  and  proc- 
esses, and  to  propose  and  conduct  tests 
of  innovative  industrial  techniques. 

In  recent  months.  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  growing 
percentage  of  offsets  required  from  de- 
fense producers  as  a  condition  of  for- 
eign sales.  Offsets  are  an  arrangement 
where  industry  shares  the  production 
of  a  military  system,  transfers  technol- 


ogy, or  purchases  items  from  a  foreign 
country,  related  or  not  to  the  original 
procurement,  to  offset  an  established 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  foreign 
sale.  This  is  not  only  a  problem  for 
U.S.  weapons  producers.  Defense  firms 
in  every  industrialized  country  have 
been  forced  to  complete,  not  on  the 
basis  of  who  has  the  best  product,  but 
by  who  can  provide  the  best  offset  ar- 
rangements. Offsets  have  increased  in 
the  last  decade  from  50  percent  to  160 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  sale.  I  be- 
lieve that  setting  up  a  marketing 
system  for  hams  or  foreign  cars,  or 
promoting  tourism  for  a  foreign  coun- 
try, has  no  place  in  the  sale  of  weapon 
systems.  However,  offsets  have  pro- 
duced far  more  serious  consequences 
for  the  defense  industry.  U.S.  firms 
have  transferred  technology  to  foreign 
governments  used  to  develop  critical 
defense  systems  as  part  of  offset  ar- 
rangements. We  have  helped  set  up 
production  lines  in  foreign  countries 
for  U.S.  weapon  systems  suid  their  key 
subcomponents.  The  result  of  these 
deals  has  been  increased  competition 
for  world  markets,  loss  of  business  and 
jobs  by  subcontractors,  who  have  been 
forced  by  prime  contractors  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  these  offset  agreements, 
and  increased  cost  of  weapon  systems. 
All  this  adds  up  to  declining  industrial 
capacity. 

I  have  heard  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately from  industry  and  Government 
sources,  both  United  States  and  for- 
eign, that  offsets  have  gone  too  far. 
Therefore,  I  sponsored  provisions  that 
have  been  included  in  this  bill  to 
reduce  the  negative  impact  on  the 
American  and  world  economy  of  off- 
sets. The  Department  of  Defense,  in 
coordination  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  will  be  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing an  offset  policy  to  monitor 
and  control  offset  arrangements  that 
involve  military  systems.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Commerce,  State, 
Treasury,  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, will  be  directed  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
that  require  offset  agreements.  Coun- 
tries will  be  required  to  limit  offsets 
within  2  years,  and  eliminate  offsets, 
within  4  years.  We  have  made  it  clear 
in  strong  report  language  that  Con- 
gress will  be  watching  this  process 
very  closely  and  will  enact  appropriate 
sanctions  if  and  when  nations  do  not 
agree  to  eliminate  this  damaging  prac- 
tice. 

The  decline  of  the  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustrial base  must  be  halted  now.  This 
legislation  is  not  meant  to  be  the  final 
answer.  I  believe,  that  we  have  provid- 
ed a  logical  and  positive  step  in  ad- 
dressing a  fundamental  issue  vital  to 
our  national  security.  For  the  first 
time  we  have  directed  that  an  industri- 
al policy  be  developed  and  implement- 
ed. We  have  for  the  first  time  serious- 
ly addressed  the  issue  of  offsets.  I  will 
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conti  me  to  work  with  Senator  Binga- 
MAN,  who  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mitte ;  on  Defense  Industry  and  Tech- 
nology  with  jurisdiction  over  this 
issue.  We  will  have  more  hearings  and 
devel  )p  a  more  complete  record  to 
build  support  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  and  private 
secto  .  This  is  an  issue  whose  time  has 
come  and  we  must  not  let  it  pass  with- 
out ti  king  positive  action. 

At  he  outset  of  my  statement,  I  in- 
dicati  d  that  I  take  objection  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  must 
state  my  strong  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittes's  recommendation  that  we 
streanline  the  legislative  procedures 
for  cl  jsing  military  bases.  I  would  like 
to  ex  iress  the  reasons  behind  my  dis- 
agree ment  with  the  committee  and 
our  Ustinguished  chairman  on  this 
issue. 

I  hi  ive  never  in  my  entire  profession- 
al cai  eer  seen  a  piece  of  legislation  so 
obviously  contrived  to  strip  away  the 
prerogatives  of  a  legislative  body  and 
hand  those  powers  to  the  bureaucrats. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  chairman, 
the  ii  sue  of  base  closing  is  far  too  com- 
plicaied  and  divisive  to  waive  all  the 
rules  including  congressional  over- 
sight without  any  hearings,  and  to  try 
and  t  ush  it  through  this  body  without 
due  c  ansideration  and  deliberation. 

Th  !  provisions  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee  will  support  the  Secretary  of 
Def e  ise  decision  to  appoint  a  biparti- 
san lommission  to  recommend  mili- 
tary bases  for  closure.  I  believe  that 
this  commission  will  only  have  the 
thini  est  veneer  of  bipartisanship.  The 
Secntary  of  Defense  shall  have  day- 
to-dat'  contact  with  that  commission, 
shall  provide  the  resources  to  that 
comr  lission,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pose; control  the  access  to  informa- 
tion of  that  commission,  and  alone 
have  final  veto  power  over  the  recom- 
men(  lations  of  said  commission.  While 
I  do  lot  intend  to  question  the  integri- 
ty and  fairness  of  the  commission 
mem  aers.  this  process  allows  the  Sec- 
retai  y  of  Defense  unlimited  access  to 
that  commission  while  excluding  any 
participation  by  the  elected  Repre- 
sents tives  of  this  Nation.  I  believe 
that  passage  of  this  section  of  the  De- 
fens<  Authorization  Act  as  it  now 
stanils  would  constitute  an  abdication 
of  tie  power  and  authority  of  this 
Coni  ress. 

It  has  been  said  that  base  closures 
are  1  oo  difficult  an  issue  for  this  Con- 
gres!  to  reasonably  address.  There  are 
a  lot  of  difficult  issues  that  come 
befo  e  this  body.  The  legislative  proc- 
ess i  self  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  or 
to  a  :hieve  accommodation  with.  But 
shoi  Id  we  do  away  with  the  legislative 
procjss  and  the  greatest  deliberative 
bodj  in  the  history  of  free  and  demo- 
crat; c  nations  because  we  face  difficult 
task  I?  The  Congress  must  not  abro- 
gate its  authority  to  the  executive 
brar  ch  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 


We  have  been  told  that  base  closings 
will  save  money.  In  this  time  of  budget 
deficits  and  reduced  expenditures  that 
of  course  is  a  worthy  objective.  Howev- 
er, no  recent  study  has  been  undertak- 
en that  shows  that  moving  essential 
functions  from  one  facility  to  another 
will  save  money.  We  must  take  the 
time  to  study  this  issue  before  irrevo- 
cable decisions  are  made. 

I  intend  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
Authorization  Act  to  rectify  the  pre- 
cipitous actions  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  must  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Congress  and  its  Mem- 
bers. No  major  Federal  actions,  that 
will  impact  the  economic  well-being  of 
potentially  millions  of  our  citizens, 
and  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation,  should  be  undertaken  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  preparing  an 
amendment  at  this  time,  but  may  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  if  they  have  any 
amendments,  to  come  to  the  floor. 
The  managers  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member,  are  prepared 
still  this  evening  to  deal  with  any 
amendments  that  might  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
comment  again  that  it  is  the  consid- 
ered feeling  of  those  who  are  manag- 
ing this  bill,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
that  this  bill  is  not  nearly  as  conten- 
tious as  the  bill  we  had  last  year  and 
that  we  can  dispose  of  this  bill  in  a  few 
days.  This  is  also  the  profound  hope  of 
the  majority  leader,  may  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  who  has  been  on  this  floor 
diligently  throughout  the  day  trying 
to  move  along  the  business.  He  sug- 
gested he  wants  to  finish  this  bill  this 
week. 

I  am  going  to  be  on  the  bill  here  and 
on  the  floor  a  good  portion  of  the 
time.  After  we  finish  this  next  exer- 
cise. I  hope  to  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment and  accord  with  the  managers 
for  the  balance  of  the  week.  We  want 
to  dispose  of  this  bill.  But.  so  far  we 
only  have  two  amendments.  I  know 
there  are  all  kinds  of  amendments  out 
there.  I  expect  there  is  a  SDI  amend- 
ment; I  suspect  there  is  some  kind  of  a 
chemical  amendment  out  there;  I  sus- 
pect there  are  a  few  others  that  are 
the  usuals.  I  wish  the  folks  that  are 
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ready   with    these    things   will 
them  over  here.  Mr.  President. 

So  far  I  have  only  two  amendments. 
I  think  as  soon  as  we  have  a  confer- 
ence on  this  we  are  prepared  to  take 
one  of  them  that  is  a  relatively  minor 
amendment.  The  other  we  may  not  be 
able  to  take.  But  the  point  is  we  would 
like  to  dispose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  goes  on 
through  the  week  we  are  not  going  to 
indulge  our  colleagues  in  a  lot  of  time 
spent  on  the  floor  in  quorum  calls, 
quite  candidly.  So  I  would  urge  Mem- 
bers to  be  prepared.  This  is  Monday, 
and  we  would  like  to  complete  this  bill 
by  Wednesday  night.  So  I  would  urge 
Members  to  get  their  amendments 
over  here. 

We  have  disposed  of  one  amendment 
today.  We  are  going  to  lay  down  an- 
other amendment  today.  If  we  work 
hard  tomorrow  and  into  Wednesday, 
pretty  well,  and  I  think  the  leader 
wants  to  do  that,  I  think  we  can  com- 
plete this  bill. 

So  I  would  urge  Members  to  bring 
their  amendments  over  here  because 
we  certainly  want  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously. 

Again,  I  have  here  at  our  desk  only 
two  amendments  so  far,  Mr.  President. 
Last  year  we  had  to  stay  on  a  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  and  everything  else.  I 
know  the  Members  do  not  want  to  do 
that  and  this  Senator  does  not  want 
to.  I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be 
anything  like  the  number  of  amend- 
ments we  had  last  year.  There  is  not 
the  same  degree  of  great  concern. 

So,  I  would  urge  Senators  and  I 
would  urge  staff  that  are  paying  atten- 
tion in  every  office,  I  would  urge  the 
aide  in  every  office  in  charge  of  this 
bill  to  make  known  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  these 
amendments.  We  are  waiting  for  them. 
We  are  going  to  keep  calling  for  them. 
We  are  going  to  move  the  business  and 
I  would  hope  that  somi  Senators  has 
one  in  mind  and  would  bring  it  over 
yet  tonight  so  we  could  dispose  of  an- 
other amendment  or  two  tonight. 

I  thank  the  President  and  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2005 

(Purpose:  To  Modify  the  Provisions  to  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2005. 

On  page  162,  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  chairmen  of  the  following 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  members  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  serve  as  members  of 
the  Commission  ex  officio: 

(A)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness,  Sustainability,  and  Support 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  ranking  member. 

(B)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Installations  and  Facilities  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ranking 
member. 

(C)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  rank- 
ing member. 

(D)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  ranking  member. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  just  offered  be  temporari- 
ly set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
another  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2006 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
for  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2006. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Department  shall,  from  within 
the  funds  authorized,  establish  a  video  tele- 
conferencing center  for  the  Tripler  Army 
Medical  Center." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  a  satellite  Earth  station  is 
unique  to  the  Army's  Health  Service's 
Command  because  Tripler  is  the  only 
Department  of  Defense  Medical 
Center  in  the  Pacific  Theater.  TAMC 
treats  tertiary  and  acute  care  patients 
from  all  Pacific  bases  and  from  all 
services.  TAMC  is  also  the  only  DOD 
teaching  hospital  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  only  one  which  has  its  own  televi- 
sion production  capabilities.  This  sat- 
ellite Earth  station  would  give  TAMC 
the  capability  to  produce  and  transmit 
medical  training  programs  to  other 
DOD  medical  facilities  as  well  as  the 
capability  to  receive  mainland  continu- 


ing medical  education  broadcasts  from 
the  Health  Services  Command  and  the 
American  Hospital  Satellite  Network. 
TAMC  also  needs  the  Earth  station  to 
conduct  video  teleconferencing  and 
medical  consultation  between  Tripler 
and  the  mainland  and  between  Tripler 
and  other  Pacific  medical  facilities. 

In  addition  to  this  teleconferencing 
capability,  this  program  will  enable 
TAMC  access  to  mainland  television 
broadcasts  and  computer-based  educa- 
tion systems  which  provide  in-service 
medical  training  for  physicians  and 
nurses  in  support  of  intern,  resident, 
and  medical  professional  continuing 
education  programs.  This  program  will 
provide  TAMC  with  the  capability  for 
transmission  of  x-ray  images  for 
review  and  consultation  in  support  of 
Tripler's  medical  mission  at  Johnston 
Island. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  this  amendment  is  to  enable  the 
Army  to  acquire  a  teleconferencing 
satellite  Earth  station  for  communica- 
tion from  Hawaii,  that  is  communica- 
tion to  mainland  civilian  and  military 
medical  institutions.  The  capability 
the  Senator  is  seeking  at  Tripler  is  one 
component  of  the  overall  Army  initia- 
tive. It  would  cost  approximately  only 
$1  million,  and  it  is  approved.  I  take  it, 
by  the  Army.  The  majority  side  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
have  asked  that  it  be  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  manager  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Army  has  approved  it?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Army  has  approved  it? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  understand  that  to  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  case? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  understand  that  to  be 
the  case.  Senator,  yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection if  the  Army  has  approved  it. 
Mr.  F»resident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  this 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2006)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  I  have  this  opportunity, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  a  most  able  and  be- 
loved Senator.  The  people  of  his  State 
should  know  that  he  takes  his  duties 
quite  seriously. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee on  which  he  serves.  He  is  a  great 
deal  more  senior  than  this  Senator.  I 
am  privileged  to  say  that  he  attends 
every  subcommittee  meeting.  He  asks 
profoundly  meaningful  questions  and 


makes  a  very,  very  significant  contri- 
bution. 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  enlarging 
my  understanding  of  what  I  do  as  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  words  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
on  his  subcommittee,  and  he  has  han- 
dled the  subcommittee  with  dignity, 
ability,  and  dedication.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
who  has  been  such  a  valuable  member 
of  my  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana, who  makes  such  a  valuable  con- 
tribution in  the  committee,  has  some 
remarlts  he  would  like  to  make.  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  I  will  let  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  make  whatever  remarks 
he  wisties 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  for  bringing  us  to 
this  point  and  producing  what  I  think 
is  a  good  defense  bill.  It  is  not  every- 
thing, obviously,  I  would  like  to  see, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  good  bipartisan  de- 
fense bill,  within  the  budget  param- 
eters and  something  all  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  I  think  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  can  be  proud  to  support  and 
vote  for,  maybe  even  this  week. 

In  looking  at  the  defense  bill  and  de- 
fense budget,  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record,  as  other  Senators  have  today, 
in  trying  to  debunk  the  myth  that  de- 
fense spending  has  grown  astronomi- 
cally during  these  last  6,  7,  or  8  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  back  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  we  had  defense  spending  at 
$295  biUion.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  3 
years  later,  budget  authority  was  no 
higher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  went 
down.  It  went  down  to  $292  billion. 

So  over  a  3-year  period  of  time,  we 
actualy  cut  in  real  terms  $3  billion. 
Add  an  inflation  factor  and  it  would  be 
a  lot  more.  This  year  it  is  back  up  to 
$299  billion  in  budget  authority. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if,  in 
fact,  we  would  go  back  to  1970,  use 
that  as  a  benchmark,  and  fix  defense 
at  a  zero  growth  rate,  not  1  percent, 
not  2  percent,  not  5  percent,  just  a 
zero  real  growth  in  defense  spending, 
if  we  had  done  that  since  1970— and 
those  early  years  were  Vietnam  years 
where  we  had  a  lot  of  money  in  de- 
fense—we would  still  be  $7  billion 
behind  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  real  terms,  in  the  last  3  years,  de- 
fense budgets  have  not  increased; 
they've  been  cut  by  12  percent.  So  this 
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somehow  the  defense  budget 

the   lion's   share   of   the 

simply  is  not  true.  The  per- 

of  the  budget  is  around  26 

or  27  percent.  The  increase  in 

has  been  in  social  spend- 


„ years   1981  through   1988, 

spending   alone   has   increased 

on  more  than  defense  spend- 

billion  we  have  spent  in  social 

..g.  I  am  not  counting  farm  pro- 

and  some  of  the  other  things.  I 

ig  about  social  spending. 

look  at  defense  spending  as  a 

of  the  gross  national  prod- 

^..  I  suppose  is  the  fairest  ba- 

of  all,  some  say,  "Well,  gee,  in 

s,  defense  spending  has  really 
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,  as  a  percentage  of  our 

national  product,  defense  spend- 

declined. 

Understand    that.    I    understand 

t  our  politics  are.  I  know  where 

plolitical  concerns  are.  It  is  much 

politically  acceptable  to  spend 

for  domestic  spending  than  it  is 

™e  an  investment  in  national  se- 

.  I  understand  that.  But  we  also 

certain  obligations  and  responsi- 

s  that  we  must  meet. 

President,  we  are  going  to  hear  a 

debate  during  this  week,  and 

,   when  we  get  into  the  INF 

maybe  this  week,  maybe  next 

LJ-who  knows  exactly  when,  but 

get  to  the  INF  Treaty  sooner 

than   later— we   are   going   to 
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forces,  and  the  conventional  im- 
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nuclear  forces. 
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America  ought  to  begin  to  rely  more 
on  more  discriminate  weapons  and 
conventional  forces  rather  than  mas- 
sive forms  of  retaliation  and  nuclear 
forces  to  provide  for  peace  and  stabili- 
ty. 

I  agree  with  that  basic  proposition, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  to  focus 
more  and  we  can  do  more  in  the  area 
of  conventional  forces.  But  I  can  tell 
you  that  paying  for  that  conventional 
capability  is  a  costly  proposition. 

In  our  defense  budget,  we  spend  less 
than  14  percent  on  strategic  or  nuclear 
weapons  including  the  R&D.  The  rest 
of  it  is  spent  on  nonstrategic  nonnu- 
clear  areas. 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  was  a 
net  assessment  that  was  put  out  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  which 
reaffirmed  what  I  think  is  the  majori- 
ty feeling  in  this  Senate,  certainly  the 
majority  feeling  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  there  is  a 
conventional  imbalance  in  Europe, 
that  there  is  a  conventional  imbalance 
in  Europe  that  is  favorable  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
This  net  assessment  pointed  out  once 
again  and  reconfirmed  for  us  that  we 
have  to  examine  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  the  conventional  imbalance 
that  we  are  confronted  with  in 
Europe. 

We  all  know  the  beans,  or  the  statis- 
tics, the  disadvantages  that  we  have:  a 
tank  disadvantage  in  the  Central 
Front  region  of  three  to  one:  artillery 
disadvantage  of  three  to  one;  a  fighter 
interceptor  disadvantage  considering 
all  of  Europe  of  three  to  one;  a  multi- 
ple launch  rocket  system  disadvantage 
of  five  to  one;  and  a  tactical  ballistic 
missile  deficiency  of  ten  to  one. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who 
say.  'Well,  let's  not  get  carried  away 
with  the  so-called  bean  count."  I  think 
the  bean  count  is  relevant.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  sole  criterion  by  which 
we  need  to  measure  whether  in  fact  we 
can  deter  conflict  or.  if  conflict  would 
break  out,  that  we  would  be  able  to 
stop  the  aggression,  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  deny  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  Warsaw  Pact  victory.  But  I 
think  beans  are  relevant  and  if  in  fact 
you  asked  me  whether  I  would  rather 
have  more  tanks  than  the  other 
person,  I  would  rather  have  more 
tanks.  If  you  asked  me  whether  I 
would  rather  have  more  and  better  ar- 
tillery, I  would  rather  have  more  and 
better  artillery  than  my  adversary. 

So  if  you  give  me  that  choice  of 
whether  I  would  rather  have  more  or 
less— that  is  a  nice  choice  to  have— I 
would  like  to  have  more  rather  than 
less  when  you  are  looking  at  the  ad- 
versary and  trying  to  deter  that  poten- 
tial adversary  from  invading  your  ter- 
ritory and  your  sovereign  responsibil- 
ities. But  I  think  we  do  need  to  look, 
as  they  say  "beyond  the  bean  count." 
look  at  some  of  the  other  things,  and 
the  new  assessment  wjis  very  good  at 


this.  The  net  assessment  did.  It  talked 
about  doctrine,  it  talked  about  strate- 
gy. It  said  in  an  interesting  comment 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a  doctrine 
of  victory,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a  doc- 
trine of  offensive  attack,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  a  doctrine  and  strategy  to 
begin  the  conflict  and  within  a  short 
period  of  time  try  to  defeat  and  de- 
stroy NATO's  forces.  It  is  an  offensive 
doctrine.  Troops  are  deployed  on  an 
offensive  basis.  Our  doctrine  and  our 
strategy  is  entirely  different.  Ours  is  a 
defensive  strategy.  If  a  conflict  broke 
out,  our  objective  is  not  victory.  Our 
objective  is  to  retain  the  status  quo,  to 
push  Pact  forces  back  across  the 
Warsaw  Pact-NATO,  border,  but  no 
further. 

Now,  given  the  two,  if  you  have 
somebody  that  is  going  to  push  and  go 
on  the  offensive,  as  one  compared  to 
just  trying  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
who  has  the  upper  hand  in  doctrine 
and  strategy?  Look  at  sustainability 
and  reenforcements.  The  Soviet  capa- 
bility to  reinforce,  particularly  where 
they  are  located  in  Europe,  is  much 
greater  compared  to  our  capability  of 
having  to  airlift  and  sealift  from  the 
United  States  to  the  theater  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

So  I  believe  that  as  you  look  to  this 
conventional  imbalance,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  high- 
light what  I  think  are  emerging  issues 
that  do  not  get  a  lot  of  attention  on 
this  floor,  do  not  get  a  lot  of  attention 
in  the  defense  budget,  but  I  think  they 
are  important.  They  are  addressed  in 
this  legislation  before  us.  One  of  the 
issues  that  I  have  worked  on  quite 
hard  that  is  in  this  bill  deals  with  ex- 
tended air  defense,  and  believe  me,  in 
a  post-INF  environment  extended  air 
defense  is  going  to  be  far  more  impor- 
tant than  it  was  before.  The  Soviets 
have  a  lot  fewer  targets  they  must  hit 
with  removal  of  the  Pershing  II's  and 
ground-launched  missiles.  One  of  the 
key  targets  is  going  to  be  our  airfields. 
We  know  that  our  airfields  are  going 
to  be  a  critical  target.  We  basically 
have  about  10  airfields  I  believe  that 
have  the  dual  capable  aircraft.  That  is 
not  a  whole  lot  of  airfields.  Those  air- 
fields will  be  the  first  targets  to  be  hit 
in  a  conflict  and  we  better  be  able  to 
defend  them. 

The  Soviets  have  and  will  have  after 
the  INF.  thousands  of  tactical  ballistic 
missiles.  They  will  have  cruise  mis- 
siles. They  will  have  advanced  fighters 
and  bombers  that  will  target  our  air- 
fields very  early  on.  We  need  to  im- 
prove our  defensive  capability  of  those 
assets  and  others,  our  command  and 
control  centers,  air  defense  units,  and 
nuclear  storage  sites,  and  as  we  look  to 
defending  Western  Europe  and  look  at 
the  defense  side  of  the  equation,  ex- 
tended air  defenses  will  be  very  impor- 
tant. 


There  is  $50  million  in  this  budget 
for  extended  air  defense  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  put  to  good  use. 

Another  item  that  will  be  receiving  a 
lot  of  attention,  particularly  as  we 
begin  the  debate  of  the  INF  Treaty,  is 
the  advancement  of  our  long-range 
conventional  cruise  missile  efforts. 
There  is  in  this  budget  $50  million  for 
the  long-range  conventional  cruise 
missile  program.  The  Navy  already 
has  a  temporary  operation  require- 
ment for  such  a  missile.  The  Air  Force 
is  beginning  to  look  at  a  statement  of 
need  as  well.  Again,  as  we  look  to  the 
Soviets'  extensive  air  defenses  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Soviets 
invest  in  defenses,  we  have  got  to  real- 
ize it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  us 
to  strike  Warsaw  Pact  targets. 

What  we  need  to  focus  on  is  how  our 
platforms,  whether  they  be  planes  or 
whether  they  be  ships  or  whether 
they  be  ground  based,  will  be  able  to 
strike  Warsaw  Pact  targets  with  non- 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  believe  that  the  cruise  missile  pro- 
gram offers  us  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage in  trying  to  enhance  our  conven- 
tional capabilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  personally  believe  that  banning 
ground-launched  INF-range  missiles  is 
one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  INF  Treaty 
and  I  will  debate  that  when  the  treaty 
comes  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  has  $4.5  billion  but  it  also 
has  the  language  of  prohibiting  the 
testing  and  development  that  was 
worked  out  last  year  with  the  adminis- 
tration after  a  long  hassle  and  ha- 
rangue on  this  floor  about  whether  we 
are  going  to  reinterpret  the  treaty  and 
apply  interpretations  to  our  strategic 
defense  program. 

The  administration  has  not  request- 
ed to  go  beyond  the  testing  and  devel- 
opment so  it  is  not  an  issue,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  as  you  look  at  SDI,  if  you 
are  ever  going  to  deploy  defensive  sys- 
tems, whether  it  would  be  a  limited 
SDI,  whether  it  be  ALPS,  whether  it 
be  ERIS.  whether  it  be  HEDI.  you 
name  it.  if  we  are  going  to  deploy  de- 
fensive systems  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles, which  I  think  we  should  do  and  I 
think  is  in  the  national  security  inter- 
ests to  deploy  those  systems,  we  are 
eventually  going  to  have  to  test  and 
develop. 

Certainly,  you  just  simply  cannot  do 
SDI  on  a  gamble.  You  cannot  take  it 
out  of  the  laboratory  all  of  a  sudden 
apply  it.  You  have  to  test,  and  you 
have  to  develop  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize a  requirement  that  we  have  in 
the  defense  authorization  bill  that  I 
think  is  very  important.  That  is  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  com- 
plete a  study  it  has  begun  on  the  lack 
of  scientists  and  engineers  that  we 
have  coming  through  our  educational 
system  in  this  country.  We  need  to 
focus  the  Defense  Department's  atten- 


tion and  the  future  requirement  for 
scientists  and  engineers,  particularly 
as  we  get  into  very  highly  sophisticat- 
ed technologies,  computers,  and  things 
of  that  sort  because  right  now  the 
Soviet  Union  is  graduating  more  than 
twice  as  many  engineers  as  we  are— 
nearly  three  times  as  many  from  grad- 
uate schools.  Japan,  a  much  smaller 
country,  graduates  nearly  as  many  en- 
gineers as  the  United  States  does.  Be- 
tween now  and  1990  we  will  have  a  40- 
percent  decline  in  aerospace  engineers 
in  this  country— a  decline  of  40  per- 
cent of  aerospace  engineers.  You  tell 
me  as  we  look  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  to  cruise  missiles,  to  Stealth 
bombers,  to  the  many  NASA  space 
projects,  and  critical  military  space 
satellite  programs,  how  are  we  going 
to  proceed  if  we  do  not  have  the  basic 
scientists  and  engineers  and  aerospace 
engineers?  We  cannot  do  it. 

We  simply  cannot  do  it.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  major  demographic  problem 
with  our  minorities.  Recent  studies 
show  that  20  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  already  of  minority  descent, 
and  yet  represent  only  2  percent  of 
our  engineer,  scientist,  and  aerospace 
engineer  graduates.  I  can  tell  you 
where  our  population  will  grow  in  the 
future:  three  States,  California,  Texas, 
and  Florida.  In  these  States  50  percent 
of  those  that  are  graduating  from 
high  schools  of  minority  population, 
and  yet  as  scientists  and  engineers  and 
aerospace  engineers  you  have  about 
only  3  percent  coming  from  this  pool. 

We  had  better  get  smart.  I  think  Bill 
Bennett  is  right  on  track  when  he 
starts  talking  about  how  we  can  do 
better  than  that  in  our  education 
system.  We  not  only  can  do  better  in 
our  primary  education  system,  but  we 
can  certainly  do  better  in  our  higher 
education  and  graduate  system,  par- 
ticularly with  scientists,  engineers,  and 
aerospace  engineers  that  we  desperate- 
ly need. 

So,  Mr.  I»resident,  concluding  the 
study  will  give  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Nation  some  guidance 
on  where  we  should  be  going  on  some- 
thing that  I  feel,  if  we  do  not  face  up 
to  in  1988,  we  will  pay  the  price  as  we 
approach  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  certainly  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Indiana  for 
his  very  fine  remarks,  the  large  major- 
ity of  which  I  agreed  with,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  service  on  the  committee, 
which  has  been  very,  very  valuable. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2005 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
at  the  desk,  as  the  President  knows,  an 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  base  clo- 
sure section  of  the  authorization  bill 
before  us  to  place  some  congressional 
representation  on  the  Commission. 


I  made  some  remarks  earlier  about 
this  Commission.  I  want  to  say  again 
that  I  do  not  have  any  problem  with 
any  of  these  names.  As  far  as  I  know, 
these  are  reputable  people.  Again,  the 
names  that  I  have  been  given  that  are 
on  the  Commission  are  Abe  Ribicoff, 
of  Connecticut;  Jack  Edwards,  of  Ala- 
bama; Donald  Craib.  who  I  understand 
lives  in  California;  Philip  Cabot,  of 
Boston;  Martin  Hoffman,  Washington. 
DC;  General  Poe.  of  Alexandria,  VA; 
General  Starry,  who  lives  in  Fairfax, 
VA;  Graham  Claytor,  inside  the  belt- 
way,  we  are  not  sure  where,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  Russell  Train, 
of  Washington.  DC. 

Without  any  reflection  on  any  of 
these  men  who  I  am  sure  are  fine 
people  all  of  them  with  a  couple  of  ex- 
ceptions here  on  the  east  coast,  and  all 
of  them  really  right  here  in  the  capital 
city  environment.  Sometimes,  those  of 
us  out  here  talk  to  each  other  so  much 
that  we  begin  to  believe  each  other  a 
little  bit.  That  can  be  a  danger  because 
we  are  not  necessarily  always  carefully 
reflective  of  the  attitudes  of  the  folks 
back  home. 

And  I  think  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  no 
congressional  input  which  makes  a 
report  back  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and,  boom,  he  closes  bases  with- 
out any  congressional  input  of  any 
type  is  not  representative  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
not  responsive  to  the  democratic 
system  that  we  all  love,  or  the  system 
of  a  Republic,  if  you  want  to  use  the 
name  of  the  other  party  that  we  all 
love. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  repre- 
sentative one.  What  this  amendment 
would  do  is  include  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  authorizing 
subcommittee  in  the  Senate,  the  chair- 
man, and  ranking  member  of  the  ap- 
propriating subcommittee  in  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  authorizing  committee 
in  the  House  and  finally,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  appropri- 
ating subcommittee  in  the  House. 
Four  of  the  members  would  be  from 
the  House  and  four  would  be  from  the 
Senate;  two  from  each  political  party 
in  each  house. 

Incidentally,  they  would  not  be  a 
majority,  Mr.  President.  They  would 
be  a  minority  of  the  Commission.  So 
they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  vote.  They  would  only  be  in  a 
position  to  share  in  the  expertise. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  here  on  the  floor.  I  had 
suggested  to  him  quite  frankly  that  it 
did  not  appear  that  there  would  be 
other  amendments  tonight.  And  the 
distinguished  managers  wanted  to  be 
heard  on  this  issue  probably  in  the 
morning.  I  wondered  whether  the  ma- 
jority leader  wanted  to  suggest  to  this 
Senator  his  thoughts  about  how  we 
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BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 

..  elicit  from  the  distinguished 

from  Illinois  a  time  for  a  vote 

v,,.w„  morning  that  would  allow 

i^anagers  to  have  an  opportunity 

input. 

DIXON.  I  may  say  in  response 
distinguished  majority  leader 

[  understand  that  at  least  one 

on  this  side  wants  to  be  heard 

of  my  position.  I  suspect 

the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
may  want  to  be  heard  in  op- 

„.  quite  frankly.  But  I  do  not 

anyone  feels  that  it  would  take 

time.  I  am  just  throwing  out  a 
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proceed  in  the  morning  on  the 
the  floor. 


BYRD.  I  think  I  know  where  I 

I  each  the  manager  and  the  rank- 

njember,  and  I  will  make  a  call  and 

1    hour   of   debate    tomorrow 

_.  beginning  at  10,  and  voting 

would  be  satisfactory. 

DIXON.  That  would  be  satisfac- 

vith  this  Senator,  who  advocates 

a  mendment. 

iriew  of  that,  and  in  view  of  the 

that  I  think  there  is  no  other 

,.  I  wonder  whether  it  might  be 

, to   indicate   at   6  o'clock 

;he  chances  are  that  there  will  be 
rollcalls.  Is  that  the  feeling  of 
ijajority  leader? 

BYRD.  Yes;  it  is  appropriate, 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes 
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DIXON.  I  thank  the  majority 


iriew  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 

is  checking  now,  I  ask  what  the 

business   is.   Is  the   pending 

„  my  amendment? 

PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 

is  correct.  His  amendment  is 

I  lending  business. 

.  DIXON.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I 

-o  those  in  their  offices,  first  of 

1  hat  there  clearly  will  be  no  more 

tonight,  and  that  is  the  deci- 

of  the  majority  leader.  So  the 
irooms  can  indicate  on  both  sides 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcalls  to- 
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ijnderstand.  if  we  can  get  an  agree- 

.— and  I  think  we  can— that  there 

be   1   hour  of  debate  tomorrow. 

majority   leader  suggested  that 

debate  begin  at  10  and  end  at  11 

that  a  roUcall  will  take  place  on 

Senator's     amendment     at     11 

cl4ck,  with  the  1  hour  to  be  equally 


divided  between  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment. 
That  remains  to  be  worked  out,  of 
course.  The  majority  leader  is  off  the 
floor  with  the  managers,  and  we  will 
shortly  hear  about  that. 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  confirma- 
tion of  that,  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
some  other  information  came  to  me 
about  base  closing,  and  I  will  talk 
more  about  it  tomorrow,  and  we  will 
have  a  number  of  amendments. 

I  want  to  mention  again  the  ques- 
tion of  bases  all  around  the  world,  out- 
side this  country.  This  bill,  essentially, 
in  the  base-closing  provisions,  talks 
about  closing  domestic  bases.  I  think 
Members  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
this  number:  In  fiscal  year  1987,  here 
is  the  Department  of  Defense  operat- 
ing cost  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  over- 
seas, overseas  bases— $34.5  billion.  In 
1988,  overseas  bases,  $35.5  billion.  In 
fiscal  year  1989,  $37-plus  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know,  in  my 
professional  career,  which  spans  now 
almost  four  decades,  any  kind  of  ex- 
ceptional authority  as  immense,  as 
dramatic,  as  overwhelming,  as  un- 
democratic as  the  provision  in  this  bill 
that  will  permit  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  appoint  a  commission  of 
people  of  his  choice  to  bring  back  to 
him  a  list  of  bases  to  be  closed,  and. 
boom,  they  are  closed  and  Congress 
has  nothing  to  say.  That  is  unprece- 
dented and  has  never  been  done  on 
anything  else. 

Daddy  always  said:  "Don't  cure  a 
minor  headache  with  the  strongest 
medicine.  Don't  kill  a  fly  with  a 
sledgehammer." 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
here.  Mr.  President. 

I  have  the  greatest  personal  regard 
and  highest  admiration  for  Secretary 
Carlucci.  If  he  would  send  over  a  bill 
like  this  to  close  foreign  bases.  I  would 
not  be  for  it.  I  have  no  constitutent  in- 
terest in  the  Philippines  or  Korea.  Not 
one  constitutent  ever  talked  to  me 
about  that.  I  would  not  be  for  doing 
this,  to  close  a  base  in  Korea,  some- 
thing this  dramatic,  something  this 
powerfully  undemocratic. 

I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  the  ex- 
cessive nature  of  this.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  place,  this  wonderful  insti- 
tution that  I  stand  in?  What  a  great 
honor  it  is  to  be  here.  How  few  people 
in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  however 
ambitious  they  might  be  politically, 
have  the  delight  and  the  honor  to 
spend  1  second  in  this  place,  speaking 
for  a  large  constituency  group  in  the 
country,  in  this  very  hallowed  place, 
which  has  survived  decades  of  argu- 
ments on  a  lot  of  immensely  impor- 
tant and  intensely  fought  issues. 

Why  should  we  give  away  the  power 
of  this  institution,  the  power  of  the 
House,  and  the  power  of  the  congres- 
sional process— give  it  away  to  one 
person,  essentially?  That  is  what  I  am 
concerned  about. 


I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  major- 
ity leader  has  returned,  and  I  will  bet 
he  has  advice  for  this  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  200S,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  offer  a  modifica- 
tion to  my  amendment,  that  essential- 
ly simply  clarifies  the  words  "ranking 
member"  to  make  it  "ranking  minority 
member."  I  am  told  that  is  a  correct 
clarification.  So  it  makes  those  very 
minor  modifications  in  the  amend- 
ment and  I  ask  that  that  modification 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator's own  amendment  be  permitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  162,  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  following  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission ex  officio: 

(A)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness,  Sustainability,  and  Support 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  ranking  minority  member. 

(B)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Installations  and  Facilities  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

(C)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

(D)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Now  I  think  that  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
have  had  a  substantial  conference  on 
this  question  and  with  the  managers. 

I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  with  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Nunn  in  turn  discussed  it  with  Mr. 
Warner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  based 
on  those  discussions  and  understand- 
ings that  there  be  1  hour  and  a  half 
for  debate  on  the  pending  amendment, 
the  time  to  begin  running  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  the  time  to 
be  divided 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  already  agreed. 
May  I  say  that  I  feel  I  have  spoken 
substantially  on  the  issue  auid  would 
be  glad  to  allocate  more  time  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  are  in 
opposition  with  the  understanding 
that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Levin  and  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  may  want  to 
be  heard  supporting  my  point  of  view. 
There  might  be  some  other  than 
this   Senator   who   may   want   to   be 


heard  as  proponents.  I  think  this  Sen- 
ator may  have  been  heard  more  than 
enough.  I  am  agreeable  to  whatever 
would  accommodate  the  leader  while 
being  fair  to  my  colleagues  who  may 
feel  as  deeply  as  I  do  on  the  subject 
matter.  ^,    ^ 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to 
have  60  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Nunn  and 

Mr.  DIXON.  Thirty  minutes  under 
my  control. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Thirty  minutes  under 
the  Senator's  control. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory and  I  hope  that  if  either  Senator 
Levin  or  Senator  Cohen  had  any  prob- 
lem with  that  possibly  they  could  let 
us  know.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who 
has  a  problem  with  it.  This  Senator 
has  no  problem  with  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  I  had  a  call 
from  one  of  my  colleagues  who  wants 
to  enter  into  this.  He  will  be  present. 
He  will  be  here  in  5  or  10  minutes.  He 
is  Senator  Specter. 

I  have  no  objection  myself  and  know 
of  no  other  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  withdraw  the  request. 


JOINT     UNITED     STATES-SOVIET 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 

STABLE  COEXISTENCE 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  four  decades  United  States-Soviet 
relations  have  drifted  from  the  threats 
and  bluster  of  the  early  cold  war  days, 
to  the  cordial  tones  of  d6tente,  to  the 
harsh  rhetoric  of  the  early  1980's. 
This  roller  coaster  approach  to  the 
United  States-Soviet  relationship  is  a 
dangerous  one.  Swinging  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another  can  too  easily  lead  to 
disaster  in  the  nuclear  age.  Because 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  wield  the  power  to  snuff  out  life 
on  Earth,  it  behooves  us  to  find  a  way 
to  place  our  relations  on  a  more  stable 
footing. 

In  1985.  the  American  Committee  on 
US.-Soviet  Relations  and  the  U.S.A.- 
Canada  Institute  agreed  to  undertake 
just  such  an  effort.  Their  recently  re- 
leased joint  report  charts  a  steady 
course  for  the  future  development  of 
superpower  relations.  This  joint 
project  is  the  first  combined  United 
States-Soviet  effort  to  examine  the  re- 
quirements for  our  mutual  survival 
and  present  recommendations  for 
joint  action.  The  study  recommends  14 
policy  steps  that  would  avoid  the 
policy  zigzags  of  the  past  and  move 
both  countries  closer  to  the  goal  of 
stable  coexistence. 

I  think  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  this  report  have  considerable 
significance  for  the  future  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  study 
them.  If  adopted,  these  reconunenda- 
tions  would  substantially  demUitarize 
the  United  States-Soviet  competition 


and  place  the  relationship  on  a  more 
predictable,  less  volatile,  course.  As 
the  bilateral  study  concludes,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
"now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  his- 
toric opportunity  for  a  significant  ben- 
eficial change  in  their  relationship."  I 
believe  that  is  the  case.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  must  be  matched 
by  the  will  to  make  progress.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  policymakers  to  begin  to  im- 
plement the  thoughtful  recommenda- 
tions set  forth  in  this  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Requirements  for  Stable  Coexistence 
IN  United  States-Soviet  Relations 
introduction 
InN  1985  the  USA-Canada  Institute  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  the 
American  Committee  on  US-Soviet  Rela- 
tions agreed  to  sponsor  jointly  a  study  of 
the  measures  necessary  to  achieve  and  sus- 
tain a  condition  of  stable  coexistence  in 
U.S.-Soviet  relations.  The  USA-Canada  In- 
stitute is  the  major  center  for  research  and 
study  of  the  United  States  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  American  Committee  on  U.S.- 
Soviet Relations  is  the  principal  private  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  dedicated  to 
improved  dialogue  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  US  and  USSR.  This  project  is  the 
first  joint  US-Soviet  effort  to  examine  the 
requirements  for  our  mutual  survival  and  to 
present  recommendations  for  joint  action. 

The  project  director  and  principal  author 
on  the  Soviet  side  is  Georgi  Arbatov.  the  di- 
rector of  the  USA-Canada  Institute.  Mr.  Ar- 
batov is  a  member  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  and  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR. 

The  project  director  and  principal  author 
on  the  United  States  side  is  Arthur  Macy 
Cox,  the  secreUry  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  U.S.-Soviet  Relations.  Mr.  Cox  is  a 
specialist  on  U.S-Soviel  relations  and  a 
former  senior  official  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA,  and  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  in  additon  to  Mr. 
Arbatov.  includes:  Valentin  Falin.  director 
of  Novosti;  Pedor  Burlatsky.  author  and 
journalist:  Vitaly  Zhurkin,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Europe:  Henry  Trofimenko,  di- 
rector of  the  US  foreign  policy  division  of 
the  USA-Canada  Institute:  Pavel  Podlesny. 
section  chief  of  the  USA-Canada  Institute: 
Andrei  Kortunov  and  Alexander  Nikitin 
senior  researchers  of  the  USA-Canada  Insti- 
tute. .  . 

The  American  delegation,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Cox,  includes:  George  Ball,  former  Un- 
dersecretary of  State:  William  Colby, 
former  Director  of  the  CIA:  John  Culver, 
former  U.S.  Senator:  Townsend  Hoopes. 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
William  Miller,  President  of  the  American 
Committee  on  US-Soviet  Relations:  and 
Adele  Simmons,  President  of  Hampshire 
College. 

After  adopting  an  outline,  the  two  delega- 
tions prepared  draft  papers  and  discussed 
these  at  a  series  of  joint  meetings  in 
Moscow  and  Washington.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  include:  US-Soviet  relations  during 
World  War  II:  the  origins  of  the  Cold  War: 
the  role  of  political  theory  and  ideology  in 
U.S.-Sovlet  relations:  the  rise  and  fall  of  de- 


tente; the  major  concerns  which  each  side 
holds  about  the  other's  foreign  policy;  the 
background  and  sources  of  the  "New  Think- 
ing" in  the  USSR;  the  concept  of  "reason- 
ably sufficiency"  in  military  defense,  and 
the  measures  necessary  to  achieve  stable  co- 
existence and  launch  a  progressive  demili- 
tarization of  US-Soviet  competition.  There 
were  often  sharp  differences  of  opinion,  es- 
pecially in  the  analysis  of  the  roots  of  the 
Cold  War,  and  the  interpretation  of  various 
instances  of  military  aggression  during  the 
Cold  War.  However,  the  joint  conclusions 
and  recommendations  represent  a  remarka- 
ble concensus. 

DISCUSSION 

Both  sponsoring  organizations  consider 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  historic 
opportunity  for  significant  beneficial 
change  In  their  relationship.  Our  belief  is 
based  on  the  perception  that  the  govern- 
ments and  citizens  on  both  sides  have  now 
developed  a  deeper  awareness  of  the  con- 
trolling realities  that  underlie  the  world  sit- 
uation in  our  era.  We  believe,  for  example, 
there  is  now  broad  public  understanding 
that  the  continued  piling  up  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms  is  both  perilous  and 
pointless:  that  the  relentless  arms  race  over- 
burdens and  distorts  the  economies  of  both 
countries:  and  that  the  tensions  generated 
by  the  arms  race  serve  primarily  to  obscure 
the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  coopera- 
tive action  on  security  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern to  both  sides,  as  well  as  on  global  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  preservation  of  the 
earth  and  the  life  of  future  generations. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  major  differ- 
ences between  the  two  social  systems,  and 
we  recognize  they  make  genuine  under- 
standing and  agreement  elusive  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  But  we  sense  a  deep 
mutual  frustration  in  both  societies  over  the 
sterilities  of  the  Cold  War  and  a  new  deter- 
mination to  break  out  of  that  rigid  frame- 
work, to  cut  through  propaganda  and  cant 
and  candidly  address  the  realities  of  our  era, 
with  the  aim  of  achieving  what  both  sides 
need— a  relationship  of  stable  coexistence. 
An  important  factor  in  our  thinking  is  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  US  and  the 
USSR  for  the  peace  and  security  of  man- 
kind. Given  their  tremendous  military 
power  and  the  tensions  inherent  in  mutual 
deterrence,  this  responsibility  can  be  met 
only  through  determined  mutual  restraint. 

Since  World  War  II  our  two  nations  have 
been  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  to  achieve 
political  and  strategic  advantage  over  each 
other  through  measures  short  of  all-out 
war.  This  has  been  called  the  Cold  War. 
Direct  confrontation  has  been  avoided  be- 
cause, at  each  crisis  point,  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  realized  the  mortal  danger  of 
pressing  a  situation  that  could  lead  to  an  ex- 
change of  nuclear  weapons.  However,  both 
sides  have  attempted  to  advance  their  politi- 
cal goals  throughout  the  world  through 
measures  that  have  frequently  involved  the 
direct  and  indirect  use  of  combat  military 
force. 

The  Cold  War  has  been  driven  by  the 
fears  that  each  side  holds  of  the  others  ag- 
gressive intentions,  by  the  many  instances 
of  military  intervention  in  international  dis- 
putes by  the  superpowers.  These  fears  and 
interventions  have  fueled  the  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms  race. 

We  believe  the  most  promising  road  to  the 
desired  condition  of  stable  coexistence  in 
US-Soviet  relations  lies  in  a  progressive  de- 
militarization of  US-Soviet  competition.  We 
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.^  judgment  on  two  central  truths  of 

;  (a)  that  the  arms  race  is  stalemated 

inescapable  mutual  vulnerability  to 

destruction,  and  (b)  that  the  deep- 

t  enduring  cause  for  fear  and  dis- 

the  assumption  by  each  side  that 

•  harbors  hostile  intentions,  includ- 

aggressive   use   of   military   force. 

_    toward    demilitarizing    the    U.S.- 

competition    will    require   dramatic 

_f  attitude  and  outlook  on  both  sides. 

nust  give  up  lingering  notions  that 

J  gain  any  political  or  military  ad- 

by  adding  to  their  arsenals,  by  in- 

;  with  their  own  military  forces  in 

.._.  conflicts,  or  by  devising  strategies 

^ume  nuclear  war  can  produce  any 

;  or  acceptable  outcome. 

not  underestimate  the  obstacles  to 

new  thinking  on  these  matters. 

do  we  regard  them  as  insur- 

For   we   believe   that   progress 

demilitarizing  US-Soviet  competition 

_  be  the  natural  result  of  rationally 

h  mestly  facing  the  military  realities. 

no  other  area  of  US-Soviet  relations 

progress  make  a  greater  contribution 

:tion  and  removal  of  the  deepest 

fear.  Such  progress  could  lead  to 

dialogue  aimed  at  reinforcing  the 

_>....  toward  an  enduring  strategic  sta- 

including  the  prospects  for  US-Soviet 

ition  on  regional  conflicts.  The  dia- 

ould  also  encompass  a  range  of  global 

issues  like  air.  oceans  and 

..Js  food  supply. 

the  most  compelling  arguments  for 
arizing    US-Soviet    competition    are 
inescapable  military  realities 
nuclear  era. 

THE  NUCLEAR  DANCER 

central  characteristic  of  the  nuclear 

J,ion  is  mutual  vulnerability.  Security 

1  anger  attainable  by  unilateral  nation- 

;.  It  has  become  mutual  because  the 

and  survival  of  each  society  de- 

on  he  restraint  and  cooperation  of 

;r.  The  concept  of  military  superiori- 

suicidal  illusion.  War— at  least  war 

the  major  nuclear-armed  nations— 

._  to  be  a  rational  option  for  the 

of   foreign   policy.   Strategists   on 

!  ides  have  struggled  through  the  years 

itify  and  justify  rational  uses  for  nu- 

ireapons.  stubbornly  trying  to  fit  them 

pre-nuclear  conventional  patterns 

...„  military  force.   It  is  now  the 

consensus  among  experts  and  gen- 

v4orld  opinion  that  they  have  failed. 

weapons  have  rendered  tradition- 
of  strategy  and  warfare  obsolete. 

the    strategic    thinker    whose 

rtad  great  influence  on  world  politics. 

d  that  "war  is  a  continuation  of  poli- 

other  means".  But  the  Clausewitzian 

has  ceased  to  be  a  rational  guide  to 

of  foreign  policy;  it  has  become 

for  mutual  suicide.  Nuclear 

have    no    useful    military    role 

the    deterrence   of   other   nuclear 

,_j;  they  generate  risk  and  destruction 

all  proportion  to  any  rational  goal  of 

and  their  use  could  not  be  controlled 

political  authorities. 

central  truths  compel  recognition 

he  US  and  the  USSR  face  a  common 

problem,   and   must   actively   and 

cooperate  to  assure  their  mutual 

Fortunately,     there    is    growing 

.  of  these  truths  in  both  societies, 

.„.,  in  government,  but  also  among  a 

range   of   scientific   and   professional 

and    other    opinion    leaders    and 

ordinary    citizens.    Reflecting    this 
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new  dimension  of  awareness.  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev, 
at  the  1985  Summit  Meeting  in  Geneva,  for- 
mally agreed  that  "a  nuclear  war  cannot  be 
won  and  must  never  be  fought".  They  have 
reiterated  this  conclusion  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions. 

Nevertheless,  each  side,  fearing  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  the  other,  continues  to  in- 
crease and  modernize  both  its  nuclear  and 
conventional  military  forces.  For  their  part, 
the  Soviet  leaders  believe  the  US  strives  for 
military  superiority  in  an  effort  to  impose  a 
"Pax  Americana"  on  a  global  scale  and  to 
deny  the  legitimacy  and  permanence  of  the 
USSR.  Many  people  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
leaders  and  ordinary  citizens,  believe  that 
somewhere  deep  in  the  American  political 
conscience  there  still  lives  the  thought  that 
the  Soviet  state  is  illegitimate,  created  not 
by  God  but  by  the  Devil,  and  that  its  exist- 
ence should  be  ended  somehow".  For  their 
part,  most  Americans  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  pursues  an  ideology  backed  by  mili-v 


or  their  leaders.  All  available  resources  of 
reason  and  common  sense  must  be  assem- 
bled and  brought  to  bear  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  fatal  box— to  reverse  the  suicidal  ac- 
cumulation and  refinement  of  weapons  that 
threaten  the  immortality  of  the  human 
race.  We  are  fully  agreed  that  efforts  to 
build  strategic  defenses  cannot  provide  an 
escape  from  this  dilemma.  On  the  contrary, 
they  can  only  intensify  the  danger  by 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  the  arms  race, 
projecting  U.S.-Soviet  military  competition 
into  the  vast  uncertainties  of  space.  The 
presumption  that  one  side  can  achieve 
greater  security  by  means  of  a  technological 
fix  is  a  delusion.  Countermeasures  are  avail- 
able and  they  promise  to  be  far  less  expen- 
sive and  less  technically  demanding  to 
deploy  than  the  defense  systems  them- 
selves. Nuclear  strategies  based  on  offensive 
"war-fighting"  or  comprehensive  defense 
systems  are  unacceptably  threatening  to 
stability.  The  superpowers  must  move  in  the 
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of     communism     throughout     the     world 
through  conspiracy  and  coercion. 

Underlying  fear  and  mistrust  have  driven 
the  arms  race  to  even  higher  levels;  the 
result  however  has  not  been  to  provide 
greater  security  for  either  side,  but  only  to 
increase  the  danger  of  war.  While  there  is 
now  assurance  that  neither  side  will  deliber- 
ately attack  the  other,  there  is  a  growing 
danger  that  nuclear  weapons  might  be 
launched  accidentally  as  a  result  of  human 
miscalculation  or  mechanical  error,  especial- 
ly during  periods  of  crisis.  Nuclear  weapons 
in  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  arsenals  are  now  so 
numerous  and  so  accurate  and  can  reach 
their  targets  so  rapidly  that  neither  defense 
nor  even  a  considered  response  is  possible. 
As  Secretary  General  Gorbachev  has  accu- 
rately put  it:  "the  bigger  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals, the  less  chance  they  will  be  kept  obedi- 
ent .  .  .  the  constant  risk  of  technical  error, 
human  failure  and  malice  are  all  chance  fac- 
tors on  which  the  survival  of  mankind  de- 
pends." 

As  is  known,  some  weapons  can  reach  vital 
targets  in  less  than  10  minutes,  and  the 
lethal  power  carried,  for  example,  in  one 
missile  submarine  could  kill  many  times  the 
number  of  people  killed  during  the  whole  of 
World  War  II.  In  a  situation  where  defense 
is  not  possible,  but  where  fear  of  swift  de- 
struction from  surprise  attack  exists,  the 
search  for  a  "credible"  deterrent  thus  re- 
quires considering  the  radical  policy  of 
"launch  on  warning",  which  means  launch- 
ing nuclear  weapons  when  there  are  strong 
indications  of  a  surprise  attack.  But  such  a 
policy  requires  almost  total  reliance  on  com- 
puters. It  involves  removing  the  factor  of 
human  judgment  and  leaving  the  issue  of 
war  or  peace,  the  death  or  survival  of  whole 
societies,  to  machines— machines  which, 
however  sophisticated,  have  demonstrated 
their  inherent  fallibility  in  the  form  of 
errors  and  false  alarms  over  many  years. 

If  this  relentless  trend  continues  toward 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  of  weapons,  it 
will  drive  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  toward 
mindless,  doomsday  strategies.  The  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  may  fully  agree 
that  nuclear  war  is  suicidal,  and  may  sepa- 
rately decide  never  to  launch  a  deliberate 
nuclear  attack,  but  current  trends  in  mili- 
tary technology  could  circumvent  political 
controls.  Through  miscalculation  or  me- 
chanical error,  both  socialism  and  capital- 
ism could  disappear  in  the  ashes  of  an  unin- 
tended nuclear  exchange. 

We  believe  that  this  situation  cannot  and 
must  not  be  accepted  by  responsible  nations 


tary  force,  and  to  work  toward  deep,  pro- 
gressive reductions  in  their  nuclear  arsenals. 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  FORCE  BALANCE  IN  EUROPE 

It  is  now  recognized  that  a  stable  balance 
of  conventional  forces  in  Europe,  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  is  a  major  ele- 
ment in  a  structure  of  stable  coexistence 
and  is  related  to  the  questions  of  nuclear 
balance  and  nuclear  reductions.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  believe  the  present  conven- 
tional force  balance  in  Europe  is  an  obstacle 
to  an  agreement  embodying  50  percent  cuts 
in  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Each  year  since  1983  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
members  have  proposed  a  treaty  with 
NATO  which  would  commit  "both  alliances 
not  to  be  the  first  to  use  either  nuclear  or 
conventional  arms  against  one  another  and 
thus  not  be  the  first  to  use  against  one  an- 
other military  force  in  general."  Thus  far, 
the  United  States  and  other  NATO  mem- 
bers have  rejected  this  offer  of  a  no-first-use 
pact,  primarily  on  the  grounds  that  they 
must  retain  the  threat  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  order  to  deter  the  threat  of  invasion 
by  Soviet  conventional  forces.  In  recent 
months,  Soviet  leaders  have  indicated  a  new 
sensitivity  to  this  core  problem  of  East-West 
military  competition,  a  new  awareness  of 
the  intrinsic  linkage  between  the  conven- 
tional force  balance  and  the  prospects  for 
deep  cuts  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Sec- 
retary General  Gorbachev  has  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  "imbalances,  and 
asymmetries"  and  has  proposed  "eliminat- 
ing the  inequality  existing  in  some  areas, 
but  not  through  a  build-up  by  those  who  lag 
behind,  but  through  a  reduction  of  those 
who  are  ahead."  Other  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  endorsed  the  need  to  move  toward 
military  doctrines  of  an  "exclusively  defen- 
sive character"  and  toward  smaller  forces 
that  are  adequate  for  defending  against  ag- 
gression but  are  incapable  of  sustained  of- 
fensive operations.  In  this  connection  we 
agree  that  production  of  chemical  weapons 
should  be  banned  and  that  existing  stock- 
piles should  be  destroyed. 

We  recognize  that  the  long  standing  polit- 
ical problems  in  Central  Europe,  especially 
with  respect  to  Berlin  and  Germany,  involve 
major  issues  which  transcend  this  discus- 
sion. However,  by  removal  of  existing  asym- 
metries in  conventional  weapons  that  create 
concerns  on  both  sides  and  by  moving 
toward  deployments  that  are  mutually  per- 
ceived as  defensive  and  that  removed  the 

threat   of   surprise   attack,    the   two   sides 

could  dramatically  lower  the  level  of  con- 


frontation in  Europe  and  thus  produce  a 
beneficial  alteration  of  the  East-West  com- 
petition in  that  crucial  area.  Such  an 
achievement  would  in  turn  measurably  im- 
prove conditions  for  further  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  arms. 

REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

The  Cold  War  has  been  characterized  not 
only  by  a  steady  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  but  also  by  the  use  of  conven- 
tional military  forces  by  both  sides  in  a 
range  of  international  disputes.  In  these  op- 
erations, the  United  States  has  endeavored 
to  block  the  emergence  of  what  it  perceived 
as  Soviet-supported  communist  movements, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  defend 
or  advance  the  cause  of  national  liberation 
being  carried  forward  by  Marxist-Leninist 
forces  in  various  countries.  There  is  a  long 
record  of  direct  and  indirect  military  inter- 
vention in  Third  World  conflicts  by  both 
the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  record 
which  has  contributed  to  the  perpetuation 
of  mutual  distrust. 

The  United  States  sent  combat  forces  into 
South  Korea  (1950- 1952)  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  when  South 
Korea  was  invaded  by  North  Korean  forces. 
The  Soviet  Union  gave  political  and  military 
support  to  North  Korea's  aggression, 
though  it  did  not  involve  its  own  troops. 
Since  then  the  United  States  has  participat- 
ed in  the  following  military  interventions  in- 
volving combat  force:  Guatemala  (indirect 
1954);  Lebanon  (direct  1958  and  1983);  Cuba 
(Bay  of  Pigs  1961  indirect,  and  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis  1962  direct);  Dominican  Republic 
(direct  1965);  Vietnam  (direct  1965-1975); 
Angola  (indirect  1975  and  1984  to  present); 
Grenada  (direct  1983):  Nicaragua  (indirect 
1981  to  present);  Afghanistan  (indirect  1981 
to  present);  Libya  (1986  direct). 

The  Soviets  have  participated  in  the  fol- 
lowing military  interventions  involving 
combat  force:  Hungary  (direct  1956); 
Czechoslovakia  (direct  1968);  Vietnam  (indi- 
rect 1965-1975);  Angola  (indirect  1974  to 
present);  Ethiopia  (indirect  1977-1978); 
South  Yemen  (indirect  1978);  Cambodia/ 
Kampuchea  (indirect  1979  to  present);  Af- 
ghanistan (direct  1979  to  present). 

In  particular,  two  major  military  actions, 
one  by  the  United  States  and  one  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  gross  failures: 

The  Vietnam  War,  fought  to  halt  the  ad- 
vance of  communism  in  Asia,  became  a  po- 
litical, military  and  economic  debacle  for 
the  United  States,  the  most  divisive  event  in 
US  history  since  the  Civil  War.  Dragged  out 
for  years  after  US  public  opinion  had 
turned  decisively  against  it,  the  war  pro- 
duced psychological  and  political  repercus- 
sions that  continue  to  affect  American  life 
adversely. 

The  Soviet  military  involvement  in  Af- 
ghanistan could  have  become  an  analogous 
political,  military  and  economic  trauma. 
However,  after  more  than  eight  years  of 
military  and  political  stalemate  the  Soviet 
government  decided  to  withdraw  its  forces. 

Over  the  past  43  years  the  two  powers 
have,  with  rare  exceptions,  avoided  direct 
confrontation,  but  there  have  been  perilous 
episodes.  When  the  Soviet  Union  blocked  all 
land  access  to  Berlin  in  1949,  the  United 
States  responded  by  organizing  an  airlift 
and  the  USSR  declined  to  challenge  this. 
During  the  1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Soviet 
ships  carrying  missiles  for  installation  in 
Cuba  received  orders  from  Moscow,  at  the 
last  hour,  to  respect  the  US  naval  blockade, 
and  the  US  did  not  retaliate  when  a  US  ob- 
servation plane  was  shot  down  over  Cuba. 
In   1972  during  the  Vietnam  War,   mines 


sown  by  the  US  in  Haiphong  harbor  dam- 
aged some  Soviet  ships,  but  the  Soviets  did 
not  retaliate,  nor  did  they  cancel  the  im- 
pending Nixon-Brezhnev  Summit  Meeting. 
Each  side  has  employed  intrusive  intelli- 
gence measures  to  test  the  early  warning 
systems  of  the  other.  Some  aircraft  have 
been  shot  down  and  some  shijjs  on  spy  mis- 
sions have  been  fired  on  or  captured.  Be- 
cause leaders  on  both  sides  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  miscalcu- 
lation, or  perhaps  because  they  were  lucky, 
these  crises  did  not  escalate  to  direct  war. 
conventional  or  nuclear.  But  the  fate  of  the 
world  was  risked  in  deadly  gambles. 

In  addition  to  these  military  operations, 
both  powers  have  conducted  clandestine  po- 
litical warfare,  including  efforts  to  over- 
throw legitimate  governments.  Throughout 
the  Cold  War  both  sides  have  conducted  a 
wide  range  of  covert  political  and  paramili- 
tary operations.  Along  with  espionage,  these 
have  all  contributed  to  tension  and  suspi- 
cion in  US-Soviet  relations. 

We  believe  that  military  intervention  by 
the  superpowers  in  regional  conflicts  has 
reached  a  dangerous  dead  end  and  should  be 
terminated  by  mutual  agreement.  For  the 
world  situation  has  reached  a  stage  where 
such  intervention  entails  far  more  costs  and 
risks  than  gains  for  either  side.  Superpower 
intervention  always  raises  tensions  and  ex- 
acerbates already  complicated  local  con- 
flicts, rendering  a  political  solution  ever 
more  elusive;  it  also  increases  the  risk  of 
wider  war.  We  agree  with  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  in  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  USSR,  that  there  is  a  need  to  establish 
"norms  of  behavior  to  limit  military  action 
and  to  regulate  regional  conflicts  that  could 
escalate  into  world  war".  But  the  develop- 
ment of  such  "norms'  in  US-Soviet  conduct 
will  depend  upon  persuasively  demonstrat- 
ing to  each  other  that  they  no  longer  seek 
to  advance  or  defend  regional  objectives 
through  the  use  of  direct  or  indirect  mili- 
tary force.  This  constitutes  a  demanding 
new  standard  of  conduct,  a  dramatic  shift  in 
operational  philosophy,  requiring  a  resolute 
renunciation  of  the  Clausewitzian  dictum, 
based  on  the  clear  mutual  understanding 
that  war  is  no  longer  an  acceptable  means 
of  pursuing  political  goals. 

We  believe  that  stable  coexistence  re- 
quires both  the  US  and  USSR  to  accept  the 
outcomes  of  regional  conflicts  without  at- 
tempting to  impose  their  own  preferred  po- 
litical or  ideological  solution  by  military 
means.  We  recognize  that  a  US-Soviet 
agreement  to  demilitarize  their  competition 
in  the  Third  World  would  not  put  an  end  to 
coups,  rebellions,  revolutions  or  civil  wars, 
but  it  could  serve  to  constrain  and  limit 
their  consequences. 

The  proposal  to  demilitarize  US-Soviet 
competition  in  the  Third  World  has  far- 
reaching  implications.  To  be  effective  it 
would  have  to  include  agreement  (1)  not  to 
intervene  directly  or  indirectly  with  military 
force.  (2)  not  to  transfer  a  specified  list  of 
sophisticated  weapons,  together  with  a 
mutual  understanding  to  influence  other 
major  arms  suppliers  to  adopt  the  same 
policy;  (3)  not  to  introduce  proxy  military 
forces  or  volunteer  forces  or  covert  para- 
military forces  into  regional  conflicts;  (4) 
not  to  organize,  fund,  equip  or  advise  insur- 
gencies or  counterinsurgencies;  (5)  to  limit 
military  assistance  programs  to  equipment 
and  training  necessary  only  for  legitimate 
defense;  (6)  to  offer  military  protection  to 
friends  and  allies  only  against  a  cross-border 
invasion;  (7)  and  to  establish  machinery  to 


insure  adequate  verification  of  these  agree- 
ments. 

These  actions  would  mean  a  reversal  of 
certain  operational  doctrines  on  both  sides: 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  has  asserted  the  intention  to  sup- 
port national  liberation  forces  throughout 
the  Third  World,  and  if  those  forces  are 
confronted  by  counter-revoluntary  action  or 
foreign  intervention  the  Soviet  Union  has 
claimed  the  right  to  intervene  with  indirect 
or  even  direct  use  of  military  forces.  Recent- 
ly, though.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
has  stated  that  "the  threat  of  universal  de- 
struction" means  that  coexistence  can  "no 
longer  be  treated  as  a  form  of  class  strug- 
gle." He  says  "Economic,  political  and  ideo- 
logical competition  between  capitalist  and 
socialist  countries  is  inevitable.  However,  it 
can  and  must  be  kept  within  a  framework  of 
peaceful  competition." 

In  the  containment  doctrine  the  United 
States  has  claimed  the  right  to  use  direct  or 
indirect  military  force  to  block  the  emer- 
gence of  Marxist-Leninist  regimes.  The 
"Reagan  doctrine"  goes  further  by  provid- 
ing military  assistance  to  insurgent  forces 
whose  goal  is  to  overthrow  existing  Commu- 
nist governments  in  the  Third  World.  Obvi- 
ously there,  cannot  be  a  US-Soviet  relation- 
ship of  stable  coexistence  so  long  as  the  ide- 
ological competition  is  conducted  with  mili- 
ary force. 

Another  growing  danger  in  regional  con- 
flicts is  that  more  nations  will  produce  or 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Such  "horizontal" 
proliferation  of  nuclear  capabilities  in- 
creases the  risks  of  nuclear  war,  especially 
in  the  less  stable  areas  of  the  world.  The  su- 
perpowers have  continued  nuclear  arms  pro- 
duction in  violation  of  their  own  obligation 
under  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  This 
has  weakened  their  moral  and  legal  position 
on  the  question  of  nuclear  restraint  by 
others.  We  believe  an  agreement  to  demili- 
tarize US-Soviet  competion  should  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  influence  of  the  super- 
powers in  their  efforts  to  block  further  nu- 
clear proliferation,   in  part   by   permitting 

them  to  act  jointly. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Since  World  War  II  there  have  been  sever- 
al attempts  to  provide  a  framework  for 
stable  coexistence  among  the  powers.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  followed  by  the  Basic  Princi- 
ples of  US-Soviet  Relations  drawn  up  at  the 
Moscow  summit  of  1972  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  1975.  All  of  these  documents 
provide  agreed  principles  calling  for  re- 
straint of  military  competition.  They  call  on 
the  participating  states  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
State.  However,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  frequently  invoked 
considerations  to  justify  the  use  of  military 
intervention  in  contravention  of  these 
agreements.  In  consequence,  the  agreed 
principles  have  had  limited  practical  effect. 

We  believe  that  agreement  to  carry  out 
specific  measures  which  have  the  effect  of 
progressively  demilitarizing  US-Soviet  com- 
petion can  restore  these  principles  to  the 
status  of  valid  reference  points  for  the  con- 
duct of  international  relations.  Such  action 
can  also  provide  the  necessary  conditions 
for  restoring  the  influence  and  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  which  have  been 
steadily  eroded  by  the  Cold  War  and  US- 
Soviet  military  rivalry. 

The  United  Nations,  created  at  the  end  of 
the  second  great  war  of  this  century,  was  in- 
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the  US  nor  the  USSR  can  achieve 

,    through   unilateral   military   pro- 

This  means  that  all  preparation  for 

war-fighting  breeds  insecurity.  The 

of  each  side  depends  directly  upon 

restraint  and  cooperation  of  the  other. 

superiority  is  an  illusion,  but  the 

I  or  it  undermines  world  security. 

;  principal  reality  in  US-Soviet  rela- 

interdependence  and  the  need  to  co- 

for  mutual  sur\'ival.  A  deeper  un- 

of  this   reality   on   both   sides 

an  historic  opportunity  to  end 

War  and  establish  a  condition  of 
coexistence. 

[rowing  interdependence  is  also  a  fact 
■national  relations  throughout  the 
This  creates  an  urgent  need  for 
, „...„  and  sustained  dialogue  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  and  with  other 
goverr  ments  to  examine  the  requirements 
for  sti  itegic  stability  and  stable  coexistence 
within  a  recognized  framework  of  interde- 
pende  ice. 

6.  Tl  le  most  promising  road  to  a  reduction 
of  mu  ual  fear  and  distrust,  and  thus  to  a 
condit  on  of  stable  coexistence,  lies  in  a  pro- 
gressi'  e  demilitarization  of  US-Soviet  com- 
petitic  n. 

7.  T  le  US  and  the  USSR  share  a  common 
intere  t  in  conUining  and  resolving  regional 
conflii  ts.  Direct  or  indirect  intervention  in 
Third  World  conflicts  by  US  or  Soviet  mili- 
tary f  irces  raises  tensions  and  risks  danger- 
ous miscalculations. 

RECOMMI3n>ATIONS 

)elieve  the  US  and  the  USSR  should 
following  steps  toward  the  goal  of 
„  coexistence; 

Hpflecting  the  military  realities  of  the 

era.  they  should  begin  a  broad-rang- 

^ntinuing  dialogue  leading  to  agree- 

for  stable  coexistence  within  a  recog- 

framework   of   mutual   vulnerability 

ir  derdependence. 


2.  They  should  adopt  the  concept  of  "rea- 
sonable sufficiency"  in  their  defense  plan- 
ning. Consistent  with  this  concept  they 
should  reduce  their  military  forces  to  much 
lower  levels,  while  preserving  a  stable  bal- 
ance at  each  level. 

3.  They  should  work  toward  substantial 
reductions  and  modifications  in  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Treaty  conventional  forces 
facing  each  other  in  Europe.  The  aim  here 
should  be  to  eliminate  present  imbalances 
through  asymmetrical  reductions  rather 
than  compensating  buildups,  and  to  restruc- 
ture forces  on  both  sides  to  emphasize  de- 
fensive capabilities  and  eliminate  the  threat 
of  surprise  attack. 

4.  With  regard  to  nuclear  arms,  they 
should  move  forward  from  the  recent  INF 
agreement  to  an  agreement  embodying  50 
percent  cuts  in  strategic  offensive  nuclear 
weapons.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  elimination  of  first-strike  weap- 
ons. Thereafter,  they  should  move  to  fur- 
ther progressive  reductions  of  the  nuclear 
arsenals. 

5.  They  should  agree  on  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test-ban  without 
delay. 

6.  They  should  conclude  a  verifiable  ban 
on  the  production  of  chemical  weapons  and 
the  destruction  of  existing  chemical  stock- 
piles. 

7.  They  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  es- 
tablished interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  take  measures  to  assure  that  any  devel- 
opment of  strategic  defensive  systems  is 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  that 
treaty. 

8.  They  should  formally  agree  not  to  use 
US  or  Soviet  combat  military  forces  in  re- 
gional conflicts. 

9.  They  should  agree  not  to  introduce 
proxy  or  volunteer  military  forces  or  covert 
paramilitary  forces  into  regional  conflicts. 

10.  They  should  agree  to  limit  the  number 
of  military  advisers  or  trainers  sent  to  Third 
World  countries  to  a  specific  small  number. 

11.  They  should  develop  a  list  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  which  they  would  agree  not 
to  transfer  to  any  Third  World  nations. 
Concurrently,  they  should  use  their  joint  in- 
fluence to  ban  similar  transfers  by  other 
major  arms  exporters,  such  as  Britain. 
Prance.  West  Germany.  East  Germany. 
Israel  and  Sweden. 

12.  They  described  agreements  would  need 
to  be  verifiable  by  existing  US  and  Soviet  in- 
telligence assets.  In  order  to  enhance  confi- 
dence they  should  establish  agreed  proce- 
dures to  provide  early  warning  of  any  poten- 
tial violations.  This  could  be  facilitated  by 
establishing  permanent  jointly  manned  in- 
telligence centers  in  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton with  the  mission  of  constant  exchange 
of  information  on  all  trouble  spots,  so  that 
questions  of  fact  or  interpretation  could  be 
resolved  through  consultation  and  joint  in- 
vestigation if  necessary.  In  those  cases  of 
continuing  disagreement,  the  issues  would 
be  transmitted  to  a  special  joint  commission 
for  resolution  or.  if  necessary,  to  a  summit 
meeting. 

13.  They  should  agree  to  deal  with  region- 
al conflicts  and  related  international  dis- 
putes primarily  through  international  orga- 
nizations. They  should  give  high  priority 
and  full  support  to  strengthening  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  mediating  interna- 
tional disputes  and  employing  the  UN 
peacekeeping  capability. 

14.  In  carrying  through  all  of  these  pro- 
posals, the  two  governments  should  speak 
and  act  in  ways  that  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tension  and  suspicion  that  have 
characterized  the  Cold  War. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALOHA  AIRLINES 
PILOTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  commendation  to  two 
citizens  of  Hawaii  who  are  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  today  to  receive  awards  for 
their  courage  and  remarkable  profes- 
sional abilities.  These  individuals  are 
Robert  Schornstheimer  and  Mimi 
Tompkins,  the  pilot  and  copilot  who 
safely  landed  an  Aloha  Airlines  jet 
that  suffered  major  structural 
damage,  in  an  incident  that  was  the 
focus  of  international  attention  on 
April  28. 

Mr.  Schornstheimer  and  Ms.  Tomp- 
kins received  commendations  today  by 
their  fellow  professionals  of  the  Air 
Lines  Pilots  Association  for  their  deed, 
which  has  been  praised  as  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  their  aviation 
skills. 

Mr.  Schornstheimer  is  originally 
from  Marietta.  OH,  a  former  member 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  has  been  an 
Aloha  Airlines  pilot  for  11  years.  Ms. 
Tompkins,  who  was  raised  in  Port 
Arthur,  TX,  was  the  first  female  jet 
pilot  with  Aloha  Airlines.  She  began 
her  service  in  1979. 

Shortly  after  taking  off  from  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  Aloha  Airlines  flight  243  expe- 
rienced sudden  decompression  when  a 
large  part  of  its  roof  was  torn  from  the 
fuselage.  A  flight  attendant,  Clara- 
belle  B.  Lansing,  of  Honolulu,  was 
tragically  swept  out  of  the  aircraft.  In 
the  annals  of  aviation  history,  no  com- 
mercial aircraft  had  ever  suffered  such 
massive  damage  and  landed  safely. 
Yet,  Pilot  Schornstheimer  and  Copilot 
Tompkins  managed  to  bring  the 
Boeing  737  jetliner,  with  94  persons 
aboard,  from  its  24,000-foot  altitude  to 
a  safe  landing  at  the  Kahului  Airport, 
on  the  island  of  Maui.  Their  actions 
averted  a  tragedy  of  catastrophic  di- 
mensions. 

I  join  her  family,  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Aloha  Airlines  in  mourning 
the  loss  of  Ms.  "C.B."  Lansing,  who 
was  a  veteran  flight  attendant  of  37 
years'  service  to  the  airline.  As  one 
who  is  a  regular  inter-island  traveler,  I 
have  on  many  occasions  been  a  passen- 
ger aboard  flights  served  by  Ms.  Lan- 
sing, and  her  fellow  crew  mates.  Her 
death  is  a  tragedy  for  all  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  note 
the  extraordinary  medical  service  ren- 
dered by  Maui  Memorial  Hospital, 
which  treated  the  61  injured  Aloha 
Airlines  passengers,  some  of  whom  re- 
ceived severe  injuries  from  debris 
during  the  accident.  The  hospital's  35 
physicians,  56  nurses  and  45  volun- 
teers performed  with  speed  and  skill— 
a  tribute  to  their  abilities  and  regular 
emergency  disaster  training  regularly 
provided  by  hospital  administrators. 

Accidents  like  this  are  always  unex- 
pected, but  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  those  in  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity for  public  safety  have,  in  this  in- 


stance, served  the  people  of  Hawaii 
with  skill  and  distinction.  On  this  oc- 
casion I  wish  to  extend  my  commenda- 
tion to  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAMSON  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ANTIDRUG  EFFORT 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  honor  the  drama  stu- 
dents of  Williamson  High  School  in 
Mingo  County.  These  young  West  Vir- 
ginians, under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  Ms.  Rose  McCoy,  have  pro- 
duced and  presented  a  play,  entitled 
"Addict,"  in  an  effort  to  combat  drug 
abuse  among  their  fellow  students  and 
peers.  This  drama,  written  by  Jerome 
McDonough,  offers  a  startlingly  pow- 
erful portrayal  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  today's  youth  face.  Issues 
including  drug  abuse,  peer-pressure, 
and  family  relationships  are  presented 
by  this  group  of  teenagers  to  assist 
their  classmates. 

"Addict"  received  such  a  positive  re- 
sponse from  the  student  body  at  Wil- 
liamson High  School  that  these  fine 
young  actors  and  actresses  took  their 
show  on  the  road.  Through  their  per- 
formances they  have  spread  the  anti- 
drug message  to  most  of  the  high 
schools  in  Mingo  and  Logan  Counties 
in  southern  West  Virginia.  The  drama 
has  been  incorporated  into  Mingo 
County's  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Pro- 
gram, and  other  counties  in  West  Vir- 
ginia have  shown  an  interest  in  bring- 
ing the  performance  to  their  schools. 
The  viewing  audience  of  'Addict"  has 
been  enlarged  with  Southern  West 
Virginia  Community  College  taping  a 
performance  and  broadcasting  it  on 
the  cable  access  channel  during  Na- 
tional Drug  and  Alcohol  Awareness 
Week  last  month.  The  play  serves  as 
an  outreach  program  as  well.  Audi- 
ences of  the  production  are  provided 
with  a  list  of  drug/alcohol  support 
agencies  and  phone  numbers.  Counsel- 
ing is  also  made  immediately  available 
to  the  viewers  after  each  performance. 

The  initiative  shown  by  Ms.  McCoy 
and  her  students  in  their  commitment 
against  substance  abuse  provides  an 
example  for  schools  across  the  country 
to  follow.  Their  dedication  and  enthu- 
siasm serves  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all 
and  reminds  us  that  this  battle  which 
we  face  must  be  a  collective  one,  in- 
volving young  people  in  particular.  If 
any  progress  is  to  be  made,  legislators, 
along  with  parents  and  children  must 
combine  their  efforts  and  resources  to 
combat  the  problem.  It  is  necessary 
for  students  to  see  their  peers  in 
school  rejecting  these  illicit  substances 
so  that  they  might  understand  that 
abusing  drugs  and  alcohol  is  not  con- 
sidered "cool"  behavior.  The  program 
sponsored  by  Williamson  High  School 
is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  out- 
standing students  leading  the  charge 


against  drugs.  I  am  enormously 
pleased  to  recognize  these  young  West 
Virginians  and  am  certain  they  will 
have  a  positive  effect  on  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  confronting 
Americans  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  PERIOD 
UNDER  A  GOVERNING  INTER- 
NATIONAL FISHING  AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT— PM  135 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  3. 
1988,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1823(b).  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.h  I  transmit  here- 
with an  Agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  April  12,  1988,  extend- 
ing for  the  period  of  2  years  from  July 
1,  1988,  until  July  1,  1990,  and  amend- 
ing to  conform  with  current  United 
States  law  the  Governing  Internation- 
al Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  signed 
at  Washington  on  April  13,  1983.  The 
exchange  of  notes  together  with  the 
present  Agreement  constitute  a  Gov- 
erning International  Fishery  Agree- 
ment within  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Act. 

United  States  fishing  industry  inter- 
ests have  urged  prompt  consideration 
of  this  Agreement,  and,  similarly,  I  re- 
quest that  the  Congress  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  Agreement  at  an 
early  date  to  avoid  disruption  of  ongo- 
ing cooperative  fishing  ventures. 

Since  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session,  as  required  by  the  legislation, 
may  not  be  available  before  the  cur- 
rent Agreement  is  scheduled  to  expire, 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider passage  of  a  joint  resolution  to 
bring  into  force  the  Agreement  of 
April  12,  1988. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  3,  1988. 


EXECUTI'VE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate conunittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  I*resident  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


SEVENTH  REPORT  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  136 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  seventh  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  state  of  small  business  contin- 
ues the  positive  story  of  earlier  mes- 
sages. Small  businesses  continue  to 
make  significant  contributions  in  ex- 
panding industries  and  in  new  job 
growth.  Industries  dominated  by  small 
firms  created  1.3  million  new  jobs  in 
1987;  over  600,000  businesses  were  in- 
corporated. As  the  American  people 
enjoyed  the  longest  peacetime  expan- 
sion in  our  history,  the  overall  trend 
for  small  business  remained  clear:  low 
interest  rates,  steady  growth,  and 
stable  prices  have  allowed  small  busi- 
nesses to  thrive. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
small  business  news  continues  to  be 
good  news.  A  wider  appreciation  of  the 
innovation,  the  competitive  strength, 
and  the  quality  of  life  that  small  firms 
bring  to  our  economy  is  an  important 
goal  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
long-term  economic  health  of  our 
Nation.  We  need  to  understand  the 
small  business  sector  because  igno- 
rance of  its  contributions  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  government  activi- 
ties on  it  will  result  in  policies  that 
squelch  the  vitality  of  small  firms. 

Over  the  last  7  years,  the  policies  of 
this  Administration  have  dramatically 
improved  opportunities  for  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  are  our 
entrepreneurs.  Inflation,  which  ran  at 
double-digit  rates  in  1979  and  1980, 
has  averaged  3.3  percent  since  the  re- 
covery began.  The  prime  interest  rate, 
which  was  21.5  percent  just  before  I 
came  to  Washington,  has  been  below 
10  percent  for  almost  3  years.  Lower 
tax  rates,  reduced  regulation,  and 
streamlined  goverrmient  have  made 
our  small  business  economy  the  envy 
of  other  nations. 

The  continuation  of  this  strong 
small  business  record  is  a  national  pri- 
ority. There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Important  changes  in  Federal  policies 
can  further  increase  the  opportunities 
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for  bi  isinesses  to  start  up  and  expand. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  wary  of 
that    directly    attack    the 
„.., ,  adaptability,  and  innovative 
es  of  small  business.  If  we  saddle 
with  excessive  burdens  of 
and    personal    risk,    if    we 
the  Nation's  savings  to  exces- 
high  levels  of  government  con- 
...  if  we  fail  to  provide  oppor- 
for  coming  generations  of  en- 
then  our  economic  leader- 
i  5  clearly  at  risk 
have  made  choices  in  this  Ad- 

choices  in  favor  of  inno- 

.,  in  favor  of  private  enterprise, 
n  favor  of  jobs  for  millions  of 
and  women.  In  fact,  since  1980, 
ifivate  sector  of  our  economy  has 
ced  13.8  million  new  jobs.  A  ma- 
of  these  jobs  have  been  in  small 

,  whose  constant  testing  of 

1  aarkets,  new  ideas,  and  new  ways 
d(ing   things   assures   our   future 
Policies  to  allow  thii,  activity 
flourish  have  been  the  cornerstone 
economic  agenda, 
rates  have  been  slashed,  leaving 
resources  in  the  hands  of  mil- 
of   Americans   who   operate   or 
in  small   businesses.   Business 
rfites  are  at  their  lowest  level  since 
individual  rates,  which  apply  to 
greatest  number  of  small  business 
are  at  their  lowest  since  1931. 
in  tax  rules  have  reduced  the 
of  tax-induced  acrobatics  on 
decision-making.    Estate-tax 
has    allowed    thousands    of 
-owned  businesses  to  stay  under 
y  ownership. 
Continued  deregulation  in  transpor 
.,  communications,  and  financial 
es  has  allowed  thousands  of  new 
to  flourish  and  many  thousands 
jobs  to  be  established  as  firms 
,„.  _-  new  markets  and  better  ways 
performing  old  tasks.  Elimination 
hours  of  Federal  paperwork 
allowed    business    managers    to 
more  of  their  valuable  time  to 
the  business.  With  improved 
..  analysis,  pursuant  to  my  Ex- 
Order  No.  12291  and  the  Regu- 
Flexibility  Act,  millions  of  dol- 
in    regulatory    costs    have    been 
or  eliminated.  In  hundreds  of 

regulatory  proceedings,  we 

to  reduce  regulations,  to  search 

i  Itematives  that  promote  responsi 

ndependent  decisions  by  business 

_  chose  not  to  believe  that  blind 

in  the  efficiency  of  regulation  is 

answer  to  society's  problems. 

of  our  Federal  procurement 

.._  have  opened  up  new  opportuni- 

for  small  businesses  to  compete 

nave  ensured  that  the  government 

responsible    business    partner. 

we  do  a  better  job  paying  our 

on  time,  and  we  draw  on  small 

for  a  greater  share  of  the 

billion  of  goods  and  services  pur- 

in  1987  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

mei*..  This  increased  competition  in 
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Federal  procurement  assures  us  that 
tax  dollars  are  spent  more  wisely. 

The  emergence  of  the  private  sector 
as  a  major  provider  of  research  and 
development  support  is  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  last  two 
decades.  Approximately  one-half  of 
U.S.  R&D  expenditures  are  funded  by 
private  sources,  up  from  about  one- 
third  in  1965. 

We  have  sought  to  draw  on  the 
energy  of  firms  large  and  small.  The 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act,  and  the  creation  of  a 
tax  credit  for  research  and  develop- 
ment expenses  have  refocused  efforts 
to  develop  new  products  and  ideas.  Re- 
ductions in  patent  fees  for  small  firms 
and  steps  to  automate  the  patent 
system  are  making  it  simpler  for  small 
companies  to  protect  their  inventions. 
I  count  as  one  of  the  central  accom- 
plishments of  this  Administration  the 
shift  in  the  debate  on  these  issues. 
The  steps  we  have  taken  to  improve 
the  small  business  climate  reflect  a 
new  and  broader  understanding  by 
policymakers.  Affordable  credit,  stable 
markets,  simpler  Federal  regulations, 
and  lower  tax  rates  all  combine  to  ben- 
efit thousands  of  people  whose  days— 
and  sometimes  nights— are  occupied  in 
pursuing  their  individual  entrepre- 
neurial dreams. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  on 
the  small  business  agenda.  Many  of 
the  policy  changes  recommended  by 
delegates  to  the  1986  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  are  still 
before  us.  All  of  us  must  work  to 
ensure  that  past  gains  are  solidified 
and  expanded. 

Small  business  concern  about  the 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit  is  as  war- 
ranted today  as  it  was  during  the 
White  House  Conference  in  August 
1986.  I  welcome  small  business  support 
for  a  line-item  veto,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  future  presi- 
dents the  same  authority  that  43  gov- 
ernors have  to  pare  the  fat  out  of  mas- 
sive appropriations  bills. 

Similarly,  our  budget  process  needs 
the  discipline  of  a  constitutionally  re- 
quired balanced  budget.  Small  busi- 
ness owners  understand  this,  and  I 
invite  the  Congress  to  join  me  and  the 
plurality  of  Americans  in  supporting 
such  a  measure.  A  government  that 
lives  within  its  means  will  free  billions 
of  dollars  in  private  resources  for  yet 
greater  small  businesses  growth. 

Progress  in  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing will  allow  more  firms,  large  and 
small,  to  expand  into  world  markets,  a 
necessity  as  our  economy  becomes  in- 
creasingly interconnected  with  those 
of  other  nations.  Negotiations  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  around  the  world 
are  underway.  Small  business  owners 
will  find  considerable  opportunity  in 
new  markets  opened  by  the  historic 
trade  agreement  we  have  signed  with 


our  largest  trading  partner,  Canada. 
Legislative  approval  of  the  agreement 
with  Canada  and  success  in  other  ne- 
gotiations will  reduce  tariff  and  other 
barriers  to  American  products  and 
expand  opportunities  for  our  service 
and  agricultural  sectors.  Our  economy 
is  increasingly  integrated  into  the 
world  economy;  we  need  the  resources, 
talent,  and  energy  of  small  business  to 
meet  the  compeititive  challenges 
ahead. 

In  addition  to  reducing  barriers  to 
trade  among  nations,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  our  domestic  laws  and  regu- 
lations do  not  themselves  act  as  bar- 
riers to  increased  competitiveness. 
Small  business  owners  have  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  such  constraints  quite  sharply, 
and  the  small  business  agenda  high- 
lights the  types  of  policies  we  must 
work  toward.  For  example,  product  li- 
ability reform  has  been  an  important 
goal  of  both  small  firm  owners  and 
this  Administration. 

The  Congress  currently  has  before  it 
several  bills  that  aim  at  the  heart  of 
independent  business  decision-making. 
These  are  bills  that  layer  rules,  man- 
dates, and  employer  obligations  on  top 
of  each  other  in  an  effort  to  regulate 
the  relationship  between  employers 
and  their  workers.  Federally  mandated 
leave  and  health  care,  duplicative 
notice  requirements  on  workplace 
safety,  advance  notice  of  layoffs  and 
plant  closings  or  across-the-board  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  combine 
to  limit  the  flexibility  that  is  the 
strength  of  small  firms  and  indeed  the 
strength  of  our  economy.  Uniform,  in- 
flexible Federal  requirements  are  not 
the  best  answer  to  the  issues  these 
bills  address. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  listen  to  the 
small  business  owners  who  have  in- 
creased overall  employment  so  dra- 
matically, who  have  produced  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  innovations,  and 
who  make  our  economy  different 
from,  and  more  lively  than,  that  of 
other  nations.  Government  did  not 
create  these  jobs  or  produce  these  in- 
novations. It  cannot  be  presumed  that 
this  national  resource— small  busi- 
ness—can continue  to  flourish  as  it  has 
in  the  past  if  it  is  overly  burdened 
with  mandates  and  obligations  or  with 
excessive  taxation  and  regulation. 

The  report  that  follows,  prepared  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  de- 
tails the  latest  information  available 
on  the  state  of  the  small  business 
economy.  It  encourages  all  of  us  who 
have  a  hand  in  shaping  Federal  policy 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  ensure  that 
all  Americans  who  wish  to  can  turn 
ideas  and  dreams  into  businesses  and 
jobs. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  May  9,  1988. 


May  9,  1988 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  April  18,  1988: 

S.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  17.  1988.  as  -Crime  Vic- 
tims Week." 

On  April  27.  1988: 

S.  1609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  P. 
Purvis. 

On  April  28,  1988: 

S.  858.  An  act  to  establish  the  title  of 
States  in  certain  abandoned  shipwrecks,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1988.  as  -National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month." 
On  April  29.  1988: 

S.  90.  An  act  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve  Addition  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
gratitude  for  law  enforcement  personnel; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1988  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 
On  May  2,  1988: 

S.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  deploring 
the  Soviet  Government's  active  persecution 
of  religious  believers  in  Ukraine. 
On  May  5.  1988: 

S.  1378.  An  act  to  provide  for  setting  aside 
the  first  Thursday  in  May  as  the  date  on 
which  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  is  cele- 
brated; 

S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  1.  1988.  and 
ending  on  May  7,  1988.  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  commencing  May  2.   1988,  and 
ending  on  May  8.  1988,  as  "Public  Service 
Recognition  Week." 
On  May  6,  1988: 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  6-12.  1988,  as  "Na- 
tional Pishing  Week." 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  2, 
1988,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1378.  An  act  to  provide  for  setting  aside 
the  first  Thursday  in  May  as  the  date  on 
which  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  is  cele- 
brated. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1811)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  certain  benefits  to  veterans 
and  survivors  of  veterans  who  partici- 
pated in  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  or 
the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki and  who  suffer  from  diseases 
that  may  be  attributable  to  low  levels 
of  ionizing  radiation. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  armounced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  2273.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  funds  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  benefit  of  certain  members  of 
the  Crow  Tribe;  and 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May.  1988,  as  "National 
Foster  Care  Month." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution  were 
signed  on  May  4,  1988,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  3, 
1988,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1378.  An  act  to  provide  for  setting  aside 
the  first  Thursday  in  May  as  the  date  on 
which  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  is  cele- 
brated; and 

H.R.  2889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Silver. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  on  May  3,  1988, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Stennis]. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  4, 
1988,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilie 
Santos. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1811.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  to  veterans  (and 
survivors  of  such  veterans)  who  participated 
in  atmospheric  or  underwater  nuclear  tests 
as  part  of  the  United  States  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  program  or  the  American  occu- 
pation of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan, 
and  who  suffer  from  certain  diseases  that 
may  be  attributable  to  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2616.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise,  improve,  and 
extend  various  veterans'  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  3025.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Appalachian  States 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact;  and 

H.R.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
W.  Gay. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  on  May  5,  1988, 


during  the  adjourrmient  of  the  Senate, 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Stennis]. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  May  6, 
1988,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announcing 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolutions,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  8,  1988,  and 
ending  on  May  14,  1988.  as  "National  Tuber- 
ous Sclerosis  Awareness  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  16.  1988  and 
ending  on  May  22,  1988,  as  "National  Safe 
Kids  Week." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:03  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2558.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  take  corrective  action 
to  protect  certain  portions  of  the  Franklin 
County.  Washington,  road  system  within 
the  Federal  Columbia  Basin  reclamation 
project: 

H.R.  3679.  An  act  to  clarify  the  Federal  re- 
lationship to  the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band  of 
Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  as  a  dis- 
tinct Indian  tribe,  to  clarify  the  status  of 
members  of  the  band,  to  transfer  title  to 
trust  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3819.  An  act  to  prohibit  additional 
appropriations  for  the  analysis  and  study 
for  the  Shaws  Bend  site  of  the  Colorado 
Coastal  Plains  project; 

H.J.  Res  137.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  as  "National  Asparagus 
Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  530.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1988  as  "Take  Pride  in  America 
Month." 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

At  1:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions: 

S.  393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilie 
Santos: 

S.  999.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  to  improve  veterans'  employment,  coun- 
seling, and  job-training  ser\'ices  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  May  8,  1988.  and 
ending  on  May  14,  1988,  as  'National  Tuber- 
ous Sclerosis  Awareness  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  16,  1988, 
and  ending  on  May  22,  1988,  as  "National 
Safe  Kids  Week.  " 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 


■k/r n    1(100 
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MEASURES  REFERRED 
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MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 
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S.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  16.  1988. 
and  ending  on  May  22,  1988.  as  "National 
Safe  Kids  Week." 


ejIrolled  bills  and  joint 
rIjsolutions  presented 

Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 

_.  he  had  presented  to  the  Presi- 

of  the  United  States  the  follow- 

efrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

April  29.  1988: 

Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

commencing  on  May  1.  1988.  and 

on  May  7.  1988.  as  "National  Older 
Abuse  Prevention  Week"; 

Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  designating 

. commencing  May  2.   1988.  and 

on  May  8.  1988.  as  "Public  Service 
Week":  and 

Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 
.  of  May  8,  1988,  through  May  14. 

as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 

of  1988." 

3n  May  4.  1988: 

I.  An  act  to  provide  for  setting  aside 
„.  Thursday  on  May  as  the  date  on 
the  National  Day  of  Prayer  is  cele- 
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2fe73.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
certain  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
fer the  benefit  of  certain  members  of 

Ct-ow  tribe:  and 

Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

nionth  of  May  1988.  as  "National  Poster 
^lonth." 
On  May  9.  1988: 
193.   An  act   for  the  relief  of  Emilie 


!  99.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Code,  and  the  Veterans"  Job  Training 
improve  veterans'  employment,  coun- 
and  job-training  services  and  pro- 
,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
]  leriod  commencing  May  8,  1988,  and 
endii  g  on  May  14.  1988.  as  "National  Tuber- 
ous £  clerosis  Awareness  Week";  and 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3165.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Reports  Issued  in  March  1988;"  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3166.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3167.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3168.  A  communication  from  Special 
Counsel.  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to  allega- 
tions of  mismanagement,  abuse  of  authority 
and  a  danger  to  public  health  and  safety  at 
the  Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake.  CA; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3169.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Commission's  Annual  Report  concerning 
the  Government  in  Sunshine  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3170.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairperson.  Navy  Resale  and  Services  Sup- 
port Office.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Annual  Pen- 
sion Report  for  Years  Ended  December  31. 
1986.  and  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3171.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, the  Department's  position  on  the 
bill  S.  1703;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3172.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

EC-3173.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3174.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3175.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tion, Executive  Office  of  the  President  con- 


cerning the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3176.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Director's  annual  report  on  applica- 
tions for  court  orders  made  to  Federal  and 
State  courts  to  permit  the  interception  of 
wire,  oral,  or  electronic  communications 
during  the  calendar  year  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3177.  A  communication  from  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  Court,  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  cost  of  the  protective 
function  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Police  to  Justices,  official  guest  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3178.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  Amendments  of  1988; " 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-3179.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Commissions 
16th  Annual  Report;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3180.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "To  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  multiyear  contracts  in 
certain  cases: "  to  the  Committee  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

EC-3181.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  noti- 
fication of  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3182.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Abbreviated  Unit  Cost  on  Space 
Defense  and  Operations  [ASAT]  Program 
and  the  Small  ICBM  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3183.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  ninth  report  of  the  Director  on  ap- 
plications for  delays  of  notice  and  customer 
challenges  under  provisions  of  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-3184.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Corporation's  1987  Annual 
Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3185.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Minerals  Management), 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  leasing  systems 
for  the  Chukchi  Sea.  required  by  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3186.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  53d  quarterly  report  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  nonmarket 
economy  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

EC-3187.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
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agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3188.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  activities  of  the  agency 
during  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3189.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual  Report 
on  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.  1632.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1992 
(Rept.  No.  100-331). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  27,  1988,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  May  4,  1988;  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment; 

S.  2355.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
military  construction,  and  for  defense  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-326). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  28.  1988.  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  May  4.  1988: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  (Rept.  No.  100-327). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, including  revising  and  extending  the 
program  of  block  grants  for  the  provision  of 
services  with  respect  to  mental  health  and 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  (Rept.  No.  100-328). 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  1430.  A  bill  to  authorize  decorations, 
medals,  and  other  recognition  for  service  in 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-329). 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 
S.  1516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1856.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  25  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications and  Records  Commission  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
100-330). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cochran.  Mr.  Bentsbh*.  Mr.  Domen- 

ici,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 

Gramm,  Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Heflin): 

S.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

Act    of    1949    to    extend    the    prohibition 

against  a  requirement  of  cross  compliance 

for  crops  of  extra  long  staple  cotton;  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2357.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in- 
clude a  reference  to  Easton.  PA,  in  the  offi- 
cial title  of  the  metropolitan  statistical  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  that  section  457 
does  not  apply  to  certain  deferred  compen- 
sation; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.   2359.   A   bill  entitled   the  •California 
School  Lands  Act  of  1988":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr^    WALLOP   (for   himself,   Mr. 

DeConcini,   Mr.   Gore.   Mr.   Hatch. 

Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 

Murkowski.    Mr.    Garn,    and    Mr. 

Nickles): 

S.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May     1988    as     "Take    Pride    in    America 

Month  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   DeCONCINI   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,       Mr.       DoMENici,       Mr. 
McCain,    Mr.    Bingaman.    Mr. 
Gramm,   Mr.   Pryor,   and   Mr. 
Heflin): 
S.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  prohi- 
bition against  a  requirement  of  cross 
compliance    for   crops   of   extra   long 
staple  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ELS  COTTON  CROSS  COMPLIANCE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation's  trade  deficit 
continues  to  worsen,  it  is  encouraging 
to  hear  of  a  product  which  has  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  balance  of  trade  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  I  am  speaking 
specifically  of  the  export  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  the 
cotton  growers  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
have  made  and  are  continuing  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  improving 


the  balance  of  trade.  However,  unless 
we  provide  legislative  assistance,  the 
positive  accomplishments  will  stop 
after  the  1988  crop. 

In  1986  we  enacted  legislation  pro- 
hibiting imposition  of  cross  compli- 
ance for  the  1987  and  1988  crops  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton— frequently 
called  ELS  cotton.  Without  an  exten- 
sion of  this  legislation,  cross  compli- 
ance could  be  imposed  for  1989  and 
1990  or  both  years.  If  imposed,  it 
would  inhibit  the  recent  expansion  in 
production  and  consumption  of  ELS 
cotton  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  ELS  cotton  have  in- 
creased sixfold  since  1983  and  contin- 
ued growth  in  both  export  and  domes- 
tic markets  is  anticipated.  In  1987  ELS 
exports  reached  a  record  225,000  bales, 
which  is  80  percent  of  total  U.S.  pro- 
duction. A  primary  factor  in  this  suc- 
cessful effort  has  been  the  significant 
increase  in  the  production  and  availa- 
bility of  high  quality  ELS  cotton 
grown  in  the  United  States.  Neither 
increased  production  nor  increased 
consumption  would  have  been  possible 
had  ELS  producers  been  subject  to 
cross  compliance. 

Imposition  of  cross  compliance 
would  mean  that  planted  acreage 
would  be  substantially  reduced  and 
would  not  likely  result  in  sufficient 
production  to  meet  the  expected 
demand.  A  direct  result  of  imposing 
cross  compliance  on  ELS  cotton  would 
be  lower  exports.  This  is  an  intolerable 
outcome  for  Federal  policy  and  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  objective  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Therefore  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion along  with  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors Cochran.  Bentsen,  Domenici. 
McCain,  Bingaman,  Gramm,  Pryor, 
and  Heflin.  to  prohibit  imposition  of 
cross  compliance  on  ELS  cotton  crops 
for  1989  and  1990. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2356 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 103(h)(16)(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444(h)(16)(C))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  1988"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "through  1990  ".• 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2357.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Mauiagement 
and  Budget  include  a  reference  to 
Easton,  PA,  in  the  official  title  of  the 
metropolitan  statistical  area  of  which 
it  is  a  part;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

CHANGE  IN  NAME  OF  A  STATISTICAL  AREA 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  situation  which  many  people  in 
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regard  as  a  wrong.  Easton, 

vital  city  in  my  State,  yet  the 

if  Management  and  Budget  has 

,   eliminated  Easton  from  the 

title  of  the  metropolitan  statis- 

Easton  is  one  of  three  major 

communities    in    the    Lehigh    Valley, 

also    includes    AUentown    and 

They   are   hard  working 

and  justly  proud  of  their  com- 

So,  neither  they  nor  I  can  un- 

why  they  were  striken  from 
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move  may  not  mean  very  much 

OMB,  but  it  means  a  great  deal 

residents.  Perhaps  they  believe 

..^  a  more  accurate  classifica- 

the  valley.  My  view  of  this— a 

many  in  eastern  Pennsylva- 

as  well— is  that   OMB   has 

their  classification  to  the 

it  no  longer  represents  that 

area. 

Bethlehem,  and  Easton 

All  three  are  minutes 

rom  each  other  by  car.  The 

airport  that  serves  the 

.  all  three  cities  in  its  designa- 

seems  almost  absurd,  there- 

_„.  Easton  will  not  be  included 

title  of  the  metropolitan  statis- 

and  thus  will  not  be  identi- 

census-taking  purposes. 

legislation  I  am  introducing  is 

to  H.R.  4183,  introduced  on 

side  by  Congressman  Don 

It  requires  OMB  to  include  a 
_  to  Easton  in  the  official  title 
metropolitan  statistical  area, 
does  not  seek  this  designation 

gains— Easton   does   not 

monetarily  from  this.  It  does, 

make  the  people  of  Easton, 

.  terally.  count. 

>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  bill  be  printed  in  the 


t  lat 


._^  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
cfdered    to    be    printed    in    the 
,  as  follows: 

S.  2357 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 

of  the  Office  of  Management  and 

shall  take  appropriate  action  to  pro- 

the  official  title  of  the  metropoli- 

area  which   includes  AUen- 

Jethlehem,  and  Easton,  Pennsylva- 
be    the    •Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Statistical  Area".« 


thit 


stall 


Easton  Metropolitan  1 


Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2|58.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1986  to  clarify  that 
457  does  not  apply  to  certain 
defenfed  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mitted on  Finance. 

TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  DEFERRED 
COMPENSATION 

MELCHER.     Mr.     President, 
,  -  am  introducing  a  bill  to  clarify 
Action  457  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
does  not  apply  to  certain  de- 
compensation. 


CDde 


This  provision  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  last  year. 
But  it  was  never  sent  to  the  Senate  be- 
cause the  President  and  congressional 
leaders  agreed  in  the  budget  summit 
that  Congress  should  consider  only 
revenue-raising  measures  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  package.  All 
other  taxation  bills  were  to  be  de- 
ferred until  this  year. 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  has  esti- 
mated that  this  bill  is  revenue  neutral 
so  there's  no  reason  to  delay  passing 
this  provision.  In  fact,  there's  no  more 
time  to  delay  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  issued  Revenue  Notice  87- 
13. 1  knew  nothing  about  this  Revenue 
notice  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I 
started  being  deluged  by  letters  such 
as  this  one  from  Sharon  Powell,  of 
Lewistown,  MT.  Mrs.  Powell  writes: 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  IRS  action 
which  will  tax  state  and  local  government 
employees'  deferred  benefits  when  they  are 
earned,  instead  of  when  the  benefits  are  ac- 
tually used.  This  would  be  effective  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  I,  as  well  as  most  employ- 
ees in  Montana,  take  our  vacation  time  in 
the  summer  and  save  it  up  through  the  fall 
and  winter,  so  for  the  past  three  years.  I 
have  had  a  total  of  132  hours  in  1985  for  va- 
cation and  sick  leave,  150  hours  in  1986  and 
113  hours  in  1987.  After  my  wages  as  an  em- 
ployee of  Fergus  County  are  taxes  and 
things  are  deducted,  I  talte  home  approxi- 
mately $650.  So  if  they  taxed  me  for  an- 
other %  of  a  month,  I  would  have  about 
$300  to  live  on  in  the  month  of  January 
each  year,  which  would  definitely  not  meet 
my  living  expenses.  Most  of  us  do  not  utilize 
the  sick  leave  unless  we  are  sick,  so  it  can 
pile  up  to  quite  a  large  amount  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Some  people  never  use  their 
sick  leave  and.  when  they  retire,  they  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  '/i  of  the  accrual. 
This  would  be  very  unfair  to  be  taxed  for 
the  total  amount  as  it  was  earned,  and  then 
receive  only  '/*  at  their  retirement. 

My  answer  to  Mrs.  Powell  is:  It  not 
only  would  be  unfair;  it  would  be  un- 
conscionable. It's  just  plain  wrong  for 
the  IRS  to  think  it  can  interfere  with 
State  and  local  governments'  author- 
ity to  set  benefit  levels  for  their  em- 
ployees. In  fact,  most  States  and  local- 
ities are  prohibited  from  diminishing 
benefits  after  they  have  been  prom- 
ised to  employees.  So  why  should  the 
IRS  be  able  to  diminish  these  bene- 
fits? 

The  IRS  is  simply  misinterpreting 
congressional  intent.  We  never  intend- 
ed section  457  to  apply  to  sick  and  va- 
cation leave,  severance  pay,  disability 
and  death  benefits,  and  compensatory 
time.  Section  457  was  enacted  to 
govern  deferred  compensation  which 
provided  retirement  benefits  or  tax- 
free  growth  of  savings  outside  other 
code  sections.  It  was  not  enacted  to 
cover  basic  employee  benefits.  My  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  these  basic  employ- 
ee benefits  are  exempt. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  language 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 


report  when  it  approved  this  provi- 
sions last  year,  and  the  text  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2358 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America, 

SKCTION    1.    SHORT   TITI.K:    AMENDMENT   OK    1986 
CODE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Section  457 
Clarification  Act  of  1988'. 

SEC  2.  SECTION  4.i7  DOKS  NOT  APPLY  TO  CERTAIN 
DEPERREn  ( OMPENSATION. 

(a)  Exemption  for  Certain  Deferred 
Compensation.— Section  457(e)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(11)  Exemptions  for  certain  deferred 
COMPENSATION.— Under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
deferred  compensation  under  bona  fide  va- 
cation pay,  sick  pay,  compensatory  time, 
severance  pay,  disability  pay,  and  death 
benefit  plans,  or  other  similar  benefits.  In 
the  case  of  benefits  provided  by  a  govern- 
mental unity,  such  benefits  provided  pursu- 
ant to  state  or  local  law,  rule,  regulation  or 
procedure,  or  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  are  compensation  under  bona 
fide  plans." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1978. 

6.  Eligible  Deferred  Compensation  Plans 

iSec.  6801(f)  OF  the  Bill  and  Sec.  457  of 

THE  Code) 

PRESENT  law 

Under  present  law,  unfunded  deferred 
compensation  that  is  provided  by  a  State  or 
local  government  or  by  a  nongovernmental 
tax-exempt  organization  is  subject  to  cer- 
tain special  rules  (sec.  457).  Under  these  spe- 
cial rules,  the  treatment  of  unfunded  de- 
ferred compensation  depends  on  whether 
the  deferred  compensation  is  provided 
under  an  eligible  deferred  compensation 
plan.  To  qualify  as  an  eligible  deferred  com- 
pensation plan,  a  plan  is  required  to  satisfy 
certan  requirements  with  respect  to,  for  ex- 
ample, the  maximum  amount  of  deferrals 
that  may  be  made  by  any  participant  in  any 
year. 

Unfunded  deferred  compensation  provid- 
ed under  an  eligible  deferred  compensation 
plan  is  includible  in  the  income  of  the  indi- 
vidual performing  services  (or  his  or  her 
beneficiary)  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  paid 
or  made  availabale.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
respect  to  any  State  or  local  government  or 
nongovernmental  tax-exempt  organization, 
any  unfunded  deferred  compensation  not 
provided  under  an  eligible  deferred  compen- 
sation plan  is  includible  in  income  when  and 
to  the  extent  that  is  not  subject  to  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  forfeiture. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE 

The  committee  believes  that  the  restric- 
tions under  section  457  on  unfunded  de- 
derred  compensation  should  not  apply  to 
bona  fide  vacation  pay,  sick  pay,  compensa- 
tory time,  severance  pay.  di§ability  pay,  and 
death  benefit  plans.  Although  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances such  plans  may  provide  de- 
ferred compensation,  the  amount  of  de- 
ferred compensation  is  typically  small. 
Moreover,  the  plans  usually  are  broad- 
baised,  covering  low-  and  middle-income  em- 
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ployees  as  well  as  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISION 

The  bill  exempts  from  section  457  bona 
fide  vacation  pay,  sick  pay,  compensatory 
time,  severance  pay,  disability  pay,  and 
death  benefit  plans.  The  conunittee  intends 
that  the  Secretary  prescribe  rules  to  pre- 
vent use  of  this  exemption  to  provide  sub- 
stantial unfunded  deferred  compensation. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Secretary  might  pro- 
vide that  the  aggregate  deferrals  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  under  all  such  plans 
in  any  year  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  ( 1 ) 
2  months  of  current  compensation,  or  (2)  12 
months  of  current  compensation  when  com- 
bined with  all  amounts  that  were  previously 
deferred  under  all  such  plans,  but  have  not 
yet  been  paid. 

Under  the  bill,  amounts  that  are  exempt 
from  section  457  are  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  plan  is  an  eligible  de- 
ferred compensation  plan.  Such  amounts 
are  also  not  subject  to  the  rule,  applicable 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  nongov- 
ernmental tax-exempt  organizations,  that 
includes  in  income  unfunded  deferred  com- 
pensation when  it  is  not  subject  to  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  forfeiture,  if  such  unfunded 
deferred  compensation  is  not  provided 
under  an  eligible  deferred  compensation 
plan.  Instead,  unfunded  deferred  compensa- 
tion that  is  exempt  from  section  457  is  treat- 
ed for  tax  purposes  under  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  constructive  receipt  and  economic 
benefit. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  provision  is  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1978.« 


ly  have  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
blue  ribbon  panel  of  judges  for  the 
1987  Take  I*ride  in  America  National 
Awards  Program.  I  hope  to  see  the 
pride  in  America  exhibited  by  the  1987 
finalists  carried  over  to  other  business- 
es, individuals,  groups,  unions,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  local  and  State 
governments  in  promoting  good  stew- 
ardship practices. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues'  support 
of  this  joint  resolution  and  further  en- 
courage them  to  promote  "Take 
Pride"  stewardship  activities  in  their 
home  States.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
amounts  paid  for  employee  education- 
al assistance  permanent. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  430,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Sherman  Act  regarding 
retail  competition. 

S.  797 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaom, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  797,  a  bill  to  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  collect  data  and 
report  annually  about  hate  crimes. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  840,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Association,  Inc. 

S.  1124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name    of    the    Senator    from    North 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Hatch.     Mr.     D'Amato,     Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  MURKOWSKI, 

Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Nickles): 
S.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May   1988  as  "Take  Pride  in 
America  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA  MONTH 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
and  others,  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress to  designate  the  month  of  May  DaiiotalMr!  Burdick]  was  added  as  a  Purposes, 
as  "Take  Pride  in  America  Month"  to  cosponsor  of  S.  1124,  a  bill  to  amend 
provide  increased  visibility  and  incen-    ^.j^j^  ^g  united  States  Code,  to  require 


S.   1727 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1727,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  a  National  Institute  on  Deaf- 
ness and  Other  Communications  Dis- 
orders. 

S.   1776 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McConnell]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1776,  a  bill  to  modernize  United  States 
circulating  coin  designs,  of  which  one 
reverse  will  have  a  theme  of  the  bicen- 
termial  of  the  Constitution. 

S.   1797 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1797,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  service  performed  for  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  operated 
primarily  for  religious  purposes  is 
exempt  from  the  Federal  imemploy- 
ment  tax. 

S.   1808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1808,  a  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  determine  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory classification  of  the  transitional 
devices  of  the  Medical  Device  Amend- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2032 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2032,  a 
bill  to  authorize  expenditures  for  boat- 
ing  safety   programs,   and   for   other 


tive  for  citizens  to  get  involved  in  this 
initiative.  "Take  Pride  in  America"  is  a 
nationwide  campaign  to  promote 
greater  awareness  of  the  value  of  our 
public  lands  and  to  curb  abuses  such 
as  litter,  vandalism,  and  wildlife 
poaching. 

Though  the  majority  of  citizens  in 
this  country  cherish  America's  lands 
and  deal  with  them  responsibly,  others 
misuse  them.  Their  carelessness  is  in 
part  due  to  the  belief  that  these  lands 
belong  to  everyone  and  therefore  no 
one  has  responsibility  to  take  care  of 
them.  To  discourage  the  thoughtless 
behavior  of  the  few  who  spoil  the  en- 
joyment of  many.  "Take  Pride  in 
America"  focuses  public  awareness 
and  citizen  involvement  on  the  issue  to 
reduce  this  destructive  behavior. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  joint  resolution  as  I  current- 


that  telephone  monitoring  by  employ- 
ers be  accompanied  by  a  regular  audi- 
ble warning  tone. 

S.  1239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstong,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1239,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  certain  short-term 
loans. 

S.   1544 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1544,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  improved  man- 
agement of  certain  Federal  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.  2042 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2042,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial 
Project,  Inc.,  to  construct  a  statue  at 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
honor  and  recognition  of  the  women 
of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

S.  2083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2083,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  cer- 
tain Railroad  Retirement  benefits  paid 
out  of  the  Dual  Benefits  Payments  Ac- 
count are  not  reduced,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
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.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 

of  S.  2098,  a  bill  to  amend 

.^  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 

discrimination  against  blind 

indlvidi^ls  in  air  travel. 

S.  2115 

request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 

the    Senator    from    Rhode 

, _..  Chafxe]  was  added  as  a  co- 

of  S.  2115,  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Revenue    Code    of    1986    to 

.  tax  credits  from  the  passive 

rules,  to  modify  the  business 

]  mitation   provisions,   and   for 
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S.  2123 

request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 

the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 

.  Rockefeller]  wais  added  as 

of  S.  2123,  a  bill  to  provide 

relief,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  2129 

At  thfe  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  ol  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  B  ngaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2129.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Interna  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
repeal  ^e  application  of  the  uniform 
rules  with  respect  to 
produced  in  a  farming  busi- 
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ness. 
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S.  2156 

request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
of    the   Senator   from   South 

[Mr.    Thurmond]    and    the 

from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were 

cosponsors  of  S.  2156,  a  bill 

the  National  School  Lunch 

require    eligibility    for    free 

to  be  based  on  the  nonfarm 

poverty  guidelines  prescribed 

Office    of    Management    and 


S.  2167 

request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 

of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 

Riegle]  was  added  as  a  co- 

of  S.  2167,  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 

for  Federal  energy  conserva- 

stkndards   for   fluorescent   lamp 


S.  2195 

request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
■ennis]  and  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
of  S.  2195,  a  bill  to  author- 
rail  service  assistance  program 
1  he  Department  of  Transporta- 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

S.  2200 

request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 

the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor 

00,  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 

to  provide  for  the  designation 

Hispanic  Heritage  Month. 

S.  2234 

request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 

of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

was  added  as  a  cospon- 

2234,  a  bill  to  provide  special 


the 


name 

.  S  :evens] 


rules  for  health  insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  individuals. 

S.  2255 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2255,  a  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  demonstration  projects, 
funded  from  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  provide  long-term  care  to  elderly 
medicare  beneficiaries  residing  in 
rural  areas. 

S.  2258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2258,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1986  to  provide  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  operation  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles  will  not  apply  to  the 
operation  of  certain  agricultural  and 
firefighting  vehicles. 

S.  2278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2278,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
the  penalty-free  early  withdrawal  of 
IRA  funds  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tional expenses. 

S.  2296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2296,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1986,  to  extend  life 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Ukraine 
Famine. 

S.  2348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2348,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  review  and  decide  protests  of 
Federal  Government  employees  relat- 
ing to  converting  to  contractor  per- 
formance certain  functions  performed 
by  such  employees. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  248,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  2,  1988,  through  October  8, 
1988,  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 


gia [Mr.  Nunn]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
272,  a  bill  to  designate  November  1988 
as  "National  Diabetes  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  278,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  November 
20-26,  1988  as  "National  Family  Care- 
givers Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  288,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  5,  1988,  through  June  11,  1988,  as 
"National  Intelligence  Community 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  298,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating September  1988  as  "National 
Library  Card  Sign-Up  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 312,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  18, 
1988  as  "Emergency  Medical  Services 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NiCKLEs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 103.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  award  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
Charles  E.  Thornton.  Lee  Shapiro,  and 
Jim  Lindelof,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  were  killed  in  Afghanistan. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  112,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  intent 
of  Congress  regarding  certain  provi- 
sions of  Public  Laws  100-202  and  100- 
223. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  394.  a 
bill  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  funding  in  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  and  mass  transit 
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programs  should  be  at  the  levels  en- 
acted in  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1987. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  408.  a  resolution  to  con- 
demn the  use  of  chemical  weapons  by 
by  Iraq  and  urge  the  President  to  con- 
tinue applying  diplomatic  pressure  to 
prevent  their  further  use,  and  urge 
the  Administration  to  step  up  efforts 
to  achieve  an  international  ban  on 
chemical  weapons. 


"1055.  Commissary  store  privileges  for  cus- 
todial parents.". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT— FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 


DIXON  (AND  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2003 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and 
for  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

On  page  158,  strike  lines  8  through  25.  and 
on  page  159.  strike  lines  1  through  8  and  re- 
number the  remaining  sections  accordingly. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2004 
Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  2355)  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  VI  of  division 
A  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

SKf.  6    .  t().MMISSARY  STORKS  PRIVII.K(;KS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  53  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

•'§  1055.  Commissary  store  privileges  for  custodial 

parents 

•The  unremarried  former  spouse  of  a 
member  or  retired  member  of  the  armed 
forces  may  use  commissary  stores  for  the 
benefit  of  a  dependent  child  (as  described  in 
section  1072(2)(D)  of  this  title)  of  such 
member  during  any  period  when  all  of  the 
following  conditions  apply: 

"(1)  Such  former  spouse  has  legal  custody 
of  such  a  child; 

"(2)  Such  a  member  or  retired  member  is 
authorized  to  use  commissary  stores; 

"(3)  Such  dependent  child  is  unable  to  use 
commissary  stores  because  of  administrative 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  commissary  stores 
by  dependent  children. '. 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
included  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2005 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  (S.  2355)  supra;  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  162,  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  following  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission ex  officio: 

(A)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Readiness,  Sustainability,  and  Support 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  ranking  minority  member. 

(B)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Installations  and  Facilities  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

(C)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

(D)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  ranking  minority  member. 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2006 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  Mr.  Inouye)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2355)  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Department  shall,  from  within 
the  funds  authorized,  establish  a  video  tele- 
conferencing center  for  the  Tripler  Army 
Medical  Center." 


BREAUX  AMENDMENT  NO.  2007 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BREAUX  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2355)  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  7,  strike  line  20  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  page  9,  line  11,  and 
"redesignate   subsequent    provisions    accord- 
ingly. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  agricultural  production 

AND    stabilization    OF    PRICES    AND    SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  NUTRITION  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Prices  and  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry will  hold  a  hearing  on  commodi- 
ty availability  for  food  distribution 
programs.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
May  10.  1988.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  332 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Senator  Melcher  and  Senator 
Harkin  will  preside.  For  further  infor- 
mation please  contact  David  Voight  of 
Senator  Melcher's  office  at  224-2644 


or  Bob  Andros  of  Senator  Harkin's 
office  at  224-3254. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION 
AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  and  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  For- 
estry of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  public  safety  issues  sur- 
rounding marijuana  production  in  na- 
tional forests.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  May  12,  1988  at  9  a.m.  in  room  332. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Senator  Harkin  and  Senator 
Fowler  will  preside.  For  further  infor- 
mation please  contact  Bob  Andros  of 
Senator  Harkin's  office  at  224-3254  or 
Bob  Redding  of  Senator  Fowler's 
office  at  224-3643. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  two  additional  field  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  National  Parks 
and  Forests  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
2148,  the  Oregon  Omnibus  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1988. 

The  first  hearing  will  take  place 
Monday,  May  30.  1988.  at  the  River- 
house.  3075  North  Highway  97,  in 
Bend,  OR. 

The  second  hearing  will  take  place 
Wednesday,  June  1,  1988,  at  the 
Grants  Pass  City  Hall,  101  Northwest 
A  Street,  in  Grants  Pass,  OR. 

Both  hearings  will  begin  at  8  a.m. 
and  conclude  at  approximately  12 
noon. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses anticipated  at  both  hearings,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  witnesses  in 
panels  and  limit  the  oral  testimony  to 
3  to  5  minutes.  Witnesses  testifying  at 
the  hearings  are  requested  to  bring  10 
copies  of  their  testimony  with  them  on 
the  day  of  the  hearing.  Please  do  not 
submit  testimony  in  advance.  Written 
statements  may  be  submitted  for  the 
hearing  record.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
provide  one  copy  of  any  material  to  be 
submitted  for  the  record. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  at  either 
hearing  must  sign  up  in  advance  no 
later  than  Wednesday,  May  25. 

Should  you  need  further  informa- 
tion about  the  hearing,  please  contact 
Mike  Salsgiver  in  the  office  of  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  in  Portland  at  (503) 
221-3386  or  Tom  Williams  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  Washington.  DC,  at 
(202) 224-7145. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
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S<JKT  COBIMITTEE  ON  INTiaXIGENCE 

BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent    that   the   Select 
.^^  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
meet  during  the  session  of  the 
on  Monday.  May  9,   1988,  to 
hearing  on  Intelligence  matters. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
1,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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5KY  HARBOR  AIRPORT 
DeCONCINI.      Mr.      President, 
magazine  recently  rated  the  20 
airports  in  the  Nation  using 
criteria  such  as  flight  per- 
and  accessibility,  as  well  as 
subjective  criteria  such  as  "best 
through,"  "best  to  fly  to,"  and 
to  get  stuck  at."  I  am  proud  to 
,.1   my   colleagues   that   Phoenix 
^arbor  International  Airport  was 
1  second  overall. 

Harbor  has  grown  tremendously 

its  beginnings  in  1935.  Spurred 

a  healthy  Valley  economy.  Sky 

served  more  passengers  in  the 

tialf  of  the  1980's  than  it  did 

the  entire  1970's.  In  1986, 

1  larbor  served  a  record  13.2  mil- 
p  assengers. 
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to  meet  during  the  session  of 

on  Monday.  May  9,  1988, 

subject  of  United  States-Cana- 
ee  Trade  Agreement. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
i,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Since  much  of  a  passenger's  actual 
traveling  time  is  spent  on  the  ground, 
the  quality  of  an  airport  is  crucial.  Sky 
Harbor  International  Airport  was 
rated  second  only  to  Washington  DCs 
National  Airport  as  most  conveniently 
located.  It  is  only  5  miles  from  down- 
town Phoenix,  and  is  accessible  by 
taxi,  shuttle  or  bus  at  very  reasonable 

Sky  Harbor  was  rated  first  in  the 
category  "best  airport  to  get  stuck  at." 
The  airport  offers  special  services  and 
features  16  shops,  many  of  which  are 
characterized  by  a  special  Southwest- 
ern flavor.  There  are  shops  showcas- 
ing Indian  crafts,  handcrafted  belts, 
boots,  and  pottery.  The  airport  also 
has  an  office  center,  a  health  club,  and 
seven  airline  lounges. 

Ironically,  few  traveller's  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  fully  enjoy  Sky 
Harbor's  many  attractions  and  bene- 
fits. While  it  is  ranked  as  the  "best  air- 
port to  get  stuck  at,"  Sky  Harbor  also 
has  the  best  on-time  record  of  all  the 
ranked  airports.  Thus  the  chances 
that  a  traveler  will  spend  unscheduled 
time  waiting  for  a  late  plane  at  Sky 
Harbor  are  minimal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  Money  magazine  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Money  Rates  the  20  Biggest  Airports- 
Head  FOR  National.  Dallas/Fort  Worth 
AND  Phoenix,  but  Avoid  New  York's  JFK 

(By  Debra  Wishik  Englander) 
Okay,    the    envelope,    please.    And    the 
winner  is  .  .  .  National  Airport  in  Washing- 

HOW  THE  MAJOR  AIRPORTS  STACK  UP 


ton,  D.C.  National  Airport?  That's  right, 
the  homely  little  terminal  our  congressmen 
use  to  jet  to  and  from  the  heartland.  When 
Money  ranked  the  20  busiest  U.S.  airports 
on  criteria  ranging  from  flight  performance 
to  ease  of  access,  humble  National  bubbled 
to  the  top  (see  pages  130-131).  The  main 
reason:  its  so  easy  to  get  to  (National  is  all 
of  four  miles  from  downtown,  and  if  you 
don't  like  driving,  there's  always  the 
subway). 

Not  surprisingly.  National  also  headed  our 
separate  list  of  the  best  big  airports  "to  fly 
to "  (see  page  134)— owing  to  convenience. 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  International,  current 
holder  of  the  nation's  best  on-time  record, 
won  honors  as  the  easiest  airport  "to  fly 
through. "  And  Phoenix's  Sky  Harbor  Inter- 
national was  rated  the  "best  to  get  stuck 
in. "  thanks  to  the  distinctive  Southwest 
flavor  of  its  restaurants  and  shops. 

As  for  the  worst  airports,  Hartsfield  At- 
lanta International,  Newark  International 
and  John  F.  Kennedy  International  occu- 
pied the  bottom  three  spots  overall— mainly 
because  of  their  lackluster  performance  on 
the  "fly  to. "  "fly  through"  and  "get  stuck 
in "  rankings. 

Why  did  we  decide  to  rate  airports?  Be- 
cause they  have  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  air  travel  as  the  airlines 
they  serve.  More  than  half  the  time  you 
spend  flying  somewhere  is  spent  on  the- 
ground.  navigating  to.  from  and  around  ter- 
minals. And  the  terminals  can  leave  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  As  travel-guide  editor  and  fre- 
quent flier  Robert  Fisher  puts  it:  "Most  air- 
ports are  like  purgatory:  they're  meant  to 
be  gotten  through  as  quickly  as  possible." 
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13   None 

12    America  West  Southwest 


11  Delta - 

12  None .:-- 

U  Continenlal.  UnileO 

12  (astern.  Pan  Am 

12  American,  Delta.  Branitt 

13  American.  United.  Piedmont 

12  Nonhwest  ,.. 

14  Pan  Am.  PSA.  Delta .--.... 

11  Eastern.  US  Air 

11  US  All 

14  Pan  Am  PSA.  United .. 

12  None   _.........._. — , 

10  Continental.... 

8  TW* _....„....... 

11  Northwest  Pan  Am 

10   Delta.  Eastern.  Sorittiwesl 

9  ColtiiwMil 


H    Pan  Am.  TWA 


2  12  shops.  1  ollice  center,  1  ATM.  I  medical  clinic.  9  anlme  lounges 
0    16  shops  1  office  center.  5  ATMs,  1  health  club,  1  shower,  1  airline 

lounges 

3  45  shops.  5  ATMs.  1  child-care  center.  1  medical  clinic.  13  airline 

lounges 
2    22  shops.  1  office  center.  8  ATMs.  1  chikkare  center,  1  medical 
clinic.  '  airline  lounges 

0  37  shops,  1  office  center,  3  ATMs,  2  child-care  centers,  1  medical 

clinic.  7  airline  lounges 
2    60  shops.  1  ATM.  3  child-care  centers,  2  sliowers,  6  airline  lounges 

1  35  shops.  1  office  center.  8  ATMs.  1  child-care  center.  1  health 

club.  1  shower.  5  airline  lounges 
1    24  sho()s.  4  ATMs.  2  medical  clinics.  12  airline  lounges 

0    13  shops,  1  office  center,  3  ATMs,  1  child-care  center,  1  medical 
clinic  3  aiiline  lounges 

4  22  shops,  3  office  centers,  6  ATMs,  1  shower,  1  medical  clinic,  20 

airline  lounges 

0  14  shops,  3  ATMs,  I  medical  cbnic,  5  airport  lounges 

1  34  shops,  1  office  center,  3  ATMs.  1  child-are  center,  1  medical 

clinic,  6  aiiline  lounges 
1    25  shops,  3  ATMs,  1  child-caie  center,  1  shower,  1  medical  clinic,  8 
airline  lounges 

0  14  shops,  2  office  centers,  2  ATMs,  1  child-care  center.  1  shower, 

10  airline  lounges 

1  6  shops,  6  ATMs,  1  medical  clinic,  9  airport  lounges 

0    12  shops,  1  office  center,  3  ATMs,  1  chikkare  center,  9  airline 

lounges 
0    17  shops,  4  ATMs,  5  airline  lounges. 

0    5  shops,  1  olfice  center,  3  ATMs,  6  airline  lounges 

2  13  siMps.  3  chiW-caie  centers,  1  health  club,  1  shower,  1  medical 

clinic.  7  airline  lounges 
2    58  shops,  10  ATMs,  1  health  club.  2  medical  clinics,  22  airline 
lounges 
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Number 
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Ground  transportatim 


Number  of 
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Cost  of  dinner 


Easily  accessMe  hotels  and  their  cost 


Budget 


Luxury 


Dislance 
to  city 

(miles) 


Cost  to  city  ("shuttle"  means  van,  fmoemt.  etc  that 
serws  only  airpod) 


(1) 

11! 
II! 

(6) 
(') 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(1?) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


7 
14 


27 
96 
10 
64 
25 
21 
26 
16 
57 
10 
24 
20 
25 
27 
53 


J205/J165  $11 

$2,85/51  40  $8 

$2,50/90c  $6  to  $10 

$4  95/$1.25  $10  to  $15, 

$3  50/$l  $7  to  $23 

$2.75/$l  $13 

$4,40/$1.25  $5 _ 

$190/$150  $9 

$295/$105  $7 

$495/$1.50  $17     

$2  75/$l  $14 

$l,95/85f  $12 

$3,25/$l  $7  to  $10, 

$2  95/$110  $16 

$395/60c  $5  to  $15 

$2  95/95t  $17  , 

$2,50/$110  $5 

$3/$l  $7  to  $14, 

$4/$l  15  $15 

$4  95/$125  $16 
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Days  lnn/$73-703-920-86O0 
Trawlodge/$32-602-275-7651 
Qualilylnn/$83-617-426-1400 .... 

Kings  lnn/$50-718-656-5133 

Ramada  lnn/$56-303-388-6161 

Miami  Springs/$27-305-888-8421 
La  Quinta/$39— 817-283-4613 
Holiday  lnn/$63-612-854-9000, 
Winlield  lnn/$51-231-678-0670 
ViSCOunt/$85-213-645-4600 
Comfort  lnn/$35-412-269-0990 
El  Rancho  lnn/$59-415-588-2912 
Ramada  lnn/$32-314-426-4700 . 
Scottish  lnn/$20-404-762-8801  . 

Motel  6/$22-206-241-1648 

Knights  lnii/$37-313-722-8500 ... 
Hol&y  lnn/$69-713-449-2311 

Days  lnn/$69-215-492-0400 

Days  lnn/$81-201-242-0900 
Skyway/$73-718-659-6300 


Hyatt  Regenc¥/$149-703-486-1234 4 

Double  Tree  Suite/JlOO-602-225-0500  5 

Hilton/$135-6l7-569-9300 5 

Royce/$127-718-446-4800 7 

Slotitlers      Concourse/$108-303-399-  5 

7500 

Miami  lnletnalional/$89— 305-871-4100  7 

Hyatt  Regeno/$135-214-453-8400  18 

Hotel  Sofilel/$129-612-835-1900  8 

Weslin  lnn/$150-312-698-6000 17 

Sheiaton  Plaza,/$120-213-642-llll  15 

Ramada  lnn/$68-412-264-8950  12 

Dunfey/$8b-415-573-7661  12 

Slouffers  Concourse/$99-314-429-1100  9 

Marnott/$109-404  -  766-  7905 10 

Marriott/$116-206-241-2000 - 13 

Holiday  lnfl/$88-313-728-2800  20 

Mafnon/$l08-713-443-2310  18 

Guest  QiianefS/$130-215-365-«600  7 

Marrion/$142-201-623-0O06  16 

Holiday  lnn/$130-718-659-020fl  13 


Tam  $8.  shuttle  $7,  train  $1 
Tam  $7.  shuttle  $5.  bus  $1 
Tam  $10.  shuttle  $6.  tram  60t. 
Tail  $13.  shuttle  $8.  bus  $1 
Tan  $8.  shuttle  $5.  bus  $1 

Tail  $13.  bus  $1 

Tail  $22.  shuttle  $10 

Taxi  $16.  shutle  $650.  bus  7S> 

Taxi  $17,  shuttle  $9.  tram  $1 

Tail  $26,  shuttle  $10,  bus  $6  SO 

Tail  $24,  bus  $8 

Taxi  $25,  shuttle  $8,  bus  $1 35. 

Taxi  $15.  shuttle  $5.  bus  75< 

Taxi  $13  bus  75t.  train  75t 

Tail  $20.  shuttle  $4  50  bus  90r 

Tail  $22,  shuttle  $5,  bus  $1 

Taxi  $20,  shuffle  $7  50 

Tail  $15.  shuttle  $6.  train  $4 

Taxi  $28.  shuttle  $16.  bus  $5,  tram  $3. 

Taxi  $22,  shuttle  $11,  bus  $8,  tram  $650 


Worse,  many  airports  are  like  limbo:  they 
seem  designed  to  detain  you  indefinitely. 
There's  the  traffic  jam  at  the  departure 
ring,  the  mob  at  the  baggage  check,  the 
long  wait  at  the  gate  and.  likely  as  not,  an 
equally  long  delay  on  the  runway— not  to 
mention  the  interminable  wait  to  claim  your 
bag  at  the  other  end. 

Not  all  of  this  is  the  airports'  fault,  of 
course.  Ridership  on  scheduled  flights  at  do- 
mestic airports  has  risen  60%  in  the  decade 
since  the  airline  industry  was  deregulated, 
reaching  about  450  million  passengers  last 
year.  Yet  no  major  new  airport  has  been 
built  in  this  country  since  Dallas/Fort 
Worth  International  opened  in  1974.  The 
larger  cities  are  so  overdeveloped  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  land  for  a  new  termi- 
nal, not  to  mention  tolerant  neighbors.  The 
result?  Secondary  airports  absorb  the  over- 
flow, to  the  detriment  of  airports  and  trav- 
elers alike. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  existing  big 
airports  constitute  a  natural  resource  as 
precious,  and  limited,  as  band  space  on  the 
FM  dial.  And,  like  radio,  they  are  a  part  of 
all  of  our  lives.  The  20  busiest  of  them,  for 
example,  represent  only  7%  of  all  U.S.  air- 
ports yet  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  passenger  traffic. 

In  an  effort  to  single  out  the  best  of  this 
group  for  praise,  and  point  a  finger  at  some 
of  the  worst,  we  sent  a  team  of  18  reporters 
and  stringers  to  visit  the  20  largest  airports, 
interview  officials  and  passengers,  and 
gather  data  ranging  from  federal  flight- 
delay  figures  to  the  number  of  automated 
teller  machines  and  the  price  of  a  burger 
and  a  cola  (which  ranged  from  $2.80  in 
Pittsburgh  to  $6.45  in  Los  Angeles). 

We  did  not  try  to  rate  the  airports  on 
flight  safety,  crime  or  terrorism;  the  odds  of 
becoming  a  victim  are  so  low  that  we  felt  a 
ranking  would  not  be  meaningful.  (Your 
chances  of  being  killed  in  the  crash  of  a 
scheduled  flight  last  year  were  one  in  1.6 
million  per  trip,  for  example.)  Instead,  we 
collected  information  appropriate  to  life's 
more  prosaic  emergencies:  the  airport  infor- 
mation number,  the  phone  number  of  an  in- 
expensive hotel. 

When  all  the  data  were  weighed.  National 
led  the  overall  list,  followed  by  Phoenix, 
Logan  International  in  Boston,  La  Guardia 
Airport  in  New  York  City  and  Stapleton 
International  in  Denver.  Though  National  is 
not  long  on  ambience  (it  ranked  only  10th 


on  our  "best  to  get  stuck  in "  list),  it  none- 
theless holds  the  nations  third-best  on-time 
record,  despite  handling  245,000  flights  and 
15.4  million  passengers  a  year.  "As  one  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrations  high- 
density  airports,  we  are  limited  by  law  to 
just  37  flights  per  hour,  comfortably  within 
our  capacity, "  explains  James  Wilding,  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  airport's  chief  virtue,  however,  is  con- 
venience. "The  great  thing  about  National  is 
its  speed. "  says  Richard  Cowan,  a  reporter 
for  the  Congressional  Quarterly  in  Wash- 
ington. "You  can  get  there  from  downtown 
in  just  15  minutes  by  car  or  20  minutes  by 
subway. "  The  cab  ride  costs  only  $8.  the 
Metro  $1.  although  you  have  to  carry  your 
bag  the  last  150  yards  if  you  cant  wait  eight 
minutes  for  the  shuttle  bus.  And  when  the 
airport's  five-year  renovation  is  finished, 
there  will  be  double  the  number  of  parking 
spaces,  new  roads  and  cab  stands,  and  a  ter- 
minal at  the  subway  stop. 

Newark  International  and  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy International,  both  in  the  New  York  City 
area,  ranked  next  to  last  and  last  respective- 
ly. Both  airports  are  expensive  to  reach 
from  downtown  Manhattan  (a  13-mile.  45- 
minute  taxi  ride  to  JFK  costs  at  least  $22. 
for  example:  the  cheapest  alternative,  the 
$6.50  Train  to  the  Plane,  really  means 
spending  45  minutes  lugging  your  bags  from 
a  subway  to  a  bus).  Neither  airport  scored 
especially  high  on  amenities.  And  JFK.  due 
in  part  to  the  lengthy  connection  time  if 
you  have  to  change  terminals  (one  circuit  of 
the  shuttle  bus  takes  45  minutes  during 
rush  hour),  placed  third  from  the  bottom  on 
the  "best  to  fly  through"  list.  Tom  Middle- 
miss.  JFK  spokesman,  says  the  congestion 
will  ease  as  the  airport  pursues  a  long-term 
renovation  that  will  include  revamped  ter- 
minals plus  new  access  roads  and  moving 
walkways. 

Our  "best  to  fly  to"  category  was  dominat- 
ed by  airports  located  close  to  their  respec- 
tive cities.  Behind  National  came  Denver's 
Stapleton.  Phoenix's  Sky  Harbor  and  Bos- 
ton's Logan,  all  about  five  miles  from  down- 
town. Fifth  was  New  York's  La  Guardia, 
which  is  about  seven  miles  distant— albeit, 
as  at  Logan,  the  trip  involves  crossing  a 
river  and  usually  paying  a  toll.  At  Logan 
and  La  Guardia.  however,  you  can  make  the 
trip  fun  by  taking  a  water  shuttle  from 
downtown.  Cost  at  Logan  $5,  and  at  La 
Guardia  $20. 


In  the  "best  to  fly  through"  category,  the 
nations  highest  on-time  record  helped 
propel  Dallas/ Fort  Worth  to  the  top  spot. 
Only  21%  of  DFW's  arriving  flights  and  17% 
of  its  departures  have  been  delayed  more 
than  15  minutes  since  the  Department  of 
Transportation  began  keeping  track  in  Sep- 
tember. "We  have  six  fully  operational  rim- 
ways  that  work  simultaneously,"  explains 
Joe  Dealey  Jr..  chief  of  public  relations, 
"and  we've  been  shut  down  by  weather  less 
than  24  hours  total  in  the  past  14  years. " 

By  comparison,  San  Francisco,  with  only 
four  runways,  placed  second  from  the 
bottom  of  the  "fly  through "  list  largely  be- 
cause of  the  nations  worst  record  of  delays: 
28%  of  departures  and  42%  of  all  arrivals. 
Airport  officials  blame  their  dismal  record 
partly  on  the  airlines'  habit  of  scheduling 
many  departures  at  the  same  hour.  As 
Manny  Weiss,  program  manager  for  system 
capacity  for  the  PAAs  Eastern  Region,  ex- 
plains: "Regardless  of  the  technical  efficien- 
cy of  an  airport,  if  four  planes  are  suptxtsed 
to  leave  at  the  same  time  each  day,  some  of 
them  will  be  delayed  as  much  as  30  to  40 
minutes."  This  is  the  case  in  spades  at  San 
Francisco,  where  11  airlines  schedule  28 
flights  to  take  off  at  8  a.m.  every  morning. 

Delays  are  compounded  when  an  airport 
serves  as  a  hub,  or  flight  center,  for  an  air- 
line, as  San  Francisco  does  for  Pan  Am,  Pa- 
cific Southwest  and  United.  In  the  hub-and- 
spoke  system,  which  has  become  the  norm 
since  deregulation,  each  airline  schedules 
most  flights  to  originate  in  or  terminate  at  a 
limited  number  of  hub  cities  where  passen- 
gers change  planes. 

One  solution  to  the  airport  squeeze:  major 
renovations  financed  by  the  $6  billion  Air- 
port and  Aviation  Trust  Fund,  a  money 
cache  supported  in  part  by  the  8%  U.S.  tax 
you  pay  on  airline  tickets.  The  Administra- 
tion authorized  only  $1.7  billion  to  be  spent 
from  the  fund  this  year,  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars short  of  what  Congress  appropriated. 
Without  needed  overhauls,  a  federal  task 
force  predicted  in  March,  the  number  of  air- 
ports experiencing  serious  flight  delays  will 
more  then  double  in  the  next  eight  years. 

On  the  bright  side,  our  "best  airports  to 
get  stuck  at"  list  (page  134)  can  at  least  indi- 
cate which  airrwrts  will  be  the  nicest  ones  to 
be  delayed  in.  Phoenix's  Sky  Harbor,  with 
its  Indian  handicrafts,  leads  the  list.  There 
are  handmade  belts  ($15  to  $80)  and  snake- 
skin  booU  ($45  to  $150)  at  Porter's  Western 
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.  Hopi  Indian  dolls  ($72  to  $140)  at 
^  Indian  shop.  The  fajitas  and  torti- 
at  the  Puente  del  Sol  restaurant  are 

And  if   you   get  bored,   the 

zoo,  the  Pueblo  Grande  Museum 
parks  are  all  within  a  30-minute 
Phoenix  is  definitely  the  nicest  air- 
spend  time  in,"  says  Peter  Tanous. 
of  the  travel  newsletter  Frequent. 
..  even  get  terrific  cactus  plants  [$10 
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specialties  make  San  Prancisco  Air- 
close  second.  There  are  California 
,_  cheese  and  Ghirardelli  chocolate 
California  Shoppe,  not  to  mention 
-present  sourdough  bread.  Boston's 
airport,    with    fresh    lobsters    and 
ice   cream,   placed   third,   Seattle/ 
.     (smoked     salmon)     fourth,     and 
(handmade  silver  jewelry)  fifth. 
Several  terminals  are  trying  to  improve 
dly  baleful  reputation  of  airport 
have  gone  for  quality  dining:  ex- 
include  Stapleton's  Signature  Room 
er  Bar  (average  dinner  entree:  $16) 
,  magnificent  view  of  the  Rockies, 
I's  Seven  Continents  ($16.25)  and  the 
s  Table  in  Pittsburgh  ($15).  We  also 
fast-food  outlets  such  as  McDon- 
Minneapolis/St.   Paul.  While   the 
standard,  the  tab  is  too— a  virtue 
with  the  inflated  prices  airport 
sometimes  charge, 
airports  picked  up  points  for  main- 
rent-an-office    centers    (LAX    has 
where   business   travelers  can   find 
telephone,    computer,    copying    ma- 
fax   and   so   forth.   Sometimes   the 
lenter  doubles  as  a  health  club,  as  at 
Vita  fitness/office  center  in  Phoe- 
like  to  have  layovers  in  Phoenix, " 
ve  Metcalfe  of  the  Campbell  Insti- 
fdr  Health  &  Fitness  in  Camden,  N.J., 
'becai  se  I  can  rent  clothes,  work  out.  take  a 
ind  also  make  my  business  calls  in  a 
i  etting  "  Others  prefer  to  do  it  them- 
Pred  Lebow,  president  of  the  New 
1  toad  Runners  Club  and  a  founder  of 
York  Marathon,  sometimes  spends 
jogging  the  airport  perimeter. 


THE  BEST  AND  WORST  AIRPORTS 


Best 


Worst 


^^  ks 


TO  flY  TO- 

..._.. 1  Dallas/Fofl  Woilti 

„ 2.  Los  togetes 

3.  Oettoil 

4  Win  F  Itomedy 

_ 5  Houston 

TO  FlY  THdOUGH- 

1.  Seattle/Tacoma 

2.  San  Francisco 

3.  John  F  Kennedy 

4.  a  IMS 

5.  Denver 


the  time  and  day  of  the  week;  clubs  rent  for 
$22,  shoes  for  $7.50). 

In  addition  to  the  usual  diaper-changing 
areas,  five  airports— San  Francisco.  Logan, 
La  Guardia,  Pittsburgh  and  Seattle— feature 
play  areas  designed  especially  for  the 
young.  And  if  you  are  feeling  sickly,  you  can 
get  examined  by  a  doctor  during  week-day 
business  hours  at  12  airports  and  have  a 
tooth  filled  at  two:  Logan  and  JFK. 

While  drawing  up  our  "best  to  get  stuck 
in "  rating,  we  also  factored  in  a  necessarily 
subjective  quality-of-life  score  based  on  our 
more  than  100  hours  of  in-person  reporting. 
Atlanta  and  Chicago  suffered,  for  example, 
when  our  visitors  found  their  restrooms 
dirty.  (NBC  sportscaster  Marv  Albert  says 
he  avoids  O'Hare  because  "the  mens  rooms 
are  so  disgusting. ")  James  Mclntyre,  the 
terminal  director  at  Atlanta,  replies  that 
"during  our  busiest  times,  with  as  many  as 
6,200  people  on  one  concourse,  we  can't  even 
get  housekeeping  into  the  bathroom  to  re- 
place toilet  tissue.  We  now  use  a  dispenser 
that  holds  three  rolls. "  Adds  Cynthia-Val 
Jones  at  O'Hare:  "We  are  starting  a  major 
maintenance  blitz. "  On  the  other  hand, 
O'Hare  boasts  the  best  newstands. 

Crime  statistics  for  the  airports  are  hard 
to  come  by,  in  part  because  officials  are 
even  more  sensitive  about  them  than  rest- 
rooms.  But  every  airport  has  occasional 
problems  with  baggage,  car  thieves  and 
pickpockets,  so  take  the  normal  precautions 
that  you  would  in  any  public  place. 

Another  note  of  warning:  Norman  Cramp- 
ton,  author  of  the  handy  guide  How  to  Get 
from  the  Airport  to  the  City  All  Around  the 
World  (M.  Evans,  $4.95),  advises  that  you 
ask  the  dispatcher  how  much  the  fare  will 
be,  then  tell  the  driver  what  the  dispatcher 
said.  If  the  driver  claims  the  fare  is  higher, 
resolve  the  dispute  before  the  cab  starts.  Or 
avoid  hassles  altogether  by  waiting  for  a 
hotel-operated  van. 

Finally,  if  your  budget  can  tolerate  it,  a 
healthy  gratuity  ($1.50  to  $2  per  bag  rather 
than  the  normal  $1)  often  can  help  speed 
you  on  your  way— especially  with  over- 
worked skycaps  at  the  curbside  check-in. 
The  boost  can  be  psychological  as  well  as 
practical.  Nancy  Friedman,  owner  of  Tele- 
phone Doctor,  a  St.  Louis-based  telephone 
consulting  company,  reports  that  a  skycap 
there  recently  asked  her.  "Do  you  go  first 
class  or  just  look  that  way?"    "It  made  me 

feel  terrific,"  she  says.  "I  didn't  care  if  he 
said    it    to    everybody,    I    still    overtipped 

him."« 


TO  GET  STUCK  «- 
1  AllanU 


.  2  Newark 

.  3.  Ptiiladelpnia 

.  4.  SI  louis 

.  S  Mmeapolis 


For  unately 


for  Lebow  and  his  fellow  trav- 

seven  of  the  airports  also  offer  rooms 

you  can  shower  and  nap  by  the  hour 

.    t  LAXs  Skytel:  $16  an  hour).  And  for 

ijtimate  in  relaxation,  next  time  you 

in  Dallas,  hop  the  shuttle  van  to 

.w  Regency  next  door  for  tennis,  rac- 

1.  a  dip  in  the  pool  or  a  round  of  golf 

.  of  the  hotel's  two  18-hole  courses 

range  from  $11  to  $37.  depending  on 
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mand  with  responsibility  for  policy 
and  oversight  of  Navy  and  DOD  pro- 
grams in  excess  of  $4  billion  annually. 

Among  her  contemporaries,  Mrs. 
Morgan  is  considered  the  preeminent 
Navy  budget  officer  today,  not  only  in 
terms  of  seniority,  but  also  profession- 
al reputation  and  exhibited  accom- 
plishments. She  has  served  in  this  crit- 
ical management  position  since  1975 
during  a  time  of  burgeoning  worldwide 
facilities  construction  and  fleet  base 
operating  support  requirements.  Her 
niunerous  professional  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  her  command  will  be  en- 
during for  many  years  to  come. 

As  the  senior  woman  professional  in 
a  command  of  over  25,000  personnel, 
Mrs.  Morgan  is  a  role  model  inspiring 
others  to  achieve  similar  accomplish- 
ments in  their  career. 

Mrs.  Morgan  is  the  recipient  of  two 
Department  of  the  Navy  Meritorious 
Civilian  Awards  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ments  Distinguished  Civil  Service 
Award. 

It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  regret 
that  I  wish  a  fond  farewell  to  such  an 
able  and  respected  civil  servant.  Her 
personal  vision,  clearly  focused  objec- 
tives and  goals,  her  resourcefulness 
and  perseverance,  and  her  passionate 
interest  in  the  people  she  so  ably 
served  will  long  be  remembered.  I  join 
her  family,  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  her  on  her 
well-earned  retirement  and  wish  her 
future  "Fair  Winds  and  Following 
Seas."* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCES  M. 
MORGAN 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Prances 
M.  Morgan,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand in  Alexandria,  VA,  after  almost 
40  years  of  selfless  public  service  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Nation. 

Mrs.  Morgan  began  her  Federal  civil 
service  as  a  junior  clerk-typist  in  1941 
with  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  Mrs. 
Morgan  steadfastly  and  persistently 
applied  her  talents  and  efforts  toward 
progressively  more  demanding  chal- 
lenges and  service  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 
After  a  short  separation  to  raise  her 
family,  Mrs.  Morgan  has  advanced  to 
become  the  budget  officer  at  the 
Naval     Facilities     Engineering     Com- 


LAW    REVIEW    ARTICLE    OF   WIL- 

LARD   PEDRICK   AND   RICHARD 

DAHL 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  inter- 
esting article  I  recently  read  on  the 
subject  of  the  convention  method  for 
ratifying  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. The  article,  entitled  "Let  the 
People  Vote!  Ratification  of  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  by  Convention," 
was  written  by  two  distinguished  law 
professors  at  the  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law  and  is  to  be 
published  in  the  July  1988  edition  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  Law  Review. 

I  found  the  article  interesting  in  two 
regards.  First,  it  contains  an  excellent 
historical  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  amendment  ratification  process. 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  two  methods  for  ratification 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  wheth- 
er proposed  by  Congress  or  by  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  first  is 
ratification  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  The 
second  is  by  special  ratifying  conven- 
tions set  up  in  each  of  the  States. 

Second,  the  article  presents  a  frame- 
work for  when  Congress  should  submit 


proposed  constitutional  amendments 
to  State  legislatures  for  ratification 
and  when  it  should  submit  them  to 
State  constitutional  amendment  rati- 
fying conventions.  It  notes  that  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution fall  into  one  of  two  categories. 
On  one  hand  are  proposals  that  relate 
to  the  machinery  of  goverrmient,  the 
relationship  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  and  methods 
of  election  and  terms  of  office  for  offi- 
cials. The  article  suggests  that  State 
legislatures,  because  of  their  political 
and  governmental  expertise,  are  better 
qualified  to  evaluate  these  types  of 
amendments.  On  the  other  hand,  are 
proposed  amendments  that  relate  to 
the  rights  of  individuals  in  relation  to 
the  Federal  and  State  government  and 
their  fellow  citizens.  Professors  Pe- 
drick  and  Dahl  argue  that  these 
amendments  should  be  submitted  to 
the  people  through  the  State  ratifica- 
tion convention  mode.  The  article 
notes  that  because  the  people  would 
elect  the  delegates  to  these  State  rati- 
fying conventions,  the  delegate  elec- 
tion would  be  in  effect  a  referendum 
on  the  proposed  amendment. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  ob- 
servations of  Professors  Pedrick's  and 
Dahl's  thesis,  it  presents  a  proposal 
that  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
both  interesting  and  thought  provok- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Professor 
Pedrick's  and  Professor  Dahl's  paper 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Let  the  People  Vote!  Ratification  of  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  by  Convention 
(Willard  H.  Pedrick*  and  Richard  C.  Dahl") 
Would  it  be  revolutionary  to  let  the 
people  vote  on  whether  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Constitution?  It  would  be  only  about  as  rev- 
olutionary as  the  practice  in  virtually  all  of 
the  states,  where  the  electorate  is  normally 
and  regularly  polled  on  state  constitutional 
amendments.  It  would  be  only  about  as  rev- 
olutionary as  the  21st  Amendment  repealing 
the  18th— where  the  people  voted  by  states 
to  select  pledged  or  instructed  delegates  to 
state  ratification  conventions.  The  constitu- 
tional machinery  for  a  vote  by  the  people  on 
ratification  of  constitutional  amendments  is 
in  place,  has  been  in  place  from  the  begin- 
ning. Isn't  it  time  to  democratize  the 
amendment  process  in  the  way  authorized 
by  the  founding  fathers? 

The  amendatory  process  specified  in  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  United  States  Constitution  pro- 
vides alternative  channels  for  both  propos- 
als of  constitutional  amendments  and  ratifi- 
cation of  such  proposed  amendments.  With 
respect  to  proposal  of  amendments,  one 
avenue  is  for  two-thirds  of  each  House  of 
Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  or,  in 
the  alternative,  if  two-thirds  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  request  it,  then  Congress 
is  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments. With  respect  to  both  avenues  for 
proposals,  the  amendment  only  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  upon  ratification, 
which  may  be  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states  or  by  conven- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tions  in  three  fourths  thereof  "as  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Congress."  ' 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  proposing  constitutional 
convention  convened  on  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states  could  be  restrict- 
ed to  a  particular  proposed  amendment.  = 
The  other  possibility  is  that  such  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  once  convened,  would 
have  open  season  on  the  Constitution.  That 
is  an  interesting  subject.  It  is  not  the 
present  subject  of  this  paper. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  by  its  terms 
gives  Congress  two  methods  for  ratification 
of  an  amendment  whether  proposed  by  Con- 
gress or  by  a  constitutional  convention- 
ratification  by  the  state  legislature  route  or 
by  special  ratifying  constitutional  conven- 
tions to  be  set  up  in  each  of  the  states.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  United  Stales  v.  Sprague ' 
(to  be  discussed  herein)  has  settled  the 
point  that  there  is  no  legal  restriction  on 
the  free  choice  Congress  has  as  to  the  mode 
of  ratification. 

Surely,  there  ought  to  be  a  sensible  way  to 
approach  the  subject  of  whether  ratifica- 
tion of  a  particular  amendment  should  be 
by  the  state  legislatures  or  by  state  conven- 
tions called  to  pass  on  the  question  of  ratifi- 
cation. There  ought  to  be  functional  factors 
that  would  give  guidance  on  the  choice. 
This  article  is  concerned  with  developing  a 
rationale  for  congressional  choice  of  the 
mode  for  constitutional  amendment  ratifica- 
tion. It  is.  accordingly,  policy,  what  ought  to 
be,  that  will  be  discussed. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  Constitution 
lies  in  its  laconic,  spare  nature.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  indication  in  Article  V  itself  as 
to  what  considerations  should  guide  Con- 
gress in  its  choice  of  the  alternative  modes 
for  ratification.  In  such  a  situation,  the  con- 
ventional approach  is  to  turn  to  history,  the 
proceedings  of  the  original  Constitution 
Convention  insofar  as  such  are  reported, 
contemporaneous  comment  and  subsequent 
practice  to  see  whether  any  guiding  princi- 
ple or  principles  as  to  the  choice  of  ratifica- 
tion mode  can  be  extracted. 

1.  THE  LESSON  IF  ANY  FROM  THE  MURKY  HISTO- 
RY OF  ARTICLE  V  AND  SUBSEQUENT  PRACTICE 

The  provision  for  two  modes  of  ratifica- 
tion did  not  apjjear  until  late  in  the  discus- 
sion and  debate  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787.  There  was  no  such  provi- 
sion in  the  Virginia  Plan  submitted  by 
Edmund  Randolph  on  May  29,  1787.'  Nor 
did  it  appear  in  the  first  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. ^ 

It  wasn't  until  September  lOth,  only  a 
week  before  the  convention  finished  its 
work,  that  there  was  any  real  debate  on  the 
amendment  procedure.  Madison  offered  a 
motion,  seconded  by  Hamilton,  that  includ- 
ed the  two  modes  of  ratification.  This 
motion  was  approved.'  The  Committee  of 
Style  and  Arrangement  was  then  responsi- 
ble for  the  final  wording  of  the  constitution- 
al document.  On  September  15th  the  com- 
plete constitution  was  approved  by  the  con- 
vention. There  was  at  this  time  some  fur- 
ther discussion  on  Article  V.  Several  mo- 
tions were  made  that  would  have  changed 
the  mode  of  ratification  or  struck  out  Arti- 
cle V  altogether.  These  were  defeated  al- 
though additions  not  affecting  ratification 
of  amendments  were  agreed  upon.'  The  re- 
ports of  discussions  and  debates  offer  no 
basis  for  a  firm  conclusion  as  to  the  dele- 
gates' intent  with  respect  to  the  choice  of 
one  mode  or  other  for  ratification. 


In  the  debates  held  in  state  conventions 
called  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  the  amend- 
ing procedure  was  mentioned  only  occasion- 
ally. Patrick  Henry  argued  that  Article  V 
made  amendments  impossible  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  three-fourths  of  the 
states  to  concur."  Madison  and  Hamilton  in 
their  post-convention  writings  strongly  sup- 
ported Article  V  just  as  it  had  been  drafted 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention.' 

During  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  dif- 
ficulties and  delays  encountered  in  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  have  led  to  various  at- 
tempts in  Congress  to  amend  the  amending 
process.  As  early  as  1869  a  proposal  was 
made  calling  for  popular  ratification  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  three-fourths  of 
the  States.'"  Between  1917  and  1928  nine- 
teen resolutions  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress for  FK>pular  ratification  of  all  proposed 
amendments.  In  1923,  for  example.  Con- 
gress debated  the  merits  of  substituting  rati- 
fication by  the  r>eople  for  ratification  by  the 
legislatures."  Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona 
spoke  in  favor  of  ratification  by  the  people: 
""If  the  consent  of  the  voters  in  every  State 
be  required,  and  they  are  actually  required, 
to  alter  and  amend  a  State  constitution,  a 
fortiori  the  vote  of  citizens  should  be  re- 
quired to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Every  argument  in  favor  of  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  is  a 
stronger  argument  in  favor  of  consulting 
the  people  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments." ''' 

From  the  history  and  subsequent  practice 
with  respect  to  Article  V  a  fair  judgment 
would  have  to  be  that  this  material  provides 
scanty  guidance  for  Congress  with  respect 
to  whether  the  legislative  or  the  convention 
mode  of  ratification  should  be  preferred  in  a 
particular  case.  The  search  for  guiding  prin- 
ciples must  be  pursued  on  other  than  histor- 
ical grounds.  It  is  signficant,  of  course,  that 
the  founding  fathers  did  think  it  important 
to  provide  two  alternative  modes  of  ratifica- 
tion and  obviously  must  have  intended  that 
both  modes  would  be  used  in  appropriate 
cases. 

2.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  UNITED  STATES  V.  SPRAGUE 
AS  TO  POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  CHOICE  OF 
RATIFICATION  MODES 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  a  prosecution 
for  violation  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  authorizing  the 
Act,  was  unconstitutional  because  it  had 
been  ratified  by  the  state  legislatures."  The 
defendant  contended  such  a  lit>erty  depriv- 
ing amendment  could  only  he  ratified  by 
conventions  specially  called  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  reviewing  the  evidence  put  for- 
ward from  the  Journal  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  bearing  on  the  question  of  origi- 
nal intent,  the  district  judge  thought  it 
proper  on  a  constitutional  question  to  ap- 
proach the  issue,  not  in  terms  of  original 
intent,  but  rather  to  follow  a  functional  ap- 
proach seeking  an  interpretation  that  would 
be  workable  in  light  of  the  social  setting  in 
which  that  interpretation  would  create.'* 
Later  described  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  re- 
sorting to  a  '"political  science"  or  a  "scientif- 
ic approach  to  the  problem  of  government," 
the  district  judge  concluded  that  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  state  conventions  for  ratification 
and  that  it  vias  consequently  of  no  force  and 
effect  and  dismissed  the  indictment. 

On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  government  argued  that 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  language  of  Article 
V  authorizing  Congress  to  select  either  rati- 
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.,  three-fourths  of  the  state  legisla- 
by  three-fourths  of  the  state  con- 
as  ..  .  may  be  proposed  by  the 
„  .  .  .  ■  was  not  to  be  enlarged  upon 
"enct  to  history  or  anything  else.'" 
accepted  this  plain  meaning  argu- 
pronounced    that    'the    choice. 
.,  of  the  mode  of  ratification,  lies  in 
discretion  of  Congress.""  Later  in 
ion,  court  observed  tartly  that  the 
of  the  Constitution  knew  how  to 
and  had  they  wished  to  limit 

choice  of  the  mode  of  rati- 

they  could  have  said  so. 
framers  of  the  instrument  had  any 
that  amendmenU  differing  in  pur- 
(uld  be  ratified  in  different  ways, 
would  have  been  simpler  than  to 
(Vrticle  V  as  to  exclude  implication  or 
lation.  The  fact  that  an  instrument 
with  such  meticulous  care  and  by 
so  well  understood  how  to  make 
fit  their  thought  does  not  contain 
„  limiting  phrase  affecting  the  exer- 
iiscretion  by  the  Congress  in  choos- 
er the  other  alternative  motive  rati- 
is  persuasive  evidence  that  no  quali- 
was  intended.""  "Unless  and  until 
le  can  be  changed  by  amendment, 
.^  must   function  as  the  delegated 
)f  the  people  in  the  choice  of  the 
1  of  ratification."'" 

Ewguments  put  forward  by  the  de- 

in  challenging  the  validity  of  the 

^,-wOn  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 

p  "rsuasive,  but  not  persuasive  enough. 

u-guments  were  basically  founded  on 

scanty  evidence  of  the  intention  of 

ig  fathers  at  the  Constitutional 

that  ratification  of  amendments 

„    individual    rights    and    liberties 

be  submitted  to  the  people  rather 

the  suspect  state  legislatures.  The 

_„it  also  argued  to  the  effect  that  the 

)f  authority  to  the  national  govern- 

(  ver  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  in- 

was  a  grant  from  the  people  as 

by  the  Preamble  to  the  Con- 

and  the  Tenth  Amendment  and 

•nly    a    submission    to    the    people, 

h    the    convention    method,    would 

a  valid  ratification  of  an  amendment 

Constitution  affecting  the  rights  and 

^  of  the  individual  citizen."  While 

in  meaning  argument  won  the  day 

Supreme  Court  as  a  matter  of  law. 

surely  did  no  more  than  remit 

„ all  power  and  responsibility 

of  the  mode  for  ratification  of  a 

_^„     constitutional     amendment— by 

egislatures  or  by  state  conventions.  It 

ingly  appropriate  and  indeed  in- 

upon  Congress  to  consider  in  the 

of    history    and    functional    factors 

^.   one  mode  of  ratification  or  the 

is  to  be  selected  in  the  particular  in- 
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_  submitted  that  the  historical  argu- 

aased  on  the  Journal  of  the  Constitu- 

Convention  and  contemporary  state- 

V,  by  founding  fathers,  political  leaders 

c|)mmenters  makes  a  rather  slight  case 

proposition  that  provision  for  ratifi- 

by  state  conventions  was  really  the 

1  normal  mode.*'  Further,  as  is  well 

,  the  Constitution  itself  was  submit- 

state  conventions  and  submission  to 

^te  legislatures  was  expressly  voted 

by   the   Convention.   On   the   other 

it  must  be  recognized  that  the  prac- 

.  )llowing  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 

1  tas  been  to  submit  amendments  to  the 

legislatures    in    every    instance    save 

one-kiamely.  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 


Amendment  by  the  Twenty  First."  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  swallowed  the  "connect- 
ed modes  concept.""  If  the  proposal  comes 
from  a  legislature,  then  ratification  should 
be  by  legislatures!  There  is  no  logic  in  that 
proposition. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that  to 
repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  which 
was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  submitted  to  state  conventions, 
both  political  parties  and  the  Congress 
agreed  that  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  should  indeed  be  submitted  to 
state  conventions  and  the  repeal  was 
achieved  through  the  mode  of  ratification." 
Thus,  despite  the  decision  in  United  States 
V.  Sprague.""-  The  judgment  of  Congress  in 
the  end  was  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment, affecting  as  it  did  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  citizen  should  in  that  case,  at 
least,  indeed  be  subjected  to  a  vote  by  con- 
ventions. But  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
historical  argument  is  most  appealing  to 
historians  and  in  any  case  the  question  is 
not  a  matter  of  law  but  of  policy.  As  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  the  issue  perhaps  is  better 
faced  in  terms  of  which  mode  of  ratification 
makes  the  most  sense  in  contemporary  soci- 
ety from  the  viewpoint  of  political  consider- 
ations. 

3.  DEVELOPING  A  RATIONALE  FOR  CONGRESSION- 
AL CHOICE  OF  THE  MODE  FOR  RATIFICATION  OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

a.  One  certain  lesson  from  history  is  that 
a  restriction  on  personal  liberty  like  that  of 
the  18th  Amendment  cannot  work  unless  it 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  citi- 
zenry. As  demonstrated  by  the  18th  Amend- 
ment, state  legislatures  can.  as  a  result  of 
powerful  pressure  groups  and  interests,  be 
out  of  touch  with  their  constituents.  Fur- 
ther, as  respects  use  of  the  state  legislatures 
for  ratification  of  an  amendment— members 
of  a  state  legislature  may  have  been  elected 
prior  to  the  proposal  of  the  particular  con- 
stitutional convention  when  iU  ratification 
or  rejection  would  not  have  been  an  issue  in 
the  election  campaign.  Even  as  to  proposed 
amendments  submitted  to  the  states  prior 
to  a  particular  election  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, the  particular  federal  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  is  unlikely  to  have 
been  the  only  issue  in  the  campaign.  More- 
over, with  respect  to  those  amendments 
that  have  been  given  a  7  year  period  for 
ratification."  there  could  be  more  than  one 
intervening  state  election  and  the  prospect 
that  the  federal  constitutional  amendment 
would  figure  very  largely  in  the  legislative 
elections  in  the  state  over  several  years  is 
certainly  speculative  in  the  extreme. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  state  convention  to 
ratify  or  reject  a  particular  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  can  be 
structured  in  a  way  so  as  to  make  it.  in 
effect,  a  referendum  by  the  people  on  that 
particular  issue.  The  possibilities  are  well 
exemplified  by  the  process  followed  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Twenty  First  Amendment 
repealing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  On 
this  occasion  Congress  left  to  the  states  the 
procedures  for  estalbishing  the  state  consti- 
tutional conventions  and  a  considerable  di- 
versity from  state  to  state  resulted.  In  some 
states  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention were  elected  at  large  and  in  other 
states  from  districts  and  in  still  others  a 
combination  of  the  two  systems.  For  the 
most  part  in  most  of  the  states,  delegates  to 
the  ratification  convention  ran  on  a  pro  or 
con  platform.  Thus,  in  net  result  the  elec- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  state  consti- 
tutional ratification  convention  was  a  plebi- 
scite or  referendum  with  the  issue  deter- 


mined by  a  vote  of  the  people."  The  dele- 
gates to  the  ratification  conventions  were 
instructed  delegates.  Though  speeches  were 
made  at  some  ratifying  conventions,  those 
speeches  suffered  from  lack  of  suspense.^' 
The  result,  after  the  election  of  pledged  del- 
egates was  a  forgone  conclusion!  Indeed,  in 
one  state  the  criminal  law  was  enlisted  to 
insure  that  a  delegate  would  be  true  to  the 
mandate  of  his  electorate!  ^' 

While  there  has  been  some  discussion 
from  time  to  time  as  to  why  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  provide  for  a  popu- 
lar referendum  on  proposed  amendments.'" 
that  seems  a  diversion.  As  the  experience  in 
the  ratification  of  the  Twenty  First  Amend- 
ment demonstrates,  the  ratification  conven- 
tions in  the  states  can  be  and  were  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  what  amounted  to  a  state  by 
state  referendum  on  the  constitutional 
amendment.  If  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
people  on  the  proposed  amendment  is  the 
object,  it  surely  can  be  seen  that  the  state 
ratification  convention  method  is  plainly  su- 
perior. 

b.  There  is  also  the  point  that  members  of 
the  state  legislatures  are  first  of  all  a  rather 
small  segment  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Stales,  numbering  just  7392  in 
1984."  State  legislatures  by  reason  of  their 
relatively  small  numbers  can  be  lobbied  or 
influenced  by  special  interest  groups  easier 
and  at  less  expense  than  appeals  addressed 
to  the  entire  population.  Legislators  are 
often  somewhat  beholden  to  those  who 
supply  funds  for  their  election  campaigns. 
Accordingly,  such  legislators  may  be  subject 
to  influence  from  that  .source.  With  respect 
to  a  ratification  convention  of  individuals 
elected  solely  because  of  their  stand  on  a 
particular  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, if  influence  is  to  operate  it  must  be 
influence  over  the  people  of  the  individual 
slate,  a  rather  more  costly  type  of  lobbying, 
c.  There  is  another  consideration  quite 
relevant  as  it  relates  to  a  congressional  deci- 
sion lo  choose  the  convention  route  rather 
than  slate  legislature  route. 

Why  did  Congress  choose  to  use  the  con- 
vention method  with  respect  lo  the  volatile 
issue  of  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment?  On  that  issue  passions  were 
high  and  there  were  highly  organized  spe- 
cial interest  groups  both  pro  and  con.  Had 
Congre-ss  chosen  the  state  legislature 
method  of  ratification,  then  every  legislator 
would  have  had  lo  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  or  against  the  repeal  of  prohibition. 
With  many  voters  that  would  represent  a 
single  but  sufficient  ground  on  which  to 
elect  or  reject  that  particular  member  of 
the  legislature  at  the  next  election.  Surely 
Congress  had  in  mind  that  their  fellow  po- 
litical leaders  in  the  slate  legislatures  would 
appreciate  being  relieved  of  that  embarrass- 
ing necessity  for  taking  a  stand  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The  convention  method  not  only  provided 
a  splendid  mechanism  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  popular  will  on  the  subject.  It  also 
had  the  neat  effect  of  relieving  the  states" 
legislative  leaders  from  ever  making  a  clear- 
cut  public  commitment  on  a  very  hot  issue. 
Thai  consideration  is  surely  relevant  to 
such  proposed  amendments  as  the  anti- 
abortion  proposal,  prayer  in  the  schools  pro- 
posed amendment  and  a  national  gun  con- 
trol amendment,  should  one  be  proposed. 
One  can  anticipate  that  with  respect  to  such 
future  proposed  amendments,  leading  mem- 
bers of  slate  legislatures  would  piously 
intone  how  fortunate  it  is  in  their  view  that 
it  is  to  be  the  ■people"  who  will  decide  the 


explosive  issues  through  elected  conven- 
tions. The  leaders  can  simply  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  verdict  without  the  necessity  of 
making  any  real  public  commitment  on  the 
subject.  Clearly  there  are  times  when  the 
convention  mode  of  ratification  will  be  con- 
venient as  well  as  appropriate,  but  this  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  used  in  all  cases. 
Proposed  amendments  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution will  fall  into  two  basic  groups.  One 
group  of  proposals  relate  to  the  machinery 
of  government,  the  relationship  between 
the  states  and  the  federal  government  and 
methods  of  election  and  terms  of  office  for 
particular  officials.  There  are  rather  clearly 
governmental  matters  and  are  accordingly 
matters  on  which  it  may  be  argued  that 
members  of  a  state  legislature,  by  virtue  of 
political  experience,  are  somewhat  better 
situated  to  pass  on  the  desirability  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  than  the  citizenry  at 
large.  The  balanced  budget  amendment  now 
being  considered  is  an  example  of  such  an 
amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  matters  that 
relate  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen 
in  relation  to  government,  either  state  or 
federal,  or  for  that  matter  rights  in  relation- 
ship to  other  persons  or  institutions.  An  il- 
lustration would  be  a  prohibition  against 
abortion,  if  such  zn  amendment  were  pro- 
posed by  Congress.  The  individual  citizen  on 
the  basis  of  life  experience  surely  should  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  whether  a  pro- 
posed amendment  affecting  personal  rights 
is  desirable  or  undesirable.  Accordingly,  it  is 
proposed  to  distinguish  between  those 
amendments  which  by  their  nature  appro- 
priately might  be  put  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  those  amendments  which  would 
better  be  submitted  to  the  people  through 
the  state  ratification  convention  mode. 

Something  very  similar  to  this  analysis 
was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  U.S. 
V.  Sprague^'  and  there  rejected  only  as  a 
matter  of  law.  The  congressional  choice  of 
the  mode  of  ratification  for  a  particular 
amendment  is  open  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  although  the  distinction  between  gov- 
ernmental relations  and  personal  rights  was 
not  deemed  compelling  as  a  legal  mandate 
then,  it  has  great  force  as  a  policy  argument 
in  terms  of  what  makes  sense  now. 

It  is  submitted  that  as  a  matter  of  wise 
choice  of  alternatives,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  law.  that  Congres.<;  would  be  well  advised 
to  submit  to  state  conventions  the  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  relating  to  the  rights  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  individual.  For  amendments 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  machinery  of 
government  and  the  election  and  terms  of 
office,  referral  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  state  legislatures  would  be  appropriate. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  stated  guiding 
principle  is  self-defining  or.  for  that  matter, 
the  exclusive  factor  to  be  considered  in  de- 
termining in  the  particular  situation  wheth- 
er the  convention  or  the  legislative  mode  of 
ratification  of  amendments  is  to  be  chosen. 
Particular  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
may  impact  both  directly  on  the  individual 
and  on  government,  state  or  federal.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  is  an  example  of  a  series  of 
amendments  restricting  governmental 
power  and,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  en- 
larging the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen. 
To  determine  on  the  basis  of  the  guiding 
principle  that  amendments  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  individuals  should  go  to  con- 
ventions and  amendments  affecting  the 
powers  of  government  should  go  to  the  state 
legislatures  is  a  guideline  of  inconclusive 
nature  with  respect  to  amendments  of  this 


mixed  character.  In  fact,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  ratified  by  state  legislatures  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  on  the  basis  of  a 
"political  deal"  made  to  effect  a  ratification 
of  the  original  Constitution  itself."  Similar- 
ly the  Civil  War  amendments  abolishing 
slavery  and  providing  the  guarantees  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  were  really,  for  the 
southern  states,  the  price  of  reentry  into 
the  Union— a  kind  of  agreement  at  the  point 
of  a  pistol."  But  it  was  undoubtedly  •poli- 
tic" in  that  situation  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War  to  use  the  newly  reconstituted 
state  legislatures  to  effect  ratification  of 
these  amendments.  So  it  must  be  conceded 
that  there  are  factors  other  than  the  impact 
on  the  individual  and  the  impact  on  govern- 
ment to  be  taken  into  account  in  selecting 
the  ratification  mode.  But  it  is  submitted 
that  consideration  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  and  its  principal  effects, 
whether  on  the  individual  citizen  or  on  the 
machinery  of  government,  is  at  least  one  of 
the  powerful  factors  that  should  be  weighed 
on  the  part  of  Congress  in  determining 
which  mode  of  ratification  should  be  select- 
ed. 

Among  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  currently  exhibiting  some 
signs  of  life  are  a  proposal  to  prohibit  abor- 
tions, a  proposal  to  authorize  prayer  in  the 
schools,  a  proposal  to  require  a  balanced 
federal  budget,  and  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment (the  latter  no  longer  a  viable  proposed 
amendment  in  light  of  the  expiration  of  the 
allowed  lime  for  ratification).  How  would 
these  proposed  amendments  fare  under  the 
proposed  rationale  for  choice  of  ratification 
modes?  Surely  on  issues  like  the  right  to 
abortion,  vindicated  by  the  United  Stales 
Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  "  a  pro- 
posed prohibition  against  abortion,  however 
phrased,  would  impact  very  drastically  on 
the  individual  citizen  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rationale  developed  herein  ought 
to  go  to  ratification  conventions,  meaning  in 
effect  a  popular  vote  on  the  issue  in  each  of 
the  states.  Similarly  for  the  proposed 
amendment  that  would  authorize  school 
prayer,  the  impact  is  primarily  on  the  indi- 
viduals and  accordingly  this  proposal  ought 
to  go  to  state  conventions  rather  than  the 
state  legislatures.  Likewise,  the  ERA  affect- 
ing the  rights  and  relationships  of  women  as 
citizens  ought  to  have  been  submitted  lo 
stale  conventions  rather  than  legislatures. 
Indeed,  why  not  resubmit  it  to  state  conven- 
tions! On  the  other  hand,  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  proposal  affecting  gov- 
ernment directly  in  the  first  instance  would 
seem  an  appropriate  issue  to  put  to  the 
state  legislatures. 

4.  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  TO  STRUCTURE 
RATIFICATION  CONVENTIONS 

If  this  ■neglected"'  method  for  amend- 
ment ratification  by  conventions  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress  as  to  a  particular 
amendment,  the  question  then  to  be  decided 
is  whether  the  markup,  the  procedures  and 
dates  for  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tions are  to  be  left  to  the  states  as  was  done 
with  respect  to  the  Twenty  First  Amend- 
ment or  whether,  as  proposed  by  some.  Con- 
gress should  undertake  to  secure  uniformity 
and  despatch  by  prescribing  for  all  of  the 
states  the  details  of  the  selection  of  the  rati- 
fication convention. 

In  the  1930s  in  connection  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  there  were 
spirited  discussions  of  this  point.  Former  At- 
torney General  Palmer  took  the  position 
that  the  federal  government  had  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  prescribe  the  procedures 
for  the  state  constitutional  conventions. =« 


Others  took  the  view  that  it  would  be 
l)eyond  the  competence  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  this  subject  matter 
area."  There  may  have  been  doubts  that 
led  Congress  to  eschew  the  matter  and 
simply  to  leave  it  to  the  states  with  a  result- 
ing lack  of  uniformity— which  Congress 
did."  The  result  eventually  was  ratification 
of  the  Twenty  First  Amendment  (within  the 
space  of  ten  months)  '•  by  the  state  conven- 
tions variously  selected. 

Article  V  on  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  ratification  shall  be  by 
the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the 
states,  or  by  conventions  therein  '■as  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress."  That  language  may 
not  imply  to  some  that  Congress  can  pre- 
scribe the  procedures  for  the  state  ratifica- 
tion conventions.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  pro- 
cedural matters  to  be  resolved  and  the  desir- 
ability of  uniformity  is  so  plain,  a  very 
strong  case,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  made  for 
the  view  that  Congress,  in  proposing  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection  by  a  convention  as  distin- 
guished from  a  reference  to  the  state  legis- 
latures should  be  seen  as  having  the  power 
to  elaborate  on  the  proposal  by  specifying 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  states 
in  selecting  their  conventions  and  taking 
their  action  on  the  proposed  amendment.*" 
But  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
stand  alone.  In  Article  I,  Section  8  enumer- 
ating the  Powers  of  Congress  there  is  a 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  'to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers  and  all  other  power  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  in  any  department  or  offi- 
cer thereof. "  This  ancillary  power  to  adopt 
necessary  measures  lo  make  all  the  other 
powers  effective  surely  embraces  Article  V. 
This,  to  us.  carries  the  day  in  terms  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  refer  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  state  conventions 
with  a  prescription  as  to  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  selecting  delegates  to  those  conven- 
tions, their  methods  of  proceeding  and  the 
reporting  of  their  results. 

Just  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  acquiesced 
in  the  congressional  decision  to  limit  the 
period  for  permissible  ratification  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  a  period  of  years,  so 
also  we  believe  that  the  Court  would  sustain 
action  of  Congress  in  prescribing  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  for  selecting  and  proceeding 
with  respect  to  state  conventions  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment." Indeed,  the  action  of  Congress  in 
implementing  its  choice  of  ratification 
modes  under  Article  V  is  peculiarly  one  the 
Court  is  likely  to  wish  to  eschew  as  a  "politi- 
cal" question  to  be  resolved  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  and  not  the  Judicial.*'  In  short, 
we  believe  with  former  Attorney  General 
Palmer  that  "The  Congress  may  provide  for 
the  number  of  delegates  to  each  convention. 
.  .  .  and  for  the  assembly  of  the  delegates  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
resolution"  and  '.  .  .  it  may  prescribe  how 
and  when  the  delegates  to  the  conventions 
may  be  elected,  the  date  on  which  such  con- 
ventions shall  be  held  in  the  several  states; 
the  number  of  delegates  to  make  a  quorum 
and  the  number  of  affirmative  votes  neces- 
sary to  ratify  the  amendments  submitted  to 
such  Conventions  and  any  other  need  or  re- 
quirements.""*' Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina  in  1967  introduced  a  bill  to  "feder- 
alize"" the  proposing  convention  process.  It 
passed  the  Senate  but  died  in  the  House.** 
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were  to  prescribe  the  methods 

„..„  and  procedures  to  be  followed 

ratification  conventions,  a  number 

questions  would  have  to  be  re- 

On  these  questions,  the  experience 

states  in  setting  up  the  ratification 

under  the  Twenty  First  Amend- 

.V.  be  illuminating.  The  number  of 

prescribed  by   the  state   legisla- 

from  a  minimum  of  3  to  a  max- 

>f  329.  In  several  states,  delegates 

silected  at  large,  but  in  some  states 

\\  Bs  were  selected  both  at  large  and 

tjstricts.  Such  a  convention  is  not  to 

ived  of  as  a  "deliberative  body."*' 

we  perhaps  commonly  think  of  a 

as  a  deliberative  body,  a  conven- 

^  sole  task  is  to  ratify  or  reject  a 

_  constitutional  amendment  on  the 

election  of  pro  or  con  delegates  may 

as  a  convention  comprised  of  "in- 

delegates."  We  are  familiar  with 

,._,ince  of  instructed  delegates  in  polit- 

ccnventions  and  we   have  long  since 

any  idea  that  the  electoral  col- 

a  deliberative  assembly.  There   is 

B  in  the  nature  of  things  that  would 

>election  of  instructed  delegates  to  a 

...  whose  task  was  solely  to  ratify 

.w  a  proposed  amendment. 

;an  visualize  federally  mandated  elec- 

,,  delegates  to  ratification  (or  rejec- 

(Jonventions  in  all  the  states  on  one 

date  with  enough  lead  time  for  a 

debate  through  the  media  on 

^-  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

people  would  vote.  Admittedly. 

atification    conventions    would    not 

( onstitute  a  national  referendum,  be- 

he  results  under  Article  V  would  be 

on  a  state  by  state  basis.  But  we  have 

.  prospered  with  the  electoral  col- 

„  the  move  to  secure  direct  election 

president  is  moving  with  less  than 

speed.  The  real  point  is  that  Article 

authorize  a  vote  by  the  people  on  a 

I   constitutional   amendment   on   a 

state  basis.  Surely  it  deserves  regu- 
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5.  CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

nany  of   the  current  proposals  for 

nents    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

^  States,  the  results  of  public  opinion 

i  ndicate  a  very  sharp  and  frequently 

balanced  division  of  public  opinion." 

can,  of  course,  be  wrong,  but  on 

je    their    reports   of   the   state    of 

.V.  sentiment  on  particular  issues  is  usu- 

re  asonably  accurate.  When  public  senti- 

s  sharply  and  relatively  evenly  divid- 

an   issue,    the   circumstance   would 

argue  powerfully  to  the  would-be 

of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 

the  time  is  not  ripe.  Thus,  either 

-.^  legislatures  with  respect  to  their 

to  petition  for  creation  of  a  constitu- 

convention  or  the  Congress  of  the 

States  most  commonly  can  really 

s  ccount  of  the  apparent  stale  of  popu- 

inion  in  deciding  in  the  first  instance 

it  is  appropriate  to  invoke  the  ma- 

of    proposal    of    a    constitutional 

snt.  This  concern  about  the  public 

no  doubt  explains  to  a  large  extent 

;uch    a   relatively   small    number   of 

....  proposals  have  made  their  way 

the  obstacle  course  set  up  by  the 

f ounArs  as  respect  amendments  of  the  Con- 
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on  some  matters  interest  groups  per- 

pressing  strongly  for  submission  of 

-.nents   to   the   federal   Constitution, 

n  situations  where  the  polls  indicate 

divided  public  opinion.  In  such  cases 
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it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  method 
of  ratification  which  will  assure  that  on  a 
state-by-state  basis  the  amendment  will  be 
ratified  or  rejected  by  popular  vote  is  the 
convention  method.  In  light  of  great  popu- 
lar support  for  ERA.  as  evidenced  by  public 
opinion  polls,  resubmission  by  Congress  to 
state  conventions  would  seem  in  order.  This 
•'neglected  method"  of  constitutional 
amendment  ratification  was  put  into  Article 
V  with  a  purpose— a  purpose  that  it  be  used. 
We  commend  the  convention  mode  of  ratifi- 
cation to  Congress  as  appropriate  in  particu- 
lar cases  and  have  suggested  herein  at  least 
a  beginning  rationale  for  one  of  the  major 
factors  to  be  weighed  in  making  the  choice 
of  ratification  modes. 

We  seem  to  be  in  an  age  where  special  in- 
terest groups,  finance  and  the  media  play  a 
very  large  role  in  the  resolution  of  public 
issues.  We  submit  that  making  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  ratification  process  more 
democratic  through  use  of  the  convention 
alternatives  would  reduce  somewhat  per- 
haps the  impact  of  these  factors.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  "true  believers"  would 
enthuse  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  per- 
suade a  majority  of  the  general  public  to 
their  point  of  view  on  abortion  or  prayer  in 
the  schools.  Further,  if  one  believes  the  ulti- 
mate defender  of  constitutional  right  is  not 
the  legislature,  not  the  executive,  and  not 
even  the  courts  but  the  people  themselves, 
then  the  state-by-state  popularly  elected 
ratification  conventions  provide  an  avenue 
for  a  more  democratic  constitutional  socie- 
ty. We  have  considerable  democracy  in  this 
country.  Why  not  a  bit  more?I18 

POOTNOTES 
•Founding  Dean  and  Professor  Emeritus.  Arizona 
Stale  University  College  of  Law. 

"Initial  Director  Law  Library  and  Profe.ssor 
Emeritus.  Arizona  State  University  College  of  Law. 
'  Article  V-Amendment  of  Constitution; 
■The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or.  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Consti- 
tution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Convention  in 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode 
of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Ihe  Con- 
gress. .  . 

-■  For  articles  discussing  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er a  convention  for  proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments once  called  can  be  limited  to  one  particular 
proposed  amendment  see  Black.  Amending  the  Con- 
stitution: A  letter  to  a  Congressman.  82  Yale  L.J. 
189  (1972):  Gunther.  The  Convention  Method  of 
Amendmg  the  United  States  Constitution.  14  Geor- 
gia Law  Review  1  <  1979);  Noonan.  Convention 
Method  of  Cor^litulional  Amendment-Its  Mean- 
ing. Usefulness  and  Wisdom.  10  Pacific  L.J.  641 
(1979):  Voegler.  Amending  the  Constitution  by  the 
Article  V  Convention  Method.  55  N.D.  L.  Rev.  355. 
388-396  (1979).  For  a  relatively  modern  discussion 
of  the  issues  relevant  to  a  national  proposing  con- 
vention see.  Report  and  Recommendation  to  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  by  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Constitution.  Article  V  and  the  Pro- 
posed Federal  Constitutional  Convention  Proce- 
dures Bills.  4  Cardozo  L.  Rev..  592  (1982).  summa- 
rizing the  leading  articles  and  discussing  the  rele- 
vant Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  issue  of  limit- 
ing a  proposing  convention  to  a  particular  subject 
matter,  the  extent  of  the  judicial  review  on  issues 
relating  to  Article  V  and  the  power  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  Article  V  Issues. 
J  282  U.S.  716(1931). 

*  5  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Conventions 
on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as 
Recommended  by  the  General  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1787.  123  (J.  Elliot  ed.  1888). 
"  Id.  at  376. 

"  2  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787.  557  (M.  Farrand  ed.  1937). 


'  Id.  at  629.  For  more  extended  accounts  of  the 
formulation  of  Article  V  on  the  subject  of  propos- 
ing and  ratifying  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
see  Martig.  Amending  the  Constitution.  Article  V  as 
Keystone  of  the  Arch.  35  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1253  (1937) 
at  1257-1261;  Voegler.  Amending  the  Constitution 
by  the  Article  V  Convention  Method.  55  N.D.L. 
Rev.  355  (1979)  at  360-365. 
"  3  J.  Elliot,  supra  note  4.  at  55. 
"The  Federalist  No.  85  (A.  Hamilton)  and  No.  43. 
at  296  (J.  Madison)  (J.  Cooke  ed.  1961). 

'"H.  Ames.  The  Proposed  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  During  the  First 
Century  of  its  History  294  (1897). 

' '  L.  Orfield.  The  Amending  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution 192-203(1942). 
'-  65  Cong.  Rec.  3675  (1923). 

"  United  Stales  v.  Sprague.  44  F.(2d)  967  (D.  Ct. 
N.  G.  1930).  in  the  District  Court.  The  ca-se  was  re- 
versed on  appeal  in  United  States  v.  Sprague.  282 
U.S.  716(1931). 
'*  Id.  at  981  et  seq. 

'■  United  Stales  v.  Sprague.  282  U.S.  716  at  731- 
732(1930). 
'-Id.  at  730. 
' '  Id.  at  733. 
"Ibid. 

'■'  See  the  opinion  of  Judge  Clark  in  the  District 
Court  in  Ihe  United  States  v.  Sprague.  44  F.(2d)  967 
(D.  Ct.  N.J.  1930)  967  at  980  It  seems  indisputable 
that  local  self-government,  popular  sovereignty, 
and  the  convention  .system  of  drafting  and  amend- 
ing Con.stitutions  were  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
the  political  thought  of  the  whole  period  prior  to 
the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. "  And  See  ihc  argument  for  appellees  in  the 
Untied  Slates  v.  Sprague.  282  U.S.  716  ( 1930i  at  722 
723  summarizing  the  historical  argument  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Constitutional  Convention  Debates. 

-"  See  Brown.  The  People  Should  be  Consulted  as 
to  Constitutional  Changes.  16  American  Bar  A.s.so- 
elation.  404  at  405-6  (1930).  setting  out  extracts 
from  Ihe  Journal  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion and  from  the  Resolution  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention. 
-■'  See  note  20.  supra. 

-- Congres-sman  Beck,  of  Penasylvania.  speaking 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  on  December  7.  1932.  .said: 
■There  has  grown  up  in  the  last  10  years,  due  to 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  a  sentiment  thai  if 
any  further  modification  or  repeal  of  the  Constitu- 
tion be  attempted,  it  must  be  by  conventions,  as 
more  directly  and  authoritatively  representative  of 
the  will  of  the  people  than  a  legislature.  The  two 
great  parties  have  pledged  lhem.selves  thai  any 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  shall  be  by 
the  convention  method.  .  .  . "  76  Cong.  Rec.  124. 

-'Martin.  Convention  Ratification  of  Federal 
Constitutional  Amendments.  82  Pol.  Sci.  Q.  (March. 
1967).  61  71  al  62-63. 

"Sec  Dowling.   A   New    Experiment    in  Ratifica- 
tion. 19  A. B.A.J.  383  ( 1933). 
-■•282  U.S.  716  (1931). 

-'  Congress  ha.s  included  in  all  propo.sed  amend- 
ments since  the  Eighteenth,  excluding  the  Nine- 
teenth, a  section  slating  that  the  amendment 
should  be  inoperative  unless  ratified  within  .seven 
years.  In  Dillon  v.  Gloss.  256  U.S.  368.  375  (1921). 
the  court  sustained  this  limitation  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  effect  to  the  implication  of  Article  V 
that  ratification  must  be  within  some  reasonable 
time  after  the  proposal.  "'  Cong..  Res.  Serv..  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  of  America.  Anal- 
ysis and  Inlerrelation.  Senate  Document  (1973)  92- 
82.  P.  859. 

-■■  In  Dowling.  a  New  Experiment  in  ratification, 
supra  note  25.  a  short  summary  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches taken  with  respect  to  election  of  delegates 
to  the  various  state  conventions  for  the  purpose  of 
ratifying  Ihe  21.st  Amendment  is  set  forth  including 
a  chart  showing  the  number  of  delegates  at  large, 
the  numtK'r  of  district  representatives  and  the  total 
for  each  of  the  states. 

-■  In  an  article  by  Andrews.  A  Check  List  of 
Records  of  State  Conventions,  etc..  29  Law  Lib.  J. 
19  ( 1936).  a  checklist  of  records  of  state  conventions 
held  to  ratify  the  21st  Amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  proceedings  in  each  of  the  state  conven- 
tions convened  to  ratify  the  21st  Amendment.  The 
proceedings  extended  from  a  mere  4  pages  in  Arizo- 
na to  60  pages  in  Indiana.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
ceedings stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  congres- 
sional record  with  its  extended  debates  on  all  sorts 
of  issues  and  non-issues. 
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''  From  Chapter  49.  Section  7.  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  Arizona  1933.  at  page  407.  ■Delegates  elect- 
ed upon  a  platform  or  a  nomination  petition  state- 
ment as  for  or  against  ratification  must  vote  at 
such  convention  in  accordance  with  such  platform 
or  nomination  petition  statement,  and  upon  failure 
to  do  so  will  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  his  vote 
not  considered,  and  his  office  will  be  deemed  vacate 
to  be  filled  as  herein  provided  for  filling  vacancies." 
In  Arizona,  at  least,  honor  was  reenforced  by  the 
criminal  law! 

'"  See  Stasny.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
Provisions  of  Article  V:  Historical  Prospective.  1 
Cooley  Law  Review.  73  (1982)  at  95-100;  Martig. 
Amending  the  Constitution.  35  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1253. 
1284  (1937)  (favoring  a  popular  vote  on  Constitu- 
tion Amendments). 

"Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  For 
1987.  P.239. 

"  282  U.S.  716(1931). 

'■■'  District  Judge  Clark  in  United  States  v.  Spra- 
gue. 44  F.  (2d)  967  at  974  (1930).  'The  historical 
background  of  the  first  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  too  well  known  to  require  a  detailed  repe- 
tition here.  Barron  v.  Baltimore  in  1833.  7  Pete. 
243.  at  page  250.  8  L.Ed.  672.  The  state  constitu- 
tions enacted  prior  to  1776  included  various  provi- 
sions borrowed  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights 
(1689).  Macaulay,  History  of  England.  Val.  3.  P.  400. 
In  the  ratifying  conventions  in  the  larger  slates 
much  was  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  omission  to  include  similar  provisions 
therein.  The  Federalists  finally  secured  a  favorable 
vote  by  the  promise  that  the  first  Congress  would 
remedy  these  defects.  Included  with  the  Amend- 
ments guarding  against  personal  oppression  were 
two.  the  9th  and  lOlh.  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
safeguard  the  smaller  governmental  units  from  op- 
pression by  the  larger."  For  a  similar  account  see 
Martig.  amending  the  Constitution.  Article  V,  The 
Keystone  of  the  Arch.  35  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1253  (1937) 
at  1263-1266. 

"  Hamilton.  The  Legislative  and  Judicial  History 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  9  Nat.  B.  J.  (1951) 
26  at  47  (1951)  .  .  .  •there  has  been  speculation 
about  the  legitimacy  of  the  Southern  ratifications. 
To  sustain  their  validity  one  must  accept  (I)  that 
the  governments  in  each  of  the  Southern  States 
were  competent  to  ratify  the  amendment,  even 
though  they  were  distinctly  unrepresentative  in 
their  composition  and  were  sustained  by  an  army  of 
occupation,  and  (2)  that  the  subsequent  refusal  of 
Congress  to  recognize  Johnson's  reconstructed  gov- 
ernments did  not  deny  their  ratifying  capacity.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  see  how  provisional  government 
which  was  not  eligible  to  be  granted  seats  in  Con- 
gress was  yet  competent  to  express  the  will  of  a 
state  on  an  amendment."  Brown.  The  People 
Should  Be  Consulted  as  to  Constitutional  Changes. 
16  A.B.A.J.  404  (1930)  ■the  13th.  14th  and  15th 
(amendments  came  from  the  arbitrament  of  Civil 
War.  and  recorded  its  results.  They  were  used  as  a 
substitute  for  a  treaty  with  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy." 

"410U.S.  113(1973). 

-■"  See  Palmer.  Brief— The  Method  of  Ratification 
of  Constitutional  Amendments  by  Conventions  in 
the  States  and  Particularly  the  Power  and  Duty  of 
the  Congress  to  Create  Such  Conventions  Without 
Action  by  State  Legislatures.  76  Cong.  Rec.  130-134 
(1932). 

"  See  the  speech  by  Congressman  Beck,  46  Cong. 
76  Cong.  Rec.  124-130  (1932). 

"  See  Dowling.  supra  note  28  for  a  description  of 
the  varying  systems  that  different  stales  adopted 
with  respect  to  their  ratifying  conventions. 

"  Ibid. 

•"Congressional  Research  Service,  supra  note  27 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  of  America. 
Analysis  and  Interpretation  Supplement  at  S77. 
■At  the  same  time  it  was  positing  this  analysis  in 
the  context  of  passing  on  the  question  of  Congress' 
power  to  fix  a  time  limit,  the  Court  in  Dillon  v. 
Gloss  observed  that  Article  V  left  to  Congress  the 
authority  to  deal  with  sut)sidiary  matters  of  detail 
as  the  public  interest  and  changing  conditions  may 
require' ".  Citing  Dillon  v.  Gloss.  307  U.S.  433.  452- 
454(1939). 

*'  Ibid:  "In  Coleman  v.  Miller.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  went  further  in  respect  to  these  'matters  of 
detail'  being  within  the  congressional  province'  in 
the  resolution  of  which  the  decision  by  Congress 
would  not  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Courts'  ". 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stales  Supplement  S77  (1979). 

''  The  leading  case  on  Article  V  questions  as 
being  "political"  questions  is  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307 


U.S.  433  (1939).  There  is  not  really  a  majority  opin- 
ion in  the  case  so  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  decision.  Earlier  writing  on  the  subject 
finds  the  contending  advocates  sharply  divided  on 
the  question  whether  the  Federal  Congress  can  pre- 
scribe the  pr(x;edures  for  the  ratification  conven- 
tions or  whether  it  necessarily  must  l)e  left  to  the 
states.  For  the  essence  of  these  debates  See  Lincoln. 
Ratification  by  Convention.  18  Mass.  L.Q.  287 
(1932)  supporting  Congressman  Becks  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  power  in  Congress  to  structure  the 
ratification  conventions.  To  a  similar  effect  is  Dean. 
The  Roadway  to  Prohibition  Repeal.  25  Lawyer  and 
Banker  N.S.  284  (1932).  On  the  other  side  is  the 
Brief  by  former  Attorney  General  Mitchell  Palmer. 
supra  note  37.  see  also  Bonfield.  The  Dirksen 
Amendment  and  the  Article  V  Convention  Process. 
66  Mich.  L.  Rev.  (1968)  949  at  987.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  proposing  con- 
vention. Professor  Bonfield  observes  "Under  its  au- 
thority to  call  a  convention.  Congress  has  implied 
power  to  fix  the  lime  and  place  of  meeting,  the 
number  of  delegates,  the  manner  and  dale  of  their 
election,  their  ratifications,  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ing delegates,  the  basis  for  voting  in  conventions, 
the  vole  required  in  convention  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  state  and  the  financing  and 
staffing  of  the  convention." 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  Congress  should 
have  comparable  authority  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  ratification  conventions.  For  a  gener- 
al discussion  of  "the  political  question  doctrine"  see 
Tribe.  American  Constitution  Law  (1978)  at  71-79 
especially  at  p.  76.  For  a  later  discussion  sec  Report 
and  Recommendation  to  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  by  the  Committee  on  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, supra  note  2. 

■"  See  Palmer  Brief,  supra  note  37.  at  76  Cong. 
Rec.  at  132-133. 

*«  The  Ervin  Bill  was  directed  principally  to  ■pro- 
posing" conventions  and  left  to  the  states  the 
matter  of  the  creation  of  the  state  ratification  con- 
vention. See  the  Senate  Bill  2037  as  reproduced  in 
113  Cong.  Rec.  23005  (1967)  and  Senate  Bill  1272  as 
reproduced  in  119  Cong.  Rec.  8355.  The  Ervin  Bill  is 
analyzed  in  a  note.  Proposed  Legislation  on  the 
Convention  Method  of  Amending  the  United  States 
Constitution.  85  Han.  L.  Rev.  1612  (1972).  For  Sen- 
ator Ervins  explanation  of  his  proposed  bill  see 
Ervin,  Proposed  Legislation  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention Method  of  Amending  the  Constitution.  66 
Mich.  L.  Rev.  875  (1968).  The  story  of  how  the 
Ervin  Bill  finally  perished  despite  repeated  efforts 
to  secure  its  pas.sage  is  re-counted  in  Stasny.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  Provision  of  Article  V: 
Historical  Perspective  supra  note  31.  at  pages  101- 
109(1982). 

■•"•There  is  loose  talk  in  Hawke  v.  Smith.  253  U.S. 
221  (1920)  at  227  referring  to  both  state  legislatures 
and  state  ratification  conventions  as  "deliberative 
assemblies  representing  the  people,  which  it  was  as- 
sumed would  voice  the  will  of  the  people.^  This 
statement  was  made  in  the  context  of  a  decision 
holding  invalid  the  attempt  by  the  Stale  of  Ohio  to 
subject  a  Federal  Constitutional  Amendment  to  a 
.state  referendum— with  the  Court  deciding  that  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  Article  V  permitted  only  a 
vote  by  the  state  legislature  or  conventions  and  not 
a  state  popular  referendum.  Thus,  the  reference  to 
"deliberative  assemblies  "  was  not  required  for  the 
decision  and  should  be  given  no  significance.  There 
is  also  an  advisory  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine  in  re  Opinion  of  the  Justices.  167  Hat.  Atl. 
167  (1933).  holding  that  a  ratification  convention 
must  be  a  "deliberative"  assembly.  The  Court 
offers  no  rationalization  for  this  conclusion  and  the 
opinion,  we  think,  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  We 
think  it  clear  that  a  convention  of  instructed  dele- 
gates will  satisfy  the  terms  of  Article  V  as  in  the 
case  of  the  21st  Amendment.  There  may  be  some 
question  as  to  how  far  the  slate  should  go  to  insure 
that  the  elected  delegate  to  the  convention  will 
vole  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  from  the  elec- 
torate. See  Dowling  supra  note  28  at  384-387.  We 
think  that  deliberation  of  ratification  conventions 
after  election  on  a  pro  or  con  pledge  will  be  per- 
functory to  say  the  least.  See  Brown.  The  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  21st  Amendment.  29  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev. 
105  at  114-115  (1935).  to  the  effect  that  the  21st 
Amendment  ratification  conventions  were  not  de- 
liberative conventiotis  in  fact. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr,  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  repeat  a  call  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
issued— a  call  for  accountability  for 
the  repeated  human  rights  violations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  despite  "glasnost" 
and  "Perestroika,"  My  call  to  con- 
science for  the  countless  number  of 
Jews,  Christians,  and  all  religious  peo- 
ples in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have 
been  harassed,  imprisoned,  and  denied 
freedom  only  because  they  chose  to 
practice  their  religious  beliefs.  We 
have  all  heard  the  eloquent  oratories 
of  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  de- 
scribing the  new  glasnost  and  Peres- 
troika, but  we  have  yet  to  see  the  com- 
prehensive results. 

On  April  21,  refuseniks.  including 
Vladmir  Meshkov  and  Leonid  Gross- 
man, organized  a  demonstration  at  the 
steps  of  the  Lenin  Library  in  Moscow 
to  coincide  with  Secretary  Shultz'  ar- 
rival. As  the  demonstrators  appeared 
at  a  subway  entrance,  they  were  set 
upon  by  police  in  plain  clothes.  When 
Western  reporters  tried  to  document 
the  assault  and  subsequent  removal  in 
police  vans,  they  were  obstructed  by 
Soviet  militia  and  police.  This  kind  of 
behavior  can  be  expected  from  petty 
despots,  but  it  must  not  be  tolerated 
from  a  nation  expecting  the  benefits 
of  improved  relations. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1988,  2,438 
Soviet  Jews  have  been  granted  exit 
visas.  Compared  with  the  last  5  years 
these  numbers  are  an  improvement, 
but  we  still  are  waiting  for  the  "mass 
exodus"  that  has  been  suggested  since 
the  beginning  of  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev's administration  in  March  1985. 
The  number  of  visas  issued  Soviet 
Jews  in  1979— a  preglasnost  year— ex- 
ceeds the  total  number  of  visas  issued 
in  the  8  years  since.  Three  years  of 
glasnost  fail  to  compare  with  1980,  the 
year  after  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Afghanistan.  How  long  must  we  wait 
for  human  rights  and  personal  free- 
doms in  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  respected? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
plight  of  Vladimir  Meshkov  and  his 
family,  who  are  prisoners  in  their  own 
country.  Vladimir  first  applied  for  an 
exit  visa  in  1977.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  forced  to  leave  his  position  as 
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for  the  Institute  for 

Members  of  the  Meshkov 

e  been  repeatedly  harassed 

authorities  and  they  have 

from  receiving  mail 

United  States. 

family  is  now  in  a  per- 
,ativ,x..  Valdimir's  sight  is  fail- 
his  wife  and  daughter  suffer 
;  same  congenital  heart  dis- 
order to  complicate  the  emi- 
of  the  Meshkovs,  Soviet  au- 
have  placed  Vladimir  in  the 
ifelative's    group,"    which    pre- 
limir  from  emigrating  until 
,  relatives  file  financial  waiv- 
is  the  crudest  of  ironies  for  a 
has  been  forced  out  of  work. 
_  response  to  the  MeshkoVs 
was  clear.  On  April  11,  1988, 
again  denied  exit  visas. 
,.il  21,  Vladimir  tried  to  par- 
in  a  demonstration  criticizing 
of    human    rights    in    the 
trnion  and  the  Government's 
n  policies.   He  was  dragged 
ice  bound  and  beaten.  Soviet 
systematically  suppressed 
in  the  presence  of 
reporters. 

of  us  who  have  fought  for  the 

of   human  rights  in  the 

Union  must  comment  on  the 

of    glasnost    to    significantly 

t  he  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

has  truly  inspired  hope  in 
(  bservers.  But  we  must  address 
to  the  harsh  reality,  not  just 
of  glasnost.  The  reality  of 
Meshkov,   Father  Tamkevi- 
„  all  the  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
suffering  because  their  convic- 
c  innot  be  ignored, 
xagic  condition  of  Soviet  Jewry 
olic   for  the   overall  state  of 
u     rights   in   the   Soviet   Union: 
\  light  is  a  measure  for  us  to  sep- 
eality  from  appearance.  I  urge 
leagues— and  all  Americans— to 
on  Soviet  human  rights  policies 
h4ed  my  call  to  conscience.* 


AMI^ICAS  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

to    pay    tribute    to    America's 

ousinesses.  I  do  so  because  these 

'  working   partners   have   not   re- 

the  recognition  they  so  richly 


too  often  our  national  attention 
■ed  by  big  business.  The  public 
aware  of  their  deeds  through 
press  coverage  of  earnings  re- 
and  contract  negotiations,  new 
announcements,  and  person- 
aitges.  Hence,  we  all  know  of  the 
contributions  of  companies  such 
,rs,     Kraft,     Caterpillar,     and 
Likewise.  Government  officials 
aware  of  the  interests  and 
o  of  big  business  because  they 
the  resources  necessary  to  ef- 
.y  present  their  viewpoint.  As  a 
of  this  constant  attention,  the 


achievements  of  small  businessess  are 
often  overshadowed.  Thus,  we  tend  to 
focus  on  big  business  when  we  look  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, technological  competitive- 
ness, and  economic  growth. 

If  we  are  to  be  effective  in  address- 
ing these  problems  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  the  many  significant  suc- 
cesses of  small  businesses.  We  need  to 
bring  the  significant  achievements  of 
small  businesses  out  of  the  shadows 
and  into  the  light.  For  example,  small 
businesses  have  generated  over  60  per- 
cent of  all  new  jobs.  Fully  one-half  of 
all  major  innovations  in  the  past  30 
years  have  come  from  small  compa- 
nies. And  business  services,  the  fastest 
growing  sector  of  our  economy,  is 
dominated  by  small  businesses.  These 
are  just  a  few  highlights  of  the  signifi- 
cant benefits  small  businesses  bring  to 
our  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  economic 
contributions  of  small  businesses,  we 
need  to  recognize  the  important  role 
they  also  play  in  utilizing  our  human 
resources.    First,    they    enhance    the 
value  of  our  labor  pool.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  major  employers  of  first- 
time  job  holders,  recently  unemployed 
workers,  and  those  in  need  for  train- 
ing   By  employing  these  individuals, 
small  businesses  increase  our  Nation  s 
productivity  through  on-the-job  train- 
ing   and    work    experience.    Further- 
more, they  increase  the  prospects  of 
these  workers  for  sustained  employ- 
ment. Second,  small  businesses  expand 
economic    participation    for    all    seg- 
ments of  our  population.  They  employ 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  young- 
est  and   oldest   workers,   women   and 
part-time     workers.     Minority-owned 
businesses    continue    to    increase    in 
number,  and  in  the  past  10  years  the 
number  of  new  businesses  owned  by 
women  increased  three  times  as  fast  as 
those  owned  by  men. 

The  week  of  May  8-14  has  been  de- 
clared Small  Business  Week.  1988,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  this  week,  the  problems, 
concerns,  opportunities,  and  achieve- 
ments of  small  businesses  will  be  spot- 
lighted in  seminars  and  conferences 
across  the  Nation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  this  concentrated  atten- 
tion our  society  will  gain  a  better  ap- 
preciation for  the  contributions-and 
continued  potential-of  America's 
small  businesses.* 


i  ears. 


K.C.  JONES 
•  Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  think  of  excellence  in  profes- 
sional basketball,  we  think  of  the 
Boston  Celtics— the  home  team  of  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  No  professional  sports 
team  has  ever  dominated  its  sport  like 
the  Celtics. 

As   in   any   business   or   profession, 
there  is  a  reason  that  the  same  team 


keeps  winning  year  after  year.  Its 
called  teamwork,  and  that  teamwork 
runs  from  top  to  bottom.  The  Boston 
Celtics  excel  year  in  and  year  out  be- 
cause they  have  the  teamwork  that  is 
needed  both  on  and  off  the  court. 

Many  professional  teams  have  had 
great  individual  players  at  different 
times  in  their  history.  But  the  true 
test  of  an  excellent  team  is  whether  it 
wins  year  in  and  year  out  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  players  and  coaches.  The 
Boston  Celtics-New  Hampshire's  be- 
loved team-have  the  best  record  in 
the  NBA  because  they  have  the  best 
management.  Good  players  come  and 
go,  and  the  Boston  Celtics  keep  on 
winning. 

There  was  a  brief  time  several  years 
ago  that  the  famed  Boston  Celtics  did 
hit  rock  bottom.  The  year  was  1983 
and  the  mighty  Celtics  were  eliminat- 
ed by  the  Milwaukee  Bucks.  The  team 
was  sold  and  the  new  owners  wanted 
to  restore  the  Celtics  to  the  glory  days 

of  old.  ^  ^ 

The  man  they  turned  to  was  K.C. 
Jones.  The  response  was  more  immedi- 
ate than  a  turnaround  jump  shot. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Celtics  have 
won  four  straight  divisional  titles  and 
are  headed  toward  a  fifth  straight 
crown.  His  teams  have  been  in  the 
finals  all  4  years,  winning  the  champi- 
onship in  1984  and  1986. 

In  8  years  as  an  NBA  coach,  his 
team  have  a  record  of  463-193— an  in- 
credible winning  percentage  of  .706.  In 
the  13  years  that  K.C.  Jones  has  been 
a  player  and  coach  with  the  Boston 
Celtics,  they  have  won  10  champion- 
ships. Such  a  record  is  unparalleled. 

But  his  success  story  does  not  end 
there.  He  played  on  the  same  Universi- 
ty of  San  Francisco  team  with  his 
Boston  Celtics  teammate  Bill  Russell, 
that  won  two  NCAA  basketball  cham- 
pionships. He  played  on  the  Olympic 
team  that  won  the  gold  medal  for  the 
United  States  in  1956. 

He  was  drafted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams  football  team  but,  fortunately 
for  Boston  Celtics  fans,  he  chose  bas- 
ketball. In  9   years  as  a  player,   his 
team  would  win  eight  championships. 
He  was  not  often  the  leading  scorer 
but  it  was  his  teamwork  and  his  defen- 
sive skills  that  led  his  team  to  the  top. 
Mr.  President,  those  who  win  con- 
sistently in  the  game  of  basketball  and 
in  the  game  of  life  do  so  because  they 
work  at  winning.  There  are  no  free 
throws    here.    Winning    takes    hard 
work,     dedication,     leadership,     and 
teamwork. 

Those  are  the  qualities  that  made 
K.C.  Jones  a  great  basketball  player,  a 
great  coach  and  most  important  of  all 
a  great  human  being. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  K.C.  Jones 
announced  he  will  retire  as  a  coach. 
He  will  retire  a  winner,  a  leader  and  a 
true  champion.  Today  let  us  honor 
K.C.  Jones,  the  player  the  coach  and 
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the  man.  Good  luck  K.C.  from  all  of 
us  who  have  admired  you  for  so  long.* 


CHUCK  WILLIAMS.  EXEMPLARY 
NEVADAN 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  Charles  "Chuck" 
Williams,  a  Nevadan  of  outstanding 
character.  Charles  Edward  Williams 
was  bom  on  September  22.  1919.  the 
beginning  of  a  life  that  has  been  char- 
acterized by  service  to  both  country 
and  community. 

Mr.  President,  Chuck's  philanthrop- 
ic efforts  have  been  the  trademark  of 
his  life,  a  trademark  that  all  who  have 
worked  with  him  know  and  admire. 
Yet,  quiet  generosity  is  often  the  sin- 
cerest  charity.  Without  the  desire  to 
receive  public  thanks.  Chuck  has 
anonymously  contributed  to  communi- 
ty causes  for  years.  Such  contributions 
are  silent  proof  that  Chuck's  inten- 
tions are  as  selfless  as  his  actions. 

Mr.  President,  Chuck's  most  active 
community  service  has  been  through 
the  Masons.  He  was  made  a  "Master 
Mason"  in  Reno's  Washoe  Lodge  No. 
35  in  1952  and  then  became  a  member 
of  both  Kerak  Temple  and  the  Kerak 
Temple  Guard  in  1953.  Today  he  is 
the  oldest  continuously  active  member 
of  the  Kerak  Temple  Guard.  He  has 
dedicated  the  last  36  years  to  the 
many  charities  that  both  the  Masons 
and  the  Shriners  sponsor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  Chuck  has  assisted  in  all 
these  worthy  causes,  he  has  been  espe- 
cially active  in  helping  children. 
Chuck's  special  bond  with  children 
has  lead  to  many  efforts  for  their  ben- 
efit including  generously  giving  his 
time  and  financial  support  to  Mason 
charities  such  as  the  Shrine  Crippled 
Children's  Hospital  and  Children's 
Burn  Center. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
amiss  if  I  did  not  also  mention  Chuck's 
service  to  his  country.  He  entered  the 
Army  on  December  3,  1942.  and  was 
sent  to  Europe  in  December  of  1944. 
He  served  as  a  corporal  squad  leader 
with  the  269th  Engineering  Battalion, 
where  he  saw  action  in  the  Ardennes, 
the  Rhineland  and  the  Central  Euro- 
pean Campaigns.  In  1945.  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  and  returned  to 
Reno,  NV  where  he  has  spent  the  bal- 
ance of  his  adult  life.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, "spent"  would  be  an  inappropri- 
ate word  for  the  life  that  Chuck  Wil- 
liams has  chosen  to  live.  "Spent"  im- 
plies the  passing  of  time  in  a  routine 
fashion.  Chuck  Williams  is  not  one  to 
pass  time  but  instead  has  continuously 
cultivated  the  ideals  of  dedication  and 
service  into  his  life.  He  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  his  long  career  in  the 
gaming  industry,  and  the  many  com- 
munity works  he  holds  so  dear. 

This  month  of  May.  Mr.  President, 
will  mark  two  important  dates  for 
Chuck.  The  first  is  May  21.  the  day 
Chuck  and  his  loving  wife,  Wilma.  will 


celebrate  their  48th  wedding  armiver- 
sary.  A  48th  wedding  anniversary  is  in 
itself  a  milestone  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion, yet  there  is  another  notable  day 
in  May  that  will  have  significance  for 
Chuck  Williams. 

The  second  occasion  I  speak  of.  Mr. 
President,  falls  on  May  27,  when 
Chuck  will  be  honored  as  the  Shriner 
of  the  Year.  Mr.  President,  I  can  think 
of  no  honor  more  appropriate,  no  title 
more  deserved,  than  to  bestow  on 
Chuck  Williams  the  title  of  Shriner  of 
the  Year.  Without  a  doubt,  this  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Chuck's  selfless  dedi- 
cation to  both  country  and  communi- 
ty.* — ' 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
3.  1988,  Polish  people  all  over  the 
world  celebrated  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  This  marked  the  197th  anniver- 
sary of  Poland's  first  democratic  Con- 
stitution. 

This  historic  document  incorporated 
many  of  the  ideas  and  principles  that 
we  put  into  our  own  Constitution. 
Freedoms  that  we  all  cherish  such  as 
religious  tolerance,  majority  rule  and 
equality  under  the  law  are  all  included 
in  Poland's  1791  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  the  freedoms  spelled 
out  in  Poland's  Constitution  were 
short-lived.  Nevertheless.  Poles  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  have 
worked  endlessly  to  ensure  that  the 
ideas  contained  in  their  Constitution 
are  not  forgotten.  The  courage  and  re- 
silience shown  by  the  Polish  people  in 
their  present  situation  boldly  demon- 
strate to  us  the  desire  that  they  have 
to  live  in  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  introduced 
Polish  American  Heritage  Month  with 
my  good  friend  Senator  Donald 
RiEGLE.  This  resolution  pays  tribute  to 
the  great  contribution  that  Poles  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  have 
made  to  the  advancement  of  democra- 
cy. The  historic  importance  of  Polish 
Constitution  is  just  one  of  the  many 
achievements  that  Poles  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  can  be  proud.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  hon- 
oring Polish  Constitution  Day.* 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, throughout  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota,  the  small  business  people 
on  Main  Street,  in  the  plants,  in  the 
service  centers,  in  offices  and  in  homes 
continue  to  provide  the  economic 
backbone  that  is  so  vital  to  my  State's 
business  climate.  I  am  pleased  that 
during  this  Small  Business  Week,  we 
as  a  nation,  are  taking  special  note  of 
the  unique  role  small  businesses  play 
in  the  Nation's  economy. 


In  Minnesota  alone,  small  businesses 
represent  almost  90  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness establishments  or  approximately 
half  of  the  State's  work  force.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  decade,  small  busi- 
nesses, firms  with  500  or  fewer  em- 
ployees, generated  61.000  of  the 
112.000  new  jobs  created.  Of  those 
61,000  jobs,  47.000  were  created  in 
firms  employing  fewer  than  20  people. 
The  growth  in  small  businesses  has 
been  the  engine  driving  our  65-month- 
long  economic  expansion— the  longest 
peace  time  expansion  ever  experienced 
in  this  country. 

Minnesota  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  small  businesses,  therefore, 
my  State  has  many  knowledgeable 
professionals  working  to  facilitate 
small  business  ventures.  Thanks  to 
these  dedicated  individuals.  Minneso- 
tans  who  are  interested  in  starting  up 
a  business  have  access  to  needed  as- 
sistance, resources,  and  advice. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  10  small  busi- 
ness persons  who  recently  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  their  outstanding  business 
achievements.  They  are  John  "Jack" 
Rajala.  Robert  Ferche,  Geraldine 
Vogt,  Tom  Regan,  G.  Sheldon  Hanson, 
Esperanza  Guerrero,  Kathryn  Keeley, 
Larry  Fortner,  Diane  Weber,  and 
Mary  Yue.  Each  has  unique  talents, 
and  each  has  a  reputation  of  loyalty  to 
ethics  and  fairness  in  business. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate 
my  good  friend.  Jack  Rajala.  on  being 
named  Minnesota's  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year.  Jack  is  president 
of  the  Rajala  Lumber  Co.  I  have 
known  him  and  his  family  for  years, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments that  have  earned  him  this  pres- 
tigious award. 

Jack's  father  and  uncles  founded  the 
Rajala  Mill  Co.  in  1942  in  Big  Ford. 
MN,  with  one  steam  sawmill.  When 
Jack  took  over  the  family  business  in 
the  early  1960's.  the  company  em- 
ployed only  20  people  and  had  annual 
sales  of  only  $350,000.  Under  Jack's 
leadership,  the  Rajala  Lumber  Co.  has 
grown  to  provide  210  jobs,  with  annual 
sales  of  $18  million.  Other  Rajala  com- 
panies include  Rajala  Ltd.,  Rajala 
Timber  Co.,  and  Liila  Division  of 
Rajala  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  recall  the 
recession  of  the  early  1980's  with  in- 
terest rates  of  over  20  percent  and 
businesses  struggling  to  survive. 
During  this  time,  over  1.000  lumber 
mills  nationwide  were  forced  to  shut 
down.  Not  Jack's.  He  had  the  determi- 
nation to  hang  on  during  the  difficult 
economic  times,  and  he  did  so  without 
laying  off  a  single  employee.  Not  only 
did  the  Rajala  Lumber  Co.  survive  the 
recession,  it  is  now  flourishing  and  ex- 
porting lumber  all  over  the  world. 

Rajala  has  been  a  pioneer  in  long- 
term    forestry    management.    Among 
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iplishments,  he  developed 

procedure    for    regenerating 

I  line    in    northern    Minnesota. 

earned  him  the  respect  of 

coUfeagues  in  the  forestry  profes- 
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to  his  many  business  ac- 

.„^ Jack  is  also  well  re- 

for  his  contributions  to  his 
„.ty.  He  heads  the  building 
,ee  at  his  church.  He  is  on  the 
of  directors  for  Minnesota 
ind  the  Grand  Rapids  State 
each  of  his  endeavors,  Jack  is 
to  achieving  excellence  and 


president,  I  ask  that  an  article 

Rajala  which  appeared  in  the 

I   Pioneer  Press  Dispatch   on 
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at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
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^.„  with  wood  is  a  perfected 
Minnesota,  and  Robert  Ferche 
Millwork  has  spent  his  life 
,    a    company    that    produces 
orders.  In  addition  to  this  suc- 
operation,  Robert  has  served 
imunity  of  Rice,  MN  in  numer- 
c  and  professional  positions 
,„;  familiar  with  the  success  of 
C  erry's  Kitchen,  Inc.,  proclaim 
Gfcraldine  Vogt  has  literally  built 
out  of  her  kitchen.  Today, 
over  7  million  pounds 
d  ifferent  food  items,  and  she  em- 
,  (  ver  50  people.  Geraldine  leads 
FVeebom    County    Chamber    of 
!,  the  local  United  Way  Or- 
1,  and  she  works  to  make  the 
.J    of    Albert    Lea    a    better 
.  which  to  live  and  do  business. 
Regan  has  been  a  true  friend  to 
all  businesses  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Area.  Regan  provides  a  number 
;rent  services  to  small  business- 
legal  assistance,  increasing 
awareness  and  advising  business 
An   attorney    by    profession, 
has  volunteered  his  time  and 
to   hundreds   of   people   in 
.  good  business  advice. 
,   Minnesota  U.S.  military  veter 
assistance  is  now  available  from 
■ans  Business  Resource  Coun- 
council  was  established  by  a 

, mandate,    and    is    de- 

to  foster  entrepreneurial  ef- 
md  creativity  in  business  ven- 
G.  Sheldon  Hanson  is  Minneso- 
an  behind  this  successful  oper- 
Sheldon  has  traveled  through- 
State  educating  veterans  on 

opportunities  available  to 

and  encouraging  veterans  to 
serving  our  country  through 
ownership. 

Guerrero    believes    that 

„„ „_   to   create   and    own    a 

small  business  should  be  available  to 
all  Aibericans;  therefore,  she  has  dedi- 
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cated  her  life  to  helping  minorities 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
Esperanza  has  served  on  local.  State, 
and  national  organizations  that  are  de- 
signed to  promote  minority  business 
involvement.  And  through  her  activi- 
ty, she  has  established  a  network  that 
produces  results.  Today,  Esperanza  is 
the  Director  of  Business  Development 
at  the  Metropolitan  Economic  Devel- 
opment Association,  where  she  pro- 
vides individuals  with  advice  on  profit- 
ability, management,  and  planning. 

A  recent  phenomenon  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  U.S.  economy  is  the 
growth  of  small  businesses  begun  by 
women.  Women  in  Minnesota  have 
found  an  excellent  resource  in  Kath- 
ryn  Kelley,  president  of  the  Women's 
Economic  Development  Corp.  Kath- 
ryn  helped  establish  a  "Create  Your 
Own  Business"  Program,  which  pro- 
vides assistance  to  displaced  home- 
makers,  single  parents  and  others  in- 
terested in  establishing  their  own  busi- 
ness. Kathryn,  too,  has  taken  her  ex- 
pertise to  every  corner  of  our  State, 
where  she  helped  women  become  suc- 
cessful business  owners. 

According  to  Larry  Fortner,  public 
awareness  often  translates  into  public 
action.  Therefore,  this  former  editor 
of  the  Duluth  News  Tribune  has  made 
a  concentrated  effort  to  keep  the 
small  business  people  of  northern 
Minnesota  informed  on  issues  of  im- 
portance to  them.  Larry  has  worked 
hard  to  provide  business  tips  and  in- 
formation on  business  trends  to  local 
organizations.  Through  Fortner's  ef- 
forts, the  Duluth  News  Tribune  is  now 
a  daily  paper,  which  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  small  business. 

Northern  Minnesota  has  become  a 
hub  for  business  development  over  the 
last  few  years  thanks,  in  part,  to  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  Diane  Weber. 
Diane  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Itasca  Development  Corp.,  and  has  as- 
sisted in  the  creation  of  almost  300  ad- 
ditional jobs  for  the  area.  Given 
Diane's  enthusiasm  and  commitment 
to  small  business  growth.  Grand 
Rapids  can  look  forward  to  a  rosy  eco- 
nomic future.  Diane  counsels  and  edu- 
cates business  owners,  and  she  over- 
sees finance  and  incentive  programs, 
which  are  vital  to  the  attraction  of 
new  business  ventures. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Mary  Yue 
may  best  demonstrate  the  success  an 
individual  can  achieve  in  Minnesota 
with  hard  work  and  dedication.  She 
began  her  career  with  a  small  gift 
shop  and  restaurant  operation,  and 
she  has  since  expanded  into  the  area 
of  venture  capitalism.  Mary  is  now 
providing  expertise  and  seed  money 
for  start-up  businesses.  Mary  uses  her 
acute  business  sense  to  single  out  the 
most  irmovative,  potentially  successful 
ventures.  Thus,  she  facilitates  the  re- 
alization of  the  dream  many  share: 
owning  a  business. 


Mr.  President,  each  one  of  these  in- 
dividuals deserves  the  special  recogni- 
tion that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Their  dedication  to  their  work 
and  their  communities  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  all  aspiring  business  persons 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Nation.  I  am 
pleased  we  have  taken  an  opportunity 
to  honor  the  small  business  persons  in 
the  United  States  this  week.  They  are 
the  foundation  of  our  economy  and 
deserve  our  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  article  follows: 


Faith  Paid  Off  for  Jack  Rajalas  Forestry 
Firm— Borrowing  Kept  Business  Going 

(By  Lee  Egerstrom) 
Before  Arthur  Rajala  died  in  1974,  he 
called  his  sons  together  and  suggested  they 
sell  the  family  company.  Tough  times  were 
coming,  he  warned.  Trends  in  the  lumber 
and  forest  products  industries  didn't  favor 
small  companies. 

The  senior  Rajala  was  right  about  the 
forest  industries.  Forestry,  after  all.  is  a 
half-brother  to  agriculture  and  mining.  It 
has  seen  depression  as  the  broader  economy 
slid  into  a  recession. 

But  the  Rajala  brothers  bucked  the 
trends  and  started  a  new  trend  of  their  own. 
This  week.  Jack  Rajala.  president  of  the 
Rajala  Companies  of  Deer  River  will  be 
honored  as  the  Minnesota  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  at  ceremonies  in  Bloom- 
ington  and  Washington,  D.C. 

"There's  presentation  in  Minneapolis,  and 
I  fly  out  immediately  afterwards  for  three 
days  of  small  business  observances  in  Wash- 
ington." he  said. 

A  National  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  will  be  announced  on  Wednesday  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

For  Rajala.  the  honor  comes  after  times 
when,  he  admits.  I  wished  we  had  listened 
to  Dad.  We  had  tough  times  during  the 
(1981-82)  recession,  but  I'm  glad  we  held 
on.  '  Rajala  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

George  Saumweber,  spokesman  for  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  office  in 
Minneapolis,  said  more  than  1.000  sawmill 
operations  across  the  country  went  out  of 
business  during  the  recession,  and  U.S.  saw- 
mill production  was  cut  back  to  60  percent 
of  plant  capacity. 

•The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  reports  that  Rajala  was  the  only 
company  that  went  through  that  period  in 
Minnesota  without  laying  off  employees," 
Saumweber  added. 

The  award  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
Rajala  has  led  a  small  company  through 
steady  growth  in  both  sales  and  jobs  over 
the  past  25  years.  Sales  have  increased  from 
about  $350,000  in  the  early  1960s  to  more 
than  $18  million  this  past  year,  and  employ- 
ment at  Rajala  lumber  mills  and  wood  prod- 
ucts companies  has  increased  from  30  to  160 
workers  in  those  same  years. 

It  also  could  be  a  celebration  of  something 
that's  right  with  Minnesota's  rural,  resource 
economy.  Its  as  if  the  U.S.  government 
went  looking  for  someone  whose  success 
touches  all  the  current  objectives  of  the 
governments  industrial,  agricultural,  jobs, 
rural  development  and  trade  policies. 

The  award  actually  could  come  from  any 
number  of  departments  of  government,  not 
just  the  SBA,  said  Robert  Buckler,  a  St. 
Paul  business  and  environment  consultant 
who  doesn't  have  business  ties  to  Rajala. 


"Jack  hiU  all  the  buttons  .  .  .  rings  all 
the  bells. "  he  said. 

A  look  at  the  Rajala  Cos.,  a  holding  com- 
pany for  several  family-owned  businesses, 
shows  what  Buckler  means. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1942  when 
Rajalas  father  purchased  a  small  lumber 
mill  at  Bigfork.  south  of  International  Falls. 
In  the  late  1960s,  the  Rajala  family  devel- 
oped a  sawmill  complex  in  nearby  Deer 
River,  which  has  become  the  corporate 
home. 

Included  in  the  holding  company  are 
Rajala  Mill  Co.,  Rajala  Lumber  Co..  Liila 
Forest  Products,  Rajala  Ltd..  Rajala  Timber 
Co..  and  Boundary  Co.  The  latter  is  a  forest 
management  company  for  the  timberlands 
the  company  owns  in  northern  Minnesota. 
The  other  companies  produce  various  wood 
products,  from  basic  construction  lumber  to 
furniture  quality  hardwood  to  milling  by- 
products that  are  sold  to  Minnesota  paper 
manufacturing  mills. 

One-fourth  of  Rajalas  sales  now  comes 
from  export  markets— in  fact  that  would 
warm  the  hearts  of  Commerce  and  Treasury 
departments  officials.  And  most  of  the  ex- 
ports are  shipped  to  Japan,  recovermg  at 
least  part  of  the  United  States'  large  trade 
deficit  with  that  country. 

Getting  customers  in  and  out  of  the 
northwoods  isn't  always  easy.  Rajala  said. 
So  the  company  has  its  major  export  office 
in  Boston  and  a  large  sales  office  in  Duluth. 
•If  we  knew  the  direction  our  export  sales 
were  headed,  I  don't  think  we  would  have 
opened  in  Boston,"  he  said.  •Its  great  city 
and  a  good  place  to  do  business,  but  we 
probably  would  have  our  export  office  in  Se- 
attle or  somewhere  else  on  the  West  Coast." 
Most  of  the  Rajala  lumber  products  are 
exported  north  into  Canada,  where  there  is 
a  shortage  of  hardwood  supplies,  or  to  the 
Orient  to  make  furniture,  guitars  and  patio 
furnishings.  Some  of  the  guitars  probably 
come  back  into  the  United  States."  he  said, 
but  the  furniture  doesn't,  its  grabbed  up 
quickly  in  Japan. " 

The  formation  of  several  corporations  re- 
flects attempts  to  find  uses  and  make  prod- 
ucts with  Minnesota's  hardwood  trees. 
About  20  years  ago,  northern  Minnesota's 
forest  industry  was  primarily  a  pine,  or 
softwood,  lumber  business. 

•We  were  pioneers  in  using  our  adundant 
aspen  and  hardwoods,  and  I  am  proud  of 
that  every  time  I  look  at  the  other  compa- 
nies than  have  come  in  here  to  build  new 
plants."  Rajala  said  "Forestry  is  pretty 
healthy  up  here  right  now.  The  newest 
paper  plant  in  Duluth  is  up  to  capacity,  and 
theres  talk  every  day  about  more  paper  and 
board  plants  coming. " 

One  of  the  best  aspects  of  developing  Min- 
nesota's forest  resources  is  creating  jobs. 
Unlike  many  forms  of  manufacturing,  suc- 
cess in  the  forest  industry  means  a  healthier 
northern  Minnesota  economy.  Jobs  don't  re- 
locate to  the  Twin  Citizen  and  other  major 
urban  centers.  ,      ,,  .  . 

•It  is  nice  to  be  able  to  do  a  few  things  out 
here, "  Rajala  noted. 

But  another  big  plus  for  northern  Minne- 
sota is  the  opportunity  to  improve  forest 
management  through  broader  use  of  tree 
species,  Rajala  said.  •Now  we  can  employ 
good  complete  forest  management  tech- 
niques that  were  impossible  when  we  had  a 
pine  economy, "  he  said.  ^  .     ■     , 

That  means  both  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture departments,  where  different  agencies 
hold  responsibilities  for  public  forest  lands, 
should  be  pleased  with  Rajalas  activities. 

Regardless,  there  were  moments  about  six 
years  ago  when  Rajala  and  his  brothers 


questioned  whether  a  small  family  enter- 
prise should  be  fighting  through  a  recession 
against  large  U.S.  and  Canadian  forest  prod- 
ucts companies. 

Jack,  trained  as  an  accountant,  is  presi- 
dent and  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
family  company.  He  is  48. 

Dean.  51.  is  vice  president  in  charge  of 
timber  supplies  and  management.  And 
Randy.  41.  is  vice  president  in  charge  of 
manufacturing. 

They  all  were  in  the  business  in  1981  and 
1982  when  the  U.S.  recession  slowed  mar- 
kets for  lumber  and  wood  products  and 
squeezed  operating  margins  •below  tight." 
to  use  Jack  Rajalas  words. 

•We  thought  about  the  potential  markets 
and  the  recession.  We  figured  the  economy 
had  to  turn  around,  so  we  went  out  and  bor- 
rowed money  to  keep  going. 

•We  didnt  lay  off  a  job.  We  lived  on  bor- 
rowed money,  and  we  took  on  more  invento- 
ry than  we  would  like. 

•We  became  a  small-time  business  borrow- 
ing big-time  money." 

In  a  sense,  the  Rajala  family  was  betting 
on  America  and  Minnesotas  resources.  With 
the  SBA  award,  the  United  States  is  saying 
thanks. 

Rajala  will  receive  his  Minnesota  award 
Monday  at  a  breakfast  at  the  Decathlon 
Athletic  Club  in  Bloomington.  Robert 
Ferche  of  Rice  and  Geraldine  Vogt  of 
Albert  Lea  will  be  honored  as  runners-up  for 
the  Minnesota  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  award. 

Ferche  is  president  of  Ferche  Millwork 
Inc..  Rice,  a  custom-built  and  specialty  mill- 
work  company  that  has  received  Minnesota 
and  federal  awards  for  business  innovation 
and  energy  efficiency. 

Vogt  is  president  of  Mrs.  Gerrys  Kitchen 
Inc..  which  she  started  by  packaging  salads 
in  Albert  Lea.  Her  company  now  employs  55 
people  who  prepare,  package  and  ship  7  mil- 
lion pounds  of  food  products  annually  at  a 
new  food  industry  building  in  Albert  Lea. 

Special  "advocate"  awards  for  assistance 
to  small  business  in  special  categories  will 
go  to:  Thomas  Regan,  accountant:  G.  Shel- 
don Hanson,  veteran:  Esperanza  Guerrero: 
Kathryn  Keeley.  women  in  business:  Larry 
Fortner,  media:  Diane  Weber  and  May  Yue. 
financial  services.* 


Those  valuable  hours  will  be  spent 
in  a  host  of  activities  including  helping 
with  literacy  programs,  escorting 
wheelchair  patients,  knitting  infant 
hats,  teaching  arts  and  crafts,  and 
serving  meals.  In  addition,  RSVP  par- 
ticipants volunteer  in  the  business 
community  as  clerical  aids,  board 
members,  mailers  of  newsletters,  proc- 
essors of  campaign  pledges,  and  con- 
sultants in  engineering  and  public  re- 
lations. 

Not  only  are  these  senior  volunteers 
helping  others  in  their  community, 
but  they  are  also  helping  themselves. 
They  feel  productive  and  needed  be- 
caiise  they  are  productive  and  needed. 
They  are  role  models  to  younger  gen- 
erations. I  am  certain  their  involve- 
ment will  encourage  yoimger  people  to 
involve  themselves  in  their  community 
and  to  take  the  time  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

These  generous  people  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  community.  They  deserve 
a  resounding  thank  you  for  "sharing 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime."* 


RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fine  accomplishments 
of  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams [RSVP]  across  the  Nation. 

Our  senior  volunteers  greatly  de- 
serve the  thank  you  that  they  received 
during  National  Volunteer  Week,  April 
17-23,  1988. 

All  over  this  country,  our  seniors  are 
contributing  their  time  and  energy  to 
desperately  needed  community  work 
in  hospitals,  health  agencies,  senior 
centers,  and  nursing  homes.  They  give 
of  themselves  to  people  of  all  ages. 

In  Rhode  Island,  there  are  360 
RSVP  volunteers  just  in  the  Provi- 
dence area.  They  range  in  age  from  60 
to  93  years  and  serve  at  61  area  nori- 
profit  agencies  and  institutions.  Their 
total  time  volunteered  will  add  up  to 
an  incredible  70,000  hours  this  year. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADULT  DAY 
HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  Senator  Melcher,  Senator 
Bradley,  and  Senator  Heinz  in  co- 
sponsorng  S.  1839,  the  Medicare  Adult 
Day  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1987 
which  would  provide  additional  fund- 
ing for  adult  day  care  centers  through 
Medicare  part  B  health  care  coverage. 
This  legislation,  Mr.  President, 
would  provide  100  days  of  adult  day 
care  coverage  with  a  $5  a  day  copay- 
ment  for  functionally,  medically  or 
mentally  impaired  adults  in  licensed 
facilities.  It  would  also  establish  spe- 
cific eligibility  requirements  for  pro- 
grams to  receive  Medicare  funding. 
Further,  S.  1839  would  authorize  Med- 
icare to  conduct  annual  surprise  in- 
spections of  certified  centers  to  ensure 
ongoing  quality  care. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  elderly  face  in  paying  for 
long-term  care.  It  is  critical  that  we 
find  a  practical  and  financially  sound 
solution  so  that  elderly  and  disabled 
individuals  will  have  high  quality  and 
appropriate  long-term  care  services.  I 
believe  that  adult  day  care  must  be  a 
significant  part  of  any  solution. 

One  of  our  most  important  assets  in 
this  country  is  the  family.  I  believe  we 
should  be  doing  everything  possible  to 
ensure  that  families  can  remain  to- 
gether as  long  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, current  Federal  policies  repre- 
sent an  "all  or  nothing"  proposition. 
To  get  long-term  assistance  today  an 
individual  must  spend  all  of  his  or  her 
assets  and  go  into  a  nursing  home  or 
institutional  setting  before  Medicaid 
will  help.  We  do  nothing  to  give  fami- 
lies assistance  such  as  day  care  or  res- 
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care  to  support  their  efforts  to 
loved  ones  at  home. 
Refent  business  surveys  have  shown 
35    percent    of    employees    are 
care    to    an    elderly    relative. 
._.    is  very  high  for  these  care 
especially  when  under  financial 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
these  studies  are  also  showing 
;are  giver  burnout  is  the  most  sig- 
nificint  factor  in  placement  of  the  el- 
.  in  nursing  homes;  the  health  of 
^Ider  relative  is  less  important.  S. 
would   provide  respite  care   for 
families  who  wish  to  help  their 
elderly  relatives  at  home. 
Pre  m  both  a  humanitarian  and  fi- 
al    standpoint,    this    legislation 
sense.  It  would  provide  a  valua- 
c  ammunity  service  to  the  elderly 
1  heir  families  and  could  potential- 
re  luce  the  amount  of  inappropriate 
nursfig  home  placement,  which  cur- 
occurs. 

President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
subport  S.  1839  and  send  a  signal  to 
health  care  industry  that  we  be- 
that  adult  day  care  is  an  impor- 
part  of  an  overall  solution  to 
,erm  care.* 
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MEtTTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

•  Mi  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
todaj  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lutioi  I  248,  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing t  le  week  of  October  2-8,  1988.  as 
Mer  tal  Illness  Awareness  Week."  I 
comriend  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
QuAYLE]  for  taking  the  lead  in 
« ffort  to  focus  public  attention  on 
(oncems  surrounding  mental  ill- 
md  the  advances  that  have  been 
in  treating  this  disease, 
impact  of  mental  illness  is  felt 
throughout  our  society.  Every  year, 
between  31  and  41  million  Americans 
significant  disability  with 
to  employment,  attendance  at 
or  independent  living  as  the 
of  a  clearly  diagnosable  mental 
disorder.  More  than  10  million  Ameri- 
ire  disabled  for  extended  periods 
tipie  by  schizophrenia,  manic  de- 
disorder,  and  major  depres- 
Mental  illness  is  a  major  contrib- 
to  homelessness;  it  is  estimated 
setween  30  and  50  percent  of  the 
homeless  suffer  from  serious,  chronic 
of  mental  illness.  The  elderly 
particularly  vulnerable  to  mental 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  elder- 
are  thought  to  be  senile  actual- 
hkve  treatable  mental  disorders. 
Meni  al  illness  also  impairs  the 
heall  hy  development  of  as  many  as  12 
miUii  in  of  our  children.  All  told, 
menl  al  illness  costs  our  Nation  $106.2 
billiop  annually  in  health  care  ex- 
and  lost  productivity. 
Po^unately,  research  in  recent  dec- 
has  led  to  a  wide  array  of  treat- 
for  some  of  the  most  incapaci- 
forms  of  mental  illness,  includ- 


ing schizophrenia,  major  affective  dis- 
orders, phobias,  and  phobic  disorders. 
These  treatments— which  may  be 
pharmacological,  or  psychosocial— 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  highly 
effective.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  men- 
tally ill  patients  show  significant  signs 
of  recovery  with  their  initial  treat- 
ment. Moreover,  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness  can  result  in  re- 
stored productivity,  reduced  utilization 
of  more  costly  medical  services,  and 
lessened  social  dependence— all  of 
which  help  reduce  the  cost  of  mental 
illness  to  society. 

By  informing  the  public  that  mental 
illness  is  a  disease— and  that  it  can  be 
treated— we  can  do  much  to  diminish 
the  fear  and  misunderstanding  that 
commonly  surrounds  this  disease.  I 
commend  Mr.  Quayle  for  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  disease  and  for  recog- 
nizing the  role  of  research  in  helping 
us  to  understand  and  treat  mental  ill- 
ness. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution,  and  I  urge  its 
immediate  passage. 


DR. 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 
PATTERSON 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
way  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the  Phil- 
lips colleges  of  the  Nation  in  Gulfport, 
MS,  I  read  in  the  newspaper  about  the 
death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Douglass  Pat- 
terson. 

Most  Americans  do  not  recognize  the 
name,  but  this  country  is  infinitely 
richer  for  the  service  that  he  provided. 

He  was  the  inspiration  for  the 
founding  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund. 

When  it  was  founded  in  1944,  there 
were  27  member  colleges,  and  they 
able  to  secure  $765,000  in  contribu- 
tions. That  is  no  small  contribution  to 
schools  desperate  and  in  need  of  help. 

This  past  year  there  were  42  colleges 
affiliated  and  they  were  able  to  secure 
$42  million  in  help. 

What  I  particularly  remember  is 
working  with  him  on  establishing  the 
endowment  provisions  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  I  had  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  getting  the  endowment  provi- 
sions of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
going,  and  he  learned  about  that  and 
we  met  in  my  office.  I  was  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  worked  on  that  as  well  as 
other  features  of  the  law  to  help  the 
traditionally  black  colleges. 

To  no  small  degree,  the  law  that  has 
made  millions  of  dollars  in  assistance 
available  to  these  schools  that  contrib- 
ute so  much  to  the  Nation  is  a  tribute 
to  Dr.  Patterson. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  I  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him.* 


COLLINGSWOOD  CELEBRATES 
ITS  CENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  congratulate  CoUingswood,  NJ 
on  its  centennial.  Since  it  was  settled 
100  years  ago,  CoUingswood  has  seen 
many  changes.  The  area  was  originally 
settled  by  five  Irish,  Quaker  families 
in  1682— Newbies,  Zane,  Thakara, 
Sharp,  Bates.  However,  by  the  1700's 
many  more  families  had  moved  to  the 
region.  The  early  settlers  farmed  and 
cultivated  the  land.  The  area  re- 
mained largely  agricultural,  until  the 
first  railroads  were  built.  During  the 
period  from  1852  to  1871,  the  commu- 
nity continued  to  grow  and  prosper.  In 
1884  the  town  broke  away  from  Old 
Gloucester  and  became  part  of 
Camden  County. 

In  1887,  an  ancestor  from  one  of  the 
original  families,  Edward  C.  Knight 
founded  the  CoUingswood  Land  Co. 
After  making  his  fortune  in  Philadel- 
phia, Edward  Knight  returned  to  pur- 
chase the  land  his  ancestors  had  set- 
tled and  even  more  of  the  region.  In 
May  1888,  the  people  living  in  the 
region  voted  to  separate  from  Haddon 
township,  and  CoUingswood  borough 
was  founded. 

CoUingswood  has  continued  to  pros- 
per since  the  early  1900's,  when  it  was 
the  fastest  growing  town  in  the 
county.  It  has  always  been  a  progres- 
sive community  in  many  areas.  Al- 
though the  original  founders  were 
Quakers,  the  borough  houses  churches 
from  a  wide  variety  of  denominations. 
CoUingswood  schools  are  competitive 
and  effective  in  educating  the  bor- 
ough's youth.  Since  the  1900's,  when 
printers,  metal  workers,  and  pattern 
makers  provided  labor  to  neighboring 
communities,  CoUingswood  has  been  a 
source  of  talented  labor  for  the  metro- 
politan area. 

After  100  years,  CoUingswood  con- 
tinues to  prosper  today.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  the  community  of  CoUingswood 
well  on  its  centennial  celebration  May 
21  and  continued  prosperity  in  the 
years  to  come.  • 


BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR— H.R.  3679 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3679,  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  Lac  Vieux  Desert 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans, just  received  from  the  House,  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  RESUMPTION  OF  DOD 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
during  that  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each 
and  that  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
DOD  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MANITIES  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JANUARY  2«.  1994. 
VICE  GEORGE  CAREY  TERM  EXPIRED. 

HELMUTH  J  NAUMER.  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
BOARD  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  6.  1992. 
VICE  DONALD  MONCRIEP  MUCHMORE.  TERM  EX 
PIRED 

RICHARD  J.  SCHWARTZ.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
BOARD  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  6.  1992. 
VICE  LOUIS  ROMAN  DISABATO  TERM  EXPIRED 

POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION 

HENRY  R  FOLSOM.  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  A  COMMIS 
SIGNER  OF  THE  POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  14    1994   REAPPOINTMENT 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL 
ACTION  IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW  AND  REGULA 
TIONS 

1   FOR  APPOINTMENT 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 


To  be  lieutenant 


DAVID  E.  BATES 
MARK.  F.  BOEHM 
FRED  R.  CALL  III 
MARK  M  CAMPBELL 
KENNETH  D  CARKEET 
MICHAEL  A  CARNEY 
ALAN  B  CARR 
CHRISTOPHER  B  CARTER 
HARRY  T  CHELPON 
PEYTON  M  COLEMAN 
JAMES  M.  CURRY 
TROY  DEGROOT 
ROBER  H   DEROCHE 
CHRISTOPHER  W.  DOANE 
ROGER  E  DUBUC.  JR 
RICHARD  G   EHRET 
THOMAS  H   ENGLISH 
JOHN  R  GAFFNEY 
LAWRENCE  C  GOEB 
MICHAEL  A.  HAMEL 
JOSEPH  M.  HANSON 
THOMAS  M   HEITSTUMAN 
STEPHEN  M   HICKOK 


RUDY  T  HOLM 
RANDALL  D  JOHNSON 
RONALD  E.  KAETZEL 
RICHARD  C  KAMMER 
MICHAEL  E  KENDALL 
SHELBY  R   KIRK 
CURT  A   LONG 
JOHN  G   MANGANARO 
JAY  E  MANTHORNE 
ROBERT  L  MCALLISTER 
CATHERINE  MCNALLY 

DENNIS  OTASHI 

EGLEE  W  PEREZ- 
RODRIGUEZ 

HAL  R.  SAVAGE 

PETER  J.  SIEMER 

DAVID  D  SIMMS 

STEVEN  C  TAYLOR 

RAINER  C  ULLRICH 

JOHN  A  URIBE 

PAUL  D  WALTON 

KEITH  D  WARD 

BRYAN  T  WELCH 


To  be  lieutanant  (junior  grade) 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  rollcall 
votes  can  occur  early  tomorrow,  and 
the  pending  question  at  that  time 
when  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ation of  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
will  be  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Dixon. 


PAUL  J   HEALEY.  SR 
CYNTHIA  B  PICCRILLI 
GREGG  MCNEIL 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6- 19  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  May  10,  1988,  at  9:30  a.m. 


CHARLES  H   BEYMER 
HERMAN  A  DOBBS  III 
DONALD  A   DUBOIS 
ANDERSON  B.  FUNKE 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN  BURTON  D  PATRICIK.  253  52  6854.  US. 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
601.  A I  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO 
SITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DES 
IGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601<A> 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN   HENRY  J.  HATCH.  361  26  6617.  US.  ARMY 
IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC 
TION  601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPON.SIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601 


by 


To  be  vice  admiral 


RANDALL  W  ADAMS 
PAUL  B  ANDERSON 
DONALD  S  ARLOTTA 
JAMES  C  BASHELOR 
MICHAEL  L.  BEDARD 
ROSLYN  D  BURBANK 
MATHEW  O  CARR 
NEAL  M  CHANDLER 
STEPHEN  R  CLARK 
ROBERT  L  CLARKE  JR 
BRYAN  A  COBBLE 
LAWRENCE  E  CORNWELL 
LEHAN  S  CRANE 
SANDRA  J  CROSS 
STEVEN  J   DANIELCZYK 
BROOK  A  DOTY 
CHARLES  R   DUDLEY 
JAMES  T  EASLEY 
MARK  J   FALLER 
.lOHN  M   FELKER 
SCOTT  J   FERGUSON 
PATRICK  G  GERRITY 
RONALD  P  GREEK 
JACK  A.  GRONKE 
PAULM  GUGG 
JOHN  M  GUILD 
LAURA  H   GUTH 
STEVEN  M   HANEWICH 
RUSSEL  L  HARRIS 
THOMAS  D  HARRISON 
STUART  P  HARTLEY 
JOHN  M   MARTZELL 
KEITH  D 

HERCHENRODER 
MICHAEL  P  HOUTZ 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  May  9,  1988: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

CHARLES  A  GAROANO.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AM 
BA^ADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIA 
RY^F  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 

JEFFREY  DAVIDOW.  OF  VIRGINIA.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OF  COUNSELOR  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDI 
NAR\°  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ZAMBIA. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

CHARLES  S  WHITEHOUSE.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE.  VICE  CHAPMAN 
B  COX.  RESIGNED 

THE  JUDICIARY 

VFHN   M    SMITH    OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE   U.S.  DIS 
TmCT    JUTCE    FOR    THE    NORTHERN    DISTRICT    OF 
CALIFORNIA  VICE  SAMUEL  CONTI.  RETIRED 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

se^c"r'^S.^yVf°c1^m;:,''er?e%Tr«t'r^%I?/n^d7o°u^^^ 

■TaM^^^P^'SSS^RE^.  ^^"'o'f...SS...^^.^.rO  BE  AN 
assistant  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE.  VICE 
CHARLES  E  COBB.  JR 

FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM  ASSISTANCE  BOARD 

WILLIAM  W    ERWIN.  OF  INDIANA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  f;ARMCRE^ 
SYSTEM  ASSISTANCE  BOARD.  SUBJECT  TO  THE  PRO 
vislONS  PRESCRIBED  BY   PUBLIC  LAW   100-233  .NEW 
POSITION). 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

pnWIN    J     DELATTRE.    OF    MARYLAND.    TO    BE    A 
mImBER   OF  Th¥  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON   THE   HU- 


REAR  ADM  ROGER  F  BACON  531  34  2261.  US  NAVY 
THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601  TO  BE  A.SSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  admiral 

ADM  POWELL  F  CARTER.  JR.  571  34  0906/1120.  US. 
NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601 


To  be  vice  admiral 


.  sss^o-ssas/iiio. 


RONALD  J  JOHNSON 
BRUCE  C  JONES 
KINGSLEY  J   KLOSSON 
JEFFREY  S  LEE 
RONALD  J   LOGDAHL 
THOMAS  N   MCBETH 
BRIAN  J   MCCARTHY 
WILLIAM  E  MCCOLLUM 
DAVID  R   MCCORMICK 
EVAN  R   MCDOUGAL 
PHILIP  J   MCGAUGHEY 
PATRICK  MERRIGAN 
JAMES  M   MICHALOWSKI 
ROCKY  G   NtlJSON 
DONN  S  OLMSTED 
STEVEN  J  OMALLEY 
JOHN  B  OWEN 
CHARLES  D  PEACOCK 
ROBERTO  A.  PERALTA 
KEVIN  L  PETERSON 
RUSSELL  E  PICUS 
GARY  M   PRESLEY 
JEFFREY  S   RUVOLO 
ALDA  L  SIEBRANDS 
LEORY  P  SMART 
BRIAN  D  SMITH 
THOMAS  M  SPARKS 
DAVID  B  SPRACKLEN 
ROBIN  R  STARRETT 
ANNE  V  .STEVENS 
KIM  B  SULLIVAN 
LORNE  W  THOMAS 
KIP  M   WALTON 
ERIC  A  WASHBURN 


REAR  ADM    PETER  M.  HEKMAN.  JR. 

US  NAVY 

THE  I-X)LLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM  WILLIAM  H  ROWDEN.  009  28-2013/1210. 
US  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POStTION  OF  IMPOR^ 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM  WIU.IAM  O.  STUDEMAN.  267  58  1625/1630. 
U.S.  NAVY. 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  RESERVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  US 
COAST  GUARD  TO  BE  PERMANENT  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS  IN  THE  GRADES  INDICATED 


To  be  chief  warrant,  W-4 

:.-!LTON  A  LEYKO.JR  RICHARD  W   HALL 

BARRY  F.  NORDBLOM 

To  be  chief  warrant  W-3 

JOHN  D.  GIRARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  OFFICERS  TO  BE  MEM 
BERS   OF  THE   PERMANENT   COMMISSIONED  TEACH 
ING  STAFF  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY  AS  IN 
STRUCTORS  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT 
BRUCE  R  MUSTAIN  MARK  B  CASE 

ROBERT  C  AYER  RICHARD  J   HARTNETT 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL 
ACTION  IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW  AND  REGULA 
TIONS: 

1    FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION 

To  be  medical  director 


PAUL  A.  BLAKE 
ERNEST  F  DOHERTY.  JR 
MITCHELL  H  GAIL 
LILLIAN  CAVRILOVICH 
STEPHEN  F  JENCKS 


JOHN  A  KNIGHT.  JR 
RICHARD  T  KOTOMORI 
OSAML  H.  MATSUTANI 
KENNETH  M   PETERSEN 
HERBERT  T  TAKASHIMA 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


CARLOS  C  CAMPBELL.  Ill 
EDWARD  l.GINNS 
ROBERT  E  JOHNSON 
SAMUEL  UN 
EDWARD  E  MAX 
JOSEPH  B  MCCORMICK 
KENNETH  P  MORITSUGU 


ANTONIA  C   NOVELLO 
DAVID  J   PETTITT 
THEODORE  M   PINKERT 
TRENTON  K  RUEBUSH.  II 
ALAN  M   STEINMAN 


To  be  surgeon 

KENNETH  A  SCHACHTER 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 


MARGARET  C  BASH 
PHILIP  E  COYNE.  JR 
FREDDIE  R  GUYER.  II 


NOREEN  A   HYNES 
ELIZABETH  A 
WOODCOME 


a>r_..  n    tooo 


101'  0 


LYNN 
GARY 


BRUCt  J   BAUM 
ROBEF  r  J.  COLLINS.  JR 

EDWAl  D  S  COLYER 

RICHA  ID  D  CROCKETT 
MERLE  C  DREW 
DAVID  M  GABELMAN 
GENE  i  OERBER 


BRUCE 
R  CHEEVER 
CHIARCHIARO 
COY.  Ill 
G   DOHERTY 
E  EVANS 
MlCHAfeL  D.  HARMON 
ROBEFfT  W  HENDRICKS. 

JR 
JOHN 


ERIC 

JAMES 
GEORCJE 
FRED 
ROBEF  T 
WILLI/  M  1 


MARILlTN  K.  VANDERVEN 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 


PATRII  lA  L.  CALLISON 
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VANUATU:  A  SMALL  COUNTRY 
WITH  BIG  CONNECTIONS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  vir- 
tually unknown  Republic  of  Vanuatu.  Vanuatu 
is  located  in  the  South  Pacific,  some  1200 
miles  northeast  of  Australia.  It  is  comprised  of 
over  70  islands  extending  a  full  560  miles. 
The  economy  is  based  primarily  on  mining 
and  fishing  industries  as  well  as  the  vital  influx 
of  tourist  dollars  heavily  dependent  on  Austra- 
lian vacationers.  Moreover,  Vanuatu  is  run  by 
a  highly  decentralized  pariiamentary  form  of 
government  established  when  the  people  of 
Vanuatu  were  granted  independence  from  the 
British  and  French  governments  in  1980. 

On  the  surface,  Vanuatu  may  appear  to  be 
just  another  tiny  republic  among  the  myriad  of 
islands  which  dot  the  South  Pacific  horizon. 
However,  recent  events  and  revelations  have 
thrust  Vanuatu  into  the  unforgiving  worid  of 
international  politics. 

Vanuatu's  past  record  of  foreign  policy  has 
been  quite  erratic.  While  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  the  West,  Prime  Minister  Walter 
Lini  has  established  ties  with  notorious  instiga- 
tors of  political  unrest.  For  example,  Vanuatu 
was  the  first  South  Pacific  nation  to  establish 
diplomatic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  has 
recently  signed  a  1-year  fishing  agreement 
that  would  grant  Soviet  trawlers  full  access  of 
Vanuatuan  ports.  Comparably,  in  a  5-year 
agreement,  U.S.  fishing  vessels  are  only  per- 
mitted access  to  Vanuatu's  territorial  waters. 
Yet,  one  can  still  argue  that  diplomatic  recog- 
nition and  a  1-year  fishing  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  certainly  does  not  wan-ant  a 
threat  to  United  States  national  security  and 
to  the  stability  of  Vanuatu's  neighbors. 

The  situation  becomes  much  more  alarming 
when  one  considers  the  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  Vanuatu's  ties  with  Libya.  Yes, 
Libya,  a  country  which  sponsors  the  murder  of 
innocent,  men,  women,  and  children.  A  coun- 
try which  is  supported  in  it's  entirety  by  such 
outlaw  states  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Syria. 
The  same  country  whose  leader's  name  is 
synonymous  with  global  terrorism  and  the 
worldwide  anti-American  movement.  Certainly, 
no  one  can  now  argue  that  Vanuatu's  current 
involvement  with  states  that  are  the  major 
brokers  of  terrorism  in  the  world  today  does 
not  warrant  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Specifically,  it  is  believed  that  Prime  Minister 
Lini  was  ottered  a  whopping  $40  million  by  the 
Libyan  Government  in  exchange  for  the  right 
to  build  a  pacific  base  of  naval  operations  on 
the  Vanuatuan  islands.  A  sobering  thought 
indeed.  Yet,  the  question  then  arises,  why 
Vanuatu?  In  the  past,  Mr.  Lini  has  openly  sup- 


ported revolutionary  movements  in  West  Irian 
and  French  controlled  New  Caledonia.  More- 
over, Vanuatu  has  been  noted  for  being  an 
international  tax  haven  for  investors.  Thus, 
Colonel  Qadhafi  could  establish  a  hidden  but 
powerful  terrorist  base  with  relative  ease.  Fur- 
thermore, Vanuatu  is  in  desperate  need  of 
funds  to  relieve  it's  debt  problems.  A  need 
that  the  Soviets  and  Libyans  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  accommodate— in  exchange  for 
a  favor  or  two. 

Now  consider  these  revelations  with  the 
presence  of  a  Communist  insurgency  in  the 
Philippines  and  established  Communist  re- 
gimes in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North 
Korea.  The  potential  for  Communist  takeover 
of  the  South  Pacific  speaks  for  itself. 

The  South  Pacific  is  the  ultimate  strategic 
naval  foothold  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It's  multi- 
tude of  islands  form  links  in  a  geographical 
chain  that  when  connected  could  be  used  to 
control  every  sea  and  air  route  of  the  Asian 
Hemisphere.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Soviet 
control  of  this  area  would  be  deadly  to  de- 
mocracy in  the  Far  East. 

Few  people  realize  that  Communist  expan- 
sion is  much  like  a  tiger  stalking  its  prey.  It  is 
a  slow,  deliberate  yet,  relentless  movement.  It 
has  its  prey  in  sight,  but  waits  patiently  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike.  When  that  opportunity 
arises  it  strikes  hard  and  fast,  leaving  its  prey 
lifeless,  while  it  moves  on  to  continue  its 
quest  for  the  satiation  of  its  endless  hunger 
for  conquest.  We  cannot  allow  the  South  Pa- 
cific to  be  communism's  next  hunting  ground. 
This  Congress  and  administration  both  have 
the  opportunity  to  confront  this  threat  before  it 
snowballs  into  another  major  foreign  policy 
defeat  for  the  West.  By  alleviating  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  of  the  Vanuatuan  people,  we 
can  save  Vanuatu  and  her  South  Pacific 
neighbors  from  falling  prey  to  propaganda  and 
false  promises  that  characterize  every  Com- 
munist movement.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  allocation  of  funds  to  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  people  of  the  South  Pacific.  If  we  do 
not  support  the  free  and  democratic  elements 
of  the  South  Pacific,  one  day  we  will  surely 
squander  any  advantage  we  possessed  in  this 
obscure,  but  strategically  vital  part  of  the 
world. 

Vanuatu  Spells  Trouble  in  the  South 

Pacific 
In  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940s  the 
rising  sun  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was 
Stretching  its  rays  across  Asia  and  into  the 
South  Pacific.  Slowly,  island  by  island, 
Japan  extended  its  control  over  the  region. 
Meanwhile,  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
watched  and  waited  until  it  was  almost  too 
late.  In  the  end  Americas  policy  in  the  Pa- 
cific required  an  outright  Japanese  attack 
against  the  American  fleet  based  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii  before  the  U.S.  moved  to 
halt  Japanese  aggressions. 

Pearl  Harbor  shocked  and  distressed  the 
United  States,  but  equally  distressing  was 
the  degree  to  which  the  Japanese  had  ulti- 
mately gained  control  of  the  high  seas  from 


their  heavily  fortified  "unslnkable  carri- 
ers'—the islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  The 
result  was  a  Japanese  Empire  in  such  firm 
control  of  the  Pacific  that  it  required  four 
years  of  intense  fighting  before  the  U.S.  was 
able  to  lit>erate  the  region. 

Thousands  of  brave  men  fought  and  died 
to  wrest  these  islands  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Japanese.  Tarawa,  Saipan.  Guadalcanal- 
fierce  battles  fought  on  these  once  obscure 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  have  forever 
etched  their  names  in  our  history. 

Today,  new  forces  and  new  threats  have 
begun  to  establish  themselves  on  these  same 
islands.  In  the  tiny  Republic  of  Vanuatu, 
agents  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Libya  have 
developed  strong  ties  with  the  government 
and  have  threatened  the  surrounding  island 
states  of  the  South  Pacific  by  supporting 
revolutionary  elements  within  the  native 
populations. 

Vanuatu  consists  of  70  to  80  islands  ex- 
tending some  560  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  situated  approximately  600  miles  west 
of  Fiji  and  1200  miles  northeast  of  Austra- 
lia. The  islands'  120.000  inhabitants.  80%  of 
whom  lie  in  rural  and  mountainous  regions, 
are  involved  in  a  variety  of  industries,  in- 
cluding mining  and  fishing,  but  are  also 
heavily  dependent  upon  tourist  dollars  from 
Australia. 

The  Republic  of  Vanuatu  is  governed  by  a 
unicameral  legislature  of  39  members  who 
are  elected  to  four  year  terms  by  universal 
adult  suffrage.  The  President,  the  official 
head  of  state,  is  elected  for  a  five  year  term 
by  an  electoral  college;  but  political  power  is 
held  by  the  Prime  Minister,  selected  from 
the  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister,  in 
turn,  appoints  a  Council  of  Ministers  who 
compose  the  cabinet. 

Many  have  appreciated  Vanuatu's  strate- 
gic importance.  Located  at  an  important 
crossroad  in  the  South  Pacific.  Vanuatu 
could  serve  as  an  important  stepping  stone 
to  further  Soviet  expansion  in  the  region.  In 
fact.  Vanuatu  has  been  used  for  military 
purposes  before. 

Settled  by  French  and  British  mission- 
aries during  the  19th  century,  the  New  Heb- 
rides, now  Vanuatu,  was  shared  politically 
between  the  two  nations  for  over  90  years. 
In  1977.  British,  French  and  New  Hebridean 
officials  reached  an  agreement  to  grant  the 
islands  independence  in  1980.  This  agree- 
ment failed  to  satisfy  members  of  the  native 
Vanuaaku  Party,  who  had  demanded  imme- 
diate independence,  so  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  in  early  1978.  Political 
stability  was  not  achieved  until  1980  when 
Father  Walter  Lini.  Chief  Minister  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  British  and  French 
officials  agreed  to  finally  grant  the  islands 
independence  under  the  new  name  of  Van- 
uatu. 

In  its  seven  years  of  independence,  Van- 
uatu has  slowly  extended  its  contact  with 
outside  nations,  with  Prime  Minister  Lini 
leading  the  way.  Great  Britain  continues  to 
grant  financial  assistance  to  the  island 
nation,  but  friendly  diplomatic  ties  have 
also  been  established  with  Australia  and 
Papua  New  Guinea.  In  late  1986.  Vanuatu 
joined  a  number  of  other  South  Pacific 
island   nations   and   concluded   a   five-year 
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„i  ve  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  fishing  rights 

territorial  waters  of  Vanuatu.  Differ- 

;s  now  estimate  that  Vanuatu  has 

diplomatic  relations  with  a  total 

since  its  independence. 

)f  these  foreign  contacts,  however, 

as  much  controversy  as  Prime 

Linis  two  recent  agreements  with 
et  Union  and  Libya.  Of  the  hun- 
islands  in  the  region.  Vanuatu  was 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
SovieU.  In  January  of  1987.  Van- 
the  Soviet  Union  concluded  a  one- 
— ....o   agreement  that  would  grant 
^wlers  access  to  several  ports  in 
This  agreement  was  bitterly  op- 
a  significant  minority  within  Van- 
government,     including     President 
Sokomanu  and  members  of  the  Na- 
IJemocratic  Party;   but  in  the  end. 
was  insufficient  to  block 
of  the  treaty. 
..  of  the  government's  involvement 
._.  Soviets  has  not  been  limited  to 
<  issent;  leaders  from  Australia  and 
_  States  have  been  particularly 
„  by  the  Kremlins  growing  influ- 
:he  region.  Officials  of  the  Vanuatu 
ent  traveled  to  the  United  States 
1987  to  allay  fears  within  the  State 
„  following  an  announcement  of 
,  fishing  agreement.  During  a  brief 
with   Secretary   of   State   George 
Vanuatu's    Foreign    Minister    Sela 
lefended  the  pact  as  a  strictly  eco- 
a  -rangement. 

\  Washington  Post  reported  Molisa  as 

hat  the  agreement  was    a  way  to 

1  unds  to  assist  with  [Vanuatu's]  $6.5 

budgeUry   deficit. "  Great  Britain. 

(  xplained.  had  reduced  aid  payments 

to  $750,000  for  1987.  and  Prance 

contributed    any    funds    to    its 

lolony. 

Minister  Lini  has  also  been  criti- 

his  contacts  with  Libyan  leader 

Qaddafi.  At  a  summit  meeting  of 

d  nations  in  September  of  1986, 

approached   by  members  of   the 

delegation     who     promised     him. 

other  things,  cheaper  oil.  Sources 

estimated  that  Qaddafi   has  of- 

_..aatu  as  much  as  $40  million  in  ex- 

for  the  rights  to  build  a  Pacific  base 

on  the  island. 

is  intentions  in  tiny  Vanuatu  seem 
..  honorable  than  his  other  activities 
r  ;gion.  which  were  detailed  in  August 
by  David  Lamb  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Jbya.  Lamb  explained,  is  alleged  to 
ing  revolutionary  forces  in  New  Gal- 
as well  as  guerillas  in  West  Irian 
stern  half  of  the  island  of  New 
also  known  as  Irian  Jay  a)  and  East 
ifho  are  seeking  their  independence 


'  assis  ling 


Ir  donesia. 


Although  Libya  lacks  naval  forces  capable 
ning  operations  in  the  region,  sev- 
_  predicted  that  Qaddafi  intends  to 
island  as  a  base  for  terrorist  activity 
the  United  States  and  France 
has  earned  his  wrath  by  supporting 
.1 1  its  war  against  Libya).  Lamb  noted 
\  anuatu  has  particular  appeal  for  the 
because  it  is  an  international  tax 
nameless,  numl»ered  bank  accounts 
>pened  their." 
i's  efforts,  in  islands  located  so 
close  lo  the  Australian  mainland,  have 
aroused  the  attention  of  Australian  Prime 
Minist<  r  Bob  Hawke.  Australia  has  expand- 
ed its  ntelligence  gathering  efforts  in  the 
South  'acific,  in  response  to  Libyan  activity 
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in  the  region,  and  recently  closed  the 
Libyan  Peoples  Bureau  (embassy)  in  Can- 
berra. 

The  Libyan  connection  has  severely 
strained  Vanuatu-Australian  relations.  In 
early  1987  when  Lini  completed  an  agree- 
ment with  Qaddafi  to  grant  Libya  a  diplo- 
matic mission  in  the  islands,  both  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  governments  voted 
to  censure  Vanuatu  diplomatically.  On  May 
11.  1987,  Vanuatu  announced  a  ban  on  visits 
by  Australian  warships  in  response  to  Aus- 
tralia's increased  intelligence  activity  in  the 
region.  According  to  a  story  in  the  May  12. 
1987  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Prime 
Minister  Lini  "charged  that  Australian  in- 
telligence gathering  [had]  been  interfering 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Vanuatu. " 

Lini  has  greatly  increased  political  con- 
tracts with  the  outside  world,  and  his  in- 
volvement in  the  non-aligned  movement  has 
earned  him  the  label  of  a  foreign  policy 
maverick  among  Western  analysts.  A  May 
19.  1986  story  in  the  New  York  Times  drew 
immediate  criticism  and  clarification  from 
members  of  the  Vanuatan  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  Times  reporter  de- 
scribed Vanuatu  as  'a  haven  for  regional 
nationalist  leaders  "  and  went  on  to  describe 
Vanuatu's  strong  ties  with  the  Free  Papua 
Movement  in  West  Irian.  Franzalbert  Joku. 
editor  of  the  Times  of  Papua  New  Guinea, 
detailed  recent  developments  in  the  20-year- 
old  struggle  by  natives  against  Indonesia  in 
a  New  York  Times  interview.  The  West 
Irian-born  Joku  believed  that  the  -younger, 
better  educated  people  taking  over  the 
movement  will  look  to  the  East  Bloc  [for  as- 
sistAHcd  " 

The  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN)  has  strongly  urged  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  the  region.  Kadir  Sheikh  Faszir. 
the  Malaysian  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  ex- 
pressed his  concerns  and  hopes  in  an  inter- 
view in  1986.  "The  U.S.  has  got  to  stop  wait- 
ing until  the  last  minute. "  Fadzir  explained. 
"If  the  Americans  acted  now.  they  could  nip 
these  tendencies  in  the  bud  .  .  .  just  $10  mil- 
lion spread  around  the  area  would  make 
some  very  beautiful  people  very  happy. " 

The  personality  of  Prime  Minister  Lini 
may  explain  Vanuatu's  inconsistent  foreign 
policy.  In  a  nation  with  a  very  low  literacy 
rate,  it  has  been  easy  for  a  relatively  small 
group  of  well-educated  natives  to  control 
the  nation's  policy.  Lini,  an  Anglican  priest 
and  a  chief  from  the  island  of  Pentecost  is  a 
uniquely  aggressive  leader  among  the  loose- 
ly associated  island  nations  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific. Lini  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  na- 
tional leader  during  Vanuatu's  drive  for  in- 
dependence. In  the  six  years  since  that  time, 
Lini  has  openly  supported  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  West  Irian  and  New  Caledo- 
nia. He  has  stood  tall  against  Australia,  the 
regional  power,  and  has  declared  Vanuatu  a 
nuclear-free  zone.  He  also  convinced  the 
members  of  the  South  Pacific  Forum  to  pro- 
test French  rule  in  New  Caledonia  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Linis  support  of  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments in  New  Caledonia  and  West  Irian 
may  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  political 
character  of  the  region.  Joku  explained  that 
the  Free  Papua  Movement  in  West  Irian  is 
small  and  poorly  equipped,  but  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  movement  could  pose  a  seri- 
ous problem  to  Papua  New  Guinea  if  it  were 
to  become  better  organized.  Others  refuse 
to  discount  the  amount  of  aid  that  Libya 
has  provided  to  rebel  groups.  Lamb  cited  a 
source  in  Honolulu  as  saying,  "The  number 
of  islanders  going  to  Libya  and  the  amount 
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of  money  coming  into  the  region  are  both 
still  small,  [but]  let's  not  forget  that  it  only 
took  eleven  men  to  overthrow  the  Fijian 
government  in  [May]." 

There  are  many  explanations  for  Vanua- 
tu's growing  ties  with  Libya  and  the  Com- 
munist Bloc,  but  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ments focus  on  economics.  "Cuba  sponsored 
Vanuatu  to  become  the  155th  member  of 
the  United  Nations, "  wrote  James  P.  Sterba 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "[and  the]  two 
have  been  pals  ever  since  .  .  ."  Sterba  con- 
cluded that  "Vanuatu  learned  early  that  the 
fastest  way  to  get  the  West's  attention  is  to 
flirt  with  Communists. " 

Lini  has  done  much  to  spur  economic  de- 
velopment within  the  islands,  while  at  the 
same  time  holding  dearly  to  ancient  tradi- 
tions. Vanuatu's  strongly  decentralized 
system  of  government,  a  holdover  from  colo- 
nial times,  allows  local  leaders  great  auton- 
omy from  direct  governmental  control.  In 
1986,  for  example,  villagers  from  the  island 
of  Espiritu  Santo  rejected  an  offer  by  a  for- 
eign gold  mining  company  to  develop  the 
land. 

Meanwhile,  Vanuatu  has  been  carefully 
developed  as  an  international  tax  haven.  Al- 
though some  have  seen  this  as  a  contribut- 
ing factor  lo  Libyan  involvement  in  the 
nation,  as  has  already  been  noted,  others 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  country's  liber- 
al tax  policies.  In  the  nation's  capital  of 
Port  Vila,  the  government  has  established  a 
satellite-connected  finance  center,  similar  to 
that  which  is  operated  on  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands, which  shelters  millions  of  dollars. 
Vanuatu  has  also  accumulated  a  fairly  large 
commercial  shipping  fleet.  A  former  officer 
of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Clayton  Wentworth.  has  been  named 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Maritime  Affairs, 
and  has  developed  a  ship  registry  through 
Wall  Street  similar  to  Liberia's. 

Lini's  questionable  foreign  policy  has 
threatened  this  carefully  developed  econom- 
ic system.  Recently,  the  Australian  tourist 
trade  has  declined  sharply  due  lo  concerns 
over  the  Libyan  connection.  Investors  dis- 
count the  remarkable  stability  of  the  vatu, 
the  official  currency  of  the  islands,  in  light 
of  the  threatening  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia; 
and  have,  in  general,  shied  away  from  busi- 
ness ventures  in  the  islands.  Moreover. 
Prime  Minister  Lini's  official  statements 
that  his  foreign  agreements  are  in  the  im- 
poverished nation's  best  economic  interest 
have  failed  to  satisfy  Western  and  native 
concerns.  According  to  the  "Europa  Year 
Book  1987."  President  Sokomanu  has  "al- 
leged that  Linis  non-aligned  foreign  policy" 
has  contributed  to  the  exacerbation  of 
Vanuatu's  domestic  problems,  particularly 
in  the  trade,  development,  and  education 
secto'3." 

The  crisis  is  far  from  being  resolved.  Van- 
uatu's economic  problems,  including  a  $60 
million  debt,  have  put  Lini's  back  to  the 
wall.  Many  diplomats  now  realize  that  eco- 
nomic aid  from  nations  unfriendly  to  West- 
em  interests  will  be  graciously  accepted  by 
Vanuatu's  leaders,  despite  their  officially 
non-aligned  stance.  Nonetheless,  Western 
and  Australian  diplomats  seen  unwilling  or 
unable  to  supersede  the  economic  efforts  of 
the  Soviets  and  Qaddafi,  and  resolve  against 
their  expanding  influence  in  the  region  re- 
mains weak. 

The  United  Slates  has  had  generally  good 
relations  with  the  natives  of  New  Hebrides 
throughout  history.  U.S.  servicemen  pursu- 
ing the  Japanese  across  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  established  close  relations  with  the 
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natives  when  they  came  to  the  New  Hebri- 
des and  established  a  base  for  attacking  Jap- 
anese fortifications  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  New  Guinea.  Many  natives  still  remem- 
ber these  incidents  fondly,  while  others  look 
to  the  second  coming  of  a  mysterious  Ameri- 
can known  as  John  Frum.  who  brought  ap- 
pliances, canned  food,  whiskey  and  other 
trinkets.  Many  Americans,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.  may  have  been  first  ac- 
quainted with  the  islands  of  Vanuatu  from 
James  Micheners  "Tales  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific." The  potential  for  good  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  great,  based  upon 
our  past  history.  However,  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington and  Port  Vila  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  make  a  major  step  towards 
good  relations  up  to  this  point. 

Government  officials,  for  obvious  reasons, 
have  tried  to  play  down  the  educational 
shortcomings  of  the  island  population.  But 
despite  a  core  of  well-educated  natives  and 
fortune-seeking  foreigners  working  to  dispel 
Vanuatu's  image  as  a  backward  island,  most 
indicatio'is  suggest  that  that  is  all  Vanutau 
is.  Nonetheless,  ite  geographic  placement 
between  two  important  islands  that  are 
being  threatened  by  revolutionary  move- 
ments, should  concern  Western  policy 
makers. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  has  estab- 
lished an  extensive  naval  base  at  Cam  Rahn 
Bay,  a  former  U.S.  installation.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  actions  of  revolutionary  forces 
on  both  the  left  and  right  have  destabilized 
the  political  situation  significantly.  Many 
foreign  policy  analysts  question  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  extensive  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  or 
the  Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Farther  south, 
the  old  ANZUS  alliance,  formed  in  1951.  has 
been  shattered  by  New  Zealand's  refusal  to 
accommodate  U.S.  naval  vessels  which  carry 
nuclear  weapons.  On  the  island  of  Fiji, 
ethnic  unrest  and  military  coups  have  crip- 
pled political  stability. 

All  of  these  incidents,  which  have  con- 
cerned policy  makers  in  the  U.S.  intent 
upon  maintaining  order  in  the  vital  region 
of  the  world,  have  been  well-documented. 
Now  Soviet  and  Libyan  efforts  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  basin  focus  on  the  small  and 
seemingly  insignificant  island  nation  of 
Vanuatu. 

American  policy  makers  should  learn  from 
the  mistakes  made  prior  lo  World  War  II. 
For  40  years  since  the  resolution  of  that 
bloody  conflict,  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained stability  in  the  Pacific.  Japan,  pro- 
hibited from  maintaining  a  permanent  of- 
fensive military  force,  no  longer  threatens 
the  United  States,  but  new  forces  have  ap- 
peared to  challenge  the  American  presence 
in  the  region.  Policy  makers  must  re-exam- 
ine the  long-term  implications  of  Soviet  and 
Ubyan  activity  in  the  region,  and  compare 
them  with  the  actions  of  Imperial  Japan 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  To 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
risked  their  lives  in  the  campaigns  in  that 
region  during  the  war.  no  island  can  be  seen 
as  insignificant,  no  effort  of  aggression  un- 
important. The  United  States  must  take 
action  now  in  order  to  stop  the  anti-Ameri- 
can  activity  there;  only  then  can  the  U.S. 
protect  the  independence  of  the  region,  and 
ensure  that  American  lives  and  property 
will  be  safe  from  the  threatening  influences 
of  terrorist  states. 
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DIERUFF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER.  TOPS  IN  QUALITY 

HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 


Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dieruff  High 
School  of  Allentown.  PA,  has  brought  journal- 
istic renown  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  my  con- 
gressional district  for  the  second  consecutive 
year.  The  student  newspaper,  the  Leader,  was 
again  given  the  highest  recognition  bestowed 
by  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association. 
With  the  Gold  Crown  Award,  the  Leader, 
places  in  the  top  2  percent  of  all  high  school 
publications  with  only  20  other  scholastic 
newspapers  in  that  category. 

Since  I  have  initiated  in  my  Lehigh  Valley 
District  a  program  to  promote  "quality"  in  our 
products  and  services,  it  is  a  special  pleasure 
to  give  recognition  for  exceptional  quality  to 
the  Leader. 

What  a  terrific  student  newspaper.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  their  very 
professional  staff  on  a  number  of  stories  since 
coming  to  Congress.  I  say  the  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Post,  and  the  Allentown 
Call  Chronicle  would  be  in  deep  difficulty  if  the 
Leader  ever  went  commercial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  highly  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  their  advisor,  Ms.  Rosemary 
Simpson,  the  editor-in-chief,  Robert  Richter, 
and  the  entire  team  of  students-staff  who 
worked  to  obtain  this  coveted  award,  and  at 
this  point,  I  include  an  article  from  the  April  2, 
1988  issue  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
concerning  the  award. 
[From  the  Globe-Times,  Bethlehem,  Pa.. 
Apr.  2.  1988] 
DiEROFF  Student  Newspaper  Wins 
Scholastic  Press  Award 
Al  the  64lh  annual  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association  Convention  held  recently 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City, 
the  Dieruff  High  School  student  newspaper. 
The  Leader,  was  presented  with  the  Gold 
Crown  Award  for  the  second  consecutive 
year. 

The  award  places  The  Leader  in  the  top  2 
percent  of  high  school  publications  entered 
in  the  1987  CSPA  contest/critique,  the 
award  was  presented  to  20  other  scholastic 
newspaper  publications  in  the  country. 

Sixth-year  adviser  to  The  Leader.  Rose- 
mary Simpson,  and  Editor-in-Chief  Robert 
Richter  accepted  the  award  presented  by 
CSPA  Director  Edmond  Sullivan.  Simpson 
said,  "Having  done  well  in  our  preliminary 
evaluations  this  fall.  The  Leader  was  nomi- 
nated for  a  crown  award.  We  endured  a  few 
anxious  moments  awaiting  Ed  Sullivan's  an- 
nouncement al  the  Columbia  Convention." 

"It's  hard  lo  put  into  words  what  this 
award  means  to  me.  personally  and  profes- 
sionally. Im  so  proud  of  The  Leader  staff. 
This  award  was  truly  earned  by  a  hard- 
working, close  knit  team.  I  cant  think  of 
enough  superlatives  to  describe  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Leader  staff. " 

Concerning  the  newspa.icr's  success.  Prin- 
cipal Michael  Meilinger  said,  "The  Gold 
Crown  is  a  tribute  to  the  staff  and  the  advis- 
er for  the  work  and  time  they  have  put  into 
the  school's  newspaper."  He  continued. 
"You  have  to  attribute  the  success  to  Mrs. 
Simpson.  She  puts  so  much  of  herself  into 
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the  paper.  The  students  cannot  help  but 
feel  the  motivation  she  possesses,  that  they 
become  so  highly  motivated  and  have  estab- 
lished a  tradition  excellence."' 

Simpson  said  many  people  can  share  this 
award  with  the  staff.  "This  award  pays  trib- 
ute to  many  people  who  have  helped  us 
make  The  Leader  an  excellent  student  news- 
paper. First  of  all.  The  Morning  Call's 
SNAP  (Student  Newspaper  Advisory  Pro- 
gram) certainly  shares  this  award  because 
of  their  benevolent  contributions  to  scholas- 
tic journalism.  We're  blessed  also  with  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  our  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, business  and  community  mem- 
bers." she  said. 

Explaining  the  award's  personal  meaning. 
Opinion  Editor  Kerry  Peltz  said.  "For  last 
year's  Crown  Award.  I  wasn't  directly  in- 
volved with  the  newspaper.  But  for  this 
award.  I  was  an  editor,  so  it's  really  reward- 
ing to  realize  I  was  capable  of  contributing 
to  such  a  tremendous  product." 

Feature  Editor  Shannon  Lehr  agreed: 
"This  Gold  Crown  Award  means  more  per- 
sonally because  I  was  an  editor,  and  I  know 
just  how  hard  we  as  a  staff  had  lo  work,  and 
how  hard  I  personally  had  lo  persevere  lo 
earn  this  award." 

Richter  said  the  staff  fell  a  big  challenge 
after  winning  the  Gold  Crown  last  year  to 
come  up  with  new  ideas  and  maintain  excel- 
lence. "It's  interesting  how  last  year's  award 
really  challenged  and  motivated  us  to  find 
ways  to  improve  our  newspaper.  And  I  think 
this  is  the  real  value  of  critique  contests." 
Richter  said.  "We  made  changes  in  our  flag 
and  logos,  our  coverage  and  size. "  he  said, 
"so  it's  great  to  realize  that  even  though  we 
risked  change,  we  didn't  lower  our  stand- 
ards." 

In  the  individual  1988  Gold  Circle  Awards, 
in  a  first-time  category  for  Health  Report- 
ing sponsored  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, sophomore  Michele  Kurtz  was 
awarded  second  place  in  Health  Feature  for 
her  article  on  hospital  volunteers  entitled 
"Volunteers  find  satisfaction  in  helping 
others."  The  winning  articles  had  to  show- 
exemplary  coverage  of  medical  and  health 
issues  that  affect  the  school  community. 

Also,  eight  Gold  Circle  Awards  were  pre- 
sented to  The  Leader  staff  members.  Erin 
Donohue.  '87  graduate,  received  a  First 
Place  certificate  for  an  informative  graph 
and  a  Third  Place  certificate  for  sports  page 
design  for  "Basketball  Fever."  Along  with 
Donohue.  seniors  Shanon  Lehr  and  Janet 
Licini  won  a  First  Place  award  for  their 
work  on  the  centerpage.  Art  for  Art's 
Sake. "  Lehr  said.  Although  Im  planning  a 
science  major  for  college.  I  really  value  this 
experience  with  writing.  Its  very  reassuring 
to  be  recognized  and  awarded  for  my  writing 
because  I  know  in  whatever  I  do.  I  will  need 
to  know  how  to  write,  whether  its  daU  or  a 
lab  report. " 

Also.  Donohue.  seniors  Kelly  Leitgeb  and 
Cynthia  Panker  received  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  the  baseball  centerpage.  "Team 
Warms  Up  for  Playoffs. "  In  other  design 
categories.  Richter  and  juniors  Dana  Lehr 
and  Eric  Tesche  were  awarded  First  Place 
for  sports  page.  'On  The  Move."  and 
Panker  and  Matt  Reagan  won  Third  Place 
in  news  page  design  for  'Teachers  and  Up- 
coming Events."  In  addition,  in  feature  page 
design.  Shannon  Lehr  received  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  the  page.  "VCR's." 

Freshman  Melissa  Pelruska  was  awarded 
Second  Place  in  the  general  feature  writing 
category  for  her  article.  "This  group  of  kin- 
dergartners  has  unique  distinction,"  Pe- 
truska  said,   "Since  my  career  goals  include 
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I'm  very  excited  for  the  next  three 
continue   developing   my   writing 
newspaper.  Receiving  this  award 
year  really  reassures  and  in- 
to continue  to  write." 
convention,  Simpson  presented  a 
■Make  Your  Newspaper  a  Class 
.^..  provided  various  ideas  and  sug- 
on  staff  management  and  newspa- 
3X1.  Shannon  Lehr  explained, 

„.  teaches  the  things  that  work 

Leader  staff  and  make  us  the  news- 

we  are."  She  continued,    "The 

gives  a  lot  of  good  hints  as  far  as 
•tion  and  time  saving  and  just  a  lot 
to  make  newspaper  production  effi- 
enjoyable." 


HON.  BEN  BLAZ 


OF  GUAM 
IN  liHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
fiederal  Asian  Pacific  American  Council 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  corn- 
outstanding   accomplishments   of 
group. 
Flederal  Asian  Pacific  American  Council 
is  an  interagency  group  organized  to 
J  focus  for  Asian  Pacific  American  ac- 
with    the    Federal    Government.    The 
through  its  interagency  membership, 
for: 
ling  training  conferences,  heritage 
0  iservances,  and  developmental  wori<- 
\  rhich  will  aid  in  the  advancement  of 
Pacific  Americans;  and 

overall  awareness  of  the  impacts 
and  Pacific  cultures,  work  ethics  and 
as  related  to  employment  in  the 
work  force. 

the  past  3  years,  the  ability  of  FAPAC 
coordinate,  and  carry  our  successful 
ar4bitious  activites,   including  the   1986 
Conference  and  the  1987  recognition 
for  Federal  Asian  senior  executives, 
to  the  enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
3f  Council  members,  and  their  over- 
agency  support.  I  can  state  with 
that  both  are  essential  to  FAPAC's 
success. 
Pacific  Americans  bring  to  the  nation- 
a  diversity  of  cultural  perspec- 
work  ethics;  however,  they  are  often 
which  often  results  in  barriers 
productivity  and  advance- 
an  effort  to  overcome  these  barriers, 
is  sponsoring  the  2d  National  Federal 
F^acific  American  Heritage  Training  Con- 
this  week  to  explore  these  issues  and 
strategies  and  methods  for  improving 
relationships  and  other  related  con- 
For   their   continuing    contribution    to 
life,  i  congratulate  them. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  ROSE  MARIE 
FIORE,  ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNER 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pride  in  saluting  Rose  Marie  Fiore,  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  winner  in  the  essay  contest, 
"Create  '88:  What  Growing  Up  in  Ohio's 
Western  Reserve  Mean  to  Me. "  The  essay 
contest  included  entries  from  students  repre- 
senting 45  area  high  schools.  Ms.  Fiore  and 
other  finalists  were  honored  at  an  awards 
ceremony  and  reception  on  April  8,  1988.  She 
is  a  senior  at  Chanel  High  School  and  resides 
in  Garfield  Heights,  OH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Ms.  Fiore  upon  this  im- 
portant achievement.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
her  winning  essay  with  my  colleagues. 
The  Importance  to  Me  of  Growing  Up  in 
Ohio's  Western  Reserve 
(By  Rose  Marie  Fiore) 

Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "I  like  to  see  a  man 
proud  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives;  I  like 
to  see  him  live  in  it  so  that  his  place  will  be 
proud  of  him. "  The  importance  to  me  of 
growing  up  in  Ohio's  Western  Reserve  is  the 
pride  it  has  instilled  in  me  which  challenges 
me  to  use  my  gifts  and  talents  to  l>enefit  my 
surroundings. 

The  history  of  the  Western  Reserve  dates 
back  to  1786  when  Connecticut  received  a 
land  charter  from  King  Charles  11.  Con- 
necticut gave  all  of  the  land  to  the  federal 
government  except  a  small  strip  of  land  bor- 
dering Lake  Erie  in  Ohio.  This  strip  of  land 
is  the  Western  Reserve.  When  Moses  Clea- 
veland  was  hired  to  survey  the  land,  he  de- 
cided that  the  location  where  river,  lake, 
low  banks,  and  dense  forests  which  provided 
both  protection  and  shipping  access,  was 
the  ideal  location  for  the  "capital  city  "  of 
the  Western  Reserve.  This  city  is  known  as 
Cleveland.  This  is  important  to  me  because 
I  now  see  that  Cleveland  is  endowed  with  all 
of  the  necessary  attributes  of  a  successful 
city. 

Since  that  time,  many  devoted  people 
have  made  the  Western  Reserve  what  it  is 
today,  a  bastion  of  power  known  for  its  edu- 
cational and  cultural  leadership.  It  boasts 
numerous  leading  schools,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, churches,  and  organizations  of  every 
kind.  I  am  enamored  to  think  that  such  a 
powerful  city  is  due  to  the  hard  work  and 
devotion  of  certain  people.  When  I  see  the 
greatness  that  comes  from  such  devotion.  I 
am  encouraged  to  be  one  of  those  people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  same  birthplace  as 
former  Presidents  Garfield  and  McKinley. 
They  brought  recognition  to  the  Western 
Reserve,  as  did  Edison,  Goodrich,  Goodyear, 
Hulett,  and  Rockefeller. 

Although  this  area  went  through  a  transi- 
tional period  of  time  when  hardly  any  devel- 
opment took  place,  it  is  presently  being  to- 
tally renovated.  One  of  the  recent  and  most 
significant  achievements  of  Cleveland  is 
having  been  named  the  site  of  the  future 
Rock-n-Roll  Hall  of  Fame.  This  is  certainly 
a  national  honor  as  well  as  an  exciting  tour- 
ist attraction.  The  renovation  of  the  lake- 
front  will  restore  Cleveland's  beauty  and 
widespread  acclamation.  I  am  certain  that 
the  people  of  Cleveland  will  always  defend 
its  nickname  of  "The  Best  Location  in  the 
Nation." 
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From  living  in  Ohio's  Western  Reserve,  I 
have  learned  that  hard  work  pays  off.  I 
have  gained  the  confidence  and  fortification 
I  need  to  take  risks  and  stand  up  for  what  I 
believe.  Living  in  Cleveland,  I  know  that  I 
can  easily  enjoy  access  to  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  impressive  museums,  sympho- 
nies, and  theaters.  I  can  admire  the  beauti- 
ful lakefront  and  think  back  on  all  that  I 
have  learned  about  its  development.  I  have 
gained  a  sense  of  pride  for  Cleveland  and  all 
of  its  hardworking  forefathers.  They  have 
set  a  compelling  example  for  me  to  one  day 
give  back  to  the  Western  Reserve,  all  that  it 
has  instilled  in  me. 


CALIFORNIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENTS VISIT  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  13  high  school  students 
from  my  district  in  San  Ramon,  CA  who  re- 
cently toured  the  Soviet  Union.  These  stu- 
dents were  struck  by  both  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  commend  these  students  for  their  interest 
in  learning  about  the  Soviet  Union  first  hand. 
In  the  spirit  of  glasnost,  and  the  opening  of 
both  Russian  and  American  eyes  and  minds,  it 
is  quite  fitting  that  they  should  seek  to  expand 
their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  students  from  San  Ramon  High  can 
be  an  example  to  all  about  the  value  of  re- 
placing preconceptions  with  opinions  based 
on  fact  and  experience.  In  order  to  grow 
toward  a  greater  world  understanding  and  a 
further  reaching  peace,  we  will  all  need  to 
step  outside  the  bounds  of  what  is  familiar 
and  explore  new  horizons  as  these  students 
have  done. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an 
interview  with  the  students  who  attended  the 
trip  which  appeared  in  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  on  April  11,  1988: 

From  Bare  Shelves  to  Reindeer  Meat; 
California  Students  Discover  Different 
World  in  Soviet  Union 

(By  Gina  Abston) 

San  Ramon.— California  High  School  stu- 
dent Melissa  Cuevas  was  surprised  by  some 
of  the  things  she  found  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  Easter  vacation.  Even  Moscow's  larg- 
est department  store.  GUM,  wasn't  what 
she  had  expected. 

"It's  a  little  bit  bigger  than  the  Stoneridge 
mall,  but  it's  all  owned  by  the  government 
and  there's  nothing  but  necessities  in  there. 
It's  all  basic  items, "  she  said.  "We  had 
planned  to  shop  in  (Soviet)  stores  and  buy 
their  stuff,  but  there  was  nothing  for  us  to 
buy. 

Cuevas  was  one  of  the  13  California  High 
students  who  spent  nine  days  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  one  day  in  Sweden  for  spring 
break.  They  visited  the  cities  of  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Kiev  and  Stockholm,  and  they 
took  a  nighttime  train  ride  from  Kiev  to 
Moscow. 
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The  $2,000-per-student  trip,  originally 
planned  as  a  school-endorsed  activity, 
wasn't  sponsored  by  California  High  be- 
cause the  school  has  a  policy  against  endors- 
ing field  trips  that  require  students  to  miss 
school.  Students  who  participated  in  the 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  missed  one  day  of 
school. 

The  students  and  teacher  Rob  Schmidt  re- 
turned home  last  week  to  the  U.S.  lifestyle 
some  say  they  were  beginning  to  miss. 

"We  have  such  luxuries  here,  compared  to 
there,"  Cuevas  said.  "I've  been  totally  ap- 
preciative of  everything  I  have." 

Some  of  the  things  the  group  encountered 
in  the  Soviet  Union  include  meals  made 
with  reindeer,  elk  and  caribou  meat:  the 
constant  presence  of  militiamen  on  city 
streets;  lines  that  Soviet  shoppers  stood  in 
for  up  to  four  hours;  and  widespread  use  of 
cigarettes  that  Schmidt  described  as  "smell- 
ing like  manure  with  diesel  fuel  poured  on 
top." 

While  the  group  spotted  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  it  also  noticed  that  some 
things  are  the  same  about  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

"If  I  was  going  to  describe  (what  it  looked 
like)  to  anyone.  I  would  say  it  was  like 
Cleveland  in  the  winter."  Schmidt  said, 
"there  were  a  lot  of  differences,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  similarities,  too." 

Student  Lance  Druba  said  Soviets  and 
Americans  are  also  similar. 

Once  he  started  talking  to  Soviet  students, 
Druba  said,  he  learned  that  residents  of 
both  countries  also  share  a  fear  of  each 
other. 

"Americans  are  all  afraid  that  Soviets  are 
going  to  start  a  nuclear  war  with  us,  and  So- 
viets are  afraid  that  Americans  are  going  to 
start  one  with  them, "  Druba  said.  'It  was 
really  interesting  to  hear  that  the  tables 
were  turned.  For  once,  we  (Americans)  were 
the  bad  guys." 

Druba  said  many  of  the  Soviets  he  spoke 
with  could  speak  English. 

For  several  students,  the  highlight  of  the 
trip  was  an  excursion  to  Red  Square,  where 
Lenin's  tomb  and  St.  Basil's  Church  are  lo- 
cated. 

"I've  never  experienced  anything  like  that 
before  in  the  United  States,"  said  student 
Sandra  Purdy. 

"People  there  have  such  pride  in  their 
country.  No  one  would  talk  or  laugh  in  Red 
Square." 

Druba  said  Red  Square  was  his  favorite 
part  of  the  trip. 

"We  took  the  metro  (subway)  and  then  we 
climbed  up  this  hill,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  you  look  down  and  see  it, "  Druba  said. 
"It  (Red  Square)  is  so  incredible." 

Purdy  said  attending  a  performance  of 
"Giselle"  by  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  was  her  fa- 
vorite part  of  the  trip. 

•That  was  the  most  incredible  stage  pres- 
entation I've  ever  seen,"  Purdy  said.  "It  was 
beautiful  and  wonderful." 

Schmidt  bought  four  ballet  tickets  for  the 
equivalent  of  $60  from  a  scalper  in  front  of 
the  theater  where  the  ballet  performs.  Al- 
though "black  market"  purchases  are  for- 
bidden by  the  Soviet  government,  Schmidt 
said,  tour  guides  told  him  to  do  it  after  he 
failed  to  get  tickets  through  the  proper 
charmels. 

"The  advice  was  don't  do  it,  but  if  you  do 
it,  and  they  recommend  you  do  or  you  won't 
get  to  do  the  things  you  want,  don't  do  it  in 
excess,"  Schmidt  said. 

After  nine  days  of  what  they  described  as 
unappetizing  food,  the  students  were  glad  to 
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arrive  in  Stockholm  on  the  10th  day.  Stock- 
holm has  a  McDonald's. 

"It  was  kind  of  sad. "  Druba  said.  "Our 
tour  guide  was  trying  to  take  us  to  Swedish 
restaurants,  and  we  all  ran  to  McDonald's." 

In  McDonald's,  the  weakness  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  became  apparent.  Druba's  four 
quarter-pound  hamburgers,  two  large  pack- 
ages of  French  fries  and  two  milkshakes 
cost  the  equivalent  of  about  $40  in  U.S. 
money. 

"The  kids  each  paid  about  $35  to  $40  to 
eat  there. "  Schmidt  said.  "And  they  gladly 
spent  it." 


REBURYING  THE  DEAD 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elie  Wiesel  has 
said  "If  we  forget  them,  they  will  have  died 
twice."  He  was  speaking  of  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust. 

There  are  many  who  raise  their  voices 
against  reminders  of  the  Holocaust,  who  say 
that  it  is  best  to  forget  that  dark  period  of 
human  history.  There  are  even  those  who  say 
that  the  Holocaust  is  the  creation  of  a  vast  Zi- 
onist propaganda  machine. 

These  are  the  people,  who,  more  than 
anyone  else,  shouW  go  to  Yad  Vashem,  the 
Holocaust  memorial  in  Israel.  To  witness  the 
photographs  that  no  one  could  have  staged. 
To  read  the  names  of  people  who  once  lived 
and  breathed,  and  who  died  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis.  So  far,  they  have  only  died  once. 

We  cannot  forget  that  the  potential  for  evil 
exists,  that  humankind  has  succumbed  to  it 
recently  in  this  century,  and  that  it  can  happen 
again  unless  we  guard  against  it.  If  we  do  not 
learn  history,  we  will  be  condemned  to  repeat 
our  mistakes.  The  Holocaust  is  a  tragic  error 
which  should  never  have  occurred,  and  most 
certainly  must  not  be  repeated.  The  aware- 
ness of  the  Holocaust  must  always  be  with  us 
to  prevent  its  repetition. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
A.M.  Rosenthal's  illustrative  impressions  from 
his  visit  to  'Vad  Vashem,  as  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  section  today,  which  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  these  lessons  in  a 
moving  article  which  all  must  read  and  re- 
member. 

The  illustrative  impressions  follow: 

REBURYING  THE  DEAD 

(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

The  large  halls  of  the  museum  were  dark 
and  cool,  a  relief  from  the  bright  sun  of  Je- 
rusalem. But  soon  I  noticed  that  an  Ameri- 
can visitor  kept  mopping  himself  as  he 
walked,  looking  at  the  photographs  and 
reading  the  captions.  He  was  sweating  terri- 
bly and  his  face  grayed.  He  kept  sighing 
deep  and  loud  but  seemed  unaware. 

Nobody  paid  attention.  Others  were  also 
sweating  in  the  cool  halls  and  making 
sounds  of  pain. 

The  American  walked  out  of  the  museum 
leaned  against  a  tree,  and  then  vomited: 
after  a  moment  or  two  he  returned  to  the 
museum. 

An  elderly  volunteer  attendant  said  not  to 
worry  about  the  visitor  with  the  ashen  face. 
She  said  it  happened  often,  every  day,  that 
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nausea  drove  people  out  for  a  while.  They 
all  returned  after  a  few  minutes,  she  said. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  making  plans  to 
leave  Jerusalem,  that  I  realized  I  had  never 
been  to  Yad  Vashem.  on  this  trip  or  ever. 
The  words  mean  memorial,  and  something 
else— a  place  and  a  name  to  recall  that 
which  was  meant  to  have  been  destroyed 
forever. 

Yad  Vashem  is  a  memorial  to  the  dead  of 
the  Holocaust.  In  neat  bound  l>ooks  and  in 
certificates  filled  out  by  survivors  and  rela- 
tives it  lists  the  names  of  about  two  million 
of  the  six  million  Jews  who  died  in  the  Ger- 
mans' camps  and  ovens. 

There  are  certificates  for  visitors  to  fill 
out.  if  they  know  somebody  who  has  died  in 
the  camps.  If  not,  take  one  with  you  please; 
you  might  meet  somebody  who  knows  a 
name  not  yet  in  the  files. 

One  day  the  survivors  will  all  be  dead 
themselves.  There  is  a  sense  of  urgency: 
Should  not  those  who  died  at  least  be  listed 
in  the  memorial  built  for  them? 

Sometimes  a  survivor  or  relative  does  not 
want  to  fill  out  the  certificate,  which  asks 
the  name  of  the  victim  and  place  in  which 
he  was  killed.  They  say  to  fill  it  out  is  like 
reburying  the  dead.  Sometimes  it  is  just  too 
difficult  to  do.  right  there  and  then.  The 
keepers  of  the  files  understand  very  well 
and  say  please  come  back  when  you  are  able 
to  write  the  names. 

That  day.  there  was  a  man  who  had  lost 
four  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  camps.  He 
put  the  certificate  of  the  dead  in  his  pocket 
and  left.  His  wife  said  she  would  ask  him  to 
come  back  before  they  left  Jerusalem. 

Yad  Vashem  is  names,  and  pictures  with- 
out names— hundreds  of  photographs  of  the 
murdered  and  those  who  murdered  them, 
arranged  carefully  on  the  walls,  room  after 
room. 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  of  Germans, 
taken  by  Germans.  This  is  one;  passers-by 
watch  in  amusement  as  a  German  soldier 
shears  off  the  beard  of  an  old  religious  Jew. 
That  soldier  lives  forever,  on  the  wall  and 
in  the  mind,  because  of  the  huge,  delighted 
smile  on  his  face.  The  old  Jew  stares  at  him 
and  you  know  he  is  thinking  the  thought 
that  makes  your  own  mind  ache,  more  than 
40  years  later:  Who  is  this  man  that  he  can 
do  this  thing  and  smile?  Is  he  human?  Or  is 
he  a  devil?  It  is  known  that  devils  walked 
the  earth  then,  to  do  such  things  as  were 
done. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  women.  Jews  being 
prepared  for  the  gas  chamber.  They  are  all 
naked.  Their  clothes  have  been  taken,  to  t)e 
piled  up  neatly  and  sold. 

They  stare  blank-faced  at  the  German 
who  took  the  picture.  Their  faces  say  it 
cannot  be  that  we  are  naked,  atiout  to  die. 
How  could  this  be?  One  young  woman  holds 
her  arms  across  her  breasts,  modesty  in- 
stinctive even  as  the  murderers  approach. 

The  most  frightening  thing,  walking  from 
room  of  horror  to  room  of  horror,  is  that  ev- 
erything is  familiar. 

Here  are  the  sharp  bones  and  taut  skulls 
of  the  children  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  piled 
dead  in  a  cart  pulled  by  children  with  puz- 
zled, exhausted  faces.  You  have  seen  them 
before.  Soon  they  will  be  in  the  carts  of  the 
naked  dead  themselves,  is  that  not  so? 

Here— the  Hungarian  Jewish  women,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  with  shaven  skulls,  in  Ausch- 
witz. They  have  t>een  lined  up,  to  look  at 
each  other  and  see  themselves,  shaven 
skulls,  before  they  were  killed.  Could  it  have 
been  a  human  who  did  this  to  them,  really? 
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skeletons    waiting    for    the    graves, 
Lheir  death;  yes,  here  on  this  other 


room.  That  little  boy  in  short  pants, 
up   his  hands  in  surrender  to   a 
soldier  with  a  rifle.  Don't  you  know 
someplace,  some  other  picture  on 
,v"r  wall,  or  were  you  there,  watch- 
there  beyond  the  cameras  range? 
..   at  the  little  boy  and  his  small 
face  once  more.  Now  you  know  him. 
I  remember. 

just  an  exhibition  in  a  memorial 
.  An  old  story;  everybody  knows  it. 
wt'ite?  Simply  to  do  so. 


fr«  m  : 
o;her 
jui  t 
pe;r 
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TO  FREE  MEDICINE 

NEEDY  HEART  PATIENTS 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  inE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 
Mr.  dPAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  tCK  ay  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  arti<  le  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  de- 
tails th !  story  of  a  pharmaceutical  company's 
innoval  ve  program  for  needy  heart  patients. 
On  We  jnesday,  April  6,  1988,  G.D.  Searle  & 
Co.  lainched  a  nationwide  program  that  en- 
deavor sd  to  provide  free  cardiovascular  medi- 
cation to  needy  patients  in  my  district.  I  ap- 
plaud t  ie  efforts  of  G.D.  Searle  in  their  contin- 
ued atl  3mpts  to  assist  those  in  our  community 
who  ar ;  in  need,  and  can  benefit  greatly  from 
this  pre  gram. 

Mr.  1  Ipeaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  RECORD  the  April  7,  1988,  article  which 
details  the  dynamics  of  this  very  important 
prograi  n. 
(Pro  ti  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  7, 
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CoMilvNY  Offers  Free  Medicine  to  Needy 

Heart  Patients 

(By  Susan  PitzGerald) 

A  ns  tionwide  program  to  provide  free  car- 

diovas  :ular    medication    to    patients    who 

canno    afford  it  was  launched  yesterday  by 

G.D.  £  earle  &  Co. 

The  program  is  for  poor  people  who  suffer 
from  Jigh  blood  pressure  or  heart  disease 
and  w  tio  do  not  have  health  insurance  to 
pay  f<  r  the  often  costly  drugs  needed  for 
treatn  ent. 
■Th  se  are  people  who  fall  through  the 
[of  our  public  and  private  health-care 
They  are  denied  life-saving  thera- 
I  imply    because    they    cannot    afford 


cracks 
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tor  fo 
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To 


tients 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cular  problems  could  benefit  from  Searles 
"Patients  in  Need"  program.  The  company 
has  placed  no  financial  limit  on  the  amount 
of  free  drugs  it  will  provide,  he  said. 

Under  the  program,  it  is  up  to  the  physi- 
cian to  determine  whether  a  patient  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  free  medication.  If  so,  the 
doctor  will  give  the  patient  a  prescription 
coupon  to  redeem  at  a  pharmacy.  Searle  will 
reimburse  the  pharmacy  for  the  cost  of  the 
drug. 

In  a  pilot  project  launched  in  February 
1987,  20,000  patients,  including  some  in 
Philadelphia,  received  $8  million  worth  of 
prescriptions  of  Calan  and  Calan  SR,  Searle 
drugs  used  to  treat  hypertension  and 
angina,  Jansen  said. 

"We  know  that  there  were  20,000  [people] 
that  would  not  have  gotten  any  drug  if  we 
had  not  supplied  them,"  Dr.  Sheldon  Gil- 
gore,  Searles  president,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said  Tuesday. 

Gilgore  said  it  was  the  company's  social 
responsibility,  as  well  as  a  "cost  of  doing 
business, "  to  provide  a  broader  range  of  car- 
diovascular drugs  to  people  who  cannot 
afford  them,  including  the  so-called  working 
poor  who  often  have  no  health  insurance. 

An  estimated  31  million  Americans  are  not 
covered  by  health  insurance,  Jansen  said.  A 
1987  survey  by  Philadelphia  Health  Man- 
agement Corp.  found  that  8.6  percent  of  all 
Philadelphians— or  139,000  people— were  not 
covered  by  a  private  health  insurance  plan 
or  by  government-funded  Medical  Assist- 
ance or  Medicare. 

Dr.  Allan  Marks,  co-director  of  Temples 
Hypertension  Center,  said  yesterday  that 
about  150  of  his  patients  received  medica- 
tion for  high  blood  pressure  under  Searles 
pilot  program.  He  said  his  patients  often 
failed  to  follow  the  lifelong  drug  therapy  re- 
quired to  treat  high  blood  pressure  because 
they  could  not  afford  the  medication,  which 
can  cost  upward  of  $1,000  a  year. 

He  called  on  other  drug  companies  to 
follow  Searles  lead  in  providing  free  drugs 
to  needy  patients. 

Any  physician,  hospital  or  clinic  can  re- 
ceive Searle  coupons  to  distribute  to  pa- 
tients by  calling  800-542-2526.  The  seven 
drugs  available  under  the  program  are: 
Calan  and  Calan  SR:  Norpace  and  Norpace 
CR.  used  to  treat  abnormal  heart  rhythms: 
Aldactone  and  Aldactazide.  used  to  treat 
congestive  heart  failure,  and  Nitrodisc,  a 
skin-patch  drug  therapy  to  treat  angina. 


them.  •  Erwin  Jansen,  a  regional  sales  direc- 
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military  mobilization.  All  civilian  technicians 
complete  active  duty  schools  to  be  eligible  for 
promotion  and  retention  in  the  Guard.  The 
military  education  programs  last  from  from  10 
and  26  weeks.  During  these  schools  times  it  is 
not  unusual  for  technicians  to  exhaust  their 
leave  and  enter  into  a  leave-without-pay 
status,  meaning  a  loss  of  pay,  health  benefits, 
life  insurance,  retirement  and  the  reduction  of 
annual  and  sick  leave. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  weekender  must  only 
complete  a  short  2-week  course  to  become 
eligible  for  the  same  promotion  as  one  going 
to  school  for  26  weeks.  In  other  words,  when 
a  civilian  technician  competes  with  a  week- 
ender for  the  same  promotion  and  retention 
rights,  the  technician  must  fulfill  a  far  greater 
training  requirement,  often  at  significant  cost 
to  himself  and  his  family.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Guard  has  refused  to  grant  credit 
to  technicians  for  the  required  skills  if  they 
were  acquired  in  other  training  programs.  In 
fact,  some  are  even  required  to  repeat 
courses  they  have  taken  in  other  programs 
such  as  those  sponsored  by  the  State  bu- 
reaus. 

I  spoke  with  a  guardsman  at  Camp  Stand- 
ing, FL,  in  my  district  the  other  day.  He  told 
me  he  would  lose  $3,062.44  in  attending  the 
72-day  military  school  he  is  about  to  attend. 
He  will  lose  $170  in  pay  differential;  $625  in 
civilian  health  care  benefits  by  transfemng  to 
CHAMPUS;  $1,100  in  annual  leave;  $450  in 
annual  leave  accrual;  $250  in  sick  leave  ac- 
crual; and  $460  in  drill  pay.  All  this  is  for  an 
additional  $30.88  per  pay  period.  At  this  rate  it 
will  take  this  guardsman  8  years  and  3 
months  to  gel  a  return  on  his  investment.  This 
man  summed  it  all  up  very  well.  He  said,  "I've 
been  in  the  Guard  for  20  years  and  they're 
going  to  send  me  to  Aberdeen  to  teach  me 
what  I've  been  doing  all  of  my  adult  life." 

Clearly  the  Military  Education  Program  must 
be  reviewed.  In  passing  the  Dymally  amend- 
ment en  bloc  on  Monday,  we  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  reform.  I  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
my  constituents  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
are  grateful. 
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THE  MILITARY  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAM: A  GOOD  STEP  TOWARD 
MUCH  NEEDED  REFORM 


Searle,  said  at  a  news  conference  yes- 
at  Temple  University  Hospital, 
mark  the  start  of  the  program  in 
Phila(  elphia,  Jansen  turned  over  to  the 
hospil  al  $100,000  worth  of  coupons  that  pa- 
can  redeem  for  free  prescriptions  of 
.,  yj.  seven  Searle  drugs. 
In  ill,  the  Illinois-based  pharmaceutical 
compmy  distributed  $1  million  worth  of 
coupe  tis  yesterday  to  hospitals  and  clinics  in 
10  cit  es.  Temple  was  selected  as  a  site  be- 
causept  serves  many  poor  people. 

other  cities  are  Boston,  Atlanta, 
^...^and,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dallas, 
Denvi  r.  Los  Angeles  and  Washington. 

Jan  sen  estimated  that  more  than  100,000 
patiei  Its  who  suffer  from  high  blood  pres- 
sure, angina,  heart-rhythm  abnormalities, 
conge  stive  heart  failure  or  other  cardiovas- 


HON.  BILL  GRANT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 
Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  ap- 
preciation for  efforts  led  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Dymally,  to 
bring  much  needed  reform  to  the  military  edu- 
cation program.  For  those  of  you  unfamiliar 
with  the  program,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  it. 
Our  friends  with  the  National  Guard  Council 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees tell  me  there  are  about  45,000  dual  status 
technicians  employed  by  the  National  Guard. 
They  serve  three  separate  functions  in  the 
Guard— that  of  full-time  civil  service  techni- 
cians; part-time  Guardsmen  or  weekenders; 
and  full-time  military  members  in  a  time  of 


NO  CONTRA  AID-U.S.  TROOPS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  Com- 
mandante  Daniel  Ortega  has  shown  his  true 
colors.  Less  than  2  months  after  many  of  my 
colleagues  rallied  around  the  cry  that  we  must 
"give  peace  a  chance"  in  Central  America 
and  denied  aid  to  the  Contras,  Mr.  Ortega  has 
betrayed  their  trust.  A  trust  that  my  more  con- 
servative colleagues  never  possessed  and  I 
guarantee  that  I  never  will. 

Actually,  Mr.  Ortega  may  well  have  provided 
a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Central  America.  By  attacking 
the  Contras  on  the  eve  of  cease-fire  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Ortega  has  undermined  the  "peace- 
maker" image  that  American  liberals  have  la- 
bored so  hard  to  create  for  him.  Moreover,  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  troops  in  Honduras  is  a 


sobering  development.  Most  Americans  now 
realize  the  importance  of  a  well  equipped 
Contra  force.  It  is  now  common  knowledge 
that  without  the  Contras,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  send  American  boys  to  stop  Sandinista 
aggression. 

Mr.  Ortega  has  made  America  look  like  a 
fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid.  Yet,  he  still  be- 
lieves that  he  can  continue  to  dupe  our  more 
liberal  colleagues  in  Congress  by  holding  a 
"successful"  round  of  cease-fire  negotiations 
with  the  Contras.  Obviously,  he  still  thinks  this 
body  is  nothing  but  a  bunch  of  fools  that  he 
can  manipulate  virtually  at  will.  I  challenge  my 
colleagues  to  prove  him  wrong.  Show  him  that 
America  is  a  nation  that  cherishes  those  who 
fight  oppression  and  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Show  him 
we  will  no  longer  tolerate  his  lies  and  propa- 
ganda. Show  him  our  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Central  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  alloca- 
tion of  military  and  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistance.  We  must  realize  that 
support  for  the  Contras  is  nothing  less  than  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  dedication  to  the  beliefs 
upon  which  our  forefathers  built  this  great 
Nation. 

In  the  March  21  edition  of  the  Washington 
Times,  Patrick  Buchanan  has  written  an  excel- 
lent review  of  the  current  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  options  which  the  United  States 
now  has  before  it.  "Reagan's  Dwindling  Op- 
tions" should  be  read  by  every  member  of  this 
txjdy  who  is  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
consequences  of  denying  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Freedom  Fighters. 
Reagan's     Dwindling     Options— Time     to 

CONFRONT  THE  DEADLY  STRIKE  AGAINST  THE 
CONTRAS 

With  3,200  U.S.  troops  in  Honduras,  the 
new  reality  in  Central  America  becomes 
stark  and  clear.  The  only  force  left  that  can 
prevent  the  communist  consolidation  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  rolling  up  of  Central 
America,  U  the  armed  might  of  the  United 
States.  . 

What  Nicaragua  patriots  volunteered  m 
the  thousands  to  do  for  themselves— rid 
North  America  of  its  Soviet  beachhead- 
may  have  to  be  done  by  U.S.  Marines. 

Thank  you,  Jim  Wright. 

After  years  of  sabotaging  the  president's 
policy.  Speaker  of  the  House  Wright  and  his 
cloakroom  colleagues  finally  managed,  in 
January,  to  scuttle  it.  All  weapons,  all  sup- 
plies, all  ammunition  were  cut  off— to  the 
15.000-man  rebel  army-to  "give  peace  a 
chance."  Two  months  later,  Sandinista 
troops  have  crossed  over  into  Honduras  in  a 
final  offensive  President  Daniel  Ortega  him- 
self has  coded-named  •Triumph  or  Death, " 
and   the   Contras   are   dying   in    a   "blood 

bath."  .^  .     , 

As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  notes,  it  took 
the  United  States  a  decade  to  lose  Vietnam; 
Jim  Wright  may  have  succeeded  in  deliver- 
ing up  Nicaragua  in  less  than  a  year.  Yet  an- 
other triumph  for  the  "useful  idiots "  of  the 
American  Congress. 

Even  as  Mr.  Ortega  was  signing  the  Anas 
peace  plan  last  September,  his  army  was  se- 
cretly preparing  to  receive  $100  million  in 
new  Soviet  war  material  being  used  in  this 
offensive.  Nor  could  Soviet  General  Secre- 
tary Mikhail  Gorbachev  have  been  unaware 
of  this  new  thrust  at  the  land  bridge  of 
North  America,  as  he  and  Raisa  were  being 
feted  in  Washington. 
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The  truly  mystifying  question  remains: 
Why  is  the  Democratic  Party  collaborating 
in  the  Leninist  consolidation  of  a  small 
nation  of  3  million  people  in  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

The  proffered  reasons  seem  absurd.  "We 
have  no  right  to  undermine  every  govern- 
ment we  dislike, "  they  say;  but  liberal 
Democrats  are  as  enthusiastic  about  under- 
mining Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  in 
Panama  today  as  they  were  about  toppling 
Ferdinand  Marcos  in  the  Philippines; 
though  neither  man.  whatever  his  moral 
character,  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

"We  believe  in  negotiations,  not  violence," 
they  assure  us.  But,  repeatedly,  many  of 
these  same  Democrats  have  voted  to  send 
massive  weapons  shipments  to  Afghanistan 
rebels  to  continue  a  war  bloodier  and  more 
barbaric  than  anything  in  Central  America. 
"The  Contras  lack  popular  support;  they 
can't  win,"  we  are  told.  But  a  squalid  junta 
that  has  brutalized  and  impoverished  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  while  betraying  a  popu- 
lar revolution,  is  surely  more  vulnerable 
than  an  Afghan  regime  supported  by  12  di- 
visions of  Soviet  troops.  Had  we  given  the 
Contras  half  the  military  aid  we  gave  the 
Afghans,  Nicaragua  would  be  free. 

Can  the  Democratic  Party  be  so  resentful, 
so  bitter  at  President  Reagan's  success  that 
it  will  give  Moscow  a  strategic  victory  in 
Central  America  if  that  is  the  price  of  in- 
flicting upon  Ronald  Reagan  a  policy 
defeat? 

From  the  standpoint  of  naked  self-inter- 
est, the  Democrats'  determination  to  shelter 
the  Soviet  colony  in  Nicaragua  seems  an  act 
of  insanity. 

Already  bearing  culpability  for  having 
"lost  China,"  and  having  "lost  Vietnam, " 
the  Democratic  Party  will  not  survive  Cen- 
tral America  becoming  an  appendage  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

What  do  they  think  Mr.  Ortega,  Tomas 
Borge  and  Fidel  Castro  have  in  mind  down 
there?  Why  do  they  think  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  poured  $2  billion  worth  of  cannon, 
tanks  and  helicopter  gunships  into  a  tiny 
country  in  Central  America? 

If  El  Salvador  falls,  if  Honduras  is  destabi- 
lized, if  the  25  million  people  of  Central 
America  suddenly  see  communism  as  the 
wave  of  the  future,  they  will  flee  north,  by 
the  millions,  right  into  the  United  States. 
Mexico  will  be  destabilized,  and  Mr.  Wright 
will  find  himself  in  Fort  Worth  with  thou- 
sands of  new  constituents. 

But  the  political  debacle  the  Democrats 
are  courting  is  not  what  should  concern  the 
president. 

With  10  months  left  in  office,  he  must 
confront  the  painful  truth  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  Reagan-Wright  peace  plan  is  a 
shambles:  the  Arias  peace  plan  is  dead. 

Mr.  Ortega  does  not  intend  to  negotiate 
with  the  Contras:  he  intends  to  kill  the  Con- 
tras. His  mobs  are  running  loose  in  the  cities 
of  Nicaragua,  smashing  the  heads  of  those 
who  took  "the  peace  process  "  seriously. 

It  is  too  late  for  humanitarian  aid  now;  it 
may  be  too  late  for  military  aid;  but  the 
president  should  demand  all  the  military  as- 
sistance Congress  denied,  all  the  military  as- 
sistance required. 

If  Congress  turns  him  down,  he  will  have 
two  options:  Go  home  to  California  knowing 
that  Central  America  will  soon  belong  to 
the  Soviet  Empire,  or  put  on  his  hat  as  com- 
mander in  chief. 
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JIM  GAFFNEY:  MEMORIES  OF 
WORLD  WAR  II 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  B.  Gaff- 
ney  was  city  editor  of  the  Globe-Times  of 
Bethlehem,  PA  for  two  decades  and  a 
member  of  the  newspaper  staff  for  29  years 
before  retiring  in  1983.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Margaret  M.  Dorsey  "Sis"  Gaffney  and  they 
would  have  celebrated  their  44th  wedding  an- 
niversary March  31.  But  the  Lehigh  Valley's 
friend  and  renowned  journalist,  Jim  Gaffney, 
passed  away  on  March  2,  1988.  I  personally 
enjoyed  his  friendship  and  a  good  working  re- 
lationship when  I  first  came  to  Congress  and 
he  was  city  editor. 

I  never  knew  of  his  war  record,  no  less  that 
he  was  a  kind  of  hero.  Fortunately,  he  wrote 
to  me  on  February  4  of  this  year,  sharing  his 
experiences  as  an  aviation  radioman  first 
class.  He  had  an  outstanding  service  record 
and  when  it  came  to  his  attention  that  he  was 
eligible  for  various  medals  designated  to  his 
air  group  and  his  torpedo  plane  specifically, 
he  did  not  put  this  aside  lightly.  Jim  had 
earned  the  nght  and  was  excited  and  proud  in 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  appropn- 
ately  display  all  his  medals. 

Jim  Gaffney  was  not  only  a  newsman's 
newsman  but  he  give  a  lifetime  of  service  and 
devotion  to  his  church,  to  his  community,  and 
to  his  country.  The  former  editor  of  the  Glot)e- 
Times  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  John  Stroh- 
meyer  said  "Jim  Gaffney  was  a  breed  apart  in 
the  newspaper  business.  He  was  completely 
dedicated  to  the  mission  of  newspaper  work, 
he  was  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  world  doesn't  produce  those  kinds  of 
dedicated  professionals  often  enough. "  Jim, 
true  to  his  Insh  heritage,  was  a  big-hearted, 
honest,  family  man  and  I  was  proud  to  call 
him  my  good  friend.  It  is  with  respect  to  his 
memories  of  World  War  II,  I  include  his  last 
letter  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  I  was  able  to  determine 
that  Jim  Gaffney  had  received  additional  rec- 
ommendations for  air  medals  and  a  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  I  will  receive  Jim's  additional  medals  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  near  future. 
Further,  I  look  fonward  to  the  opportunity  to  ar- 
range an  appropriate  ceremony  at  which  time 
the  medals  will  be  presented  to  Jim's  wife  ac- 
companied by  family  and  fnends.  The  letter 
follows: 

Bethlehem,  PA.  February  4.  1988. 
Dear  Don:  I've  debated  for  weeks  with 
myself  on  writing  this  letter,  a  request 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  construed  as  self- 
vanity.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  think  more 
and  more  about  as  I  grow  older— memories 
of  World  War  II. 

I  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  June  18,  1942.  1 
spent  40  months  in  the  Navy:  20  months  in 
the  States  at  training  schools  and  in  flight 
training.  The  other  20  months  were  spent  in 
the  Pacific  in  combat.  I  was  a  radio-radar- 
man  and  gunner  on  a  torpedo  plane:  three 
man  crew:  the  pilot,  turrent  gunner  and  me. 
Our  pilot  was  Harry  F.  Hynd.  He  retired  as 
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commander.  I  was  aviation  ra- 

irst  class  when  I  was  honorably  dis- 
in  1945.  In  the  2 '/a  years  I  flew  with 

had  5  or  6  different  gunners.  But 
[  were  always  together  on  all  his 

1948  I  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal 
in  lieu  of  second  and  third  Air 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

one  of  your  staff  to  research  and  come  up 
with  answers  to  my  questions,  enabling  me 
to  sleep  easier  with  my  war  memories. 
Thanlts  and  best  personal  regards. 

Jim  Gaffney. 
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years  ago  my  wife  and  I  were  in 

md  were  invited  by  the  Hynds  to 

s  ;veral    days   in   their   Vero   Beach 

1  lere,  in  their  Florida  room,  unfold- 

ir  cident  which  prompted  this  letter. 

noticed  a  display  on  one  wall  of 

Ffcrida  room  and  went  closer  with 

\  rife,  for  a  better  look.  There  on  the 

tasteful  framed  display  were  the 

3arry  earned  during  the  war— the 

2  Silver  Stars.  3  Distinguished 

^oss',  and  5  or  6  Air  Medals.  I  was 
Hynd  was  noticeably  embar- 
flew  with  him  on  all  of  his  32 
nissions.  In  addition,  I  flew  2  more 
r  with  pilots  who  had  no  crews 
I  ime.  I  am  not  downgrading  Harry 
not  only  was  my  pilot,  but  friend 
lant.   After  the  war,  we  visited 
.  He  and  his  wife  died  5  years  ago. 
that  Hynd,  as  the  pilot,  had  a 
■ole  in  our  missions.  But  the  turret 
ind  I  also  had  responsibilities.  The 
job  was  to  fend  off  Japanese  fight- 
ob  was  to  arm  torpedoes  and  bombs 
t  ley  were  dropped  and  to  guide  our 
a  radar,  to  target  and  then  home  to 
We  were  shot  down  over  Kure. 
July  25.  1945.  Hynd  informed  us 
about  to  crash  into  the  Sea  of 
would  be  taken  prisoners.  I  asked 
options.  He  told  me  our  subma- 
.^  in  the  Pacific  just  off  shore  and 
a  picket  line  of  destroyers  beyond 
.  But  he  said  he  doubted  we  could 
to  the  destroyers  because  he  was 
weaker,  fighting  the  control  stick, 
the  Japanese  gunner  straffed  our 
tail.    Hynd    had    to   exert    all    his 
trying  to  keep  the  planes  nose  up. 
giested  a  solution,  that  he  tie  some- 
lound  the  control  stick,  then  fasten 
.  end  to  his  seat.  This  would  enable 
relax  and  regain  strength.  He  liked 
.    I    found    2    extra    radio    cords, 
through  a  small  space  and  crawled 
to  where  he  was  sitting.  I  handed 
cords  and  together  we  tied  them  to 
then  his  seat  and  he  relaxed.  We 
tlien  able  to  fly  closer  to  the  destroy- 
.  a  water  landing,  got  out  of  the 
.^  and  aboard  our  rubber  boat.  A 
f.  spotted  us,  moved  in  and  threw  us 
We  spent  the  night  aboard  the  de- 
.  and  the  next  day  were  transferred 
farrier  and  resumed  combat  flights, 
the  war,  our  unit.  Torpedo  Squad- 
Air  Group  6,  served  aboard  the 
Enterprise,  Intrepid,  and  Hancock. 
Eijterprise  was  bombed  while  we  were 
the  Intrepid  was  torpedoed  and  the 
c  was  hit  by  a  Kamikaze.  A  book  is 
\  ritten  about  our  air  group  and  I  un- 
a  TV  documentary  is  due  soon.  I'm 
tlfct  our  3-man  crew  and  plane  did  its 
Jut  I'd  like  to  know  exactly  what  we 
cifdited  with  as  a  crew  in  the  7  battles 
..  we  took  part.  How  many  ships  did 
and  how  many  planes  on  the  ground 
iestroy,  etc.? 
a  ire  that  Harry  Hynd,  as  an  officer, 
pi  ivy   to   that   information   especially 
had  to  be  documented  so  he  could 
hose  medals.  But  enlisted  men  didn't 
access  to  that  information  and  I'm  so 
to  know.  Possibly  you  could  assign 
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CELEBRATING  THE  1988  ASIAN 
PACIFIC  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
WEEK,  MAY  7-14,  1988 


HON.  BEN  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 
Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan 
has  issued  a  proclamation  proclaiming  the 
week  of  May  7-14,  1988,  as  the  Asian  Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week  and  called  upon  all 
the  people  of  this  great  country  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. This  year's  celebration  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  this  special  event. 

There   are  4   million   Americans  who  can 
trace  their  ancestral  roots  to  the  Asian  Pacific 
region.  Although  Asian  Pacific  Americans  con- 
stitute a  relatively  small  minority  within  the 
United  States'  population,  their  contribution  to 
our  American  heritage  has  been  significant, 
and  their  story  is  one  which  deserves  telling 
and  retelling.  Their  numbers  include:  Hawai- 
ians,  who  established  one  of  the  first  constitu- 
tional monarchies  in  the  Pacific;  the  Chinese, 
who  came  to  this  country  to  help  build  the 
intercontinental  railroad;  the  Japanese,  includ- 
ing those  who  came  to  work  on  sugar  planta- 
tions in  Hawaii;  Filipinos,  who  worked  in  the 
canneries  of  Alaska  in  the  early  20th  century; 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodians,  who  fled  com- 
munism in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  1970's;  and 
Korean,    Thais,    Asian    Indians,     Pakistanis, 
Samoan,  Chamorros  of  Guam  and  the  North- 
ern Marianas,  and  residents  of  the  new  Pacific 
island  nations  of  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, who  sought  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren a  better  and  more  prosperous  life  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Despite  economic 
hardships    and    racial    discrimination    which 
sorely  tried  their  faith  in  American  democracy, 
Asian   Pacific   Americans   have   distinguished 
themselves  and  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  in  a  wide  range  of  fields, 
including  science,  the  arts,  medicine,  litera- 
ture, agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  govern- 
ment and  the  Armed  Forces.  Their  story,  a 
story  of  courage  and  faith  in  the  American 
dream,  is  one  which  continues  to  inspire  and 
give  hope  to  others.  Through  the  rich  and 
varied  traditions  and  heritage  of  their  home- 
lands, and  by  sharing  their  cultures  with  other 
Americans,  they  have  increased  our  Nation's 
rich  cultural  vitality. 

At  the  signing  ceremony  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Asian  Pacific  American  Heritage  Week 
last  Tuesday  at  the  White  House,  President 
Reagan  commented  that: 

Citizens  of  Asian  and  Pacific  heritage 
have  enriched  America  in  irreplaceable 
ways,  but  at  the  same  time  each  person's 
story  is  distinctly  American,  each  is  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  kind  of  country  we  are  and 
the  values  that  makes  us  strong  and  free. 

Asian-Pacific  Americans  are  part  of  the 
rich  tapestry  of  American  life.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  unifying  power  of  America  that  such 


a  diverse  group  whose  members  often  have 
different  national  heritage,  religious  faiths, 
and  historical  experiences  all  come  together 
to  celebrate  this  occasion  and  to  reaffirm 
our  common  bond  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  •  *  • 

Let  me  give  special  thanks  and  praise  to 
the  Asian  Pacific  American  Heritage  Council, 
whose  abundant  efforts,  energies,  and  work 
help  bring  people  together,  and  makes  this 
special  week  of  celebration  a  reality. 


May  9,  1988 


A  SALUTE  TO  MURIEL  ENTE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  a  valuable 
member  of  the  education  community,  Mrs. 
Muriel  Ente,  who  is  retiring  as  principal  of 
Coventry  School  in  Cleveland  Heights,  OH. 
On  Sunday,  May  15,  1988,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  Coventry  School  will  gather  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  educator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  salute  Mrs. 
Ente  on  this  special  occasion.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  her  accomplish- 
ments with  my  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Ente  is  a  graduate  of  Cleveland 
Heights  School.  She  has  taught  at  John  Car- 
roll University  and  Cleveland  Heights  High 
School.  She  also  served  as  assistant  principal 
at  Belvoir,  Canterbury,  and  Taylor  Schools 
before  assuming  the  leadership  of  Coventry 
School. 

Mrs.  Ente  was  inducted  into  the  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School  Hall  of  Fame  in  1986  as 
a  distinguished  alumna.  She  was  honored  as 
"Outstanding  Educator"  by  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  and  is  the  recipient  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Leadership  and  Martha  Holden  Jen- 
nings Scholar  Awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  recently  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  with  Mrs.  Ente  and  her  students  at 
Coventry  School.  I  witnessed  firsthand  her 
strong  commitment  to  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  our  youth.  I  was  also  pleased  to 
learn  of  Mrs.  Ente's  efforts  to  promote  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
world  peace  through  the  school  system.  As  a 
member  of  Educators  and  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility,  she  has  been  con- 
cerned that  children  learn  not  only  the  ideals 
of  peace,  but  also  the  skills  of  peacemaking. 
Students  at  Coventry  have  created  art 
projects,  poems,  essays  and  dramas  on  this 
theme.  Their  artwork  has  been  displayed  at 
Ambiente  Gallery,  the  Children's  Museum,  and 
the  Cleveland  Heights  Public  Library.  The 
school  has  also  established  "The  Muriel  Ente 
Peace  Award"  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ente.  The 
award  will  be  presented  each  year  to  a  Cov- 
entry student  who  displays  exceptional  peace- 
making behavior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the  faculty, 
students  and  parents  of  Coventry  School  in 
extending  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Ente  upon 
her  retirement.  She  is  a  remarkable  and  dedi- 
cated Individual. 


SBA  MARYLAND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  AWARDS  BREAKFAST 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  scheduled  as  a 
finale  to  this  Presidentially  proclaimed  Small 
Business  Week,  the  Baltimore  District  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  will 
hold  its  fourth  annual  Maryland  Small  Busi- 
ness Awards  Breakfast  on  May  13,  1988.  This 
breakfast  serves  to  focus  on  the  important 
achievements  of  Maryland  small  business 
owners  and  advocates  and  I  rise  to  congratu- 
late those  awardees  of  my  State. 

Small  business  men  and  women  throughout 
America  have  fostered  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  continue  to  remind  us  of 
the  importance  of  economic  freedom.  Our 
country  would  not  be  the  same  without  these 
truly  talented  and  courageous  men  and 
women  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  I  hope  that  all  those  deserving 
recognition  will  receive  it  during  this  week 
which  is  designated  every  year  as  Small  Busi- 
ness Week. 

The  Maryland  Small  Business  Awards  pro- 
gram is  recognized  nationally  as  the  best 
statewide  program  of  its  kind  and  I  am  proud 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  is  being  recognized 
for  its  support  to  the  small  business  entrepre- 
neur. 

The  awardees  were  measured  against  such 
selection  criteria  as  staying  power,  growth  in 
number  of  employees,  increase  in  sales  and/ 
or  unit  volume,  current  and  past  financial  re- 
ports, innovativeness  of  product  or  service  of- 
fered, response  to  adversity,  and  evidence  of 
contributions  to  aid  community-oriented 
projects.  I  commend  all  those  awardees  for 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  thank  you  for 
making  small  business  work  for  Maryland. 

Awards  will  be  presented  to  the  following 
persons  in  Maryland:  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year,  George  M.  French,  Sr.,  president 
of  Arundel  Housing  Components,  Inc.;  Minority 
Advocate,  Catherine  Pugh,  director  of  Strayer 
Business  School;  Women  In  Business  Advo- 
cate, Marcia  Ellen  Weider,  president  of  TV! 
Creative  Specialists;  Exporter  of  the  Year.  Dr. 
W.R.  McElroy,  president  of  Action  Products, 
Inc.;  Accountant  Advocate  of  the  Year,  Daniel 
A.  Giannini,  partner  with  Coopers  and  Ly- 
brand;  Financial  Services  Advocate  of  the 
Year,  Martin  W.  White,  vice  president  of 
Signet  Bank  of  Maryland;  Media  Advocate  of 
the  Year,  John  F.  Gaburick  and  Gary  B.  Bass- 
ford,  Media  Dimensions,  Inc.;  and  Young  En- 
trepreneur, Marion  G.  Mullan,  vice  president  of 
Mullan  Landscape  Co..  Inc. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Poland.  Several  days  ago,  a  valiant  group  of 
workers  began  striking  at  the  Lenin  shipyard 
in  Gdansk. 

Their  demands,  which  have  been  mirrored 
in  other  strikes  in  Poland,  are  requests  to  be 
treated  fairiy  and  with  dignity.  They  are  re- 
quests to  be  given  the  fundamental  rights  ac- 
corded to  workers  around  the  world.  They  are 
rights  that  are  so  important  to  the  Polish  work- 
ers that  they  are  willing  to  put  aside  their  liveli- 
hoods and  strike,  and  willing  to  face  the  op- 
pression and  repression  that  materialized  in 
1980  when  Lech  Walesa  and  the  Solidarity 
movement  focused  the  eyes  of  the  world  on 
Poland.  They  are  rights  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  Solidarity  movement  and  they  are  re- 
quests that  Solidarity  be  accorded  the  official 
recognition  of  a  labor  union.  To  quote  Lech 
Walesa,  "Solidarity  is  Freedom." 

The  strikes  in  Poland  are  a  cry  for  freedom 
and  a  cry  for  equity.  In  1980,  when  Solidarity 
focused  our  attention  on  the  problems  in 
Poland,  the  international  community  was  firm 
in  indicating  to  Poland  that  the  time  had  come 
to  address  the  needs  of  the  Polish  people. 
Trade  embargoes  and  economic  sanctions 
and  denunciation  of  the  Polish  Government's 
tactics  were  effective  in  forcing  change  and  in 
forcing  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Since  1 980,  positive  changes  have  occured 
in  Poland.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  re- 
cently lifted  economic  sanctions  against 
Poland,  is  resuming  direct  flights  between  the 
two  countries,  and  is  looking  into  joint  trade 
ventures  between  the  two  nations.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, I  am  interested  in  these  developments. 
However,  it  is  vitally  imported  that  a  settle- 
ment that  will  address  the  concerns  of  the 
labor  strikers  is  reached  soon  and  that  the 
striking  workers  be  treated  with  dignity  and 
without  oppression.  To  do  less  would  be  a 
signal  to  the  world  that  Poland  is  not  ready  to 
participate  in  the  world  community  in  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  renew 
their  support  of  Solidarity  and  the  Polish 
people  in  their  efforts. 


FOR  A  FREE  POLAND 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  deplorable  events 
that  have  been  taking  place  in  recent  days  in 
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After  moving  to  California  in  1976,  Jane 
continued  her  involvement  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  assisting  my  campaign  tremendously 
and  also  working  for  Jerry  Brown,  NarKy 
Pelosi,  and  Roger  Boas. 

In  addition  to  her  numerous  political  activi- 
ties, Jane  served  as  a  central  mover  and 
shaker  in  the  worid  of  philanthropy,  expanding 
the  traditional  role  of  charity  into  new  direc- 
tions— support  for  environmental  protection 
and  social  justice  projects.  She  created  the 
Tides  Foundation,  a  powerful  voice  for  sup- 
porters of  the  environment.  An  active  busi- 
nesswoman, Jane  also  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Save  the  Children  Federation, 
KQED  Television,  San  Francisco's  Institute  of 
Medical  Sciences,  the  Mount  Zion  Hospital, 
and  the  Institute  of  Policy  Studies. 

I  will  never  forget  Jane,  and  I  join  her  many 
friends  in  extending  my  deepest  condolences 
to  her  family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JANE  BAGLEY 
LEHMAN 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1988 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  the  Nation  lost  one  of 
its  brightest  progressive  forces  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Jane  Bagley  Lehman. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  Jane  as  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  skillful,  committed  ally  in  the  fight  to 
save  the  environment  and  help  make  the 
world  a  better  place  for  all  people. 

Jane  was  born  in  Greenwich,  CT,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Carnegie-Mellon  Institute,  Bar- 
more  College,  and  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  Like  many  Americans  of  her  gen- 
eration, Jane  was  drawn  into  political  idealism 
and  activism  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1 960's.  She  campaigned  tirelessly  for  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
and  Jimmy  Carter. 


THE  SHIPPING  SCORE:  SOVIETS 
2,029.  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  363 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  29,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  carried 
a  story  that  the  merchant  fleet  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  facing  its  worst  crisis  of  the  postwar 
era.  As  of  the  beginning  of  this  year,  mer- 
chantmen flying  the  hammer  and  sickle  are  at 
a  postwar  low  of  2.029  vessels. 

As  the  wag  would  say — we  should  have 
such  a  crisis  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  pub- 
lish the  statistics  for  the  United  States— the 
Maritime  Administration  currently  reports  that 
privately-owned  active  oceangoing  vessels 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  number  only  363. 

We  have  roughly  one-sixth  the  number  of 
vessels  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Study  after  study 
warns  of  the  need  to  improve  our  fleet  and 
our  numbers  of  seagoing  personnel.  The  most 
recent  study,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Defense,  issued  the 
grave  finding  that  there  is  a  "clear  and  grow- 
ing danger  to  the  national  security  in  the  de- 
terioriating  condition  of  America's  maritime  in- 
dustries " 

U.S. -flag  ships  are  crucial  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  healthy  sealift  capability,  and  yet  In 
the  mad  rush  to  build  Star  Wars  and  a  high 
tech  Navy,  we  have  ignored  this  sector  com- 
pletely. In  fact,  so  convinced  is  the  Pentagon 
that  the  merchant  marine  is  necessary,  they 
recently  upgraded  sealift  to  one  of  the  three 
critical  functions  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  That  looks 
good  on  paper,  but  when  it  comes  time  to  pay 
the  bills,  the  Pentagon  is  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

Promotional  programs  continue  to  be 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  administration.  Fund- 
ing requests  for  operating  subsidies  are  lower 
each  year,  and  Federal  agencies  don't  bother 
to  obey  the  Government-impelled  cargo  pref- 
erence laws  enacted  to  help  the  merchant 
marine  stay  alive.  Realistic  operating  subsidy 
reform   is   facing   enormous   resistance   from 
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HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the 

of  April  18,  the  Holy  Ghost  Church  of 

tern,  PA  held  special  days  for  senior 

;,  a  youth  day.  an  open  house,  and  on 

April  24,  a  special  mass  and  dinner 

jorating    100   years    of    serving    the 

of   the   Lehigh   Valley.   Construction 

,_,  in  1887  and  was  completed  in  1888 

Carlton  Avenue,  then  known  as  Walnut 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  church  remains  an  active 
source  of  inspiration  for  social  and  humanitari- 
an development  in  our  community.  I  am  proud 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
their  centennial  and  wish  the  Holy  Ghost 
Church  continued  success  in  the  next  century. 
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to  that.  Father  Tanzer,  pastor  of  the 

Catholics  of  Easton  in  Northampton 

,   visited  his  parishioners  in  Bethlehem 

a  month.  The  celebration  of  mass  first 

place  in  a  private  home,  then  a  room 

in  the  Town  Hall  on  New  Street,  and 

ibstquently  in  a  church  that  was  built  on 

ioi  I  Street  in  1856.  The  first  Catholic  school 

BJhtlehem  was  soon  established  in  the 

Tient  of  that  church.  In  addition,  mass 

Meld  more  frequently  by  itinerant  priests 

1871.  IN  that  year.  Rev.  John  Joseph 

took  up  residency  and  celebrated  the 

liturgy  and  other  priestly  duties  on  a 

.,  basis. 

1895,  the  membership  had  outgrown  the 

on  Carlton  Avenue— Walnut  Street— 

therefore  expanded  the  facilities.  It  is  in- 

ng  to  note  that  the  1895  expansion  only 

up  the  space  which  is  now  the  base- 

of  the  present  structure. 

cornerstone  was  laid  in  1906  and  the 

•s  three  bells,  the  Holy  Ghost  Bell,  the 

„^  Bell  and  the  Magdalene  Bell  were 

in  1909.  Bishop  Prendergast  formally 

the  Holy  Ghost  Church  on  September 

,..-  impressive  and  beautiful  church  locat- 

>n  the  south  side  of  Bethlehem  also  was 

still  is  very  proud  of  its  outstanding  choir. 

group  directed  by  Francis  L.  Mies  won 

acclaim  as  a  result  of  two  albums  re- 

,  while  singing  the  high  mass  in  the  Na- 

Shrine  in  Washington,  DC  and  at  con- 

„„  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  region. 

V  ncent  Bmgger,  parishioner,  former  altar- 

and  choir  member  fondly  recalls  that  Rev. 

Fretz  organized  the  choir  under  the 

„  of  Francis  Mies  who  had  a  reputation 

muscial  excellence  in  addition  to  a  beauti- 
oaritone  voice.  Mies  directed  the  choir  for 
^ears  when,  Cathy  Sauers,  his  niece,  took 
the  direction  in  1985. 
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Monday,  May  9,  1988 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  14,  1988,  members  of  the  private  and 
public  sector  will  gather  at  the  Bond  Court 
Hotel  in  Cleveland,  OH,  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  Cleveland's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  areas  of  education,  reli- 
gion, arts  and  culture  and  the  media— Mr. 
George  Anthony  Moore.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
our  community  in  saluting  Mr.  Moore  on  this 
special  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  Mr.  Moore's 
achievements  with  my  colleagues. 

George  is  best  known  for  his  extensive 
work  in  broadcast  journalism.  He  served  as 
news  director,  public  service  director  and  as 
an  executive  producer  for  WEWS-channel  5  in 
Cleveland.  During  his  tenure,  the  station  was 
the  recipient  of  a  Peabody  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  public  service  programming. 

Currently,  Mr.  Moore  is  a  professor  of  hu- 
manities at  the  Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Metropolitan  Campus.  Recently,  the  school 
established  the  "George  Anthony  Moore 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Journalism"  in  recog- 
nition of  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
field  of  journalism.  A  scholarship  will  be  pre- 
sented annually  to  an  outstanding  journalism 
student. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Anthony  Moore  can 
claim  many  "firsts"  to  his  credit.  He  was  the 
first  black  to  graduate  from  a  Jesuit  College 
Preparatory  school;  the  founder  of  the  first 
black  Negro  theatre  group  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; and  the  first  black  to  work  full  time  for 
a  newspaper,  the  Cleveland  Press. 

George  lends  his  time  and  efforts  to  many 
community  activifies.  He  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Mayor's  Community  Relations  Board, 
the  Catholic  Commission  on  Community 
Action,  Karamu  House,  Greater  Cleveland  Boy 
Scouts  Council,  and  Catholic  Big  Brothers.  He 
is  the  recipient  of  the  James  J.  Hoey  Award 
for  Catholic  Interracial  Justice,  Urban  League 
Six  Most  Distinguished  Citizens  Award,  and 
the  American  Legion  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
membership  of  the  George  Anthony  Moore 
Dinner  Committee  for  their  part  in  organizing 
this  special  tribute.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
salute  Mr.  Moore.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  our 
community  and  we  take  great  pride  in  recog- 
nizing him  on  this  joyous  occasion. 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1988 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  in  a 
variety  of  fields  have  reminded  us  of  how  es- 
sential the  function  of  accounting  is  for  ration- 
al decision  making  in  our  society.  The  certified 
public  accountants  perform  important  services 
for  all  of  us,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
work  with  them  from  fime  to  time  on  important 
matters.  Because  I  so  highly  value  the  contri- 
bution that  this  profession  makes  to  us,  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  learn  that  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Edward  "Ted"  Pettine  of  Fall  River 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  Certified  Public  Accounts.  Ted 
Pettine  runs  his  own  firm  in  Fall'  River.  He 
graduated  from  Durtee  High  School,  which  is 
an  institution  of  which  the  people  of  Fall  River 
are  justifiably  proud.  In  addition  to  his  work  in 
the  CPA  Society,  he  performs  important  public 
service  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  Bishop  Connolly  High  School,  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Bristol  Community 
College,  and  as  a  director  of  the  Fall  River 
YMCA. 

I  have  benefitted  myself  from  conversations 
with  Mr.  Petfine  in  which  he  has  given  me  the 
benefit  of  his  considerable  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  matters  effected  by,  and  effecting 
the  practice  of  accounfing.  I  believe  that  the 
Massachusetts  CPA  Society  has  chosen  well 
in  picking  Ted  Pettine  as  its  president  and  I 
look  fonward  to  working  closely  with  him  and 
his  colleages  in  the  coming  years. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATION PIEMONTE  REALE 
BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  Piemonte  Reale  Benevolent  Society 
on  its  100th  anniversary  celebration  on  May 
15,  1988. 

The  Piemonte  Reale  Benevolent  Society 
has  maintained  a  presence  in  the  Sacramen- 
to, CA  community  since  its  inception  in  1888. 
This  group  of  emigrants  from  the  Piedmont 
region  in  northern  Italy  formed  what  was  origi- 
nally called  the  Alpi  II  Lodge.  In  1905,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Piemonte  Reale  in 
honor  of  the  king  of  the  region. 

The  club  is  very  special— it  is  the  oldest  in- 
dependent Italian-American  social  service  in 
California,  and  probably  the  west  coast. 

Three  generations  of  the  original  officers 
and  family  members  have  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Italian  culture  through  the  Piemonte 
Reale.  Without  a  national  chapter  or  affiliafion 
like  many  of  the  ethnic  clubs  throughout  the 
country,  it  has  survived  many  turbulent  and 
challenging  times— such  as  the  hardships  of 
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the  Depression;  and,  the  post-World  War  I 
and  II  fear  of  and  discrimination  against  Ital- 
ians. 

Its  goal  as  a  benevolent  society  is  to  pro- 
vide health  and  death  benefits  to  its  members. 
In  addition,  since  its  inception,  the  group  has 
continued  to  participate  in  and  cosponsor  ac- 
tivifies to  promote  the  Italian  culture.  The  Pie- 
monte Reale  Benevolent  Society  was  one  of 
the  first  clubs  to  bring  the  Italian  and  other 
Sacramento  communities  together  at  its  pic- 
nics and  fesfivals  featuring  Italian  food  and 
entertainment.  The  society's  accomplishments 
include:  acfive  participation  in  Sacramento's 
annual  Camellia  fesfival  when  "Italy"  was  the 
theme  of  the  event;  participation  in  various 
cultural  events  that  sponsor  groups  from  Italy 
and  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  and, 
confinued  support  for  all  things  Italian  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fellow  Italian- American, 
let  me  wish  the  members  of  the  Piemonte 
Reale  Benevolent  Society  "Felicita'  e'  Salute 
Sempre." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

County  in  recognition  of  her  outstanding  work. 
I  would  like  to  join  them  in  honoring  Ms. 
Leach,  and  extend  my  deepest  appreciafion  to 
her  for  all  she  is  doing  for  Modesto's  limited 
English-proficient  students. 
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Your  survival  may  depend  on  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CORNELIA  LEACH, 
GOLDEN  BELL  AWARD  WINNER 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  our  Nafion's 
schools  today  and  in  the  years  to  come  is 
how  to  deal  with  the  increasing  number  of  lim- 
ited English-proficient  children  in  our  country. 
Many  schools  see  this  as  an  insurmountable 
problem,  and  many  teachers  consider  such 
studens  a  heavy  burden.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  at  least  one  teacher  in  my  district— Ms. 
Cornelia  Leach  of  Chrysler  School  in  Modes- 
to, CA— is  facing  this  problem,  head-on  and  is 
succeeding  in  educafing  these  limited  English- 
proficient  students. 

Corny  Leach  has  worked  for  the  Stanislaus 
Union  School  District  for  more  than  22  years. 
During  this  fime,  she  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
Stanislaus  Union  Teachers  Associafion  and 
the  California  Teachers  Association.  She  is 
currently  a  second  language  supervisor  at 
Chrysler,  and  has  designed  and  instituted  a 
unique  program  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  the  school's  non-English-speaking 
students.  Along  with  six  aides,  Ms.  Leach  is 
responsible  for  over  100  students  who  speak 
Spanish,  Hmong,  Korean,  Chinese,  Laotian, 
Hindu,  and  Cambodian— but  very  little  English. 
She  has  risen  to  a  challenge  that  most  educa- 
tors would  find  impossible,  and  has  succeed- 
ed in  motivafing  these  children  to  learn.  Her 
success  at  reaching  these  children  is  due  in 
part  to  her  philosophy  that  her  relationship 
with  these  children  cannot  end  at  the  class- 
room door.  She  often  attends  and  participates 
in  her  students'  cultural  events,  and  is  also 
active  in  many  community  sen/ice  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chrysler  School  is  lucky  to 
have  as  dedicated  and  creative  and  educator 
as  Corny  Leach.  On  May  13.  her  colleagues 
will  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  her  in  Modesto 
and  award  her  with  the  California  Teacher  As- 
sociaton's  Golden  Bell  Award  for  Stanislaus 


SAVING  THE  FAMILY  FARM: 
AMENDING  SPECIAL  USE  VALU- 
ATION IN  ESTATE  TAX  LAW 


UNDERSTANDING  AIDS 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  May  26 
through  June  30.  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  will  mail  a  brochure 
called  "Understanding  AIDS"  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  United  States.  This  mailing,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  congressional  mandate,  will  pro- 
vide more  than  107  million  households  in  the 
United  States  with  information  on  AIDS  and 
AIDS  prevenfion. 

"Understanding  AIDS"  offers  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  collectively  focus  on  how  to  protect 
ourselves  against  AIDS  and  unite  at  the  com- 
munity level  to  care  for  those  people  who  al- 
ready have  the  disease.  We  can  prevent  AIDS 
and  we  can  prevent  prejudice— but  only 
through  education.  That's  why  this  mailing  is 
an  important  step  in  fighting  the  disease. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Public  Health  Service's  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  and  the  Surgeon  General  are 
all  to  be  commended  for  their  role  in  develop- 
ing materials  to  increase  the  public's  knowl- 
edge through  "Understanding  AIDS." 

An  editorial  in  the  Muskogee  [OK]  Phoenix 
provides  a  thoughtful  response  and  valuable 
local  perspecfive  on  this  mailing.  I  would  ask 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Muskogee  [OK]  Phoenix.  May  6. 

1988] 
Information  Is  Answer  to  AIDS  Problem 

Every  American  household  will  get  a  copy 
of  the  -Understanding  AIDS"  pamphlet  in 
the  mail  from  the  government  soon. 

It  is  hoped  the  booklet  won't  get  the  same 
treatment  as  other  mailbox-delivered  mail. 
This  brochure  addressed  to  "Postal  Patron" 
isn't  junk  mail.  The  information  inside  the 
literature  must  be  read  and  talked  about  in 
families. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  a  door-to- 
door  mailing  has  addressed  a  public  health 
issue. 

We  think  it's  a  good  idea. 

It  is  hard  for  many  to  believe  that  people 
don't  know  that  the  major  way  AIDS  is 
spread  is  through  sexual  contact,  shared 
needles  and  syringes  by  drug  users,  infected 
blood  or  blood  products  or  from  infected 
pregnant  women  to  their  babies.  But  some 
don't. 

Much  dangerous  misinformation  is  being 
circulated  in  publications  and  by  word  of 
mouth. 

The  numbers  of  persons  dead  or  dying  of 
the  terminal  disease  multiplies  daily.  Mil- 
lions of  others  are  walking  around  undiag- 
nosed—terminal  timebombs. 

The  plain  talk  about  a  sexually  transmit- 
ted disease  may  make  some  people  uncom- 
fortable. We  can  understand  that  uncom- 
fortable feeling.  But  for  your  sake  and  the 
sake  of  the  people  who  share  your  life,  set 
your  inhibitions  aside.  In  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home,  read  the  pamphlet  and  dis- 
cuss it  with  your  loved  ones. 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  and  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Jacobs  and 
Mr.  JONTZ  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Penny  of  Minneso- 
ta, and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  help  to  solve  an  un- 
fortunate problem  for  farm  families.  Despite 
congressional  intent,  farm  widows  and  chil- 
dren are  being  forced  to  sell  their  farms  in 
order  to  pay  off  large  estate  tax  obligations. 
This  legislation  will  help  to  keep  these  farms 
in  the  family  and  actively  operafing. 

In  1976  Congress  enacted  section  2032A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  provision 
allows  for  a  special  valuation  of  certain  farm 
property  for  estate  tax  purposes.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  Federal  tax  relief  for  the  es- 
tates of  decedents  who  died  owning  family 
farms.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  allow 
the  family  to  continue  farming  the  land  after 
the  death  of  the  owner/operator. 

The  special  valuafion  that  this  secfion  pro- 
vided was  necessary  for  several  reasons. 
Generally,  under  estate  tax  principles,  real 
property  is  valued  at  the  fair-market  value  at 
the  time  of  death.  Under  that  general  princi- 
ple, a  farm  that  has  been  in  the  family  for 
many  generafions  might  have  a  very  high  fair- 
market  value.  If  an  heir  had  to  pay  taxes  on 
that  value  upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  he  or 
she  might  be  forced  to  sell  the  farm  in  order 
to  service  this  tax  debt.  To  avoid  the  loss  of 
so  many  family  farms,  the  1976  act  changed 
the  way  farmland  was  valued  for  certain  family 
farm  operations.  Secfion  2032A  allows  farm 
property  to  be  valued  based  on  the  productivi- 
ty of  the  present  use  of  the  land,  which  re- 
flects a  more  accurate  appraisal.  Thus,  the  act 
provided  for  a  more  reasonable  assessment 
of  estate  taxes. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  special  use  valu- 
ation under  section  2032A,  a  number  of  condi- 
tions must  be  met.  For  example,  the  family 
may  take  advantage  of  this  provision  if  the 
land  is  to  be  retained  within  the  decendent's 
family  and  actively  farmed  for  at  least  10 
years.  If,  after  the  death  of  the  owner,  the 
family  decided  to  sell  or  cash-lease  part  of  the 
farm,  it  would  t>e  ineligible  for  the  special  use 
valuation.  Further,  the  family  must  have  ac- 
tively farmed  the  land  prior  to  the  death  of  the 
owner.  These  conditions  were  meant  to  pre- 
vent any  misuse  of  the  law  by  those  trying  to 
avoid  tax  liability. 

Regettably.  some  deserving  farm  families 
have  been  denied  this  special  use  valuafion 
due  to  shortcomings  in  the  construction  of 
secfion  2032A.  An  heir  could  not  use  the  spe- 
cial valuation  if  he  or  she  cash-rented  the 
property  to  another  qualified  heir  after  the 
death  of  the  owner.  For  example,  a  husband 
might  pass  away  and  leave  the  farm  to  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  son.  The  son  actively  op- 
erates the  farm,  and  the  wife  and  daughter 
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that  they  will  cash-rent  their  portions  of 
^m   to   him.   Under  this  scenario,   the 
cannot  quality  for  the  special  use  valu- 
jecause  the  wife  and  daughter  entered 
cash-lease  an-angement  with  the  son. 
ore,  the  land  would  t>e  appraised  at  the 
fair-market  value  and  the  family  would 
p  pay  the  higher  tax  liability.  The  family 
have  to  sell  the  property  to  pay  off  this 
Dt.  Ironically,  this  is  the  situation  Con- 
tried   to   change   by   passing   section 
The  goal  of  section  2032A  was  to 
arms  in  the  family  after  the  death  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  farm  families  can  amend  their  returns  and 
retain  the  special  use  valuation. 

This  bill  simply  makes  clear  the  original 
intent  of  Congress,  which  was  to  encourage 
family  farms  to  remain  within  the  family  and 
operating  after  the  death  of  the  owner.  I  urge 
you  to  cosponsor  this  important  family  farm 
legislation. 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
JOHN'S  CHURCH  IN  QUINCY.  MA 


additional   problem   also   arises  when 

lers  cash  rent  to  nonfamily  members 

their  death.  Currently,  in  order  to  qual- 

the  special  use  valuation,  several  condi- 

■nust  be  met  prior  to  the  death  of  the 

_^ For  example,  for  at  least  5  of 

^ears  pnor  to  the  death  of  the  farmown- 
!  family  must  materially  participate  in  the 
( iperation.  For  the  remaining  3  of  those  8 
years  the  owner  may  cash  rent  the  property  to 
a  fanily  member  or  nonfamily  member  and 
still  b3  eligible  for  the  special  use  valuation. 
Howler,  on  the  day  a  farmer  dies,  he  is  not 
for  the  special  use  valuation  if  he  is 
enting  to  a  nonfamily  member, 
predeath  qualifications  for  special  use 
.jn  need  to  be  amended  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
sectic  n  2032A.  Recently,  I  learned  of  a  farmer 
who  I  lad  actively  operated  his  farm  for  several 
decai  les  prior  to  his  death.  For  personal  rea- 
sons he  was  obliged  to  cash  rent  to  a  non- 
family  member  for  2  years  before  he  died.  The 
basic  requirements  to  qualify  for  the  special 
use  \  aluation  had  therefore  been  met,  that  is, 
the  i  irmer  materially  participated  in  the  farm 
operi  tion  for  at  least  5  of  the  8  years  before 
and  cash  rented  for  not  more  than  3 
__  8  years.  But,  his  family  was  denied 
special    use   valuation   after   his   death. 
Because  the  law  states  that  on  the  day 
farmer's  death  he  cannot  be  cash  rent- 
a  third  party  and  qualify.  Thus,  due  to 
!  hortcoming  in  the  construction  of  section 
2  ^  this  farmer's  heirs  might  be  forced  to 
sell  1  ie  family  farm  in  order  to  pay  oH  a  sub- 
stanl  al  tax  debt,  despite  the  fact  they  want  to 
conti  lue  to  actively  operate  the  farm. 
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intent  of  Congress  in  passing  section 

was  to  provide  relief  from  the  highest 

for  land  devoted  to  a  family  farming 

and  to  encourage  the  continued  use 

land  for  farming  by  the  decedent's 

These    two    examples    I've    provided 

show  that  Congress  did  not  completely 

what  it  set  out  to  do. 


Trte  bill  I  am  introducing  today  with  my  col- 
leag  les  will  amend  section  2032A  so  that  de- 
servng  surviving  spouses  and  chidren  will  be 
eligil  tie  for  the  special  use  valuation.  First,  the 
bill  1  illows  a  qualified  heir  to  cash  rent  to  an- 
othe  r  qualified  heir  during  the  10  years  follow- 
ing 1  he  death  of  the  owner  and  still  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  special  use  valuation. 
Sec  )nd,  the  bill  allows  a  farmer  to  qualify  for 
the  special  use  valuation  if  the  decedent  cash 
rent  jd  to  a  nonfamily  member  on  the  day  of 
his  Jeath.  The  tjill  is  retroactive  to  1976  so 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  very  spe- 
cial celebration  this  year  at  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist Parish  in  Ouincy,  MA.  This  fall,  the  church 
will  celebrate  its  125th  anniversary. 

Founded  in  1863,  the  parish  is  planning  a 
series  of  celebrations  throughout  the  summer, 
culminating  with  a  special  anniversary  mass  to 
be  celebrated  by  Bernard  Cardinal  Law,  the 
archbishop  of  Boston,  on  October  9. 

St.  John's  Church  has  had  an  important  his- 
tory in  the  development  of  Catholicism  in 
Ouincy  and  the  entire  South  Shore  area. 
Eleven  dedicated  pastors  have  served  St. 
John's  Church  and  its  parishoners  since  1863. 
According  to  church  historians,  in  the  early 
1860's,  there  was  no  Catholic  church  in 
Ouincy;  to  go  to  church,  individuals  had  to 
travel  by  horse  and  carriage  to  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Paul  in  South  Boston. 

Today,  125  years  later,  we  can  see  that 
much  has  changed— yet  are  reminded  that  so 
much  transcends  time  and  endures.  In  1863, 
families  traveled  by  horse  to  Boston  to  attend 
Sunday  mass;  today,  families  drive  to  St. 
John's  and  can  go  to  mass  on  Saturday  night 
if  they  choose.  But  still,  much  remains  the 
same:  the  church  built  in  1863— and  at  one 
time  neariy  destroyed  by  religious  bigots  but 
rebuilt  with  the  help  of  parishoners— still 
stands  today. 

That  tradition  of  lending  a  helping  hand  and 
traditions  of  faith  seem  particularly  evident  in 
Massachusetts  and  at  St.  John's  Parish.  The 
old  New  England  tradition  of  helping  one's 
neighbor  if  their  house  was  destroyed  is  that 
same  tradition,  I  am  sure,  that  helped  rebuild 
St.  John's  Church.  That  willingness  to  help 
still  exists  here  today,  as  witnessed  by  the  ef- 
forts by  hundreds  of  parishoners  to  plan  the 
1 25th  anniversary  celebration. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  St.  John's 
Parish  on  this  important  occasion,  as  well  as 
to  Father  Bill  McCarthy  who  is  planning  the 
celebration  of  the  church's  125th  anniversary. 
I  wish  the  church  and  all  its  parishoners  hap- 
piness and  success  during  the  celebration  this 
year. 


May  9,  1988 

MAJORITY  OF  PALAU'S  LEGISLA- 
TURE ASKS  FOR  FEDERAL 
HELP  TO  INVESTIGATE  COR- 
RUPTION         

HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1988 
Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  fully  responsible  for  the  governing  of 
the  Western  Pacific  islands  of  Palau  under  a 
trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

These  responsibilities  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  developing  political  institutions,  pro- 
viding law,  protecting  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  controlling  arms  and  drug  traffic. 

Under  authority  granted  by  Congress,  the 
President  has  assigned  these  responsibilities 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  President  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
reassign  these  responsibilities  to  persons 
within  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  delegated  their  exercise  to  a  local 
Government  in  Palau. 

The  delegation  itself  was  an  important 
measure  taken  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 
But  it  does  not,  of  course,  absolve  the  Secre- 
tary of  his  responsibility  to  see  that  they  are 
met  and  it  is  not  the  only  measure  which  must 
be  taken  to  meet  them. 

Substantial  assistance  must  also  be  provid- 
ed if  the  trusteeship  goal  of  replacing  United 
States  authority  in  Palau  with  self-governing 
authority  is  to  be  met. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Interkjr  and 
Insular  Affairs  are  concerned  that  not  enough 
assistance  is  being  provided  to  meet  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

A  committee  investigation,  assisted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  has  revealed  good 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  serious  allega- 
tions of  corruption,  heroin  trafficking,  and  polit- 
ical violence  and  intimidation. 

We  are  concerned  about  these  problems 
both  because  of  the  ways  that  they  affect  the 
people  of  Palau  and  the  United  States  and 
because  the  trusteeship  agreement,  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  and  the  rules  of  this  House  re- 
quire that  we  be  concerned. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  not  providing 
the  assistance  needed  to  address  these  prob- 
lems will  impede  implementation  of  a  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  intended  to  replace 
U.S.  governing  authority  in  Palau  with  self-gov- 
erning authority. 

Chairman  Udall  and  I  have  raised  our  con- 
cerns several  times  with  Secretary  Hodel. 
After  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  several 
weeks  ago,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  assistance 
needed  to  address  these  problems  and  meet 
United  States  responsibilities  in  Palau  will  be 
provided. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  members  of 
Palau's  Congress  are  also  concerned  about 
these  problems  and  the  failure  to  date  to  pro- 
vide adequate  assistance  for  addressing  them. 
I  ask  that  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  signed  by 
many  of  these  members  expressing  these 
concerns  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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Second     Olbiil     Era     Kelulau, 
Palau  National  Congress 

Republic  of  Palau,  April  15,  1988. 
Mr.  Donald  P.  Hodel. 

Secretary  of  Interior.  Office  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hodel:  Many  of  us  in  Palau 
have  grown  weary  of  the  continued  insist- 
ence of  yourself,  and  other  officials  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
In  the  face  of  mounting  evidence  of  wide- 
spread corruption  in  our  government,  that 
this  staggering  problem  Is  an  internal 
matter  for  Palau.  We  do  not  have  the  means 
to  solve  it  without  United  States  assistance. 
How  can  you  continue  to  insist  that  we  have 
self-government,  and  the  attendant  rights 
and  responsibilities,  including  law  enforce- 
ment, when  the  United  States  Government 
has  veto  power  over  every  law  that  we 
enact?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  have  to 
remind  you,  again  and  again,  that  Palau  is  a 
Trust  Territory  and  that  the  United  States 
has  responsibilities,  as  well  as  rights,  in 
Palau? 

This  letter  is  signed  by  the  majority  of  the 
thirty  members  of  the  Palau  National  Con- 
gress. We  state  to  you  now,  clearly,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding:  Our  leg- 
islative branch  lacks  the  means  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  investigation  into  corruption  in 
our  government  and  we  are  powerless  to 
prosecute  our  corrupt  officials.  Our  legisla- 
tive branch  does  not  have  its  own  auditor, 
nor  does  Palau  have  an  independent  pros- 
ecutor. Prosecutions  are  carried  out  strictly 
by  the  executive  branch.  There  is  no  one  to 
prosecute  members  of  the  executive  branch. 

For  almost  three  months  last  year  a  large 
group  of  armed  demonstrators  camped  out- 
side the  legislative  chambers  of  the  House 
of  Delegates.  An  atmosphere  of  lawlesseness 
and  intimidation,  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  prevailed. 
The  police  supported  the  demonstrators  and 
refused  to  enforce  the  law.  During  this 
period  of  time,  the  members  of  the  Olbiil 
Era  Kelulau  were  coerced  and  threatened 
into  passing  several  pieces  of  legislation,  in- 
cluding one  calling  for  a  referendum  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  When  a  lawsuit 
was  filed  challenging  the  legality  of  that 
amendment,  the  father  of  the  lawyer  repre- 
senting the  plaintiffs  was  murdered.  No  one 
has  ever  been  arrested  in  connection  with 
that  crime.  As  you  know,  the  lawsuit  was 
dismissed  as  a  result  of  that  violence  and 
murder.  Now,  the  lawsuit  has  been  refiled. 
Meanwhile,  another  furlough  of  govern- 
ment workers  is  looming.  The  very  condi- 
tions that  led  to  violence  and  murder  last 
year  are  developing  again.  We  are  well 
aware  that  our  Constitution,  as  well  as  Sec- 
retarial Orders,  give  us  the  power  to  investi- 
gate corrupt  government  officials.  Such 
•power  "  is  meaningless  when  a  gun  is  point- 
ed at  your  head,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Speak- 
er Olikong,  shots  are  fired  into  your  house 
while  your  children  are  inside. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  the  Feder- 
al Government  that  investigates  and  pros- 
ecutes corrupt  State  and  local  Government 
officials  in  the  United  States.  This  was  done 
just  recently  in  Guam  when  the  former  gov- 
ernor of  Guam  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
criminal  acts.  The  prosecutors  were  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  Guam,  they 
were  federal  prosecutors. 

In  the  United  States,  no  one  would  expect 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  investigate  the  President,  or  a  State  Pros- 
ecutor to  investigate  a  Governor.  Why  do 
you  continue  to  insist  that  we,  in  Palau, 
have  the  power  to  do  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing? 
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Why  is  the  United  States  willing  to  send 
troops  to  Central  America  to  help  Latin 
Americans  maintain  their  democracy,  but 
continues  to  refuse  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance to  Palau.  a  Trust  Territory  of  the 
United  States? 

You  insult  our  intelligence  by  insisting 
that  it  is  Secretarial  Orders  that  prevent 
the  United  States  from  providing  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  Palau.  Secretarial 
Order  No.  3119  was  amended  on  January  14. 
1988,  without  our  input  or  even  our  knowl- 
edge. This  was  done  because  it  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Now  you  insist  that  when  it  is  In  the  inter- 
est of  Palau  for  a  secretarial  order  to  be 
amended,  it  simply  cannot  be  done!  You  use 
your  own  Secretarial  Orders  in  an  obvious 
attempt  to  avoid  your  responsibilities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  United  States 
Public  Law  99-658  provides  that  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  shall  not  take 
effect  until  agreements  have  been  conclud- 
ed that  would  provide  needed  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  to  Palau.  How  ironic,  that 
while  Palau  remains  a  Trust  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  you  claim  that  this  same 
assistance  cannot  be  provided.  Do  you  think 
our  heads  are  in  the  sand?  Don't  you  think 
we  know  that  if  the  worst  possible  event 
were  to  occur,  and  a  United  States  govern- 
ment official  was  assassinated  in  Palau,  that 
United  States  law  enforcement  assistance 
would  be  immediately  available? 

It  has  been  a  year  since  you  were  first  re- 
quested to  provide  United  States  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  Palau.  The  situation 
in  Palau   has  gotten  steadily  worse  since 
that  time.  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
that  Palau  is  not  capable  of  handling  that 
wide-spread  corruption  internally. 
Sincerely. 
Santos  Olikong.  Speaker;  HOD;  Shiro 
Kyota.  Vice  Speaker,  HOD;  Surangel 
Whipps,  Delegate;  Ignacio  Anastacio, 
Delegate;     Minami     Ueki.     Delegate; 
George  Ngirarsaol.  Senator;  Peter  E. 
Sandang,    Senator;    Sam    Y.    Masang. 
Senator;     Thomas    Patris.     Delegate; 
Florencio   Yamada.   Delegate;   Isidoro 
Rudimch.  Senator;  Tommy  Remenge- 
sau,   Jr.,   Senator;   Joseph   T.   Kintol. 
Delegate;  Hideo  S.  Tell.  Delegate;  Mar- 
iano W.  Carlos,  Delegate;  Kuniwo  Na- 
kamura.     Senator;     Laurentino     Ule- 
chong.  Floor  Leader.  MOD. 


PYTHIAN  SISTERS  CELEBRATE 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1988 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1988  marks  the 
centennial  of  the  Order  of  Pythian  Sisters- 
International.  The  Order  was  established  as 
an  independent  auxiliary  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  Knights  of  Pythias  in  Cincinnati,  OH,  in 
July  1988  by  Joseph  Addison  Hill  who  was 
born  in  Urbana,  OH. 

The  work  of  the  Pythian  Sisters  has  done 
much  to  improve  our  State  and  Nation.  Their 
efforts  cover  a  broad  field  of  civic  and  social 
service. 

"Onward  and  Upward  .  .  .  Purity,  Love, 
Equality  and  Fidelity"— the  motto  of  the  Pythi- 
an Sisters  says  it  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  they  celebrate  their  first 
100  years  of  community  service  for  the  good 
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of  humanity,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  recog- 
nize the  great  work  of  the  Pythian  Sisters.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
proclamation  passed  by  the  national  order 
marking  this  great  occasion. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  1982  session  of  the  Supreme 
Temple  Pythian  Sisters,  by  unanimous  vote, 
did  declare  and  proclaim  the  calendar  year 
January  1  to  December  31.  1988.  the  Cen- 
tennial year  of  our  Order's  founding,  and 

Whereas,  our  Pythian  Sister  Ritual,  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Addison  Hill  was  presented  to 
the  Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias  Ses- 
sion meeting  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in  July  of 
1888,  for  their  approval,  and 

Whereas,  said  ritual  was  duly  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias  in 
July  of  1888  while  in  session,  and 

Whereas.  Charles  A.  Bartol.  Keefjer  of 
Records  and  Seals  of  Forest  Lodge  Number 
47,  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Warsaw,  Indiana 
requested  of  Joseph  Addison  Hill  permission 
that  Warsaw  be  given  Pythian  Sister 
Temple  Number  One,  thus  bringing  into  ex- 
istence the  first  Pythian  Sister  Temple  on 
October  23.  1888  with  the  initiation  of  the 
first  thirty-eight  ladies  into  membership, 
and 

Whereas,  our  Pythian  Sister  Order  has 
served  humanity  with  its  beautiful  teach- 
ings and  inspiration  as  well  as  .service  to 
others  through  these  one  hundred  years. 

I,  therefore,  as  Supreme  Chief  do  pro- 
claim January  1  through  December  31.  1988 
as  the  Centennial  Year  of  the  founding  of 
the  Order  of  Pythian  Sisters. 

Every  Subordinate  Temple  in  the  Conti- 
nental United  States.  Alaska.  Hawaii  and 
every  Province  in  Canada  is  requested  to 
join  in  the  observance  of  this  very  sftecial 
time. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  10,  1988,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


i^»..  a    1Q00 
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1018' 


9:00  a.r  i 
Selec 
To 


,  on  Indian  Affairs 
„  lold  hearings  on  S.  1976,  to  establish 
stindards    and    procedures    regarding 
tl  e  custody  of  Indian  children. 

SR-485 


9:30  a.r  i 
Appr 
Labo 


Appr  )priations 


10:00  1 


Meetings  Scheduled 


MAY  11 


Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cition,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
nittee 
To  lold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ti  nates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  com- 
p  ;nsatory  education  for  the  disadvan- 
t)  «ed.  school  improvement  programs, 
ii  ipact,  aid,  bilingual,  immigrant  and 
ri  fugee  education,  and  vocational  and 
a  iult  education. 

SD-192 

Enerty  and  Natural  Resources 
Bu  iness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
c  Jendar  business. 
^^  SD-366 

•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Envi  onmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Bu  ;iness  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1751,  to 
rjquire  vessels  to  manifest  the  trans- 
F  art  of  municipal  or  other  vessels  non- 
^  azardous  commercial  wastes  trans- 
fDrted  offshore  to  ensure  that  these 
V  astes  are  not  illegally  disposed  of  at 
s;a,  S.  1629,  to  reduce  the  threat  to 
\  uman  health  posed  by  contaminants 
i  I  the  air  indoors.  S.  Res.  389,  to  ex- 
I  ress  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
<  onstruction  Grants  Program  under 
t  le  Clean  Water  Act  should  be  fully 
1  inded  and  implemented  as  author- 
i  ;ed  and  intended  by  the  Water  Qual- 
y  Act  of  1987,  and  other  pending  cal- 

« ndar  business. 

SD-406 

Spedal  on  Aging 
Tc   hold  hearings  to  review  biomedical 
i  dvances  in  aging  research. 

SD-G50 


,.m. 
Agrifculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Tc  hold  hearings  on  S.  1869.  Dairy  Farm 
►rotection   Act.   and   milk   marketing 

rders. 
'  SR-332 

Apptopriations 

Mill  Ary  Construction  Subcommittee 
T<  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
imates  for  fiscal  year  1989  with  Air 
^orce  and  medical  facilities  military 
onstruction  programs. 
'  SD-124 

Bailing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
T(    resume  hearings  on  S.  2256,  to  pro- 
Vide   a  structure   of  coordination   be- 
ween   the   markets   for  stock,   stock 
ndex  futures  and  stock  options,  and 
,0  provide  for  an  improved  response  to 
,he    international    regulatory    issues 
u-ising  from  the  increasing  worldwide 
inkage  between  markets. 
'  SD-538 


Jud  ciary 


Ant  [trust 


T) 


Business 


Monopolies      and 
Rights  Subcommittee 

hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate  Steel  Caucus  on  the  U.S.- 
Canada Free  Trade  Agreement  signed 
Dn  January  2.  1988.  to  provide  in- 
creased economic  activity,  higher 
trade  levels,  jobs,  and  enhanced  com- 
petitiveness for  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

SD-226 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2270,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  high  quality  early 
childhood  development  programs  for 
prekindergarten  children. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1480.  to  pro- 
mote  the   integration   of   universities 
and  private  industry  in  the  National 
Laboratory  system  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  order  to  improve  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  in  areas  of 
economic  potential,  and  Amendment 
No.  1627  proposed  thereto. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
to  provide  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
Federal  Government,  including  S.J. 
Res.  3.  S.J.  Res.  4.  S.J.  Res.  8,  S.J.  Res. 
11.  S.J.  Res.  25,  S.J.  Res.  50.  and  S.J. 

Res.  161. 

SD-226 

Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1993.  to 
improve  the  growth  and  development 
of  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  socially  and  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  individuals,  especial- 
ly through  participation  in  the  Feder- 
al procurement  process,  and  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-428A 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  subcom- 
mittee allocations  of  budget  outlays 
and  new  budget  authority  allocated  to 
the  committee  as  contained  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  268.  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  year  1989.  1990.  and 

1991. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MAY  12 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1692.  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  veterans'  disabil- 
ity benefit  in  the  case  of  certain  veter- 
ans who  have  non-Hodgkin's  lym- 
phoma. S.  1787.  to  prescribe  certain 
presumptions  in  the  case  of  veterans 
who  performed  active  service  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  and  to  review  other 
related  agent  orange  issues. 

SR-418 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  public  safety 
issues   relative   to  the  production  of 
marijuana  in  national  forests. 

SR-332 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2061,  to  estab- 
lish national  standards  for  voter  regis- 
tration for  elections  for  Federal  office. 

SR-301 


May  9,  1988 


May  9,  1988 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  student 
financial  assistance,  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans,  higher  education,  higher 
education  facilities  loans  and  insur- 
ance, college  housing  loans,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  rehabilitation 
services  and  handicapped  research, 
Howard  University,  special  institutions 
(includes  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  and  Gallaudet).  edu- 
cation research  and  statistics,  and  li- 
braries. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  restructuring  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  trade 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  Of 

Walter  L.  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 

Arabia. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  182  and  H.R.  435. 

bills  to  establish  a  single  poll  closing 

time  in  the  continental  United  States 

for  Presidential  general  elections. 

SR-301 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2203.  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  title  II  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  the  Department 

of  Justice,  focusing  on  activities  of  the 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

SD-226 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Gordon  A.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secertary  of  Defense  for 
Command.  Control.  Communications, 
and  Intelligence.  Michael  P.W.  Stone, 
of  California,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  Alan  M.  Elkins,  of 
Maine,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 

SR-222 


9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  regulatory  reform. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    long-term 
status  of  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1250.  to  provide 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

SD-226 

MAY  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To   hold   hearings  on  S.   Res.   260,   to 
amend   the   rules   of   the   Senate   to 
revise    current    committee    structure 
and  designations,  and  S.  1835.  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  consideration  of 
conference  reports  on  a  bill  or  joint 
•    resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  a  period  of  30  days  or 
more. 

SR-301 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  cerUin 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  issue  of 
cashing  government  checks  by  banks 
for  non-customers,  and  S.  2110,  to  pro- 
vide access  to  check  cashing  services. 

SO-538 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Efficiency,  Federalism,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1992,  to  pro- 
mote   intergovernmental    and    inter- 
agency   cooperation    in    the   develop- 
ment of  groundwater  policy. 

SD-608 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1731.  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  job-training  serv- 
ices for  severely  disadvantaged  youths. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's   proposed    budget    request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  renewable  energy 
and  energy  conservation  programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  i989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration's  prosecution 
of  individuals  in  oil  overcharge  cases 
under  the  'central  figure "  theory  of 
recovery  in  restitution,  as  adopted  in 
Citronelle-Mobile  Gathering.  Inc.  et 
al.  v.  Herrington.  826  F.  2d  16  (TECA 
1987). 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  thrift 
industry. 

SD-538 

MAY  20 

10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1461.  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  the  YMCA  of  Las 
Vegas.  Nevada.  S.  1687.  to  correct  his- 
torical and  geographical  oversights  in 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  Utah  component  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Goshute  Reserva- 
tion. S.  1849.  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Con- 
well  F.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Robinson,  and  S.  2264.  to  exchange 
certain  Federal  mining  rights  for  cer- 
tain lands  in  New  Mexico. 

SD-366 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  long-term 
status  of  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

SD-215 


10185 


MAY  23 


8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Energy. 

S-128.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment   of    the    Interior's    royalty 
management  program. 

SD-  366 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's   proposed    budget    request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  reactor 
and  space  nuclear  power  research  and 
development  programs. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations    of    the    President's 
"Working   Group   on   Financial   Mar- 
kets." 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    tourism    as    an 
export. 

SR-253 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  antitrust 
matters. 

SR-253 


i/\      Y/lOO 
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10187 


1018 ; 


10:00 
To 


a.  tn. 


Bank  ng, 


_..„',  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
lold  oversigtit  hearings  on  the  condi- 
ti  )n  of  the  banking  industry. 

SD-538 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1997,  to  reduce 
tl  le  monthly  reduction  of  an  individ- 
u  lis  basic  pay  for  the  provision  of 
b  Lsic  educational  assistance  and  pro- 

V  de  for  the  payment  to  survivors  of 
b  isic  educational  assistance  paid  for, 
b  It  unused,  by  the  participant,  provi- 
s  ons  of  H.R.  4213.  Montgomery  GI 
E  ill  Amendments  of  1988,  and  S.  2307, 
1 1  make  certain  improvements  in  the 
e  lucational    assistance    programs   for 

V  iterans  and  eligible  persons. 
*  SR-418 


2:00  p. 
:oni 
iurl 
To 


n. 


10:00 
Ba 
To 


UMI 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surfi  ,ce  Transportation  Subcommittee 

hold  hearings  to  review  the  local  rail 
s  irvice  assistance  program  and  related 
r  easures,   including   S.   2174   and   S. 

^95. 

SR-253 

MAY  26 

9:30  a..in. 
Appi  opriations 

Labc  r.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
c  ition.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
r  littee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  mates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
I  rograms  of  the  Departments  of 
1  abor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
!  nd  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Pub!  c  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
ubcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1967.  to  provide 
1  jr  the  establishment  of  the  Tallgrass 
1  Tairie  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
<  f  Oklahoma. 

SD-366 


.m. 
Ban  Ling 


._...„,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

1  old  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 

I  Ion  of  the  thrift  industry. 

^  SD-538 


Pins  nee 
T(  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 

are  issues. 

SD-215 


JUNE7 


9:30  a  tn. 
App  -opriations 

Lab  ir.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 

I  ation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 

nittee 

T<  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

imates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 

trograms    of     the     Departments     of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor,   Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  export 
financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

JUNE  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

JUNE  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2011,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  VA  compensation  for  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  S.  1805,  to  protect 
certain  pensions  and  other  benefits  of 
veterans  and  survivors  of  veterans  who 
are  entitled  to  damages  in  the  case  of 
■In  re:  Agent  Orange'  Product  Liabil- 
ity Litigation",  and  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-418 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

JUNE  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 


May  9,  1988 

JUNE  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

JUNE  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 


May  10,  1988 


9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2207.  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  assistive  simians  and 
dogs  to  veterans  who,  by  reason  of 
quadriplegia,  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  S. 
2105.  to  extend  for  4  years  the  author- 
ity of  the  VA  to  contract  for  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  in  halfway  houses  and  other 
certain  community-based  facilities, 
and  S.  2294,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  VA  to  continue  major  health-care 
programs,  and  to  revise  and  clarify  VA 
authority  to  furnish  certain  health- 
care benefits,  and  to  enhance  VA  au- 
thority to  recruit  and  retain  certain 
health-care  personnel. 

SD-418 

JUNE  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  patent 
policy. 

SD-253 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  applying 
the    National    Environmental    Policy 
Act  to  United  States  activities  involv- 
ing international  financial  institutions. 

SD-406 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  Rev. 
Sherman  Davidson  of  Grafton,  WV. 
Reverend  Davidson  is  sponsored  by 
Senator  Byrd. 


{legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  9,  1988) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Sherman  Davidson  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  who  calls  Your  chil- 
dren of  each  generation  to  be  Your 
servants:  Lay  upon  these  hearts  of 
these  Senators  the  task  You  have 
placed  before  them,  the  task  of  serving 
our  generation  and  the  people  of  this 
great  land.  We  would  pray  that  their 
faith  in  You  and  in  the  salvation  of 
Christ  may  be  a  living  response  of 
those  they  serve. 

Father,  we  have  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  our  forefathers,  anxious  to 
learn  more  about  Christ,  and  this 
great  country.  Sometimes  when  we 
discover  that  those  footsteps  lead  to 
our  calling  as  workers,  leaders,  and 
teachers,  we  hesitate  to  keep  following 
with  determination  and  zeal.  Forgive 
us  when  we  have  been  reluctant  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  service  for 
which  You  have  called  us. 

Cause  each  Senator  to  feel  and 
accept  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  each  of  them  as  servants  of  this 
great  country.  Your  son,  our  Savior; 
through  whom  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  nile  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Albert  Gore, 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GORE  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  our  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  our  guest 
chaplain  this  morning  and  for  his  in- 
spiring invocations. 

The  Reverend  Sherman  Davidson  is 
a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Aimual 
Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  Serving  a  four-point  circuit  of 
local  churches  near  Grafton,  WV,  Mr. 
Davidson  is  also  the  current  president 
of  the  Taylor  County  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Reverend  Davidson  and  his  wife 
Aldene,  have  one  daughter,  Pamela 
Sue,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  Da- 
vidson family  as  our  guests  today.  I 
hope  that  their  visit  to  Washington 
will  be  interesting  and  memorable  and 
enjoyable. 


RESERVATION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


DOD  INCREASES  PROCUREMENT 
COMPETITION— A  LITTLE,  MAY- 
BE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  31  the  New  York  Times  carried 
a  front  page  story  headlined:  "Compe- 
tition for  Contracts  Trims  Pentagon 
Costs."  The  story  quoted  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pro- 
curement as  saying:  "Nothing  has 
driven  down  prices  as  much  as  compe- 
tition." When  I  read  that  story  I  asked 
Richard  Kaufman,  the  counsel  for  the 
Congressional   Joint   Economic   Com- 


mittee and  a  longtime  expert  on  de- 
fense procurement,  to  analyze  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  Pentagon  claim.  After 
all,  here  was  an  administration  that 
had  announced  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
increase  efficiency  and  reduce  defense 
procurement  costs  when  it  took  office. 
How  did  competition  rate  as  a  tool  for 
achieving  this  end  at  that  time?  The 
new  team  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense listed  31  policies  it  intended  to 
press  to  achieve  its  lower  cost  aim. 
Where  did  competition  rank?  The 
answer  is  that  competition  literally 
ranked  nowhere.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment could  not  find  a  place  in  its 
almost  endless  list  of  greater  efficien- 
cy policies  for  competition.  When  this 
Senator  pointed  this  out  and  com- 
plained about  it,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment added  a  32d  category,  to  wit— in- 
creased competition. 

Of  course,  this  was  no  surprise.  Com- 
petition and  the  E>efense  Department 
go  together  about  the  way  a  typical  6- 
year-old  boy  and  taking  a  bath  go  to- 
gether. They  don't.  DOD  has  had  to 
be   pushed,   pulled,   spanked,   kicking 
and  screaming  into  competition.  This 
has  been  true  under  all  administra- 
tions—Democratic    and     Republican. 
There    is    in   DOD    an    overpowering 
tendency     to     reward     old     familiar 
friends  of  Pentagon  officials  with  De- 
fense contracts.  After  all  the  experts 
who  are  brought  into  the  Pentagon  to 
manage     procurement     come     over- 
whelmingly from  the  defense  industry. 
These  experts  are  said  to  have  the 
unique,  practical  experience  in  build- 
ing the  tanks  and  planes  and  ships  and 
missiles  the  Defense  Department  must 
have.  Some  do  have  expertise.  Some 
do  not.  But  they  almost  all  have  that 
strong   defense    industry   connection. 
Similarly  when  the  corporations  that 
produce  the  multibillion  dollar  weap- 
ons systems  the  Defense  Department 
procures  are  looking  for  the  best  quali- 
fied salesmen  where  do  they  look?  If 
the  Defense  contractors  are  realists 
there  is  only  one  place  to  look.  Where 
is  that?  That  is  from  among  the  cur- 
rent or  very  recent  procurement  offi- 
cials at  the  Defense  Department  itself. 
Competition  based  on  vigorously  solic- 
ited     formally      advertised     bidding 
rudely   interrupts  the  chummy   rela- 
tionships between  DOD  procurement 
officials  and  their  past  or  prospective 
employing  corporations. 

With  this  in  mind,  consider  what 
Richard  Kaufman,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  procurement  expert,  dis- 
covered in  the  investigation  I  request- 
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,_  the  New  York  Times  story  on 

qefense  Department's  present  ro- 

with  competition.  In  1984  the 

enacted  the  "Competition  in 

„"  Act.  Is  it  working?  Yes 

sSice  then  the  DOD  has  in- 
what  they  call  "competition" 

.  That  is,  contracts  award- 

co  mpetitively,  under  the  terms  of 

law,  increased  in  numbers  and 

dollar  value  in  proportion  to  overall 
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this  is  so  why  is  my  answer  to 

.        competition  is  increasing  at 

F  entagon  "yes  and  no"  instead  of 

yes"?  Answer:  competition  is  de- 

by  the  act  to  include  negotiated 

where  two  or  more  bids  are 

as  well  as  what  used  to  be 

"formally   advertised,"   and   is 

•eferred  to  as  "sealed  bids."  In 

Senator's  book   formally   adver- 

bidding  or  "sealed  bids"  repre- 

a  policy  much  closer  to  effective 

than  contracts  where  only 

three  firms  bid.  So  what  has 
the  record  on  formal  advertising 

bids?  The  answer:  not  good. 

a  very  small  percentage  of  con- 
are    awarded    through    sealed 
[n  the  early  1960's,  only  about  12 
„  of  total  procurement  was  for- 
advertised.  Now  it  is  worse.  Only 
5  or  6  percent  of  procurement  is 
what  this  Senator  would  call 
(Competition. 
. .  is  also  the  matter  of  the  accu- 
Euid  completeness  of  DOD's  sta- 
I.  Is  the  Pentagon  cooking  the 
_,?  In  1982,  the  General  Accoimt- 
Office  questioned  the  way  DOD 
I  eporting  the  facts  about  competi- 
and  the  way  the  base  was  being 
from  one  period  to  another, 
said    then,    "In    our    opinion, 
presentation  of,  and  changes 
statistics   could   decrease   the 

of  the  statistics  and  could 

lead  to  a  real  decline  in  competi- 

DOD's  presentation  of  the  facts 

very  much  in  question. 

puts  a  different  spin  on  the  for- 

released  DOD  figures  that  show 

has  increased  from  42.9 

in  1984  to  57.2  percent  in  1986. 

is  the  appearance  of  increased 

partly   because   the   law 

requires   it  and   partly  because 

is  presenting  the  figures  in  a 

way. 

yes  competition  for  defense  pro- 

jaent  may   have   increased  since 

>assage  of  the  1984  act  requiring 

competition.  But  not  by  as  much 

claimed  by  the  DOD.  There  is 

a  very  long  way  to  go.  Last  year 

( General  Accounting  Office  report- 

the  effects  of  the  Competition  in 

.acting  Act.  It  confirmed  the  fact 

what  the  law  now  calls  competi- 

has  increased.  It  criticized,  howev- 

:  XDD's  manipulation  of  the  data 

the  lack  of  compliance  in  some 
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To  be  specific,  DOD  excludes  a  large 
part  of  its  procurements  which  are  not 
subject  to  competition.  This  shrinks 
the  base  and  exaggerates  the  propor- 
tion of  competitive  awards.  Other 
changes  in  the  statistics  suggest  the 
current  figures  are  not  comparable 
with  earlier  figures.  The  improvement 
since  1984  in  Defense  procurement  has 
certainly  been  overstated  and  compari- 
sons with  the  years  before  1984  may 
not  now  be  possible.  How  does  DOD 
classify  a  procurement  in  which  only 
one  contractor  submits  a  proposal? 
This  Senator  would  say  that  contract 
was  not  competitive.  But  that's  not 
the  way  DOD  classifies  it.  A  contrac- 
tor competing  only  with  himself  be- 
cause only  he  submitted  a  proposal  is 
considered  by  the  Pentagon  to  have 
won  a  competitive  bid.  Some  competi- 
tion! 

GAO  found  cases  where  DOD  rigged 
the  solicitation  by  restricting  it  to  a 
product  made  by  only  one  manufac- 
turer. Yet  DOD  considered  the  awards 
to  have  been  made  competitively. 

In  all  fairness  there  is  one  indicator 
that  defense  contracting  is  more  com- 
petitive than  it  used  to  be.  The  De- 
fense contractors  are  complaining 
about  the  policy.  They  don't  like  the 
fact  that  notices  of  DOD's  intent  to 
solicit  proposals  for  a  new  contract  are 
now  published  in  the  Commerce  Daily. 
So  what's  new?  Obviously  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  any  competition 
defense  industry  profits  are  reduced. 
Would  anyone  really  expect  the  De- 
fense contractors  to  like  that? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  March 
31  New  York  Times  by  Richard  Ste- 
venson "Competition  for  Contracts 
Trims  Costs  for  Pentagon"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31.  19881 
Competition  for  Contracts  Trims  Costs 
FOR  Pentagon 
(By  Richard  W.  Stevenson) 
Los  Angeles.  March  30.— Since  1985,  when 
the  Navy  ended  the  CJeneral  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration's   monopoly    on    producing    the 
Tomahawk  cruise  missile  and  encouraged 
competition  from  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corporation,  the  missile's  average  price  has 
fallen  to  $653,000,  from  slightly  more  than 
$1  miUion. 

The  competition  between  the  companies 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  reducing  the  pro- 
gram's total  cost  by  more  than  $2  billion  in 
the  past  three  years.  Navy  officials  said.  In 
addition,  many  quality  problems  have  disap- 
peared. 

The  Tomahawk  program,  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  examples  of  how  the  Penta- 
gon, under  pressure  from  Congress,  has  re- 
duced the  cost  of  many  weapons  systems  in 
the  last  several  years  by  pitting  arms 
makers  in  head-to-head  battles  for  produc- 
tion contracts.  While  cost  overruns  and 
other  procurement  horror  stories  have  by 
no  means  been  wljjed  out.  the  policy  has 
produced  similar  successes  for  a  variety  of 


missiles,  jet  engines,  electronic  components 
and  other  hardware. 

"Nothing  has  driven  down  prices  as  much 
as  competition."  said  EHeanor  Spector,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
procurement,  in  an  interview. 

For  an  industry  long  accustomed  to  single- 
source  production  contracts  and  almost 
guaranteed  profits,  the  move  toward  rough- 
and-tumble  competition  has  come  as  a  rude 
shock. 

The  policy  has  also  raised  questions  about 
whether  companies  will  be  discouraged  from 
bidding  on  complex  programs  and  about 
whether  some  will  be  driven  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

NO  MORE  GUARANTEES 

The  armed  services  have  always  held  com- 
petitions among  companies  wanting  to 
design  new  weapons.  But  the  winner  used  to 
be  able  to  count  on  receiving  a  monopoly 
contract  to  manufacture  what  it  designed. 
Now,  in  the  wake  of  widely  publicized  pro- 
curement scandals  and  Congressional  pres- 
sure for  a  tighter  rein  on  contractors,  that 
assurance  is  gone. 

Last  year,  of  the  $49.4  billion  spent  on 
procuring  goods  and  services  by  the  Navy. 

55.3  percent  was  awarded  under  competitive 
contracts,  up  from  30.5  percent  in  the  1983 
fiscal  year.  Of  the  Air  Force's  procurement 
spending  of  $40.4  billion  last  year.  56.5  per- 
cent was  competitively  awarded,  up  from 

32.4  percent  in  1983. 

Now.  at  a  time  when  new  military  business 
is  increasingly  scarce,  executives  of  most 
companies  think  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
play  the  new  game. 

One  such  contractor  is  the  Hughes  Air- 
craft Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  CM 
Hughes  Electronics  Corporation,  which  has 
lost  shares  of  several  missile  programs  in 
the  last  few  years  to  the  Raytheon  Corpora- 
tion. Hughes  is  now  turning  around  and  sug- 
gesting to  Congress  that  the  building  of 
Raytheon's  Hawk  and  Patriot  missiles  be 
opened  to  competition  from  a  second  source. 

"If  our  business  gets  second-sourced  and 
we  don't  get  other  people's  business,  we're 
going  to  end  up  with  less  and  less,"  said 
Donald  H.  White,  president  of  Hughes. 
'You  can't  do  that  just  because  you  dis- 
agree with  the  policy." 

Similarly,  executives  at  the  Lockheed  Cor- 
poration are  rethinking  their  policy  of  not 
pursuing  "second  source"  business.  "We've 
been  standing  on  the  sidelines  with  a 
sneer."  one  Lockheed  executive  said.  "Now 
our  people  are  saying  we  should  take  a 
closer  look." 

THE  SHAPES  OF  COMPETITION 

In  some  cases  the  new  push  for  competi- 
tion has  meant  adding  a  second  producer  to 
compete  with  the  original  one.  In  others- 
including  the  Advanced  Tactical  Aircraft 
program,  one  of  the  Navy's  biggest  projects 
for  the  1990's— it  has  meant  letting  contrac- 
tors know  from  the  beginning  that  two  com- 
panies would  vie  for  the  lion's  share  of  the 
production  each  year. 

The  winning  bidder  in  most  programs  can 
be  awarded  anywhere  from  51  percent  of 
that  year's  business  to  all  of  it,  though  the 
losers  can  generally  count  on  receiving 
something— often  30  percent  or  so.  On  the 
Tomahawk  program,  for  example.  General 
Dynamics  will  produce  70  percent  of  this 
year's  allotment.  McDonnell  Douglas  won 
60  percent  last  year. 

One  criticism  of  the  system,  in  fact,  is 
that  it  could  be  more  profitable  for  a  com- 
pany to  be  the  high  bidder  and  win  a  mlnor- 
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ity  share  of  the  production  than  to  be  an  ag 
gressive  low  bidder  and  win  the  majority. 

While  reducing  prices  is  the  primary  moti- 
vation for  competition,  the  policy  also  clear- 
ly helps  the  Pentagon  motivate  companies 
to  clean  up  quality  problems.  "We  have 
some  leverage,"  said  Rear  Adm.  Robert 
Moore,  the  Navy's  Competition  Advocate 
General. "If  one  of  the  sources  doesn't  look 
like  someone  we  should  be  doing  business 
with,  to<iay  at  least  we  have  a  choice." 

EXAMPLES  OF  SUCCESS 

On  both  scores,  the  military  claims  many 
success  stories. 

Bringing  in  the  General  Electirc  Company 
to  compete  with  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  divi- 
sion of  the  United  technologies  Corporation 
to  build  engines  for  the  F-15  and  F-16  fight- 
ers could  save  the  taxpayer  up  to  $4  billion 
over  20  years,  said  Anthony  J.  DeLuca.  the 
Air  Force's  Competition  Advocate  General. 

The  Air  Force  said  the  savings  would 
come  both  from  price  and  from  major  im- 
provements in  design,  efficiency  and  reli- 
ability that  have  occurred  since  1985,  when 
G.E.  entered  the  bidding. 

The  price  of  the  Army's  helicopter- 
launched  Hellflre  missile  has  faUen  from 
$43,000  each  in  1983  to  $28,000  each,  largely 
because  of  competition  between  the  Rock- 
well International  Corporation  and  the 
Martin  Marietta  Corporation. 

The  Air  Force  saved  enough  from  the 
Maverick  missile  competition  between 
Hughes  and  Raytheon  to  acquire  3.357  of 
the  air-to-surface  missiles  last  year,  instead 
of  the  2,000  it  had  planned. 

The  push  for  competition  is  also  expand- 
ing to  include  subcontracts  and  spare  parts. 
Rockwell,  for  example  recently  became  a 
second  producers  of  the  guidance  device  for 
the  MX  missile,  the  Northrop  Corporation 
has  been  the  sole  producer. 

WARNINGS  FROM  THE  INDUSTRY 

For  their  part,  industry  executives  say 
they  support  competition  in  many  cases. 
But  they  increasingly  think  that  the  armed 
services  are  taking  the  policy  too  far.  and 
warn  of  risks  that  extend  beyond  their  own 
financial  discomfort. 

At  a  time  when  military  contactors  al- 
ready face  new  procurement  rules  that  in- 
crease their  financial  risk  and  lower  their 
profits  margins,  critics  of  the  competition 
policy  contend  many  wars  will  discourage 
companies  from  investing  in  the  research 
and  technology  needed  to  produce  the  most 
advanced  and  reliable  weapons.  Ultimately, 
they  say.  the  combination  of  more  competi- 
tion and  tougher  contract  terms  will  keep 
some  companies  from  bidding  on  some 
projects,  and  could  even  force  them  out  of 
the  business  altogether. 

"They  are  destroying  the  opportunity  for 
American  industry  to  stay  at  the  leading 
edge  of  technology,"  said  Fred  Wood,  an  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  at  General  Dynamics. 

In  addition,  industry  executives  note  that 
the  Pentagon's  budget  is  likely  to  be  flat  or 
declining  in  coming  years.  This  could  mean 
that  annual  purchases  of  some  types  of 
weapons  wiU  no  longer  be  high  enough  to 
enable  more  than  one  contractor  to  produce 
those  weapons  profitably. 

CAUTION  IN  THE  (MJVERNMENT 

Some  Government  officials  and  other  ex- 
perts agree  that  there  is  cause  for  concern. 

"There  have  been  cost  savings  from  the 
increase  in  competition,"  said  Senator  Jeff 
Bingaman,  a  Democrat  from  New  Mexico 
who  is  chairman  of  Defense  industry  and 
Technology  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  "At  the  same 


time,  the  concerns  that  some  industry 
people  raise  are  valid.  You  can  get  to  the 
point  where  you're  emphasizing  cost  at  the 
expense  of  quality,  and  you  can  build  in  dis- 
incentives for  a  firm  Investing  in  research." 

Industry  executives  say  the  cost  savings 
exaggerated  by  the  armed  services  because 
even  a  monopoly  producer's  prices  often  fall 
as  assembly  workers  and  technicians  become 
more  experienced  on  a  project. 

Analysts  caution  that  not  every  competi- 
tive production  program  will  generate  sav- 
ings in  the  long  run.  On  those  projects 
where  rival  companies  must  invest  large 
sums  in  tooling  and  machinery,  low  bids 
may  be  followed  by  higher  ones  down  the 
road  as  competitors  scramble  to  recoup 
their  outlays,  analysts  say. 

THE  LIMITS  ON  <X)MPEnTION 

On  other  projects,  the  Pentagon  acknowl- 
edges that  it  is  unclear  whether  its  large  in- 
vestments to  help  new  bidders  get  up  to 
speed  will  pay  off  in  the  form  of  sufficiently 
low  prices.  "The  jury  is  still  out  on  some  of 
the  larger  programs."  said  Mrs.  Spector.  the 
procurement  official. 

Military  officials  say  they  are  aware  of 
the  limits  to  using  dual  sourcing. 

Despite  Congressional  pressure  that  fol- 
lowed rumors  of  major  problems  with  pro- 
duction of  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber,  the  Air 
Force  decided  last  year  that,  because  only 
132  are  to  be  built,  establishing  another  pro- 
duction source  was  not  financially  feasible. 
Northrop  is  the  sole  producer. 

Similarly,  the  Air  Force  concluded  last 
year  that  no  company  could  match  the  effi- 
ciency of  General  Dynamics  in  building  the 
1,800  F-16  fighter  jets  it  wants  to  acquire  in 
the  next  12-years. 

Industry  executives  and  analysts  say  the 
potential  for  the  competition  policy  to  be 
harmful  and  unfair  is  highest  when  a 
second  producer  is  added  after  the  original 
contractor  has  invested  heavily  in  develop- 
ing a  particularly  complex  or  difficult  new 
product. 

Hughes  Aircraft  spent  more  than  $250 
million  developing  the  Advanced  Medium- 
Range  Alr-to-Alr  missile  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  recoup  its  investment  in  the 
production  phase.  But  when  Raytheon  was 
given  a  share  of  the  production,  analysts 
said,  it  became  clear  that  Hughes  might 
never  recover  its  investment. 

Cases  like  that  are  making  companies 
wary  of  competing  in  the  expensive  research 
and  development  phase  of  a  program,  which 
is  where  the  technical  breakthroughs  usual- 
ly come.  "We  have  seen  an  added  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  managements  to  commit  re- 
sources to  risky  R&D.  programs  and  then 
have  someone  come  in  and  pick  off  half 
their  production,"  said  Jerry  Cantwell,  an 
analyst  at  Werthelm  Schroder  &  Company, 
a  securities  firm. 

Independent  research  and  development 
spending  by  companies  has  been  falling  in 
recent  years  according  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment figures  published  In  a  recent  study 
sponsored  by  several  Industry  associations. 
Those  expenditures  dropped  to  $4.9  billion, 
or  4.4  percent  of  the  total  value  of  military 
contracts,  in  1986.  from  $5.1  billion,  or  5.8 
percent  of  the  contracts.  In  1984. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


IMPACT  OP  SOVIET  POLICY 
GOALS 

Mr.     COCHRAN.     Mr.     President. 

during  the  week  after  Easter  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  part  of  a  Senate  dele- 
gation led  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Stevens,  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  trip  was  to  examine  the 
impact,  if  any,  of  the  policy  goals  re- 
cently stated  by  the  Soviet  leader  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika — opermess 
and  economic  restructuring— on  East- 
em  European  and  Central  European 
countries.  It  was  an  interesting  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  the  Communist 
leaders  of  those  countries  to  get  their 
impressions  of  what  may  be  the 
impact  on  their  s<x:ieties  and  also  to 
talk  with  others,  those  who  have  been 
pushing  for  change  for  a  good  while  in 
both  the  nations  we  visited. 

An  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  4  by  John  Hughes 
presents  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  upheaval  that  is  occurring  in 
Poland  today.  I  think  the  author  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  the  struggle  there 
when  he  says: 

This  jousting  between  workers  and  the 
ruling  regime,  however,  Is  all  part  of  a 
larger  picture  in  which  Poles  keep  testing 
and  nudging,  pressing  for  as  much  reform  as 
can  be  permitted  by  a  regime  that  must 
keep  Moscow  happy. 

This,  I  think,  describes  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  who  live  in  these  Com- 
munist regimes  for  more  democracy 
and  for  more  economic  progress. 

We  foimd  in  Poland  a  great  deal  of 
economic  hardship  and  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  for  economic  change. 

In  Poland,  since  1981  at  least,  when 
Solidarity  emerged  as  a  focal  point  for 
resistance  to  the  status  quo,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  openness  and  speaking 
out  against  some  of  the  policies  of  the 
Communist  regime,  not  only  by  the 
church,  but  by  alternative  newspapers 
and  among  rank  and  file  citizens,  a  lot 
of  pushing  and  nudging  for  change. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Government 
is  much  more  repressive  and  much 
more  resistant  to  change  of  any  kind, 
not  tolerating  in  the  least  any  expres- 
sions of  opposition  through  newspa- 
pers, open  meetings,  or  demonstra- 
tions of  displeasure.  There  is  really 
quite  a  contrast  between  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  the  report 
of  this  delegation,  which  discusses  the 
group's  findings  and  observations. 

I  want  to  commend  our  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  Whitehead,  for 
the  initiative  he  has  led  in  trying  to 
find  out  more  about  the  opportunities 
we  may  have  for  interaction  with 
these  Eastern  European  and  Central 
European  countries  in  trade,  the  dis- 
cussion of  arms  control,  and  the  ongo- 
ing mutual  balance  of  force  negotia- 
tions. All  of  these  concerns  are  ele- 
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Wojciech  Jaruzelski's  ruling  regime 

bought  some  temporary  peace  by 

capitulating  to  some  of  the  workers'  eco- 

jdemands,  and  the  workers  do  not 

to  be  pressing  their  political  case. 

s  difficult  to  believe  that  confronta- 

an  end. 

the  labor  unrest  has  developed 

of  the  worsening  economic  situa- 

year  the  government  offered  a 

economic  reform,  which  included 

8Ubsta4tial  increases  in  consumer  prices.  In 

referendum,  voters  emphatically  rejected 

but  the  govenmient  went  ahead 

anyway.  With  prices  up,  workers  de- 

higher  wages.  Hence  the  strikes. 

jousting  between  workers  and  the 

regime,   however,   is   all   part  of  a 

picture  in  which  Poles  keep  testing 

nupgtng,  pressing  for  as  much  reform  as 

permitted  by  a  regime  that  must 

I^oscow  happy. 

'oles  are  Western-oriented  and  f  ree- 

lofing,  but  they  live  in  a  country  that 

considers  part  of  its  East  European 


eve  of  his  summit  meeting  with  President 
Reagan. 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years.  Western 
ambassadors  attended  the  May  Day  parade 
in  Moscow,  ending  the  boycott  caused  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  Soviet  image  if,  just 
after  emerging  from  the  Afghan  sinkhole, 
they  were  to  suffer  world  calumny  for  in- 
vading Poland. 

All  the  indications  are  that  Gorbachev 
wants  General  Jaruzelskl  to  handle  the 
recent  troubles  quietly  and  quickly,  and 
without  resort  to  embarrassing  force.  But 
beyond  the  traditional  desire  of  the  Poles 
for  freedom,  there  is  the  whiff  of  glasnost. 
or  openness,  in  the  air.  To  Gorbachev,  glas- 
nost means  the  freedom  to  discuss  more 
openly  how  to  make  communist  societies 
work  better.  To  many  Poles,  it  is  license  to 
carve  out  a  better  society,  conununist-style 
or  not. 

It  is  this  ongoing  and  larger  confrontation 
that  lies  In  back  of  the  current  labor  unrest. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


of  Polish  agriculture  is  private,  the 

Catholic  Church  is  a  powerfully  sig- 

factor,  and  despite  all  the  hobblings 

regime,  there  is  a  lively  and  irrever- 

But  still,  Warsaw  must  pay  alle- 

A3  Moscow. 

may  experiment  with  liberty,  but  it 

experimentation  within  a  commu- 

frAmework,  lest  the  Red  Army's  tanks 

let  iorjs  be  dispatched  to  teach  the  Poles 

and  bring  them  to  heel. 

restless  Poles  present  an  Interesting 

for   Mikhail   Gorbachev   at  this 

has  signaled  that  he  is  prepared  to 

a  fair  degree  of  economic  re- 

and  diversity  in  Eastern  Europe 

will  stimulate  productivity  and  a 

ivtng  standard.  But  he  has  also  made 

that  this  liberalization  in  the  eco- 

sphere  does  not  extend  to  the  politi- 


there  may  be  resistance  to  econom- 
in  some  communist  countries, 
none  in  Poland.  But  unleashing  the 
( ould  mean  sweeping  away  the  Polish 
Comm mist  Party,  which  is  weak  and  inef- 
fective Mr.  Gorbachev  cannot  afford  to  see 
Polanc  drift  out  of  the  communist  bloc.  He 
would  face  strong  criticism  from  his  con- 
servatl  ve  foes  inside  the  Soviet  hierarchy. 

But  a  Soviet  crackdown  to  maintain 
Polan(  In  the  communist  fold  would  shatter 
the  g«  nlal  image  Gorbachev  has  been  pro- 
jectinc  to  the  noncommunist  world.  It 
would  I  be  particularly  embarrassing  on  the 


ABE  STOLAR 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  has  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Bitter  Pilgrimage 
of  Abe  Stolar."  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member that  yesterday  I  addressed 
the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes  talking 
about  Abe  Stolar.  He  is  an  American 
citizen  who  through  a  series  of  circum- 
stances has  found  himself  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  is  from  Chicago 
originally,  went  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  very  young  man,  his  father 
thought  communism  was  going  to  be 
paradise,  all  of  a  sudden  his  father  was 
killed  by  Stalin,  and  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  horrible  situation. 

Abe  Stolar  and  his  family  want  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
ought  to  have  that  opportunity.  I 
hope  this  summit  meeting,  and  I  hope 
the  attendant  publicity  that  goes  with 
it,  will  result  in  some  action. 

I  tried  to  call  Ambassador  Dobrynin 
yesterday  to  discuss  this  with  him.  I 
will  probably  be  hearing  from  him 
today. 

I  visited  with  Abe  Stolar  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  been  trying  to 
get  out  for  14  years  now.  He  is  given 
permission,  but  he  cannot  take  his 
whole  family  with  him.  Obviously,  he 
does  not  want  to  leave  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  want  improved  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  You  want  improved 
relationships,  Mr.  President.  But  one 
of  the  ways  the  Soviet  Union  improves 
relationships  is  to  permit  people  to 


emigrate  imder  situations  in  which 
Abe  Stolar  and  his  family  find  them- 
selves. I  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will 
take  this  action.  I  hope  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Shultz  will 
bring  this  matter  up  when  there  is  a 
summit  meeting. 


IN  HONOR  AND  MEMORY  OF 
MARTHA  KIME  PIPER.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  WINTHROP  COLLEGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Winthrop  College,  as  well  as  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  suffered  a  great 
loss  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Kime  Piper,  who  died  on  April  26,  at 
age  56. 

Mrs.  Piper,  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent of  a  4-year  college  or  university 
in  the  Carolinas,  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  and  capable  presi- 
dents in  the  long  history  of  Winthrop 
College.  During  her  tenure,  Mrs.  Piper 
organized  many  significant  programs 
that  brought  together  local  business 
leaders  and  students  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  quality  of  education. 
Winthrop  became  the  Nation's  first 
public  college  to  participate  in  the 
NAACP  fair  share  hiring  and  purchas- 
ing program,  which  promotes  hiring 
and  awarding  contracts  to  minorities. 
Mrs.  Piper's  leadership  was  a  great 
asset  to  Winthrop  College,  the  com- 
munity of  Rock  Hill  and  the  entire 
State. 

In  February  of  this  year.  Mrs.  Piper 
was  named  "South  Carolina  Career 
Woman  of  the  Year"  by  the  South 
Carolina  Society  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women.  She  was  a  member 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  task  force  for  the  future 
and  a  member  of  the  State  attorney 
general's  antidrug  task  force. 

We  are  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Piper,  but  we  know  that 
her  life  and  accomplishments  will 
serve  as  an  outstanding  example  for 
future  generations  of  South  Carolin- 
ians. Mrs.  Thurmond  joins  with  me  in 
extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
her  daughter,  Penna  Piper,  and  her 
son,  Mark  Piper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  the  State  newspaper  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Rock  Hill  Herald  news- 
paper on  Mrs.  Martha  Kime  Piper  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  State,  Apr.  26,  1988] 

Winthrop  Leaser  Dies 

(By  Scott  Johnson) 

Martha  Kime  Piper,  the  president  of  Win- 
throp College  for  less  than  two  years,  died 
Sunday  of  cancer  and  complications 
brought  on  by  flu,  the  college  said. 

A  Virginia  native  whose  ties  to  Winthrop 
extended   through   three   generations.   Dr. 


Piper,  56,  died  at  11:05  p.m.  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  Charlotte,  hospital  officials  said. 

News  of  her  death  shook  the  state-sup- 
ported liberal  arts  college  Monday,  al- 
though the  president  had  been  ill  for  more 
than  a  week  from  what  was  described  as  in- 
testinal flu. 

She  had  not  participated  in  campus  activi- 
ties since  an  honors  banquet  April  10.  But 
even  close  friends  who  learned  last  summer 
that  she  had  cancer  said  Monday  they  were 
surprised  by  her  death. 

"When  I  talked  with  her  Friday,  she  said 
she  hoped  to  be  home  over  the  weekend  or 
on  Monday,"  said  Mary  Sue  McElveen, 
chairwoman  of  the  Winthrop  board  of  trust- 
ees. 

"I  did  not  know  this  was  inmiinent.  I  did 
know  she  underwent  surgery  last  year,  but 
she  was  a  very  private  person  and  didn't  dis- 
cuss her  iUness.  .  .  .  It's  a  tragic  loss." 

Mrs.  McElveen  described  Dr.  Piper  as  a 
"super  organizer"  who  accomplished  much 
in  her  brief  tenure.  Others  agreed  and  noted 
that  the  college  again  must  search  for  a 
president— its  fifth  in  six  years,  counting 
two  interim  presidents. 

Dr.  Piper  was  the  first  woman  president  of 
any  four-year  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Carolinas.  She  was  inaugurated 
as  Winthrop's  eighth  president  in  November 
1986  during  ceremonies  marking  the  col- 
lege's 100th  birthday. 

"Her  passing  will  leave  a  void  among  her 
family,  her  friends,  and  within  the  higher 
education  community  to  which  she  was  so 
devoted,"  Gov.  Carroll  Campbell  said 
Monday. 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  her  on 
several  matters,  and  I  found  her  to  be  a 
woman  of  high  character  and  boundless 
energy  who  made  a  significant  and  lasting 
contribution  to  Winthrop  College,"  Camp- 
bell said. 

Fred  Sheheen,  state  higher  education 
commissioner,  described  Dr.  Piper  as  a 
"person  of  great  vision  and  courage"  and  an 
able  college  president. 

Dr.  Piper  led  Winthrop  in  several  innova- 
tive directions,  Sheheen  said. 

During  her  tenure,  Winthrop  became  the 
nation's  first  public  college  to  participate  in 
the  NAACP's  Fair  Share  hiring  and  pur- 
chasing program,  which  promotes  hiring 
and  awarding  contracts  to  minorities.  Win- 
throp and  York  Technical  College  launched 
a  joint  remediation  initiative.  Winthrop  also 
had  emerged  as  a  leader  among  state  insti- 
tutions on  quality  assessment. 

Mike  Smith,  Winthrop's  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  affairs,  said  Dr.  Piper  had 
a  "remarkable  impact"  and  accomplished  a 
great  deal— particularly  in  involving  local 
business  and  community  leaders  in  the  col- 
lege's affairs. 

Smith  will  serve  as  acting  president  until  a 
replacement  is  appointed. 

Dr.  Hper  was  active  in  community  affairs 
and  in  promoting  the  college  in  the  General 
Assembly.  In  February,  the  South  Carolina 
Society  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  named  her  South  Carolina  Career 
Woman  of  the  Year. 

Smith  said  under  her  leadership,  the  col- 
lege developed  a  five-year  plan  that  includ- 
ed a  new  thrust  in  the  visual  and  perform- 
ing arts— an  area  in  which  Dr.  Piper  saw 
great  promise. 

Dr.  Piper  also  was  a  member  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  lieutenant  governor's  Task 
Force  for  the  Future,  and  a  member  of  the 
state  attorney  general's  Anti-Drug  Task 
Force. 

Her  career  In  higher  education  spanned 
more  than  25  years.  Besides  her  work  in  col- 


lege and  university  administration,  she  had 
been  involved  in  scholarly  research  and 
teaching.  She  was  the  author  of  more  than 
25  publications. 

She  once  said  her  appointment  as  presi- 
dent was  like  coming  home. 

Dr.  Piper's  grandmother,  Mary  Phelps 
Walker,  worked  at  the  college  about  90 
years  ago  under  D.B.  Johnson,  its  founder 
and  first  president. 

Her  mother,  Katerhine  Walker  Kime. 
graduated  in  the  Winthrop  class  of  1917. 
Her  sister,  Florence  Kime  Logan,  is  a  1949 
graduate. 

In  an  interview  after  her  appointment.  Dr. 
Piper  said  she  had  planned  to  attend  Win- 
throp, but  changed  her  mind  and  decided 
not  to  follow  in  her  older  sister's  footsteps. 

She  went  instead  to  her  father's  alma 
mater,  Roanoke  College  in  her  native 
Salem.  Va.  In  1987.  she  received  the  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award  from  Roanoke, 
where  she  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

[From  the  State,  May  1, 1988] 
Loss  roR  Winthrop 

During  her  23  months  as  president  of 
Winthrop  College.  Martha  Kime  Piper  was 
an  innovative  and  energetic  educator.  Her 
sudden  death  Sunday  has  left  the  state-sup- 
ported liberal  arts  college  again  searching 
for  a  leader. 

A  native  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Piper  was  the 
first  woman  president  of  a  four-year  college 
in  the  Carolinas.  She  came  to  Winthrop 
after  serving  as  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Houston-Victoria  in  Texas.  And  during 
her  quarter-century  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  she  not  only  was  involved  in  col- 
lege and  university  administration  but  also 
in  scholarly  research,  teaching  and  writing. 

At  Winthrop,  Dr.  Piper  led  the  way  in  de- 
veloping innovative  programs  for  quality  as- 
sessment and  for  hiring  and  awarding  con- 
tracts to  minorities.  She  was  active  in  com- 
munity and  state  affairs  and  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  lieutenant  governor's  Task 
Force  for  the  Future  and  as  a  member  of 
the  state  attorney  general's  Anti-Drug  Task 
Force.  In  Feburary,  the  S.C.  Society  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Woman  of  the  Year. 

Winthrop  trustees  have  appointed  the  col- 
lege's senior  vice  president  for  academic 
afairs.  Dr.  Mike  Smith,  as  interim  president. 
He  is  the  sixth  person— including  two  other 
interim  chiefs— to  hold  the  position  in  as 
many  years.  This  lack  of  continuity  is  espe- 
cially difficult  for  a  state-supported  school 
that  must  set  long-range  goals  for  educa- 
tional excellence  and  cope,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  politics  of  government  fund- 
ing. 

However,  Winthrop  trustees  showed  par- 
ticular wisdom  in  choosing  Dr.  Piper,  whom 
state  Higher  Education  Conmiissoner  Fred 
Sheheen  described  as  a  "person  of  great 
vision  and  courage."  Thus,  we  are  confident 
the  board  will  seek  someone  with  her  out- 
standing qualities  to  guide  Winthrop's 
future. 

[Prom  the  Rock  Hill  (SO  Herald,  Apr.  26, 

1988] 

Piper's  Legacy  of  Caring 

The  death  Sunday  night  of  Winthrop  Col- 
lege President  Martha  Kime  Piper  shocks 
and  saddens.  The  college  and  our  communi- 
ty have  lost  a  genuine  leader  and  friend. 

Perhaps  it's  telling  that  so  few  people 
were  aware  of  the  severity  of  Dr.  Piper's  de- 
clining health;  it  was  not  her  nature  to 
focus  attention  on  herself. 


It  was  her  nature,  rather,  to  work  bard 
and  to  see  that  things  got  done;  especially 
those  things  that  made  for  a  better  Win- 
throp College.  In  less  than  two  years  as  the 
school's  top  administrator,  the  first  woman 
president  of  this  or  any  other  four-year  col- 
lege or  university  in  the  Carolinas  clearly 
made  her  Impact  felt.  She  leaves  a  legacy  of 
caring  about  academic  excellence  in  higher 
education  and  about  Winthrop's  role  In  our 
community  and  state,  even  our  nation. 

This,  then,  is  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  good 
works  she  accomplished  here.  Winthrop's 
increased  emphasis  on  academic  standards, 
its  fair-share  agreement  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  its  renewed  interest  in  upgrading 
some  of  its  fine  old  buildings  and  making 
the  campus  more  picturesque,  its  higher 
profile  in  state  government— all  that  and 
much  more  was  spearheaded  by  Martha 
Piper. 

As  evidenced  by  her  involvement  in  such 
activities  as  South  Carolina's  Task  Force  on 
the  Future,  she  took  seriously  her  responsi- 
bilities to  make  Wintrop,  Rock  Hill  and 
South  Carolina  better  places  in  which  to 
leam,  live  and  work.  That  she  could  put  her 
personal  stamp  on  important  decisions  af- 
fecting the  future  of  our  state  without  ruf- 
fling feathers  is  a  testament  to  the  grace 
and  dignity  with  which  she  served  as  presi- 
dent, as  well  as  the  respect  she  engendered 
among  those  around  her. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  import  within  the 
Rock  Hill  community.  President  Piper  set  a 
tone  of  involvement  in.  and  interaction 
with,  the  city  of  Rock  Hill  and  its  many 
business  and  civic  organizations.  She  took 
part  in  numerous  community  functions 
that,  truth  be  known,  she  really  didn't  have 
to  participate  in.  She  wisely  recognized  that 
Winthrop  isn't  an  island  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  Rock  Hill,  that  the  college  and  city  are 
inexorably  linked  as  they  face  the  future. 

As  the  college  and  community  mourn  the 
death  of  President  Piper,  one  hopes  her  ex- 
ample, her  legacy  will  live  on.  Indeed,  carry- 
ing on  that  legacy  would  be  a  fitting  honor 
to  someone  who  gave  so  much  of  herself  to 
Winthrop  and  R(x:k  Hill  m  such  an  amaz- 
ingly short  span  of  time. 


UNEMPLOYMENT— 5.4  PERCENT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  there  were  two  pieces  of  news 
that  garnered  national  attention.  One 
should  have  garnered  more  attention 
than  it  did,  and  that  was  the  unem- 
ployment rate  nationally  fell  to  5.4 
percent,  an  extraordinary  achievement 
on  the  part  of  this  administration— un- 
employment of  5.4  percent,  the  lowest 
unemployment  in  the  Nation  since 
1974. 

The  other  piece  of  news  was  about 
Mrs.  Reagan  consulting  an  astrologlst. 
Now,  when  you  put  those  two  togeth- 
er, I  would  say  the  following.  During 
the  War  Between  the  States,  the  CivU 
War,  word  was  brought  to  President 
Lincoln  that  General  Grant  was  drink- 
ing too  much.  Many  citizens  were  re- 
ported to  be  disturbed  about  General 
Grant's  drinking. 

General  Grant,  had  produced  a 
series  of  victories  for  the  Union. 

President  Lincoln's  response  was: 
"Tell  me  what  brand  he  is  drinking 
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us  concentrate  on  the  things 

count.  That  the  unemployment 

las  come  down  to  5.4  percent  is 

news  and  important  news  for  our 

counlp-y,  and  I  hope  it  continues. 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

duonmi.  

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
will  call  the  roll, 
bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent  that  the  Senate 

in  recess  until  10  a.m.  today. 
Thire  being  no  objection,  the 
..  at  9:49  a.m.,  recessed  until  10 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
when  caUed  to  order  by  the 
Actiife   President   pro   tempore    [Mr. 

GORI]. 
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will  send  a  barrel  to  each  of  the 
f  my  generals." 

,  in  the  same  vein,  let  me  say 
do  not  know  the  astrologist  who 
consulted,  but  whoever  he  or 
believe  it  is  a  she— we  had 
credit  her  with  giving  out  some 
good  information  if  it  can  result 
condition  of  the  Nation  as  it  is 


.  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Moming  business  Is  closed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Thfe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, The  Senate  will  now  resimie  con- 
sider ition  of  S.  2355,  which  the  clerk 
will  ]  eport. 

Th  i  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Mil  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appropria 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties 0  r  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary ( lonstruction.  and  for  defense  activities 
of  th  J  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
perso  nnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  /  rmed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tl:e  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  tt  e  bill 

Pel  ding: 
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to 
sure 
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Amendment  No.  2005,  as  modified, 
modify  the  provisions  relating  to  base  clo- 
ind  realignments. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
I  ibsence  of  a  quorum. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


Tie 


Ml-.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unai  limous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  juorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tl  le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pos .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
der* d.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brz  lux).  The  Senator  from  Georgia. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Warner,  is  coming  over  in  a  few  min- 
utes. He  and  I  have  the  challenge  this 
morning  of  being  in  two  places  at  one 
time,  as  so  many  of  our  colleagues  do. 
I  am  supposed  to  be  at  the  Intelligence 
Committee  right  now  at  10  o'clock  and 
present  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee views  on  the  future  question  relat- 
ing to  the  INF  Treaty  after  which 
time  the  Intelligence  Committee  will 
consider  whether  or  not  those  futures 
type  weapons  are  indeed  verifiable 
under  the  INF  Treaty.  That  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  deliberations  we 
are  having  in  consultation  with  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Byrd,  and 
the  minority  leader  about  when  we 
will  be  prepared  to  debate  the  INF 
Trc&ty 

So  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
managing  this  bill  on  the  floor,  and 
also  being  mandated  to  appear  before 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
DixoN  is  coming  over  in  just  a  few 
minutes  to  continue  the  debate  on  the 
base  closing  issue  which  is  one  of  the 
big  issues  that  we  have  before  our 
conmiittee  and  before  the  Senate  on 
this  armed  services  bill. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
Senator  Roth  will  be  coming  over,  and 
Senator  Roth  was  the  author  of  this 
base  closing  amendment  last  year.  It 
has  now  been  incorporated  in  a  slight- 
ly different  form  in  the  bill  we  have 
before  us. 

So  I  assume  we  will  be  having  debate 
on  this  question  very  shortly. 

I  would  also  inform  the  majority 
leader  that  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  about  10  what  I  would  call  major 
amendments.  Of  course  everyone's 
amendment  is  a  major  amendment 
when  they  are  presenting  it.  But  as  far 
as  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  on 
this  bUl,  to  give  the  majority  leader 
some  idea,  we  have  a  SALT  II  amend- 
ment that  we  have  debated  in  the 
years  past.  That  is  always  a  time-con- 
suming debate. 

We  also  have  a  possible  amendment 
relating  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a 
troop  commitment  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  spills  over  to  the  war 
powers  question.  That  could  be  a  time- 
consimiing  debate. 

We  will  have  inevitable  amendments 
on  the  question  of  use  of  military 
fimding,  perhaps  military  personnel  in 
the  battle  against  drugs.  That  is  an- 
other amendment.  That  will  require 
sometime;  a  series  of  amendments. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  base  closure 
amendment  that  we  have  before  us 
now.  I  am  told  there  are  four  or  five 
different  parts  of  that  amendment.  I 
will  be  talking  to  Senator  Dixon  and 
others  about  that  as  we  proceed. 
Those  amendents  will  take  probably 
the  rest  of  the  morning.  That  will  be 
time  well  spent  because  that  is  an  im- 
portant question. 


We  have  the  nuclear  testing  amend- 
ment which  we  had  debated  in  this 
body  before  but  it  nevertheless  usually 
takes  a  couple  of  hours  to  debate.  We 
will  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  one. 
We  have  a  possible  amendment  on 
nuclear  carriers,  and  the  question  of 
how  many  nuclear  carriers  we  should 
have,  whether  we  should  indeed  phase 
out  certain  carriers  as  we  build  new 
nuclear  carriers,  and  replace  some  of 
the  older  carriers. 

We  have  chemical  amendments  that 
relate  to  the  Bigeye  chemical  weapon. 
That,  again,  is  not  a  new  subject  for 
this  Senate  but  nevertheless  it  takes 
quite  a  bit  of  time. 

We  have  the  possibility  of  a  Davis- 
Bacon  amendment  which  again  is  no 
stranger  to  this  body.  It  requires  a 
good  bit  of  time.  We  will  also,  I  am 
sure,  have  a  rather  vigorous  debate  on 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  concept 
and  fimding  level. 

Those  represent  about  nine  amend- 
ments that  will  take— my  guess  is  some 
will  take  3  or  4  hours.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate extended  debate  on  any  of  them 
although  we  know  that  is  always  a 
possibility.  Some  may  take  more  than 
2  hours.  I  guess  we  are  talking  about 
20  or  25  hours  of  debate  on  those  10 
amendments.  Then  we  have  another 
15  or  20  amendments  that  we  already 
know  about.  Those  amendments  will 
take  anywhere  from  30  minutes  to  an 
hour.  Some  of  them  will  be  accepted, 
and  some  of  them  will  require  rollcall 
votes. 

So  I  guess  I  could  simmiarize  my 
view  about  where  we  stand  on  this  bill 
by  saying  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible, 
if  we  put  in  a  good  day  today,  if  we 
have  cooperation  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— and  I  think  we  will— we  can 
spend  a  day,  early  evening  tonight,  not 
very  late  tonight,  put  Members  on 
notice  that  Wednesday  night  and 
Thursday  night  may  go  into  the 
evening  and  we  may  need  to  spend  a 
good  bit  of  time  in  the  evening  both  of 
those  nights,  and  I  think  it  is  conceiva- 
ble we  could  finish  this  bill  on  Thurs- 
day night. 

I  have  talked  to  Senator  Warner 
about  this.  I  think  he  shares  this  as- 
sessment. If  we  do  not  finish  it  Thurs- 
day night  at  a  reasonable  hour,  I  sug- 
gest we  go  over  into  Friday  and  it 
would  be  my  suggestion  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  we  stay  here  as  late 
Friday  as  necessary  to  complete  this 
bill. 

The  majority  leader  has  already  in- 
dicated that  we  have  really  a  limited 
amount  of  time  between  now  and  the 
time  we  adjourn  sine  die.  We  have  two 
major  conventions  taking  place  this 
summer,  the  Democratic  Convention 
and  also  the  Republican  Convention. 
We  have  this  bill  as  a  prelude  to  the 
appropriations  biU  which  Is  very,  very 
important  to  the  military.  We  have 
the  whole  INF  debate  which  is  going 
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to  take  a  minimiiTn  of  weeks,  not  days. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  other  things  we 
have  stacked  up. 

So  my  point  is  that  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible for  us  to  finish  this  bill  this 
week— Thursday  night  or  Friday  night 
or  sometime  Friday— if  we  get  Sena- 
tors over,  begiiming  now,  to  debate 
and  to  present  their  timendments,  if 
we  can  put  in  a  good  day  today,  and  so 
forth.  If  we  do  not,  I  would  ask  that 
we  stay  in  as  late  Friday  night  as  nec- 
essary to  finish  this  bill.  Of  course,  if 
It  is  hopeless,  it  is  hopeless,  and  we 
will  have  to  face  that  fact  when  we  get 
to  it. 

I  think  it  is  possible,  and  that  is  the 
best  assessment  at  this  moment, 
having  talked  to  Senator  Warner. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  this 
frank  assessment  of  the  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  called  up  on  this 
bill  and  of  the  time  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  deal  with  these  amendments. 

INF  TREATY 

Let  me  add  to  that,  to  what  the 
chairman  has  said,  by  stating  that,  as  I 
have  said  before  on  several  occasions, 
the  Senate  is  not  guided  by  a  calendar 
deadline  for  a  siunmit  in  dealing  with 
the  INF  Treaty.  Certain  problems 
have  arisen,  and  I  hope  that  those 
problems  will  be  resolved  this  week. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  General 
Powell  are  going  to  Geneva  tonight,  to 
meet  tomorrow  with  Soviet  leaders,  in 
an  effort  to  clear  up  some  of  these  in- 
spection problems  in  connection  with 
the  INF  Treaty.  It  is  possible  that 
those  can  be  cleared  up.  They  can  be 
cleared  up  in  hours,  they  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  days,  or  they  can  never  be 
disposed  of. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviets  to  quit  scratch- 
ing their  heads  and  be  candid  and 
frank  and  up  front  and  forthright 
with  respect  to  the  questions  that  are 
to  be  resolved.  They,  themselves,  can 
expedite  the  action  on  this  treaty.  If 
they  want  this  treaty,  they  can  expe- 
dite the  beginning  of  action  in  the 
Senate  on  this  treaty.  They  are  going 
to  have  their  opportunity  now,  tomor- 
row and  the  next  day,  with  General 
Powell  and  Secretary  Shultz. 

When  those  gentlemen  come  back,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Senate 
awaits  the  assessment  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and,  if  necessary, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
to  where  we  then  stand  in  connection 
with  these  inspection  problems  that 
have  arisen. 

If  I  am  satisfied  that  those  gaps 
have  been  closed,  and  if  I  am  assured 
by  the  appropriate  committees  that 
they  have  been  closed  or  that  they  can 
be  closed  during  the  debate  on  this 
floor,  then  it  would  be  my  inclination 
to  go  forward  with  the  treaty.  From 
the  beginning,  I  have  been  a  supporter 


of  it,  but  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  it  if 
it  is  going  to  have  multitudinous  gaps, 
or  even  one  gap,  through  which  the 
Soviets  can  cheat. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  we  will 
be  on  this  DOD  bill  this  week;  but  let 
no  one  be  under  any  illusions  as  to  our 
staying  on  this  bill,  if  I  am  assiu^, 
through  the  committees  that  have  ju- 
risdiction, that  we  are  indeed  ready  to 
go  on  that  treaty.  Once  I  get  that  as- 
surance, that  treaty  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  Senate.  There  is  nobody  who 
can  keep  this  bill  on  the  floor  once  we 
move  to  that  treaty,  because  that 
treaty  will  be  taken  care  of  in  execu- 
tive session,  whereas  the  DOD  author- 
ization bill,  or  any  other  legislation,  is 
a  matter  for  the  legislative  session.  A 
motion  to  go  into  executive  session  to 
go  to  that  treaty  is  not  debatable. 

So  I  say  what  I  am  saying  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I  am  going  to  do 
everything  I  can,  as  the  leader,  to  help 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  this  bill  to  get  this  bill  through  this 
week.  But  if  there  is  anybody  who  has 
an  idea  that  they  can  hold  up  the 
treaty  simply  by  delaying  this  bill, 
that  by  delaying  action  on  this  bill 
they  will  be  holding  up  the  treaty, 
they  should  be  debimked;  their  minds 
should  be  cleared  of  that  mistaken 
idea. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  deUghted  that  the 
majority  leader  has  clarified  that.  I 
have  not  had  anyone  threaten  or  state 
that  they  were  going  to  hold  up  this 
bill.  But  sometimes,  in  parliamentary 
situations,  there  is  a  feeling  that  if 
you  hold  up  the  pending  legislation, 
you  delay  the  legislation  that  is 
coming  after. 

I  assured  the  majority  leader,  as  he 
already  has  said,  that  the  INF  Treaty 
is  the  priority.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  this  bill  up,  and  we  would  like  to 
finish  it  this  week.  But  if  we  get  every- 
thing worked  out  during  this  week,  as 
the  majority  leswier  has  outlined,  on 
the  INF  problems,  then  I  wiU  certainly 
cooperate  in  every  way  to  take  this  bill 
down  and  to  bring  up  the  INF  Treaty. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader's  as- 
sessment of  the  importance  of  the 
Soviet  negotiators  being  forthcoming 
at  this  time,  not  only  to  clarify  the 
problems  we  have  before  us— which  I 
do  not  think  are  insurmoimtable  but 
are  important— but  also  to  display  the 
spirit  with  which  we  are  entering  into 
the  arms  control  agreement.  The  re- 
moval of  3  or  4  percent  of  the  war- 
heads is  not  the  significant  part  of 
this  treaty.  Frankly,  it  is  only  a  mar- 
ginal military  effect.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  this  treaty  Is  the  coher- 
ence of  NATO  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  displayed  that  coherence  and 
that  tenacity  which  is  awfully  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  deploying  missiles  and 
sticking  with  a  course  of  action  on  ne- 


gotiations for  the  INF  Treaty— that  is 
one  important  element.  The  other  im- 
portant element  relates  to  on-site  veri- 
fication, not  so  much  because  of  this 
treaty  alone,  but  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  that  kind  of  verification  if  we 
are  going  to  make  progress  in  other 
forms  of  arms  control. 

So  we  are  going  to  learn  a  lot  in  the 
next  3  or  4  days  about  not  only  the 
INF  Treaty  but  also  about  whether  or 
not  we  indeed  have  a  breakthrough  in 
on-site  verification;  because,  if  on-site 
verification  becomes  a  nightmare,  we 
will  not  have  made  progress  and  we 
will  have  taken  a  step  backward. 

So  I  urge  the  negotiators  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  high-level  policy- 
makers in  the  Soviet  Union  to  follow 
the  old  adage  that  when  aU  else  fails, 
read  the  directions:  and  the  directions 
are  pretty  clear  in  these  three  or  four 
major  policy  disputes  that  we  have 
right  now.  At  least  three  of  them  were 
not  unanticipated  problems.  They 
were  problems  that  had  been  antici- 
pated, that  had  been  discussed,  that 
had  been  dealt  with,  and  that  had 
been  reduced  to  writing.  They  are  part 
of  the  protocol  verification  attached 
to  this  treaty. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  a 
case  of  sour  grapes  by  one  or  two  low- 
level  people  in  the  Soviet  bureaucracy 
who  now  are  trying  to  create  obstacles, 
since  they  may  have  lost  their  original 
position  inside  the  Soviet  bureaucracy 
before  the  treaty  was  agreed  to.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or 
whether  this  is  a  high-level  policy  kind 
of  decision,  whether  someone  is  basi- 
cally making  it  a  policy  question  when 
it  has  indeed  already  been  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  could 
not  be  solved  this  week.  I  told  the  ma- 
jority leader  privately,  before  we  left, 
that  I  thought  these  problems  were 
problems  that  could  be  solved  while 
the  Senate  was  gone  last  week,  and  I 
am  surprised  they  were  not  solved. 

I  hope  that  our  own  people  will  be 
very  diligent  in  pursuing  those  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  that  both 
sides  move  forward  in  a  spirit  of  coop- 
erative effort  in  terms  of  the  all-im- 
portant precedent  we  are  setting  on 
on-site  verification. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader's  de- 
cision to  withhold  the  debate  on  this 
treaty  until  such  time  as  we  get  clarifi- 
cation. I  am  hopeful  we  will  get  clarifi- 
cation when  Secretary  Shultz,  General 
Powell,  and  others  return  from 
Geneva. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader. 
This  is  important.  We  are  struggling 
with  the  futures  questions  now.  I  plan 
to  meet  again  with  several  Members 
who  have  been  very  involved  in  this  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  in- 
cluding Senator  Warner,  and  try  to  go 
over  some  of  the  suggested  language, 
exactly  what  kind  of  weapons,  what 
kind  of  weapons  systems  are  covered. 
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^  concerned  whether  the  I»resi- 

had  been  completely  briefed  on 

matters,  but  I  am  told  that  he 


uas  delighted  yesterday  that  we 

;et  expressions  of  concern  from 

administration   that   these   were 

_  legitimate  problems  that  had 

„  solved  rather  than  simply  urging 

,  I  >enate  to  go  forward  independent 
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.  part  of  the  administration  re- 
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the    Senate    and    the    executive 
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Mt.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 


have  resisted  having  the  Senate 
pressured  into  premature  action  on 
this  treaty.  I  felt  and  still  feel  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  such  significance 
tha  we  ought  to  be  sure  where  we  are 
goii  g  before  we  head  down  the  road. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  mistakes 
ma<  e.  if  there  are  going  to  be  gaps  in 
the  treaty,  we  ought  to  find  out  now 
rati  ler  than  at  a  time  after  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  ratified 
thr  >ugh  the  exchange  of  instnunents. 

N5w.  we  find  that  there  are  prob- 
lem 5  and  those  problems  have  come  to 
ligt  t  through  the  committee  system, 
thDUgh  the  work  of  the  committees 
in  t  his  Senate.  I  hope  that  they  can  be 
rec  ified.  and  the  Soviets  have  the  key. 


This  treaty  can  be  expedited  on  this 
floor,  at  least  we  can  begin  work  on  it, 
if  the  Soviets  will  take  every  step  that 
is  necessary  to  clarify  these  questions 
and  to  close  the  gaps,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  the  responsibility  here  to 
stand  firm  because  we  do  not  want 
just  a  piece  of  paper,  as  the  President 
has  said,  trust  but  verify,  and  the 
problem  has  arisen  in  the  verification 
procedures,  the  on-site  inspection,  and 
so  on. 

So,  Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I 
also  say  that  once  these  problems  have 
been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
these  committees  and  I  have  biparti- 
san guidance  in  the  matter  that  clari- 
fies this  Senator's  feelings  and  are  in- 
dicative that  those  matters  have  been 
cleared  up,  the  Soviets  are  agreeing  to 
what  our  interpretations  are  and  the 
Soviets  are  going  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  commitments  to  which  this 
country  will  be  bound  under  the  treaty 
and  that  those  matters  have  been 
cleared,  or  they  can  be  nailed  down 
during  the  debate,  then  we  will  pro- 
ceed on  the  treaty. 

Having  been  around  for  quite  some 
time  I  try  to  put  myself  into  the  posi- 
tion of  somebody  who  might  be  op- 
posed to  this  treaty.  If  I  were  opposed 
to  the  treaty  I  would  like  to  see  action 
go  on  on  the  DOD  bill  for  a  couple  3 
weeks  if  I  thought  that  would  hold  up 
the  treaty,  but  I  am  saying  here  that 
it  will  not  hold  up  the  treaty.  Once  we 
feel  that  the  green  light  is  on  on  this 
treaty  then  this  bill,  if  it  is  still  before 
the  Senate,  will  be  set  aside  and  we 
will  go  to  the  treaty. 

That  brings  me  to  the  final  point, 
and  that  is  that  I  hope  that  Senators 
who  have  amendments  on  this  bill  will 
come  to  the  floor  and  call  them  up. 

As  the  chairman  has  outlined  it,  it  is 
going  to  take  about  all  week  to  dispose 
of  this  bill  if  we  use  the  hours  most  ef- 
ficiently. 

I  would  urge  Senators  to  be  here 
early  so  that  the  Senate  could  get 
going  on  this  bill.  I  hope  that  we  can 
finish  it  this  week. 
I  yield  the  floor  now. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
throughout  yesterday.  Chairman 
NuNN,  the  majority  leader,  the  minori- 
ty leader  [Mr.  Dole],  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and  I  had  certain 
communications  with  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  met  with 
former  Senator  Baker,  now  Chief  of 
Staff  at  the  White  House.  Colin 
Powell,  and  others. 

I  think  that  the  majority  leader  has 
very  correctly  stated  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  outcome  with  respect 
to  the  postponement  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  on  the  INF  Treaty. 
I  would  simply  add  that  also  during 
the  course  of  yesterday  and  again  this 
morning  I  had  opportunities  to  meet 


with  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO, 
Lord  Carrington.  We  discussed  the 
impact  of  these  most  recent  develop- 
ments on  the  worldwide  scene  and  pri- 
marily the  NATO  countries.  We  all 
recaU  it  was  the  tremendous  cohesion 
and  solidarity  among  the  NATO  coun- 
tries that  indeed  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  development  of  this 
treaty  through  the  negotiations  under 
the  direction  of  President  Reagan. 

We  are  conscious  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber of  their  important  contribution.  I 
think  that  we  would  want  to  leave  our 
allies,  the  NATO  countries,  with  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  judgments 
now  being  made  with  respect  to  the 
scheduling  and  it  is  done  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  and  in  the  best  of  interest 
of  trying  to  go  forward  on  the  treaty 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner  we  know 
how. 

At  the  moment  we  are  meeting  in 
the  Intelligence  Conunittee  on  various 
aspects  of  this  treaty.  Therefore,  until 
the  work  of  the  committees  is  conclud- 
ed, as  the  majority  leader  stated  and 
the  minority  leader  has  stated  and 
concurred  in  by  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  White  House,  we  will  just  have  to 
wait  a  while. 

But  it  would  be  my  expectation  that 
during  the  course  of  this  week,  par- 
ticularly the  return  of  the  National 
Security  Advisor  Thursday  night,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  Friday,  we 
would  be  able  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
the  scheduling  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  will  depend,  as  I  said 
from  the  beginning,  on  whether  or  not 
these  matters  have  been  clarified  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  be  confident 
that  this  country  is  going  to  be  bound 
by  no  more  than  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  bound  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  bound  by  the  same  commit- 
ments to  which  our  country  is  bound. 
That  will  be  the  guiding  light  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  and  I  think  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  pretty  wise  course  to 
take. 

RECESS  FROM  1214  5  P.M.  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  today  from  the  hour  of 
12:45  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.m. 
to  accommodate  the  two  party  confer- 

6nC6S. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  take  a  moment  to  compliment  the 
majority  leader;  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia;  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  have  done  on  this  whole  matter 
of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

As  the  majority  leader  knows.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  this  Senator  who  stood 
back  there  for  15  or  20  minutes  a  few 
months  ago  and  said  that  I  was  anx- 


ious to  move  the  decision  on  this 
treaty  ahead  rapidly,  that  I  was  gener- 
ally impressed  with  the  job 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  might  have  order  in  the  Senate 
while  the  Senator  is  speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend. 

Senators  engaged  in  conversation 
will  retire  to  the  Cloakroom.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  the  Senator 
may  make  his  debate  on  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  Senator, 
ExoN,  has  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant that  we  take  this  matter  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  think  that,  with  all 
deliberate  speed  and  consideration, 
the  majority  leader  has  been  trying  to 
move  this  particular  bill  through. 

As  an  early  supporter  of  the  thought 
behind  this  treaty— and  I  still  feel  that 
way  very  strongly— I  think  that  we  are 
now  down  to  a  situation  where  we  are 
asking  the  Soviets  to  put  up  or  shut 
up  with  regard  to  onsite  inspections.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  the  bipartisan 
support  for  laying  this  matter  aside 
xmtil  those  important  issues  are  re- 
solved. I  thank  all  for  their  participa- 
tion in  that. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  some- 
times we  make  less  than  thoughtful 
deliberations  on  all  of  these  matters. 
We  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  inspect  the  pe- 
ripheral areas  around  the  few  places 
where  we  can  indeed  have  onsite  in- 
spections in  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  this 
treaty  from  the  very  begirming,  in  my 
view,  has  been  that  we  can  only  in- 
spect in  the  Soviet  Union  and  they  in 
turn  can  only  inspect  here  on  particu- 
lar sites,  very  specified,  very  defined 
sites.  I  have  always  had  the  concern 
that  if  there  is  something  that  either 
side  wanted  to  do  to  keep  from  the 
others,  they  would  go  someplace  else 
where  we  would  be  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  going  to  make  onsite  in- 
spections. Some  of  that,  of  course,  can 
be  maintained  by  surveillance  or  can 
be  maintained  by  other  means. 

Let  us  not  oversell  this  concept  of 
onsite  inspections  because  at  best  it  is 
a  minor  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
onsite  inspections  which  has  been  fun- 
damental to  verification  of  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  other 
suggestion,  if  I  might,  Mr.  President. 
We  wasted  most  of  yesterday  on  this 
very  important  bill.  We  had  one  vote, 
if  I  recall,  on  a  relatively  minor 
matter.  I  find  the  majority  leader  and 
the  leaders  of  this  bill  on  the  floor  ap- 
pealing as  they  always  do  on  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  of  each  week  to  "please 
come  over  and  offer  your  amend- 
ments." I  suspect  that  that  must  be 
one  of  the  most  frustrating  jobs  of  all 


of  the  majority  leader  to  have  people 
come  forth  with  amendments,  even 
though  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
just  outlined  a  series  of  amendments 
that  are  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time. 

I  always  ask  myself:  "Why  can't 
people  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
their  amendments?"  Sometimes  the 
same  people  who  will  not  offer  their 
amendments  are  the  ones  that  ask  at  9 
and  10  and  11  o'clock  at  night,  "Why 
are  we  here?"  We  did  not  do  much  yes- 
terday and  we  have  not  done  anything 
today,  and  it  is  after  10:30  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  maybe  we 
could  ask,  maybe  right  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  some  time  agreements  on 
some  of  the  amendments  and  see  if  we 
could  get  unanimous  consent  that  on 
amendments  that  are  offered  debate 
would  go  on  for  no  more  than  an  hour 
equally  divided;  if  that  will  not  seU,  2 
hours  equally  divided;  if  that  will  not 
sell,  3  hours  equally  divided.  If  we 
could  do  that,  at  least  we  could  get 
some  placing  of  responsibility  as  to 
why  it  is  we  move  at  such  a  snail's 
pace. 

Once  again  I  harken  back  and  I 
salute  the  Senate  for  the  deliberate 
pace  that  it  followed  on  the  treaty 
ratification  proposition.  That  is  a 
place  where  the  deliberations  and  the 
time-consuming  rules  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  were  used.  I  think,  very  wisely. 
However,  we  are  in  a  situation  today 
where  we  have  a  whole  lot  of  amend- 
ments. Many  of  them,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  one  Senator,  are  not  going  to 
be  very  well  received  by  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  in  other  words,  I 
think  many  of  them  will  if  offered  for 
a  roUcall  vote  and  likely  be  voted  down 
by  a  sizable  majority.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  amendments  such  as  those, 
while  every  right  of  the  individual 
Senator  should  be  protected,  should 
have  some  time  agreements  on  them 
so  we  can  move  this  bill  ahead. 

I  am  very  fearful  of  the  situation 
that  if  we  do  not  move  faster  than  we 
are  now,  we  are  going  to  go  over  into 
the  next  week,  which  I  know  will  only 
complicate  the  difficulty  in  scheduling 
that  the  majority  leader  conventional- 
ly has.  So  I  appeal  to  Senators  to  come 
to  the  floor  to  offer  their  amendments 
to  this  bill.  I  renew  my  suggestion  that 
this  is  the  time  to  ask  for  time  agree- 
ments on  some  of  these  amendments, 
for  no  other  reason  than  we  might  be 
able  to  dislodge  Senators  from  wherev- 
er they  are.  doing  whatever  they  are 
doing,  which  I  am  sure  are  important 
matters,  but  to  move  the  bill  ahead 
more  speedily  than  it  has  thus  far  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  If  that  question  were  to 
be  asked  right  now,  there  would  only 
be  four  Senators  on  the  floor  who 
would  hear  it.  So.  obviously,  we  cannot 
get  a  time  agreement  at  this  moment. 
I  would  think  there  would  be  a  propi- 


tious moment,  however,  when  Sena- 
tors are  on  the  floor  and  we  might  in- 
quire as  to  how  many  of  them  have 
amendments  and  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  would  agree  on  a  time  limit. 

I  observe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  believe  he  may  have 
an  amendment.  There  is  a  pending 
amendment  before  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  approaches  that  I  have 
taken,  in  order  to  get  the  Senate  in 
early  and  get  started  on  a  bill  reason- 
ably early,  was  that  of  having  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators.  Now  it  has  been 
very  interesting  to  note  that  in  many 
instances  there  are  certain  Senators 
who  come  to  the  floor  and  they  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  that  motion.  In  other 
words,  if  I  were  their  constituents  I 
would  say:  "What's  the  matter?  Don't 
you  want  to  get  those  other  Senators 
out  of  bed  and  get  them  up  to  Cham- 
ber and  get  to  work?" 

I  do  not  get  the  support  of  all  Sena- 
tors even  in  asking  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  But  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  that  motion  that  I  make  from 
time  to  time  is  to  get  Senators  to  the 
floor  so  those  who  have  amendments 
will  begin  to  work  on  them  and  those 
who  want  to  talk  against  amendments 
will  be  here  to  start  talking. 

Perhaps  I  better  put  in  a  quorimi 
call  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  might  add  just  one 
other  comment.  Could  we  start  the 
process  by  coming  to  an  agreement, 
which  I  think  probably  could  be  estab- 
lished, that  no  amendment  would  be 
in  order  for  consideration  imless  it  is 
filed  at  the  desk  by  some  hour.  say. 
noon  tomorrow,  something  of  that 
nature,  so  that  we  could  begin  to  get 
some  idea  of  how  many  amendments 
there  possibly  could  be?  It  would  seem 
to  me  anybody  who  has  a  serious 
amendment  would  at  least  be  able  to 
file  or  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time.  If  not,  it  would  not  be  in  order 
for  consideration  during  the  time  that 
would  follow  when  we  are  considering 
this  measure. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  certainly 
want  to  help  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader.  I  know  the  problem.  I  am 
making  an  effort  on  this  side  to  get 
people  over  here  with  amendments, 
because  as  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  evening 
rolls  around,  these  same  people  who 
are  not  here  in  the  morning  will  be 
saying,  "Why  are  we  in  so  late?"  I  im- 
derstand  what  the  problem  is. 
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policy  luncheon  at  noon  I  will 
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important  piece  of  legislation, 
be  disposed  of  this  week.  I 
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_  Powell  and  Secretary  Shultz 
leaving  for  Geneva  later  today, 
hope  that  they  can  resolve  the 
questions  which  were  raised 
ntmber  of  Members  in  this  body 
sides  who  are  experts  in  vari- 
„  that  affect  the  INF  agree- 
rhe  President  is  in  full  accord 
the     announcement     of     last 
He  still  is  very  hopeful  of 
that  these  matters  can  be  re- 
very  quickly  and,  as  indicated  in 
.  once  they  are,  we  will  move 
)n  consideration  of  the  treaty, 
wanted  my  colleagues  to  know 
there  is  no  disagreement.  These 
that  must  be  resolved.  The 
..  understands  that  the  Senate 
constitutional  responsibility  of 
with  this  treaty.  He  under- 
that  there  are  at  least  three 
that    spent    hours    and 
and  some  days  and  days  and 
conducting  hearings,  looking  at 


are   a   number   of   my   col- 
on   both    sides    who    have 
expert  in  various  phases  of 
treaty   and   other   parts   of  the 
So  that  was  the  discussion 
i^ioming   with    myself;    Senator 
from  Alaska;  Senator  Sibjp- 
assLstant  leader  on  this  side; 
Senator  Lugar  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
Committee. 

E*resident,  I  reserve  the  remaln- 
my  time— of  the  leader's  time. 


t  le 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZIATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sidera  ;ion  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Dizoi  t. 

Mr.  DIXON.  What  is  the  order  of 
business.  Mr.  President? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  of  business  is  the  pending  Dixon 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  is  the  question  of 
the  provision  in  this  bill  regarding 
base  closures,  which  I  spoke  upon  at 
length  yesterday.  I  said  at  that  time, 
in  an  oversimplistic  explanation  of  the 
provision  in  this  bill,  that  what  this 
bill  says  now  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Secretary  Carlucci,  may  ap- 
point a  commission. 

I  am  told,  in  effect,  that  he  has  actu- 
ally done  that;  that  there  has  been 
placed  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
names  of  members  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Carlucci,  would  sug- 
gest should  be  members  of  this  com- 
mission. 

Again,  oversimplifying  what  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  state,  that  commis- 
sion in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  look  at  domestic 
bases  in  the  United  States,  not  foreign 
bases,  and  make  a  recommendation  of 
a  list  of  bases  that  should  be  closed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year. 

But  I  believe  the  report  is  to  be 
made  back  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  December  31. 
A  provision  of  this  act  then  provides, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
then  close  every  one  of  those  bases  or 
none  of  them.  He  may  not  select  an  in- 
termediate number.  That  was  disputed 
in  the  committee  but  it  was  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  original  language  in  this 
section  of  the  bill.  That  he  then  closes 
all  the  bases  or  he  closes  none.  So  ob- 
viously he  will  close  all  of  them. 

That  is  essentially  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides. In  the  event  I  did  not  make  it 
clear  yesterday,  I  want  to  make  this 
point  today  because  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est regard,  just  made  this  statement  in 
a  private  conversation  between  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia;  and 
the  ranking  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  want  to  echo 
what  he  said. 

I  am  not  against  base  closings.  There 
should  be  some  base  closings  in  the 
coimtry.  Everybody  would  agree  with 
that.  I  am  against  killing  a  gnat  with  a 
bat.  And  that  is  what  this  bUl  does.  It 
kills  a  gnat  with  a  bat.  We  are  taking 
away  all  congressional  power,  giving 
up  oiw  involvement  in  the  process, 
ceding  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  picks  the  people  who  close  the  do- 
mestic bases  without  any  involvement 
of  the  Congress.  That  bothers  me  a 
lot. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address 
something  that  was  said  by  someone 
else  yesterday,  I  carmot  remember 
who.  I  did  a  C-SPAN  talk  show  last 
night  for  an  hour  after  being  on  the 
floor.  Many  people  who  follow  the 
Senate  called  in  and  had  questions. 


My  colleagues  have  done  this.  They 
understand  the  process.  Somebody 
called  in  from  Bethesda,  MD,  saying 
they  never  closed  a  base— you  do  not 
close  bases  the  way  it  is  now. 

I  have  a  report  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  since  1969.  485  instal- 
lations and  activities  have  been  closed 
in  this  country;  485.  That  is  a  fairly 
good  number.  Since  this  administra- 
tion came  to  power,  in  1980,  they  have 
never  sent  up  an  official  request  to  the 
Congress  for  a  base  closure.  Just  think 
of  that.  We  are  contemplating  the 
most  dramatic,  gross,  finite,  imdemo- 
cratic  step  one  can  contemplate,  a  step 
that  has  never  been  undertaken  on 
any  other  subject  matter  in  my  legisla- 
tive experience  going  back  to  my  elec- 
tion in  the  Illinois  House  in  January 
1950  on  a  subject  where  the  record 
shows  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
success  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  come  here  to 
say  that  there  is  not  some  controversy 
involved  in  this.  But  every  one  of  us 
are  in  public  life;  we  understand  con- 
troversy and  the  nature  of  it.  I  do  not 
mind  a  little  controversy. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting 
on  the  initiative  of  the  administration, 
sends  us  a  list  of  bases  to  be  closed  and 
if  they  are  carefully  selected,  not  par- 
tisan instruments  but  designed  to  save 
the  taxpayers  money  and  to  close  un- 
needed  and  unnecessary  bases  in  this 
country  on  a  selective  basis,  I  would 
bet  my  reputation  those  bases  will  be 
closed— after  a  doggoned  good  fight,  I 
would  concede.  Because  those  Con- 
gress people  and  those  Senators  af- 
fected are  going  to  object  to  it. 

But  in  my  view,  there  would  be  a 
result  that  would  close  a  substantial 
number  of  bases.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  resolve  this  problem.  I  think  this 
Senator's  reputation  for  being  a  Sena- 
tor who  wants  to  enter  into  honorable 
accommodation  is  well  known.  I  am 
willing  to  discuss  changes  in  this  legis- 
lation, meaningful  changes,  that  keep 
the  legislative  process  involved  while 
achieving  some  base  closings.  I  would 
like  to  say  some  things  that  I  think 
ought  to  take  place. 

I  think  somehow  the  Congress  has 
to  be  in  the  process.  Maybe  it  is  to  be 
an  expedited  procedure  and  a  vote  by 
the  Congress  of  disapproval.  There  are 
a  variety  of  things  that  can  be  done  in 
that  connection.  But  the  Congress 
sometime  has  to  be  involved,  in  my 
view.  That  is  part  of  the  democratic 
system  we  are  involved  in,  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  and  we  ought  not  to 
give  away  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  be  involved  in  the  issue. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  some  kind  of 
regional  balance.  I  am  not  saying  per- 
fect regional  balance,  but  I  read  the 
list  the  other  day.  Here  Is  the  list.  I 
will  read  it  again.  These  are  good 
people.  I  am  not  in  any  way  denigrat- 
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ing  the  reputation  of  any  of  these 
people. 

Abe  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut.  I  do 
not  know  him  personally.  Everything  I 
have  ever  heard  about  him  is  that  he 
was  an  outstanding  Senator  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Cormecticut  and  a  fine  public 
man;  Jack  Edwards,  of  Alabama,  the 
same,  a  fine  man;  Donald  Craib.  of 
California,  now;  Philip  Cabot,  of 
Boston;  Martin  Hoffman  here  in  the 
District;  General  Poe,  retired,  of  Alex- 
andria, VA;  General  Starry  of  Fairfax. 
VA;  Graham  Claytor,  I  understand 
inside  the  Beltway  somewhere  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area;  Russell 
Train  of  Washington.  Mostly  eastern 
representation.  I  have  nothing  against 
the  East.  A  lot  of  nice  people  live  out 
here  in  the  East.  I  have  a  house  on  the 
Hill  only  a  stone's  throw  away,  and  I 
like  my  neighbors,  but  I  also  have  a 
home  back  in  Belleville,  IL.  And  11.5 
million  citizens  there  I  represent 
would  like  to  have  input  in  this  proc- 
ess. 

So  I  think  the  Commission  has  to 
have  regional  balance,  Mr.  President, 
so  that  all  parts  of  our  great  Nation 
are  represented  in  the  process.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  finite  number  of 
commissioners,  incidentally.  This  bill 
does  not  even  call  for  the  nimaber  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  could  select.  He 
has  given  us  nine  here.  Presiunably  he 
could  add  more.  But  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  finite  number  and  there 
ought  to  be  regional  balance.  I  believe 
also,  if  we  are  looking  at  domestic  base 
closures,  we  ought  to  look  at  foreign 
base  closures. 

When  I  was  on  C-SPAN  last  night, 
everybody  called  in  and  said:  "Wait, 
maybe  we  could  close  a  base  here  or 
there  in  this  country,  sure,  but  what 
about  all  of  them  all  over  the  world?" 
People  called  in  and  said:  "Hey,  we 
put  those  bases  there,  and  we  pay  to 
have  them  there."  We  give  foreign 
countries  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  have  them  there,  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  base.  And  the  President 
knows  that  is  so.  So  that  ought  to  be  a 
consideration  in  this  whole  process. 

The  point  I  make  is  this  one:  I  think 
that  there  are  some  people  aroimd 
here  of  a  like  mind  as  this  Senator,  in- 
cluding my  distinguished  friend  from 
Michigan,  who  is  on  the  floor. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  my 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  has  a  like  view.  My  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine,  indicated 
some  concerns  about  this.  There  are 
people  of  both  political  persuasions, 
aD  of  whom  have  been  here  longer 
than  this  Senator,  who  I  think  would 
be  interested  in  working  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  the  ranking  member,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
discuss  a  resolution  of  the  problem. 


I  thank  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
who  has  so  often,  because  of  his  in- 
sightful views,  been  helpful  in  these 
matters.  It  appears  he  might  have 
some  comments  about  this.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  care  to  make  some  comments 
at  this  time  because  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  to  hear  the  different  points 
of  view  about  this.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  yield  the  floor  so  my 
friend  from  Michigan  can  make  some 

comments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  commend  my  friend  from  Il- 
linois on  what  he  is  trying  to  do  here. 
He  Is  making  an  extremely  important 
point,  and  that  is  that  the  base  closing 
protections  that  we  have  in  the  law 
are  there  to  make  sure  that  when  base 
closings  are  accomplished,  and  many 
of  them  have  to  be  accomplished,  that 
it  is  done  so  fairly;  that  it  is  not  done 
for  political  reasons,  for  retaliation, 
retribution  or  whatever.  If  and  when 
base  closings  take  place,  and  again.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  some  bases  and 
facilities  must  be  closed,  it  should  be 
done  in  a  way  that  public  credibility  is 
created  and  sustained.  These  are  not 
easy  things  to  do. 

The  people  in  our  communities 
heavily  rely  on  these  bases,  not  just 
for  the  national  security,  but  for  the 
local  economy.  When  bases  are  closed, 
there  better  be  some  credibility  behind 
that  decision.  It  better  not  look  politi- 
cal. 

Our  base  closing  laws,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  the  result  of  what  appeared 
to  be  some  political  base  closings.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  origin  of  the 
congressional  restrictions  on  base  clos- 
ings, which  we  basically  have  retained 
in  the  law  over  the  years,  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Massachusetts  in  the  early 
1970's.  Massachusetts  was  the  only 
State  to  vote  Democratic  in  1972  and 
what  happened  in  1974?  President 
Nixon's  Pentagon  came  up  with  a  list 
of  bases  to  be  closed,  and  Massachu- 
setts was  disproportionately  and  heav- 
ily impacted  by  that  list. 

That  created  some  real  problems  of 
credibility  and  perception,  and  so 
there  were  some  protections  written 
into  the  law.  Have  we  overdone  it? 
Maybe.  Maybe  we  ought  to  have  some 
greater  executive  power. 

But  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  was  a  reason  for  this  pro- 
tection. This  country  is  based  on  a 
premise  that  we  do  not  want  all  power 
in  one  branch  of  this  Government. 
There  was  too  much  power  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  imilaterally  close 
bases,  and  Congress  did  something 
about  it.  We  have  modified  the  law 
since  then  but  we  did  something  about 
it  in  the  1970's  because  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  hit  list  on  the  part  of 
the  Nixon  Pentagon  against  a  State, 


the    only    State,    which    had    voted 
against  President  Nixon  in  1972. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  President, 
we  need  to  act.  but  we  have  to  act  in  a 
balanced  way. 

I  do  not  think  too  many  Members  of 
this  Senate  would  vote  for  a  provision 
which  simply  said  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense:  "You  go  ahead  and  close 
whatever  bases  you  want.  We  are 
going  to  waive  all  the  environmental 
protection  laws.  We  are  going  to  waive 
the  protections  that  are  put  in  law 
against  adverse  Federal  actions.  You 
just  go  ahead  and  close  whatever  bases 
you  want  unilaterally." 

Mr.  DIXON,  wm  my  friend  from 
Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  what  this  bill 
does. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  exactly  my  next 
line. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  say  it  because  he  says  it 
better  than  I  can.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt. I  yield  to  the  Senator  further, 
but  that  is  precisely  the  point.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Exactly  right. 
Mr.  LEJVIN.  Because  this  Commis- 
sion is  not  a  commission  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pentagon;  it  is  not  a 
commission   that   has   its   own   staff. 
There  is  no  provision  for  staff  in  this 
bill.  This  is  a  total  delegation  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  but  one 
little  protection,  and  that  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  if  by  chance  he 
does  not  like  his  own  commission's  rec- 
ommendation, which  has  been  staffed 
by  the  people  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, cannot  modify  it.  He  has  to  take 
it  or  leave  it. 

That  is  not  much  of  a  protection 
when  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  been  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  it  Is  staffed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  there  Is  no  independ- 
ent staff  provided  for  in  this  bill.  So, 
in  effect,  what  we  have  done  is  given 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  unilater- 
al authority  to  close  bases.  It  is  too  big 
a  grant  of  power. 

As  my  friend  from  Illinois  has  point- 
ed out  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
pungency,  what  Congress  is  doing  here 
is  handing  over  exclusively  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  right  to  close 
whatever  bases  his  commission,  using 
his  staff,  has  determined  he  wants  to 
do. 

This  is  an  excessive  delegation  of 
power.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  our 
celebration  of  the  Constitution,  which 
caUs  for  divided  power.  It  says  there 
should  be  balance  to  the  exercise  of 
power. 

So  one  of  the  things  that  I  would 
add  to  my  friend's  list  of  items  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  work  on  in  a  compro- 
mise provision  is  that  the  Commission 
should  have  the  right  to  have  its  top 
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with  that.  But  I  am  not  in  agreement 
with  a  total  delegation  of  the  power  to 
close  bases  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, as  much  as  I  like  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  think  he  is  a  good  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  an  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  am  not  willing  to 
cede  that  power  to  any  Secretary  of 
Defense,  even  one  that  I  have  as  much 
confidence  in  as  I  do  Secretary  Car- 
lucci. 

So  some  of  the  things  that  we 
should  do  to  make  this  provision  more 
credible  are  the  things  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  defined.  There 
should  be  additional  members  of  the 
Commission  so  that  it  can  be  more  bal- 
anced geographically.  I  would  think 
that  this  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ought  to  solicit  recom- 
mendations from  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association.  When  you  close  a 
base,  you  have  an  economic  impact, 
not  just  a  security  impact.  Those  eco- 
nomic impacts  should  be  assessed  and 
assessed  fairly.  At  least  there  should 
be  input  from  people  who  are  directly 
affected.  We  should  make  sure  that 
there  is  some  voice  heard,  not  domi- 
nate necessarily,  that  the  merits  of  its 
argument  dominate  or  not,  but  we 
ought  to  have  at  least  some  voice  from 
people  who  represent  localities. 

I  hope  that  if  we  add  members  to 
tnis  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  solicit  recommendations 
not  just  from  the  Congress,  which  I 
think  would  be  very  useful,  but  also 
solicit  some  recommendations  from 
the  National  Governors  Association. 

I  would  suggest  something  else  that 
we  add  to  the  list  that  my  friend  from 
Illinois  has  set  forth  for  discussion 
and  possible  compromise,  and  that  is 
that  Congress  be  given  the  right  to 
veto  up  or  down  the  entire  list.  Just  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  given  the 
right  to  veto  the  list  of  his  own  Com- 
mission, I  would  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  similar  right.  We  should  not 
have  the  right  necessarily  to  amend 
that  list.  That  is  not  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting. What  I  am  suggesting,  howev- 
er, is  that  since  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense can  veto  without  amendment 
the  recommendations  of  his  own  Com- 
mission, we  should  have  a  similar  right 
with  expedited  procedures.  It  would  be 
important  that  if  we  are  going  to  in 
fact  have  the  practical  right  to  exer- 
cise a  veto,  if  it  were  approprite.  the 
usual  expedited  procedure  be  provided 
so  that  we  could  get  to  it  without 
being  delayed  by  filibuster  or  provi- 
sion of  some  House  rule. 

Mr.  President,  what  it  comes  down 
to  is  that  we  should  act,  that  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  approved  a  provision 
which  is  intended  to  do  something  we 
all  ought  to  support,  which  is  to  make 
it  possible  to  close  some  bases  that 
need  to  be  closed,  but  what  we  have  to 


do  is  work  on  language  to  make  sure 
that  when  we  close  bases,  that  deci- 
sion has  some  credibility  so  that 
people  whose  lives  are  directly  impact- 
ed by  these  base  closings  in  fact  feel 
that  they  had  some  voice  somewhere 
along  the  line  that  could  be  heard. 
Maybe  that  voice  will  not  be  followed, 
and  that  always  is  a  good  possibility  in 
a  democracy,  but  at  least  let  us  have 
an  opportunity  for  the  voice  of  people 
impacted  by  base  closings  to  be  heard. 
And  so  some  of  the  changes  we 
ought  to  make  I  believe  are  as  follows: 
The  changes  that  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois has  identified.  There  should  be 
broader  regional  representation. 

There  should  be  some  congressional 
involvement.  I  believe  that,  in  addition 
to  the  added  members  to  this  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
be  urged  to  solicit  reconmiendations 
for  one  or  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mission coming  from  the  National 
Governors  Association  list  of  recom- 
mendations. I  believe  there  should  be 
a  veto  possible  by  the  Congress  with 
expedited  procedures,  and  it  would  be 
an  up  or  down  veto  without  the  possi- 
bility perhaps  of  amending  the  list.  I 
believe  we  should  provide  for  some 
staff  so  that  this  Commission,  if  it  is 
truly  to  take  an  independent  look  at 
these  bases  and  these  facilities,  will  at 
least  have  the  opportunity  to  have  its 
staff  lead  that  effort.  Otherwise,  it  is 
purely  an  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Without  these  kinds  of  changes,  we 
might  as  well  acknowledge  what  it 
really  is:  an  adjunct  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  which  is  provided  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  appearance 
of  some  bipartisanship  or  independ- 
ence but  which  in  fact  has  very  little 
of  either. 

We  can  do  these  things.  We  can  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  balance  to  avoid  the 
unilateral  exercise  of  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Nunn,  and 
Senator  Warner,  have  already  indicat- 
ed a  willingness  to  participate  in  some 
discussion  to  make  some  changes  in 
this  language  so  that  we  can  come  up 
with  a  product  in  which  we  would 
have  greater  confidence.  I  hope  that 
those  discussions  would  continue. 
They  are  very  important  because  I 
think  most  of  us  are  on  the  same  side 
of  this  issue.  Most  of  us  are  willing, 
provided  it  is  done  fairly  and  credibly 
and  with  local  input,  with  opportunity 
for  voices  to  be  heard  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  be  impacted  by  these 
closings— with  those  kinds  of  caveats, 
we  are  willing  to  see  some  changes  in 
base  closing  law  so  that  in  fact  some 
base  closings  could  take  place.  That 
would  protect  national  security  inter- 
ests and  help  to  create  at  least  in  the 
long  run  some  savings  and  also  provide 
some    element    of    fairness    that    we 
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should  guarantee  to  people  in  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  friend 
from  Illinois  for  what  he  has  done  to 
bring  this  to  our  attention,  for  his  in- 
sistence that  we  bring  out  these  issues 
in  a  way  which  is  fair  to  all  people  in 
our  States.  He  again  has  shown  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  we  all  are  so 
accustomed  to  and  cherish.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

(Mr.  FOWLER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
usual  clear  and  concise  manner,  my 
warm  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  upon  whom  we 
rely  so  frequently  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  demonstrated 
what  ought  to  be  the  concern  of  every 
Member  about  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  you  remember  when 
he  said  in  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
marks no  Senator  here  would  agree  to 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  abso- 
lute power  to  close  bases  all  over  the 
country  without  any  input  from  the 
Congress;  you  remember  when  he  said 
that.  This  Senator  said  but  that  is 
what  this  bill  does.  He  said  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  quite  right. 

I  hope  a  lot  of  Senators  or  their 
staffs  who  are  concerned  about  this 
subject  matter  are  paying  attention  to 
what  I  am  going  to  do  now  because, 
believe  it  or  not,  I  am  going  to  read 
from  the  bill.  There  is  an  enlighten- 
ment, Mr.  President,  in  reading  from 
the  bill.  Here  is  the  bill.  Here  is  page 
161.  section  923,  "Closure  and  Realign- 
ment of  Military  Installations,"  and  I 
read  from  the  text: 

In  general,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
one,  close  all  military  installations  recom- 
mended for  closure  by  the  commission  on 
base  realignment  and  closure  in  the  report 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary— that  is  the 
Secretary  of  Defense— pursuant  to  the  char- 
ter establishing  such  a  commission. 

That  is  a  direct  quote. 

Now,  I  go  to  page  170  of  the  bill,  line 
8.  section  3: 

The  terms  "commission  on  base  realign- 
ment and  closure"  and  "commission"  mean 
the  commission  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  charter  signed  by  the 
Secretary  on  May  3, 1988. 

This  is  May  10.  A  week  ago  on  May 
3.  1988,  in  the  Register,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  put  these  names.  So  page 
161  says  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
close  all  military  installations  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  on  base  re- 
alignment, page  170  says  he  appoints  a 
commission,  and  on  May  3  he  has  done 
it.  So  this  commission  he  selected, 
hand  picked,  chose  as  his  people,  now 
has  the  authority  if  we  pass  this  bill  to 
close  these  bases?  By  when?  By  De- 
cember 31.  1988,  see  page  162.  lines  9 
and  10.  By  December  31  of  this  year. 


What  bases?  "A  statement  certifying 
that  the  commission  has  identified  the 
military  installations  to  be  closed  or 
realigned  after  reviewing  all  military 
installations"— listen  to  this— "inside 
the  United  States." 

And  then,  of  course,  elsewhere  in 
the  bill  on  page  170,  the  United  States 
is  defined  as  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  Commonwealths  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa,  but  cer- 
tainly no  other  bases  in  the  world. 

I  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  President, 
how  much  we  are  spending  on  bases  in 
the  world  at  large.  It  is  $35  billion  this 
year,  and  $37  billion  next  year.  We  are 
not  looking  at  them.  We  are  looking  at 
bases  in  this  country.  And  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  authority  to  close  these 
bases  under  this  bill  just  as  my  friend 
from  Michigan  suggested  he  had  that 
authority. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President— is  repre- 
sentative of  the  greatest  gift  of  power 
by  the  Congress  to  an  administrative 
agency  in  the  history  of  this  democrat- 
ic institution:  I  would  have  to  say  that 
we  need  to  do  something  to  correct 
tliat. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  at  this  point 
in  time  that  if  there  are  Senators  who 
have  amendments  who  would  like  to 
offer  them  to  this  bill,  this  amend- 
ment could  be  set  aside.  We  are  going 
to  spend  some  time  trying  to  resolve 
these  differences.  This  first  amend- 
ment, frankly,  is  only  one  in  a  series 
that  delineate  all  of  our  concerns  with 
this  section  of  the  bill.  But  if  there  are 
other  amendments  that  any  Senators 
have  that  they  would  like  to  bring 
over  here  at  this  point  in  time,  either 
amendments  that  can  be  accepted,  if 
they  are  noncontroversial  ones,  or 
other  amendments  that  will  require 
roUcalls,  may  I  say  in  the  absence  of 
the  two  managers  who  are  at  an  Intel- 
ligence Committee  meeting  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  we  are  willing  to  consider 
other  amendments  at  this  point  in 
time. 

I  do  not  see  other  Senators  on  the 
floor  at  this  time  prepared  to  address 
those  other  amendments.  But  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  come  forward. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  I 
wanted  to  make  is  this:  There  have 
never  been  any  hearings  at  all  on  this 
question.  I  guess  that  is  what  you  hear 
most  in  this  body  when  you  are  debat- 
ing controversial  things.  People  say  we 
have  not  had  adequate  committee 
hearings.  On  this  issue  we  have  had  no 
conunittee  hearings,  no  hearings  what- 
soever in  support  of  this  process  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  the  markup  on  this  bill 
which  was  handled  in  the  usual  fair 
and  constructive  manner  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member,  we 
brought  this  up  last  because  every- 
body knew  it  would  be  somewhat  con- 
troversial. But  there  were  no  oversight 
hearings  or  any  input  at  any  time  by 


any  people  around  the  country  who 
have  concerns  about  this  process.  That 
again  is  a  matter  of  some  concern  to 
this  Senator. 

I  want  to  read  a  statement  by  a  col- 
league of  ours  who  is  a  very  senior 
Member  here  and  highly  respected  in 
coiuiection  with  this  whole  question 
some  years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  alluded 
to  the  dispute  about  this  in  the  Nixon 
era.  President  Nixon  had  a  base  clos- 
ing effort  that  was  considered  in  the 
context  of  that  time  and  that  era,  a 
highly  politicized  attempt  to  close 
bases.  A  number  of  people  were  con- 
cerned and  made  speeches  at  that 
time,  such  as  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  Sena- 
tor John  Pastore  made  a  statement 
about  it  at  the  time.  But  here  is  one  I 
want  to  read  from  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  in  a  statement  before  the 
subconmiittee  in  which  he  attacked 
the  Defense  Department  for  failure  to 
on  a  timely  basis  submit  full  complete 
data  describing  and  justifying  the  De- 
fense Department  base  closure  and  re- 
alignment program.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy's statement  in  part,  reads: 

First,  I  believe  that  there  exists  a  clear 
and  compelling  Congressional  responsibility, 
under  Article  1,  Section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  play  an  equal  role  with  the  Execu- 
tive Department  in  determining  major  de- 
ployment and  support  policies.  This  respon- 
sibility has  been  underlined  in  two  statutory 
provisions. 

And  he  names  them. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  base  closures  have 
taken  place  as  I  indicated  previously  in 
large  numbers  right  up  until  1980.  The 
fact  is  that  this  legislation  at  the  end 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  in  May 
of  the  last  year,  is  an  initiative  to  give 
absolute  power  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  no  effort  has  been  made 
through  the  legislative  process  in  the 
Congress  to  close  bases  since  this  ad- 
ministration came  to  power  in  1980. 

Here  is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  prior  to  Secretary  Car- 
lucci,  made  in  March  1985,  and  I  guess 
March  1985  is  the  last  time  we  visited 
this  question.  That  is  when  there  was 
a  kind  of  hit  list  floating  around  here. 
I  think  there  were  21  bases  on  it.  It 
was  never  an  official  list.  There  was 
never  an  official  request.  Here  is  a  Ust 
at  that  time  of  base  realignment  can- 
didates: 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  PA. 
General  Materiel  and  Petroleum  Ac- 
tivity (materiel  management);  Phila- 
delphia Support  Activity,  PA  (materiel 
management);  Fort  Wingate  Depot  Ac- 
tivity. NM  (ammo  supply);  Army  Ma- 
terial Mechanic  Research  Center.  Wa- 
tertown.  ME  (R&D);  Letterkenny 
Army  Depot,  PA;  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center,  CO  (health  care); 
Fort  Ruger,  HI  (administration  sup- 
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port):  Port  Devens.  MA;  Cameron  Sta- 
tion. TA  (administration  facility):  Jef- 
fersoi  Proving  Grounds.  IN  (ammo 
testin  I) 
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imderstand  why  the  two  Sena- 
m  Pennsylvania,  who  are  at  a 
today  for  the  mayor  of  Pitts- 
want  to  be  baclt  before  we  vote 
Afternoon.  I  think  that  is  about 
Pennsylvania  installation  I 
ndlcated. 
inue  with  the  list: 
Navfel  Air  Rework  FacUity.  Alameda, 
(8  eronautical  maintenance);  Naval 
onal    Medical    Center,    Oakland, 
(!amp  Smith,  HI;  Naval  Air  Sta- 
Seattle.    WA;    Navy    Shipyard, 
PA;    Naval    Complex, 
Lakes.  IL;  Naval  Air  Station. 
Weymouth,  MA;  NADC.  War- 
mer. PA;  Chicago  OHare,  IL  (Re- 
component);  W.K.  Kellogg,  Re- 
Airport,    MI;    Blytheville    Air 
Base,  AZ  (bomb  wing);  McCon- 
yr  Force  Base,   KS   (refueling 
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,    is   what   the   Secretary   said 
this  proposed  issue  of  base  clo- 
in  March,  1985: 

Department  has  decided  not  to  rec- 
„id  base  closures  in  the  1986  budget, 
decision  was  made  because  closing  in- 
3  involves  large  costs,  and  given 
to  cut  the  budget  deficit,  the  De- 
felt  it  had  higher  priorities  for 
funds.  If  the  Department  were 
closing  about  20  installations 
various  kinds — 
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I  Indicate  again  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  if  anyone  has  an  amendment, 
they  should  bring  It  over  here  now. 

I  am  told  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been 
cleared.  I  see  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  here.  If  it  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side,  we  are 
prepared. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  set  aside  the  pending  Dixon 
amendment,  so  that  we  can  refer  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  laying  aside  the 
amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


were  22  at  that  time, 
i-time  cost  of  such  closing  would  be 
$2.5  billion, 
when   this   administration   was 

about  the  budget  deficit  a 

e  of  years  ago,  after  floating  that 

„  over  the  place,  and  the  list  is  so 
aiown  that  most  of  us  have  it  and 

1  ead  from  it,  they  retreated  from 
finally  and  said  that  the  cost  is 


ai 


8  reat. 


President,   we  would   welcome 

from    Members— the    Senator 

Michigan  has  been  very  helpful; 

are  others  involved— concerning 

„  in  these  provisions  on  pages 

Through  171  of  the  bill.  I  hope 

of  various  Senators  are  looking 

right  now. 

the   Senator   from   Michigan 
a  statement? 
LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  ques- 


hts 


DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

LEVIN.  I  understand  that  an 

I  Intend  to  offer  has  been 

It   just  duplicates  language 

last  year's  bill.  I  understand  that 

_  been  cleared,  but  if  it  has  been 

If  Senator  Thurmond  is  available, 

winder  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

_„  be  willing  to  lay  aside  the  pend- 

Eimendment  so  that  we  can  dispose 

!  matter. 

DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
<  ellghted  to  do  that. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  3008 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  201,  not  more 
than  $31  million  for  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  high  technology  manufactur- 
ing equipment  in  a  private,  non-profit 
center  for  advanced  technologies) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2008. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.      .  TRAINING  IN  ADVANCED  MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGIES. 

(a)  Funds  for  Purchase  and  Installation 
or  Equipment.— Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201,  not  more  than 
$31,000,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  may  be  obligated  for  the 
purchase  of  high  technology  manufacturing 
equipment  and  the  installation  of  such 
equipment  in  a  private,  nonprofit  center  for 
advanced  technologies  for  the  purpose  of 
training,  in  a  production  facility,  machine 
tool  operators  in  skills  critical  to  the  de- 
fense technology  base  to  build,  operate,  and 
maintain  such  equipment. 

(b)  Reouirements.— Funds  may  not  be  ob- 
ligated for  the  purpose  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Education  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
the  participation  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments in  a  project  to  demonstrate  the  train- 
ing of  machine  technicians  in  a  production 
facility; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  the 
obligation  of  such  funds  for  such  purpose; 
and 

(3)  a  period  of  60  days  elapses  after  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  a  report 
that  sets  forth  a  detaUed  explanation  of 
proposed  Federal  expenditures,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Government  agencies  concerned 
and  the  private  sector,  and  a  description  of 


how  the  proposed  program  furthers  the  In- 
dustrial and  technological  goals  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  As  part  of  the  effort  to 
regain  their  competitive  edge,  many 
businesses  have  Invested  heavily 
during  the  past  few  years  in  new  and 
complex  machinery.  This  investment 
is  clearly  important  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  relnvigoration  of  our  de- 
fense industrial  base.  However,  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that 
businesses  in  particular,  and  the 
Nation  in  general  are  not  receiving  the 
full  value  of  this  investment  because 
too  much  of  this  equipment  is  in  need 
of  repair  and  Ls  not  actually  in  use.  To 
put  it  briefly,  this  Nation  is  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  individuals  who  are 
trained  to  repair  these  very  complex 
machines. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  Congress 
last  year  authorized  from  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201 
of  the  DOD  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1989  not  more  than  $31  mil- 
lion for  both  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal 
year  1989  for  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Technologies.  This  center  would  seek 
to  assure  a  defense  industrial  base  by 
training  multiskilled  machine  techni- 
cians capable  of  building,  installing, 
integrating,  maintaining,  diagnosing, 
and  modifying  technologically  ad- 
vanced equipment  and  systems. 

No  funds  were  appropriated  last 
year  for  fiscal  year  1988  or  fiscal  year 
1989.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  seek 
a  reauthorization  for  fiscal  year  1989 
this  year  because  under  section  5  of 
last  year's  DOD  authorization  bill,  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1989  were 
"effective  only  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations made  during  the  first  session 
of  the  100th  Congress. " 

The  Nation's  acute  shortage  of 
skilled  craftsmen  capable  of  servicing 
highly  automated,  computer-integrat- 
ed and  flexible  manufacturing  systems 
remains.  The  need  for  a  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Technologies  remains. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
identical  to  the  language  in  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1989  en- 
acted last  year,  with  the  exception 
that  references  to  fiscal  year  1988 
have  been  deleted  since  they  are  no 
longer  applicable. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  it.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  cleared  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  that  it  has 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2008)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friends. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  staff 
advises  that  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  in  hand,  several  of  which 
have  a  possibility  for  adoption.  Of 
course,  there  are  the  usual  amend- 
ments we  face  every  year  which  will 
require  rollcalls.  This  is  a  good  day, 
Tuesday.  We  would  like  to  finish  this 
bill  this  week,  and  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  do  so. 

This  is  probably  the  stickiest  wicket 
in  this  bill,  and  we  are  trying  to  re- 
solve it.  Work  is  being  done  on  it  now. 

We  invite  others  to  please  come 
here,  and  we  will  set  aside  the  Dixon 
amendment  from  time  to  time  on  the 
base  closing  question  to  accommodate 
other  Senators.  It  is  11:30,  and  we 
have  the  usual  conference  luncheons 
on  both  sides.  Now  would  be  a  good 
time  to  come  over  here  and  get  an 
amendment  adopted. 

amendment  no.  2005,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  the  amendment  before  us,  the 
amendment  before  us,  of  course,  would 
provide  for  congressional  input  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  by  providing  that  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
authorizing  subcommittee  in  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  Senate  that  are  jurisdic- 
tional on  the  issue,  the  same  in  the 
House,  be  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion. It  would  be  the  first  step  in  some 
repair  work  on  this  provision  that  en- 
compasses pages  161  through  171,  and 
it  would  be  entirely  bipartisan.  There 
would  be  two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats  from  each  House  then  in- 
volved on  the  Commission  who  have  a 
degree  of  expertise  in  this  issue  and  an 
imderstanding  of  the  process  and  the 
concerns  of  Congress. 

Now,  let  me  just  point  out  another 
concern  I  have.  Here  Is  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  saying  that 
in  parallel  with  the  Commission's 
work  he  is  initiating  a  review  of  our 
overseas  bases  to  determine  if  efficien- 
cies can  be  realized  through  closures 
or  realignments  in  our  overseas  base 
structure.  "This  review  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  fall,  enabling  me  to 
report  the  results  of  this  review  to  the 
Commission  before  it  completes  its 
work  and  makes  its  final  report." 

My  argument  with  respect  to  that 
would  be  why  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Commission  to  the  United  States? 

I  can  assure  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  in  the  country 
about  wastefulness  in  bases  all  around 
the  world,  a  proliferation  of  bases  all 
over  the   world,   substantial   moneys 


spent  in  addition  to  those  bases  all 
over  the  world. 

I  believe  if  you  polled  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  about  their  concerns,  one 
of  their  highest  priority  would  be 
those  foreign  bases. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  designed  to  con- 
template domestic  bases  in  the  United 
States  to  the  exclusion  of  what  I  think 
most  Americans  would  consider  to  be  a 
matter  of  higher  priority,  foreign 
bases,  and  certainly  I  think  they 
would  think  that  at  least  of  equal  pri- 
ority ought  to  be  concern  for  foreign 
bases  and  that  that  question  ought  to 
be  incorporated  into  this  whole  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  and  be  subject  to 
review  just  like  domestic  bases. 

I  would  like  to  put  again  the  cost  of 
overseas  bases  in  the  Record.  This  is 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  one  of 
our  great  Senators  in  this  body.  Sena- 
tor John  Stennis,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  the 
letter  is  dated  April  25,  1988,  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  IV,  to  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Stennis,  chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  20510,  AprU  25,  1988. 

The  cost  of  U.S.  bases  overseas: 
Fiscal  year  1987,  $34,580  billion;  fiscal 
year  1988,  $35,525  billion;  fiscal  year 
1989,  $37,080  billion. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  a  distinguished  Senator  from  my 
State,  often  said  aroimd  here  "a  bil- 
lion here,  a  billion  there  and  pretty 
soon  you  are  talking  about  real 
money";  and  you  are  talking  about  a 
lot  of  money  in  those  bases  overseas. 

So,  I  would  think  that  If  we  can 
craft  a  compromise,  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  having  one  that 
would  look  at  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic bases  and  again  regional  balance  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  country  are  repre- 
sented, a  finite  number  of  members  on 
the  Commission,  perhaps  subject  not 
necessarily  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senate  ought  to  have  some  input  into 
some  members  of  that  Commission. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  I  would  hope 
we  could  work  out,  that  on  that  Com- 
mission not  only  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense but  the  Congress  would  be  in- 
volved in  composition,  as  I  say,  a  finite 
number,  whatever  that  number  would 
be  with  regional  representation,  and 
all  of  the  things  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  as  well  as  this  Senator 
talked  about  previously. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Brock  Adams,  will  be 
over  here  with  an  amendment  within 
the  next  5  to  10  minutes.  I  imderstand 
that  that  amendment  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  again  is 
the  door  is  open.  We  are  doing  busi- 


ness and  I  hope  other  Senators  will 
come  over. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
coming  over  and  we  will  shortly  set 
aside  once  again  this  amendment  to 
deal  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  in 
view  of  the  presence  on  the  floor  of 
my  distinguished  friend  and  such  a 
valuable  member  of  the  committee 
and  my  Subcommittee  on  Readiness, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na.   

The  PRESIDING  0FFI<::ER.  The 
Senator  form  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  pending  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Senator  Dixon.  I  would  like  to,  first  of 
all,  express  the  enormous  appreciation 
that  I  have  for  the  many  kindnesses 
he  has  extended  to  me  as  a  member  of 
his  subcommittee.  I  stand  with  great 
respect  and  awe  of  the  dedication  and 
outstanding  work  that  he  has  dis- 
played not  only  as  a  subcommittee 
chairman  but  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

As  with  all  respected  colleagues  from 
time  to  time  we  find  ourselves  in  dis- 
agreement, and  on  this  amendment  I 
respectfully  disagree  with  my  friend 
and  colleague. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  information  that  I  have  is  the 
last  time  a  major  military  installation 
in  this  country  was  closed  was  some- 
time in  the  early  seventies  and  I  be- 
lieve that  that  was  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard. 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  in  the 
intervening  years.  A  lot  of  missions 
and  roles  have  changed,  and  technolo- 
gy has  made  a  difference.  We  have 
phased  in  and  out  weapons  systems. 
We  have  experienced  reductions  in 
some  part  of  our  military  forces  and 
we  have  expanded  in  others.  We  have 
responded  to  the  shifting  challenges 
and  national  security  requirements 
that  our  Nation  faces. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  knowl- 
edgeable American  who  l)elieves  that 
there  are  defense  bases  and  installa- 
tions in  this  Nation  that  cannot  be 
closed.  I  would  hesitate  to  cite  specific 
bases  at  this  time  because  then  we 
would  quickly  degenerate  into  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
particular  installations. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  does  a 
great  disservice  to  the  taxpayers  of 
America  to  make  a  case  that  the  status 
quo  must  remain  forever  and  no  instal- 
lation in  this  coimtry  can  be  closed.  It 
also  harms  our  image  here  in  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment to  saving  the  taxpayers  money 
and  reducing  the  waste  and  inefficien- 
cy in  defense  spending. 
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biggest   problem   in   obtaining 
for    the    increased    defense 
„,  that  we  need  in  some  areas, 
perception    of   the    American 
that  so  many  of  their  tax  dol- 
being  fraudulently  wasted  and 
.  I  believe  the  American  people 
^-.xect  in  this  perception  and  that 
d  stinguished  friend  from  Illinois 
igreement  with  me  as  to  the  im- 
ice  of  this  issue. 
_  not  pretend  to  argue  that  a  few 
closings  will  change  this  precep- 
(Jramatically.  I  do,  however,  say  to 
t  if  we  are  to  show  the  courage 
„    convictions  and  our  commit- 
to  the  American  people,  if  we  are 
..,  ow  we  are  going  to  spend  their 
(jf  liars  wisely,  then  the  closings  of 
and  urmecessary  military 
ies  is  in  order. 

President,  we  all  want  to  main- 

the    military    faculties    in    our 

The  very  fact  that  there  has 

,n  a  single  major  military  instal- 

closed  in  this  country  in  more 

.  10  years  demonstrates  this  fact 

indicates  that  the  system  is  in  a 

of  grid  lock.  If  we  continue  to  op- 

under  the  same   rules   of   the 

impact    statements, 

impact  statements,  em- 

impact  statements  and  all  of 

$yriad  of  hoops  that  the  Depart- 

of  Defense  has  to  jump  through 

eve  the  closing  of  a  single  f  acili- 

will  never  close  a  major  base  in 

( ountry. 

present  reliance  on  congression- 
^roval  has  failed  for  the  last  10 
Twhat  in  the  world  can  make  us 
_  that  we  wiU  succeed  during  the 
10  years  if  we  stick  to  present 
of  the  game?  That  is  why  I  am 
ting  the  proposal  that  we  create 
ribbon  panel  which  is  objective 
and  which  will  make  these 
for  us. 
think  that  my  friend  from  Illinois 
raise  an  important  question.  Why 
1  the  Congress  give  some  outside 
this  kind  of  authority  and  re- 
lity?    I    think   the    answer   is 
We  must  do  it  because  the 
and  the  Department  of  De- 
have  not  shown  the  courage  to 
those    measures   which    in    my 

I  think  the  view  of  the  over- 

ming  majority  of  the  American 
:— we  need  to  impose  these  effi- 
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l{kink  the  most  important  aspect  of 

issue  is  not  whether  we  are  going 

a  few  bases  or  not,  although 

need  to  be  closed.  We  need  to 

a    message    to    the    American 

that    we    are    serious    about 

their  tax  dollars,  and  I  do  not 

a  way  we  can  do  this  unless  we 

_  to  what  is  presently  contained  in 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

before  us.  I  understand  it  is  also 

,ained  in  the  House  bill. 

.  President,  Oliver  Cromwell  once 

the  courage  to  close  down  a  use- 


less Parliament.  He  said  at  that  time: 
"They  have  sat  here  too  long  for  the 
good  they  do  here.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  go  and  return  here  no  more." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  our 
useless  bases  went  and  return  here  no 
more.  It  is  time,  no  matter  whose 
State  these  bases  are  in,  that  we  carry 
out  our  obligation  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  It  is  time  to  impose  maxi- 
mum efficiencies  across  the  board.  It 
is  time  to  support  a  bill  that  will  give 
us  an  objective,  unbiased,  and  support- 
able decisionmaking  process  which  will 
provide  the  efficiencies  which  the 
American  taxpayers  want  and  deserve. 
I  want  to  again  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  his  honest  commit- 
ment and  his  deep  concern  about  this 
issue.  I  know  he  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  base  closings  upon 
working  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  their  entire  lives  in  a  certain 
State  and  certam  area.  I  know  he  is 
also  understandably  concerned  about 
the  prospect  of  Draconian  measures 
taking  place,  and  bases  being  closed 
which  can  never  be  replaced  under 
normal  circumstances. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  as  presently  writ- 
ten, we  wiU  have  appointed  a  group  of 
Americans  who  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  make  these  decisions,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  we  moved  forward  in 
addressing  this  very  vital  issue. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand my  friend  from  Delaware  wants 
to  make  a  statement  but  may  I  first 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington? He  has  an  amendment  both 
sides  have  agreed  to  take.  It  will  be 
very  brief,  only  a  couple  of  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  does 
have  an  amendment.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side.  I  understand  it  is 
cleared  on  the  other  side.  We  will  be 
very  brief  in  adopting  it^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Does 
the  Senator  ask  to  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  to  lay  aside  the 

pending  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2009 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  support  to  community  ad- 
justment activities  required  by  the  closure 
of  the  N-reactor  and  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  provide  funds  for  such 
activities) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inmiediate  consideration^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Evans,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2009. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following:  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  make  grants,  conclude  cooperative 
agreements,  and  supplement  funds  made 
available  under  Federal  programs  adminis- 
tered by  agencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  and  regional  organiza- 
tions composed  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  plarming  and  supporting  commu- 
nity adjustments  required  by  the  closure  of 
N-Reactor.  Hanford.  Washington.  Provided 
further  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  provide  funds  for  such  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill  but  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  few  moments  to  explain 
its  provisions  and  the  history  sur- 
rounding it. 

Last  year,   it  became  clear  that  a 
combination  of   safety   concerns   and 
national  defense  needs  would  result  in 
the  closure  of  the  N-reactor  in  Han- 
ford, WA.  It  was  also  clear  to  me,  as  it 
has  been  for  years,  that  the  economy 
of  the  Tri-Cities,  which  surroimd  the 
Hanford  Reservation,  had  become  ex- 
cessively dependent  on  the  continued 
operation  of  the  defense  facilities  lo- 
cated there.  Recognizing  the  inevita- 
ble fate  of  the  N-reactor,  I  sought  to 
minimize    the    impact    that    closure 
would  have  by  requesting  that  the  De- 
fense Department's  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Adjustment— a  small  but  effective 
organization  designed  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  changes  in  defense  spending 
on   conmiunities— get    involved.    That 
request  was  made  in  September  and  I 
was  pleased  to  have  Senator  Nunn, 
Senator    Warner,    Senator    Stennis, 
Senator  Hatfield,  and  Senator  John- 
ston join  me  in  making  it.  We  were 
told  back  then  that  such  a  request  was 
"premature"  since  no  decision  about 
the  N-reactor  had  been  made.  Obvi- 
ously, I  disagreed.  You  shouldn't  have 
to  wait  for  a  disaster  to  happen  before 
you  begin  to  plan  for  it.  I  renewed  the 
request  in  January  and  again  in  Feb- 
ruary. Finally,  I  was  told  that  DOD 
and  DOE  had  agreed  that  it  was  a 
good  idea.  "Better  late  than  never,"  I 
thought. 

Since  OEA  became  involved— and 
they  are  involved  and  being  helpful- 
some  have  suggested  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  clarify  their  right  to  offer  as- 
sistance to  communities  effected  by 
changes  in  DOD  facilities  and  the 
Hanford  facility  belongs  to  DOE.  This 
is,  in  my  mind,  a  minor  problem  since 
Hanford  is  designed  to  support  a  clear 
DOD  mission  and  since  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 


Energy  now  support  OEA  involve- 
ment. 

Still,  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  issue, 
this  amendment  simply  recognizes 
OEA's  right  to  be  involved  at  Hanford 
and  authorizes  DOE  support  for 
OEA's  effort  there. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  and  his  staff  throughout  the 
process  of  dealing  with  this  issue. 
Again,  I  think  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

HANTORD  DESERVES  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  Senator 
AoAHS,  in  proposing  this  amendment. 
It  will  provide  authority  to  the  De- 
fense Department's  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Adjustment  [OEA]  to  assist  the  citi- 
zens of  the  communities  surrounding 
the  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation  to 
adjust  to  changed  economic  circum- 
stances resulting  from  the  decision  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  close  the 
N-reactor. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  has  provided  as- 
sistance to  communities  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  military  installation  clo- 
sure. The  OEA  serves  a  coordinating 
function  by  helping  distressed  commu- 
nities identify  various  sources  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  development  aid 
that  will  help  them  convert  what  oth- 
erwise might  be  a  severe  economic  jolt 
into  a  positive  shot  in  the  arm. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause current  law  authorizes  OEA  as- 
sistance only  when  an  installation 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  shutdown  or  sig- 
nificantly realigned.  The  rationale  for 
the  law  is  that  communities  which 
have  sprung  up  to  support  military  in- 
stallations or  which  have  come  to 
depend  on  a  military  installation 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  a  decision  to  terminate  or  greatly 
curtail  military  activity  at  the  installa- 
tion. 

Although  it  is  not  technically  a  mili- 
tary reservation,  the  Hanford  complex 
produces  nuclear  materials  vital  to 
maintaining  our  national  security. 
Under  longstanding  policy,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy— not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense— operates  all  our  de- 
fense nuclear  production  facilities.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  rationale  for  the  law 
which  authorizes  OEA  support  for 
closed  DOD  facilities  would  also  sup- 
port OEA  assistance  to  communities 
affected  by  closure  of  a  DOE  defense 
facility. 

Mr.  President,  much  work  needs  to 
be  done  to  help  the  Tri-Cities  and 
other  communities  affected  by  the  clo- 
sure of  the  N-reactor.  The  goal  is  to 
save  as  many  jobs  as  possible  through 
a  combination  of  increased  activity  in 
other  programs  at  the  Hanford  Reser- 
vation and  creation  of  new  employ- 


ment opportunities  throughout  the 
surrounding  communities.  OEA  can 
help  us  reach  that  goal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  The  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  It  is  an 
effort  to  take  care  of  very  fine  people 
that  are  employed  in  his  State  and 
have  suffered  severe  economic  conse- 
quences as  a  result  of  an  event  that 
was  not  in  any  way  their  responsibil- 
ity. This  side  of  the  aisle  is  pleased  to 
support  this  very  important  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  this 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2009)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
my  thanks  for  the  kindness,  not  to  me 
but  to  the  people  who  have  been  so 
deeply  impacted  by  this,  and  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  leadership  for  allow- 
ing us  to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

BASE  CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  several  years,  I  have  sought  to 
play  a  role  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  public  to  some 
of  the  more  outrageous  spending  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
My  efforts,  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  imearthed  alien  wrench- 
es priced  at  almost  $10,000,  coffeepots 
for  $7,600,  and  in  one  particular  hilari- 
ous example,  toilet  seat  covers  for 
$640.  At  one  stage,  I  was  even  able  to 
decorate  an  entire  Christmas  tree  with 
expensive  examples  of  the  carelessness 
of  the  Pentagon  and  the  cupidity  of 
several  of  our  major  defense  contrac- 
tors. 

Some  members  of  the  Pentagon, 
confronted  with  these  criticisms,  de- 
cided that  a  good  offense  constituted 
the  best  defense.  They  sought  to  belit- 
tle these  efforts  as  demeaning  and 
fundamentally  unimportant.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  that  these  ef- 
forts were,  in  any  sense,  minor  or  de- 
meaning. They  uncovered  serious 
abuses  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  I, 
for  one,  am  proud  of  the  role  I  played 
in  holding  the  Pentagon's  feet  to  the 
fire  and  demanding  reform. 

However,  let  us  face  facts,  if  we  are 
going  to  attack  waste  and  abuse  by  the 
Pentagon,  we  cannot  turn  a  blind  eye 


to  waste  that  emanates  here,  in  this 
Chamber.  We  cannot  assert  that  it  is 
wrong  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  waste  taxpayers'  money  but  it  is 
fine  for  elected  politicans  to  play  fast 
and  lose  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

And  let  us  face  facts,  this  is  exactly 
what  we  have  been  doing  with  military 
bases.  This  Government  has  been 
maintaining  a  number  of  military  fa- 
cilities which  the  Armed  Forces  simply 
do  not  require  and  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wishes  to  close.  Let 
me  repeat  that  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  These  are  savings  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  wishes  to 
make.  That  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  so  many  of  us  have 
condemned  as  spendtlirtft  wishes  to 
make  savings.  The  question  before  us 
now  is  only  whether  the  Congress  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  savings. 

How  much  money  will  be  saved  by 
allowing  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  close  or  consolidate  its  basing  facili- 
ties? Of  course,  no  one  can  answer 
that  question  with  absolute  certainty, 
because  none  of  us  know  exactly  how 
many  bases  should,  or  could,  be  closed. 
However,  the  Grace  Commission  said 
that  a  conservative  estimate  of  poten- 
tial savings  amounted  to  at  least  $2 
billion  per  year.  Please  note  that  these 
savings  are  not  one-time  savings,  but 
annual  savings  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion pointed  out  that,  according  to 
DOD  and  OMB  analyses,  annual  sav- 
ings could  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  few  savings  here  and  a  few 
savings  there  that  may  add  up  to  some 
real  money  at  the  end  of  the  day.  We 
are  talking  about  real  money  up  front, 
a  minimum  of  $2  billion  per  year.  How 
can  we,  in  all  conscience,  pass  by  the 
opportunity  to  save  $2  billion  a  year  in 
useless  spending? 

I  might  point  out  that  there  are 
some  who  estimate  that  it  would  go  as 
high  as  $5  billion. 

What  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
such  savings  will  be  made?  The  mecha- 
nism is  extremely  important  because 
the  Congress  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  risk  allowing  partisan 
politics  to  drift  into  the  base  consoli- 
dation issue.  We  do  not  want  to  nui 
the  risk  of  allowing  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration to  target  only  bases  in 
democratically  held  States  and  con- 
stituencies or  vice  versa.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to  allow  a  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  play  out  base 
closing  over  a  long  period  of  time  for 
political  advantage. 

I  believe  that  the  mechanism  which 
has  been  established  after  long  consul- 
tations between  myself.  Representa- 
tive Armey,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
Warner.  Representative  Aspin,  and 
Secretary  Carlucci  truly  solves  this 
problem.  I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
represents  an  honest,  workable,  bipar- 
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legislation  which  we  are  consid- 

today  empowers  the  Secre- 

Defense  to  act  upon  the  recom- 

of   the   Commission   and 

the  manner  in  which  he 

so. 

.  and  most  important,  the  legis- 

1  irovldes  that,  if  any  consolida- 

closures  are  to  take  place,  the 

,  of  Defense  must,  within  15 

receipt  of  the  Commission's 

himself  report  to  the  Congress 

intends  to  accept  all  of  the 

lion's  recommendations. 

all.  Mr.  President,  because 

may  not  pick  or  choose 

the  Commission's  recommenda- 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  Secre- 
aying  politics  here.  He  must 
;he  Commission's  recommenda- 
a  whole  or  not  at  all. 

.  if  the  Secretary  decides 

are  to  be  implemented, 

not  drag  them  out  for  political 

Closures  must  be  initiated 

than  September  10,  1991,  and 
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30,  1995.  In  other  words, 

not  giving  carte  blanche  to  the 

of  Defense.  Rather,  we  are 

a  window  for  a  finite  period  of 

order  that  the  Secretary  may 

.  a  specific  task  which  is  vital 

security   and   the   budgetary 

of  this  Nation.  When  the  task 

the    window    will    be 
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'  rork  will  proceed  promptly  and, 

opinion,  efficiently.  The  Com- 

must  report  its  findings  to  the 

no  later  than  December  31, 

as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 

then   has   15   days   within 
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all  of  its  recommendations. 

lot  believe  that  this  strict  time- 

uiu-ealistic.  The  Department 

already  has  the  necessary 

the  firuincial  position  of  its 
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lot  play,  in  the  preservation  of 

n  itional  security.  In  short,  I  be- 
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tormulators  of  this  initiative  are 

that  some  local  communi- 

be  negatively  impacted  by  the 
of  military  facilities.   Conse- 
this   legislation    aUows   the 
of  Defense  to  make  econom- 
ic adj^ment  assistance  available  to 
communities, 
that  some  of  my  colleagues 
pi  rticularly  concerned  about  the 


suipect 


local  impact  of  a  base  closing.  I  would 
commend  to  their  attention  an  editori- 
al in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  4. 
1988.  The  editorial  points  out  the  ex- 
ample of  the  closure  of  Kincheloe  Air 
Force  Base  in  Michigan  in  1977.  When 
the  closure  of  the  base  went  ahead, 
local  residents  feared  the  loss  of  the 
650  civilian  jobs  which  the  base  pro- 
vided. Today,  the  former  base  is  the 
site  of  an  air/industrial  park  and  pro- 
vides three  times  more  jobs  than  did 
the  former  Air  Force  base. 

I  would  also  draw  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  the  1981  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Adjustment  Commit- 
tee on  completed  military  base  eco- 
nomic adjustment  projects  between 
1961  and  1981.  The  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Committee  assisted  local  commu- 
nities to  adjust  to  the  economic  impact 
of  base  closings  and.  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  remarkably  successful. 
Former  military  bases  have  been  suc- 
cessfully converted  for  productive  ci- 
vilian uses  such  as  airports,  schools, 
hospitals,  recreational  areas,  and  in- 
dustrial parks. 

Of  the  94  military  base  economic  ad- 
justment projects,  the  committee 
made  the  following  interesting  find- 
ings. 87,703  former  DOD  or  contractor 
jobs  lost  through  closure  were  re- 
placed by  more  than  123.000  civilian 
jobs.  109.262  of  these  are  new  jobs; 
over  14,515  jobs  were  relocated  from 
the  impacted  local  commimities  to  im- 
proved sites  on  the  former  bases. 

Eight  4-year  colleges,  28  postsecond- 
ary  vocational  technical  institutes  or 
community  colleges,  and  11  high 
school  vo-tech  programs  have  been  es- 
tablished at  former  bases.  46,000  col- 
lege and  postsecondary  students,  over 
29,000  secondary  vo-tech,  and  over 
8,000  trainees  are  now  receiving  educa- 
tion and  training  at  50  former  defense 

b&S6S> 

Sixty-eight  of  the  defense  bases 
closed  between  1961  and  1981  are  now 
the  sites  of  industrial  parks  or  plants. 

The  committee  concludes  its  find- 
ings by  informing  us: 

The  transition  period,  often  2-3  years.  In 
securing  new  civilian  uses  can  be  difficult 
for  many  communities.  Yet.  the  experience 
of  communities  affected  by  earlier  base  rea- 
lignments clearly  Indicates  that  communi- 
ties can  successfully  adjust  to  such  disloca- 
tion. 

The  adjustment  experience  is  aptly 
summarized  in  an  April  27.  1979.  Chi- 
cago Tribune  editorial: 

If  cities  are  not  resistant  to  the  utmost 
the  loss  of  the  local  military  payroll,  they 
need  to  hear  the  message  that  more  diversi- 
fied, stable,  and  economically  valuable  civil- 
ian payrolls  not  only  may  but  do  follow  the 
departure  of  the  military  payroll. 

When,  and  if,  the  Secretary  decides 
to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  and  a  particular  piece 
of  property  is  determined  to  be  avail- 
able for  sale,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  first  inform  other  Federal  instru- 
mentalities of  the  availability  of  the 


property  and.  if  offers  are  received, 
the  property  shall  be  sold  to  these  in- 
strumentalities at  fair  market  value,  if 
all  the  necessary  fimding  will  be  avail- 
able within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

If  no  fair  market  value  offers  are  re- 
ceived, the  Secretary  may  convey 
DOD  property  to  Federal  agencies  at 
less  than  fair  market  value  if  DOD 
can,  nonetheless,  prove  that  this 
course  of  action  will  produce  savings. 
In  addition,  property  may  be  conveyed 
to  State  or  local  governments  at  less 
than  market  value  if  the  property  in 
question  is  to  be  used  for  airport,  edu- 
cation, or  health  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  a  State  or  local  reuse  plan. 
Mr.  President,  surely  we  all  recog- 
nize that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  about  the  expense  of  U.S. 
military  bases.  Certainly,  the  media 
appears  to  think  so.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  editorials  on  this  subject 
from  the  Wilmington  News  Journal, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  all 
urging  action  on  this  issue  and  sup- 
porting the  actions  taken  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wilmington  News  Journal,  Apr. 
19,  1988] 
Sound  Savhigs 
Air  Force  officials  announced  Wednesday 
that  a  facility  in  California  Is  to  be  moth- 
balled.  The  military  shuttle  launch  pad  at 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  will  be  taken 
out  of  "caretaker  status,"  which  now  costs 
taxpayers  some   $50  million  a  year,   and 
placed  In  deep  standby,  which  will  only  cost 
some  $8  million.  There  wiU  be  savings  of 
more  than  $40  million  annuaUy. 

A  mere  40  big  ones  aren't  much  In  a  $1 
trillion  federal  budget,  but  40  here  and  40 
there,  we  were  told  once  by  one  of  the  U.S. 
Senate's  most  noted  talkers,  mount  up. 

Sen.  wmiam  V.  Roth  Jr.  and  some  feUow 
lawmakers  figure  that  real  military  base 
"consolidation"  can  save  us  $2  billion  a  year. 
The  Delaware  Republican  Wednesday  called 
that  conservative  and  cited  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  that  put  yearly  savings 
at  $5  billion. 

Unarguably,  some  military  facilities  are 
just  standing  there,  not  contributing  to  oiu* 
national  security  conunensurately  with  the 
funds  expended  on  them. 

The  Senate  Armed  Forces  Committee  this 
week  took  up  legislation  originally  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Roth,  cosponsored  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  Dick  Armey,  R-Texas. 

It  Is  designed  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission which  would  submit  to  the  secre- 
tary of  defense  a  list  of  bases  to  be  consoli- 
dated—read that  closed  In  many  cases.  Some 
sites  could  be  sold  at  as  close  to  fair  market 
value  as  possible,  some  might  be  transferred 
for  use  by  states  and  localities  for  public 
purposes.  The  secretary  would  have  to 
accept  all  or  none  of  the  consolidations.  He 
could  not  pick  and  choose  from  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Sen.  Roth  on  Wednesday  said  he  Is  sad- 
dened to  admit  the  bill  will,  "most  likely 
prove  extremely  controversial"  on  the  floor. 


We  all  have  known  for  many  years  that 
there  was  dead  wood  in  the  Pentagon  Inven- 
tory of  facilities.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
the  most  obvious  bases  to  close  were  always 
In  someone  else's  state  or  representative  dis- 
trict. 

Sen.  Roth  and  his  allies  note  properly 
that  these  facilities  have  been  maintained 
"for  selfish  political  reasons"  to  In  turn 
maintain  "a  flow  of  defense  dollars  Into  our 
states."  They  have  been  the  basis  for  "sena- 
tors' statewide  popularity  campaigns." 

Major  steps  for  the  Senate,  in  curbing  de- 
fense spending  are,  in  Mr.  Roth's  words,  to 
"acknowledge  that  some  of  the  Pentagon 
waste  and  abuse  emanates  from  this  cham- 
ber" and  to  stop  It.  This  applies,  of  course, 
to  the  House  too. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  defense 
secretary  to  make  adjustment  help  available 
to  Impacted  communities. 

The  proposed  program  Is  Indeed  long  over- 
due. The  Congress  should  seize  the  chance 
to  take  most  of  the  politics  out  of  the  Issue 
and  get  on  with  It. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  27, 1988] 

PlE-SUCING 

Every  i»arent  knows  how  to  make  two  chU- 
dren  split  a  piece  of  pie.  One  chUd  divides, 
the  other  chooses.  Never  Is  a  piece  of  pie  cut 
more  carefully  In  half. 

Now  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  may  have 
found  a  similar  formula  for  dealing  with  a 
different  kind  of  dessert— an  acceptable 
way,  at  long  last,  to  close  military  bases.  Ob- 
solete bases  have  been  a  blot  on  the  defense 
budget  for  years.  For  all  the  earthy  reasons 
that  you  might  expect,  efforts  to  close 
some— even  to  come  up  with  lists  for  clos- 
ing—have been  consistently  foiled.  The 
likely  savings  are  doubtless  exaggerated,  but 
the  targets  should  be  closed  anyway.  Some 
critics  on  both  left  and  right  say  as  many  as 
a  tenth  of  the  roughly  300  major  domestic 
bases  could  be  safely  eliminated  and  as 
much  as  $2  billion  to  $5  blUlon  a  year  even- 
tually saved. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is.  of  course,  that 
military  bases  mean  jobs  and  payrolls,  but 
part  of  It  has  also  been  Institutional.  Bases 
have  been  hard  to  close  in  the  normal  legis- 
lative process,  but  neither  Congress  nor  the 
executive  branch  has  been  willing  to  entnist 
the  other  with  the  necessary  power  in  a  spe- 
cial process.  Each  feared,  or  professed  to 
fear,  that  the  resulting  list  would  be  politi- 
cal. 

Last  year  a  group  of  members— Rep.  Dick 
Armey  of  Texas  was  a  leader— proposed  that 
the  power  be  given  on  a  one-time-only  basis 
to  a  neutral  commission  Jointly  appointed. 
For  various  reasons,  that  Idea  didn't  fly,  but 
now  a  new  one  seems  about  to.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Frank  Carluccl  would  name  an  Inde- 
pendent and  bipartisan  commission;  he  has 
already  circulated  the  respected  names  of 
former  Democratic  senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff of  Connecticut  and  former  Republican 
representetive  Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama  as 
possible  cochalrmen.  The  panel  would,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  recommend  a  list  of 
bases  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  Carluccl  would  be  free  to  close  all  or 
none  of  those  on  the  list,  but  no  combina- 
tion between.  He  could  not,  therefore,  make 
up  a  list  of  his  own  to  punish  or  reward;  and 
as  the  departing  secretary,  with  no  more 
business  to  conduct,  he  would  be  freer  than 
his  successor  to  disregard  such  consider- 
ations anyway. 

The  senior  members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  committees 
are  said  to  be  agreeable  to  this.  In  a  time 


when  it's  in  everyone's  interest  to  find  a  fair 
way  to  save  defense  funds,  that's  not  sur- 
prising. The  districts  that  would  lose  under 
such  a  procedure  deserve  to  lose.  Conserv- 
atives and  liberals  should  both  be  willing  to 
vote  aye. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  1988] 

To  Mop  Up  Military  Gravy 
No  waste  In  government  Is  more  obvious 
than  keeping  military  bases  open  only  to 
benefit  a  particular  congressman's  or  sena- 
tor's constituents.  At  last,  leading  members 
of  Congress  have  come  up  with  a  sensible, 
nonpolltlcal  antidote.  They  propose  a  bipar- 
tisan commission  that  would  select  bases  to 
be  closed,  saving  up  to  $5  billion  a  year. 

There  are  5,000  military  Installations  In 
the  United  States.  None  have  been  closed 
since  1977.  Consider  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base 
In  far  northeastern  Maine.  Building  it  there, 
as  close  as  possible  to  Moscow,  made  sense 
In  1946.  Modem  bombers  and  Intercontinen- 
tal missiles  have  long  since  wiped  out  that 
justification. 

But  a  1977  law  sponsored  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam CoHKN,  the  Maine  Republican,  requires 
an  environmental  Impact  study  before  any 
base  Is  closed.  Studies  usually  find  that  a 
shutdown  would  Improve  the  environment. 
But  they  also  say  that  base  employees  will 
lose  jobs.  That  ends  the  discussion. 

Other  egregious  examples  abound:  Fort 
Douglas  In  Utah  was  built  to  protect  a 
stagecoach  route.  Port  Sheridan  In  Illinois 
provides  Army  brass  with  a  golf  course  and 
two  beaches.  Virginia's  Fort  Monroe, 
moated  against  the  British  In  1812.  now 
serves  no  essential  military  purpose.  Three 
years  ago.  the  Pentagon  also  proposed  clos- 
ing the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  Fort 
Devens  In  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Dick  Armey  of  Texas 
originated  the  new  commission  plan.  He  and 
Senator  William  Roth  of  Delaware,  both 
Republicans,  have  offered  identical  bills, 
supported  by  the  chairmen  of  both  armed 
services  committees.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  appoint  a  nonpartisan  commis- 
sion to  designate  bases  for  closing.  The  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  accept  or  reject  their 
whole  list;  he  could  not  play  politics  by 
choosing  among  the  recommendations.  The 
commission  would  report  by  Dec.  31,  and  he 
would  have  15  days  to  say  yes  or  no. 

The  dates  are  well  chosen:  a  decision  be- 
tween Election  Day  and  Inauguration  Day 
would  come  during  the  end  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  with  nothing  to  lose,  and 
before  the  newly  elected  President  could  be 
exposed  to  blame  or  pressure. 

To  set  the  plan  In  motion.  Congress  has  to 
waive  the  environmental  requirement, 
thereby  accepting  the  fact  that  some  work- 
ers would  lose  their  jobs.  That's  not  neces- 
sarily disastrous.  A  Pentagon  analysis  of 
bases  closed  between  1961  and  1977  found 
that  the  new  occupants  created  almost  50 
percent  more  civilian  jobs  than  the  old 
bases. 

Some  opponents  of  the  plan  will  argue 
that  it  costs  more  to  shut  a  base  than  to 
keep  it  going,  but  closing  costs  are  soon  re- 
couped. Still  others  will  assert  that  Con- 
gress should  not  cede  this  power  to  a  com- 
mission. Such  talk  might  sound  plausible  if 
the  taste  of  gravy  were  not  so  strong.  The 
Armey  plan  Is  a  sound  solution  to  a  costly 
political  puzzle. 


[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  May  4, 
1988] 

RarkEveht 
When  the  Idichigan  congressional  delega- 
tion failed  to  prevent  the  closing  of  Kinche- 
loe Air  Force  Base  back  in  1977,  residents  of 
Chippewa  County.  Mich.,  and  their  congres- 
sional delegation  feared  that  the  650  civilian 
jobs  provided  by  the  base  never  would  be  re- 
placed. Today,  the  base  is  known  as  the 
Chippewa  County  Air/Industrial  Park,  and 
it  provides  more  than  three  times  the  jobs 
formerly  provided  by  Kincheloe.  The  appre- 
hensions of  the  Chippewa  County  residents 
and  their  congressmen  proved  unfounded. 

Kincheloe  was  one  of  the  last  major  mili- 
tary bases  to  be  closed  In  the  U.S.  For  all 
the  walling  in  Congress  about  the  defense 
budget,  repeated  attempts  to  close  expen- 
sive, redundant  bases  have  failed.  Defense 
experts  estimate  that  at  least  10%  of  the  na- 
tion's 900  major  military  bases  cculd  be 
shut.  Congress  won't  allow  it.  Indeed  the 
law  that  effectively  prevents  any  such  clo- 
sures now  is  the  handiwork  of  one  of  tnose 
Washington  monuments  who  frequently  has 
the  word  "respected"  inserted  In  front  of  his 
name— Senator  William  Cohen  of  Maine. 

A  1977  law  sponsored  by  Senator  Cohen  to 
thwart  the  closing  of  his  state's  Lorlng  Air 
Force  Base  requires  prior  "environmental" 
and  economic  Impact  studies.  As  veterans  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act  know, 
these  studies  are  basically  a  trampoline  for 
extended  litigation.  So  the  Pentagon  decid- 
ed to  let  the  Congressmen  and  their  mori- 
bund pet  bases  alone. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  aU  the  stars 
in  Washington's  astrological  sky  currently 
are  aligned  in  a  way  that  makes  closing  the 
bases  a  possibility.  Texas  Congressman  Dick 
Armey  and  Delaware  Senator  William  Roth 
have  made  legislative  proposals  to  close  the 
most  unnecessary  bases.  "We  no  longer  need 
to  guard  the  Pony  Express  routes  to  the 
WUd  West, "  Senator  Roth  says.  "We  no 
longer  need  to  maintain  moated  forts  to 
guard  against  assault  by  British  sailing 
ships." 

One  key  to  the  Armey  and  Roth  measures 
Is  that  they  allow  an  outside  force  to  Impose 
a  discipline  and  responsibility  of  purpose  on 
Congress  that  individual  members  have 
found  Impossible  to  assume  themselves.  It 
takes  the  decision  of  what  bases  to  close  out 
the  hands  of  Congress  or  the  Executive  and 
places  It  with  a  bipartisan  nine-member 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Prank  Carlucci.  The  commission  will 
look  at  bases  around  the  country  and  make 
recommendations  of  which  15  to  25  bases 
should  be  closed  between  1991  and  1995. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  can  either  ap- 
prove the  closings  or  reject  them,  but  he 
cannot  pick  and  choose  bases  from  the  list. 
This  is  meant  to  avoid  charges  of  partisan- 
ship. For  its  part.  Congress  would  waive  the 
current  onerous  requirements  for  base  clos- 
ings, but  would  reserve  the  right  to  rescind 
a  particular  closing  with  a  majority  vote. 

If  all  this  happens,  it  will  save  between  $2 
billion  and  $5  billion  annually.  The  Armey- 
Roth  device  is  yet  one  more  example  of  offi- 
cials in  Washington  offloading  onto  a  "com- 
mission" the  responsibilities  they  are  pre- 
sumably elected  to  exericse  themselves. 
Given  that  the  closure  of  military  bases  Is 
as  rare  now  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  we'll 
gladly  welcome  the  event.  We'll  also  believe 
It  when  we  see  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  eye  of  the  American 
public  is  upon  us,  and  I  do  not  think 
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we  sho  lid  expect  to  escape  criticism  if 


we  fail 
The 


to  act  on  this  issue. 

Wall  Street  Journal  closed  its 


editorii  il  with  two  sentences. 


Given 
as  rve 


that  the  closure  of  military  bases  is 
[low  as  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  we'll 
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gladly  «  elcome  the  event.  We'll  also  believe 
it  when  we  see  it. 

Mr  F  resident,  I  call  upon  this  body 
to  prcve  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
to  prove  that  this  body  can  act 
resolutely  for  the  public  good  when 
the  ne<  d  arises.  In  the  light  of  our  cur- 
bidgetary  deficit,  the  need  to 
billion  a  year  is  clear  and  obvi- 
ous. Lst  us  act  resolutely  for  the 
public  good  and  empower  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Defense  to  make  the  savings 
which  |this  body  has  so  long  demand- 
ed. 

Mr  President,  I  have  great  respect 
for  th  !  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  ilinois,  and  I  can  well  under 
stand  lis  concern,  but  I  must  rise  in 
opposii  ion  to  his  amendment.  As  I 
said.  I  :ertainly  understand  and  appre- 
ciate li  Is  desire  to  give  Congress  more 
contro  over  the  base-closing  process. 
But  to  give  Congress  any  real  control 
over  tie  mechanism  under  consider- 
ation would,  in  my  judgment,  be  im- 
constit  Litional. 

As  riy  colleagues  will  recall.  Con- 
gress a  Iso  wanted  greater  control  over 
the  exjcution  of  our  Federal  election 
laws,  i  very  sensitive  matter,  indeed. 
But  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  unconstitutional  the 
Congr(  ssional  effort  to  place  Members 
on  a  c  )mmlssion  with  a  duty  to  carry 
out  \&\  's.  The  Court  held  that  this  vio- 
lated 1  tie  appointments  clause— article 
n,  S2,  clause  2— of  the  Constitution 
which  states  how  officers  of  the 
Unitec  States  are  to  be  appointed  and 
excludBs  Congress  from  participating 
in  thai  process. 

In  lucltley  versus  Valeo,  Congress 
tried  1 3  place  Members  on  the  Federal 
Electidn  Commission  to  make  sure  it 
did  tie  "right"  thing.  Here,  the 
amenc  ment  would  place  congressional 
Memb  »rs  on  the  Base  Closing  Commis- 
sion f  »r  the  same  reason.  To  me,  the 
two  situations  are  constitutionally  in- 
distini  uishable. 

The  actions  of  the  Base  Closing 
Comnission  have  legal  effect,  binding 
the  United  States.  Their  actions  will 
allow  certain  statutory  requirements 
to  be  waived.  Therefore,  their  actions 
are  n>t  merely  advisory.  Since  their 
actions  have  binding  effect,  the 
actors— the  members— must  be  ap- 
point! d  in  conformity  with  the  ap- 
point! aents  clause.  Thus  Congress  may 
not  p  lace  Members  on  the  Commis- 
sion, uid  for  that  reason  the  amend- 
ment nust  be  rejected. 
I  yl(  lid  the  floor. 


TRADE  BILL  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.    THURMOND    addressed    the 
Chair. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  will  be  brief. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  I  have  been  awaiting  an  opportu- 
nity when  we  might  have  a  discussion 
concerning  the  concurrent  resolution 
that  has  come  over  from  the  House 
making  corrections  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  trade 
bill,  H.R.  3.  The  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3  had  certain  provisions  in  it 
which  I  think  can  correctly  be  consid- 
ered to  be  discriminatory  toward 
Alaska  and  also,  which  at  least  on  the 
surface  of  those  provisions,  appear  to 
be  unconstitutional.  These  provisions 
have  to  do  with  shipments  of  oil  and 
refining  of  oil  in  and  by  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  House  has  taken  action  to  cor- 
rect the  enrollment  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  trade  biU,  and  those  cor- 
rections would  remove  these  offending 
provisions  from  the  conference  report. 
The  President,  when  he  has  indicat- 
ed that  he  is  going  to  veto  the  trade 
bill,  has  cited  the  provisions  that  per- 
tain to  Alaska  as  being  one  of  the 
problems  that  he  has  with  the  trade 
bill,  and  so  the  House  has  attempted 
to  meet  the  President's  objections  in 
this  respect  by  eliminating  through 
this  concurrent  resolution  these  of- 
fending provisions.  The  concurrent 
resolution  has  come  over  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  will  shortly  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution.  I  do  this  hoping  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  the 
same  action  as  the  House  has  taken  to 
remove  these  offending  provisions 
from  the  trade  bill,  so  that  when  it 
reaches  the  President's  desk,  hopeful- 
ly soon,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
soon,  these  provisions  would  not  be  a 
part  of  the  bill  and  to  that  extent  we 
would  have  removed  that  objection 
which  the  President  has  voiced. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
these  provisions  at  the  time  the  con- 
ference report  was  before  the  Senate. 
I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  sympa- 
thized with  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
who  were  very  opposed  to  these  provi- 
sions, and  I  also  stated  at  that  time 
that  I  agreed  with  them  that  the  pro- 
visions were  discriminatory  toward 
Alaska  and,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
would  appear  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  I  have  discussed  this  matter.  He  is 
on  the  floor,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
293.  making  corrections  in  the  enroll- 


ment of  the  conference  report  on  the 
trade  bill  H.R.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  as  I  have  indi- 
cated to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  will  be  constrained  to  object 
because  I  have  a  number  of  requests  to 
do  so.  But  as  a  matter  of  making  a 
record,  in  the  event  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, and  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
then  before  the  Senate,  would  it  then 

be  fully  amendable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  would  be  fully 
amendable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  that  other  amend- 
ments dealing  with  other  provisions  in 
the  trade  bill  that  Members  did  not 
like  on  either  side  could  be  considered 
as  amendments  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  There  would  be  no  time 

restraint?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
the  motion  to  proceed  and  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  fully  debatable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
reservation,  I  know  there  are  a 
number  of  provisions  that  have  been 
called  to  my  attention,  one  dealing 
with  ethanol,  importing  ethanol, 
which  has  an  adverse  impact  on  our 
domestic  industry  and  agriculture  in 
particular  in  States  like  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  others,  and  will  be  opening  up  an- 
other loophole  of  the  CBOI. 

There  are  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  would  like  to  strike  that  provision 
from  the  trade  bill. 

There  are  other  provisions  dealing 
with  creation  of  new  agencies,  studies, 
a  list  of  seven  or  eight  that  have  been 
called  to  my  attention.  As  I  under- 
stand, they  would  all  have  that  oppor- 
tunity if  there  is  no  objection.  If  there 
is  objection,  is  it  correct  that  the  reso- 
lution would  then  go  to  the  Banking 

Committee?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  If  enrolled,  the  res- 
olution would  go  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  know  the 
answer.  But  to  make  the  record,  is 
there  any  requirement  that  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  take  action  on  the  reso- 
lution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  requirement  for  the  Banking 
Committee  to  take  action. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  no  action  is  taken, 
what  happens  then  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  trade  bill?  Can  that  be 
sent  to  the  President  or  do  we  have  to 
wait  until  action  is  taken  on  the  con- 

cvurent  resolution?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
trade  bill  can  be  sent  to  the  President 
and  it  is  not  dependent  on  action  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion itself,  are  there  any  corrections  to 
the  conference  report,  technical  cor- 
rections, other  than  the  elimination  of 
the  so-called  Alaska  provisions?  Are 
there  other  corrections  in  the  resolu- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  only  correction  that  the  Chair  is 
aware  of. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  question  I  guess 
would  be  whether  or  not  that  was  a 
technical  correction,  but  there  are  no 
other  apparently  technical  corrections 
in  the  conference  report.  Is  it  correct 
then  to  assume  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee would  never  take  action,  the 
conference  report  would  go  to  the 
President,  he  has  indicated  he  will 
veto  the  conference  report,  then  it 
comes  back  to  the  Congress,  and  we 
would  then  act  on  the  veto? 

In  other  words,  I  guess  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  once  an  objection  is 
made,  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
goes  to  the  committee,  that  could  be 
the  end.  It  probably  would  be  the  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  majority  leader  may 
have  further  comments.  I  would  inter- 
pose an  objection  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell).  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader.  I 
think  that  he  has  performed  a  service 
in  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiries, laying  into  the  Record  the 
various  ramifications  of  an  objection 
to  the  request.  The  correction  that 
would  be  made  would  be  a  substantive 
correction.  It  really  does  not  conform 
to  the  definition  of  a  technical  correc- 
tion. That  is  the  reason  the  matter  is 
not  privileged  and  would  go  to  the 
Banking  Committee. 

As  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  also  made  clear  for  the 
Record,  this  resolution,  if  it  were 
called  up  before  the  Senate,  would  be 
subject  to  amendments,  and  that  could 
involve  quite  a  bit  of  time  as  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  work  its  way 
through  various  and  sundry  amend- 
ments that  would  be  offered  on  this 
resolution. 

The  purpose  of  making  the  request 
and  in  seeking  to  get  the  resolution 
before  the  Senate,  of  course,  is  to 
then,  hopefully,  get  some  kind  of 
agreement  that  would  allow  the  of- 
fending provisions  to  be  dealt  with 
without  the  Senate's  having  to  deal 
with  other  amendments. 

If  the  House  were  to  send  over  the 
enrolled  conference  report  or  bill  to- 
morrow, then  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  Vice  President  or  the  President 
pro  tempore  or  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  to  sign,  whereupon  the 
measure  would  then  go  back  to  the 
originating  House,  the  other  body, 
which  would  then  send  the  measure 
down  to  the  President. 


It  is  anticipated  that  that  measure 
will  be  going  down  to  the  President 
within  the  next  day  or  so,  during  this 
week,  whereupon  at  midnight  of  the 
day  it  reaches  the  White  House,  the  10 
days  under  the  Constitution,  exclud- 
ing Sundays,  will  begin  to  nm  and  end 
with  midnight  of  the  10th  day. 

I  think  what  is  obvious  here  is  that 
if  this  resolution  were  called  up  at  the 
moment  and  we  could  not  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  limit  amendments  to 
it,  it  would  be  around  for  several  days, 
and  we  would  have  the  whole  trade 
debate  or  at  least  a  good  bit  of  it  right 
here  on  the  floor  all  over  again. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here 
is  that  the  President  should  not  veto 
this  bill.  He  ought  to  sign  this  bill. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  he  has 
the  right  and  the  prerogative,  the  au- 
thority, and  the  power  to  veto  it. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  if  the 
President  vetoes  this  bill,  it  could 
make  a  quick  turnaround  and  the  of- 
fending provisions  to  the  President,  to 
wit  plant  closings,  could  simply  be 
eliminated  and  the  bill  could  be  quick- 
ly stripped  down  and  sent  back  to  the 
President. 

It  is  obvious  that  while  the  House 
may  be  able  to  give  the  bill  a  quick 
turnaround,  in  the  Senate  where  the 
rules  are  different,  we  can  expect  Sen- 
ators to  call  up  the  same  amendments 
they  called  up  before.  Our  time  is 
growing  short.  There  are  78  days  of 
session  left  in  this  session.  We  have  to 
dispose  of  all  the  other  measures  that 
are  incumbent  upon  us  before  the  ad- 
journment date  which  I  hope  will  be 
no  later  than  October  8. 

So  here  is  an  effort  to  remove  the  of- 
fending provisions. 

The  trade  bill  is  going  to  go  down  to 
the  President,  as  I  have  said,  this 
week.  This  is  one  last  chance  to 
remove  one  of  those  obstacles.  If  there 
is  an  objection,  the  resolution  will  go 
to  the  Banking  Committee.  It  will 
likely  die  there.  If  it  is  reported  out  by 
the  Banking  Committee  at  any  point, 
to  get  to  it  on  the  calendar  requires 
unanimous  consent  or  a  motion, 
which,  under  most  circumstances, 
would  be  debatable. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities to  his  side  of  the  aisle,  he  has 
helped  to  make  clear,  as  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear,  the  problems  attendant 
to  coming  forward  with  another  trade 
bill,  with  all  the  rules  and  time  con- 
straints we  have. 

I  close  by  saying  again  that  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  not  veto  this 
bill  and  that  those  Senators  who 
really  want  to  see  trade  legislation  en- 
acted will  consider  very  carefully  their 
vote  when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on 
the  override  of  a  veto.  I  hope  the 
President  will  still  see  the  light  and 
not  veto  this  trade  bill.  But  if  that 
happens,  what  has  transpired  here 
today  should  underscore  the  difficul- 


ties that  will  arise  in  any  effort  to 
strip  away  certain  provisions  from  the 
trade  bill  and  send  a  new  trade  bill  to 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxiished  Republican  leader  for  his  ob- 
jection. He  was  constrained  to  object 
for  the  reasons  he  has  stated,  because 
there  are  Senators  on  his  side  who 
would  want  to  offer  amendments  to 
this  resolution  if  it  were  called  up. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
1  minute. 

I  certainly  have  agreement  with 
nearly  everything  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said.  But  I  do 
luiow  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  for  example,  if  there  were 
no  objection,  would  be  here  with  an 
ethanol  amendment.  He  has  already 
made  an  inquiry. 

I  know  of  others  who  would  be  here 
with  amendments.  Some  would  be 
here  with  an  amendment  on  plant 
closings,  to  strike  that  provision.  Some 
would  be  here  with  amendments  with 
respect  to  transferring  authority  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  correctly 
underscores  that  if  there  were  no  ob- 
jection, we  would  have  a  full-scale 
trade  debate  here,  probably  for  days. 

That  may  portend  what  will  happen 
if  there  is  a  veto.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  would  happen.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  issue  is  clearly  drawn.  The 
conference  report,  according  to  the 
majority  leader,  now  will  go  to  the 
President,  within  2  or  3  days.  The 
President  will  take  whatever  action  he 
should  take  within  10  days.  Then  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  be 
faced  with  a  larger  question:  Should 
we  make  an  effort  to  have  another 
trade  bill  this  year? 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  interest 
in  passing  trade  legislation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  the  White 
House,  and  I  believe  that  we  have 
taken  appropriate  action  by  objecting 
to  this  request. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  pa- 
tience. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  200S,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Dixon.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  all  hard  working  members 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  I  have  worked  long  and  close- 
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him  in  his  capacity  as  the 

of    the    Subcommittee    on 

,„,  Sustainability  and  Support. 

„  however,  that  I  must  oppose 

,  this  matter. 

eglslation  in  the  committee  bill 

that  if  any  consolidations  or 

are  to  take  place,  the  Secre- 

E>efense  must,  within  15  days 

.pt  of  the  Commission's  report, 

to  Congress  that  he  intends  to 

all  of  the  Commission's  recom- 

ions.    He    may    not    pick    or 

among  the  Commission's  rec- 

ns.   He   must   accept   the 

s  recommendations  as  a 

jr  not  at  all. 

le  Secretary  decides  that  clo- 
ire  to  be  implemented,  he  may 
them  out.  Closures  must  be 
^v.  no  later  than  September  10. 
md  all  must  be  completed  no 
t  lan  September  30.  1995. 
ire  giving  the  Secretary  a  short 
of  time  to  carry  out  a  task 
is  vital  to  the  integrity  of  our 
budget.  The  work  will  proceed 
The  Commission  must  report 
._^igs  to  the  Secretary  no  later 
S  ;eptember  31,  1988,  and  the  Sec- 
then  has   15  days  to  decide 
or  not  to  accept  all  of  its  rec- 
;.  This  strict  timetable  is 
uiirealistic. 

Department  of  Defense  already 
necessary  data  on  the  finan- 

of  those  various  bases  and 

.-.^„  they  play  or  do  not  play  in 
pi  eservation  of  U.S.  national  secu- 
rhe  Commission  can  meet  this 
deadl  ne   and   turn   in   a   top-quality 
analy  iis 
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are  fully  aware  that  some  local 
ities  can  lose  some  revenue  as 
of  the  closure  of  military  fa- 
Consequently,  this  legislation 
the   Secretary   of  Defense   to 
economic   adjustment   assist- 
o  impacted  communities. 
,  I»resident,  we  will  hear  a  great 
^ay  about  the  responsibility  of 
Qongress  and  how  we  are  neglect- 
it  responsibUity  through  setting 
automatic  mechanism  for  base 
There  is  nothing  automatic 
the  process.  The  Congress  can 
repeal  this  legislation  next  year 
so  choose, 
real  issue  is  one  that  concerns 
.  and  every  one  of  us,  and  that  is 
I  otential  loss  of  jobs  in  our  States, 
bther  resulting  economic  disloca- 
,  These  are  very  real  and  impor- 
concems.  I  would  like  to  share 
you,  however,  what  happened  in 
^  Carolina  in  1962. 
that  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
announced  that  Etonaldson  Air 
Base  in  Greenville.  SC.  was  to 
led.  At  the  time,  I  was  a  member 
_^  Anned  Services  Committee,  as  I 
oday.  I  was  also  a  member  of  the 
■atic   Party   which   I   am  not 
todiiy.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Amed    Services    Committee    was    a 
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fellow  South  Carolinan  named  L. 
Mendel  Rivers.  The  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  was  our  good  friend 
and    colleague.    Senator    Fritz    Hol- 

LINGS.  ^  ^       ^   .. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  obstruct  the 
base  closure  because  we  all  knew  that 
it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  even  if  it  was  not  per- 
ceived to  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
South  Carolina  at  the  time.  We  set  to 
work  with  various  Federal  agencies 
that  could  assist  us  so  that  we  could 
create  an  industrial  park.  Although  we 
were  concerned  that  the  worst  might 
happen,  we  have  been  very  pleasantly 
surprised. 

The  current  civilian  jobs  at  the  Don- 
aldson Center  exceed  by  a  factor  of  10 
the  nimiber  of  jobs  that  were  lost. 
Annual  rental  income  nearly  equals 
the  original  cost  of  the  property.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  bad  return  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

We  used  the  planning  and  financial 
resources  available  through  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  State  and  local 
government  to  make  a  transition  that 
has  proved  to  be  very  beneficial  to  our 
State.  While  such  improvements 
cannot  be  guaranteed  for  every  base, 
the  money  that  can  be  saved  through 
closures  and  consolidations  is  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  if  we 
are  going  to  get  results  we  must  pass 
this  bill.  We  have  had  up  the  question 
of  base  closures  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years.  And  Congressmen  have  been  re- 
luctant to  pass  such  a  measure  unless 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  on  the 
Commission  that  acts  on  the  matter. 
But  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional to  have  Congressmen  who 
are  supposed  to  make  the  law  under 
the  Constitution  on  the  Commission 
which  is  to  execute  the  law,  and  I  feel 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have  them  on 
there. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  tjrpe  bill 
where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
the  right  to  accept  all  of  these  recom- 
mendations or  none,  what  kind  of  bill 
can  we  pass?  When  will  we  ever  get  a 
type  of  legislation  that  would  get  re- 
sults? 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
appointed  a  Commission  of  very  able 
people  to  make  recommendations, 
people  who  are  fair,  reasonable,  just, 
and  in  my  opinion,  unbiased. 

He  has  appointed  former  Senator 
Abe  Ribicoff,  who  sat  in  this  Senate 
for  years  and  for  whom  we  all  have 
great  respect.  He  has  appointed 
former  Representative  Jack  Edwards 
from  Alabama,  who  also  is  a  man  of 
great  character,  integrity,  and  abUity. 
He  has  appointed  Philip  W.  Cabot,  a 
chemical  manuf  actiuring  company  ex- 
ecutive. He  has  appointed  Graham 
Claytor,  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.   He   has  appointed  Donald  E. 


Craib,  Jr.,  chief  executive  officer  of 
All  State  Insurance.  He  has  appointed 
Martin  R.  Hoffman,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  He  has  appointed  Gen. 
Bryce  Poe  II,  U.S.  Air  Force  retired. 
He  has  appointed  Gen.  Don  Starry, 
U.S.  Army  retired.  He  has  appointed 
Mr.  Russell  Train,  environmentalist. 

All  of  these  people  have  reputations 
for  being  people  of  character,  integri- 
ty, dedication,  and  fairness  and,  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  President,  they  will  come 
up  with  recommendations  that  will  be 
fair  and  just  In  this  situation. 

Of  course,  no  Senator,  no  Congress- 
man, desires  to  lose  a  base.  Army 
camp.  Navy  InstaUation  or  an  air  base. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  many 
bases  that  can  be  dispensed  with. 

I  believe  it  was  pointed  out  here  this 
morning  by  one  of  the  speakers  that 
one  report  says  we  could  save  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  if  we  closed  unnecessary 
bases.  We  ought  to  take  this  step 
whether  we  save  that  much  or  not.  We 
can  certainly  save  a  large  quantity  of 
money. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  pass  this  bill 
which  takes  it  out  of  politics. 

Here  is  a  committee  that  will  look  at 
these  bases,  camps,  and  stations  in  an 
unbiased  manner  and  will  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which  ones  should  be  closed  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  carmot  pick 
or  choose.  He  cannot  play  politics.  He 
has  to  accept  that  report  in  full  or 
reject  it  in  full.  In  that  way,  we  take 
politics  out  of  it.  In  that  way  we  have 
the  recommendation  of  a  Commission 
that  has  studied  the  matter  carefully, 
composed  of  able  people,  and  have 
come  up  with  the  result  which  they 
think  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 

country.  ^     ,  ** 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  a  letter 
here  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
NUNN,  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Frsjik  0£U*lucci> 

Some  Secretaries  may  have  wanted 
the  power  to  pick  and  choose.  Secre- 
tary Carlucci  does  not  want  that 
power.  In  other  words,  he  wants  to 
rely  on  this  Commission  so  that  no 
one  can  accuse  him  of  playing  politics 
or  showing  a  preference  that  he  might 
have  of  his  own.  This  letter  reads  this 


way. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairmaw:  Section  923  of  the 
FY  1989  Defense  Authorization  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
provides  a  one-time  waiver  of  certain  proce- 
dural requirements  regarding  the  closure  or 
realignment  of  mUitary  bases.  I  strongly 
support  this  provision,  and  would  like  to 
commend  the  Committee  for  its  leadership 
on  this  matter. 

Substantial  financial  savings  could  be  re- 
alized If  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
close  or  realign  certain  marginal  military 
bases.  However,  there  are  substantial  politi- 
cal and  legal  barriers  making  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  so.  After  consulting 
with  Congressional  leadership,  and  with  the 


leadership  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, I  established  a  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Base  Closures  and  Realignments.  This 
Commission  is  chaired  by  former  Senator 
Abe  Ribicoff  (D-CT)  and  former  Congress- 
man Jack  Edwards  (R-AL),  and  it  consists  of 
seven  other  distinguished  Americans.  This 
Commission  wiU  report  its  recommendations 
to  me  by  December  31.  1988.  Since  I  view 
this  as  an  issue  of  great  Importance,  and  be- 
cause of  the  political  sensitivities  involved,  I 
have  reluctantly  agreed  to  give  up  my  own 
discretion  regarding  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations beyond  adopting  or  rejecting 
their  entire  package. 

In  parallel  with  the  Commission's  work,  I 
am  Initiating  a  review  of  our  overseas  bases 
to  determine  If  efficiencies  can  be  realized 
through  closiu'es  or  realignments  in  our 
overseas  base  structure.  This  review  will  be 
completed  in  the  fall,  enabling  me  to  report 
the  results  of  this  review  to  the  Commission 
before  It  completes  its  work  and  makes  its 
final  report. 

At  a  time  of  severe  constraints  on  defense 
resources,  we  must  maximize  the  return  on 
every  tax  dollar  we  Invest  in  our  nation's  se- 
curity. Continue  Investment  In  marginal 
military  bases  diverts  limited  resources 
from-other  vital  projects.  While  I  recognize 
the  political  sensitivities  Involved,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  Commis- 
sion's action. 

That  Is  signed  by  Prank  Carlucci. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  everybody,  I  think,  recognizes 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  close 
some  of  these  bases,  some  of  these 
forts,  or  some  of  these  camps  or  sta- 
tions. But  different  people  have  differ- 
ent ideas:  some  feel  they  might  retain 
a  base  in  a  certain  State  if  we  follow  a 
certain  course. 

But  here  is  a  procedure,  here  is  a 
plan  that  outsiders  come  in,  able 
people,  people  who  are  familiar  with 
defense.  You  have  got  on  this  commit- 
tee people  who  understand  defense 
and  you  have  got  other  prominent 
people  on  here,  former  Members  of 
Congress,  former  Senators  and  House 
Members  and  others.  They  can  ap- 
proach this  from  a  viewpoint  that  I  be- 
lieve no  Members  of  Congress  can 
hardly  do,  because  most  of  us  feel  we 
have  a  duty  to  our  States  to  try  to 
help  our  States  will  we  can.  Whereas 
this  Commission  will  view  this  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  and  can  approach  It  in  a 
way  that  will  be  best  for  our  Nation. 

I  have  seen  many  efforts  to  close 
these  bases,  as  I  stated.  But  they  have 
been  fruitless.  This  Is  a  plan  that  we 
feel  can  get  results.  This  is  a  plan  that 
is  fair  and  reasonable. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  provision  In  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  authorization 
bill  as  we  have  brought  it  out  of  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  It  is  wise  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois;  again,  I  say,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  we  ought  to  adopt  this 
plan  that  has  been  recommended  here 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  has 
gotten  able,  prominent  people  to  serve. 


I  think  it  will  get  results  which  will 
help  our  entire  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  uintil  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Sanford].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  2355,  the 
fiscal  year  1989  Defense  Authorization 
Act. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Nunn,  and  the 
ranlcing  member.  Senator  Warner,  for 
their  leadership  throughout  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  the  bill  for  floor 
debate.  This  year's  markup  proceeded 
more  smoothly  than  any  other  In 
which  I  have  been  involved  in  my  6 
years  on  the  committee.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  can  be  justly  proud  of  the 
result  that  has  come  from  the  delib- 
erations of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate my  remarks  today  on  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  committee  in  the 
areas  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Defense  Industry  and  Technology 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair  and  on 
which  Senator  Gramm  serves  very  ably 
as  ranking  member.  Those  actions 
were  focused  primarily  in  four  areas. 

Strengthening  our  defense  technolo- 
gy base;  strengthening  our  defense  in- 
dustrial base;  dealing  with  the  com- 
plexities of  defense  trade  and  coopera- 
tion with  our  allies;  and  improving  our 
defense  acquisition  system. 

In  essence,  my  subcommittee  has 
been  chartered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  Senator  Nunn.  to  take 
a  long-term  view  of  our  defense  needs 
and  to  ensure  that  our  policies  in 
these  areas  are  compatible  with  one 
another  and  contribute  to  our  overall 


national  security  strategy.  Of  course,  a 
key  element  of  that  strategy  is  to  rely 
on  our  technological  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity to  produce  qualitatively  superi- 
or weaponry  to  offset  the  quantitative 
advantages  our  potential  adversaries 
continue  to  have. 

The  subcommittee  continued  efforts 
begun  last  year  to  develop  policies  for 
sustaining  and  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion's defense  Industrial  and  techno- 
logical bases. 

Building  on  last  year's  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  this  year  examined 
tradeoffs  in  defining  policies  for  our 
technological  and  industrial  bases.  We 
were  especially  interested  in  policy  de- 
cisions affecting  the  defense  acquisi- 
tion system  that  strengthen  quality, 
encourage  iimovation  and  risk  taking, 
provide  a  framework  for  working  with 
our  allies,  where  possible,  and  speed 
the  insertion  of  advanced  technology 
into  deployed  weapons  systems— in- 
cluding those  of  ouir  allies. 

Last  year,  we  took  several  steps  to 
more  closely  couple  our  defense  indus- 
trial and  technology  base  programs. 
We  continue  to  believe  the  linkage  be- 
tween the  industrial  base  and  our 
technological  strength  must  be  under- 
stood and  supported.  Throughout  the 
subcommittee's  hearings,  witnesses 
stressed  the  need  to  establish  policies 
that  recognize  the  U.S.  defense  indus- 
trial base  as  a  national  asset. 

Our  hearings  and  our  review  of  the 
budget  request  revealed  a  continuing 
erosion  in  our  defense  technology  base 
as  a  result  of  funding  shortfalls  in 
recent  years.  In  addition,  testimony 
provided  evidence  that  the  independ- 
ent research  and  development  [IR&D] 
programs  of  industry  have  suffered 
from  congressionally  imposed  caps  on 
IR&D  and  bid  and  proposal  costs— and 
the  problem  for  IR&D  has  been  made 
worse  by  growing  bid  and  proposal 
costs  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
environment.  To  address  the  funding 
problem,  the  subcommittee  has  pro- 
posed modest  increases  in  funding  for 
certain  technology  base  program. 

This  funding  included  an  addition  of 
$130.5  million  to  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  for 
research  in  such  areas  as  concurrent 
design,  high  temperature  superconduc- 
tivity, gallium  arsenide  integrated  cir- 
cuit technology,  materials,  and  soft- 
ware development.  We  also  added  $55 
million  to  the  administration's  $45  mil- 
lion request  for  Sematech.  As  will  be 
seen,  many  of  these  programs  focus  on 
manufacturing  technology  in  critical 
areas.  We  feel  that  DARPA  is  unique- 
ly suited  to  tying  our  defense  technol- 
ogy base  and  manufacturing  technolo- 
gy programs  together  in  a  coherent 
fashion. 

In  addition,  I  should  also  note  that 
we  Increased  funding  for  university  re- 
search programs  by  $50  million  to  a 
total  of  $145  million.  We  think  this 
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prograi  a  has  produced  a  wealth  of  in- 
novathe  research  and  has  helped  to 
recoupje  our  universities  to  our  de- 
fense needs. 

Final  ly,  the  subcommittee  continued 
previois  efforts  to  correct  an  imbal- 
ance ii  the  defense  research  program 
throug  1  the  balanced  technology  initi- 
ative. This  program  is  designed  to 
produc;  leap-frog  conventional  tech- 
nologies that  can  be  rapidly  fielded. 
The  SI  ibcommittee  recommended  an 
author  zation  of  $100  million  above 
the  bidget  request  for  the  balanced 
technology  initiative.  This  authoriza- 
tion is  to  provide  for  new  programs  in 
fiscal  t'ear  1989,  and  wiU  provide  a 
total  i  uthorization  for  BTI  of  $338 
millior  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

With  respect  to  the  defense  industri- 
al bas< ,  witnesses  before  the  subcom- 
mittee stressed  that  erosion  of  capabil- 
ity in  our  manufacturing  sector  is 
widespread  and  amply  demonstrated 
by  trsde  statistics  in  manufacturing 
and  hi  jh  technology  products.  Even  in 
the  defense  area,  where  the  U.S.  de- 
fense ;  l&D  investment  is  considerably 
greate  ■  than  the  combined  investment 
of  our  NATO  and  Japanese  allies,  the 
trends  are  adverse. 

The  hearings  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  :  oreign  governments,  including 
our  al  ies,  pursue  protectionist  defense 
indust  rial  base  and  defense  trade  poli- 
cies tt  at  result  in  an  inefficient  use  of 
allian(  e  defense  resources.  These  gov- 
emm€  nts  use  their  monopsony  power 
and  tie  U.S.  commitment  to  alliance 
defence  to  extract  offset,  technology 
transfer,  and  counter-trade  arrange- 
ments from  individual  U.S.  firms  seek- 
ing t<i  do  business  with  them.  The 
hearii  igs  also  pointed  to  a  clear  trend 
towarl  internationalization  of  the 
Westc  m  defense  industry. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that 
the  Xnited  States  is  ill-prepared  to 
deal  \  1th  these  problems,  that  our  de- 
fense industrial  base  and  defense  trade 
polici  s  appear  unfocused,  and  that 
the  Defense  Department  needs  to 
def  in( :  realistic  industrial  base  goals  in 
the  context  of  our  national  security 
strat€  gy  and  likely  military  scenarios. 

Th«  Manufacturing  Technology 
[Man  ;echl  Program  is  an  area  of  very 
high  payoff.  Yet.  with  the  exception 
of  th;  Air  Force,  the  services  do  not 
fund  a  robust  Mantech  Program  and 
the  C  f fice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  tot  exercised  a  strong  leadership 
role  vis-a-vis  the  services  in  this 
regarl  As  the  committee  noted  last 
year: 

Additional  funding  and  centralized  over- 
sight are  needed  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secre  ary  of  Defense  to  develop  a  defense 
Indus  rial  strategy  that  coherently  inte- 
grates defense  industry  and  the  technology 
base  1  rlthin  the  context  of  our  international 
econo  Doic  and  defense  policies. 
Th  s  statement  remains  valid. 
In  terms  of  fimding.  the  subcommit- 
tee I  ought  to  stress  the  linkage  be- 


tween research  and  manufacturing 
technology  by  clearly  identifying  as 
manufacturing  technology  $106  mil- 
lion of  the  $130.5  million  for  DARPA  I 
previously  discussed. 

In  addition  to  funding,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  included  several  policy-re- 
lated provisions  that  will  affect  the  in- 
dustrial base.  One  of  these  provisions 
directs  the  Defense  Department  to  es- 
tablish  a   policy   on   offsets,   and   to 
enter  into  bilateral  and  multilateral 
negotiations  with  the  goal  of  eventual- 
ly eliminating  such  arrangements.  An- 
other provision  is  included  that  re- 
quires certification  by  the  department 
that  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
is   in   the   security   interests   of   the 
United  States  when   that  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  involves  offsets. 
We  are  also  recommending  a  provi- 
sion that  requires  the  department  to 
analyze,  in  a  limited  niunber  of  cases, 
the  capability  of  the  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustrial base  to  support  designated  ac- 
quisition programs.  And  we  have  in- 
cluded language  specifically  intended 
to  focus  attention  on  the  industrial 
base.  This  language  will  establish  a 
Defense  Production  Innovation  Center 
in  the  Defense  Department;  provide 
for  increased  reliance  on  commercial 
manufacturing  processes;  and  provide 
authorization  for  assistance  in  export- 
ing defense-related  products. 

There  is  also  a  provision  that  will 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense routinely  consults  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  the  negotia- 
tion of  MOU's  with  our  allies  on  de- 
fense trade,  cooperation  on  defense  re- 
search,   and    production    of    defense 
equipment.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  directed  to  work  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  on  implementation  of 
these  MOU's  and  to  report  on  the 
effect  of  each  MOU  on  our  industrial 
base. 
As  our  committee's  report  notes: 
This  (previous)  lack  of  interagency  consul- 
tation within  the  D.S.  Government  can  lead 
to  the  perception.  If  not  the  reality,  that 
U.S.  economic  interests,  and  in  particular, 
the  effects  on  the  U.S.  defense  industrial 
base,  are  not  given  great  enough  weight  in 
these  negotiations. 

I  should  note  that  the  committee  is 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  FSX/F-16  MOU  with 
Japan  and  we  have  included  directions 
in  our  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  ensure  a 
meaningful  workshare  for  U.S.  indus- 
try on  co-development  and  co-produc- 
tion of  the  FSX  airframe  and  technol- 
ogy flowback  to  the  United  States 
before  any  detailed  F-16  technical 
data  receives  an  export  license. 

The  committee  has  also  expressed 
concern  more  broadly  in  the  report 
about  wasteful  duplication  of  defense 
R&D  among  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
in  the  area  of  fighter  aircraft  where 
no  less  than  six  aircraft  are  currently 


entering  development— Agile  Falcon, 
F-16.  Hornet  2000-P-18.  ATP,  Euro- 
pean Fighter  Aircraft,  French  Rafale, 
and  Japanese  FSX.  If  all  six  are  car- 
ried through  to  production,  the  result 
is  likely  to  be  inefficient  production 
rates  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  in 
the  late  1990's.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams may  make  sense  in  terms  of 
each  individual  nation's  defense  indus- 
trial policies,  but  they  are  terribly 
wasteful  of  alliance  resources.  We  end 
up  doing  duplicative  R&D  and  produc- 
ing inefficiently,  while  the  Soviets 
spend  less  and  produce  more  aircraft. 
To  break  this  cycle  the  committee  has 
continued  its  strong  support  for 
NATO  cooperative  R&D  programs, 
usually  termed  Nunn  programs  in 
honor  of  our  chairman,  and  we  have 
urged  both  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  to  show  greater  willingness  to 
share  emerging  technology  in  these 
cooperative  programs  under  appropri- 
ate security  arrangements. 

The  subcommittee's  major  effort 
this  year,  however,  was  focused  on  ac- 
quisition policies  and  management.  In 
the  subcommittee's  hearings,  we  heard 
repeated  references  to  the  hostile  rela- 
tionship between  Government  and  in- 
dustry. Witnesses  from  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry  agreed  that  this 
was  a  significant  problem  that  needed 
to  be  addressed. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  a  construc- 
tive dialog  between  Government  and 
industry,  last  year  Senator  Gramm  and 
I  established  an  "ad  hoc  defense  indus- 
try advisory  group"  to  identify  prob- 
lems and  recommend  solutions.  The 
advisory  group  identified  a  number  of 
issues  and  submitted  a  report  early 
this  year,  which  was  circulated  widely 
to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  a 
broad  range  of  views.  Senator  Gramm, 
Senator  Dixon.  Senator  Wirth  and  I 
then  introduced  a  legislative  package, 
S.  2254,  the  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  Act,  on  March  31  and  this 
was  reviewed  in  depth  during  the  sub- 
committee's oversight  hearings. 

Based  upon  the  advisory  group's 
report,  the  numerous  comments  sub- 
mitted on  the  report  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  the  tes- 
timony received  during  the  subcom- 
mittee's oversight  hearings,  several 
general  themes  emerged. 

First,  people  are  the  key  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  acquisition  process, 
and  we  must  give  priority  attention  to 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  procure- 
ment workforce.  Second,  the  acquisi- 
tion process  is  beset  by  ciunbersome 
and  contradictory  policies  that  act  as  a 
disincentive  to  innovation  and  produce 
delay  in  fielding  new  weapons  systems. 
Third,  to  achieve  significant  savings  in 
defense  expenditures.  DOD  must  focus 
its  attention  on  costs,  which  is  the 
major  component  of  contract  prices, 
rather  than  on  profit.  Fourth.  Govern- 
ment and  industry  must  work  together 


to  foster  a  sense  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  an  environment  that  estab- 
lishes clear  lines  of  responsibility  and 
firm  procedures  for  accoimtability. 
Fifth,  acquisition  changes  often  have 
been  justified  in  terms  of  addressing 
isolated  elements  of  procurement 
policy  without  regard  to  the  system- 
wide  impact  of  such  changes.  Finally, 
the  acquisition  system  is  suffering 
from  regulatory  overload  as  a  result  of 
the  demanding  task  of  implementing 
numerous  legislative  and  internal 
changes  in  recent  years. 

Although  we  believe  the  system 
must  be  allowed  to  fully  digest  recent 
changes  before  undertaking  major 
system-wide  innovations  at  this  time, 
we  are  recommending  a  number  of 
modifications  to  address  these  issues 
without  placing  an  undue  burden  on 
either  government  or  industry.  These 
provisions  are  included  in  the  bill  re- 
ported last  week. 

They  cover  a  variety  of  areas,  which 
I  will  briefly  enumerate.  I  have 
brought  along  a  copy  of  the  draft 
report  language  on  these  provisions 
and  will  be  happy  to  leave  that  with 
you. 

The  acquisition  provisions  include: 

First,  a  requirement  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  develop  an  integrat- 
ed financing  policy; 

Second,  limitations  on  fixed-price  de- 
velopment contracts; 

Third,  a  process  for  regulatory  sim- 
plification and  streamlining  of  over- 
sight activities; 

Fourth,  allowability  of  foreign  sell- 
ing costs  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance agreements; 

Fifth,  a  40-hour  work  week  standard 
for  bid  and  evaluation  purposes  on 
professional  and  technical  service  con- 
tracts; and 

Sixth,  incentives  for  innovation  ex- 
clusively at  private  expense. 

Senator  Gramm  and  I  believe  that 
the  advisory  group  process  has  worked 
well.  We  are  indebted  to  John  Ritten- 
house  of  General  Electric/RCA  who 
chaired  the  group  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  group.  We  hope  that 
we  have  set  in  place  a  process  that  will 
continue  to  help  heal  an  acquisition 
system  that  is  clearly  not  working  very 
well  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  these  then  are  the 
issues  with  which  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  deal.  In  general.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations.  We  have  trans- 
ferred resources  from  other  defense 
programs  to  better  meet  our  technolo- 
gy base  and  industrial  base  needs.  We 
have  begun  to  come  to  grips  with  de- 
fining rational  defense  industrial  base 
and  defense  trade  policies.  We  have 
made  what  I  hope  will  be  regarded  as 
a  constructive  contribution  to  reform- 
ing our  acquisition  system  with  great- 
er emphasis  on  quality,  iimovation. 
and  timeliness  in  the  process. 


Mr.  President,  before  concluding  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  their  hard  work  and  construc- 
tive contributions  on  these  issues.  Sen- 
ator Gramm  has  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  acquisition  portions  of  the 
bill  and  strongly  supports  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  technology  base.  On 
industrial  base  and  defense  trade 
issues.  Senator  Dixon  has  ably  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  lack  of  coher- 
ence in  our  policies  and  the  need  for 
change.  This  is  an  area  that  the  sub- 
committee will  spend  a  great  deal 
more  time  on  in  the  coming  year.  Sen- 
ator Wirth  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
aU  aspects  of  the  subcommittee's 
work.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  our 
defense  technology  base  and  for  a  de- 
fense acquisition  system  that  focuses 
more  on  quality,  timeliness,  and  inno- 
vation than  it  does  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  good 
staff  work  is  the  underpinning  of  all 
good  legislation.  Senator  Gramm  and  I 
are  deeply  indebted  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
staff  who  have  worked  tirelessly  to  put 
meat  on  the  bones  of  our  legislative 
agenda.  Kent  Bankus,  Andy  Effron, 
Jon  Etherton.  John  Wildfong.  Rick 
Finn,  and  Judy  Freedman  have 
worked  together  constructively  to  pro- 
vide suggestions  and  to  frame  issues 
for  the  members.  I  have  also  relied  a 
great  deal  on  Ed  McGaffigan  of  my 
personal  staff  to  help  sort  out  the  op- 
tions for  action.  Without  these  dedi- 
cated professionals,  we  would  not  have 
made  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
this  legislation  toward  sounder  public 
policy  in  these  vital  areas. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
once  again  commending  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  bill.  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  all  their  support  as  the  committee 
dealt  with  the  complex  issues  within 
my  subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  I 
would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  hope  we  can  proceed 
expeditiously  to  deal  with  any  amend- 
ments and  to  pass  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2154  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  various 
negotiations  are  going  on  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  or  amendments. 

I  think  after  talking  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  Mr.  Nitnn,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  Senate  stood  in  recess  for 
a  few  minutes  rather  than  in  a 
quorum  call. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:38  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:54 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Sanford]. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  engaged  in  a  negotiation  on  the 
base  closure  amendments  that  have 
been  proposed.  While  it  may  appear 
the  Senate  is  not  conducting  business 
at  the  moment,  I  suggest  that  we  may 
very  well  be  saving  literally  hours  of 
time  because  we  have  at  least  three  or 
four,  possibly  five  or  six,  of  these 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  pre- 
sented. Each  one  is  going  to  require  an 
hour  or  two  of  debate.  If  we  can  work 
out  this  overall  package  and  overall 
approach,  we  probably  will  save  4,  5, 
or  6  hours. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  prepared  to 
take  other  amendments.  This  base  clo- 
sure package  may  take  a  few  more 
minutes,  an  hour,  or  may  take  2  hours. 
We  are  prepared  to  debate  amend- 
ments. All  Members  should  be  aware 
we  need  to  get  amendments  on  the 
floor.  We  have  a  long  list  of  amend- 
ments to  be  taken  up,  and  I  hope  that 
the  staff  who  are  listening  to  the 
Senate  deliberations  will  inform  the 
Senators,  and  the  Senators  who  au-e 
listening  wUl  determine  if  they  can 
come  over  and  present  amendments  on 
this  bill. 

We  know  of  at  least  30  amendments. 
We  know  we  are  trying  to  get  through 
this  bill  this  week.  We  know  there  are 
at  least  10  major  amendments.  We  are 
talking  to  Members  about  scheduling 
those  amendments  this  afternoon,  to- 
morrow, and  Thursday.  We  have  an 
outside  chance  of  finishing  this  bill  on 
Thursday  evening,  if  we  are  able  to  get 
Members  to  come  over  in  an  expedi- 
tious fashion  and  present  their  amend- 
ments. 

But  I  request  that  any  Member  who 
has  an  amendment  now  be  prepared  to 
bring  it  over  and  let  us  know  about  it. 
We  are  delighted  to  debate  them  at 
this  point  in  time. 

We  will  continue  to  try  to  work  out 
this  base  closure  package,  but  we 
would  like  to  do  some  business  now. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  chairman  in  this  re- 
quest. We  are  making  every  effort  to 
move  this  bill  along,  and  we  need  a 
Uttle  help. 
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^.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
w  lanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
ai  aendment  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
o^jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  is  as  follows: 

the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 

n    102(a)(4),   $54,000,000   shall   be 

for  procurement  of  Sidekick  elec- 

warfare  equipment. 

.KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 

u  lanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 

4mendment,   the   Dixon   amend- 

of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  be 

temporarily  set  aside. 

Th(    PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out o  )jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COUNTERMEASURES  ON  NAVY 
FRIGATES 

KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
an    amendment   on    behalf   of 
and  Senator  Cohen  to  direct 
Javy  to  use  $54,000,000  of  the 
contained  in  this  bill  for  the 
of  the  so-called  Sidekick 
antii^issile  technology  for  our  ships. 
„^  a  new  technology  that  provides 
Loproved  electronic  countermeas- 
(apability  for  our  smaller  combat 
such  as  the  FFG-7  class  frigates 
_  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
amendment  responds  to  a  re- 
made by  the  Navy  too  late  to  be 
incli4ded  in  the  bill. 

ships  operating  in  the  hostile 

of  the  Persian  Gulf  de- 

the  most  advanced  defensive  ca- 
possible.  The  need  for  this 
system   was   recognized   in   the 
of  the  attack  on  the  U.S.S. 
Starfc,  and  a  rapid  development  pro- 
using    off-the-shelf    equipment 
nitiated. 

program  has  been  successful, 
equipment  has  demonstrated  its 

in  testing,  and  the  Navy 

already  beg\m  procurement  for  a 
number  of  units  using  below- 
thr^hold  reprogramming  authority. 
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The  fimding  authority  recommend- 
ed by  this  amendment  will  allow  con- 
tracting for  36  luiits  with  installations 
commencing  in  1989. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment, 
which  will  ensure  that  frigates  as- 
signed to  the  Persian  Gulf  have  this 
state-of-the-art  technology. 

I  offer  it,  as  I  mentioned,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  majority  and  minority  floor 
managers  and  would  hope  that  they 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  before  me  the  statement  that  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
over  which  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  presides  which 
has  within  its  jurisdiction  the  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment.  Senator 
CoHZ»  is  detained  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters at  the  moment.  Were  he  present 
he  would  say  the  following: 

NAVY  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  join  my 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  sponsoring 
an  amendment  to  allow  the  Navy  to  improve 
its  electronic  warfare  capabilities. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  Navy  to 
spend  $54  million  for  electronic  warfare 
equipment  known  as  Sidekick  for  its  smaller 
surface  combatants.  These  ships  will  benefit 
from  an  increased  electronic  warfare  capa- 
bUity  for  defending  against  attack.  These 
same  ships  are  now  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  known  hostile  environment. 

The  Navy  communicated  a  request  for  the 
authority  to  procure  this  equipment.  It  has 
merit.  The  Navy  would  have  to  find  offset- 
ting reductions  from  within  the  Navy  other 
procurement  account. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 


Unless  there  Is  further  comment  by 
Senators,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  this  side  accepts  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fiuther  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (No.  2010)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

AMENSUENT  NO.  3011 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PRESSI.ER]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2011. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page   162.  line  18:  Strike  the  words 
"inside  the  United  States";  and 

On  page  167.  lines  15-21:  Strike  subsection 
(2)  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  Dixon  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest that  the  pending  Dixon  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
ask  for  a  moment  or  two  within  which 
to  discuss  the  parliamentary  situation, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

call  the  roll.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quortmi 

call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
this  Senator  continues  to  object  to  set- 
ting aside  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate.  However,  to  accommodate  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Dakota,  I  would  have  no  objection, 
really  I  have  no  basis  for  an  objection, 
if  he  wishes  to  take  the  floor  and  state 
such  case  as  he  may  wish  on  behalf  of 
his  amendment  or  any  subject . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  out  of 
order. 

The  pending  question  is  the  Dixon 
amendment. 
Mr.      PRESSLER      addressed      the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  say  that  I 
hope  my  good  friend  sees  fit  to  put  my 
amendment  in  order  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  the  Commission 
have  the  authority  to  consider  mili- 
tary bases  worldwide.  My  amendment 
merely  strikes  "inside  the  United 
States."  It  also  would  strike  the  sec- 
tion which  provides  for  the  conduct  of 
a  study  of  overseas  installations. 

My  feelings  are  very  strong  that  the 
Commission  should  have  the  authority 
to  deal  with  the  closure  of  bases  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  I  have  just  returned 
in  a  delegation  headed  by  Senator 
Dole,  visiting  some  of  our  bases  in  var- 
ious countries.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  one  of  those  countries  wUl  ask  us 
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to  leave  or  something  will  happen,  so 
that  we  wiU  decide  to  relocate  a  base 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  two  or 
three  countries  where  that  is  being 
threatened  and  there  is  one  coimtry 
where  it  is  happening. 

I  am  not  necessarily  advocating  this, 
but  I  do  think  we  have  to  look  at  this 
base  closiu-e  issue  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  Also,  I  think  we  need  to  consider 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  bases  over- 
seas should  not  be  relocated  in  our 
own  country  to  stimulate  our  own 
economy. 

What  this  bill  does,  as  drafted,  is  to 
limit  the  Commission  that  is  consider- 
ing base  closure  in  the  United  States. 
It  says  that, 

A  statement  certifying  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  identified  the  military  installations 
to  be  closed  or  realigned  after  reviewing  all 
military  installations  inside  the  United 
States,  including  all  military  installations 
under  construction  and  all  military  installa- 
tions planned  for  construction. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  deal  with  the 
bases  overseas  by  saying. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of  ac- 
tions planned  with  respect  to  military  in- 
stallations of  the  United  States  outside  the 
United  States  which  may  affect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  and  shall  no 
later  than  September  15,  1988.  transmit  a 
report  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
such  study  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

In  other  words,  this  is  merely  an- 
other study,  and  I  think  one  thing 
that  we  have  in  Washington  is  a  pleth- 
ora of  studies.  But  the  good  thing 
about  the  Commission  is  that,  as  I  xm- 
derstand  it,  it  has  the  power  to  man- 
date the  closure  of  certain  facilities 
that  are  considered  inefficient  or  con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

As  I  mentioned  I  have  just  come 
back  from  discussions  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Portugal,  three  of  the 
countries  that  have  United  States 
bases.  I  predict  that  there  is  a  very 
good  chance— I  hope  it  does  not 
happen— that  we  may  be  asked  or  we 
may  decide  to  lessen  our  presence  in 
some  coimtries  overseas. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  in  the  Philippines,  for  exam- 
ple. I  hope  our  bases  are  there  for  a 
long  time  because  we  need  them.  But 
let  us  just  envisage  a  situation  where 
the  Philippine  Government  at  some 
future  time  were  to  ask  us  to  leave;  we 
would  have  to  leave.  What  would  we 
do?  We  would  try  to  relocate  else- 
where. It  may  be  that  we  would  have 
to  relocate  in  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  that  we  just  closed  a  base  in 
the  United  States  and  we  would  have 
to  relocate  one  here  from  abroad. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that 
this  legislation  says  we  are  not  really 
seriously  considering  closing  any  bases 
overseas.  We  are  limiting  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  inside  the  United 
States. 

My  amendment  merely  strikes 
"inside  the  United  States."  Then  the 
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Commission 
approach. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
could  I  ask  a  question?  The  effect  of 
your  amendment  would  be  to  put  on  a 
parallel  status,  overseas  installations 
with  domestic  installations,  as  provid- 
ed in  law,  with  respect  to  the  duties  of 
the  Commission;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  say  that  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  interest  of 
the  ranking  member  because  he  is  so 
knowledgeable  in  these  areas.  The 
effect  of  my  amendment  would  be  to 
strike  "inside  the  United  States." 
Therefore,  the  law  would  read: 
A  statement  certifying  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  identified  the  military  installations 
to  be  closed  or  realigned  after  reviewing  all 
military  installations  including  all  military 
installations  under  construction  and  all  mili- 
tary installations  planned  for  construction. 

Thus,  the  Commission  would  take  a 
worldwide  view. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senators  and  staff  members 
listening  to  the  debate,  essentially 
what  your  amendment  would  do  is  put 
on  a  parallel  status  overseas  installa- 
tions with  domestic  installations. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  do  not  know  if 
parallel  is  the  right  word.  They  would 
be  within  the  same  authority. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Commission 
could  act  on  overseas  installations  in 
the  same  manner  it  could  on  domestic. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WARNER.  As  they  conduct 
their  work,  they  would  have  a  coequal 
responsibility  to  look  inside  America 
and  outside  America. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  my  general 
intention,  yes. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  state  the 
reason  for  that.  According  to  my 
thinking  at  least,  and  based  on  the  dis- 
cussions we  had  with  leaders  in  these 
coiuitries,  it  was  emphasized  to  us  that 
we  are  there  as  the  guests  of  those 
coimtries.  Indeed,  some  installations 
even  have  a  commander  from  the 
coimtry. 

There  is  political  turbulence  in  some 
of  the  countries  where  we  have  bases. 
We  also  probably  have  differing  needs. 
There  are  many  Americans  who  feel 
that  30  years  or  more  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  we  are  still  spending 
$30  billion  a  year  at  least  in  Europe. 
The  point  is,  should  we  not  consider 
for  efficiency  closing  some  of  these 
bases? 

I  am  not  in  any  way  advocating  they 
be  closed.  I  am  merely  saying  that  it 
seems  very  strange  to  me  that  this 
commission  is  limited  to  inside  the 
United  States. 

It  would  seem  an  efficient  way 
would  be  to  look  at  the  worldwide  mili- 
tary situation. 

Madam  President,  a  number  of  years 
ago  I  served  overseas  in  our  Army  as  a 
second  lieutenant.  I  must  admit  that 
being  a  second  lieutenant  does  not  give 


one  the  type  of  vision  as  serving  as  a 
general  officer,  but  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  we  need  to  closely 
relate  what  we  do  overseas  and  what 
we  do  at  home. 

I  think  part  of  the  reason  my 
amendment  is  objected  to  is  there  is 
another  amendment  being  prepared 
which  will  say  that  we  are  going  to  do 
a  parallel  study.  This  is  merely  an- 
other study.  This  commission,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  has  the  force  of  law.  It 
reaUy  digs  into  the  real  Issue.  What 
this  commission  recommends  counts. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  settle  for  a 
parallel  study.  The  bill,  as  I  read  it, 
now  calls  for  a  study  of  the  actions 
planned  with  respect  to  military  in- 
stallations of  the  United  States  out- 
side the  United  States.  That  will 
merely  be  a  study,  and  it  will  be  by  dif- 
ferent people. 

So  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  up 
or  down  on  this  amendment.  May  I 
say  from  a  personal  point  of  view  that 
I  had  hoped  to  offer  this  amendment 
and  get  a  vote  on  it.  I  think  it  deserves 
a  vote.  I  hope  a  vote  is  delayed  on  this 
or  ruled  out  by  virtue  of  a  procedural 
move  because  I  am  offering  this  in  a 
very  sincere  fashion. 

I  have  been  urged  to  come  to  the 
floor  to  offer  amendments.  My  amend- 
ment is  ready  for  a  vote,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  brought  up  in  a  position 
that  could  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  hope  that  this 
matter  can  be  addressed,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  addressed  by  the  Senate  in  due 
course.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  others  who 
may  be  listening,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  chariman. 
myself,  and  several  others  have  been 
working  diligently  on  a  proposed  modi- 
fication to  the  Dixon  amendment,  per- 
haps in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
amendment. 

That  substitute  plans  to  deal  with 
certain  elements  of  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It  is  my 
belief  that  until  such  time  as— we  will 
refer  to  it  as  the  package— the  compro- 
mise package  is  properly  fashioned 
and  crafted,  neither  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  nor  anyone  else  can  agree 
to  it,  and  that  is  understandable. 

Therefore,  I  am  in  a  respectful  way 
objecting  to  the  Senator's  amendment 
being  brought  up  as  business  of  the 
Senate  until  such  time  as  the  package 
is  perfected  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois can  address  that  package,  togeth- 
er with  the  chairman,  myself,  and 
others,  so  that  the  Senate,  as  a  whole, 
has  an  understanding  or  an  alternative 
that  we  believe  is  a  better  alternative 
than  that  contained  in  the  proposed 
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1021 

amendment 


of     the    Senator     from 
South  Dakota. 
I  hare  further  comments,  but  I  see 
fr^nd  from  Illinois  wants  to  say  a 
If  not.  I  would  like  to  con- 
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DIXON.  I  do  not  mean  to  inter- 
,  friend  from  Virginia. 
iVARNER.  Go  ahead. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
from  Illinois. 
DIXON.    Madam    President,    I 
what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  quite  relevant  to  the  whole 
of  how  we  proceed  in  this 
As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
en  objecting  for  the  last  couple 
„  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  on 
161  through  171  on  a  variety  of 
ons  in  the  base  closing  section 
Department  of  Defense  authori- 
biU. 

of  the  things  I  have  been  stress- 

ihe  fact  we  are  only  talking  here 

bases  in  the  United  States  and 

alwut  foreign  bases.  But  as  my 

from  Virginia  has  pointed  out 

early   yesterday   afternoon   the 

n  of  the  committee  and  the 

member  of  the  committee,  the 

Senator    from    Georgia 

distinguished  Senator  from 

have   been   accommodating 

!  Senator  and  the  Senator  from 

the  Senator  from  Alaska, 

ir  from  Maine,  the  Senator 

Pennsylvania,  and  others  who 
with  them,  in  trying  to  reach 
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differ  ;d 

a  compromise. 

We 
to  m; 
Senat  or 


tiave.  in  fact,  achieved,  may  I  say 

good  friend,  the  distinguished 

from  South  Dakota  who  is 

„  an  amendment,  a  compro- 

hafwe  think  it  at  least  a  reason- 
iccommodation  of  the  different 
of  view. 

first  effort  is  not  complete  as 
.      now,  but  we  are  presently  in 
process  of  rewriting  that  agree- 
in  a  form  that  can  be  offered  to 
Senator's    pending    amendment 
vould  reflect  an  accommodation 
different  points  of  view. 
going  to  be  very  honest  with 
agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Dakota.  If  it  was  up  to  me,  I 
treat  foreign  bases  exactly  like 
bases  in  this  particular  bill. 
1  he  other  side  has  some  points  as 


an 


distinguished  friend  from  Virgin- 
Y\!ks  suggested  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  the  authority  now  to  close 
1  oreign  base.  He  does  not  have  the 
_  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
.„  Act  and  other  things  that  we 
havelin  connection  with  closing  domes- 
tic b  ises,  and  so  there  are  some  argu- 
men  s  on  both  sides. 
Ml  dam  President,  my  experience  in 
egislative  arena  over  a  period  of 
has  been  that  accommodations 
iomething  less  than  the  whole.  It 
the  whole  loaf;  it  is  a  part  of  a 


loaf.  I  have  here  an  accommodation 
that  is  part  of  a  loaf.  It  is  not  every- 
thing I  want,  but  it  is  at  least  a  very 
substantial  improvement  over  pages 
161  through  171  of  the  bill  as  they 
now  stand. 

So  my  difficulty  with  my  dear 
friend,  with  whom  I  fully  agree  on  the 
issue,  is  that  if  I  go  that  nice  long  step 
with  my  friend  from  South  Dakota, 
and  whether  we  win  or  lose,  we  then 
are  on  a  course  where  I  have  a  lot 
more  amendments,  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  has  some  amendments 
in  mind,  my  friend  from  Michigan  has 
amendments  in  mind.  I  have  an  idea 
we  are  going  to  be  on  amendments  for 
a  long  time,  and  nobody  knows  what 
the  end  result  will  be. 

But  we  know  for  sure  what  the 
result  is  now  with  this  accommoda- 
tion. That  is  why  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  whose  position  in 
this  matter  I  fully  agree  with,  that  I 
would  1  like  to  have  us  consider  the 
amendment  that  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted and  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
and  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  Once  it  is  adopted,  the  Senator 
still  has  a  right  to  try  to  further  refine 
that  with  his  own  amendment  on  the 
question  of  foreign  bases. 

Frankly,  I  have  said  publicly  during 
our  discussions  in  the  cloakroom,  I  will 
vote  with  him  although  I  am  candid  to 
say  I  will  not  be  an  active  participant 
in  the  debate. 

But  I  do  not  think  this:  I  think  you 
can  go  right  down  the  line  with  the 
members  who  are  composing  the  com- 
mission. I  have  problems  with  that. 
But  we  have  an  accommodation.  The 
question  of  the  foreign  bases:  prob- 
lems but  an  accommodation.  The  ques- 
tion of  geographical  representation: 
problems  but  accommodation. 

All  through  this  section  of  the  bill, 
we  have  made  some  agreements  that 
are  at  least  a  compromise  of  the  dis- 
parative  views  of  various  members 
who  were  in  the  committee  and  fought 
this  from  the  begirming  and  here  on 
the  floor. 

That  is  the  dichotomy  I  face.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  support  what  the  Senator 
is  saying,  and  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to 
get  a  bill  some  day,  I  want  to  get  some- 
thing here. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Will  my  colleague 
yield?  I  very  much  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague.  I  frequently 
find  myself  voting  for  his  amend- 
ments. I  expressed  earlier  today  sup- 
port for  one  of  his  amendments. 

Let  me  ask  my  good  friend  this.  He 
speaks  so  eloquently,  and  others  in  the 
group  who  are  reaching  this  compro- 
mise are  the  leaders  in  this  Senate.  All 
I  am  asking  for  is  perhaps  an  agree- 
ment to  debate  my  amendment  for  10 
minutes  and  get  a  roUcall  vote  on  it. 
No  doubt,  from  the  eloquence  that  the 
Senator  has  shown  in  arguing  against 
my  aunendment.  it  will  be  defeated. 


But  I  would  like  to  offer  it  and  get  a 
vote  on  it.  I  was  urged  to  bring  my 
amendment  to  the  floor  this  afternoon 
because  we  had  a  window.  I  spoke  to 
the  ranking  member.  He  said  now  is 
the  time  to  go.  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  right  now.  I  am  sure,  be- 
cause of  the  eloquent  argument  the 
Senator  has  just  made,  it  will  be  de- 
feated, but  I  would  like  a  vote  on  it. 
Could  I  get  that? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  dear 
friend,  first  he  is  kind  to  suggest  that 
from  time  to  time  this  Member  is  elo- 
quent, but  beyond  that  I  would  not  be 
inclined  to  oppose  his  amendment  be- 
cause I  agrree  with  it. 

But  the  point  I  make  to  my  friend  is 
the  Senator's  point  of  view  was  elo- 
quently I  think  expressed  by  others  in 
the  conference  discussions  where  we 
fought  this  through  and  got  this  com- 
promise. This  bill  is  far  better  now  for 
those  discussions  with  respect  to  for- 
eign bases  than  it  would  have  been 
prior  to  the  discussion  that  took  place. 
We  are  saying  in  here  that  the  com- 
mission can  deal  with  foreign  bases.  I 
would  argue,  as  a  man  who  has  con- 
cerns here,  that  if  they  come  back 
with  a  list  of  12  domestic  bases  to  be 
closed  and  this  conunission  has  not 
put  one  foreign  base  on  it  or  made  any 
recommendations  about  any  foreign 
base,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  hue 
and  cry  on  this  floor  to  not  close  14  or 
12,  whatever  it  is,  domestic  bases  with 
no  attention  to  foreign  bases. 

So  I  think  some  points  have  been 
made.  Our  problem  now  is  if  we  turn 
to  the  Senator's  amendment  first,  we 
have  the  difficulty  that  if  it  is  adopt- 
ed, the  whole  accommodation  is  going 
to  go  down  the  chute.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  not  adopted  and  is  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  it  puts  those  of 
us  who  advocate  the  same  point  of 
view  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  a  very  difficult 
position  when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  friend  makes 
strong  arguments  for  the  Senate  not 
voting  on  very  many  issues.  There  are 
many  different  sides  to  this.  But  my 
amendment  is  fairly  straightforward.  I 
think  a  lot  of  Senators  would  like  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  there  are  many  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conmiittee  and  others 
who  have  been  discussing  it,  and  I 
have  been  discussing  it  with  others. 
Some  of  us  who  are  not  on  the  com- 
mittee are  very  interested  in  this  bill 
also  and  want  to  be  supportive  and 
have  been  supportive  of  my  friend 
from  Illinois  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  vote  on  this.  If 
we  do  not  vote,  we  will  go  into  a 
quorum  call  and  there  will  be  calls  for 
Senators  to  bring  their  amendments  to 
the  floor.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  would 
ask  my  friends  to  remove  their  proce- 
dural objections  and  let  us  go  to  a 
vote. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  am  presently  looking  at  the 
amendment  that  may  represent  the 
amendment  that  we  are  able  to  agree 
upon.  It  will  take  me  a  moment  to  look 
at  it.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  acconuno- 
date  me  and  permit  me  to  look  at  this 
amendment  for  the  time  being,  we  will 
get  back  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  friend  will 
yield,  I  say  to  the  ranking  member,  I 
would  even  be  willing  to  have  the 
amendment  laid  down  now,  have  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  second-degree 
amendment,  vote  on  this  one  first  and 
the  first  one  next. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
this  is  a  proposition  which  I  am  now 
going  to  convey  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  out  of  respect,  of  course,  to 
him.  I  would  have  to  say  at  this  time  I 
do  not  have  the  flexibility  to  offer 
that,  and  even  if  I  were  to  withdraw 
my  objection  to  the  Senator's  laying 
aside  the  pending  amendment,  I  know 
in  the  Chamber  there  are  others  who 
would  interpose  an  objection,  so  do 
not,  please,  view  this  Senator  as  being 
the  sole  obstruction. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  good  friend 
from  Virginia  said  if  you  have  amend- 
ments, bring  them  to  the  floor  and 
offer  them. 

Mr.  WARNER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  together  with  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  asked  our  Members  to  come 
over,  but  I  wonder  if  I  may  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

As  my  colleague  and  friend  from  Illi- 
nois stated  in  our  conference  over 
here,  I  acquainted  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  the  existing  situation 
with  respect  to  overseas  bases.  There 
is  a  very  sharp  contrast  between  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  an  overseas  base  and  a 
domestic  base.  An  overseas  base  can  be 
closed  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  subject  to  any  treaty  obliga- 
tions, subject  to  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding with  another  country,  or 
subject  to  what  we  call  operating  force 
agreements,  which  we  have.  They  are 
basically  the  three  things  that  control 
overseas  installations. 

Now,  you  have  to  assume  that  we 
have  had  a  succession  of  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  under  three  and  worked  with  an- 
other three  since  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  in  the  Senate,  men  of  both 
parties,  men  of  good  intentions,  that 
they  would  be  closing  overseas  facili- 
ties if  those  facilities  were  not  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  defense  and 
operating  in  a  cost-effective  and  mili- 
tarily effective  way.  So  I  do  not  want 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  believe  that 
aU  of  a  sudden  if  we  throw  into  consid- 
eration on  a— I  continue  to  use  the 
term    parallel    basis— overseas    bases 


with  domestic  bases,  suddenly  there  is 
a  big  grab  bag  of  things  overseas  from 
which  to  make  choices  for  closing. 
They  simply  do  not  exist,  but  the  au- 
thority is  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
right  now  to  close  those  installations. 
The  problem  is  domestic.  A  closure  in 
the  United  States  imder  the  current 
law  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ob- 
stacles and  Members  of  the  Congress 
can  use  those  obstacles  quite  effective- 
ly to  deter  and  literally  block  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  from  closing  domes- 
tic installations.  That  is  the  reason  for 
this  bill.  It  is  to  give  a  one-time  shot  to 
a  future  Secretary  of  Defense  to  close 
a  lot  of  bases  and  installations  in  the 
United  States  which  are  acknowledged 
not  to  be  in  the  military  interests  of 
this  country,  either  cost-effective  or 
otherwise.  So  there  is  a  sharp  contrast 
between  overseas  and  domestic. 

You  are  not  going  to  fund  a  grab  bag 
of  things  overseas,  but  as  we  wrote 
into  the  bill  and  we  now  have  in  the 
compromise  we  are  going  to  put  some 
responsibility  on  the  Secretary  to 
make  certain  that  the  Commission  has 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  overseas  in- 
stallations such  as  they  consider  the 
closures  domestically  they  can  have  in 
mind  what  is  overseas  and  how  the 
overseas  installations  do  or  do  not 
impact  on  a  domestic  base. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  friend  argues 
very  eloquently  and  is  very  knowledge- 
able in  this  area,  and  I  would  agree 
with  everything  he  has  said.  Why 
would  he  fear  letting  a  Commission 
make  the  same  decisions  regarding 
overseas  bases?  Surely  they  could  con- 
sider the  same  things  the  Senator  has 
outlined.  They  could  consider  the 
value  of  a  base  in  Washington  State  as 
compared  to  a  base  in  Germany  or 
Portugal.  They  could  consider  the 
whole  base  situation  worldwide.  Why 
is  my  friend  hesitant  to  have  the  Com- 
mission have  the  same  authority?  He 
merely  wants  to  study  the  ones  over- 
seas. Everything  he  said  is  true.  The 
Commission  could  consider  everything 
he  said.  The  Commission  could  do  ev- 
erything he  said.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment would  pass  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly if  we  could  get  it  up  to  a 
vote,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
bring  it  up  to  a  vote  because  I  have 
not  heard  an  argument  against  it.  I 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator  has 
said.  The  Commission  should  consider 
whether  closing  overseas  bases  is  more 
complicated  or  less  complicated.  The 
Commission  should  consider  all  of  the 

b&S6S. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  me  respond  to 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague. 
The  proposed  amendment  which  we 
are  soon  to  bring  forth  to  the  Senate 
would  give  the  Commission,  first,  an 
affirmative  duty  to  examine  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  the  overseas 
structure. 


They  would  have  to  look  at  it  in  the 
context  of  their  work  on  the  domestic 
bases.  Then  they  have  the  option  of 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  such 
closures  or  changes  in  the  overseas  in- 
stallations as  they  deem  appropriate. 
So  it  comes  back,  they  are  charged 
with  the  domestic  scene  and  believe 
me,  the  quantiun  of  work  involved  in 
analyzing  the  domestic  scene  is  so 
large  that  we  caimot  put  on  them,  as 
the  Senator's  amendment  would,  the 
affirmative  duty  to  give  an  equal 
amount  of  time  to  the  overseas  situa- 
tion. They  simply  could  not  get  it  done 
in  the  period. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Why  does  not  my 
friend  make  that  argument  against  my 
amendment  and  let  me  have  a  vote  on 
it?  We  have  the  time  to  make  the  ar- 
gimient  against  it.  Give  me  a  vote  on 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  want  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  before 
addressing  the  Senator's  amendment, 
to  have  the  chance  to  study  the  substi- 
tute, and  study  the  substitute  in  the 
context  of  other  aspects  of  this  base 
closing  package. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  quite 
frankly,  has  a  lot  of  appeal.  It  will  sell 
very  well  back  home  because  our  con- 
stituents have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing it.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  pe- 
joratic  sense,  but  they  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  why  we  should  close 
a  base  in,  say.  Crossroads,  USA.  and 
leave  open  the  base  in  Germany,  the 
Philippines,  or  Japan,  because  the 
base  in  Crossroads.  USA  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  local  economy,  but  not  the 
base  in  Japan  or  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  But  my  amend- 
ment would  not  require  it.  It  merely 
says  the  Commission  would  consider 
equally  all  bases  worldwide  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment  quite  clearly, 
and  what  it  does.  But  my  point  is  that 
we  have  to  focus  on  the  necessity  to 
concentrate  this  Commission's  efforts 
on  the  domestic  scene.  They  will  not 
have  the  adequate  staff  to  do  all  the 
overseas  survey.  It  would  require  prac- 
tically a  doubling  of  the  staff. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  Members 
who  have  thus  far  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  serve  on  this  Commission  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  they  would  not  want  the  added 
responsibility  to  take  the  extensive 
travel  as  would  be  required  to  do  a 
proper  evaluation  of  the  overseas 
structure.  Therefore,  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  to  pass,  it  may  well 
bring  down  the  whole  base  closure 

D£LCk£LR6. 

That  is  why  I  want  the  Senate  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  this 
compromise  in  the  context  of  all  the 
provisions  o»f  this  package  of  compro- 
mises, and  hopefully  their  judgment 
will  be  that  it  is  reasonable  to  have 
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PRESSLER.   I  understand  my 

to  say  that  they  will  object 

to  a  vote  on  my  amend- 


*>RESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 

there    is    not    much    point    in 

up  the  time  of  the  Senate,  al- 

I     understand     the     Senate 

_    amendments  this  afternoon.  I 

( ther  amendments,  but  I  will  not 

1  hem  because  they  will  probably 

to. 

[  do  feel  strongly  that  we  should 

I  feel  strongly  we  should  have 

on  this  amendment.  I  found  in 

to  certain  other  Senators  that 

very  interested  in  a  clean  vote 

I  think  what  is  being  attempt- 

_  is  to  have  a  study,  another 

instead  of  letting  the  Commis- 

consider  things  worldwide. 

Commission  is  going  to  close 

in   the   United  States,   we   are 

to  be  haird  pressed  to  explain  to 

cjnstituents  why  some  overseas 

were  not  considered  for  closing 

there  was  a  study  of  that. 

I  :an  we  not  put  them  on  the  same 

That  is  what  my  amendment 

do. 

not  saying  we  should  close  the 
overseas;   I   am   not   saying   we 
close  any  domestically.  I  am 
saying  if  we  are  going  to  em- 
the  Commission  to  have  the  au- 
to close  a  base  in  Virginia  or 
or  Washington  we  should  em- 
that  same  Commission  to  close 
Germany  or  the  Philippines  or 
or  Greece  or  Tiirkey.  And 
advocating    that    they    be 
I  think  there  are  inefficiencies 
of  those  bases.  I  think  there 
Americans  who  believe  the  time 
for  us  to  consider  our  world- 
commitment    and    to    consider 
changes  in  it. 

feel  strongly  that  this  Senate 

to  take  a  clean  vote  on  this,  and 

not  be  objected  to  procedur- 

We  are  told  there  is  a  compro- 

Indeed.   it   is   a   good-sounding 

but  the  Commission  still 

same  powers.  It  can  merely  do 

It  does  not  get  any  power. 

I  am  talking  about  is  giving  it 

power.  I  am  very  saddened  that 

this  amendment  comes  up  it  is 
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objected  to  procedurally  and  we  can 
not  get  a  vote  on  it.  If  it  is  a  bad 
amendment,  it  would  be  defeated. 

Here  we  have  a  group  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  not  allowing  the 
rest  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
have  a  vote  on  this  issue.  And  I  think 
many  of  us  want  such  a  vote. 

I  do  not  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
offer  amendments  in  committee.  This 
is  an  amendment  I  am  offering  on  the 
floor. 

Indeed,  I  have  not  even  a  single  co- 
sponsor  for  this  amendment.  How  can 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate,  object  to  having  a  vote  on 
this  three-word,  four-word  amend- 
ment? 

So  I  am  perplexed  at  this.  But  it  ap- 
pears there  is  very  little  I  can  do  about 
it. 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  discuss  the  compromise  that  we 
have  been  referring  to  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  so  that  the  Senators  will 
know  what  has  been  accomplished. 
The  original  bill  in  pages  161  through 
171  simply  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  could  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  picked  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  study  this  whole  question 
of  base  closing. 

In  the  course  of  the  compromise 
agreement,  the  advocates  of  this  posi- 
tion have  agreed  to  add  additional  lan- 
guage that  says  that  there  will  be  six 
additional  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  will  be  appointed  after  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress,  and  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittees 
thereof,  and  (B)  national  associations 
of  State  and  local  officials  since  obvi- 
ously base  closings  affect  State  and 
local  officials. 

It  further  provides  that  members 
shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  Federal  property,  national  secu- 
rity affairs,  or  economic  planning,  and 
that  they  shall  reflect  a  reasonable 
geographical  balance. 

Senators  will  remember  that  I  com- 
plained about  the  fact  that  basically 
the  nine  members  of  the  Commission, 
the  names  before  us,  were  folks  mostly 
from  the  Washington,  DC  area  or  here 
on  the  east  coast. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the 
compromise  is  that  instead  of  using 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  staff  and 
folks  who  are  part  of  that  system  for 
this  study,  this  compromise  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  the  Commission  with  a  non- 
partisan, independent  staff,  and  the 
staff  shall  consist  of  Government  em- 
ployees and  consultants  who  have  not 
been  employed  by  the  Department  of 


Defense  during  the  calendar  year 
1988. 

Further,  we  provide  in  respect  to  the 
question  of  base  closings  and  the  ques- 
tion of  domestic  and  foreign  bases,  we 
add  on  page  162  of  the  bill  at  line  20 
this  language: 

And  that  no  installation  identified  to  be 
closed  or  realigned  is  of  a  higher  priority  to 
the  national  defense  than  any  installation, 
domestic  or  foreign,  that  has  not  been  iden- 
tified by  the  Commission  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  closure  or  realignment. 

We  further  have  agreed  that  we  will 
add  this  language: 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  military  installations  of  the  United 
States  outside  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine if  efficiencies  can  be  realized  through 
closure  or  realignment  of  the  overseas  base 
structure  of  the  United  States,  and  not  later 
than  September  15  of  this  year,  1988,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  such  study  to 
the  Commission- 
That  is  the  Commission  that  is  set  up  with 
the  15  members.  6  of  whom  have  input  from 
the  jurisdiction  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress— 

and  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  of 
the  findings  *  •  •  conclusioris  of  such  study 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress.  The  Commission 
shall  consider  the  Impact  of  the  Secretary's 
study  in  developing  its  recommendations. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Commission 
with  such  information  about  overseas  bases 
as  may  be  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  its 
deliberations. 

(C)  The  Commission,  based  on  its  analysis 
of  military  installations  in  the  United  States 
and  its  review  of  the  Secretary's  study  of 
the  overseas  base  structure,  may  provide  the 
Secretary  with  such  comments  and  sugges- 
tions as  it  deems  appropriate  regarding  the 
Secretary's  study  of  overseas  base  structure. 

Finally,  and  very  important,  we  add 
an  entire  section  to  the  bill,  consisting 
of  five  pages,  entitled  "Congressional 
Disapproval  Procedures,"  which  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  take  action  with  regard 
to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
base  realignment  and  closure  if  within 
45  session  days  after  the  date  on 
which  Congress  receives  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  described  in  subsection 
(B)(1)(a)  Congress  enacts  a  joint  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  plan  of  the 
Commission. 

The  remainder  of  the  agreement  is 
the  language  for  all  the  expedited  pro- 
cedure that  permits  this  to  be  taken 
up  immediately  in  both  Houses  and 
cuts  through  all  the  rules  and  redtape, 
to  give  us  a  finite,  vote  of  disapproval 
in  both  Houses,  in  the  event  that  is  re- 
quested by  a  Member,  and  obviously  it 
will  be  requested  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate  adversely  affect- 
ed by  a  Commission  report. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues— and  to  my 
friend  from  South  Dakota,  in  particu- 
lar—that the  provisions  in  the  agreed 
amendment  are  certainly  a  substantial 
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improvement  over  the  existing  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  to  my  existing 
pending  amendment,  to  give  the  op- 
portunity to  my  colleagues  to  vote  on 
this  agreed  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  stamp  of  approval  to 
this  proposed  compromise,  one  that 
has  been  worked  out  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  of  attempting  to  move  ahead 
with  the  legislation. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois  was  unconstitutional,  in 
my  judgment,  in  the  sense  that  it  did 
mix  up  the  executive  and  legislative 
functions  in  such  a  way  that  I  doubt 
that  the  courts  would  uphold  it.  I  do 
think  that  the  proposed  revision  is  a 
major  step  forward. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  if  he  would  agree  with  me  that 
an  additional  six  members  would  be 
appointed  to  the  Commission  by  the 
President,  after  consulting  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and,  I 
believe,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
struction. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  substantially 
correct.  The  additional  members 
would  be  added  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who,  I  presume,  would  file 
another  amended  charter  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it 
would  be  done  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Second,  there  would  be 
the  opportunity  for  Congress  to  vote  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  on  an  expe- 
dited basis. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

May  I  say  that  this  Senator  wanted 
to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  approval  by 
Congress,  but  I  was  not  able  to  exact 
that  kind  of  exception,  but  I  am  ac- 
cepting this  as  the  best  compromise  I 
could  get. 

The  Senator  is  correct:  It  would  be  a 
vote  of  disapproval  in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  advise  me  what 
the  expedited  period  of  time  would  be? 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  be  delighted  to  do 
that.  The  expedited  period  of  time  is 
set  forth  in  the  agreement.  Within  45 
session  days,  that  would  take  place. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Within  45  days? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Within  45  session  days 
of  the  receipt  of  the  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Secretary  is  to  receive 
the  report  by  December  31.  So,  pre- 


sumably, by  the  middle  of  February, 
approximately,  of  next  year,  the  expe- 
dited procedure  would  take  place. 

Mr.  ROTH.  So,  in  effect,  it  assures 
prompt  action  and  does  not  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  entire  proceedings. 

Finally,  will  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  clarify  what  would  be 
done  with  respect  to  foreign  bases?  As 
I  understand  it,  a  study  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes.  What  would  be 
done  is  this:  By  September  15.  1988, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  pro- 
vide to  that  Commission,  which  would 
be  in  existence  immediately  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  Defense  Department 
authorization  bill,  all  information  per- 
taining to  base  closures  or  other  con- 
siderations, base  realignments,  in  any 
foreign  countries  which  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission.  The  ac- 
commodation that  we  have  arrived  at 
in  this  amendment  also  says  that  the 
Commission,  itself,  voluntarily,  on  its 
own  initiative,  may  look  into  these 
questions  and  may  require  more  Infor- 
mation from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
So  that  this  Commission,  of  course, 
may  act  on  its  own  initiative  with  re- 
spect to  recommendations  it  might 
make. 

The  distinction  is  that  this  Commis- 
sion cannot  include  a  foreign  base  in 
the  list  it  has  the  authority  to  file  by 
December  31  that  would  mandate  a 
closing  unless  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  a  separate  £w:t  of  the 
Commission.  But  I  would  argue— and 
we  discussed  this  in  the  Cloakroom— 
that  at  least  if  you  had  that  informa- 
tion, one  who  took  exception  to  a  do- 
mestic base  closing  could  say,  "Why 
didn't  they  do  it  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  base  that  the  Commission  did 
mention  in  its  report?" 

Mr.  ROTH.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
there  are  not  the  same  political  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  are  not  the  same  political  prob- 
lems. I  basically  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  foreign  bases  in  the  Commis- 
sion report  just  like  domestic  bases. 
But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  have  been  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  a  little  while,  and  an  ac- 
commodation of  honor  is  one  in  which 
each  side  gives  a  little. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  as  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion, that  I  find  that  I  could  support 
the  proposed  resolution  of  the  Dixon 
amendment.  I  think  it  moves  us  along 
the  legislative  road  and  would  provide 
a  means  of  resolving  the  dispute.  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  willingness  to 
make  a  compromise  in  this  area.  I  will 
be  happy  to  support  the  proposal. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  would  be  a  great 
honor  to  have  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware as  a  cosponsor. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  who  feels 
strongly  about  foreign  base  closings, 
has  just  sent  word  to  me  that  he  also 
wants  to  be  a  cosponsor.  which  I  think 
is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  with  strong  views  here 
who  are  willing  to  accept  this  accom- 
modation as  the  best  we  can  do. 

I  want  to  be  careful  to  mention  the 
name  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Levin,  who  played  a 
part  in  this  yesterday  and  today. 

If  you  get  an  agreement  auid  an  ac- 
commodation between  people  of  honor 
with  different  points  of  view,  every- 
body gives  a  little. 

This  is  not  all  I  want,  but  it  is  a  good 
deal  less  than  my  friends  from  Geor- 
gia and  Virginia— who  are  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member— wanted  to 
give. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bingahan  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  want  to  make  the 
record  very  clear  that  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  It  goes 
much  further  than  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred, but  I  do  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

I  would  be  happy  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  this  debate 
I  recounted  why  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  unconstitutional  under  the 
Buckley  versus  Valeo  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  noted  the  Buckley 
case  because  I  find  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  pending  amendment  and 
the  unconstitutional  provision  in  that 
case.  But  Buckley  is  not  the  only  ex- 
ample that  could  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Under  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine, the  Congress  writes  the  laws  and 
the  President  carries  them  out.  While 
Congress  may.  by  law,  direct  the  exec- 
utive branch  how  to  carry  out  a  law,  it 
may  not  carry  out  the  law  itself. 

In  Buckley,  Congress  tried  to  carry 
out  a  law  by  appointing  the  people 
who  carried  it  out.  When  that  was 
ruled  unconstitutional.  Congress  tried 
another  approach.  It  statutorily  as- 
signed duties  to  executive  officers  ap- 
pointed in  conformity  with  the  ap- 
pointments clause,  thereby  complying 
with  Buckley,  but  tried  to  keep  its  arm 
on  the  arm  of  the  executive  official 
through  the  legislative  veto.  In  INS 
versus  Chadha  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  that  down. 

Undaunted  in  our  efforts  to  influ- 
ence the  execution  of  laws.  Congress 
next  sought  to  influence  the  action  of 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  President 
in  conformity  with  the  appointments 
clause  over  whom  Congress  would  ex- 
ercise no  veto  authority  in  this  way; 
while  complying  with  Buckley  and 
Chadha,  Congress  would  retain  the 
power  to  remove  such  officer  by  joint 
resolution. 
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amendment  must  be  rejected  as 


who  is  opposed  to  the  pro- 
of this  bill  would  like  to  see 
done.  I  could  go  through  every 
of  this  and  say  here  is  the  way 
_  like  to  have  done  it. 
fact  is  that  we  at  least  have  a 
pssional  input  into  the  process 
t  is  clear  there.  The  foreign  base 
on  is  before  it.  It  has  been  thor- 
discussed  here.  The  Commis- 
on  notice  and  this  Congression- 

is   replete   with   remarks 

the  concerns  of  the  Senators 
foreign  base  closings  and  other 
/es  of  that  kind.  My  concern 
geographic  balance  has  been 
in  the  Record. 

.  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
Mr.  Carlucci.  who  is  well  known 
[air  man  and  an  honorable  one, 
_  note  of  what  we  have  done  in 
Accommodation  here. 

I  want  to  say  while  my  distin- 
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presented    by    the    South 
_  Senator. 
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on  a  few  of  them,  but  I  think  overall 
we  are  striking  a  proper  balance  here. 
So  I  do  plan  to  support  this  compro- 
mise that  we  have  worked  out. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  and  I  do  not  have 
the  final  draft,  but  this  is  a  prelimi- 
nary draft,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  words  have  not  been  changed.  If 
this  is  the  final  draft  I  will  direct  the 
same  questions  to  that  draft.  But  the 
preliminary  draft  says  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  a  nonpartisan  independent 
staff.  The  staff  shall  consist  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  consultants 
who  have  not  been  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  calen- 
dar year  1988. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  our  intent  to 
limit  the  staff  to  Government  employ- 
ees and  consultants. 

Could  I  pose  that  question  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  was  not  our  intention 
to  limit  it  in  that  way,  no,  I  think  not. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  that  the  intent 
really  was  that  once  the  staff  was  em- 
ployed, they  would  indeed  become 
either  Government  employees  or  con- 
sultants for  the  duration  of  this.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  intended  to  have 
that  limit.  If  there  was  a  staff  person 
that  they  wanted  to  hire  that  was  in- 
dependent and  nonpartisan,  that  was 
not  a  Government  employee  and 
would  not  be  a  consultant,  I  would 
want  that  person  to  be  able  to  be 
hired. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes,  I  agree  with  that 
and  I  think  perhaps  that  correction 
should  be  made  and  can  be  made  as 
the  amendment  is  brought  in  momen- 
tarily. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  there  would 
be  no  one  that  is  now  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  that  staff? 
Is  that  the  intent? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  the  intent.  This 
language  actually  was  the  language 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  who  felt  that  it 
would  be  important  to  have  staff 
members  doing  this  job  who  were  not 
agents  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
had  no  obligation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  connection  with  their  work. 
That  language  results  from  his  initia- 
tive and  perhaps  it  would  be  valuable, 
though  I  do  not  see  him  here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  these  words  need 
massaging  a  little  bit.  We  use  the  word 
"nonpartisan"  all  the  time.  I  am  not 
sure  what  nonpartisan  means  in  the 
sense  of  hiring  somebody.  Does  that 
mean  they  never  have  been  a  Republi- 
can or  Democrat?  I  do  not  know  what 
it  means.  I  think  we  need  to  massage 
these  words  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  certainly  want  an  ob- 
jective and  independent  staff  and  the 
intent  is  not  to  have  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,   although   I 


would  not  have  suggested  that.  I  think 
we  have  people  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  could  perform  this  task. 
If  that  is  part  of  the  compromise,  then 
I  think  we  ought  to  find  a  way  of  de- 
scribing those  without  describing 
them  as  Government  employees  and 
consultants. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  along 
those  lines? 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Would  it  be  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  no 
member  or  former  member  of  a  con- 
gressional staff  would  be  a  member  of 
this  commission  as  well? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  intent  at  all,  just  that  nobody 
who  has  been  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1988  would  be  a  member.  And 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  I  do  not  know  what 
nonpartisan  means.  They  have  non- 
partisan elections  in  some  cities  in  Illi- 
nois that  are  more  bitter  than  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  confronta- 
tions I  have  observed.  I  do  not  know 
what  nonpartisan  means.  We  probably 
do  need  a  better  word  there,  may  I  say 
quite  candidly,  but  I  was  not  involved 
in  that  initiative  and  I  think  perhaps 
we  could  suggest  that  that  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Frankly,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  wants  to  get  a  package 
through,  he  would  indeed  be  rather 
foolish  to  put  someone  on  the  Com- 
mission who  had  been,  for  instance, 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  or  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  or  something  of  that  nature. 
I  am  not  sure  we  need  to  spell  it  out.  I 
think  we  get  down  to  common  sense 
on  that.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  dis- 
qualify someone  who  had  a  party  af- 
filiation of  some  sort. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  fully  agree  with  that, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Perhaps  we  can  clean  that  up  a 
little  bit. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  agree  entirely  with 
what  the  distinguished  manager  is 
saying. 

May  I  respond  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  also  would  like  to 
follow  up  on  what  our  distinguished 
chairman  said.  There  are  people  who 
have  served  in  previous  administra- 
tions, both  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic, that  I  think  would  be  eminently 
qualified  to  serve  on  this  commission, 
and  I  would  hesitate  to  support  lan- 
guage which  would  basically  rule  out 
all  of  those  individuals. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  respond  quickly 
by  interrupting  the  Senator? 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  staff.  As  to  the  Commis- 
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sion  itself,  the  language  of  the  accom- 
modation suggests  the  Commission 
will  be  the  nine-member  Commission 
already  represented  in  the  charter.  Is 
the  Senator  familiar  with  the  charter? 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes,  I  am  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  While  we  all  have  these 
names  floating  around,  I  do  not  guess 
that  those  nine  names  are  exactly  offi- 
cial, but  there  are  nine  people  on  the 
Commission.  We  enlarged  that  for  an 
additional  six  people  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  then  give  to  the  chairman  of 
the  jurisdictional  committees,  of 
course,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  here  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  jurisdictional  subcom- 
mittees and  representatives  of  the 
State  and  local  officials  organizations 
an  opportunity  to  be  consulted  with 
respect  to  those  additional  six.  They 
could  presumably  be  partisans.  For  in- 
stance, on  that  list,  the  original  com- 
mission list,  I  think  you  have  Ribicoff 
and  Edwards.  They  were  certainly  in 
their  time  partisan,  I  would  say  good 
partisans. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  my  point  is  that  in  regard  to 
members  of  the  staff  there  are  people 
who  have  served  honorably  in  other 
administrations,  whether  they  be  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  and  I  would  not 
be  supportive  of  such  a  move  that 
would  exclude  them  if  at  some  point  in 
their  career  they  had  been  somehow 
politically  involved. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  that  observation. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  hope  that  that 
language  would  be  changed  in  order  to 
reflect  that.  As  the  chairman  pointed 
out,  it  would  be  foolishness  to  put  a 
member  on  that  staff  who  was  some- 
how closely  identified  on  a  partisan 
bsitSis 
Mr.  DIXON.  Sure. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Such  an  appointment 
would  destroy  a  lot  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time, 
I  would  not  want  to  see  excluded 
someone  who  has  a  reputation  for 
having  expertise.  After  all,  the  staff  of 
this  Commission  needs  to  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  knowledge  and 
expertise.  That  may  require  us  to  draw 
upon  someone  who  has  served  in  a  previ- 
ous administration  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point,  because  that  is  another 
point  I  wanted  to  make? 
Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  that  the  top  staff 
people— I  do  not  know  whether  there 
be  two  or  three  staff  people  here  or 
five  or  six  or  whatever— I  would  agree 
there  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  them  to 
be  independent  to  the  extent  of  not 
being  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Also  knowing  the  bases  as  we  all  do, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
them  very  well,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  does— we  dealt  with  them— 


there  has  to  be  a  tremendous  amoimt 
of  information  given  to  whatever  staff 
is  hired.  Independent  and  objective  as 
they  may  be,  they  have  to  have  infor- 
mation flow.  There  is  really  only  one 
place  the  information  flow  can  come 
from,  and  that  is  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  identify 
the  top  staff  people  as  not  being  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  not 
preclude  them  assigning  some  other 
people  who  are  not  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  either  staff  or  con- 
sultation, because  that  is  where  the  in- 
formation has  to  come  from. 

What  I  thought  we  were  basically 
tentatively  agreeing  to  is  that  the  top 
staff  people  would  be  outside  the  De- 
partment, but  they  would  be  able  to 
be  some  staffing.  If  they  had  to  devel- 
op all  this  information  independently, 
we  would  be  talking  about  a  15-  or  20- 
year  project.  I  know  nobody  intends 
that.  So  we  have  to  have  the  informa- 
tion flow  come  from  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  the  Senator  will  fur- 
ther yield,  I  understand  we  are  to  re- 
ceive information  in  the  Congress  by 
December  31.  That  is  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  To  ask  people  who 
have  no  knowledge  or  expertise  on 
this  issue  to  make  those  kinds  of  rec- 
ommendations would  be  not  only  un- 
likely but  impossible. 
We  need  to  work  on  that. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  suggest  perhaps 
we  can  converse  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  on  that.  But  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  necessary  to  go  over  that 
language  rather  carefully. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  his  intent  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  information 
coming  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  this  Commission.  I  would 
hope  they  would  be  objective  enough 
and  independent  enough  to  question 
it,  to  go  back  and  demand  additional 
information  or  clarifications  or  to 
challenge  it  where  they  feel  it  was  in 
question.  But  nevertheless,  that  infor- 
mation flow  has  to  come  from  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois would  yield,  I  request  a  moment 
to  make  two  more  comments  to  him 
on  this  compromise,  which  I  did  not 
help  formulate. 

I  have  no  hard  feelings  about  that 
lack  of  participation.  I  understand 
that  time  constraints  and  the  issues  at 
hand  lend  themselves  to  requiring  a 
compromise  which  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  majority  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  would  not  stand  in  its  way. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  two  con- 
cerns. One  regards  the  compromise's 
wording  concerning  a  vote  of  disap- 
proval. I  understand  that  given  a  51- 
member  vote  of  disapproval,  if  the 
President  vetoed  that  disapproval,  it 
would  come  back  and  require  67  votes, 
at  least  of  this  body. 


Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  candidly  I 
did  not  want  this.  This  is  part  of  an 
agreement  I  yielded  on  and  I  am  not 
happy  with  it.  But  I  would  rather  have 
congressional  input  of  some  kind  than 
no  congressional  input  at  all,  so  I  have 
accepted  what  I  consider  to  be  a  com- 
promise. It  is  not  a  very  good  one  in 
that  area,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  imderstand.  My  con- 
cern is  I  can  envision,  as  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  can,  enormous 
pressures  being  generated  on  those 
Senators  from  States  that  are  experi- 
encing a  base  closing.  We  work  in  this 
body  on  the  basis  of  friendship  and 
close  relationships  and  I  think  it  could 
place  others  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion. 

I  see  some  dangers  in  the  road  ahead 
by  doing  this.  But  I  am  not  standing  to 
oppose  it.  I  am  voicing  my  deep  con- 
cern about  it. 

The  second  issue  I  would  like  to 
mention  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois,  is  this  whole  issue  of 
overseas  bases.  To  some  degree,  I  view 
it  as  a  straw  man  in  that  the  problems 
that  lie  ahead,  as  far  as  I  view  the  situ- 
ation throughout  the  world,  if  the  loss 
of  overseas  bases  for  foreign  political 
reasons  rather  than  close  them  for  do- 
mestic political  reasons. 

We  see  what  is  happening  in  the  ne- 
gotiations over  the  bases  in  Greece. 
We  see  the  forced  removal  of  an  P-16 
wing  from  Spain.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  experts,  if  there  was  a  referen- 
dum in  the  Philippines  today,  of  the 
kind  presently  being  planned  by  the 
Philippine  Government,  that  would 
call  for  a  removal  of  our  bases  in  the 
Philippines. 

I  think  we  are  mixing  apples  and  or- 
anges here  because  the  reasons  we 
have  not  been  able  to  close  domestic 
bases  in  the  United  States  are  largely 
domestic,  political  reasons.  In  con- 
trast, our  problems  overseas  are  the 
lack  of,  or  insufficiency  of,  bases.  This 
shortfall  is  generated  by  an  entirely 
different  set  of  factors.  I  think  that, 
including  the  overseas  base  issue  in 
this  compromise,  will  confuse  the  issue 
and  divert  the  Commission  to  some 
extent  from  its  basic  purpose  which  is 
to  examine  bases  within  the  United 
States. 

I  think  the  issue  of  overseas  bases 
needs  to  be  addressed.  But  I  would 
suggest  it  should  be  best  addressed  in 
a  separate  context. 

I,  again,  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  friend  from  Illinois  on  shaping 
what  I  would  accept  as  a  reasonable 
compromise.  I  know  he  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  first  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  I  hold  in 
the  highest  personal  regard,  for  whom 
I  have  a  very  true,  warm  affection, 
that  I  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  had  him  as  one  of  the  partici- 
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are  some  of  us  who  will  vote 
I  will  not  say  anything,  but  I 
idea  that  this  agreement  will 
prevail.  And  then  we  will  go 
conference  and  see  what  the 
House  thinks  and  there  will  be 
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utimately  I  think  we  will  get  a 
that  most  people  will  think  is  a 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2012  to 
Amendment  2005  as  modified. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  aU  after  parenthesis  (2)  on  line  3 
and  add  the  following: 

SEC.  923.  CLOSURE   AND  REALIGNMENT  OF  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS. 

(8)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Ete- 
f  ense  shall— 

(1)  close  all  military  installations  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure  in  the  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
charter  establishing  such  Commission; 

(2)  realign  all  military  installations  recom- 
mended for  realignment  by  such  Commis- 
sion in  such  report;  and 

(3)  initiate  all  such  closures  and  realign- 
ments no  later  than  September  30,  1991, 
and  complete  all  such  closures  and  realign- 
ments no  later  than  September  30.  1995. 

(b)  Conditions.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
not  carry  out  the  closure  or  realignment  of 
any  military  installation  under  this  section 
unless— 

(A)  within  15  calendar  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Commission  transmits  the 
report  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  transmits  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
report  containing  a  statement  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved  and  proposes  to  imple- 
ment all  of  the  military  installation  closures 
and  realignments  recommended  by  the 
Commission  in  the  report  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1); 

(B)  the  Commission  has  recommended,  in 
the  report  described  in  subsection  (a)(1),  the 
closure  or  realignment,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  Installation;  and 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  completes 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (f)(2)  and 
submits  the  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)(B). 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  any  closure  or  realignment  under 
this  section  shall  terminate  on  October  1, 
1995. 

(c)  The  Commission.— (1)  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  15  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  addition  to  the 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  May  3.  1988,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  6  additional  members  (and  fill  any 
subsequent  vacancies  on  the  Commission) 
after  consultation  with  (A)  the  Chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  and  the 
military  construction  subcommittees  there- 
of and  (B)  national  associations  of  state  and 
local  officials.  The  members  shall  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
matters  related  to  federal  property  or  na- 
tional security  affairs,  or  economic  plan- 
ning, and  shall  reflect  a  reasonable  geo- 
graphic balance. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
the  Commission  with  an  objective,  inde- 
pendent staff.  The  senior  staff  shall  consist 
of  government  employees  and  consultants 
who  have  not  been  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  calendar  year  1988. 


(3)  The  Commission  shall— 

(A)  transmit  the  report  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  to  the  Secretary  no  later  than 
December  31.  1988;  and 

(B)  on  the  same  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission transmits  such  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary, transmit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress— 

(i)  a  copy  of  such  report;  and 

(ii)  a  statement  certifying  that  the  Com- 
mission has  identified  the  military  installa- 
tions to  be  closed  or  realigned  after  review- 
ing all  military  installations  inside  the 
United  States,  including  all  military  instal- 
lations under  construction  and  all  military 
installations  planned  for  construction, 
and  that  no  installation  identified  to  be 
closed  or  realigned  is  of  a  higher  priority  to 
the  national  defense  than  any  installation 
(domestic  or  foreign)  that  has  not  been 
identified  by  the  Commission  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  closure  or  realignment. 

(d)  Implementation.— (1)  In  closing  or  re- 
aligning a  military  installation  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary- 

(A)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  planning  and  design, 
minor  construction,  and  operation  and 
maintenance,  smd  the  availability  of  funds 
in  the  Account  established  under  subsection 
(g)(1).  may  take  all  actions  necessary  to  im- 
plement such  closure  or  realignment,  in- 
cluding acquiring  land,  constructing  replace- 
ment facilities,  relocating  activities,  and 
conducting  advance  planning  and  design; 

(B)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  economic  adjustment 
assistance  and  community  planning  assist- 
ance and  the  availability  of  funds  in  the  Ac- 
count, shall  provide— 

(i)  economic  adjustment  assistance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  military  installa- 
tion being  closed  or  realigned;  and 

(ii)  community  planning  assistance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  military  installa- 
tion to  which  functions  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred as  a  result  of  such  closure  or  realign- 
ment; 

if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  finan- 
cial resources  available  to  the  community 
(by  grant  or  otherwise)  are  inadequate; 

(C)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  environmental  restora- 
tion and  the  availability  of  funds  in  the  Ac- 
count, may  carry  out  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  environmental  restoration,  including 
reducing,  removing,  and  recycling  hazardous 
wastes  and  removing  unsafe  buildings  and 
debris; 

(D)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
may  sell  or  exchange,  at  not  less  than  fair 
market  value,  any  real  property  or  facility 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  located  at  such  an  installation; 
and 

(E)  shall  deposit  any  amount  received 
from  such  sale  or  exchange,  and  from  any 
transfer  or  exchange  made  xmder  paragraph 
(2),  into  the  Account. 

(2)(A)  Before  any  sale  or  exchange  or 
other  conveyance  of  any  real  property  or  fa- 
cility is  made  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  inform  other  instnmientalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  availability 
of  such  property  or  facility  and,  in  response 
to  an  offer  submitted  by  such  an  instrumen- 
tality within  a  reasonable  period  specified 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  transfer  such  proper- 
ty or  facility  for  fair  market  value  to  such 
instrumentality     if    such     instrumentality 
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agrees  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  such 
transfer  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  or  facility  and 
such  instrumentality  has  the  necessary 
funds  available  (within  a  reasonable  period 
specified  by  the  Secretary)  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

(B)  After  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  any  real  property  or  facility 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  located  at  an  installation 
scheduled  for  closure  or  realignment  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary— 

(i)  may  transfer  such  property  or  facility 
to  any  other  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  less  than  fair  market  value 
or  without  reimbursement;  or 

(ii)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  and  in 
any  case  in  which  savings  will  be  realized  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  a  convey- 
ance of  a  property  or  facility,  may— 

(I)  sell  or  exchange  such  real  property  or 
facUity  at  less  than  fair  market  value  if  it  is 
to  be  used  for  a  commercial  or  industrial 
purpose  in  accordance  with  a  reuse  plan  for- 
mulated by  the  community  involved;  or 

(II)  convey  such  property  or  facility  with- 
out reimbursement  to  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment if  such  property  or  facility  is  to  be 
used  by  such  government  for  airport,  educa- 
tion, or  health  purposes  in  accordance  with 
such  a  reuse  plan. 

(C)(i)  Any  property  or  facility  conveyed 
under  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  may  be  con- 
veyed only  as  part  of  economic  adjustment 
assistance  made  available  to  a  community 
located  near  an  installation  scheduled  for 
closure  or  realignment. 

(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  any  real 
property  or  fjwility  conveyed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii)  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  right  of  immediate 
entry  thereon,  if  such  property  or  facility  is 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  one  for 
which  it  was  conveyed  under  such  clause. 

(e)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  authority  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
without  regard  to— 

(1)  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  restricting  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  disposing  of  real  property 
and  facilities; 

(2)  any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  use 
of  funds  for  closing  or  realigning  mUitary 
installations  included  in  appropriation  or 
authorization  Acts,  other  than  this  Act; 

(3)  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sections 
2662  and  2687  of  title,  10,  United  States 
Code;  and 

(4)  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  et  seq.). 

(f)  Reports.— (1)  As  part  of  each  annual 
request  for  authorization  of  appropriations, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress— 

(A)  a  schedule  of  the  closure  and  realign- 
ment actions  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  section  in  the  final  year  for 
which  the  request  is  made  and  an  estimate 
of  the  total  expenditures  required  and  cost 
savings  to  be  achieved  by  each  such  closure 
and  realignment  and  of  the  time  period  in 
which  the  savings  are  to  be  achieved  in  each 
case,  together  with  the  Secretary's  assess- 
ment of  the  environmental  consequences  of 
such  actions;  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  military  installa- 
tions, including  military  installations  under 
construction  and  those  planned  for  con- 
struction, to  which  functions  are  to  be 
transferred  as  a  result  of  such  closures  and 
realignments,  together  with  the  Secretary's 


assessment    of    the    environmental    conse- 
quences of  such  transfers. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  military  installations  of  the  United 
States  outside  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine if  efficiencies  can  be  realized  through 
closure  or  realignment  of  the  overseas  base 
structure  of  the  United  States.  Not  later 
than  September  15,  1988.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  report  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  such  study  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.  The  Commission  shall  consider 
the  impact  of  the  Secretary's  study  in  devel- 
oping its  recommendations. 

(B)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Commission 
with  such  information  about  overseas  bases 
as  may  be  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  its 
deliberations. 

(C)  The  Commission,  based  on  its  analysis 
of  military  installations  in  the  United  States 
and  its  review  of  the  Secretary's  study  of 
the  overseas  base  structure,  may  provide  the 
Secretary  with  such  comments  and  sugges- 
tions as  it  deems  appropriate  regarding  the 
Secretary's  study  of  the  overseas  base  struc- 
ture. 

(3)  When  a  decision  is  made  to  carry  out  a 
construction  project  under  subsection  (d)(1) 
and  the  cost  of  the  project  will  be  greater 
than  the  maximum  amount  for  a  minor  con- 
struction project,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
in  writing  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  of  the  nature  of  and  justification 
for  the  project  and  the  amount  proposed  to 
be  expended  for  such  project. 

(g)  AccoDNT.— (1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished on  the  books  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  the  Department  of  Defense 
Base  Closure  Account  which  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  as  a  single  account. 

(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Ac- 
count— 

(A)  funds  appropriated  to  the  Account; 

(B)  any  funds  that  the  Secretary  may, 
subject  to  approval  in  an  appropriation  Act. 
transfer  to  the  Accoimt  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
any  purpose,  except  that  such  funds  may  be 
transferred  only  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  transmits  written  notice  of,  and 
justification  for.  such  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress;  and 

(C)  any  amount  described  in  subsection 
(d)(1)(E)  and  any  other  fimds  received  by 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  any  clo- 
sure or  realignment  of  a  military  installa- 
tion under  this  section. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Account  for  any  fiscal  year  after 
fiscal  year  1989  the  sum  of  $300,000,000. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  in 
the  Account  only  for  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (d). 

(5)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  car- 
ries out  activities  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  deposits  into,  and 
the  expenditures  from,  the  Account  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures made  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(A)  though  (C)  of  subsection  (d)(1). 

(6)  Unobligated  funds  which  remain  in  the 
Account  after  the  termination  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  held  in  the  Account  until  trans- 
ferred by  an  appropriate  Act  enacted  after 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  re- 
ceive the  report  transmitted  under  para- 
graph (7). 

(7)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 


carry  out  an  alignment  or  closure  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
report  containing  an  accounting  of — 

(A)  all  the  funds  deposited  into  and  ex- 
pended from  the  Account  or  expended 
under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
subsection  (d)(1);  and 

(B)  any  amount  remaining  In  the  account, 
(h)    Congressional    Disapproval    Proci- 

DURES.— (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  take  any  action  with  regard 
to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  if,  within  45  ses- 
sion days  after  the  date  on  which  Congress 
receives  the  report  of  the  Secretary  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  Congress 
enacts  a  joint  resolution  disapproving  the 
plan  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (I), 
"joint  resolution"  means  only  a  joint  resolu- 
tion introduced  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion (b)(1)(A)  is  received  by  Congress  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  Congress  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  submitted  to 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  on (the  blank 

space  being  appropriately  filled  in).". 

(3)  A  resolution  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  resolution  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  introduced  in  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate.  Such  a  resolution  may  not  be 
reported  before  the  8th  day  after  its  intro- 
duction. 

(4)  If  the  committee  to  which  is  referred  a 
resolution  described  in  paragraph  (2)  has 
not  reported  such  resolution  (or  an  identical 
resolution)  at  the  end  of  15  calendar  days 
after  its  introduction,  such  committee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  resolution  and  such 
resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropri- 
ate calendar  of  the  House  involved. 

(5)(A)  When  the  committee  to  which  a 
resolution  is  referred  has  reported,  or  has 
been  deemed  to  be  discharged  (under  para- 
graph (4))  from  further  consideration  of,  a 
resolution  described  in  paragraph  (2).  it  is  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of  the  respec- 
tive House  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  resolution)  are  waived. 
The  motion  is  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  privileged 
in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  The 
motion  is  not  subject  to  fiscal  year,  or  to  a 
motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  b»isiness. 
A  motion  to  rconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not 
be  in  order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 
the  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  respective  House  until  dis- 
posed of. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  those  favoring  and  those  oppos- 
ing the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
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resolution  of  the  other  House 
be  referred  to  a  committee. 

respect  to  a  resolution  described 
(2)  of  the  House  receiving  the 


procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 

as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 

...  the  other  House;  but 

vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 

on  of  the  other  House. 

subsection  is  enacted  by  Con- 


an   exercise    of   the    rulemaking 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 

^,  respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 

a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 

irely.  but  applicable  only  with  re- 

the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 

the  case  of  a  resolution  described 

(2).  and  it  supersedes  other 

to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsist- 

such  rules;  and 

.  .h  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 

light  of  either  House  to  change  the 

far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 

House)    at   any   time,    in    the    same 

and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 

iny  other  rule  of  that  House. 

ITIOKS.— In  this  section: 

term  "Account"  means  the  De- 

of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account 

_  by  subsection  (g)(1). 

term  "appropriate  committees  of 

.  ■  means  the  Committees  on  Armed 

and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 

the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 


wth 


Di  nmxioiis.- 


(3)  Ttie  terms  "Commission  on  Base  Re- 
alignmsnt  and  Closure"  and  "Commission" 
mean  .he  commission  established  by  the 
Secret)  ry  of  Defense  in  the  charter  signed 
Secretary  on  May  3, 1988. 

term    'charter  establishing  such 
'  means  the  charter  referred  to 
_._^..  (3). 

rhe     term     "military     installation" 

a  base,  camp,   post,  station,   yard, 

homeport  facUity  for  any  ship,  or 

ictivity  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

of  a  military  department. 
..-  term  "realignment"  includes  any 
which  both   reduces  and  relocates 
and  civilian  personnel  positions. 

(7)  "the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(8)  "  'he  term  "United  States"  means  the 
50  Sttes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Comm  onwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  any 
other  commonwealth,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion o  the  United  States. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  this  amendment  now  at 
some  length.  This  amendment  repre- 
sents a  compromise  that  has  been 
achieved  over  a  full  day's  discussion. 
There  is  a  little  discussion  going  on 
about  the  language  concerning  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  Senators  are  advised 
that  what  we  want  to  do  here  is  have 
staff  members  who  are  independent 
from  influence  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  not  necessarily  that  all 
junior  staff  never  have  been  employed 
or  have  been  employed  in  the  last  year 
by  the  Department.  We  are  going  to 
clean  up  that  language  in  a  little  bit 
with  another  modification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  in  order. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  acting  manager  will  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  yield.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  have  drafted  this 
language  as  carefully  as  we  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  my  ques- 
tion is  relative  to  that  subsection  (2) 
where  it  says: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
the  commission  with  an  objective,  independ- 
ent staff. 

I  believe  it  is  our  intention  as  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  the  selection  of 
their  staff,  and  when  we  use  the  word 
"provide,"  we  are  talking  about  the 
process  of  getting  them  employed  and 
paid  for  but  not  the  selection  process 
because  the  selection  process  would  be 
the  Commission  itself.  Is  that  your  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  had  a  discussion 
here  about  the  word  "nonpartisan." 
Everybody  agreed  there  were  not  too 
many  of  those  people  around  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  changed  that  to  "ob- 
jective." 

Then  I  think  the  other  sense  of  the 
discussion,  and  the  distinguished  man- 
ager, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
is  temporarily  off  the  floor,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arizona  was 
here.  The  intention  was  clearly  that 
we  would  have  an  objective  staff  that 


is  not  in  any  way  obligated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  the  Department 
of  Defense.  That  he  would  provide 
available  personnel  to  the  extent 
needed,  but  that  the  senior  staff,  and 
so  forth,  will  certainly  not  be  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  that 
the  Conunission  itself  would  make  the 
determination  about  the  staff  people 
it  wanted. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Arizo- 
na, that  was  our  understanding  even- 
tually, that  the  Commission  of  15 
people,  the  Commission  having  been 
expanded  from  9  to  15,  would  be  able 
to  select  their  staff,  much  of  which 
would  probably  be  provided  at  the 
lower  levels  in  particular  from  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  As  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  amendment,  in  order  to  create 
some  legislative  history,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion, so  we  all  know  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  that  authority  to  select  their 
staff  and  that  the  word  "provide"  re- 
lates to  other  parts  of  the  employment 
process,  such  as  getting  people  onto  a 
Goverrmient  payroll  and  paying  for 
them,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  word 
"select"  since  the  selection  is  intended 
under  this  language  to  be  left  to  the 
Commission. 

That  is  my  intention  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  And  may  I  say,  Mr. 
President.  I  share  the  observations, 
and  let  the  Record  show  from  the 
standpoint  of  congressional  intent, 
that  it  is  clearly  our  intent  that  objec- 
tive personnel  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sion, but  can  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  can  constitute  staff 
for  this  Commission. 

May  I  do  a  little  cleanup  work  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  able  Senators 
who  has  been  principally  involved  in 
striking  this  accommodation,  be  joined 
as  a  sponsor;  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain,  as 
a  sponsor;  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Senator  Roth,  as  a 
sponsor;  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  Senator  Stevens,  as  a 
sponsor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  it  is  also  the  under- 
standing on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
the  staff  will  be  selected  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  will  be  the 
sole  arbiters  as  to  who  and  with  what 
qualifications  they  may  acquire.  This 
language  is  simply  to  clear  up  that  the 
senior  staff  member  will  not  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  fiscal  year  1988.  I  yield  the 
floor. 
Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
I  have  not  been  able  to  be  on  the  floor 
during  the  day.  Senator  Boren.  and  I. 
and  others  have  been  tied  up  in  the 
Intelligence  Committee  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  INF  Treaty. 

I  did  want  to  come  to  the  floor  to 
make  a  few  comments,  and  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
Illinois.  It  seems  that  he  has  been 
waging  almost  a  one-man  battle  on  the 
floor  to  try  and  inject  a  congressional 
role  into  a  process  that  I  think  is  pro- 
ceeding along  in  a  very  shortsighted 
fashion. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  discuss  the  history  behind  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  I  helped  pass 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  back  in  1976.  It  is  no 
secret  that  I  had  a  base,  Loring  Air 
Force  Base,  a  SAC  base  in  Maine.  Sen- 
ator Muskie  was  then  a  Member  of 
this  Chamber.  We  received  a  notice 
one  day.  The  Air  Force  requested  a 
meeting  with  us.  We  sat  down  with 
them.  An  Air  Force  official  said: 

I  am  telling  you  in  advance  that  Loring 
Air  Force  Base  may  be  on  a  preliminary  hit 
list,  as  such,  for  closure. 

We  said: 

Thank  you  for  the  advance  notice,  but  can 
you  teU  us  what  the  criteria  are  for  the  rec- 
ommendations that  this  b£ise  be  shut  down? 

The  answer  was: 

We  can't  tell  you  what  the  criteria  are  at 
this  point,  we  can  only  advise  you  that  your 
base  may  be  subjected  to  closure. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base  happened  to 
be  a  major  base  in  my  State.  We 
needed  more  information  and  were 
unable  to  get  it  until  such  time  as  the 
Air  Force  actually  decided  to  designate 
Loring  for  reduction,  about  an  80  per- 
cent reduction— a  significant  reduc- 
tion. 

We  decided  at  that  point  that  Con- 
gress had  at  least  an  obligation  to  find 
out  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
rationale  really  was.  When  we  finally 
determined  what  the  criteria  were, 
one,  of  course,  was  national  security 
interest,  and  no  one  can  question  that. 
But  we  asked  what  the  rationale  was: 
"Well,  this  particular  base  was  close 
enough  to  the  coastline  that  a  Soviet 
submarine  with  a  flat  trajectory  on  an 
SLBM  could  take  out  Loring  in  very 
short  notice." 

"That  is  a  fair  comment,  a  fair  ob- 
servation. We  certainly  don't  want  to 
jeopardize  the  national  security  inter- 
est, but  where  are  you  going  to  move 
the  bombers  to?" 

Well,  the  Air  Force  was  going  to 
move  them  to  a  base,  we  foimd,  out 
later,  that  was  even  closer  to  a  poten- 
tial Soviet  submarine  attack.  That  ra- 
tionale did  not  hold  up. 

We  asked  them  for  an  environmen- 
tal statement  of  what  the  impact  was 
upon  the  community.  The  Air  Force 
had  the  base  located  in  the  wrong  part 


of  the  State.  They  had  no  idea  where 
the  base  was. 

Each  criteria  that  was  listed  was 
found,  upon  analysis,  to  be  faulty.  We 
said:  "Something  is  wrong  here."  Our 
people  in  Maine  were  fully  prepared  to 
accept  the  closure  of  that  base  or  a 
substantial  reduction  of  that  base  if 
they  could  satisfy  us  that  a  reason  was 
offered  that  would  hold  up  under 
analysis.  The  people  of  Maine  were 
prepared  to  accept  that.  We  had  al- 
ready begun  to  make  alternative  plans 
for  the  base.. 

But  we  said:  "Wait,  we  are  going  to 
find  out  what  the  reason  is." 

It  turned  out  the  reason  was  more 
political  thaji  anything  else.  So  we  re- 
sisted that  particular  recommenda- 
tion. 

We  did  pass  legislation,  which  I  do 
not  apologize  for. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  I  do  not 
apologize  for  it  either.  I  think  it  is 
good  legislation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Department  of 
Defense  comes  to  the  Congress  to  re- 
quest the  funds  to  open  bases.  Why  do 
we  not  just  create  a  commission?  Why 
bother  to  come  before  the  Congress  to 
request  the  funds  to  open  up  a  new 
base,  to  build  the  infrastructure,  to 
make  the  substantial  improvements 
that  are  necessary  in  rimways  and 
base  facilities  and  schools  and  every- 
thing that  goes  with  it?  You  build  up  a 
small  town  into  a  major  operation  by 
virtue  of  that  base  and  then  overnight 
you  shut  it  down  without  any  consul- 
tation, without  really  a  justification 
that  will  withstand  analysis,  and  say 
that  is  just  too  bad,  that  is  the  mili- 
tary's decision. 

If  that  is  the  case,  they  do  not  need 
Congress  to  open  the  base.  Yet  the 
proposal  in  this  bill  takes  us  out  of  the 
process  altogether,  saying  just  give  it 
to  a  commission. 

Once  again,  when  it  comes  to  a 
tough  decision,  we  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  do  not  like  the  legis- 
lation that  is  currently  in  effect, 
change  it.  If  we  do  not  like  the  criteria 
because  DOD  says  it  is  too  onerous,  it 
is  too  burdensome,  change  the  criteria. 

But  the  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  just  to  cut  Congress  out,  is  not  to 
eliminate  us  altogether  so  that  we 
have  no  voice,  no  veto,  no  participa- 
tory role  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a 
base  that  we  helped  to  fund,  is  now 
being  shut  down  with  fairly  serious 
consequences,  not  only  to  the  national 
security  interest,  but  to  the  local  eco- 
nomic interest  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  voice  and 
we  have  to  play  a  role.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  typical  of  what  we  do 
everytime  we  have  a  tough  decision  to 
make,  be  it  on  Social  Security  or  any 
other  issue.  We  say,  "Let's  create  a 
commission,  let's  just  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility and  go  to  a  commission." 
Far  better  that  we  come  to  the  floor 
and  say  that  each  base  that  we  recom- 


mend, we  can  justify  its  closure.  It  is 
not  political;  it  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interest;  yes,  there  are  costs  in- 
volved and  here  they  are  and  we  are 
asking  for  your  support. 

That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done, 
but  Congress  is  taking  the  cowardly 
way  out  in  my  judgment  by  simply 
shifting  this  off  to  a  commission,  and 
my  friend  from  Illinois  is  trying  his 
best  to  involve  Congress  back  in  the 
process.  But  we  have  all  of  these  per- 
mutations we  are  trying  to  achieve  in 
order  to  really  duck  the  issue,  and  the 
fact  is  we  are  the  ones  who  create 
these  bases,  and  we  are  the  ones  who 
ought  to  have  a  voice  at  least,  some 
role  in  deciding  whether  we  shut  them 
down,  under  what  circumstances,  and 
with  how  much  notice.  The  original 
legislation  requires  60-day  notice. 
Why?  To  give  Members  of  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  case  as  to 
why  the  base  ought  to  stay  open,  if 
they  can.  We  just  passed  major  legisla- 
tion giving  60  days  notice  for  plant 
closings  with  the  private  sector  shut- 
ting down  operations.  Congress  went 
on  record  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
that.  And  yet  here  we  are,  when  it 
comes  to  shutting  down  a  base,  for 
which  Congress  bears  the  responsibil- 
ity of  funding,  we  are  saying,  "Don't 
come  to  us;  we  can't  afford  to  bear 
that  kind  of  responsibility." 

So  I  think  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  bill  itself  is  a  mistake.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  trying 
at  least  to  make  the  kinds  of  modifica- 
tions which  would  give  Congress  some 
role  as  far  as  oversight,  some  partici- 
patory role,  some  check  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  not  based  upon  political  fac- 
tors in  the  sense  one  base  is  favored 
over  another  depending  on  who  is  on  a 
particular  committee,  or  one  region 
over  another.  Base  it  upon  national  se- 
curity interests.  Also  take  into  accoimt 
at  least  some  of  the  economic  factors: 
The  Air  Force  said  we  wUl  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  shutting  a  base 
down.  The  facts  are  quite  the  other 
way. 

So  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  D- 
linois  has  done  a  commendable  job, 
but  we  are  trying  to  patch  up  what  es- 
sentially is  a  cowardly  way  out  for  the 
congress  and  that  is  that  we  will  not 
measure  up  to  the  responsibility  of 
whether  we  keep  a  base  open  or  shut 
it  down.  We  are  taking  ourselves  out 
of  the  process.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 
We  have  done  it  on  other  tough  issues. 
I  think  we  are  paid  to  make  those 
tough  decisions  and  we  ought  not  be 
delegating  them  to  commissions  that 
are  not  elected  and  unaccountable  to 
us. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator.  I  join 
in  the  effort.  I  commend  Senator 
Levin.  But  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
have  done  what  we  have  done,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  look  very  careful- 
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they  agree  to  accept  the 
„  version. 

PIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

.  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 

say  that  I  endorse  every  word 

distinguished    Senator    from 

Were  it  up  to  this  Senator. 

61  through  171  would  not  be  in 

partment  of  Defense  authoriza- 

J.  We  fought  that  fight  in  com- 

and  those  10  pages  are  in  the 

„~  fought  this  fight  on  the  floor 

cpuple  of  days.  We  have  achieved 

ist    accommodation    we    could 

the    circimistances.    E^^en    the 

input  ultimately  I  would 

.^  other  way  around,  with  ap- 
not  disapproval,  not  the  prob- 
are  going  to  have  with  a  veto 
..  sort  of  thing. 

.  not  all  I  wanted.  At  the  same 

ve  have  to  resolve  this  thing. 

think  it  is  clear  that  there  is 

,  a  majority  here  that  wants  a 

useful  provision  in  the  bUl.  I 

his  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

to  my  friend  from  Maine,  his 

__   suggestions   yesterday   have 

krery   helpful   to   this   Senator. 

of  the  suggestions  he  gave  me 

...  we  entered  into  this  whole 

.  matter   yesterday  were  most 

to  me.  and  I  thank  the  Senator 

Maine.  We  have  employed  his 

at  every  jimcture  in  our  discus- 

vith  the  advocates  of  the  other 

on  this  issue,  and  I  thank  him 

help  and  that  of  the  Senator 

1  ilichigan  and  others. 

as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 

;his  constitutes  the  best  we  can 

the  problem  that  I  think  ev- 

recognizes  is  a  national  prob- 

think  there  ought  to  be  more 

input  than  there  is.  I 

there  ought  to  be  more  congres- 

influence  on  the  Commission 

;here  is.  I  think  there  ought  to 

concern  about   the   foreign 

than  there  is  in  this  compromise, 

the  end  it  is  a  compromise,  the 

could  do,  and  I  recommend  it 

adequate  for  this  purpose  in 

May  I  say  to  my  friend 

Maine,  I  hope  that  in  the  confer- 
more  modifications  that  make 
sense  can  take  place.  I  thank  my 

from  Maine.         

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
..  from  Arizona. 

McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 

f^end  from  Maine  was  entirely  ac- 

.      in  his  remarks.  The  Congress 

^obably  abdicated  its  responsibil- 

._  the  Congress  is  responsible 

_  fimding  of  these  bases.  Howev- 

would  like  to  point  out  to  my 

,  for  whom  I  have  the  utmost  re- 

that  it  is  very  clear  that  we  are 

condition  of  gridlock  as  far  as 

closings  are  concerned.  My  infor- 

is  that  the  last  major  military 

in  this  country  to  be  closed 
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was  in  the  early  1970's.  A  great  deal 
has  changed  in  the  intervening  years, 
and  there  have  clearly  been  changes  in 
mission,  roles,  requirements;  technolo- 
gy. These  have  driven  us  to  need  dif- 
ferent installations  and  different 
basing  requirements.  All  of  the 
changes  however,  have  not  led  to  the 
closure  of  any  major  military  installa- 
tion in  this  country.  Whether  we  in 
this  body  happen  to  like  it  or  not. 
there  is  a  perception  around  the  coun- 
try that  the  Congress  cannot  act  to 
reduce  the  waste  and  inefficiency  and 
the  excess  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  which  results  from  having  re- 
dundant or  excess  militau-y  installa- 
tions in  this  country. 

My  colleague  is  right  that  in  saying 
that  by  setting  up  a  commission,  and 
allowing  that  commission  to  do  the 
work  Congress  should  be  doing,  we  are 
abdicating  our  responsibilities.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  history  indicates 
that  we  are  incapable  of  acting  in  any 
other  way  because  of  the  enormous 
political  repercussions  which  result  in 
each  of  our  States  as  a  result  of  a 
move  to  close  a  base  or  a  military  in- 
stallation. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  we  have  set  up  other  com- 
missions and  they  have  provided  us 
with  useful  information.  For  example, 
the  Commission  on  Social  Security. 
This  Commission  was  set  up  recently 
and  is  going  to  report  on  the  overall 
economy  sometime  this  fall. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  We  also  set  up  the 
Packard  Commission  a  year  or  so  ago, 
but  there  was  no  suggestion  made  that 
the  Packard  Commission  recommenda- 
tions would  be  implemented  without 
review  of  the  Congress.  There  is  some- 
thing where  we  said,  "No.  no.  wait  a 
moment.  Procurement,  that  is  some- 
thing we  take  a  special  interest  in." 
We  were  not  about  to  delegate  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  integrity  of 
the  members,  the  high  respect  that 
they  enjoyed,  and  the  expertise  they 
brought  to  the  job.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  did  precisely  the  right  thing. 
We  took  the  benefit  of  their  recom- 
mendations. We  acted  upon  some  and 
we  rejected  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  role  of  a 
commission,  not  to  delegate  to  an  une- 
lected  body  the  decisionmaking  au- 
thority without  review  and  without  re- 
course by  Members  of  this  institution. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  statement,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  results  of  the 
Packard  Commission,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  us.  have  been  limit- 
ed in  the  benefits  we  have  received. 
The  so-called  Kissinger  Commission 
on  the  CBI  was  perhaps  the  most 
talked-about  and  least  followed  Com- 
mission. Unfortunately,  we  seem  to 
have  a  history  of  appointing  commis- 


sions, expending  the  valuable  time  of 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, receiving  their  recommendations, 
and  doing  very  little  about  them. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  language  if  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  agree  that  we 
make  the  Scowcroft  Commission  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  binding 
upon  the  Congress  so  that  we  could  go 
forward,  for  example,  with  the  Midg- 
etman  missile  as  well  as  the  recom- 
mendations on  the  MX. 

There  is  a  case  where  we  have  distin- 
guished gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
President  making  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
delegate  to  them  that  decision,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  join  me 
in  saying  he  would  be  fully  in  support 
of  those  recommendations. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  certainly  would  not 
be  adve'-se  to  giving  serious  consider- 
ation to  such  a  move  although,  as  my 
colleague  fully  appreciates,  it  would  be 
largely  academic.  There  would  be  2  of 
us  as  opposed  to  98.  and  we  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
other  98. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  only  point  I  am 
making  is  here  you  had  a  commission 
make  a  recommendation,  and  Con- 
gress justifiably  reserved  the  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  we  go  forward 
with  MX.  Midgetman,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  I  think  we  create  com- 
missions for  the  purposes  of  advice. 
They  serve  an  advisory  function.  That 
should  be  the  desire  here,  but  we 
should  not  abdicate  our  responsibility 
just  as  we  have  not  done  so  with  other 
commissions.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  do  so  here. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  wish  to 
mfke  as  a  rhetorical  suggestion.  I 
krow  the  Senator  is  not  in  the  posi- 
tioT  to  commit  other  Members  to  that 
pos.'tion.  But  nonetheless,  I  think  we 
have  a  role. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  done 
his  best  to  inject  the  Congress  back 
into  that  deliberative  process.  I  salute 
him  for  that. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  again  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  friend  from  Maine. 
He  makes  an  extremely  valid  point  in 
that  we  have  abdicated  our  responsi- 
bility. Perhaps  we  should  evaluate  the 
way  that  this  entire  body  does  busi- 
ness. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  and  emphasize 
that  it  is  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  at  least  we 
have  Congress  playing  a  constructive 
role.  Admittedly,  it  is  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  two-House  legislative  veto, 
as  opposed  to  an  affirmative  action,  in 
the  case  decisions  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  commission. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  friend 
from  Maine  that  there  is  that  percep- 
tion, and  I  think  there  is  an  accurate 


one  in  the  country,  that  the  Congress 
carmot  act  to  close  a  single  military  in- 
stallation because  of  the  political 
impact  on  the  elected  representatives 
in  both  bodies. 

History  indicates  there  is  some  accu- 
racy in  that  perception.  If  my  infor- 
mation is  correct,  the  last  time  a 
major  installation  was  closed  was  some 
15  years  ago,  or  more.  If  we  accept  the 
fact  that  there  are  installations  which 
should  be  streamlined  or  made  more 
efficient,  and  that  some  should  even 
be  closed,  this  bill  is  a  way  of  attack- 
ing an  issue  that  is  for  more  important 
than  just  the  fact  that  there  are  bases 
which  are  not  necessary  to  maintain 
this  Nation's  national  security  require- 
ments. If  we  cannot  act,  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  support  for  whatever  level  of 
defense  spending  the  Congress  decides 
on  will  be  eroded.  The  American 
people  need  to  perceive  that  their  tax 
dollars  are  not  being  inefficiently  and 
wastefully  expended  on  military  in- 
stallations that  are  not  necessary  for 
national  defense. 

I  share  the  disapproval  of  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  and  to  some  degree  his 
disgust,  that  we  are  in  a  situation  that 
we  carmot  act  in  an  affirmative  fash- 
ion, and  that  we  abdicate  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  suggest 
that  we  have  another  pressing  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  to  convince  most  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  their  tax 
dollars  are  being  most  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently spent. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  final  point?  The  times,  of 
course,  change.  There  may  be  require- 
ments to  either  realign  or  indeed  close 
certain  bases.  But  I  would  call  my  col- 
league's attention  to  the  fact  that  he, 
as  did  I,  once  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  report  was  filed  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
some  years  ago  in  the  mid-1970's  indi- 
cating as  a  policy  matter  that  we 
needed  to  maintain,  perhaps  even 
expand,  our  military  presence  in  the 
country,  and  a  greater  dispersal  was 
taking  place  as  more  bases  were  being 
concentrated  in  fewer  areas  to  the 
point  where  many  regions  of  the  coun- 
try were  being  totally  excluded  from 
any  presence  of  our  military  person- 
nel, men  and  women.  And  that  the 
presence  of  those  men  and  women  in 
our  armed  services  was  serving  a  very 
positive  impact,  not  only  for  our  na- 
tional security  but  for  the  commit- 
ment of  this  country  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

There  was  a  policy  decision  to  main- 
tain a  greater  dispersal  of  those  facili- 
ties. I  think  frankly  there  was  great 
merit  to  it,  that  they  are  sometimes 
shortsighted  for  very  marginal  savings 
to  start  shutting  bases  down,  and 
thereby  depriving  an  opportunity  for 
people  to  see  exactly  the  kind  of  serv- 
ices that  are  being  rendered. 


So  there  was  a  policy  recommenda- 
tion coming  from  our  colleague.  I  be- 
lieve Jack  Kemp  was  very  instnmiental 
in  helping  write  that  report.  So  it  is 
not  a  situation  where  Congress  has 
been  resisting  base  closures.  There 
were  also  policy  factors  involved  and 
perhaps  reasons  for  keeping  them 
open  as  part  of  the  national  security 
debate  itself. 

I  do  not  want  to  disagree  with  my 
friend  from  Arizona,  but  I  would  say 
there  are  times  when  cases  can  be 
made  for  the  closure  of  a  base.  Cer- 
tainly when  you  are  talking  about  a 
major  installation,  the  way  the  law 
was  originally  written  there  had  to  be 
at  least  1,000  civilian  personnel  who 
were  proposed  to  be  eliminated  or  a 
50-percent  reduction.  You  are  talking 
about  a  major  installation. 

There  ought  to  be  some  notice  given, 
some  rationale  given,  some  opportuni- 
ty for  Congress  men  and  women  and 
Senators  to  make  their  case  for  its 
continuation.  If  they  carmot.  it  should 
be  closed.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  process  we  ought  to  follow,  not 
what  we  are  doing  here  by  creating 
unelected  commissions  to  make  those 
decisions  for  us.  I  think  this  is  the  best 
we  can  do  under  the  circumstances. 

So  I  will  support  certainly  my  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Maine  in  that  there  is  a  compel- 
ling case  for  dispersal  throughout  the 
country  of  our  military  installations. 
It  is  a  terrible  mistake,  from  a  strate- 
gic as  well  as  a  moral  standpoint,  to 
concentrate  our  military  bases  in  one 
section  of  the  country.  Indeed,  that 
happens  to  be  to  a  large  degree  the 
case  today.  I  think  that  it  could  place 
us  in  some  strategic  peril  over  time. 

I  -would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
there  has  been  no  more  fierce  or  dedi- 
cated protector  of  the  military  instal- 
lations in  his  State  in  my  view  than 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  Sun 
Belt  have  many  other  ways  of  improv- 
ing our  economies.  Unfortunately, 
that  does  not  happen  to  be  true  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  my  colleague  from 
Maine  is  clearly  aware  and  apprecia- 
tive of  the  enormous  economic  disloca- 
tion and  difficulties  that  would  prevail 
in  his  State  in  the  event  of  a  closure  of 
a  very  large  and  important  military  in- 
stallation. 

I  happen  to  know  that  since  1979, 
when  Senator  Cohen  came  to  this 
body,  he  has  made  it  one  of  his  high- 
est priorities  to  keep  that  base  open.  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  Maine  are  very 
grateful  and  appreciative.  He  has 
made  a  compelling  case  not  only  of  the 
economic  difficulties  that  would  result 
from  base  closures,  but  of  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  major  military  in- 
stallation, in  Maine,  Loring  Air  Force 
Base. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  I  may  offer  one  com- 
ment, let  me  thank  the  Senator  for  his 


comments,  but  point  out  that  were  it 
only  the  economic  factors  involved  I 
would  not  be  before  this  Chamber 
speaking  on  behalf  of  that  particular 
facility.  It  was  the  strategic  location, 
the  implications  for  reinforcement  and 
NATO,  that  the  whole  rationale  was 
offered  for  the  base  in  the  first  place. 
The  primary  factor  has  to  be  the  con- 
sideration of  national  security  inter- 
ests. The  economic  factors  were  sec- 
ondary, in  my  opinion,  and  no  less  im- 
portant in  terms  of  the  impact.  But  I 
could  not  stand  before  this  Chamber 
aoid  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  it  open 
solely  as  a  job  creation  facility. 

So  it  was  really  the  strategic  loca- 
tion, coupled  with  the  economic  fac- 
tors, that  would  be  involved  in  shut- 
ting it  down  for  very  marginal,  if  any. 
economic  savings,  and  I  think  to  the 
detriment  of  our  ability  to  reinforce 
our  European  allies  at  a  time  of  crisis 
that  really  has  been  the  persuasive 
factor  that  has  maintained  Loring 
where  it  is  today. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  As  I  was  saying,  I  be- 
lieve my  friend  from  Maine  has  made 
the  case  for  the  strategic  importance 
of  Loring  Air  Force  Base.  It  is  indeed 
crucial  to  our  ability  to  resupply  our 
NATO  allies  in  the  event  of  war  in 
Western  Europe.  He  has  based  his  pri- 
mary concerns  on  that  issue. 

I  was  trying  to  point  out  that  he  also 
has  concern  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  his  State,  who  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  find  emplojmnent  in 
other  areas.  I  was  also  trying  to  point 
out  that  those  of  us  from  States  that 
have  more  healthy  and  growing  econo- 
mies find  life  somewhat  easier  for 
those  who  are  dislocated  by  a  base  clo- 
sure. I  think  the  human  element  of 
the  base  closure  is  something  that 
must  be  considered  whenever  there  is 
a  base  closure.  That  is  why  I  hope  if 
this  Commission's  recommendations 
are  accepted,  we  will  act  together  to 
minimize  the  economic  impact  no 
matter  where  that  base  closure  takes 
place.  I  hope  we  will  provide  for  the 
provision  of  such  programs  as  employ- 
ment and  training  assistance,  and  for 
assistance  in  other  areas  so  that  we 
could  make  sure  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant economic  impact  in  the  area. 

Let  me  just  finally  say  to  my  friend 
from  Maine  that  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  this  Commission. 

I  have  seen  the  proposed  member- 
ship of  this  Commission.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  as  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  does,  that  these 
people  will  attack  this  issue  in  a  dedi-  i' 
cated  and  nonpartisan  fashion.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  they  will 
do  the  job  in  an  objective  and  patriotic 
fashion,  as  they  are  tasked  to  do  by 
the  legislation  contained  in  this  bill. 
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*w»  rDMENT  NO.  8012,  AS  MODIFIED.  TO 
JCENDBCENT  2005,  AS  MODIITED 

DIXON.   Mr.   President,   I   am 

„  to  do  a  little  bit  of  cleanup 

.     am  thankful  for  all  the  impor- 

d  scussions  that  have  just  tran- 
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I  ask 
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tie 


sei  tence. 


(C)(2),  strike  out  the  period 

word  "staff,"  at  the  end  of  the 

....  and  insert  ",  which  shall  be 

the  Commission.". 

reflects  the  colloquy  that  took 

between     the     Senator     from 

and  others  on  the  floor  and 

takes  care  of  the  question  of 

clarifiAtion  of  that  language. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
the  amendment  is  so 
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Mr.  DIXON.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous (  onsent  that  pages  3  and  4  of 
the  amendment,  which  are  duplicate 
pages,  je  deleted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oljection,  the  amendment  is  so 
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unanimous  consent  to  amend 
as  follows: 


DIXON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
_.  on  page  5,  line  16,  the  word 
)e  stricken  and  the  word  "any" 
in  lieu  thereof.  That  was 
and  the  colloquy  took 
between     the     Senator     from 

, and  myself.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oltjection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modif  i  ;d. 

modification  is  as  follows: 

subsection  (CK2),  strike  out  the  period 

word  "staff"  at  the  end  of  the  first 

and  insert  ",  which  shall  be  select- 

c  Commission.". 

3  and  4  of  the  amendment,  dupli- 

be  deleted; 
.^  5,  line  16,  that  the  word  "the"  be 
and  the  word  "any"  be  inserted  in 


tie 


tlie( 


pa  ses. 
P  ige 


LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
DIXON.  I  yield. 

LEVIN.  The  purpose  of  that  leg- 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do 
_„_st  or  imply  or  direct  that  any 
3€  closed.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
il.  This  Commission  is  supposed 
.ermine  if  there  are  any  bases 
recommends  be  closed,  and  that 
reason  for  the  last  change. 
DIXON.    The    Senator    from 

is  absolutely  correct. 

DOLE.   Mr.   President,    I   com- 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
and  the  Senators  from  Michi- 
i  jizona.  Virginia,  and  other  Sena- 
'/ho  have  been  working  on  this 
number  of  hours.  I  think  it  is  a 
mportant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
ts the  Senator  from  Maine  point 
lational  security  has  to  be  pri- 


ciin 


recall  in  1965,  when  I  was  a 
House  Member,  they  closed 
Schilling  Air  Force  Base  in  Salina.  KS. 
I  cal  ed  each  of  my  Senators  to  see 
who  vas  going  to  make  the  armounce- 


ment.  I  could  not  find  one  Senator, 
and  the  other  Senator  said,  "I  only  an- 
noimce  openings."  [Laughter.] 

So  I  was  a  junior  House  Member, 
and  I  got  to  announce  the  closing  of 
Schilling  Air  Force  Base  in  Kansas.  As 
it  turned  out,  we  had  economic  devel- 
opment, and  it  turned  out  well  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  community. 

I  understand  the  importance  of 
making  the  right  decision,  and  that 
has  been  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  certainly  commend  those  who 
have  been  involved. 

I  hope  we  can  close  some  bases.  Ob- 
viously, there  are  some  that  should 
have  been  closed  10,  15,  or  20  years 
ago,  in  addition  to  Schilling  Air  Force 
Base,  and  later  the  Air  Force  base  in 
Topeka,  KS.  We  do  not  have  many 
left. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  a 
statement  he  wants  to  make  at  this 
point.  Thereafter,  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, we  will  go  through  a  roUcall  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  imder  the  very  able  leadership  of 
our  chairman.  Senator  Nunn,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  worked  in 
a  bipartisan  spirit  of  cooperation  to 
develop  a  defense  authorization  bill 
that: 

Begins  to  get  control  of  runaway  de- 
fense spending; 

Seriously  addresses  the  imbalance 
between  strategic  and  conventional 
priorities; 

Makes  a  start  at  correcting  deficien- 
cies in  our  conventional  deterrent;  and 
Provides  a  niunber  of  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  defense  industrial  base, 
improve  acquisition  practices  and  ad- 
dress defense  trade  policies  that  result 
in  the  inefficient  use  of  common  de- 
fense resources. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings 
and  deliberations  on  this  bill  the  com- 
mittee, and  particularly  Senator 
Levin's  Subcommittee  on  Convention- 
al Forces  and  Alliance  Defense,  fo- 
cused considerable  attention  on  the 
subject  of  the  conventional  balance 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
Europe. 

The  committee  recommends  that  ad- 
ditional funds  be  authorized  over  and 
above  the  President's   request   for  a 


number  of  armor  and  antiarmor  pro- 
grams that  will  begin  to  restore  the 
ability  of  our  forces  to  better  deter 
and  defend  against  a  conventional 
attack  on  Europe. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning  at 
addressing  the  conventional  balance  in 
Europe  and  correcting  imbalances  that 
detract  from  our  ability  to  deter  war 
and  defend  against  attack  in  that  most 
vital  region  of  the  world,  and  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  the  committee 
staff,  and  the  personal  staff  members 
who  have  worked  with  us  to  prepare 
this  bill  for  the  Senate's  consideration. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
remind  the  Senate  that  providing  for 
the  common  defense  involves  more 
than  raising  and  supporting  armies  or 
providing  and  maintaining  a  Navy. 
The  pursuit  of  negotiated  and  verifia- 
ble arms  control  agreements,  though  a 
function  of  the  executive  branch,  is 
also  a  concern  of  the  Congress,  espe- 
cially of  the  Senate  which  must  give 
its  advice  in  and  consent  to  that  proc- 


ess. 

While  the  committee's  actions  to  im- 
prove conventional  defense  capabili- 
ties are  important— and  necessary  at 
this  time— I  think  the  committee  has 
given  insufficient  attention  to  a 
number  of  possible  actions  that  could 
enhance  conventional  stability  and  in- 
crease the  warning  time  for  any 
Warsaw  Pact  attack  that  would  be  so 
necessary  to  enable  NATO's  member 
goverrunents  to  make  the  political  de- 
cisions to  mobilize  reserves  and  rein- 
force the  forward  deployed  forces  of 
NATO. 

The  actions  to  which  I  refer  can  be 
categorized  as  conventional  arms  con- 
trol and  stabilizing  measures— with 
the  latter  term  encompassing  both 
confidence-building  measures 

[CBM's].  of  the  sort  agreed  to  at  the 
Stockholm  Conference  in  1986  which 
was  part  of  the  Conference  on  Confi- 
dence- and  Security-Building  Measures 
and  Disarmament  in  Europe  [CDEl, 
and  force  constraints. 

The  committee's  formal  report  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  INF  Treaty  recognized  the  prom- 
ise of  such  measures,  identifying  them 
collectively  as  components  of  the 
second  track  of  the  roadmap  to  NATO 
strength  in  the  report's  section  on 
"NATO  in  the  Post-INF  Environ- 
ment." The  committee  gave  further  in- 
dication of  its  appreciation  for  the  po- 
tential of  conventional  arms  control 
and  stabilizing  measures  when  it 
adopted  my  amendment  to  this  bill, 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Nunn  and 
Levin,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  an  expansion  of  confi- 
dence-building measures  should  enjoy 
a  high  priority  in  the  administration's 
plans  to  proceed  with  conventional 
arms    control    initiatives    in    Europe. 
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Nevertheless,  much  more  can  be  done 
in  this  area. 

To  date,  what  attention  the  United 
States  and  NATO  arms  control  nego- 
tiators have  devoted  to  stabilizing 
measures  has  focused  on  confidence- 
building  measures  of  the  Stockholm 
Agreement  genre. 

That  agreement  permits  each  side  to 
observe  and  inspect  military  oper- 
ations of  the  other  side.  These  inspec- 
tions and  observations  are  viewed  with 
great  promise  in  Europe. 

Two  new  rounds  of  Western  bl<x;- 
Eastem  bloc  talks  are  anticipated  to 
begin  later  this  year:  a  follow-on  to 
the  CDE  talks  and  the  resulting  Stock- 
holm Agreement;  and  a  new  series  of 
talks,  the  Conventional  Stability  Talks 
[CSTl. 

Enhanced  CMB's  will  be  discussed  at 
the  follow-on  to  the  Stockholm  meet- 
ing. Force  constraints  as  well  as  force 
reductions  can  be  considered  in  the 
framework  of  the  CST. 

Since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year.  I 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  subject  and  have  concluded 
that  expanding  the  current  regimen  of 
CBM's  to  include  force  constraints  and 
limitations  will  enhance  our  conven- 
tional defense  system  in  Europe,  pro- 
vide some  early  success  in  the  new  dis- 
cussions, and  build  the  infrastructure 
for  a  verification  regime  for  future 
conventional  disarmament. 

Taking  such  steps— which  some  have 
labled  "operational  arms  control"— 
will  be  stabilizing,  beneficial  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  alliance  and  its 
members,  and  more  easily  achievable 
than  actual  reductions  in  weapons  sys- 
tems or  forces— traditional  arms  con- 
trol—or "structural"  arms  control. 

IN  the  area  of  Stockholm-type 
CBM's.  we  should  consider  a  number 
of  new  initiatives  at  both  the  CDE  and 
CST  negotiations.  For  example: 

We  should  seek  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  demand  inspections  permit- 
ted annually; 

We  should  attempt  to  expand  the 
scope  of  activities  subject  to  inspection 
and  observation.  All  military  oper- 
ations, including  movements  of  avia- 
tion units  and  naval  mauieuvers. 
should  be  brought  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Stockholm  Agreement  in 
ways  that  enhance  mutual  security; 

Building  on  the  intrusive  inspection 
regime  of  the  INF  Treaty,  we  should 
attempt  to  establish  on-site  monitor- 
ing facilities  at  the  entrances  to  major 
rail  yards,  ammunition  and  fuel  stor- 
age depots,  and  international  trans- 
shipment points. 

A  different  kind  of  CBM  we  should 
pursue  immediately  is  the  exchange  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  officers  for 
the  purposes  of  discussing  strategy 
and  doctrine  and  breaking  down  bar- 
riers to  better  understanding  between 

the  competing  alliances.   Both  sides 


contribute  to  the  continuing  suspicion 
and  distrust: 

Throughout  the  post-war  period  the 
Soviet  Union  has  maintained  forces  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the  Western 
portions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
ployed, equipped,  and  trained  in  a 
manner  to  facilitate  offensive  oper- 
ations. 

Despite  recent  encouraging  rhetoric 
from  Soviet  officials,  the  Soviet 
Union's  forces  remain  guided  by  an  of- 
fensive doctrine  and  appear  to  be  im- 
plementing that  doctrine. 

United  States  and  other  NATO 
forces  are  also  forward  deployed  and 
offensive-capable,  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  claims  it  believes  NATO  has  of- 
fensive intentions  and  objectives. 

Recent  changes  in  U.S.  doctrine- 
such  as  shifting  from  active  defense  to 
AirLand  Battle— and  the  adoption  of 
the  follow-on  forces  attack  [FOFA] 
doctrine  by  NATO  apparently  are  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
Soviets  and  their  allies. 

NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  officers  I 
met  in  Europe,  including  General 
Galvin.  the  SACEUR;  General  Otis, 
USAREUR  Commander;  and  General 
Dachowski,  First  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Polish  Army,  told  me  that 
they  would  welcome  exchanges  and 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  concerns 
about  each  other's  doctrine. 

As  we  become  more  familiar  with 
the  other  side's  doctrine,  we  can  use 
these  exchanges  to  help  us  discrimi- 
nate between  routine  and  premobiliza- 
tion  or  mobilization  activities.  Ulti- 
mately, we  can  use  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  strategy  and  doctrine  to 
reduce  border  tension. 

The  first  steps  toward  instituting 
such  exchanges  between  senior  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  officers  already  has 
occured.  Secretary  of  Defense  Carlucci 
and  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Yazov's 
recent  meeting  will  be  followed  by  an 
exchange  of  visits  between  Admiral 
Crowe  and  his  Soviet  counterpart  Mar- 
shal Akhromeyev.  We  should  seek  to 
expand  on  these  meetings  and  make 
them  routine. 

All  of  these  measures  could  reduce 
tension  and  the  possibility  for  misun- 
derstanding and  misinterpretation  of 
the  other  side's  activities  while  simul- 
taneously increasing  warning  time  and 
certainty  in  case  of  Pact  mobilization. 
Exchanges  between  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  officers  and  an  expanded 
regimen  of  CBM's  need  not  wait  for 
tangible  reductions  or  redeployment 
of  conventional  forces. 

Finally,  given  the  prospect  that  the 
new  conventional  stability  talks  will 
take  several  years  to  produce  any 
actual  force  reductions,  we  should  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  force  constraints 
and  limitations  which,  along  with  en- 
hanced CBM's,  could  serve  as  stepping 
stones  toward  actual  reductions  in 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  conventional 
forces. 


Such  measures  would  be  aimed  at 
complicating  preparations  for  short- 
warning  attacks,  making  unreinforced 
offensive  operations  less  feasible,  and 
installing  a  variety  of  cooperative  in- 
spection procedures  that  could  help 
monitor  compliance  with  any  eventual 
arms  reduction  accord. 

Such  measures  would  give  both  sides 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  in  tan- 
gible ways  that  their  intentions  and 
objectives  are  truly  defensive. 

Such  force  constraints  are  still  in 
the  early  stages  of  conceptual  develop- 
ment In  the  West.  In  the  past,  we  have 
seen  constraints  largely  as  measures  to 
accompany  and  augment  arms  reduc- 
tion accords.  We  do  not  yet  know 
which  ones  most  effectively  would 
reduce  the  options  for  attack  while 
preserving  the  legitimate  capabilities 
for  defense. 

A  number  of  ideas  appear  worth  ex- 
ploring. For  example: 

We  could  consider  setting  limitations 
on  the  size  of  maneuver  imits,  making 
it  more  difficult  in  exercises  to  pre- 
pare the  sorts  of  formations  necessary 
for  attack; 

We  could  also  seek  constraints  on 
the  time  that  maneuver  units  spend 
out  of  garrison,  a  measure  that  would 
build  confidence  in  stated  intentions 
as  well  as  inhibit  attack  potential; 

Another  useful  measure  to  consider 
would  be  establishing  limits  on  the 
number  and  size  of  maneuver  units 
that  could  be  moved  into  specified  geo- 
graphic areas  from  other  regions; 

We  should  look  into  the  possibility 
of  negotiating  restrictions  on  the  loca- 
tion of  fuel  and  ammunition  depots, 
ensuring  that  such  facilities  are  not  lo- 
cated near  the  Eaist-West  dividing  line. 

These  and  other  measures,  might  re- 
quire asymmetrical  limitations  to  take 
into  account  the  much  greater  geo- 
graphic depth  of  the  Eastern  side. 

Moving  closer  to  actual  arms  reduc- 
tions, we  should  explore  schemes  for 
taking  certain  equipment  out  of  units 
and  storing  it  in  depots  monitored  by 
the  other  side. 

Logical  candidates  for  storage  in- 
clude tanks,  self-propelled  artillery, 
and  bridging  equipment.  The  engines 
could  be  removed  from  the  tanks  and 
stored  separately,  requiring  additional 
time  to  bring  the  units  back  into  serv- 
ice and  increasing  the  visibility  of  any 
aggressive  intentions. 

Storing  equipment,  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  the  need  to  equalize  imbalances 
in  current  deployments  of  such  sys- 
tems, would  not  require  destruction  of 
those  systems.  But  storage  arrange- 
ments could  complicate  any  prepara- 
tions to  attack  the  other  side  with 
short  warning. 

Such  measures,  if  negotiated,  could 
help  establish  patterns  of  East-West 
security  cooperation  that  would  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  actual  reduc- 
tions. Perhaps  more  importantly,  by 
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situation  in  Europe,  reduce 

of  war— conventional  or  nucle- 
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acilitate  progress  toward  arms 
on  agreements,  and  build  the 
for  the  verification  regl- 
accords  would  require. 

building    measures   can 
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President  Reagan  and  Soviet 
^      Secretary  Gorbachev  concern- 
infections  of  each  other's  laser 
developments— in  the  hope 
lucli   confidence  building  steps 
the  concerns  of  both  sides 
sufficifently  to  permit  us  to  achieve  a 
substantial  reduction  in  strategic  nu- 
veapons.  I  understand  that  the 
level    discussions    have    been 
followfed    up    with    staff-level    discus- 
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the  potential  of  the  Warsaw 
mount  an  attack  on  short- 
such  measures  would  permit 
_  countries  to  concentrate  re- 
on   defending    against    other 


I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  the  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Are  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BidenI,  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83. 
nays  13.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  122  Leg.] 
YEAS— 83 
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progress  in  the  start  talks  that 
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4ear  future.  It  is  yet  another  ex- 

of     how     confidence-building 
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and  facilitating  more  relaxed 
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.  Soviet  Union  in  and  of  them- 

while  assuring  that  our  nation- 

...  is  fuUy  protected— but  also 

smoothing   the   way   toward   true 

reductions  which  is  the  ultimate 

_  _  of  our  arms  control  efforts. 

ve  consider  the  committee's  rec- 

on  authorizations  for 

Iiepartment  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
1989  we  should  be  mindful  that 
security  involves  more  than 
and  weapons.  The  INF  Treaty, 
we  will  consider  shortly,  is  the 
step  in  a  new  directioon  to  en- 
national   security.   The   active 
of   responsible   arms   control 
.„d  with  a  balanced  national  de- 
establishment  in  support  of  a 
set  of  national  security  priorities 
surest  guarantor  of  our  contin- 
ijeace  and  prosperity. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
DIXON.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
indicated  they  are  prepared  to 
and  I  think  there  is  no  other 
debate  on  the  issue. 
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Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 
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Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Evans 

Exon 

Pord 

Powler 

Gam 


Armstrong 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Danforth 

Durenberger 


Glerui 

Gore 

Graham 

Grassley 

Harltin 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 
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HoUings 
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Johnston 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 
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Levin 
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McCain 
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McConnell 

Melcher 
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Moynihan 

Murkowski 

NAYS- 13 

Gramm 

Hatch 
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Lugar 

NOT  VOTING— 4 
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Simpson 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Proxmlre 

SUfford 

Wallop 


Biden 
Karnes 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2012),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  recognition  at  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  managers  of  the  bill  as  to 
what  the  outlook  is  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Leader,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  Weicker, 
has  an  amendment  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  both  sides.  I  do  not  think 
that  will  take  long.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  require  a  roUcall  vote. 

I  also  understand  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  has  an 
amendment  that  the  committee  will 
oppose  relating  to  the  same  subject  we 
just  voted  on.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
that  debate  will  take,  but  it  would  be 
my  view  that  we  should  complete  that 
tonight,  hopefully  within  the  next 
hour,  and  that  will  be  the  last  amend- 
ment tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  have  order.  Mr. 
President?  I  cannot  hear  the  chair- 
man. I  am  sure  some  others  cannot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  we  have 
order.  Will  Members  please  be  seated? 
I  will  also  advise  the  majority  leader 
that  we  have  not  fully  disposed  of  the 
Dixon  amendment  yet.  We  have 
amended  the  amendment  but  not  dis- 
posed of  the  final  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  soon  as  we  finish  the 
amendment,  the  Dixon  amendment 
which  has  not  yet  been  finally 
passed— I  believe  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  second-degree  amendment— as 
soon  as  we  dispose  of  that,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  an  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Senator  Pressler,  I  believe 
would  like  to  have  an  amendment  on 
the  same  subject  relating  to  base  clos- 
ing. I  believe  that  will  require  a  roll- 
call  vote.  We  have  been  trying  to  line 
up  business  all  day  and  we  have  been 
spinning  our  wheels  to  some  extent, 
except  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  we  will  be  discussing.  I 
hope  with  the  Pressler  amendment  we 
will  be  completed  with  this  one. 

Tomorrow  morning  I  would  like  to 
have  what  I  will  call  the  bigger  amend- 
ments up  so  we  can  make  progress  on 
this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Senator  Johnston,  has  agreed  to  bring 
up  his  SDI  amendment  at  approxi- 
mately 10:30  in  the  morning.  That 
could  be  our  first  order  of  business. 
Then  we  have  Mr.  Bumpers  who  is 
willing  to  bring  up  the  amendment  on 
SALT  which  we  are  all  familiar  with,  I 
think,  and  then  we  follow  that,  the 
Johnston  amendment,  with  the  Bump- 
ers amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Kennedy  will  be  prepared  to  bring  up 
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two  amendments,  including  an  amend- 
ment on  the  test  ban,  which  is  another 
one  of  th€  big  ones,  and  that  those  two 
can  come  up  tomorrow  also. 

So  that  is  four  amendments  that  are 
in  the  big  10,  as  I  would  say. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Sometime  tomorrow 
afternoon,  I  will  be  prepared  to  bring 
up  an  amendment  having  to  do  with 
the  elimination  of  the  domestic  prefer- 
ence by  DOD  that  was  stricken  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  go  further  in  eliminating  the  pref- 
erence, or  does  the  Senator  want  to  go 
in  the  other  direction? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  the  Senator  un- 
derstands many  of  us 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand.  I  have 
been  heard  on  that  subject  myself.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  California 
has  an  amendment  that  relates  to  base 
housing. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  correct.  Since 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  tomorrow. 
Senator  D'Amato  and  I  and  others  will 
be  offering  an  amendment,  and  we 
have  no  idea  how  much  time  it  will 
take,  that  relates  to  the  military 
powers  for  the  interdiction  of  drugs  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  also,  I  would  say, 
one  of  the  big  amendments,  I  would 
like  to  take  that  one  up.  I  would  like 
to  proceed  in  this  order,  but  if  you 
could  be  ready  on  that  one  perhaps  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  can  certainly  take 
that  up  tomorrow,  I  hope.  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  we  have  a  very  full 
day  tomorrow.  We  have  a  number  of 
important  amendments.  That  makes  5 
of  the  big  10  amendments.  That  is  one 
of  them  here.  That  is  six  of  them,  if 
we  can  have  that  agenda,  we  can  dis- 
pose of  by  tomorrow,  and  perhaps 
many  others. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  SDI  amend- 
ment laid  down  tonight  as  the  first 
order  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Weicker  will  shortly  call  up  an 
amendment  which  will  not  require  a 
roUcall,  unless  he,  the  offeror 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No  roUcall. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has  been  indicated 
there  will  be  no  roUcall  vote  on  that. 
Then  Mr.  Pressler  has  an  amendment 
which  the  chairman  would  hope  to  dis- 
pose of  today  and  which  would  require 
a  roUcall  vote.  Is  Mr.  Pressler  pre- 
pared to  call  it  up? 

Mr.  DOLE.  WiU  the  majority  leader 
yield?  We  are  in  the  process  of  con- 
tacting Senator  Pressler.  I  think  he  is 
attending  a  reception.  We  are  sending 
a  messenger  to  see  if  he  wUl  come  and 
present  his  amendment. 


might  advise  the 
told  me  he  does 


Mr.  WARNER.  I 
leadership,  he  has 
want  a  roUcaU  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  he  wiU  call  it  up 
after  Mr.  Weickeh's  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  time  limit.  It 
could  take  an  hour  or  2  hours. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  my  es- 
timate is  the  Pressler  amendment  can 
take  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  wUl  be  one  more 
roUcall  vote  today.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
get  agreements  that  the  following 
amendments  wUl  be  locked  in?  May  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  manager  on  that  side, 
would  it  be  possible  to  lock  in  the 
amendments  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  Mr.  Nunn  in  the  following 
order:  Mr.  Johnston,  beginning  at  10 
o'clock,  to  be  followed  by  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Bumpers,  to  be  followed 
by  two  amendments  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
to  be  followed  by  the  amendments  by 
Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Heinz  and  then  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Heinz  and  then  Mr. 
Wilson  without  any  time  limitations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Without  any  other  limi- 
tations, like  second-degree  amend- 
ments; just  the  order  is  all  we  are  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  there 
could  be  amendments  in  the  second 
degree  offered  to  them  but  no  time 
limitations.  At  least  we  would  have  a 
sequence  in  which  amendments  would 
be  called  up.  and  that  sequence  has 
been  rather  carefully  worked  out 
today  by  the  manager  and  ranking 
manager. 

This  would  mean  that  on  tomorrow, 
we  could  begin  at  10  o'clock  and  have 
an  orderly  procedure  whereby  these 
amendments  would  be  called  up  and 
the  Senators  who  are  offering  the 
amendments  would  be  put  on  notice 
they  would  be  expected  to  be  on  the 
floor  offering  their  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  distin- 
guished leader  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  the  order.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  we  can  have  an  indication  of 
what  are  the  subject  matters  of  these 
amendments  because  individual  Sena- 
tors have  several  different  amend- 
ments, and  I  would  Uke  to  know  what 
the  order  is.  if  we  can  have  that. 
Maybe  we  can  know  more  information 
about  whether  we  should  be  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Nunn  to 
respond. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  certainly  entitled  to  that  in- 
formation. My  imderstanding  is  Sena- 
tor Johnston  will  have  an  amendment 
on  SDI  that  will  transfer  certain  funds 
from  SDI  to  the  NASA  Program.  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  amount.  I  believe  it  is 
$700  million. 

Mr.  Bumpers  will  have  the  SALT  II 
amendment  compliance  which  we  de- 


bated in  this  body  several  times.  I 
think  that  one  is  pretty  much  the 
same  amendment  we  talked  about  last 
year.  Senator  Kennedy  will  have  an 
amendment  on  the  test  ban,  which  is 
also  an  amendment  we  have  discussed 
in  the  past  and  voted  on  in  the  past.  I 
believe  Senator  Kennedy  has  also  indi- 
cated he  WiU  have  an  amendment 
which  has  been  discussed  in  the  past 
and  I  believe  voted  on  in  the  past  re- 
lating to  combat  troops  in  Central 
America.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
nature  of  that  one. 

Does  Senator  Kennedy  want  to  de- 
scribe that  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments. One  is  an  amendment  which 
we  have  considered  before  about 
American  combat  troops  in  Central 
America  requiring  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  visited  that  issue  a 
number  of  times,  so  I  think  we  can  dis- 
pose of  it  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

The  other  deals  with  threshold 
limits  on  nuclear  testing.  We  have  de- 
bated this  issue  previously.  It  would  be 
somewhat  different  from  the  testing 
amendment  debated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  would  basically 
follow  the  testing  limitation  bill  that 
we  introduced  last  year,  incorporating 
some  new  material  contained  in  a 
forthcoming  OTA  report. 

I  wUl  be  glad  to  ensure  that  both 
amendments  will  be  filed  tonight  so 
the  Members  will  be  able  to  examine 
them.  We  have  visited  both  those 
amendments  on  other  occasions.  But.  I 
think  those  matters  ought  to  be  debat- 
ed here  on  the  floor.  At  an  appropri- 
ate time.  I  will  be  glad  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement  on  both  of  those 
measures. 

Then  I  indicated  to  the  leader  that 
on  Thursday  morning  I  wUl  propose 
an  amendment  requiring  that  retire- 
ment of  older  aircraft  carriers  be 
phased  so  as  to  maintain  our  current 
level  of  14  carriers,  until  1997,  rather 
than  expanding  the  force  to  15  carri- 
ers in  1990. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  If  I  can  further 
add,  it  is  my  understanding  the  Heinz 
amendment  relates  to  a  "buy  Ameri- 
can" provision  which  had  been  in  the 
law  formerly,  which  has  been  stricken 
and  substituted  in  our  bill. 

He  is  attempting  to  amend  the  biU, 
attempting  to  add  back  the  "buy 
American"  provision.  It  is  my  under- 
standing Senator  Wilson's  amend- 
ment relates  to  drugs,  and  he  will  be 
joined  by  Mr.  D'Amato,  relating  to 
military  involvement  in  fighting  drugs. 

We  are  not  asking  for  time  limits  on 
any  of  these  amendments  tonight.  We 
are  not  asking  for  blocking  of  second- 
degree  amendments  tonight.  We  are 
trying  to  get  some  order.  Once  we  see 
the  amendments  and  people  are  famil- 
iar with  them,   tomorrow  we  might 
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shoot  :  or  some  time  agreement,  but  it 
would  ye  helpful  and  will  expedite  the 
activit:  on  this  floor  if  we  can  get  this 
sequer^e 

Mr. 
for 
dent? 
ment 
who 
agreed 
with 
day? 

Mr. 

Mr. 
shop 


]  )IXON.  Will  the  manager  yield 

_.   question,   please,   Mr.   Presi- 

Would  it  be  an  accurate  state- 

i»f  this  manager  that  anybody 

_  an  amendment  that  can  be 

to  we  would  continue  to  deal 

fi-om  time  to  time  through  the 


ore 


his 


amendpients 

Mr. 
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]  rUNN.  That  is  right. 
]  )IXON.  To  make  that  clear,  the 
open  for  business  for  those 

we  can  take. 

5TEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 

,   to  be  my   next   question. 

.    this   scheduling   of   amend- 

was  to   preclude   amendments 

be  agreed  to. 

tTONN.  We  would  try  to  work 

unendments  in  during  the  day 

we  have  any  lull  in  the  other 

we   will   keep   Senators   in- 

and  Senators  will  let  us  know— 

Warner   and   myself— which 

they  have  and  make  sure 

_  cleared  with  staff. 

ifill  get  in  touch  with  Senators 

them  know  there  is  an  open- 

they    can   come   over    and 

them. 

^_  we  will  be  able  to  handle 

unendments  and  8  or  10  others, 

^,  tomorrow. 

STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one 
tem  if  I  may.  I  think  that  the 
should  know  that  the  Defense 
Subcommittee    mem- 
have     been     discussing     some 

1,  and  I  know  that  Senator 

has  some  concerns.  I  have  ex- 

.  some  concerns.  We  would  like 

Senators  on  notice  that  we  may 

some  amendments  that  we  will 

We  are  not  going  to  bring  them 

and  I  see  no  reason  to  list 

in  order  at  this  time. 

NUNN.    I   thank   the   Senator 

yaska.  We  will  be  glad  to  discuss 

with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

QUAYLE.    Will    the    Senator 


bers 

amendments, 

Stenms 

presse  d 

to  put 

have 

offer, 

up  n<)w 

them 

Mr. 
from 
them 

Mr 
yield? 

Mr. 
yield' 

Mr 
the 
yield 

Mr 
ate 


WII^SON.    Will    the    Senator 


floor 


BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to 


WILSON.  Yes,  I  would  appreci- 


tl  at. 


Actually.    I    wanted    the    majority 

to  jrield  to  ask  this  question.  As 

understand  the  order  that  is  being 

for  tomorrow,  it  is  the  wish 

.    chairman   and    the   majority 

to  deal  with  some  of  the  larger 

. The    amendment    that 

(hairman  described,  having  to  do 
school  construction,  is  one  that  I 
therefore  like  to  deal  with  to- 
night. Now,  if  that  is  not  going  to  be 
accei  ited,  then  I  will  probably  want  a 
rollc  ill  vote. 


leade- 

I 

prop4sed 

of    tlie 

leader 

amendments. 

the 

with 

woulb 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  that  one  will  re- 
quire some  debate.  I  have  not  seen  it, 
but  I  believe  the  committee  will  be  op- 
posing that  amendment.  I  had  indicat- 
ed that  the  Pressler  amendment,  if  it 
comes  up.  would  probably  be  the  last 
roUcall  of  the  evening,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  stay  if  Senators  want  to  stay 
and  if  the  majority  leader  would  like 
to  stay  this  evening. 

Mr.  WILSON.  While  I  have  no  desire 
to  keep  anybody,  it  does  not  sound  like 
there  is  any  room  in  tomorrow's  sched- 
ule for  that  kind  of  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  we  keep  this  agenda 
going  tonight  and  tomorrow,  we  prob- 
ably will  have  a  full  agenda  for  tomor- 
row. I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  going  to 
present  that  amendment.  If  not,  we 
could  perhaps  use  the  time  to  discuss 
this  amendment.  But  we  had  been 
waiting  here  for  a  couple  of  hours 
during  this  deliberation,  and  I  would 
feel  that  although  there  is  no  order  on 
this,  he  would  be  entitled  to  be  recog- 
nized on  his  junendment  just  as  a 
matter  of  taking  it  in  sequence  based 
on  the  discussion  we  have  already  had 
on  base  closure,  but  I  leave  that  up  to 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
quest has  only  to  do  with  tomorrow. 
Could  we  have  the  request  put? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  there 
will  be  at  least  four  amendments  se- 
quenced tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Four  or  five  or  six,  per- 
haps. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  list 
the  names  of  the  amendments,  I  think 
we  understand  what  they  are. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  a  Johnston 
amendment  on  SDI,  a  Bumpers 
amendment  on  SALT,  a  Kennedy 
amendment  on  Central  America 
combat  troops,  a  Kennedy  amendment 
on  test  ban,  a  Heinz  amendment  on 
buy  American,  and  a  Wilson  amend- 
ment on  drugs.  I  believe  that  is  six. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  to  bring  them  up  in 

that  order,  no  limit  on  debate.  So  we 

can  get  something  done.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  an  objection? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Just  a  schedule,  no  time 

agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  not  want  to  bring  up  his  amend- 
ment. Maybe  we  could  bring  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  suggest  that  we 
finish  the  Dixon  amendment,  which 
was  amended  in  the  second  degree.  We 
have  to  complete  the  amendment  as 
the  pending  business.  Then  the 
Weicker  amendment  has  been  waiting 
and  we  can  handle  that  one  in  about  5 
minutes,  and  then  get  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  ask,  if  there  will 
be  a  roUcall  vote  yet  today,  that  would 
be  on  the  Wilson  amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  would  be  my  view  of  it 
there  would  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  it,  but 
I  have  not  looked  at  the  amendment 
and  we  would  have  to  reserve  that 
judgment.  But  my  guess  is  there  wUl 
be. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WiU  the  leader  yield 
on  this  point  before  he  gives  up  the 
floor?  Do  we  have  some  idea  how  long 
the  Wilson  amendment  is  going  to 
take? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Prom  my  standpoint, 
it  will  take  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 
I  would  say,  if  you  wanted  to,  we  could 
set  a  time  limit  of  30  minutes,  and 
probably  not  use  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  problem  is  the  com- 
mittee has  not  seen  the  amendment  so 
there  is  no  way  we  can  enter  into  a 
time  agreement. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Copies  have  been  fur- 
nished some  time  ago. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  not  gotten  a 
copy.  We  need  a  copy,  if  we  can  get 

one.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as 
modified,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  2005),  as  modi- 
fied and  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  if  I  may,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Domenici,  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  my  amendment.  That  infor- 
mation came  to  me  a  little  late. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator   from   Connecticut   is   recog- 
nized. 
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AMEMBBIENT  NO.  2013 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  nomination  of 

commercial  air  travel  agreements  relating 

to  the  cost  of  air  travel  of  Department  of 

Defense  contractor  [>ersonnel) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  inunediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2013. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  171,  after  line  2,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  924.  AIR  TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OF  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTOR PERSONNEL. 

In    General.— Chapter    141    of    title    10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"8  4118.  Air  travel  expenses  of  contractor  person- 
nel 

"(a)  Negotiated  Air  Fare  Discounts.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
enter  into  negotiations  with  commercial  air 
carriers  with  a  view  to  achieving  agreements 
that  permit  personnel  of  contractors  travel- 
ing solely  in  the  performance  of  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  transported  by  such  carriers  at  the  same 
discount  air  passenger  transportation  rates 
as  such  carriers  charge  for  travel  by  Federal 
Government  employees  traveling  at  Govern- 
ment expenses. 

"(b)  Reuuirement  To  Use  Discount 
Pares.— Each  contract  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  include  a  clause 
that  requires  contractor  personnel,  when 
traveling  by  commercial  air  carrier  solely  in 
the  performance  of  one  or  more  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Deparmtment  of  Defense 
(Including  such  contract),  to  travel  under 
conditions  that  qualify  such  personnel  for  a 
discount  rate  available  under  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a).  Travel 
under  such  conditions  shall  not  be  required 
under  such  clause  if  it  is  determined,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  that  travel  under  other  conditions 
is  necessary  for  performance  of  one  or  more 
of  such  contracts.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"4118.  Air  travel  expenses  of  contractor  per- 
sonnel.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4118  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  contract  solicitations  issued  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  the  first  agreement 
between  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  a  commercial  air  carrier  is  entered 
into  imder  subsection  (a)  of  such  section 
4118. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  related  to  air 
travel  expenses  of  defense  contractor 
personnel. 


My  amendment  is  very  simple  and 
straightforward. 
It  consists  of  two  provisions: 
First,  it  calls  on  the  General  Services 
Administration  [GSA]  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  airlines  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  agreements  that 
would  make  contractor  personnel  trav- 
eling in  connection  with  defense  con- 
tracts eligible  for  the  same  discount 
airfares  avaUable  to  Government  per- 
sonnel traveling  on  official  business. 

Second,  once  those  agreements  are 
negotiated,  each  Department  of  De- 
fense [DOD]  contract  would  contain  a 
clause  that  would  require  contractor 
air  travel  at  prevailing  Government 
discount  rates. 

The  amendment  does  not  mandate 
the  use  of  discoimt  air  fares  by  DOD 
contractors— unless  the  airlines  agree 
to  give  them  access  to  discount  fares 
as  a  result  of  negotiations.  The  amend- 
ment will  put  pressure  on  DOD  and 
GSA  to  seek  negotiated  agreements 
that  cover  DOD  contractors.  If  the  ne- 
gotiations fail,  then  the  contractors 
would  not  be  required  to  use  discount 
air  fares.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
those  negotiations  should  fail. 

As  the  Government's  largest  travel 
customer,  DOD  should  have  some  le- 
verage with  both  the  GSA  and  the  air- 
line industry. 

The  genesis  for  my  amendment  is  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  inspec- 
tor general  [IGl  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  contained  in  a  DOD  IG 
report  entitled  "Audit  of  Contractors' 
Use  of  Government  Transportation 
Requests"  issued  on  May  12,  1987. 

The  inspector  general's  audit  was 
made  in  response  to  an  allegation  by  a 
travel  agency  that  DOD  was  losing 
$500  million  annuaUy  by  not  requiring 
contractors  to  use  discount  air  fares 
available  to  Government  personnel. 
To  determine  the  validity  of  the  alle- 
gation, the  IG  audited  trips  bUled  to 
the  Government  in  1985  by  major  de- 
fense contractors. 

The  DOD  IG  report  found  that  de- 
fense contractors  were  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  available  discount  air  fares 
but  determined  that  the  alleged  loss  of 
$500  mUlion  per  year  was  somewhat 
overstated.  The  IG  estimated  that  air 
travel  costs  incurred  by  the  major  con- 
tractors could  have  been  reduced  by 
$135.1  million  through  the  use  of  dis- 
count air  fares.  The  IG  further  con- 
cluded that  the  administrative  costs  of 
implementing  such  a  policy  would  be 
minimal. 

In  late  1987,  the  airlines  withdrew 
agreements  that  permitted  DOD  con- 
tractors working  on  Government  cost- 
reimbursable  contracts  to  use  discount 
air  fares  available  to  Government  per- 
sonnel. They  did  so  for  two  reasons: 
First,  concern  over  the  volume  of  such 
travel,  and  second,  concern  about  po- 
tential abuse  by  contractor  personnel. 
The  DOD  IG  believes  that  the  air- 
lines' concerns  are  unfounded. 


The  DOD  IG  contends  that  the 
volume  of  travel  by  contractor  person- 
nel is  minuscule  in  relation  to  total 
airline  passenger  revenues.  For  calen- 
dar year  1985.  the  90  major  defense 
contractors  accounted  for  about  1.3 
mUlion  trips  costing  $362  miUion  in  air 
fares— or  less  than  1  percent  of  total 
airline  revenues.  Furthermore,  exist- 
ing statutory  law  contains  ample  pen- 
alties for  those  who  might  attempt  to 
abuse  the  system. 

The  EMDD  IG  believes  that  the  air- 
lines' concerns  can  and  should  be  laid 
to  rest  and  in  December  1987  urged 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  work  with 
GSA  to  restore  Government  discount 
air  fares  for  contractors. 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  IG's  office.  If  the  DOD 
IG  says  the  savings  are  there,  the  sav- 
ings exist.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Now, 
there  could  be  some  disagreement  as 
to  the  exact  savings  involved.  Even  if 
it  is  $100  million  instead  of  $135  mU- 
lion, we  are  still  talking  about  a  con- 
siderable chunk  of  money.  We  cannot 
in  good  conscience  ignore  the  IG's  rec- 
ommendations. We  have  a  responsibU- 
ity  to  act  on  them,  particularly  in  view 
of  impending  cuts  in  defense  and  Sec- 
retary Carlucci's  plan  to  carve  $300 
bUUon  from  the  5-year  defense  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  find  ways  to  economize— to 
cut  costs,  and  that  is  exactly  what  this 
amendment  would  do— so  that  the 
money  saved  could  be  used  to  buy 
something  the  military  reaUy  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  inspector  general's 
report  and  related  documents  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f oUows: 

Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Arlington,  VA.  March  2,  1988. 
Mr.  C^HARLES  Murphy, 

Senate  Raybum  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
January  28,  1988  note  regarding  potential 
cost  savings  from  contractor's  use  of  Gov- 
ernment discount  airfares. 

In  July  1980.  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration esUblished  the  Federal  Contract 
Airline  Program  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Feder- 
al Government  employee  travel  in  the 
United  States.  The  airlines  signed  contracts 
with  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
provide  discount  airfares  to  Government 
employees  between  designated  city  pairs. 
Also,  the  airline  contracts  provided  the  dis- 
count airfares  to  contractors,  at  the  airline's 
discretion,  when  their  travel  was  charged  as 
direct  costs  on  Government  cost-reimbursa- 
ble contracU.  In  October  1984.  the  General 
Services  Administration  signed  agreements 
with  six  airlines  that  permitted  contrsu;tors 
working  on  Government  cost-reimbursable 
contracts  unconditional  use  of  Government 
discount  airfares.  By  December  1985,  14  of 
the  25  airlines  that  had  contracts  to  provide 
Federal  employees  discount  airfares  had 
also  signed  agreements  to  permit  Govem- 
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nt  air  fares. 
,„.  1985.  an  audit  was  Initiated  In 
to  a  travel  agency  allegation  that 
losing  $500  million  annually  by  not 
Government  contractors  to  use 
^,^.v..al  Services  Administration  negoti- 
d  Bcount  airfares.  In  May  1987.  Audit 
No.  87-145,  "Pinal  Report  on  the 
of  Contractors'  Use  of  Government 
rUtlon  Requests"  was  issued  (En- 
1).  The  report  describes  how  DoD 
save  $135  million  of  the   estimated 
lilllion  in  annual  air  travel  costs  that 
)r  Defense  contractors  incur  In  sup- 
DoD  contracts.  Also,  the  President's 
on  Integrity  and  Efficiency  (PCIE) 
J  a  Government-wide  audit  of  con- 
use  of  Government  Travel  Requests, 
of  the  PCIE  audit,  the  Inspector 
Department  of  Energy,  issued  a 
in   April   1987.   "Contractor  Use   of 
ent  Contractor  Carriers  Western 
stating  that  $3  miUion  could  be 
the  Department's  contractors  in  the 
Region  used  the  discount  airfares. 
,^  1987.  before  the  recommendations 
referenced  audit  reports  were  fully 
^ented.  the  major  airlines  withdrew 
i  greements  that  permitted  contractors 
to  Government  discount  air  fares, 
airlines  withdrew  their  agreements  be- 
)f  concerns  that  Government  contrac- 
( raveling  on  discount  airfares  would 
i  ;antly  reduce  revenues,  and  the  belief 
contractors  had  abused  the  discount 
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jelieve  the  airline's  concerns  can  be 

..^_.   Accordingly,    in   December   1987. 

Iispector  General  wrote  to  the  Assist- 

sjcretary  of  Defense  (Production  and 

_„)  (Enclosure  2)  providing  sugges- 

or  resolving  the  concerns  and  aslung 

,.,  to  work  with  the  General  Services 

itration  to  restore  Government  dis- 

Eiirf ares  for  contractors. 

the  airlines  agree  to  allow  contrac- 

,  use  Government  discount  airfares. 

is  no  possibility  that  saving  can  be 

through  that  procedure.  I  would 

any  efforts  by  your  office  to  en- 

.  Mr.  Terry  Angelo  (557-1261).  Direc- 
Travel  and  Transportation  Manage- 
General  Services  Administration,  to 
agreements  with  the  airlines  that 
allow  contractor  use  of  Government 
airfares. 

have  any  questions  or  if  my  staff 
you  with  these  issues,  please  call 
fackle    Crawford    (694-8508)    or    Mr. 
Steensma  (693-0186). 
Sincerely. 

Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf. 
Deputy  Inspector  General. 


MniORANDtJM  FOR  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 

D  SFENSE  (Production  and  Logistics) 
Subject:  Contractors'  Use  of  Government 
Disco  lint  Air  Pares. 


y  3u 
asist 


May  12.  1987.  we  issued  audit  report 
7-145.  "Contractors'  Use  of  Govem- 
Transportation  Request."  The  report 
ed  how  DoD  could  save  $135  million 
estimated  $362  million  in  annual  air 
costs  that  90  major  defense  contrac- 
I  ncur  in  support  of  DoD  contracts.  Spe- 
_,.  the  report  included  recommenda- 
for  (1)  expanding  the  use  of  Govem- 
discount  air  fares  under  cost-reimburs- 
contracts  (savings  potential  of  $26.1 
(2)  arranging  for  the  »ise  of  Gov- 
_.  discount  air  fares  for  travel  that 
woulU  be  a  direct  charge  under  fixed-price 
cent  acts  along  with  aU  DoD  related  travel 


that  will  be  charged  as  Indirect  cost  regard- 
less of  contract  type  (savings  potential  of 
$61.6  million),  and  (3)  expanding  the  routes 
subject  to  discount  fares  by  considering  the 
travel  of  the  90  major  defense  contractors  in 
support  of  Government  business  (savings 
potential  of  $47.4  million). 

Your  office  agreed  with  the  first  recom- 
mendation, but  expressed  varying  degrees  of 
disagreement  with  the  latter  two  recommen- 
dations. We  had  initiated  the  audit  resolu- 
tion process  to  resolve  these  disagreements. 
However,  before  the  process  could  be  com- 
pleted, the  major  airlines  withdrew  the 
agreements  that  allowed  contractors  any 
use  of  Government  discount  air  fares.  Since 
the  action  precluded  implementation  of  the 
reconunendatlons.  we  closed  the  report. 

Discussions  with  the  Director  of  Travel 
and  Transportation  Management  at  the 
General  Services  Administration  disclosed 
that  the  air  carriers  withdrew  their  agree- 
ments because  of  two  major  concerns.  One 
concern  was  the  lack  of  Information  on  the 
number  of  trips  that  would  be  covered  by 
discount  air  fares.  Another  concern  was  the 
absence  of  controls  to  prevent  contractors 
from  misusing  discount  air  fares.  To  our 
knowledge,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  not  taken  or  planned  any  ac- 
tions to  resolve  these  concerns  and  regain 
agreements  for  contractor  use  of  discount 
air  fares. 

We  believe  there  is  good  potential  for  re- 
solving the  airlines'  concerns.  Our  report 
Identified  the  amounts  of  contractor  travel 
subject  to  the  Government  discount  air 
fares.  To  Illustrate,  for  calendar  year  1985 
the  90  major  defense  contractors  accounted 
for  about  1.3  million  trips  involving  $362 
million  in  air  fares.  These  fares  represent 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  airlines'  total  rev- 
enues. Updated  contractor  travel  volume  In 
the  necessary  detail  can  be  developed.  To 
avoid  contractor  abuses  of  the  discount 
fares,  several  avenues  are  available.  One  ap- 
proach would  be  to  apply  Public  Law  98-473 
(as  amended).  Section  641  of  Title  18. 
United  States  Code  which  provides  for  up  to 
a  $10,000  fine  or  ten  years  of  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  misuse  of  anything  of  value  to 
the  Government. 

Although  we  are  not  pursuing  resolution 
of  the  audit  report,  we  are  still  concerned 
that  DoD  may  be  missing  a  savings  opportu- 
nity. As  the  Government's  largest  travel 
customer,  DoD  should  have  some  leverage 
with  both  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  airline  Industry.  Therefore,  we 
suggest  you  work  with  the  General  Services 
Administration  (possibly  through  the  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Command)  to  re- 
store Government  discount  fares  for  con- 
tractor travel. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  if  my  staff 
can  assist  you  with  these  issues,  please  call 
Mr.    Jackie    Crawford    (694-8508)    or    Mr. 
David  Steensma  (693-0186). 
Signed, 

Jure  Gibbs  Brown, 
Inspector  General. 


[Department  of  Defense  audit  report] 
May  12.  1987. 

Pinal  Report  on  the  Audit  of  Contrac- 
tors' Use  of  Government  Transporta- 
tion Requests 

Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Defense, 

Arlington,  VA. 
Memorandum  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Production  and  Logistics;  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (PM);  As- 
sistant  Secretary   of   the   Navy    (PM); 
Comptroller  of  the  Air  Porce;  Director, 
Defense  Logistics  Agency. 
Subject:  Report  on  the  Audit  of  Contrac- 
tors' Use  of  Government  Transportation 
Requests  (Report  No.  87-145) 
The  audit  was  made  from  October  1985  to 
June  1986  in  response  to  an  allegation  made 
by  a  travel  agency  that  DoD  was  losing  $500 
million,  annually,  by  not  requiring  contrac- 
tors to  use  the  discount  air  fares  when  trav- 
eling on  trips  in  support  of  Government 
cost-reimbursable  contracts.  The  objective 
of  the  audit  was  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  allegation  by  determining  the  extent 
that  General  Services  Administration  nego- 
tiated contract  air  fares  were  available  to 
DoD  contractors   for  travel  In  support  of 
their    Government    cost    contractors    and 
quantifying  the  potential  savings.  We  also 
evaluated  the  potential  for  expanding  con- 
tractors' use  of  the  discount  air  fares  to 
other  types  of  Government  contractors.  To 
accomplish  these  objectives,  we  evaluated 
air  travel  Incurred  by  90  major  Defense  con- 
tractors with  collocated  Service  and  Defense 
Logistics   Agency   plant   representative   of- 
fices. In  1985,  these  contractors  spent  $466.5 
million  for  air  travel  on  commercial  airlines, 
including  $362  million  in  support  of  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

We  concluded  that  the  allegation  was 
valid  In  that  Defense  contractors  were  not 
using  the  discount  air  fares  when  traveling 
in  support  of  Government  cost-reimbursable 
contracts.  However,  the  alleged  losses  of 
$500  million  per  year  appeared  to  be  over- 
stated. Overall,  we  concluded  that,  in  1985, 
DoD  could  have  reduced  the  $362  million  in- 
curred by  the  90  Defense  contractors  for  air 
travel  in  support  of  Government  contracts 
by  an  estimated  $135.1  million  if  (1)  avail- 
able discount  air  fares  were  used  on  all 
travel  charged  as  direct  costs  on  cost-reim- 
bursable contracts  ($26.1  million);  (2)  dis- 
count fares  were  allowed  and  used  for  travel 
charged  as  direct  costs  on  Government 
fixed-price  contracts  and  as  indirect  costs  on 
all  types  of  Government  contracts  ($61.6 
million);  and  (3)  discount  fares  were  estab- 
lished for  all  routes  traveled  by  these  con- 
tractors In  support  of  Government  business 
($47.4  million).  These  savings  could  be  real- 
ized with  only  minimal  offsetting  costs  for 
implementing  the  use  of  discount  air  fares. 
The  results  of  the  audit  are  summarized  In 
the  following  paragraphs,  and  the  details, 
together  with  audit  recommendations  and 
management  comments,  are  contained  in 
Part  II  of  this  report. 

Defense  contractors  did  not  use  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  discount  air 
fares  for  travel  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
Government  cost-type  contracts.  By  project- 
ing the  results  of  the  audit  at  15  of  90  De- 
fense contractors,  we  estimated  that  during 
calendar  year  1985,  the  90  contractors  could 
have  used  the  discount  fares  on  about  $77.8 
million  of  trips,  but  did  so  only  on  $611,000 
of  the  trips.  If  the  contractors  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  available  discount  fares.  DoD 
could  have  saved  an  estimated  $26.1  million. 


or  24  percent  of  the  $107.4  million  It  reim- 
bursed the  90  contractors  for  air  travel  costs 
charged  directly  to  Government  cost-reim- 
bursable contracts  (page  5). 

During  calendar  year  1985,  discount  air 
fares  were  not  allowed  for  $163.3  million  in 
air  travel  costs  Incurred  by  the  90  Defense 
contractors  In  sole  support  of  Government 
contracts  and  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
fixed-price  contracts  and  as  indirect  costs  on 
all  types  of  Government  contracts.  If  Gov- 
ernment contractors  had  been  eligible  for 
and  used  discount  fares  on  the  $163.3  mil- 
lion of  noncost-relmbursable  contract  travel, 
the  air  fares  paid  by  the  90  contractors  In 
1985  could  have  been  reduced  by  $61.6  mil- 
lion (page  15). 

Discount  air  fares  did  not  exist  for  $120.9 
million  of  the  $362  million  in  1985  travel 
taken  in  support  of  Government  work  by 
the  90  contractors.  If  discount  air  fares  had 
been  established  for  all  routes  traveled  by 
the  contractors  In  1985,  DOD  could  have 
saved  an  estimated  $14.7  million  on  trips 
charged  as  direct  costs  on  cost  contracts.  An 
additional  $32.7  million  could  have  been  re- 
duced from  the  air  fares  paid  by  the  con- 
tractors If  discount  rates  existed  for  all 
travel  charged  as  direct  costs  on  fixed-price 
contracts  ($14  million)  and  as  Indirect  costs 
on  all  types  of  Government  contracts  ($18.7 
million)  and  if  the  contractors  were  permit- 
ted to  use  discount  air  fares  (page  25). 

On  September  30,  1986,  a  draft  of  this 
report  was  provided  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Production  and  Logistics 
(formerly  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense [Acquisition  and  Logistics]),  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Plnanclal 
Management),  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Financial  Management),  Comp- 
troller of  the  Air  Porce  (formerly  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  [Plnanclal 
Management]),  and  the  Director,  Defense 
Logistics  Agency.  Comments  received  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pro- 
duction and  Logistics  were  dated  January  8, 
1987;  the  Army  Director  for  Transportation, 
Energy  and  Troop  Support,  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics.  Decem- 
ber 4,  1986;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  January 
8,  1987;  the  Assistant  December  2,  1986;  and 
the  Deputy  Director  (Acquisition  Manage- 
ment), Defense  Logistics  Agency,  November 
26,  1986.  Complete  texts  of  managements' 
conunents  are  included  as  Appendixes  I 
through  M. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Production  and  Logistics  concurred  in  Rec- 
ommendations A.I.,  A.2.,  B.3.,  and  B.4.  In 
our  report.  However,  management  com- 
ments provided  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
were  not  fully  responsive  to  the  recommen- 
dations. Specifically,  management  com- 
ments did  not  explain  what  and  when  ac- 
tions would  be  taken  to  incorporate  sub- 
parts a.  through  f.  of  Reconunendatlons  A.l. 
In  DoD-wide  policies  and  procedures.  The 
comments  also  did  not  specify  when  actions 
planned  for  Recommendations  A.l.,  A.2., 
B.3.,  and  B.4.  would  be  completed.  We  ask 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  provide  the 
planned  completion  dates  of  actions 
planned  or  underway. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Production  and  Logistics  partially  concurred 
in  Recommendations  B.I..  suggested  that 
the  recommendation  be  reworded,  and 
stated  that  action  had  been  Initiated  to 
revise  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  so 
that  contracting  officers  would  be  required 
to  authorize  contractors  to  use  discount  air 
fares  on  trips  charged  to  cost  and  other 


types  of  contracts.  We  reworded  Recommen- 
dation B.l.  Also,  we  recognize  that  action 
has  been  initiated  to  revise  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation;  however,  the  proposed 
revision  does  not  specifically  address  con- 
tractors' use  of  discount  air  fares  on  trips 
which  are  in  sole  support  of  Government 
contracts  and  charged  as  indirect  costs.  As 
such,  we  ask  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  ad- 
dress how  contractors  will  use  discount  air 
fares  on  trips  which  are  in  sole  support  of 
Government  contracts  and  charged  as  indi- 
rect costs. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Production  and  Logistics  concurred  in  Rec- 
ommendation B.2.,  which  provided  for  the 
development  of  criteria  explaining  the 
extent  that  contractors  could  use  discount 
air  fares  on  trips  charged  to  Indirect  cost  ac- 
counts. The  Assistant  Secretary  stated  that 
it  would  be  administratively  burdensome 
and  not  economically  feasible  to  establish 
such  criteria.  We  disagree  and  have  ex- 
plained our  reasons  In  Part  II  of  this  report; 
therefore,  we  ask  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary provide  final  comments  on  Recommen- 
dation B.2. 

The  Director  for  Transportation.  Energy 
and  Troop  Support  In  the  Office  of  the 
Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 
concurred  in  Recommendations  C.l.  and 
C.2.  but  did  not  provide  estimated  dates  for 
completing  actions  planned  on  the  recom- 
mendations. As  such,  we  ask  the  Director  to 
provide  those  dates  In  his  response  to  this 
final  report.  The  Director  also  commented 
on  other  recommendations  in  the  report,  al- 
though they  were  not  addressed  to  the 
Army.  On  Recommendations  A.l.  and  A.2., 
the  Director  concurred.  On  Reconunenda- 
tlons B.l.  and  B.3.,  the  Director  concurred. 
On  Recommendations  B.l.  and  B.3.,  the  Di- 
rector partially  concurred  that  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  and  the  General 
Services  Administration's  contracts  with  air- 
lines should  be  expanded  to  provide  for  con- 
tractors' use  of  discount  air  fares  on  all 
travel  solely  in  support  of  Government  con- 
tracts. He  stated  that  expanded  use  would 
result  In  smaller  discounts.  The  Director 
nonconcurred  In  Recommendation  B.2., 
which  provided  for  the  development  of  cri- 
teria that  specified  the  extent  that  contrac- 
tors would  be  permitted  to  use  discount  air 
fares  on  trips  charged  to  indirect  cost  ac- 
counts. He  thought  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  monitor  such  contractors'  use  of  dis- 
count air  fares.  The  Director  also  noncon- 
curred with  Recommendation  B.4..  which 
provided  for  the  use  of  cost-reimbursable 
line  items  for  travel  in  fixed-price  contracts 
as  a  means  of  Increasing  contractors'  use  of 
discount  air  fares.  He  stated  that  the  use  of 
cost-reimbursable  line  items  would  result  in 
increased  costs  to  DoD.  In  Part  II  of  this 
report,  we  have  provided  responses  to  the 
Director's  comments  on  Recommendations 
B.l.  through  B.4. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(ShipbuUdlng  and  Logistics)  concurred  in 
Recommendation  C.l.,  but  did  not  provide 
an  estimated  date  for  completing  actions 
planned  on  the  recommendation.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  also  provided  comments 
on  all  other  recommendations  In  the  report, 
although  they  were  not  addressed  to  the 
Navy.  His  comments  Included  concurrence 
In  all  the  recommendations,  but  he  suggest- 
ed that  the  wording  of  Recommendation 
B.l.  be  revised  so  that  contractors  would  be 
required  to  use  discount  air  fares  when  air 
carriers  permit  such  use.  Based  on  his  sug- 
gestion, we  revised  the  recommendation. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Research,  Development  and  Logistics)  con- 


curred In  Recommendation  C.l.  and  stated 
that  action  on  the  recommendation  would 
be  completed  by  March  31,  1987.  According- 
ly, additional  management  comments  on 
this  final  report  are  not  required  from  the 
Air  Force. 

The  Deputy  Director  for  Acquisition  Man- 
agement, Defense  Logistics  Agency,  con- 
curred in  Recommendation  C.l.,  but  did  not 
provide  an  estimated  date  for  completing  ac- 
tions on  the  recommendation.  We  ask  that 
the  Deputy  Director  provide  an  estimated 
completion  date  In  response  to  this  report. 

DoD  Directive  7650.3  requires  that  all 
audit  recommendations  be  resolved  within  6 
months  of  the  date  of  the  final  report.  In 
order  to  satisfy  that  requirement,  we  ask 
that  you  provide  your  final  position  on  each 
recommendation  within  60  days  of  the  date 
of  this  report.  We  also  request  comments  on 
the  potential  monetary  benefits  that  we 
have  identified  in  the  report.  We  are  claim- 
ing potential  monetary  benefits  of  $40.8  mil- 
lion, consisting  of  $26.1  million  to  be  derived 
by  contractors'  use  of  discount  air  fares  on 
trips  charged  to  cost-reimbursable  contracts 
and  $14.7  million  to  be  derived  by  establish- 
ing discount  fares  for  additional  routes  trav- 
eled by  contractors  on  cost  contracts.  While 
we  believe  that  the  potential  exists  for  an- 
other $94.3  million  in  savings,  we  are  not 
claiming  these  savings  at  this  time  since 
their  realization  is  dependent  upon  approval 
by  specific  air  carriers.  Distribution  of  this 
report  is  shown  in  Appendix  O. 

The  courtesies  extended  to  the  audit  staff 
are  appreciated.  If  you  have  any  questions 
on  this  audit,  you  may  call  Mr.  Robert 
Pennisl.  the  Program  Director,  at  (202)  693- 
0186  or  Autovon  223-0186  or  Mr.  Raybum 
H.  Strlcklin,  the  Project  Manager,  at  (202) 
693-0392  or  Autovon  223-0392. 

Stephen  A.  Trodden, 
Assistant  Inspector  General 

for  Auditing. 

Report  on  the  Audit  of  Contractors'  Use 
OF  Government  Transportation  Requests 

PART  I— introduction 

Background 

In  July  1980,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration established  the  Federal  Contract 
Airline  Program  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Feder- 
al Government  employee  air  travel  within 
the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, in  coordination  with  Federal  agencies, 
identified  city  pairs  that  were  frequently 
traveled  by  Government  employees  and  re- 
quested the  commercial  airlines  to  propose 
discount  air  fares  for  Government  travel 
over  those  routes.  The  airlines'  proposals 
were  evaluated  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration based  on  elapsed  flight  time, 
fares  and  frequency  of  service.  The  General 
Services  Administration  awarded  contracts 
to  airlines  that  offered  the  most  economical 
fares  and  frequent  service  for  the  city  pairs. 
Normally,  one  airline  was  awarded  a  specific 
city  pair.  However,  If  one  airline's  flight 
schedule  did  not  sufficiently  cover  the  Gov- 
ernment's estimated  travel  requirements  for 
a  particular  city  pair,  contracts  were  estab- 
lished with  more  than  one  airline  for  the 
same  route.  By  July  1981,  the  Federal  Con- 
tract Airline  Program  Included  18  commer- 
cial airlines  that  offered  discount  air  fares 
to  Government  employees  traveling  be- 
tween 160  city  pairs. 

The  airline  contracts  provided  discount  air 
fares  for  Federal  Government  and  other 
designated  employees  traveling  on  official 
business  and  also  Included  provisions  for 
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,,^.„   to   use   the   fares   when   their 
was  charged  as  direct  costs  on  Gov- 
cost-reimbursable  contracts.  These 
irs  were  authorized  to  obtain  the 
,„  fares  for  such  official  Government 
and  the  airlines  could,  but  were  not 
to,  furnish  the  discount  fares.  In 
1982.  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
issued  Bulletin  A-22  that  encour- 
lontractor  use  of  the  fares  and  in- 
all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
.  contractors  could  use  contract  air 
,  ,„  the  airlines'  discretion. 
October  1984,  a  significant  change  oc- 
in  the  contract  terms  governing  Gov- 
it   contractors'   use   of  discount   air 
In   coordination   with   the   MUitary 
Management  Conunand,  the  Gener- 
...ces  Administration  negotiated  defin- 
igreements  with  six  airlines  on  con- 
use  of  discount  air  fares.  The  six 
„   signed   agreements   that   uncondi- 
y  provided  contractors  the  use  of  the 
air  fares  on  trips  charged  directly 
nment  cost-reimbursable  contracts. 
1985,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
issued  Bulletin  A-87  that  again  en- 
d  contractor  use  of  the  fares  and  in- 
all  Federal  departments  ad  agencies 
airlines  had  signed  agreements  un- 
allowing  contractors  with  cost- 
Government    contracts    the 
to   use   contract   air   fares   on   trips 
.V.  directly  to  the  cost-type  contracts. 
December  1985,  the  Federal  Contract 
Program  had  grown  to  include  25 
..,„  that  provided  Government  employ- 
dscount  air  fares  for  travel  between 
city  pairs.  Additionally,  14  of  the  25 
had  formtOly  agreed  to  allow  Gov- 
...  contractors  to  use  the  discount  air 
or  travel  between  685  of  the  1.083  city 
The  remaining  11   airlines  retained 
iiption    to    provide    contractors    with 
at  discount  air  fares  (Appendix  A). 
Objectives  and  scope 


discount  air  fares  for  routes  traveled  on 
trips  in  support  of  Government  contracts. 
We  also  evaluated  the  regulations  and  guid- 
ance related  to  the  use  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration's  discount  air  fares  and 
any  actions  taken  throughout  DoD  to  initi- 
ate contractor  participation  in  the  Federal 
Contract  Airline  Program. 

This  economy  and  efficiency  audit  was 
made  from  October  1985  through  June  1986 
and  was  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  government  auditing 
standards.  Activities  visited  during  the  audit 
are  listed  on  Appendix  N. 

Prior  audit  coverage 

General  Accounting  Office  Report  No. 
FPCD-82-35,  "Federal  and  Contractor  Em- 
ployee Travel  and  Relocation  Cost  Reim- 
bursements Differ,"  July  20,  1981,  compared 
actual  travel  reimbursements  of  selected 
Federal  contractors  with  rates  authorized 
for  Federal  employees  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  was  fair  reimbursement  and  wheth- 
er there  might  be  opportunities  to  reduce 
travel  costs  incurred  by  contractor  person- 
nel on  Government  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracts. In  part,  tie  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  that  contractors  with  cost- 
reimbursable  contracts  were  not  using  the 
General  Services  Administration's  Federal 
Contract  Airline  Program  because  the  Gen- 
eral Ser\'ices  Administration  had  not  devel- 
oped procedures  for  contractors  to  use  this 
service  and  Federal  agencies  had  not  in- 
formed contractors  of  its  existence.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  recommended 
that  the  General  Services  Administration 
provide  information  on  the  Federal  Con- 
tract Airline  Program  to  all  Federal  agen- 
cies for  dissemination  to  their  contractors. 

PART  II— FIRDINCS  AND  RECOBIMENDATIONS 

A.  Use  of  discount  airfares  on  cost- 
reimbursable  contract  travel 
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audit   was  made   in   response   to   a 
agency    allegation    that    DoD    was 
>._  $500  million,  annually,  by  not  requir- 
qovemment  contractors  to  use  General 
Administration  negotiated  contract 
Our  objective  was  to  determine 
vilidity  of  the  allegation  by  determining 
e  ctent  that  DoD  contractors  used  Gen- 
i  ervices  Administration  negotiated  con- 
air  fares  for  travel  charged  directly  to 
cost  contracts  and  by  quantifying  the 
al  savings.  We  also  evaluated  the  po- 
for  expanding  contractors'  use  of  ne- 
contract  air  fares  to  other  types  of 

contracts. 

accomplish  our  objectives,  we  random- 
led  15  of  the  90  contractors  with  col- 
„  Service  or  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
representative  offices  and  determined 
they  were  participating  in  the  Fed- 
Contract  Airline  Program.  At  the  15 
sites,   we   randomly   selected   a 
of    2,531    contractor   employee   trips 
in  calendar  year  1985.  Our  objective 
,jh  contractor  location  was  to  deter- 
(1)  the  extent  that  they  used  available 
nent    discount    air    fares;    (2)    the 
that  DoD  lost  when  the  contractors 
„.  use  the  available  Government  fares; 
3)  the  potential  for  saving  travel  costs 
were  incurred  on  other  types  of  Gov- 
contracts.  We  determined  to  what 
the  contractors  charged  the  cost  of 
trip   (cost  contract,   fixed-price  con- 
indirect  cost  account,  or  commercial 
the  extent  that  the  trips  were  in 
of    Government    and    commercial 
or  progams;  and  the  availability  of 
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Finding 
Defense    contractors   had   not    used   the 
General  Services  Administration's  discount 
air  fares  for  travel  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
Government    cost-reimbursable    contracts. 
The  discount  air  fares  were  not  used  be- 
cause  DoD   had  not  established  Defense- 
wide  policies  that  required  Service  and  De- 
fense agency  contracting  personnel  to  re- 
quire contractors  to  use  the  discount  travel 
rates.  Furthermore,  there  were  no  Defense- 
wide  procedures  explaining  how  contractors 
could  request  and  pay  for  the  fares.  By 
taking  advantage  of  available  discount  fares, 
DoD  could  have  saved  an  estimated  $26.1 
mUllon,  or  24  percent  of  the  $107.4  million  It 
reimbursed  to  the  90  contractors  for  air 
travel  costs  charged  directly  to  cost-reim- 
bursable Government  contracts  during  1985. 
Discussion  of  Details 
Basis  for  Use  of  Discount  Fares.— Since 
the  inception  of  the  Federal  Contract  Air- 
line Program  In  1980,  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  negotiated  discount  air 
fares  with  commercial  airlines  for  Federal 
Government  employee  air  travel  within  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
These  discount  air  fares  were  substantially 
less  than  airlines'   regular  coach  fares  as 
shown  In  the  following  schedule  of  selected 
round-trip  fares  In  effect  In  December  1985. 


In  addition  to  Federal  employees,  contrac- 
tor employees  were  entitled  to  use  the  dis- 
count air  fares  provided  by  the  General 
Services  Administrations  airline  contracts 
for  travel  charged  as  direct  costs  on  Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable  contracts.  Contrac- 
tor use  of  the  fares  had  been  encouraged 
through  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Issuance  in  October  1982,  for  Federal 
Property  Management  Regulation  A-22,  and 
again  in  an  April  1985  publication  of  Feder- 
al Property  Management  Regulation  A-87. 

The  authorization  to  implement  the  dis- 
count fare  program  was  contained  In  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation.  Part  51  of 
the  Regulation  vested  authority  in  contract- 
ing officers  to  provide  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors use  of  Government  supply 
sources,  which  Includes  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration's  contracts  for  discount 
air  transport  service.  Specifically,  section 
51.101(a)  of  the  Regulation  stated: 

"If  It  Is  In  the  Government's  Interest,  and 
if  supplies  or  services  required  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  Government  contract  are 
available  from  Government  supply  sources, 
contracting  officers  may  authorize  contrac- 
tors to  lise  these  sources  in  performing  (1) 
Government  cost-reimbursable  contracts: 
(2)  other  types  of  negotiated  contracts  when 
the  agency  determines  that  a  substantial 
dollar  portion  of  the  contractor's  contracts 
are    of    a    Government    cost-reimbursable 

nature. " 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation,  there  were 
no  Department-wide  policies  and  procedures 
requiring  Defense  contractors  to  use  the 
contract  air  fares  available  to  their  employ- 
ees for  travel  charged  directly  to  cost-reim- 
bursable Government  contracts. 

Use  of  Discount  Air  Fares— Defense  con- 
tractors were  generally  not  usng  the  dis- 
count air  fares  available  to  them  when  their 
employees  traveled  on  trips  charged  directly 
to  cost-reimbursable  Government  contracts. 
Some  actions  were  taken  by  contract  admin- 
istration personnel  to  Initiate  contractor  use 
on  a  test  basis.  However,  these  were  isolat- 
ed, unilateral  steps  by  Defense  components 
and  not  Defense-wide  initiatives.  Nonethe- 
less, the  contractors'  use  of  the  air  fares  In 
these  instances  resulted  in  significant  sav- 
ings in  reimbursable  travel  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  following  table  shows  the  savings 
that  were  realized  through  the  use  of  dis- 
count air  fares  at  three  contractor  sites  that 
we  visited  while  preparing  for  the  audit. 
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Only  minimal  offsetting  costs  were  neces- 
sary to  realize  the  $4.3  million  of  savings. 
Offsetting  costs  at  Aerospace  Corporation 
amounted  to  about  3  percent  of  their  esti- 
mated $3.6  million  of  savings.  No  offsetting 
costs  were  incurred  by  either  Mitre  Corpo- 
ration or  ITT-GilfiUan  during  their  test  pe- 
riods. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  the  Defense 
contractors'  actual  use  of  the  negotiated 
contract  air  fares,  we  analyzed  the  air  travel 
Incurred  by  90  contractors  with  collocated 
DoD  plant  representative  offices.  During 
calendar  year  1985,  these  90  contractors 
spent  about  $466.5  million  for  air  travel  on 
commercial  airlines  (Appendix  B).  Based  on 
our  analyses  of  2,531  randomly  selected 
trips  ($806,674)  by  15  of  the  90  contractors, 
we  found  that  443  of  the  trips  ($134,439) 
were  charged  as  direct  costs  on  cost-reim- 
bursable Government  contracts,  and  that 
discount  air  fares  (city  pairs)  existed  for  269 
of  these  trips.  However,  only  1  of  the  15 
contractors,  on  7  of  the  269  trips,  used  the 
discount  air  fares. 

We  projected  the  results  of  the  statistical 
ssunple  to  the  universe  of  90  contractors, 
and  estimated  that  during  1985  contractors' 
employees  took  389,700  trips,  valued  at 
$107.4  million,  that  were  charged  as  direct 
costs  on  cost-reimbursable  Government  con- 
tracts (Appendix  B).  Further,  we  projected 
that  discount  air  fares  existed  for  250,400  of 
the  389,700  trips,  valued  at  about  $77.8  mil- 
lion (Appendix  C).  The  discount  fares,  how- 
ever, were  used  only  on  4,700  trips,  costing 
about  $611,000.  Based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fares  that  the  contractors  paid 
and  the  discount  air  fares  that  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  trips,  we  projected  that  DoD 
could  have  saved  an  estimated  $26.1  million, 
or  about  24  percent  of  the  $107.4  million  it 
reimbursed  to  the  90  contractors  for  air 
travel  costs  charged  as  direct  costs  on  cost- 
reimbursable  Government  contracts  (Ap- 
pendix D). 

Reasons  for  Not  Using  Discount  Air 
Fares.— The  primary  reason  Defense  con- 
tractors were  not  using  the  discount  air 
fares  was  because  they  were  not  required  to 
use  the  fares.  Although  Part  51  of  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation  allowed  con- 
tracting officers  to  authorize  Government 
contractors  to  use  the  discount  air  fares, 
contracting  officers  were  not  required  to 
provide  such  authorization. 

Based  on  discussions  with  27  contracting 
officials  in  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
buying  activities  and  contract  administra- 
tion officials  in  each  of  the  15  plant  repre- 
sentative offices  visited  during  our  audit,  we 
concluded  that  there  were  two  overriding 
reasons  for  them  not  authorizing  contrac- 
tors to  use  the  fares.  First,  there  was  no  De- 
fense-wide policy  requiring  contractors'  use 
and,  secondly,  there  were  no  Defense-wide 
procedures  explaining  how  contractors 
could  request  and  pay  for  the  fares. 

Defense  components  unilaterally  had  de- 
veloped procedures;  however,  implementa- 
tion of  the  procedures  was  either  delayed  or 
administratively  restrictive. 

Army.— In  a  June  1985  message,  the  Army 
directed  its  transportation  and  contracting 
personnel  to  immediately  Implement  con- 
tractor use  of  air  fares  (Appendix  E).  How- 
ever, few  actions  were  taken  in  response  to 
that  direction.  Two  of  the  15  plant  repre- 
sentative offices  visited  during  our  audit 
were  Army  activities  but  neither  had  imple- 
mented the  fares.  Additionally,  in  June 
1986,  we  contacted  12  contracting  officials 
at  4  of  5  Army  buying  commands  to  discuss 
discount  air  fare  implementation.  Nine  of 


the  12  contracting  officials  at  3  of  the  4 
Army  buying  activities  contacted  were  not 
aware  of  the  Army's  year  old  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  Tank  Automo- 
tive Command's  contracting  officials  famil- 
iar with  the  Army  guidance,  pointed  out 
that  the  Army's  implementing  procedures 
limited  contractors'  use  of  the  fares  to 
travel  arranged  through  Government  activi- 
ties. As  a  result,  this  Command  issued  an 
implementing  instruction  that  required  con- 
tractor air  travel  arrangements  be  handled 
through  Government  transportation  offi- 
cials and  restricted  fare  usage  to  contractors 
within  a  60-mile  radius  of  the  Command.  In 
effect,  this  local  policy  severely  restricted 
contractor  use  of  the  discount  fares  to  those 
nearby  contractors  willing  to  use  the  Gov- 
ernment travel  office. 

iVo»y.— In  February  1986,  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Ship- 
building and  Logistics)  issued  a  memoran- 
dum to  all  Navy  systems  commands  that  en- 
couraged the  use  of  Government  contract 
air  fares  by  contractors  (Appendix  F).  In 
part,  the  memorandum  provided  that: 

"In  view  of  the  potential  significant  sav- 
ings which  would  accrue  to  the  Navy,  Con- 
tracting Officers  should  advise  all  cost  reim- 
bursable contractors  (including  contractors 
performing  under  fixed  price  incentive  con- 
tracts) of  the  city-pair  air  fare  program  and 
encourage  such  contractors  and  their  cost 
reimbursable  subcontractors  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lower  air  fares  whenever  possi- 
ble. Contracting  Officers  also  should  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  into  future  cost  reim- 
bursable contracts  which  will  involve  com- 
mercial air  travel,  a  provision  by  which  the 
contractor  argrees  to  use  the  city-pair  air 
fares  whenever  feasible.  A  proposed  clause 
for  this  purpose  has  been  prepared  by  this 
office  and  will  be  forwarded  by  separate  cor- 
respondence if,  and  when,  the  DAR  Council 
grants  the  Navy  a  DAR  deviation  to  use  the 
clause  on  a  repetitive  basis." 

However,  discussions  with  10  contracting 
officials  at  3  systems  commands  in  June 
1986  disclosed  that  limited  use  had  been 
made  of  the  fares.  Procurement  officials 
had  not  received  detailed  implementing 
guidance  and  did  not  know  which  proce- 
dures to  follow  to  initiate  the  fare  program. 
Additionally,  the  officials  stated  that  they 
were  awaiting  Defense  Acquisition  Regula- 
tory Council  approval  of  a  standard  con- 
tract clause  for  fare  usage,  and  to  avert  in- 
consistent practices,  they  had  deferred 
drafting  Navy  Instructions  pending  clause 
approval. 

Notwithstanding  the  Navy's  guarded  ap- 
proach to  initiating  contractor  use  of  dis- 
count fares,  the  one  example  of  contractor 
use  from  our  sample  was  arranged  by  a 
Navy  program  office  for  all  travel  that  one 
contractor  charged  directly  to  six  Navy  con- 
tracts. 

Air  Force.— OI  the  Defense  components. 
Air  Force  actions  resulted  in  the  most  use  of 
discount  air  fares  by  contractors.  Prom  No- 
vember 1984  to  December  1985,  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  arranged  for  five  con- 
tractors to  use  the  fares.  Currently,  the  Air 
Force  plans  to  direct  five  of  its  plant  repre- 
sentetlve  offices  to  initiate  their  respective 
contractors'  use  of  the  discount  fares.  To  ar- 
range for  contractors'  use  of  the  fares.  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  directed  its  con- 
tract administration  officials  to  work  jointly 
with  each  contractor  in  developing  proce- 
dures that  specified  the  extent  contractors 
were  required  to  use  the  fares  and  actions 
required  for  contractors  to  obtain  and  pay 
for  the  fares.  Also,  the  Air  Force  Systems 


Command  required  contractors  to  report 
the  extent  that  discount  air  fares  were  used 
and  the  savings  resulting  from  such  use. 
The  reports  provided  Air  FVirce  Systems 
Command  with  good  indicators  of  the 
extent  of  contractors  discount  fare  use. 

Defense  Logistics  Agency.— In  May  1985, 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  forwarded  the 
General  Services  Administration's  Federal 
Property  Management  Regulation  Bulletin 
A-87,  "Use  of  Government  Contract  Air 
Fares  By  Cost-Reimbursable  Contractors," 
to  its  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Services  Regions  for  their  use  In  administer- 
ing contracts  with  contractor  travel  require- 
ments (Appendix  G).  During  our  audit,  we 
found  that  one  contractor  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Defense  Contract  Administra- 
tion Services  Region,  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia, had  participated  in  the  discount  fare 
program  since  February  1984.  For  the  9- 
month  period  ended  September  1985,  sav- 
ings of  $288,200  resulted  from  the  contrac- 
tor's use  of  discount  air  fares. 

Based  on  results  of  this  effort,  officials  at 
the  Region  recommended  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  airline  contracted 
travel  rates  be  required,  whenever  possible, 
for  all  contractors  traveling  in  support  of 
their  Defense  contracts.  On  December  16, 
1985,  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  proposed 
to  the  Director,  Defense  Acquisition  Regula- 
tory Council,  that  Paragraph  31.205-46(d) 
of  the  Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion Supplement  be  amended  by  Incorporat- 
ing the  following  rule: 

'The  difference  In  cost  between  first-class 
air  accommodations  and  less-than-first-class 
air  accommodations  is  unallowable  except 
when  less-than-flrst-class  accommodations 
are  not  reasonably  available  to  meet  neces- 
sary mission  requirements  (such  as  when 
less-than-first-class  accommodations  would 
require  circuitous  routing,  require  travel 
during  unreasonable  hours,  excessively  pro- 
long travel,  result  In  Increased  cost  that 
would  offset  transportation  savings,  or 
would  offer  accommodations  not  reasonably 
adequate  for  the  physical  or  medical  needs 
of  the  traveler).  [Less-than-flrst-class  air  ac- 
commodation is  allowable  only  if  GSA 
travel  rates  are  not  available.  All  contrac- 
tors performing  travel  requirements  under  a 
DoD  contract  are  required  to  use  whenever 
available  the  GSA  travel  rates  available  to 
Federal  employees  traveling  at  Government 
expense  whenever  available.]" 

Department  of  Defense.— The  latest  effort 
to  initiate  use  of  reduced  air  fares  by  De- 
fense contractors  was  the  issuance  of  an 
April  1,  1986,  memorandum  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Production  and 
Logistics  (formerly  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  [Acquisition  and  Logistics])  to 
the  Services  and  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(Appendix  H).  The  memorandum  encour- 
aged the  components  to  take  advantage  of 
the  contract  rates  and  provided  suggested 
procedures  for  using  the  fares.  Those  proce- 
dures, however,  did  not  answer  all  questions 
that  contractor  and  plant  representative 
office  personnel  had  on  the  use  of  discount 
fares.  As  an  Indicator,  we  visited  one  con- 
tractor and  plant  representative  office  after 
the  memorandum  was  Issued  and  we  were 
asked  questions  very  similar  to  questions 
from  other  sources  before  the  memorandum 
was  Issued. 

Actions  Needed  to  Achieve  Contractors' 
Use  of  Discount  Air  Fares.— The  Individual 
actions  taken  by  Defense  managers  were 
positive  steps  in  that  they  recognized  the 
potential  for  savings  through  use  of  reduced 
air  fares  by  Defense  contractors.  However, 
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fiitions  had  not  achieved  the  signifi- 
rings  that  are  available  because  they 
provide  adequate  guidance  to  imple- 
dlscount  fare  program, 
is  to  realize  the  optimum  cost  ben- 
-Jable  from  contractors'  use  of  dls- 
Lir  fares,  certain  DoD-wide  actions 
lired.  First,  DoD  needs  to  establish  a 
;hat  requires  maximum  use  of  dis- 
lir   fares  by   contractors   for   travel 
as  direct  costs  on  Government  cost 
ivjis.  Second,  coordinated.  Department- 
pi  ocedures  must  be  developed  to  effect 
mi  intain  contractors'  use  of  the  fares, 
pi  ocedures  should  provide  specific  in- 
1  on  how  to  establish,  operate,  and 
I  contractors'  use  of  the  fares  and 
flexible  enough  to  be  incorporated 
(  ach     contractor's     existing     travel 
For  example,  for  those  existing  pro- 
reviewed  during  the  audit,  we  noted 
four  different  methods  of  issuing 
Transportation    Requests    to 
.-wv,.-.  The  methods  ranged  from  a 
r  'presenUtive  office  issuing  a  Govem- 
'  transportation  Request  for  each  re- 
,01 1  trip  to  a  Defense  transportation  of- 
p  oviding  a  contractor  with  a  monthly 
lent        Transportation        Request 
for  all  travel  of  that  period.  There 
different  methods  used  to  pay  for 
tickets.  One  contractor  was  billed 
I  for  discount  air  fares  in  the  same 
as  it  did  other  airline  billings.  At 
.V-  contractor  site,  the  plant  represent- 
off  ice  funded  each  Government  Trans- 
n  Request  and  the  airlines  billed  a 
Government   transportation   office 
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assistance  may  also  be  required 
.It  the  fare  program.  During  our 
with  contracting  officers  and  ad- 

contracting  officers,  we  were 

nany  questions  about  how  to  arrange 

I  contractors  to  use  and  pay  for  the 

yso.  questions  were  presented  about 

contractors'  use  actually  would  be 

b^eficial  to  DoD. 

has     gained     enough     experience 

the  limited  use  of  discount  air  fares 

contractors    to    develop    a    system    to 

m    responsible  officials  in  the  Services 

D  'fense  agencies  on  methods  to  imple- 

Lnd  monitor  the  fare  program.  Those 

could  then  ensure  that  the  infor- 

was    presented    in    a    proper    and 

manner  to  officials  in  subordinate  or- 

as  well  as  to  contractor  person- 

.  summary,  officials  that  will  be  di- 

responsible  for  effecting  contractors' 

be  informed  of  the  actions  that 

o  be  taken  to  use  the  fares  and  the 
benefits  of  doing  so. 

for  Corrective  Action 
recommend  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Defense  for  Production  and  Logis- 
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E  stablish  DoD-wide  policies  and  proce- 
that    require    DoD    components    to 
s  ^»  effective  use  of  the  General  Serv- 
J^dministration's  discoiint  air  fares  by 
nt  contractors  for  travel  charged 
,^.  costs  on  cost-reimbursable  con- 
To  achieve  this  objective,  the  proce- 
duredshould  explain  how: 

C  ontracting  officers  and  administrative 

icting  officers  can  authorize  contrac- 

to   use   discount   air   fares   on   travel 

as  direct  costs  on  existing  cost-type 


achiefe 

ices 

Government 

as 

tract!. 


di-ect 


Contractors  can  obtain  Government 
Tran  iportation  Requests,  which  some  air 
lines  require  as  authorizations  for  obtaining 
the  (fscount  air  fares 


c.  Contractors  can  request  discount  air 
fares  from  the  tdrlines; 

d.  Contractors  will  pay  for  discount  air 
fares  obtained  with  Govenmient  Transpor- 
tation Requests; 

e.  Contractors'  use  will  be  monitored  and 
controlled  to  ensure  full  and  proper  use  of 
the  discount  air  fares;  and 

f .  Services  and  Defense  agencies  will  moni- 
tor their  organizations'  efforts  to  arrange 
for  contractors  to  use  the  fares. 

2.  Require  the  Services  and  Defense  agen- 
cies to  provide  guidance  to  their  subordinate 
organizations  to  give  them  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  policies  and  procedures 
pertaining  to  contractors'  use  of  the  dis- 
count air  fares. 

Management  Comments 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense   for 
Production  and  Logistics  (ASDtP&L])  con- 
curred with  both  recommendations,  stating 
that  DoD  had  begun  to  expand  the  use  of 
the  General  Services  Administration's  dis- 
count air  fare  program  to  include  contrac- 
tors traveling  under  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracts, and  that  the  MUitary  Departments 
and  the  Defense  agencies  have  disseminated 
guidance  on  contractor  use  of  discount  air 
fares    to    their    contracting    organizations. 
With  respect  to  Recommendation   1.,  the 
ASD(P&L)  stated  that  on  April  1,  1986,  he 
issued  a  memorandum  to  the  Military  De- 
partments and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
that  encouraged  greater  utilization  of  dis- 
count air  fares  by  eligible  contractors  and 
provided  suggested  procedures  to  be  used  by 
contractors  and  contracting  officers.   The 
ASD<P&L)  also  stated  that  on  August  8, 
1986.  the  Defense  Acquisition  Regulatory 
(DAR)  Council  approved  DAR  Case  85-280, 
which  proposed  a  new  subpart  to  Part  51  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR) 
entitled    'Contractor   Use   of   Government 
Discount     Air     Passenger     Transportation 
Rates."  The  subpart  prescribed  policies  and 
procedures  for  contractors'  use  of  discount 
air  passenger  transportation  rates  on  cost 
reimbursement    contracts    and    cost    reim- 
bursement line  items  in  other  contracts.  Fi- 
nally, the  ASD(P&L)  stated  that  a  proposed 
policy  memorandum  for  signature  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition) 
(USDCAl)  is  currently  being  developed  that 
reiterates  the  aforementioned  April  1.  1986, 
policy  memorandum. 

With  respect  to  Recommendation  2.,  the 
ASD(P&L)  stated  that  field  personnel  have 
been  and  will  be  provided  both  general  and 
specific  guidance  pertaining  to  contractors' 
use  of  the  discount  air  fares.  Specifically, 
the  MUitary  Departments  and  the  Defense 
agencies   have   disseminated   the   guidance 
prescribed  in  the  proposed  new  FAR  sub- 
part and  the  April  1.  1986,  policy  memoran- 
dum   to    their    subordinate    organizations. 
Moreover,  contractor  use  of  discount  air 
fares  will  be  a  major  item  of  discussion  at 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
travel  and  transportation  workshops.  Final- 
ly, the  ASD(P&L)  provided  that  the  forth- 
coming USD(A)  policy  memorandum  will  re- 
quest the  Military   Departments  and  De- 
fense agencies  to  provide  appropriate  guid- 
ance   to    their   subordinate    commands    to 
ensure  contractors'  use  of  discount  air  fares. 
We  did  not  address  Recommendations  1. 
and  2.  in  the  draft  report  to  the  Military 
Departments.    However,    the    Director    for 
Transportation,  Energy  and  Troop  Support 
in  the  Office  of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Research,  Development  and  Logistics)  did 


respond  to  the  draft  report  and  concurred 
with  the  finding  and  recommendations. 
Complete  texts  of  their  comments  are  at 
Appendixes  J  through  L,  respectively. 


Audit  Response  to  Management  Comments 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Production  and  Logistics  reply  did  not  fully 
respond  to  the  recommendations.  Specifical- 
ly, the  response  to  Recommendation  1.  did 
not  address  how  the  recommendation's  sub- 
parts a.  through  f.  would  be  considered  in 
the  DoD-wide  policies  and  procedures  for  ef- 
fective use  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration's discount  air  fare  program.  We  ad- 
joined these  specific  subparts  to  Recommen- 
dation 1.  because  we  concluded  that  neither 
the  April  1,  1986.  ASD(P&L)  policy  memo- 
randum nor  the  proposed  subpart  to  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (51-3)  fully 
explained  how  government  contracting  offi- 
cers would  arrange  for  immediate  use  of  dis- 
count air  fares  on  existing  cost-type  con- 
tracts and  how  the  DoD  componente  will 
monitor  their  organizations'  efforts  to  make 
such  arrangements.  Specifics  follow: 

The  guidance  In  the  April  1,  1986.  memo- 
randum and  the  proposed  revision  to  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  did  not  pro- 
vide an  approach  or  explain  how  contract- 
ing officers  should  arrange  for  contractors 
to  use  the  fares  on  all  existing  cost-reim- 
bursable contracts  (subpart  a.).  The  guid- 
ance concentrated  on  what  actions  were  re- 
quired to  arrange  for  contractors'  use  on 
newly  awarded  contracts.  If  DoD  Is  to  real- 
ize Immediate  benefits  from  the  discount  air 
fares,  contracting  officers  or  their  adminis- 
trative contracting  officers  need  to  be  In- 
formed of  how  to  arrange  for  contractors' 
use  of  the  discount  air  fares  on  trips 
charged  directly  to  existing  cost-reimbursa- 
ble contracts. 

Guidance  In  the  April  1,  1986,  memoran- 
dum on  how  contractors  will  pay  for  dis- 
count air  fares  was  misleading  and  too  limit- 
ed (subpart  d.).  The  guidance  provided  for 
contractors  to  use  Government  Transporta- 
tion Requests  as  the  method  of  payment  for 
discount  air  fares,  on  the  basis  that  "most" 
airlines  required  such  a  method.  However, 
our  audit  showed  that  the  airlines  treated 
Government  Transportation  Requests  as 
authorizing  documents  rather  than  a 
method  of  payment.  If  DoD  is  to  gain  imme- 
diate cooperation  of  contractors  In  using  the 
fares,  we  believe  the  payment  guidance  pro- 
vided in  the  April  1,  1986,  memorandum 
should  be  clarified  and  expanded  to  Include 
acceptable  practices. 

Finally,  neither  the  April  1,  1986.  memo- 
randum nor  the  proposed  revision  to  Part  51 
of  the  PAR  addressed  how  contractors'  use 
would  be  monitored  and  controlled  (subpart 
e.)  or  how  the  Services  and  Defense  Agen- 
cies would  monitor  progress  made  In  arrang- 
ing contractors"  use  (subpart  f.).  We  believe 
the  procedures  described  In  subpart  f.  are 
critical  for  DoD  to  achieve  timely  Imple- 
mentation of  contractors  use  of  the  discount 
air  fares,  as  well  as  the  savings  which  will 
result  from  such  Implementation. 

The  ASD(P<SeL)  comments  to  Recommen- 
dations 1.  and  2.  concerning  a  forthcoming 
policy  memorandum  for  signature  of 
USD(A)  did  not  provide  the  estimated  date 
of  Implementation.  Finally.  In  response  to 
Recommendation  2..  the  ASD(P&L)  did  not 
provide  the  estimated  date(s)  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Administration  Services  travel  and 
transportation  workshops. 

We  request  that  the  ASD(P&L).  In  re- 
sponding to  the  final  report,  identify  the 
specific  actions  taken  or  planned  and  the  es- 


timated date  of  implementation  to  Incorpo- 
rate subparts  a.  through  f.  of  Recommenda- 
tion 1.  In  DoD-wide  policies  and  procedures 
on  achieving  effective  use  of  the  General 
Services  Administration's  discount  air  fares 
by   Government  contractors.   We   also   re- 
quest that  the  ASD(P&L)  provide  the  esti- 
mate date(s)  for  Implementing  the  proposed 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition) 
policy  memorandum  and  the  Defense  Con- 
tract   Administration    Services    travel    and 
transportation  workshops. 
B.  Potential  For  Increased  Use  of  Discount 
Air  Fares 
Finding 
Air  travel  costs  incurred  by  90  Defense 
'  contractors  in  sole  support  of  Government 
contracts  and  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
fixed-price  contracts  and  as  indlrected  costs 
on  all  types  of  Government  contracts  were 
not  eligible  for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration's discount  air  fares.  This  occurred 
because  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's contracts  with  the  airlines  limited 
Government   contractors'    use   of   discount 
fares  to  air  travel  that  was  chargeable  as 
direct  costs  on  cost-reimbursable  contracts. 
During  calendar  years   1985.   about  $163.3 
million  of  air  travel  by  the  90  contractors 
was  charged  as  direct  costs  on  fixed-price 
contracts  and  as  indirect  costs  on  all  types 
of  Government  contracts.   If  Government 
contractors  had  been  eligible  for  and  used 
discount  fares  on  the  S163.3  million  of  non- 
cost  contract  travel,  the  air  fares  paid  by 
the  90  contractors  in  1985  could  have  been 
reduced  by  an  estimated  $61.6  million. 
Discussion  of  Details 
Background.— In  an  October  1981  ruling, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  allowed  airlines 
to  negotiate  discount  air  fares.  Previously, 
the  airline  industry  had  been  regulated  and 
all  air  fare  rates  were  standardized  under 
tariff   regulations.   With   the    1981    ruling, 
companies  could  negotiate  special  discounts 
with  the  airlines  for  air  travel  over  designat- 
ed routes  or  contract  for  reduced  fares  ef- 
fective for  specified  periods  of  time. 

Government  transportation  and  procure- 
ment officials,  however,  have  not  negotiated 
with  the  airlines  to  give  Government  con- 
tractors full  participation  in  the  Federal  dis- 
count air  service  program.  Instead,  airline 
agreements  have  limited  use  of  the  discount 
fares  for  contractors'  travel  that  was 
charged  as  direct  costs  on  Government  cost- 
reimbursable  contracts. 

Potential  Use  of  Noncost-Type  Con- 
tracts.—Based  on  our  review  at  15  Defense 
contractors  with  collected  plant  representa- 
tive offices,  we  projected  that  about  $362 
million,  or  78  percent  of  the  $466.5  million 
in  air  travel  cost  incurred  in  1985  by  90  such 
contractors  was  in  sole  support  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  or  programs.  Of  the  $362 
million.  $91.4  million  was  spent  on  trips 
charged  as  direct  costs  on  Government 
fixed-price  contracts,  and  $163.2  million  was 
spent  on  trips  taken  in  sole  support  of  all 
Government  contracts  or  programs  but 
charged  as  indirect  costs.  The  remaining 
$107.4  million  was  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
cost-reimbursable  contracts  (Appendix  B). 
In  addition.  $50.1  million  of  the  $91.4  mil- 
lion charged  as  direct  costs  on  fixed-price 
contracts  and  $113.2  million  of  the  $163.2 
million  charged  as  indirect  costs  on  all  types 
of  Government  contracts  were  incurred  on 
air  travel  routes  covered  by  the  General 
Services  Administration's  discount  air  fare 
program  (Appendix  C).  However,  these  trips 
were  not  eligible  for  the  reduced  fares  be- 
cause the  discount  air  fare  program  was  lim- 


ited to  air  travel  chargeable  to  cost-reim- 
bursable contracts. 

Reasons  for  Limited  Contractor  Eligibil- 
ity.—iio  single  factor  was  responsible  for 
limiting  contractors'  use  of  the  discount  air 
fares  to  trips  charged  directly  to  Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable  contracts.  Rather,  a 
confluence  of  historical  factors  and  restric- 
tive interpretations  of  enabling  regulations 
led  to  the  exclusion  of  all  contractor  travel 
from  the  fare  program  other  than  that 
which  could  be  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
cost-reimbursable  contracts. 

AiHine  Industry  1980.— \n  part,  the  limlU- 
tion  on  contractor  participation  in  the  fare 
program  reflected  the  environment  of  the 
airline  Industry  at  the  time  of  the  Initial 
Government  contract  with  the  airlines  in 
1980.  The  airline  Industry  was  regulated,  all 
air  fares  were  fixed  and  airlines  were  not  al- 
lowed to  deviate  from  rates  prescribed  by 
tariff  regulations.  Additionally,  there  was 
no  benefit  to  the  airlines  in  offering  dis- 
count fares  since  both  the  routes  and  fares 
were  protected  by  the  regulation.  In  this 
regulated  environment,  the  Government  ne- 
gotiated with  the  airlines.  The  objective  of 
the  airline  contract  was  to  provide  Govern- 
ment employees  with  discount  fares.  Al- 
though contractors  were  included  as  limited 
participants  In  the  initial  discount  air  serv- 
ice program,  no  action  was  taken  to  draft  an 
agreement  for  more  comprehensive  Govern- 
ment contractor  eligibility. 

Federal  Acquisition  Regulation.— The  pri- 
mary factor  that  limited  contractor  eligibil- 
ity for  fare  usage  was  Section  51.101  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation,  which  Iden- 
tified eligible  users  of  Government  sources 
of  supplies  and  services.  Contractors'  use  of 
the  fares  on  trips  in  support  of  cost-reim- 
bursable contracts  was  the  criterion  for  eli- 
gibility. However,  an  additional  qualifier  for 
use  of  Government  sources  was  presented. 
According  to  the  regulation,  contractors 
performing  under  "other  types  of  negotiat- 
ed contracts  ...  of  a  Government  cost-reim- 
bursement nature"  are  considered  eligible  to 
use  Government  supply  sources.  The  pur- 
pose of  enabling  contractors  to  use  Federal 
supply  sources  was  to  achieve  Government 
cost  savings  through  decreased  contractor 
expense.  The  provisions  in  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation,  expanding  contractor 
eligibility  to  use  Federal  supply  sources, 
therefore,  recognized  that  some  contractor 
expenses.  Incurred  under  other  than  cost- 
type  contracts,  were  reimbursable  Govern- 
ment expenses.  However.  Defense  acquisi- 
tion officials  had  not  provided  an  official  in- 
terpretation of  Part  51  of  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation  to  clarify  what  types  of 
contract  effort,  other  than  cost-type  con- 
tracts, were  authorized  use  of  the  Federal 
supply  sources. 

Government  Cost  Savings.— Finally,  addi- 
tional rationale  for  not  initiating  wider  fare 
application  was  the  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment achieved  cost  savings  only  when  travel 
was  charged  as  direct  costs  on  cost-reim- 
bursable contracts.  The  General  Services 
Administration  had  Interpreted  contractors' 
eligibility  for  the  fares  as  applicable  only  to 
that  travel  which  was  In  support  of  Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable  contracts.  Their  re- 
stricted interpretation  did  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  Indirect  travel  costs,  which  are 
allocated  to  both  cost  as  well  as  fixed-price 
contracts.  It  also  did  not  address  travel  costs 
charged  as  direct  costs  on  negotiated  fixed- 
price  contracts.  For  Indirect  travel  expense 
and  negotiated  fixed-price  contract  travel, 
the  Government  could  achieve  cost  savings 
through  contractors'  use  of  the  Federal  dis- 
count fare  program. 


Action  Needed  to  Qualify  Fixed-Price  and 
Indirect  Travel  Costs  for  the  Government 
Fares.— The  greatest  potential  savings  from 
contractors'  use  of  the  Federal  Contract 
Airline  Program  could  be  achieved  through 
applying  discount  rates  to  trips  charged  as 
direct  costs  on  fixed-price  contracts  and  as 
Indirect  costs  on  all  types  of  Government 
contracts.  Whereas  23  percent  of  the  con- 
tractor travel  sampled  in  our  audit  was 
charged  as  direct  costs  on  cost-type  con- 
tracts. 20  percent  was  charged  as  direct 
ccjsts  on  Government  fixed-price  contracts 
and  35  percent  was  charged  as  Indirect  costs 
on  all  types  of  Government  contracts  (Ap- 
pendix B).  To  obtain  savings  from  all  con- 
tractor Government-related  travel,  procure- 
ment officials  must  clarify  regulations  ena- 
bling contractors  to  use  the  fares  and  estab- 
lish criteria  for  fare  eligibility. 

Travel  Charged  as  Direct  Costs  on  Fixed- 
Price  Contracts.— Vfe  reviewed  the  methods 
used  by  Government  contracting  officers  to 
negotiate  travel  expenses  under  fixed-price 
contracts.  One  contracting  site  used  a  for- 
ward pricing  rate  agreement  In  which  air 
travel  expenses  had  been  negotiated  at  full 
coach  fares.  At  other  activities,  air  travel  ex- 
penses were  negotiated  based  on  similar 
fares  or  historical  costs.  For  these  contrac- 
tors, the  Government  accepted  in  the  nego- 
tiated price  of  fixed-price  contracts,  air 
travel  costs  that  were  higher  than  those 
available  through  the  Government  discount 
air  fare  program.  In  negotiating  fixed-price 
contracts,  the  Government  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  cost  savings  through  con- 
tractors' use  of  the  discount  air  fare  pro- 
gram. Government  fare  rates  rather  than 
historical  or  coach  fares  could  be  used  in  ne- 
gotiating travel  expenses.  For  example,  one 
contractor  sampled  during  our  audit  had  a 
forward  pricing  rate  agreement  in  which  the 
1985  negotiated  rate  for  travel  between  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  and  Washington,  DC  was  $920. 
In  1985.  the  Federal  discount  fare  for  the 
city-pair  was  $340.  Had  the  Federal  fare 
been  available  to  the  contractor,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  have  negotiated  about  a  $580 
reduction  in  contract  price  for  each  pro- 
posed transcontinental  trip. 

To  achieve  savings  for  travel  charged  as 
direct  costs  on  Government  fixed-price  con- 
tracts, regulations  must  be  revised  and  clari- 
fied. In  particular.  Part  51  of  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  must  clearly  Identify 
contract  effort  under  negotiated  fixed-price 
contracts  as  a  candidate  for  Federal  supply 
source  use.  Also,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration's contract  with  airlines  needs 
revision.  For  negotiated  fixed-price  contract 
effort  to  qualify  for  the  discount  fares,  the 
airline  agreement  should  state  that  all  con- 
tractor travel  in  sole  support  of  Govern- 
ment business  is  eligible  for  discount  fare 
usage. 

Under  current  guidance,  there  is  an  option 
for  contracting  officers  to  achieve  cost  sav- 
ings for  travel  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
fixed-price  contracts.  By  establishing  cost- 
reimbursable  provisions  for  travel  expenses 
In  fixed-price  contracts,  contractors  would 
be  eligible  for  the  discount  fares.  At  one 
contractor  site,  we  found  that  fixed-price 
contract  has  been  modified  to  include  a  pro- 
vision for  contractor  participation  In  the 
Federal  discount  air  fare  program.  Direct 
travel  costs  were  segregated  under  a  sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable  provision  In  the 
fixed-price  contract. 

Travel  Charged  as  Indirect  Costs  to  All 
Types  of  Government  Contracts.— Similarly, 
for  indirect  travel  expenses,  the  Govern- 
ment   would    benefit    from    discount    fare 
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1  ndirect  expenses,  like  cost-reimburs- 
ract  charges,  are  based  on  actual 
.  Further,  for  trips  charged  as  Indi- 
i,  contractors  could  determine  read- 
of  the  trips  were  in  sole  support  of 
ent  contracts  or  programs.  Any  de- 
travel  costs  associated  with  use  of 
-^rmnenfs  discount  air  fares  would 
n  Government  cost  savings.   Prom 
nple   of   contractor   air    travel   ex- 
we  found  that  about  35  percent  of 
ictor  travel  was  charged  as  indirect 
aU  types  of  Government  contracts 
B). 
..^»,...  savings  from  use  of  the  dis- 
ares  for  travel  charged  as  indirect 
h  jwever,  were  dependent  on  the  con- 
mix    of    Government-commercial 
,.  Since  travel  expenses  charged  as 
costs  were  allocated  to  all  contracts, 
emment  would  benefit  most  when 
u^  is  provided  to  contractors  perform- 
pr(  dominantly  Government  work.  Be- 
the  cost-sharing  involved  in  indi- 
^■nse  allocation,  there  was  the  po- 
for   inequity   in   granting   discount 
indirect  travel  to  contractors  with 

Government    business.    The 

of  Government  cost  savings  was  de- 

_,  on  the  distribution  factors  for  allo- 

ndirect  expenses  to  Government  and 

lal  contracts.  We  determined  that 

,  percent  of  the  contractor  business 

^,  visited  was  attributable  to  Govem- 

c  jntract  effort.  At  such  high  levels  of 

ment  business,  the  benefits  of  dis- 

are  use  significantly  accrue  to  the 
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...—      Savings.— T^e      Government 
gain  additional  cost  savings  If  con- 
were  permitted  to  use  Government 
fares  for  travel  charged  as  direct 
Govenmient  fixed-price  negotiated 
and  as  indirect  costs  on  all  types 
...jnent  contracte.  Such  travel  repre- 
ss percent  of  all  contractor  travel 
during  our  audit.  To  determine  the 
savings,  we  compared  the  fares 
„  15  sample  contractors  paid  for  air 
on  trips  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
ce  contracts  and  as  indirect  costs  on 
of  Government  contracte  to  the  ap- 
discount  air  fares  that  existed  at 
„  of  each  trip  and  projected  the  re- 
all  90  contractors.  Based  on  this  sta- 
projectlon,  air  fares  paid  by  the  90 
^tors  In  1985  could  have  been  reduced 
estimated  $61.6  million  If  applicable 
it  air  fares  had  been  used  on  the 
million  of  noncost  contract  travel. 

. ^,  contractors  could  have  saved 

1  illllon  of  the  $50.1  million  charged  as 

coste  on  fixed-price  contracte  and  an 

a  $44.2  million  of  the  $113.2  million 

as  Indirect  coste  on  all  types  of 

contracte  (Appendix  D) 
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Rec  >mmendatlons  for  Corrective  Action 
We  -ecommend  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary o '  Defense  for  Production  and  Logistics 
rly   the   Assistant   Secretary   of   De- 
w   Acquisition  and  Logistics] ): 
Fequest  that  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Regul  itory  CouncU  propose  to  the  Federal 
ition     Regulation    Secretariat     that 
1  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
clarifled  and  expanded  so  that  con- 
are  required  to  use  the  General 
,_  Administration's  discount  air  fares 
travel  that  Is  solely  In  support  of  all 
of  Govenunent  contracte  when  air 
have  extended  such  fares  to  DoD 
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2.  I  stablish  criteria,  based  on  the  level  of 
Gove  imient  business,  for  contractor  use  of 


the  Government  discount  air  lares  for 
travel  charged  as  Indirect  coste  to  all  types 
of  Government  contracte. 

3  Upon  completion  of  Recommendations 
1.  and  2.,  request  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  negotiate  discount  air  fares 
that  apply  to  all  contractors  air  travel  solely 
In  support  of  Government  contracte. 

4.  Pending  revision  of  Part  51  of  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation,  require  con- 
tracting officers  to  negotiate  air  travel  ex- 
penses In  fixed-price  contracte  under  a  sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable  provision  In  which 
contractors  are  enabled  to  use  Government 
discount  fares  and  are  required  to  contain 
air  travel  expenses  to  coste  equivalent  to  or 
less  than  the  Government  fares,  whenever 
practical. 

Management  Commente 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Recommendation  i.— The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Production  and  Logistics 
(ASDCP&Ll)  partially  concurred  with  the 
recommendation,  stating  that  In  August 
1986,  the  Defense  Acquisition  Regulatory 
(DAR)  Council  approved  DAR  Case  85-280 
and  sent  It  to  the  Civilian  Agency  Acquisi- 
tion Council  for  consideration.  This  case  re- 
quired contracting  officers  to  include  a  pro- 
vision In  cost  reimbursement  contracte  and 
contracte  with  cost-reimbursable  line  items 
to  require  the  contractor  to  use  the  General 
Services  Administration  discount  air  fares 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
ASD(P&L)  also  stated  that  the  proposed 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  cov- 
erage allows  contracting  offlcrs  to  Insert  a 
similar  clause  In  other  contracte  Involving 
air  travel  by  contractor  employees  when  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ASD(P&L)  questioned 
whether  air  carriers  would  favor  widespread 
contractor  use  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration's discount  air  fares  and  provide 
the  same  discount  air  fares  If  contractors' 
use  was  expanded.  The  ASD(P&L)  felt  that 
business  travel  Is  the  "bread  and  butter"  of 
the  air  carrier  industry  and  widespread  ap- 
plication of  discounte  to  a  large  segment  of 
ite  prime  business  market  may  not  be  palat- 
able. Finally,  the  ASD(P&L)  provided  a 
clarification  to  the  recommendation,  stat- 
ing: 

"In  regards  to  your  recommendation  that 
FAR  Part  51  be  revised  to  authorize'  con- 
tractors to  use  GSA  discount  air  fares,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  FAR  caimot  'au- 
thorize' contractors  eligibility,  rather  it  is 
the  air  carrier's  willingness  to  extend  the 
GSA  discount  air  fares  to  DoD  contractors. 
The  newly  approved  FAR  coverage  does  not 
restrict  the  types  of  contracte  for  which 
contractors  use  of  the  GSA  discount  air  fare 
is  allowed." 

Recommendation  2.— The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Production  and  Logistics 
nonconcurred  with  the  recommendation, 
stating  that  the  establishment  of  detaUed 
procedures  that  would  be  required  for  con- 
tractors' use  of  Government  discount  air 
fares  for  travel  charged  as  Indirect  coste. 
along  with  the  burdensome  administrative 
requlremente  to  properly  administer  this 
recommendation,  would  not  be  economically 
feasible.  It  was  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
opinion  that  extending  the  coverage  to 
travel  charged  as  indirect  cost  could  cause 
further  concerns  on  the  part  of  the  airlines 
with  potential  further  reductions  in  the  pro- 
gram. Also,  depending  on  the  mix  of  busi- 
ness, such  a  policy  could  give  a  competitive 
advantage  to  certain  contractors. 

Recommendation  3.— The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Production  and  Logistics 


concurred  with  the  recommendation,  stating 
that  the  MillUry  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand wlU  request  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  negotiate  with  participating 
airlines  to  expand  the  terms  of  the  discount 
air  fare  contracte  so  that  all  contractors'  air 
travel  In  support  of  Government  contracte 
Is  eligible  for  the  discount  air  fares. 

Recommendation  4.— The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Production  and  Logistics 
concurred  with  the  recommendation,  stating 
that  the  proposed  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Acquisition)  memorandum  to  the 
Military  Departmente  and  Defense  agencies 
win  recommend  that  contracting  officers 
give  consideration  to  negotiating  air  travel 
requlremente  in  fixed-price  contracte  under 
a  separate  cost-reimbursable  provision, 
where  such  a  practice  Is  determined  to  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Govenmient. 


Military  departmente 
We  did  not  address  Recommendations  1. 
through  4.,  in  the  draft  report  to  the  Military 
Departmente.  However,  the  Director  for 
Transportation,  Energy  and  Troop  Support 
In  the  Office  of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Research,  Development  and  Loglsitics)  did 
respond  to  the  draft.  Their  pertinent  com- 
mente are  summarized  In  the  following 
paragraphs  and  complete  texte  of  their  com- 
mente are  at  Appendixes  J  through  L,  re- 
spectively. 

Recommendation  i.— Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  management  concurred  with  the  rec- 
ommendation; however,  the  Army  provided 
a  partial  concurrence  and  the  Navy  recom- 
mended that  we  clarify  the  text  of  the  rec- 
ommendation. 

Recommendation  2.— Navy  and  Air  Force 
management  concurred  with  the  recommen- 
dation. The  Army,  however,  nonconcurred 
with  the  reconmiendation,  stating  that  It 
would  be  difficult  to  monitor  Indirect  coste 
at  discount  rates,  particularly  in  fixed-price 
contracte.  A  contractor  could  charge  indi- 
rect coste  for  travel  that  was  not  really  es- 
sential for  performance  of  that  contract. 

Recommendation  3.— Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  management  concurred  with  the  rec- 
ommendation, although  the  Army's  concur- 
rence was  restricted  to  cost-type  contracte. 

Recommendation  4.— The  Army  noncon- 
curred with   the   recommendation,   stating 
that  the  use  of  discount  air  fares  should  not 
be  mandated  for  fixed-price  contracte.  Army 
management  felt  that  a  separate  reimbursa- 
ble line  item  for  travel  would  reduce  the 
cost  risk  to  the  contractor,  open  up  the  po- 
tential for  excess  coste,  and  result  In  unnec- 
essary contract  administration  coste.  "The 
Navy  concurred  with  the  recommendation 
as  long  as  contracting  officers  retained  some 
flexibility  to  not  include  a  separate  cost-re- 
imbursable provision  If  such  a  provision  was 
inappropriate  for  a  particular  contract.  The 
Air  Force  nonconcurred  because  it  believed 
the  disadvantages  of  Including  a  cost-reim- 
bursable  provision   In   all   fixed-price  con- 
tracte outweighed  the  advantages.  The  Air 
Force  also  stated  that  there  may  be  circum- 
stances when  It  is  appropriate  to  Include  a 
cost-reimbursable   provision   lor  travel  ex- 
penses In  a  fixed-price  contract,  but  normal- 
ly this  would  be  an  exception. 
Audit  Response  to  Management  Commente 
Recommendation  i.— The  concerns  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Produc- 
tion   and    Logistics    and    the    Director    ol 
Transportation,  Energy  and  Troop  Support 
In  the  Office  of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of 


Staff  lor  Logistics,  that  the  air  carriers  will 
not  be  receptive  to  expanding  contractors' 
use  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's discount  air  fares  appear  premature 
and  unfounded.  Until  the  General  Services 
Administration  soliclte  discount  air  fares  for 
all  types  of  Government  contracte,  the  air 
carriers'  official  position  will  not  be  known. 
We  believe  there  is  potential  for  expanding 
the  program  beyond  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracte. For  example,  the  total  amount  of 
contractors'  air  fares  addressed  in  this  audit 
as  solely  In  support  of  Govenmient  con- 
tracte was  $362.0  million.  This  represented 
only  1  percent  of  the  $36.9  billion  In  sched- 
uled air  carriers'  1984  passenger  revenue. 
This  low  percentage  of  business  travel  does 
not  appear  to  represent  the  air  carriers' 
"bread  and  butter"  market.  Also,  3  ol  the  15 
sample  contractors  had  been  successlul  in 
negotiating  discount  air  lares  directly  with 
air  carriers  lor  selected  routes.  While  the 
discounte  were  not  as  large  as  those  received 
by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
their  presence  indicated  that  air  carriers 
were  open  to  discounte.  We  recognize  that 
expansion  ol  the  Government  discount  pro- 
gram is  in  the  hands  ol  the  air  carriers. 
However,  11  we  do  not  ask.  we  will  never  re- 
alize the  potentially  available  savings. 

Notwithstanding  the  concerns  ol  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Production 
and  Logistics  and  the  Director  of  Transpor- 
tation, Energy  and  Troop  Support  In  the 
Office  of  thr  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
lor  Logistics,  the  action  taken  by  the  De- 
lense  Acquisition  Regulatory  Council  par- 
tially satisfies  the  Intent  of  our  recommen- 
dation. On  August  26,  1986,  the  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Regulatory  Council  proposed  to 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  Secre- 
tariat policies  and  procedures  on  contractor 
use  of  Government  discount  air  passenger 
transportation  rates.  The  proposed  policy 
stated  that: 

(a)  If  It  Is  In  the  Government's  Interest, 
the  contracting  officer  shall  authorize  eligl 
ble  contractors  to  use  the  same  Government 
discount  air  passenger  transportation  rates 
available  to  Federal  Employees  traveling  at 
Govenrment  expense. 

(b)  Government  contractors  are  eligible  to 
use  these  rates  (11  the  air  carrier  has  agreed 
to  the  arrangement)  in  perlormance  ol  a 
cost-reimbursement  contract  or  a  contract 
with  a  cost-reimbursement  line  item  for 
Government-authorized  travel,  or  in  other 
contracte  as  agreed  to  by  specific  air  carri- 
ers. 

(c)  Contracting  olllcers  shall  structure 
contracte  with  eligible  contractors  so  as  to 
allow  contractors  to  use  Government  air 
passenger  transportation  rates  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  In  accordance  with 
contractual  provisions. 

This  proposed  revision  to  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation  partially  satlslles  the 
recommendation  since  It  requires  contract- 
ing olflcers  to  authorize  contractors  to  use 
discount  air  fares  on  trips  charged  directly 
to  cost  and  other  types  of  contracte  when 
agreed  to  by  specific  air  carriers.  However, 
the  revision  does  not  specUlcally  address 
contractors'  use  ol  discount  air  lares  on 
trips  which  are  in  sole  support  ol  Govern- 
ment contracte  and  charged  as  indirect 
coste.  As  such,  we  ask  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  ol  Delense  lor  Production  and  Lo- 
gistics to  address  how  contractors  will  use 
discount  air  lares  on  trips  which  are  In  sole 
support  ol  Government  contracte  and 
charged  as  Indirect  coste. 

With  regard  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
Delense  lor  Production  and  Logistics  and 


Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics)  commente  on  the  wording 
ol  Recommendation  I.,  we  revised  the  word- 
ing so  that  the  recommendation  now  con- 
cludes with  the  words  "when  air  carriers 
have  extended  such  lares  to  DoD  contrac- 
tors." 

Recommendation  2.— We  believe  the  As- 
slstsmt  Secretary  ol  Delense  for  Production 
and  Logistics  should  reconsider  his  noncon- 
cunence  with  this  recommendation  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  Is  not  possible  for  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  carry  out  the  actions 
that  he  agreed  to  take  on  Reconunendatlon 
3.  without  first  determining  the  extent  that 
DoD  plans  to  increase  contractors'  use  of 
discount  air  fares.  According  to  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command,  before  the 
General  Services  Administration  can  solicit 
additional  fares  for  contractors'  use,  DoD 
must  provide  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration with  the  volume  of  contractor  traf- 
fic expected  over  each  route  or  city  pair  for 
which  a  discount  air  fare  will  be  solicited. 
Such  volume,  as  It  relates  to  contractor 
travel  charged  directly  to  cost  and  fixed- 
price  contracte,  is  established  based  on 
direct  charges.  However,  to  determine  the 
volume  pertinent  to  travel  charged  to  Indi- 
rect cost  accounte,  DoD  must  decide  which 
contractors  will  be  permitted  to  use  dis- 
count air  fares  on  government  travel 
charged  to  Indirect  cost  accounte.  We  be- 
lieve the  level  of  government  business  In 
each  contractor's  organization  should  weigh 
heavily  In  the  decision  because  that  level  de- 
termines the  extent  that  the  government 
will  realize  the  savings  resulting  from  the 
contractors'  use  of  the  discount  air  fares. 

The  other  reason  that  we  believe  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  would  reconsider  his  non- 
concurrence  Is  that  we  do  not  foresee  smy 
major  difficulty  in  establishing  the  recom- 
mended criteria.  Sales  data  were  readily 
available  on  the  amount  of  Government  and 
commercial  business  at  each  of  our  IS 
sample  contractors.  The  major  effort  re- 
quired to  establish  the  recommended  crite- 
ria would  be  to  gather  the  sales  data  and 
decide  which  Government/commercial  sales 
ratios  would  be  acceptable  in  the  discotmt 
air  fares  program.  Moreover,  our  audit 
found  that  It  was  not  dllllcult  to  determine 
the  purpose  and  applicability  ol  air  lare 
coste  charged  to  indirect  cost  accounte.  Fur- 
ther, we  believe  that  any  competitive  advan- 
tage, allorded  a  major  Delense  contractor 
because  of  the  discount  air  fares  program, 
would  be  negligible.  Basically,  a  large  per- 
centage of  major  Defense  contractors'  sales 
are  to  the  Government,  and  air  fare  coste 
charged  to  an  indirect  cost  account  are  only 
a  small  fraction  ol  total  sales.  II  It  was  evi- 
dent that  use  of  the  discount  air  fares  would 
result  in  a  significant  competitive  advsui- 
tage,  contracting  olllcers  could  specily  limi- 
tations on  such  use. 

We  ask  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  re- 
consider his  nonconcurrence  with  Recom- 
mendation 2.  Also,  we  ask  that  estimated 
completion  date(s)  be  provided  for  any  ac- 
tions plfuined  for  on  the  recommendation. 

Recommendation  3.— The  action  planned 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Production  and  Logistics  Is  responsive  to  the 
recommendation.  However,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  did  not  provide  an  estimated  com- 
pletion date  of  the  action.  We  request  that 
he  provide  the  estimated  date  ol  Implement- 
ing the  planned  action. 

Recomrriendation  4.— Although  the  De- 
partment ol  the  Army  and  the  Department 
ol  the  Air  Force  nonconcurred  with  the  rec- 
ommendation,    we     consider     the     action 


planned  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense for  production  and  Logistics  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  intent  ol  the  recommenda- 
tion. However,  the  Asssistant  Secretary  did 
not  provide  an  estimated  completion  date  ol 
his  plaimed  action.  We  request  that  he  pro- 
vide the  estimated  date  ol  implementing  the 
planned  action. 

C.  Potential  for  Additional  Discount  Air 

Fares 

Finding 

Discount  air  fares  were  not  available  on 
fllghte  frequently  used  by  Defense  contrac- 
tors. Discount  air  fares  did  not  exist  lor 
$120.9  million  ol  the  $362  million  in  1985 
travel  taken  in  sole  support  ol  Govenmient 
work  by  the  90  contractors  in  our  audit.  The 
lares  did  not  exist  because  Government  con- 
tractors' travel  patterns  were  not  considered 
by  Government  managers  when  soliciting 
discount  air  lare  routes  Irom  airlines.  If  dis- 
count air  lares  had  been  established  lor  all 
routes  traveled  by  these  contractors  In  1985, 
DoD  could  have  saved  an  estimated  $14.7 
million  on  trips  charged  as  direct  coste  on 
cost-reimbursable  contracte.  An  additional 
$32.7  million  could  have  been  saved  11  dis- 
count air  lares  rates  were  available  lor  all 
travel  charged  as  direct  coste  on  fixed-price 
contracte  ($14  million)  and  as  Indirect  coste 
on  all  types  of  Government  contracte  ($18.7 
million),  and  If  contractors  were  permitted 
to  use  discount  air  fares  on  such  trips. 
Discussion  of  Details 

Background.— The  Military  Traffic  Man- 
agement Command  has  the  responsibility 
for  proposing  discount  fare  routes  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  Inclu- 
sion In  ite  annual  solicitation  for  discount 
air  fares  from  the  airlines  based  on  recom- 
mendations from  DoD  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  analysis  of  air  traffic  requlre- 
mente. 

Potential  For  Additional  Discount  Fares— 
While  determining  the  extent  that  Defense 
contractors  used  discount  air  fares  on  cost- 
reimbursable  contracte  (Finding  A),  we 
noted  that  fares  did  not  exist  for  877  or  44.8 
percent  of  the  1,957  trips  In  our  sample 
taken  In  sole  support  of  CSovemment  con- 
tracte. The  following  table  shows  the  extent 
that  discount  fares  did  not  exist  in  each 
type  of  travel: 


NuMcr  a(  samie  (nps 

Ttnel  durgBd  as 

RCVHTWN 

Wittnut 

ijocount 

tns 

PHCBlt 
Mttam 

dKCiwnt 
Ims 

Direcl  oists: 

443 

174 
295 
408 

B77 

3»3 

Indirect  casts 

Tow 

5K 

1,957 

44.0 
44S 

Based  on  statistical  projections,  we  esti- 
mated that  $120.9  million  of  the  $362  mil- 
lion for  travel  in  support  of  Government 
contracte  was  over  routes  for  which  there 
were  no  discount  air  fares.  The  $120.9  mU- 
llon  of  travel  consisted  of  $29.6  million 
charged  as  direct  coste  on  cost-reimbursable 
contracte,  $41.3  million  charged  as  direct 
coste  on  fixed-price  contracte,  and  $50.0  mil- 
lion charged  as  indirect  coste  on  all  types  of 
Government  contracte  (Appendix  C). 

Reason  for  the  Lack  of  Discount  Air 
Fares.— According  to  MUltary  Traffic  Man- 
agement Command  officials,  the  primary 
reason  discount  air  fares  did  no  exist  for  the 
$120.9  million  of  travel  was  that  contrac- 
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the   Military    Traffic    Management 

id  or  the  General  Services  Adminis- 

when   determining   the   routes   for 

liscount  air  fares  would  be  solicited 

le  airlines.  The  main  source  used  to 

and  consolidate  potential  routes  for 

purposes  was  routes  shown  on 

Transportation  Requests  used 

„, ent  employees  for  air  travel. 

ctntractors  had  made  only  limited  use 
ment   Transportation   Requests, 
^  traveled  by  contractors"  employ- 
not  considered.  The  other  sources 
._  identify  new  routes  were  requests 
Iiefense  and  other  Federal  activities 
Itransport  service  based  on  travel  pat- 
thelr  personnel.  However,  no  action 
taken  to  identify  air  travel  re- 
of  Defense  contractor  person- 
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Actidpis  Needed  to  Provide  Contractors 
with  itovemment  Fares.— In  March  1986. 
the  Gineral  Services  Administration's  FY 
1987  d  scount  air  fare  solicitation  requested 
discoui  It  air  fares  for  1.490  routes.  Although 
the  so  icitation  included  174  of  the  routes 
we  hal  identified  as  not  having  discount 
fares +id  the  Military  Traffic  Management 
d  stated  that  it  would  request  the 
Services  Administration  to  solicit 
_..onal  discount  air  fares  based  on  our 
1  esults,  additional  effort  will  be  neces- 
)  increase  the  number  of  contractor 
without  discount  air  fares.  Since  877 
routes  we  found  were  identified  by 
.  sampling  at  15  contractors  sites,  we 
mat  DoD  could  determine  a  need  for 
itial  number  of  additional  discount 
for  routes  traveled  by  contractors. 
_  of  this  determination  should  be 
f.^  to  the  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
Command.  who  in  turn,  should  re- 
the  General  Services  Administration 
these  additional  discount  air  fares 
( he  airlines. 

,     Sownsrs.— If  the  General  Serv- 

Apiiinistration  had  been  able  to  negoti- 
count  air  fares  for  all  routes  traveled 
90  contractors  during  1985  in  support 
emment  business,  and  the  discount 
lad  been  comparable  to  those  existing 
time  of  our  audit,  we  estimated  that 

could   have   reduced   expendi- 

in  support  of  Government  contracts 

lut  $47.4  million.  For  travel  charges  as 

costs  on  cost-reimbursable  contracts, 

_s  would  have  been  about  $14.7  mil- 

,  in  additional  $32.7  million  could  have 

•educed  from  the  air  fares  paid  by  the 

■s  if  discount  air  fare  routes  were 

for  all  travel  charged  as  direct 

on  fixed-price  contracts  ($14  million) 

!  indirect  costs  on  all  types  of  Govem- 

contracts  ($18.7  million),  and  if  the 

...  were  permitted  to  use  discount 

on  such  trips  (Appendix  D). 
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Recommendations  for  Corrective  Action 
We  recommend  that  the: 
1  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  SUff  for  Logis- 
tics, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  and  the  Director,  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  require  their  con- 
tract adminUtration  activities  to  obtain  data 
that  show  air  routes  traveled  by  their  major 
contractors  and  report  that  data  to  the 
Commander.  MUitary  Traffic  Management 
Command. 

2.  Commander.  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Command  request  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  negotiate  additional 
discount  air  fares  based  on  air  routes  trav- 
eled by  major  Defense  contractors. 
Management  Comments 
Recommendation  i.— The  Director  for 
Transportation.  Energy  and  Troop  Support 
within  the  Office  of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Logistics  concurred,  stating  that 
data  on  air  routes  can  be  obtained  for  cur- 
rent contracts.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics)  con- 
curred, provided  reporting  is  for  a  limited 
time  only,  or  alternatively,  that  reporting  is 
based  only  on  routes  not  identified  in  the 
Federal  Travel  Directory.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics)  concurred,  statmg 
that  Air  Force  Systems  Command  will  be 
tasked  to  identify  the  most  frequently  trav- 
eled air  routes  used  by  its  major  contrac- 
tors, and  in  turn,  furnish  this  information 
to  the  Commander,  Military  Traffic  Man- 
agement Command.  Expected  completion 
date  was  March  31,  1987.  The  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  con- 
curred, stating  that  the  agency  wiU  work 
with  the  Military  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand as  recommended.  However,  this  will 
be  an  ongoing  effort  and  no  completion  date 
can  be  provided. 

Recommendation  2.— The  Director  for 
Transportation,  Energy  and  Troop  Support 
within  the  Office  of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Logistics,  concurred  in  the  find- 
ing and  recommendation  that  was  addressed 
to  the  Commander.  Military  Traffic  Man- 
agement Command. 

Audit  Response  to  Management  Comments 
Recommendation  i.— The  Army  con- 
curred, but  their  statement  that  "data  on 
air  routes  can  be  obtained  for  current  con- 
tracts" was  not  responsive  to  our  recommen- 
dation. Specifically,  the  response  did  not 
state  what  or  if  corrective  actions  have  been 
or  will  be  taken  to  fully  implement  the  rec- 
ommendation. We  request  that  the  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  final  report,  identify  the 
action  taken  or  planned  and  its  estimated 
date  of  implementation.  The  Navy's  concur- 
rence, provided  that  reporting  is  based  only 
on   routes   not    identified   in   the   Federal 


Travel  Directory,  meets  the  intent  of  the 
recommendation.  However,  the  Navy  did 
not  indicate  what  actions  have  been  or  will 
be  taken  to  fully  implement  the  recommen- 
dation. We  request  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (ShlpbuUding  and  Logis- 
tics), in  responding  to  the  final  report,  iden- 
tify the  action  taken  or  planned  and  its  esti- 
mated date  of  implementation.  The  Defense 
Logistics  Agency's  reply  was  not  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  recommendation.  Specifical- 
ly, the  Agency  needs  to  identify  the  actions 
taken  or  planned,  and  its  estimated  or 
planned  completion  date(s)  for  obtaining 
and  providing  daU  to  the  MUitary  Traffic 
Management  Command  on  air  routes  trav- 
eled by  major  contractors.  We  request  that 
the  Director,  Defense  Logistics  Agency  iden- 
tify the  action  taken  or  planned  and  its  esti- 
mated date  of  implementation. 

Recomjnendation  2.— The  general  concur- 
rence from  the  Army  was  not  responsive  to 
our  recommendation.  The  response  did  not 
state  what  or  if  corrective  actions  have  been 
or  will  be  taken  to  fully  implement  the  rec- 
ommendation. We  request  that  the  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  SUff  for  Logistics  identify 
the  act  on  taken  or  planned  and  its  estimat- 
ed date  of  implementation. 
[Appendix  A] 

AIRLINES  PROVIDING  DISCOUNT  AIR  FARES  THROUGH  FED- 
ERAL CONTRACT  AIRLINE  PROGRAM  AS  OF  DEC.  31, 
1985 


Airlines 


Number  01  discounl  Ives 
(dtynairs)' 


Total 


()intiac- 
tors' 


hr  California 

Alaska  Airtmes 

American  Airlines.. 

Branitf  Airlines 

Brockway  Air.. 


IS 
5 


"16 


■Conlinental  Airlines 

Delta  Ah  Lines  and  Delta  (^mnectmi- 

Eastem  Airlines 

Empire  Airlines — 

Empire  Ainmays 

Frontier  Airlines 

Hawaiian  Airlines — 

Mid  Pacific  Airlines - ~ 

Midway  Airlines — 

New  Vorli  Air 


Norttiwest  Orient  AirliMS.. 
Ozark  Airlines 


Pacilic  Southwest  Airlines . — — 

Pan  American  World  AirwajfS 

Piedmont  Airlines  and  Piedmont  Regional.. 

Repulilic  Airlines 

Soutliwest  Airlines 

Trans  World  Airlines 

US  Air  and  Allegteiy  Commuter 

WorM  Airways - 


15 
S 

16... 
16 

9 - 

208  20S 

55  55 

219  219 

10 

1 

27  27 

9 -.. 

3  3 

S  i 
17 

3S  at 

37  37 

2  2 

26 

76  - 

42  ._ 

48  48 

126 

66 

7  7 


Totals. 


1.083 


685 


'  Numlw  ol  discount  air  lares  unoonditionaily  availat*  to  Gowmiriwt 
contractors  trawling  in  support  of  (iwerament  cost-reimbursaWe  contracts  TDe 
airlines  that  lave  not  formally  agreed  to  provide  discount  air  tares  to  such 
contractors  still  have  the  option  to  provide  the  lares  when  requested  tiy  Hie 
contractors. 

[Appendix  B] 


TOTAL  PROJECTED  AIR  TRAVEL  TRIPS  AND  COSTS  INCURRED  BY  90  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1985 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Contractor  travel  diarged  as- 


Number  of  trips       Percent         Cost  ol  trips         Perttnt 


CPStS: 

fM  caiilncls ......... 

fiMtpnce  oMiads- 
OKb. 


389,700 
316,200 

557.200 


2S 
20 

35 


J1074 
91.4 
163.2 


23 
20 

35 


Gnm  M/coMHtat  irtnct  osb  (jM).. 

Commer  al 


1,263,100 

245,?00 

43,900 

11,000 


80 

16 

3 

1 


362.0 

80.4 

19.5 

4.6 


78 

17 

4 
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Contractor  travel  charged  as— 


Nunter  of  trips       Percent         Cost  of  trips         Pvocnt 


Total.. 


1,563.700 


100 


466.5 


100 


[Appendix  C] 

COMPARISON  OF  AVAILABLE  CONTRAQ  AIR  FARES  TO  1985-TRIPS  TAKEN  BY  90  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  IN  SOLE  SUPPORT  OF  GOVERNMENT  BUSINESS 

[Dollar  amounts  in  miliORS] 


Contractor  travel  charged  as- 


Total  trips 


Cost  of  total  trips 


Trips  with  availalile 
contract  fares 


Cost  of  trVs  with 
available  contract  fares 


Trps  without  avaHaUe 
contract  lares 


Cost  ol  tivsi 
available  contract  facts 


Direct  costs: 

Cost  contracts 

Fued  Price  coottxls.. 
Indirect  costs 


389,700 
316,200 
557,200 


S107.4 
914 
163.2 


xnSn 

364,700 


{77.8 
50.1 
113.2 


139,300 
136,300 
192,500 


Total - 1.263,100 


3620 


795,000 


2411 


468,100 


sat 

iOO 

1209 


[Appendix  D] 

POTENTIAL  SAVINGS  IF  GOVERNMENT  DISCOUNT  AIR  FARES  HAD  BEEN  MADE  AVAILABLE  AND/OR  UTILIZED  FOR  CONTRACTOR  TRAVEL  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ALL  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millonsl 


Type  of  potential  savings 


Contractor  travel  charged  as— 


Number  ol  trips       Cost       t^(„ami  use  of  cosl 
contracts 


Other  DOO  travel 


Additional  disawnt  fares      Total  potential  savmgs 


Government: 
Direct  costs: 

Cost  contracts... 


Fixed  price  contracts.. 
Indirect  costs 


389,700 
316,200 
557,200 


tl074 
914. 
163.2  . 


S26.1 


$174 
44.2 


$14.7 
14.0 
18.7 


$WJ 

314 

629 


Subtotal. 


Government/commercial:  Indirect  costs  (joint).. 

Commercial 

Indeterminable _._.„..»..— 


Total.. 


1,263,100 

245,700 

43,900 

11,000 

3620 
804 

26.1 

61.6 

47.4 

135.1 

19.5  

4.6  

1,563,700 

466.5 

'261 

•61.6 

•474 

135.1 

'  Can  be  realiKd  by  implementing  contractors'  use  of  discount  air  fares  for  cost-reimbursable  contracts  Includes  $13 1  miHion  not  covered  by  definitiw  airline  agreements  but  Die  earners  can  P»w*  <»*«to^  *^^^  »  "=■ 
» Can  be  realized  by  increasing  discount  lares  to  include  all  travel  solely  in  support  of  Government  contracts  Includes  $40  2  million  not  covered  by  definitive  airline  agreements  but  the  earners  can  provide  contractors  dscounl  air  tares 
•  Can  be  realized  by  increasing  the  number  of  discount  air  lares  to  include  routes  ftown  by  contractor  personnel. 

CTO.  If  the  cost-reimbursable  contractor  is 
not  using  the  SATO/CTO  for  purchase  of 
airline  tickets,  ITOs,  through  the  contract- 
ing office,  will  request  that  the  contractor 
purchase  tickets  at  the  GSA  contract  rates 
from  the  SATO/CTO.  Contracting  officers 
are  encouraged  to  amend  existing  contracts 
to  require  contractors  to  use  OSA  contract 
fares.  New  contracts  should  require  that 
cost-reimbursable  contractors  will,  when- 
ever possible,  use  GSA  contract  air  fares 
when  traveling  on  official  Government  busi- 
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Pentagon, 
Telecommunications  Center, 

Washington,  DC. 
Subject:  Use  of  Government  Contract  Air 
Fares  by  Cost-reimbursable  Contractors. 
Pass  to  Transportation  and  Contracting  Of- 
ficers. 

1.  The  Contract  Air  Program  provides  for 
transportation  of  Army  travelers  on  official 
business  between  specific  city  pairs  at  sub- 
stantially discounted  rates.  The  program 
also  provides  that  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tractors working  for  the  Army  may  use  the 
same  contract  air  fares  available  to  Army 
employees  traveling  at  Government  expense 
if  the  contract  airline  agrees  to  the  arrange- 
ment. GSA,  by  ref  A,  announced  agreement 
from  six  contract  carriers  to  allow  Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable  contractors  on  offi- 
cial Government  travel,  with  proper  identi- 
fication supplied  by  authorizing  agencies,  to 
obtain  the  contract  fares  by  use  of  a  Gov- 
ernment transportation  request  (GTR), 
cash  or  credit  card. 

2.  Those  contract  airUnes  which  permit 
employees  of  cost-reimbursable  Government 
contractors  to  use  GSA  contract  discount 
fares  are: 

Contract  Airline— Payment  Method 
Required 
Alrcal  (OO— GTR,  cash,  or  credit  card. 
Branlff    Airlines    (BN)— GTR,    cash,    or 
credit  card. 

DelU  Airlines  (DD— GTR,  cash,  or  credit 
card. 


World  Airways  (WO)— GTR,  cash,  or 
credit  card. 

Continental  Airlines  (CO)— GTR,  cash,  or 
credit  card. 

Northwest  Orient  Airlines  (NW)— GTR. 
cash,  or  credit  card. 

3.  Since  contractor  use  of  contract  air 
fares  represents  a  potentially  large  savings 
to  the  Government.  Army  transportation 
and  contracting  personnel  will  take  steps  to 
immediately  implement  the  following 
policy/procedures. 

4.  GSA  C-TY  pair  contract  rates  may  be 
used  by  Army  cost-reimbursable  contractors 
for  travel  of  their  employees  located  on  or 
in  close  proximity  to  an  Army  scheduled  air- 
line ticket  office  (SATO)  or  authorized  com- 
mercial travel  office  (CTO). 

5.  Through  coordination  with  installation 
transportation  officers  (ITO),  installation 
contracting  officers  will  identify  those  Army 
cost-reimbursable  contractors  on  or  near  a 
SATO/CTO  site  whose  contracts  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  allowable  contractor 
employee  air  transportation  direct  costs. 

6.  Contracting  officers  will  provide  each 
cost-reimbursable  contractor's  employee 
with  documentation  certifying  that  the  con- 
tractor's employee  is  under  contract  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  including  the  spe- 
cific time  period,  and  is  eligible  and  author- 
ized to  use  discount  contract  fares.  Docu- 
mentation should  also  include  the  contract 
number,  contractor's  name,  and  billing  ad- 
dress. 

7.  ITOs  will  confirm  that  the  on-or-near 
site  cost  reimbursable  contractor  purchases 
airline  tickets  from  the  installation  SATO/ 


ness. 

8.  ITOs.  in  conjunction  with  the  contract- 
ing officer,  will  provide  the  SATO/CTO 
with  contractor  identification  codes  so  that 
the  tickets  issued  to  the  contractor  at  the 
GSA  contract  rates  will  be  reflected  in  the 
monthly  SATO/CTO  furnished  travel  man- 
agement reports.  Those  management  infor- 
mation reports  pertaining  to  contractor 
travel  should  also  be  made  available  to  the 
contracting  officer. 

9.  ITOs  will  ensure  that  tickets  issued  by 
the  SATO/CTO  to  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tractors at  the  GSA  contract  rates  reflect 
the  contractor's  billing  address. 

10.  In  those  insUnces  where  GTRs  are 
used.  ITOs  will,  upon  verifying  the  travel- 
er's identification  letter,  issue  a  GTR  for 
the  contractor  travel.  GTR  will  reflect  the 
applicable  contract  number,  contractor's 
name  and  billing  address.  Where  there  is  a 
sufficient  volume  of  contractor  travel,  the 
ITO  may  designate  a  GTR  number  to  be 
used  by  the  SATO/CTO  for  a  specified  bUl- 
ing  period  determined  by  the  contractor  and 
the  SATO/CTO.  All  airline  tickets  issued  to 
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[Appendix  F] 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
„_  OF  THE  Assistant  Secretary, 
Washington  DC,  February  14,  1986. 
idum  for  distribution: 
Use  of  Government  contract  air- 
by  cost  reimbursable  contractors, 
ss  (1)  List  of  Airlines  that  Allow 
Reimbursable  Contractors  to  Use 
Government     Contract     Airfares,     (2) 
_  _  Identification  Letter. 
1980,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
■  (GSA)  has  been  contracting  with 
,  commercial  airlines  to  provide  re- 
^^  airfares  between  specified  city-pairs 
gc  vemment  employees  traveling  on  off i- 
blisiness.  A  number  of  the  airlines  have 
to  make  their  reduced  airfares  also 
to  contractor  personnel  traveling 
official  government  business  under  con- 
that  provide  for  cost  reimbursement 
dirfect  travel  costs. 
Iliclosure  (1)  is  a  list  of  the  airlines 
'  irill  allow  cost-reimbursable  contractor 
nel  to  use  the  reduced  airfares.  Enclo- 
.)  also  indicates  the  method(s)  of  pay- 
that  contractors  may  use  to  obtain 
as  well  as  whether  an  authoriza- 
„  _.ntification  letter  is  required  from 
agency  that  awarded  the  contract.  Addi- 
.  information,  including  schedules  and 
for  all  flights  covered  by  the  city-pair 
fare  program,  is  set  forth  in  the 
Travel  Directory.  This  directory  is 
I  monthly  and  is  available  to  gov- 
personnel  through  administrative 
^»o  and  to  contractors  for  purchase 
the   Superintendent   of   Documents, 
jovemment  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
DC  20402.  telephone  (202)  783-3238.  A 
ard  letter  of  authorization/identifica- 
xrhich  contracting  officers  can  provide 
ntractor  personnel  is  included  in  enclo- 
(2).  This  particular  letter  was  included 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  GSA  concerning 
y-pair  airfares  and  covers  information 
GSA  indicated  is  require  by  the  air- 
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cost  reimbursable  subcontractors  to  take  ad- 
vanUge  of  the  lower  airfares  whenever  pos- 
sible. Contracting  Officers  also  should  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  into  future  cost  reim- 
bursable contractors  which  will  involve  com- 
mercial air  travel,  a  provision  by  which  the 
contractor  agrees  to  use  the  city-pair  air- 
fares whenever  feasible.  A  proposed  clause 
for  this  purpose  has  been  prepared  by  this 
office  and  wUl  be  forward  by  separate  corre- 
spondence if,  and  when,  the  DAR  Council 
grants  the  Navy  a  DAR  deviation  to  use  the 
clause  on  a  repetitive  basis. 

4.  As  shown  in  enclosure  (1),  many  of  the 
airlines  require  cost  reimbursable  contrac- 
tors to  use  Government  Transportation  Re- 
quests (GTRs)  to  buy  city-pair  reduced  air- 
fare tickets.  Although  there  may  be  in- 
stances when  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  GTR 
to  a  contractor  for  official  travel,  it  is  gener- 
ally not  feasible  to  do  so.  As  a  result,  the 
current  usefulness  of  the  city-pair  reduced 
airfare  program  is  very  limited.  In  time, 
however,  more  airlines  should  accept  pay- 
ment by  cash  or  credit  card.  In  addition,  the 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command  is 
considering  procedures  which  would  make  it 
administratively  practical  to  provide  con- 
tractor personnel  with  GTRs  or  which 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  GTRs  through 
an  alternate  simplified  travel  authorization 
and  payment  method. 

5    The  CBM  point  of  contact  for  this 
matter  U  Mr.  S.  Tronic,  (202)  692-3558/9. 
W.R.  Adams, 
Deputy  Director, 
Contracts  &  Business  Management 
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AIRLINES  THAT  ALLOW  COST  REIMBURSABLE  CONTRACTORS 
TO  USE  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT  AIR  FARES  (AS  OF  1 
NOV.  1985) 
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World  (*0)        GTR,  cash  or  personal  credit  card       ,  Yes. 
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n  view  of  the  potential  significant  sav- 
which  would  accure  to  the  Navy,  Con 
traci  ing  Officers  should  advise  all  cost  reim 
burs  ible  contractors  (including  contractors 
perf  trming  under  fixed  price  incentive  con- 
trac  ors)  of  the  city-pair  airfare  program 
and  enclosure  such  contractors  and  their 


'  mi  accept  vaM  corporate  identification  in  lieu  of  agency  identification 


Standard  Identification  Letter 
(To  be  typed  on  agency  official  letterhead) 
To:  Participating  GSA  Contract  Airlines. 
Subject:  Official  travel  of  cost-reimbursable 
contractor. 
(Full  name  of  traveler),  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  is  an  employee  of  (Company  name) 
which    is    under   contract   to    this   agency 
under  the  cost-reimbursable  contract  (con- 
tract number).  During  the  period  of  the 
contract,  (give  dates),  the  employee  wUl  be 
performing   direct,   reimbursable  travel   in 
performance  of  the  contract.  The  employee 
is  thereby  eligible  and  authorized  to  use  the 
GSA  contract  discount  fares  in  accordance 
with  your  city-pairs  contract  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 


Defense  Logistics  Agency, 
AlexandHa,  VA.  May  28,  198S. 
Subject:  Use  of  Government  Contract  Air 
Fares    by    Cost-Reimbursable    Contrac- 
tors. 
To:  Region  Commanders.  Attention:  Direc- 
tors,    Contract     Management     Chiefs, 
Transportation  ax\6  Packaging. 

1.  Reference:  GSA  Bulletin  FPMR  A-87 
General,  9  AprU  1985,  subject  as  above. 

2.  Referenced  Bulletin  Is  forwarded  for 
your  use  in  administering  contracts  with 
contractor  travel  requirements. 

For  the  Director: 

Walter  Groome,  Jr., 
Chief,  Transportation  and 
Packaging  Division  Contract  Management 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  April  9,  198S. 
To:  Heads  of  Federal  agencies. 
Subject:  Use  of  Government  contract  air 

fares  by  cost-reimbursable  contractors. 

1.  Purpose:  This  bulletin  announces  the 
conditions  of  availabUity  of  the  General 
Services  Administration's  contract  airline 
discount  fares  to  Government  cost-reim- 
bursable contractors. 

2.  Expiration  date:  This  bulletin  contains 
information  of  a  continuing  nature  and  will 
remain  in  effect  until  canceled. 

3.  Background: 

a.  In  July  1980,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  initiated  the  contract 
airline  program  for  discount  air  fares  be- 
tween selected  city-pairs.  In  fiscal  year  1985, 
GSA  contracted  with  22  airlines  to  furnish 
passenger  service  for  official  Government 
travel  in  643  city-pairs  at  discoimt  fares. 
Regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  con- 
tract airlines  are  contained  in  Federal  Prop- 
erty Management  Regulations  (FPMR) 
Temporary  Regulation  A-22.  The  Federal 
Travel  Directory  (FTD),  which  GSA  pub- 
lishes monthly,  identifies  current  contract 
airlines,  flight  schedules,  and  contract  fares. 

b.  FPMR  Temporary  Regulation  A-22  pro- 
vides that  cost-reimbursable  contractors 
working  for  the  Government  may  use  the 
same  contract  fares  avaUable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees traveling  at  Government  expense  if 
the  contract  airline  agrees  to  the  arrange- 
ment. The  regulation  further  provides  that 
cost-reimbursable  contractors  on  official 
government  travel  and  with  proper  Identifi- 
cation supplied  by  authorizing  agencies  may 
obtain  the  contract  fares  by  use  of  a  Gov- 
ernment Transporation  Request  (GTR) 
(Standard  Form  1169),  cash,  or  a  personal 
credit  card. 

c.  This  bulletin  Identifies  contract  airlines 
which  permit  employees  of  cost-reimbursa- 
ble Government  contractors  to  use  GSA 
contract  discount  fares  In  accordance  with 
FPMR  Temporary  Regulation  A-22. 

4.  Contract  airline  practices: 

a.  GSA  asked  the  contract  airlines  to  out- 
line their  current  practices  on  the  use  of 
GSA  contract  discount  fares  by  employees 
of  cost-reimbursable  Government  contrac- 
tors, their  required  payment  method,  and 
the  documentation  required  for  employees 
of  cost-reimbursable  contractors  to  qualify 
for  the  GSA  contract  discount  fares.  At- 
tachments A  and  B  incorporate  the  results 
of  the  survey  taken. 

b.  Changes  in  airline  practices  will  be  an- 
nounced by  supplement  to  this  bulletin. 

5.  Agency  responsibilities: 

a.  Agencies  should  ensure  that  cost-reim- 
bursable contracts  include  a  provision  that 
other  savings  achieved  through  the  contrac- 


tor's use  of  the  GSA  contract  discount  fares 
accrue  to  the  Government. 

b.  Agencies  should  furnish  the  cost-reim- 
bursable contractor  the  required  Identifica- 
tion letter(s).  Illustrated  in  attachment  B, 
for  presentation  to  the  contract  airline  as 
Indicated  In  attachment  A. 

6.  Availability  of  the  FTD.  Cost-reimburs- 
able contractors  may  obtain  copies  of  the 
FTD  from  the  contracting  agency  or  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC  20402.  Telephone  (202)  783-3238. 

7.  Information.  Inquiries  concerning  this 
bulletin  may  be  directed  to  Mr.  John  J. 
Whalen,  Jr.,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Travel  and  Transportation  Services  Di- 
vision (FTE),  Washington,  DC  20406.  Tele- 
phone: FTS  557-1264/(703)  557-1264. 

8.  Action.  All  agency  heads  are  requested 
to  make  this  Information  available  to  con- 
tracting officers  and,  where  appropriate, 
cost-reimbursable  contractors,  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  GSA  contract  discount 
fares  whenever  possible  in  order  to  achieve 
savings  In  passenger  airline  transportation 
expenses. 

By  delegation  of  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor. 

James  G.  Grady,  Jr., 

Director  of  Policy 
and  Agency  Assistance. 

[Attachment  A] 

CONTRACT  AIRLINES  THAT  AGREE  TO  PROVIDE  PASSENGER 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  COST-REIMBURSABLE  CONTRAC- 
TORS PURSUANT  TO  FPMR  TEMPORARY  REGULATION  A- 
22,  TO  THE  EXTENT  NOTED  BELOW 


Contract  airline 


Payment  method  required 


Agency 

Identification 

letter' 


AirCal  (OC) _ GTR,  cash,  or  personal  credit  card Yes. 

Branift  Airlines  (BH) GTR,  cash,  or  personal  credit  card Yes. 

Continental  Airlines  (OL) ....  GTR. Yes. 

Delta  Air  Lines  (DL) GTR,  cash,  or  personal  credit  card Yes. 

Northwest  Orient  Airlines  GTR No.' 

(NW) 

World  Airways  (WO) GTR,  cash,  or  personal  credit  card Yes. 

>  Attachment  b  required 

2  This  airline  will  accept  a  valid  corporate  identification  in  lieu  of  the  agency 
idenhfication  letter 

[Attachment  B] 

Agency  Letter  for  Identification  Re- 
quired FOR  Cost-Reijjbursable  Contrac- 
tors TO  Qualify  for  GSA  Contract  Dis- 
count Fares 

(To  be  typed  on  agency  official  letterhead) 
To:  GSA  Contract  Airline. 
Subject:  Official  travel  of  cost-reimbursable 
contractor. 
(Pull  name  of  traveler),  the  bearer  of  this 
letter.  Is  an  employee  of  (Company  name) 
which  is  under  contract  to  this  agency 
under  the  cost-reimbursable  contract  (con- 
tract number).  During  the  period  of  the 
contract,  (give  dates),  the  employee  will  be 
performing  direct,  reimbursable  travel  In 
performance  of  the  contract.  The  employee 
Is  thereby  eligible  and  authorized  to  use  the 
GSA  contract  discount  fares  In  accordance 
with  your  city-pairs  contract  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 


[Appendix  H] 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  April  1,  1986. 
Memorandum:  For  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (I&L),  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (S&L),  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (SAFAL),  Director  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency. 
Subject:  Use  of  Reduced  Airfares  by  DoD 
Contractors. 
The     General     Services     Administration 
(GSA)  has  contracted  with  several  commer- 
cial airlines  to  provide  reduced  airfares  to 
government  employees  on  official  business. 
The  contract  also  provides  that  the  airlines 
may  provide  the  reduced  fares  to  contractor 
employees  as  well,  in  accordance  with  FAR 
Part  51,  when  they  are  traveling  on  official 
government  business. 

The  potential  savings  through  use  of  the 
above  fares  Is  significant.  Suggested  proce- 
dures for  using  these  fares  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  In  collaboration  with  the  airlines 
and  other  Government  Agencies.  A  copy  Is 
attached  for  your  use.  Also  attached  Is  a 
publication  which  lists  the  routes  and  fares 
available  under  this  program.  The  publica- 
tion is  available  through  normal  distribu- 
tion channels.  I  encourage  you  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  GSA  contract  rates  and  Im- 
plement the  procedures  In  negotiation  of  all 
cost  reimbursement  type  contracts  with  de- 
fense contractors. 

Please  effect  the  coordination  necessary 
between  the  acquisition  and  logistics  com- 
munities to  ensure  effective  implementation 
of  this  program. 

James  P.  Wade,  Jr. 

Procedures  for  Cost  Reimbursable 
Contractors  Use  of  Contract  Airfares 

1.  The  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  negotiates  contracts  with  air  carriers 
for  reduced  fares  between  specific  city  pairs. 
Many  airlines  also  authorize  use  of  these 
fares  by  certain  contractors,  but  in  most 
cases  require  payment  to  be  made  by  Gov- 
ernment Transportation  Requests  (GTRs). 

2.  The  Information  on  carriers  participat- 
ing in  this  program,  along  with  the  clty- 
palrs  and  contract  fares  is  contained  in  the 
Federal  Travel  Directory  published  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (enclosed).  Ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  directory  can  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  (202)  783-3283. 

3.  Following  are  suggested  procedures  for 
Issuing  GTRs  to  accommodate  cost  reim- 
bursable contractors'  use  of  Government  air 
fares.  Variations  are  authorized  provided  an 
audit  trail  Is  maintained. 

a.  The  contractor  may  order  Government 
fare  services  through  travel  agencies  cur- 
rently providing  travel  services  to  the  con- 
tractor, travel  agents  under  contract  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  or  GSA,  or 
Scheduled  Airline  Traffic  Offices  (SATOs) 
providing  services  to  GSA  or  DoD.  Whichev- 
er source  is  selected  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish monthly  management  Information  re- 
ports to  the  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  (MTMC)  and  the  military  service 
component  concerned.  Report  format  and 
submission  dates  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  Program  and  Regulation  Divi- 
sion of  MTMC  at  (703)  756-1393. 

b.  Government  Transportation  Requests 
will  be  used  to  procure  Government  fares  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  contractor  will  designate  in  writ- 
ing one  or  more  persons  In  the  organization 
who  will  be  responsible  for  authorizing 
travel    at    Government   rates   and   issuing 


GTRs  to  purchase  tickets.  This  information 
will  be  provided  to  the  transportation  offi- 
cer providing  support  to  the  Administrative 
Contracting  Officer. 

(2)  The  transportation  officer  will  forward 
a  suitable  number  of  GTRs  and  instructions 
for  use  to  the  contractor.  One  GTR  should 
be  used  for  each  airline  per  billing  period. 
GTRs  provided  to  the  contractor  will  reflect 
the  applicable  contract  number,  contractor's 
name,  and  billing  address.  GTRs  will  not  be 
issued  to  contractor  employees  for  their  use 
in  securing  alternative  or  additional  tickets 
while  on  travel.  GTRs  are  accountable 
forms,  therefore,  acknowledgement  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  contractor  is  required.  The 
transportation  officer's  register  of  GTRs 
used  will  reflect  all  Issuances  to  contractors. 

(3)  The  transportation  officer  will  confirm 
that  the  contractor  purchase  airline  tickets 
from  a  source  that  has  agreed  to  provide 
management  data  and  will  identify  the  bill- 
ing frequency  (weekly,  monthly,  etc.). 

(4)  The  transportation  officer  will  ensure 
that  tickets  issued  to  contractors  at  Govern- 
ment rates  reflect  the  applicable  GTR 
number  in  the  form  of  payment  box,  and 
the  contractors  billing  address. 

c.  The  contractor  will  prepare  a  form 
letter  as  follows  to  be  reproduced  on  compa- 
ny letterhead: 

To:  Name  of  entity  issuing  tickets. 
Subject:  Official  Travel  of  Cost  Reimbursa- 
ble Government  Contractor. 

(Full  name  of  traveler),  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  is  an  employee  (Company  name) 
which  Is  under  contract  to  (Name  of  Gov- 
ernment contracting  office)  under  cost  reim- 
bursable contract  number  .  The  em- 
ployee is  thereby  eligible  and  authorized  to 
use  contract  airfares  In  accordance  with 
(Name  of  airline)  city-pair  contract  with  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

(Signature,  title  and  telephone  number  of 
authorized  company  representative) 

A  copy  of  the  above  letter  will  be  forward- 
ed to  the  office  or  agency  for  each  ticket 
Issued  or  presented  at  the  time  of  ticket 
pick  up.  The  ticket  issuing  agency  will  file  a 
copy  of  the  letter  with  the  agent's  or  audi- 
tor's copy  of  the  ticket  coupon  and  will  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  Government. 

d.  An  SF  1170  Redemption  of  Unused 
Tickets  will  be  used  to  obtain  refunds  for 
tickets  ordered  by  the  contractor,  issued  but 
not  used.  The  transportation  officer  will 
provide  a  suitable  number  of  SF  1170's  to 
the  contractor.  The  SF  1170's  provided  to 
the  contractor  will  reflect  the  contractor's 
name,  biUIng  address,  and  contract  number 
In  the  block  entitled  "name  and  address  of 
the  agency  to  which  refund  is  to  be  made." 
When  the  contractor  submits  an  SF  1170, 
the  unused  ticket  coupons,  for  which  a 
refimd  Is  being  requested,  will  be  attached 
to  the  SF  1170. 

e.  The  contractor  will  provide  one  GTR 
for  each  applicable  contract  for  each  billing 
period.  Before  the  contractor  furnishes  the 
GTR,  the  contractor  official  responsible  for 
ordering  tickets  will  present  the  GTR  to  the 
transportation  officer  for  signature  in  the 
space  entitled  "Issuing  Government  Offi- 
cer." During  the  billing  period,  all  airline 
tickets  issued  to  the  contractor  at  Govern- 
ment rates  will  be  issued  against  the  GTR. 
Each  airline  ticket  Issued  under  this  proce- 
dure will  contain  at  least  one  flight  coupon 
at  the  Government  rate.  Tickets  issued 
which  do  not  meet  this  qualification  shall 
not  be  Issued  against  the  GTR.  At  the  close 
of  the  billing  period,  the  travel  agency  or 
SATO  will  bill  the  contractor  for  tickets 
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a  SP  1113.  Public  Voucher  for 
Charges,  attaching  the  blue 
,  to  the  SP  1113.  A  copy  of  the 
the  bill  will  be  furnished  to  the  in- 
..  transportation/travel  office, 
contractor  will  promptly  notify  the 
,,tation    officer    of    lost    or    stolen 
'  'he  notification  will  include  a  com- 
ment of  facts.  If  a  lost  or  stolen 
partially  complete  and  contained 
of  a  carrier,  service  ordered  or 
origin,  the  contractor  shall  also 
written  notification  to  the  travel 
>r  SATO.  If  a  GTR  which  had  been 
as  lost  or  stolen  is  subsequently  lo- 
shall   not  be   used.   It  shall   be 
•cancelled"    and   returned   to   the 
officer. 
GTR  spoiled  in  preparation,  can- 
jr  prepared   for  Issuance  but  not 

be  marked  "cancelled"  and  re- 

o  the  transportation  officer. 

contractor  will  maintain  a  register 
„  received  by  GTR  number  so  that 
and  disposition  of  each  GTR  can  be 
ed.  For  the  first  fiscal  year,  at  the 
each  fiscal  year  quarter,  the  trans- 
officer  will  reconcUe  the  GTR  reg- 
i  the  contractor  and  reflect  the 
the  reconciliation  on  the  installa- 
rigister.    Based    on    the    experience 
during  the  first  year,  reconciliation 
performed  less  frequently  but  in  no 
less  than  one  reconciliation  per 
,  be  performed. 

completion  of  each  applicable  con- 

!  contractor  will  return  all  unused 

the  transportation  officer.  In  addi- 

completion  of  a  contract,  the 

_..on  officer  will  notify  the  SATO 

agency  that  issuance  of  tickets  at 

t  rates  to  the  contractor  for  the 

contract  is  no  longer  authorized. 

fares  will  not  be  used  by 

. if  commercial  fares  that  are 

equal  to  the  contract  fare  are  avail- 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  draft  report. 

Thomas  P.  Christie 
(For  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  &  Logistics)). 
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[Appendix  II 
i^sisTANT  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  January  8,  1987. 
andum  for  Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 
for  Auditing.  DOD. 
Draft  Report  on  the  Audit  of  Con- 
rs'  Use  of  Government  Transpor- 
»,..  Requests  (Project  6AC-012). 
is  in  response  to  your  memorandum 

30,  1986.  subject  as  above. 

purpose  of  the  audit  was  to  review 

the  utilization  of  the  General 

Administration's   (GSA)   discount 

program  by  Defense  contractors. 

report  recommended  that  the  De- 

of  Defense  (DoD)  expand  the  use 

GSA  discount  air  fare  program  by 
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fa-es 
draft: 


t.--.  we  have  already  implemented 
the  recommendations  with  which 
r.  GSA  discount  air  fare  has  been 
^  to  contractors  for  only  two  years, 
o  that  time  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
Command  (MTMC)  has  worked  con- 
y  with  GSA  concerning  route  nego- 
with  airlines;  the  ASIXA&L)  issued 
re^vant   policy   memorandum;   and   the 
councU   completed   Case   No.    85-280 
(when  implemented)  establishes  PAR 
ice  to  contracting  officers, 
enclosure  includes  a  detailed  response 
-.h  specific  recommendation,  including 
ifcommendation  for  which  we  partially 
and  the  recommendation  for  which 


esch 


we  n  mconcur. 


Draft  Report  on  the  Audit  of  Contrac- 
tors' Use  of  Government  Transporta- 
tion Requests  (Project  6AC-012) 

recommendations 
Recommendation  A.  i.-Establish  DoD- 
wide  policies  and  procedures  that  require 
DoD  components  to  achieve  effective  use  of 
the  General  Services  Administration's  dis- 
count air  fares  by  government  contractors 
traveling  in  support  of  cost-reimbursable 
contracts.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the  pro- 
cedures should  explain  how: 

a  Contracting  officers  and  administrative 
contracting  officers  can  authorize  contrac- 
tors to  use  discount  air  fares  on  travel 
charged  to  existing  cost-type  contracts; 

b.  Contractors  can  obtain  Government 
Transportation  Requests,  which  some  air- 
lines require  as  authorizations  for  obtaining 
the  discount  air  fares; 

c.  Contractors  can  request  discount  air 
fares  from  the  airlines; 

d  Contractors  will  pay  for  discount  air 
fares  obtained  with  Government  Transpor- 
tation Requests; 

e  Contractors'  use  will  be  monitored  and 
controlled  to  ensure  full  and  proper  use  of 
the  discount  air  fares,  and. 

f  Services  and  Defense  agencies  will  moni- 
tor their  organizations'  efforts  to  arrange 
for  contractors  to  use  the  fares. 

ASD(A&L)    Response.— Concur. -PnoT    to 
the  IG's  release  of  the  'Draft  Report  on  the 
Audit  of  Contractors'  Use  of  Government 
Transportation    Requests"    (Project    6AC- 
012)   the  DoD  began  expanding  the  use  of 
the     General     Services     Administration's 
(GSA)  discount  air  fare  program  to  include 
contractors  traveling  under  cost  reimbursa- 
ble contracts  when  such  travel  cost  is  a 
direct  charge  to  the  contract.  On  April  1. 
1986.  the  Assistant  Secretary   of  Defense 
(Acquisition     and     Logistics)     (ASD(A&L)) 
issued  a  memorandum  (see  attachment  A) 
to  the  Military  Departments  and  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  encouragmg 
greater  utilization  of  GSA  discount  air  fares 
by  eligible  contractors.  The  memorandum 
heralded  the  potential  savings  which  were 
available  through  the  program.  The  memo- 
randum also  provided  suggested  procedures 
to  be  used  by  contractors  and  contracting 
officers.  ^ 

Further,  the  Defense  Acquisition  Regula- 
tory (DAR)  Council  initiated  DAR  Case  85- 
280  entitled  "Use  of  Government  Contract 
Air  Fares  "  in  December  of  1986  (see  attach- 
ment B).  The  DAR  case  as  approved  by  the 
DAR  Council  on  August  8.  1986.  creates  a 
new  subpart  to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Reg- 
ulation (PAR)  51-3  entitled  "Contractor  Use 
of  Government  Discount  Air  Passenger 
Transportation  Rates. "  This  FAR  subpart 
prescribes  policies  and  procedures  for  con- 
tractors' use  of  discount  air  passenger  trans- 
portation rates  on  cost  reimbusement  con- 
tracts and  cost  reimbursement  line  items  in 
other  contracts. 

A  proposed  policy  memorandum  for  signa- 
ture of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac- 
quisition) (USEMA))  is  currently  being  devel- 
oped that  reiterates  the  aforementioned 
policy  memorandum  issued  by  the 
ASD(A&L).  ^^    ^ 

Recommendation  A.  2. -Require  the  Serv- 
ices and  Defense  agencies  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  their  subordinate  organizations  to 
give  them  a  complete  understanding  of  the 


policies  and  procedures  pertaining  to  con- 
tractors' use  of  the  discount  air  fares. 

ASD<A&L)  Response.— Concur.— The 

aforementioned  new  FAR  subpart  51.3  pro- 
vides both  general  and  specific  guidance  to 
field  personnel  pertaining  to  contractors' 
use  of  the  discount  air  fares.  Additionally 
the  policy  memorandum  signed  by  the 
ASD(A&L)  on  April  1,  1986,  attached  sug- 
gested procedures  to  assist  field  personnel 
in  implementing  this  program.  The  Military 
Departments  and  the  Defense  agencies  have 
disseminated  the  guidance  prescribed  in  the 
ASD(A&L)  April  1,  1986,  memorandum  to 
their  subordinate  organizations.  This  guid- 
ance has  been  further  disseminated  through 
various  correspondence  to  DOD  contracting 
organizations.  Contractor  use  of  discount  air 
fares  will  also  be  a  major  Item  of  discussion 
at  Defense  Contract  Administration  Serv- 
ices (DCAS)  travel  and  transportation  work- 
shops. To  ensure  maximum  coverage  of  this 
issue  the  forth  coming  USD(A)  policy 
memorandum  will  reiterate  and  re-enforce 
the  guidance  provided  in  our  April  1,  1986, 
memorandum.  The  proposed  USD(A)  policy 
memorandum  will  request  the  Military  De- 
partments and  Defense  agencies  to  provide 
appropriate  guidance  to  their  subordinate 
commands  to  ensure  contractors'  use  of 
GSA  discount  air  fares. 

Recommendation  B.  i.-Request  that  the 
defense  Acquisition  Regulatory  Council  pro- 
pose to  the  Federal  acquisition  Regulation 
Secretariat  that  Part  51  of  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition regulation  be  clarified  and  expand- 
ed so  that  contractors  can  be  authorized  to 
use  the  General  Services  Administration's 
discount  air  fares  on  all  travel  that  U  solely 
in  support  of  all  types  of  government  con- 
tracts. „    ^ 

ASDfA&L)  Response.— Partially  Concur- 
In  August  of  1986,  the  DAR  Council  ap- 
proved Case  84-280  and  sent  it  to  the  Civil- 
ian Agency  Acquisition  Council  (CAAC)  for 
their  consideration.  This  coverage  would  re- 
quire contracting  officers  to  include  a  provi- 
sion in  cost  reimbursement  contracts  and 
contracts  with  cost  reimbursable  line  items 
to  require  the  contractor  to  use  GSA  dis- 
count air  fares  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.  The  proposed  FAR  coverage 
also  allows  the  contracting  officer  to  insert 
a  similar  clause  in  other  contracts  involving 
air  travel  by  contractor  employees  when  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government. 

In  regards  to  your  recommendation  that 
FAR  Part  51  be  revised  to  "authorize  "  con- 
tractors to  use  GSA  discount  air  fares,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  FAR  cannot  "au- 
thorize" contractor  eligibility,  rather  it  is 
the  air  carrier's  willingness  to  extend  the 
GSA  discount  air  fares  to  DoD  contractors. 
The  newly  approved  FAR  coverage  does  not 
restrict  the  types  of  contracts  for  which 
contractors  use  of  the  GSA  discount  air  fare 
is  allowed.  ,     ,^ 

According  to  the  GSA  Director  for  Travel 
and  Transportation  Management  Division, 
Federal  Supply  Service,  airlines  are  not  re- 
quired to  extend  to  government  contractors 
the  government  discount  air  fare  program. 
Only  16  out  of  the  27  airlines  participating 
in  the  government  discount  air  fare  pro- 
gram have  agreed  to  extend  this  privilege  to 
government  contractors  in  FY  1987.  In  fact, 
two  major  airlines  (Delta  and  Eastern) 
which  allowed  this  extension  in  FY  1986. 
have  withdrawn  the  privilege  in  1987  be- 
cause of  perceived  contractor  abuses,  that  is, 
contractors  traveling  under  the  government 
discount  program  for  other  than  govern- 
ment business.  The  GSA  Director  further 
noted  that  in  FY  1986  government  contrac- 


tors were  authorized  discounts  on  700 
(68.0%)  of  the  1030  city  pairs  routes  avail- 
able to  government  travelers.  In  FY  1987. 
however,  only  350  (24.1%)  routes  were  avail- 
able for  contractors  in  spite  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  routes  available  to  govern- 
ment travelers  from  1030  to  1450.  This  dras- 
tic drop  appears  to  result  from  air  carriers 
concerns  about  perceived  abuses  by  contrac- 
tors and  the  issue  of  control. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  business 
travel  is  the  'bread  and  butter"  of  the  air 
carrier  industry.  The  evidence  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  air  carriers  do  not  find  wide- 
spread application  of  GSA  discounts  to  a 
large  segment  of  their  prime  business 
market  palatable.  If  we  push  too  hard  to 
expand  application  of  our  discounts  to  a 
larger  and  larger  population  of  contractors 
travel,  we  are  likely  to  see  more  airlines 
dropping  out  of  the  GSA  system  or  we  may 
see  a  rise  in  the  rates  for  air  travel  by  Gov- 
ernment employees.  A  discount  to  all  is  a 
discount  to  none. 

Recommendation  B.  2.— Upon  completion 
of  Recommendation  1.  request  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  negotiate 
discount  air  fares  for  all  contractor  air 
travel  solely  in  support  of  government  con- 
tracts. 

ASD<A&Lt  Response.— Concur— In  con- 
junction with  recommiendation  C2  the  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Command  will  re- 
quest GSA  to  negotiate  virtth  participating 
airlines  to  expand  the  terms  of  the  discount 
air  fare  contracts  to  include  contractors  air 
travel  in  support  of  government  contracts. 

Recommendation  B.  3.— Pending  revision 
of  Part  51  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regu- 
lation, require  contracting  officers  to  negoti- 
ate air  travel  exijenses  in  fixed-price  con- 
tracts under  a  separate  cost-reimbursable 
provision  in  which  contractors  are  enabled 
to  use  government  discount  fares  and  are  re- 
quired to  contain  air  travel  expenses  to  cost 
equivalent  to  or  less  than  the  government 
fares,  whenever  practical. 

ASDU&LJ  Response.— Concur— The  pro- 
posed USD(A)  memorandum  to  the  Military 
Departments  and  Defense  agencies  will  rec- 
ommend that  contracting  officers  give  con- 
sideration to  negotiating  air  travel  require- 
ments in  fixed-price  contracts  under  a  sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable  provision,  where 
such  a  practice  is  determined  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  government. 

Recommendation  B.  4.— Establish  criteria, 
based  on  level  of  government  business,  for 
contractor  use  of  the  government  discount 
air  fares  for  trave  charged  as  indirect  costs 
to  all  tyi)es  of  government  contracts. 

ASDIA&LJ  Response.— Nonconcur— V/e  do 
not  believe  that  establishing  the  detailed 
procedures  that  would  be  required,  along 
with  the  burdensome  administrative  re- 
quirements to  properly  administer  this  rec- 
ommendation, would  be  economically  feasi- 
ble. In  addition,  as  stated  in  our  response  to 
recommendation  B.l  above,  only  16  out  of 
27  airlines  have  agreed  to  extend  this  cover- 
age to  government  contractors,  plus  2  major 
airlines  have  withdrawn  the  coverage  be- 
cause of  possible  contractor  abuses.  In  our 
opinion,  extending  the  coverage  to  travel 
charged  as  indirect  cost  could  cause  further 
concerns  on  the  part  of  the  airlines  with  po- 
tential further  reductions  in  the  program. 
Lastly,  depending  upon  the  mix  of  business, 
such  a  policy  could  give  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  certain  contractors. 


[Appendix  Jl 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  DC,  December  4,  1986. 

Memorandum  thru  Robert  W.  Allen.  LTC. 
GS.  ADAS,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Installations  and  Logistics). 

For  Deputy  Assistant  Inspector  General  for 
Auditing,  Department  of  Defense,  Eric 
A.  Orsini.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Logistics)  OASA  (I&L) 

Subject:  Draft  Report  on  the  Audit  of  Con- 
tractors' Use  of  Government  Transpor- 
tation Requests  (Project  6AC-012>— In- 
formation memorandum. 

1.  This  is  the  response  to  your  memoran- 
dum of  30  September  1986.  requesting  infor- 
mation on  subject  DOD-IG  Draft  Report. 

2.  The  Army  position  for  each  finding  and 
recommendation  is  at  Tab  A. 

3.  Point  of  contact  for  this  office  is  MAJ 
Donna  D.  Lightfoot,  44376. 

Paul  C.  Hurley, 
Brigadier  General,  GS,  Director  for 
Transportation,  Energy  and  Troop  Support 

Department  of  the  Army,  DODIG  Draft 
Audit  Report  No.  6AC-012,  Contractors 
Use  of  Government  Transportation  Re- 
quests 

Finding  il.— Defense  contractors  had  not 
used  the  General  Services  Administration's 
discount  air  fares  when  traveling  in  support 
of  Government  cost-reimbursable  contracts. 
The  discount  air  fares  were  not  used  lie- 
cause  DoD  had  not  established  Defense- 
wide  policies  that  required  Service  and  De- 
fense agency  contracting  personnel  to  re- 
quire contractors  to  use  the  discount  travel 
rates.  Furthermore,  there  were  no  Defense- 
wide  procedures  explaining  how  contractors 
could  request  and  pay  for  the  fares.  By 
taking  advantage  of  available  discount  fares, 
DoD  could  have  saved  an  estimated  $26.1 
million,  or  24  percent  of  the  $107.4  million  it 
reimbursed  to  the  90  contractors  for  air 
travel  costs  incurred  in  support  of  cost-reim- 
bursable Government  contracts  during  1985. 
Additional  /acfs.— None. 
Recommendations  and  actions  taken: 
Recommendation  i.— Establish  DoD-wide 
policies  and  procedures  that  require  DoD 
components  to  achieve  effective  use  of  the 
General  Services  Administration's  discount 
air  fares  by  Government  contractors  travel- 
ing in  support  of  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracts. To  achieve  this  objective,  the  proce- 
dures should  explain  how:  (a)  Contracting 
officers  and  administrative  contracting  offi- 
cers can  authorize  contractors  to  use  dis- 
count air  fares  on  travel  charged  to  existing 
cost-type  contracts;  (b)  Contractors  can 
obtain  Government  Transportation  Re- 
quests, which  some  airlines  require  as  au- 
thorizations for  obtaining  the  discount  air 
fares;  (c)  Contractors  can  request  discount 
air  fares  from  the  airlines;  (d)  Contractors 
will  pay  for  discount  fares  obtained  with 
Government  Transportation  Requests;  (e) 
Contractors'  use  will  be  monitored  and  con- 
trolled to  ensure  full  and  proper  use  of  the 
discount  air  fares;  and  (f)  Services  and  De- 
fense agencies  will  monitor  their  organiza- 
tions' efforts  to  arrange  for  contractors  to 
use  the  fares. 

Army  position.— Concur.  DAR  Council  has 
approved  Implementing  policies  and  proce- 
dures under  DAR  Case  85-280. 

Recommendation  2.— Require  the  Services 
and  Defense  agencies  to  provide  guidance  to 
their  subordinate  organizations  to  give  them 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  pertaining  to  contractors' 
use  of  the  discount  air  fares. 


Army  position.— Concur.  Upon  completion 
of  above  DAR  case,  further  guidance  will  be 
provided. 

Finding  B.— Air  travel  costs  Incurred  by  90 
Defense  contractors  in  sole  support  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  charges  as  direct 
costs  on  fixed-price  contracts  and  as  indirect 
costs  on  all  types  of  Government  contracts 
were  not  eli^ble  for  the  General  Services 
Administration's  discount  air  fares.  This  oc- 
curred because  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration's contracts  with  the  airlines  limit- 
ed Government  contractors'  use  of  discount 
fares  only  to  air  travel  that  was  chargeable 
as  direct  costs  on  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracts. During  calendar  year  1985,  about 
$163.3  million  of  air  travel  by  the  90  con- 
tractors was  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
fixed-price  contracts  and  as  indirect  costs  on 
all  types  of  Government  contracts.  If  dis- 
count fares  had  been  eligible  and  used  on 
the  $163.3  million  of  noncost  contract 
travel,  the  air  fares  paid  by  the  90  contrac- 
tors in  1985  could  have  been  reduced  by  an 
estimated  $61.6  million. 
Additional  facts.— Hone. 
Recommendations  and  actions  taken. 
Recommendation  i.— Request  that  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Regulatory  Council 
propose  to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion Secretariat  that  Part  51  of  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  be  clarified  and  ex- 
panded so  that  contractors  can  be  author- 
ized to  use  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's discount  air  fares  on  all  travel  that  is 
solely  in  support  of  all  types  of  Government 
contracts. 

Army  posi^on.— Partially  concur.  This 
recommendation  should  be  addressed  to  an 
OSD  office  rather  than  the  DAR  Council. 
GSA's  agreements  with  air  carriers  would 
have  to  address  access  to  discounted  rates 
for  all  types  of  contracts.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  larger  the  base  of  "discounted " 
users  the  smaller  will  be  the  discount  avail- 
able. 

Recommendation  2.— Upon  completion  of 
Recommendation  1.  request  that  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  negotiate  dis- 
count air  fares  for  all  contractor  air  travel 
solely  in  support  of  Government  contracts. 

Army  positioTL— Concur  for  cost  type  con- 
tracts. 

Recommendation  3.— Pending  revision  of 
Part  51  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion, require  contracting  officers  to  negoti- 
ate air  travel  expenses  in  fixed-price  con- 
tracts under  a  separate  cost-reimbursable 
provision  In  which  contractors  are  enabled 
to  use  Government  discount  fares  and  are 
required  to  contain  air  travel  expenses  to 
costs  equivalent  to  or  less  than  the  Govern- 
ment fares,  whenever  practical. 

Army  position. —Nonconcur.  Use  of  dis- 
count air  fares  should  not  be  mandated  for 
fixed  price  contracts.  A  separate  reimbursa- 
ble line  Item  for  travel  would  reduce  the 
cost  risk  to  the  contractor,  open  up  the  po- 
tential for  excess  costs,  and  result  in  unnec- 
essary contract  administration  costs. 

Recommendation  4.— Establish  criteria, 
based  on  level  of  Government  business,  for 
contractor  use  of  Government  discount  air 
fares  for  travel  charged  as  indirect  costs  to 
all  types  of  Government  contracts. 

Army  position.- Nonconcur.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  monitor  indirect  costs  at  dis- 
count rates,  particularly  in  fixed  price  con- 
tracts. A  contractor  could  charge  indirect 
costs  for  travel  which  was  not  really  essen- 
tial for  performance  of  that  contract. 

Finding  C— Discount  air  fares  were  not 
available  on  flights  frequently  used  by  De- 
fense contractors.  Discount  air  fares  did  not 
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[Appendix  K] 
DKPARTBuarr  of  the  Navy. 
E  OF  THE  Assistant  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC,  January  8,  1987. 
For  Department  of  Defense 

General  (AIG(A)) 

Draft  report  on  the  audit  of  con- 
.ors'  use  of  Government  transporta- 
™..  requesU  (project  6AC-012). 
,  ]  equested  by  TAB  A.  we  have  reviewed 
s|ibject  report.  Our  comments  concern- 
finding  and  recommendation  are 
in  TAB  B. 

Everett  Py  ATT. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

(Shipbuilding  and  Logistics). 

Navy  Comments 
1.  t^nnding  A— "Defense  contractors  had 
not  1  sed  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion discount  air  fares  when  traveling  in 
supp>rt  of  Government  cost-reimbursable 
contiacts.  The  discount  air  fares  were  not 
used  because  DoD  had  not  established  De- 
fens*  -wide  policies  that  required  Service  and 
Defe  ise  agency  contracting  personnel  to  re- 
quir<  contractors  to  use  discount  travel 
rates .  Furthermore,  there  were  no  Defense- 
wide  procedures  explaining  how  contractors 
could  request  and  pay  for  the  fares.  By 
taki)  ig  advantage  of  available  discount  fares, 
DoE  could  have  saved  an  estimated  $26.1 
miUi  on  or  24  percent  of  the  $107.4  mUlion  it 
ursed  to  the  90  contractors  for  air 
costs  Incurred  in  support  of  cost-reim- 
Govenunent     contracts     during 


reinbursed 
travd 
bun  Bible 


;<  mment— Navy  agrees  that  contractors 
:  not  used  the  discount  air  fares  widely 
that  this  is  chiefly  because  there  is  no 


Defense-wide  policy  mandating  use  of  the 
fares  and  detailing  procedures  to  use  the 
fares.  Navy  takes  no  position  on  the  esti- 
mated savings  that  DoD  might  have  experi- 
enced since  we  cannot  track  specifically  how 
these  estimated  savings  were  calculated. 

2.  Recommendation  A.l.-"We  recommend 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac- 
quisition and  Logistics)  establish  DoD- wide 
policies  and  procedures  that  require  DoD 
components  to  achieve  effective  use  of  the 
General  Services  Administration's  discount 
air  fares  by  Government  contractors  travel- 
ing in  support  of  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracts. To  achieve  this  objective,  the  proce- 
dures should  explain  how: " 

Comment— Navy  concurs. 

3.  Recommendation  A.2.— "We  recommend 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac- 
quisition and  Logistics)  require  the  Services 
and  Defense  agencies  to  provide  guidance  to 
their  subordinate  organizations  to  give  them 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  pertaining  to  contractors' 
use  of  the  discount  air  fares." 

Comment— Navy  concurs  to  the  extent 
that  the  Services  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  their  subordinate  activities 
only  after  the  DoD-wide  policies  referred  to 
in  recommendation  A.l.  are  promulgated. 

4.  Finding  B— Air  travel  costs  incurred  by 
90  Defense  contractors  in  sole  support  of 
Government  contracts  and  charged  as  direct 
costs  on  fixed-price  contracts  and  as  indirect 
costs  on  all  types  of  Government  contracts 
were  not  eligible  for  the  General  Services 
Administration's  discount  air  fares.  This  oc- 
curred because  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration's contracts  with  the  airlines  limit- 
ed Government  contractors'  use  of  discount 
fares  only  to  air  travel  that  was  chargeable 
as  direct  costs  on  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracts. During  calendar  year  1985.  about 
$163.3  million  of  air  travel  by  the  90  con- 
tractors was  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
fixed-price  contracts  and  as  indirect  costs  c>n 
all  types  of  Government  contracts.  If  dis- 
counted fares  had  been  eligible  and  used  on 
the  $163.3  million  of  noncost  contract 
travel,  the  air  fares  paid  by  the  90  contrac- 
tors could  have  been  reduced  by  an  estimat- 
ed $61.6  million." 

Comment-Navy  concurs  that  the  reason 
that  contractors  could  not  use  the  reduced 
air  fares  under  fixed-price  contracts  and  for 
indirect  costs  is  that  the  GSA  contracts 
with  the  airlines  do  not  permit  them  to. 
Navy  takes  no  position  with  respect  to  the 
amount  by  which  contractor  travel  expenses 
might  have  been  reduced  because  we  can 
not  track  specifically  how  these  amounts 
were  calculated. 

5.  Recommendation  B.I.— "The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Logis- 
tics) request  the  Defense  Acquisition  Regu- 
latory Council  propose  to  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation  Secretariat  that  Part 
51  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  be 
clarified  and  expanded  so  that  contractors 
can  be  authorized  to  use  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration's  discount  air  fares  on 
all  travel  that  is  solely  in  support  of  all 
types  of  Government  contracts." 

Comment— Navy  concurs  with  the  intent 
of  this  recommendation,  but  recommends 
that  the  words  "Part  51  of"  be  deleted.  The 
DAR  Council  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
determine  where  and  how  best  to  address 
this  issue  in  the  FAR.  In  addition,  to 
achieve  maximum  benefit.  Navy  recom- 
mends that  the  words  "authorized  to  used" 
be  revised  to  read  "required  to  use  when 
feasible".  Our  rationale  is  that  if  GSA  is 
able  to  negotiate  changes  in  its  contracts 


with  the  airlines  which  would  permit  con- 
tractors to  use  the  reduced  fares  for  fixed- 
price  contracts  and  indirect  costs,  then  con- 
tractors should  be  required  to  use  the  re- 
duced fares  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
would  be  required  to  use  them  for  cost-type 
contracts.  _        .     ,  ^     * 

6.  Recommendation  B.2.-'The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Logis- 
tics), upon  completion  of  Recommendation 
B.I..  request  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration negotiate  discount  air  fares  for 
all  contractor  air  travel  solely  in  support  of 
Government  contracts." 

Comment— Navy  concurs. 

7.  Recommendation  B.3.— "The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Logis- 
tics), pending  revision  of  Part  51  of  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation,  require  con- 
tracting officers  to  negotiate  air  travel  ex- 
penses in  fixed-price  contracts  under  a  sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable  provision  in  which 
contractors  are  enabled  to  use  Government 
discount  fares  and  are  required  to  contain 
air  travel  expenses  to  costs  equivalent  to  or 
less  than  the  Government  fares,  whenever 
practical." 

Comment-Navy  concurs,  provided  con- 
tracting officers  can  retain  some  flexibility 
to  not  include  a  separate  cost-reimbursable 
provision  if  such  provision  is  inappropriate 
for  a  particular  contract. 

8.  Recommendation  B.4.- "The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Logis- 
tics)  establish  criteria,  based  on   level   of 
Government  business,  for  contractor  use  of 
the    Government    discount    air    fares    for 
travel  charged  as  indirect  costs  to  all  types 
of  contracts." 
Comment— Navy  concurs. 
9  Finding  C— "Discount  air  fares  were  not 
available  on  flights  frequently  used  by  De- 
fense contractors.  Discount  air  fare  did  not 
exist  for  $120.9  million  of  the  $362.0  million 
in  1985  travel  taken  In  sole  support  of  Gov- 
ernment work  by  the  90  contractors  in  our 
audit.  The  fares  did  not  exist  because  Gov- 
ernment  contractors'   travel   pattens   were 
not   considered    by    Government    manager 
when  soliciting  discount  air  fare  routes  from 
airlines.  If  discount  air  fares  had  been  estab- 
lished for  all  routes  traveled  by  these  con- 
tractors in  1985.  DoD  could  have  saved  an 
estimated  $14.7  million  on  trips  charged  as 
direct  costs  on  cost-reimbursable  contracts. 
An  additional  $32.7  million  could  have  been 
saved  if  discount  air  fare  rates  were  avail- 
able for  all  travel  charged  as  direct  costs  on 
fixed-price  contracts  ($14.0  million)  and  as 
indirect  costs  on  all  types  of  Government 
contracts  ($18.7  million),  and  if  contractors 
were  permitted  to  use  discount  air  fares  on 
such  trips." 

Comment— Navy  concurs  that  certam 
routes  used  by  DoD  contractors  are  not  cov- 
ered by  GSA  air  fares.  We  take  no  position 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  routes  in  that 
category,  nor  with  the  estimated  savings 
that  DoD  might  have  experienced  had  all 
contractor  air  travel  been  on  routes  covered 
by  the  discount  fares. 

10.  Recommendation  C.I.— "The  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (Research,  Development,  and 
Logistics),  and  the  Director,  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  require  their  contract  adminis- 
tration activities  to  obtain  daU  that  shows 
air  routes  traveled  by  their  major  contrac- 
tors and  report  that  data  to  the  Command- 
er, Military  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand." 


Comment— Navy  concurs,  provided  report- 
ing Is  for  a  limited  time  only,  or  alternative- 
ly that  reporting  Is  on  an  exception  basis 
only  (I.e.,  only  for  routes  not  Identified  In 
the  Federal  Travel  Directory). 

11.  Recommendation  C.2.— "The  Com- 
mander, Military  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand request  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  negotiate  additional  discount  air 
fares  based  on  air  routes  traveled  by  major 
Defense  contractors." 

Comment— Navy  concurs. 

[Appendix  LI 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington,  DC,  December  2,  1986. 
Memorandum:  For  Assistant  Inspector  gen- 
eral for  auditing.  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Defense. 
Subject:  DOD/IG  Report  on  the  Audit  of 
Contractors'  Use  of  Government  Trans- 
portation  Requests   (Project   6AC-012), 
(Your  Memo.  September  30.  1986)— In- 
formation memorandum. 
This  is  In  reply  to  your  memorandum  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (PM) 
requesting  comments  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations    made     In     the    subject 
report. 

As  you  are  aware.  In  November  1984.  the 
Air  Force  Initiated  procedures  whereby  cost- 
reimbursable  contractors  would  travel  using 
a  Government  Transportation  Request 
(GTR)  to  procure  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (GSA)  clty-palr  fares.  Our  proto- 
type was  Aerospace  Corporation,  Los  Ange- 
les. CA.  The  first  30-day  cost  avoidance  was 
$192,329.  Since  that  time,  we  have  expanded 
the  program  to  Include  seven  other  defense 
contractors.  We  have  achieved  cost-avoid- 
ance of  over  $8.6  million  through  September 
30.  1986.  In  addition,  we  have  Identified 
other  defense  contractor  locations  and  are 
currently  in  the  staffing  process  to  bring 
these  on  line. 

The  Air  Force  has  reviewed  the  subject 
report  and  concurs  with  all  the  findings  and 
recommendations  except  recommendation 
A.3  in  which  you  have  recommended  that 
contracting  officers  negotiate  air  travel  ex- 
penses In  fixed-price  contracts  under  a  sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable  provision  until  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  is 
changed  allowing  contractors  to  use  GSA 
discount  fares  on  all  types  of  contracts. 

As  you  are  aware,  cost-reimbursable  con- 
tracts are  the  least  desirable  contract  type, 
not  only  from  a  standpoint  of  Increased 
Government  risk,  but  also  because  of  the 
large  administrative  burden  associated  with 
cost-reimbursable  contracts.  Inclusion  of  a 
cost-reimbursable  provision  In  a  fixed  price 
contract  essentially  transforms  the  contract 
into  a  cost-reimbursable  type  contract  for 
administrative  purposes  and  complicates  the 
contracting  process.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  little  Incentive  for  a  contractor  to 
control  their  travel  expenses  under  a  cost- 
reimbursable  arrangement,  and  programs 
would  be  vulnerable  to  cost  growth  In  those 
cases  where  a  contractor's  actual  travel 
costs  exceeded  the  cost  estimate. 

Overall,  we  believe  the  disadvantages  of 
including  a  cost-reimbursable  provision  in 
all  fixed  price  contracts  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages, and  therefore  do  not  agree  with 
this  specific  recommendation.  There  may  be 
circumstances  when  It  is  appropriate  to  in- 
clude a  cost-reimbursable  provision  for 
travel  expenses  In  a  fixed  price  contract,  but 
normally  this  would  be  an  exception.  Since 
the  required  change  to  the  FAR  to  allow 
the  use  of  GSA  discount  fares  on  all  types 
of  contracts  Is  relatively  minor,  we  suggest 
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that  the  change  be  given  top  priority  In  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Regulation  council  to 
allow  speedy  Implementation. 

With  regards  to  Recommendation  C.l,  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  will  be  tasked  to 
Identify  the  most  frequently  traveled  air 
routes  used  by  their  major  contractors,  and 
in  turn,  furnish  this  Information  to  the 
Commander.  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command.  Expected  completion  date  is 
March  31.  1987. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  subject  report  and  are  fully 
supportive  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
goal  of  conserving  valuable  travel  dollars. 
Thomas  E.  Cooper. 
Ass^ant  Secretary, 
Research,  Developrient,  and  Logistics. 

[Appendix  M] 
Defense  Logistics  Agency, 
Alexandna,  VA,  November  26,  1986. 
Memorandum  For  Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Auditing,  Department  of  De- 
fense. 
Subject:  Draft  Report.  "Contractors'  Use  of 
Government  Transportation  Requests" 
(Project  No.  6AC-012). 
This  Is  in  response  to  your  30  September 
1986  draft  report,  subject  as  above.  We  have 
reviewed  subject  report.  Our  comment  is  as 
follows: 

Recommendation:  1.  The  Army  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Lo- 
gistics), the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (Research.  Development  and  Logis- 
tics), and  the  Director,  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  require  their  contract  administra- 
tion activities  to  obtain  data  that  shows  air 
routes  traveled  by  their  major  contactors 
and  report  that  data  to  the  Conunander, 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command. 

Comment-  We  concur  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Inspector  General's  finding  and 
recommendation.  Defense  Contract  Admin- 
istration Services  Transportation  offices  are 
implementing  the  program  as  rapidly  as  fea- 
sible, but  must  do  so  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment of  the  contractor.  Currently,  there  Is 
no  contractural  requirement  for  a  contrac- 
tor to  use  Government  air  fares. 

Defense  Acquisition  Regulation  Case  85- 
28.  Use  of  Government  Contract  Air  Fares. 
Is  expected  to  be  approved  soon  and  will 
provide  the  mandatory  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  clause  necessary  to  require  a 
contractor  to  use  the  reduced  fares. 

We  will  work  with  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command  as  recommended. 

This  will  be  an  ongoing  effort  and  no  com- 
pletion date  can  be  provided. 

D.W.  McKiNNON.  Jr., 
RADM,  SC,  USN,  Deputy  Director 

(Acquisition  Management). 


[Appendix  N] 

Activities  Visited 

office  of  the  secretary  of  defense 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

of    Defense,    (Procurement).    Washington. 

DC. 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  (Logistics  and  Materiel  Manage- 
ment), Washington,  DC. 

Defense  Acquisition  Regulatory  Council. 
Arlington,  VA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  (Research,  Development  and  Acquisi- 
tion), Washington,  DC. 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics.  Washington.  DC. 


MUltary  Traffic  Management  Command, 
Palls  Church.  VA. 

Plant  Representative  Offices: 

Bell  Helicopter  Textron.  Fort  Worth,  TX. 

Boeing  Vertol  Company,  Philadelphia, 
PA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HAVT 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  Arling- 
ton. VA. 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Arlington, 
VA. 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command.  Arlington, 
VA. 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command,  Ar- 
lington, VA. 

Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems  Com- 
mand, Washington,  DC. 

Plant  Representative  Offices: 

Grumman  Aerospace  Corporation,  Beth- 
page,  NY. 

Lockheed-California  Company,  Burbank. 
CA. 

Lockheed  Missile  and  Space  Company, 
Sunnyvale,  CA. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation,  An- 
napolis, MD. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition  Management). 
Washington.  DC. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  MD. 

Air  Force  Space  Division,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Plant  Representative  Offices: 

Aerojet  General  Corporation,  Sacramento, 
CA. 

Aerospace  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Boeing  Company.  Seattle.  WA. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
CA. 

Lockheed  Missile  and  Space  Company, 
Sunnyvale,  CA. 

Martin  Marietta  Denver  Aerospace. 
Denver,  CO. 

Mitre  Corporation,  Bef  ord.  MA. 

Rockwell  International  Corporation.  Ana- 
heim. CA. 

Military  Airlift  Command.  Scott  Air  Force 
Base.  IL. 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Defense  Logistics  Agency.  Alexandria.  VA. 

Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
Region.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 

Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
Plant  Representative  Offices: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Tech- 
nologies. Incorporated,  Burlington,  NC. 

FMC  Corporation,  San  Jose,  CA. 

International  Business  Machine.  Incorpo- 
rated. Owego.  NY. 

McDonnell  E>ouglas.  Huntington  Beach. 
CA. 

Rockwell  International.  Tulsa.  OK. 

Slnger-Llnk.  Blnghamton,  NY. 

Defense  Contract  Administration  Manage- 
ment Area,  Resident  Office: 

ITT  GilflUan,  Van  Nuys,  CA. 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency.  Alexan- 
dria, VA. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

General  Services  Administration,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
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Defense 
Agency 
Joint 


DETEMSE  AGENCIES 

Advanced     Research     Projects 

Tactical    Command,    Control    and 
Communication  Agency. 

!  Communication  Agency. 

;  Contract  Audit  Agency. 

I  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  Investigative  Service. 

;  Logistics  Agency. 

:  Logistics  Studies  Information  Ex- 


Defeiise 
Defense 
Def  ei  ise 
Def  ei  ise 
Def  ei  ise 
Def  e)  ise 
change 
Defei  ise 
Defe:  ise 
Def  e  ise 


;  Mapping  Agency. 
■  Nuclear  Agency. 
;  Security  Assistance  Agency. 
Nati4nal  Security  Agency. 

MILITAHY  DEPARTMENTS 

Inspector  General. 
Com  (troUer  of  the  Navy. 

U  or  General,  Air  Force  Audit  Agency. 


Arm: 


Audi 


Of fi<  e  of  Management  and  Budget 
Cont  ressional  Committees: 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Sena  te  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 


Seiuf^ 
fairs. 


Sens  te 


Ranking  Minority  Member, 
mitteeion  Armed  Services. 
Houie  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Defense,  Committee 
Appropriations. 
Houje  Ranlcing  Minority  Member,  Com- 
on  Appropriations. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 


Houfe 
on 

I 
mittee 

Houiie 

Houie 
ations 


Houie  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and 
Natioi  al  Security,  Committee  on  Govem- 
I  Operations. 

itrator.  General  Services  Adminis- 


ment 

Adnlinis 
tratioi  1 

Mr 


emment 
ment 

Mr 

Thfe 
Sena  ^or 


Mr 

been 
is  a 
it. 
Thje 


ques  ion 
men  . 
Ml. 


OTHER 


Com- 


WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstknd   the   amendment   tias   been 
cleared  by  both  sides.  Hopefully,  if 
can  be  arrived  at,  and  it 
should  be.  the  cost  savings  here  are  es- 
timaled    at    anywhere    between    $100 
million  and  $135  million  to  the  Gov- 
I  would  hope  the  amend- 
is  agreed  to. 
WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

„.  from  Virginia. 

WARNER.  The  amendment  has 

.  reviewed  on  this  side.  We  thinlt  it 

<  onstructive  amendment  and  clear 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  chairman  has  not  had  an  op- 
port  mity  to  speali. 

Ml.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  urge 
the  approval  of  the  amendment.  We 
thin  t  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  de- 
serv  s  the  Senate's  support^ 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
ther  e  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Tlie    amendment    (No.    2013)    was 

agrtedto.  ,^     .     , 

M-.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
mo\  e  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  . 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  make  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois prepared  to  go  forward  with  the 
balance  of  his  worli  or  should  we  have 
Mr.  Wilson  proceed? 

Mr.  DIXON.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  think  now  we  should  go  to 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

My  amendment  has  been  adopted.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  will  be  ready  momentarily  to 
proceed  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3014 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  public  school  districts  affected  by 
military  family  housing  projects). 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Peix, 
Mr  Pressler.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  and  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2014. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  by  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  232,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC  Mil.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AFFECTED  BY 
MILFfARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

PROJECTS 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subchapter  II  of 
chapter  169  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§  2835.  AMistance  to  public  school  diitrictg  af- 
fected by  military  family  housing  projects 
"(a)  Payment  of  Assistance.— If  a  project 
for  the  acquisition  of  family  housing  subject 
to  this  subchapter  affects  one  or  more 
public  school  districts  in  the  United  SUtes 
as  described  in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
of  the  military   department  carrying  out 


such  project  shall,  subject  to  subsection  (e), 
pay  to  the  public  school  district  or  districts, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  square 
feet  of  the  floor  space  of  the  f amUy  housing 
acquired  in  such  project  by  $1.50,  as  adjust- 
ed under  subsection  (k). 

"(b)  School  Districts  Eligible  for  Pay- 
ment.—A  public  school  district  is  eligible  to 
receive  a  payment  under  subsection  (a)  in 
connection  with  a  family  housing  project 
only  if  such  school  district  demonstrates  to 
the  Secretary  concerned  that— 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  such  school  district  is 
lilcely  to  be  substantially  Increased  over  the 
number  of  students  that  would  otherwise  be 
enrolled  in  such  public  schools  except  for 
the  enrollment  of  students  whose  parente 
are  employed  (or  will  be  employed)  on  such 
project  or  live  (or  will  live)  in  the  family 
housing  proposed  to  be  acquired;  and 

■•(2)  such  school  district  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient financial  resources  or  facilities  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  increased  number  of  students. 
"(c)  Allocation  of  Payment.— (1)  In  the 
event  that  a  family  housing  project  under 
this  subchapter  affects  more  than  one 
public  school  district  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  al- 
locate among  such  districts  the  total 
amount  required  to  be  paid  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  allocation  of  a 
public  school  district  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  total  amount  to  be  paid  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  the  percentage  determined  by- 
dividing— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  such  school  district  that 
exceeds  the  number  of  students  that  would 
otherwise  be  enrolled  in  such  public  schools 
except  for  the  enrollment  of  students  whose 
parents  are  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(1), 

by 

"(B)  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  all  school  districts  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  that  exceeds  the 
number  of  students  that  would  otherwise  be 
enrolled  in  such  public  schools  except  for 
the  enrollment  of  students  whose  parents 
are  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(d)  Source  of  Funds.- Amounts  required 
to  be  paid  under  subsection  (a)  in  connec- 
tion with  a  family  housing  project  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  be  paid  out  of  funds  available  to 
such  department  for  military  construction. 

"(e)  Payments  Subject  to  Availability  of 
Funds.- Payments  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d).  If  sufficient 
funds  are  not  available  for  payment  under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year,  school  dis- 
tricts otherwise  eligible  for  the  payment 
shall  be  paid  under  this  section  in  the  first 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  Payment  of  such 
school  districts  shall  be  made  in  the  order  in 
which  applications  for  payment  are  received 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  Notice  of  Family  Housing  Project; 
Additional  Information.— ( 1)  At  least  45 
days  before  awarding  a  contract  in  connec- 
tion with  a  family  housing  project  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  transmit  application  materials 
for  payment  under  subsection  (a)  and  the 
following  information  to  each  public  school 
district  that  may  realize  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  its  student  population  as  the  result 
of  such  project: 


"(A)  A  written  description  of  the  proposed 
project.  Including  the  number  of  persons 
from  outside  the  school  district  concerned 
who  are  expected  to  be  employed  on  such 
project. 

"(B)  Instructions  for  making  application 
for  payment  under  subsection  (a). 

"(C)  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  fami- 
lies that  will  occupy  the  family  housing. 

"(D)  A  description  of  the  matters  that  the 
school  district  must  demonstrate  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  order  to  establish  eligibility  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(E)  Any  other  information  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  fur- 
nish a  public  school  district  such  informa- 
tion (in  addition  to  the  information  fur- 
nished under  paragraph  (1))  as  the  school 
district  may  request  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating preparation  of  documents  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  eligibility  of  such 
school  district  under  subsection  (b). 

"(g)  Applications.— (1)  Application  for 
payment  imder  this  section  must  be  submit- 
ted by  a  public  school  district  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  transmits 
to  such  school  district  the  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f)(1).  The  Secretary 
may,  under  exceptional  circumstances  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary),  increase  the 
period  within  which  an  application  may  be 
submitted  by  a  school  district. 

"(2)  Each  application  submitted  by  a 
public  school  district  under  this  section  in 
connection  with  a  family  housing  project 
shall  contain  such  documentation  as  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  require  to  estab- 
lish the  eligibility  of  such  school  district 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  concerned  receives 
an  application  for  a  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  application. 

"(h)  Time  for  Payment.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (e),  a  payment  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  the  case  of  any  public  school 
district  shall  be  made  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  application  for 
such  payment  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

"(1)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  received  by  a 
public  school  district  under  this  section  in 
connection  with  a  family  housing  project 
may  be  used  only  for  the  construction  or 
other  acquisition  of  educational  facilities 
for  schools  affected  by  such  project  (as  de- 
termined pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)). 

"(j)  Relationship  to  Other  Sources  of 
Funds.- (1)  A  public  school  district  may  use 
amounts  received  under  this  section  only  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  with- 
out regard  to  payments  under  this  section, 
otherwise  be  made  available  to  such  school 
district  from  sources  outside  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  acquisition  cf  educa- 
tional facilities  by  such  school  district,  and 
In  no  case  may  such  amounts  be  used  to  sup- 
plant such  funds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  take 
into  consideration,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  priority  of  a  school  district 
for  assistance  under  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  (Public  Law  815.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), and  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be 
paid  to  such  school  district  under  such  Act, 
the  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  such 
school  district  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  shall  furnish 
the  Secretary  of  Education  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph. 


"(k)  Annual  Adjustment  of  Amount  of 
Payment.— Effective  on  January  1  of  each 
year,  the  rate  per  square  foot  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  items-United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished for  September  of  the  preceding  year 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  exceeds 
such  index  for  September  of  the  year  before 
such  preceding  year. 

"(1)  Consultation  Requirement.- The 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
carrying  out  this  section. 

"(m)  Definition.- In  this  section,  the 
term  'acquisition',  with  respect  to  family 
housing  or  educational  facilities,  includes 
construction,  leasing,  addition,  extension, 
expansion,  alteration,  and  relocation  of 
family  housing  or  educational  facilities,  re- 
spectively.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2811  the 
following: 

"2835.  Assistance  to  public  school  districts 
affected  by  military  family 
housing  projects.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  family  housing  projects  for 
which  contract  solicitations  are  issued  on  or 
after  October  1.  1988. 

(2)  The  first  adjustment  under  section 
283S(k)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1990,  and  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (referred  to  in  such  section) 
published  for  September  1989  with  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  published  for  September 
1988. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Hatch,  Pell,  Pressler, 
Moynihan,  Daschle,  Stevens,  and 
MtniKOWSKi. 

This  amendment  would  correct  a  De- 
fense Department  policy  which  is  seri- 
ously flawed,  a  policy  which  puts  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  a  somewhat 
schizophrenic  position— schizophrenic 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  depart- 
ment has  acknowledged  that  it  is  not 
meeting  a  real  need.  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  apparently  continues  to  refuse 
to  do  so. 

At  present,  when  a  military  family 
moves  onto  a  base  and  then  their  chil- 
dren are  required  to  attend  a  local 
school  district,  there  is  clearly  an 
impact  upon  the  local  school  district. 
Many  in  this  Chamber  are  familiar 
with  what  has  been  termed  impact  aid. 
The  fact  is  that  impact  aid  has  not 
met  the  needs  of  many  school  districts 
as  they  seek  to  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional student  load  generated  by  fami- 
lies which  have  a  military  connection. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing  backlog 
of  commimities  in  which  schools  are 
seeking  assistance.  They  are  compelled 
to  confront  the  problem,  and  yet  their 
financial  ability  does  not  limit  them  to 
do  so  properly.  We  have  literally  had 
the  situation  where  certain  children  of 
military  personnel  have  actually  been 


found  undergoing  their  schooling  in 
cardboard  shacks. 

At  present,  when  military  family 
housing  contracts  are  awarded,  DOD 
does  not  assist  school  districts  in  off- 
setting costs  associated  with  educating 
the  resultant  influx  of  federally  con- 
nected children.  Yet.  the  affected 
school  districts  are  required  to  provide 
educrational  facilities  and  services  to 
these  children. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  address 
simply  the  subject  of  construction  of 
shelter— shelter  needed  so  that  the 
children  of  military  i>ersonnel.  like 
any  other  children,  can  literally  have 
a  decent  roof  over  their  heads  In  what 
we  call  a  school.  Otherwise,  clearly, 
their  learning  would  be  impaired,  as  it 
would  be  with  any  other  child. 

Because  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  been  contributing  to  these 
costs,  the  result  has  been  overcrowded 
classrooms,  literally  educational  facili- 
ties made  of  cardboard  in  certain  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  this  is  neither  an  acceptable  situ- 
ation nor  one  that  we,  as  civilized 
people,  can  tolerate.  How  do  we  ad- 
dress that  problem?  We  sought  to  ad- 
dress it  with  impact  aid;  and,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  result  is  a  growing  backlog 
of  communities  waiting  on  a  list, 
hoping  that  they  will  one  day  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  very  limited 
amount  of  funds  available  for  school 
construction. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  a  joint 
study  was  requested  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Education,  as  a  first  step  toward  de- 
veloping a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Last  November,  the  final  draft  of  this 
study,  this  joint  DOD-Department  of 
Education  study,  known  as  the  Dole 
Report— it  having  been  requested  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas— was 
finally  released. 

The  report  recognized  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  military  de- 
pendents. Mark  this,  Mr.  President, 
because  this  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense together  with  the  Department 
of  Education  speaking.  This  is  a  quota- 
tion from  their  report: 

The  Department  of  Etefense  and  the  Edu- 
cation Department  recognize  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  school  facility  requirements  iden- 
tified in  the  study.  Failure  to  correct  these 
deficiencies  may  deprive  military  dependent 
schoolchildren  of  suitable  educational  facili- 
ties equivalent  to  those  provided  in  the  civil- 
ian community  and  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  Department  of  Defense  mis- 
sion and  will  only  lead  to  greater  costs  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  indeed  pro- 
phetic. It  is  right  on  the  mark.  Unhap- 
pily, it  is  having  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  DOD  mission,  and  quite  under- 
standably. 
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Mill  ary  personnel  who  are  parents, 
whose  children  are  inadequately 
house  I  as  they  are  attempting  to 
learn,  are  not  learning  as  well  as  they 
ought  to.  ,     ,  X. 

We  all  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
every  ye&r,  and  quite  properly,  on  the 
defence  authorization  bill.  We  do  so 
becaui  e  we  are  concerned  that  the  Na- 
tion's security,  and  therefore  the 
credit  lity  of  its  foreign  policy,  be 
what  t  should  be.  We  will  spend  some 
$300  I  illion— or  at  least  authorize  that 
much- -in  round  figures,  in  this  au- 
thoriz  ition  bill.  Is  it  asking  too  much 
that  we  take  from  a  portion  of  that, 
that  t  udget  which  is  allocated  for  mili- 
tary c  onstruction,  a  tiny  fraction,  and 
use  th  at  to  at  least  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  so  that  we  do  not  have  this 
growing  backlog  that  has  resulted 
from  he  inadequacy  of  the  impact  aid 
progriLm?  The  answer,  obviously,  is, 

"No." 

We  surely  are  in  no  position  to  say 
we  ca  mot  afford  to  do  that. 

Let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  President, 
what  is  at  stake.  Military  dependents 
desere  high  quality  education.  They 
desere  the  same  education  and  the 
same  educational  envirorunent  as  chil- 
dren I  »f  civilians  in  the  same  commimi 
ties  in  which  their  military  parents 
serve  and  Indeed  their  parents  do  and 
shoul  1  demand. 

But  actions  speak  a  good  deal  louder 
than  words  and  the  funding  mecha- 
nism in  the  Dole  report  as  a  revenue 
sourc;  to  address  this  educational  fa- 
cility shortage  is  simply  inadequate, 
and  t  ae  report  makes  that  quite  clear. 

Th(  f xmding  mechanism  chosen  was 
the  school  construction  program 
unde  the  Department  of  Education 
and  i ;  does  not  take  a  genius  to  discov 
er  that  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  120 
scho^  for  school  construction  fund 

ing. 

We  11,  at  a  rate  of  three  to  four  fund- 
ing 1  pprovals  annually,  we  have  ad 
dressed  the  construction  needs  of  all 
schO(»ls  presently  on  the  list  by  the 
2028,  which  is  a  bit  academic  for 
of  the  children  who  we  would 
to  provide  with  that  roof  over 
heads. 

President,  today  we  can  take 

actio  n  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no 
121  (r  122  or  123  schools  added  to  the 
Education  Department's  waiting  list 
We  <  an  offer  that  hope  and  in  fact  we 
can  1  aake  that  hope  a  reality 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  backlog  exists  and  it  needs  to 
be  a  Idressed. 

W  lat  we  are  attempting  with  this 

amepdment  is  to  see  that  the  backlog 

not   increase,   that   instead   by 

ig  new  action,  by  taking  a  frac- 

a  very  small  fraction,  nine  ten- 
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thoisandths  to  be  exact,  we  arc  in  a 
posi  ion  to  use  the  military  budget  for 
mill  ary  construction  to   go   forward 


keep  pace  with  school  construe 
needs  that  are  occasioned  by  the 


student  load  generated  by  military 
families  on  bases  in  America's  commu- 
nities. 

Essentially,  the  amendment  before 
us  would  just  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  make  a  payment  to 
those  school  districts  that  are  impact- 
ed by  the  acquisition  of  family  hous- 
ing projects  on  or  after  October  1, 
1988.  Payments  to  school  districts 
would  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  total  amount  of  square  footages  of 
these  on-base  housing  units  by  a  rate 
of  $1.50,  $1.50  per  square  foot.  That  is 
pretty  modest.  It  is  similar  to  what  a 
number  of  civilian  school  districts  are 
charging  developers  in  my  home  State 
of  California  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  growing  student  loads  and  the 
new  school  construction  needs  that 
are  generated. 

Additionally  the  schools  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  basic  eligibility  require- 
ments for  funding  and  the  moneys  re- 
ceived under  the  amendment  could  be 
used  for  only  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

Acquisition  of  family  housing  would 
include  the  construction,  the  leasing, 
addition,  extension,  expansion,  alter- 
ation, or  relocation  of  family  housing. 
It  would  not,  however,  under  the  term 
"alteration"  include  basic  mainte- 
nance. It  would  not  include  the  kind  of 
general  maintenance  of  existing  hous- 
ing such  things  as  the  installation  of 
new  floors  or  the  replacement  of  win- 
dowpanes.  That  would  not  be  included. 
According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  the  total  cost  of  this 
amendment  in  this  next  year  is  expect- 
ed to  be  $5  million  and  that  is  the 
armual  cost  projected  on  the  basis  of 
an  expectation  that  we  will  add  about 
3.600  new  units  of  mUitary  housing. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  nine  ten-thou- 
sandths of  the  total  mUitary  construc- 
tion budget,  not  the  total  military 
budget,  just  the  MilCon  budget,  nine 
ten-thousandths.  That  is  not  much. 

So  to  oppose  this  amendment  solely 
on  the  basis  of  cost  really  is  unfound- 
ed. There  is  no  good  reason  to  oppose 
this  amendment. 

What  will  be  argued  by  some  who 
are  concerned  about  the  backlog, 
those  on  the  list  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  program,  is  that 
they  have  been  waiting  sometime  and 
it  is  really  not  fair  for  others  to  go 
first. 

Mr.  President,  my  response  to  that  is 
there  does  need  to  be  a  means  of  ad- 
dressing that  problem.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  purport  to  do  that.  It 
does  not  deal  with  that  backlog. 
Rather,  it  says  that  we  will  simply 
keep  pace  with  needs,  as  many  civilian 
school  districts  are  doing  in  their  own 
communities  and  attempt  to  deal  with 
growth  in  growth  communities. 

This  is  not  just  a  local  problem  in 
California.  I  have  here  a  statement 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  insert  by 
one  of  the  cosponsors,  Mr.  Prissler, 


that  recites  the  present  need  that 
exists  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  lo- 
cated near  Rapid  City. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  Senator  Wilson's  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  reau- 
thorization bill. 

Under  this  amendment,  all  new  mili- 
tary housing  projects  would  be  as- 
sessed a  construction  fee  of  $1.50  per 
square  foot.  The  money  generated 
from  this  fee  would  be  used  to  assist 
school  districts  which  experience  an 
increase  in  student  enrollment  as  a 
result  of  a  military  construction 
project.  This  amendment  would  ad- 
dress a  serious  problem  facing  many 
school  districts  which  educate  military 
dependents. 

The  Federal  ownership  of  property 
reduces  local  tax  revenue  for  school 
purposes  and  Federal  activities  cause 
an  influx  of  persons  into  these  com- 
munities,   resulting    in    an    increased 
number  of  children  to  be  educated. 
Such  problems  exist  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force    Base    which    is    located    near 
Rapid  City,  SD.  Since  the  arrival  of 
the  B-IB  bomber  at  Ellsworth,  the 
number  of  authorized  personnel  has 
increased  by  more  than  600.  Over  the 
past  4  years,  Douglas  School  System 
has  experienced  a  21-percent  increase 
in  student  enrollment.  Currently,  ap- 
proximately 770  students  are  located 
in   makeshift    classrooms   such    as   a 
supply  room  and  a  remote  renovated 
missile  site.  An  additional  500  military 
personnel  are  expected  at  Ellsworth 
upon  completion  of  the  strategic  train- 
ing center   [STCl   and  the  strategic 
warfare  center  [SWCl  in  the  next  few 
years.  This  school  system's  already  is 
bursting  at  the  seams  and  currently  is 
being  forced  to  use  abandoned  Nike 
missile  sites  for  classrooms.  Additional 
students    will    add    to    this    system's 
urgent  need  for  adequate  teaching  fa- 
cilities. 

Under  normal  procedure,  Douglas 
School  District  could  apply  for  school 
construction  funds  under  Public  Law 
81-815.  However,  the  School  Construc- 
tion Program  is  authorized  to  receive 
only  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
Currently,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  over  120  applicants  awaiting 
funds  for  school  construction.  Consid- 
ering the  enormous  cost  of  building 
new  schools,  very  few  applicants  re- 
ceive school  construction  funds  in  any 
given  year.  Thus,  it  could  be  years 
before  Douglas  School  System  would 
reach  the  top  of  this  long  waiting  list. 
In  the  meantime,  this  district  must 
continue  using  makeshift  classrooms, 
such  as  the  abandoned  Nike  missile 
sites,  and  look  for  alternative  class- 


rooms. 

I  always  have  maintained  that  the 
education  of  our  youth  must  be  a  top 
government  priority.  Funding  for  edu- 
cation is  a  wise   investment  in  our 


future.  It  affects  our  productivity,  our 
economic  competitiveness,  and  our  na- 
tional security.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
Federal  activity,  many  children  are 
forced  to  study  in  inadequate  teaching 
facilities— whether  in  a  closet  convert- 
ed into  a  classroom,  or  in  a  building 
that  is  so  rundown  it  should  be  con- 
demned. It  believe  it  is  extremely 
unfair  to  penalize  these  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  pay  its  property 
taxes. 

I  am  conunitted  to  working  hard  to 
ensure  that  every  federally  connected 
child  is  educated  in  a  proper  teaching 
facility.  School  districts  face  numerous 
problems  in  educating  federally  con- 
nected children.  This  amendment  is 
the  first  step  in  guaranteeing  that  all 
children  in  impacted  school  districts 
are  educated  in  adequate  teaching  fa- 
cilities. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ator Pressler's  statement  indicates, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  authorized  persormel  by 
more  than  600  over  the  past  4  years. 
The  Douglas  School  System  has  expe- 
rienced a  21 -percent  increase  in  stu- 
dent enrollment  and  currently  ap- 
proximately 770  students  are  located 
in  makeshift  classrooms. 

He  did  not  say  "temporarily,"  Mr. 
President.  He  said  "makeshift."  Make- 
shift classrooms  such  as  a  supply  room 
and  a  remote  renovated  missile  site. 
An  additional  500  military  personnel 
are  expected  at  Elsworth  soon  upon 
the  completion  of  the  strategic  train- 
ing center  there.  This  school  system 
already  bursting  at  the  seams  and  cur- 
rently is  being  forced  to  use  aban- 
doned Nike  missile  sites  for  class- 
rooms. 

It  is  facing  an  even  more  critical  sit- 
uation with  the  obvious  aggravation 
that  will  occur  as  their  population  of 
students  grows  along  with  the  military 
population  coming  to  the  base. 

Mr.  Pressler  goes  on  to  state  that 
under  normal  procedure  the  Douglas 
School  District  could  apply  for  school 
construction  funds  under  Public  Law 
81-815.  However,  that  program  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  only  $25  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  That  means  that  his 
school,  which  is  far  down  on  the  list,  is 
not  going  to  get  much  help  soon.  They 
will  have  to  continue  using  the  supply 
rooms.  They  will  have  to  continue 
using  the  abandoned  Nike  missUe  site. 
That  is  not  an  optimum  educational 
environment,  Mr.  President. 

No  one  contends  that  it  is.  If  we  are 
going  to  address  the  problem  of  the 
backlog,  fine.  I  think  that  we  are  obli- 
gated to  do  so,  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. But  what  we  are  talking  about 


is  a  problem  which  the  Pentagon  cre- 
ates for  local  school  districts. 

Now  Lf  someone  wants  to  tell  me 
that  a  lot  of  money  is  spent  by  mili- 
tary persormel,  that  they  bring  pay- 
rolls to  a  community,  of  course,  they 
do,  and  they  are  welcome  there  on 
that  account  as  well  as  many  others. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  not  much  of 
that  payroll  finds  its  way  to  the  local 
school  district.  Tavern  keepers  will  do 
well  on  pay  day.  Grocers  will  do  well. 
Recreation  understandably  and  justifi- 
ably does  well.  Clothing  will  be  pur- 
chased. There  is  no  question  about  the 
contribution  that  is  made  economical- 
ly as  well  as  in  terms  of  good  citizen- 
ship by  the  military  persormel  who 
many  communities  are  proud  to  host. 

But  the  effect  of  the  matter  is  it 
does  not  do  them  very  much  good  in 
trying  to  finance  their  schools  because 
property  taxes  for  the  most  part  fi- 
nance school  districts  in  America  and 
on-base  housing  does  not  pay  property 
taxes.  Therefore,  how  do  the  school 
districts  meet  this  new  requirement 
that  is  placed  on  them  that  is  in  no 
other  way  compensated  for? 

The  tavern  keeper  may  pay  some 
property  taxes  but  it  is  not  in  propor- 
tion. It  is  not  something  that  the 
school  district  can  count  on  to  make 
up  the  load  that  they  are  having  to  ex- 
perience. 

Let  me  Just  say  there  is  every  reason 
to  try  to  prevent  the  aggravation  of  a 
very  real  and  serious  problem.  The 
children  of  military  persormel  come 
first  with  them.  That  is  true  of  most 
of  us.  We  care  about  our  kids.  We  care 
about  their  education.  That  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  We  do  not  want 
them  having  to  go  to  school  in  an 
abandoned  missile  site  or  in  an  aban- 
doned supply  shed  or  in  a  cardboard 
classroom,  if  you  can  dignify  that  as  a 
classroom,  and  that  is  what  was  liter- 
ally found  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  which  is  what  occasioned  his 
demand  for  the  report.  The  report  vin- 
dicated his  worst  fears. 
This  is  a  quote  from  the  Dole  report. 
There  are  68  schools  on  29  military  instal- 
lations that  are  owned  by  the  Department 
of  Education  and  operated  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  The  Education  Department 
has  some  authority  to  construct  and  repair 
these  facilities  under  sections  310  and  14(c) 
of  Public  Law  81-815.  Funds  are  provided  by 
ED  appropriations.  A  total  of  49  schools  cur- 
rently have  construction,  repair,  or  rehabili- 
tation needs.  This  represents  72  percent  of 
all  the  Department  of  Education  schools 
and  26  percent  of  all  own-base  schools.  Cur- 
rent enrollment  In  the  Education  Depart- 
ment-owned     schools      is     approximately 
24,000.  There  are  36  schools  with  health  or 
safety  needs. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  disgrace. 
A  variety  of  modifications  are  required  to 
correct  these  deficiencies  at  a  total  cost  of 
$13  million.  In  23  of  these  schools,  current 
enrollments  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  fa- 
cilities. These  schools  require  classroom,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  type  of  additional  ca- 
pacity. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
detail  this  further.  I  think  the  point  is 
clear.  The  young  men  and  women 
whom  we  ask  to  serve  in  the  armed 
services  we  now  recognize  are  not  the 
bachelors  and  the  bachelorettes  of  a 
bygone  era.  These  are  people  that 
have  families.  They  have  children. 
And  because  they  care  about  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  it  is  absolute- 
ly true,  as  was  concluded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  itself  jointly  in 
that  Dole  report  with  the  Department 
of  Education,  that  there  is  a  need  that 
is  an  unmet  need  that  is  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  and  they 
are  not  meeting  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  costs  us  every 
year  just  nine  ten-thousandths  of  the 
military  construction  budget,  we  have 
no  good  reason  to  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  on 
this  floor  and  heard  discussions  about 
how  much  we  are  spending  for  de- 
fense. I  have  not  heard  very  much 
about  what  we  are  spending  for  school 
construction.  Because  we  have  not 
been  spending  a  dime. 

Well,  the  time  has  come  to  begin.  It 
is  a  very  simple  thing  to  do.  A  dollar 
and  a  half  per  square  foot  of  on-base 
housing  for  off-base  school  construc- 
tion is  a  very  simple  proposition.  It  is 
an  equitable  proposition.  We  should  be 
ashamed.  Mr.  President,  not  to  go  for- 
ward with  this  minimal  effort  to  at 
least  avoid  the  aggravation  of  this  dis- 
grace. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  at  this  point 
yield  the  floor  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
reluctantly  say  that  we  oppose  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  He  is 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  valuable  member  of  the 
subcommittee  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair. 

Frankly,  it  is  not  so  much  the  money 
involved.  There  is  about  $5  million  in- 
volved here  that  would  come  out  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  money  for 
educational  purposes.  But  that  is  not 
the  significant  concern  here. 

The  problem  with  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  that  that  amendment 
favors  school  districts  which  will  have 
construction,  as  the  biU  says,  "after 
October  1,  1988."  New  construction  in 
school  districts  in  the  future  at  the  ex- 
pense, Mr.  President,  of  old  school  dis- 
tricts, school  districts  that  have  been 
waiting  for  years  for  money.  Now  that 
is  school  districts  all  over  America. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  105  school 
districts  in  America,  all  over  America, 
that  have  been  waiting  for  money  for 
similar  purposes  for  years.  And,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  of  these  105  school  dis- 
tricts. 84  of  these  school  districts  have 
been  waiting  for  money  in  excess  of  10 
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Mr.  President,   I  did  say   "in 
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„  Alaska,  Texas,  three  more 

am   a   little   concerned 

that.     Mr.     President— Texas. 

la.  Missouri,  Texas.  California. 

Virginia,      California, 

Colorado,    North    Carolina, 

,,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Flori- 

,  Nevada,  California,  Okla- 

South  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Cali- 

Idaho,  Utah,  Texas,  California 

Arizona.    Louisiana,    Illinois— 

I  am  still  concerned— Colorado, 

twice.  Illinois— again  I  am 

concerned- Oklahoma,     Alaska, 
California,  Illinois— again  I  am 
<  loncemed— every    State    in    the 
,  Mr.  President. 

,  wait.  Do  you  have  any  Indiaais 

.  State?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list 

Indian  schools  in  America  that 

jeen  waiting  for  years  and  years 

for  their  money. 

Mr.     President,     at     South 

_  twice,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 

1- these  are  Indian  schools— New 

I,  Arizona  twice,  New  Mexico, 

„  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
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go  on  at  length. 
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to  just  say  to  my  colleagues 

more  time  and  then  I  will  yield, 

,  taking  care  of  people  after  Oc- 

1.  1988  with  new  school  districts 

105    school    districts    and    73 

school  districts  in  America  are 

)eing  taken  care  of,  some  who 

waited  for  10  years. 

,  in  addition  to  that,  the  Depart- 

of  Defense  objects.  The  DOD 

formally  objected  to  this  provi- 


Department  believes  that  the  proper 
^  forum  for  funding  school  construc- 
■emains  primarily  with  the  U.S.  E>e 
partnient  of  Education  under  P.L.  81-815 
Defense  moneys  have  been  made  available 
in  uiiisual  circumstances  by  rare  exception 
only. 


Now  why  does  that  make  sense? 
Well,  it  makes  sense,  of  course,  be- 
cause my  friend  from  California,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  personal  af- 
fection and  highest  regard,  wants  to 
start  a  new  system  at  the  expense  of  a 
system  that  has  been  thought  out  for 
years.  The  education  committee  and 
the  education  people  for  years  have 
been  working  on  this. 

The  administration  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  cut  funding.  It  has  cut 
funding,  Mr.  President.  And  all  these 
old  districts.  105  of  them  in  every 
State  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
and  all  of  these  Indian  school  districts 
around  America  in  all  the  States  that 
have  Indian  school  districts,  are  wait- 
ing for  their  money  and  we  are  going 
to  start  a  new  program  for  the  new 
folks  on  the  block  and  put  them  ahead 
of  the  line  of  all  these  people  who 
have  waited  for  10  years. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted  and.  with  the 
highest  personal  regard  for  the  Sena- 
tor whom  I  retain  as  a  friend  of  the 
finest  standing,  I  must  reluctantly  say 
that  we  are  prepared  to  file  a  motion 
to  table,  and  I  will  make  that  motion 
as  soon  as  the  Senator  has  concluded 
his  remarks. 

Mr.    WILSON.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WIISON.  Is  the  Senator  aware, 
as  he  rattled  off  that  list  of  States  rep- 
resenting the  schools  on  that  list,  that 
those  schools  are  represented  by  an  as- 
sociation called  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federally  Impacted  Schools? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  sorry.  I  apologize 
to  my  dear  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  question  was,  is 
my  friend  from  Illinois  aware,  as  he 
rattled  off  that  list  of  schools  in  those 
different  States,  that  they  were  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Association  of 
Federally  Impacted  Schools? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  represented  in  such 
a  fashion  or  not.  I  only  know  they  are 
school  districts.  I  have  the  list  here.  I 
could  tell  you  the  number  of  the 
school  districts  and  everything,  and 
the  amount  of  money  they  are  waiting 
for. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Well,  that  will  be  my 
next  question.  After  telling  you  that 
they  are  represented  by  that  National 
Association    of    Federally    Impacted 

Schools 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  take  your  word 
for  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Well,  take  my  word 
for  this  as  well.  The  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Federally  Im- 
pacted Schools,  speaking  for  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  member  schools,  has 
endorsed  this  legislation.  And  the 
reason  is  very  simple,  it  Is  because  he 
recognizes  full  well  there  is  no  need  or 
reason  to  penalize  anyone  else  because 
the  existing  program  under  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  DOD 


thinks  so  much  of.   is  grossly   inad- 
equate. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  while 
we  work  to  develop  solutions  to  the  ad- 
mitted problems  of  the  backlog,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  allow  the  backlog  to 
grow  worse,  to  let  that  list  grow 
longer.  That  is  why  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Federally  Impacted  Schools 
is  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  My  friend  is  putting  his 
schools  at  the  front  of  that  list.  I  do 
not  have  any  objection  to  my  friend 
putting  his  schools  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list. 

The  only  problem  I  have  is  my 
friend  put  his  schools  ahead  of  105 
schools  that  have  been  waiting  for 
years,  and  75  of  the  schools  have  been 
waiting  for  decades. 

Mr.  WILSON.  May  I  remind  my 
friend  there  are  more  California 
schools  on  it  than  for  any  other  State 
which  is  on  that  backlog  list. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  bet  my  friend  will  be 
able  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Let  me  ask  my  friend 
this  question:  Can  you  tell  me  how 
many  of  the  schools  on  that  list  would 
be  beneficiaries  of  this  program?  In 
other  words,  they  are  in  the  situation 
of  having  an  existing  problem,  but  also 
in  the  situation  that  they  are  adding 
new  housing,  new  military  families, 
and.  therefore,  would  be  immediate  re- 
cipients of  at  least  some  assistance 
under  the  proposal?  Can  my  friend  tell 
me? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  I  can  only  tell  my 
friend  this:  That  this  is  the  list  of 
schools  that  are  waiting.  There  are 
quite  a  few  California  schools  on  the 
list,  and  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  knows  there 
are  more  people  in  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  tell  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  the  point  I  was  making  is  if 
anyone  should  be  protecting  a  backlog 
school,  it  is  I,  because  there  are  more 
California  schools  on  that  list.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  for  them 
by  taking  no  action.  And  I  will  not 
even  ask  my  friend  this  question.  It  is 
a  rhetorical  question.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  unfair  to  him.  I  will  simply  state 
the  point. 

Rather  than  asking  you  what  would 
your  motion  to  table  do  for  those 
people  on  that  list,  that  backlog  list,  I 
will  simply  tell  my  friend:  It  will  do 
nothing.  We  will  continue  to  do  noth- 
ing. The  Department  of  Defense, 
having  admitted  in  the  Dole  report 
that  it  has  a  responsibility,  will  contin- 
ue to,  with  the  other  head,  say:  How- 
ever, we  are  going  to  let  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  do  it.  And  the  De- 
partment of  Education  will  continue 
to  be  unable  to  do  it,  to  meet  that 
need. 

So,  what  I  would  have  to  say  to  my 
friend  is  that  what  he  is  proposing  is 
that  there  be  no  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. He  is  bemoaning  a  backlog.  He  is 
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saying  that  there  are  schools  on  a  list 
that  will  not  be  taken  care  of  by  this 
proposal. 

Well,  I  will  only  tell  him  that  that 
list  is  going  to  rapidly  grow  to  a  length 
that  wiU  be  an  even  greater  national 
disgrace  and  we  will  have  done  noth- 
ing about  it. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  both  pass 
this  amendment,  which  will  allow  us 
to  stop  the  list  where  it  is  now,  and 
keep  pace  with  the  need,  and  also  by 
some  separate  proposal,  address  that 
backlog. 

But  I  will  tell  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  that  list  is  so  old— and  it  is 
growing  longer— so  that  the  people 
who  were  first  on  it  cannot  benefit 
now  from  so-called  impact  aid.  They 
are  not  there  any  longer.  They  have 
gone. 

Mr.  President,  I  virill  just  say  there  is 
no  reason  to  adopt  a  course  of  action 
that  is  no  course  of  action.  Rather,  we 
should  adept  this  amendment.  What 
we  are  being  counseled  to  do  is  noth- 
ing. In  the  interest  of  fairness.  The 
people  who  are  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Federally  Im- 
pacted Schools,  the  people  who  are  on 
that  list  rattled  off  by  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  support  this  amendment  be- 
cause they  recognize  that  tabling  it 
will  not  in  any  way  benefit  them.  It 
will  simply  aggravate  their  bad  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
ExoN).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  both  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
A  $5  million  bill  ought  not  to  even  re- 
quire a  roUcaU  vote  as  far  as  this  cir- 
cumstance is  concerned.  Every  one  of 
these  children  has  been  moved  be- 
cause of  orders  that  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  given  to  the 
parent  involved.  It  is  not  the  same 
thing.  I  represent  some  of  the  areas 
that  have  Indian  schools  on  that  back- 
log list  that  has  been  mentioned. 
These  children  are  moved  because 
their  parents,  at  least  one  of  them,  has 
an  order  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  move  into  an  area  where  the 
schools  are  inadequate.  At  a  cost  of  $5 
million— I  looked  into  it— I  am  told 
this  primarily  is  temporary  facilities, 
leasing  of  facilities  to  provide  schools 
now  for  the  kids  that  are  moved  be- 
cause their  parents  get  orders  under 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  this  is 
what  causes  the  add-on  problems  we 
get  on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill.  Because  if  it  is  not 
authorized,  we  will  take  care  of  it 
anyway.  It  ought  to  be  authorized. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  comes 


up  every  year  suid  we  have  to  face  an 
appropriations  process  because  the  ap- 
propriators  are  unwilling  to  listen  to 
this  kind  of  a  problem  and  not  solve  it. 
This  is  a  chance  for  the  authoriza- 
tion committee  to  solve  it  and  I  intend 
to  support  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  to  be  brief.  After  listening  to  this 
discussion,  I  can  see  why  there  was 
such  an  outpouring  of  support  to 
make  closing  bases  easy.  It  must  be  a 
terrible  tragedy  to  be  a  community  in 
America  and  have  a  military  base  in 
your  midst.  All  those  costs  that  are  im- 
posed on  you.  I  can  see  why,  when  we 
try  to  set  up  a  commission  to  shut 
down  military  bases,  that  have  not 
been  used  since  the  War  of  1812,  that 
there  was  such  a  great  outpouring— 
because  these  communities  are  literal- 
ly being  robbed  by  having  to  provide 
public  services. 

Well,  you  all  know  that  that  is  an 
insane  concept.  We  all  fight  to  the 
death  around  here  to  get  military 
bases  and  to  keep  them  when  we  do 
get  them.  And  we  do  that  because  they 
are  absolute  gold  mines,  especially  for 
those  of  us  who  are  in  States  where 
people  believe  in  a  strong  defense  and 
are  proud  to  provide  for  that  common 
defense. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  define 
the  issue  very  clearly  here.  The  issue 
here  is  simply  this:  Do  we  want  to 
start  a  new  concept,  a  user  fee  on  mili- 
tary housing,  to  pay  for  public 
schools?  That  is  the  issue. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  great  dearth 
of  military  housing.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
military  base  in  America  where  we  do 
not  have  a  problem  with  either  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  our  military 
housing.  Should  we  be  coming  in  and 
taking  on  a  new  burden  to  pay  for  the 
local  schools  at  the  expense  of  mili- 
tary housing?  I  say  no. 

Second,  we  have  impact  aid  to  com- 
pensate the  local  community  for  the 
cost  of  providing  educational  services 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  talks  about.  WeU,  when  you 
have  a  military  base,  people  go  out 
and  buy  clothes,  they  buy  food,  they 
buy  services.  But  somehow  that  is  not 
supposed  to  convert  into  the  local  tax 
base?  Well.  Mr.  President,  I  reject 
that.  It  does  convert  into  the  local  tax 
base. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  here 
is  for  the  Federal  taxpayer  to  come  in 
and  pick  up  another  cost  and  another 
service  for  another  community  that  is 
already  a  big  beneficiary  of  the  Feder- 
al taxpayers'  outlay.  This  is  another 
verse  in  an  old  song  that  started  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  when 
people  at  the  frontier  said:  Bring 
those  soldier  boys  out  here.  Build  that 
fort.  Defend  us  from  the  Indians.  We 
would  love  to  have  them  out  here  and 


we  will  treat  them  real  good  when  we 
get  them  here. 

And  then  the  soldier  boys  in  blue 
came  out.  built  the  fort  and  then  the 
community  immediately  spent  the  rest 
of  their  existence  trying  to  cheat 
them;  trying  to  rip  them  off;  trying  to 
get  more  money  out  of  the  Federal 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  education.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  schools.  But  this  pro- 
posal is  like  going  out,  buying  a  ham- 
burger—and we  are  doing  that— with 
impact  aid.  Then  suddenly  you  come 
back  and  say:  Now,  the  hamburger  is 
75  cents.  But  now  you  know  the  meat, 
that  is  another  30  cents.  You  want 
pickles  on  that?  That  is  another  10 
cents.  We  are  paying  for  the  same 
thing  twice. 

If  we  want  to  eliminate  aid  and  go  to 
a  school  construction  program,  maybe 
we  ought  to  do  it.  But  we  ought  not  to 
add  on  another  program  that  is  going 
to  cut  the  quality  of  military  housing, 
and  not  help  military  personnel. 

We  ought  to  ask  these  communities 
to  provide  the  schools,  and  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  provide  the  schools, 
maybe  we  ought  to  move  some  of 
these  bases  to  places  where  they  will 
provide  the  schools.  I  assert,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  we  have  to  do  is  mention 
that  once  and  we  will  have  school 
houses  built  as  great  temples  to  learn- 
ing all  over  our  country. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  has 
no  merit  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  ac- 
cepted. I  understand  there  will  be  a 
motion  to  table.  I  hope  my  colleagues 

will  vote  for  that  motion. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  be  here  for  all  the 
debate.  I  heard  Senator  Gramm's,  I 
think,  very  powerful  arguments 
against  this  amendment.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  really 
gone  through  in  considerable  detail  a 
list  of  schools  that  are  on  the  waiting 
list.  Basically  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  do,  I  understand,  with  this  amend- 
ment, is  to  leap  over  everybody  on  the 
waiting  list  and  to  put  certain  schools 
up  front. 

We  promised  people  we  would  vote 
around  7  o'clock.  I  would  say  if  this 
amendment  is  tabled,  that  this  will  be 
the  last  vote  this  evening,  and  we  will 
start  back  tomorrow  morning  on  SDI. 
I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, I  do  not  want  to  preempt  him,  but 
I  do  move  to  table. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois had  already  moved  to  table. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  not  done  it  yet. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  him 
off. 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER 

sufficient  second? 
J  is  a  sufficient  second, 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
,n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of 

from  California. 

his  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
1  leen  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 

roll. 

clerk  called  the  roll. 
CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
Senator     from     Florida     [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(jOReD,  the  Senator  from  North 
[Mr.  Sanford]  and  the  Sena- 
Mississippi  [Mr.  STENNir]  are 

absent, 
annoimce  that  the  Senator 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  is  absent 

of  illness. 
SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes], 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Kasse- 
and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
Mr.     Evans]     are     necessarily 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
Euay  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
,0  desire  to  vote? 
result  was  announced— yeas  59, 
are  as  follows: 
[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  123  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 
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Riegle 
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Pell 

Pressler 
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Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Gore 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 


Sanford 
Stennis 


the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2014  was  agreed  to. 

NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recoiisider  the  vote  by  which  the 
mot  }n  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
get  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
that  will  be  the  last  roUcall  on  the  bUl 
that  the  managers  anticipate  this 
evening.  We  will  come  in  tomorrow 
morning  at  whatever  time  the  majori- 
ty leader  decides,  but  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  begin  debate  on  the  SDI 
amendment  at  approximately  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield?  I 
failed  to  mention— in  fact  I  had  forgot- 
ten about  it.  to  be  very  honest  about 
it— yesterday  I  told  the  majority 
leader  that  tomorrow  evening  we  have 
a  problem  on  this  side.  We  have  what 
we  call  the  President's  dirmer. 

I  am  not  certain.  The  dinner  itself 
starts  at  7:30.  It  is  black  tie.  So  if  we 
could  maybe  have  some  way  to  stay 
and  work  on  those,  but  otherwise  it  is 
going  to  be  probably  hard  to  keep 
many  Republicans  here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  I  certainly 
understand.  We  certainly  will  cooper- 
ate in  every  way  possible.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  get  through  as 
many  of  these  big  amendments  tomor- 
row as  we  possibly  can,  and  then  if  we 
can  line  up  some  debate  with  an  im- 
derstanding  that  we  will  withhold  roll- 
call  votes  until  the  following  day, 
delay  as  many  amendments  as  we  can 
imtil  about  8  or  8:30  tomorrow  night, 
so  we  do  not  lose  that  couple  of  hours. 
But  if  we  could  work  with  the  minori- 
ty leader  tomorrow  along  that  line,  we 
will  cooperate. 

The  question  I  am  receiving  is.  What 
will  be  the  first  amendment  tomor- 
row? The  first  amendment  tomorrow 
will  be  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  SDI. 

ABCENDKENT  NO.  2005  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  informed  on  the  Dixon  amend- 
ment which  was  earlier  adopted  on 
base  closures  that  through  an  inad- 
vertent error  there  was  left  in  the  bill 
certain  duplicative  language  because  it 
was  not  stricken  and  the  amendment 
had  intended  to  strike  the  original 
committee  provision  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  replace. 

So  the  Dixon  amendment  was  cor- 
rect as  it  was  adopted  but  there  was 
left  in  the  bill  certain  language  that 
should  have  been  stricken. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Dixon  amendment.  No.  2005,  as 
amended,  adopted  earlier  today,  be 
deemed  to  have  stricken  the  underly- 
ing bill  text  begiiuiing  on  line  1,  page 
161,  through  line  2  on  171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The 


to 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  and  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAY  3,  195i:  SENATE  BEGINS  INQUIRY  INTO 
MACARTHUR  DISMISSAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  37  years 
ago  this  month,  on  May  3.  1951.  the 
Senate  began  an  extraordinary  series 
of  hearings  into  President  Truman's 
dismissal  of  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  from  his  Far  East- 
em  command.  This  highly  charged 
issue  began,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Korean  war.  with  the  general's  firing 
on  April  11.  1951.  for  insubordination. 
On  April  14.  the  enormously  popular 
general,  returning  to  Washington  fol- 
lowing a  14-year  absence,  addressed  a 
joint  meeting  of  Congress. 

In  this  super-heated  atmosphere, 
the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  an- 
noimced  hearings  into  the  events  that 
led  to  MacArthur's  ouster.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Armed  Services  Chair- 
man Richard  Russell,  the  majority  of 
both  committees  established  groimd 
rules  that  barred  the  public  as  well  as 
other  Senators  from  these  sessions.  In 
response,  the  Senate's  Republican 
leadership  urged  open  sessions. 

By  the  time  the  hearings  began  on 
the  morning  of  May  3.  the  committees 
had  agreed  to  allow  the  70  Senators 
who  did  not  belong  to  either  panel  to 
attend  as  observers.  In  this  status, 
those  Senators  were  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  questioning  of  either 
MacArthur  or  the  many  witnesses  who 
followed  him.  However,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  submit  their  questions  to  any 
committee  member.  That  member 
could  then  decide  whether  to  pose  the 
question.  Although  the  press  was 
barred,  the  joint  committee  released 
copies  of  the  hearing  transcript,  page 
by  page,  during  the  sessions  to  waiting 
reporters  outside  the  caucus  room. 
This  came  immediately  after  review  by 
a  Defense  Department  censor. 

The  hearings  lasted  for  7  weeks  with 
a  witness  list  that  included  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defense,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  August,  the 
joint  committee  put  the  matter  to  rest 


by   deciding   not   to   issue   a   formal 
report. 


125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BRYANT  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
happy  news  that  Bryant  College,  an 
educational  Institution  which  was 
founded  in  Rhode  Island  during  the 
Civil  War  period,  is  celebrating  its 
125th  anniversary  this  year. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  just  signed 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  when 
Ezra  Mason  became  the  principal  of 
the  Providence  franchise  of  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  National  Commer- 
cial College,  which  had  pioneered  com- 
mercial education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  college  has  been  through  many 
changes  since  that  time,  including  a 
move  to  autonomy  and  larger  down- 
town quarters  in  1866.  By  1935,  Bryant 
had  moved  to  the  former  Hope  Hospi- 
tal and  had  been  renamed  Bryant 
ColUege. 

By  1949,  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly,  which  earlier  had  empow- 
ered Bryant  to  grant  degrees,  passed  a 
bill  to  incorporate  Bryant  as  a  non- 
profit institution.  That  year,  the  col- 
lege had  3,000  students. 

In  1965,  Bryant  received  accredita- 
tion from  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

By  1971,  Bryant  had  moved  to  a  new 
and  quite  modem  campus  created  on  a 
220-acre  estate  in  Smithfield,  RI,  do- 
nated by  Earl  S.  Tupper,  the  Tupper- 
ware  magnate. 

Bryant's  eiu-ollment  now  exceeds 
6,000  students:  3,000  in  the  undergrad- 
uate day  school;  1,200  in  the  graduate 
school;  and  1,800  in  the  evening  divi- 
sion. 

Bryant  College's  Center  for  Manage- 
ment Development  also  provides  con- 
tinuing education  for  an  additional 
6,000  business  executives  annually. 

In  addition,  the  Rhode  Island  Small 
Business  Development  Center,  operat- 
ed by  Bryant  through  a  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, also  offers  free  consult- 
ing and  seminars  to  more  than  1,000 
small  business  operators  each  year. 

Bryant's  president  now  is  William  T. 
O'Hara,  an  attomey  who  served  as 
counsel  to  the  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Judge  Bruce  M. 
Selya,  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Under  their  able  leadership,  Bryant 
is  charging  a  course  to  enhance  its  aca- 
demic programs  and  quality  of  student 
life,  and  to  develop  additional  partner- 
ships with  the  business  commimity. 
We  wish  them  well  and  congratulate 
the  entire  college  community  as  the 
members  celebrate  125  years  of 
growth. 


REGARDING  THE  125TH 

ANNIVERSARY       OP       BRYANT 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  colleges  of  business  adminis- 
tration, Bryant  College.  Located  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Bryant 
this  year  celebrates  its  125th  anniver- 
sary of  providing  quality  business  edu- 
cation. 

Bryant  College  makes  its  home  in 
Smithfield.  Its  enrollment  consists  of 
3,000  undergraduate  day  students, 
2,000  undergraduate  evening  students, 
and  1,400  graduate  school  students.  In 
all,  more  than  6,000  of  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's brightest  students  flock  to  Bry- 
ant's strikingly  contemporary  campus. 
There  they  receive  the  academic  prep- 
aration needed  to  become  the  business 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Bryant  also  helps  established  busi- 
ness people  by  empowering  them  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  cope  with  an 
everchanglng  global  economy.  The  col- 
lege is  a  leading  center  for  executive 
education  and  a  major  resource  for 
the  New  England  business  community. 
Its  center  for  management  develop- 
ment provides  seminars  and  work- 
shops on  diverse  management  topics 
to  6,000  business  executives  annually. 
The  Rhode  Island  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Center  [SBDC],  adminis- 
tered and  partially  funded  by  Bryant 
through  a  partnership  with  the  Feder- 
al Small  Business  Administration, 
offers  free  consulting  and  seminars  to 
more  than  1,000  small  business  opera- 
tors each  year. 

Bryant  was  the  first  private  college 
in  the  Nation  to  establish  an  SBDC  in 
its  State.  Bryant  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business,  which  today 
accoimts  for  97  percent  of  all  new 
businesses  and  annually  creates  over 
80  percent  of  all  net  new  jobs.  The 
Rhode  Island  SBDC  was  one  of  the 
first  nine  certified  in  the  United 
States. 

One  can  only  fully  appreciate  Bry- 
ant's 125  years  of  providing  excellence 
in  education  by  looking  back  at  its  dis- 
tinguished past.  In  1863,  as  the  Civil 
War  raged,  the  P»rovidence,  RI.  fran- 
chise of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Na- 
tional Commercial  College  was  found- 
ed. This  institution  pioneered  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  the 
Providence  was  an  instant  success. 
Veterans  returning  from  the  Civil  War 
used  their  mustering-out  pay  to  study 
bookkeeping,  commercial  calculation, 
correspondence,  and  practical  business 
disciplines. 

In  1866,  the  college  moved  to  larger 
downtown  headquarters.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
chain  pulled  apart  and  the  college 
became  autonomous.  Later,  it  was  sold 
to  William  W.  Warner  who  changed 
the  school's  name  to  Warner's  Poly- 
technic Business  College.  One  of  War- 
ner's faculty  members  purchased  the 


college  from  him  in  1878  and  resumed 
use  of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  name. 

The  college  continued  to  prosper 
and  in  1915  merged  with  the  R.I.  Com- 
mercial School.  In  1935  the  school 
moved  to  Providence's  fashionable 
East  Side  and  was  renamed  Bryant 
College.  After  World  War  II  Bryant 
again  experienced  another  postwar 
boom  as  its  reputation  spread  beyond 
Rhode  Island.  By  the  late  1960's. 
Bryant  had  outgrown  its  Providence 
campus.  The  remedy  for  Bryant's 
growing  pains  was  provided  by  Tup- 
perware  executive  Earl  S.  Tupper.  Im- 
pressed with  the  school's  long  time 
"campus-to-careers"  educational  ap- 
proach. Tupper  donated  his  220-acre 
estate  on  Memory  Ridge  in  Smithfield 
to  the  college. 

Today  the  school  is  engaged  in  an 
ambitious  strategic  plarming  process 
to  enhance  its  academic  programs  and 
quality  of  student  life.  It  is  truly  an 
educational  innovator.  Strategic  plan- 
ning at  Bryant  was  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent William  T.  O'Hara.  a  former 
counsel  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Postsecondary  Education 
Subcommittee.  Included  among 
O'Hara's  publications  are  "The  Stu- 
dent/The College/The  Law"  and 
"John  F.  Kennedy  on  Education." 

Strategic  planning  called  for  bold 
new  initiatives  including  development 
of  further  partnerships  with  the  busi- 
ness community,  creation  of  an  inter- 
national studies  component,  expansion 
of  internship  opportunities,  specific 
training  in  leadership,  and  an  instruc- 
tional development  center  for  faculty. 
But  the  school  has  not  stopped  there. 
Bryant  has  continued  to  expand, 
adding  new  residence  halls  and  a  new 
student  union,  and  converting  the  old 
student  center  into  a  computer  tech- 
nology center. 

The  Labor  Department  recently  re- 
leased a  report  showing  that  in  the 
year  2000  most  jobs  will  require  at 
least  a  college  degree.  This  report  also 
concludes  that  most  persons  will  make 
three  or  four  career  changes  in  their 
lifetime.  Against  this  background,  in- 
stitutions like  Bryant  College  that 
provide  quality  education  needed  for 
such  an  economy  are  presented  with 
an  immense  opportunity  to  thrive  as 
educational  leaders  in  the  21st  centu- 
ry. 

On  its  125th  anniversary,  I  join  with 
all  Rhode  Islanders  in  congratulating 
Bryant  College  and  in  sending  my  best 
wishes  to  its  administrators,  faculty, 
staff,  students,  and  alumni  for  great 
success  in  the  years  ahead. 


MILITARY  SECURITY  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  in 
laying  out  his  views  on  the  INF  Treaty 
and  the  prospects  for  future  conven- 
tional arms  control  efforts  with  the 
Soviets,  Ambassador  Jonathan  Dean 
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that  the  Warsaw  Pact's  quan- 

advantage  in  major  weapons 

divisions  does  not  necessari- 

„ into  superiority  in  actual 

;.  According  to  Dean,  the  post- 
has  seen  the  Soviets  squander 
It  political  assets  in  Western 
as  Eastern  European  armed 
have  continued  to  be  of  ques- 
e  strategic  value  given  their  un- 
.  loyalties.  Moreover,  NATO  air 
are  widely  regarded  as  qualita- 
superior  and  better  trained  than 
Warsaw     Pact     counterparts, 
•s  defense  expenditures  have  ex- 
those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  fact  that  NATO  has  made 
improvements  in  its  forces.  For 
,,  the  Soviet  Union  lacks  the 
ready  divisions  needed  to  suc- 
.y  launch  the  minimum  prepa- 
attack  NATO  most  fears,  and, 
more  significantly,  the  second 
w  of  Soviet  troops  in  the  west- 
.S.S.R.    capable   of   reinforcing 
I  attack  within  2  weeks  are  not 
as  numerous  as  is  commonly 
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FoUjjwing  is  a  simmiary  of  Ambassa- 

s  recent  article  in  Foreign 

;,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
-e  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I,  as  follows: 

Sttmkart 
the  clear  numerical  superiority  of 
aw  Pact  over  NATO  in  most  classes 
„.  conventional  armaments.  Including 
tanks.  self-propeUed  artillery,  attack 
irs    and    interceptor    aircraft,    the 
is  this:  Would  elimination  of  Amer- 
weapons  Increase  the  possibility  of 
..  Soviet  attack  or  a  more  effective 
political    intimidation    of    Western 
■?   These   possibUities   clearly    exist, 
they  require  a  closer  look.  The  real 
questi  )n  is  whether  the  Warsaw  Pact's  supe- 
rioritj  in  numbers  of  weapons  and  troop  di- 
visioril   converts    to   superiority    in   actual 

Whitever  the  chances  were,  in  NATO's 
form^^ive  period  in  the  early  1950s,  of  a 
attack  on  Western  Europe,  the  pas- 
time has  deprived  the  Soviet  Union 
Important  potential  assets.  Moscow 
longer  count  on  the  willing  asslst- 
)f  West  European  communist  parties, 
and  loyal  in  the  1950s,  these  parties 
J  much  weakened— and,  as  in  the  case 
Italian  Communist  Party,  disaffected 
Moscow.  And  uncertain  loyalties  of  the 
forces    of    the    Eastern    European 
have  converted  them  from  a  meager 
advaritage    into   a   probable    hindrance    in 
potential  situations  of  East- West  con- 


air  forces  are  just  as  numerous  as  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Ex- 
ercise after  exercise  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  air  forces  are  incapable  of 
gaining  control  of  NATO  airspace  against 
qualitatively  superior  NATO  air  forces;  this 
would  be  essential  for  successful  attack. 

The  contingency  which  continues  to  cause 
the  greatest  concern  to  NATO  leaders  is 
that  the  Soviets,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
their  objectives  before  the  United  States 
could  become  fully  Involved  in  conventional 
battle  or  decide  to  use  nuclear  weapons, 
would  launch  a  minimum-preparation 
attack  against  NATO's  central  front  in  Ger- 
many. The  Soviet  Union  has  increased  the 
firepower  and  mobility  of  its  ground  forces 
in  the  last  two  decades.  But  at  least  half  of 
the  Pact's  numerical  superiority  in  units 
and  major  armaments  is  In  reserve  divisions 
which  take  a  month  of  more  to  ready  for 
combat.  There  are  too  few  combat-ready 
Soviet  divisions  to  permit  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
launch,  with  any  confidence,  the  feared 
minimum-preparation  attack. 

Only  30  combat-ready  Soviet  divisions  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  positioned  for  such  an 
attack;  probably  a  third  of  these  would  have 
other  essential  missions  during  the  initial 
phases  of  a  minimum-preparation  attack 
against  NATO's  vital  central  front.  Even  if 
augmented  by  over  half  of  the  East 
German,  Polish  and  Czechoslovak  first-cate- 
gory forces  (of  uncertain  quality  and  loyal- 
ty), the  resulting  force  of  some  thirty -odd 
divisions  would  be  no  larger  in  divisional 
manpower  than  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  Western 
German  ground  forces  in  the  area. 

The  Soviet  second  echelon  in  the  western 
U  S.S.R.  capable  of  reinforcing  a  minimum- 
preparation  attack  within  the  first  two 
weeks  is  also  surprisingly  small— fewer  than 
ten  ground  force  divisions.  Soviet  tanks  in 
active-duty  forces  in  central  Europe  number 
only  about  8,000,  not  many  more  than  those 
of  active-duty  NATO  forces,  which  would 
moreover  have  the  advantage  of  defensive 
positions.  The  recent  landing  of  a  small 
West  German  private  plane  in  Red  Square, 
flying  unscathed  through  dense  Soviet  air 
defenses,  once  again  raises  well-documented 
doubts  about  the  quality  of  Soviet  forces, 
less  well  trained  and  led  than  those  of  the 
West  German  Bundeswehr  and  of  U.S.  and 
U.K.  forces  in  Europe.  The  chances  of  suc- 
cess of  a  sudden  attack  would  be  slight. 

Other  contingencies,  such  as  that  of  a 
slow,  full  mobilization  of  East  and  West,  are 
possible.  But  the  outcome  of  these  is  also 
uncertain,  in  part  because  the  dimensions  of 
the  resulting  conflict,  including  the  partici- 
pation of  ten  or  more  additional  U.S.  divi- 
sions, would  ensure  that  the  engagement 
would  be  worldwide  in  scope  and  make  it  all 
the  more  likely  that  it  would  escalate  to  nu- 
clear war.  Soviet  leaders  fully  realize  this. 


and  a  withdrawal,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 
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ANNUAL   REPORT    OF   THE    COR- 
PORATION FOR  PUBUC 
BROADCASTING-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  137 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  396(i)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987.  The  report  implies  that  funding 
to  the  Corporation  should  be  expand- 
ed. This  does  not  reflect  my  views.  My 
budget  requests  that  the  Congress 
freeze  funding  to  the  Corporation  at 
its  1988  level  of  $214  million.  I  request 
that  the  Congress  appropriate  no 
more  than  the  level  I  have  proposed. 
Ronald  Reagam. 
The  White  House,  May  10,  1988. 


West's  main  concern  remains  the  pos- 
of  surprise  attack  by  Soviet  forces— 
or,  n*)re  precisely,  of  attack  with  minimum 
prepi  ration.  Yet  Soviet  capacity  for  such  an 
atta$   may    not   be    as    great    as    feared. 
I's  expenditures  on  defense  have  ex- 
^  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  for  more 
two  decades.  WhUe  not  all  these  funds 
been  spent  In  an  optimal  way,  they 
not  been  wasted,  and  NATO  has  made 
J  useful  Improvements  in  Its  forces.  In 
:  eglon  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals, 
activ  s-duty  personnel  of  NATO  ground  and 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:51  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  293.  A  concurrent  resolution 
correcting  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  3. 

At  12:26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3896.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  position  of  the 
Director  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  level  IV 
from  level  V  in  the  Executive  Schedule; 

H.R.  3987.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  at  500 
West  Chestnut  Expressway  In  Springfield, 
Missouri,  as  the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office 
Building"; 

H.R.  4433.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  In  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  "John  Dent  Post 
Office  Building';  and 

H.R.  4448.  An  act  to  designate  the  Cleve- 
land Ohio  General  Mail  Facility  and  Main 
Office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the  "John  O. 
Holly  Building  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service". 

The  message  also  armoimced  that 
pursuant  to  section  407  of  Public  Law 
99-498,  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Ste- 
phen C.  Biklen  of  Pittsford,  NY,  as  a 
member  from  the  private  sector,  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student 


Financial  Assistance,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  vice  Mr.  Jeffrey  A.  Flatten, 
terminated. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3896.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  position  of  the 
Director  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  level  IV 
from  level  V  In  the  Executive  Schedule;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  4433.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  in  Jeaiuiette, 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  "John  Dent  Post 
Office  Building";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
enunental  Affairs. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated 

H.  Con.  Res.  293.  A  concurrent  resolution 
correcting  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  3;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


S.  2362.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  enforcement 
of  laws  conserving  American  lobster;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  2363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  indi- 
viduals to  settle  certain  claims  filed  against 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.J.  Res.  314.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing October  1988  as  "Pregnancy  and  Infant 
Loss  Awareness  Month;"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.     Hatfield,    Mr.    Conrad,    Mr. 
Grassley.      Mr.      Mitchell,      Mr. 
McCain,    Mr.    Cochran,    Mr.    Sar- 
banes,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Grahm,  Mr. 
Durenberger,     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr. 
Matsdnaga.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.   DoDD.   Mr.   Chiles.   Mr.   Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  INODYE.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.J.  Res.  315.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing 1989  as  "Year  of  the  Young  Reader;"  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURES  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  time: 

H.R.  3987.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  at  500 
West  Chestnut  Expressway  in  Springfield. 
Missouri,  as  the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office 
Building";  and 

H.R.  4448.  An  act  to  designate  the  Cleve- 
land Ohio  General  Mail  Facility  and  Main 
Office  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the  "John  O. 
Holly  Building  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service". 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1790.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  expansion 
of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  at 
Washington  Dulles  International  Airport 
(Rept.  No.  100-332). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2360.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Park 
System  Review  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By    Mr.    LEAHY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son): 
S.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  preserve  personal  privacy 
with  respect  to  the  rental,  purchase,  or  de- 
livery of  video  tapes  or  similar  audio  visual 
materials  and  the  use  of  library  materials  or 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chatee,    Mr.  Cohen.    Mr.  Pell,    Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
C^hafee,     Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  Res.  426.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  seven  major  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world  must  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  protect  the  earth's  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  427.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Council  to  represent  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  Monte 
Lee  versus  Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr..  et  al.;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham): 
S.  Con.  Res.  117.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing relief  for  the  United  States  Citrus  In- 
dustry under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  other  appropriate  relief;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2360.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Park  System  Review  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  REVIEW  BOARD 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  National  Park 
Service  Review  Board  Act.  This  legis- 
lation elevates  the  Park  Service  mis- 
sion and  gives  the  Park  Service  the  au- 
tonomy and  independence  necessary 
to  protect  America's  national  heritage. 

This  Nation's  vast  land  and  variety 
of  natural  resources  have  been  critical 
factors  in  our  history  and  have  shaped 
our  development.  The  Old  World  was 


a  place  of  kings  and  castles  and  beg- 
gars. The  New  World  has  been  a  place 
of  abundance.  In  their  crowded  cities. 
the  Europeans  dreamed  of  a  land  of 
great  riches  and  eternal  youth.  They 
sought  the  Foxmtain  of  Youth.  They 
sought  El  Dorado.  And  they  found 
these  places,  here,  in  America. 

Our  lands  are  themselves  a  clear 
window  to  the  past.  Geologists  talk  of 
"deep  time."  When  you  go  from  the 
Grand  Canyon  to  Zion  and  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Parks,  you  proceed 
up  the  stairsteps  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years— recorded  in  the  layers 
of  earth  as  if  some  ancient  force 
wanted  us  to  know  its  story  and  to 
remind  us  how,  against  that  backdrop, 
the  evening  news,  the  musings  of  pun- 
dits, and  even  our  lives  seem  but  the 
tiniest  fraction  of  a  second.  Indeed,  all 
of  human  history  is  represented  on 
the  canyon  wall  as  just  one  narrow 
slice  of  rock. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  visited  Mesa 
Verde  and  Chaco  Canyon  and  discov- 
ered the  mystery  of  the  Anazazi  cul- 
ture. Standing  in  the  kiva  of  Casa 
Bonito  late  one  spring  afternoon.  I 
tried  to  imagine  the  full  impact  of  the 
ancient  apartment  houses  and  mag- 
nificent roads  that  lay  before  me.  I 
could  hear  the  noise  and  shouts.  I 
could  smell  the  smoke.  I  could  see  the 
people.  I  could  sense  the  panic  and 
abandonment  that  relentless  drought 
would  bring. 

The  land  is  our  teacher.  It  teaches 
us  the  value  of  things  that  can't  be 
bought  or  sold,  traded  or  exchanged. 
What's  the  dollar  value  of  the  desert? 
What  price  tag  would  you  put  on  the 
endless  grasses  of  the  Everglades?  In 
an  earlier  time,  we  might  have  said: 
Zero,  nothing,  they're  worthless. 
Today,  we  look  at  the  lonely  beauty  of 
the  desert  or  the  cypress  swamp  and 
say:  It's  priceless. 

Our  national  parks  are  unique.  They 
grew  from  an  enlightened  vision  which 
acknowledged  the  land's  importance  to 
all  of  us.  We've  set  aside  vast  amounts 
of  land,  from  seashores  to  mountain- 
tops.  We  celebrate  particular  places 
interwoven  with  our  history:  The  bat- 
tlefield at  Gettysburg,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Ford's  Theater.  And  we  en- 
trust these  lands,  these  pieces  of  herit- 
age, to  the  National  Park  Service  to 
protect  and  foster. 

This  job  is  a  critical  one.  Every  year, 
the  concrete  creeps  closer.  The  subdi- 
visions move  nearer.  Pesticides  and 
biocides  pollute  the  waters.  Today, 
there's  even  a  man-made  haze  over  the 
Grand  Canyon.  As  Roderick  Nash  re- 
minds us,  "wild  land  will  remain  wild 
only  as  the  result  of  human  choice. 
The  blank  spaces  are  being  filled  in. 
Today,  not  in  1890,  could  be  the  real 
closing  of  the  American  frontier." 

When  the  national  parks  were  cre- 
ated, they  were  created  for  us,  for  our 
children  and  for  our  children's  chil- 
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Each  generation  has  used  the 

and  each  generation  has  used 

n  different  ways.  In  the  early 

the    parks,    Americans   who 

,  afford  a  fancy  tour  could  get 

n  the  family's  model-T.  Today, 

to  Gore-Tex,  and  freeze-dried 

many  people  leave  their  cars  to 

i  trails  and  streambeds. 

t  know  how  our  children  will 

parks.  But  we  do  know  that 

we  nor  they  will  ever  be  able 

more  wilderness.  If  what  is 

^  today  is  lost  through  lack  of 

or  mismanagement,  it  will  be 
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battle  to  keep  a  standard  of  ex- 

in  our  parks  is  difficult  and 

.„.  More  and  more,  the  issues 

shape  parks  grow  from  local  to 

to  national.  In  this  proces- 

the    decisions    that    are    made 

increasingly  political.  This  is, 

e,  neither  unexpected  nor  nec- 

unwise.  The  successful  resolu- 

conflicting    interests    almost 

demands  compromise.  Howev- 

weave  politics  and  compromise 

mission  of  the  Park  Service  is 

step  and  a  threat  to  this 

Heritage. 

President,  the  Park  Service  is 
steward  of  our  park  lands.  Their 
should  be  an  imcompromising  one 
goal  should  be  of  simple  ex- 
„.  Too  much  is  at  stake.  If  poll- 
compromise  is  to  be  part  of  the 
calculus,   it  should  enter  the 
on  in  the  full  light  of  day.  And 
st  ould  never  expect  or  hope  that 
Ifational  Psa-k  Service  adopts  an 
which  is  less  than  complete  or 
by  external  pressure, 
legislation  emphasizes  a  politi- 
ndependent  National  Park  Serv- 
bill   creates   a   three-person 
Board.   The   members   which 
appointed  by  the  President  to 
4-year    terms.    The    Park 
Director  would  be  appointed 
President  and  serve  for  a  term 
^ears.  The  Director  could  be  re- 
but could  serve  only  two 

terms. 

Review  Board  would  report  an- 

to  the  I»resident  and  Congress 

„  management  and  budget  of  the 

_  Service.  The  Board  is  to  address 

resource  needs  of  the  Park  Service 

make  recommendations  that  best 

the  mission  of  the  Park  Service 

American  public. 

„  my  years  at  the  Energy  Com- 

_,  I've  taken  a  long  look  at  the 

Service.  I've  also  had  a  personal 

in    a    number    of    park 

;.  national  as  well  as  those  linked 

to  New  Jersey's  parks.  Too 

field    recommendations    have 

reversed  by  higher  Department 

in  accordance  with  national 

policies  that  seem  at  odds  with 
preservation  of  this  fantastic  re- 
heritage.  For  example,  this  ad- 
refuses  to  provide  signlfi- 
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cant  funding  for  land  acquisition,  his- 
toric preservation  or  basic  construc- 
tion projects  within  national  park 
units.  This  policy  is  defended  as  fiscal- 
ly responsible.  Yet,  the  effect  of  these 
policies  and  this  "responsibility"  guar- 
antee that  precious  resources  will  be 
lost  forever.  In  New  Jersey,  historical 
records  and  artifacts  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  due  to  inadequate 
preservation.  The  price  of  acquiring 
land  inholdings  has  skyrocketed.  And 
millions  of  visitors  to  Sandy  Hook 
beaches  must  rely  on  bathroom  facili- 
ties installed  as  temporary  facilities 
years  ago  that  are  a  disgrace. 

The  Review  Board  will  not  necessari- 
ly lead  to  more  money  for  preserva- 
tion, land  acquisition,  or  even  Sandy 
Hook's  bathrooms.  Yet,  if  we  are  to 
make  the  proper  decisions,  the  Con- 
gress needs  a  clear,  untarnished  state- 
ment of  the  Park  Service's  mission  and 
needs.  Such  a  statement  is  not  avail- 
able today,  and  would  be  developed  by 
the  Park  Service  Review  Board. 

This  bill's  purpose  is  very  simple:  To 
create  a  safeguard  against  heavy- 
handed  political  meddling  or  compro- 
mise which  threatens  the  fabric  of  the 
Park  System.  Obviously,  this  bill  does 
not  remove  the  Park  Service  from  the 
direction  of  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent nominates  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  and  the  Director.  Also,  this 
bill  is  not  just  an  indictment  of  the 
current  administration's  practices. 
Rather,  the  bill  deals  with  issues  that 
would  be  inevitably  raised,  regardless 
of  the  political  persuasion  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  compli- 
cated. There's  no  hidden  agenda.  The 
legislation  seeks  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  excellence  that  has  char- 
acterized the  National  Park  System 
over  its  long  history.  The  President 
needs  to  maintain  a  dedicated  core  of 
Park  Service  employees.  The  Congress 
needs  clear  information  and  guidance. 
The  Park  Service  needs  consistent  di- 
rection and  purpose.  A  Park  Service 
muzzled  by  political  whim  is  of  no  use 
to  the  American  public.  This  bill  is  a 
necessary  first  step  in  response  to  a 
complex  problem,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2360 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    NATIONAL    PARK    SYSTEM    REVIEW 
BOARD. 

(a)  EsTABLiSHMiarr  anb  Pdnctions.— 

(1)  Est ABLisHBiENT.— There  Is  hereby  es- 
Ublished  a  National  Park  System  Review 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Board"). 

(2)  PimcTioNS.— The  Board  shall  maintain 
a  continuing  review  of  programs  and  activi- 


ties of  the  National  Park  Service  and  of  ex- 
isting and  proposed  national  park  system 
units. 

(3)  Reports.— The  Board  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  containing  the  re- 
sults of  its  review,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations for  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  or  any  proposed  addi- 
tions to  such  system,  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate. Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  annual  budget  of  the  United  States  by 
the  President,  the  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  budget  rec- 
ommendations for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  for  the  Board.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  policy  directive,  the  Board  shall 
transmit  such  annual  report  and  budget  rec- 
ommendations, and  provide  any  other  infor- 
mation on  the  request  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  Congress,  by  report,  testi- 
mony, or  otherwise,  without  review,  clear- 
ance, or  approval  by  any  other  administra- 
tive authority  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Board  may  deem  such  review,  clearance,  or 
approval  appropriate. 

(b)  Membership  and  Terms  op  Opfice.— 
The  President  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Board  from  among  persons  who,  because  of 
education  or  experience,  are  considered 
luiowledgeable  regarding  policy  issues  af- 
fecting the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of 
the  Nation.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  3 
members  serving  for  terms  of  4  years, 
except  that  the  terms  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  (as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
as  follows:  one  member  after  3  years,  one 
member  after  5  years,  and  one  member  after 
7  years.  Members  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  only  for  inefficien- 
cy, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

(c)  Administrative  Provisions.— The 
Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among 
its  members.  A  majority  of  the  Board  serv- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
Board  shall  have  an  official  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed.  The  Board  shaU 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  may.  with  the  author- 
ization of  the  Chairman,  conduct  public 
meetings.  There  shall  be  at  least  6  meetings 
of  the  Board  each  year.  In  carrying  out  its 
functions,  the  Board  may  adopt  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  functions  and  may  con- 
tract for  any  necessary  services. 

(d)  Public  Meetings:  Public  Comment.— 
All  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  and  the  Board  shall  solicit,  and 
review,  public  comments  on  all  recommen- 
dations to  be  made  by  the  Board. 

(e)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
shall  each  be  paid  annual  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  in  the  performance  of  services  for 
the  Commission,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the 
same  manner  as  persons  employed  Intermit- 
tently in  Government  service  are  aUowed 
expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(f )  Staff;  Experts  and  Consultants.— 


(1)  Staff.— The  Board  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  it  considers 
appropriate,  including  at  least  a  chief  of 
staff,  a  secretary  to  the  Board,  a  legal  coun- 
sel. 5  investigators,  and  10  support  staff. 
The  staff  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  CSeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(2)  Experts  and  consultants.— The  Board 
may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  In- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  basic  pay  payable 
for  GS-13  of  the  General  Schedule.  Upon 
request  of  the  Board,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Board  to  assist  the 
Board  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(g)  Obtaining  Data.— Notwithstanding 
sections  552  through  552b  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Board  may  secure 
directly  from  the  National  Park  Service  In- 
formation necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  furnish  such  Information 
to  the  Board. 

(h)  Administrative  Support  Services.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  administrative  support  services  as 
the  Board  may  request.  The  Board  may  use 
the  United  States  malls  In  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  2.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

(a)  Director  of  National  Park  Service.— 
There  shall  be  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  National  Park  Service  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  persons 
qualified,  by  training  and  experience  and  by 
demonstrated  ability,  to  administer,  protect, 
and  preserve  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  The  Director 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  Director  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  5  years  and  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  only  for  Inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office.  No 
Director  shall  be  appointed  to  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms. 

(b)  Functions.- The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  delegate  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  appointed  under  this 
Act  all  functions  and  authorities  of  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  administration  of  the 
national  park  system  and  all  other  func- 
tions and  authorities  exercised  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service  as  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
retain  all  authorities  not  so  delegated  and 
shall  have  the  authority  and  responsibility 
to  convey  information  regarding  the  nation- 
al park  system  to  the  cabinet.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions,  the  Director  and 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  not  be  responsible  to.  or 
subject  to  the  supervision  or  direction  of. 
any  officer  or  employee,  or  agent  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

(c)  Employees.— 


(1)  Appointment  and  compensation.— The 
Director  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

(2)  Transfer  of  personnel.— Upon  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  under  this  Act.  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  such  Director  to  such 
personnel,  property,  funds,  and  records  of 
the  service  created  by  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  approved  August  25.  1916  (39  SUt. 
535;  16  U.S.C.  I),  as  are  under  the  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Salaries,  grades,  and  benefits 
of  employees  so  transferred  shall  not  be  af- 
fected adversely  thereby,  except  that  no  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Park  Service  shall  be 
appointed  from  or  under  schedules  excepted 
from  the  competitive  Civil  Service. 

(3)  Performance  appraisals.— No  person 
whose  position  has  been  excepted  from  the 
competitive  service,  other  than  the  Director 
or  an  Individual  holding  a  senior  executive 
position,  may  conduct,  or  participate  In  the 
conduct  of.  any  performance  appraisal 
under  chapter  43  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

(d)  Independence  in  Providing  Budget 
AND  Other  Information.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  policy  directive,  the  Director  may 
transmit  the  budget  request  recommended 
by  him  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  the 
Congress,  and  provide  any  other  Informa- 
tion on  the  request  of  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  Congress,  by  report,  testimo- 
ny, or  otherwise,  without  review,  clearance, 
or  approval  by  any  other  administrative  au- 
thority. 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Grassley,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 

Simpson): 
S.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  preserve  per- 
sonal privacy  with  respect  to  the 
rental,  purchase,  or  delivery  of  video 
tapes  or  similar  audiovisual  materials 
and  the  use  of  library  materials  or 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

VIDEO  AND  UBRARY  PRIVACY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Video  and  Li- 
brary Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1988. 
This  measure  will  ensure  that  the 
choice  of  books  we  read  and  the 
movies  we  view  will  be  protected 
against  unlawful  disclosure.  It  is  a 
timely  response  to  the  need  to  protect 
private  activities  in  an  era  of  increas- 
ing information  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation. 

During  the  nomination  hearing  of 
Judge  Robert  Bork,  a  reporter  ob- 
tained a  list  of  the  video  tapes  Judge 
Bork  and  his  family  had  rented  at  a 
local  video  store,  and  then  published 
an  article  in  The  City  Paper.  I  joined 
with  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  others  in  denouncing  this 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy. I  said  at  the  time  this  story 
broke  and  I  repeat  today  that  it  is  no 
one's  business  what  video  tapes  Judge 
Bork  or  anyone  else  chooses  to  view. 
Few  Americans  will  undergo  the  scru- 


tiny given  a  Supreme  Court  nominee, 
but  Judge  Bork  and  all  of  us  are  enti- 
tled to  a  reasonable  expectation  of  pri- 
vacy. 

I  have  worked  with  Senator  Simon, 
Senator  Grassley,  and  Senator  Simp- 
son to  draft  a  comprehensive  bill  that 
would  prohibit  this  type  of  disclosure 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  an  important 
piece  of  our  statutory  protection  of 
the  right  to  privacy. 

Commentators  and  courts  have 
struggled  with  the  meaning  of  a  "right 
to  privacy."  Some  have  said  that  it  is 
the  right  of  autonomy  or  personhood. 
Others  have  described  it  as  the  free- 
dom from  outside  intrusion.  Justice 
Brandeis  said  simply  that  it  is  the 
"right  to  be  let  alone." 

In  practical  terms,  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy protects  the  choice  of  movies 
that  we  watch  with  our  family  in  our 
own  homes.  And  it  protects  the  selec- 
tion of  books  that  we  choose  to  read. 
These  activities  are  at  the  core  of  any 
definition  of  personhood.  They  reveal 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  interests 
and  our  whims.  They  say  a  great  deal 
about  our  dreams  and  ambitions,  our 
fears  and  our  hopes.  They  reflect  our 
individuality,  and  they  describe  us  as 
people. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the 
video  tapes  that  one  watches  at  home 
or  the  boolcs  that  one  reads  in  the 
evening  might  become  matters  of 
public  record?  Not  even  George  Orwell 
anticipated  this. 

When  people  rent  video  tapes  they 
might  reasonably  expect  that  their 
names  will  be  exchanged  with  other 
video  dealers  as  video  purchasers. 
They  might  even  expect  to  receive  spe- 
cial notices  about  adventure  films, 
educational  films,  or  exercise  tapes,  if 
they  have  joined  specialized  film 
groups.  What  they  do  not  expect,  and 
what  the  law  should  not  allow,  is  that 
a  detailed  list  of  their  previous  rent- 
als—the titles  of  the  films,  the  dates 
they  were  rented— will  be  disclosed  to 
other,  without  their  consent. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the 
transfer  and  compilation  of  this  com- 
puterized information  has  become 
easier  as  the  costs  for  data  storage 
have  diminished,  and  the  sophistica- 
tion of  information  collection  has  in- 
creased. We  hmow  also  that  statutory 
safegruards  for  privacy  protection  con- 
front powerful  institutional  and  eco- 
nomic pressure.  For  example,  the 
growth  of  computer  matching  between 
Federal  agencies  undercut  the  protec- 
tions embodied  in  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  But  we  in  the  Congress  will  have 
to  confront  these  issues  more  and 
more  in  the  years  ahead. 

David  Bumham,  a  New  York  Times 
reporter  who  followed  computer  issues 
for  several  years,  described  this  prob- 
lem of  transactional  data  in  his  book. 
The  Rise  of  the  Computer  State.  Our 
information  society  is  generating  an 
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enoniDus  record  of  personal  activity. 
Every  stop  at  an  ATM  machine,  every 
car  rental  transaction,  and,  now  it 
seems,  every  purchase  at  a  grocery 
store  !)laces  us  in  space  and  time.  It 
provid  ;s  a  history  of  our  comings  and 
goings  People  can  find  out  where  you 
were,  vhat  you  were  doing,  and  possi- 
bly wt  o  you  were  with.  Who  is  to  say 
that  aimeday  this  information  could 
not  be  compiled  and  elaborate  dossiers 
on  ind  vidual  activity  prepared? 

Alexuider  Solzhenitsyn,  a  Vermont 
resident,  described  this  danger  in  the 
most  V  ivid  terms.  He  wrote: 
As  ev^ry  man  goes  through  life  he  fills  in 
;r  of  forms  for  the  record,  each  con- 
a  number  of  questions  .  .  .  There 
._;  hundreds  of  little  threads  radiating 
ei  ery  man,  millions  of  threads  in  all.  If 
tKreads  were  suddenly  to  become  visi- 
whole  sky  would  look  like  a  spider's 
id  if  they  materialized  like  rubber 
buses  and  trams  and  even  people 
;  ose  the  ability  to  move  and  the  wind 
3e  unable  to  carry  tom-up  newspa- 
autumn  leaves  along  the  streets  of 
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subtlety  of  this  problem  was 
barely    envisioned    by    Justice 
.  when  he  warned  us  of  the 
to  privacy  that  new  technol- 
jring.  In  that  famous  dissent  in 
0|mstead  decision.  Judge  Brandeis 
that: 
and  more  far  reaching  means  of 
invadiAg  privacy  have  become  available  to 
Gavemment  ...  the   progress   of  sci- 
fumishing  the  Government  with  the 
of  espionage  is  not  likely  to  stop  with 
(ing.  Ways  may  some  day  be  devel- 
which  the  Government,  without  re- 
papers  from  secret  drawers,  can  re- 
them  in  court,  and  by  which  it  will 
enaliled  to  expose  to  a  jury  the  most  inti- 
qccurrences  of  the  home. 

Mr.  President,  that  capabil- 

\.  It  does  not  require  an  elabo- 

;  istening  device  of  the  kind  that 

Brandeis  might  have  imagined, 

much  more  subtle  and  much 

pervasive  form  of  surveillance. 

is  the  trail  of  information  gener- 

every  transaction  that  is  now 

recorbed  and  stored  in  sophisticated 

recordkeeping  systems. 

President,  the  principle  this  bill 

dies  is  a  simple  one:  A  person 

,ains  a  privacy   interest  in  the 

tranatctional  information  about  his  or 

^rsonal  activities.  The  disclosure 

information  should  only  be  per- 

under    well-defined    circum- 


bill  sets  out  comprehensive  pro- 
tection for  personal  information  held 
by  V  deo  store  dealers  and  public  li- 
brari;s.  It  prohibits  the  disclosure  of 
videt  rental  records  and  library  bor- 
rowe  r  records  except  to  the  person,  to 
anot  ler  with  the  person's  consent,  or 
und€  r  court  order.  Any  person  who  is 
aggreved  by  a  violation  may  bring  a 
civil  iction  for  damages. 

Video  stores  will  be  allowed  to  sell 
customer  lists,  but  they  cannot  dis- 
close the  particular  films  their  cus- 


tomers have  rented.  Disclosure  is  per- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  debt  collec- 
tion or  the  transfer  of  ownership. 

Information  unlawfully  obtained 
camnot  be  used  in  a  court  proceeding. 
Recognizing  that  many  states  have 
enacted  legislation  to  protect  this  in- 
formation, the  bill  explicitly  preserves 
the  rights  of  customers  and  patrons 
under  state  and  local  law. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  destruction 
of  personal  information  one  year  from 
the  date  the  information  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  purpose  it  was  col- 
looted 

Mr.  President,  last  Congress  we  en- 
acted the  first  major  privacy  legisla- 
tion in  over  a  decade.  The  Electronic 
Communications  Privacy  Act  extended 
privacy     protection     to     increasingly 
widespread  digitized  communications. 
That    bill    was    supported    by    over 
twenty    organizations,    including    the 
National   Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Direct     Marketing     Association,     the 
ACLU  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Every  major  computer  and  telecom- 
munications company  in  the  United 
States   supported   that   effort.   They 
knew  that  electronic  communication 
services  would  be  more  attractive  if 
the  companies  could  ensure  the  priva- 
cy of  their  customers'  electronic  mail. 
The  bill  before  us  provides  a  similar 
opportunity  to  establish  privacy  safe- 
guards. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  video  dealers  and  the  library  asso- 
ciations in  strengthening  privacy  pro- 
tection for  their  customers  and  pa- 
trons. I  applaud  efforts  that  have  al- 
ready  been   taken   by   trade   associa- 
tions, professional  groups,  and  others 
to  establish  information  privacy  pro- 
tection with  confidentiality  provisions, 
record   destruction   policies,   and   en- 
hanced  security   for   automated   sys- 
tems containing  personal  information. 
All  of  these  measures  help  safeguard 
the  right  of  information  privacy. 

Let  me  also  thank  the  staff— Melissa 
Patack  with  Senator  Grassley,  Susan 
Kaplan  with  Senator  Simon,  and  Marc 
Rotenberg  of  my  staff— who  worked 
hard  to  craft  a  biU  that  provides  com- 
prehensive protection.  The  bill  now 
enjoys  broad  support  and  is  ready  for 
prompt  consideration  thanks  to  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  extending  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy, and,  in  so  doing,  makes  each  of 
us  a  little  freer  to  read  and  watch 
what  we  choose  without  public  scruti- 
ny, and  once  again  strengthens  the 
rights  of  individual  liberty  that  lie  at 
the  heart  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


s.  2361 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Video  and 
Library  Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  CHAPTER  121  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  121  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  2710  as  sec- 
tion 2711;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  2709  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"§  2710.  Wrongful  disclosure  of  video  tape  rental 

or  sale  records  and  library  records 
"(a)  DEfiNiTiONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  patron'  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  requests  or  receives— 
"(A)  services  within  a  library;  or 
"(B)  books  or  other  materials  on  loan 
from  a  library; 

"(2)  the  term  'consumer'  means  any 
renter,  purchaser,  or  subscriber  of  goods  or 
services  from  a  video  tape  service  provider; 

"(3)  the  term  library'  means  an  institu- 
tion which  operates  as  a  public  library  or 
serves  as  a  library  for  any  university,  school, 
or  college; 

"(4)  the  term  ordinary  course  of  business 
means  only  debt  collection  activities  and  the 
transfer  of  ownership; 

"(5)  the  term  personally  identifiable  in- 
formation' includes  information  which  iden- 
tifies a  person  as  having  requested  or  ob- 
tained specific  materials  or  services  from  a 
video  tape  service  provider  or  library;  and 

"(6)  the  term  video  Upe  service  provider' 
means  any  person,  engaged  in  the  business 
of  rental,  sale,  or  delivery  of  pre-recorded 
video  cassette  tapes  or  similar  audio  visual 
materials. 

■(b)  Video  Tape  Rental  and  Sale 
Records.— (1)  A  video  tape  service  provider 
who  knowingly  discloses,  to  any  person,  per- 
sonally identifiable  information  concerning 
any  consumer  of  such  provider  shall  be 
liable  to  the  aggrieved  person  for  the  relief 
provided  in  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  A  video  tape  service  provider  may  dis- 
close personally  identifiable  information 
concerning  any  consumer— 
"(A)  to  the  consumer, 
"(B)  to  any  person  with  the  informed, 
written  consent  of  the  consumer  given  at 
the  time  the  disclosure  is  sought; 

"(C)  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  pursu- 
ant to  a  court  order  authorizing  such  disclo- 
sure if — 

"(i)  the  consumer  is  given  reasonable 
notice,  by  the  law  enforcement  agency,  of 
the  court  proceeding  relevant  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  court  order  and  is  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appear  and  contest  the  claim 
of  the  law  enforcement  agency;  and 

"(11)  such  law  enforcement  agency  offers 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  information  is  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  engaging  in  criminal  activity  and 
the  information  sought  is  highly  probative 
and  material  to  the  case; 

"(D)  to  any  person  if  the  disclosure  is 
solely  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
sumers and  if — 

"(i)  the  video  tape  service  provider  has 
provided  the  consumer  with  the  opportuni- 
ty, in  a  writing  separate  from  any  rental, 
sales,  or  subscription  agreement,  to  prohibit 
such  disclosure;  and 

"(II)  the  disclosure  does  not  reveal,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  the  title,  description,  or  sub- 


ject matter  of  any  video  tapes  or  other 
audio  visual  material; 

"(E)  to  any  person  if  the  disclosure  is  Inci- 
dent to  the  ordinary  course  of  business  of 
the  video  tape  service  provider;  or 

"(F)  pursuant  to  a  court  order,  In  a  civil 
proceeding  upon  a  showing  of  compelling 
need  for  the  Information  that  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated by  any  other  means,  if — 

"(I)  the  consumer  is  given  reasonable 
notice,  by  the  person  seeking  the  disclosure. 
of  the  court  proceeding  relevant  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  court  order;  and 

"(li)  the  consumer  is  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  contest  the  claim  of 
the  person  seeking  the  disclosure. 
If  an  order  is  granted  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (C)  or  (F),  the  court  shaU  Impose  ap- 
propriate safeguards  against  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

"(c)  Library  Records.— <1)  Any  library 
which  knowingly  discloses,  to  any  person, 
personally  identifiable  Information  concern- 
ing any  patron  of  such  Institution  shaU  be 
liable  to  the  aggrieved  person  for  the  relief 
provided  in  subsection  (d). 

"(2)   A   library   may   disclose   personally 
identifiable    information    concerning    any 
patron— 
"(A)  to  the  patron: 

"(B)  to  any  person  with  the  Informed 
written  consent  of  the  patron  given  at  the 
time  the  disclosure  is  sought; 

"(C)  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  pursu- 
ant to  a  court  order  authorizing  such  disclo- 
sure if— 

"(1)  the  patron  is  given  reasonable  notice, 
by  the  law  enforcement  agency,  of  the  court 
proceeding  relevant  to  the  issuance  of  the 
court  order  and  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  appear  and  contest  the  claim  of  the  law 
enforcement  agency;  and 

"(ii)  such  law  enforcement  agency  offers 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  information  is  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  engaging  In  criminal  activity  and 
that  the  Information  sought  Is  highly  pro- 
bative and  material  to  the  case; 

"(D)  to  any  person  If  the  disclosure  Is 
solely  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  patrons 
and  If— 

"(I)  the  library  has  provided  the  patron 
with  a  written  statement  which  affords  the 
patron  the  opportunity  to  prohibit  such  dis- 
closure; and 

"(ii)  the  disclosure  does  not  reveal,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  the  title,  description,  or  sub- 
ject matter  of  any  library  materials  bor- 
rowed or  services  utUlzed  by  the  patron; 

"(E)  to  any  authorized  person  If  the  dis- 
closure is  necessary  for  the  retrieval  of  over- 
due library  materials  or  the  recoupment  of 
compensation  for  damaged  or  lost  library 
materials:  or 

"(F)  pursuant  to  a  court  order.  In  a  clvU 
proceeding  upon  a  showing  of  compelling 
need  for  the  Information  that  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated by  any  other  means,  if— 

••(i)  the  patron  Is  given  reasonable  notice, 
by  the  person  seeking  the  disclosure,  of  the 
court  proceeding  relevant  to  the  issuance  of 
the  court  order;  and 

"(ii)  the  patron  is  afforded  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  and  contest  the  claim  of  the 
person  seeking  the  disclosure. 
If  an  order  is  granted  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (C)  or  (P),  the  court  shall  impose  ap- 
propriate safeguards  against  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

"(d)  CrviL  Action.— (1)  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  act  of  a  person  in  violation  of 
this  section  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  a 
United  States  district  court. 
"(2)  The  court  may  award— 


"(A)  actual  damages  but  not  less  than  liq- 
uidated damages  in  an  amount  of  $2,500; 

"(B)  punitive  damages; 

"(C)  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred;  and 

"(D)  such  other  preliminary  and  equitable 
relief  as  the  court  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
subsection  unless  such  action  Is  begun 
within  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  com- 
plained of  or  the  date  of  discovery. 

"(4)  No  liabUlty  shall  result  from  lawful 
disclosure  permitted  by  this  section. 

"(e)  PersonaUy  Identifiable  Information 
obtained  In  any  manner  other  than  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section  shall  not  be  received  in 
evidence  in  any  trial,  hearing,  arbitration, 
or  other  proceeding  in  or  before  any  court, 
grand  jury,  department,  officer,  agency,  reg- 
ulatory body,  legislative  committee,  or  other 
authority  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(f)  Destruction  op  Old  Records.— A 
person  subject  to  this  section  shall  destroy 
personally  identifiable  information  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  no  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  the  Information  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
collected  and  there  are  no  pending  requests 
or  orders  for  access  to  such  Information 
under  subsections  (b)(2)  or  (c)(2)  or  pursu- 
ant to  a  court  order. 

"(g)  Selection  of  a  Forum.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  limit  rights  of  consumers 
or  patrons  otherwise  provided  under  State 
or  local  law.  A  Federal  court  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1738  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  give  preclusive  effect  to 
the  decision  of  any  State  or  local  court  or 
agency  in  an  action  brought  by  a  consumer 
or  patron  under  a  State  or  local  law  similar 
to  this  section.  A  decision  of  a  Federal  court 
under  this  section  shall  preclude  any  action 
under  a  State  or  local  law  similar  to  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  121  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  Item  relating  to  section  2710.  by 
striking  out  "2710"  and  inserting  •2711"  in 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  2709  the  following  new  Item: 

"2710.  Wrongful  dlsclosuic  of  video  tape 
rental  or  sale  records  and  li- 
brary records.". 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  of  privacy  and  its  limitations 
is  much  debated  among  my  colleagues. 
Privacy  is  something  we  all  value.  The 
bill  of  rights  protects  important  as- 
pects of  privacy  in  several  ways.  Con- 
gress has  enhanced  other  aspects  of 
personal  privacy  by  statute. 

Privacy  can,  however,  be  an  elusive 
concept.  Justice  Brandeis  once  defined 
the  right  of  privacy  as,  simply,  "the 
right  to  be  let  alone."  And  Justice  An- 
thony Kennedy,  during  his  nomina- 
tion hearings,  noted: 

We  are  very  much  in  a  state  of  evolution 
and  debate.  •  •  •  We  are  still  in  a  rudimenta- 
ry state  of  the  law  so  far  as  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy is  concerned. 

The  right  of  privacy  is  not,  however, 
a  generalized  undefined  right;  it  is  a 
specific  right,  one  which  individuals 
should  understand.  And  it  is  the  role 
of  the  legislature  to  define,  expand. 


and  give  meaning  to  the  concept  of 
privacy.  Toward  that  end.  I  am,  along 
with  Senators  Leahy  and  Simon. 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  intend- 
ed to  prevent  and  redress  certain  in- 
trusions into  personal  privacy.  The 
Video  and  Library  Privacy  Protection 
Act  of  1988  recognizes  that  individuals 
should  be  protected  in  their  personal 
use  of  videotapes  and  library  books. 
This  bill  wiU  give  specific  meaning  to 
the  right  of  privacy,  as  it  affects  indi- 
viduals in  their  daily  lives. 

The  bill  prohibits  those  who  rent, 
sell,  or  otherwise  provide  videotapes 
from  disclosing  the  identity  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  the  tapes  rented  or 
bought,  except  in  certain  limited  cir- 
cumstances. Likewise,  a  library  would 
be  prevented  from  revealing  the  iden- 
tity of  its  patrons  and  the  books  they 
borrow  or  services  they  use. 

My  colleagues  and  I  recognize  that 
some  States,  such  as  my  own  home 
State  of  Iowa,  have  begim  to  enact  leg- 
islation similar  to  our  Video  and  Li- 
brary Privacy  Protection  Act.  We  do 
not  want  to  preempt  the  States  from 
acting  in  this  area.  In  fact,  the  State 
legislatures  are  particularly  well  suited 
to  respond  to  technological  changes 
and  trends  in  society.  Thus,  under  our 
bill,  citizens  in  States  with  similar  leg- 
islation will  merely  have  an  alterna- 
tive in  the  Federal  remedy. 

Likewise,  we  share  a  concern  about 
imposing  penalties  upon  those  who  are 
in  the  business  of  renting  or  selling  vi- 
deofilms  and  who  own  libraries.  How- 
ever, privacy,  as  defined  in  this  bill,  re- 
quires protection.  We  expect  that 
video  store  and  library  owners  will 
educate  their  employees  to  refrain 
from  disclosure  so  as  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  unauthorized  discloure. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  concerned  with  the  notice  of  per- 
sonal privacy  and  what  it  means  for 
Americans.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  help  define  and  as  a  result,  en- 
hance individual  privacy. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  Senator 
Leahy.  Senator  Grassley.  and  Senator 
Simpson  in  introducing  legislation  to 
protect  one  of  the  most  treasured  lib- 
erties of  all.  the  right  to  privacy. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  computer 
age  has  revolutionized  our  world.  Over 
the  past  20  years  we  have  seen  re- 
markable changes  in  the  way  each  one 
of  us  goes  about  our  lives.  Our  chil- 
dren learn  through  computers.  We 
bank  by  machine.  We  watch  movies  in 
our  living  rooms.  These  technological 
innovations  are  exciting  and  as  a 
nation  we  should  be  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments we  have  made. 

Yet  as  we  continue  to  move  ahead, 
we  must  protect  time  honored  values 
that  are  so  central  to  this  society,  par- 
ticularly our  right  to  privacy.  The 
advent  of  the  computer  means  not 
only  that  we  can  be  more  efficient 
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While  I  am  fully  supportive  of 

ion  and  growth,  I  remain  com- 

to  protecting  those  principles 

are  so  central  to  America.  The 

being     introduced     today 

the  necessary  balance  to  ensure 

our  privacy  will  not  be  lost  as  we 

ahead. 
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By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
S.  2362.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  en- 
f orc(  ment  of  laws  conserving  Ameri- 
can obsters;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nan<e. 


(  OHSEHVATION  OF  AMERICAl*  LOBSTERS 

«M:'.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
tods  y  am  introducing  legislation  in- 
tended to  strengthen  conservation  and 


management  of  lobsters  in  the  United 
States. 

Maine  and  the  rest  of  New  England 
is  famous  for  lobsters.  In  1987.  total 
U.S.  landings  of  lobsters  weighed  45 
million  pounds,  and  were  valued  at 
$133  million.  Maine.  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island  led  the  region's  fish- 
ing industry  in  lobster  landings,  fol- 
lowed by  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

What  few  people  realize  is  the  care- 
ful balance  of  scientific  and  technical 
considerations  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  lobsters  as  a  vital  and  abxm- 
dant  ocean  resource.  New  England  lob- 
sters—also known  as  American  lob- 
sters—are of  a  distinct  species,  ho- 
marus  americanus.  found  in  waters  of 
the  northwest  Atlantic,  from  Labrador 
to  Cape  Hatteras.  Stocks  are  concen- 
trated in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and 
waters  off  southern  New  England. 

Conservation  and  management  of 
the  lobster  fishery  occurs  under  a 
combination  of  Federal  and  State  law. 
State  laws  regulate  in-shore  catches 
up  to  3  miles  from  the  coast.  Under 
the  Magnuson  Act,  Federal  regula- 
tions apply  to  catches  from  3  to  200 
miles  off-shore.  However,  Federal  reg- 
ulations require  that  anyone  holding  a 
State  lobster  permit  which  is  endorsed 
for  lobstering  in  Federal  waters  must 
observe  the  more  restrictive— that  is. 
Federsd- requirements  for  all  lobsters 

caught. 

Federal  regulations  for  the  Ameri- 
can Lobster  Fishery  are  contained  in 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (50 
CFR  649).  One  of  the  most  important 
conservation  measures  in  the  manage- 
ment plan  is  a  minimimi  legal  size  for 
a  harvested  lobster's  body  shell 
length.  The  current  minimum  size  is 
3%  2  inches,  but  is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease to  Zy*  inches  in  1989;  3%2 
inches  in  1990;  and  3^16  inches  in  1991. 

The  Federal  regulation  follows  mini- 
mum size  increases  mandated  by 
changes  in  State  laws  during  1987  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island.  These  changes  represent  a  crit- 
ical effort  to  strengthen  and  enhance 
the  conservation  of  American  lobster 
stiOCks. 

New  Hamsphire  and  Connecticut  are 
expected  to  move  also  to  match  these 
increases  in  their  State  laws.  However, 
only  a  small  number  of  lobster  fisher- 
men are  not  already  subject  to  the 
Federal  minimum  size  requirements. 
In  New  Hampshire,  for  example, 
which  accounts  for  less  than  3  percent 
of  New  England  lobster  landings,  76 
percent  of  all  lobsters  are  landed  by 
fishermen  with  federally  endorsed  per- 
mits. 

An  appropriate  balance  exists  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  laws  for  fish- 
eries conservation  and  management. 
Within  the  United  States,  the  lobster 
management  plan  is  working.  Howev- 
er, the  Federal  plan  is  threatened  by 


imports  of  American  lobsters  which 
are  below  its  minlmiun  size. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  Ameri- 
can lobsters  sold  in  the  United  States 
are  imported.  In  1987.  total  U.S.  land- 
ings of  American  lobsters  weighed  45 
million  pounds,  and  were  valued  at 
$133  million.  Total  imports  were  39 
million  pounds,  valued  at  $178  million. 
Of  these  imports.  10  percent  are  esti- 
mated to  be  below  the  Federal  mini- 
mum size.  As  the  minimum  size  in- 
creases, the  nimiber  of  imports  esti- 
mated below  the  minimum  size  will  in- 
crease to  approximately  30  percent. 

In  the  U.S.  market,  where  domestic 
and  imported  lobsters  are  intermin- 
gled in  the  stream  of  commerce,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  Federal  minimum  size- 
particularly  in  places  outside  of  New 
England,  such  as  Chicago  or  Los  Ange- 
les. There  also  is  an  open  risk  of  a 
"black  market"  developing  in  submini- 
mum  lobsters  of  U.S.  origin. 

The  New  E^ngland  lobster  industry 
also  sees  itself  as  forced  to  comply 
with  minimum  size  requirements 
which  do  not  apply  to  imports.  It  does 
not  make  sense,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  basic  fairness.  Let  any  foreign 
nation  observe  whatever  minimum  size 
it  wants  within  its  own  waters.  But 
within  the  United  States,  such  a 
nation  should  respect  our  law  and  our 
minimum  lobster  size. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  accomplish  this  con- 
servation purpose.  It  would  prohibit 
importation  of  lobsters  which  do  not 
comply  with  the  Federal  minimimi 
siz6 

With  respect  to  two  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  lobster  management 
plan,  the  legislation  also  would  prohib- 
it imports  of  "berried"  or  scrubbed" 
lobsters,  which  are  respectively,  egg- 
bearing  lobsters,  or  lobsters  with  visi- 
ble evidence  of  eggs  having  been  forc- 
ibly removed.  The  legislation  also 
would  apply  to  both  whole  lobsters  or 
lobster  parts.  However,  the  most 
urgent  concerns  for  enforcement  defi- 
nitely are  whole  lobsters  and  the  mini- 
mum size  requirement. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  necessary 
if  the  legitimacy  of  the  Federal  lobster 
management  is  to  be  maintsdned. 

Unless  imported  lobsters  sold  in  the 
United  States  are  held  to  the  same 
conservation  stsuidards  as  our  own 
fishermen.  New  England  industry 
leaders  fear  that  sentiment  will  grow 
soon  to  repeal  the  Federal  and  State 
minimum  lobster  sizes.  This  would  re- 
verse the  steady  progress  in  enhancing 
conservation  in  recent  years.  It  also 
would  jeopardize  the  long-term  future 
of  the  resource. 

I  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  conservation.  It  does  not 
prohibit  imports  of  lobsters,  but 
rather,  only  those  lobsters  which  do 
not  meet  our  conservation  and  man- 
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agement  standards.  New  England  lob- 
ster dealers  depend  on  imports  to  meet 
market  demand,  and  I  would  not  sup- 
port suiy  real  restriction  on  the  flow  of 
such  trade. 

There  even  have  been  recent  sugges- 
tions that  Canadian  lobstermen— who 
are  the  source  of  imported  lobster  for 
the  United  States— may  seek  a  Canadi- 
an minimum  size  to  match  the  United 
States  standard. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  reports 
are  correct.  Such  action  would  be  en- 
couraging news,  and  might  obviate  the 
immediate  need  for  legislation.  Howev- 
er, it  is  impossible  to  assess  that  pros- 
pect at  this  time. 

For  now.  urgent  action  is  needed. 

And  I  intend  to  take  all  necessary 
action  to  enhsuice  lobster  conservation 
and  management  under  U.S.  law.  and 
to  require  adherence  by  imports  to  our 
Federal  minimum  lobster  size.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  promote  the  con- 
servation of  one  of  the  finest  delica- 
cies in  the  American  diet:  the  lobster. 

The  United  States  has  already  taken 
steps  to  protect  this  resource  by  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  conservation  size  of 
lobsters  which  can  be  taken  as  part  of 
a  U.S.  Fisheries  Management  Plan  for 
North  America. 

However,  while  we  have  taken 
strong  steps  to  protect  young  lobsters 
in  the  reproductive  stage,  we  are  still 
allowing  the  importation  of  lobsters 
below  the  minimum  size.  This  impor- 
tation creates  a  strong  incentive  for 
the  creation  of  a  "black  market"  for 
under-sized  lobsters,  caught  in  U.S. 
waters  but  marketed  as  imported  lob- 
sters. 

Importing  lobsters  below  the  mini- 
mum standard  size  creates  a  sense  of 
unfairness.  The  New  England  lobster 
industry  is  required  to  adhere  to  a 
standard  which  does  not  apply  to  im- 
ports. This  has  created  a  sentiment 
among  U.S.  lobstermen  to  simply  do 
away  with  the  minimum  size  require- 
ment altogether,  an  action  which 
would  have  serious  long  term  conse- 
quences for  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
Senator  Mitchell,  Senator  Cohen, 
myself  and  others  are  introducing 
today  will  prevent  the  importation  of 
lobsters  into  the  United  States  that  do 
not  meet  the  minimum  size  require- 
ments of  the  U.S.  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  conservation  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  unduly  restrict  trade,  but  to  provide 
a  strong  incentive  for  preserving  a 
$300  million  industry.  Rhode  Island 
alone  harvests  over  5  million  pounds 
of  lobster  per  year,  worth  close  to  $17 
million.  Over  800  lobstermen  are  em- 
ployed in  my  State,  and  their  liveli- 
hood depends  on  the  continued  regen- 
eration of  a  healthy  lobster  popula- 
tion. This  can  only  occur  if  we  take 

adequate  steps  to  prevent  the  taking 


of  lobsters  below  the  minimum  size, 
and  encourage  this  sound  manage- 
ment practice  along  the  North  Ameri- 
can coast. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  supporting  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  Senator  Mitchell,  and  other 
New  England  Senators,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  enhance  the  ongoing 
Federal  effort  to  protect  the  North  At- 
lantic lobster  (homerus  americanus). 

In  1986,  the  New  England  lobster  in- 
dustry and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce took  a  giant  step  toward  the 
conservation  of  this  lobster  species  by 
approving  a  Lobster  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Plan  [FMP]  which  included  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  minimum  size 
of  lobsters  caught  in  North  Atlsuitic 
waters.  The  purpose  of  this  regulation 
is  to  allow  mature  lobsters  to  repro- 
duce, thus  leading  to  an  increase  in 
the  lobster  population. 

Approval  of  this  important  conserva- 
tion measure  followed  years  of  discus- 
sion and  controversy  over  the  need 
and  effectiveness  of  such  a  measure.  It 
was  a  difficult  step  for  the  lobster  in- 
dustry to  take,  because  it  meant  that 
many  under-sized  lobsters  previously 
caught  and  sent  to  market  had  to  be 
tossed  back  in  the  water.  However,  it 
was  a  step  the  lobstermen  were  willing 
to  take  because  they  recognized  that 
the  depletion  of  the  lobster  species 
would  result  in  the  elimination  of 
their  livelihood.  Allowing  lobsters  to 
reach  maturity  is  a  vital  element  in 
the  protection  of  this  important  spe- 
cies. 

I  want  all  of  my  colleagues  to  think 
long  and  hard  of  what  life  would  be 
like  without  lobster.  A  truly  enjoyable 
experience— the  lobster  dinner— would 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
world  would  be  a  darker  place  because 
of  it. 

While  New  England  fishermen  have 
found  no  difficulty  with  the  new  mini- 
mum size  regulations,  a  problem  has 
arisen  because  Canada  does  not  have 
similar  minimum  size  regulations  even 
though  Cansuiian  lobsters  account  for 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 
As  long  as  Canada  continues  to  catch 
suid  market  undersize  lobsters  in  the 
United  States,  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  conservation  measures  is  reduced, 
and  the  lobster  population  in  the 
North  Atlantic  will  continue  to  de- 
cline. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
today  would  prohibit  the  importation 
of  North  Atlantic  lobsters  that  do  not 
meet  the  U.S.  standard  for  minimum 
size.  I  hope  that  this  measure  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate,  so  that  lob- 
stermen along  the  east  coast  will  not 
see  their  attempts  at  conservation  cir- 
cumvented. I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  im- 
plement this  import  prohibition,  the 
New  England  industry  will  give  up  and 
repeal  its  own  conservation  measures. 


What  will  follow  is  the  decline  of  a 
species  very  important  to  Msdne  lob- 
stermen and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  expedite  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  DeConcini  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
BuRDicK,     Mr.     Gramm.     Mr. 

DURENBERGER,       Mr.       MELCHER. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.       Proxmire,       and      Mr. 

WiRTH): 

S.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  year  1989  as  the  "Year  of 
the  Young  Reader";  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

YEAR  or  THE  YOUHG  READER 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  sun  introducing  with  Senators 
Pell,  Moynihan,  Stevens,  Hattield, 
Conrad,  Grassley,  Mitchell,  McCain, 
Cochran,  Sarbanes,  Burdick,  Gramm, 

DURENBERGER,      MELCHER.      MaTSUNAGA, 

Reid.  Stennis.  Dodd,  Chiles,  Pack- 
wood,  Lugar,  Inouye,  Simon,  Hatch, 
Proxmire,  and  Wirth  a  joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  1989  as  the  "Year  of  the 
Yoimg  Reader."  This  resolution  calls 
upon  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation encouraging  parents,  educa- 
tors, librarians,  government  officials, 
corporations,  and  associations  to  ob- 
serve the  year  with  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  spark  a  reading  habit  in  our 
young  people.  I  think  we  can  sdl  agree 
that  developing  our  children  and 
young  adults  into  readers  today  is  the 
best  way  to  ensure  a  literate  and  in- 
formed society  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  themes  for  the  year  will 
be  "Give  Us  Books.  Give  Us  Wings" 
from  Paul  Hazard's  "Books.  Children, 
and  Men."  Like  the  Year  of  the 
Reader  campaign  in  1987.  the  1989 
campaign  will  focus  on  the  positive 
and  upbeat  aspects  of  reading,  rather 
than  the  negatives  of  the  neglect  of 
reading.  Too  often  our  children  are 
conditioned  to  believe  that  reading  is 
work.  We  need  to  remind  them  that 
books  open  doors  to  new  worlds  which 
can  provide  hours  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment. After  all,  to  master  the  skill  of 
reading  is  a  joy.  not  a  chore. 

Promotion  of  the  Year  of  the  Young 
Reader  has  already  begim.  Orgsaiiza- 
tions  and  corporations  that  have 
agreed  to  psuticipate  in  this  important 
campaign  include  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  the  Association  of 
Booksellers  for  Children.  CBS  Televi- 
sion, the  Children's  Book  Council,  the 
International  Reading  Association, 
NBC  Television.  Pizza  Hut.  and  Read- 
ing is  Fundamental.  Inc.  In  addition, 
the  15  State  centers  for  the  book,  each 
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with  the  Library  of  Con- 
will  sponsor  activities  and  pro- 
to  stimulate  a  love  of  books  and 
g  among  our  Nation's  youth. 
President,  I  have  heard  it  said 
times  on  this  floor  that  our  chil- 
1  ire  our  future.  That  future  will 

^  compromised  if  we  do  not 

^  our  children  to  the  joy,  the 
truly  the  intoxication  of  read- 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me 

this  resolution. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
it  the  entire  text  of  the  resolu- 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
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Thefre  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoiiD,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  315 

Whel-eas  books  and  reading  are  the  basic 
nouns  unent  of  a  growing  mind  and  the 
found!  tion  of  a  child's  future  education  and 
enrich  nent 
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years; 
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s  the  best  way  to  ensuring  a  literate 
informed  citizenry  tomorrow: 

the  Book  Industry  Study  Group 

have  reported  a  decline  in  book 

among    young    people    in    recent 
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since  1983  the  National  Commis- 

Excellence.    the    Commission    on 

and   the   Librarian   of   Congress 

ijrged  this  Nation  to  give  renewed  at- 

to  encouraging  a  love  of  books  and 

among   our   young   people;    Now, 

belt 

by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 

of   the    United   States    of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  1989  is 
J     the     "Year     of     the     Young 
•^,     and  the  President  is  authorized 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  en- 
parents,    educators,    librarians. 

. officials,  members  of  the  book 

Ity.  corporations,  associations,  and 

,-_^le  of  the  United  States  to  observe 

ear  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 

and  activities  aimed  at  giving  our 

and  young  adults  the  gift,  the  joy, 

promise  of  reading.* 

SARBANES.   Mr.   President,   I 

pleased  to  join  in  introducing 

to  designate  1989  as  the 

of  the  Young  Reader."  It  has 

been  my  view  that  young  people 

.-  Nation's  greatest  resource,  and 

confront  a  world  that  is  increas- 

complex,    both    technologically 

economically,    it    becomes    even 

important  to  do  all  we  can  to  en- 

and  stimulate  a  love  of  read- 

_  an  appreciation  of  the  impor- 

of  books  and  literature  in  our 

of  today.  Books  and  reading  are 

elements  in  providing  useful 

for  growing  minds.   In- 

..„  in  our  children  a  joy  of  reading 
an  understanding  of  its  impor- 
ts one  of  the  finest  gifts  we  can 
.  It  is  also  the  best  way  to  ensure 
continuation  of  an  informed  and 
populace  which  is  critical  to  a 

society. 

introduction  of  this  resolution 

especially    appropriate   as   we 

con:^  to  the  conclusion  of  the  31st 
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aimual  observation  of  "National  Li- 
brary Week,"  which  as  you  know  was 
celebrated  April  17-23.  Libraries  have 
always  been  an  integral  part  of  all 
that  our  country  embodies;  freedom  of 
information,  an  educated  citizenry, 
and  an  open  and  enlightened  society— 
and  of  course  libraries  provide  a 
unique  and  vital  service  in  our  commu- 
nities by  making  available  a  multitude 
of  resources  and  programs  to  every  cit- 
izen in  the  community.  But  libraries 
are  not  merely  passive  repositories  of 
materials.  They  are  engines  of  learn- 
ing, and  are  at  the  very  center  of  ef- 
forts to  develop  our  Nation's  young 
people  into  enthusiastic  and  thought- 
ful readers.  I  am  pleased  to  meet  regu- 
larly with  members  of  the  Maryland 
Library  Association,  and  I  am  proud 
that  Maryland's  library  community 
has  expressed  its  strong  support  for 
this  legislation. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
provide  a  unified  theme  to  support  na- 
tional activities  focused  on  effective 
reading  promotional  strategies.  Such 
activities  might  include  programs  and 
special  events  to  highlight  especially 
important  authors  and  books,  educate 
parents  on  the  variety  a  id  characteris- 
tics of  good  children's  books,  and  illus- 
trate the  special,  enduring  qualities  of 
children's  literature. 

Our  Nation's  young  readers,  who  de- 
velop an  interest  in  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand and  apply  the  vast  sum  of 
knowledge  and  information  available 
in  books,  are  likely  to  enter  our  society 
as  productive  and  contributing  adults. 
Such  efforts  deserve  every  support 
and  encouragement  our  Government 
can  provide,  and  I  urge  the  prompt 
passage  of  this  important  resolution.* 


ADDI-nONAL  COSPONSORS 
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S.  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  182.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
3.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  to  establish  a 
single  poll  closing  time  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  Presidential 
general  elections. 

S.  909 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  909.  a  bill  to  require  that 
all  amounts  saved  as  a  result  of  Feder- 
al Government  contracting  pursuant 
to  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  A-76  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  that  manpower  savings  re- 
sulting from  such  contracting  be  made 
permanent,  and  that  employees  of  an 
executive  agency  be  consulted  before 
contracting  determinations  by  the 
head  of  that  executive  agency  are 
made  pursuant  to  that  circular. 


S.  1053 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1052.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Center  for  the  United 
States  Constitution  within  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  in 
Philadelphia.  PA. 

S.  1301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1301.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  to  imple- 
ment the  Berne  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic 
Works,  as  revised  on  July  24, 1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1346.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  give 
employers  and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  rights  given  by  section 
8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  similarly  situated  indus- 
tries, to  give  employers  and  perform- 
ers in  the  performing  arts  the  same 
rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  ISll 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1511.  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  replace  the 
APDC  Program  with  a  comprehensive 
program  of  mandatory  child  support 
and  work  training  which  provides  for 
transitional  child  care  and  medical  as- 
sistance, benefits  improvement,  and 
mandatory  extension  of  coverage  to 
two-parent  families,  and  which  reflects 
a  general  emphasis  on  shared  and  re- 
ciprocal obligation,  program  innova- 
tion, and  organizational  renewal. 

S.  1522 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1522,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
extend  through  1992  the  period  during 
which  qualified  mortgage  bonds  and 
mortgage  certificates  may  be  Issued. 


S.  1751 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1751,  a  bill  to  require  vessels  to 
manifest  the  transport  of  mimicipal  or 
other  nonhazardous  commercial 
wastes  transported  offshore  to  ensure 
that  these  wastes  are  not  illegally  dis- 
posed of  at  sea. 

S.  2075 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name   of   the   Senator   from   Nevada 
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[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2075,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  tax- 
free  purchases  of  certain  fuels,  includ- 
ing purchases  by  farmers. 

S.  2082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as 
a  consponsor  of  S.  2082,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  exempt  retired  public  safety 
officers  from  the  early  withdrawal  tax 
on  pension  distributions. 

S.  2111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2111.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
patent  law.  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  patenting  of  ge- 
netically altered  or  modified  animals. 

S.  2174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2174,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  so 
as  to  reauthorize  local  rail  service  as- 
sistance. 

S.  2195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2195,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Rail  Serv- 
ice Assistance  Program  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transporation  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

S.  2205 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2205,  a  bill 
to  enact  the  Omnibus  Antidrug  Act  of 
1988,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2256,  a  bill  to  provide  for  in- 
termarket  coordination. 

S.  2282 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2282,  a  bill  to  require  reau- 
thorizations of  budget  authority  for 
Government  programs  at  least  every 
10  years,  to  provide  for  review  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  at  least  every  10 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Melcher]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2298,  a  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  plastics  derived  from 
certain  commodities,  and  to  include 
such  products  in  the  General  Services 
Administration  inventory  for  supply  to 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESGHTriON  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  141,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  August  29, 
1988,  as  "National  China-Burma-India 
Veterans  Appreciation  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  NxOyni- 
han]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  264.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  May  8,  1988,  and  ending 
May  14.  1988.  as  "National  Correction- 
al Officers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  270.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  June  26  through  July 
2.  1988.  as  "National  Safety  Belt  Use 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher].  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
294,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
August  9,  1988,  as  "National  Neighbor- 
hood Crime  Watch  Day." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2005 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  2005 
proposed  to  S.  2355,  an  original  biU  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  military  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  military 
construction,  and  for  defense  activities 


of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 117— SENSE  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS RELATIVE  TO  RELIEF 
FOR  THE  CITRUS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  117 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
imposed  quotas  on  over  200  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  products,  including  citrus 
and  beef  products,  as  recently  as  the  mid- 
1960s  justified  on  a  claimed  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  despite  a  determination  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  1963 
that  Japan's  balance  of  payments  difficul- 
ties had  been  corrected; 

Whereas  the  Strauss-Ushiba  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  en- 
tered into  in  1979  provided  for  some  liberal- 
ization of  Japanese  import  quotas,  including 
a  liberalization  of  a  quantitative  restriction 
on  citrus  and  beef  imports,  over  a  five  year 
period  ending  in  April  1984,  such  liberaliza- 
tion was  gradual  and  looked  not  to  elimina- 
tion of  such  citrus  and  beef  restrictions  by 
Japan  but  another  agreement  in  1984; 

Whereas,  on  August  14.  1984.  United 
States  Trade  Representative.  William  E. 
Brock,  announced  another  agreement  (the 
"Brock- Yamamura  Understanding")  con- 
cluded with  Japan  to  increase  United  States 
access  to  Japanese  markets  for  citrus  (as 
well  as  beef)  products  based  on  a  U.S.  un- 
derstanding looking  to  the  elimination  of 
quantitative  restrictions  on  citrus  imports: 
"This  concludes  negotiations  on  beef  and 
citrus,  as  I  anticipate  all  import  restrictions 
will  be  eliminated  on  AprU  1.  1988."; 

Whereas  frequent  negotiations  were  held 
between  the  United  States  and  Japanese 
governments  during  1987  and  early  1988 
with  regard  to  United  States  insistence  on 
the  elimination  of  Japanese  import  barriers 
with  respect  to  citrus  and  beef  products  by 
April  1,  1988.  such  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded without  success  on  March  31.  1988. 
and  since  that  time  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  announced  the  imposition  of  in- 
terim quotas  for  1988  on  oranges  and  orange 
juice  at  the  same  levels  in  effect  in  1987; 

Whereas,  the  United  States-Japan  Agree- 
ment on  trade  for  citrus  and  beef  products 
expired  March  31,  1988  without  Japanese 
agreement  relating  to  the  elimination  of 
their  quotas  and  restrictions  on  citrus  and 
beef  products,  the  United  States  requested 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
Council  on  April  S,  1988,  to  request  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  GATT  panel  to 
review  the  United  States  complaint  against 
Japan; 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  Government  ob- 
jected to  the  GATT  Council  on  April  8.  1988 
with  respect  to  the  United  SUtes  request 
for  the  formation  of  an  Independent  panel 
to  review  the  U.S.  complaint  that  the  Japa- 
nese quotas  on  citrus  and  beef  were  "GATT 
illegal"; 

V/hereas  on  May  3,  1988.  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative.  Ambassador 
Clayton  Yeutter,  announced  that  trade 
talks  with  Japanese  Agriculture  Minister 
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Sato  had  broken  off  without  a  bllat- 

„ wherein  the  United  States  has 

elimination  of  the  "Japanese  citrus 
quotas"  by  a  date  certain  as  weU  as 
i.iiediate   end"   to   the   GATT-illegal 
J  nice  blending  requirement  as  well  as 
cuts  In  Japan's  citrus  tariffs; 
_  on  May  4,  1988  the  GATT  Coun- 
tn   Geneva.   Switzerland   and   the 
States  sought  for  the  second  time 
establishment  of  a  panel  to  review 
Vlalnt  concerning  Japan's  obstructive 
(  nd  beef  import  practices  whereupon 
lanel  was  established; 
as  on  May  6.  1988,  Florida  Citrus 
and  others  fUed  a  petition  under 
^    1  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
a  ileglng  that  Japan's  restrictive  quan- 
quotas    on    citrus    (oranges    and 
juice)  and  beef  products  are  in  viola- 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sense 
„  that- 
United  States  Trade  Representa- 
1  continue  to  vigorously  pursue 
States  complaint  against  Japan's 
,t  citrus  and  beef  import  practices 
GATT  Council  seeking  a  favorable 
_.  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  that 
is  in  violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
Tarif fs  and  Trade, 
e  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
urged  to  initiate  an  investigation 
;hapter  1  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act 
in  response  to  the  petition  fUed  by 
la  Citrus  Mutual  and  others. 
United  States  Trade  Representa- 
sliould  expeditiously  pursue,  once  Initi- 
ILs  investigation  of  the  alleged  unfair 
I  iractlces  described  in  such  petition. 
President  should  use  the  authority 
.  in  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
restore  the  benefits  due  the  United 
citrus    industry    which    arise    from 
s  nonconformity  with  the  GATT  pro- 
Ln  the  imposition  of  its  quantitative 
ions    maintained    on    oranges    and 
juice  as  described  in  petitioners'  sec- 
complaint,  and 
.i  President  should  take  appropriate 
assuming  there  is  a  favorable  GATT 
determination    on   citrtis    and    beef 
;.  to  obtain  the  recommendation  of 
.rr  Contracting  Parties  that  Japan 
,te  or  otherwise  bring  into  conformi- 
■_j  the  GATT  provisions  its  citrus  and 
t  nport  practices  maintained  on  imports 
United  States 


I  am  very  pleased  with  Ambassador 
Yeutter's  actions  so  far.  but  he  needs 
our  support  to  fight  these  iUegal 
quotas.  I  am  told  that  Japan's  Agricul- 
ture Minister  Takashi  Sato  has  re- 
ceived a  petition  signed  by  25  million 
Japanese  people  against  removing  the 
quotas  on  beef  and  citrus. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  calls 
on  the  President  and  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  pursue 
complaints  against  Japan's  obstructive 
citrus  and  beef  import  practices,  seek- 
ing a  favorable  decision  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  that  Japan  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Assuming  that  the  GATT  panel  does 
determine  that  the  Japanese  quotas 
are  illegal,  the  President  is  encouraged 
to  obtain  a  recommendation  from  the 
GATT  contracting  parties  that  Japan 
eliminate  or  otherwise  bring  into  con- 
formity with  the  GATT  provisions  its 
citrus  and  beef  import  practices. 

I  hope  that  an  agreement  acceptable 
to  U.S.  beef  and  citrus  producers  can 
be  negotiated  to  make  the  301  petition 
null  and  void.  In  the  meantime.  Mr. 
President,  Congress  must  show  its 
strong  opposition  to  Japan's  continued 
system  of  illegal  quotas.* 


3i)l( 
(he 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  426-PRO- 
TECTION  OF  THE  EARTH'S 
STRATOSPHERIC  OZONE 

LAYER 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Kerry)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  426 


GATT 


he 


CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
regarding  Japan's  contin- 
imposition  of  Ulegal  quotas  on 
States  orange  juice,  fresh  or- 
and    beef    produced    in    the 
United  States. 
I    net   with   Japanese   Ambassador 
10  Matsunaga  in  March  and  I  told 
that  if  his  Government  refused  to 
tte  these  quotas.  I  would  en- 
the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
to  take  whatever  actions 
1  lecessary  to  remove  these  barriers 
trade.  I  have  joined  with  the 
citnis    industry    and    other 
of  the  Florida  congressional 
dele^tion  in  submitting  for  review  a 
301,  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tice! petition  to  Clayton  Yeutter.  U.S. 
Trafe  Representative. 
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Whereas  the  Montreal  Protocol  on  Sub- 
stances that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  all  nations  of  the 
world  to  protect  the  earth's  ozone  shield; 

Whereas  the  Ozone  Trends  Report  com- 
pleted in  March  1988  through  the  effort  of 
over  100  international  scientists  sponsored 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  World  Meteor- 
ological Organization  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Program  found  undis- 
puted observational  evidence  that  the  at- 
mospheric concentrations  of  source  gases 
important  in  controlling  stratospheric  ozone 
levels  (chlorofluorocarbons,  halons,  meth- 
ane, nitrous  oxide,  and  carbon  dioxide)  are 
increasing  on  a  global  scale  as  a  result  of 
human  activities  and  that  observed  losses  of 
ozone  since  1970  are  significantly  greater 
than  computer  models  had  predicted,  espe- 
cially over  the  northern  hemisphere  during 
the  winter  months  where  losses  ranging 
from  2.3%  to  6.2%  were  observed; 

Whereas  the  computer  models  used  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Montreal  Protocol  pre- 
dicted that  global  ozone  depletion  would 

reach    0.8%    by    1986.    the    Ozone    Trends 

Report  measured  global  ozone  depletion  of 

2-5%: 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  large,  sudden, 
and  unexpected  decrease  in  spring-time  Ant- 


arctic ozone  with  decreases  greater  than 
50%  in  the  total  column,  and  greater  than 
95%  between  an  altitude  of  15  to  20  kilome- 
ters; ^  ,  . 
Whereas  the  Ozone  Trends  Report  found 
that,  since  1979,  ozone  appears  to  have  de- 
creased by  5%  or  more  at  all  latitude  south 
of  60  degrees  south  throughout  the  entire 
year; 

Whereas  the  Ozone  Trends  Report  has 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  control  measures  that  are  set  forth  in 
the  Montreal  Protocol; 

Whereas  ozone  depleting  chlorofluorocar- 
bons are  powerful  greenhouse  gases  project- 
ed to  be  responsible  for  15-20%  of  expected 
global  warming  and  uncontrolled  climate 
change; 

Whereas  the  seven  major  industrial  na- 
tions including  Canada.  England.  Prance, 
Italy,  Japan,  West  Germany  and  the  United 
States  represent  over  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons; 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  these  seven  na- 
tions wUl  conduct  a  Summit  in  June  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  mutual  concern; 

Whereas  at  last  year's  summit  meeting 
the  leaders  of  these  nations  committed  to 
take  effective  action  to  address  the  world- 
wide Impact  of  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion: Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,   That   it   is   the   sense   of   the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
major  industrial  nations  of  the  world  at  the 
June  Summit  to  take  effective  action  to  pro- 
tect the  earth's  stratospheric  ozone  layer  by 
agreeing  to  <1)  deposit,  not  later  than  1  Oc- 
tober 1988,  all  instruments  of  ratification, 
acceptance,  approval  of  the  Montreal  Proto- 
col; (2)  Immediately  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
parties  to  the  Protocol  as  soon  as  possible  to 
consider  the  latest  scientific  evidence  and  to 
consider  the  necessity  for  further  control 
measures;  and  (3)  implement,  within  one 
year,  domestic  prohibitions  on  all  non-essen- 
tial uses  of  ozone  depleting  substances  listed 
in  Annex  A  of  the  Montreal  Protocol. 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  calling  on  the  seven  leading 
economic  nations  of  the  world  to  take 
forthright  action  to  address  the  threat 
posed  to  the  Earth's  atmosphere  by 
chlorofluorocarbon. 

Last  September,  the  world's  coun- 
tries entered  into  an  agreement  to  con- 
trol CFC's.  This  agreement  known  as 
the  Montreal  protocol  is  a  monumen- 
tal achievement  of  worldwide  coopera- 
tion to  protect  the  Earth's  atmos- 
phere. Yet  the  protocol  has  not  gone 
into  force. 

The  Montreal  protocol  to  date  has 
only  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Eleven  countries 
representing  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
production  must  ratify  the  protocol 
for  it  to  take  effect.  The  protocol  must 
be  enacted  this  year  if  CPC  production 
will  be  frozen  on  January  1,  1989. 

When  the  protocol  was  negotiated, 
we  were  told  by  the  scientific  commu- 
nity that  by  acting  quickly  long-term 
damage  to  the  Earth's  protective 
ozone  shield  could  be  avoided.  The 
adequacy  of  the  protocol  is  now  being 
questioned. 

Last  month,  the  ozone  trends  report 
representing  the  views  of  over  100  sci- 


entists concluded  that  the  Antarctic 
ozone  hole  had  become  a  permanent 
tear  in  the  Earth's  atmosphere  and 
that  significant  depletion  was  occur- 
ring in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
during  the  winter  months. 

Time  is  running  out.  Action  is 
needed  to  begin  addressing  this  prob- 
lem. 

At  the  economic  summit  of  the 
seven  economic  nations  of  the  world 
last  year,  a  commitment  was  made  to 
take  effective  action  to  address  the 
problem. 

As  of  today,  the  protocol  has  not 
gone  into  force.  Yet,  serious  questions 
are  being  raised  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
this  agreement. 

The  seven  nations  who  will  partici- 
pate in  the  upcoming  summit  in  June 
are  responsible  for  over  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  production  and  use  of 
ozone-depleting  substances. 

These  nations  must  immediately 
ratify  the  protocol,  agree  to  review  the 
scientific  basis  of  the  protocol  and 
begin  to  immediately  cease  nonessen- 
tial uses  of  these  substances.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  427— DI- 
RECTING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  427 
Whereas.  In  the  case  of  Monte  Lee  v. 
Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  et  aL.  Civil  Action  No. 
88-2090,  pending  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  plaintiff  has  named  all  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  de- 
fendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  SS  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(l) 
(1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  Its  counsel  to 
defend  Members  of  the  Senate  In  clvU  ac- 
tions relating  to  their  official  responsibil- 
ities: Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  case  of 
Monte  Lee  v.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  et  al. 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.      .  TRAINING  IN  ADVANCED  MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGIES. 

(a)  Funds  for  Purchase  and  Installation 
OF  Equipment.— Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201,  not  more  than 
$31,000,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  may  be  obligated  for  the 
purchase  of  high  technology  manufacturing 
equipment  and  the  installation  of  such 
equipment  in  a  private,  nonprofit  center  for 
advanced  technologies  for  the  purpose  of 
training,  in  a  production  facility,  machine 
tool  operators  in  skills  critical  to  the  de- 
fense technology  base  to  build,  operate,  and 
maintain  such  equipment. 

(b)  Requirements.— Funds  may  not  be  ob- 
ligated for  the  purpose  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  until- 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Education  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
the  participation  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments in  a  project  to  demonstrate  the  train- 
ing of  machine  technicians  in  a  production 
facility; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  the 
obligation  of  such  funds  for  such  purpose; 
and 

(3)  a  period  of  60  days  elapses  after  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
that  sets  forth  a  detailed  explanation  of 
proposed  Federal  expenditures,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  cost-sharing  surangements  be- 
tween the  Government  agencies  concerned 
and  the  private  sector,  and  a  description  of 
how  the  proposed  program  furthers  the  in- 
dustrial and  technological  goals  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2011 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  162,  line  18:  Strike  the  words 
"Inside  the  United  States";  and 

On  page  167,  lines  15-21:  Strike  subsection 
(2)  In  its  entirety. 


ADAMS  (AND  EVANS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2009 

Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EJvANS)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make 
grants,  conclude  cooperative  agreements, 
and  supplement  funds  made  available  under 
Federal  programs  administered  by  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
order  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
and  regional  organizations  composed  of 
State  and  local  governments,  in  planning 
and  supporting  community  adjustments  re- 
quired by  the  closure  of  N-Reactor,  Han- 
ford,  Washington.  Provided  further  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  such  activities. 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2008 
Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and 
for  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 


KENNEDY  (AND  COHEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2010 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl,  insert 
the  following: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  102(a)(4),  $54,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  procurement  of  SIDEKICK  elec- 
tronic warfare  equipment. 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2012 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  amendment  No.  2005,  as  modi- 
fied, proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  S. 
2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  parenthesis  (2)  on  line  3 
and  add  the  following: 

sec  923.  closure  AND  REALIGNMENT  OF  MIU- 
TARY  INSTALLA'nONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall— 

(1)  close  all  military  Installations  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure  in  the  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
charter  establishing  such  Commission; 

(2)  realign  all  military  Installations  recom- 
mended for  realignment  by  such  Commis- 
sion in  such  report;  and 

(3)  initiate  all  such  closures  and  realign- 
ments no  later  than  September  30.  1991. 
and  complete  all  such  closures  and  realign- 
ments no  later  than  September  30,  1995. 

(b)  Conditions.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
not  carry  out  the  closure  or  realignment  of 
any  military  Installation  under  this  section 
unless— 

(A)  within  15  calendar  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Commission  transmits  the 
report  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  transmits  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
report  containing  a  statement  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved  and  prop>oses  to  Imple- 
ment all  of  the  military  Installation  closures 
and  realignments  recommended  by  the 
Commission  in  the  report  described  in  sub- 
section (aKl); 

(B)  the  Commission  has  recommended,  in 
the  report  described  in  subsection  (a)(1),  the 
closure  or  realignment,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  Installation;  and 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  completes 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (f)(2)  and 
submits  the  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)(B). 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  any  closure  or  realignment  under 
this  section  shall  terminate  on  October  1, 
1995. 

(c)  The  Commission.— (1)  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  15  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  addition  to  the 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  May  3,  1988.  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  6  additional  members  (and  fill  any 
subsequent  vacancies  on  the  Commission) 
after  consultation  with  (A)  the  Chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  and  the 
military  construction  subcommittees  there- 
of and  (B)  national  associations  of  state  and 
local  officials.  The  members  shall  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  experience  In 
matters  related  to  federal  property  or  na- 
tional security  affairs,  or  economic  plan- 
ning, and  shall  reflect  a  reasonable  geo- 
graphic balance. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
the  Commission  with  an  objective.  Inde- 
pendent staff  which  shall  be  selected  by  the 
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™;;on.  The  senior  staff  shall  consist 
^ejnment  employees  and  consultants 
e  not  been  employed  by  the  Depart- 
Defense  during  calendar  year  1988. 
i  Commission  shall— 
insmit  the  report  described  in  sub- 
a)(l)  to  the  Secretary  no  later  than 
r  31.  1988:  and 

,  the  same  date  on  which  the  Com- 
transmits  such  report  to  the  Secre- 
te the  appropriate  commit- 
( :ongress— 

»py  of  such  report:  and 
statement  certifying  that  the  Com- 
has  identified  any  military  instaUa- 
be  closed  or  realigned  after  review- 
military    installations    inside    the 
States,  including  all  mUitary  instal- 
Linder  construction  and  all  military 
_  planned  for  construction, 
no  installation  identified  to  be 
realigned  is  of  a  higher  priority  to 
al  defense  than  any  installation 
or  foreign)   that  has  not  been 
f^  by  the  Commission  or  the  Secre- 
Defense  for  closure  or  realignment. 
l4pLi:MENTATiON.— (1)  In  closing  or  re- 
a  military  installation  under  this 
the  Secretary— 
ject  to  the  availability  of  funds  au- 
and  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
,  Defense  for  planning  and  design, 
construction,    and    operation    and 
.lance,  and  the  availability  of  funds 
,  Lccount  established  under  subsection 
1  nay  take  all  actions  necessary  to  im- 
L  such  closure  or  realignment,   in- 
acquiring  land,  constructing  replace- 
acUities,    relocating    activities,    and 
.c  ;ing  advance  plarming  and  design: 
subject  to  the  availabUity  of  funds  au- 
and  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
Defense  for  economic  adjustment 
;  and  community  plarming  assist- 
_  the  availability  of  funds  in  the  Ac- 
ihall  provide— 

lie  adjustment  assistance  to  any 

located  near  a  military  installa- 

,._..„  closed  or  realigned:  and 

community  planning  assistance  to  any 

ity  located  near  a  nailitary  installa- 

which  functions  are  to  be  trans- 

is  a  result  of  such  closure  or  realign- 


beng  ( 


Secretary  determines  that  the  finan- 
irces  available  to  the  community 
_...  or  otherwise)  are  inadequate: 
4ibject  to  the  availabUity  of  funds  au- 
and  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
Defense  for  environmental  restora- 
,„  the  availability  of  funds  in  the  Ac- 
may  carry  out  activities  for  the  pur- 
environmental  restoration,  including 
reduci^ig,  removing,  and  recycling  hazardous 
and  removing  unsafe  buildings  and 


(f 
aiid 


s;ll 


:xcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 

1  or  exchange,  at  not  less  than  fair 

f.  value,  any  real  property  or  facility 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 

and  located  at  such  an  installation: 


shall   deposit   any   amount   received 
luch  sale  or  exchange,  and  from  any 
transl  er  or  exchange  made  under  paragraph 
,  iijo  the  Account. 

.,   Before  any  sale  or  exchange  or 
conveyance  of  any  real  property  or  fa- 
is  made  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
!  hall  inform  other  instnmientalities  of 
Federal  Government  of  the  availability 
property  or  facility  and,  in  response 
submitted  by  such  an  Instrumen- 
within  a  reasonable  period  specified 


by  the  Secretary,  shall  transfer  such  proper- 
ty or  facility  for  fair  market  value  to  such 
instrumentality  If  such  instrumentality 
agrees  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  such 
transfer  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  or  facility  and 
such  instnmjentality  has  the  necessary 
funds  available  (within  a  reasonable  period 
specified  by  the  Secretary)  for  such  pur- 
pose, v.  , » > 
(B)  After  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  any  real  property  or  facility 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  located  at  an  installation 
scheduled  for  closure  or  realigrunent  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary— 

(i)  may  transfer  such  property  or  facility 
to  any  other  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  less  than  fair  market  value 
or  without  reimbursement:  or 

(ii)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  and  in 
any  case  in  which  savings  will  be  realized  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  a  convey- 
ance of  a  property  or  facility,  may— 

(I)  sell  or  exchange  such  real  property  or 
facility  at  less  than  fair  market  value  if  it  is 
to  be  used  for  a  commercial  or  industrial 
purpose  in  accordance  with  a  reuse  plan  for- 
mulated by  the  community  involved:  or 

(ID  convey  such  property  or  facility  with- 
out reimbursement  to  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment if  such  property  or  facility  is  to  be 
used  by  such  government  for  airport,  educa- 
tion, or  health  purposes  in  accordance  with 
such  a  reuse  plan. 

(C)(i)  Any  property  or  facility  conveyed 
under  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  may  be  con- 
veyed only  as  part  of  economic  adjustment 
assistance  made  available  to  a  community 
located  near  an  instaUation  scheduled  for 
closure  or  realignment. 

(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  any  real 
property  or  facUity  conveyed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii)  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  right  of  immediate 
entry  thereon,  if  such  property  or  facility  is 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  one  for 
which  it  was  conveyed  under  such  clause. 

(e)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  authority  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
without  regard  to— 

(1)  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  restricting  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  disposing  of  real  property 
and  facilities: 

(2)  any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  use 
of  funds  for  closing  or  realigning  military 
instaUations  included  in  appropriation  or 
authorization  Acts,  other  than  this  Act: 

(3)  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sections 
2662  and  2687  of  title,  10.  United  States 
Code:  and 

(4)  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  et  seq.). 

(f)  Reports.— (1)  As  part  of  each  annual 
request  for  authorization  of  appropriations, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress— 

(A)  a  schedule  of  the  closure  and  realign- 
ment actions  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  section  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  request  is  made  and  an  estimate 
of  the  total  expenditures  required  and  cost 
savings  to  be  achieved  by  each  such  closure 
and  realignment  and  of  the  time  period  in 
which  the  savings  are  to  be  achieved  in  each 
case,  together  with  the  Secretary's  assess- 
ment of  the  environmental  consequences  of 
such  actions:  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  military  installa- 
tions, including  military  installations  under 
construction   and   those   plarmed   for  con- 


struction, to  which  functions  are  to  be 
transferred  as  a  result  of  such  closures  and 
realignments,  together  with  the  Secretary's 
assessment  of  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  such  transfers. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  mUitary  installations  of  the 
United  States  outside  the  United  SUtes  to 
determine  if  efficiencies  can  be  realized 
through  closure  or  reallgimient  of  the  over- 
seas base  structure  of  the  United  States. 
Not  later  than  September  15.  1988.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  a  report  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  such  study  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  The  Conmiission  shaU  con- 
sider the  impact  of  the  Secretary's  study  In 
developing  its  recommendations. 

(B)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Commission 
with  such  information  about  overseas  bases 
as  may  be  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  is 
deliberations. 

(C)  The  Commission,  based  on  its  analysis 
of  military  installations  in  the  United  States 
and  its  review  of  the  Secretary's  study  of 
the  overseas  base  structure,  may  provide  the 
Secretary  with  such  comments  and  sugges- 
tions as  it  deems  appropriate  regarding  the 
Secretary's  study  of  the  overseas  base  struc- 
ture. 

(3)  When  a  decision  is  made  to  carry  out  a 
construction  project  under  subsection  (d)(1) 
and  the  cost  of  the  project  will  be  greater 
than  the  maximum  amount  for  a  minor  con- 
struction project,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
in  writing  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  of  the  nature  of  and  justification 
for  the  project  and  the  amount  proposed  to 
be  expended  for  such  project. 

(g)  Account.— (1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished on  the  books  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  the  Department  of  Defense 
Base  Closure  Account  which  shall  lie  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  as  a  single  account. 

(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Ac- 
count— 

(A)  funds  appropriated  to  the  Account: 

(B)  any  funds  that  the  Secretary  may. 
subject  to  approval  In  an  appropriation  Act, 
transfer  to  the  Account  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
any  purpose,  except  that  such  funds  may  be 
transferred  only  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  transmits  written  notice  of.  and 
justification  for,  such  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress;  and 

(C)  any  amount  described  in  subsection 
(d)(1)(E)  and  any  other  funds  received  by 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  any  clo- 
sure or  realignment  of  a  military  installa- 
tion under  this  section. 

(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Account  for  any  fiscal  year  after 
fiscal  year  1989  the  sum  of  $300,000,000. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  in 
the  Account  only  for  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (d). 

(5)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary  car- 
ries out  activities  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  deposits  into,  and 
the  expenditures  from,  the  Account  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures made  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(A)  though  (C)  of  subsection  (d)(1). 

(6)  Unobligated  funds  which  remain  in  the 
Account  after  the  termination  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  held  In  the  Account  untU  trans- 
ferred by  an  appropriate  Act  enacted  after 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  re- 


ceive the  report  transmitted  under  para- 
graph (7). 

(7)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  an  alignment  or  closure  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
report  containing  an  accounting  of— 

(A)  all  the  funds  deposited  into  and  ex- 
pended from  the  Account  or  expended 
under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of 
subsection  (d)(1):  and 

(B)  any  amount  remaining  in  the  account. 

(h)  Congressional  Disapproval  Proce- 
dures.—(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  take  any  action  with  regard 
to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  If.  within  45  ses- 
sion days  after  the  date  on  which  Congress 
receives  the  report  of  the  Secretary  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  Congress 
enacts  a  joint  resolution  disapproving  the 
plan  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1). 
"joint  resolution"  means  only  a  joint  resolu- 
tion introduced  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion (b)(1)(A)  is  received  by  Congress  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  foUows:  "That  Congress  disapproves  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  submitted  to 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  on (the  blank 

space  being  appropriately  filled  In).". 

(3)  A  resolution  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  resolution  described  In  paragraph 
(2)  introduced  in  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate.  Such  a  resolution  may  not  be 
reported  before  the  8th  day  after  its  Intro- 
duction. 

(4)  If  the  committee  to  which  Is  referred  a 
resolution  described  in  paragraph  (2)  has 
not  reported  such  resolution  (or  an  identical 
resolution)  at  the  end  of  15  calendar  days 
after  its  Introduction,  such  committee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  resolution  and  such 
resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropri- 
ate calendar  of  the  House  involved. 

(5)(A)  When  the  committee  to  which  a 
resolution  Is  referred  has  reported,  or  has 
been  deemed  to  be  discharged  (under  para- 
graph (4))  from  further  consideration  of.  a 
resolution  described  in  paragraph  (2),  it  is  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of  the  respec- 
tive House  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  resolution)  are  waived. 
The  motion  is  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  privileged 
in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  The 
motion  is  not  subject  to  fiscal  year,  or  to  a 
motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business. 
A  motion  to  rconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not 
be  In  order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 
the  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  respective  House  until  dis- 
posed of. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  smd  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  those  favoring  and  those  oppos- 


ing the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  Is  in  order  and  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not  in  order. 

(C)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (2),  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  If  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(D)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(6)  If.  before  the  passage  by  one  House  of 
a  resolution  of  that  House  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  that  House  receives  from  the 
other  House  a  resolution  described  in  para- 
graph (2).  then  the  following  procedures 
shall  apply: 

(A)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  the  House  receiving  the 
resolution— 

(I)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  Iseen  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House:  but 

(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

(7)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described 
in  paragraph  (2).  and  It  supersedes  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  such  rules:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(i)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Account"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account 
established  by  subsection  (g)(1). 

(2)  The  term  'appropriate  committees  of 
Congress"  means  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(3)  The  terms  'Commission  on  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure"  and  "Commission" 
mean  the  commission  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  charter  signed 
by  the  Secretary  on  May  3. 1988. 

(4)  The  term  "charter  establishing  such 
Commission"  means  the  charter  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  The  term  "military  installation" 
means  a  base.  camp.  post,  station,  yard, 
center,  homeport  facility  for  any  ship,  or 
other  activity  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department. 

(6)  The  term  "realignment"  Includes  any 
action  which  both  reduces  and  relocates 
functions  and  civilian  personnel  positions. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(8)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  any 
other  commonwealth,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 


WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2013 

Mr.  WEICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  171.  after  line  2.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  924.  AIR  TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OF  DEFENSE  OON- 
TRAtrrOR  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

§4118.  Air  travel  expenica  of  contractor  penon- 
ncl 

"(a)  Negotiated  Air  Fare  Discounts.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  commercial  air 
carriers  with  a  view  to  achieving  agreements 
that  permit  personnel  of  contractors  travel- 
ing solely  in  the  performance  of  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  transported  by  such  carriers  at  the  same 
discount  air  passenger  transportation  rates 
as  such  carriers  charge  for  travel  by  Federal 
Government  employees  traveling  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

"(b)  Requirement  To  Use  Discount 
Fares.— Each  contract  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  include  a  clause 
that  requires  contractor  personnel,  when 
traveling  by  commercial  air  carrier  solely  in 
the  performance  of  one  or  more  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (in- 
cluding such  contract),  to  travel  under  con- 
ditions that  qualify  such  personnel  for  a  dis- 
count rate  available  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  subsection  (a).  Travel 
under  such  conditions  shall  not  be  required 
under  such  clause  if  it  is  determined,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  that  travel  under  other  conditions 
is  necessary  for  performance  of  one  or  more 
of  such  contracts.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item. 

"4118.  Air  travel  expenses  of  contractor  per- 
sonnel.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4118  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  contract  solicitations  issued  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  the  first  agreement 
between  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  a  conunercial  air  carrier  is  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  of  such  section 
4118. 


WILSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2014 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Murkowski)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  age  232.  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  2811.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBUC 
SCHOOL  DIS"rRICTS  AFFECTED  BY 
MILPTARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subchs«)ter  n  of 
chapter  169  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
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•the 
thii 


by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
sectlon: 

Auistance  to  public  school  district!  af- 
by  military  family  houging  projecU 

1  'AYMENT  OF  ASSISTANCE.— If  a  pfOjeCt 

acquisition  of  family  housing  subject 
i  subchapter  affects  one  or  more 
;  chool  districts  in  the  United  States 

in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 

•v    military   department   carrying   out 

pi  oject  shall,  subject  to  subsection  (e). 

he  public  school  district  or  districts, 

( :ase  may  be,  the  amount  determined 

mul  Uplylng  the  total  number  of  square 

^he  floor  space  of  the  famUy  housing 

in  such  project  by  $1.50.  as  adjust- 

und^r  subsection  (k). 

lk:HOOL  Districts  Eligible  for  Pay- 

A  public  school  district  is  eligible  to 

a  payment  under  subsection  (a)  in 

ion  with  a  family  housing  project 

such  school  district  demonstrates  to 

^  retary  concerned  that — 

t  lie  total  number  of  students  enrolled 

5  ic  schools  in  such  school  district  is 

^  be  substantially  Increased  over  the 

of  students  that  would  otherwise  be 

in  such  public  schools  except  for 

enollment  of  studenU  whose  parents 

em  jloyed  (or  will  be  employed)  on  such 

or  live  (or  will  live)  in  the  family 

„  proposed  to  be  acquired;  and 

^ch  school  district  does  not  have  suf- 

flnancial   resources  or  facilities  to 

adequately    for    the    educational 

( if  the  increased  number  of  students. 

iixocATiOR  OF  Payment.— (1)  In  the 

I  hat  a  family  housing  project  under 

s  ibchapter    affects    more    than    one 

school  district  as  described  in  subsec- 

1 ),  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  al- 

among    such    districts    the    total 

required  to  be  paid  under  subsec- 
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The  amount  of  the  allocation  of  a 
school  district  referred  to  in  para- 
1)  shall  be  determined  by  multiply- 
total  amount  to  be  paid  under  sub- 
(a)  by  the  percentage  determined  by 


the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
ic  schools  in  such  school  district  that 

the  number  of  students  that  would 

other^e  be  enrolled  in  such  public  schools 

for  the  enrollment  of  students  whose 

are  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(1). 


\iith 


the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 

schools  in  all  school  districts  re- 

to  in  paragraph  (1)  that  exceeds  the 

of  students  that  would  otherwise  be 

in  such  public  schools  except  for 

eiirollment  of  students  whose  parents 

to  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

Source  of  Funds.- Amounts  required 

paid  under  subsection  (a)  in  connec- 

a  famUy  housing  project  carried 

the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 

,  ^ay  be  paid  out  of  funds  available  to 

<i  epartment  for  military  construction. 

Payments  Subject  to  Availabiuty  of 

Payments  under  this  section  shall 

to  the  availabUity  of  funds  in  ac- 

with  subsection  (d).  If  sufficient 

are  not  available  for  payment  under 

section  in  any  fiscal  year,  school  dis- 

otherwise  eligible  for  the  payment 

paid  under  this  section  in  the  first 

^    fiscal   year.   Payment   of  such 

districts  shall  be  made  in  the  order  in 
applications  for  payment  are  received 
this  section. 

Notice  or  Family  Housing  Project, 
Intormatioh.— (1)  At  least  45 


je 


days  before  awarding  a  contract  in  connec- 
tion with  a  family  housing  project  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  transmit  application  materials 
for  payment  under  subsection  (a)  and  the 
following  information  to  each  public  school 
district  that  may  realize  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  its  student  population  as  the  result 
of  such  project: 

"(A)  A  written  description  of  the  proposed 
project.  Including  the  number  of  persons 
from  outside  the  school  district  concerned 
who  are  expected  to  be  employed  on  such 
project. 

"(B)  Instructions  for  making  application 
for  payment  under  subsection  (a). 

"(C)  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  fami- 
lies that  will  occupy  the  family  housing. 

"(D)  A  description  of  the  matters  that  the 
school  district  must  demonstrate  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  order  to  esUbllsh  eligibility  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(E)  Any  other  information  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  fur- 
nish a  public  school  district  such  informa- 
tion (in  addition  to  the  information  fur- 
nished under  paragraph  (1))  as  the  school 
district  may  request  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating preparation  of  documents  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  eligibility  of  such 
school  district  under  subsection  (b). 

"(g)  Appucations.— (1)  Application  for 
payment  under  this  section  must  be  submit- 
ted by  a  public  school  district  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  transmits 
to  such  school  district  the  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f)(1).  The  Secretary 
may.  under  exceptional  circumstances  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary),  increase  the 
period  within  which  an  application  may  be 
submitted  by  a  school  district. 

"(2)  Each  application  submitted  by  a 
public  school  district  under  this  section  in 
connection  with  a  family  housing  project 
shall  contain  such  documentation  as  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  require  to  estab- 
lish the  ellglbUlty  of  such  school  district 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  concerned  receives 
an  application  for  a  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shaU  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  application. 

"(h)  Time  for  Payment.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (e),  a  payment  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  In  the  case  of  any  public  school 
district  shall  be  made  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  application  for 
such  payment  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

"(I)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  received  by  a 
public  school  district  under  this  section  In 
connection  with  a  family  housing  project 
may  be  used  only  for  the  construction  or 
other  acquisition  of  educational  facilities 
for  schools  affected  by  such  project  (as  de- 
termined pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)). 

"(j)  Relationship  to  Other  Sources  of 
Funds.— (1)  A  public  school  district  may  use 
amounts  received  under  this  section  only  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  with- 
out regard  to  payments  under  this  section, 
otherwise  be  made  available  to  such  school 
district  from  sources  outside  the  Federal 
(jovemment  for  the  acquisition  of  educa- 
tional facilities  by  such  school  district,  and 
in  no  case  may  such  amounts  be  used  to  sup- 
plant such  funds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  take 
Into  consideration,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  priority  of  a  school  district 


for  assistance  under  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), and  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be 
paid  to  such  school  district  under  such  Act, 
the  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  such 
school  district  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  shall  furnish 
the  Secretary  of  Education  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph.  

"(k)  Annual  Adjustment  of  Amoitnt  of 
Payment.— Effective  on  January  1  of  each 
year,  the  rate  per  square  foot  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  Items-United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished for  September  of  the  preceding  year 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  exceeds 
such  Index  for  September  of  the  year  before 
such  preceding  year. 

"(1)  Consultation  Requirement.- The 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Education  In 
carrying  out  this  section. 

"(m)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the 
term  acquisition",  with  respect  to  family 
housing  or  educational  facilities,  includes 
construction,  leasing,  addition,  extension, 
expansion,  alteration,  and  relcKatlon  of 
family  housing  or  educational  facilities,  re- 
spectively.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  2811  the 
following: 


"2835.  Assistance  to  public  school  districts 
affected  by  military  family 
housing  projects.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  family  housing  projects  for 
which  contract  solicitations  are  Issued  on  or 
after  October  1,  1988. 

(2)  The  first  adjustment  under  section 
2835(k)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1990,  and  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (referred  to  in  such  section) 
published  for  September  1989  with  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  published  for  September 
1988. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

select  committee  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing the  following: 

A  hearing  on  Wednesday.  May  11, 
1988,  in  Senate  Russell  485,  beginning 
at  9  a.m.,  on  S.  1976,  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act  Amendments; 

A  markup  on  Friday,  May  13,  1988, 
in  Senate  Russell  485,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.,  on  S.  555,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Federal  regulations  of  gaming  activi- 
ties on  Indian  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

A  hearing  on  Wednesday,  May  18, 
1988.  in  Senate  Russell  485.  beginning 
at  9  a.m..  on  S.  2250,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act;  and 

An  oversight  hearing  on  Thursday,- 
May  26,  1988.  in  Senate  Russell  485, 
beginning  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  Federal  ac- 
knowledgement petition  [PAP]  proc- 


ess for  Federal  recognition  of  Indian 
tribes. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  at  224-2251. 

subcommittee  on  AGRICXTLTURAL  PRODUCTION 
AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  wheat  supply 
situation;  reviewing  current  stocks  and 
production  estimates  for  the  upcoming 
harvest  season  on  May  17,  1988,  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  332  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Senator  John  Melcher  will  preside. 
For  further  information  please  con- 
tact George  Paul  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-5207. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  current  and  expect- 
ed world  wheat  demand  and  the  status 
of  the  U.S.  marketing  tools  on  May  25, 
1988,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  332  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Senator  John  Melcher  will  preside. 
For  further  information  please  con- 
tact George  Paul  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-5207. 

committee  on  rules  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  hold  a 
hearing  at  9  a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  May  17, 
in  SR-301.  Russell  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng.  The  committee  will  be  re- 
ceiving testimony  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 260,  introduced  by  Senators 
KASSEBAtm  and  Inouye,  to  amend 
standing  rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  to 
improve  legislative  efficiency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  S.  1835,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Evans,  the  Individ- 
ual Appropriations  Act,  to  provide 
that  each  title  of  any  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution making  continuing  appropria- 
tions that  is  reported  by  a  committee 
of  conference  and  is  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the  same 
form  during  a  2-year  period  shall  be 
presented  as  a  separate  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

Senators  who  wish  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  the  hearing 
record  are  requested  to  have  their 
staffs  contact  Carole  Blessington  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  exten- 
sion 40278.  Interested  individuals  and 
organizations  who  wish  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  are 
also  requested  to  contact  Ms.  Blessing- 
ton. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  10,  1988,  to  consider  recommen- 
dations to  the  administration  for  the 
implementation  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  10,  1988,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Lemoine  V.  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1988,  to 
hold  a  heairing  on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES  AND  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  NUTRITION  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nutrition  and  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  10.  1988.  to 
hold  a  joint  hearing  on  commodity 
availability  for  food  distribution  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOBJMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
May  10.  1988.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
"Protection  and  Advocacy  for  Mental- 
ly 111  Individuals."         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


dent  of  the  United  States,  2^achary 
Taylor— became  a  city  on  May  13, 
1968.  The  history  of  Taylor  is  one  of 
continued  economic  expansion.  From 
WW  II  to  1970  the  population  of 
Taylor  Township  grew  from  5,000  to 
70.200.  Due  to  the  population  boom, 
there  was  an  increased  need  for  munl- 
ciple  services  that  a  township  could 
not  provide,  such  as  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. Taylor  has  now  proven  to 
be  self  sufficient  on  all  of  these  fronts. 

Taylor  has  been  a  vital  asset  to  this 
coimtry.  Before  the  1960's  Taylor  was 
primarily  a  farming  and  dairy  commu- 
nity, producing  much  of  the  State's 
agriculture.  Many  of  the  residents  also 
worked  on  the  construction  of  many  of 
the  huge  ships  that  sailed  the  Great 
Lakes.  One  of  those  ships,  the  U.S.S. 
Columbia,  had  been  designated  as  an 
historical  site  and  can  be  found  on 
Boblo  Island,  located  on  the  Detroit 
River. 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  growth  in 
Taylor  has  been  primarily  commercial 
and  residential  with  many  of  its  resi- 
dents worlting  for  the  auto  industry. 
Throughout  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
auto  industry,  Taylor  has  managed  to 
stand  tall  and  steady  as  an  independ- 
ent city.  Today  Taylor  is  stronger  than 
ever.  After  visiting  recently  with  some 
of  the  residents.  I  have  realized  that 
their  community  spirit  is  alive  and 
well.  I  feel  it  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to 
Taylor  and  wish  them  a  festive  week 
of  celebration  during  their  20th  anni- 
versary.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  TAYLOR.  MI 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  city  of 
Taylor,  MI  on  its  20th  armiversary. 
Taylor— named  after  the  12th  Presi- 


THE  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  April  1988  issue  of  the  publication 
Government  Executive  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle that  can  make  Government  man- 
agers proud.  It  contains  a  description 
of  the  work  done  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  by  the  Public  Printer, 
Ralph  Kennickell,  Jr..  since  he  took 
up  his  responsibilities  there  in  1984. 

I  commend  this  accoimt  of  his  re- 
markable successes  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  reading  pleasure.  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  Public  Printer  for  his 
achievements  in  making  a  Govern- 
ment agency  nm  more  efficiently  and 
for  creating  the  environment  for  a 
new  cooperative  relationship  between 
labor  and  management  at  the  GPO. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Government  Executive.  April  1988] 

Public  Printer  Turns  His  Agency  Around 

(By  Alan  Paller) 

He  may  not  be  charged  with  securing  the 
nation's  defense,  providing  economic  securi- 
ty for  the  elderly  or  improving  the  health  of 
the  American  populace,  but  from  a  manage- 
ment perspective,  the  public  printer  has  one 
of  the  tougher  jobs  in  Washington. 

Confronting  muscular  unions  and  de- 
manding, i>erpetually  unsatisfied  customers. 
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the  largest  job  printing  shop  in 
His  shop  had  revenues  of  $871 
in  1987. 

;h  armed  with  a  congressional  man- 
print  most  government  documents, 
c  printer  and  his  agency,  the  Gov- 
Prlnting   Office   (GPO).   were   in- 
shunned  by  their  clientele  during 
„  Os.  Federal   agencies  with  printing 
ii  ivested  endless  hours  and  truly  inno- 
hinking  to  avoid  having  to  rely  on 
C  ustomer  comments  about  GPO  serv- 
unprinUble.  GPO  employees  were 
prized   as  shirkers,   as   people   who 
did  not  care  about  quality,  accuracy 
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.,  much  of  that  has  changed.  Work- 
iU  levels  of  GPO  are  going  out  of 
to  serve.  In  what  must  be  consid- 
.,^  of  the  most  impressive  tuma- 
in  government  service,  GPO's  repu- 
br  service  is  at  its  highest  level  in  a 
Though  there  is  stiU  much  to  be 
jPO  provides  a  case  study  from 
)ther  government  leaders  may  learn. 

Alt  UMUKn-Y  NBW  LEADER 

evolutionary  who  brought  about  this 
was  an  unlikely  candidate  to  turn 
an   organization   employing   about 
I  «ople.  He  was  a  small-businessman 
Savannah,    Ga..    running    a    family- 
printing  company  with  50  employees. 
>uld  have  expected  GPO's  predomi- 
black  work  force,  which  is  represent- 
of  the  toughest  labor  unions  in  gov- 
„  to  rally  to  this  Southerner's  goals. 
'  they  did. 
.  Ralph  E.  Kennickell,  Jr.  was  con- 
by  the  Senate  as  the  public  printer 
ber  1984,  at  age  39,  he  was  the 
■v  person  ever  to  hold  the  position, 
his  first  three  years  leading  GPO, 
has    compiled    an    impressive 
of  success. 

;  of  the  measures  of  success  are  easy 

-4  Cash  balances  have  gone  up  150  per- 

1  toployment  has  dropped  by  about  300 

without    reductions    in    output. 

is  down. 

r  to  see,  but  perhaps  more  impor- 

the  change  in  mood  aroiind  GPO. 

seem  excited  about  their  work 

organization. 

11  took  a  four-pronged  approach 

„.„  GPO  around.  His  first  task  was 

up  the  four-page  GPO  mission  state- 

and   replace   it   with   one   sentence. 

"     KennlckeU     wrote,      •will    be    a 

1-driven,  service  oriented  agency."  In 

sentence,  he  told  his  customers 

,c  needs  came  first,  and  he  told  his 

that  service  to  GPO's  customers  was 

.J  their  top  priority.  To  make  certain 

employees  knew  their  mission,  he  put 

40-foot  banner  mounted  in  the  GPO 
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.w"*"—  among  GPO  client  agencies 

had  centered  on  communication.  With 

to  improving  service  through  better 

mication,    KennickeU   put   GPO   ac- 

represenUtives  on  the  road,  visiting 

»  to  show  them  how  they  could  reduce 

printing  costs  by.  for  example,  order- 

pandard-size  publications.  The  account 

also  help  their  clients  fill  out  GPO 

r  work  and  choose  the  paper  and  ink 

will  produce  the  best-looking  product 

the  agency's  budget. 

nrvESTniG  m  peopi* 

^^„ s  second  step  was  an  invest- 

,  in  the  rank-and-fUe  workers.  He  met 
career  leaders  of  the  agency  and  asked 
heir  ideas  on  Improving  service.  Then 
ti  uplemented  those  ideas. 


Ke  nnickell'! 


He  also  met  with  more  than  4,000  of 
GPO's  employees  to  press  the  flesh  and  to 
let  them  know  who  he  was.  Many  of  those 
employees  had  never  before  seen  a  Public 
Printer,  except  in  a  photograph.  In  those 
meetings,  he  spoke  of  fairness  and  equal  op- 
portunity. „  .  . 
And  he  did  more  than  just  talk  about 
equal  opportunity.  He  tripled  the  training 
budget,  expanded  the  upward  mobUity  pro- 
gram, and  rewrote  the  incentive  program  so 
that  managers  could  give  instant  bonuses 
for  outstanding  performance. 

The  upward  mobility  program  focuses  on 
employees  below  GS  9,  although  compre- 
hensive career  guidance  services  are  provid- 
ed for  all  grades.  Formal  programs  have 
been  set  up  to  enable  clerical  employees  to 
advance  to  technical  positions  and  on  to  the 
professional  ranks,  and  semi-skilled  workers 
to  advance  to  journeymen  in  the  crafts.  As 
often  as  they  can,  agency  managers  fill  va- 
cancies by  promoting  from  within,  waivmg 
requirements  for  gathering  outside  appli- 
cants for  the  slots. 

As  part  of  the  upward  mobility  effort, 
headquarters  and  field  employees  can  get 
assistance  in  filling  out  SP-171  forms, 
attend  career  planning  seminars  and  receive 
periodic  publications  on  steps  to  enhance 
their  competitiveness  for  higher  level  posi- 
tions. GPO's  career  guidance  publications 
have  been  used  by  other  government  agen- 
cies for  their  employees,  and  the  latest.  The 
ABC's  of  Career  Advancement,  was  picked 
up  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
for  distribution  to  small  agencies. 

Kennickell's  concern  for  opportunity  is 
emphasized  again  and  again  through  his 
personal  monitoring  of  the  use  each  manag- 
er makes  of  the  training  and  bonus  budgets. 
"I  get  antsy  and  make  comments  when  a 
manager  is  not  spending  enough  in  those 

areas."  , ,     „ 

His  investment  in  the  employees  paid  off 
quickly.  The  most  important  effect  was  im- 
proved customer  service.  But  it  also  became 
apparent  when  one  GS  7  artist  spontaneous- 
ly created  a  poster  celebrating  the  agency's 
work,  staying  late  so  that  he  could  stiU  get 
his  other  work  done.  »  ^t»/-v 

Although  the  unions  represented  at  GPO 
are  strong  and  occasionally  militant— they 
were  among  these  that  staged  a  bitter  strike 
against  The  Washington  Post  Co.  in  the 
mid-1970s— Kennickell's  relations  with  them 
seem  good.  "He  has  not  always  agreed  with 
us  and  we  have  not  always  agreed  with  him, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  work  out  amicable 
understandings  when  we  do  disagree,"  says 
Robert  Petersen,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Typographical  Union. 

George  E.  Lord,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
CouncU  of  Unions,  which  represents  all  the 
unions  with  workers  at  GPO,  says.  "Ralph 
has  a  real  feel  for  people,  which  comes  from 
his  experience  in  a  small  business.  Mr.  K. 
brought  that  with  him  to  GPO." 

The  third  Kennickell  move  was  a  commit- 
ment to  his  managers  that  they  would  not 
be  punished  for  faUure.  There  was  a  big 
"but "  however.  He  also  told  them.  "If  you 
repeat  a  historical  mistake,  you  are  dead 
meat."  ^    , 

Most  of  the  GPO  managers  had  never 
before  been  given  the  freedom  to  innovate, 
to  use  their  experience  and  knowledge,  and 
try  out  new  ideas. 

The  managers  knew  what  the  problems 
were  and  they  were  just  as  concerned  about 
them  as  were  GPO's  customers.  They  also 
knew  how  to  solve  those  problems.  By 
giving  his  managers  freedom  and  confi- 
dence, KennickeU  unleashed  their  creativity 


and  energy  for  tackling  the  service  problems 
faced  by  the  agency's  clients. 


COMPUTER  CONTROL 

KennickeU's  fourth  important  action  was 
an  on-line  computer  system  that  gave  him 
and  every  GPO  manager  down  to  the  super- 
visory level  immediate  access  to  all  key  GPO 
performance  information.  "My  executive  in- 
formation system  (EIS),"  says  KennickeU, 
"is  an  extension  of  my  personaUty." 

The  EIS  concept  emerged  out  of  Kennic- 
keU's frustration  with  lengthy  computer 
printouts  that  did  not  answer  even  simple 
management  questions. 

A  few  days  after  he  arrived  on  the  job.  a 
pUe  of  printouts  was  put  on  KeiuiickeU's 
desk.  He  asked  an  assUtant  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do  with  it  and  was  told,  "That's 
how  you  run  GPO." 

He  looked  through  a  few  pages,  decided  he 
wasn't  smart  enough  to  use  the  listings,  and 
threw  them  away. 

A  month  later,  he  received  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  same  listings.  This  time  he  tele- 
phoned his  personnel  director  and  asked 
"Who's  responsible  for  preparing  these?  I 
am  going  to  abolish  their  jobs!" 

"I  couldn't  manage  GPO  with  those  re- 
ports." says  KennickeU.  "No  one  could." 

In  place  of  the  useless  printouts.  GPO  im- 
plemented its  new  EIS.  a  computer  system 
that  makes  tabular  and  graphic  summaries 
of  key  data  avaUable  at  the  touch  of  a 
button.  The  new  system  offers  data  that's 
much  more  timely  and  comprehensive  than 
that  provided  by  the  old  system.  It  provides 
instant.  easUy  understandable  analysis  of 
leave-time  used,  inventory  turnover  and 
cash  balance  control.  Spoilage  of  printed 
products  was  not  tracked  by  computer  m 
the  old  system,  but  Is  now,  aUowing  quicker 
action  to  deal  with  spoUage  problems. 

The  EIS  is  not  for  KeiuiickeU's  use  alone. 
Instead,  it  is  used  to  show  managers 
throughout  GPO  the  data  that  the  pubUc 
printer  considers  necessary  to  effectively 
manage  the  organization. 

To  establish  the  EIS,  KennickeU  set  up  a 
team  of  information  systems  people  and 
told  them  the  key  business  problems  he 
wanted  monitored:  responsiveness  to  cus- 
tomer needs,  cash  and  revenue  improve- 
ments, performance  and  several  others.  He 
asked  them  to  ask  his  managers  how  they 
wanted  to  see  the  data  relating  to  each  busi- 
ness goal.  AU  he  demanded  was  that  the 
data  be  accurate  and  the  graphics  be  inter- 
esting and  easy  for  anyone  to  read  and  un- 
derstand. 

When  the  team  had  the  first  version  of 
the  system  together,  they  asked  KennickeU 
where  he  wanted  his  terminal.  He  said  he 
didn't  want  the  first  terminal;  instead,  the 
terminals  were  to  go  on  supervisors'  desks, 
where  the  data  could  do  the  most  good. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  daU,  and  I  don't  want 
my  people  to  be,"  says  KennickeU.  "Infor- 
mation is  cheap.  I  just  had  to  get  the  right 
information  to  the  right  people  and  I  knew 
they  could  do  a  better  job." 

The  impact  was  immediate.  One  supervi- 
sor came  to  KennickeU  to  say  that  he  had 
always  known  there  was  a  problem  in  his 
area  but  it  wasn't  untU  he  saw  the  charts 
that  he  recognized  that  it  could  be  fixed. 
"We  knew  that  there  was  a  press-downtime 
problem,  and  with  EIS  we  could  track  it." 
says  Jim  Hickey,  superintendent  of  the 
GPO  press  division.  "We  showed  our  super- 
visors the  system,  and  they  could  see  where 
the  problems  were.  That  improved  produc- 
tivity." 


After  a  few  weeks,  during  which  his  man- 
agers got  comfortable  with  the  system,  Ken- 
nickeU got  his  own  terminal  and  immediate- 
ly started  making  changes.  He  made  certain 
that  every  performance  chart  also  showed 
standards,  so  his  people  could  see  how  weU 
they  were  doing.  He  also  julded  'high-inter- 
est charts"  to  monitor  short-term  problems. 

Today  he  uses  the  system  to  monitor  costs 
and  performance  and  to  show  visitors 
graphic  summaries  of  the  results  of  his 
management  program. 

Kennickell's  management  program  is  not 
a  magic  wand  that  has  erased  all  problems. 
Some  of  GPO's  customers  stlU  complain  of 
contracting  officers  at  GPO  who  contract- 
out  printing  to  commercial  companies  that 
produce  shoddy  work.  They  are  particularly 
frustrated  by  GPO's  habit  of  allowing  the 
same  office  that  made  the  contract  decide 
whether  a  customer's  claim  of  shoddy  work 
is  valid. 

But  overaU,  GPO's  cUents  laud  the  agency 
for  a  turnaround  in  customer  service. 

Government's  job  is  providing  services  and 
KennickeU  has  drawn  a  road  map  to  im- 
proved service  that  other  agencies  may  wish 
to  foUow. 

(Alan  Poller  is  president  of  AUI  Data 
Graphics  in  Washington.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  National  Computer  Graphics  Associa- 
tion, iDith  responsibility  for  education  and 
training.  Books  tie  has  written  include  "If 
You  Have  to  Give  a  Presentation,  Why  Not 
Make  It  a  Success?")  • 


TRraUTE  TO  CANTON 
TOWNSHIP 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  accom- 
plishments and  growth  of  Canton 
Township,  MI.  During  these  economi- 
cally trying  times.  Canton  has  forged 
ahead  creating  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  growth.  Approxi- 
mately $20  million  in  private  projects 
have  been  successfully  planted  in  the 
community  in  the  last  few  years. 
Canton  has  also  expanded  its  industri- 
al tax  base  by  millions  of  dollars  and 
created  more  than  1,000  new  jobs. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
the  1,200-member  Michigan  Town- 
ships Association  honored  Canton 
Township  with  their  prestigious  Excel- 
lence Award.  This  honor  demonstrates 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  the 
township  employees  and  the  immeas- 
urable contributions  by  many  local 
volunteers. 

Canton  Township  was  also  honored 
for  its  outstanding  environmental  ef- 
forts. Last  November,  Canton  received 
the  Michigan  Plaque  from  the  Keep 
Michigan  Beautiful  Committee  for  its 
tree-planting  program.  The  township 
recognizes  the  need  to  provide  pleas- 
ant surroundings  for  everyone. 

These  are  no  small  accomplish- 
ments. Canton  Township  is  the  only 
community  in  the  entire  State  of 
Michigan  which  has  received  both  of 
these  distinguished  awards.  I  believe 
the  continuing  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  this  community  deserves  spe- 
cial recognition  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  rise  today  to  honor 
Canton  Township.* 


PATIENTS  IN  NEED 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  submitting  an  article  to  the 
Record  that  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  on  April  7.  1988.  con- 
cerning G.D.  Searle  &  Co.'s  recently 
expanded  patients  in  need  program. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant program  that  may  save  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  lives.  G.D. 
Searle  &  Co.  is  offering  free  hyperten- 
sion drugs  to  those  who  earn  too  much 
to  qualify  for  public  programs,  but 
cannot  afford  private  insurance.  These 
are  honest,  hard  working  people  who 
often  are  forced  to  choose  between  ne- 
cessities, such  as  heat  and  food,  and 
medicine  that  could  save  lives.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  proud  to  repre- 
sent the  State  of  Missouri  where  com- 
panies like  G.D.  Searle  are  doing  such 
important  humanitarian  work. 

The  article  follows: 

Drug  Giveaway  Praised 

The  expansion  of  a  drug  company's  pro- 
gram of  free  medicine  for  the  working  poor 
will  help  curb  a  significant  problem  in  treat- 
ing high-blood  pressure  victims,  a  St.  Louis 
blood  pressure  speciaUst  said  Wednesday. 

"Money,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  a  major  issue 
in  patients  not  taking  Ufe-savlng  medicine." 
said  Dr.  H.  MitcheU  Perry  Jr..  director  of 
the  hypertension  division  and  hypertension 
clinic  at  the  Washington  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Perry  was  commenting  on  the  announce- 
ment in  St.  Louis  and  nine  other  cities  that 
G.D.  Searle  &  Co.  was  expanding  its  Pa- 
tients in  Need  Program,  which  offers  free 
drugs  to  persons  who  cannot  qualify  for 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  but  cannot  afford  pri- 
vate Insurance. 

Searle,  the  drug  subsidiary  of  Monsanto 
Co.,  says  it  wlU  provide  seven  heart  disease 
and  blood  pressure  drugs  to  patients  who 
have  an  annual  household  Income  of  $8,000 
or  less  for  one  or  two  people,  or  $11,000  or 
less  for  three  or  more  people. 

"The  poor  have  the  most  severe  kinds  of 
hypertension."  said  Perry,  a  past  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  heart  associa- 
tions. "Some  patients  have  to  choose  be- 
tween hunger  and  hypertension.  A  signifi- 
cant number  of  patients  slip  through  the 
net."  He  was  referring  to  patients  who  earn 
too  much  to  qualify  for  government  aid  but 
not  enough  to  buy  private  insurance. 

According  to  state  statistics,  more  than 
580,000  Missouri  residents  have  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level  and  nearly  700.000 
under  age  65  lack  health  Insurance.  Searle 
officials  estimated  that  1.5  miUlon  state 
residents  suffer  from  high  blood  pressure. 
Including  425.000  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County.  Heart  disease  killed  more  than 
18.000  Missourlans  in  1986. 

At  a  press  conference  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  a  Searle  official 
presented  certificates  worth  $25,000  each  In 
free  medicine  to  representatives  of  four  area 
clinics— Metro  Community  Health  Center, 
FamUy  Care  Center  of  Carondelet,  People's 
Clinic  and  the  Washington  University  Clin- 
ics. The  company  distributed  $100,000  In 
certificates  In  each  of  nine  other  cities. 

Physicians  give  the  certificates  and  pre- 
scriptions to  patients,  who  take  them  to  a 
pharmacist.  Searle  pays  the  pharmacist  to 
fUl  the  prescription. 

Searle  launched  its  free  drug  program  in 
February  1987  by  making  two  drugs  avail- 


able to  the  working  poor  for  the  treatment 
of  high  blood  pressure  and  angina,  which  is 
chest  pain  associated  with  heart  disease. 
The  company  said  33.000  certificates  for 
20,000  patients  have  been  redeemed. 

The  new  Patients  In  Need  program  In- 
cludes five  other  medications  which  treat  ir- 
regular heartbeats,  angina,  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  congestive  heart  faUure.  The  com- 
pany said  It  wiU  place  no  time  limit  or  doUar 
restriction  on  the  program.* 


WARTIME  REPARATIONS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
20,  the  Senate  considered  and  passed 
S.  1009,  a  bill  to  accept  the  findings 
and  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians. 

It  was,  Mr.  President,  a  difficult  de- 
cision for  me  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
The  internment  and  relocation  of  the 
Japanese  Americans  on  the  west  coast 
during  World  War  II  was  a  grievous 
error  but  it  was  an  error  made  in  good 
faith  by  American  leaders  who  were 
engaged  in  a  world  war.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  make  an  official  apol- 
ogy to  those  who  suffered  this  indigni- 
ty and  breach  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  It  is  a  very  sad  chapter  in  our 
history.  I  was  therefore  pleased  that 
S.  1009  included  such  an  apology. 

Although  I  believe  the  United  States 
owes  these  citizens  and  resident  aliens 
a  formal  apology.  I  regretfully  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  taken  in  its  en- 
tirety, S.  1009  was  not  wise.  I  was  trou- 
bled by  the  condemnation  in  the  bill 
of  our  war-time  leaders  and  the  com- 
pensation aspects  of  the  bill. 

Many  of  these  Americans  fought 
with  great  valor  and  distinction  in  the 
European  theater  later  in  the  war,  in- 
cluding our  colleagues  Senators 
INOUYE  and  Matsunaga.  As  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  knows,  both  served 
with  honor  and  were  decorated  for 
heroism  in  combat.  Senator  Inootte 
lost  his  arm  in  combat.  All  of  us  who 
enjoy  freedom  today  must  be  thankful 
for  their  service  and  valor.  I  proudly 
salute  them  and  all  other  Japanese 
Americans  who  served  this  country 
with  such  great  distinction. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  knew  then  what 
we  know  now,  we  would  not  have  in- 
terned these  Americans.  But  it  is  also 
important  to  understand  the  setting  in 
which  this  decision  was  made.  One 
must  remember  that  the  Government 
of  Japan  launched  an  unprovoked,  sur- 
prise attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  resulting  in  the  deaths 
of  hundreds  of  American  servicemen. 

The  decision  to  intern  these  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  was  based 
on  an  Executive  order  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  February  1942.  The 
Congress  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing enforcement  of  that  order  and  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Intern- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Americans. 
Thus,  all  three  branches  of  Govem- 
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ment    ipproved 

action.  ^     ^     .  .        „* 

As  I  understand  it,  the  decisions  of 
the  Pr(  isident  and  the  military  officers 
who  ca  rried  it  out  were  based  on  mUi- 
tary  liteUigence  information  which 
suggesed  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  had  organized  networks  among 
ethnic  Japanese  in  this  country  for 
the  pvrpose  of  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage. I  also  xmderstand  that  the  FBI 
took  I  contrary  view;  namely,  that 
they  lad  no  information  supporting 
that  a  nclusion. 

We  HOW  know  that  the  military  in- 
teUigeiice  was  wrong,  but  in  those 
early  (lays  of  World  War  II.  I  beUeve 
that  o  ir  national  leaders  made  the  d" 
cisions  that  they  thought  best  for  our 
country.  We  now  know  that  the  deci- 
sion t<  intern  the  Japanese  Americans 
on  the  west  coast  was  wrong.  An  apol- 
ogy is  clearly  needed.  But  I  am  trou- 
bled b  f  the  tone  of  the  language  m  S. 
1009.  t  is  one  thing  to  conclude  that 
the  dt  cision  was  wrong,  but  it  is  quite 
anothi  sr  thing  to  condemn  those  who 
made  1. 1,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  asso- 
ciate nyself  with  a  condemnation  of 
Presic  ent  Roosevelt.  General  Marshall 
and  tl  e  others  who  led  us  to  victory  m 
that  t  srrible  war. 

Wit  1  respect  to  the  compensation 
question,  I  agree  that  more  than  an 
apoloi  y  is  needed.  But  S.  1009  goes  too 

Consress  has  previously  approved 
seven  1  measures  to  compensate  these 
indivi  iuals  for  their  losses.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Th«  1948  Japanese-American  Claims 
Act  w  hich  esteblished  a  procedure  for 
af feci  ed  individuals  to  file  a  claim  for 
the  k  ss  of  real  and  personal  property. 
Over  $37  million  was  paid  in  settle- 
ment of  26,578  claims. 

An  amendment  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  in  1972  which  provided  that 
those  persons  who  were  over  18  when 
they  were  in  the  relocation  camps  are 
deemed  to  have  earned  and  contribut- 
ed tt  the  Social  Security  system  for 
work  performed  in  the  camps. 

An  amendment  to  the  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  provisions  in  1978, 
to  al  ow  civU  service  retirement  credit 
for  t  le  time  spent  in  detention  after 
the  a  ge  of  18. 

S.  1009  goes  much  further.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a  $20,000  tax 
free  payment  to  each  individual  who 
was  ntemed.  No  one  knows  the  total 
cost,  but  the  bill  authorized  $1.3  bil- 
lion or  this  program. 

Tl:e  bill,  in  section  206,  also  estab- 
lish* d  the  "Civil  Uberties  Public  Edu- 
catitn  Fund  Board  of  Directors" 
which  will  be  responsible  for  disburs- 
ing up  to  $100  million  to  sponsor 
publ  ic  education  about  the  relocation 
and  ntemment  of  the  Japanese  Amer- 
ican!, to  fund  comparable  studies  of 
simi  ar  civil  Uberties  abuses,  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  ethnic  Japa- 
nes*  community  of  the  United  SUtes. 


Those  are  worthy  goals,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  there  are  other  ethnic 
groups  in  this  country  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  Government  misconduct 
in  the  past.  In  particular  American  In- 
dians and  American  blacks  have  cause 
for  complaint  against  past  actions  of 
our  Government.  Is  it  fair  to  do  this 
for  Japanese  Americans  and  not  do 
the  same  for  other  Americans? 

Mr.  President,  money  cannot  restore 
the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  indignation 
suffered  by  the  loyal  Americans  who 
were  interned  during  the  war.  And 
money  cannot  bring  to  life  the  Ameri- 
cans who  died  during  the  war.  There  is 
much  we  can  learn  from  history,  but 
we  must  also  be  honest  about  history 
and  recognize  that  those  who  made 
and  enforced  these  decisions  in  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II  thought 
they  were  doing  what  was  right. 

PinaUy,  Mr.  President,  I  am  troubled 
by  the  great  cost  of  this  program 
when  there  are  so  many  other  pressing 
demands  on  our  budget.  We  do  not 
have  adequate  money  for  child  sup- 
port, the  war  against  drugs,  and  other 
urgent  social  and  defense  needs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  reluctant- 
ly concluded  that  although  the  Japa- 
nese Americans  suffered  a  grievous 
breach  of  their  constitutional  rights, 
S.  1009  is  not  the  appropriate 
remedy.* 


KESSLER  INSTITUTE  FOR 
REHABILITATION 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
Sunday,  May  22,  is  a  special  day  in 
New  Jersey.  The  Kessler  Institute  for 
Rehabilitation  is  celebrating  its  40th 
year  of  work  on  behalf  of  the  physical- 
ly disabled  of  New  Jersey. 

As  New  Jersey's  largest  and  oldest 
rehabilitation  hospital,  the  Kessler  In- 
stitute has  long  been  at  the  forefront 
of  medical  technology.  It  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  effort  to  provide  people 
with  the  highest  quality  of  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  services.  The 
Kessler  Institute  has  grown  from  a 
smaU  rehabilitative  hospital  into  a 
large  teaching  institution  with  an 
international  reputation  for  providing 
a  wide  range  of  rehabilitative  services. 
For  40  years,  the  Kessler  Institute 
has  helped  people  to  overcome  physi- 
cal handicaps.  By  removing  physical 
barriers,  the  doctors  and  staff  of  the 
Kessler  Institute  give  new  independ- 
ence, mobUity,  and  hope  to  the  dis- 
abled. 

I  commend  the  Kessler  Institute  for 
improving  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
New  Jerseyans,  and  wish  them  well  as 
they  continue  their  valuable  work.  I 
am  sure  we  will  be  hearing  a  lot  more 
from  the  Kessler  Institute  in  the  years 
to  come.* 


RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20,  1988,  residents  of  Barton, 
Jasper,  Newton,  and  McDonald  coun- 
ties participated  in  a  nationwide  bal- 
loon launch  sponsored  by  the  national 
RSVP  Association  honoring  the  signif- 
icant contributions  of  our  Nation's 
senior  volunteers. 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram seeks  opportunities  for  people 
age  60  and  over  to  better  their  commu- 
nities through  creative  use  of  their 
energy  and  expertise.  Beginning  local- 
ly in  1981  with  31  volunteers,  there  are 
currently  over  300  senior  volunteers 
throughout  the  four  counties.  The  vol- 
unteers are  involved  in  projects  rang- 
ing from  carpentry  work  to  helping 
others  with  tax  forms  to  friendly  visi- 
tation and  ombudsman  services.  In  ad- 
dition to  serving  in  over  50  public  and 
nonprofit   settings,   RSVP  volunteers 
increase  community  knowledge  about 
senior    citizens    through    their    skit 
troupe,   "The  Street  Players."   They 
are  also  the  key  to  the  success  of  such 
annual  events  as  the  Over  60  Olympics 
and  the  Missouri  SUver  Haired  Legisla- 
ture. .^  ^    , 

Last  year  volunteers  contributed  ap- 
proximately 40.000  hours  of  communi- 
ty service.  Their  efforts  represent  a 
significant  contribution  to  their  com- 
munities' quality  of  life  and  should  be 
a  model  of  community  involvement  for 
all  Americans.* 


CONNECTICUT'S  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
devoted  proponent  of  small  business  in 
America,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  N.  Don  Edwards,  the  "Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year"  from 
Connecticut.  Here  is  an  entrepreneur 
who  epitomizes  all  the  virtues  of  small 
business.  He  began  his  specialty  adver- 
tising business  In  1962  in  the  basement 
of  his  family's  home  with  money  from 
a  second  mortgage  against  that  home 
and  as  much  as  he  could  borrow  else- 
where. Twenty-five  years  later,  his 
firm  employs  20  and  generates  total 
sales  of  just  under  $5  million. 

A  tireless  advocate  of  small  business, 
Mr.  Edwards  was  selected  as  one  of 
three  small  business  advocates  to  testi- 
fy before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  support  of  a  perma- 
nent   White    House    Conference    on 
Small  Business.  He  was  also  a  confer- 
ence delegate  to  both  the  first  and 
second  White  House  Conferences  on 
Small  Business  and  has  been  a  recipi- 
ent of  numerous  awards,  including  the 
"Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year 
Award"    in    1984    presented    by    the 
Southwestern  Area  Connecticut  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  and 
the  "Jaycee's  Outstanding  Young  Man 
of  the  Year  Award"  for  Distinguished 
Community  Service  in  1967.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  a  valued  member  of  my  Small 
Busines  Advisory  Committee,  as  well 


as  a  member  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut Small  Business  Development 
Center  Advisory  Board.  And  this  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  list  of 
Mr.  Edward's  contributions  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  small  business 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  in  the 
Nation  is  far  longer  than  I  can  cite 
here.  Let  me  just  give  you  a  clue  as  to 
his  reputation  in  Connecticut:  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "Mr.  Motivation." 

While  the  N.  Donald  Edwards  Co.  is 
now  a  well  established  enterprise  in 
Stamford,  CT,  providing  specialty  pro- 
motional items,  motivational  market- 
ing services,  incentives,  awards  and 
corporate  recognition  products,  the 
path  to  his  current  success  was  not 
devoid  of  struggle.  The  son  of  an  Ital- 
ian immigrant,  Mr.  Edward's  child- 
hood surroundings  were  humble.  In  a 
factory-owned  apartment  without  run- 
ning water— the  plumbing  consisted  of 
a  hand-pump  well  in  the  backyard- 
Mr.  Edwards  learned  a  valuable  lesson 
from  his  father:  If  you  give  more  than 
is  expected,  you  will  be  successful.  The 
N.  Donald  Edwards  Co.  slogan  today 
echoes  those  fine  sentiments:  "With 
More  Service  Than  Seems  Necessary." 

Perhaps  it  was  also  Mr.  Edward's 
father  who  inspired  him  to  state  re- 
cently, and  I  quote: 

The  whole  theme— today  in  America— is 
entrepreneurship  *  •  •  I  think  the  change 
has  come  about  because  people  want  to 
grow  to  their  full  potential.  There's  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  be  the  captain  of  their  own 
ship,  to  control  their  own  destiny  and  to  be 
able  to  direct  their  business  from  stem  to 
stem,  from  tears  to  cheers  of  creating  and 
managing  a  business. 

It  is  those  sentiments— magnified  by 
Mr.  Edward's  ceaseless  devotion  to  the 
rightness  of  small  business  in  Amer- 
ica—that I  salute  today.  I  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards on  his  selection  as  "Connecti- 
cut's Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year"  and  look  forward  to  hearing 
about  his  future  contributions  and 
success.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  BALHORN 
*  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  one  of  my  constituents,  Bob 
Balhom.  of  Little  Rock,  AR,  was  cited 
by  the  Director  of  the  Little  Rock 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  [HUD]  for 
his  work  on  behalf  of  fair  housing  and 
equal  opportunities  in  the  real  estate 
field.  Bob  serves  as  executive  director 
of  the  Arkansas  Realtors  Association. 

I  applaud  Bob's  efforts  in  fostering 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
State  Realtors  Association  and  the 
Little  Rock  HUD  Office  in  the  fair 
housing  arena,  as  well  as  other  hous- 
ing and  real  estate  concerns. 

I  offer  my  sincerest  congratulations 
to  Bob  for  this  distinct  award,  and  join 
with  all  Arkansas  realtors,  indeed  the 
entire  State,  in  wishing  him  continued 
success.* 


1987  ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES 
*  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  for  a  most  solemn  and  somber 
purpose.  On  behalf  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportiuiity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
143  law  enforcement  officials  who  lost 
their  lives  last  year  while  diligently 
performing  their  duties.  Almost  half 
of  these  deaths  were  the  result  of  felo- 
nious assault:  the  rest  were  caused  by 
tragic  accidents  and  mishaps.  Al- 
though the  cause  of  death  may  have 
varied  from  officer  to  officer,  the  qual- 
ity of  conscientious  service  they  ren- 
dered did  not.  For  these  dedicated  men 
and  women,  and  for  the  officers  who 
gave  their  lives  in  years  past,  we  ex- 
press our  deepest  thanks  for  their 
great  courage  and  willingness  to  go  to 
such  lengths  to  protect  our  citizens 
and  commimities. 

The  finest  public  servants  and  the 
most  outstanding  citizens  make  up  our 
country's  policy  forces.  They  are  the 
individuals  who  man  the  thin  blue  line 
that  protects  law-abiding  citizens  from 
injury  and  loss  of  property  and  life.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  recognition  we 
give  here  today  will  help  their  family 
and  friends  realize  that  these  officers 
did  not  die  in  vain. 

Since  1969.  FOP  National  Chaplain 
Virgil  D.  Penn.  Jr..  has  conscientiously 
compiled  an  annual  roll  of  officers 
around  the  coimtry  who  gave  their 
lives  In  the  course  of  duty  during  the 
previous  year.  Known  as  the  "RoUcall 
of  Heroes,"  it  is  an  acltnowledgement 
of  their  sacrifice  and  a  small  way  for 
us  to  give  support  to  their  families  and 
loved  ones  who  must  carry  on  with 
their  own  lives,  notwithstanding  their 
and  our  tragic  loss. 

Mr.   President,   I   ask  that  the  re- 
marks of  Chaplain  Penn  be  placed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  the  list  of  slain 
officers,  the  "Rollcall  of  Heroes." 
The  material  follows: 

Remarks  or  Chaplain  Penn 
Once  again  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  report 
the  demise  of  our  law  Enforcement  Officers 
who  have  given  their  lives  while  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of 
American. 

During  1987  143  Officers  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  In  the  line  of  duty.  There 
were  71  fatalities  due  to  felonious  assault 
and  72  accldently,  a  total  of  143.  In  1986,  70 
men  and  women  were  killed  feloniously  and 
56  accldently.  a  total  of  126  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  while  protecting  the  citizens  of 
America. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  In  the  past,  this 
does  not  Include  all  the  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  who  have  suffered  physical  and 
mental  Injuries  which  will  continue  to 
plague  them  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  are 
unknown  heroes  who  deserve  honors  that 
are  never  bestowed  upon  them. 

Each  year  we  are  privileged  and  honored 
to  have  Senator  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylva- 
nia read  "The  Rollcall  of  Heroes"  before 
Congress.  We  owe  him  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  all  our  Officers  for  performing  this 
poignant  duty.  It  makes  our  Legislators 
aware  of  the  hazards  of  police  work,  and  the 


sacrifices  made  In  this  line  of  our  profes- 
sion. 

1987  NATIONAL  POLICE  PRATER  1»ST 

Almlghtly  God  Father  of  all  mercies  we 
pray  that  you  will  welcome  these  brave  Offi- 
cers in  your  heavenly  home.  They  have 
proved  their  dedication  to  God  and  Coun- 
try, manifested  by  their  supreme  sacrifice. 
We  pray  you  will  comfort  their  families  and 
friends  who  moume  their  departure.  Give 
them  the  strength  to  endure  their  loss  and 
remove  all  rebellion  from  their  hearts, 
knowing  these  heroes  are  now  In  the  care  of 
Thy  Almighty  hands.  For  this  we  beg  In  the 
honor  of  Your  name  and  Thy  Son  our  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ.  AMEN. 

Felonious  Police  Killings— 1987 
Preliminary  Inpormation 
Patrolman     Richard     James     Davidson. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  Police  Department, 
01/02/87. 

Lieutenant  Grover  C.  Cooper,  Port  Pierce, 
Florida,  Police  Department.  01/12/87. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Dale  Conway  StUes,  Pecos 
County,  Texas,  Sheriff's  Department,  01/ 
12/87. 

Patrolman  James  Adrian  Wouters,  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida,  Police  Department,  01/13/ 
87. 

Officer  Robert  L.  Smith,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  Police  Department,  01/15/87. 

Trooper  Alexander  M.  Cochran,  lU,  Vir- 
ginia SUte  Police,  01/15/87. 

Patrolman  Jeffrey  Manning  Phegley, 
Morrow,  Ohio,  Police  Department,  01/12/ 
87. 

Texas  Ranger  Stanley  Keith  Guffcy, 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  01/22/ 
87. 

Special  Agent  Raymond  J.  Stastny,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. 01/26/87. 

Sergeant  Kenneth  John  Koeller,  Jr.,  Jen- 
nings, Missouri,  Police  E>epartment,  01/28/ 
87. 

Private  Bruce  WUliford,  Richmond 
County,  Georgia,  Sheriff's  Department,  02/ 
02/87. 

Sergeant  Willie  Donald  Cameron.  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Police  Department,  02/06/87. 

Patrolman  Russell  Wynn  Harper,  Missou- 
ri State  Highway  Patrol,  02/08/87. 

Deputy  Sheriff  David  R.  Clark,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York,  Sheriff's  Department. 
02/11/87. 

Patrolman  John  A.  Carrillo.  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  Police  Depsutment.  02/21/87. 

Deputy  Robert  Lewis  Elliott,  Miami 
County.  Ohio,  Sheriff's  Department,  02/25/ 
87. 

Detective  Louis  R.  Miller,  New  York  City, 
New  York,  Police  Department,  03/11/87. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Craig  D.  Dodge,  Lancaster 
County,  Nebraska,  Sheriff's  Department, 
03/14/87. 

Conservation  Officer  Robert  C.  Banker, 
Kentucky  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
03/19/87. 

Officer  Benjamin  Warren  Worchester, 
Hayward,  California.  Police  Department. 
03/25/87. 

Chief  Deputy  Melvin  Kenneth  Drum, 
Ochiltree  County.  Texas,  Sheriff's  E)epart- 
ment,  03/28/87. 

Patrolman  I>aniel  Scott  Wasson,  Mllford, 
Connecticut,  Police  Department.  04/12/87. 

Trooper  David  Bruce  Ladner,  Mississippi 
Highway  Safety  Patrol,  04/12/87. 

Sergeant  John  E.  Hatfull,  Indiana,  SUte 
Police  04/13/87. 

Officer  Clifford  W.  George,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Police  Department,  04/16/87. 
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„„.  James  Edward  Wier,  Denver. 

Police  Department,  06/03/98. 
r  Robert  G.  Dunning,  New  York 
ce.  06/14/87. 

David  Nicholas  Ronk,  Honolulu. 
Police  Department,  06/15/87. 
James  H.  Pagliotti,  Los  Angeles, 
Police  Department,  06/22/87. 
...      Walker      Kevin      Artz.      Vigo 
Indiana,  Sheriffs  Office.  07/01/87. 
=^t  Ronald  D.  Slockett,  Sugar  Land, 
>oIice  Department,  07/04/87. 
eint  Ira  Parker,  Inkster,  Michigan, 
I  (epartment.  07/09/87. 

Eui  Daniel  John  Dubiel,  Inkster, 
Police  Department,  07/09/87. 
n  Clay  Hoover,  Inkster,  Michi- 
P(<lce  Department.  07/09/87. 

George  Scheu.  New  York  City. 
:  Police  Department,  07/11/87. 
'  Wesley    Scott    Alford,    Grimes 
Texas.  Sheriff's  Department.  07/ 
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Ronald    Midgley    Grogan.    Palm 

ia.  Police  Department.  04/23/87. 

Gerald   Douglas  Johnson,   Palm 

I  Police  Department,  04/23/87. 

Sheriff     Donald     Ray     Hayes. 

County,  South  Carolina,  Sheriffs 

,.  05/03/87. 
u».i  WUliam  P.  Brey,  Pennsauken 
1   New  Jersey,  Police  Department. 


Deputy  Sheriff  John  Robert  Saxerud. 
Island  County,  Washington,  Sheriff's 
Office,  11/14/87. 

Deputy  Sheriff  WiUiam  Joseph  Heffer- 
nan.  Island  County,  Washington,  Sheriffs 
Office,  11/14/87.  ^     ^ 

Officer  Ray  Lynn  Barnes.  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  11/21/ 

87 

Officer  LaVeme  Daniel  Schulz.  South 
Miami,  Florida,  Police  Department.  11/27/ 

87 

Deputy  Sheriff  Lonny  Gene  Brewer.  San 
Diego  County.  California.  Sheriffs  Office, 
12/05/87.  _      ,     ^, 

Patrolman  John  Drew  Seifert,  Ozark,  Ala- 
bama, Police  Department,  12/19/87. 

Patrolman  Charlie  Ray  Alcuri,  Ozark,  Ala- 
bama, Police  Department.  12/19/87. 

Patrolman  Lee  R.  Seward,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, Police  Department,  12/30/87. 

Public  Safety  Officer  Rossevelt  Ferrell, 
Public  Safety  Services.  Compton.  California, 
3/16/87.  .    ^.  . 

Patrolman  Roy  Lee  Stanley,  Navajo  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Safety.  Windowrock.  Arizona, 

12/5/87.  ...•■• 

Patrolman  Andy  Begay.  Navajo  Division 
of  Public  Safety,  Windowrock,  Arizona,  12/ 
5/87. 

Accidental  Pouce  Killings— 1987 
Preliminary  Intormation 


_    Alberto  Alvarado  Velez.  Police  of 
Rico.  07/22/87. 

ff    Charles    Albert    LaRew,    Cedar 
.  Missouri,  Sheriffs  Department,  07/ 


Count] 

26/87  _.     ^ 

Depv  ty  Robert  S.  Insalaco,  Erie  County. 
New  Y  )rk.  Sheriff's  Department.  08/13/87. 

Of fi<  er  Jeffrey  Dale  Young.  Florida  High- 
way Ps  trol.  08/18/87. 

Officer   Myron   Parker.   New   York   City, 
New  Y  5rk.  Police  Department.  08/20/87. 

Daniel    Ralph    StUwell.    Denver 
Colorado.    Sheriffs    Department. 


1..V    Joseph    Daniel    Bock,    Corpus 
Texas,  Police  Department.  09/09/ 

of    Police    Samuel    A.    Johnson, 
New  York,  Police  Department,  09/ 


Lieu  tenant 
Arizoia, 

Age^t 
orado 

Patiolman 
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21/87 


John  Eaton  Bradshaw,  Tempe. 

Police  Department,  09/20/87. 
>v  Edward  John  Hockom,  Aurora,  Col- 
Police  Department,  09/21/87. 
olman     Timothy     Thomas     Pollard, 
Inlet,  Florida,  Police  Department.  09/ 


Patrolman  Paul  J.  Durkin,  Youngstown. 
Police  Department.  09/22/87. 
T  Robert  Venable.  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  09/22/87. 
>^or  Gregory  R.  Edwards.  Chicago,  nii- 
>olice  Department.  09/29/87. 
ty  Sheriff  John  Mullen  Sack,  Peoria 
Illinois.  Sheriffs  Department.  10/ 


Dei  uty 


,  Sheriff  Howard  Edward  Dutton. 

County,  Alabama.  Sheriffs  Depart- 
10/01/87. 

er  George  William  Raf field,  Jr.,  Mid- 
1,  Texas,  Police  Department,  10/23/ 


Pal  rolman 


Mass  ichusetts, 


Roy   Joseph   Sergei,   Boston, 
Police  Department,  10/26/ 


Offccer  Andre  Barksdale,  Detroit,  Michi 
Police  Department,  11/02/87. 


Officer  Francis  J.  LaSala,  New  York  City, 
New  York.  Police  Department.  01/05/87. 

Officer  Patrick  L.  Grun.  Village,  Texas, 
Police  Department.  01/06/87. 

Dep  Town  Marshal  Richard  C.  White. 
Colorado  City.  Arizona,  Town  Marshal's 
Office,  01/14/87. 

Chief  of  Police  David  Coty  Williams, 
Ryan.  Oklahoma.  Police  Department,  01/ 
18/87.  .    ^ 

Deputy  Sheriff  Charles  Robert  Anderson, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California,  Sheriffs 
Department,  01/24/87. 

Deputy  James  Stoltenow.  Shanawo 
County.  Wisconsin,  Sheriffs  Office,  01/27/ 

87 

Detective  Steven  Garibay,  Mohave 
County,  Arizona,  Sheriffs  Office.  02/10/87. 

Corporal  Henry  Corwin  Bruns.  Missouri 
SUte  Highway  Patrol.  02/16/87. 

Officer  Jeffrey  Norman  Ritchey.  Duval 
County.  Florida,  Sheriffs  Office,  02/23/87. 

Patrol  Agent  John  Robert  McCravey.  U.S. 
Border  Patrol.  El  Centro.  California.  02/23/ 

87. 

Sergeant  Theodore  Moos.  New  Jersey 
SUte  Police,  02/27/87. 

Trooper  James  S.  Gain.  Washington  State 
Patrol.  03/02/87. 

Public  Safety  Officer  Manuel  Lopez,  Jr.. 
Sunnyvale.  California.  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  03/03/87. 

Officer  James  David  Ketchum.  Costa 
Mesa.  California.  Police  Department,  03/10/ 

87 

Officer  John  William  Ubolt,  Costa  Mesa. 
California,  Police  Department,  03/10/87. 

Trooper  Larry  Eugene  Small,  Maryland 
State  Police.  03/10/87. 

Trooper  John  Edward  Sawa,  Maryland 
State  Police.  03/10/87. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Waymon  D.  Allen.  Polk 
County,  Florida,  Sheriffs  Office.  03/15/87. 

Trooper  Harry  Lee  Henderson,  Virginia 
State  Police,  03/17/87. 

Patrolman  John  Henry  Kerr,  Picher, 
Oklahoma,  Police  Department,  03/18/87. 

Patrolman  Dennis,  J.  Gorlewskl,  Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin,  Police  Department.  03/25/ 
87.' 


Detective  Lynn  Russell  Sutter,  Bethel 
Park,  Pennsylvania,  Police  Department,  03/ 

28/87.  „     .^    „,  V. 

Trooper  Stephen  G.  Rouse,  Florida  High- 
way Patrol.  03/28/87. 

Captain  Otis  Grier,  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina,  Sheriffs  Office,  04/02/87. 

Traffic  Officer  Michael  Allen  Brandt, 
California  Highway  Patrol,  04/06/87. 

Patrolwoman  Maria  Michelle  Groves. 
Houston,  Texas,  Police  Department,  04/10/ 

87 

Deputy  Keith  D.  Farley,  San  Bernardino 
County,  California,  Sheriffs  Office.  04/12/ 

87 

Trooper  Robert  Paul  Perry,  Jr.,  South 
Carolina  Highway  Patrol,  04/15/87. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Frederick  Thomas  Clark, 
Sr.,  Hillsborough  County,  Florida.  Sheriffs 
Office.  05/08/87. 

Officer  Donna  M.  Miller,  Hillsborough 
County.  Florida.  Sheriff's  Office.  05/08/87. 

Patrolman  Jeffrey  Lee  Bull,  Lebanon, 
Maine.  Police  Department.  05/09/87. 

Officer  Roger  A.  Sterling.  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  Police  Department.  05/11/87. 

Lieutenant  Walter  Lee  Harden.  Macon. 
Georgia.  Police  Department.  05/11/87. 

Officer  Randol  L.  Marshall.  Los  Angeles. 
California,  Police  Department,  06/02/87. 

Deputy  Harold  E.  Vanderoef,  Suffolk 
County,  New  York,  Sheriffs  Department. 
06/04/87. 

Patrolman  John  J.  StoU,  South  Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin.  Police  Department.  06/07/ 

87 

Deputy  Sheriff  Stephen  Paul  Miller.  Jef- 
ferson County.  Colorado.  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, 06/17/87.  . 

Officer  Richard  L.  Fortin,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan Police  Department,  06/21/87. 

Patrolman  Robert  A.  Medina,  National 
City,  California,  Police  Department,  06/24/ 

87. 

Ueutenant  Gerry  Lanell  Ivle,  Duchesne 
County,  Utah,  Sheriff's  Office,  07/02/87. 

Patrolman  Timothy  Edward  Langley,  Hol- 
lywood, Florida,  Police  Department.  07/14/ 

87 

Deputy  Sheriff  Benito  Eduardo  Bravo,  Hi- 
dalgo County.  Texas,  Sheriffs  Department. 
07/21/87.  „  „,     . 

Trooper  Clifford  Raymond  Hansen.  Wash- 
ington State  Patrol.  07/22/87. 

Trooper  James  E.  Boland,  Michigan  State 
Police,  07/26/87.  . 

Sergeant  George  S.  Covert,  Tolleson,  Ari- 
zona. Police  Department,  07/30/87. 

Trooper  William  Howard  Phillips.  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Public  Safety,  07/ 
30/87.  _ 

Deputy  Sheriff  Charles  Lee  Dillion.  Co- 
manche County.  Oklahoma.  Sheriffs  De- 
partment, 08/13/87. 

Trooper  Clinton  Wayne  Crawford.  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police,  08/17/87. 

Agent  Arthur  L.  Cash,  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  Phoenix.  Arizona.  08/25/87. 
Patrolman  Thomas  M.  Phillips.  New  Orle- 
ans. Louisiana,  Police  Department,  08/28/ 
87. 

Officer  William  M.  Morrison,  Jr.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Police  Department.  09/04/87 

Special  Agent  Jude  P.  O'Dowd,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  New  York,  09/12/ 

87. 

Officer  Alvln  P.  Kurdys,  New  York  State 
Police,  09/15/87. 

Officer  George  Todd  Herring,  Mountain 
Brook.  Alabama.  Police  Department.  09/19/ 

87 

Officer  William  D.  McCarthy,  PhUadel- 
phia,  Pennsylvania.  Police  Department.  09/ 
22/87. 
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Deputy  Wade  Alexander  Hansen.  Emery 
County.  Utah.  Sheriffs  Department.  09/24/ 
87. 

Trooper  Charles  Andrew  Fry,  Colorado 
SUte  Patrol.  09/26/87. 

Deputy  Robert  Nicol.  Jr.,  Brevard  County, 
Florida,  Sheriffs  Department.  09/30/87. 

Officer  Terry  Wayne  Autrey,  California 
Highway  Patrol,  09/30/87. 

Officer  John  James  Pitzpatrick,  Detroit. 
Michigan.  Police  Department.  10/09/97. 

Patrolman  Lester  J.  Guishard.  Buena  Bur- 
ough.  New  Jersey.  Police  Department.  10/ 
14/87. 

Sheriff  Wallace  L.  Larson.  Barron  County, 
Wisconsin.  Sheriffs  Department,  10/28/87. 

Patrolman  Patricia  E.  Quinn.  Washington 
Township,  New  Jersey.  Police  Department. 
11/04/87. 

Patrolman  Albert  O.  DeSmet,  Roseville, 
Michigan.  Police  Department.  11/05/87. 

Officer  Robert  Wilson  Santos,  Police  of 
Puerto  Rico,  11/11/87. 

Officer  Jackson  Elmer,  Murray  City, 
Utah.  Police  Department.  11/13/87. 

Pilot  James  D.  Taylor.  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice. San  Diego.  California,  11/15/87. 

Pilot  David  L.  Crater,  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, San  Diego,  California,  11/15/87. 

Trooper  David  B.  Pulling.  Delaware  State 
Police.  11/18/87. 

Trooper  Thomas  J.  Consorte.  New  York 
State  Police.  11/23/87. 

Traffic  Officer  Mark  Thomas  Taylor, 
California  Highway  Patrol,  11/26/87. 

Officer  Janice  M.  Vanderveer,  Burleson, 
Texas,  Police  Department,  12/27/87. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  passed  legislation  des- 
ignating May  8-14  as  'Just  Say  No 
Week"  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
public's  awareness  of  the  problems  re- 
lated to  drug  abuse. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse,  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
growing  incidence  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  related  crimes  in  Michigan  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  believe  we  must 
commit  our  Nation  to  an  all  out  war 
on  drugs.  In  stopping  drug  abuse,  our 
Nation  faces  one  of  its  greatest  single 
challenges  in  our  history. 

Drug  abuse  is  eroding  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  society  that  have  made 
us  a  great  nation.  Drugs  rob  our  chil- 
dren of  their  opportunity  to.  achieve 
their  potential.  Drugs  steal  from  our 
Nation  the  contributions  of  individuals 
whose  lives  are  cut  short  through 
their  drug  dependency.  Drugs  threat- 
en our  economic  stability  and  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  international  mar- 
kets. Drugs  promote  crime  and  encour- 
age disregard  for  the  law  by  well-in- 
tentioned citizens  who  are  frustrated 
and  desperate  to  stop  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  their  neighborhoods. 

How  well  we  meet  this  challenge  in 
the  next  few  months  and  in  the 
coming  years  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
on  our  Nation  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. We  must  wage  war  against  drugs, 
and  we  must  act  now. 

Statistics  on  drug  abuse  show  the 
epidemic  size  of  the  problem.  Experts 


tell  us  that  nearly  10  percent  of  all 
Americans  or  26  million  people  use  il- 
legal drugs.  A  recent  study  entitled 
"Controlling  Drug  Abuse:  A  Status 
Report"  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  reports  that  the  number 
of  cocaine  related  emergencies  report- 
ed by  hospitals  jumped  by  167  percent 
between  1983  and  1986  and  that  the 
number  of  cocaine-related  deaths  rose 
by  124  percent  during  the  same  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  1987 
alone  Americans  spent  some  $140  bil- 
lion to  purchase  178  tons  of  cocaine, 
12  tons  of  heroin,  and  over  60,000  tons 
of  marijuana.  The  use  of  illegal  drugs 
further  costs  our  Nation  about  $60  bil- 
lion a  year  in  lost  employment,  for 
prison  and  other  criminal  justice  ex- 
penses, and  for  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

In  1986  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  $1.7  bil- 
lion Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  designed  to 
aid  drug  education  and  rehabilitation 
programs  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  efforts  to  combat 
drugs.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  gave  us 
a  good  start  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse.  But  the  most 
recent  data  suggest  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

To  its  credit,  the  administration, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Reagan,  has  conducted  the  energetic 
"Just  Say  No"  to  drugs  campaign,  and 
I  commend  Mrs.  Reagan  for  her  ef- 
forts in  this  area.  But  if  we  are  to 
fight  an  effective  and  meaningful 
battle  against  drugs,  I  believe  we  need 
to  say  yes  to  a  range  of  action  steps 
that  actually  cuts  down  on  drug 
supply  and  drug  use. 

We  need  stronger  programs  that 
educate  our  children  about  the  hor- 
rors of  drug  addiction.  We  need  more 
drug  rehabilitation  programs  that 
help  people  rid  themselves  of  their 
drug  dependency.  We  need  new  initia- 
tives that  give  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  the  tools  they 
need  to  get  tough  with  the  drug  push- 
ers on  the  street  and  drug  suppliers 
wherever  they  are. 

We  can  and  must  win  the  war 
against  drugs,  but  to  be  successful,  we 
must  have  the  commitment  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  If  our  Federal  Government  will 
mount  a  new  and  much  stronger  effort 
to  fight  the  drug  war,  I  believe  our 
citizens  will  come  forward  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  help  us  meet  this  na- 
tional challenge.* 


SPRING  COMMENCEMENT  AT 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COL- 
LEGE 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  joining  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  South  Carolina 
State  College  for  their  spring  com- 
mencement   this    past    Saturday    in 


Orangeburg.  There  were  two  high- 
lights to  the  occasion,  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

First.  I  was  pleased  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lt.  Gen.  Herur  Doctor, 
Jr.,  Inspector  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  who  was  presented  with  an  hon- 
orary degree.  Since  entering  the  Army 
as  a  second  lieutenant  after  graduat- 
ing from  South  Carolina  State  in 
1954— where  he  earned  an  ROTC  com- 
mission—General Doctor  has  distin- 
guished himself  both  in  combat  and  in 
a  succession  of  i>eacetime  leadership 
roles.  His  many  decorations  and 
badges  include  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal,  Legion  of  Merit,  and  Bronze 
Star.  General  Doctor  is  an  American 
of  exceptional  character  and  achieve- 
ment, and  it  was  an  honor  to  meet 
him. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  South  Carolina  State 
College  has  an  extraordinary  record  of 
turning  out  talented  military  officers. 
Its  alimmi  include  a  brigadier  general, 
a  lieutenant  general,  and  a  major  gen- 
eral currently  on  active  duty,  as  well 
as  a  brigadier  general  retired.  The  fact 
is.  no  other  ROTC  program  in  the 
United  States  has  produced  more 
black  officers  than  the  program  at 
South  Carolina  State.  ROTC  enroU- 
ment  at  the  college  currently  stands  at 
683  cadets.  And,  since  the  ROTC  bat- 
talion was  established  at  South  Caroli- 
na State  in  1947.  1,584  students  have 
received  commissions  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  The  entire  State  of 
South  Carolina  takes  pride  in  this 
record  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  highlight 
of  Saturday's  festivities  was  the  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Harvey  B.  Gantt.  Of  course,  Harvey 
Gantt  is  weU-known  in  the  Carolinas 
as  the  first  black  graduate  of  Clemson 
University  and  former  mayor  of  Char- 
lotte. NC.  I  have  valued  his  friendship 
for  a  quarter  century.  His  remarks  on 
Saturday— an  appeal  to  the  graduates 
to  involve  themselves  in  politics  and 
public  service— were  characteristic  in 
their  passion  and  eloquence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Gantt's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  remarlcs  follow: 

COHMENCEMENT  REMARKS— HARVET  B. 

Gantt.  South  Carolina  State  College, 

ORANCEBnRG.  SC 

To  the  distinguished  dais  members.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  President 
Smith,  faculty,  parents,  friends,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  1988  graduating  class,  I  am  privi- 
leged that  you  honor  me  by  asking  me  to 
speak  to  you  on  such  a  significant  occasion 
as  this  day.  As  a  boy  growing  up  in  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina,  the  name  SUte  College 
was  a  revered  Institution,  spoken  of  with 
great  pride.  And  rightly  so,  for  indeed  much 
of  the  leadership  cadre  for  black  South 
Carolinians  came  from  this  Institution.  Our 
doctors  and  teachers,  our  lawyers  and 
preachers,  our  business  leaders  and  engi- 
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the  most  part  came  from  SUte. 
her  athletic  teams,  marched  to 
-»u  of  her  bands,  and  sampled  the 
(ultural  programs  that  offered  en- 
.11  nent.  It  has  been,  and  still  is.  a  be- 
ll istitution  that  contributes  much  to 
l-being  and  quality  of  life  of  this 
nation— notwithstanding  the  fact 
initial  reason  for  existence  stems 
legacy  of  South  Carolina's  history 
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roung  men  and  women  today  tnen 

long  line  of  special  citizens,  and  I 

,  tu  congratulate  you  on  your  signifi- 

ac  lievement.  and  would  sincerely  hope 

yo  IT  new  sUtus  as  State  graduates  will 

meaningful  and  generate  pride  for  you. 

alu  nni  you  will  join,  and  the  people  you 

ser  re  in  the  years  ahead. 

hoi;  e  before  the  day  is  over  that  some- 

b<  tween  the  celebration  and  the  tears 

leav  ng  this  place,  you  will  find  that  spe- 

pei  son— be  it  your  parents,  a  relative,  a 

Tor  friend— that  helped  you  when  the 

tough,  when  you  wanted  to  give 

gave  you  encouragement  to  hang 

p  to  the  end.  Say  thank  you,  for  it  is 

reminder  that  none  of  us  reach  levels 

without  the  help  and  en- 

^^...    of    others.    You    owe    that 

to  yourself  and  to  those  who  cared 

can  assume  that  I  will  be  relatively 

my  remarks,  you  will  all  be  con- 

your   degrees   in   about   fifteen   to 

minutes.  You  will  then  become  certi- 

mtmbers  of  what  I  call  the  "educated 

Of  great  concern  to  me  is  how  you 

u*  this  education  to  respond  to  the 

hat  will  beckon  to  you.  For  many  of 

lu  are  a  first  in  your  family  with  a 

degree.  The  critical  questions  for  all 

is  how  you  wear  this  new  mantle  of 
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to  say  that  too  many  people  don't 

it  very  well.  Some  see  a  college  degree 

ticket— and  while  that  is  clearly  a 

concern,    the    degree    represents 

nore  than  that. 

see  the  degree  as  a  first  step  to 

more    degrees;    and    while    more 

.,  education  is  good,  there  is  a  greater 

han  just  being  a  scholar  for  life.  And 

tjiere  are  some  who  view  the  degree  as 

dividing  line— that  defines  an  elite 

separates  you  from  the  masses  of 

less  learned  .  .  .  and  in  my  opinion, 

rolk  are  the  saddest  and  most  misguid 

they  totally  miss  the  real  signifi- 

and  potential  of  what  an  educated 

can  mean  for  our  society. 

you  all  differently.  I  see  before  me  a 

of  men  and  women  who  are  ready  to 

in  a  world  that  desparately  needs 

I  see  men  and  women  who  have 

Uught  over  four  years  or  more 

rudiments  of  how  to  think,  to 

problems,  to  inquire  and  search  for 

I  see  a  vital  force  ready  to  bring  fresh 

Jeas  to  old  problems,  to  offer  fresh 

perspfectives    and    creativity    on    issues    of 

eliminating  Injustices  and  equity.  I  see  an 

gentry  that  could  challenge  tired 

oncepts.    and    relieve    tired    warriors 

from  years  of  long  struggle.  So  my 

for     you     are     considerably 

higher  than  what  you  may  be  holding  out 
for 
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we  live  in  the  best  of  times  and 

„„v  of  times.  There  is  an  excitement 

air,  largely  generated  by  the  fact  that 

s  of  change  in  our  national  govern- 

is  about  to  occur.  For  black  Ameri- 

many  of  us  are  excited  and  buoyed  by 


the  challenge  being  made  by  a  great  South 
Carolinian— Jesse  Jackson— as  he  makes  a 
serious  run  for  the  Presidency.  We  see  clear 
signs  that  many  of  us  are  making  it  success- 
fully into  the  middle  class  as  evidenced  by 
advances  in  our  personal  wealth,  our  move- 
ment up  the  political  ladder,  and  our  steady 
quest  for  first  class  citizenship.  Without 
question,  you  graduates  and  aU  of  us  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  many  who  have  sacri- 
ficed and  gone  Isefore  us— and  we  reap  the 
harvest  from  the  seeds  that  our  forebears 
planted  over  the  last  400  years. 

But  these  are  also  the  worst  of  times. 
There  is  a  fire  that  is  beginning  to  bum  out 
of  control  in  communities  across  America— 
whether  they  be  rural  hamlets  and  viUages 
of  the  South  or  large  urban  centers  of  the 
North  and  Midwest.  That  fire  manifests 
itself  in  a  terrible  human  toU  of  people  who 
are  increasingly  becoming  mired  in  a  condi- 
tion of  hopelessness.  This  U  the  second 
America.  Their  numbers  are  still  compara- 
tively small— but  they  are  growing  in  num- 
bers. Their  race  is  disproportionately  black. 
Their  characteristics  are  all  too  familiar. 
Children  who  go  to  school  but  never  learn 
to  read.  Homeless  and  ill  housed  families. 
Prisons  loaded  with  young  black  males  who 
have  turned  to  crime  as  a  way  of  life.  Teen- 
age babies  giving  birth  to  babies.  Single 
parent  households  trapped  by  a  system  that 
consigns  them  to  a  life  of  poverty.  The 
rampant  use  of  drugs  being  sold  to  young 
and  old.  AIDS  killing  off  people  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I  could  go  on-but  you  know 
what  I'm  talking  about. 

Without  question,  the  folks  who  reside  m 
this  second  America  have  not  appreciably 
benefited  from  the  progress  we've  made 
over  all  these  years.  And  their  lack  of 
progress  threatens  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans,  no  matter  your  race,  or  whether 
you're  a  Republican,  Democrat,  Liberal,  or 
Conservative. 

And  while  it  might  be  easy  to  pomt  fin- 
gers of  blame— none  of  us  are  blameless  for 
allowing  this  second  America  to  bum  out  of 
control.  Racism  and  discrimination  are  still 
very  much  alive— and  may  in  fact  be  much 
more  overt  because  of  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship we  have  had  in  recent  years.  But  I 
must  hasten  to  add,  that  the  educated 
gentry— our  own  leadership  has  sometimes 
lacked  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  stem 
this  tide  of  human  destruction— and  that  is 
why  I  see  you  graduates  as  fresh  troops  that 
can  help  join  the  battle  to  address  the  envi- 
ronment we  face  today.  Oh.  you  will  not 
solve  these  problems  that  have  been  identi- 
fied simply  because  you  have  had  four  years 
of  College.  You  will  not  become  overnight 
great  civU  rights  leaders,  great  politicians, 
great  businessmen,  etc. 

But  as  an  energetic  new  army  of  the  edu- 
cated gentry-what  W.E.B.  DuboU  called 
the  talented  tenth— you  can  join  the  battle 
to  help  save  our  community  if  you  have 
your  priorities  in  order  and  if  you  realize 
your  potential  to  bring  change. 

There  are  only  three  things  that  I  want  to 
share  with  you  that  I  think  are  important: 
First,  wherever  you  go— be  it  town,  city, 
village  or  hamlet,  don't  ever  forget  the  his- 
tory of  your  people  and  the  struggle  we 
have  been  engaged  in  for  400  years  in  Amer- 
ica. That  legacy  of  determination  and  com- 
mitment to  make  it  against  great  odds 
ought  not  be  an  excuse  for  bitterness  nor  an 
albatross  around  your  neck.  It  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  pride  that  your  forebears  were 
strong  enough  mentally,  physically,  and 
spiritually  to  persevere  to  a  better  day.  Our 
history  ought  to  be  a  caU  to  arms,  a  rallying 


cry  to  deal  with  the  current  politics  of  this 
day  and  time.  You  have  a  moral  responsibU- 
ity  and  obligation  to  pass  it  on  to  those  who 
don't  know  who  we  are.  Too  many  people 
today  walk  around  aimless  and  misguided, 
and  without  pride  because  they  don't  know 
who  they  are— or  where  they  came  from. 

It  does  not  matter  that  none  of  you  expe- 
rienced the  degradation  of  drinking  from  a 
'colored"  water  founUin.  It  does  not  matter 
that  you  never  were  forced  to  sit  at  the  back 
of  the  bus.  It  really  isn't  important  that  you 
never  felt  the  humiliation  of  eating  a  lunch 
standing  up.  or  sitting  in  the  crow's  nest  of 
a  movie  theater.  The  fact  is  that  your  fore- 
bears paid  a  high  price  to  make  sure  you 
didn't  .  .  .  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to 
deal  today  with  current  problems  to  make 
sure  that  we  never  suffer  those  indignities 
ever  again. 

So  don't  become  so  enamored  with  your 
new  status  and  ignore  the  essential  issues. 
First,  you  should  all  be  registered  voters. 
That  ought  to  be  a  requirement  for  gradua- 
tion' Second,  don't  let  me  hear  that  you  are 
so  busy  moving  into  the  black  bourgeousie 
that  you  don't  have  time  to  support  civil 
rights  organizations.  That's  an  obligation 
you  can't  ignore.  And  don't  become  so  self- 
centered  in  your  quest  for  material  wealth 
that  you  grow  conservative  and  fail  to  sup- 
port those  politicians  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  improving  the  education, 
training,  and  social  weU-being  of  those  who 
are  the  least  among  us.  If  you  do,  you  dis- 
honor the  soldiers  of  the  movement  who 
fought  to  preserve  your  right  to  vote. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  appreciate  who  we 
are.  we  will  fight  on  the  battleground  of  the 
political  world  today,  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  work  of  our  forebears. 

The  second  priority  I  want  to  share  has  to 
do  with  being  good  stewards  of  your  money. 
Achieving  a  measure  of  political  strength 
without  having  economic  strength  is  like 
having  a  nice  car  with  no  gas.  You  can't  go 
anywhere— or  at  least  not  very  far.  As  a 
people  we  need  stronger  economic  institu- 
tions in  the  black  community.  That  has 
been  talked  about  for  generations— and  at 
one  time  during  the  segregation  era.  we  had 
relatively  stronger  black  businesses  and  in- 
stitutions. But  to  reverse  a  troubling  trend, 
today,  we  must  reverse  our  attitudes  toward 
our  brethem  who  aspire  to  be  producers 
and  businessmen  in  our  society.  We  must 
alter  our  thinking  with  regard  to  supporting 
black  institutions  that  will  improve  the 
social  well-being  of  our  citizens— particular- 
ly those  in  need  of  help.  In  short,  we  must 
love  and  trust  us  more.  That  must  come 
from  nurturing  a  habit  to  spend  more 
money  with  our  own. 

We  make  more  money  now  than  we  ever 
have  before  in  our  history— and  yet  we 
spend  less  than  10%  in  our  own  communi- 
ties. Our  charitable  contributions  to  church, 
social  and  civic  organizations,  educational 
institutions,  etc.  are  disproportionately  low 
compared  to  other  groups  in  our  society.  We 
use  the  excuse  that  we  are  poorer— but  that 
does  not  always  hold  water.  For  we  consume 
goods  and  services  disproportionately 
higher  than  many  others  in  our  nation  for 
clothes,  cars,  homes,  etc. 

But  if  we  spend  our  dollars  at  home— look 
at  how  much  good  we  could  do  in  helping 
the  poor,  or  helping  a  boy's  club,  or  starting 
a  home  for  unwed  teenage  mothers.  Look  at 
how  much  more  we  could  demand  of 
wealthy  black  businesses  in  supporting 
worthwhile  causes  that  need  financial  re- 
sources in  our  community. 


There  is  a  challenge  here  for  you  gradu- 
ates. First,  I  hope  that  some  of  you  will 
become  producers  and  businessmen  and 
women  and  lend  new  status  to  that  profes- 
sion. But  since  most  of  you  are  likely  to  be 
consumers.  I  challenge  you  to  measure  your 
first  year's  expenditures  in  a  new  way  and 
see  where  you  are  placing  your  spending  pri- 
orities. Check  the  amount  of  dollars  you  will 
have  given  to  worthwhile  charitable  black 
institutions  and  organizations.  Check  the 
amount  of  dollars  you  will  have  spent  with 
black  businesses.  If  you  are  not  increasing 
that  amount  proportionately  in  the  years 
aihead,  then  you  are  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic paralysis  of  black  America.  And 
friends— we  can't  afford  that,  for  in  remain- 
ing mere  midgets  in  the  economic  arena,  we 
perpetuate  a  slave  mentality  of  dependency. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  it  Is  im- 
portant that  you  go  home  to  the  ghetto 
communities  across  America.  I  want  to  chal- 
lenge you  to  accept  the  responsibility  and 
obligation  of  being  role  models.  It  is  sad  but 
true  that  those  who  need  to  see  us  most 
often  in  the  black  community  never  get 
much  of  a  chance  anymore.  It  is  ironic,  but 
in  the  desegregated  world  of  today,  it  is  so 
easy  for  the  educated  middle  class  black  to 
become  physically  so  removed  from  the 
masses  of  black  people  .  .  .  that  eventually 
they  can  also  easily  remove  themselves  men- 
tally and  spiritually.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
black  middle  class  America  may  well  be 
losing  its  ability  to  command  the  respect 
and  leadership  it  needs  to  have  among  those 
who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

There  used  to  be  a  time  that  we  lived  to- 
gether—doctor with  sanitation  workers, 
teachers  with  janitors,  preachers  with  do- 
mestic worker.  Today,  many  youngsters 
never  see  those  middle  class  role  models.  In 
their  places  are  those  who  would  exploit  the 
plight  of  the  poor— drug  pushers,  pimps,  con 
men,  etc. 

Young  people,  go  home.  You  will  find  that 
you  must  make  a  conscious  effort  to  do  so. 
Oh,  I  know  you  won't  give  up  your  nice 
condo,  or  house,  in  some  nice  neighborhood. 
I  don't  expect  you  to— but  I  do  expect  that 
you  will  not  become  so  busy  and  so  sophisti- 
cated that  you  can't  attend  and  participate 
actively  in  that  Baptist  or  Methodist 
Church  you  grew  up  in.  I  do  expect  that  you 
will  give  up  some  time  from  the  golf  course, 
or  card  party,  to  work  with  a  group  of 
youngsters  needing  encouragement  and  mo- 
tivation. I  do  expect  that  you  will  miss  a  fra- 
ternity or  sorority  meeting  to  spend  some 
time  working  with  senior  citizens  who  can 
benefit  from  your  youth  and  enthusiasm. 
And  I  believe  I  ought  to  expect  that  you 
could  provide  some  leadership  in  working  to 
increase  voter  registration  and  participa- 
tion. 

I  am  an  optimist,  and  I  expiect  great 
things  from  you.  Your  generation  has  the 
potential  for  leading  us  to  greater  heights 
than  we've  ever  known.  But  it  will  require 
your  joining  forces  with  those  already  doing 
battle  and  to  make  that  education  you've  re- 
ceived these  years  here  at  State  really  count 
for  something.  Congratulations  and  may 
God  bless  you.* 


recently  reported  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  is  awaiting  action  on 
the  Senate  floor.  S.  1511  reforms  our 
current  welfare  system  through  the 
enforcement  of  child  support  and  ex- 
panded opportunities  in  education  and 
training. 

S.  1511  is  designed  to  restructure 
public  assistance  programs  in  order  to 
promote  fundamental  Americsui 
values— a  strong  sense  of  family  and 
individual  self-worth.  This  legislation 
strengthens  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment system.  By  increasing  penalties 
for  abandoning  children,  this  legisla- 
tion creates  an  incentive  to  keep  fami- 
lies intact. 

In  addition,  S.  1511  promotes  train- 
ing and  employment  for  individuals 
who  are  imable  to  find  work.  Specifi- 
cally, the  legislation  encourages  states 
to  provide  work,  training,  and  educa- 
tion activities  to  help  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  move  off  of  welfare  assistance 
to  employment.  The  main  targets  of 
this  program  will  be  those  who  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  remain,  on  wel- 
fare for  an  extended  period  of  time, 
and,  custodial  parents  under  the  age 
of  24  who  have  little  or  no  work  expe- 
rience or  who  have  not  completed 
high  school. 

This  legislation  is  expected  to  cost 
about  $2.85  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  However,  these  costs  are  to  be 
offset  by  measures  included  within 
this  bill  to  make  it  budget  neutral.  It 
is  my  belief  that  this  bill  could  eventu- 
ally save  money  as  increased  numbers 
of  individuals  are  released  from  the 
burden  of  welfare  and  start  contribut- 
ing to  society. 

Generational  dependency  upon  wel- 
fare must  be  broken.  I  am  hopeful 
that  S.  1511  will  break  this  cycle.  I 
commend  my  fellow  New  Yorker  on 
his  bill  and  his  long-time  dedication  to 
the  desire  for  welfare  reform.  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleague  to  overcome  our  se- 
rious welfare  problems.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OP  S.  1511,  THE 

FAMILY  SECURITY  ACT 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1511,  the  Family 
Security  Act,  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  This  bill  was 
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tinuously  at  risk.  Those  we  remember 
were  no  different.  It  was  a  challenge 
they  faced  with  their  families  each 
and  every  day.  Officers  James  Boland 
of  Owosso,  Albert  Desment  of  Rose- 
ville,  Julie  Englehardt  of  Lansing, 
Ronald  Unger  of  Roscommon,  Andre 
Barksdale,  John  Fitzpatrick  and  Rich- 
ard Fortin  of  Detroit,  Daniel  Dubuiel, 
Clay  Hoover  and  Ira  I»arker  of  Inkster 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  fulfill- 
ing their  duty.  Truly,  we  lost  some- 
body exceptional  when  we  lost  them. 

Many  officers  continue  to  face  great 
peril  to  ensure  a  safe  Michigan  for  all 
of  us.  The  impact  of  losing  these  offi- 
cers must  move  us  forward  with  a 
greater  strength  than  ever,  a  strength 
forged  by  the  memory  of  those  who 
died  sharing  our  vision  of  a  society 
where  we  can  walk  our  streets,  travel 
our  highways  and  play  with  our  chil- 
dren free  from  fear.  Their  sacrifice 
was  in  the  hope  that  someday  we 
might  all  realize  that  dream.* 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    MICHIGAN    LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 

KILLED  IN  THE  LINE  OF  DUTY 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
18,  law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  will  gather  in  Lan- 
sing to  honor  the  memory  of  their 
fellow  officers  who  were  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  during  1987. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  loss  that 
we  remember  these  10  dedicated  men 
and  women.  Their  bravery  and  single- 
minded  commitment  to  a  dangerous 
task  makes  this  loss  very  difficult  to 
accept.  The  great  personal  loss  to 
their  families,  friends,  and  communi- 
ties can  never  be  filled  or  compensat- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  every  officer  in  every 
city  throughout  the  country  recog- 
nizes that  his  or  her  own  safety  is  con- 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MR.  ROY 
H.  HUNT.  KENTUCKY  SMALL 
BUSINESS  PERSON  OF  THE 
YEAR 
•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Roy  H. 
Hunt  of  Louisville.  KY,  who  has  been 
named  "Kentucky  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year"  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  He  will  be 
honored  in  Washington  along  with 
those  other  individuals  who  have  been 
recognized  from  across  the  Nation 
during  this  "Small  Business  Week," 
which  began  yesterday. 

Roy  Hunt  is  currently  president  of 
Hunt  Tractor.  Inc.,  which  markets 
farm  and  construction  equipment.  He 
has  been  successful  through  the  good 
times  and  bad  times  of  those  sectors  of 
the  economy,  offering  customers  a  va- 
riety of  alternatives  in  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  this  equipment. 

Mr.  Hunt  joined  this  family  business 
in  1946.  At  that  time,  it  was  operated 
in  a  rented  facility  on  a  part-time 
basis,  with  one  employee.  Today.  Hunt 
Tractor  employs  more  than  50  individ- 
uals, with  locations  in  Louisville  and 
Clarkson,  KY.  Its  growth  has  been  im- 
pressive, with  sales  increasing  by  more 
than  100  percent  over  the  last  10 
years. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  also  demonstrated 
strong  leadership  for  the  business 
community  and  a  commitment  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Louisville 
area.  His  dedication  has  clearly  tran- 
scended his  interest  in  the  develorH 
ment  of  his  own  business.  Roy  Hunt 
has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 
as  chairman  of  the  Center  for  Small 
Business  in  the  Louisville  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  currently  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Small  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council.  He  has  been  ac- 
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AHAVAS  ACHIM 

BREAKS  NEW  GROUND 

LAUTl^NBERG.  Mr.  President, 

to  congratulate  the  congregation 

_  Achim  which  broke  ground 

24,  1988  for  their  new  syna- 

in  Highland  Park.  NJ. 

congregation  has  been  in  exist- 

for  almost  100  years.  In  1889  a 

of  recently  arrived  immigrants, 

:harter     members,     established 

Achim— Beloved      Brothers. 

1889  to  1990,  members  met  in 

homes    or    rented   stores.    A 

_„  they  bought  from  the  Salva- 

^nny  finally  became  their  house 

.  Over  time  the  building  was 

and  modernized,  and  in  1961 

new  sanctuary  was  rededi- 


ROMANIAN  AMERICANS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
May  10,  1988,  Romanian  Americans 
and  Romanians  the  world  over  cele- 
brate the  111th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Romanian  immigrants  have  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  our  rich 
cultural  diversity. 

Over  the  past  111  years,  Romanian 
Americans  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  development  and 
progress  of  our  coimtry.  Although  the 
greatest  number  of  Romanians  settled 
in  the  industrial  heartland  of  America, 
their  contributions  have  been  felt  na- 
tionwide. The  proud  descendants  of 
the  first  Romanian  immigrants  to  this 
country  continue  to  assert  their  ethnic 
identity  through  Romanian  newspa- 
pers and  cultural  festivals. 

Unfortimately.  as  an  independent 
state.  Romania  has  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  assert  its  self-determination.  At 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  Soviet 
Union  occupied  Romania.  Since  then, 
communism  has  stifled  and  continues 
to  limit  Romania's  economic  and  polit- 
ical freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proudly  spon- 
sored legislation  including  "Polish 
American  Heritage  Month,"  "Baltic 
Freedom  Day."  and  other  resolutions 
that  commemorate  our  country's 
ethnic  celebrations.  America  is  en- 
riched by  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  all  nationalities.  Let  us  acknowl- 
edge this  diversity  for  what  it  is:  a  con- 
tinual source  of  strength  and  great- 
ness. I  commend  Romanian  Americans 
and  congratulate  them  on  their  anni- 
versary of  independence.* 


A  bill  (H.R.  3987)  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  at  500 
West  Chesnut  Expressway  in  Springfield, 
Missouri,  as  the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office 
Building"; 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
read  for  the  second  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Both  bills  will  lay  over  for  1  legisla- 
tive day  pending  their  second  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 
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cated. 
Ah  ivas  Achim  thrived  as  an  institu 
ledicated  to  Jewish  life,  which  in 
eluded  the  founding  of  a  Sisterhood, 
Hebrew  School,  and  a  lead- 
trea   day   school.   Rabbi   Pesach 
Yeshiva.  But  in  1980.  on  Yom 
a  tragic  fire   destroyed  the 
uary.  An  adjacent  vestry  room 
!  erved  this  purpose  since 

the  congregation  did  not  despair 

Ground  was  broken  recently 

new  synagogue.  Its  new  location 
)e  Highland  Park.  NJ. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  honor 
efforts  of  Congregation  Ahavas 
and  its  spiritual  leader.  Rabbi 
Roi^d  L.  Schwarzberg.  I  extend  my 
„_  wishes  for  a  bright  future  in 
the*  new  house  of  worship  and  con- 
tlnu  Bd  success  as  a  dynamic  force  in 
the  commimity  as  they  approach  their 
cem  ennial  anniversary  in  1989.* 
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JOHN  O.  HOLLY  BUILDING  OF 
THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  has  received 
from  the  House  H.R.  4448.  On  behalf 
of  Mr.  Glenn,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
read  for  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4448)  to  designate  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  General  Mail  Facility  and  Main 
Office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the  "John  O. 
Holly  Building  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


GENE  TAYLOR  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senate  has  received  H.R. 
3987.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Danforth,  I 
ask  the  bill  be  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Dole  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  427)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  Monte 
Lee  V.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  et  aL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  plaintiff 
in  an  action  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  California 
has  named  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  as  defendants 
in  a  suit  for  damages.  The  plaintiff  op- 
posed the  appointment  of  Anthony  M. 
Kennedy  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  alleges  that 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee wrongfully  voted  to  report  the 
nomination  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Every  individual  has  a  right,  of 
course,  to  petition  the  Congress  and  to 
communicate  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  views  about  matters  pending 
before  the  Senate.  However,  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  dissatisfied  with 
votes  cast  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  not  ask  the  judiciary  to  review  re- 
sponsibilities committed  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Constitution. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  the 
Members  named  in  this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The   resolution   (S.   Res.   427)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  427 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Monte  Lee  v. 
Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.,  et  aL.  Civil  Action  No. 
88-2090,  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  plaintiff  has  named  all  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  de- 
fendants; 
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Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  5§288b(a)  and  288c(a)(l) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  Members  of  the  Senate  in  civU  ac- 
tions relating  to  their  official  responsibil- 
ities: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  case  of 
Monte  Lee  v.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  et  dL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  have 
any  further  business  he  would  wish  to 
transact  or  any  statement  he  would 
wish  to  make? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  further  busi- 
ness. I  say  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
will  make  every  effort  tomorrow  to 
speed  things  along  because  there  are 
major  amendments.  We  will  try  to  be 
helpfxil  on  this  side.  I  would  like  to 
finish  the  bill  this  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  we  come  in  at  9:30? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  come  in  at  9:30  a.m. 


after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  o'clock,  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident.  various 
amendments  have  already  been  se- 
quenced for  action  on  tomorrow.  The 
first  amendment  under  the  order 
would  be  by  Mr.  Johnston  on  SDI;  to 
be  followed  by  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bumpers,  the  SALT  II  amendment;  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  test 
ban  amendment;  a  second  amendment 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  dealing  with  combat 
troops  in  Central  America;  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Heinz  involving  a  buy 
American  provision;  and  a  drug  inter- 
diction amendment  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

There  will  be  other  amendments 
that  will  follow  these  amendments, 
and  these  amendments  may  be  laid 
aside  from  time  to  time  by  unanimous 
consent,  temporarily,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  who  may  wish  to 
call  up  amendments.  But  these  amend- 
ments I  have  enumerated  have  been 
ordered  in.  and  therefore  the  Senate 
can  count  on  a  full  day  tomorrow, 
with  roUcall  votes. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:38  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  May  11,  1988,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  10,  1988: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

JAN  E  DUBOIS.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA VICE  CUFPORD  SCOTT  GREEN.  RETIRED. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

RICHARD  W  CAMERON.  OF  CAUPORNIA.  TO  BE  n.S 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALI 
FORNIA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  JAMES  R. 
LAFPON.  DECEASED 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message,  transmitting  a 
withdrawal  of  a  nomination  from  fur- 
ther Senate  consideration,  received  on 
May  10,  1988: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

DAVID  C  TREEN.  OP  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUfr 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  FIFTH  CIRCUIT.  VICE  ALBERT  TATE. 
JR..  DECEASED.  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON 
JULY  22.  I  Ml 
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Souse  met  at  12  noon. 
Reverend     Dorothy     Watson 
St.  Matthew's  United  Method- 
Trevose.  PA,  offered  the 


follow  ng 


U  3 

m  ind 


prayer: 
who  governs  the  world  in 

and   whose    judgments 

and    righteous    altogether: 

that  these  persons  who  repre- 

and  legislate  for  us  may  be  of 

„id  to  establish  justice  and  pro- 

the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 

all  Members  of  this  body  with 

understanding,  pure  purposes. 

speech.  Enable  them  to  rise 

noble  concerns  of  public  good 

an  unity.  Cleanse  our  public 

every  evil;  subdue  in  our  Nation 

is  harmful;  and  make  us  a  dis- 

and  devoted  people,  that  we 

Thy  will  on  Earth  as  it  is  done 

Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The!  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amine d  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  armounces  to  the 
Hous(  his  approval  thereof. 

Punuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Jourifil  stands  approved. 


one  o 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7  was  the  anniversary  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Stewart  McKin- 
ney's,  passing.  Stewart's  wife,  Lucie, 
and  five  children,  Stewart.  Jr.,  Lucie, 
Jean,  Libby,  and  John  are  my  good 
friends  in  Cormecticut.  and  for  all  of 
us  here,  those  of  us  in  the  Connecticut 
delegation  want  to  take  but  just  a 
minute  to  remember  the  great  work 
that  he  has  done  here  and  that  his 
work  is  continuing,  that  Stewart 
McKirmey's  legacy  for  housing  for  the 
poor,  for  those  who  are  victims  in  this 
society  is  work  that  did  not  end  with 
his  passing. 

All  of  us  in  the  Connejticut  delega- 
tion and  his  many  friends  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  take  this 
moment  to  remember  Stewart  and  all 
the  great  deeds  that  he  had  accom- 
plished in  his  17  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  n  essage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent I  if  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
his  secretaries. 


LA]N 
TATEM 


:OMING       VISITING       CHAP- 
.  REV.  DOROTHY  WATSON 


KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
nainute.) 

KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dorothy  Watson  Tatem  is  the 

at  St.  Matthew's  United  Meth- 

Church     in     Trevose.     Bucks 
PA. 

Tatem    has    served    the 

^    of    St.    Matthew's    and    the 
e  of  her  community  for  the  last  3 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 
(Mr.    ROWLAND    of    Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  1  year  ago  this  past 
Saturday  that  our  colleague  and 
friend.  Stewart  McKirmey.  passed 
away.  But  indeed  his  legacy  lives  on. 
His  compassion,  his  diligent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  and  the  homeless 
and  the  less  fortunate  lives  on.  It  lives 
on  in  the  tireless  efforts  of  Stew's 
wife.  Lucie,  and  his  entire  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lucie  has  dedicated 
herself  to  long-term  health  care  for 
AIDS  patients.  She  has  spoken  out 
and  educated  the  American  people  to 
the  true  realities  of  AIDS.  Our  heart- 
felt thanks  and  praise  go  out  to  Lucie 
and  her  family. 

Yes  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good 
works  of  Stew  McKinney  live  on. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 

STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

(Mrs.    KENNELLY   asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  respects  today  to  a  former 
Congressman  from  Connecticut  who 
passed  away  a  year  ago  Saturday. 

Stewart  McKinney  was  an  incredibly 
hard  working,  respected  Member  of 
this  body.  He  was  dean  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation.  And  he  was  a  close 
personal  friend. 

Stew  represented  Connecticut's 
Fourth  District  for  16  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  was  an  advocate 
for  poor  people  from  his  district,  his 
State  and  across  the  Nation.  As  a 
ranking  member  on  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, Stew  was  instrimiental  in  focusing 
attention  on  housing  for  the  poor.  And 
his  work  culminated  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless  when  we  passed  the  Stewart 
B.  McKinney  Homeless  ReUef  Act  of 
1987. 

Although  Stew  has  not  been  in  this 
Chamber  now  for  over  a  year,  we  cer- 
tainly can  say  that  we  still  miss  Stew- 
art McKinney.  His  work  has  not  been 
forgotten.  My  favorite  instance  is  a 
home  for  the  homeless,  people  who 
have  no  home  in  Hartford,  CT.  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Shelter  for  the 
Homeless.  And  I  know  that  Lucie 
McKinney  and  her  children  are  espe- 
cially proud  that  his  name  and  work 
continues,  whether  it  be  across  this 
Nation,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  or 
in  his  own  home  district. 


Joihing    her   today    are    nearly    50 
memiers  of  her  congregation.  They 
join  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
honc^^g  Reverend  Tatem  in  celebrat- 
achievements  and  in  hearing 
>rayer  for  each  of  us.  I  welcome 
Tatem  to  Washington  and 
to  tits  sacred  Chamber. 

All  the  people  of  Peimsylvania's 
Eighth  District  are  honored  by  her 
presi  ince. 


RE-REFERRAL    OF    H.R.    4159    TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

WORKS       AND       TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  4159,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
March  15,  1988,  be  re-referred  to  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

(Mr.  SHAYS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
last  Saturday  we  lost  Stewart  McKin- 
ney. It  was  a  surprise  and  a  shock  to 
those  of  us  in  the  Fourth  Congression- 
al District.  He  was  such  a  good  Con- 
gressman during  his  17  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  missed  in  this 
Chamber  for  the  work  he  has  done. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
I  [atter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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but  he  is  also  missed  in  our  district.  He 
is  missed  because  he  was  a  man.  even 
throughout  his  17  years,  who  changed 
very  little.  He  was  a  Congressman  who 
remained  natural  and  always  made 
those  around  him  feel  comfortable.  He 
never  carried  an  aura  about  him.  He 
just  wanted  to  do  good  works.  And  he 
did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  he  is  missed.  I 
know  he  is  loved,  and  I  know  that  his 
impact  on  our  district  and  Nation  will 
never  be  forgotten. 


D  1210 

A  BILL  TO  RESTORE  WORKER'S 
DIGNITY 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  restore 
the  spirit  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  I  do  so  out  of  respect  for  the 
rights  and  the  human  dignity  of  the 
American  worker. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  in  my 
State  of  Maine,  workers  who  exercised 
their  right  to  strike  under  the  law 
were  in  effect  fired.  This  took  place 
under  the  guise  of  permanent  replace- 
ment workers  being  brought  in  soon 
after  the  begirming  of  a  work  stop- 
page. There  is  really  no  difference  be- 
tween being  fired  and  permanently  re- 
placed. 

I  expect  labor  and  management  to 
bargain  aggressively.  Further,  I  do  not 
object  to  a  company  using  supervisory 
or  other  personnel  during  a  work  stop- 
page. But  what  I  do  object  to,  strong- 
ly, is  the  almost  immediate  permanent 
replacement  of  workers  who  are  exer- 
cising their  rights  to  withhold  their 
services  in  a  labor  dispute. 

Workers  should  have  the  right  to 
withhold  their  services  without  the 
fear  of  being  permanently  replaced 
within  a  matter  of  days.  Therefore,  I 
am  sponsoring  legislation  which  will 
prohibit  such  permanent  replacement 
within  10  weeks  of  the  begirming  of  a 
strike. 

This  legislation  is  fair  and  reasona- 
ble, and  will  give  the  workers  involved 
in  the  labor  dispute  10  weeks  of  pro- 
tection before  they  can  in  effect  be 
fired  by  management  by  the  hiring  of 
permanent  replacements. 

I  urge  my  coUeageus  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 


the  comments  about  our  colleague,  the 
late  Honorable  Stewart  McKinney, 
can  all  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
same  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  year  since  Stew- 
art died.  The  measure  of  a  man  can  be 
taken  in  what  follows  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  life  and  work.  Certainly 
here  in  this  body,  our  focus  on  home- 
lessness,  our  dedication  to  AIDS  re- 
search, to  the  care  of  AIDS  patients, 
to  the  rights  of  AIDS  victims,  is  in 
some  real  measure  the  consequence  of 
our  respect  for  and  understanding 
given  us  by  Stewart  McKinney.  a  man 
of  remarkable  capabilities  and  remark- 
able dedication,  who  made  real  contri- 
bution to  this  body.  But  Stewart  lives 
on  imiquely  in  Connecticut  as  well. 

Again,  the  measure  of  the  man  is  in 
part  his  legacy,  and  Stewart  lives  on 
through  his  remarkable  family.  I  pay 
tribute  today  to  his  widow,  Lucy 
McKinney.  and  her  efforts  to  lead  in 
Connecticut  those  efforts  to  expand 
shelters  for  homeless  individuals  and 
families  and  to  expand  AIDS  research, 
education,  and  hospice  care  programs. 
Expansion  of  programs  providing  care 
of  AIDS  patients,  a  crying  need  in  all 
urban  areas,  is  something  that  Lucy 
McKinney  had  dedicated  herself  to 
and  provided  badly  needed  leadership 
for  in  the  nonmedical  community.  We 
pay  tribute  today  to  our  colleague, 
Stewart  McKinney.  and  to  his  marvel- 
ous, strong  family. 


taxpayers  of  this  great  Nation.  Wel- 
come back.  Gus. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  STEWART  McKIN- 
NEY 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Cormecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  al- 
lowing me  to  go  out  of  order  so  that 


WELCOME  BACK,  GUS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  welcome  back  to  our 
midst  one  of  the  finest  people  in 
Washington,  a  loyal  employee  and  a 
transplanted  Ohioan.  by  the  name  of 
Charles  "Gus"  Gustafson.  and  we  all 
know  him.  He  is  the  chief  reporter  of 
our  own  Reporters  of  Debates.  He  had 
major  surgery  about  5  weeks  ago  and 
he  has  been  recuperating  at  home. 
Boy,  he  has  been  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues,  because  his  ex- 
pertise in  the  coordination  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  Congressional  Record 
each  night  is  well  known  by  all  of  us, 
and  especially  our  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  fine  staff  that  we  have  here  in 
the  House. 

He  is  also  known  for  his  ability  to 
inject  wry  humor  into  a  very  tedious 
task,  and  down  here  in  the  Congress 
that  is  really  something.  Gus.  You 
ought  to  be  commended. 

I  know  Gus  would  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  though  he  may  live 
here  now  and  work  here  now,  his 
heart  will  always  be  in  Ohio. 

I  say  welcome  back,  Gus;  stay  well. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  not  only  here 
in  Congress,  but  for  all  the  people  and 


HELP  FOR  MIDDLESBORO.  KY. 
TORNADO  VICTIMS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  a  terrible  tornado  whipped 
through  the  city  of  Middlesboro,  KY, 
in  my  district,  killing  1  person  and  in- 
juring 15  others.  Another  person  is 
said  to  be  missing. 

Gov.  Wallace  Wilkinson  has  called 
out  the  National  Guard  to  assist  the 
city  in  its  cleanup  operations.  Reports 
indicate  that  many  buildings  in  the 
downtown  area  have  received  consider- 
able damage,  and  at  least  20  airplanes 
at  the  local  airport  were  apparently 
destroyed  by  the  storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  people  of 
Middlesboro  to  know  that  my  office  is 
prepared  to  take  whatever  action  we 
can  to  assist  them.  Should  Governor 
Wilkinson  declare  a  disaster  area  in 
the  city.  I  will  be  following  up  that  re- 
quest for  assistance  with  Federal  offi- 
cials to  try  and  get  as  much  disaster 
aid  as  we  can  for  the  people  there. 

I  also  want  the  people  of  Middles- 
boro to  know  that  we  share  in  their 
loss  and  feel  their  pain  today.  This 
city  on  the  Termessee  and  Virginia 
borders,  right  near  the  famous  Cum- 
berland Gap,  is  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  our  State  and  our  region.  I 
intend  to  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  Middlesboro  and  its  residents  as 
they  begin  to  rebuild  their  city  and 
their  lives,  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  helping  in  their  effort. 


POLITICAL  PRESSURE  REPORT- 
ED AS  THREATENING  CBO'S 
NONPARTISAN  STATUS 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  everyone's  attention  to  the 
Warren  Brookes  column  in  today's 
Washington  Times.  It  provides  new  in- 
formation on  the  political  subversion 
of  the  supposedly  nonpartisan  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

The  colunm  reports  that  the  former 
Acting  Director  of  the  CBO  lost  his 
job  because  he  chose  to  be  intellectu- 
ally honest  about  the  issue  of  free 
trade,  rather  than  cave  in  to  the  politi- 
cal demands  of  the  House  leadership 
and  to  protectionist  shills  at  the  sup- 
posedly nonpartLsaji  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

Further,  the  column  suggests  that 
one  of  CBO's  top  economists,  Jacob 
Dreyer.  recently  resigned  because  he 
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didn't 
cal 


want  to  knuckle  under  to  politi- 


pre  ssure. 
Former  Acting  CBO  Director  Ned 
Graml  eh  is  quoted  as  saying: 

here   Is   ample   precedent   for   this 
pressure  and  manipulation,  and  if  it 
it    could    irreparably    damage 
<  redibility. 

Speaker,  we  need  a  strong,  non- 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
us  confront  the  deficit  prob- 
an  honest  manner.  We  cannot 
CBO  be  destroyed  by  political 
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should  be  a  complete  and  un- 
investigation    of    this    entire 


TH<  TRUTH  AND  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  MEMOIRS 
DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
given  permission  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

his  remarks.) 

DOWNEY   of  New  York.   Mr. 

for    the    past    4    years    the 

has  been  treated  to  a  parade  of 

_   of  the  Reagan   years.   The 

star-studded:  Alexander  Haig, 

Stockman.  Michael  Deaver.  Ter- 

lell,     Larry     Speakes,     Donald 

,  to  say  nothing  of  Patti  Davis 

W  ichael  Reagan. 

Inevptably.  the  White  House  tries  to 

these  books.   Haig's  "Caveat" 

d^missed  as  a  "process  story,"  and 

Carmon  pointed  out   at  the 

,he  White  House  was  afraid  that 

b  >ok  would  show  that  there  was 

pracess  in  White  House  decision- 


LEGISLATION  EXPRESSING  SUP- 
PORT FOR  U.S.  CITRUS  INDUS- 
TRY 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  ex- 
pressing congressional  support  for  the 
U.S.  citrus  industry  under  the  301  pe- 
tition recently  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative. 

I  believe  this  resolution  will  further 
assist  Ambassador  Yeutter  in  remov- 
ing Japan's  barriers  to  free,  fair,  and 
open  trade.  This  bipartisan  pledge  of 
support  is  much  needed  in  the  wake  of 
Japan's  continued  reluctance  to  liber- 
alize trade  in  citrus  and  beef  products. 
Furthermore,  this  action  is  timely  in 
that  Japan's  Agriculture  Minister  told 
Ambassador  Yeutter  that  25  million 
Japanese  people  signed  a  petition 
against  removing  the  quotas  on  citrus 
and  beef.  Ambassador  Yeutter  needs  a 
pledge  of  support  from  each  Member 
of  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  showing  our  trading  partners  that 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  re- 
moving barriers  and  opening  markets 
for  trade. 


park  to  follow  through  on  certain  con- 
struction projects,  such  as  the  restora- 
tion of  woodlands.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  park  must  own  the  land. 

Some  of  Antietam's  unprotected 
lands  are  of  great  historic  significance. 
Should  they  be  willingly  offered  up 
for  sale  by  landowners  or  even  offered 
for  donation,  the  battlefield  imder 
current  law  would  be  unable  to  acquire 
them. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  simply  allow  Antie- 
tam  Battlefield  to  acquire  outright 
from  willing  sellers  and  donors,  addi- 
tional lands  within  its  boundaries  that 
park  officials  deem  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  park's  integrity.  The  bill 
does  not  expand  the  park  boundaries, 
but  will  give  the  Park  Service  the 
means  to  better  fulfill  Antietam's  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation. 


.  Stockman's  "The  Triumph  of 

"  was  labeled  fiction.  But  the 

has  never  been  able  to  deny 

of  his  deficits  "as  far  as  the 

see." 

Reagan    had    "no    com- 

on  Larry  Speakes'   "Speaking 

Marlin  Fitzwater,  speaking  for 

,  of  course,  called  the  book  a 

outrage"  and  assured  us  that 

Ifresident   "does  not   approve  of 

up  statements  or  of  misleading 

way."  This  would  have  been 

reassuring  if  the  I>resident  had 

hose  lines  himself. 

now   Donald   Regan   tells   us, 
:he  Record,"  that  the  Gipper  fol- 
,he  Big  Dipper  much  more  close- 
he  does  any  briefing  memo, 
all  the  jelly  beans  have  been 
_.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  left  with 
act  that  the  White  House  has 
denied  the  facts  in  these  books, 
simply  dismissed  them  as  profit- 
ventures  of   disgruntled   em- 
Sadly.  we  come  to  the  realiza- 
Dhat  there  is  no  one  in  control  at 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,   that,   as 
Stein  once  said,  "there  is  no 
there." 
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SUPPORT  ANTIETAM 
LEGISLATION 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
War  represents  an  integral  part  of 
American  history,  and  yet  preserving 
some  of  the  fields  upon  which  so  many 
lives  were  lost  has  become  a  modem- 
day  battle  in  itself.  Antietam  Battle- 
field, in  Maryland's  Sixth  District,  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  re- 
maining battlefields.  Keeping  the 
grounds  within  Antietam's  boundaries 
intact,  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy,  should  certainly  be  a 
national  priority. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  that  will  enable  An- 
tietam Battlefield  to  acquire  addition- 
al fee  simple  acreage  within  its  author- 
ized boundaries.  Under  current  law, 
the  battlefield  is  only  able  to  own  up 
to  600  acres  outright.  The  remaining 
acres  within  the  park  were  to  be  pro- 
tected under  scenic  easements  to  be 
acquired  from  private  landowners, 
however,  there  are  currently  about 
1.200  unprotected  park  acres. 

Scenic  easements  do  not  always 
serve  the  interests  of  either  the  land- 
owners or  the  park.  In  certain  cases, 
owners  have  been  willing  to  sell  their 
land  outright,  but  unwilling  to  sell 
scenic  easement  rights  for  fear  that  it 
would  decrease  their  property  value. 
Scenic   easements   do   not   allow   the 


NEAR  TRAGEDY  OF  FIRE  IN 
LONGWORTH  BUILDING 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  6:10 
p.m.,  last  Thursday,  in  preparation  of 
leaving,  I  tried  my  office  door  to  see  if 
it  was  locked.  It  opened  onto  a  seventh 
floor  hall  of  the  Longworth  Building 
so  filled  with  smoke  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  or  breathe.  Choosing  to  risk 
our  lives  in  a  dash  down  the  stairs,  in- 
stead of  flight  to  the  roof,  two  ladies 
of  my  staff  and  I  made  it  down  and 
out  through  the  acrid  choking  smoke, 
guided  in  the  darkness  only  by  the 
brass  rails  of  the  stairs.  Throughout 
this    life-threatening    experience    no 
alarm  sounded,  no  phone  call  came,  no 
one  rapped  at  our  door,  nor  was  any 
evacuation  procedure  observed  by  us. 
With    apparently    no   smoke    alarms, 
questionable    firefighting    equipment, 
no    sprinkler    system,    no    evacuation 
plan,   the   Longworth   Building   must 
qualify  as  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
fire  traps.  If  it  catches  those  responsi- 
ble, no  tears  will  be  shed  by  me.  But 
don't   we   owe   our   staffers   and   the 
thousands  of  our  people  who  visit  us 
daily  safety  in  this  important  public 
building.  Imagine  the  enormity  of  the 
tragedy    had    the    fire    occurred    and 
filled  the  building  with  killer  smoke 
when  it  was  crowded  with  humanity 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Shortly,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Weldon]  will  offer  a 
privileged  motion  on  this  matter. 


THE  CONTINUING  POPULARITY 
OF  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 
(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
guess  I  can  imderstand  some  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
frustrated  at  the  continuing  populari- 
ty of  this  President.  But  maybe  there 
are  some  reasons  they  ought  to  look  at 
for  his  continuing  popularity.  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  one  of  those  today. 
The  American  job  boom  continues  to 
expand  as  the  nimiber  of  imemployed 
persons  dropped  last  month  to  5.4  per- 
cent, the  lowest  level  since  June  1974. 

D  1225 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  indicates  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  employed 
has  reached  an  all-time  high  of  62.3 
percent.  Along  with  healthy  gains  in 
the  factory  work  week,  manufacturing 
jobs  jumped  by  44.000  last  month.  In 
the  last  year  we  have  created  2.9  mil- 
lion new  jobs.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
myth,  most  of  these  have  been  high- 
paying  jobs,  1.8  million  managerial 
and  professional  specialties  and 
700,000  in  the  technical  sales  and  ad- 
ministrative support  level. 

The  message  is  increasingly  clear, 
that  economic  growth,  not  a  reversion 
to  higher  taxes  and  protectionism, 
provides  the  key  to  opportunity  at 
home  and  abroad.  While  there  are 
those  who  stress  that  we  must  con- 
sume less,  the  better  approach  is  to 
produce  more.  Competitiveness,  the 
new  catchword,  is  not  fleeing  from  the 
competition.  I  hope  the  President  will 
veto  the  trade  bill  because  at  a  time 
we  are  creating  IVz  times  as  many  jobs 
as  all  of  our  trading  partners  in  the 
world  put  together,  it  is  no  time  to 
adopt  a  misguided  economic  policy. 
Perhaps  only  in  Washington,  DC,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  created  15.3  mil- 
lion new  jobs,  could  the  cry  go  out  for 
protectionism  because  we  are  sup- 
posedly exporting  jobs.  That  does  not 
make  sense  here,  that  does  not  make 
sense  anywhere.  But  the  miracle  of 
job  creation  is  a  clue  to  why  this  Presi- 
dent may  be  so  popular  and  perhaps 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  ought  to  look  at  the  facts. 


Florida  citrus  industry  in  filing  a  trade 
complaint  against  Japan  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 1  am  con- 
fident that  the  recently  constituted 
panel  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  will  rule  in  our 
favor  and  against  Japan's  intolerable 
quotas  and  nontariff  barriers.  The  res- 
olution we  have  introduced  today 
should  add  considerable  weight  to  our 
efforts  to  open  Japan's  markets  to 
American  citrus  and  beef  products. 
The  Japanese  have  nothing  to  lose  in 
abiding  by  the  rules  of  free  and  fair 
trade— Japanese  consumers  would  fi- 
nally have  access  to  quality  citrus  and 
beef  products  at  affordable  prices,  and 
our  industries  would  have  a  chance  to 
compete  in  a  lucrative  market.  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  helps  the  Japa- 
nese Government  to  see  the  light- 
before  we  have  to  turn  up  the  heat. 


CITRUS  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 
(Mr.  IRELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  aaid  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  from  Florida  and 
around  the  Nation  in  introducing  a 
resolution  expressing  the  concern  of 
Congress  over  Japanese  quotas  on 
citrus  and  beef  products.  We  urge  the 
administration  to  use  every  available 
recourse  to  open  Japan's  markets  and 
to  obtain  compensation  for  the  losses 
suffered  by  our  industries  under 
Japan's  illegal  quotas.  This  resolution 
comes  just  days  after  we  joined  the 


Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  history  is  being  rewritten  and 
it  is  happening  in  large  part  because  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  Beginning 
this  Simday,  May  15,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  genocide  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber. 1979,  in  Afghanistan  is  going  to 
move  ahead.  This  afternoon  following 
legislative  business  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wilson] 
and  I  will  be  talking  about  led  up  to 
that  genocide  and  what  led  up  to  the 
beginning  of  this  end  which  will  take 
place  starting  this  Sunday,  May  15. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  and 
participate  in  this  special  order. 


DESECRATION  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  desecration  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  here  in  Washing- 
ton is  horrible  and  reprehensible. 

We  are  ashamed  to  see  grafitti  In 
our  streets  or  posters  ridiculing  some 
of  the  leaders  of  our  coiintry  on 
bridges  and  the  sides  of  buildings.  This 
grafitti  defaces  property  and  attacks  a 
select  few.  But  vandalizing  a  national 
memorial  that  people  come  from  all 
over  the  world  to  see,  defaces  our  Na- 
tion's pride  and  attacks  all  Americans. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial, 
just  like  Arlington  National  cemetery, 
is  a  solemn  and  heartfelt  memorial  re- 
flecting the  gratitude  of  our  Nation 
for  a  debt  that  we  can  never  repay. 
Many  men  and  women  who  left  their 
homes  and  families  to  fight  for  Ameri- 
can values  in  Vietnam  never  made  it 
home  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  demo- 
cratic values  for  which  they  were 
fighting.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial is  a  tribute  to  them.  The  van- 
dalism at  the  memorial  is  a  dishonor 
to  those  who  fought  and  died  and  to 
some  who  are  still  missing  in  South- 
east Asia. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Af- 
fairs and  as  a  citizen,  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  this  are  quickly  appre- 
hended and  justly  punished. 


REMEMBER  TENNESSEE 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Re- 
member the  Alamo!"  was  the  cry  of 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  and  the  Texans 
who  fought  for  freedom. 

Among  those  who  died  defending 
the  Alamo  were  a  contingent  of  Ten- 
nesseans— led  by  Davey  Crockett,  a 
man  who  was  once  a  Member  in  this 
House. 

This  week's  cover  of  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  which  shows  the  flag 
of  the  Rising  Sun  planted  firmly  in 
Termessee,  would  have  greatly  trou- 
bled the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Termessee. 

The  implications  of  the  U.S.  News 
cover  trouble,  and  frighten,  me  great- 
ly- 

A  foreign  flag  planted  on  American 

soil.  Is  this  why  Americans  over  two 
centuries  have  died:  To  have  this 
coimtry  spend  itself  into  bankruptcy 
to  defend  the  free  world  only  to  have 
the  free  world  buy  this  country  out 
from  under  its  own  citizens? 

How  much  do  our  allies  have  to  buy 
of  this  country  before  someone  takes 
notice? 

It  is  odd  that  our  allies  are  the  only 
ones  who  do  buy  American— American 
assets  that  is. 

We  should,  and  must,  remember  Mr. 
Crockett's  legacy.  He  died  to  plant  a 
flag  of  freedom  over  a  Spanish  mis- 
sion. 

We  should  Remember  the  Alamo, 
and  Remember  Tennessee— the  next 
invaders  are  the  rising  yen. 


BEGINNING     OF     THE     END     OF 
THE    GENOCIDE    IN    AFGHANI- 
STAN 
(Mr.   DREIER  of  California  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 


AMERICA'S  BRIGHT  ECONOMIC 
CONDITION 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment figures  show  that  not  since 
1974  has  unemployment  been  so  low. 
In   fact   we    remember    having    done 
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this  month  we  are  now  in  the 

consecutive  month  of  creating  an 

of  280,000  jobs  per  month.  In 

April  1988,  the  United  States  of 

created    606,000    new    jobs, 

all  of  Europe  has  created  in 

decade. 

Speaker,  having  gone  from 
jobs  in  Amierica  to  115  mil- 
the  Washington  Post  was 
enough  to  explain  to  us  why. 
s    Washington    Post    ex- 
hat,  "Now  in  the  late  1980's  un- 
is  coming  down  because 
po^julation  is  not  growing  as  fast 
a  decade  ago." 
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Honduras  to  take  advantage  of  the 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  directly  under- 
mines the  whole  intent  of  the  purpose 
of  the  congressional  action.  The  cur- 
rent method  of  administering  the  aid 
is  not  what  Congress  intended.  It  will 
simply  prolong  the  war,  but  let  us  re- 
member that  is  precisely  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  intended  all  along. 


MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
_..  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week 
the  Contras  and  Sandinistas 
their  temporary  cease-fire  in 
the  Congress  approved  $47.9 
in  aid  with  one  overriding  goal 
was  to  further  the  peace  proc- 
anti  achieve  a  permanent  cease-fire 
in  Cer  tral  America.  The  bill  the  House 
appro  ed  stated  clearly  that  the  assist- 
ance s  nd  support  for  which  this  joint 
resolution  provides  shall  be  adminis- 
:onsistent  with  the  Sapoa  agree- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
to  be  doing  what  it  can  at  this 
o  undermine  that  congressional 
Instead  of  working  with  the 
Contrbs  and  Sandinistas  to  deliver  as- 
sistance inside  Nicaragua  as  agreed  to 
the  administration  has 
distributing  supplies  to  Contras 


C(  ingress. 


inside  Honduras. 


plan  sold  to  Congress  was  to  es- 
cease-fire  zones  inside  Nicara- 
bring  assistance  to  the  Con- 
those  cease-fire  zones.  Instead, 
5,000  Contras  are  being  assisted 
Honduras,  according  to  the  Wash- 
Post,  and  thousands  more  are 
i>n  their  way  from  Nicaragua  to 


and 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE FIRE  SAFETY  IN  THE 
CAPITOL  AND  HOUSE  OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  440)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  440 
Whereas  on  Thursday,  May  the  5th,  a  fire 
occurred  in  the  congressional  office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Representative  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas,  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing: and 

Whereas  after  smelling  the  smoke  from 
said  fire.  Representative  Curt  Weldon  of 
Pennsylvania  attempted  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishing it,  only  to  find  fire  suppression 
equipment  was  not  fully  functional  and 
available;  and 

Whereas  it  was  further  discovered  that 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building  had 
no  manual  or  automatic  fire  alarm  system 
to  notify  the  Members,  staff,  and  visitors  in 
the  building;  and 

Whereas  the  occupants  of  the  Longworth 
Building  had  to  be  notified  of  the  potential 
danger  by  someone  going  to  each  individual 
office;  and 

Whereas  some  occupants  of  the  Long- 
worth  Building  were  improperly  evacuated 
by  way  of  the  elevator  which  actually 
stopped  on  the  fire  floor;  and 

Whereas  some  occupants  of  the  Long- 
worth  Building  were  forced  to  exit  through 
smoke  filled  stair  towers  none  of  which  were 
enclosed;  and 

Whereas  preplanning  and  training  for 
such  emergencies  was  clearly  lacking;  and 

Whereas  the  Capitol.  Cannon.  Longworth, 
and  Raybum  House  Office  Buildings  are 
not  required  to  comply  with  any  Federal. 
State,  or  District  of  Columbia  fire  codes; 
and 

Whereas  the  safety  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  staff 
and  visitors  to  these  buildings  cannot  be  as- 
sured; and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  files  and 
records  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
in  jeopardy  because  of  the  inability  to  re- 
spond to  any  fire  situation;  and 

Whereas  the  Congressional  Fire  Services 
Caucus,  comprised  of  over  150  Members  of 
Congress,  was  recently  established  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  fire  safety  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  and  across  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  IX  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives any  measure  affecting  the  safety 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  represents 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  be  appointed,  comprised  of  two  mem- 
bers from  the  majority  party  and  two  mem- 
bers from  the  minority  party  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  inquire  Into  the  origin 
of  the  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Office  of 
the  Speaker,  and  to  meet  with  Federal  and 
local  fire  officials  to  report  and  list  any  Fed- 
eral or  local  fire  code  violations  or  any  other 
potential  fire  or  life  safety  hazards,  and 
report  back  to  the  House  any  reconunenda- 
tions  or  measures  which  they  deem  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  safety  of  the  Members, 
officers,  staff,  and  visitors  in  the  Capitol, 
Cannon.  Longworth,  and  Raybum  House 
Office  Buildings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Weldon]  does  state  a  privi- 
lege of  the  House. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  evening 
at  a  little  after  6  o'clock,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  office  and  smelled  smoke  in 
my  office,  I  ran  out  with  two  staff 
people  to  find  that  smoke  was  billow- 
ing from  the  congressional  office  of 
the  Speaker.  Using  the  instincts  of  my 
background  as  a  firefighter,  I  proceed- 
ed to  check  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  were  any  staff  members  in  the 
Speaker's  office.  We  subsequently 
found  out  that  there  were  none. 

At  that  point  in  time  we  attempted 
to  extinguish  what  in  fact  had  been  a 
small  fire  growing  very  rapidly  and 
consuming  one  section  of  the  Speak- 
er's suite  of  his  congressional  office 
complex. 

At  this  point  in  time  I  would  like  to 
extend  special  congratulations  to  Tom 
Powell,  a  Capitol  Hill  police  officer 
who  risked  his  life  in  trying  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  who  worked  his  way 
through  the  heavy  smoke  that  was  bil- 
lowing out  of  the  Speaker's  offices  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  as  well  as  Eric 
GauU,  a  staffer  with  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  both  of  whom  were  vol- 
unteer firefighters  who  joined  in  an 
effort  to  control  and  extinguish  this 
fire. 

D  1240 

When  we  found  out  that  the  fire 
could  not  be  extinguished  because  of  a 
lack  of  adequate  fire-suppression 
equipment,  we  proceeded  to  close  off 
the  Speaker's  suite  to  protect  the 
Speaker's  office  from  any  additional 
ventilation  which  could  have  spread 
the  fire  throughout  the  second  floor 
of  the  Longworth  complex.  At  that 
time,  we  switched  our  attention  to  the 
building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  we 
met  with  complete  frustration,  with 
no  automatic  alarm  system  or  obvious 
preparation  for  evacuation,  and  as  the 
hallways  were  filling  with  smoke  to  a 
point  where  we  could  not  see  10  feet  in 


front  of  us  in  the  Longworth  Building, 
we  had  to  manually  send  people  to 
each  floor  to  evacuate  those  Members 
and  staff  who  were  in  their  offices.  In 
addition,  as  these  Members  and  staff 
tried  to  evacuate,  some  used  the  eleva- 
tors which  should  have  been  recalled 
to  the  first  floor,  and  we  had  several 
elevators  stop  on  the  fire  floor,  and  as 
the  elevator  doors  opened,  gushes  of 
smoke  enveloped  the  people  on  the 
elevators,  and  as  people  tried  to  evacu- 
ate through  the  stair  towers,  none  of 
which  are  enclosed  which  is  a  code  vio- 
lation, members  of  the  public,  staff 
and  Members  of  Congress  were  greet- 
ed with  toxic  smoke  and  conditions 
which  were  certainly  intolerable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  following  the  in- 
cident, the  Capitol  Hill  Police  and  the 
D.C.  Fire  Department  cordoned  off 
the  Longworth  Building  for  3  hours 
because  of  the  toxicity  levels  in  that 
building  generated  from  the  fire  in  the 
building  and  would  not  allow  the 
public  or  Members  to  go  back  to  their 
offices. 

While  the  fire  damage  itself  in  the 
Speaker's  office  was  relatively  small 
and  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  thank 
goodness  only  two  minor  injuries  oc- 
curred, smoke  inhalation  by  two  Cap- 
itol Hill  police  officers. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Capitol 
Hill  Police  for  the  job  they  performed 
as  well  as  the  D.C.  Fire  Department. 
They  did  an  outstanding  job  once  they 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  were  able  to 
get  to  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  and 
conunend  those  staff  members  who 
stood  by  who  have  firefighting  experi- 
ence and  who  worked  to  control  this 
blaze. 

There  were  certainly  some  concerns 
raised  in  my  mind  about  the  entire  in- 
cident, concerns  that  I  feel  have  to  be 
looked  at  and  have  to  be  investigated. 
No  building  in  today's  climate,  7stories 
high  with  130  congressional  offices 
and  2.000  people  inhabiting  that  build- 
ing on  a  daily  basis,  can  be  allowed  to 
go  without  any  alarm  system,  no  panel 
pool  stations,  no  automatic  fire  alarm 
systems;  no  building  should  be  allowed 
to  exist  without  sprinkler  systems, 
automatic  suppression  systems;  no 
building  should  be  allowed  to  have  ele- 
vators be  used  for  purposes  of  fire 
evacuation  when,  in  faw;t.  the  users  of 
those  elevators  could  in  fact  stop  on 
the  floor  where  the  fire  itself  is.  Stair- 
wells should  certainly  be  protected  for 
those  people  trying  to  rush  out  to  the 
outside  in  time  of  an  emergency. 

In  addition,  any  building  of  this  type 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  which  involves  this 
body  should  have  adequate  preplan- 
ning taking  place  in  terms  of  evacu- 
ation, in  terms  of  coordination  of  sup- 
pression. From  what  I  saw  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  none  of  that  took  place, 
and  the  preplanning  that  had  not 
taken  place  was  certainly  obvious  in 
what  ensued. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
have  seen  since  I  have  been  here  for  a 
year  and  3  months  has  been  a  lack  of 
ongoing  awareness  of  the  fire  and 
safety  issue  and  life  safety  concerns  in 
this  body,  and  the  best  evidence  of  our 
beginning  to  address  that  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  Fire  Services  Caucus  on 
April  19  where  the  Speaker  and  minor- 
ity leader  both  attended  which  cur- 
rently enjoys  the  support  of  150  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  are  plans 
underway  and  efforts  underway  at  this 
point  in  time  to  install  fire-suppres- 
sion and  protection  devices  in  the 
Longworth  Building  as  well  as  other 
buildings,  these  measures  will  not  be 
in  effect  for  several  months  and  per- 
haps several  years.  During  this  time 
period,  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency  and,  therefore,  my  privi- 
leged resolution  calls  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  look  at  this  one  incident,  to 
study  the  situation,  to  speak  to  those 
people  who  were  directly  involved  and 
to  report  back  to  this  body  as  to  steps 
that  we  can  take  to  better  prepare  our- 
selves in  times  of  emergency  and  espe- 
cially in  times  of  a  fire  situation. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  in  fact 
would  support  my  panel  in  terms  of  in- 
vestigating this  incident  to  make  con- 
structive suggestions  back  to  this  body 
so  that  all  of  our  Members,  so  that  all 
of  our  staff  people,  and  so  that  the 
general  public  that  uses  our  facilities 
can  in  fact  feel  secure  that  we  are  pro- 
viding adequate  measures  for  protec- 
tion of  fire  as  well  as  life  safety. 

The  lack  of  agency  coordination  suid 
committee  jurisdiction  requires  this 
special  privileged  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  very  quick  overview  and  a  quick 
assessment  that  we  can  report  back  to 
the  House,  and  I  ask  that  this  body 
and  the  Speaker  consider  the  support 
and  adoption  of  my  privileged  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
purposes  of  debate  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  bringing  up  this 
resolution  on  behalf  of  the  majority. 
We  accept  it  and  encourage  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  it.  We  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  also  for  his  dili- 
gence and  his  foresight. 

The  gentleman's  experience,  based 
on  his  background  as  a  fire  chief,  in 
this  area  would  make  a  good  member 
of  this  select  committee.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  good  report. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday,  May  10. 
1988.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  UK'ay  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  WEB 
RURAL  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4267)  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  for 
the  WEB  rural  water  development 
project,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— WEB  PIPELINE  PROJECT. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

SEC.  101.  INCREASE  IN  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIA-nONS. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
WEB  Rural  Water  Development  project,  au- 
thorized by  section  9  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-355, 
94  Stat.  1175).  as  amended  by  section  2  of 
Public  Law  97-273  (96  Stat.  1181),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  therefor  an 
additional  sum  of  $18,500,000  (March  1988 
price  levels),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  required  by  engineering  cost 
Indices  applicable  to  such  construction. 

SEC.  102.  USE  OF  PICK-SLOAN  POWER 

Section  5  of  Public  Law  97-273  (96  SUt. 
1182)  is  amended  by  inserting:  (1)  after 
"Omaha"  the  phrase  "Lower  Brule,"  and  (2) 
a  period  after  the  phrase  "Irrigation  devel- 
opments" and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

TITLE  II-NAME  CHANGE 
SEC.  201.  B.F.  SISK  SAN  LUIS  DAM. 

(a)  The  San  Luis  Dam  of  the  San  Luis 
Unit.    Central    Valley    project,    California, 
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reference  in  any  law,  regulation, 

record,  map.  or  other  paper  of 

States  to  the  dam  referred  to  in 

.  (a)  is  hereby  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 

the  "B.F.  Sisk  San  Luis  Dam". 

WILUAM  K.  GIANELLI  PUMPING-GENER- 
ATING  PLANT. 

^   San   Luis   Pumplng-Oenerating 

the  San  Luis  Unit,  Central  Valley 

California,   constructed,   operated, 

ned  under  the  Act  of  June  3, 

V.  Law  86-488.  74  Stat.  156).  here- 

be  known  and  designated  as  the 

R.  Gianelli  Pximping-Generating 
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out  oljection 
ered  a  s 

There 
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gentU  man 

MiLUR] 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 

demanded? 

PASHAYAN 

a  second. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
a  second  will  be  consid- 
ordered. 

was  no  objection. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

_.      from      California      [Mr. 

will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 

the  gentleman  from  Califor- 

Pashayan]  will  be  recognized 

minutes. 

Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
::alifomia  [Mr.  Miller]. 
MILLER    of    California.    Mr. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
(jonsume. 

Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  urge  my 
to  join   me   in  supporting 
t267. 
bill  addresses  three  issues, 
it  authorizes  additional  appro- 

to  enable  completion  of  the 

rural  water  development  project, 
Dakota. 

it  authorizes  the  use  of  Pick- 
Missouri  basin  electric  power  by 
liower  Brule  Sioux  Indian  Tribe. 
it  renames  certain  facilities  of 
Valley  project,  California. 
WEB  rural  water  development 
was  authorized  in  1980.  Con- 
was  initiated  2  years  later, 
completed,   the   project   will 
Missouri      River      water 
throtgh    3.700    miles    of    pipeline    to 


ti 


the  <  lentral 

Th; 
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struc  tion 

Wlen 
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farms  and  towns  throughout  north- 
central  South  Dakota. 

The  project  is  now  more  than  60  per- 
cent complete.  Slightly  more  than  $81 
million  in  Federal  funds  has  been 
spent  to  date.  The  total  project  cost  is 
now  estimated  at  $117  mUlion. 

H.R.  4267  was  introduced  to  increase 
the  appropriations  ceiling  for  the 
project.  This  increase  was  needed  be- 
cause of  errors  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation resulted  in  a  significant  over- 
statement of  the  indexed  cost  ceiling 
of  the  project. 

As  the  Bureau  testified  at  the  sub- 
committee's hearing: 

After  development  of  the  fiscal  year  1989 
budget  proposal,  it  was  discovered  that  in- 
correct indexing  procedures  had  been  used 
in  computations  to  update  the  appropria- 
tions ceiling. 

H.R.  4267  would  increase  in  the  cost 
ceiling  of  $18.5  million.  This  will 
enable  completion  of  the  project. 

At  hearings  on  the  bill,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  testified  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  oppose  enactment 
of  H.R.  4267. 

After  H.R.  4267  was  introduced,  and 
prior  to  hearings  on  the  bill,  the 
Lower  Brule  Sioux  Indian  Tribe  wrote 
to  the  committee.  The  tribal  chairman 
pointed  out  that  technical  problems 
prevented  the  tribe  from  using  low- 
cost,  project  pumping  electric  power 
for  operation  of  the  tribe's  irrigation 
facilities. 

The  Secretary  has  determined,  based 
on  a  narrow  reading  of  the  law.  that 
he  cannot  provide  low-cost  power  to 
operate  pumps  in  some  areas  outside 
an  existing  irrigation  development, 
but  wihtin  the  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

Section  102  of  H.R.  4267  would  cor- 
rect this  oversight  and  authorize  the 
delivery  of  Pick-Sloan  pumping  power 
for  irrigation  developments  within  the 
entire  reservation. 

Finally,  H.R.  4267  would  rename 
three  features  of  the  Central  Valley 
project.  California,  for  distinguished 
individuals  who  were  instrumental  in 
authorization  and  construction  of  the 
project. 

Section  201  would  rename  the  San 
Luis  Dam  of  the  San  Luis  unit.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  the  "B.F.  Sisk  San 
Luis  Dam." 

One  of  Mr.  Sisk's  first  actions  after 
being  elected  to  Congress  in  1954  was 
to  introduce  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  San  Luis  unit.  Through  his  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work,  the  project 
became  a  reality. 

Section  202  would  rename  the  San 
Luis  pimiping-generating  plant  for 
William  R.  Gianelli.  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources. 

Bill  Gianelli's  career  in  California 
water  resources  issues  spans  more 
than  35  years.  He  was  instrumental  in 
development  of  the  California  State 


water  project.  He  has  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  State  water  resources  de- 
partment and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Civil  Works. 

Section  203  would  rename  the  Whis- 
keytown Dam  nesu"  Redding,  CA,  for 
Clair  A.  Hill. 

Clair  HUl  has  held  numerous  posi- 
tions in  State  and  local  government 
and  helped  guide  development  of  the 
Federal  Central  Valley  project.  He 
presently  serves  as  the  chairman  of 
the  California  Water  Commission. 

An  identical  amendment  to  rename 
the  Whiskeytown  Dam  for  Clair  Hill 
was  adopted  by  the  House  earlier  this 
year  as  an  amendment  to  S.  640. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  4267. 


D  1250 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4267,  a  bill: 

First,  to  correct  a  miscalculation  in 
updating  the  appropriation  ceiling  for 
the  WEB  rural  water  development 
project; 

Second,  to  expand  the  authorization 
to  use  Pick  Sloan  power  for  irrigation 
purposes  within  the  reservation;  and 

Third,  to  rename  several  water  de- 
velopment facilities  in  California. 

The  WEB  project  is  about  60  per- 
cent complete.  There  will  be  insuffi- 
cient authorization  granted  to  finish 
the  project  because  incorrect  proce- 
dures were  used  to  update  the  appro- 
priation ceiling.  An  additional  $18.5 
million  needs  to  be  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  project.  In  addition  the  biU 
authorizes  the  use  of  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri basin  electric  power  for  irriga- 
tion developments  at  the  Sioux  Reser- 
vation and  renames  three  facilities  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  in  Califor- 
nia. 

WEB  CEILING  INCREASE 

The  ceiling  increase  is  purely  a  tech- 
nical correction.  It  is  not  for  new  or 
additional  costs.  The  Bureau  estimates 
the  total  cost  to  complete  the  project 
at  $117.1  million.  To  date  $81.5  million 
have  been  made  available.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  correction. 

AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  POWER 

With  regard  to  power  use  for  irriga- 
tion, only  a  portion  of  the  reservation 
is  served.  This  technical  correction 
would  authorize  the  use  of  Pick-Sloan 
power  for  irrigation  piunping  within 
the  entire  reservation.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  intent  of  the  original  au- 
thorization, and  I  have  no  objection. 
Power  is  needed  to  pump  and  bring 
water  to  an  additional  2,000  acres 
within  the  reservation,  but  not  cov- 
ered in  the  original  projection  authori- 
zation. 
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RENAMING  FACILITIES 

The  bill  would  also  rename  three 
Central  VaUey  project  facilities  for 
Califomians  who  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  development 
of  water  resources.  Specifically: 

First,  the  San  Luis  Dam  of  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
would  be  renamed  the  B.F.  Sisk  San 
Luis  Dam; 

Second,  the  San  Luis  pumping-gen- 
erating  plant  would  be  renamed  Wil- 
liam R.  Gianellii  Pumping-Generating 
Plant;  and 

Third,  the  Whiskeytown  Dam  would 
be  renamed  the  Clair  A.  Hill  Whiskey- 
town Dam. 

Former  Congressman  Sisk  is  one  of 
my  constituents  and  a  friend.  He  spon- 
sored the  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  San  Luis  unit.  This  feature  is  im- 
portant in  supporting  the  agricultural, 
municipal,  and  recreational  needs  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  residents. 

Mr.  Gianellii  has  had  a  long  career 
in  water  resources  development.  He  is 
the  former  director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Water  Resources  and 
in  recent  years  served  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works. 
Clair  Hill  is  the  chairman  of  the 
California  Water  Commission  and  he 
was  instrumental  in  guiding  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Federal  Central  Valley 
project  and  specifically  the  Whiskey- 
town Dam. 

It  is  only  fitting  to  honor  these  men 
for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4267  and  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  legislation. 

The  need  for  this  bill  arises  from 
miscalculations  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  applying  inflation  ad- 
justments to  figure  the  level  of  the 
fimding  ceiling  for  the  WEB  rural 
water  development  project. 

The  WEB  project,  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Rural  Development 
Policy  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-355. 
94  Stat.  1175),  brings  clean,  safe  drink- 
ing water  to  north-central  and  north- 
eastern South  Dakota.  It  has  received 
continued  strong  support  in  Congress 
since  authorization,  and  H.R.  4267 
would  ensure  that  continued  support. 

Recently  Bureau  of  Reclamation  an- 
alysts discovered  that  they  had  inflat- 
ed the  authorized  level  of  the  WEB 
project  through  application  of  incor- 
rect inflationary  indices.  Upon  this 
discovery,  the  Bureau  notified  the 
WEB  board  of  the  mistake  and  took 


administrative  action  to  lower  the  au- 
thorization level.  This  administrative 
action,  taken  6  years  into  the  con- 
struction schedule,  would  end  authori- 
zation for  the  project  before  its  com- 
pletion. Fully  one  quarter  of  the  in- 
tended project  recipients  would  not  re- 
ceive clean  drinking  water  because  of 
this  action  by  the  Bureau. 

This  inflated  fimding  ceiling  came 
about  not  through  any  mistake  of  the 
WEB  project.  This  is  not  a  cost  over- 
run. WEB  is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
federally  authorized  project  that  is  on 
time  and  under  budget.  The  Bureau 
has  admitted  its  culpability  in  this 
case  and  fully  supports  H.R.  4267. 
which  would  restore  the  fimding  ceil- 
ing for  WEB  so  that  the  project  may 
be  completed. 

Again.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  urge  approval  by  my  col- 
leagues, so  that  this  project  may  pro- 
ceed toward  completion  as  Congress 
intended. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
and  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller],  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  other  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Pasha y an],  the  rank- 
ing member,  for  their  efforts,  and  also 
commend  the  variety  of  South  Dakota 
legislators,  past  and  present  of  both 
parties,  and  especially  including  my 
colleague  and  neighbor,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Johnson]  for 
their  continued  effort  on  this  water 
development  project. 

This  is  as  stated,  a  technical  correc- 
tion still.  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
have  had  their  differences  over  the 
years,  especially  with  respect  to  Mis- 
souri River  water.  Today  is  one  effort 
on  the  part  of  this  Member  to  try  to 
be  cooperative  and  supportive  in  the 
relationship  between  our  two  States 
on  this  valuable  resource— the  water 
of  the  Missouri  River. 

I  know  that  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Tribe  has  had  related  irrigation 
project  planned  and  development  activi- 
ties for  quite  a  period  of  time.  They 
have  run  into  many  difficulties  and 
delays  on  this  irrigation  project.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  facili- 
tate the  completion  of  this  project  as 
well  as  completing  crucial  water  devel- 
opment efforts  for  non-Indians  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  appropri- 
ate technical  corrections  bill  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  simply  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereuter]  for  his  comments  and  for 


his  help  on  this  matter,  and  also  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Johnson].  Without  him 
this  legislation  would  not  have  come 
to  the  floor. 

There  is  some  urgency  in  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  keep  the  projects  on 
schedule  and  not  have  cost  increases 
because  of  delays  in  time.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  his  staff  for  their  help 
in  working  with  the  subcommittee  and 
seeing  to  it  that  we  get  this  legislation 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4267 
comes  before  the  House  today  with  an 
amendment  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee  to  name  units  of  the 
Central  Valley  projects  for  those  who  helped 
guide  Federal  and  State  water  resources  devel- 
opment in  California. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  committee 
voted  to  pay  tribute  to  former  Congressman 
Bernie  Sisk,  my  mentor  and  predecessor  as 
the  representative  of  California's  15th  Con- 
gressional District 

As  reported  by  the  Committee,  title  II  of  the 
bill  would  designate  the  Central  Valley 
project's  San  Luis  Dam  near  Los  Banos,  CA, 
as  the  "B.F.  Sisk  San  Luis  Dam." 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  San  Luis  Dam  also 
bear  the  name  of  Bernie  Sisk  because  if  it 
were  not  for  him,  the  project  and  all  it  repre- 
sents to  the  economy  of  the  region  would  not 
exist.  One  of  Bernie  Sisk's  first  actions  after 
being  elected  to  Congress  in  1954  was  to 
introduce  authorizing  legislation  for  the  San 
Luis  project.  He  worked  tirelessly  on  t^ehalf  of 
that  legislation  for  several  years.  His  political 
skills,  perserverance  and  dedication  were  final- 
ly rewarded  in  1962  when  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  attended  the  ground  breaking  for  the 
San  Luis  project. 

The  San  Luis  project  is  an  engineering  mile- 
stone; a  water  storage  and  conveyance 
system  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  2  million 
acre-feet,  yet  it  was  built  without  damming  any 
freeflowing  stream.  It  has  been  vital  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
meeting  the  agricultural,  residential,  and  recre- 
ational water  needs  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens. 

The  San  Luis  Dam  was  originally  named  for 
Rancho  Luis  Gonzaga,  a  Spanish  land  grant 
that  encompssed  the  site  of  the  present-day 
dam  complex.  Because  of  the  great  historical 
significance  that  the  San  Luis  name  has  for 
area  residents,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dam 
will  continue  to  be  populariy  known  as  the 
"San  Luis  Dam."  Yet,  I  believe  it  entirely  ap- 
propriate to  recognize  Bernie  Sisk's  singular 
contribution  to  the  San  Luis  project  by  adding 
his  name  to  tfie  original. 

The  expense  of  designating  the  dam  as  the 
B.F.  Sisk  San  Luis  Dam  will  be  minimal,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Water  Resources,  which 
operates  the  project.  Only  four  signs  at  the 
dam  site  will  have  to  be  altered,  and  the  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  shared  by  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  under  an  existing  oper- 
ations   and    maintenance    agreement.    One 
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Highway   sign   also   will    have   to   be 
No  costs  are  expected  to  be  associ- 
,..  changing  references  to  the  dam  in 
brochures  and  the  like  because  revi- 
ew in  be  made  during  routine  updates  of 
d  >cuments. 

S  peaker,  I  also  want  to  point  out  that 

is  intended  to  alter  the  name  of  only 

it  is  not  intended  to  affect  the  names 

San  Luis  Reservoir  or  the  San  Luis 

, ..  State  Recreation  Area. 

I  of  tfie  bill  also  would  name  ttie  San 

Pi|nping-Generating  Plant  for  William  A. 

the  former  director  of  ttie  California 

.  ^  of  Water  Resources.  Bill  Gianelli 

rtis  career  in  California  water  resources 

more  than  35  years  ago.  He  was 

in  development  of  the  massive 

V  ater  Project,  and  was  appointed  direc- 
tt  e  State  water  resources  department  in 
hje  held  that  post  until  1972.  After  help- 
water  resources  development  in  Cali- 
3111  Gianelli  took  on  a  national  role, 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
Secretary   of    the   Army   for   Civil 
ii  the  early  1980's 

the  legislation  would  rename  the 

._wn    Dam    near    Redding,   CA,    the 

X  Hill  Whiskeytown  Dam."  Clair  Hill,  a 

)f  Redding,  has  held  numerous  posi- 

State   and   local   government,   and 

guide   development   of   the    Federal 

Valley  project.  As  a  result  of  his  work, 

FefJeral  Government  included  the  Whis- 

Dam  and  reservoir  on  Clear  Creek  as 

the  Central  Valley  project.  The  reser- 

pr^vides  water  supplies  for  lands  on  both 

f  the  Sacramento  River.  Clair  Hill  now 

as  the  chairman  of  the  California  Water 

which  supports  all  three  name 

in  H.R.  4267. 

dentical   amendment   to   rename   the 

Dam  for  Clair  Hill  was  offered  to 

resources  development  bill  (S.  640) 

lolleague  from  California,  Congressman 

Herger,  whose  district  includes  the 

Mr.  Herger's  amendment  and  S.  640 

a  pproved  by  the  House  on  Octot)er  22, 
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South  Dakota,  authorize  the  use  of 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  electric 
power  by  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe,  and  to  rename  certain 
facilities  of  the  Central  Valley  Project, 
California." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  4267.  the  bUl 

just  passed.    

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Water 

__  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Miller,  for  his 

of  this  legislation.  I  also  appreciate 

bii)artisan  support  of  my  fellow  Califor- 

the  House. 

PASHAYAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
MILLER    of    California.    Mr. 
I  have  no  further  requests 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
time. 
SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
ihotion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  that  the 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
.R.  4267.  as  amended, 
question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
aijtended,  was  passed. 

title  of  the  biU  was  amended  so 

read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  addi- 

appropriations   for   the   WEB 

Water    Development    Project, 


lules 


NUCLEAR     POWER     EMERGENCY 

RESPONSE   DATA   SYSTEM   ACT 

OF  1987 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  1570)  to  establish  an 
Emergency  Response  Program  within 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1570 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear 
Power  Emergency  Response  Data  System 
Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  NUCLEAR  POWER  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE 
DATA  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  shall  establish  a  nuclear 
power  emergency  response  data  system  for 
the  purpose  of  responding,  in  accordance 
with  section  4,  to  a  qualified  nuclear  power 
reactor  emergency  occurring  at  any  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  reactor. 

(b)  System  Requirements.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  data  system  shall 
enable  each  person  licensed  to  operate  a 
commercial  nuclear  power  reactor  to  trans- 
mit, and  the  Commission  to  receive,  such 
electronic  transmissions  of  data  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  licensee  and  the  Commis- 
sipn  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  4. 

(2)  Data.— Data  transmitted  under  para- 
graph (1),  with  respect  to  a  commercial  nu- 
clear power  reactor  at  which  a  qualified  nu- 
clear power  reactor  emergency  is  occurring, 
shall  include  information  on— 

(A)  the  condition  of  the  reactor  systems; 

(B)  the  condition  of  the  containment 
building 

<C)  the  monitored  release  of  radioactive 

material;  and 

(D)  relevant  meteorological  conditions. 

(c)  Operation.— The  data  system  shall  be 
operational  not  later  than  5  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  REQUIREMENTS  OF  LICENSEES. 

Not  later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  commercial  nu- 
clear power  reactor  licensees  shall— 

(1)  maintain  and  store  a  continuous  24- 
hour  per  day  record  of  the  data  described  in 
section  2(b)(2); 


(2)  be  capable  of  transmitting  such  date  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  licensee  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Incident  response 
role  descril)ed  in  section  4(a);  and 

(3)  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
transmit  such  data  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  sched- 
uled tests  of  such  system. 

SEC.  4.  INCIDENT  RESPONSE. 

(a)  Licensee.— In  the  event  of  a  qualified 
nuclear  power  reactor  emergency,  the  li- 
censee of  the  commercial  nuclear  power  re- 
actor at  which  such  emergency  is  occurring 
shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  such 
stored  and  real  time  data  as  is  necessary  for 
the  Commission  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Commission.— In  the  event  of  a 
qualified  nuclear  power  reactor  emergency, 
the  Commission  shall— 

(1)  monitor  the  data  received  through  the 
data  system; 

(2)  assess  the  severity  of  the  condition  of 
the  commercial  nuclear  power  reactor  at 
which  such  emergency  is  occurring; 

(3)  assess  the  actions  necessary  to  mini- 
mize any  onsite  and  offsite  consequences  of 
such  emergency; 

(4)  assess  the  adequacy  of  actions  of  the  li- 
censee of  such  reactor  to  respond  to  such 
emergency; 

(5)  ensure  that  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  officials  receive  information  about  off- 
site  radiological  conditions;  and 

(6)  make  recommendations  to  the  licensee 
based  on  the  assessments  made  under  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (5). 

(c)  Limitations  on  Authority  of  Commis- 
sion.—The  Commission  may  not  under  this 
Act— 

(1)  require  any  commercial  nuclear  power 
reactor  licensee  to  take  any  action  recom- 
mended under  subsection  (b)(6);  or 

(2)  relieve  such  a  licensee  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  such  reactor  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  standards  of  safety. 

(d)  Commission  Authority.— Nothing  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  under  any 
other  law. 


sec.   5.   exclusivity   of   federal   nuclear 

POWER  emergency  RESPONSE  DATA 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  data  system  shall  be  the 
exclusive  such  system  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  State,  or  a  public  or  private  entity,  may 
not  require  a  commercial  nuclear  power  re- 
actor to  implement  any  electronic  data 
system  that  is— 

(1)  capable  of  transmitting  the  date  de- 
scribed in  section  2(b);  and 

(2)  connected  to  any  conunercial  nuclear 
power  reactor. 

(b)  Exception  for  Existing  Systems.— 
Any  non-Federal  electronic  date  system  im- 
plemented liefore  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  that  is  capable  of  transmitting 
the  data  described  In  section  2(b)  and  con- 
nected to  any  commercial  nuclear  power  re- 
actor may  continue  to  operate  after  such 
date  and  may  operate  independently  of  the 
data  system  Implemented  under  section  2. 

SEC.   6.    AVAILABILITY   OF   INFORMATION   TRANS- 
MITTED THROUGH  DATA  SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— During  a  qualified  nucle- 
ar power  reactor  emergency,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  subject  to  subsection  (b)  and 
upon  the  request  of  a  qualified  Stete,  elec- 
tronically transmit  to  such  State  all  data  re- 
ceived through  the  date  system  regarding 


such  emergency  immediately  ui>on  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  data  by  the  Commission, 
(b)  Limitations.— 

(1)  Cost.— The  Federal  Government  may 
not  pay  any  cost  of  providing  date  to  a  Stete 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Interference.— 

(A)  Transmission  of  data.— The  Commis- 
sion may  transmit  data  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  such  transmission  does  not  interfere 
with  the  Incident  response  role  described  in 
section  4. 

(B)  Use  of  data.— No  State  receiving  data 
under  this  section  shall  interfere  with  the 
incident  response  role  of  the  Commission  or 
the  licensee  of  the  commercial  nuclear 
power  reactor  at  which  the  qualified  nucle- 
ar pKJwer  reactor  emergency  is  occurring. 

(3)  Means  of  transmission.— The  Com- 
mission may  determine  the  most  practical 
manner  by  which  to  transmit  data  under 
subsection  (a). 

sec.  7.  definitions. 
As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "commercial  nuclear  power 
reactor"  means  any  commercial  nuclear 
power  reactor  licensed  by  the  Commission 
under  section  103  or  104  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133  or 
2134(b)). 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"— 

(A)  in  the  event  of  a  qualified  nuclear 
power  reactor  emergency,  means  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
In  whom  all  the  functions  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Conunission  with  respect  to 
such  emergency  are  vested  in  accordance 
with  Reorganization  Plan  Number  1  of  1980; 
and 

(B)  in  all  other  cases,  such  term  means 
the  Commission  of  5  members,  or  a  quorum 
thereof  sitting  as  a  body,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5841)  or  any  officer  to 
whom  authority  has  been  delegated  under 
section  161  n.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2201(n)). 

(3)  The  term  "data  system"  means  the  nu- 
clear power  emergency  response  date 
system  required  under  section  2. 

(4)  The  term  "qualified  nuclear  power  re- 
actor emergency"  means  an  emergency  de- 
termined by  the  Commission,  or  by  the  li- 
censee of  the  commercial  nuclear  power  re- 
actor at  which  such  emergency  is  occurring, 
to  be  any  of  the  classes  of  emergency  esteb- 
lished  by  regulation  by  the  Commission.  In- 
cluding an  unusual  event,  alert,  site  area 
emergency,  or  general  emergency,  as  such 
terms  are  used  in  appendix  E  of  part  50, 
title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  Stete"  means  a 
State— 

(A)  in  possession  of  electronic  equipment 
capable  of  receiving  transmissions  of  data 
described  in  section  2(b);  and 

(B)  whose  boundaries  include  any  part  of 
the  emergency  planning  zone  of  a  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  reactor  at  which  a  quali- 
fied nuclear  power  reactor  emergency  is  oc- 
curring. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]  opposed  to  the 
biU? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  opposed 
to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart] 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  demand  a 
second? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hucx- 
aby]  vrill  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Eckart]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby]. 
general  leave 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  pres- 
ently imder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues  today  the  bill,  H.R.  1570, 
the  Emergency  Response  Data  System. 

This  is  the  best  insurance  that  this 
country  can  buy  to  prohibit  a  cata- 
strophic nuclear  accident.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  establish  an 
electronic  data  system  to  be  able  to  in- 
stantaneously transmit  to  NRC  head- 
quarters timely  operating  information 
for  many  commercial  nuclear  power 
reactors  during  an  emergency. 

Currently  the  NRC  communicates 
with  nuclear  powerplants  by  phone 
during  an  emergency.  This  has  proven 
to  be  very  slow  and  error  prone. 

Faulty  information  can  lead  to  loss 
of  precious  time  and  inaccurate  advice 
by  the  NRC.  The  ERDS  instant  video 
display  would  provide  real  time  infor- 
mation, temperature,  pressure,  water 
level  and  more  in  the  core  and  coolant 
systems,  in  the  containment  building, 
on  radioactivity  release  rates  and  on 
meteorological  effects. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  black  box 
recorder  would  make  available  data 
from  the  past  24  hours  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  con- 
cern expressed  about  States'  rights 
issues  involved  in  this  emergency  re- 
sponse data  system.  Presently  one 
State,  Illinois,  has  its  own  separate 
monitoring  system  to  monitor  the  nu- 


clear powerplants  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

This  legislation  provides  that  any 
other  State  that  wishes  to  set  up  a  nu- 
clear monitoring  system  can  set  up  the 
identical  system,  can  have  access  to 
the  identical  data  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  would  have 
imder  this  proposed  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  legislation 
grandfathers  in  the  existing  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  point  out 
that  the  ERDS  system  is  to  be  used 
only  in  the  event  of  emergencies,  and 
the  licensees  would  activate  the 
system,  not  the  NRC.  NRC's  role 
would  be  to  monitor  the  emergency 
and  to  offer  technical  advice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  only  $7  million,  only  $7  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  fortunate 
here  in  the  United  States  that  we  have 
not  had  any  really  major,  catastrophic 
nuclear  occurrences,  only  Three  Mile 
Island,  nothing  on  the  order  of  Cher- 
nobyl. But  this  legislation  would 
enable  us.  the  NRC.  to  have  some  of 
the  very  best  minds  in  the  country 
available  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week 
so  that  when  a  powerplant  or  nuclear 
plant  gets  in  trouble,  when  things  are 
not  as  they  appear  to  be  we  can  have 
some  of  the  very  finest  minds  in  this 
country  advising  our  field  engineers 
and  the  operators  of  what  actions  they 
might  wish  to  consider  taking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
new  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  1570.  legislation  which  would 
improve  the  quality  and  timeliness  of 
data  transmission  from  our  Nation's 
nuclear  powerplants  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

Currently,  we  have  a  system  of  com- 
munication between  NRC  and  our  nu- 
clear powerplants  that  employs  noth- 
ing more  than  two  people  talking  over 
our  domestic  telephone  system. 

H.R.  1570  would  replace  this  anti- 
quated and  potentially  dangerous 
system  of  communication  with  a  new 
electronic  data  transmission  system 
employing  computers  and  automatic 
monitoring  devices.  In  the  event  of  a 
reactor  emergency  it  would  transmit 
from  the  reactor  to  NRC  the  condition 
of  the  reactor  systems,  the  condition 
of  the  containment  building,  the  moni- 
tored release  of  radioactive  material, 
and  relevant  meteorological  condi- 
tions. 

Let  me  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  go  any  further  that  the  utili- 
ties would  pay  for  this  new  response 
data  system. 


1029: 

H.R.  1570  provides  that  the  system 
shall  l>ecome  operational  within  5 
years  <Jf  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

Pina  ly,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
legisla  ion  allows  for  and  authorizes 
the  CO  itinued  operation  of  any  other 
electrcinic  data  system  currently  on 
line 
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is  one  provision  in  H.R.  1570 
.  I  find  to  be  more  important 
jhe    rest.    That    is    the   section 
very  clearly  states  that  this  act 
authorizes  the  NRC  to  take 
operation  of  a  nuclear  power- 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
a.  licensee  of  the  responsi- 
maintain  its  reactor  in  a  safe 
condition  at  all  times. 

.  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
ion  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
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ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  cor^sume. 


3peaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
bi  1,  H.R.  1570.  My  colleague,  the 
gentle  nan  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huck- 
expended  a  great  deal  of  time 
laiidable  effort  of  trying  to  coordi- 
_  centrally  systematize  a  system 
sharing  that  would  provide  for 
utilization  and  sharing  of 
between  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
Commission,  State  regulatory 
and    the    relevant    nuclear 
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concerned  that  the  substitute 
.  Interior-Committee-passed  bill 
require  the  NRC  to  establish  an 
response  data  system  for 
responding  to  emergencies  as 
to  continuous  data  sharing. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
,'s  proposal  is  laudable,  I  be- 
here  are  fundamental  problems 
for  its  rejection. 
Pir^.  I  think  the  bill,  as  presented 
to  us.  would  preempt  any  State  or  lo- 
cality from  establishing  its  own  elec- 
tronic data  system  in  the  future. 
State  and  localities  would  thus  be 
forced  to  rely  on  the  NRC  to  obtain 
data  ( luring  only  a  nuclear  emergency. 
The  aill  contains  niunerous  restric- 
tions on  the  States'  ability  to  collect 
the  di  Lta. 
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the  NRC  would  have  to  find 
providing    information    to    the 
would  not  interfere  with  the 
own  role,  a  highly  subjective 
I    believe,    ambiguous   standard 
the  performance  of  the  Nuclear 
Commission.  And  second, 
would  have  to  find  that  the 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  infor- 
mation to  be  provided. 

Speaker,  my  own  State  recently 

execikted  an  agreement  with  a  major 

northeastern  Ohio  utility,  a  nuclear 

,  for  an  electronic  data  system 

the  operation  of  a  newly  li- 


censed powerplant.  This  will  provide 
parameters  for  information  on  a  con- 
tinual basis  of  between  5  dozen  and  8 
dozen  important  functions  ongoing  at 
a  nuclear  powerplant  are  critical  for 
understanding  the  parameters  of  a 
problem,  if  any  occurs,  at  that  particu- 
lar facility.  This  biU  would  preempt 
that  agreement  before  it  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  utilized. 

Further.  I  think  the  bill  weakens  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  agreement 
requiring  the  continuous  recording  of 
data  at  the  powerplants  and  the  trans- 
mission subsequently  of  that  data  to 
the  NRC. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  1570,  as  presented  to  the  House 
today,  is  a  matter  of  some  controversy. 
I  believe  it  would  restrict  the  ability  of 
States  and  localities  to  respond  to  the 
safety  concerns  of  their  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve further  that  it  would  restrict  the 
ability  of  local  regulatory  agencies, 
those  who  are  responsible  for  imple- 
menting any  kind  of  response  plan  to 
any  particular  incident  at  a  facility,  to 
know  exactly  what  is  going  on  at  that 
facility,  data  that  could  be  important 
to  it. 

I  would  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  it 
comes  before  us  today,  without  the 
ability  of  Members  to  address  the  im- 
portant States  rights  concerns  evi- 
denced in  H.R.  1570,  would  merit  a  no 
vote  giving  the  States  an  opportunity 
to  insure  that  their  particular  pro- 
grams and  parameters  of  those  pro- 
grams would  be  reflected  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  NRC's  activities,  and 
its  dealings  with  nuclear  powerplants 
argues  for  a  "no"  vote  on  H.R.  1570. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  let  me  point  out  that  this 
legislation  in  no  way  preempts  States 
and  States  rights.  It  clearly  grandfa- 
thers all  existing  systems  that  States 
have  in  place  today  are  in  process  of 
putting  in  place  for  monitoring  exist- 
ing nuclear  powerplants,  and  keep  in 
mind  that  we  have  had  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  this  country  in  excess  of  30 
years  today. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  bill  specifi- 
cally gives  States  the  ability  to  receive 
the  same  information  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  would  be  re- 
ceiving in  the  event  of  an  accident— 
the  exact  same  parameters.  And  the 
bill  asks  the  States  to  pay  for  their 
share  of  this  information,  of  collecting 
this.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
spond by  saying  that  we  do  collect 
data  other  than  instantaneously.  The 
legislation  specifies  that  information 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  prior 
24  hours  leading  up  to  a  nuclear  event. 
So,  I  feel  like  I  have  addressed  all 
three  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's 
[Mr.  Eckart]  concerns  that  he  has 
raised. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Section  1  entitles  the  act  the 
"Nuclear  Power  Emergency  Response  Data 
System  Act  of  1988." 

Section  2.  subsection  (a)  requires  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  [NRC]  to  estab- 
lish a  nuclear  power  emergency  response 
data  system  to  facilitate  the  NRC's  response 
to  emergencies  at  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  general  design 
standards  for  the  data  system.  The  system  is 
to  enable  commercial  nuclear  powerplant  li- 
censees to  transmit,  and  the  NRC  to  receive, 
electronic  transmissions  of  such  data  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  NRC  to  perform  its 
emergency  response  functions.  Such  data  in- 
cludes information  on  the  conditions  of  reac- 
tor systems,  the  condition  of  the  containment 
building,  the  release  of  radioactive  material, 
and  relevant  meteorological  conditions. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  data  system  to 
be  operational  within  five  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Section  3  sets  forth  the  requirements  of 
commercial  nuclear  power  reactor  licensees 
wiih  respect  to  routine  operation  of  the  data 
system.  Licensees  are  to: 

First,  continuously  record  the  requisite  data 
and  retain  the  record  for  24  hours; 

Second,  be  prepared  to  transmit  the  requi- 
site data  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  emergency; 
and 

Third,  transmit  the  data  to  the  NRC  in  the 
course  of  periodic  tests  of  the  system. 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  requirements  of 
commercial  nuclear  power  reactor  licensees 
and  the  NRC  with  respect  to  operation  of  the 
data  system  during  a  nuclear  emergency. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  licensee  of  the 
reactor  experiencing  the  emergency  to  trans- 
mit the  data,  both  current  and  that  recorded 
over  the  preceding  24  hours,  to  the  NRC. 
Subsection  (b)  requires  the  NRC  to: 
First,  monitor  the  data; 
Second,  assess  the  severity  of  the  emer- 
gency; 

Third,  assess  the  actions  necessary  to  mini- 
mize onsite  and  offsite  consequences  of  the 
emergency; 

Fourth,  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  licens- 
ee's response: 

Fifth,  ensure  that  appropriate  State  and 
local  officials  are  adequately  informed  about 
offsite  radiological  conditions;  and 

Sixth,  advise  the  licensee  based  upon  the 
chairman's  assessment  of  the  situation. 

Although  subsection  (b)  charges  "the  Com- 
mission" with  specific  emergency  response 
functions,  it  is  intended  that  authority  to  per- 
form emergency  response  functions  under  this 
act  would  vest  in  the  NRC  Chairman  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1980  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  of  1980  transfers  to  the 
NRC  Chairman  all  of  the  Commission's  func- 
tions pertaining  to  an  emergency  at  a  licensed 
facility.  Section  7  (2)  defines  the  term  "Com- 
mission" as  used  in  this  act  to  reaffirm  arnJ  re- 
flect the  policy  established  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Nuclear  Emergency  Response 
Data  System  Act,  the  NRC  may  only  make 
recommendations  to  the  licensee.  The  NRC 
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may  not  require  the  licensee  to  take  any  rec- 
ommended action  and  it  may  not  relieve  the 
licensee  of  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  reactor  in  safe  operating  condition. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (c),  the  NRC  may  take  what- 
ever action  it  deems  necessary,  based  on  in- 
formation received  through  the  data  system, 
pursuant  to  authority  the  NRC  may  possess 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.),  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5811  et  seq.),  or 
any  other  law. 

Subsection  5,  subsection  (a)  preempts 
State  and  local  government  authority  to  re- 
quire commercial  nuclear  powerplants  to  in- 
stall electronic  data  transmitting  systems  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  Nuclear  Power 
Emergency  Response  Data  System  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  electronic 
data  transmitting  system  implemented  before 
the  date  of  enactment  would  not  be  preempt- 
ed. This  subsection  permits  the  continued  op- 
eration of  data  systems,  such  as  the  one  op- 
erated by  the  State  of  Illinois,  installed  before 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Subsection  6,  subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
NRC  to  share  with  qualified  States  data  the 
NRC  receives  through  the  data  system  during 
a  nuclear  emergency.  As  defined  in  section 
7(5),  a  "qualified  State"  is  one  possessing 
electronic  equipment  capable  of  receiving 
data  from  the  NRC  and  in  which  the  nuclear 
powerplant  experiencing  the  emergency  or 
any  part  of  the  ^Jlant's  emergency  planning 
zone  lies. 

Subsection  (b),  paragraph  (1)  prohibits  the 
Federal  Government  from  paying  the  cost  of 
providing  data  to  a  State  under  subsection  (a). 
Paragraph  (2)  relieves  the  NRC  of  any  obli- 
gation to  transmit  data  to  a  State  if  the  trans- 
mission would  interfere  with  the  NRC's  efforts 
to  respond  to  an  emergency,  and  prohibits 
any  State  receiving  the  data  from  interfering 
with  the  efforts  of  the  NRC  or  licensee  to  re- 
spond to  the  emergency. 

Paragraph  (3)  gives  the  NRC  discretion  in 
determining  the  most  practical  means  to 
transmit  data  under  this  section. 

Subsection  7  defines  the  terms  used  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut  [Mr.  GejdensonI. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  choice  we  have  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  start 
and  establish  a  system  that  is  nation- 
wide or  whether  we  will  do  what  we 
did  in  the  construction  of  nuclear  pow- 
erplants. and  that  is  to  establish  a 
hodgepodge  of  State  systems  that 
someday  will  have  to  be  unified  in  one 
Federal  system.  The  States  do  deserve 
information,  and  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  provides  that  informa- 
tion to  each  and  every  State.  It  grand- 
fathers the  existing  communications 
systems  between  States  and  nuclear 
powerplants  within  their  borders,  but 
most  importantly  I  think  what  it  does 
is  that  it  establishes  for  the  first  time 
an  electronic  link  between  nuclear 
power  facilities  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory   Commission    and    makes    that 


very  same  information  available  simul- 
taneously to  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  mistake 
I  think  we  all  understand  that  we  have 
made  in  producing  nuclear  power  in 
this  country,  it  is  that  we  have  no 
standardized  plants.  Each  and  every 
plant  is  a  turnkey  operation,  and 
whether  it  is  the  NRC  or  the  industry, 
each  and  every  plant  has  new  prob- 
lems and  new  challenges.  We  do  not 
want  to  find  ourselves  10  years  from 
now  with  100  different  systems  repre- 
senting each  kind  of  facility  or  50  dif- 
ferent systems  representing  each  of 
the  various  States. 

I  believe  that  we  are  best  served  by 
establishing  the  legislation  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby] 
has  offered,  and.  if  we  need  to  improve 
on  it.  we  ought  to  do  it  at  a  future 
date. 

We  generally  have  a  choice  in  this 
body,  and  the  choice  is  between  taking 
what  is  doable  and  reaching  out  for  ac- 
complishments that  may  never  occur. 
I  think,  if  we  try  to  seriously  amend 
this  piece  of  legislation,  we  will  find 
that  we  end  up  with  no  data  link 
system  at  all.  that  the  debate  between 
the  industry  and  the  environmental- 
ists will  leave  us  without  any  system 
for  the  majority  of  the  plants  in  this 
country. 

We  have  here  an  agreement  that  I 
believe  can  become  law  this  year,  and 
that  advantage,  for  all  the  systems,  for 
all  the  States  is  well  worth  it.  If  you 
want  improvements  in  the  data  link 
system  that  is  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion, offer  them  in  following  years.  If 
you  want  more  coverage,  as  I  believe 
we  ought  to  have,  if  you  want  constant 
coverage,  let  us  take  that  fight  up  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  Let  us 
take  the  victory  that  we  have  here  in 
begirming  a  nationwide  data  linkage 
system  for  nuclear  power  facilities  and 
take  it  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1570,  the  Nuclear  Power  Emergency 
Response  Data  System  Act  of  1988.  H.R. 
1570  authorizes  the  establishment  of  an  elec- 
tronic data-link  between  commercial  nuclear 
power  reactors  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  [NRC].  I  commend  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Huckaby,  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation. 

An  electronic  data-link  is  needed  because 
at  present  the  only  communications  link  be- 
tween nuclear  plants  and  the  NRC  in  an 
emergency  is  voice  communication  by  tele- 
phone. I  find  it  disturbing  that  in  this  age  of 
sophisticated  communications  technology,  the 
NRC  and  nuclear  utilities  are  relying  on  the 
telephone  to  transmit  vital  information  on  re- 
actor conditions  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 
H.R.  1570  will  significantly  improve  communi- 
cations between  NRC  and  nuclear  utilities 
and,  as  a  result,  will  improve  safety. 

In  July  1987  I  successfully  offered  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1570  which  required  the 
data-link  to  be  on  continuously,  24  hours  a 
day.  I  offered  this  amendment  because  I  was 
concerned  that  if  the  system  was  activated 


after  an  accident  was  already  in  progress  val- 
uable informatk>n  about  conditksns  leading  up 
to  the  accident  would  be  lost  I  also  was  con- 
cerned that  an  irresponsible  reactor  operator 
might  not  tum  ttie  data-link  system  on  during 
an  emergency.  For  example,  when  the  Three 
Mile  Island  accklent  occurred  the  operators 
did  not  inform  the  NRC  or  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania until  many  hours  after  the  accklent 
t>egan. 

The  substitute  to  H.R.  1570  which  we  are 
considering  today  replaces  the  24-fiour 
amendment  with  two  provisk>ns  that  address 
the  concerns  whk:h  prompted  me  to  originally 
offer  the  amendment  The  substitute  requires 
that  the  data-link  "maintain  and  store  a  con- 
tinuous 24-hour  per  day  record"  which  will  be 
transmitted  upon  the  activation  of  the  data-link 
system.  This  will  allow  the  NRC  and  States  to 
analyze  what  conditions  led  up  to  an  accident. 
The  substitute  also  requires  the  reactor  op- 
erator to  tum  the  data-link  on  if  an  unusual 
event  occurs  at  a  nuclear  reactor.  The  original 
version  of  H.R.  1570  required  the  data-link  to 
be  activated  if  an  "emergency  alert"  occurred. 
Unusual  events  occur,  on  average,  atXHit  200 
times  a  year,  whereas  emergency  alerts 
occur,  on  average,  less  than  5  times  per  year. 
Consequently,  the  lower  unusual  event  thresh- 
old will  help  ensure  that  the  data-link  is  acti- 
vated by  the  operator  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent. 

H.R.  1 570  also  provides  that  any  State  that 
is  capable  of  receiving  transmissions  of  the 
data  system  and  that  requests  access  to  the 
NRC  system  shall  be  granted  access  to  the 
data  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  data 
into  the  data  system.  This  provision  ensures 
that  the  States,  which  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  emergency  response  arvl  evac- 
uation in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  accident,  will 
have  access  to  information  on  tfie  conditkjn  of 
a  reactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  H.R.  1570  will 
significantly  improve  communications  between 
nuclear  utilities  and  the  NRC  in  the  event  of 
an  accident.  This  improvement  in  communica- 
tions will  contribute  to  the  safe  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  introduced  and 
championed  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Jerry  Huckaby.  This  is  good 
legislation— responsible  legislation- 
aimed  at  increasing  the  public  safety 
by  increasing  monitoring  of  our  Na- 
tion's nuclear  powerplants. 

The  biU  makes  sense  because  it  calls 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  set  up  an  ongoing  computer- 
ized data  system  which  would  con- 
stantly monitor  all  nuclear  plants,  so 
that  they  can  respond  quickly  and  di- 
rectly in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent. 

Nuclear  energy  is  a  very  important 
part  of  our  energy  mix. 
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m. 
w(iild  like  to  refer  to  a  letter  I  re- 
received  just  a  few  days  ago  on 
from  the  Department  of  Nucle- 
Saffety,  the  State  of  Illinois,  not  ex- 
\  runaway,  liberal,  crazy,  anti- 
lashing  agency  who  said,  and  I 
Particularly  the  last  sentence 
subjection  (4)  of  section  3  of  the  bill 
preempt  a  State  from  having  a 
similar  to  the  Illinois  Depart- 
of  Nuclear  Safety's  direct  data- 
And  the  point  that  they  make  is 
significant  one.  We  are  talking 
continuous  data  linkage.  We  are 
ta  Iking  about,  as  this  bill  provides 
I  he    transmission   of   data   only 
the  utility  decides  to  declare  an 
,  and  we  know  that  that  has 

been  a  sense  and  source  of 

controversy  in  the  operation  of 
powerplants. 

letter    goes    on    to    say    that 

the    system    required    under 

570,  data  would  be  provided  only 

declaration  of  an  emergency  by 

ant  operator.  By  that  time,  valu- 

s  nd  reliable  information  would  be 


independently  monitoring  the 
the  letter  goes  on  to  say,  "prob- 

:an  be  indentified  even  before  an 

is  declared." 

have  similar  letters  of  objections 

other  State  regulatory  agencies 


including  New  York.  Illinois,  and  my 
own  State  of  Ohio. 

D  1315 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  what  we  have  to  take  a  look  at, 
and  the  gentleman  is  right,  my  prefer- 
ence is  to  have  this  system  up  and  rvm- 
ning  24  hours  a  day  on  a  continuous 
basis. 

We  have  a  choice  here  today.  We 
can  either  pass  this  bill,  which  I  think 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  passing  the 
other  body  and  being  signed  into  law, 
or  we  can  fail  to  do  anything,  and  that 
is  the  real  choice,  and  have  the  devel- 
opment of  50  different  systems  in  50 
different  States.  In  some  States  it  may 
happen  and  in  other  States  it  may  not 
happen. 

What  we  do  have  in  this  bill  is  a 
threshold  at  which  information  has  to 
be  transmitted  that  I  think  most  rea- 
sonable people  believe  is  a  good  start. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  join  with  me  in  helping  to 
pass  this  bill  and  then  join  with  me  in 
trying  to  get  this  system  expanded  in 
future  years. 

My  fear  with  the  gentleman's  ap- 
proach is  that  we  would  have  a  great 
system  in  Ohio,  or  we  may  have  a 
lousy  system  in  Ohio,  but  the  danger 
to  the  national  interest  and  to  Ohio's 
interest  in  having  a  hodgepodge  of  50 
systems  is  clear.  We  want  to  have  one 
system.  We  want  to  have  that  system 
shared  with  the  States  so  that  the 
NRC  and  the  States  are  functioning 
on  the  same  basis  of  information. 

Do  not  dilute  the  opportunity  for  es- 
tablishing a  national  standard  and 
then  expanding  it  by  scuttling  this 
piece  of  legislation  today. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut for  his  support. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  have  no  system  today,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is 
saying.  If  we  get  into  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent, and  the  way  this  legislation  is 
written,  we  will  have  in  excess  of  200 
look-sees  each  year  at  the  NRC  head- 
quarters where  we  will  be  seeing  what 
is  going  on.  something  is  not  quite 
right  in  our  nuclear  powerplant,  over 
200  a  year. 

Today  we  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
monitor  at  all.  So  if  you  are  concerned 
with  safety,  if  you  want  some  of  our 
very  best  minds  looking  at  these  inci- 
dents when  they  occur,  support  this 
legislation. 

As  far  as  States  rights  are  con- 
cerned, any  State  that  is  out  there 
now  that  has  a  system,  they  can  keep 


in  place  exactly  what  they  have,  and  if 
they  want  to  get  in  on  this,  they  can 
have  the  same  system  as  what  the 
NRC  has. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  conclude  my  remarks,  before  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
that  I  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cormecti- 
cut.  My  fear  is  that  the  floor  becomes 
the  ceiling,  ajid  in  so  doing  States  that 
want  to  monitor  this  on  a  continuing 
basis,  and  in  so  doing  States  that  want 
to  do  something  more  than  just  when 
there  is  an  emergency  when  a  fire  has 
broken  out  and  folks  are  scrambling 
around,  will  be  precluded  from  so 
doing. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
urge  defeat  of  H.R.  1570. 

Mr.  HCKJHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  concern  about  a  bill  on  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar  today.  H.R.  1570,  the  Nu- 
clear Power  Emergency  Response  Data 
System  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  the  bill 
before  us  today  Is  not  the  same  bill  approved 
by  the  Interior  Committee.  A  key  compromise 
provision  that  had  been  included  by  that  com- 
mittee is  absent  from  the  bill  being  offered  by 
our  colleague  from  Louisiana.  Since  H.R.  1570 
Is  being  presented  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar, Members  have  no  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  chief  problem  I  see  with  the  version  of 
H.R.  1570  being  considered  today  is  that  it 
does  not  guarantee  access  by  States  to  con- 
trol room  data  transmitted  from  nuclear  pow- 
erplants to  the  NRC.  Under  the  measure  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  States  will  have  access  to 
data  for  the  critical  24-hour  preemergency 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  protect  the  public,  it 
is  essential  that  States  have  access  to  data 
concerning  conditions  inside  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  prior  to  an  emergency.  State  and  local 
governments  are  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  handling  off-site  responses  to  nuclear 
emergencies.  In  order  to  accurately  predict 
the  scope  and  nature  of  a  nuclear  emergency 
and  implement  appropriate  response  meas- 
ures, State  and  local  agencies  must  have 
access  ot  the  same  in-plant  information  avail- 
able to  the  NRC. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  why  such  a 
controversial  bill  has  been  placed  on  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar.  Amendments  ought  to  be  in 
order  from  the  floor.  Since  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  legislation,  I  will  oppose 
H.R.  1570  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  bill  as  well. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the   gentleman  from  Louisiana   [Mr. 
Huckaby]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1570,  as 
amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  clause   5   of   rule   I   and  the 
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Chair's  prior  aimoimcement.  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


INDIAN  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1988 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3927)  to  amend  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
establish  a  separate  program  to  pro- 
vide housing  assistance  for  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3927 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

TTiis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian 
Housing  Act  of  1988". 

SBC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEPARATE  PROGRAM  OF 
ASSISTED  HOUSING  FOR  INDIANS  AND 
ALASKA  NATIVES 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  U— ASSISTED  HOUSING  FOR  INDIANS 
AND  ALASKA  NATIVES 

SEC  2tr  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEPARATE  PROGRAM 
OF  ASSISTED  HOUSING  FOR  INDIANS 
AND  ALASKA  NATIVES 

"(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary 
shaM  carry  out  programs  to  provide  lower 
income  housing  on  Indian  reservations  and 
other  Indian  areas  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(bJ  Appucabiuty  of  Tm.E  I.— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  provisions  of  title  I 
shall  apply  to  lower  income  housing  devel- 
oped or  operated  pursuant  to  a  contract  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  an  Indian  housing 
authority. 

"(2)  PuBuc  HOUSING.— No  provision  of  title 
I  lor  of  any  other  law  specifically  modifying 
the  public  housing  program  under  title  If 
that  is  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Indian  Housing  Act  of  1988 
shall  apply  to  public  hoxising  developed  or 
operated  pursuant  to  a  contract  between  the 
Secretary  and  an  Indian  hou.sing  authority, 
unless  the  provision  explicitly  provides  for 
such  applicability. 

"(C)  INAPPUCABIUTY  OF  CERTAIN  REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—LoWCr  income  housing  developed  or 
operated  pursuant  to  a  contract  between  the 
Secretary  and  an  Indian  housing  authority 
shall  not  be  subject  to  section  227  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983  (relating  to  pet  ownership  in  assisted 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped). 

"SEC.  202.  MUTUAL  HELP  HO.HEOW.VERSHIP  OPPOR- 
TUNITY PROGRAM. 

"(a)  EsTABUSHMENT.—The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  mutual  help  homeownership  op- 
portunity program  for  Indian  families  in 
accordance  with  this  section.  The  program 
shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  homeownership 
needs  of  Indian  families  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  other  Indian  areas,  including 
Indian  families  whose  incomes  exceed  the 
levels  established  for  lower  income  families. 

"(b)  Financial  Assistance.— The  Secretary 
may,  to  the  extent  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  enter  into  contracts  with  Indian 
housing  authorities  under  title  I  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  development,  ac- 
quisition, operation,  and  improvement  of 
housing  projects  under  this  section. 

"(c)  EuaiBLE  Projects.— 


"(1)  Project  types.— Projects  for  which  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  under  this  section 
may  include  single-family  detached  dwell- 
ings and  other  single-family  dwellings  (in- 
clxiding  row  houses). 

"(2)  Forms  of  ownership.— In  addition  to 
fee  simple  ownership  and  other  forms  of 
ownership,  the  Secretary  may  permit  and  fa- 
cilitate cooperative  ownership  for  any 
project  assisted  under  this  section,  if  the 
Indian  housing  authority  requests  coopera- 
tive oum.ership  and  the  Secretary  determines 
such  ownership  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
project 

"(3)  Property  standards.— Property 
standards  for  projects  assisted  under  this 
section  shall  be  established  by  regulation,  in 
accordance  with  section  205.  The  standards 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit 
the  use  of  different  designs  and  materials; 
and 

"(B)  include  cost-effective  energy  conser- 
vation performance  standards  designed  to 
ensure  the  lowest  total  construction  and  op- 
erating costs. 

"(d)  EuaiBLE  Families.— 

"(1)  In  aENERAL.—Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  Indian  lower  income  fam- 
ilies on  Indian  reservations  and  other 
Indian  areas. 

"(2)  Exception.- 

"(A)  Demonstrated  need.— An  Indian 
housing  authority  may  provide  assistance 
under  this  section  to  families  on  Indian  res- 
ervations and  other  Indian  areas  whose  in- 
comes exceed  the  levels  established  for  lower 
income  families,  if  the  Indian  housing  au- 
thority demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  there  is  a  need  for  hous- 
ing for  such  families  that  cannot  reasonably 
be  met  without  such  assistance.  An  Indian 
housing  authority  may  provide  assistance 
under  this  section  to  any  non-Indian  family 
on  an  Indian  reservation  or  other  Indian 
area  if  the  Indian  housing  authority  deter- 
mines that  the  presence  of  the  family  on  the 
Indian  reservation  or  other  Indian  area  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  Indian  families 
and  the  need  for  housing  for  the  family 
cannot  reasonably  be  met  without  such  as- 
sistance. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  number  of  UNrrs.—The 
number  of  dwelling  units  in  any  project  as- 
sisted under  this  section  that  may  be  occu- 
pied by  or  reserved  for  families  on  Indian 
reservations  and  other  Indian  areas  whose 
incomes  exceed  the  levels  establistied  for 
lower  income  families  may  not  exceed 
whichever  of  the  following  is  higher: 

"(i)  10  percent.— 10  percent  of  the  dwell- 
ing units  in  the  project 

"(ii)  5  units.— S  dwelling  units. 

"(e)  Mutual  Help  and  Occupancy  Agree- 
MENT.—Each  Indian  housing  authority  oper- 
ating a  program  under  this  section  shall  re- 
quire each  family  selected  for  housing  under 
this  section  to  enter  into  a  mutual  help  and 
occupancy  agreement  The  agreement  shall 
provide  the  following: 

"(1)  Family  contribution.— 

"(A)  General  requirement.— The  family 
shall  agree  to  contribute  toward  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  a  project  in  the  form  of  land, 
labor,  cash,  or  materials  or  equipment  The 
value  of  the  contribution  of  each  family 
shall  not  be  Uss  than  $1,500. 

"(B)  Contribution  by  Indian  tribe.— Con- 
tributions other  than  labor  may  be  made  by 
an  Indian  tribe  on  behalf  of  a  family. 

"(2)  Monthly  PAYMENT.— 

"(A)  Calculation.— The  family  shall  agree 
to  make  a  monthly  payment  to  the  Indian 


housing  authority  that  is  equal  to  whichever 
of  the  foUovnng  is  higher: 

"(iJ  Percentage  of  adjusted  income.— An 
amount  computed  fey— 

"(I)  multiplying  the  monthly  adjusted 
income  of  the  family  by  a  percentage  that  is 
not  less  than  15  percent  and  not  more  than 
30  percent  as  determined  by  the  Indian 
housing  authority  to  be  appropriate;  and 

"(II)  subtracting  the  estimated  monthly 
payments  of  the  family  for  the  reasonable 
use  of  utilities  (excluding  telephone  service). 

"(ii)  Administration  charge.— The  amount 
budgeted  by  the  Indian  housing  authority 
for  monthly  operating  expenses  on  the  dioell- 
ing  of  the  family,  excluding  any  operating 
cost  for  which  operating  assistance  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  under  section  9. 

"(BJ  Other  appucable  law.— Monthly  pay- 
ments under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
section  203  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

"(3)  Maintenance  and  unuTiES.—The 
family  shall  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  monthly  utility  expenses  of  the 
dwelling.  The  Indian  housing  authority 
shall  have  in  effect  procedures  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  sufficient  for  ensuring 
the  timely  periodic  maintenance  of  the 
dwelling  by  the  family. 

"(4)  Homeownership  opportunities.— The 
Indian  housing  authority  shall  afford  the 
family  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
duyelling  under  a  lease-purchase,  mortgage, 
or  loan  agreement  toith  the  Indian  housing 
authority  or  any  other  qualified  entity,  if 
the  Indian  housing  authority  determines  (in 
accordance  uxith  objective  standards  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  urith  Indian  tiousing  authori- 
ties) that  the  family  is  able  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations of  homeownership. 

"(f)  Self-Help  Housing  Program.— 

"(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shaU 
establish  a  self-help  housing  program  for 
projects  assisted  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Requirements.— In  the  case  of  any 
project  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  self-help  housing  pro- 
gram— 

"(A)  each  family  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion under  subsection  (e)(1)  in  the  form  of 
labor  in  accordance  vnth  labor  contribution 
requirements  similar  to  the  requirements  ap- 
plicable under  the  mutual  self-help  housing 
program  establistied  in  section  523  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  each 
family  with  technical  and  supervisory  as- 
sistance similar  to  the  assistance  available 
under  the  mutual  self-help  housing  program 
established  in  section  523  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 

"(3)  AppucATiONS.—Any  Indian  housing 
authority  may  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  for  inclusion  of  a  project  assisted 
under  this  section  in  the  self-help  housing 
program. 

"SEC.  2U.  ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

"(a)  PuBuc  Housing  Maximum  Contribu- 
tions.—In  determining  the  maximum  con- 
tributions that  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  an  Indian  housing  authority  for  de- 
velopment of  a  public  housing  project  (in- 
cluding a  mutual  help  homeownership  op- 
portunity project  under  this  title),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  all  relevant  factors,  in- 
cluding— 

"(1)  the  logistical  problems  associated 
with  projects  of  remote  location,  low  densi- 
ty, or  scattered  sites;  and 

"(2)  the  availability  of  skilled  labor  and 
acceptable  materials. 
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i^ElATED  FACIUTIES  AND  SERVICES.— The 

shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be 

to  ensure  the  timely  and  efficient 

through    the    Interdepartmental 

,_,,..  on  Indian  Housing,  of  any  roads, 

s  tpply  and  sewage  facilities,  and  elec- 

d  fuel  distribution  systems  that  are 

.  for  completion  and  occupancy  of 

iousing  projects  assisted  under  this 

'  mutual  help  homeownership 

Anity  projects). 

iCCESSIBIUTY    TO    PHYSICALLY    HANDI- 

PERSONS.—The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 

with  Public  Law  90-480  (42  U.S.C. 

seQ.;  commonly  known  as  the  Archi- 

Barriers  Act  of  1968)  and  other  ap- 

law,  require  each  Indian  housing 

■  to  give  proper  consideration   to 

of  physically  handicapped  persons 

,  access  to,  and  use  of  lower  income 

assisted  under  this  title. 
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Secretary  shaU  include  in  the  annual 
inder  section  8  of  the  Department  of 
and  Urban  Development  Act- 
description  of  the  actions  taken  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1987  that 
Indian  housing: 
I  :n  evaluation  of  the  status  of  the  pro- 
11/  single-family  mortgage  insurance 
ans  and  Alaska  Natives  under  sec- 
of  the  National  Housing  Act; 
in  assessment  of  the  housing  needs  of 
Hawaiians  and  an  evaluation  of  cur- 
•deral  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
Including  programs  of  housing  assist- 
r  lower  income  families  and  the  pro- 
)/  single-family  mortgage  insurance 
Hawaiians  under  section  247  of 

ai  Housing  AcU 

recommendations  for  resolving  con- 

1  elating  to  Indian  housing  authorities 

authorized  to  serve  both  Indians 

Indians:  and 


are 
:n(n- 


a  description   of  actions   taken   to 
the  timely  and  efficient  provision, 
the   Interdepartmental  Agreement 
Inl^ian   Housing,    of  any   roads,    water 
and  sewage  facilities,  and  electrical 
distribution  systems  that  are  re- 
for  completion    and   occupancy   of 
.^housing  projects  assisted  under  this 
(\  ncluding  mutual  help  homeownership 
oppor  unity  projects). 


fiel 


2  4.  RECVLATIONS. 


-SEC. 

•■(a) 
regulctions 
arnem  .ments 


Issuance.— The  Secretary  shall  issue 

to  carry  out  this  title  and  the 

made  by  the  Indian  Housing 

1988.  The  regulations  shall  be  issued 

accordance  with  subsections  (b)  through 

section  553  of  title  5,   United  States 


Consultation  With  Indian  Housing 

J.— In  formulating  proposed  regu- 

under   this   section,    the   Secretary 

:onsult  with  Indian  housing  authori- 


EFFECnvE  Date.— The  Secretary  shall 

regulations    under    this    section    to 

effective  before  the  expiration  of  the 

period  l>eginning  on  the  date  of  the 

of  the  Indian  Housing  Act  of 


SBC  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Adjusted  Income.— Section  3(b)(5)(D) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '■(i)"  after  '■(D)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  ";  or  (ii)  excessive  travel 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  $25  per  family  per 
week,  for  employment  or  education  related 
travel,  except  that  this  clause  shall  apply 
only  to  families  assisted  by  Indian  housing 
authorities". 

(b)  PuBuc  Housing  AoENCY.-Section 
3(b)(6)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  '■The  term  includes  any  Indian 
housing  authority. ". 

(c)  State.— Section  3(b)(7)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  U  amended  by 
striking  all  that  follows  ■'Indian  tribes"  and 
inserting  a  period. 

(d)  Indian.— Section  3(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

'■(9)  The  term  'Indian'  means  any  person 
recognized  as  being  an  Indian  or  Alaska 
Native  by  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  State. ". 

(e)  Indian  Area.— Section  3(b)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  term  'Indian  area'  means  the 
area  within  which  an  Indian  housing  au- 
thority U  authorized  to  provide  lower 
income  housing. ". 

(f)  INDUN  Housing  Authority.— Section 
3(b)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (as  amended  by  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  The  term  'Indian  housing  authority' 
means  any  entity  that— 

"(A)  is  authorized  to  engage  in  or  assist  in 
the  development  or  operation  of  lower 
income  housing  for  Indians;  and 

"(B)  is  established— 

"(i)  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment of  an  Indian  tribe  independent  of 
State  law;  or 

"(ii)  by  operation  of  State  law  providing 
specifically  for  housing  authorities  for  Indi- 
ans, including  regional  housing  authorities 
in  the  State  of  Alaska. ". 

(g)  Indian  Tribe.— Section  3(b)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  The  term  Indian  tribe'  means  any 
tribe,  band,  pueblo,  group,  community,  or 
nation  of  Indians  or  Alaska  Natives. ". 

SEC.  S.  COSFORMISr,  AMESDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  section  1  the 
following  title  heading: 

"TITLE  l-GESERAL  PROGRAM  OF  ASSISTED 
HOVSINO". 
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A  VAILABIUTY  OF  FINDS. 

Secfton  5ic)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
f^flowing  new  paragraph: 

Any  amount  available  for  Indian 
houshig  under  subsection  (a)  that  is  recap- 
tuTe4  shall  be  used  only  .for  such  housing. ". 


SEC.  S.  APPLICABILITY. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  carry  out  programs  to  pro- 
vide lower  income  housing  on  Indian  reser- 
vations and  other  Indian  areas  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act,  commencing  on  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing occurs  earlier: 

(1)  Effective  date  of  regulations.— The 
effective  date  of  regulations  issued  under 


section  205  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937. 

(2)  90  DAYS.— The  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3927,  the  Indian  Housing  Act  of  1988. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  separate  pro- 
gram of  housing  assistance  for  Indians 
and  Alaskan  Natives  and  other  native 
Americans.  This  bill  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Indian  tribes  and  other 
native  Americans  in  all  areas  of  the 
Nation.  It  has  received  broad  biparti- 
san support  among  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  its  intro- 
duction to  mark  up  in  subcommittee 
and  full  committee.  In  this  regard, 
Mrs.  Roukema.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  deserves 
recognition  for  the  crucial  role  she 
took  in  perfecting  all  aspects  of  this 
important  bill.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  for  his  support  and  invalu- 
able assistance.  Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  chairman,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, for  his  support  and  expeditious 
handling  of  this  bill.  Because  of  his  ef- 
forts we  will  be  able  to  act  on  this  im- 
portant bill  in  this  Congress  without 
further  delay. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  simplify  the 
Indian  Housing  Program  as  it  is  now 
operating  under  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
[HUD],  provide  it  with  more  flexibil- 
ity and  make  it  more  cost-effective. 
The  bill  contains  the  following  key 
provisions. 

The  first  section,  section  201,  creates 
a  new,  separate  title  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  for  the  Indian  Housing 
Program.  Through  this  change,  any 
future  actions  taken  on  the  regular 
Public  Housing  Program  will  not  apply 
to  the  Indian  Housing  Program  unless 
specifically  stated.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  inception  of  the  current  Indian 
Housing  Program  in  1961  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  Low-Income  Housing  Pro- 
gram under  the  1937  act,  many  provi- 
sions amending  the  regular  program 
that  applies  to  the  urban  areas  of  our 
Nation  automatically  applied  to  the 
Indian  Housing  Program.  This  created 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  compli- 
cated the  successful  and  efficient  im- 


plementation of  the  Indian  Housing 
Program.  Efforts  made  to  undo  these 
inadvertent  applications  of  the  law 
were  cumbersome  and  often  left  HUD 
and  the  Indian  housing  authorities  at 
a  great  disadvantage  until  Congress 
amended  such  actions.  Section  201  will 
alleviate  this  serious  problem. 

Section  202  codifies  the  existing 
Mutual  Help  Homeownership  Oppor- 
tunity Program,  which  accounts  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  housing 
built  under  the  Indian  Housing  Pro- 
gram. In  almost  all  instances,  the  only 
available  source  of  owner-occupied 
housing  for  residents  of  Indian  reser- 
vations and  Alaskan  Native  villages 
has  been  the  Mutual  Help  Homeown- 
ership Program.  However.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  program  is  not  even  stipulated 
in  law  or  in  published  regulation.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  operated  from  the 
HTJD  Indian  Housing  Program  hand- 
book, with  a  considerable  amount  of 
uneven  interpretation.  I>rovisions  in 
this  bill  make  clear  that  it  may  be 
used  for  all  Indians  in  need  of  housing 
and  not  merely  the  lowest  income 
members  of  reservations.  This  recog- 
nizes that  in  reality  there  is  no  other 
program  to  provide  homeownership 
opportunities  on  Indian  reservations 
and  in  Native  villages.  Provision  is  also 
made  to  encourage  row-house  design, 
in  addition  to  single  family  dwellings, 
that  achieve  economies  of  scale.  It  pro- 
vides further  that  HUD  establish  gen- 
eral performance  standards  that  pro- 
vide flexibility  for  using  different 
design  and  materials,  and  that  encour- 
age effective  energy  conservation  and 
performance.  It  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  encourage  cooperative  own- 
ership and  a  self-help  program  with 
technical  assistance  similar  to  that 
which  is  so  successful  under  the  rural 
housing  programs  engendering  com- 
munity pride  and  cooperation.  Provi- 
sions under  the  Mutual  Help  Home- 
ownership  Program  assure  that  fami- 
lies are  responsible  for  maintenance 
and  utilities.  Indian  housing  authori- 
ties are  required  to  have  in  effect  pro- 
cedures for  insuring  the  periodic  and 
timely  maintenance  of  these  homes. 

Section  203  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
contains  additional  provisions  that 
apply  to  the  entire  Indian  Housing 
Program.  They  clarify  that  there  must 
be  a  recognition  of  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult problems  that  are  often  associat- 
ed in  providing  housing  in  remote  loca- 
tions of  Indian  reservations.  Such  lo- 
gistical problems  apply  to  Native  vil- 
lages distributed  throughout  the  vast 
area  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  as  well  as 
to  remote  places  in  reservations  in  the 
lower  48  States,  where  skilled  labor 
and  adequate  materials  must  be  ob- 
tained from  places  far  distant  from 
the  site  of  the  project.  This  results  in 
relatively  high,  but  unavoidable,  unit 
costs 

Section  203  also  directs  HUD  to  im- 
prove coordination  with  the  Bureau  of 


Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  with  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
in  providing  essential  services  for  the 
development  of  Indian  housing 
projects.  Despite  interagency  task 
force  and  other  coordinating  attempts, 
far  too  often  the  roads  and  water  and 
sewer  facilities  are  not  available  at  the 
time  the  HUD  housing  is  ready  for 
construction.  This  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  so-called  excessive 
pipeline  of  units  under  reservation  in 
the  Indian  Housing  Program.  These 
three  agencies,  as  we  all  know,  have 
their  own  program  policy  and  budget 
imperatives  and  priorities  but  they 
must  do  better  in  working  together  to 
develop  Indian  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  added  to  the 
original  bill  I  introduced,  a  provision  to 
make  clear  that  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped native  Americans  should  be 
given  appropriate  attention,  as.  well  as 
a  provision  to  exempt  the  Indian 
Housing  Program  from  a  provision 
barring  pets  in  public  housing.  Both 
were  unanimously  supported  and  will 
assist  in  perfecting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  endorsed  by 
the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council,  V  which  took  the  lead  in 
making  sure  that  the  interests  of  all 
the  tribes  and  native  groups  were  rep- 
resented. The  bill  has  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  it  is  our  understanding 
that  the  other  body  used  our  language 
to  markup  its  Indian  housing  bill 
which  it  intends  to  report  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  pass  this  important  bill 
to  aid  our  native  American  brothers 
and  sisters  to  meet  their  serious  hous- 
ing needs  in  their  homelands. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3927,  the  Indian  Housing  Act  of  1988, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

I  commend  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  in  producing  a  much-needed 
Indian  housing  bill,  the  measure 
which  we  have  under  consideration 
today. 

This  legislation  will  provide  impor- 
tant recognition  in  Federal  law  for  a 
specialized  housing  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  will  continue  to  deliver 
essential  housing  for  low-income 
Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  families. 

The  bill  establishes  distinct  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  Indian  housing 
programs  now  under  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  thereby  separating  the 
Indian  housing  programs  from  those 
of  the  basic  Public  Housing  Program. 

Separating  Indian  housing  from 
public  housing  will  affirm  the  Federal 


Government's  commitment  to  provide 
housing  in  Indian  areas  and  recognize 
the  unique  relatioriship  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  special  housing  prob- 
lems of  Indians. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with 
our  efforts  to  restrain  Government 
spending  because  it  does  not  create 
any  additional  direct  spending.  There 
is  a  potential  cost  of  up  to  $750,000  re- 
sulting from  a  provision  of  the  bill 
which  encourages  employment  and 
education  for  Indian  fajnilies  living  on 
reservations  by  allowing  for  a  $25  per 
week  rental  deduction  to  income. 

I  should  note  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  less  than  perfect  coordi- 
nation between  the  three  principal 
agencies  involved  in  Indian  housing. 
The  committee  report  strongly  directs 
HUD  to  continue  to  strive  for  better 
interagency  coordination  between 
HUD.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
[BIAl.  and  the  Indian  Health  Service 
[IHS]  for  delivery  of  essential  roads 
and  sanitation  facilities.  This  is  a  criti- 
cally important  issue  which  the  sub- 
committee will  monitor  closely. 

Overall,  H.R.  3927  is  most  acceptable 
and  will  produce  clarity  and  better  ef- 
ficiency for  the  delivery  of  much- 
needed  housing  assistance  to  Indian 
housing  authorities. 

While  HUD  still  opposes  this  legisla- 
tion and  objects  to  a  few  of  its  provi- 
sions, I  believe  the  most  significant  ob- 
jection is  addressed  in  the  committee 
report  in  a  reasonable  manner.  Specifi- 
cally. HUD'S  legal  advisers  have  raised 
questions  relating  to  the  legality  of 
limiting  the  bill's  assistance  to  only 
Indian  families.  The  authority  for 
Congress  to  establish  and  target  assist- 
ance to  Indians  in  Federal  legislation 
is  a  longstanding  policy  which  has 
been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
committee  report  contains  strong  sup- 
port for  this  policy  and  refers  to  a  sup- 
porting analysis  provided  by  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

I  introduce  into  the  Record  the 
analysis. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  legislation,  which  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Indian  tribal  councils 
and  Indian  housing  authorities,  is  cost- 
effective  and  necessary.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
material: 

Library  of  Con  cress. 
Washington,  DC,  May  4,  1988. 
To:  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 

and  Urban  Affairs. 
Attention:   Hon.   Pemand  J.  St  Germain. 

Chairman,  Hon.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    Constitutional    Question    in    re 
Indian  Housing  Provision. 
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memorandum  responds  to  your  In- 

rith  respect  to  constitutional  objec- 

I  lised  by  the  Department  of  Housing 

Development  (HUD)  to  section 

of  H.R.  3927,   100th  Congress.  The 

objects  to  the  provision  for  as- 

to    low    Income    Indian    families 

Indian  Housing  Authorities  created 

SUte    law    off    reservations.    The 

.^  is  that  in  such  circumstances  limi- 

of  assistance  to  Indians  raises  equal 

problems. 

^  of  time  constraints,  we  must  deal 

question  quite  briefly.  For  two  rea- 

does  not  appear  that  a  successful 

argument    could    be    made 

the  provision. 

there  is  the  historic  tradition  of 
.„  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Indians, 
concern  is  manifested  In  the  Constltu- 
In  the  Indian  commerce  clause, 
I,  section  8,  cl.  3,  and  in  the  author- 
.  unused,  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
tribes.  Favored  special  treatment  of 
on  and  off  the  reservations,  has 
leen   Federal   policy.   See    Morton  v. 
,15  U.S.  199  (1974).  Upholding  a  pref- 
for  Indians  over  all  other  persons  In 
ty  for  employment  in  the  Bureau  of 
Affairs,  the  Supreme  Court  noted 
.3  standard  for  adjudicating  the  valid- 
distinctions  is  whether  "the  special 
can  be  tied  rationally  to  the  ful- 
of    Congress'    unique    obligation 
the   Indians."   Morton  v.    ilfancari, 
3.  535,  555  (1974).  See  also  Delaware 
Business  Coram,  v.   Weeks.  430  U.S. 
(1977)  (applying  the  same  standard  to 
tions  drawn  among  Indian  groups), 
sure,  in  Afoncari,  the  preference  was 
who  were  members  of  "Federally 

•■  tribes  and  excluded  other  indi- 

who  could   racially   be  considered 

1,"  but  it  would  certainly  appear  to 

the  congressional  competence  to 

that     its     "unique     obligation 

„_  the  Indians"  extends  to  individuals 

r^nmembers  of  tribes  because  of  diffl- 

arising  at  least  in  part  out  of  their 

as  Indians.  Cf.  McClanahan  v.  Arizo- 

^  Tax  Comm.,  411  U.S.  164,  179-181 

(distinguishing  between  interest  in 

and  welfare  of  individual  Indl- 
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.,  even  if  the  designation  of  Indian 
in  section  202(a)  Is  to  be  perceived 

rather  than  political,  the  prece- 

would  support  the  provision's  validity. 
fiuiilove    V.    KluUnick.    448    U.S.    448 
,  the  leading  case  on  the  use  of  Con- 
spending  power  to  remedy  the  disad- 
visited  upran  minorities,  the  Court 

._ both    the    authority    to    make 

classifications,  within  limits,  for  reme- 

I  purposes  and  the  authority  to  distin- 

among  minority  groups  all  of  whose 

_  might  generally  qualify  for  reme- 

I  (references.  When  Congress'  responsi- 

for  Indians  are  combined  with  its 

^    to  target  its  spending  to  particu- 

di  sadvantaged  groups,  the  validity  of  the 
>nged  section  would  seem  much  more 
likely  to  survive  equal  protection  chal- 
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JOHWNY  H.  KlIXlAM, 

Senior  Specialist, 
American  Constitutional  Law. 

GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


Speaker,  I  merely  wish  to  add 
that  there  really  is  no  budgetary 
imp  ict  on  this  legislation. 


Also,  I  want  to  acJcnowledge  that  in- 
valuable assistance  and  leadership  of- 
fered by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereuter]  who  is  a  very  effective 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  gentleman's  pres- 
ence here. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  hard 
and  diligent  work  on  the  part  of  the 
staff,  the  director  of  the  staff,  Mr. 
McMurray,  but  particularly  Mr.  Deste- 
fano,  who  is  considered  our  Indian 
housing  expert. 

I  did  want  to  recognize  for  the 
record  the  most  valuable  leadership 
and  help  in  shaping  and  molding  this 
legislation  that  these  gentlemen  have 
given,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
ter], because  we  have  had  absolutely 
nothing  but  a  genuine  consensus.  The 
reason  for  that  is  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous leadership  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema], 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereuter]  and  others  on  both  sides  of 
the  subcommittee  membership. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Nebraska   [Mr. 

BEREtTTER]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  today  to 
the  pending  measure,  H.R.  3927,  the 
Indian  Housing  Act  of  1988.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  3927.  I  view  the  meas- 
ure as  an  important  step  for  numeroiis 
reasons  including  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  would  establish  a  separate 
and  necessary  program  within  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  Indian  people.  I  would  particularly 
address  comments  of  commendations 
to   the   subcommittee   chairman,   the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
for    his    initiative,    persistence,    and 
timely   action   in  bringing  this  land- 
mark housing  and  Indian  legislation  to 
the  House  floor.  Praise  is  also  due  to 
the   supportive   and   helpful   attitude 
displayed    by    the    ranking    minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rou- 
kema] and  to  the  excellent  staff  assist- 
ance from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This 
Member  also  appreciates  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
GERBtAiN]   and  the  ranking  minority 
member,    the    gentleman    from   Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]  for  facilitating  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

As  the  Congressman  for  the  First 
District  in  Nebraska.  I  represent  the 
residents  of  three  Indian  tribes:  the 
Santee  Sioux,  the  Winnebago,  and  the 
Omaha.  The  housing  needs  of  my 
Indian  constituents  on  their  respective 
reservations  often  vary  from  those  in- 
dividuals residing  in  traditional  public 
or  private  housing.  These  differences 
include    cultural,    religious,    political. 


and  settlement  or  geographic  factors. 
This  bill  recognizes  these  factors 
through  pragmatic  changes  in  order  to 
successfully  address  the  housing  needs 
of  Indian  people. 

I  am  especially  supportive  of  the 
provisions  which  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary,  utilizing  the  inter- 
departmental agreement  on  Indian 
housing,  to  ensure  the  timely  installa- 
tion of  roads,  pliunbing.  electricity, 
and  related  facilities  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  and  occupancy 
of  Indian  housing  projects.  The  lack  of 
budgetary  and  programmatic  coordi- 
nation for  the  prompt  and  efficient  de- 
livery of  these  services  has  long  been  a 
problem  with  many  Indian  housing 
projects,  including  those  in  my  own 
district,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  H.R. 
3927  can  go  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing this  deficiency. 

We  have  long  needed  the  changes 
which  are  found  in  the  Indian  Housing 
Act  of  1988.  The  current  organization 
and  general  housing  legislation  is  very 
often  not  efficient  or  cost-effective  in 
serving  the  housing  need  of  native 
Americans;  a  change  for  a  specific 
statutory  basis  for  Indian  housing 
very  clearly  is  needed.  This  legislation 
makes  many  important  improvements. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3927,  the  Indian  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1988,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  a  separate  program  of  hous- 
ing assistance  for  Indians  and  Alaskan  Na- 
tives. This  legislation  is  strongly  supported  by 
Indian  tribes  and  their  representatives  in  all 
areas  of  the  Nation  and  enjoys  broad  biparti- 
san support  among  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  who  is  the  author  and  original 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  gentlelady  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukema),  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  strongly  supported 
this  legislation  and  played  a  crucial  role  in  per- 
fecting all  of  its  aspects.  The  efforts  of  the 
two  gentlemen  and  the  gentlelady  were  in- 
valuable in  drafting  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  gracious 
bipartisanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation  before  us  today  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3927,  the  Indian  Housing  Act  of  1988. 

H.R.  3927  is  a  vital  and  necessary  piece  of 
legislation  that  addresses  the  longstanding 
need  of  affordable  and  decent  housing  for  our 
Nation's  native  Americans. 


I  would  like  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  committee,  Chairman  St  Germain,  and 
subcommittee  Chainnan  Henry  Gonzalez  for 
their  able  and  sensitive  leadership  in  this  en- 
deavor. Likewise,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
staff  who  have  worited  diligently  in  addressing 
this  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  grateful  for 
the  attention  that  the  committee  has  paid  to 
the  native  Hawaiian  population  of  our  country 
In  its  deliberation  of  H.R.  3927.  While  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  this  measure  is  housing  assist- 
ance for  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  housing  needs  of  native  Hawaiians. 

H.R.  3927  directs  the  Secretary  to  include 
in  the  annual  report  an  assessment  of  the 
housing  needs  of  native  Hawaiians  and  an 
evaluation  of  current  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs,  including  pro- 
grams of  housing  assistance  for  lower  income 
families  and  the  program  of  single-family  mort- 
gage insurance  for  native  Hawaiians  under 
section  247  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

This  information  is  vital  to  the  Federal  and 
State  government  housing  agencies,  as  it  will 
set  the  stage  for  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  native  Hawaiians.  I  have  come  to  the 
committee,  in  the  past,  asking  that  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  native  Hawaiians  be  ad- 
dressed, and  the  committee  has  always  been 
quick  to  respond.  Here,  again,  the  committee 
has  responded  to  my  request,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful. 

I  am  confident  that  we  must  remain  vigilant 
in  our  oversight  of  prcjgrams  affecting  native 
Hawaiians  if  ever  we  are  to  achieve  success, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  committee's 
direction  as  envisioned  in  H.R.  3927. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
3927,  the  Indian  Housing  Act,  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  Miccosukee  and  Seminole  Tribes 
of  Florida  because  it  would  establish  separate 
statutory  authority  for  the  Indian  Housing  Pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  [HUD]. 

Curently,  the  Indian  Housing  Program  is 
govemed  by  the  same  regulations  which  are 
applied  to  the  other  low-income,  public  hous- 
ing program  in  the  Public  Housing  Program  of 
HUD.  As  a  result,  changes  made  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  U.S.  Public  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
administered  by  HUD,  affect  both  the  Public 
Housing  Program  and  the  Indian  Housing  Pro- 
gram simultaneously,  with  little  regard  for  the 
distinction  between  the  two. 

The  Indian  Housing  Act  offers  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  distinctions  between 
the  Public  Housing  Program  and  the  Indian 
Housing  Program.  As  it  stands  now,  little  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  following  distinctions: 


PuNJchousint  propani 


IndUn  tmising  program 


(1)  95  percent  urban  envirenment 100  percent  rural 

enwronmenl 

(2)  ttlster  and  snwr  tor  low  income  are  tied    Indmdual  wHIs  and  septic 
to  muiicliMl  systems.  tanks 

(3)  Cotralv  located  and  often  constructed  as   Scattered  sites  wlti  few 
muWaniily  units.  multifamily  units 


Although  there  are  numerous  others,  these 
distinctions  cleariy  underscore  the  importance 
of  the  separation  of  these  two  programs  as 
mandated  under  the  Indian  Housing  Act 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bill  which  has  widespread,  bipartisan  support. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  3927  would  enable  the 
Miccosukee  and  Seminole  Tribes  of  Florida, 
as  well  as  other  tribes  throughout  our  Natran, 
to  protect  the  cultural  values  in  which  they 
rightfully  take  pride. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3927,  the  Indian  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1988,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  a  separate  program  of  hous- 
ing assistance  for  Indians  and  Alaskan  Na- 
tives. This  legislation  is  strongly  supported  by 
Indian  tribes  and  their  representatives  in  all 
areas  of  the  Nation  and  enjoys  broad  biparti- 
san support  among  my  colleagues  on  both 
skjes  of  the  aisle. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  G(3nzalez],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  who  is  the  author  and  original 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  gentlelady  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukema],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  strongly  supported 
this  legislation  and  played  a  crucial  role  in  per- 
fecting all  of  its  aspects.  The  efforts  of  the 
two  gentlemen  and  the  gentlelady  were  in- 
valuable in  drafting  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  a  spirit  of  ccxiperation  and  gracious 
bipartisanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation  before  us  today  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3927,  the  Indian 
Housing  Act  This  bill  embcxiies  long-needed 
reforms  of  the  Indian  housing  programs.  The 
bill  enjoys  widespread  support  among  Indian 
tribes  and  organizations  because  it  places 
Indian  housing  on  a  firmer  footing  on  North 
Dakota  reservations  and  all  others,  too. 

For  one  thing,  the  bill  provides  separate 
statutory  authority  for  Indian  housing  pro- 
grams. These  are  now  grouped  unceremon- 
iously and  inappropriately  under  the  general 
rubric  of  public  housing.  But  Indian  housing 
has  not  fit  well  in  that  suit.  The  problems  and 
needs  of  public  housing — usually  urban — do 
not  match  with  those  in  Indian  country,  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  environment. 

As  a  result  of  this  mismatch,  rentals  for 
Indian  housing  have  often  exceeded  the  ability 
of  Indian  families  to  make  payments.  Nor  has 
the  total  stock  of  Indian  housing  grown  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  current  needs— largely  be- 
cause Indian  housing  has  been  pitted  against 
urban  public  housing  in  the  competition  for  the 
same  resources.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  characteristics  of  Indian  reservations, 
however,  cry  out  for  their  own  housing  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  properly  emphasizes  homeowner- 
ship  over  subsidized  rentals.  Given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  own  a  home,  Indian  families  will  re- 
spond like  others  across  the  Natkjn  and  take 
pride  in  the  maintenance  of  their  dwellings. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  codifies  the 
Mutual  Help  Ownership  Program,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  65  percent  new  housing  units 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Development  [HUD].  This  will  save  tax 
dollars  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life  on  the 
resen/ations. 

I  have  been  assured,  too,  that  HUD  wHI 
continue  to  administer  the  new,  separate 
Indian  Housing  Program,  even  though  it  now 
would  have  its  own  autlx>rity  under  this  bill. 
Tribes  have  expressed  concern  atxxit  trans- 
ferring housing  programs  from  HUD  to  another 
department  or  agency  and  this  bill  would  not 
take  that  step. 

Finally,  this  measure  takes  an  innovative 
stride  in  meeting  the  critical  shortage  of  hous- 
ing for  non-Indian  professionals  like  doctors 
arKJ  teachers  who  provide  invaluable  servk^es 
on  reservations.  The  bill  gives  tribes  the  au- 
tfiority  to  permit  non-1  rnlian  families  to  partkii- 
pate  in  the  self-help  program  in  instances 
where  other  housing  is  not  availat>le  and 
where  these  professionals  offer  services  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  Indians  in  the  area. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  is  no  panacea  for  the 
staggering  housing  problems  in  Indian  country. 
No  program  can  take  the  place  of  tribal  lead- 
ership and  self-determination,  but  neither  can 
the  latter  flourish  when  outmoded  and  ineffec- 
tive programs  get  in  the  way.  That  it  is  why  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  needed 
reform  in  Indian  housing. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  more  request  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  3927,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4306)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  eligibility 
for  free  lunches  to  be  based  on  the 
nonfarm  income  poverty  gtiidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stages  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FREE  LUNCH  PROGRAM  ELIGIBILTTY. 

Section  9(b)(1)(A)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  n58(bKl)(A))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"For  the  school  years  ending  June  30.  1982, 
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1030< 


UMI 


any 
tence, 
actual 
such  school 
school 
tog— 
"(i) 


30.  1983.  the"  and  taserttag  to  lieu 
•The";  and 
,^ out  the  third  sentence. 

ciwiPlTATION  OF  CASH  COMPENSATION  TO 
DISTRICTS  UNDER  SECTION  14(f  K3)  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT. 

General.— Section    14(g)(3)(A)   of 

al  School  Lunch  Act  is  amended 

s  at  the  end  the  foUowing:    "The 

.  to  computtog  losses  susUtoed  by 

,_^1  district  under  the  precedtog  sen- 

ihall  base  such  computation  on  the 

amount   of   assistance   received   by 

tiool  district  under  this  Act  for  the 

jrear  endtog  June  30.  1982.  toclud- 


and  Jude 
thereof 

(2)  byjstriktog 

SEC  2. 

(a)   I* 
the  Nai  ional 
by  add  ng 
Secrets  ry 
set  DOl 


tlie  value  of  assistance  to  the  form  of 

commodities  provided  to  addition  to  those 

pursuant  to  section  6(e)  of  this 


;an  I 


providep 
Act; 

"(U) 
the 
tersof 


foi  ai 


uider 

scl  ool 

for 


The 
tlon 
ble 
tions 
May  1. 

(b) 
Sectioi 
Lunch 
and 
sary' 

(c) 
14(gKa » 


S«  :retary 


„,  may  provide  cash  compensa- 

this  subparagraph  only  to  eligi- 

,.  districts  which  submit  applica- 

such  compensation  not  later  than 

.,|1988.'. 

>  UTHORIZATIOW    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

14(g)(3)(B)  of  the  National  School 

Act  is  amended  by  striktog  "$50,000" 

"such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 


to  erttog 


The  1 


amendfd 
new 

"(C) 
on  any 
(A)  no 
the 

SEC.  3. 

(a) 
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progra^ 
State 

(1) 
nutritfcnally 
tritiou^ 

(2) 
farmets' 
sales 

(b) 
the  ChUd 
1786) 
foUo«|ng 
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award 
the 
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he  value  of  assistance  provided  in 

of  either  cash  or  commodity  let- 

;redlt. 


„  FOR  Payment  of  Claims.— Section 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
by  addtog  at  the  end  the  following 
su  Dparagraph: 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  action 
claim  submitted  under  subparagraph 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of 
enictment  of  this  subparagraph.". 

FARMERS-  MARKET  COUPONS  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT. 

I  ORPOSE.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
a  ithorize  the  establishment  of  a  grant 
a  m  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
( lemonstration  projects  designed  to— 
jrovide  resources  to  persons  who  are 

nally  at  risk  to  the  form  of  fresh  nu- 
^  foods  from  farmers'  markets;  and 
Expand  the  awareness  of  and  use  of 

;•  markets,  resulttog  to  an  tocrease  to 

f,  such  markets. 

3ENERAL   AoTKOiiiTY.— Section    17   of 

lUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 

s  amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  the 

ng  new  subsection: 

a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 

a  3-year  grant  to  each  of  7  States  for 

establishment     of     a    demonstration 
designed  to  provide  recipients  of  as- 
under subsection  (c)  with  additional 
which  may  be  exchanged  for  foods 

ucrs'  markets. 
,„A  grant  provided  to  any  State  under 
subsection  shall  be  provided  to  the  Gov- 

who  shall— 
designate    the    appropriate    State 

I  or  agencies  to  administer  the  pro 

to  conjunction  with  the  appropriate 
•I  rof It  organizations;  and 

assure  coordtoation  of  the  program 
the  appropriate  agencies  and  organi- 


The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
y  State  under  this  subsection  unless 
State  agrees  to  provide  for  the  project 

assisted  under  the  grant  an  amount 

State  funds  that  is  equal  to  not  less 

30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

I  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 

.„  for  determintog  the  amount  of  the 

to  be  awarded  under  this  subsection 
State  for  which  an  application  is  ap- 


ei  ch 


proved  under  paragraph  (6).  accordtog  to 
the  number  of  proposed  recipients  specified 
to  the  States  application. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  to  subparagraph 
(C)  no  grant  may  be  awarded  under  this 
subsection  for  less  than  $75,000  or  more 
than  $400,000. 

"(C)  If  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contatoed  to  paragraph 
(10)  for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this 
subsection  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  to  each 
State  for  which  an  application  is  approved 
under  paragraph  (6)  the  amount  to  which 
the  Secretary  determines  each  such  State  is 
entitled  under  this  subsection,  each  such 
amount  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(D)  For  any  fiscal  year  to  which  subpara- 
graph (C)  applies,  each  State  shall  ratably 
reduce  the  number  of  recipients  served 
under  the  grant. 

"(5)  Each  State  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  shall  ensure  that  the 
demonstration  project  for  which  the  grant 
is  received  complies  with  the  followmg  re- 
quirements: 

"(A)  Persons  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  project  shall  only  be  per- 
sons who  are  recelvtog  assistance  under  sub- 
section (c). 

"(B)  Construction  or  operation  of  a  farm- 
er's market  may  not  be  carried  out  with  the 
use  of  funds— 

"(i)  provided  under  the  grant;  or 

"(ii)  required  to  be  provided  by  the  State 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(C)    Except    as    provided    to    paragraph 
(4)(D),    recipients    of    benefits    under    the 
project  shall  toclude  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  persons  who- 
'd)  receive   assistance   under  subsection 

(c);  and  _.    , 

"(11)  live  to  the  State  or  the  area  designat- 
ed to  be  served  by  the  project,  as  appropri- 

"(D)  The  value  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
benefit  received  by  any  recipient  under  the 
project  may  not  he- 
'd) less  than  $10  per  year;  or 
"(ii)  more  than  $20  per  year. 
"(E)    The    coupon    redemption    process 
under   the   project   shall    be    designed    to 
ensure  that  coupons  may  be  redeemed— 

"(i)  only  by  producers  authorized  by  the 
State  to  participate  to  the  project;  and 

"(11)  only  to  purchase  unprepared  food  for 
human  consumption. 

"'(P)(l)  Except  as  provided  to  clause  (ID, 
the  State  may  not  use  for  administration  of 
the  project  for  any  fiscal  year  more  than  10 
percent  of  funds  provided  to  the  project 
from  any  source  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"'(11)  In  the  case  of  a  project  that  is  to  its 
first  year  of  operation,  the  State  may  use 
for  administration  of  the  project  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
funds  provided  to  the  project  from  any 
source  to  such  fiscal  year. 

"(G)  The  State  shall  ensure  that  no  State 
or  local  taxes  are  collected  within  the  State 
on  purchases  of  food  with  coupons  distribut- 
ed under  the  project. 

"(6)(A)  A  State  that  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time 
and  to  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require. 

"(B)(i)  Each  application  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  shall  contato— 
"(I)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  program; 
"(II)  a  description  of  the  State  plan  for 
complytog    with    the    requirements    estob- 
lished  to  paragraph  (5);  and 

"(HI)  criteria  developed  by  the  State  with 
respect  to  authorization  of  producers  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  program. 


"(11)  The  criteria  developed  by  the  State 
as  required  by  clause  (IXIII)  shall  require 
any  authorized  producer  to  sell  to  recipi- 
ents, to  exchange  for  coupons  distributed 
under  the  project,  only  foods  produced  by 
such  producer. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  objec- 
tive criteria  for  approval  of  applications 
submitted  under  this  paragraph. 

"'(D)  In  approvtog  applications  submitted 

under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  give  preference  to  applications  that 

propose  projects  that  are  determtoed  by  the 

Secretary  to— 

"(I)  have  possible  national  significance;  or 

"(II)  show  unusual  promise  to  promottog 

similar  projects; 

"'(ID  give  preference  to  applications  that 
show  promise  of  conttoued  operation  of  the 
project  for  which  the  grant  is  requested 
after  the  grant  expires; 

"(III)  require  that  If  any  State  receives  a 
grant  under  this  section  and  that  State  Is 
operattog  a  similar  project  with  State  or 
local  funds,  that  State  shall  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  funds  available  to 
the  project  after  recelvtog  funds  for  the 
project  under  this  subsection;  and 

"(Iv)  give  preference  to  applications  for 
projects  that  would  serve  areas  to  the  State 
which  have  the  greatest  percentage  of  per- 
sons who  receive  assUtance  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  compared  to  the  toUl  population 
of  such  areas. 

"(7)(A)  The  value  of  the  benefit  received 
by  any  recipient  under  any  project  for 
which  a  grant  is  received  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  be  included  as  tocome  to  deter- 
mtolng  the  eligibility  of  such  recipient  for 
assistance  under  any  other  State  or  Federal 
program. 

"(B)  Any  projects  for  which  a  grant  Is  re- 
ceived under  this  subsection  shall  be  supple- 
menUry  to  the  food  stamp  program  carried 
out  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  and  to  any  other  Feder- 
al or  State  program  under  which  foods  are 
distributed  to  needy  families  to  lieu  of  food 
stamps. 

"(8)  Each  State  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  for  each  year  of  the  grant 
period.  Each  such  report  shall  toclude— 

"(A)  the  number  of  recipients  served 
under  the  project  for  which  the  grant  is  re- 
ceived; 

"'(B)  the  rate  of  redemption  of  coupons 
distributed  under  the  project; 

"(C)  the  types  of  foods  purchased  with 
the  coupons; 

"'(D)  the  average  amount  distributed  to 
coupons  to  each  recipient; 

"(E)  any  change  to  the  amount  of  food 
purchased  at  farmers'  markets  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  project; 

"(F)  any  change  to  the  number  of  farmers 
participattog  to  farmers'  markets  after  the 
establishment  of  the  project;  and 

"(G)  any  other  Information  determtoed  to 
be  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

""(9)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
projects  for  which  grants  are  received  under 
this  subsection  and  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  such  evaluations. 

"(B)  Such  report  shaU  be  submitted 
before  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  begto- 
ntog  on  the  date  that  the  last  grant  U 
awarded  under  this  subsection. 

""(10)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subsection  $2,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and 
1991. 
"(11)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 


"(A)  The  term  'recipient'  means  a  person 
who  is  chosen  by  a  State  to  receive  benefits 
under  a  project. 

""(B)  The  term  'State  agency'  has  the 
meaning  provided  to  subsection  (b)(13), 
except  that  such  term  also  tocludes  the  agri- 
culture department  of  each  State.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  GooDLiNc]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4306,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4306  which  amends  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  the  Child  Nutrition 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  sec- 
tions in  this  bill. 

The  first  section  is  a  minor  amend- 
ment and  is  needed  to  change  a  date. 
When  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  was  enacted 
last  year,  it  changed  the  date  for  the 
aimual  determination  of  the  gross 
income  eligibility  standards  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  from  July  1  to 
October  1. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
tied  into  the  eligibility  standards  for 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  Therefore, 
the  enactment  of  the  Homeless  Act, 
inadvertently  also  changed  the  date 
for  determining  eligibility  standards 
for  the  school  lunch  program  from 
July  1  to  October  1. 

For  years,  food  service  administra- 
tors have  used  July  1  for  determining 
eligibility  guidelines  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  July  1  date  is  par- 
ticuarly  timely  for  food  service  admin- 
istrators because  the  school  year  has 
not  yet  begun  making  it  possible  for 
more  efficient  planning  for  children 
involved  with  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. If  eligibility  guidelines  are  not 
established  until  October  1,  it  requires 
that  food  service  administrators  deter- 
mine eligibility  twice  a  year,  once 
based  on  the  former  year's  guidelines, 
and  then  again  in  October  after  the 


school  year  has  begim.  It  is  very  obvi- 
ous to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  determin- 
ing eligibility  twice  in  1  year  instead  of 
just  once  involves  a  more  time  con- 
suming and  more  costly  procc  is. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  1 
of  this  legislation  is  a  minor  amend- 
ment that  would  restore  in  statute  the 
July  1  date  for  free  meal  income  eligi- 
bility determinations  in  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs. 

Section  2  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide cash  compensation  to  five  eligible 
school  districts  for  losses  sustained  by 
their  school  districts  as  a  result  of  the 
alterations  which  occurred  in  the 
methodology  used  to  conduct  a  con- 
gressionally  required  study.  These 
school  districts  participated  in  this 
study  which  is  designed  to  test  cash 
and  commodity  letters  of  credit  as  al- 
ternatives to  the  traditional  commod- 
ities program  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  administers  the 
program  altered  the  methodology 
being  used  in  the  study,  and  as  a  result 
losses  were  sustained  by  some  school 
districts  participating  in  the  study. 

Section  3  of  this  legislation  which  is 
the  Farmers'  Market  Nutrition  En- 
hancement Act  establishes  a  3-year  na- 
tional demonstration  project  which 
will  provide  families  participating  in 
the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren [WICl  with  additional  resources 
to  purchase  fresh  fruits,  produce,  and 
other  products  from  farmers'  markets. 
The  provisions  in  section  3  attempt 
to  reach  the  most  vulnerable  groups  in 
this  Nation  in  terms  of  poor  nutrition 
by  introducing  WIC  recipients  to  a 
new  food  market  whereby  they  can 
obtain  fresh  and  highly  nutritious 
products  at  a  price  lower  than  they 
would  pay  in  a  commercial  market. 
This  provision  will  make  it  possible  for 
many  low-income  individuals  in  our 
Nation  to  have  access  to  fresh  and  rea- 
sonably priced  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4306  which  is  a  bill  that  I  cosponsored 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  because  it  corrects  a 
problem  with  the  administration  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program.  For 
years  we  always  determined  the  eligi- 
bility for  participation  in  free  lunches 
under  this  National  School  Lunch  Act 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  seem  to  have  a 
change,  and  the  guidelines  now  for  de- 
termining eligibility  would  be  issued  on 
July  1  and  would  run  through  June  30. 
That  is  the  way  it  was.  The  year  for 


determining  eligibility  then  would  coin- 
cide with  our  regular  school  year. 

Last  year,  however,  for  some  reason 
or  another  the  guidelines  were 
changed  so  that  if  the  school  was 
going  to  participate  in  the  free  lunch 
program,  it  would  be  from  July  1  to 
October  1.  This  change  means  that 
schools  would  already  be  in  session  2 
months  before  these  new  guidelines 
would  go  into  effect,  so  what  it  means 
is  they  would  have  to  take  the  first  2 
months  based  on  last  year's  eligibility 
and  then  have  to  file  for  eligibility  all 
over  again  on  October  1.  It  really  does 
not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  worked 
well  the  way  we  had  always  done  it.  I 
see  no  reason  to  change  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  chair- 
man has  added  to  this  bill  a  section 
that  will  clarify  a  provision  in  current 
law  with  regard  to  the  cash  and  com- 
modity letter  of  credit,  the  CLOC  pUot 
program  sites. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  have 
been  trying  to  carry  this  program  out 
in  some  specified  areas  to  see  how  a 
cash  in  lieu  of.  or  a  letter  of  credit 
would  work.  It  seems  that  there  are 
those  in  the  Department  and  else- 
where that  would  do  everything  they 
can  to  sabotage  this  study,  and  so  one 
way  I  suppose  to  do  that  was  to 
change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  so  that  in  the  1982-83  school 
year  they  changed  methodology  for 
this  study  and  the  result  is  that  of 
course  those  who  were  in  the  study 
suffered  financially  rather  consider- 
ably. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  just  found 
out  how  considerably  some  of  them 
may  have  suffered,  and  that  is  appar- 
ently all  of  them. 

We  have  apparently  smoked  out  the 
Department  because  when  we  had  this 
before  us  in  committee,  there  were 
only  five  school  districts  that  had  filed 
at  that  time  for  damage  done  to  them 
because  of  the  change  of  the  method- 
ology and  that  amounted  to  about 
$82,000.  All  of  a  sudden  when  we  took 
action  in  committee  the  Department 
got  excited  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
then  foimd  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  said.  "If  you  would  have 
compensated  all  of  them,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  more  than  $1  million." 

For  the  first  time.  I  believe,  the  De- 
partment is  saying,  "Boy.  we  sure  were 
snookering  you  guys,  but  now  it's  out 
in  the  open  and  I  suppose  it  won't 
work  now." 

At  any  rate,  we  made  sure  that  it 
would  be  just  the  $82,000  and  just  for 
five  districts  that  fUed  before  May  1 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
look  seriously  at  just  exactly  what  did 
happen  when  the  program  comes  up 
for  reauthorization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  my 
chairman's     effort     to     make     these 
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^ear,  the  effective  dates  of  the  guide- 
participation  in  the  free  lunch  pro- 
changed  from  July  1  to  October  1 . 
e,  which  is  to  begin  this  coming 
_  _  create  severe  problems  for  admin- 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program  by 
that  schools  determine  eligibility  for 
..jon  in  the  school  lunch  program  for 
2  months  of  the  school  year  based  on 
us  year's  eligibility  and  then  reas- 
jility  based  on  the  new  October  1 
J  This  October  1  date  would  require 
throughout  the  country  to  assess  a 
jjigibility  twice  within  1  school  year. 
Dill  amends  the  National  School  Lunch 
equiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
!  income  guidelines  according  to  the 
income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
guidelines  are  to  be  issued  no  later 
ne  1  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  income 
i  would  be  in  effect  from  July  1  to 
These  dates  would  require  a  school 
a  determination  of  eligibility  for  par- 
only  once  in  a  school  year  and  con- 
they  are  consistent  with  the  smooth 
and  administration  of  the  program 
schools. 

.  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  will 

c  arify  a  provision  in  current  law  with 
to  the  cash  and  commodity  letters-of- 
[CLOC]   pilot   program   sites.    In   the 
school  year,  methodological  changes 
In  the  Study  of  the  Alternatives  to 
Donation  for  the  National  School 
Program.  For  some  pilot  projects  the 
, J  resulted  in  a  loss.  In  order  to  compen- 
'liose  school  districts  suffering  from  a 
C  ongress  passed  legislation  to  reimburse 
school  districts;  however,  the  full  intent 
legislation  was  never  realized.  In  order 
^uately  compensate  those  school  dis- 
the  committee  accepted  an  amendment 
the  original  intent  of  the  legislation  in 
ig  school  districts  for  losses  they 
,_  as  a  result  of  the  change. 
ihe  time  of  the  full  committee  consider- 
we  were  aware  that  five  school  districts 
iiubmitted   claims  for  compensation   of 
they  believed  they  had  suffered.  If  all 
school  districts  claims  were  honored, 
to  these  school  districts  would 
»1 ,240.  Subsequent  cost  estimates  pro- 
to  the  committee  by  the  Department  of 
ture  indicate  that,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
districts  which  participated  in  the  study 
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of  alternatives  to  USDA  commodities  sus- 
tained losses  that  would  be  eligible  for  com- 
pensation under  the  ternis  of  my  amendment. 
Based  on  USDA  data,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  if  all  of  the  af- 
fected school  districts  were  to  submit  claims 
for  losses,  the  total  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  committee  amendment  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  original  legislation  and  narrows 
committee  reported  bill  to  include  losses  sus- 
tained by  those  school  districts  that  as  of  May 
1,  1988,  have  submitted  claims  for  losses. 
This  will  limit  the  cost  to  no  more  than 
$81,240.  This  is  in  keeping  both  with  the  com- 
mittee's intent  and  the  total  authorization  of 
appropriations  contained  in  the  committee 
amendment  before  us. 

Nonetheless,  equitable  treatment  for  the  re- 
maining school  districts  which  have  sustained 
losses  must  be  forthcoming.  Therefore,  I 
intend  to  pursue  this  matter  when  the  commit- 
tee reauthorizes  those  child  nutrition  programs 
that  will  expire  on  September  30,  1989. 

Again,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4306  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hawkins],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  I  also  commend  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling],  for  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is  an  excellent  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  would  particularly  like  to 
emphasize  my  happiness  at  seeing  the 
incorporation  of  the  Farmers  Market 
Nutritional  Enhancement  Act  within 
this  legislation.  In  our  own  State  of 
Connecticut,  when  a  pilot  program 
was  begun  we  had  over  80.000  pounds 
of  locally  grown  produce,  and  a  25-per- 
cent increase  in  consumption  at  the 
farmers  market  giving  a  better  return 
for  the  dollar  to  those  people  on  the 
WIC  Program,  for  which  they  got 
more  nutrition  for  less  money.  This  is 
a  program  that  helps  people  that  are 
in  need.  It  helps  the  small  farmers  in 
our  country  and  it  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  inclusion  of  this  legisla- 
tion within  the  particular  act. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of 
this  amendment  mirrors  legislation  that  was  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  by  myself  and  my 
colleagues  from  Connecticut  and  Texas,  Mr. 
Gejdenson  and  Mr.  Leland.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
these  gentlemen,  particulariy  Mr.  Leland, 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  has  done  great  work  in  helping  to 
craft  workable  farmers  market  coupon  legisla- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  compliment  Jim  Jef- 
fords of  Vermont  and  William  Goodling  of 
Pennsylvania.   Their   efforts   are   to   a   large 


measure  responsible  for  our  consideration  of 
this  provision  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1986,  Massachusetts  estab- 
lished a  program  that  provides  WIC  recipients 
with  $10  in  coupons  that  are  redeemable  only 
for  fresh  produce  at  farmers  markets.  Last 
year,  similar  programs  were  started  in  Iowa, 
Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  All  of  tliese  pro- 
grams have  been  very  successful  in  achieving 
their  objective  of  introducing  needy  or  nutri- 
tionally at  risk  individuals  to  sources  of  fresh 
produce.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  farm- 
ers markets  have  seen  a  rise  in  sales  which 
can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  coupon  pro- 
grams. 

In  plain  terms,  we  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram with  a  low  cost,  a  small  administrative 
burden,  and  a  large  paytwck  on  all  fronts.  In 
Massachusetts,  we  have  seen  young  farmers 
who  can't  get  large  supermarket  contracts 
being  exposed  to  new  buyers.  In  inner-city 
areas,  these  fanners  have  been  brought  to- 
gether with  mothers  who  have  young  children, 
nutritionally  at  risk,  who  can  benefit  the  most 
from  their  product. 

The  plight  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  hor- 
rors of  hunger  in  America  have  been  printed 
on  the  pages  of  our  newspapers  for  years. 
The  farmers  market  coupon  program  has  ad- 
dressed the  needs  of  Ixith  the  small  farmer 
and  the  low-income  family.  It  provides  new 
markets  for  those  farmers  feeling  the  greatest 
pressure,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  fami- 
lies with  limited  incomes  sources  of  nutrition 
at  reasonable  prices. 

The  coupon  program  has  provided  WIC  re- 
cipients with  an  additional  market  option,  one 
in  which  they  are  guaranteed  to  receive  fresh, 
nutritious  produce.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
liferation of  farmers  markets  have  helped  to 
revitalize  inner-city  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  too  many  people  in 
this  country  who  do  not  eat  well.  How  many 
times  have  we  heard  it  said  that  the  farms  of 
America  could  feed  the  world,  yet  there  are 
still  children  who  go  to  bed  at  night  without  a 
proper  dinner.  We  have  an  opportunity  today 
to  inaugurate  a  program  that  will  ensure  that 
some  children  who  did  not  eat  well  yesterday 
will  do  so  tomon-ow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  "the  Massachusetts  miracle"  and  the 
prospects  of  bringing  the  success  my  State 
has  seen  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  If  we  are 
to  export  any  of  the  Massachusetts  miracle,  it 
should  be  in  this  program. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  coupon  pro- 
gram does  not  take  away  from  existing  WIC 
benefits.  The  legislation  specifically  stipulates 
that  the  farmers  market  coupon  program  is  a 
supplement,  not  a  substitute. 

The  fanners  market  coupon  program  works. 
This  is  not  an  untested  theory  that  we  are 
considering,  but  a  project  that  has  met  with 
success  in  every  State  where  it  was  attempt- 
ed. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4306 
as  amended. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In 
support  of  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  amendments.  I  especially  applaud  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for  includ- 
ing the  farmers'  market  coupon  demonstration 
project 


Last  year  the  State  of  Iowa  conducted  a 
pilot  project  to  provide  WIC  recipients  with 
coupons  redeemable  at  farmers'  markets. 
With  a  budget  of  only  $15,000,  the  Iowa  [>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Land  Stewardship, 
targeted  Watertoo,  lA,  a  city  in  my  district  with 
a  relatively  high  proportion  of  WIC  recipients. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  twofold:  To 
provide  lowans  at  nutritional  risk  with  fresh 
Iowa-grown  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  to 
expand  the  marketing  opportunities  for  Iowa 
producers  by  exposing  a  new  group  of  con- 
sumers to  farmers'  markets.  The  project  suc- 
cessfully met  both  goals. 

Each  WIC  recipient  was  given  a  pack  of  10 
$1  coupons.  Recipients  were  provided  with 
factsheets  and  an  verbal  explanation  of  how 
the  coupons  could  be  used.  Of  the  coupons 
distributed,  66.4  percent  were  redeemed  for 
fresh  produce.  Vendors  also  reported  that 
cash  sales  increased  up  to  20  percent  of 
normal  volume.  In  a  followup  recipient  survey, 
74  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
they  had  never  been  to  a  farmers'  market 
before. 

This  year  the  Iowa  Legislature  appropriated 
$100,000  to  expand  the  coupon  demonstra- 
tion program  for  the  1988  market  season. 
Each  recipient  in  up  to  three  areas  will  receive 
20  to  30  dollars'  worth  of  coupons  over  a  2- 
to  3-month  period.  This  will  measure  the  ef- 
fects of  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  the  pro- 
gram and  of  the  interest  in  repeated  use  of 
the  coupons  by  the  recipients. 

The  grant  program  envisioned  in  this  bill  will 
enable  the  Iowa  program  to  reach  many  more 
who  are  nutritionally  at  risk.  If  the  $400,000 
cap  were  lifted,  Iowa  could  conceivably  appro- 
priate sufficient  matching  dollars  to  reach  all 
WIC  recipients  in  the  State. 

There  are  100  farmers'  markets  in  81  Iowa 
counties.  These  markets  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty for  Iowa  farmers  to  diversify  their  income, 
and  for  consumers  to  purchase  fresh,  locally 
grown  produce.  Dollars  spent  at  farmers'  mar- 
kets remain  in  the  local  community,  where 
they  multiply  and  add  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  rural  areas.  By  making  these  markets 
accessible  to  lowans  at  nutritional  risk,  the 
State  is  able  to  meet  the  dual  goals  of  provid- 
ing fresh  produce  and  expanding  market 
awareness. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  and  appropriation 
at  the  level  of  authorization.  Further,  I  encour- 
age the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  implement 
this  worthwhile  program  as  expediently  as 
possible  once  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4306,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  amendments.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Goodling,  for  their 
commitment  to  our  schools  and  for  their  con- 
tributions to  rid  our  classrooms  and  play- 
grounds of  hunger. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  cur- 
rently requires  that  annual  inflation  adjust- 
ments for  determining  eligibility  for  free  and 
subsidized  school  lunches  be  made  at  the 
same  time  as  adjustments  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  However,  the  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act  changed  the  date  from  July  1 
to  Octot)er  1.  I  have  heard  from  many  food 
service  directors  in  my  congressional  district 


that  this  new  date  will  cause  major  administra- 
tive complications.  To  avoid  such  a  disruption, 
H.R.  4306  retains  the  current  July  1  adjust- 
ment date. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  amend- 
ments also  establishes  a  3-year  demonstra- 
tion project  allowing  families  who  participate  in 
the  WIC  supplemental  food  program  to  pur- 
chase products  from  farmers'  markets.  This 
grants  the  participants  greater  flexibility  in 
meeting  tfie  nutritional  needs  of  their  families, 
while  providing  additional  business  for  our 
ailing  farmers. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  has 
addressed  the  nutritional  needs  of  millions  of 
children  yearty.  It  has  proven  to  be  cost-effec- 
tive in  helping  to  alleviate  hunger  at  home. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
support  of  H.R.  4306. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
April  28,  1988  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee approved,  with  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port, H.R.  4306.  legislation  amending  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  require  that  eligibil- 
ity for  free  lunch  be  based  on  the  nonfarm 
income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  0MB. 
This  legislation  incorporates  an  amendment 
establishing  grants  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  State  demonstration  programs  which  would 
provide  resources  to  assist  persons  who  are 
nutritionally  at  risk  purchase  nutritious  foods 
from  farmers'  markets.  I  am  joined  by  Mr. 
Gejdensen  and  Mr.  Atkins  as  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  will  provide  low-income 
women,  infants,  and  children  participating  in 
the  special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants  and  children  [WIC]  with  an  op- 
portunity and  the  resources  to  purchase  fresh 
produce  and  other  foods  from  farmers'  mar- 
kets. 

Since  1986,  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Food  and  Agriculture  has  operated  a  pilot 
program  through  which  a  number  of  families 
participating  in  the  WIC  Program  receive  cou- 
pons valued  at  $10  to  purchase  food  items 
from  farmers'  markets  to  supplement  the  com- 
modities they  already  receive.  Similar  pro- 
grams targeting  assistance  to  WIC  families 
have  been  developed  and  implemented  in 
Connecticut  and  Iowa.  Another  demonstration 
project,  operational  in  Vermont,  provides  sup- 
plemental resources  to  needy  families.  These 
programs  all  have  demonstrated  solid 
achievements  in  expanding  the  purchase  and 
consumption  of  nutritious  foods  among  partici- 
pants. Based  on  the  successes  of  these  pro- 
grams. States  across  the  country  are  looking 
into  ways  to  develop  their  own  farmers' 
market  projects. 

This  provision  offers  a  variety  of  benefits  to 
States,  WIC  recipients,  and  to  small  farmers.  It 
calls  for  a  70/30  Federal  matching  fund  to 
States  interested  in  participating  in  the  pilot. 
This  provision  will  help  States  implement 
projects  without  inflicting  any  extraordinary  fi- 
nancial stress. 

According  to  those  States  already  operating 
a  project,  the  program  helps  the  WIC  recipi- 
ents by  increasing  awareness  of  farmers'  mar- 
kets where  they  can  obtain  nutritious  fresh 
commodities  at  a  relatively  inexpensive  price. 
This  is  important  because  the  low-income  indi- 
vidual is  considerably  more  vulnerable  to  vita- 
min deficiencies  than  are  moderate  and  upper 


income  individuals.  By  introducing  low-income 
consumers  to  farmers'  markets,  we  are  ad- 
dressing a  serious  problem  in  an  efficient  and 
practical  manner. 

Finally,  the  program  helps  small-scale  farm- 
ers expand  their  markets  and,  accordingly,  im- 
proves their  sales.  Last  year,  $18,000  from 
coupons  were  redeemed  at  farmers'  markets 
In  Massachusetts.  This  money  went  directly  to 
the  farmers.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  pro- 
gram participants  returried  to  the  farmers' 
markets  even  after  their  coupons  had  t>een 
exhausted.  The  other  States  with  projects  had 
similar  results,  which  has  led  each  of  them  to 
expand  their  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  proposes 
modest  authorization.  It  will  cost  $2  million  an- 
nually for  3  years  and  will  provide  wonwn.  in- 
fants, and  children  with  the  vitamins  and  nutri- 
ents which  are  essential  to  their  development 
and  will  help  our  farmers  by  introducing  rtew 
consumers  to  their  markets. 

By  reaching  out  to  the  those  who  are  vul- 
nerable to,  or  suffer  from,  malnourishment, 
and  providing  them  with  a  means  to  improve 
their  nutritional  status,  we  will  clearly  be  con- 
tributing to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4306, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  require  eligibility  for  free  lunches  to  t^e 
based  on  the  nonfarm  income  poverty  gukle- 
llnes  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  was  introduced  on  March  30, 
1988,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  On  May  5,  1988,  the  bill 
was  reported  with  amendments,  one  of  which 
contains  subject  matter  of  jurisdictional  inter- 
est to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This 
amendment  is  section  2  of  H.R.  4306,  that  will 
clarify  the  nature  of  certain  losses  sustained 
resulting  from  a  change  in  methodology  used 
in  the  pilot  projects  using  cash  and  commodity 
letters  of  credit  as  alternatives  to  USDA-do- 
nated  commodities  in  the  Natkmal  School 
Lunch  Program. 

Prior  to  consideration  of  H.R.  4306  today, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  exchanged  letters 
that  stated  the  Committee  on  Agriculture's 
intent  not  to  request  a  sequential  referral  of 
section  2  of  H.R.  4306  with  the  understanding 
that  this  procedure  in  no  way  diminishes  or 
sets  a  precedent  with  respect  to  the  jurisdic- 
tional division  of  responsibility  between  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  regard  to  the 
CASH/CLOC  pilot  projects,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Latwr's  understanding 
that  such  procedure  respects  the  jurisdictional 
interests  and  concerns  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I  believe  this  is  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
this  issue  and  join  in  supporting  passage  of 
the  bill.  In  addition,  I  thank  Chairman  Hawkins 
for  his  gracious  cooperation  in  resolving  the 
matter. 

Printed  below  are  the  texts  of  the  letters  ex- 
changed by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
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Committee  on  Aghicttltore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1988. 
/(acusTns  F.  Hawkins, 

Committee   on   Education   and 
House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
DC. 
i_  Mh.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
;c  tnmittee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
«d  H.R.  4306,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  eligibil- 
L  free  lunches  to  be  based  on  the  non- 
Income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
this  bUl  may  be  considered  under 
n  of  the  rules  today. 
2  of  the  bill  will  clarify  the  nature 
„j  losses  sustained  resulting  from  a 
in  methodology  used  in  the  pilot 
using  cash  and  commodity  letters 
as  alternatives  to  USDA  donated 
in  the  National  School  Lunch 
I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
bill  that  will  be  offered  for  con- 
by  the  House  tightens  the  scope 
■„..  2,  as  reported  by  your  Committee. 
^  to  the  busy  schedule  of  the  Agricul- 
(  ommittee  the  next  few  weeks.  I  will 
uest  sequential  referral  to  section  2 
4306  and  will  not  object  to  consider- 
of  the  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
However,  I  do  so  with  the  understand- 
at  this  procedure  in  no  way  dimin- 
>r  sets  a  precedent  with  respect  to  the 
;tional  division  of  responsibility  be- 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
mmittee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
to  the  CASH/CLOC  pUot  projects. 
Jways,  I  deeply  appreciate  your  will- 
to  work  with  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
on matters  of  mutual  concern, 
best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

E  (KiKA)  DE  LA  Garza, 

Chairman. 
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„  ON  Education  and  Labor. 
Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1988. 
S  DE  LA  Garza, 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Ause  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 


COl  CMITTEE  I 


Hon, 
Chaitnan, 


^   Mr.    Chairman:    Thank    you    very 
for  your  letter  of  today's  date  notify- 
^e  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  wiU 
r  Miuest  a  sequential  referral  of  Section 
.R.  4306,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
_.  Lunch  Act  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ippreciate  knowing  that  you  have  no 
ion  to  the  House  considering  that  bUl 
„.  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
\i  iderstand  from  your  letter  that  this  de- 
1 1  was  based  on  your  understanding  that 
)rocedure  as  regards  Section  2  of  H.R. 
respects  fully  the  jurisdictional  inter- 
concerns  of  the  Committe  on  Agri- 
cultiire   with   regard  to  the  CASH/CLOC 
projects. 

you  for  your  letter  and  I  appreci- 
cooperation  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Adgustds  F.  Hawkins, 

ChairmaTi. 

LIGHTFCXDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  particular 
in  H.R.  4306  which  is  of  interest  to 
of  Iowa. 
Contained  in  this  legislation  is  a  provision 
3-year  grants  to  up  to  seven  States 
to  establish  demonstration  projects  providing 
infants,    and    children— with 
vou<lhers  to  purchase  produce  at  farmers  mar- 
Iowa  is  one  of  the  four  original  States 
a  demonstratkjn  project  of  this  kind. 
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In  1986,  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated $15,000  to  conduct  a  farmers  market 
coupon  demonstration  project  with  two  goals: 
To  expand  market  opportunities  for  Iowa  pro- 
ducers, and  to  provide  lowans  at  nutritional 
risk  with  fresh  Iowa-grown  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  project  was  tremendously  success- 
ful In  1987,  and  an  expansion  of  the  1987  pro- 
gram is  planned  for  1988  with  a  $100,000  ap- 
propriation from  the  Iowa  State  Legislature. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  my  understanding  that  a 
clause  originally  inserted  in  the  bill  to  grandfa- 
ther in  the  original  States  participating  In  this 
demonstration  program  has  been  deleted  from 
the  bill.  Because  Iowa's  success  with  the  pro- 
gram, I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be  amend- 
ed to  allow  Iowa  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
expand  this  program.  The  State  of  Iowa  has 
demonstrated  strong  commitment  to  this  pro- 
gram. The  potential  for  reducing  WIC  Program 
costs  and  for  expanding  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  farmers  and  their  mral  communities 
are  excellent  and  I  would  like  to  see  this  type 
of  program  continue. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4306,  a  bill  that  makes  some 
minor  changes  in  the  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  acts. 

H.R.  4306  makes  a  change  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  that  will  ensure  that  school 
districts  continue  to  receive  data  within  an  ap- 
propriate time  frame  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  determination  of  eligibility  for  free  meals 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  In 
essence,  the  legislative  change  incorporated 
in  H.R.  4306  corrects  an  inadvertent  statutory 
change  made  in  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Act  that  would  place  unnecessary 
papenwork  burdens  on  local  school  adminis- 
trators and  parents  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a  new  WIC 
discretionary  grant  authority  to  allow  interest- 
ed States  to  compete  for  funds  to  operate 
demonstration  projects  in  which  WIC  clients 
will  be  provided  with  special  coupons  or 
vouchers  that  may  be  used  to  purchase  fresh 
foods  at  authorized  local  farmers'  markets. 

H.R.  4306  embodies  the  concept  originally 
incorporated  in  H.R.  3879  that  was  introduced 
by  Congressmen  Leland,  Gejdenson,  and 
Atkins  and  which  I  was  pleased  to  subse- 
quently cosponsor.  I  am  also  pleased  to  note 
that  this  demonstration  authority  is  based  on 
successful  WIC-Farmers  Market  Programs 
now  operating  in  my  own  State  of  Vermont  as 
well  as  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Iowa.  Cleariy,  this  provides  an  opportunity  for 
low-Income,  nutritionally  at-risk  WIC  partici- 
pants to  have  increased  access  to  inexpen- 
sive and  fresh  produce.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  it  assists  local  small  farmers  through  in- 

Finally,  the  bill  before  us  attempts  to  clarify 
an  earlier  statutory  change  designed  to 
ensure  that  certain  school  districts  who  partici- 
pated in  the  congressionally  mandated  study 
of  alternatives  to  commodities  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  are  fully  compensated 
for  any  losses  they  may  have  sustained  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  in  this  study. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  for  H.R.  4306. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  4306,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  amendments,  and  I  especially  want 


to  call  attention  to  the  provision  which  prom- 
ises to  enhance  the  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren. 

The  bill  establishes  a  3-year  demonstration 
project  providing  vouchers  to  WIC  participants 
to  buy  fresh  fnjits  and  vegetables  at  local 
farmers  markets.  The  program  will  be  created 
in  seven  States  which  agree  to  pay  30  per- 
cent of  the  costs.  Because  the  WIC  Program 
in  Oregon  has  provided  leadership  to  other 
States  in  other  ways,  I  hope  Oregon  is  one  of 
the  States  chosen  for  this  project. 

WIC  has  proven  its  effectiveness  in  improv- 
ing the  nutrition  and  health  of  newborns  and 
avoiding  the  tragedies  of  premature  birth  and 
poor  development  that  continue  to  afflict  too 
many  families  In  this  country.  As  a  report  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  has  shown,  $1  invested  in 
prenatal  nutrition  saves  up  to  $3  In  short-term 
hospital  costs  for  newborns. 

This  new  program  will  provide  an  incentive 
for  WIC  mothers  to  expand  their  horizons  a 
little  further.  Not  only  will  fresh  produce  pro- 
vide better  nutrition  to  mothers  and  children  at 
risk  and  educate  parents  to  cost-effective 
ways  of  feeding  their  families,  it  will  also  give 
a  boost  to  farmers  markets  in  places  like  Hills- 
boro.  OR,  in  my  district.  The  idea  has  already 
been  successfully  tested  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Oregon's  WIC  Program,  under  program  di- 
rector Betsy  Clarke,  has  already  led  the  way 
in  devising  a  new  way  to  make  WIC  even 
more  cost-effective  than  It  already  Is.  Looking 
for  a  way  to  serve  more  clients  even  in  the 
face  of  soaring  prices  for  Infant  formula,  the 
State  went  to  competitive  bidding.  Simply  put, 
the  manufacturer  who  gives  the  State  the  best 
price  for  baby  formula  gets  the  exclusive  right 
to  supply  WIC  participants. 

Through  this  method  alone  Oregon  has 
generated  savings  enough  to  add  4,000  new 
participants  to  the  program,  for  a  total  of 
about  37,000.  And  competitive  bidding  has 
begun  creating  similar  savings  in  other  States, 
including  Texas  and  Florida. 

Because  we  recognize  that  WIC  is  an  in- 
vestment that  pays  off,  and  because  the  pro- 
gram still  serves  fewer  than  half  of  those  eligi- 
ble due  to  the  inadequate  resources,  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  strongly  support  in- 
creased funding  for  the  WIC  Program.  In  this 
connection.  I  wanted  my  colleagues  to  know 
about  Oregon's  pioneering  the  way  in  making 
savings  the  stretch  WIC  dollars  even  further. 
And  the  new  farmers  markets  projects  made 
possible  by  this  bill  today  will  provkle  yet  more 
examples  of  local  and  grassroots  innovation 
at  its  best. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bUl.  H.R.  4306,  as 
amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  annoimcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 
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REREFERRAL  OF  H.R.  3806  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill.  H.R. 
3806,  which  was  initially  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  be  rereferred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this 
with  both  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
volved, and  it  was  merely  a  procedural 
mistake  that  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


OVERSEAS  TEACHERS  ACT  OF 
1988 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rule  and  pass 
the  biU  (H.R.  3424)  amending  the  De- 
fense Department  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act  and 
the  Defense  Dependents'  Education 
Act  of  1978,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3424 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Overseas 
Teachers  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  RELATING  TO  THE 
TRANSFER  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF 
TEACHERS. 

Section  1403  of  the  Defense  Dependents' 
Education  Act  of  1978  (20  U.S.C.  922)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  each  of  the  terms  'teaching  position' 
and  'teacher'  shall  have  the  meaning  given 
It  under  section  2  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act; 

"(B)  each  of  the  terms  recruited  in  the 
United  States'  and  'recruited  outside  the 
United  States'  shall  be  defined  under  regu- 
lations which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector, taking  Into  account  the  respective 
roles  of  the  central  office  and  the  applicable 
regional  or  area  offices  of  the  Office  of  De- 
pendente'  Education  In  the  appointment  of 
the  Individual  involved,  except  that  such 
regulations  may  not  require  that  a  teacher 
be  residing  In,  or  interviewed  in,  the  United 
States  during  the  recruitment  and  hiring 
process  In  order  to  be  treated  as  a  teacher 
'recruited  in  the  United  States';  and 

"(C)  the  term  'school'  shall  mean  a  school 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 


described  in  section  2(1)(A)  of  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act. 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Director  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  a  uniform  system  for  fill- 
ing vacant  teaching  positions.  Under  the 
system,  vacancies  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  filled  &s  follows: 

"(1)  First,  by  the  voluntary  transfer  of  an 
Individual  already  appointed  to  a  teaching 
position,  except  that  if  such  Individual  was 
recruited  outside  the  United  SUtes,  such  in- 
dividual may  not  be  considered  under  this 
parag^raph  unless,  under  section  4(d)(3)  of 
the  Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act  (disregard- 
ing subparagraph  (b)(IIl)  thereof),  such  Indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  be  treated  In  the  same 
way  as  an  Individual  recruited  in  the  United 
States.  This  clause  shall  apply  until  the 
first  Tuesday  following  May  15  of  the 
school  year  preceding  the  school  year  for 
which  the  vacancy  occurs. 

"(11)  Second,  if  there  is  no  such  individual 
available,  by  the  appointment  of  an  Individ- 
ual recruited  in  the  United  States.  This 
clause  shall  apply  until  the  first  Tuesday 
following  June  15  of  the  school  year  preced- 
ing the  school  year  for  which  the  vacancy 
occurs. 

"(ill)  Third,  if  none  of  the  above,  by  the 
appointment  of  an  Individual  recruited  out- 
side the  United  States. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  authorize  the  filling  of  a  vacant  po- 
sition by  the  transfer  or  appointment  of  any 
individual  who  Is  not  fully  qualified  for  such 
position. 

"(B)  The  priority  of  appointment  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  filling  any  vacancy  that 
occurs  during  a  school  year  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  school  year. 

"(3)(A)  Under  the  system,  notification  re- 
lating to  vacant  teaching  positions  for 
which  application  for  transfer  may  be  sub- 
mitted shall  be  provided  by  any  means  rea- 
sonably designed  to  provide  notice  to  poten- 
tial applicants  in  timely  fashion. 

"(B)  In  order  to  carrry  out  this  paragraph, 
the  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
under  which  each  school  will  be  required  to 
Inform  the  Director  at  least  annually  of  any 
vacant  positions  (existing  or  anticipated) 
and  to  provide  any  other  information  which 
the  Director  may  reasonably  require.  Infor- 
mation received  by  the  Director  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  compiled  and  pre- 
pared in  a  form  appropriate  for  distribution 
throughout  the  defense  dependents'  educa- 
tion system,  consistent  with  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(4)  The  Director  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  Congress  armually  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  subsection.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  teaching  posi- 
tions for  which  applications  were  sought 
during  the  most  recent  school  year; 

"(B)  of  the  number  reported  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  total  number  which  were 
filled: 

"(C)  of  the  number  reported  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  percentage  which  were 
filled  by  each  of  the  respective  methods  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2); 

"(D)  a  list  of  all  vacant  teaching  positions 
reported  to  the  Director  under  paragraph 
(3)(B)  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
report,  including  the  name  (or  other  appro- 
priate identification)  of  the  school  having 
each  such  vacancy  and  the  date  on  which 


the  Director  received  notice  with  respect  to 
each  such  vacstncy;  and 

"(E)  any  other  information  which  the  Di- 
rector considers  appropriate. 

"(5)  In  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  and 
uniform  Implementation  of  this  subsection, 
the  Director  shall  provide  that  the  central 
office  of  the  Office  of  Dependents'  Educa- 
tion shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
activities  under  this  sulisectlon,  including 
those  relating  to  the  recruitment,  evalua- 
tion, professional  certification,  appoint- 
ment, transfer,  and  recertificatlon  of  teach- 
ers. The  central  office's  functions  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
functions  of  such  office.". 

SEC  3.  TEACHERS  NOT  TO   BE   DENIED   PAY   BE- 
CAUSE OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DELAYS. 

Section  4  of  the  Defense  E>epartment 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act  (20  U.S.C.  902)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe and  Issue  regulations  to  provide  that 
any  Individual  who  Is  employed  as  a  teacher 
or  who  has  accepted  an  offer  of  employ- 
ment to  serve  as  a  teacher,  but  who  is 
unable  to  commence  that  employment  In  a 
timely  manner  because  of  administrative 
delays  In  processing  the  appointment  or 
providing  transportation,  shall,  for  purposes 
relating  to  basic  pay,  retirement,  health 
benefits,  and  any  other  form  of  compensa- 
tion or  benefits,  be  considered  to  have 
begun  employment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  However,  such  regulations  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
whose  scheduled  term  of  employment  is  for 
less  than  the  entirety  of  the  school  year  In- 
volved.". 

SEC    4.    CONOmONS    FOR    EMPLOYMENT    AS    A 
TEACHER. 

Section  4  of  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act  (20  U.S.C.  902),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(d)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  issue  regulations  under  which 
an  Individual  recruited  outside  the  United 
States  for  appointment  to  a  teaching  posi- 
tion shall,  if  such  individual  Is  the  spouse  of 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  (hereinafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "spon- 
soring spouse')  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
region  or  area  wherein  the  position  is  locat- 
ed, cease  to  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  teacher 
If  any  of  the  contingencies  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  occurs. 

"(B)  The  contingencies  under  this  sub- 
paragraph are  as  follows: 

■"(i)  Divorce,  aruiulment,  or  legal  separa- 
tion from  the  sponsoring  spouse. 

""(ID  The  reassignment  of  the  sponsoring 
spouse,  for  a  period  in  excess  of  90  days,  to  a 
post  outside  the  region  or  area  wherein  the 
teaching  position  is  located. 

"(Ill)  The  discharge  of  the  sponsoring 
spouse  from  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(C)  If  a  teacher  becomes  ineligible  to 
serve  under  this  paragraph  because  of  a 
contingency  which  occurs  during  any  school 
year,  such  teacher  may  be  permitted  to  com- 
plete such  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe and  Issue  regulations  under  which 
any  Individual  recruited  outside  the  United 
States  for  appointment  to  a  teaching  posi- 
tion, other  than  an  Individual  subject  to 
paragraph  (1),  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  as 
a  teacher  in  more  than  1  school  year,  except 
in  a  substitute  capacity. 
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(3X1)  The  Secretary   of  Defense  shall 

and  issue  regulations  under  which 

«^/idual  described  in  subparagraph 

ui    his  paragraph  shall,  for  purposes  of 

del  ermination  as  to  eligibility  for  an  al- 

or  other  benefit  under  the  defense 

. education    system    (including 

relating  to  travel,  living  quarters,  and 
of  household  goods)  be  treated  in 
way  as  an  individual  recruited  in 
United  States. 

The   regulations   under   this   para- 
ihall  apply  with  respect  to  any  Indi- 
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SUtes  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  pro- 
visions of  such  title  relating  to  career  re- 
served positions.". 

SEC.  8.  BUDGET  AND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  1406  of  the  Defense  Dependents' 
Education  Act  of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


is  serving  as  a  teacher  on  the  ef- 
of  the  Overseas  Teachers  Act  of 


who.   considering   any   service   per- 
before,    on.    or    after    that    date 
,_,/  on  a  continuous  basis  or  other- 
( ompletes  the  equivalent  of  at  least  3 
years  of  service  as  a  teacher;  and 
who  is  not  eligible  for  similar  bene- 
1  on  marital  or  other  familial  rela- 
te a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
employee  of  the  United  States. 
Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply 
,  spect  to  individuals  first  appointed  to 
1  leginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
erseas  Teachers  Act  of  1988. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
ind  issue  regiilations  under  which  an 
al  may  not,  on  or  after  the  effective 
the  Overseas  Teachers  Act  of  1988, 

to  a  teaching  position  (other 

a  substitute  capacity)  unless  such 

„  has  performed  duties  and  respon- 

.„  of  a  type  described  In  clause  (i),  (ii), 

of  section  2(1  KB)  For  at  least  1  com- 

s  chool  year. 

'or  purposes  of  this  section— 

the  terms    recruited  in  the  United 

and  'recniited  outside  the  United 

each  has  the  meaning  given  such 

jursuant  to  section   1403(e)(1)(B)  of 

Dependents'  Education  Act  of 

ind 

the  term  defense  dependents  educa- 
system'  refers  to  the  program  estab- 

under  section  1402(a)  of  the  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1978.". 

CLARIFICA'nON  OF  DEFINITION. 

2(1)  of  the  Defense  Department 
_.„  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
i  kCt  (20  U.S.C.  901(1))  is  amended— 
•y  strilcing  the  period  and  inserting  in 
tl  lereof  a  comma:  and 
By  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
^MT  in  a  unit  of  the  Junior  Reserve 
Training  Corps  within  a  school  de- 
in  subparagraph  (A).". 

TEACHERS'  LEAVE  PROGRAM. 

6(c)  of  the  Defense  Department 
_  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
^ct  (20  U.S.C.  904(c))  is  amended— 
)y  striking  'earned  by  any"  and  insert- 
lieu  thereof  "available  to  a ": 
In  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "or  pa- 
after  "maternity":  and 
in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •4". 

MAKING  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  DEPENDENTS'  EDICA'HON  A 
CAREER  RESERVED  POSITION. 

„^..  (2)  of  section   1403(a)  of  the 
Dependents'  Education  Act  of  1978 
;.C.  922(a)(2))  is  amended— 
by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 

(2)(A):and 

by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
The  Director's  position  shall  be  con- 
to  be   a  career   reserved   position 
section  3132(a)(8)  of  title  5,  United 
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"BUDGET  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1406.  (a)  The  President  shall  Include 
In  his  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  a  separate 
request  for  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  school  system  for 
dependents  In  overseas  areas  and  a  separate 
request  for  funds  for  construction  of  school 
facilities  by  the  Director. 

"(b)  To  the  end  of  affording  the  Director 
of  Dependents'  Education  adequate  notice 
of  available  funds  for  the  school  system  for 
dependents  In  overseas  areas,  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  to  be  Included  In  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a  tran- 
sition to  this  method  of  timing  appropria- 
tion action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  appli- 
cation wlU  result  in  the  enactment  In  the 
same  year  (whether  In  the  same  appropria- 
tion Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate  ap- 
propriations, one  for  the  then  current  fiscal 
year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
"(c)  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
may.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Director  of  Dependents'  Educa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  an  academic  or  school 
year  differing  from  such  fiscal  year. 

""(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  from  appropriations  to  carry  out  any 
programs  to  which  this  Act  Is  applicable 
during  any  fiscal  year  which  are  not  obligat- 
ed and  expended  by  the  Director  of  Depend- 
ents' Education  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  were  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture by  the  Director  during  such  succeeding 
fiscal  year.". 

SEC.  9.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act  (20  U.S.C.  903(b))  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "section  203  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1083),"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  5103  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "para- 
graph (33)  of  section  202  of  such  Act.  as 
added  by  section  3  of  this  Act,"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  5102(0(22)  of 
such  title":  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "such 
paragraph  (33)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "such  section  5102(0(22)". 

(b)  Section  6(e)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
904(e))  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  905)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "the  Act  of  June  26, 
1930  (5  U.S.C.  118a)"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  5912 
and  5923  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
spectively". 

(d)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
907)  Is  amended  by  striking  "section  301  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  5533  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,". 


SEC.  10.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shaU  take  effect  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second.  „„.^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out Objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Henry]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar],  the  original  author  of 
this  bill  5  years  ago. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  first  of  all 
compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  for  reporting  out  the  bill 
and  working  with  the  minority  on  this 
compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  more  than 
140,000  American  children  living 
abroad  for  which  the  Federal  public 
school  system  is  responsible.  Many  of 
us  have  visited  schools  abroad,  and 
they  are  all  over  the  world,  Japan, 
Okinawa,  Korea,  Panama,  Norway, 
and  so  on.  The  children  in  these 
schools  are  dependents  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  serve  our  country  in  the 
military  services.  They  deserve  a 
decent  education.  We  sometimes 
forget  that  a  part  of  what  we  are 
doing  is  providing  a  Federal  public 
school  system  to  provide  education, 
and  educating  the  children  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  armed  services.  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  special  consideration 
to  this  group. 

I  am  a  former  schoolteacher  and  I 
know,  having  met  the  dedicated 
schoolteachers  in  this  Federal  school 
system,  that  it  is  a  special  sacrifice  for 
them  to  want  to  work  in  some  of  these 
areas.  They  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  terms  of 
where  they  are  located.  Oftentimes 
they  never  move  from  an  area  that 
may  not  be  particularly  desirable,  but 
they  as  teachers  want  to  educate  our 
young  people  and  they  never  get  a 
chance  to  move  on  to  areas  that  are 
somewhat  more  desirable. 


D  1345 
I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  fairness 
demands  that  they  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  their  dues  and  move  up  to 
another  location,  and  I  think  those 
teachers  who  serve  the  children  of  the 


members  of  the  armed  services,  if  they 
are  not  treated  fairly,  that  is  what  this 
bill  attempts  to  do  is  it  attempts  to  say 
to  the  schoolteachers  working  abroad 
on  behaJf  of  our  Government  that, 
"We  value  your  profession,  we  value 
your  service,  and  we  believe  that  if  you 
want  to  dedicate  your  life  to  this  kind 
of  service,  we  ought  to  be  fair."  This 
bill  is  fair. 

I  have  had  hearings  on  this  bill  for 
years  when  I  chaired  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Employee 
Benefits. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  the  distinguished  chairman, 
took  the  bill  and  made  it  his  bill  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  add  to  the  prestige 
of  the  teachers  that  serve  us  his  stamp 
of  approval,  and  I  am  personally 
deeply  grateful  for  that,  and  I  urge 
the  Members  in  this  House  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  If  they  want  to  solve  the 
problem  that  we  have  in  terms  of 
shortage  of  teachers  abroad  serving 
our  children  who  are  the  children  of 
armed  services  members,  then  they 
are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  difficulty  that 
some  people  have  with  respect  to 
having  spouses  of  members  of  the 
armed  services  who  are  temporary  em- 
ployees being  pushed  up  front.  Hon- 
estly, no  one  has  tried  to  do  more  for 
the  spouses  who  are  so  important  to  us 
of  the  armed  services  members  than  I 
have  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee like  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  ScHROEDER],  but  I  say  to 
them  that  what  we  are  really  interest- 
ed in  doing  is  to  have  permanent 
people  in  these  slots  and  then  if  there 
are  other  positions,  they  ought  to  be 
regarded  first  in  line  as  temporaries, 
and  I  honestly  agree  with  that. 

One  of  the  provisions  that  the  chair- 
man made  which  was  a  tremendous 
compromise  was  to  grandfather  in  all 
of  the  people  who  were  temporary 
teachers,  in  this  bill.  I  want  to  give  my 
full  statement  for  the  Record. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation,  and  really  and  truly  they 
are  the  people  that  we  neglect,  the 
people  who  are  career  public  servants 
who  go  abroad  and  try  to  serve  Ameri- 
cans who  are  living  and  working 
abroad.  Let  us  give  them  a  break  and 
let  us  pass  this  bill  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  many  of  us  have 
sought  to  improve  the  working  conditions  for 
Department  of  Defense  dependents'  school- 
teachers. We  have  also  attempted  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  teacher  work  force  and 
protect  the  compensation  program  from  un- 
warranted budgetary  reductions. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest  proposal  to  help 
ensure  that  we  attract  and  retain  superior 
teachers  in  the  overseas  school  system  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  finest  possible  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  members  of  our 
armed  services  and  civilian  employees  serving 
abroad. 

The  Federal  public  schools  are  responsible 
for  the  education  of  140,000  American  chil- 


dren living  abroad— they  are  the  sons  and 
(jaughters  or  our  service  men  and  women  who 
contritMJte  so  much  to  the  defense  of  our 
country,  and  who  deserve  nothing  less  than 
the  best  education  for  their  children.  It  is  im- 
portant that  our  military  families  be  able  to 
stay  together,  with  their  children  assured  of  a 
quality  public  education  regardless  of  where 
they  are  stationed  around  the  worid. 

Most  of  us  would  view  the  prospect  of  living 
in  Japan,  Okinawa,  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Italy,  Panama,  Bermuda,  Nonway,  Germany,  or 
Holland— to  name  but  a  few  of  the  locations 
of  the  over  270  sch(X)ls— with  the  excitement 
of  children  visiting  Disneyland— faraway 
places,  with  faraway  names,  castles,  and 
knights  of  old. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  countries,  however, 
the  realities  of  life  are  far  less  pleasant  for  our 
overseas  personnel  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  modest  salaries  paid  them. 
Many  of  the  employees  also  encounter  sub- 
standard housing,  language  difficulties,  cultur- 
al adjustments,  poor  medical  facilities,  and 
lest  sophisticated  communications  systems. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  Americans  have  the 
worid's  highest  standard  of  living. 

Two  years  ago,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and  Employ- 
ee Benefits  on  legislation  concerning  the  over- 
seas school  system  that  I  introduced  in  (Con- 
gress. From  tfiis  hearing  it  became  clear  that 
there  are  problem  areas  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  could  act  administratively 
and  those  where  legislation  is  required. 

The  most  common  complaint  of  career 
teachers  in  the  overseas  system  Is  the  denial 
of  transfers.  Most  teachers  would  be  willing  to 
experience  difficult  living  conditions  for  a  year 
or  two  if  they  had  reasonable  expectations  of 
moving  to  another  less  demanding  assign- 
ment. The  inadequate  housing,  nonpotable 
water,  and  crowded  classrooms  are  more  tol- 
erable if  the  prospect  of  better  surroundings 
and  working  conditions  are  foreseeable. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Federal  Government  recognize  the  true  worth 
of  the  teaching  professional  by  establishing 
within  that  profession  the  means  to  attain  rea- 
sonable financial  rewards  consistent  with  the 
contribution  teachers  make  to  our  society. 

We  ask  so  much  of  our  armed  service 
members  and  their  families:  They  suffer  fre- 
quent dislocations  and  family  separations. 
They  are  the  true  servants  of  the  public— vol- 
unteers from  every  part  of  America  dedicated 
to  the  freedom  of  our  great  Republic.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation to  help  ensure  that  their  children  con- 
tinue to  have  the  best  public  education  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling],  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3424,  the  Overseas 
Teachers  Act  of  1988.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  for  proposing  the  legisla- 
tion and  particularly  thank  him  for 


he    made   when   I 
amendments  which 


those  exceptions 
asked  for  several 
were  agreed  to. 

In  this  business  of  legislation,  of 
course,  the  art  of  compromise  is  all-im- 
portant, particularly  if  you  are  part  of 
a  2-to-l  minority,  so  that  if  you  get 
two  out  of  three  you  ought  to  be 
pretty  satisfied  and  think  that  you 
contributed  something  worthwhile.  I 
am  satisfied,  because  I  think  there  is 
some  real  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  the  bill  does  now  in  relationship 
to  a  couple  of  amendments  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  FordI 
accepted  that  I  had  proposed. 

First  of  all,  I  think  you  have  to  im- 
derstand  that  that  administrator 
needs  flexibility,  that  an  administrator 
will  find  many  times  that  it  is  in  the 
summer  that  he  has  to  fill  a  lot  of  the 
jobs  because  you  do  not  know  before 
that.  I  have  had  17  years  of  experience 
along  those  lines,  smd  with  my  amend- 
ment, those  people,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  they  are  local  people,  if  they 
are  spouses,  they  get  hired  in  the 
simuner.  They  do  not  have  to  go 
through  this  long  process  which,  if 
they  did,  may  assume  that  there  will 
be  nobody  teaching  in  that  classroom 
when  school  opens  and,  furthermore, 
they  continue  as  long  as  they  are 
there,  as  long  as  they  are  married. 

I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
about  this.  It  is  important  also,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  if  one  decides  to  be 
a  Conus  teacher  that  they  have  an  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  not  stuck  in 
Iceland  for  ever  and  ever,  and  I  am 
sure  there  were  some  abuses  on  the 
part  of  local  administrators  not  to  look 
toward  Conus,  not  to  look  toward 
those  career  people,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  take  the  easy  way  out  when 
perhaps  they  did  not  have  to  take  the 
easy  way  out.  If  I  were  a  Conus  teach- 
er, I  should  have  an  understanding 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  serve 
my  time  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere, 
someday  I  may  be  able  to  get  a  shot  at 
Germany  or  France  or  someplace  like 
that,  someplace  I  perhaps  might  con- 
sider more  desirable,  and  I  think  that 
is  what  this  bill  does. 

If  there  is  one  objection  which  is 
being  raised  by  some  of  the  military 
families.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fact  that 
we  hire  the  transfers  first,  other  than 
the  summer  hire,  and  other  than  hired 
during  the  school  term  when  one  hires 
whoever  one  can  get.  but  the  trans- 
fers, new  Conus  and  then  locals.  I  un- 
derstand their  objection,  and  perhaps 
if  I  were  one  of  them,  it  may  be  one  of 
mine,  but  they  would  prefer  that  it  is 
the  transfers,  then  the  locals,  then  the 
new  Conus  people,  but,  again,  I  think 
as  the  bill  is  amended,  we  are  protect- 
ing the  flexibUity  of  that  administra- 
tor who  has  to  make  that  decision  late 
in  the  summer  many  times  and  also 
has  to  fill  slots  because  of  death  or 
people  moving  or  people  retiring  as 
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S  jeaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3424, 
Teachers  Act  of  1988.  I  wish  to 
Mr.  Ford  for  proposing  legislative 
to   the   cun-ent   system   for   hiring 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  De- 
_  Schools  [DODDS).  I  share  his  desire 
improve  the  system  for  hiring  teachers 
C  ODDS.  H.R.  3424  attempts  to  alleviate 
[  the  problems  with  the  current  system, 
jurpose  of  the  DODDS  system  is  to 
educational   services   to   dependent 
of  military  and  to  some  extent  civilian 
.  Under  the  cun-ent  system  teachers 
in  two  different  ways.  First,  in  order 
Biy  staff  the  teaching  force  around 
.  and  to  get  the  highest  qualified 
for  specialized  positions,  we  had  de- 
system   known   as  the  continental 
States  or  Conus  system.  These  teach- 
hired  through  a  rigorous  national  com- 
process  and  are  available  for  wortd- 
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dependent  military  spouses,  who 

_j  teachers,  were  given  the  opportu- 

be  hired  for  these  teaching  positions, 
■nilitary  spouses  serves  a  dual  purpose 
these  spouses  an  opportunity  for  em- 
,,:,  which  as  foreign  nationals  are  gen- 
jrohibited  from  employment  within  the 
country,  and  of  enhancing  the  teach- 
with  qualified  teachers  who  would 
best  possible  educational  system  for 
children, 
most  pleased  that  H.R.  3424  puts  a 
for  hiring  teachers  who  are  currently  in 
^tem.  I  believe  teachers  who  "pay  their 
shouW  be  considered  first  for  positions 
open  in  the  system.  Some  teachers  are 
in  very  desirable  areas  like  England 
dennany.  Others  serve  in  what  may  be 
»<ered  less  appealing  places.  Requiring 
t  (achers  cunently  in  the  system  be  con- 
d  first  for  positions  is  most  fair  and  equi- 
10  those  cunently  serving  as  teachers  in 
Furthermore,   this  requirement  will 
encourage   new   teachers   to  join   the 
.IS  system   knowing  tfiat  even  though 
nay  not  be  statkjned  in  an  area  of  their 
4hoice,  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 


sy  stem. 


Fu(  thermore. 
In  ttvi 
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H.R.  3424  corrects  a  problem 
cun-ent  Conus  system.  Current  law  re- 
trial these  Conus  teachers  be  physical- 
wrthin  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
fer employment   H.R.   3424   allows 
,  States  citizens,  wtw  are  teachers,  to 
and  be  consklered  for  employment  no 
where  they  currently  reskje.  I  am  hope- 
.t  this  will  encourage  teachers  reskJing 
a  foreign  country  to  apply  to  the  Conus 
Even  though  these  teachers  must  still 
4'ailable  for  woddwide  hire,  I  am  hopeful 


this  provision  will  encourage  military  spouses 
as  well  as  spouses  of  other  American  person- 
nel to  apply  through  the  system. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  3424  as 
amended  will  allow  local  administrators  the 
flexibility  to  hire  from  any  of  the  groups  of 
teachers  available  for  positions  that  arise 
within  the  school  year  and  over  the  summer. 
Classrooms  need  teachers  immediately.  As 
amended,  this  bill  allows  administrators  to  fill 
those  positions  as  they  arise. 

Again,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  voting  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oa- 
kar]  who  did  conduct  hearings  and 
field  investigations  over  a  number  of 
years  on  this  issue  and  did  all  of  the 
basic  hard  work  that  put  the  bill  in  a 
position  so  that  we  could  work  out  the 
compromises  between  the  teachers'  or- 
ganizations and  the  administrators  of 
the  system  so  that  everybody  thought 
they  could  live  with  it. 

There  is  another  basic  big  compro- 
mise involved.  Through  our  failure  to 
exercise  the  kind  of  oversight  we  did 
between  1965  and  the  middle  1970's 
for  several  years,  the  personnel  offices 
out  around  the  world  began  to  recon- 
struct the  world  according  to  their 
own  convenience.  As  a  result  of  this,  a 
number  of  people  who  were  eligible  to 
be  hired  as  temporary  hires  were  hired 
as  a  temporary  employee  and  then  re- 
hired as  a  temporary  employee  and 
then  rehired  again  as  a  temporary,  a 
practice  which  is  absolutely  forbidden 
elsewhere  in  the  civil  service,  every- 
where in  the  civil  service.  Normally  we 
will  only  give  an  agency  authority  to 
hire  a  temporary  employee  for  not  to 
exceed,  and  they  are  called  NTE's.  90 
days.  But  in  the  case  of  these  schools, 
we  stretched  that  out  to  the  length  of 
a  school  year  and  said  that  if  they  had 
to  hire  somebody  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployee, because  they  did  not  have  a 
permanent   employee   available,   that 
they  have  a  person  who  is  otherwise 
qualified,  they  can  hire  them  for  the 
balance  of  the  school  year.  What  has 
happened  is  that  if  there  is  a  friendly 
relationship  that  has  developed  with 
the  school  administrator,  they  will  tell 
them  to  come  back  again  next  August, 
and  "I  wUl  hire  you  again. '  and  they 
never  bothered  to  notify  Washington 
that  there  was  a  vacancy  which  should 
be  filled  with  a  permanent  status  civil 
service  teacher.  This  results  not  only 
in  the  loss  of  a  permanent  job  to  a 
fully  qualified  teacher.  It  also  adverse- 
ly affects  permanent  teachers  already 
employed   in   the   system.   A  teacher 
who  has  been  hired  as  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional    from     a    stateside     school 
system  and  has  taken  an  assignment 
where  he  or  she  was  sent  to  Iceland. 
That  teacher  was  told  that  he  or  she 
would  have  the  opportunity  one  day  to 


transfer  to  a  more  desirable  area  of 
the  world.  But  that  teacher  never 
hears  about  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the 
more  desirable  spots  in  Europe  or 
Japan,  because  these  positions  are  im- 
mediately filled  with  a  temporary  local 
hire. 

This  bill  will  assure  that  the  transfer 
system  works  in  the  future.  The  bill 
will  also  assure  that  more  teachers  will 
be  hired  from  the  largest  competitive 
pool  of  stateside  applicants,  thus  as- 
suring higher  quality  of  education. 

Each  year  the  Department  of  De- 
fense receives  about  6.000  applications 
for  teaching  positions  overseas,  and  of 
these.  4.000  applicants  are  considered 
fully  and  highly  qualified. 
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From  the  4.000  applicants  on  file,  be- 
tween 500  and  600  new  teachers  are 
hired. 

Now  last  year  they  hired  only  600 
teachers  from  this  6.000  applicant 
pool,  but  they  hired  over  1.100  from 
the  pool  of  temporary  local  hires,  indi- 
cating that  the  cart  is  now  being 
pushed  by  the  horse  instead  of  pulled 
by  the  horse.  They  are  filling  the  jobs 
with  all  the  available  temporaries 
first,  and  than  taking  permanent  em- 
ployees. 

That  has  to  stop  because  we  do  not 
permit  that  anyplace  else  in  the  civil 
service.  The  civil  service  is  designed  to 
be  operated  to  end  and  end  for  once 
and  for  ever  the  spoils  system.  If  my 
colleagues  want  to  see  a  spoils  system 
that  has  grown  just  because  we  and 
everybody  else  with  responsibility 
have  neglected  our  duty  toward  it.  I 
can  show  them  this  one  has  done  that. 
If  we  had  found  this  anyplace  in  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment we  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

What  do  we  do  about  these  people 
who  were  led  down  the  garden  path,  if 
you  will,  and  were  hired,  and  rehired 
and  rehired?  We  start  off  on  the  as- 
sumption that  that  should  not  have 
been  done  and  that  they  were  improp- 
erly hired,  but  it  is  not  their  fault.  So 
this  bill  grandfathers  these  people  in 
and  gives  them  permanent  status.  We 
believe  it  to  be  someplace  between  300 
and  400  people  who  would  have  that 
status  and  who  would  choose  to  stay 
with  the  system.  We  carmot  say  for 
sure  how  many  there  will  be,  but  it 
will  be  at  least  300  and  we  expect  it 
would  not  go  over  400.  and  that  is  basi- 
cally the  first  year  cost  involved  be- 
cause when  we  grandfather  them  in 
they  then  get  housing  allowances  and 
travel  allowances,  medical  care  and  all 
of  the  other  things  that  a  permanent 
employee  has. 

The  bill  is  intended  and  we  believe  it 
will  improve  teacher  morale  and  edu- 
cational quality  by  improving  the 
present  transfer  system  and  by  assur- 


ing that  we  are  populating  the  schools 
as  much  as  possible  with  permanent 
teachers  and  not  temporary  hires. 

The  bill  addresses  some  longstand- 
ing inequities  in  the  benefits  accorded 
to  some  locally  hired  teachers.  Any 
teacher  who  was  hired  locally  and  is 
employed  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill  would  be  eligible  to  receive  full 
housing  and  transportation  benefits  if 
he  or  she  does  not  receive  comparable 
Government  benefits  through  a 
spouse. 

A  teacher  must  teach  or  must  have 
taught  for  3  years  to  qualify.  Some  300 
teachers  we  think  would  qualify  imme- 
diately, and  others  would  come  in 
during  the  coming  school  year. 

The  bill  would  require  that  future 
permanent  hires  be  selected  from  the 
stateside  pool  of  applicants.  Under  the 
provision  of  the  bill,  teachers  need  not 
be  residing  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  be  considered  among  the 
stateside  applicants.  In  other  words, 
anybody  who  wants  to  stay  with  the 
system  who  has  gotten  into  it  tempo- 
rarily over  there  can  apply  from  over 
there. 

The  bill  would  create  a  nonpolitical 
position  for  the  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Dependent 
Schools.  I  should  point  out  that  when 
the  director  of  DODDS  retired  in 
1986.  four  different  acting  directors 
were  appointed  in  less  than  1  year. 
That  is  part  of  the  reason  that  we 
have  been  having  these  problems.  It 
has  been  a  political  job  in  the  past, 
and  we  have  tried  to  depolicize  it.  and 
we  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  cannot  get  experienced  school 
superintendents  to  take  this  position  is 
because  it  depends  on  the  whim  of  the 
Secretary,  whoever  that  might  be.  and 
Secretaries  do  not  stay  very  long  nor- 
mally, as  recently  has  been  demon- 
strated in  this  administration. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  for- 
ward funding  of  the  schools  and  sepa- 
rate line-item  requests  for  operations 
and  construction.  This  is  what  we  did 
for  all  of  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
civilian  schools  across  the  country, 
and  we  would  simply  treat  these 
schools  the  same  way  so  that  their  ad- 
ministrators can  have  the  same  lead 
time  for  planning  that,  we  give  to  local 
school  districts  across  the  country. 

This  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  both  commit- 
tees. In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  it  was  a 
unanimous  vote.  In  the  case  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  it 
was  not  unanimous,  but  there  was  a 
majority  on  both  sides  voting  to  report 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  respond  later  to 
problems  that  some  people  who  have 
not  had  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  to 
explore  this  problem  or  this  bill  may 
raise,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  me  to 
raise  them  for  them. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
for  yielding  me  this 


Mr.  OILMAN, 
the   gentleman 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  that  directs 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  for  filling 
vacant  teaching  positions  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Dependent  Schools, 
and  sets  forth  conditions  for  employ- 
ment of  these  teachers. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  will  accom- 
plish a  number  of  important  benefits. 
It  will  regularize  the  status  of  all  cur- 
rent locally  hired  teachers  who  are 
employed  for  3  years  in  the  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Locally  hired  teachers  are  currently 
without  any  of  those  benefits  that  are 
provided  for  teachers  hired  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  this  measure  be- 
comes law  teachers  will  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  hired  in  the  United  States. 

Another  important  benefit  is  that  it 
will  achieve  an  increased  opportunity 
for  teachers  in  hardship  locations  to 
be  able  to  transfer  to  more  desirable 
locations  after  fulfilling  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  hardship  assignment.  Cur- 
rently transfers  are  quite  difficult  to 
obtain. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  also  restore 
the  method  of  hiring  and  locating  De- 
partment of  Defense  school  teachers 
that  the  Congress  initially  intended. 
The  practice  of  relying  on  local  hires 
rather  than  regularly  hired  teachers 
has  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  majority  of  the 
committee  believes  that  there  is  a  civil 
service  problem  with  the  current 
hiring  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Dependents'  Schools.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  proposal  to  fix  the  civil 
service  problem  conflicts  with  good 
educational  policy,  and  with  a  helpful 
approach  toward  our  military  families 
and  families  of  other  U.S.  employees 
stationed  overseas.  The  cure  is  worse 
than  the  suspected  disease. 

The  proposed  legislation  takes  away 
much  of  the  current  flexibility  of 
DODD  school  principals  to  engage 
local  hires  for  teaching  in  DODD 
schools.  Currently  teachers— all  U.S. 
citizens— are  hired  through  one  of  two 
routes— either  by  applying,  being  ap- 
proved, and  then  assigned  to  a  particu- 
lar school  by  the  centralized  stateside 
system  headquartered  near  Washing- 
ton, DC,  or  directly  by  the  local  princi- 
pal as  a  local  hire— and  de  facto,  nei- 


ther is  given  a  preference  in  terms  of 
hiring.  According  to  testimony,  30  to 
40  percent  of  current  staff  in  DODD 
schools  are  local  hires,  the  predomi- 
nance of  whom  are  military  spouses. 
The  major  change  this  legislation 
would  make  is  to  give  these  local  hires 
third  preference  for  positions,  after 
transfers  within  the  system  and  those 
who  apply  through  the  centralized 
stateside  system  [Conus]. 

There  will,  thus,  be  fewer  positions 
for  spouses  of  our  military  personnel 
stationed  overseas.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  chsuige  is  necessary 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  in 
fact  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 
Students  in  DODD  schools,  imder  the 
existing  system,  consistently  score  well 
above  the  national  norms  on  tests 
such  as  the  SAT.  Locally  hired  teach- 
ers are  fully  qualified  as  teachers  by 
DODDS  criteria.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  hiring  imqualified  local  individuals 
versus  qualified  individuals  sent  from 
Washington.  It  is  a  question  of  who  is 
preferred  by  virtue  of  various  entrance 
requirements  that  would-  disfavor  mili- 
tary spouses. 

In  fact,  in  many  ways  local  hires  are 
better  qualified,  in  ways  that  would 
not  show  up  on  paper,  than  those  as- 
signed by  the  central  office  in  Wash- 
ington. As  a  recent  joint  repwrt  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  said: 

The  military  spouses  have  at  least  two  ad- 
vantages over  Conus-hires.  They  have  usual- 
ly already  adjusted  to  living  overseas,  and 
they  understand  and  are  acclimated  to 
t>eing  part  of  the  Armed  Forces  establish- 
ment. The  adjustment  to  life  overseas  and 
to  l>eing  part  of  the  military  are  sometimes 
significant  problms  for  teachers  newly-hired 
from  the  United  States.  These  problems  can 
detract  from  their  effectiveness  in  the  class- 
room and  their  ability  to  relate  well  to  their 
students,  their  students'  parents  and  their 
colleagues. 

Further,  as  the  same  report  cited, 
local  hires  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
members  of  minority  groups  than 
those  assigned  by  the  Conus  system. 
Thus  local  hires  contribute  to  a  more 
racially  and  ethnically  representative 
teaching  force  in  these  DODD  schools. 

From  the  schools'  point  of  view, 
local  hires  allow  the  principal  some 
ability  to  personally  interview  prospec- 
tive teachers.  Under  the  centralized, 
stateside  system,  qualifying  teachers 
make  application  and  are  interviewed 
by  a  panel  of  school  principals 
brought  to  Washington  for  this  piur- 
pose.  But  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  principal  or  the  prospective  teach- 
er to  interview  one  on  one  for  a  par- 
ticular position;  teachers  are  simply 
assigned  to  vacancies  by  the  Washing- 
ton office.  One  thing  should  be  clear 
from  the  countless  educational  reform 
reports,  that  taking  away  authority 
from  the  principal  of  the  school  to 
have  a  say  in  such  things  as  hiring  of 
staff   works   against  effective   educa- 
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^  are  obviously  special  prob- 

operating  a  very  diverse  and 

diffused  system  such  as 

schools.  But  that  is  not  an 

for   moving   against   accepted 

«v,.—      practices,      particularly 

here  is  no  demonstrated  educa- 

■eason  for  doing  so. 

committee  points  out  that  Con- 

las  made  special  allowance  in 

for  military  spouses,  in  recog- 

of  the  fact  that  in  many  areas 

.   the   military   is   stationed, 

in  the  DODD  school  is  one  of 

few  jobs  available  to  U.S.  citi- 

committee  suggests  that  this 

consistent  with  that  past  recog- 

It  is  not.  Military  spouses  are 

third  priority  for  hiring,  after 

and  those  hired  through  the 

stateside  system.  FMrther- 

these  spouses  are  put  on  notice 
should     their     marital     status 
by    divorce,    separation,    or 
they  will  have  no  protection, 
fact  will  not  be  eligible  to  con- 
teaching  in  the  DODD  schools, 
h  ational  MUitary  Family  Associa- 
,  1  ^hich  represents  the  families  of 
nilitary  personnel,  is  opposed  to 
l$islation  as  currently  written, 
y,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
proposed  by  the  bill  in  giving 
^.ice   to   transfers   and   Conus- 
ivill  cost  the  Department  of  De- 
an  additional   $25   million  per 
again,  for  no  demonstrated  edu- 
„  or  military  reason, 
is  an  unnecessary  bill,  and  one 
,  not  helpful  to  the  educational 
in  the  DODD  schools,  or  to  the 
es  of  our  military  personnel.  It 
contrary    to    local    control    of 
It  will  reduce  job  opportuni- 
spouses  of  military  personnel. 
.„  reduce  the  number  of  minori- 
t^aching  in  DODD  schools.  It  in- 
defense  spending.  I  urge  its 
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FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 

include  at  this  point  in  the 
an  article  from  Stars  and 
dated    Tuesday.    March    22. 

entitled  "Decline  in  SAT  Scores 
Worries  DODDS." 

article  referred  to  follows: 


!  iH  SAT  Scores  Worries  DODDS 
(By  Dave  Walczak) 


_„ —The    director    of    the 

s  overseas  school  system  promised 
to  take  "a  close  look"  at  declining 

„ Aptitude  Test  scores  among  the 

system's  coUegebound  population. 
Stremple   said   the  Department  of 
Dependents  Schools  system  is  con- 
„  about  the  decline  because  "students 
;he  scores  in  order  to  get  into  the  uni- 
they  want  to  attend." 
SAT,    given   six    times   during    the 
„  year,  is  used  by  most  U.S.  colleges 
iniversities  to  help  determine  admis- 
Top  score  is  800  in  both  the  math  and 
verbal  portions  of  the  multiple-choice  test. 
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Although  the  school  system's  average 
verbal  score  still  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age. DODDS  students  have  fallen  behind 
the  national  math  average  for  the  first  time 
since  the  school  system  began  compUing  fig- 
ures in  1976.  ^  ..„, 

In  1985,  DODDS  students  averaged  442  in 
the  verbal  section  and  480  in  the  math  sec- 
tion. A  year  later,  scores  fell  to  441  and  475. 

In  1987,  verbal  scores  fell  to  437  and  math 
scores  dropped  to  474. 

The  national  average  in  1987  was  430  m 
the  verbal  portion  and  476  in  the  math  sec- 
tion. ^         ,      , 

Stremple  cited  increasing  numbers  of  col- 
lege-bound students  as  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  decline.  Studies  have  shown  that 
scores  decline  as  more  students  sign  up  for 
the  test.  An  estimated  57  percent  of 
DODDS  students  eligible  to  take  the  test 
did  so  last  year. 

Although  Stremple  declined  to  offer  spe- 
cific plans  to  deal  with  the  falling  SAT 
scores,  he  said  the  DODDS  curriculum  will 
be  adjusted  if  school  system  educators  agree 
on  the  need  for  more  emphasis  on  the  SAT. 

In  an  interview  midway  through  Mondays 
one-day  educators'  conference  in  the  Kai- 
serslautem  District,  the  DODDS  director: 

Announced  that  Bart  Logomarisino  of  Elk 
Grove.  Calif.,  has  been  appointed  deputy  di- 
rector for  the  school  system,  which  serves 
more  than  152.000  students  worldwide.  Lo- 
gomarisino replaces  Steve  Motta.  who  re- 
signed to  take  a  job  with  a  federal  agency  m 

Florida.  ^     ,^, 

Predicted  a  new  systemwide  contract  with 
the  Overseas  Education  Association  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  current  three-year  con- 
tract expires  this  summer.  Both  parties  will 
adhere  to  that  contract's  provision  until  a 
new  one  can  be  hammered  out. 

DODDS  officials  in  Washington  have 
asked  region-level  officials  for  people  to  rep- 
resent DODDS  in  the  Washington.  DC.  ne- 
gotiations. 

Pointed  to  a  revised  teacher  evaluation 
system  as  the  school  system's  top  priority. 
Stremple  said  a  new  system  should  be  in 
place  by  the  summer  of  1989. 

Promised  a  more  standardized  curriculum 
throughout  DODDS'  five  regions. 

•As  director."  he  said.  "1  don't  know 
what's  going  on  in  the  English  classes— 
what's  being  taught.  If  we  decide,  for  in- 
stance, that  Shakespeare  needs  to  be 
taught,  then  we  need  to  get  those  materials 
into  the  teachers'  hands." 

Predicted  the  Atlantic  Region  will  have  a 
permanent  director  by  May  1  to  replace  Joe 
Larkin.  who  retires  Friday. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat 
shocked  by  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  used  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  3424.  I  will  say  this  in  terms  of 
having  traveled  to  the  overseas  school 
in  the  company  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  and  other  Mem- 
bers for  almost  two  decades,  I  would 
certainly  like  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford], 


for  the  dedication  that  they  have  dis- 
played in  making  sure  that  children 
overseas  are  treated  with  the  highest 
quality  education  to  the  extent  that 
we  also  try  to  do  that  here  as  well. 

I  am  a  little  shocked  because  to  base 
the  education  and  the  hiring  of  teach- 
ers on  the  basis  of  a  spoils  system,  and 
to  speak  in  terms  of  somehow  adding 
to  a  family  income  rather  than  judg- 
ing the  quality  of  the  teaching  or  to 
speak  in  terms  of  social  benefits  that 
certain  families  may  receive  as  a  result 
of  the  method  by  which  we  approach 
the  education  of  children  overseas,  I 
think  that  is  a  shocking  departure 
from  what  we  look  upon  as  the  right 
education  for  the  children.  It  just 
seems  to  me  in  this  debate  we  have 
lost  altogether  the  fact  that  the 
schools  exist  for  children  to  learn  and 
for  teachers  to  teach. 

I  think  in  a  proposal  advanced  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conmiittee  we  have  gone  through 
this  process  and  have  determined  that 
this  proposal  before  us  is  the  best  pro- 
posal to  make  sure  that  the  children 
who  are  affected  are  certainly  receiv- 
ing competent  and  caring  teachers.  I 
think  that  is  the  bottom  line,  and 
therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  H.R.  3424. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Bateman],  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
3  minutes  allotted  to  me,  and  I  will  not 
take  them  to  repeat  most  of  the  very 
excellent  messages  brought  to  us  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Henry],  in  his  remarks,  but  as  the 
ranking  Member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Personnel  and  Compensa- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  measure. 

It  has  been  commented  that  some- 
how or  another  to  oppose  this  measure 
is  to  oppose  quality  in  our  Department 
of  Defense  schools  overseas.  This  I 
think  is  a  very  inaccurate  observation. 
The  local  hires  in  these  school  sys- 
tems must  rise  to  the  same  level  of 
competence  and  capability  as  any 
other  personnel  who  are  hired  by 
these  school  systems.  All  of  the  head- 
lines in  Stars  and  Stripes  do  not 
change  the  immutable  fact  that  the 
quality  of  education  being  delivered  by 
these  schools  is  very  high. 


D  1410 
As  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Henry]  if  the  system  is 
not  broke,  why  try  and  fix  it?  Why,  es- 
pecially, to  try  and  fix  something  at  a 
cost  totalling  $27.5  million  that  gives 
no  assurance  of  improving  the  quality 
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of  the  educational  product  being  deliv- 
ered? Why,  certainly,  should  this  Con- 
gress which  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  has 
been  leading  a  charge  and  would  have 
us  constantly  trying  to  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  create  more  job 
opportunities  for  military  spouses, 
should  we  now  do  something  that  is 
totally  destructive  of  that  objective,  a 
very  commendable  objective  if  you 
care  about  the  total  moral  and  well 
being  of  our  military  families  who 
serve  this  country  throughout  the 
world? 

Certainly  no  reason  to  do  that  when 
there  is  no  problem  that  is  going  to  be 
addressed  by  denying  them  those  op- 
portunities. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  as  I 
have  said  at  the  outset,  to  oppose  this 
bill.  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
three  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those 
Members  who  looked  at  this  piece  of 
legislation  in  front  of  us  and  really 
started  out  quite  neutral.  Yet  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  bad 
legislation,  it  ought  not  be  passed  for 
four  very  distinct  reasons.  First  of  all, 
this  bill  does  not  meet  the  basic 
premise  of  any  education  bill,  which  is 
"Are  we  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  sure  that  the  best  teacher  is 
hired  first  and  foremost?"  The  answer 
to  that  is  "no,"  we  are  not.  We  are  set- 
ting up  a  process  where  the  best  is  not 
the  top  priority. 

Second,  it  eliminates  any  local  con- 
trol by  that  local  school  administrator 
or  principal.  I  do  not  know  one  of  us  in 
this  Congress,  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, liberal  or  conservative,  who  does 
not  go  back  home  and  say,  "We  believe 
you  ought  to  have  maximum  power 
within  your  local  school  to  determine 
what  kind  of  teachers  and  who  those 
teachers  ought  to  be." 

Now  we  are  setting  up  a  bureaucratic 
process  which  in  essence  takes  that 
discretion  away  from  that  local  super- 
intendent in  that  Department  of  De- 
fense school. 

Third,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
eliminated  local  control  and  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  set-aside  quality 
as  our  top  priority,  we  still  have  legis- 
lation before  us  today  that  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  that  education  with- 
out increasing  the  quality. 

This  bill,  some  $27  million  armually 
would  be  needed  to  fully  implement  it. 

Fourth,  and  I  think  equally  impor- 
tant, this  bill  has  to  be  called  antiwo- 
men,  antiequal  rights,  and  antifamily 
when  it  sets  up  the  kind  of  selective 
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bureaucratic    rules    and 
that  say: 

If  you  have  a  divorce,  if  you  have  a  sepa- 
ration or  if  you  have  a  death,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  you  happen  to  be  the  most 
qualified  teacher  in  that  school  system,  you 
lose  your  job  so  we  can  go  back  to  the  bu- 
reaucratic process  that  was  established  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  select- 
ing teachers  in  foreign  defense  schools. 

This  is  not  good  legislation.  It  does 
not  meet  the  standards  of  quality  and 
fairness  and  equity  and  local  control 
that  we  want  in  our  educational  sys- 
tems. If  we  are  committed  to  excel- 
lence in  education  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  by  how  any  of  us  might  define 
it,  then  we  ought  to  defeat  this  bill, 
not  only  today  in  the  suspension  but 
we  probably  ought  to  defeat  it  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  [Mrs.  ByronL 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  H.R.  3424.  I  share  the  desire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  of- 
fered to  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  overseas.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill 
before  us  today  accomplishes  that 
goal. 

Last  November,  I  led  a  delegation  of 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
members  to  the  Far  East.  We  spent 
Thanksgiving  with  American  troops 
stationed  at  the  demilitarized  zone  in 
Korea  and  then  held  a  field  hearing/ 
town  meeting  at  both  Okinawa  and  at 
Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines. 

We  did  not  sit  around  and  talk  to 
the  colonels  and  generals:  Nearly  all  of 
our  witnesses  were  enlisted  personnel 
and  their  families.  And,  let  me  assure 
you  that  we  got  an  ear  full.  Two  topics 
that  emerged  repeatedly  were  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  military 
spouses  and  the  need  for  greater  local 
input  into  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Dependents' 
Schools— or  DODDS,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called. 

Spouse  employment  opportunities 
are  becoming  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  of  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess by  a  service  member  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  to  make  the  mili- 
tary a  career.  The  subcommittee  has 
recently  pursued  corrective  measures 
to  deal  with  a  situation  in  the  Air 
Force  where  some  senior  officers' 
wives  had  been  pressured  to  give  up 
their  paid  civilian  employment  in 
order  to  perform  onbase  volunteer 
work.  That  situation,  no  matter  how 
serious,  pales  before  the  problem  faced 
by  a  military  spouse  stationed  in  one 
of  the  far  outposts  of  the  world— 
where  she  may  be  lucky  to  get  a  job  as 
a  commissary  bagger,  regardless  of  her 


education  and  training.  Believe  me, 
until  you  have  talked  with  military 
families  stationed  in  places  like  Okina- 
wa and  the  Philippines,  you  don't 
know  how  isolated  they  are  from  those 
of  us  on  the  home  front. 

I  know  that  the  intent  of  H.R.  3424 
is  to  ensure  the  quality  of  teachers  in 
the  DODDS  system.  We  couldn't  agree 
more;  but  let  me  say  that  local— mili- 
tary spouses— should  be  first,  not  last, 
as  in  current  law.  We  did  not  hear  a 
single  complaint  about  the  quality  of 
teachers  during  our  visit  to  the  Par 
East.  We  did,  however,  hear  a  lot  of 
complaints  about  the  need  for  greater 
local  input  into  the  dependents' 
schools.  Locally  hired  teachers— par- 
ticularly military  spouses— help  sub- 
stantially to  provide  that  local  input. 
They  imderstand  the  unique  strains 
and  stresses  that  a  military  career 
puts  on  the  family,  because  they  live 
that  life  themselves  each  day.  They 
are  part  of  the  local  community  and 
attuned  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
that  community.  Rather  than  detract- 
ing from  the  quality  of  education  in 
the  DODDS  system,  carefully  chosen 
local  hires  improve  the  quality. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
longstanding  support  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  military  dependents  overseas. 
I  do  not  believe  that  H.R.  3424,  in  its 
present  form,  will  achieve  its  stated 
goals. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ballenger]. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  3424,  the 
Overseas  Teachers  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion proposes  to  establish  a  "uniform 
system  to  fill  vacant  teaching  posi- 
tions in  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendent [DODD]  schools."  This  is 
being  done  without  an  obvious  educa- 
tional or  military  need. 

DODD  teachers  are  currently  hired 
under  three  different  methods.  These 
include  selection  in  the  United  States, 
transfers  from  within  other  DODD 
schools  or  local  hires.  The  current 
system  provides  the  school  principal 
with  a  flexible  hiring  system  and  pro- 
vides employment  opportunities  for 
many  military  spouses. 

The  Department  of  Defense  began 
hiring  military  spouses  in  the  1970's. 
Today,  these  military  spouses  repre- 
sent about  33  percent  of  the  overseas 
teaching  force.  Studies  show  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  quality  or 
qualifications  of  teachers  hired  locally 
versus  teachers  hired  in  the  United 
States  and  sent  overseas. 

Military  spouses  are  adjusted  to  the 
military  style  of  life  and  can  better 
meet  the  needs  of  children  who  expe- 
rience frequent  transfers  and  moves. 

And  finally,  military  spouses  are  a 
bargain.  As  noted  during  House  com- 
mittee hearings,  an  average  move  from 
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__  States  to  a  DODD  school  is 

Living  and  housing  expenses 

additional  $8,000  to  this  cost. 

,_Al  military  spouse  does  not  re- 

(  ither  of  these  benefits.  Yet  H.R. 

send  $27  million  a  year  not  to 

the  quality  of  education  for 

children  but  to  pay  for  the 

,„aation  and   housing   to  send 

teachers  overseas.  In  paying  for 

t  travel  and  relocation  expenses, 

education  spending  in  the  DODD 

suffer? 

spouses,  who  teach  are  well- 
and  accustomed  to  military 
>^.  These  teachers  offer  sub- 
_„  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
simply  because  they  already  live 
they  are  needed  and  possess  the 
ations  to  teach. 

H.R.    3424    would    restructure 
hiring  practices  so  that  local 
.    would    be    the    last    hired, 
transfers  and  those  hired  di- 
in  the  United  States.  Purther- 
if  there  is  a  change  in  the  status 
inilitary  spouse,  by  divorce,  sepa- 
..  death,  or  retirement  from  the 
these  teachers  will  lose  their 
„.,      to     teach     at     DODD 
..  These  are  arbitrary  require- 
that  do  not  consider  the  quality 
teacher  or  rapport  with  the  stu- 
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>„  military  has  no  complaints  with 
c  irrent  system.  The  National  Mili- 
Pamily  Association,  the  only  or- 
ation whose  sole  focus  is  the  mili- 
"amily  and  whose  goal  is  to  influ- 
the  development  and  implemen- 
1  of  policies  which  will  improve 
ives  of  its  members,  is  also  op- 
to  the  bUl. 

.  my  colleagues  to  stick  with  a 

^  that  is  working  amd  not  imple- 

a  costly  plan  that  is  not  needed 

hat  will  not  help  the  education  of 

children.  Please  vote  "no"  on 

3424. 

.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  in 
r  to  close  debate. 

.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
[Mrs.  Martin]. 

s.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 

wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  sponsor 

bill  a  question.  This  is  not  a 

.^^.tee  of  my  jurisdiction,  so  I  do 

:laim  expertise.  But  in  reading  the 

an  page  7.  if  I  may  ask  the  ques- 

by  example.  We   fiddle  around 

with  words  but   most   military 

.  are  women.  OK. 

you  are  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base 

Philippines  and  you  and  your 

id.  for  whatever  reason,  decide 

a  divorce.  Let  us  say  he  decides 

the  divorce.  He  has  met  some- 
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have   got   two   kids.   You   are 

„  to  have  custody  of  the  two  kids 

you  have  been  teaching.  You  have 

up  your  career  at  stateside  but 

are  still  able  to  teach. 


Now  according  to  this  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  you  are  dead  meat.  I 
mean,  you  know,  that  is  it.  You  do 

not .,     „       , 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, does  the  gentlewoman  want  an 
answer  to  her  question? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Yes,  page 
7,  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  separa- 
tion. ,,     -       , 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  very 
simple:  We  do  not  in  this  bUl  do  any- 
thing to  change  the  law  that  was 
passed  in  1985  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  our  committee  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Section  806  of  that  law  says.  "Employ- 
ment opportunities  for  military 
spouses."  It  limits  the  time  that  they 
can  have  that  opportunity  when  they 
are  accompanying  a  spouse.  The  status 
has  to  be  that  they  are  with  a  spouse 
when  they  are  working.  That  is  not  in 
this  bUl,  that  is  the  law  that  we  are 
operating  under. 

Mrs.   MARTIN   of   Illinois.   So   the 
answer  is  "Yes."  What  a  terrible  idea. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Well,  that 
was  done  in  1985,  not  in  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Henry]  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  by 
way  of  closing.  I  read  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  itself:  "Administrators 
and  teachers  perceived  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups," 
local  hires  and  overseas  hires.  "There 
were  no  complaints  about  the  quality 
of  military  wives  as  teachers.  Thus,  it 
seems  on  balance  from  the  evidence 
and  opinion  available  that  military 
wives  as  teachers  do  not  diminish  the 
quality  of  the  DODDS  teacher  force." 
Further.  I  read  in  closing.  "It  would 
seem  perverse  to  deny  qualified  indi- 
viduals the  opportunity  to  be  full-time 
teachers  so  they  could  be  part-time 
teachers  as  substitutes  instead." 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HENRY.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  time  if  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Pine,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  is  reading  from  a 
staff  report,  not  from  a  committee 
report,  and  I  wish  he  would  correct 
the  record. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Fine,  I  stand  corrected. 
It  is  the  staff  report  from  Codel  Ford. 
I  repeat,  "It  would  seem  perverse  to 
deny  qualified  individuals  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  full  time  teachers  so  they 
could  be  part  time  teachers  as  substi- 
tutes." There  we  have  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 


$27  million  a  year  additional,  a  loss  of 
up  to  3,500  jobs  for  our  military 
spouses  and  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
the  education  of  our  children. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
has  3  minutes  remaining  to  close  the 
debate. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  been  treated,  unfortunate- 
ly.' to  a  good  deal  of  confusion  leading 
us  nowhere  here.  First  of  all.  these 
schools  existed  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  by  virtue  of  an  annual 
one  line  that  used  to  be  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  saying,  "Here  is  'a  given 
fixed  amount  of  money,'  now  run  a 
school  system  for  them."  They  did  not 
have  kindergarten,  they  did  not  have 
education  for  the  handicapped,  they 
did  not  have  any  of  the  things  they 
have  now. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  was  called  in  under  the  Johnson 
administration  to  go  look  at  them.  Mr. 
Erlenbom.  Mr.  Esch  from  our  commit- 
tee as  well  as  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr  Clay. 
myself,  and  Mrs.  Mink  traveled  and 
saw  a  lot  of  them  over  the  years.  Fi- 
nally, in  1978  the  bill  passed,  the  com- 
mittee passed  the  first  authorizing  leg- 
islation actually  authorizing  these 
schools  in  law. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  who  was  at  Clark 
Field,  I  suggest  that  if  she  had  looked 
at  the  law  creating  the  schools,  she 
could  have  been  helpful  to  us  because 
she  said  the  principal  complaint  she 
got  was  the  inability  of  the  parents  to 
influence  local  administrators.  That 
law  provides  in  section  1410(a)(1)  "The 
director  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  committee  for 
each  school  in  the  defense  dependents 
education  system."  It  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe that  advisory  committee.  It 
specifies  that  the  members  of  that 
committee  will  be  selected  from 
voting-age  Americans  resident  in  the 
area  of  the  school,  to  wit:  parents. 

Second,    in    1985    the    gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  put  a  long  provision  in 
the  military  DOD  authorization  which 
I  believe  still  stands  saying  "Employ- 
ment     opportunities      for      military 
spouses"   as  follows:   "The  President 
shall  order  such  measures  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  necessary  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  for  spouses 
of   members   of    the    armed    forces." 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say.  "To  provide 
preference  hiring  to  qualified  spouses 
of  Members  of  the  armed  forces  in 
hiring  for  any  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  above  grade  GS-7  (or 
its  equivalent)  if  the  spouse  is  among 
persons  determined  to  be  best  quali- 
fied for  the  position  and  if  the  posi- 
tion is  located  in  the  same  geographi- 
cal area  as  the  permanent  duty  station 
of  the  member."  It  was  this  law  that 
said  that  this  preference  would  be  ex- 


tended to  a  spouse  for  only  that  time 
that  the  spouse  was  actually  accompa- 
nying the  uniformed  person,  male  or 
female.  The  statement  of  managers 
language  which  accompanied  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  clarified  this  point 
stating;  "The  conferees  wish  to  clarify 
that  any  preference  granted  is  not  life- 
time preference,  and  thus,  would  ter- 
minate when  the  spouse  loses  his  or 
her  connection  with  the  military 
through  the  service  member's  dis- 
charge, retirement  or  death,  or 
through  divorce." 

Now  our  bill  does  not  change  that. 
Under  this  bill  the  military  spouse  will 
be  given  special  consideration  that  no 
other  person  or  group  of  people  will 
enjoy.  The  military  spouse  will  be  able 
to  be  picked  up  as  a  "temporary"  local 
hire  and  will  be  able  to  remain  in  the 
school  system  as  long  as  he  or  she  is 
accompanying  the  sponsor  on  active 
duty.  He  or  she  will  not  be  restricted 
by  her  status  of  having  bypassed  the 
main  door  of  entry  into  the  school 
system.  He  or  she  can  keep  that  job 
for  the  duration  of  the  military  tour. 
All  other  local  hires  will  be  treated  as 
they  should  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning—as temporary  hires— and  may 
not  teach  for  more  than  a  single  year. 

D  1425 

Finally,  you  have  got  to  understand 
these  are  Federal  employees,  and,  if 
you  want  to  turn  the  Federal  civil 
service  system  into  a  patronage 
system,  then  listen  to  those  groups 
asking  you  to  do  that.  If  you  want  to 
keep  purity,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3424,  the  Overseas 
Teachers  Act  of  1988.  This  legislation  would 
amend  the  Defense  Department  Overseas 
Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act. 

H.R.  3424  would  improve  the  method  of  re- 
cruiting and  employing  teachers  working  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  Dependent 
Schools.  Moreover,  it  would  legislate  a  more 
effective  and  ongoing  transfer  system. 

The  legislation  eliminates  the  inequities  that 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  in  which  teach- 
ers hired  overseas  work  year  after  year,  but 
continue  to  remain  forever  in  a  second-class 
status.  Under  this  bill,  teachers  hired  overseas 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  bill  who  complete, 
or  have  completed,  3  years  of  teaching  will 
qualify  for  full  benefits,  if  not  receiving  compa- 
rable benefits  through  a  spouse.  These  bene- 
fits include  housing  and  transportation  allow- 
ances. Some  300  teachers  who  were  initially 
hired  overseas  and  who  are  not  receiving  the 
benefits  through  a  spouse  would  immediately 
qualify  for  full  entitlement  to  these  allowances. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  prevent  discriminato- 
ry treatment  of  certain  overseas  teachers  from 
being  repeated  and  to  bring  more  uniformity 
into  the  hiring  process,  H.R.  3424  would  re- 
quire any  future  long-term  hires  to  be  selected 
from  a  single  pool  of  applicants  made  up  of 
both  stateside  and  local  applicants.  All  teach- 
ers hired  in  this  manner  would  be  eligible  for 
the  same  benefits.  The  one  exception  to  this 


rule  is  made  for  fully  qualified  spouses  of  mili- 
tary personnel  on  active  duty.  Because  of 
their  unique  arcumstances,  military  spouses 
may  be  hired  locally  without  competing  with  all 
other  stateskie  or  other  overseas  applk»nts. 
This  approach  wHI  bring  consistency  into  the 
system  of  hiring  and  it  helps  assure  that  the 
best  teachers  possible  are  teaching  in  our 
overseas  schools. 

Both  the  Overseas  Federation  of  Teachers 
and  the  Overseas  Education  Association  have 
expressed  their  firm  support  of  the  bill.  In  ad- 
dition, last  fall,  the  National  Military  Family  As- 
sociation testified  before  a  joint  hearing  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Ck)mmittee  and 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  3424. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3424,  the  Overseas  Teachers 
Act,  and  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Ford,  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools  [DODDS],  if  ranked  by  enrollment 
with  school  districts  in  the  United  States 
would  be  among  the  top  15  in  size.  It  oper- 
ates approximately  270  schools  in  20  nations 
for  about  135,000  students.  Funding  for  these 
schools  comes  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  budget. 

H.R.  3424  would  improve  upon  the  current 
procedure  by  which  teachers  are  hired  in  the 
DODDS  system.  First,  a  priority  is  given  to 
teachers  already  in  the  [XDDDS  system  who 
wish  to  transfer.  I  feel  that  this  provides  a 
needed  incentive  for  teachers  to  serve  in  less 
desirable  locations  by  providing  the  opportuni- 
ty to  move.  In  addition,  it  allows  qualified 
teachers  to  apply  through  CXDDDS  for  job 
openings  whether  they  are  in  the  United 
States  or  living  overseas.  Finally,  a  school 
may  choose  to  hire  from  locally  available 
teachers  if  none  of  the  previous  sources  of 
applicants  works  out. 

I  would  commend  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  GOODLING,  for  his  input  into  the 
bill.  By  providing  timelines  allowing  DODDS 
schools  to  hire  from  local  applicants,  Mr. 
GOODLING  has  ensured  that  students  will  not 
return  to  an  empty  classroom  in  September. 
This  makes  good  educational  sense. 

H.R.  3424  would  also  provide  all  teachers 
cun^ently  in  the  DODDS  system  the  same  ben- 
efits, so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  system  3 
years,  thus  creating  a  more  equitable  situation 
than  that  currently  in  place. 

This  legislation  contains  other  important 
provisions  which  will  add  to  the  smooth  oper- 
ation of  the  [X)DDS  system  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, improve  the  educational  program  for 
the  thousands  of  students  in  these  schools.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3424,  the  Overseas  Teachers  Act 
of  1988.  This  bill  would  help  assure  that  the 
children  of  military  families  stationed  overseas 
are  provided  the  highest  quality  of  education. 
Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3424,  newly 
recruited  teachers  would  be  selected  from  the 
most  competitive  pool  of  applicants.  Currently, 
prospective  teachers  enter  the  school  system 
in  two  ways.  They  are  recruited  from  a  vast 


pool  of  applteants  in  the  States  and  are  of- 
fered permanent  positk>ns  overseas;  or,  tfiey 
are  selected  from  a  local  site  overseas  to  fill 
unexpected  vacarKies  on  a  temporary  basts. 
The  locally  hired  teachers  are  t»eing  converted 
more  and  more  frequently  to  a  regular  status 
teacher.  Furthermore,  the  less  competitive 
"local-hire"  method  for  firuling  teachers  is 
tieing  used  more  often. 

H.R.  3424  requires  that  future  teacher  va- 
cancies be  filled  first  from  the  more  competi- 
tive stateside  pool  of  applicants,  before  se- 
lecting a  "temporary"  local-hire. 

This  bill  also  provkJes  special  consideratKHi 
to  the  spouses  of  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  stationed  overseas  wtio  wish  to  teach 
in  the  overseas  schools.  Under  this  bill  a  local 
hire  may  only  teach  for  1  year.  However,  a 
military  spouse  who  is  hired  from  the  local 
pool  of  applicants  may  teach  for  the  duration 
of  his  or  her  military  sponsor's  tour.  No  other 
group  is  afforded  this  exception  to  the  1-year 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  addresses 
one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  of  military 
families  stationed  overseas— that  their  chil- 
dren receive  the  highest  quality  education 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  the  t)ill  offers  ad- 
vantages to  the  military  spouse  teacher  that 
no  other  group  would  receive.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  3424. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  3424,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter 
on,  H.R.  3424,  as  amended,  the  bill 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOTTERY  ADVERTISING 
CLARIFICATION  ACT  OP  1988 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3146)  to  clarify  certain  restric- 
tions on  distribution  of  advertisements 
and  other  information  concerning  lot- 
teries and  similar  activities,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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H.R.  3146 
ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of   the    UniUd    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled, 
1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lottery  Ad- 
Clarification  Act  of  1988". 

,  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  IMPORTATION. 
TRANSPORTATION.  MAILING.  AND 
BROADCAST  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 
FOR  LEGAL  LOTTERIES  AND  SIMILAR 
ENTERPRISES  OFFERING  PRIZES  DE- 
PENDENT ON  CHANCE. 
fVUKNDMENT      TO      TlTLT      18,      UmTED 

Code.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  1307 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
„.„  out  "conducted  by"  and  all  that 
through  the  end  of  the  subsection 
iiterting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  gift  enter- 
jr  similar  scheme  offering  prizes  de- 
it  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or 
if  the  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
■»,  scheme  is  authorized  or  not  other- 
p  -ohibited  by  the  State  in  which  it  is 
ted.  In  a  case  in  which  such  a  prohi- 
by  a  State  would  not  apply  to  Indian 
located  in  that  State,  the  provisions 
1304  of  this  title  shall  apply  with 
to  such  Indian  country.". 
Amendment    to    Title    39,    United 
Code.— Section  3005(d)(1)  of  title  39. 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strilting 
It   newspaper"   and   all   that   follows 
'such  a  lottery."  and  inserting  In 
thereof  "(A)  an  advertisement,  list  of 
or  information  concerning  a  lottery, 
enterprise,  or  scheme  for  the  distribu- 
money  or  of  real  or  personal  proper- 
lottery,  chance,  or  drawing  of  any 
If    the    lottery,    gift    enterprise,    or 
is  authorized  or  not  otherwise  pro- 
„  by  the  State  in  which  it  is  conduct- 
(B)  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
an  advertisement,  list  of  prizes, 
referred  to  in  clause  (A),". 

reCHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments    to    Title    18,    United 
Code.— Chapter  61  of  title  18,  United 
,  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 
'  [Tie  section  heading  of  section  1307  is 
to  read  as  follows: 


or  infi  irmation  ) 

SEC.  3 

(a) 
State^ 
State 

(1) 
amended 


**§  \30i.  Exceptions  relating  to  certain  advertise- 
men  a  and  other  information  and  to  State-con- 
ducl  ed  lotteries". 


The  item  relating  to  section  1307  in 

tkble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 

61  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Exceptions  relating  to  certain  adver- 
tisements and  other  informa- 
tion   and    to    State-conducted 
lotteries.". 
Subsection    (d)    of    section    1307    is 
by  Inserting  after  "purposes  of" 
fallowing:  "subsection  (b)  of". 
The  first  sentence  of  section  1304  is 
by  Inserting  after  "radio"  the  fol- 
_.  "or  television". 

Amendment  to  Title  39.  United  States 

—Subsection  (d)(2)  of  section  3005  of 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

strik^g  out  "such  a  lottery"  and  inserting 

_  thereof  "a  lottery  conducted  by  a 

acting  under  authority  of  State  law". 


EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
effect  18  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enacfment  of  this  Act. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
_  demanded? 
SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Prank]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  learn  there  is  some  opposition  to 
this  bill  that  has  lately  surfaced  on 
the  Republican  side.  It  passed  with  no 
serious  opposition  at  the  subcommit- 
tee level,  and  I  was  surprised  because 
this  is  a  bill  to  end  one  of  the  few  so- 
cialist monopolies  in  the  United 
States. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  adver- 
tise through  the  maib-  or  on  the 
broadcast  media  socialist  gambling. 
That  is  gambling  which  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  public,  gambling  which 
is  entirely  government  run  in  which 
the  fimds  are  all  kept  by  the  govern- 
ment. That  form  of  activity  may  be 
advertised.  But  purely  private  activity 
may  not  be  advertised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  State  has  a  lottery, 
it  may,  and  we  know  in  fact  States  are 
very  prolific  advertisers;  they  have  jin- 
gles, and  graphics  and  the  best  of  ad- 
vertising. People  who  watch  television 
or  open  up  a  newspaper  will  see  a 
great  deal  of  advertising  for  socialized 
gambling. 

But  the  poor  private  enterprise  gam- 
bler, Mr.  Speaker,  is  driven  from  the 
list.  There  is  no  fair  competition  be- 
tween the  private  and  the  public  gam- 
bling in  this  country  because  the 
public  gambling  is  given  a  100  percent 
monopoly  in  advertising  that  is  either 
sent  through  the  mail  or  which  is 
broadcast. 

If  you  have  a  church  bingo,  if  you 
have  a  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
raffle,  or  if  you  have  a  private  gam- 
bling casino  in  a  State  which  makes  it 
legal,  you  may  not  profane  the  air- 
waves with  notice  of  your  activity.  But 
the  States  can  nm  their  lottery  adver- 
tising. I  do  not  think  that  serves  any 
rational  public  purpose. 

People  will  say,  "well,  what  of  those 
who  have  some  weakness  when  it 
comes  to  gambling?"  I  regret  that 
there  are  among  us  individuals  who 
have  various  kinds  of  weaknesses.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  do  not  ban  the  adver- 
tising of  an  entirely  legal  product  be- 
cause some  people  might  be  prone  to 
abuse  of  it.  Even  if  we  did,  however,  it 
would  be  too  late  in  this  instance.  If 
you  are  in  fact  someone  who  has  a 
problem  with  gambling,  you  have  no 
protection  against  repeated  and  fre- 
quent advertising  of  public  lotteries. 
That  has  been  legal  for  a  long  time. 
You  can  watch  them  on  television,  you 


can  listen  to  them  on  the  radio,  you 
can  read  them  in  the  newspapers.  But, 
if  a  church  has  a  bingo,  you  cannot  do 
it.  Or,  if  a  casino  advertises,  you 
cannot  do  it. 

Now  let  me  just  give  Members  a  his- 
tory. Apparently  sometime  in  the  last 
century  Congress  harmed  all  lottery 
advertising  because  they  had  problems 
with  sweepstakes.  Then  the  States  go 
into  the  gambling  business,  and  we 
made  it  an  exception  for  socialized 
gambling.  That  was  giving  them  the 
legal  right  to  advertise. 

We  now  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
treat  private  enterprise  gambling  the 
same  as  we  treat  public  gambling,  and 
it  has  the  following  restrictions:  You 
may  not  under  this  bill  mail  people 
tickets  to  participate.  This  is  not  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  allow 
you  to  open  up  an  envelope  and  par- 
ticipate in  that  maimer.  It  advertises 
the  availability  of  gambling. 

We  also  have  a  very  strong  States 
rights  clause  in  here.  This  explicitly  is 
not  meant  to  be  preemptive.  This  says 
that,  if  a  State  wishes  to  ban  gambling 
advertising  within  its  borders  from  the 
broadcast  media,  it  passes  a  law,  and  it 
does  so,  and  in  fact  we  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  18  months  for  that 
sole  purpose.  The  only  reason  for  the 
delay  in  the  effective  date  is  to  give 
States  the  time  to  act. 

Now  the  ranking  minority  Member 
and  I  had  originally  preferred  an  alter- 
native in  which  the  States  would  have 
had  the  initiative  to  let  it  happen.  We 
were  outvoted  by  a  bipartisan  mem- 
bership drive  of  our  subcommittee. 
The  ranking  minority  Member  and  I 
could  be  more  careful  about  letting 
those  Members  get  together  in  the 
future,  but  in  this  one  instance  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  this  subcom- 
mittee preferred  this.  We  then  put  in 
as  a  compromise  an  18-month  delay 
period  so,  if  this  bill  passes,  every 
State  will  have  18  months,  which  we 
believe  is  enough  for  every  State  to 
have  had  a  legislative  session  in  which 
it  can  act,  and,  if  it  wants  to,  it  can 
ban  this  kind  of  gambling  activity.  If, 
by  the  way,  a  gambling  activity  is  ille- 
gal in  this  State,  it  may  not  then  be 
broadcast,  or  any  other  means,  be  ad- 
vertised in  that  State  except  through 
the  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  how 
I  first  heard  of  this.  I  was  touring  my 
district  in  1982,  and  I  was  meeting 
with  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  one  of  the  towns,  and  he  said,  "Ybu 
know,  I  carmot  accept  any  advertising 
for  a  church  bingo  or  for  any  kind  of 
gambling,  whether  it  is  charitable  or 
profit-making,  because  I  mailed  a 
couple  copies  of  my  newspaper,"  and  if 
one  wishes  to  mail  any  copy  of  a  publi- 
cation, and  most  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines are  mailed,  then  one  may  not 
accept  any  advertising. 


This  is  not  a  bill  that  mandates  any 
State  to  make  gambling  legal  or  not.  It 
fully  recognizes,  it  gives  full  weight  to 
any  State  policy  with  regard  to  gam- 
bling. 

We  now  have  a  situation  where,  if  a 
State  allows  gambling  and  has  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  certain  forms  of  wholly 
legal  gambling  cannot  be  broadcast 
and  carmot  be  mailed.  This  form  of 
monopoly  for  the  socialized  form  of 
gambling,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
free  enterprise  form,  seems  to  me  hard 
to  understsmd.  It  does  not  protect 
people  who  are  prone  to  be  misled  by 
gambling  advertising  because  they  are 
surfeited  with  it  now  by  State  gam- 
bling. What  it  does  is  put  a  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  private  enterprise  and 
the  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions that  may  seek  to  gamble. 

People  who  do  not  like  to  gamble 
should  not  gamble.  People  who  want 
to  where  it  is  lawful  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  advertise  their  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1435 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  stated  here 
today,  H.R.  3146  would  amend  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  not 
just  State-conducted  lotteries  may  be 
advertised  through  our  interstate 
mails  and  airwaves,  but  that  any  form 
of  gambling  activity  which  is  author- 
ized by  a  State  may  be  so  advertised. 
As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Govenmiental  Relations,  through 
which  this  legislation  was  initiated,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  debate  at  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  regarding  this  bill.  I  do 
have  some  concerns  regarding  this  leg- 
islation; however,  my  concerns  were, 
for  the  most  part,  not  shared  by  other 
members  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Subcommittee. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  as  has 
been  mentioned  already  in  the  debate, 
that  this  legislation  only  applies  to  the 
advertising  of  gambling  activities;  it 
does  not  provide  for  the  interstate 
transport  of  gambling-related  equip- 
ment, tickets,  or  material  concerning  a 
lottery  game  or  other  gambling  activi- 
ty. Essentially,  all  we  are  doing  here 
today  with  this  legislation  is  broaden- 
ing the  exemption  which  applies  to 
the  advertising  of  State-conducted  lot- 
teries to  provide  for  the  advertising  of 
other  gambling  activities  authorized 
by  a  State. 

However,  during  subcommittee 
debate  and  hearings  on  this  bill,  I 
became  concerned  over  what  I  per- 
ceive as  a  State's  rights  issue.  That  is 
the  issue  of  a  State's  right  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  gambling  activities 
from  another  State  into  its  State  if  it 
so  wishes.  Consequently,  in  subcom- 


mittee, I  offered  an  amendment  which 
woLdd  have  provided  that  his  legisla- 
tion would  only  affect  those  States 
which  acted  affirmatively  through 
their  State  legislatures  to  allow  the 
advertising  of  gambling  activities  into 
their  States.  However,  that  amend- 
ment was  defeated  and  in  its  place  a 
compromise  amendment  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Frank,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation  for  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  in  order  to 
allow  those  States  who  wish  to  prohib- 
it the  advertising  of  such  activity  to  so 
act  to  prohibit  such  advertising. 

Obviously,  there  are  States  that  are 
opposed  to  gambling  activities  within 
their  borders  and  have  laws  which  pro- 
hibit such  activity.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
those  States  from  acting  pursuant  to 
their  own  State  legislatures  to  prohib- 
it the  advertising  of  such  activity  from 
other  States  into  their  State  borders, 
should  they  so  desire. 

The  broadcast  industry  has  been  ac- 
tively supporting  this  legislation.  I  can 
imderstand  their  interest  here,  in  that 
new  opportunities  will  undoubtedly 
open  for  them  to  broadcast  advertising 
of  gambling  activities  once  this  legisla- 
tion is  approved.  It  was  my  hope  that 
the  interests  of  the  broadcast  industry 
and  the  concerns  of  those  opposed  to 
the  promotion  of  gambling  activities 
would  have  been  addressed  by  this  leg- 
islation. If  this  bill  should  fail  under 
suspension,  it  would  be  my  intention 
to  work  with  Mr.  Frank  to  draft  a  rule 
to  allow  an  amendment  which  would 
require  siffirmative  action  by  nongam- 
bling  States  to  allow  such  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish], 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3146,  the  Lottery  Adver- 
tising Clarification  Act  of  1987.  As  has 
been  stated  here  today,  H.R.  3146,  if 
enacted,  would  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
prohibitions  on  the  advertising  of 
gambling-related  activities.  The  rele- 
vant sections  of  title  18.  sections  1301 
through  1303,  regarding  prohibitions 
on  gambling  activities,  were  enacted  in 
the  early  1900's  to  protect  the  public 
from  fraud  and  they  have  served  a 
good  purpose.  However,  the  purpose  of 
section  1304,  which  was  added  in  the 
1930's  with  regard  to  advertising  of 
such  activities,  is  today  impractical 
and  somewhat  antiquated. 

Title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 1301  and  1302  prohibits  import- 
ing into  the  United  States  or  trans- 
porting interstate,  lottery-related  ma- 
terials and  using  the  mail  system  to 
advertise  lotteries  or  distribute  lot- 
tery-related information.  These  laws 
were  first  enacted  when  lotteries  were 


for  the  most  part  privately  run  and 
unregtilated.  They  were  enacted  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  spread  of 
potentially  fraudulent  lottery  and  wa- 
gering schemes.  Section  1304  of  the 
law,  which  was  added  after  radio 
became  popular,  was  aimed  at  prohib- 
iting the  advertising  of  this  informa- 
tion by  broadcast  radio. 

In  1976,  Congress  acted  to  create  an 
exemption,  section  1307,  to  these  pro- 
hibitions for  State-conducted  lotteries. 
This  was  done  because  State-conduct- 
ed lotteries  were  rightly  perceived  as 
State  governmental  agencies  that  are 
directly  accountable  to  the  State  legis- 
latures and  the  voters.  That  is,  they 
carry  with  them  the  credibility  of  the 
individual  State  governments  and  are 
publicly  regulated  by  the  State  in 
which  they  were  conducted.  Conse- 
quently, section  1307  provided  an  ex- 
ception to  the  prohibitions  of  title  18 
for  State-sponsored  lotteries  only. 
That  section  provides  that  the  prohi- 
bitions of  title  18  shall  not  apply  to  ad- 
vertisements or  information  concern- 
ing "State  conducted"  lotteries  if  the 
newspaper  or  broadcast  is  published  or 
made  in  the  lottery  State  or  in  an  ad- 
jacent State  which  also  conducts  a  lot- 
tery. I  strongly  supported  the  enact- 
ment of  section  1307  to  provide  for 
this  exemption  when  this  body  so 
acted  during  the  96th  Congress.  My 
own  State  of  New  York  has  had  a  very 
successful  experience  with  the  New 
York  State  Lottery— which  was  pro- 
duced large  revenues  for  needed  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  our  decision  during  the 
96th  Congress  to  create  an  exemption 
for  State-conducted  lotteries  was  a 
good  one,  and  I  believe  our  actions 
here  today  pursuant  to  H.R.  3146,  to 
expand  that  exemption,  is  also  wise. 
H.R.  3146  would  expand  the  exemp- 
tions provided  in  section  1307  of  title 
18  so  that  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  that  title  will  not  apply  to  the  ad- 
vertising or  distribution  of  any  lotter- 
ies, gift  enterprises,  or  similar  gam- 
bling schemes  which  are  authorized 
and  regulated  by  the  State  in  which 
they  are  conducted.  If  enacted,  H.R. 
3146  would  lift  restrictions  which  cur- 
rently apply  to  the  advertising  of 
charitable  activities  such  as  church 
bingo  games  or  an  American  Legion 
raffle.  The  discrepancy  that  exists  in 
the  law  which  allows  a  State-conduct- 
ed lottery  to  advertise,  but  prohibits 
the  advertising  of  other  gaming  activi- 
ties which  are  lawful  in  that  State,  ap- 
pears unfair  and  unnecessary.  Adver- 
tising for  horse  racing,  greyhoimds,  jai 
alai  and  other  gambling  related  sports 
events  is  permitted  because  "skill,"  not 
"chance."  is  thought  to  be  involved. 
This  legislation  is  clear  in  providing 
that  the  lottery  activity,  gift  enter- 
prise, or  similar  scheme  which  will  be 
allowed  to  advertise  pursuant  to  this 
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p^v  be  specifically  and  affirma- 
luthorized  by  State  law. 

radio  and  television  broadcast 

i^ajig  of  "State-conducted"  lot- 

s  permitted  pursuant  to  current 

lis  bill  makes  clear  that  both 

of  advertising  would  now  be  per- 

for  all  legal  forms  of  gambling 

I  think  it  is  further  important 

out  that  this  legislation  has  a 

«i  effective  date  of   18  months 

enactment  in  order  to  provide 

ites  with  reasonable  time  withm 

to  react  and  change  their  State 

according  to  their  wishes. 

these  observations  in  mind,  I 

urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to 

the  legislation.  .  ,j  - 

FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 

to     the     gentleman     from 

,a  [Mr.  BiLBRAY]. 

BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

listinguished     gentleman    from 

the  chairman  of  the 

Luiiuixi^i.^^  on  Administrative  Law 

C  ovemmental  Relations  for  yield- 

n  5  this  time. 

Hipreciate  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
tny  support  of  H.R.  3146. 

year,  the  distinguished  chair- 

)f  this  subcommittee  introduced 

similar    to    the    measure 

us  today.  H.R.  3146  if  enacted 

remove  Federal  prohibitions  on 

sing    by    legal    gaming    enter- 

This  legislation  is  particularly 

in  light  of  a  recent  Supreme 

,  ruling. 

law  makes  the  broadcastmg 

kuixxW  of  information  concerning 

gaming  wagering  a  Federal  of- 

With  the  single  exception  of 

nm  and  owned  lotteries,  legal 

uiiig  establishments  are  restricted 

otherwise  impaired  in  the  method 

they  distribute  information 

their   activities.    I   see   no 

to   continue   this    antiquated 

and  urge  that  these  restric- 

be  eliminated. 

e  Supreme  Court  has  indicated 
legal  public  gaming,  as  sanctioned 
regulated  by  States  such  as  my 
State  of  Nevada,  is  a  legitimate 
and  should  not  be  treated  any 
than  other  legitimate  busi- 
While  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
law  and  cannot  present 
as  such,  I  do  believe  the  first 
as  it  pertains  to  protect- 
speech   should    be    extended    to 
—just  as  it  is  to  limiber,  com- 
and  countless  other  industries, 
nt  Federal  law,  moreover,  rep- 
.vo  an  unwarranted  Federal  intru- 
into  one  of  the  most  heavily  regu- 
and  most  scrutinized  industries 
u  Nation.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
will  ensure  current  State  regula- 
of  gaming.  Further  still,  a  second 
of  scrutiny  will  be  in  place,  as 
L  major  competitors  In  the  indus- 
are  publicly  traded  corporations 
are  subject  to  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  regulations. 
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H  R.  3146  addresses  only  the  broad- 
casting or  mailing  of  information  by 
State-authorized  and  regulated  wager- 
ing enterprises  and  does  not  affect 
current  laws  prohibiting  advertising 
by  illegal  or  unregulated  lotteries  or 
wagering  through  the  mails.  These 
Federal  bans  will  remain  unchanged. 

Mr  Speaker,  recognizing  the  police 
powers  of  the  States,  this  measure 
provides  that  no  provisions  of  H.R. 
3146  will  take  place  for  18  months 
after  enactment  so  that  those  States 
opposed  to  permitting  the  advertise- 
ment of  legal  gaming  can  pass  a  ban 
on  such  activities. 

HR.  3146  makes  no  judgment  as  to 
the  morality  of  gaming.  Rather,  it 
simply  aUows  any  State  that  has  sanc- 
tioned a  form  of  wagering  to  allow 
truthful  advertising  of  these  legal  ac- 
tivities. For  example.  New  Jersey  has 
regulations  setting  forth  guidelines 
and  constraints  on  the  content  of  ad- 
vertising by  casinos  operating  in  that 

State.  ^  ,j        * 

HR  3146,  if  enacted,  would  not 
tamper  with  the  abUity  of  any  State  to 
regulate  its  own  industry. 

Passage  of  H.R.  3146  would  not 
mean  gaming  would  proliferate.  States 
not  having  legal  wagering  would  not 
be  forced  to  legalize  such.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  this  is  my  own  State:  If  legal- 
ized gaming  spurred  a  proliferation  of 
gaming.  States  surrounding  Nevada 
would  have  long  ago  legalized  gaming. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  passage  of 
this  bill  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  na- 
tional catalyst  for  nongaming  States 
to  approve  gaming. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
asking  special  treatment  for  gaming, 
but  rather,  I  am  asking  for  equal 
treatment.  I  respectfully  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  H.R.  3146  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3146,  the 
Lottery  Advertising  Clarification  Act 
of  1988.  This  biU  wUl  allow  the  inter- 
state advertising  of  legal  lotteries,  gift 
enterprises,  and  similar  activities,  such 
as  casinos  and  bingo,  through  radio, 
television,  newspaper,  and  mail. 

As  you  know,  in  1895,  the  Federal 
Government  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  lottery  tickets  or  prize  lists  into 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
portation and  maUing  of  such  materi- 
als The  Government  did  this  because 
lotteries  were  primarily  privately  run 
and  unregulated.  After  several  States 
adopted  lotteries  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  the  law  was  amended  to  allow 
advertisement  of  State-conducted  lot- 
teries in  States  where  the  lottery  was 
conducted  or  in  adjacent  States  con- 
ducting lotteries,  but  interstate  adver- 
tisement remains  prohibited. 


H.R.  3146  allows  the  advertising  In 
interstate  commerce  of  all  legitimate 
lotteries  and  gaming  activities  emanat- 
ing from  States  that  have  legalized 
gaming  activities,  whether  they  are 
conducted  by  public,  private,  or  chari- 
table entities.  The  effective  date  is  18 
months  after  enactment  to  aUow 
States  which  prohibit  gaming  activi- 
ties time  to  enact  legislation  prohibit- 
ing gaming  advertisements  within  the 
State.  The  bill  removes  Federal  re- 
strictions only;  individual  States  may 
still  restrict  such  advertising  under 
State  law. 


Such  activities  today  are  strictly  reg- 
ulated and  no  longer  primarily  pri- 
vately nm,  therefore,  there  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  continue  to  prohibit 
the  advertisement  of  these  activities. 
This  bill  is  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  the  people 
of  Nevada  strongly  support  it.  I  urge 
that  the  House  pass  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilbsan]. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3146,  the  Lottery  Ad- 
vertising Clarification  Act  and  I  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank],  for  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  3146  provides  an  important 
clarification  regarding  our  Nation's 
century-old  Federal  lottery  statutes  to 
permit  advertisements  for  fundralsing 
events  that  benefit  nonprofit  groups 
such  as  churches  and  charities.  The 
current  Federal  ban  on  lottery  adver- 
tising was  enacted  in  the  19th  century 
at  a  time  when  lotteries  were  illegsJ  in 
virtuaUy  every  State.  However,  in 
1988,  we  face  a  different  era.  The  ma- 
jority of  States  which  currently  allow 
State-run  lotteries  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  transition  in  outlook  on  the 
merits  of  sweepstakes,  raffles,  and 
drawings. 

While  the  current  Federal  laws  con- 
tain loopholes  that  permit  the  adver- 
tising of  State-run  lotteries  within  the 
State  and  with  adjacent  States  that 
also  run  lotteries,  the  laws  nonetheless 
sanction   unwarranted   discrimination 
against  different  media  and  different 
types  of  lotteries.  Nonprofit  groups,  in 
particular,  such  as  churches  and  char- 
ities that  raise  fimds  through  raffles 
and  bingo,   may  not  advertise   their 
events    simply    because    they    come 
within  the  Federal  definition  of  lotter- 
ies. I  know  that  broadcasters  in  my 
area,  for  example,  may  not  accept  ad- 
vertising for  church  bingo  but  may 
make   a   news   or   public   service   an- 
nouncement that  church  bingo   has 
been  canceled  due  to  a  heavy  snowfall. 
It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  H.R. 

3146  will  not  override  any  contrary 


State  law  which  bans  either  the  use  or 
the  advertising  of  lotteries.  While  re- 
moving Federal  restrictions  on  the  ad- 
vertising of  legally  sanctioned  gaming, 
the  legislation  makes  no  attempt  to 
limit  the  rights  of  individual  States  to 
restrict  such  advertising,  should  they 
choose  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
3146  represents  a  reasonable  approach 
to  update  our  Nation's  antiquated  lot- 
tery laws  and  allow  full  rights  and  pro- 
tection to  our  Nation's  charitable  or- 
ganizations. Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  the  Lottery  Ad- 
vertising Clarification  Act. 

D  1450 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
here  is  hot  exactly  what  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  stated.  We  are  not 
asking  for  a  "no"  vote  with  regard  to 
the  State-run  lotteries.  That  part  of 
the  bill  is  fine.  We  are  not  asking  for  a 
no  vote  for  bingo  games  and  charitable 
games.  That  is  fine. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  no  vote 
the  following  reasons,  and  I  will  try  to 
lay  it  out  briefly  for  my  colleagues. 

First  of  all,  if  one  votes  yes  on  this 
bill,  that  yes  vote  is  going  to  allow  the 
casinos  in  Las  Vegas  and  in  Atlantic 
City  to  advertise  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion in  your  congressional  districts 
perhaps  taking  away  tourism  from 
your  area,  but  also  what  it  is  going  to 
do  is  it  is  going  to  be  able  to  be  use  the 
mails  to  bring  advertising  materials 
into  your  States. 

If  my  colleagues  look  at  the  current 
situation,  they  will  see  the  current  sit- 
uation is  as  follows.  This  is  a  suspen- 
sion, which  means  that  it  is  noncon- 
troversial.  However,  this  bill  is  contro- 
versial. This  bill  ought  not  be  under 
suspension. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  as  chairman  that  if  I  had  had  any 
indication  from  the  minority  members 
on  either  the  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee  that  they  wished  this  bill 
not  to  be  on  suspension,  it  would  not 
have  been  put  on  suspension.  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  saying.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  was  not  put  to  a  rollcall 
vote  in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full 
committee. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, if  it  is  a  terribly  controversial 
bill  it  should  not  be  put  imder  suspen- 
sion, but  I  would  just  like  it  clear  in 
the  Record  that  at  no  point  did  any  of 
the  minority  members  object  to  its 
being  on  suspension  from  the  commit- 
tee and  since  there  was  no  rollcall,  it 


went  through  by  virtuaUy  imanimous 
voice  vote.  We  had  no  notice  of  this 
until  the  letter  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  which  arrived  a 
day  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
my  time.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Let  me  say  that  is  why 
I  would  ask  everyone,  in  the  interests 
of  bipartisanship  and  fairness,  to  vote 
no  so  we  have  an  opportunity  next 
week  or  the  week  after  to  come  up  and 
offer  an  amendment  that  I  think 
would  make  it  a  much,  much  better 
bUl. 

Second,  and  I  cannot  yield  further 
because  I  am  running  out  of  time,  let 
me  read  a  letter  from  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  a  letter  dated 
May  10,  1988: 

Dear  Representative:  Today  you  will  be 
asked  to  vote  in  support  of  the  Lottery  Ad- 
vertising Clarification  Act,  H.R.  3146.  We 
urge  you  to  vote  against  this  bill,  which  is 
not  in  reality  a  bill  that  is  noncontroversial, 
and  one  which  should  not  be  passed  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The  bill  serves  less  to  clarify  than  to 
change.  By  inserting  the  phrase  "gift  enter- 
prise of  similar  scheme"  the  bill  expands 
the  advertising  issue  far  beyond  State-oper- 
ated lotteries  to  also  include  casino  and 
other  forms  of  gambling. 

This  is  a  relief  bill  for  the  Golden 
Nugget  in  Atlantic  City  or  wherever  it 
is,  to  come  in  and  advertise.  What  we 
are  saying  is  let  us  not  do  that. 

Next,  let  me  read  from  some  letters. 
In  1984  when  this  legislation  came  up, 
we  had  contacted  some  attorneys  gen- 
eral to  ask  them  what  they  thought  of 
this  legislation. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  28. 1984,  stated: 

We  would  urge  that  no  authorization  of 
gambling  advertisement  through  the  U.S. 
mail  be  enacted.  We  would  oppose  such  leg- 
islation even  though  limitations  such  as 
those  of  H.R.  4020  wouli  apply  since  the 
"raffle"  is  under  Kansas  law  a  lottery  and  a 
crime. 

The  attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  in  a  letter  dated  June 
28,  1984,  stated: 

A  Federal  law  allowing  advertising  of  lot- 
teries and  actual  solicitation  of  lottery  par- 
ticipants across  State  lines  into  North 
Dakota  will  cause  us  great  concern.  A  law 
such  as  this  will  have  one  or  two  results.  It 
will  either  cause  us  to  change  our  State  law 
or  will  create  an  enforcement  problem  of  a 
very  large  magnitude.  Therefore  we  would 
oppose  any  such  legislation. 

That  is  from  the  attorney  general  of 
North  Dakota  concerning  similar  legis- 
lation. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  from 
South  Carolina,  the  attorney  general 
said: 

Article  XVII,  section  7  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Constitution  provides,  in  pertinent  part, 
"No  lottery  shall  ever  be  allowed  or  be  ad- 
vertised by  newspapers,  or  otherwise,  or  its 
tickets  sold  in  this  state. 

Then  went  on  to  say  further  in  their 
letter  dated  June  29,  1984,  that: 


To  the  extent  that  S.  1876  would  permit 
the  advertisement  in  South  Carolina  of  lot- 
teries authorized  by  other  States,  I  express 
my  opposition  to  S.  1876  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
California  in  a  letter  dated  July  18. 
1984,  concerning  similar  legislation, 
stated,  "I  do  not  believe  either  meas- 
ure would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  of  California." 

He  went  on  further  to  say,  "This 
rapidly  increasing  competition  for 
gambling  dollars  is  forcing  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  Callfomia's  heretofore 
relatively  stable  gaming  industry. 
prompting  serious  concerns  by  law  en- 
forcement." 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
California  further  went  on  to  say, 
"Nationwide  mail  order  gambling 
would  not  only  substantially  increase 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  faced 
by  law  enforcement,  it  would  change 
the  very  nature  of  the  beast.  I  strong- 
ly oppose  these  proposals." 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  dated  June  22,  1984,  from  the 
department  of  the  attorney  general  in 
which  he  says: 

We,  therefore,  would  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  advertising  in  our 
State  of  gambling  and  gaming  even  though 
conducted  in  other  States. 

The  office  of  the  attorney  general 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  great 
Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee,  stated 
that,  "Public  policy  in  Tennessee  re- 
mains in  fundamental  opposition  to 
the  legalization  or  conduct  of  such 
gambling  activities."  He  went  on  fur- 
ther to  say,  "Any  Federal  legislation 
permitting  the  advertising  in  Tennes- 
see of  such  activities  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  policy  of  this 
State." 

I  have  another  letter  from  the  de- 
partment of  justice.  State  of  Nebraska, 
in  which  he  states  his  opposition  to 
similar  legislation. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Arizona  in 
which  he  states: 

I  would  vehemently  oppose  these  two  bills 
which  would  allow  interstate  and  foreign 
advertising  of  specific  gambling  options  in 
private,  for-profit  establishment  such  as 
those  in  Las  Vegas  and  in  Atlantic  City 
without  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  advertisement  appears.  If  Nevada 
and  New  Jersey  wish  to  allow  casino  gam- 
bling and  all  other  types  of  gambling  in 
their  SUtes.  that  is  their  right  to  do  so.  but 
for  these  two  States  to  be  allowed  to  adver- 
tise, etc.,  their  type  of  gambling  into  States 
that  have  laws  prohibiting  such  type  of 
gambling  would  be  wrong  since  these  two 
bills  would  be  flying  directly  in  the  face  of 
State  sUtutes  that  prohibit  that  type  of 
gambling. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  a  letter  dated  July   2, 

1984.    concerning   similar   legislation, 
stated: 
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support  legislation  which  recruits 
customers    from    within    States 
gambling  is  illegal. 

i  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 

)m  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank] 

,^,  withdraw;  or  second,  to  give 

no"  vote  so  we  can  come  back 

„,  the  burden  with  regard  to 

.^  States  would  have  to  do. 

I  would  ask  all  of  the  Members 

their  Governor  and  call  their 

general  to  find  out  what  this 

,n  would  do  and  what  their 

...  is  because  I  think  they  will 

that   most   Grovemors   of   most 

would  say  "no." 

ETUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
nan  yield? 

WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
itleman  from  New  Jersey. 
aUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
ntleman  from  Virginia  for  yield- 
just  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
•om  Virginia  that  I  do  not  really 
it  is  the  casinos  that  are  really 
to  benefit  from  this  legislation, 
already  advertise,  as  the  gen- 
from  Virginia  well  knows.  One 
™  view  television  any  night  of  the 
1  hat  we  do  not  see  the  hotels  ad- 
ng  the  shows  that  they  have  at 
casinos,  and  people  understand 
talking  about  casino  hotels, 
legislation  is  going  to  benefit 
jple  that  operate  bingo  games, 
broadcaster  was  telling  me  that 
not  even  broadcast  certain 
„-  that  were  canceled,  such  as 
games  that  were  canceled  be- 
of  snow,  because  of  Federal  re- 
1.  That  is  the  thnist  of  this 
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WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
__  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
,  ersey  for  his  comments, 
(losing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle 
from  New  Jersey  makes  a  very 
point.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
es  here.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
bingoj  games.  Those  are  perfectly  ap 
propi  late. 

Th  5  legislation  ought  to  be  amend 
ed,  a  1  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]  well  knows,  to  be 
able  o  deal  with  the  casino  gambling 
sectit  n  and  to  change  the  burden  with 
regard  to  the  States.  That  is  what  I 
woul  1  ask.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
legis]  ition. 

Mr 
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Jersey 
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want 
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FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
to  the  gentleman  from  New 
[Mr.  Hughes]. 

HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 

to  say  that  in  the  final  analysis 

talking  about  basic  equity.  The 

from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf] 

!  ead  off  from  letters  from  a  lot  of 

^,  and  many  of  those  States  that 

;entleman  from  Virginia  referred 

being  in  opposition  actually  have 

jpolies  on  State  gambling.  They 

benefit  from  the  advertising  of  those 

that  put  forth  the  advertising. 

of  millions  of  dollars  is  spent 
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lotteries,   legal   State   lotteries.   They 
are  permitted  to  do  that. 

However,  some  little  church  group 
that  has  a  bingo  game  is  not  permitted 
to  advertise  their  bingo  and  as  I  indi- 
cated just  previously,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  they  can  even 
advertise  the  fact  that  a  bingo  game 
has  been  canceled  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral prohibitions.  Insofar  as  the  casino 
advertising  is  concerned,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  knows  because  the 
gentleman  has  visited  my  area  often 
and  he  sees  the  big  billboards  that  ad- 
vertise the  casinos,  and  he  cannot 
watch  television  any  night  of  the  week 
coming  out  of  Philadelphia  that  he 
would  not  see  some  advertisement  of 
some  of  the  shows  in  the  hotels  in  At- 
lantic City.  I  suspect  the  same  thing 
occurs  concerning  Nevada.  In  the  final 
analysis,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  concerned  about  is  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  want  to  lose  any 
more  of  his  tourism  perhaps  to  the 
beautiful  shores  of  New  Jersey.  I  im- 
derstand  that.  That  is  a  legitimate 
reason  to  oppose  the  bill.  That  is  the 
basic  opposition.  This  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  understands  that  because 
we  are  providing  a  great  deal  of  com- 
petition to  many  of  the  beautiful  re- 
sorts that  exist  in  your  beautiful  State 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my 
remaining  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  legislation.  In  the  normal  course 
of  my  thinking  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  Federal  and  State  compar- 
ative rights,  it  always  leads  me  to  start 
off  with  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
States  rights.  The  saving  feature  of 
this  is  even  though  they  flow  back  and 
forth,  the  18-month  provision  that  re- 
mains in  the  bill  is  the  saving  feature. 
That  gives  every  State  the  opportuni- 
ty to  take  action  where  it  might  be 
necessary  to  rectify  what  they  feel  is  a 
too-broad  interpretation  of  this  par- 
ticular statute.  In  the  long  run,  be- 
cause my  ox  is  not  being  gored  at  the 
present  time  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, I  am  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
States  decide  their  future  within  the 
18-month  period  that  would  be  allot- 
ted them  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  for 
his  comments  because  he  makes  the 
point  that  this  is  very  much  a  States 
rights  bill.  I  want  to  pick  up  the  point 
that  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  has  made. 
My  friend  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Wolf],  who  worked  so  hard  on 
this  bill,  quoted  the  attorney  general 
of  California  as  being  opposed  to  the 
advertising  of  gambling,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  research. 
But  the  attorney  general  of  California 
is  not  opposed  to  the  California  lot- 


tery. The  attorney  general  of  Califor- 
nia is  apparently  aU  in  favor  of  adver- 
tising for  the  California  lottery.  They 
have  a  lottery  in  California.  The  prof- 
its go  to  the  California  treasury.  The 
attorney  general  wants  to  keep  a  mo- 
nopoly through  advertising  the  lottery 
in  his  State. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  ac- 
curate. That  is  why  most  people  are 
concerned  about  this,  because  of  the 
casino  gambling.  That  is  our  only  con- 
cern. The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  accurate,  and  I  agree  with  that. 
The  casino  gambling  is  where  the  con- 
cern is  coming  from. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
have  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  on  several  points.  First 
of  all,  he  quoted  the  attorney  general 
of  Kansas,  and  they  just  decided  to  go 
into  the  lottery  business.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  the  attorneys  general 
often  are  very  good  people  and  very 
useful,  but  they  are  defending  their 
own  State's  monopoly,  defending  their 
own  budgets  which  are  enhanced  by 
the  profit  from  the  State  lotteries. 
When  there  is  a  State  lottery  involved 
and  they  advertise  that  State  lottery 
and  then  turn  around  and  say.  "Oh, 
my  goodness,  let  us  not  advertise  gam- 
bling," I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  is 
credible. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
cited  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  State 
of  Louisiana  has  a  lot  of  very  great 
qualities,  but  the  notion  that  the  rest 
of  us  would  be  offending  prevailing 
morality  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  by 
allowing  them  to  hear  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  gambling 
is  not  credible.  I  think  they  already 
know  in  Louisiana  that  there  is  gam- 
bling and  from  time  to  time  tney  may 
even  do  a  little  of  it  themselves. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  that 
there  are  a  couple  of  problems  with 
his  approach.  He  said  he  only  wants  a 
little  amendment,  but  he  expressed 
opposition  in  several  cases  even  to 
things  being  mailed  in.  Some  of  these 
attorneys  general  he  quoted  said  do 
not  mail  in  notices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
bill.  People  must  be  permitted  to  use 
the  mails  that  way.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  censuring  the  U.S.  mails. 

The  next  question  is  will  we  let  the 
church  bingo  and  others  advertise,  and 
concerning  that  point  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  asking  that  we  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  letter  dated  April  20.  1988, 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 


the  accompanying  letter  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars: 

Committee  on  Post  Office 

AMD  Civil  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  April  20,  1988. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Ctiairman,    Committee    on    the   Judiciary, 
House     of     Representatives,     Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:    I    am   writing   to 
advise  you  that  I  have  no  objection  to  floor 
consideration  of  H.R.  3146.  the  "Lottery  Ad- 
vertising Clarification  Act  of  1987",  under 
Suspension  of  the  Rules  despite  the  fact 
portions  of  the  bill  are  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  which  has  not  yet  reported  the 
bill. 

I  would  appreciate  your  including  a  copy 
of  this  letter  in  the  record  during  debate  on 
H.R.  3146  so  that  the  record  will  fully  re- 
flect the  jurisdictional  interests  of  this 
Committee  in  H.R.  3146. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Chairman. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  the  United  States, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  DC,  May  6,  1988. 
Hon.  Barney  Frank, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Frank:  On  behalf  of 
the  more  than  2.9  million  men  and  women 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary.  I 
wish  to  voice  our  strong  support  for  H.R. 
3146,  the  "Lottery  Advertising  Clarification 
Act  of  1987."  This  bill,  introduced  by  you, 
provides  for  removing  the  current  federal 
restrictions  on  the  advertisement  of  lawful 
lotteries  and  other  games  of  chance  through 
the  mail,  print  or  electronic  media,  or  inter- 
state commerce.  ^^ 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  VFW 
relies  heavily  on  bingo,  raffles  and  other  re- 
lated legal  activities  to  raise  revenue  in  sup- 
port of  community  projects.  Under  current 
law,  our  Posts  cannot  mail  or  broadcast  in- 
formation about  these  f  undraising  activities. 
It  is  our  understanding  restricting  statutes 
were  enacted  around  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry when  practically  every  state  banned  lot- 
teries and  other  gaming  activities.  Today, 
lotteries  of  some  sort  are  legal  in  all  but 
four  states.  Because  H.R.  3146  addresses 
only  those  activities  that  are  deemed  legal 
and  would  not  preempt  the  state's  right  to 
legalize  or  prohibit  gaming  activities,  the 
VFW  supports  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

James  N.  Magill, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is,  and  this  is 
why  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Reagan  Justice  Department,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
support  this  bill,  is  because  if  there 
were  an  amendment  adopted  which 
said  that  gambling  which  is  for  profit 
carmot  be  advertised,  but  nonprofit 
gambling  can  be  advertised,  we  would 
get  into  enormous  problems  of  en- 
forcement. It  is  not  fair  to  the  postal 
authorities  or  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  or  to  the  others 
to  say  simply  let  profitmaking  gam- 
bling be  in,  and  not  nonprofit  gam- 


bling. We  would  really  nm  into  very, 
very  difficult  enforcement  situations 
under  those  circumstances.  What  we 
are  saying  is  very  simple,  if  in  your 
State  gambling  is  not  desired,  if  the 
State  wishes  to  ban  it,  the  State  can 
ban  it.  If  the  State  wants  to  prevent 
people  from  advertising  by  billboard 
or  radio  and  television,  we  give  that 
authority  for  an  18-month  period. 

This  is  an  unusually  flexible  statute 
in  that  respect  to  accommodate  the 
States.  If  the  States  have  a  sincere  ob- 
jection to  gambling,  they  can  institute 
that  policy. 

There  are  people  in  this  society  who 
do  not  like  smoking,  and  let  me  say  I 
have  opposed  the  proposal  that  would 
say  one  cannot  advertise  smoking.  I 
think  that  is  an  unfair  restriction. 

I  think  that  if  something  is  going  to 
be  lawful,  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  that  dis- 
criminatory. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  many  State  legisla- 
tures meet  only  once  every  2  years, 
and  18  months  is  too 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  take  back  my  time.  We  said  18 
months  in  the  first  place.  We  started 
on  the  bill  last  year,  and  legislatures 
are  on  notice.  They  have  had  already 
about  a  year  of  notice.  We  are  giving 
them  18  months  precisely  because  we 
know  they  meet  only  every  other  year, 
but  by  the  time  they  enact  this  and  it 
will  be  that  if  a  State  runs  into  the 
deadline,  we  are  giving  them  more 
time. 

That  is  not  the  gravamen  of  the  ob- 
jection. The  objection  is  that  of  people 
who  sincerely  do  not  like  gtmibling, 
and  I  must  state  that  if  people  do  not 
like  gambling,  they  should  fight  it 
State  by  State,  but  do  not  try  to  do  it 
by  stealth  and  discrimination. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
had  a  lot  of  time. 

Do  not  let  these  attorneys  general 
engage  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 
consistent reasoning,  that  we  may 
have  a  State  lottery  but  may  not  ad- 
vertise one  and  do  not  mail  in  any  ad- 
vertising. As  the  gentleman  said 
before,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  picked  up  on,  we  take  away 
their  tourism,  but  we  do  not  allow  one 
State  to  block  the  advertising  of  an- 
other because  it  might  interfere  with 
their  tourism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  one  more  time. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is 
the  States  do  not  even  know  that  this 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
back  my  time.  I  have  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  fact  is  the  gentleman  is  re- 
peating points  that  are  inaccurate.  We 
have  informed  States  that  this  is  going 
on,  and  on  the  one  hand  the  gentle- 
man reads  the  letters  from  the  attor- 
neys general,  and  on  the  other  hand 


says  that  the  States  do  not  know  that 
this  is  going  on.  The  attorneys  general 
know  that  this  is  going  on,  and  this  is 
a  matter  of  public  record.  The  argu- 
ment that  these  poor  States  do  not 
know  that  this  is  going  on,  and  the 
gentleman  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
state  his  points,  and  if  he  does  not 
want  them  refuted,  he  should  not 
have  made  them  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  is  the  nature  of  debate. 

The  fact  is  that  you  quote  the  attor- 
neys general  and  say  that  the  States 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on  is  incon- 
sistent. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  like  gam- 
bling, or  if  that  State  wants  to  ban 
gambling.  State  after  State  do,  and  I 
am  told  Virginia  is  going  to  have  a  lot- 
tery, but  if  people  do  not  like  that,  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  following 
takes  place:  States  have  lotteries,  and 
they  advertise  them  vigorously.  The 
people  are  exposed  through  the  mail, 
through  radio,  through  television, 
through  State  lotteries.  Private  chari- 
table groups,  private  profitmaking 
groups  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  they 
may  not  do  what  the  States  may  do 
monopolistically. 

The  administration,  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  this  administration,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Postal  Service,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  a  whole  lot  of  groups 
say  that  does  not  make  sense.  Let  a 
State  make  up  its  mind  what  it  wants 
to  do,  but  do  not  let  a  State  extraterri- 
torially  ban  gambling  from  elsewhere. 

Right  now  in  the  States  that  want  to 
allow  it,  you  cannot  put  on  the  radio 
any  notice  of  gambling,  and  to  say  we 
are  going  to  allow  it  where  it  is  profit- 
making  and  not  profitmaking  is  to 
impose  on  the  administration  a  degree 
of  difficulty  of  enforcement  they  do 
not  want,  and  I  think  they  are  entitled 
not  to  have. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  WOLF.  The  burden  that  has 
been  put  on  the  State  is  the  burden 
that  ought  to  be  on  the  gambling  casi- 
nos. 

Mr.  PRANK.  We  are  talking  about 
the  gambling  casinos. 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  a  very  fair 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  had  8 
minutes  and  made  all  of  these  points 
and  now  he  wants  to  make  them 
again. 

The  fact  is  that  debate  consists  of 
his  point  being  answered.  No,  it  is  not 
just  the  gambling  casinos. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  legis- 
lation that  also  deals  with  church  raf- 
fles and  bingos  and  VFW's  and  the 
members  say  that  legislation  has  not 
been  brought  forward,  and  the  gentle- 
man said  in  his  own  comments  in  op- 
position to  this  that  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral were  not  just  saying  do  not  allow 
casino  gambling,  they  are  saying,  "Do 
not  let  this  be  mailed  into  my  State." 
The  second  thing  the  gentleman  says 
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,he  Postal  Department  and  the 

the  Justice  Department  that 

to  now  distinguish  between 

for  profit  and  gambling  not 

which  is  an  unfair  enforce- 

liurden. 

we  say  is  this:  the  States  have 

continue   to   have   the  coverage 

'  "hey  malce  the  laws  about  what 

in  terms  of  gambling  and  what 

They  also  malce  the  laws  about 

an  be  publicly  advertised,  and  I 

disagree  with  the  suggestion  of 

the  attorneys  general  quoted 

State  should  be  able  to  censor 

a_..  and  we  do  not  believe  that. 

F  ODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 

3146,  the  Lottery  Advertising  Clarifica- 

,  of  1988. 

lajrpose  of  H.R.  3146  is  to  allow  the 

in  Interstate  commerce  of  lotteries, 

^„„,  and  similar  activities— includ- 

_.,«.  gambling  and  bingo  halls— if  the 

Deing  advertised  is  legal  in  the  State  in 

I  is  being  conducted.  The  bill  also 

or  the  mailing  of  such  advertisements 

terials,  if  the  activity  being  advertised 

in  the  State  in  which  it  is  being  con- 

and  so  long  as  the  material  being 

s  nonparticipatory.  H.R.  3146  does  not 

the  participation  in  gambling  activities 

the  mail. 

_,  when  the  lottery  statutes  were  en- 
lotteries  and  gambling  activities  were 
/  run,  largely  unregulated,  and  mostly 
Now  almost  all  States  authorize  some 
lottery  or  gambling  activity, 
activity  is  being  legally  conducted, 
no  legitimate  reason  to  prevent  its 
1  idvertised.  In  addition,  I  strongly  believe 
I  privately  run  or  charitable  activities, 
,  church  bingo  games  and  charitable 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  State- 
ed  lotteries. 

3146  makes  no  attempt  to  limit  the 
jf  the  individual  States  to  restrict  such 
.g  within  a  State  under  State  law.  In 
_  bill  includes  an  18-month  delayed  ef- 
date  in  order  to  allow  each  State  time 
legislation  to  prohibit  this  type  of  ad- 
a  within  its  boundaries. 
Department  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Postal 
the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
support  the  enactinent  of  this  legisla- 
I  addition,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Na- 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  Ameri- 
Vewspapers  Publishers  Association,  and 
N  itional  Newspapers  Association  support 
k  gislation. 
)e  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  3146. 
PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
1146,  a  bill  to  lift  the  ban  on  advertising 
....  of  chance  and  lotteries,  I  strongly 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  measure. 
>ill  would  modernize  and  clarify  outdated 
lottery  statutes.  When  stahjtes  ban- 
advertising   of   lotteries  were   enacted 
d  the  turn  of  the  century,  lotteries  were 
in  most  States.  Times  have  changed.  It 
^  be  up  to  the  States  to  decide  if  they 
f  ermit  lotteries  or  the  advertising  of  lotter- 
tThis  bill  woukj  not  ovenide  any  State 
In  fact  the  effective  date  of  the  legisla- 
5  18  months  following  enactment,  allow- 


ing States  ample  time  to  pass  new  laws  prior 
to  the  effective  date. 

In  addition,  this  bill  will  allow  chantable  and 
community  organizations  to  advertise  their 
fundraisers. 

I  urge  you  to  support  a  bill  consistent  with 
current  law  legalizing  lotteries  and  give  States 
the  right  to  set  their  own  laws  regarding  this 

issu6 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    All 

time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  oi- 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
(H.R.  3146),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I.  and  the  Chairs 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  H.R. 
3146.  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ur  je; 


BERNE  CONVENTION 
IMPLEMENTATION  ACT  OP  1988 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  4262)  to  amend  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  to  implement  the 
Berne  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Uterary  and  Artistic  Works,  as  re- 
vised at  Paris  on  July  24.  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
H.R.  4262 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTIOS  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Berne  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  of  1988". 
SEC.  2.  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE  17.  VSITED  STATES 
CODE 

Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  U  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title 
17,  UniUd  States  Code. 

SEC.  X  DECLARATIONS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  declara- 
tions: „     X     ...  /■ 

(1)  The  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Literary  and  Artistic  Works,  signed  at 
Berne  SwiUerland,  on  September  9,  1886, 
and  aU  acU,  protocols,  and  revisions  there- 
to up  to  and  including  the  revision  done  at 
pkris,  France,  in  1971.  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Berne  Convention")  are 
not  self-executing  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 


(2)  The  obligations  of  the  UniUd  States 
under  the  Berne  Convention  may  be  per- 
formed only  pursuant  to  appropriate  domes- 
tic law. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  the  law  as  it  exUts  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  satisfy  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  UniUd  States  in  adhering  to  the 
Berne  Convention;  no  righU  or  interesU  in 
addition  to  those  arising  under  such  amend- 
ments or  existing  law  shall  be  recognized  or 
created  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  such  ob- 
ligations. 

SEC  4.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BERNE  CONVENTION. 

(a)  Relationship  With  Domestic  Law.— 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  section  104(c)  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  6(2) 
of  this  AcU  and  section  301(e)  of  titU  17. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  7  of 
this  AcU  the  provisions  of  the  Berne  Conven- 
tion shall  be  given  effect  under  titU  17, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  AcU 
and  any  other  relevant  provision  of  Federal 
or  State  law,  including  the  common  law. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Berne  Conven- 
tion shall  not  be  enforceable  in  any  action 
brought  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Berne  Convention  itself. 

(b)  Certain  Rights  Not  Affected.— The 
adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Berne 
Convention,  and  satisfaction  of  United 
States  obligations  thereunder,  do  not 
expand  or  reduce  any  right  of  an  author  of  a 
work— 

(1)  to  claim  authorship  of  the  work;  or 

(2)  to  object  to  any  distortion,  mutilation, 
or  other  modification  of,  or  other  derogatory 
action  in  relation  to.  the  work,  that  would 
prejudice  the  author's  honor  or  reputation. 
SEC.  S.  DEFINITIONS 

(a)  PICTORIAL.  Graphic,  and  Sculptural 
Works.— Section  101  is  amended  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "PictoriaU  graphic,  and  sculptural 
works"  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence^ 
"technical  dravxings,  diagrams,  and  models 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "diagrams, 
models,  and  technical  drawings,  including 
architectural  plans". 

(b)  Berne  Convention  and  Berne  Conven- 
tion Work.— Section  101  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  definition  of  "audiovisual 
works"  the  following: 

"The  'Berne  Convention'  is  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Artis- 
tic Works,  signed  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on 
September  9,  1886.  and  all  acts,  protocols, 
and  revisions  thereto,  up  to  and  including 
the  revision  done  at  Paris,  France,  m  1971. 
"A  work  is  a  'Berne  Convention  work'  if— 
"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  unpublished  work, 
one  or  more  of  the  authors  is  a  national  of  a 
state  adhering  to  the  Berne  Convention,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  published  work,  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  is  a  national  of  a  state  adher- 
ing to  the  Berne  Convention  on  the  date  of 
first  publication; 

"(2)  the  work  was  first  publislied  in  a  state 
adhering  to  the  Berne  Convention,  or  was 
simultaneously  published  in  a  state  adher- 
ing to  the  Berne  Convention  and  m  a  for- 
eign nation  that  does  not  adhere  to  the 
Berne  Convention; 
"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  audiovisual  work— 
"(A)  if  one  or  more  of  the  authors  U  a  legal 
entity,  that  author  has  its  headquarters  in  a 
state  adhering  to  the  Berne  Convention;  or 

"(B)  if  one  or  more  of  the  authors  is  an  in- 
dividual that  author  is  domiciled,  or  has 
his  or  her  habitual  residence  in,  a  staU  ad- 
hering to  the  Berne  Convention;  or 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or 
sculptural  work,  such  work  is  incorporated 


in  a  building  or  other  structure  located  in  a 
state  adhering  to  the  Berne  Convention. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an  author 
who  is  domiciled  in  or  has  his  or  tier  habitu- 
al residence  in,  a  state  adhering  to  the  Berne 
Convention  is  considered  to  be  a  national  of 
that  state.  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  a 
work  is  considered  to  have  been  simulta- 
neously published  in  two  or  more  nations  if 
its  dates  of  publication  are  toithin  30  days 
of  one  another. ". 
SEC  S.  national  ORIGIN. 

Section  104  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following: 

"(4)  the  iDork  is  a  Berne  Convention  loork; 
or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(c)   Effect  of  Berne   Convention.— No 

right  or  interest  in  a  work  eligible  for  pro- 
tection under  this  title  may  be  claimed  by 
virtue  of,  or  in  reliance  upon,  the  provisions 
of  the  Berne  Convention  or  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  thereto.  Any  rights  in  a 
work  eligible  for  protection  under  this  title 
that  derive  from  this  tiUe,  other  Federal  or 
State  statutes,  or  the  common  law,  shall  not 
6e  expanded  or  reduced  by  virtue  of,  or  in  re- 
liance upon,  the  provisions  of  the  Berne 
Convention  or  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  thereto. ". 

SEC  7.  PREEMPTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  OTHER 
LAWS. 

Section  301  of  title  17,  UniUd  StaUs  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsectiOTV 

"(e)  The  scope  of  Federal  preemption 
under  this  section  is  not  affecUd  by  the  ad- 
herence of  the  UniUd  States  to  the  Berne 
Convention  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  UniUd  StaUs  thereunder. ". 

SEC.  8.  SCOPE  OF  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  IN  NONDRAMA- 
TIC  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

(a)   Neootuted  Licenses.— C^apUr  1   is 
amended  by  inserting  afUr  section  116  the 
following  new  section: 
"SIISA.   Negotiated  liceiuei  for  public  perform- 

anee*   by  meant  of  coin-operated  pkonortcord 

player* 

"(a)  Appucabiuty  of  Section.— This  sec- 
tion applies  to  any  nondramatic  musical 
work  embodied  in  a  phonorecord. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Exclusive  Right  if  Li- 
censes Not  Negotiated. — 

"(1)  APPUCABiLiTY.—In  the  case  of  a  work 
to  which  this  section  applies,  the  exclusive 
right  under  clause  4  of  section  106  to  per- 
form the  work  publicly  by  means  of  a  coin- 
operaUd  phonorecord  player  is  limiUd  by 
section  116  to  the  extent  provided  in  this 
section. 

"(2)  Determination  by  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal.— The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal, 
at  the  end  of  the  1-year  period  beginning  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Berne  Convention 
Implementation  Act  of  1988,  and  periodical- 
ly thereafUr  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  subsection  (f).  shall  determine  whether 
or  not  negotiaUd  licenses  authorized  by  sub- 
section (c)  are  in  effect  so  as  to  provide  per- 
mission to  use  a  quantity  of  musical  works 
not  substantially  smaller  than  the  quantity 
of  such  works  performed  on  coin-operated 
phonorecord  players  during  the  lyear 
period  ending  on  the  effective  daU  of  that 
AcU  If  the  Copyright  deUrmines  that  such 
negotiaUd  licenses  are  not  so  in  effecU  the 
Tribunal  shall,  upon  making  the  determina- 
tion, publish  the  deUrmination  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  Upon  such  publication,  section 


116  sh€Ul  apply  with  respect  to  musical 
works  that  are  not  the  subject  of  such  nego- 
tiaUd licenses. 
"(c)  Negotiated  Licenses.— 
"(1)  Authority  for  NEOOTUTIONS.—Any 
owners  of  copyright  in  toorks  to  which  this 
section  applies  and  any  operators  of  coin- 
operated  phonorecord  players  may  negotiaU 
and  agree  upon  the  Urms  and  rates  of  royal- 
ty payments  for  performance  of  such  works 
and  the  proportionaU  division  of  fees  paid 
among  copyright  owners,  and  may  designaU 
common  agents  to  negotiaU,  agree  to,  pay, 
or  receive  such  royalty  payments. 

"(2)  Arbitration.— Partus  to  such  a  nego- 
tiation, within  such  time  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  by 
regulation,  may  deUrmine  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  by  arbitration.  Such  arbitration 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  titU  9, 
to  the  extent  such  title  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  sectiOTL  The  parties  shall  give 
notice  to  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  of 
any  deUrmination  reached  by  arbitration 
and  any  such  deUrmination  shaU.  as  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  arbitration,  be  dis- 
positive of  the  issues  to  which  it  relaUs. 

"(d)  License  Agreements  Superior  to  CRT 
Determinations.— License  agreemenU  be- 
tween one  or  more  copyright  owners  and  one 
or  more  operators  of  coin-operaUd  phono- 
record players,  which  are  negotiaUd  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c).  shall  be  given 
effect  in  lUu  of  any  otherwise  applicable  de- 
termination by  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal. 

"(e)  Negotiation  Schedule.— Not  later 
than  60  days  aJUr  the  effective  daU  of  the 
Berne  Convention  Implementation  Act  of 
1988,  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Copyright  Roy- 
alty Tribunal  has  not  received  notice,  from 
copyright  owners  and  operators  of  coin-op- 
erated phonorecord  players  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)(1),  of  the  daU  and  location  of 
the  first  meeting  between  such  copyright 
owners  and  such  operators  to  commence  ne- 
gotiations authorized  by  subsection  (c),  the 
Chairman  shall  announce  the  daU  and  loca- 
tion of  siu:h  meeting.  Such  meeting  may  not 
be  held  more  than  90  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  that  AcU 

"(f)  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  To  Sus- 
pend Various  Activities.— The  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  shall  not  conduct  any 
ratemaldng  activity  with  respect  to  coin-op- 
eraUd  phonorecord  players  unless,  at  any 
time  more  than  one  year  after  the  effective 
daU  of  the  Berne  Convention  Implementa- 
tion Act  of  1988.  the  negotiated  licenses 
adopted  by  the  parties  under  this  section  do 
not  provide  permission  to  use  a  quantity  of 
musical  works  not  substantially  smaller 
than  the  quantity  of  such  works  performed 
on  coin-operaUd  phonorecord  players 
during  the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  AcU 

"(g)  Transition  Provisions;  Retention  of 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  Jurisdic- 
tion.—Until  such  time  as  licensing  provi- 
sions are  deUrmined  by  the  parties  under 
this  section,  the  terms  of  the  compulsory  li- 
cense under  section  116,  with  respect  to  the 
public  performance  of  nondramatic  musical 
works  by  means  of  coin-operated  phonorec- 
ord players,  which  is  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  daU  of  the  Berne  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  of  1988,  shall 
remain  in  force.  If  a  negotiaUd  license  au- 
thorized by  this  section  comes  into  force  so 
as  to  supersede  previous  deUrminations  of 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d),  but  thereafUr  is  Urminat- 
ed  or  expires  and  is  not  replaced  by  another 
licensing  agreemenU  then  section  116  shall 


be  effective  with  respect  to  musical  works 
that  were  the  subject  of  the  terminated  or  ex- 
pired license. ". 
(b)    Technical   and    Conforminq   AMOim- 

MENTS.— 

(1)  Section  116  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  section  caption  by  striking  out 
"Public"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
puUory  Uceniei  for  public"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  afUr  "pho- 
norecord, "  the  following:  "the  performance 
of  which  is  subject  to  this  section  as  provid- 
ed in  section  116A, ";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (e),  by  inserting  "and 
section  116A"  after  "As  used  in  this  section". 

(2)  The  tabU  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapUr  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  116  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"116.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  in  nondrama- 
tic musical  works:  Compulsory 
licenses  for  public  perform- 
ances by  means  of  coin-operat- 
ed phonorecord  players. 

"116A.  Negotiated  licenses  for  public  per- 
formances by  means  of  coin-op- 
eraUd  phonorecord  players. ". 

SEC.  ».  NOTICE  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

(a)  Visually  Perceptible  Copies.— Section 
401  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"shall"  and  inserting  in  lUu  thereof  "may"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "The 
notice  appearing  on  the  copies"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "If  a  notice  appears  on 
the  copies,  it";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  EVIDENTURY   WEIGHT  OF  NOTICE.— If  O 

notice  of  copyright  in  the  form  specified  by 
this  section  appears  on  the  published  copy 
or  copies  to  which  a  defendant  in  a  copy- 
right infringement  suit  had  access,  then  no 
weight  shaU  be  given  to  such  a  defendant's 
inUrposition  of  a  defense  based  on  innocent 
infringement  in  mitigation  of  actual  or  stat- 
utory damages,  except  as  provided  in  the 
last  senUnce  of  section  504(c)(2).". 

(b)  Phonorecords  of  Sound  Record- 
INGS.— Section  402  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "The 
notice  appearing  on  the  phonorecords"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If  a  notice  appears 
on  the  phonorecords,  it";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(d)  Evidentiary  Weight  of  Notice.— If  a 

notice  of  copyright  in  the  form  specified  by 
this  section  appears  on  the  published  phono- 
record or  phonorecords  to  which  a  defend- 
ant in  a  copyright  infringement  suit  had 
access,  then  no  weight  shall  be  given  to  such 
a  defendant's  inUrposition  of  a  defense 
based  on  innocent  infringement  in  mitiga- 
tion of  actual  or  statutory  damages,  except 
as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
504(c)(2).". 

(c)  Publications  Incorporating  Untted 
States  Government  Works.— Section  403  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  notice  of  copy- 
right" and  all  that  follows  through  "title" 
and  inserting  in  lUu  thereof  "such  copies  or 
phonorecords  shall  prominently  display  a 
staUment  identifying  those  portions  of  the 
copies  or  phonorecords  that  constituU  a 
work  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  GovemmenU  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Copyright  Office". 

(d)  Contributions  to  Collective  Works.— 
Section  404  is  amended— 
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COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 

Determinations    Concerning    Copy- 
Royalty   Rates.— Section    801(b)    is 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"In  determining,  under  paragraph  (1)(B), 
whether  a  return  to  a  copyright  owner  under 
section  116  is  fair,  substantial  deference 
shall  be  given  to— 

"(I)  the  rates  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  daU  of  the  Berne  Convention 
Implementation  Act  of  1988,  and 

"(II)  the  rates  contained  in  any  license  ne- 
gotiated under  section  116A(c).". 

(b)  Petitions  for  Adjustment  of  Rates.— 
Section  804(a)(2)(C)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  In  proceedings  under  section 
801(b)(1)  concerning  the  adjustment  of  roy- 
alty rates  under  section  116— 

"(i)  such  petition  may  be  filed  in  1990  and 
in  each  subsequent  tenth  calendar  year,  or 

"(ii)  if  no  petition  is  filed  in  1990  on  ac- 
count of  the  applicability  of  negotiated  li- 
censes under  section  116A,  and  thereof Ur 
section  116  becomes  effective  with  respect  to 
musical  works  under  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (g) 
of  section  116A,  then  a  petition  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  filed  in  the  year  in  which 
section  116  becomes  so  effective  and  in  each 
subsequent  tenth  calendar  year. 
If  clause  (ii)  becomes  applicable,  then  clause 
(i)  shall  thereafter  no  longer  be  effective. ". 

SEC  IX  WORKS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

Title  17,  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  does  not  provide  copyright  pro- 
tection for  any  work  that  is  in  the  public 
domain  in  the  United  States. 

SEC    14.    EFFECTIVE  DATE;   EFFECT  ON   PENDING 
CASES. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— This  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  take  effect  on 
the  day  after  the  date  on  which  the  Berne 
Convention  enters  into  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Effect  on  Pending  Cases.— Any  cause 
of  action  arising  under  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
such  title  as  in  effect  when  the  cause  of 
action  arose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER]  Will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MOORHEAD]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  meets  for 
what  might  be  termed  an  historic  oc- 
casion: To  determine  whether  and 
under  what  conditions  the  United 
States  should  adhere  to  the  Berne 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Lit- 
erary and  Artistic  Works.  The  conven- 
tion—the most  important  copyright 
treaty  in  the  world— recently  celebrat- 
ed its  centennial.  Berne  implementing 


legislation  has  never  before  reached 
the  House  floor.  Today,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  pass  a  bill  that  would 
allow  us  to  join  the  Berne  Union. 

The  Berne  Convention  Implementa- 
tion Act  of  1988— H.R.  4262— was  re- 
ported favorbly  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  April  28,  1988. 
The  vote  was  unanimous,  no  excep- 
tions being  heard. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
HEADl  who  has  been  unwavering  in  his 
support  for  this  legislative  initiative. 
He  not  only  sponsored  the  administra- 
tion's bill  but  joined  me  as  the  princi- 
pal cosponsor  of  my  original  bill  and 
the  bill  we  bring  before  the  House 
today.  I  would  also  like  to  recognize 
the  leadership  efforts  of  my  full  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino];  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pish];  and  two  key  members  of  my 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hyde]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berbjan]. 

During  the  100th  Congress,  my  sub- 
committee—the Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice— held  6  days  of 
hearings  on  legislation  pertaining  to 
U.S.  adherence  to  Berne.  Moreover, 
five  committee  members— all  of  whom 
are  on  the  floor  today— participated  in 
5  days  of  meetings  with  European  ex- 
perts on  the  subject.  In  this  latter 
regard,  2  days  of  roimdtable  consulta- 
tions at  the  World  Intellectual  Proper- 
ty Organization  [WIPO]  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  were  particularly  useful. 
Members  met  with  and  heard  the 
views  of  15  experts  on  foreign  and 
international  copyright  law.  I  am  par- 
ticularly thankful  to  the  Director 
General  of  the  WIPO.  Dr.  Arpad 
Bogsch.  for  his  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion in  furthering  our  imderstandlng 
of  the  treaty  and  its  administration. 

H.R.  4262  is  premised  on  the  propo- 
sition that  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Berne  Convention  can  be 
accomplished  with  only  minimal 
changes  to  U.S.  law.  U.S.  adherence, 
using  the  minimalist  approach,  is  our 
overall  goal. 

The  United  States  has  chosen  not  to 
join  the  Berne  Union  in  the  past  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  the  kind  of 
copyright  laws  that  the  convention 
then  required.  When  I  introduced  my 
initial  piece  of  legislation  (H.R.  1623) 
approximately  1  year  ago,  I  thought 
that  amending  our  copyright  law  to 
permit  entry  into  the  Berne  Union 
would  be  a  lengthy,  uphiU  climb.  I  am 
now  persuaded  that  the  enactment  of 
implementing  legislation  for  Berne  ad- 
herence—legislation which  satisfies 
the  standards  of  the  treaty,  maintains 
the  essential  balance  of  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  1976  Copyright 


Act  and  promotes  the  public  interest- 
is  close  to  being  attained. 

The  House  and  the  other  body  have 
been  working  together  on  adherence 
legislation.  In  this  regard,  I  note  the 
excellent  work  being  done  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Leahy,  Senator 
DeConcini,  and  Senator  Hatch.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  fa- 
vorably reported  a  bill. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  thank  all 
the  individuals  and  organizations  that 
have  assisted  in  the  legislation.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  reflect  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working 
Group  on  U.S.  Adherence  to  the  Berne 
Convention,  and  most  particularly  its 
chair,  Mr.  Irwin  Karp,  and  its  Govern- 
ment liaison  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Mr.  Harvey  Winter. 
The  Copyright  Office  and  its  excellent 
staff— most  particularly,  the  Register 
of  Copyrights,  Mr.  Ralph  Oman,  gen- 
eral counsel  Dorothy  Schrader,  and  at- 
torney-adviser Lewis  Flacks— deserve 
our  commendation. 

The  administration  has  been  a  con- 
structive player  in  the  process.  Three 
executive  branch  entities— the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce— have  been 
very  cooperative  in  the  process.  In  this 
regard,  under  leave  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  following  letter  to  me 
from  the  Honorable  Clayton  Yeutter: 
The  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Washington. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  Administration  of  Justice, 
House  Judiciary   Committee,   House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  legislation  making  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  adhere  to  the  Berne 
Convention  is  now  scheduled  for  floor  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
iterate my  strong  support  for  Berne  adher- 
ence. 

The  Administration  is  firmly  committed 
to  improving  protection  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  at  home  and  abroad.  Over  the 
past  years  we  have  undertaken  numerous  bi- 
lateral negotiations  and  consultations  aimed 
at  improving  protection  of  U.S.  copyrights 
m  the  markets  of  our  trading  partners.  We 
have  also  succeeded  in  making  intellectual 
property  a  principal  topic  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  Trade  Negotiations  now  ongoing 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  But,  as  I  testified  before  your  Sub- 
committee, our  failure  to  join  the  Berne 
Convention  diminishes  our  effectiveness  in 
international  negotiations.  Many  countries 
interpret  our  non-adherence  to  Beme  as  an 
indication  of  lack  of  commitment  to  the 
issue  of  improved  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights.  As  we  have  seen  with 
Korea,  which  chose  to  adhere  to  the  UCC 
instead  of  Beme.  it  is  often  hard  to  convince 
other  countries  to  provide  strong  copyright 
protection  when  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
premier  international  treaty  in  the  area  of 
copyrights. 

I  am  convinced  adhering  to  the  Beme 
Convention  would  give  a  temendous  boost  to 
our  worldwide  efforts  to  improve  intellectu- 
al property  protection. 


Many   thanks  for   your  leadership  and 
hard  work  on  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Clayton  Yedtter. 

Ambassador  Yeutter  reiterates  the 
strong  support  of  the  administration 
for  legislation  making  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  adhere  to  Beme. 
He  also  underlines  the  positive  impact 
that  Beme  adherence  will  have  on  im- 
proving protection  of  U.S.  copyrights 
in  the  markets  of  oiu-  trading  partners. 

There  is  a  strong  consensus  behind 
H.R.  4262.  All  parties  believe  that  the 
convention  is  not  self-executing  and 
that  some  legislative  action  by  the 
Congress  is  essential.  Almost  everyone 
agrees  that  any  legislation  should 
employ  the  minimalist  approach.  Leg- 
islative efforts  to  perfect  this  or  that 
feature  of  our  copyright  law.  unneces- 
sary to  secure  Beme  membership,  can 
and  should  deferred  for  another  day. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  legislation 
should  not  be  retroactive  and  that  the 
public  domain  should  not  be  disturbed. 

During  conmiittee  and  subcommittee 
consideration  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, we  examined  four  specific  subject 
areas:  the  jukebox  compulsory  license; 
the  protection  of  architectural  works; 
formalities;  and  moral  rights  of  au- 
thors. Let  me  briefly  summarize  these 
areas  of  interest. 

1.  THE  JTTKEBOX  COMFni.SORY  LICENSE 

The  performing  rights  societies  and 
the  jukebox  operators  have,  on  the 
matter  of  Beme.  put  their  deep-seated 
differences  aside  and  are  prepared  to 
accept  a  revision  of  the  present  law 
along  the  essential  lines  proposed  in 
H.R.  4262.  In  brief,  the  legislation  cre- 
ates a  system  for  negotiating  the  li- 
censing of  works  played  on  jukeboxes. 
If  negotiations  fail,  the  parties  will  fall 
back  on  the  current  compulsory  li- 
cense system. 

2.  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS 

The  protection  of  architectural 
works  found  in  current  copyright  law 
is  adequate  to  comport  with  Beme  re- 
quirements on  this  matter.  Rather 
than  moving  precipitously  on  an  issue 
which  touches  very  fundamental  lines, 
long  drawn  in  our  copyright  law,  with 
respect  to  the  nonprotection  under 
copyright  of  creativity  more  appropri- 
ately protected  by  design  or  patent 
protection.  H.R.  4262  adds  a  short 
amendment  to  current  law,  clarifying 
that  architectural  works  are  protected 
tmder  the  general  category  of  pictori- 
al, graphic,  and  sculptural  works. 

3.  FORMALITIES 

The  central  feature  of  Beme  is  its 
prohibition  ~  of  formalities.  Everyone 
appears  to  be  in  agreement  that  the 
copyright  notice  requirement  must  be 
eliminated.  Again,  library  and  educa- 
tional communities  have  joined  with 
authors  and  proprietors  in  agreeing 
that  such  a  step  can  and  should  be 
taken. 

The  one  remaining  area  regarding 
formalities  where  there  is  some  dis- 


agreement concerns  the  need  to 
remove  the  requirement  of  registra- 
tion as  a  precondition  to  an  infringe- 
ment suit.  Using  the  minimalist  ap- 
proach. H.R.  4262  opts  not  to  amend 
our  law  on  this  point. 

4.  MORAL  RIGHTS 

In  order  to  stimulate  discussion,  my 
original  bill  proposed  a  moral  rights 
provision.  My  subcommittee  heard- 
and  will  continue  to  hear— from  a  wide 
variety  of  parties  involved  in  the  artis- 
tic and  business  aspects  of  the  creative 
process.  After  hearing  from  all  of 
these  parties,  I  came  to  respect  the 
view  that  the  best  course  was  to  avoid 
statutory  treatment  of  moral  rights  in 
the  context  of  Beme.  This  conclusion 
rested  in  part  on  the  political  reality 
that  legislation  with  a  moral  rights 
provision  simply  would  not  pass.  Fur- 
thermore, amendments  to  the  Copy- 
right Act  relating  to  moral  rights  are 
not  required  in  order  to  secure  U.S.  ad- 
herence to  Beme.  Most  observers 
agree  that  current  law.  including  the 
Lanham  Act  and  laws  relating  to  defa- 
mation, privacy,  publicity,  and  unfair 
competition,  contains  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  moral  rights  sufficient  to 
comply  with  Beme. 

The  committee  came  to  agree  with 
these  propositions,  and  concluded  that 
no  changes  to  current  law  were  neces- 
sary. "No  changes"  means  no  changes 
in  either  direction.  While  we  do  not 
add  a  moral  rights  provision  to  the 
law.  we  also  do  not  intend  to  freeze 
current  law  or  to  preempt  it.  The  com- 
mittee has  determined  that  Beme  re- 
quires neither  of  these  approaches. 
H.R.  4262  leaves  the  law  exactly  where 
it  is.  and  allows  it  to  develop— or  not 
develop— in  exactly  the  same  way  it 
would  have  developed— or  not  devel- 
oped—had we  not  adhered  to  Beme. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  in  1976  we  re- 
vised our  law  to  move  away  from  many 
of  the  rules  which  had  kept  us  apart 
from  the  Beme  Union.  The  net  effect 
of  the  1976  act  was  to  bring  Beme  ad- 
herence within  reach.  Today,  the  pros- 
pects are  all  favorable  for  U.S.  adher- 
ence. Timing  is  essential  and  we  do  not 
have  much  time.  Let  us  act  now,  and 
vote  affirmatively  to  send  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  to  the 
Senate. 

n  1515 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liber- 
ties and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Bob 
Kastenmeier,  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue.  He  has  guided  the  subcom- 
mittee through  several  days  of 
thought-provoking  and  productive 
hearings  on  what  is  a  very  complex 
issue.  By  the  same  token,  the  gentle- 
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my  view,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
SUtes  of  America  to  enact  statutory 
provisions    on    moral    rights    in    order    to 
with  Article  6bls  of  the  Beme  Con- 
vendon.  The  requirements  under  this  Arti- 
cle tan  be  fulfilled  not  only  by  statutory 
in  a  copyright  sUtute  but  also  by 
comjnon  law  and  other  statutes.  I  believe 
in  the  United  SUtes  the  common  law 
such  sUtutes   (section   43(a)   of   the 
Act)  contain  the  necessary  law  to 
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fulfill  any  obligation  for  the  United  SUtes 
under  Article  6bls. 

There  are  several  countries  of  the 
common  law  system,  and  among  them  the 
United  Kingdom  (that  joined  the  Conven- 
tion exactly  100  years  ago)  that  are  bound 
by  the  Beme  Convention,  Including  Its  Arti- 
cle 6bis.  which  have  never  had  and  do  not 
have  at  the  present  time  sUtutory  provi- 
sions on  moral  rights. 

I  am  aware  that  the  directors  of 
motion  pictures  feel  strongly  that  the 
use  of  colorization,  panning  and  scan- 
ning, and  time  compression  have  im- 
paired the  integrity  of  the  art  of  film 
making.  I  have  joined  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER.  in  Sending  letters  to  Ralph 
Oman,  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  and 
Don  Quigg.  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents and  Trademarks,  requesting  that 
they  study  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  copyright  law  and  the  Lanham 
Act.  as  they  relate  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned technologies. 

Rather  than  reiterate  the  long  list  of 
individuals  and  organizations  that 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KASTENMEuai]  and 
extend  my  sincerest  thanks  to  all 
those  who  were  part  of  this  effort.  I 
think  H.R.  4262  is  important  and  his- 
toric and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4262, 
legislation  to  implement  the  Beme 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Lit- 
erary and  Artistic  Works.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented at  hearings  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  and  my  own 
conversations  with  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  observers  of  the  state  of 
intellectual  property  protection,  I  con- 
clude that  U.S.  adherence  to  the 
Beme  Convention  makes  sense. 

By  choosing  at  long  last  to  adhere  to 
Beme,  the  United  States  faces  the 
prospect  of  significant  gains  in  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  piracy  and  in  our  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  trade  relations 
concerning  goods  protected  by  copy- 
right. The  United  States  enjoys  a  posi- 
tive balance  of  trade  in  the  area  of  cul- 
tural products,  and  adherence  provides 
an  opportunity  to  increase  that  trade 
advantage. 


I  am  convinced  that  adherence  will 
strengthen  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage 
foreign  countries  to  enact  more  effec- 
tive copyright  laws,  and  will  afford  en- 
hanced copyright  protection  to  Ameri- 
can intellectual  property  in  countries 
which  adhere  to  Beme  but  do  not 
have  copyright  treaty  relations  with 
the  United  States. 


The  bill  before  us  makes  no  statuto- 
ry changes  in  Federal  law  in  the  moral 
rights  area.  Clearly  article  6bis  has 
been  the  focus  of  much  attention: 

First.  Independently  of  the  author's 
economic  rights,  and  even  after  the 
transfer  of  the  said  rights,  the  author 
shall  have  the  right  to  claim  author- 
ship of  the  work  and  to  object  to  any 
distortion,  mutilation  or  other  modifi- 
cation of.  or  other  derogatory  action 
in  relation  to.  the  said  work,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  his  honor  or  reputation. 
Second.  The  rights  granted  to  the 
author  in  accordance  with  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  shall,  after  his  death, 
be  maintained. 

Third.  The  means  or  redress  for 
safeguarding  the  rights  granted  by 
this  article  shall  be  governed  by  the 
legislation  of  the  country  where  pro- 
tection is  claimed. 

The  Beme  Convention  signatory  na- 
tions and  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  staff  with  whom  I 
have  met,  including  Director  General 
Arpad  Bogsch,  claim  that  each  coun- 
try is  the  judge  of  the  adequacy  of  its 
own  laws  under  Beme,  and  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  change 
its  laws  in  order  to  be  in  compliance 
with  Beme.  It  was  the  view  of  most  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  that  the 
combination  of  State  law.  case  law. 
and  trademark  law  constitute  a  body 
of  U.S.  law  which  is  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  moral  rights  provi- 
sions of  Beme. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  that  we  may 
not  be  intellectually  honest  when  we 
conclude  that  we  can  join  Beme  by 
deeming  U.S.  laws  to  be  in  compliance, 
but  assxmiing  none  of  the  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Convention  to  enhance 
the  rights  of  authors. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, has  announced  his  intention  to 
hold  a  hearing  next  month  on  the  sub- 
ject of  artists'  rights,  including  the  im- 
portant question  of  whether  we  should 
create  statutory  protections  against 
the  material  alteration  of  artists' 
works. 

With  regard  to  protecting  films  in 
particular  from  material  alteration, 
the  approaches  to  the  issue  which 
have  been  broached  thus  far  by  direc- 
tors and  screenwriters  strike  me  as  un- 
workable. We  are  not  really  solving 
any  perceived  problem  if  screenwriters 
and  directors  can  effectively  be  co- 
erced into  waving  the  rights  afforded 
by  statute. 

Those  directors  and  screenwriters 
who  are  sufficiently  prominent  can 
achieve  the  rights  in  question  through 
the  vehicle  of  their  contracts,  and 
those  who  are  not  strong  enough  in 
their  respective  fields  can  easily  be  co- 
erced into  relinquishing  those  rights 


as  a  condition  of  being  hired.  I  contin- 
ue to  have  concerns  on  this  point,  and 
have  not  seen  a  statutory  approach 
that  addresses  my  concerns. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  essential  that  those  who  put 
up  the  money  and  take  the  financial 
risk  in  making  motion  pictures  be  able 
to  exploit  those  films  in  many  mar- 
kets. Getting  American  films  made  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  creative 
community,  and  equally  important,  in 
the  interest  of  the  filmvlewlng  public 
around  the  world. 

I  remain  open  to  the  prospect  that 
there  may  be  a  legislative  approach  in 
the  spirit  of  article  6bis  which  will  not 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
I  can  support  a  solution  that  is  work- 
able, achievable,  and  that  will  not  un- 
dermine U.S.  adherence  to  Beme. 

Important  questions  have  been 
raised  in  the  critical  area  of  moral 
rights,  and  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  In  scheduling  a 
hearing  at  which  these  questions  csai 
be  explored.  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  and  the  interested 
parties  on  this  issue. 

In  the  meantime.  I  urge  support  for 
H.R.  4262.  which  I  am  convinced  is  in 
both  the  national  Interest  and  the  best 
interest  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the  cre- 
ation of  American  Intellectual  proper- 
ty. 

D  1530 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  4262.  legislation  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  join  the  Beme  Con- 
vention. It  is  important  for  this  coun- 
try to  take  its  rightful  place  among 
nations  which  provide  the  strongest 
protection  and  the  strongest  Incentive 
to  our  creators  and  to  our  inventors. 
Our  citizens  are  among  the  most  cre- 
ative in  the  worl'd.  The  U.S.  film  and 
video  industry  alone  return  to  this 
coimtry  each  year,  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion In  surplus  balance  of  trade.  Our 
books,  our  music,  our  computer  soft- 
ware, our  art  and  the  industry  that 
helps  produce  them  consistently  re- 
sults in  a  large  trade  surplus  for  this 
coimtry.  A  positive  trade  balance  also 
sustains  millions  of  American  jobs 
thereby  stimulating  our  domestic 
economy.  This  is  a  very  valuable  na- 
tional trade  asset  that  has  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

We  do  not  want  or  need  tariffs,  or 
quotas,  or  barriers  of  any  kind.  Ameri- 
cans can  compete  openly  and  win.  in 
every  market  in  the  world,  but  our  cre- 
ative material  must  be  protected  and 
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about. 

The  Beme  Treaty  provides  the  high- 
est form  of  international  copyright 
protection  available  and  the  United 
States,  as  one  of  the  leswiing  exporters 
of  copyrighted  works  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  belong  to  this  World  Copy- 
right Organization. 

In  conclusion.  I  also  would  like  to 
commend  the  subcommittee,  particu- 
larly its  chairmsui.  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
and  its  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  and  Mr.  Fish  for  their  out- 
standing leadership  in  this  difficult 
but  very  Important  area  of  the  law.  In 
addition.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
Gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kas- 
tenbjeier]  for  the  patience  and  under- 
standing that  he  has  exhibited  to  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  who  do 
not  possess  his  background  or  his  ex- 
pertise in  this  complicated  area  of  the 
law.  for  his  help,  let  me  say  to  the 
chairman,  I  am  particularly  grateful. 

I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Coiuts  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. Bob  Kastenbieier.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Carlos  Moor- 
head.  for  their  work  on  H.R.  4262. 
which  I  strongly  support.  Not  only  is 
the  leadership  of  our  colleagues  recog- 
nized in  our  committee,  but  they  are 
also  recognized  and  respected  in  the 
international  copyright  community. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  with 
Chairman  Kastenmeier  and  the  sub- 
committee for  2  days  of  hearings  it 
held  on  U.S.  Adherence  to  Beme  in 
Geneva,  as  well  as  to  participate  in 
several  consultations.  During  the  hear- 
ings, we  heard  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses of  11  different  countries  that 
are  all  members  of  Beme.  The  consen- 
sus of  opinion  among  the  witnesses 
was  that  the  United  States  need  make 
only  minimal  changes  in  its  laws  to 
become  a  member  of  Beme.  H.R.  4262 
adopts  this  minimalist  approach, 
making  changes  in  U.S.  law  only 
where  necessary. 

On  July  15,  1987,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Carlos  Moorhead 
and  I  introduced  the  administration's 
Beme  bill.  H.R.  2962.  On  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  moral  rights.  H.R.  2962 
would  leave  the  law  where  it  is  today 
and  continue  to  allow  it  to  evolve.  This 
approach  is  premised  on  the  recogni- 
tion that  existing  U.S.  common  law 
and  statutory  law.  such  as  section 
43(a)  of  the  Lanham  Act,  are  suffi- 
cient to  fulfill  any  moral  rights  obliga- 
tion for  the  United  States  under  the 


Beme  Convention.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  subcommittee  adopted  a 
comparable  approach  in  H.R.  4262.  An 
amendment  adopted  in  full  committee 
further  clarifies  the  neutrality  of  this 
legislation  with  respect  to  State  and 
common  law. 

U.S.  adherence  to  Beme  is  a  top  pri- 
ority for  the  administration  in  that  ad- 
herence to  Beme  will  put  the  United 
States  In  a  stronger  position  to  argue 
for  better  protection  of  U.S.  copyright- 
ed works  overseas.  Ambassador  Clay- 
ton Yeuter,  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, highlighted  this  point  during  his 
testimony  before  the  Courts  Subcom- 
mittee: 

Too  often  we  have  found  that  our  nonad- 
herence  to  Beme  is  the  basis  for  foreign  re- 
sistance to  making  changes  in  their  inad- 
equate laws  .  .  .  Achieving  meaningful  re- 
sults in  negotiations  requires  leverage.  In 
this  area,  the  leverage  comes  from  setting 
the  right  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  requires  adherence  to  the  Beme 
Convention. 

This  legislation  along  with  what  we 
have  completed  in  the  trade  bill  on 
pr(x;ess  patents  is  going  to  be  very 
helpful  in  our  dealings  with  our  trad- 
ing partners.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  [Mr.  Lungren]. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bUl. 

As  has  been  said,  this  is  an  esoteric 
area  of  the  law  and  that  is  why  the 
Members  who  have  been  commended 
are  being  commended.  They  have  done 
a  lot  of  work  in  this  area.  In  an  area 
that  most  Members  know  little  about 
or  spend  ajiy  time  on. 

I  would  just  say  that  as  we  in  the 
United  States  look  at  the  trade  situa- 
tion, it  is  obvious  to  us  that  intellectu- 
al property  rights  are  a  major  portion 
and  will  be  an  even  greater  portion  of 
our  trade  equation. 

It  is  something  in  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  wish  to  expand.  Often- 
times when  discussions  are  held  with 
other  countries  about  proper  protec- 
tion of  intellectual  property  rights, 
they  have  observed  that  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  deal  with  the 
Beme  Convention,  that  is  to  ratify  the 
Beme  Convention  and  become  a  party 
to  it. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  is  particu- 
larly important  for  all  Members  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  would  just  mention  one  particular 
area  of  concern  that  arose  early  on 
which  I  think  has  been  dealt  with  in 
this  legislation.  That  deals  with  the 
juke  box  compulsory  licenses. 

Currently  juke  box  operators  must 
obtain  a  compulsory  license  to  publicly 
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records  without  violating  copy- 
laws. 

was  a  concern  that  with  adop- 

3f   this   type   of   legislation   we 

^^  somehow  remove  that  particu- 

cifcumstance  from  present  day  law. 

,.  7  of  the  bill  allows  for  changes 

juke  box  compulsory  license  but 

allows    continued    protection.     It 

negotiations  to  ensue  to  try  to 

ish   the    groimds   under   which 

^  sorts  of  things  can  continue  to 

1  )lace.  But  it  also  says  that  if  that 

done  within  a  year,  current  law 

^  will  remain.  It  seems  to  me 

,  iL'  a  reasonable  compromise. 

I  rotects  legitimate  property  inter- 

Df   the   performers   and   it   also 

the  continuation  of  what  is  a 

in  the  United  States  of  juke 

being    in    different    locations. 

is,  of  course,  very  different  than 

the  experience  in  other  parts 

world. 

that  reason,  I  think  we  have 
_  an  adequate  compromise. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
would  support  this  bill. 
MOORHEAD.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
the   remaining   portion  of   our 
the  9  minutes  remaining,  to  the 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
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COBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
yielding. 
,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
4262. 

-^  legislation,  as  has  been  pointed 
nay  appear  esoteric  to  the  casual 
but  to  those  people  in  this 
who  create  our  music,  who 
our  literature,  who  create  our 
who  create  our  film  classics,  it  is 
important  indeed. 
J  issue  of  moral  rights  was  dealt 
directly  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
;,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 
of  Justice.  We  do  not  intend 
,^  the  law  in  this  coimtry  re- 
,.„  moral  rights  by  this  legisla- 
But  this  issue  itself  will  not  go 
Our  subcommittee  will  continue 
.  with  it.  As  we  become  more  f  a- 
with  its  complexities,  we  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  its  devel- 
t.  For  clearly  the  issue  of  moral 
is  an  important  and  dynamic 
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the  House  report  points  out,  the 

conlmittee  recognizes  that  protection 

rights  of  paternity  and  integrity 

country  have  gradually  been  in- 
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recent  years  eight  States  have  en- 
legislation    to    protect    these 
at  least  as  they  pertain  to  cer- 
artists. 
too,  would  like  to  commend  the 

of    the    Subcommittee    on 

CoArts.  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 

ist^tion   of   Justice,    the    gentleman 

Wisconsin    [Mr.    KASTENMEiiai], 

Mr.     MooRHEAD,     the     ranking 

_      of  the  subcommittee  for  an- 

nolncbiig  hearings  on  this  issue  and 
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for  their  leadership  on  H.R.  4262 
which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Berne  ship  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  dock  today,  I  do  not 
want  the  issue  of  moral  rights  to  be 
cast  adrift  in  her  wake.  The  issue  is 
too  important  and.  as  has  previously 
been  indicated,  will  not  go  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  point,  let  me  say  that  I  know 
that  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  RoDiNo],  would  like  to  have  made 
a  statement  which  I  will  offer  for  the 
Record  under  general  leave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  only  say  in  con- 
clusion that  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  for  this 
country;  I  would  point  out  that  the 
films  that  we  send  abroad,  the  com- 
puter software,  the  records,  the  music, 
and  the  culture  of  this  country,  along 
with  its  knowledge,  are  the  dollar-win- 
ners for  this  Republic  even  though  we 
are   in   hard   times   with   respect   to 

trade. 

This  act  of  adhering  to  the  Berne 
Convention  will  advance  the  cause  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4262,  the  Berne  Convention 
Implementation  Act  of  1988. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
leadership  of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER],  who  has  provided  a  guiding  hand  for 
this  important  legislation.  Having  worked  to- 
gether over  the  years  on  many  important 
copyright  bills— including  the  historic  Copyright 
Revision  Act  of  1976,  the  Computer  Software 
Amendments  Act,  and  the  Semiconductor 
Chip  Protection  Act— we  have  strived  to  legis- 
late a  strong  and  dynamic  copyright  system 
fof  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  H.R.  4262,  is  to  pave  the  way  for  U.S. 
adherence  to  the  Berne  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works. 
Since  the  treaty  has  several  provisions  that 
conflkrt  with  cun-ent  American  copyright  law, 
certain  minimal  changes  to  American  copy- 
right law  required  under  the  treaty's  provisions 
are  made  by  the  bill.  H.R.  4262  amends  provi- 
sions of  current  copyright  law  relating  to  for- 
malities (registration,  recordation  and  notice), 
the  jukebox  compulsory  license,  and  architec- 
tural works.  As  relates  to  the  "moral  rights"  of 
authors,  no  changes  are  made  to  current  law. 
In  the  near  future,  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  will  hold  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject 

Enactment  of  this  legislation— and  subse- 
quent membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Berne  Union— will  result  in  significant  benefits 
to  American  authors  and  the  public.  We  will 
establish  multilateral  relations  in  the  area  of 
copyright  with  24  countries  with  whom  such 
relations  do  not  currently  exist. 


U.S.  membership  in  Berne  is  a  positive  step 
forward  in  a  legal  area  that  is  increasingly 
international.  The  United  States  is  a  leader  in 
creating  and  exporting  copyrighted  worths,  and 
we  should  be  a  leader  in  promoting  interna- 
tional legal  norms. 

The  Berne  Convention  Implementation  Act 
of  1988  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
intellectual  property  legislation  tfiat  will  be 
considered  by  the  100th  Congress.  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4262,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  five  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  4262,  the  bill  just  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAJOR  FRAUD  ACT  OF  1988 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3911)  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increased  pen- 
alties for  certain  major  frauds  against 
the  United  States,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3911 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act   may   be  cited   as  the   "Major 
Fraud  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  CHAPTER  47  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  IH  General.— Chapter  47  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 
"§  1031.  M^or  fraud  against  the  United  States 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  executes,  or  at- 
tempts to  execute,  any  scheme  or  artifice— 

"(1)  to  defraud  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  to  obtain  money  or  property  from  the 
United  States  by  means  of  false  or  fraudu- 
lent pretenses,  representations,  or  promises; 
In  any  procurement  of  property  or  services 
for  the  Goverrunent,  If  the  value  of  the  con- 
tract for  such  property  or  services  is 
$1,000,000  or  more,  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  both. 


"(b)  If  the  offense  Involves  a  foreseeable 
and  substantial  risk  of  personal  injury,  the 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  2  years.  The  fine  imposed  for  an  of- 
fense under  this  section  may  exceed  the 
maximum  otherwise  provided  by  law.  If 
such  fine  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000  and— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  fraud  is  sulistantial 
In  relation  to  the  value  of  such  contract  and 
the  gross  loss  to  the  Government  or  the 
gross  grain  to  a  defendant  is  $250,000  or 
greater;  or 

"(2)  the  offense  Involves  a  foreseeable  and 
sul>stantlal  risk  of  personal  injury. 

"(c)  A  prosecution  of  an  offense  under 
this  section  may  be  commenced  any  time 
not  later  than  7  years  after  the  offense  is 
committed. 

"(d)(1)  Upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  court  may  order  a  payment 
from  a  criminal  fine  under  this  section  to  an 
individual  who  furnished  information  lead- 
ing to  the  conviction  under  this  section.  The 
amount  of  such  payment  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000. 

"(2)  An  individual  is  not  eligible  for  such  a 
payment  If— 

"(A)  that  Individual  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  government  who  furnishes  infor- 
mation or  renders  service  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties; 

"(B)  that  individual  failed  to  furnish  the 
Information  in  a  timely  manner  to  the  indi- 
vidual's  employer,  unless  the  court  deter- 
mines the  individual  had  justifiable  reasons 
for  that  failure;  or 

"(C)  that  individual  participated  in  the 
violation  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
which  such  payment  would  be  made. 

"(e)  Any  individual  who  is  discharged,  de- 
moted, suspended,  threatened,  harassed,  or 
In  any  other  manner  discriminated  against 
In  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
by  an  employer  liecause  of  lawful  acts  done 
by  the  employee  on  behalf  of  the  employee 
or  others  In  furtherance  of  a  prosecution 
under  this  section  (including  investigation 
for,  initiation  of,  testimony  for,  or  assist- 
ance in  such  a  prosecution)  may,  in  a  civil 
action,  obtain  all  relief  necessary  to  make 
such  individual  whole.  Such  relief  shall  in- 
clude reinstatement  with  the  same  seniority 
status  such  individual  would  have  had  but 
for  the  discrimination,  2  times  the  amount 
of  back  pay,  interest  on  the  back  pay,  and 
comt}ensation  for  any  special  damages  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  discrimination,  in- 
cluding litigation  costs  and  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees.". 

(b)  CI.E1UCAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  47  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"1031.  Major  fraud  against  the  United 
States.". 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCoLLUMl  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Major  Fraud  Act  of  1988,  H.R.  3911, 
which  was  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  by  voice  vote  on 
May  3,  1988.  This  major  criminal  pro- 
curement fraud  bill  is  a  needed  comple- 
ment to  action  taken  in  the  99th 
Congress  on  the  civil  side  when  we 
passed  the  False  Claims  Amendment 
Act  of  1986  and  the  Program  Fraud 
Civil  Remedies  Act. 

The  motivating  force  behind  this 
new  criminal  antif raud  bill  is  that  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  what 
is  called  white  collar  crime  statutes  is 
not  only  demanded  in  the  interest  of 
justice  in  this  area,  but  esn  often 
result  in  substantial  cost  savings  in  the 
form  or  reduced  losses  in  fraud  to  the 
Government. 

A  striking  example  of  this  phenome- 
non occurred  in  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  participated  in  wide-ranging 
prosecutions  of  bid  rigging  by  highway 
contractors  throughout  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  concentrated 
effort  there  were  prosecutions  in  over 
15  States  which  produced  indictments 
of  over  180  companies  and  200  execu- 
tives. Numerous  jail  sentences  and 
fines  totaling  $41  million  resulted 
from  this  effort  with  a  conviction  rate 
of  over  90  percent.  In  early  1983  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a  foUowup 
story,  reported  that  the  cost  of  con- 
structing highways  in  the  Nation  had 
fallen  significantly,  in  some  cases  by 
as  much  as  25  to  30  percent  below  the 
engineering  estimates.  This  was  attrib- 
uted, in  part,  to  this  massive  law  en- 
forcement effort  which  had  disrupted 
an  illegal  way  of  life  in  the  highway 
construction  business.  This  experience 
added  credence  to  the  theory  that  the 
deterrent  power  of  the  law  when  en- 
forced can  be  very  strong,  especially  in 
the  area  of  white  collar  crime. 

H.R.  3911  is  just  such  a  bill.  It  is 
based  upon  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  and  a  review  of  nu- 
merous other  congressional.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Department  of 
Defense  investigations  of  procurement 
fraud  over  the  last  two  decades.  I  will 
not  here  reiterate  the  litany  of  succes- 
sive scandals  in  spare  parts,  overhead 
overcharges,  malfunctioning  equip- 
ment, product  substitution,  and  so 
forth  that  have  been  exposed  in  this 
testimony.  But,  to  say  the  least,  it  doc- 
uments a  story  of  greed,  malfeasance 
and  other  fraudulent  schemes  that 
bilk  the  American  taxpayers  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish  our  citizen's  confidence  in 
the  executive  branch's  ability  to  effi- 
ciently administer  essential  govern- 
mental fimctions. 


These  investigations  are  not  merely 
a  history  lesson,  but  are  a  collection  of 
facts  that  describe  a  relatively  small, 
but  extremely  malignant  blight  on  our 
society  which  is  continuing.  For  in- 
stance, the  GAO  just  released  a  report 
in  January  1988  in  which  it  estimated 
a  loss  due  to  procurement  fraud  of 
$387  million  in  but  148  open  procure- 
ment cases  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  April  1,  1985,  through 
March  31,  1986.  The  report  also  noted 
that  in  fiscal  year  1986  there  were 
some  1,919  new  fraud  investigations  as 
compared  with  fiscal  year  1983  when 
there  were  870  such  investigations. 

This  GAO  study,  by  the  way,  includ- 
ed only  32  product  substitution  cases 
which  are  a  priority  for  DOD.  In  the 
product  substitution  area  alone,  cases 
where  contractors  deliberately  provide 
inferior  products  on  DOD  contracts 
which  can  directly  cost  Americans 
their  lives,  investigations  have  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  there  have 
been  85  indictments  since  January 
1986.  As  of  October  1987  the  Defense 
Criminal  Investigative  Service  [DCISl 
was  actively  involved  in  another  231. 

H.R.  3911,  as  amended,  is  fashioned 
to  meet  many  of  these  problems  and 
to  create  a  new  deterrent  to  criminal 
fraud.  It  creates  a  new  Federal  pro- 
curement fraud  offense  involving  con- 
tracts of  $1  million  or  more  and  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Bank  Fraud  Act,  18 
U.S.C.  1344.  This,  I  am  told,  would 
cover  some  9,900  prime  contracts 
under  current  conditions. 

The  maximum  prison  sentence  that 
could  be  imposed  is  10  years.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  maximum  in  com- 
parable legislation.  The  bill  adds  a 
clause  providing  for  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  of  2  years  if  the  offense 
involves  a  "foreseeable  and  substantial 
risk  of  personal  injury".  This  is  to 
cover  those  egregious  situations,  usual- 
ly in  product  substitution  cases,  where 
a  contractor  provides  such  items  as  de- 
fective parachute  cords,  faulty  jet 
ejection  seat  valves  or  defective  noz- 
zles for  fire  fighting  equipment  on 
ships.  These  provisions  should  act  as 
an  additional  deterrent  to  individuals. 

The  bill  then  proposes  an  alternate 
fine  that  could  be  imposed  upon  con- 
viction of  up  to  $10  million  which 
should  be  a  new  deterrent  to  corporate 
fraud.  The  bill  also  would  provide  an 
extension  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
in  which  prosecutions  could  be  initiat- 
ed to  7  years,  rather  than  the  normal 
5  years,  to  accommodate  the  extensive 
investigation  often  required  in  this 
type  of  fraud. 

In  addition  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
system  of  rewards  imder  which  up  to 
$250,000  can  be  paid  from  the  criminal 
fine  to  individuals  who  provide  infor- 
mation leading  to  a  conviction  as  well 
as  private  "whistleblowers"  protection 
for  these  informants  based  upon  provl- 
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Tl^s  bill  will  protect  the  taxpayers, 
the  lonest  businessman  and  our  pro- 
cure nent  process.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagi  les  to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

D  1545 
McCOLLUM.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
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Mj.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the 
Govjmment  contract  have  been 
arou  id  for  a  long  time,  and  I  suppose 
that  any  nvunbers  of  Congresses  have 
trie<  to  taclde  it  with  various  forms  of 
dete  Tent  legislation.  But  this  is  a  par- 
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Utr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It 
hai  1  the  unariimous  cosponsorship  of 
ev€  ry  member  of  the  Subcorrunittee  on 
Cri  me.  I  would  like  to  go  over  for  a 
minute  the  various  aspects  of  this  bill 


just  to  talk  about  what  it  consists  of 
and  explain  it  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  now 
about  procurement  contracts  of  $1 
million  or  more,  very  visible  contracts, 
not  the  really  tiny  contracts  with  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  the  fines 
that  are  already  in  existence,  under 
two  conditions  that  have  to  exist,  one 
of  two.  there  would  be  a  new  addition- 
al optional  fine  of  up  to  $10  million 
imposed  for  a  single  act  of  fraud.  The 
conditions  involve  one  of  two  things. 
The  first  would  be  that  the  amount  of 
the  fraud  has  to  exceed  $250,000.  or  it 
must  be  substantial  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  contract.  The  other  condi- 
tion is  that  the  fraud,  if  it  were  not 
$250,000  or  substantial  in  relationship 
to  the  value  of  the  contract,  it  must 
involve  a  foreseeable  and  substantial 
risk  of  permanent  injury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  condi- 
tions on  the  $10  million  new  fine  were 
placed  in  the  bill  as  a  result  of  amend- 
ments that  I  offered  in  committee  and 
subcommittee  designed  to  protect  the 
small  businessman  to  make  sure  that 
what  we  are  dealing  within  this  bill  is 
what  we  intended  to  deal  with,  and 
that  is  truly  major  fraud  in  the  con- 
tract arena.  The  objective  here  is  not 
to  bankrupt  small  companies,  but  the 
objective  here  is  to  deter  major  fraud 
and  to  stop  a  lot  of  this  stuff  going  on 
from  going  on. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  have  in  this 
product,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  what 
has  come  out  in  the  end. 

We  also  have  in  this  bill  a  10-year 
maximum  prison  sentence  or  a  2-year 
mandatory  sentence  for  frauds  involv- 
ing the  foreseeable  and  substantial 
risk  of  personal  injury.  It  is  long  over- 
due that  we  have  a  minimum  manda- 
tory sentence  that  really  puts  some 
teeth  into  the  law  in  the  area  where 
somebody  is  substituting  a  product 
and  he  can  foresee  that  that  substi- 
tute product  is  likely  to  result  in 
injury  to  somebody  because  that  prod- 
uct is  simply  not  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcorrunittee  has  mentioned, 
the  reward  provisions  of  this  I  think 
will  go  a  long  way  to  deterring  as  well. 
There  is  a  $250,000  provision  for  an  in- 
dividusd  who  furnishes  information 
leading  to  a  conviction  under  this  bill, 
however,  there  is  an  escape  clause  if 
that  individual  does  not  provide  the 
same  information  beforehand  to  his 
company  because  we  are  concerned 
about  the  self-governing  clauses  that 
private  industry  has  today  in  efforts  to 
clean  up  Government  fraud,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  upset  those 
provisions.  So,  if  somebody  does  not 
report  whatever  he  observes  and  just 
goes  greedily  after  the  reward  of  this, 
he  is  not  going  to  be  eligible  for  the 
reward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes] 


for  this  legislation,  for  the  hard  work 
that  he  has  put  In  on  it  and  for  the 
staff  members  who  have  worked  on 
the  bill.  It  is  a  good  product. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3911,  the  Major  Fraud  Act  of  1988. 
This  bill  was  crafted  in  tfie  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  bipartisan  support  and  is  a  needed 
complement  to  the  Congress'  action  in  the 
99th  Congress  when  we  passed  the  False 
Claims  Amendment  Act  of  1986  and  the  Pro- 
gram Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act. 

This  bill  was  developed  in  order  to  address 
fraudulent  activity  by  the  private  sector  and  in- 
efficiency and  acquiescence  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  area  of  procurement  fraud 
that  is  documented  in  numerous  congression- 
al, Department  of  Justice,  and  [Department  of 
Defense  investigations  over  the  last  15  years. 
H.R.  3911  creates  a  new  Federal  procure- 
ment fraud  offense  involving  contracts  of  SI 
million  or  more  and  is  patterned  after  the  ex- 
isting bank  fraud  statute. 

The  maximum  prison  sentence  that  could 
be  imposed  is  10  years.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  maximum  in  the  act  prohibiting  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  a  claim.  The  bill  further  provides  for  a 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  of  2  years  if  the 
offense  involves  a  "foreseeable  and  substan- 
tial risk  of  personal  injury."  These  two  provi- 
sions should  act  as  an  additional  deterrent  to 
individuals. 

The  bill  also  proposes  an  alternate  fine  of 
up  to  $10  million  which  would  be  used  in  ag- 
gravated situations  and  should  be  a  new  de- 
ten^ent  to  fraud  for  large  corporations.  The  bill 
would  provide  an  extenstion  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  to  7  years  in  which  prosecutions 
must  be  initiated,  rather  than  the  cun-ent  5 
years.  This  will  enable  the  [Department  of  Jus- 
tice more  time  to  thoroughly  investigate  these 
complicated  cases. 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
system  of  rewards  under  which  up  to 
3250,000  can  be  paid  from  the  criminal  fine  to 
individuals  who  provide  information  leading  to 
a  conviction,  and  provides  protection  for  these 
whistieblowers  in  a  manner  similar  to  protec- 
tions included  in  the  False  Claims  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986. 

The  prosecution  of  white  collar  crime,  which 
silently  robs  millions  of  dollars  from  all  of  us, 
must  remain  a  high  priority  for  Federal  law  en- 
forcement. I  believe  the  Major  Fraud  Act  of 
1988  will  assist  and  encourage  Federal  law 
enforcement  in  the  Nation's  procurement  busi- 
ness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  3911,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  armouncement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlis  on 
H.R.  3911.  as  amended,  the  bUl  just 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TERRORIST  FIREARMS 
DETECTION  ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4445)  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  fire- 
arms especially  useful  to  terrorists,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4445 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Terrorist 
Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.    2.    PROHIBITION;    DETERMINATION    OF   TER- 
RORIST FIREARMS. 

Section  922  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(pKl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  chapter,  it  shall  tie  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture,  import,  sell,  trans- 
fer, or  possess  any  plastic  firearm. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  plastic  firearm'  means  any 
firearm  described  in  section  921(a)(3)(A)  of 
this  title— 

"(i)  containing  less  than  3.7  ounces  of 
electromagnetically  detectable  metal;  or 

"(ji)  of  which  any  major  component,  when 
subjected  to  inspection  by  x-ray  machines 
commonly  used  at  airports,  does  not  gener- 
ate an  image  that  accurately  depicts  the 
shape  of  the  component:  and 

"(B)  the  term  'major  component'  means— 

"(i)  the  barrel; 

"(ii)  the  slide  or  cylinder;  or 

"(iii)  the  frame  or  receiver. 
"(3)  It  suffices,  for  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii).  that  the 
required  image  results  from  the  infusion 
into  the  component  of  barium  sulfate  or 
other  compound. 

"(4)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  any 
conduct  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  of  a  State,  or  a  department,  agency 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. ". 

SEC.  3.  PENALTY. 

(1)  Section  924  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "or 
(c)"  and  inserting  ",  (c),  or  (f )"  in  lieu  there- 
of; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  knowingly 

violates  section  922(p)  of  this  title,  such 
person  shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  or  im- 


prisoned   not    more    than    five    years,    or 
both.". 

SEC.  4.  EXEMPTION  FOR  CERTAIN  EXISTING  FIRE- 
ARMS. 

Section  925  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  The  prohibition  of  section  922(p)  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  firearm  pos- 
sessed in  the  United  States  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Terrorist  Firearms 
petection  Act  of  1988.". 

SEC  5.  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  after 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  report  every  two  years  to  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  state  of  the  art  of  fire- 
arm manufacture  and  firearm  detection 
technology. 

SEC.  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  SUNSET  PROVISION. 

(a)  Epfective  Date.— This  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  180th  day  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Sunset  Provision.— Effective  five 
years  after  such  day— 

(1)  subsection  (p)  of  section  922  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed; 

(2)  suljsection  (f)  of  section  924  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed; 

(3)  section  924(a)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  (c),  or 
(f)"  and  inserting  "or  (c)"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(4)  subsection  (f)  of  section  925  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCOLLUM]  wil  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reports 
favorably  by  unanimous  vote  the  bill 
H.R.  4445,  the  Terrorist  Firearms  De- 
tection Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  menaces  of 
the  modem  age  is  the  threat  of  terror- 
ism that  shadows  us  in  our  daily  lives. 
Air  passengers  traveling  around  the 
country  and  around  the  world  are 
always  under  some  threat  of  a  possible 
air  hijacking.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  substantially  eliminated  that 
threat  through  our  civil  air  security 
program. 

Similarly,  those  of  us  in  public  serv- 
ice are  acutely  aware  of  the  terrorist 
threat  to  our  national  institutions  and 
to  our  governmental  offices.  Those  of 
us  who  work  in  and  with  law  enforce- 
ment are  very  aware  of  the  need  for 


security  in  courthouses  and  prisons. 
Thus  we  have  installed  sophisticated 
equipment  to  detect  weapons  at  the 
entrances  of  such  facilities.  However, 
we  must  always  be  alert  to  new  cir- 
cumstances that  can  be  exploited  by 
terrorists  and  criminals. 
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The  benefits  of  technology  are 
shared  by  all  of  us,  law-abiding  and 
criminal  alike.  Thus,  we  must  act  to 
protect  against  the  innovations  that 
have  the  potential  to  be  misused  by 
criminals  and  terrorists. 

The  Crime  Subcommittee  has  taken 
extensive  testimony,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
there  are  performance  advantages 
from  constructing  firearms  out  of  plas- 
tics. Firearms  components  are  now 
being  manufactured  from  plastics  and 
polymers,  and  in  the  near  future  the 
technology  will  permit  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  virtually  all-plastic  handgun. 

The  danger  is  that  currently  a  plas- 
tic firearm  will  not  alert  a  metal  detec- 
tor nor  be  visible  in  an  xray  examina- 
tion of  carry-on  luggage.  It  has  been 
reliably  predicted  that  the  develop- 
ment of  an  undetectable  plastic  fire- 
arm is  just  around  the  comer. 

To  address  this  threat,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  has  held  four  hear- 
ings to  learn  more  about  firearms 
which  can  potentially  escape  detection 
at  security  checkpoints.  We  have  de- 
termined that  plastic  firearms,  unless 
they  can  be  detected,  are  an  unaccept- 
able threat  to  the  safety  of  airline  pas- 
sengers and  to  the  security  of  facilities 
such  as  the  White  House,  Federal,  and 
State  office  buildings,  prisons,  and 
courthouses,  to  mention  just  a  few. 

We  have  found  sophisticated  magne- 
tometers are  now  being  programmed 
to  discriminate  between  weapons  con- 
taining suprisingly  small  amounts  of 
metal  and  innocuous  objects,  and  pick 
up  the  weapons.  Thus,  we  have  report- 
ed a  bill  that  bans  firearms  containing 
less  than  3.7  ounces— a  very  small 
amount— of  electromagnetically  de- 
tectable metal  because  such  firearms 
are  not  detectable  at  strict  levels  of  se- 
curity. 

At  the  3.7-oimce  level,  we  are  not 
banning  any  metal  handguns  that  are 
currently  on  the  market;  nor  are  we 
creating  any  ambiguity  about  whether 
a  particular  firearm  is  legal  or  not. 

Plastic  does  not  generate  a  sharp, 
distinct  x-ray  image.  Accordingly,  our 
legislation  requires  firearm  compo- 
nents to  generate  x-ray  images  that 
accurately  depict  the  shape  of  the 
components.  These  accurate  images 
will  enable  security  operators  to  iden- 
tify firearms. 

If  a  firearm  does  not  meet  these 
tests,  if  it  contains  less  than  3.7  ounces 
of  metal,  or  if  it  does  not  generate  ac- 
curate x-ray  images,  then  it  may  not 
be  manufactured,  sold,  imported, 
transferred  or  possessed.  A  knowing 
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violat  on  would  be  a  felony  carrying 
5  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
(250,000  for  an  individual  and  up 
nillion  for  an  organization, 
the   interest  of   protecting   the 
techr  aloglcal  benefits  for  the  use  of 
enforcement  and  national  securi- 
tte  bill  excepts  the  military  and 
ejiforcement  activities  of  Federal, 
and  local  governments  from  its 
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final  provision  is  a  sunset  provi- 

rhe  recent  innovation  in  magne- 

technology  demonstrates  that 

detection  technology  is  ad- 

quickly. 

_.  happy  to  report  that  much  of 

technology  is  being  advanced  in 

3wn    congressional     district     in 

„  NJ. 
„    at  the  urging  of  the  gentle- 
from  Florida   [Mr.  McCollum], 
I  anlting   Republican   member   of 
subcommittee,  the  prohibition  is 
a  led  after  5  years.  In  the  interim, 
ijlll  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
_.^    to  report  to  the  Congress 
2  years  and  after  4  years  on  the 
of  the  art  with  respect  to  fire- 
manufacture  and  firearms  detec- 
technology.  If  plastic  handgims 
a  threat  because  they  are  not 

at  that  time  it  will  be  a 

„  matter  to  repeal  the  repealer. 
;ommend    the    gentleman    from 
[Mr.  McCollum]  for  his  out- 
cooperation    and    excellent 
in  reaching  a  solution  to  this 

problem. 

addition,    the    staff,    both    Ed 

_  on  the  majority  staff,  and 

„  minority  staff  Paul  McNulty. 

done  an  outstanding  job  in  fash- 

this  legislation. 

\Jant  to  acknowledge  the  outstand- 

^forts  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Mr.  Mario  Biaggi,  the  gentle- 

from  New  York,  Mr.  Mrazix.  the 

eman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Schu- 

the  gentleman  from  New  York, 

Weiss,    and    Senator    Howard 

and   in   particular   the 

members  of  the  subcommittee 
building  the  foundation  for  the  so- 
„  we  have  developed, 
was  a  consensus  that  we  worked 
over  a  period  of  about  3  months, 
demonstrated  that  the  process 
vork. 

., ,  I  want  to  commend  the  Na- 

police    community    and    their 

on  the  Law  Enforce- 

Steering  Committee.  They  have 

._'d  very  hard  on  this  legislation 

deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  in  a 

of  respects.  First  of  all.  they 

sure  that  arriving  at  a  solution 

threat  of  plastic  firearms  re- 

a  high  national  police  priority. 

..  they  played  a  major  role  in 

to  bring  about  a  consensus. 

work  with  the  administration  in 

„_.„  the  Department  of  Jus- 

and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
agree  upon  a  proposal  helped  to 
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break  the  impasse  that  seemed  to  have 
surrounded  this  legislation  for  a  long 
time. 

The  Nation's  police  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  battle.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  a  strong, 
effective  and  rational  voice  for  a  fire- 
arms policy  that  makes  protection  of 
the  public  safety  the  first  priority.  I 
will  not  mention  all  of  the  dozen 
groups  in  the  Steering  Committee,  but 
the  work  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum,  the  Internation- 
al Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  and 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  in  the  day-to-day  effort  to 
develop  a  legislation  solution  certainly 
deserves  special  recognition. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  groups, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  individuals  who 
made  significant  contributions  to  our 
committee.  Times  does  not  permit  me 
to  mention  them  all;  however,  I  do 
want  to  single  out  one  great  lady,  Sara 
Brady.  She  was  simply  superb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill,  a 
good  solution  to  what  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  gun  legislation  often  de- 
velops more  than  light.  I  am  happy  to 
report  there  is  general  consensus 
behind  this  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  is  appropriate- 
ly entitled  the  Terrorist  Firearms  De- 
tection Act  of  1988.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  terrorism.  What  we  are 
concerned  with  is  somebody  who 
would  take  a  weapon  aboard  a  plane 
by  taking  it  through  a  detection  device 
in  an  airport  and  that  weapon  be  some 
type  of  new  model  that  we  have  not 
yet  seen,  but  one  which  is  made  out  of 
plastic  or  some  product  which  is  not 
detectable  in  the  devices  which  are 
presently  in  our  airports.  That  is  all 
we  are  concerned  about.  Nobody  wants 
to  prohibit  or  ban  firearms.  Nobody 
wants  to  control  or  regulate  the  use  of 
firearms  by  American  citizens  in  this 
legislation,  and  it  does  not  do  that. 

What  this  legislation  simply  does  is 
to  define  a  plastic  firearm.  We  could 
have  gone  about  it  in  another  way.  We 
could  have  defined  an  undetectable 
firearm.  We  could  have  said  you  just 
cannot  manufacture,  possess,  have  or 
whatever,  something  that  currently 
does  not  exist,  and  spell  out  what  we 
mean;  but  in  the  public  eye  today  the 
product,  the  concerns  because  of  a  lot 
of  press  that  has  been  generated,  is 
over  the  image  of  a  plastic  firearm, 
something  that  has  no  metal  in  it  at 
all. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  all-plastic  firearm 
today.  It  does  not  exist.  I  hope  it  never 
does,  but  it  does  not  today. 


The  second  thing  I  think  that  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  is  that  for  all  known 
firearms  in  existence  today,  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Authority  reports,  and  I 
believe  from  our  testimony  we  had  in 
front  of  our  subcommittee,  that  the 
devices  currently  in  our  airports  are 
capable  of  detecting  those  particular 
firearms. 

Last  but  not  least.  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  even  if  this  were 
not  so.  this  legislation  specifically  ex- 
empts all  known  existing  firearms,  all 
of  them  that  have  already  been  pro- 
duced and  are  in  existence  today. 

Now.  that  having  been  said,  let  me 
read  precisely  the  language  that  we 
are  talking  about  in  defining  the  plas- 
tic firearm  which  is  being  banned  by 
this  bill. 

It  means  any  firearm  which  contains 
less  than  3.7  ounces  of  electromagneti- 
cally  detectable  metal;  or  of  which  any 
major  component,  when  subjected  to 
inspection  by  x-ray  machines  common- 
ly used  at  airports,  does  not  generate 
an  image  that  accurately  depicts  the 
shape  of  the  component;  and  the  term 
"major  component"  means  the  barrel, 
the  slide  or  cylinder,  or  the  frame  or 
receiver. 

It  suffices,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
requirements,  that  the  image  results 
from  the  infusion  into  the  component 
of  barium  sulfate  or  other  compound 
which  will  show  up  an  image  on  that 
x-ray  machine. 

I  think  everyone  hopes,  and  frankly 
I  think  it  is  going  to  happen,  that  one 
of  these  days  before  long  we  will  actu- 
ally have  x-ray  machines  in  our  air- 
ports that  can  detect  any  pure  plastic 
weapon,  whether  it  has  the  barium  in 
it  or  not.  It  appears  that  technology  is 
available,  but  it  is  very  expensive.  It  is 
not  in  our  airports  today.  It  is  not 
clear  when  it  will  occur. 

It  is  also  not  clear  when  or  if  we  will 
actually  have  a  truly  plastic  firearms; 
but  it  is  clear  that  we  need  to  have  leg- 
islation that  is  on  the  books  well  in  ad- 
vance of  such  a  thing  occurring. 

We  need  to  deter  the  terrorist.  We 
also  need  to  make  sure  that  those  in 
law  enforcement  have  every  weapon 
and  tool  or  device  at  their  disposal  in 
order  to  catch  a  terrorist  before  he  or 
she  gets  on  a  plane  in  an  effort  to 
hijack  the  plane  or  to  disrupt  or  to 
damage  the  lives  of  any  individual. 
That  is  a  very,  very  precious  security 
for  the  American  public  and  which  I 
think  is  the  reason  why  that  every- 
body got  together  behind  this  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  no  longer  a  controversial  sub- 
ject. Every  interest  group  that  I  am 
aware  of  supports  this  legislation. 
There  may  be  some  who  want  to  see  a 
little  bit  of  this  or  a  little  bit  of  that 
changed  about  it,  but  nothing  substan- 
tial and  nothing  which  would  deter 
their  support  of  it. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who 
worked  tirelessly  with  the  staff  he 
mentioned,  and  Paul  McNulty  of  our 
minority  staff  who  also  labored  seri- 
ously in  the  vineyards  to  come  up  with 
some  of  the  specific  language  that  re- 
sulted in  this  compromise  and  this 
product  that  I  think  is  the  best  piece 
that  is  out  there  on  the  table.  Obvi- 
ously, we  have  this  today  imder  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  which  is  the 
finest  tribute  to  the  bill  that  suddenly 
turns  noncontroversial. 

Again.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  It  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  a  very  valued 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum] 
for  their  leadership  in  arriving  at  the 
consensus  bill  that  we  have  here 
today.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  will  tell 
you  that  I  am  not  a  real  fan  of  gun 
control,  but  this  bill  does  not  ban  any 
current  firearms.  It  does  not  provide 
discretion  to  any  Government  official 
to  do  so,  so  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
I  think  it  is  not  the  total  solution  to 
the  problem,  but  this  legislation  would 
combine  with  better  pay  and  training 
for  security  personnel  and  improved 
detection  technology  and  a  commit- 
ment by  the  American  people  to 
combat  terrorism,  even  if  it  does  mean 
some  inconvenience  to  airports,  will 
provide  an  effective  solution  to  this  af- 
fliction on  public  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
terrorists  firearms  detection  act  and 
congratulate  my  colleagues,  Bill 
Hughes  and  Bill  McCollum,  on  their 
efforts  to  arrive  at  the  consensus  bill 
we  have  before  us  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
on  crime,  I  have  participated  in  the 
hearing  process  on  the  issue  of  fire- 
arms that  can  escape  detection. 
During  these  hearings,  it  was  brought 
to  light  that  firearms  technology  is 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  stage  where 
manufacturers  will  soon  be  capable  of 
producing  plastic  firearms  which  will 
be  undetectable  by  our  current  detec- 
tion systems.  In  attempting  to  combat 
the  expanding  threat  of  terrorism,  the 
subcommittee  drafted  H.R.  4445.  The 
bill  does  not  ban  any  current  firearm, 
nor  does  it  provide  discretion  to  any 
Government  official  to  do  so. 

While  this  measure  attempts  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  terrorist  activity 
through  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  be- 


tween the  advancing  firearms  manu- 
facturing technology  and  the  lagging 
detection  system  technology,  it  is  only 
the  first  step  toward  a  solution.  We 
must  close  this  gap  by  devoting  the  re- 
sources needed  to  improve  the  current 
state  of  detection  technology,  as  well 
as  enhancing  our  current  security  pro- 
cedures. During  the  hearings  on  this 
issue,  one  witness  demonstrated  the 
inadequacies  of  today's  detection  de- 
vices by  strapping  on  conventional 
metal  handgims  and  walking,  unde- 
tected, through  a  metal  detector 
which  was  set  to  FAA  standards.  Such 
a  telling  demonstration  points  to  the 
need  for  improving  our  present  detec- 
tion system.  Also,  we  shouldn't  forget 
the  need  to  detect  plastic  explosives, 
as  well. 

In  addition  to  upgrading  our  detec- 
tion technology,  we  must  also  focus  on 
the  personnel  operating  these  devices 
and  the  procedures  employed.  If  the 
detection  device  is  not  being  operated 
properly  there  is  no  weapon,  plastic  or 
metal,  that  will  be  detected.  We 
cannot  continue  to  expect  the  poorly 
paid  and  inadequately  trained  person- 
nel who  operate  these  devices  to 
ensure  the  public  safety  alone. 

The  American  public  shares  in  the 
responsibility  of  combating  terrorism, 
as  well.  The  public  must  be  willing  to 
exchange  the  inconvenience  of  more 
thorough  detection  methods  at  air- 
ports and  public  buildings  for  insuring 
the  safety  of  all. 

Terrorism  will  not  be  stopped  by  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  Just  as  crimi- 
nals obtain  their  guns  through  illegal 
means,  terrorists  wiU  do  the  same.  But 
this  legislation,  when  combined  with 
better  pay  and  training  for  security 
personnel,  improved  detection  technol- 
ogy, and  a  commitment  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  combat  terrorism  even  if 
it  means  inconvenience  at  airports, 
will  provide  an  effective  solution  to 
this  affliction  on  the  public  safety.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4445. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ter- 
rorist Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988, 
as  the  chairman  has  so  appropriately 
described  and  as  the  ranking  member 
of  that  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum],  has  de- 
scribed, is  a  valuable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  brings  the  right  of  the  law- 
abiding  gunowner  of  this  country  in 
balance  with  the  concern  of  some  for 
security  and  detection  of  potential— I 
repeat  the  word  "potential"— terrorist 
weapon. 

I  think  the  bill  addresses  the  con- 
cern that  myself,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  expressed  earlier 


this  year  in  H.R.  4014  in  which  the 
leadership  of  the  House  supported  and 
a  substantial  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  supported.  We  worked  in  co- 
operation with  this  committee  to 
produce  this  piece  of  legislation. 

In  examining  the  aspects  of  H.R. 
4014  versus  H.R.  4045.  which  is  the  bill 
we  have  before  us.  there  are  a  good 
many  similarities.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize,  as  the  chairman  has 
said,  that  this  is  a  compromise  effort 
with  a  lot  of  interests  involved  to 
bring  about  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
recognizes  and  addresses  itself  to  de- 
tectability  as  the  ultimate  issue  in 
dealing  with  firearms  in  this  country. 

H.R.  4445  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
to  report  biennially  to  Congress  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  art  of  firearms 
manufacture  and  firearms  technology. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  a  5-year 
sunset  provision,  because  we  are  now 
being  told  by  those  who  specialize  in 
the  area  of  detection  and  security  that 
with  the  advancement  in  the  science 
of  this  effort,  that  clearly  within  a  few 
years  we  will  be  able  to  detect  that 
which  might  not  be  detectable  today. 

The  3.7-ounce  requirement  for  metal 
of  electromagnetocology  or  detectabil- 
ity  of  metals  is  clearly  important,  be- 
cause what  that  says  to  the  gun- 
owning  public  of  this  country  is  that 
there  is  not  a  gim  on  the  market  today 
that  will  be  banned,  and  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  this  land.  That 
is  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  that  has  historically  said 
it  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  of  this 
country  to  own  firearms,  and  clearly 
this  spealcs  to  it.  There  is  also  a  penal- 
ty provision  involved. 

What  I  think  is  important,  though, 
and  it  must  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  in  the  effort  to  build  this  compro- 
mise, there  was  a  great  deal  of  hyste- 
ria that  in  fact  there  were  guns  on  the 
market  that  could  somehow  make  it 
through  the  current  detection  systems 
of  this  country.  I  believe  that  is  simply 
not  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example, 
and  I  will  repeat  very  clearly  that 
what  I  am  about  to  hold  up  is  a  toy,  a 
toy  plastic  gun  in  the  image  of  a  gun,  a 
toy  that  would  be  about  the  size  of  a 
small  handgim. 

Now,  this  is  all  plastic,  Mr.  Speaker, 
except  for  a  small  spring  mechanism 
here  and  a  small  spring  in  the  lower 
handle.  As  I  came  from  my  office  this 
afternoon,  I  stopped  at  the  x-ray  ma- 
chines in  the  front  of  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building  and  put  in  this 
toy  plastic  gun  and  the  container  box 
it  was  in.  This  toy  gun  is  called  a 
potato  gim,  one  that  shoots  little  bits 
of  potatoes  that  children  can  play 
with  and  designed  so  it  will  not  harm 
them. 
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said.  "Mr.  Craig  we  see  very 

the  outline  of  a  handgun,  the 

of  a  plastic  gim." 

reason  I  bring  that  up  is  be- 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the 

show  that  all  of  the  parties 

uiB  to  bring  about  this  compro- 

now  recognized  that  detectability 

issue.  That  is  why  this  does  not 

^„  to  ban,  rather  attempts  to  ad- 

the  question  of  being  able  to 


,.^.o  said  that,  let  me  compliment 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
^v.ee  on  Crime.  Oftentimes  on 
Issue  we  find  ourselves  at  odds, 
today  on  this  particular  piece  of 
„  lation  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
4ble  to  stand  on  the  floor  in  sup- 
of  it.  as  weU  as  with  the  National 
Association,  police  organizations, 
idgun  control  groups  across  the 
._.■,  all  of  whom  can  stand  in  sup- 
of'this  legislation. 
-.  Speaker.  I  also  especially  thank 
colleague,    the    gentleman    from 
[Mr.    McCoLLXTM],    who    has 
.  relentlessly  to  build  this  legis- 
.  in  cooperation  with  the  chair- 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
together  the  bits  and  pieces 

the  ultimate  compromise  that 

lave  before  us  today. 

r  Speaker,  in  closing  I  include  for 

Record  a  letter  that  we  submitted 

e  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Judiciary,    the    gentleman    from 

Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI,  supporting 

particular  piece  of  legislation  and 

ring   it   with   H.R.    4014.    It   is 

by  the  leadership  of  the  House. 
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House  or  Reprisentatives 
Washington.  DC,  AprU  28,  1988. 
Hoh.  Peter  W.  Rodiko,  Jr., 
Chiirman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ingtoji,  DC. 
IIeah  Chairman  Rodino:  We  wish  to  com- 
m€  nd  you  and  Messrs.  Hughes,  McCoUiun. 
ani  Pish  for  favorably  reporting  from  the 
Conmlttee    on    Judiciary    H.R.    4445.    the 
T  »rrorist  Plreanns  Detection  Act  of  1988." 
letislation    to    prohibit    the    manufacture, 
tn  nsfer,  sale  and  possession  of  undetectible 
fir  ;arms. 

I LS  you  are  aware,  our  concern  with  the 
pc  «ntial  misuse  of  undetectible  firearms 


prompted  us  to  Introduce  H.R.  4014  the 
"Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988.  We 
firmly  believe  H.R.  4014  would  accomplish 
the  desirable  objectives  of  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  undetectible  fire- 
arms and  enhancing  airport  security,  while 
protecting  the  legitimate  rights  of  firearms 
owners.  As  you  Imow,  H.R.  4014  is  cospon- 
sored  by  more  than  85  Members  of  Congress 
and  is  supported  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 

*^' As  a  result,  we  applaud  the  Committee  in 
responding  to  our  concerns  by  crafting  com- 
promise legislation  that,  for  the  most  part 
accomplishes  the  same  objectives  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4014.  Por  this  reason,  we  sup- 
port the  adoption  In  H.R.  4445  of  a  mini- 
mum metal  content  standard  of  3.7  ounces 
because  it  is  below  the  content  level  of  all 
currently  manufactured  firearms.  H.R.  4445 
Is  also  similar  to  H.R.  4014  because  it  allows 
no  discretion  on  the  part  of  any  ex«;utive 
branch  official  In  determining  the  detect- 
abUity  of  existing  firearms.  Your  agreement 
to  Include  a  provision  protecting  firearms 
owners  by  "grandfathering"  any  firearms 
lawfully  possessed  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment is  also  appreciated. 

We  also  commend  you  for  responding  to 
our  concerns  by  including  in  H.R.  4445  a 
provision  that  provides  for  the  injection  of 
barium  sulfate  or  other  substances  in  the 
event  that  any  given  component  of  a  fire- 
arm does  not  generate  an  image  accurately 
depicting  the  shape  of  that  component  on  a 
cabinet  x-ray  screen.  We  also  support  the 
inclusion  In  the  bill  of  a  five  year  sunset 

cl&us€ 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  you  have 
adequately  addressed  our  concerns  by  craft- 
ing a  compromise  that  Is  worthy  of  our  full 
support.  Porthls  reason,  we  believe  it  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
that  H.R.  4445  be  passed  expeditiously  by 
the  House,  without  amendment,  and  that 
the  bill  be  placed  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  working  with 
us  on  this  important  issue. 
Sincerely, 
Thomas  S.  Foley.  Majority  Leader,  Tony 
Coelho,  Majority  Whip;  John  D.  Din- 
gell.  Member  of  Congress:  Robert  H. 
Michel,     Republican     Leader;     Trent 
Lott.    Minority    Whip;    Larry    Craig, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WeissI. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor.  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
4445.  the  Terrorist  Firearms  Detection 
Act  I  want  at  the  outset  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the 
tremendous  leadership  he  has  provid- 
ed in  getting  this  bill  before  us. 

The  technology  now  exists  to 
produce  firearms  that  will  escape  de- 
tection by  standard  airport  security 
equipment.  This  means  that  unless  we 
act  immediately,  terrorists  may  soon 
use  these  extraordinarily  dangerous 
weapons  to  threaten  innocent  victuns 
here  and  around  the  globe. 

As  one  of  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  point  out  the  enormous  threat 
posed  by  this  new  generation  of  unde- 
tectable firearms.  I  joined  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  introducing  the 
first  bUl  to  ban  these  unthinkably  haz- 


ardous devices.  We  were  quickly  joined 
in  this  battle  by  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  by  almost  every  law  en- 
forcement organization  in  the  country. 
However,  the  Reagan  administration 
was  slow  to  respond  to  this  very  seri- 
ous threat.  At  one  point,  the  adminis- 
tration was  on  the  verge  of  endorsing 
legislation  to  ban  undetectable  weap- 
ons, but  the  National  Rifle  Association 
[NRA]  met  with  Attorney  General 
Meese  to  oppose  the  administration's 
decision.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  ad- 
ministration withdrew  its  support. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  a 
major  step  forward.  It  prohibits  the 
manufacture,  importation,  sale,  trans- 
fer or  possession  of  firearms  that  con- 
tain less  than  a  specified  amount  of 
metal,  or  that  contain  any  major  com- 
ponent that  is  not  detectable  by  x-ray 
machines  commonly  used  at  airports. 
The  bill  imposes  fines  and  jail  terms 
for  violators. 

These  provisions  will  be  of  consider- 
able assistance  in  the  battle  against 
undetectable  firearms.  However,  m 
light  of  the  strong  pressure  applied  by 
opponents  of  any  such  legislation,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  compromises 
were  made  in  drafting  this  legislation. 
Some  of  these  compromises  were  seri- 
ous and  resulted  in  continued  expres- 
sions of  concern  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  The  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bUl  can  and 
should  be  strengthened  in  order  to 
fully  protect  the  American  public 
from  these  dangerous  weapons. 

For  instance,  alternative  legislation 
introduced  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  would  prohibit  weapons  that 
are  not  as  detectable  as  a  "standard 
exemplar."  a  test  firearm  made  of  a 
specified  amount  of  stainless  steel. 

The  pending  bill  ensures  that  each 
and  every  gun  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  metal,  but  it  does  not  speci- 
fy what  kind  of  metal.  This  could 
produce  a  variation  in  the  detectabil- 
ity standard.  The  alternative  legisla- 
tion is  preferable  because  it  would  re- 
quire that  each  and  every  gun  meet  an 
identical  detectability  standard. 

In  addition,  the  alternative  legisla- 
tion mandates  that  airports  phase  in 
metal  detectors  that  have  improved 
capabilities  in  comparison  to  those 
now  in  use.  The  present  legislation 
does  not  contain  any  such  provision.  I 
believe  that  it  is  urgent  that  we  make 
very  effort  to  ensure  that  our  x-ray 
equipment  is  the  most  technologically 
advanced  and  highest  quality  equip- 
ment available. 

The  pending  legislation  is  an  un- 
questionable advance  and  should  be 
supported  by  all  Members  of  the 
House.  However,  there  is  still  time  to 
make  needed  improvements.  It  is 
likely  that  the  Senate  will  pass  a 
stronger  bill  than  the  one  the  House  is 
considering  today.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  House-Senate  conferees  wUl  pay 


serious  attention  to  meeting  the  con- 
cerns of  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity. They  should  endeavor  to  craft 
the  strongest  possible  protections 
against  misuse  of  undetectable  hand- 
guns by  terrorists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  very  often  that 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  get 
ahead  of  the  curve  and  prevent  a  trag- 
edy before  it  occurs.  This  is  one  of 
those  moments,  and  I  congratulate  all 
those  who  have  participated  in  the 
battle  against  undetectable  firearms 
for  their  efforts  to  date.  We  must  now 
ensure  that  fully  effective  legislation 
is  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  a  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  4445,  the  Terrorist 
Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988.  This 
legislation  represents  a  truly  biparti- 
san effort  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  commend  Bill  Hughes,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
and  Bill  McCoLLnM,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee 
for  developing  a  bill  which  strikes  a 
fair  balance  between  protecting  the 
public  and  the  interests  of  gimowners. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture, 
importation,  sale,  transfer  or  posses- 
sion of  a  plastic  gun.  A  plastic  gim  is 
carefully  defined  as  one  which  con- 
tains less  than  3.7  ounces  of  metal.  No 
existing  firearm  meets  this  definition. 
Second  a  plastic  gun  is  one  which  has 
major  components  that  do  not  gener- 
ate a  distinct  image  when  subjected  to 
x-ray  machine  inspection.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  an  earlier,  extreme  propos- 
al—S.  465— legislation  that  would  have 
banned  at  least  500,000  existing,  legal 
firearms.  H.R.  4445  provides  an  excep- 
tion for  military  and  law  enforcement 
use.  Importantly,  it  does  not  include 
any  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  an  ill-advised 
provision  in  earlier  legislative  propos- 
als (such  as  S.  465).  Because  magne- 
tometer and  x-ray  technology  Is  stead- 
ily changing,  this  bill  also  contains  a  5- 
year  sunset  provision.  This  unusual 
provision  will  force  Congress  to  revisit 
this  Issue  at  a  time  when  it  Is  likely 
that  firearms  and  detection  technolo- 
gy will  have  progressed. 

I  have  also  received  several  inquiries, 
Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  differences 
between  H.R.  4445  and  S.  2327,  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  McClure  on 
behalf  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Steer- 
ing Committee,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice.  These  two  groups  an- 
nounced their  agreement  on  this  Issue 
on  the  same  day  the  House  reported 
H.R.  4445. 

There  are  essentially  two  differences 


between  H.R.  4445  ad  S.  2327.  With 
regard  to  the  issue  of  defining  the 
plastic  or  undetectable  weapon,  H.R. 
4445  employes  an  objective  standard 
while  S.  2327  contains  a  subjective 
standard.  The  bill  being  considered 
today  defines  a  plastic  gxm  in  an  objec- 
tive manner.  It  is  one  having  less  than 
a  specific  amount  of  metal,  or  it  is  one 
constructed  from  a  material  that  is 
not  "seeable"  by  an  x-ray  machine. 
The  prohibitions  in  S.  2327  apply  to  a 
firearm  that  is  not  as  detectable  as  an 
exemplar  used  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  test  airport  magne- 
tometers. Given  the  way  magneto- 
meters operate,  the  language  "as  de- 
tectable as"  is  inherently  a  subjective 
determination.  Similarly,  S.  2327  pro- 
hibits a  firearm  that  is  not  detectable 
by  an  x-ray  machine.  X-ray  machines 
do  not  detect  anything.  They  simply 
generate  an  image  of  an  object  which 
must  be  analyzed  by  an  operator.  A 
firearm's  "detectability"  will  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  operator's 
judgment.  We  rightly  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  H.R.  4445  provides  the 
public  with  clearer  notice  of  the  con- 
duct prohibited  by  this  legislation. 

The  other  difference  involves  the 
sunset  clause  in  H.R.  4445.  to  which  I 
briefly  alluded  a  few  minutes  ago.  S. 
2327  does  not  have  a  sunset  clause,  but 
it  does  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  authority  to  amend 
the  subjective  standard  I  just  de- 
scribed because  of  a  change  in  technol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
4445  because  of  its  simple  and  clear 
language,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  support.  I  am  confident 
the  differences  in  our  bill  and  the 
present  Senate  version  can  be  recon- 
ciled in  conference. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan].  a  very  valued  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  and  a 
Member  who  worked  very  hard  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
in  strong  support  for  H.R.  4445,  the 
Terrorist  Firearms  Detection  Act.  The 
bill  makes  manufacture  and  sale  of  un- 
detectable plastic  firearms  a  felony 
but  appropriately  exempts  military 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  from  its 
prohibitions.  It  will  ensure  greater  se- 
curity for  the  public  and  the  police, 
and  enhance  U.S.  antiterrorism  ef- 
forts. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  and 
groups  to  whom  this  bill  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude:  Handgun  Control.  Inc.. 
for  its  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  sane 
firearms  restrictions;  representatives 
of  the  law  enforcement  community, 
for  their  continued  support  of  plastic 
gim  prohibitions;  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  the  sub- 
committee's staff,  for  their  thoughtful 
advice  and  draftsmanship. 


But  the  person  who  deserves  the 
greatest  amount  of  credit  is  my  col- 
league and  friend.  Bill  Hughes.  He 
was  among  the  first  in  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize that  gun  manufacturers  would 
soon  be  capable  of  producing  firearms 
that  could  avoid  security  detection. 
And  he  acted  decisively  by  scheduling 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  issue  as 
early  as  the  99th  Congress.  Finally, 
when  it  looked  bleak  for  a  plastic  gun 
prohibition,  he  forged  a  consensus  in 
the  committee  for  this  important  bill. 
Throughout,  he  has  shown  courage  in 
standing  up  to  the  gim  lobby  and 
speaking  out  for  sensible  handgun 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  a  friend  sug- 
gested to  me  that  holding  back  the 
manufactiu-e  of  plastic  firearms  in  the 
United  States  would  be  about  the 
equivalent  of  sweeping  back  Lake  Erie 
with  a  broom.  Well,  we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  proving  him  wrong.  I  antici- 
pate the  historic  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
restrict  plastic  handguns  this  Con- 
gress. And  I  look  forward  to  passing 
other  legislation  in  the  near  future 
that  will  save  lives  by  keeping  hand- 
guns out  of  the  wrong  hands. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GilmanI. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4445.  the  Terrorist 
Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988. 1  com- 
mend the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  [Mr.  Rodino] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

[Mr.  Fish],  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM,  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  for  bringing  this 
important  measure  before  the  House 
in  such  an  expeditious  manner.  In  ad- 
dition, I  also  thank  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  concerned  citizens  on 
both  sides  of  this  controversy  who 
have  labored  so  diligently  to  craft  and 
achieve  a  favorable  compromise  to  the 
difficult  problem  of  airport  security. 

The  recent  terrorist  hijacking  of  the 
Kuwaiti  Airlines  jet  serves  to  imder- 
score  the  importance  of  interdiction 
techniques  which  preserve  the  integri- 
ty of  our  airport  security  efforts.  It  is 
evident  that  we  need  to  deal  with  the 
troubling  prospect  of  undetectable 
weapons,  or  so-called  plastic  firearms, 
and  H.R.  4445  begins  this  process 
through  an  approach  that  is  at  once 
both  responsible  and  effective. 

While  it  is  not  clear  that  an  all-plas- 
tic firearm  is  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced under  current  technology  con- 
straints, our  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances would  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
some  point  we  may  develop  the  capa- 
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of    producing    a    noiunetallic 
H.R.  4445  prepares  for  this 
by  establishing  a  required 
^vx^    amount    of    metal    which 
be  manufactured  into  the  hand- 
components.     The     minimum 
requirement  of  3.7  ounces  set 
in  H.R.  4445  would  eliminate  the 
^  threat  posed  by  the  prospect 
.-plastic  firearms.  The  manufac- 
importation,  or  possession  of  any 
containing    less    than    this 
would    be    outlawed.    After 
hearings  and  extensive  investi- 
i,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Judiciary 
J. has  mandated  a  require- 
that  will  prevent  future  weapons 
es  from  escaping  detection 
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]  »rohibit  the  further  production  of 
currently    manufactured    fire- 
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an  af'ditional  security  H.R.  4445 
require  that  all  firearm  compo- 
parts  generate  an  image  which 
.ately  depicts  the  shape  of  the 
on  cabinet  x-ray  machines.  To  ac- 
comJ>lish  this  goal,  the  measure  pro- 
that  all  future  nonmetallic  com- 
must  be  injected  with  bariimi 
a  chemical  which  is  visible 
und^r  x-ray  scrutiny.  This  will  help 
fore  stall  a  potential  terrorist  from  dis- 
asse  nbling  the  firearm  in  an  attempt 
to  s  nuggle  through  norunetal  compo- 
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conclusion,  H.R.  4445  takes  a  sig- 

.  step  to   further  ensure   the 

it  should  help  to  alleviate  the 

substantial   controversy   and   concern 

whifh   has  been   generated  over  the 

of  plastic  handguns.  It  is  impor- 

to  note,  however,  that  all  security 

._  are  only  as  effective  as  the 

hui^an  operators  charged  with  imple- 

;  the  program.  With  respect  to 

safety,  therefore,  it  is  highly 

that  security  professionals 

(lompetent,  alert,  and  well-trained. 
While  H.R.  4445  does  not  attempt  to 
this    ambitious    topic,    I    am 
that  the  legislation  establishes 
reporting  requirement  for  the  Secre- 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of 
....     manufacturing     technology 
its  effect  on  airport  safety.  I  be- 
that  this  report  will  become  the 
for  future  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
and  I  trust  that,  if  necessary, 
will  pursue  further  action  to 
our  Nation's  airline  passen- 
in  every  respect. 
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lir  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
votfe  in  favor  of  the  Terrorist  Firearms 
Act  of  1988. 


De  ection 

]  Ir.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
mi  lute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fr<  m  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

At.  dingell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4445,  the  Terrorist 
Pi  rearms  Detection  Act  of  1988,  and  I 
ui  ge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


I  would  like  to  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Ptxer  Rodino, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, for  his  masterful  handling  of 
this  legislation  and  for  expediting  the 
passage  of  the  bill  on  today's  Suspen- 
sion Calendar.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Crime  Subcom- 
mittee, Bill  Hughes,  and  the  ranking 
minority  of  that  subcommittee,  Bill 
McCoLLUM,  for  crafting  an  excellent 
compromise— a  compromise  that  has 
won  the  support  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  Handgun  Control.  Inc., 
and  the  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns.  The  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  House  also 
deserve  special  recognition  in  their  ef- 
forts in  helping  to  bring  about  this 
compromise. 

My  concern,  and  the  concern  of  the 
House  leadership,  with  the  potential 
misuse  of  the  undetectable  firearms, 
prompted  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
4014.  the  Firearms  Detection  Act  of 
1988.  by  Congressman  Thomas  Foley. 
the  distinguished  House  majority 
leader.  Those  of  us  who  were  original 
cosponsors  of  that  legislation  firmly 
believed  H.R.  4014  would  accomplish 
the  desirable  objectives  of  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  imdetecta- 
ble  firearms  and  would  have  enhanced 
airport  security,  while  protecting  the 
legitimate  rights  of  firearms  owners. 
Our  legislation  was  cosponsored  by 
more  than  85  Members  of  Congress 
and  supported  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
sponded to  our  concerns  by  crafting 
compromise  legislation  that,  for  the 
most  part,  accomplishes  the  same  ob- 
jectives as  set  forth  in  H.R.  4014.  For 
this  reason,  we  support  the  adoption 
in  H.R.  4445  of  a  minimum  metal  con- 
tent standard  of  3.7  ounces  because  it 
is  below  the  content  level  of  all  cur- 
rently manufactured  firearms.  H.R. 
4445  also  is  similar  to  H.R.  4014  be- 
cause it  allows  no  discretion  on  the 
part  of  any  executive  branch  official 
in  determining  the  detectability  of  ex- 
isting firearms.  To  our  satisfaction, 
the  committee  also  included  a  provi- 
sion protecting  firearms  owners  by 
"grandfathering"  any  firearms  lawful- 
ly possessed  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

H.R.  4445  also  contains  a  provision 
that  provides  for  the  injection  of 
barium  sulfate  or  other  substances  in 
the  event  that  any  given  component  of 
a  firearms  does  not  generate  an  image 
accurately  depicting  the  shape  of  that 
component  on  a  cabinet  x-ray  screen. 
We  also  support  the  inclusion  in  the 
bill  of  a  5-year  sunset  clause. 


This  compromise  legislation  repre- 
sents the  hard  work  of  many  individ- 
uals and  organizations,  including  the 
National  Rifle  Association  which  sup- 
ports   adoption    of    its    provisions.    I 


therefore  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation. 

For  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  to  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Chairman   Peter   Rodino   signed   by 
myself.      House      Majority      Leader 
THOBiAS     Foley.     House     Republican 
Leader  Bob  Michel.  House  Majority 
Whip  Tony  Coelho.  House  Minority 
Whip  Trent  Lott,  and  Congressman 
Larry  Craig  commending  the  commit- 
tee for  working  out  a  compromise. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  April  28,  1988. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Rodino:  We  wish  to  com- 
mend you  and  Messrs.  Hughes.  McCollum, 
and  Pish  for  favorably  reporting  from  the 
Committee    on    Judiciary    H.R.    4445,    the 
"Terrorist  Pirearms  I>etection  Act  of  1988," 
legislation    to    prohibit    the    manufacture, 
transfer,  sale  and  possession  of  undetectible 
firearms. 

As  you  are  aware,  our  concern  with  the 
potential  misuse  of  undetectible  firearms 
prompted  us  to  introduce  H.R.  4014.  the 
•'Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988."  We 
firmly  believe  H.R.  4014  would  accomplish 
the  desirable  objectives  of  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  undetectible  fire- 
arms and  enhancing  airport  security,  while 
protecting  the  legitimate  rights  of  firearms 
owners.  As  you  know,  H.R.  4014  is  cospon- 
sored by  more  than  85  Members  of  Congress 
and  is  supported  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  a  result,  we  applaud  the  Committee  in 
responding  to  our  concerns  by  crafting  com- 
promise legislation  that,  for  the  most  part, 
accomplishes  the  same  objectives  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4014.  For  this  reason,  we  sup- 
port the  adoption  in  H.R.  4445  of  a  mini- 
mum metal  content  standard  of  3.7  ounces 
because  it  is  below  the  content  level  of  all 
currently  manufactured  firearms.  H.R.  4445 
is  also  similar  to  H.R.  4014  because  it  allows 
no  discretion  on  the  part  of  any  executive 
branch  official  in  determining  the  detect- 
ability of  existing  firearms.  Your  agreement 
to  include  a  provision  protecting  firearms 
owners  by  "grandfathering"  any  firearms 
lawfully  possessed  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment is  also  appreciated. 

We  also  commend  you  for  responding  to 
our  concerns  by  including  in  H.R.  4445  a 
provision  that  provides  for  the  injection  of 
barium  sulfate  or  other  substances  in  the 
event  that  any  given  component  of  a  fire- 
arm does  not  generate  an  image  accurately 
depicting  the  shape  of  that  component  on  a 
cabinet  x-ray  screen.  We  also  support  the 
inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a  five  year  sunset 
cl&usc . 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  you  have 
adequately  addressed  our  concerns  by  craft- 
ing a  compromise  that  is  worthy  of  our  full 
support.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
that  H.R.  4445  be  passed  expeditiously  by 
the  House,  without  amendment,  and  that 
the  bill  be  placed  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Once  again,  thanli  you  for  working  with 
us  on  this  important  issue. 

Thomas  S.  Foley,  Majority  Leader;  Tony 
Coelho.  Majority  Whip;  John  D.  Din- 
gell. Member  of  Congress;  Robert  H. 
Michel.     Republican    Leader;     Trent 


Lott.    Minority    Whip;    Larry    Craig. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 
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Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  congratu- 
lations for  the  drafting  of  this  miracle 
on  Capitol  Hill  where  a  bill  could  be 
fashioned  by  so  many  diverse  interests 
and  have  everytwdy  come  out  smiling. 

At  the  same  time.  I  must  record  for 
the  Congressional  Record  my  regret 
that  again  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary chose  to  ignore  or  to  reject  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  append 
the  death  penalty  to  the  improper  use 
of  the  plastic  grun.  Why  are  we  con- 
cerned about  the  plastic  gun  or  any 
gun  except  with  its  ability  to  kill,  and 
its  ability  to  kill  whether  it  be  a  plastic 
gun  or  whatever  kind  of  gim  in  the 
proper  aggravating  circumstances 
should  permit  the  jury  that  is  trying  a 
particular  case  to  have  the  option  of 
imposing  the  death  penalty,  death  for 
a  terrorist,  where  this  particular  legis- 
lation has  led  and  been  targeted,  the 
death  penalty  for  one  who  would  use  a 
plastic  gun  or  any  other  gun  to  assassi- 
nate the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  to  commit  mass  murder,  all 
those  heinous  kinds  of  acts  which 
have  caused  the  American  public  to 
cry  out  for  stricter  law  enforcement  in 
these  homicides? 

That  was  the  intent  and  the  purport 
of  the  amendment  which  I  offered.  I 
understand  fully  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  cooperated  and  fashioned 
this  bill.  They  did  not  want  anjrthing 
to  endanger  its  final  passage,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  perfectly. 

Each  of  them  has  voted  in  the  past 
in  favor  of  a  pro-death-penalty  bill 
when  it  came  before  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  still  it  is 
using  sophistry  to  a  degree  that  I  feel 
is  unwarranted  to  beat  down  the  death 
penalty  at  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  level  con- 
tinuously on  the  strength  of  assertions 
that  this  should  be  the  kind  of  an 
issue  that  should  come  up  in  full  on  its 
own  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. They  will  know,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  preach,  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  philosophically 
bent  against  consideration  of,  let  alone 
the  imposition  of.  the  death  penalty, 
and  they  in  their  own  proper  way  are 
hoping  for  some  breakthrough,  as  I 
am,  on  this  issue.  I  know. 

I  simply  maintain  that  I  believe  that 
no  terrorist  plastic  gim  bill  is  complete 
until  we  append  to  it  the  ultimate 
weapon  that  the  public  has  at  its  dis- 
posal to  subject  a  terrorist  who  would 
kill  with  a  plastic  gim  or  any  other 
kind  of  gun.  to  expose  him  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  death  penalty. 
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Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman.  We 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  place 
into  law  at  the  Federal  level  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  most 
States  have  since  the  Supreme  Court 
said  several  years  ago  that  the  death 
penalty  provisions  were  unconstitu- 
tional in  this  coimtry.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  committee  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  to  have  that  opportunity 
to  do  it. 

I  think  this  gentleman  is  performing 
a  good  service. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

PERSONAL  explanation 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  my  control, 
on  Monday.  May  2.  1988,  I  was  late 
and  forced  to  miss  a  vote  on  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  1811,  the 
Atomic  Veterans  Compensation  Act. 
which  were  considered  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  1811. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4445.  the  Ten-orist  Firearms 
Detection  Act  of  1988. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  in  improving 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  and  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  prisons,  jails,  court- 
houses, and  other  Government  buildings. 

Plastic  firearms  which  can  escape  detection 
fortunately  are  not  yet  being  manufactured  or 
marketed.  However  the  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  has  advised  us 
that  the  technology  will  soon  be  in  place  to 
manufacture  such  weapons.  We  must  act  now 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  they  will 
not  be  taken  hostage  by  a  new  generation  of 
weapon.  It  is  rare  that  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  legislate  before  a  tragedy  occurs, 
but  this  legislation  gives  us  that  opportunity. 

The  bill  before  us  would  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  importation  of  firearms  that 
contain  less  than  3.7  ounces  of 
electromagnetically  detectable  metal  or  that 
do  not  generate  x-ray  images  which  accurate- 
ly depict  the  shape  of  the  firearm's  major 
components. 

This  prohibition  coupled  with  the  new  gen- 
eration of  metal  detectors  will  provide  a  com- 
prehensive level  of  screening  for  weapons. 

I  want  to  commend  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  McCollum  for  the 
work  on  this  bill  and  the  prime  sponsors  of 
earlier  bills  who  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
achieve  a  workable  solution  to  this  issue:  Con- 
gressmen BlAGGI,  MRAZEK,  SCHUMER,  WEISS, 
and  Feighan.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
police  community  and  the  Law  Enforcement 
Steering  Committee.  They  played  a  major  role 
in  helping  to  bring  about  a  consensus  and 
bringing  the  Attorney  General  and  the  admin- 
istation  on  board. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  lor>g  awaited 
measure  that  will  provkle  an  important  meas- 
ure of  safety  to  air  travelers,  and  improve  se- 
curity at  important  government  facilities.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BlAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Terrorist  Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  prompt  action  on  this  vital  measure.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  my  friend,  Bill 
Hughes,  who  has  again  displayed  his  out- 
standing commitment  to  those  in  law  enforce- 
ment through  his  work  at  developing  an  ac- 
ceptable legislation  aimed  at  stopping  the  de- 
velopment of  so-called  plastic  firearms  wfiich 
pose  such  a  dire  threat  to  law  enforcement. 

I  consider  it  especially  appropriate  that  the 
House  considers  this  measure  on  tfie  eve  of 
our  Nation's  observance  of  "National  Police 
Week"  which  begins  this  SurKJay  with  a  major 
memorial  service  on  the  Ellipse  to  honor 
those  brave  law  enforcement  personnel  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  As  Congress  did  with  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  outlaw  armor-piercing 
ammunition,  we  are  sending  out  a  message  of 
solidarity  to  our  law  enforcement  personrwl 
around  this  Nation  and  the  message  is  s  clear 
one — Congress  wants  to  do  all  it  can  to  pro- 
tect law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

I  approach  my  support  of  this  legislation 
with  an  active  history  of  involvement  with  this 
issue.  It  was  more  than  2  years  ago  when  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  require  ttie  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  test  all  nonmetal  firearms  to  determine 
if  they  were  detectable  by  standard  airport  se- 
curity devices.  Further  under  my  bill,  H.R. 
4223,  should  the  weapon  fail  the  detection 
test,  it  would  be  banned  from  manufacture, 
import  or  sale  except  for  use  by  law  enforce- 
ment. 

At  that  time  and  today  my  concern  is  moti- 
vated by  one  ominous  reality— these  weapons 
are  in  fact  capable  of  evading  standard  airport 
security  and  as  a  result  we  are  inadvertently 
or  otherwise  giving  the  terrorist  the  edge  over 
law  enforcement.  Whenever  that  is  dor>e,  irv 
nocent  people  can  and  do  suffer. 

My  particular  concern  at  that  time  was  one 
specific  nonmetal  firearm  known  as  tfie  Glock 
17  which  have  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  mostly  from  Austria.  I  had  this  particu- 
lar weapon  tested  and  rt  was  able  to  evade 
detection  by  the  security  system  right  here  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 

It  was  imperative  at  the  time  when  I  first  au- 
thored my  bill  that  we  needed  to  act  because 
it  was  apparent  that  gun  manufacturers  woukj 
soon  be  capable  of  producing  firearms  whk^h 
are  made  of  plastic  parts  and  whk:h  can  avoid 
detection  at  security  checkpoints.  Now  more 
than  2  years  later  it  is  absolutely  compelling 
that  we  act. 

After  almost  20  years  in  the  House.  I  fully 
recognize  that  compromise  is  the  key  ingredi- 
ent to  any  legislative  product  that  reaches  the 
full  House  for  a  vote.  This  bill  is  no  exception. 
Yet  this  is  a  compromise  bill  which  does  not 
compromise  on  the  central  issue — we  must 
act  to  curb  the  spread  of  existing  plastic 
weapons  and  to  put  an  end  to  any  future  pro- 
duction. 

Specifically,  the  bill  before  us  would  prohibit 
the  manufacture,  importation,  sale  transfer  or 
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possess  on  of  firearms  that  contain  less  then 
3.7  oun  ;es  of  electromagnetically  detectable 
metal  o  that  contain  any  major  component 
which  cannot  be  detected  when  Inspected 
with  x-riy  machines  commonly  used  at  air- 
ports. It  makes  It  a  felony  to  violate  its  prohibi- 
tions. Tie  bill  exempts  military  and  law  en- 
forceme  it  agencies  from  its  prohibitions. 

Is  this  the  best  bill  possible?  Certainly  not. 
Yet.  we  must  take  action  on  this  problem  and 
that  we  are  doing.  If  we  are  to  do  true  justice 
to  this  c  ause.  we  must  go  forward  before  the 
sunset  )rovisions  of  this  bill  take  effect  and 
develop  an  even  stronger  bill.  Let  us  also  take 
into  ace  sunt  the  views  of  our  law  enforcement 
agenciefe  when  developing  this  or  any  kind  of 
similar  1^  sgislation  which  has  as  its  main  objec- 
tives to  [aid  law  enforcement.  All  too  often  we 
hear  orty  certain  voices  and  they  sometimes 
work  to  confuse  rather  than  compromise,  to 
distort  r  ither  than  direct  us  toward  a  solid  leg- 
islative tgenda. 

We  ire  doing  more  than  the  right  thing 
today  V*  ith  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  This 
should  »  a  catalyst  toward  further  and  more 
aggress  ve  legislation  that  allows  us  to  stay 
ahead  i  if  ten-orists  rather  than  always  waiting 
to  resp>nd  to  a  tragedy  they  might  and  most 
certaini '  can  cause. 

At  thi  5  point  in  the  Record  and  as  a  means 
of  establishing  an  historical  perspective  on 
this  issi «  I  wish  to  insert  the  testimony  I  deliv- 
ered or  May  15,  1986.  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  >ime  on  my  antiplastic  gun  legislation, 
H.R.  4i  23.  I  again  commend  Mr.  Hughes  for 
his  lea  lership  as  well  as  my  colleague  from 
New  Yi  irk,  Mr.  Mrazek.  who  has  worked  hard 
on  this  issue  as  well. 
Testi*  ony  iw  Support  of  H.R.  4223  Deal- 

IHG  1  ^ITH  NONMETAL  FIREARMS.  PRESENTED 

Befciie  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Crike  by  Hon.  Mario  Biaggi.  May  15. 
1986 

Mr.  ( :hairman.  on  this,  the  occasion  of  Na- 
tional Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day.  I  wel- 
come I  he  opportunity  to  testify  here  today 
about  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  law  en- 
forcen  ent— plastic  handguns.  This  subcom- 
mittee has  demonstrated  a  strong  advocacy 
over  t!  »e  years  for  making  the  job  of  law  en- 
forcer ent  easier  and  safer  and  this  hearing 
is  com  Istent  with  that  record. 

1  wa  [It  to  especially  salute  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, or  the  leadership  role  you  played  m 
respoi  ding  to  the  concerns  of  law  enforce- 
ment during  the  consideration  of  the  fire- 
arms aw  reform  legislation,  and  in  achiev- 
ing Hjuse  and  Senate  passage  of  a  bill  we 
co-aut  hored  together  to  outlaw  armor-pierc- 
•  ing  an  imunition. 

As  ;  have  said  before,  and  no  doubt  wUl 
have  o  say  again,  the  criminals  and  terror- 
ists o  this  world  remain  one  step  ahead  of 
law  ei  if  orcement  with  their  access  to  sophis- 
ticate 1  weaponry.  I  appeal  to  this  subcom- 
mitte !.  as  I  have  before,  let's  make  life  as 
dif fie  lit  as  we  can  for  terrorists  and  other 
crimiials;  let's  go  after  the  non-sporting 
weapons  which  have  given  the  criminals 
such  I  clear  advantage  in  our  society. 

Oni  of  those  weapons  is  the  plastic  hand- 
gun i  nd  that  is  why  I  have  authored  a  biU, 
H  R.  1223.  to  require  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
part! lent  to  test  all  nonmetal  firearms  to 
detei  mine  if  they  are  detectable  by  stand- 
ard lirport  security  devices.  If  a  weapon 
fails  the  detection  test,  it  would  be  banned 
from  manufacture,  importation  or  sale  in 
the    Jnited  SUtes.  except  for  police.  miU- 
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tary  or  other  government  use.  In  that  re- 
spect, my  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  H.R. 
4194  However,  my  bill  would  also  go  an  im- 
portant step  further.  It  would  direct  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  conduct 
research  and  development  activities  aimed 
at  improving  airport  weapon  detection  sys- 
tems. J    ,.     » 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  non- 
metal  weapons?  Consider  these  facts.  Since 
a  rash  of  hijackings  resulted  in  mandatory 
security  screening  procedures  being  put  into 
effect  at  U.S.  airports  in  January  1973,  more 
than  33.000  firearms  have  been  detected: 
almost  14.000  related  arrests  have  been 
made:  and  113  hijackings  have  been  pre- 
vented. But,  what  has  become  a  very  effec- 
tive security  system  against  terrorists  will 
become  totally  obsolete  if  we  allow  plastic 
weapons  to  enter  our  marketplace.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  we  must  improve  airport  se- 
curity, not  lose  what  we  already  have. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  terrorists  fully 
recognize  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
current  airport  security  devices.  That  is  why 
terrorists  planted  plastic  explosives  aboard 
the  TWA  jetliner  that  exploded  in  mid-air 
two  months  ago,  killing  four  people,  includ- 
ing three  Americans.  And,  that  is  why  re- 
ports strongly  indicate  that  Ubyan  madman 
Muammar  Qaddaf  i  has  attempted  to  obtain 
hundreds  of  plastic  handguns.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  pretend  that  plastic  weaponry  Is  not  a 
problem. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  bill  does  not 
prejudge  any  weapon  that  may  now  exist.  It 
simply  directs  the  Treasury  Department  to 
establish  standards  for  determining  a  weap- 
on's detectabUity.  It  would  then  be  up  to 
the  Treasury  Department  to  determine 
which  firearms  are  undetectable  and  should 
be  banned. 

However,  there  is  a  particular  weapon 
that  aroused  my  concerns  and  led  me  to  in- 
troduce my  legislation.  It  is  the  Glock  17.  a 
mostly  plastic  Austrian-made  weapon  that 
was  widely  publicized  in  this  country  by  a 
Jack  Anderson/Dale  Van  Atta  column  in 
January.  According  to  a  recent  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report,  "The  Glock 
17  is  . .  .  made  mostly  of  plastic  with  several 
metal  parts,  including  the  barrel."  Officials 
at  Glock,  Inc..  which  has  an  office  in 
Smyrna,  Georgia,  have  informed  me  that 
about  100,000  of  these  weapons  have  been 
sold  in  Europe  and  "less  than  10,000"  have 
been  imported  to  the  United  States,  with 
US  sales  on  the  increase.  The  Glock  was 
first   developed   in    1981    for   the   Austrian 

Army.  ^,     ,   ,_  , 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Glock  n  is 
just  as  detectable  as  any  other  conventional 
metal  weapon,  and  they  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  Glock's  mass  is  83%  metal. 
Well,  my  own  experience  suggests  some- 
thing far  different.  First,  it  is  a  totally  false 
impression  to  say  the  Glock  17  is  83%  metal. 
In  weight,  the  gun's  metal  parts  weigh  more 
than  the  plastic  parts,  but  that  simply  sup- 
ports the  law  of  physics.  In  truth,  only  the 
barrel,  slide  and  spring  of  the  weapon  are 
metal;  everything  else  is  plastic,  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has  con- 
firmed this  fact. 

I  wish  to  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge 
about  the  Glock's  detectability.  In  Febru- 
ary. I  tested  the  Glock  17  against  the  U.S. 
Capitol's  security  equipment,  which  is  com- 
parable to  what  we  have  at  airports,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Capitol  Police.  When 
fully  assembled,  the  Glock  was  spotted  by 
the  metal  detector,  and  by  the  X-ray  ma- 
chine when  placed  in  an  empty  briefcase. 


However,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  terror- 
ist might  not  be  quite  so  accommodating  for 
the  security  people,  so  I  decided  to  disman- 
tle the  Glock  into  three  major  parts— a 
process  that  takes  no  more  than  a  couple  of 
seconds.  When  dismantled,  the  frame  and 
magazine  of  the  weapon,  which  are  made  of 
plastic,  went  undetected  through  the  metal 
detector,  and  the  metal  barrel  created  a 
very  unsuspicious  image  on  the  x-ray  screen. 
This  test  proved  to  me  that  the  Glock  17 
can  beat  U.S.  Capitol  security,  and  if  it  can 
beat  U.S.  Capitol  security,  it  can  certainly 
beat  U.S.  airport  security. 

Other  facte  support  my  findings.  Consid- 
er, for  example,  that  on  March  17  at  Nation- 
al Airport,  a  Russian-bom  individual  named 
Leonid  Avrashov  was  arrested  attempting  to 
smuggle  a  Glock  17  aboard  a  People  Express 
airliner.  According  to  FAA  police  officials  I 
spoke  to  at  National,  the  Glock  17  was  not 
detected  by  the  airport  X-ray  equipment, 
but  another  metal  weapon,  also  earned  by 
Avrashov,  was  spotted.  A  subsequent  search 
of  the  man's  carry-on  baggage  turned  up 
the  Glock  and  126  rounds  of  ammunition. 

A  recent  Jack  Anderson/Dale  Van  Atta 
report  stated  that  "the  Pentagon's  top 
expert  on  counterterrorism,  Noel  Koch,  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Defense  Secre- 
tary .  .  .  had  succeeded  twice  in  carrying  a 
dismantled  Glock  17  through  the  human 
and  mechanical  weapons  detectors  at  Wash- 
ington's National  Airport."  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, your  Subconunittee  need  not  rely 
solely  on  my  findings  or  those  of  Mr.  Koch. 
As  they  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words,  and  I  believe  the 
pictures  I  have  with  me  today  tell  the  whole 
story.  These  photos,  which  are  unre- 
touched.  were  prepared  for  me  by  American 
Science  and  Engineering,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  the  world's  second  largest 
provider  of  airport  X-ray  machines.  They 
reveal  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Glock  17  can  be  totally  concealed  from 
conventional  airport  X-ray  equipment. 

Significantly,    these    same    photos    also 
reveal  that  American  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing has  developed  a  new  and  improved  type 
of  X-ray  equipment,  caUed  the  Z  System, 
which  can  detect  plastic  weapons.  Their  new 
system  can  turn  a  totally  concealed  weapon 
into  a  totally  detectable  weapon.  The  Office 
of    Technology    Assessment    has    acknowl- 
edged and  confirmed  the  Z  System's  ability. 
It  is  a  revolutionary  development,  and  some- 
thing I  have  formally  requested  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  consider  requir- 
ing at  all  U.S.  airports.  The  FAA  has  the 
matter    under    review.     However,    the    Z 
System  X-ray  equipment  does  not  provide 
us  with  an  immediate  answer  to  the  plastic 
gun  dilemma.  First,  it  is  not  being  used  at 
U.S.  airporte  and  the  fact  that  it  costs  ap- 
proximately $20,000  more  (Z  System  costs 
about  $50,000)  than  the  X-ray  equipment 
now  being  used  suggeste  that  we  might  not 
see  this  improved  X-ray  equipment  at  U.S. 
airporte  anytime  soon.  But,  perhaps  even 
more  discouraging  is  that  even  if  we  had  an 
X-ray   machine   that   could   detect   plastic 
guns,  we  are  still  not  close  to  a  metal  detec- 
tor that  can  spot  plastic  weapons. 

This  problem  is  made  worse  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  appears  to  be  a  totally  plas- 
tic weapon  on  the  near  horizon.  In  fact,  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has  re- 
ported that  a  company  by  the  name  of 
Byron,  Inc..  in  Castleberry,  Florida,  has  de- 
veloped an  all-plastic  firearm.  They  state 
that  the  handgun  is  "plastic  except  for 
seven  metal  springs."  and  would  cost  about 
$200  on  the  commercial  market,  far  less 
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than  the  $443  now  being  charged  for  the 
Glock.  The  OTA  report  states  that  this  all- 
plastic  handgun  will  be  ready  for  marketing 
in  one  to  two  years. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  it  is  not  my 
main  intention  to  ban  the  Glock  17  or  any 
other  firearm.  My  main  intent  is  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  level  of  security  at  our  na- 
tion's airporte.  the  U.S.  Capitol,  and  so 
many  other  security-conscious  facilities  in 
our  country.  It  may  require  prohibiting  the 
Glock  or  other  similar  weapons,  but  my  ol>- 
jectlve  can  be  achieved  through  other 
means.  For  example,  the  makers  of  plastic 
firearms  could  add  small  particles  of  metal, 
or  some  other  detectable  feature  when  they 
make  their  weapons;  or,  as  my  legislation 
proposes,  we  could  simply  upgrade  our  air- 
port weapon  detection  systems  so  that  they 
could  detect  plastic  guns.  My  bill  is  not  anti- 
gun,  it  is  anti-terrorist  and  that  is  a  tough 
position  to  argue  against. 

There  are  some  here  today  who  will  con- 
tend that  the  problem  is  not  plastic  weap- 
ons, nor  the  technology  to  detect  those 
weapons;  rather,  it  is  the  people  who  man 
the  security  checkpointe  at  our  airporte.  I 
would  agree  that  we  need  better  trained, 
better  paid  security  people  at  our  nation's 
airporte.  However,  no  matter  how  much  we 
train  them  or  pay  them,  their  job  is  going  to 
be  tough  enough  without  having  to  worry 
about  plastic  guns. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  plastic 
gun  issue  raises  a  broader  question— namely, 
where  do  we  draw  the  line  between  free  en- 
terprise and  public  safety.  Just  yesterday.  I 
publically  revealed  the  facte  about  a  new- 
tram  cousin  of  the  plastic  gun  named  the 
Ballistic  Knife.  This  new  type  of  "super 
knife"  is  the  latest  in  cop  killing  technology. 
It  is  marketed  by  a  Florida-based  company 
that  recently  began  selling  the  weapon 
through  the  mail  at  a  cost  of  $79.95.  The 
four  and  one-half  Inch  blade  of  the  knife 
can  l)e  propelled  30  feet  by  a  spring-operat- 
ed mechanism  at  the  push  of  a  button.  It 
was  first  developed  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
elite  Soviet  guerrilla  forces,  and  it  is  adver- 
tised to  "kill  swiftly  and  silently."  I  recently 
ordered  my  own  Ballistic  Knife  and  received 
it  through  the  maU  a  week  later.  There 
were  no  questions  asked,  except  my  credit 
card  number  and  address.  I  could  have  been 
anyt>ody.  The  Ballistic  Knife  is  totally  ac- 
cessible to  anyone  who  wahte  it,  and  that  is 
a  shocking  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  later  today 
you  will  he  speaking  to  hundreds  of  police 
survivors  who  will  be  assembling  in  Senate 
Park.  There  is  no  better  message  we  can 
give  those  survivors  than  the  assurance  that 
we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  make  the 
job  of  law  enforcement  easier  and  safer.  We 
can  start  by  banning  the  Ballistic  Knife  and 
undetectable  nonmetal  firearms. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4445,  the  Tenorist  Fire- 
arms Detection  Act  of  1988. 

We  are  faced  with  the  realization  that  the 
technology  now  exists  to  produce  an  all-plas- 
tic handgun  capable  of  avoiding  detection  at 
security  checkpoints,  including  those  at  air- 
ports, government  buildings,  courthouses,  and 
prisons.  Further,  it  is  our  existing  detection 
equipment  which  has  been  effective  in  deter- 
ring the  entry  of  tenorists  into  our  country. 
Production  of  these  guns  has  serious  implica- 
tions in  this  regard.  We  must  act  now,  tiefore 
the  proliferation  of  undetectable  handguns 
produces  tragic  results. 
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I  believe  that  we  can  stop  some  of  the  before  these  weapons  make  their  way  to  the 
senseless  handgun  tragedies  by  passing  legis-  marketplace— and  into  the  hands  of  terrorists 
lation  making  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  and     and  criminals. 


transport  these  firearms.  H.R.  4445  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  effort  as  it  would  prohibit 
the  manufacture,  importation,  sale,  transfer  or 
possession  of  firearms  that  contain  less  than 
3.7  ounces  of  metal.  The  bill  also  imposes 
tough  penalties  by  making  it  a  felony  to  vkjiate 
its  prohibitions,  with  a  fine  of  up  to  $250,000 
for  individuals  and  $1  million  for  an  organiza- 
tion, and  up  to  5  years  in  jail.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  Terrorists 
Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988,  which  will 
prohibit  the  manufacture,  transfer,  sale  or  pos- 
session of  undetectable  firearms.  This  issue  is 
one  of  continuing  concern  to  me,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  and  the  Nation- 
al Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns  all  back  this 
necessary  legislation.  Our  technology  has 
made  the  manufacture  of  these  guns  possible, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  technology  to  detect 
these  guns  is  not  yet  perfected.  Without  this 
legislation,  we  have  the  potential  for  serious 
security  problems  at  airports,  government 
buildings,  and  prisons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Who  among  us  can  forget  reports  of 
recent  airplane  hijackings?  I  believe  this  bill  is 
a  essential  measure  to  protect  us  from  the 
possibility  of  future  hijackings.  I  ask  qukjk  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  H.R.  4445. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  4445,  the  Tenorist  Firearms 
Detection  Act.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  to  stop  the  increase  in  handgun 
violence  throughout  our  country. 

H.R.  4445  would  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
importation,  sale,  transfer,  or  possession  of 
handguns  containing  such  small  amounts  of 
metal  that  they  are  undetectable  by  security 
devices.  By  implementing  these  measures,  we 
will  take  steps  to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  air- 
F>orts,  government  buildings,  courthouses,  and 
prisons.  All  too  often  we  have  seen  tragedy 
strike  as  the  result  of  a  firearm  lieing  canied 
undetected  into  a  public  place.  We  must  act 
to  secure  the  safety  of  our  communities  from 
this  type  of  weapon. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  plastic  hand- 
guns create  a  serious  and  continuous  threat 
to  law  enforcement  officials  and  the  general 
public.  The  existence  of  plastic  guns  provides 
inexpensive,  lightweight,  easily  concealable 
weapons  to  anyone  desiring  to  purchase  one. 

With  the  proliferation  of  handguns  and  the 
increase  in  violent  crime,  we  must  work  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  moderate,  sen- 
sible solution  to  the  problems  posed  by  plastic 
handguns. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4445. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4445,  the  Ten-orist  Fire- 
arms Detection  Act  of  1988.  As  a  former  sher- 
iff, I  recognize  the  strong  concerns  the  law 
enforcement  community  has  about  the  future 
production  of  firearms  which  can  avoid  detec- 
tion at  security  checkpoints  at  airports,  gov- 
ernment buildings,  courthouses,  and  prisons. 
The  technology  to  manufacture  these  firearms 
has  anived  and  it's  only  a  matter  of  time 


The  threat  posed  by  these  weapons  is  very 
real  and  very  potent.  We  live  in  a  dangerous 
worid  where  terrorism  has  evolved  into  a  new 
and  deadly  form  of  warfare.  Plastic  fireanns 
represent  a  new  weapon  in  the  terrorists'  ar- 
senal. H.R.  4445  will  put  a  brake  on  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  of  these  weapons. 
We  need  to  take  every  step  possible  to  assist 
and  protect  the  law  enforcement  community. 
As  the  criminal  and  terrorist  community  t)e- 
comes  more  sophisticated,  the  threat  to  law 
enforcement  grows.  This  legislation  is  one 
way  to  give  an  edge  to  our  officers  in  the  fiekj. 
H.R.  4445  prohibits  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, sale,  transfer,  or  possession  of  firearms 
that  contain  less  than  3.7  ounces  of  electro- 
magnetrcally  detectat)le  metal— the  minimum 
amount  of  metal  that  can  be  detected  by  most 
existing  security  devices — or  ttiat  contain  any 
major  component  which  cannot  be  detected 
by  x-ray  machines  commonly  used  at  airports. 
The  bill  makes  it  a  felony  to  violate  its  prohibi- 
tions, with  a  fine  of  up  to  $250,000  for  individ- 
uals and  $1  million  for  organizations,  and  up 
to  5  years  in  jail. 

I  am  gratified  that  this  bill  is  supported  by 
the  law  enforcement  community,  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
and  the  handgun  control  lobby.  It  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  that  finally  all  of  us  are  working 
together  to  protect  and  help  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  was  developed  after  a  long  and  tenuous 
road.  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  Biu  Hughes,  for  the 
fine  job  he  did  guiding  this  bill  through  and  ar- 
riving at  a  consensus  that  ensures  maximum 
protection  for  our  law  enforcement  communi- 
ty. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Let  me  jiast  say  that  the  subcommit- 
tee worked  very  hard  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Terrorists  Firearms  Detec- 
tion Act,  H.R.  4445.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
Members'  consideration,  and  I  want  to 
again  commend,  in  particular,  the 
staff,  Eric  Sterling  of  the  majority 
staff,  and  the  general  counsel,  Hayden 
Gregory,  who  worked  very  hard  on 
this,  along  with  Paul  McNulty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  4445,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 
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SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the 
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was  no  objection. 
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BE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

»  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
1  (H.R.  2756)  to  amend  the 
Atlantic  interstate  forest  fire 
_    compact    to    include    the 

_  Ohio,  as  amended. 

Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  2756 
enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
itativea    of   the    United    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled, 

or  OHIO  TO  THE  MIDDLE  ATLAMTIC 
JaTE  POREST  nRE  PROTECTION  COMPACT 

(Vet  entitled  "An  Act  granting  the 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
Atlantic  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Pro- 
Compact",  approved  July  25,  1956 
636),  is  amended— 
redesignating  section  2  as  section  3; 
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inserting  after  the  first  section  the 

•g  new  section: 

2.  The  consent  and  approval  of  Con- 
hereby  given  to  the  addition  of  the 
Ohio  as  a  party  to  the  Middle  At- 

IntersUte    Forest    Fire    Protection 

:t.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

II  of  such  Compact  shall  be  deemed 
the  SUte  of  Ohio.". 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
demanded? 
..    MORRISON    of    Washington. 
S  jeaker,  I  demand  a  second, 
w  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
opjection.  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ordered. 
Th^re  was  no  objection. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

lan    from   Texas    [Mr.    de   la 

will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 

md  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 

[Mr.  Morrison]  will  be  recog- 

for  20  minutes. 

Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza]. 
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_  does  exactly  what  the  title 

.j:  it  allows  the  State  of  Ohio 

.  the  Middle  Atlantic  interstate 

fire  protection  compact. 

Speaker,  H.R.  2756.  introduced 

gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr. 

]  would  provide  congressional 

to  add  Ohio  to  the  forest  fire 
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and  West  Virginia.  The  compact  pro- 
vides for  coordination  and  mutual  aid 
among  member  States  in  fighting 
forest  fires  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region.  The  original  compact  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1956.  pursuant 
to  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
agreements  between  States  are  subject 
to  Congress'  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests. 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  May  4. 
1988.  and  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  adopted.  H.R.  2756, 
as  amended,  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  full  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Ohio's  entry  into  the  compact  is 
supported  by  the  member  States  and 
the  State  of  Ohio  whose  general  as- 
sembly passed  a  resolution,  subse- 
quently signed  by  Gov.  Richard  Ce- 
leste, authorizing  Ohio's  participation. 
This  measure  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  warrants  passage  by 
the  House.  I  move  its  immediate  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer],  the  author  of  the 
original  resolution. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2756.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Harold  Volkmer,  and  the  full  commit- 
tee chairman.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  for 
acting  so  quickly  on  this  measure 
which  Is  of  great  importance  to  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

As  events  here  in  the  House  demon- 
strated last  Thursday,  a  fire  can  be  a 
force  of  incredible  power,  difficult  to 
battle  imder  the  best  of  circumstances, 
when  all  preparations  have  been 
made.  And  as  we  all  know,  that  is  usu- 
ally not  the  case. 

Very  often,  firefighters  begin  theu- 
battles  at  a  distinct  disadvantage, 
struggling  to  gain  an  edge  with  superi- 
or equipment  and  trained  personnel. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
forest  fires.  Frequently,  they  are 
raging  out  of  control  before  the  first 
line  of  defense  is  sent  out. 

The   legislation   that   is   before   us 
today,  will  allow  my  State  of  Ohio  to 
join   the   Middle    Atlantic    interstate 
forest  fire  compact.  This  will  grant  the 
compact's  member  States— Delaware. 
Maryland,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia,     and    West    Virginia    plus 
Ohio— important  tools  in  their   fire- 
fighting  arsenals.  Through  reciprocal 
agreements,    these    States    can    draw 
upon      appropriately      trained      and 
equipped  personnel  and  equipment  at 
a  moment's  notice.  This  is  extremely 
important  since  any  delay  can  mean 
precious  acres  of  timber  and  forest- 
land  lost  for  many  years.   In  other 
words,  the  sharing  of  these  firefight- 
ing  resources  over  a  broader  geograph- 
ic base  can  provide  a  pool  for  effective 
and  efficient  responses  to  meet  emer- 


gency conditions.  Through  training, 
predetermined  methods  of  notification 
and  planned  dispatch,  response  to  re- 
quests for  wildlife  assistance  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  timely  manner. 

The  need  for.  and  benefits  of.  such  a 
broad-based  regional  wildlife  effort 
was  recognized  by  Congress  in  1956 
when  Public  Law  84-790  was  enacted, 
establishing  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  forest  fire  compact.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  compact  is  to  promote  ef- 
fective prevention  and  control  of 
forest  fires  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region  of  the  United  States.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  development  and 
integration  of  forest  fire  plans,  by  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  forest  fire- 
fighting  services  among  the  States  of 
the  compact  area,  by  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  facilitating  such  aid.  and 
by  the  establishment  of  a  coordinating 
organization  to  administer  relation- 
ships between  the  fire  control  organi- 
zations of  the  member  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  member  States  to  join 
the  compact.  This  enabling  legislation 
is  needed  to  allow  that  process  to  go 
forward.  As  a  member.  Ohio  will  con- 
tribute available  resources  to  assist 
member  Suites  in  responding  to  a 
wildlife  emergency  and  will  also  be  af- 
forded access  to  resources  of  other 
members  in  time  of  need.  Dealing  with 
tasks  and  problems  conunon  to  the 
Mid-Atlantic  region  through  planned 
response  to  wildfire  incidents,  partici- 
pating in  training  exercises  and  shar- 
ing prevention  opportunities  will  fur- 
ther extend  the  efficient  and  effective 
use  of  available  resources  of  Ohio  and 
other  member  States. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  offer  spe- 
cial thanks  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  their  as- 
sistance on  this  legislation;  and  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  approve 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consxmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
us  at  this  time  enables  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  join  the  Middle  Atlantic  inter- 
state forest  fire  compact.  The  com- 
pact, created  by  the  Congress  in  1956. 
promotes  effective  forest  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region  of  our  country  by  the  pooling 
of  resources  of  member  States.  The  six 
present  member  States  of  the  compact 
are  Delaware,  Maryland.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
the  Constitution  requires  congression- 
al consent  for  a  State  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  compact  with  another 

State. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  has 
enacted  legislation  accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  the  compact  member  States 
to  join. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Forests. 
Family  Farms  and  Energy  held  a  hear- 
ing and  markup  session  on  this  legisla- 
tion last  Wednesday.  The  witnesses 
and  letters  entered  into  the  record 
support  enactment  of  H.R.  2756.  The 
administration  has  no  objection  to  its 
enactment.  In  fact.  I  am  aware  of  no 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  full  Committee  on  Agriculture 
held  a  business  meeting  on  the  bill  on 
Thursday.  May  5,  and  passed  it  by 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  those  from  the  West,  know 
first  hand  the  devastation  forest  fires 
can  cause.  Last  year,  we  experienced 
the  worst  fires  in  this  country  in  40 
years.  Our  forests  provide  recreation 
and  employment  for  many  Americans 
and  environmental  enhancement  for 
people  and  fish  and  wildlife.  Any  and 
all  efforts  should  be  made  to  protect 
these  natural  resources  and  this  bill 
will  help  in  that  attempt.  Fire  season 
is  almost  upon  us  again.  Cooperation 
among  States,  such  as  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  West  last  year,  should  be 
encouraged  across  country.  This  bill  Is 
one  way  to  accomplish  such  coopera- 
tion. 

H.R.  2756  is  not  expected  to  have  a 
budgetary  or  inflationary  impact. 

I  thank  the  chairmen  of  both  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  for 
their  expeditious  handling  of  this 
matter  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2756,  as 
Eunended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  annoimcement.  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


D  1635 

DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OP  AG- 
RICULTURE TO  RELEASE  CER- 
TAIN RESTRICTIONS  ON  LAND 
LOCATED  IN  HENDERSON,  TN 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2835)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  release  certain 
restrictions  on  a  parcel  of  land  located 
in  Henderson,  TN,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECnON   1.   RELEASE  OF  REVERSIONARY   INTER- 
EST. 

(a)  Release.— In  order  to  facilitate  a  land 
exchange  between  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  of  Henderson,  Tennessee,  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  release  the  restriction  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  if,  in  consideration 
of  such  release,  the  SUte  of  Tennessee 
agrees  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  a 
vested  future  interest,  similar  to  such  re- 
striction, in  the  land  identified  as  "Lands 
Subject  to  Future  Vested  Interest"  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Restriction.— The  restriction  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  reversionary  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  the  two  parcels  of 
land  identified  as  "Lands  Divested  of  Rever- 
sionary Interest  and  Mineral  Interests"  on 
the  map  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  that— 

(1)  requires  that  such  land  be  used  for 
public  purposes;  and 

(2)  is  contained  in  a  deed— 

(A)  granting  such  land  from  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee: 

(B)  dated  August  12, 1955;  and 

(C)  registered  on  page  588  of  book  48  of 
the  record  of  deeds  for  Chester  County, 
Tennessee. 

(C)  Map  and  Legal  Description.— The 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  that  are  subject 
to  this  Act  are  those  lands  identified  as 
"Lands  Divested  of  Reversionary  Interest 
and  Mineral  Interests"  and  "Lands  Subject 
to  Future  Vested  Interest"  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Chicltasaw  State 
Park  Exchange,  Chester  County.  Tennes- 
see", dated  May  27,  1988,  numbered  page  1 
of  3,  and  filed,  together  with  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  such  lands,  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  description  and  map 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SEC.  2.  SALE  OF  MINERAL  RIGHTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  any  valid  ex- 
isting rights  of  third  parties,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  convey  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  all  of  the  undivided  mineral  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the  land 
identified  as  "Lands  Divested  of  Reversion- 
ary Interest  and  Mineral  Interests"  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  section  1(c)  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  the  compliance 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)(2). 

(b)  Terms  of  Conveyance.— (1)  Within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
termine— 

(A)  the  mineral  character  of  the  land 
identified  as  "Lands  Divested  of  Reversion- 
ary Interest  and  Mineral  Interests '  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  section  1(c);  and 

(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  mineral 
interests  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  State  of  Tennessee  shall  pay  to 
the  United  States— 

(A)  any  administrative  costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  conveying  such  mineral 
interests  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  includ- 
ing the  costs  of  making  the  determinations 
required  by  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(B)(i)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  miner- 
al interests;  or 

(ii)  $1,  in  the  case  of  the  mineral  interests 
in  any  land  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  have  no  value  and  to  be 
under  no  active  mineral  development  or 
leasing. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B4r. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Morrison]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2835.  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST,  would  release  the  rever- 
sionary Interest  In  a  parcel  of  land, 
less  than  1  acre  In  size,  the  Chickasaw 
State  Park.  TN,  to  permit  the  State  to 
exchange  this  parcel  for  other  proper- 
ty adjacent  to  the  park.  The  property 
to  be  acquired  in  the  exchange  is 
owned  by  Bethel  Baptist  Church.  The 
land  to  be  transferred  to  the  church 
Includes  a  reversionary  interest  which 
stipulates  that  the  land  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  if  It  Is  no  longer 
used  for  public  purposes,  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  deed  which  granted  the 
land  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  would  have 
simply  eliminated  this  reversionary  In- 
terest. However,  as  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  required  with  similar 
bills  in  the  past,  the  interests  of  the 
public  must  be  fully  protected  in  en- 
acting such  an  exchange.  For  this 
reason,  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  drafted  that  would 
provide  for  the  reversionary  interest 
to  be  transferred  to  the  new  parcel 
being  acquired  by  the  State  in  the  ex- 
change. The  substitute  also  provides 
that  the  exchanged  parcels  be  of  equal 
value  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior convey  the  mineral  rights  of  the 
property  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
their  market  value  or  $1.  whichever  is 
more.  I  imderstand  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  done  a  preliminary  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  these  subsurface 
minerals  and  determined  their  value 
to  be  minimal.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
was  notified  of  this  provision  of  the 
bill  ana  has  expressed  no  objections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  considered 
in  hearings  by  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Forests.  Family  Farms, 
and  Energy  on  May  4.  1988.  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  adopted.  The  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  May 
5,   1988.  The  administration  has  ex- 
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that  the  House  pass  the  bill, 
as  amended. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
c<nsvune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tenne!  see  [Mr.  SundquistI. 

3UNDQUIST.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
he  gentlemen  for  yielding  time 


Mr. 
thank 
tome. 

Mr. 

fine 


Comm  ttee 

sideratyon 
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from 
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speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
I'adership    of    the    Agriculture 
»  for  their  support  and  con- 
...  of  my  legislation.  The  chair- 
,j.  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
1  exas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza],  the  dis- 
liihed  gentleman  from  Missouri 
^LKMER],  our  distinguished  sub- 
chairman,  and  the  gentle- 
irom  Washington   [Mr.   Morri- 
f  friend  and  our  distinguished 
*_  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
t  een  strongly  supportive  of  this, 
am  appreciative  of  their  assist- 
Is  appreciated  also  by  my  con- 
in  Chester  Coxmty,  TN. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  consider- 
.  of  my  legislation  today.  It  is  a 
sjbmple  land  exchange  bUl.  Howev- 
of  great  importance  to  many  of 
constituents  in  Chester  County, 
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.  Baptist  Church  in  Chester 
is  seeking  to  expand  its  activi- 
f  acilities  by  adding  a  new  edu- 
building.  The  church  is  cur- 
.j   full  to  capacity.  The  land  15 
d  rectly  behind  the  Bethel  Baptist 
ig  belongs  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
.  The  property  is  part  of  Chicka- 
te  Forest.  This  is  where  Bethel 
would  like  to  expand. 
„..    Baptist    Church    currently 
\  parcel  of  land  on  its  south  side 
is  equal  in  size  and  value  as  the 
( lirectly  behind  the  church  build- 
bethel  Baptist  would  like  to  ex- 
these  two  properties. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Tennessee 
supportive  of  this  exchange; 
,  the  property  falls  under  the 
of  section  32.  title  3  of  the 

l-Jones    Farm    Tenant    Act. 

provision  restricts  the  transfer  of 

Federal    Property    unless    a 

is    granted.    My    legislation 

directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

to  release  these  restrictions. 

the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 

clauses  would  be  trans- 

to  the  new  property. 

f.  State  of  Tennessee  has  assessed 

the  Chickasaw  State  Park  land  is 

more  valuable  than  the  Bethel 

Church  land.  I  can  assure  you. 

Speaker,    that    my    good    friend 

Ron  Davis  is  only  too  anxious 

that  check. 
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Triis  proposed  land  exchange  is  for  a 
very  good  purpose.  It  is  also  very  im- 
port mt  to  many  of  Chester  County's 
citiz  sns.  It  is  an  exchange  that  is  fair 


to  the  State,  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  congregation  of  Bethel  Bap- 
tist. It  also  keeps  intact  the  intent  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration.  And  I  am  most 
hopeful  for  all  of  your  support. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee hearing  this  bill  decided 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  SuNDQUisT]  was  one  of  the  first 
to  come  before  us  hoping  to  remove 
the  line  between  church  and  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  would 
release  a  restriction  that  land  deeded 
to  the  State  of  Termessee  in  1956 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  be 
used  for  public  purposes.  When  the 
land  ceases  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, title  reverts  back  to  the  United 

Of  of' AC 

Two  parcels  of  land,  totaling  less 
than  1  acre,  are  involved  in  this  case. 
The  State  of  Tennessee  is  willing  to 
apply  the  restriction  to  land  it  owns, 
part  of  the  Chickasaw  State  Forest,  in 
exchange  for  the  release  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  that 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  in  Henderson. 
TN,  would  like  to  acquire  for  expan- 
sion. 

Any  cost  associated  with  the  ex- 
change will  be  borne  by  the  church  in 
Henderson  and  the  State  of  Tennes- 

SC6. 

We  have  enacted  six  similar  laws  in 
the  past  4  years. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Forests. 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy  held  a 
hearing  and  business  meeting  on  H.R. 
2835  on  last  Wednesday.  The  adminis- 
tration stated  several  concerns  which 
were  adequately  addressed  in  the  sub- 
stitute subsequently  adopted  on  the 
same  day.  . 

The  full  Conunittee  on  Agriculture 
passed  the  measure  by  voice  vote  on 
Thursday,  May  5. 

This  bill  is  not  expected  to  have  any 
budgetary  or  inflationary  impact. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  2835. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  fine  leadership  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  their  support  and  consideration 
of  my  legislation.  The  chairman  has  been 
most  generous  with  his  assistance,  and  it  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  myself  and  my  constitu- 
tents  in  Chester  County,  TN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  considering  my 
legislation  today.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  ex- 
change bill.  However,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  many  of  my  constituents  in  Chester  County, 

TN. 

Bethel  Baptist  Church  in  Chester  County  is 
seeking  to  expand  its  activities  and  facilities 
by  adding  a  new  educational  building.  The 
church  is  currently  full  to  capacity.  The  land 
15  feet  directly  behind  the  Bethel  Baptist 
building  belongs  to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The   property   is   part   of   Chickasaw   State 


Forest.  This  is  where  Bethel  Baptist  would  like 
to  expand. 

Bethel  Baptist  Church  cun-ently  owns  a 
parcel  of  land  on  its  south  side  that  is  equal  in 
size  and  value  as  the  land  directly  behind  the 
church  building.  Bethel  Baptist  would  like  to 
exchange  these  two  properties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  fully 
supportive  of  this  exchange;  however,  the 
property  falls  under  the  provisions  of  section 
32,  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  This  provision  restricts  the  trans- 
fer of  former  Federal  property  unless  a  waiver 
is  granted.  My  legislation  simply  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  these  re- 
strictions. Additionally,  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  reversionary  clauses  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  property. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  assessed  that 
the  Chickasaw  State  Park  land  is  $27.65  more 
valuable  than  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  land. 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  good 
friend  Pastor  Ron  Davis  is  only  too  anxious  to 
write  that  check. 

This  proposed  land  exchange  is  for  a  very 
good  purpose.  It  is  also  very  important  to 
many  of  Chester  County's  citizens.  It  is  an  ex- 
change that  is  fair  to  the  State,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  congregation  of  Bethel 
Baptist.  It  also  keeps  intact  the  intent  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  my  colleagues  con- 
sideration. And  I  am  hopeful  for  all  of  your 
support.  _   _^ 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2835.  as 
amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.    LUNGREN.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.   and   the   Chair's   prior   announce- 
ment,   further    proceedings    on    this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  consideration  of  the 
bills,  H.R.  2756  and  H.R.  2835. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  fiui;her  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  in  the  order  in 
which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  1570,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  3927,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  4306,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  3424,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  3146,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  4262,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  3911.  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  4445.  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  2756,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  2835.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


Oundetson  McCrery 

Hall  (TX)  McCurdy 

Hamilton  McDade 

Hammerschmidt  McEwen 


NUCLEAR    POWER    EMERGENCY 

RESPONSE  DATA  SYSTEM  ACT 

OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  1570.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Huckaby]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1570.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  341.  nays 
77,  not  voting  13.  as  follows: 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bilbray 

Bllirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

BogKS 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Broomlield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Bustamante 
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YEAS-341 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

crraig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (XL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  laGiu-za 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dwyer 


Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

E^merson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hert«l 

HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

liehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA)  • 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 
McCollum 


Ackerman 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

BeviU 

Borski 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Chappell 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 


McGrath 

McBlillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (tJT) 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ravoiel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Royt>al 

Russo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

NAYS— 77 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Eckart 

E)vans 

Plorlo 

Foglietta 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gray  (PA) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hochbrueckner 

Jacobs 

Jontz 

Kastenmeier 


Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA> 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NG) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 

Solomon 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pelosl 

Rahall 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 


Blacd 

Boland 

Boulter 

Coyne 

Daub 


Kennedy 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ix>wry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

MiUer  (OH) 

Moakley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Obey 


Schumer  Towns 

Shays  Trmflcant 

Slkorskl  Walgren 

Slaughter  (NY)  Waxman 

Solan  Weill 

Stokes  Widpe 

Studds  Wyden 
Synar 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Duncan  Spenoe 

Hubbard  Trailer 

MacKay  Yatea 

Martin  (NY) 
Mica 


D  1702 

Messrs.  STUDDS,  SYNAR,  SABO. 
SCHUMER.  APPLEGATE.  CLAY. 
KLECZKA,  MARTINEZ.  CHAPPELL. 
BEVILL,  DeWINE.  THOMAS  A. 
LUKEN,  WOLPE.  EVANS  of  Dlinois. 
OBEY.  ACKERMAN.  MILLER  of 
Ohio.  TOWNS.  JONTZ,  FLORIO. 
BORSKI,  CONYERS,  CONTE, 
LOWRY  Of  Washington,  DORGAN  of 
North  Dakota,  HAYES  of  Illinois, 
DOWNEY  of  New  York,  DURBIN, 
RAHALL,  SHAYS,  LaFALCE,  GRAY 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  DYMALLY,  B4rs. 
BOXER,  and  Miss  SCHNEIDER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay."  

Mr.  RHODES  and  Mr.  SAWYER 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1710 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5  of  nile  I,  the  Chair 
annoimces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  the  addi- 
tional motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


INDIAN  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  3927,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3927.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  312,  nays 
106,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 


^^^^■m.-r^^-w^-r^e^r^-wr^tk.T  L  T      r%T;f^f\'DT\        U/~VTTCI7 
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YEAS-312 

CO] 

Ackeim 

n 

Ford  (MI) 

MlneU 

Ford<TN) 

Moakley 

Alexuvd 

T 

Frank 

Molinari 

Andenc 

1 

Prenzel 

Mollohan 

Andrew 

Frost 

Montgomery 

Anntins 

) 

Garcia 

Moody 

Anthoa 

Gaydos 

Morella 

Appleg* 

e 

Gejdenson 

Morrison  (CT) 

AMftn 

Oephardt 

Morrison  (WA) 

AtUni 

Oilman 

Mrazek 

AaCom 

Oincrich 

Murphy 

Bunait 

GUckman 

Murtha 

BvUett 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Batemm 

> 

Goodling 

Nagle 

Bates 

Gordon 

Natcher 

BeUeiiM 

n 

Grandy 

Neal 

Bmnetl 

Grant 

Nelson 

Bereutc 

■ 

Gray  (IL) 

NichoU 

Gray  (PA) 

Nowak 

BevUl 

Green 

Dakar 

BUbny 

Gimderson 

Oberstar 

BlUey 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Boehlei 

, 

Hamilton 

Olin 

Bocgs 

Harris 

Ortiz 

Bonlor 

Hatcher 

Owens  (NY) 

Bonker 

Hawkins 

Owens  (UT) 

BorsU 

Hayes  (IL) 

Panetta 

Bosco 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pashayan 

Bouche 

Hefner 

Patterson 

Boxer 

Henry 

Pelosi 

Brenna 

1 

Hertel 

Penny 

Brooks 

HUer 

Pepper 

CA) 

Hochbrueckner 

Perkins 

Bruce 

Holloway 

Pickett 

Bryant 

Horton 

Pickle 

Buimln 

; 

Houghton 

Porter 

Bustair 

mte 

Hoyer 

Price 

Callahi 

1 

Huckaby 

PurseU 

Campb 

U 

Hughes 

QuiUen 

Cardln 

Hutto 

Rahall 

Carper 

Inhofe 

Rangel 

Can- 

Jacobs 

Ravenel 

Chandl 

!r 

Jeffords 

Ray 

Chapm 

in 

Jenkins 

Richardson 

Cbappi 

U 

Johnson  (SD) 

Ridge 

Clarke 

Jones  (NO 

Robinson 

Clay 

Jones  (TN) 

Rodino 

Clemet 

t 

Jontz 

Roe 

Cllncei 

Kanjorskl 

Rose 

Coble 

Kaptur 

Rostenkowski 

roeUio 

Kastenmeier 

Roth 

Colemi 

n(MO) 

Kemp 

Roukema 

Colemi 

n(TX) 

Kennedy 

Rowland  (GA) 

Colllna 

KenneUy 

Roybal 

Conte 

Klldee 

Russo 

Conyei 

i 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Coopei 

Kolter 

Salki 

Courtt 

• 

Kofitmayer 

Savage 

Crock* 

;t 

LaFalce 

Sawyer 

Dardei 

Lancaster 

Sax  ton 

Davis  ( 

MI) 

Lantos 

Scheuer 

delaC 

arza 

Leach  (lA) 

Schneider 

DePaz 

0 

Leath  (TX) 

Schroeder 

DeUui 

s 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schuette 

Dlrkit 

Lehman  (FL) 

Schulze 

Dlnge 

Leland 

Schumer 

DioGi 

irdi 

Levin  (MI) 

Sharp 

Dixon 

Levlne  (CA) 

Shays 

Donn« 

.ly 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sikorski 

Dorga 

i(ND) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Sisisky 

Dowd: 

Upinski 

Skaggs 

Down 

y 

Lowry  (WA) 

Skeen 

Durbt 

I 

Lujan 

Slattery 

Dwye 

Luken,  Thomas    Slaughter  (NY ) 

Dynia 

ly 

Mack 

SUughter  (VA) 

Dysoi 

Man  ton 

Smith  (FL) 

Early 

Markey 

Smith  (lA) 

F,rkar 

Martinez 

Smith  (NE) 

Edwa 

[l8(CA) 

Matsui 

Smith  (NJ) 

Edwa 

ds(OK, 

MavToules 

Smith.  Robert 

Enslli 

ti 

Mazzoll 

(OR) 

Erdre 

ch 

McCancUess 

Snowe 

Espy 

McCloskey 

Solarz 

Evan: 

McCrery 

Spratt 

Fasce 

1 

McCurdy 

St  CSermain 

Fazio 

McDade 

Staggers 

Peigr 

m 

McHugh 

Stallings 

Fish 

McMillan  (NO     Stangeland 

Flak! 

McMmen(MD)    Stark 

FUpp 

i 

Mfume 

Stokes 

Florii 

Michel 

Stratton 

POfll 

tu 

Miller  (CA) 

Studds 

FOle] 

Miller  (WA) 

Sweeney 
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Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Udall 

Valentine 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

BUirakis 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Burton 

Byron 

Cheney 

Coats 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Pawell 

Fields 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gibtrans 

Gradison 

Gregg 


Biaggi 

Boland 

Boulter 

Coyne 

Daub 


Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

NAYS— 106 

Guarini 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Moorhead 


WUliams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  389,  nays 
27,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  113] 


YEAS— 389 


Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pease 

Petri 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whittaker 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Duncan 
Hubbard 
MacKay 
Martin  (NY) 
Mica 


Spence 
Traxler 
Yates 


D  1718 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD 
NUTRITION  AMENDMENTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  4306.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4306.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Bevill 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

BuStamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

DavU(IL) 

Davis  (Ml) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

I3owdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 


Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

H<x:hbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 


Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latte 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfimie 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 


Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Barton 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton 

Cheney 

Combest 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 


Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Boland 

Boulter 

Carr 


Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stmdquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 

NAYS— 27 

DeLay 

Hansen 

Hefley 

Herger 

Ireland 

Kyi 

Lukens,  Donald 

McCandless 

Nielson 

Packard 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


rules  and  pass  the  bUl,  H.R.  3424,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  157,  nays 
262,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  114] 


Hamilton  McCrery 

Hammerschmldt  McCurdy 


Petri 

Rhodes 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Stump 


Coyne 

Daub 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

MacKay 


Mica 

Owens  (UT) 
Spence 
Traxler 
Yates 


D  1726 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OVERSEAS  TEACHERS  ACT  OF 
1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  3424.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
PoRD]    that   the   House   suspend   the 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Atkins 
Beilenson 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Clay 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Crockett 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

£>organ  (ND) 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

E^rans 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 


Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bonker 

Boucher 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 


YEAS— 157 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Liewis  (GA) 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

Mfume 

MUler  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Mrazek 

NAYS— 262 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (III) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 


Murphy 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Patterson 

Pelosi 

Permy 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schimier 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


E)owdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Espy 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Flippo 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 


Hansen 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

Mcdoskey 

McCollum 


McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMIUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Saiki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 


Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Synti 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING- 12 


Biaggi 
Boland 
Boulter 
Coyne 


Daub 
Duncan 
Hubbard 
MacKay 


Mica 
Spence 
Traxler 
Yates 


D  1735 


Messrs.  MATSUI.  McMILLEN  of 
Maryland.  PEPPER,  and  VOLKMER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  BEILENSON  and  Mr.  FLORIO 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


LOTTERY  ADVERTISING 
CLARIFICATION  ACT  OF  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  3146, 
as  amended. 
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I  nerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts 
I^tANK]  that  the  House  suspend 
and  pass  the  biU.  H.R.  3146. 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
ordered, 
vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
and  there  were— yeas  259,  nays 
voting  13,  as  follows: 


The 

The 
questi(|n 
the 
[Mr. 
the  ] 
as 
nays 

The 
device, 
159. 


aie  I 


net 


Ackerma  i 

Alexand(  r 

Andersoi . 

Annunzli  i 

Anthonji 

Applegafe 

^pln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Ballenge- 

Barnard 

Bates 

BeUensoti 

Bentley 

Bereutei 

Herman 

BUbray 

BUlraUs 

BUley 

Boehler 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

BoTskl 

BOBCO 

Bouchei 
Brennai 
Broomf  I  ild 


;a) 


Brown  ( 

Brown 

Bruce 

Buechnfr 

Bunnlni 

Bustam  tnte 

Callahai 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapmin 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinser 

Coble 

Coelho 

Collins 

Combcj  I 

Conte 

Courtei 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Darder 

Davis  < 

Davis  ( 

dela 

DeFazi  > 

DeUuni  i 

DeWin: 

Dicks 

Dingei: 

Dixon 

Dorgai 

Downe  i 

Dreier 

Durbir 

Dwyer 

Dynial|y 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwarls(CA) 

Erdreifh 

Evans 

Fascel 

Fazio 

Fei8h4n 

Fish 

Flake 

Florio 
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[RoU  No.  115] 

YEAS— 259 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Oallecly 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gllclunan 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightf(x>t 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Michel 


Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

PanetU 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 


Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 


Akaka 

Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

BeviU 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clement 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Espy 

Fawell 

Fields 

Plippo 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grant 
Gregg 


Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

NAYS— 159 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Marlenee 

Matsui 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMiUan  (NO 

Mfume 

Miller  (WA) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 


Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (TX) 

Spratt 

Stallings 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Udall 

Valentine 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 


rules  and  passing  the  bill.  H.R.  4262, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastenmeier]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl,  H.R.  4262, 
as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  420,  nays 
0,  not  voting  11,  as  foUows: 
[RoU  No.  1181 
YEAS— 420 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Biaggi 

Boland 

Boulter 

Daub 

Donnelly 


Duncan 

Hubbard 

MacKay 

Mica 

Shumway 


Spence 
Traxler 
Yates 


D  1744 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two- thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1745 


BERNE  CONVENTION 
IMPLEMENTATION  ACT  OF  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Herman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Broolis 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Coyne 


Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (IL) 

DavU  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Doimelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EInglish 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 


HaU  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastetmieier 

Kemp 

Ker.nedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koimyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 
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Luken,  Thomas 
Lukens,  Donald 
Lungren 
Mack 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfimie 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 


Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Syiuu- 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traficant 
UdaU 
Upton 
Vadentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
WaUier 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
WUliams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


The  SPEAKiai  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3911,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  419,  nays 
0.  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  117] 
YEAS— 419 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 11 

Biaggi  Duncan  Spence 

Boland  Hubbard  Traxler 

Boulter  MacKay  Yates 

Daub  Mica 

D  1752 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MAJOR  FRAUD  ACT  OP  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The 

pending  business  is  the  question  of 

suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 

bill,  H.R.  3911,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Aiuiunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Baker 
BaUenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
BeUenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BeviU 
BUbray 
Bilirakis 
BlUey 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Buiming 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
CaUahan 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
aay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Comljest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane 
Crockett 
Daimemeyer 


Darden 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicltinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

GaUegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gllclunan 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Manton 


Martinez 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCMrdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMiUan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MlUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Panis 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 


Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowsici 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbreimer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggera 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traficant 
UdaU 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
WaUer 
Watldns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
WUUams 
WUson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Biaggi 
Boland 
Bosco 
Boulter 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 12 

Daub  Mica 


Duncan 

Hubbard 

MacKay 


Spence 
Traxler 
Yates 


D  1800 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Hammerschmidt  Markey 
Hansen  Marlenee 

Harris  Martin  (IL) 

Hastert  Martin  (NY) 


TERRORISTS  FIREARMS 
DETECTION  ACT  OF  1988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  4445. 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

„  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

gintleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

that  the  House  suspend  the 

ind  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4445,  as 

on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 


The 
quest^^n 
the 

HUGH^] 

rules 
ameniled, 


are 

The 
device . 
4.  not 


or  lered. 


vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
and  there  were— yeas  413,  nays 
voting  14,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1181 


Ackenn^ 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anders*  n 

Andrews 

Anntuu  lo 

Anthor  i 

Appleg^te 

Archer 

Aime; 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoix 

Badhaz  i 

Baker 

Ballendpr 

Bamar  I 

Bartlet 

Barton 

Batem4n 

Bates 

BeUen4>n 

Bennet : 

Bentle: 

Bereut  r 

Bermai  i 

BevUl 

BUbra] 

BUlraks 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Pocgs 

Bonloi 

Bonke 

Bonki 

Boaco 

Bouch  T 

Boxer 

Brenni  n 

Brooki 

Broom  Held 
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(CA) 
(CO) 


Brown 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryan 
Buech  ier 
Bunnl  tg 
Burtoi  I 
Busta]  lante 
Byron 
Callat  an 
Camp  >ell 

Cardii 

Carpe ' 

Can- 
Changer 

Chapi  lan 

Chapi  ell 

Clarki : 

Clay 

Clem^t 

CUngi  r 

Coats 

Coble 

CoeUio 

Colen  an 

Coles  an 

Colli!  B 

Comt  est 

Conti 

Cony  irs 

Coop  ir 

Coug  Uln 

Cour  er 

Coyn ! 

Craii 
Crocl  ;ett 
Dani  emeyer 
Dard  m 


I  (MO) 
KTX) 


YEAS— 413 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Florio 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gepluirdt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gundenon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Batcher 

Hawkins 


Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
MavTOules 


Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUimi 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMiUan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perldns 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 


Cheney 
Crane 


Blaggi 

Boland 

Boulter 

Daub 

Duncan 


Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTF) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snuth,  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

NAYS— 4 

Shumway 
Vucanovich 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Pursell 
Spence 
Traxler 
Yates 


Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Simdquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traflcant 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  2756.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  417,  nays 
0,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  119] 


YEAS— 417 


HalKTX) 

Hubbard 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Mica 


n  1807 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADDITION     OP     OHIO     TO     THE 
MIDDLE        ATLANTIC        INTER- 
STATE  FOREST   FIRE   PROTEC- 
TION COMPACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

pending  business  is  the  question  of 

suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 

bill,  H.R.  2756,  as  amended. 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Balienger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bcreuter 

Herman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broolu 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

C:onte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 


Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 


Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CH") 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kasteruneier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 
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Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Ma^ll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMiUan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (U  ') 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Peimy 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
PurseU 
QuUlen 
RahaU 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Ray 
Reguila 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Saiki 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Scliroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
SUiorski 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Deimy 
(OR) 


Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traflcant 
UdaU 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
WiUiams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie  , 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


Biaggi 

Boland 

Boulter 

Daub 

Duncan 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING 

(joodllng 

Hubbard 

Leland 

MacKay 

Mica 

D  1815 


—14 


Sisisky 
Spence 
Traxler 
Yates 


DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE TO  RELEASE  CER- 
TAIN RESTRICTION  ON  LAND 
LOCATED  IN  HENDERSON,  TN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  2835, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2835,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  418,  nays 
0,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  120] 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  addi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio  as  a  party  to 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Interstate  Forest 
Fire  Protection  Compact." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Ackerman 

AluUia 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Aimunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Balienger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

BUbray 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Can- 
Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 


YEAS-418 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

C^rane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 


Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Keruielly 

KUdee 


Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koimyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

Latu 

Leach  (!A) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Iiowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrer>' 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMUIan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 


Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 


Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Deimy 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING- 13 


Biaggi 

Boland 

Boulter 

Daub 

Duncan 


Hubbard 

MacKay 

Mica 

Sisisky 

Spence 


Traxler 

Udall 

Yates 


D  1822 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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1034 ; 


REPCRT 
VIDING 
OP 

APlUiRS 
ACT 

Mr 

on 

report 

lutlon 


Cules. 


dered  to 


PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 

ules,    submitted    a    privileged 

(Rept.  No.  100-615)  on  the  reso- 

(H  Res.  441)  providing  for  the 

ration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  4471)  to 

_  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

,  '  rtth  respect  to  the  activities  of 

o|?erseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 

to  make  supplemental  au- 
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ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 

^.^    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

T3.JL.    4471.    INTERNATIONAL 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

OF  1988 


REPbRT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  3193.  HATE  CRIME  STA- 
TU mCS  ACT 


PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
lules.     submitted    a    privileged 

(Rept.  No.  100-617)  on  the  reso- 

(H  Res.  443)  providing  for  the 
ation  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3193)  to 

^  for  the  acquisition  and  publi- 
.  of  data  about  crimes  that  mani- 
prejudice  based  on  race,  religion, 
il  orientation,  or  ethnicity,  which 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
)rdered  to  be  printed. 
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PRINTING       OF 

OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF 

TTTEE    ON    THE   BUDGET 

TO    PRESENTATION 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  HONOR- 
JAMES  R.  JONES 


AIT  "HORIZING 
r:  3CORD 
COMM 
D  CIDENT 
O 
A}LE 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.   GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  so  that 
he  might  explain  the  resolution. 
a  1825 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
jrielding. 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  print- 
ing of  a  House  document  of  the  tran- 
script of  proceedings  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
James  R.  Jones  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minority  has  no  objection,  and  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViscLOSKY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  432 

Resolved,  That  the  record  of  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  on  October 
7,  1987,  incident  to  presentation  of  a  por- 
trait of  the  Honorable  James  R.  Jones  to 
the  committee,  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
docimient  with  illustrations  and  suitable 
binding. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  650  copies  of 
such  document,  of  which  150  copies  shall  be 
casebound. 

AMENDMEMT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee: On  page  2,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "650 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  150 
copies"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "190  copies 
of  such  document,  of  which  90  copies". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Jones]  so  that  he  might  explain  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Election  Law 
Guideline  Book  has  not  been  reprinted 
since  April  1980,  and  currently  there 
are  very  few  copies  available.  There 
have  been  no  changes  in  the  basic  laws 
since  that  time.  However,  the  guide- 
book will  contain  some  important 
State  law  provisions  and  reflects  some 
changes  in  permissible  campaign  ac- 
tivities for  congressional  employees. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minority  has  no  objection,  and  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  296 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  Election  Law  Guldeboolt, 
1988,  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  number,  2,000 
copies  of  the  document  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

The      concurrent      resolution     was 
agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


JONES     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
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AUTHORIZING       PRINTING       OF 
THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTA- 
TIVES   ELECTION    LAW    GUIDE- 
BOOK, 1988 
Mr.     JONES     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.   Con.  Res.   296)   authorizing 
printing  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Election  Law  Guidebook,   1988, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 


COMMUNICATION       FROM       THE 
HONORABLE         DAN         COATS. 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Dak 
Coats.  Member  of  Congress: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1988. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 
The  Capitol  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  U50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  I  have  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  Issued  by  the  State 
of  Indiana,  County  of  Allen.  After  consxUta- 
tion  with  the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk, 
I  will  notify  you  of  my  determinations  as  re- 
quired by  the  House  Rule. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Coats, 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION       FROM       THE 

HONORABLE    MARCY    KAPTUR. 

MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 

before  the  House  the  following  com- 

mxmication      from      the      Honorable 

Marcy  Kaptur,  Member  of  Congress: 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  S,  1988. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  an  employee 
in  my  office  has  been  served  with  a  Notary 
deposition  subpoena  duces  tecum  issued  by 
a  notary  public  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

After  consultation  with  the  Cieneral 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk,  I  have  determined 
that  compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  con- 
sistent with  the  precedents  and  privileges  of 
the  House. 

Sincerely, 

Marcy  Kaptur, 
Member  of  Congress. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS      COSPONSOR      OF      HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  390 
Mr.    LOWRY    of   Washington.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

my  name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 

House  Joint  Resolution  390. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman    from    Washington     [Mr. 

Lowry]? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUC^ED  TO 
REQUIRE  ALERTING  AND  LO- 
CATING EQUIPMENT  ON  U.S. 
UNINSPECTED  VESSELS  OPER- 
ATING ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS  OR 
GREAT  LAKES 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation,  I  am  today,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  require 
alerting  and  locating  equipment  on  all 
U.S.  uninspected  vessels  operating  on 
the  high  seas  or  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  are  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis],  ranking  minority  member  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  and  Naviga- 
tion. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  4102 
of  title  46,  United  States  Code,  which 
currently  requires  xminspected  fishing, 
fish  processing,  and  fish  tender  vessels 
operating   on   the   high   seas   to   be 


equipped  with  emergency  position  in- 
dicating radio  beacons  [EPIRB's]. 
This  amendment  to  section  4102  would 
extend  the  section  to  all  uninspected 
vessels;  would  apply  to  the  Great 
Lakes  as  well  as  the  high  seas;  and.  in- 
stead of  requiring  EPIRB's,  it  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating to  require  other  alerting  and 
locating  equipment,  which  includes 
EPIRB  capability.  This  would  enable 
the  Depsulment  to  require  equipment, 
functionally  equivalent  to  EaPIRB's, 
which  may  be  developed  as  technology 
advances. 

The  bill  would  also  change  the  civil 
penalty  from  $100  to  "not  more  than 
$1,000"  for  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  41  of  title  XLVI, 
United  States  Code,  or  of  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  thereunder.  This 
would  make  the  penalty  provision  con- 
sistent with  the  civU  penalty  provi- 
sions in  chapter  43— recreational  ves- 
sels—and chapter  45— fish  processing 
vessels— for  similar  safety  infractions. 

This  bill  will  enhance  safety  by  in- 
cluding an  estimated  16,000  vessels, 
such  as  towing  vessels  and  vessels  that 
carry  less  than  six  passengers  for  hire. 
It  would  not  impact  recreational  boat- 
ers. 

EPIRB's  are  intended  as  the  alerting 
means  of  last  resort  when  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  other  communi- 
cations and  as  a  homing  or  locating 
device.  This  legislation  should  reduce 
the  search  and  rescue  costs  of  the 
Coast  Guard  with  only  a  nominal  cost 
to  the  owners  of  uninspected  vessels. 
Most  importantly,  more  lives  should 
be  saved. 

A  single  mission  best  illustrates  the 
national  benefits  of  this  bill.  On  No- 
vember 14,  1984,  the  U.S.  fishing 
vessel  Amazing  Grace  sank  approxi- 
mately 80  nautical  miles  east  of  Dela- 
ware with  seven  people  aboard.  The 
Coast  Guard  was  not  notified  for  24 
hours  because  the  crew  either  did  not, 
or  was  imable  to,  transmit  a  distress 
message.  The  Coast  Guard  conducted 
a  16-day  search  for  the  vessel  and  crew 
without  success.  The  search  effort  in- 
cluded U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  air- 
craft and  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
more  than  $12  million,  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  estimated  cost  to  outfit 
all  uninspected  vessels  with  EPIRB's. 

The  administration  supports  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl.  We  hope  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  expedited  in  the  short  time 
remaining  before  Congress  adjourns 
for  the  year  so  that  not  one  life  will  be 
lost  needlessly. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  CHICAGO 
RESTAURATEUR  ELI  SCHULMAN 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  one  of  Chicago's  great  humanitar- 
ians, and  my  very  dear  friend,  restaurateur  EH 
Schuiman,  who  died  on  May  7.  1988,  at  the 
age  of  78. 

Around  the  country,  Eli  Schuiman  is  famous 
as  the  creator  of  Eli's  Chicago's  Finest 
Cheesecake,  which  he  first  concocted  in 
1977.  But  to  Chicagoans  and  to  many  wtio 
have  visited  our  city,  he  is  legendary  as  the 
proprietor  of  Eli's  The  Place  for  Steak,  on 
East  Chicago  Avenue.  With  a  menu  as  honest 
and  engaging  as  its  owner,  Eli's  stands  as  an 
institution,  and  now  as  a  memorial,  to  a  man 
wtio  exemplified  everything  good  that  the  city 
has  to  offer. 

Eli  was  a  friend  of  my  family  since  I  was  a 
boy.  My  wife,  LaVeme,  and  our  daughters  en- 
joyed so  much  those  occasions  when  Eli 
would  reminisce  about  his  days  in  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  of  which  he  was  such  a  fix- 
ture. My  favorite  times  were  when  he  would 
recount  how,  "in  the  old  days,"  the  work  of  a 
precinct  captain  was  so  important  and  so  re- 
warding. Eli  was  a  precinct  captain  most  of  his 
We.  What  came  through  most  cleariy  from 
Eli's  stories  was  that,  although  he  took  great 
joy  in  producing  Democratic  votes  of  course,  it 
was  the  satisfaction  of  helping  the  needy 
which  was  most  satisfying  to  him. 

He  was  proudest  of  the  assistance  he  was 
able  to  direct  to  poor  immigrants.  Here  were 
people  who,  out  of  fear  of  deportation,  or  out 
of  the  habits  formed  from  being  oppressed  in 
their  native  lands,  were  unable  to  come  for- 
ward for  the  clothes,  food,  and  jobs  they 
needed  to  take  care  of  their  families.  Up  rose 
great  Democratic  leaders  like  Ed  Kelly,  Jacob 
Arvey,  and  Joe  Rostenkowski,  my  father,  to 
reach  out  and  help  pull  the  immigrant  family 
up  into  open  society.  And  Eli  Schuiman  was 
right  there  helping  them,  every  step  of  the 
way. 

I'll  always  remember  his  reaction  when  the 
wearing  of  what  are  now  called  "faded  Levi's" 
became  the  fashion.  He  looked  back  to  a  day 
when  the  clothes  of  the  people  he  was  trying 
to  help  looked  just  like  that— from  hard  wear 
and  repeated  washings— a  sign  of  poverty, 
struggle,  and  a  pride  in  cleanliness.  His  re- 
spect for  the  poor  and  the  hardworking  was 
born  in  those  days,  and  it  lived  with  him  until 
the  last. 

Eli  always  said  his  greatest  reward  was  the 
appreciation  which  was  shown  by  those  who 
came  to  the  Democratic  ward  offices  as  work- 
ers for  the  party.  This  makes  great  sense  be- 
cause, over  the  years,  Eli  Schuiman  came  to 
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emtxxt '  the  very  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party—  aspedally  in  regard  to  its  care  for  the 
poor. 

To  b  3  in  Eli's  restaurant  was,  therefore,  a 
great  p  easure— not  just  because  of  the  great 
food  ai  d  the  entertaining  stories  and  reminis- 
cences tHJt  also  because  we  were  In  the 
compai  ly  of  a  great  humanitarian.  His  standing 
in  the  immunity  was  reaffirmed  on  Monday, 
May  9,  at  his  funeral,  where  the  outpouring  of 
public  Jignitaries  and  many  of  those  Eli  had 
helped  through  the  years  came  to  pay  their 
last  reipects.  The  life  of  each  of  us  In  that 
large  (athering  had  been  lifted  up  in  some 
way  by  Eli  Schulman. 

I  thirtk  the  story  of  Eli  Schulman  Is  a  great 
AfDericin  story.  The  obstacles  he  overcame, 
his  dedication  to  his  country,  family,  friends, 
and  ne  ghbors,  and  his  resounding  success  on 
all  frorts  is  something  which  should  be  en- 
tered ii  ito  the  permanent  record  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  a  life  to  be  emulated.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanirrous  consent  that  the  following  piece 
poWisli  ad  in  the  Chkago  Tribune,  in  apprecla- 
tkjn  of  Eli  Schulman.  be  entered  into  the  Con- 
GRESSi  DNAL  RECORD  at  the  condusJon  of  my 
remark  5. 

My  Sympathy,  and  that  of  my  wife  and 
daughtfers,  goes  to  Eli's  wife  Esther,  to  his  son 
Marc,  ( ind  to  all  his  family  and  friends.  I  note 
with  r(spect  and  pleasure  Marc  Schulman's 
decision  to  cany  on  the  career  of  his  father, 
and  I V  ish  him  the  very  best. 

;  lESTAURATKUR  EU  SCHTJUIAM,  78 

(By  Rick  Kogan) 

Ell  i  ehulman,  a  poor  West  Side  Wd  who 
becam ;  one  of  the  city's  most  colorful  and 
influei  itlal  personalities,  died  Saturday 
moml:  tg  in  his  Near  North  Side  apartment, 
appar(  ntly  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  78. 

To  t  lost,  he  was  known  as  a  restaurateur. 
But  E  I's  The  Place  for  Steak  on  East  Chica- 
go Avjnue  was  no  ordinary  restaurant.  It 
was  a  gathering  place  for  luminaries  from 
the  w<  rids  of  sports,  show  business  and  poli- 
tics—€  specially  politics— drawn  as  much  by 
the  fo  3d  as  by  the  personality  of  the  owner. 

He  iras  no  ordinary  man.  A  high  school 
dropo'it.  he  gave  lectures  in  finance  at  De 
Paul  University  and  large  amounts  of 
mone;  to  such  organizations  as  the  Commu- 
nity llssistance  for  Secondary  Education, 
which  provides  scholarships  for  Israeli  stu- 
dents, and  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion, i  t  former  Democratic  precinct  captain, 
he  he  ped  elect  a  Republican  governor. 

Equ  illy  conversant  with  machine  politics 
or  th«  vagaries  of  the  poiues,  he  was  an  en- 
thrall ng  storyteller.  Though  the  center  of  a 
star-si  udded  milieu,  he  clung  firmly  to  the 
simpli  values  of  friendship  and  honesty.  He 
was  a  Chicago  original. 

"He  is  the  nicest  man  to  walk  the  face  of 
this  e  irth,"  said  U.S.  Atty.  Anton  Valukas. 

"To  know  this  man  is  to  love  him,"  said 
Chicago  Bears  coach  and  restaurant  owner 
Mike  Ditka. 

But  even  those  who  did  not  know  him  per- 
sonal y  knew  his  name,  thanks  to  the  suc- 
cess c  f  Ell's  Chicago's  Finest  Cheesecake,  a 
desset  he  invented  a  decade  ago  and  one 
that  ;  las  grown  into  an  $8  million  comptuiy 
that  spreads  his  luune  into  more  than  30 
state] . 

Th<  man  who  proudly  wore  a  watch  given 
him  I  y  Frank  Sinatra  and  who  could  count 
such  people  as  Jack  Brickhouse.  Irv  Kup- 
cinet,  George  D»inne,  Ingrid  Bergman.  Joe 
DlMi^Kio  and  virtually  every  Chicago 
'  among  his  friends  and  admirers  was 
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bom  in  Chicago  in  1910  and  reared  in  the 
Greater  Lawndale  area  on  the  West  Side. 

His  father,  who  owned  a  bakery  on  Roose- 
velt Road,  died  In  1927.  and  Mr.  Schulman 
was  forced  to  leave  Marshall  High  School. 
He  sold  newspapers  and  delivered  packages, 
hawked  10-cent  windup  toys  on  street  cor- 
ners in  the  winter  and  sold  scorecards  and 
seat  cushions  at  the  ballparks  in  the 
summer.  He  was  the  manager  of  a  shoe 
store.  He  sold  dresses. 

In  1934.  he  became  a  precinct  captain  in 
the  22d  Ward.  He  remained  a  precinct  cap- 
tain for  25  years  and  also  was  deputy  coro- 
ner from  1948  to  1952. 

"I  never  thought  of  politics  as  a  career." 
he  said.  "I  wanted  to  be  a  businessman,  like 
Hershey  or  Wrigley.  Politics  was  just  a 
hobby." 

He  entered  the  restaurant  business— "I'd 
never  cracked  an  egg  in  my  life"— shortly 
before  World  War  II,  opening  the  Ogden 
Huddle,  at  Ogden  and  Kedzle  Avenues. 

His  charitable  ways  began  in  earnest  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Day,  when  he  put  a  pair  of 
signs  In  his  window:  "25  percent  discount  for 
men  in  uniform"  and  "If  you  are  hungry 
and  don't  have  any  money,  come  in  and 
we'll  feed  you  free." 

He  served  in  the  Army  as  a  mess  sergeant, 
and  shortly  after  his  return  married  the 
former  Esther  Nettis  and  opened  a  grill  at 
Sheridan  Road  and  Argyle  Street.  In  1958, 
he  opened  Eli's  Stage  Deli  on  Oak  Street, 
and  it  became  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Rush 
Street  crowd  and  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  set. 
But  even  with  the  success  of  the  Stage  Dell. 
Mr.  Schulman  longed  to  be  something  more 
than  "a  salami  surgeon.  ...  I  wanted  a 
white-tablecloth  place." 

In  1966  he  got  it,  opening  his  current  es- 
tablishment in  what  was  then  a  luxury 
hotel  called  the  Carriage  House. 

From  the  beginning.  Ell's  was  a  mandato- 
ry stop  for  visiting  stars,  sports  heroes  and 
political  powerhouses.  Part  of  the  reason 
was  the  food:  a  no-nonsense  meat-and-pota- 
toes  menu,  including  the  famous  calf's  liver, 
which  came  smothered  in  onions  and  green 
peppers. 

And  Mr.  Schulman  was  always  around, 
moving  from  table  to  table,  chatting,  joking, 
making  friends.  He  took  a  special  liking  to  a 
youing  federal  attorney  named  Jim  Thomp- 
son. He  introduced  the  lawyer  to  his  power- 
ful friends  and  prodded  him  to  run  for  polit- 
ical office,  even  printing  and  distributing 
buttons. 

"Eli  Is  the  man  more  responsible  than  any 
other  for  convincing  me  that  I  could  be  gov- 
ernor of  this  state."  Thompson  said  at  Mr. 
Schulman's  76th  birthday. 

It  was  in  1977  that  Mr.  Schulman  came 
upon  the  idea  that  would  bring  him  his 
greatest  fame.  It  happened  when  a  custom- 
er complained  that  the  cantaloupe  he  had 
been  served  "tasted  like  a  potato."  After 
weeks  of  experimentation.  Mr.  Schulman 
developed  a  recipe  for  a  dessert  that  pleased 
everyone. 

Eli's  Chicago's  Finest  Cheesecake  was  the 
hit  of  the  first  and  subsequent  Tastes  of 
Chicago,  and  was  soon  l)eing  produced  for 
other  restaurants  and  retail  outlets.  In  1984 
his  only  son.  Marc,  left  a  career  as  a  historic 
preservation  attorney  to  become  president 
of  the  operation,  housed  in  a  North  Side 
plant,  and  sales  have  grown  steadily  since. 

Marc  Schulman  plans  to  continue  with 
the  operation  of  the  restaurant  and  cheese- 
cake company. 

"To  have  come  from  where  I  came  from, 
to  have  known  the  people  I've  known.  .  .  . 
I'd  have  to  say  that  I'm  the  luckiest  man  in 
the  world,"  he  said  in  a  recent  interview. 


Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon 
Monday  at  the  chapel  at  111  Skokle  Blvd.. 
Skokie.  In  addition  to  his  wife  and  son.  Mr. 
Schulman  is  survived  by  two  sisters.  Bertha 
and  Florence;  and  two  granddaughters. 


ADVANTAGES  OP  THE 
INCUMBENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  draw  Members'  attention  to 
three  articles  that  I  think  are  related 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  few 
days. 

Pirst  of  all.  there  was  a  David 
Broder  essay  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  May  8  entitled,  "An  Unchanging 
House,"  which  noted  that  the  recent 
process  of  developing  a  powerful  in- 
cumbency advantage  of  making  sure 
that  incumbents  have  federally  fi- 
nanced, tax-paid  campaigns  is  very, 
very  dangerous  for  the  country.  As 
Mr.  Broder  says,  that  is  not  competi- 
tion. That  is  like  a  lifetime  guaranteed 
contract.  It  is  no  service  to  the  coun- 
try to  take  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives out  of  competitive  politics,  and 
he  made  the  point  that  between  the 
average  incumbent's  advantages  in 
terms  of  tax-paid  services,  including 
759  million  pieces  of  taxpayer-paid 
mail  in  1986,  and  the  advantages  in- 
cumbents have  of  getting  money  from 
political  action  committees,  that  in 
fact  the  House  has  now  become  an  in- 
stitution in  which  most  incumbents 
cannot  be  effectively  challenged. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  May  8, 
also  had  an  article  entitled  "Banking 
on  Politics,  a  Texas  Tale,  How  S&L's 
With  Troubles  Made  Friends  With 
People  in  High  Places,"  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  had  an  editorial  today 
entitled,  "Where  Is  the  Investiga- 
tion?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  to 
every  citizen  that,  they  read  these  ar- 
ticles together,  Mr.  Broder's  descrip- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  become  tmchal- 
lengeable,  Mr.  Babcock's  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  how  those  who 
have  power  in  Congress  work  with 
those  who  have  money  in  the  savings 
and  loan  business  in  Texas  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  note  that  we 
have  a  double  standard  in  the  Con- 
gress that  rules  that  are  broken  or  vio- 
lated, rules  that,  if  they  were  in  the 
executive  branch,  would  lead  to  a  spe- 
cial investigator  to  not  lead  to  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  Congress. 

D  1835 

These  three  articles  between  them  I 
think  will  trouble  every  citizen  and 
make  them  look  more  carefully  at 
what  is  going  on  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 
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FUNCTIONAL  ILLITERACY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Aottonzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25, 
1988,  the  Academic  Advisory  Council  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Adult 
Literacy  Initiative  of  the  U.S.  Oepartment  of 
Education  are  hosting  a  symposium  in  Wash- 
ington, OC,  for  the  graphic  arts  industry,  on 
"The  Image  of  Print  Media  and  the  Problem  of 
Functional  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States." 

Recent  studies  conclude  that  approximately 
30  million  Americans  are  functionally  illiterate. 
At  1  of  over  200  literacy  breakfasts  held  last 
October  throughout  the  Nation,  it  was  noted 
that  as  many  as  20  percent  of  the  adults  in 
the  United  States  cannot  read  or  write  without 
major  difficulty,  and  that  reading  problems  are 
believed  to  be  particularly  responsible  for  the 
United  States  slipping  to  15th  place  in  produc- 
tivity woridwide. 

Within  the  graphic  arts  community,  illiteracy 
becomes  an  economic,  as  well  as  a  human 
problem.  William  A.  Hohns,  executive  vice 
president  of  Waldman  Graphics,  notes  in  an 
issue  of  Graphic  Communications  Worid, 

More  than  one-third  of  our  potential 
market  place  is  already  unable  to  effectively 
use  our  products  and  the  problem  is  not  im- 
proving. In  a  real  sense,  this  portends  a  de- 
clining future  for  the  industry." 

Through  this  symposium,  the  resources  of 
the  graphic  arts  community  are  being  brought 
to  bear  in  the  nationwide  war  against  illiteracy. 
Not  only  will  the  industry  address  its  own  eco- 
nomic concerns,  but,  in  so  doing,  it  will  deal 
with  the  far  more  devastating  toll  Illiteracy 
takes  in  terms  of  human  resources. 

We  should  not  only  commend  the  efforts 
being  put  forth  by  GPO,  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  many  supporting  organiza- 
tions vnthin  the  academic  and  printing  worid, 
but  we  should  urge  other  Industries  and  indi- 
viduals to  join  in  combating  one  of  America's 
rapidly  growing  problems,  that  of  the  Illiteracy 
of  her  people. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKay]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  previ- 
ous commitment  I  was  unable  to  record  my 
vote  on  several  bills  considered  under  Sus- 
pension of  the  Rules.  Had  I  been  able  to  vote, 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  nrrotion  to  suspend 
the  njles  and  passed  the  bills:  H.R.  1570,  H.R. 
3927,  H.R.  4306,  H.R.  3424,  H.R.  4262,  H.R. 
2835,  H.R.  3911,  H.R.  4445,  and  H.R.  2756.  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  3146. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  state 
my  position  on  these  measures. 


PLANT  CLOSINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  days 
ago  I  was  here  in  this  well,  together 
with  other  of  my  colleagues,  urging 
President  Reagan  to  support  the  basic 
rights  of  America's  working  men  and 
women  and  sign  the  trade  legislation 
that  was  being  sent  to  him.  That  legis- 
lation is  critical  to  this  country's  eco- 
nomic future.  It  represents  the  most 
comprehensive  effort  by  this  Congress 
aimed  at  addressing  the  trade  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  this  country  has 
been  facing  for  much  too  long.  It  not 
only  puts  some  teeth  behind  the  en- 
forcement of  our  fair  trade  laws,  but  it 
also  offers  up  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  issues  including  produc- 
tivity, research  and  development, 
worker  education,  and  job  retraining 
that  are  vital  to  improving  this  coim- 
try's  economic  performance.  It  is  legis- 
lation that  is  needed  by  this  Nation, 
and  yet  despite  the  compromise  that 
the  House  so  generously  offered  to  the 
President  by  dropping  the  bill's  provi- 
sions concerning  Alaskan  oil  last  Tues- 
day, he  is  still  threatening  to  veto  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

The  basis  of  the  President's  opposi- 
tion is  a  provision  of  the  bill  that 
should  not  even  be  cohtroversial,  a 
provision  of  the  bill  that  does  nothing 
more  than  ask  of  America's  employers 
that  they  provide  60  days  notice  to 
their  workers  if  they  should  be  faced 
with  a  plant  closing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
this  provision  of  the  legislation  should 
be  the  one  to  attract  the  opposition  of 
the  President.  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  there  are  some  organizations  that 
have  seen  fit  to  make  that  issue  a  ral- 
lying cry  for  their  membership. 

More  than  2  million  Americans  are 
losing  their  jobs  every  year  due  to 
plant  closings  and  relocations.  What 
happens  to  those  blue  collar  workers 
who  receive  only  1  week's  notice  of  a 
plant  closing  or  permanent  layoff,  or 
to  those  nonunion  blue  collar  workers 
who  receive  only  2  days  notice?  That  is 
what  the  statistical  averages  are  for 
this  country,  2  days  notice. 

The  statistics  tell  us  that  half  of 
them  will  be  jobless  for  more  than  6 
months.  One  in  five  will  go  without 
work  for  over  2  years.  Those  who  do 
find  work  will  earn  an  average  of  16 
percent  less  in  their  new  jobs  and 
nearly  a  third  wiU  earn  25  percent  less. 


The  plant  closing  provision  of  this 
trade  legislation  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  lift  part  of  this  burden  from 
those  who  are  faced  with  that  kind  of 
catastrophic  action. 

Advance  worker  notification  of  a 
plant  closing  works.  It  is  not  a  novel  or 
radical  idea.  It  works  for  the  employ- 
ee. It  works  for  the  community.  It 
works  for  the  company. 

For  over  15  years  Canada,  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  has  required  3  to  6 
months  advance  notice  of  a  plant  clos- 
ing. A  labor  management  committee 
identifies  the  problems  that  face  the 
workers  and  the  company  in  adjusting 
to  the  contemplated  closing,  and  then 
devises  appropriate  responses  to  assist 
in  that  adjustment.  Under  the  Canadi- 
an program,  most  workers  are  placed 
within  6  months  at  an  average  cost  of 
$250  per  placement. 

Compare  the  Canadian  experience 
with  that  of  oiu-  own  country.  Our 
principal  program  that  is  designed  to 
assist  dislocated  workers,  title  HI  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
reaches  fewer  than  1  displaced  worker 
in  20. 

If  workers  are  given  only  a  few  days 
notice  of  a  shutdown,  they  are  likely 
to  be  scattered  before  anyone  can 
reach  them  to  provide  services  and  as- 
sistance. Those  who  are  able  to  be 
reached  and  placed  are  done  so  at  an 
average  cost  of  $3,500  per  placement. 

A  recent  demonstration  project  that 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Labor  has  shown  that 
the  Canadian  process  can  work  here  in 
this  country  as  well. 

ORE-IDA  Foods,  Inc.,  located  in 
Greenville,  MI,  closed  its  doors  last 
May,  putting  517  employees  out  of 
work.  This  closing  would  have  meant 
economic  devastation  to  the  workers 
and  the  community.  But  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  experience  of  that 
particular  plant  due  to  the  experiment 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  workers  in  the  commimity 
were  notified  6  months  in  advance  of 
the  closing.  This  allowed  time  for  a 
joint  labor-management  committee  to 
establish  a  job  services  center  to  pro- 
vide workers  with  new  skills  training 
and  with  placement  assistance.  The  re- 
sults of  that  experiment,  which  can 
only  be  described  as  common  sense 
transitioning,  are  impressive.  When 
the  project  ended  8  months  later.  86 
percent  of  those  workers  had  been 
placed  in  new  jobs,  with  an  average 
wage  rate  of  81  percent  of  their  previ- 
ous  wage.   The   placement   cost   per 
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was  less  than  $1,500  and  only  3 
_  517  dislocated  workers  are  re- 
public assistance  funds  today. 

worker  notification  makes 
It  makes  sense  for  the  workers, 
sense  for  the  companies.  It  is 
Illness. 

It  is  that  recognition  that 

Wall  Street  Journal  not  long 

present  this  article  imder  the 

)  of  Walter  Mossberg.  Mr. 

,  argues  that  there  is  prob- 

provision  of  this  legislation 

„  of  the  criticism  it  has  re- 

.  than  "the  plant  closing  provi- 
Coming  from   the  Wall   Street 
1,  I  think  that  is  an  observation 
.-  to  be  heeded. 
1  ne  read  for  a  moment  Mr.  Moss- 
article.  He  writes: 
.,  the  plant  closings  language   is 
more  than  a  modest  effort  to  make 
..  the  few  companies  Inclined  to  do 
hide  plans  to  close  a  plant  until  the 
_jute,  leaving  workers  and  communi- 
the  lurch.  It  is  squarely  in  the  tradi- 
such  social  reforms  as  child  labor 
tum    wage   laws.    These    act    to 
the    social    consequences    of    free 
decisions    and    thxis    permit    the 
continued  public  acceptance  without 
_  t  of  deep  government  involvement 
I^acticed  abroad.  As  social  reforms  go, 
closings  provision  appears  fairly 
According   to   business   and   labor, 
big   companies   already   offer   some 
advanced  layoff  notice. 
Mossberg  continues: 

smoke  of  ideological  charge  and 

large,  it  is  important  to  note  what 

closing  provision  would  not  accom- 

[t  wouldn't  bar  a  single  closing  or 

It  wouldn't  require  companies  to  get 

or   government   approval   to   close 

or  conduct  layoffs.  It  wouldn't  affect 

s  with  under  100  workers  or  any 

_.,  laying  off  less  than  one-third  of  its 

4)rce,  unless  some  500  workers  are  In- 

It  merely  requires  stable  companies 

khow  well  beforehand  of  plans  to  close 

or  order  mass  layoffs  to  share  this  in- 

60  days  in  advance  with  the  sif- 

workers    and    local    governments. 

all. 
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of  opposition  that  has  been 

among  some  circles  within 

business  community  to  this  legisla- 
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GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

yield? 
WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
rom  Pennsylvania. 
GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
to  commend  my  colleague  on  the 
for  taking  this  timely  position 
'ery  important  subject  matter. 
speak  with  some  authenticity, 
upon    the    practical    personal 
length  experience  as  to  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  I  am  from 
ion  Valley  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
in  the  last  5  years  we  lost  over 
jobs,  with  the  demise  of  the 
industry  in  this  country. 

tell  the  gentleman,  as  he  has 

I^operly    mentioned    and    spread 

the  record,  what  he  talked  about 


actually  occurred.  The  dislocation  was 
frightful.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
describe  the  complete  chaos  and  havoc 
that  was  wreaked  upon  the  people  in- 
volved when  a  major  corporation,  such 
as  United  States  Steel,  does  not  give 
advance  notice  of  a  plant  closing. 

Now,  we  were  fortunate  in  our  area 
because  United  States  Steel  at  the 
time  did  give  some  notice.  It  gave  the 
notification,  but  it  was  not  on  the 
basis  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
legislation  we  are  talking  about.  It  was 
helter-skelter,  give  or  take  it.  Some 
was  given  properly  and  some  was  not. 
I  can  tell  you  that  In  those  areas 
where  for  instance  in  a  companion 
plant.  Continental  Can,  in  that  par- 
ticular area  closed,  it  gave  notice  6 
months  plus  in  advance,  a  very  orderly 
closing,  there  was  no  chaos. 

I  have  experienced  both  sides  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  I 
think  he  is  so  correct.  I  think  it  is  the 
most  essential  legislation  that  we 
could  ever  pass  and  it  is  the  only  right, 
humane,  proper,  and  equitable  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
out  this  special  order  to  allow  our  col- 
leagues here  to  spread  their  feelings 
upon  the  record  so  that  maybe  some- 
body down  at  the  White  House  might 
take  some  notice. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations. 

I  just  hope  the  President  will  recon- 
sider his  announced  intention  to  veto 
this  critical  legislation  over  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  who  has  been  the  leader  in 
this  effort  for  many  years.  It  is  an 
issue  that  should  have  been  addressed 
by  this  Congress  long  ago  and  hopeful- 
ly we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
this  year. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  on  behalf  of  all  those 
who  have  worked  for  so  many  years  to 
finally  get  us  to  this  point,  for  taking 
this  time  to  focus  attention  on  what 
the  President  says  he  is  going  to  do.  I 
do  hope  that  he  will  rethink  his  posi- 
tion. I  hope  that  he  can  at  least  follow 
the  polls  that  indicate  that  86  percent 
of  Americans  when  polled  think  that 
it  is  only  fair  to  give  a  little  notice. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  impose  on  the 
gentleman's  time  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  evolution  of  this  issue.  Back 
in  about  1972  in  my  district  of  south- 
eastern Michigan  where  we  have  had 
historically  in  this  century  a  lot  of 
smaller  supplier  plants  that  supply 
the  automobile  industry  and  other 
basic  industries,  like  steel  and  others, 
we  began  to  find  that  because  of  out- 
sourcing and  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
we  were  losing  plants  that  were  closing 
or  relocating  to  right-to-work  States 


and  other  conditions  of  that  kind,  and 
the  whole  Midwest  was  begiiming  to 
feel  it  and  the  Northeast. 

In  1973,  we  finally  worked  with  some 
of  our  friends,  and  Senator  Mondale 
of  Minnesota  and  I  put  together  a  bill 
that  was  for  many  years  known  as  the 
Mondale-Ford  bill.  He  introduced  it  in 
December  1973  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  that  first 
Senate  we  did  not  have  a  single  co- 
sponsor. 

I  introduced  it  when  the  House  came 
in  at  the  beginning  of  February  1974. 
We  did  have  a  few  cosponsors. 

We  held  the  first  hearings  on  the 
legislation  in  Detroit  in  the  spring  of 
1974.  I  talked  to  former  Vice  President 
Mondale  a  week  or  so  ago  and  he  re- 
minded me  that  at  that  hearing  there 
were  only  three  labor  unions  yet  awak- 
ened to  this  new  phenomena  that  was 
beginning  to  grow  so  rapidly.  That  was 
the  UAW,  largely  because  of  the  re- 
gional director  in  our  district.  Bard 
Young,  now  deceased,  who  represented 
an  area  where  a  lot  of  these  little 
plants  were  being  lost,  the  steelwork- 
ers  and  the  rubber  workers. 

Now,  over  the  years  the  issue  was 
early  on  defined  as  a  problem  for  the 
Rust  Belt  and  it  did  not  bother  the 
rest  of  the  country,  they  said. 

Well,  as  the  phenomena  has  grown 
across  the  country,  concern  has  grown 
across  the  country.  I  would  like  to  ob- 
serve that  while  it  was  frequently  said 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  what 
Mr.  Mondale  and  I  were  trying  to  do 
was  keep  our  plants  from  moving  to 
their  part  of  the  country,  one  should 
look  at  the  list  now  of  where  the  clos- 
ings are  taking  place. 

I  would  recall  for  the  gentleman 
that  In  1985  we  had  a  plant-closing  bill 
on  the  floor.  It  lost  by  five  votes.  The 
day  that  the  bill  came  to  the  floor, 
every  Member  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Mr.  Brock,  a  letter 
saying.  "If  you  will  vote  against  this 
bill.  I  will  appoint  a  high  level  task 
force  to  look  Into  this  matter  and  see 
If  the  loss  jobs  through  plants  closings 
is  really  a  problem." 

D  1850 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  say  that  Sec- 
retary Brock  played  It  completely 
straight  with  us.  He  did  appoint  a 
high-powered  blue-ribbon  commission 
that  1  year  later  came  back  with  a 
report.  Those  of  us  who  had  been  con- 
cerned about  this  for  very  long  frankly 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Brock 
report  developed  bigger  figures  than 
we  had  known  about,  and  the  Brock 
report  for  example  found  that  be- 
tween 1981  and  1985  over  11.5  million 
people  lost  their  jobs  in  this  country 
because  of  plant  closings  and  reloca- 
tions. That  was  much  bigger  than  any 
figure  we  had  ever  asserted  In  support 
of  the  bill  before  that  time. 
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They  also  found  that  if  a  person  had 
notice  that  they  were  going  to  lose 
their  job,  they  probably  went  back  to 
work  soon  after  the  job  was  gone  into 
another  job,  and  in  a  much  shorter 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  early 
notice  cuts  down  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  all  em- 
ployers, not  just  the  employers  that 
are  closing  but  for  all  employers  who 
pay  into  those  xmemployment  fimds. 

Then  they  looked  at  where  the 
plants  had  been  closing,  and  in  the 
period  from  1981  to  1985  one  has  to  go 
all  the  way  down  to  number  nine  on 
the  list  before  Michigan  appears. 

First  on  the  list  in  total  dislocations 
was  West  Virginia.  First  in  plant  clos- 
ings was  also  West  Virginia. 

Second  in  total  dislocations  was 
Alaska,  and  second  in  plant  closings  is 
Alabama. 

Third  in  total  dislocations  is  the 
State  of  Washington,  third  in  plant 
closings  is  Mississippi. 

Fourth,  in  total  dislocations  Is  Mis- 
sissippi, fourth  in  plant  closings  Is  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Fifth,  In  both  total  dislocations  and 
plant  closings  is  Louisiana. 

Sixth,  In  dislocation  is  Oklahoma, 
and  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  docimient  including  these 
figures  along  with  many  others  titled, 
"Plant  Closing  Provisions  Promote 
Economic  Growth": 

In  addition  to  being  humane  and  alleviat- 
ing the  hardship  that  plant  closings  and 
mass  layoffs  can  cause,  advance  notice  also 
significantly  enhances  the  success  of  re- 
training programs,  thereby  promoting  eco- 
nomic flexibility  and  growth. 

Advance  notice  promotes  competitiveness: 
A  key  to  remaining  competitive  is  a  well 
trained  workforce.  All  the  studies  show  that 
a  worker  who  receives  notice  is  far  more 
likely  to  receive  appropriate  re-trainlng  in  a 
timely  manner.  (Studies  by  the  GAO.  the 
OTA.  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and 
even  an  Administration  task  force  all  found 
that  a  key  to  successful  training  programs  is 
notice.) 

Advance  notice  promotes  economic  flexi- 
bility: The  ability  of  workers  to  quickly  and 
efficiently  acquire  new  skills  is  essential  in 
maintaining  a  flexibile  economy.  The  likeli- 
hood that  a  displaced  worker  will  acquire 
new  and  useful  skills  without  undue  delay 
Increases  substantially  with  notice. 

Advance  notice  is  cost  effective:  Advance 
notice  shortens  the  period  a  worker  Is  un- 
employed by  an  average  3.8  weeks.  This  re- 
duced period  of  unemployment  would  save 
more  than  $400  million  a  year  in  unemploy- 
ment insurance  costs.  The  direct  benefit  to 
workers  of  the  shortened  period  of  imem- 
ployment  is  $1.5  billion  a  year  in  additional 
wages. 

Advance  notice  increases  overall  produc- 
tivity: The  reduction  in  the  peripd  of  unem- 
ployment that  results  from  nbtice  means 
workers  will  be  producing  more. 

ADVANCE  MOTICE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  FOREIGN 
CODNTRIES 

Sweden 
30-day  notice  if  fewer  than  5  dismissals; 
60-day  notice  if  5  to  25  dismissials;  120-day 


notice  if  26  to  100  dismissals:  180-day  notice 
If  over  100  dismissals. 

United  Kingdom 

30-day  notice  if  10  to  99  dismissals  in  a  30- 
day  period;  90-day  notice  if  100  or  more  dis- 
missals in  a  90-day  period. 
Japan 

30-day  notice  if  30  or  more  dlsmlasals 
within  a  30-day  period. 

Canada 

120-day  notice  if  50  or  more  dismissals; 
lesser  amounts  of  notice  for  fewer  dismis- 
sals, with  a  minimum  notice  period  of  60 
days. 

West  Germany 

30-day  notice  if  there  are  6  rilsmi.s.sals  in  a 
workforce  of  21  to  49.  over  25  dismissals  or 
10%  of  a  workforce  of  50  to  499.  or  50  dis- 
missals in  workforce  of  500 -t-.  12-month 
notice  for  firms  employing  2000  or  more 
workers. 

France 

30-day  notice  for  workers  employed  be- 
tween 6  months  and  2  years.  60-day  notice 
for  workers  employed  for  2  years  or  more. 
(Can  be  extended  through  labor  bargain- 
ing.) 

Notes.— In  addition  to  notice  require- 
ments, each  of  these  countries  also  requires 
severance  payments  and  consultation  with 
the  employees  who  are  to  be  laid  off.  Nei- 
ther consultation  nor  severance  is  required 
by  the  Trade  Bill  provisions. 

1.  The  public  overwhelmingly  favors  ad- 
vance notice.  86%  of  the  American  people 
favor  a  law  requiring  companies  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  a  plant  closing. 

The  Plant  Closing  provisions  are  support- 
ed by:  Conference  of  Mayors.  National 
League  of  Cities,  Lutheran  CouncU.  Nation- 
al Council  of  Churches.  National  Urban 
League.  Women's  Equity  Action  League, 
Catholic  Conference,  United  Methodist 
Church.  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  Presbyterian  Church  USA,  APL- 
CIO  and  many  others. 

2.  American  workers  are  being  laid  off 
without  notice.  Of  the  2  million  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  each  year  because  of 
shutdowns  or  layoffs.  2  out  of  3  receive  no 
notice.  Average  blue  collar  workers  receives 
only  seven  days  of  notice.  Unorganized  blue 
collar  workers  receive  an  average  of  2  days 
notice.  (Majority  of  workers  do  not  belong 
to  unions.) 

3.  Advance  notice  Is  cost  effective.  Ad- 
vance notification  reduces  imemployment 
for  dislocated  workers  by  an  average  of  27%. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  es- 
timates that,  because  It  reduces  unemploy- 
ment, the  bill  will  save  $300  mUlion  each 
year  In  unemployment  compensation  costs. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Issued  a 
report  which  concluded:  "Substantial  ad- 
vance notice  of  permanent  plant  shutdowns 
and  large  permanent  layoffs  offers  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  workers  who  are  displaced 
and  to  the  nation  by  reducing  the  average 
duration  of  unemployment  and  lessening 
the  public  costs  of  such  unemployment." 

4.  Early  notice  makes  it  twice  as  likely 
that  worker  adjustment  programs  will  suc- 
ceed in  finding  new  jobs  for  displaced  work- 
ers. 

5.  Reagan  Administration  task  force  has 
acknowledged  the  Importance  of  giving 
notice  of  closings  and  mass  layoffs.  In  prais- 
ing the  Canadian  system  of  mandatory  ad- 
vance notice.  Brock  task  force  stated  it  "vir- 
tually pays  for  itself  by  shortening  duration 
of  unemployment".  Task  force  also  stated 
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that  advanced  notice  "is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  a  successful  adjustment  program." 

6.  Plant  closing  and  mass  layoffs  are  a  na- 
tional problem.  South  has  a  higher  rate  of 
plant  closing  than  either  the  Midwest  or 
New  England. 

7.  Plant  closing  provision  In  trade  bill  Is  a 
substantially  modified  version  of  the  bill 
considered  by  the  House  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. Requires  60  days  Instead  of  90  daya 
notice.  Applies  to  employers  with  more  than 
100  workers  Instead  of  50.  Covers  layoffs  of 
Ml  of  the  workforce  or  more  than  500  work- 
ers instead  of  layoffs  of  50  or  more.  Con- 
tains a  new  section  that  exempts  firms  from 
the  duty  to  notify  when  the  firm  has  a  rea- 
sonable belief  that  notice  would  cause  an 
avoidable  shutdown. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  H.R.  3  AND  H.R.  1616 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  ADVANCE  NOTICE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TRADE  BILL 

Advance  notice  of  closings  and  layoffs  is 
necessary:  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, NaCOR.  GAO,  OTA,  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  have  all  stated  advance 
notice  Is  essential  to  promoting  efficient  ad- 
justment for  dislocated  workers;  advance 
notice  reduces  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment by  27%;  OTA  estimates  the  bill  will 
save  $300  million  In  unemployment  compen- 
sation costs  alone;  86%  of  the  American 
people  favor  a  law  requiring  companies  to 
provide  advance  notice. 

American  workers  do  not  receive  adequate 
notice:  2,000,000  workers  a  year  lose  their 
jobs  due  to  layoffs  and  closings;  nonunion 
blue  collar  workers  receive  2  days  notice  on 
average;  2  out  of  3  workers  receive  no 
notice. 

Notice  provisions  are  carefully  drafted  to 
protect  employers:  bill  only  covers  employ- 
ers of  100  or  more,  more  than  90%  of  all  em- 
ployers are  completely  exempted;  bill  only 
requires  60  days  notice;  notice  only  applies 
to  layoffs  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  work- 
force or  500  or  more  employees;  notice  is  not 
required  when  a  faltering  company  may  be 
hurt  by  providing  It;  notice  Is  only  required 
the  closing  or  layoff  is  foreseeable;  exclusive 
remedies  do  not  permit  any  layoff  or  closing 
to  be  delayed. 
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REGWflw.  DISLOCATION  AND  RATES  OF  DISLOCATION, 
1981-85 
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bill  1122  which  has  been  reported  and 
is  waiting  action  here. 

The  Senate  picked  up  the  bill  and 
added  it  to  the  trade  bill,  but  in  the 
process  to  get  it  added  to  the  trade 
bill,  they  had  to  compromise  the  noti- 
fication down  to  60  days  and  100  em- 
ployees. In  fact  it  is  not  even  60  days 
notice  unless  the  employer  knows 
more  than  60  days  beforehand  that  he 
is  going  to  have  to  lay  off  people  or  he 
is  going  to  have  to  close.  If  he  finds 
out  that  he  has  lost  a  contract,  say,  to- 
night and  that  he  is  going  to  lose  the 
contract  by  the  end  of  the  week,  that 
is  adequate  notice  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

What  the  Brock  task  force  discov- 
ered was  that  the  average  blue-collar 
worker  in  this  country  in  the  period 
when  I  described  the  job  loss,  that  job 
loss  of  11.5  million  people,  they  got  2 
days  notice. 

The  average  white-collar  worker  in 
that  period  got  1  week's  notice. 

So  if  anybody  tells  my  colleagues 
that  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  heart 
American  employers  are  sharing  this 
valuable  information  with  their  em- 
ployees, it  is  just  no  so.  The  big  em- 
ployers who  have  union  contracts  are 
giving  up  to  90  days  with  severimce 
pay,  retraining  benefits,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things.  I  applaud  them  for  that. 
The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
began  in  1973  to  oppose  this  bill  right 
off  the  bat.  They  have  not  relented. 
They  are  using  the  same  speeches 
against  it  today  that  they  used  then. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  WoLPE]  that  in  1973  and  1974 
one  of  the  central  concerns  we  had  in 
the  legislation  was  the  fact  that  we 
had  numerous  plants  closing  or  going 
out  of  business  leaving  behind  pension 
funds  that  were  broke.  In  the  1970's 
during  the  Nixon  administration  we 
passed  legislation  which  was  signed 
into  law  by  a  Republican  President 
which  legislation  created  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  ERISA,  so  it  is  not  now 
likely  that  a  company  will  go  out  of 
business  and  leave  the  employees  with 
no  assets  in  the  pension  that  they 
thought  they  had  earned.  In  the  case 
where  they  do  in  fact  leave  one  that  is 
defunct,  other  employers  pick  up  the 
cost  through  the  premiums  levied  and 
which  they  pay  for  ERISA  insurance 
to  insure  the  weak  companies  that  go 
out  of  business. 

That  big  center  of  controversy  has 
not  been  around  since  the  middle 
1970's,  and  yet  they  still  continue  to 
oppose  blindly. 

What  I  suggest  is  happening  is  that 
instead  of  consulting  the  other  sources 
that  the  President  has  most  recently 
suggested  in  the  press  that  he  con- 
sults, he  has  been  consulting  with  his 
friends  at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce whom  he  thinks  actually  speak 
for  American  business.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  a  small  businessman  in  my  area 
who  has  benefited  when  a  large  facto- 


ry closes  its  doors,  whether  it  Is  the 
person  who  no  longer  sells  the  gaso- 
line to  the  workers  who  purchase  gaso- 
line for  their  vehicles,  the  little  place 
that  they  used  to  get  their  lunches, 
the  place  where  they  used  to  stop  for 
a  beer  after  work,  and  it  goes  on  and 
on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Youngstown.  OH. 
when  they  closed  that  steel  mill  they 
lost  9,000  jobs  at  the  plant.  A  year 
later  when  Yale  University  studied 
that  town  they  found  that  an  addi- 
tional 11,000  jobs  were  lost  by  other 
people  because  the  payroll  from  the 
plant  had  left  that  community. 

Who  supports  this  "crazy"  idea?  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  find  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  League 
of    Cities,    the    Catholic    Conference, 
United  Methodist  Church,  American 
Association   of   Retired   Persons,   the 
Presbyterian  Church,  National  Coim- 
cil  of  Churches,  the  Lutheran  Council, 
National     Urban     League,     Women's 
Equity  Action  League,  APL-CIO,  and 
many,  many  other  organizations.  Why 
have  they  come  together  to  support 
this    legislation?    Because    over    the 
years  as  this  issue  has  evolved  and 
people  have  come  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  its  impact  on  our  econo- 
my, the  support  for  it  has  spread  more 
broadly.  Why  do  we  say  to  give  notice 
to  a  city?  The  city  has  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  when  a  major  source  of  income 
to  that  city  and  a  major  source  of  tax 
revenue  to  that  city  for  its  school  dis- 
trict makes  a  decision  and  frequently 
the    decisions    are    not    made    there 
either.  For  example  in  our  State  the 
oldest  chemical  company  in  Michigan 
was  purchased  by  a  German  company 
called  BASF.  The  city  of  Wyandotte, 
MI  had  grown  up  around  that  plant.  It 
had  been  the  employer  for  generation 
after  generation.  One  day  when  they 
were  down  to  the  last  600  employees, 
the  board  of  directors  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many decided  that  they  were  going  to 
move  the  operation  from  Wyandotte, 
MI  in  toto.  They  not  only  moved  it, 
but  to  avoid  taxes  they  bulldozed  all 
the  buildings  to  the  ground.  There  was 
no  longer  any  tax  base,  no  longer  any 
jobs.  That  was  not  a  decision  made  by 
American  businessmen  who  had  any 
interest    in    American    workers    and 
American  communities.  That  decision 
was  made  by  a  computer  that  told 
some  directors  on  a  board  of  directors 
in  Borm,  Germany  that  the  computer 
said  the  bottom  line  is  that  we  can 
make  money  if  we  close  that  plant  and 
bulldoze    the    buildings.    There    was 
nobody  to  worry  about  what  happened 
to  the  workers  and  what  happened  to 
that    community    except    the    people 
that  were  left  behind.  That  is  the  new 
dimension  of  this  phenomenon  that  is 
coming  home  bitterly  to  roost.  That  is 
that  these  decisions  to  close  are  not 
always  made  by  Americans  but  are 
indeed  more  and  more  made  by  people 
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in  other  coimtries  who  are  buying  con- 
trolling interests  in  American  compa- 
nies or  basing  their  companies  here  in 
America.  It  is  an  increasing  phenome- 
non that  that  will  increase  public 
demand  that  we  in  the  Congress  do 
something  to  make  sure  that  those  de- 
cisions are  handled  in  an  atmosphere 
of  some  kind  of  humane  corporate  re- 
sponsibility. That  is  aU  we  are  asking 
for,  that  everybody  do  what  the  good 
guys  already  do  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  humane  corporate  respon- 
sibility. 

Let  us  ask  the  competitors  of  the 
good  guys  to  live  by  the  same  rules 
that  the  good  guys  are  living  by.  Let 
us  ask  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
protect  the  good  corporate  citizens  be- 
longing to  their  organization  and  not 
make  them  continue  to  pay  the  in- 
creased costs  for  supporting  the  bad 
corporate  citizens  within  their  own  or- 
ganization. 

I  think  if  the  President  would  listen 
to  America  and  not  listen  to  a  few 
rather,  from  my  point  of  view  at  least, 
narrow  interpretations  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  kind  of  corporate  citizen- 
ship on  people  that  he  will  do  the 
right  thing  and  sign  this  bill. 

I  join  my  colleagues  here  in  compli- 
menting the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Wolfe]  for  keeping  his  attention 
and  the  country's  attention  on  this 
very  important  issue.  It  is  too  much  to 
hope,  but  I  hope  somebody  over  in  the 
White  House  will  hear  some  of  your 
words  of  wisdom  here  today. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  for  his  remarks  this 
evening.  There  is  probably  no  issue 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  has  wrestled  with  longer 
than  that  of  plant  closing  legislation.  I 
expect  there  is  probably  no  issue  that 
has  been  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  the  opposition  generated  by  the 
plant  closing  provision.  We  are  facing 
a  genuine  economic  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try. We  know  that  there  are  many 
facets  to  that  crisis,  including  our 
trade  deficit,  our  low  savings  rate,  our 
declining  infrastructure,  and  our  pro- 
ductivity problems,  but  clearly  one 
aspect  of  our  difficulties  relates  to  the 
adversarial  nature  of  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  management  and 
labor  in  this  country. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  be  serious 
about  turning  America  into  a  competi- 
tive player  again  and  restoring  our 
economic  performance,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  join  together.  We  will  really 
have  to  create  the  teamwork  that  we 
talk  a  lot  about.  Yet,  when  there  is  an 
organization  like  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  continues  to  essen- 
tially promote  confrontation  with  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try over  an  issue  that  is  so  reasonable, 
I  submit  that  it  is  terribly  counterpro- 
ductive. It  is  in  that  sense  that  I  think 
the  National  Chamber's  opposition  to 


this  legislation  is  harmful  to  business. 
It  is  harmful  because  it  will  further 
the  process  of  polarization  between 
management  and  labor,  and  make 
more  difficult  the  effort  of  putting  to- 
gether a  cooperative  approach  to  the 
economic  problems  we  are  facing. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yielding.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  speak  on  the  record,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fori)],  for  making 
such  a  clear  explanation  of  the  back- 
ground of  this  bill.  I  think  the  salient 
point  that  he  made  was  the  fact  that 
here  we  have  a  computer  speaking  out 
in  Bonn,  Germany,  and  doing  some- 
thing in  this  country  which  we  think 
is  at  best  mischievous  and  probably 
practicaUy  dangerous. 

I  say  that  we  should  look  at  our  Ca- 
nadian partners  above  the  border,  the 
Canadian  Acquisition  Corporation.  It 
is  a  government  corporation  funded  by 
the  government,  by  the  taxpayers,  and 
their  main  order  of  business  and 
reason  for  existence  is  to  acquire  for- 
eign interests  in  Canada  to  make 
Canada  for  the  Canadians,  meaning 
that  those  people  in  this  country  that 
advocate  that  our  borders  should  be 
open,  and  because  of  the  weak  dollar 
everybody  comes  in  and  they  own  all 
kinds  of  businesses  in  this  country  and 
everything  is  going  to  be  rosy  because 
they  are  coming  in  here  and  establish- 
ing businesses  and  we  then  have  em- 
ployment, that  is  a  fictitious  argument. 
Canada  has  gone  through  it.  Right 
now,  as  I  say,  Canada  is  spending  large 
amounts  of  government  money  to  try 
to  get  Canada  for  the  Canadians  and 
do  away  with  foreign  interest  in  Cana- 
dian corporations.  If  only  one  item 
comes  out  of  this  special  order,  I  think 
that  item  is  the  most  salient  that  one 
could  imagine.  It  is  very  important  to 
this  American  economy. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
on  target.  The  Canadian  experience  is 
instructive.  It  reminds  us  that  there  is 
no  uniqueness  to  this  provision.  Other 
countries  have  used  it.  Other  States 
within  America  already  have  plant 
closing  legislation,  most  notably,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  they  have  done  that 
with  cooperation  between  business  and 
labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaptur]  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation that  we  have  been  working  on 
together  for  some  time. 

D  1905 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 

our  other  friends  here  this  evening  in 

commending  the  gentleman  for  this 

special  order  on  this  very  important 


section  of  the  trade  bill.  We  are  await- 
ing the  President's  response. 

I,  like  everyone  else  and  the  people 
of  my  district,  have  been  concerned 
about  the  hook  that  they  have  tried  to 
use  on  this  plant-closing  legislation  as 
a  reason  for  possible  veto.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  certain  actions  that 
we  take  as  a  Congress  that  are  done 
because  they  are  humane,  they  are 
proper  and  they  are  right,  and  they 
are  in  the  traditions  of  a  constitution- 
al form  of  government  which  talked 
about  forming  a  more  perfect  union 
and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

1  think  that  the  plant-closing  notifi- 
cation is  an  idea  that  follows  in  that 
great  tradition.  It  certainly  makes 
sense  to  the  workers  who  stand  to  lose 
their  very  livelihood.  It  makes  sense 
for  our  Nation  as  a  world  leader  in  the 
area  of  business  and  in  the  face  of  the 
global  international  marketplace. 

I  think  one  of  the  interesting  things 
about  this  bill  and  about  this  provision 
as  we  have  heard  it  debated  is  that  all 
of  our  trading  partners,  Germany, 
Japan  and  Canada,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos] 
just  talked  about.  Sweden,  all  have 
notice  which  is  longer  than  that  of 
this  bill,  which  is  6  weeks'  notice.  60 
days. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  often 
given  as  we  debate  this  trade  bill  that 
America  is  not  as  competitive  as  she 
should  be  is  because  we  have  treated 
our  workers  so  poorly,  and  as  I  sat  in 
committee  and  heard,  it  takes  the 
American  family  no  more  than  2 
months  to  use  up  its  savings  when  the 
main  wage  earner  loses  a  job.  It  just 
seems  that  60  days  is  such  a  small 
period  of  time  to  be  asking  for.  Many 
of  our  companies  do  this  willingly  al- 
ready. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  this  pres- 
sure has  come  from  certain  interest 
groups  to  try  to  deep  six  this  wonder- 
ful trade  bill  just  on  the  basis  of  this 
one  provision.  It  also  amazes  me,  be- 
cause the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
support  this  provision,  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,  and  close  to  90  percent  of 
the  American  people  if  allowed  to  vote 
on  this  provision  would  vote  for  it 
overwhelmingly. 

We  know  there  are  over  2  million 
American  workers  every  year  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  shutdowns  or 
layoffs,  and  two  out  of  three  of  those 
receive  no  notice.  The  average  worker 
receives  about  7  days'  notice,  and  that 
is  the  blue-collar  worker.  Even  the 
white-collar  worker  receives  less  than 

2  weeks'  notice,  so  what  we  are  asking 
for  is  some  humane  treatment  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  saying  it 
is  time  that  we  caught  up  with  our 
other  allied  trading  partners.  I  think  it 
would  go  a  long  way  to  helping  Amer- 
ica become  competitive,  because  aU  of 
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Wall  Street  Journal  did  a  won- 

job,  as  others,  in  a  story  they 

.  on  page  1  about  a  week  ago, 

just  wanted  to  place  on  the 

that  this  amendment  would  not 

single  closing  or  layoff.  It  is  not 

any  kind  of  a  standard  for  busi- 

that  regard.  It  would  not  re- 

:ompanies  to  get  worker  or  Gov- 

approval  to  close  plants  or  to 

layoffs.  It  would  not  affect 

._  with  under  100  workers  or. 

.,.,  any  company  laying  off  less 

( >ne-third  of  its  work  force  unless 

leople    are    affected,    and   then 

fis  a  formidable  list  of  exceptions 

to  companies  that  may  be  fal- 

because    they    cannot    raise 

capital    in   the    marketplace 

to  not  have  to  abide  by  these 

that   we   know    that   advance 

might  pose  financial  problems 

I.   There   are   plant  closings 

,  be  due  to  imf  oreseeable  busi- 

I  levelopments  or  strikes  or  lock- 

.  maybe  a  company  gets  cut  off 

its   major   company   that   may 

into  it. 

the    gentleman    from   Michigan 

•oRD]  mentioned,  that  would  not 

so  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  of 

_  instances  we  have  taken  care  of 

exceptions,  and  now  we  have  a 

clean  amendment  that  basically 

I, he  average  American  worker,  be 

blue  collar  or  white  collar,  de- 

the  courtesy  and  the  humane 

of  60  days  of  notice. 

commend    the    gentleman    and 

sly   support  this   provision   and 

the  President  to  listen  to  his  as- 

.  and  pay  a  little  bit  more  at- 

__  to  the  American  people  as  we 

forward  with  this  legislation. 

WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  her 

x>gent  observations  and  for  all  of 

in  moving  this  legislation  for- 


There  are  many  Items  in  the  trade  bill 
that  will,  indeed,  affect  America's  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets,  but  the  plant- 
closings  measure  is  not  one  of  them.  And  it 
is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  fate  of  the  mas- 
sive bill  is  turning  on  language  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  trade.  The  ideological 
debate  over  the  provision  does  not  bode  well 
for  the  abiUty  of  the  Nation's  leaders  to 
grapple  with  the  really  important  economic 
issues  that  America  surely  will  face  in  the 
years  Just  ahead. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  made  earli- 
er, that  the  plant-closing  provision 
simply  is  a  method  of  having  manage- 
ment and  labor  come  together  to  assist 
workers,  to  assist  the  firms  themselves 
and  to  assist  the  communities  in  ad- 
justing to  economic  change.  Simple 
justice  demands  that  workers  who 
have  invested  their  lives  in  their  facto- 
ries be  given  a  fair  notice  that  calami- 
ty will  strike. 

Corporate  executives  protect  them- 
selves with  golden  parachutes,  with 
inside  information  as  to  the  timing  of 
layoffs  or  of  plant  closings.  The  corpo- 
rate employees  and  their  communities 
today  too  often  must  rely  on  the  mere 
hope  that  they  will  be  treated  fairly, 
and  that  is  simply  not  right. 

The  provision  that  has  been  crafted 
in  this  legislation  is  reasonable.  It  will 
be  good  for  workers.  It  will  be  good  for 
business.  It  will  be  good  for  communi- 
ties across  this  country. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  recon- 
sider this  question  and  that  he  will 
lend  in  his  final  judgment  his  signa- 
ture to  this  vitally  needed  trade  legis- 
lation. 


lelp 


\tant  to  quote  one  more  passage 

the  WaU  Street  Journal  article 

was  just  referenced.  As  the  gen- 

tlemioi    from    Michigan    [Mr.    PordI 

notei.  elements  of  the  business  com- 

recognize    the    plant-closing 

provision  as  good  for  business  and  are 

Apposed  to  it.  I  think  that  is  the 

of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

colu^on.  The  columnist  writes: 


sign!  icance  i 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViscLOSKY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXAS  AIR  INVESTIGATION 
UNPRECEDENTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  nELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  reported  a  resolution 
which  condemns  Texas  Air  Corp.  and 
calls  for  the  immediate  investigation 
of  its  corporate  management  and  its 
safety  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  which 
is  called  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
262,    calls    essentially    for    the    same 


things  that  are  already  part  and  parcel 
of  the  present  ongoing  investigation  of 
Texas  Air  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  several  weeks 
ago.  While  this  resolution  was  intro- 
duced over  a  month  ago.  I  consider  the 
resolution  overly  broad,  overreaching, 
and  unprecedented  in  its  scope  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  singles  out  a 
single  company  for  unilateral  govern- 
mental action. 

Despite  its  breadth,  however,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  number  of  cospon- 
sors  the  bill  gathered  and  the  concern 
of  those  in  the  Congress  about  wheth- 
er Texas  Air's  two  subsidiaries.  East- 
em  and  Continental,  were  operated  in 
a  safe  manner. 

As  everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows, 
however,  the  circumstances  which 
were  present  at  the  introduction  of 
this  resolution  have  dramatically 
changed.  Who  can  forget  the  front- 
page headlines  and  the  leadoff  stories 
on  the  evening  news  reporting  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  an  unprecedented 
investigation  into  the  management 
and  the  safety  practices  of  Texas  Air 
and  its  subsidiaries.  Eastern  and,  later. 
Continental  Airlines?  I  think  the  reac- 
tion of  most  Americans  to  this  news 
was.  in  the  first  instance,  one  of  relief, 
perhaps  one  of  not  knowing,  because  I 
think  the  American  public  is  con- 
cerned that  the  airline  industry  is  op- 
erated in  a  safe  manner,  and  in  this 
vein  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion investigation  into  Texas  Air  and 
its  safety  practices  is  tangible  evidence 
of  Government  concern  for  safety 
which  promotes  public  confidence  in 
Government. 

D  1915 

I  want  to  state  emphatically  that 
airline  safety  must  never  be  compro- 
mised. 

I  was  also  pleased  at  the  same  time 
that  Texas  Air  announced  that  it  fully 
supported  the  investigation  and 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possi- 
ble to  expedite  what  is  concededly  an 
enormous  undertaking.  On  April  28, 
FAA  Administrator  Alan  McArtor  an- 
nounced that  they  had  made  more 
than  2,000  inspections  of  Eastern  and 
Continental  Airlines  jets,  and  that  the 
inspections  were  not  over.  The  inspec- 
tions cover  each  one  of  Eastern's  267 
planes,  and  in  addition  a  5-member  ex- 
ecutive level  FAA  team  is  undertaking 
an  indepth  review  of  Eastern's  ability 
to  comply  with  FAA  safety  standards, 
including  an  examination  of  any  recur- 
ring trends  of  noncompliance  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
FAA's  current  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment program.  Continental  contains  a 
fleet  of  362  planes  across  the  Nation, 
and  together  with  Eastern  the  2  carri- 
ers make  up  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  air  passenger  market. 
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The  question  that  is  very  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  is  what  have  the  in- 
spections imcovered?  The  FAA  Admin- 
istrator, Alan  McArtor  said  on  April  29 
that  out  of  2,000  inspections  of  over 
600  aircraft,  only  5  percent  of  the  in- 
spections imcovered  "minor"  safety  in- 
fractions that  required  planes  to  be 
taken  out  of  service  and  at  times 
flights  delayed.  Mr.  McArtor  went  on 
to  say  that  the  FAA  had  found  no 
"grossly  imsafe"  aircraft,  calling  the  5 
percent  minor  infraction  percentage 
"not  unusual,"  and  what  they  would 
expect  to  find  at  other  airlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  admittedly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  FAA  in- 
vestigations are  not  over.  We  do  not 
have  a  full  record  of  what  kinds  of 
safety  matters  may  yet  be  uncovered 
and  brought  to  the  record.  But  against 
the  current  record,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why  the  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  insist  on  push- 
ing for  its  adoption.  Surely  it  makes 
more  sense  to  wait  for  the  completion 
of  the  official  investigation  by  the 
FAA  before  we  take  any  action  which 
the  American  public  would  notice  and 
perhaps  respond  to.  Surely  we  should 
examine  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  professionals  before  we  move 
on  legislation  which  is  broad  and  com- 
prehensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  investiga- 
tion called  for  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  already  being  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
FAA.  The  review  of  safety  issues 
called  for  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  a  principal  feature  of  the  DOT  in- 
vestigation. Indeed,  the  hands-on  in- 
vestigation announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  plane  spe- 
cific and  more  comprehensive  than 
the  inspection  called  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  we  are  being  asked  to  consid- 
er. The  Department  of  Transportation 
is  already  looking  into  the  resolution's 
called-for  examination  of  the  probable 
and  future  effects  on  the  availability 
of  adequate,  efficient  and  low-priced 
airline  service.  Further,  the  FAA 
review  of  Texas  Air  compliance  with 
statutory  requirements  and  labor-re- 
lated agreements  has  been  made  an 
express  and  integral  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  investi- 
gation and  is  redundant  to  the  labor 
compliance  investigation  called  for  in 
the  resolution. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  presently  considering  in  a 
separate  proceeding  the  need  for  im- 
position of  labor  protective  provisions 
in  connection  with  Texas  Air's  pur- 
chase of  Eastern.  The  language  in  the 
resolution  calling  for  such  an  investi- 
gation merely  restates  the  ongoing 
proceedings  under  present  law. 

Finally,  the  two  transactions  which 
have  received  the  most  attention,  the 
sale  of  the  Eastern  Shuttle  to  a  Texas 
Air  related  third  party,  and  the  con- 
tract between  Eastern  and  Orion  Air 


for  piloting  of  Eastern  aircraft  in  the 
event  of  a  strike,  are  no  longer  at 
issue.  They  are  no  longer  issues.  I 
repeat.  The  sale  of  the  shuttle  has 
been  blocked  by  a  Federal  court  order, 
and  the  application  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

Furthermore,  over  a  week  ago  Texas 
Air  announced  that  it  had  unilaterally 
canceled  its  contract  with  Orion,  so 
those  two  issues  have  simply  gone 
away. 

If  this  is  begirming  to  soimd  like  a 
broken  record  which  keeps  repeating 
itself,  it  is.  This  resolution  is  complete- 
ly repetitive  of  actions  already  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  of  issues  which  have  already  effec- 
tively disappeared.  Many  Americans 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  Congress  and  the  nature  of 
politics  may  be  wondering  aloud  why 
this  resolution  is  still  being  pushed  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  evidence 
which  begs  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
urmecessary  and  it  should  at  least  be 
delayed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  my 
colleagues  why  this  resolution  is  still 
being  pushed.  This  resolution  is  being 
pushed  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
very  contentious  labor  dispute  at  East- 
em  Airlines,  a  labor  dispute  which 
could  determine  the  future  of  that  air- 
line, but  also  of  Continental  Airlines. 

In  connection  with  that  dispute,  the 
labor  unions  call  Frank  Lorenzo,  the 
chairman  of  Texas  Air  Corp..  a  union 
buster  and  enemy  of  union  labor. 
They  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Lorenzo's 
sole  pmpose  and  his  overriding  goal  at 
the  negotiating  table  as  chairman  of 
the  airline  is  to  bust  the  union  at  East- 
em  just  like  he  did  at  Continental. 

Perhaps  the  labor  situation  at  East- 
em  should  be  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional hearings  because  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  congressional  hear- 
ings, and  surely  Members  of  Congress 
have  a  right  to  take  an  active  role  in 
providing  their  own  independent  coun- 
sel and  political  representation  to 
members  of  labor  organizations  and 
air  employee  constituents.  But  each  of 
us  as  a  Member  of  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  we  treat 
businesses  and  citizens  with  an  even 
hand.  Indeed,  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes that  we  give  every  citizen  the 
"equal  protection"  of  the  law.  So  it  is 
with  this  theme  that  I  return  to  ask 
what  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  ask  in  this  debate:  Have  we 
treated  Texas  Air  Corp.  fairly  by  sin- 
gling it  out  with  a  congressional  reso- 
lution, although  that  resolution  is 
nonbinding,  which  condemns  its  busi- 
ness practices  and  calls  for  an  investi- 
gation that  is  already  being  undertak- 
en by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  FAA?  To  me,  that  is  the 
most  important  question  that  all  of  us 
should  consider  and  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  shows 
that  there  is  only  one  answer  to  that 
question.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said 


when  it  struck  down  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  cross-owner- 
ship provision  which  was  aimed  at 
Ruppert  Murdock,  this  resolution  sin- 
gles out  Texas  Air  with  the  precision 
of  a  laser  beam. 

If  we  were  to  enact  appropriate  leg- 
islation in  this  instance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  not  separate  out  a  single  car- 
rier or  its  holding  company.  Instead,  it 
would  look  to  the  entire  industry  on 
the  issue  of  airline  safety. 

One  might  ask  why  the  resolution 
finds  it  more  prudent  to  condemn  the 
actions  of  a  particular  airline  instead 
of  reviewing  the  practices  of  an  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  One  may  further  ask 
why  this  resolution  is  being  pushed 
now  while  other  matters  of  public  im- 
portance and  the  completion  of  the 
Eastern  and  the  Continental  safety  in- 
vestigations take  a  back  seat. 

It  all  seems  extremely  confusing. 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  imag^e  the  most 
confused  person  in  the  world,  if  I 
might  be  so  presumptious.  must  be 
Secretary  Bumley.  Put  yourself  in  the 
shoes  of  the  Secretary  and  you  might 
imderstand  my  statement,  because  he 
is  proceeding  with  a  very  comprehen- 
sive and  yet  unprecedented  investiga- 
tion of  a  particular  airline.  Now  he  is 
faced  with  this  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  resolution, 
which  is  nonbinding,  in  effect  teUing 
him  to  do  what  he  is  already  doing. 
One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  investigation, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  reasons  put 
forth  for  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  that  the  res- 
olution should  pass  because  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  investiga- 
tion is  too  abstract.  It  is  too  abstract.  I 
can  tell  my  colleagues  what  I  think  ab- 
stract is.  Abstract  is  a  nonbinding  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  investigation 
which  has  already  taken  place.  That  is 
abstract. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  not 
further  undermine  what  has  already 
become  a  rather  shaky  economic  base 
in  Eastern  and  Continental  Airlines, 
thereby  affecting  people  who  live  and 
work  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Houston.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  unde- 
servedly and  gratuitously  fan  the  fires 
of  publicity  to  the  point  that  the 
public  no  longer  wants  to  fly  Conti- 
nental and  Eastern  before  the  results 
of  a  30-day  investigation  which  will  be 
made  public. 

I  suppose  with  all  of  this  attention. 
Eastern  and  Continental  Airlines  are 
the  most  watched  airlines  in  the  sky.  I 
just  hope  that  if  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation are  favorable  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  will 
recognize  them  as  the  safest,  and  that 
people  will  come  to  the  floor  and  talk 
about  the  safe  nature  of  Eastern  and 
Continental  Airlines. 
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Mr.  (Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the   g«  ntleman   from   Colorado   [Mr. 

J4r.  I  CHAEPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
let  me  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Mr.  Fields]  for  taking  out  this 
special  order.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  vei  y  eloquently  explained  the  situ- 
ation is  is,  and  I  just  want  to  add  a 
few  coi  ttments  from  my  perspective  as 
far  as  1  >enver  goes. 

Mr.  I  Ipeaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  n(  xt  week  we  will  be  considering 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  262, 
calling  for  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation io  conduct  an  investigation  into 
the  m^agement  of  Texas  Air  and 
Easterli  Air  Lines.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  m(  sasure  for  a  nimiber  of  reasons; 
it  intei  feres  with  the  ongoing  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  between  labor 
and  minagement;  it  singles  out  one 
airline  for  imprecedented  congression- 
al scni  tiny  and  political  pressure;  and 
its  int<  nt  is  to  threaten  the  Texas  Air 
Corp.  :  n  such  a  way  as  to  force  upon 
them  c  ertain  opinions  as  to  what  man- 
agement practices  and  pay  scale  in  a 
private  enterprise  ought  to  be.  I  an 
partici  larly  disturbed  that  we  may  be 
consid(  ring  this  resolution  in  a  hur- 
ried fsshion  under  suspension  of  the 
rtdes. 

Mr.  I  Speaker,  I  first  want  to  explain 
sometl  Ing  to  my  colleagues  who  may 
not  hjve  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  p>sitive  impact  the  Texas  Air 
Corp.  has  had  by  acquiring  and  re- 
structiring  Eastern  and  Continental. 
As  yoi  may  know,  Denver  is  the  larg- 
est hub  faculty  in  Continental's 
system.  I  have  personally  witnessed 
the  grjwth  of  Continental  in  Denver 
and  tie  positive  effects  such  growth 
has  hid  on  the  Denver  community 
and  it  e  State  of  Colorado  as  a  whole. 
When  Texas  Air  acquired  Continental 
Airlin^  in  1981,  it  was  plagued  with 
postderegulation  economic  turmoil. 
Contii  ental  fUed  for  bankruptcy,  shed 
its  un  on  contracts  and  restructured 
the  ail  line.  In  3  years,  it  was  not  only 
payint  100  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
debt,  1  lut  was  continuing  to  act  as  the 
indust  ry  fare-setter  offering  imprece- 
dente<  bargain  fares.  Lowering  costs 
and  c  itting  fares  paid  off  for  Conti 
nental,  which  in  1984  began  showing 
million  dollar  profits.  As  one  of  its 
larges ;  corporations.  Continental  Air 
lines  provides  substantial  direct  eco- 
nomiq  benefits  to  the  people  of  Colo 
rado.  , 

In  1  )86  Contintental  employed  3,565 
Denver-based  workers.  With  the  inte 
gratioa  of  himdreds  of  former  Fron- 
tier ei  aployees  together  with  the  over- 
all gr«  twth  of  the  company,  over  8,000 
emplc  s^ees  currently  work  for  Conti 
nenta  in  Denver.  As  you  may  know, 
the  S  ate  of  Colorado  is  currently  suf 
fering  an  economic  downturn  causing 
high  inemployment.  Through  a  pro 
gressire  arrangement  between  Conti- 
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nental  and  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
company  agreed  to  target  unemployed 
Colorado  workers  for  newly  created 
jobs.  As  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of 
Frontier  assets,  Denver  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  maintenance  centers 
in  Continental's  system.  Denver  wUl 
be  the  primary  maintenance  base  for 
three  types  of  aircraft:  The  MD-80, 
the  Boeing  727,  and  the  Boeing  737. 
These  maintenance  operations  provide 
additional  employment  opportunities 
for  Coloradans.  Continental  provides 
over  $172  million  in  annual  payroll 
and  benefits  to  the  Denver  metropoli- 
tan area.  In  addition,  Continental  pays 
in  excess  of  $30  million  annually  to 
Denver  area  vendors. 

The  local  and  State  revenue  is  great- 
ly enhanced  by  Continental's  Denver 
presence.  Its  Denver  operations  pay 
more  than  $25  million  in  local  taxes. 
In  1987  alone.  Continental  paid  $30 
million  to  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver  for  use  and  lease  fees  at  Sta- 
pleton  Airport. 

Continental  Airlines  has  also  demon- 
strated local  commitment  through  its 
efforts  in  airport  development.  As  a 
group  which  spends  so  much  time  in 
and  out  of  hometown  airports,  we  all 
see  the  difference  a  weU-funded,  well- 
run  airport  can  make  in  terms  of  con- 
venience, quality  of  life  and  the  im- 
pression left  on  visitors  to  our  cities. 
Continental  supports  the  new  interna- 
tional airport  for  the  Denver  surea  and 
is  currently  negotiating  an  agreement 
with  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  in 
support  of  the  new  airport.  Through 
surcharges  on  its  operations  at  Staple- 
ton,  Continental  has  already  paid  in 
excess  of  $2.8  million  for  new  airport 
development.  By  recently  launching  a 
$55  million  major  improvement  pro- 
gram Continental  has  demonstrated 
its  comnMtment  to  maintaining  Staple- 
ton  as  a  viable  facility  imtil  a  new  air- 
port can  be  developed. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  I  have  seen  the  good  a 
company  such  as  Continental  can  do 
for  an  economically  troubled  State.  I 
realize  that  Continental  is  nonunion; 
however,  I  also  understand  that  Texas 
Air  Corp.  took  Continental  airlines  out 
of  bankruptcy  and  made  it  into  a 
viable  competitive  airline.  Now  Texas 
Air  is  trying  to  make  Eastern  strong 
and  competitive  as  well.  One  element 
of  this  approach  is  to  lower  operating 
costs  by  reducing  wages  and  benefits 
that  have  been  inflated  through  pre- 
deregulation  union  contracts.  Wheth- 
er Congress  likes  current  wage  and 
benefit  packages  is  not  the  issue.  As  an 
editor  of  The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
wrote,  "so  long  as  Eastern  violates  no 
Federal  wage,  safety  or  environmental 
law,  fair  pay  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
nothing  more."  Compensation  struc- 
ture should  be  left  to  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  Yet  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  262  sends  a  clear  mes- 


sage to  the  NMB  that  Congress  will  be 
closely  watching  the  current  labor/ 
management  proceedings.  It  is  no 
secret  that  Congress  holds  the  purse- 
strings  for  fimding  all  Government 
agencies  including  the  DOT  and  the 
NMB.  I  think  this  measure  is  unortho- 
dox, vmfair  and  just  plain  bad  congres- 
sional policy.  There  are  elaborate  pro- 
cedures in  place  for  the  NMB  to 
handle  labor  disputes.  These  proce- 
dures are  set  by  law  passed  by  the 
Congress.  If  we  don't  like  what  has 
been  established  then  I  urge  the  spon- 
sors of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
262  to  introduce  a  bill  to  accomplish 
their  goals.  Otherwise,  we  have  done 
our  job  and  we  should  now  let  the 
NMB  do  its  job. 

One  particularly  sensitive  area  that 
could  be  affected  by  adopting  this 
measure  has  to  do  with  what  is  known 
as  the  single  carrier  issue.  All  the 
unions  at  Eastern  Airlines  have  re- 
quested that  the  NMB  determine 
whether  Eastern  is  now  part  of  a 
larger  single  transportation  system 
which  includes  Continental  Airlines. 
An  NMB  determination  that  Eastern 
and  Continental  constitute  a  "single 
carrier"  would  enable  Eastern  unions 
to  force  the  unionization  of  Continen- 
tal. The  truth  is  that  Continental  em- 
ployees have  repeatedly  rejected 
unionization.  The  Eastern  pilots  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  campaign  to  en- 
courage Continental  pilots  to  join 
their  union  [ALPA]  but  that  effort 
failed.  Continental  employees  have 
formed  an  organization  called  "Conti- 
nental by  Choice."  They  want  to  make 
clear  their  desire  to  remain  nonunion. 
This  group  of  Continental  employees 
feels  that  unionization  will  impede, 
not  enhance  their  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  management.  I  do  not  think 
any  member  here  believes  that  Conti- 
nental employees  do  not  have  the 
right  to  choose  to  reject  union  repre- 
sentation. If  anyone  here  believes  that 
those  employees  have  been  coerced  or 
threatened  by  Continental  manage- 
ment, then  the  issue  would  be  whether 
the  Texas  Air  or  Continental  has  vio- 
lated the  law.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
proper  forum  for  such  a  determination 
is  within  the  judiciary. 

If  we  pass  this  resolution,  we  will,  in 
effect,  be  teUing  the  NMB  that  we  are 
quite  suspicious  of  Texas  Air  right  at  a 
time  when  the  board  is  supposed  to  be 
rendering  an  impartial  decision  on, 
among  many  matters,  the  single  carri- 
er issue.  It  is  not  our  role  to  legislate 
those  decisions. 

I  would  like  to  raise  another  point, 
that  while  obvious,  stiU  deserves  men- 
tion. The  DOT  is  currently  conducting 
a  highly  publicized  safety  inspection 
of  Eastern  and  Continental  Airlines. 
The  mainstay  of  the  measure  we  will 
consider  calls  for  the  Secretary  to  do 
the  same  thing  all  over  again.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  the  current  investigation  is 
not  yet  complete  and  the  results  have 
not  been  analyzed.  Our  consideration 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  262, 
if  nothing  else,  is  obviously  premature. 
Putting  aside  the  issue  of  whether 
my  colleagues  agree  with  Frank  Loren- 
zo's way  of  operating  his  company; 
whether  they  think  wages  are  too  high 
at  Eastern  or  too  low  at  Continental; 
whether  they  think  that  Texas  Air  is 
capable  of  running  safe  air  carriers;  or 
whether  they  like  the  way  Texas  Air 
has  developed  its  corporate  structure: 
our  opinions  on  these  matters  can  be 
voiced  in  many  ways  but  we  are  going 
beyond  our  proper  role  in  telling  other 
branches  of  Government  how  to 
handle  their  current  proceedings.  All 
of  these  issues  are  being  played  out  in 
our  courts  and  within  our  Federal 
agencies.  What  we  are  being  asked  to 
consider  next  week  represents  congres- 
sional interference  in  an  improper 
form  in  matters  that  are  currently 
outside  of  the  scope  of  our  authority.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  262. 

D  1930 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  coming  over.  I  know  his 
schedule  is  extremely  busy.  But  as  he 
was  talking  about  Denver,  I  should 
like  to  talk  a  bit  about  Houston  be- 
cause I  am  personally  concerned  about 
the  situation  at  Texas  Air  because  it 
contributes  to  Houston,  just  as  it  does 
in  Denver,  significant  revenues  and 
jobs. 

Continental  employs  approximately 
10,000  people  in  Houston  amounting 
to  an  approximate  annual  payroll  of 
almost  $15  million.  In  1987,  this  meant 
that  over  $1.5  million  were  paid  to 
Houston  vendors.  In  addition.  Conti- 
nental Airlines  paid  $53  million  in 
commissions  to  travel  agents  in  Hous- 
ton alone. 

Continental  and  Continental  Ex- 
press have  more  than  260  daily  flights 
from  the  Houston  area.  Texas  Air  car- 
ries nearly  1  million  passengers  to  and 
from  the  Houston  area  every  day.  I 
will  say  I  have  been  one  of  those  pas- 
sengers twice  a  week  for  the  last  8 
years.  During  the  first  3  months  of 
1988,  Continental  Express  alone  de- 
planed 1.3  million  passengers  and  en- 
planed another  1.3  million  passengers 
for  a  total  of  nearly  2.7  million  passen- 
gers in  and  out  during  that  period. 

Eastern's  traffic  pushes  the  average 
nimiber  of  monthly  passengers  in  and 
out  of  Houston  to  close  to  the  1  mil- 
lion nuu-k. 

In  addition,  as  a  supplier  of  annual 
charitable  contributions  to  the  Hous- 
ton area,  Texas  Air  contributes  in  the 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

That  Continental  and  Texas  Air  are 
an  important  and  viable  part  of  the 
Houston  economy  is  extremely  obvi- 
ous. What  is  not  obvious,  however,  is 
the  resolve,  the  drive  and  the  dedica- 


tion of  Continental  employees  who 
want  to  see  their  airline  evolve  into 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  airline  in 
the  business.  However,  the  resolution 
that  we  have  been  talking  about. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  262,  and 
other  congressional  efforts  which  are 
duplicative  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  investigation,  are 
making  it  difficult  for  the  airline  to 
get  back  on  its  feet. 

Now  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion investigation  was  applauded,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  by  Texas  Air  as  a 
imique  chance  to  flush  all  of  the 
issues  concerning  Eastern,  Continental 
and  safety  out  in  the  open  and  to  dis- 
cuss those  issues  according  to  the 
facts. 

Indeed,  Texas  Air  has  been  troubled 
in  its  attempts  to  discount  rumors  and 
allegations  of  imsafe  operating  prac- 
tices by  repeated  media  campaigns  and 
events  which  compromise  their  ability 
to  get  their  story  heard.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  resolution  that  we  are  talking 
about  tonight  robs  Texas  Air  Corp. 
and  employees  of  Continental  and 
Eastern  of  that  chance.  This  resolu- 
tion calls  for  an  open-ended  investiga- 
tion on  the  exact  issues  which  have 
either  already  been  made  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  investi- 
gation or  have  already  disappeared.  I 
think  the  principal  consequence  and 
effect  if  this  resolution  becomes  law 
will  be  the  continued  erosion  of  public 
confidence  in  Texas  Air,  Eastern,  and 
Continental  Airlines. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado.   

Mr.  SCHAEPER.  The  point  the  gen- 
tleman was  making  pertaining  to  the 
economic  situation  in  Houston  and  the 
importance  of  the  figures  that  Conti- 
nental is  providing  in  Houston  as  well 
as  in  Denver,  on  that  point  we  have 
had  an  economic  turndown  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  part  of  what 
we  have.  I  think  this  is  not  only  true 
in  Denver,  but  in  Houston.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point  by  ex- 
pounding on  these  figures  that  they 
do  contribute  into  Houston  even  more 
than  they  do  into  the  hub  city  of 
Denver.  That  is  a  very  important 
factor. 

I  can  recall  we  spent  l^h  years  in  a 
fight  just  trying  to  save  an  Army  hos- 
pital in  Denver  which  we  finally  got 
done  to  the  tune  of  about  $80  million  a 
year  into  the  economy.  Here  we  are 
talking  about  drastically  different  fig- 
ures and  we  carmot  afford,  neither 
Houston  nor  Denver,  or  a  lot  of  other 
areas,  to  lose  this  type  of  income. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  point.  The  point  is 
well  made,  particularly  for  Houston. 
We  have  been  hit  by  the  downturn  in 
the  price  of  oil.  We  have  been  an 
energy-based  economy.  If  you  look  at 
the  pillars  that  need  to  prop  up  our 
economy  as  we  move  toward  diversifi- 
cation, you  look  at  things  like  interna- 


tional trade.  Tou  must  have  a  viable 
airline  entity  such  as  Continental  and 
Eastern  to  be  able  to  actually  effectu- 
ate that  particular  goal.  We  have  just 
built  a  brand  new  convention  center  in 
Houston  that  is  world  class.  We  are 
building  world  class  hotels  to  bring 
large  conventions  to  Houston  which 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  diversify. 
But  we  cannot  accomplish  that  unless 
we  have  a  viable  carrier  that  is  based 
in  Houston  such  as  Continental. 

So  when  I  talked  a  while  ago  of  what 
is  currently  the  effect  of  Continental, 
you  can  immediately  think  about  the 
spin-offs  and  the  additions  and  the  en- 
hancements that  will  be  brought  to 
our  city  in  the  very  near  future  be- 
cause of  having  that  particular  air  car- 
rier in  Houston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields],  my  neighbor,  taking  this  spe- 
cial order  on  this,  what  I  think  is  the 
most  unjust  situation  I  have  witnessed 
in  10  years  of  being  in  a  legislative 
body,  of  singling  out  one  company  and 
seemingly  echoing  one  group's  opinion 
who  came  up  here  and  lobbied  for  this 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  262. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  bringing  this  special 
order  so  that  we  might  really  look  at 
the  history,  especially  the  labor  histo- 
ry of  Texas  Air  and  what  is  going  on 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  airline  labor  contracts 
were  exceedingly  easy  to  negotiate 
during  regulation— the  carrier  simply 
acceded  to  most  union  demands  and 
passed  the  cost  through  to  the  con- 
sumer. With  little  or  no  competition  in 
the  industry,  there  was  Uttle  incentive 
to  keep  costs— and  fares— low.  Deregu- 
lation put  the  industry  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  unions  who  would 
strive  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
high  wage  and  benefit  levels  and  rela- 
tively poor  productivity  that  charac- 
terized regulation.  The  airlines  that 
collided  first  were  the  ones  that  were 
financially  weak  or  who  had  poor  com- 
petitive strengths.  Texas  Air,  which  is 
an  amalgamation  of  weak  and  failing 
airlines,  has  become  the  target  for  the 
unions'  frustration  and  anxiety  be- 
cause its  management  has  been  com- 
pelled to  vigorously  pursue  the  wage 
concessions  and  productivity  increases 
necessary  to  succeed  in  the  new  mar- 
ketplace. 

Although  there  were  four  strong 
unions  in  place  at  Texas  International 
Airlines  when  Prank  Lorenzo  bought 
it,  he  was  able  to  negotiate  and  admin- 
ister collective-bargaining  agreements 
without  fanfare.  When  he  decided  to 
enter  the  northeastern  shuttle  market 
with  a  nonimion  new  entrant  carrier, 
however,  the  unions  rose  up  in  opposi- 
tion. They  claimed  that  the  flying  per- 
formed    by     New     York     Air     was 
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bargaining   failed,    de- 
last-minute    desperation    pleas 
ijianagement  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
in  September  1983.  The  LAM 
ilready    on    strike    and    ALPA 
Continental's  last  request  for 
on    September    23.    The 
failed  to  appear  for  a  negotia- 
session  on  the  morning  of  the 
I  ind  that  afternoon,  with  its  cash 
and   its  debt  service  pay- 
now   exceeding   its   resources, 
sought  the  protection  of 
11.  The  reorganization  peti- 
on  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
1983.  was  held  by  the  U.S. 
Court  to  be  Continental's 
iiltemative  to  forced  liquidation 
creditors. 

Continental      unions— ALPA. 
and    UFA— refused    to    believe 
he  airline's  finances  were  at  a 
even   though   management   of- 
to  open  its  books  to  union  audi- 
rhe  imions  tried  to  prove  that 
bi  inkruptcy  was  a  sham,  but  failed 
the  court  held  that  Continental 
alternative  but  to  seek  reorga- 
in  bankruptcy.  The  decision 
after  6  months  of  discovery,  evi- 
hearings,   and  argument  in 
Continental      provided      the 
with  almost  a  half  million  doc- 
related  to  its  financial  condi- 
bargaining  history. 


a  1945 

Regardless  of  the  court's  findings, 
those  unions  continued  to  insist  that 
the  bankruptcy  was  actually  a 
tnunped-up  scheme  to  rid  Continental 
of  union  representation.  Their  convic- 
tion ignores  the  fact  that  concession 
agreements  would  have  forestalled 
that  bankruptcy  and  probably  prevent 
it  all  together. 

Now  the  unions  decided  to  fight 
rather  than  compromise.  Shortly  after 
the  bankruptcy,  ALPA  and  UFA 
joined  the  LAM  in  a  bitter  and  some- 
times violent  strike  with  the  publicly 
announced  intention,  the  publicly  an- 
nounced intention  to  destroy  the  air- 
line and  its  jobs.  The  rhetoric,  and 
dirty  tricks  and  those  kinds  of  strate- 
gies espoused  by  ALPA  in  particular 
presented  an  almost  insurmoimtable 
obstacle  to  the  carrier's  survival.  Two 
ALPA  pilots  sit  in  a  Texas  prison 
today  as  the  resiilt  of  an  attempt  to 
bomb  the  homes  of  nonstriking  pilots. 
Against  all  odds,  thousands  of  pilots, 
flight  attendants  and  mechanics 
crossed  their  union's  picket  lines  and 
braved  the  hateful  threats  of  the 
strikers.  Continental  was  able  to  at- 
tract thousands  of  new  employees. 
And  with  their  loyalty  and  their  deter- 
mination that  company  has  been  able 
to  grow  and  withstand  the  unions  at- 
tacks. 

The  unions  filed  claims  in  bankrupt- 
cy exceeding  $3  billion  forcing  Conti- 
nental into  extremely  costly  legal  de- 
fenses. Nonetheless,  virtually  sham 
claim  that  was  filed  was  dismissed  by 
the  courts.  The  few  remaining  claims, 
which  had  some  arguable  merit,  were 
settled  in  agreements  reached  between 
the  company  and  all  three  unions  in 
1985  and  1986,  and  imder  those  supple- 
mental settlement  agreements  Conti- 
nental lawfully  withdrew  its  recogni- 
tion with  ALPA  and  lAM  and  contin- 
ues to  operate  today  with  a  work  force 
of  approximately  38.000  employees 
who  are  for  the  most  part  unrepre- 
sented by  any  union. 

Now  when  Texas  Air  acquired  East- 
em  Airlines  in  1986.  it  inherited  labor 
strife  that  had  sent  Eastern  Airlines  to 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy  before  Texas 
Air  even  arrived  on  the  scene.  The 
Eastern  unions.  ALPA  and  lAM.  again 
and  the  TWU  representing  its  flight 
attendants  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
resist  the  economic  reforms  that  were 
essential  to  Eastern's  survival.  ALPA 
pilots  embarked  on  a  strategy  they 
called  the  max  safety  in  which  they 
essentially  sacrificed  the  carrier's  rep- 
utation to  defeat  its  management  by 
planting  that  idea  that  Eastern  was  an 
unsafe  airline.  The  lAM  covertly  en- 
dorsed a  variety  of  dirty  tricks,  such  as 
tying  up  the  company's  reservation 
lines,  that  would  further  endanger 
Eastern's  public  image  and  reduce  its 
efficiency  and  its  quality  of  service.  All 
three  union  contracts  come  up  for  re- 


negotiation this  year.  And  the  unions 
are  primed  for  battle. 

When  Eastern  prepared  wage  con- 
cessions to  the  lAM.  for  example,  the 
union  countered  with  a  proposal  for  a 
35-percent  wage  increase  while  public- 
ly acknowledging  that  its  proposal  was 
a  sham  intended  to  highlight  the  pro- 
ported  absurdltir  of  the  company's 
proposal.  The  luiions  have  pursued  a 
vigorous  battle  slandering  Eastern's 
name  and  reputation  in  a  misguided 
attempt  to  drive  Eastern  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  driving  down  the  price 
of  Texas  air  stock  and  pursue  their 
own  desire  for  a  takeover. 

In  addition  to  these  damaging  strate- 
gies. ALPA  and  AIM  have  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  media,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  and  Congress  now  in  their 
battle.  lAM  president  William  Winpi- 
singer  stated  to  the  press  that  lAM  is 
at  war  with  Eastern  management,  and 
he  states  that  he  would  rather  see  the 
airline  destroyed  and  all  the  jobs  lost 
then  give  in  to  concession,  and  I  hope 
the  Eastern  employees  on  that  line 
out  there  understand  that  kind  of 
quote.  ALPA  publications  described 
the  imion's  strategy  against  Eastern  as 
a  preparation  for  nuclear  war  in  which 
their  will  be  no  survivors.  To  say  that 
the  unions  anti-Texas  Air  rhetoric  is 
inflammatory  is  certainly  an  under- 
statement, and  it  is  an  understatement 
of  the  modem  era  of  labor  manage- 
ment relations.  It  will  end  only  when 
the  unions  decide  to  abjure  their  ka- 
mikaze philosophy  and  face  up  to  the 
economic  fact  that  the  excessively 
costly  labor  contracts  of  the  regulated 
era  cannot  survive  in  the  competitive 
marketplace  that  now  characterizes 
the  airline  Industry. 

And  they  ought  to  look  at  their 
counterpart,  the  trucking  industry. 
When  it  was  partially  deregulated,  the 
same  sorts  of  things  happened.  The 
teamsters  pulled  the  same  sort  of  anti- 
negotiating  types  of  approaches.  In 
fact,  we  had  a  teamster  member  when 
I  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  and  we  were 
holding  hearings  on  deregulation  of 
trucking  and  its  effect  on  the  economy 
and  individuals  in  companies.  And  the 
teamster  representative  came  before 
our  committee,  and  he  was  talking 
about  the  long  list  of  companies  that 
went  bankrupt  and  all  these  people 
that  were  put  out  of  jobs.  And  I  made 
the  fatal  mistake  up  here  that  one 
never  does.  I  asked  a  question  that  I 
did  not  know  the  answer  to  while  sit- 
ting behind  that  panel,  and  I  sisked 
the  teamster  representative  how  many 
of  those  companies  that  he  listed  and 
turned  into  the  subcommittee  were 
teamster  companies,  and  his  reply  was, 
"Every  one  of  them." 

And  I  asked  him  also.  "Are  you  tell- 
ing this  committee  that,  rather  than 
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bring  your  imlon  into  modem  market- 
place philosophy  and  be  competitive 
with  other  companies,  you  would 
rather  than  give  concessions  which 
put  all  your  members  out  of  jobs  and 
make  these  companies  fail?" 

The  answer  was.  "Yes,"  and  that  Is 
in  the  record. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  here. 
Yes,  it  is  hard  times  to  have  been 
living  under  a  regulated  environment 
and  all  of  a  sudden  have  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace.  But  we  have  to  do  it. 
It  is  here,  and  we  have  to  compete, 
and  we  have  to  compete  like  every- 
body else.  And  if  the  unions  are  going 
to  be  obstinate,  then  the  ultimate 
result  in  the  long-term  is  the  loss  of 
jobs  for  its  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  this 
will  be  resolved  sometimes  in  the  near 
future.  I  would  hope  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  would  come  together 
realizing  that  they  are  in  a  competi- 
tive marketplace,  and  get  together  and 
make  the  kinds  of  concessions  that 
will  make  Texas  Air,  a  Houston-based 
Texas  Air.  a  viable  and  winning,  No.  1 
airline  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  me  to  participate  in  his 
special  order. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  [Mr. 
DeLay],  who  is  my  good  friend,  and  I 
certainly  appreciate  him  coming  to- 
night and  giving  of  his  time.  I  know  he 
has  a  beautiful  and  a  lovely  daughter 
at  home,  but  he  is  doing  what  he  does 
so  well,  and  that  is  coming  and  repre- 
senting his  constituents.  I  know  that  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  many  people  in 
saying,  "Thanks  so  much,"  and  I  know 
he  would  agree  with  me  that  the  prin- 
ciple consequence  of  this  resolution 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  will 
be  the  continued  erosion  of  public  con- 
fidence in  Texas  Air,  Eastem  and  Con- 
tinental Airlines,  and  this  erosion  of 
confidence  is  intending,  I  think,  to 
pressure  management  in  its  present 
negotiations,  virith  the  machinist  union 
at  Eastem  Airlines 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  more  is  at  stak  ? 
in  those  negotiations  in  the  amount 
that  an  average  baggage  handler,  who 
at  present  makes  approximately 
$47,000  a  year,  will  be  paid.  To  be  sure, 
the  future  of  both  Eastem  and  Conti- 
nental Airlines  hang  in  the  balance  of 
those  negotiations.  And,  as  my  friend 
has  stated,  the  labor  unions  at  Eastem 
have  petitioned  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  to  consider  whether  Conti- 
nental, or  Eastem  or  a  single  airline 
for  purposes  of  labor  representations 
at  the  ongoing  negotiations  and  the 
net  effect  of  an  affirmative  ruling  by 
the  National  Mediation  Board  on  that 
question  could  be  the  incorporation  of 
Continental  Airlines  employees  into 
the  labor  debate  at  Eastem. 


D  1955 

The  labor  unions  at  Eastem  hope  to 
succeed  by  that  path  because  It  would 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  what 
they  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  unionize  Continental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  to  advo- 
cate whether  Continental  Airlines 
should  be  represented  by  a  union  or 
should  not  be  represented;  however,  I 
will  fight  to  insure  that  Continental 
employees  retain  their  own  individual 
right  to  make  that  choice. 

This  resolution  injects  Congress  in 
the  midst  of  the  labor  negotiation 
process  and  it  encourages  the  National 
Mediation  Board  to  foster  the  status 
quo  and  prolong  the  labor  negotiations 
until  management,  faced  with  uncom- 
promising losses,  has  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  my 
colleagues  who  have  joined  me  tonight 
in  setting  forth  some  of  the  implica- 
tions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
262,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  and  also  in  discussing  the 
single  carrier  proceeding  which  in- 
volves the  employees  of  Continental 
Airlines  and  is  about  to  be  considered 
by  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  I  have 
heard  from  hundreds  of  Continental 
employees,  both  while  I  was  traveling 
back  and  forth  from  Washington,  calls 
to  my  office  in  Houston,  letters  to  my 
office  in  Washington  and  Houston, 
and  each  time  I  visit  with  them  or 
read  a  letter  I  am  struck  by  how  dif- 
ferent their  message  is  from  so  many 
of  the  messages  that  we  oftentimes 
hear  in  the  Congress.  They  do  not 
come  here  asking  for  this  or  that  spe- 
cial favor  from  Congress.  They  just 
want  to  be  treated  fairly,  that  is  all. 
just  to  be  treated  fairly. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  afraid 
that  there  are  efforts  afoot  to  cause 
Continental  to  fail  and  that  many  sup- 
posedly independent  third  parties,  like 
this  House,  have  unwittingly  or  per- 
haps wittingly  joined  forces  with  those 
people  who  would  like  to  see  Conti- 
nental vanish  from  the  face  of  the  air- 
line world. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  join  with  the 
38,000  Continental  employees,  over 
10,000  of  whom  are  based  in  Houston, 
in  their  struggle  to  make  Continental 
Airlines  the  best  airline  in  our  coim- 
try. 

Continental  has  come  through  some 
very  hard  times.  If  we  look  all  the  way 
back  to  the  dark  days  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy in  late  1983,  when  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  Continental  would  emerge 
at  all  from  the  protection  of  the 
courts,  it  is  astonishing  that  Continen- 
tal has  grown  as  large  and  successful 
as  it  has  in  the  last  5  years,  but  its 
growth  has  come  with  a  lot  of  growing 
pains.  Employees  are  very  candid 
about  service  problems  they  have  had 
and  other  difficulties  that  have  come 


from  taking  on  the  burdens  of  People 
Express  and  Frontier  Airlines. 

In  fact,  I  was  told  of  some  of  those 
problems  today  by  some  of  the  flight 
attendants  who  served  the  flight  that 
I  was  on;  but  despite  those  problems, 
the  Continental  employees  are  very 
proud  of  what  they  have  built,  and  I 
am  proud,  too.  I  am  proud  that  their 
sdrline  is  situated  and  located  in  Hous- 
ton, because  it  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  Houston  and  It 
makes  a  very  major  contribution  to 
my  district. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]  was  also  sched- 
uled to  be  here  tonight,  but  he  had  a 
conflict,  so  I  want  to  enter  his  state- 
ment into  the  Record. 

Also,  last  month  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  ran  a  rather  lengthy  article 
criticizing  the  way  Texas  Air  is  run. 
The  article  had  the  tone  of  an  expose, 
when  in  fact  it  was  just  putting  an  un- 
favorable or  dishonest  plant  on  infor- 
mation contained  in  Texas  Air's  own 
public  filings. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  for  the 
Recoro  as  part  of  my  statement  the 
response  of  Texas  Air  to  that  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Joumal  today.  May  10,  1988,  on  page 
39. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joumal.  May  10. 
1988] 
Texas  Air's  Track  Record 
Re  your  April  7  front-page  story  "Ho«ise 
of  Mirrors":  The  major  theme  is  that  Texas 
Air  has  created  a  one-way  financial  street 
running  from  the  subsidiaries  to  the  parent 
company  and  thereby  advantaged  itself  at 
the  expense  of  its  operating  subsidiaries.  A 
thorough  analysis  produces  a  much  differ- 
ent picture. 

Texas  Air  is  a  traditional  holding  compa- 
ny—very similar  to  holding  companies  of 
other  airlines  and  hundreds  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. Texas  Air  was  established  to  facilitate 
the  expansion  of  Its  subsidiaries  in  the  rap- 
Idly  changing  environment  brought  about 
by  airline  deregulation. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  Texas 
Air's  financial  assistance  to  the  subsidiaries 
that  controvert  the  article's  thesis.  Texas 
Air  has.  for  example,  provided  the  financial 
backing  for  Continental  to  acquire  more 
than  100  new  quiet,  fuel-efficient  aircraft  at 
prices  below  those  available  to  Continental 
alone  and  at  a  time  when  Continental  Itself 
could  not  acquire  the  aircraft.  In  the  proc- 
ess, Texas  Air  committed  to  guarantee  more 
than  $750  million  of  Continental's  debt  and 

Texas  Air  Invested  $365  million  of  equity 
capital  In  Continental  during  1987;  these 
funds  were  expended  upon  capital  projects 
to  restore  Continental's  service  levels  to 
those  for  which  Continental  has  been  justly 
proud.  Texas  Air  Invested  another  $130  mil- 
lion in  Continental  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1988.  Previous.  Texas  Air  had  guaranteed 
$110  million  of  Continental's  debt,  which  al- 
lowed It  to  emerge  from  Chapter  11  In  198« 
as  one  of  the  must  successful  reorganiza- 
tions ever. 

Financial  assistance  has  not  been  limited 
to  Continental.  Pointedly,  the  article  refers 
to  the  fact  that  Eastem  Just  raised  $200  mil- 
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turn  to  the  article's  fascination 
I  ipstreamlng"  cash.  Of  the  $150  mil- 
Texas  Air  received  from  its  subsidi- 
1987,  $120  million  is  for  aircraft 
rrom  Texas  Air.  virtualy  this  entire 
is  passed  through  by  Texas  Air  to 
..    »rs  of  this  equipment, 
aldltional  $19  million  of  the  fees  to 
Air   are   fuel-management   fees.    In 
s  Air  formed  a  fuel-management 
that  is  reducing  noticeably  the 
buying  fuel  for  both  Continental  and 
The    bulk    of    that    $19    million 
is  earmarlced  for  future  capital  pro- 
iuch  as  the  acquisition  of  inground 
or  refining  capacity  to  benefit 
cjintinental  and  Eastern. 
,.  .  fees  to  Texas  Air.  all  that  remains 
ijiillion.  These  fees  consist  of  standard 
company  charges  for  services  ren- 
_j  the  subsidiaries. 

1  irticle  next  chooses  to  classify  $7  bil- 

lease-related  liabilities  as  "invisible" 

balance  sheet.  These  liabilities  are 

in  Note  4  to  Texas  Air's  consolidat- 

statement.  Equally  important, 

fails  to  point  out  that  this  type  of 
;  is  standard  in  our  business  and 
..  by  the  accounting  profession.  U.S. 
,  for  example,  approximately  $5.8  bil- 
such  obligations.  These  are  not  "in- 
to any  knowledgeable  financial  in- 
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is  also  a  theory  espoused  in  the  ar- 

management   is  not  subject   to 

.  „-  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  pre- 

on  the  fact  that  Jet  Capital  holds  1% 

IS  Air's  equity  but  34%  of  the  voting 

.  Based  upon  this  fact,  the  authors 

conclude  that  Texas  Air  has  a  "corporate 

that  makes  poison  pills  look  like 


t  us 


belt 


I  st(  ck 


are  a  number  of  relevant  points 
.j  conclusion  doesn't  take  into  ac- 
A  34%  voting  arrangement  doesn't 

a  party  from  putting  forth  an  at- 

,  bona  fide  financial  offer  for  taking 

of  Texas  Air.  The  provision  in  ques- 

.^ply  prevents  someone  from  assum- 

I  linority  position  that  would  not  be  in 

it  interest  of  our  shareholders.  It  en- 

,hat  in  the  event  of  a  takeover  at- 

shareholders  will  receive  value  when 

_ck  is  undervalued. 

Jet  Capital  voting  preference  was  spe- 
y  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Air  common  stock  voted  on  the  sub- 
<jther  than  those  shares  held  by  Jet 
.  In  short,  the  voting  preference  is  a 
to  be  gotten  over  in  any  takeover  at- 
it  is  not  a  bar  to  a  takeover  attempt, 
authors  make  a  point  of  classifying 

Lorenzo's    personal    investment    in 

Air  as  "virtually  nil."  This  assertion 

the  fact  that  he  has  a  substantial 

in  Jet  Capital  and  thus  indirect- 

'  'exas  Air.  I  would  add  that  the  other 

of  Texas  Air  also  hold  significant  in- 

it  positions  in  Texas  Air  that,  of 

have  sharply  declined  In  value  over 
.1  year. 

authors  claim  that  Mr.  Lorenzo  "qui- 
?leaded  for  a  better  bond  rating  at  a 

■d  St  Poor's  presentation.  As  chief  fi- 
_  officer  of  Texas  Air,  I  have  attended 
presentation  that  we  have  made  and 
ecall  any  such  alleged  occurrence. 


The  authors  also  intimated  that  asking 
debt  holders  of  People  Express  to  accept  re- 
duced terms  was  somehow  an  "iron  fist"  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  standard  business  practice  to 
ask  debt  holders  to  accept  a  reduced  amount 
when  contemplating  the  acquisition  of  a 
falling  company.  The  proposition  is 
straightforward:  if  the  acquired  company  is 
to  shoulder  the  risk  of  the  failing  company, 
then  its  debt  holders  who  would  otherwise 
lose  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  investment  are 
better  off  entering  into  an  agreement  to  re- 
ceive less  than  the  face  value  owed  them. 
The  federal  government  sanctioned  a  simi- 
lar procedure  in  the  recent  First  City  Bank 
bailout. 

The  authors  are  critical  of  certain  route 
transfers  including  the  Miami-London  route 
to  Continental  from  Eastern.  They  fail  to 
note  that  Eastern  had  lost  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  route  and  ceased  service  for 
eight  months  before  Continental  applied  for 
the  route.  In  those  intervening  eight 
months,  any  carrier  could  have  claimed  the 
route:  none  did  so. 

There  is  one  other  notable  route  trans- 
fer—Continental assumed  Eastern's  routes 
to  Mexico.  Eastern  had  not  served  Mexico 
for  18  months  before  Continental  took  over 
the  service  because  of  a  dispute  between 
Eastern  and  a  Mexican  union.  This  dispute 
and  attendant  service  cessation  (October 
1985)  predated  Texas  Air's  acquisition  of 
Eastern.  After  several  trips  to  Mexico  by 
Elastem  executives,  it  was  determined  that 
there  was  no  settlement  in  sight.  According- 
ly, service  over  these  routes  was  imdertaken 
by  Continental. 

Related  to  the  route-transfer  question  is 
aircraft  transfer.  Contrary  to  popular  ex- 
pectation, there  has  been  been  a  net  of  only 
two  aircraft  transferred  from  Eastern  to 
Continental.  (Five  DC-9-51s  to  Eastern,  and 
one  DC-10-30  and  six  A-300s  to  Continen- 
tal.) All  of  these  transactions  were  at  fair 
market  value. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  inaccuracies  is 
the  description  of  the  sale  of  System  One. 
The  authors  claim  that  System  One  gener- 
ated "profits"  that  merely  subsidized  East- 
em's  huge  overall  deficits  prior  to  Texas 
Air's  acquisition.  System  One  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Eastern,  not  a  separate  profit 
center.  As  best  as  can  be  determined. 
System  One  was  not  profitable  at  the  time 
it  was  owned  by  Eastern.  In  the  short  period 
of  time  that  System  One  has  been  owned  by 
Texas  Air.  its  net  income  has  been  $2  mil- 
lion. 

The  article  also  makes  reference  to  $130 
million  in  fees  that  Eastern  now  pays 
System  One.  The  actual  number  is  closer  to 
$120  million  but  the  more  relevant  point  is 
that  this  is  essentially  only  a  pass  through 
of  expenses  previously  borne  by  Eastern. 
When  Texas  Air  Corp.  acquired  System 
One.  it  also  acquired  System  One  expenses 
in  the  form  of  more  than  2.000  employees, 
computer  leases  and  other  items.  Thus,  the 
$120  million  is  simply  expenses  that  Eastern 
would  have  borne  itself  had  it  retained 
System  One.  It  is  merely  an  expense  trans- 
fer not  a  windfall  to  Texas  Air  as  the  story 
implies. 

The  authors  next  describe  the  transaction 
so  as  to  leave  the  impression  Texas  Air  un- 
derpaid for  System  One.  It  is  true  that 
these  properties  were  valued  by  studies  com- 
missioned imder  Eastern's  former  manage- 
ment at  $200  million  based  upon  breakup 
value,  but  this  assumed  that  Eastern  no 
longer  had  a  marketing  and  usage  prefer- 
ence—that It  would  no  longer  use  the 
system. 


Texas  Air's  purchase  price  was  lower  than 
$200  million  because  Eastern  needed  to 
maintain  the  operational  preference  and 
marketing  relationship.  The  $100  million 
valuation  and  the  method  of  payment  were 
approved  by  one  appraisal  firm  and  two 
major  Investment  houses.  Also,  the  Texas 
Air  note  was  convertible  upon  issuance  into 
Texas  Air  stock.  This  Issue  was  similar  to  se- 
curities that  previously  had  been  issued 
publicly  and  were  routinely  traded  on  the 
public  market. 

The  article  also  makes  critical  reference  to 
$25  million  in  debentures  that  Eastern  pur- 
chased from  Texas  Air.  In  fact,  the  invest- 
ment had  a  $30  million  base  value  and  a  $25 
million  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition. Underlying  this  transaction  is  an 
investment  bankers'  opinion  and  the  fact 
that  Eastern  could  have  sold  these  deben- 
tures at  any  time  and  realized  full  market 
value.  Recently,  these  debentures  have 
traded  at  a  value  of  approximately  $24  mil- 
lion and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  these 
securities  had  a  12%  to  13%  yield  to  maturi- 
ty at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  (Lately, 
these  securities  have  had  a  20%  current 
yield.)  As  such,  this  makes  It  an  attractive 
investment  for  Eastern. 

Finally,  the  article  refers  to  the  fact  that 
Continental  acquired  Bar  Harbor  for  $1.5 
million  and  that  Eastern  made  a  $1  million 
payment  to  Continental  in  conjunction  with 
this  transaction.  What  is  missing  is  the  fact 
that  Eastern,  because  of  its  route  system,  is 
the  primary  recipient  of  feed  revenue  from 
this  relationship.  The  $1  million  payment 
was  in  fact  based  upon  the  realization  of 
this  relationship. 

Texas  Air  is  a  dedicated  airline  builder 
with  a  substantial  track  record.  To  date  the 
66,000  employees  of  the  airlines  whose  jobs 
have  been  saved  by  Texas  Air  and  the  public 
who  have  saved  billions  in  air  fare  on  Conti- 
nental have  been  principal  beneficiaries  of 
Texas  Air's  Investment  in  its  subsidiaries. 
Robert  Snedeker, 
Senior  Vice  President, 

Texas  Air  Corp. 
Washihgton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
remarks  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Petri]. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wisconsin  is  proud 
to  be  the  house  of  two  of  the  fastest  growing 
airlines  in  America,  Mid-West  Express  and  Air 
Wisconsin— also  known  as  United  Express. 
The  Sixth  District  does  not,  however,  contain 
within  its  boundaries  a  major  center  for  air 
transportation,  and  certainly  the  plight  of 
Texas  Air  Corp.  is  not  among  the  greatest  of 
my  or  my  constituents'  concerns.  However.  I 
am  here  today  because  of  my  belief  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  262.  passed  by 
our  committee,  is  poor  public  policy. 

In  his  "History  of  England".  Thomas  Mac- 
Auley  recounted  the  attainder  in  1696  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England: 

Some  hundreds  of  gentlemen,  everyone  of 
whom  had  much  more  than  half  made  up 
his  mind  before  the  case  was  open,  per- 
formed the  office  both  of  judge  and  jury. 
They  were  not  restrained,  as  a  judge  is  re- 
strained, by  the  sense  of  responsibility.  *  •  • 
They  were  not  selected,  as  a  jury  is  selected. 
In  a  manner  which  enables  a  culprit  to  ex- 
clude his  personal  and  political  enemies. 
The  arbiters  of  the  prisoner's  fate  came  in 
and  went  out  as  they  chose.  They  heard  a 
fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said 
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against  him,  and  a  fragment  here  and  there 
of  what  was  said  In  his  favor.  During  the 
progress  of  the  bill  they  were  exposed  to 
every  s|)ecies  of  influence.  One  member 
might  be  threatened  by  the  electors  of  his 
borough  with  the  loss  of  his  seat;  another 
might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from 
RusseU.  •  •  •  In  the  debates  arts  were  prac- 
tised and  passions  excited  which  are  un- 
known to  well-constituted  tribimals,  but 
from  which  no  great  popular  assembly  di- 
vided into  parties  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
free. 

This  account  was  contained  in  a  case  de- 
ckjed  by  the  Supreme  (Dourt  in  1965  in  which 
the  Court  discussed  the  prohibition  against 
bills  of  attainder  contained  in  the  Constitution. 

Recognizing  full  well  that  House  (Concurrent 
Resolution  262  lacks  certain  of  the  technical 
ingredients  essential  to  a  bill  of  attainder- 
most  significantly,  it  lacks  the  force  of  law— I 
cannot  escape  seeing  in  the  resolution  most 
of  the  dangers  that  motivated  the  framers  to 
proscribe  bills  of  attainder  in  the  first  place. 
So  powerful  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  opposition  to  the  dan- 
gers of  bills  of  attainder  that  the  provision  bar- 
ring them  passed  the  convention  unanimously. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  elegantly  defined  a 
bill  of  attainder  as  "legislative  acts,  no  matter 
what  their  form,  that  apply  either  to  named  in- 
dividuals or  to  easily  ascertainable  members 
of  a  group  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  them  without  a  judicial  trial."  [U.S.  v. 
Lovett.  328  US  303.]  Simply  put.  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder is  legislative  punishment  With  that 
view  in  mind  of  what  the  Constitution  intended 
to  prohibit,  the  instant  resolution  would  seem 
clearly  to  violate  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  prohibition. 

The  troubles  of  Texas  Air  are  too  known  to 
attempt  to  recount  in  these  brief  remarks.  On 
one  hand.  Texas  Air  has  become  the  black 
sheep  of  American  industry  for  its  persistent 
labor  unrest  and  unconventional  latx>r  rela- 
tions. In  this  regard,  management  has  attrit)- 
uted  many  of  its  problems  to  uncooperative 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  Texas  Air's  two 
principal  subsidiaries,  Eastern  and  Ckintinen- 
tal,  have  experienced  service  problems  so 
severe  that  probably  every  frequent  flyer  in 
America  has  suffered  in  some  fashion  at  their 
hands.  Service  problems  as  severe  as  this 
must  have  a  multitude  of  explanations,  many 
of  which  I  am  sure  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  workers.  The  point  of  all  this  is  that 
Texas  Air  and  its  airiine  subsidiaries  present 
the  perfect  example  of  the  risk  inherent  in  leg- 
islative punishment.  Texas  Air  has  done 
enough  things  wrong  to  deserve  some  form  of 
penalty,  and  it  has  made  enough  enemies  to 
assure  a  strong  lobby  in  favor  of  its  being  se- 
verely penalized. 

I  am  concerned  with  Congress  t)eing  used 
as  the  tribunal  of  choice  for  punishing  Texas 
Air,  whether  or  not  the  punishment  is  de- 
sen/ed.  Let's  look  at  what  262  calls  for:  As  a 
general  matter,  it  requests  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  perform  an  investigation  of 
the  management  of  Texas  Air  and  Eastern  to 
determine  its  effect  on  the  public  interest  in 
matters  ranging  from  attention  to  safety  to 
promotion  of  fair  wages  and  equitable  working 
conditions.  The  concern  of  the  public  with 
such  matters  is  beyond  dispute.  In  fact,  the 
public's  interest  is  so  great  that  the  Federal 


Aviation  Act  and  the  regulations  that  have 
kieen  promulgated  under  it  are  replete  with 
continuing  supervisory  functions  for  the  agen- 
cies that  have  oversight  responsibility  for  air- 
lines. In  other  paragraphs  of  the  resolution, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  requested 
to  do  other  things  which  are  governed  sub- 
stantially by  existing  law  and  regulations. 

While  certain  instructions  could  be  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  direction  of  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion, most  matters  addressed  by  the  reso- 
lution seem  to  have  an  intent  other  than  to 
help  guide  the  Secretary.  For  example,  para- 
graph 5.  a  now  moot  provision,  reads,  "The 
Secretary  should  not  authorize  Orion  Air  to 
provide  services  under  contract  with  Eastern 
unless  Orion  establishes  conclusively  that  it  is 
capable  of  conducting  such  operations  with 
the  highest  degree  of  safety."  Since  such  a 
determination  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  function,  to 
suggest  that  it  might  need  the  exhortation  of 
(Congress  to  fulfill  its  mandate  is  to  attribute 
either  great  incompetence  to  the  Administra- 
tion or  great  perfi(jity  to  Eastern.  Since  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  FAA  is 
held  by  members  of  our  subcommittee,  I  must 
conclude  that  it  was  the  possible  perfidity  of 
Eastern  that  motivated  the  passage  of  House 
Ckjncun-ent  Resolution  262. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  virtues  of  Texas 
Air  or  Eastern,  with  apologies  to  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  who  make  up  these  com- 
panies, I  have  to  acknowledge  that  I  lack  the 
information  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment 
about  whether  these  companies  are  good  or 
t>ad,  virtuous  or  wicked,  worthy  of  support  or 
deserving  of  termination.  Even  if  I  did  have 
such  information,  though,  it  would  not  be  my 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  sit 
in  judgment  over  persons  who  are  governed 
by  laws  of  general  application  which  this  body 
enacts. 

To  the  extent  that  (Congress  takes  actions 
which  inflict  a  punishment  upon  private  com- 
panies, and  does  so  in  a  way  that  catches 
only  the  specified  company,  and  not  others 
that  may  tie  similarly  situated.  Congress  has 
usurped  the  roles  of  the  judicial  branch  to 
judge  and  the  executive  branch  to  punish.  The 
separation  of  powers  envisioned  in  our  (Consti- 
tution was  Intended  to  allocate  to  each  branch 
of  Government  the  power  it  was  most  capable 
of  safety  administering.  The  passage  of  laws 
to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people  was  seen  as 
the  strength  of  the  populariy  elected  legisla- 
tive branch.  The  meting  out  of  punishment 
pursuant  to  these  laws  was  thought  to  be  a 
task  best  removed  from  the  legislature.  Thus 
the  bill  of  attainder  clause  in  the  (Constitution. 
As  the  Supreme  (Court  has  said,  that  clause 
"not  only  was  intended  as  one  implementation 
of  the  general  principle  of  fractionalized 
power,  t)ut  also  reflected  the  Framers  t)elief 
that  the  Legislative  Branch  is  not  so  well 
suited  as  politically  independent  judges  and 
juries  to  the  task  of  ruling  upon  the  blamewor- 
thiness of,  and  levying  appropriate  punishment 
upon,  specific  persons."  [U.S.  against  Brown.] 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  262  is  cleariy 
punitive  In  its  effect.  To  be  singled  out  by 
name  in  even  a  nonbiriding  congressional  res- 
olution is  to  be  stigmatized  in  the  public  mind 
in  a  way  that  no  company  can  welcome. 
When  the  singling  out  occurs  in  the  context  of 


instructing  Federal  agencies  to  perform  tasks 
to  which  they  are  already  sut>stantiany  obligat- 
ed, aspersk}ns  are  cast  upon  the  company  so 
as  to  cause  real  punishment.  This  is  especially 
true  where  the  company  is  an  airiine  and  the 
implications  relate  to  safety. 

Texas  Air  arxi  its  subsidiaries  may  be  de- 
serving of  censure  or  stronger  penalties.  Then 
again,  they  may  be  wtiolly  blameless.  Con- 
gress has  established  rules  and  procedures 
for  making  such  a  determination.  If  the  rules 
we  have  enacted  are  inadequate  to  deal  with 
a  problem  of  the  magnitude  of  Texas  Air,  ttien 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  devise  better  rules. 
When  we  eschew  the  difficult  task  of  legisla- 
tk>n  and  choose  the  easier  job  of  condemna- 
tion, we  have  missed  ttie  high  calling  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  tread  near  to  unconstitutional 
territory. 

To  conclude,  I  fear  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  262  is  an  example  of  the  pettiness 
we  can  indulge  In  when  we  let  well-intentioned 
concerns  get  in  the  way  of  defensible  publk: 
policy.  I  exhort  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
higher  road  of  good  polk:y.  Arxi  leave  the  purv 
ishment — or  praise — of  indivkluai  companies 
to  ttie  other  tranches.  I  am  certain  they  are 
up  to  thie  task. 


SANTA  RITA  PUBUC  LANDS 
EXCHANGE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years 
now,  Arizona  has  benefited  from  the  creative 
and  aggressive  use  of  land  exchanges  to  pro- 
mote greater  efficiency  in  government,  con- 
servatk>n  of  natural  and  cultural  resources  and 
commercial  developnnent. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislatkjn  that  fur- 
thers this  exemplary  record.  The  Santa  Rita 
Publk:  Lands  Exchange  Act  is  a  muttifaceted 
land  swap  between  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  ttie  Arizona 
State  l^nds  Department  In  a  single  stroke, 
the  package  achieves  tangible  benefits  to  all 
these  agencies  and  more  importantly,  to  the 
taxpayers,  the  public  Interest  and  the  public 
lands. 

Briefly,  this  is  wtiat  the  legislatk>n  author- 
izes: BLM  will  transfer  to  State  Lands  almost 
51,0(X)  acres  south  of  Tucson  rK>w  withdrawn 
for  the  Santa  Rita  Experiniental  Range.  The 
site  has  been  used  for  important  research  on 
range  ecology  for  more  than  seven  decacJes. 
Actions  by  the  State  of  Arizona  and  others  will 
assure  that  the  research  continues  under  the 
direction  of  the  University  of  Arizona  for  as 
long  as  the  State  and  university  desire. 

In  return,  the  United  States  receives  many 
benefits.  (Catalina  State  Park  is  an  extremely 
popular  recreatkjn  area  for  tfie  people  of 
Tucson.  Unfortunately,  due  to  its  increasing 
potential  for  development  and  a  State  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  the  economic  poterv 
tial  of  State  lands  be  maximized  for  the  bene- 
fit of  schools,  the  future  of  (Catalina  Park  is  in 
grave  danger.  The  legislation  transfers  Vne 
park  to  the  (Coronado  National  Forest  whk:h 
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wyi  joii  with  the  State  Parks  Department  in  a 
coope<  itive  management  agreement 

The  Buenos  Aires  National  Wildlite  Refuge 
would  fiain  82,000  of  State  lands.  This  acqui- 
sition iJ  i  important  not  only  to  the  conservation 
values  of  the  refuge  but  to  the  taxpayers  as 
well.  T  le  State  of  Arizona  is  alwut  to  charge 
comnv  rcial  rates  for  the  grazing  leases  held 
by  th€  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  these 
lands,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $400,000  per 
year.  Addition  of  the  lands  to  the  refuge  elimi- 
nates this  cost  while  helping  to  assure  the 
future  of  a  unique  refuge  with  exceptional 
promisj  for  the  people  of  Southern  Arizona 
and  th  i  Nation. 

Aboi  It  58,000  acres  of  State  lands  with  ex- 
tremer '  interesting  archaeological  sites  in  the 
Black  I  Janyon  corridor  will  come  to  the  Bureau 
of  Lai  id  Management,  as  will  other  State 
lands  I  bordering  the  soon-to-be-expanded 
Uke  pleasant.  These  lands  will  eventually  be 
intensi  ^ely  developed  for  recreation. 

Fina  ly.  the  bill  transfers  about  82,000  acres 
in  ttie  Tinajas  Alias  Mountains  from  the  BLM 
to  the  Cabeza  Prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
These  sensitive  and  delicate  lands  will  benefit 
greatly  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  man- 
agem<  nt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rare  package.  Not 
only  d  aes  the  Federal  Government  acquire  a 
very  s  jbstantial  roster  of  lands  much  needed 
for  cc  nservation,  cultural  protection,  and  de- 
veloped recreation,  it  does  so  virtually  without 
cost  i  the  taxpayers.  In  fact,  it  promises  to 
save  1  le  taxpayers  future  expenditures. 

Spe  cial  thanks  for  this  superiative  effort  go 
to  thri  le  special  public  servants— Dean  Bibles, 
BLM's  Arizona  State  director,  whose  extraordi- 
nary iiennce  on  behaM  of  the  public  lands  I 
have  )revk3usly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hous^,  Mike  Spear,  Southwest  Regional  Di- 
rector] of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sendee, 
and  Jaan  Hassle,  Arizona  State  land  commis- 
swnei  and  formerty  the  Chief  of  the  South- 
west egion  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Servrce.  Their 
vision  skill,  and  determination  in  addressing 
these  and  many  other  problems  we  face  in  Ar- 
izona are  very  deeply  appreciated. 

I  cannot  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
makir  g  mention  of  one  very  unfortunate  con- 
trove  sy  that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  this 
legislitive  package.  The  Reagan  adminisUa- 
tion  las  conditioned  its  support  of  this  pack- 
age (in  inclusion  of  a  provision  to  transfer  ju- 
risdk:  tk)n  over  more  than  40,000  acres  of  the 
Kofa  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  BLM.  This 
prop<isal  bears  no  substantive  relation  what- 
so«v>r  to  the  Santa  Rita  exchange.  Its  pur- 
ported necessity  is  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
pose i  location  of  a  500-kV  poweriine  along  a 
utilitj  corridor  through  the  refuge.  However, 
this  I  owerline  proposal  is  now  inactive,  having 
beer  tixrwd  aside  by  the  California  Public  Util- 
ities Commission,  and  will  not  be  a  live  issue 
for  s  jverai  years,  if  then. 

Miiny  conservationists  in  my  State  are 
strorgiy  opposed  to  this  major  deletion  of 
land  I  from  a  tong-established  refuge  and 
wor^  about  its  impact  on  management  of 
wildl  fe,  especially  bighorn  sheep. 
Tl  e  administi-ation's  insistence  on  this  pro- 


vision is  unnecessary  and  divisive,  and  I  do 
not  support  it  It  has  made  what  should  be  a 
harmonious  legislative  effort  a  difficult  and 
contentious  one.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
reconsider  their  position. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  S.  2352,  the 
Senate  companion  bill,  includes  this  provision 
and  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Arizona 
delegation  support  it.  All  of  us  in  the  delega- 
tion. I  believe,  share  a  firm  determination  to 
see' that  the  Santa  Rita  exchange  is  legislated 
in  this  Congress.  We  have  worked  together  on 
many  occaskjns  to  resolve  conti-oversies 
when  it  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  larger  good, 
and  I  am  confkJent  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  in 
this  case. 


JAPANESE       TRADE       BARRIERS 
MAKE    IT    TOUGH    FOR    THEM 
TO  BUY  AMERICAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 
Gaydos]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.       GAYDOS.       Mr.       Speaker, 
throughout  the  20  years  I  have  served 
in  Congress,  the  most  vocal  advocates 
of  a  free  and  open  American  market 
have  been  organizations  representing 
consumers. 

These  consumer  advocates  have 
argued  that  when  we  allow  foreign 
goods  into  our  stores,  American  work- 
ers and  their  families  benefit  from  a 
wider  range  of  choices  and  more  com- 
petitive pricing. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  choice  and  price  for  American 
consimiers,  and  we  have  rarely  closed 
the  American  market  to  any  foreign 
goods. 

But,  whether  or  not  there  are  equal- 
ly effective  consumer  advocates  in 
Japan  is  a  good  question. 

Just  last  week  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  trade  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  on  our  access 
to  their  beef  and  citrus  markets  col- 
lapsed. ^.  ^ 

In  fact,  the  American  negotiators 
are  so  upset  that  they  are  taking  the 
case  to  GATT,  the  intematiorial 
agency  which  resolves  trade  and  tariff 
disputes.  Unfortunately.  GATT  could 
take  up  to  5  years  before  it  makes  a 
decision  on  the  case,  and  even  then 
GATT  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  rul- 
ings. 

So  here  we  are.  American  consmner 
organizations  complain  that  H.R.  3 
and  all  other  trade  legislation  will 
hurt  the  American  consimier.  But 
what  about  our  allies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific? 

What  about  the  Japanese  consimier? 
Isn't  he  entitled  to  the  same  freedom 
of  choice  and  price  as  an  American 
shopper? 

In  Japan,  beef  sells  for  about  $25  a 
pound,  compared  with  about  $2  a 
pound  in  Washington,  and  meat  is 


only  one  of  the  Items  which  costs  Jap- 
anese shoppers  far  more  than  Ameri- 
cans. 

According  to  a  recent  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment publication: 

A  dozen  eggs  in  Japan  costs  about 
$2.08.  The  same  dozen  eggs  in  the 
United  States  would  cost   about  85 

cents.  w     *    on 

Bananas  in  Japan  cost  about  89 
cents  a  pound.  Bananas  here  are  50 
cents  a  pound. 

Japanese  shoppers  pay  about  $8.78  a 
gaUon  for  milk.  Here  it  only  costs 
$1.95. 

In  Japan,  potatoes  cost  81  cents  a 
pound.  In  the  United  States  the  same 
potatoes  sell  for  45  cents  a  pound. 

Chicken  costs  a  Japanese  shopper 
about  $4.07  a  pound.  A  shopper  here 
pays  less  than  $1  a  pound. 

Rice,  one  of  the  most  important  sta- 
ples of  the  Japanese  diet,  sells  for 
about  $1.90  cents  a  pound  there.  Rice 
costs  us  $1  a  pound. 

I  could  go  on  all  day.  but  these  few 
examples  clearly  show  how  much  Jap- 
anese consumers  are  suffering  because 
their  Government  restricts  the  flow  of 
goods  from  other  countries. 

Right  now.  Japanese  ftuiners  hold 
tremendous  political  clout  within 
Japan's  ruling  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  [LDP].  When  the  LDP  came  to 
power  in  1955.  its  political  strength 
was  tied  to  Japan's  farmers.  And  even 
though  Japan's  rural  population  has 
declined  from  45  percent  to  less  than 
15  percent  over  the  past  three  decades. 
this  change  has  not  lessened  the  influ- 
ence of  their  farmers. 

Despite  their  democratic  one-man- 
one-vote  political  system,  the  LDP  has 
stayed  in  power  by  giving  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation to  Japan's  rural  areas. 

For  example,  in  one  farming  area 
80,000  citizens  vote  to  elect  a  Member 
to  Japan's  House  of  Representatives. 
Meanwhile,  in  an  urban  area,  a 
Member  may  represent  as  many  as 
285.000  citizens.  This  means  that  every 
rural  vote  is  worth  3.5  votes  in  a  city. 
This  unfair  apportionment  allows 
the  LDP  to  stay  in  power,  but  all  of 
Japan  pays  for  it.  Farmers  are  kept 
happy  with  public  works  projects  in 
their  areas,  lower  tax  rates,  and  pro- 
tections against  foreign  competition 
for  agricultural  goods. 

The  agricultural  population  repre- 
sents about  4  percent  of  the  Japanese 
population,  and  their  average  farm  is 
less  than  3  acres.  By  contrast,  farmers 
make  up  2.2  percent  of  the  American 
population  and  the  average  U.S.  farm 
is  sprawled  out  over  461  acres. 

So.  since  the  average  American 
farmer  owns  more  than  150  times 
more  land  than  his  Japanese  coimter- 
part.   it  only  makes  sense  that  we 
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should  be  able  to  produce  more  goods 
at  a  lower  price,  and  this  is  certainly 
the  case. 

Japanese  farmers  currently  raise 
almost  5  million  head  of  cattle,  com- 
pared with  100  million  raised  in  the 
United  States.  Since  we  raise  20  times 
more  cattle,  one  would  expect  our  beef 
prices  to  be  lower.  But  it's  outrageous 
that  beef  sells  for  $25  a  pound  in 
Tokyo  and  only  $2  a  pound  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Japan  doesn't  operate  by  the  rules 
of  free  trade,  and  it's  ridiculous  for 
anyone  to  claim  otherwise.  Japanese 
consumers  suffer  from  their  Govern- 
ment's restrictive  trade  policies,  and 
they  see  the  problems  with  these  poli- 
cies each  time  they  go  to  the  grocery 
store. 

P^ed  with  everyday  reminders  of 
the  drawbacks  of  protectionism,  it's 
surprising  that  Japanese  officials 
object  so  strongly  to  H.R.  3.  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill.  They  have  opposed  the 
bill  since  it  was  first  introduced  3 
years  ago,  and  they  are  pleased  that 
Mr.  Reagan  has  vowed  to  kill  it. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions designed  to  improve  American 
access  to  foreign  markets,  but  a 
spokesman  for  Prime  Minister  Take- 
shita  of  Japan  said  the  bill  "will  have 
a  serious  impact  on  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral economic  cooperation  and 
may  hinder  the  development  of  the 
world  economy." 

These  strong  remarks  seem  to  be 
prompted  by  the  fear  that  H.R.  3 
might  hurt  Japanese  merchants  by 
opening  their  domestic  market  to 
lower  priced  American  goods. 

A  more  open  market  in  Japan  cer- 
tainly might  hurt  their  farmers  and 
middlemen  who  are  protected  by 
Japan's  restrictive  agricultural  import 
policies,  but  the  benefits  to  the  aver- 
age Japanese  consumer  would  be  im- 
measurable. 

If  their  Government  lowered  the 
trade  barriers  which  keep  American 
food  products  out  of  the  Japanese 
market,  I'm  sure  United  States  farm- 
ers would  line  up  to  sell  them  our 
high-quality,  low-priced  cattle  and 
crops. 

For  years,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  been  negotiating  with  the 
Japanese  to  open  their  markets  to 
American  farm  products.  The  most 
recent  talks  have  focused  on  United 
States  exports  of  beef  and  citrus  to 
Japan.  These  negotiations  collapsed 
because  Japan's  ruling  party's 
strength  lies  with  Japanese  farmers, 
and  those  farmers  are  not  about  to 
give  up  their  generous  subsidies,  tax 
preferences,  and  other  Government 
Dcrks 

So,  the  issue  will  go  to  GATT  and 
that  agency  will  inevitably  decide  that, 
indeed,  American  farmers  should  be 
able  to  sell  more  beef,  oranges,  and 
grapefruit  to  the  Japanese. 


At  a  time  when  Japanese  consumers 
pay  anywhere  from  $13  to  $50  a  pound 
for  beef,  one  would  think  that  Japa- 
nese officials  would  open  their  market 
to  American  beef— but  they  haven't. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Democratic 
Government  of  Japan  should  listen  to 
the  majority  of  its  citizens.  Japanese 
consumers  want  lower  food  prices  and 
American  farmers  want  to  be  able  to 
sell  their  cattle  and  produce  in  Japan. 

The  solution  is  obvious,  but  difficult 
for  the  Japanese  Govenraient  to  put 
into  practice  because  of  its  dependence 
upon  Japan's  farmers.  Politicians  in 
Japan  need  to  realize  that  the  extraor- 
dinary clout  which  their  farming  mi- 
nority wield  is  trying  the  patience  of 
Japan's  trading  partners  and  hurting 
Japanese  consumers. 

Less  expensive  imported  food  would 
raise  the  standard  of  living  for  every 
Japanese  wage  earner,  since  food  is 
such  a  major  expense  for  the  average 
Japanese  family.  An  increase  in  the 
volume  of  food  imports  could  also 
reduce  the  enormous  bilateral  trade 
imbalance  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

Last  year's  $170  billion  trade  deficit 
has  created  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  our  major  trading 
partners,  but  a  more  open  Japanese 
market  could  ease  some  of  these  ten- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3.  our  omnibus 
trade  bill,  was  designed  to  help  Amer- 
ica reduce  our  trade  deficit  and  im- 
prove our  competitiveness.  Consider- 
ing how  jealously  the  Japanese  pro- 
tect their  agricultural  market,  it  is 
outrageous  that  they  have  the  audaci- 
ty to  criticize  H.R.  3. 

If.  in  fact,  the  President  does  veto 
H.R.  3,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  an  override  so  this  im- 
portant bill  can  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  bill  is  a  fine  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  took  3  years  of  labor  and 
negotiation  to  produce,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  market. 

But  we  carmot  do  it  alone.  Interna- 
tional trade  is  a  give-and-take  relation- 
ship, and  now  is  the  time  for  the  Japa- 
nese to  open  their  markets  to  our  farm 
products. 

We  grant  the  Japanese  the  privilege 
of  selling  their  goods  in  the  United 
States,  and  American  farmers  and 
businessmen  expect  and  deserve  the 
same  free  access  to  the  Japanese 
market. 

Without  a  doubt.  American  farmers 
can  deliver  the  quality  and  price 
which  Japanese  consumers  demand, 
and  it  is  simply  up  to  their  Govern- 
ment to  allow  us  to  compete  in  the 
Japanese  market. 

Many  American  industries  have 
taken  a  beating  because  of  competi- 
tion with  the  Japanese,  and  millions  of 
American  workers  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  Japanese  imports  have  forced 
their  employers  out  of  business.  Japa- 


nese officials  should  be  sensitive  to 
this  fact,  and  they  should  appreciate 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
still  the  largest  and  most  open  market 
in  the  world. 

The  least  they  can  do  is  allow  us  to 
compete  with  their  farmers  on  a  fair 
and  level  playing  field.  Access  to  their 
farming  market  is  not  a  lot  to  ask.  and 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  improv- 
ing trade  and  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  farm  products 
are  competitive.  All  we  need  is  the  op- 
portunity to  sell  American  farm  goods 
freely  and  openly  in  the  Japanese 
market. 

D  2010 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  my  very 
diplomatic  remarks  involving  the  Jap- 
anese and  their  farm  people.  At  an- 
other time  I  will  take  some  other 
items  up  which  I  have  talked  about  in 
the  past,  but  let  me  just  make  a  couple 
of  observations  at  this  time. 

First  of  all,  the  Japanese  have  been 
trying  to  fool  the  whole  world.  They 
have  kept  themselves  free  from  any 
imports.  They  have  subsidized  their 
own  industry.  They  do  everything  that 
breaks  every  regulation,  real  or  imag- 
ined, binding  or  nonbinding.  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
which  has  to  adhere  to  and  respond  to. 
We  have  caught  the  Japanese  cheat- 
ing time  and  time  again,  cheating  on 
television  sets,  stealing  in  this  country, 
and  I  say  that  without  reservation. 
They  have  been  fined  repeatedly  but 
because  of  their  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions those  fines  have  been  reduced  or 
almost  eliminated. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  not 
me  speaking.  It  is  the  record  speaking. 
The  Japanese  have  not  been  fair  in 
international  trade  since  we  beat  them 
in  the  last  war.  I  have  my  own  particu- 
lar thoughts  of  what  I  would  like  to  do 
with  Japan  but  those  are  a  subject 
matter  for  another  discussion.  The 
fact  remains  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  most  of  those  in  the  eco- 
nomic community  of  ours,  calls  Japan 
our  "trading  partner." 

They  are  no  more  a  partner  than  if 
we  could  expand  it  to  its  nth  degree, 
and  they  are  a  trading  enemy  really 
because  we  are  at  war  with  Japan  eco- 
nomically, and  anybody  who  reads  it 
any  differently  does  not  understand. 
That  is  not  speaking  again,  it  is  the 
record.  I  can  go  back  seriatim  and 
point  out  in  the  record  what  they  have 
done  over  the  years.  They  even  have 
not  become  party  to  a  joint  interna- 
tional agreement  on  a  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement.  They  have  not 
done  that  basically.  They  keep  putting 
things  off.  They  say.  "We  are  going  to 
take  care  of  your  agricultural  prod- 
ucts." 

Who  wants  to  exchange?  Of  course 
our  trade  people,  our  negotiators,  the 
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„ Trade  Ambassador  keeps 

excuses  and  explanations  that 
d  like  to  get  our  farm  products 
that  was  the  basis  of  my  spe- 

this  evening  but  who  wants 

n  a  position  whereby  we  give  our 

resources,  we  send  lumber  to 

in  its  natural  state,  we  send 

Js  to  Japan,  we  send  coal  to 

,  and  we  send  farm  products,  and 

s  not  labor  intensive.  We  get 

cameras,     high-labor-intensive 

such  as  automobiles,  and  I 

"that  is  absurd,  as  it  is  for  anyone 
sven  has  a  smidgen  of  imder- 
,  of  international  trade.  They 
treating  us  fairly.  Every  time 
them  with  their  hand  in  the 
jar.  and  every  time  they  are 
cheating,  and  they  have  been 
on  patents  and  everything 
^  nd  it  is  not  me  speaking  again,  it 
matter  of  record,  everytime  they 
they  go  back  again  saying: 
ire  a  defeated  nation.  You  cannot  do 
us.  International  trade  negotiations 
take  the  place  of  all  this  severe  pen- 
things  of  that  nature. 
1  he  meantime  they  have  18,000  to 
economic  spies  in  this  country 
the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
.  We  have  caught  them  so  many 
I  do  not  know  how  long  this 
can  put  up  with  it. 
.;  is  going  to  happen,  has  al- 
happened.  The  low  value  of  the 
dollar  has  allowed  all  the 
_  to  come  in  and  buy  up  our 
., .  They  are  buying  it  up. 
Japanese  own  Pearl  Harbor,  80 
„t  of  the  hotels  and  all  the  busi- 
in  Pearl  Harbor  is  owned  by  the 
I  am  not  anti-Japanese  or 
Canadian  or  whatever,  all  I  know 
,  it  is  a  bad  sign. 

example,  the  Canadian  Acquisi- 
Corporation  over  in  Canada,  they 
(pending  large  sums  of  money  in 
da  through  their  Parliament,  and 
are  making  that  money  available 
that  the  Canadian  Acquisition  Cor- 
pora iion  can  in  turn  try  to  acquire  for 
Canida  all  foreign  interests  in  these 
comi>anies  including  a  lot  of  United 
Stat  ;s  interests  up  in  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nadiwi  Government  has  finally  con- 
clud  id  that  it  is  not  to  their  best  inter- 
ests that  foreign  governments  own  so 
muc  1  of  their  industrial  activity. 

W  \  had  a  special  order  earlier  this 
ever  ing  on  plant  closings.  Here  there 
is  a  decision  made  on  a  computer  in 
Bona,  Germany,  to  close  a  plant  in 
this  country.  That  is  crazy,  it  is  crazy 
to  h  ave  this  country  find  itself  in  such 
an  inexplicable  position  that  they 
would  be  the  victim  of  a  movement 
sucli  as  that.  That  is  foolish.  We 
can  lot  even  get  through  the  Congress 
hers  a  reasonable  legislative  enact- 
ment which  woiald  allow  us  to  know 


exactly  how  many  companies,  or  how 
much  of  our  economy  ah-eady  has 
been  purchased  by  foreigners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spread  on  the 
record  as  of  last  week,  or  the  week 
before,  a  Japanese  publication  in  the 
Japanese  language  which  indicated  all 
of  the  Japanese  ownerships  in  this 
country  and  the  facts  in  that  article 
were  shocking. 

I  had  an  interpreter  interpret  the 
columns  and  I  spread  it  on  the  record 
last  week  or  2  weeks  ago  and  in  there 
it  says  such  and  such  a  corporation 
with  so  many  employees  and  located 
in  such  a  place,  how  much  business 
they  do,  every  conceivable  statistic, 
and  it  is  all  listed  in  that  Japanese 
publication.  We  have  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on  in  this  country,  and  we 
better  do  that  because  if  we  do  not,  I 
think  we  are  destined  to  become  a 
colony  again  and  may  have  to  fight 
another  war  to  remove  the  yoke  from 
our  necks.  This  country  is  not  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  that  is  an- 
other matter  of  record.  This  country  is 
not  the  richest  nation.  I  think  we  are 
No.  3  supposedly. 

We  are  the  biggest  debtor  nation  if 
that  is  some  accomplishment. 

Next  week  or  so  I  will  be  taking  up 
another  aspect  of  this  subject  in  an- 
other special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close  by 
urging  the  Japanese  representatives  in 
this  country,   and  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  because  they  read  this 
Record,  that  they  better  give  some 
practical  consideration  to  the  existing 
trade  inequities  and  that  they  better 
take  a  little  suffering  their  way  be- 
cause we  just  cannot  do  it  any  longer. 
There   is   diplomacy,   and   there   is 
delay,  and  there  is  fast  talking  and 
things  like  that,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  else  they  do  it  but  they  are  doing 
a  pretty  good  job  of  it  because  they 
are  still  doing  what  they  have  been 
doing  and  that  is  excluding  American 
products.  I  have  the  whole  litany  laid 
out.  We  know  how  many  American 
cars  are  sold  in  Japan,  which  is  3.000 
or  4,000.  We  know  how  many  they  sell 
here,  and  it  is  in  the  millions.  They 
have  25  percent  of  our  market.  That  is 
crazy. 

It  is  not  understandable  and  it  is  m- 
defensible  and  absolutely  bad  interna- 
tional economics. 

Back  many  years  ago  I  gave  a  name 
to  international  trade  with  the  Japa- 
nese, and  I  called  it  by  a  certain  name. 
I  was  criticized  very  regularly  for  it. 
and  very  profoundly  so  because  I  said 
the  Japanese  at  that  time  were  not  au- 
thentic in  what  their  trade  position 
was,  their  posture,  and  their  supposed 
desire  to  negotiate  as  our  trading  part- 
ner. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  trading  partners.  Many 


years  ago  I  called  it  samurai  econom- 
ics I  gave  it  that  name,  samurai  eco- 
nomics, meaning  that  in  international 
economics  one  would  accomplish  one's 
end  at  any  cost.  If  you  have  to  Ue  and 
cheat,  whatever  you  have  to  do,  do  it, 
and  apparently  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing. There  is  no  question  about  it.  It 
has  been  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  they  have  dumped  on  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  they  subsidize.  It  has 
been  proven.  It  is  not  me  saying  it,  it  is 
the  fact.  ,^  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  they 
would  be  well  advised,  if  those  in  their 
proper  positions  would  take  a  second 
look  at  their  obstinance,  and  negotiate 
sincerely  with  this  government  and  try 
to  equalize  our  international  trade  im- 
balance which  is  now  $40  billion  to  $50 
bUlion  and  heading  to  $60  biUion  in 
favor  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
at  this  time.  I  will  be  back  in  a  week  or 
two  on  another  aspect  of  this  subject 
matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BOLAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Spence  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  from  May  9,  on  accoimt  of 
convalescence  from  surgery. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative   program   and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallegly)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Cheney,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  for  60  mm- 
utes,  on  May  24. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  on  May  11. 

Mr.  GiNRicH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonswlez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brennan,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Penny,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brennan,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
11. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  11. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Califomia,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  11. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  June  7  and  8. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  11. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallegly)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHTJETTE. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Packaks. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  Califomia. 

Mr.  Lightfoot. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  KoLBE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Tallon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  TRAFicAjrr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 


Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Califomia. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
May  11, 1988,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3587.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  the  Service  Sec- 
retary concerned  the  option  to  order  a  cadet 
or  midshipman  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  without  first  ordering  such  cadet  or 
midshipman  to  active  duty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3588.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood development  demonstration,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  5318  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3589.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Department's  annual  report  on  the 
status  and  accomplishments  of  the  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  centers  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5715;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3590.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  a 
report  on  arts  education,  "Toward  Civiliza- 
tion", pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  954(m);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3591.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  to  achieve  greater  accountability  in 
Federal  student  assistance  programs,  to  en- 
hance the  equity  and  effectiveness  of  Feder- 
al programs  in  support  of  higher  education, 
to  expand  and  Improve  the  Income  Contin- 
gent Loan  Program,  to  reduce  waste  and 
abuse,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3592.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Etefense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  to  Paki- 
stan for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $240  million  (Transmittal  No. 
88-27),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3593.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  digital  target 
material  capabilities  (Transmittal  No.  02- 
88),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2767(f);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


3594.  A  letter  from  the  ArchivlBt.  NaUonal 
Archives  and  Records  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  a  proposed  archival  de- 
pository for  the  Presidential  and  other  his- 
torical materials  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, pursuant  to  44  UJS.C.  2112(aK3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3595.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insulso"  Affairs. 

3596.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  notice  certifying  the 
region  comprised  of  the  Federal  Judicial  dis- 
trict for  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  pursuant 
to  28  U.S.C.  581  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3597.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled.  "Terrorist 
Allen  Removal  Act  of  1988";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

3598.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting status  report  on  aircraft  safety  rule- 
making procedures  for  the  period  Jainuary 
1988  through  April  1988,  pursuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  app.  1421  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3599.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorization  appropriations 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3600.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  recovery  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  of 
the  cost  of  Customs  processing  of  imported 
articles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

3601.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
transmitting  the  1988  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  401(c)(2),  1395i(b)(2).  1395t(b)(2)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  100-193);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3602.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition),  transmitting  a  report 
of  actions  taken  to  increase  competition  for 
contracts  during  fiscal  year  1987.  pursuant 
to  41  U.S.C.  419;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 

3603.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion-trained graduates  in  certain  health-care 
professions  or  occupations  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  without  regard  to  civil  serv- 
ice hiring  procedures;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

3604.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
transmitting  the  1988  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  401(c)(2),  13951(bK2). 
1395t(b)(2)  (H.  E)oc.  No.  100-194);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
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OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


IIUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 

R    4445.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18. 

^  States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  flre- 

e  ipecially  useful  to  terrorists;  with  an 

(Rept.  100-612).  Referred  to  the 

of   the   Whole   House   on   the 

the  Union.  

^  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 

R   2756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Middle 

intersUte  Forest  Fire  Protection 

to  include  the  State  of  Ohio;  with 

(Rept.  100-613).  Referred  to 

of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

the  Union. 

LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 

.R.  2835.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 

Agriculture  to  release  certain  restric- 

,  yi  a  parcel  of  land  located  in  Hender- 

T^nnessee;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 

1).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

iALL  of  Ohio:  House  Resolution  441. 

ition  providing  for  the  consideration 

4471,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 

•  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the  ac- 

of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 

ition,  to  make  supplemental  authori- 

of  appropriations  for  the  Board  for 

)nal   Broadcasting,  and  for  other 

(Rept.  100-615).  Referred  to  the 

Calendar. 

MOAKLEY:  House  Resolution  442.  A 
J  lion  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
:  801,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
....orize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
through  1992  (Rept.  100-616).  Referred 
House  Calendar. 

FROST:  House  Resolution  443.  A  res- 
n  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
J193,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqulsi- 
ind  publication  of  data  about  crimes 
nanif est  prejudice  based  on  race,  rell- 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity  (Rept. 
).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Uijder  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tion were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
fern  d  as  follows 


By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Ramgkl): 
;.  4549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
^ent  of  the  congressional  members  of 
ktexlco-Unlted  States  Intergovemmen- 
immission  on  Narcotics  and  Psycho- 
Drug  Abuse  and  Control,  and  to  clari- 
purposes  of  the  commission;  to  the 
„ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BONKiai  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mrs.  Mor- 
nxA,  Mr.  GowzALEZ,  Mr.  Sikorski. 
and  Mrs.  Bozkh): 


H.]l 
poin  ment 
the 

tal  to: 
trop  c 
f  y  tl  le 
Con  mittee 


H.R.  4550.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  decennial  censuses  of  population,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BORSKI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kostmaybr): 

H  R.  4551.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  existing 
Revolutionary  War  fortifications  and  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  study  of  the  life  and 
career  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRENNEN: 

H.R.  4552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  hire,  or 
threaten  to  hire,  permanent  replacement 
workers  during  the  first  10  weeks  of  any 
strike;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRENNEN  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Snowe,  and  Mr.  Studds): 
H.R.  4553.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  American  lobster;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mrs.    BYRON    (for    herself,    Mr. 
MRAZEK.  Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Cardin, 

Mr.   McMiLLEN   of   Maryland,   Mrs. 
Bentley.     Mr.     Dyson,     and     Mr. 

H.R.  4554.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions on  land  ac<iuisitions  for  Antietam  Na- 
tional Battlefield;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL 
H.R.  4555.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
nonprofit  hospital  insurers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  discount  unpaid  losses  in  comput- 
ing taxable  income  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,      Mr.      Stallings.      Mr. 
Stangeland,     Mr.     Stenholm,     Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr.  Udall): 
H  R  4556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  relating  to 
certain      cross     compliance      requirements 
under  the  Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HUTTO  (for  himself  (by  re- 
quest), Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Michigan): 
H  R  4557.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  to  require  alerting  and  locating 
equipment.  Including  emergency  position  In- 
dicating radio  beacons,  on  United  States  un- 
inspected vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  ,    ^ 

By  Mr.  HUTTO  (for  himself  (by  re- 
quest). Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ander- 
son,     Mr.      Hammerschmidt,      Mr. 
NowAK,  and  Mr.  Stangeland): 
H.R.  4558.  A  bill  to  transfer  administra- 
tion of  bridges  and  causeways  over  naviga- 
ble waters  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries   and 
Public  Works  and  Transportetion. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  4559.  A  bill  to  change  the  status  of 
the    Veterans'    Administration    outpatient 
clinic  in  Toledo,  OH,  to  that  of  an  independ- 
ent clinic;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  LOTT. 

H.R.  4560.  A  bill  to  designate  the  National 
Space  Technology  Laboratories  in  Bay  St. 
Louis,  MS.  as  the  "John  C.  Stennls  Space 
Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida): 
H.R.  4561.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration   for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Oberstah.  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Moody.   Mr.   Gray   of   Illinois.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Ms.    Oakar,    Mr.    Stangeland,    Mr. 
CoNYERS,   Mr.   Roberts,   Mrs.   Col- 
lins.  Mr.   Penny.   Mr.   Dorgah   of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Whittakeb): 
H.R.  4562.  A  bill  to  enable  certain  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  to  engage  temporarUy  in  trade 
within  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
H  R.  4563.  A  bUl  to  provide  authorization 
of  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  U.S.  National  Central  Bureau 
[USNCBl  of  Interpol  for  hosting  periodical- 
ly the  General  Assembly  of  Interpol  and  to 
allow  the  Attorney  General  to  solicit,  re- 
ceive and  make  gifts  and  bequests  for  offi- 
cial Interpol  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  4564.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries  for  enforcement  of  drug  laws; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL 
H.R.  4565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MiNETA.   Mr.   Matsui.   Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,    Mr.    Clay,    Mr.    Fazio,    Mr. 
Towns,  Ms.  Pblosi,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mrs.  Saiki.  and  Mr. 
Lttngren): 
H  J  Res.  564.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  week  of  April  1989  as  "National 
Earthquake  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Broobipield,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Trapi- 
CANT.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Frost,  and 
Mr.  Cooper): 
H.J.  Res.  565.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1989  as  the  "Year  of  the  Young  Reader ';  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Con.  Res.  296.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  printing  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


\ 


sentatlves  Election  Law  Guidebook.   1988; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGl: 
H.  Con.  Res.  297.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
call  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  plastic  bullets 
by  British  security  forces  in  Northern  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Ireland,    Mr.    MacKay,     Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
McCoLLtTM,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Htrrro. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.    CJhappell,    Mr.    Roberts,    Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Pacscard.  Mr.  JoHTZ.  and  Mr.  Huck- 

ABY): 

H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
relief  for  the  U.S.  citrus  Industry  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  other 
appropriate  relief;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  sup- 
pression of  International  narcotics  traffick- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WELDON: 

H.  Res.  440.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
select  committee  to  Investigate  fire  safety  in 
the  Capitol  and  House  Office  Buildings; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
362.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rela- 
tive to  removal  of  asbestos  from  school 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILi;S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  PICKETT  Introduced  a  bUl  (H.R. 
4566)  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  S.  Neal; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  757:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  BuECHNER,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Lantos,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Lungren.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Mrazkk. 

H.R.  1158:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
Hughes. 

H.R.  1580:  Mrs.  Kennelly  and  Mr.  HocH- 
brueckner. 

H.R.  1842:  Mr.  Faitntroy,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  M<HjRath,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Sund«uist,  Mr.  Jep- 
PORDS,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Si- 
korski, Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Stokes, 


Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Udall,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1885:  Mr.  Stenholm  and  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  1950:  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  McE^iveh,  Mr.  Studds,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Huckaby. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  E>eFazio, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Towns,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Smith  o;  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Mica. 
B4r.  LiviNOSTON.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  2238:  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Grant. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2489:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  2586:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  3048:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Nagle.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Skaggs, 
and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  3065:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  C^raig.  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Johnson     of     South     Dakota,     and     Mr. 

SCHUETTE. 

H.R.  3132:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  3314:  Mr.  Foglibtta  and  Mr.  Dreier 
of  Callfomla. 

H.R.  3375:  Mr.  Gregg. 

H.R.  3454:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Darden,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3699:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
ScHEUTTE,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  3719:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
PoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Lojan,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mrs.  MoRELLA,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Swindall, 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Lancaster, 
and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  3724:  Mr.  Bonker. 

H.R.  3730:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  3809:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  3810:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Glick- 
man, Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  de 

LU(K>. 

H.R.  3848:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  3891:  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Bonker,  and 
Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  3893:  Mr.  Applegate. 

HJl.  3903:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  3907:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Skaggs,  and 
Mr.  ASPIN. 


H.R.  3915:  Mr.  Ramckl. 

H.R.  3944:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

HJl.  3988:  Mr.  Dannkmeysr,  BCr.  Packabs. 

Mr.  MooRHEAO,  Mr.   Luhgrzn,  Mr.  Batu, 
and  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Molloham,  Mr.  McEwkm. 
and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  4074:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  Mr.  McCurdy. 
H.R.  4090:  Mr.  Ritikr. 
H.R.  4113:  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
DwYKR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  4127:  Ms.  Snows,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Atkins,  B4r.  Gilman,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt, Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.R.  4131:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Dannebceyer. 
Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  4132:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Mfume,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  4139:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

HJl.  4140:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4150:  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Lighttdot, 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Ray.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Brenwan.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier. Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
WHriTEN,  Mr.  SuND«uisT,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  EcKART.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Price  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Huck- 
aby, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Bxtnning,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  4178:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  4198:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4200:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Fogu- 
etta.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Yatron,  and 
Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  4247:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  4277:  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
PusTER,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. 

H.R.  4279:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Lipinski. 

H.R.  4289:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  4314:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  4324:  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  4325:  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  4340:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  4361:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  H<x:h- 
BRUECKNER.  Mr.  KoMNTU,  Mt.  Ramgxl,  and 
Mr.  Jontz. 
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aid 


.»;.  *409:  Mr.  Mavhoules,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Th  3MAS  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

4445:  Mr.   Obey,  Mr.   Gordon,  Mr. 
Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 
n    4446:   Mr.   Holloway,   Mr.  Tauzin, 
Sl  incHTER  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 

lY    Mr.    Bateman,   Mr.   Baker,    Mr. 

,  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Parhis,  Mr.  Emer- 

d  Mr.  Blaz. 

4455:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
.  4462:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

4501:  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Stjnia. 

4526:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
cW.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Downey  of 
■Jork.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
.oils,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Di  rRBiN,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Bi  ENNAN,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
HlRRIS,  Mr.  Flippio,  Mr.  Rowland  of 

i,  Mr.   Hepner,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 

of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  La- 
Mr.    Dicks.    Mr.    Erdrxich,    Mr. 

.-  Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
„ ,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dowdy 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Mav- 
xi ,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  E>onald  E.  Lukens, 
Dkvis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
jEi  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
S<hetjer,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Shays,  and 

i^iNE  of  California. 

Res.  145:  Mr.  Vento,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 

ES.  and  Mr.  MacKay. 

Res.  374:  Mr.  Delldms  and  Mrs.  MOR- 


H 
Mr. 

H.R 
Rahau. 

H.R 
Mr 

McCr^y 
Arche] 

SON 

H.R 

H.R 

H.R 

H.R 
Dardei 
New 
Delld 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Georg^ 
Jones 
Falce, 
MacK^y 
Penny 
of 

ROULE! 

Mr 

KiLDE] 

Mr. 

Mr.  U 
H.J. 
Walc!^ 


H.J 


ELLA. 
H.J. 

Pelos 


Res.    456:    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Ms. 

Mr.   Annunzio,   Mr.   Hunter,   Mr. 

.,    Mr.    PnsTER,    Mr.    Harris,    Mr. 

Jagt,  Mr.  BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  Lehman 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Morrison  of 

Connecticut,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 


WORTIEY 

Vande  » 
of  Flc  rida 


Emerson,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Pascell, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Lungren, 
Miss  Schneider,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Ms.  Kapture.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fawell, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Baker.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Holloway,  and  Mr. 
Mavroules. 

H.J.  Res.  464:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  DEliAY,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Torricelu, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Gregg. 

H.J.  Res.  489:  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKiiNS,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr. 
.Akaka 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Gray  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  5:  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr. 
Tauzin.  ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  232:  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Good- 
ling. 


H.  Con.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Gray  of 
lUinois.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  262:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Gregg, 
and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.  Res.  437:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Carh,  and  Mr. 
Gardin. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  390:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
169.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
Richard  Swikllnski.  Arnold,  PA.  relative  to 
individual  rights;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  4549.  THE  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T7tesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing along  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rangel]  a  bill  (H.R.  4549)  that  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  congressional 
members  to  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
governmental Commission  on  Narcotics  and 
Psychotropic  Drug  Abuse  and  Control. 

In  1986,  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  along  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  select  committee  [Mr.  Rangel],  I  at- 
tended the  26th  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  which  was  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  Texas, 
Mr.  DE  UA  Garza  and  Senator  Gramm.  The 
Conference  called  for  creating  a  bilateral  inter- 
governmental commission  that  would  consist 
of  representatives  from  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  both  our  nations,  an  idea 
that  was  included  in  section  2024  of  the  Anti- 
Dmg  Abuse  Act  of  1986  (P.L.  99-570).  That 
section  also  authorizes  the  President  to  direct 
the  Department  of  State,  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Dmg  Enforcement  Policy  Board, 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Government 
of  Mexico  to  create  such  a  joint  intergovern- 
mental commission. 

For  over  a  year  the  Department  of  State, 
and  especially  its  Bureau  of  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Matters,  has  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  helping  to  create  the  bilateral  intergov- 
ernmental commission.  The  Bureau  has,  how- 
ever, stated  its  willingness  to  provide  us  with 
briefings  and  reports  prior  to  our  meetings 
with  our  Mexican  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  participate  with  us  in  creating 
the  Mexico-United  States  Intergovernmental 
Commission,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  go 
forward  with  this  bilateral  commission. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  straightfor- 
ward. It  is  intended  to  help  improve  relations 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  on 
narcotics-related  issues.  Although  the  bilateral 
commission  could  make  recommendations  to 
their  respective  executive  and  legislative 
bodies,  the  commission,  which  would  meet 
semiannually,  is  not  authorized  to  make  bind- 
ing policy  decisions.  It  is,  however,  intended  to 
help  identify  contentious  drug-related  issues 
confronting  our  two  nations  and  to  help  re- 
solve those  problems  by  suggesting  construc- 
tive solutions. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  in  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  appoint  at  least  five  members  to  the 
House  delegation.  At  least  one  member  of  the 
delegation  would  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  at  least  one 
member  would  be  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  Speaker  would  also  desig- 
nate the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
House  delegation. 

With  respect  to  the  Senate,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  in  consultation  with  the- 
minority  leader,  would  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point five  members  to  the  Senate  delegation, 
at  least  one  Senator  of  the  Senate  delegation 
would  be  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  one  Senator  from  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Similarly,  the 
Senate  majority  leader  would  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation.  The  House  and 
Senate  delegations  would  reflect  the  ratio  in 
party  membership  in  their  respective  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  appoint- 
ed to  the  bilateral  intergovernmental  commis- 
sion would  be  appoointed  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  during  the  Congress 
in  which  they  are  appointed. 

Expenses  of  the  House  and  Senate  delega- 
tions would  be  limited  to  $25,000  per  delega- 
tion for  each  fiscal  year  and  would  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Department  of  State's  Inter- 
national Conferences  and  Contingencies  ac- 
count. A  report  on  the  use  of  those  funds  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a  year  Mexican  offi- 
cials have  urged  us  to  implement  section 
2024  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  and  we  have 
been  hindered  by  the  refusal  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  join  with  us  in  creating  this  bilateral 
intergovernmental  commission.  I  believe  that 
my  measure  to  implement  section  2024  of  the 
Anti-Doig  Abuse  Act  of  1986  will  help  improve 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  in  jointly  combating  the  illicit  produc- 
tion, trafficking,  and  consumption  of  drugs  in 
both  our  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  better  inform  my 
colleagues  on  the  details  of  this  proposal,  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  my  bill  and  I  would  welcome 
the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
H.R. 4549 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2024  of  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  Purpose  of  the  Commission.— The 
purpose  of  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
governmental Commission  on  Narcotics  and 
Psychotropic  Drug  Abuse  and  Control 
should  be  to  review  narcotics-related  issues 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  to 
Improve  relations  between  the  two  countries 
with  respect  to  these  issues,  and  to  malse 
recommendations  with  respect  to  these 
issues  to  the  appropriate  executive  and  leg- 
islative agencies  and  bodies  of  each  country. 
"(e)  Appointment  of  Congressional  Mem- 
bers.— 


(1)  House  membership.— (A)  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  author- 
ized to  appoint,  in  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House,  at  least  5  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  commission.  Of  the  Members  so  ap- 
pointed, at  least  one  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Committee  Foreign  Affairs  and  at  least 
one  shall  be  a  meml>er  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  Members  of  the  House  so 
appointed  shall  be  known  as  the  House  dele- 
gation to  the  commission. 

"(B)  The  Speaker  shall  designate  one  of 
the  Members  so  appointed  as  chairman  of 
the  House  delegation  and  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers so  appointed  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
House  delegation. 

"(C)  The  membership  of  the  House  dele- 
gation shall  reflect  the  ratio  In  party  mem- 
bership In  the  House. 

"(2)  Senate  membership.— (A)  The  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, in  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  at  least  5  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  serve  as  members  of  the  com- 
mission. Of  the  Members  so  appointed,  at 
least  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  at  least  one 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  so 
appointed  shall  be  known  as  the  Senate  del- 
egation to  the  commission. 

"(B)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Members  so  ap- 
pointed as  chairman  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion and  one  of  the  Members  so  appointed 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation. 

"(C)  The  membership  of  the  Senate  dele- 
gation shall  reflect  the  ratio  In  party  mem- 
bership in  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Term  of  each  appointment.— Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  appointed  to 
the  Commission  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  appointed  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
commission  during  the  Congress  in  which 
they  are  appointed. 

"(4)  Funding.— (A)  Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for 
International  Conferences  and  Contingen- 
cies' for  each  fiscal  year,  $25,000  may  be 
used  for  the  expenses  of  the  House  delega- 
tion and  $25,000  may  be  used  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Senate  delegation. 

"(B)  Funds  made  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  ap- 
proved— 

"(i)  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  delega- 
tion in  the  case  of  House  delegation,  and 

"(ii)  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  dele- 
gation in  the  case  of  the  Senate  delegation. 

"(C)  The  certificate  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  delegation,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  ac- 
counting officers  in  the  auditing  of  all  ac- 
counts of  their  respective  delegations. 

"(5)  Reports.— The  House  delegation  and 
the  Senate  delegation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  made  available  to  that  dele- 
gation under  paragraph  (4). 

"(f)  Initial  Meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion.—The  Members  of  Congress  Initially 
appointed  as  members  of  the  commission 
under   subsection   (e),    together   with    any 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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rRIBUTE  TO  ISRAEL  AND 
DAVID  HOPFER 


ION.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  raw  JKRSKY 
IH  iaS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  dUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bayonne  Zi- 
onist D  strict  recently  paid  tribute  to  communi- 
ty   lea<er    and    businessman    extraordinaire 
David  ►  loffer  at  a  celebration  of  Jewish  herit- 
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Congregation  Talmud  Torah.  Congregation 
Ohav  Zedek,  and  Temple  Emanu-EI. 

Professionally,  David  is  the  owner  and 
president  of  MD  Respiratory  Services,  Inc.,  a 
medical  supply  company  specializing  in  respi- 
ratory care  services  and  equipment,  having 
graduated  from  Bloomfield  College  and  Saint 
Barnabas  Medical  Center  School  of  Respirato- 
ry Therapist.  He  is  a  certified  respiratory  thera- 
pist through  the  National  Board  of  Respiratory 
Care  and  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of 
Respiratory  Care  and  the  National  Association 
of  Medical  Equipment  Suppliers. 

I  am  truly  honored  to  have  represented  in 
my  district  a  remarkable  community  which  has 
made  vast  contributions  to  American  society 
and  the  worid.  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in 
hailing  the  achievements  of  Israel,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community,  and  David  Hotter. 
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the  40th  anniversary  of  the  great 
ou»«  -.  Israel.  Mr.  Hotter  is  an  outstanding 
leader  (rt  the  Bayonne  Jewish  community  who 
is  dedicated  to  work  on  behalf  of  Zionism  and 
his  pre  sous  homeland.  In  the  15  short  years 
since  h  s  arrival  to  Bayonne,  Davkl's  presence 
has  be  in  felt  by  many  through  his  widespread 
involve  rent  in  civic  and  religious  affairs. 

In  th !  40  years  that  Israel  has  been  in  exist- 
ence Hs  wkJe  and  varied  history  has  had  a 
lasting  impact  Since  its  inception,  its  story 
has  be  en  cokxed  by  major  achievements  de- 
spite <ontinual  military  and  political  tension 
and  de  Bp  concerns  about  the  future.  Through 
its  40  year  history  Israel  has  grown  as  a 
nation  ind  as  a  symbol  to  the  worid. 

As  a  society,  the  Nation's  great  technologi- 
cal an<  social  strides  are  evidenced  by  signifi- 
cant di  Koveries  and  the  development  of  tech- 
nk^ues  that  have  been  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. II  has  raised  the  standard  of  living  of  its 
people  and  successfully  absortjed  immigrants 
and  rufugees  from  diverse  regions  of  the 
worM. 

It  gi/es  me  great  pleasure  to  note  that 
Israel  s  a  very  reliable  pro-Western  ally  with  a 
strong  defense  system  that  serves  Western 
and  A^nerican  interests.  Their  level  of  coop- 
eratioi]  in  times  of  crisis  shows  that  we  have  a 
true  fr  end  indeed.  At  home,  Israel  remains  a 
functicning  denfX)cracy  very  much  committed 
to  pri  iservatkjn  of  democracy  even  when 
strong  polk:y  differences  surface. 

Like  tnse,  the  highest  traditions  of  social  jus- 
tk»  are  exemplified  by  the  MkWIe  Eastern 
state.  A  recent  trial  of  a  Nazi  war  criminal 
symb<  lizes  their  commitment  to  ensuring  that 
there  will  never  be  anottier  Hokxaust  again. 
And  ri  jhtly  so. 

In  t  le  United  States,  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can J  jwish  community  have  left  their  marit  in 
virtua  ly  every  arena.  Perhaps  the  best  exam- 
ple ir  tfie  14th  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jerser,  whkih  I  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
sentirg,  is  Davkj  Hotter.  David  is  a  life 
memi  er  and  a  past  presklent  of  the  Bayonne 
Zkjnii  t  District  and  serves  on  tt>e  boards  of  di- 
rectos  of  the  Bayonne  Jewish  Community 
Center  and  Council  and  the  Jewish  Family 
and  ^Kjnseling  Servk^e.  He  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  ttie  South  Hudson  Lodge  of  B'nai 
B'rith  as  well  as  a  member  of  Liberty  Lodge, 
Kniglts  of  Pythias.  He  is  also  a  member  of 


RED  RIBBON  WEEK 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  May  9  through  May  15  has  been 
named  Red  Ribbon  Week  in  Florida.  This  is  a 
yearly  event  in  whteh  the  children  and  adults 
of  Florida  "just  say  no"  to  dmgs  and  the  terri- 
ble crimes  which  result  from  drug  abuse.  By 
wearing  campaign  buttons  and  T-shirts,  or  by 
just  wearing  red,  Florida  families  are  demon- 
strating that  they  realize  how  dmgs  can  ruin 
lives  and  destroy  futures.  By  saying  "no"  to 
dmgs,  they  are  saying  "no"  to  cocaine  pro- 
ducers who  ten-orize  villages  in  Latin  America, 
they  are  saying  "no"  to  smugglers  who 
murder  at  will,  and  they  are  saying  "no"  to 
pushers  who  threaten  our  children.  In  addition, 
wearing  red  symbolizes  the  positive  statement 
that  the  children  of  Florida  and  their  parents 
are  making.  They  are  saying  "yes"  to  the 
belief  that  young  people  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. They  are  saying  "yes"  to  a  bright  future 
free  of  dmgs. 

I  congratulate  the  children  of  my  distnct 
who  are  participating  in  the  Red  Ribbon  Cam- 
paign. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  families 
and  businesses  which  are  making  this  year's 
Red  Ribbon  Campaign  a  success  as  they 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  our  common 
war  against  dmgs  by  "just  saying  no." 

Finally,  I  congratulate  the  children  from  Mir- 
amar  Elementary  School  who  have  participat- 
ed in  this  campaign  by  writing  essays  and  de- 
signing posters.  Their  efforts  are  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us. 
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HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gilman]  recently  performed 
the  solemn  duty  of  eulogizing  a  young  man  at 


an    Ariington    Nattonal    Cemetery    memorial 
service. 

Capt.  Stephen  C.  Leslie  of  Goshen.  NY,  a 
member  of  our  Marine  Corps,  was  killed  in 
actkjn  on  April  18  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Con- 
gressman GiLMAN.  a  long-time  friend  of  the 
Leslie  family,  paid  final  tribute  to  this  tine 
American  serviceman  at  the  memorial  service 
at  Ariington  on  May  9. 

Captain  Leslie  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  the  Navy 
Commendation  Medal. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  Congressman  Gil- 
man's  heartfelt  remarks  that  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  our  colleagues  by  inserting 
into  the  RECORD  at  this  point 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 
Next  month,  the  American  people  wlU  sol- 
emnly commemorate  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  This  historic  battle  was  the 
most  terrible  clash  of  arms  in  the  history  of 
North  America.  Some  six  months  after  that 
most  bloody  battle  in  our  Nation's  history. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  s^Jd  of  the 
brave  soldiers  who  fell  on  the  fields  of  Get- 
tysburg: "It  Is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced ..." 

Today,  we  have  gathered  to  commemorate 
the  loss  of  a  courageous,  heroic  American 
officer  whose  death  is  just  as  hallowed,  as 
those  who  fell  at  Gettysburg  In  1863. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Captain  Stephen 
Leslie  fully  recognized  his  manifold  capac- 
ities. His  capacity  of  living,  his  capacity  for 
laughinr.  his  capacity  for  loving,  and  his  de- 
votion to  our  country. 

At  Goshen  High  School,  Stephen  Leslie 
early  gained  a  reputation  not  only  as  one  of 
our  region's  outstanding  linebackers,  but 
also  as  a  student  whose  name  was  consist- 
ently found  on  Goshen's  honor  rolls.  At  Col- 
gate, Stephen  continued  his  outstanding 
scholastic  achievements,  in  addition  to  gain- 
ing fame  as  the  first  Colgate  wrestler  to 
earn  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Championship. 
As  a  family  man.  Steve  Leslie  was  devoted 
to  his  loving  wife.  Lisa,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  birth  of  their  first  chUd  this  coming 
summer.  ,     . 

Steve  loved  his  wife  with  the  mutual  af- 
fection that  can  come  about  only  from  a 
strong,  affectionate  family  background. 
And.  as  a  marine.  Captain  Leslie  was  a 
credit  to  the  service,  and  to  his  country. 

After  some  125  years,  we  sometimes  forget 
that  the  thousands  of  American  casualties 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  were  also  young, 
vibrant  heroes  who  left  loved  ones  and  fami- 
lies heartbroken  behind  them.  They,  like 
Stephen  Leslie,  were  mourned  in  their 
homes  and  by  the  friends  and  classmates 
they  had  cherished.  But.  the  famous  words 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  then  al>out  them 
are  just  as  appropriate  today  as  we  remem- 
ber Stephen  Leslie:  "The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here, 
but  It  can  never  forget  what  (Stephen 
Leslie)  did  .  .  ." 

To  Stephens  widow,  Lisa:  to  his  parente. 
Robert  and  Ruth;  to  his  brother  Bob;  and  to 
his  sister  Kris,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences. Although  nothing  we  can  say 
today  alleviated  the  deep  felt  hurt,  we  hope 
and  pray  that  you  may  find  some  consola- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  many  share  your 
grief.  And  that  your  Nation  recognizes  and 
honors  Captain  Leslie's  supreme  sacrifice. 
Stephen  Leslie,  in  the  words  of  Abraham 


Lincoln,  "shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that 
this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom." 
Thank  you  and  God  bless. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SAN  RAFAEL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  otter 
my  congratulations  to  the  student  body,  facul- 
ty, alumni,  and  administrators  of  San  Rafael 
High  School  as  they  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Marin  County's  first 
public  high  school. 

I  want  all  those  associated  with  San  Rafael 
High  School  to  know  how  important  I  believe 
the  high  school  is  to  the  history  and  quality  of 
our  community.  I  want  to  commend  the  San 
Rafael  High  School  Alumni  Association  which, 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Mr.  Angelo 
Columbo.  has  initiated  a  voluntary  program  of 
donated  sewices  and  fund  raising  to  restore, 
remodel,  and  rehabilitate  the  high  school. 
Their  goal  is  to  have  the  association's  contri- 
butions cover  such  things  as  asbestos  remov- 
al, which  will  save  the  school  district's  scarce 
funds  tor  quality  education  of  the  students. 

San  Rafael  High  School  was  founded  in 
August  1888  with  1  teacher  and  23  students. 
It  was  accredited  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  1891  and  had  its  first  graduating  class 
of  eight  students  in  1892.  The  present  high 
school  building  had  its  first  classes  in  1925 
with  an  enrollment  just  under  400.  Today  the 
campus  is  one  of  seven  public  high  schools  in 
Marin  County  and  it  serves  a  student  body  of 
1.106,  declining  from  the  peak  of  2.400  in 
1962. 

A  hundred  years  of  dfMJicated  and  talented 
teachers  and  administrators  has  provided  an 
outstanding  legacy.  Thousands  of  students 
have  passed  through  San  Rafael  High  School 
during  this  past  century  and  its  graduates 
have  gone  on  to  successful  careers  in  the 
business  worid,  public  and  community  service, 
the  professions,  and  academia.  It  is  tmly  im- 
pressive to  see  its  alumni  and  the  community 
celebrate  the  past,  and  commit  their  energies 
to  the  future  well-being  of  a  beloved  and  dis- 
tinguished institution  of  learning.  I  join  them  in 
this  celebration  of  the  past  and  their  commit- 
ment to  that  distinguished  future. 
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distinguished  group  will  award  two  scholar- 
ships to  minority  college  or  university  stu- 
dents. 

This  project  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  ministers  council  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  Sacramento  community.  Members 
of  the  council  have  taken  an  active  role  in 
community  task  forces  on  dmg  abuse,  youth 
gangs  and  at-risk  students.  Now  in  its  22d 
year,  the  ministers  council  has  always  advo- 
cated equality  in  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment and  all  facets  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ministers  Council  for  Equal 
Opportunity  for  Minority  Groups  is  a  vital  force 
in  the  Sacramento  community,  and  I  congratu- 
late them  on  undertaking  this  fine  scholarship 
program. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MINISTERS 
COUNCIL  FOR  MINORITY 
GROUPS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attentk)n  to  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  the  Ministers  Council  for 
Equal  Opportunity  for  Minority  Groups  of  Sac- 
ramento, CA.  On  Thursday,  May  19,  1988,  this 


THE  NATION  NEEDS  THE  SUPER 
COLLIDER 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  building  the  su- 
perconducting super  collider  represents  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  to  exercise  and  main- 
tain the  U.S.  leadership  in  the  high-energy 
physics  field.  The  SSC  would  provide  new  in- 
sights into  the  origin  of  matter  and  valuable 
technological  advances  in  such  areas  as  med- 
ical treatments,  computers,  electronic  and  su- 
perconducting magnets. 

We  have  already  seen  incredible  advance- 
ments in  medical  and  scientific  research  and 
high  technology  due  to  our  past  commitments 
to  projects  like  the  SSC.  Medical  research  de- 
vices, like  the  PET  and  CAT  scans  and  mag- 
netic resonance  imaging,  came  from  linear  ac- 
celerator research.  Currently,  a  proton  accel- 
erator is  being  designed  and  built  at  Fermi  Na- 
tional Laboratory  in  Illinois  that  will  be  used  at 
the  Loma  Linda  Medical  University  in  Califor- 
nia for  cancer  therapy.  Semiconductor  manu- 
facturers are  utilizing  technology  gained  from 
light  accelerators  to  make  smaller  computer 
chips  and  remain  competitive  in  the  interna- 
tional computer  market.  None  of  these  bene- 
fits were  ever  imagined  when  Congress  was 
appropriating  money  to  build  Fermilab  or 
Brookhaven's  synchrotron  light  source  accel- 
erator in  New  Yori<.  Now  we  have  the  chance 
to  expand  our  research  in  an  area  of  science 
that  offers  unlimited  potential. 

Today  we  are  at  a  crossroad  in  the  decision 
as  to  whether  the  SSC  will  be  built  in  the 
United  States.  Without  adequate  funding  and 
a  commitment  from  this  Congress,  foreign 
cost-sharing  in  this  project  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. Because  of  the  cost  of  this  critically 
important  project  and  the  cun-ent  budgetary 
restraints  we  are  facing,  foreign  cost-sharing 
is  vital  to  ensure  the  SSC's  completion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  This  Congress  must 
make  a  firm  commitment  to  go  ahead  with  the 
SSC.  This  is  an  investment  in  America's  future 
that  will  benefit  generations  to  come. 


HON.  DONALD  L  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Fetxuary  this  House  rejected  the 
President's  request  to  give  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters  the  help  they  needed — in- 
stead we  were  told  to  "give  peace  a  chance" 
by  tmsting  the  Sandinistas. 

Yesterday  the  Sandinistas  arrested  the  top 
leaders  of  14  major  opposition  parties.  They 
arrested  them  for  trying  to  meet  with  the  labor 
union  leaders  now  on  a  hunger  strike. 

The  three  radk)  stations  that  covered  the 
hunger  strike  story  were  closed  by  the  Com- 
munist Sandinistas. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing articles  about  Ortega's  recent  crackdown 
on  freedom  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  May  5, 1988) 

Sandinistas  Hold  Leaders  of  Opposition 
After  March 

(By  Glenn  Garvin) 

Many  of  Nicaragua's  top  opposition  lead- 
ers were  arrested  yesterday  after  marching 
to  a  labor  union  headquarters  in  an  attempt 
to  see  35  union  members  who  are  on  a 
hunger  strike. 

The  arrests  were  non-violent.  Diplomats 
in  Managua  said  they  expected  the  opposi- 
tion leaders  to  l)e  released  within  48  hours. 
But  the  diplomats  said  the  arrests  would  se- 
riously worsen  a  labor  problem  that  is  rapid- 
ly turning  into  a  crisis. 

The  hunger  strike  began  April  24  to  pro- 
test the  Marxist  Sandinista  government's 
refusal  to  negotiate  with  strike  unions  of 
construction  workers,  mechanics  and  wait- 
ers. 

It  already  has  led  to  the  collapse  of  the 
"national  dialogue"  and  democratization  be- 
tween the  government  and  opposition  politi- 
cal parties,  and  yesterday  the  Sandinistas 
suspended  news  programming  at  several 
radio  stations  in  retaliation  of  coverage  of 
the  hunger  strike. 

Details  of  yesterday's  arrests  were  diffi- 
cult to  come  by,  since  the  government- 
owned  telephone  company  cut  off  thou- 
sands of  telephones  over  the  weekend. 

But  opposition  and  diplomatic  sources 
said  12  to  25  leaders  of  the  largest  14  opposi- 
tion parties  were  arrested  at  10  a.m.  when 
they  marched  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
CGT-1  union,  where  the  hunger  strikers  are 
staying. 

Among  those  reported  arrested  are  Erick 
Ramirez,  a  senior  leader  of  the  Social  Chris- 
tian Party;  Guillermo  Potoy,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Social  Democratic  Party;  Gust-a- 
vo  Tablada,  general  secretary  of  the  Social- 
ist Party;  and  Eli  Altamirano,  head  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  opposition  leaders  had  announced  the 
march  Monday  afternoon.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  protest  a  police  cordon  that  was 
thrown  up  around  the  union  headquarters 
last  week. 

The  police  have  refused  to  allow  anyone 
to  enter  or  leave  the  building  since  they  sur- 
rounded it,  and  reportedly  are  refusing  to 
allow  any  water  to  enter  the  building. 

Temperatures  in  Managua  have  been  hov- 
ering around  100  degrees  all  week.  Several 
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1  ibor  situation  has  been  festering  for 
t  year.  It  tximed  serious  in  February 
(he  Sandinistas,  seeking  to  comply 
I  Central  American  peace  plan,  lifted  a 
emergency  that  made  strikes  and 
o^anizing  illegal. 
Lhree  unions  immediately  went  on 
and  the  Sandinistas  retaliated  by 
hundreds  of  workers.  In  March,  the 
govemi  Qent  promised  that  if  opposition  par- 
ties wojld  Join  in  a  "national  dialogue"  on 
democi  itization— also  required  by  the  Cen- 
peace  plan— it  would  settle 
~.  dispute  amicably, 
here  has  been  no  settlement.  Last 
opposition  parties— the  14  largest 
11  Maoist  party— walked  out  of  the 
dialogue  to  protest  what  they 
,  government's  broken  promise. 
Borge.  Nicaragua's  minister  of  the 
,  has  been  so  enraged  by  press  cover- 
the  hunger  strike  that  last  week  he 
J  ned  the  director  of  the  largest  oppo- 
adlo  station.  Radio  Corporacion.  to 
and  reportedly  punched  him  in 
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day  and  temporarily  barred  two  others  from 
broadcasting  news  programs  because  of 
their  reports  on  a  workers'  hunger  strike. 

An  official  of  the  Interior  Ministry,  who 
spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity,  said  the 
ministry  last  night  ordered  Radio  Corpora- 
cion to  suspend  service  immediately  for  24 
hours.  The  ministry  had  earlier  said  the  sus- 
pension would  last  eight  days. 

The  official  said  Radio  Catolica,  operated 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Radio 
Mundial  were  prohibited  from  broadcasting 
their  regular  news  programs  for  eight  days. 
They  can  appeal  the  order. 


COLLECTION  OF  HOUSING 
CHARACTERISTICS  DATA  IN 
THE  1990  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 


Yesterday  the  government  announced 
that  a:  I  news  progranrniing  at  that  sUtion 
would  )€  suspended  for  eight  days.  The  sU- 
tion ca  i  appeal. 

The  [ovemment  also  suspended  individual 
news  programs  at  three  other  opposition 
radio  s  tations,  including  the  one  belonging 
to  the  floman  Catholic  Church. 

,  the  newspaper  of  the  ruling 
.  National  Liberation  Front,  said 
stations  were  accused  of  "spread- 
information"   about  the  hunger 
ind  of  violating  public-order  laws. 
Meal  iwhUe,  in  an  interview  with  The  Asso- 
E>ress,  Mr.  Borge  said  the  Sandinistas 
agreed  to  negotiate  with  the  Nicara- 
^esistance  because  of  the  high  cost  in 
Nicaragua's  civil  war  and  as  a  way  of 
indirect    talks    with    the    United 


he  cautioned  that  if  the  cease-fire 
faUed,  the  entire  nation  would  be 
to  battle  the  U.S.-supported  insur- 
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Borge  described  the  SandinisU  gov- 

;  as  "the  Nicaragua  we  dreamed  of," 

opposition  from  an  American  "ad- 

tion  that  is  particularly  aggressive. 

expansionist  and  reactionary." 

_jile  60-day  truce  remains  in  effect 

he  end  of  this  month.  The  resistance 

a  Sandinista  offer  to  extend  it 

additional  30  days. 

.  truce  ends  without  an  agreement  to 
prolong  the  cease-fire  or  a  lasting 
plan,    "we'll    mobilize    the    entire 
_,"  Mr.  Borge  said. 

taid  Nicaragua  agreed  to  negotiations 
he  rebels  because  it  "has  paid  a  high 
blood"  in  the  war. 

if  the  Contras  were  not  badly  beaten 
.  or  held  land,  they  would  never 

with  us,"  he  said. 

said  the  Sandinistas  would  give  up 
if  they  lost  in  elections,  but  said  that 
be  the  end  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
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•Add  this  is  impossible.  Nothing  can  kill 
the  n  volution,"  he  added. 


[Prdm  the  Washington  Post,  May  4, 19881 

SAHf  IHISTAS  CBACK  E>0WH  OM  THREE  RADIO 

Stations 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  May  4— The  Sandi- 
nista government  said  today  it  ordered  a  pri- 
vatel  r  owned  radio  station  off  the  air  for  a 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1988 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my  col- 
league from  Washington,  (Congressman  Don 
BONKER,  Introduced  legislation  wtiich  will  re- 
store critical  questions  on  housing  characteris- 
tics to  the  1990  decennial  census. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population,  and  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  of  this  measure  and  share  with  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  importance  of  this 
proposal. 

Prior  to  the  1988  census  dress  rehearsal 
which  is  currently  underway,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  ordered  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  make  the  following  changes 
on  the  census  questionnaires:  shift  seven 
housing  questions  from  the  100  percent  form 
to  the  sample  form;  eliminate  three  utility 
questions  from  the  sample  form;  reduce  the 
sample  size  from  16  million  to  10  million 
households. 

After  extensive  negotiations  between  0MB 
and  the  Census  Bureau,  however,  a  compro- 
mise was  reached  before  the  final  1990  de- 
cennial census  questionnaires  were  submitted 
to  Congress  on  April  1 . 

The  compromise  includes  restoring  four 
housing  questions  to  the  100  percent  form,  re- 
storing two  of  the  utility  questions  to  the 
sample  form,  and  increasing  the  sample  size 
to  17.7  million  households  with  variable  sam- 
plir>g  rates. 

These  new  changes  will  certainly  improve 
the  quality  of  housing  information  to  be  gath- 
ered in  the  upcoming  census.  They  do  not, 
however,  improve  data  on  the  quality  of 
homes,  mral  area  housing  and  housing  devel- 
opment. 

The  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Bonker  re- 
stores the  questions  on  plumbing  facilities  and 
condominium  status  to  the  100  percent  fomi, 
and  the  question  on  the  type  of  heating  equip- 
ment to  the  sample  form. 

Data  on  complete  plumbing  facilities  and 
the  type  of  heating  equipment  used  in  a  home 
is  used  to  determine  the  quality  of  housing. 

These  questions  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  oiral  and  disadvantaged  areas  be- 
cause housing  in  these  communities  tends  to 
lack  adequate  plumbing  and  heating. 

The  condominium  status  question,  while  not 
an  item  directly  related  to  quality  of  housing,  is 
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a  factor  in  development  of  homes  for  rent- 
ers—particularly  low  income  persons— wtio 
have  been  confronted  by  a  steady  conversion 
of  apartment  complexes  to  condominiums. 

I  and  many  other  Members  including  Mr. 
BONKER,  have  attempted  to  make  these 
changes  administratively.  Unfortunately,  0MB 
is  resistant  to  further  changes. 

The  significance  of  the  information  on  the 
quality  and  development  of  housing,  however, 
makes  it  absolutely  essential  that  legislation  is 
adopted  to  restore  these  questions. 

I  commend  Congressman  Bonker  for  his 
active  and  responsive  work  on  the  decennial 
census.  The  measure  he  introduced  will  cer- 
tainly improve  data  on  the  housing  needs  of 
rural  America,  disadvantaged  Americans,  and 
our  elderly  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  move  this  bill  expe- 
ditiously through  my  subcommittee.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  review  this  proposal 
and  support  it  when  it  is  considered  in  the 
House. 


JACKI  WALKER  TO  BE  HON- 
ORED FOR  HER  SERVICE  TO 
THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSErr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  event  which 
will  honor  one  of  the  Sixtii  District's  leading 
citizens,  Jacki  Walker  of  Matawan. 

Jacki  Walker  has  compiled  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment which  senses  as  a  model  for 
citizens  everywhere.  She  is  best  known  for 
her  service  in  the  New  Jersey  General  As- 
sembly, but  her  role  in  the  community  is  even 
more  extensive. 

She  has  served  as  the  president  of  the 
Broad  Street  PTA,  president  of  the  Matawan 
Zoning  Board,  president  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Women's  Political  Caucus,  an  officer 
in  the  Matawan  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  on  the  board  of  both  the  Center  for  Mo- 
lecular Medicine  and  Immunology  and  the 
MonmouMi  County  Day  Care  Center. 

Cunently.  Jacki  Is  hosting  a  cunent  affairs 
program  which  airs  statewkJe  on  the  cable  tel- 
evision networi<  in  New  Jersey.  This  half  hour 
show  tackles  many  of  the  difficult  public  af- 
fairs issues  which  confront  the  residents  of 
our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Jacki  Walker  is  honored 
on  May  24  by  her  friends  and  neighbors  in 
Matawan,  it  will  not  be  for  a  single  achieve- 
ment. Rather,  it  will  be  for  her  total  commit- 
ment to  serving  her  neighbors.  Her  selfless 
dedication  to  her  community  stands  as  a 
monument  to  all  that  is  good  in  this  country 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  join  with  me  in 
thanking  Jacki  Walker  for  her  efforts,  con- 
gratulating her  for  a  job  well  done  and  wishing 
her  nothing  but  the  best  for  many  more  years 
of  accomplishment. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KHAN 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1988 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the  city  of 
Chicago  will  be  honored  with  a  bronze  sculp- 
ture of  Dr.  Fazlur  Rahman  Khan  and  the  sky- 
line of  Chicago.  This  sculpture  by  Carios  Mari- 
nas will  feature  many  of  the  buildings  that 
were  designed  by  Dr.  Khan. 

Until  Dr.  Khan's  death  in  1982,  he  was  the 
Nation's  leading  engineer  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  structural  design  of  some  of  the 
most  important  structures  throughout  the 
worid.  In  Chk:ago  alone  he  was  chief  stiuctur- 
al  engineer  for  the  design  of  the  Sears  Tower, 
the  John  Hancock  Center,  Onterie  Center, 
and  One  Magnificent  Mile.  Dr.  Khan  helped 
initiate  a  new  era  of  skyscraper  design  by  in- 
venting the  tubular-framing  concept  which  ne- 
cessitates less  structural  steel  and  reinforcing 
concrete. 

The  Sbuctural  Engineers  Association  of  Illi- 
nois, by  commissioning  this  sculpture  of  Dr. 
Khan,  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  important  role  of  the  stiuctural  engineer  in 
the  design  of  our  buildings  and.  thus,  our  envi- 
ronment. 

I  invite  my  friends  and  constituents  to  view 
this  beautiful  piece  of  art  on  May  20.  1988.  at 
5  p.m.  in  the  lobby  of  the  building  at  222 
North  LaSalle  and  Wacker. 


LISTEN  TO  THE  BRIDGES 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  read 
an  important  editorial  regarding  the  daily  dete- 
rioration of  our  national  infrastructure.  In  the 
April  25,  1988,  edition  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. George  Will  eloquently  states  the  case 
for  a  national  effort  to  rebuild  our  decaying  in- 
frastructure. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  problems  we  are  facing  in  maintaining  our 
bridges,  highways,  dams,  and  airports.  Frank- 
ly, it  will  take  billions  of  dollars  to  rehabilitate 
and  adequately  maintain  these  structures.  Yet. 
we  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer.  Each 
day  we  delay  in  addressing  this  problem  only 
increases  the  eventual  cost. 

This  is  an  issue  that  must  be  addressed  in 
the  cunent  Presidential  campaign.  I  believe  it 
is  time  for  Congress  to  pass  comprehensive 
legislation  to  take  care  of  our  Nation's  sto^jc- 
tural  decay.  Where  is  the  political  fortitude 
that  is  necessary  on  this  issue?  We  must  re- 
claim the  vision  that  eariier  fueled  the  dreams 
of  creating  an  Interstate  Highway  System,  a 
national  aviation  infrastructure,  and  other 
major  public  works  endeavors. 

This  is  a  problem  that  will  not  go  away.  It  is 
a  problem  that  touches  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life  from  driving  to  work  every  morning  to 
flying  to  visit  relatives  at  Christmas.  I  would 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  editorial  and 
join  the  fight  to  revitalize  our  national  infra- 
staucture. 

[From  Newsweek  magazine,  Apr.  25.  19881 
Listen  to  the  Bridges— Yod  Are  Driving 
Warily  Down  a  Street  Cratered  Wfth 
Potholes  Deep  Enough  To  Be  MX  Silos 

(By  George  F.  Will) 
New  York.  New  York,  it's  a  wonderful 
town  [songwriters  are  not  under  oath],  the 
Bronx  is  up  and  the  Battery's  down.  And  so, 
almost,  is  the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  That  85- 
year-old  suspension  span  across  the  East 
River  connects  Manhattan  with  America, 
which  may  not  be  in  the  national  interest, 
but  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  use 
it  daily.  Used  it.  Since  last  Tuesday  only  pe- 
destrians and  bicyclists  do.  It  is  not  quite 
collapsing— yet— but  it  is  unsafe  for  vehicu- 
lar traffic,  and  that  is  a  considerable  defect 
in  a  bridge. 

The  discovery  last  week  of  its  corroded 
condition  was  serendipitous.  The  discovery 
occurred  while  the  three  surviving  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidates  were  careering 
around  the  Einpire  State  promising  to  make 
America  into  a  paradise  and,  in  their  spare 
time,  pacify  the  Middle  East.  The  mere 
crumbling  of  a  bridge  is  too  mundane  a 
matter  to  arrest  the  attention  of  candidates 
who  are  bent  on  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind. However,  the  sounds  made  by  that 
tired  old  bridge  (it  was  screeching  and 
squealing  ominously)  should  be  listened  to. 
It  tells  us  more  about  our  future  than  the 
candidates  do.  The  nation  has  a  huge  bill 
coming  due  for  the  neglect  of  its  infrastruc- 
ture, meaning  bridges,  roads,  airports,  wa- 
terways, water  and  sewer  systems— all  the 
things  that  make  everything  else  possible. 

This  neglect,  which  reflects  a  weak  ethic 
of  conunon  provision,  may  be  a  consequence 
of  our  individualism.  Individually,  Ameri- 
cans are  exercising  more  and  eating  more 
sensibly  to  maintain  their  personal  infra- 
structures while  the  nation's  physical  plant 
deteriorates.  In  the  years  dead  ahead  that 
physical  plant  is  going  to  force  itself  upon 
our  attention.  It  will  be  something  to  think 
about  while  we  creep  along  in  increasingly 
congested  traffic,  or  wait  for  our  delayed 
flights  to  take  off  at  overburdened  airports. 
The  National  Journal  reports  that  one  out 
of  four  bridges  is  considered  dangerous. 
More  than  4,100  are  closed.  Every  two  days 
a  bridge  collapses.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  is  in  need  of  re- 
habilitation. The  average  age  of  the  184 
principal  locks  on  the  inland  waterway 
system  is  40  years.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers says  3,000  dams  in  populated  areas  are 
hazardous.  Air  traffic  has  doubled  in  the  14 
years  since  the  last  new  commercial  airport 
(Dallas-Ft.  Worth)  opened.  Los  Angeles 
needs  to  spend  $111  million  more  every  year 
just  repairing  streets  or  60  percent  of  them 
will  be  unusable  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  says 
$108  billion  will  be  needed  between  now  and 
then  just  for  construction  of  new  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

OK,  some  of  these  numbers  may  involve 
overreaching  and  attention  seizing  and  an 
appetite  for  pork.  Still,  there  are  many 
needs  and  not  enough  money.  The  cost  of 
public-works  investment  is  substantial,  but 
so  is  the  cost  of  under-investment.  Millions 
of  worker-years  are  lost  as  congestion  and 
detours  sap  economic  efficiency.  The  cost  of 
Los  Angeles  County  congestion  is  estimated 
to  be  nearly  half  a  million  hours  a  day  and 
half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  working  time 
(and  72  million  gallons  of  gas)  a  year.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  blocking  the  road  to  a  solution  is  a 
mountain— Mount  Deficit. 

The  deficit  is  the  numerical  expression  of 
a  cultural  tendency,  the  national  tendency 
to  live  for  the  moment  and  beyond  our 
means,  consuming  more  than  we  produce 
and  investing  too  little,  heedless  about  the 
future.  A  government  devoting  14  percent  of 
its  budget  to  pay  interest  on  its  debt»— to 
rent  money— has  not  enough  money  for  the 
physical  prerequisites  of  efficient  and  com- 
modious living.  Four  federal  trust  funds- 
highway,  transit,  aviation  and  waterways- 
had  a  combined  cash  balance  of  about  $24 
billion  at  the  end  of  1987,  all  of  it  from  user 
fees  that  can  be  spent  only  on  infrastruc- 
ture. But  our  leaders,  ever  Imaginative  at 
cooking  the  l>ooks  to  make  the  deficit  seem 
smaller  than  it  is,  are  hoarding  the  money. 
This  is  done  so  that  deficit  estimates  will  be 
smaller  and  the  Gramm-Rudman  knife  will 
be  easier  to  avoid. 

"Internal  improvements":  An  earlier, 
more  robust  America  had  more  energetic 
leaders  regarding  "internal  improvements." 
On  March  9,  1832,  a  candidate  for  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  distributed  an  open 
letter  to  the  people  of  his  country.  The  first 
plank  in  his  platform  was:  "Time  and  expe- 
rience have  verified  .  .  .  the  public  utility  of 
internal  improvements,"  such  as  roads  and 
navigable  streams.  Lincoln  lost,  but  he  soon 
won  and  authored  a  flurry  of  bills  such  as 
those  pertaining  to  "a  state  road  from  the 
Wabash  to  the  yellow  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River"  and  "a  canal  upon  the  valley  of 
the  Sangamon  River." 

In  1808  Jefferson's  Treasury  secretary, 
Albert  Gallatin,  issued  his  "Report  on 
Roads  and  Canals,"  a  proposed  network  of 
projects,  most  of  which  were  built  over  60 
years.  It  is  unfortunate  they  were  not  built 
sooner.  In  1916  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  even- 
tually would  sow  seeds  of  secession,  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  internal  improvements  at 
federal  expense.  He  warned  that  New  York 
and  other  Northern  states  had  public  and 
private  financial  resources  sufficient  for 
such  improvements,  but  that  the  South  did 
not.  Without  federal  help,  the  South  would 
be  consigned  to  inferiority,  and  "disunion" 
might  result.  President  Madison,  taking  a 
crabbed  view  of  federal  power,  vetoed  the 
bill  as  unconstitutional.  Denied  federal 
help,  the  South's  dependence  on  slavery 
grew,  as  did  its  sense  of  separateness. 

Disunion  is  not  a  danger  today.  Decay  is. 
That  is  a  pity  because  public  works  are  the 
sort  of  things  government  is  good  at.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  were  not  just  good  in 
themselves,  they  were  good  for  the  morale 
of  government,  which  periodically  needs 
some  inspiring  successes.  Alas,  in  election 
years  we  have  this  sort  of  dispiriting  experi- 
ence. 

You  are  driving  warily  down  a  street  cra- 
tered with  potholes  deep  enough  to  serve  as 
silos  for  the  MX  missile.  Your  car  radio  is 
emitting  the  sounds  of  candidates  promising 
to  provide  "meaningful  jobs"  and  "a  sense 
of  community"  in  "model  cities"  in  a  dis- 
armed world.  And  you  are  thinking  (If 
thinking  is  possible  as  you  jolt  along,  your 
radio  chattering  and  radial  tires  disintegrat- 
ing): Thanks  a  lot.  but  could  we  please  start 
our  trip  to  Utopia  on  a  well-paved  street 
leading  to  a  structurally  sound  bridge? 
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^  RAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 

to  pay  tribute  to  the  Trumbull  Memori- 

)l  of  Nursing's  class  of  1988,  the  final 

graduate  from  this  outstanding  institu- 

locfcted  in  my  17th  Congressional  District 
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■  rumbull  Memorial  Schoof  of  Nursing  is 

.  for  several  reasons.  The  Trumbull 

Hospital  enrolled  its  first  two  stu- 

_..  September  25,  1907.  and  since  its 

b*  iginnings  has  provided  a  diploma  edu- 

)rogram  for  its  students.  On  October 

0.  the  school  held  its  first  graduation. 

si  udents  graduated  on  that  day.  In  the 

tl  lat  have  since  followed.  1,838  students 

Jaduated  from  the  school,   and  the 

1968  boasts  the  largest  graduating 

65  graduates.  The  final  graduation 

of  the  Trumbull  Memorial  School  of 

will  be  held  on  May  26,  1988  when  28 

will  graduate.  The  school  celebrated 

...  anniversary  on  September  26.  1987. 

Speaker.  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to 

such  a  fine  institution  which  has  met 

.  of  its  community  for  81  years.  I 

class  of  1988  all  the  best  in  the 
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Hon.  BRUCE  a.  morrison 

or  COKireCTICTJT 

in  [the  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  LlORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  u  ge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
docurrent  that  speaks  to  the  problems  that 
jewist  women  and  children  have  in  trying  to 
emigrj  te  to  Israel.  It  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
bL  my  constituents.  Michael  and  Caryl 


I  HOBLEii  or  Being  Refused  Permission 
Emigrate  for  Women  and  Children 


(  By  Victoria  Gorelikova  Khassina) 


USSR 


the   conditions    of   Soviet    reality,    a 
family's   decision   to   go   to   Israel 
setting  out  on  a  road  of  psychological 
_,t  with  Soviet  society.  Distorted,  one- 
facts  about  Israel  appearing  regularly 
dlcals,  branding  Zionism  as  fascism; 
as  outright  assertions  that  leaving 
for  permanent  residence  In  Israel 
unpatriotic,    brainwash    the    population 
leeing  the  category  of  refusenlk  clti- 
is  disloyal  to  the  Stete  and  ready  to 

ite  with  a  class  enemy. 

..  enough,  a  decision  to  participate  in 

I  ifairs  of  one's  people,  to  contribute 

bit  to  the  buildup  of  the  Jewish  SUte, 

elved  with  fear  and  condemnation  in 

own  family.  In  the  eyes  of  relatives, 

come  a  source  of  danger  and  a  threat 

tljelr  welfare,  since  they  fear  that  the 

that  be  will  suspect  them  of  endors- 

decislon  and  sharing  our  views.  Ar- 
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guments  and  threats  flare  up  within  fami- 
lies; there  are  accusations  and  quarrels, 
often  leading  to  a  total  break  between  rela- 
tives. Fathers  and  sons,  brothers  and  sisters 
become  alien  to  each  other,  harboring  feel- 
ings of  hostUity. 

Friends  are  wary  of  ijeople  who  make  the 
decision.  Though  no  one  asks  them  for  nota- 
rized documents,  they  read  the  press,  hear 
the  radio  and  see  television.  WeU-versed  in 
the  sad  lessons  of  Soviet  history,  they 
prefer  to  break  with  us,  just  in  case  .  .  .  And 
certainly,  any  manager  of  a  workplace  will 
be  unenthuslastJc  about  an  employee's 
asking  for  his  civil  righU  to  go  to  Israel. 
The  management's  possible  response  to 
such  a  request  may  range  from  persuasion 
"not  to  take  such  a  step,"  to  advice  that  you 
"quit  your  job,"  to  outright  dismissal  for 
fabricated  reasons. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  Instances 
lately,  when  a  place  of  employment  has 
given  an  authorized  affidavit  for  emigration. 
But  even  in  the  best  of  Instances,  there  is  a 
sharp  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  manage- 
ment and  personnel  toward  an  applicant  to 
leave.  We  are  usually  demoted  to  work  at 
lower  pay.  stripped  of  our  academic  degrees, 
and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  advancing  in  our 
careers  or  earning  l>onuses  and  privileges. 
Most  of  our  fellow  employees  become  wary 
of  us.  some  even  hostile.  It  is  not  considered 
rude  when  they  voice  their  opinion  on  a 
problem  of  our  deep  personal  concern.  They 
brand  us  as  traitors  to  our  country.  Those 
who  oppose  us  see  themselves  and  are  seen 
by  others  as  true  patriots. 

As  a  result,  many  of  us  have  been  deprived 
of  the  posslbUity  of  working  in  our  speciali- 
ty. Former  scientists  and  specialists  work  as 
watchmen,  elevator  operators,  scrub  women. 
This  Is  quite  common  among  refusenlks. 
The  hositlllty  of  our  relatives  and  col- 
leagues, the  loss  of  friendships,  and  profes- 
sional deterioration,  all  breed  discomfort 
and  psychological  tension.  When  a  family  is 
refused  permission  to  leave,  stress  becomes 
chronic,  lasting  years,  even  decades.  An  area 
of  scorched  earth  spreads  around  the  re- 
fusenlk. and  few  risk  entering  it.  Coopera- 
tion between  people  disappears  and  one 
feels  estranged  from  them,  ties  are  broken. 
Social  attitudes  alter  as  situations  alienate 
one  and  form  new  dependencies  between 
people. 

Due  to  the  disruption  of  the  old  way  of 
life  and  the  break  with  old  ties,  things  that 
used  to  be  satisfactory  become  the  opposite. 
Often  emotions  become  deficient,  the  spec- 
trum of  life  narrows,  and  a  tendency  ap- 
pears to  see  the  world  as  black  and  white.  A 
new  style  of  living  must  be  formed. 

Some  people,  especially  the  Introverts,  are 
able  to  overcome  the  barriers.  For  most  ex- 
troverts, overcoming  the  barriers  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  authorities  draw  the 
refusenik  into  a  psychological  war.  They  de- 
liberately heat  up  the  lengthy  tension  of 
waiting.  Illogical  reasons  are  given  for  a  re- 
fusal; there  is  no  explanation  of  those  rea- 
sons, and  the  impossibility  of  complaining 
through  due  process  of  law  frustrates  one 
into  helplessness.  When  a  refusenlk  grows 
active  in  his  fight  for  his  rights  (by  demon- 
strations or  hunger  strikes),  the  sUte  ma- 
chine attacks  him  through  mass  media  with 
false  charges  of  hooliganism,  parasitism, 
fraud,  and  the  carrying  out  of  instructions 
of  American  and  Israeli  "special  services". 
The  newspaper  Sovletskaya  Rossiya  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Magnanimity  and  a 
Break-In"  last  April  3,  calling  the  departure 
of  Jews  from  the  USSR  "...  a  large-scale 
spy  operation.  As  a  result,  America  pumps 
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$1,000  worth  of  Soviet  military  and  other  se- 
crets out  of  refusenlks  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  the  operation."  The  newspapers 
have  never  printed  a  single  one  of  the 
countless  letters  they  receive  refuting  their 
routine  slanderous  inventions  and  attacks 
on  refusenlks. 

Dependence  on  unforeseeable  internation- 
al events,  of  whose  mechanisms  we  have 
only  sparse  Information  at  best,  and  the 
constant  cat-and-mouse  fight,  rouses  hope- 
lessness and  uncertainty.  A  constant,  end- 
less psychological  burden  traumatizes  our 
personality;  it  makes  the  refusenik's  condi- 
tion a  highly  risky  one. 

Refusenlks  constitute  a  relatively  new 
stratum  of  Soviet  society.  We  are  people  In 
whom  national  feelings  have  awakened, 
feelings  which  have  repeatedly  saved  the 
Jewish  people  from  destruction  and  extinc- 
tion. These  people,  who  feel  themselves  to 
be  part  of  their  nation,  have  managed 
throughout  the  ages  to  appreciate  in  full 
their  rich,  though  tragic  history  during  cen- 
turies of  exile.  Now  they  want  to  go  home  to 
their  own  land,  to  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  wipe  out  forever  the  bitter  taste  of  classi- 
fication as  aliens. 

We  are  refusenlks.  those  who  are  prevent- 
ed from  realizing  our  dream  of  joining  our 
own  people  in  our  own  land. 

Is  it  we  who  are  to  blame  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  so  prevented?  Perhaps  thinking  too 
long  of  well-being  and  careers,  accepting 
alien  cultures  and  loving  alien  landscapes 
has  dampened  in  us  what  should  have  awak- 
ened long  ago.  Perhaps.  If  so.  we  are  paying 
dearly  for  it.  We  are  paying  with  what  is 
dearest  to  us:  our  chidren.  whose  future  is 
now  being  crippled  before  our  eyes  while  we 
can  do  nothing  to  help  them. 

Most  of  us  have  been  refused  permission 
to  go  to  Israel  for  many  years.  Many  of  us 
applied  to  leave  when  our  children  were  still 
charming  and  tiny  tots  who  were  thrilled  by 
the  shining  buttons  on  the  police  uniform 
that  now  and  then  made  an  appearance  in 
our  homes.  How  were  we  to  explain  to  the 
tiny  member  of  the  big  community  In  a  day- 
care center  that  he  must  not  say  anything 
to  anyone  about  those  wonderful  buttons  he 
heard  about  at  home,  that  fired  his  best 
friends?  How  are  we  to  explain  to  the  tiny 
member  of  our  family  why  his  beloved  Dad, 
who  has  so  many  friends,  was  seized  on  the 
street  by  ruffians  and  carried  off  in  a 
glooomy.  ugly  van?  Where  did  they  take 
him?  When  will  he  come  home?  Why  do 
strangers  suddenly  break  into  our  home  and 
turn  it  upside  down  looking  for  something, 
even  in  his  little  bed? 

What  If  the  family  Is  rellgous.  If  it  ob- 
serves the  Jewish  family  laws,  the  Sabbath, 
the  laws  of  Judaism,  the  very  foundation  of 
our  existence?  Not  a  single  children's  esUb- 
llshment  In  the  USSR  provides  kosher  food 
or  respects  the  Sabbath.  Every  attempt  to 
form  our  own  Jewish  children's  groups 
where  our  children  could  be  together  for 
fun  and  play,  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  our  traditions,  holidays, 
culture,  and  language,  is  suppressed  by  offi- 
cial authority  on  any  pretext.  People  who 
self-sacriflclngly  undertake  the  arduous 
work  of  forming  such  groups  are  threatened 
with  dire  consequences. 

Now  the  child  has  passed  the  first  stage  of 
acquaintance  with  actuality.  What  scar  has 
It  left  on  the  as  yet  unsUble  psychology  of 
the  little  one? 

Then  our  children,  the  offspring  of  re- 
fusenlks. go  to  school.  What  stamina  the 
child  must  have  to  be  silent  when  every- 
thing In  his  home,  everything  he  is  used  to. 
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everything  he  considers  his  own  and  good,  is 
trampled  upon  in  school.  Is  criticized  and 
damned  by  those  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
respect  and  even  admire? 

At  this  moment,  the  little  member  of 
Soviet  society  is  forced  Into  a  duel  with  wa. 
enormous  State  machine.  It's  well  if  the 
family's  aspirations  are  unknown  to  the 
teachers  and  other  children,  or  "re-educa- 
tion" begins  to  reshape  our  child's  soul  and 
consciousness.  For  many  children,  especially 
those  from  religious  families,  the  duel  Is 
beyond  their  powers.  What  about  the  Sal>- 
bath,  a  day  on  which  all  Soviet  schools  func- 
tion? How  can  he  wear  his  skullcap  without 
being  ridiculed  for  It?  There  Is  constant  con- 
flict between  the  parents  and  school.  The 
life  of  both  children  and  parents  is  trans- 
formed Into  a  constant  struggle  for  dignity, 
for  the  chance  to  live  by  Judaic  laws  In 
one's  own  interests. 

Naturally,  parents  try  to  fight  for  the 
Sabbath  by  any  means,  legal  and  Illegal.  But 
how  Is  the  child  to  understand  the  deceit  he 
Is  forced  to  practice  In  order  to  celebrate  his 
family's  wonderful  day  of  festivity?  The  du- 
ality persists  throughout  all  the  years  of 
schooling,  becoming  more  complicated  In 
the  upper  grades  when  the  time  comes  to 
join  the  Young  Communist  League. 

No  one  can  win  this  conflict  between  the 
little  refusenlk  and  the  big  school  communi- 
ty. The  school  loses  morally,  by  closing  Its 
eyes  and  retreating  from  a  persistent  social 
phenomenon  Instead  of  assessing  and  under- 
standing It.  The  child  bears,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  a  bad  school  character  and  an  un- 
healing moral  trauma. 

Our  children,  even  beiore  entering  a  life 
of  independence,  have  thus  experienced  a 
psychological  tragedy,  that  not  even  every 
adult  can  bear.  They  grow  up  knowing  that 
they  are  ostracized.  They  have  done  every- 
thing they  can.  They  have  acquired  knowl- 
edge, testified  by  diplomas  that  show  their 
educational  accomplishments.  No  one  was 
able  to  take  that  away  from  them. 

But  with  their  increased  and.  new  moral 
problems  arise. 

For  the  Jewish  refusenik.  direct  entry  into 
a  school  of  higher  learning  is  blocked. 
There  Is.  however,  a  roundabout  way.  You 
can  conceal  that  you  are  a  refusenlk.  Again 
deceit,  again  duality.  And  that's  still  not  the 
worst  of  It.  There  Is  always  the  army:  It 
postpones  permission  to  leave  for  an  Indefi- 
nitely long  period,  up  to  two  years  of  serv- 
ice, followed  by  many  years  of  refusal  for 
so-called  possession  of  state  secrets.  Its  not 
for  nothing  that  in  trying  to  make  us  stop 
our  fight  to  get  out.  the  KGB  doesn't 
threaten  us  with  jail,  as  you'd  expect,  but 
with  calling  up  our  sons.  They  realize  well 
that  the  worst  tragedy  for  parents  is  to  see 
their  children's  lives  ruined. 

The  way  out  could  be  so  simple.  Couldn't 
our  adult  children  apply  to  go  to  Israel  inde- 
pendently? This  simplest  of  solutions  turns 
out  to  be  the  most  complex.  Their  applica- 
tions are  blocked  by  any  and  every  means, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  any  pre- 
text. 

Is  there  any  other  country  in  the  world 
where  children  must  bear  responsibility  for 
the  work  done  by  their  parents  who  may 
have  worked  at  a  "secret"  factory  10,  15  or 
20  years  ago,  belore  they  were  even  bom? 

Our  children,  like  us.  are  hostages.  Our 
fate  is  a  target  for  speculation,  while  the 
life  of  our  children.  Is  wrecked. 

In  this  difficult  situation,  the  lofty  mis- 
sion rests  on  us  women  of  preserving  our 
Jewish  home,  repelling  evil  from  It.  and 
standing  up  as  its  spiritual  bulwark. 
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We  have  given  life  to  our  children.  We 
have  awakened  national  awareness  in  them. 
Today  they  cannot  imagine  a  normal  life 
outside  Israel. 

What  do  they  have  to  look  forward  to? 
Will  they  ever  be  rid  of  their  childhood  ex- 
periences? How  will  these  experiences  end 
for  them,  and  when?  Why  must  we  fight  for 
their  future  with  desperate,  unnatural,  ab- 
normal steps  like  demonstrations  and 
hunger  strikes? 

When  we  see  no  real  chance  for  our 
f amUy  to  go  to  Israel,  we  seek  the  right  for 
our  adult  children  to  leave  separately, 
though  this  poses  a  risk  of  our  never  seeing 
them  again. 

We  Jewish  women,  like  all  human  beings, 
thirst  for  peace.  For  the  Jewish  people, 
peace  has  special  meaning.  Throughout  the 
centuries,  our  people  have  constantly 
fought  for  our  spiritual  and  physical  surviv- 
al. We  remember  the  lessons  of  history  well. 
We  will  never  forget  the  Holocaust.  We 
therefore  appeal  to  you  and  to  all  people  of 
good  will  to  support  our  demand  for  our 
people  to  be  let  go,  to  support  our  fight  to 
go  to  Israel. 


BIAGGI  RESOLUTION  CALLS  FOR 
END  TO  USE  OF  PLASTIC  BUL- 
LETS IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

va  the  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  May  10.  1988 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chaimnan  of 
the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  Irish  Affairs  I  am  today  reintroducing  a 
resolution  which  expresses  the  opposition  of 
Congress  to  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  by  Brit- 
ish security  forces  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
which  urges  the  President  to  call  on  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  terminate  its  use  of  plastic 
bullets  in  the  six  counties  of  northeast  Ireland. 

This  resolution  must  be  reintroduced,  be- 
cause the  scandal  involving  the  indiscriminate 
use  Of  plastic  bullets  in  Northern  Ireland  con- 
tinues. I  have  chosen  to  reintroduce  this  reso- 
lution at  this  time  to  coincide  with  a  dramatic 
tour  which  is  now  underway  in  the  United 
States  by  four  women  whb  make  up  the 
United  Campaign  Against  Plastic  Bullets. 
Three  of  these  women  have  been  victimized 
by  plastic  bullets,  one  of  them  Emma  Groves, 
was  blinded  by  a  plastic  bullet  fired  at  her  for 
the  "crime"  of  playing  Irish  Republican  music. 
The  second  woman,  Brenda  Downes,  lost  her 
husband  John  to  a  plastk:  bullet  during  a  non- 
violent Belfast  rally.  The  third  woman  is  Eileen 
Kelly  whose  12-year-old  daughter  Carol  Ann 
was  murdered  as  she  returned  home  from 
purchasing  milk. 

The  moral  anger  of  the  worid  must  be  acti- 
vated to  help  put  an  end  to  this  outrage  by 
the  British  Government  against  innocent  civil- 
ians. The  British  Government  refused  to  use 
plastic  bullets  in  conflicts  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, yet  have  fired  tens  of  thousands  of 
rounids  of  plastic  bullets  in  Northern  Ireland. 

On  Wednesday,  May  11.  Brenda  Downes 
and  Eileen  Kelly  will  meet  with  members  of 
tfie  ad  hoc  congressional  committee  in  room 
2428  in  the  Rayburn  Building.  I  hope  that  all 
those  who  become  aware  of  this  meeting  may 
join  as  cosponsors  of  my  resolution.  At  this 
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point  in  the  RECORD  I  wish  to  insert  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution. 

H.  CoN.  Res.  297 
Concurrent  resolution  to  call  for  an  end  to 

the  use  of  plastic  bullets  by  British  securi- 
ty forces  in  Northern  Ireland 

Whereas  since  April  1981,  at  least  eight 
people.  Including  five  children  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  have  l>een  killed  In  the  six 
counties  of  Northern  Ireland  by  plastic  bul- 
lets fired  by  British  security  forces; 

Whereas  since  January  1981.  more  than 
two  hundred  persons  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  plastic  bullets  including  several 
American  citizens  injured  on  August  12. 
1984; 

Whereas  many  of  the  aforementioned 
deaths  and  Injuries  were  among  innocent  ci- 
vilians in  nonriot  situations; 

Whereas  official  statistics  from  the  North- 
em  Ireland  office  Indicate  that  more  than 
twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  plastic 
bullets  were  fired  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1981; 

Whereas  the  European  Parliament  on  two 
occasions,  the  most  recent  In  1984.  over- 
whelmingly adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  ban  on  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  by 
member  countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring^  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  opposition  to  the  use  of 
plastic  bullets  by  British  security  forces  in 
the  six  counties  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
urges  the  President  to  call  on  the  British 
Grovemment  to  terminate  Its  use  of  plastic 
bullets  in  the  six  counties  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 


GLORIA  MILLER:  FEDERAL 
WORIOER  OF  THE  MONTH 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1988 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ms.  Gloria  Miller,  who  has  been  de- 
clared "Federal  Worker  of  the  Month"  in  New 
York  for  May,  1988. 

Ms.  Miller  has  been  employed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  the  last  several  years. 
Her  concern  and  compassion  for  others  best 
exemplifies  the  kind  of  conscientious  human 
being  she  realty  is.  In  her  capacity  as  congres- 
sional liaison,  she  has  proven  invaluable  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  difficulties  faced  by 
many  veterans.  She  diligently  follows  up  on 
her  casework  load  until  problems  are  ultimate- 
ly rectified.  In  addition,  she  takes  the  time  and 
trouble  to  continually  inform  individuals  of  Vhe 
progress  of  their  case. 

Ms.  Miller's  broad  knowledge  of  the  njles 
and  regulations  of  the  Veterans'  Administi-a- 
tion.  as  well  as  the  considerate  and  individual 
attention  she  devotes  to  veterans,  make  her 
efforts  tiuly  exemplary.  She  really  cares  about 
the  people  she's  trying  to  help  out. 

Her  enthusiasm  in  tf>e  performance  of  her 
job,  her  commitment  to  the  resolution  of  veter- 
ans' problems,  and  her  devotion  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  public  service  distinguish  her 
as  one  of  the  most  outstarvjing  people  in  the 
Federal  Government  today. 

Our  community  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  such 
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a  kind 
midst 

I  am 
achiev4T>ents 


and  compassionate  woman  in  their 

proixl  to  recognize  her  tremendous 
on  behalf  of  our  veterans. 


PACING  UP  TO  BUDGET  DEPICIT 
REALITIES 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOTTTH  CAKOLIKA 
IH  ^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr  tUlLON.  Mr.  Spealter.  regardless  of  our 
politica  inclinations,  I  think  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  disputes  over  foreign,  defense, 
social  ind  economic  policies  have  hurt  our 
country  This  has  certainly  been  tnje  for 
budget  pssues. 

The  'resident  and  Congress  have  wrangled 
over  bjdget  differences  until  practically  the 
last  mi  »ute  of  every  session.  It  was  not  until 
Christnas  of  1987  that  a  compromise  2-year 
$75  bill  on  deficit  reductton  package  was  final- 
ly agr©  id  on. 

The  October  stock  market  crash  alerted  the 
country  to  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  credit 
binge  ^ad  gone  on  too  long,  that  recession 
was  a  distinct  possibility,  and  that  tough,  swift 
action  was  needed  to  reduce  deficits. 

Twel  /e  digit  annual  deficits  in  the  range  of 
$150  lillksn  or  more  have  become  common- 
place T  recent  years.  They  now  add  up  to  a 
nationi  I  debt  that  exceeds  $2.4  trillion  and  will 
soon  h  ave  tripled  in  this  decade  alone. 

These  deficits  and  our  suffocating  debt  are 
not  sin  iply  numbers  on  a  piece  of  paper.  They 
are  a  i  najor  factor  in  our  recent  trade  deficits; 
they  a  feet  the  living  standard  of  every  Ameri- 
can; tf  ey  represent  debts  that  will  have  to  be 
pakj  t/  our  children  and  grandchildren;  and 
they  e  it  up  the  resources  this  Nation  needs  if 
we  are  to  respond  to  our  most  urgent  priorities 
rK>w  a  )d  in  ttie  future. 

The  solutkjn  to  the  defkat  crisis  is  clear,  but 
not  easy.  We  need  to  focus  on  areas  that 
make  jp  ttie  great  portion  of  the  Nation's  $1 
trilfen  Federal  budget. 

The  numbers  are  painfully  clear.  Defense 
spend  ng  has  increased  by  40  percent  over  in- 
ffatran  since  1981  and  takes  up  neariy  30  per- 
cent (if  the  budget.  Entitlements— agriculture, 
Medrcare.  retirement  programs  and  others- 
have  advanced  less  quwkly  but  make  up  40 
perce  U  of  the  budget. 

Intc  rest  on  the  debt  alone  is  a  whopping 
$150  Mllion  annually,  and  that's  more  than  all 
the  F  Kleral  Government  spends  for  farm  aid. 
housi  ig.  educatkjn,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Veterans  benefits,  ttie  post  office,  and 
highv^ys — combined! 

Thit  annual  interest  bill  (whk:h  buys  us 
nothii  ig  but  time)  would  cover  our  military  pay- 
roll aid  all  our  Medk»re  expenses.  Instead, 
we're  sending  billkxis  to  banks  in  Japan  and 
Eurofe. 

Wil  f»ut  a  doubt  we've  got  to  get  this  inter- 
est s  rid  spending  under  control.  Again,  obvi- 
ous, Rit  certainly  not  easy. 

ThJ  reason,  of  course,  is  that  sacrifrces  in 
each  of  these  areas  potentially  affect  every 
Amei  ican,  and  neither  Congress  nor  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  the  political  courage  to  make 
the  t  High,  but  necessary  choices. 
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What  is  needed  is  a  broad  effort  which  ad- 
dresses each  of  these  areas  and  spreads  sac- 
rifice throughout  all  groups  in  our  society.  Real 
savings  must  be  matched  by  real  revenues. 
The  policy  of  "spend  and  bon-ow"  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  policy:  "Spend  only  what  you 
can  afford." 

In  reluctant  recognition  that  our  track  record 
in  Congress  on  deficit  reduction  is  sorely  lack- 
ing, we  created  a  messenger,  something 
called  the  Natronal  Economic  Commission. 

Two  Senators,  two  Congressmen,  and  eight 
people  from  the  real  world  began  meeting 
March  1  to  make  the  hard  decisions  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  Members  of 
this  Commission  include  Lee  lacocca;  Rot)ert 
Strauss,  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee;  Budget  Chairman,  Bill 
Gray;  former  Transportation  Secretary,  Drew 
Lewis;  and  former  Defense  Secretary  Donald 
Rumsfeld. 

Their  mission  is  to  cut  the  deficit.  To  do 
that,  nothing  is  sacred  and  off  the  table.  Poli- 
tics and  party  labels  have  to  put  on  the  shelf. 
If  they  get  bogged  down  trying  to  fix  thr; 
blame  for  this  mess,  or  look  under  every  rock 
for  $600  hammers  or  argue  the  pros  and  cons 
of  every  special  interest  that's  come  before 
Congress,  they'll  go  nowhere. 

That's  No.  1.  But  there  arft  other  require- 
ments too.  The  Commission  will  have  to  agree 
on  the  facts.  Some  ways  to  cut  spending 
make  good  sense,  and  others  just  make  good 
rhetoric.  Some  tax  changes  can  help  the 
American  economy  grow  and  become  more 
competitive,  and  others  can  hurt  it.  They've 
got  to  agree  on  what's  smart  and  what's  not. 
Then  they'll  have  to  spread  the  pain  around. 
The  Commission's  recommendations  will  be  a 
blueprint  for  sacrific  that  will  make  this  country 
stronger,  but  there  had  better  be  some  equali- 
ty to  that  sacrifice  or  nobody  will  go  along  with 

it. 

In  the  end.  of  course,  the  12  people  on  the 
Commisison  must  be  willing  to  take  the  heat. 
The  Commission  will  also  have  to  be  credible 
enough  that  the  people  will  understand  and 
accept  that  the  recommendations  must  be  im- 
plemented. 

Finally  the  Commission  will  have  done  its 
job  if  it  simply  gets  the  political  machinery 
moving  to  reverse  the  debt  build-up  of  the 
eighties.  That  will  be  a  huge  contribution,  all 
by  itself.  But  I  hope  it  can  also  find  some  time 
to  look  at  how  all  this  red  ink  shows  up  in  the 
first  place,  and  recommend  some  changes  to 
avoid  it  in  the  future.  That  would  be  an  even 
more  lasting  contribution. 
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Atomic  Veterans  Compensation  Act;  "aye"  to 
the  Hunter  amendment  of  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill;  "aye"  to  the  Foley  amendment; 
"nay"  to  the  Lowery  amendment;  "aye"  to  the 
Martcey  amendment;  "aye"  to  the  Boxer 
amendment;  "nay"  to  the  Kyi  amendment. 

On  May  3.  had  I  been  present  1  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  Murphy  amendment  to  the 
defense  authorization  bill;  "nay"  on  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment;  "aye"  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  and  "nay"  on  the  Solomon 
amendment  to  the  defense  authorization  bill. 

I  especially  would  like  to  emphasize  my 
vote  for  the  Murphy  amendment  on  Davis- 
Bacon  reform,  as  1  truly  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  establish  real  and  necessary 
reform  and  further  the  principles  on  which 
Davis-Bacon  was  initially  enacted. 


A  THREAT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND'S 
NORTH  WOODS 


UNAVOIDABLE  ABSENCE 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  deeply  regret 
my  absences  on  Monday,  May  2,  and  Tues- 
day. May  3.  1988,  due  to  the  Ohio  primary 
election  in  which  1  had  an  opponent.  1  would 
like  to  make  my  position  clear  on  those  mat- 
ters conskJered  by  the  House. 

On  May  2.  had  1  been  present  1  would  have 
voted  "aye"  to  final  passage  of  H.R.  1811.  the 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  key  to  New  Eng- 
land's quality  of  life  is  the  region's  beautiful 
north  woods.  These  forests  with  their  abun- 
dant wrildlife,  lakes,  and  rivers  have  given  New 
Englanders  a  rugged  outdoor  lifestyle  that  is 
the  envy  of  people  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  today  the  north  woods  are  threat- 
ened. Almost  a  million  acres  of  private  forest 
lands  in  Maine.  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire 
are  for  sale.  Diamond  International  Corp.  and 
Diamond  Occidental,  Inc.,  both  subsidiaries  of 
General  Occidentale  of  France,  are  selling  all 
their  land  holdings  in  New  England.  Further- 
more, millions  of  additional  acres  of  private 
forests  are  expected  to  come  on  the  market  in 
the  near  future. 

Traditionally,  the  residents  of  the  densely 
populated  greater  New  England  area  have 
had  access  to  these  lands  for  hunting,  fishing, 
boating,    camping,     picnicking,     hiking,    and 
riding.  These  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
are  essential  to  the  New  England  lifestyle. 
The  pending  land  sales,  however,  could  close 
off  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  portions  of 
these  lands  to  the  general   public  forever. 
Lakeshores,  river  frontage,  and  scenic  areas 
could  be  sold  to  developers  for  condomin- 
iums, luxury  resorts,  and  golf  courses.  The  Di- 
amond Lands  include  264  miles  of  lake  and 
river  shorelines  and  65  islands,  obvious  candi- 
d?tes  for  this  type  of  development.  In  fact, 
they  have  been  highlighted  as  such  in  the  real 
estate  brochures  advertizing  the  sale.  The  end 
result  could  well  be  the  subdividing  of  large 
blocks  of  forests  into  small  plots  of  intensively 
managed  tree  farms  sun-ounded  by  private  de- 
velopment  closed   off   to   most   New   Eng- 
landers. 

The  trend  already  has  begun.  In  Maine,  cor- 
porations are  developing  the  shorelines  of 
Moosehead  Lake,  Donald  Pond,  and  other 
scenic  bodies  of  water  at  an  alarming  rate. 
They  have  converted  backcountry  camps, 
used  for  decades  by  hunters  and  fishermen, 
into  condominiums.  Tracks  of  forest  that  have 
been  open  to  everyone  for  years  now  are  ex- 
clusive corporate  hunting  preserves.  Locked 
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gates  block  roads  once  popular  with  recrea- 
tk>nists.  The  sale  of  a  million  acres  of  forest 
lands  could  greatly  accelerate  this  trend  and 
close  down  large  portions  of  the  north  woods 
to  the  thousands  of  rural  and  urban  people 
who  know  and  love  them. 

There  is  a  solution.  The  lands  for  sale  with 
valuable  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife,  and  wa- 
tershed resources  could  become  national 
forest.  As  national  forest,  all  the  traditional 
uses  of  these  lands  including  timber  harvest- 
ing, hunting,  fishing,  grazing,  mining,  and  gen- 
eral outdoor  recreation  could  continue  in  per- 
petuity. As  national  forest,  these  activities 
would  be  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  with 
all  the  public  involvement  and  environmental 
sensitivity  required  by  the  basic  national  forest 
laws.  As  national  forest,  all  of  the  public,  not 
just  corporations  and  the  well  to  do.  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  these  lands  for- 
ever. 

The  long-term  price  is  cheap.  The  Diamond 
holdings  are  selling  for  approximately  $200 
per  acre.  And  there  is  a  precedent.  Most  of 
the  46  national  forests  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  were  purchased  from  private  timber 
companies  who  cut  their  lands  and  moved  on. 
Under  the  Forest  Service's  stewardship,  these 
logged  over,  once  barren  acres  now  are 
mature  forests  providing  the  East  with  most  of 
its  fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

It  would  not  be  practical  or  desirable  for  all 
or  even  most  of  the  private  timber  lands  on 
the  market  to  become  national  forest.  An  ini- 
tial survey,  however,  indicates  two  outstanding 
opportunities  for  new  national  forest  lands.  In 
New  Hampshire,  Diamond  is  selling  3,000 
acres  within  the  boundary  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains National  Forest  and  a  50,000  acre  block 
contiguous  to  it.  In  Maine,  Diamond  is  selling 
800.000  acres.  61.000  of  which  the  corpora- 
tion has  identified  as  having  outstanding  rec- 
reational values.  Several  large  blocks  are  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other  and  could  be 
tied  together  within  a  national  forest  boundary. 
If.  as  expected,  other  timber  companies  place 
their  lands  on  the  market  as  well,  other  acres 
within  the  encompassing  national  forest 
boundary  could  be  acquired  over  time.  The 
legislation  designating  any  new  national  forest 
lands,  whether  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire, 
could  include  special  provisions  protecting  the 
traditional  uses  of  these  forests  so  important 
to  the  people  of  New  England. 

Some  individuals  have  suggested  that  these 
lands  become  some  sort  of  pseudonational 
forest  in  which  the  Forest  Sen/ice  would  ac- 
quire the  land,  but  private  companies  would 
continue  to  own  the  timber.  This  confuses  the 
question  and  in  the  main  is  unacceptable.  The 
Forest  Service  cannot  be  a  good  and  proper 
steward  of  the  land  providing  wildlife  habitat, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  watershed  protection 
if  all  the  b-ees  are  owned  and  managed  by 
corporations  seeking  profit.  An  ecosystem 
cannot  be  cut  up  into  pieces,  torn  betiween 
differing  and  antagonistic  public  policies. 
These  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  deserve  to 
be  real  national  forests  with  professional  mul- 
tiple use  management  that  coordinates  and  in- 
tegrates the  needs  of  all  the  resources.  Half- 
way measures  will  not  work.  The  trees  belong 
with  the  land. 

With  a  million  acres  of  the  north  woods  for 
sale  today  and  with  millions  more  soon  to  join 
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them,  seldom  has  the  outdoor  way  of  life  of 
many  New  Englanders  been  so  threatened. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  seldom  has  there  been 
such  an  opportunity  to  protect  that  way  of  life 
far  into  the  future.  We  can  turn  a  potential  dis- 
aster into  a  triumph  for  those  who  want  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  north  woods.  It  has 
been  over  25  years  since  the  Nation  has  des- 
ignated new  national  forests.  Now  is  our  op- 
portunity to  take  a  big  step  fonward  toward 
safeguarding  the  heritage  of  New  England  as 
well  as  a  truly  national  resource. 


EXEMPT  FARMERS  FROM  COM- 
MERCIAL DRIVERS  LICENSE 
REQUIREMENTS 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fanners  in 
Oregon  and  throughout  the  counti>  have 
raised  concerns  over  the  testing  and  licensing 
requirements  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986. 

Department  of  Transportatton  regulations  to 
implement  the  act  would  require  drivers  of 
farm  vehicles  to  obtain  a  commercial  drivers 
license — even  though  farmers  are  not  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  operators  as  this  term  is 
generally  understood. 

1  have  written  to  the  DOT  urging  that  farm- 
ers be  exempted  from  the  act's  testing  and  li- 
censing requirements,  provided  that  public 
safety  is  not  compromised.  1  would  like  to 
have  the  text  of  that  letter  entered  into  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  DC,  May  10,  1988. 
Re  FHWA  Docket  No.  MC-88-8. 
Hon.  James  H.  Burnley. 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Burnley:  I  am  writing  to 
request  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion consider  exempting  drivers  of  farm  ve- 
hicles from  the  testing  and  licensing  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Conunercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986. 

Regulations  implementing  the  Act  require 
that  drivers  obtain  a  commercial  drivers  li- 
cense if  they  operate  vehicles  with  a  Gross 
Vehicle  Weight  Rating  of  more  than  26.000 
pounds,  or  transport  certain  regulated  haz- 
ardous materials.  These  regulations  will 
apply  to  many  drivers  of  farm  vehicles. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  authority  to  waive  any  and  all  of  the 
Act's  provisions  if  the  waiver  serves  the 
public  interest  and  does  not  diminish  public 
safety. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  exempting  drivers 
of  farm  vehicles  from  the  testing  and  licens- 
ing requirements.  Farmers  are  not  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  operators  as  this  term  is 
generally  understood.  In  contrast  to  over- 
the-road-truckers.  many  farmers  use  their 
vehicles  on  a  limited  and  mostly  seasonal 
basis,  often  driving  less  than  15.000  miles 
per  year.  In  addition,  many  farms  are  small, 
family  operations,  which  depend  on  all 
members  of  the  family  to  transport  supplies 
or  take  products  to  market.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Act's  testing  and  licensing  require- 
ments would  likely  create  undue  hardships 
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and  impose  additional  costs  on  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration are  working  together  to  gather  addi- 
tional data  on  the  safety  records  of  farm  ve- 
hicles—data which  should  be  available  this 
spring.  If  this  Information  provides  further 
proof  that  farm  vehicles  do  not  represent  a 
significant  public  safety  threat.  I  would 
urge  you  to  exempt  them  from  the  testing 
and  licensing  requirements  under  the  Com- 
mercial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Ron  Wyden. 
Member  of  Congress. 


SISTER  ANN  SAKAC  IS 
HONORED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  af- 
forded the  distinct  honor— along  with  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]— of  serving 
as  honorary  cochairman  of  an  upcoming  event 
honoring  an  incredible  and  loving  woman, 
whose  devotion  to  others  knows  no  bounds. 

Sister  Ann  Sakac.  the  president  of  Mount 
Saint  Mary  College  in  Newburgh.  NY,  is  being 
awarded  the  Americanism  Award  t)y  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  This  pres- 
entation is  well  deserved  and  long  overdue, 
for  Sister  Ann's  entire  career  has  be&n  the 
epitome  of  understanding  and  brotherhood. 

Sister  Ann  Sakac  is  the  ideal  recipient  of 
this  award.  Her  devotion  to  others  knows  no 
bounds  of  creed,  race,  color,  or  belief.  We  all 
know  that  her  door  is  always  open  to  anyone 
in  need.  Sister  Ann  has  made  the  education 
of  all  her  major  goal  in  life,  because  she  is 
well  aware  that  only  through  education,  will 
bigotry,  misunderstanding  and  hatred  be  con- 
quered. It  is  her  belief  that,  through  education, 
love  shall  conquer  all. 

Sister  Ann  has  been  affiliated  with  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  College  since  1969.  first  in  the 
capacity  of  an  instructor  with  the  English  de- 
partment, and  then  in  a  variety  of  administra- 
tive posts. 

Sister  Ann  has  served  as  president  of  Mt. 
St.  Mary's  College  since  1977.  In  this  role. 
Sister  Ann  has  become  a  living  legend 
throughout  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  of  New 
York  for  her  humanitarian  worths  and  her  ster- 
ling leadership.  As  the  president  of  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  she  has  enhanced  that  institu- 
tion's already  widespread  respect. 

Sister  Ann  Sakac,  who  earned  her  Ph.D. 
from  Catholic  University  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  as  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
old  adage,  "If  you  want  something  done,  ask 
a  busy  person,"  has  devoted  herself  to  nu- 
merous worthy  pursuits.  She  is  the  president 
of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Mkl-Hudson 
Area,  and  serves  as  a  Trustee  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  Newburgh.  Sister  Ann  had  served 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Commission  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  has  also  served  on  its 
Finance  Committee.  She  is  a  former  member 
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S  )eaker,  I  invite  our  colleagues  to  join 
this  outstanding  educator.  Sister 
;,  as  she  is  recognized  by  the  Anti- 
Defama^  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

SALUTED  ON  105TH 
ANNIVERSARY  AS  NEW  JERSEY 
MAI  KS  ITS  80TH 


HON.  FRANKJ.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  C  UARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
this  oa  asion  to  pay  honor  and  tribute  to  the 
civil  sevk:e  system  which  has  provided  an 
anny  o  dedicated  civilian  employees  which 
has  suf  plied  our  communities,  and  indeed  our 
Nation,  for  so  many  years. 

The  rear  1988  marks  the  105th  year  for 
Federal  civil  sen^ice  and  in  New  Jersey  it 
marks  t  ie  80th  year  of  its  civil  service  system. 
Last  ye  ir,  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission through  State  legislation,  was  re-es- 
tablish€Cl  as  the  "Merit  System  Board."  It  is 
headed  by  Commissioner  Eugene  J.  McCaf- 
frey, Sr ,  who  was  the  head  for  many  years  of 
the  Nei  t  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  I  Jew  Jersey  Civil  Service  Department  is 
now  kr  jwn  as  the  New  Jersey  Personnel  De- 
partme  it,  with  Eugene  J.  McCaffrey,  Sr.,  as  its 
commi!  sioner  of  personnel. 

Publi :  Law  97-420  of  the  97th  Congress,  in 
joint  rejolution,  passed  January  4,  1983,  pro- 
claime(  a  designation  as  Public  Employees' 
Apprec  ation  Day.  It  is  applicable  today  as  it 
was  th(  in.  It  is  repeated  herewith: 

••Wh;reas  public  employees  have  made 
great  i  ontributions  to  American  society  in 
many  areas.  Including  health  care,  crime 
prevention,  science,  transportation,  agricul- 
ture, lousing  energy,  and  the  national  de- 
fense: 

"Whsreas  public  employees  are  the  often 
forgot  en  individuals  who  make  government 
run  sn  oothly; 

"Wh  ereas  professionals  in  the  public  work 
force  1  rovide  continuity  and  security  in  gov- 
emmeit  operations  in  times  of  national 
emerg  tncy  and  stress; 

"Wli  ereas  the  merit  system  of  employing 
public  employees  has  provided  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  with  the  finest 
public  work  force  in  the  world;  and 

"Wt  ereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  dedication,  talents. 
and  a  ntributions  made  by  public  employees 
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at  all  levels  of  government;  Now,  therefore, 

be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  we  designate 
■Public  Employees'  Appreciation  Day'  and 
the  President  is  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation inviting  the  Governors  of  the  sever- 
al States,  the  chief  officials  of  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities." 

The  U.S.  civil  service  system  is  celebrating 
its  105th  anniversary  this  year,  while  in  New 
Jersey  the  80th  anniversary  is  being  celebrat- 
ed. 

To  further  honor  these  dedicated  employ- 
ees. I  asked  the  U.S.  Postal  Sen/ice  to  issue  a 
commemorative  stamp,  which  paid  a  tribute  as 
well  as  being  inspirational.  It  was  issued  in 
1983  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice. 

An  important  arm  of  assuring  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  laws  and  regulations  to  the  em- 
ployees in  New  Jersey  is  its  excellent  New 
Jersey  Civil  Service  Association,  whose  offi- 
cers are:  president,  Betty  Lisovsky,  first  vice 
president,  Daniel  Bragg;  second  vice  presi- 
dent, Ernest  Stapleton;  third  vk:e  president; 
Peter  Bmyere;  fourth  vice  president,  Stephen 
Stiansen;  fifth  vice  president,  John  Shelbrick; 
sixth  vice  president,  Cam  Walker,  financial 
secretary-treasurer,  Nicholas  Castellano;  ser- 
geant-at-arms.  Hank  Hotalen;  secretary,  Eliza- 
beth Kem. 

The  presidents  of  the  local  subordinate 
councils  are:  Essex  No.  1,  Ernest  Stapleton; 
Hudson  No.  2,  Robert  Van  Ingen;  Passaic  No. 
3.  Charles  Arangio;  Moms  No.  6,  Betty  Li- 
sovsky, Middlesex  No.  7,  Sharon  Breiner; 
Union  No.  8,  Daniel  Bragg;  Monmouth  No.  9, 
John  Shelbrick;  Camden  No.  10,  David  Pol- 
niak,  Kearny  No.  11,  Ed  Tintle;  Ocean  No.  12, 
Mary  MacDonald;  Warren  No.  17,  Paul  Kainas; 
Cumberiand  No.  18,  Ernest  DiPalma;  Sussex 
No.  20,  Stanley  Utter,  Newark  No.  21,  Evelyn 
Laccitiello. 

The  watchdog  of  the  civil  service  in  New 
Jersey  is  The  Shield,  a  viable  newpaper, 
which  was  founded  in  1935  by  Irving  "Steve" 
Brody,  a  former  Hudson  Dispatch  reporter.  He 
was  covering  the  State  House  in  Trenton  at 
the  time  he  began  the  paper. 

After  Brody's  death  in  1948,  Milton  E.  Gold- 
man, who  had  been  advertising  manager  of 
The  Shield  assumed  command  of  the  paper. 
He  died  in  1979. 

The  Shield  staff  is  composed  of  Beatrice  Z. 
Goldman,  publisher;  Jack  Hasbrouck,  editor; 
Caye  Bolte  John,  staff  writer  and  graphic  arts 
coordinator;  Stephen  R.  Goldman,  general 
manager;  Richard  Miller,  assistant  editor;  Rus- 
sell T.  John,  circulation  manager;  and  Made- 
line Goldman,  office  administrator. 

Civil  Servants  have  manned  our  hospitals, 
operated  our  vehicles,  provided  programs  of 
social,  cultural,  recreational,  historical,  and 
economic  enrichment. 

They  have  fed  our  Nation,  they  have  partici- 
pated in  America's  battles,  in  its  social,  eco- 
nomic, religious,  and  historical  growth.  They 
have  given  thousands  of  hours  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  voluntary  efforts  to  aid  causes 
aimed  at  relieving  human  suffering. 

They  have  worthed  in  the  causes  of  peace, 
knowing  that  this  is  the  noblest  wori<  of  God- 
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fearing  men  and  women.  They  have  worked 
for  the  success  of  our  State  and  Nation, 
knowing  that  if  they  make  this  a  great  land  to 
live  in,  reflecting  our  energy  and  strength  and 
vitalities  throughout  the  worid,  then  and  only 
then,  will  the  cause  of  freedom,  human  digni- 
ty, and  freedom  of  opportunity  be  strength- 
ened. 

The  Shield,  in  an  editorial  reminds  us: 

The  dramatic  adoption  of  Civil  Service  for 
the  national  public  work  force— a  direct 
result  of  the  murder  of  President  Garfield 
by  a  disappointed  office  seeker— showed  in 
the  clearest  of  terms  how  the  U.S.A.  was 
shocked  by  the  powerplay  of  job  seeking 
and  job  rewards  for  political  services.  As  an 
antidote  America  wanted  merit,  compe- 
tence, as  shown  in  competitive  examina- 
tions. 

States,  counties,  municipalities,  school  dis- 
tricts joined  the  procession— all  by  popular 
referendum,  thus  proving  that  what  the 
people  wanted  was  not  politics  as  usual  but 
appointees  to  public  jol>s  who  deserved  their 
appointments  because  of  their  competence, 
not  because  they  could  line  up  votes  or  con- 
tribute large  sums  of  money  for  campaign 
purposes  or  even  worse,  to  line  pockets. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  prepare  this  tribute  in 
time  for  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion's 77th  annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City 
from  May  17-20,  1988. 

It  was  my  deep  pleasure  to  be  informed 
today  that  I  am  to  receive  the  highest  award 
by  the  State  council.  New  Jersey  Civil  Service 
Association  at  its  annual  convention  later  this 
month  in  Atlantic  City.  This  award,  which  I  so 
gratefully  receive,  is  their  symbol  of  their  ap- 
preciation for  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  their  association 
in  the  21  counties  of  the  Garden  State. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  this  salute  to  my 
fellow  New  Jerseyites  who  will  spotlight  their 
80th  year  in  the  civil  sen/ice  system,  at  the 
convention,  while  joining  their  fellow  civil  serv- 
ice workers  on  a  Federal  level,  working  in  the 
system,  which  has  helped  America  work  so  ef- 
fectively for  the  past  105  years. 


THE  RABBIS  OF  SOUTH  FLORI- 
DA—THE FINEST  IN  THE 
WORLD 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THir  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  15,  1988,  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  [JNF]  will  be  honoring  the  rabbis  of 
south  Broward  County.  This  is  the  first  time 
such  a  celebration  will  take  place  in  south 
Florida. 

On  this  occasion,  memt)ers  of  the  south 
Florida  Jewish  community  will  be  able  to  plant 
trees  in  Israel,  in  honor  of  their  rabbi.  The 
trees  will  be  planted  in  the  Children's  Forest 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  summer. 
Originally,  the  Children's  Forest  was  planted  in 
the  memory  of  the  millions  of  Jews  who  died 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
personal  tribute  to  a  number  of  the  outstand- 
ing rabbis  who  will  be  honored  this  Sunday: 

Rabbi  Edward  Davis  of  Young  Israel. 

Rabbi  Robert  Frazin  of  Temple  Solel  (my 
family  rabbi). 

Rabbi  Bennett  Greenspon  of  Temple  Beth 
Emet. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Jaffe  of  Temple  Beth  El. 

Rabbi  Avraham  Kapnek  of  Temple  Beth 
Ahm. 

Rabbi  Cari  Klein  of  the  Hallandale  Jewish 
Center. 

Rabbi  Morton  Malavsky  of  Temple  Beth 
Shalom. 

Rabbi  Richard  Margolis  of  Temple  Sinai. 

Rabbi  Bernard  Presler  of  Temple  Israel. 

Rabbi  Chaim  Richter  of  the  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  South  Broward. 

Rabbi  Emeritus  David  Shapiro  of  Temple 

Sinai. 

Rabbi  Raphael  Tennenhaus  of  Congrega- 
tion of  Levi  Yitzhak. 

As  I  noted  eartier,  these  dedicated  rabbis 
are  being  honored  by  the  JNF.  For  decades, 
the  JNF  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  recla- 
mation and  development  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
Specifically,  the  funds  raised  by  the  JNF  are 
spent  on  constmction  of  roads,  parks  and  rec- 
reational areas;  and  preparation  of  land  for 
new  communities  and  industrial  facilities.  The 
JNF  helps  emphasize  the  importance  of  Israel 
in  schools  and  synagogues  throughout  the 
worid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  rabbis  and  the 
JNF  of  the  United  States  for  their  support  for 
Israel  and  contributions  to  the  American 
Jewish  community. 


EDUCATION  REFORM:  A 
BLUEPRINT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  release  of 
Education  Secretary  William  Bennett's  new 
report  on  school  reform,  "American  Educa- 
tion: Making  It  Work,"  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  exciting  new  education- 
al reform  program,  developed  in  the  Mid- 
Hudson  Valley  by  the  Poughkeepsie  City 
School  District,  which  is  going  to  make  it 
work. 

Entitled  "Blueprint  for  the  Future,"  this  inno- 
vative project  will  be  a  comprehensive  rede- 
sign of  the  city's  school  district,  both  in  cur- 
riculum and  physical  structure,  which  promises 
to  be  a  major  breakthrough  in  educational 
reform. 

James  B.  Clarke.  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  City  School  District,  has  gra- 
ciously prepared  the  following  outline  of  the 
program.  Poughkeepsie  should  be  proud  of 
the  job  James  is  doing,  and  1  hope  other 
school  districts  can  benefit  from  this  model. 

PODGHKEEPSIE  CiTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT— 

BLDEPRINT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

STTMMARY 

The  3800  pupU  Poughkeepsie  City  School 
District  is  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  urban 
districts  in  the  Northeast.  Characteristics 
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which  constrain  efforts  to  repond  to  the 
educational  challenges  of  preparing  the 
next  generation  for  productive  adulthood  in 
the  year  2000  include: 

Aging  elementary  faculties,  an  average  of 
65  years  old.  Problems  with  facility  infra- 
structure flexibility,  accessibility,  fire  code 
mandates. 

Increasing  enrollments  at  the  elementary 
level,  up  by  300  students  since  1981.  High 
population  density,  limited  tax  base  growth 
potential.  63%  of  students  receive  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch.  61.83%  of  students  are 
from  minority  groups. 

Over  30%  of  the  students  receive  special 
education  or  compensatory  programs.  High 
teen-age  pregnancy  rate. 

Poughkeepsie  City  School  District  has  de- 
veloped a  plan  for  district  re-design.  This 
blueprint  for  the  future  includes  the  follow- 
ing major  components: 

Changing  the  present  K-5  elementary 
structure  to: 

Neighl)orhood  conununity  schools  that 
provide  programs  for  parents  and  children 
from  birth  through  grade  2. 

A  district-wide  center  for  grades  3-5  in  the 
current  high  school  consisting  of  three  spe- 
cialized focus  "schools  within  a  school." 

Maintaining  the  current  Middle  School  as 
a  6-8  building.  Modifying  the  Middle  School 
programs  to  introduce  less  rigid  ability 
grouping,  more  adult/student  contact. 

Building  one  to  three  new  high  school 
buildings  designed  for  maximum  flexibility 
in  responding  to  emerging  space  and  tech- 
nology concerns.  Creating  a  specialized  vo- 
cational emphasis  for  each  building  or  wing: 
Science/Math  Technology,  Civic/Law/Cul- 
tural Arts,  Health/Human  Services.  Design- 
ing vocationally  oriented  coursework  for 
each  specialized  area. 

To  complete  the  first  stages  of  compre- 
hensive program  planning,  two  steering 
committees,  composed  of  citizens,  students, 
parents,  staff.  represenUtives  from  busi- 
nesses, agencies  and  higher  education  will 
be  established.  One  committee  will  oversee 
the  Birth  through  grade  2  component,  the 
other  the  9-12  component.  Each  steering 
committee  will  work  collaboratively  with  a 
work  committee  composed  of  professional 
staff,  who  will  develop  written  program 
plans.  A  similar  process  wiU  be  undertaken 
with  the  3-5  and  6-8  components  once  the 
initial  sections  have  been  completed. 

We  are  confident  that  comprehensive  dis- 
trict reorganization,  accomplished  in  a 
manner  that  combines  forecasts  of  future 
trends  with  community  input,  will  create  a 
greatly  strengthened  educational  system  for 
the  City  of  Poughkeepsie. 
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the  University  of  Michigan  in  1952.  He  was  an 
instructor  of  history  and  political  science  at 
Berea  College,  KY,  and  from  1955  to  1966, 
held  the  position  of  president  of  Northwestern 
College.  He  has  also  held  various  positions  at 
California  State  University,  Sacramento,  since 
his  arrival  in  1 968.  Dr.  Stegenga  has  been  the 
author  of  txxjks  and  a  contributor  to  various 
historical,  educational,  and  international  peri- 
odicals. With  his  arrival,  Sacramento  gained  a 
fine  addition  to  its  distinguished  citizenry  and 
has,  in  turn,  shown  its  appreciation  by  honor- 
ing Dr.  Stegenga  with  various  awards  and  rec- 
ognitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
throughout  his  life.  Dr.  Stegenga's  dedicated 
acts  of  service  not  only  occun-ed  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  country,  but  also  on  an 
international  level.  Dr.  Stegenga  is  a  veteran 
of  Worid  War  II,  where  he  served  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Counter-intelligence  Corps  in 
Europe.  He  has  also  traveled  to  virtually  all 
parts  of  the  worid  and,  as  a  result,  has 
gleaned  a  superior  understanding  of  the  inter- 
national arena.  He  was  an  educatkjnal  con- 
sultant for  President  William  R.  Tolbert  of  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  and  has  received  awards 
for  outstanding  service  from  such  countries  as 
Germany,  Venezuela,  and  West  Africa.  His 
representation  of  the  American  desire  to  help 
others  has  been  exemplary. 

Dr.  Stegenga  has  spent  his  career  as  an 
outstanding  citizen,  pertoming  the  important 
task  of  educating  his  fellow  man.  I  join  his 
friends,  colleagues,  children,  and  wife  Marcia 
in  congratulating  him  on  his  well  earned  retire- 
ment and  wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 


ON  THE  U.S.S.    -NIMITZ" 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PRESTON  J. 
STEGENGA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Preston  J.  Stegenga,  who  is 
retiring  from  his  current  position  as  director  of 
the  international  center  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity, Sacramento,  after  20  years  of  distin- 
guished service.  He  will  become  the  special 
assistant  to  the  dean. 

Dr.  Preston  J.  Stegenga  is  a  man  of  educa- 
tron.  He  studied  at  Hope  College  and  Colum- 
bia University,  en  route  to  earning  his  Ph.D.  at 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1  and  2,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  nuclear  carrier 
U.S.S.  Nimitz.  I'm  a  former  naval  officer 
myself,  but  a  sailor  on  destroyers  and  coastal 
patrol  craft  in  Vietnam.  The  Nimitz  is  a  differ- 
ent worid,  and  it  was  a  great  thrill  for  me  to 
spend  time  on  one  of  these  super  earners.  II 
was  also  an  eye-opening  experience. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  on  the  Nimitz 
is  20.5  years.  In  a  space  the  size  of  my  per- 
sonal office  they  berth  18  sailors.  In  all,  6,000 
men  live,  wori<  and  sleep  on  the  ship  for  as 
long  as  9  months  at  a  time.  During  the  brief 
time  I  was  on  board  the  Nimitz,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  have  dinner  with  some 
35  or  40  of  the  men  who  call  Arizona  home.  I 
am  proud  to  represent  many  of  them  and  their 
families  in  Congress. 

One  of  the  men  1  met  was  AOAN  Jerry 
Wood  from  West  Phoenix.  Jerry  graduated 
from  Tolleson  High  School  in  1984  and  has 
spent  the  last  2  years  serving  on  the  Nimitz. 
He  gave  me  a  copy  of  something  he  wrote  for 
this  year's  Valley  Forge  Freedom  Foundation 
writing  contest.  It's  about  America  and  about 
freedom.  It  demonstrates  Jerry's  great  pride  in 
serving  his  country  on  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz.  I'm 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  my  cd- 
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leagues  these  words  written  by  an  outstanding 
young  n  an.  And  I  wish  Jerry  well  in  the  Valley 
Forge  C(  (mpetition. 

Freedom 
(By  AOAN  Jerry  Wood) 
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commemorating  Cinco  de  Mayo.  Much  like  our 
Fourth  of  July,  Mexicans  have  come  to  look 
upon  Cinco  de  Mayo  as  a  day  to  celebrate 
their  patriotic  spirit  and  the  victories  that  it  has 
caused  throughout  history. 

On  this  day  of  celebration,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mexican  people  everywhere  for  re- 
membering the  ideals  and  spirit  of  patriotism 
embodied  in  Cinco  de  Mayo. 
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CmCO  DE  MAYO 


DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 


OF  OHIO 
'  -HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 
Mr.    bONALD    E.    "BUZ"    LUKENS.    Mr. 
Speak€',  I  would  like  to  rise  today  to  com- 
memorite  Cinco  de  Mayo,  a  day  which  has 
represent  the  pursuit  of  freedom  and 
spirit  of  Mexicans  everywhere. 
(lay  5,  1862,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ic  nacio  Zaragoza,  the  outnumbered  and 
undere  (uipped  Mexican  Army  met  one  of  the 
p  )wertul  armies  in  the  worid,  that  of  Na- 
I.  Although  they  were  forced  to  fight 
overwhelming    odds,    the    Mexican 
refused  to  give  in  to  the  enemies  and 
in  repelling  the  French  troops  sev- 
tirrtes.  It  is  this  undying  patriotic  spirit  and 
that  it  produced  which  has  led  Cinco 
to  becoming  one  of  Mexico's  most 
impoftint  national  holidays. 

J^exicans  in  their  homeland  and  every- 
May  5  is  a  day  of  celebration.  In  the 
Puebla.  the  site  of  the  original  battle, 
reen^ctment  is  held  through  which  Mexicans 
the  gtorious  vkrtory  achieved  on  this 
a   century    ago.    In    other   cities 
througlKXJt  Mexkx)  and  the  United  States,  one 
may  fi  id  parades,  fiestas,  and  other  events 
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SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
statement  on  the  fight  against  drugs  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas. 

The  statement  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1988,  and  was 
signed  by  the  Honorable  Paul  L  Adderiey,  at- 
torney general  and  minister  responsible  for 
the  Bahamas  police  and  defense  forces. 

The  statement  deserves  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously: 
A  Report  Prom  the  Commonwealth  of  The 

Bahamas  on  This  Nation's  War  Against 

Drug  Trafficking 

Something  very  complicated  and  very  seri- 
ous is  happening. 

In  a  recent  advertisement  placed  by  New 
York  City  Mayor  Edward  Koch.  The  Baha- 
mas was  grouped  with  other  countries  re- 
ferred to  as  "drug  source"  countries. 

This  is  not  true! 

The  Bahamas  produces  no  drugs,  refines 
no  drugs  and  we  are  not  a  significant 
market  for  drugs.  To  be  compared  with  a 
major  producer  of  opium,  heroin  and  mari- 
juana such  as  Mexico,  and  the  world's  third- 
ranking  illicit  producer  of  coca  and  largest 
clandestine  manufacturer  and  distributor  of 
cocaine,  Colombia,  and  with  other  drug  pro- 
ducers is  regarded  as  an  outrage  by  the  citi- 
zens of  The  Bahamas. 

The  Commonwealth  of  The  Bahamas  is. 
by  any  social,  political  or  economic  measure 
you  choose  to  use.  the  most  successful  small 
nation  on  earth.  We  are  by  no  means  per- 
fect, but,  measure  for  measure,  we  are  as 
good  as  any  nation  on  this  earth.  Our 
people  are  healthy;  we  have  no  serious 
ethnic  or  social  divisions;  we  have  complete 
freedom  of  worship;  we  have  an  open  and 
vigorous  parliamentary  democracy;  we  have 
al)solute  press  freedom;  we  have  no  political 
prisoners;  we  have  no  debt  problems;  we  are 
at  peace  with  every  nation;  there  is  no  class 
warfare;  we  have  a  sound  and  sophisticated 
private  enterprise  economy;  our  nation  is 
beautiful;  our  people  are  proud. 

By  any  account,  we  are  a  shining  example 
of  a  country  that  has  successfully  evolved 
over  259  years  of  representative  govern- 
ment, from  colonialism  to  stable  and  pro- 
gressive independence;  a  model  of  the  kind 
of  country  large  foreign  governments,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  are  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  around  the  world  trying  to 
encourage.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  capa- 
ble leadership  of  the  longest-serving,  freely- 
elected  head  of  government  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  are  not  and  have  never 
been  a  military  dictatorship.  For  14  V4  years 
of  independence  from  Britain,  close  friend- 


ship with  the  United  Stotes  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Strangely,  we  can  get  little  recognition  for 
our  success.  Instead,  the  attention  we  re- 
ceive centres  around  drug  trafficking  and  Its 
attendant  evils.  This  is  doubly  strange  since 
our  accusers  know  that  the  size,  scope,  so- 
phistication and  wealth  of  the  international 
drug  trade  dwarfs  the  limited  resources  of 
our  250,000  people. 

There  are  700  islands  and  cays  which 
make  up  the  Bahamian  archipelago,  scat- 
tered over  70,000  square  miles  (about  twice 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Florida),  extending 
some  500  miles  in  the  world's  most  beautiful 
and  clear  waters  in  a  near-perfect  climate, 
from  Bimlni  to  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
(Imagine  the  area  from  Georgia  to  Key 
West). 

We  have  the  geographical  misfortune  to 
be  located  directly  in  the  path  of  drugs 
flowing  from  many  drug  source  nations  in 
South  America  to  the  world's  biggest  drug 
demand  nation,  the  United  States,  our  clos- 
est neighbour. 

Despite  our  small  population,  there  are 
1,600  Royal  Bahamas  Police  Officers  and 
670  members  of  the  Royal  Bahamas  De- 
fense Force,  all  faced  with  the  difficult  law 
enforcement  task  of  controlling  73  private/ 
public  airstrips  as  well  as  110  small  boat 
harbours,  usually  a  haven  for  peaceful  and 
law-abiding  tourists. 

If  it  were  not  for  drugs  transittlng  The 
Bahamas  to  the  United  States,  our  law  en- 
forcement capacity  would  be  sufficient  for 
maintaining  law  and  order. 

Surveillance  and  law  enforcement  of  this 
area  is  a  monumental  task,  and  we  have  co- 
operated 100  percent  with  any  and  all  par- 
ties wishing  to  assist  us. 

As  recorded  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  14  this  year,  P.A.  Yost,  Admiral. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Commandant,  credits 
The  Bahamas  'In  the  drug  Interdiction  pro- 
gram (The  Bahamas)  is  superior  to  any 
other  country."  In  addition,  John  C.  White- 
head, Acting  Secretary  of  State,  is  quoted  In 
the  same  record  '.  .  .  cooperation  in  1987 
l>etween  U.S.  and  Bahamian  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  has  been  excellent."  On  the 
same  date.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Willlan  von  Raab,  was  quoted  that  In  fact, 
"the  cooperation  we  have  received  In  our 
day-to-day  Interdiction  operations  from  the 
Bahamas  Is  far  greater  than  any  other 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Cocaine  seized  in  1987  by  Bahamain  law  en- 
forcement and  in  cooperation  with  U.S. 
agencies  exceeded  11  tons  which  Is  30  per- 
cent of  cocaine  seized  in  1987  in  the  U.S.  ac- 
cording to  New  York  Times  figures. 

The  truth  Is,  The  Bahamas  has  worked  co- 
operatively with  the  United  States  since 
1975  In  trying  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs 
through  our  country.  To  date,  no  U.S.  gov- 
ernment request  for  U.S.  participation  in 
law  enforcement  has  been  denied.  And  the 
number  and  scope  of  cooperative  efforts  has 
continuously  expanded. 

The  Bahamas  has  also  put  Its  money 
where  the  problems  are.  We  currently 
expend  more  on  law  enforcement  than  on 
tourism,  our  most  important  product.  While 
tourism  is  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the 
gross  national  product.  70  i>ercent  of  em- 
ployment and  nealry  all  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  The  Bahamas  expends  fully  1  per- 
cent of  Its  national  budget  on  law  enforce- 
ment. Such  expedltures  would  be  unneces- 
sary but  for  the  drug  trafficking  problem. 

The  Bahamas  Is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  which  allows  unlimited,  hot  pursuit  of 
drugs  traffickers  by  U.S.  agencies,  carried 
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out  In  cooperation  with  Bahamian  law  en- 
forcement officers  In  Bahamian  waters  and 
air  space.  Bahamian  and  U.S.  law  officers 
participate  In  helicopter  strike  force  teams 
which  pursue  and  arrest  transittlng  traffick- 
ers. 

No  country,  not  even  the  United  States, 
could  honestly  say  that  the  enormous  lure 
of  profit  from  the  movement  of  drugs  has 
not  taken  its  toll  on  the  morality  of  some  of 
Its  citizens.  Allegations  of  corruption  remain 
a  serious  concern.  But  we  have  no  more  to 
answer  for  than  other  countries  known  to 
us. 

In  reviewing  the  facts,  as  far  back  as  1983, 
some  Bahamians  were  found  to  have  been 
corrupted  by  traffickers.  And  allegations  of 
drug  corruption  among  government  officials 
In  the  international  media  prompted  an  Im- 
mediate Inquiry.  The  Bahamas  government 
called  for  an  Independent  panel  to  investi- 
gate all  allegations.  This  Commission  of  In- 
quiry was  given  wide  ranging  terms  of  refer- 
ence. Including  the  extraordinary  power  to 
take  hearsay  evidence,  and  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions on  a  "balance  of  probabilities" 
rather  than  the  conventional  criminal  law 
test  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt". 

Nevertheless,  In  Its  December  1984  report 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  states  "there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  have,  had  It  wished,  cooperated 
more  fully  with  this  Commission  ...  the 
quality  of  the  evidence  and  the  details  of 
what  could  be  done  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
problem  could  have  been  much  greater. 
They  chose  not  to.  And  for  that  .  .  .  they 
should  be  criticized." 

In  one  celebrated  case  before  our  courts 
arising  out  of  that  Commlsison  of  Inquiry,  a 
convicted  American  drug  trafficker  who  said 
he  had  personally  given  a  former  Minister  a 
$100,000  bribe,  could  not  and  did  not,  in 
open  court,  identify  the  former  Minister  as 
the  person  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
money.  And  there  were  other  cases  that 
failed  for  the  lack  of  direct,  conclusive  evi- 
dence. 

Despite  continued  media  references  to  the 
allegations  already  Investigated  by  the  Com- 
mission, no  new  evidence  with  the  slightest 
credibility  has  been  forthcoming.  Yet  we 
have  been  besieged  with  allegations  which 
are  8  and  9  years  old,  and  of  very  doubtful 
credibility. 

A  witness  who  made  certain  allegations  re- 
cently in  the  Ledhar  trial  held  in  Florida 
has  been  requested  by  this  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  be  made  available  to  the  Bahamian 
Police  for  Interrogation.  I  have  requested 
time  and  time  again  of  U.S.  Attorney  Gener- 
al Edwin  Meese  Information  on  any  Baha- 
mian officials  believed  to  be  involved  In  cor- 
ruption, no  matter  how  Improbable  the  ac- 
cusations or  how  dubious  the  source  of  the 
accusations. 

In  addressing  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
on  April  14th,  Utah  Senator  Orrin  Hatch 
echoed  our  frustration  In  these  matters. 
"The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters  testified  both  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  for  such  corruption  (by 
high  Bahamian  officials).  The  Bahamian 
Attorney  General  has  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion asked  our  Justice  Department  to 
turn  over  any  evidence  so  that  Investiga- 
tions and.  If  warranted.  Indictments  could 
be  brought.  To  date,  no  response  has  been 
received." 

We  do  resent  those  in  the  United  States 
who  have  not  accurately  reported  the  facts 
of  our  cooperative  law  enforcement  efforts. 
However,  acting  Secretary  of  State  John 
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Whitehead  has  acknowledged  that  "the  Ba- 
hamian Government  appears  to  be  moving 
in  the  right  direction  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. Two  special  drug  courts  should  relieve 
the  overburdened  legal  system.  A  police  In- 
ternal corruption  unit  has  investigated  and 
presented  cases  for  prosecution." 

The  Bahamas  Is  committed  to  the  war 
against  trafficking  through  our  beautiful 
country.  We  Intend  to  win  that  war.  We 
have  passed  laws  providing  for  the  freezing 
and  forfeiture  of  proceeds  from  drug  traf- 
ficking and  assets  of  convicted  drug  traffick- 
ers In  The  Bahamas.  Investigations  are  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  and  prosecutions  have 
been  commenced. 

Recently,  the  British  Government  which 
has  a  similar  law,  agreed  with  the  Bahamian 
government  for  the  reciprocal  enforcement 
of  forfeiture  orders  in  each  others'  country. 
We  have  requested  the  same  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  but  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  yet  to  respond. 

A  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty 
(MLAT),  requested  by  the  U.S.  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country basis,  has  been  agreed  upon 
and  ratified  In  The  Bahamas  but  Is  still 
awaiting  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Negotiations  on  a  new  and  stronger  Extra- 
dition Treaty  between  the  U.S.  and  The  Ba- 
hamas have  been  under  consideration  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  Treaty  has  been 
agreed  by  the  Bahamas  government  and  Is 
awaiting  response  from  the  U.S. 

Despite  these  problems,  our  drug  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  are  viable 
and  working— arresting,  prosecuting,  con- 
victing and  sentencing,  where  appropriate, 
drug  traffickers  all  within  the  rule  of  law. 

Recently,  The  Bahamas  requested  that 
the  United  Nations  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board  send  a  mission  to  study  and 
report  on  the  nature  of  our  drug  trafficking 
problems  to  enable  The  Bahamas  to  invite 
necessary  assistance  from  the  international 
conununity  under  the  1961  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs. 

It  Is  clear  that  more  technology,  manpow- 
er and  operational  funding  is  necessary  to 
police  our  extensive  borders.  We  in  The  Ba- 
hamas have  done  what  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  done  In  spite  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  drug  issue  around  the  world  and  the 
lack  of  success  in  the  war  to  date. 

The  Bahamas  has  put  its  armed  forces, 
small  though  it  may  be,  into  the  battle 
against  drugs. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  simi- 
lar commitment  by  the  U.S.  to  employ  its 
Navy  and  other  forces  in  the  war  against 
drugs  would  greatly  reduce  the  supply,  flow 
and  demand,  not  only  through  The  Baha- 
mas but  also  throughout  the  United  States. 
What  we  need  are  more  air  search  radar 
Installations,  more  joint  bases  strategically 
located  with  helicopter  strike  force  teams, 
more  air  reconnaissance  patrols,  more  sea 
patrols,  and  intensified  joint  undercover 
and  conspiracy  Investigations. 

With  or  without  the  absolutely  Indispen- 
sable assistance  of  the  United  States  and 
the  International  community,  we  shall  con- 
tinue unabated  our  war  on  drugs  destined 
for  the  United  States,  but  we  cannot  win 
this  war  without  that  assistance.  In  the 
words  of  Winston  Churchill,  quoting  Long- 
fellow: 

•  'Put  your  confidence  In  us.  Give  us  your 
faith  and  your  blessing  and  under  Provi- 
dence all  will  be  well.  We  shall  not  fall  or 
falter.  .  .  .  Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will 
finish  the  job!" " 
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DR.  A.  PETER  CAPPARELLI  TO 
RETIRE  AFTER  30  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attentkw  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  an  event  whk^  will  be 
occurring  in  my  district  in  the  near  future 
which  speaks  to  the  high  level  of  dedk»tkxi 
we  all  see  every  day  in  public  servants. 

On  May  20,  Edison  Township  will  honor  Dr. 
A.  Peter  Capparelll  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement after  30  years  as  the  township's 
health  officer.  His  is  a  record  of  great  success 
and  remarkable  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Capparelll  began  his  employment  in 
Edison  Township  in  1958  and  the  intervening 
years  have  seen  a  record  of  success  and  ac- 
complishment as  the  health  department,  in  re- 
flection of  the  township,  has  grown  in  size  and 
sophlstic:ation. 

Beginning  in  1961  with  the  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  health  code,  Dr.  Capparelll 
has  always  acted  with  the  Ijest  interests  of 
the  health  of  Edison  residents  in  mind.  His  ex- 
pansion of  child  health  clinics,  creatk)n  of  a 
dental  clinic,  use  of  a  mobile  health  clink:, 
construction  of  an  animal  shelter,  and  special 
programs  for  senior  citizens  and  the  handi- 
capped have  all  been  actions  taken  to  provide 
the  residents  of  a  growing  community  with  the 
kind  of  public  health  service  they  want  and 
need. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  Dr.  Capparelll  has 
been  a  guest  lecturer  at  Rutgers  University 
and  Middlesex  County  College,  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Health  Offi- 
cers Association  and  been  a  memt)er  of  a  va- 
riety of  professional  associations  in  New 
Jersey.  He  is  active  in  community  organiza- 
tions and  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Medical  Center  in  Edison. 

Dr.  A.  Peter  Capparelll  has  dedicated  the 
last  30  years  to  serving  the  reskJents  of 
Edison  Township.  On  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  to  join  with  me  in  extending  to  Dr.  Cappar- 
elll a  hearty  congratulations  for  a  job  well 
done,  along  with  our  most  sincere  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  and  healthy  retirement 


CYPRIOT-AMERICANS  RALLY 
BEHIND  PHILIP  CHRISTOPHER 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
tribute  to  Mr.  Philip  Christopher,  who  on  Satur- 
day, May  14,  1988,  will  t>e  honored  by  the 
Pancyprian  Association  of  America,  as  its 
president  over  the  past  14  years. 

Mr.  Christopher  has  been  peeriess  in  his 
commitment  and  dedication  to  the  Greek- 
American  and  Greek-Cypriot  communities.  His 
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efforts  t^  preserve  Hellenic  culture  have  been 
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5ffort  to  accomplish  these  goals,  Phil 
included  in  the  preamble  of  the 
a  list  of  objectives  and  purposes 
which  to  operate: 

o  serve  the  interests  of  the  Greek- 
community  in  this  great  nation,  the 

of  America; 

I,  to  conduct  and  sponsor  various  ac- 
order  to  support  and  assist  worthy 
members  of  our  youth,  athletic,  and 
Jivistons; 

to  promote  and  preserve  the  Hellenic 
both  Greece  and  Cypais; 
to  defend  freedom,  democracy,  and 
r)ghts;  and 

assist  in  ttie  struggle  for  the  Cypriot 

.   freedom  and  justice. 

.  these  precepts,  and  with  Phil  Christo- 

(uidance,  the  Pancyprian  Association 

grew  and  now  represents  the  larg- 

of  Greek-Cypriots   in   the   United 
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when  Mr.  Christopher  founded  the 

.he  had  very  specific  ideas  as  to 

goals  of  the  organization  were  to  be 
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allow  this  voyage  and  subsequent  historical 
trips,  I  am  requesting  that  the  House  pass  this 
special  legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 
H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding— 

(1)  section  12106(aK2)  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code:  and 

(2)  the  requirement  specified  in  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  (46  U.S.C. 
App.  883)  that  a  vessel  be  built  in  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade; 

the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may  issue 
to  the  vessel  Pilgrim,  owned  by  the  Orange 
County  Marine  Institute,  a  coastwise  license 
under  section  12106(a)  of  title  46,  United 
SUtes  Code,  which  authorizes  such  vessel  to 
be  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
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one  of  the  key  people  supporting 

and  equitable  ways  to  heal  the 
that  divide  Cyprus.  I  am  sure  that 
'  my  fellow  Members  of  (Congress 

to  congratulate  Mr.  Christopher  for 
as  president  of  the  Pancyprian  Asso- 

America  and  wish  him  the  best  of 

future. 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 


p|^CKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 

legislation  that  would  exempt  the 

rim  from  a  law  that  prohibits  foreign 

egistered  vessels  from  doing  business 

I.  nited  States.  Similar  exemptions  for  a 

( ither  historic  ships  have  been  granted 

ist  and  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  ex- 

the  Pilgrim. 

]  ^ilgrim  is  owned  by  the  Orange  County 

Institute.  This  ship  is  a  historic  replica 

)riginal  two-masted  square  ngger  from 

I  lichard  Henry  Dana  first  described  the 

bluffs  of  what  is  now  known  as  Dana 

JA.  The  vessel  is  primarily  used  for 

and  historical  purposes. 

Pilgrim  was  built  in  Portugal,  with  a 

hull  that  was  purchased  in  Denmark 

this  reason  that  I  am  requesting  that 

mm  be  exempted  from  the  Merchant 

Act  of  1920.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act 

commercial  ships  with  foreign  built 

traveling  Ijetween  U.S.  ports.  Unfor- 

this  law  does  not  take  into  consider- 

numerous  historical  vessels  that  by 

nature  are  different. 

part   of  the  centennial   of  Orange 

the  Pilgrim  is  scheduled  to  set  sail 

summer  to  retrace  the  voyage  of  the 

Pilgrim  atong  the  California  coast  To 
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TRIBUTE  TO  OHIO  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  Ohio  Senior  Citizens 
Day,  a  designated  day  to  honor  senior  citizens 
and  the  vital  role  they  play  in  the  community. 
This  year  Ohio  Senior  Citizens  Day  will  be 
celebrated  on  May  17,  1988,  and  will  include 
activities  at  the  Multipurpose  Senior  (Center  in 
Youngstown  in  my  17th  Congressional  District 

of  Ohio. 

Senior  Citizens  Day  has  been  celebrated 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  since  1973,  and 
the  theme  of  this  year's  celebration  is  "Cele- 
bration of  Age,"  a  theme  we  should  all  live  by 
every  day,  not  just  designated  holidays.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  seniors  of  this  country  do  not  re- 
ceive the  recognition  they  rightly  deserve,  and 
we  should  all  embrace  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  this  special  day  and  recognize  those 
for  whom  it  has  been  named. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and  honor 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  Ohio  Senior  Citizens  Day 
and  to  the  senior  citizens  in  my  district  and 
throughout  this  great  land  of  ours.  I  would  tike 
to  thank  them  for  the  wisdom,  Inspiration,  and 
heritage  they  have  given  to  the  generations 
which  have  followed  them  and  looked  up  to 
them. 


warm  and  cold  trends.  The  signing  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  in  August  1,  1975  marked  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  at  one 
point  reaching  an  all  time  high  of  51,333. 
However,  between  1981  and  1986,  the 
number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  drastically  declined.  In  fact,  the  1979 
figure  of  51,333  sharply  declined  to  896  in 
1984. 

This  drastic  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  permitted  to  emigrate  can  be  at- 
tributed to  several  factors.  The  application 
process  has  become  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult. The  applicants  are  required  to  list  all 
family  members,  which  enables  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  keep  a  close  and  watchful  eye  on 
all  relatives  listed.  The  majority  of  the  applica- 
tions are  caught  in  a  web  of  bureacratic  red- 
tape,  thus  leaving  many  waiting  for  months, 
even  years.  Meanwhile,  they  are  dismissed 
from  their  jobs  and  forced  to  take  menial  jobs 
or  risk  criminal  prosecution.  Sometimes  their 
children  are  expelled  from  colleges  or  univer- 
sities. Many  applicants  are  denied  the  right  to 
leave  on  the  grounds  that  they  may  have 
access  to  state  secrets  or  served  in  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces. 

In  addition  to  the  small  number  of  Soviet 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  a  continuous  effort  made  by 
the  Soviet  Government  to  thwart  Jewish  reli- 
gious and  cultural  practices.  Hebrew  schools 
are  nonexistent;  instruction  of  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage and  Yiddish  journals  are  few  and  far 
between;  and  no  more  than  60  synagogues 
are  open  for  religious  service.  As  a  result  of 
this  anti-Semitic  and  oppressive  behavior, 
basic  human  rights,  including  the  freedom  to 
practice  one's  religion,  are  virtually  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  continuing  to  dramatize  the 
plight  of  prisoners  of  conscience  and  others 
who  seek  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


MISTREATMENT  OF  SOVIET 
JEWS 


-      HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr,  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjuction 
with  the  "Congressional  Call  to  Conscience,"  I 
am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  voice 
my  concern  over  the  mistreatment  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  we  all  know,  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union,  in  regard 
to  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews,  has  seen 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25,  1988, 
commemorated  Greek  Independence  Day.  It 
is  a  national  day  of  celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  democracy.  In  looking  back  in  histo- 
ry, we  observe  events  which  have  uniquely 
tied  together  the  democracies  of  Greece  and 
the  United  States. 

Greece  has  been  coined  "the  birthplace  of 
US  democracy,"  because  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers used  the  Greek  democracy  as  a  model 
for  our  present  government  Thomas  Jefferson 
better  explains  this  when  he  wrote,  "*  *  *  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  *  *  *  we  are  all  indebted 
for  the  light  which  led  ourselves  (American 
colonists)  out  of  Gothic  darkness."  Yet  during 
the  time  when  the  United  States  was  success- 
fully establishing  its  democracy,  the  Greeks 
were  being  oppressed  by  the  Ottoman  Empire 
for  a  period  of  almost  400  years.  In  the 
1820's.  the  situation  was  reversed,  as  the 
Greeks  looked  to  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Revolution  as  a  role  model  for  inde- 
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pendence.  Greek  intellectuals  translated  the 
United  States'  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  used  it  as  their  own  declaration.  Many 
United  States  patriots  sailed  to  Greece  to  aid 
them  in  their  quest  for  independence. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  strong  bond  of  friend- 
ship which  has  developed  between  the 
Greeks  and  Americans  as  a  result  of  their 
past  histories.  Greeks  have  become  extremely 
respected  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
their  successful  accomplishments  and  of  their 
compatability  with  Americans.  During  the 
1 9O0's,  one  out  of  four  Greek  males  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  45  immigrated  to  the 
United  States.  The  first  Greeks  who  became 
citizens  ranked  only  18th  out  of  the  24  nation- 
alities in  their  median  educational  attainment. 
Their  children,  however,  in  1970,  ranked  No.  1 
among  the  American  ethnic  nationalities  re- 
garding their  median  attainment. 

Will  Durant  summed  up  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration that  the  United  States  holds  for 
Greece  when  he  wrote: 

Greek  civilization  is  alive;  it  moves  in 
every  breath  of  mind  that  we  breath;  so 
much  of  it  remains  that  none  of  us  in  one 
lifetime  could  absorb  it  all.  Greece  is  the 
bright  morning  star  of  that  western  civiliza- 
tion which  is  our  nourishment  and  life. 
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brave  policemen  went  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  calm  a  volatile  situation. 

I  am,  indeed,  proud  and  honored  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  these  outstanding  police  officers  who 
demonstrated  courage  in  the  face  of  adversi- 
ty- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SOME  OF   "NEW 
YORK'S  FINEST" 


TRADING  IN  ON 
PROTECTIONISM 

HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  six  of  "New  York's  Finest"  from 
Brooklyn's  66th  Precinct.  These  six  police  offi- 
cers, commanded  by  Capt.  Michael  Scagnelli, 
are:  Lt.  Joseph  Esposito,  a  17-year  veteran; 
Detective  George  Klingberg,  a  15-year  veter- 
an; Detective  Robert  J.  Addonizio,  another  15- 
year  veteran;  Police  Officer  Gregory  Boyle,  7- 
year  veteran;  Police  Officer  Stephen  Con-ado, 
6-year  veteran;  and  Police  Officer  Joseph  Bi- 
sogna,  4  years  on  the  force. 

The  diligent  work  of  these  officers  culminat- 
ed in  the  arrest  of  two  ruthless  drug  addicts 
who  repeatedly  stabbed  and  killed  Mr.  Eli 
Wald,  a  U.S.  postal  worker.  Mr.  Wald,  an  ob- 
servant Jew,  was  a  hard-working  man  and  a 
well-known  community  friend  and  neighbor. 
He  was  returning  home  from  work  on  the 
morning  of  December  24  when  he  was  vi- 
ciously attacked  and  killed. 

This  community,  already  embroiled  in  racial 
strife,  was  further  outraged  by  this  latest  act 
of  violence.  However,  these  dedicated  and 
diligent  police  officers  quickly  defused  this 
dangerous  situation.  They  effectively  subdued 
the  tension  and  anger  which  existed  through- 
out the  neighborhood. 

These  policemen  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  community  and  were  fully  aware  of 
the  explosive  crisis  they  faced.  Even  under 
these  frightening  circumstances,  they  did  not 
cease  or  diminish  their  investigation.  Within 
the  next  3  months,  their  relentless  efforts  paid 
off;  and  they  apprehended  the  two  addicts. 

While  perseverance,  cunning,  and  concern 
are  characteristics  which  have  always  been 
displayed  by  "New  York's  Finest,"  these  six 


OF  SOOTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  about 
"competitiveness"  and  "protectronism"  versus 
"free  trade"  as  if  we  discovered  these  issues. 
Well,  we  didn't  and  I  think  it's  useful  to  put 
this  debate  in  the  proper  perspective. 

This  means  taking  a  look  back  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  two  centuries  to  be  exact,  to 
correspondence  between  the  British  econo- 
mist David  Ricardo  and  Colonial  leader  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Ricardo's  argument  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  so-called  free  traders  of  today.  The 
colonies,  which  were  96-percent  agricultural, 
should  depend  on  their  natural  resources  and 
hope  that  the  comparative  advantage  would 
shift  their  way  while  the  British  mopped  up. 

Fortunately,  Hamilton,  the  "protectionist," 
believed  that  our  industrial  base  needed  de- 
veloping. And,  the  very  first  measure  passed 
by  America's  young  Congress  was  a  trade  bill 
that  placed  a  50-percent  tariff  on  over  70  dif- 
ferent items. 

On  this  foundation  was  built  the  strongest, 
most  competitive  economy  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  An  economy  that  went  from  agricultural 
to  industrial  base  strong  enough  to  defend  the 
frsfi  world 

America  today,  like  the  America  of  200 
years  ago,  must  compete  in  an  international 
economy  under  the  burden  of  growing  interna- 
tional indebtedness. 

Yet,  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  we  are  un- 
willing to  control  our  own  economic  fate.  This 
country's  workers  are  the  most  productive  in 
the  worid.  But,  our  Government  is  paralyzed 
from  responding  to  foreign  nations  that  simply 
won't  let  our  products  through  the  gate. 

So,  the  Japanese  pay  $40  for  a  steak  in  the 
grocery  store.  The  European  Economic  Com- 
munity subsidizes  soybeans  at  the  rate  of  $1 5 
a  bushel.  And,  we  shrink  from  responding  be- 
cause we're  afraid  other  governments  will 
label  us  as  "protectionist."  Where  would  we 
be  now  if  this  had  been  Alexander  Hamilton's 
response? 

What  after  all  do  we  really  mean  by  free 
trade?  By  protectionism?  Is  it  protectionist 
when  we  provide  urban  development  action 
grants  that  help  industries  compete  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  worid  market? 

Does  free  trade  suffer  when  we  provide 
funds  to  improve  our  infrastructure  through 
funds  for  water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  trans- 
portation improvements? 

Are  we  subsidizing  when  we  provide  for 
worker  training  programs  or  low  interest  loans 
for  a  particular  company?  No.  We  are  doing 
these  kinds  of  things  all  the  time.  So  are  our 
competitors:  at  the  State  level,  at  the  national 
level,  internationally. 
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Our  competitors  aren't  afrakJ  of  labels.  As  a 
result,  the  mountain  of  global  productivity  has 
grown  but  we  are  sliding  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  pinnacle. 

Lacking  a  strategk;  response,  we  have 
watched  our  great  manufacturing  enterprises 
falter.  Seventy  percent  of  American  nr»nufac- 
tured  products  are  subject  to  foreign  competi- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

Until  now  we  have  been  unable  to  provide 
productive  work  for  large  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens, we  have  t>een  unwilling  to  invest  ade- 
quately in  the  plant,  equipment,  educatk>n, 
and  technology  essential  to  international  com- 
petitiveness; and  we  borrow  more  than  we  are 
willing  to  save. 

Prior  efforts  to  open  foreign  markets  to 
American  gcxxJs  have  failed.  Take  Arrwrican 
agriculture  which  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged as  the  worid's  finest,  but  cannot  corrv 
pete  with  EEC  subskJies  in  third  country  mar- 
kets. 

Within  the  EEC  itself,  the  subsidy  is  so  high 
that  it  effectively  cuts  off  the  market  from  U.S. 
agricultural  products.  A  recent  study  estimated 
the  cost  of  this  policy  to  U.S.  farm  producers 
to  t>e  as  much  as  $2  billion. 

Take  the  American  semiconductor  industry 
which  wins  60  percent  of  market  shares  out- 
side Japan,  but  can't  get  more  than  an  11 
percent  martlet  share  in  Japan.  We  can  no 
longer  sit  idly  by  and  watch  Japan  steadily 
overtake  American  manufacturers  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  threat  from  Japan  of  a  retaliatory  trade 
war  is  an  empty  one,  not  because  they  won't 
start  one  but  because  they  already  have.  For 
a  decade  or  more  the  Japanese  have  dumped 
their  products  in  the  United  States  mari<et  on 
a  consistent  and  widespread  basis. 

Finally,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  t)egin  to 
change  all  this.  The  Trade  and  lntematk)nal 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  provides  a  com- 
prehensive, constructive  response  to  the  trade 
defrcit  by  focusing  on  education,  retraining, 
and  industrial  efficiency. 

This  bill  promotes  the  expansion  of  fair,  free 
trade.  It  provides  for  remedies  for  unfair  trade 
practices,  import  relief,  dumping  prohibitions, 
export  promotkjn,  domestic  training  and  edu- 
cation, and  special  executive  trade  negotiating 
authority. 

1  believe  the  trade  bill  will  position  America 
to  take  full  advantage  of  changes  in  the  world 
economy  and  meet  the  trade  challenges  of  to- 
morrow. Let's  get  this  $170  billion  trade  deficit 
under  control.  Let's  get  on  with  our  future. 


RATIONAL  UNITED  STATES 
POLICY  TOWARD  MEXICO 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  not  only  the  end  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  but  also  the  end  of  a 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America  based 
purely  on  anti-Communist  paranoia.  The  end 
of  control  over  our  policy  by  the  likes  of  Wil- 
liam Casey  and  Elliott  Abrams  gives  us  the 
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to  repair  our  relations  with  our 

in  Central  America. 

colleague  Ronald  Coleman  states  in 

piece  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 

elations  with  Mexico  are  in  particular 

repair  as  a  result  of  the  administra- 

pursuit  of  military  aid  to  the  Nicara- 

After  years  of  prooroting  insta- 

I  lexico,  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 

the  value  of  Mexico  as  an  ally 

1  ading  partner.  The  recent  Mexican 

plan   is  an   important  first   step 

policy  based  on  mutual  respect,  not 

Now  the  United  States  must  contin- 

with  Mexican  leaders  in  helping  to 

a  stable  economy  in  that  country. 

like  to  insert  Mr.  Coleman's  piece  in 

and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 

,  colleagues. 

he  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
21,  19881 
Rational  United  Statbs  Policy 
Toward  Mexico! 
(By  Ronald  D.  Coleman) 
a  Imlnistration's  support  for  the  new 
debt  relief  plan  signals  a  complete 
in  US  policy  from  the  ideologi- 
confrontational   approach   toward 
demanded  by  William  Casey,  the 
of  central  intelligence.  At  the 
the  triiimph  of  the  so-called 
within  the  Reagan  administra- 
the  United  States  with  a  rare 
to  establish  a  rational,  prag- 
licy  toward  Mexico,  one  not  based 
ideological  needs  frequently 
_  on  paranoia. 
Woodward's  "Veir'  confirmed  public- 
some  of  us  have  known  privately  for 
time:    that    Mr.    Casey    deliberately 
US  intelligence  reports  on  Mexico, 
g    key    National    Intelligence    Esti- 
;  ind  fired  the  top  intelligence  officer 
who  refused  to  endorse  political- 
conclusions  unsupported  by  in- 
..  data  from  the  field. 
Because  US  policy  toward  Mexico- 
largest  trading  partner— was  not 
political,  social,  or  economic  reali- 
Mexico.  but  on  an  ideological  ap- 
.  locused  on  Nicaragua, 
(jomino  theory  had  been  advanced  for 
me  by  those  passionately  and  emo- 
conunitted  to  the  contra  war.  If  the 
lose,  the  logic  went,  then  commu- 
^ould  sweep  right  through  Central 
and  end  up  on  the  southern  door- 
Lhe  US. 

1  inchpin  of  the  theory  was  an  unsta- 
So  Casey  and  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
's ideological  zealots  concocted 

and-the-next-Iran"   theory,   a 

documented  by  career  intelligence 

John  Horton,  who  opposed  it.  With- 

picture  of  an  "unstable"  Mexico,  the 

apalogy    would    have    no   basis,   and 

he  couldn't  sufficiently  frighten 

...can   public  with   a   threat   that 

couldn't  reach  the  Rio  Grande. 

problem:  The  OlA  and  the  rest 

administration's  foreign  policy  pro- 

3  didn't  buy  it. 

Horton  was  fired.  Casey  deUberate- 

the  intelligence  estimates  to  pre- 

"unstable "    Mexico.    Scare   stories 

pjanted  in  the  news  media.  Dire  predic- 

;re  voiced  by  right-wing  think  tanks. 

bashing  became  a  popular  Washing- 
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emotionalism  produced  further  unnecessary 
rancor  and  only  lessened  Mexican  coopera- 
tion in  the  war  on  drugs. 

Today,  however,  Casey  is  dead.  Pew  listen 
to  or  believe  Mr.  Abrams.  And  the  U.S.  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  put  its  strategic  mis- 
takes behind  it  and  establish  a  policy 
toward  Mexico  based  on  facts  instead  of 
fantasy. 

Several  factors  make  this  opportunity  pos- 
sible: 

Mexico's  next  president  is  likely  to  be  the 
ruling  party's  candidate,  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari.  He  is  committed  to  current  prior- 
ities: Keeping  stability  through  economic 
growth,  managing  the  debt  situation,  in- 
creasing export  earnings,  resisting  inflation- 
ary wage  and  price  increases,  and  diversify- 
ing the  economy  beyond  petroleum  and  ag- 
riculture. 

The  nation  now  has  an  actual  surplus  of 
foreign  earnings;  debate  is  under  way  on 
how  best  to  use  it. 

A  historic  U.S.-Mexican  trade  framework 
has  just  been  signed.  Negotiations  on  tex- 
tiles and  other  trade  and  economic  issues 
are  in  the  works. 

The  prospect  of  a  regional  diplomatic  so- 
lution to  the  war  in  Nicaragua  has  brought 
Mexico  and  the  U.S.  closer  together  than  at 
any  point  in  this  decade. 

Mexico  will  continue  to  have  major  prob- 
lems. But  no  thoughtful  and  objective  ana- 
lyst has  ever  equated  Mexico  with  Iran;  that 
analogy  has  no  basis  in  fact. 

So  the  stage  has  been  set  by  this  unique— 
and  fleeting— set  of  circumstances.  Can  the 
U.S.  rid  itself  of  the  Casey-Abrams  baggage 
of  ideological  zealotry  and  establish  an  en- 
lightened policy  toward  and  with  Mexico? 
The  Mexican  press  speculated  that  when 
Prank  Carlucci  was  national-security  advis- 
er, he  ordered  a  reassessment  of  our  policy 
toward  Mexico  as  one  of  his  first  major  ac- 
tions on  the  job.  If  true,  the  administra- 
tion's support  for  the  new  debt  relief  plan 
would  have  been  the  logical  next  step.  After 
all,  the  U.S.  shouldn't  finance  Mexican  debt 
relief  with  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  if  it  believed 
Mexico  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

So  far.  then,  the  odds  are  favorable  that 
the  moderates'  success  within  the  adminis- 
tration means  good  news  for  those  who  live 
along  the  U.S.-Mexican  border  and  have  to 
live  with  the  decisions  made  in  distant 
Washington  and  Mexico  City. 

The  new  debt  relief  plan  may  or  may  not 
be  good  policy.  It  may  not  even  work.  But  it 
is  the  first  rational  policy  concerning 
Mexico  to  be  embraced  by  the  administra- 
tion in  a  long  time.  That  in  itself  is  grounds 
for  optimism. 
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administration's  public  efforts  were 
fellow  zealot  Elliott  Abrams,  whose 


HOUSING  THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  communi- 
ties, there  is  room  for  improvement,  especially 
in  the  area  of  affordable  housing.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  need  for  inexpensive  housing  for  our 
Nation's  citizens  still  has  not  been  fully  met. 

The  numbers  simply  do  not  add  up.  There 
are  not  enough  affordable  homes  for  every 
family  to  call  home. 

Toward  the  goal  of  promoting  affordable 
housing,   Federal.  State,   and   local  govern- 
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ments  need  to  adopt  policies  encouraging  the 
development  of  affordable  housing. 

I  recently  met  a  family  in  Williamstown,  NJ, 
with  a  nominal  roof  over  their  heads.  But  even 
though  they  have  a  roof  over  their  heads,  they 
are  still  homeless.  That  roof  consists  of  no 
more  than  a  two-room  efficiency  in  a  motel  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  Two  rooms  do  not  con- 
stitute a  place  to  raise  a  family  of  10. 

Unfortunately,  the  circumstances  faced  by 
that  family  in  Williamstown  are  also  faced  by 
thousands  of  families  across  the  Nation.  For 
the  thousands  who  call  the  streets  home,  that 
is  no  home  at  all. 

Assemblyman  David  Schwartz  of  New 
Jersey,  together  with  one  of  his  aides,  Rich 
Ferauto,  and  Daniel  Hoffman,  a  consultant  on 
urban  affairs  and  housing,  has  written  an  au- 
thoritative book  dealing  with  the  Nation's 
housing  crisis. 

This  book,  "A  New  Housing  Policy  for 
America:  Recapturing  the  American  Dream." 
is  a  primer  in  redirecting  the  Nation's  efforts 
to  full  housing  for  the  Nation's  needy. 

Assemblyman  Schwartz  has  long  advocated 
a  10-point  housing  policy  that  includes  both 
traditional  and  innovative  approaches  to  meet 
the  Nation's  housing  needs. 

Those  approaches  combine  the  Govern- 
ment's resources  with  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  Nation's  citizens  to  create  affordable 
housing  for  those  who  do  not  have  homes,  to 
maintain  public  housing,  and  to  plan  for  hous- 
ing in  the  future. 

That  goal  comprises  dealing  with  those  who 
are  homeless  and  with  those  who  are  at  risk 
of  homelessness.  Indeed,  the  poor  are  at  the 
greatest  risk  of  falling  into  homelessness. 

For  many  families,  buying  a  house  or  paying 
the  rent  is  increasingly  out  of  the  question. 
That  is  no  answer  for  those  individuals  and 
their  families. 

Additionally,  as  the  cost  of  housing  goes 
higher  and  higher,  young  families  who  are  just ,' 
now  entering  the  search  for  shelter  are  being 
priced  out  of  the  market.  For  these  young 
families  and  for  those  without  housing,  the 
housing  crisis  is  far  too  urgent  to  ignore. 

The  numbers  of  those  who  are  at  risk  of 
homelessness  are  increasing  each  year.  Those 
statistics  have  a  human  side.  The  elderiy,  the 
single  mothers,  and  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  looking  for  a  place  to  live 
make  up  those  rising  statistics. 

The  continued  growth  of  our  Nation  is  at 
risk  as  long  as  the  homeless  and  those  at  risk 
of  t>ecoming  homeless  continue  to  be  neglect- 
ed. To  meet  the  demand  for  housing  requires 
the  involvement  and  cooperation  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  on  behalf  of 
these  people. 

Assemblyman  Schwartz'  proposals  and  the 
recently  published  book  illustrate  how  the 
Government  and  the  community  can  work  to- 
gether to  alleviate  homelessness. 

Those  proposals  are  a  good  starting  point 
for  a  creative  and  effective  housing  policy  in 
the  Nation.  Indeed,  a  concrete  housing  policy 
is  integral  to  building  the  foundations  of  hous- 
ing for  the  needy. 

The  success  of  that  housing  policy  depends 
on  how  hard  the  Nation  works  at  helping  the 
homeless.  The  following  article  from  the  AFL- 
CIO   News  describes  the   Nation's   housing 
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needs  and  the  constructive  approach  to  allevi- 
ating homelessness  used  by  Assemblyman 
Schwartz  and  the  coauthors  of  "A  New  Hous- 
ing Policy  for  America": 

[Prom  the  APL-CIO  News,  Apr.  16,  19881 
Reagan  Housing  Policy  Posters  Homeless- 
ness—Coalition  Study  Cites  Impact  On 
Young  Families 

Reagan  Administration  policies  have  vir- 
tually wiped  out  the  American  dream  of 
home  ownership  and  have  contributed  to  an 
"explosive  increase"  in  homelessness  in 
America,  three  nationally  recognized  ex- 
perts in  the  housing  field  charged. 

To  restore  housing  to  the  nation's  social 
agenda  requires  a  combination  of  federal, 
state  and  local  initiatives,  according  to 
David  C.  Schwartz,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Rutgers  University;  Richard  C.  Per- 
lauto,  a  community  organizer  and  legislative 
analyst  who  concentrates  on  housing  and 
community  economic  development  issues, 
and  Daniel  N.  Hoffman,  a  consultant  on 
housing  and  urban  economic  development 
in  New  Jersey. 

Their  proposal  on  ways  to  put  housing 
back  within  reach  of  the  average  family 
budget  parallels  the  position  taken  by  the 
17th  AFL-CIO  convention  last  October.  Del- 
egates urged  a  program  to  revitalize  public 
housing  for  low-income  families,  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped;  direct  government 
loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  rental 
housing,  and  low-interest  mortgages  for 
moderate-income  families,  particularly  first- 
time  housing  buyers. 

housing  study 
The  recommendations  are  contained  in  a 
326-page  study.  "A  New  Housing  Policy  for 
America:  Recapturing  the  American 
Dream."  published  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Center  for  Policy  Alternatives,  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  coalition  that  fo- 
cuses on  making  state  legislatures  the  lab- 
oratories for  change  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
clining federal  role  in  the  social  arena. 

After  35  years  of  steady  increase,  the  au- 
thors note,  the  percentage  of  Americans 
able  to  buy  a  home  of  their  own  plunged 
every  year  from  1980  to  1987.  with  the 
impact  falling  most  heavily  on  young  fami- 
lies trying  to  buy  their  first  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nation's  rental 
housing  stock  has  shriveled  to  the  point 
where  "a  majority  of  America's  30  million 
tenants  now  live  in  dwelling  units  that  the 
government  considers  to  be  inadequate, 
overcrowed"  or  so  costly  that  they  take  a 
disproportionate  share  of  family  income. 

deepening  crisis 

In  the  absence  of  government  action,  the 
crisis  will  deepen  in  the  1990s,  the  study 
shows.  The  ranks  of  the  elderly  are  increas- 
ing the  number  of  single-parent,  female- 
headed  households  is  expanding  and  there 
is  rapid  growth  of  young  families  that  want, 
but  can't  afford,  home  ownership. 

The  authors  point  to  innovative  state  and 
local  actions  that  offer  hope  that  the  hous- 
ing problem  can  be  resolved.  A  partnership 
of  federal,  state  and  local  governments  with 
unions,  industry  and  community  groups, 
they  emphasize,  is  vital  to  developing  a  co- 
ordinated policy  to  insure  "a  l)etter  housing 
future  for  America." 

In  a  foreword  to  the  study.  Sen.  Bill  Brad- 
ley (D-NJ.)  hailed  the  recommendations  as 
"an  excellent  starting  point"  for  formulat- 
ing a  new  housing  policy  that  recognizes 
"the  diverse  housing  needs  of  this  very  di- 
verse country  of  ours." 
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And  President  M.  Carl  Holman  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition  called  the  recom- 
mendations "a  compelling  case  for  housing 
construction  as  the  centerpiece  of  economic 
strategies  in  urban  America." 


TWO  WINNING  ESSAYS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
annually  to  honor  two  young  writers  from 
northern  Illinois,  a  high  school  and  a  junior 
high  school  student  each,  who  submit  winning 
essays  in  a  contest  sponsored  jointly  by  my 
office  and  schools  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District. 

Bensenville  resident  Julieta  Morales,  a  grad- 
uating senior  at  Fenton  High  School,  won  first 
place  among  high  school  participants  for  her 
essay  entitled,  "The  Constitution:  The 
Strength  of  the  United  States  For  Over  200 
Years." 

Eighth  grader  Mike  Marcinkowski  of  Villa 
Park,  a  student  at  St.  Alexander  School,  won 
first  place  in  the  junior  division  with  his  essay 
entitled,  "Bill  of  Rights:  An  American  Strong- 
hold." 

I  congratulate  these  and  other  participants 
who  took  the  time  to  research,  write  and  edit 
their  papers.  It  is  through  programs  such  as 
this  one  that  students  develop  an  appreciation 
for  the  traditions  of  this  great  and  enduring 
representative  democracy. 

I  commend  the  following  essays  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  study: 
The  Constitution:  the  Strength  of  the 
United  States  for  Over  200  Years 
(By  Julieta  Morales) 
In  early  1786,  the  colonists  saw  the  gov- 
ernment they  had  dedicated  their  lives  to 
build  begin  to  crumble  under  the  weak  foun- 
dations of  the  Articles  of  Confederation:  sol- 
diers, rebelling  over  the  lack  of  pay.  forced 
Congress    to    flee    from    PhUadelphia    to 
Princeton;   farmers'   mutinies,   like   Shay's 
Rebellion,  protested  the  seizing  of  farmland 
by  the  courts;  sUtes  quarreled  over  the  land 
claims  to  the  west  and  taxed  each  other 
mercilessly.  When  colonists  began  to  talk  of 
returning  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  England 
from  which  they  struggled  to  free  them- 
selves, people  realized  that  they  must  re- 
build the  government  to  save  their  freedom 
from  falling  to  defeat.  On  September  17, 
1787,  the  Constitutional  Congress  brought 
forth  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
a  document  that  has  lasted  over  200  years 
because  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The    Constitution    provides    for    sovereign 
states  to  coexist  peacefully  within  a  federal 
union,  while  guaranteeing  individual  rights 
to  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  opinions 
and  beliefs.  The  Constitution  preserves  the 
Union  by  allowing  the  government  to  react 
to  internal  conflicts  and  external  attacks. 
More  importantly,  however,  the  Constitu- 
tion   establishes    a    government    that    can 
create,    apply    and    interpret    jurisdiction, 
while  providing  amendments  to  satisfy  the 
changing  needs  of  the  people.  By  recogniz- 
ing its  vulnerability  against  time,  and  meet- 
ing its  weakness  with  a  solution  and  provi- 
sion to  adjust,  the  Constitution  has  given 
strength  to  its  country,  aUowing  the  United 
States  to  prevail  as  a  great  nation. 
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When  the  constitution  was  written,  the 
authors  entrusted  Congress  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  people,  but  many  people  felt 
that  the  new  government  might  infringe 
upon  the  citizens'  basic  rights  as  the  British 
government  had  done,  and  demanded  a  Bill 
of  Rights  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Bill  of  Rights  protects  funda- 
mental freedoms  against  any  abuse  of  gov- 
ernmental powers.  The  foremost  amend- 
ments include  the  freedom  to  criticize  the 
government:  the  freedoms  of  speech,  press, 
assembly,  and  petition.  These  freedoms 
allow  citizens  to  voice  their  opinions,  ideas, 
and  grievances  without  fearing  imprison- 
ment, including  the  expressions  of  unpopu- 
lar viewpoints,  l)ecause  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press limited  opinions  is  not  a  freedom  at 
all.  The  other  righte  protect  citizens  from 
unjust  prosecution  by  promising  a  fair  and 
speedy  trial,  a  jury,  and  protection  against 
excessive  punishment,  so  that  Americans 
would  never  suffer  the  injustices  of  England 
again.  The  colonists  fought  for  these  truths, 
and  once  gained,  the  citizens  intended  to 
keep  these  rights  for  themselves  and  future 
generations  to  come. 

Throughout  its  existence,  the  Constitu- 
tion has  provided  a  strong  structure  to  with- 
stand conflicts  detrimental  to  the  Union 
and  the  institution  of  democracy.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  over  foreign  affairs,  to 
make  and  break  treaties,  but  only  the 
people,  as  represented  in  Congress,  can  de- 
clare war,  so  that  if  Congress  objects  to  war, 
it  can  reftise  to  comply,  allowing  the  citi- 
zens' voice  to  overrule  the  President's.  In 
1860,  when  the  Southern  states  began  to 
secede  from  the  United  States,  protesting 
that  sovereign  states  had  a  right  to  with- 
draw, the  Congressional  body  declared  war, 
not  to  defeat  the  South,  but  to  conserve  the 
Union,  realizing  that  the  strength  of  the 
nation  ultimately  comes  from  the  indivis- 
ibUity  the  states  provide  together.  Nearly  a 
century  later,  the  National  Guard  was 
called  to  protect  citizens  from  racial  vio- 
lence that  opposed  Constitutional  civil 
rights.  Upon  restoring  order,  the  National 
Guard  proved  that  what  the  Constitution 
declared  must  be  upheld  by  all  people 
throughout  the  country. 

When  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
failed,  the  delegates  rebuilt  the  government 
and  found  that  a  federal  system  could  work 
effectively.  According  to  the  Constitution, 
the  national  government  consists  of  three 
separate  Branches,  balancing  the  federal 
powers  among  themselves.  The  Legislative 
Branch,  a  compromise  l)etween  large  and 
small  states  in  electing  the  national  repre- 
sentatives, consists  of  a  bicammeral  Con- 
gress with  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  and  proportional  representation  in 
the  House.  Each  body  has  the  power  to 
block  the  other  to  prevent  absolute  power, 
and  together  they  check  the  acUons  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  whose  duty  is  to  adminis- 
ter Congress'  laws.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides maximum  powers  to  the  President  al- 
lowable. These  powers  concern  foreign  af- 
fairs, domestic  administration,  legislation, 
and  the  appointment  and  removal  (pardons 
and  reprieves)  of  officials.  The  Judicial 
Branch  Interprets  the  laws  and  administers 
justice,  with  three  types  of  courts:  the  Su- 
preme court,  district  courts,  and  circuit 
courts,  to  check  the  powers  of  the  other 
Branches. 

The  balance  and  separation  of  power  be- 
tween the  three  Branches,  and  l>etween 
state  and  federal  government,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  provided  protection,  peo- 
ple's rights,  and  prosperity.  America  has 
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were  denied  in  England.  One  major  reason 
people  came  to  America  was  for  freedom. 
Because  the  United  States  wanted  to  sUy 
clear  of  English  influence  regarding  govern- 
ment, a  Democracy  was  formed.  Since  power 
is  vested  in  the  people,  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
a  major  contribution  to  our  standards  as  a 
Democratic  nation.  Any  central  government 
can  gain  an  excessive  amount  of  power,  but 
in  America  we  have  special  protection  sys- 
tems—one being  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

To  me  the  BiU  of  Rights  is  justice.  As 
Ronald  Reagan  states.  "It  is  the  people  who 
grant  the  government  its  powers".  Isn't  that 
the  way  it  should  be? 
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which  will  always  remain  effective. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  COM-BIN- 
NATIONS  OP  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  14,  1988  at  the  Casino  in  the  Park, 
Jersey  City,  a  women's  organization  of  tre- 
mendous significance  is  having  its  annual 
luncheon. 

The  group  is  a  social  and  civil  club  called 
the  Com-Bin-Nations,  which  was  organized  in 
January  1967  by  a  group  of  civic-minded 
women  who  felt  the  need  of  giving  aid  to  un- 
derprivileged children  and  the  needy  of  the 
Jersey  City  community  in  my  district. 

According  to  the  leader  of  the  group,  Mrs. 
Izetter  McDuffy.  the  following  information  is 
provided: 

With  professional  knowledge  and  help 
from  Mr.  William  (Buster)  Brahame,  found- 
er and  president  of  the  Continental  Civic 
Club  of  Hudson  County,  goals  were  set  to 
achieve  this  end.  The  organization  received 
a  state  certificate  of  incorporation.  1968  and 
functioned  as  a  viable  and  meaningful  group 
in  the  community.  The  trustees  and  mem- 
bers at  that  time  were:  Izetter  McDuffy. 
Mamie  Williams,  Addie  Jackson.  Willie  May 
Heard.  Joan  Thomas.  Lynn  Smith.  Gloria 
Watson.  Shirley  Connell,  Virginia  Cabassa, 
Ruth  Dixon  and  Ruth  Rice. 

With  the  aid  of  its  founder  and  president, 
the  Hon.  Izetter  H.  McDuffy.  along  with  its 
hardworking  members  their  dreams  have 
been  established.  "A  Purpose  for  Living"  in 
order  to  help  your  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  community. 

In  more  than  12  years  of  existence,  the 
members  have  given  of  their  time,  money 
and  spirit  a  successful  effort  in  promoting 
constructive  charitable  aid  in  the  communi- 
ty. Such  efforts  coming  from:  cocktail  sips, 
social  dances,  raffles,  dinners,  bus  rides,  pri- 
vate donations.  Personages  from  high  place 
in  the  government,  educators,  church.  XsXmt. 
business,  civil,  fraternal,  radio-television 
media,  and  just  plain  folks  have  responded 
to  their  cause.  Letters  from  the  people  in 
the  community,  state  and  nation  have  come 
to  THE  Com-Bin-Nations  praising  their 
work.  They  knew  they  were  doing  good! 

Initiating  their  annual  Black  Women's 
Day  back  in  1979  was  another  first!  Famous 
people  from  throughout  the  country  have 
come  to  Jersey  City  to  wine  and  dine  these 
Black  Women  honorees.  Good  wishes  have 
poured  in  from  the  President,  the  Governor. 

the  Mayor,  along  with  acknowledgements 

from  other  dignitaries. 
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And  what  has  the  organization  been  doing 
since  1969  for  the  chUdren  and  helpless  In 
the  community?  Since  1967. 

Sponsored  a  bus  ride  to  Allaire  State  Park 
for  children  day  trip  and  lunches. 

Christmas    Party    for    chUdren,    refresh- 
ments and  gifts  given; 
Helped  to  raise  funds  for  fire  victims; 
Donated  to  March  of  Dimes; 
Dresses  donated  to  children  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Home  for  the  Blind; 
Coats  for  Headstart  program; 
ChUdren  dressed  completely  for  their  first 
day  of  school; 

Aid  colleges,  senior  citizens,  high  school 
students  for  college. 

As  the  Com-Bin-Nations  continue  to  grow 
in  strength,  they  thank  their  well  wishers  in 
the  community  for  their  spirit  of  giving. 
Without  your  help  our  success  in  the  com- 
munity would  not  l)e  possible.  May  the  Lord 
bless  all  of  our  supporters. 

Over  the  years  the  organization  has  hon- 
ored individuals  who  were  of  assistance  to  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  their  group.  The  hon- 
orees were: 

1970— Hon.  Shirley  Chisholm.  U.S.  Con- 
gresswoman. 

1971 —Hon.  Dr.  Wynona  Lipman,  New 
Jersey  State  Senator. 

1972— Hon.  Rev.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  U.S. 
Congressman. 

1973— Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Senator. 

1974— Hon.  Frank  J.  Guarini,  U.S.  Con- 
gressman. 

1975— Miss  Ruby  Dee,  star  of  stage  and 
screen,  and  Hon.  Golden  Johnson,  Municipal 
Court  Judge,  Newark,  NJ. 

1976_Mr.  William  (Buster)  Brahame,  com- 
munity leader,  and  Ms.  Bernice  Bass,  radio 
station  WNJR  news  commentator. 

1977_Hon.  Shirley  Tolentino,  Municipal 
Court  Judge,  Jersey  City. 

1978— Sister  Alma  V.  John,  TV  and  radio 
personality. 

1979— Dr.  Pearl  L  Rosser,  M.D.,  chief  in- 
structor, Howard  University  Medical  School — 
Howard  University  Medical  School  (donation). 
1980— Dr.  Carolyn  C.  Holmes,  commission- 
er. New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

1981— Irene  Smith,  president  NAACP  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

1982— Mary   Thomas,    Broadway   and    TV 
star. 
1983— Trish  Morris,  TV  personality. 
1984— Gustav  Hiningburg,  journalist  and  TV 
personality. 

1985— Debra  Partridge  Wolfe,  professor  at 
Queens  College. 

1986— Larry  Stalkes,  Essex  County  College 
Registrar. 

1987— Carol  Davis,  radio  personality  and 
Consumer  Information  Specialist. 
1988— To  be  chosen  in  October. 
At  Saturday's  function,  some  members  of 
the  group  will  be  honored,  with  a  special  me- 
morial to  Mr.  William  (Buster)  Brahame,  found- 
er and  president,  of  the  group  will  be  ob- 
served. Those  members  of  the  CX)M-BIN-NA- 
TIONS  to  be  recognized  are:  Izetter  McDuffy, 
co-founder  and  president;  Virginia  Cabassa, 
vice   president;   Carolyn   Edwards,   recording 
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secretary;  Paula  Jones,  treasurer;  Evelyn 
Poindexter,  historian;  Estella  Robinson,  pariia- 
mentarian;  Tillie  Servance,  conesponding  sec- 
retary; Bertha  Smallwood,  financial  secretary; 
Mamie  Williams,  chaplain  and  second  past 
president;  and  William  (Buster)  Brahame, 
founder,  who  passed  May  1976. 

I  am  sure  my  fellow  members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  wish  to  thank  the  Com- 
Bin-Nations  with  a  hope  that  they  continue  to 
grow  in  strength  maintaining  their  community 
spirit  of  giving  and  helping.  Indeed  they  have 
not  extended  a  helping  hand,  they  have  ex- 
tended a  reaching  hand,  which  has  gone  into 
many  areas  of  deprivation,  helping  with  the 
severe  problems  of  family  situations,  child 
abuse  and  the  homeless. 

Izetter  McDuffy,  when  asked,  "What  modi- 
vates  this  group?"  she  reminded  me  of  the 
well-known  statement  in  the  bible,  "We  are 
our  brothers'  keepers." 

May  the  work  of  this  group  be  duplicated  by 
others  while  they  continue  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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TEAM 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  12 
distinguished  members  of  the  Sacramento 
community  who  were  instrumental  in  leading 
the  Grant  Union  High  School  Girls  Basketball 
Team  to  the  Division  II  State  crown.  It  is  an 
honor  to  salute  such  fine  examples  of  scholar 
athletes. 

When  looking  back  at  Grant  Union's  athletic 
teams  in  the  past  decade,  one  can  easily  see 
what  an  enormous  success  story  the  girls  bas- 
ketball team  has  been.  In  addition  to  the  State 
crown  this  past  season.  Grant  Union  has  been 
the  State  runnerups  three  times  in  the  past  9 
years  while  compiling  an  impressive  237  wins 
out  of  278  tries.  If  that  is  not  enough,  the  giris 
basketball  team  has  won  nine  straight  Capital 
Athletic  League  championships  while  posting 
9  consecutive  20  win  campaigns.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  receive  the  opportunity  to 
salute  the  1 1  memljers  of  the  team  along  with 
their  fine  coach.  Hard  work  and  dedication 
has  netted  them  their  first  State  champion- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  particular  pride  that 
we  recognize  the  efforts  of  these  young 
women  for  their  contributions  on  the  athletic 
field.  Their  family  members  and  classmates 
should  take  pride  in  their  accomplishments 
and  for  accepting  the  challenge  of  being  the 
best  they  can  be.  I  hope  you  will  all  join  me  in 
congratulating  these  women  for  their  out- 
standing achievements.  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  their  efforts  and  I  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck  in  all  of  their  future  endeavors. 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sikh  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab 
region  of  India  have  been  suffering  blatant  de- 
nials of  their  human  rights  for  years.  They 
have  been  persecuted  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs, put  into  political  prisons  without  a  trial  or 
even  a  charge,  and  had  their  holiest  shrines 
destroyed,  among  many  other  things.  This 
treatment  of  the  basically  peaceful  people  of 
the  Punjab  is  tragic  and  must  be  stopped.  Al- 
though I  don't  agree  totally  with  all  the  issues 
covered  in  the  following  article,  I  believe  they 
need  to  be  addressed  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  following  by  Dr. 
Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh,  president  of  the  Council 
of  Khalistan: 
Background  Report  on  India,  the  United 

States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Sikhs 
People  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  India 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  treaty  of 
Peace,  Friendship  and  Cooperation  in  force 
which  was  signed  on  August  9,  1971,  of 
which  Article  9  reads: 

'Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  un- 
dertakes to  refrain  from  giving  any  assist- 
ance to  any  third  party  taking  part  in  an 
armed  conflict  with  the  other  party.  In  case 
any  of  the  parties  is  attacked  or  threatened 
with  attack  the  high  contracting  parties  will 
immediately  start  mutual  consultations 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  this  threat  and 
taking  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
peace  and  security  for  their  countries." 

Perhaps  this  treaty  explains  why  India 
has  supported  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan on  the  grounds  of  "external  inter- 
ference" (presumably  American)  in  that 
country.  In  fact,  the  growing  Indo-Soviet 
military  and  political  alliance  has  gone  well 
beyond  the  text  of  the  treaty.  India  has: 

Voted  against  the  United  States  at  the 
U.N.  94  percent  of  the  time,  a  voting  record 
which  is  even  more  hostile  to  the  U.S.  than 
that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  India  was  instrumental 
in  preventing  U.N.  consideration  of  human 
rights  abuses  in  Cuba. 

While  receiving  over  $1  billion  in  U.S.  aid 
since  1982.  India  has  turned  some  of  this  aid 
around  to  our  declared  enemies  in  this 
hemisphere  by  pledging  $10.4  million  to  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua.  President 
Daniel  Ortega  honored  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  as  he  has  Fidel  Castro  and 
other  leaders,  with  Nicaragua's  highest 
award,  the  Order  of  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino. 
Bought  Cuban  sugar-cane  and  turned  this 
also  around  by  selling  Cuban  sugar  to  the 
United  States,  thus  circumventing  the  U.S. 
embargo  against  Cuba. 

Taken  over  the  strategically  located  deep- 
water  port  of  Trincomalee  in  Sri  Lanka.  The 
Indo-Sri  Lanka  agreement  of  July  29.  1987 
states  that:  "Trincomalee  or  any  other  ports 
in  Sri  Lanka  will  not  be  made  available  for 
military  use  by  any  country  in  a  manner 
prejudicial  to  India's  interests." 

According  to  India's  special  relationship 
with  the  USSR  and  their  treaty,  however, 
we  can  expect  Trincomalee  to  be  open  to 
Soviet  warships  and  closed  to  American 
ones.  Indian  troops  invaded  northern  Sri 
Lanka  in  1987  in  order  to  help  quell  the  re- 
bellion of  the  TamU  Tigers  of  Eelam.  It  is 
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an  open  secret,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
India  trained  and  supplied  some  of  the 
Tamil  guerrillas  in  the  first  place. 

As  a  symbol  of  Indo-Soviet  friendship, 
erected  a  statue  to  Vladimir  Lenin  in  New 
Delhi's  Nehru  Park.  Gandhi  extolled  Lenin 
as  a  "visionary  revolutionary"  and  "a  tower- 
ing figure  of  history"  who  "outlined  new  ho- 
rizons for  humanity,"  and  called  the  current 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  "the  great 
and  dynamic  leader  of  a  great  and  friendly 
country." 

Has  relied  almost  entirely  on  Soviet  aid 
and  cooperation  for  its  military  strength. 
Eighty  percent  of  India's  armaments  are 
either  bought  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
buUt  in  India  under  Soviet  license.  This  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  T-72  battle  tank,  one  of 
the  best  In  the  world.  The  U.S.S.R.  suppUes 
India  with  the  advanced  MIG-29  "Fulcrum" 
fighter  with  look-down,  shoot-down  radar, 
which  it  does  not  entnist  even  to  its  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  facing  NATO  forces  in  Europe. 
India  has  been  promised  Soviet  AWACs- 
type  planes  and  recently  took  delivery  of  a 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  the  first  of  a 
projected  three.  It  has  been  Identified  as  a 
Charlie  1  sub  armed  with  14  torpedoes  and 
short-range  cruise  missiles  which  can  he 
fired  submerged.  As  is  well  known,  India 
possesses  nuclear  weapons.  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  wrote  in  a  February  1, 
1988,  column  that  the  Soviet  fleet,  with  one 
base  at  Aden,  another  at  Camranh  Bay  in 
South  Vietnam  and  a  third  at  Trincomalee. 
thanks  to  India,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  "*  •  * 
has  given  nightmares  to  Pentagon  plan- 
ners." 

India  has  a  grave  internal  human  rights 
problem.  Amnesty  International  has  called 
attention  to  the  massive  abuse  of  human 
rights  in  regard  to  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab. 
Thousands  of  innocent  Sikhs  were  slaugh- 
tered during  and  after  the  attack  on  their 
holiest  religious  shrine,  the  Golden  Temple 
at  Amritsar,  on  June  6,  1984.  Repressions 
against  the  Sikhs  continue.  These  include 
inprisonment  without  trial,  the  shooting  of 
suspects,  staged  "encounters."  torture  and 
killings.  The  Punjab,  about  the  size  of 
South  Carolina,  is  occupied  by  some  200.000 
Indian  para-military  troops.  The  area  has 
been  sealed  off  to  foreign  visitors.  Not  only 
journalists  are  prohibited  from  entering, 
but  even  U.S.  congressmen,  some  of  whom 
have  recently  tried  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Indian  government  conducts  a  massive  prop- 
aganda and  disinformation  campaign  using 
Soviet-style  "active  measures"  In  an  effort 
to  portray  Sikhs  primarily  as  "terrorists"  to 
world  public  opinion.  Dispatches  Issued  by 
Indian  government  and  press  agencies  with 
a  New  Delhi  dateline  are  often  mindlessly 
repeated  in  the  western  press.  Thus,  we 
nearly  always  hear  the  Indian  government 
version  of  the  story  and  almost  never  that 
of  the  Sikhs. 

Most  of  India's  16  million  Sikhs  live  In  the 
Punjab.  Although  they  make  up  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  total  population,  the  Sikhs 
produce  73  percent  of  India's  wheat  reserve, 
48  percent  of  the  rice  reserve,  and  account 
for  26  percent  of  India's  Gross  National 
Product.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  officer 
corps  in  India's  armed  forces  are  Sikhs. 
Their  fighting  prowess  has  been  legendary 
since  colonial  days.  The  only  troops  the 
Pakistanis  truly  feared  dtuing  their  wars 
against  India  were  the  Sikh  regiments. 

The  Punjab  has  always  been  the  home  of 
the  Sikhs  and  belongs  to  the  Sikhs.  The 
Sikhs  ruled  the  Punjab  from  1770  to  1849 
when  they  were  conquered  by  the  British. 
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Indian  sub-continent  achieved  In- 

from    Great    Britain    in    1947, 

_  were  recognized:  the  Muslims, 

and  the  Sikhs.  The  Muslims  got 

the   Hindus   got   India   and   the 

to  join  India  with  their  share 

solemn    assurance    of    Mahatma 

and   Jawaharlal   Nehru   that   the 

wfculd  have  equal  rights  in  India.  Ma- 

(^andhi  promised  India  will  not  pass 

which  would  not  be  acceptable  to 

^  and  Nehru  declared  that  he  did 

anything  wrong  in  a  state  in  north- 

.  where  the  Sikhs  could  have  their 

freedom."  The  promises  of  Gandhi 

were  never  kept. 

^ikhs  are  a  deeply  religious  people, 

Hindu  nor  Moslem.  Their  religion  is 

.  fundamentally  non-nationalis- 

.  _._  all  the  human  race  as  one.  and 

the  tenets  of  hospitality  to  strang- 

sharing  with  ones  neighbors.  The 

.,^tem  of  the  Hindus  does  not  exist 

fhe  Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  are  traditiona- 

conservative  by  nature  with  a 

work  ethic.  This,  to  a  great  extent, 

for  their  success.  It  may  also  ac- 

a  certain  jealousy  among  their 

on  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

„  made  as  India  was  gaining  inde- 

remain  unfulfilled  in  the  Punjab 

iacial,  political  and  economic  dis- 

ion    has   mounted   Instead.    Water 

needed  for  the  irrigation  of  crops 

diverted   away   from   the  Pimjab   to 

_.  Sikh  farmers  were  not  given  a 

for  their  crops.  The  Punjab  was 

three  small  states  under  the  old 

principle  of  "divide  and  rule."  Fi- 

vestiges  of  autonomy  disappeared 

imposition  of  direct  rule  from  New 

a  result,  the  movement  for  greater 

:e  gained  momentum.  There  are 

separatist  sentiments,  fueled  by 

at  the  Golden  Temple,  subse- 

E  lassacres  of  Sikhs  throughout  India 

continuing    violent    repressions 

lajiv  Gandhi  calls  his  "iron  fist" 

,  Lll  this  has  culminated  in  a  call  for  a 

and   independent   nation   called 

Indeed,  on  October  7.  1987,  an 

iiember  Council   of   Khalistan   was 

and  declared  in  Amritsar.  Five  of  its 

,  were  living  abroad  and  six  in  the 

One  of  them  has  been  killed  and 

expectancy  of  the  remaining  five  in 

currently  estimated  at  six  months. 

Singh  Aulakh,  a  medical  re- 

cientist  who  has  worked  at  Harvard 

and  at  the  National  Institute  of 

.  and  who  is  a  U.S.  citizen,  was  nomi- 

F  resident  of  the  Council  of  Khalistan. 

growing  Soviet-Indian  alliance  (de- 

Ipdia's    claim    to    be    a   non-aligned 

and  the  potentially  explosive  situa- 

the  Punjab,  pose  a  number  of  very 

iit    questions    which     the    United 

1  nust  sooner  or  later  confront.  Slowly 

1  ely,  Americans  are  becoming  aware 

I  ituation  and  its  inherent  dangers.  In 

r  !cent  column  Evans  and  Novak  dis- 

Iidia's  ambitions  of  becoming  (with 

lelp)  a  "regional  superpower."  They 

•  highly  disturbing  for  U.S. 

Wfcstem  security  beyond  the  Persian 

In    November    1987,    Congressman 

Doman  of  California  introduced  an 

in  the  House  which  read: 

„-  assistance  may  not  be  provided 

country  which  has  in  effect  a  Treaty 

!ndship   and   Cooperation   with   the 

Union,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 

determines  that  such  assistance  is 

national    interest    of    the    United 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  U.S.  aid  to  India  continues.  Con- 
gress last  year  cut  this  aid  by  $15  million. 
This  can  be  interpreted  as  a  beginning  of  a 
reassessment  of  American  attitudes  towards 
India  and  as  a  warning.  An  increasing 
number  of  members  of  Congress  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  human  rights  abuses  against 
the  Sikhs  and  are  expressing  sympathy  for 
their  plight.  On  June  2,  1987  a  Special 
Order  of  Congress  focused  on  this.  Con- 
gressman Norman  Shumway  of  California 
stated  in  the  House: 

"When  you  consider  this  long  history  of 
oppression,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
many  Sikhs  today  support  the  creation  of 
Khalistan.  an  independent  Sikh  nation  in 
the  Punjab  region,  as  the  only  hope  for  a 
peaceful  future."  Congressman  Shumway 
continued:  "In  my  opinion  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Sikhs,  and  indeed  the  interna- 
tional community,  to  focus  on  India's  unful- 
filled promises  to  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab 
and  to  challenge  Rajiv  Gandhis  claim  to  be 
a  man  of  peace  and  democracy." 

The  growing  concern  among  U.S.  legisla- 
tors is  bi-partisan  and  goes  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum.  On  August  5,  1987.  seventeen 
members  of  Congress  from  both  parties  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Vernon  Walters,  spell- 
ing out,  point  by  point,  "the  continuing  dis- 
regard and  systematic  abuse  of  the  most 
fundamental  rights  by  the  government  of 
India."  and  calling  on  the  ambassador  to 
raise  the  issue  at  the  United  Nations. 

In  October  last  year,  the  National  Repub- 
lican Heritage  Groups  Council  passed  a 
strong  resolution  at  its  annual  convention 
which  said: 

"A  free  Sikh  homeland  should  be  estab- 
lished: human  rights  and  civil  liberties  of 
the  Sikh  people  should  be  restored.  Punjab 
should  be  open  to  the  international  media. 
Desecration  of  Sikh  temples  must  be 
stopped.  The  universally-recognized  princi- 
ple of  the  right  to  self-determination,  which 
inspired  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  bring  inde- 
pendence to  India  itself,  should  be  recog- 
nized and  accorded  to  the  Sikh  population 
by  the  Indian  government." 

That  same  month,  on  October  14,  and  on 
the  eve  of  Rajiv  Gandhis  visit  to  the  United 
States,  18  members  of  Congress  wrote  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan  asking  him  to 
raise  three  major  areas  of  "grave"  concern 
with  the  Indian  Prime  Minister:  "increasing 
nuclear  proliferation  in  the  region,  suppres- 
sion of  human  rights  in  the  Punjab  and 
India's  increased  dependency  on  Soviet 
guidance  in  areas  of  foreign  policy."  A 
second  letter,  signed  by  23  members  of  Con- 
gress, stressing  the  "political  and  religious 
violence  against  the  Sikhs  and  quoting  the 
Amnesty  International  report  of  1987.  was 
sent  to  the  President  on  the  following  day. 
In  December  1987.  Congressman  Dan 
Burton  of  Indian  introduced  an  amendment 
in  the  House  which  called  for:  "the  return 
to  home  rule  in  the  Punjab,  while  guaran- 
teeing religious  freedom  and  respect  for  the 
human  rights  of  all  the  people  of  India." 

On  February  17,  1988,  Congressman  Ber- 
nard Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  made  a  strong 
statement  in  the  House  on  behalf  of  the 
Sikhs.  'Clearly,  the  state  of  events  in  the 
Punjab  is  no  internal  matter."  "  he  said: 

"The  turmoil  in  the  Punjab  is  increasingly 
causing  tensions  between  India  and  its 
neighbors.  American  interests  for  peace  in 
south  Asia  are  vital.  We  cannot  allow  for 
clashes  there  to  become  an  excuse  for  fur- 
ther Soviet  intervention  in  the  region." 

In  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  all  of  the  above  should 
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be  considered  in  our  future  relations  with 
India.  One  day,  India's  alarming  internal 
and  external  policies  and  attitudes  could 
spill  over  and  assume  geo-strategic  impor- 
tance. If  India  continues  on  its  present 
course  of  a  stealthy  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  promoting  a  creeping  commu- 
nism in  South  Asia  and  elsewhere,  it  might 
find  itself  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Punjab.  Their  proud  traditions, 
their  religion,  their  work  ethic,  make  the 
Sikhs  natural  opponents  of  communism  and 
natural  allies  of  the  United  States  so  long  as 
America  remains  the  last  bastion  of  free- 
dom. Due  to  their  great  potential  economic 
and  military  strength,  they  could  serve  as  a 
human  barrier  and  could  neutralize  almost 
overnight  any  joint  Indo-Soviet  strategic 
ambitions.  In  the  event  of  a  communist  con- 
flagration on  the  Indian  sub-continent,  the 
Sikhs  could  mobilize  800,000  well-trained 
and  highly  capable  fighting  men,  defending 
yet  another  frontier  of  the  free  world. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  in  1979  was  a  step  to- 
wards achieving  an  age-old  ambition— access 
to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  India  is  the  only  so-called 
"democratic"  nation  which  continues  to  jus- 
tify this  invasion.  At  present,  Soviet  inten- 
tions are  not  clear.  They  may  genuinely 
withdraw,  effect  a  temporary  withdrawal  or 
a  phoney  withdrawal.  But  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  abandon  altogether  their  ulti- 
mate ambition  and  leave  without  a  trace. 
Perhaps  if  this  ambition  cannot  be  realized 
for  the  time  being  militarily,  it  can  be 
achieved  politically.  India  has  already  ren- 
dered considerable  political  help  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  appears  willing  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  For  more  than  eight  years  of  the 
Afghan  war.  the  United  States  has  had  only 
two  friends  in  the  region:  Pakistan  and  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  who  depend  on 
American  support.  If  the  United  States 
plays  its  cards  wisely  and  with  foresight 
today,  it  could  have  another  friend— the 
Sikhs.  Due  to  their  fight  for  liberty  at  home 
the  Sikhs  have  joined  the  freedom  fighters 
of  the  world. 

In  light  of  the  above,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  United  States  should  weigh  all  the  facts 
and  give  serious  consideration  to  recogniz- 
ing a  free  and  independent  Khalistan.  Due 
to  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  and  a  natu- 
ral desire  of  all  people  to  be  masters  of  their 
own  destiny,  I  believe  that  the  movement 
towards  an  independent  Khalistan  is  now  ir- 
reversible. It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
America  should  not  wail  until  it  is  too  late. 

The  United  States  should,  at  the  very 
least,  support  the  idea  of  a  referendum  in 
the  Punjab.  In  his  statement  of  February  17 
Congressman  Dwyer  urged  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration: "to  convey  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment the  need  to  renounce  violence  and 
find  an  early,  democratic  solution."  He  con- 
tinued: 

"We  have  heard  for  a  long  time  that  se- 
peratists  are  extremists.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
to  test  that  theory  with  a  test  of  the  popu- 
lar will." 

The  Sikhs  always  remember  their  friends. 
If  the  United  States  help  to  free  the  Sikh 
homeland,  Khalistan.  the  Sikhs  will  be  eter- 
nally grateful  to  the  American  people. 

As  for  the  Indian  government,  if  it  is  the 
democracy  it  claims  to  be,  and  if  it  keeps  to 
its  own  solemn  promises,  it  would  not  hesi- 
tate in  allowing  a  referendum  to  take  place. 
Until  and  unless  it  does  so.  India  will  contin- 
ue to  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  it  is  not  the  world's  largest  democracy, 
but  the  world's  largest  hypocrisy. 
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NAMIBIA  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  3  days 
last  week,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  held 
a  conference  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to  talk  about 
the  situation  in  Namibia.  The  conferees  heard 
from  a  number  of  persons  who  gave  moving 
accounts  of  the  brutal  repression  of  the  Na- 
mibian  people  by  South  Africa.  For  over  20 
years.  South  Africa  has  illegally  occupied  Na- 
mibia, in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  international  community. 

The  United  States  is  signatory  to  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  435,  which  calls  for  the 
withdrawal  of  South  African  troops  and  free 
and  fair  elections.  Recently  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  131,  which  sets  out  the 
guidelines  for  United  States  policy  toward  Na- 
mibia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
co.leagues  the  closing  report  of  the  Worid 
Council  of  Churches.  It  is  a  document  I  urge 
them  to  read: 
Report  of  the  World  Council  of  Chitrches 

Washington  Hearings  on  Namibia,  May 

2-4,  1988 

PART  I.— INTRODUCTION 

May  4,  1988  marks  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Kassinga  massacre,  in  which  South 
African  troops  killed  more  than  600  Namib- 
ian  refugees,  mostly  women  and  children. 
This  year  also  marks  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  U.N.  Resolution  435  demanding  an  end  to 
South  Africa's  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia 
and  U.N.-supervised  elections  for  an  inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

For  Namibians,  their  colonial  history  has 
been  both  traumatic  and  tragic,  beginning 
with  German  colonization  in  1884.  In  1919. 
the  League  of  Nations  mandated  Namibia  to 
South  Africa  with  the  expectation  that 
South  Africa  would  prepare  the  colony  for 
eventual  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence. In  1966  the  United  Nations  terminated 
South  Africa's  mandate  over  Namibia  and 
assumed  the  trust  responsibility  itself.  In 
the  intervening  years,  however.  South 
Africa  has  continued  to  brutalize  Namibia's 
people,  deplete  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources, and  has  refused  to  end  its  illegal  oc- 
cupation. In  spite  of  mounting  violence,  the 
people  of  Namibia  have  continued  to  main- 
tain their  self-respect  and  dignity. 

In  1971  leaders  of  Namibian  churches  sent 
an  open  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
South  Africa  deploring  racial  discrimination 
and  demanding  that  South  Africa  end  its  il- 
legal occupation  of  Namibia.  Since  that 
time,  the  black  church  has  been  a  consistent 
prophetic  voice  in  Namibia. 

In  May  1987  the  liberation  movements  of 
Southern  Africa  met  in  an  historic  dialogue 
with  international  church  leaders  in  Lusaka, 
Zambia.  The  Lusaka  participants  called  for 
the  churches  and  the  international  commu- 
nity to  affirm  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
people  of  Namibia  and  South  Africa  to 
pursue  justice  and  peace  through  liberation 
movements.  While  remaining  committed  to 
peaceful  change,  the  participants  recognized 
that,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  South  Af- 
rican regime,  the  use  of  force  could  be  a  le- 
gitimate means  to  remove  injustice  and  op- 
pression. They  also  recognized  the  need  for 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  among  those 
concerned  with  the  process  of  liberation  in 
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the  region.  They  covenanted  together  to 
move  from  resolution  to  action. 

Recognizing  the  criminal  nature  of  South 
Africa's  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia, 
under  which  people  are  routinely  brutal- 
ized, slaughtered  and  dehumanized,  the 
WCC  adopted  the  Lusaka  Statement  as  its 
own.  The  WCC  directed  its  Program  to 
Combat  Racism  to  implement  a  series  of  ac- 
tions in  support  of  the  Namibian  people,  of 
which  the  Washington  hearings  were  one. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  hearings 
were:  (1)  to  focus  world  attention  on  the 
issue  of  Namibia;  (2)  to  make  the  world 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  achieving  Namiban 
independence;  (3)  to  recommend  to  the 
WCC  actions  that  governments  and  the 
churches  of  the  world  might  take  to  achieve 
the  immediate  independence  of  Namibia; 
and  (4)  to  call  on  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  to  fully  support  the 
U.N.'s  efforts  to  implement  UNR  435. 

PART  IL— WHAT  WE  HAVE  HEARD 

South  Africa's  illegal  occupation  of  Na- 
mibia must  be  dealt  with  as  an  issue  in  its 
own  right  and  must  not  wait  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

The  struggle  against  the  violation  of 
human  rights  Imposed  by  apartheid  and  the 
struggle  for  the  Independence  of  Namibia  is 
a  matter  of  faith  for  the  churches.  Absolute 
evil  cannot  be  reformed.  Therefore,  apart- 
heid must  be  totally  uprooted  and  the  ille- 
gal occupation  of  Namibia  ended. 

We  need  to  listen  to  the  plight  of  the  op- 
pressed. In  Namibia,  those  people  are  the 
communion  of  believers.  The  communion  is 
women  who  have  been  raped,  young  people 
who  have  been  tear-gassed  and  rubber-bul- 
leted,  the  sick  and  the  lame  who  have  been 
killed,  the  families  who  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  those  traumatized  by  continu- 
ous fear. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  approach  gov- 
ernments, churches  need  to  confront  gov- 
ernments. 

Any  form  of  support  for  the  racist  South 
African  govenunent  is  itself  racism. 

The  strength  of  the  church  is  found  in  its 
very  powerlessness.  The  church  takes  its  di- 
rection from  God,  not  from  human  law.  God 
gives  the  church  the  resources  necessary  to 
face  each  situation.  We  have  not  yet  en- 
countered in  Namibia  a  situation  in  which 
we  despair.  We  have  been  to  the  mountain- 
top  and  have  seen  the  Promised  Land.  We 
do  not  fear  death  as  the  struggle  continues 
Ijecause  victory  is  ours. 

We  know  we  will  have  to  pay  a  big  price, 
but  there  is  such  dignity  and  honor  in 
paying  the  price  that  it  keeps  us  going. 

Namibian  people  ask  if  the  reason  for 
Western  reluctance  to  act  decisively  against 
South  Africa's  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia 
is  found  in  racism.  Would  the  West  react 
differently  if  Namibia  were  an  essentially 
white  nation  colonized  by  a  minority  black 
regime?  Would  the  Western  media's  conspir- 
acy of  silence  on  Namibia  exist  in  such  a  sit- 
uation? 

South  Africa  is  one  to  the  most  brutal  re- 
gimes in  the  world.  The  terrorism  exercised 
by  the  South  African  government  upon  its 
own  people  and  its  neighbors  represents  the 
most  vicious  form  of  terrorism  found  any- 
where. If  we  believe  that  terrorism  has 
made  the  world  unsafe,  we  need  to  mark  the 
terrorism  of  the  South  African  government, 
which  endangers  the  life  and  freedom  of  us 
all. 

South  Africa  has  100,000  troops  in  Na- 
mibia, one  soldier  for  every  15  Namibians. 
An    equivalent    occupation    force    in    the 
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United  Kingdom  would  be  4  million  soldiers 
and,  in  the  United  States.  16  million. 

Women,  children,  the  elderly  and  the  sick 
are  the  main  victims  of  the  terrorist  South 
African  regime  because  they  cannot  easOy 
run  away.  Our  children  are  stolen  from  the 
schools,  indoctrinated  by  the  army  and  then 
sent  home  to  spy  on  their  families.  Our 
women  are  forcibly  injected  with  contracep- 
tives to  limit  the  number  of  children  bom 
and  to  gradually  eliminate  our  people.  Our 
schools  and  hospitals  are  bombed  and  our 
villages  overrun  and  destroyed.  In  killing 
our  children,  they  are  destroying  the  future 
of  our  country.  This  is  genocide  and  it 
cannot  l>e  tolerated. 

For  nine  years,  most  of  the  Namibian 
people  have  lived  under  a  dusk  to  dawn 
curfew.  They  are  prevented  from  leaving 
their  homes  to  seek  medical  attention  In 
emergencies,  even  for  the  birth  of  a  child. 

The  moral  fabric  of  the  nation  is  being  se- 
riously undermined  as  the  occupation 
regime  sows  the  seeds  of  confusion  among 
the  youth.  Young  men  have  been  forcibly 
conscripted  into  the  South  African  army. 
Their  religious  beliefs  have  been  destroyed, 
and  they  have  become  drug  abusers,  rapists 
and  sadists.  Many  are  led  by  pseudo-reli- 
gious propaganda  and  have  lost  a  sense  of 
direction  about  who  they  are. 

"Our  children  are  SWAPO.  The  people 
are  SWAPO.  and  the  people  are  the 
church." 

SWAPO's  vision  for  an  independent  Na- 
mibia is  a  democratic  state  with  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  equal  access 
for  all  citizens  to  quality  education  and  com- 
petent health  care,  economic  policies  that 
benefit  all  citizens,  and  a  policy  of  positive 
neutrality  and  non-alignment. 

SWAPO  is  willing  to  accept  from  any 
nation  genuine  assistance  aimed  at  ending 
the  exploitation  of  the  people  by  South 
Africa. 

The  Illegal  occupation  of  Namibia  has 
been  facilitated  by  Namibians  who  have  col- 
laborated with  South  Africa  and  have  been 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  a  free  Namibia.  Yet 
SWAPO  Is  willing  to  accommodate  those 
people  In  a  free  Namibia  and  forgive  their 
misguided  behavior. 

The  self-interest  of  the  United  SUtes  will 
be  best  served  by  the  U.S.  totally  alienating 
itself  from  the  system  of  apartheid  and 
from  the  people  who  perpetuate  It. 

The  U.S.  policy  of  linking  Cuban  troop 
withdrawal  to  the  Independence  of  Namibia 
has  become  a  major  obstacle  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  Resolution  435  and  has  made 
the  U.S.  a  partner  In  the  perpetuation  of 
apartheid  and  the  death  It  causes. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  legal  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  the  Namibian  people.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  unwillingness  of  some 
Western  nations  to  support  the  U.N.'s  au- 
thority and  efforts  to  fulfill  Its  responsibil- 
ities, the  programs  of  the  U.N.  Including  the 
Council  for  Namibia,  have  been  under- 
mined. 

How  can  a  person  who  has  never  spoken  a 
word  of  concern  for  the  children  dying  daily 
be  taken  seriously  when  he  speaks  al>out  a 
concern  for  the  black  suffering  that  will 
result  from  sanctions?  Our  only  concern 
should  be  to  end  the  suffering  we  are  al- 
ready experiencing.  Without  sanctions,  this 
suffering  will  be  prolonged  as  long  as  South 
Africa  wants. 

Until  the  costs  outweigh  the  benefits. 
South  Africa  will  continue  to  maintain  its  U- 
legal  occupation  of  Namibia.  Comprehensive 
sanctions,  both  economic  and  political,  may 
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PART  III.— RKCOBOiENDATIONS 
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3.  Offer  to  all  Namibians  wishing  to  travel 
abroad  a  U.N.  sponsored  Namibian  passport. 

4.  Cause  the  membership  of  the  Council 
for  Namibia  to  reflect  the  distribution  of 
power  within  the  U.N. 

5.  Direct  all  U.N.  agencies  to  take  a  special 
interest  in  Namibia  within  the  parameters 
of  their  authorities. 

The  WCC  should  call  upon  its  member 
churches  to: 

1.  Continue  in  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Namibia  through  regular  prayers,  materi- 
al support  and  on-site  accompaniment  of 
the  Namibian  people. 

2.  Declare  May  4  as  an  annual  day  of  re- 
membrance for  Namibia  until  Namibia  is 
free. 

3.  Raise  the  issue  of  Namibia  to  a  high 
level  of  consciousness  among  the  people  of 
each  nation  through  all  possible  means. 

The  WCC  itself  should  make  Namibia  a 
priority  concern,  directing  all  program  units 
to  cooperate  In  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  reflect  that  priority. 

Panel  members  included:  His  Excellency 
Olusegiin  Obasanjo,  Chair  person,  Nigeria; 
Mrs.  Ldsbeth  Palme,  Sweden;  Mr.  Howard 
Cooke,  Jamaica;  and  the  Reverend  Karl 
Mau,  U.S.A. 
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THE  TOURISM  INDUSTRY 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  one  of  our  Nation's  fastest  growing 
industries.  In  1986,  it  was  second  only  to 
health  services  in  the  amount  of  employment 
generated  in  the  United  States,  6.4  percent  of 
our  GNP  was  due  to  this  important  industry.  In 
my  State  of  California  alone,  it  was  responsi- 
ble for  $34  billion  worth  of  expenditures. 

Is  this  industry  manufacturing?  No.  Is  this  in- 
dustry agriculture?  No.  This  industry  is  tour- 
ism, a  $260-billion  economic  miracle.  In  cele- 
bration of  the  enormous  importance  of  tourism 
to  the  United  States.  And  to  my  home  State  of 
California,  I  would  like  to  invite  all  Members  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  "National  Tourism 
Week"  on  May  15-21,  1988. 

It  is  important  we  remember  the  influence 
travel  and  tourism  has  on  this  country.  In 
1987,  foreign  visitors  consumed  an  amount  of 
beef  equivalent  to  all  the  cattle  in  Utah.  If  you 
were  to  take  the  amount  of  sausages  con- 
sumed by  foreign  travelers,  it  would  stretch 
from  Washington,  DC,  to  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
In  1987,  foreign  tourists  consumed  over  28 
million  chickens,  24  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  27  million  gallons  of  ice  cream.  We 
should  be  proud  to  support  "National  Tourism 
Week",  and  proud  so  many  choose  to  visit 
our  great  Nation. 


STATUS  OF  BANKING 
LEGISLATION  AND  LITIGATION 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  inform  my 
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colleagues  the  legislative  situation  that  exists 
with  respect  to  various  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  to  repeal  or  substantially  modify  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act's  separation  of  commercial 
and  investment  banking,  and  the  relationship 
those  proposals  bear  to  litigation  of  great  im- 
portance now  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  seven  bills  pending 
before  it  which  if  enacted  would  grant  banks 
and  banking  organizations  increased  securi- 
ties powers.  The  staff,  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Chairman  St  Germain,  has  drafted 
and  circulated  among  the  committee  memljers 
a  committee  print  embodying  various  provi- 
sions of  these  proposals  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
consensus  that  would  enable  the  committee 
to  report  a  bill.  Because  of  the  highly  complex 
and  controversial  nature  of  the  issue,  howev- 
er, this  is  not  an  easy  task  and  a  second  com- 
mittee print  is  now  being  drafted.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  bills  to  give 
banks  additional  securities  powers  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  for  many  years  but 
none  have  been  enacted. 

The   Supreme  Court   litigation   to  which   I 
have  referred  is  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
review  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  in  the  case  known  as 
Securities  Industry  Association  versus  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Resen/e  System, 
et  al.  Last  year  the  Board  authorized  Citicorp 
and  other  large  financial  center  banking  orga- 
nizations to  engage,  through  a  securities  affili- 
ate, in  undenwriting  and  dealing  in  municipal 
tjonds,  mortgage  and  consumer-related  secu- 
rities, commercial  paper  and  Government  se- 
curities. Prior  to  this  Board  order  all  except 
Government  securities  had  been  deemed  "in- 
eligible securities"  for  banks  and  bank  affili- 
ates, this  is  securities  they  could  not  under- 
write or  deal  in  as  principal.  The  Board's  order 
was  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  section 
20  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  which  prohibits 
banks  from  affiliating  with  firms  that  are  "en- 
gaged principally"  in  undenwriting  and  dealing 
in  securities.  The  applicants  agreed  to  limit 
the  total  revenue  the  securities  affiliate  would 
derive  from  doing  business  in  ineligible  securi- 
ties to  10  percent  of  its  entire  revenues.  The 
remainder  of  the  affiliate's  revenues  would 
come  from  underwriting  and  dealing  in  Gov- 
ernment securities,  a  business  Glass-Steagall 
permits  banks  to  engage  in.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  formula  would  allow  the  ap- 
plicant banking  organizations  to  do  a  volume 
of  business  in  ineligible  securities  greater  than 
that  of  all  but  the  largest  investment  firms  the 
applications  were  approved  by  a  3  to  2  vote. 
The  implementation  of  the  order  was  stayed, 
however,  to  allow  the  Securities  Industry  As- 
sociation to  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit.  That  Court  af- 
firmed the  Board's  order  this  past  Febmary. 
but  the  stay  remains  in  effect  pending  the  de- 
cision of  ttie  Supreme  Court  on  the  associa- 
tion's petition  for  review  of  the  case. 

Frankly,  I  hope  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
decline  to  grant  review  on  the  assumption  that 
this  Congress  will  enact  legislation  resolving 
the  issues  in  the  case.  While  this  is  what  we 
should  and  perhaps  can  do,  realisfically 
speaking,  the  enactment  of  banking  legislation 
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in  this  Congress  is  very  uncertain.  There  may 
not  be  more  than  50  legislative  days  remain- 
ing, and  even  if  our  committee  succeeds  in  re- 
porting a  bill  within  the  next  few  weeks  the 
probability  is  that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  will  seek  refenal  to  the  extent 
any  such  bill  affects  legislation  under  its  juris- 
diction. Following  that  the  bill  must  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  undoubtedly  will  be  required. 

The  question  of  whether  banks  or  banking 
organizations  should  be  granted  increased  se- 
curities powers  is  most  assuredly  one  that 
should  be  decided  by  the  Congress,  but  if  we 
are  unable  to  do  so  in  this  term  of  the  Con- 
gress, then  hopefully  the  Supreme  Court  will 
tell  us  whether  the  Board's  decision  in  Citi- 
corp, et  al,  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  passed  the  Glass-Steagal  Act 
in  1933. 


BETTER  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 
MONTH 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOtJTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Better 
Hearing  and  Speech  Month.  This  is  a  time  for 
all  Americans  to  appreciate  the  ability  to  com- 
municate as  well  as  a  time  to  reach  out  to 
those  who  cannot. 

Three  out  of  every  one  hundred  school  chil- 
dren are  affected  by  hearing  impairments.  In 
addition,  over  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens  suffer  from  some  hearing  loss. 
However,  if  the  problem  is  appropriately  diag- 
nosed, medical  and  surgical  treatment,  hear- 
ing aids,  and  rehabilitation  can  contribute  to 
better  communication  skills. 

More  than  24  million  Americans  must  live 
with  hearing  and  speech  impairments.  While 
these  physical  impairments  might  range  from 
slight  to  severe,  their  effect  on  an  individual's 
life  often  causes  isolation  and  loneliness. 

This  month  is  the  perfect  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  learn  about  these  problems  and 
to  take  efforts  to  eliminate  the  communication 
difficulties  associated  with  hearing  and  speech 
impairments. 

In  the  Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina,  sev- 
eral educational  initiatives  are  being  taken  this 
month  to  bring  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  For  example,  the  Pee  Dee  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center  is  conducting  tree  hear- 
ing, speech,  and  language  screenings  at  sev- 
eral locations  in  the  district.  Local  civic  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Sertoma  Club,  are  also 
organizing  insb^jctional  and  screening  clinics. 

These  organizations  are  to  \ae  congratulated 
for  their  commitment  to  easing  the  frustrations 
associated  with  the  Nation's  No.  1  handicap- 
ping disorder— speech  and  hearing  impair- 
ments. I  encourage  all  Americans  to  support 
these  efforts  with  their  time,  patience,  and  un- 
derstanding during  May. 
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THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB  OF 
WASHINGTON  CHANGE  OF 
COMMAND  CEREMONY 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Washington,  DC. 
This  famous  club,  founded  in  1885,  recently 
completed  rebuilding  its  clubhouse  on  Farra- 
gut  Square  and  on  June  7,  1987,  opened  its 
new  facilities. 

On  January  12,  1988,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  participated  in  the  ceremonies  formal- 
ly dedicating  the  new  clubhouse. 

Subsequently,  on  April  20,  1988,  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  club  members,  the 
club's  president,  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittie, 
USMC  (Ret),  completed  5  years  as  president 
and  passed  the  presidency  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Donald  S.  Dawson,  USAF  (Ret).  General 
Hittie,  incidentally,  had  served  as  president  of 
the  club  longer  than  any  other  president  in  the 
club's  103  years  of  existence.  During  his 
tenure,  he  ably  directed  the  club's  reljuilding 
project. 

General  Dawson,  who  assumed  the  presi- 
dency paid  tribute  to  his  predecessor.  General 
Hittie,  for  the  leadership  and  hard  work.  In  ap- 
preciation for  his  services  to  the  club,  its 
board  of  governors  has  designated  General 
Hittie  president  emeritus. 

General  Dawson's  eloquent  and  well-de- 
served tribute  to  his  predecessor  is,  I  believe, 
most  appropriate,  and  I  insert  these  com- 
ments at  this  point  for  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  S.  Dawson 
As  vice  president  during  General  Hittle's 
five  years  of  outstanding  service,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  I  have 
been  happy  to  bask  in  the  reflected  glory  of 
his  shining  success  in  guiding  our  fortunes 
in  the  building  of  this  great  new  Army  and 
Navy  Club  House  and  setting  the  course  for 
our  future  operations. 

But  now  my  time  has  come— and  I  want  to 
express  in  no  uncerUin  terms  my  praise 
publicly  for  Don  Hittie. 

I  shall  be  everlastingly  proud  to  have  been 
on  his  team. 

It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  see  at  first 
hand. 
The  genius. 
The  creativity. 
The  wisdom. 
The  unselfishness. 

The  continual  hours  of  hard  work  for  five 
years  crowned  by  the  results  that  were  inev- 
itable under  his  leadership. 

Someone  has  said  'if  you  wanted  the  Pen- 
tagon moved  a  foot  in  any  direction,  the 
man  most  likely  to  accomplish  it— by  the 
following  day— would  be  Don  Hittie. 

I  have  taken  many  guests  through  our 
club  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
Clem  Conger,  who  directed  the  furnishing 
of  the  White  House  and  the  diplomatic  re- 
ceptions rooms  of  the  Department  of 
State— and  the  man  who  lives  in  the  White 
House  and  I  have  never  once  heard  any- 
thing but  praise  for  what  has  l>een  accom- 
plished here. 
Thanks  to  Don  Hittie. 
Remember  that  our  beloved  old  building 
was  totally  taken  apart  until  only  the  two 
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street  walls  were  left  Intact  without  any  In- 
terior support. 

Three  additional  floors  were  excavated 
below  grade  and  four  added  on  top.  Every- 
thing structurally  is  new,  but  the  beautiful 
original  paneling  of  the  last  of  the  native 
American  chestnut  from  the  old  lotinge  was 
restored  even  more  beautifully  than  before. 
With  the  Paxton  allegorical  Army  and 
Navy  murals  still  lovingly  looking  down  on 
us  as  they  did  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  the 
gracious  columns  from  the  old  dining  room 
now  in  our  new  grand  ballroom  reminding 
us  of  other  happy  days  past— and  of  others 
to  come. 
Thanks  to  Don  Hittie. 
And  something  new  has  been  added— we 
now  have  in  addition  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  John  Paul  Jones  rooms— 

A  Marine  Corps  room  and  an  Air  FV)rce 
room. 

The  Iwo  Jlma  and  Hap  Arnold  rooms,  and 
a  new  health  facility  complete  with  squash 
courts— for  our  Tarzans  and  our  Janes. 

And  much,  more  more— thanks  to  Don 
Hittie. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  in  this  short 
time  of  the  careful  attention  that  was  given 
every  detail  from  moving  out  to  moving 
back. 

The  eagle  eye  of  the  Marine  saw  it  all. 
knew  what  had  to  be  done,  and  did  it. 

Old  furniture  sold  or  restored  and  much 
of  it  was  because  it  was  found  to  be  solid 
mahogany  of  old  time  quality. 

New  furniture,  interior  decoration,  plan- 
ning,  acquisition,   and  installing  a  totally 
new  kitchen  and  all  the  accoutrements  of 
the  finest  dining  service. 
Thanks  to  Don  Hittie. 
Our  collection  of  military  art,  paintings, 
prints,  all  restored  to  pristine  condition  and 
sculpture  added  to  by  Felix  De  Weldon  cre- 
ator of  the  immortal  Iwo  Jlma  Monument, 
who   gave   many   of   his   masterpieces— the 
busts  of  our  commanders  In  chief— Truman 
and  Eisenhower,  the  message  to  Garcia— 
among  them— all  are  the  envy  of  everyone 
interested  in  history  and  art— they  are  irre- 
placeable treasures. 
Thanks  to  Don  Hittie. 
And  when  it  was  all  done  and  the  day  of 
final  accounting  came  there  was  a  remain- 
ing bill  of  $252,000  against  us,  but  which,  as 
you  have  been  told,  was  settled— not  by  the 
club  paying  $252,000,  but  by  the  club  being 
paid  $25,000,  due  not  only  to  the  superb  ne- 
gotiation skill  of  our  president,  but  because 
our  records,  our  accounting  and  everything 
to  do  with  the  building  had  been  kept  me- 
ticulously with  nothing  left  to  chance. 
Thanks  to  Don  Hittie. 
In  calling  attention  to  all  of  these  accom- 
plishments—and    there     is     much,     much 
more— I  am  fully  mindful  of  the  prodigious 
work  that  former  presidents  did  to  make  all 
this  possible. 

Colonel  James  McGee,  president  1975- 
1976  is  with  us  and  I  ask  that  he  stand  for 
recognition  and  our  applause. 

Without  their  vision— without  their  Ideas 
and  steadfast  support,  we  would  not  be  here 
today. 

I  say  to  all  of  them— "may  the  future  be 
as  bright  as  you  have  made  the  past." 

1  am  also  fully  conscious  of  the  prodigious 
work  done  by  the  officers— the  various  com- 
mittees, their  chairmen  and  our  members. 

Our  general  manager,  Mr.  Charles 
Graham,  must  be  singled  out  for  distinction 
especially  so.  because  of  the  outstandingly 
successful  reciprocity  program  he  organized 
with  other  clubs— during  the  period  of  res- 
toration. 
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■HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 

I  lARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit 

:olleagues.  I  would  like  to  insert  into 

RqcoRD  the  statement  of  Ms.   Patricia 

chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Service  Commission.  Ms.  Worthy  testi- 

b4fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 

and  Finance  on  April  20,  1988. 

reiiarks  are  vital  to  the  debate  on  allow- 

Regional  Bell  Operating  Companies  to 

information  services  marketplace, 
statement  follows: 
...  OF  Patricia  Worthy,  Chairman 
District  of  Columbia  Pubuc  Sehv- 

doMMISSION 

Worthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 

trtank  you  and  the  members  of  the 

nmittee     for     the     opportunity     to 

before  you  this  afternoon  to  discuss 

.  Greene's  recent  March  7th  decision 

relates  to  information  services  and  the 

holding  companies. 

wcLld  request,  given  the  amount  of  time 

Qommittee  has  already  given  to  the 

today,  that  my  full  remarks  be  in- 
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corporated  into  the  record,  and  I  will  j»ist 
highlight  for  you  briefly  some  matters  that 
I  had  wanted  to  raise  in  my  testimony.  I  am 
too  excited  however,  about  hearing  these 
most  interesting  comments  of  the  former 
panel  and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  at  least  respond  to  a  few  things 
that  they  said  that  I  thought  was  most  in- 
Merest  iriK. 

With  regard  to  NARUC,  the  full  Commu- 
nications Committee,  which  I  am  vice  chair- 
man of.  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
since  the  March  7th  decision,  so  that  I 
cannot  say  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  the  opinion,  but  1  will  say  this. 
The  state  regulators  have  reviewed  what 
has  been  happening  in  Judge  Greene's  court 
rather  carefully,  and  have  indicated  that  if 
in  fact  the  Judge  is  going  to  lift  any  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  BOCs  that  it  be  done 
with  the  assurance  of  some  additional  safe- 
guards, so  that  we  can  monitor  what  is  hap- 
pening at  the  state  level. 

Judge  Greene  has  made  it  very  clear  in 
both  his  September  10th  decision  and  his 
March  7th  orders,  that  the  role  of  the  anti- 
trust court  is  really  very  different  from  the 
role  of  state  regulators.  We  are  concerned 
with  universal  service,  affordable  rates,  non- 
discriminatory rates,  and  cross-subsidization 
issues.  Judge  Greene  is  dealing  with  the 
competitive  marketplace.  Though  he  indi- 
cates a  tremendous  concern  for  consumers, 
he  indicates  that  he  is  not  concerned,  that  it 
is  not  his  primary  goal,  to  be  concerned  with 
price  gauging  and  universal  service. 

He  said  where  the  anti-trust  court  can 
render  decisions  that  are  compatible,  fine, 
but  if  there  is  a  conflict,  then  the  anti-trust 
laws  are  the  laws  that  he  is  obligated  to 
uphold.  1  agree  that  the  judge  is  absolutely 
correct.  Our  rules  are  very  different. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  our  rules 
are  very  different,  the  state  commissions  are 
faced  with  very  serious  concerns,  and  it  is 
more  serious  now,  given  the  judge's  decision 
to  allow  the  companies  to  embark  in  infor- 
mation services  areas  that  they  were  prohib- 
ited from  doing  before,  because  of  the 
recent  activity  of  the  FCC. 

The  FCC,  as  you  know,  in  its  Computer 
decisions  has  finally  taken  us  to  the  point 
where  state  commissions  are  pre-empted 
from  regulating  enhanced  service  providers, 
the  provision  by  BOCs  of  enhanced  services. 
We  have  also  been  precluded  from  institut- 
ing safeguards  we  might  want  to  impose.  We 
have  now  been  precluded  from  imposing 
separate  subsidiary  requirements  on  the 
BOCs.  We  have  been  precluded  from  enforc- 
ing any  kinds  of  safeguards  other  than 
those  the  FCC  deems  to  be  appropriate,  and 
that  is.  as  you  know,  the  ONA,  CEI  provi- 
sions to  eliminate  discrimination  and  the 
Part  64  or  cost  allocation  manuals  to  protect 
against  cross-subsidization. 

The  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  FCC 
commissioners  can  sleep  nights,  given  the 
statement  that  they  think  that  ONA,  CEI 
and  Part  64  is  going  to  protect  ratepayers 
from  cross-sul)sidization  and  discrimination 
in  my  opinion  is  unbelievable. 

First  of  all,  the  cost  allocation  or  account- 
ing procedures  that  the  FCC  now  embraces 
so  warmly  are  the  very  cost  allocation  pro- 
cedures in  Computer  II  that  they  rejected. 
They  said  it  was  in  no  way  possible  to  deter- 
mine and  safeguard  against  cross-sulisidiza- 
tion  by  cost  allocation  or  accounting  meth- 
ods. 

For  some  unbelievable  reason,  they  have 
changed  their  mind,  but  the  fact  is  still  the 
same.  The  state  regulators  are  not  comfort- 
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able  with  purely  and  only  cost  allocation 
procedures  for  determining  whether  or  not 
there  is  cross-sul}sidization. 

But  most  interesting  is  that  the  PCC 
admits  that  it  does  not  have  the  capability 
in  terms  of  staff  resources,  to  carry  out  the 
auditing  and  monitoring  function  of  the  ac- 
counting procedures  that  they  have  put  in 
place  and  have  Indicated  that  they  are  going 
to  give  this  responsibility  to  the  Big  8  ac- 
counting firms.  However,  the  FCC  would 
not  even  have  the  wherewithal  to  read— in 
fact,  any  report  in  its  completion  that  the 
Big  8  firms  would  issue  with  regard  to  the 
regional  holding  companies.  They  not  only 
don't  have  the  staff,  but  I  don't  think  they 
have  the  inclination,  and  more  importantly, 
they  have  not  made  it  clear  that  this  infor- 
mation that  is  going  to  be  developed  during 
these  audits  will  be  available  to  the  state 
regulators.  In  fact,  when  that  question  is 
posed,  they  just  smile  and  do  not  answer. 

With  regard  to  ONA,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  say  this  to  you.  The  comment  about 
the  waste  of  trees.  I  think,  is  accurate,  and 
fair.  I  have  reviewed  the  ONA  filings 
myself,  personally.  I  think  the  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  not  the  BOCs.  I  think  what 
has  happened  is  the  FCC  was  sold  a  story, 
that  there  was  technology  out  there  that 
would  allow  for  a  type  of  departmentaliza- 
tion or  breaking  up  of  the  network  that 
would  allow  for  these  BSEs,  or  as  U.S.  West 
used  to  call  them— primitives,  that  would 
allow  for  utilization  of  the  network  in  such 
a  way  to  avoid  discrimination. 

In  reality,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  technology 
is  not  there.  So  if  the  technology  is  not 
there,  then  ONA  plans  should  not  be  ap- 
proved, and  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  Committee  would  be 
very,  I  think,  encouraged  by  the  state  regu- 
lators to  insist  that  the  PCC  not  approve 
ONA  plans  but  instead  require  the  BOCs  to 
continue  to  go  through  the  CEI  process  for 
all  enhanced  services  that  they  want  to  pro- 
vide until  technology  is  out  there  and  they 
can  provide  to  the  other  enhanced  service 
providers  the  access  to  the  network  contem- 
plated by  ONA. 

Well,  I've  talked  about  the  FCC.  which  I 
love  to  do.  I've  told  you  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  place  to  provide  safeguards.  I  have 
told  you  that  the  PCC  has  pre-empted  the 
states.  We  have  sued  them.  We  are  in  the 
Ninth  Circuit  and  hopefully  we  will  prevail. 
If  we  do  not  prevail.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  all 
I  can  say  to  this  Congress  is  that  no  matter 
what  the  BOCs  tell  you  they  want,  and  no 
matter  what  they  say  in  terms  of  the  future 
of  this  country  in  terms  of  information  serv- 
ices, and  that  how  poorly  we  stand  next  to 
France  or  anyone  else,  that  the  bottom  line 
is  going  to  be  whether  or  not  your  constitu- 
ents should  be  allowed  to  be  abused  with 
regard  to  cross-subsidization,  whether  or 
not  customers  of  BOCs  who  are  other  en- 
hanced service  providers  or  information 
service  providers  should  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  to  litigate  before 
Judge  Green  or  any  other  court  anti-trust 
violations,  or  whether  or  not  this  Congress 
is  going  to,  before  they  allow  any  other  free- 
doms to  the  BOCs,  to  ensure  that  safe- 
guards are  in  place  that  the  states  feel  com- 
fortable with,  so  that  they  can  protect  your 
constituents,  and  that  would  be  the  high- 
lights of  my  comments,  Mr.  Chairmaui. 
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AWARD  OP  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARD  TO  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE DON  BONKER 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  an  honor  that  was  bestowed  upon  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  Represent- 
ative Don  Bonker. 

Mr.  Bonker,  together  with  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  was  recently  awarded  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging's 
[AAHA]  Distinguished  Service  Award.  AAHA, 
the  national  organization  for  not-for-profit 
nursing  homes,  retirement  homes,  and  other 
types  of  housing  for  the  elderty,  honored  Mr. 
Bonker  and  Senator  Cranston  for  their  com- 
mitment and  leadership  in  advocating  for  the 
housing  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  elderiy. 

As  you  know,  Don  Bonker  has  fought  hard 
on  behalf  of  the  elderiy  throughout  his  14 
years  in  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Aging 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Consumer  Interests,  he  has  repeatedly 
brought  to  our  attention  a  wide  variety  of 
issues  of  great  importance  to  the  elderiy.  In 
particular,  he  has  championed  the  need  for 
maintaining  our  commitment  to  the  production 
of  federally  assisted  housing  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. Don  Bonker  has  been  the  House's 
leading  advocate  for  congregate  housing  pro- 
grams, which  link  housing  with  health  and 
social  services  to  enable  older  Americans  dis- 
abled to  remain  in  their  homes  and  not  be 
forced  into  nursing  homes  when  they  become 
frail. 

Rather  than  describing  Representative  Bon- 
KER'S  list  of  accomplishments  related  to  hous- 
ing, I  would  like  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
the  words  that  AAHA  used  in  giving  him  their 
Distinguished  Service  Award.  The  following 
statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Jaak  Juhkenthal, 
an  AAHA  member  from  Washington  State,  at 
their  recent  award  ceremony  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC: 

Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
Congressman  Don  Bonker 
On  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Homes  for  the  Aging,  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  present  our  association's  Distin- 
guished Ser\'ice  Award  to  Congressman  Don 
Bonker.  The  Distinguished  Service  Award 
honors  a  national  leader  who  has  provided 
extraordinary  service  to  the  elderly  citizens 
of  this  country— service  that  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  total  field  of  care  to 
the  aging. 

Some  background  on  our  distinguished 
guest  is  indeed  appropriate. 

Congressman  Don  Bonker  is  serving  his 
7th  term  in  Congress  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  State.  First  elected  in 
1974,  Representative  Bonker  has  gained 
stature  and  seniority  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  specializes  in  trade  and  interna- 
tional economic  issues,  and  has  worked  to 
promote  U.S.  exports  as  a  means  of  econom- 
ic recovery,  both  in  the  Northwest  and  na- 
tionwide. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Consumer 
Interest.  He  has  served  as  a  tireless  advocate 
on  issues  of  Social  Security,  health  care, 
and  housing  programs  for  older  citizens. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  for  us  to  honor 
Congressman  Bonker  in  this  housing  policy 
forum  this  morning. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, Congressman  Bonker  worked  with 
other  members  of  the  Aging  Committee  to 
improve  the  funding  levels  and  provisions 
for  aging  programs  in  both  the  housing  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  housing  appropria- 
tions bill.  Representative  Bonker  worked 
successfully  with  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  increase  the 
number  of  section  202  units,  as  well  as  in- 
crease funding  for  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program. 

Representative  Bonker  achieved  a  major 
goal  last  year,  when  Congress  made  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  a 
permanent  program,  with  the  passage  of  the 
first  free-standing  housing  reauthorization 
bill  since  1981.  As  part  of  his  sulwommit- 
tee's  on-going  oversight  of  the  Congregate 
Housing  Services  Program,  Chairman 
Bonker  conducted  a  series  of  hearings  and 
issued  a  report  on  the  great  benefits  that 
Congregate  Housing  Services  provide  to 
older  Americans  who  are  "aging  in  place." 

In  addition  to  these  new  activities.  Con- 
gressman Bonker  is  currently  spear-heading 
efforts  to  examine  the  growing  crisis  regard- 
ing the  lack  of  affordable  and  adequate 
housing  for  low-income  older  Americans.  He 
has  shovra  special  concern  over  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  low-income  housing  units  due  to 
prepayment  of  mortgages  by  private  owners 
and  the  expiration  of  contracts  which  subsi- 
dize the  rent  of  low-income  tenants.  Con- 
gressman Bonker  has  held  hearings  on  the 
prepayment  issue,  and  is  actively  exploring 
the  potential  for  legislative  solutions  to  this 
growing  problem. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  housing.  Con- 
gressman Bonker  has  had  a  great  interest  in 
providing  for  the  health  care  needs  for  the 
elderly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, he  introduced  H.R.  784,  the  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Improvement 
Act  of  1987.  This  bill  was  designed  to  fill 
gaps  in  benefits  resulting  from  Medicare's 
failure  to  provide  full  catastrophic  insur- 
ance protection  for  older  people.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  many  of  the  provisions 
of  his  legislation  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Protection 
Act  which  is  currently  being  considered  by 
the  Joint  Senate/House  Conference  Com- 
mittee. Clearly  Congressman  Honker's  ef- 
forts have  helped  to  highlight  the  growing 
need  for  a  Comprehensive  Long-Term  Care 
Program  for  our  older  citizens. 

Congressman  Bonker  has  worked  diligent- 
ly to  improve  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act:  has  been  an  advocate  for  im- 
proved legislation  for  the  elderly  homeless; 
and  has  initiated  a  wide  variety  of  oversight 
proceedings  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  el- 
derly in  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  activi- 
ties. 

Congressman  Bonker,  it  is  Indeed  an 
honor  for  us  to  bestow  upon  you  our  asso- 
ciation's Distinguished  Service  Award.  We 
appreciate  your  work  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  and  your  friendship  with  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  We  look  forward  to  a  continued 
strong  relationship  with  you. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
TRANSFER  BRIDGE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION PROGRAM  PROM 
COAST  GUARD  TO  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  EARL  HUTTO 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Sutxiommittee  on  Coast  Guard  and  Navi- 
gation, I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
will  transfer  the  administration  of  bridges  and 
causeways  over  navigable  waters  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportatron  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  are  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Davis,  ranking  minori- 
ty memkjer  of  txith  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation;  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publk:  Works 
and  Transportation  and  a  long-time  member 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee; the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMiOT,  ranking  minority  memlier  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion; the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Now^AK.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Stangeland,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources. 

More  specifically,  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  will  transfer  bridge  administration  from 
the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, from  which  the  function  was  transfen-ed 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  1967. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  the  inci- 
dental transfer  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
jurisdiction  over  approval  of  the  location  and 
plans  of  privately  owned  highway  toll  bridges 
when  State  highway  departments  fail  to  agree 
on  such  location  and  plans. 

This  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  Coast 
Guard  with  the  concun^ence  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  purpose  of  the  trans- 
fer is  to  simplify  bridge  administration  for  both 
the  Government  and  the  public. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  this  bill  to  recodify 
present  bridge  statutes.  Recodification  of 
these  statutes  would  be  a  complex  and  con- 
troversial process  that  would  make  it  difficult 
to  accomplish  this  transfer  of  authority  within 
a  reasonable  period. 

There  are  limited  personnel  and  budgetary 
implications  associated  with  this  transfer. 
There  will  be  a  permanent  transfer  of  55  posi- 
tions from  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  one-time  cost  of 
$61 1.000.  Upon  transfer  of  the  program,  funds 
allocated  to  the  Coast  Guard  Bridge  Program 
will  be  reallocated  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, without  a  change  in  the  amount  of  per- 
manent funding. 
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:  Speaker,  the  administration  supports  the 

of  this  program  back  to  the  Corps  of 

arxJ  we  hope  that  approval  of  this 

can  be  expedited  in  the  short  time 

before  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
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rt)N.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN^rHE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1988 

)YMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  face  the 

dilemn|a  of  the  drug  and  gang  war  in  this 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 

and   the   administration   a   success 

the  midst  of  what  is  reputed  to  be  this 

Nattonls  leading  gang  activity  area. 

Jaxter  Sinclair,  a  Los  Angeles  business 
f  )und  himself  faced  with  having  to  inco- 
the  elements  of  Los  Angeles'  most  no- 
gangs   into   his   business   and   was 
pleasantly  surprised. 

(ffered  the  former  group  members,  re- 

lility,  wages,  and  opportunity.  In  return 

investment,   he  was   rewarded  with 

20  gang  members  who  are  reformed 
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instance,  Mr.  Sinclair  has  helped  to 
transform  one  of  Los  Angeles'  oldest  gang 
membpr  into  a  supervisor  and  informal  coun- 
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he  has  not  reformed  each  and  every  in- 
gone  astray.  However,  he  has  found 
.  five  way  to  combat  our  latest  national 
The  message  to  Mr.  Reagan  is:  "The 
combat  drugs  and  gangs  are  decent 
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JOHN  L.  SALTER— AN 
APPRECIATION 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1988 


FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

for  the  record  the  remarks  of  Helen 

widow  of  the  late  Senator  Henry  J. 

Jackson  of  Washington  State,  at  the 

sen/ice  of  John  Salter  on  April  21, 

In  submitting  Mrs.  Jackson's  eloquent 

i,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  brief 

on  a  man — John  L.  Salter  of  Se- 

passing  marks  the  end  of  a  po- 

sra  in  Washington  State. 

Salter  was  a  childhood  friend,  long- 

idministrative  assistant,  and  chief  politi- 

'iser  to  the  late  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 

■or  more  than  two  decades  they  formed 

team  combining  the  Senator's  idealism 

,  ohn's  pragmatism— a  duo  which  left  its 

on  Washington  State,  the  Halls  of  Con- 

and  the  Natksn.  The  Democrats  among 

not  soon  forget  the  personal  energies 

both  devoted  in  1964  to  transforming 

State's  congressional  delegatkjn 

six  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  to 

I  )emoaats  and  two  Republicans— a  ratio 
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that  closely  parellels  the  current  delegation.  It 
was  a  partisan  transformation  with  a  bipartisan 
attitude  toward  State  and  regional  issues. 

Until  his  retirement  and  decision  to  join  the 
private  sector,  John's  wit  and  humor,  along 
with  his  political  judgment  and  ability  to  see 
things  as  they  were,  provided  all  those  who 
knew  him  with  lasting  memories  and  gratitude 
for  this  help.  John's  assistance  to  me  was  a 
family  affair— my  wife,  Heather,  got  her  first 
job  on  Capital  Hill  from  him. 

The  work  of  a  public  servant  is  frequently 
shrouded  by  the  mantle  of  anonymity.  While 
John's  contributions  to  the  larger  American 
public  may  dim  with  the  passage  of  time,  such 
will  not  be  the  case  in  Washington  State 
where  his  loyalty,  judgment,  and  wit  will  long 
be  rememtjered. 

Rebiarks  of  Helen  Jackson  at  the  Funeral 
Service  of  John  Salter.  April  21,  1988 
John  Salter  was  the  quintessential  Demo- 
crat, Possessing  a  keen  understanding  of 
human  nature,  a  sharp  wit,  realistic  view  of 
the  world  as  it  is  rather  than  as  it  should  be, 
John  was  the  politican's  politician. 

He  and  Scoop  were  a  good  team,  forming  a 
perfect  combination  of  earnest  Norwegian 
work  ethic  and  Irish  street-smart  politics. 
The  ideals  of  one  needed  the  practicality  of 
the  other.  Driven  by  their  dedication  to 
serving  others,  their  careers  in  public  serv- 
ice were  inextricably  Intertwined. 

Growing  up  in  Everett,  they  were  such 
close  friends  that  in  1938  John  abandoned 
his  studies  for  the  priesthood  to  manage 
Scoop's  campaign  for  Snohomish  County 
Presecutor.  So  successful  was  the  election 
that  two  years  later  they  teamed  up  for 
Scoop's  race  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  far  more  challenging  experi- 
ence, compaigning  in  the  2nd  District  was 
difficult,  long  and  lonely.  Most  of  the  candi- 
date's time  was  spent  shaking  hands  with 
dairy  farmers  in  Skagit  County,  courting 
the  vote  of  the  wood  choppers'  union  or  at- 
tending concerts  of  the  Norwegian  male 
chorus.  Then  one  day  he  was  summoned  by 
John  to  "get  down  here  right  away.  There 
are  20.000  people  In  a  tent,  and  you  can  be 
introduced."  A  bit  skeptical  but  trusting  his 
manager's  political  acumen.  Scoop  hastened 
to  north  King  County  and  the  waiting  mul- 
titude. He  was  even  more  skeptical  when  he 
arrived  and  learned  the  event  was  an  Oral 
Rot)ert's  revival  meeting.  Nevertheless.  Oral 
not  only  introduced  Scoop,  but  gave  him  his 
blessing.  His  victory  was  assured,  but  with- 
out John,  his  election  to  Congress  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

Together  they  made  that  first  trip  back  to 
Washington.  D.C.  Arriving  at  Union  Sta- 
tion, they  asked  where  the  Capitol  was  lo- 
cated only  to  be  told  it  was  right  in  front  of 
them. 

As  an  Administrative  Assistant.  John  saw 
to  it  that  the  Congressional  office  ran 
smoothly,  that  constituents"  problems  were 
resolved,  that  political  contacts  were  main- 
tained, and  that  the  staff  worked  together 
in  harmony,  thereby  freeing  Scoop  to 
master  the  complicated  political  processes 
of  government.  This  teamwork  continued 
into  the  Senate  years. 

After  the  nomination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
to  the  presidency.  Scoop  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee with  the  stipulation  that  John 
became  the  Executive  Director  of  the  DNC. 
It  was  a  job  for  which  Salter  was  especially 
well-suited,  with  his  natural  talent  of  bring- 
ing together  diverse  factions  of  the  party 
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and  persuading  them  to  work  together  as  a 
team. 

He  did  such  a  good  job  that  in  1961  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appointed  him  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. The  President  needed  John's  po- 
litical expertise  to  obtain  Congressional  sup- 
port for  the  restructuring  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  a  task  John  successfully  accom- 
plished. In  1963  he  returned  to  Seattle  to 
start  a  political  public  relations  and  consult- 
ing business. 

One  wonders  what  qualities  are  the  pre- 
requisites of  a  life  dedicated  to  public  serv- 
ice. Surely,  a  certain  amount  of  idealism 
tempered  with  realism  is  required  as  well  as 
unstinting  loyalty  to  a  candidate  and  tire- 
less devotion  to  a  cause.  John  not  only  had 
these  characteristics,  he  added  a  special 
t>onding  agent  of  his  own:  a  sense  of  humor. 
When  his  friends  get  together,  as  we  will 
after  this  service,  the  discussion  is  not  a 
somber  recitation  of  his  accomplishments— 
though  they  are  many— but  an  exchange  of 
wonderful  stories  exemplifying  his  dry  wit. 
The  number  of  these  stories  continues  to 
grow.  My  favorite  occurred  when  John  lay 
gravely  ill  in  the  hospital  following  a  stroke, 
unable  to  communicate  with  anyone.  Bettye 
visited  him  daily,  and  despite  his  lack  of  re- 
sponse, would  read  to  him  or  tell  him  the 
latest  news  of  family  and  friends.  Her  ef- 
forts were  unfailingly  met  with  silence.  One 
day  she  happened  to  mention  that  due  to 
John's  long  absence  from  his  daily  lunch- 
eons at  Rosellini's  410.  Victor  had  assigned 
his  regular  table  to  some  of  the  Democratic 
cronies.  Bettye  expected  no  reply,  but  after 
several  minutes,  a  single  word  was  audible 
as  he  answered.  "Peasants!" 

When  Scoop  and  I  were  married.  John  was 
a  member  of  our  wedding  party.  I  always 
suspected  it  was  he  who  wryly  observed.  "It 
must  be  true  love  or  Scoop  would  never 
have  married  a  girl  from  a  state  with  so  few 
electoral  votes." 

We  all  loved  these  stories;  but  even  as  we 
laughed,  we  knew  that  beneath  the  protec- 
tive veneer  of  ascerbic  wit.  lay  a  warm  and 
sentimental  Irish  heart.  I  first  realized  this 
that  day  the  Scoop  and  I  were  married.  As 
we  stood  at  the  altar.  I  looked  over  at  John, 
our  best  man.  and  realize  1,  with  a  start, 
that  he  was  crying.  The  tough  pol  was  a 
softy  after  all. 

Scoop  always  depended  on  John's  political 
judgment,  and  John's  loyalty  to  Scoop  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life.  As  many  of  you 
remember,  he  attended  the  gala,  commemo- 
rating Scoop's  birthday  last  May.  The  de- 
light he  radiated  as  he  was  greeted  by  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  delegation, 
life-long  friends  from  Everett,  and  Demo- 
cratic stalwarts  was  evident  to  us  all.  In  the 
years  ahead,  we  shall  continue  to  retell  the 
stories  about  John  and  remember  the 
humor,  the  biting  wit.  and  the  underlying 
element  of  compassion  disguised  as  cynicism 
that  was  uniquely  his  own.  Our  memory  of 
him  will  continue  to  enrich  our  lives  and 
bring  us  joy. 

During  the  coming  Presidential  election, 
when  our  eyes  glaze  over  with  boredom,  let 
us  recount  to  each  other  stories  of  that 
great  team.  Salter  and  Jackson,  and  recall 
those  halcyon  days  when  politics  was  fun. 
After,  all  doesn't  John  deserve  the  last 
laugh? 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  YOUNG 
READER 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  are  introducing  a  resolution  to 
designate  1989  as  "The  Year  of  the  Young 
Reader."  This  Library  of  Congress  initiative 
urges  our  Nation  to  focus  attention  on  encour- 
aging a  love  of  books  and  reading  among  our 
young  people. 

Promotion  of  "1989— The  Year  of  the 
Young  Reader,"  a  joint  effort  of  the  Center  for 
the  Book  and  the  Children's  Literature  Center 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  already  begun. 
Organizations  and  corporations  that  already 
have  agreed  to  participate  include:  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  the  Association  of 
Booksellers  for  Children,  CBS  Television,  the 
Children's  Book  Council,  the  International 
Reading  Association,  NBC  Television,  Pizza 
Hut,  and  Reading  is  Fundamental.  Inc. 

Moreover,  the  15  State  centers  for  the 
book,  each  affiliated  with  the  Center  for  the 
Book  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  will  use  the 
theme.  The  15  centers  are  in  California,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Upper  Midwest— Minneso- 
ta, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota— Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  It  is  anticipated  that  two 
new  State  centers,  Arizona  and  Colorado,  will 
be  established  later  this  year;  they  also  will 
sponsor  activities  in  1989  aimed  at  giving  our 
children  and  young  adults  the  gift,  the  joy,  and 
the  promise  of  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker,  developing  children  into  read- 
ers today  is  the  best  way  of  ensuring  a  literate 
and  informed  citizenry  tomon-ow.  If  we  are  to 
become  a  nation  of  readers,  we  must  encour- 
age organizations  now  fighting  illiteracy  for 
persons  of  all  ages,  enlist  the  help  of  more  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  and  increase  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  books  and  reading 
throughout  the  country.  A  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  would  greatly  strengthen  this  nation- 
al effort  for  our  young  readers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  distinct  opportunity 
of  introducing  legislation  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress, that  declared  1987  as  "The  Year  of  the 
Reader,"  drawing  attention  to  adult  illiteracy  in 
this  country.  Many  of  my  colleagues  cospon- 
sored  that  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  during 
this  Congress,  they  will  think  about  adding 
their  name  to  this  worthwhile  legislation. 
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Mr.  Wilson  served  2  years  as  the  Buena  Parte, 
CA,  city  manager.  For  32  years,  a  tenure  con- 
sidered remarkable  for  city  managers,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  diligently  served  Fairfield  and  es- 
tablished a  relationship  of  taist  and  mutual  re- 
spect with  each  of  the  city's  14  mayors  and 
23  council  members  that  have  served  during 
this  time. 

While  he  retired  this  month,  Mr.  Wilson's 
long  tenure  is  a  testament  to  his  skills  as  an 
efficient  administrator,  an  innovator,  and  as  a 
planner  with  a  good  sense  of  future  needs. 
These  skills  have  been  put  to  excellent  use  as 
he  successfully  guided  Fairfield  from  a  small 
town  of  less  than  11,000  to  the  commercial 
center  of  Solano  County  with  more  than 
73,000  residents.  He  has  recruited  large  suc- 
cessful corporations  and  small  businesses  to 
the  area  which  has  brought  jobs  and  prosperi- 
ty to  the  region. 

Besides  managing  the  city  matters  for  Fair- 
field for  32  years,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  very 
active  in  local  community  organizations,  in- 
cluding service  on  the  North  Bay  Healthcare 
Corp.  Board  and  the  California  State  Commis- 
sion on  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training. 
Named  the  "Public  Administrator  of  the  Year" 
in  1975  by  Brigham  Young  University  Institute 
of  Public  Management,  Mr.  Wilson  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  and  honors  during 
his  career  including  recognition  from  the  Inter- 
national City  Management  Association  and  the 
League  of  California  Cities. 

I  know  that  Fairfield  has  been  very  fortunate 
to  have  an  administrator  of  Mr.  Wilson's  ability 
directing  the  city  for  32  years,  and  I  hope  that 
future  city  managers  will  use  his  career  as  a 
textbook  lesson  of  a  successful  city  adminis- 
trator. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  CITY 
MANAGER 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  an  individual  that  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for,  Mr.  B.  Gale  Wilson.  In  1956,  at  the 
age  of  26,  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  city  man- 
ager of  Fairfield,  CA.  Prior  to  his  appointment, 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JIMMY  LYLES 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1988 
Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  an  individual  whose  tre- 
mendous dedication  and  hard  work  have  re- 
sulted in  innumerable  benefits  for  the  citizens 
of  my  congressional  district.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
Jimmy  Lyies  who  for  more  than  10  years 
served  as  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Corpus  Christi,  TX. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  enor- 
mous contributions  Mr.  LyIes  has  made  to  the 
entire  Corpus  Christi  community.  During  his 
tenure  as  president,  his  selfless  commitment 
and  inspired  leadership  have  aided  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Corpus  Christi  in  count- 
less ways.  Jimmy's  foresight  and  ability  to 
convince  others  to  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal  have  made  him  a  vital  force  for 
positive  change  and  progress. 

Pertiaps  his  greatest  achievement  was  his 
cnjcial  role  in  securing  the  designation  of 
Corpus  Christi  as  a  site  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
Strategic  Homeporting  Program.  Under  this 
plan,  the  U.S.S.  Wisconsin  battleship,  the 
U.S.S.  Lexington  training  aircraft  carrier,  and 
several  support  ships  will  be  permanently  sta- 
tioned at  the  Inglestde  homeport  site  in 
Corpus  Christi  Bay.  Jimmy  was  among  the  first 
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to  realize  the  enormous  economk:  potential  of 
attracting  such  a  project  to  Corpus  Christi.  He 
played  a  major  and  irKlispensable  part  in 
spearheading  a  communitywkle  effort  to  con- 
vince the  Navy,  Federal  and  State  officials, 
and  local  residents  of  the  many  advantages 
and  t)enefits  of  bringing  homeporting  to  the 
Corpus  Christi  area.  And  today  we  are  already 
beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  fore- 
thought and  determination  as  construction 
begins  on  Naval  Station  Ingleside. 

While  homeport  may  be  the  most  obvious 
and  recent  accomplishment  in  which  Jimmy 
LyIes  has  had  a  hand,  we  must  be  sure  to  re- 
number that  many  other  important  projects 
and  programs  owe  their  existence  largely  to 
his  devoted  efforts.  Jimmy  helped  to  establish 
the  Junior  Leadership  Program,  which  involves 
high  school  students  in  leadership  roles  in  the 
community;  the  Corpus  Christi  Area  Ecorromk: 
Development  Corp.;  Leadership  Corpus  Chris- 
ti, which  helps  area  residents  to  become  com- 
munity leaders;  and  the  Crime  Stoppers  Pro- 
gram to  mention  just  a  few.  From  the  most 
significant  far-reaching  plans  to  the  smallest 
details,  Jimmy's  energetic  commitment  to  de- 
veloping the  enormous  potential  of  our  "Shin- 
ning city  by  the  Sea"  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  leaders  throughout  south  Texas. 

And  so,  while  all  of  us  who  care  deeply 
about  the  future  of  Corpus  Christi  are  sad- 
dened by  his  departure,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  be  thankful  that  we  were  able  to  Ijenefit 
from  Jimmy  LyIes'  many  abilities  and  talents 
for  so  long.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  of  us 
can  learn  from  Jimmy's  example  and  the  les- 
sons he  has  taught  us.  Among  these  is  the 
principle  that  it  is  vital  to  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  future  needs  and  aspirations  of  our 
community,  and  to  put  aside  our  differences 
and  work  together  to  achieve  those  important 
ambitions. 

Thus,  as  Jimmy  LyIes  moves  on  to  new 
challenges  and  new  horizons  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  wori<  with  him  when  I  say  that  our  very  best 
wishes  and  profound  thanks  and  affection  go 
with  him. 


SOLOMON,  STRATTON  LEAD 
TRIBUTE  TO  WRGB-TV 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  WRGB 
(Channel  6)  in  Schenectady,  NY,  began  the 
first  television  program  in  the  world  in  1928.  it 
didn't  rest  on  its  laurels,  but  continued  to  be  a 
broadcasting  pioneer  with  a  long  list  of  firsts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  my  good  ftiend 
Sam  Stratton  of  Schenectady  and  I  hope 
this  House  will  join  us  in  paying  tiibute  to 
"America's  Television  Station." 

By  1928,  a  General  Electric  electi-onics 
wizard.  Dr.  E.F.W.  Alexanderson,  had  been 
working  for  2  years  in  Schenectady  to  develop 
what  today  we  cannot  imagine  living  without— 
television.  Alexanderson's  invention,  a  large, 
clumsy  mechanical  device  with  a  perforated 
"rotating   scanning   disc"    and   tiny   screen. 
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first  television  program  was  broadcast 
Mexanderson's  home  at  1132  Adams 
Schenectady  on  January  13,  1928. 
10,  1928,  the  first  regular  television 
,.  schedule  began  twice  a  day,  3  days 
,  with  the  world's  first  televised  news- 
itation  Manager  Kolin  Hager  read  farm 

reports. 

August,  Gov.  Al  Smith  announced  his 
acceptance  of  the  democratic  nomination  for 
President  of  the  United  states,  broadcast  live 
_  capital  in  Albany. 

following  month  saw  the  first  dramatic 
carried   into  four  area  homes 
with  3-inch  screens. 
;hirties  was  a  period  of  bold  innovation, 
first  public  demonstration  of  a  large 
a  7-foot  picture  projected  on  stage  at 
Theatre  in  Schenectady.  Long-dis- 
television  experiments  astounded  the 
worid,  including  a  broadcast  from 
to  Berlin,  and  a  roundtrip  trans- 
of  a  rectangular  object  from  Schenec- 
Australia  and  back  again.  This  was  50 
^fore  satellites  were  commonplace, 
a  complete  and  more  regular  schedule, 
is  said  to  have  introduced  modern  fel- 
on November  6,  1 929. 
3ven  Worid  War  II  stopped  experimen- 
at  WRGB.  When  the  war  ended,  the 
of  sets  and  transmitters  re- 
The  commercial  potential  of  television 
bscoming  clear  to  everyone.   Between 
md  1948,  the  number  of  sets  in  the 
■Troy  area  increased  from 
1,919 

fifties,  WRGB  was  broadcasting  18 

of  programming  each  vneek  day.  That 

also   gave   us   color   television   and 

technical    changes.    In    1957,    WRGB 

to  its  present  location  in  Niskayuna. 

recently,  WRGB  introduced  the  area's 

newscasts,  and  in  1981,  became 

station  in  the  market  to  provide  pro- 

24    hours   a   day.    Ownership    of 

changed  hands  from  General  Electric 

Communications  Corp.  in  1983, 

Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.  in  1 986. 

Todiy.  WRGB  is  recognized  as  the  coun- 

p  oneer  television  station.  Locally,  WRGB 

^ as  a  leader  in  community  serv- 

s  nonymous  throughout  the  capital  dis- 

indeed  the  great  Northeast,  for  civic 

_  communications  excellence. 

Speaker,  WRGB  will  celebrate  its  60th 

on   May   26.    Please   join   Sam 

and  me  in  saluting  this  pioneer  of 

t^evision  industry,  and  in  wishing  many 

lecades  of  success,  progress,  and  inno- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

comnoend  Mr.  Billy  R.  Leonard,  Fresno  and 
Madera  Counties'  "Labor  Leader  of  the  Year. " 
Mr.  Leonard,  a  long  time  participant  in  orga- 
nized labor,  is  an  appropriate  recipient  of  this 
award. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Leonard  moved 
to  the  Fresno  area  with  his  family  in  1 948.  His 
long  history  of  efforts  for  labor  interests  began 
in  1951  when  he  joined  the  Laborers'  Interna- 
tional Union  Local  294.  Mr.  Leonard  was  a 
member  of  the  Teamsters  Union  from  1 954  to 
1959  and  became  field  representative  for 
local  294  in  1978,  serving  in  this  capacity  until 
1987.  He  is  cunently  serving  as  business 
manager  for  local  294. 

Billy  Leonard's  contributions  to  the  protec- 
tion and  promotion  of  worker  interests  and 
rights  is  extensive.  He  is  cunently  president  of 
the  Fresno,  Madera,  Kings,  Tulare  Counties 
Building  Trades  Council,  is  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Fresno-Madera  Central  Labor 
Council,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Northern 
California  District  Council  of  Laborers.  Mr. 
Leonard  also  serves  on  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee of  the  46  counties  Northern  California 
District  Council  of  Laborers. 

Mr.  Leonard's  positive  attitude,  hard  work, 
and  rapport  with  his  colleagues  have  played  a 
fundamental  role  in  local  union  cohesiveness 
and  influence  on  issues  of  importance  to 
labor.  His  leadership  qualities,  however,  are 
not  limited  to  the  labor  arena.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Korean  war  effort  earned  him  2 
bronze  stars  and  a  silver  star  for  bravery.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  influential  in  recruiting 
efforts  of  union  members  for  local  projects  to 
which  he  is  committed;  namely,  the  Meux 
Home  historical  restoration  project  and  Fres- 
no's Ronald  McDonald  House. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Billy  Leonard  for  his  recent 
distinction  and  wish  him  the  best  as  he  contin- 
ues his  efforts  for  labor  and  the  communities 
of  the  Fresno  and  Madera  area. 


A  SALUTE  TO  BILLY  LEONARD, 
FRESNO  AND  MADERA  COUN- 
Ti;aS'  LABOR  LEADER  OF  THE 
YiAR 


Mr 


1 1ON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CAUFORNIA 
nj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 
LEHMAN  of  California.   Mr.   Speaker, 


today   I  rise  before  the  House  to  honor  and 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  OUR 
NATIONS  LOBSTER  FISHERY 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  col- 
league, Olympia  J.  Snowe  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  protect  our  Nation's  lobster 
fishery. 

The  lobster  fishery  is  an  important  natural 
resource.  Nationwide,  the  value  of  lobster 
landings  totaled  $133  million  in  1987. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  the  lobster  fish- 
ery supports  an  industry  that  does  more  than 
provide  a  vital  source  of  income  to  the  State. 
Lobstermen  embody  values  that  we  cherish— 
self-reliance,  hard  work,  and  an  understanding 
of  our  natural  resources. 

The  lobster  fishermen  understand  better 
than  anyone  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
fishery  on  which  they  rely. 

The  lobster  fishery  is  currently  managed 
under  the  American  lobster  fishery  manage- 
ment plan,  in  which  lobstering  States  regulate 
harvesting  in  coordination  with  the  Federal 
Govennmerrt. 
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To  preserve  the  health  of  this  fishery,  the 
management  plan  has  enacted  a  series  of  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  size.  The  first  in- 
crease took  effect  this  year,  and  further  in- 
creases are  scheduled  for  1989,  1990,  and 
1991. 

The  plan  requires  coordination  t)etween  lob- 
stering States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  this  coordination  has  not  always 
been  easy  to  achieve,  the  current  schedule  of 
size  increases  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port. 

Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
have  mandated  the  increases  within  the  3- 
mile  coastal  limits  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  followed  suit  in 
the  offshore  zone.  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut are  expected  to  pass  similar  meas- 
ures. 

But  the  management  plan  is  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy. 

Similar  minimum  size  increases  have  not 
been  enacted  in  Canada,  which  cun^ently  sup- 
plies about  half  of  the  lobsters  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

About  10  percent  of  imported  lobsters  are 
estimated  to  be  below  the  Federal  minimum 
size.  As  the  minimum  size  increases,  the 
number  of  imports  below  minimum  size  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  30  percent. 

The  availability  of  these  undersized  lobsters 
could  seriously  undermine  the  American  lob- 
ster fishery  management  plan. 

American  lobstermen  cannot  compete  ef- 
fectively in  a  market  that  is  open  to  foreign, 
undersized  imports. 

Recently  representatives  of  the  Maine  lob- 
ster industry  met  with  me  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation. 
They  told  us  that  the  American  lobster  fishery 
management  plan  is  in  danger. 

They  told  us  that  unless  the  problem  of  un- 
dersized Canadian  imports  is  addressed,  op- 
position to  the  management  plan  will  rise.  This 
opposition  could  lead  to  the  repeal  of  the  plan 
at  the  State  level. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  undersized  im- 
ports to  destroy  a  vital  management  plan  that 
we  have  worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

The  measure  Congresswo.nan  Snowe  and  I 
are  introducing  would  prohibit  the  import  of 
undersized  or  egg-bearing  lobsters,  or  the 
parts  of  such  lobsters.  It  would  require  an 
annual  study  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  on  the  effect  of  the  availability  of  un- 
dersized lobsters  on  the  American  lobster 
fishery  management  plan. 

Maine's  lobstermen  do  not  want  to  tell 
anyone  else  their  business. 

All  they  want— and  the  industry  is  united  on 
this— is  fair  play  from  the  Canadians. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  E. 
OLSON,  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO 
OF  AT&T 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18  of 
this  year,  Jim  Olson,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
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AT&T  died  at  the  age  of  62.  With  his  passing, 
American  business,  indeed  America,  lost  one 
of  its  visionary  leaders.  Jim  Olson  was  my 
friend  and  my  own  life  and  career  were  en- 
riched by  his  actions  and  his  example. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  home  of  AT&T's 
Bell  Labs.  AT&T  Technology  Systems  and  the 
soon  to  be  completed  Solid  State  Technology 
Center  and  a  member  of  the  House  Telecom- 
munications and  Finance  Subcommittee,  I 
worked  closely  with  Jim  on  a  number  of 
issues.  His  down-to-earth,  man-of-the-people 
persona  mixed  with  his  grasp  of  high-technol- 
ogy telecommunications  issues  made  Jim  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  information 
age. 

It  was  that  force  which  Jim  brought  to  the 
troubled  times  following  divestiture  and  which 
gained  recognition  as  one  of  America's  top 
business  leaders. 

Jim  was  an  example  of  the  great  American 
dream,  literally  working  his  way  from  the 
bottom  up.  A  barber's  son  from  Devil's  Lake, 
ND.,  he  started  in  the  telephone  and  telecom- 
munications business  since  1943  when  he 
was  hired  as  a  splicer's  helper  with  the  North- 
western Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  Grand  Fortes, 
ND.  Twenty-three  years  later,  Jim  had  moved 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Company  to  become 
a  vice  president,  and  general  manager  in  its 
Iowa  area.  He  was  transferred  to  Indiana  Bell 
as  vice  president  operations,  in  1970,  and 
became  president  of  that  company  2  years 
later. 

In  1974,  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  Illi- 
nois Bell,  and  in  1 977,  became  executive  vice 
president  of  AT&T  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  made  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer  in  June  1985,  after  serving  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  since  1979. 

In  his  20-month  tenure,  Jim  had  many  chal- 
lenges as  the  first  chairman  and  CEO  in  the 
post-divestiture  era.  He  reshaped  AT&T  by  im- 
proving its  core  business  of  long-distance 
service  and  phone  equipment.  He  got  its  com- 
puter business  into  the  black  and  increased  its 
overseas  revenues.  And  he  used  his  powerful 
personality  to  bring  about  these  changes 
through  cooperation,  not  confrontation. 

Jim  never  did  lose  the  common  touch.  In  an 
era  when  total  commitment  to  quality  is  es- 
sential to  competitiveness,  Jim  Olson's  AT&T 
was  out  front. 

Jim  instilled  AT&T  employees  with  a  fighting 
spirit  and  left  the  company  strong,  both  finan- 
cially and  strategically.  Through  his  leadership, 
the  company  is  perfectly  positioned  in  growing 
fields  of  technology,  such  as  wide-area 
networking  and  distributed  network  intelli- 
gence. 

Jim  Olson  will  be  missed.  I  will  miss  him. 
People  who  knew  him  will  miss  his  "short- 
sleeve"  management  style  and  the  fervor  he 
displayed  for  the  beliefs  he  held.  And,  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  will  miss  his  leadership  ef- 
forts to  fulfill  the  vision  for  the  information 
age. 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  AT  FRANKLIN  LAKES 
ON  THE  DEDICATION  OF  ITS 
NEW  BUILDING 
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H.R.  4150.  A  BILL  TO  RESTORE 
THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  TO  OFF- 
BUDGET 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  rise  today  to  salute  a  great  house  of 
worship  in  my  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  which,  for  nearly  three  decades, 
has  not  only  served  as  a  beacon  of  faith  to 
countless  numbers  of  our  people  in  the  great- 
er northern  New  Jersey  area,  but  also  as  a 
pillar  of  service  to  the  community. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Franklin  Lakes,  NJ,  which  will  tie  martting  a 
truly  historic  occasion  on  Sunday,  May  1 5.  On 
that  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  Pastor  John  F.  Lohr 
and  his  parishioners  will  dedicate  their  com- 
pletely renovated  church  and,  in  so  doing,  cel- 
ebrate a  bright  new  beginning  for  this  out- 
standing congregation. 

Since  1960,  when  this  fine  congregation 
formed  and  signed  its  charter,  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  at  Franklin  Lakes  has  been  devot- 
ed to  serving  those  in  need  in  the  greater 
Bergen-Passaic  area,  and  has  touched  the 
lives  of  too  many  people  to  count.  In  the 
words  of  Pastor  Lohr,  who  recently  wrote  to 
me: 

We  are  very  excited  about  the  completion 
of  our  completely  renovated  church  build- 
ing *  •  •  this  has  been  a  transforming  time 
in  the  life  of  our  church  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  being  able  to  reach  out  in  new  ways 
to  our  community.  Our  mission  has  always 
included  a  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  City  of  Paterson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  renovation  was  begun  in 
June  1987,  and  caused  the  congregatkjn's 
displacement  for  nearly  a  year,  but  it  was  a 
hardship  I  know  all  will  have  considered  most 
worth  while,  for  it  will  allow  the  church  to 
sen/e  its  worshippers  and  the  community  even 
more  effectively  than  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  first  renovation  of  the  church 
since  it  was  originally  built  in  1968.  Ideas  for 
its  reconstruction  were  developed  from  a 
church  growth  study  headed  by  Elder  Su- 
zanne Ross.  Recommendations  included  re- 
placing flat  roofs  over  the  library  and  sanctu- 
ary with  peaked  ones  and  raising  the  Narthex. 
The  renovation  also  includes  new  carpeting, 
new  wall  covering  and  a  new  organ. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend,  in  highest 
terms,  the  hard  wori<  supplied  by  the  planning 
committees  of  the  congregation  as  well  as  the 
designing  advice  of  Commercial  Interiors  of 
Franklin  Lakes  and  the  architectural  skill  of 
Albin  Rothe  of  Ramsey.  These  combined  ef- 
forts serve  not  only  to  renew  the  building,  but 
also  the  pride  of  all  those  who  participate  in 
the  church  and  its  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  and  congratulating  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Franklin  Lakes  on  its 
new  home,  a  home  that  I  know  will  allow  it  to 
continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  its  community, 
State,  and  Nation. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  report  that  over  300  Members  of  the  House 
have  cosponsored  H.R.  4150,  a  bill  to  restore 
the  Postal  Service  to  off-budget  status. 

The  bill  today  was  approved  for  full  commit- 
tee consideration  by  the  Sutx;ommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  and  Services,  chaired  by 
Mickey  Leland.  It  vwll  come  before  the  full 
committee  tommorrow. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman  Leland 
for  the  speedy  way  he  has  proceeded  with 
this  important  legislation. 

The  bill  is  aimed  at  halting  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal interference  that  has  led  to  the  cancella- 
tion or  deferment  of  more  than  700  badly 
needed  construction  projects. 

The  Postal  Service,  which  has  received  no 
appropriations  for  operating  costs  since  1982, 
is  not  a  part  of  the  budget  problem  because  it 
pays  its  own  way  and  therefore  should  not  be 
forced  to  help  solve  the  fiscal  crisis  at  the  ex- 
pense of  postal  customers. 

I  introduced  the  off-budget  legislation  last 
March  to  return  the  Postal  Service  to  the  posi- 
tion it  enjoyed  before  fiscal  year  1986.  It 
would  ensure  that  receipts  and  disbursements 
no  longer  would  be  counted  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  Federal  deficit. 


ENHANCEMENT  OF  LOBSTER 
CONSERVATION  LAWS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation  is  introducing  very 
important  legislation  to  improve  the  conserva- 
tion management  of  lobsters  sold  in  the  U.S. 
marketplace.  This  legislation  will  assure  that 
imported  lobsters  will  also  be  required  to  meet 
domestic  conservation  policies. 

Lobster  conservation  laws  in  Maine  and 
other  New  England  States,  comt)ined  with 
policies  under  the  Federal  American  Lobster 
Fishery  Management  Plan,  are  cunently  work- 
ing well  to  preserve  the  proper  conservation 
of  the  lobster  species.  The  minimum  size 
standard  helps  to  assure  that  the  lobster 
stocks  are  not  depleted  to  the  point  of  endan- 
gering the  vitality  of  the  species  in  future  dec- 
ades. 

Unfortunately,  however,  through  a  loophole 
in  the  law,  imported  lobsters,  originating  pri- 
marily from  Canada,  have  been  shipped  into 
this  country  without  the  requirement  that  they 
meet  U.S.  conservation  standards.  As  a  result 
a  quantity  of  these  imports  are  subminimum 
size.  Egg-bearing  and  "scrubbed"  (where  the 
eggs  have  already  been  physically  removed) 
lobsters,  which  are  also  restricted  by  U.S.  poll- 
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HovsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1988. 
Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Hay, 

House  Liaison  Division,  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Colonel  Hay:  For  the  past  30  years 
you  have  served  our  Nation  with  distinction 
as  both  an  enlisted  man  and  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  I  don't  want  your  retirement 
from  the  Army  to  pass  without  taking  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation for  the  many  kindnesses  and  courte- 
sies which  you  have  extended  to  my  staff 

and  me. 

Colonel  Hay,  I  would  also  like  to  say  a  spe- 
cial "thank  you."  Thank  you  for  your  years 
of  service  to  our  Nation.  Thank  you  for  your 
years  away  from  home.  Thank  you  for  your 
service  in  the  Texas  National  Guard,  in  the 
Special  forces,  in  the  Rangers,  and  in  the 
Infantry.  Thank  you  for  your  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  Military  Policeman.  Thank  you  for 
your  dedication  to  duty,  honor,  and  country 
during  times  of  war  and  peace.  Above  all, 
thank  you  for  being  a  soldier's  soldier. 

The  Congress  has  asked  much  of  you  over 
the  years,  and  you  have  always  met  or  ex- 
ceeded our  requests.  Upon  your  retirement, 
please  know  that  all  you  have  done  for  the 
Army,  the  Congress,  and  our  Nation  is  rec- 
ognized, and  deeply  appreciated. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  McEwen, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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THAI"  K  YOU.  LT.  COL.  JOHN  HAY 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
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/IcEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  Lt. 
Hay  is  retiring  after  30  years  of 
and  dedicated  service  in  the  U.S. 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Colo- 
during  his  assignment  with  the  Army 
Office  at  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
During  his  tenure  on  Capitol  Hill, 

_^ has  asked  much  of  him,  and 

Hay  has  always  met  or  exceeded  our 
s.  In  my  view,  his  service  record  is  a 
example  to  all  junior  officers. 

his  Army  career,  Colonel  Hay 
supported  by  his  wife,  Sue.  They 
t  uee  beautiful  children,  Suzy,  John  and 
three  precious  grandchildren. 
Speaker,  Colonel  Hay  and  his  wile  have 
America  well.  They  have  provided  an 
example  of  selflessness,  dedicat- 
and  love  of  country  to  countless 
men  and  women  over  the  past  30 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
our  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
;  indlSue  Hay.  We  wish  them  God  speed 
years  to  come, 
letter  follows: 


Thro  jghout 
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THE  ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE 
HONORS  CHARLES  "CHUCK"  T. 
MANATT 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25, 
1988,  75  years  of  effort  and  commitment  to 
human  rights  shall  be  celebrated  at  a  gala 
dinner  dance  in  Beverly  Hills.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  honoree  for  the  Juris- 
prudence Award  of  the  Legal  Division  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  is  my  good  friend, 
Charles  "Chuck"  T.  Manatt. 

Concunent  with  Chuck's  extensive  legal 
business  and  political  responsibilities,  Chuck 
has  always  made  time  to  give  his  energy,  re- 
sources and  knowledge  to  a  variety  of  civic 
and  community-oriented  endeavors.  In  the 
recent  past,  he  has  served  on  the  board  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Performing  Arts  Council;  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  counselors  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  School  of 
Public  Administration;  and  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  UCLA  Foundation.  In  addi- 
tion, he  serves  as  a  board  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  and  the  World 
Affairs  Council. 

Bom  in  Chicago  and  raised  in  Iowa.  Chuck 
received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  a  J.D.  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  Law  School.  He  began 
a  law  practice  specializing  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing law.  The  firm  which  he  now  heads  has 
over  100  attorneys  in  its  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington,  DC  offices.  Chuck  also  co-found- 
ed the  First  Los  Angeles  Bank  and  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  since  its  inception. 


He  served  as  president  of  the  California  Bank- 
ers Association  1979-80  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment Relations  Council  and  American  Bankers 
Association  Council. 

Chuck  cun-ently  serves  on  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  Tiger  International  Corp.  and  Gener- 
al Telephone  Co.  of  California.  He  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County,  San  Fernando  Valley,  Federal,  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  and  the  Washing- 
ton, DC  and  California  Bars.  He  also  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  DenrKxracy. 

Chuck  has  devoted  himSelf  and  his  bound- 
less talents  to  the  political  process.  He  has 
held  many  prominent  positions  in  the  political 
arena,  including  chairman  of  the  California/ 
Southern  California  Democratic  Party,  1971- 
77;  chairman  of  the  Western  States  Confer- 
ence Democratic  Party,  1972-76;  Democratic 
Party  National  Committeeman,  1976-present; 
chairman  of  the  National  Finance  Council  of 
the  Party,  1978-81;  and  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  1981-85. 

Charles  "Chuck"  T.  Manatt  is  married  to  the 
former  Kathleen  Klinkefus,  with  whom  he  has 
had  three  children. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  has.  for  the 
past  75  years,  striven  to  secure  justice  and 
fair  treatment  for  all  Americans.  Chuck  Manatt 
Is  certainly  a  most  deserving  individual  who 
exemplifies  the  noble  ideals  and  goals  for 
which  the  ADL  was  founded. 

I  ask  the  Speaker  and  all  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  saluting  Chartes  "Chuck"  T.  Manatt 
on  this  most  auspicious  occasion,  and  in  wish- 
ing him  and  members  of  the  ADL  continued 
success  in  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  human 
rights. 


APPEAL  TO  ISRAELI  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER ON  BEHALF  OF  MUBA- 
RAK AW  AD 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  concerned  over  the  se- 
curity of  the  State  of  Israel,  I  rise  to  express 
my  opposition  to  the  decision  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Yitzhak  Shamir  to  expel  Mubarak  Awad. 
Mr.  Awad  was  born  in  Jerusalem  and  became 
a  United  States  citizen  after  attending  college 
in  the  United  States.  In  1983  Mr.  Awad  re- 
turned to  Jenjsalem  where  he  founded  the 
Palestinian  Center  for  the  Study  of  Nonvkj- 
lence,  in  addition  to  running  a  counseling  pro- 
gram for  parents,  teachers,  and  students  on 
the  West  Bank.  Mr.  Awad's  most  notable 
characteristic,  however,  Is  his  belief  in  nonvio- 
lent political  expression  as  a  means  of  pro- 
testing Israel's  continued  occupation  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  Mr.  Awad  has 
sought  to  apply  the  nonviolent  philosopy  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  to  the  volatile  realm  of  Israeli- 
Palestinian  relations. 

Last  week,  Israeli  authorities  served  Mr. 
Awad  with  a  deportation  order  because  of  ac- 
tivities which  they  deemed  harmful  "to  the  se- 
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curity  of  the  state  and  to  public  order."  Al- 
though Israeli  officials  allege  that  Mr.  Awad  "is 
one  of  the  main  contributors  to  the  violent  dis- 
turtMinces"  in  the  Occupied  Territories,  their 
efforts  to  deport  him  date  back  to  the  spring 
of  1987.  Israel's  Interior  Ministry  first  ordered 
Mr.  Awad  out  of  the  country  last  November, 
but  stayed  its  action  after  concerned  Israeli 
citizens,  some  members  of  the  Knesset,  and 
the  United  States  Government  protested.  The 
Israeli  Government  is  now  attempting  to  tie 
Mr.  Awad  with  the  continued  violence  in  the 
occupied  territories  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
which  some  informed  diplomats  have  de- 
scribed as  "circumstantial." 

The  legalities  of  Mr.  Awad's  case  are  com- 
plex and  reflect  the  precarious  status  of  Pal- 
estinians residing  in  the  occupied  territories. 
Although  Mr.  Awad  is  a  naturalized  United 
States  citizen,  he  was  bom  in  East  Jerusalem 
and  considers  that  his  home.  He  is  not  a  citi- 
zen of  Israel,  however,  and.  like  many  of  his 
fellow  Palestinians,  is  subject  to  deportation 
by  Israeli  authorities. 

The  legal  technicalities  surrounding  Mr. 
Awad's  deportation  proceedings  are  less  sig- 
nificant, however,  than  the  implications  of  Isra- 
el's decision  to  expel  him  from  the  country. 
For  at  issue  is  not  the  unresolved  legal  status 
of  Palestinians  living  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries, but  the  willingness  of  Israel  to  tolerate 
nonviolent  political  protests.  The  Government 
of  Israel  has  consistently  offered  to  negotiate 
with  Palestinian  leaders  willing  to  renounce 
the  use  of  violence  and  recognize  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  tragic  vio- 
lence which  has  gripped  the  occupied  tenito- 
ries  over  the  past  6  months  should  provide 
ample  reminder  of  the  urgent  need  to  identify 
and  initiate  a  dialog  with  such  leaders.  That  Is- 
raeli authorities  should  detain  and  deport  any 
Palestinian  explicitly  committed  to  nonviolence 
should  be  of  grave  concern  to  any  American 
wonied  over  the  long-term  security  of  Israel. 

Israel  has  faced  serious  threats  to  its  secu- 
rity since  its  founding  in  1 948.  Since  that  time, 
the  United  States  has  remained  staunchly 
committed  to  preserving  Israel's  security.  This 
commitment  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  every 
administration,  virtually  all  sectors  of  American 
society,  and  most  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself.  I  cannot  but  conclude,  howev- 
er, that  deporting  Mr.  Awad  will  represent  a 
shortsighted  act,  the  ultimate  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  deprive  the  Palestinian  people  of  a 
sorely  needed  source  of  nonviolent  protest.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  State  Department 
shares  my  concerns.  In  reference  to  Mr. 
Awad's  case,  the  State  Department  stated 
that  "the  principles  of  peaceful  change  and 
nonviolence  in  the  occupied  territories  de- 
serve strong  support  and  encouragement." 

During  the  years  to  come,  Israel  will  con- 
front a  complex  political  challenge  to  comple- 
ment the  military  threat  it  has  faced  for  the 
past  40  years.  A  growing  Arab  minority  within 
Israel,  combined  with  a  restive  and  increasing- 
ly hostile  Palestinian  population  in  the  occu- 
pied territories,  will  pose  a  daunting  challenge 
to  Israel's  traditional  identity  as  a  nation  both 
Jewish  and  democratic  in  nature.  While  I 
would  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  suc- 
cessfully meeting  this  challenge.  I  cannot  be- 
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lieve  that  Mr.  Awad's  expulsion  will  be  a  con- 
tribution. Peaceful  means  of  political  expres- 
sion are  a  vital  necessity  for  any  society  un- 
dergoing profound  transformation.  Now  more 
than  ever,  the  philosophy  espoused  by  Mr. 
Awad  must  be  embraced  and  nurtured  if  Israel 
is  to  enjoy  a  more  secure  and  peaceful  future. 
I  am  writing  to  Prime  Minister  Shamir  to 
urge  him  to  reconsider  his  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Awad.  My  actions  repre- 
sent no  lack  of  appreciation  for  Israel's  predic- 
ament, but  rather,  my  sincere  belief  that  non- 
violent avenues  of  political  opposition  must 
remain  open  to  all  parties— Arabs  and  Jews 
alike— with  a  stake  in  Israel's  future.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  share  my  concem  over 
this  issue,  and  will  join  my  appeal  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Awad.  Reconciling  the  legitimate  political 
rights  of  a  minority  with  the  security  of  the 
state  is  a  difficult  and  painful  process.  Silenc- 
ing those  who  advocate  peaceful  change, 
however,  will  invite  only  a  violent  and  tragic 
future  which  no  one  desires.  I  hope  my  letter 
will  lead  Prime  Minister  Shamir  to  give  closer 
examination  to  the  long-term  implications  of 
his  actions  against  Mr.  Awad. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


SUPREME  COURT  SECTION  1981 
RULING 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1988 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  defeat 
of  Judge  Bork's  nomination  and  the  twilight  of 
the  Reagan  Presidency,  civil  rights  advocates 
thought  our  Nation's  basic  civil  rights  laws 
were  safe.  Maytje  we  were  wrong.  Last  week 
we  learned  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
decide  to  roll  back  the  coverage  of  an  impor- 
tant civil  rights  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  to  reconsider 
its  1976  Runyon  decision  which  allowed  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  to  sue  private  parties.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  overturns  its  eariier  deci- 
sion, victims  of  discrimination  would  lose 
some  of  current  law's  most  potent  legal  reme- 
dies against  discrimination.  Victims  of  the 
most  blatant  discrimination  would  lose  their 
ability  to  sue  for  damages. 

If  the  Court  decides  to  roll  back  the  cover- 
age of  section  1981  the  Congress  should  not 
stand  idly  by.  We  should  add  explicit  language 
to  restore  the  original  coverage  of  the  law. 
The  Congress  could  also  use  this  opportunity 
to  widen  the  coverage  of  this  law.  Currently, 
only  victims  of  racial  discrimination  can  use 
this  law;  vk:tims  of  sex  discrimination  can't. 

Section  1 981  has  become  an  important  part 
of  our  Nation's  civil  rights  laws.  The  Congress 
should  be  prepared  to  act  to  protect  the  cur- 
rent coverage  of  the  law  and  to  extend  it  to 
women.  In  1988,  we  should  be  trying  to  make 
our  society  more  just,  not  trying  to  roll  back 
the  advances  of  the  last  25  years. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  participatir>g  in 
the  Congresskjnal  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews.  The  purpose  of  the  vigil  is  to 
continue  to  call  regular  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  desperately  seeking 
their  freedom  and  permission  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Unk>n. 

I  am  greatly  concemed  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  continued  use  of  security  consider- 
ations for  denying  legitimate  and  deservir>g 
exit  visa  applications.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  story  of  a  par- 
ticular refusnik,  Gregory  Gimpelson.  Mr.  Gim- 
pelson's  wife  and  son  reside  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  Gimpelson  family  has  been 
separated  since  1977.  In  1977.  Bronislava  and 
Gregory  Gimpelson  divorced  in  order  that 
Bronislava.  and  their  son,  Alexander,  could 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  The  Gimpel- 
sons  knew  if  they  applied  for  emigration  as  a 
family,  they  would  be  refused  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. The  family  has  been  worthing  diligent- 
ly to  be  reunited  ever  since.  Alexander  has 
sent  his  father  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  tfte 
United  States. 

Gregory  Gimpelson's  application  for  an  exit 
visa  has  been  refused  20  times.  In  the  most 
recent  refusal,  Mr.  Gimpelson  was  told  the 
eartiest  he  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  was  1995.  The  Soviet  authorities 
base  their  denial  on  the  claim  Mr.  Gimpelson 
may  have  obtained  access  to  sensitive  infor- 
mation while  worthing  at  the  Central  Research 
Institute  of  Ship  Automation  in  Leningrad. 
However,  he  has  not  been  employed  at  the  in- 
stitute since  1973.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev has  publicly  stated  several  times  that  de- 
nying an  exit  visa  because  an  applicant  has 
been  in  possession  of  state  secrets  should  be 
a  relevant  concern  for  only  5  or  10  years.  By 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  own  criteria.  Mr.  Gimpelson 
should  be  allowed  to  be  reunited  with  his 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  Soviet  Jews  have 
waited  too  long  for  their  freedom.  As  the  date 
of  the  Moscow  summit  approacfies  and  rela- 
tkjns  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continue  to  improve,  I  hope 
meaningful  progress  will  be  realized  on  this 
issue.  Members  of  Congress  must  continue 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Gregory  Gimpel- 
sons  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  I  urge 
President  Reagan  and  his  representatives  to 
make  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  a  topic  of  high 
priority  in  their  discussions  with  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  and  his  representatives.  The 
time  has  come  to  grant  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  their  freedom.  I  urge  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  so. 


If -f/t     1  noo 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OP  FLORIDA 
in  ^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  Kelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  and  voting  on  May  5, 
1988,  f3r  Roll  No.  104,  on  the  motion  to  ap- 
prove t  le  Journal.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  v^ted  "aye." 
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HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

I OWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 

against  drugs  it  is  important  that  we 

stop  dmg  use,  but  we  prevent  it.  The 

jnit  plays  a  key  role  in  this  process, 

there  are  a  number  of  specialized 

programs  available  for  school  age 

to  help  bndge  the  gap  in  learning  how 

Say  No."  One  such  program  Is  known 

Dmg   Abuse    Resistance    Education 

Program. 

Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education  Pro- 
formed  in  1983.  The  Los  Angeles 
School  District  and  Los  Angeles  Police 
formed  a  partnership  to  develop  a 
;ive  drug  prevention  education  pro- 
the  elementary  school  children  of 
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Program  speaks  for  itself,  but.  It  is  out  of  self- 
lessness these  officers  dedicate  their  concern 
and  caring  for  America's  children. 


THE  DARE  PROGRAM 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  EDNA  ELAINE 
AVERY 


Although  DARE  was  developed  In  Los  An- 
did  not  end  there.  DARE  is  cun^ently 
.jtes  and  3  foreign  countries.  It  is  man- 
that  all  DARE  officers  are  thoroughly 
in  Los  Angeles  in  a  special  program, 
worldwide  continuity  of  the  pro- 
ultimate  goal— unite  the  child,  school, 
lice  department  to  form  a  strong  bond 
drug  abuse, 
deals  with  peer  pressure  resistance 
decisionmaking    skills,    problem- 
exercises,  positive  lifestyles,  and  alter- 
to  drug  use.  All  of  these  are  creatively 
by  uniformed,  unarmed  police  officers. 
DARE  Program  consists  of  17  1-hour-a- 
1  lessions  over  a  semester.  The  program 
jnts  are  generally  fifth  or  sixth  graders, 
last  year  of  elementary  school.  These 
are  young  enough  to  have  not  been 
to   a  vast  drug   problem,   yet  old 
to  understand  the  following  concepts: 
use  and  misuse,  resisting  pressures  to 
crugs,    building    self-esteem,    assertive- 
response  style,  managing  stress  with- 
..ng   drugs,   decisionmaking    and   risk 
alternatives  to  dmg  use,  and  positive 
n^odeling. 

San  Diego  Police  Department  has  de- 
a  DARE  program  in  my  congressional 
The  results  are  proving  to  be  very  ef- 
and,  the  program  has  opened  doors  to 
communication  among  youth.  DARE 
in  Saii  Diego  consists  of  seven  SDPD  Officers 
and  V*  as  implemented  in  January  1 988. 

w  hjW  like  to  commend  Sgt.  Ed  Zitter  and 
his  si  iff,  for  the  excellent  program  they  pro- 
vide ipr  the  San  Diego  Community.  The  DARE 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  my 
community,  Mrs.  Edna  Elaine  Avery.  Mrs. 
Avery  began  her  career  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  on  March  24,  1957. 
Throughout  her  tenure,  her  superiors  have 
always  commented  on  her  dedication  to  duty, 
her  loyalty  and  outstanding  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Avery,  the 
Van  Nuys  Records  Unit  reached  a  level  of  ef- 
ficiency that  it  had  never  before  attained.  Al- 
though the  unit  is  continually  understaffed,  it 
was  responsible  for  work  generated  from  10 
separate  entities  within  the  Valley  Headquar- 
ters. Because  of  her  leadership  qualities,  Mrs. 
Avery's  staff  was  well  trained  and  operated  at 
maximum  efficiency. 

Mrs.  Avery  unselfishly  rescheduled  her  va- 
cations on  many  occasions  to  ensure  that  the 
Van  Nuys  Records  Unit  would  maintain  their 
high  calitjer  of  service.  She  worked  overtime 
and  on  her  scheduled  days  off  to  assist  with 
the  ever  increasing  workload  associated  with 
law  enforcement,  refusing  compensation  for 
her  time.  Mrs.  Avery  feels  that  it  is  her  respon- 
sibility to  get  the  job  done  and  help  not  only 
the  personnel  of  the  Police  Department  in  Van 
Nuys,  but  all  department  personnel  requesting 
her  assistance. 

During  the  city's  financial  crisis  as  a  result 
of  proposition  13,  Mrs.  Avery  responded  to 
the  Department's  needs  to  conserve  re- 
sources by  utilizing  her  ingenuity.  Repeatedly, 
Mrs.  Avery  has  shown  the  inclination  to  take 
on  the  tough  jobs  herself  and  see  them 
through.  Her  leadership  and  supervisorial  abili- 
ties set  standards  for  all  of  us  who  strive  for 
excellence. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  Mrs. 
Edna  Elaine  Avery,  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant. 


EQUITY  FOR  GREAT  LAKES 
SHIPPING 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  address  an  increasingly 
damaging  problem  that  is  affecting  shipping  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  which  has  developed  as 
a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  oceangoing 
American-flag  seroice  to  Great  Lakes  ports 
and  a  deliberate  misinterpretation,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  cargo  preference  provi- 
sions of  the  1985  Food  Security  Act. 
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Since  1986,  there  has  been  no  oceangoing 
U.S.-flag  service  in  the  Great  Lakes,  placing 
our  region  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in 
bidding  for  federally  impelled  cargoes  such  as 
food  aid  under  the  Food-for-Peace  Program. 

In  addition,  the  absence  of  U.S.-flag  service 
means  we  have  lost  valuable  Federal  cargoes 
which  should  have  been  exported  from  Great 
Lakes  ports  but  which  have  ended  up  being 
exported  from  other  port  ranges.  Already  this 
year,  millions  of  pounds  of  food  aid  which  had 
been  allocated  to  Great  Lakes  ports  for  export 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been 
diverted  to  other  port  ranges,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  income  and  economic  activity  to  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  it  needs 
to  divert  cargo  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  meet 
the  U.S.-flag  preference  requirement  for  feder- 
ally impelled  cargoes,  which  increased  this 
year  to  75  percent  from  50  percent  3  years 
ago  under  the  1985  farm  bill.  However,  in  di- 
verting these  cargoes  to  meet  its  U.S.-flag 
preference  requirement,  USDA  is  ignoring  a 
second  mandate  in  the  bill  which  established 
a  Great  Lakes  set-aside,  a  minimum  tonnage 
amount  of  food  aid  that  must  be  exported 
from  Great  Lakes  ports  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  This  set-aside  was  included  in 
the  legislation  to  ensure  that  shipping  on  the 
Great  Lakes  would  not  be  harmed  by  the  in- 
creased cargo  preference  requirement,  and 
the  Congressional  Record  makes  it  very 
clear  that  under  the  set-aside  cargoes  were  to 
be  shipped  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
USDA  is  ignoring  this  mandate  by,  in  effect, 
classifying  the  Mississippi  River  as  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  counting  cargoes 
barged  down  the  river  from  Chicago  for  even- 
tual export  from  gulf  ports  on  U.S.-flag  vessels 
as  exports  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  absurd  and  damaging  situation  could 
be  remedied  if  there  was  oceangoing  U.S.-flag 
service  in  the  Great  Lakes,  but  private  ship 
operators  are  effectively  prohibited  from  pro- 
viding such  service  because  of  cun^ent  law 
mandating  a  3-year  waiting  period  for  re- 
flagged  vessels  before  they  can  become  eligi- 
ble to  carry  Federal  cargoes. 

Certain  requirements  relating  to  the  reflag- 
ging  of  foreign  vessels  were  waived  last  year 
in  the  case  of  11  Kuwaiti  tankers,  and  it  is 
vital  if  we  are  to  preserve  international  ship- 
ping service  in  the  Great  Lakes  that  the  cur- 
rent 3-year  waiting  period  be  waived  to  allow 
Great  Lakes  ports  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
U.S.-flag  service. 
My  legislation  will: 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
waive  the  3-year  waiting  period  for  reflagged 
vessels  to  allow  up  to  six  vessels  to  serve 
Great  Lakes  ports  in  international  trade; 

Require  American  crews  on  such  vessels,  in 
accordance  with  current  requirements  for 
U.S.-flag  vessels,  and; 

Require  that  all  repair  or  reconditioning 
work  to  bring  the  reflagged  vessels  up  to 
Coast  Guard  specifications  be  done  in  U.S. 
shipyards. 

This  legislation  is  essential  to  enable  Great 
Lakes  ports  to  compete  on  an  even  basis  with 
other  port  ranges.  It  will  also  benefit  American 
seamen  and  American  shipyards,  and  may 
result  in  savings  to  the  Federal  Government 
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through  the  elimination  of  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  shipping  midwestem  grain  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  export. 


MISSING  A  "DAY"  IN 
NORTHVILLE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  Nation  the  recent  retirement  of  Jean 
Day. 

Jean  Day  has  been  with  the  Northville 
Record  (Michigan)  for  25  years,  having  served 
as  editor  since  1 980. 

The  quaint  community  of  Northville  has  en- 
joyed the  skill  and  talents  of  Jean  Day  through 
her  diligent  work  in  keeping  us  informed  on 
events  and  trends  throughout  our  area  and 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Jean  Day  worked  previously  to  her  experience 
in  Northville  for  newspapers  in  Flint  and  Bir- 
mingham. Ml.  as  well  as  a  society  writer  for 
the  Detroit  News. 

Under  Jean's  direction  as  editor,  the  North- 
ville Record  received  general  excellence 
awards  from  the  Michigan  Press  Association 
in  1985  and  1987.  In  addition,  further  honors 
were  bestowed  on  the  publication  in  1985. 
with  the  National  Press  Association's  General 
Excellence  Award. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
many  years  of  tireless  efforts  Jean  Day  has 
provided  to  the  community  of  Northville.  I  am 
sure  the  citizens  of  this  hamlet  share  my  most 
sincere  best  wishes  to  Jean  Day  upon  her  re- 
tirement, and  hope  her  retirement  will  be 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  happiness. 
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have  made — and  continue  to  make — to 
defend  our  country  and  the  values  and  princi- 
ples we  Americans  share. 

Americans  owe  much  to  our  veterans.  Un- 
fortunately, too  infrequently  do  we  take  time 
to  express  our  thanks  publtoly.  "Reunion  '88" 
will  give  those  of  us  in  the  Houston  area,  and 
those  of  us  from  throughout  Texas,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  feelings  known  to  veterans 
attending  the  event.  Moreover,  the  display  of 
a  replica  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
wall  will  serve  as  a  tangible  symbol  of  those 
brave  individuals  who  have  given  their  lives  so 
that  we  Americans  may  live  in  freedom  and 
peace. 

But  "Reunion  '88"  need  not  be  and  will  not 
be  a  mort)id  event.  Indeed,  it  should  be  a 
celebration  of  life— a  celebration  of  the  kind  of 
life  our  Nation's  veterans  have  made  possible 
not  only  for  us  Americans,  but  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  men.  women  and  children  around  the 
globe  as  well.  In  keeping  with  that  spirit,  musi- 
cal groups  will  perform  at  the  Miller  Outdoor 
Theatre  during  "Reunion  "88." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  wishing  the  organizers 
of  "Reunion  "88"  every  possible  success  as 
they  make  an-angements  for  this  event.  They 
promise  us  an  exciting  event  over  the  Memori- 
al Day  weekend,  and  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  succeed. 


VETERANS  TO  GATHER  AT 
HOUSTON'S    "REUNION  '88" 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Memorial  Day 
weekend,  more  than  100.000  people  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  "Reunion  '88,"  a  2-day  cele- 
bration in  Houston.  TX.  that  is  designated  to 
honor  veterans  of  all  our  Nation's  wars.  "Re- 
union "88"  represents  an  opportunity  for 
Houstonians  to  tell  our  veterans— from  the 
doughboys  of  Worid  War  I  to  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans—that we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them 
for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  to  defend 
our  Nation  and  all  that  it  represents. 

"Reunion  '88"  is  an  extension  of  the  "wel- 
come home"  festivities  held  in  Houston  last 
year.  The  "welcome  home"  activities  of  1987 
which  resulted  in  greater  acceptance  of,  heal- 
ing among  and  pride  for  veterans  in  the  great- 
er Houston  area,  the  State  of  Texas  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  "Reunion  '88"  should  fur- 
ther improve  the  image  of  veterans  and  will 
give  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  tell  our  veter- 
ans that  we  appreciate  the  sacrifices  they 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  ENERGY 
POLICY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  April  9,  1988,  issue 
of  the  National  Journal  on  the  president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  Richard  Lawson. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Lawson  for  his 
efforts  to  establish  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy  for  this  Nation.  Of  particular  note  is  his 
attempt  to  initiate  a  dialog  with  the  other  fossil 
fuel  producing  sectors  such  as  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
Mr.  Jerry  V.  Halvorsen,  the  president  of  the 
Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America, 
for  his  expression  of  support  of  Mr.  Lawson's 
efforts.  This  indication  by  Mr.  Halvorsen  to  co- 
operate with  the  coal  association,  unlike  cer- 
tain other  natural  gas  groups,  is  constmctive 
and  deeply  appreciated  by  this  Memt)er  of 
Congress. 

Leasing  a  Coal  Group  Out  of 

Washington's  Pits 

(By  Rochelle  L.  Stanfield) 

Proai  his  steel-gray  hatr  to  his  polished 
black  shoes.  Richard  L.  Lawson  is  still  the 
picture  of  the  four-star  Air  Force  general 
that  he  used  to  be.  That  he  now  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  Association  tells  a 
lot  about  iKJth  Lawson  and  the  coal  indus- 
try. 

The  58-year-old  Lawson,  who  joined  the 
association  last  July,  said  his  post  has  given 
him  "the  opportunity  to  put  my  energies  to 
work    on    a    long-range    energy    security 
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policy."  As  deputy  commander-in-chief  of 
the  U.S.  European  Command  from  1983-86 
(he  retired  from  the  service  in  December 
1986),  Lawson  said  he  discovered  that  "what 
we've  done  over  the  past  is  try  to  deal  with 
[energy  asl  a  very  serious  problem  of  tac- 
tics. What  we  need  is  a  long-term  strategy." 
Lawson  gives  the  association  more  of  an 
image  of  professionalism  and  respectability, 
reflecting  fundamental  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  industry  over  the  past 
decade.  A  new  class  of  corporate  executive- 
more  managerial  and  analytical,  less  rough- 
and-tumble— has  taken  over.  "The  godfa- 
thers of  the  industry  are  no  longer  on  the 
board.  Most  of  them  have  retired,"  said  a 
coal  executive.  "[The  new  leaders]  wanted  a 
guy  with  a  more  businesslike  approach, 
who'd  get  more  respect." 

Lawson  is  the  antithesis  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Carl  E.  Bagge,  a  flamlwyant  lobbyist  of 
the  old  backslapping  school,  sometimes  la- 
beled "Falstaffian "  and  •blustering"  by  his 
critics.  (See  NJ,  3/30/8S.  p.  703.) 

We  were  looking  for  someone  with  a  dem- 
onstrated ability  to  solve  a  lot  of  complicat- 
ed problems,  with  a  global  view,  who  would 
provide  good  leadership,  with  presence  and 
the  ability  to  compete  in  the  Washington 
environment,"  said  James  G.  Randolph, 
president  of  Kerr-McGee  Coal  Corp..  who 
initially  suggested  Lawson  to  the  associa- 
tion's search  committee. 

Lawson  was  what  the  association  was  look- 
ing for,  even  though  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  coal  industry.  Bom  on  an  Iowa  farm,  he 
Joined  the  National  Guard  when  he  was  16 
and  remained  in  the  military  for  40  years, 
rising  up  through  the  ranks.  He  did  take 
time  out  to  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
chemical  engineering  from  Parsons  College 
in  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  a  master's  in  public 
administration  from  the  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

In  a  sense,  the  military  prepared  him  for 
his  new  civilian  duties.  As  deputy  chief  of 
the  European  forces,  he  was  a  high-level 
manager:  as  director  of  plans  and  policy  for 
the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  1978-80,  he  acquired  planning 
experience  aplenty;  and  as  a  military  assist- 
ant to  President  Ford  in  the  mid-1970s,  he 
learned  his  way  around  Capitol  Hill. 

Lawson  said  his  overarching  goal  for  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  is  to  "line  up 
all  the  resources  we  have  available  and  try 
to  figure  out  what  resources  make  the  most 
sense  to  use  in  what  way  and  then  to  ration- 
alize the  use  of  those  resources,"  he  said. 
Surprisingly,  for  an  energy  association  exec- 
utive, Lawson  looks  first  to  conservation  to 
achieve  that.  "Do  we  really  need  to  use  all 
that  energy?"  he  asked. 

Each  sector  of  the  energy  business  has  a 
major  role  in  Lawson's  energy  scheme.  So 
he  has  reached  out  to  the  oil.  gas  and  elec- 
tricity associations.  "We  need  to  network 
with  other  energy  groups."  he  said.  "So  we 
have  worked  pretty  hard  to  establish  con- 
nectivity with  all  the  organizations  in  the 
area." 

Lawson  hopes  that  his  efforts  will 
produce,  among  other  things,  an  energy  coa- 
lition white  paper  on  energy  independence. 
The  reception,  he  said,  "early  on  has  l>een 
fairly  good.  It's  a  concept  everybody  is 
thrilled  al)out." 

Jerald  V.  Halvorsen,  president  of  the 
Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of  Amer- 
ica expressed  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  project.  Other  oil  and  gas  association 
staffs  were  skeptical,  however. 

Similarly,  Lawson's  reception  on  Capitol 
Hill  has  been  mixed.  For  the  most  part. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BETTY 
SHENEBERGER 

HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

icHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

tiis    opportunity   to   congratulate    Mrs. 

jheneberger.  who  is  celebrating   her 

ainiversary  of  teaching  at  the  Epworth 

Coope  ative   Nursery   School   at  the   United 

Methodist  Church  in  Midland,  Ml,  for  dedicat- 

life  to  improving  the  lives  of  our  young 


Sheneberger,  a  resident  of  Midland. 

1955,  first  became  active  at  Epworth 

live  Nursery  School  as  a  parent  when 

children,  Jeffrey  and  Joyce,  attended 

3l.  When  her  children  went  to  school 

,  Betty  had  the  opportunity  to  join  the 

a  full-time  teacher.  She  has  now  been 

there  for  20  years. 

20  years  of  teaching  service  at  Ep- 

Betty  Sheneberger  has  been   instru- 

in  improving  the  level  of  education  for 

4-year-olds  that  have  attended  Ep- 

Cooperative  Nursery  School.  Her  love 

children  and  preparing  these  youngsters 

kirjdergarten  is  most  apparent  in  the  chil- 

teaches. 

Tfiefefore,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with 

Sheneberger's  husband  Jack,  and 

her' family  and  friends  in  extending  my 

sincere  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 

happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 


jind 


HOltoRING  COJO  OF  BAY  PARK 
0>  THEIR  PARADE  CELEBRAT- 
IN3  ISRAEL'S  40TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  to,  1988 

SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

his  opportunity  to  recognize  the  Council 

J«wish  Organizations  of  Bay-Park  on  the 

comrjiemoration  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 

of  Israel  and  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 

reunination  of  Jerusalem. 
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On  Sunday  May  15,  Jerusalem  Day,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Organizations  of  Bay-Park, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Kings  Bay  YM-YWHA 
Is  holding  a  parade  that  will  wind  through  the 
heart  of  Sheepshead  Bay.  COJO  Bay-Park 
has  organized  the  entire  Jewish  community  in 
southern  Brooklyn  to  join  in  this  event.  Over 
40  synagogues,  community  groups,  and 
schools  in  the  Sheepshead  Bay,  Marine  Park, 
and  Manhattan  Beach  area  of  Brooklyn  will 
participate. 

Brooklyn  became  home  to  thousands  of 
new  Jewish  immigrants  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Preserving  their  own  culture  and  customs 
was  important  as  it  is  with  any  immigrant 
group.  The  community  organizations  like 
COJO  Bay-Park  and  the  Kings  Bay  Y  are  still 
the  center  of  many  lives.  They  have  been 
bringing  people  together  for  years  and  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Sheepshead  Bay-Marine 
Park  community. 

Their  gala  parade  this  year  will  be  the  culmi- 
nation of  events  celebrating  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Israel's  independence  and  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  reunification  of  Jerusalem.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  warmest  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  Arliene  Stempler,  the  presi- 
dent of  COJO  Bay-Park,  Rabbi  Moshe  Port- 
noy,  its  executive  director,  Edna  Wildman,  di- 
rector of  the  Kings  Bay  Y,  and  Judith  Shapiro, 
the  coordinator  of  this  year's  40th  anniversary 
celebration.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  all  of 
the  participants  and  volunteers  who  have 
given  their  time  and  resources  to  make  this 
year's  celebration  a  success. 

GOVERNMENT  LOSSES  ON  THE 
HONEY  PROGRAM 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  [CCC]  is  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  created  in  1933  to 
stabilize,  support,  and  protect  farm  income 
and  prices;  to  help  maintain  balanced  and 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities, 
including  products,  foods,  feeds,  and  fibers; 
and  to  help  in  the  orderiy  distribution  of  these 
commodities.  The  principal  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  CCC  are  support  programs  for  a 
small  number  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Under  existing  law,  the  CCC  is  required  to 
support  the  price  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  dairy  products,  honey, 
bariey,  oats,  rye,  grain  sorghum,  sugar,  and 
soybeans.  Income  support  in  the  form  of 
direct  payments  is  also  required  by  law  to  be 
available  to  wool  and  mohair  producers. 

The  CCC  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$100  million  held  by  the  United  States,  with 
the  authority  to  have  outstanding  bonowings 
of  up  to  $30  billion  at  any  one  time.  Com- 
mencing with  fiscal  year  1961,  annual  appro- 
priations were  authorized  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses.  Over  the 
past  11  fiscal  years,  we  have  appropriated 
$124,876,066,000  to  reimburse  the  CCC  for 
such  losses  as  sustained  or  anticipated.  The 
appropriations  record  shows  that  these  reim- 
bursements break  down  as  follows,  by  fiscal 
year 
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Fiscal  year: 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 „ 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 


$524,342,000 

990.900.000 

3,056,189,000 

3.299.887.000 

7.043.229,000 

16.173.514.000 

9.673,636,000 

12.285,790.000 

24.932.926,000 

25.761.995,000 

21.133.658.000 


Total    Enacted    fiscal 
year  1978-Present....     124.876.066.000 

During  these  last  3  fiscal  years,  including 
the  current  one,  we  have  reimbursed  the  CCC 
for  $71.8  billion  in  losses.  This  reflects  an  esti- 
mated average  loss  of  $65.9  million  a  day— 
every  day,  including  holidays  and  weekends— 
since  October  1,  1985. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its 
fiscal  year  1989  Budget  Justifications,  report- 
ed that  direct  government  losses  on  the 
Honey  Program  totlled  $72,612,000  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  estimated  losses  of  another 
$69,549,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Among  the  many  concerned  American  tax- 
payers who  have  written  in  support  of  my  ef- 
forts to  phase  out  or  limit  the  maximum  gains 
that  may  be  received  by  an  individual  produc- 
er is  one  from  Fremont,  Ml.  His  remarks  relate 
specifically  to  the  Honey  Program,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  the  full  text  of  his  letter  for 
the  review  of  our  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

Fremont,  MI, 
March  22,  1988. 
Representative  Silvio  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  _ 

Dear  Congressman:  I  read  in  tonights 
paper  of  your  fight  to  limit  the  Federal 
Government's  honey  support  program  and  I 
am  writing  to  express  my  support  for  your 
efforts. 

With  the  obscene  budget  deficits  of  recent 
years,  we  are  certainly  beyond  the  point  of 
being  able  to  squander  the  Nation's  re- 
sources on  these  kinds  of  special  interest 
bailouts.  To  say  that  the  Congress  has  acted 
irresponsibly  in  allowing  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams to  continue  belabors  the  obvious. 

While  I'm  pessimistic  about  your  chances 
of  being  able  to  halt  this  program.  I  certain- 
ly wish  you  every  success.  In  any  event,  this 
Is  one  taxpayer  who  appreciates  what  you 
are  trying  to  do. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  A.  Pelehach. 


1988  AAA  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  LIFESAVING  MEDAL 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  ttie 
American  AutorriObile  Association  is  present- 
ing five  young  people  the  highest  award  given 
to  members  of  school  safety  patrols  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  AAA  School  Safety 
Patrol  Lifesaving  Medal. 

The  Lifesaving  Medal  Program  was  initiated 
in  1949  by  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion to  recognize  and  honor  selected  school 
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patrol  members  for  their  heroic  lifesaving  con- 
tributwn  to  their  communities.  These  awards 
are  presented  annually  to  selected  members 
of  the  school  safety  patrol  who,  while  on  duty, 
have  saved  the  lives  of  persons  in  Imminent 
danger. 

Since  its  inception,  more  than  280  boys  and 
giris  from  30  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  been  honored  with  the  Lifesaving 
Medal. 

An  award  review  board  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  active  national  organizations 
in  the  fields  of  education,  law  enforcement, 
and  safety  selects  deserving  medal  recipients 
from  those  candidates  who  have  been  official- 
ly nominated  for  consideration. 

The  1988  recipients  of  the  AAA  School 
Safety  Patrol  Lifesaving  Medal  are: 

Shane  Gill.  11.  Oak  Park  Elementary. 
Tampa.  FL 

Kristin  L.  Godown.  1 1 .  Hybia  Valley  Elemen- 
tary, Alexandria.  VA. 

Tyler  J.  Pearson,  12,  Wake  Robin  Elemen- 
tary, Bellevue,  NE. 

Benjamin  D.  Duncan,  11,  Gilder  Elementary, 
Omaha,  NE. 

Shane  A.  Treat.  12.  GikJer  Elementary. 
Omaha.  NE. 


THE  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
CRISIS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  a  bill  that  I  believe  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  our  Nation's  non- 
profit hospitals  may  continue  to  operate  fully 
and  provide  the  kind  of  medical  services  that 
afford  us  the  high  standard  of  health  care  we 
enjoy  today. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  liability  insurance 
crisis  that  in  recent  years  has  faced  both  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutions.  Nonprofit  hospi- 
tals have  reacted  in  many  ways,  including  the 
establishment  of  hospital-formed  or  sponsored 
insurance  groups.  The  operation  of  nonprofit 
hospitals  is  now  jeopardized  by  an  inappropri- 
ate and  unfair  tax  burden  that  was  placed  on 
their  insurers  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
The  harsh  tax  treatment  of  those  insurers, 
most  of  which  are  owned  or  sponsored  by  the 
nonprofit  hospitals,  will  substantially  reduce, 
and  may  eliminate,  their  earnings.  One  com- 
pany, the  American  Continental  Insurance  Co., 
had  an  effective  tax  rate  of  71  percent  in 
1987  and  will  have  a  rate  of  144  percent  in 
1986. 

Accordingly,  these  insurers  may  be  forced 
to  dramatically  increase  premiums  to  the  hos- 
pitals. If  that  were  to  happen,  the  nonprofit 
hospitals  would  likely  choose  to  cease  high 
risk  but  necessary  services  because  they  are 
unable  to  pass  on  the  substantially  higher  in- 
surance premiums  to  their  patients.  Few  costs 
can  be  passed  along  to  Medicare  patients  in 
that,  due  to  Federal  budgetary  constraints,  di- 
agnostic-related-group [ORG]  payments  are 
not  expected  to  be  greatly  increased.  Costs 
are  now  also  difficult  to  pass  on  to  non-Medi- 
care patients  because  many  private  health 
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care  insurers  base  reimbursable  expenses  on 
DRG  payments  or  some  other  form  of  dis- 
count 

The  provision  creating  this  hardship  for  non- 
profit hospital-formed  insurers  arises  because 
they  no  longer  can  fully  deduct  additions 
made  to  reserve  accounts  established  to  pro- 
vide for  future  claims.  As  a  result  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act,  these  insurers  can  only  deduct 
the  discounted  value  of  those  reserves. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  adopting  this  provision,  the 
Congress  intended  to  ensure  that  commercial 
insurance  carriers  assumed  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Discounting  was  adopted  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  some  claims  are  paid  in  the  future 
and  that  premiums  can  be  invested  until 
needed  to  pay  those  claims.  Commercial  in- 
surers may  offset  the  increased  tax  liability 
brought  about  by  reserve  discounting  with  net 
operating  losses  or  can  spread  increased 
costs  among  many  lines  of  business.  With 
hospital-formed  insurers,  companies  that  were 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  insurance  crisis  and 
provide  medical  malpractice  insurance  only, 
this  is  unfortunately  not  the  case. 

This  narrowly  crafted  legislation  merely 
delays  the  start  of  discounting  of  the  loss  re- 
serve deduction  for  qualified  nonprofit  hospital 
insurers  for  2  years.  The  relief  is  elective,  be- 
cause certain  insurers,  whose  business  is  de- 
clining, would  be  harmed  by  such  a  delay.  In 
this  time,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  will 
complete  a  study  of  the  effect  of  discounting 
on  the  different  segments  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, so  permanent  solutions  may  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  future. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last 
year  did  acknowledge  that  workers  compensa- 
tion funds  were  uniquely  situated  and  provid- 
ed, among  other  things,  a  similar  2-year  defer- 
ral to  those  insurers  in  the  1986  act.  The  relief 
afforded  in  this  bill  should  be  given  effect,  not 
only  out  of  fairness,  but  to  also  avert  the  dis- 
continuation of  the  high  risk  yet  vital  oper- 
ations of  our  country's  nonprofit  hospitals. 
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Contributions  for  the  trip  have  come  from 
througfvjut  the  community  and  surrounding 
area;  no  outskle  sources  of  funding  have 
been  used.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
James  L.  Leisey,  the  trip  is  sure  to  be  a  huge 
success.  Everyone  is  enthusiastk:  about  the 
program  and  completely  united  behind  the 
team.  As  a  result  of  this  year's  accomplish- 
ments, plans  for  next  year's  events  are  al- 
ready under  consideration. 

Nowadays,  it  Is  rare  to  see  an  entire  com- 
munity unite  behind  a  project.  It  Is  impressive 
to  see  neariy  every  Adamstown  citizen  sup- 
porting Team  Adamstown.  The  dedication  and 
spirit  behind  this  effort  is  something  for  wfiKh 
every  community  should  strive.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  honor- 
ing Team  Anderstown  and  all  of  the  citizens 
of  Adamstown  and  in  wishing  them  continued 
success  and  good  fortune  in  the  years  to 
come. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
ADAMSTOWN,  PA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  Adamstown,  PA. 
For  some  time,  the  entire  Adamstown  commu- 
nity has  been  involved  in  an  outstanding  vol- 
leyball exchange  program  with  citizens  from 
the  city  of  Hannover,  West  Germany.  On  May 
29,  1988,  everyone  in  the  borough  will  be 
celebrating  their  great  success  with  the  pro- 
gram during  a  pig  roast  and  community  dedi- 
c'^in  servk:e. 

•  •3  community  will  be  sending  a  group  of 
1 5  young  people  to  Hannover  to  participate  in 
a  number  of  volleyball  games.  Team  Adams- 
town's  trip  comes  on  the  heels  of  last  sum- 
mer's visit  to  Pennsylvania  by  a  volleyt)all 
team  from  Hannover.  We  all  expect  Team 
Adamstown  to  have  great  success  in  the  up- 
coming games  and  we  are  proud  that  they  will 
be  ably  representing  our  area. 

The  best  thing  about  Team  Adamstown's 
trip  is  that  it  Is  a  true  communitywide  effort. 


CONGRESSMAN  MAVROULES 
SALUTES  DR.  CARL  E.  MUELLAR 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
Small  Business  Week,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  successes  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  [SBIR]  Pro- 
gram. In  particular,  I  wish  to  bring  to  tfie  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  accomplishments  of 
Dr.  Cart  E.  Muellar  during  his  tenure  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Navy's  SBIR  Program.  The 
reason  I  do  so  at  this  time  is  because  Dr. 
Muellar  has  recently  moved  on  to  anottier  as- 
signment for  the  Navy  at  the  Naval  Surface 
Warfare  Center. 

Dr.  Muellar  took  responsibility  for  the  Navy's 
SBIR  Program  in  September  1985.  He  sen/ed 
as  a  creative  and  effective  advocate  for  the 
program  with  the  Pentagon,  small  businesses 
and  large  businesses,  universities,  and  the 
Congress.  During  his  tenure,  the  scope  of  the 
Navy  SBIR  Program  grew  from  $25  million  to 
$60  millk>n. 

The  success  of  the  Navy  SBIR  Program  and 
its  strong  support  in  the  small  business  and 
defense  community,  as  well  as  in  the  Con- 
gress, can  be  attributed  to  Dr.  Muellar's  excel- 
lent management  skills  and  diverse  technical 
background.  The  SBIR  Program  has  becorr>e 
a  major  contributor  to  the  Navy's  mission  arnJ 
our  national  defense  technology  base. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Muellar  on  his  promotion 
and  wish  him  every  success  in  this  new  as- 
signment. I  do  hope  that  he  will  also  remain 
an  active  participant  in  the  SBIR  Program. 


A  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
DECENNIAL  CENSUS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1988 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today  legislation  to  amend  title  13  of 
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states  Ckxle,  to  improve  ttie  ad- 

.....  of  the  decennial  censuses  of  pop- 

and  housing,  and  to  add  three  essen- 

\g  questions  to  the  1990  census. 

I  briefly  describe  this  bill  and  why  it 

^ary,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 

congratulate  several  of  my  colleagues 

done  a  superb  job  of  advocating 

to  gather  accurate  housing  data  in 

.   decennial   census.   Mr.   Dymally, 

of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 

„..,  has  played  a  crucial  role  on  a 

of  census  issues.  He  has  been  com- 

supportive  of  my  efforts  in  behalf  of 

_Brty  and  others  who  rely  on  the  integrity 

»nsus.  I  look  fonward  to  continuing  this 

v{th  my  distinguished  friend  from  Califor- 
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Ipeaker,  I  must  also  congratulate  Mr. 
^,  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
for  his  excellent  leadership  in  improving 

He  conducted  a  very  successful 

last  fall  to  examine  the  census  and  its 

on    minorities.    In    Febmary,    he   co- 

with  me  a  joint  hearing  of  the  Aging 

and  my  Subcommittee  on  Housing 

Consumer    Interests    to    evaluate    the 

„  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 

[OMB]  made  to  the  1990  census  relat- 

Tousing  questions  and  sample  size.  Mr. 

I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  push  for 

census. 

jjjdition.  I  commend  Mr.  Gonzales,  the 

chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 

and  Community  Development,  for 

sf-ong    support    for    protecting    housing 

on  the  census.  And  I  thank  Mr. 

Mr.    ROYBAL,    Mrs.    Moreoa,   Mr. 

,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  and  Mrs.  Boxer  for 

me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

Speaker,  I  have  worked  for  months  with 

advocates    and    colleagues    in    the 

and  Senate  to  dissuade  OMB  from 

our  hearings  and  this  type  of  legisla- 

recessary  by  urging  them  to  withdraw 

)roposed  changes  to  the  census.  We 

lot  been  completely  successful.  There- 

the   bill   I   am  introducing  today   is  a 

iglitforward  effort  to  improve  the  1990  de- 

il  census.  First,  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 

of  Commerce  to  add  two  crucial  ques- 

lo  the  short  questionnaire  form  of  the 

which  goes  to  100  percent  of  the 

One  of  these  questions  relates  to 

of  each  housing  unit's  plumbing  fa- 

and    the    other    question    assesses 

each  housing  unit  is  a  part  of  a  con- 

.      These  two  questions  are  cun'ently 

long  questionnaire  form  of  the  census, 

goes  to  only  a  sample  of  the  house- 


DMB's  insistence,  the  plumbing  facilities 
( ondominium  questions  were  moved  from 
percent  questionnaire  to  the  sample 
Unfortunately,   this  will   change   the 
available  on  these  topics  from  actual 
to  inadequate  estimates.  We  will  no 
have  retevant  significant  housing  char- 
on  a  city  block  by  city  block  basis 
or  fdr  very  small  areas.  With  regard  to  the 
plum)ing    question,    the   usefulness   of   the 
in  identifying  substandard  housing 
greatly  diminished  if  it  is  not  asked  of 
household.  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
and  others  to  have  available  data 
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which  shows  how  many  housing  units  in  our 
wealthy  Nation  lack  complete  plumbing  facili- 
ties. We  need  to  have  those  facts  at  our  dis- 
posal and  we  need  to  act  to  correct  these 
problems.  In  the  past,  plumbing  facilities  have 
been  good  indicators  of  substandard  housing 
conditions,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  identify 
areas  where  such  housing  problems  exist. 

In  addition,  if  this  question  is  moved  to  the 
short  questionnaire,  as  I  suggest,  our  ability  to 
measure  housing  quality  for  subgroups,  such 
as  the  elderly  and  minorities,  within  particular 
census  tracts  will  be  improved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned,  my  legislation 
also  places  the  question  regarding  whether  a 
housing  unit  is  a  part  of  a  condominium  back 
on  the  100-percent  questionnaire.  This  ques- 
tion was  asked  on  the  100-percent  question- 
naire in  1980  because  condominiums  are  still 
not  found  very  often  and  would  be  measured 
inaccurately  with  the  long  form  which  is  a 
sample  sun/ey.  I  have  been  informed  that 
urtjan  data  users  and  others  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  housing  patterns  and  trends  of  their 
communities  will  benefit  greatly  from  obtaining 
this  data  again  in  the  1990  census.  My  bill  will 
make  this  possible. 

Second,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  include  on  the  long  question- 
naire one  or  more  questions  to  assess  the 
type  of  hearing  equipment  used  by  house- 
holds. This  area  is  not  addressed  on  either 
questionnaire  at  this  time.  The  question  re- 
garding heating  equipment  was  eliminated  by 
OMB  during  their  negotiations  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  extremely 
important.  Not  only  does  the  data  it  creates 
provide  an  historical  perspective  of  how  our 
Nation  has  progressed  in  heating  equipment 
use,  it  can  also  reveal  potentially  dangerous 
situations  regarding  outdated  heating  equip- 
ment to  local  health  and  safety  officials.  The 
information  obtained  from  this  question  also 
provides  needed  data  to  those  who  are  in  the 
critical  fields  which  assess  our  reaction  to 
energy  crises  and  the  consultants  of  limited 
energy  resources. 

Third,  the  bill  amends  title  13,  United  States 
Code  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
administer  the  decennial  censuses  without  in- 
terference from  other  agencies.  All  of  us  who 
have  been  involved  during  this  past  year  with 
the  census  process  know  far  too  well  the  neg- 
ative effect  that  those  outside  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  can  have  on  the  professional  de- 
velopment of  the  census.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  process  used  to  develop  the  1990 
decennial  census  as  proposed  by  the  Census 
Bureau  was  the  most  extensive,  thorough,  and 
professkjnal  effort  to  date.  In  fact,  the  Census 
Bureau  held  meetings  and  conferences  in  all 
States  with  diverse  groups  and  organizations 
and  data  users  to  determine  the  census  con- 
tent. Despite  this  extensive  3-year  process 
used  to  develop  the  questionnaires,  OMB 
intertered  with  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Bureau.  My  hope  is  that  this  will  not  happen  in 
the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  small  changes  that  my  bill 
makes  will  significantly  improve  the  1990 
census,  particularty  for  those  living  in  rural 
areas  and  for  the  poor  and  elderly  wtro  have 
serious  housing  problems.  I  would  like  to  set 
the  record  straight,  however,  on  who  does 
benefit  from  the  data  gathered  by  the  census. 
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The  1990  census  will  provide  data  that  will  be 
used  by  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,   utility   companies,   developers, 
health  officials,  builders,  mortgage  bankers, 
and  many  more,  including  organizations  with 
interests  in  many  fields.  Census  generated 
data  benefits  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
and  the  proprietary  and  not-for-profit  sectors. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  census  data  benefits 
almost  everyone  in  our  Nation,  and  my  legisla- 
tion will  make  a  good  thing  even  better.  I  do 
want  to  note,  however,  that  the  1990  census 
has  already  been  reduced  by  about  10  ques- 
tions; so  there  have  been  professional  efforts 
made  by  Census  to  eliminate  some  questions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  suffice  it  to  say.  I  believe  we 
have  learned,  through  our  hearings  and  other 
information  that  we  have  gathered,  that  my 
proposed  changes  for  the  census  are  neces- 
sary. I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  and  its  attachment  written  to 
me  by  the  Housing  Statistics  Users  Group. 
This  important  group  of  professional  staff  per- 
sons from  1 1  major  private  and  public  sector 
organizations  concerned  with   housing   data 
has  been  extremely  helpful  during  the  census 
development  process.  The  attachment  is  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Dymally,  which  calls  for  the  ef- 
forts that  I  am  undertaking  today  with  this  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  decennial  census  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  Constitution  of  our  Nation 
states  that  the  census  should  be  conducted  in 
the  manner  that  Congress  chooses,  and  Con- 
gress actually  directly  supervised  the  writing  of 
the    questionnaire    itself    until    about    1920. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  is  appropriate  and 
timely.  Quite  frankly,  our  census  is  the  envy  of 
much  of  the  worid.  Congress  with  this  bill  can 
con^ect  a  few  small,  but  significant,  problems 
that  now  exist  with  the  1990  decennial  census 
plan,  and  can  make  sure  that  these  problems 
are  minimized  in  the  future.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort 
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Washington,  DC,  Apnl  15,  1988. 

Hon.  Don  Bonker. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Homing  and 
Consumer  Interests,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    As    the    attached 
letter  to  Chairman  Dymally  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population  indicates, 
major  issues  concerning  the  housing  ques- 
tions in  the  1990  Decennial  Census  are  now 
on  the  way  to  resolution.  While  we  still 
have  selective  concerns  that  are  now  under 
consideration    by    the    Subcommittee,    the 
major  threats  to  the  viabUity  of  the  Hous- 
ing Census  have  l)een  eliminated. 

Much  credit  for  this  turn-around  of  the 
earlier  OMB  proposals  goes  to  those,  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  signed  the  March  15  letter 
to  the  President  outlining  your  concerns  in 
a  very  statesmanlike  fashion.  The  result  is  a 
victory  for  professionalism  In  the  way  the 
1990  Census  will  be  conducted. 

The  Housing  Statistics  Users  Group 
(HSUG).  representing  staff  meml)ers  of  the 
organizations  listed  below,  express  their  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  your  support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  K.  Nenno, 

Chairperson. 
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Washington,  DC,  April  12.  1988. 
Hon.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on    Census   and 
Population,   Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Housing  Statis- 
tics Users  Group  (HSUG)  is  deeply  gratified 
by  the  recent  decision  authorizing  the 
Census  Bureau  to  restore  some  essential 
questions  to  the  1990  Census  of  Housing 
and  to  utilize  a  sample  of  17.7  mUlion  hous- 
ing units.  HSUG  represents  professional 
staff  persons  from  11  major  private  and 
public  sector  organizations  concerned  with 
housing  data.  We  commend  you  and  the 
Subconrniittee  for  your  strong  support  of 
these  changes. 

Only  one  major  area  remains  unresolved— 
the  need  to  restore  the  questions  on 
"plumbing"  and  "heating  equipment"  to  the 
100  percent  form.  These  questions  are  es- 
sential for  assessing  the  housing  stock  in 
rural  areas;  they  also  provide  more  flexibil- 
ity in  designing  the  variable  sample  to  be 
used  for  the  long  form,  assuring  greater  ac- 
curacy for  urban  said  rural  areas.  We  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  support  these  two  ad- 
ditions to  the  1990  Census. 

Even  with  these  changes,  the  1990  Census 
of  Housing  will  cover  significantly  fewer 
questions  than  in  1980.  Specific  questions 
dropped  from  1980  would  be:  Access  to  hous- 
ing unit;  water  heating  fuel;  number  of  sto- 
ries In  building;  presence  of  elevator;  cook- 
ing fuel;  number  of  bathrooms;  air  condi- 
tioning; and  number  of  units  at  address. 

In  addition,  the  sample  of  17.7  million 
housing  units  for  1990,  to  be  used  for  the 
long  form,  would  be  less  than  the  sample  of 
19.3  million  households  in  1980.  This  is  de- 
spite the  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
U.S.  households  from  95  million  to  over  100 
million  during  the  decade. 

Through  the  strong  support  of  the  Sub- 
committee, the  1990  Census  of  Housing  will 
be  restored  to  a  satisfactory,  if  not  opti- 
mum, level;  and  HSUG  is  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  the  Subcommittee's  actions. 

Looking  back  to  the  past  year  and  ahead 
to  the  future.  HSUG  has  some  oljservations 
that  we  believe  should  be  noted: 

1.  The  process  by  which  changes  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  is  troublesome.  A  small 
group  in  the  OMB  proposed  to  make 
changes  in  the  1990  Census  of  Housing  in  a 
very  short  review  period  in  the  summer  of 
1987,  bypassing  the  intensive  three-year  de- 
velopment process  undertaken  by  the  expe- 
rienced, professional  staff  of  the  Census 
Bureau. 

2.  An  official  "Housing  Advisory  Commit- 
tee" to  the  Census  Bureau,  which  had  been 
authorized  for  the  last  three  decermial  cen- 
suses, was  eliminated  for  the  1990  Census. 
Other  advisory  groups  (for  population,  mar- 
keting, economics,  statistics,  and  three  mi- 
nority groups)  were  continued.  Thus,  those 
interested  in  housing  data  had  no  official 
relationship  and  no  direct  access  to  census 
planning.  HSUG  was  created  to  try  and  fill 
this  gap,  but  lacks  the  status  of  an  official 
advisory  group. 

HSUG  believes  that  this  recent  experience 
should  stimulate  measures  to  restore  the  re- 
sponsibility for  decennial  census  to  the  ex- 
perienced, professional  staff  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  to  re-authorize  a  "Housing  Ad- 
visory Committee"  as  an  official  committee 
to  the  Census  Bureau. 

Housing  should  have  a  recognized,  impor- 
tant status  in  the  information-gathering 
agencies  of  the  federal  government. 
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We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
filed  for  your  hearing  record. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mary  K.  Nenno, 

Chairperson. 


THE  TRADE  BILL:  END  GAME 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1988 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  incisive  article 
on  the  trade  bill,  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Bill- 
mire,  a  Washington-based  economist.  In  the 
article,  which  was  published  by  Polyconomics, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Billmire  articulately  justifies  a  veto  of 
the  bill  based  on  the  trade  provisions.  While 
extraneous  issues  such  as  the  plant-closing 
provision  have  drawn  most  of  the  attention, 
the  bill  contains  significantly  damaging 
changes  in  our  trade  laws,  which  Mr.  Billmire 
astutely  points  out  would  "predispose  the  U.S. 
towards  confrontation,  domestic  inefficiency, 
and  retaliation." 

Because  of  the  article's  length,  I  am  submit- 
ting it  in  two  parts,  with  the  second  installment 
appearing  tomorrow.  I  commend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues: 

After  nearly  three  and  a  half  years  of 
work,  the  Congress  this  week  will  send 
President  Reagan  the  trade  bill.  Barring 
any  last  minute  changes  in  the  plant-closing 
provision,  the  Administration  has  given 
notice  it  will  veto  the  bill.  Congressional 
leaders  have  made  it  clear  that  a  successful 
veto  makes  it  very  unlikely  a  trade  bill  will 
be  acted  on  this  year  and  have  stated  they 
intend  to  delay  action  on  the  Canada/U.S. 
free  trade  agreement.  In  addition,  no  action 
would  be  taken  to  extend  the  President's 
GATT  negotiating  authority. 

Unfortunately,  public  debate  and  media 
attention  have  centered  almost  exclusively 
on  a  narrow  range  of  issues  such  as  foreign 
investment  registration  and  plant  closing 
notification.  Imbedded  in  the  bill  are  major 
changes  in  trade  legislation  that  could  have 
a  very  negative  impact  on  both  the  U.S.  and 
global  economy.  Although  seemingly  innoc- 
uous, these  changes  constitute  ticking  time 
Ijomljs  that,  given  the  realities  of  trade  poli- 
tics, predispose  the  U.S.  towards  confronta- 
tion, domestic  inefficiency,  and  retaliation. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  thus  far  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  outmaneuvered  by  Con- 
gress. In  their  eagerness  to  produce  a  bill 
the  President  could  sign.  Administration  ne- 
gotiators have  agreed  to  a  series  of  compro- 
mises, removing  item  after  item  from  the 
"veto  bait." 

The  great  threat  to  world  trade  and  the  fi- 
nancial markets  lies  in  the  clear  possibility 
the  President  will  be  mousetrapped  into 
signing  a  bill.  This  would  occur  if  the 
present  bill  that  passed  the  House  April  21 
by  a  3-to-l  margin  is  stripped  of  the  plant- 
closing  issue  and  a  few  others  that  do  not 
really  bear  on  international  trade,  while 
permitting  the  submerged  time  boml>s  to 
slip  into  law.  This  could  happen,  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  Senate  were  to  delay  action  on 
the  conference  report  through  a  filibuster 
until  the  bill  is  stripped  of  the  non-trade 
provisions.  The  President  would  be  advised 
he  had  "won"  and  urged  by  his  chief  advi- 
sors to  sign  the  legislation.  More  likely,  the 
bill  will  be  passed  as  is  by  the  Senate  and 
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sent  to  a  certain  veto,  but  with  the  Presi- 
dent writing  a  veto  message  that  leaves 
open  the  [X)ssibUity  of  a  "fix"  by  Congress. 
The  net  result  would  l>e  the  same:  a  strip- 
ping of  the  less  important  measures  that 
have  been  publicly  discussed.  The  President 
would  be  trapped  into  signing  the  biU.  his 
conditions  having  l>een  met. 

The  grave  danger  of  such  a  bill  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  conference  agreement  makes 
major  changes  in  the  principles  of  govern- 
ing U.S.  trade  policy.  In  general,  the  bill 
shifts  the  balance  of  power  on  trade  matters 
from  the  President  to  Congress  and  the 
trade  bureaucracy,  creates  a  predist>osition 
to  retaliation,  and  greatly  increases  the 
power  of  special  interest  groups.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  these  changes  will  l>e  an  ex- 
plosion of  trade  actions  and  an  escalating 
round  of  trade  retaliation.  To  avoid  the  trap 
awaiting  him.  the  President  must  l>e  able  to 
write  a  veto  message  that  covers  the  sub- 
merged time  bombs  or  simply  write  a  gener- 
ic veto  message  that  indicates  acceptance  of 
only  a  bill  that  extends  his  negotiating  au- 
thority. The  President's  advisors  at  Treas- 
ury and  Commerce,  as  well  as  trade  negotia- 
tor Clayton  Yeutter,  may  counter  that  such 
a  stance  will  produce  a  certain  veto  override. 

THE  SUBMERGED  TIME  BOMBS 

Generally,  trade  controversies  are  re- 
solved through  a  three-stage  process:  Initi- 
ation of  investigations  of  alleged  unfair 
trade  actions;  the  findings  and  determina- 
tion of  injury,  if  any;  if  so.  the  awarding  of 
import  relief  or  retaliatory  action.  A  process 
of  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotiations  are 
usually  initiated  following  a  finding  of 
injury.  The  provisions  of  the  trade  bill  make 
it  infinitely  easier  for  an  alleged  victim  of 
unfair  trade  practices  to  spur  a  government 
investigation,  to  obtain  a  positive  finding 
that  unfairness  exists,  and  to  have  retaliato- 
ry action  taken. 

A.  Investigations:  The  bill  directs  the 
trade  bureaucracy  to  conduct  almost  a  hun- 
dred separate  studies  on  global  trade  prac- 
tices and  flows.  Many  are  harmless,  but 
others  are  designed  to  provide  ammunition 
at  taxpayer  expense  to  those  who  wish  to 
engage  in  an  all-out  attack  on  U.S.  trade 
partners.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
in  the  Section  301  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
deal  with  retaliatory  actions.  The  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  (USTR)  is  directed  to 
identify  priority  trade  practices  whose  re- 
moval will  Increase  U.S.  exports.  Aft«r  iden- 
tifying the  countries,  the  USTR  is  directed 
to  conduct  formal  investigations.  On  ques- 
tions of  intellectusJ  property  rights,  the 
USTR  is  directed,  on  his  own  initiative,  to 
launch  investigations  of  possible  unfair 
trade  practices.  In  the  realm  of  internation- 
al finance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
directed  to  conduct  a  myriad  of  studies  on 
the  "proper"  level  of  exchange  rates  and  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  a  new  debt 
management  authority  that  could  lead  to 
the  purchase  of  privately  held  sovereign 
debt.  Clearly,  this  information  is  not  to  he 
gathered  for  analytical  purposes,  but  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  basis  for  action.  The 
vast  expense  of  gathering  such  data  and 
drafting  it  into  a  case  against  a  specific  for- 
eign trading  partner  or  foreign  firm  is 
thereby  shifted  to  the  government. 

B.  Lower  Injury  Standards:  The  value  of 
this  warchest  of  Information  to  those  seek- 
ing U.S.  trade  actions  is  immediately  appar- 
ent when  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  ex- 
amined. "Priority  practices,"  for  example, 
are  longstanding  issues  that  have  not  been 
resolved,  as  with  Japan's  citrus  and  beef  and 
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•s  fabricated  steel,  a  "hit  list."  The 
for  identifying  "priority  practices" 
lew  Section  301.  the  enforcement  see- 
the basic  trade  law,  are  purposely 
The  stated  intentions  of  the  bUl's  au- 
;he  debate  reveals,  are  to  target  cer- 
Cduntries  in  this  "Super  301"  frame- 
Injury  standards  under  Section  201, 
determines  who  gets  relief  and  how, 
rf  imposition  on  competing  prod- 
explicitly  lowered.  The  injury  fac- 
ve  been  broadened  to  include  prob- 
a  firm  that  cannot  simply  be  blamed 
practices:  declining  market  share 
to  maintain  existing  R&D  ex- 
to  name  two  examples.  The  de- 
.  of  material  injury  leading  to 
„  of  countervailing  duties  in  anti- 
UB  cases  is  broadened  as  well.  This  in- 
^  the  ability  of  a  U.S.  firm  to  develop 
p  -oduce  subsequent  generations  of  a 
A  new  cause  for  action,  the  denial 
s.crs'  rights  in  other  countries,  also  re- 
in the  bill.  In  intellectual  property 
cases,    the    injury    requirement    is 
eliminated. 

ift  in  the  Balance  of  Power:  An  ex- 
data  base  and  lowered  injury  stand- 
not  in  themselves  guarantee  an  ex- 
of  U.S.  trade  actions  or  a  breakout 
ous  trade  conflicts.  This  requires  a 
J.  shift  of  the  balance  of  power  from 
eiecutive  branch  to  Congress  and  the 
bureaucracy.   Additionally,   new   au- 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
direction   that   trade   action    is 
The  bUl  that  will  go  to  the 
meets  both  requisites. 
,.^v.x.b'  trade  law  is  correctly  based  on 
u  sumption  that  it  is  the  President  who 
have    the    authority    to    retaliate 
M^  foreign  nations.  The  President  is  the 
ilected  official  charged  with  the  re- 
to  protect  the  national  econom- 
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ic  interest.  As  the  nation's  chief  foreign  pol- 
icymaker, the  President  must  also  balance 
off  national  economic  interests  with  nation- 
al security  concerns. 

The  trade  conferees  did  not  see  it  this 
way  The  bill  transfers  Section  301  author- 
ity to  the  USTR  from  the  President,  essen- 
tially making  the  trade  representative  the 
trade  czar,  clearly  dominant  over  the  other 
Cabinet  officers  in  trade  matters.  The 
USTR  is  given  authority  to  determine 
whether  foreign  trade  practices  meet  Sec- 
tion 301  criteria  and  to  determine  whether 
and  what  type  of  retaliation  U  to  be  taken. 
The  bUl  states  that  the  USTR  is  subject  to 
the  direction,  "if  any,"  of  the  President  on 
retaliatory  matters.  This  provision  seems  to 
provide  a  safety  valve.  But  in  practice,  it  un- 
derestimates the  power  of  the  USTR.  To  be 
worthy  of  the  President's  attention,  a  trade 
matter  has  to  achieve  a  critical  mass.  The 
process  the  trade  bill  sets  up  invites  action 
on  many  smaller  matters  that  could  com- 
bine to  cause  massive  foreign  retaliation. 

The  most  critical  change  is  to  have  find- 
ings of  injury  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  take  effect  unless  the  President 
directs  otherwise.  At  present,  such  fmdings 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  President.  They 
can  be  killed  by  the  President  simply  domg 
nothing,  as  have  all  but  ten  of  200  ITC  find- 
ings in  the  Reagan  years.  Given  the  strong- 
ly held  beliefs  of  many  of  the  trade  confer- 
ees that  the  President  has  been  too  passive 
on  trade,  this  action  was  to  be  expected. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  administration  of- 
ficials did  not  draw  the  line  on  this  issue,  fo- 
cusing on  lesser  matters  in  warning  of  a 
veto.  Any  transfer  of  authority  away  from 
the  President  is  a  serious  matter  because  it 
affects  all  future  Presidents,  whatever  their 
political  party.  Beyond  the  obvious  prob- 
lems that  would  arise  through  a  President's 
reduced  ability  to  affect  economic  events. 
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the  new  trade  bill  could  seriously  circum- 
scribe the  ability  of  a  future  President  to 
conduct  foreign  policy.  Imagine  a  situation 
where  a  future  Secretary  of  State  is  in- 
volved in  discussion  with  a  West  German 
Chancellor  on  strategic  defense  moderniza- 
tion. Imagine  then  a  trade  bomb  being 
lofted  at  Bonn  by  the  USTR,  retaliatmg 
against  German  agricultural  products. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  mirror  the 
Section  301  transfer  of  authority.  While  not 
as  explicitly  threatening,  they  nonetheless 
contribute  to  an  erosion  of  the  executive's 
power.  Many  of  these  provisions  are  in  the 
nature  of  reporting  requirements  and  would 
seem  at  first  glance  to  be  innocuous.  The 
specific    direction    provided    by    the    bill, 
though,  is  critical.  In  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  trade  objectives  on  specific 
products,  it  will  require  extensive  consulta- 
tions with  Congress  on  all  trade  matters.  Di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
conduct  foreign-exchange  negotiations  fur- 
thers the  idea  that  monetary  manipulation 
will  affect  trade  flows,  and  implicitly  holds 
an  exchange-rate   report  card  over  Treas- 
ury's   head.    These    provisions,    scattered 
through  the  bill,  set  the  stage  for  future 
conflicts  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  Congress  would  set  the  terms 
of  the  debate  in  much  the  same  way  as  it 
did  in  passing  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act. 
holding  money-supply  targets  over  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  a  report  card  on 
its  actions.  In  the  worst  cases,  though,  the 
narrow  parochial  interests  of  congressional 
constituencies  will  dominate  the  administra- 
tion's trade  policy  agenda.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  Treasury  Secretary  Baker,  who  is  said 
to  be  headed  to  the  State  Department  in  a 
Bush  administration,  would  be  silent  on  so 
many  of  these  issues  that  would  make  life 
difficult  for  him  or  any  secretary  of  state. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Alan 
J.  Dixon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  us  all,  we 
honor  Thee  today  in  the  profound 
words  of  Israel's  greatest  King,  David: 
•••  *  •  Blessed  be  Thou,  Lord  God  of 
Israel  our  Father,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  majesty:  for  all  that  is  in 
the  heaven  and  in  the  Earth  is  Thine; 
Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  O  Lord,  and 
Thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all. 
Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  Thee, 
and  Thou  reignest  over  all  and  in 
Thine  hand  is  power  and  might;  and  in 
Thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to 
give  strength  unto  all.  Now,  therefore, 
our  God,  we  thank  Thee,  and  praise 
Thy  glorious  name."  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  May  11,  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Alan  J. 
Dixon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DIXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  May  9.  1988) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chaplain  for  his  beautiful  scrip- 
tural readings.  They  are  refreshing. 
They  are  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
through  an  open  window,  opening  the 
day.  It  is  a  beautiful  day  in  many 
ways,  and  these  great  passages  from 
the  Scriptures  certainly  make  it  a 
splendid  one. 

I  hope  thai  we  all  can  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  I  know  we  will  profit  by 
the  prayer. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Republican  leader  be  reserved  and 
that  my  own  time  be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  ROADBLOCK  TO  ENDING 
THE  CONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS 
ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists 
have  contributed  greatly  to  public  and 
congressional  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  arms 
control.  Earlier  this  year  they  pub 
lished  a  monograph  on  "the  Future  of 


Conventional  Arms  Control  in 
Europe."  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
where  these  scientists  for  peace  are 
coming  from.  Here  is  a  preeminent 
peace  advocacy  organization.  They 
have  been  right  out  in  front  in  sup- 
porting every  realistic  arms  control 
proposal  since  virtually  the  dawn  of 
the  nuclear  age.  But  in  this  latest 
10,000-word  analysis  of  the  outlook  for 
conventional  arms  control  in  Europe, 
they  come  up  with  what  this  Senator 
regards  as  a  painfully  pessimistic  con- 
clusion. Pessimistic  but  realistic.  Oh, 
the  monograph  concludes  with: 

With  lime  and  palience.  the  logjam  can  be 
broken  and  a  new  era  of  stability  in  Europe 
achieved. 

But  a  close  reading  of  this  analysis 
by  such  preeminent  arms  control  advo- 
cates suggests  that  the  time  of 
achievement  could  be  decades  and  the 
necessary  patience  infinite.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  mutual  intran- 
sigence. Gorbachev  speaks  of  asyme- 
trical  reductions.  Sounds  very  promis- 
ing doesn't  it?  Obviously  with  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  armed  with  at  least  three 
times  as  many  tanks  as  the  NATO 
forces,  at  least  twice  as  much  artillery, 
far  more  planes  and  a  massive  advan- 
tage in  the  number  of  troops,  one 
would  logically  assume  that  the  pact  is 
ready  to  make  a  significantly  dispro- 
portionate reduction  in  weapons  and 
military  personnel.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  pact  has 
really  changed  at  all  its  assertion  in 
the  Budapest  Appeal  of  June  1986 
that  land  forces  and  air  forces  of  both 
military  alliances  in  Europe  should  be 
reduced  by  some  25  percent  as  com- 
pared with  present  levels.  Such  a  re- 
duction would  obviously  be  completely 
unacceptable  for  NATO. 

A  year  ago— April  10,  1987,  in 
Prague,  Gorbachev  said  the  pact  fa- 
vored reaching  a  balance  of  forces  on 
both  sides  "not  through  a  buildup  of 
those  who  are  behind  but  through  re- 
duction on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
ahead. "  Hooray.  This  sounds  like  hats- 
in-the-air  time.  But  in  the  year  that 
has    elapsed    what    have    the    Soviet 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  over- 
come each  of  their  serious  economic 
problems  is  through  a  negotiated, 
mutual  and  thoroughly  verified  agree- 
ment to  stop  the  conventional  arms 
race  and  save  billions.  How  specially 
ironic  this  is  in  a  world  in  which  the 
massive  arms  both  sides  are  working 
so  feverishly  to  build  can  only  be  used 
in  a  superpower  war  in  an  act  of  cer- 
tain double  suicide— that  would  bring 
the  death— the  final  end  for  both  na- 
tions as  organized  societies. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  BARBER  SHOP 
SINGING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  want  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  En- 
couragement of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  in  America.  Inc.— 
S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.,  Inc.  This  Wisconsin- 
based  organization  is  celebrating  50 
years  of  spreading  goodwill  through 

song. 

The  S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.  has  more  than 
800  chapters  nationwide,  and  affiliates 
in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Barbershoppers 
number  almost  40,000  men  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  this  American 
art  form.  Two  women's  groups.  Sweet 
Adelines  and  Harmony,  Inc.,  bring  the 
total  number  of  participants  to  about 
75,000. 

S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.  was  formed  in  1938 
by  two  Tulsa  businessmen,  O.C.  Cash 
and  Rupert  Hall.  The  name  was  a 
takeoff  on  the  'alphabet  agencies"  of 
the  New  Deal  era.  It  is  as  accurate  as 
it  is  amusing-the  S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.  has 
preserved  and  encouraged  a  literature 
and  a  style  of  music  with  a  rich  tradi- 
tion of  American  life.  This  tradition 
predates  television,  the  computer  age, 
and  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  much  of 
today's  recreational  life. 

The  dedication  of  the  75,000  men 
and  women  in  this  organization  goes 
far  beyond  simple  fellowship  and  fun. 
They  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  lives  of  many  in  their  communi- 
ties. Through  singing  they  have 
helped  to  raise  millions  of  dollars  for 
civic,  charitable,  and  patriotic  pur- 
poses. The  men,  for  instance,  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  the  Institute  of 
Logopedics,  a  research  and  service 
agency  for  persons  with  speech  im- 
pediments and  multiple  handicaps. 

The  Barbershoppers'  commitment  to 
quality  performance  is  exemplary. 
They  carry  on  extensive  educational 
programs  to  improve  their  singing.  As 
amateurs,  their  best  quartets  are  on 
par  with  professional  groups  and  uni- 
versity performers  anywhere.  Last  De- 
cember, the  Alexandria  Harmonizers 
from  Alexandria,  VA,  performed  in 
the  Kennedy  Center  Honors  Program 
for  the  President,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  America  is 
proud  to  honor  the  Barbershoppers  on 


their  golden  anniversary.  They  enter 
upon  their  51st  year  with  the  warm 
wishes  and  congratulations  of  Ameri- 
cans everywhere.  Theirs  has  been  an 
exceptional  historical,  social,  and  cre- 
ative contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  IN 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Independent  and  Montgomery  Tran- 
script of  CoUegeville  and  Trappe.  PA, 
in  the  edition  of  March  29,  1988,  re- 
garding the  current  situation  in  Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Israel— Surrounded  by  Evil  Men  and  Their 
"Final  Solutions" 

(By  John  Stewart) 

Israel  has  been  fighting  a  war  of  survival 
for  forty  years.  The  United  Nations  created 
Israel  in  1947.  A  larger  Arab  state  was  also 
created  by  the  same  U.N.  mandate.  The 
Jews  accepted  the  United  Nations  Law.  The 
Arabs  rejected  it  and  started  a  war  against 
Israel.  Syria.  Jordan  and  Egypt  ganged  up 
on  Israel  and  attempted  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  state.  The  Arabs  failed 
their  -final  solution  "  40  years  ago. 

In  judging  Israel  on  their  present  actions 
in  dealing  with  the  Palestinians  one  must 
review  the  following  past  and  present  facts: 

1.  The  League  of  Nations,  after  World 
War  One,  allocated  an  area  for  the  future 
Jewish  National  Home. 

2.  In  1922.  Britian  took  76%  of  the  League 
of  Nations'  Jewish  Home  Land  and  gave  it 
to  Jordan. 

3.  The  United  Nations  created  Israel  and  a 
larger  Arab  state  in  1947.  the  Jews  accepted 
this  mandate  and  the  Aribs  rejected  it. 

4.  The  Arabs  started  a  war  of  extinguish- 
ment against  Israel  in  1947. 

5.  Israel  defeated  the  Arabs  and  annexed 
Gaza  to  their  land. 

6.  The  Arabs  sued  for  peace  in  1949  and 
Israel  returned  Gaza  to  Egypt. 

7.  Egypt  governed  the  Gaza  for  19  years 
and  did  nothing  for  the  Palestinians.  Egypt 
lost  Gaza  in  the  1967  war  she  started. 

8.  Egypt  refused  to  take  back  the  Gaza  in 
the  Camp  David  accords  of  1978. 

9.  Jordan,  ruled  by  King  Hussein,  is  85% 
Palestinian. 

10.  King  Hussein  slaughtered  20,000  Pales- 
tinians in  1968. 

11.  King  Hussein  and  every  other  living 
Arab  leader  has  refused  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel. 


12.  The  only  two  Arab  leaders.  Anwar 
Sadat  and  Bashir  Gemayel,  who  made  peace 
with  Israel,  were  assassinated. 

13.  Palestinians  both  within  the  PLC  and 
outside  of  it  were  murdered  for  SPEAKING 
ABOUT  SPEAKING  with  Israeli  officials. 

14.  There  are  no  Arab  moderates  in  the 
Middle  East  because  to  speak  out  for  peace 
with  Israel  is  to  sign  your  own  death  war- 
rant by  the  PLO  or  other  Arab  radicals. 

15.  Israel  was  involved  in  four  wars  in  her 
forty  years  of  existence  to  sustain  her  sur- 
vival-1947.  1956.  1967.  1973. 

16.  Israel  has  traded  land  for  peace  on  two 
separate  occasions  in  the  past. 

17.  Arab  Nationalists  continue,  to  this  day. 
to  call  for  the  total  destruction  of  Israel  as 
the  final  solution  to  the  Middle  East's  prob- 
lems. 

18.  United  Nations  Resolutions  =242  and 
»338.  which  would  provide  secure  borders 
for  both  Jews  and  Arabs  has  been  accepted 
by  Israel  and  rejected  by  the  Arab  nations. 

19.  Arabs  have  killed  thousands  of  Arab 
women  and  children  to  further  their  aim  of 
the  "final  solution"— killing  all  Jews. 

20.  There  are  no  trials  in  Arab  countries 
for  assaults  on  Jews. 

21.  Israeli  soldiers  have  been  criminally 
charged  and  will  be  tried  for  assault  and  tor- 
ti'-e  of  stone  throwing  and  fire  bomb  throw- 
ing young  Arab  terrorists. 

22.  Arabs  kill  Jews  by  bombs  and  guns  all 
over  the  world.  Arabs  kill  anyone  who  do 
not  agree  with  them— Americans.  Germans, 
French  or  British. 

23.  Israel  kills  only  those  who  attack  them 
in  their  40  year  war  of  survival. 

We  must,  if  we  are  a  friend  of  Israel, 
review  and  remember  these  facts  in  order  to 
judge  the  actions  of  the  Israeli  government 
in  quelling  the  Arab  uprising.  We  Americans 
have  a  right  to  criticize  any  government,  in- 
cluding Israel.  We  even  have  a  right  to  sug- 
gest a  course  of  action.  We  cannot,  however, 
suggest  that  she  commit  hari-kari  or  blue 
print  her  own  self-destruction;  that  must  be 
Israel's  choice. 

The  Israeli  government  has  for  forty 
years  traded  land  for  peace  and  gotten  war 
in  return.  The  Israeli  government  has.  for 
forty  years,  begged  for  one  thing— peace, 
and  gotten  terrorist  murders,  for  their 
pains.  The  Israeli  government  has.  for  forty 
years,  asked  but  one  thing  from  its  Arab 
neighbors— "recognize  our  existence  as  a 
nation"— the  Arab  world  answers  with  rocks 
or  rockets,  bombs  or  bullets. 

No  decent  human  being  can  condone 
either  violence  or  murder.  No  one  can  con- 
done brutality  or  killing.  Israel  rejects  all 
forms  of  human  brutality  to  achieve  its 
aims  of  a  secure  homeland.  We,  as  Ameri- 
cans, must  support  our  only  friend  in  the 
Middle  East  and  remember  they  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  men  of  evil  intent 
who  call  for  the  Jews'  total  destruction  as 
the  "final  solution"  to  the  Middle  East 
problem. 

Think  about  it. 


TENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  ETHNIC 

DANCE     FESTIVAL     AND     CITY 
CELEBRATION.  INC. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  10 
years  ago.  the  San  Francisco  Ethnic 
Dance  Festival,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  prestigious  ethnic  dance  events, 
gave  its  first  performance  at  the  down- 
town Herbst  Theater.  Ever  since,  the 
festival  has  consistently  offered  very 


talented  local  dancers  and  dance 
troupes  representing  an  unprecedent- 
ed diversity  of  ethnic  dance  tradi- 
tions—from China's  Yunnan  Province 
to  the  heart  of  Africa  and  a  spectrum 
of  points  in  between. 

Over  the  years,  the  festival  has 
grown  dramatically,  becoming  ever 
more  popular.  In  this  10th  anniversary 
season,  it  will  attract  an  audience  of 
nearly  25,000.  Seventeen  thousand 
fans  are  expected  to  attend  the  Stern 
Grove  outdoor  concert  alone. 

The  festival's  success  is  due  largely 
to  the  assistance  of  another  terrific 
performing  arts  organization:  City 
Celebration,  Inc.  Also  celebrating  its 
10th  anniversary.  City  Celebration  is  a 
leading  nonprofit  presenter  of  music 
and  dance.  Contracted  by  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  in  1982  to  produce  the 
festival.  City  Celebration,  along  with 
Grants  for  the  Arts  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Hotel  Tax  Fund,  created  a  na- 
tional model  of  public/private  cospon- 
sorship. 

In  honor  of  this  unique  cooperative 
venture.  City  Celebration  produced 
"And  We  Still  Dance,"  a  documentary 
film  on  the  San  Francisco  Ethnic 
Dance  Festival.  The  film  offers  a 
behind-the-scenes  look  into  the  pro- 
duction process  of  the  festival,  high- 
lighting the  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion of  individual  dancers  committed 
to  maintaining  the  cultural  integrity 
of  their  respective  heritages.  "And  We 
Still  Dance,"  I'm  delighted  to  add,  is 
the  winner  of  the  CINE  Golden  Eagle 
Award  and  will  be  shown  at  interna- 
tional film  festivals  worldwide. 

The  San  Francisco  Ethnic  Dance 
Festival  represents  the  best  the  bay 
area  has  to  offer  in  artistic  expression 
and  cultural  diversity.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  con- 
gratulate everyone  concerned  for  a 
decade  of  exceptionally  fine  work. 
Here  is  to  a  superb  10th  anniversary 
season  and  to  a  bright  future  of  con- 
tinued success. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
period  that  has  been  set  aside  for 
morning  business.  If  Senators  have 
morning  business,  introduction  of  bills 
or  resolutions,  they  should  let  the 
floor  staffs  know  so  that  once  we  get 
on  the  bill,  we  ought  not  be  interrupt- 
ed then  by  morning  business  speeches. 
This  happens  from  time  to  time.  The 
period  for  morning  business  goes  by 
and  Senators  come  in,  and  the  Senate 
gets  to  the  unfinished  business  or  to 
the  major  business,  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  they  want  to  make  morning 
business  speeches. 

The  order  has  been  entered  to 
permit  Senators  to  speak  up  to  5  min- 
utes each  during  morning  business.  If 
the  Cloakrooms  do  not  hear  of  any 
morning    business     requests,     I     will 


recess  until  10  o'clock  when  the 
Senate  goes  on  the  bill. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:01  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:51  a.m.,  recessed  until 
10:01  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Dixon]. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sen^e  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2355,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2015 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), for  himself.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Levin. 
and  Mr.  Bumpers,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2015. 
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ority.  They  are  drug  interdiction,  air- 
port safety,  waste  water  treatment, 
the  space  station,  the  super  collider, 
new  initiatives  on  AIDS  reset  rch.  new 
initiatives  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  There  are  a  plethora  of 
new  initiatives  which  simply  cannot  be 
provided  for  with  available  money. 

One  of  those  with  which  we  are 
having  great  difficulty— some  would 
say  an  impossibility  of  providing 
money  for,  although  I  am  dedicated  to 
trying  to  do  it— is  the  space  station. 

In  effect,  this  $700  million  would 
give  us  the  money  for  NASA.  This 
does  not  specify  that  it  goes  for  the 
space  station.  But  it  would  free  up 
other  money  in  the  NASA  budget  to 
build  a  space  station.  So  the  question 
which  this  amendment  poses  is,  what 
is  the  higher  priority  in  our  spending, 
to  build  a  space  station  or  to  have  a 
$700  million  increase  in  SDI? 

The  committees  budget  provides  a 
$700  million  increase— I  think  it  is 
$67.5  million,  but  I  will  round  it  to 
$700  million-to  have  that  $700  mil- 
lion spent  within  the  four  corners  of 
space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicles  and 
other  things,  or  whether  we  should 
spend  that  on  another  Department  of 
Defense  initiative,  which  is  NASA  and 
space. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  question  is. 
Is  a  space  station  a  high  priority?  I 
think  this  body  has  answered  that 
question  time  and  time  again. 

Last  year  we  had  an  extensive 
debate  here  on  the  question  of  the 
space  station.  That  debate,  as  I  recall, 
lasted  about  5  hours,  and  I  was  trying 
to  recall  what  the  count  was.  It  seems 
to  me  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
or  5  to  1.  Senators  said.  yes.  let  us 
build  a  space  station. 

I  will  not  try  to  repeat  all  of  those 
arguments.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
arguments  were  made  and  as  indicated 
by  that  debate  are  well  known  by  the 
Senators.  I  would  invite  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  May  18  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  entitled  "Sovi- 
ets In  Space. "  That  is  the  lead  article. 
It  goes  on  to  point  out  what  we  all 
know  to  be  a  fact:  that  is.  that  the  So- 
viets are  making  huge  advances  in 
space,  more  launches,  they  have  a 
space  station.  As  the  article  says: 

By  launching  frequently  and  reliably  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  it  can  generate  and 
support  a  broad  range  of  space  programs 
from  highly  publicized  manned  flights  to 
secret  spy  .satellites. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
that  question  of  what  is  the  priority  of 
the  space  station.  That  question  has 
been  answered  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
being  answered  every  day  by  Soviet 
strides,  Soviet  excellence  in  space, 
Soviet  ability  to  not  only  launch  but 
to  maintain  a  space  station  which 
orbits  as  we  speak  in  the  heavens. 

Question  No.  2,  Mr.  President:  Is  this 
a  legitimate  expense  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense?  I  think  this  is  an  es- 


sential question.  First,  because  under 
the  summit  agreement,  we  set  limits 
on  defense  spending  and  discretionary 
nondefense;  second,  because,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Budget  Act  if  it  is 
not  a  legitimate  defense  expenditure, 
it  would  be  a  transfer  and  perhaps 
subject  to  a  point  of  order:  third,  we 
simply,  at  least  from  my  standpoint, 
do  not  want  to  turn  a  defense  expendi- 
ture into  a  domestic  expenditure  if  it 
is  not  legitimate. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  face  up  to 
that  question  of:  Is  this  a  legitimate 
defense  expenditure? 

First,  from  the  standpoint  of  scor- 
ing. I  am  advised  that  this  scores  as  a 
defense  expenditure.  It  does  not  con- 
stitute a  transfer  from  defense  to  non- 
defense.  That  is  from  the  technical 
standpoint  because  the  technical 
standpoint  is  quite  important.  Second, 
from  the  standpoint  of  is  it  a  legiti- 
mate defense  expenditure.  I  think  the 
facts  support  that  overwhelmingly.  In 
1986.  for  example,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  supported  the 
payment  for  the  fourth  orbiter. 

The  report  accompanying  that  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1987 
states  on  page  344  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Defense  testified  •  '  • 
the  severe  impact  the  shuttle  lo.ss  has  on  de- 
fen.se  pay  loads  and  strongly  supported  the 
procurement  of  a  replacement  orbiter  for 
national  .security  requirements.  The  Depart- 
ment noted  thai,  for  national  .security  mis- 
sions, loss  of  the  Challenger  meant  that 
only  two  of  the  three  remaining  orbiters 
were  fully  capable  since  the  third  NASA  or- 
biter is  not  configured  to  provide  the  capac- 
ity for  heavier  defense  loads. 

And  they  conclude,  continuing  the 
quote: 

The  committees  recommendation  to  fund 
the  replacement  orbiter  in  this  bill  recog- 
nizes critical  dependence  on  the  space  shut- 
tle .system  to  meet  national  security  mi.ssion 
demands  and  balance  launch  system  re- 
quirements. 

I  could  not  say  it  any  better,  or  the 
committee  could  not  be  any  more  cor- 
rect. National  defense  requirements 
depend  upon  th?  shuttle  which  we 
fund  in  this  amendment. 

Why  $700  million,  and  why  do  we 
transfer  that  figure?  Mr.  President, 
that  figure  is  derived  from  what  we 
see  or  what  has  been  stated  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  percentage  of  the 
shuttle  cost.  It  has  been  noted  that 
there  will  be  52  flights  for  the  shuttle 
through  1993.  Of  those  52  flights,  13 
are  dedicated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  two  are  partial  DOD 
flights,  or  29  percent  are  dedicated  to 
the  DOD.  In  fiscal  year  1989,  the  DOD 
use  of  the  shuttle  is  even  more  inten- 
sive than  that  29  percent. 

Of  the  seven  shuttle  flights,  three 
are  DOD  dedicated  and  one  is  partially 
DOD  dedicated.  However,  we  have 
used  the  lower  figure,  that  is,  the  29- 
percent  figure.  Twenty-nine  percent  of 
what?  In  the  budget  of  NASA  present- 
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ly  pending,  there  is  an  increase  for 
space  shuttle  production  and  oper- 
ation capability  of  $1.4  billion,  space 
and  ground  networks  increase  of 
$1,035  billion,  for  a  total  of  $2.43  bil- 
lion new  initiatives  in  the  NASA 
budget  this  year.  So  if  you  take  29  per- 
cent of  that  $2.43  billion,  it  comes  out 
to  be  $700  million,  which  is  the 
amount  transferred  by  this  bill. 

So  to  repeat,  this  is  a  legitimate 
DOD  expenditure.  It  has  been  so 
stated  by  no  lesser  authority  than  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  amount  and  the  percentage  are 
precisely  and  exactly  consistent  with 
the  DOD  needs. 

Question  No.  2, 1  believe,  is  answered 
and  overwhelmingly  so.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate DOD  expense,  so  stated  by  the 
committee,  so  scored  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, by  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

The  third  question:  What  is  the 
higher  priority  between  the  SDI  in- 
creases and  the  space  station?  That  is 
to  say.  you  have  a  $700  million  in- 
crease in  the  SDI  budget,  and  the  29 
percent  DOD  share  of  the  NASA 
budget  increase  would  also  be  $700 
million. 

What  is  the  higher  priority?  Can 
you  do  them  both? 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do  them  both.  The 
NASA  budget  is  contained  in  the  HUD 
and  independent  agencies  budget,  and 
that  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar budgets  in  terms  of  additional 
spending  initiatives,  but  also,  it  is.  by 
most  any  standard,  one  of  the  most 
needed  budgets  in  terms  of  increases. 

If  you  look  at  the  major  program  in- 
creases in  just  the  President's  budget 
in  NASA,  you  have  the  $2.6  billion  in- 
crease in  NASA  which  I  just  alluded 
to.  You  have  the  EPA  Superfund  in- 
crease—that is  the  hazardous  waste  in- 
crease—of $472  million.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  $333  million.  What 
is  a  higher  priority  today  than  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  to  try  to  get 
this  country  back  into  the  competition 
for  high  technology  and  for  excellence 
in  science?  What  can  be  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  that? 

Veterans  medical  care:  $230  million. 
Not  only  is  that  greatly  needed,  but 
also,  it  is  very  popular  in  the  Senate. 

So,  when  you  try  to  balance  those 
new  initiatives  by  the  President 
against  a  $2.6  billion  increase  in 
NASA,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
to  stretch  those  dollars.  The  President 
did  it.  How  did  he  do  it  in  HUD  and  in- 
dependent agencies?  By  cutting  assist- 
ed housing  $850  million;  by  cutting 
waste  treatment  construction  grants 
by  $804  million;  by  cutting  community 
development  programs  by  $616  mil- 
lion; by  cutting  elderly  housing  by 
$200  million;  by  cutting  homeless  pro- 
grams by  $119  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  debate  those 
programs  for  weeks,  as  to  which  have 


the  higher  priorities  and  which  do  not 
have  the  higher  priorities. 

We  have  debated  homeless  for  days. 
Do  you  know  how  the  Senate  comes 
out  for  homeless?  We  are  for  the 
homeless.  We  are  not  for  cutting  it.  It 
is  almost  silly  to  suggest  that  not  only 
the  Senate  but  also  Congress  would 
cut  $119  million  from  the  Homeless 
Program  or  is  going  to  cut  the  Waste 
Water  Treatment  Program  by  $472 
million,  or  assisted  housing  by  $850 
million,  or  elderly  housing  by  $200  mil- 
lion, in  order  to  fund  the  space  sta- 
tion. I  think  we  could  agree  and  stipu- 
late to  that.  That  is  true.  It  is  not  ar- 
guable. 

That  is  what  ve  came  up  against  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  As  I 
say.  we  have  in  the  broad  category  of 
discretionary  nondefense  $4.8  billion 
to  cover  over  $17  billion  of  these  new 
initiatives,  and  one  of  the  new  initia- 
tives is  the  space  station.  Another  of 
the  new  initiatives  is  a  new  orbiter. 
Another  is  a  whole  range  of  new  re- 
quirements in  the  NASA  budget. 

If  I  may  point  out  some  of  these 
things  in  the  NASA  budget,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  space  station  itself— and  it 
appears  that  the  minimum  amount  for 
the  space  station  this  year,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  Dr.  Fletcher,  is  about  $800 
million.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
is  a  requirement  of  $313  million  for 
shuttle  recovery  efforts.  $400  million 
for  shuttle  operations.  $168  million  for 
expendable  launch  vehicles.  $151  mil- 
lion for  space  and  ground  communica- 
tions and  data  networks.  The  list  goes 
on. 

So.  the  picture  I  am  trying  to  paint— 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  overwhelming  my 
colleagues  with  numbers— but.  if  I  can 
lay  it  out  as  simply  as  I  can,  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  find  money  for 
the  space  station  or  even  to  keep  the 
rest  of  the  NASA  program  going 
unless  we  can  justify  money  out  of 
this  DOD  budget. 

(Mr.  BREAUX  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  at  some  point  entertain  a 
question  on  the  budget  aspects  of  this? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  is  fully 
aware  that  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  December,  there  was  a  deadlock 
between  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
executive  branch  over  budget  figures. 
We  came  to  the  famous  budget 
summit,  and  figures  were  allocated. 
Defense  was  given  $299.5  million.  In 
our  report  to  the  Senate,  we  stated 
that  the  summit  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  last  November  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  that  national 
defense  spending  for  fiscal  year  1989 
would  be  $299.5  million,  and  the  com- 
mittee meets  the  budget  authority. 

In  other  words,  our  committee  oper- 
ated, as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska,  I  am  sure,  will  con- 
firm,   within    the    confines    of    that 


budget  summit.  This  is  going  to  break 
that  apart. 

I  ask  my  good  friend:  What  incentive 
is  there  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  try  again  and  have  a  summit 
and  make  these  tough  decisions  on 
budget  allocations  if  we  are  going  to 
take  large  sums  such  as  this  away 
from  that  agreement? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  question.  I  think  per- 
haps he  did  not  hear  the  early  part  of 
my 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  listened  to  ev- 
erything, Mr.  President.  I  may  have 
missed  the  early  part  of  it.  and  maybe 
it  ought  to  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  question,  and  that  is  the 
central  question,  and  that  is  what  I 
started  my  speech  with. 

I  was  a  member  of  that  budget 
summit. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  I  strongly 
supported  it. 

What  I  am  doing  is  taking  29  percent 
of  the  space  shuttle  expenditures, 
which  happens  to  be  the  exact  per- 
centage that  is  a  DOD  require- 
ment  

Mr.  WARNER.  For  what  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Through  fiscal 
year  1993.  In  other  words,  there  are  52 
launches  to  be  done  between  now  and 
1993,  and  13  are  dedicated  to  DOD  and 
2  are  partially  DOD  flights,  or  29  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  refine  those  facts,  be- 
cause my  indication,  preliminarily,  is 
that  because  of  the  lack  of  availability, 
DOD  is  virtually  off  the  shuttle  in 
1992. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Except  for  SDI. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  want  to  go  back  to 
the  principle.  What  is  the  incentive 
for  us  ever  to  sit  down  and  have  an- 
other summit  if  we  are  going  to  sit 
here  and  take  it  apart? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  we  are 
not  taking  this  out  of  defense. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  fiscal  year 
1987—1  ask  my  colleague  to  listen  to 
this— the  committee  said  this: 

The  committee  recommendation  to  fund 
the  replacement  orbiter  in  this  bill  recog- 
nizes the  critical  dependence  on  the  space 
shuttle  system  to  meet  national  security 
mission  demands  and  balance  launch  system 
requirements. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  me  what  was 
meant  by  that? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  join  in  this 
debate,  because  I  think  he  takes  the 
same  position  I  do. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  President,  I  have 
opportunity  to  examine 
in  some  detail.  I  am  not 
give  an  answer  to  that, 
in  standing  up  and  inter- 
distinguished  friend  from 
simply  to  say  what  signif  i- 
le  attach  to  these  summit 
and  what  is  the  incentive 
for  ever  trying  to  reach 
should  the  Secretary  of 
Lhe  future  try  to  take  the 
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erations,  exactly,  not  a  dollar  more, 
exactly  $700  million. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
eventually  get  this  information.  My 
understanding  is  that  DOD  has  al- 
ready prepared  those  bills  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  EXON.  To  correct  the  record, 
we  have  paid  for  9  of  the  15  in  advance 
that  NASA  already  owes  us.  and  that 
is  one  of  the  arguments  I  intend  to 
make. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  goes  to  the  29 
percent  that  the  Senator  keeps  rais- 
ing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  advised  those 
are  user  fees  that  DOD  is  not  paying 
any  of  the  recovery  costs  and  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  this  ques- 
tion. But  you  know  the  rationale  of 
the  29  percent— I  mean.  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  some  payloads. 
do  we  not?  Is  there  not  an  interest  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
shuttle  program?  Is  that  not  absolute- 
ly true?  If  it  is  not  true,  let  us  decide 
that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
very  clear.  It  may  not  have  been  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  but 
it  was  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  when  Senator  Stevens 
was  the  chairman  of  that,  which  said 
that  there  was  a  very  clear  connection 
and  they  were  going  to  pay  for  the 
fourth  orbiter  on  that  account. 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  argu- 
ment about  it  is.  Is  the  Senator  hon- 
estly saying  that  there  is  not  a  mili- 
tary DOD  interest  in  the  shuttle? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  was  trying  to  give 
the  Senator  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  case  and  then  I  had  the  rebuttal 
prepared  to  answer  his  question.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  matter.  We 
are  not  prepared  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  put  all  of  our  eggs 
in  one  basket  which  is  essentially 
being  suggested  here  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  with  regard  to  more 
and  more  money  on  the  shuttle. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  already 
paid  for  the  equivalent  of  9  of  the  15 
shuttle  operations  that  we  felt  we 
needed  for  national  defense,  and  we 
have  not  gotten  any  of  them.  We  have 
already  paid  in  advance. 

To  clarify  this  situation.  I  would  like 
to  read  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  in  this  regard  after  sev- 
eral lengthy  hearings  on  the  matter, 
and  the  report  says  on  page  36: 

The  Committee  supported  last  year  and 
continues  to  support  the  development  of  re- 
dundant space  launch  capability  so  that  the 
United  States  will  never  again  *  '  * 
never  again.  Mr.  President- 
be  dependent  for  space  access  on  a  single  ve- 
hicle type. 
I  think  we  have  learned  our  lesson. 


The   space    launch    recovery   efforts   will 
result  in  a  number  of  expendable  launch  ve- 
hicles ensuring  *  *  ' 
ensuring— 

that  the  failure  of  a  single  booster  type  will 
not  ground  all  the  satellite  programs. 
More  editorial  comment. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  an- 
swering the  question?   I   want  to  be 
sure  I  retain  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  yield  back  to  my 
friend.  He  asked  a  question  and  I  was 
trying  to  answer.  I  will  yield  back  and 
save  the  remainder  of  my  rebuttal 
until  after  he  finishes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  did  want  to  have 
the  give  and  take  because  I  would 
rather  not  go  into  this  as  a  confronta- 
tion but  as  reasonable  men  thinking 
together.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  so  clear 
that  there  is  a  defense  DOD  Armed 
Services  Committee  interest  in  the 
shuttle  and  in  the  space  station. 

You  can  argue  about  whether  it  has 
been  paid  for  and  our  mathematics  ex- 
cludes the  user  fees  that  have  already 
been  paid  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Those  have  been  excluded  in 
our  29  percent  calculation. 
Mr.  EXON.  But  why? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  you  have 
already  paid  for  it.  This  is  the  part. 

Mr.  EXON.  We  have  not  gotten  serv- 
ices rendered  that  we  paid  for.  That  is 
the  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  to  fix  the 
problems  with  the  shuttle  because  of 
Challenger.  That  is  where  the  addi- 
tional $700  million  comes  from. 

But.  look,  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  going  to  take  the  attitude  that 
anytime  you  pay  for  something  and 
something  breaks  and  you  have  to  pay 
additional  that  you  are  not  going  to 
pay  the  additional  because  you  al- 
ready paid  for  it.  then  there  are  a 
whole  host  of  weapons  programs,  in- 
cluding the  B-1  and  a  lot  of  others 
that  you  never  fix  when  they  are 
broken. 

These  are  what  you  might  call  fixing 
costs:  $700  million  is  the  29-percent 
share  of  DOD  plus  after  1992.  as  your 
report  says,  quoting  from  page  37,  and 
this  is  the  defense  authorization 
report: 

The  current  shuttle  manifest  to  DOD 
shows  only  strategic  defense  initiative  and 
research  and  development-related  flights 
with  the  unique  manned  requirements  after 
1992. 
So  after  1992,  there  are  SDI  needs. 
So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  to 
do  the  mathematics  correctly  to  re- 
flect the  DOD  percentage  of  the  cost 
in  the  shuttle,  and  I  think  the  mathe- 
matics are  correct  and  I  think  logic  is 
correct. 

The  next  question  is  what  is  the 
higher  priority  between  the  SDI  in- 
creases and  the  space  station.  That  I 
think  is  sort  of  the  ultimate  question 
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here.  There  are  scarce  dollars  to  go 
around.  You  cannot  do  everything,  as 
I  pointed  out.  It  is  very  arguable  that 
when  you  get  to  competition  and  in 
the  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  there  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  money  to  do  the  space  station 
without  this,  and  I  went  through  the 
list,  assist  housing,  waste  treatment 
grants,  community  development  block 
grants,  elderly  housing,  the  homeless 
program,  EPA,  Superfund.  National 
Science  Foundation,  veterans  medical 
care. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not  get  some 
extra  money,  I  will  not  say  you  can 
kiss  the  space  staton  goodbye,  because 
I  and  Senator  Chiles  and  others  are 
trying  to  build  it,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  when  you  get  in  those  subcom- 
mittees—Senator Proxmire  is  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee.  Ask  him 
whether  he  thinks  there  is  going  to  be 
enough  money  to  stretch  around  to 
build  the  space  station  or  ask  Chair- 
man Eddie  Boland  in  the  House. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  know  he  is  cramped  for 
time  today.  He  has  an  amendment. 
But  since  the  question  the  Senator 
just  posed  was  one  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  just  told  me  that  he 
evidently  did  not  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor on,  would  the  Senator  like  to  have 
him  respond  to  the  question  the  Sena- 
tor just  asked  at  this  time  and,  if  so, 
would  the  Senator  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  retaining 
my  right  to  the  floor,  of  course,  that 
whether  in  his  judgment,  without  this 
amendment— we  will  discuss  this 
amendment  later— but  without  this 
amendment,  whether  in  his  view  there 
is  going  to  be  enough  money  to  build 
the  space  station. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
nobody  has  worked  harder  and  more 
effectively  and  more  wisely  on  SDI 
than  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He 
knows  more  about  it  and  spends  more 
time  on  it  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I.  unfortu- 
nately, have  to  disagree  with  him,  be- 
cause what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  save 
$700  million.  What  this  does  is  simply 
transfer  it  from  one  purpose  to  an- 
other. 

I  think  the  most  important  element 
of  our  defense  is  our  economy.  We 
have  to  have  a  strong  economy.  We 
have  been  running  deficit  after  deficit. 
I  would  like  to  save  the  $700  million. 

Let  me  say  that  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  is  reduce  the  SDI  by 
$700  million.  I  would  save  that  $700 
million,  much  as  we  would  like  to  have 
it  in  our  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman,  the  HUD  and  Independ- 
ent Agencies  Subcommittee;  we  could 


use  it  for  a  lot  of  purposes.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  space  station  is  not  one 
of  the  ones  I  would  certainly  put  it 
into.  The  space  station  is  going  to  cost 
$30  billion  before  we  are  through— $30 
billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  SDI 
going  to  cost? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  trillion  dollars. 

So  that  is  exactly  why  I  think  we 
should  save  in  both  these  areas.  I  tried 
very  hard  to  see  if  I  could  work  out  a 
division  on  this  and  call  for  a  separate 
vote  on  the  two  parts:  in  other  words, 
cutting  it  from  the  SDI  on  one  hand 
and  adding  it  to  the  space  station  on 
the  other.  I  found  I  could  not  do  that. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  usual, 
is  much  too  clever  for  me.  He  is  way 
ahead  of  me. 

But  what  I  can  do  is  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree,  which  I 
have  here  and  which  I  intend  to  offer, 
which  would  simply  provide  that  $700 
million  shall  not  be  expended  as  an 
amendment  and  strike  the  section  that 
would  transfer  it  to  the  space  station. 
It  seems  to  me  this  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  whether  we  want 
to  save  $700  million  or  not  and  have 
an  increase  in  spending  for  SDI,  but  a 
modest  increase  of  about  6  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  I  think  that 
the  Senator's  answer  to  the  question 
which  I  posed  to  him— which  was:  Is 
there  enough  money  in  the  budget 
without  this  to  maintain  the  space  sta- 
tion this  year?  I  think  that  answer  is 
no;  is  that  correct?  Probably  not,  shall 
we  say? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think,  undoubt- 
edly, you  would  have  to  slow  down 
that  particular  operation.  But.  frank- 
ly. I  think  that  the  manned  space  sta- 
tion of  the  kind  we  have  in  Texas 
offers  a  far  wiser  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think,  without 
question  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 
just  on  the  narrow  question  of  in 
today's  budget,  keep  in  mind  we  have 
not  done  our  302(b)  allocation.  Does 
the  Senator  think  there  would  be 
money  to  maintain  the  space  station 
together  this  year  in  that  budget? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult,  very  difficult  all 
the  way  around.  But  I  think  that  is 
the  problem  for  all  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  a  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
a  chairman  of  a  subcommittee.  We 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  all  these 
areas  and  hold  down  spending.  That  is 
our  job.  It  is  one  of  the  toughest  prob- 
lems the  Senate,  I  am  sure,  in  all  its 
history  has  ever  had  to  face.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  do  that  in  my  sub- 
committee. It  will  not  be  enough.  We 
will  have  to  limit  the  funds.  That  is 
absolutely  right. 


It  is  true  in  the  armed  services  ap- 
propriation. When  that  comes  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  limit  that.  It  is  going 
to  be  tough,  cruel,  and  mean,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  that.  That  is 
why  I  would  save  $700  million  this 
year  and  say  let  SDI  go  ahead  at  a  rea- 
sonable pace  but  not  a  20-percent  in- 
crease, but  a  6-percent  increase,  which 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
asking  us  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  not 
to  urge  that  second-degree  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  at  this  time.  First, 
because  I  would  like  to  get  a  vote  on 
this,  of  course:  but,  second,  because  I 
think  an  amendment  which  simply  cut 
down  SDI  would,  in  fact,  violate  the 
summit  agreement,  because  what  the 
summit  agreement  provided  was  both 
a  floor  and  a  ceiling  of  $299.5  billion  in 
budget  authority.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  treated  that  mandate  of 
the  summit  as  binding  on  the  authori- 
zation committee,  so  that  they  have 
authorized  only  the  $299.5  billion. 

So  to  simply  cut  down  in  one  catego- 
ry would  be  to  reduce  the  $299.5  bil- 
lion and  violate  the  summit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  I  admire  and  respect  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. They  have  done  a  fine  job. 
They  are  among  the  ablest  people  in 
this  body.  But  I  do  not  think  they  can 
make  a  commitment  for  the  rest  of  us. 
I  did  not  make  any  commitment  of 
$299.5  billion.  I  think  we  can  cut  that 
by  $700  million  without  betraying  our 
trust.  Nobody  told  me  to  stand  up  and 
say  I  would  go  ahead  with  it.  And  that 
is  true  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Members  of  this  body.  I  think  we 
have  that  right. 

I  have  checked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sena- 
tor NuNN.  He  said  we  have  a  right  to 
cut  this  budget  below  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  comes  in  for.  I 
think  we  should  do  that. 

The  notion  that  we  should  come  to 
the  floor  and  say  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide every  dollar  that  they  request 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  constitutional  right  of  this 
body  to  not  adhere  to  the  summit 
agreement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  were  never 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  we  did  vote 
these  numbers  at  $299.5  billion,  and  I 
believe  it  is  $294  billion  in  budget  obli- 
gations, as  part  of  our  budget  resolu- 
tion which  has,  in  fact,  passed  here. 
But  I  would  say  that  there  are  many 
Senators  here,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  not  be  among  them,  who 
think  we  have  a  commitment  to  that, 
to  the  summit  agreement.  I  certainly 
feel  that  way. 
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called  star  wars  program  was  launched 
full  blown  from  the  ashes  of  the 
BAMBI  program  back  in  the  Presi- 
dents  March  1983  speech,  we  know 
that  that  was  hatched,  more  or  less,  in 
the  President's  mind.  It  did  not  come 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  cleared  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  was  not 
cleared  with  the  science  adviser.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  science  adviser  did 
not  know  of  that  at  the  time.  On  the 
very  day  that  the  President  was 
making  his  SDI  speech,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  testifying  on  the 
Hill,  saying  that  we  did  not  need  an  in- 
creased program. 

The  Air  Force  general  in  charge  of 
direct  energy  technology  research  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  the  purpose  of  strategic  defense, 
and  offense  as  well,  is  to  maintain  nu- 
clear deterrence.  Exotic  laser  or  parti- 
cle beam  technology  could  defeat  a 
limited  nuclear  strike. 

So  that  on  the  very  day  that  the 
President  came  out  with  this  program, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Air 
Force,  was  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. And  we  know  it  came  from  the 
President. 

The  President  has  told  us,  time  and 
time  again,  it  came  from  him.  Revela- 
tions, lately,  give  us  a  new  insight  on 
why  they  call  it  star  wars. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  came  from  the 
President.  Now,  what  do  all  the  ex- 
perts say  about  star  wars?  Well,  we 
know  what  the  American  Physical  So- 
ciety has  said,  Mr.  President.  There 
are  19  out  of  20,  or  a  higher  percent- 
age, I  think,  than  that,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society  people  who  say 
that  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion on  star  wars  and  specifically  that 
the  space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicle  will 
not  work. 

More  to  the  point,  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself  created  a  distin- 
guished review  board.  On  that  review 
board  are  serving  Bill  Perry  and  Dr. 
Everett  and  a  whole  panel  of  distin- 
guished people.  Their  report  just  came 
in  last  week,  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  is  a  preliminary  report, 
which  I  have,  dated  April  13,  1987. 

But  what  that  report  states.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  to  go  to  a  phase  1  de- 
ployment of  kinetic  kill  vehicles,  the 
phase  1  is  where  you  put  up  a  com- 
plete system  of  orbiting  rocket  pods  or 
space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicles;  a 
BSTS.  boosted  satellite  tracking 
system:  ERIS  interceptors,  which  are 
the  ground-based  interceptors— and 
the  battle  management  system.  That 
system  which  would  cost,  according  to 
the  contractors,  about  $150  billion 
and.  according  to  SDIO,  would  take 
$45.5  billion  of  additional  research 
money  before  you  reached  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  to  develop.  And 
those  are  their  figures.  They  say  that 
the  deployment  of  that  system  is  very 
risky. 


What  they  say  is  that  you  ought  to 
go  into  a  six-step  program.  The  first 
step  would  be  to  have  accidental 
launch  protection.  Well.  now.  Mr. 
President,  it  might  be  nice  to  have  ac- 
cidental launch  protection.  Yesterday 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
about  that.  He  said  well,  you  know,  if 
Libya,  for  example,  got  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles,  this  would  protect 
against  Libya.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
that  really  is  an  implausible  threat 
and  certainly  one  that  we  do  not  need 
to  spend  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
to  defend  against.  If  Libya  has  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  we  hope  and  pray 
that  they  do  not.  or  North  Korea  or  a 
host  of  other— well,  maybe  not  a  host, 
a  number  of  other  irresponsible  coun- 
tries, then  there  are  cheaper  and 
better  and  more  effective  ways  of  det- 
onating those  weapons  here,  as  terror- 
ist weapons,  than  by  an  ICBM.  If  they 
use  an  ICBM,  we  know  where  that 
weapon  came  from  and  we  can  target 
that  spot  and  blow  them  off  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

But  terrorists  do  not  work  like  that. 
They  would  bring  them  in  in  suitcases 
or,  indeed,  a  briefcase.  Thermonuclear 
weapons  today  are  small  enough  to 
put  in  a  briefcase.  Not  even  a  suitcase. 
And.  if  you  know  what  the  pouch  that 
comes  in.  the  diplomatic  pouches  from 
around  the  world,  our  pouches  are  not 
really  pouches  like  a  little  leather 
pouch.  They  are  like  multiple  railroad 
cars  full  of  things. 

So.  if  somebody  wants  to  shoot  an 
atomic  weapon  at  the  United  States, 
they  are  not  going  to  launch  it.  inten- 
tionally or  accidentally,  at  the  United 
States.  They  are  going  to  bring  it  in  in 
a  suitcase  or  in  a  briefcase. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
just  for  an  observation  and  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  it  is  important 
we  get  our  terms  in  the  same  vein 
here.  The  accidental  launch  system, 
which  I  started  talking  about  earlier, 
is  not  designed  to  protect  against  a  ter- 
rorist attack  by  unconventional 
means.  I  do  not  think  anyone  even 
predicted  that.  In  fact  the  very  word 
accidental  would  denote  something 
other  than  a  deliberate  act. 

The  system  that  was  being  talked 
about— and  I  have  not  said  that  we 
should  deploy  such  a  system.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  enough  evidence  yet.  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost, 
we  do  not  know  the  feasibility,  we  do 
not  know  the  coverage— but  what  I 
have  said  is  we  should  explore  that. 
We  should  devote  some  of  this  re- 
search money  to  that  more  limited 
purpose,  which  I  think  is  also  a  more 
feasible  purpose.  But  an  accidental 
launch  would  be  a  superpower  acci- 
dent. The  Soviet  Union  having  a 
launch  of  a  ballistic  missile  from  a 
submarine  or  land-based  or  some  other 
country  having  that. 


The  other  word  that  we  had  used 
would  be  "unauthorized  launch."  An 
unauthorized  launch  would  not  be  an 
accident,  but  would  be  commander, 
being  in  charge,  taking  it  on  himself  to 
cause  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States,  limited  though  it  might  be, 
from  his  command.  But  it  could  be  a 
very  substantial  attack  if  it  was  from  a 
submarine. 

So,  those  are  the  terms  we  are  using. 
And  this  question  of  the  threat  by  ter- 
rorism against  the  United  States,  I 
think,  has  a  different  dimension  to  it. 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  that  kind  of  threat  is 
more  likely  to  come  by  nonconven- 
tional  means  rather  than  by  ballistic 
missile. 

Although  I  must  add  that  the  devel- 
opments in  the  Middle  East  between 
Iran  and  Iraq,  where  they  are  firing 
missiles  at  each  others  key  cities  and 
the  new  deployment,  at  least  planned 
deployment,  of  missiles  in  Saudi 
Arabia  that  would  have  a  medium- 
range  capability,  gives  us  the  appre- 
hension that  that  is  where  the  world  is 
heading. 

So,  down  the  road  it  may  very  well 
be  there  will  be  a  threat  against  the 
United  States  from  one  of  those 
sources,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
the  accidental  launch  terminology  sep- 
arate from  the  "threat  by  terrorists." 
At  some  point,  we  may  decide  that 
both  of  those  threats  are  worthy  of 
our  attention,  but  it  would  not  be  by 
the  same  defensive  mechanism.  And  I 
would  hope  we  would  keep  those  dis- 
tinctions in  mind. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  explanation.  The  reason  I  men- 
tioned Libya  is  when  I  questioned  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  yesterday  on  the 
very  subject  of  the  six  steps  and  the 
accidental  launch,  that  was  the  exam- 
ple he  brought  up.  I  think  when  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  first  mentioned 
accidental  launch,  he  did  not  have 
Libya  in  mind  at  all.  But  that  was 
being  discussed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Committee  hearing  yesterday. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  more  nearly  call 
that  a  third-country  attack:  a  country 
not  major  superpower.  But  I  would 
imagine  if  Libya  started  deploying  mis- 
siles and  we  woke  up  one  morning  and 
found  one  heading  toward  the  United 
States  we  would  not  consider  that  to 
be  an  accident. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  and  I 
discussed  this  accidental  launch  pro- 
tection and.  as  he  points  out  himself, 
he  and  his  committee  are  not  propos- 
ing that.  It  is  in  the  "pre-preliminary 
thought  stage,"  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
defense  science  board  panel  recom- 
mends six  steps.  There  is  the  acciden- 
tal launch  system.  The  next  step  is  to 
deploy  the  BSTS.  or  boost  surveillance 
and  tracking  system;  and  then  the 
third  step  is  ERIS  interceptors,   the 


ground-based  interceptors,  the  fourth 
step  is  more  ground-based  intercep- 
tors. 

It  is  only  in  the  fifth  step  that  you 
get  the  space-based  interceptors  and  in 
the  sixth  step,  the  directed  energy 
weapons.  That  is  some  time  in  the 
next  century. 

But  the  point  is.  that  we  proceed 
with  SDI.  it  was  hatched  without  sci- 
entific examination,  and  it  continues 
on.  in  spite  of  the  evidence,  without 
real  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  is 
irrefutable  that  SDI.  that  is,  the 
space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicles,  the 
orbiting  rocket  pods  previously  reject- 
ed twice  by  this  country  in  the  BAMBI 
Program  in  the  1960's  and  the  high 
frontier  programs  in  the  1980"s,  clearly 
rejected  before  the  President's  March 
1983  speech,  that  that  kind  of  technol- 
ogy can  never  pass  the  Nitze  test  of 
cost  effective  at  the  margin. 

What  does  cost  effective  in  the 
margin  in  the  Nitze  test  mean?  By  the 
way.  the  Nitze  test  says,  in  effect,  that 
we  should  not  deploy  a  system  where 
it  costs  us  more  to  build  a  rocket  or  to 
kill  a  rocket  than  it  costs  them  to 
build  a  substitute  for  that  rocket. 

Let  us  say  the  other  side  has  100 
rockets  which  you  can  shoot  down  for 
$100  million.  You  do  not  want  to  build 
that  ballistic  missile  defense  system  if 
they  can  employ  additional  rockets  at 
one-tenth  that  cost. 

That  is  about  where  we  are  in  the 
evidence,  Mr.  President.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  the  figures  are  $45  bil- 
lion. SDI  says  it  takes  you  $45  billion 
of  additional  research  money  before 
you  can  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  to  develop  the  space  kinetic 
kill  vehicles,  and  the  so-called  phase  1. 

Then  the  cost,  according  to  the  con- 
tractors, of  a  phase  1  would  be  about 
$150  billion.  What  percentage  of  the 
Soviet  rocket  force  will  that  shoot 
down?  About  16  percent.  That  is  in  the 
public  domain.  You  can  figure  that 
out.  It  takes  you  $150  billion,  and  we 
will  add  to  that  whatever  the  portion 
of  the  $45  billion  R&D  you  want  to  in- 
clude, and  figure  what  it  costs  you  to 
shoot  down  16  percent  of  about  10,000 
Soviet  ICBM's.  That  is  roughly  1,600 
Soviet  ICBM's.  For  the  total  of  $150 
billion  cost,  divide  1,600  warlieads  into 
$150  billion  and  then  compare  that 
with  what  it  costs  to  build  additional 
warheads. 

We  know  that  according  to  the  pub- 
lished figures  we  can  build  the  D-5 
missile  for  about  $28  million  per  mis- 
sile. If  you  add  in  silos  and  nuclear 
warheads  for  that,  it  would  be  about 
$50  million  per  missile,  each  with 
eight  warheads. 

So  the  comparison  is  an  additional 
missile  for  about  $50  million  complete 
with  silo,  the  latest  faster-hum  tech- 
nology. Compare  that  to  the  cost  of 
intercepting  that  with  phase  1.  and 
you  can  get  a  lack  of  cost  effective  in 


the  margin  of  about  2  to  1.  I  think  it 
exceeds  2  to  1  by  a  long  way  if  you 
look  at  warheads. 

So.  what  we  need  to  do  with  the  SDI 
Program  is  to  reassess  it.  reevaluate  it, 
and  not  mindlessly  continue  to  in- 
crease it  every  year. 

I  am  not  talking  about  gutting  the 
SDI  Program.  The  SDI  Program  had  a 
big  increase  last  year.  What  we  are 
talking  about  doing  is  maintaining  the 
SDI  Program  where  it  is  now  while  we 
reevaluate  it.  while  we  take  the  advice 
of  the  best  scientists  available  in 
America,  and  while  we  put  the  money 
on  higher  priority  items. 

So  to  repeat,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  set  priorities.  It  is  to  com- 
pare the  space  program  with  the  SDI 
Program  and  to  decide  where  that 
$700  million  should  go.  I  believe  it  is 
much  more  important  to  build  a  space 
station  than  to  mindlessly  continue  to 
put  money  down  this  space-based  ki- 
netic kill  vehicle  rathole. 

The  scientists  tell  us  it  is  not  going 
to  work;  it  is  never  going  to  be  cost  ef- 
fective in  the  margin;  time  is  going  to 
overwhelm  that  system. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  on  SDI  is 
redirecting  our  efforts  toward  the 
energy  beam  weapons.  That  is  where 
the  promise  of  SDI  can  come  for  the 
future,  that  is  where  the  research 
ought  to  be  done,  and  we  ought  to  quit 
wasting  the  money  on  the  kinetic  kill 
vehicles. 

That  $700  million  increase  in  SDI  is 
just  what  it  takes  to  build  a  space  sta- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2017  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2015 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mireI  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2017. 

In  the  amendment  strike  ail  after  "6)"  and 
insert  the  following:  -STOO  million  shall  not 
be  expended". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  I  think 
has  been  explained  in  the  debate  al- 
ready. What  the  amendment  will  do  is 
simply  save  the  $700  million  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
argued  should  be  saved  in  the  SDI 
Program.  It  will  cut  the  SDI  Program 
from  an  increase  of  20  percent  to  an 
increase  of  6  percent.  You  still  have  an 
increase;  you  still  have  $3.8  billion  ex- 
pended for  SDI,  but  we  would  save 
$700  million. 

Seven  hundred  million  dollars  in  a 
trillion  dollar  budget  may  not  be  very 
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Co  mmittee 
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describe  the  SCI  Program,  not  unlike 
some  of  the  statements  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself  has 
made  about  it.  But  I  thought  that  was 
so  simplistic  that  I  hoped  it  would 
have  had  the  desired  effect  on  the 
American  people  in  recognizing  that 
any  concept  that  we  can  have  a  per- 
fect shield  is  nonsense.  It  is  hogwash. 
It  is  never  going  to  fly. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  there  are 
some  benefits  of  a  research  program  in 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  area 
and  I  have  supported  that.  I  will  move 
at  an  appropriate  time— and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  too  long— to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  after  that  I 
intend  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  simply  am  going  to  try  as 
briefly  as  I  can  to  put  this  in  context, 
Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Senate  will 
really  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Now,  if  you  are  against  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram and  think  it  should  be  abolished 
or  cut  drastically,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  suggesting,  then  you 
should  support  that  amendment,  if 
you  are  basically  against  SDI  in  the 
amount  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee feels  would  be  proper  funding. 
Likewise,  regardless  of  how  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  essen- 
tially does  the  same  thing  except  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  suggesting 
that  we  can  use  this  money  for  de- 
fense better  over  here  on  the  space 
shuttle. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  not  sound  logic, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  once  again, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  funding  level 
of  SDI.  if  anyone  thinks  we  should 
have  some  research  and  development 
in  that  area— and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  SDI  exercise  has  done  more  to 
bring  the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining 
table  than  probably  anything  that  we 
have  done— is  worth  continuing  at 
about  the  level  that  we  funded  SDI 
last  year. 

Now,  a  lot  of  figures  are  being 
thrown  around,  Mr.  President.  We 
should  remember  that  last  year  we 
had  a  funding  level  for  the  SDI  pro- 
gram of  $3.9  billion.  The  President 
first  requested  a  level  of  over  $6  bil- 
lion. That  was  amended  down  to  $4.8 
billion  in  the  formal  request  that  came 
over  from  the  administration.  We  have 
reduced  that  further.  The  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  actions  of  last 
week  reduced  that  program  to  $3.4  bil- 
lion, which  essentially  would  have 
been  more  than  one-half  of  a  billion 
dollars  below  last  year's  figure.  If  we 
would  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  we  would  be  down, 
even  splitting  the  difference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  confer- 
ence, to  a  figure  some  $300  million  to 
$400   million   less   than   last   year.    I 


think  that  is  far  below  what  would  be 
proper  and  wise  at  this  particular 
juncture. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  violation  of  the  summit  agree- 
ment. I  am  somewhat  like  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  that  I  was  not  a 
part  of  that  agreement,  but  the  facts 
are  we  have  been  proceeding  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  hopefully  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  say 
that  this  was  an  agreement  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  leadership  of  both  the  major- 
ity and  minority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate,  and  it 
was  necessary,  of  course,  because  of 
the  severe  budget  constraints  in  which 
we  found  ourselves.  Regardless  of  how 
it  is  postured,  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  clearly  said  he 
is  not  trying  to  disguise  it.  He  feels  he 
has  this  right,  which  he  does  and  with 
which  I  agree.  He  asked  me  about  it 
and  I  said  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to 
offer  an  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  disguised  it  some- 
what in  that  he  is  saying  he  is  not  cut- 
ting defense:  he  is  cutting  defense,  but 
he  is  putting  it  over  into  a  separate 
program  that  has  a  relationship  to  de- 
fense. 

Now.  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
this  morning  about  how  important  the 
shuttle  is  to  the  national  defense  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  to  a 
certain  point  that  is  true.  That  is  why, 
Mr.  President,  over  the  years  there 
has  been  planned  there  would  be  IS- 
IS. Mr.  President— shuttle  flights  that 
would  carry  some  military  payload. 
Indeed,  out  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  over  the  years  we  have 
funded  some  $4  billion,  and  so  far  we 
have  got  little  or  nothing  from  the  in- 
vestment that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense made  in  the  shuttle  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  tragic  shuttle  acci- 
dent, the  payload  of  the  shuttle  has 
been  cut  down  so  that  it  can  no  longer 
provide  launch  into  polar  orbit  from 
Vandenberg  where  we  need  satellites 
to  carry  on  critical  monitoring  activi- 
ties. I  would  say  now  that  if  there  is 
one  serious  concern  which  we  should 
all  have  today,  as  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  debate  which  is  going  on  now 
with  regard  to  verification  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  if  there  is  one  place  that  we 
have  a  serious  shortfall  at  the  present 
time  it  is  in  the  area  of  surveillance 
from  the  satellites  that  the  shuttle 
was  supposed  to  provide. 

What  we  have  done,  which  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  our  give  and  take 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  what 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
done  and  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  doing  and  recommending  is 
that  we  no  longer  rely  on  that  single 
vehicle,  basically,  the  shuttle. 

I  would  simply  like  to  read  from  the 
report  of  our  committee  at  page  37, 


and  I  think  probably  this  would  help 
clarify  for  Members  of  the  Senate  why 
both  of  these  amendments  that  are 
now  before  us  would  be  bad  from  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  page  37 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
report: 

As  a  result  of  availability  and  perform- 
ance considerations,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  (NASA) 
desire  to  work  off  the  backlog  of  non-DOD 
payloads,  the  current  shuttle  manifest  for 
DOD  shows  only  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI)  and  Research  and  Development 
related  flights  with  unique  manned  require- 
ments after  1992.  In  view  of  the  Immense 
DOD  investment  in  the  shuttle  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  a  very  thorough  review  of 
the  long  term  prospects  for  future  DOD  uti- 
lization of  the  shuttle  is  required  before  any 
actions  are  taken  that  would  preclude  use  of 
the  shuttle  from  either  coast  after  1995.  A 
reporting  requirement  to  this  end  is  de- 
scribed below.  In  a  related  action,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  prohibition  on  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  for  the  proposed 
new  Titan  IV  pad  at  Vandenberg  pending 
completion  of  the  shuttle  utilization  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  also  have 
the  U.S.  Senate  know  that  the  Strate- 
gic Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  went  into  this  whole 
matter  very,  very  thoroughly.  We 
agreed  that  with  the  new  constraints 
that  are  put  on  the  shuttle— and  I 
want  to  add  that  this  is  a  Senator  that 
has  supported  the  shuttle  program 
and  all  space  programs  in  the  future. 
But  I  am  talking  now  about  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  my  voice  will  be  heard 
that  it  is  not  in  my  view  in  the  nation- 
al security  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  go  ahead  with  what  is  being 
recommended  here  when  we  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  gone 
into  this  very  carefully  and  in  great 
detail. 

I  will  probably  have  some  more  to 
say  on  this  as  we  go  on.  But  I  know  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Virginia  has 
been  very  much  involved  in  all  of 
these  programs  since  their  inception. 
If  possible,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia  for  any  remarks 
that  he  might  have. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to  be  briefer 
than  usual,  considering  the  feelings 
that  I  have  about  this  amendment. 
But  I  want  to  start  off  by  saying  as 
solemnly  as  I  know  how.  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  momentous  issue. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  issue  at  least  the  same  scrutiny 
they  would  give  food  stamps,  Medic- 
aid, or  the  new  welfare  bill  which  is 
going  to  be  coming  before  us 


The  number  of  Senators  on  the  floor 
right  now  would  indicate  that  this 
issue  is  being  treated  rather  capri- 
ciously and  almost  whimsically,  and 
yet  we  are  talking  about  the  fate  of 
the  good  planet  Earth.  We  are  talking 
about  a  budget  deficit  that  is  absolute- 
ly out  of  control. 

So  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  staffs  at 
least  who  are  present  will  communi- 
cate to  their  Senators  however  they 
may  feel  about  this  debate.  My  temp- 
tation always  on  an  issue  like  this 
about  which  I  feel  very  strongly  is  to 
make  a  jury  argument.  As  a  former 
trial  lawyer  I  have  a  tendency  to  make 
a  jury  argument  on  everything.  But  I 
would  say  this:  I  would  be  delighted  to 
go  on  national  television  and  debate 
anybody  from  General  Abrahamson  to 
the  President  or  anybody  else  on  this 
proposition. 

Resolved,  that  most  of  the  money  we 
spend  on  SDI  will  weaken  this  Nation, 
not  strengthen  it.  And  leave  that  prop- 
osition after  the  debate  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  people.  Can  the  argu- 
ment now  be  made  that  $23  billion  on 
the  50  MX  missiles,  about  23  of  which 
we  bought  still  not  operational,  and 
the  ones  that  are  sitting  in  vulnerable 
silos  where  the  Minuteman  III  former- 
ly resided,  and  does  anybody  in  this 
body  now  think  that  was  a  wise  ex- 
penditure of  money?  Some  will  say  of 
course  it  was.  I  say  it  was  an  utter 
waste.  I  said  it  then  and  I  say  it  now.  I 
am  proud  that  I  voted  against  it. 

Can  anyody  here  now  say  that  the 
B-1  bomber  which  was  proposed  as  a 
low-flying  bomber  to  enter  the  Soviet 
Union,  penetrate  the  Soviet  Union  at 
low  altitude— and  all  of  those  argu- 
ments which  I  will  not  repeat— and 
will  anybody  here  now  make  the  argu- 
ment that  the  $30  billion  we  spent  for 
that  bomber,  and  we  received  the  99th 
and  last  one  just  last  week,  was  well 
spent?  That  program  is  over,  we  have 
99  of  them.  Does  anybody  here  now 
argue  that  program  was  a  wise  ex- 
penditure of  $30  billion  when  the  B-1 
will  hardly  fly  let  alone  penetrate? 

The  reason  we  have  99  instead  of  100 
is  because  a  blackbird  shot  down  one 
of  them.  I  have  said  if  the  Soviet 
Union  really  wants  an  air  defense 
system  against  a  400-feet  altitude 
flying  B-1  bomber,  just  store  up  mil- 
lions of  blackbirds  and  release  them. 
You  can  take  down  almost  every  one 
of  them.  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
could  not.  That  is  the  way  we  lost  one. 
Is  that  not  right? 

But  no.  the  arguments  around  here 
is  always  suspect.  You  can  be  accused 
of  being  weak  on  defense.  How  many 
times  do  you  hear  in  the  privacy  of 
the  cloakroom  right  there.  "Nobody  is 
going  to  get  to  the  right  of  me  on  de- 
fense." and  so  we  keep  spending  more 
money  for  things  you  and  I  both  know 
are  nonsensical,  and  never  will  be  com- 
pleted. 


I  will  say  to  you  right  now  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  will  be  here  for  some- 
body to  say  you  were  crazy  or  not,  but 
I  will  tell  you  this:  SDI  will  never  be 
deployed.  I  am  just  as  certain  of  that 
as  I  am  of  my  name,  and  when  I  finish 
with  my  arguments,  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  arrived  at  that  conclusion. 

Let  us  just  talk  for  a  moment  about 
the  Paul  Nitze  argument.  He  said  two 
very  sensible  things,  and  incidentally, 
everybody  in  this  body  as  far  as  I 
know  has  an  immense  respect  for  this 
man,  Paul  Nitze,  the  President's  top 
arms  control  adviser.  He  said  SDI  only 
makes  sense  if  it  is  cost  effective  and 
survivable.  What  does  he  mean  when 
he  says  cost  effective?  He  says  that 
simply  means  if  we  can  deploy  it  and 
defeat  Soviet  missiles  cheaper  than 
they  could  overwhelm  the  system, 
that  would  be  a  good  sign  for  SDI.  We 
now  know  both  through  classified  and 
unclassified  information— this  is  in  the 
public  domain— that  the  Soviets  can 
probably  defeat  the  system  on  a  mag- 
nitude of  5  to  10  to  1  cheaper  than  we 
can  build  it.  If  you  tell  me  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  spend  $1  for  every  $5 
to  $10  we  spend  and  be  just  as  well  off, 
does  this  system  makes  any  sense  to 
you?  You  do  not  invest  your  money 
that  way.  Incidentally,  I  will  tell  you 
an  interesting  story  about  this  budget 
deficit. 

There  is  an  old  gent  in  Arkansas, 
and  he  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat, 
but  I  remember  in  1981— you  just  get 
native  intelligence  often  from  people 
who  never  went  to  the  eighth  grade- 
when  President  Reagan  was  going 
around  the  country  and  on  national 
television  saying,  "We  are  going  to  cut 
your  taxes  by  28  percent;  we  are  going 
to  double  the  defense  budget  and  bal- 
ance the  budget,"  this  old  man  said, 
"What  a  dynamite  idea.  I  wonder  why 
we  never  thought  of  that  before?" 

Nobody  argues  that  under  the  best 
case  scenario  this  system  is  going  to  be 
fail  safe,  and  is  going  to  be  100  percent 
effective.  If  you  ask  General 
Abrahamson  today,  "General,  if  you 
had  all  the  money  in  the  world  to 
build  this  system,  what  is  the  very  best 
kill  rate  you  could  possibly  antici- 
pate?"  the  figures  I  have  heard  are  90 
percent.  But  nobody  believes  that.  I 
can  tell  you  the  Soviets  have  about 
12,000  warheads.  If  1.200  of  them  got 
through,  that  is  enough  to  ruin  your 
whole  day.  That  is  enough  to  destroy 
the  great  planet  Earth. 

I  have  seen  those  little  television 
cartoons  in  30-seconds  spots.  I  do  not 
know  who  paid  for  them.  The  little 
girl  is  saying.  "My  daddy  is  so  smart. 
He  believes  in  this  system  that  the 
President  is  talking  about  that  will 
protect  our  home  from  Soviet  missiles. 
My  daddy  is  so  smart."  You  all  saw 
that  spot  on  television,  did  you  not? 
All  of  a  sudden,  slowly  but  surely  the 
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which  means  that  we  have  to  have  two 
to  three  times  as  much  power  in  our 
lasers.  They  can  thicken  the  hulls  on 
their  missiles,  which  will  require  an- 
other doubling.  They  can  put  millions 
of  decoys  in  the  noses  of  these  mis- 
siles, and  we  have  to  figure  out  which 
ones  are  real  and  which  ones  are  not. 
They  can  make  their  missiles  maneu- 
verable. 

This  is  not  classified,  and  I  will  bet 
there  are  not  50  Senators  who  know 
this:  The  Trident  II  missile,  which  the 
Navy  calls  the  D-5,  and  which  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  because  it 
is  invulnerable,  being  on  submarines, 
has  a  very  low  CEP— that  is,  the  error 
margin  where  it  hits.  That  missile  is 
very  accurate.  It  is  going  to  have  hard 
target  kill  capability,  and  we  are  going 
to  deploy  those  this  fall  on  the  Tri- 
dent submarine. 

Another  thing  the  missile  will  do  is 
maneuver.  Do  you  know  something? 
The  Soviets  do  not  have  maneuver  ca- 
pability on  their  missiles  yet,  but 
when  they  do.  I  can  tell  you  that, 
based  on  present  plans  for  SDI,  a  ma- 
neuverable  vehicle  will  defeat  SDI. 

I  can  remember  that,  as  a  child,  I 
was  worried  about  Hitler.  I  was  a  pa- 
perboy. Every  afternoon  when  I  got 
my  papers  to  fold,  to  throw  them  on 
the  front  yards  and  porches  of  my  cus- 
tomers. I  would  see  the  headlines 
about  what  Hitler  was  up  to. 

As  a  child,  younger  than  these  pages 
who  sit  here,  I  became  apprehensive 
about  what  this  all  meant.  It  later 
meant  3  years  in  the  Marine  Corps  for 
me,  3  years  out  of  my  life. 

I  had  that  sneaky  suspicion  even  as 
a  child.  But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  I 
would  read  about  the  French  having 
this  gigantic  Maginot  Line,  and  as  a 
child,  I  was  comforted  by  that.  I 
thought  that  no  matter  how  powerful 
an  army  Hitler  had,  the  French  will  be 
able  to  stop  him  because  they  have 
this  big  Maginot  Line.  I  did  not  know 
what  that  meant.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  designed  to  stop. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  this  point, 
because  everybody  here  remembers 
just  how  powerful  the  Maginot  Line 
was.  Hitler  went  over  it,  around  it.  The 
Maginot  Line  did  not  slow  up  the 
German  Army  24  hours. 

Yet,  the  argument  is  made  here 
that,  somehow  or  other,  we  can  put  a 
technology  in  the  sky  and  that  is 
going  to  be  the  end  of  it.  You  tell  me 
one  thing  we  have  ever  done  technical- 
ly in  this  country  that  we  have  not  im- 
proved on.  We'll  have  to  keep  on 
adding  to  it. 

I  remember  the  ABM  system.  I  was 
not  here,  but  the  decision  to  spend  $6 
billion  to  deploy  the  ABM  system  in 
North  Dakota  passed  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  1  vote. 

The  argument  was  made  by  the 
losing  side  at  that  time  that  by  the 
time  you  got  it  built,  it  would  be  obso- 
lete and  probably  was  not  going  to 


work,  anyway.  But,  as  always,  we  had 
a  bunch  of  Senators  that  did  not  want 
to  go  home  and  have  somebody  charge 
them  with  being  weak  on  defense,  so 
they  voted  for  it,  and  we  started  dis- 
mantling that  system  before  the  last 
weapon  was  installed.  I  was  here  when 
we  voted  to  dismantle  it. 

Some  people  say:  "Senator,  you're  a 
skeptic.  You  didn't  think  we  could 
send  somebody  to  the  Moon,  either; 
and  if  you  had  been  here,  you 
wouldn't  have  thought  we  would  ever 
develop  airplanes.  " 

Well,  I  was  around  when  the  first 
ABM  system  was  built,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  here  to  be  the  vote  to  defeat 
it. 

I  was  not  around  here  when  we 
started  talking  about  nuclear-powered 
airplanes,  which  we  have  not  done  yet 
either.  But  in  all  those  technologies 
that  people  around  here  like  to  talk 
about,  we  did  not  have  the  Soviet 
Union  trying  to  defeat  the  system. 
They  are  light  years  behind  us  in  tech- 
nology. Everybody  knows  that.  Even 
Gorbachev  knows  they  are  on  their 
way  to  becoming  a  third-rate  nation  if 
they  continue  to  spend  15  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product  on  de- 
fense. 

Well,  back  to  the  kinetic  kill  vehi- 
cles: Our  ov.n  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  had  a  question:  The  soft- 
ware is  very  vulnerable  to  errors,  and 
the  whole  system  is  vulnerable  to  a 
host  of  countermeasures. 

Incidentally,  one  other  thing  I  did 
not  mention  is  that  the  Soviets  can 
just  fire  a  few  missiles  up  with  nuclear 
weapons  on  them,  set  them  off,  and 
blind  SDI. 

Several  years  ago,  when  this  whole 
thing  came  up,  I  asked  a  very  respect- 
ed arms  negotiator,  whom  I  consider 
one  of  the  wisest  arms  negotiators, 
something. 

I  said:  "Suppose  you  were  advising 
Secretary  Gorbachev,  and  he  called 
you  in  and  he  said,  Mr.  So-and-So,  the 
United  States  is  getting  ready  to  build 
this  defensive  shield  against  our  mis- 
siles. What  do  you  advise?'  " 

He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  would 
tell  him.  I  would  tell  him.  No.  1,  Start 
building  bombers  as  fast  as  you  can 
build  them.  No.  2,  start  building  ships 
that  will  accommodate  anywhere  from 
30  to  100  cruise  missiles.  Third,  if  you 
really  feel  that  this  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, you  can  always  consider  the  clan- 
destine introduction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons into  the  United  States.  If  they 
can't  keep  carloads  of  marijuana  from 
coming  into  the  country,  certainly  we 
can  introduce  nuclear  weapons.  We 
can  plant  them  at  the  base  of  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  at  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  have 
them  ready  to  detonate  at  a  moment's 
notice.' " 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  om- 
inous than  our  reaching  that  point? 


Have  you  noticed  that  Gorbachev 
does  not  talk  about  SDI  anymore? 

He  says  that  is  not  really  a  big  deter- 
rent. Do  you  know  why?  Because  his 
advisers  apparently  have  convinced 
him  that  if  we  want  to  spend  $1  tril- 
lion doing  this,  this  is  OK,  but  they 
could  probably  defeat  it  for  $100  bil- 
lion. That  is  the  reason  he  quit  talking 
about  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan]  who  I  heard  3  years  ago, 
in  discussing  the  SDI  Program,  said  we 
have  a  fixation  somehow  that  all  mis- 
siles come  in  from  outer  space,  but  the 
truth  is  a  lot  of  them  are  going  to 
come  in  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
He  was  talking  about  the  cruise  mis- 
sile. 

The  interesting  thing  is,  number 
one,  if  the  Soviets  decided  to  build 
their  own  SDI,  I  can  just  hear  the  ar- 
guments in  this  place  right  now.  No.  1, 
how  dare  they?  No.  2,  if  they  build 
their  own  SDI  that  means  that  our 
missiles  are  then  vulnerable  to  their 
SDI  and  we  have  to  start  building  a 
whole  new  generation  of  ICBM's.  And 
the  interesting  thing  about  it  is  they 
have  already  spent  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions on  an  air  defense  system,  but  it 
doesn't  work  against  our  bombers.  If 
they  build  an  SDI  and  we  start  talking 
about  bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  you 
have  to  bear  in  mind  they  have  al- 
ready spent  $200  billion  or  $300  billion 
to  defeat  that  system. 

I  just  told  you  what  this  reputable 
arms  controller  told  me,  and  here  on 
May  2  is  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  I  am  going  to  insert  this 
in  the  Record,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately after  I  quote  from  it  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  reads  in  part: 

After  decades  of  building  up  ballistic  mi.s- 
siles  that  vault  nuclear  warheads  tlirough 
space,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pouring  money 
into  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  that  carr.v 
deadly  payloads  and  fly  closer  to  the  Earth. 

The  shift  beclouds  the  outlook  for  the 
Pentagon's  most  costly  and  far-reaching 
weapons  project,  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative, designed  to  intercept  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  space.  U.S.  strategists  warn  that 
even  if  President  Reagan  some  day  realizes 
his  dream  of  deploying  a  "peace  shield"  in 
space,  the  Soviets  will  probably  be  in  a  po.vi- 
tion  to  unleash  a  force  of  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles  that  could  sneak  under  the 
protective  umbrella. 

Exhibit  1 

Soviet  Low-Flying  Bombers  and  Missiles 

Raise  Questions  About  Star  Wars  System 

(By  Tim  Carrington) 

After  decades  of  building  up  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  vault  nuclear  warheads  through 
space,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pouring  money 
into  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  that  carry 
deadly  payloads  and  fly  closer  to  the  Earth. 

The  shift  beclouds  the  outlook  for  the 
Pentagons  most  costly  and  far-reaching 
weapons  project,  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 


tiative, designed  to  intercept  ballistic  mis- 
siles in  space.  U.S.  strategists  warn  that 
even  if  President  Reagan  some  day  realizes 
his  dream  of  deploying  a  "peace  shield"  in 
space,  the  Soviets  will  probably  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  unleash  a  force  of  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles  that  could  sneak  under  the 
protective  umbrella. 

Unlike  some  complex  countermeasures 
the  Soviets  might  use  to  foil  SDI,  or  Star 
Wars,  the  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  would 
simply  bypass  the  defense  system. 

By  focusing  on  the  gap  in  U.S.  defenses. 
Moscow  presents  the  U.S.  with  an  uncom- 
fortable choice:  to  admit  that  even  a  per- 
fectly functioning  Star  Wars  system  would 
only  counter  part  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat:  or  to  complement  the  strategic  de- 
fense system  with  a  very  costly  a>r-defense 
network  to  block  low-level  attacks. 

"It  makes  no  sense  to  deploy  SDI  as  long 
as  there  is  no  defense  against  the  emerging 
air-breathing  threat."  weapons  powered  by 
jet  engines  rather  than  by  rockets,  says 
Loren  Thompson  of  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty's national  security  studies  program. 

The  Heritage  Foundation  has  singled  out 
the  absence  of  a  U.S.  air-defense  system  as 
one  of  four  big  military  problems  the  next 
administration  will  have  to  confront.  Kim 
Holmes,  a  military  analyst  al  the  conserva- 
tive think  tank,  calls  for  the  U.S.  to  deploy 
more  tactical  fighter  planes,  as  well  as  mod- 
ernized Patriot  ground-to-air  missiles.  But 
he  concedes  that  budget  pressures  weigh 
against  such  a  buildup. 

The  Soviet  planes  and  cruise  missiles, 
meanwhile,  have  become  harder  to  track 
and  intercept.  The  Russian  AS-15.  a  cruise 
missile  that  can  travel  about  3.000  kilome- 
ters (1,875  miles),  became  operational  in 
1984.  The  missiles  can  be  mounted  on  Bear- 
H  bombers,  which  can  fire  al  a  safe  distance 
from  their  targets.  U.S.  F-15  pilots  in  Alaska 
report  a  sharp  increa.se  in  the  number  of 
Bear-H  bombers  conducting  exerci.ses.  Mr. 
Thompson  estimates  that  by  1991.  the  Sovi- 
ets will  have  more  than  100  Bear-H  bomb- 
ers, along  with  about  1,000  AS-15  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

The  Soviets  have  deployed  cruise  missiles 
that  can  be  launched  from  any  of  the  three 
newest  classes  of  submarinos.  These  subma- 
rines are  significantly  quieter  Ihan  the 
boats  ihey  are  i(pliicing.  and  thus  able  to 
travel  closer  to  the  U.S.  coastlines. 

Pentagon  officials  say  that  the  newest 
Soviet  cruise  ini.ssiles  carry  accurate  terrain- 
reading  t:\,idance  s.vstems  similar  to  those  in 
U.S.  ciui.se  mi.ssiles.  The  Soviets  arc  also  de- 
signing a  long-range  super.sonic  crui.se  mis- 
sile thai  would  be  more  difficult  to  inter- 
cept. 

The  latest  edition  of  "Soviet  Military 
Power."  released  by  the  Pentagon  Friday, 
.says  the  So\!ets  have  produced  11  Blackjack 
bombers,  which  resemble  the  U.S.  B-1 
sweptwing  bomber.  The  publication  says 
that  with  the  Blackjack  and  the  Bear-H 
bombers,  the  Soviet  "intercontinental 
bomber  force  is  more  flexible  than  it  has 
ever  been."  The  Pentagon  report  noted  that 
the  two  aircraft  could  be  refueled  In  flight 
by  the  Midas  tanker  plane,  fielded  in  1987. 

U.S.  worries  about  these  new  weapons 
may  turn  out  to  be  unnecessary,  like  the 
missile  and  bomber  gaps  of  past  eras.  Intelli- 
gence assessments  have  found  that  the  Sovi- 
ets often  hit  technological  snarls  building 
big  supersonic  bombers  like  the  Blackjack. 
Although  the  Pentagon  for  several  years 
has  been  predicting  that  the  Blackjack  was 
about  to  surge  into  full  production,  this 
hasn't  happened.  One  Defense  Department 


official  says.  "We  think  it's  in  the  realm  of 
being  deployed  " 

Though  the  bombers  and  cruise  missiles 
still  only  represent  about  10%  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' total  nuclear  arsenal,  the  low-flying  sys- 
tems could  mount  a  decapitating  strike  on 
U.S.  command  and  control  centers  the  presi- 
dent would  rely  on  during  a  crisis. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  U.S.  maintained  a 
broad  network  of  radars,  interceptor  planes, 
and  ground-to-air  missiles  to  thwart  a 
feared  Soviet  bomber  attack.  But  in  the 
1960s,  when  both  superpowers  were  building 
up  ballistic  missiles  that  could  rain  war- 
heads down  from  space,  the  U.S.  decided 
against  sinking  money  into  what  would  be 
only  a  partial  defense.  In  the  1990s,  the 
Pentagon  could  be  faced  with  the  opposite 
problem— being  able  to  deflect  nuclear  at- 
tacks in  space  but  not  inside  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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U.S.  military  planners  are  taking  some 
steps  to  lessen  the  disparity.  The  Pentagon 
is  installing  modern  radar  equipment  along 
the  aging  Di.stant  Early  Warning  line  in 
northern  Canada.  Powerful  radar  equip- 
ment is  being  designed  for  the  coastlines  as 
well,  and  the  Air  Force  is  buying  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  F-16s  to  replace  old  inter- 
ceptor planes. 

However,  strategists  say  these  moves  fall 
far  short  of  providing  a  comprehensive  de- 
fense against  the  Soviet's  newest  low-flying 
weapons.  Under  pressure  from  Congress, 
the  Pentagon  has  set  up  an  Air  Defense  Ini- 
tiative to  study  high-tech  approaches.  How- 
ever, this  project  has  only  attracted  a  frac- 
tion of  the  fimds  dedicated  to  the  better- 
known  SDI. 

"The  Air  Force  has  never  been  very  excit- 
ed about  the  air-defen.se  mi.ssion."  .sa.vs  one 
Pentagon  official.  He  notes  that  under 
budget  pressures,  the  .service  generally 
chops  air-defen.se  projects  to  keep  money 
flowing  to  bombers  and  fighter  jets. 

Some  analysts  argue  that  building  a  com- 
plex U.S.  air-defense  .s.vstem  could  be  a. 
waste  of  money.  The  Soviets  have  spent  bil- 
lions setting  up  air  defen.ses:  but  the  Penta- 
gon claims  its  low-flying  B-1  bomber. 
Stealth  bomber  and  advanced  cruise  mi.ssiles 
can  get  through  the  thicket  of  defeiLses. 
Pointing  to  what  may  turn  out  to  be  wasted 
expenditures  by  the  Soviets,  a  House  aide 
.says.  "We're  not  going  to  clamor  for  a  big 
increase." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  some 
money  for  SDI  for  research  is  appro- 
priate and  reasonable,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  debate  that.  Everybody  here 
agrees  with  that. 

But  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  on 
my  feet  here  today  is  I  know  what  is 
going  on.  I  have  been  here  now  almost 
14  years,  and  if  you  pay  attention 
around  here,  you  learn  a  few  things. 
One  of  the  things  I  have  learned  is 
that  in  this  program  the  President 
keeps  asking  for  more  and  more  and 
not  just  because  he  believes  in  it,  but 
people   in  Congress   keep  voting  for 
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tell  you  that  when  I  read 
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So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  I  am  not  too  crazy  about 
transferring  $700  million  over  to 
space.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  that  be- 
cause I  think  the  space  station  is  prob- 
ably going  to  be  built,  but  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  because  I  want  to 
believe  that  some  of  these  days  we  are 
going  to  come  to  our  senses  around 
here  about  what  we  really  need  to  do 
to  become  a  leaner,  more  efficient  and 
effective  fighting  country  in  our  mili- 
tary, and  I  can  tell  you  the  expendi- 
ture of  $4.5  to  $5  billion  on  SDI  year 
after  year,  headed  for  a  trillion  dol- 
lars, weakens  America.  As  I  say,  I 
would  love  to  debate  the  proposition 
that  that  weakens  this  country:  it  does 
not  strengthen  us. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  Senators  who  want  to  speak  on 
this  subject  and  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  cut  off  debate. 

I  previously  indicated  that  I  will 
move  to  table  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  am  wondering  in  the  interest  of 
conserving  time  if  we  could  get  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  allow  the 
speakers  who  want  to  speak  now,  I  was 
thinking  if  we  could  agree  for  5  min- 
utes from  the  different  speakers  that 
are  on  hand  and  then  we  would  have  a 
vote  on  the  tabling  motion  that  I 
intend  to  make  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  then 
following  that  maybe  10  minutes 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  this  Senator  on 
his  amendment  and  then  we  can  dis- 
pose of  this. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  hesi- 
tate right  now  to  put  a  limitation  of 
time  on  this  thing.  There  are  some 
matters  that  I  am  looking  into  that  I 
may  want  to  speak  several  times.  At 
this  stage  I  cannot  agree  to  a  time  lim- 
itation. 

Mr.  EXON.  Then  we  made  an  effort. 
We  will  maybe  make  an  effort  on  that 
sometime  later. 

I  would  just  tell  all  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  cut  off  debate,  but  a  tabling 
motion  is  in  order  any  time  any  Sena- 
tor gets  the  floor. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  make 
our  points.  We  have  been  on  this  now 
for  2  hours,  and  a  lot  of  good  informa- 
tion has  flown.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  minds  have  been  changed. 

I  would  simply  advise  the  Chair  that 
the  ranking  member  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  I  do  not  believe  has  yet 
been  recognized  for  his  opening  state- 
ment during  the  2  hours  that  we  have 
been  in  debate,  which  is  somewhat  un- 
usual, and  if  possible  I  would  like  to 
appeal  to  the  Chair  while  I  cannot 
control  the  Chair  from  this  position, 
that  it  would  .seem  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  should  stand  for  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  recognition  at  this  time. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  question  of 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  the  question 
of  a  time  limitation  on  the  under- 
lying Johnston-Evans-Bumpers-Levln- 
amendment.  we  would  certainly  agree 
to  a  time  limitation.  I  think  we  would 
need  probably  15  minutes  on  our  side. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  propose  this,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  presented  his 
case  fully  and  we  will  be  voting  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  first,  as  I  under- 
stand the  order. 

Could  we  vote  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment  at.  say,  20  after  12,  and 
then  move  directly  to  the  vote  on  the 
Johnston  amendment? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  advise 
the  Senator  that  I  tried  to  propose 
that  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
objected  and  I  think  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  was  about  ready  to 
object.  So.  at  this  juncture,  it  does  not 
look  possible. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  could  further  get  my 
colleague  to  yield,  could  I  inquire  ap- 
proximately how  much  time  the  Sena- 
tors from  Alabama  would  desire  if  we 
entered  into  a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  As  I  said.  I  am  looking 
into  some  aspects  of  that  right  now 
and  I  am  in  a  stage  of  uncertainty. 
Right  now,  I  do  not  think  I  would  take 
more  than  10  minutes  on  the  Prox- 
mire amendment.  What  I  will  do  on 
the  Johnston  amendment,  I  am  uncer- 
tain of  right  at  this  stage.  I  think  we 
probably  would  be  in  a  better  position 
in  a  little  while.  Maybe  we  should  let 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  speak  and 
the  two  Senators  from  Alabama  speak 
and  then  I  think  we  might  be  able  to 
enter  into  an  agreement.  Right  now,  I 
just  have  an  uncertainty. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  further  inquire 
whether  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  like  to  speak  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Proxmire  amendment  or  is 
it  on  the  Johnston  amendment,  or 
both? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  speak  first  on  the 
Proxmire  second-degree  amendment 
for  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  made  a  right  decision  to 
go  ahead. 

We  have  six  major  amendments.  We 
have  a  function  this  evening  that  I  am 
sure  is  going  to  require  that  we  not  go 
later  than  about  6  or  7  o'clock,  de- 
pending on  whether  we  can  line  up 
votes  for  tomorrow  and  debate  would 
carry  over  into  the  evening  and  to 


hold  rollcall  votes  over  until  tomor- 
row. 

We  have  had  about  2  hours  on  this 
debate.  I  know  it  has  been  a  good  one. 
It  is  an  enormously  important  subject, 
but  I  would  suggest  we  are  going  to 
have  to  find  a  way  to  accelerate  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  the  schedule  for 
today. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  in  just  a 
short  time,  if  we  go  ahead  on  this  and 
let  us  speak  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, after  that  is  over  I  think  we  will 
do  it.  We  are  not  trying  to  delay.  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  trying  to  eliminate 
some  uncertainty. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand.  I  certainly 
know  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  a 
very  keen  interest  in  this  matter  and  a 
lot  of  expertise. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces 
for  speaking  on  my  behalf.  I  do  not 
feel  I  have  been  denied  the  opportuni- 
ty. I  have  listened. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can,  in  a 
very  short  time,  set  forth  an  argument 
which  I  hope  will  be  persuasive  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate.  And 
that  is,  sometimes  we  have  short 
memories. 

Last  fall,  this  Congress  was  in  abso- 
lute gridlock.  It  could  not  move.  We 
had  no  expectation  of  going  home  for 
Christmas  until  such  time  as  the 
President  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  sat  down  and  fashioned  this 
summit  agreement. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum issued  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  which  summarizes  the 
essence  of  that  summit  agreement.  If 
my  colleagues  will  bear  with  me  a 
minute  or  2,  I  would  like  to  acquaint 
you  with  these  details.  Paragraph  one: 

The  elements  of  this  agreement  should 
provide  for  deficit  reduction  amounts  that 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Re- 
affirmation Act  of  1987  and  thus  when  fully 
implemented  eliminate  the  need  for  seques- 
tration. 

And  that  was  an  important  decision 
that  was  made  in  the  fall. 

The  package  outline  is  approved  by  the 
President,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Majority 
and  Republican  Leadership  of  Congress. 

The  President  and  the  Leadership  of  Con- 
gress agree  to  carry  out  this  agreement. 

The  President's  FY  1989  budget  shall 
comply  with  the  appropriations  levels  in 
this  agreement. 

For  FY  1988  Congress  shall  present  recon- 
ciliation and  the  continuing  resolution  (or 
other  appropriations  legislation)  to  the 
President  concurrently. 

Congress  shall  provide  sufficient  budget 
authority  to  achieve  full  levels  of  domestic, 
international  affairs,  and  defense  outlays,  in 
both  FY  1988  and  FY  1989. 

Agreed  upon  discretionary  spending  levels 
are  as  follows: 

Then  they  are  set  forth  right  here. 


The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  to 
breach  this.  It  would  be  a  violation  of 
this  budget  summit  in  two  areas.  One, 
you  would  bring  down  the  defense  cap, 
and,  second,  you  would  jack  up  the  do- 
mestic cap. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  1  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  of  the  Proxmire 
amendment  which  would  have  that 
effect,  because  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment reduces  that  $299.5  billion.  The 
Johnston  amendment  does  not  move 
the  money  out  of  defense.  The  John- 
ston amendment  keeps  it  in  defense. 

If  you  will  look  back  at  your  bill,  the 
bill,  under  SDI,  has  a  number  of  cate- 
gories, I  think  some  five  categories  al- 
ready, that  specify  as  follows.  This  is 
on  page  25  under  section  (b)  beginning 
with  the  words,  "Of  the  amounts 
available  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative *  *  *."  It  has  a  subsection  (a) 
and  then  it  specifies  "$200  million 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  ad- 
vanced launch  system." 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may.  I  am  an- 
swering the  Senator's  question. 

Then  you  go  down  this  list  and  you 
have  the  BSTS,  you  have  ERIS,  you 
have  HEDI.  and  you  have  Gallium  Ar- 
senide. What  we  do  is  simply  add  a 
sixth  category,  which  says  that  $700 
million  shall  be  available  only  to  reim- 
burse NASA  as  DOD's  share  of  the 
cost.  And,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  29  per- 
cent, the  $700  million  is  DOD's  share 
of  the  shuttle  cost.  It  is  exactly  con- 
sistent with  what  you  have  done  in 
your  bill  and  the  $700  million  repre- 
sents DODs  share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
technically  correct.  He  has  very  skill- 
fully stayed  within  a  technical  frame- 
work. But,  in  terms  of  the  spirit  of  the 
budget  agreement  and  the  spirit  of  the 
summit,  it  is  gone. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
quoted  from  the  defense  appropriation 
report.  I  am  sorry  if  I  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  that  was  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  was  not.  It  was  the  de- 
fense appropriation  report. 

But  the  defense  appropriation 
report  clearly  recognized,  before  this 
amendment  arose,  that  NASA  has  a 
direct  relationship  to  defense. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
on  that  point.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  facts  being  brought 
forth  that  after  1992  we  will  have  far 
less  reliance  on  it.  To  me,  those  are 
subsidiary  arguments. 

My  point  is.  if  we  are  ever  to  have  an 
expectation  of  a  budget  summit  hold- 
ing up.  then  we  cannot  trash  this  one. 
And  that  is  the  essence  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  here. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Only,  if  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator,  if  NASA  does  not 
have  a  relationship  to  defense.  If  you 
can  say  that  NASA  has  no  relationship 
to  defense,  your  argument  is  logically 
correct.  If  it  does,  it  is  not  logicially 
correct. 

You  may  disagree  with  it,  you  may 
not  like  a  space  station,  but  as  far  as 
having  a  relationship  to  defense,  it  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recognized  it. 
The  Senate  has  recognized  it.  The  29 
percent  is  mathematically  the  proper 
share,  considering  the  15  launches  of 
the  52  NASA  launches. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  I»resident,  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  could  come  in 
and  make  the  same  arguments  with  re- 
spect to  housing,  medical  things,  all 
types  of  subjects  which  have  a  rela- 
tionship to  defense  and  defense  de- 
pendence on  certain  other  programs 
and  we  slowly  begin  to  bring  down  the 
effectiveness  of  the  defense  cap. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  we  added  some 
money  for  defense  housing  or  for  the 
CHAMPUS  Program,  you  would  clear- 
ly say  that  that  is  not  breaching  the 
cap.  But,  obviously,  if  we  added  it  for 
civilian  housing,  it  would.  This  29  per- 
cent, the  $700  million,  is  for  the  DOD 
share  of  NASA. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
essence  of  what  the  Senator  is  doing  is 
taking  dollars  away  from  the  Cabinet 
officer  assigned  to  this  budget,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  effectively 
putting  it  in  another  budget. 

We  can  use  the  technicalities  that 
you  skillfully  moved  it  around,  but.  in 
essence,  it  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
summit  agreement.  And  it  was  the 
summit  agreement  that  rescued  the 
Congress  from  sitting  here  throughout 
that  period  doing  nothing.  You  re- 
member it  well.  You  were  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  tell  you. 
Senator,  at  the  summit  agreement  we 
put  a  cap  of  $299.5  billion  in  BA. 
which  was  both  a  cap  and  a  ceiling.  I 
agree  with  that.  That  is  why  I  opposed 
the  Proxmire  amendment.  But  we 
never  said  how  we  defined  how  that 
$299.5  billion  should  be  made  up. 

There  are  those  who  think  we  ought 
to  spend  more  of  the  $299.5  billion  on 
SDI.  There  are  those  who  think  we 
ought  to  spend  less.  There  are  those 
who  think  we  ought  to  build  an  ad- 
vanced launch  system  for  the  rocket 
and  all  of  those  kinds  of  things.  But 
this  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
summit  agreement  and  simply  recog- 
nizes DOD's  share  of  NASA. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
repeat  that  the  NASA  account  is  not 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  $299.5  billion 
was  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
figure  over  which  he  would  exercise 
discretion.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
summit  agreement. 
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back  to  the  argument 
he  Senator   from  Virginia 
disguised  violation  of  the 
that  was  made.  I  have  got  a 
of  figures  on  this.  I  just 
that  here  are  some  of  the 
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ion  dollars  for  the  replace- 
$3.5  billion  for  the  now 
.  launch  facility  at  Van- 
$2  billion  in  the  develop- 
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launch  satellite  programs; 
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billion  in  advance  payment 
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on.  So,  when  the  Senator 
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straightforward  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  defeat  both  of  these  amend- 
ments when  I  make  the  tabling 
motion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  m 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin Senator  Proxmire.  which  is  a 
second  degree  amendment  to  the 
Johnston  amendment.  I  have,  from 
the  very  beginning,  supported  SDI  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  I  hope  to  outline 
some  of  those  in  a  few  remarks  that  I 
will  make. 

I,  likewise,  have  supported  the  space 
program  completely.  I  believe  I  was 
the  first  Senator  to  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  initiate  a  program  for  a  perma- 
nently manned  space  station.  And  I 
really  think  that  the  space  station  has 
tremendous  potential,  not  only  in 
space  but  for  byproducts  that  it  could 
produce  particularly  in  the  area  of 
medical  research  and  materials  proc- 

6ssinR> 

However,  the  Johnston  amendment 
puts  me  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place;  I  will  be  forced  to  make  a  very 
difficult  decision— that  is  choosing  be- 
tween adequate  funding  for  space  or 
funding  for  SDI.  While  the  Johnston 
amendment  would  put  badly  needed 
funds  into  the  Shuttle  program  and 
could  free  funds  also  badly  needed  for 
the  space  station,  the  amendment 
takes  the  money  from  SDI,  another 
program  which  I  greatly  support.  In 
that  regard,  the  Johnston  amendment 
is  a  particularly  difficult  amendment 
for  me  since  it  deals  with  two  pro- 
grams that  I  think  have  great  poten- 
tial. 

But  let  me  direct  my  remarks  at  this 
time  to  the  Proxmire  amendment.  I 
think  you  have  to  look  at  the  Space 
Program  to  really  give  you  proper  per- 
spective as  to  one  phase  of  SDI.  That 
is  the  success  of  the  Space  Program  in 
producing  valuable  spinoffs  and  by- 
products. 

1  do  not  think  anyone  today  can 
challenge  the  fact  that  the  Space  Pro- 
gram has  many,  many  times  paid  for 
itself  in  economic  enhancements  to 
this  country.  Digital  watches,  for  ex- 
ample, came  out  of  the  Space  Pro- 
gram. Great  advancements  in  the  field 
of  computer  science  have  come  from 
the  Space  Program.  The  satellites  that 
people  are  using  in  rural  areas  to  view- 
television  would  not  be  possible  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Space  Program. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  a  great  many 
instances  where  spinoffs  and  byprod- 
ucts have  provided  great  benefits  to 
the  American  people.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Space  Program  has 
brought  economic  benefits  that  no  one 


that  can  produce  tremendous  econom- 
ic benefits  to  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  we  ever 
have  an  SDI  defensive  program. 

I  say  this  because  it  concentrates  re- 
sources that  are  being  directed  toward 
certain  technologies  that  have  a  tre- 
mendous scientific  and  economic  po- 
tential. One  of  the  first  bills  that  I  in- 
troduced when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
was  to  create  a  National  Laser  Insti- 
tute, to  bring  about  the  coordination 
of  the  development  of  laser  technolo- 
gy and  the  many  aspects  of  that  tech- 
nology, at  that  time. 

We  were  even  thinking  about  laser- 
generated  fusion. 

Today  we  see  laser  technology  being 
used  as  a  surgical  scalpel  to  remove 
cataracts  from  the  human  eye.  There 
are  those  that  predict  that  laser  tech- 
nology will  one  day  produce  laser 
beams  to  clean  out  clogged  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  circulatory  system 
and  the  heart  and  that  open  heart  sur- 
gery, bypa.ss  surgery,  will  be  obsolete 
in  a  few  years. 

As  a  result  of  laser  technology,  long- 
range  projections  have  been  made  by 
scientists  that  we  can  develop  a  pro- 
pulsion system  by  which  spacecraft 
could  be  launched  into  space  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  of  speed  far  greater 
than  what  we  could  imagine  to  date. 
So  you  can  see,  lasers  have  a  great  po- 
tential and  the  SDI  Program  is  devot- 
ing a  good  deal  of  resources  to  this  ex- 
citing technology. 

Computer  science,  under  the  SDI 
Program,  must  advance  tremendously. 
We  now  probably  are  somewhere  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  generation 
of  computers. 

There  are  those  who  predict  that, 
with  the  SDI  Program,  we  can  go  to 
the  9th  and  10th  generation  of  com- 
puters. The  advancements  in  the  area 
of  computer  science,  by  concentrating 
on  an  SDI  Program,  also  have  tremen- 
dous potential.  While  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist. Mr.  President,  it  just  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  to  me  to  continue 
this  exciting  program  which  could 
yield  many  great  benefits,  both  in 
commercial  activities  and  defense 
technology. 

Then  there  is  the  area,  which  I  am 
told  by  many  scientists,  has  tremen- 
dous opportunities,  and  that  is  in  the 
field  of  optics.  These  are  all  essential 
in  the  SDI  Program  and  they  are 
being  greatly  advanced  due  to  the  on- 
going SDI  research. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  are  just  a 
few  areas  that  can  be  advanced  as  a 
result  of  our  investment  in  SDI. 

Certainly  today  there  is  a  large 
group  of  scientists  that  says  SDI  can 
be  successful  as  a  defensive  shield,  and 
those  arguments  have  been  made.  The 


Armed  Services  Committee  has  care- 
fully considered  those  and  are  recom- 
mending a  good  funding  level  for  the 
SDI  Program. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  can 
be  a  perfect  shield  as  those  who  have 
advocated  it.  I  am  not  a  scientist  in 
that  regard,  I  am  not  sure  I  can  prop- 
erly evaluate  it.  but  I  think  we  are 
now  at  a  stage  of  research  where  we 
need  to  continue  to  support  SDI  and 
support  it  vigorously. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  at  a  re- 
search stage  today  that  I  think  in  a 
few  or  more  years,  we  will  be  in  a  situ- 
ation to  properly  evaluate  the  status 
and  defensive  possibilities  of  the  SDI 
Program.  But  in  the  meantime,  re- 
search into  those  areas  of  technology 
that  can  mean  so  much  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  the  economy  of 
America  ought  to  go  forward  to  see  if 
a  defensive  shield  could  someday,  in 
the  near  future,  be  possible.  So,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  we  should  not 
cut  back  on  SDIs  research  at  this 
time. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
the  great  potential  of  space  technolo- 
gy. There  are  so  many  great  things 
that  can  come  from  space  technology 
that  benefit  our  everyday  lives  that  we 
could  not  count  them  all.  We  ought  to 
build  a  space  station,  and  we  ought  to 
move  forward  for  the  next  few  years 
certainly  in  the  research  area  of  SDI. 

The  ALPS  Program  that  Senator 
NuNN  has  spoken  about  also  has  tre- 
mendous potential.  As  we  look  to  the 
future,  the  real  danger  of  a  missile 
being  launched  against  the  United 
States  probably,  and  I  have  to  say 
probably  because  I  do  not  know,  would 
more  likely  come  from  a  nation  other 
than  Russia.  It  would  more  likely 
come  from  a  third  country  or  from  a 
mad  group  of  individuals  such  as  ter- 
rorists. We  will  have  to  consider  this. 
Certainly  the  ALPS  Program  as  con- 
ceived by  Senator  Nunn  deserves  con- 
siderable attention  as  we  go  forward 
with  the  evaluation  of  a  strategic  de- 
fense. 

With  regard  to  SDI  funding,  we  are 
in  a  situation  of  where  the  House  has 
already  cut  SDI  funding.  In  the  floor 
debate  in  the  House,  they  were  saying 
that  when  you  get  to  conference,  the 
Senate  will  have  a  high  figure  and  we 
will  end  up  splitting  the  difference  or 
coming  close  to  it.  That  this  is  what 
has  happened  now  almost  every  year 
in  regard  to  the  authorization  for  SDI 
funding. 

The  House  passed  a  SDI  funding 
level  for  SDI  that  was  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion. The  Senate  figure,  out  of  com- 
mittee, is  $4.55  billion. 

So  Mr.  President,  if  we  accept  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  we  will  cut  $700 
million  from  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  level,  and  we  would 
then  have  a  situation  where  we  would 
go  to  conference  with  a  SDI  funding 
level  much  closer  to  the  House  level. 


thereby  reducing  our  negotiating  room 
and  ending  up  with  a  lower  total  fund- 
ing for  the  SDI  Program.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  feel  like  we  ought  to  defeat  the 
Proxmire  amendment  at  this  time. 
However,  the  Johnston  amendment 
causes  me  a  great  deal  of  concern.  At 
that  stage,  I  am  simply  in  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  about  my  position  on  it. 
In  that  regard,  I  want  to  study  it  fur- 
ther. It  involves  the  issues  of  alloca- 
tion of  funds  that  will  go  to  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  there  are  competing  fac- 
tors there.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
matter,  but  it  is  one  that  I  want  to 
give  further  study  to. 

However,  at  this  time,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHELBY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered first  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  second  degree  amendment 
offered  to  it  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  NASA 
funding  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  very  high  priority  for  this  Sena- 
tor. 

I  could  not  imagine  a  more  deserving 
recipient  of  additional  funding. 

However,  I  do  believe  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  another  account  should  have 
been  attempted  during  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution,  not  during 
debate  of  the  defense  bill. 

The  administration's  request  for 
$4.84  billion  for  the  program  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  members  of  this 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Work- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  reported 
out  a  funding  level  of  $4.55  billion  for 
SDI.  a  cut  of  about  $300  million  from 
the  President's  request. 

I  believe  that  a  funding  level  of  $4.55 
billion,  $4,271  billion  for  defense, 
strikes  a  satisfactory  balance  between 
the  need  for  healthy  growth  in  this 
program  and  the  need  to  work  within 
current  budget  constraints. 

The  Soviets  wish  to  stop  us  from 
proceeding  with  our  SDI  while  they  go 
forward  with  theirs.  At  this  point  in 
time,  however,  the  United  States  has 
absolutely  no  defense  against  nuclear 
attack.  Nothing.  Zero. 

One  must  remember  that  for  many 
years  now  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
investing  huge  amounts  of  money  on 
an  extensive  strategic  defense  effort  of 
its  own,  an  effort  that  appears  to  in- 
clude the  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  traditional  ABM  systems 
and  components  that  could  be  expand- 
ed quickly  for  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense purposes. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  be  working 
toward  the  development  of  directed- 


energy  weapons  systems  that  can  be 
used  for  strategic  missile  defense  and 
to  attack  space  targets. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  for 
his  part,  has  good  reason  to  oppose 
U.S.  research  into  a  strategic  defense. 
He  has  made  it  clear  that  his  main  job 
is  to  rescue  the  Soviet  economy.  He 
does  not  want  to  have  to  spend  billions 
of  rubles  on  an  even  more  sophisticat- 
ed high-technology  competition  with 
our  country.  A  competition  in  which 
our  country  already  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Soviets  are  far  behind  the 
United  States  in  the  computer  tech- 
nology necessary  to  develop  the  com- 
mand, control  and  communications 
network  necessary  to  manage  a  whole 
system. 

All  this  notwithstanding,  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  SDI 
Program.  Kenetic  energy  weapons 
such  as  ERIS  the  exoatmospheric  re- 
entry vehicle  interceptor  subsystem 
and  HEDI.  The  high  endoatmospheric 
defense  interceptor  show  exceptional 
promise.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  put  a  floor  on 
funding  levels  for  ERIS  and  hedi  as 
well  as  the  advanced  launch  system 
and  BSTS. 

The  House,  as  has  already  been  said, 
has  reduced  funding  on  SDI  to  $3.5 
billion.  The  Johnston  amendment 
would  put  the  Senate  at  $3.85  billion. 
We  would  come  out  of  conference  at 
around  $3.7  billion.  $200  million  less 
than  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  quote 
from  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative,  prepared  by 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  organi- 
zation just  last  month.  The  goal  of  the 
SDI  Program  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  and  I  quote: 

To  conduct  a  vigorous  research  and  tech- 
nology program  that  could  provide  the  basis 
for  an  informed  decision  regarding  the  fea- 
sibility of  eliminating  the  threat  posed  by 
nuclear  ballistic  missiles  of  all  ranges  and 
increasing  the  contribution  of  defensive  sys- 
tems to  United  States  and  allied  security. 

The  role  of  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative could  not  be  put  more  succinct- 
ly. The  $4.55  billion  approved  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  this 
program  is  the  absolute  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  sustain  progress 
already  made.  Anything  less  will  serve 
only  to  increase  total  costs  at  the  risk 
of  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Proxmire  and 
Johnston  amendments  which  would 
reduce  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommended  funding  level  of  $4.55 
billion  for  the  SDI  Program  by  $700 
million.  The  Johnston  amendment 
transfers  these  funds  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. As  I  understand  it,  the  Proxmire 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  item 
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.„,  in  putting  together 
fiscal  year  1989  budget 
already  reduced  the  pro- 
7  billion  from  the  original 
1989    request,    and    the 
Committee    reduced 
, by  another  $285  mil- 
recommended  level,  I  be- 
SDI  program  reflects  a 
security  requirements 
constraints,   and   is  a 
techiical  program. 

Program  itself  is  also  a  bal- 
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SDI  Program  as  a  result  of 
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addressed  the  Chair. 
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warranted  by  that  program.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  for  DOD/SDI  funds 
constituted  a  28-percent  increase  over 
last  years  level.  The  $4.6  billion  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  still 
grants  the  DOD  portion  of  SDI  a  21.7- 
percent  increase  over  last  years  level. 
Now,  this  is  in  very  sharp  contrast  to 
how  other  research  and  development 
programs  are  faring  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  aggregate  R&D  programs 
of  the  three  military  services  actually 
are  sustaining  a  cut  from  last  year's 
level.  When  you  put  the  R&D  pro- 
grams of  the  services  together,  what 
we  find  is  in  this  budget  there  is  actu- 
ally a  reduction  in  research  and  devel- 
opment at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
an  increase  proposed  by  the  President 
of  28  percent  in  SDI  and  by  the  com- 
mittee of  over  21  percent. 

We  get  national  defense  return  on 
our  research  and  development  invest- 
ment in  the  Services.  We  need  that  de- 
velopment and  we  will  get  national  de- 
fense return  form  an  investment  in 
the  Shuttle  Program  as  proposed  in 
the  Johnston  amendment.  But  what 
do  we  get  for  our  investment  in  SDI? 
Given  the  numerous  technical  prob- 
lems with  the  program  which  have 
been  cited  by  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  in  recent  studies,  the 
many  unanswered  questions  about 
how  the  phased  deployment  of  SDI 
will  affect  our  security,  and  the  seri- 
ous question  about  how  the  SDI  office 
has  handled  the  relationship  with  var- 
ious advisory  committees,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  justify  providing  the  SDI 
program  with  a  21-percent  increase  m 
their  current  budget. 

First,  a  word  on  the  technical  prob- 
lems. According  to  a  report  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  OTA  study 
made  the  following  observations  about 
the  SDI  Program.  First,  there  has 
been  little  analysis  of  any  kind  of 
space-based  threats  to  the  system  sur- 
vivability; in  particular,  the  SDIO  and 
its  contractors  have  conducted  no  seri- 
ous study  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
both  occupy  space  with  comparable 
systems. 

Second,  it  appears  that  direct  ascent 
nuclear  antisatellite  weapons  would 
pose  a  significant  threat  to  all  three 
defense  systems  phases  but  particular- 
ly the  first  two. 

Third,  in  OTA's  judgment,  in  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
there  would  be  a  significant  probabili- 
ty that  the  first  and  presumably  only 
time  ballistic  missile  defense  systems 
are  used  in  a  real  war  it  would  suffer  a 
catastrophic  failure.  In  other  words, 
OTA  is  reported  as  saying  that  the 
SDIO  has  not  even  analyzed  whether 
SDI  deployment  makes  sense  if  the 
Soviets  also  deploy  such  a  system,  that 
the  survivability  of  the  first  two 
phases  of  SDI  is  placed  in  serious 
doubt  by  a  weapons  system  we  first 
tested  in  the  1960's.  that  direct  ascent 


nuclear  antisatellite,  and  that  it  is  sig- 
nificantly probable  that  this  whole 
system  will  catastrophically  fail  if  it  is 
ever  called  upon  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  system  that  we 
should  be  providing  a  21-percent  in- 
crease  in   research   and   development 
funding  for  when  we  cannot  even  get 
the  space  shuttle  off  the  ground,  and 
when  we  have  other  higher  priority 
defense  programs  that  are  going  un- 
funded in  this  bill?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Just  one  word  about  those  advisory 
committees  that  the  SDI  is  relying  on. 
They   have   mishandled   the   advisory 
committee  that  they  fund.  We  have  a 
law  in  this  country  that  governs  Fed- 
eral advisory  committees.  It  is  called 
FACA.  FACA  requires  balanced  advi- 
sory committees.  It  requires  a  charter 
for  each  committee  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  them  and  to  justify  their  cre- 
ation. Our  law  requires  minutes  and 
recordkeeping  for  those  advisory  com- 
mittees.  It   has  salary   limits  on  the 
people  who  belong  to  those  advisory 
committees.  It  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic 2-year  termination  of  the  com- 
mittees.  And   it   requires  agencies  to 
protect  committees  against  inappropri- 
ate influences  by  special  interests. 

There  is  a  pattern  of  noncompliance 
with  our  advi.sory  committee  law  when 
it  comes  to  the  SDI  Office,  and  the 
SDI   Program.   First   of  all.   the  very 
panels  that  advise  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  set  up  SDI.  the  Fletcher 
and    the    Hoffman    panels,    were   not 
formed  nor  did  they  operate  in  compli- 
ance with  our  law.  The  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  was  not  complied 
with  by  the  very  panels  that  recom- 
mended the  existence  and  the  creation 
of  the  SDI  Program.  And  the  people 
who  were  participating  in  that  were  so 
informed  by  the  DOD  general  coun- 
sels  office,  and  they  were  told  not  to 
circumvent  FACA.  They  were  told  it 
was  improper  to  do  .so.  but  they  did  so 
anyway.  Those  panels  were  set  up  in 
noncompliance  with  FACA  despite  the 
recommendation  of  the  general  coun- 
sel's office  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Then,  after  the  SDI  Office  was  cre- 
ated, there  as  a  panel  on  the  lethality 
and  a  panel  on  kinetic  energy.  These 
are  the  very  people  who  are  advising 
the  SDI  presumably  independently 
and  objectively  on  what  they  should 
be  doing.  Those  panels  were  not 
formed  in  compliance  with  our  law. 

After  our  inquiry,  the  head  of  the 
SDI  Program  acknowledged  that  they 
should  have  been  chartered  and  he 
terminated  them. 

Then  there  is  another  group  called 
the  Eastport  group.  They  are  the  ones 
who  advise  the  SDI  Office  on  battle 
management  and  on  computers.  After 
our  inquiry,  again  the  SDI  Office  de- 
cided to  stop  their  funding  and  they 
are  now  reviewing  whether  or  not  the 


Eastport  group  should  have  been  char- 
tered under  FACA.  And  may  I  tell  the 
Chair  and  my  colleagues  that  the  pre- 
liminary decision  of  the  DOD  staff  is 
that  it  should  have  been  chartered, 
and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion says  it  should  have  been  char- 
tered. 

How  about  the  SDI  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  only  advisory  committee 
that  the  SDIO  has  chartered  properly 
under  FACA?  They  in  turn  are  not 
even  following  the  rules.  When  you 
look  at  the  one  advisory  committee 
that  they  have  formed  in  compliance 
with  our  advisory  law.  our  advisory 
committee  law.  all  12  of  the  appoint- 
ees of  that  committee  began  to  serve 
prior  to  filing  of  their  financial  disclo- 
sure forms,  all  12  began  their  service 
prior  to  the  review  of  those  forms,  all 
12  began  prior  to  the  filing  of  their 
disqualification  forms,  3  of  the  12  do 
not  even  have  a  current  appointment, 
and  6  of  the  12  have  not  filed  the 
proper  disqualification  forms.  This 
was  despite  all  of  the  potential  con- 
flicts of  interest  that  exist,  conflicts  of 
interest  that  are  so  right  that  some 
people  who  have  been  appointed  to 
these  panels  have  refused  to  serve. 

David  Parnas.  a  professor  who  was 
appointed  to  the  Eastport  Panel,  final- 
ly wrote  to  the  head  of  the  SDIO 
saying  that: 

The  panel  on  which  you  have  asked  me  to 
serve  is  not  appropriately  constituted,  clear- 
ly chartered,  or  adequately  informed.  There 
are  better  ways  to  manage  research. 

This  is  what  he  pointedly  told  us 
then  back  in  1985.  "During  the  first 
sittings  of  our  panel,  I  could  see  the 
dollar  figures  dazzling  everyone  in- 
volved. Almost  everyone  that  I  know 
sees  in  the  SDI  a  new  pot  of  gold  just 
waiting  to  be  tapped,"  and  he  decided 
to  resign  from  that  panel. 

So  put  together  tv.o  facts:  First,  the 
technical  problems  that  exist  with 
SDI,  and  the  fact  that  SDIO  has  re- 
peatedly been  in  noncompliance  with 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
the  act  which  is  supposed  to  give  us 
some  kind  of  confidence  that  the 
people  that  advise  us  are  representing 
the  public  interest  and  not  their  pri- 
vate interests;  that  are  supposed  to 
give  us  some  assurance  that  there  will 
not  be  self-dealing  and  use  of  inside  in- 
formation, some  guarantees  that  there 
will  not  be  conflict  of  interest. 

That  act  has  not  been  complied  with 
by  any  of  the  advisory  committees  rep- 
resenting the  SDI  Program.  Is  this  the 
program  that  should  be  given  a  21-per- 
cent increase  in  its  funding?  I  think 
not. 

I  think  there  are  much  better  uses 
of  the  funds,  and  that  is  why  I  hope 
that  we  will  support  the  Johnston 
amendment. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  move  things  along  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous  consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  no  further  debate  or  amendments 
or  other  actions  save  a  tabling  motion 
on  the  Proxmire  amendment;  there  be 
no  further  debate  except  for  3  minutes 
as  has  been  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  3  minutes  to 
be  granted  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia; following  that,  since  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  I  will  move  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin;  following 
that— this  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the 
unanimous  consent  request— and  if  the 
tabling  motion  is  successful,  then  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  follow  a  half  hour  evenly  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  end 
debate,  finish  debate,  on  the  underly- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana;  and  that  no  amendments  or 
parliamentary  moves  be  made  other 
than  tabling  and/or  a  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  agree  with 
the  general  proposal  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  outlined  with  the 
exception  that  I  think  if  we  could  cut 
down  that  time,  I  would  prefer  to  vote, 
after  perhaps  5  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  side  of  the  Johnston  amendment. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Up  or  down. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  intended  to  offer  the 
tabling  motion  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  unanimous  consent  on  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  asking  for  unani- 
mous consent  as  I  outlined,  and  I  out- 
lined and  clearly  stated  that  in  each 
case  the  only  amendments,  or  motions, 
that  would  be  in  order  would  be  re- 
quests for  the  yeas  and  nays  and/or  a 
tabling  motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  go  along 
with  the  5  minutes  on  an  up  or  down 
vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  the  Senator  objecting 
to  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  suggest 
we  talk  a  moment  about  this  before  we 
propose  the  formal  motion  or  at  least 
I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka to  withhold  the  formal  motion.  For 
one  thing,  the  majority  leader  has  to 
be  consulted,  I  understand,  on  any 
unanimous  consent  request,  and  I  am 
sure  the  minority  leader  would  have  to 
be  consulted  also.  That  is  taking  place 
right  now.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  if  he  would  withhold. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  withhold  and 
maybe  in  the  interest  of  conservation 
of  time,  we  could  entertain  Senators 
who  do  wish  to  speak. 

I  believe  now  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  also  like  to  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject. So  I  ask  the  Chair  to  withhold 


action  on  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  withheld. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan referred  to  the  OTA  report.  I 
should  like  to  put  this  matter  in 
proper  perspective  by  reading  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee.  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  dated 
May  2.  1988.  signed  by  James  A. 
Abrahamson,  Lieutenant  General, 
USAF.  Director,  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Organization,  and  John  H.  Gib- 
bons. Director,  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  U.S.  Congress. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradlee:  As  the  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Congress'  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA)  and  the  Defense  Departments 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
(SDIO).  we  take  serious  issue  with  the  April 
24  Washington  Post  story  on  the  new  OTA 
study  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  Post  story  offered  an  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  picture  of  the  OTA  findings. 
The  OTA  study  examines  very  complex 
issues  in  considerable  detail:  any  effort  to 
distill  its  contents  into  a  few  newspaper 
column  inches  would  have  to  result  in  over- 
simplifications which,  while  regrettable,  are 
understandable.  However,  in  writing  about 
the  OTA  report  before  it  is  publicly  avail- 
able, the  Post  denied  its  readers  the  ability 
to  judge  independently  the  accuracy  or  fair- 
ness of  its  pre.sentation. 

The  Post  story  failed  to  report  important 
areas  of  agreement  between  SDIO  and 
OTA.  and  misrepresented  some  areas  of  dis- 
agreement. The  headline  and  first  para- 
graph of  the  Post  story  offer  a  particularly 
telling  example  of  such  misrepresentation. 
SDIO  and  OTA  disagree  on  the  feasibility 
of  reliable,  trustworthy  software  for  a 
future  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
SDIO  believes  that  such  software  can  be  de- 
veloped: OTA  is  much  more  skeptical,  and 
contends  that  there  would  be  a  "significant 
probability"  of  "catastrophic  failure"  of  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  resulting 
from  a  software  error.  Nowhere  in  its  study, 
however,  does  OTA  conclude— as  alleged  by 
the  Post— that  such  a  failure  would  be 
"likely. '  As  any  statistician  knows,  and  as 
the  OTA  report  makes  clear,  "significant 
probability"  does  not  equate  to  likelihood." 

Technical  experts  can  and  will  differ  on 
how  rapidly  we  can  generate  and  refine  the 
technologies  needed  for  effective  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles.  SDIO  finds  many 
of  OTA'S  conclusions  in  this  regard  to  be 
unduly  pessimistic,  whereas  OTA  considers 
SDIO  to  be  excessively  optimistic.  Both  our 
organizations,  however,  are  firmly  commit- 
ted to  informed,  constructive  discussion  of 
strategic  defense  issues.  We  regret  the  mis- 
leading characterization  of  our  positions  in 
the  April  24  Post  story,  and  look  forward  to 
a  fuller,  more  accurate,  and  more  productive 
airing  of  these  issues  when  the  OTA  report 
is  published. 

As  I  stated,  this  letter  was  signed  by 
General  Abrahamson.  the  Director  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization, and  John  H.  Gibbons,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, U.S.  Congress. 

I  felt,  in  response  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor   from    Michigan,    that    I    should 
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that  is,  the  INF  agreement,  the  recent 
discussion  of  START,  the  recent  study 
by  Clay  and  Wolstetter.  saying  that 
conventional  forces  can  fullfill  some 
strategic  missions,  that  the  handwrit- 
ing is  on  the  wall,  that  we  are  going  to 
look  at  a  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons 


than  just  relying  on  offensive  weapons 
for  peace  and  security. 

I  can  think  just  about  2  years  ago 
when  a  Yan/cee-class  submarine  of  the 
Soviet  Union  sunk  off  the  coast  of 
Bermuda  about  1,200  miles  from  our 
shore.  There  was  a  fire  and  the  subma- 


as    an    objective    and    still    maintain    rine  sunk.  If  you  take  the  hypothetical 
peace  security,  and  stability.  situation,  if  that  fire  had  gotten  out  ol 

Another   objective   in   this   kind   of    control  and  had  gotten  in  the  ballistic 
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Ldmtrrors  about  it.  It    nothing  wrong  with  having  strategic 
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troduction of  defensive  capabilities 
that  will  provide  for  a  more  stable 
world  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  want  to  turn 
our  back  on  having  some  defensive  op- 
tions in  the  future.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  catching  up  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  in  fact  has  spent  more  on  stra- 
tegic defenses  than  they  have  on  stra- 
tegic offenses.  It  is  not   the  idea  of 
1  you  might  as  well  con-    catching  up  with  the  Soviet  Union  in    "-"^^  „^^^^^^^^^  system, 
the   graJey'ard   if   these    trying  ^°  |?Y/J3"^;;^d' ha  "^g  10  oJS        No^'i  think  it  is'about  time  that  we 
are  adopted.  I  think  that    l^^^'^^^/Jj^^.iJfg^^^^^pfogr^^^  -t  awav  and  try  to  improve  upon 
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many  peopie  in  t ^.^^^^  security  interests,  and  what  is  in 


had  gotten  lose,  even  if  Gorbachev 
had  gotten  on  the  hotline  and  said, 
"Here  are  the  coordinates;  here  is 
where  it  is  going  to  land.  Anything 
else  you  want  to  know."  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  say.  "Thank  you."  you 
know  what.  America,  we  could  not  do  a 
darn  thing  about  it,  except  take  the 
hit  even  if  it  was  an  accidental  launch- 
ing from  that  submarine  that  sank  off 
the  coast  of  Bermuda. 

We  do  not  have  any  ballistic  missile 
defense.  I  can  tell  you,  the  Proxmire 
and  the  Johnston  amendments  will 
make  sure  we  do  not  even  have  any 
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next   century.    I   advocated 
_...  when  it  first  came  out. 
lefinition  ought  to  be  rede- 
ve  should  focus  on  what  we 
he  near  term.  Many  of  the 
those  in  support  of  stra- 
_.  and  we  got  to  looking  to 
(  oiild  do  in  the  near  term 
to  research  and  develop- 
ultimately,    deployment, 
been  discussions  with  re- 
sorts of  near-term  options 
ave. 

have  the  same  critics  say: 

sure  we  really  want  to  do 

term  anything  other  than 

let's  R&D  it  forever."  If 

research   and  development 

u  are  not  going  to  have  any 

defenses. 

ask  ourselves  whether  we 

__.  the  possibility  of  having 

lefenses  or  not.  I  happen  to 

I  think  anybody  who  will 

a    moment    and    observe 

are  going  in  the  area  of  arms 

vfhere  we  are  going  in  the  re- 

of  how  our  military  security 

Lo  be  provided  in  the  near 

11  come  to  the  logical  conclu- 

our  objectives  are  manyfold. 

one  objective,  to  reduce 

of   offensive   weapons— 


wll 


I  ave 


our  national  security  interests  is  that 
we  must  look  at  the  possibility  of  de- 
ploying strategic  defenses. 

You  can  look  at  the  strategic  de- 
fenses that  would  be  used,  whether  it 
be  an  accidental  launch,  whether  it 
would  be  potentially  from  a  Third 
World  country,  if  they  would  get  some 
ICBM  capability,  or  you  could  look  at 
a    limited    attack    from    the    Soviet 

Union. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  tnose 
people  who  believes  in  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  unleash  all  their  weapons. 
But  as  to  a  limited  attack,  certainly 
strategic  defenses  would  complicate 
any  military  planner  in  the  Soviet 
Union  from  contemplating  that  attack 
if  they  had  defenses  to  defend  with. 

Perhaps,  as  you  try  to  look  forward 
instead  of  hanging  on  to  the  past,  it  is 
time  that  we  really  start  thinking  of 
some  new  strategic  doctrine  and  why 
we  want  to  rely  on  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  as  the  only 
doctrine  that  is  going  to  provide  for 
peace  and  stability  and  deterrence. 

Can  we  not  do  better?  Can  we  not  do 
better  than  saying  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide for  peace  for  this  generation  and 
future  generations  by  only  having  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  and  not 
having  a  defensive  capability,  not 
having  any  defensive  capability 
against  ballistic  missiles,  none,  zero? 
We  know  the  Soviets  have  that. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  go  down 
that  road  so  we  can  have  those  options 
of  deploying  some  defense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  far  better  world  and  much  more 
stable  if  we  had  some  defenses  rather 


get  away  and  try  to  improve  upon  the 
doctrine  and  the  strategy  of  a  mutual 
assured  destruction  that  says  that  for 
peace  and  security  of  this  country  we 
are  only  going  to  have  offensive  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  it  is  time  that  we 
make  an  investment  in  strategic  de- 
fenses, strategic  defenses  that  will  pro- 
vide for  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
country. 

I  submit  both  of  these  amendments 
do  essentially  the  same  thing.  Al- 
though the  Johnston  amendment  is 
sort  of  clearly  drafted  saying  it  does 
not  breach  the  summit,  both  breach 
the  summit.  It  is  a  cut  of  $700  million. 
It  is  below  what  we  spent  last  year.  If 
we  start  to  go  below  what  we  spent  as 
I  said  you  may  as  well  confine  this  to 
the  graveyard. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred 
earlier  and  appears  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  by  unanimous  consent:) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  briefly?  I 
am  trying  to  decide  how  we  allot  our 
time.  . 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  guess  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  assuming  the  Sena- 
tor has  yielded. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  always  do  what  the 
chairman  says. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  We  asked  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  come  up  and  we  will 
maybe  summarize  and  go  to  a  tabling 
motion  on  this  amendment.  We  are 
going  to  have  about  3  minutes  on  each 
side.    The    Senator    from    Wisconsin 
came  back  up.  He  might  want  to  speak 
for  2  or  3  minutes.  We  hoped  to  go 
ahead  and  vote  on  the  tabling  motion 
and  vote  on  the  Johnston  amendment 
after  10  minutes  equally  divided  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement. 

I  ask  the  Senator  frofn  Indiana,  on 
his  side  of  the  issue,  could  we  expedite 
this  matter  at  this  point  in  time?  We 
have  been  on  it  now  since  10  o'clock. 
We  have  six  major  amendments  today. 
This  is  only  one  of  them.  And  we  are 
trying  to  get  through.  I  would  like  to 
expedite  it  if  possible. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator,  my  chairman, 
on  trying  to  expedite  this.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  speak  any  longer  than  an 
hour.  I  will  try  to  curtail  those  en- 
lightening remarks  that  I  was  about  to 
give  for  60  minutes  into  a  couple  min- 
utes and  in  summation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  already 
persuaded  me.  If  I  listen  much  longer 
I  may  be  unpersuaded. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  What  I  want  to  do  is  I 
want  to  get  the  Senator  really  per- 
suaded and  really  convinced. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  propound  the  following  unani- 
mous consent  request  which  would  ac- 
commodate his  interests  as  well  as  I 
understand,  if  he  will  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  not  to 
exceed  6  minutes,  2  minutes  for  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  2  minutes  for  Mr.  Nunn,  2  for 
Mr.  Proxmire,  and  that  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time,  the  Senate  then 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Proxmire,  following 
which  there  be  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  John- 
ston, the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Mr.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Exon,  and  that  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  then  the  vote  occur 
without  any  intervening  action  other 
than  the  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays,  the  vote  then  occur  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  John- 
ston. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  that  no  amendment 
to  the  Johnston  amendment  then  be 
in  order  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Proxmire  prior  to 
the  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  was  that 
last? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  last  phrase  was  to 
allow  a  tabling  motion  or  vote  up  or 
down. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  as  I  told  my  friend 
from  Nebraska,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation 
with  the  usual  stipulation  that  it  be  an 


up  or  down  vote.  Otherwise,  that  is 
the  usual  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  the  usual  way  if 
that  is  what  the  Members  agree  to.  I 
understood  it  said  that  all  Senators 
have  the  right  to  reserve.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  include  in  the  request 
that  it  be  an  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
one  who  proposed  the  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  we  touched  all  bases.  Now, 
we  are  objecting  to  my  right  to  table.  I 
object  and  I  will  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Could  we  at  least  get  the 
first  part  of  the  request  dealing  with 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Proxmire? 
Could  we  get  that  part  agreed  to? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Proxmire  there  be 
6  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  among 
Senator  Quayle,  Senator  Nunn,  and 
Senator  Prcxmire;  that  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  the  vote  occur  on 
or  in  relation  to  the  amendment  with- 
out further  action  intervening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hope  I  will  get  an 
up  or  down  vote.  I  think  that  is  the 
usual  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
hold  up  the  Senate.  If  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  says  it  is  tabling,  the 
usual  situation.  I  will  not  object  to 
that.  I  want  to  dispatch  the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  renew  the  earlier 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  will  not  object,  I  ask  5 
minutes  time  on  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment to  be  added  under  my  control. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  include  that  request  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Johnston,  5 
minutes  for  Mr.  Johnston,  5  for  Mr. 
ExoN.  and  5  for  Mr.  Warner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Since  there  are  10 
minutes  in  opposition.  I  think  we 
should  have  10  minutes  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right;  10  minutes  to 
Mr.  Johnston  and  5  minutes  for  Mr. 
Nunn  and  5  minutes  for  Mr.  Warner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  record  show  no  interrup- 
tion in  my  speech  that  I  was  about  to 
convey  and  it  had  been  shortened 
from  60  minutes  down  to  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  also,  without  the 
time  coming  out  of  the  Senator's  time. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  generosity 
and  courtesy. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  colloquy.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
less  than  my  2  minutes.  I  agree  with 
the  arguments  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  I  believe  we  should 
table  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

The  budget  summit  conference  last 
year  did  not  bind  every  individual  Sen- 
ator, but  I  believe  that  we  would  have 
a  very  difficult  time  getting  another 
agreement  with  the  President  on  over- 
all fiscal  policy  relating  to  taxes,  relat- 
ing to  defense,  relating  to  social  pro- 
grams, if,  indeed,  we  go  below  the 
overall  agreement  on  defense  that  was 
made  last  year. 

In  addition,  I  also  believe  that  we 
are  in  a  situation  where  the  House  has 
made  major  cuts  in  the  SDI  Program. 
If  we  want  to  come  out  of  conference 
with  a  sensible  program,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  preserve  the 
Senate  level  of  funding  at  this  stage 
which  inevitably  will  have  to  come 
down  in  conference.  We  all  know  that. 
So.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
said  we  would  consign  SDI  to  the 
graveyard  if  we  pass  my  amendment. 
Well,  my  amendment  is  for  $3.85  bil- 
lion. Very  few  research  programs  have 
ever  had  that  for  a  year.  Altogether, 
we  have  spent  well  over  $15  billion.  It 
would  be  something  like  $18  billion  on 
that  one  program  before  we  finish. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  what  the  Proxmire  amendment 
does  is  simply  change  the  Johnston 
amendment.  Then  we  would  have  a 
vote,  if  my  amendment  should  suc- 
ceed, on  whether  or  not  to  defeat  or 
pass  that  amendment.  So.  what  my 
amendment  does  is  say.  let  us  make 
this  clear-cut;  let  us  do  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past;  let  us  simply  cut  SDI. 
We  have  done  that  in  the  past  and 
many  Senator  voted  for  it. 

I  am  simply  asking  that  we  make  a 
reduction  back  roughly  to  the  level 
that  it  is  now.  a  very,  very  high  level, 
and  we  recognize  what  Senator  John- 
ston has  said  so  eloquently  and  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  also,  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  sci- 
entific expert  advice  we  can  get,  is 
almost  certain  not  to  be  deployed  and 
not  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  against  the  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  to  reduce  SDI  spending 
by  $700  million  and  against  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Johnston  to 
transfer  $700  million  from  SDI  to 
NASA  because  I  believe  it  is  important 
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to  support  the  Presidents 

SDI  as  he  prepares  for  the 

General  Secretary  Gor- 

later  this  month. 

I   support    funding   for 

I  believe  that  it  holds  re- 

to  provide  significant 

against     ballistic 

^..  I  have  in  the  past,  as 

shows,  voted  for  moderate 
on  SDI. 
w,  our  SDI  Program  has 
factor  in  bringing 
Union   to  the  bargaining 
inducement  for  signf icant 
on  arms  control  in- 
arms reduction, 
upcoming     summit     in 
this  month,  I  believe  the 
sHould  strengthen  the  Presi- 
,...„  hand.  Accordingly,  I 
reducing  the  SDI  fund- 
this  time. 

OFFICER.    The 
Nebraska. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to 

amendment. 
.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

nays. 

OFFICER.     Is 
ficient  second?  There  is  a 
s  !Cond. 
and  nays  were  ordered. 
JSIDING     OFFICER.     All 
expired,  the  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Exon]   to  table 
of  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  ProxmireI.  The  yeas 
lave  been  ordered  and  the 
the  roll. 

Clerk  called  the  roll. 

I  announce  that 

from   Connecticut    [Mr. 

the    Senator    from    New 

.  Lautenberg],  are  necessar- 
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SIM  PSON. 


E^nounce  that   the  Senator 
[Mr.  Biden],  is  absent 
illness. 

,...  I  announce  that  the 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes] 
Senator    from    Idaho    [Mr. 
•e  necessarily  absent. 

OFFICER.    Are 

Dther  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
_  to  vote? 
was  announced— yeas  66, 

follows: 
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So,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2017  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  20  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
Johnston  amendment;  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator 
Nunn:  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Senator  Warner:  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Sena- 
tor Johnston. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  only  for  the  request  to  get 
order  in  the  Senate  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning   of    the    times    announced    for 

debate.  „     ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  time  is 
running  against  all  sides  at  this  point; 

is  it  not?  _     „^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

majority  leader  is  correct. 
Who  seeks  recognition? 
Mr.     JOHNSTON     addressed     the 

Chair.  „     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. ^     „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidents  budget  calls  for  only  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  space  station  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  I  say  adequate  be- 
cause it  is  substantially  reduced  from 
the  funding  level  planned  by  NASA. 
This  is  due  to  a  congressional  reduc- 
tion in  NASA's  fiscal  year  1988  request 
last  year. 

In  order  to  meet  the  budget  summit 
figures  and  to  provide  for  the  space 
station  in  the  President's  budget, 
OMB  had  to  cut  certain  other  pro- 
grams. 


The  programs  that  they  cut  were  el- 
derly housing,  homeless  programs, 
community  development  programs, 
waste  treatment  construction  grant 
money,  and  assisted  housing. 

This  would  allow  for  the  increases 
that  would,  if  the  President's  budget 
passed  as  requested,  go  to  space  which 
would  have  included  the  space  station. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  realistic  to  say 
that  none  of  those  programs  are  going 
to  end  substantially  cut.  In  that 
regard,  those  programs  are  put  in  com- 
petition for  funding  with  the  shuttle 
and  the  space  station. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  great  amount 
of  respect  for  our  friends  and  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  They  have  their 
own  budget  view  and  priorities.  As  for 
myself.  I  support  the  SDI  research  as 
the  President  requested  it.  I  support 
the  space  program  at  the  level  of  fund- 
ing the  President  requested.  In  that 
regard  I  am  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place  as  to  where  to  come  down  on 
this  issue.  Since  I  learned  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  I  have  thought 
long  and  hard. 

Due  to  the  budget  problems  that  we 
face.  I  am  extremely  fearful  that  if 
the  Johnston  amendment  does  not 
carry,  there  may  not  be  funding  for 
the  space  station  this  year.  I  say  this 
after  looking  at  the  figures  which  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  had  to 
deal  with  this  year.  As  we  all  know, 
this  is  the  subcommittee  that  funds 
NASA  programs. 

Within  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies, there  is  a  great  amount  of  compe- 
tition that  exists  relative  to  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  to  the  different  subcom- 
mittees. Whether  or  not  the  space  sta- 
tion moves  forward,  or  even  survives, 
this  year  depends  on  the  allocation  to 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee. 

I  have  spoken  on  many  occasions 
about  the  great  advantages  of  the 
space  station.  But  from  a  realistic 
viewpoint.  I  am  seriously  concerned 
that  without  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment, the  Space  Station  Program  will 
not  be  funded  or  will  be  funded  at 
such  a  low  level  that  it  will  be  prevent- 
ed from  getting  started. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  the 
Johnston  amendment  is  arranged,  the 
overall  DOD  finding  for  SDI  remains 
at  $4.2  billion.  This  figure  will  go  to 
the  House  if  the  Johnston  amendment 
is  adopted  and  we  will  end  up  in  be- 
tween the  House  figures  and  the 
Senate  figures. 

The  conference  committee  will  make 
some  changes  in  the  SDI  funding  level 
from  that  proposed  by  the  full  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  May  I  have  about  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  have  5  minutes  left,  but  I  will 
yield  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  believe  we  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  this  matter.  I  find 
myself  in  that  position.  I  believe  that 
this  year  we  may  be  forced  to  decide  if 
this  Nation  is  to  have  a  space  station 
or  not.  In  my  judgment,  we  should  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  provide  this 
Nation  with  that  capability. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  of  the  5  minutes 
I  might  need. 

In  answer  to  the  question  that  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
think  it  should  be  made  very  clear  if 
the  Johnston  amendment  passes,  we 
will  have  when  we  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  $3.85  billion  as  op- 
posed to  the  $4.55  billion  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  That  means  at  the  most 
the  Senate  could  go  for  or  expend 
would  be  $3.85  billion.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  come 
down  to  $3.4  billion.  So  it  would  be 
somewhere  between  $3.4  billion  and 
$3.8  billion  and  a  cut  of  that  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  happy  to.  I  only 
have  5  minutes.  I  will  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  figure  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion has  already  been  broken  down 
into  many  different  parts.  The  confer- 
ence committee  may  make  changes  in 
these  funding  levels.  In  that  regard, 
we  shall  keep  the  $4.5  billion  for  your 
negotiations  with  the  House.  With  the 
$4.5  billion  and  the  $3.5  billion  in  the 
House,  you  can  settle  on  an  in  between 
figure.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  John- 
ston amendment  will  change  the  total 
SDI  funding  level  in  the  bill  that  the 
Armed  Service  Committee  has  report- 
ed. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  we  are  playing 
with  numbers.  I  simply  advise  my 
friend  that  it  will  be  the  position  of 
the  House  conferees,  if  they  want  to 
stick  with  their  low  figure,  I  am  sure 
that  if  this  amendment  passes,  it  will 
be  the  interpretation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
the  Senate  had  dictated  $3.8  billion. 
You  can  figure  that  any  way  you 
want,  but  that  is  the  breakdown.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er today  I  addressed  this  issue,  and  I 
wish  to  repeat  my  comments.  This  is, 
in  my  judgment,  should  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  it  not  only  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  defense  budget,  but 
to  the  precedent  of  summits  between  a 


President  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  to  try  and  break  gridlock. 

That  was  done  last  fall.  Out  of  it 
came  an  agreement  which  explicitly 
said,  the  F»resident  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Congress  agreed  to  carry  out 
this  agreement,  which  is  that  Congress 
shall  provide  sufficient  budget  author- 
ity to  achieve  full  levels  of  domestic 
and  international  affairs  and  defense 
outlays  in  both  fiscal  year  1988  and 
fiscal  year  1989. 

To  the  credit  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  there  is  a 
technical  matter  which  he  has  gotten 
around,  the  budget  technicalities.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  summit  is  destroyed 
and,  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  and  I  hope  Senators  will  vote 
against  the  Johnston  amendm.ent. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  budget  summit  agreement  was 
reached  last  year.  Secretary  Carlucci 
cut  SDI  by  $1.7  billion.  The  adminis- 
tration sent  a  proposal  to  the  Congress 
for  a  $4.8  billion  total  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  That  was  cut  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  $4.55  billion.  This 
amendment  will  cut  it  to  $3.8  billion. 
The  House  has  provided  $3.4  billion  so 
that  if  this  amendment  is  accepted, 
one  thing  is  for  certain,  we  will  not 
spend  more  than  $3.8  billion  for  SDI 
next  year.  We  will  have  cut  SDI  below 
the  current  level. 

Now,  I  say  to  those  who  say  we  have 
to  help  NASA,  and  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  that  in  a  minute,  we  are  not  nec- 
essarily helping  NASA  here.  The  only 
thing  that  is  binding  in  conference  is 
that  we  shall  not  spend  more  than  $3.8 
billion  on  SDI. 

Now,  the  House  has  already  cut  SDI 
to  $3.4  billion,  and  they  proceeded  to 
spend  the  money  on  every  add-on  you 
can  imagine.  So  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence it  is  those  add-ons  against  NASA. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  what  this 
Congress  has  done  to  the  space  and 
science  budget.  Last  year  we  cut  it  by 
$700  million.  This  year  the  House  cut 
the  President's  space  budget  by  $1.4 
billion.  Did  they  do  it  to  invest  in  low- 
ering the  deficit?  No.  They  cut  fund- 
ing for  the  next  generation  of  America 
and  invested  in  the  next  election.  And 
who  can  believe,  if  we  come  in  and  cut 
SDI  here,  that  in  conference  we  are 
not  going  to  see  the  same  old  pork- 
barre^  politics  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
past. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  NASA.  I 
think  it  is  an  absolute  outrage  what 
happened  last  year  in  the  budget  and 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
After  we  adopted  the  budget  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  came  in  with 


a  low  302(b)  allocations  and  attempted 
to  take  more  money  out  of  space  and 
science  and  put  more  money  into  the 
social  programs. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  NASA,  and  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  full  funding.  If  those  302(b) 
allocations  come  to  the  floor  and  we 
have  cut  NASA  below  the  budget,  I  for 
one  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  change  those  allocations.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  pass  or  not,  but 
that  is  when  we  are  going  to  be  debat- 
ing the  space  budget.  Today  we  are  de- 
bating SDI,  an  investment  in  science, 
an  investment  in  technology. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  been  consistent.  He  has 
voted  to  cut  SDI  every  single  year.  He 
wants  to  cut  it.  This  year  he  came  up 
with  a  new  wrinkle.  The  new  wrinkle 
was  that  Congress  has  been  cheating 
space,  cheating  science,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  let  us  cut  SDI.  We  will  promise 
it  to  space  and  then  it  will  be  another 
matter  when  we  get  down  to  see  what 
the  302(b)  allocations  are." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  then  let  us  vote  to 
have  full  funding  for  space  and  sci- 
ence. We  have  it  within  our  power  to 
do  that.  If  we  have  a  majority  that  is 
willing  to  fund  it  by  taking  money 
away  from  the  beekeepers'  indemnity 
fund  and  weed  research  in  North 
Dakota  and  all  the  other  so-called 
items  that  we  funded  in  last  year's 
supplemental,  if  we  are  willing  to  do 
those  things,  we  can  have  SDI  and  we 
have  the  NASA  funding. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  my  colleague,  a 
deal  was  made  on  the  budget.  I  did  not 
think  much  of  the  deal.  I  thought  it 
was  a  bad  deal  because  spending  which 
grew  last  year  by  only  1.4  percent  now 
grows  by  4.5  percent.  That  is  not  what 
I  think  of  as  fiscal  responsibility.  But 
part  of  the  deal  was  that  we  agreed  on 
a  defense  figure. 

Now  this  amendment  comes  along 
with  a  sleight  of  hand  and  seeks  to  vio- 
late that  agreement.  I  think  our 
chances  of  ever  working  out  another 
budget  agreement  will  be  destroyed  if 
we  adopt  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  4  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  3  min- 
utes. 

Who  yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  time  will  be  de- 
ducted equally. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Do  I  have  remaining 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 
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Now,  are  those  proper  expenditures 
for  the  Department  of  Defense?  Let 
me  read  from  the  appropriation  report 
of  1987.  It  says  as  follows; 

The  committee's  recommendation  to  fund 
the  replacement  orbiter  in  this  bill  recog- 
nizes the  critical  dependence  on  the  space 
shuttle  system  to  meet  national  security 
mission  demands  and  balance  launch  system 
requirements. 

Critical  national  security  depends  on 
the  space  shuttle.  That  was  true  at  the 
time  it  was  said  2  years  ago.  It  remains 
true,  Mr.  President,  national  security 
is  vitally  dependent  upon  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  try 
to  summarize  this,  if  I  might. 

The  case  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  why  and  how  much  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  reim- 
burse NASA  for  recovery  costs  simply 
does  not  hold  water.  I  read  earlier  to 
the  Senate  a  list  of  all  the  expendi- 
tures that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  made  to  the  shuttle  program 
which  adds  up  to  about  $10  billion. 
The  total  Air  Force  costs  through  1995 
for  the  recovery  program  of  space 
launch  capabilities  is  $12  billion. 
These  are  all  costs  that  DOD  will  bear 
with  no  contribution  by  NASA. 

Since  NASA  now  plans  to  use  a 
number  of  the  expendable  launch  ve- 
hicles that  the  Air  Force  has  devel- 
oped, I  wonder  how  much  of  this  $12 
billion  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  like  NASA  to  pay  DOD  of  its 
share  of  the  added  costs  that  DOD  has 
had  to  bear. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Space 
Launched  Recovery  Program.  It 
merely  is— and  if  it  passes  I  predict  it 
will  come  to  be-a  very  cleverly  de- 
signed ploy  to  shift  $700  million  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  NASA's 
space  station,  which  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  putting  up  the  satellites 
that  we  need  so  desperately  today. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.     JOHNSTON     addressed     the 

Chair.  „^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  secret.  This  will  fund  the 
space  station.  That  is  that  intent  of  it. 
It  funds  the  space  station  out  of  SDI 
money,  and  it  does  so  because  of  the 
critical  national  security  relationship 
between  both  the  space  station  and 
the  shuttle  because  the  space  station 
and  the  shuttle  and  the  entire  NASA 
program  are,  of  course,  in  the  NASA 
budget  in  HUD  and  Indpendent  Agen- 
cies. There  is  nothing  hidden  about 
that  agenda.  It  is  right  up  front. 


Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  under  any  circumstances  to 
get  that  space  station  going.  I  am  for 

This  is  a  way  to  do  it,  a  way  consist- 
ent with  the  defense  budget  because  it 
does  have  defense  implications.  I  think 
our  accounting  is  right  for  the  $700 
million.  I  think  there  are  15  of  the  52 
launches  which  are  DOD  related.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  already  paid  for. 
But  that  accounting  problem  is  end- 
less. Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  check 
our    accounting    with    NASA.    Maybe 
they  are  a  party  in  interest  here  al- 
though the  administration  is  officially 
against  this.  According  to  NASA  that 
is  the  right  way  to  account  for  it.  But 
this  is  really  bigger  than  the  account- 
ing because  we  are  not  bound  by  what- 
ever accounting.  The  fact  is  there  is  a 
definite    direct    defense    interest    in 
NASA,  and  in  the  space  station.  It  is  a 
higher  priority   than   a  $700   million 
add-on  to  SDI.  By  the  way,  in  the  past, 
I  have  never  been  for  an  SDI  cut. 

Every  amendment  which  I  have  put 
in  here  increases  SDI.  To  be  sure  it 
cuts  that  astronomical  figure  which 
the  President  asks  for  every  year,  but 
if  we  had  funded  those,  we  would  be  so 
far  down  in  the  budget  deficit  that  we 
would  never  get  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
brief  statement  to  make  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  why  I  shall  not  be 
voting  in  favor  of  amendments  to 
reduce  SDI  funding,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  funds  to 
NASA,  or  simply  not  spending  them  at 

My  opposition  to  SDI  is  unchanged. 
Like  others  here,  I  regard  the  $13  bil- 
lion thus  far  spent  on  this  program  as 
largely  wasted.  Like  others  here,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  other  priorities  which 
are  in  danger  of  failing  for  want  of 
funds;  and  this  includes  the  space  sta- 
tion, which  I  support. 

In  the  past,  I  have  supported  efforts 
to  move  money  out  of  SDI  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

However,  this  year  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  voted 
to  grossly  underfund  the  small  ICBM 
Program.  I  regard  this  missile  as  a 
basic  element  for  strategic  stability 
and  as  a  building  block  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  will  be  cor- 
rected in  conference.  But  if  that  is  to 
happen,  then  the  pot  of  money  repre- 
sented by  SDI— and  for  that  matter, 
by  garrison  based  rail  mobile  MX— 
must  come  to  conference  intact.  If  this 
money  is  reallocated  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  other  priorities,  it  will 
not  be  available  for  bargaining  among 
the  conferees. 

Granted,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
conference  will  work  out  as  I  hope. 


But  that  is  the  risk  we  all  take  when 
we  make  decisions  on  votes  that  in- 
volve our  basic  objectives  and  the 
strategies  we  think  may  lead  to  out- 
comes we  think  important. 

Therefore,  in  this  vote  and  on  others 
which  would  break  apart  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee's  strategic 
spending  package,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  small  ICBM  I  shall  vote  in  support 
of  the  package.  Not  because  I  support 
the  package.  On  the  contrary.  Rather, 
because  I  want  to  protect  the  chance 
for  a  better  allocation  of  resources  in 
conference. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  offering 
this  way  of  strengthening  America's 
space  program. 

This  amendment  provides  substan- 
tial funds  for  the  SDI  Program  while 
recognizing  the  fact  that  that  pro- 
gram, like  many  other  vital  defense  ac- 
tivities, depends  on  access  to  space.  It 
also  is  consistent  with  previous  con- 
gressional action  requiring  the  Penta- 
gon to  foot  part  of  the  bill  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  Program. 

Without  a  viable  shuttle  program, 
without  the  eventual  space  station, 
our  national  security  would  face  dan- 
gerous risks.  Space  is  an  American 
frontier  for  security,  for  scientific  re- 
search, and  for  commercial  develop- 
ment. Thus,  it  is  most  appropriate  for 
the  defense  budget  to  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  restoring  the  shuttle  to 
regular  flight  operations.  The  nonde- 
fense  portion  of  the  budget  should  not 
have  to  bear  the  whole  burden. 

As  the  distinguished  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  has  said,  some  29  percent 
of  the  planned  shuttle  flights  through 
1993  are  already  assigned  to  military 
missions,  and  this  amendment  would 
assign  $700  million  because  that  figure 
is  28  percent  of  the  shuttle  recovery 
cost.  That  seems  fair  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
gives  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
speak  up  for  a  strong  space  program. 
It  lets  us  send  a  powerful  signal  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  we 
want  an  expanded  space  and  science 
program  such  as  that  recommended  by 
the  President.  We  do  not  want  NASA 
to  be  victimized  by  opponents  of  the 
space  station  or  other  manned  space 
flight  programs. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned,  as 
have  several  of  my  colleagues,  about 
the  prospect  of  inadequate  allocations 
under  the  Budget  Act  to  the  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
of  Appropriations.  If  that  occurs, 
NASA  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation could  be  unjustifiably  squeezed, 
and  the  space  station  could  face  can- 
cellation. This  amendment  would 
reduce  the  pressure  on  those  budget 
activities  by  requiring  the  Defense  De- 


partment to  pay  a  reasonable  share  of 
shuttle  recovery  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  SDI 
Program  permitted  by  this  amend- 
ment would  be  robust  and  fully  capa- 
ble of  exploring  the  many  technol- 
ogies which  must  be  studied  before 
any  decision  can  be  made  on  possible 
deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
we  favor  a  substantial  SDI  Program 
but  whether  we  favor  a  strong  space 
program. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  move  to  table  at 
the  end  of  1  minute,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Very  simply  stated,  so  that  everyone 
understands,  if  this  amendment  pre- 
vails, we  are  going  to  be  reducing  the 
SDI  Program,  which  this  Senator  felt 
should  be  reduced  and  led  the  effort  in 
the  committee  to  do  it.  But  if  this 
passes,  we  are  going  to  have  one  thing 
assured:  SDI  funding  at  a  level  below 
in  real  dollars  what  it  is  this  year.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  does  not  want.  I  think  SDI  is 
an  overblown  program.  But  I  think  we 
need  to  keep  this  investment  in  there 
to  make  something  out  of  it  for  some 
specific  need  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
Johnston  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  125  Leg.] 


YEAS-50 

Arni.st  rong 

Dixon 

Hclm.s 

Bingaman 

Dole 

Hollincs 

Bond 

Domcnici 

Humphrey 

Boren 

Exon 

John.ston 

Bo-schwitz 

Gore 

Kas.sebaum 

Coctiran 

Gramm 

Kaslcn 

Colien 

Hatch 

Lugar 

D'Amato 

Herht 

McCain 

Danfortli 

Heinz 

McClure 

MrConnel! 

Roth 

Symm.s 

Murkowski 

Rudman 

Thurmond 

Nickles 

Shelby 

Trible 

Niinn 

Simpson 

Wallop 

Packwood 

Specter 

Warner 

Pres-sler 

Slarrord 

Wilson 

Qtiayle 

Slennis 

Wirth 

Reid 

Stevens 
NAYS-46 

Adam.s 

Ford 

Melcher 

Baiiciis 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

Bcnlsen 

Garn 

MikuLski 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Breaux 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Gra-s-sley 

Pell 

Btirdick 

Harkin 

Proxmire 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Heflin 

Rockefeller 

Chile.s 

Inoiiye 

San  ford 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sarbancs 

Da.srhle 

Kerry 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Laiitenberg 

Simon 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Weicker 

Diirenberger 

Levin 

Evan.s 

Malsiinaga 

NOT  VOTING 

-4 

Biden 

Karnes 

Cran.ston 

Pryor 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2015  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  bat  if  we 
could  have  just  a  few  minutes  perhaps 
I  can  obviate  that  and  save  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  .second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  will  occur,  the  Chair  will  stale,  on 
the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
10  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  there  has  been  no 
intervening  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  true.  The 
Chair  announced  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  order  previously  entered  that 
there  be  no  intervening  business. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  will  be  re- 
quired to  ask  for  unanimous  consent. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  to 
the  Bumpers  amendment  for  a  period 
of  20  minutes,  after  which  we  will  give 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  the  right 
he  has  at  the  present  time,  which  is  to 
proceed  on  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  table.  He  would  have  that 
option  under  my  unanimous  consent 
request,  but  we  would  not  waste  the 
next  20  minutes. 
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PRisiDING     OFFICER.     Is 
)n  to  the  request  of  the 
f roil  Georgia? 
BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
■ight  to  object. 

OFFICER.    The 
Arkansas  reserves  the 


Do  I  understand  the 
^he  Senator  from  Georgia 
lome  period  of  debate  on 
,o  table? 

We  would  be  right  back 

ire  now  20  minutes  from 

i  tistead  we  could  be  able  to 

i-udite,   articulate  Senator 

make  his  presentation. 

I  do  not  know  what 

inder  the  circumstances  as 
want  to  know  one  thing.  I 
to  start  debate  on  my 
for  20  minutes  and  goof 
Hours  on  the  other  amend- 
back  to  mine, 
joing  to  make  one  of  my 
speeches,  I  want  it  to  be 
tive   order  of   the   amend- 
be  interrupted  by  this. 

OFFICER.     Is 
to  the  unanimous  con- 

9 


WAliNER.  Objection. 

OFFICER.  Objec- 


PRi  SIDING 


Armstrong 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Cochran 
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Hplm-s 

Holling.s 

Humphrey 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Ka-sten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McCluro 

McCoiint'll 

Miirkowski 


Adams 

Baiicii.s 

Brnlsen 

Bradley 

Breaiix 

Bumpers 

Biirdirk 

Byrd 

Chafoe 

Chiles 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Da-schle 

DcConcini 

Dodd 

DurentM-rger 

Evans 


Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Qiiaylc 

Reid 

Rolh 

Slielby 

Simpson 

Specter 

NAYS-50 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsiinaga 


Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikiilski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

San  ford 

Sarbanes 

Sa.s.ser 

Simon 

Stennis 

Weicker 


Biden 


the  ab- 


The 
pro- 


DECbNCINI.  I  suggest 
(  uorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
of  a  quorum. 

OFFICER, 
the  roll. 

legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.   President,   I 
consent  that  the  order 
call  be  rescinded. 
SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 

is  on  agreeing  to  the 
table  the  motion  to  recon- 


DOIE 
enc  !  < 
PR  SSIDING 

cUl 
assi  ;tant 

(all 
JOI  [NSTON. 
unanii  lous 
qu(  rum  i 
PR  SS] 
object  on 
qu€  5tion 


yess  and  nays  have  been  or- 

will  call  the  roll, 
assfetant  legislative  clerk  called 


I  announce  that 

from    Delaware     [Mr. 

ibsent  because  of  illness. 

SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 

Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes] 

„.  from  New  Hampshire 

are  necessarily  absent. 

OFFICER.    Are 

other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
^  to  vote? 

was  announced— yeas  47. 
follows: 
[I^Ucall  Vote  No.  126  Leg.l 
YEAS-47 


CR  \NSTON. 
Sens  tor 


f -om 
S  enator 

RUDl  IAN] 

PI  lESIDING 
y  othei 
c  esire 
res  ult 

as : 


Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 


Gore 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Heinz 


NOT  VOTING-3 

Karnes  Rudman 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  rejected. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 
Mr  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  _     „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Conrad).  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The   legislative   clerk   resumed   and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  181 
Exon  Nickles 

Ford  Nunn 

Glenn 
Graham. 
Florida 
Gramm.  Texas 
Grassley 
Hatfield 
Heflin 
Johnston 
Kasten 
Leahy 
McCain 
McClurc 
Melcher 
Murkowski 

The     PRESIDING 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 


There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of   the   Senator   from   West   Virgmia 
[Mr  Byrd]  to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms   to   request   the   attendance   of 
absent  Senators.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Karnes],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  72, 
nays  23.  as  follows: 

tRoUcall  Vote  No.  127  Leg.] 
YEAS-72 


Adams 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Daschle 

Dodd 

Dole 

Evans 


Packwood 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quaylc 

Rolh 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wirth 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bent.sen 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Danforth 

Evans 

Garn 

Hatch 

Hecht 


Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

NAYS— 23 

Heinz 
Helms 
■  Kasten 
Lugar 
McCain 
McConnell 
Murkowski 
Nickles 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sa.sser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Wil.son 

Wirth 


Proxmire 

Quayle 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Wallop 

Weicker 


OFFICER.      A 


NOT  VOTING-5 
Biden  Karnes  Sanford 

Humphrey  Kassebaum 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who  do 
not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum 
is  now  present. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  an 
agreement  issued  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  relating  to  the  summit 
agreement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summit  Agreement  Between  the  President 
AND  the  Joint  Leadership  of  Congress 

1.  The  elements  of  this  agreement  should 
provide  for  deficit  reduction  amounts  that 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Re- 
affirmation Act  of  1987  and  thus  when  fully 
implemented  eliminate  the  need  for  seques- 
tration. 

2.  The  package  outline  is  approved  by  the 
President,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Majority 
and  Republican  Leadership  of  Congress. 

3.  The  President  and  the  Leadership  of 
Congress  agree  to  carry  out  this  agreement. 

4.  The  Presidents  FY  1989  budget  shall 
comply  with  the  appropriations  levels  in 
this  agreement. 

5.  For  FY  1988  Congress  shall  present  rec- 
onciliation and  the  continuing  resolution  (or 
other  appropriations  legislation)  to  the 
President  concurrently. 

6.  Congress  shall  provide  sufficient  budget 
authority  to  achieve  full  levels  of  domestic, 
international  affairs,  and  defense  outlays,  in 
both  FY  1988  and  FY  1989. 

7.  Agreed  upon  discretionary  spending 
levels  are  as  follows: 

I  In  billions  ol  dollars  | 


Fiscal  yeai- 


Calegoiy 


1988 


1989 


Budget 
aulhoiily 


Oullays 


Budget 
authoiity 


Outlays 


Demesne  1«  1        160  3         148 1        169  2 

International  Allans  (1501  l?g         165  181  161 

Defense  (0501  '  29?  0        285  4         299  5        294  0 

'  Functional  total  includes  mandatoiy  spending 

Note  —  Ilie  President  and  leadetstiip  agree  lliat,  m  implementing  tliis 
agreement,  essential  programs  serving  the  poor,  including  the  elderly,  should  l)e 
a  priority 

8.  Discretionary  scorekeeping:  Use  CBO 
estimates  with  an  agreed-upon  list  of  discre- 
tionary accounts;  no  change  in  methodology 
from  the  current  CBO-OMB  understanding. 
CBO  and  OMB  shall  work  together  to  re- 
solve scoring  methodology  problems  on 
mandatory  accounts. 

9.  The  following  procedures  will  be  uti- 
lized to  implement  this  agreement  for 
spending: 

a.  FY  1988— The  agreement  will  provide 
ceilings  for  defense  and  non-defense  domes- 
tic spending  (including  international  af- 
fairs); the  continuing  resolution  or  other  ap- 
propriations legislation  will  carry  them  out. 

b.  FY  1989— The  FY  1988  reconciliation 
bill  will  specify: 

i.  agreed-upon  defense  and  non-defense 
budget  authority  and  outlay  discretionary 
ceilings; 

ii.  the  FY  1989  budget  resolution,  and 
committee  302  (a)  and  (b)  allocations  pursu- 
ant thereto,  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
agreement;  and 

iii.  in  the  Senate,  a  three-fifths  point  of 
order  will  lie  against  a  budget  resolution 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  agreement. 

c.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
shall  initiate  supplementals  except  in  the 
case  of  dire  emergency.  When  the  Executive 
Branch  makes  such  a  request,  it  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  presidentially-transmitted 
budget  amendment  to  Congress. 

d.  For  FY  1988  in  the  Senate,  before  the 
continuing  resolution  (or  other  appropria- 
tions legislation)  comes  to  the  floor,  a  sepa- 
rate resolution  will  modify  the  relationship 
between  reconciliation  and  defense  spend- 
ing, and  adjust  302(a)  allocations  and 
budget  totals  for  311  purposes  to  conform 


with  the  agreement.  The  leadership  will 
seek  a  waiver  of  points  of  order  under  sec- 
tions 302  and  311  for  the  FY  1988  continu- 
ing resolution  if  it  conforms  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

10.  The  $9  billion  in  receipts  in  1988  and 
the  $14  billion  in  receipts  in  1989  are  gross 
figures  and  the  ingredients  composing  these 
figures  will  be  determined  through  the  reg- 
ular legislative  process  and  conference 
agreement,  subject  to  the  President's  signa- 
ture or  veto. 

11.  Pending  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  implement  this  agreement,  the  President 
shall  take  such  action  consistent  with  cur- 
rent law  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
effects  of  sequestration  and  provide  for 
minimal  disruption  of  on-going  governmen- 
tal programs  and  services  during  this  inter- 
im period. 

PROPOSED  BUDGET  COMPROMISE 

Fiscal  year 
1988      1989 


Revenues 

Hard  taxes 

IRS  compliance  (nell 

User  lees 

Sublotal.  revenues 


Spending 

Defense  (tunclion  050)  .: 

Nondefense  discretionary 

1989  ettect  ol  1988  2  |)err<>iit  pay. 

[ntittements. 
Medicare 

Farm  price  supports 
GSL  balances 
Federal  personnel 

Suljtoial.  entitlements 
Detil  service 

Subtotal,  spending  .  ... 

Additional  savings 
PBGC  premiums 

VA  origination  lee  extension 

VA  loan  guarantee  ,....„, 

Asset  sales -. .., 

Subtotal 
Grand  total 


$9  00  SI4  00 

160  290 

40  40 

MOD  17  30 


500  8  20 
260  340 
0  2  40 


200  350 

90  160 

25  0 

85  85 


400 
120 


595 
350 


12  80     23  45 


40 

20 

80 

500 


40 

20 

100 

3  50 


6  40       5 10 

30  20     45  85 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  inquiry  is  as  to 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  whereby  the  Johnston 
amendment  was  tabled. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48. 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  128  Leg.] 
YEAS-48 


Adnms 

Evan-s 

Melcher 

Bauru.s 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Bont.sen 

Garn 

Mikulski 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Breaux 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Harkin 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Byrd 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Chile.s 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Da.sclile 

LaulenberR 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Simon 

Oodd 

Lt'vin 

Stennis 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-50 

Weicker 

Arm.stronK 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Bingaman 

Hecht 

Reid 

Bond 

Heinz 

Roth 

Boren 

Helms 

Rudman 

Boschwilz 

Hollings 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Ka.ssebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dixon 

McCain 

Symms 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Trible 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Wallop 

Fowler 

Nickles 

Warner 

Gore 

Nunn 

Wilson 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Wirth 

Gra.s.sley 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Biden 

Karnes 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  (No.  2015) 
was  tabled  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  a  statement 
which  will  clear  up  the  situation  sur- 
rounding the  right  of  a  Senator  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Article 
I.  section  5  of  the  Constitution  states 
that  to  do  business  a  majority  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Thus  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  of  any  Senator  before 
the  Senate  does  any  business  to 
demand  that  a  quorum  be  present. 

In  addition  Senate  procedure  on 
pages  833  through  867  enumerates  the 
precedents  surrounding  this  right. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  quorum 
call  was  in  order  before  the  call  of  the 
roll  on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Johnston  amendment  was  tabled,  a 
fact  which  I  am  told  the  Parliamentar- 
ian has  confirmed. 
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UMI 


PRES  DING 


BUMF  ERS 
LEAKY 


PREI JIDING 


h  iving 


Sena  tor 


BUMl  'ERS 


Cl  lAFEE, 


cospons  )rs 


agreen  ent 
en 
op  )osition, 
tl  rough 


The 
the  previous 
Arkansas   i; 
amendment 
Mr.  NUN^ 
Senator  yiel< 
can  give  our 
about  the 
Mr. 
Mr. 
please.  Mr. 

The 
Kerry).  Th< 
Senators 
please  retire 
their  seats.  ' 
Senators  wil 
versations. 

The 
been  asked 

Mr 
amendment 
Senators 
myself,  and 
a  2-hour  tin|e 
the 

course,  will 
tainly  be  wi 
time 

of  people 
speak  in 
could  get 
hour  and  a 

Mr.  NUNK 
like  very 
agreement 
around  at 
perspective 
time 

serve  the 
the  Bumpers 

Mr 
cal  to  the 
to  in 
ment 
last  year. 

Mr 
Senator 
could   star 
around 
whether 
ment  to 
erwise,  we 
an  hour 
we  could 

Mr 
the  floor 

The 
Senator 

Mr 
ity  leader. 

Mr 

amendment 

ment? 

Mr. 

Mr. 

degree 

Mr. 

Mr. 

plated 


OFFICER.  Under 
order,  the  Senator  from 
,    recognized    to   offer   an 
1  elative  to  SALT  II. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 
,  for  about  30  seconds  so  I 
colleagues  a  general  idea 


scl  ledule? 


addressed  the  Chair. 
May   we   have   order, 
Ftresident. 

IDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

„    conversations    will 

to  the  Cloakroom  or  take 
he  Senate  is  not  in  order, 
please  restrain  their  con- 


preva  iled 


LEAIY 
yi^  lid 


among 

we 

hi  ve 


here 

h  ive 

BYF  D. 


BY  ID 


ir  elude 
amendmei  its? 

Mr.  BUI  IPERS. 

Mr.  AD.  LMS 
Mr.  F*resipent 
consent 
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from    Arkansas    has 
question. 

Mr.  President,  that 

is   offered   on   behalf   of 

..  —  Heinz,  Leahy,  and 

have  consistently  offered 

agreement.  Each  one  of 

_„s  of  the  amendment,  of 

vant  to  speak.  I  would  cer- 

ling  to  enter  into  a  2-hour 

Unless  there  are  a  lot 

that  side  who  wish  to 

..  I  would  think  we 

within  an  hour,  an 

half.' 

Mr.  President.  I  would 

niuch  to  enter  into  a  time 

It  had  not  been  shopped 

.his  stage.  From  my  own 

I  would  welcome  a  2-hour 

..  I  would  want  to  re- 

to  have  amendments  to 

amendment. 

It  is  almost  identi- 

^nendment  that  was  agreed 
last  year.  This  amend- 
in  the  Senate  57  to  41 


agreei  lent 
ri  ;ht 


BUM  PERS. 


conf  ei  ence 


Mr.  President,  will  the 

for  a  point.  Maybe  we 

the   debate   and   kick   it 

a  few  people  and  see 

do   have   enough   agree- 

.^  a  time  agreement.  Oth- 

:ould  probably  spend  a  half 

talking  about  whether 

a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  who  has 

Vlr.  Bumpers? 

OFFICER.    The 
Arkansas  has  the  floor. 
I  yield  to  the  major- 


PR  ESIDING 
from 


BU^  PERS. 


Mr.   President,   is  this 
a     first-degree     amend- 


BU»  [PERS 


BYltD 
am  jndment 
BUI  IPERS 
BY  ID 


„_.  It  is. 

Will  there  be  a  second- 
offered? 
._J.  There  will  be. 
Does  the  time  contem- 
the    time    on    both 


_.  Yes. 
..  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
,.  Under  the  unanimous- 
o^der  previously  entered,  were 


answer  is  yes. 

Mr  ADAMS.  They  were  allowed  two 
amendments  on  that  list  of  people 
who  were   identified  as  being  recog- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  are  second- 
degree  amendments  allowed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  second-degree  amendments  al- 
lowed. ,     ^^   . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  BYRD.  The  question  then 

Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  not  in  order.  I  am  having  an  aw- 
fully hard  time  hearing  the  majority 
leader  and  he  is  only   10   feet  away 

from  me.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  correct.  If 
Senators  in  the  aisles  will  please  take 
their  seats  or  take  their  conversations 
to  the  Cloakroom,  the  Senate  will  be 
in  order  so  it  can  proceed  with  its  busi- 
ness. The  Senate  will  suspend  until  we 
are  in  order.  ,  .^-   , 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senate  should  have  an  under- 
standing as  to  what  the  second-degree 
amendment  is.  If  time  is  limited  on  the 
first-degree  amendment  only,  that 
may  create  some  problem  with  respect 
to  a  second-degree  amendment.  Is  it 
the  proposal  that  the  2  hours  cover 
both  amendments? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is,  Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  substance  of  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Will    the   Senator 

yield.  ^      .  ,  . 

Mr  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  might  aid  the  reso- 
lution of  this  particular  issue.  I  will 
object  to  a  time  limit  until  I  know 
what  the  second-degree  amendment  is. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2018 

(Purpose:  To  reinforce  the  INF  Treaty  by 

restricting  funding  for  excessive  levels  of 

MlRVd  strategic  nuclear  forces,  and  for 

other  purposes) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], for  himself.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Chafee. 
and  Mr.  Heinz,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2018. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  that  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  Senator  Chafee,  Senator 
Leahy,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


unanimous  consent  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  I 
may  say,  regular  order  is  for  the  clerk 
to  report  unless  there  is  a  unanimous- 
consent    request    that   the   clerk   not 

report. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  and  Mr.  NUNN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  __„ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  an- 
nouncement about  a  meeting  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
reading  been  called  off? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  termination  of  the 
reading  of  the  amendment? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  .section: 

ItKINKOUC  KMKNT    ACT   OK 


SKC.    it-'l.    IM-'   TKKU'^ 
lltss. 

<a)  Short  TiTLE.-Thls  section  may  be 
cited  as  the    INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act 

of  1988  •.  ^^      ^ 

(b)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  INF  Treaty  has  been  signed  by 
President  Reagan  and  endorsed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(2)  the  INF  Treaty,  which  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  25, 
1988  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion, is  strongly  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people: 

(3)  the  INF  Treaty  eliminates  Soviet  inter- 
mediate and  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles 
targeted  on  the  NATO  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe: 

(4)  the  military  benefits  of  the  INt 
Treaty  to  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  gained  by  the  elimination  of  these 
classes  of  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  could  be 
undermined  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  deployment  of  additional  long-range  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  numbers  of  which  are 


currently  not  subject  to  any  legally  binding 
limitations  or  informal  mutual  interim  re- 
straint measures: 

(5)  at  present  there  are  effectively  no 
limits  on  the  number  of  strategic  weapons 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  may 
deploy: 

(6)  the  achievement  of  a  verifiable  strate- 
gic arms  agreement  that  strengthens  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  is  an  important  security  objec- 
tive, and  the  Congress  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's continuing  efforts  to  conclude  such 
an  agreement: 

(7)  it  is  possible  that  such  an  agreement 
may  not  be  reached  during  1988  or  1989; 

(8)  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  produc- 
ing and  deploying  new  SS-24  and  SS-25 
ICBMs  and  new  SS-N-20  and  SS-N-23 
SLBMs.  and  will  shortly  be  deploying  mod- 
ernized versions  of  the  SS-18  ICBM.  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  which  are  not  restricted 
by  the  INF  Treaty:  and 

(9)  it  is  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  alliance  to  re- 
strict the  numbers  of  these  and  other  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  weapons  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  to  reinforce  the  INF 
Treaty  and  to  limit  the  strategic  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Use  of  Funds.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f). 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
through  September  30.  1989.  to  overhaul, 
maintain,  operate,  or  deploy  any  MIRVed 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  launcher  or  plat- 
form that  would  cause  the  United  States  to 
exceed  the  numbers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs. 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles,  and  MIRVed  stra- 
tegic systems  that  it  had  deployed  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1988.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  Congress  of  his  plans 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirement.— Not  later 
than  December  1.  1988.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report,  in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  versions,  describ- 
ing the  numbers  and  types  of  operational 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  launchers  and 
platforms  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  dismantled  since  October 
1972. 

(e)  Policy  on  Interim  Restraint 
Regime.— The  Congress  recognizes  that  al- 
ternative mutual  interim  restraint  regimes 
are  possible  that  would  be  in  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
and  the  Congress,  therefore,  hereby  encour- 
ages the  President  to  pursue  such  alterna- 
tive approaches  so  that  effective  restraints 
on  offensive  nuclear  forces  are  applied  on  a 
mutual  basis  until  a  new  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreement  can  be  concluded. 

(f)  Waiver.— (1)  The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  notifies  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing that— 

(A)  a  new  strategic  arms  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  entered  into  force: 

(B)  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  upon  an  alternative 
regime  for  interim  restraint  on  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons;  or 

(C)  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  strate- 
gic launchers  and  platforms— 

(i)  in  excess  of  the  numbers  of  launchers 
of  MIRVed  ICBMs,  or  MIRVed  ballistic  mis- 
siles, or  MIRVed  strategic  systems  that  it 
had  deployed  on  January  25,  1988;  and 


(ii)  in  excess  of  the  number  of  launchers 
and  platforms  of  MIRVed  strategic  systems 
that  the  United  States  had  deployed  on  that 
date. 

(2)  Such  notification  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  report,  in  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied versions,  providing  information  upon 
which  the  President  bases  his  notification. 

(g)  Temporary  Waiver.— The  prohibition 
contained  in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply 
for  any  period  of  30  days  if  the  President 
notifies  the  Congress  in  writing  that,  based 
on  the  best  agreed  Intelligence  Community 
assessments,  he  is  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  exceeded  the 
levels  of  strategic  forces  specified  in  clauses 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection  (fXlKC). 

(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "INF  Treaty"  means  the 
Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 
ate and  Shorter-Range  Missiles,  done  at 
Washington  on  December  8.  1987; 

(2)  the  term  "MIRVed"  means  equipped 
with  multiple  independently-targetable  re- 
entry vehicles:  and 

(3)  the  term  "MIRVed  strategic  systems" 
means  MIRVed  ICBMs.  MIRVed  SLBMs. 
and  heavy  bombers  equipped  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
use  1  minute  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  reserved  his  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  the  announce- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  great  number  of  full  committee 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee downstairs  now  assembling.  We 
can  proceed.  I  think  we  are  making 
headway,  if  we  can  go  on  down  now 
and  be  prepared  then  to  vote  and  so 
forth.  It  is  in  room  S-128  where  we  are 
already  assembling,  and  are  ready  to 
have  the  explanation. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  corrects  itself.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  reserved  his  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

amendment  no.  2019  to  AMENDMENT  NO.  2018 

(Purpose:  To  reinforce  the  INF  Treaty  by 
restricting  funding  for  excessive  levels  of 
MIRVed  strategic  nuclear  forces,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  the 
pending  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
we  proceed,  is  there  objection  to  the 
Senator  yielding  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  stated? 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  time  agreement?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  intend  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  not  a  time 
agreement.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  a 
while  ago  that  we  will  try  to  finish 
this  in  less  than  2  hours.  I  offered  a  2- 
hour  time  agreement.  There  was  an 
objection  to  that.  So  I  said  we  will 
start,  and  hope  to  finish  in  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2019  to 
Amendment  No.  2018. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Objection. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  continued  reading  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  ad- 
dress the  Chair? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order  is  for  the  amendment  to  be 
reported  at  this  time. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  clerk  continued  reading  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all 
after  the  words  "Short  Title."  and  insert 
the  following: 

This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  "INP 
Treaty  Reinforcement  Act  of  1988". 

(b)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  INF  Treaty  has  been  signed  by 
President  Reagan  and  endorsed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  the  INF  Treaty,  which  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  25. 
1988.  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion, is  strongly  supF>orted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people; 
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strategic  arms  agreement  be- 
United  States  and  the  Soviet 
ntered  into  force; 


(B)  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have-  agreed  upon  an  alternative 
regime  for  interim  restraint  on  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons;  or  ^    .,„♦„ 

(C)  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  strate- 
gic launchers  and  platforms- 

(i)  in  excess  of  the  numbers  of  launchers 
of  MIRVed  ICBMs.  or  MIRVed  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  it  had  deployed  on  January  25. 

1988:  or  ,  ,  w 

(ii)  in  excess  of  the  number  of  launchers 
and  platforms  of  MIRVed  strategic  systems 
that  the  United  States  had  deployed  on  that 

(2)  Such  notification  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  report,  in  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied versions,  providing  information  upon 
which  the  President  bases  his  notification. 

(g)  Temporary  WAivER.-The  prohibition 
contained  in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply 
for  any  period  of  30  days  if  the  President 
notifies  the  Congress  in  writing  that,  based 
on  the  best  agreed  Intelligence  Community 
assessments,  he  is  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  exceeded  the 
levels  of  strategic  forces  specified  in  clauses 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection  <f)(l)(C). 

(h)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this 
section—  ,. 

(1)  the  term  "INF  Treaty  means  the 
Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 
ate and  Shorter-Range  Missiles,  done  at 
Washington  on  December  8.  1987; 

(2)  the  term  -MIRVed'  means  equipped 
with  multiple  independently-targelable  re- 
entry vehicles:  and 

(3)  the  term    'MIRVed  strategic  systems 
means   MIRVed   ICBMs.   MIRVed   SLBMs. 
and    heavy    bombers    equipped    with    air- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
the  floor.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  underlying  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

If  we  could  wait  for  the  Chair  to  rec- 
ognize, we  could  proceed  in  a  more  or- 
derly fashion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
understand  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  not  recognized  anybody  at 
that  point  in  time.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. ^^   . 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Now,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  underlying  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
takes  unanimous  consent  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  with  respect  to  the  un- 
derlying amendment.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment  as  I  origi- 
nally offered  it? 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  BUMPERS.  I  have  no  objection. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      It 
takes  unanimous  consent  in  order  for 
it  to  be  in  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
to    be    ordered    on    the    underlying 
amendment. 


Mr.  LEAHY  and  Mr.  BUMPERS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  an  objec- 
tion. ^^ . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  matter  relating  to  Irving 
Berlin,  regarding  his  100th  birthday,  a 
man  much  beloved  by  the  rest  of  us. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Mr.   METZENBAUM  addressed  the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  I  appreciate  the  fact  I  have  the 
floor,  but  I  am  advised  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato] 
wanted  to  be  here  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  waiting  to  see  if  he  will  get  here.  It 
will  only  take  us  1  minute.  It  is  a  short 
resolution. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment,  for  a  com- 
ment? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
this  is  going  to  be  on  a  matter  relating 
to  the  100th  birthday  of  Irving  Berlin. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  many  more 
delays  getting  to  it.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  want  to  adjust   it  to  the 
101st  birthday  of  Irving  Berlin. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed, with  the  understanding  that  at  the 

conclusion _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  not  qualify  the  purpose 
for  the  quorum  call. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  being  rescinded? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The   Senator   from   Ohio   is   recog- 
nized. 


APPRECIATION  AND  GRATITUDE 
TO  IRVING  BERLIN 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  momentous  day  in  American 
history.  It  is  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
birthday  of  probably  America's  most 
famous  composer.  Tonight  there  is  a 
major  celebration  in  his  honor.  Irving 
Berlin  is  100  years  old  as  of  today. 

I  offer  a  very  short  resolution,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
D'Amato.  I  send  to  the  desk  the  reso- 
lution and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  428)  to  express  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  Irving  Berlin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  428 

Whereas.  Irving  Berlin,  like  no  other  com- 
poser, has  brought  American  popular  song 
into  the  lives  and  hearts  of  every  American: 

Whereas,  after  emigrating  from  Russia  in 
1892,  Irving  Berlin  celebrated  the  spirit  of 
the  United  States  in  his  patriotic  songs,  in- 
cluding his  inspiring  and  well-loved  "God 
Bless  America"; 

Whereas,  each  of  us  has  a  personal  favor- 
ite Irving  Berlin  song,  be  it  "White  Christ- 
mas ",  'Top  Hat",  "Cheek  to  Cheek",  "Blue 
Skies",  or  "Easter  Parade"  that  we  find  our- 
selves humming  or  singing  as  the  years  go 
by:  and 

Whereas,  May  11.  1988,  is  Irving  Berlin's 
100th  birthday,  marking  his  century-long 
love  affair  with  America:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Irving  Berlin  for  his  century  of 
faithful  and  exemplary  contributions  to  our 
Nation  through  his  delightful  and  enduring 
songs. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  mark  the  birthday  of  one 
of  the  greatest  living  musicians  of  our 
century:  Irving  Berlin.  Last  July,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  honoring  him, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  res- 
olution passed  the  Senate  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  October  30,  1987.  I 
am  even  more  heartened  today  to  be 
able  to  send  him  the  good  wishes  of 
this  body  on  his  100th  birthday.  A  cen- 
tury of  music,  indeed. 

Mr.  Berlin  emigrated  from  Russia 
with  his  family  at  the  age  of  5,  and 
became  a  resident  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  City.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  8  years  old  and  Mr. 
Berlin  was  forced  to  leave  school  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
family.  Because  of  his  love  for  singing 
and  music,  Mr.  Berlin  began  his  career 
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singing  on  the  streets  and  collecting 
whatever  change  he  could  get.  At  the 
age  of  17,  Mr.  Berlin  obtained  a  job  as 
a  singing  waiter  at  the  Pelham  Cafe  in 
downtown  New  York.  It  was  during  his 
stint  at  the  Pelham  Cafe  that  Mr.  Ber- 
lin's talent  was  first  recognized  and  he 
was  commissioned  to  write  what  would 
be  his  first  hit  song  in  1909,  "Dor- 
ando."  His  career  escalated  from  there 
to  make  him  the  success  he  has 
become  today. 

There  are  few  who  could  claim  the 
lifetime  achievements  of  Mr.  Berlin. 
He  has  written  the  music  and  lyrics 
for  over  900  songs.  19  musicals,  and  18 
movies.  He  had  his  first  hit  in  1909, 
wrote  his  first  musical  in  1916.  and  has 
not  stopped  writing  since.  As  recently 
as  1962,  he  came  out  with  the  musical 
"Mr.  President." 

The  number  of  hits  Mr.  Berlin  has 
had  is  astounding.  He  has  written 
songs  such  as  "Oh,  How  I  Hate  To  Get 
Up  in  the  Morning."  "Cheek  to 
Cheek,"  and  "Puttin'  on  the  Ritz," 
among  others.  He  has  also  written  the 
scores  for  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun," 
"Top  Hat."  But  perhaps  the  song  he 
has  received  the  most  recognition  for 
is  'God  Bless  America,"  for  which  he 
received  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  from  President  Eisenhower  in 
1955.  This  song  has  become  our  unoffi- 
cial national  anthem. 

Irving  Berlin  has  entertained  Amer- 
ica with  his  songs  for  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  His  music  has 
become  symbolic  of  the  American 
spirit  just  as  his  life  is  symbolic  of  the 
American  dream— he  is  a  success  in 
the  field  he  loves.  Mr.  Berlin  has 
brought  pure  pleasure  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  his  music.  For 
this,  Irving  Berlin  deserves  great  con- 
gratulations on  his  birthday,  and  may 
he  have  many  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  428)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  for  the  information  of 
people  who  might  not  have  known 
what  was  going  on  here  the  last  few 


minutes,  the  aunendment  that  I  of- 
fered was  sort  of  superseded  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Leahy,  and  it  was  admitted- 
ly designed  to  fill  up  the  tree.  But  we 
concluded,  after  we  did  it,  that  it  was 
not  all  that  important.  What  his 
amendment  does,  so  everybody  here 
will  understand,  it  simply  changes 
about  three  words  in  my  amendment 
to  give  it  some  consistency. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  belabored 
explanation  of  it,  but  we  had  used  the 
phrase  "MIRV'd  systems"  twice  which 
made  our  amendment  slightly  incon- 
sistent. It  would  not  have  been  fatal. 
It  was  not  a  really  big  deal.  But  just  to 
be  consistent  and  to  make  it  read 
right,  we  changed  it.  That  is  all  the 
Leahy  amendment  does.  So  nobody 
need  to  be  looking  for  any  hidden 
tricks  as  to  what  the  Leahy  amend- 
ment does. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  that  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill  it  just 
seems  we  have  these  amendments  we 
have  to  ritualistically  offer  every  year, 
such  as  SDI  and  such  as  this  amend- 
ment. 

Last  October  2,  the  Senate  voted  57 
to  41  to  continue  observing  the  sublim- 
its of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  We  had  a 
good  debate  on  it  and  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly voted  to  continue.  Even 
though  that  was  an  unratified  treaty 
and  even  though  the  word  "SALT"  is 
apparently  the  dirtiest  word  you  can 
say  to  the  President  or  anybody  in  the 
White  House,  that  is  what  we  did. 

Now,  if  the  White  House  is  hung  up 
on  the  word  "SALT;"  that  does  not 
bother  me.  The  reason  we  are  offering 
this  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year— 
and  I  might  say  the  Senate  for  the 
previous  4  years  has  voted  almost 
overwhelmingly  for  some  constraints 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race— all  we  are 
offering  this  amendment  for  is  to  say 
the  INF  Treaty  is  fine.  We  are  all  for 
it.  It  will  not  have  20  votes  against  it 
in  this  body. 

Second,  we  have  been  trying  to  nego- 
tiate a  really  substantial  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons  with  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  START  Treaty.  We 
now  know  and  everybody  says  that  we 
cannot  possibly  reach  an  agreement  by 
the  time  the  President  goes  to 
Moscow.  I  do  not  know  when  we  will 
reach  an  agreement.  But  I  want  to  say 
that  unless  we  do  reach  an  agreement 
soon,  we  need  some  kind  of  restraint 
on  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  continuing  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race. 

For  the  record  and  the  benefit  of 
anybody  who  may  be  listening,  the 
sublimits  that  we  have  voted  on  in  the 
past  here  are  these  under  the  SALT  II 
Treaty:  Either  side  is  limited  to  820 
MIRV'd  ICBM's.  Both  sides— and  I  am 
talking  about  an  unratified  treaty 
SALT  II— both  sides  were  limited  to 
820  MIRV'd  ICBM's  such  as  we  have 
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the  Soviet  Union  both  to  exceed  the 
1,320  limit,  but  not  by  a  lot.  And  it  cer- 
tainly kept  some  wraps  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Here  is  what  the  conferees 
said  when  they  did  this.  And  I  want  to 
read  this  into  the  Record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  conferees  note  that  decisions  taken 
for  budgetary  reasons  elsewhere  in  the  bill 
will  have  the  effect  of  stabilizing  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  during  fi.scal  year  1988  at  rough- 
ly the  level  deployed  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  The  conferees 
—and  this  is  critical— 

The  conferees  believe  that  maintaining  in- 
terim restraint  and  strategic  defense  force 
levels  is  not  only  prudent  in  light  of  current 
budget  realities,  but  also  consistent  with  the 
recent  progress  in  the  START  negotiations 
and  the  continuing  Soviet  practice  of  retir- 
ing older  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  prior  to  the 
end  of  their  normal  service  life. 

Assuming  the  progress  continues  to  be 
made  in  START,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  early  retirement  of  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  it  would  be  the  intent  of  the  confer- 
ees to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  required 
to  maintain  U.S.  and  Soviet  interim  re- 
straint, including  the  option  of  foregoing 
the  overhaul  of  additional  Poseidon  class 
submarines  near  the  ending  of  their  normal 
service  life. 

So.  Mr.  President,  last  year  the 
House  and  the  Senate  both  voted  to 
limit  MIRV'd  system  to  1,320  on  both 
sides.  Incidentally,  just  for  anybody 
who  does  not  study  this,  I  will  give  you 
an  interesting  statistic. 

Let  me  assume  that  when  the  ninth 
Trident  submarine  goes  to  sea  this 
fall— we  are  not  going  to  do  this,  but 
may  we  do  it  later,  but  just  for  argu- 
ment purposes— let  me  assume  when 
the  ninth  Trident  submarine  goes  to 
sea  this  fall,  we  put  new  Trident  II 
missiles  on  it  and  we  put  10  warheads 
on  each  one  of  those  missiles.  The  Tri- 
dent II  submarine  has  24  missiles.  If 
you  put  10  warheads  on  each  missile, 
that  is  240. 

You  know,  this  is  not  a  part  of  our 
SIOP,  I  am  sure.  I  am  not  privy  to 
what  our  SIOP  is.  But  if  the  Soviet 
Union  should  launch  a  pre-emptive 
strike  against  the  United  States  that 
destroyed  all  550  of  our  ICBM's  in 
their  silos  out  West,  destroyed  every 
B-52  bomber  we  have  that  could  possi- 
bly reach  the  Soviet  Union,  destroyed 
every  F-11  we  have  in  England  that 
could  possibly  strike  the  Soviet  Union, 
destroyed  every  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
Mediterranean  that  had  a  plane  on 
board  that  is  nuclear  wired,  destroyed 
every  single  submarine  we  had  except 
just  that  one  little  Trident  submarine, 
the  ninth  one,  this  fall,  that  Trident 
submarine  has  the  potential  ability  to 
destroy  every  city  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  over  100,000  people. 

When  it  comes  to  overkill,  we  have 
the  ability  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
perhaps  48  times  and  they  have  a  com- 
parable ability  to  destroy  the  United 
States,  a  similar  number  of  times. 

When  one  lies  down  on  a  pillow  at 
night,  if  he  reflects  on  that  at  all  for 


any  period  of  time,  it  might  cost  a 
night's  sleep.  But  my  point  is  this. 
Pursuant  to  what  the  conference  did 
last  year,  which  gave  us  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union,  here  is 
essentially  where  we  are  right  now. 

You  see.  what  the  conference  did  is 
some  erosion  of  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess. Right  now  the  United  States  has 
1,336  MIRV'd  systems— MIRV'd  mis- 
siles and  bombers  with  cruise  missiles. 
Incidentally,  I  found  it  curious  that 
the  debate  around  here  for  years  was 
that  the  B-52  ought  to  be  retired  and 
we  ought  to  build  the  B-1,  then  every- 
body wanted  the  Stealth.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  was  our  pilots  were 
flying  in  airplanes  that  were  older 
than  they  were. 

If  I  have  heard  the  argument  on  this 
floor  once,  I  have  heard  it  1,000  times. 
Our  pilots  are  flying  airplanes  older 
than  they  are.  So  when  the  President 
says  we  are  not  going  to  comply  with 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  any  longer,  we  are 
going  to  trash  it,  how  did  he  choose  to 
trash  it?  He  chose  to  put  cruise  mis- 
siles on  those  B-52  bombers. 

If  he  had  said  we  are  going  to  build 
an  extra  Trident  submarine,  or  we  are 
going  to  put  some  more  ICBM's  in 
silos,  that  might  have  made  a  little 
sense.  But  those  old  B-52G's,  B-52H's, 
and  now  we  have  about  161  B-52 
bombers  equipped  with  cruise  missiles, 
so  that  they  are  now  counted  in  this 
MIRV'd  system.  They  count  as  a 
MIRV'd  system  when  you  put  cruise 
missiles  on  them. 

They  do  not  count  in  this  1,320 
number  unless  you  put  cruise  missiles 
on  them.  But  I  thought  that  was  a  cu- 
rious way  to  trash  the  treaty. 

But  here  I  go  again.  The  Soviet 
Union  right  now,  these  figures  could 
vary  a  few,  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
right  now  the  Soviet  Union  Jias  1,270 
MIRV'd  launchers  and  bombers.  The 
United  States  has  1,336.  We  are  not 
only  16  above  the  SALT  II  limits,  we 
are  about  66  above  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  bean  counters,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  them  in  the  Senate,  I  hear  them 
talk  all  the  time  about  how  the  Soviets 
have  more  tanks,  guns,  planes,  and  ev- 
erything else  than  we  have— now  here 
is  one  for  you.  Just  since  last  October 
when  we  voted  on  this  thing  we  have 
added  enough  MIRVd  launchers  that 
we  now  have  1,336  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  1,270.  If  that  will  help  you 
sleep  at  night,  to  know  that  we  have 
that  many  more  then  they  do,  be  my 
guest. 

But  what  this  amendment  does,  Mr. 
President,  it  says  that  none  of  the 
funds  herein  may  be  used  to  exceed 
the  limits  that  we  were  at  on  January 

25. 

Why  January  25?  Well,  it  is  sort  of 
sentimental.  That  is  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent sent  the  INF  Treaty  to  the 
Senate.  And  I  picked  that  day  because 
if  you  are  going  to  talk  about  reducing 


nuclear  weapons  under  the  INF 
Treaty,  why  torpedo  the  whole  con- 
cept by  continuing  to  add  long-range 
strategic  weapons? 

So,  Mr.  F*resident,  this  is  not  a  com- 
plicated amendment.  It  says  that  we 
will  stay  where  we  were  on  January  25, 
and  if  the  President  at  any  time  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  certifies  to  us  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  above  that,  he  can  do 
whatever  he  wants  to.  All  he  has  got 
to  do  is  to  certify  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  exceeding  the  limit 
that  we  have  chosen.  Not  them. 

I  might  say  before  the  argument 
starts  about  how  the  Soviets  cheat, 
steal,  and  lie,  every  intelligence  agency 
we  have  says  that  they  are  generally 
complying  with  arms  treaties  and  arms 
agreements.  Here  is  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  dated  January 
10,  1986.  I  will  ask  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  in  just  a  moment.  It  says, 
"The  Soviet  Union  has  complied 
within  the  vast  majority  of  important 
arms  control  provisions,  according  to 
private  congressional  testimony  by  a 
ranking  State  Department  official. 
The  same  State  Department  official 
also  said  in  private  congressional  testi- 
mony that  the  United  States  would 
risk  starting  an  arms  race  that  it 
might  lose,  if  it  responded  to  purport- 
ed Soviet  violations  with  American  ac- 
tions that  run  counter  to  the  unrati- 
fied arms  limitation  treaty  of  1979." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10.  1986] 

U.S.  Aide  Says  Soviet  Has  Kept  Most  Arms 

Pacts 

(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 

Washington.  Jan.  9.— The  Soviet  Union 
has  complied  with  the  vast  majority  of  im- 
portant arms  control  provisions,  according 
to  private  Congressional  testimony  by  a 
ranking  State  Department  official. 

The  same  State  Department  official  also 
said  in  private  Congressional  testimony  that 
the  United  States  would  risk  starting  an 
arms  race  that  it  might  lose,  if  it  responded 
to  purported  Soviet  violations  with  Ameri- 
can actions  that  run  counter  to  the  unrati- 
fied arms  limitation  treaty  of  1979. 

The  disclosure  of  the  testimony  was  made 
against  a  background  of  repeated  charges 
by  some  Reagan  Administration  officials 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  routinely  violated 
arms  control  treaties. 

The  State  Department  testimony  was 
given  early  last  year  in  a  closed-door  session 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  was  recently  published  by  the  commit- 
tee in  an  unclassified  form. 

DEEP  DIVISIONS 

The  State  Department  views  run  counter 
to  Defense  Department  assertions,  and  pro- 
vide a  look  at  the  deep  divisions  within  the 
Administration  on  the  issue  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  arms  treaties. 

The  Defense  Department  has  asserted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  "policy  of 
treaty  violation."  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.   Weinberger   has  recommended  to  the 


White  House  that  the  United  States  take  a 
number  of  steps  that  would  conflict  with 
the  unratified  1979  treaty  in  order  to  re- 
sjjond  to  a  purported  pattern  of  Soviet  vio- 
lations. 

The  State  Department  comments  were 
presented  last  February  by  Lieut.  Gen.  John 
T.  Chain,  Jr.,  who  was  then  director  of  the 
bureau  of  politico-military  affairs  in  the 
State  Department  and  is  now  chief  of  staff 
for  the  NATO  commander. 

The  Administration's  allegations  of  Soviet 
treaty  violations  have  not  changed  funda- 
mentally since  that  time. 

In  the  committee  deliberations  on  the 
purported  violations.  General  Chain  said 
there  was  a  need  for  the  committee  "to  put 
a  little  balance  into  the  conversation." 

THE  LARGE  MAJORITY 

He  told  the  committee  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  kept  most  of  its  treaty  commit- 
ments, although  he  asserted  that  it  had 
committed  some  violations. 

"If  you  take  the  body  of  the  treaties  in  a 
macrosense."  he  said,  "they  have  complied 
with  the  large  majority  of  the  treaties." 

"I  would  hate  to  see  this  body  walk  out  of 
here  at  the  end  of  day  thinking  of  arms  con- 
trol as  no  good  because  the  Soviets  always 
cheat."  he  added.  "That  is  not  the  position 
of  the  Administration.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
position  of  the  State  Department." 

During  the  closed  session.  General  Chain 
also  differed  with  Richard  N.  Perle.  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  over  the  value 
of  the  1979  treaty  limits. 

General  Chain  argued  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  in  a  better  position  to  move 
ahead  in  the  strategic  arms  race  if  the 
treaty  limits  were  dropped. 

He  noted  that  the  Administration  was 
considering,  at  that  time,  whether  to  dis- 
mantle a  Poseidon  submarine  when  a  new- 
Trident  submarine  went  to  sea.  A  decision 
not  to  dismantle  the  submarine  would  have 
pushed  the  United  States  over  a  treaty  limit 
on  the  number  of  multiple-warhead  mis- 
siles. 

RISK  IS  DESCRIBED 

General  Chain  said  that  "If  we  cross  this 
line"  and  abandon  some  treaty  limits,  the 
United  States  could  be  at  a  disadvantage 
since  the  Soviet  Union  probably  had  a  far 
greater  potential  for  building  up  its  strate- 
gic arms  than  the  United  States.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  public 
support  to  increase  its  arms  buildup.  Gener- 
al Chain  said. 

This  view  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Perle,  who 
said  in  a  subsequent  committee  session  that 
there  would  be  "no  militarily  significant  dif- 
ference" through  1990  if  the  United  States 
abandoned  the  1979  arms  limitation  treaty. 

He  told  the  committee  that  "the  Soviet 
program  for  the  next  few  years  is  accommo- 
dated" by  the  treaty  because  the  limits  set 
in  the  treaty  are  high  and  because  the 
Soviet  Union  can  cheat. 

The  Administration  eventually  decided  to 
stay  within  the  treaty  limits  by  dismantling 
the  Poseidon  submarine.  But  the  issue  has 
re-emerged  because  yet  another  Trident 
submarine  is  going  to  sea  this  May  and  be- 
cause the  continuing  deployment  of  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  bombers  will 
also  push  the  United  States  over  a  treaty 
limit  unless  the  Administration  takes  action 
to  offset  it. 

OPPOSITION  TO  dismantling 

The  United  States  could  stay  within  the 
treaty  limits  by  dismantling  two  Poseidon 
submarines. 


Mr.  Weinberger  has  recommended  that 
the  Administration  not  dismantle  the  two 
Poseidon  submarines. 

Instead,  he  has  suggested  that  the  subma- 
rines be  retired  for  a  year.  After  that  time, 
the  United  States  would  decide  whether  to 
overhaul  the  submarines  and  send  them  out 
to  sea,  or  dismantle  them.  Mr.  Weinberger 
also  proposed  other  responses  that  run 
counter  to  the  1979  treaty. 

President  Reagan,  in  the  public  report  on 
Soviet  "noncompliance"  that  he  made  in 
Congress  on  Dec.  20,  did  not  assess  the  over- 
all Soviet  record  on  arms  control.  While  as- 
serting that  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  vio- 
lations. Mr.  Reagan  did  not  address  the  sub- 
ject of  what  steps  the  Soviet  Union  had 
taken  to  comply  with  arms  treaties. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  get  one  intelligence  agency  in 
the  United  States  not  to  tell  you  that 
the  Soviets  not  only  have  been  dis- 
mantling missile  systems  for  every  one 
they  deploy,  but  they  are  dismantling 
a  much  newer,  more  modern  weapon 
than  we  are.  Our  Poseidon  submai  ines 
are  all  going  to  be  out  of  service  in  the 
1990's.  So.  when  we  dismantle  the  Po- 
seidon submarine,  we  are  not  giving  up 
very  much. 

Under  this  agreement  we  will  have 
to  dismantle  51  missile  systems  by  the 
end  of  the  1989  fiscal  year  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  to  dismantle 
about  60. 

With  no  new  language,  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  amendment,  we  will  be 
coming  out  with  a  new  Trident  subma- 
rine this  fall  and  another  one  in  1989, 
and  we  will  add  51  more  MIRV'd  sys- 
tems, or  a  total  of  77  above  what  we  al- 
ready have  exceeded  the  1,320  limit 
by. 

You  remember  last  year  Senator 
Dole  offered  an  amendment  to  our 
amendment  saying:  "Nothing  herein  is 
to  be  considered  complying  with  the 
SALT  II  Treaty."  And  we  agreed  with 
that. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  food  for 
thought,  what  if  we  do  not  get  a 
START  Treaty  for  years?  The  START 
Treaty  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  warheads  on  both  sides  by 
50  percent.  We  have  about  13,000  right 
now.  The  Soviet  Union  has  about 
12,000. 

So  if  we  had  a  START  agreement 
right  now,  we  would  be  reducing  the 
number  of  warheads  on  both  sides  to 
6,000.  But  if  we  do  not  get  a  START 
agreement  for  several  years  and  10 
years  from  now  we  each  have  24,000 
warheads  and  you  get  a  START  agree- 
ment, you  are  right  back  to  where  you 
are  right  now. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  correct.  I  think 
he  feels  as  I  do.  We  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  can  sign  a  START  Treaty 
before  he  leaves  office.  He  would  like 
to  be  able  to  see  us  get  the  problems 
on  the  INF  Treaty  out  of  the  way  so 
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Consider  the  difficulties  we  are  in. 
The  Fh-esident  hoped  we  might  ratify 
the  INF  agreement  before  he  went  to 
the  Moscow  summit,  but  it  appears  we 
may  not  be  able  to  give  him  the  advice 
and  consent  necessary,  for  many  solid 
reasons.  The  INF  agreement  by  itself 
is  a  very  minor  agreement,  and  yet  it 
may  not  be  ratified  by  that  time. 

In  fact,  if  the  worst  happened,  we 
could  end  up  with  a  severe  political 
crisis  in  NATO.  If  the  INF  agreement 
runs  into  serious  delays  all  our  allies 
will  say:  "You  are  going  to  have  to  live 
up  to  your  side  of  the  bargain.  United 
States,  because  that  is  it.  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  those  U.S.  missiles  have 
to  come  out.  whether  or  not  you  get 
the  treaty  ratified. 

Those  NATO  countries  went 
through  a  great  deal  of  political  tur- 
moil when  they  accepted  the  U.S.  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missiles.  I  have  talked 
with  most  of  the  defense  ministers  and 
foreign  ministers  of  our  NATO  allies, 
and  they  tell  me.  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  INF  deployment  plan  is 
over.  Whether  the  United  States  rati- 
fies it  or  not.  those  missiles  are  coming 
out. 

If  we  wind  up  with  an  unratified 
INF  Treaty,  the  United  States  is,  by 
political  pressure,  going  to  have  to  live 
up  to  its  side  of  the  agreement,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  on  paper  requir- 
ing the  Soviets  to  live  up  to  their  side. 
Let  us  not  get  ourselves  an  even 
worse  situation,  a  nuclear  arms  race 
which  the  American  people  do  not 
want  where  the  Soviet  Union  has  most 
of  the  advantages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
cannot    understand    why    the    Soviet 
Union  may  have  changed  some  of  the 
signals  on  INF,  especially  verification, 
I  think  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, hope  that  Secretary  Shultz'  visit 
to  Geneva  with  Mr.  Shevardnadze  will 
do  away  with  those  differences.  They 
should  be  resolved  in  such  a  way  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  have 
expressed  support  for  the  underlying 
goals  for  the  INF  agreement  can  then 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  verification  issues 
which  we  have  legitimately  raised,  and 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  INF  agreement. 

I,  for  one,  wish  that  this  will  be  done 
before  the  President  goes  to  Moscow 
so  the  President  could  then  ratify  the 
INF  agreement  either  before  he  goes 
to  Moscow  or  at  the  time  he  gets 
there.  This  would  put  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  better  negotiat- 
ing position  when  he  starts  talking 
about  START.  He  will  not  be  in  any 


position  where  he  will  have  to  explain 
an  unratified  INF  agreement. 

I  might  also  say  in  that  regard  that  I 
think  most  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
willing  to  put  aside  their  political 
labels  and  stand  as  one  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
go  there  with  unanimity  and  support 
on  an  arms  control  issue  like  INF;  that 
we  can  also  establish  here  the  kind  of 
atmosphere  necessary  for  our  chief  ne- 
gotiator, in  this  case  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  talk  about  real 
arms  control  reductions. 

When  the  President  says  he  wants 
real  reductions  and  that  is  his  goal,  I 
take  him  at  his  word.  I  think  if  that  is 
the  case,  he  deserves  the  support  of 
the  United  States,  the  people  of  this 
country. 

So  we  face  a  couple  of  difficult 
issues  here,  Mr.  President.  I  can  ex- 
press my  hopes  as  a  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  Secretary  Shultz  and  Mr. 
Shevardnadze  will  be  able  to  settle  the 
differences  and  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  body  and  that 
the  Senate  can  then  go  ahead  and 
advise  and  consent  to  the  INF  agree- 
ment and  the  Senate  can  ratify  it. 

I  also  express  the  other  hope,  that 
Bumpers-Leahy-Chafee-Heinz  amend- 
ment can  be  passed  once  again  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past  by  this  body  and 
by  the  other  body,  and  send  a  clear 
signal  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  show  restraint  in  strategic  weapons 
systems  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does.  And,  of  course,  the  purpose  of 
the  four  of  us  in  urging  interim  re- 
straint is  to  set  up  an  atmosphere 
where  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  can  for  the  first  time 
agree  on  real  reductions  in  strategic 
weapons  systems.  This  is  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  said  he  supports,  and 
what  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  said  he  sup- 
ports. Frankly,  it  is  something  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  have  said 
they  support. 

It  really  should  not  be  considered 
that  radical  an  idea.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  if  we  were  to  go  out  to  our  con- 
stituencies, whether  it  is  in  Colorado, 
the  home  of  the  distinguised  Presiding 
Officer.  Vermont.  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Arkansas,  the  homes  of 
the  four  main  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  would  find  the  same  thing. 
People  are  concerned  about  the  spec- 
ter of  nuclear  war,  and  they  want  to 
see  restraint  first  and  foremost  on  the 
part  of  the  superpowers  and  then  they 
want  to  see  an  honest  and  realistic 
effort  to  move  us  back  off  that  thresh- 
old of  nuclear  posturing  and  overkill 
in  the  number  of  weapons  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
align  myself  completely  with  what  he 
has  said.  I  also  applaud  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Messrs.  Chafee  and 
Heinz,  and  their  longstanding  support 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  and  Mr.  HELMS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  both  Senators  wish  to  speak.  Let 
me  finish  my  statement.  I  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  because  he 
had  a  statement  he  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  about  the  contents  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  §ure. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  reading  from 
page  3—1  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  right 
amendment  or  not,  but  it  says  Bump- 
ers for  himself,  Leahy,  Chafee,  and 
Heinz— on  the  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  funds. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  it  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  and  subject  to  the  provisons  of  subsec- 
tion (f).  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended through  September  30,  1989.  to 
overhaul,  maintain,  operate,  or  deploy  any 
MIRV'd  strategic  nuclear  weapons  launcher 
or  platform  that  would  cause  the  United 
States  to  exceed  the  numbers  of  MIRV'd 
ICBM's,  MIRV'd  ballistic  missiles,  and 
MIRV'd  strategic  systems  that  it  had  de- 
ployed on  January  25.  1988. 

Now,  what  number  will  the  United 
States  be  committed  to  by  this  Ian- 
gauge? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-six,  total  systems. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  We  would  be  limited 
to  1,346. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Right. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Can  we  move  that 
1,346  within 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  60-day  period? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  In  other  words,  can 
we  move  that  within  the  SALT  II 
limits?  Say,  in  other  words,  we  want  to 
employ  more  MIRV'd  ICBM's. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Do  not  even  talk 
about  SALT.  That  is  supposed  to  be  a 
dirty  word  around  here. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  agree  it  is.  But  we 
have  to  refer  to  it.  What  I  am  saying  is 
the  1,346,  can  we  deploy  1,346 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  already  have 
1,346  on  January  25. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  But  are  you  freezing 
in  by  this  amendment  the  ICBM's  that 
we  have,  the  number? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  can  change  the 
mix  if  you  want  to.  We  are  not  going 
to,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  categorical- 
ly—I am  not  on  Armed  Services  or  In- 
telligence, but  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
we  are  not  going  to  change  the 
number  of  ICMB's  that  we  have  that 
are  in  silos.  I  am  talking  about  land- 
based. 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  So  the  only  thing  this 
reference  is  to  is  the  1,346  and  nothing 
else?  In  other  words,  we  would  be 
free— if  we  wanted  to  go  over,  say,  the 
820  sublimit  of  the  ICBM's.  we  could 
do  that  if  we  wanted? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  We  could  not. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  was 
not  here  when  I  made  my  opening 
statement. 

Mr.  Quayle.  Was  it  a  good  one? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  hate  to  belabor  it 
for  those  who  were,  but  let  me  give  it 
to  the  Senator  this  way,  quickly.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  under  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  both  sides  were  limited  to  820 
land-based  ICBM's  that  were  MIRV'd. 

Mr.  Quayle.  Right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  were  limited 
to  1,200  land-based  MIRV'd  ICBM's 
plus  submarine  MIRV'd  missiles.  And 
you  could  mix  that  up  just  about  any 
way  you  wanted.  Does  the  Senator 
follow  me? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  understand  what 
the  SALT  II  sublimits  are. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Then  we  have  the 
1,320  sublimit  which  included  land- 
based,  submarine-based,  plus  bombers 
that  carried  cruise  missiles.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  understand  that 
fully. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  OK.  Right  now  we 
have  550  MIRV'd  land-based  missiles. 
They  are  either  MX's  or  Minuteman 
HI'S.  Now,  my  point  is,  as  a  practical 
matter,  we  are  not  going  to  add  any- 
thing to  that  550  in  the  next  year 
when  we  will  have  to  address  this 
again. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Does  this  amendment 
freeze  that  550  if  we  wanted  to? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  guess  I  would  read  it 
that  it  would.  That  is  why  I  am  asking 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  make  the  record 
very  clear  on  that,  that  that  does  not 
freeze  us.  Incidentally,  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  one  interesting  thing  about  it 
that  will  make  him  want  to  vote  for 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  sort 
of  freezes  the  Soviet  Union  into  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  vulnerable, 
namely,  land  based.  I  can  tell  the  Sen- 
ator that  as  a  practical  matter  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  under  this 
amendment,  or  under  their  own  plan, 
to  increase  the  number  of  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  So  what  we  are 
doing  is  we  are  sort  of  freezing  our- 
selves in  on  invulnerable  systems  and 
freezing  them  in  on  vulnerable  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  So  the  Senator  is 
really  saying  that  this  is  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  certainly  is.  And 
if  the  President  decides  that  they  are 
not  complying  with  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  all  he  has  to  do  is  notify 
Congress. 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  just  wanted  that 
point  of  clarification  to  see  exactly 
what  the  Senator  was  freezing.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Senator  is 
freezing  the  1,346  and  not  getting  into 
the  mix  within  the  sublimits. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  are  not. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  It  is  the  total  number 
of  strategic  MIRV'd  launchers  that  we 
presently  have. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
with  a  few  comments  about  two  or 
thre€  salient  points  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  body. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  a  better  position  to  break 
out  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  break 
out  of  the  limits  of  last  year's  agree- 
ment and  even  this  amendment,  if 
they  chose  to.  And  I  might  add  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  forever  re- 
strain themselves  while  we  continue  to 
add  strategic  MIRV'd  systems  to  our 
arsenal. 

Right  now  we  have  about  65  more 
MIRV'd  systems  than  they  do,  but 
they  are  in  a  better  position  to  break 
out  than  we  are,  and  every  intelligence 
agency  in  town  will  tell  you  that  by 
1992.  if  they  choose,  they  can  have 
around  3.000  more  warheads  than  we 
have. 

President  Reagan  was  asked  in  1982, 
"You  campaigned  against  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  all  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1980.  Why  are  you  chang- 
ing your  mind  now  and  saying  we  are 
not  going  to  undercut  the  treaty?" 

He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  why.  Somebody 
told  me  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  a 
much  better  position  to  break  out  of 
the  treaty  than  we  were." 

Those  are  President  Reagan's  words. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  our  allies 
say.  Maybe  you  do  not  care  what  our 
allies  think,  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  say  anyway.  Here  is  what  the 
spokesman  for  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment said:  'West  Germany  believes 
that  both  superpowers  should  adhere 
to  the  agreed-upon  upper  limits  on 
strategic  weapons  systems. 

Francois  Mitterand,  just  reelected  in 
a  fairly  good  landslide  in  France: 

It  would  have  been  very  wise  and  very 
useful  [for  the  U.S.  to  continue  to  comply 
with  SALT  II]. 

The  Belgian  Foreign  Ministry: 

Any  non-compliance  with  the  provisions 

of  SALT  II  undertaken  by  whichever  side  is 

regretted. 

Margaret  Thatcher— here  is  what 
she  says: 

The  provisions  [of  SALT  II)  must  be  ob- 
served by  both  sides  .  .  .  difficulties  will 
arise  if  both  sides  do  not  observe  them. 

Here  is  the  Canadian  Secretary  of 
State: 

Canada  strongly  supports  the  arms  con- 
trol regime  established  by  the  ABM  and 
SALT  agreements  and  believes  nothing 
should  be  done  to  undercut  their  authority 
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every  one  of  those  people  think,  and 
what  every  one  of  them  say  until  it 
comes  down  to  the  point  where  you 
may  disagree.  Here  all  the  experts  m 
the  country,  the  military,  diplomatic, 
worldwide,  all  of  our  NATO  allies,  say, 
please  do  not  break  out  of  this  treaty 
and  allow  for  an  unrestrained  nuclear 
arms  race. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  if  we  keep 
going,  you  cannot  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  not  to  do  so  also. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  give  every- 
body a  chance  to  speak,  but  I  just 
want  to  close  with  where  I  opened  my 
statement  this  morning  on  SDI.  You 
know,  this  is  not  beanbag.  We  are  not 
debating  here  for  the  afternoon  socie- 
ty. We  are  really  debating  just  a  mar- 
ginal step  that  we  can  take  to  slow  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

I  might  tell  you  I  had  8  percent 
more  women  votes  when  I  ran  for  re- 
election in  1986  than  I  did  men.  My 
wife  insists  that  women  are  more  sen- 
sitive to  this  issue  than  men  are. 
Maybe  she  is  right.  I  do  not  know.  Biit 
I  know  that  the  nine  new  Democratic 
Senators  who  came  into  the  Senate  in 
1987,  every  one  of  them  came  because 
they  got  a  significantly  higher  number 
of  women  votes.  That  could  be  because 
we  talk  a  lot  about  education  on  this 
side.  We  talk  a  lot  about  child  care. 
We  talk  about  health  for  all  of  our 
people  but  particularly  children  of 
poor  families. 

You  know,  of  the  37  million  people 
in  this  country  who  have  no  health 
care  coverage,  half  of  them  are  chil- 
dren. What  do  you  think  about  the 
greatest  nation  on  Earth,  with  all  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  having  about 
18.5  million  children  with  no  health 
care   not  even  Medicaid  which  covers 
the  poorest  of  the  poor?  We  have  $300 
billion  for  defense,  but  all  I  am  saying 
is  when  I  ran  in  1986,  I  said  I  believe 
in  health  care  for  your  children.  I  be- 
lieve in  spending  sums  of  money  to 
educate   this  country   and   your  chil- 
dren. I  believe  in  child  care  particular- 
ly  for   you   women  who   head  single 
family  households  and  trying  to  raise 
your  children.  But  I  promise  you,  if 
you  send  me  back  to  the  Senate,  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  bring  this  arms 
race  under  control  and  guarantee  your 
children  a  chance  to  grow  to  adult- 
hood. I  have  been  fighting  for  it  ever 
since  I  have  been  here,  win,  lose,  or 
draw.  I  do  not  intend  to  ever  quit  be- 
cause it  makes  more  sense  to  me  than 
anything    else    we    ever    talk    about 
around  here  even  though  people  have 
a  tendency  to  treat  it  as  a  political 
issue.  It  is  so  much  greater  than  that. 
The  House  has  already  voted— last 
week   the   House   voted— 240    to    174. 
They    voted    last    week    for    a    much 
stronger  measure  than  mine.  This  is 
going  to  be  in  the  conference.  It  is 
going  to  be  in  conference.  I  feel  like  I 
have  given  a  lot.  I  think  my  colleagues 
on  this  amendment  with  me  feel  that 


we  have  given  a  lot.  But  at  least  we 
will  describe  the  parameters  that  the 
conference  committee  can  deal  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Let  me  indulge  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  one  more  time 
on  this  amendment  because  I  really  do 
not  read  it  in  the  same  way  that  he 
does.  On  page  3  it  says  it  would  cause 
the  United  States  to  exceed  the  num- 
bers of  MIRVd  ICBMs.  I  presume  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  the  820  catego- 
ry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  All  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  stand  corrected. 
The  Senator  is  right.  I  apologize.  It 
does  freeze  the  U.S.  at  550  land-based 
ICBMs. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  In  the  first  category 
we  are  frozen  at  550  ICBM's. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  How  many  will  the 
Soviets  be  allowed  to  have? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  figure  is  classi- 
fied but  they  have  always  had  consid- 
erably more  land-based  missiles  than 
we  have. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 

classified. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  a  chance  on  it.  I  think  it  is  classi- 
fied. It  may  not  be.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  think  it  is 

classified. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  many  they  had?  If  he  wants 
to  say  it  out  here,  it  is  OK  with  me. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  told  unclassified 
that  they  have  near  820.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  Senator 
may  be  right.  Close  to  it. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  So.  we  would  be 
frozen  at  550,  and  they  would  be 
frozen  at  near  820. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  a  moment  ago. 
They  have  so  many  more  of  their  mis- 
siles in  vulnerable  silos,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  change  the  mix,  and  this 
sort  of  freezes  them  into  vulnerable 
systems,  while  we  have  so  many  more 
submarine  missiles  than  they  have 
which  are  invulnerable.  So.  it  is  really 
a  big  advantage  to  us. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  In  the  second  catego- 
ry on  MIRVd  ballistic  missiles,  we  are 
frozen  at  how  many? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  About  1,200  and  for 
the  Soviets,  too.  This  means  that  in 
MIRVd  SLBM's,  we  could  have  650 
while  the  Soviets  can  only  have  380. 

Mr.    QUAYLE.    We    are    frozen    at 
about  1,  200? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  QUAYLE.  And  in  the  third  cate- 
gory, we  are  frozen  at  1,348,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  1,346. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  So,  we  were  frozen  at 
550,  about  1.200,  and  1,346.  That  is  as 
of  January  25,  1988.  We  are  going  to 
freeze— this  is  back  to  the  freeze  men- 
tality—we are  going  to  freeze  these 
levels  at  this  particular  date,  January 
25,  1988. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
different  from  the  amendment  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  I  would  have  to 
go  back  and  review  it.  I  think  we 
talked  about  the  sublimits  of  SALT  II, 
which  has  been  the  reference  point, 
which  would  certainly  give  the  United 
States— and  I  think  it  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment—more flexibility. 

This  amendment  we  have  today  is 
more  restrictive  than  any  Bumpers 
amendment  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
because  it  picks  a  date  out  of  the  air 
and  just  says  that  we  will  freeze  in 
this  category  of  ICBM's  and  then 
MIRVd  ballistic  missiles  and  in 
MIRVd  strategic  systems. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
sit  here  and  try  to  write  treaties  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  particular  amendment— and  I 
will  speak  on  it  more  later— but  at  this 
time,  why  in  the  world  would  the  U.S. 
Senate  want  to  arbitrarily  pick  a  date 
out  of  the  air  in  January  and  say  we 
are  going  to  freeze;  we  will  freeze  and 
they  will  freeze? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  is  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  wonder 
if  he  could  tell  me  whether  we  have 
any  intent— to  back  up  a  bit. 

The  date  of  this  amendment  goes 
through,  I  believe,  October  1,  1989.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  any  intention  to 
increase  our  MIRVd  ICBM's  between 
now  and  that  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
will,  nor  am  I  advocating  that  we 
should. 

I  think  it  shows  what  kind  of  amend- 
ment we  have  here.  We  pick  some- 
thing out  of  the  blue  moon  or  from 
the  stars,  or  wherever  we  get  these 
dates.  I  guess  it  is  the  date  the  INF 
Treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
This  year,  we  are  doing  it  because  of 
the  INF  Treaty.  Last  year,  the  Bump- 
ers amendment  goal  was  something 
along  the  lines,  if  I  recall,  to  control 
the  arms  race— some  nice,  jazzy,  politi- 
cally attractive  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  This  is  going  to  be 
done  because  of  the  INF  Treaty. 

Let  me  conclude  my  point,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  for  questions. 

This  amendment,  as  I  said,  is  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  What  is  of  interest  is  that  we  say, 
"Well,  if  we're  going  to  violate  the 


treaty  or  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  going 
to  violate  any  treaty,  we  have  to  have 
some  sort  of  responses." 

This  treaty  was  never  ever  ratified. 
Everybody  knows  that.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  back  into  that  argument. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
treaties  and  compliance  and  things  of 
that  sort.  But  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  taking  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  trying  to 
bind  the  President  to  something  that 
is  more  restrictive  and  unequal  than 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  way  I  read 
the  amendment— simply  trying  to 
write  this  into  statutory  language, 
saying,  "Maybe  this  would  be  a  good 
deal  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senators  are  going  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  The  Senate  is  going  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  treaty 
that  this  body  was  not  willing  to 
ratify. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
•Why  don't  you  call  up  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  and  we  will  have  a  debate  on 
it?"  I  predict  that  it  will  not  have  the 
two-thirds  vote,  for  a  lot  of  reasons.  It 
will  not  be  just  because  of  people 
saying  they  invaded  Afghanistan. 
They  are  getting  out  of  Afghanistan, 
we  think,  we  hope. 

So  we  can  debate  it  free  and  clear. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  do  that,  be- 
cause you  cannot  bring  up  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  in  its  totality,  because  there 
are  many  things  in  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  that  the  Soviets  are  violating, 
like  the  encryption  of  telemetry,  like 
the  new  missile.  Those  are  just  two. 

When  we  get  into  violations.  Sena- 
tors say,  "By  golly,  we  can't  stand  for 
those  violations." 

We  are  having  a  dispute  right  now 
wherein  the  Soviet  Union  entered  into 
a  treaty  that  is  before  the  Senate;  and, 
all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  having  the  big 
argument  on  inspection  and  verifica- 
tion rights.  But  we  cannot  bring  up 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  debate  it  be- 
cause there  are  parts  the  Soviet  Union 
violated;  and  because  they  violated  it, 
we  cannot  bind  the  United  States  to 
that,  so  we  want  to  drop  the  things 
that  the  Soviet  Union  violates,  but 
want  to  comply  and  pick  a  date  and  re- 
strict the  United  States  on  things  that 
the  Soviet  Union  apparently  thinks  is 
in  their  interest.  What  kind  of  negoti- 
ation is  that? 

I  will  quote  from  former  President 
Carter,  April  30,  1979: 

If  we  ever  detect  any  violation  of  the 
SALT  agreement,  that  would  be  a  basis  on 
which  to  reject  the  treaty  in  its  entirety. 
There  would  be  a  possible  termination  of 
the  good  relationships  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  which  detente  is 
based,  and  it  might  very  well  escalate  into 
nuclear  confrontation. 

Tough  talk. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee voted  15  to  0  on  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  It  said: 


Failure  to  transmit  relevant  telemetry  in- 
formation which  results  in  the  impeding  of 
verification  by  the  United  States  will  be 
raised  by  the  United  States  in  the  standing 
consultative  commission:  and  if  the  issue  is 
not  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  exercise  all  other  available  rem- 
edies, including  but  not  limited  to  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

No  use  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 
We  never  ratified  the  treaty.  Now  we 
are  going  to  pick  and  choose  which 
part  of  the  treaty,  which  is  unratified, 
we  should  bind  ourselves  to. 

Apparently,  the  Soviets  like  and  are 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  sublimits, 
are  willing  to  go  along  with  the  limita- 
tions, whether  it  would  be  the  ICBM's 
or  the  SLBM's,  including  the  bombers, 
the  strategic  MIRV  systems.  They  are 
over  the  strategic  nuclear  vehicles. 
They  are  violating  that.  They  are  over 
that  limit.  That  is  part  of  SALT  II. 
But  we  have  to  take  that  out  because 
they  violated  that  part  of  the  treaty. 
So  we  drop  all  the  things  the  Soviets 
violate,  and  we  sit  there  and  try  to  put 
on  ourselves  the  things  that  the  Soviet 
Union  apparently  wants. 

Boy,  am  I  glad  that  the  Senate  does 
not  sit  down  and  negotiate  treaties,  if 
that  is  the  way  that  we  are  going  to 
negotiate  treaties  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  treaty  that  some  in  the  Senate 
would  like  to  have. 

The  reason,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to  go  ahead  and 
be  bound  by  these  limits  is  that  there 
is  no  incentive  for  them  at  all  to  get 
into  any  more  MIRVs,  or  warheads. 
They  already  have  our  targets  covered 
by  their  hard  target  killers.  They  are 
way  ahead  of  us  in  that  category. 

You  want  to  look  at  trying  to  have 
deterrence  and  want  to  have  peace, 
and  I  have  to  say  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons, as  hideous  as  they  are,  are  politi- 
cal instruments,  and  in  fact  we  make 
an  investment  in  strategic  weapons  to 
maintain  stability  and  maintain  peace 
and  in  fact  it  has  worked.  Nobody  is 
going  to  refute  that.  It  has  worked. 

Why  do  they  need  anymore?  They 
already  can  knock  out  our  hard  tar- 
gets, which  are  a  little  over  1,000  hard- 
ened sites  with  their  SS-18's  and  SS- 
19's.  They  have  over  5,000  warheads 
that  are  hard  target  killers.  They  do 
not  need  any  more  to  cover  our  tar- 
gets. 

Yet  if  we  look  at  their  hardened  silos 
and  command  bunkers,  they  have  over 
3,000  and  we  have  only  900  ballistic 
missile  warheads  that  are  accurate 
enough  to  ever  hope  to  knock  them 
out.  As  for  the  Soviets'  mobile  ICBM's 
our  ability  to  target  them  is  quite  lim- 
ited. 

I  would  just  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
as  you  look  at  this  thing  here  we  go 
again.  I  have  heard  time  and  time 
again  that  the  reason  we  have  to  have 
these  amendments  is  that  this  admin- 
istration is  not  interested  in  arms  con- 
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ness  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  we  can  pass  a  defense  bill. 

The  Senator  is  right,  we  are  going  to 
have  this  issue  in  the  conference.  It 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
asked  the  Senator  if  he  would  yield  for 
a  question,  and  he  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  yield.  I  wonder  if  he  is  still 
willing  to  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  want  to  just  make 
sure  I  understand.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  says  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  increasing  our  MIRV'd  ICBM's 
before  October  1989.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  on  that? 

I  know  we  have  no  request  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
money  t  j  do  it. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  think  it  is  a  possibil- 
ity with  the  MX  and  depending  on 
how  we  go  on  the  MX  debate  that  we 
might— in  fact  it  is  a  possibility— let 
me  conclude  my  answer. 

Mr.    LEAHY.    The    administration 

told  me 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  claim 
the  floor.  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
Senator's  question.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senators  question  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  for  questions. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
is  there  any  intention  to  have  any 
more  MIRV'd  ICBM's,  I  think  the  MX 
is  a  possibility  and  it  is  a  possibility  de- 
pending on  what  you  might  want  to  do 
that  you  might  in  fact  not  have  any 
design  now. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  debate  on 
the  MX,  rail  garrison,  production 
lines,  will  be,  but  I  say  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  we  might  in  fact  go  above 
what  we  had  on  January  25,  1988. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  a  key  figure  in  the 
administration  told  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  or  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  no  intention  to  in- 
crease our  MIRV'd  ICBM's  between 
now  and  October  1989,  would  he  be 
misleading  us? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  would  say  that  the 
question  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont posed  to  me  was  a  general  ques- 
tion, whether  I  thought  that  there 
would  be  any  additional  MIRV'd 
ICBM's.  and  I  said  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  I  said,  it  is  certainly  possible  de- 
pending on  the  MX.  Now  we  get  a 
question  about  some  administration 
official  said  they  did  not  have  any 
plans.  If  the  administration  official 
said  that  I  accept  that,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  say  for  certain  whether  they 
would  or  would  not.  Whether  they  do 
or  not  I  do  not  think  is  relevant. 


I  think  what  is  relevant  is  that  what 
we  have  done  here  is  to  pick  a  date 
and  we  have  frozen  in  550  ICBM's  for 
the  United  States  and  about  820 
ICBM's  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  then  I  might  point  out  that  the 
Jackson  amendment,  that  I  presume 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  are  familiar 
with,  the  Jackson  amendment  that 
was  statute  that  was  passed  in  the 
SALT  I  ABM  debate  said  that  we 
would  never  agree  to  unequal  ceilings. 
That  was  the  Jackson  amendment, 
and  this  resolution  would  violate  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

We  can  go  back  and  we  violate  and 
overturn  statutes  and  change  things 
however  we  want  to,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  U.S.  Senate  wants  to  go 
on  record  the  day  that  they  are  nego- 
tiating in  Geneva  saying  that  in  fact 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  agree  to  un- 
equal ceilings.  That  is  precisely  the 
end  result  of  this  amendment  the  way 
it  is  drafted. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  floor 
manager  and  also  of  the  authors  of 
the  amendment  how  much  more 
debate  we  are  going  to  need  tonight.  I 
would  like  about  5  minutes  myself.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  get  some  indication 
how  much  more  debate  because  the 
plan  would  be  to  have  a  tabling 
motion,  I  believe,  and  try  to  complete 
the  vote  as  quickly  as  possible  because 
we  have  a  general  agreement  because 
of  certain  activities  taking  place  to- 
night to  conclude  the  final  vote  about 
6:15. 

Mr.    QUAYLE.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  response? 
Nr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Let  me  take  that  and 
run  it  through  our  leadership  in  our 
Cloakroom.  But  you  would  have  a  vote 

on  tabling  motion  around 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  start  in 
about  10  minutes  if  we  could  or  6:05, 
and  it  is  really  to  accommodate  some 
people  I  believe  primarily  on  the  mi- 
nority side. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  I  would  want  to  do 
is  to  have  an  arms  control  debate  slow- 
up  a  Republican  fundraiser.  We  are 
only  talking  about  destroying  all  of 
mankind.  I  would  not  want  us  to  have 
to  take  more  than  another  10  or  15 
minutes  if  it  would  inconvenience  the 
fundraising  activity  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  point  I  made  earlier,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  raised  a 
whole  lot  of  points,  but.  basically,  I 
would  point  out  that  we  are  under  a 
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congressionally  imposed  cap  of  50  MX 
missiles.  If  we  did  deploy  any  more 
MX's,  they  will  be  on  a  rail  garrison 
which  would  not  be  before  1991  at  the 
earliest.  We  do  not  have  any  other 
ICBM's  in  production.  We  are  under  a 
pragmatic  limitation  on  ICBM's 
anyway  under  this  resolution. 

The  point  is  we  give  up  absolutely 
nothing  by  keeping  to  the  limits  we 
now  have  because  there  are  not  going 
to  be  any  more,  not  in  the  16  or  17 
months  or  so  of  this  resolution. 

As  far  as  where  we  do  have  superior- 
ity, of  course,  is  in  the  far  less  vulnera- 
ble SLBM's.  And  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  agree  that  a 
MIRV'd  SLBM  is  far  less  vulnerable 
than  a  MIRV'd  ICBM. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  state  the  question? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  the  question. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  agree 
that  a  MIRV'd  SLBM  is  less  vulnera- 
ble than  a  MIRV'd  ICBM? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  It  would  depend. 
Some  Soviet  mobile  ICBM's  are  quite 
difficult  to  target;  other  Soviet  mis- 
siles are  in  very  hard  silos. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
again,  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  debate. 
With  deference  to  my  colleagues,  if 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  do  not  think 
they  could  conclude  this  debate  or  do 
not  want  to  vote  this  evening,  then  I 
will  have  to  defer  to  their  judgment  on 
that.  I  am  not  going  to  move  to  table 
myself  unless  they  tell  me  they  are 
through  with  the  debate. 

I  am  inquiring  to  see  if  they  think 
we  have  had  a  full  enough  debate  on 
this  subject.  I  plan  to  take  4  or  5  min- 
utes myself. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  just  for  one  moment,  obviously 
anybody  could  stand  and  move  to 
table  if  they  got  the  floor.  If  there 
were  those  concerned  enough  about 
getting  to  the  fundraiser  that  they 
wanted  to  table,  they  could  get  to  do 
it.  So,  certainly,  they  could  move  to 
table  anytime. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing— if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  couple  more  minutes 
for  me,  fine— but  I  would  also  be  per- 
fectly willing  if  anybody  wanted  to 
vote  up  or  down  right  now. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
The  Senator  wants  4  or  5  minutes  to 
speak.  I  do  not  know  who  else  may 
want  some  time,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  at  6  or  6:15,  either  one. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
make  a  few  remarks.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  I  find  myself  in  somewhat  of 
an  unusual  and  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion here,  because  I  happen  to  agree 
with  the  goals  that  the  Senator  from 


Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas have  set  forth. 

I  also  agree  that  it  did  not  make 
sense  and  still  does  not  make  sense  for 
the  United  States  to  have  exceeded 
the  SALT  II  subceilings  while  we  were 
trying  to  get  a  START  agreement  and 
while  negotiations  were  going  forward 
on  both  sides  in  that  respect.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  the  START  agree- 
ment. We  do  have,  certainly,  concerns 
about  Soviet  compliance  with  certain 
aspects.  But  on  the  subceilings,  I  think 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has,  generally  speaking,  been  disman- 
tling old  systems  when  they  have  been 
adding  new  ones.  I  think  it  is  in  our 
best  interest  to  stay  within  those  gen- 
eral parameters. 

I  also  have  to  say,  though— and  I 
have  said  it  many  times— that  I  do  not 
believe  in  doing  by  statute  what  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in- 
tended to  be  done  by  treaty.  I  have 
never  believed  that  we  should  put  in  a 
provision  that  basically  requires  that 
SALT  II,  which  has  never  been  rati- 
fied, be  complied  with.  I  felt  that  the 
informal  arrangement  begun  in  1979 
was  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  When 
the  President  decided  to  depart  from 
that  arrangement  in  1986,  then  it  left 
the  Senate  in  an  awkward  situation 
and  we  have  been  debating  this  sub- 
ject every  year  since  then. 

So,  do  we  ignore  it  altogether  and  let 
the  ceilings  go  up  and  hope  that  we 
get  a  START  agreement  and  that  we 
do  not  encourage  proliferation  on  both 
sides,  or  do  we  go  the  other  way  and 
put  ceilings  in  the  law,  never  having 
ratified  the  SALT  II  Treaty?  That  is  a 
dilemma  for  me  and  I  see  the  argu- 
ment both  ways. 

Last  year,  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  recall,  there  were  certain 
numbers  put  in  the  Bumpers-Leahy 
amendment.  At  that  time.  I  had  been 
oppposed  to  that  amendment,  but 
then  I  voted  for  it  on  the  last  vote. 
The  reason  was  that  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  put 
in  a  provision  that  said  that  the  SALT 
II  ceilings  are  not  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision,  that  we  are  not  in  this 
body  ratifying  that  treaty  and  that  if 
we  were  going  to  be  compelled  to  abide 
by  it,  it  would  only  be  under  the 
normal  procedure.  That  was  the  gen- 
eral effect. 

With  that  understanding,  I  felt  that 
the  suggested  subceilings  for  United 
States  and  Soviet  forces  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  had  a  different 
coloration  at  that  point  in  time.  It  was 
clear  that  they  were  not  the  SALT  II 
provisions  under  that  Dole  amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  most  people 
voted  for.  We  were  not.  in  effect,  writ- 
ing a  treaty  into  the  law  of  the  land  by 
a  simple  majority  vote. 

Now,  I  find  myself  agreeing  again 
with  the  goal,  but  finding  that  I  do 


not  agree  with  the  way  this  amend- 
ment is  drafted.  I  do  not  like  to  be  too 
technical  on  these  matters,  but  it  is 
true  that  what  we  have  in  this  amend- 
ment is  a  mandate  that  the  MIRV'd 
land-based  systems  of  the  United 
States  be  at  550.  because  that  was 
where  they  were  on  the  date  that  this 
amendment  references. 

Now.  how  does  that  compare  to 
SALT  II?  It  is  more  restrictive  than 
SALT  II  and  it  is  more  restrictive  than 
the  number  permitted  the  Soviet 
Union  on  MIRV'd  land-based  systems. 

We  have  a  whole  history  in  this 
body— maybe  it  is  an  overemphasis— 
on  land-based  systems.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that  fact,  going  back 
to  1972.  There  was  a  big  debate  then, 
when  Senator  Jackson,  from  Washing- 
ton State,  one  of  our  colleagues  and 
most  respected  Senators,  had  an 
amendment  that  passed  that  said  we 
would  not  have  an  inferior  position  re- 
garding the  level  of  strategic  systems 
compared  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  we  are  in  a  situation,  if  we  vote 
for  this  amendment  now,  of,  in  fact, 
mandating  a  limit  that  is  more  restric- 
tive on  United  States  MIRV'd  land- 
based  systems  than  on  the  Soviets  or 
under  the  SALT  II  limit.  For  that 
reason,  I  will  not  be  able  to  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
though,  that  I  know  they  are  going  to 
get  a  very  healthy  vote.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  win  or  whether  they 
will  lose.  It  may  be  a  close  vote.  But  I 
do  understand  the  goals  that  they  are 
seeking,  and  I  agree  with  the  goals 
they  are  seeking. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  for  us 
to  encourage  a  proliferation  on  both 
sides  if  the  START  agreement  is  not 
agreed  to.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  in- 
dications that  we  may  not  get  a 
START  agreement  in  the  next  few 
months.  I  hope  we  do.  But  I  hope  if  we 
get  one,  it  is  a  sound  agreement.  I  do 
not  want  one  unless  it  is  a  sound 
agreement.  So  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  I  agree  on  that. 

But  I  believe  that  the  situation  with 
START  now  indicates  that  we  should 
even  be  more  sensitive  to  this  possibili- 
ty of  both  sides  proliferating  systems 
because  the  other  side  is  doing  so. 
Therefore,  when  we  go  to  conference, 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  pre- 
vails, we  will  have  an  amendment  on 
the  House  side  that  deals  with  this.  It 
is  very  similar  to  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  proposed 
last  year. 

I  will  let  my  colleague  know  that,  as 
far  as  this  conferee  is  concerned,  even 
though  I  am  voting  opposing  this  at 
this  point  in  time,  I  do  agree  with  the 
goals,  and  it  would  be  my  view  that  we 
would  be  in  a  situation  in  the  confer- 
ence where  we  would  really  have  to 
work  out  something  to  see  that  the 
United  States  stayed  within  the  rough 
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ourselves  into  the  most  invulnerable 
systems  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
not  doing  anything  to  alter  our  plans 
for  what  we  intend  to  do  for  the  next 
2  or  3  years  so  far  as  land-based  mis- 
siles are  concerned. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  just  say  that  I 
agree  with  part  of  what  my  colleague 
and  friend  has  said  about  the  practical 
effects,  in  terms  of  our  plans.  At  least 
for  the  next  year. 

I  think  the  truth  of  it  is.  ai;id  this  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  in  our  START 
negotiations  now,  our  country  does  not 
know  where  we  are  going  in  land-based 
systems.  We  do  not  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  the  MX  rail  mobile. 
We  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  the  Midgetman.  We  have  had 
8  years,  maybe  even  10  years  of  debate 
on  this  subject  and  we  still  do  not 
know  and  it  is  awfully  hard  for  me  to 
be  able  to  visualize  how  we  are  going 
to  enter  into  a  START  agreement 
which  is  sound  if  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  our  land-based 
components.  So  next  year  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  the  difference  between  the 
820  figure  and  the  550  figure  is  not 
going  to  make  much  difference. 

I  do  think,  though,  based  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  body  and  the  debate  in 
this  body  and  the  history  of  concern 
about  the  window  of  vulnerability,  all 
the  concerns  we  have  had  about  equal- 
ity between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  the  Jackson 
amendment,  that  the  perception  and 
the  symbolism  of  imposing  by  law  a 
ceiling  on  land-based  systems  that  is 
substantially  lower  than  the  SALT  II 
limits  and  lower  than  the  Soviet  Union 
is  important.  So  much  of  this  arms 
control  business  concerns  perceptions 
now.  I  think  there  are  some  practical 
considerations  that  sometimes  are  far 
divorced  from  the  perception  and  the 
symbolism. 

I  would  say  the  Senator  is  correct  in 
part.  I  would  also  say.  though,  that  I 
would  not  state,  with  the  kind  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  Senator  has  stated, 
about  the  complete  vulnerability  of 
land-based  missiles,  at  least  not  on  the 
Soviet  side. 

The  SS-24  on  the  Soviet  side  is  going 
to  be  MIRVd  and  mobile.  The  SS-25 
on  the  Soviet  side  is  going  to  be 
mobile.  So  the  Soviet  Union  apparent- 
ly read  the  Scowcroft  report  and  took 
it  seriously.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
country,  we  have  not  seemed  to  be 
able  to  have  come  to  this  kind  of  con- 
clusion. They  have  gone  mobile.  We 
have  not  gone  mobile  and  we  have  no 
consensus  now  as  to  how  we  are  going 
to  go  mobile  and  when  we  are  going  to 
go  mobile. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  do 
not  want  to  cut  anyone  off  but  it  is  my 
intent  to  move  to  table  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Thank  you  very  much. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair    called    on    the    Senator    from 
South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Fine. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Go  ahead,  if  you 
want. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  rather  brief.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  been  here 
for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  been  here 
for  3  or  4  hours,  but  go  ahead;  I  will 
yield  to  you. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  it  does  not 
matter.  We  will  both  be  here  for  a 
while  longer. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  because  cur- 
rent Soviet  deployments  have  already 
made  the  amendment  nugatory.  The 
Bumpers  amendment  states  that  it 
will  be  null  and  void  if  the  Soviets  are 
exceeding  the  SALT  II  sublimits.  But 
the  Soviets  already  are  exceeding  the 
SALT  II  sublimits,  according  to  offi- 
cial administration  statement.  There- 
fore the  amendment  is  just  a  rhetori- 
cal exercise,  but  a  dangerous  one  since 
it  sets  a  precedent  that  a  failed  treaty 
can  be  put  into  effect  by  legislation. 

Lets  look  at  the  waiver.  The  lan- 
guage is  as  follows: 

The  prohibition  [that  is.  on  United  States 
MIRVd  ICBMs.  MIRVd  SLBM'.s.  and 
heav.v  bombers  equipped  with  air-launched 
cruise  mi.ssiles  in  excess  of  those  the  United 
States  had  deplo.ved  on  January  25.  1988] 
shall  not  apply  if  the  President  notifies  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  •  •  *  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  strategic  launchers  and 
platforms  in  excess  of  the  numbers  of 
launchers  of  MIRVd  ICBMs.  or  MIRVd 
ballistic  missiles,  or  MIRVd  strategic  sys- 
tems that  it  had  deployed  on  January  25. 
1988. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  waiver  conditions  have  al- 
ready been  met.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  administration.  The  adminis- 
tration states  that  the  Soviets  are  al- 
ready over  the  SALT  II  sublimit.  An 
administration  official  has  officially 
informed  me  that  the  following  state- 
ment is  both  accurate  and  unclassified. 
Information  indicates  that  the  Soviets  are 
currently  over  the  SALT  II  sublimit  of  1,200 
MIRVd  ICBM  and  MIRVd  SLBM  launch- 
ers, and  on  occasion  have  exceeded  this  sub- 
limit since  mid-1987. 

What  this  statement  means  is  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  regard  the  sublimit 
as  a  limit  at  all.  As  they  modernize 
and  redeploy  their  forces,  they  are 
guided  by  their  own  military  needs, 
not  by  the  need  to  meet  any  so-called 
SALT  II  sublimit.  At  some  times  they 
are  "above"  the  sublimit,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  "below"  the  sublimit, 
although  I  admit  that  in  the  present 
context  above  and  below  are  meaning- 
less terms  of  reference.  The  Soviets 
have  not  taken  upon  themselves  any 
obligation  to  meet  any  supposed  subli- 
mit. Their  levels  go  up  and  down  ac- 
cording to  their  military  needs,  with- 
out reference  to  the  terms  of  SALT  II. 
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Of  course,  you  might  say  that  they 
could  come  into  so-called  compliance 
at  any  time  if  for  reasons  of  their  own 
military  strategy,  the  number  of  de- 
ployments temporarily  dips.  Yes.  they 
could  do  that.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  they  go  up  and  they  go  down  and 
they  go  up  again.  The  truth  is  that 
they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  any 
unilateral  limit,  even  if  legislated  by 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  today,  at  this  very  moment,  the 
Soviets  have  more  MIRVd  ICBM's, 
MIRVd  SLBM's,  and  heavy  bombers 
equipped  with  long-range  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  than  they  had  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1988,  and  the  administration 
has  said  so. 

Therefore,  you  might  say  that  the 
waiver  clause  of  the  amendment  hais 
already  been  invoked  by  the  adminis- 
tration—at least,  it's  just  a  matter  of 
form.  The  President  will  be  forced  to 
invoke  it  by  the  facts  of  present  Soviet 
deployments.  So  the  amendment  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  null  and 
void. 

Nevertheless,  the  amendment  is  mis- 
chievous. Mr.  President.  It  perpetuates 
the  dangerous  illusion  that  the  Soviets 
somehow  feel  bound  by  SALT  II.  They 
do  not.  The  Bumpers  amendment  is 
unilateral  disarmament  that  calls  into 
question  the  basic  right  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  its  own  defense. 
This  amendment  is  the  worst  kind  of 
delusion:  it  represents  the  surrender 
to  illusion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  vehement  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
have  attempted  some  creative  packag- 
ing. By  entitling  their  amendment 
"The  INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act," 
they  hope  to  capitalize  on  what  is  left 
of  the  warm  fuzzy  feelings  surround- 
ing the  INF  Treaty.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  some  "truth  in  advertising"  is 
needed. 

What  this  amendment  should  be 
called  is  the  "INF  Sabotage  Act,"  be- 
cause I  can't  think  of  anything  less 
helpful  for  the  INF  Treaty  than  send- 
ing the  message  that  the  Soviets  can 
violate  treaties  with  impunity. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagues  to  put 
themselves  in  Marshall  Akhromeyev's 
shoes.  We  all  know  that  the  INF 
Treaty,  despite  its  unprecedented  veri- 
fication procedures,  still  gives  the  So- 
viets the  opportunity  to  amass  a 
covert  force  of  SS-20's  if  they  decide  it 
is  worth  the  risk  of  detection.  If  you 
saw  the  U.S.  Congress  bind  the  United 
States,  unilaterally,  to  a  treaty  that 
the  Soviets  have  repeatedly  and  con- 
sistently violated,  a  treaty  that  is  of 
much  greater  magnitude  because  it 
covers  our  entire  strategic  force,  what 
would  you  do?  I  know  what  I  would  do. 

As  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richard  Perle  said,  the  failure  to 
respond  to  Soviet  violations  "leads  to  a 


dangerous  double-standard  and  con- 
firms to  the  Soviets  the  value  of  cheat- 
ing." They  will  only  be  deterred  from 
cheating  if  they  are  convinced  that 
the  advantages  of  cheating  will  be  out- 
weighed by  the  disadvantages  of  a  vig- 
orous U.S.  response. 

So  I  would  advise  my  colleagues  who 
support  the  INF  Treaty  and  who  sup- 
port arms  control  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at  this  amendment.  Because  if 
the  INF  Treaty  is  ratified  only  to  fail 
because  of  Soviet  violations,  that  will 
be  a  severe  setback  for  the  arms  con- 
trol process. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
INF  Treaty  is  the  extensive  proce- 
dures it  provides  for  ensuring  that  no 
SS-20S,  which  are  illegal  under  INF. 
are  produced  or  deployed  in  the  guise 
of  "INF-legal "  SS-25s.  The  SS-25.  as 
we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  key  Soviet 
SALT  II  violations,  and  was  deployed 
during  the  period  when  a  policy  of  in- 
terim restraint,  similar  to  what  the 
sponsors  are  proposing  today,  was  in 
place.  Saying  "this  is  not  an  SS-20,  its 
an  SS-25"  is  about  as  convincing  as 
saying,  "I  am  not  a  burglar,  I  am  an 
axe-murderer." 

Now  I  know  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues do  not  think  the  Soviet  SALT 
II  violations  are  important.  But  that  is 
not  what  the  Carter  administration 
thought  at  the  time  it  signed  the 
treaty.  In  1979,  President  Carter  said 
telemetry  encryption  was  just  as  seri- 
ous a  violation  as  exceeding  the  limits 
on  strategic  weapons— those  are  the 
limits  we  are  talking  about  today— and 
would  be  grounds  for  abrogation  of 
the  treaty. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
touted  the  ban  on  new  types— the  ban 
violated  by  the  SS-25— as  one  of  the 
main  achievements  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  So  it  seems  to  follow  that  if 
these  provisions  were  considered  vital 
elements  of  SALT  II  by  the  progeni- 
tors of  that  treaty,  then  the  violation 
of  these  provisions  must  be  considered 
very  serious  business  indeed. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee shared  these  concerns.  The 
committee,  including  a  number  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here  today, 
voted  unanimously  for  an  understand- 
ing providing  that  the  encryption  of 
telemetry  could  constitute  grounds  for 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee also  argued  in  its  report  on  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  would  be  "countered 
by  a  timely  response  upon  detection." 
But  what  happened  when  the  Reagan 
administration,  belatedly,  responds  to 
Soviet  SALT  violations?  The  Congress 
binds  us.  unilaterally,  to  a  treaty  that 
was  never  even  ratified  and  would 
have  expired  by  now  if  it  had  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  do  not  offend 
my  colleagues  here  today  if  I  tell  them 
that  I  find  this  behavior  perverse  and 
masochistic.  It  is  absurd  to  bind  our- 
selves  to   an   agreement   that   really 


never  even  existed.  It  is  doubly  absurd 
to  do  so  when  our  so-called  partners  in 
the  agreement  have  made  a  mockery 
of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
silly.  It  is  ridiculous.  It  defies  common 
sense.  It  is  not  worthy  of  us. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  correct  that  the 
pending  perfecting  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr.  Leahy,  is 
divisible? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  perfecting  amendment 
is  constructed  as  an  amendment  that 
strikes  and  inserts  and.  therefore,  is 
not  divisible. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  an  amendment 
which  adds  at  the  end  of  the  language 
proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the  Leahy 
amendment  would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  a  second-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry,  I  did  not  hear  the  question.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  indulge 
me  to  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  simply  was  asking,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  not  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  whether  it  is 
amendable  at  the  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  itself  is  not  amendable 
but  after  it  is  adopted,  should  it  be 
adopted,  the  amendment  would  then 
be  amendable  at  the  end. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
It  would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  any  action  which  would 
cause  the  United  States  to  exceed  the 
levels  of  three  SALT  II  numerical  sub- 
ceilings  as  of  January  25.  1988.  As 
noted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn].  this  would 
be  more  restrictive  for  the  United 
States  than  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  amendment  effectively  man- 
dates compliance  with  an  expired 
agreement  that  has  never  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  for  several  years  vio- 
lated, and  continues  to  violate,  some  of 
the  central  provisions  of  SALT  II.  The 
United  States  sought  repeatedly  to 
correct  Soviet  noncompliance,  and 
gave  the  Soviets  over  a  year  and  a  half 
to  correct  the  situation  before  decid- 
ing 2  years  ago  to  end  our  unilateral 
adherence. 

While  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment regard  the  numerical  sublimits 
as  the  "essence"  of  SALT  II.  propo- 
nents of  the  treaty  in  1979  argued  that 
the  essence  of  SALT  II  was  found  in 
three  key  provisions— the  new  types 
limit,  the  SNDV  numerical  limit,  and 
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opportunity  to  ensure  that  the  securi- 
ty objectives  of  the  INF  Treaty  can  be 
realized. 

The  INF  Treaty  and  strategic  arms 
control  are  intertwined.  Thus,  now 
that  an  agreement  has  been  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  believe  there  should  be  a 
mutually  observed  and  stable  tempo- 
rary cap  on  strategic  forces  until  a 
strategic  arms  reductions  talks 
[START]  agreement  can  be  concluded. 
We  four  have  been  hammering  at 
the  issue  of  U.S.  compliance  with  key 
SALT  II  sublimits  for  6  years.  Last  Oc- 
tober, the  Senate  approved  a  similar 
amendment  which  we  offered  during 
consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  1989.  This  57-to-41  vote 
made  clear  the  Senate's  support  for  re- 
straint in  the  most  destabilizing  cate- 
gories of  strategic  offensive  weapons, 
that  is,  ACLM-carrying  heavy  bombers 
and  MIRV'd  missiles. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  core 
sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
should  not  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  United  States  in  November  1986. 
And  we  still  believe  that  continued 
United  States  adherence  to  those 
limits  serves  our  national  security  in- 
terests, so  long  as  the  Soviets  also 
adhere  to  the  same  limits. 

Now  that  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  have  an  agreement  on 
Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces,  the  need 
for  limits  on  strategic  offensive  weap- 
ons is  even  more  acute.  The  INF 
Treaty  is  a  breakthrough  in  arms  con- 
trol, and  I  hope  it  will  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  However,  there  is  the  po- 
tential for  its  military  value  to  be  se- 
verely undercut  by  a  Soviet  strategic 
build-up. 

Were  the  SALT  II  limits  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  administration,  there  is 
nothing  in  place  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  using  new  strategic  missiles  to 
compensate  for  the  eliminated  INF 
weapons.  The  Soviets,  with  large 
MIRV'd  ICBM  forces  and  ongoing  pro- 
duction lines,  can  easily  replace  with 
long-range  launchers  all  the  SS-20 
launchers  it  is  removing  under  the 
INF  Treaty. 

Our  amendment  would  ensure  the 
military  benefit  of  the  INF  Treaty  to 
NATO  by  imposing  an  interim  re- 
straint on  certain  strategic  forces 
pending  the  signing  of  a  START 
agreement. 

Our  amendment  does  not  specify 
compliance  with  the  SALT  II  numeri- 
cal sublimits.  Rather,  it  upholds  the 
spirit  of  the  SALT  II  restraints.  It 
caps  Soviet  strategic  force  deploy- 
ments while  also  taking  into  account 
the  growth  in  our  own  strategic  forces 
up  to  the  time  of  the  submission  of 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate. 

It  provides  that  no  funds  can  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  deploy  MIRV'd 
strategic  launchers  or  platforms  in 
excess  of  the  number  deployed  by  the 


United  States  on  January  25,  1988— 
the  date  the  INF  Treaty  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate— so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  exceed  those 
levels. 

Our  amendment  would  allow  the 
President  to  set  aside  these  restric- 
tions if  he  certifies  to  Congress  that: 

First,  a  new  strategic  arms  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  entered  into 
force;  or 

Second,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  on  an  alter- 
native interim  restraint  agreement:  or 
Third,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
strategic  systems  in  excess  of  those  de- 
ployed on  January  25,  1988:  or 

Fourth,  uncertainties  in  United 
States  intelligence  assessments  pre- 
vent the  President  from  certifying 
that  the  Soviets  are  observing  the  in- 
formal ceiling  of  January  25,  1988. 
level  of  deployments. 

The  INF  accord— revolutionary  as  it 
is— will  only  be  truly  beneficial  to  the 
security  of  NATO  if  there  are  some 
limits    on    Soviet    strategic    nuclear 
forces.    Without    these    restraints   on 
Soviet  long-range  missiles,  the  Soviets 
will  be  free  to  compensate  for  their 
dismantled,     intermediate-range     SS- 
20's  by  deploying  more  strategic  mis- 
siles that  could  be  aimed  at  European 
targets.  Restoring  the  SALT  sublimit 
framework  will  therefore  help  prevent 
Soviet  undercutting  of  the  INF  accord. 
Not  only  will  our  amendment  ensure 
that  the  INF  Treaty  is  militarily  bene- 
ficial to  us  and  our  NATO  allies,  it  will 
improve  the  chances  that  a  strategic 
agreement  will  be  reached.  If  it  passes 
and    becomes    law,    and    the    Soviets 
agree  to  join  the  United  States  in  ad- 
hering to  an  interim  restraint  on  stra- 
tegic deployments,  I  think  this  initia- 
tive will  give  a  strong  push  to  the  stra- 
tegic talks.  It  will  lend  some  stability 
and  predictability  to  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  the  two  countries.  Such  a  bilat- 
eral restraint  will  enhance  the  atmos- 
phere of  cooperation  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  a  new  treaty  to  reduce 
strategic  arms. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  squarely 
at  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  con- 
crete interim  restraint  on  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  until  a  future  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  agreement  is 
achieved. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  the 
INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act  of 
1988. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment.  After 
months  of  hearings  on  the  INF 
Treaty,  it  became  very  clear  that  the 
treaty's  primary  significance  is  politi- 
cal rather  than  military.  That  reality 
does  not  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  treaty,  but  it  does  mean  we  should 
not  exaggerate  the  military  benefits  it 
will  bring.  First,  the  treaty  covers  only 


a  small  fraction  of  the  superpowers' 
nuclear  arsenals.  Second,  all  the  tar- 
gets covered  by  INF  missiles  can  be 
struck  by  other  nuclear  systems  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  treaty.  Further- 
more, in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
straints on  strategic  forces,  the  Soviets 
can  simply  build  new  strategic  systems 
to  cover  those  targets  that  were  cov- 
ered by  INF  missiles. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  is  so 
critical.  While  the  INF  Treaty  repre- 
sents an  important  political  step  for- 
ward—and I  hope  the  remaining  prob- 
lems will  be  quickly  resolved— it  does 
nothing  to  curb  the  growth  of  the 
strategic  arsenals.  In  the  absence  of  a 
START  agreement,  both  sides  remain 
free  to  expand  their  strategic  forces. 
Thus,  until  a  START  agreement  is 
concluded,  it  makes  sense  to  impose 
some  modest  interim  restraint  on  nu- 
clear forces.  This  amendment  simply 
caps  the  arsenals  at  the  already  high 
levels  they  had  reached  at  the  time 
the  President  submitted  the  INF 
Treaty  to  the  Senate.  At  a  time  the 
President  is  talking  about  dramatic 
cuts  in  the  nuclear  arsenals,  this 
amendment  represents  a  small,  but  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  amendment  also  contains  an 
important  provision  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  a  report  detail- 
ing the  number  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  missiles  that  have  been  disman- 
tled since  the  SALT  I  Treaty.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  have  that  informa- 
tion presented  in  an  authoritative 
manner.  Indeed,  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  1989  ACDA  authorization  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  last  year  in- 
cludes such  a  requirement  in  connec- 
tion with  an  annual  report  on  adher- 
ence to  and  compliance  with  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  That  information  is 
to  be  provided  shortly  and  on  an 
annual  basis  thereafter.  I  think  the 
record  will  clearly  show  that  past  arms 
control  agreements  have  strengthened 
United  States  security  by  requiring 
the  dismantling  of  large  numbers  of 
Soviet  missiles.  And  I  think  this 
amendment  will  strengthen  United 
States  security  by  curtailing  further 
growth  in  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  voted  to  support  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Bumpers', 
amendment  which  capped  the  U.S. 
strategic  forces  at  the  SALT  II  levels. 

This  year  however  the  amendment  is 
more  restrictive  than  SALT  II,  and  is 
unequal  in  its  application  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Bumpers-Leahy  amendment 
would  hold  the  United  States  to  550 
MIRV'd  ICBM's,  while  it  allows  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deploy  820  ICBM's. 
Congress  in  the  past  has  insisted  that 
United  States  strategic  forces  not  be 
restricted  to  a  level  inferior  to  that  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore  Mr.  President,  I  regretful- 
ly must  oppose  this  amendment. 


SOVIET  SALT  VIOLATIONS  INVALIDATE  BUMPERS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  Bumpers  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  invalidated  by  ongoing  and 
expanding  Soviet  SALT  violations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  history  of  Soviet  treaty  vio- 
lations be  prevented  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  History  of  Officially  Con- 
firmed Soviet  Violations  of  Interna- 
tional Security  Treaties  Since  1917— 
Broken  Pie  Crusts 

President  Reagan  stated  correctly  in  his 
March  10,  1987  sixth  Report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  Control 
Agreements  that:  "Compliance  with  past 
arms  control  commitments  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments." 

Then  on  December  1.  1987,  President 
Reagan  in  his  seventh  report  to  Congress 
confirmed  a  serious  new  Soviet  ABM  Treaty 
violation  to  Congress.  In  this  seventh 
report.  President  Reagan  also  stated  that: 
"Compliance  with  treaty  obligations  is  a 
cornerstone  of  international  law. . ." 

But  in  direct  contrast  to  President  Rea- 
gan's profoundly  important  emphasis  on  the 
requirement  for  compliance,  Soviet  leader 
Lenin  himself  once  succinctly  summed  up 
Soviet  diplomacy  and  the  Bolshevik  ap- 
proach to  treaties,  when  in  1918  he  stated 
that:  "Promises  are  like  pie  crusts,  made  to 
be  broken." 

Because  President  Reagan  and  another 
Soviet  leader.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  have  now 
signed  a  new  arms  control  treaty,  perhaps 
we  should  take  both  Reagan  and  Lenin  at 
their  word. 

compliance  and  the  INF  TREATY 

The  fundamental  issue  in  the  impending 
Senate  advice  and  consent  debate  over  the 
proposed  Treaty  on  Intermediate-range  Nu- 
clear Forces  therefore  boils  down  to  a  very 
simple  question: 

•  •  *  Should  two  thirds  of  the  United 
States  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  for 
the  President  to  ratify  any  new  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  when  the  grim  facts  of 
Soviet  diplomatic  history  suggest  that  the 
Soviets  will  not.  and  are  never  going  to. 
comply  with  all  the  old  treaties? 

Was  President  Reagan  correctly  predict- 
ing the  Senate's  deliberations  when  he 
stated  that  there  can  be  no  new  arms  treaty 
until  the  Soviets  comply  with  the  old  trea- 
ties? Is  it  likely  that  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  will  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  a 
new  arms  treaty  while  the  Soviets  are  in- 
creasing their  violations  of  all  the  existing 
ones?  Lenin  also  seems  correct  when  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  Soviet  Union  would  never 
comply  with  treaties? 

Thus  the  Senate  must  directly  confront 
the  fundamental  issue— what  good  are  arms 
control  treaties  if  they  are  not  complied 
with  by  the  Soviets?  Do  Soviet-violated 
arms  treaties  inevitably  become  exercises  in 
U.S.  unilateral  disarmament?  Does  the  his- 
tory of  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  the 
Western  democracies  the  1920s  and  1930s 
demonstrate  that  unilateral  disarmament 
inevitably  becomes  appeasement,  and  ap- 
peasement of  totalitarian  dictators  leads 
only  to  instability,  aggression,  and  eventual- 
ly either  to  enslavement  or  war? 

Like  the  arms  control  treaty  violations  of 
Hitler's  Nazis,  the  record  of  Soviet  viola- 


tions of  international  security  treaties  since 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  is  long, 
grisly,  and  tragic. 

The  historical  record  shows  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  virtually  every 
single  international  security  treaty  it  has 
ever  signed,  except  one— the  Hitler-Stalin 
Pact  of  August  23,  1939.  But  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  Pact,  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
complied  scrupulously,  was  the  catalyst  for 
World  War  Two. 

Later  we  will  examine  in  detail  the  grim 
history  of  international  security  treaties 
signed  by  the  Soviets  and  later  broken  by 
the  Soviets.  But  before  we  begin  this  grim 
litany  of  Soviet  treaty  violations,  we  can 
summarize  from  these  cumulative  facts  of 
diplomatic  history  and  from  careful  case 
studies  of  the  Soviet  approach  to  treaties 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  usually  sign  trea- 
ties fully  intending  to  violate  them  from  the 
very  moment  of  their  signature.  The  Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology  which  motivates  the 
Communist  Party  elite  and  attempts  to  le- 
gitimize the  Soviet  dictatorship  requires 
this  approach  to  treaties. 

There  are  alarming  press  reports  that 
President  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Gorba- 
chev have  signed  an  INF  Treaty  that  Gorba- 
chev has  already  violated,  by  failing  to  pro- 
vide required  verification  data,  by  forging 
several  required  photographs  of  their  INF 
missiles,  by  providing  false  verification  data 
on  the  numbers  and  locations  of  their  INF 
missiles,  and  by  covertly  mixing  the  banned 
SS-20  mobile  IRBMs  with  the  almost  identi- 
cial  SS-25  mobile  ICBMs  that  are  outside  of 
the  treaty.  In  fact,  there  is  unclassified  evi- 
dence that  all  of  these  negotiating  decep- 
tions and  violations  have  already  occurred, 
which  will  be  examined  carefully  during  the 
hearings  on  this  proposed  treaty  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Here  is  what  President  Reagan  said  about 
the  credibility  of  Soviet  diplomacy  just  after 
the  Soviets  brutally  shot  down  Korean  Air- 
lines Flight  007  murdering  269  innocent  pas- 
sengers, including  the  honorable  Congress- 
man Larry  MacDonald: 

"What  can  be  said  about  Soviet  credibility 
when  they  so  flagrantly  lie?  What  can  be 
the  scope  of  legitimate  mutual  discourse 
with  a  state  whose  values  permit  such  atroc- 
ities? And  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  regime 
which  establishes  one  set  of  standards  for 
itself  and  another  for  the  rest  of  mankind?" 

In  addition  to  reciting  the  litany  of  offi- 
cial U.S.  Government  findings  of  Soviet 
treaty  violations  since  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution of  1917.  we  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  documents.  The  first  is  The 
President's  December  1,  1987.  Unclassified 
Report  On  Soviet  Noncompliance  With 
Arms  Control  Agreements,  and  the  second  is 
the  Dissenting  Views  to  the  Report  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  Representatives  enti- 
tled "Intelligence  Support  To  Arms  Con- 
trol." These  two  most  recent  documents 
merely  provide  current  and  official  support 
for  the  proposition  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
sign  new  treaties  with  the  Soviets,  because 
they  have  not  complied  with  any  of  the  old 
ones. 

It  may  not  matter  what  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  are  if  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
be  held  to  comply  with  them  by  either  the 
United  States  or  the  world  community.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  held 
to  comply  with  the  new  INF  Treaty  may  be 
clearly  signalled  by  the  faict  that  President 
Reagan  signed  this  new  treaty  despite  re- 
peated and  uncorrected  Soviet  violations  of 
all  prior  treaties.  This  fact  may  have  been 
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These  seven  Reagan  Administration  re- 
ports, together  with  the  previous  four  1955- 
1964  reports  from  both  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  branches,  are  of  real  signifi- 
cance for  U.S.  security  and  world  peace. 
Without  Soviet  compliance  with  arms  con- 
trol and  international  security  treaties, 
there  can  be  no  order  in  international  rela- 
tions and  no  reliable  security  arrangements 
not  wholly  ba.sed  on  military  might. 

In  sum.  now  there  is  a  total  of  eleven  offi- 
cial U.S.  Government  reports  to  Congress 
confirming  over  200  Soviet  international  se- 
curity treaty  violations.  These  official  re- 
ports establish  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
always  have  cheated  on  their  solemn  legal 
commitments  to  comply  with  international 
security  treaties. 

Soviet  noncompliance  with  treaties  will  in- 
evitably increase  the  risk  of  war.  That  is 
why  the  chief  American  arms  control  nego- 
tiator in  Geneva,  our  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador Max  Kampelman.  himself  stated  re- 
cently that: 

"It  is  essential  in  our  negotiations  in 
Geneva  that  we  highlight  the  issue  of 
Soviet  violations  of  existing  arms  control 
agreements,  even  though  they  will  yell  like 
stuck  pigs." 

But  as  Lenin  stated  in  1916.  "Every  peace 
program  is  a  deception  .  .  .  unless  its  princi- 
pal object  is  .  .  .  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle." 

SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  1920  THROUGH  1960 

Now  we  need  to  recite  the  chronological 
history  of  these  officially  confirmed  Soviet 
treaty  violations,  which  is  appropriate  now 
that  President  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  have 
signed  a  new  treaty.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
most  important  Soviet  violations  of  interna- 
tional security  treaties  between  1920  and 
1960.  as  summarized  from  the  official  1962 
Defense  Department  report: 

1.  On  May  7.  1920.  the  new  Soviet  regime 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  independent  Geor- 
gian Republic,  pledging  no  interference  in 
Georgia's  internal  affairs.  The  Soviet  Viola- 
tion: On  February  11  and  12.  1921.  Soviet 
troops  invaded  Georgia,  in  a  step  leading  to 
the  absorption  of  the  Republic  into  the 
USSR. 

2.  On  March  16.  1921.  in  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union 
pleadged  not  to  engage  in  propaganda  in 
Britain.  The  Soviet  Violation:  On  May  26. 
1927.  Britain  ended  the  agreement  because 
of  Soviet  violations,  including  Soviet  failure 
to  stop  propaganda  inside  Britain  as  prom- 
ised. 

3.  On  June  5.  1922.  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
cluded a  friendship  agreement  with  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  Soviet  Violation:  On  June  29, 
1945,  the  USSR  compelled  Czechoslovakia 
to  cede  the  Carpatho-Ukraine  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

4.  On  December  12.  1943.  the  USSR  and 
the  Czech  Government-in-exile  signed  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance. 
The  Soviet  Violation:  On  February  25,  1948. 
the  Czechoslovakian  Government  was 
forced  to  accept  a  Communist  ultimatum  as 
the  Soviet  Union  completed  arrangements 
to  force  the  country  into  its  satellite  empire. 
The  Soviet  ultimatum  compelled  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  cabinet  of  Moscow  followers, 
and  it  climaxed  the  Soviet  postwar  drive  to 
absorb  the  once- independent  Czechoslova- 

5!  On  December  17,  1925,  the  USSR  signed 
a  nonaggression  and  neutrality  pact  with 
Turkey.  The  Soviet  Violation:  On  March  20. 
1945,  the  USSR  denounced  this  pact,  and 
began  a  campaign  to  secure  control  of  the 
Black  Sea  straits. 


6.  On  August  31.  1926,  the  Soviet  Union 
concluded  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Af- 
ghanistan. The  Soviet  Violation:  On  June 
1946.  the  USSR  forced  Afghanistan  to  cede 
the  border  territory  of  Kishka. 

7.  On  September  28.  1926.  the  Soviet 
Union  made  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Lith- 
uania, later  extending  the  agreement 
through  1945.  The  Soviet  Violation:  On 
June  15.  1940.  Soviet  troops  invaded  Lithua- 
nia. On  August  8.  1940.  Lithuania  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  On  September  27.  1928.  the  Soviet 
Union  adhered  to  the  Kellog-Briand  pact 
for  the  renunciation  of  war.  The  Soviet  Vio- 
lation: The  Soviet  Union  violated  this 
pledge  by  their  1939-40  invasions  of  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Romania,  and 
Finland. 

9.  On  January  21.  1932,  the  USSR  agreed 
to  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Finland.  The 
Soviet  Violation:  On  November  30,  1939. 
Soviet  military  forces  invaded  Finland. 

10.  On  February  5,  1932,  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Latvia. 
The  Soviet  Violation:  On  June  16.  1940. 
Soviet  troops  invaded  Latvia. 

11.  On  May  4.  1932.  the  Soviet  Union 
pledged  nonaggression  in  an  agreement  with 
Estonia.  The  Soviet  Violation:  On  June  16. 
1940.  Soviet  military  forces  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied Estonia. 

12.  On  July  25.  1932.  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Poland. 
The  Soviet  Violation:  On  September  17. 
1939.  Soviet  troops  invaded  Poland. 

13.  On  May  8.  1934.  the  USSR  and  Poland 
extended  their  nonaggression  pact  for  ten 
years.  The  Soviet  Violation:  On  September 
29.  1939.  the  USSR  signed  an  agreement 
with  Nazi  Germany  to  partition  Poland. 

14.  On  June  9.  1934.  the  USSR  agreed  to 
recognize  Romania,  and  to  guarantee  her 
sovereignty.  The  Soviet  Violation:  On  June 
27.  1940.  the  Soviet  army  invaded  and  occu- 
pied the  Romanian  provinces  of  Bessarabia 
and  Northern  Bukovina. 

15.  On  September  15.  1934.  the  USSR  en- 
tered the  League  of  Nations,  pledging  there- 
by "the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scru- 
pulous respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in 
the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one 
another."  The  Soviet  Violation:  On  August 
23.  1939.  the  USSR  made  a  treaty  with  Nazi 
Germany,  termed  "a  joint  conspiracy"  to  de- 
prive Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Finland,  and  Romania  of  their  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity. 

16.  On  August  31.  1937.  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  nonaggression  pact  with  the  Re- 
public of  China.  The  Soviet  Violation:  On 
October  2.  1940.  the  USSR  broke  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  China,  after  recogniz- 
ing the  Communist  Chinese  regime  it 
helped  to  eventually  gain  power  in  1948. 

17.  On  July  30.  1941,  the  USSR  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  Polish  Government- 
in-exile,  pledging  mutual  aid  and  coopera- 
tion. The  Soviet  Violation:  On  April  28. 
1943,  the  USSR  broke  iU  relations  with  the 
Polish  Government-in-exile,  on  the  pretext 
of  the  Polish  request  for  a  Red  Cross  inves- 
tigation of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre. 

18.  On  September  24.  1941,  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  adherence  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  which  provided  that  agreeing  coun- 
tries seek  no  aggrandizement,  that  the  coun- 
tries desired  no  territorial  changes  not  made 
with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people  concerned,  and  that  they  respected 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  their  own 
government.  The  Soviet  Violation:  Against 
these  promises  stands  the  Soviet  Union's 
record  of  occupation  and  domination  of  Ro- 


mania, Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Tannu  Tuva,  Afghanistan  terri- 
tory, Hungary.  East  Germany.  Albania.  Bul- 
garia. Poland.  North  Korea,  and  Mongolia. 

19.  On  January  29,  1942.  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  Iran  and  Britain,  signed  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, providing  for  the  military  use  of  Ira- 
nian territory  only  until  the  end  of  military 
operations  against  Germany.  The  Soviet 
Violation:  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  Iran  at  the  end  of 
World  War  Two. 

20.  On  February  4-11.  1945,  at  the  Yalta 
Conference,  the  USSR  agreed  on  various 
postwar  measures,  including  adoption  of  a 
resolution  that  the  liberated  peoples  of 
Europe  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
solve  their  economic  problems  by  democrat- 
ic means.  The  Soviet  Violation:  In  violation 
of  this  agreement  stands  the  USSR's  record 
of  domination  in  Bulgaria,  Romania. 
Poland,  East  Germany.  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  other  countries  which 
were  forced  into  postwar  roles  as  satellites 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

21.  On  February  11.  1945.  the  USSR  at  the 
Yalta  Conference,  agreed  to  a  declaration 
that  the  Polish  provisional  government 
""shall  be  pledged  to  the  holding  of  free  and 
unfettered  elections  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret 
ballot."  The  Soviet  Violation:  On  January  5. 
1947,  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meeting  with  the  United  States 
and  Britain  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
1945  agreement  pledging  free  elections  in 
Poland. 

22.  On  April  11.  1945.  the  USSR  signed  a 
20  year  treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  aid.  and 
cooperation  with  Yugoslavia.  The  Soviet 
Violation:  On  September  29.  1949.  the 
USSR  denounced  this  agreement. 

23.  On  June  14-18.  1945.  President 
Truman  and  Premier  Stalin  agreed,  in  an 
exchange  of  letters,  to  "free  access  by  air, 
road,  and  rail,  from  Frankfurt  and  Bremen 
to  Berlin  for  U.S.  forces. "  The  Soviet  Viola- 
tion: From  April  1.  1948.  to  May  12.  1949. 
the  Soviet  Union  imposed  the  Berlin  Block- 
ade by  severing  all  land  and  water  routes  be- 
tween Berlin  and  West  Germany.  The  West- 
ern Allies  supplied  Berlin  by  airlift.  In 
March,  1962,  the  Soviet  Union  harassed 
flights  by  Allied  airplanes  between  Berlin 
and  West  Germany. 

24.  On  July  17  to  August  2,  1945.  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference,  the  USSR  agreed  that 
there  should  be  uniform  treatment  of  the 
German  people  throughout  Germany.  The 
Soviet  Violation:  East  Germany  today  con- 
tinues to  be  a  rigidly  controlled  Soviet  satel- 
lite. Its  people  have  been  denied  free  elec- 
tions, have  been  isolated  from  the  people  of 
West  Germany,  and  have  been  victimized  by 
the  same  kind  of  regimentation,  police  rule, 
and  economic  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  states  in  Europe. 

25.  On  August  14.  1945.  the  Soviet  Union 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
China,  containing  these  pledges:  "Each  high 
contracting  party  undertakes  not  to  con- 
clude any  alliance  and  not  to  take  any  part 
in  any  coalition  directed  against  the  other 
high  contracting  party  .  .  .  the  treaty  comes 
into  force  immediately  .  .  .  and  shall  remain 
in  force  for  a  term  of  30  years."'  The  Soviet 
Violation:  On  February  14.  1950.  these 
pledges  were  broken  when  the  USSR  made 
a  new  agreement  with  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese regime  it  had  helped  to  create.  The  So- 
viets did  not  even  bother  to  change  the 
basic  wording.  The  new  treaty  also  pledges: 
"'Both  high  contracting  parties  undertaken 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  against  the 


other  high  contracting  party  and  not  to 
take  part  in  any  coalition  or  actions  or 
measures  directed  against  the  other  high 
contracting  party  .  .  .  The  present  treaty 
will  be  valid  for  30  years." 

26.  On  March  10.  1947.  the  Soviet  Council 
of  Ministers,  meeting  in  Moscow,  agreed 
that  all  German  prisoners  of  war  should  be 
repatriated  by  December  31.  1948.  The 
Soviet  Violation:  On  August  3.  1955.  the  So- 
viets furnished  the  West  German  Red  Cross 
with  data  on  the  health  and  whereabouts  of 
only  20  of  the  approximately  14.000  Ger- 
mans known  to  be  still  held  in  the  USSR. 

27.  On  May  4.  and  June  20.  1949.  Four 
Power  Agreements  of  New  York  and  Paris 
guarantee  the  United  States.  British. 
French,  and  Soviet  joint  control  of  Berlin, 
all  access  routes  to  and  from  the  city,  and 
freedom  of  movement  within  the  city.  The 
Soviet  Violation:  On  September  20.  1955. 
the  USSR  unilaterally  transfered  Soviet 
control  over  all  access  routes  to  and  from 
Berlin  to  the  East  German  regime. 

28.  On  July  27.  1956.  the  military  armi- 
stice was  established  between  the  United 
Nations  command  and  opposing  communist 
forces  of  North  Korea  and  China,  assisted 
by  the  USSR.  The  Armistice  Agreement 
pledged  signers  to  "cease  introduction  into 
Korea  of  reinforcing  military  personnel." 
The  Soviet  Violation:  On  July  11,  1956.  the 
United  Nations  command  detailed  a  long  list 
of  armistice  agreement  violations  by  com- 
munist parties.  On  May  6,  1957,  the  U.N. 
command,  in  another  series  of  official  com- 
plaints, charged  that  the  communists  had 
sent  troops  into  Korea's  demilitarized  zone 
six  times  in  a  period  of  less  than  4  months. 

29.  On  January  14.  1956.  the  USSR  signed 
an  agreement  with  Yugoslavia,  pledging 
$110  million  in  credits  for  industrial  con- 
struction. On  August  4.  1956.  the  USSR 
pledged  an  additional  grant  of  $175  million, 
bringing  the  total  of  $285  million.  The 
Soviet  Violation:  On  May  28.  1958.  Yugoslav 
sources  disclosed  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
postponed  for  five  years  the  grant  to  Yugo- 
slavia amounting  to  $285  million.  This  rep- 
resented an  attempt  to  retaliate  against 
Yugoslavia  for  its  refusal  to  accept  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party's  ideological  lead- 
ership. 

30.  On  October  19.  1956.  the  USSR  Japa- 
nese joint  declaration  pledged  the  Soviet 
Union  to  refrain  from  interference  in 
Japan's  internal  affairs.  The  Soviet  Viola- 
tion: In  1958.  during  the  weeks  preceding 
the  Japanese  elections  of  May  22.  the  Sovi- 
ets beamed  radio  propaganda  at  Japan  vio- 
lently opposing  the  election  of  Premier 
Kishi's  government.  Between  1959  and  1960. 
the  USSR  threatened  Japan  with  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war  if  Japan  ratified  the 
U.S.-Japan  security  treaty,  signed  January 
19.  1960. 

As  noted,  the  above  Soviet  violations  of 
international  security  treaties  occurred 
during  the  40  years  between  1920  and  1960. 
and  they  were  officially  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  1962  and  1964.  But 
there  was  a  long.  20  year  hiatus  from  1964 
until  1984.  when  there  were  no  official  U.S. 
Government  reports  on  Soviet  treaty  viola- 
tions. Then  on  January  23.  1984.  President 
Reagan  made  his  first  report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  SALT  violations.  There  have  now 
been  seven  such  reports  to  Congress,  con- 
firming the  following  numerical  tabulation 
of  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  and  other  arms 
control  treaties: 

1.  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty— now  10  confirmed 
violations; 


2.  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement— 5  con- 
firmed violations; 

3.  SALT  II  Treaty— now  25  confirmed  vio- 
lations: 

4.  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty— over  100  con- 
firmed violations; 

5.  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty— over  24 
probable  violations: 

6.  Biological  Warfare  Convention— multi- 
ple confirmed  violations: 

7.  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weap- 
ons—multiple confirmed  violations: 

8.  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement— mul- 
tiple confirmed  violations. 

In  addition,  long  tiefore  SALT  began  in 
1969.  the  Soviets  violated  two  significant 
arms  control  treaties,  one  in  the  1920s 
which  even  entailed  on-site  inspection  (the 
Soviets  colaborated  with  the  Germans  in 
violating  the  Versailles  Treaty),  and  an- 
other in  the  late  1940s  (on  demobilization  in 
Eastern  Europe).  Soviet  authorities  on 
international  law  have  candidly  stated  their 
view  of  treaty  compliance:  "Those  institu- 
tions of  international  law  which  can  facili- 
tate the  accomplishment  of  the  stated  tasks 
of  Soviet  [i.e.  Marxist-Leninist)  foreign 
policy  are  recognized  and  applied  in  the 
USSR:  those  which  contradict  these  aims  in 
any  way  are  rejected. 

According  to  an  official  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment Soviet  Affairs  Note  dated  August  10. 
1959: 

"Few  nations  can  match  the  USSR  in  vo- 
ciferous protestations  of  loyalty  to  interna- 
tional obligations!  However,  such  declara- 
tions which  are  typical  of  Soviet  propagan- 
dists and  scholars  alike— diverge  widely 
from  Soviet  practice.  In  the  years  since  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, while  consistently  accusing  others  of 
bad  faith  in  international  dealings,  has  not 
hesitated  to  violate  its  own  treaty  obliga- 
tions when  such  actions  appeared  to  be  in 
its  interest.  The  history  of  the  last  40  years 
provides  numerous  examples  of  deliberate 
treaty  violation  by  the  Soviet  regime  .  .  . 
The  USSR  has  disregarded  treaty  provisions 
inconvenient  to  itself,  has  unilaterally  de- 
nounced conventions  to  which  it  is  a  party, 
has  threatened  abrogation  as  a  means  of  in- 
timidation, and  has  on  several  occasions  at- 
tacked fellow  signatories  to  treaties  of 
friendship  and  nonaggression." 

The  implications  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
were  stated  by  President  Reagan  in  his  June 
1985  report  to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT 
violations.  The  President  stated:  ".  .  .  this 
pattern  of  Soviet  noncompliance  raises  fun- 
damental concerns  about  the  integrity  of 
the  arms  control  process,  concerns  that — if 
not  corrected-undercut  the  integrity  and  vi- 
ability of  arms  control  as  an  instrument  to 
assist  in  ensuring  a  secure  and  stable  future 
world."  The  President  continued:  ".  .  .  we 
have  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  we  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  positive  steps  to 
correct  their  noncompliance  and  to  resolve 
our  compliance  concerns  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  existing  agreements 
and  to  establish  the  positive  environment 
necessary  for  the  successful  negotiation  of 
new  agreements."' 

On  March  10.  1987.  the  President  stated  in 
his  sixth  report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT 
violations  that:  "If  we  are  to  enter  agree- 
ments of  this  magnitude  and  significance 
.  .  .  cheating  is  simply  not  acceptable."'  And 
the  President  added  in  a  speech  on  October 
28.  1987.  that:  "As  you  know,  the  Soviets 
have  an  extensive  record  of  violating  past 
arms     control     agreements.  .  President 

Reagan  added  in  a  speech  on  November  18, 
1987:  "'I  cherish  no  illusions  about  the  Sovi- 
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years,  making  at  least  more  than  an  esti- 
mated 12  extra  illegal  Backfires  produced. 
V.  CCD 

16.  Expanding  pattern  of  Camouflage. 
Concealment,  and  Deception  (Maskirovka). 
deliberately  impeding  verification. 

VI.  Encryption 

17.  Total  encryption  of  ICBM.  SLBM.  and 
all  other  missile  telemetry. 

VII.  Launcher-ICBM  missile  relationship 

18.  Reported  probable  concealment  of  the 
relationship  between  the  SS-24  missile  and 
its  mobile  ICBM  launchers,  and  confirmed 
concealment  of  the  relationship  between 
the  SS-25  missile  and  its  mobile  ICBM 
launchers. 

VIII.  SS-16 

19.  Confirmed  concealed  deployment  of  50 
to  200  banned  SS-16  mobile  ICBM  launch- 
ers at  the  Plesetsk  test  range,  now  reported- 
ly probably  being  replaced  by  a  similar 
number  of  banned  SS-25  mobile  ICBM 
launchers.  SS-16s  replaced  at  Plesetsk  are 
unlocated,  and  are  now  probably  deployed 
covertly. 

IX.  Falsification  of  SALT  II  data  exchange 

20.  Operationally  deployed,  concealed  SS- 
16  launchers  not  declared: 

21.  AS-3  Kangaroo  long-range  air 
launched  cruise  missile  range  falsely  de- 
clared to  be  less  than  the  600  kilometer 
range  limit  and  therefore  was  not  counted, 
even  though  its  range  was  at  least  650  kilo- 
meters. 

22.  Falsification  of  Backfire  bomber  range 
and  refueling  capability,  by  Brezhnev. 

X.  Excess  MIRV  fractionation 

23.  According  to  press  reports,  the  current 
National  Intelligence  Estimate  states  that 
the  308  SS-18  super-heavy  ICBMs  are  de- 
ployed with  14  warheads  each,  adding  1.232 
Soviet  warheads. 

24.  According  to  press  reports,  the  Soviet 
Super-super-heavy  SS-X-26  (the  follow-on 
to  the  SS-18)  is  now  being  flight-tested  on 
polar  trajectories  simulating  first  strike  at- 
tacks aimed  at  Pearl  Harbor— sovereign  U.S. 
territory,  and  its  deployment  is  being  accel- 
erated in  converted  SS-18  silos.  This  Soviet 
flight-testing  and  accelerated  deployment  of 
the  even  heavier  throw-weight  follow-on  to 
the  super  heavy  SS-18  ICBM  violates  the 
SALT  II  absolute  ceiling  on  SS-18  throw- 
weight.  This  new  super-super  heavy  ICBM, 
the  SS-X-26.  is  also  being  tested  with  more 
RVs  than  the  number  carried  on  the  SS-18. 
This  development  certainly  will  result  in 
further  excess  MIRVing  of  the  SS-18  class 
of  missiles. 

XI.  Exceeding  MIRV  sublimits 
Additionally,  the  Soviets  have  now  prob- 
ably deployed  more  than  50  concealed  SS-24 
rail-mobile  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers.  First 
deployment  of  this  missile  was  actually  con- 
firmed to  President  Reagan  at  the  Iceland 
Summit  on  October  11.  1986,  by  Soviet 
Leader  Gorbachev  himself. 

The  Reagan  Administration  confirmed  on 
August  7,  1987.  that:  "The  Soviet  Union  has 
exceeded  the  SALT  II  sublimit  of  1,200  per- 
mitted MIRVed  ICBMs  and  MIRVed 
SLBMs  when  the  fifth  Typhoon  submarine 
recently  l>egan  sea  trials.  Moreover,  some 
SS-X-24  MIRVed  ICBM  railmobile  launch- 
ers should  now  be  accountable  under  the 
SALT  II  sublimit  on  MIRVed  ICBMs.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  compen- 
sated for  any  of  the  SALT  Il-accountable 
SS-X-24  launchers.  Therefore,  the  Soviets 
may  also  have  exceeded  the  SALT  II  subli- 
mit of  820  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers." 


The  Reagan  Administration  later  in  Sep- 
tember. 1987,  also  confirmed  the  following 
statement  to  be  accurate  and  unclassified  at 
that  time:  "The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  exceeded  the  SALT  II  sublimit  of  820 
MIRVed  ICBMs  with  their  SS-24  deploy- 
ment is  now  clear.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
have  clearly  exceeded  the  SALT  II  sublimit 
of  1.200  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  MIRVed 
SLBMs.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  compen- 
sated for  their  SS-24  deployment  or  for 
their  Typhoon  and  Delta  IV  submarine  de- 
ployments exceeding  the  SALT  II  sublim- 
its." 

The  Reagan  Administration  also  con- 
firmed the  following  statement  to  be  accu- 
rate and  unclassified  as  of  October,  1987: 
"Current  information  indicates  that  the  So- 
viets are  still  over  the  1,200  sublimit  of 
SALT  II,  although  the  same  information  in- 
dicates that  the  SovieU  could  come  into 
compliance  at  any  time." 

This  confirmed  Soviet  MIRV  missile  de- 
ployment above  the  1.200  MIRV  missile  sub- 
limit is  the  24th  confirmed  Soviet  SALT  II 
violation. 

And  the  25th  confirmed  Soviet  SALT  II 
violation  is  the  Soviet  deployment  of  now 
over  50  SS-24  rail-mobile  MIRVed  ICBMs  in 
violation  of  the  820  MIRV  ICBM  sublimit. 

Hnallv.  the  CIA  has  publicly  warned  that, 
in  the  event  that  Soviet  SALT  II  "Break 
Out"  could  be  confirmed,  the  U.S.  should 
consider  that  the  Soviets  are  also  violating 
the  third  SALT  II  sublimit-1.320  MIRVed 
missiles  and  heavy  bombers  equipped  with 
long  range  cruise  missiles.  Thus,  because 
the  24  confirmed  Soviet  SALT  II  violations 
clearly  constitute  Soviet  Break  Out  from 
SALT  II.  the  Soviets  must  also  be  consid- 
ered to  be  violating  the  1.320  sublimit. 

This  would  make  the  total  of  confirmed 
Soviet  SALT  II  violations  26. 

The  Soviets  reportedly  told  the  U.S.  arms 
negotiators  in  Geneva  in  late  1983  that  they 
intended  to  exceed  the  SALT  II  sublimits  of 
820.  1,200.  and  1.320,  which  they  are  now 
confirmed  to  be  doing. 

Finally,  the  SS-24  probably  has  greater 
throw-weight  than  the  SS-19.  reportedly 
making  the  SS-24  an  illegal  heavy  ICBM. 

B.  Presidentially  confirmed  expanding  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  I  in- 
terim agreem.ent—5  violations 

1.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  and  the  medium  SS-17  ICBM  to  re- 
place the  light  SS-n  ICBM  was  a  circum- 
vention defeating  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  Article  II  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  prohibited  heavy 
ICBMs  from  replacing  light  ICBMs.  This 
violation  alone  increased  the  Soviet  first 
strike  threat  by  a  factor  of  six. 

2.  Soviet  deployment  of  modern  SLBM 
submarines  exceeding  the  limit  of  740 
SLBM  launchers,  without  dismantling  other 
older  ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers,  which  in 
March,  1976,  the  Soviets  actually  admitted 
was  a  violation. 

3.  Soviet  camouflage,  concealment,  and 
deception  deliberately  impeded  verification. 

4.  Circumvention  of  SALT  I  by  deploying 
SS-N-21  and  SS-NX-24  long-range  cruise 
missiles  on  converted  Y  Class  SLBM  subma- 
rines, which  "is  a  threat  to  United  States 
and  allied  security  similar  to  that  of  the 
original  SSBNs. " 

5.  "The  United  States  judges  that  Soviet 
use  of  former  SS-7  ICBM  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  the  deployment  and  operation  of  the 
SS-25  mobile  ICBM  is  a  violation  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement." 


As  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stated 
on  December  11,  1986:  "SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
have  been  largely  irrelevant  to  the  Soviet 
military  buildup.  Both  agreements  merely 
codified  and  authorized  large  increases." 
C.  Presidentially  confirmed  expanding  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  break 
out  violations— 10  violations 
1.  "The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms  the 
conclusion  in  the  March  1987  Report  that 
the  new  large  phases-array  radar  under  con- 
struction at  Krasnoyarsk  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  legal  obligations  under  the  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  treaty  of  1972  in  that  in  its  as- 
sociated siting,  orientation,  and  capability, 
it  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty.  Construction 
continued  in  1987.  The  absence  of  credible 
alternative    explanations    have    reinforced 
our  assessment  of  its  purpose.  Despite  U.S. 
requests,    no    corrective    action    has    been 
taken.  This  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet 
activities  suggest   that   the  USSR  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory."  This  judgment  is  "based  on  con- 
clusive evidence."  and  this  is  the  clearest 
evidence  of  Soviet   violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Thus  the  siting,  orientation,  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  ABM 
Battle    Management    Radar    "directly    vio- 
lates" three  provisions  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty.  The  Soviets  have  even  privately  ad- 
mitted  this   violation   to   themselves.   The 
CIA  has  stated  recently  that  "The  United 
States  is  aware  that,  over  the  last  several 
years,  Soviet  officials  have  indicated  that 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty."  During  1987.  both  houses  of 
the  Congress,  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  have  each  voted 
overwhelmingly  and  almost  unanimously  in 
agreement  with  President  Reagan  that  the 
Krasnoyarsk  Radar  is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Senate  also  voted  93 
to  2  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  violation  was  "an 
important  obstacle"  to  the  Senate's  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  new 
INF  Treaty.  The  Soviets  have  conceded  in 
diplomatic  channels  that  a  radar  identical 
to  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  an  early  warn- 
ing radar. 

2.  "The  U.S.  Government  finds  that  the 
USSR's  activities  with  respect  to  moving  a 
Plat  Twin  ABM  radar  and  a  Pawn  Shop  van. 
a  component  of  an  ABM  system,  from  a  test 
range  and  initiating  deployment  at  a  loca- 
tion [i.e.  Gomel]  outside  of  an  ABM  deploy- 
ment area  or  ABM  test  range  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  .  .  .  This  and 
other  ABM-related  Soviet  activities  suggest 
that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM 
defense  of  its  national  territory."  In  his  De- 
cember 1,  1987,  seventh  report  to  Congress 
on  Soviet  SALT  violations,  President 
Reagan  referred  for  the  first  time  to  "the 
new  violation  in  the  deployment  of  the  Plat 
Twin  and  Pawn  Shop  observed  at  Gomel 
.  .  ."  The  Soviets  have  admitted  in  diplo- 
matic channels  that  the  Gomel  radar  is  an 
ABM  radar,  and  further,  that  if  such  ABM 
radar  were  located  outside  a  test  range  or  al- 
lowed deployment  area,  it  would  constitute, 
a  prohibited  base  for  a  prohibited  nation- 
wide ABM  defense.  Thereby  violating  the 
most  important  provision  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  Article  I.  But  the  Soviets  have  more 
recently  lied  to  the  U.S.  on  their  Gomel  ac- 
tivity claiming  it  is  not  a  violation  and  that 
the  Flat  Twin  was  sent  to  Gomel  to  be  dis- 
mantled. 

3.  Over  100  ABM-mode  tests  of  Soviet 
SAM-5,  SAM-IO,  and  SAM-12  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  radars  and  "highly  probable" 
violations  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  Two 
high  Soviet  officials  have  even  admitted 


that  their  SAMs  have  been  designed,  tested, 
and  deployed  with  a  prohibited  ABM  capa- 
bility. "The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms  the 
judgment  made  in  the  March  1987  Report 
that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions  with  re- 
spect to  concurrent  operations  is  insuffi- 
cient fully  to  assess  compliance  with  Soviet 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty  ...  In 
recent  years,  we  have  gathered  an  increased 
amount  of  evidence  on  activities  that  could 
be  associated  with  Soviet  concurrent  oper- 
ations .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
tests  that  have  involved  air  defense  radars 
in  ABM-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  inci- 
dents of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 
SAM  components,  plus  Soviet  failure  to  ac- 
commodate fully  U.S.  concerns,  indicate  the 
USSR  probably  has  violated  the  prohibition 
on  testing  SAM  components  in  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  cases,  this  may  be  highly 
probable.  This  and  other  such  ABM-related 
activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory." 

4.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  Soviets 
may  be  developing  and  deploying  a  territori- 
al, and  especially  a  nationwide.  ABM  de- 
fense, which  violates  the  ABM  Treaty  ban 
on  developing  even  a  base  for  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense.  "The  U.S.  Government  reaf- 
firms the  judgment  of  the  March  1987 
Report  that  the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  (e.g.. 
radar  construction,  concurrent  testing,  SAM 
upgrade.  ABM  rapid  reload.  ABM  mobility, 
and  deployment  of  ABM  components  to 
Gomel)  suggests  that  the  USSR  may  be  pre- 
paring an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  terri- 
tory. Our  concern  continues  .  .  .  The  redun- 
dancy in  coverage  provided  by  these  new- 
radars  [i.e.  the  9  Pechora-Krasnoyarsk  Class 
radars)  and  the  disposition  of  these  radars 
closely  resembles  the  design  of  the  U.S. 
Safeguard  ABM  program."  The  U.S.  Safe- 
guard program  was  designed  to  be  a  12  site, 
nationwide  ABM  defense.  President  Reagan 
has  also  stated  that  "this  is  a  serious  cause 
for  concern."  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
testified  to  the  Senate  that  the  "Soviets 
have  some  nationwide  ABM  capability"  al- 
ready. In  his  December.  1985  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  SALT  violations.  President 
Reagan  stated  that  a  unilateral  Soviet  ABM 
defense:  "Would  have  profound  implications 
for  the  vital  East- West  balance.  A  unilateral 
Soviet  territorial  ABM  capability  acquired 
in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  could  erode 
our  deterrent  and  leave  doubts  about  its 
credibility. "  The  CIA  has  recently  stated 
that:  'In  totality,  these  (Soviet  ABM)  activi- 
ties provide  a  strong  basis  for  concern  that 
the  USSR  might  have  an  integrated  plan 
for  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory, 
and  might  be  working  tow-ard  it."  Finally,  as 
the  Defense  and  State  Departments'  White 
Paper  on  Soviet  strategic  defense  programs 
of  October  1985  confirmed:  "The  aggregate 
of  current  Soviet  ABM  and  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities suggests  that  the  USSR  may  be  pre- 
paring an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  terri- 
tory—precisely what  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
designed  to  prevent." 

5.  The  mobility  of  the  Soviet  ABM-3 
system  is  a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty's 
prohibition  on  mobile  ABMs. 

6.  Continuing  Soviet  development  of 
mobile  Flat  Twin  ABM  radars  from  1975  to 
the  present,  is  a  violation  of  the  prohibition 
on  developing  and  testing  mobile  ABMs. 
The  Soviets  evidently  are  now  mass  produc- 
ing the  mobile  ABM-3  system  for  rapid  na- 
tionwide deployment. 

7.  Soviet  ABM  rapid  reload  capability  for 
ABM  launchers  is  a  serious  cause  for  con- 


cern. The  State  and  Defense  Departments 
state  that  the  Soviets  "may"  have  a  prohib- 
ited reloadable  ABM  system. 

8.  Soviet  deliberate  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception  activity  impedes  verifi- 
cation. 

9.  Confirmed  Soviet  falsification  of  the  de- 
activation of  ABM  test  range  launchers  is  a 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  dismantling 
procedures. 

10.  Soviet  rapid  relocation  without  the  re- 
quired prior  notification  of  a  Flat  Twin 
ABM  radar,  creating  the  additional  Kam- 
chatka ABM  test  range,  not  only  confirms 
the  illegal  mobility  of  the  Flat  Twin  radar 
and  ABM-3  system,  but  is  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

As  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stated 
on  December  11,  1986:  "There  has  been  the 
recent  discovery  of  three  new  Soviet  large 
phased-array  radars  of  this  type  [i.e.  the  Pe- 
chora-Krasnoyarsk Class)— a  50  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  such  radars.  These 
radars  are  the  essential  components  of  any 
large  ABM  deployment.  The  deployment  of 
such  a  large  number  of  radars  (i.e.  nine), 
and  the  pattern  of  their  deployment,  to- 
gether with  other  Soviet  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities, suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  preparing  a  nationwide  Soviet  defense  in 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  a  devel- 
opment would  have  the  gravest  implications 
on  the  United  States-Soviet  strategic  bal- 
ance. Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  West  and  global  stability 
than  a  unilateral  Soviet  deployment  of  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  system  combined  with  its 
massive  offensive  missile  capabilities." 

Finally,  the  Soviets  are  reportedly  increas- 
ing the  SAM  defenses  of  their  LPARs,  in 
further  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

D.  Presidentially  confirmed  expanding  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  violations  of  nuclear  test 
bans— over  70  violations. 

1.  About  20  atmospheric  nuclear  weapon 
tests.  August  through  September  1961.  were 
conducted  by  the  Soviets  in  violation  of  the 
1959  Mutual  Test  Ban  Moratorium.  One  of 
these  tests  reached  a  yield  of  58  megatons. 

2.  There  have  been  over  30  conclusively 
confirmed  cases  of  Soviet  venting  of  nuclear 
radioactive  debris  beyond  their  borders 
from  underground  nuclear  weapions  tests,  in 
violation  of  the  1963  Limited  (i.e.,  Atmos- 
ptieric)  Test  Ban  Treaty.  A  hundred  more 
tests  are  probable  violations  of  the  LTBT. 

"The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms  the  judg- 
ment made  in  the  March  1987  Report  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  underground  nuclear  test 
practices  resulted  in  the  venting  of  radioac- 
tive matter  on  numerous  occasions  and 
caused  radioactive  matter  to  be  present  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union's  territorial  limits  in 
Isolation  of  its  legal  obligation  under  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Union 
failed  to  take  the  precautions  necessary  to 
minimize  the  contamination  of  man's  envi- 
ronment by  radioactive  substances  despite 
numerous  U.S.  demarches  and  requests  for 
corrective  action.  This  practice  has  contin- 
ued. Since  the  resumption  of  Soviet  under- 
ground testing  in  February  1987,  the  United 
States  has  presented  demarches  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  two  separate  occasions 
when  unambiguously  attributable  venting 
has  occurred  .  .  .  and  received  completely 
unacceptable  explanations  .  .  .  our  repeated 
attempts  to  discuss  these  occurrences  with 
Soviet  authorities  have  been  rebuffed  .  .  . 
Soviet  refusal  to  discuss  this  matter  calls 
into  question  their  sincerity  on  the  whole 
range  of  arms  control  agreements.  "  (Empha- 
sis added. ) 
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MIG-27  Flogger  fighter-bombers,  several 
types  of  strategic  submarines  (Golf.  Echo. 
Victor  Yankee,  and  Foxtrot  Classes),  over 
200  nuclear-delivery-capable  MIG-21  fight- 
er-bombers, a  nuclear  weapons  handling  and 
storage  facility,  a  Chemical  and  Biological 
Weapons  production  and  storage  facility, 
and  the  Soviet  Combat  Brigade.  On  Septem- 
ber 14  1983,  President  Reagan  for  a  second 
time  confirmed  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
violated  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agree- 
ment, when  he  stated:  "That  Agreement  has 
been  abrogated  many  times  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  of  what  can 
only  be  described  as  offensive  weapons,  not 
defensive,  there."  That  statement  and  an 
earlier  one  by  President  Reagan  has  been 
backed  up  by  similar  public  statements  by 
the  CIA  Director,  the  JCS  Chairman,  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy, 
all  charging  that  the  Soviets  are  violating 
the  Agreement.  And  even  the  State  Depart- 
ment concedes  that  the  Soviets  are  violating 
the  "spirit"  of  the  Agreement. 

CONCLUSION 

As  President  Reagan  stated  in  his  seventh 
Report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions, dated  December  1.  1987:  "When  taken 
as  a  whole,  this  series  (i.e.  of  seven)  reports 
provides  a  clear  picture  of  continuing  Soviet 
violations  .  .  .  there  is  a  pattern  of  Soviet 
noncompliance    ...    The    compliance    con- 
cerns enumerated  in  this  Report  are  not  un- 
familiar to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  expressed  my 
personal  interest  in  these  issues  directly  to 
Soviet  General  Gorbachev  during  my  meet- 
ings with  him.  both  in  1985  in  Geneva  and 
then  again  in  Reykjavik  in  October  1986.  In 
addition,   the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission  discusses   compliance   concerns   in 
detail  during  its  biannual  sessions  .  .  .  Most 
recently.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  raised 
US    concerns  about  Soviet  noncompliance 
during  his  October  1987  visit  to  Moscow     .  . 
the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  correct  its 
noncompliant   activities   .  .  .  strict  compli- 
ance with   all   provisions  of  arms  control 
agreements  is  fundamental  .  .  .  Soviet  non- 
compliance is  a  serious  matter.  It  calls  into 
question  important  security  benefits  from 
arms  control,  and  could  create  new  security 
risks  It  undermines  the  confidence  essential 
to  an  effective  arms  control  process  in  the 
future  ...  it  will  be  achieved  only  if  effec- 
tive verification  and  total  compliance  are  in- 
tegral elements  of  the  process  both  with  re- 
spect to  existing  arms  control  agreements 
and  possible  new  ones."  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  his  March  10.  1987  Report  to  Congress 
on  Soviet  SALT  violations.  President 
Reagan  added:  "Strict  compliance  with  all 
provisions  of  arms  control  agreements  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration  will 
not  accept  anything  less  ...  If  we  are  to 
enter  agreements  of  this  magnitude  and  sig- 
nificance, effective  verification  is  indispen- 
sable and  cheating  is  simply  not  accepta- 
ble " 

Finally,  in  his  June  1985  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  SALT  violations.  President 
Reagan  stated:  ".  .  .  this  pattern  of  Soviet 
noncompliance  raises  fundamental  concerns 
about   the   integrity   of   the   arms   control 
process,  concerns  that-if  not  corrected-un- 
dercut  the  integrity  and  viability  of  arms 
control  as  an  instrument  to  assist  in  ensur- 
ing a  secure  and  stable  future  world  ...  we 
have  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  we  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  positive  steps  to 
correct  their  noncompliance  and  to  resolve 
our  compliance  concerns  in  order  to  main- 
tain  the   integrity   of  existing   agreements 
and  to  establish  the  positive  environment 
necessary  for  the  successsful  negotiation  of 


new  agreements."  But  as  President  Reagan 
conceded  in  his  March  1987  Report  in 
regard  to  all  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II:  "In  no  case  where  we  determined 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  violation  did 
they  take  corrective  action." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
his  December  1.  1987  violations  report. 
President  Reagan  stated:  "Correcting  their 
violations  will  be  a  true  test  of  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  enter  a  more  constructive  rela- 
tionship ...  on  security  matters. " 

Thus  by  President  Reagans  own  1985  and 
1987  standards,  there  may  be  no  integrity  to 
the  arms  control  process  and  there  may  be  a 
lack  of  the  positive  environment  necessary 
for  the  negotiation  of  new  agreements.  In 
sum.  we  may  question  whether  arms  control 
treaties  have  served  as  an  instrument  to 
assist  in  ensuring  a  secure  and  stable  future 
world. 
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Mr  NUNN  addressee^  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  to  the  majority  leader  and  I 
know  he  has  consulted  the  Republican 
leader.  Everyone  is  pretty  well  alert.  I 
plan  to  move  to  table. 

Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does,  will  he  yield  for  one 
last  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  it  is  a  very  short  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  is  a  very  short  ques- 
tion and  can  be  answered  shortly. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  the  550  limit  ICBMs. 
Have  we  changed  off  that  550  anytime 
during  the  last  10  years?  In  effect,  we 
have  stayed  within  the  550  ICBM's, 
say,  for  the  last  decade? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
am  informed  if  we  go  the  rail  mobile 
MX  with  a  MIRVd  system,  we  might 
go  up  higher  than  that   in  about  3 

years.  .„        ^    . 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Which  will  not  be 
before  October  1  of  1989. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  is  es- 
sentially correct  as  a  practical  matter. 
As  a  theoretical  matter,  we  stayed 
within  that  limit  primarily  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  come  to  a  con- 
sensus on  ground-based  systems.  But 
we  have  not  been  compelled  by  law  to 

do  that. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  only  reason  I  ask 
that  question  is  because  there  was 
some  confusion  in  the  debate,  and  I 
want  to  have  it  clearly  on  the  record 
this  is  no  change  from  anything  in  the 
last  10  years.  . 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  only  change  is  this 
would  be  by  law.  The  other  is  by  dis- 
cord, disagreement  and  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
underlying  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karnes]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  129  Leg.] 
YEAS-51 


Armstrong 

Exon 

Nickle.s 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Niinn 

Bond 

Graham 

Packwood 

Boren 

Gramm 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Gra.s.sle.v 

Qiiayle 

Broaux 

Hatch 

Roth 

Chiles 

Heflin 

Rudnian 

Cochran 

Helms 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Simp.son 

DAmato 

Humphre.v 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Symms 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Liigar 

Trible 

Dole 

McCain 

Wallop 

Domonici 

McChire 

Warner 

DuronborRpr 

McConnell 

Weicker 

Evans 

Miirkowski 
NAYS-45 

Wil.son 

Adatn.s 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Baiicus 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradlry 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Inoiiye 

Pryor 

Burdirk 

Johaston 

Reid 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rienle 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Ltnin 

Sassier 

Dodd 

MatsunaKa 

Simon 

Ford 

Melcher 

Specter 

Fowler 

Melzenbaiim 

Stafford 

Glenn 

Mikiilski 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Biden 

Karnes 

Hecht 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2018  was  agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
people  are  still  in  the  Chamber,  let  me 
just  say  I  have  talked  to  the  majority 
leader  about  this,  and  I  am  speaking 
for  myself  as  one  of  the  two  floor 
managers  here.  But  we  do  not  plan  to 
have  any  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 
If  anyone  wants  to  bring  up  an  amend- 
ment they  believe  has  been  cleared,  I 
am  prepared  to  stay  and  take  those 
amendments  up  now  as  long  as  we 
have  productive  business.  I  would  en- 
courage that  to  happen.  But  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcalls  tonight  based  on 
the  majority  leader's  earlier  state- 
ment. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  get  start- 
ed as  early  as  possible  on  the  Kenne- 
dy-Hatfield  test  ban  amendment,  and 
then  we  have  a  Kennedy  on  combat 
troops  in  Central  America  amend- 
ment; we  have  a  Heinz  Buy  America 


amendment;  and  a  Wilson  drug  inter- 
diction amendment.  We  have  probably 
20,  25  other  amendments  that  are 
pending,  and  at  least  7  or  8  are  major 
amendments. 

I  want  to  put  my  colleagues  on 
notice.  We  have  not  been  in  late  any 
night  this  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
too  many  conversations  going  on.  We 
want  to  know  what  is  happening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  cease  audible  conversations. 
If  the  Senator  will  suspend  until  we 
get  order. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  been  in  late  any  night  this  week.  I 
too  would  like  to  get  home  at  a  reason- 
able hour.  Tomorrow  night  though,  if 
we  have  any  hope  of  finishing  this  bill 
on  Friday,  we  are  going  to  have  to  stay 
until  at  least  a  reasonable  hour  in  the 
evening  tomorrow  night.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  make  so  much  progress  that 
we  might,  in  view  of  staying  until  11  or 
12  o'clock,  finish  the  bill.  But  that 
would  be  highly  optimistic. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  we  will  take 
a  look  tomorrow  afternoon.  If  it  looks 
like  we  can  finish  the  bill,  we  will  let 
everyone  know,  and  we  will  try  to  go 
very  late.  If  it  looks  like  we  cannot,  it 
would  be  my  suggestion  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  we  work  until  8:30  or  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  night,  come  in 
Friday  morning  early,  and  work  as 
long  as  required  Friday  including  very 
late  into  the  evening  until  we  can 
finish  this  bill.  That  is  the  goal  I 
would  have  as  the  manager. 

I  know  Senator  Warner  shares  that 
goal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  sequence  of 
the  amendments  that  was  ordered 
during  yesterday  carry  over  until  to- 
morrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  not  correct.  It  does 
not  carry  over. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  sequence 
of  amendments  continue  to  carry  until 
disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  then  that  the  Senate  begin  to- 
morrow on  this  bill  no  later  than  9:30 
a.m.  Is  that  satisfactory?  Do  the  man- 
agers wish  to  have  us  begin  earlier? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  leader  and  the 
manager  have  discussed  the  possibility 
of  pursuing  time  agreements.  As  I 
walk  around  the  loom  and  talk  to 
other  people,  people  think  we  could  be 
making  a  little  better  progress.  I  do 


not  mean  that  as  a  reflection  on  any- 
body or  any  of  the  discussion  that 
took  place.  Our  list  of  amendments  is 
so  much  shorter  than  last  time  when  I 
was  involved  with  the  distinguished 
manager  and  as  the  manager  is  listen- 
ing. I  really  think  that  this  list  is  short 
enough.  If  we  can  get  some  time  agree- 
ments, we  could  get  this  bill  finished 
by  maybe  noon  or  so  Friday.  I  honest- 
ly believe  that.  I  think  if  we  worked 
until  11  or  12  tomorrow  night,  and 
then  begin  Friday  morning  early,  we 
could  finish  this  bill  this  week  by  the 
middle  of  Friday,  if  we  could  get  some 
time  agreements. 

As  I  talk  to  people  around  here.  I 
think  they  are  ready  to  have  time 
agreements. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion. Let  me  ask  while  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  here,  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  and  I  are  going  to  be 
on  the  floor  all  day  tomorrow.  The 
Senators  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  are 
about  as  good  as  two  can  be  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  be  glad  to  vol- 
unteer to  be  the  one  that  worked  for 
our  manager  on  this  side  to  get  time 
limits,  if  my  friend  from  Indiana 
would  do  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  two  work  to- 
gether, and  if  Senator  Quayle  will 
work  the  Republican  side  and  Senator 
Dixon  the  Democratic  side  to  see  how 
many  people  would  be  willing  to  have 
time  agreements,  we  can  take  a  good 
look  at  it  about  noon  tomorrow.  We 
may  very  well  be  able  to  finish  this  bill 
tomorrow  night  or  by  noon  on  Friday. 

I  would  say  I  have  been  informed  on 
the  other,  subject  to  the  majority 
leader,  that  Senator  Hatfield  will  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  time  agree- 
ment for  1  hour  equally  divided  and 
that  we  could  begin  that  debate  at  9:45 
tomorrow  morning  which  means  we 
would  conclude  it  1  hour  later. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Then,  is  that 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hatfield.  It  is 
not. 

Very  well.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
an  agreement  now  that  there  be  a  1- 
hour  time  limitation  on  that  amend- 
ment to  begin  running  at  9:45  tomor- 
row morning  with  the  understanding 
that  the  1-hour  time  limitation  on 
that  amendment  does  not  mean  that  if 
an  amendment  is  offered  to  that 
amendment  there  would  be  no  time  on 
the  second-degree  amendment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  say  again  to  the  majority  leader, 
if  he  will  yield  the  floor  for  a  moment, 
could  the  manager  listen  for  just  a 
moment? 

I  am  just  advised  by  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, he  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
2-hour  time  limit  on  the  whole  War 
Powers    Act    question.    I    think    that 
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MAY  II    191 1:  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
ELECTION  DEADLOCKED 

Mr    DOLE.  Mr.  President,  77  years 
ago  today,  on  May  11.  1911.  the  Senate 
become  entangled  in  a  bitter  deadlock 
over  the  election  of  a  president  pro 
tempore.  This  dispute  demonstrated  a 
significant  change  of  political  ideology 
within   the   early   20th  century   Con- 
gress. , 
In  the   1910  midterm  congressional 
elections.  Democrats  had  gained  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  had  picked  up   10  Senate  seats. 
This  reduced  the  Republican  margin 
of  control  to  7  votes.  The  49  Senate 
Republicans  were  split  into  progres- 
sive  and   conservative   wings.   Among 
the   progressives   where   seven   insur- 
gents who  hoped  to  topple  the  Sen- 
ate's entrenched  old-guard  leadership. 
In  this  effort,  they  were  inspired  by 
the  success  of  a  recent  major  revolt  m 
the    House.    There    insurgents    had 
stripoed  speaker  Joseph  Cannon  of  his 
power  to  appoint  committees  and  their 
chairman.                                    ,^      .. 

On  April  27,  1911,  shorty  after  the 
Senate  of  the  62d  Congress  convened. 
Maine's  William  Frye  resigned  as 
President  pro  tempore  due  to  illness. 
Frye  had  served  in  that  post  for  15 
years.  A  man  of  conservative  personal 
and  political  temperament,  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  "wheel-horses' 
of  the  Senate  and  was  deeply  respect- 
ed by  Senators  of  both  parties. 

On  May  11,  the  Senate  began  ballot- 
ing for  Frye's  replacement.  Each  party 
caucus  nominated  a  senior  Member. 
Republican  insurgents  divided  their 
votes  among  four  lesser  candidates.  On 
each  of  the  seven  ballots,  Georgia 
Democrat  Augustus  Bacon  received  a 
plurality,  but  remained  several  votes 
short  of  the  necessary  majority.  The 
other  major  candidate.  New  Hamp- 
shire Republican  Jacob  Gallinger,  fol- 
lowed closely  behind.  Following  sever- 
al days  of  rancorous  debate,  leaders  of 
both  parties  reluctantly  agreed  to  al- 
ternate the  duties  of  President  pro 
tempore  between  Bacon  and  Gallinger 
for  the  remainder  of  the  62d  Congress. 


during  the  past  year  in  improving  rela- 
tions between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
This  is  good  news,  not  only  for  those 
two  great  nations,  but  also  for  their 
NATO  allies,  including  the  United 
States.  Yet,  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished   in    settling    the    Cyprus 

problem.  ,     _, 

Although  I  applaud  Turkey's  leaders 
for  cooperating  with  Greece  in  some 
areas.  I  am  disappointed  that  they 
continue  to  stonewall  efforts  to  end 
their  illegal  occupation  of  northern 
Cyprus.  Other  nations  and  leaders,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  its  lead- 
ers, bear  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  current  division  of  Cyprus.  But 
the  primary  responsibility  lies  with 
Turkey,  which  illegally  used  United 
States  weapons  to  invade  Cyprus  in 
July  and  August  1974.  Just  last  year, 
Turkey  compounded  this  problem  by 
sending  its  occupation  force  i  on 
Cyprus  large  amounts  of  the  military 
assistance  we  gave  them  for  NATO  de- 
fense purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  United 
States  Government  to  help  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  Cyprus  problem  by 
making  it  clear  we  will  not  accept  the 
perpetual  occupation  of  40  percent  of 
Cyprus  by  Turkey.  There  must  be  a 
democratic  united  Cyprus.  Turkey 
must  understand  that  sanctions  sooner 
or  later  will  be  imposed  if  it  does  not 
move  forward  on  the  diplomatic  front 
in  this  area.  Turkey  is  a  valuable 
American  and  NATO  ally  with  capable 
and  intelligent  leaders.  But,  as  a 
nation  that  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  rule  of  law,  we  will  not 
simply  close  our  eyes  to  aggression  and 
violations  of  that  principle  by  even  the 
best  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  apparent  growing  ci- 
vility of  relations  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Turkey  in  particular  would 
gain  much  by  furthering  the  easing  of 
tensions  in  taking  the  right  steps  re- 
garding Cyprus. 
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MdRNING  BUSINESS 

_.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent   that   there  be   a 

morning  business  and  that 

speak  therein  for  not  to 


nay 


OFFICER.  With- 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PR  SSIDING 


GREECE,  TURKEY.  AND  CYPRUS 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Senate's  recess  last  week,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  our 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  to 
meetings  with  the  top  leadership  of 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Our  meetings  with  Greek  Prime 
Minister  Andreas  Papandreou,  Greek 
National  Defense  Minister  loannis 
Haralambopolous,  Turkish  President 
Kenan  Evren  and  Prime  Minister 
Turgut  Ozal,  as  well  as  the  mayor  of 
Istanbul,  suggested  to  me  that  this  is 
an  opportune  time  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict over  Cyprus. 

All  of  these  officials  expressed  the 
view    that    progress    has   been   made 


REDUCING  THE  GAP: 
PROMOTING  ADULT  DAY  CARE 
Mr.    PRESSLER.   Mr.   President,    I 
would  like  to  address  the  topic  of  adult 
day  care.  Too  often  we  have  focused 
our    attention    and    directed    our    re- 
sources to  institutional  care  for  the 
infirm  elderly.  With  only  5  percent  of 
the  elderly  population  residing  in  a 
nursing  home  at  any  given  time,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  should  now  direct 
our  attention  to  community-based  al- 
ternative services.  On  April  18,  1988, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  held 
an  excellent  hearing  entitled,  "Adult 
Day  Health  Care:  A  Vital  Component 
of  Long-Term  Care. "  That  hearing  un- 
derscored the  following  point:  With  an 
aging  population,  we  no  longer  can 
afford  to  have  a  fragmented  long-term 
care  delivery  system. 


The  population  over  age  75  is  in- 
creasing. These  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  be  "at  risk"  from  multiple 
chronic  conditions.  Adult  day  care  can 
be  important  in  keeping  older  adults 
in  the  community. 

Adult  day  care  also  can  provide  pro- 
grams to  the  elderly  with  cognitive  im- 
pairments, such  as  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. According  to  one  survey  by  the 
National  Council  on  Aging,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  2,000  to  3,000  of  the  10,000 
to  15,000  adults  currently  in  adult  day 
care  programs  suffer  from  dementing 
diseases,  such  as  Alzheimer's  and  re- 
lated disorders.  But  many  more  of  the 
estimated  1.5  to  2  million  individuals 
who  suffer  from  these  diseases  could 
be  served  by  adult  day  care  programs. 
Adult  day  care  can  be  a  valuable  sup- 
port to  family  care  givers  who  provide 
80  percent  of  all  health  care  for  the  el- 
derly. Elderly  participants  in  adult  day 
care  who  require  continuous  supervi- 
sion are  able  to  live  with  spouse  or 
children  in  their  own  homes.  Adult 
day  care  programs  can  reduce  care- 
giver burnout.  Some  view  this  as  the 
most  significant  factor  in  nursing 
home  placement. 

Advocates  of  adult  day  care  state 
that  this  type  of  service  is  a  cost-effec- 
tive way  to  deliver  care  to  the  elderly. 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  an 
adult  medical  day  care  package,  in- 
cluding physical  therapy,  meals,  nurs- 
ing care,  personal  care  services,  trans- 
portation and  recreation,  costs  $40  per 
day,  compared  to  $60  per  day  for  only 
physical  therapy  services  provided  at 
home. 

Although  reports  from  other  States 
such  as  Hawaii,  New  Jersey,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts have  been  favorable  to 
adult  day  care,  some  public  policymak- 
ers still  question  the  validity  of  the  re- 
search data. 

Extensive  and  comparable  data 
often  are  lacking.  Comparisons  be- 
tween the  costs  of  day  care  and  insti- 
tional  and  home  care  are  difficult  to 
make  because  the  intensity  of  care 
provided  at  each  level  can  vary  great- 
ly. Furthermore,  costs  vary  between 
day  care  centers  serving  different 
kinds  of  individuals,  provide  different 
services  or  operate  at  different  hours. 
Lack  of  adequate  transportation 
may  create  a  barrier  to  those  who  are 
disabled  and  isolated  in  the  communi- 
ties. These  individuals  would  benefit 
from  adult  day  care.  Buses  may  not  be 
designed  to  carry  wheelchairs  and 
buildings  may  not  be  designed  for  the 
disabled.  Policymakers  have  ques- 
tioned whether  adult  care  would  be 
cost-effective  in  reducing  admissions 
to  more  expensive  nursing  homes. 

Although  some  may  view  adult  day 
care  solely  as  a  respite  or  home  health 
service,  many  view  it  as  a  separate 
service  in  the  continuum  of  long-term 
care.  Adult  day  care  programs  are  mul- 
tifaceted,  including  medical  services, 
counseling,     rehabilitation,     personal 


care  services,  meals,  transportation, 
therapeutic,  and  recreational  services. 

My  visit  to  an  adult  day  care  center 
at  the  Huron  Area  Senior  Center  in 
Huron,  SD,  provided  me  with  an  ex- 
ample of  an  excellent  program.  By 
watching  the  activities  at  the  Huron 
center,  I  know  that  adult  day  care  can 
be  of  great  assistance  to  both  family 
care  givers  and  participants. 

Adult  day  care  can  assist  the  elderly 
to  maintain  their  independence  and 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  It  can  pro- 
vide a  way  for  the  elderly  to  stay  in 
their  own  homes  in  the  community. 
Mr.  President,  in  a  nutshell,  independ- 
ence, quality  of  life,  and  ties  to  the 
community  sum  up  the  advantages  of 
adult  day  care. 


INF  REINFORCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  consider  the  INF 
Treaty.  We  will  do  so  when  the  Soviets 
have  demonstrated  that  they  under- 
stand a  deal  is  a  deal.  The  Kremlin 
must  know  that  in  the  American 
system,  the  Senate's  role  in  treaty- 
making  is  a  real  and  independent  one, 
and  we  will  not  stand  for  any  backslid- 
ing or  fudging  when  it  comes  to  the 
stringent  verification  provisions  that 
are  the  heart  of  the  INF  Treaty. 

I  am  confident  the  Soviets  will  get 
the  message,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  INF  Treaty.  That  treaty 
makes  a  real  contribution  to  American 
security  and  arms  control.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  the  unequal  cuts  in  nu- 
clear missiles  that  treaty  imposes  on 
the  Soviets  may  be  offset  by  growth  in 
Soviet  strategic  forces. 

The  Soviets  can  cover  their  INF  tar- 
gets with  strategic  systems.  In  fact,  I 
expect  that  one  criticism  of  tne  treaty 
we  will  hear  from  its  opponents  is  that 
the  agreement  does  not  remove  the 
Soviet  nuclear  threat  against  Europe. 
That  is  true,  but  the  Soviets  must  take 
from  their  forces  aimed  at  the  United 
States  if  they  want  to  cover  European 
targets  without  their  INF  missiles. 

The  only  way  the  Soviets  can  main- 
tain their  coverage  of  European  tar- 
gets and  avoid  weakening  their  nucle- 
ar threat  against  America  is  by  adding 
to  their  strategic  forces.  And  there  is 
no  existing  arrangement— formal  or 
informal— that  would  keep  the  Soviets 
from  adding  to  their  strategic  arsenal 
to  do  just  that. 

Last  year  this  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  I  offered  along  with  my 
colleagues  Senators  Bumpers,  Chafee, 
and  Leahy  to  preserve  some  cap  on 
the  strategic  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  while  a 
new  Strategic  Arms  Treaty  is  negotiat- 
ed. This  cap  would  be  the  only  limit 
we  have  on  the  arms  race  until  there  is 
a  START  Treaty  in  place. 

Today  I  join  these  same  colleagues 
today  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
create  a  barrier  to  Soviet  breakout. 


Our  amendment  is  simple.  It  requires 
the  United  States  to  deploy  no  more 
strategic  forces  than  we  had  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1988,  the  day  the  INF  Treaty 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  so  long 
as  the  Soviets  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  in  late  1986,  the 
United  States  broke  out  of  the  old  sub- 
limits on  strategic  weapons  both  su- 
perpowers had  observed  for  5  years. 
The  Soviets  continue  to  stay  under 
those  limits.  A  recent  Pentagon  publi- 
cation put  the  Soviets  66  under  the  old 
informal  ceiling. 

Right  now  the  Soviets  continue  to 
destroy  existing  weapons  as  new  ones 
come  on  line.  They  might  continue  to 
do  so,  no  matter  what  the  United 
States  does.  But  if  they  want  to  ex- 
ploit what  some  conservative  oppo- 
nents of  the  INF  Treaty  may  call  a 
loophole  in  that  treaty,  we  are  giving 
them  the  green  light. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to 
add  new  submarine  missile  launchers 
and  convert  B-52  bombers  to  carry 
cruise  missiles  without  any  restraint, 
we  will  be  approximately  22  launchers 
above  our  January  1988,  level  by  the 
end  of  1988.  This  does  not  give  us  any 
military  advantage.  But  it  could  give 
Moscow  the  excuse  to  boost  their  stra- 
tegic missile  forces  to  replace  the  ca- 
pability they  will  lose  through  INF 
dismantlements. 

Our  amendment  would  restore  a 
basis  for  the  two  superpowers  to  limit 
their  strategic  forces  until  a  START 
Treaty  is  achieved.  It  would  fence  in 
possible  growth  in  Soviet  forces, 
growth  not  limited  by  any  current 
formal  or  informal  agreement,  that 
otherwise  could  negate  the  gains  we 
make  under  the  INF  Treaty.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 


ELLSWORTH  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
during  discussion  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  reauthorization  bill  to 
mention  the  important  national  de- 
fense role  played  by  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base,  located  in  my  home  State 
of  South  Dakota. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  is  the  larg- 
est operational  base  in  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  The  44th  Strategic  Mis- 
sile Wing  at  Ellsworth  commands  150 
Minuteman  II  missiles.  It  is  the  only 
SAC  base  with  two  squadrons  of  Bl-B 
bombers  and  a  strategic  training 
center  is  now  under  construction 
there.  This  center  will  provide  the  ad- 
vanced bomber  training  for  all  SAC 
bases. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  the 
vital  importance  of  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  to  our  Nation's  defense 
system.  In  fact,  with  both  the  44th 
Strategic  Missile  Wing  and  the  28th 
Bombardment  Wing,  two  of  the  three 
legs  of  our  triad  defense  system,  mis- 
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year,  I  visited  Of futt  Air 
here  I  received  a  briefing 
Air  Command.  The 
of    Ellsworth    Air    Force 
•epeatedly  stressed.  I  came 
^hat  meeting  with  an  in- 
of  pride  in  South  Dako- 
our  national   defense,   a 
by  the  men  and  women 
Ellsworth  and  by  all  the 
State. 
,»..ie  evident  to  me  that  the 
■(  sponsibilities  entrusted  to 
ir  Force  Base  warrant  the 
a  commanding  general  at 
have  been  pursuing  this 
^ame  time  now. 
imous  consent  to  insert  in 
copies  of  my  correspond- 
c.etary  Aldridge  and  an  arti- 
a  ppeared  in  the  Rapid  City 
g  irding  this  issue.  Certainly 
largest  Strategic  Air  Com- 
deserves  to  be  commanded 
1  officer.  I  look  forward  to 
iient  in  the  near  future, 
no  objection,  the  mate- 
orbered  to  be  printed  in  the 
oUows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
ington.  DC.  January  13,  1988. 
C.  Aldridge.  Jr., 
)/  the  Air  Force.  The  Pentagon, 
on.  DC. 
1.  Secretary:  As  I  am  sure  you 
E  Isworth  Air  Force  Base  plays  a 
r  nations  defense  system.  My 
Dakotans  and  I  have  always 
of  Ellsworth  and  its  vital 
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tio»i  to  these  key  missions,  the  SAC 
Tfaining  Center  currently  is  under 
at  Ellsworth.  Upon  completion, 
advanced  bomber  training  for  the 
A  r  Command  will  be  conducted  at 
jiven  these  increased  responsi- 
functions,  Ellsworths  role  in  our 
nei  work  will  continue  to  expand  in 
ihead.  We  are  proud  of  the  in- 
■e  iponsibility    given    to    Ellsworth 
f  )rward  to  continuing  our  state's 
com  Tiitment  to  our  national  security, 
of   Ellsworths   growth   and   en- 
mii  sion  levels,  I  respectfully  request 
c  )nsideration  be  given  to  locatmg 
command  at  Ellsworth  AFB.  It 
understanding  that  the  44th  Strategic 
Wi  ig  and  the  28th  Bomb  Wing  cur- 


rently are  assigned  to  the  4th  Strategic  Mis 
Ine  Division  at  F.E.  Warren  AFB.  Wyoming. 
Because  no  bombers  are  stationed  at  Kt. 
Warren  AFB.  it  would  appear  logical  to 
transfer  the  division  command  to  Ellsworth, 
where  both  missiles  and  bombers  are  locat- 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  command 
of  the  4th  Air  Division  was  originally  locat- 
ed at  Barksdalc.  AFB.  Louisiana,  until  De- 
cember of  1964.  Redesignated  the  4th  Aero- 
space Division,  the  command  was  moved  to 
Grand  Forlcs  AFB.  North  Dakota.  In  June 
of  1971  the  command  was  relocated  to  l-.t. 
Warren  AFB  and  redesignated  the  4th  Stra- 
tegic   Missile    Division,    where    it    remains 

lodftv 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  level  of  com- 
munity support  for  a  military '"sl*"*^'°DJf 
exceptionally  strong  at  Ellsworth  Ara. 
During  his  visit  to  Ell.sworth  last  fall.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  underscored 
this  deep  community  support  and  commend- 
ed the  Rapid  City  community  for  its  huge 
turnout  to  welcome  the  first  Bl-B  bomber 
at  Ellsworth  during  a  winter  storm  last  Jan- 

"TVespectfully  request  that  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  the  division  command  at 
Ellsworth  be  given  your  full  and  expeditious 
consideration.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  our 
state  would  be  very  proud  to  host  the  divi- 
sion command  at  Ellsworth,  it  seems  to 
make  good  sense  from  an  organizational 
standpoint. 

Thank  you  for  vour  time  and  attention  to 
this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  in  the  near  future  and  would  be  most 
willing  to  discuss  this  personally  with  you  at 
your  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  Pbessler. 

U.S.  Senator. 

[Prom  the  Rapid  City  (SD)  Journal,  Feb.  10. 
19881 
PRESSLER  Proposal  Would  Transfer  4th 
AtR  Division  Headquarters  Here 
(By  Gordon  Hanson) 
Sen  Larrv  Pressler.  R-S.D..  has  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  transfer  head- 
quarters of  the  4th  Air  Division  from  F.E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyo..  to  Ellsworth 

AFB 

Some  military  associations  and  civic  lead- 
ers favor  the  move  and  may  have  prompted 
Pressler's  proposal,  sources  said. 

■The  community  feels  we  have  an  impor- 
tant mission  out  here"  at  Ellsworth,  said 
Jan  Laitos.  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel  and 
member  of  the  Rapid  City  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerces  military  affairs  committee. 

Some  area  residents  visiting  other  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  bases  find  a  general  in 
command  and  believe  Ellsworth  is  impor- 
tant enough  also  to  have  a  general  officer 
on  base,  he  said  Monday. 

Ellsworths  28th  Bombardment  Wing. 
44th  Strategic  Missile  Wing,  and  other  units 
such  as  the  44th  Combat  Support  Group  are 
commanded  by  colonels. 

Of  the  proposed  transfer,  'The  military 
associations  are  in  favor  of  this  taking  place, 
not  only  for  the  prestige  but  for  the  impor- 
tant missions  assigned  to  Ellsworth  and  its 
strategic  role  for  the  national  defense, 
Laitos  said. 

Ellsworth  commanders  were  aware  that 
Pressler  had  made  the  proposal,  said  Maj. 
Ron  Trithart,  base  public  affairs  officer. 
■However,  he  did  not  make  the  proposal  at 
our  request." 

If  such  a  transfer  were  made,  it  would 
mean  the  arrival  of  a  general  officer,  usual- 


ly a  brigadier  general,  and  a  sUff  of  about 
30  people.  Trithart  said. 

It  isn't  unusual  for  an  air  division  head- 
quarters to  be  changed,  Trithart  said.  "As  a 
mission  changes  and  tactics  change,  there  is 
realignment  of  bases  to  different  air  divi- 
sions." ,•  .,  ,      .  _„ 

Ellsworth,  F.E.  Warren  and  Malmstrom 
AFB,  Mont,  are  currently  under  the  4th  Air 
Division,  he  said. 

In  Ellsworths  chain  of  command.  Air 
Force  headquarters  in  Washington  is  at  the 
top,  followed  by  SAC  headquarters  at  Offut 
AFB,  Neb..  15th  Air  Force  at  March  AFB, 
Calif.,  and  the  4lh  Air  Division. 

Ellsworth  is  SAC's  largest  operational 
base  with  two  squadrons  of  B-Is  and  com- 
mands 150  Minuteman  II  missiles.  Also,  a 
Strategic  Training  Center  is  under  construc- 
tion at  the  base. 

In  Pressler's  letter,  he  told  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Edward  Aldridge.  Jr.:  "Two  of  the 
three  legs  of  our  triad  defense  system— mis- 
siles and  bombers-arc  located  at  Ellsworth 
AFB "  He  said  the  training  center  would 
mean  'all  of  the  advanced  bomber  training 
for  the  Strategic  Air  Command  will  be  con- 
ducted at  ElUsworth.  -w  nfio= 

•Given  these  increased  responsibilities 
and  functions.  Ellsworth's  role  in  our  de- 
fense network  will  continue  to  expand. 

Pressler  told  Aldridge  that  because  there 
were  no  bombers  at  F.E.  Warren,  'it  would 
appear  logical  to  transfer  the  division  com- 
mand to  Ellsworth. " 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees, 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  2756.  An  act  to  amend  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protection 
Compact  to  include  the  State  of  Ohio: 

H  R  2835.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  certain  restrictions 
on  a  parcel  of  land  located  in  Henderson, 

TN" 

HR  3911.  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increased 
penalties  for  certain  major  frauds  against 
the  United  States: 

H  R  3927.  An  act  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  establish  a 
separate  program  to  provide  housing  assist- 
ance for  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives: 


H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Senior 
Executive  Service,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4262.  An  act  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  to  implement  the  Berne 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Works,  as  revised  at  Paris  on 
July  24,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4267.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  WEB  Rural  Water 
Development  project: 

H.R.  4306.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  eligibility  for 
free  lunches  to  be  based  on  the  nonfarm 
income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 

H.R.  4318.  An  act  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  personnel  systems  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office:  and 

H.R.  4445.  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  fire- 
arms especially  useful  to  terrorists. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  296.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  printing  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Election  Law  Guidebook.  1988. 

At  4:32  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1570.  An  act  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy response  program  within  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  3.  An  act  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1570.  An  act  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy response  program  within  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2756.  An  act  to  amend  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protection 
Compact  to  include  the  State  of  Ohio:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2835.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  certain  restrictions 
on  a  parcel  of  land  located  in  Henderson. 
TN:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

H.R.  391 1.  An  act  to  mend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increased  penalties 
for  certain  major  frauds  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3927.  An  act  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  establish  a 
separate  program  to  provide  housing  assist- 
ance for  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

H.R.  4267.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  WEB  Rural  Water 


Development  project:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  4306.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  eligibility  for 
free  lunches  to  be  based  on  the  nonfarm 
income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

H.R.  4318.  An  act  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  personnel  systems  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  4445.  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  fire- 
arms especially  useful  to  terrorists;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  296.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  printing  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Election  Law  Guidebook,  1988:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3190.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law-  a  report  on  a  proposed  ar- 
chival depository  for  the  Presidential  and 
other  historical  materials  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3191.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3192.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  tran.smitting.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  reapportionment  of  an  appro- 
priation on  a  basis  indicating  a  need  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3193.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposal  to  transfer  the  obsolete 
submarine  ex-GROWLER  to  the  Intrepid 
Sea-Air-Space  Museum,  New  York,  New 
York:  to  the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3I94.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  'Soviet  Military 
Power:  An  Assessment  of  the  Threat— 
1988":  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3195.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  (Legal  Counsel), 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  individuals  w'ho 
have  filed  a  report  of  DoD  and  Defense  Re- 
lated Employment  for  fiscal  year  1987:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3196.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  commissary 
shelf  stocking  and  resale  warehouse  func- 
tion at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
to  performance  by  contract:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3197.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
rejKirt  on  the  conversion  of  the  administra- 
tive telephone  switchboard  function  at  Kirt- 
land  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  to  per- 
formance by  contract:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3198.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Manage- 
ment and  Personnel),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Defense  Man- 
power Requirements  Report  for  FY  1989"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3199.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Manpow- 
er and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  the  Serv- 
ice Secretary  concerned  the  option  to  order 
a  cadet  or  midshipman  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  without  first  ordering  such 
cadet  or  midshipman  to  active  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3200.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1987 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development's  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3201.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  Nicaragua; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3202.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fiscal  year  1987 
report  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  on  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3203.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  fi.scal  year  1989  budget  requests  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3204.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Title  III  of 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  such  title  for  fiscal 
years  1989  and  1990.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-3205.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  seventh  annual  progress 
report  under  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Con.servation  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3206.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  excess  royalty  payments  on  cer- 
tain oil  and  gas  leases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3207.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality  for  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3208.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  intent  to 
remove  certain  countries  from  beneficiary 
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S  2368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  col- 
lect certain  taxes  with  respect  to  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property  by  nonresident 
persons  who  solicit  such  sales:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S  Res  428.  A  resolution  to  express  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  to  Irving  Berlin;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


OF  COMMITTEES 
ing  reports  of  committees 


OF  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
_  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
introduced,  read  the  first 
time  by  unanimous  con- 
rfferred  as  indicated: 

PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iwiTZ.  and  Mr.  Simon): 
bill  to  enable  certain  U.S.  flag 
engage    temporarily    in    trade 
3reat  Lakes,  and  for  other  pur- 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
xjansportation. 
KFRRY* 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By   Mr.    PROXMIRE   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  and  Mr. 
Simon):  . 

S  2364.  A  bill  to  enable  certain  U.S. 
flag  vessels  to  engage  temporarily  in 
trade  within  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

great  lakes  reflagcing 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Boschwitz,  Senator 
Simon  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  revive  trade  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  Wisconsin  and  other  Great 
Lakes  ports  are  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage because  American  flag  mer- 
chant ships  no  longer  call  at  our  ports 
for  international  trade.  As  of  April  1 
of  this  year,  the  cargo  preference  pro- 
vision of  the  Food  Security  Act  man- 
dates that  75  percent  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cargo  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag  car- 
riers. This  amplifies  the  disadvantage 
imposed  on  Great  Lakes  exports. 

So  far  this  shipping  season.  Great 
Lakes  ports  have  suffered  a  loss  of  $1 
million  due  to  diversion  of  cargo  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Transportation  from  our  region  to 
gulf  ports  in  satisfaction  of  the  75  per- 
cent U.S.  carrier  requirement.  We 
offer  this  legislation  today  in  order  to 
entice  foreign  flag  carriers  to  switch  to 
the  American  flag  and  call  for  U.S. 
Government  cargoes  at  our  ports. 

Private    enterprise    would    provide 
US.  flag  service  to  the  Lakes  if  our 
current  laws  were  not  so  restrictive. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  requires  a  3 
year  wait  after  U.S.  flagging  of  a  for- 
eign vessel  before  that  ship  can  carry 
U  S   Government  cargoes  such  as  the 
Public  Law  480  title  II  shipments.  This 
3   year  wait  prevents  investors  from 
quickly  earning  a  return  on  the  capital 
expenditures  needed  for  setting  up  in 
the  shipping  service.  My  bill  proposes 
waiving  the  3  year  wait  for  applicants 
over  the  next  2  years.  The  number  of 
ships    that    may    reflag    under    this 
waiver  is  restricted  to  six.  The  ships 
would    be    serving    the    Great    Lakes 
ports,  with  the  exception  of  two  calls 


per  year  to  other  ports,  at  the  close  of 
the  Great  Lakes  shipping  season. 

This  bill  would  result  in  specific  eco- 
nomic benefits.  U.S.  shipyards  would 
upgrade  these  vessels  as  required  for 
national  defense  purposes.  The  bill 
creates  work  opportunities  in  the  U.S. 
shipbuilding  industry.  In  adddition  it 
requires  the  use  of  U.S.  crews. 

The  Great  Lakes  offers  transport  ef- 
ficiencies which  can  make  U.S.  exports 
more  competitive,  depending  on  the 
type  of  product  involved,  its  source 
and  destination.  For  example,  agricul- 
ture shipping  costs  are  lower  during 
the  months  when  the  Lakes/Seaway 
waterway  is  open. 

The  Great  Lakes/Seaway  provides 
an  important  waterway  for  the  United 
States.  Both  for  strategic  and  commer- 
cial reasons,  it  is  urgent  that  the 
United  States  have  at  least  some  on- 
going U.S.-flag  cargo  carrying  capacity 
out  of  the  Lakes.  This  legislation  will 
help  achieve  that  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2364 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CoJigress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
for  purposes  of  section  901(b)(1)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C 
1241(b)(1)).  the  term  -privately  owned 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  any  United  States  flag 
vessel  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation as  a  -Great  Lakes  Exempt  Vessel 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  years  such  vessel  h^  been 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

States.  ^,.  . 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  vessels 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  less  than  3  years  to 
engage  temporarily  In  trade  withm  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  is  author- 
ized to  designate  each  of  six  vessels  as  a 
Great  Lakes  Exempt  Vessel.  No  vessel  en- 
gaged primarily  in  bulk  trade  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  a  Great  Lakes  Exempt  Vessel. 

(b)  No  vessel  shall  retain  its  designation  as 
a  Great  Lakes  Exempt  Vessel  if  such  vessel, 
following  such  designation,  has  any  repair 
work  work  required  for  such  vessel  to  meet 
Coast  Guard  specifications  for  the  docu- 
mentation of  vessels  in  the  United  States, 
reconditioning,  or  maintenance  work  done 
on  such  vessel  other  than  in  a  United  States 
shipyard  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  in  the  case 
of  any  such  work  performed  on  a  vessel,  if 
such  work  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
vessel  to  safely  sail  from  a  port  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
paragraph  (2),  no  vessel  designated  as  a. 
Great  Lakes  Exempt  Vessel  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  serve  any  other  United  States  sea- 
port other  than  the  Great  Lakes. 

(2)  During  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  90 
days  in  any  12-month  period  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Sec- 


retary is  authorized,  by  regulation,  to 
permit  a  Great  Lakes  Exempt  Vessel  to 
serve  a  United  States  seaport  other  than  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
twice  in  any  such  90-day  period. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
not  designate  any  vessel  as  a  Great  Lakes 
Exempt  Vessel  pursuant  to  this  Act  unless 
such  vessel  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  as  a  vessel  suitable  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "Great 
Lakes"  means  Lake  Superior.  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  their  connecting 
and  tributary  waters,  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  as  far  east  as  St.  Regis,  and  adjacent 
port  areas. 

(f)  The  designation  of  any  vessel  as  a 
Great  Lakes  Exempt  Vessel  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  considered  terminated  on  De- 
cember 31,  1990. 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  2365.  A  bill  authorizing  the  re- 
lease of  86  USIA  films  with  respect  to 
the  Marshall  plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

release  of  certain  films  with  respect  to 
the  marshall  plan 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
may  know,  1987  marked  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  a  chapter  in  our  history  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

Few  people  realize  that  our  Nation 
has  a  documentary  motion  picture 
record  of  the  Marshall  plan's  achieve- 
ments. Over  100  films  were  produced 
in  Europe  by  the  Marshall  plan  agen- 
cies, but  unfortunately,  these  films  are 
not  available  in  the  United  States— not 
to  American  historians,  not  to  educa- 
tors, not  to  the  general  public. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  allow  these  films  to  be  seen  in 
the  United  States.  Responsibility  for 
the  films  currently  rests  with  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  as  successor  to 
the  Marshall  plan's  information  activi- 
ties. I  propose  that  the  National  Ar- 
chives be  allowed  to  receive  a  master 
copy  of  the  films  from  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  Our  Na- 
tional Archives  would,  then,  in  turn, 
promptly  make  prints  of  the  films 
available  for  purchase  by  the  public. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  one  of  the 
great  economic  and  political  successes 
in  this  century.  I  believe  these  films 
provide  an  important  historical  source 
to  remind  future  generations  of  the 
positive  role  that  our  Nation  played  in 
the  restoration  of  Europe  following 
the  Second  World  War.« 


By  Mr,  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Weicker.  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  2367.  A  bill  to  promote  highway 
traffic    safety    by    encouraging    the 
States  to  establish  measures  for  more 
effective  enforcement  of  laws  to  pre- 
vent drunk  driving,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


DRUNK  DRIVING  PREVENTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
promote  tougher,  more  effective  laws 
to  curb  drunk  driving.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  by  Senators  Danforth, 
Bentsen.  Pell,  and  Gore.  Along  with 
groups  like  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving,  we're  working  together 
toward  a  simple  goal,  to  save  lives. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National 
Uniform  Minimum  Drinking  Age  Act 
in  1984,  the  Congress  took  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  the  battle  against 
drunk  driving.  Today,  all  50  States 
have  adopted  a  minimum  drinking  age 
of  21,  eliminating  "blood  borders."  A 
study  by  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  found  that 
over  an  18-month  period,  almost  850 
young  lives  were  saved,  largely  due  to 
the  increased  minimum  drinking  age. 

But  the  battle  against  drunk  driving 
is  far  from  over.  A  drunk  driving  fatal- 
ity occurs  every  22  minutes  in  this 
country.  Drunk  driving  has  to  be  re- 
duced among  drivers  of  all  ages. 

An  essential  component  of  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  must  be  enhanced  en- 
forcement of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws.  Our  bill  would  help  States  meet 
that  goal. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Federal 
seed  money  to  States  to  help  establish 
self-sustaining  drunk  driving  preven- 
tion programs.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  this  program.  States  would  have  to 
put  into  place  a  self-supporting  en- 
forcement program,  under  which  fines 
and  surcharges  collected  from  individ- 
uals convicted  of  drunk  driving  are  re- 
turned to  communities  for  enforce- 
ment. 

States  would  also  have  to  adopt  laws 
that  provide  for  the  prompt  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  the  license  of  a 
driver  found  to  be  driving  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  A  recent  study  re- 
leased by  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  [IIHS]  showed  that 
such  laws  reduce  drunk  driving  fatali- 
ties by  9  percent. 

In  addition  to  being  eligible  for 
grants  under  these  two  basic  require- 
ments. States  could  also  receive  sup- 
plemental funds  for  adoption  of  either 
or  both  of  the  following  procedures: 
First,  a  means  of  making  drivers  li- 
censes of  those  under  the  legal  drink- 
ing age  readily  distinguishable  from 
those  of  drivers  of  legal  drinking  age; 
and  second,  the  mandatory  blood  alco- 
hol testing  of  drivers  involved  in  fatal 
or  serious  accidents. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  com- 
mission a  study  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  on  the  appropriate 
blood  alcohol  concentration  at  which  a 
driver  should  be  deemed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  is  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one.  This  morning.  I  listened  to  the 


tragic  story  of  Bob  Gore.  Mr.  Gore 
was  vacationing  in  Hawaii  with  his  24- 
year-old  son  and  daughter,  when  his 
children  were  killed  by  a  drunk  driver. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  driver 
had  been  guilty  of  driving  drunk.  But 
he  was  still  able  to  drink  and  drive. 
That  is  an  outrage  that  must  be  cor- 
rected. That's  what  this  bill  would  do. 

That  drunk  driver  has  now  been  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  in  the  death  of 
the  Gores.  But  in  the  15  months  be- 
tween their  deaths  and  the  conviction, 
he  was  allowed  to  go  on  driving.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Gore  told  us  that  the  last 
thing  the  convicted  killer  of  his  chil- 
dren did  before  leaving  the  courtroom 
was  to  turn  over  his  driver's  license.  If 
that  had  been  done  after  his  earlier 
transgressions,  perhaps  that  tragedy 
might  never  have  happened. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  bring  lost 
loved  ones  back.  But  we  can  take  steps 
to  keep  tragedies  like  the  one  that 
killed  the  Gores  from  happening  to 
other  families.  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Gore  for  his  commitment  to  this 
effort.  He's  turning  his  personal  grief 
into  a  positive  force,  trying  to  spare 
others.  For  that,  he  deserves  to  be 
commended. 

I'm  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing, the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety,  and  the  National  Safety 
Council.  This  coalition  has  been  suc- 
cessful before,  providing  crucial  force 
behind  the  minimum  drinking  age  bill. 
I  look  forward  to  continued  success 
with  this  legislation,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  consponsoring  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2367 

fir  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represetilalives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drunk  Driving  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1988". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"*s  HW.  Ilrunk  dritinie  enf<irc-fim*nl  pnixnims 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  basic  and 
supplemental  grants  to  those  States  which 
adopt  and  implement  drunk  driving  enforce- 
ment programs  which  include  measures,  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  enforcement  of  laws  to  pre- 
vent drunk  driving.  Such  grants  may  only 
be  used  by  recipient  States  to  implement 
and  enforce  such  measures. 

•■(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  unless 
such  State  enters  into  such  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  ensure  that  such  State  will  maintain  its 
aggregate  expenditures  from  all  other 
sources  for  drunk  driving  enforcement  pro- 
grams at  or  above  the  average  level  of  such 
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.serving  such  notice  and  taking 
)f  such  drivers  license,  the  law 
officer     shall     immediately 
.  State  entity  responsible  for  ad- 
driver's  licenses  all  information 
the  enforcement  action  involved; 
receipt  of  the  report  of  the  law 
officer,   the  State  entity   re- 
administering  driver's  licenses 
an  individual  is  determined  on 
one  or  more  chemical  tests  to 
intoxicated   while    operating    a 
..vie  or  is  determined  to  have  re- 
submit to  such  a  test  as  proposed 
icer.  (i)  suspend  the  driver's  li- 
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„^..  individual  for  a  period  of  not 
.ne  year,  or  revoke  such  license,  if 
is  a  repeat  offender; 


(D)  such  suspension  or  revocation  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  days  immediately  after 
the  day  on  which  the  driver  first  received 
notice  of  the  suspension  or  revocation;  and 

••(E)  the  determination  as  required  by  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  a  process  established  by 
the  State,  under  guidelines  established  by 
the  Secretary  to  ensure  due  process  of  law. 
(i)  for  such  administrative  determination 
and  (ii)  for  reviewing  such  determination 
upon  request  by  the  affected  individual 
within  the  period  specified  in  subparagraph 
(D)of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(2)  a  self-sustaining  drunk  driving  en- 
forcement program  under  which  the  fines 
or  surcharges  collected  from  individuals 
convicted  of  driving  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  are  returned 
to  those  communities  which  have  compre- 
hensive   programs    for    the    prevention    of 

drunk  driving.  c.».„  i^ 

•(f)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  a  State  is 
eligible  for  a  supplemental  grant  if  such 
State  is  eligible  for  a  basic  grant  and  in  ad- 
dition such  State  provides  for-  ^  .  .  . 
(1)  mandatory  blood  alcohol  content  test- 
ing whenever  a  law  enforcement  officer  has 
probable  cause  under  State  law  to  believe 
that  a  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  involved  in 
a  collision  resulting  in  the  loss  of  human 
life  or  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  seri- 
ous bodily  injury,  has  committed  an  alcohol- 
related  traffic  offense;  or 

••(2)  an  effective  system  for  preventing 
drivers  under  age  21  from  obtaining  alcohol- 
ic beverages,  which  may  include  the  issu- 
ance of  drivers  licenses  to  individuals  under 
age  21  that  are  easily  distinguishable  in  ap- 
pearance from  driver's  licenses  issued  to  in- 
dividuals 21  years  of  age  or  older. 

••(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989  and 
$50  000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1990.  and 
September  30.  1991.  All  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  this  title  that  are  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  funds,  other  than 
provisions  relating  to  the  apportionment 
formula  and  provisions  limiting  the  expend- 
itures of  such  funds  to  Federal-aid  systems, 
shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  section.  Sums  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  obligation  limitation  for  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  programs.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  4  of  title  2j. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  '409.  Drunk  driv- 
ing enforcement  programs. ". 

Sec  3  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Transporation  shall  undertake  to  enter 
into  appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  blood  alcohol  cori- 
centration  level  at  or  above  which  an  indi- 
vidual when  operating  a  motor  vehicle  is 
deemed  to  be  driving  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol. 

(b)  In  entering  into  any  arrangement  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  con- 
ducting the  study  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  request  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  submit,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  the  Secretary  a  report  on  the  resulU  of 
such  study.  Upon  its  receipt,  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  transmit  the  report  to  the 
Congress. 


Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  iss-.-  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter proposed  regulations  to  implement  sec- 
tion 409  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  not 
later  than  December  1.  1988.  The  final  regu- 
lations for  such  implemention  shall  be 
issued,  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  transmitted  to  Congress  before  March 
1.  1989.* 

•  Mr  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Laoten- 
BERG  in  sponsoring  the  Drunk  Driving 
Prevention  Act  of  1988.  Its  goal  is  an 
important  one-stopping  drunk  drivers 
from  killing  and  injuring  innocent  citi- 
zens. .     .. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
fight  against  drunk  driving.  According 
to  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  in  1982,  25.170 
Americans  were  killed  in  alcohol-relat- 
ed crashes.  In  1987.  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 23.500  alcohol-related  fatalities, 
a  decrease  of  7  percent. 

How  did  we  make  this  progress?  One 
way  we  made  progress  was  by  encour- 
aging  States   to   pass   tough   laws   to 
combat  drunk  driving.  In  1982.  I  au- 
thored, with  Senator  Pell,  legislation 
to  provide  States  incentive  grants  if 
they  passed  a  law  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  First,  a  provision  re- 
quiring prompt  license  suspension  for 
a  minimum  period  of  90  days  on  the 
first  offense  and   for   1-year  on   the 
second  offense;  second,  a  provision  es- 
tablishing a  0.10  percent  blood  alcohol 
content    [BAG]    per    se    intoxication 
standard;  and  third,  a  provision  requir- 
ing a  jail  sentence  of  48  hours  or  at 
least  10  days  of  community  service  on 
the    second    drunk    driving    offense 
within  5  years.  To  date.  16  States  have 
qualified  for  these  grants  by  passing 
laws  with  the  required  provisions. 

In   1984.  we   took  further  steps  to 
fight  drunk  driving.  We  passed  the  Na- 
tional   Minimum    Drinking    Age    Act. 
Since  that  legislation's  enactment,  all 
50  States  have   adopted  a  minimum 
drinking  age  of  21.  The  States'  adop- 
tion of  the  minimum  drinking  age  has 
eliminated      "blood      borders"— areas 
where  young  people  would  drive  across 
State  lines  to  buy  alcohol.  The  1984 
legislation  also  included  provisions  I 
authored  expanding  the  1982  incentive 
grant  program  to  include  States  using 
grants  to  prevent  drugged  driving  and 
to  provide  grants  to  States  who  update 
and  computerize  their  traffic  record 
keeping  systems. 

Even  with  these  stronger  laws,  alco- 
hol is  involved  in  the  deaths  of  over  50 
percent  of  those  killed  in  highway 
crashes.  We  have  made  some  progress, 
but  we  are  far  from  satisfied.  We  must 
take  further  steps  to  combat  drunk 

driving. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  author- 
ize Federal  seed  money  for  States  that 
enact  and  enforce  laws  shown  to  be  ef- 
fective weaporis  in  the  fight  against 
drunk  driving.  There  would  be  two  re- 


quirements for  receiving  a  basic  grant 
under  this  legislation. 

First,  a  State  would  have  to  estab- 
lish a  self-supportive  prevention  pro- 
gram under  which  fines  collected  from 
convicted  drunk  drivers  would  be  re- 
turned to  communities  for  enforce- 
ment. 

Second,  a  State  would  have  to  adopt 
an  administrative  per  se  law  under 
which  a  police  officer  could  immedi- 
ately confiscate  a  drunk  driver's  li- 
cense at  the  point  of  arrest.  Such  a 
law  removes  a  demonstrated  hazard 
from  the  highways.  A  recently  re- 
leased Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  study  found  that  such  laws 
reduce  drunk  driving  fatalities  by  9 
percent  in  those  States  that  adopt 
them. 

The  bill  would  enable  States  to  re- 
ceive supplemental  funds  for  meeting 
either  or  both  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: First,  making  the  drivers' 
licenses  of  those  under  the  legal  drink- 
ing age  readily  distinguishable  from 
the  licenses  of  drivers  of  legal  drinking 
age;  and  second,  requiring  blood  alco- 
hol content  testing  of  drivers  involved 
in  fatal  or  serious  accidents. 

In  addition,  our  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
commission  a  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  BAG  level 
at  which  a  driver  should  be  deemed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  President,  this  drunk  driving 
prevention  bill  has  the  support  of 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  and 
the  National  Safety  Council.  With 
their  support  and  with  the  support  of 
our  colleagues,  we  can  help  to  stop  the 
unnecessary  slaughter  of  innocent 
people  on  our  highways.* 
•  Mr.  GHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  of  the  tragedies  resulting  from 
drunk  driving.  Too  often,  I  pick  up  the 
newspaper  and  read  about  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  drunk  drivers:  The  tre- 
mendous loss  of  human  potential,  the 
promising  lives  cut  short,  and  the  fam- 
ilies torn  apart  by  senseless  tragedy. 
Alcohol  abuse  has  become  an  increas- 
ing problem  in  this  country.  The  costs 
of  this  abuse  are  clearly  magnified  in 
the  transportation  sector.  When  oper- 
ators of  a  car.  truck,  or  bus  drink  and 
drive,  they  endanger  not  only  their 
own  lives,  but  the  lives  of  passengers 
entrusted  to  their  care,  other  motor- 
ists and  even  innocent  bystanders. 

The  Gongress  has  not  let  these  trag- 
edies go  unnoticed.  In  1984.  we  ap- 
proved the  National  Uniform  Mini- 
mum Drinking  Age  Act.  That  legisla- 
tion highlighted  the  need  to  unify 
minimum  drinking  ages  across  State 
borders.  Since  its  passage,  all  50  States 
have  adopted  a  minimum  drinking  age 
of  21.  The  uniformity  of  the  minimum 
drinking  age  has  gone  a  long  way  to 
reducing  the  incidence  of  drunk  driv- 
ing, a  leading  cause  of  death  among 
our  young  people. 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
incidence  of  drunk  driving  crosses  all 
age  groups  and  economic  backgrounds. 
An  estimated  560.000  people  are  in- 
jured in  alcohol-related  crashes  each 
year.  That  is  why  I  joined  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Pell  and  98  other  Sen- 
ators this  week  in  urging  Surg.  Gen.  G. 
Everett  Koop  to  declare  drunk  driving 
a  national  crisis.  We  must  bring  every 
Federal  effort  possible  to  bear  on  this 
problem. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  currently  pro- 
vides incentive  grants  for  alcohol 
safety  programs.  The  so-called  Section 
408  Program  which  includes  both  basic 
and  supplemental  grants  has  been  a 
major  success  in  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  has  made  possible 
several  worthwhile  programs  to 
combat  drunk  driving. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
with  Senator  Lautenberg  and  Senator 
Danforth  would  complement  the  408 
Program  and  authorize  Federal  seed 
money  to  States  for  the  establishment 
of  additional  self-supporting  drunk 
driving  prevention  programs.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  a  grant.  States  would 
have  to  establish  programs  under 
which  fines  and  surcharges  collected 
from  individuals  convicted  of  drunk 
driving  would  be  returned  to  commu- 
nities for  enforcement.  In  addition, 
the  proposal  requires  States  to  provide 
for  an  expedited  driver's  license  sus- 
pension or  revocation  system.  This 
second  provision  is  essential  to  deter 
individuals  from  driving  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol.  Drunk  drivers 
must  know  that  they  will  be  prosecut- 
ed and  that  their  licenses  will  be  re- 
voked in  timely  fashion. 

In  addition,  under  this  legislation. 
States  will  be  eligible  for  supplemental 
grants  if:  First,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  required  to  test  for  blood  alco- 
hol content  whenever  they  have  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  driver  in- 
volved in  a  collision  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  human  life  or  serious  injury, 
had  committed  an  alcohol-related  traf- 
fic offense;  and  second,  there  is  estab- 
lished an  effective  system  for  prevent- 
ing drivers  under  age  21  from  obtain- 
ing alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  time  to 
get  tough  with  drunk  drivers  and  sup- 
port a  uniform  response  to  alcohol-re- 
lated accidents. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
encourage  States  to  adopt  laws  that 
have  proven  to  be  highly  effective  in 
reducing  alcohol-related  fatalities.  De- 
spite the  past  successes  of  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  combat  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  the  fight  against  drunk 
driving  on  our  roads  and  highways  is 
far  from  over. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Gonrad): 


S.  2368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sever- 
al States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  collect  certain  taxes  with  respect  to 
sales  of  tangible  personal  property  by 
nonresident  persons  who  solicit  such 
sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MAIN  STREET  FAIR  COMPETITION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Main  Street 
Fair  Competition  Act.  The  bill  would 
assist  State  and  local  goverrmients  in 
collecting  sales  taxes  due  on  interstate 
mail-order  sales  and  provide  justice  for 
the  Main  Street  small  business  which 
compete  with  these  mail-order  firms. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  know  the  prob- 
lems that  Main  Street  small  businesses 
have  in  surviving  the  intense  competi- 
tion they  face  from  large,  multistate 
firms.  This  competition  is  tough 
enough,  but  it  is  simply  unfair  that 
some  of  their  competitors,  specifically 
out-of-State  mail-order  firms,  are  able 
to  avoid  collecting  State  sales  taxes  on 
their  mail-order  sales  and  can  sell 
products  on  a  tax-free  basis. 

NO  NEW  TAX  IS  IMPOSED 

The  issue  here  is  collection  of  sales 
taxes  which  already  are  legally  due  to 
State  and  local  government.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  sales  taxes  cannot  now  be 
collected  when  the  customer  has  pur- 
chased the  item  from  an  out-of-State 
mail-order  firm.  This  bill  does  not 
impose  any  new  sales  tax.  It  simply 
permits  collection  of  taxes  which  now 
go  uncollected. 

The  State  and  local  governments 
have  no  difficulty  collecting  sales 
taxes  when  the  item  is  bought  from  a 
Main  Street  small  business  which  is  lo- 
cated within  the  State.  Local  small 
businesses,  including  local  mail-order 
firms,  must  include  the  State  and  local 
sales  taxes  in  the  purchase  price  for 
all  the  items  they  sell.  They  must  then 
remit  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  to  the 
State  or  local  governmental  unit. 

Every  small  business  located  in  a 
State  is  involved  in  collection  of  sales 
taxes.  There  is  nothing  new  or  unusu- 
al about  it.  There  are  well-established 
procedures  for  collecting  the  tax,  ac- 
counting for  the  taxes  which  are  col- 
lected, and  remitting  the  tax  to  the 
State  or  local  government.  Local  small 
businesses  are  even  compensated  by 
the  State  for  serving  as  part  of  the 
State  tax  collection  system.  They  can 
earn  some  income  from  the  float  on 
the  sales  taxes  they  collect  until  these 
taxes  are  remitted  to  the  State.  There 
is  no  controversy  about  the  obligation 
of  local  small  businesses  to  collect 
sales  taxes. 

This  routine  collection  procedure 
does  not,  however,  currently  apply 
where  the  business  does  not  maintain 
a  store  or  plant  within  the  State. 
Under  a  Supreme  Court  ruling,  the 
Bellas  Hess  case.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  now  require  an  out- 
of-State  mail-order  firm  to  collect  and 
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UNFAIR  COMPETITION  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

When  the  sales  of  out-of-State  mail- 
order firms  are  not  taxed,  the  mail- 
order firm  gains  a  significant  competi- 
tive advantage  over  Main  Street  small 
businesses  which  must  collect  the  tax. 
Americans  have  a  natural  aversion 
to  taxes,  to  income  taxes,  to  sales 
taxes,  all  excise  taxes,  to  all  taxes.  Ev- 
eryone seems  to  have  pride  when  they 
can  gain  the  biggest  refund  on  their 
income  tax  return.  We  love  to  gripe 
about  the  tax  burden.  We  happily 
elected  an  administration  committed 
to  drastically  cutting  Federal  income 
tax  rates  and  were  unconcerned  that 
this  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  huge 
budget  deficits. 

When  a  customer  of  a  mail-order 
firm  avoids  paying  sales  taxes,  he  or 
she  may  feel  that  he  or  she  has  re- 
ceived a  special  tax  break.  Its  exciting 
to  be  able  to  avoid  paying  taxes.  The 
avoidance  of  sales  taxes  constitutes  a 
minor  victory  over  the  whole  tax  col- 
lection system.  . 

But,  this  tax  avoidance  is  unfair  to 
the  Main  Street  small  businesses 
which  must  collect  taxes  from  their 
customers.  What  happens  is  that  the 
small  business  on  Main  Street  finds 
that  its  prices  are  automatically  4  or  5 
percent  higher  than  those  of  a  mail- 
order firm.  The  mail-order  firm  always 
has  a  built-in,  guaranteed  price  advan- 
tage on  the  price  of  the  item.  This  is 
unfair,  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  step  in  to  put  all  businesses  on 
the  same  competitive  footing. 

Competition  among  retailers  should 
not  be  artificially  biased  in  favor  of 
mail-order  firms  just  because  of  a 
quirk  in  the  ability  of  States  to  collect 
sales  taxes.  Businesses  should  compete 
based  on  the  quality  of  their  products 
and  service  and  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  is  competition  we  want 
and  should  encourage.  It  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  free  enterprise  system.  A 
small  number  of  businesses  should  not 
be  given  an  automatic,  contrived,  inad- 
vertent, and  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage because  of  a  quirk  in  the  law. 

Ironically,  the  mail-order  sales  tax 
loophole  gives  interstate  mail-order 
firms  a  competitive  advantage  over 
intrastate  mail-order  firms.  The  loop- 
hole only  applies  to  sales  to  customers 
in  a  State  where  the  firm  has  no  plant 
or  store.  It  does  not  apply  to  mail- 
order sales  in  the  same  State  where 
the  firm  has  facilities.  So,  the  loop- 
hole only  helps  interstate  mail-order 
firms  and  it  hurts  intrastate  mail- 
order firms  just  as  much  as  it  hurts 
Main  Street  small  businesses  which 
have  no  mail-order  business. 

BENEFITS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

The  issue  here  is  important  to  State 
and  local  governments.  With  many 
cutbacks  in  Federal  aid.  State  and 
local  governments  are  strapped  to 
raise  the  revenue  they  need  to  provide 
services  to  their  citizens.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  citizens  that  their 
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state  and  local  government  be  able  to 
collect  all  the  taxes  which  are  due. 

To  the  extent  that  State  and  local 
government  sales  taxes  cannot  be  col- 
lected, the  taxes  on  all  the  citizens  and 
businesses  in  the  State  must  be  raised. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  lost  reve- 
nue on  out-of-state  mail-order  sales 
should  be  made  up  by  citizens  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  or  not  they  choose  to 
make  purchases  from  mail-order  firms. 
It  is  estimated  that  my  State  of  Ar- 
kansas loses  $16  million  in  sales  tax 
revenue  on  interstate  mail-order  sales, 
one  of  the  highest  revenue  losses  of 
any  State  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  sales  tax  revenue  collected.  If  these 
taxes  could  be  collected,  the  State  of 
Arkansas  can  use  the  funds  to  improve 
education  and  roads  and  other  impor- 
tant purposes.  It  might  even  be  able  to 
reduce  some  of  the  taxes  it  imposes  on 
individuals  and  businesses  within  the 
State.  State  officials  in  Arkansas— and 
every   other   State— strongly    support 
eliminating    this    loophole    for    mail- 
order firms.  ..  *  »o  c 
Nationwide  it  is  estimated  that  $2.5 
billion  in  sales  tax   goes  uncollected 
due  to  the  mail-order  loophole.  This 
$2.5  billion  could  be  used  by  State  and 
local  communities  to  help  fight  drug 
addiction,  provide  assistance  to  small 
businesses,  or  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment.                                      „    ^      , 

It  also  is  important  to  collect  sales 
taxes  on  all  sales  to  avoid  shenanigans 
and  sham  transactions.  Living  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  we  have  two 
adjacent  jurisdictions.  It  is  possible  to 
buy  an  item  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD,  and 
have  it  shipped  two  blocks  away  to 
Friendship  Heights  in  the  District  and 
avoid  paying  sales  taxes.  This  makes 
no  sense  and  it  spawns  efforts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  payment  of  taxes,  par- 
ticularly on  luxury  items  where  the 
sales  tax  is  particularly  heavy  or 
where  there  is  a  substantial  differen- 
tial in  the  sales  taxes  which  are  im- 
posed in  one  jurisdiction  bordering  an- 
other. 
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FEDERAL  INTEREST  IN  HELPING  THE  STATES 

The  Federal  Government  has  sever- 
al different  interests  in  the  mail-order 
sales  tax  loophole  issue.  This  is  not 
simply  a  State  and  local  government 

issue. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  in- 
terest in  anything  which  reduces  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  fund  needed  social  programs.  If 
State  and  local  governments  must  cut 
back  on  service  delivery,  there  will  be 
a  stronger  demand  for  increased  Fed- 
eral Government  programs  to  address 
the  same  problem.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  demand  greater  finan- 
cial support  so  that  they  can  avoid 
cutting  back  on  these  programs. 

As  I  have  said,  the  issue  here  is 
whether  $2.5  billion  in  State  and  local 
sales  taxes  can  be  collected.  This  is  a 
large  amount  of  revenue,  even  by  Fed- 


eral standards.  We  have  had  tens  of 
hours  of  debate  in  the  Congress  about 
cutting  revenue  sharing  programs  by 
amounts  much  less  than  this.  We  are 
talking  here  about  an  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
can  provide  $2.5  billion  in  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

Just  as  important,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  duty  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  this  is  an  area  where  State 
and  local  governments  cannot  help 
themselves.  As  a  matter  of  comity,  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  help- 
ful. 

There  is  no  Federal  Government  in- 
terest which  conflicts  with  that  of  the 
State  and  local  governments.  There  no 
longer  exists  a  deduction  on  the  Feder- 
al income  tax  form  for  State  and  local 
sales  taxes.  If  that  deduction  still  ex- 
isted, increasing  the  amount  of  local 
sales  tax  collected  would  increase  the 
amount  of  sales  tax  deductions,  de- 
priving the  Federal  Government  of 
some  amount  of  revenue.  But  with  the 
demise  of  the  sales  tax  deduction, 
there  is  no  adverse  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation on  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  Federal  Government,  this 
legislation  is  a  matter  of  self-interest, 
comity,  and  fairness.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  its  own  revenue  prob- 
lems, but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  ignore 
the  revenue  problems  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

COLLECTION  PROCEDURE  FOR  SALES  TAXES 

What  my  bill  would  do  is  give  States 
the  power  to  require  out-of-State  mail- 
order firms  to  begin  collecting  State 
and  local  sales  taxes. 

This  requirement  will  put  out-of- 
State  mail-order  firms  on  the  same 
footing  with  local  merchants  on  Main 
Street  and  it  will  eliminate  the  artifi- 
cial distinction  between  in-State  and 
out-of-State  mail-order  sales. 

By  requiring  the  out-of-State  mail- 
order firm  to  collect  the  sales  taxes. 
States  will  not  be  tempted  to  begin  re- 
quiring the  customers  of  these  firms 
to  keep  records  on  his  or  her  pur- 
chases and  to  pay  the  taxes  to  the 
State  himself.  This  requirement  en- 
sures that  the  taxes  will  be  paid.  It 
gives  no  special  tax  advantage  to  any 
particular  type  of  retailer.  It  promotes 
fair  competition  based  on  cost,  quality, 
and  service. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  was 
concerned  that  this  requirement 
might  impose  a  huge  paperwork 
burden  on  the  out-of-State  mail-order 
firm.  But,  as  I  have  said,  these  firms 
already  must  collect  sales  taxes  on  all 
sales  to  States  where  the  firm  has  of- 
fices or  facilities.  This  requires  them 
to  keep  two  sets  of  books— one  on  sales 
where  no  sales  tax  is  collected  and  one 
on  sales  where  sales  taxes  are  collect- 
ed. I  would  doubt  if  there  is  any  mail- 
order firm  which  does  not  now  already 
collect  some  sales  taxes. 


I  was  also  concerned  that  this  re- 
quirement would  be  confusing  to  the 
customers  of  out-of-State  mail-order 
firms.  But,  mail-order  sales  forms  al- 
ready include  a  line  which  says  some- 
thing like  "add  4  percent  sales  tax  if 
you  live  in  Arkansas."  My  legislation 
would  simply  require  that  all  custom- 
ers fill  in  this  line.  The  mail-order 
firm  can  easily  provide  a  small  chart 
listing  the  applicable  sales  tax  for 
each  State.  Or,  if  the  item  is  charged 
on  a  credit  card,  the  mail-order  firm 
could  fill  in  the  amount  of  the  applica- 
ble sales  tax  for  the  customer. 

For  the  large  mail-order  firms,  all  of 
these  items  are  handled  by  computers. 
If  the  order  contains  the  address  of 
the  customer— and  let  us  hope  that  it 
does— then  the  computer  can  be  made 
to  automatically  fill  in  the  applicable 
sales  tax. 

The  legislation  requires  the  mail- 
order firm  to  collect  one  set  rate  of 
sales  tax  for  each  State.  If  the  State 
has  a  State  sales  tax,  that  tax  must  be 
collected.  If  the  State  also  empowers 
local  communities  to  collect  a  local 
sales  tax.  the  legislation  requires  that 
this  local  tax  be  added  to  the  States 
sales  tax  rate  and  does  not  require 
that  it  be  collected  separately. 

This  avoids  the  apparent  nightmare 
of  requiring  the  mail-order  firm  to  col- 
lect each  and  every  one  of  the  approxi- 
mately 6,400  local  sales  taxes  which 
are  imposed  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire a  mail-order  firm  to  determine 
the  amount  of  any  local  sales  tax  and 
this  legislation  does  not  require  it  to 
do  so.  There  will  be  only  one  rate  of 
tax  per  State  and  that  is  the  rate  of 
tax  which  is  collected  for  any  sale  in 
that  State. 

I  would  say  that  this  apparent  night- 
mare might  not  exist  in  practice. 
There  are  now  available  computer  pro- 
grams which  would  automatically  fill 
in  the  amount  of  any  applicable  local 
sales  tax.  As  long  as  the  mail-order 
firm  knows  the  ZIP  Code  of  the  cus- 
tomer, the  computer  would  do  the 
rest.  Of  course,  this  would  not  help  if 
the  customer  is  paying  by  check  and 
must  determine  the  amount  of  the 
local  sales  tax  but  it  would  work  where 
the  customer  is  charging  the  pur- 
chases. But,  as  I  have  said,  this  legisla- 
tion avoids  this  problem  altogether. 

Mail-order  firms  covered  by  the  leg- 
islation are  required  to  remit  the  sales 
taxes  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Most  Main 
Street  small  businesses  must  remit 
sales  taxes  on  a  monthly  basis.  This 
means  that  the  out-of-State  firm 
would  have  a  greater  ability  to  benefit 
from  the  float  on  the  sales  tax  funds 
than  a  Main  Street  firm.  It  also  means 
that  the  legislation  imposes  less  paper- 
work burden  on  the  out-of-State  firm. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  possible  to  re- 
quire all  States  to  agree  on  one  sales 
tax  remittance  form.  The  legislation 


does  not  require  this,  but  we  may  want 
to  see  if  this  could  be  done. 

IMPACT  ON  CUSTOMERS  OF  MAIL-ORDER  FIRMS 

I  anticipate  that  some  persons  who 
rely  heavily  on  mail-order  purchases 
will  be  concerned  about  this  proposal. 
For  example,  some  elderly  persons  and 
those  who  are  unable  to  purchase  cer- 
tain items  locally  may  rely  on  mail- 
order purchases. 

My  legislation  would  simply  say  that 
these  persons  should  pay  sales  taxes 
on  their  purchases  just  as  their  neigh- 
bors are  required  to  do  when  they 
walk  into  a  local  store.  Everyone 
should  have  every  opportunity  to  uti- 
lize mail-order  catalogs  for  their  pur- 
chases, but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  able  to  avoid  paying 
sales  taxes  on  these  purchases. 

There  are  many  commercial  benefits 
of  mail-order  sales  which  will  more 
than  support  a  thriving  mail-order 
sales  industry  whether  or  not  sales 
taxes  are  collected  on  all  of  their  sales 
instead  of  just  some  of  them.  These 
firms  will  not  cease  operations  simply 
because  they  must  begin  collecting 
sales  taxes  on  their  sales. 

Sales  taxes  are  regressive.  They  tend 
to  hit  hardest  at  persons  at  the  low 
end  of  the  income  scale.  I  have  strong- 
ly resisted  proposals  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  increase  excise  taxes  and  I 
have  strongly  supported  efforts  to 
maintain  the  progressivity  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  On  the  mail-order 
sales  tax  issue,  we  are  dealing  mostly 
with  middle-income  or  upper-income 
individuals. 

Mail-order  firms  mail  their  catalogs 
to  customers  with  the  highest  in- 
comes. Their  mailing  lists  may  come 
from  companies  which  issue  credit 
cards  or  they  may  come  based  on 
households  in  affluent  neighborhoods. 
I  doubt  if  there  are  many  low-income 
individuals  on  the  mailing  lists  of  mail- 
order firms  or  many  who  have  credit 
cards.  The  mail-order  business  does 
not,  and  never  will,  cater  to  low- 
income  individuals. 

There  are  some  firms,  like  Sears, 
which  have  major  catalog  operations 
which  are  patronized  by  middle- 
income  individuals.  But  Sears  has 
stores  in  every  State,  or  nearly  every 
State,  and  it  already  is  required  to  col- 
lect sales  taxes  on  its  mail-order  sales. 
It  cannot  avoid  collecting  sales  taxes. 
And  it  certainly  is  doing  well  in  the 
mail-order  business.  Its  customers 
don't  complain  or  take  their  business 
elsewhere  because  sales  taxes  are  col- 
lected. 

When  all  sales  taxes  are  collected. 
State  and  local  governments  are  better 
able  to  maintain  services  for  their  citi- 
zens. Low-income  citizens  benefit 
greatly  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ment programs.  They  have  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  collection  of  all  revenue 
due  to  the  State.  They  may  pay  some 
more  sales  taxes  when  they  purchase 
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In  the  case  of  Arkansas,  this  would 
mean  that  the  State  could  collect  0.01 
cents  in  local  sales  tax  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  jurisdictions  in  Arkansas 
impose  some  local  sales  tax  and  0  01 
cents  is  the  lowest  rate  of  tax  that 
may  be  imposed.  Local  jurisdictions 
cannot  impose  a  0.005-cent  local  sales 

tax. 

This  provision  does  not  permit  the 
State  to  collect  all  the  local  sales  taxes 
which  are  due.  It  permits  collection  of 
some  of  the  local  sales  taxes  which  are 
due  Mail-order  firms  are  given  some 
tax  relief  by  this  provision,  as  com- 
pared to  Main  Street  small  businesses 
This  is  a  "rough  justice"  provision  It 
avoids  the  problem  of  requiring  collec- 
tion of  6,400  different  taxes,  but  it  also 
avoids  requiring  every  local  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  State  to  collect  the  exact 
same  rate  of  local  sales  tax. 

There  is  one  additional  issue  which 
arises  once  the  State  has  collected 
some  local  sales  taxes  from  a  mail- 
order firm  and  that  is  how  these  tax 
proceeds  are  distributed  to  the  local 
jurisdictions.  The  legislation  states 
simply  that  the  system  for  distributing 
these  proceeds  must  be  "substantially 
the  same  as  the  system  by  which  the 
State  distributes  the  receipts  of  other 
local  sales  taxes  which  it  collects  and 
administers." 

Most  local  sales  taxes  are,  m  fact, 
collected   by   the   State   Government. 
Local  jurisdictions  simply  piggy-back 
their  local  sales  taxes  on  the  State 
sales  tax  collection  system.  This  is  the 
most  efficient  way  for  local  junsidc- 
tions  to  collect  their  local  sales  taxes 
and  it  imposes  the  least  burden  on  the 
businesses  which  collect  the  tax.  This 
means  that  there  already  exists  and 
agreed-upon  system  for  the  State  to 
remit  the  proceeds  of  this  sales  tax 
collection   to   the   local   jurisdictions 
The    legislation    would    require    that 
States  use  the  same  or  a  substantially 
similar  system  for  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  taxes  collected  from 
mail-order  firms. 

impact  on  small  mail  order  firms 
I  have  been  emphasizing  the  con- 
cerns of  Main  Street  small  businessses 
but  of  course,  there  are  many  small 
mail-order  businesses.  My  proposal  is 
directed  as  providing  justice  to  Main 
Street  small  businesses,  but  we  must 
ensure  that  we  do  not  impose  an 
unfair  burden  on  small  mail-order 
businesses. 

To  avoid  this  result.  I  have  set  a 
minimum  sales  threshold  of  $15  mil- 
lion in  my  bill.  This  exempts  every 
small  mail-order  firm  and  many  which 
are  quite  large. 

BORDER  city  sales  TAX  LAWS 

Finally,  we  have  one  special  situa- 
tion in  Arkansas  which  needs  to  be 
covered  in  the  legislation.  We  have  a 
city  in  Arkansas  which  is  exempt  from 
the  statewide  sales  tax  because  it  sits 
on  the  border  with  Texas,  which  takes 
a  different  approach  on  local  sales  tax. 


In  lieu  of  paying  this  sales  tax,  the 
State  collects  an  additional  amount  of 

income  tax.  ,     .^.      * 

This  is  an  entirely  legitimate  re- 
sponse of  the  State  to  a  special  situa- 
tion. Under  my  bill,  this  local  situation 
would  not  deny  to  Arkansas  the  ability 
to  qualify  under  the  terms  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  would  not  require  Arkansas 
to  repeal  this  local  law  in  order  to 
qualify. 

NEED  FOR  constructive  DEBATE 

Undoubtedly  there  are  other  issues 
which  need  to  be  reviewed  as  we  draft 
a  mail-order  sales  tax  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  debate  thus  far  is  more  on 
the  overall  concept  than  on  issues  of 
implementation. 

It  always  is  a  temptation  for  interest 
groups  to  first  oppose  a  proposal  and 
then  to  discuss  compromises  and  de- 
tails when  they  may  not  be  able  to 
prevent  a  bill  from  passing.  I  would 
hope  that  groups  which  are  concerned 
about  this  proposal  would  be  willing 
and  able  to  offer  constructive  propos- 
als on  how  to  administer  the  collection 
of  sales  taxes  on  mail-order  sales  and 
how  to  minimize  the  burden  on  mail- 
order firms  and  their  customers. 

The  inability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  collect  sales  taxes  on  out- 
of-State  mail-order  sales  is  a  legiti- 
mate issue.  The  small  business  com- 
munity is  becoming  aroused  about  the 
unfair  competition  they  see  from  mail- 
order firms. 

This  issue  will  not  go  away.  It  is  time 
to  discuss  the  specific  terms  of  legisla- 
tion to  close  this  loophole.  There  are 
legitimate  issues  to  resolve,  and  I  hope 
that  introducing  this  legislation  will 
advance  the  debate  on  these  issues.* 
•  Mr  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  which 
will  enable  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  collect  sales  taxes  on  inter- 
state mail  order  sales. 

Sales  by  out-of-State  mail  order 
firms  pose  special  problems  for  tax 
collection  efforts  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  Under  the  Supreme  Court  s 
ruling  in  a  1967  case.  National  Bellas 
Hess  versus  Illinois  Department  of 
Revenue,  State  and  local  governments 
cannot  require  an  out-of-State  mail 
order  firm  to  remit  sales  taxes  on  pur- 
chases by  residents  of  their  State  or 
local  jurisdiction.  .  . 

In  two  decades  since  this  decision 
was  handed  down,  mail  order  firms 
have  enjoyed  impressive  growth  and 
popularity.  Catalog  sales  have  soared 
and  direct  marketers  have  also  turned 
to  sophisticated  commercials,  tele- 
phone contracts  and  other  techniques 
to  generate  $150  billion  of  business  a 
year.  Sales  by  direct  marketers  cur- 
rently account  for  14  percent  of  retail 
sales  nationwide;  by  1990.  their  share 
is  expected  to  reach  20  percent.  The 
1986  tax  reform  law,  by  repealing  the 
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deduction  for  State  and  local  sales 
taxes,  gives  mail  order  firms  a  further 
advantage.  As  the  market  has  been 
thoroughly  transformed  by  these  de- 
velopments, the  tax  law  as  defined  by 
the  Bellas  Hess  case  has  become  a  relic 
from  days  gone  by. 

States  and  localities  across  the  coun- 
try are  strapped  for  revenues  to  meet 
pressing  public  needs.  Uncollected 
sales  taxes  on  mail  order  sales  amount 
to  $1.5  to  $2  billion  a  year.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  my  State  of  North  Dakota 
forgoes  between  $4  and  $10  million  of 
sales  taxes  a  year.  Some  large  states- 
like  California.  New  York,  and  Texas- 
are  losing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. There's  every  reason  to  close  this 
loophole  in  the  tax  collection  system— 
particularly  now  that  Federal  aid  to 
States  and  municipalities  under  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  has  been  reduced. 

I  commend  Senator  Bumpers  for  in- 
troducing the  "Justice  for  Main  Street 
Small  Business  Act."  Because  beside 
the  difficulties  created  for  State  and 
local  governments,  current  law  in  this 
area  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  out- 
of-State  mail  order  firms  who  compete 
with  local  retailers.  Small  mail  order 
firms,  with  less  than  $15  million  in 
sales,  are  exempt  under  the  Bumpers 
bill.  But  it's  time,  in  my  view,  to  col- 
lect sales  taxes  on  the  products  of 
large,  multi-state  firms— sales  taxes 
that  would  be  due  and  collectable  if 
the  same  products  were  purchased 
from  a  local  retailer. 

In  the  House,  a  similar  measure 
sponsored  by  Representative  Dorgan 
was  reported  out  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Last 
November,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  the  issue  of 
mail  order  sales  tax  collection,  review- 
ing measures  introduced  by  Senators 
BuRDicK  and  Cochran.  I  welcome  the 
indications  that  interest  in  this  issue  is 
growing,  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  members  of  the  tax-writing  com- 
mittees to  pass  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   16S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  165,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize special  pay  for  certain  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  obtain  certain 
professional  board  certifications  as 
psychologists. 

S.  S64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
564.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  tax- 
exempt  interest  from  the  computation 
of  the  alternative  minimum  tax  and 
the  amount  of  Social  Security  benefits 
to  be  taxed. 


S.  1340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1340,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
computing  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  to  rural  mail  carriers  for 
use  of  their  automobiles. 

S.   1469 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht].  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1469.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  restrict  the  use  of  "Social 
Security"  or  "Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration" on  goods  not  connected  with 
such  Administration. 

S.   1774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1774,  a  bill  to  promote 
and  protect  taxpayer  rights,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2078.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  to  approve  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2098,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
prohibit  discrimination  against  blind 
individuals  in  air  travel. 

S.  2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  21 '?3.  a  bill  to  provide 
hunger  relief,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2159.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
mercial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986  to  provide  that  the  requirements 
for  the  operation  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  will  not  apply  to  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  farm  vehicles. 

S.  2182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2182,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  patient 
outcome  assessment  research  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  2199 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2199.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
and  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  to  establish  the  Americaui  Herit- 
age Trust,  for  purposes  of  enhancing 
the  protection  of  the  Nation's  natural, 
historical,  cultural,  and  recreational 
heritage,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  230S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2305.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  long-term  care  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2344,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  reauthorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
248,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  2,  1988,  through  Oc- 
tober 8,  1988,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awar- 
ness  Week."  ' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
272.  a  bill  to  designate  November. 
1988,  as  "National  Diabetes  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  275,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  August  1-8, 
1988,  as  "National  Harness  Horse 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  103,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  award  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom  to  Charles  E.  Thornton, 
Lee  Shapiro,  and  Jim  Lindelof,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  were  killed 
in  Afghanistan. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sposor  of  Senate  Resolution  389,  a  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
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future   funding 
Grants  Program 
Act. 


of 
of 


(for    himself 
i)  submitted  the  fol- 
which  was  consid- 
to: 


S.  Res.  428 
ng  Berlin,  like  no  other  com- 
it  American  popular  song 
hearts  of  every  American: 
emigrating  from  Russia  in 
1  celebrated  the  spirit  of 
in  his  patriotic  songs,  in- 
and  well-loved  "God 


On  page  8.  line  1.  strike  "the  Secretary 
and  all  that  follows  thereafter  through  page 
9.  line  11.  and  insert  the  following  m  lieu 

''^•Ohe^Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  ensure 
that  there  be  full  and  open  competition  for 
contracts  for  any  DDG-51  cjfs  destroyers 
and  that  no  technically  qualified  American 
shipbuilder  be  prevented  from  competitively 
bidding  for  any  such  contracts." 

PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2017 

Mr  PROXIMRE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2015 
proposed  by  Mr.  Johnston  (and 
others)  to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as 
follows: 

in  the  amendment  strike  all  after  "6)"  and 
insert  the  following: 

$700  million  shall  not  be  expended. 


of  us  has  a  personal  favor- 
song,  be  it  "White  Christ- 
•.  "Cheek  to  Cheek".  "Blue 
Parade",  that  we  find 
or  singing  as  the  years 
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marking   his  century-long 

America:  Now.  therefore,  be 
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amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
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prescribe       personnel 
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and  for  other  purposes; 
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CO  istruction. 
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at  the  end  of  line  3  delete  the 

in  lieu  thereof  ".  and"  and 

new  paragraph: 

J  shall  be  available  only  to 
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return  the  Space  Transporta- 
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BREAU^  amendment  no.  2016 
to  lie  on  the  table.) 
;AUX  submitted  an  amend- 
._  to  be  proposed  by  him 
billlS.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 
line  20.  strike  "(IK A)". 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 

amendment  NO.  2018 

Mr     BUMPERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Leahy.  Mr.   Chafee,  and  Mr.  Heinz) 

proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 

2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SK(.   »2l.    INK   TRKATV    KKINKOW  KMKNT   ACT   OK 

19XH, 

(a)  Short  TiTLE.-This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "INF  Treaty  Reinforcement  Act 

(b)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that—  ^  k„ 

(1)  the  INF  Treaty  has  been  signed  by 
President  Reagan  and  endorsed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  the  INF  Treaty,  which  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  25. 
1988  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratilica- 
tion."  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people: 

(3)  the  INF  Treaty  eliminates  Soviet  inter- 
mediate and  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles 
targeted  on  the  NATO  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe: 

(4)  the  military  benefits  of  the  INF 
Treaty  to  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  gained  by  the  elimination  of  these 
classes  of  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  could  be 
undermined  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  deployment  of  additional  long-range  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  numbers  of  which  are 
currently  not  subject  to  any  legally  binding 
limitations  or  informal  mutual  interim  re- 
straint measures;  „    ..     ,      „„ 

(5)  at  present  there  are  effectively  no 
limits  on  the  number  of  strategic  weapons 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  may 

(6)  the  achievement  of  a  verifiable  strate- 
gic arms  agreement  that  strengthens  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  is  an  important  security  objec- 
tive and  the  Congress  supports  the  Presi- 
dents  continuing  efforts  to  conclude  such 
an  agreement;  

(7)  it  is  possible  that  such  an  agreement 
may  not  be  reached  during  1988  or  1989: 

(8>  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  produc- 
ing and  deploying  new  SS-24  and  SS-25 
ICBMs  and  new  SS-N-20  and  SS-N-23 
SLBMs.  and  will  shortly  be  deploying  mod- 
ernized versions  of  the  SS-18  ICBM.  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  which  are  not  restricted 
by  the  INF  Treaty:  and 


(9)  it  is  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  alliance  to  re- 
strict the  numbers  of  these  and  other  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  weapons  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  to  reinforce  the  INF 
Treaty  and  to  limit  the  strategic  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Use  of  FUNOS.-Not- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f), 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
through  September  30.  1989.  to  overhaul 
maintain,  operate,  or  deploy  any  MIRVed 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  launcher  or  plat- 
form that  would  cause  the  United  States  to 
exceed  the  numbers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs. 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles,  and  MIRVed  stra- 
tegic systems  that  it  had  deployed  on  Janu- 
ary 25  1988.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  Congress  of  his  plans 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. „  .    i„,„_ 

(d)  Reporting  RE«uiREMENT.-Not  later 
than  December  1.  1988.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report,  in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  versions,  describ- 
ing the  numbers  and  types  of  operational 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  launchers  and 
platforms  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  dismantled  since  October 

1972 

(e)  Policy  on  Interim  Restraint 
REGiME.-The  Congress  recognizes  that  al- 
ternative mutual  interim  restraint  regimes 
are  possible  that  would  be  in  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  allie.s. 
and  the  Congress,  therefore,  hereby  encour- 
ages the  President  to  pursue  such  alterna- 
tive approaches  so  that  effective  restraints 
on  offensive  nuclear  forces  are  applied  on  a 
mutual  basis  until  a  new  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreement  can  be  concluded. 

(f)  Waiver.-*  1)  The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  notifies  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing that—  ,   . 

(A)  a  new  strategic  arms  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  entered  into  force: 

(B)  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  upon  an  alternative 
regime  for  interim  restraint  on  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons:  or  ... 

(C)  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  strate- 
gic launchers  and  platforms— 

(i)  in  excess  of  the  numbers  of  launchers 
of  MIRVed  ICBMs.  or  MIRVed  ballistic  mis- 
siles, or  MIRVed  strategic  systems  that  it 
had  deployed  on  January  25,  1988:  and 

(ii)  in  excess  of  the  number  of  launchers 
and  platforms  of  MIRVed  strategic  systems 
that  the  United  SUtes  had  deployed  on  that 

date.  .    . 

(2)  Such  notification  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  report,  in  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied versions,  providing  information  upon 
which  the  President  bases  his  notification. 

(g)  Temporary  WAivER.-The  prohibition 
contained  in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply 
for  any  period  of  30  days  if  the  President 
notifies  the  Congress  in  writing  that,  based 
on  the  best  agreed  Intelligence  Community 
assessments,  he  is  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  exceeded  the 
levels  of  strategic  forces  specified  m  clauses 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection  (f)(1)(C). 

(h)    DEFiNiTioNS.-For    purposes    of    this 

section—  „  ..  ^ 

(1)  the  term  "INF  Treaty'  means  the 
Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 
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ate   and  Shorter-Range   Missiles,   done   at 
Washington  on  December  8.  1987: 

(2)  the  term  "MIRVed"  means  equipped 
with  multiple  independently-targetable  re- 
entry vehicles:  and 

(3)  the  term  "MIRVed  strategic  systems" 
means  MIRVed  ICBMs.  MIRVed  SLBMs. 
and  heavy  bombers  equipped  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2019 

Mr.  LEAHY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2018  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bumpers  (and  others)  to  the 
bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all 
after  the  words  "Short  Title."  and  insert 
the  following: 

This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  "INF 
Treaty  Reinforcement  Act  of  1988". 

(b)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  INF  Treaty  has  been  signed  by 
President  Reagan  and  endorsed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  the  INF  Treaty,  which  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  January  25, 
1988,  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion, is  strongly  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people; 

(3)  the  INF  Treaty  eliminates  Soviet  inter- 
mediate and  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles 
targeted  on  the  NATO  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe; 

(4)  the  military  benefits  of  the  INF 
Treaty  to  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  gained  by  the  elimination  of  these 
classes  of  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  could  be 
undermined  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  deployment  of  additional  long-range  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  numbers  of  which  are 
currently  not  subject  to  any  legally  binding 
limitations  or  informal  mutual  interim  re- 
straint measures; 

(5)  at  present  there  are  effectively  no 
limits  on  the  number  of  strategic  weapons 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  may 
deploy; 

(6)  the  achievement  of  a  verifiable  strate- 
gic arms  agreement  that  strengthens  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  is  an  important  security  objec- 
tive, and  the  Congress  supports  the  Presi- 
dents continuing  efforts  to  conclude  such 
an  agreement; 

(7)  it  is  possible  that  such  an  agreement 
may  not  be  reached  during  1988  or  1989; 

(8)  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  produc- 
ing and  deploying  new  SS-24  and  SS-25 
ICBMs  and  new  SS-N-20  and  SS-N-23 
SLBMs,  and  will  shortly  be  deploying  mod- 
ernized versions  of  the  SS-18  ICBM.  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  which  are  not  restricted 
by  the  INF  Treaty;  and 

(9)  it  is  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  alliance  to  re- 
strict the  numbers  of  these  and  other  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  weapons  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  to  reinforce  the  INF 
Treaty  and  to  limit  the  strategic  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Use  of  Funds.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f). 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
through  September  30,  1989.  to  overhaul, 
maintain,  operate,  or  deploy  any  MIRVed 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  launcher  or  plat- 
form that  would  cause  the  United  States  to 
exceed  the  numbers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs, 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles,  and  MIRVed  stra- 
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tegic  systems  that  it  had  deployed  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1988.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  Congress  of  his  plans 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirement.— Not  later 
than  December  1.  1988,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report,  in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  versions,  describ- 
ing the  numbers  and  types  of  operational 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  launchers  and 
platforms  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  dismantled  since  October 
1972. 

(e)  Policy  on  Interim  Restraint  Re- 
gime—The  Congress  recognizes  that  alter- 
native mutual  interim  restraint  regimes 
are  possible  that  would  be  in  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
and  the  Congress,  therefore,  hereby  encour- 
ages the  President  to  pursue  such  alterna- 
tive approaches  so  that  effective  restraints 
on  offensive  nuclear  forces  are  applied  on  a 
mutual  basis  until  a  new  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreement  can  be  concluded. 

(f)  Waiver.— (1)  The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  notifies  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing that— 

(A)  a  new  strategic  arms  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  entered  into  force; 

(B)  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  upon  an  alternative 
regime  for  interim  restraint  on  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons;  or 

(C)  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  strate- 
gic launchers  and  platforms- 

(i)  in  excess  of  the  numbers  of  launchers 
of  MIRVed  ICBMs,  or  MIRVed  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  it  had  deployed  on  January  25. 
1988;  or 

<ii)  in  excess  of  the  number  of  launchers 
and  platforms  of  MIRVed  strategic  systems 
that  the  United  States  had  deployed  on  that 
date. 

(2)  Such  notification  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  report,  in  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied versions,  providing  information  upon 
which  the  President  bases  his  notification. 

(g)  Temporary  Waiver.— The  prohibition 
contained  in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply 
for  any  period  of  30  days  if  the  President 
notifies  the  Congress  in  writing  that,  based 
on  the  best  agreed  Intelligence  Community 
assessments,  he  is  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  exceeded  the 
levels  of  strategic  forces  specified  in  clauses 
<i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection  (fKl)(C). 

(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "INF  Treaty"  means  the 
Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 
ate and  Shorter-Range  Missiles,  done  at 
Washington  on  December  8.  1987: 

(2)  the  term  "MIRVed"  means  equipped 
with  multiple  independently-targetable  re- 
entry vehicles;  and 

(3)  the  term  "MIRVed  strategic  systems" 
means  MIRVed  ICBMs.  MIRVed  SLBMs. 
and  heavy  bombers  equipped  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  federal  services,  post 
office.  and  civil  service 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Services,  Post  Office, 


and  Civil  Service,  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Monday,  May  16,  1988.  The 
subcommittee  will  hear  witnesses  from 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  postal 
practices  and  policies. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m., 
in  room  SD-342.  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  Ed  Gleiman,  subcom- 
mittee staff  director,  on  224-2254. 

SPECIAL  committee  ON  AGING 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  scheduled  two  public  hearings  to 
examine  the  special  problems  and 
challenges  surrounding  the  provision 
of  health  care  to  rural  communities, 
and  to  review  recommendations  and 
innovative  strategies  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

The  first  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  June  13,  1988,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  628  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC.  This 
hearing  will  focus  on  rural  hospital 
issues. 

The  second  hearing  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  July  11,  1988,  at  9:30  a,m. 
in  room  628  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 
This  hearing  will  examine  issues  relat- 
ed to  rural  physicians  and  other 
health  care  personnel. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Max  Richtman,  at  (202)  224-5364. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  11,  1988.  to  mark  up 
pending  legislation  including  the 
Shore  Protection  Act  (S.  1751),  the 
Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  (S.  1629),  and 
Senate  Resolution  389— expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  future 
funding  of  the  construction  grants 
program  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  II,  1988.  The 
committee  will  hold  a  markup  on  S, 
1993,  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Program  Reform  Act  of  1987  and 
on  a  1-year  authorization  bill  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which 
will  be  an  original  committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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enate  on  Wednesday,  May 

a  business  meeting  on 

cale^idar  business. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Ener  ?y 


for 


PREJ IIDING 


SUBCOMMIT  'EE 


BYR> 


Mr. 
unanimous 
mittee  on 
opment  be 
the  session 
day.  May  11 
on  S.  1480 
erative 
proposed 

The 
out  objectio^ 

SELECT 

Mr. 
unanimous 
Committtee 
thorized  to 
the  Senate 
1988,  to 
Indian    Ch 
ments. 

The 
out  objectic^ 

COMMITTEE 


ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

,       Mr.    President,    I    ask 
;onsent  that  the  Subcom- 
Research  and  Devel- 
LUthorized  to  meet  during 
jf  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
1988,  to  receive  testimony 
National  Laboratory  Coop- 
Initiatives  Act,  and 
anlendment  No.  16. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Res  tarch 


PRE  jIDING 


CO  KMI 


BYRD 


TTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Select 
on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
meet  during  the  session  of 
on  Wednesday,  May  11, 
1  a  hearing  on  S.  1976,  the 
Id    Welfare    Act    amend- 


PRE  SIDING 
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Agri  lulture, 
aui  horized 


19  18 

tie 
1  milk 
PRE  SIDING 
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Mr. 
unanimous 
tee  on 
estry  be 
session  of 
May  11, 
S.   1869, 
Act,  and 

The 
out  objectidn 

SPEC 

Mr 
unanimous 
Committee 
meet  durin  j 
on  Wednes  lay 
hearing  on 

The 
out  objectit>n 

COMMITTEE 

Mr. 
unanimous 
tee  on  Lab  )r 
authorized 
of  the 
1988,  to 
Start:  Th< 
for  Early 
of  1988 
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COMMITTEE 
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tee  on  Banking 
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session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
May  11,  1988.  to  conduct  hearings  on 
stockmarket  reform  and  S.  2256,  the 
Intermarket  Coordination  Act  of  1988. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTITRUST.  MONOPOLIES, 
AND  BUSINESS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee on  Antitrust,  Monopolies,  and 
Business  Rights,  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  steel  caucus,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  11, 
1988,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  United 
States-Canadian  free  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OFFICER.  With- 
I,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent  that  the  Commit- 

Nutrition,  and  For- 

to  meet  during  the 

he  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
to  receive  testimony  on 
Dairy  Farm  Protection 
marketing  orders. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PRl  ISIDING 


BYllD 


AL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent  that  the  Special 

on  Aging  be  authorized  to 

the  session  on  the  Senate 

May  11,  1988,  to  hold  a 

advances  in  aging  research. 

OFFICER.  With- 

i,  it  is  so  ordered. 

)N  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

._     Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent  that  the  Commit- 

_  and  Human  Resources  be 

to  meet  during  the  session 

-_  on  Wednesday,  May  11, 

conduct  a  hearing  on  Smart 

Community  Collaborative 

( Childhood  Development  Act 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
1,  it  is  so  ordered. 

)N  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.    President.    I    ask 

consent  that  the  Commit- 

Housing,  and  Urban 

allowed  to  meet  during  the 


BYRD 


A  QUICK-FIX  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
SPONSE TO  THE  STOCK 
MARKET  CRASH  IS  UNWISE 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  been  criticized  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brady  Commission  and 
others  for  not  enacting  legislation  to 
respond  to  last  Octobers  stock  market 
crash.  I  agree  with  the  Brady  Commis- 
sion members  that  the  stock  market 
crash  was  a  frightening  event— one 
that  deserves  our  careful  attention. 
However,  I  do  not  share  their  sense  of 
alarm  over  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  legislative  response. 

I  think  the  only  way  to  respond  to 
the  problems  highlighted  by  the  crash 
is  carefully  and  deliberately.  A  quick- 
fix  solution  directed  solely  at  the  oper- 
ation of  our  markets  duplicates  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President's  Working 
Group— whose  recommendations  will 
be  made  next  week— and,  even  more 
importantly,  is  very  unlikely  to  pre- 
vent future  episodes  of  volatility. 

The  Washington  Post  made  this 
point  very  persuasively  in  an  editorial 
in  their  Saturday  edition  entitled  "Re- 
member the  Crash?"  The  Post  pointed 
out  that  while  'the  financial  markets' 
defects,  as  the  crash  revealed  them, 
are  'still  in  place  and  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed'. *  *  •  The  delay— in  respond- 
ing—is not  as  outrageous  as  it  looks." 

The  Post  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
"the  remedies  are  not  entirely  obvious, 
and  there's  a  strong  case  for  moving 
cautiously."  The  Post  concludes  that 
"financial  market  reform  belongs  on 
the  lengthening  list  of  things  probably 
best  left  until  next  January. " 

I  share  this  view.  I  think  we  make  a 
real  mistake  by  acting  too  hastily.  In 
spite  of  the  many  studies  that  have 
been  done,  we  still  do  not  understand 
enough  about  the  fundamental 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  fi- 
nancial markets  over  the  many  years 
since  our  basic  regulatory  structure 
was  set  up,  and  that  makes  it  difficult 
to  fashion  a  proper  response  quickly. 


We  have  spent  the  last  6  years  work- 
ing on  legislation  amending  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act,  which  would  enhance  the 
power  of  bank  holding  companies  to 
participate  in  many,  but  not  all,  secu- 
rities activities.  Congress  has  still  not 
completed  action  on  that  issue.  It  is 
unreasonable,  it  seems  to  me,  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  act  within  6 
months  on  market  reform. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  take  the  Post 
editorial  to  heart.  I  think  Congress 
should  focus  its  attention  on  the  fun- 
damental changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  marketplace,  rather  than  trying 
to  fashion  a  quick-fix  solution  that 
simply  will  not  and  cannot  do  the  job. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Post  edi- 
torial be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  7.  1988] 


REMEMBER  THE  CRASH? 

When  the  Brady  Commission  gave  Presi- 
dent Reagan  its  report  five  months  ago  on 
the  October  stock  market  crash,  it  expected 
to  see  action.  Instead,  the  White  House 
backed  apprehensively  away  from  the  idea 
of  expanded  regulation.  The  regulators 
began  quarreling  over  jurisdiction.  And  in 
Congress  the  sense  of  urgency  cooled  rapid- 
ly as  stock  prices  leveled  off  and  the  econo- 
my strengthened. 

Now  the  Brady  Commission  has  published 
a  statement  reminding  the  world  that  the  fi- 
nancial markets'  defects,  as  the  crash  re- 
vealed them,  are  "still  in  place  and  need  to 
be  addressed."  That's  true,  but  perhaps  the 
delay  is  not  quite  so  outrageous  as  it  looks. 
The  remedies  are  not  entirely  obvious,  and 
there's  a  strong  case  for  moving  cautiously. 
Its  in  the  nature  of  financial  markets  to 
swing  up  and  down  sharply,  particularly  in  a 
country  with  growing  debts  and  an  unstable 
currency.  The  proper  purpose  of  the  re- 
forms is  not  to  prevent  a  downswing  but  to 
ensure  that  when  it  starts,  it  will  not  begin 
to  feed  on  itself  by  generating  malfunctions 
and  bankruptcies  that  in  turn  make  the 
market  fall  farther.  The  commission  puts 
great  emphasis  on  what  it  calls  circuit 
breakers— that  is.  brief  halU  in  trading  to 
let  people  settle  their  accounts  and  let  the 
panic  evaporate.  But  the  usefulness  of  trad- 
ing halts  is  far  from  clear.  The  October 
crash,  after  all,  took  place  over  six  days  (in- 
cluding a  weekend)  in  which  the  panic  only 
mounted.  Perhaps  the  circuit-breaker  pro- 
posal will  turn  out  to  be  helpful,  but  it  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  advice  that  needs  to 
be  considered  carefully  and  tested. 

Most  of  the  Brady  reforms  require  legisla- 
tion, and  the  commission  said  last  week  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  keep  pushing 
Congress  to  move.  That,  unfortunately,  is 
also  questionable.  It's  too  late  in  this  con- 
gressional year,  and  in  this  administration, 
for  careful  legislation.  Particularly  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  unmanage- 
able turf  struggles  among  the  conunittees, 
and  the  nature  of  the  committees  to  which 
financial  legislation  would  be  referred,  sug- 
gest that  the  final  product  would  be  neither 
prompt  nor  reliably  useful. 

When  the  Brady  report  appeared  in  Janu- 
ary, the  administration  wasted  two  valuable 
months  before  setting  up  its  internal  work- 
ing group,  headed  by  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  Gould  and  including  some 


of  the  regulators,  to  develop  its  own  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Gould  and  his  colleagues  are  to 
report  within  a  few  weeks.  But  despite  the 
risks  to  which  the  Brady  Commission  justi- 
fiably points,  financial  market  reform  be- 
longs on  the  lengthening  list  of  things  prob- 
ably best  left  until  next  January.* 


PHYLLIS  WOODARD 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  17  years  the  Colorado 
State  Capitol  Building  in  Denver  has 
come  alive  for  thousands  of  visitors 
due  to  the  director  of  public  tours, 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Woodard.  Later  today  in 
the  State  capitol  she  loves  so  much, 
she  will  be  honored  on  her  retirement 
from  that  position. 

Mrs.  Woodard  was  giving  public 
tours  of  the  State  capitol  when  I 
served  in  the  Colorado  General  Assem- 
bly. Over  those  many  years,  I  was  one 
of  the  many  State  legislators  who  mar- 
veled at  Mrs.  Woodard's  many  talents. 

The  Colorado  State  Capitol  is  truly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  State  capitol 
buildings  in  the  Nation.  It  is  filled 
with  the  history  of  our  State  and  its 
government.  Mrs.  Woodard's  command 
of  this  history  is  only  surpassed  by  her 
wonderful  storytelling  ability,  her  per- 
sonal charm  and  grace,  and  her  love  of 
Colorado. 

Thousands  of  Coloradans  learned 
more  about  their  State  from  this  dedi- 
cated fellow  citizen.  And  thousands  of 
visitors  from  other  States  and  nations 
learned  about  our  great  State  from 
one  of  Colorado's  finest  ambassadors. 

As  Phyllis  Woodard  retires  today.  I 
wanted  to  join  in  thanking  her  for  her 
years  of  service.* 


REVEREND  La  VERNE  BUTLER 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  enter  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  Courier-Journal  arti- 
cle about  a  good  friend  of  mine,  the 
Reverend  LaVerne  Butler.  After  19 
years  as  the  leader  of  one  of  Jefferson 
County,  KY's  largest  congregations, 
LaVerne  has  resigned  as  pastor  and 
will  become  the  president  of  Mid-Con- 
tinent Bible  College  in  Mayfield,  KY. 
As  the  article  notes,  he  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  the  loyal  supporters  he  has 
at  the  Ninth  and  O  Baptist  Church. 

LaVerne  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  achievement  in  his  leadership  in 
the  church.  Under  LaVerne's  direc- 
tion, the  Ninth  and  O  membership  has 
grown  from  2.800  to  4.400  and  its 
annual  budget  has  increased  from 
$240,000  to  $1.2  million.  Additionally, 
the  church  has  established  a  school  of- 
fering kindergarten  through  12th 
grades,  a  day-care  center,  a  television 
ministry,  and  a  counseling  center. 

However.  LaVerne's  departure  does 
not  mean  he  is  abandoning  the  cause 
of  the  conservative  religious  move- 
ment which  he  has  helped  lead.  Mid- 
Continent  will  give  LaVerne  a  chance 
to  expand  his  ministry  through  the 


educational  training  of  young  people 
prepared  to  carry  his  message. 

I  spoke  with  LaVerne  by  phone  this 
week  and  am  pleased  to  report  that  he 
seems  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  task 
ahead  of  him.  I  know  of  few  people 
who  are  as  qualified  to  accept  such  a 
challenge  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  will  join  me  in 
wishing  LaVerne  Butler  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  new  role. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Butler  Leaving  Ninth  &  O  Baptist  to 
Head  Bible  College 

(By  Clarence  Matthews) 

The  Rev.  LaVerne  Butler,  a  leader  of  Ken- 
tucky's Southern  Baptist  conservative  move- 
ment, has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Louisville's 
Ninth  &  O  Baptist  Church. 

He  will  become  president  of  Mid-Conti- 
nent Bible  College,  a  Baptist  oriented  school 
in  Mayfield.  KY.  He  will  begin  his  new 
duties  July  15. 

"I  believe  this  is  the  Lord's  will  for  me  at 
this  time,"  Butler  said  of  his  resignation 
after  19  years  as  leader  of  the  4,400-member 
congregation,  one  of  the  largest  in  Jefferson 
County.  "I'm  excited  about  the  potential  for 
ministry." 

The  Bible  college,  which  has  about  200 
part-time  and  full-time  students,  is  support- 
ed by  14  Southern  Baptist  associations  rep- 
resenting 485  churches  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee. Missouri,  and  Illinois.  It  recently 
was  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Butler  expects  to  continue  his  leadership 
in  the  conservative  movement  and  sees  the 
school  presidency  as  a  new  opportunity  to 
extend  his  beliefs  to  aspiring  pastors. 

"It  represents  a  new  challenge."  he  said. 
"I  felt  I  could  reproduce  myself  in  young 
preachers.  There  are  very  few  schools  pro- 
ducing men  who  will  preach  the  Bible." 

Butler  told  members  of  Ninth  &  O,  2921 
Taylor  Blvd.,  of  his  decision  at  the  close  of 
Sunday  mornings  worship  service. 

Larry  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  church's 
deacons,  said  Butler  will  be  missed. 

"My  hope  is  to  find  some  way  to  persuade 
him  to  stay,"  said  Lewis,  a  10-year  member. 
"I  think  I  speak  for  98  percent  of  the  con- 
gregation. He  has  near-unanimous  support." 

Butler  is  a  Kentucky  leader  in  the  con- 
servative movement.  Conservatives  rallied 
behind  the  issue  of  biblical  inerrancy— the 
belief  that  every  word  in  the  Bible  is  literal- 
ly true— to  seize  control  of  the  14.7  million- 
member  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the 
nation  s  largest  Protestant  denomination. 

He  also  has  led  several  conservative  bat- 
tles, including  the  fight  that  ended  in  a 
switch  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  Festival's 
mini-marathon  from  Sunday  to  Saturday 
morning. 

He  unsuccessfully  opposed  Sunday  racing 
at  Churchill  Downs  and  in  1978  took  then- 
Gov.  Julian  M.  Carroll  to  task  for  telling  re- 
porters that  "everyone  bets  on  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  from  Baptist  preachers  to 
Catholic  priests." 

Butler  also  has  been  active  in  anti-pomog- 
raphy  and  anti-abortion  campaigns. 

"He  has  been  willing  to  stand  up  for 
things  that  he  believed  were  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  church  and  community."  said 
Juanita  Downing,  a  longtime  member  of 
Ninth  &  O.  "Whether  people  agree  with 
him  or  not.  they  respect  him." 


Cedella  Colbert,  a  member  of  the  church 
for  1 1  years,  was  surprised  by  Butler's  resig- 
nation. 

"We  love  him;  we  think  the  world  of  him 
and  hate  to  see  him  go,"  she  said. 

Butler  62,  is  a  native  of  Henderson,  KY. 
He  graduated  from  Georgetown  College  and 
attended  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Under  Butler's  leadership.  Ninth  &  O  has 
grown  from  2.800  to  4,400  members  and  its 
annual  budget  has  increased  from  $240,000 
to  $1.2  million. 

The  church  also  has  established  a  school 
offering  kindergarten  through  12th  grades, 
a  day-care  center,  a  television  ministry  and 
a  counseling  center. 

"Our  emphasis  has  been  reaching  out  to 
the  whole  man  with  the  whole  Gospel." 
Butler  said. 

The  decision  to  leave  Ninth  8t  O  was  diffi- 
cult, he  said: 

"I  had  put  down  roots  and  thought  I 
would  stay  in  Louisville."  he  said.  "It  was 
something  I  struggled  with  for  six  months " 
before  reaching  a  decision.  Butler  said  Mid- 
Continent  offers  a  broader  base  from  which 
to  extend  his  ministry. 

"The  school  will  be  sending  our  students 
to  preach  all  over  the  convention,"  he  said. 
"And  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  travel 
and  preach,  which  I  feel  is  my  No.  1  call- 
ing."* 


PISCATAWAY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CONCERT  CHOIR 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  commend  the  Piscataway 
High  School  Concert  Choir,  a  national 
and  international  award  winning  musi- 
cal group  from  New  Jersey. 

The  concert  choir  is  made  up  of  130 
talented  young  musicians,  selected 
through  an  audition  process.  Once  se- 
lected, the  members  commit  them- 
selves to  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
level  of  excellence  that  is  the  founcia- 
tion  of  their  program. 

In  1984,  the  choir  competed  in  the 
International  Music  Festival  held  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  It  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  which  placed  it  in  the  top 
20  percent  of  the  world's  best  concert 
choirs. 

In  1985,  it  was  1  of  10  choirs  chosen 
from  4  States  to  perform  at  the  open- 
ing dedication  ceremonies  for  South 
Street  Seaport  in  New  York  City.  That 
same  year,  the  choir  won  first  place  in 
its  division  with  superior  ratings  and 
best  overall  choir  in  the  Big  Apple 
Festival.  Other  competitions  have  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Piscataway  High 
School  Concert  Choir  continues  to  win 
awards  for  their  superior  talent. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Legislature 
adopted  a  resolution  in  1985  declaring 
it  the  "Official  Choir  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature." 

In  addition  to  musical  competitions, 
the  choir  is  active  performing  on  aver- 
age 15  concerts  each  year.  These  in- 
clude performances  for  local,  county, 
and  State  organizations  and  major 
companies. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  outstanding 
group  of  young  people  will  perform  at 
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HONORl^IG  CAB  CALLOWAY 

AmKtO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
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thirties    Cab    and    his 
ife  stage  show  could  be 
amed  Cotton  Club,  where 
clientele  would  gather 
many  of  the  world's  best 
irtists.  Calloway  has  con- 
thro  ighout  the  years  to  give 
perl  ormances  which  leave  au- 
spell  bound. 

a  native  New  Yorker,  has 

influence  on  scores 

<  ntertainers.    Kid    Creole, 

and  Prince,  to  name  a 

Calloway  for  his  musi- 

._  inspiration. 

has  endured  decades  of 

..         Recently,  many  of  his 

reintroduced  to  music  lovers 

The  Blues  Brothers"  in 

Callofway  performs  perhaps  his 

song  "Minnie  the  Mooch- 

,  long  and  distinguished 

[galloway  has  left  his  mark 

hea  rts  and  minds  of  genera- 

Am^  ricans. 

President,  I  tip  my  hat  to  Cab 

American  institution.* 


Gita's  alleged  secrecy  in  previous 
work  was  clearly  a  pretext  for  prevent- 
ing emigration.  She  had  worked  in  a 
chemical  laboratory  in  an  institute 
under  the  Ministry  of  Geology,  but 
was  never  involved  in  secret  work. 
This  was  confirmed  in  writing  to 
OVIR  during  the  processing  of  their 
visa  application.  Furthermore,  without 
such  confirmation,  Soviet  officials 
would  never  have  issued  the  original 
exit  permits  to  the  family.  It  should 
also  go  without  saying  that  Gita  had 
been  retired  from  work  for  many 
years,  which  would  have  made  any  in- 
formation obsolete. 

So,  the  Stolars  remained  in  the 
Soviet  Union  stripped  of  their  Soviet 
citizenship  and  belongings.  To  this 
day,  their  belongings  remain  in  the 
Haifa  Customs  Warehouse,  waiting  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  Stolars.  And  the 
Stolars  live  in  an  impossible  and  intol- 
erable limbo.* 


an 


ABE    STOLAR— PART  III 
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VIETNAM  WOMEN'S  MEMORIAL 
PROJECT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources reported  Senate  bill  2042  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  16  to  1.  As 
my  respected  colleagues  know,  this  bill 
will  authorize  a  statue  to  recognize 
and  honor  the  service  of  American 
women  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
Energy  Committee's  action  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  realization  of 
the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial. 

The  committee  adopted  several  tech- 
nical amendments  in  the  markup  and 
also  acted  to  strengthen  the  language 
preventing  any  new  additions  to  exist- 
ing memorials— a  suggestion  I  made  in 
my  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Natural  Parks,  Public  Lands 
and  Resources.  I,  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  support 
and  advice  provided  by  Senator  Bump- 
ers and  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Parks,  Public  Land  and  Re- 
sources. S.  2042  will  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration by  the  full  Senate  next 
week.  I  hope  we  can  move  swiftly  to 
have  this  legislation  considered  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  December  1987  issue  of  the  Of- 
ficer, the  monthly  publication  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  contains  an  eloquent 
editorial  supporting  the  merits  of  the 
Vietnam  Women's  Memorial  project. 
The  editorial,  which  is  appropriately 
titled  "Finish  the  Circle,"  concisely  ex- 
presses the  merits  of  the  project  and 
calls  for  the  approval  of  the  proposed 
statue. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association 
has  helped  lead  the  fight  to  properly 
recognize  the  service  of  women  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  commend  their 
effort  and  appreciate  their  long  recog- 
nized support  for  the  memorial.  Mr. 
President.    I    ask    that    the    editorial 


"Finish  the  Circle"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Finish  the  Circle 
For  all  military  and  civilian  women  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict,  placing  a  nurse  statue  at  the 
Vietnam  Memorial  would  rightfully  honor 
them  and  complete  that  chapter  of  their 
lives.  The  woman's  sculpture  would  also 
compositionally  finish  the  circle"  design  at 
the  memorial,  which  presently  consists  of 
the  inscribed  marble  wall,  the  U.S.  flag,  and 
the  statue  of  three  fighting  men. 

The  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial  Project 
(VWMP),  headquartered  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  spearheaded  the  nurse  statue 
effort.  ROA  members  recognized  the  need 
to  honor  women  who  served  in  Vietnam  by 
adopting  an  ROA  resolution  at  the  1986  Na- 
tional Convention  supporting  the  statue  and 
the  VWMP. 

In  October  the  project  received  a  positive 
recommendation  from  Secretary  of  Interior 
Donald  Hodel.  In  the  next  step,  the  project 
was  rejected  by  the  US  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts  (FAC).  Supporters  of  the  nurse  addi- 
tion were  disappointed  but  undaunted.  The 
FACs  function— by  law— is  to  review  the  ar- 
tistic merit  of  a  proposed  sculpture.  This  it 
did  not  do. 

On  10  November,  a  Senate  bill  (S.J.  Res. 
215)  and  a  House  bill  (H.  Res.  3628)  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  The  bills  would  place 
more  authority  for  the  final  decisions  on 
the  proposed  nurse  statue  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
direct  the  FAC  to  carry  out  its  lawful  duty 
to  provide  comments  only  on  the  artistic 
nature  of  the  statue. 

To  express  approval  for  the  nurse  sculp- 
ture, supporters  are  urged  to  write  to  their 
congressional  representatives:  President 
Reagan;  Donald  Hodel.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, 18th  and  C  Sts..  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20240;  and  Charles  Atherton,  Secre- 
tary. Pine  Arts  Commission.  708  Jackson  PL. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  Copies  of  the 
letter  should  also  be  sent  to  FAC  commis- 
sioners (at  the  FAC  address  above)  Pachal 
Reagan.  Neil  Porterfield.  Carolyn  Deaver, 
Diane  Wolf.  Frederick  Hart.  J.  Carter 
Brown,  and  Roy  Goodman  (the  only  com- 
missioner who  voted  to  approve  the  statue). 
Prom  Molly  Pitcher  at  the  cannon  in  the 
American  Revolution— to  women  pilots  in 
WWII— to  the  women  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam in  combat  areas  under  direct  fire— the 
active  participation  of  women  in  national 
defense  throughout  our  county's  entire  his- 
tory needs  to  be  visibly  honored  and  recog- 
nized. Our  country's  appreciation  of  the 
dedication  and  supreme  sacrifice  of  these 
women  can  be  forever  symbolized  in  a 
women's  statue  at  the  Vietnam  Memorial  to 
•finish  the  circle.  "• 


NEVADA  WETLANDS 
•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  became  aware  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  intention  to  solve 
an  endangered  species  problem  by  de- 
stroying vast  areas  of  vital  wetland 
habitat  in  northwestern  Nevada. 

The  Stillwater  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
State-managed  wildlife  areas  that  sur- 
round it,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  provide 
more  water  to  the  endangered  cui-ui 
fish  of  Pyramid  Lake.  While  I  have 


nothing  against  the  cui-ui,  I  am  abso- 
lutely amazed  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment reads  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  as  forcing  it  to  take  an  action 
that  will  destroy  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  of  such  significance  to  Nevada, 
the  United  States,  and  indeed  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  About  18,000 
acres  of  vital  wetland  habitat  will  just 
dry  up  and  blow  away.  The  elevated 
levels  of  boron  and  arsenic  in  the  re- 
maining 7,000  acres  of  previously  pro- 
ductive habitat  will  turn  it  into  a  toxic 
death  trap  for  any  birds  foolish 
enough  to  venture  near. 

The  wetland  habitat  in  question  is 
very  important  in  the  Pacific  flyway, 
and  is  part  of  the  International  Hemi- 
spheric Reserve  for  Shorebirds. 
What's  more,  several  species  of  birds 
that  use  these  wetlands  are  considered 
sensitive  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  This  means  they  could 
become  federally  listed  as  threatened 
or  endangered  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  These  sensitive  birds  are  the 
white-faced  ibis,  western  snowy  plover, 
American  white  pelican,  Swainson's 
hawk,  and  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo. 
Speaking  of  cuckoos,  taking  an  action 
to  protect  one  endangered  species 
that,  in  the  process,  possibly  pushes 
five  other  species  over  the  edge  onto 
the  endangered  species  list,  is  just 
about  the  most  cuckoo  thing  I  have 
ever  heard  of. 

If  that  is  truly  what  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  forces  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  do,  then  something  is  very 
wrong  with  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

Because  of  the  value  of  the  re- 
sources at  stake  here,  I  felt  compelled 
several  months  ago  to  place  a  hold  on 
the  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  as  a  way  of  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  importance  of  the  wet- 
lands, and  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources dependent  on  them.  I  hoped 
that  this  attention  would  result  in  a 
solution  to  the  threat  facing  these  re- 
sources. 

Since  placing  a  hold  on  the  bill,  my 
office  has  received  considerable  coop- 
eration and  assistance  from  the  staffs 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs.  These  commit- 
tees have  worked  with  me  in  develop- 
ing an  amendment  that  would  require 
the  Interior  Department  to  examine 
other  ways  to  help  the  cui-ui  that 
would  not  also  have  the  effect  of 
wiping  out  the  wetlands. 

Several  weeks  ago.  the  Interior  De- 
partment indicated  to  me  that  they 
will  willingly  conduct  the  studies  that 
would  have  been  required  by  my 
amendment.  The  Department  is  also 
planning  to  spend  some  money  this 
year  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
wetlands.  Futhermore,  the  Depart- 
ment's action  intended  to  help  the  cui- 
ui  will  not  aictually  have  any  detrimen- 


tal impact  on  the  wetlands  this  year, 
because  Nevada  is  already  suffering 
drought  conditions.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  no  longer  feel  it  is  appropri- 
ate or  necessary  for  me  to  keep  a  hold 
on  the  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  nor  need  I  pursue 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  require 
Interior  to  do  what  they  have  already 
agreed  to  do. 

After  consulting  with  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  and  a  number  of 
conservation  groups  based  in  Nevada,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  one  best  way 
to  protect  these  wetlands  is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  water 
rights  from  willing  sellers  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  wetlands.  Since  a  Federal 
law,  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  has 
created  the  threat  to  the  wetlands,  it 
seems  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  the 
cost  of  eliminating  that  threat. 

As  the  Senate  begins  the  appropria- 
tions process,  I  will  pursue  the  matter 
of  purchasing  water  rights  from  will- 
ing sellers  for  the  benefit  of  the  wet- 
lands. I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  rely 
on  the  assistance  of  the  Environment 
Committee  and  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  in  this  regard,  so  we  can 
protect  these  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources that  are  important  to  Nevada, 
our  Nation,  and  indeed  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday, 
April  26,  1988,  which  discusses  this 
tragic  and  bizarre  conflict  between  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  need 
to  protect  our  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Dilemma:  Save  a  Pish  or  a  Wetland 
(By  Lindsey  Gruson) 

Fallon,  Nev.— A  festering  water  dispute 
here  is  forcing  environmentalists  to  choose 
between  saving  an  endangered  fish  and  pre- 
serving one  of  the  country's  most  vital  rest 
stops  for  migrating  shorebirds. 

The  dilemma  is  caused  by  Federal  efforts 
to  protect  the  qui-ui,  the  last  remaining 
genus  of  a  family  of  suckerlike  fish  threat- 
ened with  extinction  because  of  falling 
water  levels  in  its  sole  known  habitat.  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  60  miles  northeast  of  Reno. 

The  Department  of  Interior  last  week  un- 
veiled a  plan  to  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  to 
save  the  fish.  But  that  would  require  reduc- 
ing the  trickle  of  life-sustaining  water  flow- 
ing into  the  wetlands  of  the  Stillwater  Wild- 
life Management  Area. 

The  Stillwater  wetlands  are  the  vestige  of 
a  prehistoric  sea  that  once  spread  across 
northwestern  Nevada  and  into  California. 
As  recently  as  25  years  ago.  Stillwater  was  a 
nutritious  soup  of  algae  and  insects,  aquatic 
weeds  and  fish.  But  now  the  wetlands  are 
little  more  than  naturally  polluted  pools 
permeated  by  the  stench  of  death.  Barren 
salt  flats  bake  where  tangles  of  bullrushes 
once  thrived.  Mass  death  of  wildlife  is 
almost  as  regular  as  the  changing  seasons. 

The  refuge,  which  in  prehistoric  times  was 
under  more  than  500  feet  of  water,  gained 
national  notoriety  early  last  year  when  mil- 
lions of  fish  washed  aground,  ringing  40 
miles   of   shoreline    with    a   four-foot-wide 


band  of  rotting  fish.  Although  the  cause  of 
the  kill  has  not  been  pinpointed,  pollution  is 
suspected. 

State  wildlife  officials  and  numerous  envi- 
ronmentalists say  the  Federal  plan  would  be 
the  death  blow  for  the  embattled  wetlands. 
It  is  a  winter  home  of  several  endangered 
bird  species,  including  peregrine  falcons  and 
bald  eagles,  and  one  of  the  hemisphere's  key 
rest  and  feeding  stops  for  birds  migrating 
along  the  Pacific  flyway. 

"We'll  still  have  an  area  with  water,  but  it 
will  be  little  more  than  a  toxic  waste  dump," 
said  Norman  Saake.  a  waterfowl  biologist 
with  the  Nevada  State  Department  of  Wild- 
life, "We've  already  reached  the  threshold; 
we've  almost  lost  it.  The  question  is.  do  we 
want  the  wetlands  to  exist?  Do  we  want  the 
Pacific  flyway  to  exist?" 

Also  involved  in  the  dispute  are  local  Indi- 
ans whose  culture  depends  on  the  qui-ui. 

An  alternative  to  choosing  between  the 
fish  and  the  wetlands  has  been  proposed: 
buying  water  rights  from  farmers  who 
appear  willing  to  sell.  But  this,  too.  carries  a 
high  price  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  been  willing  to  pay. 

The  threat  to  Stillwater  illustrates  a 
weakness  in  the  tactics  historically  used  to 
protect  endangered  species  and  environmen- 
tally sensitive  areas  such  as  rivers,  wetlands, 
bogs  and  marshes. 

In  the  past,  conservationists  successfully 
battled  to  preserve  these  delicate  areas  by 
persuading  the  Federal  Government  to  des- 
ignate them  as  wetlands  or  wilderness  ref- 
uges. That  protected  the  wildlife's  natural 
habitat  by  imposing  stiff  restrictions  on 
most  types  of  development  and  commercial 
exploitation. 

But  too  often  lands  were  set  aside  without 
insuring  access  to  the  lifeblood  of  the  arid 
West:  scarce  water.  Since  few  of  the  region's 
protected  wetlands  own  water  rights,  recent 
increases  in  demand  by  farmers  or  cities  for 
Western  water  are  drying  up  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  concentrating  waterborne  pollution 
downstream. 

ALMOST  all  cone 

"It's  like  a  steppingstone  across  a  rapid," 
Dr.  Myers  said.  "One  by  one,  the  stones  are 
being  uprooted  and  removed.  They're 
almost  all  gone  now  in  Nevada." 

Like  the  nearby  Lake  Winnemucca  refuge, 
which  evaporated  50  years  ago,  the  Fallon 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  expected  to  dry 
up  altogether  this  year.  Stillwater  is  not  in 
much  better  shape,  an  8.000-acre.  fast-van- 
ishing shadow  of  what  was  originally  33.000 
acres  of  bogs  and  marshes,  bullrushes  and 
cattails. 

Stillwater  is  fed  by  the  runoff  from  up- 
stream farms  and  as  it  shrinks,  pollutants  in 
the  runoff,  including  boron,  selenium,  ar- 
senic and  mercury,  are  concentrated.  Now 
great  blue  herons  that  feed  in  the  marsh 
fall  dead  out  of  the  sky.  And  biologists  find 
American  white  pelicans  with  grotesque  de- 
formities, such  as  cinnamon-bun-shaped 
bills. 

The  problem  grows  out  of  the  Newlands 
Project,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  first 
irrigation  project.  The  network  of  dams  and 
canals,  completed  in  1915.  diverted  water 
from  the  Truckee  River,  which  flows  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  through  Lake  Tahoe  and 
into  Pyramid  Lake,  to  the  rich  but  arid  soil 
of  the  Lahontan  Valley. 

The  level  of  the  lake  soon  fell,  stopping 
the  spillover  into  Winnemucca  Lake,  an 
oasis  for  swirling  clouds  of  waterfowl  and 
dense  schools  of  fish.  By  1936,  when  Winne- 
mucca Lake  was  declared  a  national  wildlife 
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Mr  Gjelde  said  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or would  mitigate  the  loss  of  wetland  acre- 
age by  spending  $200,000  on  a  series  of  dikes 
to  create  400  acres  of  "high-quality  wet- 
lands." The  department  will  also  ask  Con- 
gress to  allocate  $1.2  million  for  a  variety  of 
other  physical  improvements  to  the  man- 
agement area. 

"You  might  as  well  throw  it  down  the  rat 
hole."  Mr.  Saake  said.  "To  put  it  into  struc- 
tures when  there  wont  be  any  water  is 
idiocy."* 


COTTONWOOD  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


conservation  groups  want 
^..>  to  buy  water  rights  from 
farmers  and  cattle  ranchers, 
guarantee  a  minimum  water 
p)llutants  and  spur  the  regen- 
etation.  But  it  would  cost  $50 
or  Stillwater  and  billions  for 
threate  led  wetlands. 


S  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 

of  high  deficits,  thafs  a  lot  of 
Lenhart  acknowledged.  "But 
_.  link  in  the  flyway.  the  only 
lundreds  of  miles.  There's  no 
or  the  birds.  They've  used  it 
i.  The  only  thing  that  will 
,>  is  buying  water  rights. " 
Stillwater  would  erect  an  im- 
ier  to  migrating  birds,  which 
wetlands  to  rest,  eat  and 
said  Dr.  J.P.  Myers,   the 
,_.^..,'s  senior  vice  president  for 
i  mctuaries,  who  estimated  that 
of  wetlands,  much  of  it  in  the 
each  eyar. 
Stillwater   shelters   at    least 
ing  shorebirds,  more  than  30 
entire  populations  of  some 
so  vital  to  migrating  fowl  that 
conservation    group,    the 
..re    Shorebird    Reserve 
named  it  one  of  the  coun- 
import  shorebird  preserves. 

LOSSES  PREDICTED 

iriginal  proposal,  the  ultimate 
;  plan  would  be  to  give  Pyramid 
vater.  raising  its  level  six  feet. 
Gallon  farmers  less.  That  would 

into  the  Stillwater  Manage- 
i\A  dry  up  about  18,000  acres, 
laid.  But  sUte  officials  predit  a 

loss  of  wetland  acreage. 


Hi  mispher 


•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
critical  construction  needs  of  the  Cot- 
tonwood Elementary  School  near 
Havre,  MT.  which  have  been  caused 
by  the  reactivation  of  the  Havre  Air 
Force  bombing  range. 

The  Cottonwood  Elementary  School 
is  a  small  country  school  located  adja- 
cent to  the  Havre  Air  Force  Base  in 
Montana.  Before  the  base  was  reacti- 
vated in  1986,  the  student  population 
at  Cottonwood  Elementary  School 
numbered  16  students.  Since  the  base 
has  been  reactivated,  the  student  pop- 
ulation has  mushroomed  to  50  stu- 
dents. 

This  influx  of  military-connected 
students  has  strained  the  school  facili- 
ties to  such  an  extent  that  the  State 
board  of  public  education  placed  Cot- 
tonwood School  on  probation  for  vio- 
lations of  school  facility  standards. 
The  students  at  the  school  are  being 
crammed  into  a  facility  which  is 
dreadfully  inadequate  and,  if  the 
space  shortages  are  not  corrected,  the 
school  will  lose  its  State  accreditation. 
Normally,  schools  in  this  dilemma 
are  eligible  for  construction  funds 
through  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
(Public  Law  83-815).  However,  because 
of  a  technicality  the  Department  of 
Education  has  denied  Cottonwood's 
eligibility  for  assistance.  This  has  cre- 
ated a  crisis  situation  and  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  students  at  the 
school  has  declined.  The  local  school 
board  and  the  instructional  staff  is  to 
be  commended  for  carrying  on  in  such 
difficult  circumstances,  but  this 
cannot  continue. 

I  had  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  on  behalf  of  this  small  country 
school,  but  the  Air  Force  assured  me 
today  in  a  letter  that  "This  issue  will 
receive  the  utmost  attention  until  it 
becomes  resolved  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date." 

In  light  of  the  Air  Force  pledge  that 
this  problem  will  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved, I  am  going  to  withhold  my 
amendment,  but  I  do  want  to  clarify 
my  understanding  of  what  the  Air 
Force  has  agreed  to  do. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Air  Force  has 
agreed  that  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
work  out  this  problem.  According  to 
my  discussions  with  the  Air  Force  and 
the  letter  which  I  am  inserting  for  the 


Record,  the  Cottonwood  School  prob- 
lem will  receive  the  needed  attention 
until  the  current  situation  is  resolved 
and  the  Cottonwood  elementary  stu- 
dents can  be  educated  in  a  facility 
which  is  safe  and  adequate  for  a  qual- 
ity education. 

In  light  of  the  emergency  situation, 
I  believe  it  is  critical  that  the  construc- 
tion at  Cottonwood  Elementary 
School  be  completed  by  the  beginning 
of  the  1989-90  school  year.  I  will  be 
working  with  the  Air  Force  to  make 
sure  this  is  accomplished. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  his  support  and  assistance  in 
addressing  this  problem. 

I  ask  that  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  letter  of  May  11,  1988.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washinglon.  DC.  May  11.  1988. 
Hon.  John  Melcher. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washinglon.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Melcher:  This  is  an  interim 
response  to  your  request  for  assistance  for 
the  Cottonwood  Elementary  School  in  Mon- 
tana. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  we  will  work  with 
all  appropriate  agencies/parties,  and  this 
issue  will  receive  the  utmost  attention  until 
it  becomes  resolved  at  the  earliest  possible 
dale.  The  complete  response  to  your  inquiry 
should  be  completed  the  week  of  16  May. 

Our  Air  Force  point  of  contact  is  Mr.  Jack 
G.  Williams.  (202)  695-7321.  He  will  coordi- 
nate all  relevant  activities  with  your  staff. 

We  appreciate  your  personal  interest  in 
the  Cottonwood  School  and  trust  this  infor- 
mation is  helpful. 
Sincerely. 

Eric  M.  Thorson. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
(Manpower.  Resources  and  Military  Per- 
sonnel).* 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  WARTIME  RELOCA- 
TION AND  INTERNMENT  OP  CI- 
VILIANS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Glenn  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  442. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
442)  entitled  An  Act  to  implement  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civilians", 
and  ask  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Ordered.  That  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Swindall  be  the 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  agree  with  the 
conference    requested    by    the    other 


body  on  the  disagreeing  votes,  between 
the  two  Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Daschle]  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
RtJDMAN  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  S.  1220 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1220,  the 
Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome 
Research  and  Information  Act,  be 
printed  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  BILL  REFERRALS 

H.R.  2615  AND  S.   1602 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  bills:  H.R.  2615. 
a  bill  holding  lands  in  trust  for  the  Pe- 
changa  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indi- 
ans in  California;  and  S.  1602.  a  bill 
holding  lands  in  trust  for  the  Potawat- 
omi  Indians.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  those 
bills  en  bloc  and  that  the  bills  be  re- 
ferred en  bloc  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL— H.R.  2839 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  2839  a  bill  dealing  with  the  Go- 
shute  Reservation  in  Utah  and  that 
this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL— S.  2366 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  S,  2366,  re- 
ported today  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  U.S.  intel- 
ligence activities  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
be  referred  for  a  period  of  30  days  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  If 
at  the  end  of  such  period,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  failed  to 
report  such  bill,  it  shall  be  automati- 
cally discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  such  proposed  legislation,  in 
accordance  with  section  3(b)  of  Senate 
Resolution  400.  94th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  as  to  whether  Calendar  Order 
No.  546  on  the  Executive  Calendar  has 
been  cleared  on  that  side? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  advise  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  it  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Cal- 
endar Order  546  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, that  the  nominee  be  confirmed, 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominee,  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session  and  that  if  any  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  have  a  speech  appear  in 
the  Record  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion he  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  confirmed  follows: 
Department  of  State 

Edward  Morgan  Rowell,  of  California,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Portugal,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  EDWARD  M. 
ROWELL  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  PORTUGAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  nomination  of  Edward  M. 
Rowell  as  Ambassasor  to  Portugal. 

Recently,  while  leading  a  Senate  del- 
egation to  visit  NATO  southern  flank 
countries,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  Ambassador  Rowell  in  Lisbon. 
He  has  been  there  since  early  this 
year,  serving  with  distinction  as  Am- 
bassador under  a  recess  appointment— 
an  unusual  procedure,  but  one  justi- 
fied in  this  instance  by  the  sensitivity 
of  our  relations  with  the  Portuguese 
at  this  point,  and  the  long  gap  in  fill- 
ing this  important  post. 

Based  on  my  own  observations  in 
Lisbon,  it  is  clear  that  Ed  Rowell  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job.  He  is  repre- 
senting American  interests  with  the 
Portuguese  Government  with  skill  and 
sensitivity,  at  an  important  time  in  our 
bilateral  relations— with  ongoing  con- 
sultations on  the  future  of  our  vital 
bases  in  Lajes: 

I  should  also  note  that  Ambassador 
Rowell  is  running  a  very  "tight  ship" 
at  his  mission,  and— judging  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  staff— is  providing  real 
leadership  and  good  management. 

Ed  Rowell's  success  in  Lisbon  comes 
as  no  surprise.  He  has  an  extensive 
and  impressive  diplomatic  background. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service  for  more  than  three  decades. 


and  has  served  ably  at  posts  in  Central 
and  South  America;  Europe;  and  at 
the  State  Department.  And  he  is  an 
expert  in  Iberian  affairs,  and  a  fluent 
speaker  of  Portuguese— facts  made  im- 
pressively clear  in  my  own  meetings 
with  Portuguese  officials  in  Lisbon. 

I  endorse  this  nomination  without 
reservation.  I  congratulate  Ed  Rowell, 
his  wife.  Lenora,  and  his  two  children. 
And  I  urge  unanimous  Senate  approv- 
al of  this  nomination. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  EDWARD 
MORGAN  ROWELL  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  POR- 
TUGAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  concerned  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Rowell  to  be  Ambassador  to  Por- 
tugal in  this  one  respect— that  his  ap- 
pointment was  made  while  the  Senate 
was  in  recess. 

The  majority  leader  has  been  vigor- 
ous in  ensuring  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  take  advantage  of  period- 
ic recesses  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
make  such  recess  appointments.  For 
reasons  which  remain  unclear  to  this 
Senator,  however,  the  administration 
earlier  this  year  departed  from  its  as- 
surances to  the  Senate  and  Mr,  Rowell 
was  appointed  just  1  week— I  empha- 
size, just  1  week— prior  to  the  Senate 
reconvening  on  January  25.  1988. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Rowell  did  not  actually 
arrive  in  Portugal  imtil  January  23.  2 
days  before  the  Senate  reconvened. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Rowell  would 
have  been  confirmed  long  ago  if  the 
administration  had  followed  the 
normal  and  proper  procedure.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
eager  to  consider  the  nomination,  and 
did  so  expeditiously.  There  was  no  ur- 
gency to  send  Mr.  Rowell  prior  to  con- 
sideration of  his  nomination  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  Senate.  The 
post  had  been  vacant  for  over  1  year. 
The  previous  nominee  for  the  post, 
Richard  Viets,  asked  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn.  During  the  consideration 
of  the  Viets  nomination,  I  raised  a 
number  of  questions  about  Mr.  Viets' 
previous  conduct  in  other  representa- 
tional posts. 

Certainly  Mr.  Rowell  is  not  personal- 
ly responsible  for  the  decision  to  have 
been  appointed  during  a  recess.  It  is 
regrettable  that  this  decision  was 
made,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  questions  which  I  posed  Mr. 
Rowell  in  writing,  and  the  answers 
thereto,  be  printed  in  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Rowell  responded  to  ques- 
tions which  I  raised  with  regard  to 
published  reports  that  United  States 
officials— specifically  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Carlucci— had  met  in  Portugal 
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Exhibit  1 
Questions  Submitted  by 
Jesse  Helms 
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bican  President  Joaquim  Chissano  to  live  up 
to  his  promises  to  Ronald  Reagan  to  open 
negotiations  with  RENAMO  by  last  January 
1.  The  reason  for  this  violation  of  the 
Reagan  Doctrine  apparently  is  that  the 
State  Department  believes,  without  offering 
any  evidence,  that  Chissano  and  his  FRE- 
LIMO  regime  can  be  weaned  away'  from 
Moscow." 

Did  Secretary  Carlucci  attend  such  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  Mozam- 
bique? 

A.  Secretary  Carlucci  visited  Lisbon  on 
February  3  for  talks  with  the  Portuguese 
Government  on  our  bilateral  security  rela- 
tionship with  Portugal  and  European  securi- 
ty issues.  He  did  not  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Mozambican  Government  in 
Lisbon. 

Q.  Specifically.  I  am  told  that  he  met  with 
Mario  Machungo.  Prime  Minister  of  Mo- 
zambique, in  a  meeting  held  at  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy. Did  such  a  meeting  take  place?  What 
was  the  purpo.se?  Please  describe  the  discus- 
sions. 

A.  Prime  Minister  Machungo  coincidental- 
ly  was  in  Lisbon  Febn  ary  3-5  on  a  long- 
planned  visit  when  Secretary  Carlucci  trav- 
eled to  Lisbon,  but  the  two  never  met  nor 
did  they  have  any  discussion  at  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy or  elsewhere  in  Portugal. 

Q.  Was  the  provision  of  military  aid— U.S. 
or  otherwise— discussed? 

A.  As  stated  in  the  answer  above.  Secre- 
tary Carlucci  did  not  meet  with  or  discuss 
military  aid  with  the  Mozambicans  in 
Lisbon.  Secretary  Carlucci  did  discuss  with 
Portuguese  officials  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  Portugal  in  the  context  of  our  bilateral 
security  relationship,  but  this  was  in  no  way 
related  to  Mozambique. 

Q.  Under  what  authority  is  the  U.S.  con- 
templating the  provision  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Mozambique? 

A.  In  1985.  the  Administration  proposed  a 
modest  program  of  non-lethal  military  as- 
sistance to  Mozambique.  This  request  was 
rejected  by  Congress.  In  light  of  the  current 
Congressional  prohibition  on  military  aid  to 
Mozambique,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  no  plans  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance to  Mozambique  at  this  time. 

Q.  Does  section  589  of  PL.  100-202  (the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988) 
leave  any  ambiguity  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  military  aid  to  Mozambique  is  prohibit- 
ed during  fiscal  year  1988?  (Section  589  of 
the  fiscal  year  1988  continuing  resolution 
(P.L.  100-202)  provides,  'Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
provide  military  assistance  to  Mozam- 
bique.") 

A.  It  is  clear  that  section  589  prohibits 
military  assistance  under  the  continuing 
resolution,  P.L.  100-202,  during  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Q.  Are  there  any  funds  other  than  those 
contained  in  the  continuing  resolution 
which  are  being,  or  could  be.  used  for  fur- 
nishing military  assistance  to  Mozambique? 
A.  There  are  no  U.S.  Government  funds, 
under  the  continuing  resolution  or  other- 
wise, being  used  to  furnish  military  assist- 
ance to  Mozambique. 

Q.  Has  the  U.S.  discussed  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Portugal  the 
provision  of  military  aid  to  Mozambique? 

A.  We  have  encouraged  all  our  allies,  in- 
cluding Portugal,  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Mozambique's  efforts  to  restructure  its 
economy  toward  private  sector-oriented  de- 
velopment and  to  move  away  from  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  bloc. 


Q.  Has  the  U.S.  Government  funnelled 
military  aid.  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
Portugal  or  any  other  country,  to  Mozam- 
bique? 

A.  Section  813  of  the  International  Securi- 
ty and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  (PL.  99-83)  prohibited  military  assist- 
ance and  international  military  education 
and  training  to  Mozambique  during  Fiscal 
■years  1986  and  1987,  unless  the  President 
certified  that  certain  conditions  had  been 
met.  No  such  certification  was  made.  In  ad- 
dition, as  you  point  out.  Section  589  of  the 
1988  continuing  resolution  (P.L.  100-202) 
prohibits  military  assistance  during  Fiscal 
Year  1988.  The  Administration  has  not  pro- 
vided military  assistance  to  Mozambique, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  violation  of 
these  legislative  provisions. 

Q.  Has  any  U.S.  Government  aid  to  Portu- 
gal, military  or  economic,  subsequently  been 
furnished    to   Mozambique   by    the   Portu- 
guese? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Please  provide  a  list  of  all  recipients  of 
Portuguese  foreign  aid  (both  military  and 
economic)  and  the  amounts  of  such  aid,  by 
category,  for  the  past  3  years  (by  year). 

A.  The  Portuguese  Government  does  not 
maintain  a  centralized  budgetary  or  admin- 
istrative control  mechanism  to  monitor  its 
overseas  assistance.  Each  ministry  has  its 
own  department  of  international  relations 
through  which  it  conducts  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  Therefore,  a  definitive  list 
of  all  Portuguese  foreign  aid  recipients,  the 
amounts— either  cumulative  or  annual— and 
the  types  of  aid  is  not  available. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  does  provide 
significant  amounts  of  assistance  to  the 
Southern  Africa  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Council  (SADCC).  The  SADCC  allo- 
cates funds,  resources,  and  personnel  for  re- 
gional economic  development  to  numerous 
countries,  including:  Angola.  BoLswana.  Le- 
sotho. Malawi.  Mozambique.  Swaziland, 
Tanzania,  Zaire,  Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese  Government  contributions  were 
approximately  $30  million  in  calendar  year 
1987  and  are  expected  to  be  $10  million  in 
calendar  year  1988. 

Portugal  also  maintains  bilateral  assist- 
ance programs  with  some  of  these  countries, 
most  notably  Angola,  Mozambique,  Zaire, 
and  Zimbabwe.  In  addition,  the  Government 
of  Portugal  provides  assistance  to  Cape 
Verde.  Guinea-Bissua,  Sao  Tome  and  Princi- 
pe, and  Senegal. 

Q.  Specifically,  please  provide  details  on 
the  Portuguese  assistance  furnished  to  Mo- 
zambique, especially  military  assistance.  It 
has  been  reported,  for  instance,  that  the 
Portuguese  have  provided  covert  military 
assistance  for  several  years.  Please  describe 
the  type  and  level  of  such  assistance. 

A.  Portugal  does  not  have  a  military  as- 
sistance program  with  Mozambique.  There 
are,  however,  17  Mozambican  military  stu- 
dents currently  training  at  Portuguese 
army,  naval,  and  medical  institutions  under 
a  program  initiated  last  year. 

Like  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Portuguese 
Government  as  a  matter  of  policy  does  not 
confirm,  deny,  or  comment  upon  intelli- 
gence matters,  including  possible  covert 
military  assistance.  The  U.S.  is  therefore 
not  able  to  confirm  or  deny  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  Portuguese  covert  military  aid  to 
Mozambique. 

Portuguese  Prime  Minister  Cavaco  Silva 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  February  24  that  Portugal  has  pro- 
vided Mozambique  with  $300  million  in  eco- 
nomic   assistance.    This    figure    probably 


refers  to  all  Portuguese  aid  to  Mozambique 
since  the  latter's  independence  in  1975.  It 
includes  $200  million  in  Mozambican  debt  to 
Portugal,  $120  million  of  which  was  resched- 
uled last  year  on  favorable  terms  (20  years 
repayment  with  a  10  year  grace  period  at  4 
percent).  The  remainder  appears  to  be 
medium  to  long  term  debt. 

Q.  Please  provide  a  detailed  description  of 
the  recently-announced  military  assistance 
program  to  Mozambique  announced  by  Por- 
tugal, including  the  amount  and  types  of 
such  assistance. 

A.  As  noted  above,  the  Government  of 
Portugal  does  not  have  a  military  assistance 
program  with  Mozambique,  nor  has  one 
been  announced.  However,  a  Portuguese 
military  team  visited  Mozambique  in  late 
January/early  February  to  survey  Mozam- 
bique's training  and  logistical  needs  with  a 
view  toward  some  future  limited  assistance 
in  these  two  areas.  Evaluation  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senate  returned  to  legislative  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY,  MAY 
12.  1988 

RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.,  that 
Senators  may  speak  during  that  period 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each,  and 
that  at  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
DOD  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  several  amendments  that 
have  been  enumerated  previously 
which  have  been  sequentially  ordered 
with  respect  to  the  DOD  authorization 
bill.  At  9:30  tomorrow  morning,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  resumption 
of  the  consideration  of  that  bill  and 
the  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row morning  and  throughout  the  day. 
It  could  be  a  late  session. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  managers  and  by 
the  joint  leadership  that  action  will  be 
completed  on  the  DOD  authorization 
bill  Thursday,  tomorrow,  but  that  is 
probably  unlikely,  in  which  case  action 
will  continue  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 


tion bill  on  PYiday.  And  there  could  be 
a  late  session  on  Friday  in  an  effort  to 
complete  action  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill. 

So  all  Senators  are  so  informed,  if 
they  read  the  Record,  which  I  am  sure 
they  do.  And  the  staffs,  in  reading  the 
Record  or  in  hearing  my  voice  at  this 
time,  would  do  well  to  inform  their 
Senators  of  the  likelihood  of  a  late  ses- 
sion even  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  friend  the 
acting  leader  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  has  any  further  statement  or 
business  he  would  like  to  transact,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader,  but  we  have  none.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  morning  there  will  be 
some  attempt  to  work  out  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  time  that 
the  leader  had  been  working  on  earlier 
this  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and,  at 
6:56  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  May  12,  1988,  at  9  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received 
the  Senate  May  11,  1988: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ClIHl.SIOI'IIKK  WS  H().SS  OF  CAI.IKOKNIA  A 
<AUKKH  MKMBKH  OK  THK  .SKNIOK  KOHKION  .SK.HVU  K 
fI.A.S.S  OF  MINI.STKR COUN.SFIOH  TO  BK  AMBAS.SA 
IK>I<  KXIRAOROINAHV  AND  IM.IINIWITKNTIAKY  OF 
TlIK  I'NITKIJ  .STATFS  OV  AMFKKA  TO  TlIF  DFMO 
CHATIC  AND  I'Ol'l'l.AR  HKI'l'Bl.K-  OF  AUJKRIA 

KUMAKD  I.I.KWFI.I.VN  WU.I.IAM.S  OF  TDK  DI.STRlfl 
OF  COIA'MBIA  A  CARKFR  MFMBFR  OF  THK  .SKNIOR 
FORKION  -SKRVUK  ('I.A.S.S  OF  MINISTKR  fOl'N.SKl.OR 
TO  BK  AMBA.S.SADOR  KXTRAOKDINARV  AND  IM.KNl 
POTKNTIARV  OF  THK  IINITKD  .S  lA  l>US  OF  AMKKICA 
TO  THK  MONtiOI.I AN  FKOl'lllS  HKl'l'BI.IC 

I'HM.II"  D  WINN.  OF  COLORADO  TO  BK  AMBA.SSA 
DOR  KXTRAORDINARV  AND  IM.KNIPOTKNTIARV  OF 
riiK  IINITKD  .siA  rf:s  ok  amkrka  to  .SWIT/KHI.AND 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROA.-*CAbTING 

EDWARD  NOONAN  NKV.  OK  NKW  YORK  TO  BK  A 
MEMBKR  OF  THK  BOARD  FOR  iNTKRNATlONAl- 
BROADCASTINti  KIR  A  TKHM  KXPIRINO  APRIL  28. 
19!ll.  RKAPPOINTMENT 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

CHARLKS  C  COX  OF  TKXAS.  TO  BK  A  MKMBKR  OK 
THK  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANOK  COMMI.SSION  FOR 
THE  TERM  EXPIRING  JUNK  5.  1993    REAPPOINTMENT 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  POIXOWING  NAMKD  OKKICKR  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  ORADK  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STAT1':S  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

WILLIAM  R.  ETNYRK.  M\  24  898.1.  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  F"OR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  CiENKRAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  601: 

CHARLES  H  PITMAN.  395  28  9326.  US  MARINE 
CORPS 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 


TION  001,  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RFSPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRSSIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

SECTION  601 

To  be  admiral 

ADM    HUNTlNtiTON  IIARDISTY.  242  325034/1110.  VS. 

NAVY 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THK  FOLU)WlNG  NAMED  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
OF  Ttn.  UNITED  STATFS  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION 
IN  THE  RF'-SERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
-STATtS  1'NDI:H  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  S TATKJ^  CODK  SECTION  3385 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

CIIAH1.es  1.  ATI  AWAY    4:t»  78  7886 
HOMER  E  DAVIS.  409  44  'SiiS 
DANIKI.I.  EC(T,FJ5  311  36  0598 
LARRY  K   ECKLt^i  505  54  29t(2 
RO.SH  K   FORTIKR   474  38  3773 
EDWARD  II  CiKRHARDT  515  42  I84S 
WILLIAM  T   HARRISON.  136  24  8528 
RONALD  I.  HKIN  477  30  8428 
CHARLI-;S  K  IIIL1.ARD  .IR   402  42  9007 
FRANK  P   INTINl.  .)R.  110  36  7686 
SAMUEL  H  JEFFU.S.  432  68  8510 
.SONNY  D  JONI-S  428  78  4378 
.lAMKSO   KEAriIl.KY.413  56  4863 
RALPH  B  KELLY.  362  44  3041 
LKO  A   U)RKN/.0.  203  42  ;18«7 
PIIII.II'K   MOORK.  487  42  7126 
THOMA.SC   I'l'GH.  180  40  1273 
THOMAS  A  .SPHOEl.K'H   :19<1  M  9431 
.IK.SKK  T  .STACKS.  Ill   431  74  5252 
BRl'CK  R   WALTON  222  20  5417 
IIKRBKRTO  WARDEI.L  JR   222  20  9786 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

DAVID  A  IIOYMK.  476  38  inilo 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

AI.I.KN  R    BO/.KMAN   435  06  3524 
.I().SI-:K  CAMl'O.SDKUiAlMl  .5811  72  2796 
DANIKI.W  COOK  408  78  7908 
WILLIAM  .1   DONOVAN  025  32  1446 
GARY  I'  DOUCillKRTY   51<1  54  8495 
MARVIN  B  DUNCAN.  419  62  1062 
GARY  I.  EI.I.If)TT.  448  42  9262 
RICKY  D   KRLANIXSON  473  52  378.3 
NKII.S  ERWIN  .527  82  4802 
.lACK  R   FOX   585  12  5836 
.IO.Sl-:l'll  K  (iODDARD.  038  28  9995 
DAVID  K  (JOFF  5-29  58  3.552 
ROBKRT  K  liUN  VER.  .IR.  241  72  0546 
CHARI.l-a  K  HKNRY.  430  78  5695 
ROBERT  B  .lAMKS  JR  301  40  3931 
RICHARD  A  JORGENSKN   395  46  2496 
THOMAS  J   KI'>TEH  390  42  6326 
MICHAEL  K   KOEI.LEH.  298  36  2.590 
JOHN  W   KRECiKR  476  46  1836 
KI.WYN  I.  KROPUENSKE  503  60  6373 
I.Y1.K  D  I.AI.IM.  476  .56  1496 
DONALD  A    LAND  427  86  :I932 
FREDA   I.KISTIKO  517  46  0602 
MAURICK  J   MAYFIELD  449  76  2440 
JOSKPII  W   MfJASKI   JR   546  66  9725 
GK0RC;K  MKNDO/.A.  JR  585  09  7129 
JAMF-S  F  PKRRY.  JR.  452  76  5527 
JOHN  A   RAINKY   284  32  1618 
MICHAEL  A   REYNOLDS.  274  44  (t9«7 
RICHARD  E   ROWLANDS  070  34  6536 
DONAUJ  L  SINGER.  100  28  8690 
JOHN  W  .STRAHAN  512  46  OISI 
MICHAEL  A  -STROJNY.  '.19  48  5243 
JAMI-XS  W  TANEYHILL.  212  48  5851 
RONNIE  R  VANWINKLE,  .525  90  0162 
JERRY  B  WILLIAMS  408  82  1108 
WILLIAM  D.  WOPPORD  430  92  5171' 
JAM(S  R   WOOTEN.  258  62  9267 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MARVIN  E  DAILEY.  416  52  3559 
EDWARD  D  MCCABE.  003  30  6855 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colons 

BRENDA  G.  COOK.  438-64-0126 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOHN  M   ANDREWS.  553  46  9101 
ROBERT  P.  MARLER.  439  74  0104 
JONATHAN  H  SALEWSKI.  374  50  4926 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROYCE  D.  JONES.  456  72  3513 
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ICTIVE  DUTY  GRADE.  UNDER  THE 

I,E  10  UNITED  STATFS  CODE.  SEC 
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lEDICAL  CORPS 

"o  be  colonels 


BAUMAN.  DAVID  T 
BURTON.  CHARl.t>i 
BUSTOS.  OSVALIX3 
CRAST.  FRANK  W 
DURANDHOI.LIS  O 
GUSHWA   RRHARI 

To  be 


.M2  48  0741 

•23   .18  JlSl 
nS8  44  1892 
67  M  S3i:i 
HRIEL..  .!94  .16  9384 

117  30  6976 


PRABHA.  CHANDR/ 
QUINLAN 
VASALLO.  PAUUNf 


031  46  Ti3' 
ELIZABt:t-H.  021  40  7308 
579  i»  0391 


FRANCIS.  GARY  K 
SILBERMAN  WAR 


To  be  majors 

:61   84  5032 

204    18   1962 

'o  be  captains 


. edw4r 

61 


■  >8  : 


,  M 


(IAS  H 


AU.EN.  THOMAS  W 
ARRINGTON 
BOLT.  JODIE  L..  16 
BOLT  STEPHEN  I, 
BRADLEY   KENT  L 
BRESLEY.  THOMAf 
B VERS.  JOHN  P    -'I 
CANFIELD.  ANTHO 
CHAPMAN.  DOUGL, 
CHARETTE  JOHN  " 
CHO.  JOHN  N    569 
CIRANGLE.  FAULT 
CLARK.  GABY  W 
CI-ARK.  JOSEPH  Y 
CLOSE.  HEIDI  L    4 
COMBS.  JAN  M    30.11 
COTHERN   BRIAN 
CROYI.E.  DAVID  J 
CUTTING  PAUL  J  . 
DAHL  JAMES  A 
DOUKAS  WILLIAM 
FAREER  CiERAl.D 
FIALA.  LOIS  A    228 
Fl-ORINE.  ROBERT  k 
FRACISCO.  SUSAN 
GALAPON   DERRU 
GANNON   MICHAE: 
CARVER.  THOM 

GiusEPPtrrri  ma 

GREEN.  COLIN  M 
GROSSO.  NUHOIwI  ^ 
HADLEY  STEVEN 
HAYDA.  ROMAN  A 
HOWDEN  JAMES  1 
JOHANSEN   LUTH 
KELL.XM.  LAURA  L 
KEIXEY.  COLIN  T 
KING   ANDREW  W. 
KINGSLEY  THOM 
KLINE.  MARK  D    f 
LAWSON  JEFFREl 
MACLELIJIN   AND 
MCCLELLAN   DON 
MCVAY   WILLIS  A 
NASH.  BARRI 
OAKS.  HOWARD  Ci 
PARKER   JOSEPH 
PARKER   MARY  F 
PETERMANN   C.H 
PORAMBO.  ALBE 
PRICE.  ROBERT 
PUCKETT.  TEDI)  F 
RIGGINS.  JIMMIE 
ROWE.  JOHN  R    2; 
SCHAFER.  CHRIf 
SEAY.  WALLACE  J 
STRACENER  JAN 
TERRIO  JAMF-S  U 
TOROK.  PETER  G 
UNWIN.  BRIAN  K 
WINGO.  SUSAN  T 


17 
INOTl   N 


-  w 


<IS1 


ROCKMAN   ROY 
SMITH.  DAVID  W 


R 


CHILDERS.  BLAK 
CHILDERS.  ESTH 
DEMIZIO.  PETER 
ENGIBOUS.  PAUL 
HERMAN   DAVID 
MCCARTHY  JAMtS 
MOYER.  MICHAE 
RAKER.  THOMAS  f 
SCHUMAKER.  PA|IL. 
THEBERG.  DANI 
TOISON.  GEORC 
WOLFF.  GERALD 
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IN  THE  ARMY 


lieutenant  colonels 


185  52  8875 
D  D.  145  52  6253 
58  3152 
149  41  3639 
110  52  8692 
D  477  68  ."1922 

80  1292 

Y  J  528  13  2909 
S  E  522  62  0204 

040  .56  2367 
1179 

138  68  0666 
33  7797 
575  92  1077 
86  9850 
66  8770 
.  563  33  2524 
71  64  6622 
.•9  90  7070 

84  1289 
C  522  23  2005 

317  72  4188 
3  3595- 

A  .  573  45  1618 

.yjl  21  3649 

C  B  412  27  9920 

H  .  479  76  6008 

112  48  7268 

Y  M  .058  62  8207 
65  54  1967 

P  046  62  6436 
.507  68  4786 
049  56  .5043 
549  21  3192 
B  319  48  2499 
098  62  8173 
1)29  54  0544 
197  59  6711 
S  E  .  220  74  5578 
1  88  4061 
A  462  37  4467 
EW  J  118  42  7303 
LD  R  436  02  1742 
7  50  2625 
N  418  88  3536 
546  74  7895 
A     587  03  3245 
283  72  6017 
;K)RY  W  151  48  2197 
V  168  52  7296 
566  72  5093 
524  15  4163 

:65  19  5492 
96  9907 
INE  M  .  217  70  8777 
255  98  2670 
EC.  533  60  1286 
026  42  7254 
088  50  4661 
i23  04  1084 
446  66  2417 


I  K 


V  . 


DENTAL  CROPS 

To  b  •  lieutenant  colonels 


050  36  6604 
540  52  3813 

To  be  majors 


405  76  3567 
456  76  0993 
155  38  5848 
397  64  2793 
540  66  0718 
212  54  0058 
179  44  1422 

366  50  5797 

.546  72  0419 

,.  115  46  9186 

E  264  33  2220 

i.  101  40  1351 


To  be  captains 

FERRER.  NICHO^  MARIA  C  .  218  72  9860 


GI.ENN    ROGER  D     278  4B  4373 
HOKErr  STEVEN  D  .  461  06  5230 
KOSIOREK   DAVID.  026  34  4098 
I.UZADER.  JEFFERY   233  98  54.54 
NICHOLS   ROBERT  219  68  0370 
STANKO  RONALDS.  194  44  5109 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  majors 

MCCULI.EN   ALBERT  243  80  1134 
NU7.UM.  EDWIN  O  .  513  .50  0181 

To  be  captains 

ANGUI.O  FREDERIC  .M7  17  8778 
BANKS.  RONALD  586  07  5117 
IIRYANT  MARK  A    422  82  0420 
COUCH   IX)N  I.    4.58  78  5799 
C-UMMINGS.  JAM1-;S  C  .  4.50  98  8883 
PIXI.EY  CHARLES  363  52  2588 
SEVERIN.  SCOTT   R    523  66  08.59 
WHITE  BRYAN  S    4.57  02  0176 

MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  majors 

rOI.UER.  EDWARD.  261  84  2485 
LUSTER.  STEPHEN  .561  64  1686 
WRIGHT  ROSE  A    436  80  7789 

To  be  captains 

DABII.L.  CAROL  I.    527  29  9<i46 
WARD   IK>N  J     294  48  0324 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

HACiEY   ANTIONE  IT    399  .54  6842 
MORRILL  KENNKIH  006  44  3932 


To  be  majors 


BENCE  PRISCILI.A  266  92  2281 
BOYD.  BETTINA  213  62  1921 
EN/EL  I.ENOHE   123  40  8295 
JOLLY   SAI.I.IEJ     241   74  0859 
KRIMHII.I.  CHRIST  .503  64  6579 
PHILLII'S  Jill.  S    S72  90  5752 
WKSI    IRIS  J    261  84  0047 


To  be  captains 

BOULI.IE.  PATRICIA  516  64  7478 
BHl'MllACK   MARK  A     182  46  2924 
JENNlNCiS  LILLIAN  1.    226  02  7788 
PRICE.  PAULA    122  42  7773 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

CHAPMAN  THOMAS.  225  90  9929 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  majors 

BERRY    PIIILI. 11' C    212  44  2267 
Bl.ANDING   /ENOI.A   249  84  0495 
DAVII-:S  JEFFREY   296  42  5401 
IIAKH.VCH.  RALPH  E    353  40  7.599 
LINTHUUM    KENNETH  J     563  86  9721 
STEWARI    DENNIS.  529  56  «185 
TIIOKNHURGII  J  H    510  44  5723 


To  be  captains 


BAUMANN.  GRETA   263  27  9824 
BROCKER   DONALD  246  92  8340 
DRKSCHER    ROIIIN .548  86  11.56 
DUBAY    HOBERI    223  62  3912 
HARPER.  ISIAII  M     247  98  0919 
KAMINSKY    MICIIAEI,  017  48  3679 
KAMMEHER   RICKY   479  70  3412 
MARTIN  SU/.ANNE   145  48  8173 
NEWHOUSE  ROBERT  506  611  7895 
PARKER    MARY  R     453  96  7498 
PIPKIN   ROIIER  I  W    245  !HI  1733 
PURKE-IT  RICHARD.  488  60  4746 
REW)  CHERYL  A     106  52  6.592 
HEYta  ROMAN  H    584  56  9193 
SHAMBURGER   CLIFFORD  459  94  5928 
TUCKER.  CHAHI.F.S  446  64  3950 
VRENTAS  GREGORY   516  58  1615 

To  (>e  first  lieutenants 

CUTLER.  THERESA  076  50  5709 
HUNTSINGER   CHAKLl'S.  249  35  79.59 
IHVIN   MARK  A    379  70  5673 
PH1LL1I"S  RICHARD.  463  15  2933 
THOMAS.  TERESA.  431  35  2807 
VITAKIS  PH1LI.1I>  267  57  6107 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  captains 

FOUNTAIN.  FRANK  W  238  04  9660 
HARVEY.  STEPHEN  D  512  64  8349 
HENDERSON.  MARK  E    212  66  4137 

INFANTRY 

To  be  major 

PETERS.  DAVID  M    406  66  0920 


FIELD  ARTILLERY 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

BILLEAUD  ROBERT  L   438  17  0530 
MOORB;  MICHAEL  C    084  50  9136 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

WARREN.  JILL  M     526  96  4853 

MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE 

To  be  captains 

PERKINS.  DAVID  D  .  009  34  9494 
WALLACE.  STEVENSON  M    415  88  5298 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  HONOR 
GRADUATE  OF  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL  FOR 
API-OINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  SECOND  I.IEUTEN 
ANT  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATF-SCODE  SECTIONS  531  532.  AND  533: 
I--OI.EY.  DANA  J    023  50  6838 

THE       FOLLOWING  NAMED       Rt-SERVE      OFFICERS 
TRAINING  C-ORPS  CADETS  I-YIR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR    ARMY    OF  THE    UNITED   STATF.S.    IN    THE 
GRADE  OF  SECOND  LIEUTENANT   UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  TITLE  10    UNITED  STATF.S  CODE.  SECTIONS 
531    532  AND  5:i3 
ADAMS  JAMES  A    253  21  7873 
ALEXANDER  SCOTT  E    389  78  7366 
ALLEN   AN  IHONY  438  04  7633 
ALLEN   WILLIAM  E    425  23  89(il 
ALLISON  DAVID  A    252  27  1625 
ANDREWS   ARDIS  W    JR    426  37  1773 
ANTI   MICHAl-.l.  E    548  78  3866 
ARlllEli   .SIEl'lIEN  I.    264  33   1:195 
ARMENDARIZ   I.OI'IS  M     554  76  4103 
ASIIMORE   DANlEl.Ci    517  72  33:17 
ASIURSr   KEVIN  J    528  94  9613 
.ASSAKO  LOUIS  A  .232  04  2445 
HAIIH  DOUGLAS  H    594  05  8529 
llAKER    JEFFREY  S    412  ;I5  0175 
ItAKEH    riMOTllY  I.    529  04  4745 
HAHNES   DANiei    E    283  70  0054 
IIASIIAM    DAVID  N     229   17   2288 
HAITl.E    I  HOMAS  A    318  7»  5433 
HEATI  Y    WILLIAM  I.  II   225  13  9141 
HECK  JOHN  I).  214  72  2497 
BELL  DOUGLAS  1.    4:i3  27  0K41 
BENNETI    DAVID. I    275  68  5844 
IIERTRANG    lEFFREV  K    470  80  4577 
Hl-rrANCOUHT  CARLOS  J    .582  71  9182 
lUACilOITI.  ALIM)  P    JR  .  218  56  1990 
BISHOP  1.AUR1-;NCE  H    263  :t5  2616 
HI.ACKMUN   RICHARD  I.     11!     541  76  9282 
HI.AIN   DAI.MA    E    266  63  6119 
BLANCO    lAMES  A     189  60  9566 
nl.ANKENSHlP  JEFF  074  60  o;ilHI 
BOEIINI.I'JN   HOHER  I  1)  .  380  72  02:i5 
BOI.TINHOUSE  CHARLES!    240  :t5  9643 
BON  THACiER    PAUL.  315  82  8:177 
BOYKiTE   ROHEKI  A    245  15  4416 
HOYI.ES   ROBEU  I   W     240  23  4244 
HOZEMAN    AN  IHONY  C'     1.53  66  9613 
BOZEMAN   (URIIS  W    254   19  8653 
IIHADHEHUY    EI)M<  )N1>  W    .IH     416  90  624K 
BliANCH    HEAGOK  I.    418  K2  1893 
IIRICE.  WILLIS!)    260  17  1894 
BHIGCiS.  TODD!  :  528  29  294ci 
BRISIOI.  CLARK  M  .  438  23  8410 
BRUT  HEN  HA  R     227  08  l:i67 

BROWN   DUANE  E    248  :t7  2.584 

BROWN   HAI  IIEHI    247  4d  2467 

llltOWN  JAMES  K    471  88  3519 

BROZEK    DENNIS  W    414  04  8024 

BUCK   KI-NNEIll   I      HI   349  68  1914 

Hl'CKINGIIAM DAVID  W     191   42  K771 

HUCKI.IN   WILLIAM  M     504  HO  0.555 

Ml'l.l.VVINKEI.   KDWAHDC   143  72  6426 

BUMGARNER    MAli  1  t.    244  76  9529 

BUNKER  CONSIANCT:  G    593  01  0169 

BURDICK    lAMI-US  1)    .519  86  4747 

BUSH   CiARRV  II    372  66  3411 

BUS!  AMANTE  CHRISHNA  M     242  27  K445 

BUII.EIt  CT.ARENC  !■:  1)    43:i    17  4624 

BUTI.I'IR    MARK  D    4.5o  41  0881 

CABAl.l.ERO  l.yo  y    579  K4  2751 

CALLAHAN   MARION  K  .  407  02  1375 

CALLION.  CA1I1YJ    431  27  4327 

C'ARHONE.  CIIRISI  INE  M     156  50  6131 

CARIIONE  JOSE  A    078  52  2835 

CARCHEDl    lAMKS  JR  .  295  70  8026 

CARNEY   DUANE  I      166  54  2601 

CASTILLO  Cill.BERTO.JR    451  45  6566 

CASTILLO   LAURA  I...  280  74  2117 

CAILEIT   DENNIS  W.JR    047  72  9087 

CHAMBERLAIN    ELIZABETH  A    384  .54  96:|9 

CHAMBERS    lERREl.l.  M    554  39  0996 

CHAMBERS  ZANE  D  .  JR  .  252  13  7664 

CHIAVACCI    ROY  A  .  213  .58  1371 

CIOCHON    RICHARD  E    481  92  0205 

CI.UTTS  DAVID  L    3:17  66  2045 

COFFMAN   CARL  R  .  JR    550  86  9214 

COLLINS  ROBERT  E  .  400  13  9081 

CONRAD  JAMt^S  W..  223  02  4403 

C  OOK.  IXiNALD  M  .  078  66  2413 

COOPER  THOMAS  R  .  199  58  9101 

COHISH  JOHN  R..  226  66  8910 
CROSS.  CHRISTOPHER  G..  240  13  2468 


CROSSWAIT.  GLENN  M    032  58  1185 
CROW.  BRIAN  P  .  268  76  8331 
DAYl.EY.  BRANT  v..  153  66  3279 
DEAN.  STEVEN  G  .  478  86  9390 
DECKER.  SEAN  C    .569  61  28:i4 
DEDRICH.  CAROL  M    :t7l  86  6581 
DELAINE  BUANE  B.  246  11  6329 
DEMITH.  LAURA  462  43  6650 
DIAZGONZALEZ.  RICHARD  J     546  37  72.58 
DICKINSON.  CRAIG  M    .522  04  5241 
DIGCiS  JAMt>i  E  .  229  17  1012 
DODCJE.  RONALD  C'  .  JR  .  293  66  2718 
IXJMINCiUEZ.  MARIE  A  .  378  72  5386 
DONALDSON  STEVEN  L.  UMi  ,58  9861 
DUMAS  ALEXANDER  L  .  246  25  5:1.59 
EAKFJi.  KENNfmi  J  .  ;t60  68  181H1 
EASTER.  DUANE  P    358  46  6861 
EASTWOOD.  FRED  R    111.  267  49  7329 
ECKI.ER   LAURA  L.  263  85  5-207 
EDIN.  ERIC  E  .  551  31    1497 
EDWARDS.  DERIC  B  .  247  29  :1948 
EDWARIXS  SEAN  !'.  591    16  8122 
EISEMAN.  HRENDA  K  .  278  62  9460 
EUSASSER.  LAURA  K  .  093  62  9442 
EMERO.  MICTIAEI.  E.   033  48  3904 
EMERY   EDWARD  E    JR  .  191  54   149<i 
EPPI.EY.  DANE  E     159  60  6809 
ERST.  FREDERICK  J  .  590  07  3885 
EVANS  JAC-CJUEl.lNE  A    228  96  7541 
FOX    rlIEOIK)RE  J     505  96  0145 
FRANCIS.  JOHN  E  .  460  29  9784 
FRAZIER  GREGORY  O    490  82  18:t9 
FRENCH   STEVAN  .1  .  548  45  2050 
FROM.  JEFFREY  I)    487  78  0827 
GANTT  THOMAS  V     249  17  6181 
GAHMAN  THOMmS  A  .  227  80  8868 
GASKIN   I.OMAX   247  43  26:io 
GEHLER.  GREGORY  A    453  53  7387 
GETFER  TERESA  M     519  82  7162 
GERI.ACH   CHRIS  1)  076  46  5036 
CMBBCJNS.  RICHARD  T    261  71  76.54 
GONZALEZ  ALBERI'OC'    526  79  7211 
GOODWIN   SCOIT  A    2:14   13  5719 
GOULD  RICKY  F    517  72  13:10 
GRAESE  MICHAEL  S    :190  60  7049 
GRANGER   BRETT  A    419  13  3548 
CiRECt)  THOMAS  . I    (P05  66  8254 
GREENE.  MELVIN  I.     183  62  0101 
GUFFEV   RIC-HARD  K    446  72  7774 
GUILFORD  DANIEL!    I«I7  62  8173 
GUYSE   PAUL  A    313  82  9879 
HAI.EY    riMMY  E    401  88  5486 
HANNAMAN.  EDGAR  M     341  58  9293 
HANSEN   S  I  ANI.EY  1)    559  76  47:tO 
HARE   MICHELLE  :183  88  7246 
HARRIS   HUGH1EH.411  :t5  ;)6!Hi 
HEA  III  W()RNI-:R  O    HI   .5.10  86  3911 
HEDEGAARD.  MICHAEL  I.    517  60  0736 
HEI-SCHEN  JAMKS  M    372  90  4354 
IHil.l  ER    KIM  F    II.  261  89  7565 
HE1'EN.:R   SAMUEL  A    JR  .  281  76  :1345 
HIGDON   BRIAN  S    41 1  37  7351 
HILL  DONALD  J     568  35  7600 
HOl.l.ADAY    BRE1T   N    490  82  4348 
HOl.MtUS   VERNON  D    241  :t9  1603 
IKiLTON  CRAIG  A    427  31   2711 
HOSSENLOPP  PAUL  375  58  6709 
HOUGH   ROBER  I  A    351  62  9217 
HOWARD   DONNA  M    .526  45  7180 
HUDSON    C  LII-TON  B  .  586  74   2849 
HUNT   KENNEl  II  A  .  .5:14  76  8445 
IMIG   PAULA.  183  60  8437 
INFANTI   MICHAEL.  350  52  5221 

looss.  srEVi-;N  p  305  80  031 8 

IRIJ^ND.  CRAIG  R    417  13  8839 
IHVIN  JOHN  A.    115  62  8466 
ISAACSON.  DAVID  T  .  417  06  3532 
JACKSON   BRIAN  L.   168  .54  8405 
JAMES  STEVEN   273  46  1212 
JEFFERSON.  JOSEPH.  250  41  2493 
JENSEN.  CHRISTOPHER  B  .  528  25  3681 
KAI.SCH    PHILLIP  A    319  66  7350 
KAMINSKY   DONNA  M    078  56  5757 
KENNARD.  RODNEY  W  .  069  66  4495 
KfSiTLE.  MELISSA  J  .  196  60  9063 
KEY  TODD  E  .  045  54  2822 
KIENTZ.  BRYAN  C  .  515  80  9808 
KILGO.  JEFFREY  W..  437  96  0666 
KILGO.  MITCHELL!,.  226  19  2288 
KING.  JEFFREY  S    514  60  4532 
KING   LISA  M  .  267  43  8994 
KING   RODNEY  L.   514  76  2398 
KINSNER   DEBORAH  L..  570  02  6163 
KIRBY.  JOHN  J  .  IV.  459  :|5  8790 
KITE.  LAWRENCE  W  .  536  54  8408 
KlVirrr.  RYAN   574  5S  7887 
KNESS   LENNY  J  .  320  68  5601 
KNOTT.  TAMMY  L.  434  21  4438 
KOELTZOW.  SHERYL  M  .  .377  82  3872 
KORDENBROCK.  JEFFREY  C  .  214  90  8946 
KOTVAS.  JOHN  E  .  III.  226  13  5356 
KRAEMER.  JOANNE.  483  98  4319 
KRAMER.  RANDALL  P..  503  84  6388 
KRUCZEK.  RICHARD.  026  46  3199 
KUESTER.  CAROL  L..  527  81  7413 
KUROSU.  SHIRLEY  M  .  5:i2  86  5742 
LACOCK.  CHRISTOPHER  D..  041  70  0665 
LAPOLLETTE.  STEPHEN  J  .  418  08  8570 
LAOANUSKY.  VAUGHN  T  .  405  86  8746 
LANDERS.  JAMES.  289  48  3926 
LANEY.  DONALD  B..  474  88-5737 
LANGELAND.  TODD  W    385  82  1714 


LARSON   DAVID  J  .  391  88  .3066 
I JVX.  THOMAS  J  .  2.56  04  9790 
I.EGG   ADAM  J    433  31  2586 
LEWIS   BURTON  W    243  17  2443 
LEWIS.  DAVID  F    298  74  7465 
LIMB   RODNEY  D  .  518  88  6694 
LINK  GARY  E    273  46  5165 
I.OFREDDO  SCOTT  J    096  58  7632 
I.OPFrZ.  .lOSEPlI  077  60  7:197 
LOUDEN.  GREGORY  D    027  .58  0.162 
I.UTZ  ROBERT. I     189  40  0127 
MACK.CHAR1.I-:SC-.  452  29  2699 
MANN   ANDERSON  1.    409  29  7.370 
MARINAKIS  CHRISTOPHER  A    2:19  15  6272 
MARIIN   RICHARD  A    JR     527  21  93:15 
MARTINSON   PHILIP  A    485  96  1.563 
MA5'ER   ROGER  K    351  62  4616 
MCCI.ANAIIAN   MICHAEL  243  02  4924 
MCCLINTOCK    BRIAN  I.    271  76  9923 
MCCUrCTIEON    KlMBERl.Y  G     161  54   1070 
MCDONALD   KAMMERA  K     275  76  6152 
MCDOWELL  CLIFFORD  D    246  33  2085     ■ 
MCIX)WE1.I.  TIMOTHY  S    080  64  0148 
MCELROY.  DAN  586  60  8708 
MCCiAHAN   ROBERT  J. 557  29  1273 
MCGINLEY  SHAWN  P.  198  58  1680 

mc-c;ri:goh.  otis  w   hi  455  :i9  :)98.3 

MCGUINNfiiS.  MICIIAEI.  J.  401  98  4991 
MCCiUINNKSS  SEAN  P.  401  98  6164 
MCKEONE.  DAVON  I. .  2:tO  06  8152 
MCTASNEY    ROBERT  J    262  81  3703 
MECCA  JOHN  M    049  .58  7108 
MEDINA   ASHAWN  1)  .  285  .58  4121 
METTS.  MEL  M  .  249  82  2651 
MKIZ.  PHILIP  J    368  86  7240 
MEYER   EILEEN  A    341  60  0951 
MICKI.ES   PHILLIP  T.  256  iHi  6070 
MILLER.  BILLY  I,    260  35  8317 
MILLER.  KENNEFH  .!    494  68  9162 
MILLER.  MICHAEL  G    481  78  4965 
MINER.  DOUCil.AS  D    544  94  5488 
MIYAMOTO   INEZ  M     576  90  2760 
MOFFA  I  r.  JAMI-:S  A  .  494  84  9379 
MOHI.ER   LENNA  M    401   13  2248 
MONSIVAIS  DANIEL  R    460  :19  IHI75 
MOOHE.  ALLAN  J    453  47  9285 
M(K)RE.  CHARLES  G.  413  21  0281 
MOHAN  TERESA  L.  348  68  (ai27 
MORRIS   KEVIN  C    .542  96  4957 
MORRIS    lAMARA  C  .  :t04  86  1;14I 
MOSIEY    I.EROY.  253  II    1942 
MOIT    HRETTNEY  I)    481  72  16.50 
MOTT.  JOHN  Ci  .  265  55  4768 
MURPHY   .lOHN  1)    523  21  4829 
MURPHY    MICHAEL  I  .  291  56  6220 
MURPHY.  TERR YNE  F    2:i9  33  0.374 
NAVARRO.  CARLOS.  088  .50  8494 
NEAVER  Til   MICIIAEI.  P    5:18  64  7634 
NORRIS.  JOllNCi    401   11  :i:i02 
NORRIS  RICHARD  M  JR.  384  82  3586 
NORWOOD   PAMELAS    426  31  9651 
CXONNOR.JAM1--SD    041  64  (M).56 
CXILESBEE.  AARON  K..  540  92  0448 
OJEDA.SENEN.  584  13  i:i42 
OLIVER   MICHAEL  D    526  77  1413 
ORTEGA.  DANNY  R    527  47  6417 
OSBORNE.  ROSS  I     422  08  8753 
OTT  PAUL  A    508  98  9127 
OVERHOI.SER.  RANDY  R    276  .58  .5224 
OWEN  CHRISTOPHER  W    467  45  9611 
OWEN   WILLIAM  E  .  .527  .53  :I905 
PEREZ  JORCiE  N    263  83  7477 
PHILLIPS  CALVIN   I,    367  66  1705 
PHILLIPS    LORENZO  R     :|84  82  8332 
PONTIUS  MARK  .!  .  475  80  0841 
I'OUl.IOT    LISA  M     517  80  35:10 
POWELL  GLADYS  1.    416  04   1928 
PRUirr  WILLIAM  F    238  17  4092 
CJUIETT  RONALD  II    444  60  6091 
RAHN.  BRIAN  S  .  ;t82  86  9266 
RAHN   BRUCE.  382  86  9252 
RASINS.  MARK  R    527  75  8472 
RECTOR    BRANSON  P    532  82  3925 
REED  JANA  I..  316  84  0714 
REF.SE  NOEL  K    5.56  31  9105 
REID.  MICHAEL  J  .202  58  1832 
RESER.  DAVID  R  .  454  31  0962 
REYES.  BENJAMIN  T  II   .548  94  7233 
RHINE.  DEAN  M    563  19  .5695 
RHODES.  PAULA  J    498  82  76.59 
RICHARDS.  JAMES  D  .  .527  73  7034 
RIC-HARDSON.  JEFFREY  W    406  88  9535 
HICHBURCi.  WILBUR  D  .  577  96  9280 
RIDCiE.  NATHANIEL  C.  309  80  3873 
RIORDAN.  MATTHEW  T..  2.56  90  1166 
ROHLENA.  STEVEN  I.    484  86  0993 
ROOK.  SCOTT  W    408  33  4318 
ROSENAU.  ANGELA  K  .  290  60  6394 
ROSS.  JOSE.  325  70  8022 
ROTH   ADAM  S..  062  66  8937 
RUSSELL.  MICHEL  M    238  25  8565 
RUTH.  LEO  J   III.  235  13  4986 
RUTZ.  MICHAEL  L.  513  60  6143 
RYAN.  CHRISTOPHER  M  .  117  64  3226 
SACCO.  KATHLEEN  A    Oil  62  9406 
SALO.  THOMAS  A.  526  81   1433 
SANDERSON.  ROBERT  I  .  445  54  .5695 
SANDOVAL.  RAYMOND  M  .  523  72  9357 
SATTLER.  JEFFREY  D.  216  92  5943 
SAVAGE.  ROBERT  M  .  301  68  5355 
SCHAFER.  JERRY  I, .  501  78  2.527 
SCHEFFLER.  GERALD  A  JR..  375  88  7929 


SCHENC-K.  CHRISTOPHER  E    117  54  4130 
SCHRINER  SCOTT  A    209  .56  7009 
SCHUI.TZ  STUART  T.  480  74  0062 
SEIDI.ER   MARK  M    261  77  8.382 
SEHCiFJiKfTTTER.  ROBERT  J  .  545  04  9923 
SHANKLE.  MARK  E  .  S21  27  8229 
SHANKS  JON  M.  464  21   1358 
SHARKEY  JAMFS  C  .  369  88  9:196 
SHEARER   DIRK  E    272  52  3910 
SHEETS  ERIC' T.  2.34   13  28S3 
SHERIDAN  JOHN  P    215  88  0896 
SHUE  GRADY  V  JR   246  15  3625 
SIKKEMA   MARK  E.  389  62  9115 
SIMEI.ARO   ROBERT  P    191  54  0773 
SIMONS   BRIAN  K    561  37  8476 
SKAW  GERALD  R    517  86  7187 
SI.OANE  MICHAEL  E.  217  96  0628 
SMITH   BARNEY  I    074  52  3669 
SMIIll    DELILAH  M     302  64  .5698 
SMITH   KENNtriH  H    .529  02  7738 
SMITH  STEPHEN  T  .  241  33  8015 
SOU)MON   WESCOTT  D    247   17  :I749 
SPENCER  ERICK  .533  74  4217 
SPRAWIii  NACHEE  329  60  8745 
STADI.ER   CHRISTOPHER  M    066  40  6848 
STEICiLER   MICHAEL  D    208  52  4375 
STEINIG   PI-TER  A    229  23  2176 
STEVENSON   BICHSON   229  90  4591 
STEWART  DEBRA  508  98  7804 
SUMTER   RODNEY  W    248  49  8327 
SUNDI.OFF  FREDRICK  P    226  84  9698 
SWARTWCX)K   ROBERTS    225  21  0952 
SWEl-n    KlMBERl.Y  A    362  92  6O50 
.SWOl.AK   PETER  C     127  56  .3028 

I  AKACS  WILLIAM  S    578  94  8702 
TANKINS   DANA  S     207  52  4422 
TANNER   CIIARl.hS  K  .  360  48  9173 
TAYLOR  JOELC  .  263  33  6198 
TEASI.EY.GLEN  A    479  68  2061 
TENNER   DEBORAH  A    428  :17  0273 
THALER  JULIANA  1.    521  23  7096 
THOMAS  ERIC  261  :19  9933 
THOMPSON   BRENDA  E    237  27  8125 
TOMA.  ANN  I,    273  66  1777 

lOROK   DOUGLAS  A    513  66  7480 

IROPF  ANC;E1J\  B    524  27  3865 
TRUJILLO   HOWARD  I.    5:10  70  6648 

VAJDIC  .SIANI.EY  F    500  80  7503 

VANDERFEI.rZ  MATLHEW.  494  82  0099 

VANN  CiEORCiEL.  JR    256  I!  4IHI0 

VANORDEN.  ROBM<T  C'    5:i6  76  7706 

VEI.AZCJUI-y.  PtrrER   583  59  (KKI8 

VINKS  SHURMAN  I.    424  04  8709 

VINYARD  CURTIS  H  .  215  84  6681 

VOI.HERDING.  RICHARD  I.    477  76  7600 

WADE   DAVID  Ci  .  406  98  9995 

WADE  KAREN  T    443  78  .5255 

WAUiREN   KEI.DA  M     280  76  4103 

WALKER   RICHARD  I. .  427  13  6576 

WATKINS  CHARI.f-S  F    3:i6  66  8433 

WAIWCK)I>  JOHN  R  .  320  70  8973 

WEAT1II-:RSBV  STE\'1-.N  r    5B7  88  6217 

WEBB   KEITH  D    462  49  1348 

WEBER   MICTIAEI.  A    :19<I  72  4623 

WEBSTER   CHARLES  R    427  13  1172 

WEED  SHAWN  C    546  27  6455 

WEISI.ER    CiRECiORY  A     386  82  9562 

WHEI.AN  JOSEPH  F  .  415  92  34.32 

WHITAKEH   REBECX'A  S  .  517  78  7698 

WHITE  ERIC  I.    245  29  2864 

WILDER   KENNETH  S  .  225  21  6158 

WILLIAMS.  JULIAN  R  .  231  08  6732 

WILLIAMS.  THOMAS  M  .  493  82  3971 

WILSON  JOSEPH  C.  061  58  1512 

WILSON   RODNEY  E  .  4.57  41  6364 

WITHERSPOON   ERIC  249  :19  0956 

WIITEVEEN   DAVID  M  .  264  73  9798 

YAKAWICH  JOSEPH   517  96  6144 

YANDELL.  TOMMY  D    429  37  1993 

YATI-S  TROY  R  .  493  80  5051 

ZIPPAY.  EDWARD  J  .  263  97  7358 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  KJLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMO- 
TION IN  1  HE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATFiS  CODE.  SECTION  3383 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

RONALD  M  ABE.  576  46  4201 
HERBERT  AH  YO.  JR.  576  40  9060 
MICHAELC  ARCHIBALD.  481  46  1926 
JERRY  DUKE.  434  46  6934 
JOHNS  GALT.  212  44  6798 
JAMES  F  GATZKE.  280  42  4605 
BI^IR  A  HOLMAN.  540  42  6362 
IX)NALD  M    ISENHATH   380  46  9785 
GERALD  KATAHARA.  575  40  9494 
HIROSHI  KATO.  576  34  3152 
CARET  MASAKI.576  42  4518 
THOMAS  A.  OKIMOTO.  576  36  3161 
JAMES  R  WHITLEY.  255  44  9661 
DANA  J.  WINKLER.  509  44  2423 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

CHAMP  T  BREEDEN.  JR.  437  48  0646 
DONALD  E  GNEWUCH.  393  32  2833 


10482 

HARRY  W   HAl.I- 
WALTER  O   HEl) 
JERRY  M   POTEEN 
PHIUPJ.  SECKER 


ROGER  M  WEED 


ROBERT  D  HOLK; 
YELLESHPl'R  JA'S 
CARL  D  MERKEL 
MICHAEL  M 
GEORGE J  MOLN 
T  J  RUNDLE.  484 
JONATHAN  SllSSl 


S.  03:1  JO  8098 
7  ii  -.154 
467  S4  9575 
4-0  38  93:15 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

t58  68  9706 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

:LL.  52J  48  150:1 
\HAM    108  44  547:1 
1 1 1  38  5437 
ITTLI>1ANN.  334  32  0753 
R.  061  64  6742 
6  1356 

101  30  2556 


ELDON  J  JAOER. 
DOMENICO  LARO 
HOWARD  V  PAY1 
JOHN  L  SUTHEHl 
DONALD  F  wool 

ar: 
To 


MEIflCAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

40  46  8317 

A  020  30  2436 

)N  JR   424  44  :)7I8 

»ND.  401  48  3485 

ION.  141  26  7197 

[Y  PROMOTION  LIST 

bk  lieutenant  colonel 


.1 1 


ir 


K  iS. 


KOh  LI 


JAMES  R   ADAMS 
BERTIE  S  ALEXA 
BARRY  1,  ARBUC 
RICHERTT  Al!  H 
WILLIAM  BARKEl 
GERALD  A   BYRD 
JOHN  J  Cl.EARY 
mEDC  COVEY 
RUSSELL  DALLAS 
DENNIS  r  DOl.  5' 
ORRIEC  DONLE 
MACARIOS  DOR 
BERTIE  S.  DUEI 
PETER  M   DIIORE 
ROBERT  N   FAR 
ALAN  A   FUJIOKA 
ROBERT  W  C;E< 
CHARLEY  W  OKK 
GREGORY  K  OU 
DALE  W   HANSEN 
KENNETH  R   HA 
ROBERT  M 
FRANCIS  H   Hll.l 
ROBERT  M   HIPI 
TIMOTHY  H    ISEI 
GARY  M   ISHIKA 
VINCENT  P   IW 
CLEASTOR  W  JE! 
ALLEN  M   KAMEK 
EDWARD  R   LACIi 
DENNIS  J   LAUH 
WARREN  H   LEE. 
LARRY  J   LIGHT 
JOHN  H   LOUGH 
DAVID  M   I.OWRY 
JOHN  Y   MA   5-C 
BRIAN  K   MIYAC; 
HOMER  D  NE 
MICHAEL  L  NEV 
JOSE  A  OKADA 
PRANK  G  OLIVE 
KENNETH  M 
GIGG  M   POWER: 
RONALD  L  RASC 
WILLIAM  C  HE 
WILLIAM  P  sen 
ROGER  K  SMITK 
WILLIAM  R  SPE 
FREDERICK  MS 
NICHOLAS  L 
RAMON  Q  SUDO 
PAUL  Y  TAM 
MARK  D  THEIS. 
DAVID  J.  TRAUT 
MICHAEL  P  WO 
FRANK  K   YAP 

JOHN  c  young; 

JOHN  M.  ZOSCAH 


Kb 


\R  r 
HART  -E 


AH  \SHI 


IB 


I  Al' 
16  c 

PAI  Li 


IT  IN. 


ilAY<   SE 


^^  :; 

J  ! 


To 

JIMMY  R  WILLI 

To 

PATRICIA  A  TUClKER 

To 


RIZAL  R 

DANTE  J   DIMAH^IO 

JOHN  D   DUNCA 

ROLAND 

JAMES  M 
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33  38  5843 
DER.  459  70  5001 
EL.  509  .50  5640 

Y  576  46  7728 
144  38  0748 

4(HI  62  9333 
40  4966 
462  60  1625 
55-  66  4890 
38  3794 

)R.  :I64  46  1688 
DO  576  44  0273 
428  92  9342 
025  38  .V129 

130  28  6423 
576  52  13.50 

E  470  52  1293 
■:N  jr.  428  86  3873 

REIRO  575  52  8790 
005  48  2302 
LEIN.  426  92  2.594 
■:Y.  518  48  0718 
JR.  041  36  7985 
ISTIEL.  173  36  9654 
if)ERCJ.  53-  50  6847 
A  .576  50  1749 

1  576  52  4851 
NINGS.  263  96  4784 
>TO  575  48  5775 
Y  338  38  57:16 
>03  40  2608 
75  51)  4894 
03  52  9263 

DGE.  JR.  184  34  4790 
535  48  8725 
4469 
576  50  1311 

440  42  2041 
I'X  242  68  85:i6 

03  3.554 
A.  576  56  2158 

■,vn-y.  074  34  773- 

565  60  62C3 
567  62  1002 
507  54  9597 
IDT   :108  46  5583 
334  40  5317 

V  119  38  9675 
lELMAN    1.58  32  :180I 
iFFON.  379  48  :1515 
586  05  2283 

575  48  0942 
42  72  7731 
AN.  548  6S  XVn 
575  52  6141 
576  44   1404 
262  92  4302 
JR  203  36  6985 


CHAPLAIN 

)6  lieutenant  colonel 

IS.  415  48  5322 

JIMY  NURSE  CORPS 

>e  lieutenant  colonel 

202  32  5171 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

i€  lieutenant  colonel 


057  36  3809 
JR.  165  42  7832 
495  44  0400 
NAV AR|iO.  561  86  1464 

JR.  257  70  5329 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

VINCENT  J   BARRECA.  JR  053  42  7840 
ROBERT  S.  POPE  365  46  6925 
GARY  D  RUSSI    447  42  7:196 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LOUISE  C  NORTON.  493  48  7014 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  F-OR  PROMO 
TION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATED  CODE.  SECTION  3370 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

RAFAEL  A  ACEVEDO.  .581  84  :1693 

JOEL  M   ADAMS.  258  56  9380 

CI^RENCE  M    ACiENA    576  42  9874 

WIU.IE  A   ALEXANDER.  2:i«  62  7252 

GARY  H   ALLEN  544  46  8083 

JOHN  E  ALLEN   :195  44  0813 

JOHN  W   ALLEN  JR.  411  68  5916 

.lOSE  M   ALVARI-:Z  .580  96  4525 

RONALD  D  ANDHEEN  473  :14  7805 

STEPHEN  E  AREY.  224  62  3536 

CHAHLF.S  R   ARGO  412  60  CI589 

FARRISG   AHWOOD  408  60  .37:10 

JORCiE  AR/.OLA.  580  811  8331 

DAVID  P  AYCOCK   41B  46  49:i0 

JON  H    BAAKE  550  56  5207 

HEINHUH  N   BABB  216  42  6017 

MARK  H   BAILEY    178  :ie  2673 

ROBERT  R   BALDWIN.  i:i7  34  3156 

GEORGE  A   BANNON.  153  32  5333 

ANTHONY  F   BARIKJNE  221  28  3253 

NORMAN  S  BARCHI.  562  44  4631 

PAUL/.   BARNfK  457  66  6762 

RAYMON  BARKEHASRIVERAS.  581  84  .18:16 

DENNIS  BARTON  .529  52  4556 

GLENN  W   BAR  rS<H   :194  :18  ;1813 

WILLIAM  T   BAl'CiH   549  74  68<P4 

LARRY  C  BEAM.  511  42  0597 

MUIIAEL  W   BEASLEY   231  68  .5949 

CIIARI.I-a  M   BECHTEL.  203  .36  1314 

JAMf^^  E  BELL.  517  44  6400 

GARY  N   BENMAHK.  :162  40  6814 

JERRY  C  BENNKITE  .541  40  2558 

ROBERT  M   BFINSON   504  50  8207 

GARY  M   BENTSEN   496  40  .5754 

RONALD  G   BERRY   040  32  0870 

JOHN  J   B1I--SE    187   18  5723 

ROBERT  E  BLACK  016  28  7907 

GEORGE  J   HI.Y.SAK    143  34  l:i.55 

DONALD  I.  BONEY   26l>  .56  0248 

JOHN  M   HOSTDOHF  293  32  0971 

lX>UISBRAlKFTr  529  54  1984 

ROBERT  F  BRACKI   340  :14  66118 

RICHARD  C  BHACKNEY.  0:10  28  4.563 

IHAKI.ESS  BRAIN  200  26  0!H>- 

KENNFnil  E  BRANDT  5:17  :io  1160 

Dt)NAl.l)  I-    BKASWELI.  2.54  64  7192 

HOCiF.R  I.  BKAUTlCiAN   517  58  1521 

FRANK  R    BRAY   267  54  7474 
ABBOTT  A   BRAY  TON  1M>8  311  2660 
JOE  K   BRIIXiFOHTH.  429  74  !HI69 

DONALD  J   BRINGOI.  433  50  0815 

NORMAN  S    BRINSI.EY   062  36  3410 

CHARLf>i  BRODEKUK.  173  :16  1851 

HUCiH  S  BRYANT  418  62  9.541 

PATRICK  J   BUFFA.  232  7U  4484 

DOUGLAS  B  lARDlS  367  40  8li:i0 

STANLEY  E  CAHUSON   ;160  34  2070 

JAMF-S  I.  CARNEY   496  44  4:i06 

DANIEL  J   CAHHO  285  :16  9609 

DANIEL  FCARROI.l.   LIO  :16  olio 

THOMAS  C.  CARROLL  574  16  6223 

ANTHONY  F  CARUANA  "94  40  3825 

ROSENIK)J  CASTILLO  .562  50  1086 

FRANK  A  CATALAN!)  4:i6  66  0021 

THOMAS  H   CATO.  428  78  4495 

JAMKS  R   C-AZIER   348  28  9885 

GERAI.DT  fECII.  407  .54  2152 

CiARY  M  CHAMBERS  .107  42  3065 

CARROLL  n  CIIII.DEKS  429  66  1916 

RICHARD  R  CLARK   579  46  »:192 

CHARLES  E  Cl.lKFON.  554  56  70:io 

IXJNOVAN  M  COLLINS  503  48  6683 

MAXWELLS  COLON   068  32  09:17 

DAVID  TCONNOR   543  40  :1695 

CARL  B  COOPER   425  78  0443 

ROBERTS  COOPER    171  :16  .5094 

JAMfUS  N  COPEI.AND  449  84  .I.IIO 

JERRY  N  CORBIN   260  .54  8962 

EDWARD  I.  COHHEA  .575  42  229<l 

JOHN  H  COX  528  56  2723 

RONALD  A  CRAIG  506  46  1940 

JOHN  E   CREWS.  422  54   2325 

EDWIN  A  CRISPIN.  142  :14  6087 

RICHARD  CROSSLAND  222  26  .50-27 

JAMfcSO  Cl'I.VER  :131  32  1495 

DENNIS  M   CUNNEEN.  :142  32  1082 

RONALD  T  CYR.  393  34  9208 

DAVID  C   DAHI.KE  420  56  8875 

STEPHEN  DANGERFIELD  529  46  7382 
PETER  M   DAVENPORT  402  60  2584 

CHARLES  R   DAVIES.  434  54  9801 

JAMES  D.  DAVIS.  255  58  4406 


STEPHEN  DAVIS.  176  34  9018 
ROBERT  E.  DEAN.  443  32  0580 
DONALD  R   DEEHINCi.  413  .56  0037 
WILFRED  L  DELI.VA.  511  40  1150 
LANCE  E  DEPLANTE.  072  32  8852 
RONALD  DEPUTRON.  106  34  5305 
WILLIAM  G   DERIS.  435  64  2393 
JAMES  G  DEROPP.  115  :10  0752 
EDWIN  W   DESMOND.  :131  30  :1587 
WILEY  M   DEWITT  JR   261  52  ;1034 
HAROLD  E  DEXTER   400  48  8145 
JOHN  W   DICKINSON.  098  34  6876 
WIl.BURN  DILLON  JR.  513  40  32:i4 
JAMtS  C-  DIPPMAN    3.18  34  0447 
DAVID  R   DIXON.  4:16  74  9323 
MICHAEL  J   DONAHUE.  .501  44  3692 
PAUL  A   DOUCETTE.  032  28  0248 
TRENTON  S  DOUGLAS.  543  46  6902 
JAMES  DOUGOVITO  394  48  1088 
ROBERT  P  DUDLEY.  496  48  4120 
JOHN  P.  DUFFY.  2:io  54  3289 
DAI.ET  DUMMER   :169  44  3335 
JERRY  M   DUNCAN   506  50  5724 
JIMMY  W   EASTERI.ING.  417  54  1439 
RANDALL  T  El.LIOTr  265  56  4:i85 
RONALD  I.  ELI.IOn.  241  52  4578 
ANDREW  J   f^iCIIEN   558  70  9207 
t:LlFFORD  A   l':STF.S.  405  58  11704 
JOHN  B   FARLEY.  227  62  0933 
DAVID  P  FELT  529  52  7945 
GLEN  I,  FIAI.A  .504  :16  5704 
WALTER  J   FISHER  oI2  :10  8271 
JOHN  E   FIT/XiERAI.n  040  32  0757 
ROSSS   FORTIWR   474  :18  3773 
GEOKCiE  F  FHANCIONI   227  58  1172 
ROGER  C   FRANKLIN   040  :io  4932 
RICHARD  J   FRIEDMAN.  183  34  3478 
JEWELL  FUKl.OW  435  52  :1881 
JOSE  I   GARCIA   525  5<i  9996 
LUISM   GARCIA   581  66  2077 
DIRK  1.  (iASI  ERI.ANI)  477  40  9208 
GEORGE  A   (iATKS  1124  32  4470 
■lORDAN  H  tiAUDHY  253  58  52:18 
FI.OYDJ  (iENIII.INI   470  44   1:124 
HERHER  r  D  tiEORGI-:  424  44  6013 
EDWAUI)  II   GI-:HllAI(l)r  515  42  1845 
RlCllAHl)  E  GEYER   317  40  3222 
TODD  1(   (iEYI-:R    100  44  0843 
I.AHRV  E  OILMAN   229  58  7:192 
GI-RAl.I)  E  Cil.ASS.  350  34    1215 
MARK  R   GOAR   328  26  4493 
MARSHALL. I   GOBY   321  :18  7221 
HOBBY  H   (iOlN   228  .50  2504 
HAROLD  M   GOLDSTEIN  008  28  2.529 
JOSEPH  A  <i()N/Al.ES  424  52  7926 
ROYAL  I    tlOOIlDEN.  :195  40  6028 
DELROY.I   (iORfiCKI   517  44  2278 
RANDAIl.C  GRAHAM    4:10  64  88:10 
CllARI.RS  A    GREEN    283   34   4331 
THOMAS  E  GR1-:YAK1)  220  54  9322 
JAMES  W  GHlFFini   41K  46  49117 
CllEl-SI-IY  V   GUlNDKl.l.  01)4  34    1810 
HlCllAKDl     GKOVE   557  48  0719 
KOIlKIi  I CItl'llENMANN   24"  72  9017 
EDWARD  GI(1'I-:I/EMACHI-;R   488  50  .5:197 
HOBERl  E  GRUNEWAl.D.  206  70  I9:t7 
JAMf-S  II  GUI.ICK.  232  04   |:199 
JAMES  II   HADFIEI.I)  528  50  3715 
lAUHY  A    IIAHN    492  411  5213 
NORMAN   I     1IA1NI-;S   205  50  5400 
Al.VlN  J    1LM.1-:Y    453  48  2711) 
CAROLYN  M    HALL    181   44  0347 
TIIOMASW   IIAI.I.EIT    311  44  1)810 
.lAMl-SP  IIAI.LIDAV   021   20  11002 
WAll  IIAMMEU.sCllMlDr   493  42  1407 
WILLIAM  I     ll.VNNA    lllK  :18  11845 
.lOSEPII  R    IIAKDWICK   247  00  6876 
WILLIAM  K   IIAHMAN   227  58  9673 
.IAMi->il)   HARRIS  421   54  "483 
KKIlll  F  HARRIS    146  30  "312 
JOHN  A    ILWS   328  34   0812 
CI1ARLI-:S  lIKlll-KLI-:  017  32  5550 
IH)NJ   llEDltK'K   SR   244  46  2.524 
RONALD  1.  IIEIN   477  :I0  8428 
JOEI.M    IIEISEI!    319  32  4484 
WAI.I  ER  C   IIENDKIX   1   254  58  0129 
JUAN  F   IlliRREHA   458  62  :1957 
DON  B  1IEI!S|.;Y    175  34    1046 
KLAUS  A   IIINtiSI    135  34  0779 
EDDIE  J    lllNKI.f    233  01)  7788 
JAY  D  IIIR.Sfll   452  .54  0277 
AU(ii'si  E  llo(l-;VAR  :i98  :i8  .5:188 
NORMAN  A    HOFFMAN   543  48  I8):i0 
WILLIAM  II0I.1.1-;Y..572  52  0688 
Pl-rlEH  H    1101  LIS  I  ER  002  28  5475 
FI.OYDJ    HOP.SON    415  68  9960 
H0BI-:RT  M    HOWARD  010  32  :1881 
THOM.VS  A    HUGHES  260  80  9892 
CHARLES  M    HUNT.  525  84  2765 
NORMAN  .1    IIUNI    JR   :108  46  1471 
GEORGE  A    Hl'TCHISON   323  :i4  96.59 
RICHARD  J    IFFERP  471  46  4150 
CHARI.KS  A   INGRAM.  422  62  .5875 
(JAHVIN  J    INtiRAM   408  66  0051 
RODNEY  D   IREY.  353  :16  9795 
DAVID  R    IRVINE  529  60  7022 
JAMKS  I.  IRWIN.  :107  46  1145 
RONALD  J   IVERKON. 501  40  1722 
PAUL  W   IVORY.  126  32  7211 
JERRY  L  JACKSON.  407  46  3479 
THOMAS  M   JACKSON.  461  70  0579 
THEODORE  JAROWICZ   1:16  34  8867 
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WALTON  M  JEFFRESS.  224  62  3519 
OTTO  F.  JENSEN.  476  42  4762 
HENRY  L  JEZEK.  452  70  7880 
LAWRENCE  J.  JOHNSON.  399  42  8824 
GEORGE  L.  JONES.  191  30  6316 
MICHAEL  M.JONES.  134  34  4953 
SONNY  D  JONES.  428  78  4378 
JAMES  P  KALKE.  397  42-2663 
HERBERT  L  KEESEE.  407  60  4051 
DONALD  L  KEIL.  340  28  2102 
DAVID  M.  KELLER.  479-44  6881 
RALPH  B.  KELLY.  362  44  3041 
JOHN  P  KEMPTON.  155  30  7794 
ROBERT  M   KENNEMER.  260  60  0065 
JAMES  T.  KERR.058  32  0510 
JOSEPH  D.  KILGALLON.  458  58  6080 
JOHN  C.  KINGSLEY.  555  68  9478 
JAMES  E.  KLEIN.  472  36  3132 
RONALD  G.  KLOET.  365  34  2645 
ERNEST  O.  KLUKOW.  468  40  5988 
ERSKINE  W.  KLYCE.  318  36  3967 
BUFORD  R   KOEHLER.  454  70  4155 
JAMES  B   KOHNEN.  350  34  4313 
PETER  KOSTAKIS.  131  .30  3288 
HAROLD  R   KOUGH.  557  48  3182 
JOHN  D  KRAUS.  JR.  .301  40  8137 
JOHN  T.  KUELBS.  469  44  3803 
JOHN  F  KUTCHER.  213  40  0198 
CLIFFORD  W  LANT.  .507  46  2484 
DAVID  W.  LARSON.  475  46  7504 
GARY  E.  LEBLANC.  475  48  8420 
CHARLENE  H.  LEE.  395  40  57.58 
ROBERT  E.  LEE.  430  76  2334 
MICHAEL  D  LEHMANN.  533  34  3383 
ROSS  B  LEIDY.  461  58  69.58 
DON  I.  LEINWEBER.  519  46  6197 
EUGENE  A.  LEONARD.  128  34  5100 
LARRY  A  LEONARD.  416  62  9609 
PAULJ   LIESS.  101  34  1251 
FREDERICK  W.  LILLEY.  246  66  4115 
GEORGE  M   LIND.  509  44  0891 
DONALD  R   LINKE.  494  46  3279 
JOSEPHINE  LINKER.  430  76  74.36 
EDWARD  G   LINSKEY.JR.  102  32  1392 
JAMES  H   LIPSCOMB.  426  84  5514 
PHILLIP  LIPSMEYER.  432  72  0837 
WILLIAM  S  LITTLE.  217  38  5601 
EUGENE  V   LOMBARDO.  125  30  1193 
GARY  D  LONG.  488  40  8494 
DONALD  L.  LONGERO.  530  22  7685 
GLENN  W.  LOSEL.  124  :iO  4892 
FRED  K.  LOVELESS.  222  28  7572 
CHARLES  A.  LOWERY.  264  52  7526 
JAMES  P  LOWSLEY.  554  .52  6417 
JOHN  M   MACHEN.  420  48  7719 
JOHN  L.  MADDEN.  152  32  :m5 
PAUL  D  MAHAFFY.  205  32  0323 
JAMES  E  MALLORY.  219  26  2889 
JOHN  P  MANN   328  .14  .59.56 
JOSEPH  E  MARCOTTE  389  34  4314 
DAVID  H   MARSHALL.  049  :18  3867 
CLIFFORD  MASSENGALE.  447  36  5663 
RAMON  MAURAS.  .580  88  67,58 
THOMAS  J    MCCAF'FERY.  1.58  28  9197 
ROBERT  MCCARTHY.  096  34  8878 
SAMUEL  T   MCCLURE.  401  .56  0040 
BRIAN  C  MCCONNELL.  278  34  9.561 
JAMES  W   MCCONNELL.  143  :18  7579 
JOHN  A   MCFARLAND  225  46  2804 
EDWARD  T.  MCGARRY    150  32  8453 
MARGARET  J   MCGEE.  215  44  12:i3 
HOWARD  F  MCKENZIE.  405  40  1073 
GARY  D  MCLAUGHLIN.  460  .54  .5540 
JAMES  L  MCLAUGHLIN.  081  :12  5532 
HARRY  F  MEHRMANN.025  :10  0387 
JAMES  W   MERCHANT.  265  60  2689 
JOSEPH  T  MESCH.  194  34  (M)63 
PETE  G   MILEY.  249  76  0614 
GARY  G   MILLER.  575  46  3040 
RONALD  C  MIS.  128  34  3456 
TERRY  P.  MIX.  518  40  8356 
RICHARD  R.  MOONEY.  516  40  9249 
ROBERT  C  MOORE.  400  56  5616 
OTIS  P.  MORRIS.  400  56  9268 
STEPHEN  A  MORRIS.  309  46  9868 
JAMES  E  MORRISON.  307  46  47.55 
DWAIN  L  MOUSER.  306  34  4592 
KENNETH  D  MUKOMELA.  .501  28  6198 
JERRY  D  MULLINIX.  410  68  75117 
ANDREW  J.  MUNDY   244  78  0080 
MICHAEL  E  NAVLON.  133  :12  73:i6 
WILLIAM  W   NEELY.  JR.  001  ,34  :18:14 
CLAUD  D.  NEILSON.  424  52  2749 
RONALD  R.  NELSON  504  48  2374 
MICHAEL  J   NEVIN.  508  54  7672 
JOHN  R.  NINO.  147  32  1281 
SAMUELS  NIXON.  301  32  9922 
EDMOND  B.  NOLLEY.  217  46  2096 
EDWARD  C.  NORMAN.  227  60  1050 
WILLIAM  A.  NUNN.  529  50  6056 
STANLEY  O  ORROCK.  559  52  2700 
EZEQUIEL  L.  ORTIZ.  523  44  8175 
ROBERT  B  OSTENBERO.  261  96  8948 
FAULT.  OTT.  393  40  5043 
RICHARD  E.  OTTES.  339  28  2733 
ROBERT  L.  OTTO.  328  36  1473 
RONALD  H  OUELLET.  002  30  7793 
JOHN  P  PACIOREK.  on  32  0225 
JAN  B   PACK  WOOD.  555  58  6217 
STEPHEN  B.  PATRICK.  151  32  2937 
JAMES  W   PATTERSON.  179  32  4180 
GLENN  A.  PEARCE.  431  74  3743 
ROBERT  L.  PEARCE.  158  38  9007 
HOWARD  M.  PECKHAM.  182  34  9206 
LEWIS  J.  PEEVY.  260  60  2403 
SALVADOR  PEREZ  MAYOL.  580  68  2109 
OLIVER  D.  PETERS.  2.54  58  0762 


HARRY  R   PIERCE.  155  30  2598 
JEFFREY  L  PIERSON.  145  32  9148 
VITTORFRANCIS  PISANO.  073  :t4  9209 
JAMES  A.  PITTS.  108  30  9047 
ROBERT  R   POINSFTT.  151  30  2900 
ALFRED  J   POOLE.  069  34  8079 
JAMES  I,  POOR.  445  40  6153 
WILLIAM  H.  PORATH.  .393  42  5384 
PETER  P  PORRELLO.  103  32  5445 
JOHN  W   PORTER  423  ,54  9071 
ROBERT  W   POTTS  272  36  4005 
RONALD  F  PRESCOTT.  257  70  0861 
ROBERT  A   PRESTON.  146  .30  1939 
THOMAS  QUISENBERRY.  404  60  4507 
JOSEPH  R   RADIO  AN    110  30  5442 
ERNESTO  RAMOSSANTIAOO.  582  82  4475 
RICHARDS  RASH.  264  52  5009 
SALVADORE  RECIOSANCHEZ.  580  74  9246 
DAVID  W   REED.  183  .32  5784 
CHARLES  W   REEDER.  203  34  0301 
THOMASM   REEVES.  415  62  1725 
LEE  R   REID.  JR.  428  70  9843 
ROBERT  A.  REITZ.  166  32  5304 
JAMES  B  RESPICIO  575  :14  5106 
TRAVIS  REYNOLDS.  419  40  7890 
GARLAND  R   RHYNE.  353  32  6010 
MICHAEL  J.  RICE.  378  42  5348 
GENE  R   RILEY.  247  72  1691 
JOSEPH  B.  RILEY.  027  28  4916 
RAMON  RIVERAITURBE.  581  .50  3142 
DONALD  W   ROBERTS.  422  48  5414 
STEPHEN  M   ROBINSON.  388  40  7301 
ALBERTO  RODRIGUEZ  526  60  6949 
RUBEN  RODRIGUEZRUIZ.  580  94  7901 
ERLING  O   ROLPSON.  .502  48  9237 
JOSEPH  J   ROMANO  088  36  6189 
CHARLES  I.  ROWE.  420  .50  4193 
ROGER  E  ROWE  271  40  7821 
MICHAI.ET  RUANE.  154  32  .50:i6 
RICHARD  M   RUCKER.  451  74  8720 
RODNEY  I)  RUDDOCK.  198  34  9485 
JAMES  E  RUSSELL.  537  42  2105 
JAM&e  W.  RUSSELL.  029  28  5385 
WILLIAM  A   RUSSELL.  495  40  9038 
RONALD  RUTHERFORD.  466  42  4049 
WILLIAM  H   RITLEDGE.  4:i4  60  8824 
PETER  J   RZEMINSKI.350  :I8  1:167 
RICHARD  M  SANCHEZ.  .526  .54  9760 
PRESTON  C  SASSER.  240  .58  7932 
BILLY  W  SC-EARCE.  2:iO  4U  0898 
JAMfS  E  .SCHEURICH.  505  .50  5748 
EUGENE  W  SCHMIDT.  552  62  1777 
WILLIAM  SCHNEIDER.  046  34  8515 
ALAN  I.  .SCHNIPKE  :164  36  4947 
DAVIDL  .SCHRECK.  143  26  8821 
JOHN  I)  -SCHRIMPF  498  46  4768 
DANIEI.SCHWINGHAMMER.  471  56  9091 
BEN  R  SEGKSMAN.  567  62  8229 
WALTER  1.  SEIP   II    160  :14  1808 
ROGER  A  SEVICiNY   003  .30  8841 
LAWRENCE  W  SHANNON.  428  72  8124 
EMANUEL  M  SIIARPE.  JR.  069  :io  7210 
HARRY  11   SHAW  271  34  o:i53 
GEORGEF.  SHERIDAN    .575  44  2048 
ALAN  H  SHERMAN.  i:i6  26  6020 
JAM1-2S  W  SIIOFF   179  32  8218 
.lOSEPH  I    SHIII  A.  173  :io  :1071 
DONALD  R  SIEVERS.  488  42  1949 
BEDFORD  J  SII.VEV.  163  32  1910 
ClIARLKS  K  SMITH.  483  42  6285 
tiARY  S  SMITH   428  42  9696 
HOWARD  K  .SMITH   406  48  2799 
JOHN  P  SMITH.  406  70  1208 
KENNETH  R   SMITH   425  68  75:i6 
KENNETH  W  SMITH   428  72  1127 
NATHAN  R  SMITH   240  .54  2244 
RONALD. I  SMITH.  218  42  :1.534 
RONALD  M  SMITH   :170  38  2220 
WILLIAM  F  SMITH   :144  ill)  1)450 
WILLIAM  R  SMITH.  457  ,58  8968 
JAMES  W  SPEED.  410  02  7899 
GEORGE  T  SPENCER   513  30  i:i32 
THOMAS  A  SPROELICH.  ;190  :t6  9431 
JAMhiS  E  SPURI.OCK   2:14  60  7656 
BILLY  L  .SI  ANDRE.  434  .56  7440 
JI-avSE  T  .SIACK.S  431  74  .5252 
LARRY  D  STACY.  494  :18  47:I9 
CARLTON  W  SI  ANI.EY   227  .54  4410 
.lOHN  T  SIEWAR  T.  366  40  8455 
HERBERT  G  STOCKINCL  728  "7  8594 
ROBBINSM  SKKKING.  5:17  38  2248 
WILLIAM  E  .SIUCKER.  492  46  5108 
OLUFJ   SUNDEEN   474  :16  9.508 
JOHN  II   SYDOW    491  46  1:1.16 
DENNIS  K    lAILLIE.  079  34  5623 
RAYFORD  E  TALI.EY.  424  48  97:17 
JOHN  A  TANDY.  488  46  07:i9 
HOWARD  T  TAYLOR.  200  :14  3274 
ONOFRIO  P    lERHAGNA  047  :10  1345 
DAVID  F    IIIOMAS  228  56  4280 
CARI.ETON  K  THOMP.SON,  :187  40  4:i77 
RAYMOND  THOMPSON   248  72  5157 
WALTER  TORRES  JR    582  62  8647 
VICTOR  TOHRESCOIXJN.  .582  66  4170 
JAMES  A.  TOWN.  376  44  3324 
LEONARD  I.  TRAINER.  024  28  3:141 
VINCENTC  TRAPP.  .534  :10  8758 
DOMINICKTROCCHIA.  147  32  1753 
EDWARD  K   UCHIDA.  576  38  4799 
MICHAEL  P  VALDEZ.  520  :14  6563 
RICHARD  D  VANCE.  .571  .54  7601 
ROBERT  L.  VANCE.  561  46-8142 
BRUCE  W.  VANDERKOLK.  366  48  9934 
KLAAS  VANDERMOLEN.  547  64  8881 
ERROL  H.  VANEATON.  532  48  97:i3 
WILLIAM  J   VECHIONE.  463  58  1133 
LAWRENCE  R.  VERNE.  301  32  2649 


WILLIAM  A  VICK.  228  64  0084 
KARL  P  VOCKERT.  543  44  2329 
CURTISSR   WAGGONER.  451  60  4215 
JAMFJi  M   WAGNER.  209  30  6504 
JAMES  H   WAKEMAN.  497  42  3174 
IXJNALD  J  WALDNER.  406  42  0365 
CHARLES  M   WALKER.  426  76  4894 
JAMES  T.  WALKER.  254  46  7678 
PAUL  D  WALKER.  499  46  7465 
RICHARD  G   WALRUFF.  543  42  0906 
DENNIS  F  WAMPLER.  399  38  7049 
BRUCE  B  WANDS.  083  34  5325 
EZELL  WARE.  428  70  9810 
RONALD  W   WEISKOPF.  487  38  5389 
JAY  L  WELLS.  519  44  6645 
WILLIAM  WESTERDAHl.  523  56  9442 
JOSEPH  WESTON.  II.  224  50  9794 
KENNFTH  M   WHEATLEY.  218  40  5696 
THOMAS  B  WHEEL.  009  34  .5221 
LARRY  A.  WHITE.  509  42  7.567 
MARION  J   WHITE.  411  54  5712 
EDGAR  E  WILKINS.  365  48  5453 
JERRY  WILKINS.  451  74  7129 
FREDERICK  WILLIAMS.  043  :10  3668 
JOHNG   WILLIAMS  012  28  3400 
KENNFTH  WILLIAMSON.  426  84  5100 
RICHARD  WILLIAMSON.  241  62  045S 
CHARLES  H  WIISON.  429  80  35:i5 
WILLIAM  J   WISHART.  143  28  9483 
MYl.FJi  M   WOLFMAN.  HI  :io  8784 
GARY  M   WOODS.  314  44  28.50 
WILLIAM  E.  WYNNS.  415  58  8235 
JOHN  D  ZAVER.  .564  46  1)926 
PAULl.  ZEIGLER    147  :14  .5062 
EDDI  Z.  ZYKO  046  32  2794 
RICHARD  J  ZYI.A.  :163  36  7027 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

MURRAY  J    BERGER   291  :14  1)785 
WILLIAM  HOUKNKJHT  251  58  3480 
CLARENCE  M    BROOKS.  242  .50  1181) 
CALVIN  H  COLE  219  :14  21)78 
THOMAS  K   DEVTTT  :170  :18  :I423 
EIXSONG  IJII.MORE  540  40  1212 
ROBERTO   HARRIS.  JR   238  58  8:i<H) 
WILLIAM  A   HARRISON   .560  48  6752 
THOMAS  IKXKiERLAND  :179  32  20:i6 
SAMUEL  W    HOPKINS.  451)  .54  6406 
DAVID  P  MAIIN  012  32  2;19') 
RONALD  I.  MAL1GW.441  :14  2019 
PAUL  E   PARI.OW   292  28  74:i3 
VAHANSIPANrZI.,556  34  4243 
JAMIS  I.    TRAVIS.  405  56  1709 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ANNA  J.  WIUS<1N,  245  48  8:i93 

THE  F-OLLOWINti  NAMED  OFFKERS  I--OR  PROMO 
TION  IN  THFi  HF-SERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITF;D 
STATF>>.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATF;s<()l)Fi  SFitTION  3300 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ALBERT  M   AR<III11ALD.  JR   259  70  9101 
RAYMOND  M    HREWF:R   058  34  ,55:16 
JAMF-S  R    BURNS   174  ilO  2,506 
J   TOM  DICKENS   III   259  04   1:194 
WILLIAM  B  GIOLino  359  40  9152 
MICHAEL  E  llORFMSI   482  50  7508 
BOYCEG   RF:EVF:S  407  .58  3113 
BARBARA  K  SANDERS.  471  44  9316 
DF.I.MAR  SISK    133  36  8971 
ANTHONY  .SROKA  JR  0.53  32  2215 
RICHARD  P  WAGNER   557  .56  :1007 
PALMER  D.  WILSON.  213  40  81.52 
RONAIJ)  V   WOODHEAD  529  52  7047 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
luthf:k  abhahamson.  504  34  7402 

GEORGE  A   AUI.T   185  :i4  0475 
CHARLF:S  R   BREEDFiN   265  54  9974 
ROIX-iER  R   BUZARD.  21H)  34  7699 
RODNEY  O  CALLAHAN   2.52  80  7048 
LARRY  II  COUCH.  414  72  0931 
ROBERT  L  ENGLISH    168  :t8  2018 
IXIUGLASF  F'ARACI  075  34  3123 
DCJNALD  R   FXJRDEN.  569  56  9705 
ROBERT  V  GALE.  023  :10  5476 
CARIXJS  O  GARDNF:R.  250  62  3992 
EDWIN  N   GRIF'F'IN.  41)7  62  3194 
DAI.Fi  F  HANSEN.  568  52  9742 
ROBERT  L   HARTFIFil.D  401  68  6068 
JOHN  W   HELMS.  424  52  0948 
FERRELI.J   HILL  528  .54  1529 
JOHN  W  HOF'F'MANN.  154  32  0152 
WILLIAM  J   HUI.TBERG.  222  18  1518 
JAMF'.S  R  JOHNSON.  4.30  66  5997 
VAN  M  JONF^l.  243  66  6614 
JOHN  P  KOHL   171  34  0230 
VICTOR  C  LANGF^RD.  369  36  4215 
ROBERT  L  LARSON.  520  30  8270 
WILLIAM  R   MARK  243  74  8378 
DALE  M   MARSH.  366  36  8448 
VILAS  E  MAZEMKE.  391  40  9438 
MICHAEL  J.  MITCHELL.  573  50  8390 
OARRELL  A   NEVES.  283-32  4434 
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DAVID  M   NOLTE 
THOMAS  J   POWF.R 
JAY  R  PRUIM   33; 
CLAUDE  M   RON!- 
DANIEL  M   HOTHW  ; 
THAD  B  RUDD 
LOUIS  S  SHIM. 
JAMES  F  SHUMAK 
ROBERT  E  SM 
JOHN  W  STIEVK 
WINSTON  K   WE- 
WILLIAM  R   YOWN 
DAVID  ZALIS.  219  ' 


AITH 


y.tK 


h 


8  S4  3226 
1  2»7  *a  8468 
0938 

:01  36  S386 
XL.  261  16  1161 
:16  8387 

>  6»71 

373  42  4623 
159  60  7592 
36  3685 

EY  422  42  3079 

;51  70  8S92 

6482 


To  64 

STANLEY  A   BI.OU 
MED 

Tobi 


fEDICAL  CORPS 

lieutenant  colonel 


EOCENE  A.  QUIND    E 
JUDITH  M  SCHllS 


E 


IN 
N  TEI 


(  r 


1.  FY 


h  SON 


THE     FOLLOW! 
CLASS  OF  1988.  f 
FOR  APPO!NTMF.I>  T 
UNITED  STATES   I 
ANT    UNDER  THf 
STATES  CODE.  SE 
JEFFREY  A   AURA 
PATRICIA  A   ABI 
EDWARD  F  ACEV 
KEVIN  H   ADAMS 
JOAQUIN  n  AtlSA 
ANTONIO  A   AOn 
MAYNARDC  AHN 
JEFFREY  C  AHHE 
DANIELS  ALBERT 
MERRITT  E  AI.BE 
CARLISE  E  AI.HE 
DARREN  W    A1.CH 
MICHAELS  Al.EM 
GREGORY  I   ALLlf4 
JOSEPH  K   ALLEN 
JOHN  M   ALVERM 
JOHN  W  AMBEKC 
CRAIG  J   AMNOT1 
GREGORY  J   AND 
JAMF.S  D  ANDEHJ 
MATTHEW  R   ANI 
STEVEN  P  ANDE 
GERALD  H   ANKF 
CHRISTOPHER  1. 
DOUCHES  P  APP^ 
HOWARD  E  ARE' 
BRETT  W   AVANl 
ANDREW  W   BACI 
DOUOI^S  A   BAOfN 
LANCET  BAGLK 
JOSEPH  M    BACiO 
CURTISS  M    BAIL 
JAMES  E  BAKEH 
STEVEN  A  HAKEI 
JAMES  S   BALURl 
CHRISTOPHER  L 
JERALDC  BANG 
PAUL  F  BARBER 
MICHAEL  G 
RUSSELL  BARNf 
WILLIAM  C  BAH 
THOMAS  A  BARf  f 
ROBERT  J   BARR 
DUNCAN  I.  BARU 
MICHAEL  K   BARPE 
ROBERT  G 
DANIEL  D  BARU 
MICHAEL  E  BAS 
RICHARD  A 
PATRICK  M 
RANDALL  J   BEC 
JAY  F  BECKEKf4A 
MICHAEL  J   BEC 
DAVID  C   BEH 
WILLIAM  J 
JOHN  N   BENDEI 
JOSEPH  A  BENE 
LISA  M   BENITE 
DAVID  M 
PAULO  J   BENTC 
DAVID  L  BERD^ 
WALTER  W   BEf 
DEANNA  L  BER 
ROBERT  M   BET 
PETER  B  BIC 
SUSAN  A  BIELS 
JUDE  P  BILAFE 
GEORGE  R   BIS 
RUSSELL  D   BlSfl 
PATRICK  E 
MICHAEL  A 
WILLIAM  P 
WILLIAM  L 
RICHARD  K 
VINCENT  A 
JEFFREY  R 
CRAIG  C   BOHC 
BRENT  D 
STUART  K 
JAMES  G 
HUGH  P  BOYD 
JAMES  H 
SCOTT  A 

GARY  D.  BRANCH 
MARK  W 


BAB  ;er 


c 


;i. 


BRAN  rLEY 
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NE   403  M  lillM 
CAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

lieutenant  colonel 


N    192  36  8765 
H    545  62  7823 


IN  THE  ARMY 


NAMED     CADETS.     GRADUATING 
FD  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE 
,  THE  GRADE  OF  SECOND  LIEUTEN 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE   10.  UNITED 
IONS  531   532  533  AND  4353 
SON    110  52  3427 
53  47  2993 

)  595  03  9210 
08  84  1515 

1).  107  64  54811 
)  .)R  149  74  6533 
R.  II  2in  56  2067 
IS  396  57  71155 
OUl  42  6027 
;TI  225  82  3677 
:55  02  5691 
434  31  8228 
lN  149  68  3758 

532  72  7065 
260  96  9925 
NN.  099  60  6012 
II  483  60  8140 
Oil  62  5389 
IRSON.  412  31  2377 
)N  311  68  0748 
iHSON.  479  86  7281 
IN.  339  70  7225 

Y  212  84  71.58 
INSTEAD  264  89  4027 

T  553  55  7.598 
IV  U12  62  1793 
430  43  1706 
US  004  56  1189 

516  96  3521 
574  20  9746 
IS  169  62  4609 

Y  JR.  530  .56  5500 
IR  288  60  4195 

212  78  4215 
;  228  92  6134 
BALLARD  488  86  3910 
RTEH  JR  585  40  5366 
156  70  9425 

574  32  .5913 

498  82  8803 
K,S  JR.  251  49  7817 
■.-n  312  86  8233 

rrr.  28o  6o  5344 

075  66  1027 
•:LLA.  078  46  3105 

506  80  8778 
LI  530  84  0261 
524  21  4885 
360  48  2337 

263  87  4983 

ITEL.  385  82  .1419 
N  513  70  9621 
MAN.  476  78  7769 
IS  519  04  6600 
468  98  3225 
197  62  2310 

008  48  9075 
0«4  68  4567 
rr.  532  72  1772 
143  56  7286 
.  453  53  2816 
_.353  44  2604 
ARD.  097  62  9048 
ULEY.  JR  097  62  9554 
)RD   158  52  3904 
142  72  1698 
.543  80  7211 
ER.  275  76  9129 
NGER.  549  51  4253 
413  35  4321 
507  70-5698 

264  II  9776 
521  25-5624 
569  73  7644 
023  62  2874 
.  _  560  75  6072 
ELT.  493  64  8487 
I.  571  57  3890 
520  76  8791 

.  05060-9048 
114-58  3470 

JR.  274-74-2699 
.  360-70-5786 
242-33-9790 
435-37-2207 


BAR"  HOLET 


BAll  'M 


BEA  iSE 


HRF  i 
BEIT  ^EL 


BENE  TENTO.  > 


BL/  IR 
BOl  EN 
BOI  NAKER. 
.  BOl  :e. 
BO  m 
BOI  O 
BOl  INE 
IHC  lEl 
BORt  EN 

BOF  >4 
BOS»  3RTH 

IV. 
BRAD  J:Y 
BRAD  J:Y 


LAWRENCE  M   BREDE.  254  19  9058 

JAMES  F  BRENNAN.  JR.  122  42  6046 

THOMAS  M    BRENNAN  067  60  4319 

TIMOTHY  P  BRERETON  098  64  7592 

JEANNE  E  BRITANISKY   097  62  8434 

CHARLES  E  BROADUS.  JR.  420  08  1703 

AARON  W  BRODY    185  50  1066 

ILEAN  K   BROOK.  165  46  2314 

HOWARD  E   BROOKSHIRE.  III.  238  35  5100 

JAMI--S  E    BR<1WN.  Ill    515  78   1928 

KERK  B  BROWN   5,59  92  4780 

TIMOTHY  J   BROWN   305  82  1393 

KATHLEEN  M   BKUCKEH   019  60  1994 

DAVID  P  BRUNER  513  74  3484 

ERIC  B  BRUNS.  435  39  7680 

KAREN  C  BURGIN.  2.19  35  2098 

STEPHEN  A   BURK.  532  70  1540 

WILI.ARD  M   BURLF-SON    III   229  94  8352 

NORVIN  D  BUHRUS.  469  84  3.558 

TROY  I).  BUSBY   .535  92  1657 

R(»BERT  D  BUTLER  279  78  5656 

WINIXSOR  S   BUZ/.A  545  39  4204 

LEO  P  BUZZEKIO   152  70  7071 

JEFFERYC;   BYINCiTON.  529  17  6108 

Sl-OTTJ   BYRNtUS   105  64  0625 

LYLEJ  CADDELI.  465  II   4968 

JACQUELINE  M   CAIN.  579  80  6911 

JEFFREY  S  CAIN   343  46  6772 

ALBERT  A  CALA.  595  05  7728 

ROBERT  D  CALDERON.  462  23  1433 

JOHN  Q  CALHOUN.  220  96  1924 

HUGH  S  CAMPBELL.  330  68  5166 

DANIEL  CANAI.tii   105  58  1965 

WILLIAM  J  CAPRIO.  IK)7  64  8422 

MICHAEL  A  CARI.INO  034  .50  6279 

JOHN  M    CARLISLE   249  88  7183 

KENNETH  R  CARLSON.  328  66  2940 

AI.VIN  B  CARROLL.  IMI3  52  6206 

KEVIN  M  CARROLL.  Oil  56  1512 

BRIAN  A  CARSON  238  35  0954 

PfrTER  M   CARTER   087  62  8148 

JEFFRY  T  CHANCEY   .574  .58  3407 

KATHLEEN  T  CHANDLER   473  74   1469 

DAVID  P  CHAPMAN   538  62   1700 

MARK  A  CHARKFTE.  19<i  48  0999 

JOSEPH  M   ClIATFIELD.  216  82  1802 

BRIAN  E  ClIEE.  448  76  4154 

MICHAEL  W  CHENEITE  016  58  8957 

AIJiN  A  CHENEY.  548  63  6084 

PAUL  J  CHEVLIN   355  44  9835 

STEVES  CHI  476  80  4.561 

DAVID  P  C-IIHISMER   294  5B  6736 

GEORGE  N  CHRISTENSEN    111.  .530  78  2322 

BENSON  1.  CIIU  "71  44  41t>« 

DAVID  H   CHUNG    181  54  8.583 

PAUl.M  CIMINO  (181  60  .55.50 

CHRISTOPHER  J  CLARK    118  52  8330 

RONALD  P  CLARK   439  43  0437 

SCOTT  D.  CLARKE   123  62  9466 

DAVID  R  CU)NTS  546  67  31.56 

TIMOTHY  J   CT.OUSER   2IMI  60  7157 

MELISSA  C(K-HHANE.  086  64  7775 

WILLIAM  J  C-OFFIN  017  60  2005 

DANIEL  P  COLAHANTO  082  60  0404 

OSBORNE  M   COLLINS  592  211  3703 

SCOTT  E  C-Ol.LINS.  446  76  5009 

RAYMOND  (■  COI.UCCIELI.O  JR.  106  44  0163 

CiAHTH  CONNER  .5.58  37  ,5501 

WILLIAM  C  CONNER  452  53  0450 

TIMOTHY  P  C:ONNORS  301  68  6298 

LEAH  K  CONSER   560  39  7416 

WILLIAM  D  CONWEI.L.  369  92  03(H 

CHRIST  COOK   214  90  2196 

RHONDA  K  COOK  512  84  7621 

ANTHONY  C  C-OPEI.AND  413  41  0467 

MARK  W  COPI.EN  457  55  6474 

ROBERT  M  CORNEJO  225  06  0173 

SEAN  J  CORRIGAN.  504  60  3148 

GLENN  R  COVER  218  92  8325 

GREGORY  H   COX.  401  82  7320 

GEOFFREY  A  CRAI-T.  500  82  6682 

ROBERT  A  CRAIG.  562  25  8043 

ROBERT  R  CRAIG.  ,585  29  5388 

MARKS  CRAVOTTA.  126  64  8202 

JOHN  CRAWI--OHD  IV  225  23  9028 

TORY  J  CRAWFX)RD  461  53  0787 

DOUGLAS  C  CRISSMAN   240  98  4708 

JONATHAN  B  CROCKER.  478  94  2051 

CHARLES  T  CROSBY   446  .56  1433 

ROBF.RT  L  CROUCH.  360  44  9461 

RICHARD  A  CRUSAN.  2.57  11  7838 

JOHN  C  CUNNIFFE.  098  52  9926 

ALBERT  K  CUSHON   535  68  0696 

SCOTTD  CUSTER  341  68  4293 

ERIK  C  DAHL.  002  64  6937 

WILLIAM  E  DAHI.BERG.  065  58  3725 

JOHN  S.  DAILEY   IH)6  74  3241 

THEODORE  J   DALEY   476  76  1145 

GAIL  L  DART  372  90  0919 

JOHN  M   DAVIS.  572  69  8922 

WILLIAM  C  DEGUTIS.  046  44  9927 

ANDREA  R   DEOUTTADAURO.  185  62  6958 

DANIEL  V   DELEON.  561  71  8619 

SEAN  T  DELLER.  117  58  0507 

DAVID  L  DELLINGER.  242  29  5067 

JAMES  R  DEMOSS.  077  66  0748 

DONNA  L  DENNERLEIN.  549  41  0800 

LISA  M   DENNY.  321  68  3340 

BARRY  G   DEPOT.  025  62  7016 

THOMAS  J   DESPERITO.  107  66  7966 

DAVID  W  DETATA.  552  57  1287 

KEITH  A.  DETWILER.  211  52  6805 

MARY  C  DEVOE.  007  72  9824 

ELLEN  S  DEXTER.  360  48  8950 

RICARDO  F  DIAZJIMENEZ.  583  94  3706 

AMY  M   DICKINSON.  265  39  2223 

ANTHONY  J.  DINALLO.  JR,  079-54-9720 


DOUGLAS  A.  DISINGER.  298-58-8297 
CATHERINE  L  DIX  271-60-3505 
GEORGE  K  DIXON.  099  52-0509 
JOHNT  DLUZAK.  393  54  8207 
DAVID  J  DLUZYN.  223  21  8035 
DEAN  M   DOCHTERMAN.  221  ,38  5261 
JAMES  E  DODSON   384  86  8786 
ALBERT  F  IXJMBROWSKI.  044  54  1847 
STEVEN  K   DONALDSON   568  08  6322 
JENNIFER  J   DONNELLY.  285  74  4636 
CHRISTOPHER  A  DONOVAN.  019  56  2448 
THOMAS  T  DOR AME.  550  67  7329 
ROBERT  L  DORAN.  .356  44  5564 
TIMOTHY  T  DORAN  286-48  1853 
JOHN  J   DORNEY.  075  42  7238 
GRANT  R    DOTY.  468  92  8137 
SCOTT  H   DOUGLAS.  474  86  2263 
MICHAEL  E  DOYLE.  Ill  62  3203 
PATRICK  O   DOYLE.  230  02  8543 
DAVID  A   DROTAR   362  92  9230 
AI-AN  H   DRUM   507  68  7926 
STEPHEN  H   DUEA  541  02  4658 
ROBERT  I..  DUFF'Y.  556  65  2545 
JOHN  MDUHAMEL.  001  42  6249 
GARY  V   DUNCAN.  218  98  9775 
ALBERT  H   DUNFEE.  279  76  7849 
CHRISTOPHER  A   DURAND.  080  66  1332 
JAMVS  M    DURHAM   492  82  9776 
JAMh^  F  DUSENBERRY.  Ill   247  04  0302 
CCJLLEEN  A   DWYER   568  78  5578 
PATRICK  A   DWYEK  018  58  5544 
THOMAS  A   EARUS.  449  39  9877 
MATIHEW  P  EASLEY.  522  15  8.179 
MICHAEL  O  EAST  ,579  84  1849 
CHRISTOPHER  R   EASTER    134  60  1907 
DAVID  R   EBBRECHT  062  58  4300 
ANDREW  W   EBERHARD  258  21  0275 
GREGORY  R   EBNER  ,373  88  2026 
ERIN  P   EDGAR   462  43  1904 
JOHN  B   EDWARDS  438  51  5285 
JOHN  F  EGAN  040  66  ,5901 
STEPHEN  M    EGBERT.  114  62  8819 
DAVID  G   EHLIS  501  94  7078 
MARK  E  EICHEI.MAN.  226  84  6385 
PAl'l.  1.  EISENMANN  014  60  2325 
ROBERT  E   EISIMINGEK   417  76  1874 
RAYMOND  K   ELDERD   III.  225  80  4403 
I  IMOI IIY  J   ENGl.ING.  384  78  6605 
THEODORE  M    EPPLE  469  64   1744 
MICHAEL  D   F.SCH   II    174  48  4203 
STEVEN  E   FSKRIIXIE  467  23  6.569 
MICHAEI.C-  f^SQUIVEI.  526  89  4981 
GARl  H  S  f-STADT    166  60  9196 
PABLO  I-STRADA  4.56  25  1894 
ARNOLD  H  EVANS  259  33  0914 
KELLY  M   EVANS.  504  88  0066 
MICHAEL  I)  EVANS.  035  .36  9311 
ROBERT  P  FABRIZZIO  II   040  48  4348 
SAMUEL  P  FAGONE.  JR   542  82  8016 
[K)NALDG   FALI.IN  418  02  4220 
MlCHAEl  J    FARLEY   472  84  2346 
BARTIl  C   FASSBENDER   377  82  0465 
THOMAS  C-   ELDER  314  72  3176 
ADRIAN  J    FEHI.  277  66  8636 
WILLIAM  S  FIELD  525  43  7085 
PITER  A   FINKEN   506  74  0421 
KAREN  A   FISH   530  72  6172 
ROBERT  J   FITZSIMMONS  JR.  526  77  8696 
MATTHEW  C-   FLY   307  84  5714 
WADE  A   FOOTE  477  BO  4324 
DAVID  D  FORCHIELLI   040  56  .3695 
ANDREA  M   FTIRD.  126  64  8140 
MARY  M    FOREMAN   228  21  8051 
KEVIN  C  FORIIER.  530  74  8610 
JCXSEPH  E  FCXSIER  339  68  6556 
ROBERT  FRAIRE.  568  13  6520 
BRIAN  D    FRAI.EY    384  84  4326 
DOUGLAS  E  FRALEY,  272  70  3172 
GEORGE  H   FRANCO  217  02  2444 
STEVEN  R   FRANK  080  66  5646 
ANTOINE  FRECHE.  190  50  6005 
MARK  A   FREITAG   503  76  4843 
GREGORY  O   FRIEDLAND.  454   19  5796 
VAUGHN  A   FRIGON.  227  80  5846 
KENNfTH  H   FRITZSCHE.  134  50  6360 
MALCOLM  B  FROST.  563  59  8125 
WALTER  D  F-RYE.  248  41  8831 
JEFF  B   PUCHS.  383  88  4255 
MARC  D  FUREY.  382  86  0838 
DALEK   FURROW.  543  84  3308 
STEVEN  R.  FUSINETTI.  334-46-7J79 
NORMAN  H.  FUSS.  III.  098-80-0358 
MICHELE  L.  FUTERNICK,  I24-54-91M 
THOMAS  B  GABRIELE.  095-50-8518 
DANIEL  M.  GADBOIS.  016-56-3473 
PRANCINE  A.  GAGNE.  138-70-3287 
SANDY  L.  QALACIO.  JR.  148-74-9883 
JAMES  L  OALANTE.  047-70-5733 
JAMES  C  GALLUP.  522-94-4929 
SAMUEL  J  CAMEL.  133-56-8913 
CHRISTOPHER  E.  GAKNY.  143-70-7775 
SEAN  GANO.  UO-54-8832 
ANTONIO  GARCIA.  283-79-6994 
WILUAM  A.  GARLAND.  031-60-1281 
TODD  GARUCK.  126-58-8948 
JOHN  L  OARNICA.  589-57-0450 
QEOROE  T.  OARRELL,  475-76-J090 
PATRICK  L.  GARY.  254-41-1374 
BRIAN  K.  GATES.  524-08-0«03 
GEORGE  C.  GATUNG.  066-60-1159 
GREGORY  A.  GATTI.  585-11-1413 
JOSEPH  M.  GAUDETTE.  374-72- 1865 
MARC  L.  GAUVAL.  592-18-4004 
JOHN  A.  GEORGE.  247-13-8173 
RANDY  A.  GEORGE.  483-94-9642 
BRADLEY  T.  QERICKE.  341-48-0848 
JOHN  S.  OERSCH.  397-76-2059 
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ANTHONY  C.  OILB.  518-94-5699 
RICHARD  D,  OILLEM.  JR.  199-58-6887 
MICHAEL  J,  GILLETTE.  454-55-0509 
CniRISTINA  M.  GIRARD.  083-64-6873 
KIMBERLY  S.  GLASSPORD.  359-64-3021 
PETER  C  GLOVER.  JR.  152-64-8089 
SIMON  R.  OOERGER.  502-58-5758 
JOHN  C.  OOETZ.  II.  397-74-7720 
TROY  M.  OOLDHAMMER.  503-84-8529 
JOSE  M.  CK>MEZ.  108-68-3564 
CAREN  A.  OOODE.  229-74-5198 
KENNETH  J.  GOODLOW.  452-41-4598 
JERI  L.  GORDON.  589-S3-0SS3 
8ANJU  OOSWAMI.  155-74-2477 
MICHAEL  J  GOULD.  025-60-5873 
GREGORY  A.  GRABER.  345-70-2658 
SHARON  L.  QRASLEY.  367-90-7305 
GREGORY  H.  GRAVES.  223-08-4717 
DELVAKIA  GRAY.  247-25-8904 
KEVIN  J,  GRAY.  040-68-9564 
JOHN  W,  GREEN.  287-66-2178 
JOHN  E.  ORIFFIS.  049-72-5967 
RAYMOND  E.  GRIFFITHS.  092-56-4091 
ADAM  R  GRIJALBA.  585-37-2839 
CHRISTIAN  B.  GRINSELL,  551-35-8176 
KARL  G.  GRIZIO.  423-98-4932 
WILUAM  A.  OROTZ.  III.  311-54-9410 
MICHAEL  J.  GRUBER.  533-86-8001 
STUART  J.  GUBLER.  523-29-6750 
ATHENA  C  GUY.  381-74-9655 
CHRISTOPHER  K  GUYON.  178-62-9588 
GREGORY  J  HAACK.  269-78-6313 
DYLAN  J.  HAAS.  287-78-8320 
COLLS.  HADDON.  223-23-1281 
THOMAS  J  HAOEL.  118-62-7448 
JOEL  D.  HAGY,  296-70-5010 
JOHN  E.  HALEY.  238-96-8269 
ELIZABETH  N.  HALPORD.  495-84-7299 
DAWN  P.  HALL.  194-46-0973 
JAMES  W  HALL.  393-68-1835 
JO  L  HALL.  217-02-6993 
JOHN  HALLER.  JR.  051-64-9214 
THOMAS  K   HALLETT.  503-94-1968 
UNWOOD  Q.  HAM.  JR.  578-76-1495 
DAVID  M.  HAMILTON.  018-62-6082 
KARLTON  HAMILTON.  344-70-5158 
PAUL  R.  HAMILTON.  216-80-6839 
ROBERT  E.  HAMILTON.  422-74-5707 
DAVID  A.  HAMM.  565-84-3348 
MICHAEL  W.  HAMM.  223-25-1042 
MORGAN  P.  HANLON.  027-60-9844 
ROBERT  J   HANNAH.  503-88-5077 
CHRISTOPHER  H   HANNON.  149-66-5728 
LANCE  D   HANSEN.  476  72  0589 
ERIK  W.  HANSON.  552-08-8477 
KIRK  W.  HANSON.  552-08-8490 
GLENN  D  HARRINGTON.  210-60-0600 
BENJAMIN  M   HARRIS.  293-86-3033 
KEVIN  S  HARRIS.  378-66-9998 
ROBERT  D.  HARRIS.  269  74-2223 
TERRENC:E  V.  HARSHFIELD.  369-82-8705 
NICHOLAS  J.  HART.  137-66-0036 
STEVEN  D   HART.  412-94-2890 
JOHN  P  HARTKE.  361-68-3422 
WILLIAM  F  HASPER.  091-44-7713 
DAVID  P.  HATHAWAY.  527-83-0119 
JACQUELYN  A.  HAUO.  392-72-6998 
MICHAEL  T  HAWN.  479-92-9620 
PEGGY  A.  HAYES.  396-78-5882 
PHIUP  J.  HAYES.  497-58-3161 
HAROLD  M.  HAYS.  333-64  5346 
CHARLES  E.  HAYWOOD.  JR.  252-37-4410 
MICHAEL  W.  HAZELWCXID.  430-45-4167 
TODD  J.  HECKER.  096-46-4662 
JEFFERY  J   HEER.  491-82-0107 
CnjmK  H   HEIDELBAUGH.  480-45-1836 
CHRISTINE  J.  HELD.  398-82-4542 
CAROL  A.  HELLER.  088-58-3842 
OARIEN  P.  HELMLINGER.  538-90-3379 
GEORGE  E.  HELMS.  386-54-7844 
TODD  F.  HELT,  303-84-4570 
JEREMIAH  S.  HENEGHAN.  140-68-3836 
MICHAEL  G.  HENLEY.  237-19  3920 
MICHAEL  W.  HENRY.  523-82-9980 
CHARLES  T  HENSLEY.  183-58-9081 
JEFFREY  HENSLEY,  270-70-5292 
CURTIS  J  HERRICK.  III.  225-25-4758 
RONALD  D  HERRING.  237-25-6999 
TIMOTHY  R.  HESS.  183-50-7542 
ALAN  W.  HESTER.  417-13-5013 
USA  M.  HEVERI.  527-83-8519 
JOHN  P.  HIATT.  549-53-2119 
TIMOTHY  P.  HIEBERT.  016-80-7578 
JAMES  M.  HILL.  JR.  225-13-2894 
MARK  C.  HILL,  014-80-5803 
ALLAN  W.  HINKLE.  533-78-3730 
RICHARD  C.  HINMAN.  579-06-9933 
CUFPORD  A.  HODGE.  380-78-7504 
GREGORY  W.  HODGE.  508-98-2431 
JODI  L  HODGE.  083-60-4629 
KEITH  D.  HOHMAN.  299-76-3811 
MICHAEL  R  HOLLAND.  417-92-9219 
DEAN  H.  HOMMER.  537-74-2186 
ARTHUR  C  HOOD.  III.  242-90-9838 
PAUL  M   HOOGENBOOM.  303-82-4749 
ROBERT  S  HOOKNESS.  JR.  570-47-1021 
DENNIS  C.  HOPKINS.  210-50-3767 
KIRK  E.  HOTELUNG.  270-68-5628 
COUN  E.  HOTNIT.  058-64-3825 
ERIC  J.  HOWARD.  379-52-4798 
RONNIE  W  HOWELL.  490-84-0481 
MICHAEL  C.  HOYNES.  105-86-3732 
MARK  G  HRECZUCK.  011-56-0953 
FRANZ  J.  HUBER,  463-51-5623 
LEONARD  S  HUFF.  400-92-9996 
ROBERT  L.  HUFFAKER.  376-90-4037 
DEAN  G.  HUGHES.  166-54-9465 
EDWARD  T.  HUGHES.  176-52-2SM 
SCOTT  A.  HUNT.  378-90-1000 


IAN  P.  HUNTER.  219-98-2675 
CHRISTOPHER  R.  HUPP.  302-62-1007 
CRAIG  A.  HURLEY.  105  58  1297 
PAUL  J.  HURLEY.  JR.  031-48-4014 
WAYNE  J,  HUTT.  JR.  478-78-3598 
INKU  HWANG.  218-80-0832 
PATRICK  J.  HYNDS.  014-56-9628 
JOHN  J.  lANNITELLO.  JR.  388-74-3829 
JOSE  F  IBARRA,  108-68-6741 
WARNER  A.  IRIZARRY.  056-66-3097 
JAMES  T.  ISACCO.  175-60-8849 
WALTER  E,  ISLER.  JR.  539-82-1488 
COUN  H.  ITAGAKI,  575-98-5115 
BARRY  G.  IVES,  JR,  590-10-5631 
LAWRENCE  M.  IWANSKI.  061-54-7620 
ARCHIE  JACKSON.  III.  090-64-9756 
GREGORY  A.  JACKSON.  412-11-1374 
JOHN  S.  JANOWSKI.  137-74-7557 
LOUIS  D.  JEAN.  137  58-6686 
RAYMOND  M.  JEFFERSON.  III.  062-60-4509 
MARK  E.  JEFFRIS.  093-34-0386 
GREGORY  M.  JENKINS.  292-74-3736 
SEAN  M  JENKINS.  041-58-3739 
MARILOU  A.  JILBERT.  231-74-1452 
CHARUE  JOHNSON.  JR.  301-72-7469 
LEWIS  A.  JOHNSON.  JR.  447-68-4325 
MICHAEL  W.  JOHNSON.  227-88-8241 
MITCHELL  B.  JOHNSON.  223-94-4128 
RONALD  G.  JOHNSON.  522-17-2539 
SCOTT  A.  JOHNSON.  533-80-3445 
DARIN  K.  JONES.  480-90-3830 
MARK  D.  JONES.  227  17  7543 
MARK  D  JONES.  066-66-3703 
ANDREW  J  JUKNELIS.  212-72-9001 
'MICHAEL  E.  KAFFKA.  124-62-3292 
RALPH  L.  KAUZLARICH.  516-96-6682 
MARY  K.  KEARNEY.  121-60-9778 
JOHN  JG  KEATING.  052-66-6973 
BRIAN  J.  KEEN.  265-83-0455 
MICHAEL  J.  KEITH.  238-37-3078 
ERIC  R.  KELTNER.  307  66-5216 
ERIC  C.  KELTZ.  213-76-1529 
JAMES  T.  KENNARD.  275-78-0680 
ANTHONY  S.  KETRON.  217-02-5389 
ROBERT  H.  KEWLEY.  JR,  133-64-6686 
RICHARD  T  KIDWELL.  132-50-8135 
CARL  J.  KIELBASA.  121-54-7016 
RICHARD  K.  KILIXIW.  313-88-9613 
JOHN  M.  KILGALLON.  068-44-6076 
CHRISTINE  M  KILLORAN.  168-52-3518 
DAVID  Y.  KIM.  226  25- 1189 
DO  Y.  KIM.  550  31-4478 
WON  S  KIM.  275-66-1763 
JEFFREY  A   KIMES.  058-64-7285 
ROBERT  L  KING.  485-90-4684 
SCOTT  D  KING.  237-35-6629 
STEVEN  M   KING.  075-64-7365 
DANIEL  K.  KIRK.  III.  265-77-7880 
ROBERT  O  KIRKLAND.  063-66-9053 
BOBBY  J  KIRKPATRICK.  539-82-0352 
MATTHEW  B.  KIRT.  363-80-2494 
RICHARD  M   KIVI.  JR.  536-82-5166 
JOHN  E.  KLATT.  348-68-2790 
MICHAEL  K   KLEE.  561  49-9553 
GINA  M   KLEIN.  097-64-4494 
CHARLES  H  KLINGE.  JR.  217-02-2546 
LORI  J.  KLINGER,  196-603790 
KEVIN  P  KLUTZ,  404-13-4069 
CECILIA  A  KNECHT,  070-66-7695 
JOSEPH  P.  KNIGHT.  428-29-9974 
STEVEN  D.  KNIGHT.  269-52-4954 
MARK  A.  KNOWLTDN.  245-33-6854 
GERALD  C  KOBYLSKI.  202-46-8485 
GORDON  KOHL.  JR.  202-50-8808 
CHRISTOPHER  J   KOLLY.  364-78-1155 
STEPHEN  A   KOSKl.  396  82-4454 
RICHARD  H   KRAFFT.  084  46-0282 
DAVID  M   KRALL.  266-89-4573 
JUDITH  R   KRESS.  059-66  7318 
PHILIPS.  KRICHILSKY.  145-42-7665 
KEVIN  J  KRIESEL.  226-96-9345 
TODD  J.  KRUSE.  513-74-2392 
PRANK  G.  KUBISTA.  474  88-3736 
HEIDI  H.  KUEBLER,  084  42-9585 
DALE  C  KUEHL,  418  15-5273 
USA  M   KUESSNER.  213-02-0305 
SCOTTD.  KUNSELMAN.  173-62-1743 
MICHAEL  E.  KURILLA.  473-84-1139 
AARON  M.  KUZEMKA.  088-46-7244 
JOHN  E.  LACKSEN.  253-35-5630 
DAVID  J.  LAPONTAINE,  557-67-3130 
DEVRIE  A.  LAFRENIERE.  014-62-8549 
RAMONA  D  LAIB.  071-44-1267 
SCOTT  D.  LANDRY.  217-92-1366 
COLEMAN  R  LARLEE.  JR.  107-60-8003 
DANIEL  S  LARSEN.  249-333859 
DAVID  M.  LAUDERDALE.  464-29-3510 
TIMOTHY  S.  LAUGHREY.  244-02-4159 
THOMAS  P.  LAVALLEE,  JR.  527-51-1431 
EDWARD  R,  LAWSON.  JR.  036-40-6841 
BERNARD  W.  LEE,  136-76-7643 
SHANE  E.  LEE.  458-11-7353 
DAVID  C.  LEEK.  548-23-7206 
MARTIN  T  LEFEVOUR.  360-70-8450 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  LEHNER.  105-44-6194 
PAUL  E.  LEISTENSNIDER.  138-58-1827 
CHAD  G   LEMAY.  275-52-1610 
ROBERTS  LEONARD.  119-60  6668 
ROBIN  M.  LESJACK.  397-84-9227 
JOHN  W.  LET  ARTE.  372-80-3749 
COREY  R,  LEVERETTE.  256-35-9570 
JOHN  W.  LEWIS,  452-37-5161 
JOSEPH  M  LEWIS,  046-56-8893 
LYLE  E.  LEWIS,  285-70-7024 
SEAN  P,  LEWIS,  004-76-6784 
JOHN  J,  UNDSAY,  072  64-8217 
PAULS.  LINKINS.  549-43-6519 
BRUCE  G.  UPP.  097-48-8434 
THORSTEN  A.  UTTAU.  046-70-4003 


JOSE  R.  LOBATON.  108-68-3403 
JAN  K  LCX;KHART.  296-72-9339 
STEVEN  R.  LOOUSCI.  049-72-4494 
GREGORY  H.  LOUKS,  469-78-6385 
SHARON  K.  LOVELESS.  289-74-4899 
MICHAEL  R.  LOVER.  276-76-99S2 
ANTONIO  LUCIANO.  148-58-9173 
CHRISTOPHER  W.  LUHMAN.  468-82-2424 
JAMES  P  MACKIN.  360-52-6460 
CHRISTOPHER  H   MAGEE.  579-04-4471 
JOHN  E.  MAKER.  JR.  115-64-8302 
BRIAN  B.  MAHONEY.  223  21-9540 
SCOTT  A.  MAITLAND.  562  75  9298 
ANTHONY  M.  MALBA,  III,  210-52-4699 
MICHAEL  J.  MANION,  JR.  244-35-2509 
RODNEY  C  MANOR,  481-94-4724 
JOHN  V  MARADITS.  285-64-4888 
FRANCIS  G  MARESCO,  JR,  059-80-9258 
PABLO  C,  MARIANO,  151-70-9373 
JOSEPH  R.  MARKERT.  035-50-3172 
DAVID  S  MARKS.  047-68-1478 
ANN  T.  MARSHALL.  530-76-9997 
JOHN  C.  MARTEN.  385-82-7648 
CUNTRON  J  MARTIN.  582-65-4302 
DAVID  W  MARTIN.  414-86-5022 
EUGENE  J   MARTIN.  JR,  051-68-0656 
JEFFREY  R  MARTINDALE,  545-49-1972 
DAVID  M.  MARTINEZ.  454-41-1092 
EDWIN  MARTINEZ.  II.  230-191140 
MONTE  M.  MASTERS.  150-56-4198 
THOMAS  P  MATHERS.  228-17-4358 
PATRICK  E  MATLOCK.  559-55-0903 
CRAIG  M  MATSUDA.  225-25-3458 
MICHELLE  A  MATTHES.  221  60  9333 
PATRICK  L  MATTHEWS.  558-55-2542 
LEONARD  H  MATZ.  JR,  291-64-2581 
JOHN  P.  MAULTSBY.  266-59-0728 
JOHN  P  MAZA.  532-769658 
ROBERT  J.  MCALEER.  224-21-2466 
ARTHUR  B.  MCAULAY.  241-13-8505 
DOUGLAS  C.  MCBROOM,  499-72-3152 
THOMAS  L.  MCCAFFERTY.  281  48-5723 
MARC  G  MCCLELLAN.  229-06-4301 
WILLIAM  S  MCCLOUD.  267-45  0616 
MARC  R  MCCREERY.  484  92  7587 
WILLIAM  E.  MCDOWELL.  481-94-4403 
CRAIG  S  MCGINNIS.  281  74-3210 
PAUL  M  MCGRATH.  222-38-8053 
PATRICK  J.  MCHENRY.  273  52-9397 
GREGORY  W  MCINTYRE.  226-11-5571 
JOSEPH  P  MCKAY.  432-41-9369 
MCKEE  DAVID  D.  556-04-0219 
BERNADETTE  D  MCLAUGHUN.  103-62-5506 
MARK  D  MCLAUGHLIN.  193-60-9424 
KELVIN  D  MCLENDON.  454-41-8208 
JOSEPH  L  MCMILLEN.  384-70-7046 
TIMOTHY  R  MCMINN.  161  54-6293 
BRIAN  S  MCNAUGHTON.  263-69-2723 
GEORGE  B  MCNEELY.  IV.  361-66-0386 
DENNIS  J   MCNULTY.  188-52-2235 
JAMES  R  MEADE.  400-82-2835 
EDWARD  J.  MELANSON.  032-58-6236 
MICHAEL  A   MELLOR.  574-54-9404 
JOHN  W  MENGES.  386-84-4793 
BRIAN  J.  MENNES.  087-64-9313 
RODNEY  A  MENTZER.  189  58-8897 
RONALD  B  MEREDITH.  147  58  2738 
STEPHEN  L  MICHAEL,  149  68  6020 
WALTER  T  MICHEL.  553-35-5536 
BRIAN  M   MICHELSON.  533  74  3787 
DARREN  S  MILLER.  565  35-6038 
DAVID  E.  MILLER.  027-60-3839 
DONNA  M  MILLER.  556-59-0316 
GREGORY  J.  MILLER.  249-47-0443 
TERESA  L  MILLER.  297-66-9851 
TODD  D  MILLER.  282-76-6134 
DOUGLAS  W   MILLS.  151-56-2540 
ROCCO  M   MINICUCCI.  187  60-3549 
MICHAEL  S  MITCHINER,  511-74-1137 
MATTHEW  C  MOELLERING.  228-21-5394 
ERIC  V   MOHNEY.  003-58-8071 
RICHARD  F  MOLYNEAUX.  JR.  090-52-7357 
CHERYL  L  MOMAN,  418-843916 
VICTOR  F  MONDO,  098-60-4304 
DAVID  J  MONK.  397  90-3138 
JCJSEPH  A  MONTANARO.  JR.  510-72-8258 
ROBERT  M   MONTGOMERY.  208-52-0698 
CAROLINEJ   MOORE.  101  42-4113 
ROBERT  S  MOORE.  523-31   1856 
ROBERT  D  MORAN.  582-79-2739 
MARK  J  MORASKY.  382  92-6929 
DANNY  E  MORGAN.  459-19-1379 
JEFFREY  S.  MORGAN.  299-74-4245 
PAUL  P.  MORTON.  III.  135-58-1114 
JOHN  B.  MOSHER.  481-84-9331 
JEFFREY  P  MUHLENKAMP.  190-80-0204 
DANA  A  MUNARI.  305-72-6341 
JAMES  P  MURPHY.  124-64-4153 
JOHN  J.  MURPHY.  III.  198-44-4199 
JOHN  A  NAGL.  506-94-9508 
ALFRED  NAJERA.  549-57-9603 
NANCY  L-  NAKAHARA,  546-63-4228 
PHILLIP  J.  NAPOUTANO.  233-15-8072 
WILUAM  W  NASE.  224-25-8306 
MARCEL  R.  NAUJOK.  452-59-2839 
RAFAEL  D.  NEORON,  214-96-2155 
JOHN  H.  NELSON.  523-21-6311 
JON  R  NELSON.  522-23-3188 
SUZANNE  R   NELSON,  280-76-1121 
DARREL  B  NEROVE.  550-57-2122 
CHARLES  E.  NEWBEGIN,  542-96-9128 
ERNEST  NICHOLS,  III,  546-15-7265 
JASON  C.  NIELSEN,  550-31-4159 
STEVEN  B  NITSBERG,  054-52-0165 
MICHAEL  W.  NOBLE.  283-17-3727 
DAVID  E.  NOEGEL.  593-05-3814 
SEAN  M,  NOLAN.  154-64-4213 
JOHN  B.  NORTHROP,  336-58-1564 
JOHN  P,  NORTON.  420-80-7238 
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DANIEL  S.  NUNN. 
FREDERICK  I   NUTfE; 
PATRICK  M.  OBRIl 
LEO  J.  ODONNELL, 
EILEEN  M 
HOLLY  A. 
JOHN  J  OLEINIK, 
DAN  8.  OLEXIO 
EDDIE  OUVER. 
EDRICO  OLIVER 
KEITH  E.  OLSON 
MARTIN  J  Ol£ON 
ANTHONY  L  OLVT 
FRANK  A.  ONEAL 
DANIEL  P  ONEILL 
JEFFREY  T  OPPEl 
JAMES  R  ORBOCK 
08SANNA  MICHAE 
ROSANNE  P  OTT.  ! 
MARK  H.  OTTOSOl 
DAVID  S.  OVERTOl 
CURTIS  B 
JOHN  V   PAINTER 
JOHN  E.  PALMER 
MICHAEL  E 
JEFFERSON  R 
MICHAEL  J   PAPE. 
JANICE  L. 
TIMOTHY  A 
KEITH  J.  PARKER 
BENTON  J.  PARTL 
MICHELLE  J  PATI  I 
JUSTIN  P  PATSEY 
ANDRE  M  PAUKA, 
RICHARD  U  PAUL 
CHARLES  A 
JACK  E  PEAK.  300f54 
KENNETH  G 
STANNON  M 
DAVID  W.  PENCZA  » 
SHAWN  P.  PENNUJS 
CLAUDE  C  PERK 
JOHN  D  PERO.  2: 
JEFF  D  PETERSE:  I 
ANDRES  J 
HOWARD  K 
GORDON  W 
DANIEL  H  PICKING 
CHRISTOPHER  L 
RAUL  A  PINA.  551 
CARMEN  J   PINO 
BRADLEY  W 
GENE  M  PISKATf  R, 
ERIC  J 
KENNETH  W 
ANDREW  P 
MICHAEL  S 
TORRANCE  J 
WILUAM  A 
JOEL  D.  PORTUEf  E 
RANDY  E 
JOHN  G.  POWERJ 
GORDON  T 
JEFFREY  C 
KENNETH  S 
ALEJANDRO  M 
BRIAN  R  PULPOqO 
STEPHEN  R.  PUR 
ROBERT  J  RABB 
CURTIS  T.  RAMSEY 
WILUAM  U 
CRAIG  A 
PETER  J  RAYNA 
LARRY  P  REBACf 
DARREN  M 
ROBERT  T 
KEVIN  R  REEVEJ 
RANDALL  R 
ROBERT P 
LAWRENCE  D 
MYRON  J. 
ERICK  A 
RICHARD  M 
TODDR 
KURT  T  RICCI 
DANIEL  E  RICE. 
FREDERICK  L. 
CANDICE  L 
RYANN 
SHAWN  M 
LAUREL  M. 
ANDREW  P. 
CHARLES  D 
JERRY 
MAGDA  M 
EDWARD  L 
STUART  A  ROOl 
MARK  H.  ROSE 
PATRICK  M 
MICHAEL  J 
KENNETH T 
PHILIP  P.  RUPE 
JOHN  R.  RYAN. 
MICHAEL  P 
MARK  H.  SALAS. 
GEORGE  J 
SCOTT  R.  SALLA{I 
BENJAMIN  J 
WARREN  C. 
CELSO  J. 
JEFFREY  W 
EDWARD  D. 
ANOELIKAU 
DAVID  P. 
KAREN  M 
JAMES  R. 
CLAY  S.  SCHERI  R 


PEDI  HCORD. 
PEDI  RSON. 


PETER  SON 
PHEI  AN 
PHEI  PS, 


PIPl  IN, 

KATI  IR. 

PLUCKHC  RN 

POI  LOCK. 
POPP  ^S 
POR'  ER 

PO  ITER. 
POR'  ER. 


PRAI  RIE. 
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ia2-45-900« 
1-45-7184 
12-8511 
I98-88-8I2S 
.  102-52-4231 
1-29-5401 
115-68-4325 

223-15-0431 

245-08-1011 
V.  412-82-2263 
1-64-3503 
323-54-0105 
III.  018-62-0813 
:.  581-26-9973 
IR.  579-70-6498 
I  26-73-9457 

362  78-7189 
1.  164-48-7480 
199-86-9599 
138-70-4911 
014-62-2589 
035-50-0155 
V.  152-62-1936 
354-66  2885 
206-46  5448 
074  54  0107 
179-52-1891 
;.  216-58-9258 
0541 

I.  353-80-8100 
506-12-0559 
013-42-3482 
503-96-9369 
1.  456-45-6053 
18  2581 
562-19-2285 

430-29-8365 
I.  502-56-6219 
286-68-0159 
„.  206-58-6211 
PIETRZAK.  324-12-2498 
39-0298 
>80-52-4696 
.  116-52-6820 
011-60-2690 
142-14-3521 

521-31-4314 
399-86-9119 
003-461160 

241-35-3293 
163  62-1115 
;.  106-58-1118 
564-61-6972 
100-58-1581 
518  06-8829 
153-14-0329 
368  92-9543 
582  85-6824 
_i,  411-10-2168 
•ELL.  113  50  2585 
453  41-0391 
238-98-4068 
'.  JR.  246-31-4383 
489-14-4560 
043-46-0049 
388-54-1454 
546-61-2814 
.045-74  1252 
309  88  8151 
ES.  259  319013 
I.  055-64-5628 

569-88-5401 
:.  468-96-0143 

585-94-8106 
1.  551-71-3607 
I.  208-50-1691 
j-82-1124 
40-10-4111 

556-55-2030 

218-94-4904 
229-12-0328 
I.  534-86-0281 
\.  496-80-6112 
,.  211-18-3848 
JR.  252-33-4666 
JR.  264-89-0396 
:.  581-89-2216 
111-62-4063 
204-56-4191 
'  63-41-1538 
258-23-8452 
I.  410-92-9639 
t.  483-68-8091 
115-58-5381 
530-88-6154 
481-96-2593 
584-30-1352 

264-83-4228 
002-48-8119 

114-64-1011 
261-81-1031 
I.  III.  551-21-8621 
:,  561-43-2512 
434-25-8463 

200-60-6875 
318-52-4771 
,  500-18-8205 
C.  149-68-1008 
504-18-2863 


PREl  IMORE. 

PRY  50SKI. 

P  IIG. 


RAYMO  >(D. 


REBI  LEZ, 
REDN  AN 


REG/  H, 

Rl  IMERS. 
.  REINE  CE. 
.  REINS1  EDT 


RE>  NO. 
.  REYNOI  DS, 
5  15-1 
.    40 
R  CE 
RICT  ARDSON. 
.  RICHAF  DSON, 
RICHi  RDSON. 
.  RICK  ETTS. 
RlEf  STRA. 
RIG  JE-V 
'  RODRIGI  EZ. 

RODI  IGUEZ, 
ROE  B 


.  ROi  S 
ROU  fDS, 
RO  'AR. 


RY/  N 


.  SALi  RNO 


SA  IDFORD. 
SAN  CS. 


.  SANTIJ  GO, 
.  SAl  ER, 

SAD  ury, 

SC  HAEFER. 
.  SCHAJ  KIN 


BRENDEN  M.  SCHERR.  541-41-6942 
MARIBETH  A.  SCHETTER.  111-60-6999 
UNDA  M.  SCHIMMINOER.  203-48-2839 
WILLIAM  S.  SCHLEIDEN.  200-60-5123 
SANDE  J.  SCHLESINGER.  066-48-1124 
RODNEY  J.  SCHLOSSER.  315-80-2118 
MATTHEW  C.  SCHNAIDT.  312  90-2832 
JOHN  T  SCHOEPPACH.  362-12-3492 
JEFFERY  J  SCHORR.  454-45-9904 
JOHN  E  SCHOTZKO.  414-72-8562 
ERIC  R  SCHRENKER.  308  76-2251 
ROBERT  SCHRODER.  116  42  4975 
ERIC  K.  SCHUSTER.  363-88-5588 
FRANCIS  J  SCHUTTE.  314  68-9881 
JOHN  P.  SCHWAB.  201-52-0995 

CHRISTOPHER  A  SCHWARTZBAUER.  411-86-2828 
JOHN  R.  SCHWETJE.  144-10-5119 
KELLEY  O  SCOTT.  391-84-0346 
TIMOTHY  P  SCOTT.  228-11-0116 
JEFFREY  S  SEAY.  231-98-5125 
MATTHEW  O  SEBENOLER.  296-18-6145 
MICHAEL  J.  SEIPERT.  223-13-1931 
MARCIE  U  SEINER.  315-58-9880 
MONICA  R.  SETTLES.  320-12-7042 
KERRY  K.  SHAFER.  201  56-3692 
JEFFREY  M  SHAPIRO.  360-44-4501 
CHRISTOPHER  J  SHARPSTEN.  102-46-6165 
JOHN  B  SHATTUCK.  JR.  042-12-4089 
TREVOR  W  SHAW.  441  16-0259 
KIRK  A.  SHEPHERD.  394-80-4200 
JEFFREY  B  SHILEY.  230-02-1431 
KEVIN  J  SHILLER.  449-19-8221 
WILLIAM  D.  SHIRLEY.  521  83  8911 
WILSON  A.  SHOFFNER.  JR.  231-25-8488 
JAY  S.  SHONKA.  468-86-8366 
SCOTT  A.  SHORE.  261-11-3253 
THOMAS  E.  SHULER.  519-86-0448 
EDWARD  D.  SHULTZ.  182-46-2928 
SHELLY  E.  SHUMAKER.  552-41  0068 
JON  L  SHUPENUS.  341-68-1521 
CHRISTINE  SIEGWARTH.  014-48-5226 
BARRY  J  SIEVERS.  418-86-8149 
AARON  N  SILVER.  JR.  153-70-6251 
MARK  E.  SIMMONDS.  462-27-9631 
DANIEL  E.  SIMPSON.  309-74-9443 
SEAN  P.  SINCLAIR.  552-67  0354 
MICHAEL  J  SINNEMA.  511-80-2263 
JOSEPH  D  SKUPCA.  592-18-3455 
ALLAN  G.  SMITH.  161  56-5964 
KEVIN  L.  SMITH.  089-58-5513 
PATRICK  R  SMORRA.  JR.  380-12-0892 
SCOTT  P  SNAIR.  220  88-4408 
DAVID  B.  SNODGRASS.  413  31-3090 
PHIUP  J,  SOBIESK,  416-90-2666 
DAVID  N.  SOMMERNESS.  416-96-8338 
WAYNE  W  SONG.  541  69-1681 
JAMES  E  SORENSEN.  JR.  290-14-9552 
WILLIAM  L  SOSCIA.  103-46-3610 
SCOTT  R  SPANIAL.  210-56-3961 
BRIAN  K.  SPICER.  286-18-3343 
JOSEPH  M  SROKA.  140  66  5109 
WILLIAM  S  STALLWORTH.  418-11  0105 
DARRELL  D  STANAFORD.  565-51-1931 
JOHN  H.  STANLEY.  JR.  594-05-3149 
JON  M  STAPLES.  023  60  7462 
RONALD  D  STAPPERT.  506-92-8083 
MURRAY  P  STARKEL.  517  14-7485 
EDWIN  E,  STARR.  308  76  1576 
MARK  D  STEELE.  273  80-8406 
NICHOLAS  T  STEELE.  404-15-6173 
MARK  C.  STEVENS.  451  47-6251 
DALE  B.  STEWART.  263-19-4345 
STEVEN  A  STODDARD.  391  66  3950 
PETER  R.  STONEHAM.  091-62  9006 
VERONICA  A.  STORBECK.  151-58-3993 
TIMOTHY  J.  STRANGE.  505-02-0681 
TRAVIS  C.  STRICKLAND.  JR.  519-80-1620 
SCOTT  A.  STRINE.  521-15-2602 
EDWARD  A.  STRUZIK,  101  50-1210 
SCOTT  A.  SUITTS.  522-80  1054 
DENNIS  S.  SULLIVAN.  015-82-9191 
GARY  A.  SULLIVAN.  105-64-8089 
DARREN  J.  SUMTER.  125-62-1188 
EDWARD  S.  SUREK.  390-84-2216 
PHON  D.  SUTTON.  III.  521-11-6641 
BARRY  P.  SWEENEY.  003-54-1826 
SAMUEL  V.  SWINDELL.  211-62-2491 
STEPHANIE  L.  SYKES.  231-06-4154 
JAMES  R.  TALLEY.  230-15-0206 
ARUNAS  J.  TAMULAITIS.  341-10-8245 
FRANK  W.  TATE.  212-64-5374 
GERALD  L.  TAYLOR.  JR.  410-06-0156 
JEFFREY  A.  TEACH.  134-50-1391 
MICHAEL  T.  TETU.  111-62-8661 
JOHN  A.  TEWKSBURY.  JR.  161-62-9941 
ROY  THERRIEN.  041-54-2321 
ANDREW  E.  THOMPSON.  195-58-3518 
JOHN  L.  THURMAN.  551-11-4311 
DONALDSON  P  TILLAR.  III.  231-12-1110 
JAMES  I  TILTON.  530-18-1980 
ERIC  K.  TITUS.  383-88-8122 
DAVID  M.  TOCZEK.  311-60-9946 
PETER  M.  TOFANI.  061-66-5518 
JEFFERY  K.  TOOMER.  242-13-1045 
KERRY  J.  TRAHAN.  226-21-9112 
DOUGLAS  J.  TRAINOR.  039-44-0206 
MATTHEW  D.  TRAVERS.  024-46-0163 
LUIS  A.  TRIGO.  581  25-3689 
JEFFREY  R.  TRONVOLD.  484-10-5119 
SHERISE  L.  TUOGLE.  521-95-4111 
EDWARD  M.  TURNER.  251-31-6052 
MORRIS  A.  TURNER.  285-54-4510 
DAVID  E.  TUTTLE.  035-44-1069 
ANDREAS  S.  ULRICH.  504-92-0640 
DAVID  J.  UYEMATSU.  581-86-125S 
ERIK  VALENTZAS.  045-66-6560 
LOYAL  C.  VANDYKE.  052-60-64 1 1 


LAURA  U  VANVALKENBURG.  263-35-TI84 
TIMOTHY  R.  VARA.  229-02-5889 
ANTHONY  W  VASSALO.  568-41-3166 
DAVID  D.  VELLONEY.  043-60-39S2 
PHILIP  M.  VERGES.  046-62-5151 
JOHN  A.  VIONA.  066-66-3038 
JOSEPH  J.  VOLPE.  226  82-2516 
LARRY  H.  VORPAHU  252-31-9310 
WAYMON  R.  VOTAW.  JR.  453-29-0499 
NICHOLAS  J.  VOZZO.  425-23-6110 
DANIEL  P.  WALLACE.  162-52-0391 
DANIEL  R.  WALRATH.  262-83-6611 
MICHAEL  J.  WALSH.  286-76-6760 
MARK  L.  WALTERS.  259-92-7181 
JOHN  L  WARD.  260-92-0394 
KELLY  J.  WARD.  112-54-2188 
DAVID  O.  WARNER.  JR.  011-56-1980 
JOHN  W.  WASHBURN.  513-96-3693 
JEFFERY  J  WATSON.  233-82-1266 
ROBERT  L.  WATSON.  JR.  291-16-7951 
ROBERT  M  WEAVER.  302-68-4130 
BENJAMIN  E  WEBB.  432  06-2324 
ROBERT  K  WEBSTER.  001-42-2919 
WILLIAM  V  WECHSLER.  512-21-1461 
KAREN  A  WEGLINSKI.  156-56-5543 
DAVID  M  WEINERTH.  195-62-2353 
LEONARD  E  WELLS.  106-52-3646 
JOANN  WENNER.  180-54-9341 
ERIC  W   WERNER.  290-16-5150 
MICHAEL  A  WERNICKE.  553-45-2385 
CHRISTOPHER  K   WEST.  256-33-2333 
GORDON  W  WHATLEY,  264-53-0694 
DONALD  S.  WHIPP.  218-48-9313 
SHARI  K.  WHIPPLE.  552-61-9620 
PAUL  N  WIERSCHEM.  212-10-3919 
DAVID  J  WILKIE.  308-18-6903 
CHARLES  H  WILLIAMS.  III.  291-16-1319 
CHRISTOPHER  E  WILLIAMS.  460-98-4223 
DENNIS  C  WILLIAMS.  083-66-4849 
KEVIN  W  WILLIAMS.  280-14-2621 
MICHAEL  J   WILLIAMS.  115  54  6311 
MICHELLE  M.  WILLIAMS.  526  19-9605 
PAULS  WILLIAMS.  431  45  5243 
DENNIS  M  WINCE.  202-60-2341 
JOHN  P.  WINEGARDEN.  514  50-3519 
MICHAEL  J  WISE.  560-61-1310 
WISELY  ANTHONY  J.  146-66-3184 
PETER  B.  WITH.  051-64-1010 
MARK  R.  WITTLIN.  511-51-1958 
RICHARD  E,  WOEHLER.  186-62-8318 
MARVIN  R   WOLGAST.  356-50-1916 
ALAN  R.  WOOD.  009-50-8146 
JOHN  L.  WOODBURY.  242-35  6139 
JOSEPH  L.  WOODBURY.  314  16-5282 
PHILUP  C.  WOODHAM.  416-08-5921 
CARL  R  WOODS.  413-33-1112 
JOHNNY  D,  WRIGHT.  JR.  504-90-4695 
SCOTT  A.  WYCHGEL.  298-54-3058 
LEDLEY  L.  YAUSSY.  293-76-0113 
CAROL  R.  YOUNG.  JR.  225-21-6301 
KEVIN  P.  YOUNG.  525-11-9310 
ROBERT  J.  YOUNG.  156-12-9618 
MICHAEL  YUSCHAK.  149-12-8006 
CARLOS  A,  ZAMORA.  525-35-8239 
GWEN  E  ZEMAITIS.  339-68-1022 
RHONDA  S,  ZIEGLER.  301-86-4324 
SCOTT  J  ZIGMOND.  291-52-0569 
FRANCISO  ZUNIGA.  551-43-8330 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOWT- 
MENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  ACTIVE  DUTY  PROMOTION  OR/^E. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531.  532.  AND  533: 

To  be  major 

JOSEPH  H.  SANKER.  206-34-1512 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  HONOR 
GRADUATE  OF  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL  POR 
APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  SATES  CODE.  SECTION  531.  532.  AND  533: 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

VIRGIL  H.  FUNK.  261-49-1011 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CADETS.  GRADUATING 
CLASS  OF  1988.  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY. 
POR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  SECOND  UEUTEN 
ANT  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531  AND  541: 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

GERALD  R.  DIOTTE.  JR.  014-56-6111 
MICHAEL  R.  MATTHEWS.  461-49-9663 
GEORGE  R.  SAVOY.  II.  282-14-4489 
NATHAN  K.  WATANABE.  576  90-0196 
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CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  11.  1988: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

EDWARD  MORGAN  ROWELL.  OF  CAUPORNIA.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSA- 
DOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBUC 
OP  PORTUGAL.  __ 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO 
REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  Harold  P. 
Darcy.  Notre  Dame  Parish,  North 
Caldwell,  NJ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  bestow  Your  blessing 
upon  the  Members  of  this  august 
House,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments.  Help  them  make  all 
things  holy  by  consecrating  to  You 
the  works  of  their  hands,  hearts,  and 
minds. 

In  these  days  of  quickening  crises 
and  mounting  distress  throughout  our 
world,  endow  these  men  and  women 
with  revered  wisdom  and  keen  insight, 
compassionate  understanding  and  un- 
wavering strength  to  achieve  success- 
fully the  honest  purpose  of  securing 
peace  and  justice  for  all. 

May  the  rewards  of  their  efforts  be 
rays  of  hope,  never  shadows  of  de- 
spair. May  their  decisions  be  marked 
by  internal  consistency  and  noble  dig- 
nity, so  that  every  law  be  truly  an  or- 
dinance of  reason  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good.  Only  then  will  the 
humblest  be  the  peer  of  the  powerful, 
and  rich  and  poor  stand  equal  in  the 
light  of  freedom's  day. 

Finally,  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
never  allow  any  of  us  to  forget  that 
the  first  values  are  always  those  of 
spirit,  of  life,  of  truth,  of  Your  king- 
dom. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  286,  nays 
119,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


Arkcrm.in 

Akak.i 

Alexander 

Andor.son 

Andrrw.s 

Annunzio 

AnIhoiiy 

Applegale 

Archer 

A.spin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Barnard 

Barllett 

Bateman 

Bate.s 

Bcllenson 

Brnnetl 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

BogKs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bo.sco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brook.s 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bu.slamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clement 

Clingor 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

DeLay 

Dellum.s 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DinKcll 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (NDl 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fcighan 

Fish 


[Roll  No.  1211 
YEAS-286 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydo.s 

Gejden.son 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  lOH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammenschmidl 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  ( LA ) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Hcrlel 

Hochbnieckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hon  on 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


REV.  MSGR.  HAROLD  P.  DARCY 

(Mr.  GUARINI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Dame 
ani 


Mr. 
delighted 
our  guest 
Darcy   from 
thank  him 
sage  and 

Monsignor 
of  Notre 
well.  NJ. 
regarded 
leader. 

His  long 
a  scholar 
service  as 
can  College 
secretary  of 
Washington 

I  am  prou  i 
adviser,  and 
him  here 
Congress. 


GUAltlNI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

ai  id  privileged  to  welcome 

cpaplain.  Msgr.  Harold  P. 

New   Jersey.   I   wish   to 

or  his  inspirational  mes- 


inv  )cation. 


Darcy  has  been  a  pastor 

_  Parish  in  North  Cald- 

has  been  a  most  highly 

(iiurch     and     community 


ahd  distinguished  career  as 

ar  d  spiritual  leader  includes 

r#ctor  of  the  North  Ameri- 

n  Rome.  Italy,  and  also  as 

the  Apostolic  Delegate  in 

DC. 

that  he  is  my  friend  and 

I  am  very  happy  to  have 

toflay  to  open  this  session  of 


FOR 


COMMIT!  EE 
TO   FILE 
ON      ENERGY       AND 
DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
BILL,  1989 


PERMISSK  >N 
ON  APPliOPRIATIONS 
REPORT 
WATER 
PRIATIOK 


BEVI  LL 


ttie 
m  ly 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Committee  on  Appro- 
have  until  midnight  to- 
a  privileged  report  on  the 
water  development  appro- 
1    for    1989    for    printing 


ri  lie. 
MYE^S 


DEATH 


GE]  :as 


GEK  AS 
ca  nnot 


tlie 


impre  ;ano 


the 


(Mr 
permission 
minute  an( 
remarks.) 

Mr 
on  drugs 
ourselves 
one  that 
be  employe  i 

The  dru( 
the 

among  oui 
will  stop  at 
of  his 
murder 
Texas,  the 
New  York 
enforcement 
would  stard 
suit  of  th4ir 
prise. 

It  is  aboi|t 
the  death 
who  will 
their  drug 

Mr 
times 

bogged  doK" 
Members 
that 
drugs  at 
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Mr 
sent  that 
priations 
night  to  file 
energy  and 
priation    bi 
under  the 

Mr. 
points  of  ortier 

The  SPEAKER, 
to  the  requpst 
Alabama? 

There  wa;  no  objection 


of  Indiana  reserved  all 
on  the  bill. 

Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


TO  DRUG  KINGPINS 

asked  and  was  given 

Lo  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
,        be  won  unless  we  arm 
\fith  the  ultimate  weapon. 
American  public  demands 
in  proper  cases, 
kingpin,  the  drug  dealer, 
of    spreading    poison 
youth,  that  drug  kingpin 
nothing  in  the  furtherance 
cri^iinal   enterprise,   including 
execution  of  a  judge  in 
execution  of  a  witness  of 
the  slaughtering  of  drug 
agents,  and  others  who 
in  their  way  in  the  pur- 
ultimate  criminal  enter- 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  BILL  TO 

RAISE  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
(Mr.    FOGLIETTA   asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Danny  Casey  works  at  a  health  supply 
store  "in  my  district.  He  has  a  wife  who 
is  8  months  pregnant.  Danny  works 
full  time  at  the  health  store,  and  this 
year  he  will  earn  less  than  $7,000.  For 
about  1  more  month  that  salary  will 
keep  him  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
When  the  baby  comes,  the  Caseys' 
names  will  be  added  to  the  growing 
number  of  working  people  living  below 
the  poverty  level. 

Aside  from  all  of  the  extra  expenses 
the  Caseys  will  have  to  incur  over  the 
next  few  years  for  infant  and  child 
care.  Danny  Casey  has  one  other  per- 
manent expense.  Care  for  his  diabetes. 
Danny  cannot  afford  a  private  doctor, 
so  the  city  provides  him  with  some  as- 
sistance, but  in  order  to  get  it  Danny 
must  wait  for  hours  at  the  clinic.  This 
provides  him  with  two  choices,  neglect 
his  treatment  or  lose  his  job.  Danny 
chooses  to  risk  his  health.  "I  have  a 
family  to  support,"  he  says. 

In  1987,  2  million  adults  worked  full 
time  at  the  minimum  wage.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  minimum  wage  workers 
are  adults,  60  percent  of  those  are 
women,  most  of  them  single  mothers. 

Since  the  last  time  the  minimum 
wage  was  raised  in  1981,  real  earnings 
for  those  full-time  workers  have 
dropped  29  percent.  Meanwhile,  since 
1983  top  paid  executives  in  this  coun- 
try have  experienced  a  pay  increase  of 
16  percent. 

These  statistics  are  grim.  But  the 
most  distressing  fact  is  that  there  are 
thousands  of  families  like  Danny's, 
people  who  work  hard  to  support 
themselves,  and  yet  are  still  forced  to 
live  in  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1834  is  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  address  this  serious  in- 
equity. I  plan  to  support  this  bill  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  do  the  same. 


looking  at  the  newspaper  and  saying. 
"Oh.  just  another  drug  story." 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  are 
dying  every  year  because  of  illegal 
drug  use.  In  Chicago,  73  percent  of  all 
men  arrested  for  major  crimes  tested 
positive  for  illegal  drugs.  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  that  number  is  77  percent. 
Crime  and  drugs  are  going  hand  in 
hand.  Even  more  disturbing  are  the  re- 
ports that  well  over  half  of  all  kids 
graduating  from  high  school  have 
used  illegal  drugs— over  half!  These 
are  not  just  statistics,  these  are  our 
neighbors  and  our  children. 

The  drug  problem  is  a  war  that  must 
be  fought  on  all  fronts.  We  must  edu- 
cate parents  and  children,  arrest  the 
drug  traffickers  in  schools  and  on  the 
streets,  and  intercept  the  flow  of  ille- 
gal narcotics  coming  across  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States,  using  every 
means  available,  including  the  armed 
services.  These  are  the  goals  that  we 
must  concentrate  on  in  the  remainder 
of  the  100th  Congress.  We  will  have  to 
make  a  bipartisan  effort  to  beat  this 
crisis  that  is  as  much  of  a  threat  to 
our  national  security  as  any  we  have 
faced. 
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.  time  that  this  body  adopt 
penalty  for  drug  kingpins 
cill  in  the  furtherance  of 
business. 

the  House  has  three 

such  a  measure  and  it  got 

...  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  the 

)f  the  House  to  reconsider 

of   the   war  on 

next  best  opportunity. 


Spe  iker, 
pass  ^d 


impl  ^mentation 


the 


NATIONAL  "JUST  SAY  NO  TO 
DRUGS  '  WEEK 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  well  know,  this  week  is  "Nation- 
al Just  Say  No  To  Drugs  Week."  All 
week  there  will  be  demonstrations  and 
exhibits  across  the  country  carrying 
the  same  message  to  America's  young 
people,  "Say  No  to  Drugs." 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  this 
country  is  serious  business!  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  get  desensitized 
to  the  issue.  We  cannot  find  ourselves 


RECOGNITION    OP    HEROICS    OF 
P02C  WILLIAM  BAKER 

ABOARD      THE      U.S.S.      "BONE- 
FISH" 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24,  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Bone- 
fish,  cruising  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ap- 
proximately 160  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  suffered  a  disastrous  explo- 
sion resulting  in  extensive  property 
damage  and  in  the  deaths  of  three 
crewmembers.  Were  it  not  for  the  ef- 
forts of  3  valiant  sailors,  who  died  at 
their  posts,  and  of  the  89  surviving 
crewmembers,  the  incident  aboard  the 
Bonefish  could  have  been  much  worse. 
One  crewmember,  P02c  William 
Baker,  from  the  Okolona  neighbor- 
hood of  Louisville,  KY.  played  an  es- 
pecially significant  role  in  this  emer- 
gency. It  was  my  constituent.  Petty 
Officer  Baker— on  duty  in  the  control 
room  at  the  time— who  sounded  the 
general  alarm  immediately  upon  deter- 
mining there  was  a  fire  aboard  the 
Bonefish. 

Petty  Officer  Baker's  heroics  did  not 
stop  there,  however.  As  the  control 
room  filled  with  thick,  dark  smoke,  he 
spotted  a  fellow  crewmember  who  was 
overcome  and  gasping  for  breath. 
Petty  Officer  Baker,  who  minutes  ear- 
lier had  located  an  emergency  breath- 
ing mask  for  himself,  without  hesita- 
tion shared  the  mask  with  the  stricken 
sailor  until  they  both  could  escape  to 
safety. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
represented  in  its  armed  services  by 
loyal,  brave,  and  selfless  people  such 
as  Petty  Officer  Baker. 

As  a  proud  sponsor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  291— which  recognizes 
the  gallant  efforts  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  fione/is/i— and  on  behalf  of  all 
the  residents  of  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County.  KY.  I  salute  P02c  Wil- 
liam Baker  and  his  crewmates  for 
their  tremendous  courage  and  conspic- 
uous gallantry. 


WELCOME  BACK  FOR  FLOYD 
SPENCE 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  acts  of 
courage  provide  good  lessons  for  all  of 
us.  One  such  act  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed for  the  past  5  to  6  months  by  South 
Carolina  Congressman  Floyd  Spence. 
Floyd  has  been  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair patiently  awaiting  a  double-lung 
transplant.  Last  week  an  18-year-old 
Texas  youth  was  fatally  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  and  his  parents 
generously  donated  his  organs,  his 
eyes,  his  heart,  and  lungs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Floyd  Spence  was  the 
grateful  beneficiary  of  the  donation  of 
the  lungs. 

We  have  seen  Floyd  Spence  day  in 
and  day  out  off  the  Speaker's  lobby  in 
his  wheelchair.  At  times  his  eyes  re- 
flected sadness  but  they  always  re- 
flected hope.  He  hung  tough,  he  never 
lost  faith.  Thanks  to  a  talented  team 
of  surgeons  from  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  he  will  soon  be  rejoining 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  the  return 
to  the  House  of  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  land  of  the  palmetto. 
Floyd  Spence. 


contained  in  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Congress? 

Does  not  every  test  of  logic  say  that 
that  assistance,  worker  retraining  and 
worker  placement,  should  that  not 
come  at  the  time  of  notice  of  plant 
closing  60  days  before  when  the  medi- 
cine instead  of  being  sickness  care  can 
be  preventive  health  care? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  held 
out  some  hope  to  the  American  work- 
ers that  he  understands  their  plight. 
Is  it  not  absurd,  therefore,  for  him  to 
even  think  of  vetoing  the  trade  bill  be- 
cause it  provides  timely  notice  and 
timely  retraining  and  timely  job  place- 
ment services  60  days  perhaps  before 
the  plant  closing?  It  is  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  President  should  sign 
this  bill.  Not  to  sign  it,  rather  to  veto 
it  because  the  notice  takes  place 
before  the  firing  instead  of  after  the 
firing,  would  be  a  cruel  and  insensitive 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  President 
to  sign  the  trade  bill. 


Certainly,  I  am  outraged. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  SIGN  THE 
TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
this  administration  supports  the  rapid 
response  assistance  unit  to  come  into 
play  after  a  plant  closing,  48  hours 
after  a  plant  closing  to  help  workers 
with  job  placement  and  retraining.  In 
doing  this,  the  President  does  offer  a 
glimmer  of  hope  to  workers  across  this 
country  but  he  understands  the  prob- 
lem. But  would  not  this  belated  and 
half-hearted  measure  coming  after 
trauma,  after  the  pain,  after  the  an- 
guish of  losing  your  job,  be  far  more 
effective  and  far  more  compassionate 
if  it  came  along  and  linked  with  the 
60-day  notice  of  plant  closing  that  is 


JAPAN  SAYS  NO  TO  GIRL 
SCOUTS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  note  of  outrage.  Apparently  the  cus- 
toms of  Japan  are  really  on  hard  times 
when  they  find  it  necessary  to  rip  off 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
American  sailors  on  the  aircraft  carri- 
er U.S.S.  Midway,  which  incidentally 
has  been  undergoing  some  $25  million 
in  repairs  and  overhaul  in  the  Yo- 
kuska  shipyard  in  Japan  since  the  ship 
is  homeported  there. 

A  Brownie  troop  of  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  graders  in 
Beeville,  TX,  worked  all  year  with  the 
crewmembers  of  the  U.S.S.  Midway. 
Beeville  happens  to  be  near  Corpus 
Christi  where  there  is  a  naval  station. 

So  when  cookie  time  came  around, 
the  Brownie  troop  had  a  natural  sale. 
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The  American  sailors  wanted  this 
touch  of  home  and  ordered  804  dol- 
lars' worth  of  cookies.  American  Air- 
lines volunteered  its  help  in  the  true 
spirit  of  voluntarism  and  took  the 
cookies  over,  but  the  Japanese  Cus- 
toms demanded  $2,000  in  duties  for 
this  804  dollars'  worth  of  Girl  Scout 
cookies.  American  Airlines  took  the 
cookies  back.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment would  make  no  exception. 

The  story  does  have  a  happy  ending, 
because  Americans  will  handle  it  in 
their  own  way  directly  ship  to  ship, 
but  the  one  fact  that  will  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  acted  negatively  to  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  and  the  crewmem- 
bers of  the  U.S.S.  Midway  by  demand- 
ing to  tax  Girl  Scout  cookies. 


SUPPORT  H.R.  4150 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  the  chairman, 
unanimously  voted  to  approve  H.R. 
4150,  a  bill  to  restore  the  off -budget 
status  of  the  post  office.  This  impor- 
tant legislation,  vital  to  continued  effi- 
cient operations  of  the  Postal  Service, 
will  help  to  restore  local  economies 
around  the  Nation. 

Last  year's  budget  reconciliation  bill 
forced  the  post  office,  because  of  its 
on-budget  status,  to  make  cutbacks  in 
the  long-term  capital  improvement 
program.  No  new  postal  facilities  are 
being  built  in  any  of  our  districts  this 
year.  The  impact  of  these  cutbacks 
will  not  only  affect  the  post  office's 
ability  to  move  the  mail  efficiently 
over  the  next  few  years  but  will  also 
directly  affect  local  economies. 

The  Postal  Service  needs  to  continue 
to  expand  its  service  and  modernize  its 
facilities,  especially  in  rapidly  growing 
communities.  If  the  Postal  Service  re- 
mains on  budget,  and  this  will  not 
happen,  there  will  be  negative  effects. 

I  commend  some  300  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
4150,  and  I  also  urge  strong  support  in 
passage  on  the  House  floor. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  OUR 
CONFEDERATE  DEAD 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  South  Carolina  we  remembered 
our  Confederate  dead.  With  excerpts 
from  a  poem  by  Stanley  Horn  and 
from  the  Confederate  Monument  at 
our  State  House  in  Columbia.  I  salute 
them  now: 

Some  had  shoes,  but  all  had  rifles. 
Them  thai  wasn't  bald  was  beardless. 
And  a  drum  was  rolling  "Dixie." 
Rags  and  tatters,  belts  and  bayonets. 
On  they  marched,  the  drum  a  rolling. 
Mum  and  sour,  it  looked  like  fighting. 
And  they  meant  it  too.  by  thunder! 
♦  ♦  *  These  were  men 
Whom  power  could  not  corrupt. 
Whom  death  could  not  terrify. 
Whom  defeat  could  not  dishonor. 
And  let  their  virtues  plead 
For  just  judgment 

Of  the  cause  in  which  they  perished. 
Let  the  South  Carolinian 
Of  another  generation  lemember 
That  the  State  taught  them 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
And  that  from  her  broken  fortunes. 
She  has  preserved  for  her  children 
The  priceless  treasure  of  their 
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VETO:  GOOD  NEWS 
BAD  NEWS 


asked   and   was 
to  address  the  House 


THE      SAME      FROM 

S     TRUSTEES:     HOW 

TIMES    WILL    WE 

HEAR    IT    UNTIL   WE 


of  Virginia  asked 
permission  to  address 
or  1  minute  and  to  revise 
His  remarks.) 

of  Virginia.  Mr. 

Medicare  system's  Board 

recently     released     its 

on  status  of  the  Medi- 

unds,  and  once  again  the 


early  remedial  measures  to  bring  future 
Hospital  Insurance  program  costs  and  fi- 
nancing into  balance.  •  *  ' 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  How  many  more 
times  will  we  have  to  hear  this  warn- 
ing before  we  act? 

In  the  99th  Congress,  and  again  in 
the  100th  Congress,  I  introduced  origi- 
nal legislation,  the  Health  Care  Sav- 
ings Account  Act  (H.R.  955),  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  individuals  to  vol- 
untarily save  funds  during  their  work- 
ing years  which  would  be  used  in  re- 
tirement before  claims  could  be  made 
on  Medicare. 

By  thus  reducing  Medicare's  long- 
term  liability,  the  health  care  savings 
account  plan  could  ensure  that  prom- 
ised benefits  will  be  paid,  now  and  in 
the  future— and  without  the  14-per- 
cent cut  in  Medicare  benefits  or  the 
16-percent  payroll  tax  increase  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices announced  last  week  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  solven- 
cy in  the  system  for  more  than  25 
years. 

The  time  to  act  is  now:  We  must 
reduce  Medicare's  long-term  liability— 
not  increase  it  as  more  have  pro- 
posed—in order  to  ensure  that  this 
most  important  program  survives,  not 
only  for  today's  elderly,  but  for  future 
retirees  as  well.  I  believe  health  care 
savings  accounts  are  the  best  solution 
to  this  critical  problem. 
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Speaker,     "exhausted" 
trust  funds  will  not  have 
to  cover  the  health  care 
sed  by  Medicare  to  over  28 
Americans   who    now 
this  system.   In  addition, 
ion  of  the  trust  funds  will 
the   retirement   of   the 
generation,  which  has  con- 
tcjward  these  promised  bene- 
their  working  years, 
this  situation  is  unaccept- 
do  the  trustees,  who  con- 
report  for  the  third  year  in 
,  the  following  directive  to 


HOUSE  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  House 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act.  This 
was  first  drafted  12  years  ago  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall], 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rose],  and  myself.  It  has  been 
around  for  12  years,  and  for  Members 
who  wanted  to  participate,  there  has 
been  a  voluntary  way  to  participate. 
About  100  Members  have. 

Basically  what  this  bill  does  is  it 
puts  the  Congress  under  the  same  fair 
employment  practices  that  we  require 
private  employers  to  be  under,  and  it 
creates  a  board  and  mechanism  for  en- 
forcement. I  think  anyone  who  wants 
to  move  forward  can  certainly  join  the 
voluntary  system  and  hopefully  if  we 
get  enough  people  we  could  then  move 
the  bill  to  make  it  Housewide. 


the  magnitude  of  the  projected 

d^icit  in  the  Hospital  Insurance 

the  probability  that  the  Hospi- 

trust  fund  will  be  exhausted 

the  end  of  this  century,  the 

_j  that  early  corrective  action  is 

jrder  to  avoid  the  need  for  later. 

jrecipitous  changes.  The  Board. 

irges    that    the    Congress    take 


DEMOCRACY  IN  NICARAGUA 
BILL 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  deadline  for  the  Sapoa  cease  fire 


agreement  draws  near,  events  in  Nica- 
ragua are  taking  a  troubling  turn  for 
the  worse. 

While  our  common  hope  is  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in  Nicara- 
gua that  would  bring  true  freedom  and 
democracy  to  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
it  appears  that  some  in  the  Sandinista 
regime  would  have  otherwise. 

Since  the  cease-fire  was  agreed  to, 
dozens  of  labor  leaders  have  been  ar- 
rested, opposition  leaders  have  been 
jailed  and  threatened  for  striking  and 
participating  in  a  hunger  strike,  three 
radio  news  shows  have  been  shut 
down,  and  the  opposition  daily  news- 
paper. La  Prensa,  was  shut  down  for  2 
weeks. 

It  also  appears  quite  clear  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  trying  to  starve  the 
Contras  into  surrendering,  rather  than 
abide  by  the  agreements  they  made  at 
Sapoa  just  6  weeks  ago. 

We  here  in  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  the  Sandinistas 
do  not  use  this  peace  initiative  to  de- 
stroy their  opposition  and  irrevocably 
consolidate  their  power,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  they  are  doing. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing 
the  Democracy  in  Nicaragua  Act  of 
1988  with  this  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland.  This  bill  establishes  as  offi- 
cial United  States  policy  33  criteria  for 
the  development  of  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Among  them  are  the  abolition  of  the 
President's  right  to  suspend  the  Con- 
stitution, the  abolition  of  the  Sandi- 
nista defense  committees  known  as 
CDS's.  and  full  restoration  of  political 
and  media  rights. 

Of  what  value  is  a  democracy  that 
can  be  eliminated  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen?  Unless  Nicaragua  changes  its 
Constitution,  that  is  what  can  and 
probably  will  happen  as  soon  as  Presi- 
dent Ortega  thinks  the  world  is  look- 
ing the  other  way. 

The  CDS's,  and  other  party  organi- 
zations that  spy  on  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, are  also  responsible  for  dispens- 
ing desperately  needed  ration  cards 
and  other  government  services.  This 
role  is  commonly  used  to  coerce  citi- 
zens into  joining  the  ruling  party. 

How  can  there  ever  be  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  when  the  same  organiza- 
tions that  spy  on  the  people  and  judge 
their  obedience  to  the  ruling  party, 
also  administer  food  rations  and  hous- 
ing allowances? 

When  I  met  President  Daniel  Ortega 
in  Nicaragua,  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  define  democracy  any  way  he 
wanted  to. 

Well,  we  have  seen  how  he  defines 
democracy,  and  so  have  the  labor  lead- 
ers of  Nicaragua  who  are  sitting  in  jail 
cells  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
time  for  us  in  Congress  to  issue  our 
definition  of  democracy. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  stand  for 
what  is  right. 
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We  have  heard  the  call  to  give  peace 
a  chance,  and  I  agree,  we  should  give 
peace  a  chance— but  that  requires 
giving  democracy  a  chance  too.  In  a 
civil  war,  peace  without  freedom  is 
surrender. 

After  7  years  of  involvement  in  this 
civil  war,  after  60  years  of  involvement 
in  the  politics  of  Nicaragua,  we  owe 
the  Nicaraguan  people  a  definition  of 
what  we  consider  a  just  peace. 

At  times,  we  have  said  our  goal  is  the 
intercession  of  arms  to  other  insur- 
gents. At  other  times  we  have  said  it  is 
the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  beach- 
head in  our  hemisphere.  Some  of  us 
have  emphasized  anticommunism, 
others  the  betrayal  of  a  just  revolu- 
tion. But  with  freedom— full  and 
honest  freedom— all  of  these  other 
concerns  will  be  met. 

This  bill  is  cosponsored  by  50  of  my 
colleagues,  25  Democrats  and  25  Re- 
publicans. Among  their  ranks  are  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  four 
committee  chairmen.  I  am  honored  to 
have  their  support,  and  urge  others  in 
this  body  to  join  us  in  supporting  this 
needed  measure. 


DEMOCRATIZATION  IN  NICARA- 
GUA-COMPELLING NEED  FOR 
DEFINITIVE  STANDARDS 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  with  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chandler,  legislation  that  specifies 
several  important  standards  for  evalu- 
ating democratization  in  Nicaragua 
under  the  Guatemala  peace  accord. 

The  compelling  need  for  definitive 
standards  for  democratization  in  Nica- 
ragua has  never  been  more  clear.  Over 
30  labor  leaders  have  been  arrested 
during  the  last  month  while  wildcat 
strikes  against  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  violently  repressed.  Just  last 
week,  three  radio  programs  were  sus- 
pended for  8  days  by  the  Interior  Min- 
ister, Tomas  Borges.  One  of  the  sta- 
tions is  the  Iglesia  news  show  on 
Radio  Catolica.  A  "divine  mob"  of 
Sandinista  thugs  also  destroyed  vital 
equipment  at  Radio  Mundial. 

In  his  May  Day  speech,  Nicaragua's 
President  Daniel  Ortega  warned  that 
the  Sandinista  front  would  never  re- 
linquish control  of  the  army  and 
police.  Ortega  ruled  out  negotiating 
democratization  with  the  Contras,  pro- 
claiming that  the  resistance  leaders 
"should  be  thankful  that  we're  not  of- 
fering them  the  guillotine  or  the  firing 
squad,  which  is  what  they  deserve." 

Our  bill  urges  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
opposition  parties  to  meet  and  orga- 
nize; full  freedom  of  the  press;  free- 
dom for  the  labor  movement  to  orga- 
nize and  strike;  unrestrained  religious 


liberty;  and  equal  rights  for  Atlantic 
coast  and  Indian  peoples.  It  makes 
achieving  these  steps  in  Nicaragua  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  states 
that  these  principles  should  be  adopt- 
ed by  all  countries  in  the  region. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 


O  1150 
TRIBUTE  TO  FOREST  HILL.  LA 

(Mr.  HOLLOWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  small  town  in 
my  district  which  happens  to  be  my 
home  town  of  Forest  Hill,  LA.  There 
are  two  reasons  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
at  this  time. 

No.  1,  back  in  1980  we  had  a  Federal 
busing  order  in  our  home  town.  We 
fought  this  busing  order,  both  black 
and  white.  It  does  my  heart  good  to 
see  people  stand  up,  both  black  and 
white,  in  cities  like  Baton  Rouge  who 
are  willing  to  say  that  busing  does  not 
work  in  this  country,  that  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  it  is  not  a  cure  to  any- 
thing. 

But  the  reason  I  address  the  floor 
today  is  the  fact  that  I  have  my  first 
senior  class  of  a  school  that  was 
formed  from  this  order,  and  they  are 
here  in  Washington  on  a  senior  trip 
this  week,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
them. 

The  other  reason  is  we  have  the 
same  situation  facing  us  in  a  parish 
very  close  to  us  that  the  judge  will 
start  a  trial  on  this  week.  I  ask  him  to 
please  look  at  the  facts,  that  busing 
does  not  work,  it  does  not  help,  it  does 
not  have  any  answers  to  the  problems 
we  have  in  society. 

We  will  only  become  one  if  we  all 
look  at  each  other  as  Americans. 


MR.  PRESIDENT.  SIGN  THE 
TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
Oval  Office  considers  H.R.  3,  I  hope 
that  he  will  heed  Shakespeare's  admo- 
nition as  Julius  Caesar,  'The  fault, 
dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  the  stars  but  in 
ourselves."  Before  he  opts  to  veto  H.R. 
3.  the  President  should  reflect  not  on 
the  stars  but  on  his  own  responsibility 
for  our  Nation's  poor  performance  in 
international  trade. 

A  number  of  factors,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  contributed  to  the  disastrous  sit- 
uation for  American  businesses,  farm- 
ers and  industries.  In  fairness,  of 
course,  not  all  of  the  problems  are  the 
result  of  the  misguided  policies  or  in- 


attention of  this  administration.  How- 
ever, we  must  consider  the  facts. 

In  1987  the  annual  trade  deficit 
again  was  the  largest  in  American  his- 
tory, $171.2  billion.  The  current  ac- 
count deficit  is  $160.7  billion. 

In  1981  the  United  States  was  the 
largest  creditor  nation.  Are  you  better 
off  than  you  were  8  years  ago?  The 
answer  is  no,  we  are  now  the  largest 
debtor  nation  in  the  world. 

Why  does  this  President  want  to 
veto  H.R.  3?  Because  it  adopts  a  very 
fundamental  process.  When  we  are 
going  to  adversely  affect  somebody  in 
this  country  we  try  to  give  them  a 
little  notice.  This  bill  calls  for  60  days 
for  workers  who  are  going  to  be  dis- 
placed, discharged,  and  disheartened. 

Sixty  days  is  not  too  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Sign  this  bill,  Mr.  President. 


UNEXPECTED  PASSING  OF  GOV. 
RICHARD  OGILVIE  OF  ILLINOIS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
former  Governor  of  Illinois,  Richard 
Ogilvie,  died  unexpectedly  last  night. 
We,  in  Illinois,  mourn  the  passing  of  a 
public  man  of  immense  stature  and 
strength. 

My  first  campaign  working  for  a  can- 
didate I  knew  was  for  Dick  Ogilvie 
when  he  ran  for  and  won  election  as 
president  of  the  Cook  County  Board. 
In  a  county  seldom  represented  by  Re- 
publicans, Dick  Ogilvie— fresh  from 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Chicago 
where  he  headed  a  team  that  pros- 
ecuted and  convicted  crime  syndicate 
mobster  Tony  Accardo— won  succes- 
sive elections  as  Cook  County  sheriff, 
president  of  the  Cook  County  Board, 
and  then.  Governor  of  Illinois. 

He  was  the  best  Governor  Illinois 
ever  had.  Dick  was  organized,  tough, 
and  decisive.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  a  group  of  young  people  of  excep- 
tional talent,  who  worked  with  him  to 
provide  the  kind  of  strong  leadership 
and  forthright  governance  that  a 
State  as  large  and  important  as  Illinois 
always  needed  but  seldom  found. 

An  authentic  hero  of  World  War  II, 
who  fought  under  Patton  as  a  tank 
commander,  was  severely  wounded  in 
action  and  highly  decorated  for  his 
heroism,  Dick  Ogilvie  brought  that 
some  kind  of  strength,  courage,  and  in- 
tegrity to  every  public  office  he  held. 

Dick  leaves  to  Illinois  the  model  for 
decisive  leadership  and  exemplary 
character  in  public  office.  He  will  be 
greatly  mourned  and  missed  and  re- 
membered. 
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^,. 125TH    ANNI- 

OF    THE    FOUNDING 
BROTHERHOOD     OF 
ENGINEERS 


asked  and  was 
..„..  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

hate  this  opportunity  to  com- 

?    125th   anniversary   of 

of  the  Brotherhood  of 

Engineers,  the  oldest  rail- 

o:  ganization  in  the  Western 

Bvhich  currently  has  28.000 

in  the  United  States 

was  founded  on  May  8, 

MI.  Since  that  day. 

has  provided  leader- 

._.jon  for  working  men 

svhile  maintaining  their  in- 

The     brotherhood     has 

safer,  healthier,  and  more 

)rking    conditions    for    all 

They  have  been  an  inte- 

in  the  progressive  in- 

.„_  that  united  our  Nation 

development  of  the  Amer- 

system. 

„..,    the   brotherhood    has 

"timulate  the  political  edu- 

_..  members,  foster  under- 

their  political  rights,  and 

members    to    exercise 

o  vote. 

r.  Speaker,  we  should  note 

October  16.  the  Grand 

Auxiliary   of   the   BLE 

the    100th   anniversary   of 

in  Chicago.  IL. 
„..  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
lortheast  Kansans  who  are 
the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
gineers.  and  I  commend 
Lhe  125th  anniversary  of 
foun(  ing. 


Here  are  the  words  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution: 

Joint  Resolution 
Whereas  dogs,  by  their  loving  and  loyal 
nature  have  taught  children  responsibility, 
comforted  the  elderly,  the  sick  and  the 
lonely,  and  served  our  nations  handicapped: 
Whereas  dogs  have  become  a  vital  part  of 
our  nations  law  enforcement  community 
protecting  lives,  detecting  illegal  narcotics 
and  explosives,  and  other  illicit  materials: 

Whereas  dogs  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  many  American  families: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
•melting  pot"  of  different  nationalities, 
races  and  creeds: 

Whereas  the  mixed  breed  dog.  also  affec- 
tionately known  as  the  •mutt."  is  symbolic 
of  our  nations  diversity: 

Whereas  a  national  survey  of  dog  lovers 
overwhelmingly  selected  the  mixed  breed 
dog  to  be  -The  Ail-American  dog":  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  mixed 
breed  dog  is  adopted  as  the  AU-Amencan 
dog  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  declare  such 
fact  by  proclamation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


I  urge  you  to  sign  this  important 
trade  bill. 


WARM  WISHES  FOR  A  SPEEDY 
RECOVERY  TO  THE  HONORA- 
BLE FLOYD  SPENCE  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

(Mr.  SPRATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  .     ^  ,    ^ 

Mr  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week  our  colleague,  and  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  Floyd  Spence, 
made  a  brave  and  courageous  decision. 
He  followed  through  with  radical  sur- 
gery for  which  he  has  been  waiting  lit- 
erally months  and  had  a  complete 
lung  replacement. 

I  was  informed  this  morning  by  his 
administrative  assistant,  Mr.  Black, 
that  last  night  at  about  7  o'clock  he 
was  taken  off  the  respirator  so  his 
lungs  are  now  operating  on  their  own. 
I  know  every  Member  of  this  House 
joins  me  in  saluting  Floyd  Spence  for 
his  courageous  undertaking,  and  also 
in  sending  him  our  earnest  best  wishes 
for  a  full  and  speedy  recovery. 


giv 


DO  RNAN 
w  ho 


THE         MIXED 
DOG      AS      THE      ALL- 
DOG 

of  California  asked 
en  permission  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
his  remarks.) 

of    California.    Mr. 
.._  is  man's  best  friend;  who 
best  friend?  Is  it  our  mates, 
_.  our  chief  of  staff,  our 
our  gal  or  guy  Friday?  Of 
they    do   not   wear    the 
of   "man's  best   friend." 
for  a  special  member 
„  kingdom,  our  dogs, 
is  high  time  we  introduced 
along  with  Pickle  Week 
Week,  a  resolution  rec- 
the    service    of    canines    to 
the  world.  I  know, 
that  you.  as  a  dog  lover 
.... ,  will  rush  to  get  on  this 
and  I  urge  all  of  our  col- 
do  the  same. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 
(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive H.R.  3,  the  trade  bill  that  pro- 
vides the  ability  for  this  country  to 
compete  more  effectively.  Yet  he  says 
he  is  going  to  veto  it  because  of  one 
provision  that  requires  employers  with 
over  100  employees  to  give  60  days 
notice  of  closing  a  plant. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  you  object  to 
a  2-month  notice?  Let  us  face  it.  after 
all.  you  have  had  4  years  to  know 
wlien  you  were  going  to  be  terminated, 
and  you  have  used  it  well.  You  and 
Mrs.  Reagan  have  bought  a  new  retire- 
ment home,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
hear  that.  According  to  the  nightly  TV 
news,  you  even  had  time  to  plan  ahead 
and  have  the  address  changed  from 
666  to  668  because  it  might  have  a  con- 
nection to  the  occult. 

That  is  what  comes  with  advanced 
planning  and  advanced  notice  of  ter- 
mination. Mr.  President.  But  what 
about  the  rest  of  working  America  de- 
ciding whether  to  buy  a  new  car  this 
month,  or  perhaps  to  refinance  the 
mortgage,  or  even  deciding  whether  to 
take  a  vacation  this  summer?  Can  they 
afford  it?  A  60-day  notice  whether  or 
not  they  will  lose  their  job  could 
change  those  important  personal  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  working 
people  cannot  afford  astrologers  to 
predict  when  they  are  going  to  be  un- 
employed. You  had  4  years'  notice. 
How  about  giving  the  rest  of  America 
60  days? 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 436  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  4264. 

D  1201 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly     the     House     resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole    House   on    the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4264)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
amended  budget  request  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel  levels   for   such   Department   for 
fiscal  year  1989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years   1988   and   1989,   and   for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday, 
May  5.  1988,  the  amendment  relating 
to  the  D-5  missile  printed  in  section  1 
of  House  Report  100-590  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  had  been  disposed  of. 

Pursuant  to  the  notice  provided  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  Thursday,  May  5. 
1988,  under  paragraph  8  of  section  2  of 
House  Resolution  436.  it  is  now  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  strategic  defense  initia- 


tive printed  in  section  1  of  House 
Report  100-590.  by.  and  if  offered  by. 
the  following  Members  or  their  desig-' 
nees.  which  shall  be  considered  in  the 
following  order  only: 

(A)  Representative  Spratt;  and 

(B)  Representative  Kemp. 

If  more  than  one  amendment  is 
adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  is  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  rule, 
I  would  like  to  give  notice  of  the 
schedule  of  the  remaining  items  for 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  today. 

First,  as  the  Chairman  announced, 
we  will  consider  the  two  SDI  ALPS 
ajnendments,  one  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  and  the  other  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Next  we  will  consider  an  SDI  policy 
amendment  which  is  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]  as  printed  in  the  report  No. 
100-590. 

Then  we  will  consider  the  test  ban 
package  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Markey]  with  the 
Dickinson  substitute,  followed  by  the 
Nagle-Dornan  depressed  trajectory 
missile  amendment. 

Then  we  will  consider  the  remaining 
regular  order  amendments. 

There  will  be  an  add-back  amend- 
ment that  also  will  be  necessary  to  be 
called  up. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SPRATT 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt:  Page 
19.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SKf.  212.  A((I1»KNTAI.  I.Al  MH  l'KOTK(Tin\ 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

( 1 )  The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to  the 
1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  ap- 
proximately 1400  land-based  ICBMs  and  ap- 
proximately 900  sea-based  SLBMs. 

(3)  There  have  been  several  accidents  in- 
volving ballistic  missiles,  including  a  Soviet 
submarine  loss  due  to  inadvertent  missile  ig- 
nition and  a  Soviet  test  missile  landing  inad- 
vertently in  China. 

(4)  Proliferation  of  ballistic  missile  tech- 
nology, such  as  China's  decision  to  provide 
ballistic  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  raises  the 
possibility  of  future  nuclear  threats. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization should  concentrate  development  ef- 
forts for  the  first  phase  of  a  strategic  de- 
fense system  on  technologies  and  systems 
capable  of  protecting  the  United  States 
from  the  accidental  launch  of  an  ICBM 
against  the  continental  United  States;  and 


(2)  such  a  system  should  be  designed  to  be 
in  compliance  with  the  traditional  interpre- 
tation of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  report  to  Congress  by  March  1.  1989. 
on  the  status  of  planning  for  an  accidental 
launch  protection  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Spratt]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
basic  and  simple;  but  it  will  help  if  I 
explain  the  background  before  I  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Or- 
ganization [SDIO]  has  said  that  if 
strategic  defense  is  ever  deployed,  it 
will  be  deployed  in  phases.  The  first 
phase,  as  they  now  conceive  it,  would 
put  space-based  interceptors,  stationed 
on  satellites,  in  orbit  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  mission  of  these  missiles 
would  be  to  destroy  Soviet  SS-18's  and 
-19's  in  the  boost  phase,  as  they  rise 
from  their  silos.  The  SDIO  does  not 
expect  these  space-based  interceptors 
to  be  fully  effective;  that  is,  to  destroy 
all  of  the  Soviets'  ICBM's  in  their 
boost  phase;  so,  in  the  first  phase,  as 
now  conceived,  the  space-based  inter- 
ceptors will  be  backed  up  by  another 
set  of  interceptors,  ground-based  in 
this  country.  Their  mission  would  be 
to  range  out  above  the  atmosphere 
and  intercept  the  individual  reentry 
vehicles  as  they  move  in  their  trajecto- 
ry through  space. 

What  my  amendment  calls  for  is 
simply  a  study  by  the  SDIO  and  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  merits  of 
going  with  the  ground-based  intercep- 
tors, in  preference  to  space-based 
interceptors,  as  the  first  phase  of  a 
strategic  defense  system. 

There  are  merits  to  such  a  system 
that  I  believe  the  SDIO  should  seri- 
ously analyze  and  consider  in  a  report 
to  the  Congress: 

First  of  all.  a  ground-based  system, 
deployed  at  Grand  Forks,  would 
comply  with  the  ABM  Treaty;  provid- 
ed it  consisted  of  no  more  than  100 
launchers. 

Second,  though  a  ground-based 
system  of  interceptors  would  not  be  a 
fully  effective  strategic  defense 
system,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect this  country  against  an  accidental 
launch,  or  a  missile  attack  by  a  rogue 
commander  or  a  rogue  country. 

Third,  in  addition  to  providing  pro- 
tection against  an  accidental  or  unau- 
thorized launch,  a  ground-based 
system  would  give  us  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  the  operation  of  an  antiballis- 
tic  missile  system.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  models  and  test  articles,  we 
would  have  a  working  system,  with 
which  we  could  determine  whether  we 
can  actually  distinguish  real  reentry 


vehicles  from  decoys  in  the  midcourse. 
We  would  have  a  working  system  to 
see  if  we  can  battle-manage  all  the  tar- 
geting and  tracking  that  must  be  co- 
ordinated in  an  incredibly  short  time 
for  strategic  defense  to  be  functional. 

Fourth,  a  ground-based  system  ap- 
pears to  be  affordable.  The  estimates 
provided  by  contractors  for  the  most 
likely  candidates  probably  understate 
the  overall  cost;  but  they  fall  in  range 
of  about  $11  billion  over  the  next  5  to 
10  years,  which  is  affordable,  even  in 
the  present  budget  environment. 

Fifth,  midcourse  interceptors  have 
an  advantage  over  space-based  inter- 
ceptors, provided  they  work  as  prom- 
ised. In  the  midcourse,  RV's  can  be 
tracked,  and  their  ultimate  aimpoints 
or  targets  can  be  inferred  from  the 
trajectories.  With  this  information, 
our  midcourse  interceptors  could  then 
be  fired  selectively  at  certain  Soviet 
RV's;  namely,  those  headed  for  high 
value  targets  in  this  country.  This  is  a 
role  the  boost-phase  interceptors  could 
not  take  on.  Boost-phase  interceptors 
would  simply  thin  out  the  attack. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  protect  se- 
lected, high-value  targets. 

When  these  two  factors  are  consid- 
ered—the lower  cost  of  ground-based 
systems  and  the  selectivity  of  mid- 
course  interceptors— the  ground-based 
systems  come  out  well  ahead  in  cost- 
effectiveness  studies.  For  example, 
William  Davis,  former  Deputy  Pro- 
gram Manager  for  Missile  Defense  at 
the  Army's  Space  Command  in  Hunts- 
ville  testified  before  our  committee 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He  has 
done  a  study  comparing  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  an  all-ground-based  system 
to  a  mixed  ground-  and  space-based 
system.  His  study  shows  that  all 
ground-based  system  would  cost  half 
as  much  per  site— or  aimpoint— saved 
as  would  the  mixed  system. 

Ground-based  interceptors  have 
other  advantages  that  ought  to  be 
weighed,  but  I  will  mention  just  one 
more:  Since  they  are  based  on  the 
ground  in  this  country,  they  are  far 
more  survivable  than  space-based 
interceptors  stationed  on  satellites  500 
to  700  kilometers  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week,  the  House 
approved  an  amendment  fixing  the  al- 
location of  dollars  for  near-term  or 
phase  1  systems  at  40  percent,  their 
current  level  of  funding.  In  offering 
that  amendment.  I  stressed  that  we 
did  not  seek  to  dictate  how  the  SDIO 
should  spend  its  funds  within  please  1; 
but  we  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
phase  1  did  not  siphon  money  from  re- 
search into  the  longer  term  technol- 
ogies, like  the  free  electron  laser, 
which  could  one  day  provide  an  effec- 
tive strategic  defense.  This  amend- 
ment amplifies  the  amendment  passed 
last  week,  and  directs  the  SDIO  to 
consider  seriously  the  possibility  of  a 
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treaty        complaint 


D  1205 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
[Mr.  Dicks]. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
I  understood  one  point 
__j's  amendment, 
it,  is  the  gentleman 
16  is  mandating  that  the 
forward  on  this,  or  is 
..  asking  them  to  explore 
I  think  that  is  important 
here. 

Mr.     Chairman.     I 
I  entleman  for  asking  for 
Jon  because,  if  one  reads 
nt,  one  will  see  that  I  am 
ing     anything     about     a 
mandating    that    this 
udied  seriously,  analyzed 
_  that  a  report  weighing 
nd  demerits  of  a  ground- 
be  rendered  to  Congress 
up  the  Defense  author- 
liext  year. 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 
Mr.   Chairman,   is  the 
favor  of  ALPS? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 

^sriously  considering  it  and 

seriously  study  it,  but  I 

I  resumptuous  as  to  say  to 

■nandatorily  this  is  some- 

DUght  to  do.  I  think  they 

consider   an   ALPS   with   a 

system,  in  preference  to 

system,    as    the    first 


Mr.    Chairman,    if    it 
woUld    the    gentleman    be    in 


If   it   works   and   it 

cost  effective,  yes.  That  is 

inging  the  amendment  up, 

it  should  be  the  pref- 


b  lieve 


CHi<IRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

gentleman   from   South 

r.  Spratt]  has  expired. 

Member  desire  to  rise  in 

to    the    pending    amend- 

:  KEnIp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 


]  dr.  Chairman,  to  ask  some 

the  distinguished  gentle- 

the  author  of  the  amend- 


(f 


would 


Mr.  Chairman 
gentleifian  yield? 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
the  question  I  was  going  to 
tl  en  I  will  yield  to  my  friend 
Wasl  ington? 


o 


ask  the  gentleman  from 

Carolina   [Mr.  Spratt]   if   the 

it  can  work  and  if  it  is  cost 

1  he  gentleman  is  in  favor  of 

launch  protection  systems; 


Mr.  SPRATT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  lots  of  things  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.   KEMP.   Then   why   the   hedge 

words? 
Mr.   SPRATT.   Because   what   does 

cost  effective  mean;  executive 

Mr.  KEMP.  Cost  effective;  let  us  just 
accept  cost  effective  for  purposes  of 
argument.  Second,  it  has  to  be  done  by 
March  1989. 
Mr.  SPRATT.  The  study  does. 
Mr.  KEMP.  The  study. 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Completely. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Third,  it  has  to  be  done 
within  the  confines  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman interprets  as  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  ABM;  correct? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Initially  at  least,  and  I 
would  emphasize  that  because,  if  it 
works,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  I  think  the  pos- 
sibility exists  sometime  well  into  the 
next  decade  that  we  would  take  this 
same  sort  of  system  and  expand  it  to 
the  coastal  United  States  to  give  us 
fuller,  effective  and  more  effective 
government. 

But  the  first  thing  to  find  out  is: 
Does  it  work? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  in  view  of  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  does  it  allow  for  a  point  de- 
fense system? 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Yes. 
Mr.  KEMP.  On  both  coasts  and  at 
Grand  Forks.  ND? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  It  would  allow  for 
some  area  defense,  but  using  adaptive 
preferential  defense.  It  would  allow 
for  the  protection  of  certain  targets. 

Now  it  would  be  limited,  and  we 
could  only  truly  have  area  defense  or 
point  defense  by  adding  these  addi- 
tional rotations. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  trying  to  trap  the  gentleman.  I 
am  just  trying  to  remind  everybody, 
the  ABM  Treaty,  as  narrowly  inter- 
preted by  the  other  body,  suggests 
that  there  can  only  be  one  ABM  site; 
true  or  false? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. .     ^ 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation. The  ABM  agreement  was 
amended  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. I  believe,  to  limit  the  deployment 
to  one  site  in  each  country.  Under  the 
initial  agreement  there  were  two  sites. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Now  we  have  not  gotten 
to  the  Kemp  amendment,  the  very  im- 
portant amendment 

Mr.  KEMP.  Now  wait.  Do  not  go 
beyond  the  ABM  Treaty  for  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  my  time 
back.  I  am  willing  to  yield 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New   York   has   the 

time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  debate  turns  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  ABM 
Treaty,  as  interpreted  by  the  gentle- 
man in  his  amendment  would  allow 
for  a  missile  defense  system  if  hypo- 
thetically  it  were  to  work  and  hypo- 
thetically  if  it  were  to  be  cost  efficient. 
The  Spratt  amendment  does  not  allow 
for  enough  defense  for  the  country 
against  accidental  launch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  make 
a  point. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

It  would  have  to  be  an  amendment 
of  the  ABM  agreement  to  go  to  a 
second  site. 

Mr.    KEMP.    But    the    gentleman 

msikcs 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  has  nothing  to  do 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 

intercede,  because  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  the 
time.  Does  the  gentleman  yield,  and.  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  willing  to  yield  if  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  stop  after  at 
least  a  paragraph. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
stop  after  a  sentence. 

Mr.  KEMP.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  we  have  to  amend  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  not  seeking  to  amend  the 
ABM  Treaty.  He  is  seeking  to  inter- 
pret narrowly  a  defense  system 
against  accidental  launch  which  would 

preclude 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  let 
me  finish?  Why  is  the  gentleman  so  in- 
sistent on  interrupting  me?  I  am  going 
to  give  him  all  the  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Because  the  gentle- 
man is  speaking  incorrectly,  and  I 
would  like  to  straighten  it  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  the  time;  the  gen- 
tleman is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  will 
allow  me  to  finish  my  point. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  after  I  finish  my  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  the 
time. 


Mr.  KEMP.  My  point  is  that  unless 
we  amend  the  ABM  Treaty,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Washington,  the 
Spratt  amendment  precludes  defend- 
ing Seattle  or  Buffalo.  I  would  only 
defend  an  area  centered  on  Grand 
Porks,  ND.  I  would  love  to  defend 
people  in  Grand  Forks,  ND,  against  an 
accidental  launch,  but  I  happen  to 
think  folks  in  Buffalo,  folks  in  Seattle, 
folks  in  South  Carolina,  folks  all  over 
the  country,  deserve  the  same  protec- 
tion against  an  accidental  launch. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  amendment 
for  an  answer. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
clarify  my  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

The  initial  deployment  at  Grand 
Forks  would  hypothetically,  if  it  were 
to  be  sufficient  to  protect  us  against 
an  accidental  launch  of  an  ICBM 
coming  over  the  North  Pole,  which 
would  be  the  ordinary  course  of  an 
ICBM.  It  would  probably  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  us  against  a  whole 
boatload  of  Soviet  SLBM's  dumped 
somewhere  off  one  of  our  coasts  by  a 
road  commander. 
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It  would  give  us  some  protection.  It 
would  depend  on  the  extent  of  the 
attack,  the  location  of  the  attack,  but 
what  it  would  provide  us  is  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  I  said  in  my  statement,  to 
determine  if  this  system  is  effective, 
and  if  it  is  effective,  then  I  think  as 
the  next  stage  we  should  then  consid- 
er the  additional  deployment  plus  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  It  might  not  even  re- 
quire abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time,  for  this  reason. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  I  appreciate 
his  amendment.  I  appreciate  the 
dialog  and  I  agree  and  am  entirely 
sympathetic  with  what  I  think  is  the 
thrust  of  the  gentleman's  idea.  I  agree 
with  him.  I  applaud  him. 

I  agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  advanced  the  idea  of  an 
accidental  launch  protection  system. 

Now,  the  question  is,  does  the  Spratt 
amendment  or  the  Kemp  amendment 
give  the  best  protection  against  acci- 
dental launch?  With  all  due  respect.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  have  to  nar- 
rowly interpret  the  ABM  Treaty  when 
"the  Congress  voted  to  declare  the  Sovi- 
ets were  not  in  compliance  with  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

I  would  suggest  if  you  want  acciden- 
tal launch  protection,  you  ought  to 
stick  with  the  Kemp  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  some  issues  dangling  here 
that  we  might  further  clarify  with  an 
additional  5  minutes  on  each  side. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  5  minutes  for 
each  side. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  with  5  minutes  on 
each  side,  the  only  Members  who  can 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  are  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] or  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Aspin],  or  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  two  Members  controlling 
time  as  proponent  and  opponent  on 
the  amendment  may  have  their  time 
extended. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
object  if  we  can  get  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] rise? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the  House  is 
considering  two  sense-of-Congress  amend- 
ments on  the  issue  of  accidental  launch  pro- 
tection system  [ALPS],  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Spratt  and  Representative  Kemp. 

While  both  amendments  address  a  very  im- 
portant issue — providing  protection  against  an 
accidental  or  unauthorized  launch  of  a  ballistic 
missile(s)— the  impact  and  implications  of 
each  amendment  on  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  an  ALPS  and,  in  fact,  on  an  overall  strate- 
gic defense  system,  differ  dramatically. 

The  Spratt  amendment— by  directing  SDIO 
to  concentrate  phase  1  development  efforts 
on  an  ALPS  that  is  compliant  with  the  narrow- 
er interpretation  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty- 
limits  us  to  a  ground-based,  single-layered 
phase  1  system  which  is  incapable  of  protect- 
ing all  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  an 
accidental  launch.  This  amendment,  coupled 
with  an  earlier  Spratt  amendment  to  limit 
spending  on  phase  1  systems  to  40  percent 
of  SDI  funding  and  the  Bennet  amendment  to 
reduce  overall  SDI  funding,  effectively  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  space-based  assets 
and  the.  effective  leverage  gained  by  such 
assets.  In  short,  the  Spratt  amendment  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of,  and  even  research 
toward,  a  layered  defense— both  in  phase  1 
and  in  follow-on  phases— which  is  key  to  an 
effective  strategic  defense  system. 

The  Kemp  amendment,  by  contrast,  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  a  layered  defense.  This 
amendment  calls  for  accelerated  deployment 
of  an  ALPS  as  an  integral  first  step  in  a  strate- 
gic defense  system.  Early  deployment  of 
ALPS  would  serve  our  national  security  inter- 
ests by: 

Providing  a  vital  insurance  policy  against  ac- 
cidental or  unauthorized  launch; 

Providing  operational  experience  and  knowl- 
edge with  a  defense  system; 

Helping  to  close  the  major  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  deployed  ABM  capabilities  thereby  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  a  Soviet  breakout  from 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Most  importantly  in  the  context  of  the  cur- 
rent debate,  the  Kemp  ALPS  proposal  could 
be  initially  designed  to  he  compliant  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  (a  treaty  broken  by  the  Soviets), 


but,  recognizing  the  shortcomings  of  such  a 
treaty-limited  defense,  provides  for  the  inte- 
gration of  more  comprehensive  deployments 
into  a  layered  strategic  defense  system. 

A  system  to  protect  against  an  accidental  or 
unauthorized  launch  should  be  examined  vig- 
orously. However,  we  cannot  have  an  effec- 
tive ALPS  and  still  be  treaty  compliant,  unless 
we  want  to  write  off  the  east  and  west  coasts 
and  rely  on  our  ground-based  assets  to  inter- 
cept what  they  can. 

The  Spratt  ABM  Treaty-limited  ALPS 
amendment  closes  the  door  on  an  effective 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  Keep  the 
door  open;  support  the  Kemp  ALPS  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  makes 
some  awfully  good  points. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
heard  either  one  of  them  admit  you 
have  to  amend  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
protect  against  ALPS,  to  protect 
against  an  accidental  launch. 

I  guess  my  question  is,  is  it  the 
chicken  or  the  egg,  which  is  I  think 
the  point  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  making,  is  it  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?  Should  we  not  be  amending 
the  ABM  Treaty  first,  or  should  we 
not  be  looking  at  breaking  out  on  acci- 
dental launch? 

Who  then  is  going  to  decide  whether 
Washington  is  the  city  that  is  protect- 
ed or  the  east  coast  is  protected  from 
the  SLBM  or  is  it  Grand  Forks? 

Who  is  going  to  tell  California,  "You 
are  not  protected  because  we  can  only 
have  one  site  under  the  ABM  Treaty." 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  for 
his  amendment.  His  amendment  talks 
about  an  accidental  launch  protection 
system,  talks  about  a  report,  talks 
about  looking  into  it,  but  then  says 
only  in  the  context  of  the  ABM 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

I  just  cannot  understand  that  differ- 
ence, that  dichotomy  in  his  thinking, 
where  on  the  one  hand  you  say,  "Gee, 
good  idea.  Let's  have  an  extra  launch 
protection  system,"  admittedly  out  of 
the  words  of  both  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side;  but  on  the  other  hand,  let's 
just  keep  it  to  one  site  and  we  will  put 
it  in  Grand  Forks,  or  we'll  put  it  in 
Washington,  DC,  or  we'll  put  it  in 
South  Carolina  or  New  York  or  in 
Washington  State." 

I  mean,  where  are  you  going  to  put 
it  and  how  are  you  going  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  country,  "You  are  not  cov- 
ered, folks,  but  we  are  where  we  are 
at." 

I  just  think  it  is  silly.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  an  ALPS,  you  ought  to 
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I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

jirizona  [  Mr.  Kyl]. 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reflect  concurrence 
colleague,  the  gentleman 
„  [  Mr.  Davis]  and  my  col- 
gentleman  from  New  York 

me  that  between  these 

the      preferable 

is  the  Kemp  amendment, 

permit  us  a  more  robust 

..ist  accidental  launch  and 

„_.lly  permit  us  to  go  forward 

development  of  a  system  that 

our  two  coasts  as  well  as 

( entral  part  of  the  Nation. 

amendment    would    not 

to  go  forward  with  the  de- 

of  a  space-based  component 

^...  and  thereby  again  en- 

.„  robustness  of  the  system. 

£  pratt  amendment  needlessly 

whole  question  of  the  ABM 


there  is  going  to  be  accidental  launch 
protection,  we  need  to  recognize  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  as  it  is  presently  con- 
strued or  interpreted  prevents  this 
country  from  developing  or  deploying 
an  ALPS  system,  ground-terminal 
based  and  space-based,  that  can  pro- 
tect both  sides  of  the  continent. 

I  think  if  you  want  an  accidental 
launch  protection  system— you  may 
not,  as  some  of  our  colleagues  do  not— 
but  if  you  do,  the  Kemp  amendment 
gives  you  the  best  chance  of  accelerat- 
ing the  ALPS  program,  providing  for 
the  type  of  robust  activity  that  would 
lead  to  a  phased  architecture,  I  think 
it  is  essential. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Spratt]  wish  to  renew  his  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  do  not  renew  my  re- 
quest, Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  239.  noes 
176,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Light  fool 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Liiken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markoy 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroiilcs 

Mazzoli 

McClo.skcy 

McCurdy 

MrHugh 

McMillenfMD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  <CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natchor 

Neal 

NeUon 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 


these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 

much  more  sense  to  me 

the  Kemp  amendment  than 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out 
hearings  before  our  SDI 
witnesses    who    testified 
did  concur  that  the  land- 
„  system  would  not  be  ef- 
protect  the  coasts  of  the 
._j.  They  could  only  protect 
central  part  of  the  United 
Spratt  amendment,  there- 
lead   to   a   system   that 
ineffective   to   protect   the 
coilntry. 

DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

he  balance  of  my  remaining 

tl^e  gentleman  from  New  York 


ail 
mi  .kes 


the 
the 


AL»S 


St  ites, 


The 
wov  Id 


..  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ramking  member  for  yield- 
time. 
\A.T.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
Members  who  are  on  the 
think   an   accidental   launch 
.  system  is  essential  to  doing 
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Mr. 

PARRIS     and 

Mr.     RUSSO 

change 

d   their   votes   from   "aye"    to 

"no." 

Mrs.  LLOYD  changed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1245 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KEMP 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp:  Page 
19,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

SK«.      212.      AltlDKNT.lI,      I..\IM  II      I'ROTKtTION 
SYSTKM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has 
made  suljstantial  progress  in  developing  the 
technologies  to  defend  the  United  States 
from  a  ballistic  missile  attack.  Advances  in 
interceptor  technology,  sensors,  and  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications  have 
been  achieved  and  six  key  components  of 
the  SDI  program  have  recently  been  com- 
bined to  form  the  basic  architecture  for  a 
Phase  I  deployment. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  additional  development 
and  analytical  study  of  ground-based  mid- 
course  and  low-atmosphere  interceptors  and 
their  appropriate  sensors,  a  decision  can  be 
made  with  confidence  to  deploy  an  Acciden- 
tal Launch  Protection  System  (ALPS)  as  an 
initial  step  in  a  phased  deployment  of  a 
comprehensive  SDI  system,  with  the  avail- 
able evidence  indicating  that  the  technology 
for  defending  the  Nation  against  an  acciden- 
tal or  unauthorized  launch  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles can  be  deployed  by  1995. 

(3)  Deployment  of  an  Accidental  Launch 
I»rotection  System  would  be  a  basic  defense 
insurance  policy  which  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  following  reasons: 

(A)  Such  deployment  would  provide  the 
United  States  with  an  operational  system 
that  would  yield  substantial  knowledge  and 
actual  experience  in  moving  to  a  greater  re- 
liance on  defense  for  deterrence  and  securi- 
ty. 

(B)  As  the  United  States  continues  to  ne- 
gotiate major  reductions  in  nuclear  forces 
(including  in  START),  a  commitment  to  de- 
ployment of  such  a  system  would  provide 
the  technology  and  the  production  base  to 
help  safeguard  agreements  for  such  reduc- 
tions from  noncompliance  by  the  Soviet 
Union  which,  given  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  violations  of  existing  arms  control 
agreements,  would  be  a  prudent  course  of 
action. 

(C)  The  deployment  of  such  a  system 
would  close  the  advantage  currently  held  by 


the  Soviet  Union  in  ABM  capabilities  that 
are  currently  deployed,  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  threat  of  a  wholesale  strategic  de- 
fense breakout  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

(D)  Such  deployment  could  initially  be  de- 
signed to  be  consistent  with  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty,  although  that  treaty  has  been  vio- 
lated and  broken  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Op- 
tions for  more  comprehensive  deployment 
of  such  a  system  integrated  into  a  step-by- 
step  strategic  defense  initiative  system  (in- 
cluding space-based  elements)  should  be 
studied  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and. 
if  appropriate,  discussed  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(b)  ALPS  Program.— (1)  An  Accidental 
Launch  Protection  (ALPS)  System  devel- 
oped by  the  United  States  should  provide  a 
two-layered  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 
consisting  of— 

(A)  the  Exoatmospheric  Reentry  Inter- 
cept System  (ERIS)  interceptor;  and 

(B)  the  High  Endoatmospheric  Defense 
Interceptor  (HEDI)  system. 

Such  an  ALPS  sy.stem  should  include  the 
Ground-Based  Radar  and  the  Ground-Based 
Tracking  System. 

(2)  In  considering  sites  for  the  initial  de- 
ployment of  an  ALPS  system,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  give  particular  consider- 
ation to  selection  of  Grand  Porks  Air  Force 
Base.  North  Dakota  and  should  design  an 
ALPS  system  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
original  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  program 
investment  at  the  Grand  Porks  site.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
plan  for  a  second  deployment  site  for  the 
National  Capital  Area. 

(3)  For  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1989. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  program 
funds  for  deployment  of  an  ALPS  system  as 
an  integral  component  of  a  comprehensive, 
layered  Strategic  Defense  System.  Such  a 
comprehensive  Strategic  Defense  System 
should  be  given  the  highest  priority  accord- 
ed to  research  and  development  programs  to 
assure  that  the  more  advanced  technologies 
for  deployment  of  a  comprehensive  system 
are  available  in  the  mid-  to  late- 1990s. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  the  accelerated  deployment 
of  the  Accidental  Launch  Protection  (ALPS) 
System  as  an  important  and  integral  initial 
step  in  a  comprehensive,  layered  Strategic 
Defense  System  to  include  space-based  ele- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt],  my  friend,  and 
Members  who  have  voted  for  the 
Spratt  amendment,  that  there  really 
would  not  be  any  inconsistency  in 
having  voted  "yes"  for  the  Spratt 
amendment  and  voting  for  the  Kemp 
amendment. 

The  Spratt  amendment  calls  for  a 
study  of  defending  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Kemp  amendment  calls 
for  a  report  from  DOD  and  SDIO  for  a 
plan  to  defend  all  of  the  United 
States.  The  Spratt  amendment  wants 


to  defend  North  Dakota.  The  Kemp 
amendment  wants  to  expand  protec- 
tion against  accidental  launch  to 
South  Carolina,  California,  New  York, 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  not 
being  facetious,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  was  very  sin- 
cere in  offering  his  amendment  for  a 
study  of  ALPS,  accidental  launch  pro- 
tection. 

The  Spratt  amendment  calls  for  the 
study  to  be  completed  on  March  1  of 
1989.  The  Kemp  amendment  calls  for 
the  study  to  be  completed  in  120  days. 

Someone  asked  does  the  Kemp 
amendment  violate  ABM.  A  study  does 
not  violate  ABM.  The  study  that  my 
amendment  requests  and  that  I  would 
hope  Spratt  supporters  would  also 
support,  simply  says  that  we  should 
examine  a  system  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. The  study  should  include  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  both  coasts, 
both  North  and  South.  A  study  cannot 
violate  the  ABM. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  violated  the  ABM 
treaty,  violation  which  I  might  note, 
this  House  has  already  condemned  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  that  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  is  a  violation  of  the 
treaty. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  Members 
to  vote  for  the  Kemp  amendment.  It 
extends  the  Spratt  amendment.  It  ac- 
celerates the  study.  It  calls  for  a 
robust  defense  against  accidental 
launch,  and  it  does  not  address  the 
question  of  ABM.  It  leaves  that  up  to 
the  future  administration  and  to  some 
future  Congress.  I  think  it  is  responsi- 
ble, appropriate  and  necessarily  called 
for.  because  what  we  just  did.  Mem- 
bers, we  just  voted  for  an  amendment 
that  recognizes  the  vulnerability  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  an  ac- 
cidental launch  of  an  ICBM,  and  none 
of  us  wants  that.  I  believe  there  either 
should  be  a  Spratt  with  Kemp  or  a 
Kemp  to  replace  Spratt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter],  one 
of  the  leading  proponents  of  SDI. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  I  analyze  the 
Spratt  amendment,  it  is  basically  a  re- 
quest to  study  part  of  an  elephant  or 
part  of  a  tree  or  only  one  side  of  the 
Moon. 

Basically  the  theory  here,  the  idea, 
is  to  make  sure  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  a  study  on  determining  how  best  to 
defend  the  United  States  from  an  acci- 
dental launch,  that  study  should  look 
at  all  the  squares  on  the  chessboard.  It 
should  not  be  a  study  that  restricts 
the  conclusions  to  be  based  on  only 
one  site,  because  we  have  had,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  knows, 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  all  the  preliminary  evi- 
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fense Initiative  Organization  under- 
take a  study.  We  are  not  trying  to  pre- 
judge the  results  of  that  study.  The 
Kemp  amendment  prejudges  the  study 
and  dictates  the  conclusion. 

We  do  suggest,  and  strongly  advo- 
cate, that  SDIO  make  the  design  of 
the  first  phase  system  such  that  it  is 
treaty-compliant,  so  that  it  complies 
with  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  do  not  go  as 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  system  be 
based  at  two  sites,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp] 
would  suggest.  I  did  say  earlier  that  I 
thought  that  if  it  worked  at  Grand 
Forks  then,  and  at  that  time,  we  could 
make  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
expand  it  to  additional  sites.  Then  we 
would  know.  We  would  have  in  hand  a 
workable  system,  and  we  could  make 
an  informed  judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  wanted  then  to  either 
modify,  amend,  or  abrogate  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  to  go  to  additional  coastal 
sites  so  as  to  give  us  more  complete 
protection. 

This  particular  amendment,  unlike 
my  amendment,  is  guilty  of  what  Mr. 
Kemp  accused  me  of  last  week— micro- 
management.  It  is  prescriptive,  specif- 
ic, and  concrete. 

First  of  all,  on  the  very  first  page,  it 
proposes  a  deployment  date  of  1995,  a 
date  when  this  protection  could  be 
provided.  Reading  through  the  amend- 
ment further,  you  will  see  that  it  men- 
tions specific  systems  which  should  be 
components  of  a  first  phase  accidental 
launch  protection  system.  It  singles 
out  the  exoatmospheric  reentry  inter- 
cept system,  called  ERIS,  a  Lockheed 
project,  and  it  singles  out  high  endoat- 
mospheric  defense  interceptor  system, 
called  HEDI,  which  is  a  McDonnell 
Douglas  system,  and,  incidentally,  it 
leaves  out  a  third  alternative,  another 
candidate  system,  which  is  a  Rockwell 
International  project.  It  does  not  men- 
tion that.  It  specifies  the  inclusion  of 
ground-based  radar  and  a  ground- 
based  tracking  system. 

As  I  said,  it  implicitly  would  author- 
ize the  abrogation  or  at  least  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  calling  for  the 
deployment  at  two  sites  initially 
rather  than  one,  so  this  amendment 
goes  much  beyond  my  amendment.  It 
would  implicitly  put  us  in  the  position 
of  authorizing  action  that  would  go 
beyond  not  just  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  but  an  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  is  clear  and 
definitive:  the  confinement  of  each 
party  to  a  single  site. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
House  to  stay  with  the  amendment  we 
have  just  adopted.  We  have  given  to 
the  SDIO  our  direction;  we  only  bol- 
ster their  resolve  with  the  study  they 
already  have  underway  and  cause 
them,  I  hope,  to  concentrate  upon  sys- 
tems in  the  first  phase  that  are  treaty- 
compliant  for  deployment  at  Grand 
Forks. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  only  going  to  point  out  that 
my  amendment  does  have  in  the  lan- 
guage suggested  early  deployment 
technology  for  accidental  launch  pro- 
tection. That  is  true.  But  it  calls  for  a 
study.  It  is  a  report  no  later  than  120 
days,  and  the  report  can  include  any 
technology,  any  plan,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  knows,  a 
report  cannot  be  prescribed  by  the 
body,  and  it  is  not  prescribed  in  the 
Kemp  amendment. 

Notwithstanding  the  language.  I 
think  that  is  a  false  explanation  of  the 
Kemp  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  it  defines  the  pro- 
gram to  consist  of  the  exoatmospheric 
reentry  intercept  system  and  the  high 
endoatmospheric  defense  interceptor 
system.  It  specifies  individual  systems. 
The  main  difference  between  our  two 
amendments  is  that  I  am  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  know  what  should  be 
included  in  the  first  phase  or  whether 
it  should  be  deployed,  but  the  gentle- 
man tries  to  specify  these  things. 
That's  why  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
guilty  of  the  very  sort  of  microman- 
agement  that  he  was  accusing  us  of 
Isist  week. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  because  he  is  a  student  of  SDI, 
and  ERIS  and  HEDI  are  the  two  most 
advanced  early  deployment  ideas  for 
this  aspect  of  a  strategic  defense,  and 
it  fits  most  closely  a  comprehensive  ar- 
chitecture of  a  strategic  defense  for 
the  United  States.  But  it  cannot  pro- 
scribe. 
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Voting  for  the  Kemp  amendment 
does  not  proscribe  HEDI  or  ERIS.  It 
simply  says  these  are  leading  technol- 
ogies in  the  field. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
as  to  ERIS,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
As  to  HEDI,  it  is  not  even  in  phase 
one,  and  McDonnell  Douglas  puts  its 
prudent  deployment  time  beyond  the 
1995  date  which  the  gentleman  cites. 

Mr.  KEMP.  It  depends  on  which 
phase  one  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  167,  noes 
249,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
tRoll  No.  1231 


AYES— 167 

Archer 

Hefley 

Petri 

Armey 

Herger 

Quillen 

Badham 

Hiler 

Ravenel 

Baker 

Holloway 

Regula 

Ballenger 

Hopkins 

Rhodes 

Bartlelt 

Hubbard 

Rinaldo 

Barton 

Huckaby 

Ritter 

Bateman 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Bent  ley 

Hut  to 

Rogers 

Bereuter 

Hyde 

Roth 

Bevill 

Inhofe 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bilbray 

Ireland 

Saxton 

Bilirakis 

Johnson  (CTi 

Schaefer 

Bliley 

Kasich 

Schulze 

Boulter 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Broomfield 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Brown  (CO) 

Konnyu 

Shiimway 

Buechner 

Kyi 

Shu.ster 

Bunning 

Lagomarsino 

Skeen 

Burton 

Latta 

Skelton 

Callahan 

U'nt 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Cheney 

Lewis  <CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Coats 

Lewi.s  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Coble 

Light  foot 

Smith  (TX) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Living.ston 

Smith.  Denny 

Com  best 

Lloyd 

(OR) 

Courier 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

CraiK 

Lowery  (CA) 

(NH) 

Crane 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Lukens.  Donald 

(OR) 

Davis  (ID 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Davis  (MI) 

Mark 

Stallings 

DeLay 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Dickinson 

Martin  (ID 

St  rat  ton 

DioGuardi 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

Dornan  (CA) 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Dreicr 

MeCollum 

Sweeney 

Dyson 

McCrery 

Swindall 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Tallon 

Emerson 

McMillan  (NO 

Tauke 

Erdreich 

Michel 

Tauzin 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Taylor 

Flippo 

Molinari 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gallegly 

Mollohan 

Udall 

Gallo 

Montgomery 

Valentine 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Vucanovich 

Gilman 

Morrison  (WA) 

Walker 

Gingrich 

Murtha 

Weber 

Grant 

Myers 

Whittaker 

Gregg 

Nelson 

Wilson 

Hall  (TX) 

Nichols 

Wolf 

Hammerschmid 

Nielson 

Worlley 

Han.sen 

Oxley 

Wylie 

Harris 

Packard 

Young  (AK) 

Hasten 

Parris 

Young (FL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pashayan 
NOES-249 

Ackcrman 

Bruce 

Dingell 

Akaka 

Bryant 

Dixon 

Alexander 

Bustamante 

Donnelly 

Anderson 

Byron 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Andrews 

Campbell 

Dowdy 

Annunzio 

Cardin 

Downey 

Anthony 

Carper 

Durbin 

Applegate 

Carr 

Dwyer 

Aspin 

Chandler 

Dymally 

Atkins 

Chapman 

Early 

AuCoin 

Chappell 

Eckart 

Barnard 

Clarke 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bates 

Clay 

English 

Beilenson 

Clement 

Espy 

Bennett 

dinger 

Evans 

Berman 

Coelho 

Fascell 

Boehlert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fawell 

Boggs 

Collins 

Fazio 

Boland 

Conte 

Feighan 

Bonior 

Cooper 

Fish 

Bonker 

Coughlin 

Foglietta 

Borski 

Coyne 

Foley 

Bosco 

Crockett 

Ford  (MI) 

Boucher 

Darden 

Ford  (TN) 

Boxer 

de  la  Garza 

Frank 

Brennan 

DePazio 

Frenzel 

Brooks 

Dellums 

Frost 

Brown  (CA) 

Derrick 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Lowry(WA) 

Roe 

Gejden.son 

Luken.  Thomas 

Rose 

Gephardt 

MacKay 

Rostenkowski 

Gibbons 

Manton 

Roukema 

Glickman 

Markey 

Rowland  (GA) 

Gonzalez 

Martinez 

Roybal 

Goodling 

MaUui 

RU.SSO 

Gordon 

Mavroules 

Sabo 

Gradison 

Mazzoli 

Saiki 

Grandy 

McCloskey 

Savage 

Gray  (ID 

McCurdy 

Sawyer 

Gray  (PA) 

McDade 

Soheuer 

Green 

McHugh 

Schneider 

Guarini 

McMillen(MD) 

Schroeder 

Gunderson 

Meyers 

Schuette 

Hall  (OH) 

Mfume 

Schumer 

Hamilton 

Miller  (CA) 

Sharp 

Hatcher 

Miller  (WA) 

Shays 

Hawkins 

Mineta 

Sikorski 

Hayes  (ID 

Moakley 

Sisisky 

Hefner 

Moody 

Skaggs 

Henry 

Morel  la 

Slattery 

Hertel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Hochbrueckner     Mrazek 

Smith  (FL) 

Horton 

Murphv 

Smith  (lA) 

Houghton 

Nagle 

Snowe 

Hoyer 

Natclier 

Solarz 

Hughes 

Neal 

Spratt 

Jacobs 

Nowak 

St  Germain 

Jeffords 

Oakar 

Staggers 

Jenkins 

Oberstar 

Stark 

Johnson  (SD) 

Obey 

Stokes 

Jones  (NO 

Olin 

Studds 

Jones  (TN) 

Ortiz 

Swift 

Jontz 

Owens  (NY) 

Synar 

Kanjorski 

Owens  (UT) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Kaptur 

Panel  ta 

Torres 

Kastenmeier 

Patterson 

Torricelli 

Kennedy 

Pease 

Towns 

Kennelly 

Pelosi 

Traficant 

Kildee 

Penny 

Upton 

Kleczka 

Pepper 

Visclosky 

Kolter 

Perkins 

Volkmer 

Kostmayer 

Pickett 

Walgren 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

Watkins 

Lancaster 

Porter 

Waxman 

Lanlos 

Price 

Weiss 

Leach  (lA) 

Pursell 

Weldon 

Leath  (TX) 

Rahall 

Wheat 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rangel 

Whitten 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ray 

Williams 

Leiand 

Richardson 

Wise 

Levine  (CA) 

Ridge 

Wolpe 

Lewis  (GA) 

Roberts 

Wyden 

Lipinski 

Rodino 

Yatron 

NOT  VOTING- 

15 

Biaggi 

Flake 

Spence 

Conyers 

Florio 

Traxler 

Daub 

Levin  (MI) 

Vander  Jagt 

Dicks 

McGrath 

Vento 

Duncan 

Mica 

Yates 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McGrath  for,  with  Mr.  Dicks  against. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  PASHAYAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the 
notice  provided  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
Thursday,  May  5,  1988,  under  para- 
graph 8  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 436  it  is  now  in  order  to  consider 
further  amendments  relating  to  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  printed  in 
section  1  of  House  Report  100-590  by, 
and  if  offered  by,  the  following  Mem- 
bers or  their  designees: 


The  Chair  would  note  that  the 
Spratt  amendment  has  already  been 
adopted  on  Friday,  April  29,  1988.  as 
part  of  an  en  bloc  amendment. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
next  in  order  to  consider  such  amend- 
ments by.  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative AuCoiN  of  Oregon,  and  then 
Representative  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Said  amendments  shall  be  subject  to 
amendment,  and  debate  on  any 
amendment  offered  to  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoin]  desire  to  offer  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  chairman.  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  does  not  offer 
his  amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  desire  to  offer  his 
amendment? 

If  not.  pursuant  to  the  notice  provid- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  earlier  today  under 
paragraph  8  of  section  2  of  House  Res- 
olution 436.  it  is  now  in  order  to 
debate  the  subject  matter  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  or  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
briefly  here  lay  out  what  the  rationale 
for  my  amendment  is  so  that  Members 
can  understand  that  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Energy  or  this 
administration  from  doing  anything. 
What  it  does  is  to  put  in  place  an  addi- 
tional responsibility  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  so  that  we  have  the 
type  of  readiness  and  reliability  pro- 
gram on  the  books  that  can  ensure 
that  in  the  event  there  is  success  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
test  ban  limitations,  either  compre- 
hensive or  limited,  that  we  retain  at 
our  existing  nuclear  weapons  laborato- 
ries, the  capacity  to  ensure  that  the  al- 
ready-tested, the  already-reliable  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile  can  serve  as  a 
complete  deterrent  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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really  the  purpose  of  this, 
really  the  purpose  of  this, 
a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Read- 
It  basically  accepts  the 
,._..   this   administration   at 
believes  that  it  is  wrong  for 
be  voting  here  on  a  nucle- 
and  that  the  Senate  will 
t  it  once  again  and  in  the 
committee   it   will   be   an 
which   is  deleted.  We've 
this  now  3  years  in  row, 
—..-  the  realities  of  that, 
iake  our  case  here  on  the 
..  ban.  But  the  arguments 
used  against  us  are  that 

not  be  voting  here  on 

such  an  amendment;  and 

if  we  did  have  such  an 

that  it  would  undermine 

of  the  existing  stockpile. 

...„  this  amendment  for  a 

reason,  I  am  sick  of  hear- 

...  administration  and  the 
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^    is  there  are  simple  steps 
F  revent  safety  and  reliability 
^rom  degrading  our  deter- 
a  test  ban— if  only  we  are 
ake  these.  We  don't  rely  on 
House  astrologer  to  tell  us 
re  ready  for  a  test  ban. 
amendment  does  is  author- 
^tablishment   of   a   Nuclear 
Readiness  Program  within 
,__.  of  Energy.  This  pro- 
be managed  by  the  De- 
Alburquerque   Operations 
which    oversees    the    nuclear 
p  roduction  complex. 

.  .  of  the  program  would 

that  the  United  States  is 

,  to  preserve  the  continued 

reliability  of  our  nuclear 

n  the  event  that  an  agree- 

the  testing  threshold  or 

ill    testing   should   go   into 
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t*e  United  States  would  main- 
vi  jorous  program  of  stockpile 
disassembly  and  nonnucle- 
of   nuclear   weapons   and 
cor^ponents  to  monitor  the  cur- 
of  the  nucler  weapons  stock- 
detect  possible  problems  re- 
fijom  the  aging  of  the  chemical 
.„  in  nuclear  weapons, 
something  that  the  Depart- 
Snergy  already  does.  In  1988, 

^ $154.5  million  of  its  op- 

3xpenses  for  the  maintenance 

stockpile  and  the  devel- 

)f  materials  and  processes  to 

and  nonnuclear  weapons 

„.  In  fiscal  year  1989,  $160.9 

1$  budgeted  for  these  same  ac- 


are  not  talking  about  asking 
do  something  it  isn't  already 


doing  when  we  require  the  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  stockpile  inspections 
and  nonnuclear  tests  to  monitor  our 
stockpile,  and  develop  materials  and 
processes  to  build  warheads.  This 
something  that  we  are  already  doing 
today,  and  it  is  very  effective. 

Our  weapons  are  extraordinarily  re- 
liable today.  According  to  a  recent 
study,  the  reliability  of  our  weapons  in 
stockpile  today  approaches  99  percent. 
What  this  amendment  is  saying  is 
that  these  existing  stockpile  mainte- 
nance programs  need  to  consider  what 
our  future  requirements  might  be  in 
the  event  that  there  should  be  further 
restrictions  on  testing.  By  establishing 
a  readiness  program,  my  amendment 
forces  DOE  to  give  greater  consider- 
ation to  how  these  existing  programs 
would  operate  in  a  restrictive  testing 
environment. 

The  second  thing  my  amendment 
does  is  require  that  the  readiness  pro- 
gram identify  what  specific  materials, 
processes,  and  personnel  would  be 
needed  for  the  remanufacture  of  exist- 
ing nuclear  warheads  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  alternate  nuclear  warheads 
should  it  become  necessary. 

The  current  practice  is  to  make 
modifications  in  our  warheads  in  such 
a  situation,  and  then  conduct  a  nucle- 
ar test  of  the  redesigned  warhead.  The 
administration  says  that  this  has  been 
done  with  15  out  of  the  41  warheads  it 
put  into  the  stockpile  since  the  late 
fifties.  But  a  scientist  at  the  Livermore 
Lab  recently  completed  a  report  which 
found  that  those  examples  "have  little 
if  any  relevance  to  the  question  of 
maintaining  the  reliability  of  the 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
exists  today." 

Back  in  the  1958  to  1961  test  morato- 
rium the  United  States  put  entirely 
new  weapons  into  the  stockpile  that 
had  never  been  adequately  tested. 
When  we  tested  them  after  the  mora- 
torium some  didn't  work.  The  lesson 
of  that  experience  is  don't  try  to  mod- 
ernize weapons  without  testing  them. 
Nobody  who  supports  a  test  ban  is  rec- 
ommending that  we  do  that  today. 

From  1970  to  the  present,  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  roughly  300  nuclear  tests 
that  have  taken  place  were  for  reliabil- 
ity. These  tests  were  used  to  confirm 
that  design  changes  in  nuclear  war- 
heads didn't  interfere  with  a  weapon's 
performance. 

When  you  make  changes  in  a  war- 
head, you  introduce  uncertainties  that 
make  you  sometimes  want  to  test. 
That's  one  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem,  but  its  not  the  only  way.  If 
you  have  a  test  ban,  you  have  to  stop 
making  changes  and  stick  with  what 

you  have. 

When  you  have  a  problem  with  the 
engine  of  your  car,  you  could  always 
go  to  the  garage  and  ask  the  mechanic 
to  redesign  the  engine  and  make  it 
better.  But  if  you  didn't  want  to  do 
that  you  could  just  have  the  garage 


look  at  the  car  and  replace  any  broken 
or  worn  out  parts  with  new  ones  taken 
off  the  shelf. 

Under  a  low-threshold  or  compre- 
hensive test  ban,  the  weapons  labs  will 
no  longer  be  free  to  make  changes  in 
our  warheads.  Instead,  they're  going 
to  have  to  replace  those  components 
or  materials  with  new  ones  taken  off 
the  shelf.  The  Department  of  Energy 
itself  admits  that  this  can  be  done.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  2  years  ago, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  for  DOE 
Defense  Programs.  Admiral  Foley, 
stated  that: 

•  •  •  new  warhead  or  bomb  military  char- 
acteristics submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  acceptance  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  normally  contain  a  requirement 
that  the  design,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  the  warhead  (or  bomb)  be  well  docu- 
mented and  involve  processes  that  to  the 
extent  possible  allow  replication  of  the  war- 
head (or  bomb)  at  a  future  date.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  vendor-supplied  materials 
and  components  are  still  available  at  the 
time  desired  for  remanufacture  (and  this 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  case),  the  re- 
manufacture of  existing,  well-tested  war- 
heads is  possible. 

So  even  DOE  admits  we  can  do  this 
if  we  have  the  materials  and  compo- 
nents. My  amendment  forces  DOE  to 
prepare  for  a  test  ban  contingency  by 
indentifying  the  specific  materials, 
components,  and  processes  that  would 
be  needed  and  stockpiling  them  now. 
Admiral  Foley  has  also  testified  that 
rebuilding  existing  warheads  is  "less 
than  a  totally  new  warhead  would  cost 
at  the  same  time." 

The  third  thing  that  the  readiness 
program  does  is  to  help  assure  that  a 
vigorous  program  of  scientific  research 
in  areas  related  to  nuclear  weapons 
science  and  engineering  is  supported 
in  order  to  maintain  a  base  of  knowl- 
edge about  weapons  design  and  weap- 
ons effects  under  a  low-threshold  or 
comprehensive  test  ban.  Continuation 
of  such  research  would  assure  that  the 
United  States  could  quickly  respond  to 
any  Soviet  breakout  from  a  test  ban 
agreement. 

In  the  case  of  a  low-threshold  test 
ban,  say  at  1  kiloton,  such  a  program 
could  consist  of  expanded  use  of  com- 
puter simulations,  weapons  effects 
simulators,  subkiloton  nuclear  tests  to 
study  weapons  physics  and  weapons 
effects,  the  development  of  a  revisable 
underground  test  chamber  such  as  the 
high  energy  density  facility  like  that 
proposed  by  scientists  at  the  Liver- 
more  Lab,  or  an  intensification  of  re- 
search in  the  inertial  confinement 
fusion  programs  at  the  national  labs. 

All  of  these  could  continue  under  a 
low-threshold  test  ban.  Under  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban,  I  would  expect 
that  some  form  of  inertial  confine- 
ment fusion,  computer  simulations 
and  weapons  effects  simulators  would 


still  continue  to  provide  information 
of  interest  and  value  to  our  scientists. 

Whether  or  not  you  support  further 
limits  on  nuclear  testing,  you  should 
be  able  to  support  this  amendment. 
My  amendment  does  not  limit  nuclear 
testing  in  any  way.  It  will  not  stop  one 
nuclear  test. 

It  is  fully  consistent  with  support  for 
the  1  kiloton  threshold  set  under  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  but  it  makes 
sense  even  if  this  limit  on  testing  fails 
to  become  law.  There  is  no  reason  why 
people  should  oppose  this  kind  of 
amendment. 

Nevertheless,  I  understand  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama 
is  planning  to  offer  a  substitute  to  my 
amendment. 

The  Dickinson  substitute  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  there 
should  be  a  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
maintenance  program  and  asks  DOE 
to  submit  a  report  on  the  costs,  re- 
quirements, and  objectives  of  a  nucle- 
ar stockpile  maintenance  program. 
That  sounds  unobjectionable,  but  in- 
serted into  the  Dickinson  amendment 
is  a  requirement  that  invites  the  weap- 
ons labs  to  come  up  with  more  excuses 
for  continuing  testing  into  the  indefi- 
nite future. 

The  substitute  asks  for  DOE  to  de- 
termine "the  need  for  new  weapons 
designs  to  assure  effectiveness,  reli- 
ability and  safety  of  nuclear  weapons" 
under  a  test  ban.  That  amounts  to  an 
engraved  invitation  to  the  weapons 
labs  to  claim  that  they've  got  to  go 
back  and  redesign  the  entire  nuclear 
stockpile  before  we  can  have  any 
limits  on  testing. 

That's  not  a  test  ban  preparation 
program,  its  a  test  ban  avoidance  pro- 
gram. If  there's  a  test  ban,  you  can't 
develop  and  test  new  weapons  de- 
signs—that's the  whole  point  of  the 
agreement. 

The  weapons  labs  have  known  since 
the  1960's  that  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  was  a  national  objective.  Former 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman 
Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg  wrote  me  2  years 
ago  that: 

During  my  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  1960's 
our  national  policy  was  to  seek  a  verifiable 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  de- 
velopment and  building  of  nuclear  weapons 
were  conducted  with  this  objective  in  mind. 
I  do  not  recall  that  the  proof  testing  of 
stockpiled  nuclear  weapons  was  ever  an 
issue  in  this  connection.  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  same  situation  prevailed  during 
most  of  the  1970's. " 

So  the  fact  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  test  our  weapons  in  the  future  and 
would  have  to  assure  that  they  remain 
reliable  and  safe  in  the  absence  of 
testing  is  nothing  new.  No  one  should 
be  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
we  have  to  redesign  our  nuclear  stock- 
pile in  order  to  have  a  test  ban.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  John  Immele,  deputy 
associate  director  of  the  Livermore 
Laboratory   for   Nuclear   Design   "To 


anyone  who  says  that  our  weapons  are 
fragile,  I  say  balderdash.  That's  gener- 
ally a  charge  made  by  people  not  fa- 
miliar with  nuclear  design." 

As  former  Livermore  Laboratory  di- 
rector Dr.  Herbert  York  stated  last 
September,  "the  stockpile  is  already 
robust  enough  to  maintain  deterrence 
during  a  test  ban  regime  *  *  *  there  is, 
in  brief,  no  technical  problem  that 
needs  to  be  fixed  before  we  can  have  a 
test  ban.  and  we  should  not  act  as  if 
there  were." 

We  do  not  need  to  give  the  weapons 
labs  more  excuses  for  avoiding  a  test 
ban.  That's  what  the  Dickinson  substi- 
tute does.  What  we  need  to  do  is  start 
preparing  for  the  possibility  of  further 
test  restrictions.  That's  what  my 
amendment  does. 

My  amendment  does  not  put  any 
further  limits  on  testing.  My  amend- 
ment will  not  stop  a  single  nuclear 
test.  It  just  says  let's  prepare  for  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  further 
limits  by  establishing  a  Test  Ban 
Readiness  Program. 

Whether  or  not  you  support  a  test 
ban,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  kind  of 
limitation  on  testing  within  the  next 
few  years.  We  can  either  wait  until 
those  limits  go  into  effect  before  we 
start  getting  ready,  or  we  can  start 
getting  ready  now. 

My  amendment  says  let's  start  get- 
ting ready  now. 

So  if  you  want  a  Test  Ban  Readiness 
Program,  vote  for  the  Markey  amend- 
ment and  vote  against  the  Dickinson 
amendment. 

Well,  what  this  amendment  does  is  it 
says  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
that  they  should  institute  a  program 
that  ensures  that  they  have  the  capac- 
ity to  remanufacture  existing  war- 
heads that  have  already  been  tested  or 
to  manufacture  new  warheads  using 
already  tested  nuclear  weapons  de- 
signs. And  the  purpose  of  that  is  to 
ensure  that  if  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  would  end  or  significantly 
curtail  the  nuclear  testing  regime,  is  in 
fact  put  in  place  that  we  still  have  the 
total  reliability,  the  total  confidence 
which  we  are  going  to  need  in  our  de- 
terrent capacity  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  event  they  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  they  could  launch 
a  nuclear  attack  against  our  country. 

So  here  is  what  the  objective  is: 
First  the  United  States  would  main- 
tain a  vigorous  program  of  stockpile 
inspection,  disassembly,  and  nonnucle- 
ar testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  components,  to  monitor  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  and  to  detect  possible  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  aging  of  the 
chemical  components  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  second  thing  my  amendment 
does  is  it  requires  that  the  readiness 
program  identify  what  specific  materi- 
als, processes,  and  personnel  would  be 


needed  for  the  remanufacture  of  exist- 
ing nuclear  warheads  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  alternative  nuclear  warheads 
should  it  become  necessary. 

The  current  practice  is  to  make 
modifications  in  our  warheads  in  such 
a  situation  and  then  conduct  a  nuclear 
test  of  the  redesigned  warhead. 

When  you  make  changes  in  a  war- 
head you  introduce  uncertainties  that 
make  you  sometimes  want  to  test. 
That  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  but  it  is  not  the  only  way. 

If  you  have  a  test  ban  you  have  to 
stop  making  changes  and  stick  with 
what  you  have.  When  you  have  a 
problem  with  the  engine  of  your  car 
you  could  always  go  to  the  garage  and 
ask  the  mechanic  to  redesign  the 
engine  and  make  it  better;  but  if  you 
did  not  want  to  do  that  you  could  just 
have  the  garage  look  at  the  car,  re- 
place the  broken  or  worn  out  parts 
with  ones  of  the  same  type  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  shelf  and  your  car  would 
continue  to  operate  with  the  same 
degree  of  reliability. 

The  third  thing  that  my  amendment 
does  is  to  help  to  ensure  that  a  vigor- 
ous program  of  scientific  research  in 
areas  related  to  nuclear  weapon  sci- 
ence and  engineering  is  supported  in 
order  to  maintain  a  base  of  knowledge 
about  weapon  design  and  weapon  ef- 
fects under  a  low  threshold  or  compre- 
hensive test  ban.  Continuation  of  such 
research  would  assure  that  the  United 
States  could  quickly  respond  to  any 
Soviet  breakout  if  in  fact  the  test  ban 
was  reached  by  any  administration  at 
anytime  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  I 
might  get  the  attention  of  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey], 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  of  the  gentleman. 

I  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
gentleman  as  he  spoke  in  the  well;  I 
am  not  totally  unfamiliar  with  the 
weapon  systems.  But  I  do  have  diffi- 
culty following  all  the  nusuices  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment because  it  is  very  difficult  on  the 
floor  to  get  the  substance  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  offer. 

I  was  wondering,  has  the  gentleman 
offered  his  amendment  in  any  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no,  I  am  not  a 
member  of  any  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  gentleman  knows. 
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Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  gentleman  yield  once  again? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Again,  this  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  one  of  constant  con- 
cern on  that  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
last  3  years  discussing  this  issue. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  words. 
Mr.    MARKEY.    And    what    I    am 

trying  to  present  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  will  not  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Is  it  yes  or  no? 
Mr.  MARKEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  put  his 
finger  on  this  issue  on  debate  after 
debate  out  here  on  the  floor  for  the 
last  3  years.  It  is  just  that  we  do  not 
have  a  program  at  the  DOE  that  can 
deal  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reclaim  my  time,  and  since  I  have 
asked  the  question  three  times  with- 
out getting  an  answer,  I  have  to 
assume  that  the  answer  is  "no."  It  has 
not  been  introduced.  No  committee  of 
competent  jurisdiction  has  had  juris- 
diction over  it  to  hold  hearings.  We 
have  not  heard  witnesses  on  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to 
assume  that  the  answer  is  "no"  since 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Markey]  will  not  answer  it  di- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson],  for  yielding,  but  I 
think  the  provenance  of  this  amend- 
ment is  quite  well  known.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  asked  the 

Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratories 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  is  not  going  to  answer 
the  question  directly,  I  will  reclaim  my 
time  there.  I  just  want  to  know  if  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  had  a  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  matter,  any  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  of  any  committee, 
have  they  had  witnesses,  have  they 
heard  testimony  or  anything  of  this 
complicated  nature?  Obviously,  the 
answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  for  yielding,  and  I  should 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Aspin]. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  the  comment  that  I 
think  we  ought  not  hold  the  Markey 
amendment  to  a  standard  that  we  are 
not  holding  other  amendments  to  on 
the  floor  here. 

The  answer  directly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
on  did  we  have  any  hearings  on  this 
issue  is:  no.  we  have  not.  But  the  corol- 
lary question,  have  we  had  any  hear- 
ings on  90  percent  of  the  amendments 
that  we  have  dealt  with  over  the  past 
2  weeks  on  this  bill,  the  answer  is.  no. 
we  have  not. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  really  like  to 
make  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama— as  is  his  right— did  not 
want  me  to  conclude  on  his  time,  and 
that  is  that  the  origin  of  this  amend- 
ment is  very  well  known.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin].  asked  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratories  for  a 
report  on  what  the  consequences 
would  be  of  a  low  threshold  or  com- 
prehensive test  band,  and  the  gentle- 
man, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  got 
back  a  report,  the  so-called  Kidder 
report  on.  "Maintaining  the  U.S. 
Stockpile  of  Nuclear  Weapons  During 
a  Low  Threshold  or  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban."  Let  me  read  from  the  un- 
classified version  of  that  report: 

During  the  Moratorium  of  1958-61.  a 
Readiness  Proeram  was  instituted  whose 
purpo.se  was  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  would 
be  in  good  position  to  resume  nuclear  test- 
ing should  the  Moratorium  suddenly  be  ter- 
minated. What  is  needed  today  is  a  Readi- 
ness Program  who.se  purpose  is  to  ensure 
that  the  U.S.  is  in  good  position  to  maintam 
the  reliability  of  its  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  absence  of  nuclear  explosive 
tests.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done,  inas- 
much as  preparations  for  future  remanufac- 
ture  of  the  nuclear  weapons  now  in  stock- 
pile must  be  done  individually  for  each  dif- 
ferent   weapon    design    on    a    case-by-case 

basis.  „     ^ 

It  is  recommended  that  the  DOE  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  such  a  plan,  and  that  funds 
earmarked  for  this  purpose  be  provided. 

The  Markey  amendment  simply  im- 
plements that  recommendation  in  the 
Kidder  report  from  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratories.  The  report 
shows  that  we  can,  in  fact,  live  with  a 
limited  threshold  test  ban  or  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  if  we  will  take  the 
steps  recommended  in  the  report. 

The  Markey  report  simply  gets  the 
Department  of  Energy  marching  down 
the  track  that  was  outlined  in  the 
Kidder  report.  It  does  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  This  is  not  some  bolt 
from  the  blue  that  leapt  from  the 
brow  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Markey].  It  is  the  direct 


implementation  of  what  the  Kidder 
report  from  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
Laboratory  suggested  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  believe 
that  we  should  follow  that  recommen- 
dation and  vote  for  the  Markey 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KYL]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  if  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green],  and  my 
colleagues  here  would  accept  all  the 
advice  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Lab- 
oratories, that  we  would  not  even  be 
talking  about  a  test  ban  treaty  because 
of  course  the  laboratory  strongly  op- 
poses a  test  ban  treaty  of  the  type 
that  was  adopted  by  this  body  just  a 
little  bit  earlier. 

I  would  like  to  quickly  go  over  six 
specific  reasons  why  the  Markey 
amendment  should  be  defeated  and 
add  to  that  my  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson], the  ranking  member,  who 
pointed  out  that  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  this  amendment  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  be  debated  and  discussed 
in  full,  not  during  the  limited  time 
that  we  have  here  on  the  floor  for  the 
first  time,  but  that  it  should  have  first 
been  presented  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

But  aside  from  that  point,  this  is  a 
very  premature  amendment.  We  have 
not  even  had  a  treaty  yet  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States  either 
on  a  threshold  or  a  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  treaty,  both  of  which  are  in 
the  process  of  negotiation  right  now, 
and,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Markey, 
points  out,  this  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  go  into  effect  until  that 
treaty  is  actually  achieved.  We  will  not 
know  what  the  limits  of  such  a  treaty 
are,  what  the  specifics  of  such  a  treaty 
are  until  it  has  been  negotiated;  and 
those  negotiations  are  revealing  right 
now  some  signficant  problems  with 
verification  and,  I  suspect,  even  with 
limitations  in  terms  of  kilotons,  which 
will  obviously  have  to  set  the  param- 
eters for  any  kind  of  a  program  that 
would  be  established.  But  my  col- 
leagues says,  "No,  let  us  get  going 
right  now,  and  develop  a  program  and 
put  it  into  effect  before  we  even  know 
what  the  parameters  of  that  program 
should  be." 

That's  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  that  both  sides 
have  tabled  their  versions  of  new  pro- 
tocols for  the  TTBT  and  the  PNET 
treaties.  As  a  result,  it  is  premature. 
We  should  not  go  forward  with  this 
when  we  do  not  even  know  what  the 
parameters  of  a  treaty  are  going  to  be. 

Second,  funding.  This  could  be  a 
very  expensive  program,  but  nothing 
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has  been  allocated.  Where  is  the 
money  for  this  program  coming  from? 
I  know  during  the  amendments  that 
we  presented  the  question  continually: 
Where  will  the  money  come  from?  We 
do  not  know  what  programs  are  going 
to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  funding 
that  will  be  required  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  if  all  we  are  talking  about  is 
preliminary  study,  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson],  has  an  amendment 
which  provides  for  a  study,  so  we  can 
achieve  the  purposes  of  a  study  very 
easily  without  the  expense  that  would 
attendent  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Third,  the  amendment  assumes 
things  can  be  done  that  cannot  be 
done.  It  assumes  that  we  can  assure  re- 
liability and  safety,  and  that  is  the 
direct  language  of  the  amendment,  to 
assure  reliability  and  safety. 

There  are  a  lot  of  different  things 
that  could  be  adduced  here  to  support 
the  proposition  that  we  cannot  assure 
any  such  thing  without  actual  testing, 
but  let  me  just  quote  briefly  from  tes- 
timony of  Roger  Batzel  of  the  Law- 
rence Livermore  National  Laboratory 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  about  a  year  ago. 

He  said  that  the  nuclear  weapons 
operate  in  conditions  which  are  virtu- 
ally unique.  The  material  speeds  are 
millions  of  miles  per  hour.  The  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  are  hotter 
than  the  center  of  the  sun,  and  the 
time  scales  are  billionths  of  a  second. 
We  frequently  cannot  predict  how  a 
given  nuclear  weapon  design  will  per- 
form until  it  is  tested.  We  cannot  take 
all  the  information  measured  by  non- 
nuclear  means  and  make  the  extrapo- 
lations into  the  nuclear  performance 
regime.  We  cannot  always  adequately 
assess  the  implications  of  aging  which 
occurs  in  nuclear  weapons  without  nu- 
clear tests.  And  then  he  says  some- 
thing very  interesting. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  modern 
weapon  designs  placed  in  the  United  States 
stockpile  have  required  and  received  post- 
deployment  nuclear  tests  for  resolution  of 
problems.  In  three-fourths  of  these  cases 
the  problems  were  discovered  only  because 
of  the  ongoing  nuclear  tests. 

And  there  are  pages  of  examples 
where  only  by  testing  were  we  able  to 
find  out  what  the  problems  were. 

And,  without  testing,  we  will  lose 
personnel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  earlier  test  ban  we  lost  from  the 
laboratories  a  significant  amount  of 
personnel  because  we  were  not  testing. 
In  the  3  years  between  1958  and  1961 
Lawrence  Livermore  Lab  lost  10  per- 
cent; Los  Alamos  Lab  lost  30  percent 
of  their  weapons  designers  and  diag- 
nostic physicists.  As  a  result,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  we  can  do  things  we 
cannot  do. 
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Fourth,  why  just  reliable  and  safe? 
Why  not  survivable  and  effective? 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
that. 

Fifth.  Why  do  we  talk  about  de- 
signs? The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment does  not  talk  about  weapons.  It 
talks  about  nuclear  weapons  designs. 
This  I  think  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the 
drafting  of  the  amendment.  I  suspect 
that  it  is  merely  a  mistake  in  drafting 
and  that  there  was  nothing  intended 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "designs"  in 
lines  8  and  15. 

Finally,  the  micromanagement  of 
this  bill.  Why  all  the  specific  levels, 
which  I  am  led  to  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  even  agree 
with,  but  the  levels  assuming  that 
three-fourths  of  our  weapons  must 
work— that  that  is  good  enough. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
premature.  It  is  not  needed  and  it 
ought  to  be  tested  in  the  committee 
before  being  brought  to  the  floor. 

We  should  vote  no  on  the  Markey 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  have  supported  the 
previous  test  ban  amendments,  and  a 
majority  in  this  Chamber  have  done 
so,  the  Markey  amendment  is  the  logi- 
cal next  step  for  those  of  you  who  are 
concerned  about  the  readiness  of  the 
nuclear  arsenal. 

Just  think  for  a  moment,  and  I  know 
it  is  hard  to  predict  the  future,  that 
we  have  a  President  Dukakis  who 
wants  to  negotiate  quickly  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson],  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde] 
will  leap  to  their  feet  and  say,  "How 
can  we  possibly  have  a  test  ban?  We 
have  no  idea  whether  our  weapons  are 
reliable.  We  have  no  readiness  pro- 
gram to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
can  assure  reliability  without  testing." 

The  Markey  amendment  says  that  if 
we  have  a  Dukakis  Presidency,  we  will 
have  a  readiness  program. 

Now.  let  us  assume  something  else. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  Moon  is  in  the 
seventh  house  and  that  Jupiter  is 
aligned  with  Mars  and  that  peace  sud- 
denly will  guide  the  planets  and  love 
will  fill  the  stars.  This  is  the  dawning 
of  the  age  of  Aquarius,  and  let  us 
assume  that  Ronald  Reagan's  horo- 
scope suggests  to  him  that  he  should 
have  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Then 
in  that  event  we  would  want  to  have 
the  Markey  readiness  program  in  the 
event  that  it  is  in  the  stars  that  we 
just  have  not  seen. 

It  makes  eminent  good  sense  for  us 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
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of  New  York.  Again. 

I  think  this  protects 

the  event  of  a  Dukakis 

or  second,  in  the  event  of 

astrological  epiphany  on  the  part 

dent. 

MAIJKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

continue  to  yield  brief- 
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of  New  York.  I  yield 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  MARKEY.  Again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, according  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  remanufacture  of  already  ex- 
isting designs  will  cost  less  than  the 
building  of  new  ones,  and  in  the  long 
term  this  amendment  will  save  the 
United  States  money  because  we  are 
going  to  ensure  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  does  not  build  in  planned 
obsolescence  into  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  rather  the  capacity  to  have 
the  durability  and  the  capacity  to 
ensure  that  we  can  maintain  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterrent  without  having 
to  go  through  newer  and  newer  re- 
gimes of  nuclear  testing  with  new  de- 
signs, when  the  old  designs  have 
proved  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  gentleman  not  have,  and  would  he 
not  submit  for  the  record  when  we  are 
in  the  House,  a  list  of  some  eight 
Nobel  Laureates  who  have  worked  on 
nuclear  weapons,  who  point  out  that 
the  testing  regime  is  unnecessary,  that 
this  is  a  far  more  efficacious  way  of  ac- 
complishing a  test  ban? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
good   friend   from   Ohio,   you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways  at  the  same  time. 
The  gentleman  is  now  saying  to  us 
that  we  should  not  be  voting  here  be- 
cause we  hear  reports  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  from  Geneva,  that  there  may 
be  an  agreement  on  the  test  ban,  and 
that  it  is  Ronald  Reagan,  not  Michael 
Dukakis,  who  is  considering  a  test  ban 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us  right  now. 
What  the  gentleman  says  out  of  the 
other  side  of  his  mouth  is  that  we 
should  not  have  a  test  ban,  that  we 
ought  to  continue  and  that  we  cannot 
guarantee  the  reliability  of  our  stock- 
pile. Well,  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways  at  the  same  time.  If  you  believe 
there  should  be  a  test  ban  and  that 
Ronald  Reagan  has  the  right  to  nego- 
tiate one  and  that  you  would  support 
it.  then  you  are  going  to  have  a  pro- 
gram in  place  that  can  insure  that  the 
existing  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is 
reliable,  is  safe,  and  will  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent against  our  Soviet  rival.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

You  cannot  have  these  crocodile 
tears  out  here  on  the  floor  about  the 
reliability  of  our  stockpile  and  the 
safety  of  our  stockpile  and  then  when 
an  amendment  comes  along  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  negotiations,  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Geneva,  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  except  a  deficiency  in 
what  the  DOE  does,  we  now  say  that 
we  are  handcuffing  them  in  the  nego- 
tiations, when  it  is  an  aid  to  negotia- 
tions. 


Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AoCoin]. 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  yield  to  my  friend 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio     [Mr. 
TCasichI 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
yielding. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  And  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  who,  I  would  stipu- 
late, never  once  has  yielded  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  this  gentleman, 
but  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Markey]  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  amendment, 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts really  supports  the  President  in 
his  negotiations,  he  would  not  have 
supported  the  test  ban  which  he.  the 
President,  believes  undercuts  him. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to 
this  amendment.  They  do  not  favor 
this  amendment.  They  think  it  is  pre- 
mature. They  do  not  think  it  supports 
the  process.  All  I  want  to  do  is  support 
the  process  like  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  does.  We 
have  the  same  goals.  I  guess  we  have  a 
little  different  approach. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  my 
own  time  let  me  make  one  point  about 
this  question  of  undercutting  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  make  this  statement, 
that  Congress  just  cannot  legislate 
any  kind  of  restraint  on  the  arms  race 
or  we  will  undercut  the  President. 

Let  every  Member  of  this  House  be 
reminded  that  this  House  passed  and 
put  into  law  3  years  ago  a  restraint  on 
the  flight  testing  of  Asafs.  It  is  the 
law.  It  has  been  law  for  3  years. 

Guess  what?  That  did  not  undercut 
the  President.  The  President  was  still 
able  to  negotiate  successfully  the  INF 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  leader.  That  is 
one  clear  example  of  where  the  Con- 
gress exercising  its  powers,  its  respon- 
sibilities in  restraining  this  madness 
called  the  arms  race,  did  what  it  had 
to  do  and  I  think  wisely  so.  This  stuff 
about  undercutting  the  President  did 
not  prove  out.  It  just  simply  has  not 
proved  the  point.  Let  us  enter  that 
into  the  Record. 

With  respect  to  the  Markey  amend- 
ment, I  strongly  support  it.  Let  me  in- 
dicate that  there  have  been  two 
schools  of  thought  among  advocates 
on  the  nuclear  explosive  test  ban.  One 
school  says  that  one  can  maintain  reli- 
ability without  testing.  The  other 
school,  to  which  I  belong,  says  that 
both  sides  will  xiltimately  lose  reliabil- 


ity but  that  can  be  good  if  it  discour- 
ages a  first  strike  on  both  sides. 

Either  way,  regardless  of  that  differ- 
ence, there  is  a  persuasive  reason  to 
favor  the  Markey  amendment  that  is 
before  us  today.  Everybody  agrees  in- 
cluding the  test  ban  opponents  that  if 
our  weapons  in  the  United  States  de- 
grade faster  than  the  Soviets'  in  a  test 
ban  environment,  that  would  put 
America  at  a  substantial  disadvantage. 
The  Markey  amendment  is  only  pru- 
dent common  sense.  It  helps  the  arse- 
nal that  we  have  remain  at  least  as  re- 
liable as  the  Soviet  arsenal  in  a  test 
ban  environment  should  a  test  ban 
ever  be  negotiated.  That  is  all  it  does. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
they  favor  a  test  ban  that  hopefully 
will  be  negotiated,  they  should  vote 
for  the  Markey  amendment.  But  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  oppose  the 
test  ban,  they  should  also  support  the 
Markey  amendment  because  a  ban 
may  be  legislated  over  your  objection 
and  if  it  is  legislated  over  your  objec- 
tion, you  should  want  the  highest 
degree  of  reliability  that  we  can  main- 
tain that  is  possible  to  maintain  in  a 
test  ban  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  Markey  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  I  understand 
correctly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
right  to  close? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  with  respect  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  will  be  of- 
fered before  and  voted  upon  before 
the  Markey  amendment,  or  is  it  king 
of  the  hill,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  reply  to  the  gentleman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  my  amendment  is 
king  of  the  hill.  We  will  follow  the 
Markey  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  wanted  that  clarification. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  an  important  subject 
like  this  is  circumscribed  in  time  to 
debate  by  the  rule  of  10  minutes  to 
each  side.  It  trivializes  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  defending  our  country  in  a  dan- 
gerous world  and  it  trivializes  this 
issue.  Elverybody  wants  a  safe  nuclear 
deterrent.  Everybody  wants  a  reliable 


nuclear  deterrent.  But  I  also  want  an 
effective  one.  That  is  not  contemplat- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts in  his  amendment.  He  does  not 
talk  about  "effective."  He  talks  only 
about  "reliable  and  safe." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
can  test  nuclear  weapons  nonex- 
plosively.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  long  line 
of  Ph.D.'s  who  say  yes,  we  can,  but  I 
am  sure  there  is  an  equally  long  line 
of  Ph.D.'s  who  will  say  that  we  need  to 
explode  these  weapons  in  order  to 
properly  test  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  the 
answer.  I  should  think  we  would  want 
to  know  that  answer.  I  should  think 
that  we  would  want  to  take  more  than 
the  biases,  if  I  may  say  so.  of  a  group 
of  people  who  are  completely  antinu- 
clear  and  have  persistently  been  so.  I 
should  think  we  would  want  to  hear 
from  the  experts,  the  peofde  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  this  field,  not  polit- 
ical pundits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  the  Markey  amendment 
as  to  whether  we  can  reliably,  safely, 
and  effectively  test  nuclear  weapons 
nonexplosively.  These  are  matters  of 
war  and  peace,  life  and  death,  national 
security,  and  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  blithely  accept  an 
amendment  like  this  and  even  support 
it  when  there  have  been  no  hearings, 
no  expert  testimony  adduced,  trivia- 
lizes this  issue.  It  is  a  shame.  It  is  very, 
very  bad  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  consumed 
with  a  memory  of  the  Challenger  dis- 
aster. We  lost  astronauts  and  our 
space  program  was  set  back  immeasur- 
ably. That  ought  to  have  heightened 
in  us  an  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  really  testing  these  weapons. 

As  long  as  America  and  as  long  as 
the  free  world  must  depend  on  nuclear 
weapons  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Qadhafis  and  the  AyatoUahs  of 
this  world,  I  want  our  nuclear  deter- 
rents to  be  effective,  to  be  safe,  and  to 
be  reliable. 

How  do  we  determine  that? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Markey]  says  that  we  can  do  it 
by  a  nonexplosive  method.  I  do  not 
know  that  for  a  fact.  I  do  know  we  are 
rushing  this  amendment  through,  we 
are  rushing  this  bill  through,  we  are 
rolling  over  people  who  have  serious 
concerns  and  objections  because  the 
majority  has  the  votes,  and  they  are 
already  salivating  at  the  prospect  of 
President  Dukakis  coming  in.  That  is 
wonderful,  but  just  remember  the 
American  people  understand  what  the 
majority  is  doing  to  the  defense  of  this 
country,  and  what  they  have  done  all 
week  on  the  eve  of  a  summit  meeting 
with  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
action  enhances  your  candidate's 
chances  for  administering  the  security 
and  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 


Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  Will  be  recognlzcd  for  3V^ 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Markey  amendment  establishing  a  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Readiness  Program 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
to  oppose  the  Dickinson  substitute. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
stated  recently  in  its  talks  with  the  So- 
viets that  negotiations  on  limiting  nu- 
clear testing  would  accompany 
progress  on  an  arms  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  on  the  reduction  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  serious  about  its  stated  policy 
and  is  close  to  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviets  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  it  should  support  a  program 
that  would  insure  the  reliability  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  nuclear 
stockpile  during  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

The  administration  in  the  past  has 
maintained  that  nuclear  testing  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  maintain  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  stockpile. 
Many  prominent  experts  in  the  field 
have  disagreed  with  the  administra- 
tion's position.  Weapons  experts  such 
as  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  former  director  of 
the  theoretical  division  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory,  Dr.  Herbert  York, 
first  director  of  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  Laboratory  and  many  others 
have  agreed  that  safety  and  reliability 
of  our  nuclear  stockpile  can  be  main- 
tained by  a  careful  program  of  stock- 
pile inspections,  nonnuclear  testing, 
and  remanufacture  of  warheads  using 
the  design  parameters  of  existing  war- 
heads provided  for  in  the  Markey 
amendment. 

In  recognition  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  a  nuclear  testing  amendment 
on  April  28  and  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  three  other  times  over  the 
last  2  years,  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
Markey  amendment.  A  vote  for  the 
Markey  amendment  would  be  a  vote 
supporting  the  House  position  on  nu- 
clear testing.  The  amendment  answers 
the  administrations  questions  over  re- 
liability and  safety  testing  of  our  nu- 
clear stockpile  during  a  nuclear  test 
ban  and  assures  U.S.  preparedness  in 
the  event  of  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Please  support  the  Markey  amend- 
ment to  prepare  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
and  oppose  the  Dickinson  substitute 
that  would  only  require  a  report  on  a 
Test  Ban  Readiness  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  quote  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  dissident  Soviet  physicist  and 
father  of  the  Soviet  H-bomb.  This  is 
from  an  interview  in  Time  magazine, 
March  16,  1987: 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reclaiming  my  time,  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]  another  question.  It  strikes 
me  that  it  could  be  terribly  embarrass- 
ing to  the  United  States  if  the  Soviets 
did  table  a  proposal  on  testing  and 
that  we  did  not  have  this  research 
done,  and  they  did,  and  we  had  to  pull 
back  because  we  had  not  done  it. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield.  I  agree  with  the  gentlewom- 
an 100  percent. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  ranking  member  for  yielding.  I  jiist 
want  to  say  that  what  we  have  here  is 
a  situation  where  we  will  not  let  our 
negotiators  negotiate.  We  weigh  them 
down  with  chains  like  Marley's  ghost. 
We  send  them  over  to  negotiate  but 
they  have  all  their  cards  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  What  are  they  supposed 
to  do,  a  soft  shoe?  Why  do  we  not  let 
our  negotiators  negotiate? 

I  prefer  our  negotiators  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER].  I  know  that  is  unesthetic, 
but  I  prefer  them.  I  think  they  know 
their  field  a  micromillimeter  more 
than  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 

does. 

I  have  affection  and  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Markey]  but  I  prefer  Ambassa- 
dor Glitman,  and  people  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  this  field.  Let  the 
negotiators  negotiate.  That  ought  to 
be  our  slogan. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  for  debate 
on  this  subject  has  expired. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendments  relating  to  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  printed  in  section  1  of 
House  Report  100-579,  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by,  the  following  Members  or 
their  designees,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  following  order  only: 

(A)  By  Representative  Markey;  and 

(B)  By  Representative  Dickinson. 
Each  amendment  shall  be  in  order 

even  if  amending  portions  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  modified  and  as  amended,  al- 
ready changed  by  amendment.  If  more 
than  one  of  said  amendments  is  adopt- 
ed, only  the  last  such  amendment 
which  is  adopted  shall  be  considered 
as  finally  adopted  and  reported  back 
to  the  House. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MARKEY 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Markey:  At 
the  end  of  title  I  of  division  C  (page  246, 
after  line  6).  add  the  following  new  section: 


SEC.   3133.   NUCLEAR  TEST   BAN    READINESS   PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Requirement.— Within  the  amounts 
authorized  for  the  Etepartment  of  Energy 
for  operating  expenses,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  allocate  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  and  support  a  readi- 
ness program  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  maintain  the  reli- 
ability and  safety  of  its  stockpile  of  existing 
nuclear  weapons  designs  in  the  event  that  a 
low-threshold  or  comprehensive  ban  on  nu- 
clear explosive  testing  should  go  into  effect. 
The  purposes  of  the  readiness  program  are 
the  following: 

(1)  To  assure  that  a  vigorous  program  of 
stockpile  inspection  and  nonexplosive  test- 
ing is  maintained  in  order  to  detect  and 
identify  potential  stockpile  reliability  and 
safety  problems  in  existing  nuclear  weapons 
designs  during  a  low-threshold  or  compre- 
hensive test  ban. 

(2)  To  assure  that  the  specific  materials, 
components,  processes,  and  personnel 
needed  for  the  remanufacture  of  existing 
nuclear  warheads  or  the  substitution  of  al- 
ternative nuclear  warheads  are  made  avail- 
able to  support  such  remanufacture  or  sub- 
stitution should  it  become  necessary  in 
order  to  address  reliability  and  safety  prob- 
lems under  a  low-threshold  or  comprehen- 
sive test  ban. 

(3)  To  assure  that  a  vigorous  program  of 
research  In  areas  related  to  nuclear  weapons 
science  and  engineering  Is  supported  In 
order  to  maintain  a  base  of  technical  knowl- 
edge about  nuclear  weapons  design  and  nu- 
clear weapons  effects  under  a  low-threshold 
or  comprehensive  test  ban. 

(b)  Conduct  of  Readiness  Program.— The 
program  established  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  directed  by  the  Albuquerque  Oper= 
ations  Office  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
with  the  participation  of  representatives  of 
the  national  weapons  production  facilities, 
the  national  weapons  laboratories,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  unclassi- 
fied report  (with  a  classified  annex  as  neces- 
sary) which  describes  the  progress  made  to 
date  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "reliability"  means  that— 

(A)  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  differ- 
ent weapon  types  In  the  stockpUe  picked  at 
random  will  perform  adequately; 

(B)  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  war- 
heads of  a  given  stockpile  weapon  type  will 
perform  adequately;  and 

(C)  the  explosive  yield  of  a  weapon  of  any 
type  is  not  less  than  75  percent  and  not 
more  than  133  percent  of  its  nominal  value. 

(2)  The  term  "safety"  means  that— 

(A)  all  of  the  different  weapon  types  in 
the  stockpile  are  one-point  safe  so  that  an 
accidental  detonation  would  produce  a  nell- 
glble  nuclear  yield;  and 

(B)  all  of  the  different  weapon  types  In 
the  stockpile  either  utilize  Insensitive  high 
explosive  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  dis- 
persal of  nuclear  material  Into  the  environ- 
ment during  their  stockpile  life  or  are  sub- 
jected to  special  handling  procedures  aimed 
at  minimizing  the  possibility  of  an  acciden- 
tal detonation  of  high  explosive. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  a 
Member  in  opposition  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]. 
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Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding. 

I  would  just  have  to  respond  to  the 
remarks  from  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde],  my  friend,  that  his 
argument  is  totally  off  base.  This 
amendment,  the  Markey  amendment, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Geneva  or  with 
negotiators.  It  has  to  do  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  It  provides  a  di- 
rection to  the  Department  of  Energy. 

It  provides  direction  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  that  if,  ever,  in  the 
event  a  test  ban  should  be  negotiated, 
and  some  of  us  hope  it  will,  that  there 
be  in  place  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  a  readiness  program  that  helps 
reliability  within  our  arsenal  in  that 
atmosphere.  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
hopes  there  will  be  a  test  ban  negotiat- 
ed. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  dis- 
agrees with  that.  He  does  not  want 
any  test  ban,  but  I  would  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
people  like  him  ought  to  consider  the 
fact  that  someday  a  test  ban  may  be 
negotiated  over  his  objections,  and  in 
that  environment,  I  would  think  he 
would  want  a  readiness  program  so 
that  the  United  States  in  that  environ- 
ment has  the  highest  degree  of  reli- 
ability in  its  arsenal.  That  is  what  we 
constantly  hear  from  the  other  side. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
provide  if  that  prospect  should  ever 
come  to  pass,  a  test  ban  negotiated  at 
Geneva  or  somewhere  else. 

I  would  think  opponents  and  propo- 
nents of  the  test  ban  should  support 
this. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  Will  the  gentleman 
yield,  since  the  gentleman  used  my 
name? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  For  that  reason,  I  urge 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  to  whom 
I  will  not  yield,  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  a  well-founded  and  well- 
thought-out  amendment. 

There  have  been  two  schools  of 
thought  among  advocates  of  the  nu- 
clear explosive  test  ban.  One  school 
says  you  can  maintain  reliability  with- 
out testing.  The  other  school,  to  which 
I  belong,  says  both  sides  will  lose  reli- 
ability and  that's  good  because  it  dis- 
courages first  strike. 

But  either  way,  there's  persuasive 
reason  to  favor  this  amendment.  Ev- 
eryone agrees— including  test  ban  op- 
ponents—that if  our  weapons  degrade 
faster  than  the  Soviets'  in  a  test  ban 
environment,  that  puts  us  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

This  amendment  is  only  prudent 
common  sense.  It  helps  the  arsenal 


that  we  have  remain  at  least  as  reli- 
able as  the  other  side's  arsenal— if  a 
test  ban  should  ever  be  negotiated. 

Those  of  you  who  favor  a  test  ban 
should  vote  for  the  Markey  amend- 
ment. Those  of  you  who  oppose  a  test 
ban  should  also  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment—because a  ban  may  come  over 
your  opposition.  And  surely— in  that 
case— you  would  want  the  best  degree 
of  reliability  possible. 

Pass  the  Markey  amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoin]  is  making  the  exact  point.  If 
we  do  not  pass  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  we  are 
crippling  our  negotiators.  The  other 
side  has  flipped  this  argument,  and 
what  they  are  really  saying  is  they 
want  to  make  sure  we  can  never  do  a 
test  ban.  We  would  be  crippling  our 
negotiators,  because  our  negotiators 
rely  on  the  DOE  and  our  scientists 
and  what  they  want  to  do  is  lock  them 
into  information  that  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  competitive  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  not  us  who  will  be  Gripping  our 
negotiators.  It  is  the  other  side  who  is 
crippling  our  negotiators.  Pat  Schroe- 
der is  not  talking  about  what  she  is 
going  to  do.  She  is  talking  about  the 
DOE,  the  scientists  whom  we  trust 
with  this  stockpile  to  have  a  little 
more  authority  to  move  forward  and 
plan  for  the  future.  I  cannot  believe 
the  other  side  is  arguing  against  that. 

Again,  as  I  say,  it  sounds  like  they 
believe  in  the  flat  Earth.  We  must  be 
moving  in  that  way  or  our  negotiators 
have  no  backup  in  the  scientific  realm, 
and  that  would  be  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppostion  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hyds]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  correct  a  misstatement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin],  my  friend. 

I  support  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  when  it  is  verifiable,  when  it  re- 
sults in  mutual  militarily  significant 
reductions.  I  would  like  to  have  that 
happen.  I  hope  that  straightens  that 
out. 

As  far  as  the  DOE,  why  do  we  not 
hear  from  them?  What  is  the  inhibi- 
tion to  having  hearings  and  taking  tes- 
timony from  this  agency  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  has  such  im- 


plicit confidence  in?  Why  does  not 
your  confidence  extend  to  letting 
them  testify  in  the  hearing  as  to  why 
one  can  test  these  weapons  nonexplo- 
sively?  I  think  that  would  be  awfully 
important  to  hear,  and  I  am  unwilling, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  too  cynical,  to 
simply  accept  the  fiat  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  as  skilled  as 
he  is  in  these  things. 

So  that  is  the  reality,  and  if  Mem- 
bers were  serious  about  it  and  wanted 
our  negotiators  to  go  in  without  a  lot 
of  legislated  handicaps.  Members 
would  not  saddle  them  with  this  sort 
of  amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Again,  once  again,  we  hear  the  con- 
tradictions from  the  other  side.  Earli- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  went  to 
the  well  and  said  that  we  should  test 
nuclear  weapons  as  long  as  there  are 
nuclear  weapons.  Now  he  stands  up 
and  says  that  he  supports  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  which  is  just  the  op- 
posite. 

My  argument  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  resolve  that  here  on  the  floor 
today,  but  if  the  gentleman's  last  wish 
comes  true  and  there  is  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  that  we  ought  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Hans  Bethe.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. Herb  Yok.  former  head  of  Law- 
rence Livermore.  Lawrence  Bradpur. 
former  director  of  Los  Alamos.  Glen 
Seaborg.  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  whole 
long  list  of  distinguished  American  sci- 
entists with  long  pedigrees  that  says 
we  should  have  a  program  that  en- 
sures that  if  there  is  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  that  is  agreed  to  by  Ronald 
Reagan,  or  George  Bush,  or  Mike  Du- 
kakis, or  Jesse  Jackson,  that  we  have 
the  capacity  to  ensure  the  reliability 
and  safety  of  our  weapons. 

We  do  not  have  a  program  right  now 
in  the  Department  of  Energy.  That  is 
all  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Coiuiecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey],  my  colleague,  as  he  knows, 
there  have  been  occasions  in  the  past 
when  I  have  supported  a  test  ban 
treaty.  There  have  also  been  occasions 
in  the  past  when  I  think  we  needed  to 
give  the  administration  a  push  and 
perhaps  even  send  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  was  before  the 
INF  agreement.  It  was  before  we  faced 
another  sensitive  situation  with  an 
agreement  just  a  few  days  away.  I 
would  encourage  the  Members,  wheth- 
er they  supported  a  test  ban  in  the 
past  or  not,  to  realize  that  at  this  junc- 
ture, at  this  point  in  time,  it  makes  no 
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gentleman  from  Illinois 

made   some   very    clear 

yes.  he  would  be  in  favor 

test  ban  treaty  if  it 

by  the  two  supemations. 

House  of  Representatives, 

comi^iment  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  MarkeyI.  I  felt  he 

intentions  over  the  years  and 

to  send  a  message  to 

at  that  time,  and  per- 

successful.  Perhaps  that 

s^iall  part  in  the  game,  per- 

an  important  part  of  the 

)layed  a  significant  role  in 

[NF  agreement,  getting  the 

ion  to  move. 

have   something   on    the 

et  us  ratify  that.  Let  us  not 

hands  of  the  President  or  nego- 

us  stick  together  and  sup- 

esident  and  the  negotiators 

several  days. 

p/iJrliamentary  inqoiry 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 
iamentary  inquiry. 
CH.  AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
wkich  side  has  the  right  to 


MARKEY. 


MAIiKEY. 


d  ebate? 

CHAIRMAN      pro     tempore. 

rules,  the  gentleman  from 

[kdr.  Dickinson]  would  have 

1  0  conclude  because  he  is  de- 

tlie  bill  against  the  amend- 


MiBKEY. 


SF  RATT. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 
miiiutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Caiplina  [Mr.  SprattI. 

Mr.     Chairman,     I 

gentleman  from  Massachu- 

yjelding  me  this  time. 

\|oted  for  the  test  ban  in  the 

year  I  voted  against  it,  but  I 

that  my  vote  this  year  on 

is  consistent  with  a  vote 

the  Markey  amendment. 

v^ted  against  the  test  ban  this 

I  thought  there  were  on- 

nedotiations  and  ongoing  devel- 


opments, progress  being  made  in  the 
area  of  verification. 

Indeed,  Soviet  scientists  and  Ameri- 
can scientists  have  recently  been  in 
Nevada  at  the  test  site  to  test  seismic 
listening  devices,  that  is,  to  test  their 
effectiveness  for  verifying  a  test  ban  in 
both  countries.  We  are  making 
progress  on  that  front. 

For  that  reason,  I  thought  it  was 
well  to  pull  off  a  test  ban  this  year, 
but  we  also  need  to  make  progress  on 
the  second  objection  that  is  frequently 
raised  whenever  the  question  of  a  test 
ban  comes  up,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  reliability  and  safety. 

All  Mr.  Markey  proposes  with  this 
amendment  is  that  we  get  on  with  a 
solution  to  that  particular  problem  so 
that  if  these  negotiations  do  break  in 
favor  of  a  test  ban,  if  that  is  included 
as  part  of  the  deep  cuts,  cuts  in  the 
START  negotiations,  then  we  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  it  prudently  and  sen- 
sibly. That  logic  is  recognized  in  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson].  His 
substitute  says  there  are  ongoing  nu- 
clear negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  for  that  reason 
"should  be  prepared  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram that  assures  the  maintenance  of 
an  effective,  reliable,  and  safe  United 
States  stockpile." 

D  1415 
If  he  should  be  "prepared"  to  initi- 
ate such  a  program,  why  do  we  not 
simply  go  straight  to  the  conclusion, 
and  have  him  initiate  it  now?  Don't 
our  negotiators  need  to  know  now  if 
we  can  be  assured  of  a  safe  and  reli- 
able stockpile  without  nuclear  testing? 
Surely,  they  need  to  know  that  before 
negotiating  a  test  ban  and  not  after 
negotiating  a  test  ban,  and  that  is  the 
simple,  plain,  logic  of  the  Markey 
amendment.  That  is  why  I  support  it, 
and  urge  other  Members  to  support  it 
in  preference  to  the  substitute  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  how  well 
meaning  the  amendment  just  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Markey]  if  we  read  it  it  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  allocate 
such  funds,  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  much  or  where 
they  come  from,  to  establish  and  sup- 
port a  readiness  program  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  is  in  a  position 
to  maintain  the  reliability  and  safety 
of  its  stockpile  of  existing  nuclear 
weapons  designs  in  the  event  that  a 
low  threshold  or  comprehensive  ban 
on  nuclear  explosive  testing  shall  go 
into  effect.  We  are  requiring  him  to  do 
something  that  he  is  unable  to  do. 

If  this  amendment  should  pass,  I 
have  a  substitute  which  would  at  least 
say  do  a  study,  give  us  a  report  on  how 


you  are  planning  to  do  this,  if  it  is  a 
desirable  thing  to  do. 

But  basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  three  sound,  cogent  and  I  hope 
compelling  reasons  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  First,  the 
membership  in  general  does  not  un- 
derstand it.  They  do  not  understand 
the  intricacies  of  what  is  required  by 
the  bill.  They  are  not  here  and  we 
have  not  debated  it  or  had  witnesses 
on  either  side.  This  is  a  question  of 
first  impressions  of  those  who  have  sat 
through  the  debate  on  the  floor,  and  I 
see  some  20  Members  here  out  of  435 
who  have  the  experience  of  hearing 
what  has  been  said.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  may  be  listening  on  television. 

But  I  would  ask  all  Members  to  un- 
derstand what  is  in  the  amendment, 
and  if  they  understand  what  is  in  the 
amendment  vote  for  it.  But  if  they  do 
not  understand  it,  vote  against  it,  and 
it  will  go  down  by  an  overwhelming 
number. 

Second,  this  is  a  question  of  first  im- 
pressions for  this  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  of- 
fering the  amendment  feels  so  strong- 
ly, why  not  go  through  the  regular 
process  before  the  committee  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  offer  the  amend- 
ment or  a  bill,  and  hold  hearings.  Let 
the  proponents  and  opponents  come 
forward.  Let  us  have  a  hearing,  let  us 
come  to  a  consensus  based  on  the  facts 
and  determine  whether  the  adminis- 
tration supports  it  or  opposes  it.  Let  us 
at  least  come  to  an  understanding  of 
what  we  are  dealing  with,  not  bring  an 
amendment  to  the  floor  that  Members 
do  not  undertstand.  It  is  complicated. 
We  do  not  know  its  ramifications,  we 
do  not  know  its  costs,  and  we  do  not 
know  who  would  administer  it.  We  are 
just  told.  hey.  take  my  word  for  it,  this 
is  a  good  thing,  without  our  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  explore  it.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
says,  why  should  this  be  any  different. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  items  we  have 
taken  up  and  consumed  the  Commit- 
tee's time  with  has  not  come  through 
the  committee  either.  That  is  true, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  our 
system  that  I   hope   that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  correct  next  year.  On 
all  of  these  policymaking  issues  that 
we  want  to  be  debated  and  want  to  be 
put  into  law,  let  the  proponents  bring 
their  ideas  to  the  committee  like  they 
do   every   other   committee,   and   let 
them   have   committee   hearings,   let 
them  have  witnesses,  let  the  Members 
understand,  and  let  them  debate  the 
question. 

Then   we   can  come   to   a   decision 
based  on  reason  and  fact,  not  on  emo- 
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tion  or  just  taking  someone's  word  for 
what  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  Let 
the  committee  system  work.  It  has 
worked  in  every  other  committee,  so  it 
should  not  come  to  the  floor  as  a 
matter  of  first  impression  or  according 
to  what  the  Senate  hearings  might 
have  shown,  or  what  somebody's  paper 
might  have  said,  or  what  somebody 
who  worked  for  Lawrence  Livermore 
might  have  said.  Let  it  come  through 
the  committee  system,  let  them  vote 
on  it  in  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
and  act  on  it. 

Third,  and  just  as  compelling,  or 
more  so,  I  would  hope,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  passed  I  have  a  substitute  that 
would  try  to  correct  some  of  its  inad- 
equacies. If  it  fails,  I  will  not  have  to 
offer  my  substitute,  thus  saving  25 
minutes  of  the  Committee's  time  and 
the  House's  time,  and  we  will  get  out  a 
half  hour  earlier  if  we  vote  it  down. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Markey]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  201,  noes 
220,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  124] 


AYES— 201 

Ackerman 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Akaka 

Donnelly 

Jeffords 

Alexander 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Jenkins 

Anderson 

Dowdy 

Johnson  (SD) 

Anthony 

Downey 

Jones  (NO 

Applegate 

Durbin 

Jones  (TN) 

Aspin 

Dwyer 

Jontz 

Atkins 

Dymally 

Kanjorski 

AuCoin 

Early 

Kaptur 

Bates 

Eckart 

Kastenmeier 

Beilenson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kennedy 

Bennett 

Espy 

Kennelly 

Herman 

Evans 

Kildee 

Bbggs 

Fascell 

Kleczka 

Boland 

Fazio 

Kolter 

Bonior 

Feighan 

Kostmayer 

Bonker 

Florio 

LaFalce 

Borski 

Foglietta 

Lantos 

Bosco 

Foley 

Leach  (lA) 

Boxer 

Ford  (MI) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Brennan 

Ford  (TN) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Brooks 

Prank 

Leiand 

Brown  (CA) 

Frost 

Levin  (MI) 

Bruce 

Garcia 

Levine  (CA) 

Bryant 

Gejdenson 

Lewis  (GA) 

Bustamante 

Gephardt 

Lowry  (WA) 

Campbell 

Gibbons 

Luken.  Thomas 

Cardin 

Glickman 

MacKay 

Carper 

Gonzalez 

Manton 

Carr 

Gordon 

Markey 

Clarke 

Gray  (ID 

Martinez 

Clay 

Gray  (PA) 

Matsui 

Coelho 

Green 

Mavroules 

Collins 

Guarini 

Mazzoli 

Conte 

Hall  (OH) 

McCloskey 

Coyne 

Hamilton 

McCurdy 

Crockett 

Hawkins 

McHugh 

de  la  Garza 

Hayes  (ID 

McMillen  (MD) 

DeFazio 

Hayes  (LA) 

Mfume 

Dellums 

Hertel 

Miller  (CA) 

Dicks 

Hochbrueckner 

Mineta 

Dingell 

Hoyer 

Moakley 

DIoGuardi 

Hughes 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Rahall 


Andrews 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dyson 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Flake  for,  with  Mr.  McGrath  against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  desire 
to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
had  been  my  intention  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute if  the  last  amendment  had 
passed.  Since  it  did  not  pass,  I  will  not 
offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  so  that  he 
might  explain  how  the  next  amend- 
ment will  come  up  out  of  the  printed 
order  and  maybe  perhaps  he  could  ex- 
plain what  we  might  expect  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  we  are 
very  close  to  the  end  of  this  bill,  sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem. 

We  have  one  more  major  amend- 
ment in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time 
that  is  left.  There  is  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Nagel  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia that  is  on  the  the  depressed  trajec- 
tory amendment  for  which  there  will 
be  40  minutes  of  general  debate,  10 
minutes  of  debate  of  the  amendment 
and  then  a  vote. 

Following  that  we  have  two  more 
regular  order  amendments,  if  both  of 
them  are  offered— we  are  not  sure 
whether  they  will  be— we  have  yet  the 
add-back  amendment  for  which  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  our 
staff's  have  been  working  on,  that 
would  take  care  of,  restore  the  money 
cut  in  the  ICBM  amendment  from  last 
week. 

Then  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it  on  the  Republi- 
can side  there  is  going  to  be  a  motion 
to  recommit  and  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  final  passage. 
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Basically  what  the  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  ban  the  testing  of  depressed 
trajectories.  In  order  to  understand 
that,  because  it  has  not  been  raised 
before,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  some 
explanation. 

Under  current  United  States  and 
Soviet  technology,  a  nuclear  warhead, 
whether  it  is  MIRV  or  single-entry  ve- 
hicle, has  to  fly  13  minutes  into  the  air 
in  order  to  hit  its  target  inland  United 
States  or  inland  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  13-minute  drag  is  very,  very  im- 
portant from  the  concept  of  our  de- 
fense posture,  which  is  mutual  assured 
destruction. 

What  that  simply  says  is  it  gives  us 
enough  time  to  get  our  bombers  off 
the  ground  and  respond  to  a  Soviet 
attack.  It  assures  massive  retaliation, 
the  doctrine  this  country  has  had 
since  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Robert 
McNamara. 

The  amendment  says  that  we  vould 
not  try  to  develop  the  new  weapons 
system  if  the  Soviets  do  not. 

Now  to  understand  that,  I  would  like 
to  illustrate  by  a  chart  I  have  here  on 
my  right  what  exactly  we  are  talking 
about. 

Under  current  United  States,  Soviet 
technology  the  time  it  takes  to  hit  a 
target  corresponding  to  the  minutes  is 
shown  by  the  black  line.  The  time  nec- 
essary to  launch  our  bomber  force  is 
shown  in  the  blue  block,  from  here  to 
here. 

As  long  as  missiles  take  longer  to 
reach  then  they  do  to  respond,  we  can 
afford  to  have  a  bomber  force  and 
make  it  work. 

If  the  Soviets  or  the  United  States 
ever  attempted  to  launch  a  flat  trajec- 
tory, a  depressed  trajectory  missile 
that  would  strike  before  our  bombers 
get  off  the  ground,  it  would  be  a  very 
destabilizing  weapon.  That  is  why  I 
support  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRNAN]  supports  it,  I  believe,  because 
of  the  fact  that  believing  the  B-1 
bomber  retaliatory  force,  he  does  not 
want  a  weapons  system  that  makes  it 
obsolete. 

For  those  reasons  we  have  offered 
this  amendment  to  the  floor. 

Now  in  addition  to  that,  I  should 
point  out  that  it  is  not  necessarily  new 
that  this  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered. It  has  been  tried  previously  in 
arms  negotiations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  approaching  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  this,  we  find  that  they 
want  concessions  in  return.  We  do  not 
want  to  give  concessions.  We  simply 
want  a  ban  on  the  testing. 

So  what  the  amendment  does,  it  says 
to  the  Soviet  Union  we  would  not  test 
if  they  do  not  test.  "If  you  don't  test, 
we  won't  test." 

We  have  checked  with  the  CIA.  It  is 
a  verifiable  arms  limitation  agreement. 
We  have  checked  with  the  Navy;  we 
have    checked    with    the    Air    Force. 


There  is  currently  no  U.S.  program  for 
researcher  technology. 

What  is  really  significant  about  it  is, 
when  the  START  talks  stalled  with 
INF  in  disarray,  we  have  managed  to 
actually  initiate  an  arms  control  meas- 
ure with  the  Soviet  Union  that  re- 
quires neither  side  to  do  smything  but 
simply  stop  the  halt  of  new  technolo- 
gy. 

Now  this  body  is  200  years  old,  and  I 
think  when  everyone  of  us  were  sworn 
in  that  we  felt  some  kind  of  an  historic 
presence,  being  part  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  What 
better  momentum  to  Congress  of  the 
United  States  than  to  initiate  a  new 
arms  agreement,  something  that  stops 
the  arms  race  by  stopping  the  technol- 
ogy race,  something  that  will  save  the 
United  States,  if  we  ever  had  to  do  it, 
over  $40  billion,  and  it  is  something 
from  a  perception  of  avoiding  a  nucle- 
ar war,  takes  the  hair  off  the  trigger 
and,  indeed,  makes  it  possible  for  sta- 
bilization in  the  event  of  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  sure.  We  are  talking  here 
about  a  very  important  subject. 

Who  in  the  administration  says  this 
is  verifiable? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
checked  with  the  CIA.  I  was  briefed  by 
them.  They  came  in  and  did  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  office  and  everything 
else. 

We  do  have  the  capability  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  Soviet  missile  is 
launched  and  tested.  Principally,  and 
all  that  I  am  allowed  to  say  because  of 
the  briefing  is,  by  satellite  recogni- 
zance photographs.  But  it  is  verifiable. 
We  will  know  if  they  do  it,  and  we  can 
commence  our  own  testing,  if  we 
desire. 

Mr.  DICKS.  As  I  understand,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  would  be  called  upon,  who  is 
in  charge  of  all  intelligence  gathering 
for  the  administration.  So,  he  would 
have  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  that  are  involved  in  in- 
telligence gathering  involved  in  this 
activity,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
respect  for  both  authors  of  this 
amendment,  however,  I  think  once 
again  we  are  entering  into  that  area  of 
having  legislation  that  has  not  been 


perused  by  the  committee  in  which  ex- 
tremely important  elements  of  the 
amendment  have  not  been  subject  to 
examination  in  hearings,  have  not 
been  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Let  me  just  give  an 
example. 

One  key  element  on  this  particular 
amendment  would  be  verifiability.  Is 
this  ban  verifiable,  mutually  verifia- 
ble? In  talking  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  staff, 
some  of  them  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  verifiable.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  stated  that  we  have 
checked  with  the  CIA  and  that  they 
say  it  is  verifiable.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  ask  the  CIA  to  com- 
ment on  this.  We  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  cross-examine  them,  and 
here  we  are  moving  ahead  with  major 
legislation  which  is  going  to  establish 
a  precedent  where  Members  will  come 
back  year  after  year  and  say,  "How 
was  my  vote  last  year,"  not,  "What  are 
the  merits?"  And  we  are  going  to  be  in 
a  dangerous  situation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  both  gen- 
tlemen for  raising  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  good  because  they  have 
gotten  our  attention.  We  did  have 
hearings  on  it,  we  should  examine  the 
issue,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  10-  or  15- 
minute  debate,  we  should  not  pass 
such  critical  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  give  you, 
as  an  example,  what  happened  with 
the  Asat  test  ban.  The  Asat  test  ban 
came  out  much  in  the  manner  that 
this  amendment  came  out.  It  was  on 
the  periphery  of  the  issues  and  one  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  bills 
several  years  ago  with  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers on  it;  it  was  kind  of  a  throwaway 
arms  control  vote,  was  not  really  im- 
portant. Asat  satellite  sounded  like 
kind  of  a  star  warsy  thing,  a  good 
thing  to  vote  against  politically.  We 
find  out  a  couple  of  years  later  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  satellities  that 
they  are  using  to  target  our  naval  ves- 
sels, Rorsat's  and  Eosat's.  where  they 
can  kill  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Navy  in  short  order  by  using  these  sat- 
ellites to  coordinate  attacks  on  our 
naval  vessels.  The  House  in  its  wisdom, 
when  it  learned  about  this,  reversed  its 
judgment  and  voted  down  the  Asat 
ban  that  we  had  established  earlier 
when  we  were  not  so  vigilant,  and  we 
did  not  scrutinize  the  legislation  so 
carefully,  but  that  was  a  painful  thing. 
You  had  Members  having  to  change 
their  votes  because  they  made  an  early 
decision  that  seemed  like  an  easy  deci- 
sion, and,  after  we  put  some  scrutiny 
on  the  issue,  they  felt  compelled  to 
change  their  decisions. 
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I  think  we  have  much  the  same 
thing  right  here. 

I  want  to  thank  both  gentlemen  for 
offering  the  legislation.  It  has  gotten 


the  attention  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  just 
based  on  the  assertion  that  the  CIA 
says  this  is  fine  and  this  is  verifiable, 
without  going  into  hours  and  hours  of 
examination  and  cross-examination  in 
committee. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  can  reassure  the  gentleman  on  the 
verifiable  question.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware,  this  was  a  part  of  a  formal 
arms  control  presentation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  President  Carter  in 
1978?  It  cleared  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  a  legitimate  proposal,  satisfied 
them  10  years  ago  as  to  its  verifiabil- 
ity. 

Was  the  gentleman  aware  that  the 
United  States  previously  proposed  this 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  satisfied 
10  years  ago  that  it  was  verifiable? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  answer  the  gentleman  that  what 
happened  under  the  Carter  regime 
would  certainly  not  be  satisfactory  to 
this  gentleman.  I  would  still  want  the 
opportunity  to  scrutinize  and  cross-ex- 
amine. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  still  demand  the  opportunity  to 
scrutinize  and  cross-examine  those  ex- 
perts in  any  administration  who  would 
ascertain  that  verifiability  is  at  hand 
and  that  other  elements  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  would  not  accrue 
to  the  detriment  of  American  national 
security. 

Let  me  just  tell  the  gentleman,  we 
are  in  a  different  world  now,  if  we  are 
talking  about  short-flight  missiles.  We 
are  in  a  world  where  the  Soviet  high 
command  is  going  to  great  expense  to 
put  itself  in  a  position  of  invulnerabil- 
ity during  nuclear  attack.  We  might 
want  to  have  short-flight  missiles. 

We  are  in  a  world  where  we  have 
SS-24's  and  -25's  that  are  mobile.  Per- 
haps we  want  to  have  short-flight  mis- 
siles, perhaps  we  do  not. 

We  have  to  spend  more  time  on  this 
particular  amendment.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  not  had  that 
opportunity.  For  that  reason.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  he  has  gotten  our  atten- 
tion, but  I  cannot  myself  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  amendment  based  on  the 
gentleman's  assertion  that  an  earlier 
administration  liked  it  and  that  the 
CIA  thinks  it  is  verifiable. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter],  a  highly  qualified,  air- 
borne qualified  infantry  lieutenant, 
that  I  have  never  crossed  swords  with 
him  before  and  I  hate  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman go  down  in  flames. 

"Geronimo"  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  really  want  to 
hear  this  speech. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  button  up  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  depressed  trajectory 
weapons  are  depressing.  They  are  de- 
pressing to  our  military  planners. 
They  are  depressing  to  the  10  combat- 
ant commanders  who  work  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directly,  and 
through  them,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

This  is  one  area  of  arms  control 
where  conservatives  and  liberals 
should  be  together,  because  we  are 
strangling  in  its  crib  a  weapons  system 
that  is  destabilizing  in  the  extreme  be- 
cause its  only  purpose  is  a  first  strike. 

It  is  a  December  7,  1941,  sneak 
attack  weapon.  As  my  cosponsor,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle], 
who  is  the  initiator  of  this  amend- 
ment, showed  on  this  chart,  it  puts  at 
risk  all  of  these  B-1  bombers.  There 
are  99  of  them.  We  lost  1  because  of  a 
tragic  accident,  but  those  99  B-l's— we 
only  picked  up  the  last  one  last  month 
and  they  will  be  all  combat  ready 
within  a  year— need  time  to  get  off  the 
runways.  What  we  have  done  with  the 
Nagle-Dornan  amendment  is  to  pick  a 
7-minute  factor  from  the  time  of 
launch  from  a  submarine  off  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Pacific  coasts  until  a  nu- 
clear weapon  impacts  on  one  of  the 
four  B-1  bases.  "These  bases  were  put 
in  the  center  of  the  country  deliber- 
ately to  give  them  some  more  escape 
time  from  Soviet  launched  missiles. 
Those  bases  are  in  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Dyess,  TX. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  them  as  far  away 
from  the  coasts  as  possible. 

We  have  millions  of  dollars  of  con- 
struction money  for  the  B-2  bomber, 
the  Shadow,  the  Stealth,  at  Whiteman 
Air  Force  Base  in  Missouri.  Again  to 
keep  it  near  the  Mississippi,  the  spine 
of  our  country,  as  far  away  from 
Soviet  laimched  submarine  missiles  as 
we  possibly  can. 

Now,  there  is  one  area  where  there  is 
always  agreement  between  liberals  and 
conservatives,  between  our  executive 
branch  and  arms  controllers  in  every 
nation.  Gorbachev,  even  his  Stalin- 
loving  opponent,  Ligachev,  agree  that 
neither  side  wants  an  accidental  war. 
That  is  why  we  have  no  controversy  or 
conflict  when  it  comes  to  the  teletype 
system,  the  so-called  red  phone,  on 
which  no  voice  contact  takes  place.  In 
spite  of  Dr.  Strangelove  25  years  ago, 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired.  .  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supportive  of  the  Nagle-Doman 
amendment. 

One  thing  I  do  think  we  need  to 
make  clear  here  is  that  they  can  verify 
whether  either  side  is  in  fact  launch- 
ing a  depressed  trajectory. 

Now,  is  the  gentleman  satisfied  that 
that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Those 
of  us  in  this  Chamber— and  that  in- 
cludes almost  everybody  in  this  room 
who  is  interested  in  this  debate— know 
the  difference  between  a  long-range 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  in  the 
ionosphere,  without  much  atmosphere 
or  resistance,  compared  to  a  depressed 
trajectory,  or  a  missile  going  through 
heavy  atmosphere,  much  as  we  see  me- 
teors bum  up  at  night.  A  great  deal  of 
research  and  testing  of  the  warheads 
is  necessary  so  it  can  push  its  way 
through  the  heavy  air  closer  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  reach  one  of  our  B-1  or 
B-2  bases  in  less  than  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
the  national  technical  means  to  spot 
that  in  the  testing  phase,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  There  is 
a  school  of  thought  that  says  anything 
can  be  tested  on  a  computer.  I  think 
most  of  us  disagree  with  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
more  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
again  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman was  saying  that  he  believes  we 
have  the  national  technical  means  so 
that  if  the  Soviets  were  in  fact  testing 
in  a  depressed  trajectory  that  we 
would  have  complete  confidence  that 
we  would  be  able  to  see  that  and  ascer- 
tain it.  so  that  we  would  then  be  free 
of  this  amendment  if  in  fact  we  did 
conduct  the  test. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  You  can 
design  almost  anything  on  a  computer. 
The  Edsel  was  designed  on  a  comput- 
er. We  should  have  tested  it  again. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  am  talking  about  our 
satellite  capability. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Oh  yes. 
Mr.  DICKS.  With  our  national  tech- 
nicaJ  means? 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes. 


Mr.  DICKS.  Because  one  thing  we 
would  not  want  is  to  have  the  Soviets 
able  to  do  this  kind  of  testing  and 
then  us  be  bound  by  the  Nagle-Doman 
amendment. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Our 
NTN  is  capable  of  detecting  testing. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Califomia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  done  a  serv- 
ice to  the  House  by  bringing  the 
amendment  up.  I  simply  have  ques- 
tions that  have  not  been  answered. 

Do  we  have  the  national  technical 
means  to  detect  Soviet  depressed  tra- 
jectory launches? 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  cross-exam- 
ine some  of  our  intelligence  people  on 
that.  I  think  that  is  the  problem  with 
this  amendment.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man otherwise  has  done  a  real  service 
to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia.  We 
have  the  time  between  now  and  a  con- 
ference committee  to  do  that. 

Depressed  trajectory  weapons  are 
designed  to  abet  a  first-strike  strategy. 
While  the  United  States  strategic  de- 
terrent is  based  on  a  retaliatory  force 
structure,  the  Soviet  Union  relies  on  a 
strategic  threat  that  is  primarily  first- 
strike  in  nature.  Currently  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  operational  missile 
system  capable  of  a  superdepressed 
trajectory  strike.  But,  as  we  deploy  the 
first  phase  of  SDI— which  excludes  a 
terminal  defense,  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity may  open  if  we  let  down  our 
guard. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  away 
from  deploying  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines off  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Instead  it 
has  moved  toward  stationing  its  SLBM 
force  closer  to  its  own  shore  often 
under  the  Arctic  ice  with  boring  equip- 
ment. But  Soviet  strategy  has  never 
been  static;  rather,  it  has  been  respon- 
sive to  opportunities.  If  we  concen- 
trate solely  on  boost  phase  and  mid- 
course  intercept,  it  will  open  a  window 
of  opportunity  for  depressed  trajecto- 
ry SLBM  launches  and  increased  reli- 
ance on  ballistic  and  cruise  missile  car- 
rying submarines  operating  closer  to 
U.S.  coastlines.  Weapons  launched 
from  this  range— 500  to  1,000  miles- 
would  not  be  threatened  by  the  two- 
layered  architecture  approved  by  the 
Pentagon. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
twofold  and  is  fully  supported  by  the 
Navy:  First,  it  puts  the  Soviet  Union 
on  notice  that  we  will  not  look  favor- 
ably on  future  testing  of  "destabiliz- 
ing" systems  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and, 
second,  it  requires  the  CIA  to  specifi- 
cally monitor  Soviet  compliance  with 
this  measure.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
Soviet  Union  tests  any  system  in  a  se- 
verely depressed  trajectory  mode,  the 
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United  States  can  take  the  appropri- 
ate action. 

While  this  measure  falls  within  the 
realm  of  arms  control,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  any  ongoing  negotia- 
tions. I  have  consistently  opposed  at- 
tempts by  Congress  to  legislate  arms 
control  policy.  This  is  particulary  true 
when  such  attempts  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  current  negotiations.  A 
"yes"  vote  for  Nagle-Doman  is  a  posi- 
tive step  in  arms  control. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  disagree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dornan],  but  on  this  I  must. 

First  of  all.  on  the  grounds  that  our 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  has  point- 
ed out:  not  now,  not  here. 

This  amendment  should  not  have 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  be  debated  for  the  first  time  under 
restrictions  that  prohibit  us  from  dis- 
cussing extremely  sensitive  informa- 
tion. 

Now.  I  am  certain  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  being  to- 
tally candid  with  us  when  he  describes 
very  succinctly,  without  going  into  full 
detail,  what  he  was  briefed  upon  by 
the  CIA;  but  everybody  here  under- 
stands that  we  are  precluded  from  dis- 
cussing a  great  many  things  that 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  this  particular  amendment.  We 
know,  for  example,  there  are  signifi- 
cant disagreements.  The  DIA  and  the 
CIA  have  significant  disagreements 
about  matters  very  close  to  this  par- 
ticular subject.  The  DIA  believes  that 
there  is  a  certain  Soviet  weapons 
system  that  is  about  ready  for  deploy- 
ment, that  we  had  ought  to  be  able  to 
discuss  in  the  context  of  this  particu- 
lar debate,  and  we  cannot. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
need  to  be  discussed  and  brought  out 
with  respect  to  this  question  of  verifi- 
ability  that  cannot  be  brought  out  in 
the  context  of  this  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  where  it  has  never  been 
discussed  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  where  we 
need  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
cross-examine  the  people  from  the  in- 
telligence community. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  ever  a  good  idea 
to  have  just  one  agency,  the  CIA  in 
this  case,  be  the  certifying  agency. 

Here  is  another  matter  with  respect 
to  verifiability.  As  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  am  sure  would  attest,  there 
are  many  times  when  we  do  not  dare 
bring  out  the  fact  that  we  are  aware 
that  there  may  be  a  problem,  that 
there  may  have  been  violation.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  disclose  the 
fact  that  we  are  aware  of  something 
because  the  mere  fact  of  disclosing  it 
would  itself  reveal  something  that  we 


cannot  have  revealed.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  cannot  go  to  the 
commissions  on  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  bring  up  the  fact 
that  we  are  aware  of  a  violation,  be- 
cause to  do  that  very  thing  would  be 
to  disclose  means  of  verification  that 
we  do  not  want  to  disclose. 

So  the  amendment  is  not  providen- 
tial at  this  time. 

Now,  a  third  point.  This  amendment 
is  very  destabilizing  at  this  point  in 
time.  There  is  nothing  stabilizing 
about  an  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  cannot  be  tested.  It  is  very  clear 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  test  this 
kind  of  weapon  in  the  future,  if  noth- 
ing else  to  understand  how  we  may  be 
able  to  destroy  it.  If  the  Soviets  have 
tested  it,  as  we  are  informed,  if  they 
have  this  kind  of  capability  as  a  part 
of  the  SDI.  if  nothing  else,  we  need  to 
be  able  to  know  whether  or  not  we  can 
destroy  this  kind  of  a  system,  and  you 
cannot  know  whether  you  can  destroy 
it.  obviously,  unless  you  test  the 
weapon. 

Where  did  the  numbers  come  from? 
I  am  informed  that  people  in  the  Air 
Force  have  run  some  of  these  num- 
bers, such  as  the  formula  in  the  bill, 
and  feel  there  may  have  been  a  mis- 
take. Why  are  we  legislating  numbers 
like  this  formula  of  .015{.323R-(-316)? 
There  may  be  one  or  two  Members  in 
this  body  who  understand  what  that 
particular  formula  means,  and  yet  in 
just  a  couple  minutes  we  are  going  to 
ask  all  our  colleagues  to  come  in  here 
and  vote  on  this  amendment,  when 
they  do  not  have  the  foggiest  notion 
of  what  it  is. 

Would  it  not  be  more  responsible  to 
present  the  amendment  to  the  Com- 
mittee? There  is  plenty  of  time  to  do 
it.  There  is  plenty  of  time.  If  my  col- 
leagues suggest  that  we  do  not  have 
any  plans  to  test  within  the  next  year, 
then  what  harm  does  it  do? 

If  the  gentleman  will  answer  that 
question,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

What  harm  does  it  do  to  wait  until 
next  year  when  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  this  before  the  Committee, 
to  have  the  debate,  to  discuss  it  with 
our  intelligence  experts,  if  we  are  not 
testing  it  anyway? 
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Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  waiting  is  the  fact  that 
this  was  first  proposed  10  years  ago, 
and  we  have  waited.  The  disadvantage 
of  waiting  is  that  the  Soviets  would 
start  to  develop  that  technology  and 
that  capability,  and  SDI  as  presently 
conceived  is  by  definition  obsolete. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  re- 
claim my  time. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  answer  his  question,  I 
would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  re- 
claim my  time. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Obviously  not. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  first  of  all  that  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle] 
is  the  one  who  said  this  never  was  pre- 
sented before  a  legislative  body.  This 
has  not  been  presented  before  us. 

Second,  if  the  Soviets  do  test  it,  then 
under  your  amendment  we  have  the 
capability  of  testing  it.  I  do  not  think 
either  of  those  two  reasons  hold  water. 
Please  give  me  another  one. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  can  understand,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  is  not 
aware  that  not  only  are  we  currently 
not  testing  a  depressed  trajectory  mis- 
sile, we  are  not  even  doing  research  on 
it.  So  if  we  do  not  start  down  that 
road,  and  if  the  Soviets  do  not  start 
down  that  road,  we  are  frozen  where 
we  are. 

Mr.  KYL.  Then  what  do  we  need  the 
amendment  for,  I  ask  the  question? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  realize  this  is  some- 
thing new,  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, but  it  is  still  valid. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Nagle-Doman 
amendment  because  it  serves  as  a 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  United 
States  on  depressed  trajectory  tech- 
nology. 

Neither  the  U.S.  Navy  nor  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  has  any  intention  or  plans 
to  develop  such  a  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  Soviets 
ignore  this  message  and  decide  to  de- 
velop a  depressed  trajectory  capabil- 
ity, United  States  intelligence  has  the 
ability  to  detect  such  a  program  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  adequately  react  to  it. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  and  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl] 
that  I,  too,  share  the  concern  of 
having  all  the  amendments  addressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  However, 
this  particular  amendment  does  not 
harm  U.S.  security.  If  anything,  it  en- 
hances our  ability  to  send  those  sig- 
nals to  the  Soviets  not  to  move  in  this 
direction.  U.S.  intelligence  has  the  ca- 
pability through  NTM  and  other 
means  to  adequately  verify  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  should  be 
supported.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  [Mr. 
Dornan]  joining  us  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  to  inquire  of 
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Issue  before  we  go  into  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  issue  and  I 
would  be  interested  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  just  let  me  say  that 
in  viewing  the  same  facts  I  would 
come  down  just  180  degrees  different. 
If  we  do  not  know  the  answers,  why 
vote  on  it  in  the  affirmative  in  the 
first  place?  Let  us  find  out  the  answers 
first,  let  us  have  the  hearing  first.  It 
will  not  derail  anything  or  stop  the 
world  if  we  do  bring  this  up  as  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  legislation  or  in  the  next 
budget  cycle.  But  to  say  that  we 
should  vote  affirmatively  on  this  and 
then  find  out  the  facts,  I  think  that  is 
ludicrous.  That  Is  not  the  normal  way 
we  do  business.  The  normal  way  is  we 
would  have  a  hearing,  we  would  venti- 
late the  issue  and  we  would  hear  both 
sides,  then  we  would  vote. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  that  this  is  exactly 
what  we  did  with  the  Hunter  amend- 
ment on  drugs  just  the  other  day 
when  I  was  arguing  that  we  ought  to 
hold  some  hearings  on  it,  and  we  could 
not  do  that.  We  said  then  that  we 
would  accept  the  amendment,  try  to 
clean  it  up  in  conference  and  do  some- 
thing with  it. 

This  amendment  is  on  a  lot  stronger 
grounds  than  the  Hunter  amendment. 
The  point  about  this  amendment  is 
that  this  amendment  has  a  lot  of  his- 
tory behind  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  Members  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  have  raised  some  questions 
that  I  personally  would  like  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  in  terms  of  finding  the 
answers  myself,  but  I  do  not  feel  un- 
comfortable with  this  amendment 
going  forward. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  believe  we  should 
get  to  the  facts  first  and  then  vote. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding.  The  chairman  said  this  had 
come  up  before,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]  when  he  began 
said  this  had  never  been  presented. 

Has  this  amendment  ever  been  pre- 
sented, and  has  it  been  voted  on 
before? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  it  has  come  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing sense,  that  it  was  part  of  the 
Carter  administration's  arms  control 
proposals  in  1978.  It  has  never  come 
up  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  response. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoinI. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
near  the  end  of  the  longest  debate  on 
any  bill  that  we  will  face  this  year. 
But   with  the   Nagle-Doman   amend- 


ment, we  have  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  can  all  come  together 
when  a  clear  national  security  interest 
is  involved.  We  can  demonstrate  that 
conservatives  are  not  inherently  hos- 
tile to  arms  control,  and  liberals  are 
not  inherently  indifferent  to  national 
security. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRNAN]  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  points  out  that  since  the 
United  States  will  never  strike  first, 
we  have  no  use  for  depressed  trajec- 
tories. This  is  also  what  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  say. 

But  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  Rus- 
sians. We  need  to  keep  first-strike 
technologies  out  of  their  hands. 

If  the  Soviets  get  depressed  trajecto- 
ry missiles  and  decide  to  use  them  in  a 
surprise  attack,  we  can  kiss  our 
bomber  force  goodbye.  And  we  can 
kiss  our  air-launched  cruise  missile 
force  goodbye.  The  point  is:  Do  you 
want  to  preserve  our  bomber  capabil- 
ity or  not? 

The  Soviets  see  the  same  thing  m 
mirror  image.  Just  as  were  afraid  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike  using  future  de- 
pressed trajectories,  they're  afraid  of  a 
United  States  first  strike  using  future 
depressed  trajectories.  So  they  have 
every  interest  in  joining  the  Nagle- 
Dornan  provision. 

We  can  give  up  something  we  don't 
want  and  can't  use,  and  get  a  good 
shot  at  keeping  the  Russians  from  get- 
ting something  we  don't  want  them  to 
have.  Whether  you're  a  dove  or  a 
hawk,  that's  an  all-win  proposition. 
With  all  sincerity,  I  say  to  my  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle: 

Vote  for  the  Nagle-Doman  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
spond to  a  couple  of  points  that  have 
been  made  recently  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side.  First  of  all.  I  think 
it  is  telling  that  this  amendment  has 
never  been  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  any 
other  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  has  never  been  voted 
on.  We  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  with  the  members  of  our 
intelligence  community  on  whom  so 
much  depends  in  this  situation.  It  is 
absolutely  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  to  ask  our  colleagues  to  vote  for 
or  against  this  amendment  before  we 
have  even  had  an  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  to  answer  these  very  serious 
questions.  It  is  not  a  proper  answer  to 
say  that  we  should  vote  first  and  then 
ask  questions  second.  That  is  not  fair 
to  our  colleagues. 

Second,  what  is  the  rush?  What  is 
the  rush?  If  we  do  not  have  any  plans 
to  test  this  next  year,  then  this 
amendment  does  not  do  a  thing  with 
regard  to  our  plans. 


What  about  the  Soviets?  If  they  test 
under  this  amendment,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  test  ourselves.  So  this 
amendment  does  not  solve  anything 
with  respect  to  stopping  the  Soviets 
from  testing  and  it  does  not  have  any 
applicability  to  our  plans  for  the  next 
year. 

What  is  the  rush?  Why  not  hold 
hearings  as  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  suggested  and 
find  out  the  answers  to  the  questions 
and  then  decide  and  vote  on  the 
matter  next  year?  That  seems  to  make 
much  more  sense. 

Finally,  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]  asked  do  we 
want  to  protect  our  bombers?  Of 
course  we  want  to  protect  our  bomb- 
ers. There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  can 
do  to  protect  our  bombers  short  of  this 
particular  amendment,  but  how  does 
this  amendment  help?  This  amend- 
ment says  that  the  United  States  will 
not  test  a  certain  kind  of  weapon.  How 
does  that  protect  our  bombers?  If  my 
colleague  believes  that  because  we 
here  in  the  Congress  pass  this  amend- 
ment, therefore  the  Soviets  are  not 
going  to  go  forward  with  whatever 
testing  auid  deployment  of  whatever 
program  they  want  to  use  to  hold  our 
bombers  in  jeopardy,  then  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  gravely  miscal- 
culates how  the  Soviet  Union  operates. 

In  simMnary,  No.  1,  the  amendment 
has  never  come  before  the  Congress 
before  and  it  is  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment that  we  should  not  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  vote  upon  until  after  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
and  debate  it. 

Second,  what  is  the  rush? 

Third,  there  are  other  means  of  pro- 
tecting our  bombers  that  would  work. 
This  amendment  would  not  work. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Arizona  for  yielding.  It 
just  seems  to  me  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  common  sense  for  us  not  to  be 
unilaterally  imposing  on  ourselves  a 
bar  on  testing.  Why  do  we  have  to 
always  help  the  Soviets  by  tellimg 
them  what  we  are  not  going  to  do,  we 
are  not  going  to  test,  we  are  not  going 
to  test  but  we  are  going  to  pass  a  law 
refusing  us  the  right  to  test.  These  are 
matters  that  ought  to  be  negotiated, 
not  decided  in  the  office  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  over  in  the  Cannon 
Building   even    though    it    has   been 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
unless  I  have  another  speaker,  I  have 
heard  enough  about  this  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  more  speakers,  and  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]. 


Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy],  a  former  member  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  in  my  view  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Members  of  this  body 
in  intelligence  matters  and  verification 
matters.  The  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma has  made  a  study  of  this  whole 
area.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  if  in  his  view  this  is  a 
verifiable  action  if  we  were  to  take  it? 
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Mr.  McCURDY.  I  would  state  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Intelligence  who  spent  5  years  on  the 
committee  and  also  ranking  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  Armed 
Services,  that  in  my  opinion  this 
amendment  is  verifiable,  and  in  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the  intelligence 
community  they  so  agree. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  It  seems  to  me  on 
the  basis  of  that  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  of  what  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  negotiate  in  the 
START  Treaty  that  this  is  clearly  ver- 
ifiable. If  what  they  are  trying  to  do  in 
the  START  Treaty  is  verifiable,  then 
it  seems  obvious  that  is  verifiable.  The 
Carter  administration  offered  it  in  a 
package  back  in  1978. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  talks 
about  what  is  the  rush.  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  rush  is:  The  rush  is  if  the 
Russians  believe  this  is  an  important 
weapon  to  have  and  they  begin  to  test 
it.  the  horse  is  out  of  the  bam.  and 
every  time  in  arms  control,  we  are 
chasing  after  a  weapon  that  is  already 
being  tested,  trying  to  bring  it  back 
and  stop  it. 

This  is  a  chance  to  do  it  before  it 
gets  tested.  I  think  it  can  succeed.  Let 
us  pass  it  now. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my  remaining  I  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle],  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  during  our 
discussions  to  inform  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  posed  the  question 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
also  talked  publicly  as  early  as  1982 
about  proposing  this  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  significance  of  this  is 
simply  this:  Neither  side  is  doing  it 
now.  Why  start?  If  the  Soviets  know 
that  we  are  not  going  to  test,  they  are 
not  going  to  start  the  technology  so 
that  they  can  conduct  tests. 

Actually  for  the  first  time  this  puts 
this  Congress  ahead  of  the  curve  in 
terms  of  developing  technology  by 
halting  the  technological  development 
and  freezing  the  current  terror  at  the 
current  level.  That  is  why  it  is  bold, 
that  is  why  it  is  new,  that  is  why  it  is 
hard  to  accept,  that  is  why  it  does  the 


United  States  no  harm  and  may  do 
mankind  a  good  deal  of  benefit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  relating  to 
depressed  trajectory  missiles  printed 
in  section  1  of  House  Report  100-590 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Nagle],  or  his  designee. 

AMEMDMENT  OrTEREO  BY  KR.  NAGLE 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nagle: 

SEC.  206.  MORATORIUM  ON  FLIGHT  TESTING  Of  DE- 
PRESSED TRAJECTORY  BALLISTIC 
MISSILES. 

(a)  Limitation.— Except  as  provided  under 
subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  during  fiscal  year  1989  carry  out  a 
flight  test  of  a  depressed  trajectory  ballistic 
missile. 

(b)  DCI  Reports  on  Soviet  Tests.— The 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall 
submit  to  Congress  reports  not  later  than 
October  1.  1988,  not  later  than  April  1,  1989, 
and  not  later  than  September  30,  1989, 
starting  whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  car- 
ried out,  after  the  date  of  the  passage  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  H.R.  4254 
of  the  100th  Congress,  a  flight  test  of  a  de- 
pressed trajectory  ballistic  missile. 

(c)  Removal  or  Limitation.— If  either  of 
the  first  two  reports  under  subsection  (b) 
states  the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  a 
flight  test  as  described  in  that  subsection, 
the  limitation  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
cease  to  apply  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
report  by  Congress. 

(d)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  a  flight  test  of  a  depressed  trajecto- 
ry ballistic  missile  is  a  flight  test  of  a  ballis- 
tic missile  on  a  trajectory  which  would 
result  in  a  launch-to-impact  time-for-dis- 
tance  of — 

(1)  for  trajectories  between  300  and  500 
nautical  miles:  four  minutes  or  less;  or 

(2)  for  trajectories  between  500  and  1500 
nautical  miles:  twelve  minutes  or  less;  or 

(3)  for  trajectories  longer  than  1500  nauti- 
cal miles;  less  than  the  number  of  minutes 
calculated  by 

.015(.323R -1-316) 
where  R  is  range  in  nautical  miles. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Thursday,  May  5,  1988,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRNAN]  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dornan]  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bership, there  is  a  certain  synergism  in 
the  triad  that  enhances  all  legs  of  our 
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bel  are 


There  is  no  reason  to  do  it  at  the 
present  time. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  turn  it 
down  and  let  the  committee  take  it  up 
in  due  process  and  in  the  committee 
procedure  as  we  always  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again. 
I  want  to  commend  the  offerors  of  the 
amendment  for  bringing  this  issue  up. 
because  I  think  it  is  an  important 
issue. 

I  think,  once  again,  the  key  here  is 
deterrence.  Does  this  add  to  nuclear 
deterrence?  The  argiunent  has  been 
made  that  because  you  are  keeping 
the  flight  times  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  other 
missiles  at  a  fairly  long  period  of  time, 
we  are  going  to  have  more  American 
bombers  that  are  able  to  escape,  and 
because  of  that,  the  American  deter- 
rent strategic  force  will  survive  and. 
therefore,  the  Soviets  will  be  less  in- 
clined to  launch  a  surprise  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

The  point  is  that  you  have  several 
elements  that  have  not  been  proven  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  committee,  at 
least  most  of  the  Members,  and  I  am 
sure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  full 
House  and  I  think  that  the  position  of 
the  other  side  with  regard  to  the  ver- 
ifiability  of  this  was  well  stated  when 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDY]  got  up  and  said  that  it  was 
his  opinion  that  intelligence  experts 
feel  that  there  is  verifiability.  That  is 
not  an  absolute  statement.  The  chair- 
man has  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  is  a  respected  staff  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  bi- 
partisan staff,  feels  verifiability  is  not 
present.  We  do  have  a  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  got  up  and  sought  to  para- 
phrase the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy] 
in  a  way  that  would  convey  to  us  that 
there  is  a  certainty  that  there  is  verifi- 
ability. That  is  not  certain.  The  chair- 
man himself  said  that  he  is  concerned 
about  this  issue,  and  we  should  look  at 
that  issue. 

With  regard  to  the  Hunter  amend- 
ment that  came  up  the  other  day,  that 
did  not  come  up  in  committee,  I  can 
say  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
that  amendment  and  this  one  simply 
because  the  chairman  himself  said  to 
this  gentleman,  "Offer  that  one  on  the 
House  floor,"  which  I  did. 

I  think  in  this  case  where  verifiabil- 
ity is  the  absolute  nub  of  this  issue 
and  the  House  has  found  itself  in  the 
past,  for  example,  the  Asat  ban. 
having  to  retract  its  position  because 
it  made  a  vote  that  looked  like  an  easy 
vote,  looked  like  an  arms  control  vote 
that  did  not  endanger  the  Nation,  we 
found  out  later  that,  in  fact,  our  Asat 
ban  did  endanger  the  men  and  women 
of   the   U.S.   Navy,   and   we   had   to 


change  votes,  that  it  is  not  wise  at  this 
time  to  establish  a  precedent  when  we 
have  not  laid  to  rest  the  question  of 
verifiability. 

I  would  be  happy  to  see  this  infor- 
mation coming  out  from  our  intelli- 
gence people.  Let  us  have  that  issue 
not  only  debated  but  also  let  us  ask 
whether  the  situation  has  not  changed 
since  the  Carter  administration.  Are 
there  certain  elements  of  the  Soviet 
military  command  and  elements  of  the 
Soviet  war  machine  that  require  a  fast 
flight  time?  Has  the  mobility  of  their 
SS-24's  and  SS-25's  mandated  that  we 
have  systems  that  have  a  short  flight 
time?  Should  we  balance  those  two  off 
with  the  presumed  mobility  of  our  MX 
mobile  systems  and  Midgetmen? 
Where  is  the  balance? 

We  have  a  lot  of  very  deep  questions 
here  that  have  to  be  asked  and  an- 
swered. It  is  an  important  amendment 
and.  again,  I  want  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornah] 
is  a  thoughtful  Member  of  this  House, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Nagle],  also.  They  have  raised  very 
important  issues,  but  we  have  not  had 
the  technical  advice  that  is  necessary 
for  this  House  to  make  a  decision  spur 
of  the  moment  when  we  are  in  the  full 
committee. 

I  would  ask  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  not  follow  their  tenden- 
cies or  their  gut  reaction  here.  Wait 
until  they  get  some  hard  information 
and  they  have  satisfied  themselves  in- 
dividually that  this  type  of  a  ban 
could  be  mutually  verifiable. 


D  1535 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
bottom  line,  the  issue  is  the  survivabil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  strategic  bomber  force. 

America  is  spending  more  than  $100 
billion  to  buy  and  operate  the  B-1  and 
B-2  bombers.  A  substantial  amount  of 
this  is  already  spent. 

But  beyond  the  dollar  aspect  is  the 
fact  that  manned  bombers,  and  the 
cruise  missiles  they  carry,  provide  a 
major  element  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent. 

If  the  Soviets  test  and  deploy  de- 
pressed trajectory  ballistic  missiles. 
America  will  lose  that  deterrent.  If  we 
test  and  deploy  them,  we'll  gain  no  ca- 
pability we  will  ever  use— because 
we're  not  a  first  strike  nation. 

Are  any  of  the  procedural  objections 
which  have  been  raised  today  so  sig- 
nificant that  they  warrant  jeopardiz- 
ing the  American  bomber  deterrent? 
With  all  due  respect  to  those  who 
have  made  them,  it's  clear  that  nation- 
al security  and  the  bomber  deterrent 
are  more  important.  That's  why  this 
amendment  deserves  a  "yes"  vote. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  1  minute  to  the  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dornan]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
Srielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  sensitive  to 
the  statements  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
about  hearings,  but  neither  the  distin- 
guished principal  author  of  the 
amendment  nor  myself  is  aware  of  the 
inner  workings  of  this  most  important 
committee  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  I 
look  forward,  if  this  does  not  survive 
conference,  to  everybody  keeping  their 
promises  of  having  good,  in-depth 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  final  point 
that  I  know  to  be  a  fact  because  of  the 
nature  of  our  country,  its  citizenry, 
our  executive  branch  and  this  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  that  we  have  no 
plans,  none  whatsoever,  to  develop  a 
sneak  attack,  severely  depressed  tra- 
jectory weapon.  And  since  we  have  no 
desire,  inclination,  or  plans  to  do  this, 
we  simply  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
slam  the  door  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  it  is  verifiable.  If  they  were 
to  try  and  get  around  something  like 
this,  them  that  means  they  were  so 
passionately  committed  to  it  they 
would  have  done  it  without  benefit  of 
this  restricting  amendment,  and  then 
we  have  got  them  in  an  egregious  vio- 
lation of  yet  another  agreement  that 
we  both  would  have  agreed  to. 

So  take  advantage  of  this  golden  op- 
portunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  aimounced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  262,  noes 
160,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1251 


AYES-262 

Ackerman 

Boxer 

Crockett 

Akaka 

Brennan 

Darden 

Alexander 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson 

Brown  (CA) 

De  Fazio 

Andrews 

Bruce 

Dellums 

Annunzio 

Bryant 

Derrick 

Anthony 

Bustamante 

Dicks 

Applegate 

Byron 

Dingell 

Aspin 

Campbell 

DioGuardi 

Atkins 

Cardln 

Dixon 

AuCoin 

Carper 

Donnelly 

Barnard 

Carr 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Bates 

Chapman 

Dornan  (CA) 

Beilenson 

Clarke 

Dowdy 

Bennett 

Clay 

Downey 

Berman 

Clement 

Durbin 

BeviU 

dinger 

Dwyer 

Boehlert 

Coelho 

Dymally 

Boggs 

Coleman  <TX) 

Dyson 

Boland 

Collins 

Early 

Bonior 

Conte 

Eckart 

Bonker 

Conyers 

Edwards  (CA) 

Borski 

Cooper 

English 

Bosco 

Coughlin 

Erdreich 

Boucher 

Coyne 

Espy 

E}vans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ((TT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 


Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

NOES-160 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Gregg 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

SUrk 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yatron 


Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 


Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxiey 

P{u:kard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 


Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sax  ton 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 


Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vucanovlch 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-9 


Biaggi 

Daub 

Duncan 


Flake 
Mack 
Mica 


Spence 

Williams 

Yates 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  and  Mr. 
STRATTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  AspiN].  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  and 
members  of  the  staff  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  they  have  done  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  and  request  that  we 
pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4264, 
a  bill  that  amends  the  National  [Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
and  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  amend- 
ed budget  request  of  the  Defense  Department 
for  fiscal  year  1989  in  the  amount  of  $299.5 
billion.  I  commend  and  thank  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  from  Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  from  Alabama  for  their  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  during 
its  debate  before  the  House.  In  reporting  this 
bill,  the  committee  has  stayed  within  the  de- 
fense spending  ceiling  agreed  upon  during  the 
November  1987  budget  summit  meetings. 

Each  of  us  gathered  here  recognize  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Congress  in  relation 
to  national  defense  matters  stemming  from  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8,  of  our  Constitution,  which  in 
part,  provides  Congress  the  power  to; 

Raise  and  support  armies; 

Provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

Provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia  •  *  *;  and 

Exercising  exclusive  legislation  •  •  •  over 
(purchases  made)  *  *  •  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
other  needful  buildings;  *  *  • 

In  this  legislation,  we  have  continued  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  person- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 

from    Alabama    [Mr. 

the  purpose  of  entering 

with  the  gentleman 

„  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 


fense  matters  that  deserve  our  close 
attention  and  possibly  require  congres- 
sional action  for  resolution.  I  assure 
him  that  our  subcommittee  will 
embark  upon  this  task  with  an  open 
mind  and  may  well  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 
First  let  me  thank  him  for  his  coop- 
eration and  his  wisdom  in  agreeing 
with  me. 

Let  me  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  who  has  been  very,  very  co- 
operative with  relation  to  an  amend- 
ment of  which  I  had  offered  both  in 
the  House  and  also  in  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  The  meaning  behind  the 
amendment  was  to  bring  under  one 
particular  head  of  one  agency  in  one 
position  the  intelligence  dissemination 
to  the  members  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  also  to  DOD. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  input  in  ageeing  to  a  res- 
olution to  the  problem  and  also  agree- 
ing to  have  hearings. 
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I  think  that  once  we  get  that  out  of 
the  way  that  we  can  come  up  with  a 
real  good  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
long  been  needed  by  this  House,  and  I 
think  we  all  will  benefit  from  it.  Let 
me  thank  the  genetleman  very  much 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
for  the  purposes  of  colloquy  to  the 
gentleman   from   Virginia   [Mr.   Sisi- 

SKY]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  the  F»rocurement  Subcommittee 
held  a  close  air  support  hearing  in 
early  March.  Many  members  of  the 
committee,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  came  away  from  that  hearing 
with  a  concern  that  the  Air  Force  was 
predisposed  toward  a  particular  air- 
craft for  their  next  close  air  support 
aircraft  and  did  not  plan  to  give  ade- 
quate, objective  consideration  to  alter- 
natives. This  apparent  Air  Force  pref- 
erence persists  despite  the  fact  that  an 
analysis  conducted  by  the  Air  Force 
Science  Advisory  Board  concluded 
that  the  Air  Force  choice  would  not  be 
a  good  aircraft  for  the  close  air  sup- 
port mission  and  that  funds  should  be 
devoted  to  developing  a  more  appro- 
priately designed  aircraft. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  characterization  of  the 
issue.  I  am  also  aware  that  you  have 
not  yet  received  a  reply  to  the  letter  to 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  which  you,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]  ex- 
pressed these  concerns  and  asked  for 


his  personal  involvement  in  any  close 
air  support  decision. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
told  that  the  other  body  has  expressed 
similar  concerns  in  their  review  of  the 
fiscal  year  1989  budget  request.  And, 
they  have  also  concluded  that  the  Air 
Force  seems  more  content  to  redefine 
the  close  air  support  requirement  so 
that  it  will  not  have  to  procure  an  air- 
craft specifically  designed  to  support 
troops  in  close  combat  situations. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree  that  the  Air 
Force's  decision  to  invest  $13  billion  to 
develop  the  next  air-to-air  fighter 
while  investing  virtually  nothing  to  de- 
velop the  next  generation  of  close  air 
support  aircraft  would  suggest  that 
they  may  need  help  establishing 
better  priorities.  I  am  aware  that  the 
other  body  would  begin  to  redirect  the 
Air  Force's  priorities  in  fiscal  year 
1989  by  adding  $15  million  to  the  de- 
fense agencies  research  and  develop- 
ment account  and  requiring  that  spe- 
cial attention  be  given  to  close  air  sup- 
port alternatives.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  these  efforts  include  objective 
consideration  of  upgrades  to  the  excit- 
ing A- 10  aircraft  and  advanced  vertical 
take-off-and-landing  technologies, 

such  as  the  AV-8B  Harrier. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  other 
body's  action  is  a  first  step  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  troops  on  the  ground. 
This  will  surely  be  an  issue  when  we 
meet  to  reconcile  the  differences  in 
our  authorization  bills  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  conferees  under- 
stand that  the  action  of  the  other 
body  would  help  ensure  that  there  is  a 
level  playing  field  in  the  choice  of  the 
next  close  air  support  aircraft.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  you  agree  that  this 
would  be  a  reasonable  position  for  the 
House  to  consider  during  the  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes;  unless  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  provides  some  unex- 
pected answers  in  response  to  the 
letter  that  you  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray    of    Illinois).    Pursuant   to   the 
notice  provided  by  the  chairmam  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
Thursday,  May  5,   1988,  under  para- 
graph 6  of  section  2  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 436,  it  is  now  In  order  to  consider 
any  amendment  printed  in  section  3  of 
House  Report  100-579  not  previously 
disposed  of  in  the  following  order:  The 
Chair  will  call  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Members  at  this  time: 
Representative  Kyl  of  Arizona; 
Representative  Hertel  of  Michigan; 
Representative  Darden  of  Georgia; 
Representative  Hertel  of  Michigan; 

and 
Representative  Collins  of  Illinois. 


For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins] 
rise? 

AMENDMKMT  OrPKRED  BT  MRS.  COLLmS 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Collins:  At 
the  end  of  part  B  of  title  VI  of  division  A 
(page  109,  after  line  23),  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  61fi.  CHILD  care  STUDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  child  care  services  for  the  memtiers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
study  shall  include  an  assessment  of  the 
supply  of,  and  demand  for.  child  care  serv- 
ices at  Department  of  Defense  facilities  na- 
tionwide. 

(b)  Consultation  With  GSA.— In  carry- 
ing out  the  study,  the  Inspector  General 
shall  consider  the  child  care  policies  and 
procedures  which  are  presently  being  imple- 
mented by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  Inspector  General  shall  request 
assistance  and  participation  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  whenever 
the  Inspector  General  believes  that  such  in- 
volvement will  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
study. 

(c)  Report.— The  Inspector  General  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  report  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions to  address  any  deficiencies  in  child 
care  services  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  directs  the  DOD  to  study 
the  status  of  child  care  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  issue  a 
report  on  its  conclusions,  complete 
with  recommendations. 

This  amendment  would  direct  the  in- 
spector general  to  assess  the  demand 
for  services  among  both  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  evaluate  the  extent 
and  quality  of  services  presently  being 
provided,  and  offer  recommendations 
of  how  to  deal  with  any  deficiencies 
that  are  revealed.  The  inspector  gener- 
al would  be  given  this  responsibility 
because  its  statutory  duties  include  a 
mandate,  "to  provide  leadership  and 
coordination  and  recommend  policies 
•  •  •"  and  to  inform  Congress  "•  •  • 
about  problems  and  deficiencies  •  •  • 
and  the  necessity  for  and  progress  of 
corrective  action."  The  study  and 
report  which  this  amendment  caUs  for 
would  thus  package  all  the  informa- 
tion about  child  care  in  the  DOD  in 
one  place  where  it  could  be  easily  re- 


viewed and  serve  as  guidance  in  the 
future. 

On  December  15  last  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment Activities  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  held  a 
hearing  on  this  subject,  known  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  Onsite  ChUd 
Care  Initiative.  It  was  found  that  the 
DOD  has  a  pretty  good  record  with  re- 
spect to  offering  child  care  for  its  imi- 
formed  personnel,  but  its  record  on 
child  care  for  its  civilian  personnel  ap- 
pears to  be  severely  lacking.  What  is 
more,  there  were  a  number  of  in- 
stances during  the  hearings  where  the 
witnesses— high  ranking  DOD  offi- 
cials—had neither  information  nor  an- 
swers for  critical  questions.  And  the 
need  for  sorting  out  the  status  of  child 
care  in  the  DOD  was  shown  to  be 
great.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  unsat- 
isfactory responses  from  DOD  officials 
at  the  hearing  which  indicate  substan- 
tial deficiencies  in  their  child  care 
services. 

In  response  to  a  question  regarding 
where  there  Is  an  eligible  child,  but  no 
available  child  care  space,  Ms.  Clare 
Freeman,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Civilian  Personnel 
Policy,  responded,  "Actually,  I  do  not 
have  any  information  on  military 
child  care." 

In  an  attempt  to  assess  child  care 
needs  for  civilian  persormel.  Congress- 
man Nielson,  the  ranking  member  on 
our  subcommittee,  then  asked,  "What 
percentage  of  these  95,000  [children  in 
care  facilities]  would  you  say  would  be 
civilian-employee  related  rather  than 
military?"  The  response  from  General 
Lukeman,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Military  Manpower 
And  Personnel  Policy,  was,  "I  do  not 
have  a  good  fix  on  it,  Mr.  Nielson.  We 
anticipated  that  question,  but  do  not 
have  readily  available  records  from 
which  we  can  ascertain  civilian  em- 
ployee use  of  onbase  child  c^are  cen- 
ters. I  will  say  that  it  is  very  low  be- 
cause capacity  is  the  major  problem  in 
the  child  care  area." 

So,  it  seems  quite  clear  from  these 
comments  that  a  study  and  report,  as 
called  for  in  my  amendment,  would 
help  the  DOD  to  analyze  its  needs  and 
determine  whether  they  are  being 
met. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  pri- 
vate industry  is  beginning  to  recognize 
the  value  of  on-site  child  care  and  its 
relationship  to  the  all-important 
bottom  line.  Just  this  month,  the  mag- 
azine. Nation's  Business,  had  as  its 
cover  story  the  increasing  need  for 
child  care.  And  last  year.  Fortune 
magazine  pointed  out  that  where  such 
care  is  available,  absenteeism  and  tar- 
diness have  decreased,  work  quality  is 
enhanced,  recruitment  is  facilitated, 
and  turnover  is  reduced. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  our  govern- 
ment's largest  employer,  could  benefit 
from  these  advantages.  A  more  con- 


sistent work  force  which  generates  an 
improved  work  product  is  an  optimal 
work  climate.  I  believe  we  should  en- 
courage the  DOD  toward  this  goal. 

The  December  Government  Oper- 
ations hearing  revealed  DOD's  child 
care  strengths  and  weaknesses.  As  is 
the  usual  congressional  process,  first 
we  hold  hearings  to  ascertain  the 
problem  and  then  we  act  on  our  find- 
ings with  legislation.  My  amendment 
follows  this  process. 

It  does  not  mandate  construction  of 
child  care  facilities. 

It  does  not  stipulate  new  training 
techniques. 

It  does  not  require  quotas. 

All  it  does  is  call  for  a  study  to  fur- 
ther investigate  the  points  of  concern, 
and  then  ask  for  a  report  to  let  us 
know  of  the  findings. 

This  amendment  is  timely.  The 
simple  fact  is  that,  if  we  do  not  require 
a  study  now,  the  DOD,  at  a  later  time, 
could  object  to  us  requesting  child 
care  action  on  the  grounds  that  no 
study  has  been  done,  thus  delaying 
progress  in  the  establishment  of 
needed  child  care  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  manifestly  clear 
that  a  study  and  report  are  essential  if 
we  are  to  make  any  sort  of  progress  on 
this  issue.  And  the  best  time  for  action 
on  child  care  is  right  now.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  any  member  of  the  committee 
desiring  to  rise  in  opposition? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Collins  amend- 
ment. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation, I  have  announced  a  series 
of  hearings  on  military  child  care  be- 
ginning in  June  and,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  is  prema- 
ture. 

I  know  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  is  concerned 
about  the  availability  and  quality  of 
child  care  services  on  military  installa- 
tions, and  I  share  that  concern.  I  am 
cominitted  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
system  and  to  recommend  improve- 
ments after  we  gather  the  facts.  Al- 
though the  Collins  amendment  may 
seem  consistent  with  the  goals  of  gath- 
ering the  facts,  I  must  point  out  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Collins]  would  direct  an  investigation 
on  the  one  factor  that  the  GAO  is  al- 
ready investigating. 

D  1615 
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I.  myself,  have  a  bill  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  will  be  looking 
at  which  will  call  for  an  examination 
of  all  the  child  care  facilities  the  mili- 
tary has. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  here 
to  support  the  gentlewoman  who  is 
the  chairperson  of  the  Personnel  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  think  not  to  do  so  would 
not  be  giving  her  a  fair  chance  to 
attack  this  very  serious  problem. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  tried  to  work  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  and  have 
invited  her  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee at  hearings  begiiming  next 
month. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  unnec- 
essary at  this  time.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  would 
withdraw  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  *-o  speak  on  two  points  very  brief- 
ly. 

The  references  made  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  were  made 
not  because  we  think  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  not  capable  of  handling 
its  own  kind  of  any  kind  of  child  care 
center  it  wants  to  make.  It  is  just  that 
they  had  already  begun  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  it  is  the  only  agency 
that  I  am  aware  of  that  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  in  the  last  few  years 
to  do  something  about  creating  new 
onsite  child  care  centers. 

There  was  no  reflection  at  all  on  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Also,  as  far  as  the  study  at  the  GAO 
is  doing,  there  are  two  points  that  I 
want  to  make  on  that.  One  is  that  the 
inspector  general  has  a  much  larger 
capacity  for  getting  information  than 
does  the  GAO.  and  also  the  GSA  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  make  recom- 
mendations. We  do  want  to  see  the 
recommendations     that     have     been 

made. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  if  the  gentlewoman  would 
consider  at  this  time  withdrawing  her 
amendment? 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  think  it 
is  so  vitally  important  that  we  get 
enough  information  at  this  point  in 
time  that  I  would  like  to  go  forward 
with  my  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  I 
have  hearings  scheduled  in  June.  We 
have  the  GAO  report  which  is  a  copy 
of  the  form  we  have  before  us.  Those 
statistics  are  being  compiled.  They 
should  be  ready  within  5  to  6  weeks. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Collins  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill.  In  this  day  and  age 
of  working  mothers,  child  care  is  be- 


coming one  of  the  most  important 
services  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  work 
being  done  by  our  colleagues  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  as  well. 

The  need  for  child  care  at  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  facilities  is  growing 
as  the  number  of  working  military 
mothers  increases.  By  calling  for  an 
indepth  study  of  child  care  services  at 
DOD  facilities,  this  amendment  takes 
strong  action  in  improving  the  quality 
of  child  care  in  our  military.  The  Col- 
lins amendment  is  also  significant  be- 
cause it  focuses  on  child  care  for  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  group  that  has  not  received 
adequate  access  to  child  care  services 
in  the  past. 

This  issue  is  of  particular  concern  to 
me  because  of  problems  with  child 
care  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco, 
headquarters  of  the  6th  Army.  Allega- 
tions of  sexual  abuse  involving  chil- 
dren at  the  child  development  center 
at  the  Presidio  resulted  in  a  congres- 
sional investigation  last  year. 

It  is  clear  that  a  thorough  study  of 
America's  military  child  care  facilities 
is  needed.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Collins  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Byron]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Byron 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  in  the  interest  of  time  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  long 
lengthy  debate  on  this  amendment.  I 
will  withdraw  my  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Collins  amendment.  For  several 
years  now  I  have  introduced  comprehensive 
child  care  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  this  year  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  act  for  better  child  care.  I 
have  become  involved  in  this  issue  because  I 
am  acutely  aware  of  the  need  in  this  country 
for  readily  available,  quality  child  care.  Just  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  available  statistics 
bolsters  my  concern. 

In  1986.  60  percent  of  mothers  whose 
youngest  child  was  3  to  5  years  old  were  em- 
ployed, as  were  51  percent  of  mothers  with 
children  under  age  3.  Most  of  these  women 
work  because  of  economic  necessity:  Fifty 
percent  are  married  to  men  who  make  less 
than  $20,000  a  year,  and  80  percent  are  mar- 
ried to  men  who  earn  less  than  $30,000. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  children  under  18  cur- 
rently live  in  single-parent  homes,  for  which 
the  median  income  is  $6,114  for  families  with 
children  under  6,  and  $12,152  for  families  with 
children  from  6  to  17.  All  of  these  percent- 
ages are  expected  to  rise  over  the  next  few 
years. 

In  a  recent  study,  75  percent  of  the  women 
and  57  percent  of  the  men  surveyed  reported 
it  difficult  to  find  child  care.  In  view  of  these 
statistics,    there    is    widespread    agreement 
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across  the  political  spectrum  that  we  are 
facing  a  very  serious  problem. 

Whether  or  not  you  believe  that  a  compre- 
hensive, national  solution  is  demanded,  we 
should  all  be  able  to  agree  that  the  federal 
government  should  be  leading  by  example. 
Some  of  our  agencies  are  doing  us  proud  by 
providing  model  child  care  facilities  on-site, 
and  responding  to  other  child  care  needs  and 
problems  with  sensitivity  and  concern.  Others 
are  lagging  behind.  There  are  widespread  re- 
ports that  DOD  civilian  employees  are  highly 
dissatisfied  with  that  agency's  child  care  ef- 
forts. The  Collins  amendment  will  enable  us  to 
determine  if  this  is  the  case,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide an  impetus  to  DOD  to  take  appropriate 
action  if  necessary. 

It  has  been  determined  that  agencies  which 
respond  to  their  employees'  child  care  con- 
cerns reap  benefits  far  beyond  the  simple 
good  will  engendered.  Rises  in  employee  pro- 
ductivity and  job  satisfaction  are  well-docu- 
mented, as  are  improvements  in  employee  re- 
cruitment and  retention.  Those  who  are  not 
moved  by  altruistic  arguments  should  be  con- 
vinced by  the  sound  economics  of  reaping  a 
return  far  greater  than  the  outlay. 

This  amendment  would  not  mandate  DOD 
to  take  any  action.  It  would  simply  provide  an 
assessment  of  the  child  care  situation,  and 
recommend  remedies  if  problems  are  found. 
No  matter  your  position  on  national  child  care 
legislation,  nothing  can  refute  the  wisdom  of 
the  Federal  agencies  themselves  responding 
to  the  needs  of  their  employees.  I  urge  your 
support  for  the  Collins  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Collins]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  notice  provided  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed 
Services  on  Thursday,  May  5.  1988 
under  paragraph  6  of  section  2  of 
House  Resolution  436,  it  is  now  in 
order  to  consider  amendments  printed 
in  section  2  of  House  Report  100-590 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]  or  his  designee. 
Said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  except  for  amendments 
offered  by  the  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
Amendment  No.  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At  the 
end  of  division  A  (page  163.  after  line  6), 
insert  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  X— ADDITIONAL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC.  1001.  ARMY  AMMUNITION. 

The  amount  provided  in  section  101  for 
procurement  of  ammunition  is  hereby  in- 
creased by  $25,000,000. 

SEC.  1002.  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS. 

(a)  Navy  Ammunition.— The  amount  pro- 
vided in  section  102(d)  for  other  procure- 


ment for  the  Navy  is  hereby  increased  by 
$25,000,000  for  procurement  of  ammunition, 
(b)  Marine  Corps  Ammunition.— The 
amount  provided  in  section  102(e)  for  pro- 
curement of  the  Marine  Corps  is  hereby  in- 
creased by  $25,000,000  for  procurement  of 
ammunition. 

SEC.  1003.  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  PR(Kl'REMENT. 

The  amount  provided  in  section  106  for 
procurement  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
is  hereby  increased  by  $25,000,000  for  pro- 
curement of  training  devices. 

SEC.  1001.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

(a)  Army.— The  amount  provided  in  sec- 
tion 301  for  operation  and  maintenance  for 
the  Army  in  hereby  Increased  by 
$70,000,000. 

(b)  Navy.— The  amount  provided  in  sec- 
tion 301  for  operation  and  maintenance  for 
the  Navy  is  hereby  increased  by  $65,000,000. 

(c)  Air  Force.- The  amount  provided  in 
section  301  for  operation  and  maintenance 
for  the  Air  Force  is  hereby  increased  by 
$40,000,000. 

(d)  Working  Capital  Fund.— The  amount 
provided  in  section  302  for  the  Air  Force 
Stock  Fund  is  hereby  increased  by 
$25,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes,  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their 
work  thus  far  on  this  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  amendment  No.  4.  is  the 
add-back  amendment  which  would  re- 
store $300  million  in  authorization 
that  is  available  because  of  the  actions 
taken  last  week  on  the  rail  garrison 
MX  and  the  small  ICBM  programs. 

This  is  an  add-back  amendment 
which  is  consistent  with  the  commit- 
tee recommendations  of  improving  our 
conventional  force  posture  and 
strengthening  our  readiness  accounts. 

In  this  case,  $75  million  would  be  al- 
located for  additional  rounds  of  con- 
ventional ammunition;  $200  million 
would  go  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance accounts  to  support  the  depot 
maintenance  activities,  stock  funded 
spare  parts  purchases  and  General 
Purpose  Forces  Operations,  and  the 
remaining  $25  million  would  buy  train- 
ing simulators  for  the  National  Guard. 

As  with  the  previous  add-back 
amendment,  the  items  here  are  not 
very  glamorous  or  exotic,  but  they  are 
needed. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  desire  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment? 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  rise  in  opposition,  but  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  ftill  committee  and  I 
have  gone  over  these  items  contained 
therein,  and  as  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
plained, the  amounts  which  are  some 
$300  million  of  add-backs  are  strictly 
good  government  amendments.  There 
is  no  pork  in  here  so  far  as  I  can  iden- 
tify, no  special  interest  for  Members. 
These  were  items  that  were  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
fell  out  initially  due  to  other  interests. 
As  money  became  available  through 
amendments,  this  money  became 
available  and  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  me  that  if  money  should 
become  available,  that  it  would  be 
added  back  not  to  the  strategic,  but  to 
conventional  weapons  initially  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  chairman  has  acted  on  good 
faith.  That  is  what  is  contained  there- 
in. We  have  no  problem  with  it. 

Even  though  we  are  allowed.  I  think, 
60  minutes  in  which  to  discuss  it.  the 
hour  is  late.  I  think  if  we  vote  on  this, 
I  would  not  ask  for  a  roll  call  vote  and 
we  could  go  right  into  a  motion  to  re- 
commit and  final  passage. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  commend  both  the  chairman 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  for  a  job  very  well  done.  I 
think,  in  their  foresight  and  wisdom, 
they  have  a  good  grip  on  the  problem 
that  we  do  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  provision  that  would  restore  $300 
million  to  conventional  readiness.  For 
the  past  few  months  we  have  seen  the 
effects  of  a  shortfall  in  operation  and 
maintenance  funding.  The  services 
propose  to  lay  off  thousands  of  civilian 
employees,  while  training  is  being  cut 
back  and  the  number  oi  aircraft, 
tanks,  and  other  equipment  awaiting 
repairs  on  spare  parts  is  increasing. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  prob- 
lems in  1988  are  very  real  and  we 
haven't  seen  the  worst  of  it  yet.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  closely  monitor 
these  problems  and  react  to  them  as 
the  year  progresses;  1988's  problems 
will,  in  turn,  have  detrimental  impacts 
in  1989.  I  believe  we  will  see  the  same 
problems  in  1989  that  we  are  trying  to 
cope  with  this  year.  For  example, 
during  our  hearings  we  identified  a 
number  of  areas  that  were  already  un- 
derfunded in  the  1989  request,  like 
Army  supply  operations  aaid  Navy  air- 
craft maintenance.  We  reprioritized 
funds  in  the  request  to  reduce  the 
shortfalls  in  these  critical  readiness 
areas. 
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rule. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  long-forgotten  provision  in  this 
legislation  that  denys  our  military  personnel, 
and  their  dependents,  the  full  range  of  medi- 
cal care  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  legis- 
lation prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
provide  abortion  services  unless  the  life  of  the 
pregnant  woman  is  endangered.  Under  this  re- 
striction, our  personnel  cannot  receive  an 
abortion  even  if  the  pregnancy  is  the  result  of 
rape  or  if  the  fetus  is  diagnosed  as  having  a 
severe  genetic  defect.  While  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  offer  a  motion  to  strike 
this  unfair  provision,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  its  serious  adverse  conse- 
quences on  tKJth  our  service  personnel  and 
our  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  testimony  of  Vice  Adm.  Willard  P.  Arent- 
zen,  then-Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
on  this  issue.  Speaking  before  the  Defense 
Sutxjommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1979,  Vice  Admiral  Arentzen 
said: 

There  have  been  however,  a  variety  of  re- 
ported indirect  problems  arising  when  active 
duty  and  dependent  women  have  had  to 
seek  abortions  in  the  civilian  sector.  Active 
duty  personnel  have  borrowed  money  and 
taken  leave  to  terminate  pregnancies. 
Others  in  overseas  assignments  have  been 
transferred  back  to  the  continental  United 
States  earlier  than  expected  because  they 
could  not  qualify  for  anticipated  housing 
needs  or  adequate  child  care.  Financial  and 
transportation  difficulties  are  the  major 
problems  facing  most  active  duty  personnel. 
Dependent  mothers  who  had  previous  chil- 
dren with  developmental  birth  defects  were 
denied  abortions  under  the  new  criteria  and 
sponsors  were  forced  to  bear  the  cost  of 
abortions.  Much  of  the  data  reveals  that  a 
large  percentage  of  active  duty  personnel 
complaining  of  hardship  were  E-5  or  below. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Navy  personnel  with  a  rank 
of  E-5,  with  a  minimum  of  4  to  6  years  serv- 
ice, receive  a  base  pay  of  less  than  $13,000 
in  an  entire  year.  These  personnel  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  safe  aljortion  services,  if  they 
are  not  included  as  part  of  the  medical  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled.  Further,  since 
safe  medical  abortions  may  not  be  available  in 
the  remote  locations  where  naval  personnel 
are  often  stationed,  denying  coverage  may 
threaten  the  health  of  our  service  personnel 
and  their  dependents— even  if  they  are  finan- 
cially able  to  arrange  for  a  privately  funded 
local  abortion.  Speaking  of  the  restriction  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abortion  services 
for  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
before  the  same  panel  in  1979,  Lt  Gen.  Paul 
W.  Myers,  then  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  said: 

This  law  has  a  significant  impact  on  the 
female  service  memljer.  Since  health  care  is 
an  earned  military  benefit,  active  duty 
meml>ers  view  this  restrictive  legislation  as  a 
health  entitlement  loss.  At  present,  for 
abortions  other  than  the  stringent  criteria 
in  the  law,  meml>ers  must  absorb  the  full 
cost  which  ranges  from  $250  to  $600  in  the 
United  States.  The  tragic  aspect  of  the  law 
is  that  it  does  not  allow  termination  of  preg- 
nancy for  conditions  which  may  result  in 


severe  congenital  defects.  Petal  Indications 
for  abortion  include  those  conditions  which 
can  l)e  diagnosed  accurately  early  in  preg- 
nancy by  studying  the  amniotic  fluid  for  ab- 
normalities. Down's  Syndrome  is  one  and 
anencephaly  is  another.  These  Indications 
for  atK)rtion  are  recognized  by  medical  au- 
thorities. The  restrictive  language  in  the 
law  does  not  allow  for  Air  Force  personnel 
to  get  appropriate  care  in  such  cases. 

The  purpose  of  the  CHAMPUS  Program, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  provide  health  care  for 
those  persons  who  have  committed  their  lives 
to  serving  our  country.  Reproductive  health 
care  services  are  among  those  needed  by 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents.  Abor- 
tion is  a  legal  medical  service.  The  antiat)or- 
tion  provision  contained  in  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  cleariy  jeopardizes  the 
health  of  pregnant  women  and  denies  our  per- 
sonnel a  benefit  to  which,  as  men  and  women 
who  are  valiantly  and  voluntarily  serving  their 
country,  they  are  entitled.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  reconsider  this  dangerous  and 
unfair  prohibition. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before 
us  today,  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  contains  an  unusual  provision  re- 
garding the  provision  of  transportation  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Cambodian  resistance.  This 
provision  is  included  in  section  303  of  the  bill, 
whose  stated  purpose  is  the  provision  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  persons  displaced  or 
who  are  made  refugees  because  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan;  however,  this  Cambodia 
provision  is  not  limited  to  assistance  to  refu- 
gees or  displaced  persons,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Afghanistan.  This  earmark  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  report  on  the  bill. 

This  provision  nonetheless  was  noticed,  and 
an  amendment  to  strike  this  inappropriate  au- 
thority for  Cambodian  operations  was  duly 
prepared  and  property  proposed.  Notwith- 
standing the  clear  germaneness  of  the 
amendment,  and  indeed  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
vision it  would  have  struck,  the  amendment 
was  not  allowed  to  be  offered.  While  I  under- 
stand the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  large 
number  of  amendments  proposed  to  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  it  is  important  that  the 
lack  of  action  on  this  particular  issue  in  the  full 
House  not  be  wrongly  interpreted. 

I  make  this  statement  to  ensure  that  the 
record  shows  that  this  inappropriate  provision 
was  opposed,  but  Members  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  to  strike  it  from  this  bill. 
The  inclusion  of  this  language  relating  to 
Cambodia  in  this  year's  bill  should  in  no  way 
be  construed  to  suggest  that  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  House  necessarily  supported,  or 
even  was  aware  of,  this  provision. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  one  section  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization which  I  think  represents  a  disturb- 
ing trend  toward  increasing  the  paperwork 
burden  on  our  Nation's  defense  industry  in  a 
well-intentioned  but  misguided  attempt  to  con- 
trol defense  costs.  Section  329  of  the  bill 
mandates  standards  for  defense  contractor 
accounting  systems.  Many  will  argue  that  this 
is  a  minor  and  inoffensive  provision,  and 
indeed  it  probably  pales  in  comparison  with 
the  intrusive  paperwork  and  reporting  require- 
ments that  we  have  already  imposed  on  our 
defense  industry.  And  yet  it  is  one  more  step 


toward  the  incorporation  of  private  compa- 
nies— owned  and  operated  by  private  Ameri- 
cans— into  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

U.S.  military  equipment  and  technology  is 
second  to  that  of  no  other  country  in  the 
world  today  for  one  reason:  We  rely  on  private 
enterprise  to  supply  our  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Private  enterprises,  competing  against  each 
other,  using  the  skills  and  disciplines  devel- 
oped in  the  open  marketplace,  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  equipment  in  the  worid.  We 
must  recognize  this  basic  source  of  our 
strength. 

Sadly,  many  seem  to  feel  that  if  a  business 
is  involved  in  a  transaction  with  the  Govern- 
ment, it  virtually  becomes  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  believe  that  we  can  require 
reports,  dictate  internal  policies,  and  mandate 
inspection  of  these  private  businesses  in  the 
same  way  that  we  would  for  a  Federal 
agency.  The  result  may  actually  be  increased 
costs  and  reduced  efficiency  as  these  compa- 
nies are  forced  to  assume  enormous  adminis- 
trative burdens  and  are  prevented  from  adopt- 
ing policies  appropriate  to  their  unique  circum- 
stances. Our  defense  industry  is  already 
shackled  with  Government  papenwork.  We 
must  unshackle  It. 

I  would  submit  that  there  is  another,  vastly 
superior,  approach  to  restraining  the  cost  of 
national  defense.  We  should  whenever  possi- 
ble distribute  contracts  through  a  competitive 
bidding  process  and  require,  to  the  extent 
possible,  that  contractors  not  exceed  their 
bids.  Such  an  approach  would  draw  on  the 
strengths  of  our  system  rather  than  undermine 
those  strengths. 

I  realize  that  section  329  was  included  in 
this  bill  with  the  best  of  intentions.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  most  unwise,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  it  be  amended  or  removed  before 
this  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  will  be  voting 
against  final  passage  of  this  year's  military  au- 
thorization bill.  This  bill  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment for  me.  Because  of  the  unfair  rule  under 
which  the  House  has  been  considering  this 
bill,  we  have  spent  the  last  2  weeks  in  rela- 
tively unproductive,  and  mostly  irrelevant 
debate.  We  have  debated  arms  control,  for- 
eign policy,  and  import  restrictions,  but  we 
have  not  talked  much  about  defense  and  na- 
tional security. 

This  bill  authorizes  around  $300  billion  in 
defense  spending.  This  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  spending  even  by  today's  inflated 
standards.  However,  because  of  the  mie  and 
an  agreement  made  at  the  budget  summit  last 
year,  the  House  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  dent  in  his  amount.  As  a  result,  we 
have  spent  the  last  2  weeks  trying  to  micro- 
manage  the  Pentagon  by  shifting  money  from 
items  which  the  military  wants,  to  items  the 
House  majority  wants— with  no  budget  sav- 
ings whatsoever.  At  a  time  when  our  budget 
deficit  is  so  massive,  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  find 
some  real  savings. 

I  am  also  opposing  this  bill  because  It  fails 
to  refomn  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Davis-Bacon  is 
awful  and  needs  to  be  repealed.  At  the  very 
least,  it  needs  to  be  substantially  reformed. 
However,  by  adopting  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment and  rejecting  the  Stenholm  amendment, 
the  House  failed  to  do  either. 


In  addition,  the  House  passed  amendments 
which  could,  in  my  view,  hamper  the  Presi- 
dent's at>ility  to  negotiate  a  strategic  arms  re- 
duction treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
President  and  his  negotiators  need  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible,  and  the  House  should 
be  trying  to  provide  that  flexibility.  Instead,  we 
have  tied  the  President  to  treaties  and  to  in- 
terpretations of  treaties  which  the  House 
thinks  would  be  a  nice  endir>g  for  negotiations. 
It  is  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  limit  its  own 
Government  right  before  it  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  Soviets,  t>ecause  with  the  restrictions, 
we  may  not  t>e  able  to  get  to  the  end  of  the 
negotiations. 

I  hope  future  defense  authorization  bills  will 
be  different  I  would  like  to  see  the  House 
trying  to  find  ways  to  provide  for  a  more  effi- 
cient and  less  expensive  defense.  Because  of 
this  bill's  failure  to  do  this,  I  will  oppose  it. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Sutx:ommittee  on  Military  Installations  and  Fa- 
cilities, Mr.  Dellums,  for  his  leadership  in 
drafting  section  2813  of  H.R.  4264. 

This  section  provides  a  land  transfer  in  Ala- 
meda County,  CA,  which  will  help  all  con- 
cerned: the  Army,  the  county,  BART,  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  the  East  Bay  Regional  Pari< 
District. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  Hayward,  CA,  Daily 
Review  of  April  27,  1988,  which  explains  how 
Chairman  Dellums'  leadership  on  this  issue 
will  be  of  longlasting  benefit  to  everyone  in 
the  East  Bay  area. 

[Prom  the  Daily  Review,  Apr.  27,  1988] 
Land  Swap  Good  for  all  Involved 

Three  public  agencies  are  working  on  a 
land  deal  that  may  truly  benefit  their  con- 
stitutents.  the  residents  of  the  East  Bay. 

The  primary  agencies  involved  are  the 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  the  United 
States  Army  and  Alameda  County.  The  city 
of  Dublin  also  stands  to  benefit. 

The  Army  and  the  park  district  have  been 
battling  for  the  last  few  years  over  the  440- 
acre  Tassajara  Regional  Park,  located  at  the 
northeast  end  of  the  Army's  Camp  Parks. 
The  land  was  considered  surplus  and  given 
to  the  park  district  many  years  ago  when 
the  Army  anticipated  phasing  out  Camp 
Parks. 

But,  in  recent  years,  the  base  has  been  re- 
furbished and  upgraded  as  a  training  facili- 
ty for  reserves.  Presumably,  it  has  a  long 
future  with  that  mission  and  its  convenient 
location  to  thousands  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia reserve  soldiers. 

The  Army  has  wanted  the  land  back  in 
the  name  of  the  national  defense,  but  the 
park  district  has  resisted. 

The  proposed  swap  potentially  solves  ev- 
eryone's problem. 

The  Army  gets  the  440  acres  back.  In 
return,  the  park  district  would  get  title  to 
Alameda  County's  118  acres  that  contain 
the  old  Arroyo  Del  Valle  Sanitarium  on 
Arroyo  Road  in  Livermore. 

The  County  would  receive  35  acres  of  sur- 
plus Army  land  in  Dublin  along  Interstate 
580  that  presumably  could  be  sold  to  BART 
for  a  station  site.  In  addition,  the  city  of 
Dublin  would  get  12  acres  to  extend  Dublin 
Boulevard. 

On  paper,  the  dead  looks  good. 

All  of  the  agencies  appear  to  win  and, 
more  importantly,  so  does  the  public. 


The  old  sanitarium  site  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  pieces  of  property  in  the  Liver- 
more  Valley.  It's  located  l)etween  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Hospital  and  the  park 
surrounding  Del  Valle  Reservoir. 

Transferring  ownership  to  the  East  Bay 
park  district  would  continue  Del  Valle  park, 
and  also  provide  an  easy  link  with  the  Liver- 
more  Area  Recreation  and  Park  District's 
two  parks  in  the  area.  Veterans'  Park  and 
Sycamore  Grove. 

The  land  would  continue  a  greenbelt  and  - 
provide  a  rural  respite  just  minutes  from 
downtown  Livermore.  Simply  put.  It's  an 
ideal   park   site,    if   the   problems  can   l>e 
solved. 

One  of  the  major  challenges  is  ast>estos- 
covered  pipes  in  the  numerous  old  buildings. 
The  asl>estos  must  be  cleaned  up  before  the 
public  can  use  the  site,  and  those  costs  must 
t>e  figured  l)efore  the  park  district  commits 
to  the  project. 

We  believe  trading  the  land  on  the  edge  of 
the  military  base  for  the  gorgeous  county 
parcel  is  a  good  deal  for  the  park  district. 
The  district  already  has  other  permanent 
open  space  coming  along  some  ridgelines  in 
San  Ramon,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  more  as  other  residential  projects 
are  proposed  in  the  Dougherty  and  Tassa- 
jara valleys. 

The  county  will  pick  up  exceptionally  val- 
uable freeway  frontage  property  that  the 
federal  government  already  has  declared 
surplus  and  Dublin  will  t>e  able  to  extend  a 
key  east-west  road. 

We  urge  the  involved  agencies  to  aggres- 
sively pursue  this  deal.  It  makes  good  sense 
Ijecause  the  big  wlruiers  will  he  the  people 
living  throughout  the  East  Bay. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  debate 
closes  on  the  Defense  authorization  bill,  I'd 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  let  my  colleagues 
know  about  an  important  facility  that  is  furuied 
under  this  bill. 

The  Naval  Air  Development  Center  [NADC] 
is  located  in  Warminster,  PA.  It  is  a  vital  re- 
search facility  for  work  in  navigation  technol- 
ogies, gravity  effects,  and  airtjome  antisubma- 
rine warfare. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  ad- 
ditional antisubmarine  warfare  challenges  this 
country  now  faces  as  a  result  of  the  Toshiba 
milling  equipment  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  have  used  that  equipment  to 
make  their  submarines  quieter— and  thus 
harder  for  us  to  detect.  The  Congress  has  ap- 
proved tough  sanctions  against  Toshiba  as  a 
result  of  this  sale,  but  as  the  only  airborne 
antisubmarine  warfare  research  center  in  the 
country,  NADC  is  the  institution  playing  a  vital 
role  in  actually  restoring  our  ASW  capabilities. 
They  bring  particular  expertise  to  that  task. 
The  P3-C  ASW  system  was  conceived  and 
developed  at  NADC,  and  NADC  is  cun-ently 
providing  the  technical  experts  needed  to 
evaluate  proposals  for  the  P3-C  replacement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  NADC's  work  extends 
t)eyond  airborne  antisubmarine  warfare,  how- 
ever. NADC  is  also  the  home  of  the  worid's 
largest  dynamic  flight  simulator.  This  simulator 
is  used  to  study  gravity's  effects  on  pilots  and 
ways  to  prevent  gravity  blackout.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  development  of  antigravity  suits. 
This  one  of  a  kirKi  human  centerfuge  is  used 
by  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  private  indus- 
try. It  is  considered  essential  to  the  develop- 
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WEAPONS  TESTING 
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the  job  we  have  given  it. 
has  long  advocated  tougher, 
testing  of   new  weapons.    In 
cauqus  endorsed  legislation— now 
live-fire   testing   of   all    new 
jurpose  of  this  requirement  is 
\  weapons  systems  really  work— 
jither  survive  a  hit  by  enemy 
destroy  an  enemy  target,  de- 
mission. It  is  vital  that  our 
_^,  _  systems  that  are  effec- 
battlefield,  and  not  just  under 
simulfeted  conditkjns. 

;aucus  endorsed  two  success- 
by    caucus    memljers    to 
law  by  extending  its  coverage 
funding  for  this  important  Pen- 
are  delighted  this  legislation 
lis  emphasis. 

PROTECTION 

whistleblower  legislation 

caucus  this  year  and  intro- 

Repijesentative  Boxer  and  cospon- 

00  Members  of  the  House.  It 

prdviding  better  protection  for  mili- 
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w«  apons 
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incudes 


of  the  bill  would  set  a  solid  pro- 
military  whistleblowers  who 
been  harassed  as  a  result  of 


reporting  waste  or  fraud  to  Congress  or  to  the 
inspector  general  could  obtain  prompt  review 
of  their  cases. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  members  of  ttie 
military  who  do  their  patriotic  duty  in  reporting 
improper  or  illegal  activities  are  not  unfairly 
punished  or  even  discouraged  from  coming 
fonward.  Any  unfavorable  personnel  action,  or 
the  withholding  of  a  favorable  personnel 
action,  as  a  reprisal  for  blowing  the  whistle 
would  be  prohibited  under  this  action. 

The  caucus  held  a  deeply  moving  panel  dis- 
cussion this  year  with  several  military  whistle- 
blowers.  Their  harrowing  stories  of  official  mis- 
conduct and  retribution  should  convince  all  of 
us  that  this  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

INFANTRY  ANTITANK  WEAPONS 

The  caucus  again  this  year  is  trying  to  get  a 
decent  infantry  antitank  weapon  into  our  arse- 
nal. Section  1 1 5  of  this  legislation  seeks  to  re- 
place the  Dragon,  which  almost  everyone 
agrees  is  worthless,  with  one  of  the  existing 
European  weapons  proven  superior  in  Army 
tests  or  with  a  new  version  of  the  Dragon.  The 
caucus  supports  the  efforts  undenway  to  de- 
velop new  advanced  antitank  weapons,  but 
wants  the  Army  to  field  a  new  weapon  as 
soon  as  possible  and  not  wait  until  the  ad- 
vanced antitank  weapon  system  [AAWS-M]  is 
developed  sometime  in  the  mid-1 990's.  This 
legislation  gives  the  Defense  Department  di- 
rection to  decide  by  June  1989  on  the  anti- 
tank weapon  now  so  greatly  needed. 

IMPROVING  OUR  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES 

The  caucus  enthusiastically  endorses  the 
principle  of  shifting  budgetary  resources  from 
our  strategic  programs  to  our  more  pressing 
conventional  programs.  This  legislation  does 
this  by  reallocating  some  $3  billion  to  a  con- 
ventional force  package. 

CONTRACTOR  PROHIBITIONS 

The  caucus  particularly  endorses  this  legis- 
lation's prohibitions  on  persons  convicted  of 
fraud  or  any  other  defense  contract-related 
felony  from  serving  in  the  management  of  a 
defense  firm— section  2408.  The  new  ban 
would  last  for  5  years. 

The  caucus  also  endorses  the  provision 
added  by  Congresswoman  Barbara  Boxer 
that  would  limit  to  $75  an  hour  the  legal  fees 
billed  to  the  Government  by  contractors  indict- 
ed of  violations  of  law.  If  convicted,  contrac- 
tors would  not  be  allowed  to  bill  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  legal  fees.  At  present  there  is  no 
cap  and  taxpayers  reimburse  contractors  for 
millions  of  dollars  of  unfair  costs. 

CLOSE-AIR  SUPPORT 

The  caucus  supports  efforts  to  build  a  new 
plane  to  give  air  support  to  our  frontline 
troops.  Therefore,  we  endorse  the  report  lan- 
guage in  this  legislation  that  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  consider  the  full  range 
of  options  that  may  be  available  for  a  new 
close  air  support  aircraft. 

The  caucus  held  a  panel  discussion  this 
year  which  showed  that  a  powertui,  modern 
aircraft  specifically  designed  for  frontline  air 
support  could  be  procured  inexpensively.  The 
caucus  urges  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
consider  the  full  range  of  aircraft  available  and 
avoid  rushing  to  buy  a  plane  which  is  not  well 
suited  for  frontline  support,  but  for  only  long- 
range  missions. 


A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  improve 
and  reform  our  defense  procurement  process- 
es but  this  legislation  continues  the  progress 
made  over  the  past  few  years  and  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  in  which  all  Members  of  the 
House  can  take  pride. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  4264,  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  taken  a 
series  of  actions  to  improve  this  legislation 
over  the  past  2  weeks.  However,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes substantial  funding  for  wasteful  and 
destabilizing  weaponry  requested  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  This  funding  will  con- 
tribute to  instability  and  increase  the  likelihood 
of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  war.  Therefore,  I  feel 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

A  numt>er  of  the  improvements  adopted  by 
the  House  will  contribute  substantially  to  arms 
control  if  they  are  enacted  into  law.  These  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned  individually. 

First,  the  Aspin  amendment  to  ensure  con- 
tinued compliance  with  the  traditional,  or  strict, 
interpretation  of  the  Antiballistic  Missile  [ABM] 
Treaty  will  help  to  prevent  a  destabilizing  race 
for  defensive  arms  in  space.  It  will  also  help  to 
save  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  is  being  under- 
mined by  the  Reagan  administration  in  its  rush 
to  deploy  an  ineffective  and  fabulously  expen- 
sive missile  defense  system. 

Second,  the  Dicks  amendment  to  ensure 
continued  compliance  with  the  numerical  sub- 
limits of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  will  help  to  prevent 
a  massive  new  offensive  arms  race.  The 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  abide  by  the  sub- 
limits of  the  treaty,  but  the  United  States  has 
violated  these  core  provisions  of  the  treaty.  It 
is  the  Soviet  Union  that  stands  to  gain  the 
most  from  abandonment  of  SALT  II,  since  the 
Soviets  are  able  to  add  to  their  offensive 
forces  far  more  rapidly  than  we  are  able.  A 
return  to  compliance  with  the  numerical  subli- 
mits of  the  treaty  is  essential  in  order  to  re- 
strain the  nuclear  arms  race  and  enhance  our 
national  security. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Gephardt-Schroeder-Markey  amendment  to 
ban  all  but  the  smallest  nuclear  test  explo- 
sions, and  to  ban  tests  conducted  outside 
designated  test  areas,  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  abides  by  the  same  ban.  A  test  ban 
would  impede  the  current  testing  programs  of 
both  nations  aimed  at  the  development  of  a 
new  generation  of  increasingly  accurate  and 
destructive  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  also 
contribute  to  current  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Finally,  a  bilateral 
moratorium  on  testing  would  provide  us  with 
the  time  necessary  to  conclude  negotiations 
on  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  House  has  re- 
solved the  dispute  between  funding  of  the  MX 
and  Midgetman  missiles  in  favor  of  the  Midg- 
etman.  While  there  are  serious  drawbacks  to 
the  Midgetman  missile,  it  is  cleariy  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  far  more  dangerous  and  destab- 
lizing  MX  missile. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
move  away  from  weapons  that  are  vulnerable 
to  attack,  carry  multiple  warheads,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  destroying  hardened  targets.  So  long 
as  our  Nation  maintains  nuclear  weapons,  it 
will    contribute   to   stability   if   we    substitute 


forces  that  are  invulnerable  to  attack,  carry 
only  one  warhead,  and  are  not  capable  of  de- 
stroying hardened  targets. 

The  MX  missile,  even  in  the  administration's 
proposed  railgarrison  basing  mode,  falls  all 
three  of  these  tests.  By  contrast,  Midgetman 
will  be  highly  mobile  and  will  carry  only  one 
warhead.  Therefore,  it  will  likely  meet  two  of 
the  above  qualifications,  and  it  will  contribute 
to  stability  for  those  reasons.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  adopted  the  Mavroules-AuCoin 
amendment  to  substantially  reduce  funding  for 
the  MX  missile  and  slightly  increase  funding 
for  the  Midgetman. 

These  improvements— if  endorsed  by  the 
Senate  and  enacted  into  law— will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  arms  control  efforts. 
Nevertheless,  the  amended  bill  contains  sub- 
stantial funding  for  unnecessary  and  destabi- 
lizing weapons  that  will  Increase  the  chances 
of  nuclear  war. 

Although  the  House  approved  the  Bennett- 
Ridge  amendment  to  reduce  star  wars  funding 
to  $3.5  billion,  I  believe  that  continued  funding 
of  the  Star  Wars  Program  is  entirely  unjusti- 
fied. As  the  evidence  mounts  that  star  wars 
can  never  protect  the  entire  Nation  from  nu- 
clear attack,  the  administration  has  shifted  its 
emphasis  to  favor  quick  deployment  of  a  par- 
tial defense  against  nuclear  missiles.  Howev- 
er, such  a  defense  would  violate  the  ABM 
Treaty,  cost  the  taxpayers  billions,  and  be 
easy  for  the  Soviets  to  foil.  If  the  problem  has 
become  one  of  complicating  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  against  our  land-based  forces,  we  have 
a  far  more  promising  and  less  costly  solution 
in  the  Midgetman. 

In  addition,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  contin- 
ued funding  of  the  Trident  II  submarine-based 
missile  system.  Although  submarine  missiles 
are  attractive  in  that  they  are  invulnerable  to 
attack,  the  Trident  II  is  a  highly  accurate  and 
powertui  weapon  that  will  be  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  entire  force  of  Soviet  ICBM's 
within  15  minutes.  This  will  force  the  Soviets 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  "launch  on  warning," 
greatly  increasing  the  risk  of  accidental  war.  In 
a  time  of  crisis,  the  Soviets  might  even  be 
tempted  to  launch  a  preemptive  attack  against 
American  targets. 

We  need  not  give  up  on  submarine  basing 
of  our  missiles  in  order  to  stave  off  the  threat 
posed  by  Trident  II.  The  first  eight  Trident  sub- 
marines already  canv  a  far  more  stable 
weapon— the  Trident  I.  This  missile  can  do 
absolutely  everything  the  Trident  II  can  do, 
except  destroy  Soviet  ICBM's  in  their  silos. 
Therefore,  it  will  not  undermine  deterrence  or 
increase  the  threat  of  war.  Moreover,  it  could 
be  deployed  at  far  less  expense  than  the  dan- 
gerous and  destabilizing  Trident  II. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  House  has  re- 
peatedly rejected  my  amendments  to  replace 
the  Trident  II  with  the  Trident  I.  While  Con- 
gress appears  committed  to  Trident  II  deploy- 
ment, I  remain  hopeful  that  Members  will  in- 
creasingly understand  the  drawbacks  of  this 
system  and  will  eventually  embrace  a  compro- 
mise on  force  levels.  At  this  stage,  the  most 
logical  solution  to  the  Trident  problem  would 
be  to  forego  the  Navy's  plan  to  backfit  the 
first  eight  Trident  submarines  with  Trident  II 
missiles.  Such  a  decision  would  not  only  save 
$6.4  billion,  according  to  a  recent  CBO  esti- 
mate, but  would  substantially  reduce  the  over- 


all number  of  Trident  II  missiles  deployed  on 
our  submarines. 

The  failure  of  the  House  to  adopt  the  Brown 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  continued  mora- 
torium on  the  testing  of  antisatellite  [Asat] 
weapons  is  of  grave  concern.  Before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  INF  Treaty,  the  congressionally  im- 
posed Asat  moratorium  stood  alone  as  the 
major  arms  control  achievement  of  the 
Reagan  era.  For  3  years  running,  the  Asat  ban 
has  helped  our  Nation  avoid  a  costly  and 
counterproductive  arms  race  in  space.  Absent 
such  a  ban,  it  is  likely  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  resume  testing  of 
these  weapons,  threatening  the  early  warning 
systems  of  Ixjth  sides  and  increasing  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

Finally,  this  bill  contains  substantial  funding 
for  the  Navy's  Strategic  Homeporting  Pro- 
gram, which  threatens  to  consume  billions  of 
dollars  for  no  apparent  reason  other  than  to 
increase  the  amount  of  pork-barrel  spending 
that  the  Navy  has  spread  around  the  Nation. 
Former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  predicted 
that  the  homeporting  scheme  will  cost  $10  bil- 
lion before  we  are  through  with  it.  The  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  [GAO]  has  also  ques- 
tioned the  Navy's  cost  estimates  and  suggest- 
ed that  the  strategic  benefits  of  the  program 
are  unclear. 

I  am  particulariy  opposed  to  the  bill's  au- 
thorization of  $38.3  million  for  construction  of 
a  homeport  in  New  York  Harbor.  The  New 
York  homeport  is  scheduled  to  receive  ships 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons.  These 
ships  will  endanger  each  and  every  resident  of 
the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  Navy  has  experi- 
enced a  substantial  numt)er  of  "nuclear  inci- 
dents." Moreover,  the  threat  of  a  full-fledged 
accident  involving  radiological  contamination 
is  real.  The  consequences  of  such  an  acci- 
dent in  our  Nation's  most  populous  city  could 
be  unimaginably  tragic. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  has  failed  to  abide  by 
Its  responsibility  to  comply  with  Federal  and 
State  environmental  laws  in  its  pursuit  of  this 
project.  And  it  has  produced  no  plausible  plan 
for  the  housing  of  personnel  to  be  stationed  at 
this  base.  There  is  simply  no  rationale  for  the 
continued  funding  of  this  project  while  so 
many  outstanding  questions  remain  about  the 
safety  and  legality  of  the  New  York  homeport. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Navy's  strategic 
homeporting  program  should  be  completely 
canceled  in  the  interests  of  reducing  the 
budget  deficit.  In  keeping  with  this  decision, 
the  Navy's  misguided  attempts  to  locate  nu- 
clear-capable vessels  in  the  midst  of  New 
York  City  should  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  a  strong  and  ade- 
quate defense  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. However,  too  many  of  the  policies  and 
programs  authorized  in  this  legislation  run 
counter  to  our  own  security  interests.  Instead, 
they  threaten  to  add  fuel  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  ignite  a  nuclear  conflict.  Moreover, 
they  threaten  to  bankrupt  our  Government 
and  seriously  damage  our  economy.  Even 
though  this  t>ill  contains  numerous  provisions 
which  will  contribute  to  nuclear  arms  control  if 
they  are  enacted  into  law,  I  do  not  tielieve 
that  these  provisions  are  sufficient  to  justify  an 
affirmative  vote  on  this  legislation. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  post-Reagan  era  wHI 
build  upon  the  achievements  begun  in  recent 
years  and  bring  a  new  realism  to  the  det>ate 
over  our  Nation's  defense.  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  participate  in  the  craftir>g  of  a  sensi- 
ble defense  policy,  and  I  look  forward  to  that 
task  with  great  antcipation. 

Mr.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
from  Congressman  Barney  Frank  regarding 
an  amendnrrent  1  had  intended  to  offer  to  the 
fiscal  year  1989  Defense  authorization  bill. 
The  amendment  would  mandate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  require  payments  bonds 
of  prime  contractors  in  order  to  protect  sub- 
contractors. 

As  is  evident  in  the  letter,  Mr.  Frank  as- 
sured me  that  hearings  would  be  held  on  this 
Issue  and  my  bill,  H.R.  4539,  based  on  the 
amendment,  would  be  considered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  consider  my 
amendment  as  part  of  the  DOD  bill. 

The  letter  follows: 

COMMITTEX  ON  THE  JUDICIARY, 

Washington,  DC,  May  11.  1988. 
Hon.  Barbara  Boxer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Boxer:  I  greatly 
appreciate  you  efforts  to  better  protect  sub- 
contractors by  filing  an  amendment  to  the 
FY  1989  House  Defense  Authorization  bill 
that  mandate  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense require  payment  t)onds  of  prime  con- 
tractors. The  amendment  would  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  subcontractor  in  the 
event  the  prime  contractor  failed  to  pay  the 
sulx;ontractor.  Your  amendment  would  also 
repeal  a  section  of  the  1935  Miller  Act 
which  provides  for  a  waiver  of  payment  and 
performance  bonds  required  under  the  Act. 

I  thank  you  for  withdrawing  your  amend- 
ment from  consideration  as  part  of  the  De- 
fense Authorization  bill  since  this  issue  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  As  you  know,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  3356,  to  address  problems  with 
the  Miller  Act  which  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  I  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  99th  Congress. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  and  Governmental  Relations 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  3356  on  Thurs- 
day, May  12,  1988.  You  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  4539.  which  is  based  on  your  amend- 
ment and  has  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  will  also  consider  your  bill, 
along  with  the  testimony  of  one  of  your 
constituents  at  the  May  12th  hearing. 

I  look  foward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
issue  and  will  keep  you  informed  as  the  leg- 
islation works  its  way  through  the  commit- 
tee process. 

Sincerely, 

Barney  Prank. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Let  me  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman, 
announce  that  we  have  completed  the 
bill  before  us.  The  committee  will  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  and  we 
will  have  I  guess  a  motion  to  recommit 
and  final  passage. 
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the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 


the  Members,  I  do  not 

jve   would   have   made   it 

last  2  weeks  had  it  not 

good  humor,  the  coopera- 

expeditious  way  of  han- 

by  the  gentlemsm  from 

Gray],  and  I  would  like 

chair  very  much  at  this 


pro  tempore.  The 

the  gentleman  so  much. 

is  on  the  committee 

in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 

amendment  in  the 
substitute,  as  amended. 


CH  MRMAN 


r  lie. 


S|  weaker 
hiving 


pro     tempore, 
the  Committee  rises, 
the    Committee    rose; 
pro   tempore    [Mr. 
assumed  the  chair, 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
>f  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Union,  reported  that  that 
having  had  under  consid- 
bUl  (H.R.  4264)  to  author- 
for  the  fiscal  year 
budget  request  for  mili- 
of  the  Department  of 
to  prescribe  military  per- 
for  such  Department  for 
989,  to  amend  the  Nation- 
authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
and   1989.  and  for  other 
I^rsuant  to  House  Resolu- 
reported  the  bill  back  to 


D  1630 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dickinson  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4264  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
163,  after  line  6)  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  CONCRESS  CON(ERNIN<;  ROI.E 
OF  CONCRESS  IN  ARMS  CONTROL 
POMCY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Congress  has  a  constitutionally  defined  role 
to  play  in  arms  control  and  nuclear  testing 
policy,  but  the  Congress,  in  these  and  other 
related  fields,  should  not  usurp,  undermine, 
or  in  any  other  way  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitutionally defined  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  and  implement  such  poli- 
cies, especially  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
subject  to  similar  restraints. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  particular  com- 
pliments to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray]  who  acted  as  chair- 
man during  the  long,  drawn-out  rather 
arduous  hearings,  and  pay  my  respects 
auid  compliments  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  working  so  well  and  in  a 
coordinated  fashion  with  the  minority. 
I  have  no  complaints.  It  has  been  a 
long,  drawn-out,  grinding  battle  but 
just  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
throughout  the  over  2  weeks  of  floor 
debate  and  arguments  back  and  forth 
and  the  many  hours  put  forth  on  the 
floor,  I  was  sustained  and  buoyed  by 
the  memory  and  admonition  of  my 


mother  when  I  was  growing  up  and 
she  said  in  her  own  southern  tone  non- 
illegitimus  carborundum. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  motion 
to  recommit  which  simply  says  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Congress  has  a  constitutionally  de- 
fined role  to  play  in  arms  control  and 
nuclear  testing  policy,  that  the  Con- 
gress in  these  related  fields  should  not 
usurp,  determine  or  in  any  other  way 
interfere  with  the  constitutionally  de- 
fined powers  of  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate and  implement  such  policies,  es- 
pecially when  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
so  bound. 

That  is  the  sense  of  the  special  in- 
structions that  go  with  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  mailed  today.  May  11,  1988, 
from  the  White  House  that  reads: 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  headed  toward  passing 
a  Defense  Authorization  bill  (H.R.  4264) 
that  would  seriously  undermine  our  position 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
hold  back  the  progress  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative.  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  make  every  effort  to  recommit 
this  bill  and  correct  these  deficiencies. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
President  thinks  the  bill  should  be  re- 
committed to  give  the  President  a  free 
hand.  I  might  add,  there  was  no  ex- 
press language  contained  in  the  letter 
that  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  letter  dated  May  11.  1988, 
from  the  White  House: 

The  White  House. 
WashingtOTi,  May  11,  1988. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  headed 
toward  passing  a  Defense  Authorization  bill 
(H.R.  4264)  that  would  seriously  undermine 
our  position  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  hold  back  the  progress  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  I  urge  you  and 
your  colleagues  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
commit this  bill  and  correct  these  deficien- 
cies. 

The  Defense  Authorization  bill  that  the 
House  is  considering  would  reimpose  the  in- 
equitable and  unverifiable  restrictions  of 
SALT  II,  impede  our  ability  to  test  nuclear 
weapons  critical  to  maintaining  our  deter- 
rent, and  cut  over  a  billion  dollars  from  the 
SDI  budget  request. 

No  President  can  successfully  negotiate 
effective  arms  control  agreements  if  he 
must  negotiate  simultaneously  with  both 
the  Soviets  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Those  in  the  House  who  have  spoken 
of  a  need  to  provide  incentives  to  both  the 
Administration  and  the  Soviets  are  wrong. 
We— the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and 
our  Allies— have  proven  that  only  through 
united  and  determined  defense  of  our  prin- 
ciples, backed  by  a  willingness  to  deploy 
weapons  needed  for  deterrence,  can  we  gain 
Soviet  agreement  to  arms  reductions.  That 
is  how  we  obtained  Soviet  agreement  to 
eliminate  an  entire  class  of  nuclear  missiles 
with  the  INF  Treaty. 


My  Administration  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  achieve  measures  for  equitable,  veri- 
fiable, and  stabilizing  arms  reductions.  But 
we  cannot  do  It  alone.  It  Is  time  for  the 
House  to  step  up  to  these  responsibilties 
and  pass  a  Defense  Authorization  bill  that 
will  strengthen  our  security.  I  urge  the 
House  to  reconsider  its  course  and  recommit 
the  Defense  Authorization  bill  in  the  hope 
these  problems  with  the  bill  can  be  recti- 
fied. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  Members  to  go  along  with  my 
motion  to  recommit  which  simply 
states  an  obvious  statement  of  the  law 
to  say  that  it  is  not  the  policy  or  the 
province  of  the  Congress  to  undermine 
the  President  in  his  negotiations.  I 
urge  an  affirmative  vote  from  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtJRTHA).  Under  the  rule,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  we  looked  at  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  and  we  have  no  problems 
with  any  of  it.  We  do  not  believe  there 
is  anything  in  the  bill  that  the  House 
has  done  that  contradicts  what  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  says  here 
either  in  word  or  in  deed.  Therefore, 
we  accept  the  motion  to  recommit  in 
the  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
with  which  we  have  dealt  with  this 
bill.  We  accept  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House,  I 
report  the  bill  H.R.  4264  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  163.  after  line  6)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  ROLE 
OF  CONGRESS  IN  ARMS  CONTROL 
POLICY. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Congress  has  a  constitutionally  defined  role 
to  play  In  arms  control  and  nuclear  testing 
policy,  but  the  Congress,  in  these  and  other 
related  fields,  should  not  usurp,  undermine, 
or  in  any  other  way  Interfere  with  the  con- 
stitutionally defined  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  and  implement  such  poli- 
cies, especially  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
subject  to  similar  restraints. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  Without  objection,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  want  to  explain  my  vote  on  this 
matter.  I  said  that  I  was  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  as  it  then  stood,  and  subse- 
quently my  motion  to  recommit 
passed.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  in  view  of 
the  arms  control  provisions  that  are  I 
think  improperly  in  the  bill,  along 
with  the  severe  cuts,  really  very  aggra- 
vating cuts  on  SDI  and  other  issues 
contained  in  the  bill,  I  really  feel  that 
I  cannot  support  this  bill  in  its  present 
form.  Perhaps  we  can  make  it  palata- 
ble in  conference.  If  not.  I  would  urge 
a  veto  of  the  bill  if  it  were  not  correct- 
ed in  conference. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
myself  I  am  voting  no  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  252.  nays 
172.  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  126] 
YEAS-252 


Ackerman 

Chappell 

Ford  (MI) 

Akaka 

Clarke 

Frost 

Alexander 

Clement 

Garcia 

Anderson 

Coelho 

Gaydos 

Andrews 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gejdenson 

Annunzio 

Collins 

Gephardt 

Anthony 

Conte 

Gibbons 

Aspin 

Cooper 

Glickman 

Atkins 

Coughlin 

Gonzalez 

AuCoin 

Coyne 

Goodling 

Barnard 

Dannemeyer 

Gordon 

Bates 

Darden 

Grandy 

Beilenson 

Davis  (IL) 

Grant 

Bennett 

Davis  (MI) 

Gray  (IL) 

Bentley 

de  la  Garza 

Gray  (PA) 

Berman 

Derrick 

Green 

Bevill 

Dicks 

Guarini 

Bilbray 

Dingell 

Hall  (OH) 

Bliley 

DioGuardi 

Hamilton 

Boehlert 

Dixon 

Harris 

Boggs 

Donnelly 

Hatcher 

Boland 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hawkins 

Bonior 

Dowdy 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bonker 

Downey 

Hefner 

Borski 

Durbin 

Henry 

Bosco 

Dwyer 

Hertel 

Boucher 

Dyson 

Hochbrueckner 

Brennan 

Early 

Horton 

Brooks 

Eckart 

Houghton 

Brown  <CA) 

English 

Hoyer 

Bruce 

Erdreich 

Hubbard 

Bryant 

Espy 

Huckaby 

Bustamante 

Evans 

Hughes 

Byron 

Fascell 

Hutto 

Callahan 

Fazio 

Jacobs 

Campbell 

Feighan 

Jeflords 

Cardin 

Pish 

Jenkins 

Carper 

Plippo 

Johnson  (CT) 

Carr 

Plorio 

Johnson  (SD) 

Chapman 

Foley 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  <TN) 

Murtha 

SUlsky 

Jontz 

Myers 

SkacES 

Kanjorski 

Nagle 

Skelton 

Kaptur 

Natcher 

Slattery 

Keiuiedy 

Neal 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Kennelly 

Nelson 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Kildee 

NichoU 

Smith  (FL) 

Kleczka 

Nowak 

Smith  (LA) 

Kolter 

Oakar 

Smith  (NJ) 

Kostmayer 

Obey 

Smith.  Robert 

LaFalce 

Olin 

(OR) 

Lancaster 

Ortiz 

Snowe 

Lantos 

Owens  (UT) 

Solarz 

Leath  (TX) 

Panetta 

Spratt 

Lehman  (CA) 

Patterson 

St  Germain 

Lehman  (FL) 

Pease 

Staggers 

Levin  (MI) 

Penny 

Stallings 

Levine  (CA) 

Pepper 

Stenholm 

Lipinski 

Perkins 

Stratton 

Lloyd 

Pickett 

Swift 

Lott 

Pickle 

Synar 

Lowry  (WA) 

Porter 

Tallon 

Lujan 

Price 

Tauzin 

Luken,  Thomas 

Pursell 

Thomas  (GA) 

MacKay 

Rahall 

Torres 

Man  ton 

Ravenel 

TorricelU 

MsLTkey 

Ray 

Traficant 

Marlenee 

Richardson 

Traxler 

Martinez 

Ridge 

Udall 

MaUui 

Rinaldo 

Valentine 

Mavroules 

Hitter 

Vento 

Mazzoli 

Robinson 

Visclosky 

McCloskey 

Rodino 

Volkmer 

McCurdy 

Roe 

Walgren 

McHugh 

Rose 

Watkins 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Rostenkowski 

Waxman 

Mfume 

Roukema 

Weldon 

Moakley 

Rowland  (GA) 

Whitten 

Mollohan 

Russo 

Wilson 

Montgomery 

Sabo 

Wise 

Morella 

.Saiki 

Wolpe 

Morrison  (CT) 

Sawyer 

Wyden 

Morrison  (WA) 

Schneider 

Yatron 

Mrazek 

Schumer 

Murphy 

Sharp 
NAYS-172 

Applegate 

Gallegly 

McDade 

Archer 

Gallo 

McEwen 

Armey 

Gekas 

McGrath 

Badham 

Oilman 

McMillan  (NO 

Baker 

Gingrich 

Meyers 

Ballenger 

Gradison 

Michel 

Bartlett 

Gregg 

Miller  (CA) 

Barton 

Gunderson 

Miller  (OH) 

Bateman 

HalKTX) 

Miller  (WA) 

Bereuter 

Hammerschmidt  Mineta 

Bilirakis 

Hansen 

Molinari 

Boulter 

Hasten 

Moody 

Boxer 

Hayes  (IL) 

M(X]rhead 

Broomfield 

Heney 

Nielson 

Brown  (CO) 

Herger 

Oberstar 

Buechner 

Hiler 

Owens  (NY) 

Bunning 

Holloway 

Oxley 

Burton 

Hopkins 

Packard 

Chandler 

Hunter 

Parris 

Cheney 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

Clay 

Inhofe 

Pelosi 

dinger 

Ireland 

Petri 

Coats 

Kasich 

QuiUen 

Coble 

Kastenmeier 

Rangel 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kemp 

Regula 

Combest 

Kolbe 

Rhodes 

Conyers 

Konnyu 

Rot)ert5 

Courier 

Kyi 

Rogers 

Craig 

Lagomarsino 

Roth 

Crane 

Latta 

Rowland  (CT) 

Crockett 

Leach  (lA) 

Roybal 

DePazio 

Leland 

Savage 

Delay 

Lent 

Sax ton 

Dellums 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schaefer 

DeWine 

Lewis  (PL) 

Scheuer 

Dickinson 

Lewis  (GA) 

Schroeder 

Doman  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Schuette 

Dreier 

Livingston 

Schulze 

Dymally 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Shaw 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lungren 

Shays 

Emerson 

Mack 

Shumway 

Fawell 

Madigan 

Shuster 

Fields 

Martin  (IL) 

Sikorski 

Foglietta 

Martin  (NY) 

Skeen 

Ford  (TN) 

McCandless 

Smith  (NE) 

Frank 

McCollum 

Smith  (TX) 

Frenzel 

McCrery 

Smith.  Denny 
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(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stangel&nd 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 


Sweeney 

Swindall 

rauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Towns 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 


BiMBi 

Daub 

Duncan 


h  OT  VOTING-7 
nake  Yates 

Aflca 
Spencc 


thiir 


Messrs. 
SKEEN. 
TE21T, 
changed 
"nay." 

So  the  bill 

The    resul 
nounced  as 

The  title 
as  to  read: 
priations  for 
tary  activities 
Defense,  for 
for  defense 
ment  of  Elne 
strengths 
Armed 
poses." 

A  motion 
the  table. 


D  1702 

]  JROWN      of      Colorado. 

TOWNS.     HAS- 
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FIANK, 
FOG  JETTA. 


Bvas  passed, 
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A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
fiscal  year  1989  for  mili- 
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activities  of  the  Depart- 
•gy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
such  fiscal  year  for  the 
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fo- 


Pon  es, 
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consent 


tlie 
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imous 
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sin? 
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AUTHORISING 
MAKE 
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TION 
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Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

that  all  Members  may 

legiklative  days  in  which   to 

txtend  their  remarks  on 

bill  just  passed. 

pro   tempore   (Mr. 

there  objection  to  the  re- 
gentleman  from  Wiscon- 


SPE.LKER 


no  objection. 


the   clerk   to 
Corrections   in   en- 

OF   H.R.    4264,   NA- 
DEFENSE    AUTHORIZA- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1989 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

that  in  the  engrossment 

I.R.  4264,  as  amended,  the 

to  make  such  cler- 

teihnical  corrections,  includ- 

section  numbers  and  cross 

js  may  be  necessary. 

pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
rem  Wisconsin? 
no  objection. 


SPl  lAKER 


IN  FISCAL  YEAR   1988 
FUNDS      TRANSFER 


AUTHOI  IZATION 


ASPIn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

cons  ent  that  the  Committee  on 

Se  ■vices   be   discharged   from 

coi  isideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 

in  ;rease  the  dollar  amovmt  of 

authorizations  for  fiscal  year 


1988  that  are  subject  to  transfer  for 
new  purposes  pursuant  to  law,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  AsPiN]  to  please  explain 
the  reason  for  his  request. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  passing  as  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  legislation  an  amend- 
ment we  have  already  passed  as  a  part 
of  the  authorization  bill.  The  reason 
we  are  doing  this  is  because  the 
amendment  has  to  do  with  increasing 
the  transfer  authority  from  $2  to  $4 
billion,  and  we  are  doing  it  as  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  legislation  at  this  time  in 
case  we  get  hung  up  in  the  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  and  we  may  want  to  move 
this  as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation 
because  there  is  some  urgency  behind 

it- 
Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 

Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

that  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4524 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  INCREASE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  19K8  DE- 
FENSE Fl  NDS  TRANSFER  AITHORIZA- 
TION. 

Section  1201  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1153)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "of  this  Act  or  any  prior 
defense  authorization  Act '"  in  paragraph  (1) 
before  "for  any  fiscal  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000,000"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•$4,000,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Specified  Purposes.— In  determining 
the  purposes  for  which  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  will  be  used,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  that  authority  is  used 
to  transfer  to  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1988  ( 1 )  funds  for  depot  mainte- 
nance activities  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  service  backlogs  which  would  other- 
wise occur,  and  (2)  funds  for  pay  of  civilian 
personnel  in  amounts  sufficient  to  prevent 
furloughs,  reductions-in-force.  or  release  of 
on-call  employees  into  a  nonpay  status 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  due  to 
insufficient  funding  for  civilian  personnel  of 


the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 

1988 

"(e)  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  notifi- 
cation of  each  transfer  to  be  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  not  less  than 
15  days  before  the  transfer  is  made.  Any 
such  notification  shall  include  specific  iden- 
tification of  any  delays  or  deferrals  In  pro- 
grams or  other  specific  actions  (including 
delays  permitted  by  law  in  payments  re- 
quired to  be  made)  that  the  Secretary  is 
taking  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  transfer 
is  made  in  compliance  with  subsection  (f)(1). 

"(f)  Control  op  Outlays.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  carry  out  transfers  au- 
thorized by  this  section  and  (notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974)  shall  manage  appro- 
priations and  other  accounts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988  so  that 
any  such  transfer,  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  so  transferred,  do  not  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  outlays  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  fiscal  year  1988. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  a  report  at  the  close  of  each 
month  during  fiscal  year  1988  on  any  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  outlays  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  that  month  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  section.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  about  any  change  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  the  day,  and 
then  what  will  be  programmed  for  to- 
morrow? I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  intended  to 
take  up  this  afternoon  a  privileged  res- 
olution which  will  be  introduced  by 
myself  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MicHix]  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  relating  to  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Chas- 
tain  versus  Sundquist. 

This  is  a  matter  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  privileges  of  Members  and 
to  the  privileges  of  the  House.  In  order 
to  express  what  we  hope  and  believe 
should  be  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House  on  this  question  we  intend  to 
ask  for  a  recorded  vote  in  support  of 
the  resolution.  Because  tonight  there 
are  Members  who  anticipated  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  authorization   bill   would   con- 


clude the  business  for  the  day,  we  are 
going  to  move  this  privileged  resolu- 
tion to  the  first  item  of  business  to- 
morrow morning,  and  the  House  will 
meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Following  that  we  will  consider  H.R. 
4471,  Miscellaneous  International  Af- 
fairs Authorization  Act.  a  modified 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate;  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act,  subject  to  a  rule, 
which  is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate;  and  H.R.  1801,  and  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  amendments,  an  open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate.  We  hope  that  we  can 
then  have  a  fairly  early  adjournment 
tomorrow. 

The  House  will  meet  FYiday  at  11 
a.m.  for  a  pro  forma  session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
gentleman  say  we  would  definitely 
have  a  pro  forma  session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  will  be  a  pro 
forma  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Originally  some  of  us 
thought  there  would  not  be  any  ses- 
sion at  all. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  our  plan  was  to 
have  a  pro  forma  session  beginning  at 
11  a.m. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  any  prediction  for  the  following 
Monday  at  this  juncture? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  prefer  to  make 
the  usual  announcement  tomorrow,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Waishington. 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  House,  it  is 
not  my  intention  today  to  offer  and 
debate  the  privileged  resolution  re- 
ferred to  previously,  but  I  do  wish  all 
Members  to  understand  that  this  reso- 
lution has  the  strong  support  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
will  be  offered  by  myself  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel].  It  involves 
the  question  of  whether  Members  of 
Congress  will  retain  official  immunity 
for  more  than  purely  legislative  acts. 

If  the  current  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  were  to  remain  on 
the  books,  there  would  be  a  situation 
which  would  call  into  doubt  the  vul- 
nerability of  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  civil  suit  for  acts  that  have 
always  been  considered  part  of  the  of- 
ficial responsibility  of  Members,  and 
the  potential  liability  to  each  Member 
should  be  understood  clearly. 

Second,  the  inhibition  that  would  be 
imposed  on  Members  in  carrying  out 
representation  of  their  constituents  in 
a  maimer  long  understood,  in  fact 
from  the  foundation  of  this  Republic 
understood  to  be  a  part  of  the  legisla- 


tive responsibility  of  individual  Mem- 
bers. This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House  and  the  privileges  of  Members, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
send  an  overwhelming,  unanimous 
vote  of  this  body  to  the  Supreme 
Court  respectfully  asking  that  they 
take  up  and  review  this  case. 

So  I  hope  that  there  will  no  misun- 
derstanding about  it.  It  goes  back,  in 
fact,  to  precedents  in  the  14th  Centu- 
ry in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  do  not  wish  any  Member 
to  underestimate  the  signal  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  to  the  functioning 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  his  or  her  individual  responsibilities 
as  Members. 


NATIONAL  HOSPICE  MONTH 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  525) 
to  designate  the  month  of  November 
1988  as  "National  Hospice  Month," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection  to  this  legislation 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  525 

Whereas  hospice  care  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  humanitarian  way  for  termi- 
nally ill  patients  to  approach  the  end  of 
their  lives  in  confort  with  appropriate,  com- 
petent, and  compassionate  care  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  personal  individuality  and  digni- 
ty; 

Whereas  hospice  advocates  care  for  the 
patient  and  family  by  attending  to  their 
physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  needs  and. 
specifically,  the  pain  and  grief  they  experi- 
ence; 

Whereas  hospice  care  is  provided  by  an 
interdisciplinary  team  of  physicians,  nurses, 
social  workers,  pharmacists,  psychological 
and  spiritual  counselors,  and  other  commu- 
nity volunteers  trained  in  the  hospice  con- 
cept of  care; 

Whereas  hospice  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
full  partner  in  the  Nations  health  care 
system; 

Whereas  the  recent  enactment  of  a  per- 
manent medicare  hospice  benefit  and  an  op- 
tional medicaid  hospice  benefit  makes  it 
possible  for  many  more  Americans  to  have 
the  opportuntiy  to  elect  to  receive  hospice 
care. 

Whereas  private  insurance  carriers  and 
employers  have  recognized  the  value  of  hos- 


pice care  by  the  inclusion  of  hospice  benefit 
in  health  care  coverage  packages;  and 

Whereas  there  remains  a  great  need  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
hospice  care:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolt>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1988  is  designated  as  "National 
Hospice  Month".  The  President  is  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Government  agencies,  the  health  care  com- 
munity, appropriate  private  organizations, 
and  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  month  with  appropriate  forums,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  designed  to  encourage 
national  recognition  of  and  support  for  hos- 
pice care  as  a  humane  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  terminally  ill  and  as  a  viable  compo- 
nent of  the  health  care  system  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  254)  to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  May  15.  1988.  and  ending 
on  May  21.  1988.  as  "National  Rural 
Health  Awareness  Week."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke],  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  House  Rural  Health  Care  Coali- 
tion, I  request  your  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  461,  designating  the 
week  of  May  15  "National  Rural 
Health  Awareness  Week."  This  week 
of  recognition  will  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  unique  needs  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  rural  health  care  de- 
livery system. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  the  ideal  of  universal  access 
to  basic  health  care  services.  To  keep 
that  commitment  to  rural  Americans, 
we  must  recognize  the  unique  stresses 
on  our  rural  health  care  delivery 
system: 

First,  we  tend  to  associate  poverty 
and  lack  of  insurance  coverage  with 
urban  areas.  In  fact,  rural  areas,  with 
30  percent  of  the  Nation's  population, 
have  38  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

One  in  five  rural  residents  now  live 
in  poverty. 
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D  1710 

MCJRELLA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
r  ly  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MxjRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  254 
Whereas  the  health  of  a  nation  depends 
on  the  health  of  its  people; 

Whereas  one  quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lives  in  rural  communi- 
ties; 

Whereas  one  third  of  the  Nation's  elderly 
live  in  rural  communities; 

Whereas  rural  communities  have  dispro- 
portionately fewer  health  care  providers 
compared  to  the  urban  population,  with 
rural  communities  holding  12  percent  of  the 
Nations  doctors,  18  percent  of  the  Nation's 
nurses,  and  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  phar- 
macies; 

Whereas  rural  areas  face  an  acute  and 
growing  nursing  shortage,  with  50  percent 
of  rural  hospitals  and  long-term  care  facili- 
ties reporting  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining nurses; 

Whereas  rural  areas  are  increasingly  im- 
pacted by  a  lack  of  access  to  obstetric  care; 
Whereas  the  decline  of  the  rural  economy 
in  recent  years  has  reduced  economic  re- 
sources available  to  rural  communities,  lead- 
ing to  increased  closures  of  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  facilities  in  rural  areas, 
the  loss  or  curtailing  of  services  by  local 
health  departments,  and  disruption  of  social 
service  programs; 

Whereas  the  decline  in  availability  of 
health  care  services  in  rural  areas  has,  in 
turn.  Increased  the  shortage  of  physicians, 
nurses.  psychologisU.  and  other  allied 
health  professionals; 

Whereas  rural  communities  have  few 
transportation  services,  preventing  rural 
residents  from  obtaining  needed  health 
csirc 

Whereas  the  health  status  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans is  lower  than  for  residents  of  urban 
areas,  with  rural  residents  having  higher 
infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates,  higher 
rates  of  chronic  illness,  and  higher  rates  of 
injury; 

Whereas  there  are  more  poor  and  medical- 
ly indigent  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban 
areas; 

Whereas  rural  hospitals  serve  a  higher 
than  average  number  of  elderly  patients,  re- 
sulting in  a  high  proportion  of  Medicare 
payment  as  a  percentage  of  their  total  reve- 
nue; and 

Whereas  current  policies  result  in  sub- 
stantially lower  Medicare  payments  to  rural 
health  care  providers  for  equivalent  serv- 
ices, further  increasing  the  likelihood  of  fi- 
nancial failure  and  closure  of  these  facili- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  May  15.  1988,  and  ending  on 
May  21,  1988,  is  designated  as  'National 
Rural  Health  Awareness  Week ",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  above 
period  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  448) 
designating  February  16,  1989,  as 
"Lithuanian  Independence  Day."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection  to  this  legislation 
being  considered,  designating  Febru- 
ary 16,  1989,  as  "Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day." 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16, 
1989,  will  mark  the  71st  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  independence  of  the  Independ- 
ent democratic  Republic  of  Lithuania,  and  this 
day  will  be  celebrated  wherever  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent  have  settled.  On  February 
16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  National  Council, 
composed  of  20  prominent  leaders  of  varying 
political  views,  fulfilled  their  aspiration  for  self- 
determination  and  national  Independence  by 
proclaiming  that  Lithuania  would  choose  Its 
own  government. 

Lithuania  enjoyed  20  years  of  self-govern- 
ment between  the  two  world  wars.  Cultural  ac- 
tivities, the  educational  system,  and  commer- 
cial undertakings  grew  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  In  a  renais- 
sance that  made  Lithuania  a  respected 
member  of  the  international  community.  It  was 
admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1921,  and  exchanged  diplomatic 
representatives  with  other  sovereign  nations. 

The  freedom  that  Lithuania  enjoyed  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  with  the  aggression  that  led 
to  the  Second  World  War.  On  June  15,  1940, 
the  Soviet  army,  in  violation  of  international 
law  and  treaties  concerning  sovereignty,  in- 
vaded and  occupied  Lithuania.  The  Soviets 
ruthlessly  seized  total  control  of  this  tiny  coun- 
try. On  July  14,  1940,  elections  were  held  with 
a  single  list  of  candidates  approved  by 
Moscow;  only  the  Communist  party  was  rec- 
ognized. 

Once  the  Nazi-German  occupation  ended  in 
1944,  Soviet  Russia  invaded  and  occupied 
Lithuania  for  a  second  time.  Stalinist  policies 
introduced  collectivization  and  a  national  reign 
of  ten-or  to  this  predominantly  Roman  Catholic 
nation;  the  Soviets  closed  the  monasteries 
and  took  control  of  religious  schools,  orphan- 
ages, and  hospitals.  Approximately  300,000 
Lithuanians  were  murdered,  or  deported  to  the 
wastelands  of  Siberia  to  become  slave  labor- 
ers. Professionals,  farmers,  laborers,  the 
young  and  the  old  were  the  victims  of  this  in- 
discriminate ten'or.  Loss  of  life  was  so  great 
that  only  today,  some  five  decades  later,  is 
Lithuania  returning  to  its  prewar  population 
levels.  There  was  almost  no  family  which  was 
not  in  one  way  or  another  affected  by  the  sys- 
tematic and  brutal  terror.  Persecution  in  Lith- 
uania continues  to  this  very  day. 


Despite  these  economic,  cultural,  and  politi- 
cal hardships,  Lithuania  remains  a  bastion  of 
nonviolent,  anti-Soviet  resistance  In  Eastern 
Europe,  and  I  am  proud  to  echo  the  call  for 
freedom  that  Is  raised  by  Lithuanians  living  In 
all  parts  of  the  free  world.  This  annual  com- 
memoration of  Lithuania's  independence  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  allows  the  representatives 
of  our  country  to  reaffirm  our  stand  against 
tyranny  and  our  desire  for  justice.  The  contin- 
ued assurance  that  we  have  not  forgotten  will 
give  hope  to  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  those  around  the  world  who  share 
their  devotion  to  freedom. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  448 

Whereas  February  16,  1989,  is  the  71st  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania; 

Whereas  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lithuania,  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  in  conformity  with 
the  recognized  right  to  national  self  deter- 
mination, proclaimed  the  restoration  of  an 
independent  and  democratic  Lithuania  and 
ended  all  ties  that  formally  subordinated 
Lithuania  to  other  nations; 

Whereas  Lithuania  was  independent  until 
1940  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  the 
country; 

Whereas  the  United  States  opposes  tyran- 
ny and  Injustice  in  all  forms  and  supports 
the  cause  of  Lithuanian  independence;  and 

Whereas  the  oppressed  people  currently 
living  in  Lithuania  keep  the  flame  of  free- 
dom forever  burning  in  their  hearts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  16, 
1989,  is  designated  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  juid  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  525,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  254,  and  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  448.  the  three  joint 
resolutions  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MRS. 
MORELLA 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Morella]  remain  for  a  moment 
because  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
league on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  a  compliment 
which  we  received  from  one  of  the  vet- 
eran reporters  here  in  the  House.  He 
has  stated  that  for  the  last  18  months 
we  have  conducted  business  in  a  very 
parliamentary  and  very  businesslike 
maimer,  and  as  a  result  of  which  the 
desk  has  very  little  trouble  dealing 
with  the  resolutions  which  we  have 
presented  to  the  House.  Even  though 
the  compliment  is  self-serving.  I 
wanted  to  share  that  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments  very  much.  It  really 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  leader- 
ship that  comes  from  the  chairman 
and  demonstrates  that  gentility  and 
class  are  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  sharing  that  compliment. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  scheduled  for  today  for  60  min- 
utes be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  LOBSTER  FISHERY 
MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
HuTTO)  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Brennan]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  lobster  fishery  management 
plan,  which  took  years  of  hard  work  to 
craft,  is  in  danger  of  falling  apart. 

Why?  Because  undersize  Canadian 
lobsters  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States,  undermining  the  Amer- 
ican plan. 

When  a  Maine  lobster  fisherman  dis- 
covers, using  this  lobster  gauge,  that  a 
small  lobster  has  been  caught  in  one 
of  his  traps,  he  pulls  it  out  and  throws 
the  puny  lobster  back  into  the  sea. 
Next  year,  or  maybe  the  year  after, 
that  lobster  will  be  ready  for  harvest. 

Maine  and  Massachusetts  lobster 
fishermen,  along  with  their  State  gov- 


ernments, worked  out  a  management 
plan  when  everyone  benefits  so  long  as 
everyone  abides  by  the  rules. 

But  the  Canadians  are  not  playing 
by  the  rules.  When  a  Canadian  lobster 
fisherman  pulls  a  small  lobster  out  of 
his  trap,  he  merely  tosses  that  lobster 
in  with  the  rest,  knowing  that  he  can 
export  it  to  the  lucrative  United 
States  market. 

You  see,  our  country's  laws  allow 
middlemen  to  import  lobsters  from 
Canada  that  our  States  do  not  allow 
our  lobster  fishermen  to  catch  and 
keep  because  they  are  too  small. 

Yesterday,  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Maine,  Olympia  Snowe,  and  I 
along  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  PHsheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
rormient.  introduced  legislation  to 
close  this  major  loophole  by  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  undersize  lob- 
sters. 

The  lobster  fishery  is  an  important 
natural  resource.  Nationwide,  the 
value  of  lobster  landings  totaled  $133 
million  in  1987. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  the  lob- 
ster fishery  supports  an  industry  that 
does  more  than  provide  a  vital  source 
of  income  to  the  State.  Lobstermen 
embody  values  that  we  cherish— self- 
reliance,  hard  work,  and  an  under- 
standing of  our  natural  resources. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
us  in  this  effort  to  preserve  one  of 
America's  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  PLANS  AND 
TIMBER  SALES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
demonstration  planned  in  the  North- 
west for  this  Friday,  May  13.  It  will  in- 
volve participation  from  the  North- 
west States  of  Washington,  Oregon. 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  of  course  my 
State  of  Idaho.  The  demonstration 
will  be  a  convoy  of  loaded  logging 
trucks,  up  to  200  of  them,  stretching 
the  convoy  up  to  15  miles  in  length. 
The  convoy's  destination  is  the  Darby 
Lumber  Co.  in  Darby.  MT.  This  is 
being  done  because  the  Darby  Lumber 
Co.  is  in  trouble.  The  company  has  to- 
tally shut  down  operations  since  last 
Wednesday,  in  part  due  to  timber  sales 
that  have  been  delayed  or  withdrawn 
because  of  appeals  of  national  forest 
plans.  Mr.  Speaker,  national  forest 
plans  and  timber  sales  are  being  held 
hostage  by  appeals.  These  appeals  are 
being  filed  despite  the  knowledge  that 
timber  sale  programs  and  sustained 
yield  management  is  so  important  to 
the  well  being  of  small  communities  in 
the  timbered  region  of  the  West.  The 
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Fifty-four  million  board  feet,  to  be 
sold  at  $60/thousand  board  feet  equals 
$3,240,000  each  year.  Of  this  amount, 
the  counties  in  which  the  timber  is 
harvested  receive  25  percent,  or 
$810,000  armually.  Idaho  law  requires 
that  70  percent  of  the  $810,000  be  used 
for  county  roads  ($567,000),  with  the 
remaining  $243,000  dedicated  to  public 
schools  in  those  counties.  Thus,  over  a 
3  year  period,  the  action  of  the  appel- 
lant will  cost  the  five  north  Idaho 
counties  $1,701,000  for  roads  and 
$729,000  for  schools.  This  money  is 
now  not  available  and  can  only  be 
made  up  through  large  general  State 
or  local  tax  increases. 

There  is  no  finality  in  this  process. 
Forest  plans  are  not  bringing  finality 
due  to  the  appeals  process.  Even  in 
those  States  where  there  are  wilder- 
ness acts  there  is  no  finality.  When- 
ever there  is  a  threat  of  entry  into  one 
of  the  rare  II  areas,  someone  appeals 
that  decision.  I  fear  that  this  pattern 
will  only  keep  repeating  itself  as  pro- 
posals to  allow  multiple  resource  man- 
agement to  take  place  in  rare  areas  are 
made.  There  must  be  a  time  when  a 
balanced  resource  decision  that  has 
been  made  by  qualified  resource  man- 
agers and  made  in  conjunction  with 
exhaustive  public  involvement,  as  the 
forest  planning  did,  is  final.  It  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  how  this 
finality  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  our 
valuable  public  lands.  I  suggest  that  it 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  bring  forth 
legislation  that  will  allow  forest  plauis 
to  be  executed  as  they  were  intended 
to  be. 

The  concerns  that  are  being  voiced 
by  the  citizens  of  the  north  west  in 
Darby,  MT,  on  Friday  the  13th  are 
real  and  these  concerns  must  be  heard 
and  answered.  We  can  not  sacrifice  our 
Western  communities  on  an  altar  of 
special  interest. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  OGIL- 
VIE,  A  VISIONARY  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE LEADER 


SLle 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  one  of  Illinois'  greatest  and 
most  visionary  leaders  of  modem  times  and  a 
valued  friend  of  mine,  former  Gov.  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie,  who  died  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1988, 
at  the  age  of  65. 

Dick  Ogilvie  was  a  remarkable  politician  and 
public  sen/ant  who  rose  from  humble  roots  to 
the  heights  of  respect.  His  4  years  as  Illinois 
Governor,  which  ended  in  his  narrow  defeat 
for  reelection  in  1972,  produced  a  program  of 
fiscal  and  administrative  reform  which  might 
never  be  matched. 

The  list  of  Governor  Ogilvie's  accomplish- 
ments while  in  office  constitutes  a  how-to 
course  in  rescuing  a  State  from  bankmptcy 
and  equipping  its  government  to  face  the 
challenges  of  the  modern  era. 


His  creation  of  a  broad-missioned  depart- 
ment of  transportation  positioned  this  cross- 
roads State  for  the  demands  of  commerce 
and  population  which  have  come  with  growth. 
The  Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  he  fostered,  served  as  the 
model  for  the  U.S.  EPA  in  both  its  mission  and 
its  organization. 

Through  a  constitutional  convention  and  the 
institution  of  annual  sessions,  he  turned  a 
sluggish  State  legislature  into  a  modem  repre- 
sentative body,  more  in  touch  with  the  people 
and  better  equipped  to  enact  the  reform  pro- 
grams they  needed. 

Through  his  patient,  no-nonsense  no-fluff 
approach,  farseeing  programs  for  highway 
construction,  law  enforcement,  con-ections, 
public  schools,  the  park  system,  mental  health 
care,  and  other  governmental  services  further 
established  his  commitment  and  his  record  of 
success  in  bringing  government  to  the  people 
in  an  effective  and  efficient  way. 

Perhaps  the  hallmark  of  Governor  Ogilvie's 
public  career  is  the  bold  accomplishment 
which  led  to  his  defeat  for  reelection.  That 
was  his  championing,  and  his  achieving,  an 
income  tax  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  knew 
how  unpopular  it  would  be.  He  knew  it  could 
oiin  his  chances  for  a  second  term.  But  he 
also  know  the  public  schools,  the  public 
health  system,  and  the  other  essential  serv- 
ices of  the  State  could  not  survive  without  it, 
so  he  took  it  to  the  people  and  worked  it 
through  the  enactment. 

That  action  was  his  "profile  in  courage"  and 
was,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  bravest  political 
deeds  by  one  of  the  bravest  political  leaders  I 
have  known. 

Despite  the  disappointment  and  unfairness 
of  his  defeat,  Dick  Ogilvie  earned  his  commit- 
ment to  public  sen/ice  into  the  private  sector 
fully  intact.  His  legal  skills  and  business 
acumen  served  him  well  as  he  quickly 
became  a  leading  light  in  national  and  interna- 
tional business  circles.  But  he  sought  out  and 
found  plenty  of  opportunities  to  continue  to 
serve  Illinois  and  its  people  until  the  very  end. 
Most  prominent  among  the  assignments  he 
completed  was  the  almost  impossible  job  of 
picking  up  the  pieces  of  a  stalled  expansion  of 
the  McCormick  Place  exhibition  area,  which 
he  brought  to  successful  completion  against 
great  odds.  I  cannot  think  of  a  task  requiring  a 
stronger  combination  of  legal,  business,  and 
political  wherewithall. 

Most  recently,  he  was  approached  by  Chi- 
cago Mayor  Gene  Sawyer  to  head  the  effort 
to  revitalize  Chicago's  problem-ridden  public 
housing  program.  You  could  feel  a  surge  of 
hope  moving  through  the  entire  city  when  it 
was  learned  that  Dick  had  met  with  the  mayor 
and  it  looked  like  the  announcement  was 
forthcoming— only  to  be  followed  by  an  empty 
"back  to  square  one"  feeling  when  he  failed 
to  survive  his  heart  attacks. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogil- 
vie was  a  model  public  servant.  I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  note  of  his  ac- 
complishments and  his  life  in  the  permanent 
record  of  our  Nation,  so  that  all  citizens  can 
know  more  about  him  and  emulate  his  life. 

My  sympathy  and  that  of  my  wife,  LaVerne, 
is  extended  to  Dick's  wife.  Dorothy,  and  his 
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family.    We   will   sorely   miss   this   visionary, 
down-to-earth,  and  effective  leader. 


MORE  ON  NATIONAL  FOREST 
PLANS  AND  TIMBER  SALES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

D  1725 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  maybe  a  little  history  here, 
following  along  my  colleague's  history 
of  the  recent  timber  sale  problems 
that  we  are  having  in  the  West,  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  went  to  the 
Congress  in  1981  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon,  we  had  1.2  million 
acres  of  wilderness.  In  1983,  that  was 
doubled  to  2.4  million  acres,  and  in 
1986  we  got  a  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Protected  Scenic  Area  which  added 
more  wilderness  area. 

So  the  environmentalists  have  been 
makinig  one  step  after  another,  kind 
of  like  the  Pac-Man  chewing  up  more 
and  more  of  the  land  where  we  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  raise  timber,  refor- 
est it  and  provide  jobs  for  working  Or- 
egonians.  Unfortunately,  the  environ- 
mental community,  so-called,  is  not  in- 
terested in  doing  anything  but  block- 
ing the  use  of  the  good  Lord's  land 
that  has  been  given  to  this  Nation, 
and  unfortunately  that  land  has  not 
been  able  to  be  managed  because  of  a 
continuation  of  locking  up  or  a  block- 
ing in  any  way  they  can. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  in  southern 
Oregon  over  240  appeals  on  timber 
sales,  some  of  which  were  in  the  Silver 
Fire  complex,  and  so  these  sales  had 
already  been  through  the  process  of 
being  looked  at,  appealed  before,  and 
they  are  back  in  here,  240  of  them;  all 
they  had  to  do  was  put  in  a  letter, 
some  of  them  mimeographed,  many  of 
them  not  done  correctly.  At  that  time, 
some  of  them  were  able  to  do  this  for 
a  22-cent  stamp.  Now,  of  course,  that 
has  been  raised  to  25  cents. 

One  of  the  things  that  this  Member 
of  Congress  has  done  recently  is  to  put 
a  bill  into  this  hopper  here  in  the 
House  that  would  require  a  $1,000  fee 
for  any  timber  appeal  plus  a  bond  that 
would  be  equal  to  the  bond  put  up  by 
the  timber  purchaser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  the  only 
rational  way  to  get  at  this  problem  be- 
cause these  people  are  intent  on  block- 
ing the  working  Oregonian's  ability  to 
make  a  living  out  of  harvesting  the 
trees. 

This  is  a  renewable  resource.  We  are 
not  talking  about  something  that  is 
going  to  run  out.  These  lands  should 
be  harvested.  They  should  be  handled 
in  a  very  professional  manner  and 
have  been. 

We  do  not  even  have  the  require- 
ment in  law  that  these  timber  sales  be 


appealed  or  have  an  appeal  process. 
That  is  put  in  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

So  we  have  in  the  administrative 
rules  this  ability  to  have  an  appeal 
process.  Last  year  the  Forest  Service 
estimated  that  the  appeal  cost  them 
$5.7  million,  and  for  the  number  of  ap- 
peals we  are  really  talking  about  ap- 
proximately $5,000  to  $6,000  for  each 
sale  appealed  that  was  filed.  So  the 
240  of  them  in  southern  Oregon  are 
not  only  going  to  keep  the  logging 
from  going  forward  and  keep  the 
workers  throughout  those  communi- 
ties, and  in  the  lumber  mills  and  the 
fallers  from  having  their  jobs  this 
year,  but  what  is  more,  some  of  us  in 
the  Silver  Fire  complex  where,  if  we 
do  not  get  the  timber  out  either  this 
year  or  next  year,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  it;  the  bugs  are  going  to  have  won, 
and  yet  the  environmentalists  would 
like  to  have  those  trees  lying  on  the 
ground  and  not  be  brought  out  even 
when  there  would  be  wood  pulp  that 
could  be  utilized. 

I  think  this  is  an  outrage.  It  is  an 
outrage  to  the  Oregon  taxpayers,  an 
outrage  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  it  is  an 
outrage  to  the  counties  that  won't  re- 
ceive those  funds,  and  under  Oregon 
law  the  payment  is  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Money  would  go  toward  education, 
and  we  are  losing  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  environmental 
community  has  gone  too  far  this  time. 
They  in  fact  have  issued  a  challenge 
here  which  is  basically  to  try  and  shut 
down  the  ordinary  flow  of  business 
through  a  very  orderly  plarming  proc- 
ess, through  a  very  orderly  sale  proc- 
ess, and  then  through  an  appeal  proc- 
ess they  have  tried  to  convolute  all 
this  plarming. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  see  this  bill 
passed.  I  think  that  we  need  some- 
thing like  this,  and  I  have  no  pride  in 
authorship.  I  think  we  just  need  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  protect  ourselves 
against  this  very  militant  minority 
that  is  willing  to  put  the  spikes  into 
the  trees,  is  willing  to  spike  these 
kinds  of  sales  and  appeals,  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  to  the  working 
Oregonians  that  make  their  living  out 
of  the  timber  industry  is  outrageous. 
These  kinds  of  actions  are  the  things 
that  the  people  in  Oregon  have  been 
afraid  of  when  we  have  the  organiza- 
tions that  are  outside  our  State  trying 
to  make  our  State  into  a  national 
park,  and  I  think  that  all  Oregonians 
and  all  Americans  ought  to  be  out- 
raged over  this. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  about  the  truck  caravan, 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  loaded  with 
logs  to  go  into  the  Darby,  MT.,  mill.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
some  kind  of  sanity,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate some  support  for  my  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KRISTIN  N.  DANIEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Kristin  N.  Daniel,  a  senior  from  Hay- 
field  High  School  in  Hayfield,  MN,  who  recent- 
ly won  fourth  place  in  the  1988  national  jour- 
nalism contest  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Her  entry  in  tiTe  competitkjn  is  entitled, 
"The  Man  Who  Looked  Beyond  His  Disat)il- 
ity,"  an  inspiring  story  of  a  blind  sociology  pro- 
fessor at  Rochester  Community  College  in 
Rochester,  MN.  His  name  is  Bill  Polich  and 
Kristin's  award-winning  story  is  as  follows: 

The  Man  Who  Looked  Beyond  His 
Disability 

(By  Kristin  N.  Daniel) 

If  a  teacher  is  to  tie  successful  he  must 
first  plant  a  seed  of  thought  in  a  student's 
mind  .  .  .  nourish  that  seed  with  facts  and 
research  and  then  harvest  the  result,  which 
is  education  Bill  Polich,  a  sociology  teacher 
at  Rochester  Community  College  in  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota,  has  been  planting  the  seeds 
of  education  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 
Students  who  have  passed  through  his  class- 
room door  have  learned  perhaps  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  lesson  that  could  never  l>e 
found  in  a  textbook:  they  have  learned  first- 
hand that  disabled  doesn't  mean  unabled 
and  a  teacher  of  any  subject  need  only  be 
knowledgeable.  Because  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  Polich  has  never  once  seen  any 
student  he  has  taught— for  he  is  blind. 

In  1958,  Polich  was  twenty-one  years  old 
and  a  private  in  the  military.  It  was  then  his 
world  began  to  go  dark.  Over  the  next  four- 
teen months.  Polich  would  lose  perhaps  the 
most  precious  sense  one  has— his  sense  of 
sight.  If  all  were  to  reflect  on  the  enormity 
of  the  devastation  blindness  could  bring  to 
ones  life,  few  could  face  it  with  courage. 
But  Polich  said,  "My  sight  came  and  went 
over  those  fourteen  months  ...  I  was  blind 
and  then  I  could  see  and  then  I'd  go  blind 
again.  That  made  it  easier  for  me  to  adjust." 
The  doctors  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital 
said  he  lost  his  sight  due  to  detached  ret- 
inas. He  will  never  see  again. 

After  being  discharged,  Polich  started  his 
own  business  which  gave  him  respect  from 
those  who  felt  he  couldn't  do  it,  but  it  even- 
tually failed.  At  age  twenty-nine,  approxi- 
mately eight  years  after  losing  his  sight. 
Polich  decided  to  go  to  college.  Backed  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Program,  he  settled  on  an  edu- 
cation major,  earning  his  masters  degree  in 
five  years.  Next,  he  faced  finding  a  job.  The 
year  was  1971  and  few  were  aware  of  the 
ability  of  the  disabled  person.  So  it  is  sur- 
prising to  note  that  Polich  did  not  find  It 
difficult  to  find  employment— he  was  hired 
to  teach  after  his  second  interview. 

One  has  to  wonder  how  college  students 
react  to  a  teacher  who  is  blind.  Polich  says 
they  are  primarily  surprised  the  first  day. 
but  for  the  most  part,  they  are  responsive  to 
him.  Over  the  course  of  eleven  weeks  stu- 
dents are  able  to  see  how  a  teacher  who  is 
blind  is  able  to  handle  classroom  situations. 
Textbooks  are  either  on  tape  or  in  braille, 
essays  and  tests  are  read  by  his  wife  and 
graded  by  Polich.  Polich  has  been  a^ked  in 
the  past  to  speak  to  elementary-age  chil- 
dren   about    persons    with    disability.    He 
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PLANNING  AND  THE 
PROCESS 


SPEAKER 
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pro  tempore.  Under 
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pay  for  it  and.  of  course,  maintain 
their  employment. 

As  a  result  of  that  and  other  actions 
including  the  courts,  we  now  are  faced 
with  a  situation,  with  a  declining 
timber  base,  a  demand  for  liunber  in 
America  to  provide  the  great  dream  of 
all  Americans,  to  own  their  own  home, 
and  a  manner  in  which  they  can  pay 
for  it  being  diminished  as  well. 

We  had  the  question  of  appeals  that 
we  are  discussing  this  evening,  and 
there  must  be  a  correction.  What  we 
have  really  done  is  allow  the  courts  to 
become  de  facto  managers  of  the 
timber  base  and  timber  resource  in 
America.  We  have  designated;  that  is, 
the  Congress,  that  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Overland  Management  are  the 
land  managers,  but  no  longer.  The 
courts  manage  the  land  and  determine 
the  allowable  cut  in  America. 

Some  of  the  examples  are  almost  un- 
believable. The  manner  in  which  some 
people  in  this  country  beyond  the 
identification  of  wilderness,  beyond 
the  set  asides,  the  MMR's,  beyond  the 
set  aside  for  the  spotted  owl,  they 
have  taken  their  course  to  the  courts 
and  appealed  almost  all  sales  in  my 
State  of  Oregon.  In  fact,  in  four  for- 
ests in  the  southern  part  of  Oregon, 
they  appealed  every  sale.  It  is  now 
before  the  court  shutting  down  the 
timber  resource  in  my  State. 

Beyond  that,  we  had  a  huge  fire.  It 
burned  50,000  acres  outside  the  wilder- 
ness area  and  50.000  acres  inside.  The 
50.000  acres  that  were  burned  inside 
the  wilderness  area  can  never  be  reha- 
bilitated by  man.  We  will  never  restore 
and  regenerate  the  timber  there.  We 
will  never  restore  the  watershed,  and 
the  fish  habitat  and  the  wild  game 
habitat.  But  even  that  that  was 
burned  outside  the  wilderness  area 
now  is  being  appealed.  Those  people 
will  not  even  allow  us  to  harvest  the 
salvage  which,  by  the  way,  is  worth 
$10  million  to  my  counties  in  southern 
Oregon,  3  million  of  which  go  to  the 
counties  with  their  share. 

Here  we  know  that  we  can  restore 
and  regenerate  the  timber.  We  know 
that  we  can  rehabilitate  the  land,  and 
yet  the  same  people  that  are  trying  to 
stop  timber  harvesting  across  the 
Nation,  certainly  the  Pacific  North- 
west, are  trying  to  stop  us  from  even 
taking  burned  trees  out  while  they  are 
still  valuable  to  us  and  to  our  resource. 

D  1735 

Obviously,  we  need  to  change  the 
method  by  which  we  operate.  The  ap- 
peals process  has  been  mentioned. 
Somehow  there  has  to  be  finality. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho,  somehow  we  have  to 
take  out  the  frivolous  appeals  which 
cost  the  Federal  Government  so  much 
money,  cost  the  resource  so  much 
money  and  cost  those  who  need  jobs  in 
the  timber  industry,  our  schools,  our 


whole  system  of  government  in  this 
country.  So  we  must  change  it. 

The  best  way.  I  do  not  know  how. 
We  must  find  a  result.  We  must  find  a 
way. 

The  Forestry  Subcommittee,  by  the 
way.  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  is 
holding  hearings  on  this  very  issue. 
We  hope  to  find  a  manner  in  which  we 
can  resolve  this  horrendous  problem 
to  our  economic  base  of  timber. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  of 
a  situation  in  Montana  under  relative- 
ly normal  circumstances  where  a  mill 
does  not  have  logs  to  saw  or  operate, 
and  there  are  trees  all  around  them. 
This  mill  happens  to  sit  literaUy  in  the 
middle  of  a  forest. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  situa- 
tion in  Oregon  and  the  gentleman  is 
telling  me  that  a  fire  has  moved 
through  the  area,  burned  the  area, 
and  still  the  environmental  communi- 
ty will  not  let  loggers  into  the  area  to 
harvest  the  burned  trees  and  to  start 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  bum  itself? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  That  is 
correct,  and  that  is  the  situation  we 
face  in  Oregon.  It  goes  a  step  beyond 
even  being  surrounded  by  green  trees. 
We  are  surrounded  by  dead  trees  that 
we  cannot  harvest. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 


LOVING    COUPLES,    ASTROLOGY, 

AND    THE    CYNICAL    SICKNESS 

OF  WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  briefly  about  loving  cou- 
ples, astrology,  and  the  cynical  sick- 
ness of  Washington. 

Like  many  Americans.  I  have  heard 
all  weekend  about  the  exposes  in  Time 
magazine.  I  picked  up  the  cover  today 
with  an  exclusive  on  astrology  in  the 
White  House.  As  I  began  reading  the 
introduction  on  page  25.  I  found 
myself  frankly  getting  angrier  and  an- 
grier. I  thought  it  was  a  pathetic  com- 
ment on  the  cynical  sickness  of  this 
city  and  the  power  structure  of  this 
country  and  it  reminded  me  a  great 
deal  of  Tom  Wolf's  novel.  "Bonfire  of 
the  Vanities." 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  read  as  a 
Georgian  coming  maybe  from  a  differ- 
ent angle  than  a  lot  of  Washington 
cynicism.  I  read  that  the  First  Lady. 
Nancy  Reagan,  dabbled  in  astrology  as 
far  back  as  1967.  Well,  frankly,  I  sus- 
pect that  95  percent  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  read  their  horo- 
scope, just  as  almost  all  of  us  at  Chi- 
nese   restaurants    read    the    fortune 


cookies,  and  that  could  be  called  dab- 
bling. 

In  1981,  Quigley  made  Nancy  a  be- 
liever by  showing  how  the  astrologist 
charts  could  have  foretold  that  the 
period  on  or  around  March  30,  1981, 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  the 
President.  On  that  day,  a  bullet  from 
John  Hinckely  Jr.'s  handgun  gravely 
wounded  the  President.  From  then  on 
Nancy,  obsessed  with  her  husband's 
safety,  was  convinced  of  her  friend's 
power  to  protect  him. 

Now.  what  is  that  really  talking 
about?  I  thought  as  a  history  teacher 
of  Lincoln  and  Mary  Lincoln.  I 
thought  of  other  Presidents  and  their 
relationships  with  their  wives,  and 
what  occurred  to  me  was  when  you 
really  read  this  page  and  you  take  it 
out  of  the  Washington  cynicism  and 
you  take  it  away  from  the  self-serving 
of  the  people  who  paid  to  bring  the 
book  out  and  want  to  get  rich  by  sell- 
ing it.  you  have  a  couple  who  had  been 
married  30  years  in  1981.  that  loved 
each  other  a  lot,  and  that  day  on 
March  30  their  lives  were  shattered. 
Nancy  discovered  that  her  husband 
was  mortal.  He  was  almost  killed  by  an 
assassin. 

I  remember  how  emotionally  we  wel- 
comed Ronald  Reagan  when  he  came 
into  this  room  to  address  a  joint  ses- 
sion just  a  few  months  afterwards, 
how  amazed  we  were  that  he  had  re- 
covered so  quickly. 

From  that  time  on,  having  seen  her 
husband  almost  die,  realizing  how  dan- 
gerous his  job  was,  Nancy  Reagan  wor- 
ried about  him.  She  worried  about  him 
a  lot. 

Oh.  it  talks  here  in  Time  magazine 
about  how  the  White  House  communi- 
cations network  was  ablaze  with 
Nancy's  effort  to  abort  a  trip  that  she 
was  worried  about,  that  she  thought 
he  should  not  travel. 

I  had  to  think  to  myself,  you  know, 
if  you  are  a  man  and  you  have  been 
married  now.  as  he  has  for  37  years, 
and  your  wife  loves  you  enough  to  be 
worried  about  your  safety,  if  your 
wife,  as  this  article  says.  "When  it 
comes  to  her  security,  says  a  confi- 
dante, she  worries  in  her  dreams.  She 
wakes  up  worrying." 

If  the  gimmick  they  happen  to  use, 
as  Ronald  Reagan  apparently  knocks 
on  wood,  walks  around  and  not  under 
ladders,  and  there  are  superstitions 
that  go  back  to  the  days  when  he  was 
in  the  movies,  and  you  look  at  all  that, 
does  it  not  tell  you  something  about 
the  sickness  of  America's  establish- 
ment, that  instead  of  marveling  that 
after  37  years  they  still  look  at  each 
other,  they  still  worry  aU  day.  they 
still  care  passionately,  that  they  actu- 
ally would  place  their  relationship 
above  the  official  schedule,  that  she 
would  actually  care  enough  to  tele- 
phone all  day? 

Is  it  not  fascinating  that  some  small- 
er, more  cynical  people,  the  kind  of 
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people  that  Tom  Wolf  described  in 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  people  who 
are  quite  willing  to  eat  off  the  Presi- 
dent's plate,  to  ride  in  the  President's 
airplane,  to  sit  in  the  President's  lim- 
ousine; oh,  nothing  was  wrong  then, 
but  when  the  time  comes  for  revenge, 
suddenly  it  is  shocking,  suddenly  it  is 
difficult. 

I  have  to  say.  I  was  a  little  sickened 
by  this  city,  by  Time  magazine's  por- 
trait, by  the  way  in  which  petty  re- 
venge told  us  more  about  the  revenger 
than  the  couple  he  was  trying  to  get 
revenge  on. 

I  just  want  to  take  the  floor  to  say 
that  if  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  Vice 
President  over  the  future  years  were 
to  carry  the  vote  of  every  person  who 
has  ever  read  their  horoscope,  were  to 
carry  the  vote  of  every  person  who 
ever  walked  in  and  talked  about  the 
stars  and  what  sign  they  were  bom 
under,  if  they  were  to  carry  every 
person  who  cared  enough  and  loved 
somebody  enough  to  call  them,  they 
could  have  left  the  cynical,  corrupt 
and  decaying  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton establishment  keep  publishing 
magazines  and  writing  memoirs;  but 
frankly,  it  is  kind  of  nice,  it  is  kind  of 
almost  comforting  to  know  that  Nancy 
Reagan  is  just  a  woman  who  happens 
to  love  Ronnie,  that  President  Reagan 
is  a  man  who  is  more  hurt  by  the 
attack  on  her  than  he  would  have 
been  if  the  attacker  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  President  head  on. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  much 
ado  about  nothing.  It  is  a  pity  we 
cannot  learn  a  lot  more  about  a 
decent,  loving  couple,  who  try  every- 
day to  serve  their  country  and  about  a 
man  who  risked  his  life  for  real  when 
others  who  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
come  out  front  are  willing  to  stab  his 
wife  and  himself  in  the  back. 


VOTE  "AYE"  ON  RESOLUTION  OF 
PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  THURSDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conjunction  of  two  events  today  im- 
pelled me  to  speak.  One  is  the  news 
story  coming  out  of  my  district  in  San 
Antonio  of  the  arrest  of  an  individual 
who  seems  to  be  what  the  newspapers 
call  a  member  of  an  extremist  group, 
labeled  American  Patriots,  but  in  reali- 
ty part  of  a  group  that  has  been  active 
in  the  southwest  and  up  in  the  middle 
west,  known  as  the  Aryan  American 
group. 

The  other  is  the  announcement  by 
our  majority  leader  that  we  will  be  en- 
tertaining a  resolution  tomorrow  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States. 


Those  two  events  conjoin  at  this 
time  and  evoke  and  in  fact  mandate  a 
response  and  a  comment  from  me. 

The  newspapers  and  the  reports 
coming  out  of  San  Antonio  indicate 
that  the  district  attorney  for  Bexar 
County  and  his  investigator  were  the 
ones  who  had  more  or  less  tracked  the 
individual. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
a  year  ago  I  was  engrossed  and  con- 
fronted with  what  turned  out  to  be  an 
accusation  filed  by  the  same  district 
attorney.  The  news  story  today  said 
that  this  individual  arrested  was 
making  death  threats  toward  the 
mayor,  our  very  distinguished  mayor 
of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  and  other 
public  officials. 

Now,  a  year  ago  the  district  attorney 
of  that  county  after  5  months  finally 
in  this  month  of  May,  in  fact  on  May  4 
to  be  exact,  filed  misdemeanor  charges 
against  me.  based  on  an  incident  that 
had  occurred  the  December  prior,  that 
is,  on  December  4,  1986,  in  our  restau- 
rant, not  as  reported  maliciously  in  a 
bar,  but  in  a  restaurant  at  breakfast 
time,  a  restaurant  which  I  had  been 
frequenting  for  40  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  particular 
morning  of  December  4  was  the  fifth 
morning  in  a  row  I  had  a  breakfast 
meeting,  because  to  me  that  was  the 
equivalent  of  our  House  dining  room 
facility  for  meeting  constituents  to  en- 
tertain congressional  business  who 
could  not  afford  to  come  to  the  dis- 
trict. 

So  that  when  the  filing  was  made 
after  5  months  of  consideration,  can 
you  imagine  on  a  case  that  ordinarily 
and  always  has  been  referred  either  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace  level  court  or  a 
police  or  city  court,  seldom  or  never  on 
the  county  level  or  district  attorney 
level,  but  the  fact  is  that  that  hap- 
pened. It  was  filed  in  an  obviously  hos- 
tile county  judge's  court,  who  inunedi- 
ately  issued  a  gag  order  and  on  his 
own  violation,  this  is  unheard  of  in  ju- 
dicial precedent,  a  county  level  misde- 
meanor gag  order  and  an  announce- 
ment by  the  same  judge  that  he  in- 
tended to  move  the  case  to  another 
county,  but  he  would  go  with  the  case, 
without  the  request  of  either  the  dis- 
trict attorney  or  the  defendant.  That 
also  is  unprecedented. 

So  I  then  took  the  floor  and  an- 
nounced to  the  House  that  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  House 
were  involved  because  I  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  and  protected  by  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clause  in  ar- 
ticle I  for  immunity  from  anything 
said  in  the  course  of  debate  or  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  and  since  I  had 
discussed  the  case  during  the  proceed- 
ings known  as  special  orders,  because  I 
received  the  hostility,  solid  hostility  of 
the  local  press,  through  bitter  criti- 
cism, in  columns,  in  cartoons,  ridicul- 
ing me.  Then  to  my  amazement  I  was 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
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lete  or  not  available  at  all.  and  the  en- 
vironment is  in  such  sad  shape  that  a 
new  grassroots  social  organization— 
the  Freedom  and  Peace  Movement- 
has  devoted  itself  almost  exclusively 
to  this  vital  issue  and  has  seen  its 
membership  swell  in  recent  years. 

All  of  these  problems  point  to  the 
failure  of  the  Polish  Government  to 
Implement  an  economic  reform  pack- 
age able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Polish  people.  The  workers  rose  up  in 
protest  not  just  because  of  price  in- 
creases but  because  true  economic 
reform  cannot  take  place  without  real 
political  reform.  As  Solidarity  Chair- 
man Lech  Walesa  has  said,  reform 
must  be  based  on  "the  citizen's  natural 
right  to  economic  initiatives  and  inter- 
prises."  And  this  can  only  come  about 
if  the  citizens  of  Poland  are  given  the 
right  to  form  their  own  trade  unions, 
to  join  other  organizations  not  domi- 
nated by  the  government,  and  to  work 
toward  institutional  guarantees  which 
will  ensure  a  pluralistic  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  hope  for  the  situation  in 
Poland  was  the  youth  of  the  workers 
that  struck  at  Gdansk.  Most  were  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  events  leading 
up  to  legalization  of  Solidarity  in  1980. 
and  yet  these  were  the  very  workers 
who  were  chanting  "No  freedom  with- 
out Solidarity!"  and  often  appeared  to 
be  more  militant  than  their  elders, 
who  had  experienced  labor  unrest  in 
the  past.  On  Monday,  it  was  these 
young  workers  who  refused  to  accept  a 
compromise  that  was  largely  agreed  to 
by  the  strike  committee.  Only  when 
the  prospect  of  a  police  attack  looked 
imminent  did  these  young  men  agree 
with  their  older  leaders  to  leave  the 
shipyard.  The  Reverend  Henryk  Jan- 
kowski.  pastor  of  the  nearby  St.  Brygi- 
da's  Church,  called  them  "wonderful 
young  men"  who  he  "could  not  allow 
•  *  •  to  be  beaten." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  our 
President  for  speaking  out  and  con- 
demning the  use  of  force  against  the 
workers.  It  was  statements  like  these 
which  made  the  Polish  Government 
think  twice  about  doing  at  Gdansk 
what  was  done  at  Nowa  Huta.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  President  will  contin- 
ue to  watch  the  situation  closely  in 
Poland.  Prominent  Solidarity  activists 
like  Bodgan  Lis  and  Wladislaw  Frasyn- 
iuk  still  remain  in  jail  and  the  Polish 
Government  may  still  take  retribution 
against  those  who  took  part  in  the 
strike. 

Far  from  being  a  failure,  the  strikes 
in  Poland  represented,  in  the  words  of 
Chairman  Walesa,  a  "new  spring  for 
Solidarity."  They  reaffirm  the  demand 
for  workers,  in  a  supposedly  worker 
state,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  factories— to  have  a  say 
in  the  vital  matters  which  affect  them. 
I  agree  with  Walesa  that  nothing  has 
ended,  and  that  nothing  has  been  fin- 
ished. The  end  of  the  strike  was  cer- 


tainly no  victory  for  the  government. 
The  reform  policy  of  the  government 
cannot  possibly  succeed  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  Poland— and 
in  large  part,  this  means  the  legaliza- 
tion of  Solidarity. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
for  holding  this  important  special  order.  His 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  captive  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  should  earn  him  the  grati- 
tude of  believers  in  freedom  everywhere. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  su- 
preme irony  of  the  recent  events  of  Gdansk. 
The  Communist  rulers  of  Poland  and  their 
overlords  in  the  U.S.S.R.  seek  to  portray 
themselves  as  the  champions  of  the  rights  of 
the  workers.  They  style  their  societies  as 
"Peoples'  Democracies"  and  claim,  with  an 
absurdity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  humari 
presumption,  that  they  are  building  a  workers' 
paradise,  a  worldly  Utopia  destined  to  extin- 
guish all  the  ailments  and  miseries  which  have 
afflicted  mankind  throughout  the  ages. 

And  yet  here  we  see  the  workers  them- 
selves rising  against  the  power  of  this  Com- 
munist state,  demanding  the  same  rights  to 
assembly,  free  speech,  and  redress  of  griev- 
ances which  have  been  the  birthright  of  citi- 
zens of  the  capitalist  democracies  for  two 
centuries  and  more. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  strik- 
ers at  the  Lenin  Shipyards  in  Gdansk— the 
men  bravely  confronting  the  disciplined  ranks 
of  the  Polish  state  police  as  they  fight  for  their 
human  rights— are  performing  an  invaluable 
service  for  all  humanity.  They  have,  once  and 
for  all.  exposed  the  lie  which  is  Marxism-Len- 
inism. No  longer  will  the  Communist  despots 
be  able  to  maintain  their  pretense  as  the  her- 
alds of  a  new  and  better  society,  and  the  end 
of  their  cruel  tyrannies  cannot  be  long  in 
coming.  I  have  little  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  future  historians  chronicle  the  inevitable 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  they  will 
record  that  the  decline  began  in  Poland  in  the 
decade  of  the  1980's.  For  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  posterity  will  be  forever  grateful  to  the 
courageous  men  of  Solidarity. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
Congressman  Lipinski  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant issue  to  the  floor.  I  have  just  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Poland,  where  I,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Mfume.  and  Mr.  Shaw,  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  with  Prof.  Zdzislaw  Sadowski,  Po- 
land's Deputy  Premier  and  Chief  of  Central 
Planning.  As  you  know.  Professor  Sadowski 
was  expected  to  visit  Washington  this  month 
at  the  invitation  of  the  World  Bank.  A  respect- 
ed    non-party     economist,     Sadowski     has 
become  known  as  "Poland's  economic  dicta- 
tor" because  of  the  degree  of  power  to  imple- 
ment reform  which   General   Jaruzelski   has 
vested  in  him.  Sadowski  had  hoped  to  an-ange 
rescheduling  of  Poland's  massive  $37  billion 
foreign  debt.  Yet  at  the  11th  hour,  Sadowski 
has  had  to  postpone— perhaps  until  June— his 
planned  visit  because,  for  the  second  time  in 
this  decade,   Poland  experienced  potentially 
combustible  strikes  which  threatened  to  ignite 
both  the  economic  and  political  order. 

These  strikes  came  just  as  Warsaw  is  be- 
ginning a  new  phase  in  its  plans  to  decentral- 


ize the  economy,  cut  the  bureaucracy,  en- 
hance enterprise  autorwmy  and  provide  great- 
er latitude  to  the  private  sector.  Undoubtedly 
Sadowski  believes  that  Poland's  latest  crack 
at  reform  demonstrates  Warsaw's  commit- 
ment to  democratic  change  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  torpedo  Poland's 
chances  of  expeditiously  coming  to  terms  with 
the  IMF  and  the  Worid  Bank.  The  Government 
admits  that  democratization  is  an  indispensa- 
ble complement  to  these  new  economic  pro- 
grams and  the  oppostion  concedes  that  the 
economic  reforms  are  necessary.  Yet  devel- 
opments in  Poland  these  past  2  weeks  show 
that  while  Poles  agree  that  the  reforms  are 
necessary,  they  do  not  trust  this  government 
to  cany  out  economic  reform  or  to  offer  a  sat- 
isfactory quid  pro  quo  in  the  political  sphere. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  lies  the  funda- 
mental bitterness  and  cynicism  which  has 
emerged  between  the  Warsaw  leadership  and 
its  people  since  1981.  The  wound  sliced  into 
the  heart  of  Polish  society  by  the  crackdown 
on  Solidarity  and  the  imposition  of  martial  law 
has  yet  to  heal.  If  not  treated  soon,  this 
wound  may  fester  and  infect  the  whole  body 
that  is  Poland.  By  rejecting  price  hikes  unless 
and  until  they  are  accompanied  by  wage  in- 
creases, Poles  from  Nowa  Huta  to  Bydgoszcz 
♦o  Stalowa  Wola  are  sending  a  strong  mes- 
sage: in  order  to  gain  our  trust,  you  have  to 
give  us  something,  and  you  haven't  given  us 
enough  yet. 

The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is,  if 
the  Poles  do  not  trust  their  government  to  pull 
off  this  reform,  should  we?  If  Poland  wants 
Western  backing  in  the  IMF  and  World  Bank, 
if  we  are  to  believe  that  this  is  more  than 
merely  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  then 
Poland  must  demonstrate  concretely  the  ca- 
pacity to  carry  through  a  fundamental  over- 
haul of  the  country's  economy.  That,  in  turn, 
clearly  requires  a  real  democratization  of  polit- 
ical life.  In  a  country  as  volatile  as  Poland, 
economic  reforms  will  not  be  achieved  without 
social  consensus. 

Unfortunately,  the  measures  taken  thus  far 
to  effect  reconciliation  between  state  and  so- 
ciety have  been  token  gestures.  For  example, 
a  Consultative  Council  was  created  in  Decem- 
ber 1986  as  an  institutionalized  forum  to 
transmit  public  opinion  to  policymakers.  But 
Council  members  in  Warsaw  recently  stated 
that  while  they  can  present  their  views  face- 
to-face  with  General  Jaruzelski,  the  members 
could  not  cite  any  occasion  when  their  sug- 
gestions have  actually  been  implemented. 

Such  palliatives  are  unlikely  to  mollify  a 
populace  which  tasted  real  power  during  Soli- 
darity's legal  existence.  Instead,  what  is 
needed  is  a  national  reconciliation  capable  of 
encompassing  all  of  the  growing  number  of 
groups  in  Poland.  Only  in  this  way  will  it  be 
possible  to  bridge  the  vast  gulf  between  Po- 
land's rulers  and  the  ruled— as  well  as  the 
growing  gaps  among  the  rules— and  stem  the 
flow  of  disillusionment  (if  not  outright  alien- 
ation) of  large  segments  of  Polish  society. 

Economic  reform  will  be  a  bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low, and  may  exacerbate  societal  tensions. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  disagreement  as 
to  the  need  for  refonms  or  even  as  to  their 
general  nature.  Poland  is  dying.  Its  revival  will 
require  the  eHorts  of  all  its  citizens.  An  enor- 


mous degree  of  cooperation  will  be  necessary 
if  Poland  is  to  survive. 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  that 
survival  and  in  promoting  democratization  in 
Poland.  Strategk:ally  located  at  the  center  of 
Europe,  Polarxj  is  a  country  with  whose 
people  we  have  long  enjoyed  warm  relations 
and  which  is  the  ancestral  fwmeland  of  many 
Americans.  True,  the  degree  of  freedom  and 
openness  in  Poland  already  far  exceeds  that 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  including 
most  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  this  relative  toler- 
ance has  t>een  forced  on  the  State  by  the 
strength  of  domestic  opposition  and  Western 
pressure.  The  atmosphere  could  change  for 
the  worse  if  the  regime  decides  there  is  no 
hope  of  Western  assistance  in  overcoming 
Poland's  economic  crisis. 

This  does  not  mean  the  West  should  bail 
the  Jaruzekski  regime  out  of  its  troubles. 
Polish  officials  have  admitted  that  their  own 
mistaken  policies,  in  part,  created  the  eco- 
nomic catastrophe.  But  such  candid  acknowl- 
edgements of  responsibility  for  mismanage- 
ment are  not  enough.  Unless  the  Government 
gives  the  Polish  people  what  they  want— in- 
creased political  pluralism— they  will  withhold 
from  the  Government  what  it  needs — popular 
support  for  its  economic  reforms. 

Along  with  opening  up  the  economy,  that  is, 
by  ending  the  preferential  treatment  currently 
granted  to  inefficient  state  enterprises,  so 
must  society  be  opened  up.  Dissent  must  be 
tolerated  and  freedom  of  association  must  t>e 
accommodated.  While  there  are  many  groups 
in  Poland  which  the  authorities  tolerate  in 
today's  comparatively  lit>eral  atmosphere,  their 
activities  could  be  terminated  at  any  time 
unless  and  until  they  receive  legal  recognition 
and  concomitant  protections. 

Opening  up  Polish  society  is  risky  for  the 
Party,  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  gain  the 
trust  of  a  skeptical  and  sullen  population.  Nor 
can  the  regime  claim  that  Moscow  will  not 
hear  of  reform.  Having  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in 
the  Kremlin  can  only  strengthen  the  position 
of  Polish  reformers  vis-a-vis  Party  conserv- 
atives and  recalcitrant  bureaucrats.  The  Poles 
like  to  say  that  glasnost  and  perestroika 
began  in  Poland  long  before  Gorbachev  made 
these  words  part  of  the  international  lexicon. 
True  enough.  But  it  is  time  for  the  Poles  to 
extend  their  precocity  farther.  Poland's  plight 
is  too  grim  for  history  to  forgive  timidity  now. 
The  very  urgency  of  the  situation  may  create 
common  ground  between  the  state  and  the 
opposition.  If  Poland's  leaders  show  the  cour- 
age to  take  real  responsibility  for  the  country's 
fate,  the  odds  are  they  would  find  understand- 
ing from  Poland's  society  and  from  Poland's 
friends  abroad,  including  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
for  the  people  of  Poland  who,  even  in  aban- 
doning their  9  day  strike  at  the  Lenin  shipyard 
in  Gdansk,  have  demonstrated  their  commit- 
ment to  economic  and  political  freedom.  Ini- 
tially, the  labor  strikes  were  a  reaction  to  end- 
less increases  in  prices  without  increases  in 
living  standards.  They  evolved,  however,  into 
a  broader  expression  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Polish  people  in  the  face  of  their  govern- 
ment's refusal  to  provide  them  with  political 
and  economic  rights.  Quoted  in  the  bimonthy 
Solidarity  newsletter.  Lech  Walesa  said,  "The 


situation  in  Poland  constantly  deteriorates. 
People  deprived  of  hope  and  prospects  for 
the  future  have  simply  had  enough." 

In  light  of  this  pessimistic  future  for  the 
people  of  Poland,  I  call  on  General  Jaruzelski 
to  institute  real  economic  reform  and  real  po- 
litk^l  pluralism.  For  these  two  issues  must  go 
hand  in  hand  if  there  is  to  be  any  true  im- 
provement in  the  lives  of  the  Polish  people.  A 
good  first  step  in  demonstrating  this  commit- 
ment to  change  would  be  to  recognize  and  le- 
galize the  outlawed  Solidarity. 

Just  last  week,  on  May  3,  the  people  of 
Poland  celebrated  the  197th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  In  1791,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  ruling  and  upper  class  ex- 
tended existing  rights  to  the  lower  classes 
without  bloodshed.  This  unprecedented  transi- 
tion did  not  take  rights  away  from  one  class 
and  give  them  to  another,  but  attempted  to 
extend  social  equality  to  all.  This  constitution 
was  born  from  a  middle  ground— from  the  ar- 
chaic institutions  of  the  past  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  radical  doctrines  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution on  the  other.  The  Polish  people  have 
taken  great  pride  in  having  put  national  inter- 
est over  individual  gain.  In  only  hope  that  Vne 
President  and  his  government  will  have  tf>e 
courage  to  take  the  cue  from  the  history  of 
their  people  and  put  the  national  interest  first 
now. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  2V2  weeks,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
has  again  been  turned  toward  Poland. 

Reminiscent  of  those  days  in  1980,  pictures 
of  strikes  across  Poland  filled  our  headlines 
and  TV  news  programs.  The  basic  issues  are 
still  the  same,  recognition  of  the  Solidarity 
union  and  better  wages  for  the  workers.  While 
these  strikes  started  in  Krakow,  soon  others 
joined  and  closed  the  Lenin  shipyard  in 
Gdansk. 

For  9  days  the  workers  held  the  yard, 
pressing  for  the  recognition  of  their  union. 
They  ended  their  holdout  yesterday  without 
accomplishing  their  goals. 

The  efforts  of  the  strikers  have  not  t)een  in 
vain,  however,  The  attention  which  has  been 
focused  on  the  strikes  reminds  us  that  their 
struggle  is  far  from  over.  Their  battle  is  a  con- 
tinuous one  with  or  without  international  pub- 
licity. We  applaud  their  efforts  and  we  stand 
with  them  in  support  of  their  fight  for  decent 
living  standards,  fair  wages,  and  their  right  to 
have  Solidarity  recognized  by  the  government 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
for  setting  aside  this  time  to  give  us  another 
opportunity  to  align  ourselves  with  the  struggle 
started  so  many  years  ago  in  Gdansk. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  24 
hours  ago  a  group  of  500  citizens  peacefully 
assembled  behind  a  poster  of  the  Pope,  the 
Polish  flag,  a  10-foot-high  cross  and  a  poster 
of  the  Black  Madonna  of  Czestochowa  and 
marched  out  of  the  Lenin  shipyard  in  Gdansk, 
Poland.  As  they  entered  the  streets  of  that 
now  famous  port  city,  pedestrians  began  sing- 
ing the  national  anthem  and  throwing  red 
tulips  while  nearby  church  bells  rang.  Several 
hundred  people  joined  the  group  all  the  while 
chanting  "Solidamosc."  The  entire  group 
made  its  way  in  peaceful  procession  to  St 
Brygida  Church  where  Father  Henryk  Jan- 
kowski  celebrated  a  special  Mass  wearing  a 
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Nowa  Huta  strike.  We  must  let  them  know 
that  we  are  totally  committed  to  the  words 
that  the  late  President  John  Kennedy  uttered 
to  Congress  on  May  25,  1961  that: 

"We  stand  for  freedom.  That  is  our  convic- 
tion for  ourselves;  that  is  our  only  commitment 
to  others.  We  are  not  against  any  man,  or  any 
nation,  or  any  system,  except  as  it  is  hostile  to 
freedom. " 

D  1750 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion, I  simply  want  to  once  again 
salute  the  determination,  the  courage 
of  the  workers  who  went  on  strike  in 
Poland.  The  strike  at  Gdansk  and 
Nowa  Huta  and  other  areas  of  Poland 
may  not  have  been  successful  on  this 
occasion,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
when  the  Communist  Iron  Curtain  is 
rolled  back  from  Eastern  Europe  we 
will  look  back  on  the  1980's  in  Poland 
and  see  that  this  is  where  it  all  began. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuTTO).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  passed  the  Defense 
authorization  bill,  and  it  passed  over- 
whelmingly although  many  of  us 
voted  against  it.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  where  we  are  heading  as  far  as 
the  military  structure  of  this  country 
is  concerned  and  our  ability  to  defend 
the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy.  This  year 
we  are  going  to  cut  $33  billion  from 
our  defense  budget,  or  our  projected 
defense  budget.  The  Department  of 
Defense  imder  Secretary  Carlucci  has 
projected  over  the  next  5  years  we  are 
going  to  cut  an  additional  $300  billion 
out  of  the  budget  for  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  continue  to 
do  that  in  my  view  and  really  believe 
that  we  are  defending  adequately  the 
United  States  of  America  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  doing. 

Each  year  the  Department  of  De- 
fense puts  out  a  book  called  "Soviet 
Military  Power."  which  is  an  assess- 
ment of  the  threat.  This  is  the  1988 
version.  Mr.  Speaker. 

On  the  cover  of  this  publication 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, on  board  one  of  the  new  Soviet 
submarines  that  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing ICBM  missiles,  or  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  with  nucle- 
ar warheads  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  read  a  little 
bit  from  this  publication  because  I 
think  every  single  American  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  up  against  and 
every  Member  of  this  body  ought  to 
know.  Unfortunately.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  bet  that  not  10  percent  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  taken  a  look  at  this  publication. 


In  this  publication  Mr.  Carlucci  says: 

As  in  previous  issues  this  year's  "Soviet 
Military  Power"  also  draws  attention  to 
some  of  the  more  noteworthy  developments 
in  Soviet  military  strength  observed  since 
the  publication  of  "Soviet  Military  Power" 
in  1987. 

That  would  be  last  year's  publica- 
tion. 

These  are  the  improvements  the  So- 
viets have  made  since  last  year.  Among 
them  are  the  Soviet  longstanding  ex- 
tensive program  to  build  deep  under- 
ground facilities  for  leadership  protec- 
tion during  nuclear  war.  That  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  for  the  first  time  in 
this  year's  edition. 

The  SS-24  rail-mobile  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  began  its  initial  de- 
ployment; 

The  SL-16  medium-lift  space-launch  vehi- 
cle became  operational: 

The  first  launch  of  the  SL-X-17  heavy-lift 
space-launch  vehicle  was  observed; 

The  SS-N-21  sea-launched  cruise  missile 
became  operational: 

A  fourth  Kiev-Class  aircraft  carrier 
became  operational; 

A  third  Akula-Class  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarine  was  launched:  and 

The  Il-76/Mainstay  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  aircraft  became  operational. 
These  are  merely  the  most  recent  mani- 
festations of  a  continuing  buildup  of  Soviet 
nuclear  and  conventional  force  capabilities. 
Since  1981,  virtually  every  component  of 
Soviet  military  power  has  been  expanded 
and  modernized: 

Soviet  strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces 
continue  to  be  upgraded.  The  decade  began 
with  the  completion  of  fourth-generation 
ICBM  deployment— the  SS-17.  SS-18,  and 
SS-19.  In  1985,  the  Soviets  led  off  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fifth  generation  of  ICBMs  with 
the  road-mobile  SS-25. 


The  road-mobile  25  is  a  single-war- 
head ICBM  nuclear  warhead  missile 
that  can  strike  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  it  is  on  the  back  of 
a  trucklike  delivery  system.  It  is  a 
mobile  system  that  can  go  anywhere 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  police  or  detect.  They  have 
it.  We  have  been  talking  about  a 
system  like  that  for  several  years 
called  the  Midgetman  and  we  are  now 
cutting  funds  out  of  our  defense 
budget,  or  have  cut  funds  out  of  the 
defense  budget  on  this  floor  for  the 
Midgetman  Program.  The  Soviets 
have  already  deployed  the  SS-25  and 
prior  to  that  they  were  deploying  the 
SS-20  which  was  an  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missile  with  three  war- 
heads. They  are  replacing  that  now 
with  the  SS-25  and  we  have  yet  to 
deploy  or  build  the  Midgetman. 

The  Typhoon  ballistic  missile  submarine 
(SSBN)  carrying  20  SS-N-20  missiles  was  in- 
troduced, followed  closely  by  the  DELTA  IV 
SSBN  carrying  the  SS-N-23  missile. 

The  Bear  H  bomber,  armed  with  the  AS- 
15  long-range,  nuclear-armed  cruise  missile, 
was  introduced,  and  deployment  of  the  new 
strategic  bomber,  the  Blackjack,  is  about  to 
begin. 

The  Soviets  continue  modernizing  their 
ballistic    missile    defense    system    around 


Moscow  by  converting  it  into  a  two-layer  de- 
fense composed  of  silo-based,  long-range, 
modified  Galosh  interceptors;  silo-based  Ga- 
zelle high-acceleration  endoatmospheric 
interceptors;  and  associated  engagement, 
guidance,  and  battle  management  radar  sys- 
tems, including  the  new  Kll  Box  large 
phased-array  radar  at  Pushkino. 

The  across-the-board  modernization  of 
Soviet  conventional  forces  in  the  1980s,  in- 
cluding tanks,  artillery,  fighter  aircraft,  and 
surface  and  submarine  combatants,  consti- 
tutes a  major  improvement  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities.  The  T-80  tank,  BTR-80  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier,  SPAA-M-1986  air 
defense  gun,  SA-12  surface-to-air  missile, 
and  SS-23  short-range  ballistic  missile  have 
all  become  operational  since  1981. 

The  Su-25/Progfoot  and  the  state-of-the- 
art  Su-27/Flanker,  MiG-29/Pulcrum,  and 
MiG-31 /Foxhound  aircraft  are  now  all 
operational  and  widely  deployed. 

In  the  Soviet  Navy,  a  65,000-ton  aircraft 
carrier  designed  for  ramp-assisted  aircraft 
launch  is  under  construction.  Additionally, 
four  new  surface  warship  classes,  two  attack 
submarine  classes,  three  new  naval  aircraft 
types,  six  new  naval  surface  weapon  sys- 
tems, and  six  new  general  purpose  subma- 
rine classes  have  been  put  to  sea  by  the  So- 
viets since  1981. 

Soviet  military  power  and  the  threat 
it  represents  are  not  abstract  notions. 
The  Soviets'  willingness  to  use  mili- 
tary force  to  exact  compliance 
through  threats  or  even  by  crossing 
international  borders  in  armed  aggres- 
sion as  they  did  in  Afghanistan  is  un- 
deniable. 
Mr.  Carlucci  goes  on  to  say: 
While  we  continue  to  hope  for  meaningful 
change  on  the  Soviets'  part  to  less  aggres- 
sive and  less  dangerous  policies  and  pos- 
tures, to  date,  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
the  USSR  changing  the  offensive  nature  of 
its  force  structure  and  deployment  patterns. 
Military  output  has  not  been  reduced  nor 
has  military  spending  decreased.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Soviet  military  budget  under 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  continues  to 
grow  at  a  rate  of  3  percent  per  year  at  a 
level  representing  15  to  17  percent  of  their 
GNP.  Most  important,  the  Soviet  force  pos- 
ture and  military  capabilities  detailed  in 
this  book  are  not  consistent  with  a  defensive 
military  posture.  We  would  all  welcome  a 
sincere  Soviet  effort  to  change  their  mili- 
tary posture,  especially  if  it  is  backed  up  by 
observable  reductions  in  forces  and  spend- 
ing. We  will  continue  to  watch— while  main- 
taining our  vigilance. 

Mr.  Carlucci  may  think  cutting  $300 
billion  out  of  the  defense  spending 
over  the  next  5  to  6  years  is  vigilance. 
I  do  not. 
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The  Soviets  continue  to  build,  spend- 
ing 15  to  17  percent  of  their  GNP  each 
and  every  year,  expanding  their  mili- 
tary force  while  we  unilaterally  are 
disarming.  It  is  a  scary  prospect. 

In  chapter  2  of  this  publication,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  this  one  para- 
graph. It  says: 

Soviet  foreign  policy  has  not  abandoned 
its  traditional  long-term  objective  of  shift- 
ing the  coalition  of  forces  in  its  favor.  Under 
Gorbachev  the  Soviets  intend  to  protect 
earlier  gains  by  involving  themselves  in 
more  creative  ways  in  world  political  and 


economic  affairs.  The  U.S.S.R.  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  challenge  Western  in- 
terests through  diplomacy,  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  and  the  support  of  proxies,  re- 
gimes and  movements  opposed  to  Western 
policies,  i.e..  45.000  Cuban  troops  in  Angola. 
The  Soviets  will  continue  to  develop  and 
deploy  their  own  powerful  armed  forces. 
The  basic  Soviet  conviction  that  conflict  is 
normal  in  foreign  affairs  and  that  they 
must  exploit  opportunities  to  enhstnce  their 
power  and  reduce  Western  influence, 
remain  unchanged. 

Their  objective,  their  goal,  their  pur- 
pose in  this  world  has  not  changed, 
and  yet  we  are  unilaterally  cutting 
back  on  our  defense,  unilaterally  dis- 
arming. The  Soviets  continue  to 
export  revolution.  They  have  sent  over 
$2  billion  in  military  support  plus  top 
military  generals  into  Angola.  They 
have  sent  well  over  $1  billion  into  Mo- 
zambique and  there  have  been  mili- 
tary advisers  seen  there  as  well.  They 
have  used  their  surrogates,  the 
Cubans,  to  export  revolution  there, 
45,000  Cuban  troops  in  Angola  as  we 
speak.  They  have  sent  about  $2  billion 
in  military  supplies  into  Nicaragua, 
and  as  the  peace  process  contines  to  be 
discussed  down  there,  the  cease-fire, 
and  as  our  Contras,  the  Contras  that 
we  have  been  supporting  down  there, 
are  literally  dying  on  the  vine  for  lack 
of  food,  the  food  that  we  appropriated 
money  for  to  feed  them  during  this 
cease-fire  talk  that  is  taking  place,  the 
cease-fire  talks  that  are  taking  place, 
is  not  getting  to  the  Contras  in  the 
country.  As  a  result,  they  are  leaving 
the  country  and  going  to  Honduras 
and  other  countries  in  large  numbers 
because  they  cannot  get  food. 

We  are  seeing  the  demise  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua,  because  we 
are  not  providing  even  humanitarian 
aid  to  them;  at  least,  we  are  not  able 
to  get  it  through  to  them,  while  the 
Soviets,  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
or  first  4  months  of  this  year,  sent  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  in  additional 
military  supplies.  The  Communists  are 
getting  their  supplies.  They  are  ex- 
panding their  sphere  of  influence  in 
Nicaragua,  in  Mozambique,  in  Angola 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  we  are 
unilaterally  cutting  back  on  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fourth 
straight  year  of  real-dollar  decline  in 
defense  spending.  We  are  down  to 
about  26.2  percent,  last  year,  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  defense  spending. 

Back  during  the  Keiuiedy  time  it 
was  about  48.6  percent  of  total  spend- 
ing, 48.6  percent  of  total  spending  was 
for  defense  under  John  F.  Kennedy. 
In  the  early  1970's  it  was  over  40  per- 
cent, and  Jimmy  Carter  cut  defense 
spending  below  23  percent,  but  when 
Ronald  Reagan  talked  about  a  window 
of  vulnerability,  he  said  he  was  going 
to  increase  defense  spending  to  protect 
the  United  States  and  make  sure  we 
had  adequate  security.  He  was  able  to 
get  defense  spending  up  to  28  percent 
of  our  total  budget,  far  less  than  John 


F.  Kermedy.  far  less  than  the  1970's. 
but  still  better  than  under  Jimmy 
Carter.  We  are  now  going  to  see  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  defense  spending 
below  25  percent,  down  to  about  24.6 
or  24.7  percent,  and  we  are  going  to 
cut  $33  billion  out  of  defense  spending 
this  year  and  $50  billion  out  over  the 
next  5  or  6  years,  a  total  reduction  of 
$300  billion  while  the  Soviets  are 
spending  15  to  17  percent  of  their 
GNP  each  and  every  year  tc  upgrade 
their  defenses  and  their  offensive  ca- 
pability, and  they  are  building  a  huge 
war  machine  unparalleled  in  our  life- 
times. Even  Hitler  did  not  build  up 
like  the  Soviets  are  building  as  we 
speak. 

We  are  in  danger  of  imilateral  disar- 
mament. The  Soviet  Union  is  not  dis- 
arming. On  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
mentioned  earlier  in  my  talk  and  from 
quoting  from  the  Sovet  military  hand- 
book of  1988,  they  are  building  up  at  a 
very  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  cutting  de- 
fense spending  below  where  we  have 
cut  it  is  unconscionable.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable. We  must  let  our  colleagues 
in  this  body  and  the  other  body  know 
that  to  cut  defense  spending  by  $300 
billion  over  the  next  5  to  6  years  is 
something  we  cannot  tolerate  and 
have  a  sound  defense  system  to  make 
sure  that  the  security  of  this  Nation  is 
ensured,  and  to  make  sure  that  free- 
dom is  ensured. 

If  cuts  must  be  made,  they  must  not 
be  draconian.  They  must  be  based  on 
coherent  strategic  planning  and  realis- 
tic risk  assessment,  and  that  was  not 
done  here  on  the  floor  today  or  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Carlucci  said  in  a  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  hearing,  when  I  asked 
him  a  question  about  defense  cuts,  he 
said.  "If  the  current  trend  continues, 
the  deterrent  capability  could  be 
eroded  to  the  point  where  the  risks  are 
unacceptable."  and  I  submit  that  we 
are  heading  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  what  the  So- 
viets are  all  about.  In  November  of  last 
year,  prior  to  coming  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  gave  a  speech  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  and  in  that  speech  he 
made  the  following  statement,  and 
this  was  about  4  weeks  before  he 
signed  the  INF  Treaty  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  with  President  Reagan,  he 
said.  "In  October  1917  we  irrevocably 
departed  the  old  world.  We  are  head- 
ing toward  a  new  world,  the  world  of 
communism.  We  shall  never  deviate 
from  that  path." 

Think  about  that  now.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, before  signing  the  INF  Treaty, 
which  in  my  view  was  a  terrible  mis- 
take, 4  weeks  before  he  signed  that 
treaty,  he  made  that  statement  that, 
"In  October  1917  we  irreversibly  de- 
parted the  old  world.  We  are  heading 
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In  1934  the  Prime  Minis- 
Britain  was  a  man  named 
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lisarmament  conference  in 
wanted  disarmament  for 
world.  He  said  the  best  way 
was  to  disarm.  He  wanted 
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1939,  and  into  the  1940's. 
what  they  were  about.  He 
the  Nazi  threat  was.  We 
from  history  that  unilat- 


eral disarmament  will  not  bring  peace. 
Cutting  back  on  our  defense  capability 
will  not  bring  peace.  It  invites  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  our  chief  adver- 
sary, the  Soviet  Union.  They  will  per- 
ceive it  as  weakness,  and  they  will 
push  very  rapidly  to  expand  their 
sphere  of  influence  and  control  over 
various  parts  of  the  world, 
a  1815 
They  are  moving  in  Central  America 
right  now,  they  are  moving  in  south- 
em  Africa  right  now,  they  are  moving 
in  northern  Africa  right  now.  they  are 
moving  in  the  Middle  East  right  now, 
they  are  moving  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
right  now,  and  they  are  building  their 
military  capability  up  like  they  have 
never  built  it  up  before,  and  we  are 
cutting  defense.  It  is  crazy. 

These  projections  of  a  $300  billion 
cut  over  the  next  5  years,  as  I  said 
before,  is  unconscionable.  The  No.  1 
objective  of  government,  at  least  in 
our  country  when  our  forefathers 
wrote  the  Constitution,  was  to  provide 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  so  that 
we  would  always  remain  free.  That 
was  the  No.  1  objective,  and  if  we  start 
unilaterally  disarming  as  they  did 
prior  to  World  War  II,  we  invite  Soviet 
aggression. 

Conversely,  if  we  keep  our  defenses 
up,  we  make  sure  we  spend  adequately 
and  we  meet  them  as  far  as  their  capa- 
bility is  concerned,  if  we  deploy  a 
Midgetman  missile  system  to  counter- 
mand or  counteract  against  their  SS- 
25's,  if  we  make  sure  we  have  a  rail 
mobile  system  for  our  MX's,  then  we 
will  be  able  to  detour  their  aggressive 
acts  and  stop  them  from  taking  us 
down  that  long  slippery  road  toward 
another  war. 

They  are  moving  all  over  the  world. 
For  us  to  unilaterally  disarm  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  would  like  to 
end  by  saying  let  us  learn  from  histo- 
ry. Let  us  learn  from  what  happened 
prior  to  World  War  II.  Let  us  study 
what  the  Communists  have  been 
doing.  Let  us  read  what  they  are  doing 
right  now  in  this  book  entitled, 
"Soviet  Military  Power  1988."  And  let 
us  not  make  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past.  If  we  do  that,  I 
think  we  will  remain  strong  and  free. 
If  we  do  not.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  our  kids  involved  in  wars  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  elsewhere  that  are 
totally  unnecessary. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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PERMANENT  PROHIBITION  ON 

ASAT  TESTING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuTTO).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown  1  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,    the    recent    defeat    in    the 


House  of  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  which  would 
have  made  permanent  existing  law 
prohibiting  tests  of  the  F-15  launched 
miniature  homing  vehicle  [MHV]  anti- 
satellite  [Asat]  weapon,  unless  the  So- 
viets test  their  Asat  system,  moves  me 
to  offer  these  remarks.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CouGHLiNl  and  I  have  offered 
this  amendment  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  it  has  been  approved  each 
year.  Because  the  Air  Force  has  can- 
celed the  particular  Asat  system  to 
which  our  amendment  refers,  we  felt 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  limit 
its  application  to  a  timespan  of  1  year, 
but  that  it  should  be  made  permanent. 
Obviously,  if  there  is  no  longer  a  possi- 
bility of  proceeding  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  system,  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  as  to  whether  it  can 
be  tested  or  not. 

Why.  therefore,  did  about  two  dozen 
Members  who  have  supported  this 
amendment  in  prior  years  decide  to 
vote  against  it  this  year? 

The  most  commonly  offered  answer 
was  that  these  Members  were  fearful 
of  the  permanent  nature  of  the  testing 
restriction. 

Another  explanation  was  that  these 
members  felt  that  passage  of  the 
amendment  was  not  necessary,  be- 
cause of  the  cancellation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  third  explanation  was  that  these 
Members  felt  that  it  was  no  longer 
good  arms  control  policy,  since  the 
President  was  now  a  vigorous  propo- 
nent of  arms  control  and  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  seek  a  reasonable  Asat 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, without  further  restrictions  by  the 
Congress. 

Each  of  these  reasons  may  have  in- 
fluenced some  of  the  members  who 
changed  their  votes  this  year.  Howev- 
er. I  believe  that  there  are  other 
forces  at  work,  and  larger  issues  at 
stake,  which  require  some  exploration. 
I  would  like  to  undertake  that  explora- 
tion in  my  following  remarks. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Air  Force,  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  White  House 
made  a  strong  and  coordinated  effort 
to  defeat  the  Brown-Coughlin  amend- 
ment this  year.  This  vigor  of  this 
effort  was  surprising  in  light  of  the 
minimal  effect  of  the  amendment.  It 
cannot  be  explained  solely  on  the  basis 
of  an  intent  to  reactivate  the  F-15 
launched  MHV  Asat  Program— al- 
though that  intent  has  been  voiced  by 
Air  Force  spokesmen— because  the 
chances  of  securing  additional  funding 
for  the  MHV  Asat  through  reprogram- 
ming  or  a  supplemental  appropriation 
are  extremely  small.  Are  there  other 
reasons  for  this  escalation  of  effort  to 
defeat  a  rather  innocuous  amend- 
ment? Clearly  there  are. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Establishment  is 
now  moving  very  aggressively  toward 


the  development  of  a  sophisticated 
war-fighting  capability  in  space,  using 
both  ground-based  and  space-based 
assets.  That  hoped-for  capability  in- 
cludes: 

First.  The  deployment  of  a  phase  1 
space-based  ballistic  missile  defense 
for  the  protection  primarily  of  our 
land-based  missiles. 

Second.  A  vast  Increase  in  space- 
based  assets  for  surveillance,  warning, 
communication,  positioning,  and  tar- 
geting of  mobile  as  well  as  fixed  tar- 
gets. 

Third.  A  similar  increase  in  Earth- 
based  assets  to  supplement  the  space 
assets,  including  systems  for  use  by 
unit  commanders  in  the  field  or  at  sea. 

Fourth.  A  satellite  negation  capabil- 
ity—a family  of  Asat's— for  attacking 
the  military  spacecraft  of  an  adversary 
at  all  altitudes,  using  both  ground- 
based  and  space-based  technologies. 

All  of  this  activity  is  endorsed  by  De- 
fense Department  policy,  embodied  in 
White  House  policy  directives.  Defense 
Department  space  policy  statements, 
and  requirements  documents  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  is  explained  in 
some  detail  in  an  excellent  statement 
by  Gen.  John  L.  Piotrowski.  USAF. 
Commander  in  Chief.  U.S.  Space  Com- 
mand, before  the  R&D  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
March  10.  1988. 

In  seeking  to  develop  the  many  dif- 
ferent components  of  this  space  war- 
fighting  capability  a  wide  variety  of 
actions  are  taking  place,  including  in- 
teresting conflicts  within  the  Defense 
Establishment  itself.  The  fact  that 
much  of  this  activity  is  classified 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  Congress  to 
exercise  reasonable  oversight  and 
policy  direction.  I  have  commented  on 
this  point  before  in  other  speeches, 
and  in  fact  it  was  this  problem  which 
led  to  my  resignation  from  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  last  year.  I 
will  develop  this  point  further  in  a 
later  speech. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  very  high 
and  rapidly  increasing  priority  being 
given  to  the  development  of  a  war- 
fighting  capability  in  space  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  vigorous  effort  made  this 
year  to  defeat  the  Asat  amendment.  It 
is  simply  unacceptable  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  to  this  administra- 
tion that  the  Congress  should  estab- 
lish or  continue  a  precedent  of  inter- 
vening in  the  vital  area  of  Asat  testing 
and  deployment,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  an  Asat  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets.  To  fur- 
ther extend  the  arms  control  environ- 
ment in  space  would  strangle  the 
hopes  of  many  in  this  administration 
and  the  military  to  develop  space  as 
the  new  "high  ground"  for  military 
conquest. 

This  is  not  a  peripheral  issue  at  the 
Pentagon,  nor  should  it  be  in  the  Con- 
gress. According  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  journal  Military  Space  (April  25. 


1988)  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
now  planning  for  "a  multiservice  space 
negation  system.  The  advanced  Asat 
Program  is  being  managed  by  a  De- 
fense Department  general  office  steer- 
ing group."  The  article  goes  on  to 
State: 

For  the  near-term,  all  three  services  are 
now  evaluating  kinetic-kill  Asat's  that  could 
be  based  on  ground  vehicles,  ships  or  air- 
craft. DOD  hopes  to  start  tests  of  a  new  ki- 
netic-kill Asat  in  the  early  1990's. 

The  Air  Force  Space  Division  plans 
to  award  multiple  contracts  for  studies 
of  kinetic-kill  Asat's  in  the  near 
future,  with  work  on  the  contract  to 
start  July  1.  1988.  according  to  Mili- 
tary Space. 

Can  we  now  understand  better  why 
the  Defense  Department  feels  so 
strongly  about  an  amendment  which 
would  ban  tests  against  a  target  in 
space  of  a  kinetic-kill  vehicle,  even  one 
they  have  discarded? 

DOD's  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Brown-Coughlin  amendment  becomes 
even  clearer  when  one  looks  at  current 
activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative [SDI]  Program,  another  key 
component  of  the  Pentagon's  proposed 
space  war-fighting  capability.  SDI's 
proposed  space-based  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  is  moving  rather  quick- 
ly toward  an  architecture  that  looks 
more  and  more  like  the  "high  fron- 
tier" proposal  made  by  Gen.  Daniel 
Graham  in  1982.  General  Graham 
should  take  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  after  5  years  and  $15  billion,  the 
SDIO  is  admitting  that  he  had  the 
best  idea  for  a  space-based  missile  de- 
fense system,  and  he  offered  it  to  us 
for  free,  before  the  President  ever 
made  his  star  wars  speech.  The  es- 
sence of  the  high  frontier  proposal  is 
thousands  of  kinetic  kill  vehicles, 
launched  from  hundreds  of  satellites 
in  permanent  orbits  which  cover  the 
Soviet  Union's  missile  fields.  The 
system  would  of  course  need  the  sen- 
sors and  computers  which  SDIO  has 
been  working  on  for  the  past  few 
years,  as  well  as  a  new  generation  of 
kinetic  kill  vehicles. 

This  system  is  now  described  as  a 
phase  1  ballistic  missile  defense,  which 
could  be  deployed  in  the  short  term  in 
order  to  provide  some  protection  to 
U.S.  land-based  missiles,  but  not  to  the 
general  population.  Obviously,  the 
SDI-generated  new  kinetic  kill  vehicles 
will  look  very  much  like  the  old  Asat 
kinetic  kill  vehicles,  and  will  have  to 
be  tested  against  objects  in  space,  just 
as  Asat's  do. 

Today,  the  testing  in  space  of  sys- 
tems with  ABM  capability  is  prohibit- 
ed by  the  ABM  Treaty.  There  is  no 
such  treaty  restriction  on  the  testing 
of  Asat's.  Almost  every  analysis  of  SDI 
has  concluded  that  while  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  about  its  ability  to 
produce  a  missile  defense,  it  will 
produce  a  variety  of  potential  Asat's. 
This  is  one  of  the  central  conclusions 


of  the  recently  completed  but  not  yet 
released  SDI  report  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  That  analysis 
shows  that  most  missile  defense  tech- 
nologies for  use  against  targets  in 
space  will  achieve  Asat  capabilities 
long  before  they  are  applicable  to 
BMD  missions.  As  a  result.  OTA  pre- 
dicts heavy  pressure  from  the  military 
establishment  to  deploy  such  weapons 
as  they  become  feasible,  whether  or 
not  they  hold  promise  for  missile  de- 
fense. 

A  case  will  be  made,  and  already  has 
been,  that  tests  of  these  technologies 
in  an  Asat  mode  would  not  fall  under 
the  prohibition  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  Asat  loophole  within  the  ABM 
Treaty  constitutes  another  reason  for 
the  DOD's  vigorous  opposition  to  con- 
gressional restrictions  on  the  testing 
of  Asat  kinetic-kill  vehicles. 

One  caimot  enter  into  an  analysis  of 
the  kind  that  I  am  making  here  with- 
out proceeding  to  discuss  even  broader 
issues  of  defense  policy.  I  will  confess 
that  this  is  not  a  policy  area  in  which  I 
can  claim  detailed  knowledge.  I  have 
ventured  into  the  space  weapons 
debate  because  I  am  concerned  about, 
and  have  some  knowledge  of.  the  de- 
velopment of  space  for  human  use. 
But  I  think  that  it  is  becoming  neces- 
sary for  all  Members  to  become  more 
involved  in  this  critical  policy  area, 
which  wiU  determine  the  future  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  military  for  seeking  to 
exploit  the  space  environment  for  se- 
curity purposes.  I  have  said  many 
times  that  the  development  of  space 
technology  for  surveillance,  early 
warning,  communication,  positioning, 
and  other  similar  activities  has  been  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  U.S.  security 
through  the  force-enhancing  effects  of 
these  technologies.  Such  spacecraft 
have  likewise  contributed  to  stability 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets  by  re- 
ducing, by  orders  of  magnitude,  the 
uncertainty  which  each  side  feels 
about  the  other's  capabilities  and  ac- 
tions. I  wish  to  expand  these  positive 
security  and  stability  enhancing  as- 
pects of  space  development. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  the 
defense  establishment  would  regard 
space  as  an  analog  of  the  oceans,  and 
in  addition  to  exploiting  its  force-en- 
hancing and  stability-enhancing  capa- 
bilities, would  seek  to  establish  a  space 
control  effort,  in  the  same  fashion  as 
it  seeks  for  control  of  the  seas.  Nations 
have  pursued  such  policies  for  the  con- 
trol of  their  environment  for  millenia, 
first  on  the  land,  then  on  the  seas,  in 
the  air.  and  now  in  space.  Nations 
have  likewise  exploited  for  security 
purposes,  each  new  technology  created 
by  human  ingenuity  from  the  bow  and 
arrow,  through  gunpowder  and  on  to 
nuclear  weapons.  The  bulk  of  mankind 
still  thinks  in  terms  of  achieving  secu- 
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At  the  heart  of  the  old  way  of  think- 
ing is  the  idea  that  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity requires  that  it  should  be  able  to 
project  overwhelming  power  through- 
out the  globe,  control  the  seas,  the  air. 
and  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  JCS 
Multicommand  Required  Operational 
Capability  (MROC,  SM  77-88).  as 
quoted  by  General  Piotrowski  •*•  •  • 
provide  a  satellite  negation  capability 
at  aU  of  the  altitudes  where  hostile 
space  systems  operate."  General  Pio- 
trowski makes  the  future  statement 
that: 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  our  space 
assets,  and  the  continued  need  to  project 
power  to  deter  war  and  control  escalation 
during  conflict,  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  begin  to  develop  and  deploy 
an  operational  satellite  negation  system  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
weigh  the  words  of  General  Piotrowski 
very  carefully.  He  is  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Space  Command, 
with  all  that  implies  in  terms  of  pro- 
fessional ability  and  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  "I  am  the  mil- 
tiary  commander  uniquely  charged  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
control  space  in  conflict"  said  General 
Piotrowski  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  must  also  weigh  the 
words  of  the  general's  counterparts  in 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marines,  who  also  have  JCS 
validated  requirements  for  similar  ca- 
pabilities within  their  own  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. But  it  would  be  helpful  if 
we  were  to  weigh  these  words  in  the 
light  of  some  vision  of  a  new  and  more 
peaceful  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress, 
which  has  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  determining  the  level  of  military 
forces  necessary  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional   security,    must    become    much 
more  involved  in  the  process  of  defin- 
ing    the     "validated     requirements" 
which  are  among  the  first  steps  in  the 
military  acquisition  process.  We  have 
seen  the  problems  involved  in  the  pro- 
curement of  complex  military  systems 
and  the  Congress  has  devoted  great 
effort  to  improving  that  process.  But 
improving    the    procurement    process 
has  a  miniscule  impact  on  defense  ex- 
penditures compared  to  the  impact  of 
faulty  threat  assessment  and  require- 
ments definition.  These  processes  can 
be  badly  skewed  by  hypothetical,  ex- 
aggerated, or  biased  intelligence  esti- 
mates and  by  the  input  of  self-serving 
contractors,  as  well  as  by  the  ideologi- 
cal biases  of  those  in  high  office,  yet 
they  are  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
military  demand  for  increasingly  ex- 
pensive, often  destabilizing,  and  fre- 
quently unworkable  new  high-technol- 
ogy systems. 

Many  competent  military  analysts, 
including  present  and  former  high- 
ranking  officers,  have  concluded  that 
the  contribution  of  an  Asat  capability 
to  U.S.  security  is  minimal,  if  not  neg- 


ative. In  the  view  of  these  analysts 
such  a  capability: 

First,  would  have  little  or  no  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  Soviets  in  the  case 
of  either  limited  war  or  a  major  nucle- 
ar war.  because  of  the  asymmetrical 
dependence  on  satellites  of  the  two 
sides,  with  the  United  States  being 
more  dependent; 

Second,  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  battle  fleets,  or  other 
potential  targets; 

Third,  would  be  less  effective  in  pro- 
tecting U.S.  space  assets  than  would  a 
vigorous  effort  to  increase  satellite 
survivability  through  hardening,  ma- 
neuverability, use  of  stealth  technol- 
ogies, on-orbit  spares,  keep-out  zones, 
rapid  relaunch  of  key  assets,  adequate 
ground  reserves  of  both  satellites  and 
launchers,  and  similar  programs,  all  of 
which  are  in  process,  or  under  consid- 
eration. 

Fourth,  if  deployed,  could  be  easily 
countered  by  the  Soviets  using  the 
same  technologies  listed  above. 

Fifth,  if  successfully  used  to  destroy 
Soviet  warning,  reconnaissance,  com- 
munication, and  other  satellites,  in  an 
escalation  scenario,  could  provoke  a 
spasm  response  and  mitigate  against 
rapid  termination  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. 

Sixth,  would  motivate  an  immediate 
Soviet  target  to  develop  and  deploy  an 
advanced  Asat  of  their  own. 

Responsible     military    commanders 
have   frequently   expressed   the   view 
that  the  United  States  would  benefit 
from  limiting  or  banning  weapons  in 
space.  At  a  forum  on  space  and  nation- 
al security  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion on  March  2,  1988,  reported  in  the 
Washington   Post  of  March   3,    1988, 
Navy  Vice  Adm.  William  E.  Ramsey, 
who  is  vice  commander  of  the  North 
American    Aerospace    Defense    Com- 
mand and  deputy  commander  of  the 
Space  Command  in  Colorado  Springs, 
said  "We  should  have  as  a  national  ob- 
jective •  •  *  an  environment  in  space 
where  weapons  are  not  introduced." 
Vice  Admiral  Ramsey  joined  several 
other  speakers  at  the  Brookings  sym- 
posium in  suggesting  that  the  adminis- 
tration at  least  pursue  a  ban  on  weap- 
ons capable  of  destroying  satellites. 
Air  Force  Gen.  Robert  T.  Herres,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
at   this   same   meeting,   is   quoted   as 
saying  "chances  are  we  would  like  to 
see"  a  negotiated  limit  on  space  weap- 
ons, if  not  a  ban.  General  Herres  also 
said  that  verification  of  a  space  weap- 
ons ban  would  be   far  less  difficult 
than  verifying   limitations  on   earth- 
bound  weapons  such  as  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles,  according  to  the  Post 
article.  Likewise,  a  report  issued  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  December  1984.  stated: 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  study  that 
arms  control  measures  for  antisatellite 
weapons  can  support  U.S.  security  interests. 


It  is  possible  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
the  Space  Command,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  carefully  corisidered  all  of 
these  objections  to  Asat  development, 
and  the  advantages  of  an  arms  control 
regime  in  space,  and  on  balance  have 
determined  that  they  are  without 
merit.  I  would  feel  much  more  com- 
fortable if  I  knew  that  such  consider- 
ation had  been  given,  that  it  had  been 
reviewed  by  an  objective  and  compe- 
tent scientific  and  policy-oriented  ex- 
ternal review  panel,  and  that  the  proc- 
ess was  subject  to  congressional  over- 
sight and  debate.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  such  is  not  the  case. 

Likewise,  our  national  security  is  se- 
riously degraded  if  we  do  not  properly 
comprehend  and  address  the  full 
range  of  threats  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed as  a  nation,  including  not  only 
the  military,  but  the  ideological,  the 
economic,  and  the  threats  of  social 
and  moral  corruption.  We  cannot 
expect  the  military  leaders  of  our 
country  to  make  these  judgments  for 
us.  Only  enlightened  political  leader- 
ship, attuned  both  to  history  and  to 
the  potential  of  our  people  and  the 
world,  can  make  these  judgments,  as 
was  done  so  brilliantly  by  our  prede- 
cessors 200  years  ago.  In  more  recent 
years  a  great  Republican  President. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  increasingly  dis- 
turbed by  the  influence  of  the  military 
industrial  complex  wrote: 

Our  security  is  the  total  product  of  our 
economic,  intellectual,  moral  and  military 
strength. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth.  It 
happens  that  defense  is  a  field  in  which  I 
have  had  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime, 
and  if  I  have  learned  anything,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  a  country  can  satis- 
fy the  craving  for  absolute  security— but  it 
can  easily  bankrupt  itself,  morally  and  eco- 
nomically, in  attempting  to  reach  that  illu- 
sory goal  through  arms  alone.  The  military 
establishment,  not  productive  of  itself,  nec- 
essarily must  feed  on  the  energy,  productivi- 
ty and  brainpower  of  the  country,  and  if  it 
takes  too  much,  our  total  strength  declines. 
(Quoted  in  L.A.  Times  article,  Sunday,  July 
10,  1983.  part  VI,  p.  3.) 

Wise  and  perceptive  students  of  our 
dynamic  human  society  perceive  that 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
dominate  world  affairs  is  on  the  wane, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be.  Our  Nation 
was  not  founded  to  be  a  world  empire. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  achieve  the 
most  of  which  we  are  capable,  to  set 
standards  of  excellence  in  every  form 
of  himian  achievement,  to  inspire  all 
people  with  our  vision,  but  not  to  be 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  populous, 
or  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  for 
those  are  fleeting  things  already  pass- 
ing from  us.  The  center  of  population, 
of  wealth,  and  of  technological  devel- 
opment in  the  21st  century  will  prob- 
ably be  in  China  and  its  Asian  neigh- 
bors. We  should  be  their  partners,  not 
their  masters.  Europe,  including  the 
Soviets,  and  Latin  America,  will  like- 
wise be  major  forces  in  the  world,  but 
not  dominant.  Because  the  world  will 


be  a  global  market  and  a  global  com- 
munity, our  progress  will  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  cooperate  with  and  help 
each  other,  not  on  our  ability  to 
threaten  each  other. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  a 
farsighted  "threat  assessment"  to  our 
future  in  space  might  well  be  more 
concerned  that  the  additional  re- 
sources required  for  "a  satellite  nega- 
tion capability  at  all  of  the  altitudes 
where  hostile  space  systems  operate," 
which  I  estimate  conservatively  to  cost 
25  billion  in  current  dollars,  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  additional  re- 
sources, above  current  base-line  pro- 
jections, necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  create  a  world-class  space  in- 
frastructure for  peaceful  purposes,  in- 
cluding an  advanced  space  transporta- 
tion system,  space  station,  space  indus- 
trial facilities,  space  communication 
system,  space-based  Earth  observing 
system,  and  other  related  assets. 

That  we  are  at  a  crisis  in  our  civilian 
space  program  is  now  widely  recog- 
nized. This  week  a  CBO  report  de- 
scribes the  crisis  in  great  detail.  A 
Washington  Post  headline  (May  10. 
1988  p.  A19)  says  "Congress  at  Cross- 
roads on  NASA  Budget,  Study  Says." 
The  story,  based  on  the  CBO  report, 
goes  on  to  say: 

Congress  must  either  drastically  increase 
the  resources  devoted  to  the  space  program 
or  "redirect  NASA's  program  to  accomplish 
more  limited  goals." 

Continuing  to  quote  the  report,  the 
story  says: 

If  Congress  *  *  *  fails  to  grant  a  big  in- 
crease in  the  budget  of  the  space  pro- 
gram *  *  *  [it]  would  also  mean  that  Con- 
gress was  placing  a  low  value  on  the  nation's 
leadership  in  space. 

•  •  *  The  time  for  an  honest-to-God,  rock- 
hard  national  debate  is  at  hand. 

Those  of  us  who  are  closest  to  the 
space  program  know  that  the  CBO 
report  is  on  the  mark,  even  possibly 
understated.  Unfortunately,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  placed  in  the  complete- 
ly unrealistic  position  of  having  to 
play  off  the  space  program  against  im- 
portant social  programs  such  as  hous- 
ing for  the  poor,  care  of  our  veterans, 
or  support  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

We  must  escape  from  that  box. 

The  real  trade-off  is  that  between  a 
vitally  necessary  civilian  space  pro- 
gram, and  a  completely  unnecessary 
and  potentially  very  dangerous,  crash 
program  to  put  weapons  in  space,  be- 
ginning with  a  $25  billion  Asat  weapon 
and  an  estimated  $250  billion  phase  1 
BMD  system. 

The  signal  that  the  House  has  given 
in  defeating  the  Brown-Coughlin 
amendment  is  that  we  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  civilian  space  program  for 
a  pie-in-the-sky  Asat  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  one  can  ask  if 
our  security  is  threatened  more  by  the 
certain  erosion  of  our  civilian  space— 


and  related  high  technology— leader- 
ship, or  by  the  hypothetical  possibility 
that  the  Soviet's  rudimentary  co-orbit- 
al Asat,  untested  now  for  5  years, 
would  be  used  against  United  States 
space  assets  in  a  conventional  war  sce- 
nario that  would  not  escalate  to  nucle- 
ar. I  make  this  precise  qualification 
because  of  the  simple  fact  that  in  a 
nuclear  war  scenario  all  of  the  space 
assets  of  every  nation  can  be,  and  will 
be,  destroyed  by  existing  capabilities, 
such  as  direct  ascent  nuclear-armed 
space  interceptors.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Soviets  have  this  capabil- 
ity, as  do  several  other  nuclear  powers, 
and  such  systems  have  t)een  deployed 
for  decades. 

Going  beyond  the  simplistic  argu- 
ment that  "they  have  one.  so  we  need 
one,"  frequently  offered  by  Asat  sup- 
porters, let  us  examine  some  addition- 
al possible  reasons  in  the  minds  of 
military  planners  to  justify  an  Asat  ca- 
pability. It  has  become  common 
knowledge,  reflected  in  several  critical 
reviews,  that  the  greatest  threat  to  a 
deployed  United  States  BMD  system  is 
an  effective  Soviet  Asat  capability, 
which  can  negate  the  critical  space- 
based  elements  in  our  system.  Much  of 
present  military  concern  with  Asat's, 
although  rarely  expressed,  is  based  on 
a  futile  hope  that  we  can  develop  a  ca- 
pability to  negate,  not  just  Soviet  sat- 
ellites, but  potential  Soviet  Asat's, 
thus  providing  a  gossamer  veil  of  pro- 
tection to  our  anticipated  space-based 
BMD  system,  of  whatever  type.  A  sec- 
ondary concern  is  that  the  Soviets 
might  create  a  workable  space-based 
BMD  system  of  their  own,  and  we 
would  need  the  capability  to  destroy  it 
with  our  Asat  system. 

Military  space-war  planners  are  thus 
embarking  upon  a  course  remarkably 
simUar  to  the  nuclear  weapons  plan- 
ning of  the  past  40  years.  At  least  one 
key  actor.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  has  been 
involved  in  both  activities.  Both 
sides— United  States  and  U.S.S.R— 
spawned  generation  after  generation 
of  exciting  new  ways  to  create,  deploy, 
and  potentially  use  these  nuclear 
weapons,  creating  increased  anxiety 
and  insecurity  for  the  entire  world, 
and  probably  contributing  to  the  even- 
tual relative  economic  decline  of  both 
sides.  Do  we  want  to  continue  down 
that  road? 

After  40  years  we  seem  to  be  making 
a  tentative  start  on  the  more  rational 
course  of  reversing  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  as  has  been  true 
of  every  arms  control  effort  that  I 
know  of.  we  are  now  seeing  a  counter- 
effort  to  expand  military  spending  in 
those  areas  not  subject  to  arms  control 
limitations,  that  is,  Asat  weapons  in 
space. 

Instead  of  seizing  the  great  opportu- 
nity now  opened  to  us  by  the  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  assidu- 
ously seeking  major  arms  reductions 
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their  Asat  requirements. 

I  wiU  not  discuss  and  analyze  the  in- 
telligence policy  issues  at  this  time.  I 
begaji  that  process  last  year  in  memos 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee.    I    will    address   some    of 
these  issues  in  later  speeches,  in  which 
I  will  make  the  case  that  classification 
has  been  used  not  to  protect  national 
security  but  to  inhibit  policy  discus- 
sion of  critical  issues  and  to  protect 
flawed    decisionmaking    by    the    "old 
guard,"  which  is  committed  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  arms  race, 
ici^      ^.-'.r      -o Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  ex- 
surface  of  the  Earth,  to    pressing  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
track    everything    that    will  join  with  me  in  reviewing  the  situ- 
ation  which   I    address   in   these    re- 
marks. I  recognize  that  I  have  been  in- 
complete in  my  analysis,  possibly  mis- 
taken   in   some    respects,    undeniably 
biased   in   my   point   of   view.   These 
faults  can  be  corrected  with  your  help. 
To  the  degree  that  I  am  correct,  we 
will  need  to  join  together  in  action  to 
redress  the  problem,  for  the  sake  of 
our  countries'  future. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


traneous  matter:) 
Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  KoNNYU. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brennan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous  consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative    program    and    any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Craig)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Craig,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Marlenee.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cheney,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.   Denny  Smith,   for  5  minutes, 

today. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  for  5  minutes, 

today. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  for  5 

minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brennan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Williams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  for  5  minutes. 

today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Penny,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request):) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3.  An  act  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  9.  1988: 
H.R.  1811.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  presump- 
tion service  connection  to  veterans  (and  sur- 
vivors of  such  veterans)  who  participated  in 
atmospheric  or  underwater  nuclear  tests  as 
part  of  the  United  States  nuclear  weapons 
testing  program  or  on  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan,  and 
who  suffer  from  certain  diseases  that  may 
be  attributable  to  exposure  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2616.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise,  improve,  and 
extend  various  veterans'  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prances 
Silver. 
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H.R.  3025.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Appalachian  States 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact;  and 

H.R.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
W.  Gay. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  May  12.  1988,  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3605.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  the  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  been  reap- 
portioned on  a  basis  that  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1515(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

3606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  twelfth  annual  report  on  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission's  com- 
pliance with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1987,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3608.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  such  title  for  fiscal  year  1989  and 
1990,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL:  Committee  on  Apropria- 
tions.  H.R.  4567.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  and  water  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  100-618).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  262.  A  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  should  conduct  a  full 
investigation  into  the  management  of  Texas 
Air  Corporation  and  Eastern  Air  Lines  since 
Eastern's  acquisition  by  Texas  Air  Corpora- 
tion; with  amendments  (Rept.  100-619.)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  4567.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  4568.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
law  enforcement  officers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees   on    Education    and    Labor    and    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOSCO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Shumway,  and  Mr.  Hercer): 
H.R.  4569.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  undertake  actions  to  limit 
damage  to  natural  resources  and  deteriora- 
tion of  wood  fiber  on  certain  national  for- 
ests damaged  by  wildfire  during  1987,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By     Mr.     ROSE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.     DoRNAN     of     California.     Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  McCloskey): 
H.R.  4570.  A  bill  concerning  human  rights 
violations  in  Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic 
of  China;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  4571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1986    to    provide    that 
income  of  a  child  on  investments  attributa- 
ble to  the  child's  earned  income  shall  not  be 
taxed  at  the  parents'  rate  of  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  4572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  the  use  of 
succeeding  fiscal  year  Pell  Grant  appropria- 
tions to  meet  prior  fiscal  year  shortfalls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (by  request): 
H.R.  4573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  alter 
native  reduction  formulas  in  the  event  of 
shortfalls  in  Pell  grant  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KASICH  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER): 

H.R.  4574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  pro- 
grams under  which  awards  may  be  made  to 
Federal  employees  for  superior  accomplish- 
ments or  cost  savings  disclosures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McHUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTE): 

H.R.  4575.  A  bill  to  amend  section  124  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  use  of  foreign  assistance  loan  repayments 
for  development  activities)  to  authorize  the 
use  of  up  to  $75,000,000  in  loan  repayments 
in  accordance  with  that  section  during  fiscal 
year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  McC^RERY,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Parris. 
Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
KONNYU.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Miss  Schneider. 


Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr.    Buechmer.    Mrs. 
VncANOvicH,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Bal- 
lenger.  Mr.  Upton,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,     Mrs.     Morella.     Mr. 
Gunderson.     Mr.     Boehlert,     Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Walker,   Mr.   Kyl.   Mr.   Donald   E. 
Lukens,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Bartixtt, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Smith,   Mr.   Dornan   of   California, 
Mr.   Faontroy.  Mrs.   Bentley,  Mr. 
Conyers.  and  Mr.  Wortley): 
H.R.  4576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
handicap,  national  origin,  or  age  in  employ- 
ment in  the  legislative  or  judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  to  establish 
the  Employment  Review  Board  composed  of 
senior  Federal  Judges,  which  shall  have  au- 
thority to  adjudicate  claims  regarding  such 
discrimination;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor.  House  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  4577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  to  extend  its  coverage  to  tempwrary 
structures  used  in  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  4578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  provide  an  additional  ex- 
emption to  program  ineligibility  for  produc- 
tion on  highly  erodible  land,  and  to  provide 
a  2-year  moratorium  on  that  program  ineli- 
gibility while  Its  effects  are  studied:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  4579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  financing  of  general  election  campaigns 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  limit 
contributions  by  nonparty  multicandldate 
political  committees  In  election  campaigns 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  House  Administration  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  4580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  freelance 
authors,   photographers,   and   artists   from 
the  capitalization  rules  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  and  for  other  purp>oses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  4581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  use  of 
the    employment    verification    paperwork 
system  voluntary  for  recruiters  and  refer- 
rers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4582.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Florida  to  use  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
apportioned  to  the  State  of  Florida  for  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  or  bridge  to  replace 
the  i7th  Street  Causeway  Bridge  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  PL,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  4583.  A  bill  entitled:    "The  New  Me- 
lones  Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STALUNGS: 
H.R.  4584.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  develop- 
ment of  public  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  at  Minidoka  Dam  in  the  State  of 
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bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 

for  the  Taft  Institute 

year  1991;  to  the  Committee 
,  knd  Labor. 

<  ;HANDLER  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pascell.  Mr. 

Mr.     MacKay.     Mr. 

Skelton.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 

,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Huck- 

Tallon.   Mr.    Hutto.   Mr. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Ortiz. 

iIarris.   Mr.   Bustamante,   Mr. 

_...  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Apple- 

[jr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 

Mr.    Hall    of    Texas.    Mr. 

Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Michel, 

__  of  Olclahoma.  Mr.  Bal- 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

IjkcoMARSiNO.   Mrs.   Meyers   of 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 

Mack.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 

Hyde,   Mr.   Bereuter.   Mr. 

Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Burton 

,  Mr.  LowERY  of  Califor- 

Ar.    Lewis    of    Florida.    Mr. 

Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 

Mr.    Pawell,    Mr.    Upton, 

:.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Gon- 

,  and  Mr.  DeLay): 

Joint  resolution  expressing 

.    policy    regarding    reforms 

be  talcen  by  the  Government 

In  order  to  bring  about  lasting 

and  democracy  in  Nicara- 

C^mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
DORNAN  of  California  (for 
and    Mr.    Smith    of    New 


366.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Census 
Bureau;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

367  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  SUte  of  Missouri,  rela- 
tive to  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

368.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  a  postal  inspec- 
tion program;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

ice. 

369.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Young 
Americans  Act  of  1987;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor.  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


hims«  If 
Hamf  shire): 


Joint  resolution  designating 
mixed-breed  hybrid  dog  as 
dog;  to  the  Committee  on 
__  Civil  Service. 
ANDERSON: 

t.  Resolution  authorizing  the 

collection  of  statements  made 

the  late  Representative  Harold 

J  (hnson;   to   the  Committee  on 


Administration. 

SCHROEDER: 
.  Resolution  to  amend  and  to 
clause  9  of  rule  XLIII  and  clause 
_  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
R  ipresentatives.  relating  to  em- 
pi  ictices;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
and  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

cliiuse  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
presented  and  referred  as 


SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 

State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 

ind  social  maladjustments  en- 

r  military  personnel  and  family 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Hawaii,  relative  to  long-term  insti- 
cafle;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 


memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
llawaii,  relative  to  the  Fairness 
1 1  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  190:  Mr.  Saxton. 
H.R.  341:  Mr.  BouT-ter.  Mr.  Cohrter,  Mr. 
Gekas.  and  Mr.  Mack. 

H.R.  458:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bostamante.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.    813:    Mr.    Yates,    Mr.    Jontz,    Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr.  Espy. 
H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Udall. 
H.R.  1115:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
H.R.   1638:  Mr.  DePazio.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
AnCoiN,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  2595:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
H.R.  2800:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Packard. 
H.R.  3009:  Mr.  Matsui. 
H.R.  3322:  Mr.  Baker. 
H.R.  3382:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  3791:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Wise,  and 
Mr.  Hatcher. 
H.R.  3866:  Mr.  Hamilton. 
H.R.  3889:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
VOLKMER,     Mr.     Frost,     Mrs.     Meyers    of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Staggers,  and 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  3907:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
H.R.   3918:   Mr.   AuCoin.  Mr.   Miller   of 
Washington.    Mr.    Dicks.    Mr.    Russo.    Mr. 
Peichan.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKI.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado. 

H.R.  3919:  Mr.  Ballenger.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Mavroules,  and  Ms. 
Pelosi. 

H.R.    3944:    Mr.    Robert   P.    Smith,    Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  Mr.  Stange- 
land. 
H.R.  4024:  Mr.  Espy. 
H.R.  4032:  Mr.  Parris. 
H.R.  4088:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
H.R.  4111:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  4152:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Borski,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Stark,   Mr.   Ackerman,   Mr.   Waxman,   Mr. 


Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante. and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  4213:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Regula. 

H.R.  4261:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Robert  P. 

H.R.  4273:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  4277:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  4280:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4338:  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Foolietta,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  ^ 

H.R.  4373:  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4429:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  4468:  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Borski. 
and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4481:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Swindall. 
and  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  4503:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  4516:  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.J.  Res.  306:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  409:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.J.  Res.  423:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Carr. 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Manton. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Ms.  PoLOSi,  Mr.  Peppper.  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri. 
H.J.  Res.  452:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

and  Mr.  Hatcher. 
H.J.     Res.     461:     Mr.     Ballenger,     Mr. 

Sweeney,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Price  of  North 

Carolina.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr. 

Frost. 
H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Conyers,  and 

Mrs.  Byron. 
H.J.  Res.  540:  Mr.  Frost. 
H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mrs.  Byron. 
H.J.  Res.  556:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bonior, 

Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  de 

LA  Garza,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Garcia, 

Mr.   Goodling,   Mr.   Gordon,   Mr.   Hall  of 

Texas.     Mr.     Hansen,     Mr.     Harris,     Mr. 

Hefner,    Mr.    Henry,    Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr. 

Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 

Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Martinez, 

Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 

Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Nelson  of 

Florida,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Owens  of 

New  York.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Pat- 
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TERSON,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Trax- 
ler,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Waloren.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante, Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Quil- 
len, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 


Williams,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.  Con.  Res.  262:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Hutto.  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  and  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  284:  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Boulter.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Kolbe.  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 


H.  Con.  Res.  291:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  DePazio.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr. 
MacKay. 

H.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Frost. 
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Observer  Apr.  24,  1988] 
Spies  Smuggle  Arms 
[dy  Dhiren  Bhagat) 
—Caches  of  arms,  including 
smuggled  into  India  from 
by    terrorists    but    by    the 
lervices. 

incident  which  could 
..  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Govem- 
action  in  the  Punjab.  The  Ob- 
that  the  Research  and 
(Raw).  India's  external  intel- 
has  been  receiving  secret  con- 
irms. 

of  Thursday  19  Novem- 
alert  security  man  at  Indira 

airport  in  New  Delhi 

rolling  out  of  a  crate  which 

on   an  Indian  Airlines   flight 

The  crate  was  one  of  a  large 

,.  23  crates  according  to  my  in- 

( rates  according  to  the  airline's 


supervision  of  the  deputy  commissioner  of 
police.  R.K.  Neogi. 

The  examination  revealed  more  than 
dropped  bullets.  According  to  information 
obUined  by  The  Observer,  an  eyewitness 
claims  there  was  at  least  one  rocket  launch- 
er in  the  crates. 

A  dispute  began  between  customs  and  se- 
curity, each  claiming  the  credit  for  what 
they  l>elieved  to  be  an  incredible  discovery 
of  terrorist  contraband.  As  the  appreciation 
letters  were  being  written  out— letters  that 
would  help  the  officials  to  claim  a  reward— a 
man  in  civilian  clothes  identified  himself  to 
Neogi  as  an  operative  of  Raw. 

He  claimed  this  was  government  property 
and  whipped  away  the  crates  before  Neogis 
security  men  could  open  them  and  make  a 
inventory  of  the  contents.  According  to  the 
freight  records,  these  crates  were  collected 
from   the  cargo  warehouse   the  following 

day.  ^^  . 

The  crates  bore  two  addresses.  The  send- 
ers  address  was  given:  Director  General. 
Communications,  Pul-e.  Bag,  Hea.  Amoomi. 

Kabul.  ^  ,     _. 

The  consignment  was  addressed  to:  Direc- 
tor General.  Communications,  Sanchar 
Bhawan.  New  Delhi. 

Sanchar  Bhawan  is  the  building  which 
houses  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions, but  a  check  with  the  Ministry  re- 
vealed that  there  is  no  such  position  as  Di- 
rector General. 

BG.  Deshmukh.  the  Cabinet  Secretary, 
could  not  explain  the  incident.  He  is  India's 
most  senior  civil  servant  and  the  official  to 
whom  Raw  is  supposed  to  report. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  arms— 
in  a  consignment  out  of  Kabul— are  of  Rus- 
sian manufacture.  But  the  Indian  Army 
does  not  need  to  import  rocket  launchers  by 
such  clandestine  means. 

The  obvious  destination  would  be  Punjab. 
Two  months  after  this  consignment  arrived. 
Mid-Day,  a  New  Delhi  paper  carried  a 
story— based  almost  certainly  on  a  tip  from 
intelligence  sources— that  Sikh  terrorists 
now  possess  rockets  and  rocket  launchers. 
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inter  lational 


were  isolated  and  an  X-ray  ex- 
their  contents  l>egan  under  the 


On  21  March,  nearly  two  months  after 
Mid-Days  story  appeared,  the  first  rockets 
went  off  in  the  Punjab.  The  target  was  the 
Central  Reserve  Police  Force  post  in  the 
Vishvakarma  Temple  on  the  outskirts  of 
Phagwara.  Ballistics  experts  confirmed  that 
the  rockets  were  of  Soviet  manufacture. 

The  Phagwara  episode  occurred  at  11  pm 
on  21  March.  The  next  day.  the  Lok  Sabha. 
the  lower  house  of  the  Indian  Parliament, 
passed  the  59th  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion despite  determined  opposition.  It  em- 
powers the  Government  to  impose  a  state  of 
emergency  in  the  Punjab  and  simultaneous- 
ly suspend  article  21  of  the  constitution 
which  guarantees  life  and  lit»erty.  Since 
then,  the  President  has  given  his  approval 
to  the  Bill  which  has  become  law. 

It  is  not  clear  when  the  Government  plans 
to  use  the  powers  it  has  recently  acquired. 
The  haste  with  which  it  set  about  pushing 
through  the  59th  amendment  can  be  ex- 
plained in  other  ways.  On  28  March,  bienni- 
al elections  to  the  Upper  House  were  held 
and  the  Government  lost  the  two-thirds  ma- 


jority which  it  needs  to  secure  any  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

On  19  November  1987.  somebody  bungled 
and  packed  a  crate  inexpertly.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  other  such  con- 
signments have  l>een  received  in  New  Delhi 
or  what  precisely  they  have  been  used  for, 
but  it  is  possible  to  speculate. 
speculation  one 

The  terrorists  in  the  Punjab  do  not  pos- 
sess any  rockets.  According  to  this  view,  the 
terrorists  do  not  need  rockets— AK47s  do  a 
good  job  for  them.  If  so.  then  the  Phagwara 
incident  and  a  later  rocket  firing  would  be 
the  work  of  government-sponsored  agents 
provocateurs  whose  motive  is  to  terrorize 
the  population  into  accepting  repressive 
anti-terrorisf  legislation  like  the  59th 
amendment. 

SPECULATION  TWO 

The  terrorists  in  the  Punjab  possess  rock- 
ets of  Russian  manufacture  which  they 
have  bought  in  Pakistan.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Afghan  Mujahideen  in  Peshawar 
sell  Russian  rockets  and  rocket  launchers  to 
all  and  sundry.  According  to  this  view,  the 
terrorists  are  responsible  for  all  rockets 
fired  in  the  Punjab  but  the  Government 
uses  the  rockets  and  launchers  brought  in 
from  Kabul  by  Raw  to  stage  fake  recoveries 
of  arms  caches.  Certainly  in  the  past  month 
arms  caches  are  being  recovered  every  week 
in  the  Punjab. 

These  recoveries  and  their  announcement 
are  often  inept.  On  8  April,  a  deputy  inspec- 
tor general  said  that  eight  AK47s  were 
found  in  a  room.  A  policeman  interjected 
and  said  they  were  found  in  the  bags  of  ter- 
rorists who  were  crossing  the  border  from 
Pakistan  to  India.  When  were  these  terror- 
ists apprehended?  Oh.  at  9  p.m.  last  night.' 
The  Press  conference  to  announce  the  re- 
covery had  been  called  at  7:30  p.m.  the  day 
before. 

Council  of  Khalistan. 
Washington.  DC.  May  10.  1988. 

News  Bulletin 
The  Council  of  Khalistan  condemns  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  most  recent  attack  by 
Indian  troops  on  the  Golden  Temple  at  Am- 
ritsar on  May  9. 

The  Council  demands  an  immediate  end 
to  the  desecration  of  the  temple  and  the 
withdrawal  from  its  precincts  of  Indian 
para-military  and  police  forces. 

It  also  demands  the  withdrawal  of  Indian 
government  "agents-provocateurs"  from 
inside  the  temple  who  are  responsible  for 
the  latest  outburst  of  violence,  and  not 
"militants "  as  reported  by  the  Associated 
Press,  and  warns  the  government  of  India 
that  if  the  Golden  Temple  is  invaded  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  June  6,  1984,  when  thou- 
sands of  Sikhs  were  slaughtered,  the  Sikh 
nation  will  never  forgive  the  Indian  govern- 
ment and  will  bear  eternal  hostility  towards 
it. 

The  Council  also  demands: 

The  withdrawal  of  Indian  "agents-provo- 
cateurs" responsible  for  the  current  blood- 
shed in  Punjab,  and  the  Indian  para-mili- 
tary and  police  forces,  who  support  these 
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"agents-provocateurs"  from  Punjab  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  peaceful  hand-over  of  the  Sikh  home- 
land of  Khalistan  to  the  Sikh  nation. 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  boundaries  l>e- 
tween  India  and  Khalistan  by  negotiations 
with  the  Panthic  Committee  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Khalistan. 

The  Council  of  Khalistan  appeals  to  all 
freedom-loving  countries  to  support  the 
Sikh  freedom  movement  and  to  pressure  the 
Indian  government  to  stop  its  policy  of  a 
genocidal  "final  solution"  towards  the  Sikh 
nation. 

The  Council  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Amritsar,  dated  May  9,  which  has  appeared 
in  many  newspapers  is,  as  usual,  a  regurgita- 
tion of  Indian  government  disinformation, 
although  it  appreciates  the  fact  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  correspondent  to 
give  an  objective  report,  bearing  in  mind  the 
disinformation  with  which  he  or  she  is  fed. 
The  AP  dispatch  also  quoted  as  United 
News  of  India  news  agency  report.  This  is  a 
government-run  agency,  equivalent  to  the 
Soviet  agency  TASS.  Both  are  propaganda 
outlets  and  untrustworthy  as  objective 
sources  of  information,  whose  reporters  are 
subject  to  arrest  if  they  do  not  report  that 
which  is  required  of  them. 

One  example  of  falsification  of  fact  which 
reappears  in  the  AP  dispatch  is  the  asser- 
tion that  "more  than  2,000  people  were 
killed"  following  the  assassination  of  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  in  1984.  The  correct 
figure  is  over  20,000. 

Dr.  Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh. 
President,  Council  of  Khalistan, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  5,  1988] 

Najibullah  Meets  Gandhi;  Pakistan 

Decries  Talks 

NEW  DELHI,  India— Afghan  President 
Najibullah  held  talks  with  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  yesterday  and  later 
appealed  for  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
accords  providing  for  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  and  non-interference  in  Afghan  af- 
fairs. 

An  Indian  External  Affairs  Ministry 
spokesman  said  the  two  South  Asian  leaders 
held  "one-on-one"  talks  for  more  than  two 
hours  and  discussed  regional  developments. 
Including  the  accords  signed  in  April.  The 
spokesman  gave  no  details. 

In  Islamabad,  Pakistan's  Foreign  Office 
deplored  Mr.  Gandhi's  invitation  to  the 
Soviet-backed  Afghan  ruler  to  pay  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  India. 

"It  is  very  unfortunate  that  he  [Najibul- 
lah] should  have  been  invited  by  India,"  a 
spokesman  said,  noting  that  Najibullah  has 
no  control  over  a  large  part  of  Afghan  terri- 
tory. 

Najibullah.  who  opened  a  three-day  offi- 
cial visit  to  India,  said  at  a  banquet  that  he 
expected  countries  involved  in  the  accord  to 
implement  it. 

"We  shall  carry  in  good  faith  our  commit- 
ments in  compliance  with  the  accords,  the 
Implementation  of  which  shall  start  within 
10  days'  time,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to 
the  other  parties  involved  to  act  likewise," 
he  said. 

The  U.N.-mediated  pact,  signed  by  Aghan- 
istan  and  Pakistan,  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  will  start 
pulling  out  its  estimated  115,000  troops 
from  Afghanistan  on  May  15. 

"Now  that  a  new  climate  has  evolved  in 
and  around  our  country  ...  we  expect  all 
countries  to  support  this  process  and  to 
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back  our  endeavors  for  ensuring  peace  and 
security  in  our  country  and  the  region,"  Na- 
jibullah said. 

India,  which  has  never  openly  condemned 
the  presence  of  Soviet  troops,  has  sought  a 
role  in  the  Afghan  settlement.  But  it  has 
never  made  clear  what  part  it  wanted  to 
play  beyond  expressing  its  interest  in  peace 
and  stability  in  Afghanistan. 

Indian  Foreign  Secretary  K.P.S.  Menon 
visited  Pakistan  on  Tuesday  for  talks  with 
Pakistani  officials.  "We  are  both  agreed  on 
our  objectives,"  he  said  yesterday.  "We 
would  like  to  see  there  is  no  bloodshed." 

The  Najibullah  trip  is  the  first  official 
visit  to  New  Delhi  by  an  Afghan  leader  since 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Aghanistan  in  1979. 

The  year  before,  a  Marxist  coup  effective- 
ly ended  the  country's  role  as  a  neutral 
nation  and  a  buffer  separating  Moscow, 
China  and  Pakistan. 

Meanwhile,  Pakistan  charged  yesterday 
that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  in  Af- 
ghanistan for  the  return  of  three  million 
refugees  from  Pakistan.  11  days  tiefore  the 
official  date  of  implementation  of  the 
Geneva  accord. 

"There  is  no  evidence  of  any  preparation 
from  the  other  side  for  receiving  the 
Afghan  refugees  who  need  camps,  transport 
and  also  an  infrastructure  to  return  home," 
the  Foreign  Office  spokesman  said. 

"Even  routes  have  not  been  decided"  for 
the  refugees'  return,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  Kabul  government  "has  no  control  on 
its  territory  and  we  do  not  know  how  it  [the 
return  of  the  refugees]  will  happen,"  the 
spokesman  said. 

He  warned  that  if  Kabul  did  not  make  ar- 
rangements to  enable  t*ie  refugees  to  start 
returning,  "it  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  Geneva  accord." 


WORLD  POPULATION  AWARE- 
NESS WEEK  APRIL  17 
THROUGH  APRIL  23.  1988 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HAYES 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1988 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  beginning  April  17,  1988,  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  are  proud  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  in  celebrating  "World  Population 
Awareness  Week."  Today,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  as  well  as  our  fhends 
across  the  world  in  recognizing  the  responsi- 
bilities associated  with  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
world's  population. 

We  as  Americans  are  fortunate  to  be  a  part 
of  a  nation  rich  in  resources.  Our  farmers 
grow  an  abundance  of  crops,  our  educators 
are  ever  mindful  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
tellectual growth  of  our  youth,  and  our  doctors 
and  researchers  continue  to  develop  new 
methods  of  caring  for  our  sick.  While  America 
forges  onward  as  a  progressive  nation  strong 
and  willing,  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people, 
other  countries  are  not  so  blessed. 

The  world  population  has  reached  5  billion, 
with  92  percent  of  this  growth  occurring  in  the 
poorer  countries.  It  is  these  Third  Worid  na- 
tions, responsible  for  the  tremendous  growth 
in  our  worid  population,  that  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide their  people  with  the  basic  necessities 
essential  to  the  sustainment  of  human  life.  I 
believe  that  this  week  serves  as  an  important 
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reminder  to  us  all  that  the  prosperity  and 
knowledge  of  America  must  be  shared  with 
our  less  fortunate  friends  across  the  wortd.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana  will  be  participating  in 
Worid  Population  week,  and  I  ask  that  Gov. 
Buddy  Roomer's  proclamation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Whereas,  the  current  world  population 
surpasses  five  billion  and  is  projected  to 
exceed  six  billion  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury; and 

Whereas,  the  consequences  of  rapid 
growth  throughout  the  developing  world 
are  unemployment,  malnutrition,  environ- 
mental degradation,  overcrowded  cities  and 
atmospheric  pollution:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  not  shielded 
from  the  effects  of  worldwide  population 
growth.  The  United  States  depends  heavily 
on  the  developing  world  for  many  strategic 
materials.  U.S.  net  imports  from  developing 
market  economies  account  for  some  90  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption  of  tin.  more 
than  80  percent  of  niobium  (a  chemical  ele- 
ment used  in  jet  engines  and  rockets),  over 
SO  percent  of  aluminum  and  more  than  30 
percent  of  manganese:  and 

Whereas.  U.S.  exports  to  developing  na- 
tions account  for  about  one  of  every  twenty 
U.S.  manufacturing  jobs.  U.S.  farmers 
depend  on  developing  countries  for  about  % 
of  their  export  market.  Some  40  percent  of 
U.S.  cereal  grain  exports  go  to  the  develop- 
ing world; 

Now,  therefore,  I  Buddy  Roemer,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  April  17—23.  1988  as 
World  Population  Awareness  Week  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 


H.R.  4445,  THE  TERRORIST  FIRE- 
ARMS DETECTION  ACT  OF  1988 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1988 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  National  Rifle  Association  of  Amer- 
ica for  its  support  of  H.R.  4445,  the  Terronst 
Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1 988,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  NRA's 
backing  of  this  important  legislation  was  cru- 
cial to  Its  passage  and  I  commend  Its  contin- 
ued vigilance  in  protecting  our  citizens  consti- 
tutional right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  In  a 
recent  letter  the  NRA  stated  that  the  Terrorist 
Firearms  Detection  Act  "neither  prohibits,  nor 
allows  any  discretion  to  prohibit,  existing  fire- 
arms, it  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  fire- 
arms owners  enjoy  under  the  Second  Amen- 
dement."  At  this  point  I  wish  to  submit  Into  the 
Record  an  NRA  analysis  of  H.R.  4445  which 
I  received  this  week: 

Analysis  of  H.R.  4445— The  Terrorist 
Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988 

All  future  firearms  must  contain  "3.7 
ounces  of  electromagnetically  detectable 
metal." 

Each  major  component  (i.e..  barrel,  slide 
or  cylinder,  frame  or  receiver)  of  future  fire- 
arms must  "generate  an  image  that  accu- 
rately depicts  the  shape  of  the  component" 
when  subjected  to  Inspection  by  x-ray  ma- 
chines "commonly  used  at  airports."  There 
is  no  requirement  that  firearms  t>e  "identifi- 
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commitment  to  the  mujahidin.  In  the  April  18 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  S.J.  Masty 
has  provided  an  excellent  insight  into  this 
troubling  situation.  I  highly  recommend  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Has  Geneva  Afghan  Accord 
Brought  Peace  In  Our  Time?"  to  my  col- 
leagues truly  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
Afghan  people. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  18, 
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(By  S.J.  Masty) 
Peshawar,  Pakistan.— Brandishing  pens 
and  press  releases  at  the  conclusion  of  Ge- 
nevas  Afghan  peace  talks,  the  signers  and 
their  superpower  allies  finally  produced  a 
document.  Islamabad,  Kabul.  Washington 
and  Moscow  say  the  Soviets  will  withdraw 
in  nine  months  and  the  Afghan  people  can 
return  home  with  honor. 

Everyone  seems  happy— everyone,  that  is, 
but  the  Afghans,  whose  ancient  suspicion  of 
treaties  might  have  proved  useful  to  Neville 
Chamberlain  at  Munich.  At  a  rally  here  Sat- 
urday, the  resistance-party  leaders  and 
more  than  50,000  mujahideen  vowed  to 
fight  on  and  denounced  the  Geneva  process 
of  which  they  were  never  a  part. 

This  is  not  Afghan  cynicism,  nor  is  it  jit- 
ters over  the  uncertainties  of  going  home  to 
an  interim  government  Pakistan  talks  about 
but  no  one  has  seen.  Actually,  there  are  two 
separate  agreements,  one  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  will  probably 
remain  secret,  and  another  between  the 
Kabul  regime  and  Pakistan— two  govern- 
ments that  have  never  recognized  each 
other,  that  have  never  sat  at  the  same  table, 
and  that  exchange  threats  and  insults  at 
every  opportunity. 

What  the  public  sees  of  the  Pakistan- 
Kabul  accord  is  vague.  The  Soviets  say  they 
will  withdraw  50,000  men  in  the  next  three 
months  (almost  half  their  force),  but  give 
no  public  details  on  how  that  withdrawal 
will  take  place— whether  troops  will  be 
phased  out  equally  throughout  Afghanistan 
or  just  withdraw  to  the  north.  There  also  is 
no  public  timetable  for  the  return  of  refu- 
gees, and,  most  important,  no  discussion  of 
the  end  of  hostilities  and  the  'symmetrical" 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  aid  to  the  regime  and 
American  aid  to  the  resistance.  Although 
the  Soviets  say  Pakistan  must  remove  all 
mujahideen  bases  in  Pakistan  within  30 
days,  the  supply  of  arms  is  not  mentioned. 
That  supposedly  is  addressed  in  the  super- 
power agreement. 

The  precise  manner  of  withdrawal  is  im- 
portant, especially  if  Pakistan  is  required  to 
shut  down  cross-border  mujahideen  raids:  If 
the  Soviets  withdraw  completely  from,  say, 
the  south,  then  foreign  aid  to  the  resistance 
could  be  flown  in  directly  and  not  channeled 
through  Pakistan.  The  repatriation  sched- 
ule is  also  critical,  since  shipping  refugees  to 
a  hot  war  zone  would  be  murder. 

"AH  Afghanistan  must  be  free  or  the  war 
will  continue,  ■  says  Babrak  Babakarkhel,  a 
Pathan  mujahid  from  central  Afghanistan. 
"If  the  Parchamis  and  Khalqls  [the  Afghan 
Communist  parties]  remain,  we  will  still 
fight,  with  rocks  and  swords  if  we  have  to." 
This  is  the  general  sentiment,  as  Saturdays 
rally  graphically  demonstrated. 

Although  it  would  be  hard  to  call  it  peace, 
there  are  three  strata  of  results  from 
Geneva.  On  the  superficial  level  peace  has 
been  declared,  ostensibly  letting  Ronald 
Reagan  leave  office  with  a  foreign  policy 
victory  greater  than  Grenada,  giving  Mik- 


hail Gorbachev  better  standing  as  peace- 
making reformer  and  allowing  U.N.  negotia- 
tor Diego  de  Cordovez  a  shot  at  becoming 
security  general. 

On  the  middle,  or  diplomatic,  stratum,  a 
piece  of  paper  was  signed  that  means  little 
to  anyone  except  diplomats.  With  or  with- 
out Western  arms,  with  or  without  a  safe 
base  in  Pakistan,  the  mujahideen  will  keep 
fighting  until  either  they  are  extirpated  or 
they  eliminate  the  bloodthirsty  regime  the 
Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan  to  protect.  Ac- 
cords between  Pakistan  and  Kabul  miss  the 
point:  As  commander  Abdul  Haq.  the  resist- 
ance leader  for  Kabul,  points  out.  "The  So- 
viets didn't  need  an  agreement  to  invade, 
they  don't  need  one  to  leave." 

So  if  the  talks  between  Pakistan  and 
Kabul  are  meaningless,  if  the  Soviets  are 
leaving  anyway  and  don't  need  an  agree- 
ment to  do  so,  why  did  the  West  bother 
with  Geneva? 

One  reason  is  the  superficial  victory  of  de- 
claring peace:  and  then  there's  Sir  Edmund 
Hillary's  rationale  for  climbing  Mount  Ever- 
est—simply "Because  its  there. "  A  diplo- 
matic process  like  Geneva  is  often  reason 
enough  for  diplomats  to  sign  something 
even  if  it  means  nothing.  To  do  less,  or  end 
the  talks,  is  admission  of  diplomatic  and 
professional  failure.  This  works  to  the  Sovi- 
ets' advantage.  A  veneer  of  legitimacy  was 
conferred  on  their  regime  in  Kabul.  Even 
though  Pakistan  swears  it  has  not  formally 
recognized  the  regime,  this  skews  the  debate 
on  weapons  "symmetry":  Moscow  will  aid  a 
somewhat  legitimized  government,  and  the 
U.S.  is  allowed  to  assist  its  allies— but  an 
ally  usually  means  a  government  and  not  an 
insurgent  force,  or  whatever  the  mujahi- 
deen will  be  termed  next  month. 

Although  the  U.S.  seems  sincere  in  prom- 
ising to  aid  the  resistance  until  it  topples 
the  regime   and  creates  the  democracy   it 
wants,  both  Pakistan  and  the  U.S.  now  face 
a  diplomatic  disadvantage.  In  the  eyes  of 
many,    the    peace    process    is    under   way. 
Afghan  objections  will  not  make  the  Afghan 
mujahideen  look  like  the  problem  instead  of 
the  regime  that  supervised  the  death  or  per- 
manent incapacitation  of  nearly  1.5  million 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Understand- 
ably,   the    Afghans    cannot    countenance 
living  even  temporarily  with  such  a  regime. 
The  last  stratum  of  Geneva  affects  Soviet 
strategy,  since  the  U.S.S.R.  alone  decided  to 
invade  and  only  it  can  decide  to  leave.  The 
Soviet    Union's    lasting    interest— and    the 
reason  for  its  1979  invasion— was  top  secure 
a  pro-Soviet,  communist  regime  in  Afghani- 
stan. All  its  diplomatic  overtures  since— in- 
cluding the   Kabul   regime's   1987  offer  of 
"national     reconciliation"     and     Moscow's 
Geneva   strategy— aimed   to   protect   those 
gains.  It  is  possible  that  it  will  withdraw 
fully    and   let   the   regime   and  resistance 
battle  it  out.  In  that  case  the  regime  will 
topple  swiftly  despite  its  immense  stockpile 
of  arms. 

"There  is  another  possibility."  says  a 
senior  Pakistan  government  official  in  Pe- 
shawar. "Since  1976  [the  Soviets]  have  orga- 
nized four  coups  in  Afghanistan.  What  if 
they  do  it  again?  As  the  Soviets  leave 
Kabul,  the  regime  is  supposedly  overthrown 
by  some  army  colonel  friendly  to  Moscow 
but  without  communist  ties.  He  declares  a 
nonaligned  Islamic  Afghanistan.  Then  who 
does  America  support— one  nonaligned  Is- 
lamic Afghanistan  or  another?  If  America 
supports  the  mujahideen.  It  seems  to  pro- 
mote civil  war.  If  It  does  not,  the  Kabul  gov- 
ernment keeps  the  Soviet-trained  Infra- 
structure, Including  the  secret  police." 


It  would  be  a  clever  piece  of  treachery. 
Even  if  such  a  move  did  not  completely 
divide  the  West  and  the  mujahideen.  it  may 
buy  time  for  the  Soviets  to  halt  their  with- 
drawal and  incorporate  north  Afghanistan 
Into  their  ethnically  related  central  Asian 
republics.  If  the  partition  held.  It  could  in 
time  re-ignlte  old  tribal  problems  for  Paki- 
stan, since  Pathan  tribesmen  in  Pakistan's 
Northwest  Frontier-Province  have  more  in 
common  with  south  Afghan  Pathans  -than 
with  other  Pakistanis. 

Certainly  the  Soviets  sound  determined  to 
leave,  but  it  would  be  illogical  for  them  to 
throw  away  at  the  negotiating  table  what 
they  fought  for  In  more  than  eight  years  on 
the  battlefield.  It  also  would  be  illogical— 
indeed,  immoral— for  the  West  to  let  them 
achieve  it  through  diplomatic  legerdemain, 
and  let  itself  be  pressured  to  prematurely 
cut  aid  to  the  resistance. 


IN  HONOR  OF  KAMBIZ  HEKMAT 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Kambiz  Hekmat,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
West  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  whose 
leadership  the  chamber  continued  to  grow 
and  prosper.  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  Mr. 
Hekmat's  accomplishments  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
as  Kambiz  Hekmat  is  honored  on  June  14, 
1988,  as  the  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of 
Commerce  celebrates  its  58  years  of  service 
to  the  community. 

Under  Kambiz  Hekmat's  leadership,  the  Los 
Angeles  West  Chamber  of  Commerce  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  first  year  of  its  leader- 
ship L.A.  program,  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare business  leaders  to  assume  active  lead- 
ership roles  in  the  community. 

The  chamber  received  its  fourth  consecu- 
tive accreditation  from  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  distinguishing  it  as 
the  only  chamber  in  California  to  have  earned 
20  years  recognition. 

Mr.  Hekmat  helped  the  chamber  establish  a 
marketing  task  force  which  dealt  with  the 
issue  of  increasing  the  visibility  of  the  cham- 
ber and  increasing  its  membership.  Out  of  this 
grew  the  concept  of  a  name  change  to  reflect 
more  accurately  who  we  are  and  in  what  way 
we  contribute  to  the  community.  Consequent- 
ly, under  the  chairmanship  of  Kam  Hekmat, 
the  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, changed  its  name  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Business  Council,  an  accredited  chamber  of 
commerce.  In  keeping  with  this  new  identity,  it 
developed  a  new  mission  statement  which 
reads:  "The  mission  of  the  Los  Angeles  Busi- 
ness Council  is  to  promote  the  quality  of  e(x>- 
nomic,  social,  and  cultural  life." 

During  Kambiz  Hekmat's  guidance,  the 
urban  beautification  and  improvement  commit- 
tee initiated  a  series  of  seminars  with  promi- 
nent speakers  on  topics  dealing  with  the  es- 
thetic enhancement  of  the  community.  The 
council  celebrated  its  18th  Annual  Beautifica- 
tion Awards  presentations,  recognizing  the 
commercial,  residential,  and  landscaping 
projects    developed    during    the    past    year, 
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which  added  to  the  quality  of  life  throughout 
our  community. 

Mr.  Hekmat  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
Oklahoma  State  University  and  holds  an  MS 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  from  Stan- 
ford University.  As  a  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  people-to-people  movement 
during  the  eariy  1960's,  he  traveled  extensive- 
ly throughout  Europe. 

From  1964  to  1973,  he  was  project  engi- 
neer and  plant  manager  with  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  plant  facilities  in  Michigan, 
Texas,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

Kam  Hekmat  settled  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1973,  and  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1979. 

Mr.  Hekmat  has  been  chairman  of  the 
board  from  July  1,  1987,  to  June  30,  1988.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  chamber  board's 
executive  committee  for  8  years,  he  has 
served  on  the  housing  supply  task  force,  the 
headquarters  expansion  task  force,  and  the 
transportation  and  planning  committee. 

In  addition  to  his  chamt>er  activities,  Mr. 
Hekmat  serves  on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment's West  Los  Angeles  Boosters  Asso- 
ciation, the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Sinai  Temple  and  the  Chancel- 
lors' Association  at  UCLA. 

Throughout  all  his  endeavors,  Kam  Hekmat 
has  had  the  support  of  his  wife,  Mahaas  and 
their  children,  Cyrus,  Reuben,  and  Daniella. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  a  fine  American  for  a 
job  well  done. 


THE  TATE  FAMILY:  BUILDERS 
OF  A  BETTER  FLORIDA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Flori- 
da, perhaps  more  than  any  other  State,  has 
been  shaped  by  real  estate  developers.  Thou- 
sands of  building  companies  have  come  and 
gone  over  the  years,  but  for  the  past  54  years 
the  Tate  family  has  been  committed  to  build- 
ing a  better  Florida. 

"Florida  has  been  good  to  me  and  my 
family,  and  now  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  for 
Florida,"  Stanley  Tate  told  me  recently.  He  is 
now  devoting  his  considerable  energy  to  the 
development  of  a  program  to  enable  low-  and- 
middle-income  parents  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity of  future  higher  education  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

Stanley  Tate  is  chairman  of  the  Florida  Pre- 
paid Postsecondary  Education  Expenses 
Board,  which  is  responsible  for  implementing 
a  unique  plan  passed  by  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture. This  law  will  enable  parents  to  guarantee 
prepayment  of  their  children's  higher  educa- 
tion costs  in  Florida's  excellent  system  of  col- 
leges and  universities  by  paying  relatively 
small  installments  while  their  children  are 
growing  up.  This  plan  will  virtually  insure  that 
no  Florida  child  will  be  denied  higher  educa- 
tion because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  recent  Miami  Herald  article  on 
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the  remarkable  Tate  family,  which  is  reprinted 
below. 

[From  The  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  24.  1988] 

Builders  Adapting  to  Change— Family 
Coping  With  Chauxnges 

(By  Lynne  F.  Peterson) 

Just  as  Florida  has  changed  over  the  past 
half  century,  so  has  the  Tate  family's  real 
estate  business. 

Through  54  years  and  three  generations, 
the  Tate  family  has  seen,  and  contributed 
to,  these  changes. 

Since  1948  the  Tate  family  has  done  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  In  apartment,  condomin- 
ium, single-family  home  and  shopping 
center  construction. 

It  all  started  in  1934.  when  Morton  Green- 
wood gave  up  his  Akron.  Ohio,  haberdash- 
ery business  to  move  to  Florida.  Little  did 
he  dream  that.  In  founding  Royal  Builders. 
Inc..  he  would  create  a  real  estate  dynasty. 

fiixed  the  need 

Greenwood  saw  a  need  and  moved  to  fill 
It:  housing  for  senior  citizens  retiring  to 
Florida.  For  several  years  business  boomed 
in  single-family  homes  and  apartment 
houses.  Then  came  World  War  II  and  a 
building  supply  and  manpower  shortage  hit 
the  nation. 

After  the  war.  business  picked  up  again. 
In  1948.  Greenwood's  son-in-law.  Stanley 
Tate,  decided  to  give  up  teaching  statistical 
psychology  to  join  the  family  real  estate  de- 
velopment business. 

"Building  was  easier  In  those  days."  Tate 
remembered.  "We  ran  our  own  crews: 
timing,  scheduling  and  cost  control  were 
easier." 

Houses  were  cheaper,  too.  Stanley  Tate's 
first  homes  sold  for  $15,990. 

Then.  Tate  decided  to  respond  to  the 
growing  demand  for  affordable  adult  com- 
munities. 

NO  more  STAIRS 

"People  wanted  that  single-family  feeling, 
without  Stairs,  and  were  dissatisfied  with 
condominiums,"  he  said. 

So,  he  brought  a  California  trend  to  Flori- 
da with  development  of  the  first  Florida 
four-plex  housing,  at  High  Point  in  Boynton 
Beach  and  later  at  High  Point  of  Delray 
Beach. 

A  556-unlt  four-plex  Tate  community  is 
under  construction  at  the  Savannahs  In 
Fort  Pierce.  Buyers  of  the  approximately 
$50,000  homes  have  a  choice  of  one-bed- 
room, one-bath  or  two-bedroom,  two-bath 
models,  ranging  from  1,000  to  1.260  square 
feet. 

Stanley  Tate's  oldest  son.  J.  Kenneth 
Tate,  decided  against  joining  the  family 
business  when  he  finished  college  In  1977 
and  went  Into  banking.  But  less  than  a  year 
later,  he  changed  his  mind. 

"More  than  the  building  bug  bit  me;  it  was 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  being  on  my 
own  that  attracted  me."  Ken  said.  "The 
strict  corporate  structure  of  banking  was 
not  for  me;  it  stifled  my  individuality." 

Ken  Tate.  36.  who  is  In  charge  of  projects 
at  High  Point,  at  Delray  West  and  the  Sa- 
vannahs, said  he  had  reservations  about 
working  with  his  father.  "I  knew  what  a 
tough  business  person  he  was.  We  had  a 
close  relationship,  and  I  didn't  want  to  jeop- 
ardize that. " 

In  the  late  1970s,  however,  recession 
struck  Florida.  Even  for  the  Tate  family 
"building  came  to  a  sudden  stop."  recalled 
Ken  Tate's  youngest  brother.  James. 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1988 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  the 
remainder  of  an  excellent  article  on  the  trade 
bill,  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Billmire,  a  Washing- 
ton-based economist.  The  first  part  of  the  arti- 
cle appeared  in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record.  The  article  highlights  the  bill's  devas- 
tating impact  on  our  trade  laws,  and  Mr.  Bill- 
mire eloquently  shows  why  the  trade  provi- 
sions alone  deserve  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  rest  of 
this  incisive  article: 

D.  Mandatory  Retaliation:  The  transfer  of 
authority  in  section  301  cases  is  made  effec- 
tive by  provisions  of  the  bill  that  mandate 
U.S.  trade  action,  either  in  the  form  of 
import  relief  or  retali?tory  actions.  The  Sec- 
tion 301  changes  require  the  USTR  to  take 
action  against  countries  violating  U.S.  trade 
agreement  rights.  In  finding  violation  by 
Canada  of  a  trade  agreement,  for  example, 
the  USTR  could  take  action  even  though 
there  was  no  specific  injury  finding  to  a 
company  or  industry.  More  importantly,  in 
cases  involving  "unreasonable  "  or  "discrimi- 
natory "  actions  which  do  not  violate  our 
trade  agreement  righU,  the  USTR  is  given 
discretionary  authority  to  retaliate:  The 
conferees  intent  is  to  assert  a  presumption 
that  the  USTR  will  act  if  he  believes  such 
action  would  be  effective. 

In  Section  201  cases,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  take  actions  that  will  assist  a  do- 
mestic industry  in  adjusting  to  foreign  com- 
petition. The  actions  must  pass  a  cost/bene- 
fit test.  But  the  rub  is  that  for  the  first  time 
"social  benefits"  are  mandated  as  factors  in 
doing  such  analysis,  an  enormous  loophole 
for  protectionists.  (How  many  minority 
workers  will  be  displaced  in  a  plant  shut- 
down?) Another  critical  victory  for  protec- 
tionists is  that  only  the  ITC  commissioners 
who  find  a  domestic  firm  injured  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  action  recommendations  to 
the  President.  In  a  5-to-4  vote  finding 
injury,  for  example,  only  the  five  in  the  ma- 
jority will  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
relief.  Also  included  in  this  section  is  the  au- 
thorization of  emergency  provisional  relief 
for  industries  in  "critical  circumstances. " 
Linked  as  this  provision  is  with  the  manda- 
tory provisions,  this  dramatically  expands 
the  range  of  potential  trade  actions. 

E.  An  Explosion  of  Trade  Actions:  Under 
this  new  system  the  power  of  special  indus- 
try groups  is  magnified.  In  the  real  world  of 
Washington  trade  politics,  effective  pres- 
sure can  easily  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  in- 
dividual congressman,  committee  or  high- 
level  bureaucrats  than  on  the  President. 
The  trade  bill  drastically  lowers  a  group's 
cost  of  seeking  action  by  shifting  costs  of  in- 
quiry to  the  government.  On  this  count. 
Washington  law  firms  that  specialize  in  de- 
fending foreign  countries  against  charges  of 
unfair  trade  practices  must"  assume  few  bill- 
ing hours  under  this  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  certainly  be  much 
more  litigation.  There  has  recently  been  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  companies, 
as  opposed  to  associations,  registering  as 
trade  lobbyists.  In  the  past.  Irottom  line  con- 
siderations limited  such  action  only  on  the 
well-heeled  firms  and  associations.  The  end 
result  is  likely  to  be  explosive  growth  in 


trade  investigations,  injury  findings,  and 
U.S.  trade  actions.  Any  check  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  these  developments  is  minimal. 
Consumers  are  afforded  few  protections  and 
the  relative  strength  of  any  consumer  lobby 
is  diminished  under  the  new  process. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  no  ef- 
fective provision  to  protect  competitive  U.S. 
export  industries  that  could  be  innocent 
third-party  victims  to  a  U.S.-trading  partner 
exchange  of  retaliatory  actions.  In  the 
event  a  trading  partner  wishes  to  attract 
our  attention.  The  recent  experience  of 
Canada's  action  against  U.S.  com  following 
our  action  against  its  cedar  shake  makes  it 
clear  that  trade  conflicts  would  likely  be  ex- 
tended to  even  our  healthy  industries. 

There  is  a  bow  to  a  national  economic  in- 
terest in  the  bill.  But  the  earlier  Bradley 
and  Gramm  amendments,  which  would  have 
protected  low  income  consumers  and  farm- 
ers were  dropped  in  conference.  They  were 
replaced  by  relatively  weak  provisions  that 
invite  creative  accounting.  (1)  No  Section 
301  action  would  be  taken  if  it  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  "substantially  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  of  that  action."  (2) 
Protection  under  Section  201.  as  previously 
noted,  includes  the  measurement  of  "social 
benefits  "  when  considering  the  cost/benefit 
calculation  of  an  action. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  could  also 
impose  new  economic  burdens  on  consumers 
and  taxpayers.  They  are  being  asked  to  fi- 
nance, through  higher  prices  caused  by  a 
new  import  fee  on  all  imports  of  up  to 
0.15%.  a  new  entitlement  program  for  dis- 
placed workers.  The  objective  may  be  lauda- 
ble, but  similar  past  programs  have  not  met 
this  objective.  The  new  import  fee  seems 
low  enough,  but  the  first  income-tax  rates 
also  seemed  reasonable  in  1913.  Agricultural 
provisions  of  the  bill  may  not  only  fail  to 
lower  trade  barriers,  but  also  may  lead  to 
further  expansion  of  the  U.S./European  ag- 
ricultural subsidy  war.  Under  the  bill,  if  the 
President  fails  to  certify  that  GATT  talks 
are  achieving  significant  progress,  a 
"market  loan  "  program  would  be  triggered. 
The  subsidy  program  would  allow  U.S.  farm- 
ers to  repay  their  crop  loans  below  the  value 
of  the  loan,  thus  enabling  them  to  sell  at 
world  prices.  Recent  statements  indicate 
that  our  trading  partners  would  counter 
such  an  action,  leading  to  the  possibility  of 
a  cycle  of  increased  subsidization,  the  very 
worst  thing  for  both  domestic  and  world  ag- 
riculture. 

F.  A  Broadening  Cycle  of  Retaliation:  The 
stated  intention  of  the  bill's  authors  is  that 
it  will  increase  the  pace,  volume  and  severi- 
ty of  U.S.  trade  actions.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  these  new  provisions,  once  en- 
acted, would  not  provoke  similar  responses 
from  our  trading  partners.  Public  sUte- 
ments  by  foreign  policy  makers  support  the 
argument  that  a  more  aggressive  trade 
policy  will  be  met  in  kind.  Supporters  of  the 
legislation  argue  that  many  of  these  provi- 
sions will  only  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
other  countries  to  the  negotiating  table,  and 
that  the  bill  allows  sufficient  time  for  nego- 
tiations to  produce  the  desired  result. 

Several  factors  counter  this  argument. 
First,  the  bill  does  little  to  change  the  basis 
of  our  trade  policy,  i.e.,  we  negotiate  on  a 
product  by  product,  or  at  best,  on  a  sector 
by  sector  basis.  Unless  everything  is  on  the 
table,  and  thus  cross  sector  package  deals 
can  be  made,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  layers 
of  trade  barriers. 

Secondly,  issues  raised  for  negotiation 
will,  through  the  process  described  above. 
he  more  a  question  of  political    "muscle" 


than  of  economics.  Thirdly,  the  bill's  crite- 
ria in  establishing  injury  and  the  degree  to 
which  U.S.  firms  are  responsible  for  staying 
competitive  represent  loopholes  through 
which  non-trade  related  problems  can  serve 
as  the  basis  for  improper  U.S.  actions. 

rUTURE  ADMINISTRATION  ACTION 

The  Administration  has  released  one 
major  document  outlining  the  objectionable 
provisions  in  the  bill.  Although  the  items 
listed  are  indeed  objectionable  and  should 
be  removed  or  modified,  they  are  non-trade 
provisions.  As  of  the  date  of  this  paper,  the 
administration  has  not  made  its  position 
known  on  the  more  or  equally  important 
trade  provisions  discussed  above. 

The  State  Department  April  22  stated  its 
objection  to  the  entire  trade  bill.  This  was 
the  first  pKJsitive  sign  that  at  least  one 
comer  of  the  administration  is  aware  of  the 
trap  and  the  consequences  of  enactment. 
Free  trade  advocates  are  more  concerned 
with  the  perceived  willingness  of  Treasury 
Secretary  Baker  to  press  for  a  cleverly  writ- 
ten bill,  that  on  any  close  inspection  will  be 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  national  and 
world  economy.  In  this  end  game  over  the 
most  dangerous  trade  bill  in  more  than  half 
a  century,  President  Reagan's  key  people 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  protec- 
tionists. At  the  moment  of  truth,  which  we 
now  approach,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
President  will  be  able  to  sidestep  the  mouse- 
trap that  lies  in  his  path. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JULIA 
BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1988 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of 
Representative  Julia  Butler  Hansen  of  the 
Third  District  of  Washington  was  noted  both 
institutionally  and  personally  in  Oklahoma. 

Representative  Hansen  was  a  close  and 
loyal  ally  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  my  predeces- 
sor and  constituent,  who  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday,  May  10,  1988.  Representative 
Hansen  would  have  been  81  next  Flag  Day. 
June  14. 

Joe  Carter,  now  the  vice  president  of  Cam- 
eron University  in  Lawton,  OK,  was  a  member 
of  Representative  Hansen's  staff  during  the 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies. 

Representative  Hansen  held  two  powerful 
chairmanships:  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
in  Appropriations  and  the  caucus'  Committee 
on  Organization,  Study  and  Review  known 
simply  as  "The  Hansen  Committee."  In  close 
concert  with  Speaker  Albert,  with  Carter  as 
chief  of  staff,  the  Hansen  Committee  drafted 
the  historic  House  rules  reform  of  the  93rd 
Congress. 

I  asked  Carter  for  his  account  of  Mrs.  Han- 
sen's career  and  insert  it  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Ms.  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
(By  Joe  Carter) 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  rattled  history. 

She  was  the  first  woman  Speaker  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture where  she  served  two  decades. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  a  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. 
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She  shepherded  through  the  House  one  of 
the  toughest  bills  of  the  93rd  Congress,  the 
reform  of  the  House's  own  rules.  It  was  a 
delicate  operation  by  a  master  lawmaker. 

In  1973.  under  the  astute  and  able  chair- 
manship of  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  of  Missou- 
ri, the  House  had  assembled  a  special  bipar- 
tisan conunittee  to  write  new  rules.  The 
panel  was  richly  staffed  but  its  recommen- 
dations met  with  stiff  objections  in  the 
House. 

Rep.  Hansen's  caucus  committee,  meeting 
in  the  Board  of  Education  room  with  only 
Bill  Cable  as  acting  counsel  and  me  as  the 
lone  other  staffer  but  without  a  budget,  la- 
bored long  weeks  drafting  alternative  re- 
forms. 

Then,  on  the  the  Floor.  Julia  made  her 
draft  the  substitute  for  the  Boiling  Commit- 
tee's bill.  On  her  65-year-old  feet  for  long 
hours  during  six  days.  Rep.  Hansen  led  the 
debate  late  into  evenings.  The  Hansen  Sub- 
stitute was  voted  the  basis  for  reform. 

The  "Summary  of  Major  Changes  in 
Rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives"  was  released  October 
10,  1974  under  "Supreme  Court"  red  cover. 
H.  Res.  988  was  a  fact.  The  rules  were 
changed  but  as  Julia  had  largely  deter- 
mined. 

At  the  time,  Julia  Butler  Hansen  already 
had  declared  her  retirement.  She  was  65 
and.  by  heavens,  she  would  quit  answering 
the  phone.  She  would  move  from  her  town- 
house  in  Georgetown  back  to  her  modest 
home  in  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Cathlamet, 
Washington.  She  would  spend  the  next  14 
years  tending  a  very  elegant  garden.  In 
1981,  she  would  bury  her  husband  of  42 
years,  Henry. 

Then  she  lived  a  good  and  harmonious  life 
with  her  scholarly,  historian  son,  David,  his 
wife  Nancy  and  her  two  grandaughters: 
Elizabeth.  8,  and  Julia  Ann.  14.  who  is  ru- 
mored to  be  filled  with  Congressional  genes. 

That  was  the  her  chosen  cap  for  a  career. 

After  college.  Julia  Butler  wrote  ""Singing 
Paddlers."  a  children's  book.  Fame  elected 
her  to  the  Cathlamet  city  council  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  navigable  Columbia 
River.  From  the  tall  forests  would  come 
lumberjacks.  From  the  seas  would  land  fish- 
ermen. Burly  longshoremen  worked  the 
piers. 

Julia,  the  daugther  of  a  gun-toting  fron- 
tier sheriff,  walked  unfraid.  As  a  politician, 
fear  was  not  in  her  vocabulary.  She  faced 
opponents.  They  suffered  fear. 

One  august  lawmaker,  who  had  money  for 
an  aquarium  in  her  appropriations  bill, 
arose  in  support  of  a  slashing  amendment 
that  would  have  crippled  Interior.  Julia  was 
stunned.  Angry.  She  whirled  with  a  shaking 
finger.  The  colleague  dashed  toward  the 
door,  slipped,  fell,  sprained  his  ankle  and 
never  voted  against  Julia  again. 

In  a  House  where  seniority  was  essential 
where  men  traditionally  dominated;  where 
no  woman  before  had  been  a  chairman  in 
appropriations.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  broke 
tradition  to  lead  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

■yet,  when  she  retired  from  Congress,  she 
had  served  only  12  years! 

When  Lady  Bird  Johnson  wanted  to  plant 
trees  and  beautify  America,  she  went  to 
Julia  for  money.  Liz  Carpenter  was  the  con- 
duit. America  got  prettier  because  of  those 
three  women. 

Julia  delivered. 

Liz  carried. 

Lady  Bird  planted. 

Recently  I  sat  on  Carl  Albert's  front 
porch  in  Bug  Tussle,  Oklahoma  overlooking 
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Lake  Eufaula.  He  laughed  and  recounted  a 
story: 

"I  went  to  Julia  and  told  her  I  needed  $1.5 
million  for  an  Indian  hospital  at  Ada  (an 
Oklahoma  town.) 

"'Later  (Appropriations  Committee  Chair) 
George  Mahon  asked  Julia  the  total  of  her 
budget.  Julia  replied  that  she  was  $1.5  mil- 
lion over  her  allowance. 

'"  "Julia,  you'll  have  to  take  that  $1.5  mil- 
lion out,'  George  told  her. 

""Later  whan  George  asked  her  al>out  the 
progress.  Julia  said:  "I  took  $2  million  out.  I 
took  away  the  project  that  was  planned  in 
your  district  in  Texas." 

"Julia  has  made  the  cut  and  the  hospital 
was  built  for  the  Indians  in  Ada."  Altiert 
said. 

As  an  Oklahoma  newsman  l)efore  ventur- 
ing into  politics,  I  knew  about  health  care 
delivery  problems  in  Oklahoma.  Working 
closely  with  Dr.  Emergy  Johnson,  Indian 
Health  Service  director,  appropriate  clinics 
were  constructed  in  poor,  rural  areas  of 
Oklahoma  and  across  the  nation.  The 
Navajo.  Cherokees.  Creeks.  Osage.  Sioux 
and  other  tribes  should  add  Congresswoman 
Hansen  to  their  legends.  But.  Julia  was  real. 

Chairman  Julia  Butler  Hansen  fine-tuned 
the  budget.  She  fought  waste.  She  knew 
slices  doen  to  $20.000— and  that's  small  in  a 
$2  billion  pie.  She  mandated  Indian  housing 
and  built  schools. 

July  escalated  the  National  Park  Service 
budget  long  before  Earth  Day.  She  was 
saving  the  land  years  before  the  environ- 
mental movement  shook  the  Nation.  George 
Weyerhauser  and  the  Sierra  Club  l)oth  ad- 
vised her  on  forest  management.  Oilmen 
praised  her  handling  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
oil  spill.  Ecologists  agreed.  America's  outer 
continental  shelf  never  had  a  more  savvy 
banker. 

Under  Julia  Butler  Hansen's  tutelary,  the 
Endowments  of  Arts  ajid  Humanities  flour- 
ished and  the  Nation  became  more  civilized. 

When  it  was  time  to  build  the  Air  &  Space 
Museum.  Chair  Hansen  played  a  banker's 
role  that  kept  the  job  on  schedule  and 
under  budget— the  first  such  feat  in  30  years 
of  Washington.  D.C.  history.  The  ribbon 
was  calmly  cut  July  4.  1976.  the  Smithsoni- 
an had  Julia's  understanding.  It  prospered. 

Uncanny  understanding,  great  wisdom, 
careful  study,  tough  minded,  unfettered  pa- 
triotism, detail  tending,  fine  intuition  and 
loyal  friend  fit  the  gentlelady  from  Wash- 
ington, but  the  greatest  legacy  of  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  was  hard  work. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  485. 
NATIONAL  SAFETY  BELT  USE 
WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1988 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public, 
and  article  recently  published  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  on  the  value  of  wearing  safety  belts. 
While  some  of  the  depictions  are  rather 
graphic,  I  think  the  article  effectively  illustrates 
some  of  the  unnecessary  injuries  experienced 
by  those  not  wearing  safety  belts.  Please 
note,  since  the  article  was  written,  there  are 
now  32  States,  not  30  as  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle, plus  the  District  of  Columbia  that  have 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

jured    would    escape   with    only    cuts   and 
bruises. 

Flimsy  Excuses.  Vince  Caplins  supervises 
the  911  emergency  exchange  in  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  south  of  Baltimore.  "Even  the 
little  accidents  get  to  you  after  a  while."  he 
says  of  his  nine  years  as  a  paramedic.  "The 
car  will  be  hardly  dented,  yet  you'll  have 
someone  with  his  teeth  knocked  out  or  his 
nose  broken  or  his  lip  hanging  by  a  thread- 
all  because  he  didn't  bother  to  buckle  up." 

Jim  Rostek  works  for  one  of  13  paramedic 
uniU  In  the  county.  Ride  with  him  awhile 
and  you'll  forever  remember  the  30-year-old 
stevedore  with  a  ruptured  spleen,  broken 
legs,  cracked  ribs  and  a  concussion,  who 
kept  saying.  "Don't  hurt  my  arm! "  when  the 
arm  wasn't  even  scratched.  You'll  remember 
the  middle-aged  secretary  found  wandering 
confused  after  a  ten-mile-an-hour  fender- 
bender:  she  looked  fine  until  you  noticed 
the  half-inch  depression  in  her  forehead 
from  the  radio  knob. 

You  will  remember  the  sounds,  the  little 
wounded-animal  mewing  that  led  you  to  the 
woman  nobody  noticed  thrown  under  a 
bush.  You'll  remember  the  groaning  rasp  of 
a  person's  last  breath.  And  you'll  remember 
seeing,  time  after  time,  a  seat  belt  neatly 
stowed. 

The  paramedics  talk  atiout  excuses  people 
use  for  not  buckling  up.  "They  say  they'd 
rather  be  thrown  from  the  car  than  be 
trapped  in  it,"  one  veteran  told  me.  "They'll 
be  thrown  out,  all  right.  But  the  car  is  flip- 
ping over  in  the  same  direction  and  it'll  roll 
right  over  them.  I've  seen  too  many  crushed 
heads  and  severed  arms  to  buy  that  one. " 
Studies  show  that  in  an  accident  where  seat 
belts  are  not  used,  the  front-seat  passenger 
is  2'/^  times  more  likely  to  be  killed,  and  the 
driver  is  four  times  more  likely  to  die  than  a 
person  who  is  buckled  in. 

"I've  seen  about  2,400  accidents,"  Rostek 
says.  "And  I  cant  remember  ever  unbuck- 
ling a  corpse." 

Shattered  Lives.  "If  you  could  see  what  we 
see  every  night,  you'd  be  as  religious  about 
wearing  your  seat  belt  as  we  are."  asserts 
Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley,  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Shock  Trauma  Center  in  Baltimore. 

One  night  when  I  was  there,  Jill  Avery 
was  brought  in.  Drifting  into  consciousness. 
Avery  would  whisper  through  cut  and 
mashed  lips.  'What  happened?  But  the  pain 
of  multiple  bone  fractures  kept  her  from 
hearing  the  answer. 

Jills  husband  of  16  days.  Richie,  had  let 
the  car  wander  across  the  center  line.  The 
car  sideswiped  another  car.  then  swerved 
and  slammed  into  a  gully.  Richie,  his  seat 
belt  fastened,  received  only  a  mild  concus- 
sion from  striking  his  head  on  the  side 
window.  Jill,  who  had  been  unbelted,  was 
now  about  to  undergo  surgery  on  a  shat- 
tered thighbone.  She  also  had  severe  head 
trauma,  an  upper-arm  fracture,  and  bruises 
all  over  her  face.  She  would  he  in  the  hospi- 
tal for  weeks  and  unable  to  work  for 
months. 

Philip  Militello,  the  center's  director  of 
surgery,  tells  of  patients  who  preferred  not 
to  wear  seat  t)elts:  the  student  who  arrived 
with  a  rear-view  mirror  embedded  three 
inches  into  his  brain.  (He  lived,  but  lost 
sight  in  one  eye).  The  man  who  was  brought 
in  with  his  brain  exposed— he  had  flown 
through  the  windshield  and  struck  a  phone 
pole,  hitting  a  metal  step  that  ripped  off  the 
top  of  his  skull.  (He  lived,  too,  but  three 
years  later  he  does  little  more  than  sit  in  a 
chair,  look  out  his  window,  and  rock.)  The 
beautiful  young  woman  who  caught  the 
gearshift  with  the  comer  of  her  mouth;  it 
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ripped  upward  to  just  underneath  her  eye. 
(Plastic  surgery  has  helped  a  great  deal.) 

Even  tough  hospital  veterans  shudder 
when  they  talk  about  unbelted  mothers 
with  young  children  on  their  laps,  and  how 
often  the  parent  survives  because  the  child 
is  crushed. 

Everyone  Pays.  Montebello  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  the  state's  main  re- 
habilitation center,  usually  has  about  20 
car-accident  victims  in  its  two  trauma  sec- 
tions. I  asked  if  any  of  those  had  been  wear- 
ing seat  belts.  'Some  were. "  said  36-year-old 
Gail  Ulrich,  who  had  spent  more  than  a 
year  on  the  mend  there.  "But  they  usually 
say  that  without  the  belt  they'd  be  dead." 

Ulrich  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Other 
victims  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

You  see  them  as  you  walk  from  room  to 
room.  The  mother  saying  to  her  son,  curled 
up  like  a  fetus.  'If  you  can  hear  me.  squeeze 
my  hand";  the  newly  blind  hairdresser;  the 
paralyzed  phone  repairman;  the  musician 
who  will  never  speak;  the  basketball  coach 
who  only  stares. 

Some  drivers  insist  that  it's  their  own 
business  if  they  choose  not  to  wear  a  seat 
belt.  They're  wrong.  Of  the  35.000  severe 
brain  injuries  caused  by  auto  accidents  each 
year,  most  could  have  been  prevented  by 
seat  belts.  Lifetime  care  for  a  severely  brain- 
damaged patient  costs  an  average  of  $4  mil- 
lion. It  is  now  estimated  that  deaths  and  in- 
juries that  could  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  seat-t>elt  usage  cost  society  as  much 
as  $6  billion  a  year.  Most  of  that  is  borne  by 
the  public,  in  either  insurance  premiums  or 
taxes. 

After  ticketing  Roger  Moore  for  leaving 
his  child  unbuckled,  trooper  John  Burton 
thought  no  more  about  the  incident.  Then  a 
week  later,  a  fellow  officer  pulled  the  ticket 
from  his  own  pocket.  He  had  found  it  in  the 
glove  compartment  of  a  car  wrecked  in  Bel 
Air,  Md.,  just  19  minutes  after  Burton  had 
issued  it.  The  boy.  strapped  into  his  seat,  re- 
ceived only  minor  injuries. 

He  will  never  see  his  father  again,  howev- 
er. While  Moore  had  taken  the  time  to 
fasten  his  son's  seat  belt,  he  had  failed  to 
buckle  his  own. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THEY  WAIT? 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
mandatory  seat-belt  laws  save  lives.  17 
states  still  do  not  have  such  laws  in  effect. 
They  are: 

Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Alaska,  Dela- 
ware. Kentucky.  Maine.  Massachusetts.  Mis- 
sissippi. Nebraska,  New  Hampshire.  North 
Dakota.  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

Some  states  listed  above  currently  have 
seat-belt  legislation  pending.  West  Virginia. 
Georgia  and  Oregon's  mandatory  laws  go 
into  effect  July  1.  1988.  September  1.  1988, 
and  January  1,  1989,  respectively. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 262:  DON'T  RUSH  OUR  EF- 
FORTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HAYES 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1988 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completing  its  investigation  of  Texas 
Air  management  and  its  plane-by-plane  in- 
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spection  of  Eastern  and  Continental  Airlines. 
This  inspection,  which  is  unprecedented  in 
Federal  aviation  history,  was  prompted  out  of 
concern  that  Texas  Air  and  its  subsidiary  air- 
lines are  not  operating  in  a  safe  manner.  I 
support  the  Department's  efforts  to  ensure 
that  our  Nation's  commercial  airlines  are  safe 
to  fly  and  have  even  cosponsored  House 
Concun-ent  Resolution  262. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  congression- 
al attention  to  this  investigation  in  the  form  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  262  may  cause 
unnecessary  duplication  of  the  DOT'S  investi- 
gation activities.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  fellow 
cosponsors  to  pause  before  bringing  this 
measure  to  a  floor  vote  until  the  completion  of 
the  DOT  investigation.  By  so  doing,  we  can 
assure  that  Congress  will  neither  interfere  with 
the  present  investigation  nor  approve  legisla- 
tion that  is  redundant  in  purpose  and  scope. 


THE  INF  TREATY:  ARE  WE 
FOOLS  AGAIN? 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  fellow  col- 
leagues consider  House  Resolution  422,  a  bill 
that  would  express  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives support  for  the  Intermediate  Range  Nu- 
clear Forces  [INF]  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, I  ask  one  question: 

For  years  we  have  been  signing  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  only  to  have  them  used 
as  vehicles  of  manipulation.  A  country  that  de- 
votes 17  percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
on  military  expenditures  and  exports  terrorism 
all  over  the  world,  including  our  very  own 
backyard,  must  be  dealt  with  carefully.  A  close 
examination  of  this  treaty  would  reveal  many 
flaws,  even  to  the  casual  observer. 

Initially,  this  was  a  treaty  for  treaty's  sake.  It 
was  a  rushed  project  under  the  constraint  of 
time  to  ensure  a  successful  summit  between 
President  Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  I 
ask  why  do  we  need  to  sacrifice  the  security 
of  your  family,  my  family  and  the  entire  free 
worid  to  promote  a  treaty  that  is  politically  mo- 
tivated. This  treaty  would  not  reduce  a  single 
warhead  for  only  the  rockets  themselves 
would  be  eliminated.  The  worst  part  of  this 
whole  treaty  process,  is  that  the  proposed 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  [START]  is 
being  processed  in  the  same  fashion.  The  end 
result  of  all  these  treaties  is  substantially  less 
strategic  defense  capability. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  plain  truths 
about  the  INF  Treaty  which  can  only  reiterate 
that  it  is  ill-conceived  and  undersirable.  The 
most  talked  about  problem,  and  rightfully  so, 
is  the  topic  of  verification.  No  one  knows  how 
many  SS-20  missiles  the  Soviets  have  in  their 
arsenal.  Experts  differ  on  the  number  of  mis- 
siles they  actually  have.  The  Kremlin  admits  to 
possessing  a  little  over  600  of  the  medium- 
range  SS-20's.  There  are  some  experts  who 
believe  that  this  figure  is  much  too  low  and 
put  the  figure  closer  to  2,000,  One  fact  re- 
mains constant,  Moscow  has  not  deployed  all 
of  the  SS-20's  and  where  they  are  stored,  no 
one  knows. 
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Furthermore,  there  are  the  continuing  ques- 
tions on  the  ability  to  trust  the  intentions  of 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
have  violated  every  major  arms  control  accord 
negotiated  with  the  United  States.  It  abrogat- 
ed the  antiballistic  missile  [ABM]  with  the 
Kranoyarsk  radar  complex.  It  deployed  SS-25 
missiles  in  contravention  of  the  SALT-II  cov- 
enant. The  Politburo  also  breached  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT-I,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  the 
Biological  Weapons  (Convention.  With  this 
record,  what  makes  us  actually  believe  that 
Moscow  will  honor  this  treaty? 

And  what  about  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  [NATO]  allies  that  have  the  um- 
brella of  U.S.  nuclear  protection.  When  we  pull 
out  the  Pershings  and  cruise  missiles,  there  is 
no  protection  from  a  conventional  war  with  the 
Soviets.  Our  NATO  forces  will  be  at  such  a 
disadvantage,  EuroF)e  would  t>e  lost.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  has  52,200  main  battle  tanks 
while  NATO  has  22,000.  It  has  46,000  artillery 
pieces,  against  our  13,700. 

They  have  25,8(X)  mobile  infantry  combat 
vehicles  to  our  4,200  and  along  with  the  1 ,630 
armed  helicopters,  we  have  only  780,  the 
number  superiority  is  cleariy  in  their  favor. 

It  is  without  any  reservation  I  urge  that  the 
ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty  be  halted.  Why 
do  we  want  to  put  the  freedom  and  security  of 
the  free  worid  in  jeopardy  by  appeasing  the 
Soviet  Union's  desire  to  "rule  the  world."  In 
closing,  I  submit  the  now  famous  poem  that 
was  found  in  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Pravda  that  so  eloquently  explains 
the  Soviets'  intentions. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  6,  1988] 
Poetry  of  Deceit 

Official  Soviet  attitudes  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  verifying  the  elimination  of  mobile 
missiles  under  the  INF  Treaty  appeared  sev- 
eral days  after  the  pact  was  signed  on  Dec. 
8,  when  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  news- 
paper Pravda  published  a  poem  indicating 
that  SS-20  mobile  nuclear  missile  forces— 
the  main  Soviet  system  to  be  eliminated— 
will  be  difficult  to  detect  with  spy  satellites. 

Titled  "Meditations  from  the  Starting  Po- 
sition," it  goes: 
A  march  of  a  missile  division 
waq  occurring  along 
a  nocturnal,  snowbound  road, 
past  sleeping  villages, 
blizzard-smitten  fields, 
through  forests  and  clearings, 
over  icy  lakes,  and  rivers, 
shaking  the  earth, 
the  column  is  rolling  on, 
heavily  filing  the  ground  .  .  . 
It  is  sinking  into  the  wilderness, 
into  nature,  an  itinerant  military  unit, 
changing  its  environment, 
unknown  to  the  enemy  .  .  . 
It  is  futile  to  seek  it  from  space, 
to  grope  for  it  with  radar  rays. 
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which  describes  an  exemplary  program  tfiat 
has  been  undertaken  by  G.D.  Searie  and  Ck>. 
It  will  provide  free  carijiovascular  medication 
for  heart  patients  who  are  unable  to  afford  the 
drugs  they  need  to  control  their  conditions.  In 
a  more  limited  program  last  year,  that  firm  do 
nated  the  antihypertensive  drug  (Dalan  to 
20,0(K)  patients  at  the  cxjst  of  about  $4  mil- 
lion. This  year,  the  program  has  been  expand- 
ed to  include  seven  of  Seartes  most  wklely 
used  cardiovascular  medications. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Venice  Family  Clinic 
has  received  S25,000  in  coupons  for  Searie 
products  and  wish  to  commend  that  firm  for 
making  this  lifesaving  medication  available  to 
those  of  my  constituents  who  might  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  afford  proper  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  article 
about  this  important  program  arKi  commend  it 
to  my  (X}lleagues  attention. 
Venice  Clinic  Given  Heart  Drug  Coupons: 
Company  Offers  Free  Medication 

(By  Rick  Cziment) 

The  Venice  Family  Clinic  received  $25,000 
in  coupons  for  free  heart  medication 
Wednesday  as  part  of  a  pharmaceutical 
firm's  campaign  to  make  the  drugs  available 
to  poor  people. 

The  drugs  involved,  manufactured  by 
G.D.  Searie  and  Co.,  are  widely  used  in  con- 
trolling high  blood  pressure,  angina  and  Ir- 
regular heartbeats,  among  other  problems. 

They  include  Calan,  Aldactone,  Aldacta- 
zide,  Norpace  and  Nitrodisc,  said  Dave  Glea- 
son  of  Searie. 

Under  Searle's  $1  million  national  pro- 
gram, physicians  who  determine  their  pa- 
tients need  those  drugs  give  out  coupons, 
which  are  filled  for  free  at  pharmacies. 

Although  the  price  varies  with  the  drug 
and  dosage.  Gleason  said  that  an  average 
daily  dose  of  Calan.  which  is  used  to  treat 
high  blood  pressure,  costs  about  $25  a 
month. 

That  amount  is  beyond  the  means  of 
many  patients,  said  Pern  Seizer,  director  of 
the  Venice  clinic.  The  clinic,  located  at  604 
Rose  Ave.,  sees  more  than  10.000  patients 
annually,  about  10  percent  of  whom  suffer 
chronic  ailments  that  may  require  the  do- 
nated medications. 

"We  have  an  increasing  numl)er  with 
chronic  problems  like  hypertension  and 
heart  disease."  she  said.  Ninety-four  percent 
of  the  clinic's  patients  are  considered  indi- 
gent, she  added. 

'We  have  to  give  them  the  medication  for 
free,  because  they  couldn't  afford  the  over 
$20  a  month  cost,  and  the  problems  (they 
suffer)  can  be  life-threatening."  Seizer  said. 

Also  receiving  donations  from  Searie  were 
the  Martin  Luther  King-Charles  Drew  Med- 
ical Center  in  Los  Angeles,  and  clinics  in 
West  Covina  and  Coschella,  Gleason  said. 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1988 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 


CONCERN  FOR  CHRISTIANS  IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1988 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  House  Con- 
current Resolution  223,  legislation  which  ex- 
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HELP  SMALL  BANKS 
CASH  ACCOUNTING 


JYRON  L  DORGAN 

3F  NORTH  DAKOTA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediesday.  May  11,  1988 

of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
introduced  H.R.  4514  in  order  to 
commercial  banks  may  con- 
cash  method  of  accounting 


srrall 
he 
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for  income  tax  purposes,  under  section  448(c) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Section  448(c)  provided  that  any  business 
entity  with  up  to  $5  millkjn  of  annual  gross  re- 
ceipts may  continue  to  use  cash  accounting 
for  tax  purposes.  There  was  no  indication  in 
the  statutory  language  or  legislative  back- 
ground of  that  section  that  Congress  intended 
to  exclude  any  entity  that  meets  the  under  $5 
million  gross  receipts  test,  and  therefore  small 
commercial  banks  should  be  able  to  rely  upon 
that  provision  as  a  basis  for  using  cash  ac- 
counting. 

A  problem  arose,  however,  because  lan- 
guage in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986,  in  sections  1281  and  1282,  re- 
quires that  all  banks  accaie  daily  the  income 
from  stated  interest  on  their  short-term  loans. 
If  applied  to  small  banks,  that  requirements 
makes  it  untenable  to  remain  on  the  cash 
method  because  the  bank  would  be  accaiing 
interest  income  on  those  loans  prior  to  being 
able  to  offset  interest  expenses  on  the  depos- 
it funds  used  to  make  those  loans.  The  result- 
ing imbalance  of  income  and  expense  is  par- 
ticularly serious  for  smaller  banks,  because  a 
large  percentage  of  their  total  assets  is  often 
composed  of  short-term  loans  that  mature  in 
1  year  or  less. 

The  discrepancy  created  by  Congress  be- 
tween section  448(c)  and  sections  1281  and 
1282  was,  by  all  indications,  inadvertent.  In 
fact,  the  legislative  background  shows  that  the 
original  provision  dealing  with  accruals  on 
short-term  obligations,  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1 984,  was  intended  to  require  the  daily 
accrual  of  the  market  discount  on  such  short- 
term  obligations  as  Treasury  bills  that  mature 
in  1  year  or  less.  The  record  indicates  that 
Congress  was  concerned  that  taxpayers  using 
the  accrual  method  should  be  required  to 
accrue  this  income  due  to  the  high  interest 
rates  at  the  time  and  the  concern  that  taxpay- 
ers were  making  leveraged  purchases  of  such 
discounted  obligations  at  year-end  to  achieve 
tax  deferral.  The  1986  amendment  to  this  pro- 
vision, sections  1281  and  1282,  broadened 
the  provision  to  include  interest  on  short-term 
obligations,  regardless  of  whether  the  interest 
is  stated  or  is  in  the  form  of  acquisition  dis- 
count or  when  the  interest  is  paid.  However, 
such  loans  made  by  banks,  especially  small 
banks  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business 
are  not  the  type  of  loans  that  create  the 
abuses  to  which  the  special  legislative  provi- 
sion for  short-term  obligations  was  addressed. 
And  under  section  448,  larger  banks  with  av- 
erage gross  receipts  of  more  than  $5  million 
are  required  to  use  the  accrual  method. 

Consequently,  the  small  banks  under  $5 
million  of  gross  receipts  that  are  on  cash  ac- 
counting for  tax  purposes  are  caught  in  a 
catch-22  situation  that  truly  appears  to  be  due 
to  an  oversight  in  the  law,  an  oversight  that 
can  be  corrected  without  reopening  any 
abuses  that  Congress  intended  to  close  off. 
Many  small  bankers  who  have  contacted  me 
have  just  been  presented  by  their  accountants 
with  an  artificially  high  tax  bill  tiecause  of  their 
inability  to  offset  interest  income  with  interest 
expense,  when  they  follow  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  sectkjns  1281  and  1282.  Many  of  the 
banks  have  been  advised  to  extend  their  1987 
tax  returns  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  clar- 
ify this  issue. 
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I  believe  that  Congress  In  section  448(c)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  small  banks  identical  to  the  com- 
mitment to  other  small  businesses  under  $5 
million  gross  receipts  that  they  may  continue 
to  use  cash  accounting.  To  honor  that  com- 
mitment, we  should  now  make  the  technical 
change  in  the  Tax  Code  so  that  the  interest 
accrual  provision  will  not  apply  to  those  small 
banks  who  are  on  cash  accounting  with  re- 
spect to  short-term  loans  that  are  made  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  bank's  trade  or  busi- 
ness. That  is  what  my  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

I  hope  that  we  can  correct  the  situation 
now,  so  that  we  don't  prolong  the  confusion 
for  this  group  of  small  bankers.  I  urge  you  to 
cosponsor  H.R.  4514. 


TEXANS  SUPPORT  THE  SSC 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  our  House 
colleagues  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
Texas  Municipal  League  in  support  of  the 
building  of  the  superconducting  super  collider 
(SSC).  The  Texas  Municipal  League  has  more 
than  1,000  member  cities  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Resolutions  of  support  for  the  SSC.  similar 
to  the  one  here  by  the  Texas  Municipal 
League,  are  t)eing  passed  by  dozens  of  local 
governments  and  organizations  in  Texas. 
From  the  corporate  boardroom  to  the  county 
courthouse,  from  the  Capitols  in  Austin  to 
Washington,  Texans  are  united  for  the  SSC. 
Texas  Municipal  League— Resolution 
Whereas,  the  proposed  superconducting 
super  collider  (SSC)  is  a  high-energy  re- 
search particle  accelerator  that,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  largest  and  most  ambi- 
tious scientific  project  ever  constructed  in 
the  world:  and 

Whereas,  as  designed,  the  facility  will  be 
located  between  30  and  200  feet  below 
ground  and  will  consist  of  a  circular  tunnel 
10  feet  in  diameter  and  53  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and 

Whereas,  total  federal  government  ex- 
penditures to  build  the  facility  will  be  $4.4 
billion,  with  an  annual  operating  budget  of 
over  $275  million:  and 

Whereas.  Texas  is  one  of  seven  state  final- 
ists for  this  project  which  will  create  at 
least  4,500  jobs  during  the  six  to  nine  year 
construction  phase  and  roughly  2,500  posi- 
tions will  become  available  once  the  facility 
is  fully  operational:  and 

Whereas.  Texas  is  the  home  of  great 
public  and  private  universities  and  colleges, 
which  can  readily  provide  much  needed  ex- 
pertise for  the  project  and  capable  resources 
to  accelerate  off-shoot  research  and  devel- 
opment that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  this 
country;  and 

Whereas.  Texas  is  recognized  for  Its  sup- 
port of  high  technology  industries  as  evi- 
denced by  the  location  of  MCC  and  Sema- 
tech:  and 

Whereas.  Governor  Bill  Clements,  the 
Texas  Legislature,  the  National  Research 
Laboratory  Commission  and  the  people  of 
Texas  remain  committed  to  providing  what- 
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ever  support  is  necessary  to  the  success  and 
timely  advancement  of  the  SSC  project,  in- 
cluding authorization  of  a  $1  billion  package 
consisting  of  revenue  and  general  obligation 
bonds,  which  would  be  used  to  finance  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  research  facility 
being  located  in  Texas: 

Now.  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Texas  Municipal 
League,  representing  1,000  member  cities, 
strongly  encourages  the  Texas  Congression- 
al Delegation  to  fully  support  federal  fund- 
ing of  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
project. 

Passed  and  approved  at  Austin,  Texas  this 
7th  day  of  April.  1988. 
Attest: 

Ted  C.  Willis. 
Executive  Director. 
Approved: 

Thomas  Shapiro, 

President. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
May  11.  1988,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Mental  Illness 

Mental  illness  is  widespread  in  the  United 
States.  Two  million  seriously  ill  persons 
reside  here;  an  additional  27  million  persons 
have  less  serious  mental  illnesses  which  also 
require  treatment.  That  means  that  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  Americans  suffer 
from  some  kind  of  mental  illness,  making  it 
one  of  our  most  serious  health  problems. 
Fewer  than  one  million  mentally  ill  persons 
are  in  institutions.  The  others  are  in  com- 
munities where  their  needs  are  sometimes 
met,  but  often  neglected. 

Mentally  ill  persons  suffer  from  a  variety 
of  ailments,  such  as  depression,  paranoia, 
and  schizophrenia.  Some  mental  illnesses 
are  caused  by  chemical  imbalances  which 
affect  the  functioning  of  the  brain;  the 
causes  of  others  are  unknown.  Mental  ill- 
ness differs  from  mental  retardation,  which 
is  usually  caused  by  a  genetic  disorder  or 
brain  damage  at  birth.  The  cost  of  mental 
illness  is  high:  an  estimated  $73  billion  a 
year,  including  care  in  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions, income  assistance,  and  loss  of 
time  from  work.  Families  and  friends  who 
take  responsibility  for  the  mentally  ill  often 
suffer  a  heavy  emotional  toll  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars. 

Treatment  of  mental  illness  has  gone 
through  several  stages.  A  diagnosis  of 
mental  illness  was  once  cause  for  automatic, 
and  often  permanent,  commitment  to  an  in- 
stitution. As  recently  as  forty  years  ago.  the 
most  common  response  to  mental  illness  was 
placement  in  a  mental  hospital,  where 
actual  treatment  of  the  patient's  illness  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Committing  a  person  to 
a  mental  hospital  was  easy,  and  sometimes 
abused.  Mentally  retarded  persons  and 
those  with  little-understood  diseases  like 
epilepsy  were  often  put  in  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
widely  documented  abuses  in  state  mental 
hospitals  and  advances  in  drug  therapies  led 
to  significant  changes  in  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill.  Many  were  discharged  from 
the  institutions;  their  civil  rights  were  em- 
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phasized.  States  passed  laws  making  it  more 
difficult  to  have  a  person  committed,  which 
sometimes  meant  that  seriously  ill  persons 
could  not  be  hospitalized  even  if  relatives  or 
others  familiar  with  the  person  thought  it 
advisable. 

Today  some  states  are  changing  their  laws 
again,  and  allowing  hospitalization  of  per- 
sons who  are  determined  to  be  'gravely  dis- 
abled."  rather  than  meeting  the  stricter 
standard  of  "posing  an  immediate  danger." 
Feelings  run  strong  on  the  advisability  of 
these  commitment  laws.  The  rights  of  the 
mentally  ill  person  must  be  balanced 
against  the  possibility  that  the  patient 
might  harm  himself  or  others. 

Most  mental  health  professionals  now 
agree  that  commitment  to  an  institution 
should  be  the  last  resort,  to  be  done  only 
when  strong  family  and  conununity  support 
is  insufficient.  In  1963  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
which  favored  the  deinstitutionalization 
view  of  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s.  The 
problem  was  that  essential  ingredients  of 
good  treatment  for  the  mentally  ill  were 
missing  from  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
The  original  intent  was  that  patients 
coming  out  of  hospitals  would  be  referred  to 
community  mental  health  centers,  where 
follow-up  care  and  support  services  would 
help  them  function  in  the  community.  But 
there  were  not  nearly  enough  centers  or 
services  to  help  the  people  being  discharged 
from  the  hospitals.  This  lack  of  essential 
services  has  contributed  to  problems  such  as 
homelessness.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
homeless  are  mentally  ill. 

Without  community-based  treatment  and 
support  for  the  mentally  ill.  deinstitutional- 
ization will  not  work.  The  chronically  men- 
tally ill  need  supervision  to  ensure  contin- 
ued medication:  many  need  financial  sup- 
port and  help  with  basic  tasks  like  finding 
housing  and  applying  for  jobs  and  benefits. 
The  patient  has  a  much  better  prognosis  if 
he  or  she  is  welcomed  into  the  community 
and  made  to  feel  a  part  of  it.  Lack  of  public 
acceptance  of  the  mentally  ill  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  restore  these  persons  to  useful 
lives.  Communities  across  the  country  are 
working  to  develop  community  mental 
health  centers  that  will  help  local  persons 
who  are  mentally  ill  to  receive  the  help  they 
need  in  their  community  rather  than  in  the 
less  hospitable  mental  institution. 

The  federal  government  plays  a  limited, 
but  important,  role  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  ill.  The  federal  government 
spends  some  $6  billion  every  year  on  re- 
search, and  on  Medicare  and  income  assist- 
ance for  the  mentally  ill.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  for  example,  is  an 
important  center  for  research  into  the 
causes  and  treatments  of  mental  illness.  It 
supports  training  for  researchers  and  clini- 
cal workers  such  as  psychologists.  The  Insti- 
tute also  funds  the  Community  Support 
Program,  which  works  with  states  and  local- 
ities to  provide  comprehensive  community 
services  for  the  chronically  mentally  ill. 

The  Congress  is  currently  examining  ways 
to  provide  more  support  for  efforts  to  treat 
mental  illness  in  the  conmiunity.  It  is  wres- 
tling with  difficult  policy  issues:  How  should 
menUl  illness  be  defined?  What  is  the  ap- 
propriate treatment?  How  much  will  it  cost? 
What  level  of  government  should  bear  the 
cost?  Although  outpatient  coverage  of 
mental  health  services  under  Medicare  was 
recently  expanded,  such  coverage  is  still 
much  less  extensive  than  for  other  types  of 
illness.  Medicare  pays  for  unlimited  hospi- 
talization of  mentally  ill  persons,  a  benefit 
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which  helps  relatively  few  persons  but  is 
very  expensive.  Recent  Congressional  hear- 
ings indicate  that  even  with  the  large  sums 
of  public  and  private  money  being  spent 
each  year,  services  are  frequently  ineffec- 
tive l)ecause  they  are  the  wrong  treatment 
or  are  poorly  managed. 

As  our  knowledge  of  mental  illness  is 
growing,  so  is  our  ability  to  treat  it.  With 
the  understanding  and  support  of  each  of 
us.  and  the  support  of  community  centers, 
many  of  the  mentally  ill  wiU  not  only  be 
treated  less  expensively,  but  they  will  be 
happier  and  more  productive. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  im- 
portant official  business  in  my  district  on  May 
10,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  the  vote  on 
H.R.  4445,  the  Terrorist  Firearms  Detection 
Act  of  1988.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  this  legislation. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  4445  addresses  the  issue  of 
future,  nonmetallic  firearms  that  might  have 
been  undetectable  by  airport  detectors.  Also, 
since  this  bill  does  not  impose  restriction  on 
any  existing  firearms,  it  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  anyone  who  already  owns  a  fire- 
arm with  some  plastic  parts. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  worid's  population  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  of  us.  The  number  of  people  in- 
habiting our  planet  is  now  5.1  billion.  By  the 
year  2000  it  will  be  more  than  6  billion.  In  fact, 
fully  92  percent  of  this  growth  is  taking  place 
in  the  poorer  nations  of  the  Third  Worid, 
where  it  means  that  the  great  majority  of  new 
human  beings  are  being  bom  into  deepening 
poverty. 

Specific  comparisons  make  this  point  even 
more  starkly.  Ecuador  is  nearty  twice  the  land 
area  of  the  State  of  Missouri  with  almost  tvwce 
the  population.  But  that  is  where  the  similarity 
ends.  Missouri  has  a  stable  population  and  it 
will  take  more  than  100  years  to  double  at 
current  growth  rates.  Ecuador's  population,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  growing  at  2.8  percent  an- 
nually, meaning  that  its  population  will  double 
in  25  years.  The  result  is  massive  upheaval  in 
Ecuador  that  undercuts  economic  develop- 
ment and  could  endanger  its  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Put  simply,  developing  nations,  like 
Ecuador,  cannot  continue  to  have  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  without  dire  consequences. 

The  Governor  of  Missouri,  John  Ashcroft. 
recently  issued  a  proclamation  focusing  on 
the  consequences  of  overpopulation  and  de- 
claring "Worid  Population  Awareness  Week" 
in  Missouri.  I  am  pleased  that  the  citizens  of 
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Wednesday.  May  11,  1988 
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KENTUCKY  DERBY  WINNERS 
WINNING  COLORS,  GENE  AND 
JOYCE  KLEIN 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  congratulate  Winning  Colors, 
who  lived  up  to  her  name  Saturday  when  she 
beat  out  all  the  competition  at  Churchill 
Downs,  and  her  owner  Gene  Klein.  As  the 
third  filly  to  win  the  Kentucky  Derby  in  its  1 14- 
year  history,  Winning  Colors  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  her  fine  performance. 

Winning  Colors  led  the  Derby  from  wire  to 
wire  and  was  never  seriously  challenged  by 
any  other  horse— a  clear  indication  that  she 
was  far  and  away  the  best  horse  on  the  track. 
If  you  ask  her  trainer  Wayne  Lukas,  he'll  tell 
you  she's  the  t>est  horse  in  the  country.  After 
Saturday's  race,  it  would  be  hard  to  argue  oth- 
erwise. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  human  part  of  the  team,  be- 
ginning with  my  good  friend  Gene  Klein, 
owner  of  this  fine  horse,  and  his  lovely  wife 
Joyce.  In  the  many  years  that  Gene  has  been 
involved  in  sports,  few  moments  could  come 
close  to  being  in  the  winner's  circle  at  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  Although  he  only  became  in- 
volved in  horse  racing  6  years  ago.  Gene  cer- 
tainly has  shown  an  aptitude  for  the  sport.  It  is 
a  rare  privelige  to  be  the  owner  of  a  Derby 
winner;  of  the  50,000  or  so  horse  foaled  each 
year,  only  one  3-year-old  can  win  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby.  Two  summers  ago,  Gene  bought 
the  yearling  who  would  take  this  year's  prize. 

Gene's  commitment  to  winning  was  demon- 
strated during  the  time  he  owned  the  San 
Diego  Chargers  Football  Team.  During  that 
period  the  Chargers  consistently  posted  win- 
ning records  and  developed  a  well  desen/ed 
reputation  as  one  of  the  toughest,  most  inno- 
vative teams  in  football.  Professional  football 
suffered  a  great  loss  when  Gene  sold  the 
Chargers  and  went  on  to  other  endeavors. 

Wayne  and  Jeff  Lukas.  Winning  Colors 
trainers,  and  Gary  Stevens,  her  jockey  de- 
serve a  lot  of  the  credit  for  her  outstanding 
run.  Without  their  confidence  in  her  ability  and 
their  skillful  training  and  riding.  Winning  Colors 
could  not  have  excelled  as  she  has. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Gene  and  Joyce  Klein  and 
her  winning  team  and  in  wishing  them  the 
t>est  of  luck  in  the  remaining  races  of  the 
triple  crown. 
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HENRY  DWIGHT:  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  TO  THE 
RESIDENTS  OF  WESTERN  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS FROM  1821-31 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
another  installment  in  my  series  of  profiles  on 
former  Members  of  Congress  from  what  is 


now  known  as  the  First  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

After  completing  his  undergraduate  studies 
at  Williams  College.  Henry  Williams  Dwight 
passed  his  bar  and  began  practicing  law 
before  being  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1821  where  he  served  for  10  years.  However, 
his  most  significant  contributran  to  the  history 
of  Massachusetts  may  well  have  been  his  ef- 
forts to  prevent  Williams  College  from  moving 
to  Amherst. 

Henry  Dwight  was  born  to  Henry  and  Abigail 
Welles  Dwight  on  February  26,  1788  in  Stock- 
bridge,  MA.  His  father,  a  well-respected 
memt)er  of  the  community  and  a  soldier  in  the 
Continental  Army,  commanded  a  brigade  of 
Massachusetts  militia  at  Lake  Champlain  in 
the  second  French  war.  Young  Henry  Dwight 
continued  in  the  family's  military  tradition  as 
an  advisor  to  General  Whiton  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

In  1815,  much  of  the  attention  of  Berkshire 
County  was  focused  on  the  future  of  the 
fledgling  Williams  College.  Seven  years  eariier 
the  college's  first  president  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
had  retired  from  his  post  and  those  concerned 
about  the  young  college  were  womed  for  its 
future.  Many  suggested  that  the  only  solution 
to  the  feared  demise  of  the  institution  was  to 
move  it  from  its  home  in  Williamstown  to  a 
more  centrally  located  town. 

The  citizens  of  Northampton  and  Stock- 
bridge  tried  to  capitalize  on  this  growing  sen- 
tinment  by  offering  to  pay  the  school  to  move 
to  their  towns.  However,  the  strongest  advo- 
cate of  removal.  Reverend  Packard,  demand- 
ed that  the  college  be  moved  to  Amherst— 
home  to  Williams  College  rival  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

Fearing  the  imminent  removal  of  the  college 
the  people  of  Northern  Berkshire  County  ap- 
pealed to  their  representative  in  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  Henry  Dwight.  Mr. 
Dwight  ably  presented  the  case  of  the  people 
of  Berkshire  County  before  the  legislature  and 
the  college  remained  in  Williamstown.  Had  it 
been  any  other  way,  the  healthy  distance  be- 
tween rivals  Amherst  College  and  Williams 
College  may  have  become  uncomfortably 
close. 

In  1821  Henry  Dwight  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Seventh  District  of  Massachusetts.  His 
sharp  legal  mind  was  immediately  recognized 
by  his  colleagues  and  he  received  important 
committee  assignments  during  his  five  succes- 
sive terms.  By  his  fifth  term  he  was  the  third 
ranking  member  of  the  powerful  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Yet,  despite  his  long  sen/ice  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  fact  that  his  brother,  Edwin,  au- 
thored a  history  of  Berkshire  County,  Henry 
Dwight's  work  in  the  Congress  is  given  only 
passing  mention  in  the  history  of  that  institu- 
tion. The  official  recorder's  notes  from  the  era 
show  us  a  man  who  eloquently  defended 
many  causes  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  But, 
the  records  also  show  that  he  was  a  man  who 
was  not  known  for  any  particular  initiatives. 

However,  one  of  Mr.  Dwight's  private  inter- 
ests was  importing  special  breeds  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  As  did  many  residents  of  Berkshire 
County,  including  many  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  Congress,  Henry  Dwight  tended  a  small 
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herd  of  sheep.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  this 
country's  first  importers  of  merino  sheep  and 
Devonshire  cattle. 

In  1937  he  retired  from  his  law  practice  in 
Stockbridge,  MA  and  retired  from  his  position 
as  a  trustee  of  Williams  College.  He  then 
move  to  New  York  City  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  on  February  21,  1845. 

While  he  did  not  use  his  position  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  alter  the  course  of 
the  Nation's  history,  in  his  farming  and  in  his 
strong  opposition  to  Williams  College's  remov- 
al, Henry  Dwight  cleariy  left  his  mart<  in  the 
Berkshires — and  he  helped  nurture  a  rivalry. 


IN  HONOR  OF  BOBBIE 
MCLAUGHLIN'S  50TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  privilege  to 
take  this  opF>ortunity  to  express  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  a  dear  friend  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  50th  birthday.  Bobbie  McLaughlin 
will  celebrate  her  "golden  anniversary"  on 
May  14,  and  celebrate  with  family  and  friends 
on  May  15,  1988. 

Bobbie  has  been  a  loyal  and  trusted  friend 
since  1971,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of 
my  assembly  and  congressional  staffs  since 
1973.  Bobbie  is  known  for  her  sharp  wit,  great 
insight,  and  warm  sense  of  humor.  She  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  my  work  and  has 
helped  thousands  of  people  cut  through  red 
tape  and  solve  problems  with  Government 
programs.  Her  patience  and  perseverance 
have  made  the  difference  for  so  many  people. 

Bobbie  is  also  the  proud  mother  to  two 
wondertui  sons;  Hugh  and  Ian,  and  the  just  as 
proud  mother-in-law  of  Hugh's  wife,  Linda.  My 
life  has  tieen  made  richer  because  of  our 
years  of  friendship,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share 
my  congratulations  for  this  wonderful  friend  on 
her  50th  birthday. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NATIONAL 
POLICE  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1988 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  com- 
munities across  our  Nation  are  paying  tribute 
to  police  officers  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty.  These  tributes  will  culminate 
in  a  national  observance  on  National  Police 
Memorial  Day,  Sunday,  May  15. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  police  officers  of  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio.  Like  officers  across 
our  Nation,  they  are  committed  to  a  demand- 
ing but  valued  career  which  tests  the  strength, 
endurance,  and  courage  of  men  and  women 
like  the  ones  we  are  rememtiering  this  week. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  come  together  as  a  coun- 
try to  honor  police  officers.  It  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  remind  ourselves  of  tfieir  sacrifice 
on  this  special  day  so  that  every  day  we  come 
to  appreciate  the  work  of  their  colleagues 
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throughout  the  year.  Their  record  has  earned 
the  pride  and  respect  of  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  our  entire  Nation 
when  I  say  that  our  thoughts  are  with  the  fam- 
ilies, friends,  and  colleagues  of  those  police 
officers  whom  we  honor  with  lasting  gratitude 
for  their  heroism.  This  dedication  to  public 
peace  and  equal  justice  under  law  is  the  prac- 
tical foundation  for  real  freedom  in  our  democ- 
racy. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Na- 
tional Police  Memorial  Day  by  honoring  those 
police  officers  who  have  bravely  dedicated 
themselves  to  improving  the  condition  of  our 
lives  together. 


GLEN  ELLEN-A  SPECIAL  TASTE 
FOR  MARKETING 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  innovation  is  the 
key  that  has  kept  our  Nation  at  the  forefront 
of  the  international  economy  over  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  Recently  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  proves, 
despite  the  claims  to  the  contrary  of  some  ob- 
sen/ers,  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  still  alive 
and  well  in  the  United  States  today.  This  arti- 
cle discusses  the  outstanding  successes  of 
Bruno  Benziger  and  his  Glen  Ellen  Winery. 

Bruno  Benziger  bought  Glen  Ellen  Winery  in 
1980,  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  market 
was  already  fiooded  with  wine.  In  1981  Mr. 
Benziger.  working  with  his  sons,  produced  his 
first  vintage— a  Chardonnay  and  a  Sauvignon 
blanc  that  won  the  top  two  awards  at  the 
Sonoma  County  Harvest  Fair.  The  Benziger's 
Innovation  and  success  lies  in  their  pioneering 
of  low-priced  premium  wines.  That  same  year 
they  mixed  bulk  varietal  wine,  bottled  it  under 
the  Glen  Ellen  Proprietor's  Reserve  label,  and 
were  able  to  market  a  premium  wine  at  about 
half  what  other  wineries  were  charging  at  the 
time. 

Now  low-priced  premium  wines  account  for 
15  percent  of  all  California  wine  sold  In  the 
United  States  annually,  and  for  25  percent  of 
California  wine  revenue.  Other  wineries  have 
entered  this  lucrative  field,  but  Glen  Ellen  re- 
mains the  leader  even  today.  The  winery's 
success  has  astounded  even  the  Benzigers. 
From  the  6,450  cases  Glen  Ellen  sold  in 
1982,  the  winery  has  multiplied  its  sales  over 
200  times  in  the  last  several  years  and  sold 
1 .5  million  cases  in  1 987. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Bruno  Benziger  and  his  family  for  their  innova- 
tive marketing  techniques  that  have  helped  to 
revitalize  the  California  wine  industry.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Glen  Ellen  Winery  will  continue 
to  set  new  records  for  sales  and  growth  under 
Mr.  Benziger's  wise  leadership,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  achievements,  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  be  reprinted 
here  in  the  Record. 
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Glen  EIllen— A  Special  Taste  for 
Marketing 

(By  Bruce  Keppel) 

Glen  Ellen,  CA.— After  a  long  day  of 
making  the  rounds  of  major  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  retailers  who  sell  his  family's 
wines,  Bruno  Benziger  stepped  into  the  cool 
interior  of  the  120-year-old  ranch  house 
that  serves  as  home  of  Glen  Ellen  Winery 
and  accepted  a  glass  of  Sauvignon  blanc. 

"I  didn't  see  any  Scotch  around,"  Benziger 
confided  later,  disclosing,  a  bit  sheepishly, 
his  l)everage  of  preference. 

Loyalty  may  tie  a  factor  in  Benziger's  lin- 
gering liking  for  imported  whiskey  in  the 
heart  of  Northern  California's  wine  coun- 
try. After  all,  Scotch  fueled  the  first  Ben- 
ziger fortune,  made  while  a  partner  in  Park- 
Benziger.  a  New  York  importer  of  wines  and 
spirits  established  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  "Bruno,  you  know,  was  the  first  to 
import  bulk  Scotch  for  lK>ttling  in  this  coun- 
try, reducing  the  excise  tax  on  it."  explained 
Jon  Predrikson.  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco wine  consulting  firm  of  Gomberg, 
Predrikson  &  Associates.  That  saved  con- 
sumers about  $1  a  bottle. 

Today,  however,  it  is  wine— not  Scotch- 
that  is  creating  a  new  Benziger  fortune. 

But  the  success  in  both  cases  stems  from 
an  alertness  to  consumer  demand  that  has 
been  as  rare  in  the  wine  business  as  was 
bargin-priced  Chardonnay  until  the  numer- 
ous members  of  the  Benziger  family  pulled 
up  their  White  Plains,  N.Y..  roots  and  sunk 
them  in  this  Sonoma  County  hamlet  barely 
seven  years  ago. 

"Glen  Ellen  Winery  is  run  by  some  very 
astute  people  who  know  the  market  very 
keenly,"  FVedrikson  said. 

The  Benziger  family— five  children  are  in 
the  business  and  two  remain  in  school— may 
have  been  new  to  wine  production,  but  it 
has  a  long  tradition  in  marketing  wine  and 
spirits.  And  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enter  the  field  at  a  time  when  California 
was  brimming  with  more  varietal  wines  than 
the  existing  market  could  consume. 

"There  was  an  ocean  of  wine  out  there." 
recalled  eldest  son.  Michael,  36.  who  per- 
suaded his  father  in  late  1980  to  buy  the 
overgrown  Glen  Ellen  property  at  the  end 
of  Jack  London  Ranch  Road  and  who  now 
serves  as  the  partnership's  general  manager. 
Nobody  wanted  the  bulk  wine,  he  recalled, 
but  Bruno  Benziger— the  veteran  market- 
er—quickly saw  an  overlooked  sales  oppor- 
tunity. "Give  me  something  to  sell!"  Mi- 
chael recalled  him  saying. 

"You've  got  to  watch  the  price  points  in 
the  market."  Joe  explained.  "After  all. 
people  don't  need  to  buy  wine,  and  there's 
always  a  price  point  where  you'll  turn  to 
something  else." 

And  the  reverse,  the  Benzigers  were  to 
find,  is  also  true. 

In  1981.  using  an  improvished  winery  and 
the  best  grapes  available  on  their  property's 
vines,  the  Benzigers  produced  their  first 
wines.  These  were  estate-bottled  1981  vin- 
tages of  Sauvignon  blanc  and  Chardonnay 
that  astounded  the  wine  world  (not  to  men- 
tion the  Benzigers)  by  winning  the  top  two 
prizes  at  the  1982  Sonoma  County  Harvest 
Pair.  Then,  while  completing  a  permanent 
winery,  the  family  bought  up  thousands  of 
gallons  of  unwanted  bulk  varietal  wine, 
which  was  blended,  bottled  and  retailed  at 
nearly  jug  wine  prices  under  the  Glen  Ellen 
Proprietor's  Reserve  label. 

"The  estate  wines  initially  put  us  on  the 
map."    Michael    Benziger    recalled    as    he 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

save  the  winery  "a  dime  a  case"  in  shipping 
costs,  Bruno  Benziger  estimates. 

•That's  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on 
2.5  million  cases, "  he  pointed  out. 

It  will  also  free  the  overtaxed,  7,500- 
square-foot  winery  here  to  concentrate  on 
the  newly  relabeled  Benziger  of  Glen  Ellen 
■super-premium*  wines,  which  retail  at 
double-digit  prices. 

Meanwhile,  another  fast-growing  market 
segment  has  caught  the  Benzigers'  interest, 
sparkling  wine  made  in  the  traditional 
Prench  method.  The  Glen  Ellen  version, 
due  in  1989,  will  be  produced  at  Gloria 
Perrer  Champagne  Caves,  a  2-year-old 
Sonoma  County  sparkling-wine  facility  built 
by  the  Spanish  family  that  owns  Preixenet, 
the  worlds  largest  producer  of  me'thode 
champenoise  sparklers. 

But  Glen  Ellen,  Benziger  said,  will  provide 
the  blend.  The  problem  now  is  to  decide— all 
in  the  family— what  that  blend,  or  cuve'e, 
should  be.  There's  no  lack  of  opinions,  he 
said. 
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HOUSE  BILL  RESCINDS  AIR 
FORCE  FLIGHT  JACKETS 
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HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sponsored  in  this 
year's  DOD  authorization  bill,  an  amendment 
which  will  eliminate  $5.2  million  appropriated 
but  not  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1988  for 
leather  flight  jackets  for  Air  Force  pilots. 

The  Air  Force  intended  these  flight  jackets 
for  combat  crews  as  a  morale  booster,  with 
the  overall  objective  of  increasing  pilot  reten- 
tion. I  am  in  favor  of  doing  what  we  can  to 
retain  experienced  pilots  in  the  Air  Force  iri- 
cluding  bonuses  and  pay  increases,  but  I  don't 
think  flight  jackets  are  a  contributing  factor  to 
pilot  retention. 

Studies  conducted  by  DOD  and  the  Person- 
nel Subcommittee  have  shown  that  most 
pilots  leave  service  for  monetary  reasons  and 
family  problems  encountered  from  multiple 
moves  and  long  separations.  A  leather  flight 
jacket  isn't  going  to  do  much  to  help  if  these 
are  the  underiying  reasons,  and  simply  serves 
to  deterioate  funding  for  more  critical  pro- 
grams. 

More  importantly,  in  fiscal  year  1988,  when 
the  Air  Force  sliped  this  $5.2  million  into  the 
budget,  they  didn't  have  enough  money  to 
continue  repairing  and  maintaining  their  air- 
planes which  will  increase  their  backlogs  of 
maintenance  to  almost  $1  billion. 

Funding  is  so  short  that  they  cannot  employ 
the  civilian  personnel  they  need  to  repair  the 
planes,  and  came  up  with  the  idea  to  furlough 
80,000  AFLC  employees  4  days  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  Air  Force  is  also  reducing  flying 
time  for  combat  crews  and  canceling  flag  ex- 
ercises and  overseas  deployments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  took  the  $5.2  million  back 
from  the  Air  Force  tjecause  it  seemed  ridicu- 
lous to  be  putting  priority  on  flight  jackets,  to 
retain  pilots,  when  the  Air  Force  is  not  going 
to  have  enough  money  to  keep  the  planes  re- 
paired and  flying.  It  is  necessary  for  pilots 
want  to  fly,  and  a  more  sensible  use  of  that 
money  would  have  been  to  put  it  into  ac- 
counts where  it  can  keep  them  flying. 


I  recently  received  the  attached  article 
which  details  a  few  more  specifics  about  the 
leather  flight  jacket  purchase  which  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  find  interesting.  You'll  note 
when  you  read  the  article  that  we  aren't  even 
buying  American  on  this  one.  All  around,  it's  a 
bad  purchase  and  the  timing  is  terrible.  I,  for 
one,  am  pleased  that  this  year's  DOD  bill  will 
eliminate  the  funds. 

An  Insight  Into  Pentagonal  Problem 
Solving 

(By  David  Evans) 

Washington.— Buried  deep,  deep  down 
inside  the  Air  Force's  $107  billion  budget  is 
$5  million  for  new  flight  jackets.  The  money 
will  buy  53,000  of  them,  at  $98  apiece. 

These  are  not  the  same  jackete  the  Navy 
has  issued  to  its  pilots  in  the  past  few  years. 
Naval  aviators  wear  a  cowhide  leather 
jacket,  embossed  to  look  like  goatskin  (the 
Navy's  mascot  is  a  goat). 

Air  Force  pilots  will  be  issued  the  real 
thing.  Genuine  goatskin. 

Here's  a  boondoggle  worth  looking  at,  be- 
cause it  provides  an  eye-opening  insight  into 
Pentagonal  methods  of  problem  solving. 

Air  Force  generals  say  they  need  to  issue 
their  guys  flight  jackeU  as  a  'retention  in- 
centive." 

The  Navy  issued  flight  jackets  hoping  to 
improve  flagging  aviator  morale,  and  there- 
by pilot  retention.  Nope.  Retention  dropped 
through  the  bilges,  from  50  percent  to  35 
percent,  as  airline  hiring  soared  to  unprece- 
dented levels. 

The  project  does  show  that  when  the 
morale  of  patriot-pilots  is  at  stake,  the 
American  military  stands  ready  to  buy  for- 
eign goods. 

The  hides  of  Texas'  Angora  goats,  accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Air  Force's 
flight  jackets,  are  too  coarse  and  too  heavy. 
There  aren't  enough  of  the  smaller  breeds 
of  American  goats  to  supply  the  185,500 
skins  that  are  required,  3'/<!  per  jacket. 

No  problem.  An  exemption  to  the  usual 
Buy-American  clause  was  quickly  granted. 
Air  Force  pilots  will  strut  their  stuff  in  skins 
imported  from  Tasmania,  Nigeria  and  Paki- 
stan. 

Too  bad  America's  infantrymen  cant 
defend  their  hides  with  foreign  weapons. 

Last  year  the  Congressional  Reform 
Caucus  hosted  a  big  symposium  on  antitank 
weapons.  All  present  somberly  agreed  that 
America's  infantrymen  are  poorly  equipped 

(or  non-equipped)  to  fight  tanks,  that  the 

situation   is   unconscionable   and   must   be 

"xed.  ,  ,  .,  ^ 

The  Congress,  weary  of  a  series  of  failed 
Army  antitank  weapons  projects  that 
wasted  billions  of  dollars,  directed  the  Army 
and  marines  to  buy  one  of  two  antitank 
weapons  manufactured  by  our  NATO  allies. 

The  Army  and  Marines,  who  don't  want  to 
see  the  money  diverted  from  their  pet 
projects,  came  back  saying  these  foreign 
weapons  don't  meet  an  obscure  Pentagon 
specification  about  sensitivity  to  radio  and 
radar  transmissions,  which  in  very  rare  cir- 
cumstances can  detonate  the  warhead. 

The  Army's  own  TOW  antitank  missile  re- 
portedly doesn't  meet  the  Pentagon  require- 
ment, either.  Both  of  the  European  systems 
do  meet  the  NATO  standard. 

America's  warlords  would  rather  buy  do- 
mestic, and  let  the  troops  die,  unable  to 
fight  tanks  with  the  weapons  they  now 
have. 

The  flight  jacket  gambit  provides  an  even 
more  startling  revelation:  The  Armed  Serv- 


ices don't  pay  the  same  price  for  the  same 
product. 

The  Navy  pays  less,  $95,  for  its  flight  jack- 
ets. Different  skins,  different  manufacturer. 

For  weapons,  the  differences  can  be  much 
more  striking.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  both 
buy  Sidewinder  and  Sparrow  air-to-air  mis- 
siles from  the  same  manufacturer.  The 
Navy  pays  $25,000  more  for  its  Sidewinders, 
about  $130  more  per  pound  than  the  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force  spends  $40  a  pound 
more  for  its  Sparrow  missiles. 

In  fact,  if  the  Air  Force  were  paying  the 
cheaper  Navy  price  for  Sparrows,  it  could 
save  $11  million. 

If  the  Navy  were  paying  the  lower  Air 
Force  price  for  Sidewinders,  another  $7  mil- 
lion could  be  saved.  That's  almost  $20  mil- 
lion in  savings  for  just  two  weapons,  with 
absolutely  no  reduction  in  the  quantity  de- 
fending America. 

While  the  armed  services  spend  money  for 
jackets  that  don't  affect  the  battle,  real 
needs  are  neglected. 

Neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Air  Force  flight 
jackets  can  be  worn  while  flying.  Instead, 
pilots  wear  special  fire-resistant  clothing 
when  they're  in  the  air. 

The  $5  million  about  to  be  thrown  away 
on  flight  jackets  could  save  thousands  of 
lives  in  the  Navy. 

For  years,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  lagged 
behind  the  Royal  Navy  in  equipping  its  sail- 
ors with  adequate  clothing  to  survive  fires, 
and  fight  them. 

The  Navy  is  belatedly  spending  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  to  outfit  its  ships  with  a  new 
firefighting  ensemble,  which  will  allow 
crews  to  deal  with  flash  fires,  severe  smoke 
and  the  tremendous  heat  of  shipboard  fires 
(estimated  to  exceed  2,500  degrees  aboard 
the  frigate  Stark,  hit  by  an  Exocet  missile  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  last  year). 

A  Navy  spokesman  says  about  two  dozen 
of  the  $450  suits  are  being  purchased  for 
each  ship.  Skip  the  flight  jackets:  the  same 
$5  million  buys  life  for  11,300  sailors,  or 
roughly  enough  firefighting  suits  to  double 
the  stockage  plan  in  the  entire  fleet. 

The  goatskin  caper  reveals  a  defense  pro- 
curement establishment  quite  willing  to  un- 
necessarily sacrifice  goats,  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. 


ARMED  FORCES  WEEK 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Armed  Forces 
Week  celebrations  are  currently  being  held  in 
San  Francisco.  In  honor  of  these  events,  I 
would  like  to  enter  the  following  Armed  Serv- 
ices Week  1988  Proclamation  into  the 
Record. 

Armed  Forces  Week  1988  Proclamation 

Whereas  the  role  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during  times  of  national  defense,  natural 
disaster  and  emergency  has  been  one  of  pre- 
serving the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  support  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Whereas  organized  around  the  theme  '•Se- 
curing the  Blessings  of  Liberty,"  Armed 
Forces  Week  '88  Is  a  community  sponsored, 
public  service  event  designed  to  inform  sur- 
rounding communities  of  the  importance 
and  tienefits  of  military  preparedness.  It 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  military's  past 
and  continuing  contributions  to  the  San 
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Francisco  area  and  will  increase  overall  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  support  between 
the  various  military  communities  and  their 
respective  civilian  communities. 

Whereas  one  of  only  thirteen  Department 
of  Defense  approved  regional  sites  through- 
out the  country,  San  Francisco  will  be  rep- 
resented In  a  five  day  Armed  Forces  Week 
'88  celebration  through  a  series  of  Interac- 
tive events  including  hi-tech  equipment  dis- 
plays and  exhibits,  health  fairs,  band  con- 
certs, parades,  patriotic  festivities,  opening 
ceremonies  at  a  San  Francisco  Giants  base- 
ball game  and  support  to  the  "Bay  to  Break- 
ers" race. 

Whereas  this  celebration  will  provide  the 
public  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  continuing  celebration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  significance  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard 
and  their  historic  connections  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  San  Francisco  area  during  the 
Armed  Forces  Week  celebration.  May  11  to 
15,  1988.  We  encourage  all  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  citizens  to  join  us  during  these 
celebrations  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  their  nation  in  today's  Armed 
Forces  by  '•Securing  the  Blessings  of  Liber- 
ty." 


IRVING  BERLIN'S  TIMELESS 
TALENT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Ameri- 
can composer  Irving  Beriin  is  100  years  old 
today. 

Living  to  t)e  a  century  old  is  an  accomplish- 
ment in  and  of  itself,  but  for  this  distinguished 
American,  it  is  overshadowed  by  a  lifetime  of 
magnificent  achievements. 

Born  in  Russia  and  brought  to  this  country 
as  an  infant,  Beriin's  life  and  work  personifies 
that  with  which  we  identify  as  being  American. 
From  humble  beginnings  on  New  York's 
Lower  East  Side,  he  became  a  self-taught  mu- 
sician and  composer.  His  success  came  from 
his  diligence,  his  Incredible  ability  to  create, 
and,  of  course,  his  remarkable  talent. 

Beriin  has  written  over  1,000  songs.  Many 
are  among  the  most  easily  recognized,  fre- 
quently sung  tunes  ever.  Some  have  become 
standards  such  as  "Always,"  "Easter 
Parade, "  and  "There's  No  Business  Like 
Show  Business."  A  few  have  transcended  any 
measure  of  popularity,  becoming  American 
classics.  Without  "Happy  Birthday,"  what  fun 
would  a  birthday  party  be?  Without  "God 
Bless  America,"  the  beloved  Kate  Smith's 
magnificent  voice  and  repertoire  would  not 
have  reached  so  many  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Times  nicely  and  movingly  reaches  back 
through  the  years  to  pronounce  some  of  Irving 
Beriin's  greatest  hits  on  his  100th  birthday.  I 
ask  that  it  Ije  reproduced  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Irving  Berlin,  Still  on  the  Charts 

"Blue  Skies"  was  a  show-stopper  when 
Belle  Baker  first  sang  it  in  the  musical 
"Betsy"  in  1926.  Al  Jolson  kept  it  going  in 
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•'The  Jazz  Singer."  In  1941,  a  Tommy 
Dorsey  recording  made  it  No.  1  on  the  Hit 
Parade.  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  concert  violinist, 
recorded  it.  The  commedlenne  Beatrice 
Llllle  did,  too.  Willie  Nelson's  1978  rendition 
is  still  on  the  charts,  a  contemporary  classic. 
So  is  the  man  who  wrote  "Blue  Skies," 
Irving  Berlin,  100  years  old  today. 

But  for  a  printer's  error,  there  might 
never  have  been  an  Irving  Berlin.  In  1907, 
young  Izzy  Ballne,  a  singing  waiter  In 
Chinatown,  composed  his  first  published 
lyrics,  for  "Marie  From  Sunny  Italy."  The 
sheet  music  credited  I.  Berlin.  The  song  is 
long  forgotten.  I.  Berlin  may  never  be. 

"Irving  Berlin  has  no  place  In  American 
music."  Jerome  Kern  once  said.  "He  Is 
American  music."  Indeed,  some  of  his  tunes 
are  so  familiar  that  a  lot  of  people  who  hear 
them  today  don't  know  whose  they  are. 

"White  Christmas"  was  an  afterthought, 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  re- 
place another  Christmas  song  he  had  writ- 
ten for  the  1942  movie  "Holiday  Inn."  The 
unofficial  national  anthem,  "God  Bless 
America,"  was  cut  from  the  score  of  Mr. 
Berlin's  World  War  I  Army  show  and  not 
published  until  Kate  Smith  sang  It  In  1939. 
"Easter  Parade"  was  a  flop  when  It  first  ap- 
peared as  "Smile  and  Show  Your  Dimple" 
in  1917,  but  became  a  perennial  after  being 
reworked  In  1933  for  ""As  Thousands  Cheer" 
on  BrosMlway. 

Other  hits  have  come  and  gone,  and  re- 
turned: "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band,"  com- 
posed In  1911,  when  Mr.  Berlin  was  23, 
became  his  first  hit  and  remains  his  most 
enduring.  "Puttln'  on  the  Rltz"  offered  In- 
tricate syncopation  that  established  a  musi- 
cal talent  far  beyond  the  merely  melodic. 
The  title  song  of  a  1929  movie,  it  was  re- 
vived by  Clark  Gable  in  'Idiot's  Delight "  10 
years  later,  by  FYed  Astalre  In  1946  and  by 
the  monster  In  '•Young  Frankenstein"  In 
the  mld-1970's.  A  rock  musician  named  Taco 
introduced  it  to  yet  another  generation  in 
1983. 

In  more  than  50  active  years,  Irving  Berlin 
wrote  more  than  1,000  songs.  He  hasn't  had 
any  big  new  songs  since  the  1960's,  but 
that's  hard  to  notice  when  so  much  of 
what's  old  is  still  fresh. 


DEBT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcxlay  Repre- 
sentative Silvio  Conte  and  I  are  introducing 
the  Debt  for  Development  Act  of  1988. 

This  legislation  would  implement  section 
124  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
That  provision  authorizes  the  President,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  to  permit  relatively  least 
developed  countries  to  pay  back  principal  and 
interest  on  development  debt  owed  to  the 
United  States  in  local  currencies.  The  local 
currencies  would  remain  available  for  develop- 
ment purposes  in  these  countries.  In  certain 
cases,  this  provision  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  forgive  the  interest  on  development 
debt  entirely. 

Section  124  was  enacted  in  1979.  To  date, 
however,  it  has  not  been  used  tjecause  the 
law  requires  Ckjngress  to  establish  a  budget- 
ary ceiling  on  the  extent  to  which  the  authority 
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As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal. It  will  not  solve  the  debt  problem  of 
third-worid  nations.  However,  it  gives  the 
President  expanded  authority  to  begin  ad- 
dressing the  problems  the  very  poorest  na- 
tions face  in  a  flexible  fashion. 


May  11,  1988 
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HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  Members  of 
Congress  of  a  stinging  article  in  the  May  7 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  about  our  for- 
eign policy  debacle  in  Panama,  "Hope  Fades 
for  Panama's  Economy."  As  the  author  pain- 
fully points  out,  the  effect  of  economic  sanc- 
tions has  been  to  demoralize  political  opposi- 
tion while  solidifying  Noriega's  hold  on  the 
country.  Ironically,  the  President  has  accom- 
plished exactly  what  he  claimed  would  arise 
as  a  result  of  the  ratification  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties,  the  political  and  economic  de- 
stabilization  of  Panama. 

"We  have  ruined  a  healthy  capitalist  econo- 
my, weakened  the  pro-American  middle  class 
and  created  the  conditions  in  Panama  for 
growing  Communist  influence,"  said  an  Ameri- 
can official  in  Panama.  The  article  highlights 
the  disaster— banks  with  little  or  no  liquidity, 
an  economy  at  40  percent  of  normal  capacity, 
a  constmction  industry  that  once  provided  em- 
ployment for  30,000,  now  silent. 

Rather  than  pursue  a  multilateral  approach 
to  the  political  crisis  in  Panama,  the  adminis- 
tration has  turned  what  was  a  Panamanian 
struggle  into  what  Latin  American  perceives 
as  yet  another  dose  of  Yankee  imperialism.  It 
is  time  to  rethink  our  unilateral  approach  and 
pursue  a  multilateral  one. 

Noriega  must  go,  but  getting  rid  of  Noriega 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  Panama. 
Working  with  the  international  agencies,  other 
countries,  and  the  Panamanians  themselves, 
we  need  to  help  craft  an  international  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  for  Panama. 

As  policies  are  overtaken  by  events,  leaders 
must  find  the  strength  of  character  to  reas- 
sess the  situation  and  change  accordingly.  It 
is  now  time  to  change  our  policy  toward 
Panama. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
Hope  Fades  for  Panamas  Economy 
(By  James  LeMoyne) 
Panama,    May    7.— Anyone    interested    in 
seeing  how  quickly  a  political  crisis  can  de- 
stroy  an   economy  should   pay   a  visit   to 
Panama  these  days. 

After  11  months  of  political  battling  and 
four  months  of  increased  American  econom- 
ic sanctions,  almost  nothing  is  working  nor- 
mally and  most  businesses  and  their  former 
employees  are  not  working  at  all. 

Downtown  in  the  capital,  Panama  City, 
child  beggars  ply  the  sidewalks  in  front  of 
empty  shops  and  restaurants,  most  of  which 
are  now  closed.  There  is  no  longer  a  morn- 
ing rush  hour  because  so  few  people  are 


working.  At  night  the  streets  are  deserted 
because  few  have  extra  money  to  spend. 

Panama's  economic  slide  has  been  caused 
primarily  by  efforts  to  oust  its  leader.  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  who  has  been  in- 
dicted in  the  United  States  on  drug-traffic- 
ing  and  racketeering  charges.  Most  political 
observers  say  that  the  economy's  capacity 
to  spring  back  depends  on  whether  a  lasting 
solution  can  be  found  that  will  restore  faith 
in  the  Government. 

DOUBTS  ABOUT  A  SOLUTION 

But  in  interviews  here,  several  business- 
men, diplomats  and  local  political  leaders 
said  they  doubt  such  a  far-reaching  solution 
can  be  found,  given  corruption  within  the 
Army,  the  military-dominated  ruling  party 
and  the  Government  and  among  business 
cronies  sponsored  by  the  Army. 

As  the  crisis  continues,  business  execu- 
tives here  are  concerned  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  private  capital  could  be  withdrawn 
from  the  country  for  good,  and  that  inter- 
national banks,  trading  companies  and  the 
educated  professional  class  may  be  consider- 
ing leaving  as  well. 

•Faith  is  the  hardest  thing  to  rebuild,"  an 
executive  at  a  major  concern  here  said  in  an 
interview.  •Qnce  it  is  gone,  you  can't  just 
bring  it  back,  and  right  now  people  are 
losing  faith  in  Panama." 

That  gloomy  conclusion  has  spurred  a 
strong  debate  here  over  the  value  of  con- 
tinuing American  economic  sanctions  that 
have  failed  to  force  General  Noriega  to 
resign  quickly. 


ruined  a  healthy  economy 
Some  of  those  interviewed  here  argue  that 
although  they  are  painful,  the  sanctions 
have  to  be  maintained  to  eventually  force 
General  Noriega  out.  Others,  including 
some  American  officials,  argue  that  the 
sanctions  are  further  damaging  the  econo- 
my with  no  assurance  that  they  will  force 
General  Noriega  to  go. 

"We  have  ruined  a  heathly  capitalist  econ- 
omy, weakened  the  pro-American  middle 
class  and  created  the  conditions  in  Panama 
for  growing  Communist  influence,"  said  an 
American  official  here.  "You've  got  to  give 
yourself  credit:  That's  a  hell  of  an  achieve- 
ment for  diplomacy." 

Five  leading  Panamanian  economists  re- 
cently published  an  open  letter  here  argu- 
ing that  even  with  a  political  polution,  it 
will  take  at  least  two  years  to  revive  the 
economy.  The  economists  reported  that  the 
economy  is  working  at  40  percent  of  normal 
capacity  and  that  25  percent  of  the  work 
force  faces  semi-permanent  unemployment 
in  the  years  ahead. 

construction  halted 
The  construction  industry  once  provided 
jobs  for  30,000  Panamanians.  Today,  every 
construction  site  in  the  capital  is  silent. 

Since  most  people  in  Panama  have  little 
money,  few  are  paying  rent,  electricity  or 
water  bills  or  buying  anything  other  than 
food.  Most  people  say  they  are  living  on  sav- 
ings. 

Political  leaders  and  economists  say  they 
doubt  that  the  large  international  banking 
community  here  and  the  free  trade  zone  in 
the  port  of  Colon  will  fully  recover  from  the 
crisis  because,  they  say,  the  military  regime 
will  not  change  sufficiently  to  bring  lasting 
confidence. 

International  businesses  annually  gener- 
ate hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
income  and  jobs  that  help  give  Panama- 
nians one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living 
in  Latin  America.  They  also  contribute  to  a 


highly  educated,  professional  middle  class 
and  a  degree  of  social  stability  that  are  rare 
in  the  region. 

Banks  have  been  closed  for  several  weeks, 
but  are  now  scheduled  to  try  to  reopen  next 
Monday.  Most  economists,  however,  believe 
the  banks  have  almost  no  funds  to  loan  or 
to  pay  depositors.  Since  no  one  can  get 
credit,  businesses  cannot  import  needed 
products  and  farmers  cannot  get  loans  to 
plant  crops.  Business  executives  frankly  dis- 
cuss the  prospect  of  bankruptcy. 

The  working-class  slums  of  the  capital, 
like  Chorillo  and  San  Miguelito.  are  full  of 
adult  men  who  once  had  jotjs.  Several  busi- 
nessmen said  in  interviews  that  they  are 
paying  their  employees  who  have  been  laid 
off  $20  to  $50  a  week  so  their  families  will 
have  something  to  eat.  But  it  is  a  stop-gap 
measure  that  they  say  cannot  last. 

The  Government  is  barely  surviving  by 
paying  its  employees  with  checks  that  banks 
will  honor  only  for  a  small  portion  of  their 
value.  They  are.  however,  accepted  by  some 
supermarkets— a  step  that  allows  Govern- 
ment employees  to  eat. 

INTERNAL  CURRENCY 

The  Government  checks  have,  in  turn, 
become  a  kind  of  internal  currency,  because 
the  Government  will  accept  them  as  cash 
for  the  payment  of  tax  and  utility  bills. 

Business  operators  say  there  is  a  black 
market  in  the  checks.  Government  employ- 
ees sell  them  for  lower  than  face  value  to 
get  dollars  in  return.  The  buyer  can  then 
use  the  check  for  its  full  value  to  pay  his 
debts  to  the  Government.  The  American 
dollar,  known  here  as  the  balboa.  is  the 
local  currency. 

The  Government  will  eventually  go  bank- 
rupt, because  it  is  receiving  almost  no  funds 
to  back  the  checks  that  it  is  circulating. 

Most  economists  think  the  Government  is 
already  bankrupt.  Two  leading  bankers  say 
the  Government's  central  bank  has  an  esti- 
mated $115  million  in  bad  loans  to  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

REPORTEDLY  APPEALED  TO  LIBYA 

General  Noriega  has  reportedly  sought 
cash  from  Libya  to  bolster  his  regime,  and  a 
diplomat  here  said  there  are  unconfirmed 
reports  that  the  general  has  also  sought 
cash  assistance  from  the  so-called  Medellin 
drug  cartel  in  Colombia. 

The  Panamanian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
held  its  first  meeting  in  several  months  here 
on  Thursday  night.  The  organization  has 
been  a  principal  source  of  opposition  to 
General  Noriega,  and  the  discussion  was 
emotional. 

A  real  estate  broker  rose  to  argue  that 
maybe  the  time  had  come  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  lift  economic  sanctions.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  strongly  backed 
the  sanctions  as  a  way  to  oust  General  Nor- 
iega. 

SAFEGUARD  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Many  heads  began  shaking  in  disagree- 
ment, but  there  was  respectful  applause 
when  the  real  estate  agent  sat  down  after 
saying,  "The  economic  sanctions  are  de- 
stroying the  private  sector,  which  is  the 
safeguard  of  democracy  in  Panama." 

Several  business  executives  said  after  the 
meeting  that  any  solution  to  the  current 
crisis  will  require  between  $300  million  and 
$500  million  in  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  revive  the  economy. 

One  executive  characterized  the  amount 
as  "the  going  rate"  for  ousting  a  military 
dictator  these  days. 
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THE  BECK  CASE 


HON.  ERNEST  L  KONNYU 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  will  soon  decide  in  the  landmark 
Beck  case  whether  or  not  compulsory  union 
dues  collected  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  as  a  condition  of  employment  can 
be  used  to  support  candidates  and  political 
causes  opposed  by  dissenting  workers. 

Twelve  years  ago,  a  group  of  Maryland  tele- 
phone workers  aided  by  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Legal  Defense  Foundation  filed  suit  to 
recover  that  portion  of  their  dues  spent  on  po- 
litical, noncollective  bagaining  purposes  they 
opposed.  Led  by  Harry  Beck,  the  workers 
argued  that  forced  dues  politics  violates  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  their  first 
amendment  rights  of  freedom  of  association. 

The  tenacity  with  which  union  lawyers  have 
expended  huge  sums  of  time  and  money  to 
fight  the  Beck  case  points  to  how  important 
Big  Labor  considers  forced  dues  politics  to  be. 

In  1979  a  trial  court  ruled  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  workers  like  Beck  are  violated 
by  the  compulsory  payment  of  dues  for  any- 
thing other  than  collective  bargaining. 

In  1981  Beck  and  his  coworkers  won  again 
when  a  special  master  of  the  Federal  court 
found  that  the  CWA  union  spent  as  much  as 
81  percent  of  their  forced  dues  on  noncollec- 
tive bargaining  purposes  they  opposed. 

In  1983  the  district  court  issued  its  final 
judgment,  in  which  it  again  agreed  with  eariier 
rulings  and  reaffirmed  the  constitutional  rights 
of  workers  to  refrain  from  financing  causes 
they  opposed.  Predictably,  the  union  lawyers 
appealed. 

In  1985  the  U.S.  Appeals  Court  mled  that 
the  forced  payment  of  dues  for  noncollective 
bargaining  purposes  violates  both  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  again  the  union  lawyers  appealed.  In 
1986  the  full  10  judge  Court  of  Appeals  reaf- 
firmed the  proworker  decision.  Again  Big 
Labor  appealed  the  case  and  now  it  is  before 
the  highest  court  in  the  land.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  already  heard  oral  aguments  and 
the  decision  could  be  handed  down  soon. 

The  potential  impact  of  the  Beck  case  is 
enormous.  Union  officials  collect  approximate- 
ly $3.5  billion  in  compulsory  dues  every  year 
and  they  spend  an  estimated  several  hundred 
million  dollars  in  support  of  political  campaigns 
every  election  cycle — much  of  it  raised 
through  forced  dues. 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland  proudly 
announced  after  the  1986  elections  that  Big 
Labor's  political  machinery  lavished  neariy 
$60  million  in  direct  cash  support  of  candi- 
dates. This  cash  was  disbursed  from  union 
political  action  committees  which  are  directly 
subsidized  by  forced  dues  payments  into 
union  general  treasury  funds.  And  this  $60 
million  figure  does  not  even  include  the  vast 
in-kind  soft  money  support  union  political  ma- 
chines contributed  to  their  favorite  candidates. 

Incredibly,  thousands  of  workers  like  Harry 
Beck— compelled  to  pay  for  this  political  sup- 
port as  a  condition  of  employment — don't 
really  have  any  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
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unk>n  hierarchy's  favorite  candidates  ar>d 
causes.  They  simply  pay  the  money  or  they 
lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sincere  f>ope  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  issue  a  ruling  favorable  to 
Harry  Beck  and  his  coworkers.  They  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  protect  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  two  previ- 
ous cases,  has  already  extended  similar  con- 
stitutional protections  to  workers  covered  by 
the  Railway  Latrar  Act  and  State  public  em- 
ployee collective  bargaining  laws. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  the  telephone  workers 
win  the  Beck  case,  this  precedent  will  apply 
only  to  forced  dues  payed  by  dissenting  work- 
ers willing  to  face  costly,  drawn-out  lawsuits 
against  an  army  of  union  lawyers  au'med  with 
huge  amounts  of  money — much  of  that  money 
coming  from  the  very  forced  dues  payed  by 
the  dissenting  workers. 

That's  why  today  I  am  putting  my  efforts 
behind  a  legislative  remedy  to  this  problem  by 
cosponsoring  H.R.  2895,  an  amendment  to 
the  FECA  that  would  make  the  abuse  of 
forced  dues  for  politics  a  violation  of  the  law 
enforceable  by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. While  the  bill  would  only  cover  those 
nonallowed  forced  dues  exF>endltures  p)ertain- 
ing  to  elections,  it  would  help  relieve  some  of 
the  financial  burdens  of  dissenting  workers  by 
forcing  the  Government  to  shoulder  some  of 
the  costs  of  enforcement. 

I  will  also  work  to  insure  that  H.R.  2895  is 
included  in  any  version  of  campaign  reform 
should  that  issue  come  before  the  House  for 
consideration.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  suporting  this  much-needed  reform 
to  our  election  laws  to  help  curb  the  atHJse  of 
workers'  constitutional  rights  caused  by  forced 
dues  politics. 


H.R.  1834,  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1834,  the  Minimum  Wage 
Restoration  Act.  In  support  of  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  share  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Jack  Doak  of  Lapeer, 
Ml,  who  clearly  expresses  the  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Mr.  Kildee:  I  watched  a  commen- 
tary on  television  today  in  regard  to  the 
minimum  wage  dispute.  I  know  that  many 
business  people  are  against  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  there  are  many  things  that 
they  do  not  take  Into  consideration.  Sure,  it 
will  cost  them  more  money  in  their  payroll 
department,  but  do  they  stop  to  realize  that 
if  all  the  people  that  now  work  for  mini- 
mum wage  were  to  make  another  $2.00  per 
hour  it  could  possibly  increase  their  income 
too?  People  who  are  working  for  such  small 
pay  cannot  survive,  especially  if  only  one 
member  of  the  family  is  working.  If  they 
have  rent  to  pay,  as  I  have,  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  ends  meet.  If  children  are  involved, 
it  is  even  more  Impossible. 
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wife  and  I  are  both  in  need  of  medical  atten- 
tion, but  I  can't  afford  a  doctor.  A  country 
as  rich  as  this  country  is.  and  there  is  no  in- 
surance for  those  that  can't  afford  it.  This 
is  shameful,  yet  we  can  help  the  people  in 
other  places  that  pay  no  taxes  at  all  here. 
We  can  keep  letting  people  come  in  here 
20.000  at  a  time  and  support  them,  but  a 
U.S.  citizen  can't  get  help. 

I  am  57  years  old  and  I  have  worked  and 
paid  taxes  of  one  sort  or  another  since  I  was 
13.  I  would  like  to  have  some  government 
official  take  my  place  for  one  month  and  do 
my  job  and  pay  my  expenses  from  the  pay  I 
get  and  see  for  himself  how  it  is.  One 
month,  just  one  month  and  there  is  no  way 
they  could  do  anything  but  agree  with  what 
I  am  saying.  I  would  like  to  see  one  of  them 
struggle  like  we  do  just  to  see  how  long  they 
could  take  it. 

Well,  Mr.  Kildee,  I  know  I  have  gone  on. 
but  1  hope  I  have  got  my  point  across  to 
you.  People  in  my  class  are  tired  of  being 
the  scapegoats.  It  is  time  we  are  recognized 
as  people.  We  are  human,  the  same  as  the 
people  that  are  trying  to  run  this  country, 
but  badly.  Maybe  we  need  poor  people  in 
the  White  House.  Someone  who  knows  what 
hard  times  are  like.  The  people  that  are 
bom  rich  and  go  to  the  White  House  and 
get  richer  have  no  idea  of  the  struggles  of 
the  poor,  and  furthermore,  they  do  not  care. 
All  they  can  think  of  is  lobbying  for  their 
own  interests  or  finding  ways  for  the  poor 
to  support  them.  Yet  this  is  a  democratic 
type  of  government,  right?  I  have  words  for 
the  type  of  democracy  some  of  them  would 
have  us  have.  You  cannot  have  democracy 
in  a  dictatorship. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Doak. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  TRADE 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  REFORM  ACT 
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HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987,  H.R.  3,  a  bill  to  en- 
hance the  competitiveness  of  American  indus- 
try. 

The  conference  agreement  on  this  legisla- 
tion was  passed  by  the  House  on  April  21  by 
a  290-to-137  vote,  and  by  the  Senate  on  April 
27  by  a  63-to-36  vote. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  trade  policy 
that  vmII  both  enhance  American  competitive- 
ness in  the  world  market  and  benefit  Ameri- 
cans here  at  home.  It  would  repeal  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  oil  that  was  imposed  in  1 980; 
extend  the  Export  Enhancement  Program, 
which  uses  surplus  commodities  to  lower  U.S. 
agricultural  export  prices;  broaden  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program  to  include  oil 
and  gas  workers;  expand  U.S.  telecommunica- 
tions exports;  and  provide  unemployment 
compensation  and  retraining  benefits  to  work- 
ers who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  increased 
imports. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will  sign 
the  conference  report  that  is  on  his  desk. 
However,  if  the  President  carries  out  his  threat 
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to  veto  the  bill,  I  intend  to  support  an  override 
of  the  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  an  excellent  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  28  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  It  indicates  the  provi- 
sions of  the  trade  bill  that  would  benefit  the 
President  and  his  administration,  as  well  as 
American  business,  labor,  oil  producers,  and 
farmers. 

Trade  Bill  Crafted  to  Hold  Souething  for 
Everyone— Including  President 
The  landmark  trade  bill  that  the  Senate 
passed    yesterday   contains   something   for 
almost      everyone,       including      President 
Reagan,  who  has  threatened  to  veto  it  over 
a  labor-supported  plant-closing  notification. 
For  President  Reagan  and  his  administra- 
tion, the  bill  provides: 

Authority  to  negotiate  a  new  round  of 
global  talks  to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
compact  that  governs  world  trade,  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  a  cornerstone  of  administration 
trade  policy.  Many  trade  specialists  fear  the 
Ulks  will  falter  if  other  countries  believe 
Congress  will  not  ratify  its  results  under  a 
fast-track,  no-amendment,  no-filibuster  pro- 
cedure called  for  in  the  bill. 

Stronger  laws  against  foreign  pirating  of 
U.S.  patented  intellectual  property  such  as 
computer  software,  books  and  films.  Busi- 
ness organizations  also  want  this  provision. 
Approval  of  a  new  system  of  harmonized 
tariffs  that  other  trading  nations  adopted 
last  January.  This  is  also  part  of  the  busi- 
ness wish  list. 

Clarification  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  so  corporate  executives  have  to 
know  specifically  that  their  employees  vio- 
lated the  law  by  bribing  foreign  officials  to 
be  liable  for  punishment.  This  is  also  fa- 
vored by  business. 

An  easier  course  for  passage  of  one  of  the 
president's  trade  priorities,  the  U.S.-Canada 
free  trade  agreement.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  has  said  a  bruising 
veto  battle  over  the  trade  bill  could  jeopard- 
ize congressional  ratification  of  the  Canadi- 
an pact. 
For  labor,  the  bill  contains: 
A  plant-closing  notification  provison  that 
the  unions  insisted  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship keep  in  the  bill  and  that  Reagan  has 
made  the  major  reason  for  a  veto.  Compa- 
nies would  be  required  to  give  60  days'  ad- 
vance notice  of  plans  for  mass  layoffs  or 
plant  closings. 

A  $1  billion  training  program  for  displaced 
workers,  initially  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  $80  million  in  expanded  assist- 
ance to  workers  who  lose  jol)s  due  to  im- 
ports. 

Stronger  enforcement  of  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  curbing  steel  imports. 

Language  making  violations  of  interna- 
tional norms  of  workers'  rights  grounds  for 
trade  complaints. 

Business,  which  played  a  major  role  in 
crafting  the  bill,  gains: 

Tougher  rules  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, including  a  requirement  for  presiden- 
tial retaliation  in  the  worst  cases.  Authority 
to  decide  whether  a  foreign  practice  is 
unfair  would  be  transferred  from  the  presi- 
dent to  the  U.S.  trade  representative:  this  is 
designed  to  give  the  trade  office  more  clout 
within  an  administration. 

Streamlined  export  licensing  rules  that 
reduce  the  controls  on  sales  of  low-technolo- 
gy equipment  to  western  as  well  as  Soviet 
bloc  nations. 
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Improved  financing  for  U.S.  exporters 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Expanded  government  export  promotion 
activities,  with  greater  help  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Farm  groups  get: 

As  much  as  $500  million  in  added  pay- 
ments to  wheat,  feed  grain  and  oilseed  pro- 
ducers unless  the  current  round  of  GATT 
talks  makes  major  progress  in  ending  farm 
subsidies  worldwide  by  January  1990. 

A  $1.5  billion  increase,  to  $2.5  billion,  in 
the  export  enhancement  program  that  gives 
exporters  surplus  to  sell  overseas. 

Oil  producers  get: 

Repeal  of  the  windfall  profits  tax.  a  prime 
objective  of  the  oil  industry,  which  split 
with  its  business  allies  in  trying  to  round  up 
enough  votes  to  override  a  veto. 

Other  provisions  include: 

A  three-year  ban  on  imports  of  products 
made  by  Japan's  Toshiba  Machine  Co.  and 
Norway's  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrikk  for  ille- 
gally selling  militarily  significant  technolo- 
gy to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  ban  on  U.S. 
government  purchases  from  the  Japanese 
firm's  parent  company,  Toshiba  Corp. 
Japan  has  attacked  this  as  being  motivated 
by  an  anti-Japanese  attitude  and  racial  dLs- 
crimination. 

A  bar  on  foreign  companies  serving  as  pri- 
mary dealers  in  U.S.  government  securities 
in  this  country  unless  their  governments 
offer  the  same  privilege  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies.—Stuart  Auerbach. 
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opened  its  doors  40  years  ago,  in  the  inter- 
vening years  approximately  one-quarter  of  a 
million  diverse  patients  have  benefited  directly 
from  the  generosity  of  those  selfless  donors 
and  the  skilled  proficiency  of  the  blood  bank. 

In  recent  years  the  blood  bank  has  also 
made  a  number  of  significant  strides  in  the 
field  of  specialized  transfusion  medicine  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  all  area  residents  have 
the  type  of  modern,  full-service  blood  center 
they  deserve  and  are  entitled  to  expect. 

In  the  process  the  blood  bank  has  become 
a  respected  leader  in  providing  specific  com- 
ponents for  victims  of  cancer,  anemia,  leuke- 
mia, and  hemophilia;  in  furnishing  the  highly 
specialized  laboratory  services  associated 
with  organ  transplantation  procedures;  and  in 
meeting  the  bone  tissue  requirements  of  pa- 
tients who  undergo  reconstructive  surgery. 

The  four  decades  which  have  marked  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  Palm  Beach  Blood 
Bank  have  been  a  remarkable  testament  to 
the  underlying  strength  of  concerted  commu- 
nity action;  and  a  tribute  both  to  those  men 
and  women  of  vision  who  pioneered  the  vital 
work  of  the  blood  bank  and  those  who  have 
continued  the  excellence  of  that  tradition. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PALM  BEACH  BLOOD  BANK 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  honoring  one  of  southeast  Florida's  best- 
known  health-care  institutions— the  Palm 
Beach  Blood  Bank,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
blood  bank's  40th  anniversary  of  service  to 
our  community. 

Founded  in  1948  by  one  of  the  region's 
foremost  pathologists— Dr.  V.  Marklin  John- 
son—the Palm  Beach  Blood  Bank  was  among 
Florida's  eariy  pioneers  in  the  field  of  nonprof- 
it community  blood  banking. 

Today  the  blood  bank  stands  in  the  fore- 
front of  volunteer  blood-collection  facilities, 
not  only  in  the  State  of  Florida  but  nationwide, 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  service  and  a 
widespread  reputation  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  hospital  patients  in  a  timely  and  profession- 
al manner. 

Over  the  years  of  growth  of  the  blood 
bank— just  like  the  growth  of  the  area  that  it 
serves- has  been  a  notable  example  of  dra- 
matic progress,  made  possible  jointly  by  the 
dedicated  and  innovative  leadership  of  the 
blood  bank  itself  and  the  civic  concern  of  re- 
sponsive and  caring  residents. 

During  its  first  year  of  operations  the  blood 
bank  collected  425  pints  of  blood.  In  1987 
that  figure  exceeded  70,000.  thereby  enabling 
the  blood  bank  to  help  provide  45,000  local 
patients  with  a  second  chance  at  experiencing 
the  "gift  of  life." 

Indeed,  inasmuch  as  more  than  500,000 
area  residents  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  at 
different  times   since   the   blood   bank   first 
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stitution,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  the  diamond  jubilee  of  Lin- 
coln High  School. 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OF  LINCOLN 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  Lincoln 
High  School  in  Tacoma,  WA,  will  celebrate  its 
75th  birthday  with  a  series  of  diamond  jubilee 
events.  Named  for  our  16th  President,  Lincoln 
High  School  has  educated  generations  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  south  end  of 
Tacoma.  The  school  is  known  for  its  highly 
spirited  student  tx)dy,  and  its  graduates  serve 
in  positions  of  influence  in  Pierce  County,  in 
Washington  State,  and  around  the  Nation. 

The  diamond  jubilee  events  will  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  each  and  every  Lin- 
coln High  graduating  class  for  a  weekend  of 
remembering  and  of  marking  the  progress  that 
this  great  institution  has  made  in  the  last 
seven  and  one-half  decades.  But  what  distin- 
guishes this  event  from  other  anniversaries  is 
the  vision  and  generosity  of  the  organizing 
committee.  The  graduates  have  chosen  to  es- 
tablish a  scholarship  fund  to  commemorate 
these  75  years  of  excellence  in  a  lasting  trib- 
ute to  their  alma  mater.  The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  conducted  an  aggressive  "Phone  an 
Abe"  campaign  with  the  goal  of  $1,000  per 
class,  in  order  to  establish  the  scholarship 
program.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  know  how  proud  I  am  of  the  scholarship 
campaign:  this  is  clearty  a  recognition  that  our 
education  is  a  debt  to  future  generations. 

So  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  atten- 
tion today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Lincoln 
High  School.  As  we  take  this  look  backward 
at  these  decades  of  successful  graduating 
classes,  the  scholarship  program  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  look  forward  to  future  classes, 
who  will  be  assisted  by  the  generosity  of  Lin- 
coln alumni.  This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  fine  in- 


THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OP 
TAFT  INSTITUTE  FOR  TWO 
PARTY  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  a  bipartisian  group  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  legislation  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Taft  Institute  for  Two  Party  Gov- 
ernment. This  institute,  founded  in  1961  in 
honor  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft,  pro- 
vides a  special  opportunity  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators 
who  are  responsible  for  teaching  social  stud- 
ies, civics,  and  government.  Though  an  inten- 
sive 2  to  3  week  seminar  taught  by  elected 
party  officials,  teachers  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  a  working  understanding  of  the 
political  process. 

The  institute  programs  are  done  on  a  joint 
venture  with  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1961,  more 
than  1 7,000  teachers  have  had  the  chance  to 
participate  in  one  of  the  Taft  seminars  and  I 
am  certain  that  such  an  experience  has  made 
a  difference  in  the  way  these  individuals 
present  the  workings  of  our  Government  in 
the  classroom. 

This  legislation  will  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  Taft  Institute  for  Two  Party  Government 
through  1991.  These  funds  are  matched  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  by  the  institute. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELVIA  CARDENAS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Elvia  Cardenas,  who  is  leaving 
the  Santa  Barbara  Family  Care  Center  after 
serving  there  as  the  executive  director  for  16 
years. 

Elvia  began  her  career  helping  young  chil- 
dren in  1 965  while  working  at  the  Jack  and  Jill 
Nursery  School,  and  in  1967  she  joined  the 
Los  Ninos  Headstart  Program.  She  became 
the  executive  director  of  the  Santa  Bartjara 
Family  Care  Center— also  known  as  Centre 
Familia— in  1972,  just  2  years  after  it  was 
begun.  It  is  here  that  she  has  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  her  life  to  the  care  of  children  and 
their  families  throughout  all  of  Santa  Barbara 
County. 

In  addition  to  her  work  at  the  Family  Care 
Center,  Elvia  has  overseen  the  operation  of 
the  Children's  Resources  and  Refen-al  Center 
in  both  the  north  and  south  county,  and  has 
administered  an  infant  day  care  center,  a  child 
care  food  program  and  a  preschool  program 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  fall,  the  House  Banking  Committee 
held  hearings  to  measure  the  councils'  overall 
effectiveness  and  influence  on  monetary 
policy.  With  small  businesses  employing  55 
percent  of  the  Nation's  work  force  and  gener- 
ating almost  40  percent  of  the  GNP,  it  is  clear 
that  much  of  our  economic  strength  lies  in 
small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  saluting  not  only  Excel  Engineering 
Corp.,  but  all  small  businesses  during  this 
25th  celebration  of  Small  Business  Week. 

In  supporting  our  small  businesses,  we  are 
renewing  our  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
future. 


TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
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God  bless  you,  Clarisse, 
job  well  done. 
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and  thanks  for  a 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLARISSE  B. 
MECHANIC 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1988 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  20, 
1988,  we  in  Maryland  saluted  a  grand  lady 
and  a  true  patron  of  the  arts.  Clarisse  B.  Me- 
chanic was  proclaimed  1988's  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Advertising  and  Professional  Club 
of  Baltimore,  a  great  honor  which  only  a  few 
ever  achieve.  This  wonderful  woman  has  over 
the  past  several  decades  established  a  record 
of  community  involvement  and  philanthropy 
which  is  second  to  none.  There  are  few  chari- 
table organizations  who  have  not  known  Clar- 
isse's  friendship,  and  it  is  only  fair  and  just 
that  this  exemplary  human  being  receive 
proper  recognition  here. 

Her  list  of  accomplishments  is  so  long  and 
distinguished  that  it  is  impossible  to  list  every- 
thing that  she  has  done.  Yet  the  dedication 
that  she  and  her  late  husband,  Morris  A.  Me- 
chanic, reflected  in  terms  of  patronage  of  the 
arts  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  Clarisse 
was  very  active  in  the  music  industry  during 
the  1940's.  Among  other  things  she  managed 
the  Blue  Barron  Orchestra  and  wrote  a 
column  for  Orchestra  Worid  magazine.  When 
she  married  Mr.  Mechanic  he  made  her  presi- 
dent of  Ford's  Theater.  She  also  helped 
manage  their  cinema  houses  in  Baltimore  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Morris  A.  Mechanic  Complex,  which  houses 
the  famed  theater  of  the  same  name.  In  addi- 
tion, her  involvement  with  the  theater  helped 
her  to  make  such  friends  as  Marlon  Brando, 
Louella  Parsons,  Judy  Gariand,  and  Katharine 
Hepburn. 

Yet  her  community  involvement  extends 
into  other  areas  as  well.  Among  the  institu- 
tions and  organizations  which  she  has  faithful- 
ly supported  over  the  years  are  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  the  Ameri- 
can-Israel Society  of  Maryland,  the  Child  Care 
Foundation,  and  the  Goodwill  Corp.  This  list  is 
indeed  abbreviated,  yet  it  reflects  the  fact  that 
Clarisse's  generosity  is  to  be  found  in  a  wide 
variety  of  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  salute  this  great 
friend  and  lady.  She  is  indeed  "one  in  a  mil- 
lion," and  society  would  be  much  better  off  if 
there  were  more  people  like  her  to  help  it 
along. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  EAST 
BRUNSWICK  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25- 
27,  1988,  students  from  East  Brunswick  High 
School  represented  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
in  the  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Com- 
peting against  more  than  1 ,000  students  from 
43  States  their  outstanding  performance 
earned  them  a  ranking  of  second  place  in  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Jodi  Abramson, 
Peter  Barsoom,  Matthew  Blackman,  Gregory 
Bland,  Todd  Carlson,  Robin  Chazkel.  David 
Cingari,  Carrie  Epstein,  Janling  Fu,  Steven 
Goldman,  Jodi  Heitner,  Meredith  Hirsch. 
Andrew  Kushnick,  Marni  Langbert,  Julie 
Meyers.  Steven  Oh,  Gary  Oxfeld,  Sujay 
Parikh,  Adam  Rosenberg,  Anjn  Sannuti,  Alli- 
son Schmidt,  Scott  Schwartz,  Gary  Seiden, 
Michielle  Specter,  Jenk  Uygur,  Stephanie  War- 
shaw  and  their  teacher,  John  Calimano,  for 
their  exceptional  performance  in  this  competi- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JOHN  MI- 
CHAEL HEEKIN  ON  THE 
SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS 
ORDINATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  22, 
residents  of  my  Eighth  Congressional  District 
and  the  State  of  New  Jesey  will  join  the  parish 
community  of  Holy  Cross  Church  of  Wayne, 
NJ,  and  Rev.  John  Michael  Heekin  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  consecra- 
tion into  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  and  devotion  of  our 
people  in  a  full  communion  of  understand- 
ing—ever caring  and  respecting  the  individual 
beliefs  of  our  fellowman  has  been  the  lifeline 
of  our  democracy — ever  inspiring  our  people 
with  home  and  urging  the  individual  on  to 
great  achievements  and  purpose  in  pursuing 
the  fulfillment  of  his  or  her  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions. The  exemplary  leadership  and  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  our  citizens  so  important  to  our 
quality  of  life  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  today  we  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  Rev.  John  Michael  Heekin  whose 
esteemed  dedication  and  unselfish  devotion  in 
promulgating  spiritual  guidance,  goodwill,  fel- 
lowship, and  brotherhood  in  service  to  God 
have  truly  enriched  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation. 

Reverend  Heekin  has  maintained  the  high- 
est standards  of  excellence  throughout  his 
lifetime  and  we  are  pleased  to  share  the  pride 
of  his  family,  many  friends  and  parishioners  in 
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the  distinguished  achievements  so  unselfishly 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
There  is  so  much  that  can  be  said  of  the  love, 
affection,  ar>d  reverence  with  which  Reverend 
Heekin  is  held  by  all  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  so  proud  to  have  Rev- 
erend Heekin  with  us,  in  Wayne,  NJ.  He  is  the 
pastor  of  Holy  Cross  Church,  where  he  has 
served  for  13  devoted  and  faithful  years.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Holy  Cross  Church  in  1975,  he 
served  at  Immaculate  Conception  of  Franklin; 
St.  Therese  of  Peterson,  St.  Pius  X  of  Mont- 
ville,  and  St.  Mary's  of  Peterson.  He  also 
taught  at  St.  Mary's  of  Peterson,  Morris 
Catholic  in  Denville,  Peterson  Catholic, 
Bayley-Ellard  of  Madison  and  Pope  Pius  XII  of 
Passaic,  NJ. 

Reverend  Heekin  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Seton  Hall  University  and  his  M.A.  there 
in  1971.  He  also  received  a  masters  of  divinity 
degree  from  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary 
in  Mahwah,  NJ,  in  1976.  Reverend  Heekin 
was  ordained  on  May  25,  1 963,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  in  Peterson,  NJ.  Along  with 
his  work  in  the  church.  Reverend  Heekin  has 
also  been  highly  involved  In  the  community, 
having  sensed  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Wayne  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Wayne  Senior  Citizens,  and  as  key  communi- 
cator of  the  Wayne  Township  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  brief  profile  of  a  distinguished 
man  of  God  who  has  dedicated  his  life's  pur- 
pose and  fulfillment  to  helping  others  and 
guiding  them  in  their  pathway  of  life.  The  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership  is  mirrored  in  the  security 
and  dignity  that  his  parishioners  have  found  in 
the  comfort  and  aid  he  unselfishly  and  willing- 
ly gives  to  those  in  need  and  those  who  seek 
his  helping  hand  and  spiritual  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Reverend  Heekin  cele- 
brates the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  I  know  that  you  and  all  of 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  me  in  extending  our  warmest  greetings 
and  felicitations  for  the  excellence  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  church,  our  Nation  and  all  mankind. 
We  do  indeed  salute  an  esteemed  pastor,  ex- 
emplary clergyman  and  great  Amercian — Rev. 
John  Michael  Heekin,  pastor  of  Holy  Cross 
Church,  Wayne,  NJ. 


THE  NEW  MELONES  DROUGHT 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  significant  parts  of  my 
congressional  district  are  experiencing  a  criti- 
cal water  shortage. 

This  year  the  drought  conditions  are  caus- 
ing considerable  hardships  for  many  of  my 
constituents.  Farmers  are  unable  to  irrigate 
their  crops  and  risk  losing  their  entire  har- 
vests. Residential  water  users  face  the  pros- 
pect of  water  rationing  and  water  meters.  The 
effects  of  this  drought  will  mean  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  local  economies.  And 
it  will  also  exacerbate  the  problems  of  an  al- 
ready depleted  ground  water  supply. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  remedy.  Unallocated 
water  in  the  Federal  New  Melones  projects  on 
the  Stanislaus  River  in  California  is  available 
to  be  contracted  to  the  area  water  districts  in 
need  of  an  emergency  water  supply  for 
drought  relief.  Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  can  not  contract  this  water  to 
these  districts,  even  on  a  temporary  basis, 
without  subjecting  these  districts  to  the  long- 
term  provisions  and  restrictions  of  the  Recla- 
mation Reform  Act  of  1 982. 

Since  these  districts  are  not  interested  in  a 
long-term  arrangement  to  contract  New  Me- 
lones water,  but  rather  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  drought, 
it  doesn't  make  sense  to  subject  these  dis- 
tricts to  the  long-term  Reclamation  Reform 
Act  restrictions — particularly  the  acreage  limi- 
tation restriction.  This  provision  would  mean 
area  farmers  would  have  to  sell  off  parts  of 
their  family  farms  just  to  get  temporary 
drought  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  allow  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  sell 
water  to  the  area  water  districts  in  need  of 
drought  relief  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
long-term  restrictions  of  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act.  The  water  is  available  and  pres- 
ently unused.  This  emergency  arrangement 
will  provide  enormous  relief  to  those  in  need 
of  this  emergency  water  supply.  And  it  will 
also  benefit  the  Federal  Government  because 
it  will  be  able  to  sell  Federal  water  which  oth- 
erwise would  not  be  contracted  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  reasonable  and  fair 
response  to  an  increasingly  dire  situation  in 
central  and  northern  California.  It  is  my  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  House  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  pass  this  bill  and  provide  the  emer- 
gency water  needed  to  respond  to  this 
drought. 


SALUTING  AN  OUTSTANDING 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  9  years  of 
leading  his  department  with  integrity  and  com- 
mitment. Jimmy  Luster,  the  police  chief  of 
Belton.  MO.  has  announced  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Luster,  who  is  51.  first  joined  the  Belton 
police  force  as  an  officer  in  1963.  He  later 
worked  as  police  chief  in  small  towns  in  Illi- 
nois and  Arkansas.  His  dedication  to  serving 
and  protecting  the  people  has  spanned  more 
than  two  decades— a  record  of  which  Mr. 
Luster  and  all  of  Missouri  can  be  proud.  We 
need  more  outstanding  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  commit  their  lives  to  enforcing 
our  Nation's  laws. 

As  the  city  of  Belton  meets  to  name  an  in- 
terim police  chief.  Mr.  Luster  said  he  plans  to 
rest  for  a  while  after  his  official  retirement  on 
June  1.  After  25  years  as  a  law  enforcement 
officer.  I  would  certainly  say  he  deserves  the 
time.  I  join  with  his  many  colleagues  and 
friends  in  wishing  Mr.  Luster  all  the  bes\  in  his 
retirement  and  in  thanking  him  for  his  years  of 
service. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ILAMBIZ  HEKMAT 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  community,  Mr.  Kambiz  Hekmat. 
For  the  past  year  he  has  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  the  Los  Angeles  West 
Chamber  of  Comnrierce  during  which  time  he 
has  made  tremendous  voluntary  contributions 
of  time  and  energy.  On  June  14,  he  will  be 
honored  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  his 
year  of  leadership. 

Mr.  Hekmat's  diverse  background  along 
with  his  commitment  to  serving  his  community 
made  him  an  ideal  leader  for  the  Los  Angeles 
West  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity and  he  holds  an  M.S.  degree  in  me- 
chanical engineering  from  Stanford  University. 
As  a  representative  of  President  Kennedy's 
people-to-people  movement  during  the  early 
1960's,  he  traveled  extensively  throughout 
Europe.  From  1964  to  1973,  he  was  project 
engineer  and  plant  manager  with  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  plant  facilities  in 
Michigan.  Texas,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Hekmat  was  made  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  July  1.  1987  and  he  will  finish 
his  tenure  on  June  30.  1988.  In  addition,  he 
has  been  a  member  of  tf>e  chamber's  board's 
executive  committee  for  8  years,  he  has 
served  on  the  housing  supply  task  force,  the 
headquarters  expansion  task  force,  and  the 
transportation  and  planning  committee. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Hekmat. 
the  Los  Angeles  West  Chamt)er  of  Commerce 
prospered  and  grew  to  great  heights.  It  re- 
ceived its  fourth  consecutive  accreditatk>n 
from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  distin- 
guishing it  as  the  only  Chamber  in  California 
to  have  earned  such  recognition  for  20  years. 
The  Chamber  also  successfully  completed  the 
first  year  of  its  Leadership  L.A.  Program, 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  business  leaders 
to  assume  active  leadership  roles  in  the  com- 
munity. It  established  a  marketing  task  force 
which  deals  with  the  issue  of  increasing  the 
visibility  of  the  chamber  and  increasing  its 
membership.  The  concept  of  a  name  change 
was  therefore,  adopted  to  reflect  more  accu- 
rately the  composition  of  the  chamber  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  contributed  to  the  community. 
Consequently,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Hekmat,  the  Los  Angeles  West  Chamber  of 
Commerce  changed  its  name  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Business  Council,  and  accredited  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  keeping  with  this  r>ew 
identity,  it  developed  a  new  mission  statement 
which  reads,  "the  Mission  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Business  Council  is  to  promote  the  quality  of 
economic,  social  and  cultural  life." 

The  council's  urban  beautification  and  im- 
provement committee  initiated  a  series  of 
seminars  on  topics  dealing  with  the  aesthetic 
enchancement  of  the  community.  Through  its 
transportation  and  planning  committee,  it 
helped  to  develop  and  support  Mayor  Brad- 
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MOURN  THE  LOSS  OP  MARINE 
CAPTAIN  KENNETH  W.  HILL 

HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina  continue  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  Marine  Capt.  Kenneth  W. 
Hill  of  Thomasville.  Captain  Hill  was  one  of 
two  American  servicemen  killed  when  a 
Marine  Corps  Cobra  helicopter  was  presum- 
ably shot  down  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  Apnl 
18.  There  will  be  a  special  memorial  service 
on  May  12  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to 
honor  these  gallant  Americans. 

To  Ken's  parents,  Mary  and  Bob  Hill,  his 
wife,  Lora,  his  son,  Andrew,  and  to  all  of  his 
friends  and  family,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies.  All  of  us  can  take  some  comfort 
in  the  knowledge,  however,  that  Ken  died 
doing  something  he  loved.  He  was  proud  of 
his  career  in  the  military.  All  of  us  are  proud 
that  someone  of  the  caliber  of  Ken  Hill  was 
willing  to  sen/e  his  countiy.  The  men  and 
women  who  protect  U.S.  interests  at  home 
and  abroad  often  perform  thankless  tasks. 
The  tragedy  of  Ken's  loss  brings  home  the  re- 
minder that  these  men  and  women  are  often 
placed  in  dangerous  situations.  In  Ken's  case, 
he  knew  the  risks  involved,  but  was  willing  to 
accept  a  difficult  assignment. 

Besides  his  love  of  flying.  Ken  was  also 
known  for  his  interest  in  drama.  In  1975,  Ken 
worked  with  the  Thomasville  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Department  to  establish  a  special  drama 
program.  Ken  started  a  threater  group  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  1  through  6.  Ken  called  those 
in  the  drama  class  "his  kids."  He  wanted  to 
share  with  them  his  love  of  the  theater  and 
acting.  Many  of  those  children  still  remember 
what  fun  they  had  with  Ken  in  his  drama 
class. 

Ken  was  only  33  years  old  when  he  died, 
but  those  years  were  filled  with  achievement 
and  glory.  He  sewed  his  family,  his  communi- 
ty, and  his  country  with  honor  and  distinction. 
The  pain  of  Ken's  loss  will  diminish  over  time. 
Our  respect  and  admiration  for  him  never  will. 
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25  States  and  20  foreign  embassies  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  walk  to  make  their  stand 
against  drug  use.  Similar  walks  are  occurring 
simultaneously  all  over  the  country.  These 
walks  are  not  simply  a  march  against  drugs, 
but  a  celebration  of  a  life  free  of  drugs  and  full 
of  healthy,  constructive  alternatives. 

Established  in  1986.  the  Just  Say  No  Foun- 
dation serves  as  the  headquarters  for  Just 
Say  No  clubs  all  over  the  country.  Club  mem- 
bers range  in  age  from  7  to  14  years,  and  are 
bound  by  their  commitment  to  live  drug  free 
and  help  their  peers  do  the  same.  There  are 
an  estimated  15,000  clubs  across  the  United 
States. 

I  applaud  the  Just  Say  No  Foundation  for 
providing  guidance  and  incentive  to  children 
who  may  be  encouraged  to  use  drugs.  This 
foundation  reminds  us  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  preventitive  meas- 
ures. Providing  children  with  sound  and  ap- 
pealing alternatives  to  dmg  use,  and  creating 
an  atmosphere  in  which  dmg  use  ceases  to 
be  attractive,  are  essential  in  helping  children 
resist  the  temptation  to  use  drugs. 

The  occasion  of  the  Just  Say  No  Walk  pro- 
vides Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  with  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  voice  our  support  for 
this  worthy  organization.  However,  we  must 
do  more  throughout  the  year  to  provide  posi- 
tive alternatives  to  drug  use  for  children 
throughout  the  country,  and  help  them  to 
"Just  Say  No." 
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HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  as  well  as  the  Rep- 
resentative for  the  Seventh  District  of  Califor- 
nia, I  am  pleased  to  recognize  an  exemplary 
national  organization  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  my  district  The  Just  Say  No  Founda- 
tion, which  has  done  much  to  educate  young 
people  about  the  danger  of  drugs  and  positive 
alternatives  to  drug  use.  is  headquartered  in 
Walnut  Creek,  CA. 

Today,  the  Just  Say  No  Foundation  is  hold- 
ing its  fourth  annual  Walk  Against  Drugs  in 
Washington,  DC.  Over  20,000  children  from 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1988 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years  ago,  the 
Reagan  administration  pledged  to  make  trade 
a  national  priority.  At  that  time,  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  was  $34.7  billion.  Last  year,  the  trade 
deficit  was  $171.2  billion.  This  figure  is  almost 
five  times  more  than  when  the  administo'ation 
first  took  office.  The  trade  deficit  is  unsustain- 
able and  the  effectiveness  of  the  administra- 
tion's cunent  policies  are  questionable. 

The  time  for  a  coherent  trade  policy  is  long 
overdue.  The  status  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  economy  continues  to  decline  as 
many  countries  catch  up  and  surpass  Ameri- 
ca's level  of  competitiveness.  The  to^ade  legis- 
lation, overwhelmingly  passed  by  both  bodies, 
would  give  our  Nation  an  effective  ti-ade 
policy.  All  of  us.  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  worked  hard  to  pass  this  legislation. 
But  now.  we  are  faced  with  a  likely  veto  by 
the  same  administration  which  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  ti-ade  deficit  over  the 
past  7  years,  but  instead,  has  increased  it  by 
$136.5  billion. 

The  subconference  in  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  participate  dealt  with  various  important 
provisions  that  can  strengthen  our  trade 
policy.  The  exchange  rate  proviskjns  would 
make  exchange  rate  and  the  level  of  foreign 
borrowings  matters  of  conscious  policy.  The 
provisions  would  also  keep  Congress  involved 
with  the  tracking  of  our  exchange  rate  policy. 
The  provisions  on  international  debt  would  im- 
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plement  concepts  supported  tiy  Members  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  impact  that 
the  debt  crisis  is  having  on  our  trade  deficit. 
Even  conservative  estimates  indicate  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  $75  billion  in  ti-ade  with 
Latin  America  as  a  result  of  this  crisis.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  an  extension  of  Eximbank's  tied 
aid  war  chest  in  this  bill  which  will  help  the 
Bank  and  our  exporters  to  combat  the  perni- 
cious practice  of  tied  aid  by  making  certain 
that  the  agreement  reached  at  OECD  last 
year  on  this  issue  will  be  fully  implemented. 

The  trade  bill  needs  to  become  law.  If  it 
does  not,  we  all  stand  to  lose.  All  of  us 
worked  hard  to  craft  legislation  that  can  serve 
the  interests  of  both  industry  and  latxar,  and  I 
believe  that  we  have  succeeded.  We  need  to 
keep  trade  a  national  priority,  and  this  bill  will 
ensure  that.  In  addition,  given  the  sensitivity  of 
our  financial  markets  to  the  activities  of  the 
administration  and  Congress  on  the  trade  and 
the  budget  deficits,  we  need  to  send  a  signal 
to  them  that  we  in  Congress  can  take  positive 
action.  Making  sure  the  trade  bill  becomes  law 
is  one  way  to  send  a  positive  signal.  But  more 
importantly,  we  cannot  continue  with  the  cur- 
rent policies  which  have  not  been  effective  in 
reducing  the  unsustainable  trade  deficit. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  threatened  veto, 
according  to  the  White  House  is  the  plant 
closing  provision.  There  was  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  May  10,  1988,  recently 
which  presented  a  fair  argument  supporting 
the  plant  closing  provision.  The  administration 
has  been  concerned  that  this  provision  will  be 
detrimental  to  our  competitive  position  in 
worid  trade.  Many  European  countiies  that  are 
among  our  major  trade  competitors  have  in- 
corporated similar  measures  as  part  of  their 
national  agenda  to  protect  the  rights  of  work- 
ers. They  are  puzzled  as  to  why  workers 
should  not  have  the  right  to  be  notified  that 
they  will  lose  their  jobs.  I,  too,  am  puzzled  as 
to  why  the  White  House  has  made  this  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  a  veto.  I  am  submitting  the  ar- 
ticle Journal  of  Commerce  for  my  colleagues 
perusal. 

Finally,  I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  override  the  expected  veto  and 
keep  the  important  plant  closing  provision  and 
this  entire  bill  intact.  In  our  efforts  to  strength- 
en America's  competitive  position  in  the  worid 
economy,  we  must  have  a  coherent  and  ef- 
fective ti-ade  policy  that  protect  the  rights  and 
concerns  of  labor,  as  well. 

Plant-Closing  Issue  Puzzles  Europeans 

London.— The  debate  in  Washington  over 
a  bill  requiring  a  company  to  give  60  days' 
notice  before  closing  a  plant  puzzles  people 
in  Europe  where  such  measures  are  woven 
into  the  fiber  of  national  welfare  systems. 

"I  can't  rememljer  the  subject  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  10  years  I've  been  working 
here."  said  Keith  Faulkner,  spokesman  for 
the  Trades  Union  Congress,  the  umbrella 
movement  of  British  organized  labor. 

"I  don't  see  what's  the  big  deal,"  re- 
marked French  economist  Berhard  Ewenc- 
zyk,  a  specialist  in  company  bankruptcy  law. 
"It's  not  an  issue  here." 

Washington  has  debated  a  clause  in  the 
trade  bill  that  would  require  many  employ- 
ers to  give  workers  and  local  authorities  60 
days'  notice  of  plans  to  close  a  plant  or  lay 
off  large  numbers  of  people. 

President  Reagan  promised  to  veto  the 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  Congress.  He  and 
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pro-business  lobbies  say  the  bill  would  lead 
to  government  interference  in  the  market 
and  hamper  competitiveness  in  world  trade. 

But  union  and  management  representa- 
tives in  several  European  countries  sounded 
surprised  that  anyone  would  deny  workers 
the  right  to  be  notified  that  they  will  lose 
their  jobs. 

Even  in  Britain,  where  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  is  busy  stamping  her 
free-market,  anti-union  doctrines  into  the 
social  fabric,  at  least  90  days'  closure  notice 
must  be  given  by  a  plant  employing  100  or 
more  people.  For  work  forces  numbering  be- 
tween 10  and  99,  30  days  is  needed. 

•'This  notice  is  obligatory  all  over 
Europe,"  said  Carlos  Liebana,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Euroi>ean  Community's  Social  Af- 
fairs Commission.  "It's  a  very  common 
thing.  It  can  l>e  30.  60  or  90  days,  but  the 
principle  of  giving  notice  is  universal." 

West  Germany  and  France  do  not  set  spe- 
cific periods  for  notification,  but  their  pro- 
cedures are  so  complex  that  a  company 
seeking  to  close  down  can  expect  to  wait 
months  to  shut  the  gates. 

The  same  goes  for  Sweden,  where  "even 
the  most  clear  cases  will  take  months."  said 
Jan  Nordin,  a  senior  Employers'  Federation 
official. 

Martin  Oertel.  a  spokesman  for  IG  Metal, 
West  Germany's  largest  union,  said:  'It 
would  be  inconceivable  for  someone  to 
simply  close  a  plant  here.  It  would  be  seen 
as  anti-social  and  inhuman.  No  major  action 
could  be  taken  here  without  the  relevant 
unions'  knowledge  and  cooperation." 

In  July  1986,  the  Michelin  tire  giant 
closed  its  Belgian  plant  without  warning  as 
two  out  of  three  shifts  were  away  on 
summer  vacation. 

The  reaction  was  universally  vehement. 
Workers  occupied  the  plant,  and  authorities 
pressed  Michelin  to  keep  it  in  operation.  Mi- 
chelin refused  but  compensated  every 
worker  with  at  least  six  months'  pay. 

Such  comrtensation  is  fairly  normal  in 
Europe.  In  Prance,  for  instance,  laid-off 
workers  get  75  percent  of  their  gross  salary 
for  14  months,  and  for  another  14  months  if 
they  can  prove  they  have  looked  hard  for 
another  job. 

The  money  comes  out  of  the  social  securi- 
ty fund,  and  this,  says  Mr.  Ewenczyk.  is  the 
real  problem.  In  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, the  social  security  fund  can't  cope 
with  the  drain. 

In  the  past,  French  companies  had  to  jus- 
tify closings  before  shutting  down,  and  the 
bureaucratic  tangle  could  be  crippling. 

Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac's  conserva- 
tive government  has  made  attempts  to  help 
smaller  businesses  by  doing  away  with  that 
requirement  for  work  forces  numbering 
under  10  workers,  and  Britain  has  enacted  a 
similar  change. 

But  Mr.  Chirac  has  introduced  a  new  rule: 
Companies  closing  plants  have  to  train 
workers  for  other  jobs  or  help  them  open 
their  own  businesses. 

"The  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
much  rougher."  Mr.  Ewenczyk  said.  "Here  it 
is  felt  that  if  a  company  has  to  close,  it  has 
some  responsibility  (to  its  workers).  It's  a 
very  European  point  of  view." 

In  Britain,  the  opposition  Labor  Party  has 
outlined  a  demand  for  companies  not  only 
to  notify  workers  of  a  closing  but  to  justify 
it  to  an  independent  tiody. 

But  among  various  groups  questioned, 
none  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  laws  on  notification. 
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In  Paris,  a  spokesman  for  the  French  Fed- 
eration of  Workers  said  the  union  was  rela- 
tively happy  with  the  present  situation. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  conmiittee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  12,  1988,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Gordon  A.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense    for 
Command,  Control,  Communications, 
and  Intelligence,  Michael  P.W.  Stone, 
of  California,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the    Army,    and    Alan    M.    Elkins.    of 
Maine,  to  be  a  Memljer  of  the  Board  of 
Regents    of    the    Uniformed    Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  regulatory  reform. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    long-term 
status  of  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.J.  Res. 
305,  providing  specific  authorization 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  for 
the  continued  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  S.  Res.  426,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  seven 
major  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
must  take  itmnediate  action  to  protect 
the  earth's  stratospheric  ozone  layer, 
pending  treaties  relating  to  Mutual 
Legal  Assistance  in  Criminal  Matters, 
and  pending  nominations. 

SD-419 
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Judiciary 
To  hold 
assistande 
ments  tc 
tice  systi  m 


hUrines  on  S.  1250.  to  provide 

to  State  and  local  govem- 

strengthen  the  criminal  jus- 


Select  on  Indian 
Business 
provide 
gaming 


SE>-226 
Affairs 
i^eeting.  to  mark  up  S.  555,  to 
for    Federal    regulations    of 
i  ctivities  on  Indian  lands. 

SR-485 


Sei  prices. 


2:00  p.m. 
Govemmenfal 
Federal 
Service 
To  hold 
of  the 


Affairs 
;.  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
!  lubcommittee 

oversight  hearings  on  activities 
;.  Postal  Service. 

SD-342 


US 


Judiciary 
To  hold 
tions. 


learings  on  pending  nomina- 
SD-226 
MAY  17 


9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and 
To   hold 
amend 
revise 

and  des^ations, 
lish  a 


A  dministration 

hearings  on  S.   Res.   260.   to 

the    rules   of    the    Senate    to 

urrent    committee    structure 

and  S.  1835,  to  estab- 

p  rocedure  for  consideration  of 

conferei  ce  reports  on  a  bill  or  joint 

resolution  making  continuing  appro- 

for  a  period  of  30  days  or 


priatior  ■> 
more. 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriatfcns 


Labor,  Het^th 
cation, 
mittee 
To  hold 
timates 
prograrfs 
Labor, 
and  Education 


.._  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
ind  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


Commerce. 
Science,  T4chnology 

mittee 
To  hold 

ible  launch 


Water  Res  )urces, 


To  hold 
water 
search 


10:00  a.m 
Agricultur 
Agricultural 
of 
To  hold 


Pric  IS 


Appropria  ions 


Foreign  O  >erations 

To  resui  le 
,     estima  .es 


Judiciary 
To  resufte 
tion  ai  ithorizing 
ment   if 


UMl 


MAY  16 


SR-301 


i  earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 

of     the     Departments     of 

Health  and   Human  Services, 

.  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Science,  and  Transportation 

and  Space  Subcom- 
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of  the  Federal  Bureau  of   Investiga- 
tion. 

SD-226 


May  11,  1988 


May  11,  1988 


1  earings  on  commercial  exp)end- 
vehicle  liability. 

SR-253 
Environmeht  and  Public  Works 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcon  mittee 


Transportation,  and  In- 
frastrutture  Subcommittee 

oint  hearings  on  State  ground- 
irograms  and  groundwater  re- 


SD-406 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Production  and  Stabilization 
Subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  wheat  supply 
situati*n.  focusing  on  current  stocks 
and  production  estimates  for  the  up- 
comins  harvest  season. 


Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bUat- 
eral  ec|)nomic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 


hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 

funds  for  the  Depart- 

Justice,  focusing  on  activities 


MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Selection  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2250.  to  ensure 
that  Federal  lands  are  managed  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  impair  the  exer- 
cise of  traditional  American  Indian  re- 
ligion. 

SR-485 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  issue  of 
cashing  government  checks  by  banks 
for  non-customers,  and  S.  2110,  to  pro- 
vide access  to  check  cashing  services. 

SD-538 

Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Efficiency,  Federalism,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1992,  to  pro- 
mote intergovernmental  and  inter- 
agency cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  groundwater  policy. 

SD-608 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed    budget    request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  renewable  energy 
and  energy  conservation  programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 

the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  the   Marine  Mammal   Protection 

Act. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration's  prosecution 
of  individuals  in  oil  overcharge  cases 
under  the  "central  figure"  theory  of 
recovery  in  restitution,  as  adopted  in 
Citronelle-Mobile  Gathering,  Inc.  et 
al,  v.  Herrington,  826  F.  2d  16  (TECA 
1987). 

SD-366 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  thrift 

industry. 

SI>-538 

Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  msu-k  up  H.R.  3400, 
to  provide  for  participation  of  Federal 
empoyees   in   political   activities,   and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-342 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  technology  pro- 
grams  of   the   Department   of   Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1461,  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  the  YMCA  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada.  S.  1687.  to  correct  his- 
torical and  geographical  oversights  in 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  Utah  component  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Goshute  Reserva- 
tion, S.  1849.  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Con- 
well  F.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Robinson,  and  S.  2264.  to  exchange 
certain  Federal  mining  rights  for  cer- 
tain lands  in  New  Mexico. 

SD-366 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  long-term 
status  of  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

SD-215 

MAY  23 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subconunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment   of    the    Interior's    royalty 
management  program. 

SD-366 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs    of    the    Departments    of 


Labor,   Health   and   Human   Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed    budget    request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,   focusing   on   nuclear   reactor 
and  space  nuclear  power  research  and 
development  programs. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations   of   the   President's 
"Working  Group  on  Financial   Mar- 
kets." 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Finance 

To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings   on    tourism    as    an 
export. 

SR-253 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  antitrust 
matters. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  and  expect- 
ed world  wheat  damand  and  the  status 
of  the  United  States  marketing  tools. 

SR-332 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banking  industry. 

SD-538 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relative  to  al- 
coholism. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1997,  to  reduce 
the  monthly  reduction  of  an  individ- 
ual's basic  pay  for  the  provision  of 
basic  educational  assistance  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  survivors  of 
basic  educational  assistance  paid  for, 
but  unused,  by  the  participant,  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4213,  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  Amendments  of  1988,  and  S.  2307, 
to  make  certain  improvements  in  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  eligible  persons. 

SR-418 
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2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  local  rail 
service  assistance  program  and  related 
measures,   including  S.    2174   and  S. 
2195. 

SR-253 

MAY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1967,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Tallgrass 
Prairie  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  issues  relative 
to  alcoholism. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Pacific  rim  na- 
tions. 

SD-192 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  thrift  industry. 

SD-538 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  annual 
report  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

SD-562 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Acknowledgment  Petition  (FAP) 
process    for    Federal    recognition    of 
Indian  tribes. 

SR-485 

JUNE  6 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  concerning 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS). 

SD-342 

JUNE  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  reform. 

SI>-342 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  export 
financing  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  concerning 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS). 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  youth  em- 
plojmnent  issues  and  related  provisions 
of  Title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE9 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2011,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  VA  compensation  for  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  S.  1805,  to  protect 
certain  pensions  and  other  benefits  of 
veterans  and  survivors  of  veterans  who 
are  entitled  to  damages  in  the  case  of 
"In  re:  'Agent  Orange'  Product  Liabil- 
ity Litigation",  and  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  smd  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

JUNE  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

JUNE  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
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9:00  a.m. 
Appropriatioris 
Foreign  Oper  .tions 
To  hold  hea  rings 
timates  f o  r 
assistance 


9:30  a.m. 
Goveminenta 
To  resume 
alcoholisr 


Affairs 
learings  on  issues  relative  to 


Veterans'  Aff  Jrs 
To  hold  heirings 
ize  the 
fairs  to 
dogs  to 
quadripletia. 
compensa 
by   the 
2105,  to  extend 


__  on  S.  2207,  to  author- 

Aininistrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 

p  rovide  assistive  simians  and 

^terans  who,  by  reason  of 

._,  are  entitled  to  disability 

ion  under  laws  administered 

\(eterans'   Administration,   S. 

for  4  years  the  author- 


UMI 


JUNE  16 


Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
programs. 

SD-192 


SD-342 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ity  of  the  VA  to  contract  for  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  in  halfway  houses  and  other 
certain  community-based  facilities, 
and  S.  2294,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  VA  to  continue  major  health-care 
programs,  and  to  revise  and  clarify  VA 
authority  to  furnish  certain  health- 
care benefits,  and  to  enhance  VA  au- 
thority to  recruit  and  retain  certain 
health-care  personnel. 

SR-418 

JUNE  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  patent 

policy. 

SR-253 


May  11,  1988 


JUNE  27 

2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  relative  to 
alcoholism. 

SD-342 

JUNE  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  relative  to 
alcoholism. 

SD-342 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  we  are  conscious  of 
our  unity  as  a  people,  how  we  are 
boimd  together  in  our  joys  and  sor- 
rows, how  we  share  with  one  another 
the  laughter  and  tears.  We  offer  our 
thanksgiving  and  appreciation  for  all 
those  people  who  give  encouragement 
along  life's  way,  whose  prayers  and 
love  help  give  comfort  and  assurance 
and  strength.  Teach  us,  O  God,  to  use 
our  thoughts  and  words  and  prayers  to 
support  each  other  so  that  we  may 
better  express  the  love  to  others  that 
You  have  already  given  to  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  274,  nays 
.127,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  127] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 


YEAS— 274 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Honker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 


Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Oarden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 


Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  <ND) 

Dowdy 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoycr 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 


Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 


Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olrey 

Clin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

NAYS— 127 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 


Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

staggers 

Stallings 

stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 


Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dreier 


Edwards  (OK) 

Elmerson 

Fields 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Goodling 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Hammerschmidt 

Hastert 

Hawkins 

Hefley 

Henry 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (Fl^) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 


Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Oxiey 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Pursell 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 


Schuette 
Sensenbrenner 
Shays 
Sikorski 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


AuCoin 

Biaggi 

Conyers 

Dornan  (CA) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Flake 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gaydos 


Gingrich 

Hansen 

Herger 

Hunter 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

Kleczka 

Konnyu 

Mavroules 

Mica 


Murphy 

Nichols 

Porter 

Smith  (PL) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Sweeney 

Udall 

Williams 

Yates 


D  1121 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  conrniu- 
nicated  to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  442)  "An 
act  to  implement  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Wartime  Reloca- 
tion and  Internment  of  Civilians,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House  and  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Rudman,  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ON 


REPORT 
MENT    OF 


CONSTRU<  mON 
TIONS.  198  9 


HEFNl  ;R 


(if 


Mr. 
on  Appropriajtions, 
leged  report 
the  bUl  (H.R 
tions  for  mili 
Department 
year  ending 
for  other  pur|>oses 
to  the  Union 
be  printed 

Mr 
all  points  of 


from  the  Committee 
submitted  a  privi- 
(Rept.  No.  100-620)  on 
4586)  making  appropria- 
ary  construction  for  the 
jf  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
September  30,  1989.  and 
>oses.  which  was  referred 
Calendar  and  ordered  to 


LOWEJtY 


order 


REPORT 
TIVE 
TIONS. 


OH  H.R. 
BI  iANCH 
19<9 


Mr.  FAZIO. 
Appropriatioi  is 
report  (Rept 
(H.R.  4587) 
the  legislati\^ 
year  ending 
for  other 
to  the  Union 
be  printed. 

Mr 
points  of  ord4r 


from  the  Committee  on 

submitted  a  privileged 

No.  100-621)  on  the  bill 

r^aking  appropriations  for 

branch   for  the  fiscal 

September  30.  1989.  and 

^        .  which  was  referred 

Calendar  and  ordered  to 


pur  )oses. 


LEWIS  of 


PERMISSION 
TEE  ON 
TIES    ANlJ) 
TION  OF 
TEE    ON 

SIT   dur: 

TODAY 


CARE  IN 


Mr 

unanimous 

mittee  on 

the 

Conunittee 

ted  to  sit 

for 

rule  today 

The 
to  the  request 
Maryland? 

There  was 


SPEAECER 


PRIVILEGip 
LATINO 
PRIVILEGES 


THE 
TTVES 


HOI  SE 


Mr.  POLEpr 
privileged 
ask  for  its 

The  Clerk 
lows: 


Whereas,  co  isistent 
and  the  histoid 
Members  of 
Representatives 
to  be  an 
sibilities  of 
the  citizens 
of  govemmen 
portance; 
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H.R.    4586.    DEPART- 
DEFENSE    MILITARY 
APPROPRIA- 


of  California  reserved 
on  the  bill. 


4587.    LEGISLA- 
APPROPRIA- 


Califomia  reserved  all 
on  the  bill. 


FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 

0OURTS.  CIVIL  LIBER- 

THE     ADMINISTRA- 

roSTICE  OF  COMMIT- 

THE    JUDICIARY     TO 

NG     5-MINUTE    RULE 


Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

cEnsent  that  the  Subcom- 

Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and 

Administration  of  Justice  of  the 

the  Judiciary  be  permit- 

wAile  the  House  is  reading 

amendment   under  the   5-minute 

Tliursday.  May  12,  1988. 

Is  there  objection 

of  the  gentleman  from 


lo  objection. 


OF  THE  HOUSE— RE- 

rO    THE    DUTIES    AND 

OF    MEMBERS    OP 

OF    REPRESENTA- 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
rekolution  (H.  Res.  446)  and 
in  mediate  consideration, 
read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


H.  Res.  446 

with  the  Constitution 

of  parliamentary  bodies,  the 

■he   United  States  House  of 

have  always  considered  it 

inte^^  part  of  the  official  respon- 

of  Congress  to  inform 

represent  and  the  agencies 

regarding  issues  of  public  im- 


M  embers 
tl  ey 


Whereas,  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  has  in  a  long  series  of  decisions  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  of  official  immunity  pur- 
suant to  which  all  public  officials  are  pro- 
vided certain  protections  from  civil  liability 
when  engaged  in  the  good  faith  perform- 
ance of  their  official  functions: 

Whereas,  in  1985  Representative  Don 
Sundquist,  a  Member  of  this  House,  commu- 
nicated with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  citizens  of  the  congres- 
sional district  which  he  represents,  inform- 
ing them  of  an  ongoing  issue  of  public  im- 
portance, a  controversy  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds  by  the  Memphis 
Area  Legal  Services  in  that  federally  funded 
organizations  continuing  dispute  with  the 
State  of  Tennessee's  judicial  branch: 

Whereas,  Wayne  Chastain  an  attorney 
with  the  Memphis  Area  Legal  Services  filed 
suit  against  Representative  Sundquist  seek- 
ing in  excess  of  one  million  dollars  in  per- 
sonal damages  based  on  Representative 
Sundquists  official  communications  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Federal  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and 
the  citizens  of  Tennessee: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  dismissed  the 
suit,  holding  that  Representative  Sund- 
quists actions  were  official  and  that  for  the 
good  faith  performance  of  their  official 
duties  Members  of  Congress,  like  all  other 
public  officials,  are  protected  from  civil  li- 
ability: 

Whereas,  on  November  6,  1987,  a  divided 
panel  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  depart- 
ed from  the  precedent  of  that  Court  and  the 
Supreme  Court  and  reversed  the  ruling  of 
the  District  Court  holding  that  the  doctrine 
of  official  immunity,  which  provides  certain 
protections  from  civil  liability  to  all  public 
officials  engaged  in  the  good  faith  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties,  was  not  applica- 
ble to  the  official  actions  of  a  Member  of 
Congress: 

Whereas,  despite  the  expressed  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  participating  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
panels  majority  by  rehearing  the  case  en 
banc,  the  en  banc  Court  of  Appeals  declined 
to  rehear  the  case; 

Whereas,  Representative  Sundquist, 
through  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  is  presently  seeking 
a  writ  of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  the  decision  of  the  divided  panel 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  raises  the  most  seri- 
ous concerns  for  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  provided  in  the  Constitution  and 
for  the  ancient  and  historic  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House:  and 

Whereas,  the  decision  of  the  divided  panel 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  if  left  standing,  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  performance 
of  important  official  duties  by  Members  of 
the  House  and  will  deprive  citizens  of  an  ir- 
replaceable source  of  information  about  the 
functioning  of  their  government:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considers  the  informing  of  citizens  and 
executive  branch  agencies  on  matters  of 
public  importance  to  be  a  part  of  the  official 
duties  of  a  Member  of  the  House;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considers  it  to  be  appropriate  that 
Members  of  the  House  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance  of   their  official   duties   will   be 


treated  by  the  Courts  with  the  same  respect 
and  protection  presently  afforded  by  the 
Courts  to  all  other  public  officials:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives views  with  deep  concern  the  decision 
of  the  divided  panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  the 
case  of  Wayne  Chastain  v.  The  Honorable 
Don  Sundquist  because  of  its  impact  on  the 
necessary  and  proper  functioning  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  government  and  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives respectfully  requests  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  grant  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  so  that  it  may  review  this  matter, 
and  reach  a  just  result:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
shall  forthwith  transmit  a  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ScHUMER).  The  resolution  presents  a 
question  of  privilege,  and  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such 'time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican leader.  Mr.  Michel  and 
myself,  I  have  introduced  this  privi- 
leged resolution.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses, to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  a  respectful  request  of 
this  House.  By  adopting  this  resolu- 
tion we  will  be  asking  that  the  Court 
grant  a  review  of  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  which  im- 
pacts on  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  House  and  its  Members. 

The  litigation  at  issue.  Chastain 
versus  Sundquist.  is  a  civil  action 
which  alleges  that  Congressman  Sund- 
quist. our  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
included  defamatory  material  in  a 
letter  which  he  sent  to  a  Federal 
agency  discussing  an  issue  of  public 
importance  and  controversy  in  the 
Memphis  area.  Specifically.  Repre- 
sentative Sundquist.  in  his  letters  and 
in  his  discussions  with  his  constitu- 
ents, expressed  his  concerns  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  a  federally 
funded  program,  the  Memphis  Area 
Legal  Services. 

Mr.  Chastain.  an  attorney  employed 
by  the  Memphis  Area  Legal  Services, 
filed  suit  against  Representative  Sund- 
quist. The  General  Counsel  to  the 
Clerk,  representing  Representative 
Sundquist.  moved  for  a  dismissal.  The 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  dismissed  the  case  holding 
that  the  Representative  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  official  activities  of  com- 
municating with  Federal  agencies  and 
with  his  constituents  on  matters  of 


Federal  policy,  and  that  when  engaged 
in  official  actions  Members  of  Con- 
gress, like  all  other  public  officials,  re- 
ceive the  protections  of  the  doctrine  of 
official  immunity.  Under  that  long-es- 
tablished judicial  doctrine,  public  offi- 
cials engaged  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties  can  only  be  held  liable 
in  a  civil  action  for  the  violation  of 
clearly  established  standards  of  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  law.  Mr.  Chas- 
tain's  suit  did  not  allege  that  Repre- 
sentative Sundquist  had  violated  any 
statutory  or  constitutional  provision 
and.  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  official 
immunity  required  the  dismissal  of 
the  lawsuit. 

On  appeal,  however,  a  divided  three- 
judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit overturned  the  dismissal.  The 
two-judge  majority  wrote  that  al- 
though Mr.  Sundquist  had  certainly 
been  acting  within  the  sphere  of  his 
official,  though  not  legislative,  duties. 
Members  of  Congress,  alone  among  all 
public  officials,  are  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  protections  provided  by  the 
doctrine  of  official  immunity.  The  ma- 
jority reasoned  that  since  the  Consti- 
tution provides  Members  with  an  abso- 
lute immunity  for  their  legislative  ac- 
tions, no  other  immunity  should  be 
provided.  This  reasoning  leaves  Mem- 
bers, who  are  the  only  officials  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  believed 
required  an  immunity,  more  exposed 
to  litigation  than  all  other  public  offi- 
cials. 

Judge  Mikva  dissented  from  the 
ruling  of  the  majority,  writing  that  it 
made  no  sense  to  treat  Members  in 
this  fashion.  Judge  Mikva  noted  that 
the  role  of  the  Representative,  today 
and  throughout  history,  has  included 
many  official  functions  which  are  not 
legislative.  The  dissent  then  points  out 
that  in  a  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished precedent  of  this  circuit  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  panel's  majority 
had  denied  to  Members  of  Congress  a 
protection  that  the  courts  had  rou- 
tinely extended  to  all  public  officials 
ranging  from  Cabinet  officers  to  local 
postmen.  Judge  Mikva  could  have 
gone  further  because,  in  fact,  the 
courts  have  extended  this  immunity  to 
cover  the  official  actions  of  public  offi- 
cials including  dog-catchers,  local 
liquor  licensing  boards,  and  a  variety 
of  judges  and  court  personnel. 

After  this  panel  decision.  Represent- 
ative Sundquist  sought  a  rehearing  by 
the  entire  court  of  appeals.  This  re- 
quest was  based  on  the  panel's  depar- 
ture from  the  established  precedent  of 
the  circuit  and  on  the  serious  flaws 
contained  in  the  two-judge  majority's 
reasoning.  Under  the  rules  of  this  cir- 
cuit, such  a  review  will  be  granted  if  a 
majority  of  the  judges  in  regular 
active  service  vote  to  rehear  the  case. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  court  of  appeals 
acted  on  Representative  Sundquist's 
request  for  a  rehearing.  Six  judges  on 


the  circuit  voted  to  rehear  the  case. 
Five  judges  voted  not  to  rehear  the 
case.  Judge  Bork.  who  at  the  time  had 
announced  his  departure  from  the 
bench  was  still  officially  a  member  of 
the  court,  declined  to  participate.  The 
6-to-5  plurality  vote  constituted  only 
half,  not  a  majority,  of  all  judges  in 
regular  active  service.  Therefore,  the 
opinion  of  the  two-judge  majority 
stands  as  the  decision  of  the  circuit. 
Thus,  a  decision  which  affects  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  Congress  in 
his  day-to-day  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  remains  in  effect  even 
though  a  plurality  of  the  judges  on 
the  circuit  have  called  for  a  reassess- 
ment of  that  opinion. 

This  strange  treatment  of  the 
matter  by  the  court  of  appeals  simply 
highlights  the  need  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  this  decision.  Repre- 
sentative Sundquist  has  now  filed 
with  the  Supreme  Court  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari.  If  the  Court  grants 
the  writ,  it  will  review  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals.  What  we  do 
today  is  to  express  the  institutional 
desire  of  the  House,  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  government,  to  obtain  this 
Supreme  Court  review.  The  resolution 
does  not  ask  the  Court  to  decide  the 
case  in  any  particular  fashion;  though 
we  may  all  have  thoughts  on  what  the 
proper  outcome  should  be.  However,  it 
should  be  clear  that  this  resolution 
does  not  seek  any  particular  outcome, 
it  only  seeks  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  review  the  matter. 

This  resolution  is  unusual  but  not 
unique.  In  the  97th  Congress.  I  offered 
and  the  House  adopted  a  similar  reso- 
lution asking  the  court  of  appeals  to 
review  a  decision  of  a  three-judge 
panel  which,  on  a  2-to-l  vote,  had 
ruled  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for 
the  House  to  select  and  maintain  a 
Chaplain  of  the  House.  After  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution,  the  court 
of  appeals  granted  a  motion  for  re- 
hearing and  vacated  the  panel's  deci- 
sion. Eventually  the  constitutionallity 
of  our  actions  in  selecting  and  main- 
taining a  Chaplain  was  clearly  vindi- 
cated by  the  court. 

Through  this  resolution,  the  House 
does  not  take  sides  in  an  extra-legisla- 
tive dispute  between  persons  or  poli- 
cies in  the  Nation  at  large.  Through 
all  its  history,  the  House  has  spoken 
on  questions  of  privilege  recognized 
pursuant  in  its  rule  IX  as  "affecting 
the  rights  of  the  House  collectively,  its 
safety,  dignity,  and  the  integrity  of  its 
proceedings."  This  role  goes  back, 
beyond  even  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution two  centuries  ago.  to  the 
early  stirrings  of  legislative  conscious- 
ness in  the  medieval  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  described  in  the  authorita- 
tive treatise  on  Parliamentary  Proce- 
dure by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May.  in 
"Haxey's  Case"  in  1396.  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  first  was 
condemned  as  a  traitor  for  proposing  a 


bill  for  reducing  the  excessive  charge 
of  the  royal  household.  The  House  of 
Commons  came  to  the  aid  of  Haxey, 
by  successfully  asking  for  reconsider- 
ation of  the  judgment  against  him, 
which  in  review  was  annulled.  So.  too, 
at  this  time,  this  House  responds  to  a 
suit  brought  against  one  of  its  own 
Members,  concerning  that  Member's 
own  actions,  and  raising  an  issue  con- 
cerning the  House's  own  ability  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  It  is 
important  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  this 
question  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  adoption  of  this  resolution 
will  express  to  the  Court  the  institu- 
tional interest  in  this  matter  on  behalf 
of  the  House.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  which  I  have  cosponsored 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]. 

This  resolution  has  one  central  and 
vital  purpose— and  that  is  to  urge  the 
Supreme  Court  to  clarify  the  constitu- 
tional parameters  of  our  official  acts 
as  Representatives  of  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  un- 
derlying case,  Chastain  against  Sund- 
quist receive  the  total  and  thorough 
attention  of  our  highest  judicial  body. 

Before  addressing  some  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues  involved  in  this  case  I 
should  like  to  outline  the  facts  and  the 
pleadings  of  the  case  up  to  this  point. 

The  basic  facts  are  as  follows: 

In  January  1985,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sund- 
quist], acting  in  his  official  capacity 
as  a  Congressman,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
concerning  the  activity  of  a  group  in 
his  district,  the  "Memphis  Area  Legal 
Services,"  commonly  referred  to  as 
MALS. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Sundquist  alluded 
to  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Chastain.  a  staff 
attorney  for  MALS.  in  such  a  way  as 
to  trigger  this  defamation  of  character 
suit.  Later.  Mr.  Sundquist  publicized 
his  views  concerning  Mr.  Chastain  and 
MALS  in  his  congressional  district. 

The  defamation  of  character  suit 
was  originally  brought  in  D.C.  Superi- 
or. Court.  It  was  removed  by  motion  of 
Mr.  Sundquist  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  a  motion  by  Mr.  Sundquist  to 
dismiss  based  on  official  immunity  was 
granted. 

However,  upon  appeal,  a  divided 
three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  reversed  the  lower  court  de- 
cision and  held  that  "Members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  entitled  to  immunity  for 
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suits  even  if  commit- 
in  the  scope  of  their 


words  and  images  of  this  Chamber  to 
millions  of  television  viewers  across 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  case 
is  so  important.  We  must  be  able  to 
speak  and  act  freely  within  the  bounds 
of  our  official  duties  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  represent  a  free  and  strong 
people.  If  we  are  unable  to  speak 
forthrightly  and  fairly  within  the 
bounds  of  our  official  duties,  we  will 
be  less  able  to  represent  the  people  we 
are  elected  to  serve. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution, like  the  resolution  we  adopted 
6  years  ago  petitioning  the  full  court 
of  appeals  to  hear  the  Chaplain  case, 
should  be  overwhelmingly  adopted 
today. 

n  1140 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  then  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  opening  remarks  the  text 
of  our  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  and  I  jointly  signed  to  the 
membership. 

I  will  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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House  or  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Colleague:  On  Wednesday.  May  11, 
1988,  we  will  seek  floor  consideration  of  a 
privileged  resolution.  The  resolution  re- 
quests the  Supreme  Court  to  review  a  recent 
decision  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in 
Chastain  v.  Sundquist  The  Speaker  and  the 
Bipartisan  Leadership  of  the  House  believe 
that  the  opinion  of  the  divided  panel  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  represents  a  significant  de- 
parture from  established  precedent  and  seri- 
ously threatens  the  proper  functioning  of 
Members  of  the  House  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  receive  the  protec- 
tions provided  to  all  other  public  officials 
under  the  doctrine  of  official  immunity. 
This  ruling  was  issued,  and  permitted  to 
stand,  by  a  sharply  divided  Court  of  Appeals 
in  a  million  dollar  lawsuit  brought  against 
our  colleague,  Don  Sundquist. 

Congressman  Sundquist  had  written  let- 
ters to  the  appropriate  Executive  Branch 
officials  expressing  his  concern  with  the  al- 
location of  resources,  and  the  manner  of  op- 
eration, of  the  Memphis  Area  Legal  Serv- 
ices, a  federally  funded  entity.  He  also 
brought  these  concerns  on  this  ongoing 
public  controversy  to  the  attention  of  his 
constituents. 

A  lawyer,  who  was  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  letters,  brought  suit  against  Congress- 
man Sundquist  alleging  that  the  communi- 
cations with  the  Executive  Branch  and  with 
the  public  had  been  defamatory.  The  suit 
sought  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars  in 
damages. 

Congressman  Sundquist  was  represented 
by  the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House.  The  District  Court  dismissed  the 
suit,  holding  that  Congressman  Sundquist 
had  been  engaged  in  his  official  duties  and. 
therefore,  was  protected  by  the  doctrine  of 
official  immunity.  Pursuant  to  that  doc- 
trine, all  public  officials  who  are  engaged  in 
the  discretionary  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial functions  can  only  be  subjected  to  suit 
and  liability  for  violations  of  clearly  estab- 
lished standards  of  statutory  or  constitu- 


tional law.  Since  the  Plaintiff  had  not  al- 
leged that  Congressman  Sundquist  had  vio- 
lated any  statute  or  constitutional  provi- 
sion, the  District  Court  dismissed  the  case. 

On  appeal  a  three-judge  panel  ruled,  on  a 
two-to-one  vote,  that  Members  of  Congress 
engaged  in  official,  but  not  legislative  ac- 
tions, receive  no  protection  whatsoever.  The 
justification  for  this  treatment,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  treatment  accorded  every 
other  public  official  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
branches  of  government,  was  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  Members  with  an  abso- 
lute privilege  for  legislative  actions  under 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  and  that, 
therefore,  no  other  privilege  would  apply. 

Judge  Mikva,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House,  dissented  and  wrote  a  strongly 
worded  opinion  which  argued  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  immunity  and  pointed  out  that 
the  two-judge  majority  was  departing  from 
the  established  precedent  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Congressman  Sundquist  sought  to  have 
the  decision  reviewed  by  the  full  Court  of 
Appeals,  but  despite  the  agreement  of  a  six- 
judge  plurality  that  the  panels  decision 
should  be  reviewed,  the  full  court  declined 
to  rehear  the  case.  Congressman  Sundquist 
is  presently  seeking  a  review  of  the  matter 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Our  resolution  simply   requests  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  the  case.  Adoption  of 
the  resolution  will  not  ask  the  Court  to  rule 
in  any  particular  fashion  on  the  merits  of 
Congressman  Sundquist's  argument  but  will 
highlight  for  the  Court  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  this  question  to  all  Members  of  the 
House.  Every  one  of  us  is  called  upon  on  a 
daily  basis  to  perform  many  official  func- 
tions which  are  not  integral  parts  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  The  job  of  a  Congressman 
extends  far  beyond  the  confines  of  formu- 
lating, debating   and  acting  on  legislative 
proposals.  Each  of  us  is  in  daily  contact 
with  Executive  agencies  and  with  our  con- 
stituenU.  Part  of  our  task  is  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  citizens  we  represent.  It  is  important 
that  we  be  able  to  attend  to  these  responsi- 
bilities without  unnecessary  fear  or  incon- 
venience from  litigation.  The  same  reason- 
ing that  has  led  the  Judicial  Branch  to  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  protection  to  Executive  and 
Judicial  Branch  officials  ranging  from  cabi- 
net officers  to  local  dog  catchers  should  lead 
the  Court  to  review  a  decision  denying  that 
protection  to  Members  of  Congress. 

We  hope  you  will  support  our  privileged 
resolution. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Majority  Leader. 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Republican  Leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  resolution.  It  is  clear  that  among 
our  primary  responsibilities  is  being 
advocates  for  our  constituents  within 
the  bureaucracy  and  challenges  that 
they  face.  Half  of  our  work  at  times 
may  be  the  work  of  serving  our  con- 
stituents. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  the  volume 
of  our  work  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  some  estimate  beyond  a  million 
cases  a  year,  that  is  what  restores  the 
faith  of  people  in  the  governmental 
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process  who  have  been  trampled  by 
the  bureaucracy  or  larger  corpora- 
tions. Often  our  role  as  advocates  may 
be  as  important  as  our  role  as  legisla- 
tors in  seeing  that  this  Government 
serves  its  people. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley], 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
minority  leader,  on  this  particular  res- 
olution. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  asking  the  Supreme  Court 
to  consider  the  Sundquist  case.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the 
impact  that  case  may  have  on  the  abil- 
ity of  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
help  their  constituents  who  have  trou- 
ble with  Federal  agencies. 

While  we  do  not  have  precise  fig- 
ures, it  is  a  fair  estimate  that  Congress 
handles  over  a  million  constituent 
cases  a  year.  These  include  helping 
constituents  on  matters  of  social  secu- 
rity, tax.  veteran's  benefits,  immigra- 
tion, Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  the 
whole  array  of  problems  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  help  we  give  constituents  is  a 
vital  part  of  their  lives,  and  a  major 
part  of  our  responsibility  in  holding 
office.  Yet,  the  Sundquist  decision 
says  that  when  we  help  on  constituent 
case  matters,  we  are  mere  volunteers. 
That  decision  says  that  we  lack  the 
immunity  protection  against  litigation 
that  every  other  Federal  officer  has. 

This  means  that  if  anyone  involved 
in  a  constituent  case  becomes  dissatis- 
fied or  angry,  they  can  sue  us  under 
some  negligence  theory  or  other 
theory,  and  we  will  not  have  any  offi- 
cial protection.  It  involves  the  courts 
deeply  in  the  relationship  of  constitu- 
ents and  their  representatives.  Quite 
clearly,  the  decision  puts  in  doubt  our 
ability  to  perform  casework  any  more. 

An  obstacle  to  our  performing  case- 
work imperils  one  of  the  Congress' 
most  useful  public  fimctions.  The  Su- 
preme Court  should  take  this  case,  to 
decide  whether  the  lower  court's  doc- 
trine squares  with  the  important  role 
casework  plays  in  making  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  to  the  people. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  bipartisan  resolution  to 
request  that  the  Supreme  Court  grant 
the  writ  of  certiorari  and  review  the 
case  in  which  a  lower  court  held  that 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Don 
Sundquist.  would  not  receive  official 
immunity  for  addressing  the  Attorney 
General  on  a  public  issue,  or  even  for 
communicating  with  his  constituents 
on  that  issue. 

Two  centuries  ago,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  James  Madison  expressed  the 
vital  part  played  in  the  separation  of 
powers  by  Members'  speech  in  their 


"Protest  against  interference  of  Judi- 
ciary between  Representative  and 
Constituent."  reprinted  in  volume  8  of 
the  collected  "Works  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson." Jefferson  and  Madison's  at- 
tention was  attracted,  and  their  indig- 
nation aroused,  by  a  threat  to  the 
Representative  from  their  own  Virgin- 
ia district.  Samuel  Jordan  Cabell. 

Congressman  Cabell  had  sent  his 
constituents  a  "circular  letter."  what 
we  would  today  call  a  newsletter— only 
in  those  days  it  was  circulated  from 
constituent  to  constituent  as  a  treas- 
ured item,  a  kinder  fate  than  some  of 
ours  meet.  I  fear.  Like  any  typical  op- 
position newsletter,  it  blamed  the  ad- 
ministration for  all  problems  in  for- 
eign affairs,  particularly,  at  that  time, 
the  conduct  of  President  John  Adams' 
administration  with  respect  to  the  war 
in  France  following  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

In  response,  a  grand  jury  was  con- 
vened to  inquire  into  the  "unfounded 
calumnies"  contained  in  the  circular 
letter,  and  whether  to  charge  the  Con- 
gressman with  criminal  defamation.  In 
their  "Protest."  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son defended  the  Congressman  saying 
that  "the  people  have  professed  the 
right  to  being  governed  by  laws  to 
which  they  have  consented  by  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  themselves  imme- 
diately" and  therefore: 

•  •  •  in  order  to  give  to  the  will  of  the 
people  the  influence  it  ought  to  have,  and 
the  information  which  may  enable  them  to 
exercise  it  usefully,  it  was  part  of  the 
common  law,  adopted  as  the  law  of  this 
land,  that  their  representatives,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  should  be  free 
from  the  cognizance  or  coercion  of  the  co- 
ordinate branches.  Judiciary  and  Executive: 
and  that  their  communications  with  their 
constituents  should  of  right,  as  of  duty  also, 
be  free,  tand]  full.  •  •  • 

Jefferson  and  Madison  went  on  to 
warn  of  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
the  Federal  judiciary  took  over  this 
area,  in  words  that  we  might  use 
today,  if  we  had  the  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  they  pos- 
sessed— 

[P]or  the  Judiciary  to  interpose  in  the  leg- 
islative department  between  the  constituent 
and  his  representative,  to  control  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  or  duties  to- 
wards each  other  *  *  •  is  to  put  the  legisla- 
tive department  under  the  feet  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, is  to  leave  us,  indeed,  the  shadow,  but 
to  take  away  the  substance  of  representa- 
tion, which  requires  essentially  that  the  rep- 
resentative be  as  free  as  his  constituents 
would  be  •  *  *:  is  to  do  away  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  people  over  the  proceedings  of 
their  representatives  by  excluding  [them] 
from  knowledge.  •  *  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  few  observa- 
tions so  prophetic  as  Jefferson's,  when 
he  says  that  constituent  newsletters 
are  "the  substance  of  representation" 
and  all  the  rest  merely  "the  shadow." 
I  know  that  I  do  not  relish  being  fitted 
for  a  judicial  muzzle.  I  find  myself  in 
firm  agreement  with  our  former  col- 
league. Abner  Mikva.  who  was  the  vig- 


orously dissenting  judge  in  Congress- 
man Sundquist's  case.  In  this  case,  his 
dissent  has  truly  said  to  those  of  us  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  while 
we  may  disagree  with  each  other 
about  what  we  say,  we  must  defend 
each  other's  right  to  say  it.  As  Judge 
Mikva  warned,  without  judicial  protec- 
tion for  conrununication  with  constitu- 
ents, "we  are  liable  to  have  a  Congress 
that  is  deterred  from  the  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities." 

And  so.  on  the  eve  of  the  bicenten- 
nial year  of  the  Constitution's  ratifica- 
tion. I  can  think  of  no  case  more 
worthy  than  this  of  the  granting  of 
the  writ  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  urge  adoption  of  a  resolution 
to  recommend  this  course  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  reso- 
lution urging  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  and  overturn  the  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  in  Chastain  versus  Sun- 
quist. 

The  libel  suit  against  our  colleague 
grew  out  of  a  political  dispute  in  Mem- 
phis over  the  propriety  of  certain 
techniques  for  enforcing  child  support 
laws  and  over  the  proper  allocation  of 
the  resources  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  In  the  past.  Mr.  Sund- 
quist and  I  have  been  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fence  with  regard  to  vari- 
ous political  disputes.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  we  will  continue  to  disagree 
about  many  subjects. 

There  is  no  disagreement  between 
us,  however,  about  the  court  of  ap- 
peal's decision  or  about  the  lawsuit. 
The  court's  decision  is  very  wrong,  and 
this  libel  suit  should  be  dismissed.  De- 
cisions such  as  this  threaten  to  muzzle 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  choke 
off  our  free  and  open  communications 
with  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  in  this  body 
are  aware,  I  myself  was  recently  the 
victim  of  an  unconstitutional  attempt 
to  silence  me  and  prevent  me  from  ful- 
filling my  obligation  to  communicate 
with  and  inform  my  constituents.  A 
district  court  in  my  home  State  of 
Tennessee  issued  a  gag  order  that  pre- 
vented me  from  discussing  or  refuting 
charges  made  against  me. 

Fortunately,  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  recognized  how  fundamen- 
tally improper  it  was  to  interfere  with 
the  communications  between  a  Repre- 
sentative and  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. The  sixth  circuit  relied  exten- 
sively on  the  works  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  James  Madison.  It  quoted 
their  comment  that  communications 
with  constituents  "should  of  right,  as 
of  duty  also,  be  free.  full,  and  unawed 
by  any."  The  sixth  circuit  understood 
that    a    "Representative's    legislative 
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The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  in 
their  wisdom,  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  this  body  would  be  sealed  off 
from  communicating  with  the  people 
whom  we  represent  by  a  court's  deci- 
sion. Those  framers  deliberately  estab- 
lished a  legislature  that  was  to  be 
open  and  responsibe  to  the  people,  not 
a  star  Chamber  in  which  decisions  and 
the  process  by  which  those  decisions 
are  reached  remain  forever  mysteri- 
ous. The  Supreme  Court  should  undo 
the  damage. 

How  empty  would  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  the  Congress  be  if 
the  Congress  and  its  Members  could 
not  communicate  back  to  those  who 
petition.  The  intrusion  by  the  court  of 
appeals  into  this  fundamental  process 
of  give  and  take  between  the  Congress 
and  the  people  must  be  undone. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Sundquist]. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  am  a  direct  ben- 
eficiary of  this  legislation,  I  will  re- 
frain from  casting  a  yea  or  nay  vote.  I 
will  be  voting  "present"  on  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  the 
majority  leader,  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  wish  to  rise  m 
strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

If  Members  are  sitting  in  their  of- 
fices, think  about  all  of  the  mail  that 
has  come  in,  think  about  all  of  the  in- 
quiries that  have  gone  out  to  Federal 
agencies. 

The  situation  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sundquist]  is  in 
I  find  myself  in,  but  perhaps  at  a  little 
earlier  stage.  I  have  not  yet  been  sued, 
but  the  implication  is  clear  that  I  may 
be  because  I  got  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy in  my  district,  and  because  of 
the  request  of  some  constituents  I  re- 
quested a  Federal  agency  to  perform 
an  investigation.  That  is  right,  to  per- 
form an  investigation.  That  was  it. 

Immediately  I  get  a  letter  from  a  law 
firm  with  at  least  five  names  in  the 
letterhead,  that  is  always  a  tip  off, 
urging  or  demanding  I  retract  my 
statements  or  the  implication  is  that 
litigation  will  follow. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleages  somewhere 
sitting  in  their  offices  right  now  is  a 
letter  with  those  possible  implications. 
That  is  the  significance  of  this  case, 
and  that  is  why  I  strongly  urge  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  McCollum]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  concur  in  this  resolution.  I 


believe  the  speech  and  debate  clause  is 
extremely  important  for  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  conduct  their  business 
and  for  the  country  to  be  protected. 

But  having  experienced  a  good  deal 
of  study  of  this  issue  during  the  course 
of  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  I  do  want 
to  point  up  some  distinctions  involved 
in  this  matter.  First  of  all,  the  letter 
involving  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Sundquist],  was  something 
that  he  wrote  to  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  his  official  duties. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  and  I 
do  not  think  in  reading  the  law  there 
should  be  a  question  in  the  court's 
mind  when  they  finally  analyze  this,  if 
they  take  it  up,  that  anything  to  do 
with  actions  on  the  floor,  anything  to 
do  with  actions  in  the  committees  or 
in  an  official  capacity,  such  as  this 
letter,  should  be  protected.  That  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  conduct  business 
in  a  civil  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  area 
in  which  things  can  be  protected  and 
should  be  unprotected  that  Members 
of  Congress  can  do  in  the  way  of  com- 
municating while  they  are  holding 
office,  and  to  me  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious things  that  a  Member  of  this 
body  or  any  other  body  can  do  while 
he  is  holding  office  is  to  leak  highly 
classified  security  information  to 
people  who  do  not  have  any  official 
reason  to  have  that  information. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  what- 
ever we  pass  today  or  whatever  the  Su- 
preme Court  rules  on  should  impinge 
the  opportunity  for  this  body  or  for 
future  Congresses  to  restrain  Members 
from  that  kind  of  conduct.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  protected  by  the  speech  and 
debate  clause,  and  my  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  law,  and  I  have  conducted 
quite  a  bit  of  study  of  it.  says  that  is 
the  case. 

But  I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
unanimously  for  this  resolution.  It 
concerns  the  official  duties  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sund- 
quist]. If  we  do  not  have  a  ruling  on 
this,  there  is  going  to  be  tremendous 
impediment  to  free  and  open  discus- 
sion within  this  Government  that  we 
have  to  have  in  conducting  our  affairs. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stong 
support  of  the  resolution. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  being 
construed  more  and  more  narrowly  by  the 
courts  in  a  series  of  decisions,  to  the  point 
where  it  has  become  almost  a  meaningless 
vestige  of  what  was  intended  by  the  Framers 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  most  recent  decision  in  this  line  is 
Chastain  versus  Sundquist,  which  held,  in  es- 
sence, that  a  Member  of  Congress  cannot,  in 
good  faith,  write  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  about  suspected  impropri- 
eties in  the  conduct  of  a  federally  funded  pro- 
gram, without  making  himself  potentially  liable 
for  defaming  the  individuals  who  are  involved 
in  that  program. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  just  doesn't  make  sense. 
It  is  essentially  incomprehensible  because,  in 
this  particular  case,  plaintiff  and  defendant 
alike  agree  that  the  Member  of  Congress  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties 
when  he  contacted  the  Attorney  General. 

I  don't  believe  election  to  Congress  should 
be  seen  as  a  license  to  defame. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  the  courts  must 
recognize  that  debate  on  public  issues  does 
not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  Rather,  it  is  a 
public  process  that,  almost  by  definition,  in- 
cludes an  active  exchange  between  the  news 
media,  the  general  public,  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials,  and  everyone  else  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  matter. 

We,  as  elected  officials,  cannot  take  part  in 
the  process  if  we  are  exposed  to  civil  liability 
everytime  we  tackle  a  controversial  subject 
that  might  invite  the  attention  of  the  news 
media. 

Our  citizens  do  not  send  us  to  Congress  so 
that  we  can  engage  in  esoteric  debate  in 
some  quiet  corner  of  the  Capitol. 

They  want  to  know  what  we're  doing. 

They  want  to  know  how  we  feel  about 
what's  going  on  in  the  public  arena. 

They  want  us  to  t>e  active  on  behalf  of  the 
things  they  feel  are  important  and  that  in- 
cludes, at  a  minimum,  working  to  eliminate 
waste,  fraud,  abuse  and  impropriety  in  the 
conduct  of  Federal  programs. 

If  I  am  sitting  in  my  office,  and  a  constituent 
contacts  me  to  let  me  know  of  some  impropri- 
ety in  a  federally  funded  program,  should  I  not 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities? 

Or,  if  I  feel  that  the  abuse  is  significant 
enough,  do  I  not  have  a  duty  to  raise  my 
voice?  , 

And,  if  the  abuse  is  a  true  outrage,  do  I  not 
have  a  duty  to  speak  out  loud  enough  for  all 
to  hear? 

Or  instead,  perhaps  I  should  think  about  the 
possibility  that  I  might  be  sued,  if  I  speak  out. 
Maybe  I  should  consider  that,  instead  of  im- 
proving public  administration,  my  actions 
might  just  result  in  days  of  endless  deposi- 
tions, fishing  expeditions  through  my  office 
files,  and  all  sorts  of  legal  expenses  and 
maytje  even  a  judgment  for  damages. 

In  fact,  maybe  I  should  just  forget  the  whole 
thing. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  our  role.  We 
must  not  forget  about,  or  turn  our  backs,  on 
the  things  we  believe  to  be  wrong. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  has  been  traced  back  through 
our  English  heritage  to  at  least  the  year  1 689. 
Legislative  immunity  has  been  seen  as  critical 
in  fighting  against  British  monarchs  who  used 
criminal  and  civil  law  to  attack  and  intimidate 
independent-minded  legislators.  The  Framers 
of  the  Constitution  sought  the  same  protection 
for  us. 

In  many  respects,  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  legislative  immunity  is  one  and  the 
same  with  the  history  and  development  of  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  we  hold  dear 
in  this  country,  and  the  idea  that  each  branch 
of  Government  in  this  country  is  coequal. 

Exposing  legislators  to  civil  liability,  for 
doing  things  which  are  unquestionably  within 
the  scope  of  their  official  duties,  is  a  step 
backwards.  It  is  dangerous.  It  will  undermine 


the  ability  of  elected  officials  to  exercise  over- 
sight of  the  conduct  of  Government  projects 
and  programs.  It  will  unquestionably  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  willingness  of  Senators 
and  Congressman  to  take  on  controversial 
subjects. 

I  urge  the  overwhelming  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  in  hopes  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  overturn  this  ill-considered  decision  that  is 
so  patently  contrary  to  good  government,  and 
the  separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  the 
final  speaker  on  this  side,  and  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
House's  request  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  the  Sundquist  case.  This  de- 
cision by  a  divided  lower  court  held 
Congressmen  liable  for  expressing 
their  views  to  the  press  on  public 
issues.  It  casts  a  pall  over  the  ability  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  take  part  in 
public  debate. 

In  this  case.  Congressman  Sund- 
quist commented  on  the  issues  of  a 
dispute  between  Memphis  Area  Legal 
Services,  and  the  juvenile  court  of 
that  area.  That  is  the  type  of  public 
issue  about  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress routinely  conunent.  The  issue  in 
the  case  is  not  which  side  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  whether  Congressmen  may 
comment  at  all  on  such  matters. 

As  the  divided  court  ruled  in  the 
matter,  a  Congressman  has  no  official 
immunity  for  his  statements  on  offi- 
cial matters.  Judge  Mikva,  in  his  dis- 
sent, points  out  that  under  that 
ruling: 

Congressmen  cannot  also  qualify  for  the 
immunity  that  courts  have  given  to  post- 
men. Todays  holding  not  only  ignores 
precedent,  but  does  damage  to  our  govern- 
mental structure. 

It  astonishes  me  that  a  Federal 
court  could  say  that  every  other  offi- 
cial of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceives official  protection,  but  Members 
of  Congress  do  not,  when  speaking  out 
on  public  issues  within  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  review  this  case  and  in  its 
most  careful  manner  will  reverse  the 
lower  court  decision.  It  does  go  to  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  our  guarantees 
as  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  do 
think  this  is  a  forerunner  of  what 
could  be  a  whole  number  of  this  type 
of  lawsuits  being  brought  against 
Members  of  Congress  to  tie  us  up  and 
to  shut  us  up.  If  we  do  not  take  active 
part  in  this  appeal  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  get  a  favorable  ruling  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  door  is  wide 
open,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  this 
sort  of  thing. 

It  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  be  able  to  speak  out  on  these  public 
issues.  I  urge  the  House  to  give  this 


overwhelming  and  in  fact  hopefully  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gordon).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  413,  nays 
0,  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  16, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  128] 

YEAS— 413 

Ackerman 

Coats 

Gallo 

Akaka 

Coble 

Garcia 

Alexander 

Coelho 

Gaydos 

Anderson 

Coleman  <MO) 

Gejdenson 

Andrews 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gekas 

Annunzio 

Collins 

Gephardt 

Anthony 

Combest 

Gibbons 

Applegate 

Conte 

Oilman 

Archer 

Conycrs 

Gingrich 

Armey 

Cooper 

Glickman 

A.spin 

Coughlin 

Gonzalez 

Atkins 

Courier 

Goodling 

AuCoin 

Coyne 

Gordon 

Badham 

Craig 

Gradison 

Baker 

Crane 

Grandy 

Ballenger 

Crockett 

Grant 

Barnard 

Dannemeyer 

Gray  (ID 

Bartlett 

Oarden 

Gray  (PA) 

Barton 

Daub 

Green 

Bateman 

Davis  (ID 

Gregg 

Bates 

Davis  (MI) 

Guarini 

Beilenson 

De  Fazio 

Gunderson 

Bennett 

DeLay 

Hall  (OH) 

Bentley 

Dellums 

Hall  (TX) 

Bereuter 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Berman 

DeWine 

Hammerschmidt 

Bevill 

Dickin.son 

Harris 

Bilbray 

Dicks 

Hastert 

Bilirakis 

Dingell 

Hatcher 

Bliley 

DioGuardi 

Hawkins 

Boehlert 

Dixon 

Hayes  (ID 

Boggs 

Donnelly 

Hayes  (LA) 

Boland 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hefley 

Bonior 

Dowdy 

Hefner 

Honker 

Downey 

Henry 

Borski 

Dreier 

Herger 

Bosco 

Durbin 

Hertel 

Boucher 

Dwyer 

Hiler 

Boxer 

Dymally 

Hochbrueckner 

Brennan 

Dyson 

Holloway 

Broom  field 

Early 

Hopkins 

Brown  (CA) 

Eckarl 

Horton 

Brown  (CO) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Houghton 

Bruce 

Edwards  ( OK ) 

Hubbard 

Bryant 

Emerson 

Huckaby 

Buechner 

English 

Hughes 

Biinning 

Erdreich 

Hunter 

Burton 

Espy 

Hutto 

Bustamante 

Evans 

Hyde 

Byron 

Fascell 

Inhofe 

Callahan 

Fawell 

Ireland 

Campbell 

Fazio 

Jeffords 

Cardin 

Fcighan 

Jenkins 

Carper 

Fields 

Johnson  (CT) 

Carr 

Fish 

Johnson  (SD) 

Chandler 

Flippo 

Jones  (NO 

Chapman 

Plorio 

Jones  (TN) 

Chappell 

Poglietta 

Jontz 

Cheney 

Foley 

Kanjorski 

Clarke 

Ford  (MI) 

Kaptur 

Clay 

Ford  (TN) 

Kasich 

Clement 

Frank 

Kastenmeier 

dinger 

Frost 

Kemp 
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Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LantoE 

Latu 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne<CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandlcss 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 


Jacobs 


Biaggi 

Boulter 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

DomanCCA) 

Duncan 


So  the 
The 
nounced  a: 
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Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw- 
Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 
Sisisky 


Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spralt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Venlo 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitlen 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK> 
Young (FL) 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANS\  ^ERED 


NAYS-0 

••PRESENT-2 
Sundquist 


*OT  VOTING— 16 


Flake 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Hansen 

Hoyer 

Konnyu 


Mica 
Nichols 
Spence 
Yates 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  off 
the  floor  and  failed  to  vote  on  House 
Resolution  446,  which  is  a  proposition 
that  I  strongly  support  and,  had  I 
been  on  the  floor,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  rollcall  128. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  446,  the  privileged 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Kildee).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 
There  was  no  objection. 


D  1220 

resolution  was  agreed  to. 

of    the    vote    was    an 
above  recorded. 


res  lit 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  on  Wednesday 
May  11,  1988,  because  I  was  participat- 
ing in  the  White  House  Conference  for 
a  Drug-Free  America,  and  as  a  result  I 
missed  roll  call  121,  on  approving  the 
Journal.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


WRONG  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 


May  12,  1988 

SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
President  Reagan  has  designated  May 
8  to  14,  1988,  as  "Small  Business 
Week"  in  America. 

In  Oklahoma,  96  percent  of  our  busi- 
nesses have  fewer  than  50  employees. 
We  have  a  lot  of  good  examples  of 
small  business  entrepreneuers.  I  want 
to  single  one  out.  His  name  is  Ken 
Selby.  Ken  Selby  started  "Ken's 
Pizza"  in  1961  with  one  employee.  It 
took  him  4  years  before  he  hired  his 
second  employee.  Today,  27  years 
later,  Mazzio's  Pizza  has  operations  in 
14  States  and  revenues  exceeding  $140 
million.  He  contributes  over  $2  million 
a  year  to  Oklahoma  taxes. 

Most  of  the  employees  of  Ken's 
Pizza  who  started  with  him  are  still 
there.  Craig  Bothwell  was  a  dishwash- 
er for  Ken  20  years  ago  and  now  he  is 
president. 

Ken  Selby  epitomizes  the  American 
success  story  in  Oklahoma,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  lot  of  other  Kens 
around. 

What  can  we  in  Congress  do  for 
these  small  business  people  who  are 
employing  America's  labor?  We  can 
leave  them  alone.  We  can  let  them  run 
their  own  businesses  without  Govern- 
ment interference  and  it  would  help 
small  business  around  America  to  put 
America  back  to  work. 

So  to  all  you  Ken  Selbys  out  there, 
you  guys  are  great. 
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(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  disturbing  reports  this  morning 
that  indicate  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  offered  to  drop  all  drug 
trafficking  charges  against  Panamani- 
an dictator  Manuel  Noriega  if  he  will 
leave  power  by  August  12  of  this  year. 
It  is  a  bad  idea,  Mr.  President,  and  it 
sends  all  the  wrong  messages. 

How  can  this  Nation  talk  tough 
about  drug  enforcement  when  it  is 
willing  to  drop  all  charges  against  a 
known  drug  dealer?  What  message  are 
we  sending  to  other  Central  and  Latin 
American  nations  when  this  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  negotiate  with  a 
dictator  from  Panama,  but  unwilling 
to  participate  in  a  peace  process  in 
Central  America? 

Finally  and  perhaps  most  incredibly, 
as  the  administration  threatens  to 
veto  the  trade  bill,  why  is  this  adminis- 
tration willing  to  give  60  days'  notice 
to  Noriega  to  get  a  new  job  and  not  1 
hour  notice  to  an  American  worker? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  wrong 
messages. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  April  29.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  while  there  were 
five  votes  on  H.R.  4264,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Had  I  been  present  on  rollcall  No. 
81,  the  Aspin  en  bloc  amendment.  I 
would  have  voted  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  82.  the  Traficant 
amendment  to  prohibit  contracting 
out,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  83,  the  Bryant 
amendment  to  reduce  the  number  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe  by  1993.  I  would 
have  voted  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  84.  the  Robinson 
amendment  to  provide  for  phased 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  85,  the  McMUlan  of 
North  Carolina  amendment  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  enter  into  defense- 
burden  sharing  negotiations  with  our 
allies.  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 


NOTICE  TO  NORIEGA.  BUT  NO 
NOTICE  TO  AMERICAN  WORK- 
ERS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  will  veto  the  trade  bill.  He 
says  it  gives  American  workers  60 
days'  notice  and  he  cannot  tolerate 
that. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  just  stated 
earlier,  he  gives  General  Noriega,  one 
of  America's  greatest  drug  smugglers 
and  enemies,  a  75-day  notice  to  find  a 
new  job.  leave  Panama,  and  in  addi- 
tion he  makes  him  an  offer,  an  offer 
that  would  drop  all  the  indictments. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  leave. 

I  say.  just  think  about  it.  If  you  are 
a  patriotic  American  worker,  you 
cannot  get  a  minute's  notice  from  the 
President,  but  he  will  give  Noriega  a 
75-day  notice. 

You  know,  the  Republicans  keep 
saying.  "Let  Reagan  be  Reagan." 

I  say.  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
looks  instead  of  Reagan  being  Reagan, 
he  turned  into  Monte  Hall.  The  only 
deal  America  should  make  is  with 
Panama.  You  extradite  Noriega  to 
America,  to  stand  trial  or  we  will  come 
in  after  him.  and  that  is  the  only 
signal  that  should  go  out  to  drug 
smugglers  in  Central  America. 


hyprocrisy  of  this  place,  so  it  will  be 
called  the  last  plantation  no  more. 


BRING  EMPLOYEES  OF  CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  FEDERAL  JU- 
DICIARY UNDER  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  appropriate  when  we  differ 
with  the  executive  branch  and  the 
President,  as  the  prior  two  speakers 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
done,  to  voice  our  disappointment  and 
disagreement,  but  it  is  even  more  ap- 
propriate if  we  look  at  our  own  House 
first  and  perhaps  correct  what  I  can 
only  assume  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  is  ignorance  of  a  situation  that 
exists,  that  anyone  concerned  about 
civil  rights  will  want  to  change,  and 
that  is  I  ask  your  support  from  the 
Democrat  side  of  the  aisle  to  be  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  that  would  bring 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  all 
of  its  employees  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, under  a  Civil  Rights  Act  that 
would  be  constitutional,  but  would  end 
the  hypocrisy  that  now  we  have  as  we 
tell  the  rest  of  the  Nation  what  to  do, 
but  exempt  ourselves. 

I  am  still  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  as  soon  as  everyone  understands 
what  we  have  done,  they  will  wish  to 
end  this,  and  the  majority  party  will 
want  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  sup- 
porting my  bill  and  end  the  ultimate 


SUPPORT  FOR  INCREASE  IN 
MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  the  Con- 
gress, can  do  one  or  two  things.  We 
can  support  taxpayer-financed  social 
programs  to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life— food,  clothing,  and  housing— to 
the  working  poor.  Or  we  can  raise  the 
minimum  wage  so  that  those  who  earn 
it  can  live  on  it. 

I  believe  it  is  far  better  to  reward 
hard  work  and  promote  self-sufficien- 
cy by  raising  the  minimum  wage,  than 
to  force  someone  to  accept  a  Govern- 
ment handout  in  order  to  survive. 

As  Governor  of  a  State  which  raised 
its  minimum  wage  above  the  national 
minimum  a  few  years  ago.  I  found  few 
negative  effects  on  our  economy.  In 
fact,  employment  grew  at  more  than 
three  times  the  national  rate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  encourage  fi- 
nancial independence  and  show  their 
respect  for  those  at  the  lowest  end  of 
the  wage  scale.  Vote  for  human  digni- 
ty by  voting  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage.  Support  the  Hawkins  bill. 


DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  DRUG 
TRAFFICKERS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  all  of  us  know,  drugs  are 
killing  thousands  of  young  Americans 
and  ruining  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  lives. 

In  addition,  drugs  are  costing  Ameri- 
cans hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Because  of  that,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  call  for 
the  death  penalty  or  life  imprison- 
ment without  benefit  of  parole  for  all 
major  drug  traffickers  in  this  country. 

A  major  drug  trafficker,  according  to 
the  Justice  Department,  is  defined  as 
a  person  who  is  in  possession  of  4  or 
more  kilos  of  pure  cocaine,  2  or  more 
kilos  of  pure  heroin,  or  200,000  dosage 
units  of  PCP  or  LSD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  get  tough 
with  these  people.  It  is  time  to  put 
them  behind  bars  forever  or  to  take 
their  lives  for  killing  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  IN 
ALASKA 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
name  of  energy  independence,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  Interior  Committee  should 
immediately  move  legislation  which 
would  open  up  the  Alaska  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  for  exploitation  for 
gas  and  oil  reserves. 

n  1230 

I  have  never  visited  any  place  in  the 
world  that  rivals  Alaska's  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  for  austere  primitive 
beauty.  It  is  a  timeless  unspoiled  land- 
scape that  has  seen  no  material 
change  in  thousands  of  years. 

There  are  some  disquieting  reports, 
including  an  analysis  done  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  that  suggest  that 
oil  development  and  gas  development 
in  this  area  could  cause  far  more  envi- 
ronmental damage  than  anyone  has 
anticipated.  I  can  only  submit  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  hold  thorough,  careful,  and  deliber- 
ate hearings  on  what  the  impact  of  gas 
and  oil  development  would  be  in  the 
wildlife  refuge  before  this  priceless 
and  primitive  habitat  is  possibly  de- 
stroyed. 


MAKE  IT  A  CABINET  POST  BY 
MEMORIAL  DAY,  1988 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  November  the  House  approved  im- 
portant legislation  elevating  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  from  an  independ- 
ent Federal  agency  to  a  Cabinet-level 
department. 

The  House  vote  was  339  to  17.  I 
strongly  supported  the  measure.  The 
President  has  endorsed  the  proposal. 
It  has  substantial  backing  from  virtu- 
ally every  veterans  organization. 

All  those  who  support  this  worthy 
effort  and  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  bill  should  urge  its  immediate  en- 
actment into  law. 

The  goal,  in  fact,  should  be  making 
it  a  reality  by  Memorial  Day,  1988.  As 
Chairman  Sonny  Montgomery  recent- 
ly reminded  us:  In  whatever  fashion, 
in  whatever  manner,  we  need  to  re- 
member our  veterans.  We  need  to  re- 
member the  past,  remember  the  cause, 
remember  the  cost. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  or  more 
appropriate  in  honoring  our  veterans 
than  to  see  this  bill  making  the  VA 
part  of  the  President's  Cabinet  become 
law  by  Memorial  Day. 
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THE  GEKAS  AMEND- 
THE  HATE  CRIMES 
ACT 


asked  and  was  given 
.  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his 


Mr.   Speaker.   I   rise 
strong    opposition    to    the 
to  H.R.  3193.  Hate 
..-_  Act.  For  a  number  of 
section  that  Mr.  Gekas 
is  perhaps  the  most 
. .  of  this  bill, 
the  House  Criminal  Jus- 
chaired    by    my 
CoNYERS,  heard  testimony 
range  of  experts  indicat- 
violence  was  on  the 
becoming    more    pervasive, 
in  volatility  is  fueled, 
by  AIDS  paranoia  and 
gay  community. 
!  upport  this  belief.  In  New 
a  lone,  the  victimis  on  anti- 
increased  83  percent  last 
have  shown  that  nearly  1 
and  nearly  1  in  10  women 
ysically  abused  because  of 
orientation. 

and  violence  motivated 

■ientation  more  than  dou- 

1985  and  1986.  To  me,  it 

iijustice  to  tell  thousands 

of  victims  that  their 

suffering,  and  their  fear 

.,    of  the  attention  of  a 

that  is  supposed  to  safe- 

liights  and  freedoms  of  all 

To  me.  it  is  a  grave  injus- 

a  ggressors  that  the  Govem- 

;um   its   face   from   their 

(nly  they  carefully  select 

.  But  those  are  exactly 

which  the  Gekas  amend- 

send. 

maintains  that  this  provi- 

iiot  belong   in   this  bill.   I 

disagree    more    strongly. 

IS  crime  motivated  by  pred- 

a   person   because   of 

religion,  or  sexual  ori- 

and  violence  do  not  dis- 

we  should  not  either. 

.  most  importantly,  it  is  cru- 

cj)ngress  send  a  message  to 

and  the  community  of 

victims  that  violence  against 

on  their  sexual  orienta- 

acceptable.  The  gay  com- 

this  fundamental  jus- 

luman  decency  demands  it. 

must  be  made  to  un- 

we  will  not  stand  by  and 

violence  or  compromise  of 


before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  last  year  that  the  Catholic 
Church  "categorically  rejects  all  forms 
of  violence  against  homosexual  per- 
sons. •  •  •  I  have  publicly  abhored, 
orally  and  in  writing,  against  any  indi- 
viduals or  classes,  regardless  of  rea- 
sons given  to  justify  it.  *  *  '" 

Archbishop  John  R.  Quinn  of  San 
Francisco,  joins  Cardinal  O'Connor 
saying  that.  "Nothing  can  justify  at- 
tacks on  homosexual  persons,  and  the 
church  must  clearly  repudiate  all  such 
acts.  Violence  is  not  the  way  of  the 
Gospel.  Violence  is  not  the  way  of  the 
church.  Violence  is  not  the  way  of 
Christ." 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  please  join 
me  in  voting  against  this  regressive 
and  damaging  amendment. 


MEDICAL  UPDATE  ON 
CONGRESSMAN  FLOYD  SPENCE 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  Members  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  progress  of  our  re- 
spected colleague  Floyd  Spence  of 
South  Carolina.  As  you  know,  he  is  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  where  he 
has  received  a  double  lung  transplant. 
Floyd  had  another  good  night  last 
night,  auid  he  continues  to  improve. 
This  morning  he  will  be  transferred 
from  "coronary  intensive  care"  to 
'coronary  care."  the  next  step  in  his 
recovery.  His  condition  will  then  be 
upgraded  to  "serious  but  improving" 
from  the  current  grade  of  "critical  but 
stable."  There  are  no  signs  of  rejection 
and  he  has  no  fever.  Floyd  was  re- 
moved from  the  respirator  yesterday 
afternoon— and  today  he  is  breathing 
with  his  new  lungs.  He  is  asking  for 
letters  to  sign  and  wants  to  begin  send- 
ing memos  to  his  staff. 

I  have  a  personal  message  from 
Floyd  to  all  Members: 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  my  friends  in 
the  Congress  for  their  prayers,  calls  and  let- 
ters of  support.  I  will  be  back  with  you  very 
soon. 


layoffs  or  plant  closings.  Such  a  provi- 
sion is  only  fair. 

America  needs  a  stronger  trade 
policy  that  will  reverse  the  exporta- 
tion of  U.S.  jobs  to  foreign  shores.  The 
relief  which  this  bill  would  bring  to 
my  State  is  needed,  our  unemployed 
who  have  already  lost  their  jobs  need 
the  retraining  and  assistance  that  this 
bill  would  provide. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration, 
the  American  trade  deficit  has  soared 
to  become  the  largest  on  record.  This 
administration's  idea  to  combat  the 
deficit  seems  to  be  a  reliance  on  the 
decline  of  the  dollar.  Economists  pre- 
dict that,  if  such  a  plan  continues,  the 
standard  of  living  in  America  will  be 
reduced  by  over  7  percent.  While  such 
a  drop  in  the  standard  of  living  could 
mean  only  one  less  meal  with  import- 
ed Russian  caviar  for  the  Reagan 
White  House,  such  a  drop  could  mean 
enduring  one  more  day  on  an  empty 
stomach  for  the  children  of  America's 
unemployed. 

This  trade  bill  is  a  prudent  and  bal- 
anced response  to  the  unfair  trading 
practices  of  our  competitors;  to  the 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports; and  to  the  displaced  worker  who 
suffers  from  trade  related  unemploy- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  hope  when  you 
gaze  into  that  crystal  ball  of  yours  you 
will  see  the  concerned  faces  of  thou- 
sands of  threatened  American  work- 
ers, rather  than  the  callous  hearts  of 
those  few  who  feel  that  a  60-day  plant 
closing  notice  provision  would  be  just 
too  much  of  an  inconvenience. 
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TRADE  BILL  VETO 
Mr.    STAGGERS    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  President  is  readying  his 
Presidential  inkpen  to  veto  the  trade 
bill.  Such  an  absurd  action  is  an  astro- 
logical abomination.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  that  Aquarians  were  known 
for  their  humanitarian  spirit.  Come 
on,  Mr.  President,  be  true  to  your  sign. 
The  trade  bill  is  an  equitable  re- 
sponse to  an  inequitable  world  trade 
environment.  It  would  provide  workers 
with   advanced   notice   of   impending 


HONORING  THE  MEN  WHO  DE- 
FENDED WAKE  ISLAND  IN  1941 
(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  honor  the  civil- 
ian men  who  participated  in  the  de- 
fense of  Wake  Island  during  the  inva- 
sion by  Japan  from  December  8 
through  December  23,  1941.  Their 
heroic  actions  have  never  been  proper- 
ly recognized  by  the  Congress.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  introducing  a  House  con- 
current resolution  to  give  these  men 
the  recognition  that  is  long  overdue. 

The  defense  of  Wake  Island  is  a  re- 
markable story.  These  civilian  con- 
struction workers,  using  meager  weap- 
ons and  equipment,  fought  alongside 
members  of  the  Marines  against  over- 
whelming odds  for  16  days.  Their  tena- 
cious fighting  was  a  ray  of  hope  in  the 
gloom  of  the  aftermath  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

A  number  of  these  men  died  in  the 
defense  of  Wake  Island.  The  majority 
were  taken  as  prisoners  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  After  over  40  years, 
the  surviving  members  of  this  group 
have  erected  a  monument  on  Wake 


Island.  They  have  asked  me  to  dedi- 
cate the  monument  at  a  ceremony 
next  month.  I  am  honored  they  would 
choose  me  to  do  so. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  for 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  hon- 
oring these  men.  I  would  ask  that  each 
of  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting speedy  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


THE  TRADE  BILL  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  join  those  who  are  call- 
ing on  the  President  not  to  veto  H.R. 
3.  There  are  many  important  provi- 
sions in  this  bill,  including  import 
relief.  Third  World  debt  relief,  export 
expansion,  and  agricultural  export  en- 
hancement. There  are  also  important 
features  for  American  workers.  This 
bill  includes  worker  retraining  and 
education  programs,  dislocated  worker 
programs,  and  my  bill  dropout  preven- 
tion and  reentry  legislation. 

But  nothing  has  drawn  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  plant-closing  notice.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  House  that  as 
a  former  union  official,  I  have  negoti- 
ated many  notification  plans  for  work- 
ers, some  for  as  long  as  6  months.  The 
60  days  that  are  called  for  in  this  bill 
are  not  much;  60  days  is  not  much 
notice  to  give  workers  who  will  lose 
their  jobs;  60  days  is  not  much  notice 
to  give  to  communities  which  will  lose 
their  economic  base. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to  ex- 
change our  trade  deficit  for  better 
jobs,  a  more  efficient  economy,  and  a 
real  national  trade  policy.  Don't  veto 
this  opportunity. 


right  manner.  As  a  consistent— and 
persistent— advocate  for  strong  natu- 
ral resource  policy,  he  left  his  mark  on 
much  of  the  resource-related  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  enacted  in  recent 
years. 

Despite  his  commitment  to  public 
service.  Steve  always  looked  forward 
to  returning  to  the  Northwest  some 
day.  Now  that  day  has  arrived.  Al- 
though his  contribution  will  be  sorely 
missed,  it  is  fortunate  that  his  new  po- 
sition in  the  private  sector  will  enable 
him  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  his 
many  friends  and  associates  in  Idaho 
and  back  here  in  Washington.  DC. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  this  oppotun- 
ity  to  recognize  the  good  work  that  my 
friend  and  former  staffer  has  per- 
formed for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  our  home 
State  of  Idaho.  I  know  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  on  the  Interior  Committee, 
other  Members  of  this  body  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  in  wishing 
Steve  Buckner  and  his  family  the  best 
of  luck  in  Seattle. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  BUCKNER 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Steve  Buckner,  who 
will  be  taking  up  residence  in  Seattle, 
WA,  next  month  after  8  years  working 
in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Steve  came  to  Capitol  Hill  from  Wal- 
lace, ID.  He  served  as  my  legislative  di- 
rector before  assuming  the  post  of  mi- 
nority staff  director  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources in  1985. 

Steve  became  well  known  in  Govern- 
ment circles  for  his  professionalism 
and  expertise  in  natural  resource 
issues,  as  well  as  his  no-nonsense  style. 
The  committee  benefited  especially 
from  his  ability  to  cut  through  a 
tangle  of  complex  regulations  and  bur- 
eaucratese.  and  bring  out  essential 
policy  questions  in  a  direct  and  forth- 


THE  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION 
BODY  COUNT 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  once  before  in  the  Nation's  histo- 
ry—during the  dark  days  of  the  de- 
pression—have the  casualty  figures 
among  our  financial  institutions  been 
more  devastating. 

Between  1983  and  the  end  of  1987. 
tombstones  of  569  commercial  banks 
and  62  thrifts  were  added  to  the  grave- 
yard of  financial  institutions.  Current- 
ly there  are  1.600  banks  on  the  trou- 
bled list  and  500  thrifts  classified  as 
insolvent. 

While  individual  depositors  remain 
fully  protected,  these  conditions  are 
impacting  heavily  on  the  insurance 
funds.  Estimates  suggest  that  the 
PSLIC  fund  may  be  from  $11  to  $13 
billion  in  the  red.  FDIC,  with  $18  bil- 
lion remains  solvent,  but  big  bailouts 
like  First  City  and  First  Republic  in 
Texas  have  had  a  heavy  adverse 
impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  undertaken  a  close  and  intense 
monitoring  of  the  supervisory  and  as- 
sistance programs  being  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  financial  regulators.  I 
have  instructed  the  committee  staff  to 
analyze  some  specific  case  histories  so 
that  we  may  have  the  data  on  which 
to  evaluate  the  agencies'  performance 
in  this  most  critical  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee intends  to  make  certain  that  we 
have:  First,  tough  supervision  that  will 
stem  the  troubles;  and  second,  fair  and 
cost-efficient  assistance  programs. 


JOE  ZAPPALA  MAKES  A 
DIFFERENCE 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  this 
morning  to  tell  you.  my  House  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  about  a  very 
special  individual  from  my  district 
area. 

Like  me.  Joe  Zappala  is  the  son  of 
immigrants;  a  man  who  34  years  ago 
set  his  hand  to  building  homes  in  Flor- 
ida and  in  the  process  he  has  built 
quite  a  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Today  he  is  a  successful  business- 
man who  believes  in  hard  work  and  ac- 
complishment—but he  is  respected  by 
everyone  who  knows  him  for  more 
than  that. 

He  is  admired  and  respected  because 
he  will  not  say  "no"  to  a  little  extra  if 
it  means  it  wQl  enrich  someone's  life 
or  the  welfare  of  the  community.  He 
devotes  his  time  to  many  organizations 
in  my  area— the  Pinellas  Association 
for  Retarded  Children.  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  and  Straight  Inc.,  a  now  na- 
tional drug  treatment  program  that  he 
helped  establish. 

Joe  Zappala  believes  what  all  of  us 
must  believe— that  one  person  can 
make  a  difference.  He  believes  it,  he 
has  lived  it.  and  he  is  proving  it  every 
day. 

He  is  setting  standards  of  personal 
and  local  involvement  that  everyone 
can  emulate.  This  represents  the  best 
our  Nation  has  to  offer— hard-won  ini- 
tiative and  a  sense  of  caring  for  fellow 
human  beings. 
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GIVE  OUR  WORKERS  A  BREAK 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Hamilton  Standard  plant  in  Flora,  IN, 
closed  this  past  year,  the  workers  at 
this  plant,  their  families,  and  the  com- 
munity were  at  least  given  notice  of 
the  company's  plans.  It  has  not  been 
easy  for  the  people  in  Flora,  IN,  who 
lost  their  jobs,  but  it  could  have  been 
worse. 

Unfortunately,  every  American 
worker  in  every  American  community 
does  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  warning 
for  plant  closings.  The  pain  they 
suffer  is  far  more  severe  than  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  President,  give  our  workers  and 
their  families  a  break.  Sign  the  trade 
bill.  Give  us  the  tools  we  need  to  fight 
unfair  trade  practices  that  are  stealing 
American  jobs  and  help  restore  Amer- 
ica to  its  rightful  place  in  the  world's 
economy. 
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It   enhances   our   competitiveness.   It 
sends  the  right  message  to  the  world. 

This  trade  reform  bill  is  good  for  the 
small  farmer.  The  extension  of  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program 
through  1990  and  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  commodities  to  $2.5  billion  is 
good  news  to  our  farmers.  Moreover, 
demanding  greater  access  for  our  agri- 
cultural exports  to  Japan  and  South 
Korea  is  precisely  what  we  need  to  do 
more.  These  nations  cannot  continue 
to  flood  our  markets  with  their  prod- 
ucts and  ban  or  restrict  our  agricul- 
tural exports.  This  bill  will  help  pry 
open  markets  for  America's  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  months  of  work  in 
Congress.  I  urge  you  not  to  veto  it 
simply  because  you  disagree  with  one 
provision— plant  closing.  Giving  notice 
to  American  workers  when  their 
plants  are  about  to  close  represents 
simple,  common  decency.  The  bill  asks 
for  just  60  days  notice.  It  exempts 
small  firms  and  provides  other  ways 
for  companies  to  avoid  the  notice 
under  certain  circumstances.  For  the 
worker  trying  to  support  a  family  and 
make  ends  meet,  60  days  is  a  minimal 
amount  of  time.  As  for  the  argument 
that  Government  has  no  business  get- 
ting involved  in  this.  I  say.  ridiculous. 
Workers  are  integral  parts  of  compa- 
nies and  deserve  to  be  treated  with 
dignity. 

This  trade  bill  is  good  for  every 
American.  It's  a  bill  that  will  help  put 
America  back  on  top.  It  tells  our  trad- 
ing partners  that  we  mean  business. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  you  to  sign  this 
bill. 
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the  United  States,  and  seek  to  seek  in 
foreign  markets,  has  to  be  treated  as 
fairly  as  that  which  is  produced  by 
foreign  markets  and  sold  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  importance  of  this  measure,  and 
the  positive  impact  it  could  have  on 
the  district  I  am  honored  to  represent, 
western  Kentucky,  as  well  as  the 
Nation,  cannot  be  expressed  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  and  supported  this  legislation 
from  the  start.  I  urge  its  enactment 
into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  urge  our  President  to  sign  H.R.  3 
into  law  next  week  and  to  announce 
his  intentions  this  Saturday  in  his 
radio  message  to  the  people. 
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OMNIBUS  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  attributes 
and  importance  of  H.R.  3.  the  omnibus 
trade  bill. 

It  is  my  belief  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
reported  positive,  intelligent,  responsi- 
ble legislation  that  sends  a  clear,  com- 
prehensive message  to  our  friends 
abroad  who  currently  trade,  and  would 
like  to  potentially  trade,  with  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
should  undertake  protectionism. 

The  omnibus  trade  bill  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  protectionism,  and  does  not 
serve  as  a  preamble  of  protectionist 
measures  to  come. 

Furthermore,  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
does  not  seek  to  sway  the  balances  of 
competitiveness,  and  it  does  not  seek 
to  dictate,  or  influence  the  future,  as 
it  has  been  so  unjustly  accused.  The 
omnibus  trade  bill  in  effect  simply 
seeks  to  establish  a  system  of  fair 
trade  in  that  what  we  produce  here  in 


NATION  NEEDS  H.R.  3 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
facing  a  trade  crisis.  The  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  account  has  shown  a 
record  deficit  for  the  past  5  years.  Im- 
ports have  doubled  since  1980.  The 
1987  trade  deficit  of  $171  billion  was 
the  largest  annual  imbalance  ever. 

It  is  time  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order.  The  Nation  needs  H.R.  3  which 
reflects  a  comprehensive  and  fair 
trade  policy.  This  bill,  H.R.  3.  reforms 
our  trade  laws,  provides  new  remedies 
against  countries  which  pursue  unfair 
trade  policies,  removes  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  our  high-technology 
exports  like  semiconductor  chips  and 
copyrighted  products  and  provides  for 
the  retraining  of  American  workers 
who  suffer  trade-related  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ludicrous  to  veto 
this  sweeping  and  balanced  measure 
just  because  of  one  modest  provision 
which  requires  companies  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  plant  closing.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  the  American  people 
support  this  provision  which  simply 
gives  the  American  workers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  for  their  families  and 
their  future.  Do  not  our  workers  de- 
serve a  few  weeks  to  prepare  for  the 
sudden  loss  of  their  jobs?  Where  is 
this  administration's  sense  of  fairness 
for  working  people? 

H.R.  3  provides  many  remedies  for 
our  vast  and  complicated  trade  prob- 
lems. Mr.  President.  I  urge  you  to  re- 
consider and  sign  this  trade  bill.  Amer- 
ica must  speak  with  one  voice  to  our 
foreign  competitors  who  subsidize  and 
protect  their  farms  and  industries. 


TRADE  BILL  HAS  OTHER 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps only  in  Washington.  DC.  could 
we  at  a  point  in  which  we  are  setting 
new  records  in  terms  of  expanded  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  created  16  million  new  jobs,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  created  7V'2  times 
as  many  new  jobs  in  America  as  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  Western  industrial 
world  put  together,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  created  these  jobs  and  Western 
Europe  has  created  a  total  of  zero  new 
jobs  over  the  last  6  years  could  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
asking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  sign  a  trade  bill  which  has 
important  protectionist  elements  in  it. 
It  does  not  create  flexibility  for  a 
President  to  respond  to  unfair  trade 
practices.  It  takes  flexibility  away 
from  the  President.  It  gives  more  po- 
litical power  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  influence 
decisions,  and  we  have  gone  that  route 
before.  We  did  that  in  the  late  1920's 
and  early  1930's,  and  now  we  have  a 
President  who  is  willing  to  say  that  he 
will  use  a  veto,  and  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  that  veto  but  not  just  to 
give  us  a  veto  message  talking  about 
plant  closings  but  talking  about  the 
other  problems  with  this  bill. 

We  may  think  we  have  problems 
here,  but  we  do  not  have  problems  in 
comparison  to  what  we  would  have  if 
we  began  a  major  trade  war  in  the 
world  at  a  time  when  we  are  creating 
jobs,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not. 
and  it  does  not  look  very  good.  It  does 
not  make  much  sense.  It  is  disastrous 
for  us  to  claim  that  we  are  exporting 
American  jobs  and  that  we  are  doing 
poorly  and  that  the  way  to  win  is 
somehow  to  punish  the  others. 
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What  we  have  to  do  is  improve  our- 
selves, work  with  our  trading  partners 
where  there  are  problems,  utilize  the 
laws  that  are  presently  available  and 
continue  to  add  upon  this  economic 
expansion  to  set  even  further  records. 

Let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  suc- 
cesses we  have  had. 


Mr.  President,  I  along  with  the 
American  people  want  you  to  send  one 
message  to  General  Noriega.  That 
message  is  very  clear.  General  Nor- 
iega, you  can  run  but  you  cannot  hide. 
General  Noriega,  we  shall  not  rest 
until  you  are  brought  to  trial. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  drug  traffickers. 


NO  DEALS  WITH  GENERAL 
NORIEGA 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No.  1 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  country, 
the  No.  1  threat  to  the  future  of 
America  as  we  know  it  today  is  illegal 
drug  traffic.  That  is  what  made  me 
very  concerned,  as  it  did  most  Ameri- 
cans today,  to  wake  up  to  the  news 
that  the  administration  might  be 
working  out  a  deal  with  General  Nor- 
iega to  exchange  his  leaving  the  coun- 
try for  dropping  the  drug  charges 
placed  against  him  in  southern  Flori- 
da. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTERNATION- 
AL AFFAIRS  AUTHORIZATIONS 
ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  441  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  441 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4471)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
to  make  supplemental  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  which  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections,  each  title  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  No  amendment 
to  the  bill,  including  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  shall  be  in  order 
except  amendments  which  are  germane  to 
either  title  I  or  to  title  II.  After  title  II  has 
been  considered  for  amendment,  no  further 
amendment  to  the  bill  shall  be  in  order 
except  for  an  amendment  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  the  text  of  H.R.  3100  as 
passed  by  the  House  as  a  new  division  B. 
Said  amendment  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  agreed  to  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
without  instructions,  which  must  be  ger- 
mane to  either  title  I  or  to  title  II. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
len],  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  441 
is  a  modified  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.   4471,   the 


Miscellaneous     International     Affairs 
Authorization  Act  of  1988. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  biU  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment  by  titles, 
instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  rule  further  waives  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI,  which  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill.  This 
technical  waiver  is  needed  to  protect  a 
section  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  funding  for  radio  transmit- 
ter construction  and  modernization. 

The  rule  permits  germane  amend- 
ments to  title  I  and  title  II  of  H.R. 
4471.  Therefore,  the  rule  is  open  with 
respect  to  H.R.  4471.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  after  title  II  has  been  con- 
sidered for  amendment,  no  further 
amendment  to  the  bill  shall  be  in 
order  except  for  an  amendment  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  text  of 
H.R.  3100  as  passed  by  the  House. 
This  amendment,  a  new  division  B  of 
the  bill,  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  agreed  to  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions,  which  must  be  germane 
to  either  title  I  or  to  title  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4471  extends  the 
authority  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  [OPIC]  to  issue 
insurance  and  loan  guarantees  for  4 
years,  through  fiscal  1992.  It  also  au- 
thorizes certain  activities  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting. 

In  summary,  this  is  essentially  an 
open  rule  on  H.R.  4471.  However,  the 
rule  provides  for  the  text  of  H.R.  3100, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  to  be  attached 
to  H.R.  4471  in  order  to  expedite 
Senate  action  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill.  The  rule  does  not 
permit  H.R.  3100  to  be  reopened  for 
amendment. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
passed  the  House  last  December  by 
the  widest  margin  in  the  history  of  the 
unified  foreign  aid  bill.  This  vote  fol- 
lowed long  consideration  by  the  full 
House,  which  included  the  adoption  of 
some  99  amendments.  The  House  has 
already  considered  this  2-year  authori- 
zation measure,  so  there  is  no  need  to 
revisit  its  issues  on  the  House  floor. 

Despite  timely  House  action  on  H.R. 
3100.  the  Senate  failed  to  act. 

Since  it  is  not  clear  whether  time 
constraints  will  permit  the  Senate  to 
consider  its  own  version  of  the  foreign 
aid  authorization,  this  rule  will  allow 
the  Senate  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  House-passed  for- 
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last  year,  will  be  considered  passed 
again  and  attached  to  H.R.  4471. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  the 
exact  same  language  as  passed  by  the 
House  in  H.R.  3100.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  legislation. 

Although  the  method  used  here  is 
unusual.  I  have  agreed  to  support  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  his  request  for  the  attach- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  the  rule  in 
order  to  prompt  Senate  majority  lead- 
ership action  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  intent  is  to  reinforce  the  jurisdic- 
tional interests  and  integrity  of  the 
authorization  process. 

The  Senate  will  have  the  option  to 
consider  this  legislation  before  final 
action  on  the  foreign  operations  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  know  this  is  an  unusual  step  but  I 
do  not  think  this  action  will  prejudice 
the  House's  consideration  of  either 
the  OPIC  or  foreign  aid  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 441  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4471. 

D  1306 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4471)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation,  to  make  sup- 
plemental authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  KiLDEE  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4471.  The  principal  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  approve  the  Presi- 


dent's request  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  through  1992  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  broad- 
casting relay  station  in  Israel  to  im- 
prove the  broadcasting  capability  of 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty.  The 
bill  also  contains  a  provision,  added  by 
the  committee,  which  removes  Roma- 
nia from  the  list  of  countries  eligible  to 
receive  OPIC  guarantees  and  replaces 
that  country  with  Hungary.  The  com- 
mittee makes  this  recommendation 
based  on  Romania's  deteriorating 
record  on  worker's  rights  and  overall 
human  rights  in  contrast  to  Hungary's 
improved  record  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  of  the  two 
subcommittees  which  did  the  neces- 
sary work  on  these  provisions,  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Ms. 
Snowe. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
conunittee.  Bill  Broomfield,  for  his 
support  of  the  authorization  process 
and  his  advice  and  counsel  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  under  which  we 
are  considering  this  legislation. 

After  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
and  I  complete  our  statements,  I  will 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade,  Mr.  Bonker,  and  my 
colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations  to  explain 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues the  reason  for  including  the 
text  of  H.R.  3100,  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1987,  in  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House  pursuant  to  the  rule 
just  adopted.  While  this  procedure 
may  appear  to  be  somewhat  unusual, 
we  are  taking  this  course  in  order  to 
put  the  congressional  authorization 
process  back  on  track  in  this  impor- 
tant area  of  foreign  policy. 

As  you  will  recall,  last  year  the 
House  passed  H.R.  3100,  its  version  of 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  by  a  vote  of  286 
to  122,  the  widest  margin  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  unified  foreign  aid  bill.  This 
vote  culminated  extensive  consider- 
ation by  the  committee  and  the  House 
which  added  some  99  amendments. 

However,  because  the  Senate  did  not 
yet  act  during  the  last  session,  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1988  appropriation 
was  rolled  into  the  omnibus  continu- 
ing resolution,  including  numerous  au- 
thorizations which  were  never  consid- 
ered by  the  House  either  in  committee 
or  on  the  floor. 

The  option  made  available  by  this 
proposal  will  give  the  Senate  two  ave- 


nues to  reach  conference  on  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization;  by  the  normal 
route,  or  by  passing  a  companion  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  4471. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  supported  in 
this  procedure  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  has  in- 
cluded a  proviso  in  its  fiscal  year  1989 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which 
subjects  the  expenditure  of  such  funds 
to  the  enactment  of  an  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  fail  to  insist  on 
the  authorization  process.  Congress 
will  once  again  rubberstamp  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $14  billion  in. 
foreign  assistance  without  adequate, 
proper  consideration  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  spending  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
procedure  and  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
4471. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  4471,  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  reauthorization, 
which  has  been  in  effect  nearly  20 
years. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  has  performed  well  under 
its  mandate.  By  insuring  U.S.  business 
ventures  in  Third  World  countries, 
this  program  has  efficiently  imple- 
mented some  of  the  United  States' 
most  important  global  development 
goals. 

While  the  authorization  of  Federal 
programs  normally  is  followed  by  a 
costly  appropriation  process,  OPIC 
does  not  require  one  penny  of  taxpay- 
er dollars.  In  fact,  OPIC  is  currently 
operating  under  a  surplus. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  primarily  author- 
izes OPIC's  operations  for  an  addition- 
al 4  years,  with  provisions  allowing  ex- 
panded operations  in  the  Caribbean 
and  greater  flexibility  to  the  use  of 
OPIC  funds  for  product  development. 
The  bill  also  allows  OPIC  to  insure  up 
to  $1.5  billion  in  assets  and  encourages 
cooperation  with  private  insurers. 

Title  I  also  provides  the  administra- 
tion with  the  flexibility  to  allow  the 
operation  of  OPIC  in  Hungary  if  that 
country  meets  various  requirements 
such  as  workers'  rights,  low  per  capita 
incbme,  and  an  investment  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 

Several  Members  have  expressed  op- 
position to  the  Hungary  provision. 
However,  the  administration  supports 
the  Hungary  provision  and  I  have  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Armacost  in  sup- 
port of  the  provision. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
construction  of  an  international  trans- 
mitter in  Israel  for  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty. 


The  OPIC  reauthorization  bill,  sis  re- 
ported out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, has  the  strong  support  of  the 
administration  and  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port in  the  House. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  May  11.  1988. 
Hon.  Thomas  Lantos. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wanted  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  follow  up  on  our  letter  of 
March  23.  1988.  regarding  the  State  Etepart- 
ment's  views  on  opening  an  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  pro- 
gram in  Hungary.  In  that  letter,  we  noted 
that  we  required  additional  information  on 
the  labor  situation  in  Hungary,  and  also 
wished  to  discuss  this  proposal  with  other 
U.S.  government  agencies. 

We  have  since  completed  this  review  and 
conclude  that  ongoing  political  liberaliza- 
tion and  market-oriented  reform  in  Hunga- 
ry certainly  justify  our  support  for  an  OPIC 
program.  Apart  from  signaling  our  support 
of  the  reform  process,  an  OPIC  program 
would  provide  an  incentive  which  could  be 
used  to  encourage  progress  on  workers" 
rights  in  Hungary. 

I  know  that  John  Whitehead,  who  is  trav- 
eling in  North  Africa  now.  and  Secretary 
Shultz  share  these  views. 

I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  con- 
sult closely  with  the  Department  on  this 
and  other  important  issues  affecting  our  re- 
lations with  Eastern  Europe. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  H.  Armacost, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  a 
senior  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  troubled  about 
including  Hungary  within  the  ambit  of 
OPIC.  I  know  it  is  the  first  of  a  chain 
of  reactions  that  will  include  Poland, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  just  do  not  see  why  our  Govern- 
ment, even  though  OPIC  is  an  agency 
that  has  attained  the  level  of  self-sus- 
tenance, should  be  encouraging  invest- 
ments in  a  Communist  society.  That  is 
what  OPIC  does,  it  provides  insurance 
against  political  disturbances  in  Third 
World  and  other  countries. 

Now  this  is  a  Communist  country;  a 
beautiful  country,  beautiful  people, 
lovely  history,  but  it  is  a  Communist 
country. 

Communist  countries  we  are  told  are 
under  economic  duress.  They  are 
having  trouble  making  ends  meet. 
Hence,  glasnost,  hence  perestroika, 
hence  our  falling  over  ourselves  to 
open  avenues  of  trade.  The  "rope 
salesmen"  never  rest  in  this  country. 

Now  that  is  fine.  I  understand  the 
need  for  the  bottom  line  and  I  know 
the  theory  of  convergence.  If  we  will 
just  shower  them  with  capitalism's 
goods  they  will  converge  and  become 
more  like  we  and  we  will  converge,  I 
guess,  and  become  more  like  they. 


I  do  not  look  upon  that  as  a  happy 
outcome. 

I  would  like  the  Communist  bloc  to 
try  to  sustain  itself  so  that  their  econ- 
omy might  drain  some  of  the  re- 
sources away  from  the  Soviet's  formi- 
dable military  machine. 

Now  there  may  come  a  day  when  it 
is  useful  for  us  to  facilitate  American 
investment  in  a  Communist  country.  I 
do  not  really  see  that  day,  frankly. 
But  I  can  envision  that  it  might 
happen.  But  not  today,  not  today. 

Let  them  make  some  reforms  over 
there,  let  them  become  less  attached 
to  mother  Russia  and  more  attached 
to  freedom  and  democracy. 

It  is  a  Communist  country,  say  what 
you  will,  with  beautiful  music,  beauti- 
ful food,  but  it  is  a  Communist  coun- 
try. 

And  why  we  should  be  facilitating 
investing  in  an  economic  system  that 
is  moribund,  that  carmot  make  it,  bog- 
gles my  mind. 

I  know,  as  I  say,  we  are  about  to  os- 
tracize South  Africa  because  their 
form  of  apartheid  is  abhorrent,  but 
the  other  political  and  religious 
apartheids  that  are  practiced  in  Com- 
munist countries  get  the  other  treat- 
ment; we  fall  all  over  ourselves  to 
trade  with  them. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
As  always,  they  are  very  cogent  and 
very  persuasive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  I  have  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  Hungarian  provisions,  which 
I  will  offer  shortly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  such  a  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Hyde  and  for  the  other 
speakers  over  there  that  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  get  into  this  dialog  with 
them. 

You  know,  I  am  certainly  no  Com- 
munist and  certainly  am  not  in  love 
with  communism. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Nor  is  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  a  Communist. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  make  that  opening  state- 
ment. 

But  I  think  we  lead  by  example.  I 
have  visited  Hungary  a  number  of 
times  and  I  find  that  there  is  a  great 
striving  within  that  country  for  libera- 
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a  great  chance  that  we 
yearning  for  freedom 
can  build  on  it  and  that 
the  drive  for  that  in 
1  ead  by  example, 
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stand the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
the  strive  that  they  have.  But  lest  we 
put  some  more  feed  out  there  for 
them  to  work  on,  you  know,  all  these 
things  are  going  to  be  lost  and  buried 
in  this  very  depressive  Communist 
system. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Let  me  just  say  this  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  point  of  view  for  which  I 
have  total  respect  and  admiration. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  we  just  have 
a  different  perspective.  The  gentleman 
thinks  that  by  example,  and  that 
means  investment,  I  guess,  and  show- 
ing them  how  we  capitalists  do  it,  as  if 
they  do  not  know,  as  if  they  do  not 
know  that  we  are  facilitating  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  a  police  state. 

Now  my  colleague  thinks  it  is  a  good 
idea,  and  I  think  it  is  a  bad  idea,  and  I 
guess  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4471  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  are  getting  a 
little  ahead  of  ourselves.  When  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  offers  his 
amendment,  then  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  fully  explore  the  pros  and  cons  of 
whether  or  not  Hungary  ought  to  be 
eligible  for  OPIC  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  OPIC  is  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent government  entity,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  ensure  American  private 
investment  against  political  risks  and 
help  to  finance  private  sector  projects 
in  over  100  developing  countries.  It  is 
of  particular  value  as  a  self-sufficient 
mechanism  by  which  substantial  addi- 
tional resources  from  the  private 
sector  are  mobilized  on  behalf  of 
Third  World  development  programs. 

So  the  purpose  is  not  primarily  to 
assist  U.S.  investors.  The  goal  is  to 
foster  investment  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  authorizes  no  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayer  dollars.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  3  fiscal  years  OPIC  has 
generated  over  $300  million  in  income 
while  supporting  a  record  446  projects 
worth  $8.7  billion  in  61  nations. 

It  is  also  notable,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  more  than  half  of  all  OPIC-sup- 
ported  projects  over  the  last  3  years 
were  located  in  the  poorest  developing 
countries  with  per  capita  incomes 
below  $900  per  year.  OPIC's  contribu- 
tion in  this  regard  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant given  the  net  disinvestment  of 
capital  from  these  countries  in  recent 
years. 


OPIC's  Insurance  and  guarantee  ac- 
tivities are  subject  to  periodic  congres- 
sional reauthorization.  Its  current  au- 
thority expires  on  September  30  of 
this  year.  Thus  the  principal  purpose 
of  title  I  is  to  reauthorize  OPIC's  in- 
surance and  guarantee  programs 
through  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  that  at 
one  time  OPIC  was  very  controversial 
and  was  the  subject  of  intense  debate 
here  on  the  House  floor.  Fortunately, 
through  good  management  and 
through  a  number  of  changes  adopted 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  House,  it  is  less  controversial.  In 
recent  years  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  concerns  of  orga- 
nized labor,  by  way  of  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Pease],  and  on  the  committee, 
the  gentlemen  from  California  and 
New  York.  Mr.  Herman  and  Mr. 
Weiss.  So,  while  OPIC  is  still  not  en- 
tirely to  labor's  liking,  at  least  we  have 
taken  into  account  such  things  as 
international  worker  rights  in  deter- 
mining the  countries  in  which  OPIC 
can  operate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  explain  the  changes  that 
are  included  in  this  legislation. 

First,  it  establishes  a  pilot  program 
under  which  OPIC  may  make  limited 
equity  investments  in  development 
projects  in  the  Caribbean  and  Africa. 

Second,  we  attempt  to  facilitate  in- 
creased OPIC  involvement  in  the  Car- 
ibbean by  eliminating  the  restriction 
on  OPIC  activities  in  higher  income 
Caribbean  nations. 

Third,  we  raise  the  liability  ceiling 
under  OPIC's  investment  guarantee 
program  to  $1.5  billion  to  enable  OPIC 
to  continue  this  program  at  current 
levels. 

Fourth,  we  promote  greater  coopera- 
tion between  OPIC  and  the  private  po- 
litical risk  insurance  industry  so  as  to 
increase  the  total  insurance  capacity 
available  for  projects  in  developing 
countries. 

And  finally,  we  authorize  the  use  of 
OPIC  loan  proceeds  in  the  United 
States  to  adapt  technology  needed  for 
a  development  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  Third 
World  debt  crisis  and  a  much  more  re- 
ceptive attitude  toward  private  invest- 
ment in  many  developing  countries, 
OPIC  programs  will  have  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  mobilizing  pri- 
vate investment  for  development  and 
growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  continue  their  support  for  this  valu- 
able and  self-sustaining  agency,  and  I 
also  urge  the  House  to  reject  the  Roth 
amendment,  which  is  to  be  offered 
shortly,  that  would  strike  Hungary 
from  the  list  of  countries  eligible  for 
OPIC  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BROOMFIELD]  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4471,  which  reauthorizes 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. It  is  not  often  that  we  in 
Congress  have  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port an  economic  development  agency 
that  promotes  growth  in  the  neediest 
areas  of  the  world,  fosters  the  role  of 
the  private  sector  in  these  nations,  as- 
sists U.S.  business,  and  promotes  U.S. 
exports— all  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
This  bill  does  all  of  that. 

OPIC  was  created  in  the  1960's  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
so  effectively  enhanced  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  rebuilding  Europe  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  The  concept  un- 
derlying OPIC  was  to  extend  a  Mar- 
shall plan-like  program  to  the  Third 
World  through  the  provision  of  politi- 
cal risk  insurance,  investment  guaran- 
ties, direct  loans,  and  investment  pro- 
motion programs  for  U.S.  firms  in  tar- 
geted developing  countries. 

OPIC's  primary  mission  is  to  provide 
political  risk  insurance  against  curren- 
cy inconvertibility,  revolution  and  in- 
surrection. It  also  provides  loan  guar- 
anties, feasibility  study  assistance, 
and,  with  this  bill,  equity  investments 
in  projects  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
the  Caribbean.  These  programs  are 
available  only  to  American  invest- 
ments in  new  projects  located  in  a  de- 
veloping country  in  which  OPIC  oper- 
ates. 

OPIC  is  an  unusual  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  that  it  does  not 
require  an  appropriation— only  a  con- 
gressional authorization  to  operate.  It 
began  with  $106  million  in  public 
funds  which  have  long  since  been  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  a 
self-sustaining  operation  and.  in  fact, 
has  returned  moneys  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  occasion. 

OPIC  programs,  by  removing  much 
of  the  political  uncertainty  surround- 
ing projects  in  the  developing  world, 
allow  the  private  sector  to  be  the  vehi- 
cle for  development.  An  indirect  bene- 
fit of  U.S  companies  undertaking 
projects  in  developing  countries  is  that 
such  projects  often  help  develop  the 
host  country's  private  sector.  During 
the  past  several  decades,  developing 
country  governments  have  often  prac- 
ticed "statism"  or  goverrmient  rector- 
ship of  the  economy  and  government 
participation  in  the  economy  through 
parastatal  enterprises.  These  policies 
have  proven  to  be  ineffective  models 
for  development. 

Because  OPIC  insures  U.S.  invest- 
ments abroad,  there  has  been  some 
concern  that  it  underwrites  the  export 
of  jobs  from  U.S.  soil.  At  Congress'  di- 
rection, OPIC  contracted  an  investiga- 


tion of  the  trade  and  employment  ef- 
fects of  its  programs.  Arthur  Young, 
the  contractor,  found  that  OPIC  is  a 
net  creator  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  It  generated  almost  18.000 
person  years  in  1983.  28.000  in  1984. 
and  17,000  in  1985. 

OPIC  estimates  that  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  it  created  15,000  jobs  in  host 
countries  and  generated  $1.7  billion  in 
U.S.  exports.  It  believes  that  1987  pro- 
grams will  generate  13,500  person 
years  of  U.S.  employment  and  $2  bil- 
lion in  exports.  Many  of  these  projects 
are  being  undertaken  by  small-  to 
medium-sized  U.S.  companies. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  extends  and  builds  upon  OPIC's 
previous  authorizations.  Although 
there  are  no  major  departures  from 
previous  legislation,  the  bill  includes  a 
potentially  significant  new  program. 
As  mentioned  by  Chairman  Bonker,  it 
provides  a  5-year  pilot  project  for 
equity  investments  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  the  Caribbean  Basin— areas 
particularly  economically  distressed. 
OPIC  will  be  allowed  to  own  up  to  30 
percent  of  a  project.  Once  up  and  run- 
ning, OPIC  will  sell  its  equity  share. 
With  the  debt  crisis,  many  sources  of 
international  lending  have  dried  up. 
Often,  an  equity  investment  by  a  bilat- 
eral or  multilateral  lending  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  to  attract  other  inves- 
tors to  a  project.  Small  businesses  in 
particular  often  have  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring financial  backing.  This  pilot 
project  will  allow  important  projects 
in  priority  areas  to  go  forward. 

Other  developed  countries  have  or- 
ganizations similar  to  OPIC.  In  the 
case  of  Japan,  it  is  the  Export  Insur- 
ance Division  [EID]  in  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Development 
[MIT].  Last  year,  the  EID  had  a  port- 
folio of  outstanding  insured  invest- 
ment of  $7.4  billion.  In  contrast,  OPIC 
had  a  portfolio  of  $4.7  billion.  Neither 
EID  nor  many  of  its  European  coun- 
terparts are  self-sustaining.  Perhaps  as 
a  result,  their  insurance  rates  are 
lower.  Almost  all  make  equity  invest- 
ments. 

The  concept  of  political  risk  insur- 
ance and  loan  guaranties  for  projects 
in  the  developing  world  has  proved  so 
useful  that  World  Bank  members  have 
established  the  Multilateral  Invest- 
ment Guarantee  Agency  [MIGA— , 
which  will  provide  programs  similar  to 
OPIC's  to  investments  in  developing 
nations.  MIGA  is  expected  to  be  in  op- 
eration by  the  fall.  MIGA's  programs 
will  be  available  to  firms  from  all 
member  countries;  it  will  not  be  exclu- 
sively for  U.S.  investments,  as  in 
OPIC's  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  budgets  are  rapidly 
declining  and  international  commer- 
cial lending  is  in  retreat,  programs 
such  as  OPIC's  are  even  more  impor- 
tant. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 
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Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease], 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee and  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee who  introduced  the  whole  issue 
of  workers'  rights  and  the  questions  of 
OPIC  guarantees  and  trade  legislation 
generally. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  begin  first  by  commending 
Chairman  Fascell  and  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  their  good  work 
on  this  legislation  and  much  other  leg- 
islation that  comes  before  this  House. 

As  the  chairman  noted,  I  have  had 
particular  interest  in  the  issue  of 
worker  rights  over  the  years.  I  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  Subcommittee  Chairman  Bonker 
and  Committee  Chairman  Fascell, 
picked  up  on  the  issue  very  early  in 
the  game  in  1985,  I  believe  it  was, 
when  OPIC  was  reauthorized  the  last 
time.  In  that  reauthorization  lan- 
guage, the  committee  required  OPIC 
to  consider  the  situation  of  worker 
rights  in  each  country  that  OPIC  was 
involved  with  and  to  rule  some  coun- 
tries off  limits  for  OPIC  activity  be- 
cause of  their  worker  rights  record. 

I  am  extremely  pleased,  as  I  say. 
with  the  interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  this  area,  and  I  note 
that  even  in  this  bill,  although  no  ad- 
ditional statutory  changes  were 
needed,  the  matter  did  come  up  during 
the  course  of  committee  hearings,  in 
that  OPIC  in  the  course  of  those  hear- 
ings took  steps  to  provide  even  more 
useful  information  on  this  subject. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  commend 
OPIC  itself  for  the  way  in  which  it  has 
sought  to  implement  the  worker  rights 
language.  The  language  that  OPIC 
has  in  its  authorizing  statute  is  similar 
to  that  which  also  exists  for  the  USTR 
in  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences Program. 

I  must  say,  in  this  area  OPIC  has 
been  more  cooperative,  more  forth- 
coming, and  more  progressive  than  the 
USTR. 

Particularly,  OPIC  does  hold  open 
hearings  each  fall,  and  on  the  question 
of  whether  countries  should  be  eligible 
or  not  eligible  for  OPIC  activities 
under  the  worker  rights  language, 
OPIC  has  been  careful  not  to  exclude 
petitions  regarding  worker  rights  from 
any  reputable  organization  which  has 
alleged  worker  rights  violations,  and 
OPIC  has  conducted  not  only  open 
hearings,  but  has  kept  hearing  tran- 
scripts and  has  made  them  available  to 
the  Congress. 

I  commend  OPIC  for  all  those  activi- 
ties. 
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BROtoMFlELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ninutes  to  my  friend,  the 
i  rom  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 

FRE^ZEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
Chamber  prepared  to  de- 
speech  in  support  of 
the  opportunities  that  it 
in  this  particular  bill, 
unfortilnately  my  friend  and  col- 
gentleman  from  Nebraska 
]  has  preceded  me  and 
good  things  that  I  would 
said. 

eally  simply  like  at  this 
a  ringing  "amen"  to  his 
to  congratulate  that  ex- 
agency    of    Government, 
on  its  own,  and  has 
successful  and  effective  in  pro- 
inspiring  U.S.  investment 
in  enhancing  U.S.  export 
abroad,    for    its    wonderful 

had  dozens  of  agencies  like 
in  our  Government  bu- 


Mr.   Chairman,  want  to 

the  wisdom  of  the  amend- 

gentleman  from  Wiscon- 

from  the  list  of  OPIC  au- 

countries  in  which  OPIC 

to  operate,  the  state  of 


I   think,   some   awfully 
for  adding  Hungary  to 
!  m  particularly  grateful  to 
that  it  has  looked  the 
very  carefully,  has  in- 
he  subject  referred  to  by 
speaker,  the  gentleman 
Mr.  Pease],  and  has  deter- 
as  has  the  State  Depart- 
DPIC  itself,  that  Hungary 
qualified  for  the  use  of 


te 


Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  knows 
that  the  State  Department  approves 
and  recommends  this  extension  of  au- 
thority, that  OPIC  itself  has  requested 
it  and  is  ready  to  offer  the  services. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  the  private 
sector  many  independent  businesses 
have  requested  that  these  services  be 
made  available. 

We  know,  too,  that  when  OPIC  was 
created,  we  had  reservations  about 
East  bloc  countries,  about  nonmarket 
economies,  and  so  on,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably wise  not  to  include  Hungary  in 
that  list.  But,  if  one  looks  at  East  bloc 
countries,  certainly  Hungary  stands 
out  for  its  human  rights  program,  for 
its  immigration  program,  and  for  the 
freedom  of  religion. 

Recently,  if  we  can  have  some  confi- 
dence in  our  own  Human  Right's 
Caucus  and  in  the  State  Department 
and  in  OPIC  itself,  Hungary  is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  on  worker  rights.  We 
have  never  had  problems  with  family 
unification.  OPIC  itself  has  been  a 
member  of  long  standing  in  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It 
has  been  a  good  commercial  citizen.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  IBRD,  which  we 
call  the  World  Bank.  It  has  been  a 
good  international  citizen. 

Its  businesses  are  organized  in  a  way 
that  are  familiar  to  American  busi- 
nesses. Our  companies  are  able  to 
work  with  Hungarian  counterparts, 
and  together  they  are  able  to  promote 
greater  economic  activity  in  both  of 
our  countries. 

Now,  OPIC  was  founded  to  foster 
U.S.  investment  abroad  and  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  export.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  those  functions  are  not  just  as  im- 
portant to  United  States  companies  in 
Hungary  as  they  are  in  the  other 
countries  in  which  we  know  OPIC  to 
do  business. 

Hungary  is  a  good  country.  It  has 
tried  to  meet  the  qualifications  that 
we  have  made  a  part  of  our  law  and  a 
part  of  the  qualifications  that  we  have 
made  a  part  of  our  list  of  aspirations 
for  countries.  If  we  can  provide  more 
economic  activity  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  people  of  Hungary,  it  seems  to  me 
that  now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 

I  can  remember  when  President 
Carter  very  graciously,  and  very 
wisely,  returned  the  crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phon  to  the  people  of  Hungary.  It  had 
been  in  the  safekeeping  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  a  long  time.  That  act 
was  criticized  by  Americans  who  said 
we  are  giving  away  this  important  relic 
to  a  Communist  government.  That  was 
not  the  President's  intention.  He  gave 
the  crown  to  the  people  of  Hungary. 

If  we  allow  these  services  to  be  ren- 
dered by  OPIC,  we  will  give  their  ben- 
efits to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
will  be  recognizing  that  the  people  of 
Hungary  are  trying  to  do  their  part 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  world. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  Roth 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
reauthorizing  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  this  legislation  contains  two 
minor  amendments  to  last  year's  State  De- 
partment authorization.  Both  of  these  amend- 
ments relate  to  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  were  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  join  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  Republican  of  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

I  also  support  reenacting  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization passed  by  the  House  last  year,  but 
which  never  received  the  attention  of  the 
other  body.  This  will  provide  us  with  a  legisla- 
tive vehicle  to  conference  that  important  au- 
thorization. 

The  International  Operations  Subcommittee, 
where  I  serve  as  ranking  Republican,  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  two  provisions  relating  to 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  The 
first  provision  authorizes  construction  of  a  joint 
VGA-BIB  transmitter  in  Israel. 

The  United  States-Israel  transmitter  agree- 
ment was  reached  late  last  year  after  the 
House  has  alreafly  completed  action  on  the 
State  Department  authorization.  This  project 
will  allow  the  Voice  of  America  and  RFE/RL 
for  the  first  time  to  broadcast  a  strong  signal 
into  Soviet  Central  Asia.  This  important  region 
contains  the  Soviet  Union's  fast-growing 
Moslem  population. 

Second,  the  bill  removes  our  original  ear- 
mark for  BIB'S  modernization  program.  This  is 
necessary  because  BIB  needs  these  funds  to 
cover  $28  million  in  losses  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1 988  from  adverse  currency  fluc- 
tuation between  the  dollar  and  the  German 
mark. 

RFE/RL  is  particularly  susceptible  to  cur- 
rency fluctuations  between  and  the  mark  and 
the  dollar.  In  fact,  80  percent  of  its  expendi- 
tures are  made  in  German  marks.  To  make  up 
for  currency  losses  while  adhering  to  the 
budget  agreement,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested that  the  $20  million  already  appropri- 
ated for  the  RFE/RL  modernization  program 
be  shifted  to  the  radios'  regular  operating 
budget  to  be  released  before  September  30. 

So,  I  believe  that  we  have  achieved  an  ap- 
propriate balance  in  this  legislation,  and  I  sup- 
port its  passage. 

Mrs.  LLCVD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Miscellaneous  International  Affairs 
Authorizations  Act  of  1988.  Throughout  my 
years  in  Congress  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed foreign  aid  authorization  bills  because  I 
believe  our  tax  dollars  should  be  spent  here  at 
home— where  those  who  contribute  to  the 
Federal  tax  kitty  can  directly  benefit  from  their 
hard  earned  dollars. 

I  wish  to  state  publicly,  however,  that  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The 
United  States  has  a  historic  commitment  to  Is- 
rael's security  and  economic  well-being  and 
United  States  assistance  provides  a  tangible 
demonstration  of  the  strength  and  durability  of 
that  commitment.  Should  section  202  of  this 
bill,  which  provides  authorizations  for  a  broad- 
casting relay  station  in  Israel,  be  considered 
as  separate  legislation,  I  would  strongly  sup- 
port it. 
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Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives 
commended  the  State  of  Israel  and  its  people 
on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent  State  of 
Israel.  I  stated  then,  and  I  will  reiterate  now, 
my  hope  that  the  relationship  between  our 
country  and  Israel  will  continue  to  grow  and 
become  stronger.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
will  continue  to  do  all  I  can  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  the  very  impor- 
tant language  contained  in  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill  regarding  workers'  rights  con- 
ditions in  those  countries  in  which  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  [OPIC] 
operates. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  4471  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  had  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  require  OPIC  to  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  summarizing  each  formal 
workers'  rights  challenge  brought  before  OPIC 
in  their  annual  review.  The  amendment  was 
based  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Congressman 
Don  Pease  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee during  the  public  hearing  held  by  OPIC 
last  November. 

However,  I  decided  to  forego  the  amend- 
ment after  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gerald 
West,  vice  president  of  the  Office  of  Develop- 
ment at  OPIC.  In  that  letter,  which  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  record,  OPIC  agrees  to  pro- 
vide on  its  own  initiative  "a  full  and  detailed 
report  for  any  country  which  is  a  subject  of  a 
formal  complaint  at  OPICs  annual  public 
hearing." 

That  report  will  address  any  t)eneficiary  de- 
veloping country  that  is  not  also  a  beneficiary 
under  chapter  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1 974,  as 
amended;  that  is,  all  beneficiary  countries 
which  are  not  also  GSP  beneficiaries,  whose 
compliance  with  the  workers'  rights  conditions 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  formal  complaint.  It 
should  include:  First,  the  oral  and  written  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Corporation  by  private 
witnesses;  second,  the  findings  of  the  Corpo- 
ration; third,  a  description  of  the  issues  cov- 
ered in  the  corresponding  bilateral  consulta- 
tions with  the  beneficiary  countries  concerned; 
and  fourth,  a  statement  of  the  resolution  of 
the  pertinent  issues. 

The  information  provided  in  this  report  will 
enable  Congress  to  effectively  track  the 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  that  certain 
OPIC  t)eneficiary  countries  are  really  making 
in  affording  workers'  rights  to  their  workers.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  the  Congress  be  able 
to  gauge  steady  progress  over  time  on  re- 
spect for  workers'  right  in  those  countries 
where  OPIC  operates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  written  assur- 
ances of  OPIC  will  result  in  a  detailed  and  in- 
formative report  on  workers'  rights  in  non- 
GSP,  OPIC  beneficiary  countries.  I  also  hope 
that  OPICs  cooperation  in  this  matter  is  a 
signal  that  this  administration  intends  to  fully 
implement  the  workers'  rights  conditions  that 
are  the  law  of  this  country.  To  date,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  provided  sketchy, 
brief,  informal  summaries  of  the  actions  they 
have  taken  with  respect  to  workers'  rights  vio- 
lations in  a  handful  of  countries. 

The  committee's  direction  that  OPIC  submit 
a  workers'  rights  report  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  insuring  that  the  promotion  of 
international  workers'  rights  t>ecomes  an  inte- 


gral part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  My  urgent 
hope  is  that  this  will  be  only  the  beginning  as 
the  United  States  increasingly  demonstrates  a 
firm  arKJ  lasting  commitment  to  promoting 
workers'  rights  around  the  globe. 

OPIC. 
Washington,  DC,  April  27,  1988. 
Hon.  Ted  Weiss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Weiss:  This  is  to  re- 
spond to  your  April  19  letter  to  Congress- 
man Don  Bonker.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  with  re- 
spect to  Congressman  Pease's  suggestion 
that  OPIC  provide  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  regarding  determinations  reached 
in  response  to  worker  rights  challenges.  We 
have  worked  closely  on  this  matter  with 
Congressman  Pease  and  we  welcome  your 
additional  interest. 

On  April  25,  members  of  OPIC  staff  and  I 
met  with  Jennifer  Windsor  of  your  staff  and 
Bill  Goold  of  Congressman  Pease's  staff,  to 
discuss  this  matter.  During  this  meeting  it 
was  acknowledged  that  with  respect  to 
those  countries  which  benefit  from  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP), 
where  OPIC  merely  applies  the  findings  of 
the  interagency  effort  chaired  by  United 
States  Trade  Representative  (USTR).  any 
OPIC  report  would  be  redundant  to  the 
worker  report  already  provided  to  Congress 
by  USTR  on  an  annual  basis.  In  response  to 
your  interest,  for  those  remaining  countries 
in  which  OPIC  operates,  which  are  not  GSP 
beneficiaries,  we  agreed  to  provide  a  full 
and  detailed  report  for  any  country  which  is 
the  subject  of  a  formal  complaint  at  OPICs 
annual  public  hearing.  We  would  provide 
this  report  to  Congress  at  about  the  same 
time  that  USTR  issues  its  annual  report, 
which  is  currently  set  for  April  1. 

Moreover,  in  the  course  of  our  productive 
discussions  with  your  staff,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  everyone  would  benefit  from  an  ex- 
amination of  how  to  systematically  apply 
the  various  worker  rights  criteria  articulat- 
ed by  Congress  to  the  broad  range  of  Third 
World  countries.  The  problem  of  "measur- 
ing" worker  rights  progress  in  countries 
which  vary  widely  in  their  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  systems  is  a  serious  methodo- 
logical concern  for  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  Therefore,  we  proposed 
to  your  staff  that  OPIC  contract  for  an  ex- 
ternal study  that  would  examine  alternative 
methodological  approaches  to  measuring 
progress  implementing  internationally  rec- 
ognized worker  rights.  The  aim  would  be  to 
develop  a  more  precise  method  by  which  a 
country's  worker  rights  status  and  progress 
could  be  measured.  This  study  would  take 
into  account  such  features  as  the  varying 
levels  of  economic  development  (from  the 
higher-income  developing  countries  to  the 
least  developed)  as  well  as  the  diverse  struc- 
tures of  the  economies  (market,  nonmarket, 
and  mixed)  of  the  countries  concerned.  It 
would  be  our  hope  that  such  a  study  will  fa- 
cilitate communication  with  Congress  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  the  worker 
rights  provisions  in  U.S.  legislation. 

I  hope  that  these  proposals  are  responsive 
to  your  concerns.  Although  we  are  a  small 
agency,  we  are  intent  on  continuing  to  im- 
plement the  worker  rights  provisions  in  our 
statute  with  due  diligence  and  look  forward 
to  cooperating  with  you  in  this  process. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gerald  T.  West. 

Vice  President, 
Office  of  Development 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  by 
titles  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

No  amendments  are  in  order,  includ- 
ing amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  except  germane  amend- 
ments to  title  I  or  title  II.  After  the 
consideration  of  title  II,  no  further 
amendments  are  in  order  except  an 
amendment  inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  the  text  of  H.R.  3100.  as  passed  by 
the  House,  as  a  new  division  B,  which 
is  considered  as  having  l>een  adopted. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Miscellane- 
ous International  Affairs  Authorizations 
Act  of  1988". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
I. 

The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

SEf  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1988  ". 

SEC.  102.  rPI)ATIN<;  INCOMK  I.KVI-:i.S:  (ARIBKKAN 
HASIN  KXCEHTION. 

Section  231  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2191)  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  second  undesignated  para- 
graph— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$896  or  less  in  1983 
United  States  dollars"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$984  or  less  in  1986  United  States 
dollars":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '$3,887  or  more  in  1983 
United  States  dollars"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$4,269  or  more  in  1986  United 
States  dollars  (other  than  countries  desig- 
nated as  beneficiary  countries  under  section 
212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  (19  U.S.C.  2702))  ". 

SKC.  103.  MNANCINC  IIKVKU>PMEVrAL  TKCHNOU)- 
(;V  AND  PROIH  tTS. 

Section  234(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2194(c))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  paragraph  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"The  Corporation  may  designate  up  to  25 
percent  of  any  loan  under  this  subsection 
for  use  in  the  development  or  adaptation  in 
the  United  States  of  new  technologies  or 
new  products  or  services  that  are  to  be  used 
in  the  project  for  which  the  loan  is  made 
and  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
or  social  development  of  less  developed 
countries.". 

SKC.  lot.  PILOT  PR(K:RAM  of  EQIITY    FINANCING 
IN  AFRICA  ANOCARIBBF.AN  BASIN. 

Section  234  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2194)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  the 
second  and  third  sentences: 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph:  and 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
si  ibsection: 
Equity  Finance  Program.— 
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the  financing  required  for  the 
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of    the    Corporation 

_^ (B)  shall  be  conclusive 

of  the  Corporation's  authority 
[uarantee  any  such  investment. 

__     TO   PROJECTS   IN   SUB-SAHA- 

CARIBBEAN  BASIN.— Equity  in- 
be  made  under  this  subsec- 

projects  in  countries  eligible  for 
r  this  title  that  are  countries 
Africa  or  countries  designat- 

iciary  countries  under  section 
C  iribbean  Basin  Economy  Recov- 


OF    EQUITY     INTEREST.— 

consideration,    among    other 
Corporation's  financial  interests 

of  fostering  the  devel- 

local  capiUl  markets  in  less  de- 

the  Corporation  shall  en- 

( ispose  of  any  equity  interest  it 
under  this  subsection  within  a 
years  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
interest. 

OF    FUND    FROM    CORPORATE 

The  Corporation  is  authorized 

a  fund  to  be  available  solely  for 

specified  in  this  subsection  and 

sne-time  transfer  to  the  fund  of 

from  its  income  and  revenues. 

WITH  CONGRESS.— The 

.  shall  consult  annually  with  the 

on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 

and  the  Committee  on 

Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  im- 


DlSl  OSITION 

into 


Cre  tion 


Con  iULTATiONS 


Repres*  ntatives 


plementation  of  the  pilot  equity  finance 
program  established  under  this  subsection. ". 
sEt-.  io.i.  enhancim;  private  p«)i,ituai.  risk  in- 

SI'RANCE  INIH'STRY. 

(a)  Cooperative  Programs.— Section  234A 
(22  U.S.C.  2194A)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•SEC.  23 lA.  KNHANCINC;  PRIVATE  POI.ITUAI.  RISK 
INSl  RANtE  INIMSTRV. 

"(a)  Cooperative  Programs.— In  order  to 
encourage  greater  availability  of  political 
risk  insurance  for  eligible  investors  by  en- 
hancing the  private  political  risk  insurance 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  this  title,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  undertake  programs  of  coopera- 
tion with  such  industry,  and  in  connection 
with  such  programs  may  engage  in  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

••(1)  Utilizing  its  statutory  authorities,  en- 
courage the  development  of  associations, 
pools,  or  consortia  of  United  States  private 
political  risk  insurers. 

'•(2)  Share  insurance  risks  (through  coin- 
surance, contingent  insurance,  or  other 
means)  in  a  manner  that  is  conducive  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  private  po- 
litical risk  insurance  industry  in  the  United 

Gfotpc 

••(3)  Notwithstanding  section  237(e).  upon 
the  expiration  of  insurance  provided  by  the 
Corporation  for  an  investment,  enter  into 
risk-sharing  agreements  with  United  States 
private  political  risk  insurers  to  insure  any 
such  investment:  except  that,  in  cooperating 
in  the  offering  of  insurance  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Corporation  shall  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
insurance  being  offered  in  each  separate 
transaction. 
"(b)  Advisory  Group.— 
•(1)  Establishment  and  membership.— 
The  Corporation  shall  establish  a  group  to 
advise  the  Corporation  on  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
grams under  this  section.  The  group  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  and  shall  be 
composed  of  up  to  12  members,  including 
the  following: 

'•(A)  Up  to  seven  persons  from  the  private 
political  risk  insurance  industry,  of  whom 
no  fewer  than  two  shall  represent  private 
political  risk  insurers,  one  shall  represent 
private  political  risk  reinsurers,  and  one 
shall  represent  insurance  or  reinsurance 
brokerage  firms. 

•'(B)  Up  to  four  persons,  other  than  per- 
sons described  in  subparagraph  (A),  who  are 
purchasers  of  political  risk  insurance. 

•■(2)  Functions.— The  Corporation  shall 
call  upon  members  of  the  advisory  group, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  to  advise 
it  regarding  the  capability  of  the  private  po- 
litical risk  insurance  industry  to  meet  the 
political  risk  insurance  needs  of  United 
States  investors,  and  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  programs  to  enhance 
such  capability. 

"(3)  Meetings.— The  advisory  group  shall 
meet  not  later  than  September  30.  1989.  and 
at  least  annually  thereafter.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  from  time  to  time  convene  meet- 
ings of  selected  members  of  the  advisory 
group  to  address  particular  questions  requir- 
ing their  sijecialized  knowledge. 

"(4)  Federal  advisory  committee  act.— 
The  advisory  group  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App.).". 

(b)  Report  on  Cooperation  With  Private 
Sector.— (1)  Section  240A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2200a)  is 
amended— 


(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following: 

"(e)  Each  annual  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
programs  implemented  by  the  Corporation 
under  section  234A(a).  including  the  follow- 
ing information,  to  the  extent  such  informa- 
tion is  available  to  the  Corporation: 

•■(1)  The  nature  and  dollar  value  of  politi- 
cal risk  insurance  provided  by  private  insur- 
ers in  conjunction  with  the  Corporation, 
which  the  Corporation  was  not  permitted  to 
provide  under  this  title. 

•(2)  The  nature  and  dollar  value  of  politi- 
cal risk  insurance  provided  by  private  insur- 
ers in  conjunction  with  the  Corporation, 
which  the  Corporation  was  permitted  to 
provide  under  this  title. 

'•(3)  The  manner  in  which  such  private  in- 
surers and  the  Corporation  cooperated  in 
recovery  efforts  and  claims  management.". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "(c) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

SEC.  10«.  RAISINC  CEII.IN(;  on  INVESTMENT  (a'AR- 

antijs. 
Section   235(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign   Assist- 
ance Act  of   1961  (22  U.S.C.  2195(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$750,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,500,000,000  ". 


SEC.  107.  extenihni;  issi'inc;  authority. 

Section  235(a)(5)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2195(a)(5))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■1988"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1992". 

sec.  lOH.  EI.KilBII.ITY  <)E  Hl'NGARY  AND  ROMANIA 

EOR  oPic  prck;rams. 
Section  239(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2199(f))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Romania, "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Hungary,". 

SEC.  109.  technical  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Environmental  Considerations.— ( 1) 
Section  231  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2191)  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (3)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  118  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  117  (as  so 
redesignated  by  the  Special  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1986).  section  118.  and  section  "; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "biological  diversity" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tropical  for- 
ests and  endangered  species". 

(2)  Section  239(g)  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2199(g))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "118(c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "117(c)". 

(b)  Reporting  Requirement.— Section 
240 A  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2200 A)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  after 
"•(c)"  the  following:  "(as  in  effect  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Amendments  Act  of 
1988)". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  section 
caption  for  section  237  of  that  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2197)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
Guaranty"  and  inserting  "Guaranty,  and 
Financing". 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  PASCEIX 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pascell:  at 
the  end  of  title  I  (page  11.  after  line  17) 
insert  the  following: 


SEC.  no.  opic  pr<m;rams  in  iiaiti. 

Prohibitions  on  United  States  assistance 
for  Haiti  during  fiscal  year  1988  shall  not  be 
construed  to  apply  with  resp>ect  to  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  unless 
the  prohibition  specifically  states  that  it  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

Mr.  PASCEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
essentially  a  technical  amendment.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  any  clarification 
which  may  be  needed  with  respect  to 
OPIC's  authority  to  carry  on  activities 
relating  to  Haiti. 

Whether  or  not  such  an  amendment 
is  actually  needed  is  currently  being 
disputed  by  lawyers  as  a  result  of  lan- 
guage adopted  by  Congress  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  adopted  late  last 
year.  As  one  who  has  been  extremely 
critical  of  events  in  Haiti  and  as  one 
who  has  proposed  legislation  which,  if 
adopted,  would  cut  off  OPIC  funding 
for  projects  in  Haiti  I  believe  the 
United  States  must  maintain  a  firm 
policy  toward  Haiti  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing a  prompt  return  to  the  transition 
to  genuine  democracy  so  brutally  ter- 
minated last  November  29.  That  is 
why  last  year  the  House  approved  the 
Oberstar  amendment  aimed  at  termi- 
nating United  States  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Haiti. 

At  the  time  Congress  acted  OPIC 
had  under  serious  consideration  a  lim- 
ited number  of  requests  by  United 
States  firms  for  modest  investments  in 
Haiti.  These  were  projects  that  reflect- 
ed OPIC's  activities  to  promote  devel- 
opment in  Haiti  in  response  to  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  executive  branch 
and  many  in  Congress  in  the  wake  of 
the  1986  overthrow  of  the  Duvalier 
dictatorship. 

Because  of  the  legal  dispute  about 
whether  Congress  intended  to  halt 
OPIC  activities  in  Haiti  a  small 
number  of  United  States  firms  have 
their  projects  in  a  legal  limbo.  These 
U.S.  firms  have  spent  time,  money, 
and  effort  developing  carefully 
thought  out  projects  which  would 
have  a  small  but  beneficial  develop- 
ment impact.  These  projects  do  not  in- 
volve the  government  in  Haiti.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  projects  which  OPIC 
was  seriously  considering  before  the 
violence  of  last  November  should  be 
allowed  to  go  forward.  As  for  future 
activities  in  Haiti  I  would  hope  and 
expect  that  OPIC  would  not  approve 
further  activities  relating  to  Haiti 
imtil  there  has  been  an  indication  of 
positive  steps  taken  by  the  Manigat 
government  in  Haiti  toward  imple- 
menting Haiti's  Constitution,  particu- 
larly those  provisions  relating  to  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  alluded  to  a 
moment  ago,  any  need  for  this  amend- 
ment arises  from  action  taken  by  this 
body  December  3.  1987,  when  we  ap- 
proved an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star] that  provided  that  during  fiscal 


year  1988,  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  joint  resolution  or  by 
any  other  act  or  resolution  could  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  Haiti  unless  the  democrat- 
ic process  set  forth  in  the  Haitian  Con- 
stitution was  being  fully  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  by  the  Government  of 
Haiti.  A  similar  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  continuing  resolution. 
Because  the  amendment  did  not  spe- 
cifically describe  the  programs  being 
suspended,  there  has  been  some  legal 
debate  as  to  whether  it  was  applicable 
to  OPIC's  programs  of  incentives  to 
United  States  investors  to  create  job 
opportunities  for  the  Haitian  people 
and  to  otherwise  aid  the  private  sector 
in  Haiti. 

Descriptions  of  the  amendment  by 
relevant  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  by  its  sponsors  indicate  that  it  was 
aimed  at  suspending  assistance  to  or 
through  the  Haitian  Government,  and 
that  programs  such  as  OPIC's  that  do 
not  go  through  the  government  but 
create  jobs  and  help  the  Haitian  pri- 
vate sector  were  not  being  suspended, 
at  least  not  until  further  consideration 
was  given  to  this  matter  by  the  Con- 
gress. On  March  15,  1988.  legislation 
was  introduced  in  both  Houses  that 
would  make  the  suspension  of  OPIC's 
programs  an  additional  sanction  that 
might  be  imposed  against  Haiti.  Al- 
though I  think  it  is  clear  that  congres- 
sional intent  was  not  to  apply  the  sus- 
pension in  the  continuing  resolution  to 
OPIC's  programs,  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing  to  the  OPIC  reauthor- 
ization bill  would  remove  any  doubt  by 
providing  that  no  provision  of  law  sus- 
pending or  restricting  assistance  to 
Haiti  shall  be  deemed  applicable  to 
OPIC's  programs  unless  such  pro- 
grams are  expressly  identified  in  such 
provision.  This  amendment  is  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  suspension  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  and  would  make  certain 
that  the  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  assess  the  appropriate- 
ness and  timing  of  a  suspension  of 
OPIC's  programs  in  Haiti  as  a  possible 
additional  sanction  against  that  coun- 
try. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  amendment  is  for  clarification 
only,  and  that  if  this  matter  can  be 
otherwise  resolved  so  that  OPIC  can 
continue  supporting  appropriate  pri- 
vate sector  projects  in  Haiti,  then  it 
should  so  without  awaiting  final  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  I  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  roth 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ronr  Page 
10.  line  13.  strike  out  "Hungary  and". 

Page  10.  strike  out  lines  16  and  17  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  (22 
U.S.C.  2199(f))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
Romania.". 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
explain  this  amendment,  point  by 
point,  as  follows: 

I.  what  the  amendment  does 

This  amendment  is  very  straightfor- 
ward. The  amendment  simply  strikes 
the  language  in  this  bill  that  author- 
izes the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  operate  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  country  of  Hungary. 

II.  what  IS  OPIC? 

OPIC  is  a  U.S.  Government  agency 
set  up  by  Congress  to  help  companies 
invest  overseas.  Its  programs  include: 
First,  granting  direct  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  for  investments;  and 
second,  extending  insurance  to  cover 
the  risks  of  investment.  If  you  are  a 
company  investing  overseas,  OPIC  is 
the  Government  program  you  might 
go  to  for  help. 

Now  why  do  we  have  a  program  like 
OPIC  to  encourage  investment  over- 
seas? That's  a  good  question.  There 
are  many  in  Congress  who  feel  that 
taking  investments  overseas  takes  jobs 
away  from  right  here  in  Ameri<». 

Despite  the  concern.  Congress  set  up 
OPIC  to  do  one  thing:  to  further  our 
foreign  aid  objectives.  Under  its  char- 
ter, we— the  Congress— said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  was  "to  mobilize 
and  facilitate  the  participation  of  U.S. 
private  capital  and  skills  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  less 
developed,  friendly  countries  thereby 
complementing  the  development  as- 
sistance objectives  of  the  United 
States." 

That  is  why  we  set  up  this  program 
to  take  U.S.  investment  and  jobs  over- 
seas—to further  our  development  ob- 
jectives. We  saw  OPIC  as  a  way  to 
stretch  our  taxpayer's  foreign  aid 
dollar.  That's  why  we  find  OPIC 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

By  setting  up  this  insurance  pro- 
gram, we  could  get  U.S.  companies  to 
build  development  projects  using  their 
own  funds  in  the  riskier  Third  World 
countries.  Instead  of  using  taxpayer 
dollars  in  outright  grants  for  public 
projects,  we  would  create  a  fund  that 
would  insure  U.S.  private  projects. 

And  under  those  assumptions.  Con- 
gress has  supported  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  OPIC. 

But  in  the  bill  before  us  today,  we 
are  moving  out  of  the  realm  of  devel- 
opment and  opening  up  OPIC's  pro- 
grams to  a  Warsaw  Pact  country- 
Hungary. 
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VHO  AGREES  WITH  US? 

OPIC  insurance  to  Hun- 
viiorously    opposed   by    the 
the    Teamsters,    and    the 
Cquncils  for  Soviet  Jews. 

dated  March  7,  1988,  to 
dhultz,  AFL-CIO  President 
KirklJ  nd  writes: 


legis^tion  requires  eligible  slates  to 
respect  fundamental  workers' 
.  is  the  view  of  the  AFL-CIO 
years,  there  has  been  no  such 
in  Hungary.  In  fact,  mounting 
there  has  been  a  signifi- 
with  regard  to  such  fun- 
workers'  rights. 


t 


sug  tests 


let  er 


goes  on  to  tell  us  that  he 
State     Department     to 

C  eligibility  for  Hungary." 
the  Teamsters  have  to 
dated  March  15,  1988.  to 
]  )ANTE  Fascell: 

extending  OPIC  programs  to 

js  that  invest  in  Warsaw  Pact 

outrage.  We  do  not  accept  the 

United  States  can  wean  away 

Hungary    from    the   Soviet 

»y  offering  economic  and  f inan- 

To  believe  that  Hungarian 

can    be    advanced    by    any 

sconomic  aid  is  to  believe  in 


engage  in  slave  labor,  facilitated  by  Western 
bank  financing  of  American  joint  ventures 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  re-export  to  our 
market. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews  has  this  to  say: 

We  wish  to  express  strong  opposition  to 
any  legislative  measures  granting  Hungary 
or  any  other  Warsaw  Pact  country  eligibil- 
ity for  OPIC  programs.  At  the  heart  of  our 
opposition  is  the  conviction  that  granting 
eligibility  to  Hungary  for  OPIC  political 
risk  insurance  and  loan  guarantees  repre- 
sents a  distinct  signal  to  the  Soviets  that 
economic  concessions  is  possible  without 
reference  or  linkage  to  improved  human 
rights. 

So.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  does  it  make 
sense  for  us  to  extend  OPIC  programs 
to  Hungary,  a  Warsaw  Pact  country? 
The  answer  is  no. 

V.  WHY  SHOULD  MEMBERS  BE  CONCERNED? 

Every  dollar  that  we  would  use  to 
insure  projects  in  an  East  bloc,  Soviet- 
aligned,  country  is  one  less  dollar  that 
we  hive  for  development  projects  in 
the  emerging  democracies  of  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  Basin.  Africa, 
and  elsewhere. 

For  those  of  you  who  vote  for  OPIC 
programs  to  be  extended  to  Hungary, 
don't  come  complaining  when  there's 
no  money  left  for  the  Caribbean  Basin 
countries,  or  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, or  Africa. 

The  stampede  seems  to  be  to  rush 
madly  to  the  aid  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Let's  help  them  develop  manufactur- 
ing capabilities.  We  know  that  they 
need  to  export  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change. Let's  help  them  out.  We  need 
more  competitors.  Our  workers  can 
compete  with  their  wages.  Sure,  let's 
help  them  out. 

Think  about  it.  Is  that  what  we  want 
to  do?  No.  Exporting  jobs  is  bad 
enough.  But  exporting  jobs  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  is  an  insult  to  the  Ameri- 
can work  force. 

If  U.S.  companies  want  to  invest  in 
the  East  bloc,  fine.  Let  them  take  that 
risk.  Or  let  them  use  private  insur- 
ance. But  we  should  not  use  a  U.S. 
Government  program  that  was  set  up 
for  Third  World  development  purpose 
to  cover  that  risk. 

VI.  UNDER  WHAT  CONDITIONS  SHOULD  WE 
ALLOW  OPIC  TO  OPERATE  IN  HUNGARY? 

When  Hungary  becomes  a  free  coun- 
try, with  free  elections,  with  appropri- 
ate worker  rights  conditions,  then  let 
us  consider  adding  Hungary  to  our  for- 
eign aid  list.  Now  is  not  the  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment  and  strike  the  Lantos  pro- 
vision which  makes  Hungary  eligible 
for  United  States  Government  insur- 
ance programs. 


goes  on: 

looking  at  the  possibility  of 

export  of  American  jobs. 

Communist  countries,  which 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  and  for  the  Roth 
amendment.  I  have  an  important  sub- 
stantive objection  to  the  OPIC  portion 


of  it,  which  I  will  turn  to  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. But  what  I  am  also  concerned 
about  is  the  incorporation  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  into  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  legislative 
gimmickry  at  its  worst.  The  normal 
legislative  procedure  by  which  a  bill  is 
to  be  considered  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  is  again  being  short-circuit- 
ed. To  incorporate  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  this  fashion  into  another  piece  of 
legislation  is  not  to  uphold  the  integri- 
ty of  the  authorization  process.  It  is. 
rather,  a  further  corruption  of  that 
process. 

As  every  Member  knows,  this  par- 
ticular gambit  is  being  employed  to 
compel  the  other  body  to  act  this  year 
on  a  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
The  House,  in  effect,  is  being  asked  to 
twist  its  own  rules  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  inevitable  results  of  a  leader- 
ship failure  over  in  the  other  body. 
The  real  losers  in  this  whole  exercise 
are  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  foreign  aid  program  itself. 

Ask  yourself.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  implications  are  if  we  pass  H.R. 
4471  with  the  foreign  aid  bill  folded 
into  it.  The  administration  has  already 
made  it  clear  that  if  H.R.  4471  arrives 
at  the  White  House  with  the  foreign 
aid  bill  in  its  present  form  included  in 
it.  the  President  will  veto  the  entire 
package.  Is  that  what  we  want? 

Worse  yet,  consider  the  implications 
for  the  legislative  process  if  we  pass 
H.R.  4471  with  foreign  aid  included  in 
it.  The  other  body  will  pass  an  OPIC 
reauthorization  bill,  without  foreign 
aid,  and  then  the  two  bills  will  go  to 
conference.  And  what  a  conference 
that  will  be! 

The  conferees  will  be  faced  with  the 
task  of  reconciling  a  massive  foreign 
aid  bill  passed  by  this  House  with  the 
comparable  legislation  passed  by  the 
other  body  which  is  nothing.  Trying  to 
reconcile  something  with  nothing  will 
mean  that  the  conferees  will  have  a 
free  hand  to  rewrite  the  foreign  aid 
bill  again.  A  handful  of  people  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  com- 
plete rewrite  on  a  bill  of  major  impor- 
tance. Is  this  what  we  want?  Does  this 
serve  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
authorization  process?  We  will  have 
even  fewer  people  writing  the  bill  than 
if  the  appropriations  committee  does 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  legislation 
passes,  with  the  foreign  aid  bill  includ- 
ed, we  will  have  added  one  more  item 
to  the  list  of  legislative  follies  that 
have  contributed  so  much  to  under- 
mining public  confidence  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  Government.  We  will  once 
again  be  mocking  the  legislative  proc- 

CSS. 

In  truth.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  foreign 
aid  bill  has  had  such  a  checkered  his- 
tory to  begin  with,  I  wonder  if  anyone 
can  realistically  look  forward  to  the 


prospect  of  starting  all  over  again.  The 
bill  the  House  passed  in  December  was 
already  the  third  version.  The  commit- 
tee began  a  year  ago  to  mark  up  the 
administration's  bill— that  was  No.  1. 
Once  that  exercise  was  over,  the  fin- 
ished product— bill  No.  2— was  such  a 
mess  that  no  self-respecting  commit- 
tee could  even  consider  taking  it  to  the 
floor. 

So,  we  went  back  to  the  drawing 
boards  again  and  produced  bill  No.  3, 
which  came  before  the  House  in  De- 
cember. Now  we  can  look  forward  to 
bill  No.  4  if  this  thing  goes  to  confer- 
ence as  part  of  the  OPIC  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

My  point  simply  is  this:  The  whole 
system  has  broken  down,  and  includ- 
ing foreign  aid  as  part  of  H.R.  4471 
isn't  the  way  to  fix  it.  The  corruption 
of  this  entire  process  is  clearly  reflect- 
ed by  the  confused  and  contradictory 
language  that  fills  the  foreign  aid  bill 
already. 

The  current  foreign  aid  bill,  passed 
in  December,  raises  micro-manage- 
ment to  an  art  form.  It  is  overloaded 
with  nit-picking  provisions  that  are 
constitutionally  dubious  and  impossi- 
ble to  enforce  without  turning  a  free 
society  into  a  police  state. 

To  his  great  credit.  Chairman  Facell 
has  initiated  a  stem-to-stem  review  of 
the  whole  foreign  aid  process.  We 
simply  cannot  go  down  this  same  road 
any  longer.  The  cumulative  effects 
from  years  of  misguided  legislative  tin- 
kerings  are  finally  being  felt.  We  have 
a  Foreign  Assistant  Act  that  contains 
no  less  than  600  reporting  require- 
ments and  50  policy  objectives,  many 
of  which  contradict  each  other. 

And  so  my  plea  to  the  House  today 
is:  Let's  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
a  bad  situation  worse.  Let's  draw  the 
line  at  corrupting  the  legislative  proc- 
ess any  further. 

Turning  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this 
antilabor  anti-American  jobs  portion 
of  the  bill.  I  cannot  support  the  exten- 
sion of  OPIC  coverage  to  the  country 
of  Htmgary.  OPIC  was  set  up  to  ad- 
vance our  development  objectives  in 
friendly  developing  coimtries  that 
want  to  use  free  markets  as  the  means 
of  progress.  And  that  does  not  include 
Hungary. 

More  than  half  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense budget  is  committed  every  year 
to  defending  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance against  the  Warsaw  Pact.  If  an 
American  businessman  wants  to  invest 
in  Hungary,  that's  his  business,  but  he 
must  imderstand  that  a  Warsaw  pact 
country  is  not  just  another  country, 
and  he  should  be  prepared  to  take  a 
risk  if  he's  interested  in  doing  business 
there. 

Moreover,  resources  that  would  oth- 
erwise go  to  countries  that  are  trying 
to  develop  along  Democratic  and  free 
enterprise  lines  should  not  be  made 
available  to  Communist  countries,  no 
matter  what  the  so-called  reforms. 


Finally,  I  would  add  that  countries 
such  as  Hungary  specialize  in  manu- 
facturing products  for  export.  Are  we 
really  prepared  to  provide  Govern- 
ment guarantees  to  protect  invest- 
ments in  Hungary  when  the  fruits  of 
those  investments  will  return  in  the 
form  of  exports  that  cost  jobs  in  the 
United  States? 

And  so  I  strongly  object  to  this  bill 
on  these  groimds. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  debate,  and  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  at  long  last  to  join  the  substan- 
tive issues. 

What  should  be  the  criterion  for  ex- 
tending OPIC  privileges  to  Hungary?  I 
suggest  that  there  should  be  only  one 
criterion,  and  that  is  our  national  in- 
terest. The  question  is  be  answered  is: 
Is  it  in  our  national  interest  to  extend 
OPIC  privileges  to  Hungary?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is.  and  I  would  like  to 
outline  why. 

First  as  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional human  rights  caucus  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  my  distinguished 
Republican  cochairman  will  join  me  in 
this,  we  have  concluded  that  Hunga- 
ry's human  rights  record  in  the  con- 
text of  Eastern  Europe  is  exemplary. 
There  is  not  one  political  prisoner  in  a 
Hungarian  jail.  There  is  not  one  single 
family  unification  case  pending,  and  as 
of  January  1  of  this  year  Hungary  pro- 
vides passports  to  all  of  its  citizens 
who  wish  to  leave  the  country.  I  only 
wish  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  many 
other  countries  would  move  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Second,  Hungary  has  a  very  large 
sector  which  is  market-oriented,  par- 
ticipated in  by  large  nimibers  of  Amer- 
ican enterprises. 

Third,  Hungary  is  about  to  inaugu- 
rate with  the  help  of  American  corpo- 
rations the  first  American-style  gradu- 
ate school  of  business  in  Budapest, 
which  will  train  managers  at  all  levels 
for  Hungary  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean coimtries. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  my 
friends  and  colleagues  who  have  made 
the  observation  that  OPIC  was  de- 
signed for  friendly  developing  coun- 
tries in  our  own  hemisphere,  that 
there  are  over  100  countries  now  eligi- 
ble for  OPIC,  and  most  of  them  with 
human  rights  records  that  are  abomi- 
nable compared  to  the  himian  rights 
record  in  Hungary,  countries  such  as 
China,  Haiti,  the  Sudan.  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  others.  I  think  it  is  the  ultimate  of 
hypocrisy  to  hold  up  standards  that 
we  like  to  aspire  to  in  this  free  and 
open  and  democratic  society  and  apply 
to  OPIC. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Members,  my 
colleagues,  who  have  spoken  so  strong- 
ly against  extending  OPIC  privileges 


to  Hungary  consider  the  police  state  of 
Syria  as  being  more  solicitous  of 
human  rights  or  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Yemen  or  China. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
most  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Why  do  you  not  try 
Chile  and  Panama  and  that  great  capi- 
talist bastion  of  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
joined  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
human  rights  area  many,  many  times. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  The  gentleman  surely 
has. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  caucus  that  he  is  chair  of  as  I  am 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GiLUAN],  my  colleague,  who  apparent- 
ly is  going  to  support  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  my 
friend,  that  he  makes  an  eloquent  case 
for  his  position,  but  forgets  something 
that  was  brought  up  inadvertently  in 
the  gentleman's  argimient  which  is 
should  OPIC,  should  we,  be  subsidiz- 
ing American  investment  in  Syria— no; 
Sudan— no;  China— no;  Hungary— no. 
Frankly,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  spoke  earlier.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  guaranteeing 
the  investment  of  any  American  busi- 
ness anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  guarantee  investment  in 
California.  We  do  not  guarantee  in- 
vestment in  New  York.  Why  should  we 
do  it  in  a  Warsaw  Pact  country?  That 
question  should  be  raised. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
try  to  answer  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp],  my  good  friend,  as 
to  why  we  should  try  to  do  so.  One  of 
the  signs  of  political  maturity  is  that 
we  are  capable  of  contending  with  am- 
bivalence. 

My  colleague  was  right.  We  just 
passed  the  Defense  authorization  bill, 
and  I  voted  for  it.  at  about  $300  bil- 
lion. At  the  same  time  many  of  us  are 
delighted  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  about  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  summit  meeting. 
We  would  like  to  move  away  from  cold 
war  rhetoric.  We  would  like  to  move 
away  from  the  nuclear  abyss.  We 
would  like  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
a  more  rational  and  civilized  develop- 
ment of  international  relations. 

This  little  measure  alone  will  surely 
not  guarantee  it.  but  it  is  a  small  step 
along  the  way. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  One  more  question:  How 
about  Poland? 
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Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  an  extra  point. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kemp],  my  friend,  said  we  should  not 
be  permitted  to  subsidize  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Hungary.  It  is  true  that  OPIC 
is  a  Federal  agency,  but  it  is  also  fair 
to  say  that  U.S.  investment  is  subsidiz- 
ing itself,  because  by  its  OPIC  premi- 
ums, it  is  paying  the  full  cost  of  what- 
ever services  that  OPIC  can  provide  in 
the  area.  Businesses  pay  those  costs 
everywhere  which  enable  OPIC  to  op- 
erate without  Federal  subsidy. 

Yes.  it  is  a  Federal  agency,  but  nev- 
ertheless, the  businesses  themselves 
are  paying  the  freight.  It  is  not  a  tax- 
payer subsidy. 

Another  Member  spoke  of  foreign 
aid.  It  is  not  foreign  aid.  It  is  assist- 
ance for  American  companies  to  do 
things  for  their  own  good  and  for  our 
good. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  just  would  like  to 
conclude  by  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  OPIC  privileges  to 
Hungary  is  a  profoundly  bipartisan 
proposal.  It  is  supported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration, the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  many  other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  state- 
ments from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lantos],  my  good  friend, 
piqued  my  interest.  One  was  that  Hun- 
gary's human  rights  record  is  exempla- 
ry. The  Human  Rights  Caucus  of 
which  he  is  chairman  must  have 
access  to  information  that  I  surely  do 
not  have,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  to 
you  from  a  letter  dated  April  5,  1988. 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ann 
McLaughlin,  and  this  is  a  letter  to 
Lane  Kirkland  of  the  AFL-CIO.  She 
says: 

I  agree  with  you  that  Hungary  does  not 
provide  its  workers  with  basic  rights  such  as 
freedom  of  association  and  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively.  The  Hun- 
garian Trade  Union  Council  is  basically  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist Party.  Also,  as  you  point  out.  there 
is  some  evidence  that  Hungary  may  be  in- 
creasing the  use  of  forced  labor.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Department  of  Labor  would  se- 
riously question  whether  Hungary  should 
be  eligible  for  OPIC  programs. 

D  1415 
I  know  the  Secretary  of  State  feels 
differently,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Minneapolis-Honeywell.  I 
know  they  feel  differently.  I  know 
there  is  a  lot  of  push  for  moving  these 
computers  along,  and  Hungary  is  a 
lovely  country.  But  in  the  shadow  of 
Gdansk,  when  Solidarity  goes  back  to 
work,  not  crushed  but  bent  a  little  bit, 
not  being  recognized  as  a  free  union. 


our  reaction  to  that  is  to  permit  an 
American  agency,  an  agency  of  the 
American  Government,  not  to  subsi- 
dize, not  foreign  aid  but  to  facilitate 
American  investment  in  a  Communist 
police  state. 
Where  is  the  wisdom  of  that? 
The  gentleman  from  Florida,  again 
whom  I  admire  enormously  and  from 
whom  I  have  learned  a  great  deal, 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  school  that 
by  example  we  can  purchase  some 
change  in  attitude  by  a  Communist 
state.  I  confess  I  believed  that  once.  I 
was  one  of  the  early  ones  who  voted 
for  $75  million  for  the  Sandinistas. 
God,  let  us  rush  our  money  down 
there  and  show  them,  kill  them  with 
kindness,  and  maybe  they  will  recipro- 
cate. Maybe.  How  wrong  I  was.  That 
was  a  lesson  I  learned.  That  is  a  lesson 
I  learned.  We  cannot  kill  these  people 
with  kindness.  Their  agenda  is  not 
purchasable. 

Was  the  National  Security  Council 
taken  in  on  this  deal,  was  the  Defense 
Department  taken  in  on  this  deal?  I 
doubt  it  very  much. 

For  the  Human  Rights  Caucus,  let 
me  quote  from  the  Thursday,  March 
10,  Washington  Times,  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, and  this  is  from  Reuters: 

Hungarian  police  seized  typewriters,  a 
photocopier,  books  and  hundreds  of  copies 
of  an  underground  Jewish  journal  from  five 
Budapest  disssidents,  leading  underground 
editor  Miklos  Haraszti  said  yesterday. 

Speaking  to  Reuters  from  Budapest.  Mr. 
Haraszti  described  the  raids  Tuesday  night 
as  "unprecedented."  But  he  said  Hungary's 
independent  publishers  would  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  taking  part  in  a  demonstration 
planned  for  Tuesday. 

"Freedom  of  press,  real  representative 
parliamentarianism  and  a  government  re- 
sponsible to  parliament  are  still  not 
achieved." 

Charles  Gati  of  Union  College  in 
New  York  told  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion in  March  of  this  year  on  a  hear- 
ing on  Eastern  Europe  that  while  the 
atmosphere  in  Hungary  today  is  not 
like  that  during  the  1848  Revolution, 
"It  is  more  tense  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  that  other,  more  recent 
revolution— 1956." 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  have  to  keep 
those  wheels  turning,  we  have  to 
watch  that  bottom  line. 

We  conservatives  are  criticized  and 
characterized  as  being  materialists. 
We  are  kind  of  bottom  line  watchers, 
and  it  is  the  party  of  compassion  who 
is  more  interested  in  abstract  virtue. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  I  do  not 
give  a  dam  about  profits  or  anything 
like  that.  I  am  concerned  about  free- 
dom, I  am  concerned  about  human 
dignity  and  where  it  is  oppressed, 
where  it  is  extirpated,  where  it  is 
crushed,  I  do  not  want  our  Govern- 
ment facilitating  them  out  of  their 
economic  problems.  They  have  eco- 
nomic problems.  Marxism  does  not 
work. 
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So  why  should  our  country,  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell notwithstanding,  or 
Rochester  Tile,  I  do  not  care,  or  Chica- 
go Bridge  &  Iron  help  them  with  their 
economy? 

Let  them  permit  one  union,  one  free 
union  to  operate  over  there  and  I 
might  relent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hyde 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  for  yielding.  He  is  perfectly 
correct  in  saying  that  there  are  de- 
grees of  freedom  and  degrees  of  sup- 
pression across  the  globe. 

My  point,  and  I  would  like  my  col- 
league kindly  to  focus  on  this,  is  that 
within  the  context  of  the  countries 
that  today  enjoy  OPIC  privileges. 
Hungary's  human  rights  record  is  in 
fact  exemplary. 

It  is  in  that  context  which  we  are 
dealing.  Hungary  is  not  a  NATO  coun- 
try. Hungary  is  not  a  Western  style  de- 
mocracy. To  compare  Hungary  to 
Switzerland  or  Norway  is  absurd. 

OPIC  deals  with  coimtries  that  are 
fundamentally  nondemocratic  coun- 
tries. In  that  spectrum,  Hungary  is 
toward  the  end  which  respects  human 
rights. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  among  the  bad  it  is  not  the 
worst?  The  gentleman  has  said  it  is  a 
sign  of  political  maturity  if  one  can 
contend  with  ambivalence.  The  gentle- 
man's definition  of  ambivalence  is  dif- 
ferent from  mine.  I  see  nothing  ambiv- 
alent about  no  free  press,  no  free 
unions,  no  freedom  of  assembly.  Those 
are  the  conditions.  They  may  be  better 
than  they  are  in  Bulgaria,  but  as  far 
as  they  should  be  and  that  we  should 
facilitate  their  economic  rehabilita- 
tion, it  is  not  good  enough. 

I  continue  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calfomia. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  If  I  may  comment  on 
consistency,  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  my  friend  and  others  to  strike 
OPIC  privileges  from  three  quarters  of 
the  countries  currently  on  the  list 
before  objecting  to  extending  those 
privileges  to  Himgary. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Let  me  say  in  response 
to  my  friend  I  think  we  should  look  at 
each  country,  country  by  country,  and 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  helping 
the  people,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  human  dignity. 
I  am  for  continuing.  But  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain they  have  got  to  make  an  awful 
lot  of  changes  before  I  want  to  facili- 
tate their  economy. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  friend  yielding.  I  just 
want  to  take  a  second  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

We  all  know  what  the  issue  is  and 
everybody  likes  to  debate,  but  I  do  not 
see  the  reason  or  the  rationale  for 
taking  extensions  of  time,  especially 
when  the  issue  is  so  crystal  clear. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  we  could 
get  on  with  the  debate  and  everybody 
would  just  say  his  piece. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  important  debate  because  unless 
we  listen  to  this  and  learn  from  this, 
those  countries  who  have  unfortunate- 
ly found  themselves  not  by  choice  but 
by  political  accident,  in  which  we  par- 
ticipate, behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  will 
never  be  liberated.  These  people  are 
not  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  choice. 
They  are  there  because  we  assigned 
them  there. 

We  made  a  terrible,  terrible  mistake. 
We  do  not  have  the  manpower  nor 
would  we  devote  the  lives  to  correcting 
that  error.  But  we  can  offer  them 
some  hope  and  some  opportunity. 

One  of  the  mistakes  that  we  make  is 
to  look  at  all  countries  that  do  not 
follow  our  beliefs  and  believe  that  aU 
countries  that  do  not  follow  us  are 
alike.  The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  very,  very  different.  No  matter 
which  end  of  the  Iron  Curtain  you 
start  at,  they  are  different  from  coun- 
try to  country,  and  in  many  countries 
right  Eilongside  each  other  they  do  not 
get  along  because  they  have  a  differ- 
ent heritage  and  a  different  outlook, 
and  they  have  fought  with  each  other 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  If  we 
do  not  go  in  there  with  OPIC  and  with 
other  encouragements  into  Hungary 
there  are  going  to  be  plenty  of  other 
entrepreneurs  that  will  go  there.  The 
Japanese  are  there,  the  West  Germans 
are  there,  the  East  Germans  are  there, 
the  British  are  there,  the  French  are 
there,  the  Italians  are  there.  Every- 
body is  there  except  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Is  that  helping  jobs  in  the  United 
States?  No.  Is  that  helping  to  under- 
stand the  United  States  any  better? 
The  answer  is  "No."  We  cannot  isolate 
ourselves  from  these  people  and 
preach  from  this  podium  how  they 
should  live  and  expect  them  to  even 
hear  us  or  to  believe  us.  They  laugh  at 
us.  they  sneer  at  us.  They  are  proud, 
educated  people. 

But  we  can  get  down  there  and  work 
with  them.  We  can  lead  by  example. 
In  this  life  I  have  learned  we  can  only 
lead  two  ways.  We  can  lead  by  force, 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  do  that.  It 


would  be  senseless  to  do  that.  Or  we 
can  lead  by  example,  and  we  ought  to 
be  proud  enough  and  intelligent 
enough  to  believe  in  our  own  way  of 
life  and  to  go  over  there  and  lead  by 
example. 

Are  we  talking  about  taxpayers' 
money  to  do  this?  No.  we  are  not 
taking  any  taxpayers'  money.  OPIC  is 
entirely  voluntary.  It  is  not  subsidized 
by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  It  is  subsidized 
by  men.  businessmen  who  work  to- 
gether. If  one  American  businessman 
is  over  there  and  another  comes  along, 
and  another  comes  along,  they  will  be 
doing  business  with  each  other.  It  is 
good  for  everybody.  It  is  good  for  jobs 
here.  Yes,  some  of  the  AFL-CIO  work- 
ers will  get  jobs  that  do  not  have  them 
now. 

How  stupid  can  we  be?  The  cold  war 
has  gone  on  for  40  years,  and  what 
progress  have  we  made?  We  have 
made  zilch. 

Let  us  change  our  attitude.  Let  us 
begin  again.  Let  us  lead  by  example 
and  work  like  that  and  not  work  like  a 
bunch  of  fools. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  we  are  all 
looking  for  a  calm,  orderly  debate  ac- 
complished with  dispatch.  I  wonder,  if 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  for  whom  I  have  high 
regard,  might  just  listen  to  a  portion 
of  my  remarks.  I  am  directing  my  at- 
tention to  the  argvmient  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  and  he  is  such  a 
great  guy,  and  everybody  reveres  him 
so  much,  but  to  see  him  get  so  exer- 
cised about  behavioral  modification 
programs,  as  if  the  burden  is  on  us,  I 
want  to  say  I  do  not  feel  guilty  as  an 
American  for  the  behavior  of  the 
United  States  of  America  since  World 
War  II.  I  think  the  burden  of  proof  is 
not  on  the  West.  It  is  on  the  East. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida he  has  no  bigger  fan.  and  I  do  not 
want  to  ruin  his  day,  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  And  he  is  a  strong  believer 
in  free  trade,  we  have  had  many  dis- 
cussions about  that,  as  am  I. 

But  where  in  the  gentleman's  calcu- 
lation, what  model  is  he  using  to  sug- 
gest that  if  there  is  a  blowup  in  Hun- 
gary and  a  lot  of  United  States  inves- 
tors have  invested  in  a  nonmarket 
economy,  and  it  is  nationalized  or  ex- 
propriated, upon  whom  does  the 
burden  fall  of  the  failure  of  that  in- 
vestment ultimately? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
form  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  It  falls  upon  the 
other  American  companies  who  con- 
tribute voluntarily  to  OPIC.  Nobody  is 
required  to  seek  OPIC  insurance.  It 
falls  voluntarily. 
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If  it  is  a  major  in- 
the  pool  is  exhausted, 
not  get  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eld? 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the 

question  is  that  ulti- 

American    people    would 

the  U.S.  Treasury,  the 

.  That  is  who  has  to  pay, 

answer. 

That  is  not  correct. 
Of  course.  Of  course,  it 
agency.  But  that  is 
my  argument  as  much  as 
I  would  say  to  my  friend 
Look,  folks,  it  has  been 
_.  the  State  Department 
this.  I  say  to  my  friend. 
;from  California   [Mr. 
whom  I  have  high  regard, 
1  )epartment   believes   that 
that  the  Soviets  have 
1  hey  are  pulling  out  of  Af- 
they  have  announced  that 
to  pull  all  their  SS-20's 
^m  Europe,  and  that  the 
has  arrived.  My  argument 
„    I  hope  and  pray  that 
not  only  sound  but  that 
evidence  to  support 
that  there  is  going  to 
of  tensions,  and  I  hope 
march  140,000  troops 
on  Sunday.  I  doubt 
mind  is  at  least  open  to 
evidence  that  they  do. 
from  California  [Mr. 
eloquent  testimony  to 
progress  that  he  sees 
and  no  one  is  more  credi- 
subject  than  the  gentle- 
California  to  be  sure.  But 
in  the  bosom  of  the  State 
is  the  desire  not  only  for 
Hungary,    but    OPIC    for 
for  the  Soviet  Union, 
Soviet  Union. 


one 


D  1430 
my  friend  from  Califor- 
favor  of  taking  off  MFN  if 
Union  wants  to  get  into 
nation  status;  yes  or  no? 
Mr.   Chairman,   will 
yield? 
.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  Lamtos]. 
.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Chairman,  certainly  not  at  this 


Good,  good,  I  am  glad  to 

But  does  he  acknowledge 

Department  amd  others. 


StEite 


dttente-ists    want    to    pursue    these 
types  of  facilitated  trade  policies? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  If  the  gentleman  is 
prepared  to  yield,  I  will  be  happy  to 
make  a  statement  on  that.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
for  a  statement,  I  want  to  yield  for  an 
stnswcr. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Will  the  gentleman 
restate  the  question. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  there  are  people  in  this  town  in 
both  parties  who  are  so  anxious  to 
rush  into  a  new  form  of  detente  as  we 
had  in  the  seventies  that  they  want  to 
use  any  proposal  they  can  to  facilitate 
trade  between  our  two  sides. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  What  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  aware  of  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  negotiating  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  facilitate  the  summit  of  our 
President  and  the  Soviet  leader.  And  I 
would  like  to  advise  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  the  American  people  are 
hoping  and  praying  for  a  successful 
summit. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  dodges  the  ques- 
tion because  the  question  had  to  do 
with  what  evidence  is  there  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  a  party  that  believes  in 
burden  sharing.  We  are  kicking  the 

heck  out  of  our  allies  for  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  thinking  about 
burden-sharing.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
our  own  allies?  Get  them  to  share  a 
greater  burden  of  sacrifice  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  West. 

Yet  we  are  subsidizing  the  very  pact 
which  is  opposed  to  NATO,  and  my 
only  comment  here  before  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  San  Diego  is  that 
there  has  to  be  some  behavioral 
change.  I  want  to  see  a  modification  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  behavior  before  I  am 
willing  to  suggest  that  we  should 
render  imto  the  Soviet  Union  or  to 
Hungary  or  Poland;  I  want  to  see  a 
modification  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews,  Christians,  labor,  free  labor 
unions,  the  press,  the  church  and 
other  such  issues  that  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  of  us  on  the  floor  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  answer 
one  of  the  gentleman's  questions.  The 
Soviets,  there  was  an  interesting  arti- 


cle in  the  Post  today  that  told  one 
reason  why  the  Soviets  want  to  enter 
into  a  second  detente  and  reinvigorate 
their  commercial  relationship  with 
their  Warsaw  Pact  allies  in  the  United 
States. 

Very  simply.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
been  told  by  his  science  advisors,  by 
his  technical  people,  by  his  generals 
that  he  needs  the  Western  industrial 
base  to  produce  high-technology  weap- 
ons that  are  necessary  to  make  the 
Soviet  Union  superior  in  many  areas 
to  the  United  States  and  it  has  been 
an  agreement  between  their  commer- 
cial leaders  and  their  generals  that 
they  will  make  a  new  effort  for  a  de- 
tente. 

Just  let  me  repeat  Mr.  Lenin's  state- 
ment. He  said  'The  Western  capital- 
ists are  so  greedy  they  will  sell  us  the 
rope  with  which  to  hang  them."  And 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Henry  Hyde  put  it  best: 
Socialism  is  a  failure,  communism  is  in 
a  state  of  economic  collapse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  socialism 
does  not  work,  communism  is  in  a 
state  of  economic  collapse.  These  are 
Third  World  countries  who  need 
breathing  space,  they  need  oxygen. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter],  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hyde]  have  all  recognized 
the  central  flaw,  the  fundamental  flaw 
in  a  Communist  government. 

It  is  a  nonmarket.  it  is  unable  to  al- 
locate resources.  They  collapse  it. 
Why  should  we  bail  them  out?  Why? 
Absent  changes  in  their  behavior? 
Hungary  never  votes  with  us  in  the 
United  Nations.  They  are  a  Warsaw 
Pact  nation.  Why  should  we  be  doing 
this? 

I  want  to  say  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
that  the  West  German  consortium  of 
banks  has  rushed  into  a  $2.1  billion 
untied  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
propping  up  the  collapse— I  am  not 
saying  collapse  tomorrow.  I  am  not 
saying  they  are  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse—but the  system  does  not  work 
and  we  are  bailing  them  out.  Let  us 
not  do  it  absent  modification  of  their 
behavior. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  to 
H.R.  4471.  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Eastern  Europe  is  on 
the  verge  of  what  has  been  called  the 


"finlandlzation"— or  perhaps  the  "re- 
verse finlandization."  By  this  I  mean 
that  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
looking  more  and  more  to  the  West  for 
economic  and  political  inspiration,  and 
becoming  less  and  less  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  can  encourage  this  trend,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  a  policy  of  differentia- 
tion between  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  We  must  mix  our  policy  of 
"sticks"  with  an  occasional  "carrot." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Hun- 
gary, while  far  from  being  a  paradise, 
while  still  carrying  the  burden  of  a 
Marxist-Leninist  apparatus,  is  engaged 
in  a  historical  liberalization  of  its 
economy  and  its  political  system.  Gov- 
ernment leaders  appear  on  call-in 
shows  and  answer  sharp  questions 
from  listeners,  and  there  are  multiple- 
candidate  elections  for  Parliament. 
The  Hungarian  people  are  getting 
used  to  the  high  standard  of  living 
that  comes  with  a  freed-up  economy 
and  are  unlikely  to  permit  a  reversal 
of  the  decentralization  that  brought 
about  that  better  life. 

Having  been  to  Hungary.  I  would  say 
that  we  ought  to  encourage  contacts 
between  our  people  and  theirs,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  favorable  trends  now 
underway.  The  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  would  turn 
that  trend  around  by  preventing  OPIC 
from  extending  its  insurance,  loans, 
and  loan  guarantees  programs  in  Hun- 
gary. The  problem  is  that  we  were 
unable  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Hungary  through  any  direct 
action  when  it  might  have  been  help- 
ful, in  1956.  when  they  were  dying  on 
the  streets  of  Budapest  fighting  the 
Soviets.  Let  us  encourage  gradual 
change  in  Eastern  Europe  through  the 
use  of  calibrated  measures  such  as  the 
one  contained  in  the  committee  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been,  I  think,  a 
very  appropriate  debate  on  this  issue 
in  the  last  45  minutes  and  it  has  been 
a  very  interesting  one  from  the  point 
of  view  of  different  perspectives.  But 
it  is  quite  interesting  also  to  note  that 
the  debate  has  centered  around  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  be 
either  helping  or  rewarding  Commu- 
nist countries  instead  of  talking  about 
the  real  issue.  And  the  real  issue  is 
whether  or  not  a  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  not  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers,  a  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  not 
cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  a  dime,  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  been  very,  very  well  run,  ca- 
pable of  perpetuating  and  fulfilling 
the  goals  for  which  it  was  originally 
founded,  should  be  extended  to  a 
country  in  the  Eastern  bloc. 
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Now  I  understand  the  arguments 
with  reference  to  the  government 
system  of  Hungary  and  I  agree  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  is  always 
eloquent  and  articulate  if  not  abso- 
lutely every  time  on  the  mark,  that 
there  is  in  fact  a  very  significant  argu- 
ment not  to  help  a  Communist  coun- 
try. And  also  that  Hungary,  in  its  own 
context,  is  less  than  capable  of  fulfill- 
ing our  desire  on  human  rights.  But 
there  is  a  certain  reality  here  that  we 
have  to  take  into  account.  For  in- 
stance. Romania,  Romania  which  was 
an  eligible  country  under  OPIC  is 
being  taken  off  the  eligible  list  by  this 
legislation. 

Now  while  everybody  agrees  that 
should  be  done,  it  has  a  greater  signifi- 
cance because  what  it  means  is  that  we 
are  not  stuck  forever  with  a  country 
on  the  OPIC  list  if  in  fact  their  human 
rights  record  becomes  such  as  to  make 
it  ineligible.  And  the  same  thing  can 
happen  to  Hungary. 

There  is  merit  to  the  argument  that 
they  are.  in  their  own  context,  better 
on  human  rights  than  many  other 
countries.  And  that  is  what  we  should 
look  at. 

We  should  also  look  at  the  reality  of 
what  is  happening  today  in  Hungary 
and  what  has  happened  over  the  past 
number  of  years.  Over  the  past 
number  of  years.  Hungary  has  in  fact 
been  one  of  the  most  pro-Western. 
pro-Western  Eastern  bloc  countries. 
They  have  had  an  uprising,  they  have 
attempted  to  break  out  of  that  mold; 
they  have  been  very  pro-Western  in 
their  attitudes  on  trade,  on  emigra- 
tion, on  the  flow  of  culture,  on  the 
flow  of  tourists  and  in  many  other 
areas. 

That  is  something,  again,  to  take 
into  consideration.  And  we  should  take 
into  consideration  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today. 

In  the  last  week,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  resigned  en  masse;  a  very 
bold  move,  calculated  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  Hunga- 
ry wants  to  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  other  Eastern  bloc  countries 
are  beginning  to  do. 

And  also  that  Hungary  is  willing  to 
make  the  statement  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Central  Committee.  A  small 
step,  yes,  a  step  that  probably  in  the 
short-term  will  not  have  a  monumen- 
tal effect,  but  in  the  long-term  will 
have  a  significant  impact. 

The  whole  question  of  glasnost  is  be- 
ginning to  catch  on  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries.  Many  of  us  have  been 
in  countries  like  East  Germany  and  in 
Hungary  and  in  Poland  and  in  others 
and  we  are  beginning  to  see  cracks, 
cracks  in  that  solidarity  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  should  be  nurtured,  that 
should  be  helped  along.  And  it  is  not 


the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  gone  to 
do  that;  it  is  not  the  U.S.  Government 
subsidizing.  And  I  might  add  we  are 
not  giving  any  money  to  Hungary. 

We  are  not  subsidizing  Hungarian 
businesses,  we  are  not  giving  any 
money  to  the  Government  of  Hunga- 
ry. What  we  are  doing  is  telling  Ameri- 
can business  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  "if  you  pay  us  a 
premium  which  takes  care  of  the  cost 
of  the  program,  we  will  stand  behind 
you  in  the  unlikely  event  that  there 
may  be  a  nationalization  of  your  busi- 
ness investment  in  Hungary." 

We  must,  finally,  be  willing  to  stand 
up  for  what  we  believe  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Plorida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  fiMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  must  be  willing  to  stand  up 
for  something  that  we  believe  in.  Now 
is  the  time  to  exploit  the  cracks  in 
those  systems. 

Now  is  the  time,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said,  to  lead  by  example; 
now  is  the  time  to  start  to  reverse 
what  may  have  been  a  40-year  mistake 
in  what  we  did  with  Eastern  Europe 
and  we  can  do  that  economically  with- 
out cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  and 
with  the  moral  certainty  that  if  it  is  a 
mistake  we  can  come  back  and  fix  it 
like  we  did  with  Romania. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  approve 
this  resolution  which  would  send  a  ter- 
rible signal  to  a  country  which  is  send- 
ing us  a  small  signal  that  it  is  willing 
to  join  with  us  on  our  moral  plane  for 
a  change  and  move  away  from  the 
sphere  and  from  the  orbit  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  better  foreign  policy  could  we 
want  to  put  in  place? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1954 
Hungary  tried  to  move  away  from  the 
Soviet  orbit. 

Andropov  was  a  foreign  ambassador 
at  that  time. 

They  promised  amnesty  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Hungary  if  they  would 
lay  down  their  arms.  They  did  lay 
down  their  arms  and  Andropov  lined 
the  freedom  fighters  up  against  the 
wall  and  he  shot  them  down,  threw 
them  in  a  pit.  Since  that  time  they 
have  not  been  able  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  Communist  bloc,  nor 
will  they.  So  let  us  lay  that  to  rest 
right  now. 

D  1445 

The  Communists  are  in  control  of 
Hungary,  and  that  is  not  going  to 
change. 

Now  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
lost  in  this  debate  is  the  fact  that  the 
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their  heads  above  water  because,  if  the 
Soviet  bloc  falls,  and  the  people  are 
upset  with  it  and  they  can  throw  off 
the  chains  of  communism,  then  they 
will  turn  toward  democracy,  and  they 
will  turn  toward  capitalism. 

Now  I  think  one  of  the  previous 
speakers  said  earlier  that  Khrushchev 
said  that  they  would  sell  us  the  rope 
with  which  to  hang  ourselves,  and  I 
think  that  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done.  They  are  building  up  their  mili- 
tary arsenal,  and  their  economy  is  in  a 
shambles,  and  we  are  trying  to  bail 
them  out  and  allow  their  economy  to 
keep  flourishing,  at  least  to  stay  above 
water  while  they  build  a  military  ma- 
chine that  will  destroy  the  free  world. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  so  right  to 
the  point.  I  am  reading  the  headlines 
of  today's  newspaper.  It  says,  "Soviet 
Influence  Appears  in  Hungarian  Polit- 
ical Shift." 

It  goes  on  to  say.  "Hungarian  Com- 
munist leader  Janos  Kadar  has  walked 
the  tightrope  between  the  desires  of 
his  people  and  the  commands  of  the 
Kremlin  for  over  30  years.  But  his  am- 
bitious new  prime  minister  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  toppling  him  with  Krem- 
lin approval." 

It  goes  on  to  say,  "Hungary  today 
faces  the  third  worse  economic  crisis 
in  the  East  bloc,  behind  Romania  and 
Poland,"  which  some  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  have  been  pointing  out  is  one 
of  these  economic  miracles. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  that  if  this 
goes  through,  it  means  that  we  are 
going  to  be  insuring  American  busi- 
nesses to  produce  goods  in  Hungary 
for  export  to  the  United  States  costing 
American  jobs.  It  is  wrong,  and  the 
Roth  amendment  ought  to  be  passed 
overwhelmingly,  and  we  ought  to  get 
on  to  doing  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  end  up  by 
making  a  few  real  salient  points,  at 
least  I  hope  they  are  salient. 

First,  this  has  happened  before  in 
history.  The  free  world  has  bailed  out 
and  helped  a  tyrannical  government 
stay  in  power.  It  happened  prior  to 
World  War  II  when  Hitler  was  build- 
ing up  Nazi  Germany.  We  were  selling 
them  airplane  parts,  we  were  selling 
them  airplane  engines,  while  they 
were  violating  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
not  unlike  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  today  by  violating  almost  every 
treaty  agreement  we  signed  with 
them.  That  is  the  first  thing. 


The  second  thing  is  the  Soviet  Union 
is  hell-bent  on  the  biggest  military  ex- 
pansion in  the  history  of  mankind. 
They  are  spending  17  percent  of  their 
GNP  each  and  every  year  for  further 
military  expansionism.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  building 
this  huge  military  machine,  we  are 
cutting  $33  billion  out  of  our  Defense 
budget  this  year,  and  the  projection  is 
that  we  are  going  to  cut  $300  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  out  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  unilaterally 
disarming  or  heading  toward  unilater- 
al disarmament  in  this  country.  It  is 
wrong.  We  should  not  be  helping  them 
build  up  their  economies,  saving  their 
economies,  while  they  build  a  huge 
military  machine  at  the  expense  of 
American  employees,  American  work- 
men, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said.  And  at  the  same  time  we  should 
not  be  unilaterally  disarming  this 
Nation,  and  it  is  happening. 

If  my  colleagues  do  not  believe  this, 
look  at  what  happened  in  this  body 
during  the  last  2  weeks.  We  cut  De- 
fense spending  by  $33  billion.  We  cut 
four  wings  out  of  our  Air  Force.  We 
cut  back  on  our  ships.  We  cut  back  on 
all  parts  of  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
and  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  They  are 
promising  to  do  it  each  and  every  year 
for  the  next  5  to  6  years. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  came  into 
office  as  President,  he  said  that  we 
had  a  window  of  vulnerability  and  he 
was  going  to  close  it.  He  raised  De- 
fense spending  up  to  28  percent  from 
23  percent,  far  less  than  the  Demo- 
crats had  done  in  the  past.  Under  Ken- 
nedy we  spent  48  percent  of  our  budg- 
ets on  Defense.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
close  somewhat  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability. 

Now  we  are  cutting  back,  cutting 
back  while  the  Soviets  build,  and  we 
are  bailing  out  their  economies.  I 
think  we  should  support  the  Roth 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  two  quotes. 
One  is  from  the  Teamsters  Union  who 
said  in  a  letter  dated  March  15.  1988, 
to  Chairman  Dante  Fascell: 

To  propose  extending  OPIC  programs  to 
U.S.  companies  that  invest  in  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  is  an  outrage.  It  would  compromise 
important  foreign  policy,  national  security 
and  human  rights  interests.  We  do  not 
accept  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  can 
wean  away  countries  like  Hungary  from  the 
Soviet  policy  orbit  by  offering  economic  and 
financial  assistance.  To  believe  that  Hun- 
garian independence  can  be  advanced  by 
any  amount  of  economic  aid  is  to  believe  in 
fairy  tales. 

And  from  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews: 


We  wish  to  express  strong  opposition  to 
any  legislative  measures  granting  Hungary 
or  any  other  Warsaw  Pact  country  eligibil- 
ity for  OPIC  programs.  At  the  heart  of  our 
opposition  is  the  conviction  that  granting 
eligibility  to  Hungary  for  OPIC  political 
risk  insurance  and  loan  guarantees  repre- 
sents a  distinct  signal  to  the  Soviets  that 
economic  concessions  is  possible  without 
reference  or  linkage  to  improved  human 
rights  or  Soviet  Jewry  emigration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Let  me  just  end  by  saying  this: 

Lest  my  colleagues  doubt  what  I 
said,  4  weeks  before  Gorbachev  came 
to  Washington  to  sign  the  INF  Treaty 
last  December  he  gave  a  speech  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  and  I  want  to  quote 
to  you  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
speech  because  I  have  committed  it  to 
memory.  He  said,  and  I  quote  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev: "In  October  1917  we  irrevers- 
ibly departed  the  old  world.  We  are 
headed  toward  a  new  world,"  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev said,  "the  world  of  commu- 
nism. We  shall  never  deviate  from  that 
path." 

Now,  if  my  colleagues  think  that  I 
am  incorrect,  think  about  what  they 
are  doing.  They  are  building  their 
military,  17  percent  of  their  GNP  each 
year,  while  we  cut  back,  while  we  uni- 
laterally disarm.  We  are  spending  our 
moneys  to  help  their  economies.  It  is 
wrong.  We  should  support  the  Roth 
amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Roth  amendment. 

Like  my  colleague  from  California,  I 
believe  that  the  extension  of  OPIC  op- 
portunities in  Hungary  will  serve  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  in 
that  country,  something  that  should 
be  and  I  think  is,  a  foreign  policy  goal 
of  the  United  States.  The  Congression- 
al Human  Rights  Caucus,  that  I  co- 
chair  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  follows  the  principle 
of  linkage  where  we  deny  economic 
benefits  to  those  countries  that  do  not 
observe  basic  international  human 
rights  standards  and  human  rights  ac- 
cords and  extend  those  economic  bene- 
fits to  those  countries  that  do  and  who 
are  moving,  at  least,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But,  by  extending  OPIC's  oppor- 
tunities in  Hungary,  we  certainly  are 
not  ignoring  the  political  or  economic 
differences  between  our  society  and 
theirs;  we  are  simply  following  the 
linkage  principle.  This  is  the  carrot. 
This  is  to  encourage  the  direction  that 
we  see  being  taken  already  in  Hunga- 
ry, as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lantos  to  im- 
prove their  human  rights  record. 
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Just  as  we  used  the  stick  very  recent- 
ly in  voting  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  deny  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  Romania  for  a  period 
of  6  months  for  their  egregious  human 
rights  record  and  the  denial  of  basic 
rights  in  that  country,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  extend  the  carrot  to  countries 
like  Hungary,  where  their  record  is  im- 
proving. 

It  seems  to  me  listening  to  the 
debate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are 
those  in  this  Chamber  who  would 
deny  us  the  opportunity  to  use  link- 
age, because  their  position  is  always 
limited  to  only  one  part  of  it.  The 
stick  is  fine,  but  the  carrot  is  never  ap- 
propriate. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  denies  the 
credibility  of  linkage,  the  true  leverage 
of  using  both  carrot  and  stick  to 
change  the  direction  of  policies  in 
those  countries  where  human  rights 
problems  are  in  evidence. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  that  I  had  just 
arrived  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  early  1980  when  we  had  the 
vote  on  aid  to  the  new  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua.  I  voted  against 
that  aid. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  most  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
that  I  voted  against  sanctions  on 
South  Africa.  And  why  did  I  do  that? 
Because  I  felt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
presence  of  Western  business  interests 
in  South  Africa,  a  society  that  denies 
basic  human  rights,  was  a  positive  ele- 
ment toward  improving  that  human 
rights  condition  there  and  that  with- 
drawing the  Western  presence  in 
South  Africa  would  be  detrimental  to 
encouraging  change  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
just  as  we  want  to  have  a  presence  in 
autocratic  societies  like  South  Africa 
to  change  their  direction,  we  want  to 
have  a  presence  in  Communist  soci- 
eties as  well  to  encourage  changes 
there. 

In  South  Africa,  in  Hungary,  in 
wherever  it  may  be,  a  Western  pres- 
ence may  in  certain  circumstances  be 
exactly  what  helps  to  advance  the 
human  rights  cause. 

Let  me  say  that  if  you  only  recognize 
human  rights  abuses  as  existing  in 
Communist  bloc  countries  and  in  deal- 
ing with  them  use  only  the  economic 
stick,  that  is  a  bankrupt  policy.  There 
has  to  be  a  policy  of  linkage  that  uses 
both  the  carrot  and  the  stick.  And 
there  has  to  be  a  single,  not  a  double 
standard,  where  our  application  of  the 
carrot  and  the  stick  applies  to  every 
country  where  human  rights  are  being 
abused.  We  have  to  embrace  one 
standard  and  have  the  credibility  of 
that  single  standard.  We  have  to  em- 
brace linkage  and  have  the  credibility 
of  that  linkage  if  we  are  going  to  move 
this  world  in  the  right  direction. 


While  I  can  understand  the  feelings 
of  many  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives about  the  Roth  amendment,  that 
this  is  a  Communist  country,  I  believe 
that  by  supporting  the  amendment  we 
are  simply  denying  the  chance  to  ad- 
vance human  rights  in  place  where 
there  looks  to  be,  at  this  moment,  a 
good  chance  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  only  question  I  have  of 
the  gentleman  is  that  the  people  in 
most  of  these  Communist  countries 
are  very  fine  people.  You  know.  Ted 
Turner  sent  us  all  sorts  of  tapes  from 
the  Soviet  Union  telling  us  how  the 
Soviet  people  are  and  what  they  are 
like,  and  they  are  all  fine  people.  I  am 
sure.  But  that  is  not  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Porter  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  how  we  can  be- 
lieve that  by  extending  these  privi- 
leges to  the  Hungarian  Government  it 
is  going  to  help  the  people  over  there? 

The  Politburo  consists  of  what— 12 
people  in  Hungary.  It  is  a  very  small 
clique  of  people.  How  are  you  going  to 
change  the  plight  of  the  people  when 
it  is  controlled  by  just  12  tyrants? 

Mr.  PORTER.  If  the  gentleman  was 
here  earlier  he  would  have  heard  the 
gentleman  from  California  explain 
that  in  trade,  in  the  granting  of  pass- 
ports, in  immigration,  that  there  are 
some  strong  signs  of  improvement  in 
Hungary.  If  we  are  not  to  encourage 
those  in  certain  ways,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  denying  ourselves  the  le- 
verage that  linkage  would  afford  us. 

So  while  we  recognize  the  differ- 
ences and  while  we  recognize  that 
Hungary,  like  South  Africa,  is  not  a 
free  society,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  is  the  best  strategy  toward  ad- 
vancing the  cause  that  we  seek? 

The  cause  that  we  seek  is  not  the  de- 
struction of  the  Hungarian  people. 
The  cause  that  we  seek  is  greater  free- 
dom within  Hungarian  society,  and 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  something  that 
we  can  positively  effect  through  OPIC 
privileges. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  I  will  not 
take  all  the  5  minutes. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Roth,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Henry  Hyde.  I  think 
they  were  right  on  target.  I  am  proud 
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it.  I  stand  here  on  the 
the  aisle,  and  I  commend 
with  you,  and  I  com- 
diafter  of  this  legislation, 
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we  going  to  take  money  away  from 
these  areas  to  give  to  Hungary,  a 
Warsaw  Pact  country? 

The  other  thing  is.  the  gentleman  in 
the  well   remembers,  like  we  all  do. 
that  we  had  a  debate  here  ad  infini- 
tum on  our  Defense  bill  the  other  day, 
some  $296  billion.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  to 
defend  ourselves,  and  on  the  other,  a 
day  later,  we  are  spending  money  to 
build  up  our  adversaries. 
It  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense. 
So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Not  at  all. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  100  per- 
cent and  I  hope  Members  will  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  long 
and  spirited  debate  today.  I  hope  it 
does  not  go  too  much  longer.  I  think 
part  of  the  reason  is  that  many  of  us 
feel  frustrated  by  the  last  3  weeks  of 
work  on  the  Defense  bill,  when  none 
of  us  could  exercise  our  vocal  cords  be- 
cause the  debate  was  restricted  to 
members  of  a  single  committee  only.  I 
hope  that  tells  us  something  about 
these  closed  rules  for  the  future. 

But  we  are  talking  about  an  impor- 
tant matter,  however.  We  are  talking 
about  the  extension  of  OPIC  services 
to  a  new  country,  which  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  idea  seems  reasonable, 
to  the  State  Department  seems  rea- 
sonable, to  OPIC  itself  seems  reasona- 
ble, and  to  American  businesses  seems 
reasonable. 

Arrayed  on  the  other  side  are  people 
who  believe  that  a  Communist  govern- 
ment is  a  sentence  to  eternal  condem- 
nation, no  matter  what  its  record  in 
international  affairs  is,  and  that  any- 
thing which  helps  us  to  operate  in  a 
Communist  government  is  somehow 
rendering  aid  and  assistance  to  that 
government  or  to  that  system  or  is  a 
blessing  of  the  system. 

Yes.  it  is  true  that  Hungary  is  a 
member  of  Warsaw  Pact.  One  of  our 
speakers  said  today  that  we  should  not 
do  this  until  the  whole  Warsaw  Pact 
recanted  and  became  capitalists.  I 
think  that  is  an  extreme  position,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Another  person  tied  it  to  trade  with 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Other  persons  quoted  Lenin.  Khru- 
shchev. Engels,  Marx,  and  others  in 
the  party  who  I  suppose  are  experts 
on  certain  forms  of  government,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  of  those  arguments 
are  legitimate  to  the  question  before 
the  body  at  this  moment. 

The  question  is.  Shall  we  let  OPIC 
operate  in  an  area  in  which  it  sees 
demand  for  its  services  so  that  it  can 
carry  out  its  work  under  its  charter? 
Its  charter  is  to  help  the  U.S.  invest- 
ment abroad  so  that  we  can  promote 
U.S.  exports.  That  is  hardly  a  seditious 


charter.  It  is  not  an  unpatriotic  func- 
tion. We  are  trying  to  help  American 
companies  and  American  jobs. 

Another  speaker  spoke  of  subsidiz- 
ing foreign  governments.  There  are  no 
subsidies.  The  companies  that  use 
OPIC  services  pay  for  them.  If  there  is 
a  disaster,  there  is  no  risk  to  the  tax- 
payer unless  this  body  and  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  vote 
to  make  funds  available.  I  doubt  that 
we  are  going  to  do  that.  I  do  not  see 
that  as  an  important  risk. 

What  we  do  have  is  a  way  to  help 
American  jobs  and  American  business- 
es and  an  agency  that  is  dedicated  to 
the  prosperity  of  those  two  objectives 
achieve  their  goals. 

Now.  is  Hungary  all  that  bad?  I 
think  we  have  heard  quite  a  lot  of 
comment  on  a  pretty  good  record  over 
there  on  rights,  worker  rights,  human 
rights,  immigration,  family  unifica- 
tion, membership  in  GATT,  member- 
ship in  the  World  Bank. 

Somebody  said  that.  why.  12  people 
control  the  destinies  in  Hungary.  How 
many  people  control  the  destinies  in 
Chile?  We  have  these  services  in  Chile. 
How  many  in  China?  How  many  in 
Panama?  We  have  a  wonderful  OPIC 
Program  in  Panama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
things  that  detract  us.  We  are  looking 
at  the  hole  in  the  doughnut  if  we  want 
to  fight  conmiunism  by  restricting 
OPIC. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  feath- 
er our  own  nest,  to  promote  our  own 
commercial  interests,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  we  can  show  people  who  do 
not  believe  in  our  form  of  government 
that  capitalism  is  a  good  route  to 
follow  and  one  that  is  best  capable  of 
improving  the  prosperity  of  all  its  citi- 
zens, so  be  it.  I  think  that  will  be  a 
plus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  concur  in  his  statement  and  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  matter. 

Let  me  just  say.  as  we  get  ready  to 
vote  on  this  amendment,  the  debate 
has  been  spirited  and  good,  but  I 
would  like  to  get  back  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  now  provides  that  Romania 
could  be  an  exception  to  OPIC  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  oper- 
ation of  such  a  program  in  such  coun- 
try is  important  to  the  national  inter- 
est. So  the  President  has  to  make  that 
determination.  The  statute  gives  him 
the  selection  of  a  country. 

What  the  committee  bill  does  is  take 
Romania  out  and  put  Hungary  in. 

I  think  in  the  discussion  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  on  whatever  criteria  you  want 


to  make  a  comparison,  Hungary  is 
better  than  Romania,  certainly  on 
human  rights  and  other  rights;  so  on 
the  score  I  see  no  problem  in  substi- 
tuting Himgary  for  Romania. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  the  amendment  would  be  defeat- 
ed. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  some  ambiv- 
alence toward  this  amendment.  I  think 
I  come  down  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  on  rather  narrow  grounds  in 
concern  about  worker  rights. 

Generally,  I  think  there  is  merit  to 
the  points  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  today  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  automatic  veto  of  the  eligibility  of 
all  East  bloc  nations  for  OPIC  eligibil- 
ity. We  do  need  to  encourage  East  bloc 
countries  to  go  down  the  path  of  free 
and  open  markets. 

I  also  think  that  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lantos]  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  comparatively  speaking,  looking 
at  other  East  bloc  countries,  Hungary 
is  much  better  than  the  rest. 
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Certainly  its  immigration  policy  is  a 
model  compared  with  other  Eastern 
bloc  nations.  I  think  the  inclination  of 
Hungarian  citizens  is  much  more 
toward  capitalism  and  free  enterprise 
than  is  the  case  in  some  other  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe.  I  think  there 
is  a  case  to  be  made,  a  good  one.  that 
by  making  a  nation  such  as  Hungary 
eligible  we  would  encourage  further 
movement  toward  the  open  market 
system.  All  of  that  is  to  the  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  experience 
as  some  people  have  said  here,  with 
Romania,  for  example,  has  not  been  so 
good.  We  have  been  granting  Romania 
most-favored-nation  privileges  and 
other  privileges  over  the  years  in  a 
effort  to  encourage  them  to  take  a 
more  independent  course  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  they  have  done 
that  in  relation  to  foreign  policy  and 
military  affairs,  but  that  policy  cer- 
tainly has  not  yielded  many  results  in 
relation  to  human  rights. 

Talking  about  worker  rights  in  par- 
ticular. I  think  it  has  already  been 
noted  on  the  floor  here  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  expressed  concern  particular- 
ly about  a  new  law  relatively  speaking 
in  Hungary  that  makes  it  an  offense 
to  be  a  work  shirker  which  by  some 
stretch  could  be  defined  as  tending 
toward  forced  labor. 

We  also.  I  think,  have  heard  this 
afternoon  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
perhaps  in  contrast  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  has  serious  misgivings  about  ex- 
tending OPIC  eligibility  to  Himgary 
because  of  worker  rights  problems. 

Mr.  Chairmsui.  however  this  amend- 
ment goes.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  distinguished  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  if  he  would 
clarify  one  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  report 
of  the  committee,  it  seems  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending that  OPIC  be  permitted  to 
insure  and  finance  American  invest- 
ments in  Hungary  if,  and  I  underscore 
if,  the  other  requirements  governing 
OPIC's  operations  are  satisfied  in  the 
case  of  Hungary. 

Would  that  mean  that  if  this  amend- 
ment carries  that  OPIC  would  have  to 
satisfy  other  requirements  in  relation 
to  worker  rights  and  other  areas? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  That  is  a  requirement 
of  the  law.  OPIC  would  not  only  have 
to  meet  that  requirement  and  all  the 
requirements  laid  out  in  there,  they 
would  have  to  convince  the  President 
first  of  all  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest,  and  the  President  would  have 
to  make  that  determination  before 
OPIC  could  do  anything. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  that 
response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  emphasize  again 
that  while  I  do  support  this  amend- 
ment, I  support  it  on  the  narrow 
grounds  of  worker  rights  objections 
and  not  the  others. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  rose  to  read  a 
letter  from  the  AFL-CIO  concerning 
this  situation.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. Perhaps  it  also  has  been  read. 
Let  me  preface  the  reading  of  this 
letter  with  the  simple  observation  that 
organized  labor  in  the  past  under  such 
leaders  as  Mr.  Meaney.  have  been 
more  realistic  in  understanding  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  indeed 
the  Warsaw  Pact  than  members  of  our 
State  Department. 

Let  me  read  the  first  couple  of  para- 
graphs: 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters is  deeply  concerned  by  reports  that  the 
Administration  seeks  to  qualify  Hungary 
and  possibly  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
for  the  programs  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  [OPIC]. 

Organized  labor  in  the  United  States  has 
always  been  skeptical  of  policies  designed  to 
export  American  jobs,  and  for  this  reason 
has  opposed  the  OPIC  reauthorizations  in 
previous  years.  By  providing  political  risk 
insurance  and  loan  guarantees  to  foreign 
countries,  OPIC  could  harm  American  in- 
dustry and  workers.  To  propose  extending 
the  OPIC  programs  to  U.S.  companies  that 
invest  in  Warsaw  Pact  nations  is  an  outrage. 
It  would  compromise  important  foreign 
policy,  national  security,  and  human  rights 
interests. 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point  let  me 
speak  to  the  argument  that  somehow 
we  are  going  to  lead  by  example  in  ex- 
tending American  industry,  the  vitali- 
ty of  American  industry  to  the  decay- 
ing Socialist  and  Communist  system  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  Soviet  leaders  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  leaders  do  not  respect  us  for 
doing  business  with  the  Communists, 
or  for  extending  them  technology. 
Mr.  Lenin  said  that- 
Western  capitalists  are  so  greedy  that 
they  are  going  to  sell  us  the  very  rope  with 
which  we  are  going  to  hang  them. 

That  is  not  a  statement  of  admira- 
tion. That  is  not  a  statement  of  sjrm- 
pathy  with  the  free  enterprise  system. 
That  is  a  statement  of  cynicism.  They 
cynically  regard  our  American  busi- 
ness community  as  being  so  interested 
in  profits  that  we  will  forgo  our  own 
security  interest  in  order  to  make  a 
dollar.  That  is  precisely  the  wrong 
message  to  send  to  them.  We  are  not 
helping  the  people  of  Hungary  by  ex- 
tending these  economic  benefits  to  the 
leadership  of  that  country.  We  are 
helping  the  leaders  who  control  the 
people  of  Hungary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  time 
and  again  from  people  from  Poland, 
refugees  from  Poland,  and  they  have 
said  not  to  give  aid  to  the  dictators  of 
Poland  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  leader- 
ship that  crushes  the  citizens  of 
Poland.  That  does  not  help  them  in 
their  struggle  as  a  people.  That  does 
not  help  the  country  in  the  sense  that 
it  helps  the  people. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  read  briefly  from  this 
letter  that  I  have  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  has  been  talked 
about  earlier  today  but  it  bears  repeat- 
ing. 

The  Department  of  Labor  sent  a 
letter  to  Lane  Kirkland  and  I  want  ev- 
erybody to  hear  this  one  more  time.  It 
says: 

I  agree  with  you  that  Hungary  does  not 
provide  its  workers  with  basic  rights  such  as 
freedom  of  association  and  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively.  The  Hun- 
garian Trade  Union  Council  is  basically  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist Party.  Also,  as  you  point  out,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  Hungary  may  be  in- 
creasing the  use  of  forced  labor.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Department  of  Labor  would  se- 
riously question  whether  Hungary  should 
be  eligible  for  OPIC  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  says  it 
all. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
read  the  third  paragraph  of  the  letter 
from  the  Teamsters  Union: 
We  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  can  wean  away  countries  like  Hunga- 
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I  ay  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
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I  would  ask  my  colleagues  if  they 
know  what  the  complaint  was,  the 
complaint  of  every  single  one  of  those 
business  people,  those  American  indus- 
tries? 

The  complaint  is  that  China  will  not 
let  them  produce  goods  and  distribute 
them  domestically.  They  told  me  that 
China  would  let  them  produce  goods 
but  the  goods  had  to  be  shipped  back 
to  America. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  in 
these  Communist  countries.  Hungary 
especially,  they  are  going  to  let  Ameri- 
cans produce  goods  at  slave  labor 
wages  which  are  not  going  to  help 
those  Hungarian  workers.  They  are 
still  going  to  be  under  the  same  terri- 
ble restrictions  that  they  are  under 
now.  They  are  not  going  to  let  the 
Hungarian  consumers,  the  people, 
have  access  to  those  goods.  They  are 
going  to  ship  those  goods  back  to 
America  so  that  we  would  be  hurting 
the  Hungarian  worker,  hurting  the 
Hungarian  consumer,  and  hurting  the 
American  worker  as  well.  That  is  why 
we  have  to  pass  the  Roth  amendment 
today. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  will  close  very  short- 
ly, but  let  me  cite  one  thing  to  my  col- 
leagues. In  1972,  under  a  program  of 
detente,  we  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  Bryant  grinders.  Those  grinders 
allowed  them  to  build  the  ball  bear- 
ings that  they  now  use  in  the  SS-18 
missiles  that  are  aimed  at  our  commu- 
nities today. 

Under  detente  they  have  achieved 
American  technology  that  has  accrued 
to  our  detriment.  That  is  precisely 
what  they  are  trying  to  achieve  in  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  name  of  national  securi- 
ty to  support  the  Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Roth  amendment,  but  I  intend  to  vote 
for  it  because  it  is  very  clear  on  the 
face  of  it  that  given  the  language  of 
the  legislation  which  requires  that 
there  be  adherence  to  internationally 
accepted  standards  of  worker  rights,  it 
simply  could  not  allow  this  legislation 
to  permit  Hungary  to  qualify  under 
the  OPIC  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that 
having  said  that  it  ill-behooves  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  who  whenever  we 
raise  issues  regarding  deprivation  of 
worker  rights  in  El  Salvador,  for  ex- 
ample, turning  a  blind  eye  to  that 
automatically,  or  given  the  struggle 
that  we  had  to  deprive  OPIC  benefits 
to  Chile,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
an  element  of  Hungary-bashing  in  this 
thing  which   is   ill-conceived   and   ill- 


founded.  The  fact  is  that  although  I 
think  Hungary  does  not  qualify  under 
the  OPIC  legislation,  without  ques- 
tion, the  experience  and  the  standard 
of  human  rights  generally  in  Hungary 
is  greater  than  any  place  else  in  the 
Eastern  bloc  nations.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  fact  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  limitation  on  family  unifica- 
tion, indeed  on  emigration  or  leaving 
of  Hungary  for  visits  by  any  citizen  of 
that  country. 

Indeed,  Hungary  has  come  a  long 
way.  The  hope  is  that  it  will  continue 
to  come  a  long  way.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  do  a  service  to  either  Hungary 
or  to  the  United  States  or  to  our 
mutual  relations  by  taking  this  occa- 
sion which,  if  denied,  the  benefits 
ought  to  be  done  on  strictly  technical 
grounds.  We  use  the  exercise  to  cover 
up  the  facts,  to  distort  the  facts,  and 
engage  in  basic  Communist  or  Hunga- 
ry-bashing. It  is  wrong.  It  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  this  country.  It  is  a  disservice  to 
our  relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  8. 
noes  9. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  237.  noes 
155.  not  voting  39.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  129] 
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Andrews 

Annunzio 

ApplPRate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballentter 

Barnard 

Bartlelt 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Coble 

Coelho 

Collins 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Dannemeyer 


AYES- 237 

Daub 

DavLs  (ID 

Davis  (Mil 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Ennlish 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fields 

Ford  (MI) 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Geka-s 

Gingrich 

Glickman 
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Goodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 


Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hergcr 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Ka.sich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 


Lloyd 

Rahall 

Smith.  Robert 

Lotl 

Rangel 

(OR) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ravenel 

Solomon 

Lujan 

Ray 

Spralt 

Lungren 

Regula 

St  Germain 

Mack 

Rhodes 

Staggers 

Madigan 

Ridge 

Stallings 

Martin  (ID 

Rinaldo 

Stangeland 

McCandless 

Roberts 

Stenholm 

McColIum 

Robinson 

Stump 

McCrery 

Rogers 

Sweeney 

McCurdy 

Rose 

Swindall 

McEwen 

Rostenkowski 

Tallon 

McGrath 

Roth 

Tauke 

Mfume 

Rowland  (CT) 

Tauzin 

Miller  (OH) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Taylor 

Miller  (WA) 

Russo 

Thomas  (GA) 

Molinari 

Savage 

Traficant 

Mollohan 

Saxton 

Traxler 

Montgomery 

Schaefer 

Valentine 

Moorhead 

Schroeder 

Volkmer 

Morrison  (CT) 

Schuette 

Vucanovich 

Morrison  (WA) 

Schuize 

Walgren 

Mrazek 

Schumer 

Walker 

Murphy 

Sensenbrenner 

Watkins 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Weber 

Natcher 

Shaw 

Weiss 

Neal 

Shays 

Weldon 

Nelson 

Shumway 

Whittaker 

Nielson 

Shuster 

Whitten 

Oxiey 

Sisisky 

Williams 

Packard 

Skeen 

Wilson 

Parris 

Skelton 

Wise 

Pashayan 

Slattery 

Wolf 

Patterson 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Wolpe 

Pease 

Smith  (NE) 

Wort  ley 

Perkins 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wylie 

Petri 

Smith  (TX) 

Yatron 

Pickle 

Smith.  Denny 

Young  (AK) 

Pursell 

(OR) 

Young (FL) 

Quillen 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 
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Ackerman 

Frank 

Nagle 

Akaka 

Prenzel 

Nowak 

Anderson 

Frost 

Oakar 

Aspin 

Gejdenson 

Oberstar 

Atkins 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Bates 

Gibbons 

Olin 

Beilenson 

Oilman 

Owens  (NY) 

Bereuter 

Gradison 

Owens  (UT) 

Bilbray 

Gray  (ID 

Panetta 

Boehlert 

Green 

Pelosi 

Boggs 

Guarini 

Penny 

Boland 

Gunderson 

Pepper 

Bonker 

Hamilton 

Pickett 

Borski 

Hawkins 

Porter 

Bosco 

Hochbrueckner 

Price 

Boucher 

Horton 

Richardson 

Broomfield 

Houghton 

Rodino 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Roe 

Campbell 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Cardin 

Jeffords 

Roybal 

Carper 

Johnson  (CT) 

Sabo 

Carr 

Jones  (NO 

Saiki 

Clarke 

Kastenmeier 

Sawyer 

Clay 

Kennedy 

Scheuer 

Clement 

Kleczka 

Schneider 

dinger 

Kostmayer 

Sikorski 

Coleman  (MO) 

LaPalce 

Skaggs 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lantos 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Conte 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Conyers 

Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Coyne 

Levin  (MI) 

Snowe 

Craig 

Levine  (CA) 

Solarz 

Crockett 

Lowry(WA) 

stark 

Darden 

Luken.  Thomas 

stokes 

Dellums 

Manton 

Stratlon 

Dicks 

Markey 

Studds 

Dingell 

Marlenee 

Sundquist 

DioGuardi 

Martinez 

Swift 

Dixon 

Matsui 

Synar 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Thomas  (CA) 

Durbin 

McCloskey 

Torres 

Dwyer 

McDade 

Torricelli 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Towns 

Edwards  (CA) 

McMillan  (NO 

Udall 

Pascell 

McMillen  (MD) 

Upton 

Fawell 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

Fazio 

Michel 

Vento 

Feighan 

Miller  (CA) 

Visclosky 

Pish 

Mineta 

Waxman 

Flake 

Moody 

Wheat 

Plorlo 

Morella 

Wyden 

Foley 

Myers 
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Alexander 

Dornan  (CA) 

Konnyu 

Anthony 

Duncan 

Leath  (TX) 

AuCoin 

Early 

Lukens.  Donald 

Biaggi 

Flippo 

MacKay 

Bonior 

Foglietta 

Martin  (NY) 

Brooks 

Ford  (TN) 

Mazzoli 

Bustamante 

Gallegly 

Mica 

Chandler 

Gaydos 

Moakley 

Chappell 

Hansen 

Nichols 

Coats 

Hughes 

Ortiz 

Crane 

Hutlo 

Ritter 

de  la  Garza 

Jones  (TN) 

Spence 

DePazio 

Kolter 

Yates 

D  1546 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nichols  for.  with  Mr.  Anthony 
against. 

Messrs.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota, 
BENNETT.  DERRICK.  PICKLE. 
LEHMAN  Of  California.  Mrs.  COL- 
LINS. Messrs.  LEWIS  of  Georgia. 
WOLPE,  BAKER.  LOWERY  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  BYRON.  Messrs.  GRAY 
of  Pennsylvania.  and  HERTEL 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson: 
Page  10,  insert  the  following  after  line  17 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordingly: 

SEC.  in».  SMAl.l.  and  minority .«»WNKI)  BISINESS- 
ES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration has  a  consistent  record  of  encour- 
aging United  States  business  investment  in 
the  worlds  developing  countries;  62  percent 
of  the  open  projects  supported  by  the  Cor- 
poration during  fiscal  year  1987  were  locat- 
ed in  the  poorest  of  developing  countries: 
and 

(2)  United  States  small  businesses  partici- 
pated in  34  percent  of  the  open  projects 
supported  by  the  Corporation  during  fiscal 
year  1987. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration should  continue  to  encourage 
United  States  small  businesses  to  invest  in 
the  worlds  developing  countries;  and 

(2)  the  Corporation  should  continue  to  en- 
courage United  States  small  businesses  that 
are  minority-owned  to  invest  in  the  world's 
developing  countries  as  these  businesses  are 
well  suited  to  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment needs  of  such  countries. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  and  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  the  Miscellaneous 


International  Affairs  Authorizations  Act  that 
would  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
should  continue  to  encourage  United  States 
small  businesses  and  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses to  Invest  in  the  worl(j's  developing 
countries. 

OPIC  was  established  to  "mobiize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  participation  of  U.S.  private  capital 
and  skills  in  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  less  developed  friendly  countries." 
OPIC  has  encouraged  American  tMiSiness  in- 
vestment in  the  worid's  developing  nations  for 
over  10  years  providing  qualified  investors 
with  insurance  against  certain  political  risks; 
loan  guaranties:  direct  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  cooperatives;  and  many  ottier  In- 
vestment-encouragement programs. 

OPIC  has  a  successful  record  insuring  or  fi- 
nancing 446  projects  in  61  countries  from 
fiscal  year  1985  through  1987.  It  Is  estimated 
that  these  projects  will  provide  developing 
countries  with  $8.7  billion  in  project  invest- 
ments and  $2.6  billion  in  additional  foreign  ex- 
change. Most  importantly,  in  fiscal  year  1987 
62  percent  of  these  projects  were  loc:ated  in 
the  poorest  of  developing  countries. 

U.S.  small  business  plays  an  integral  role 
participating  in  34  percent  of  the  open 
projects  supported  by  the  Corporation  during 
fiscal  year  1 987.  My  amendment  simply  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  OPIC 
should  continue  to  encourage  U.S.  small  busi- 
nesses to  invest  in  the  worid's  developing 
countries. 

My  amendment  also  states  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Corporation  should  contin- 
ue to  encourage  U.S.  small  businesses  that 
are  minority-owned  to  invest  in  the  world's  de- 
veloping countries.  Although  there  are  no 
exact  figures  on  how  many  minority-owned 
businesses  are  insured  by  OPIC,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  communicated  that  minority  business- 
es are  very  adaptable  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  needs  of  such  countries. 

There  are  many  minority-owned  businesses 
in  New  Mexico  but  not  one  is  currently  fi- 
nanced or  insured  by  the  Corporation.  My 
amendment  would  simply  highlight  the  fact 
that  OPIC  encourages  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses to  participate  so  that  they  may  begin 
to  take  advantage  of  this  international  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  this  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  has  discussed  with  me,  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
OPIC  has  a  consistent  record  in  en- 
couraging U.S.  business  investment  in 
the  poorest  developing  countries,  and 
that  it  should  continue  its  support  for 
small  and  minority-owned  business? 

Mi-.  RICHARDSON.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
this  amendment;  we  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  on  this  side  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 
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Sec 
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.  The  question  is  on 
offered  by  the  gentle- 
Mexico   [Mr.  RlCHARD- 


was  agreed  to. 

Are   there   addi- 
to  title  I? 
Clerk  will  designate  title 


title  II  is  as  follows: 

II-BOARD  FOR 

BROADCASTING 

ANSMITTKR  (  (INSTKl  (TION  AM) 

•;knization. 

)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Act,   Fiscal   Years   1988  and 

1383)  is  amended  to  read  as 


AtrrHo|«izATiON    of    Appropriations 

Construction  and 

—Section  8  of  the  Board  for 

Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 

amended  by  adding  at  the 

following: 

to  amounts  authorized  to 

under  subsection  (a)(1)(A), 

to  be  appropriated  wlth- 

llmltatlon  $24,000,000  to  the 

Iriernatlonal   Broadcasting   for 

construction  and  modem- 


s  uthorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
or  International  Broadcasting 
nay  be  necessary  for  the  costs 
.  construction  of  a  relay  sta- 
Amounts  appropriated  under 
authorized  to  be  made  avail- 


there    any 


CH4IRMAN.    Are 
to  title  II? 

further  amendments  are 

an  amendment  insert- 

of  the  bill  the  text  of 

passed  by  the  House  as  a 

B,  which  is  considered  as 

adopted,  as  follows: 
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iTLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
Interftational  Security  and  Develop- 
Act  of  1987". 
Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
ict  is  as  follows: 


title  and  table  of  contents. 
mJuTARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS 


106. 
107. 


TIT]  E 
INTERNAT  lONAL 

SEf.  201.  RADIO  ■  R 
MOI  IK 

Section  501fb 
Authorization 
1989  (101  Stat 
follows 

"(b) 
POR  Radio 

MODERNIZATIofi 

International 
U.S.C.  2877) 
end  thereof 

(d)  In  additon 
be  appropriat  id 
there  is  autho  rized 
out  fiscal  yea 
Board   for 
radio  transmHter 
ization. 

SEt-.     202.     BRollXASTINC;     REMY     STATION     IN      g^^ 


Sec.  101.  Forfelgn  military  sales  credits. 

Sec.  102.  Mil  tary  assistance  program. 

Sec.  103.  Inti  rnational    military    education 

ind  training. 
Sec.  104.  Pea  cekeeping  operations. 
Sec.  105.  Co<  peratlve    training    agreements 

with  major  non-NATO  allies. 


Sales  from  stocks. 
Financing  for  commercial  leasing 
arrangements. 

108.  Terms   of    foreign    military    sales 
credits. 

109.  Waiver    of    penalty    interest    on 
PMS  arrearages. 

Sec.  110.  Enforcement  and  processing  of 
arms  export  licensing  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  111.  Biennial  review  of  the  Interna- 
tional Traffic  in  Arms  Regula- 
tions. 

Sec.  112.  Reciprocal  leasing. 

Sec.  113.  Sales  of  antitank  shells  containing 
a  depleted  uranium  penetrator 
component. 

Sec.  114.  Exclusion  of  salaries  from  prices 
of  certain  FMS  sales. 

Sec.  115.  FMS  Guaranty  Reserve  Fund. 

Sec.  116.  Conditions  on  sales  of  F-15s  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Sec.  117.  Restrictions  on  FMS  sales  of 
STINGER  missiles. 

Sec.  118.  Notice  to  Congress  regarding  pos- 
sible missiles  sales. 

Sec.  119.  Limitations  on  military  assistance. 
TITLE  II-ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

Sec.  201.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  202.  Authority  to  use  funds  for  emer- 
gency assistance. 

Sec.  203.  Segregated  accounts  for  cash 
transfers. 

Sec.  204.  Use  of  ESF  assistance  to  promote 
long-term  development. 

Sec.  205.  Prohibition  on  use  of  ESF  assist- 
ance for  port  or  terminal  con- 
struction projects  detrimental 
to  United  States  farmers. 

Sec.  206.  Purchase  of  United  States  goods 
and  services  with  ESF  assist- 
ance. 

207.  Tied  aid  credit  program. 

208.  Restriction  on  use  of  funds  for  nu- 
clear facilities. 

TITLE  III-DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
301.  Agriculture,     rural     development, 
and  nutrition. 

Sec.  302.  Child  survival  fund. 

Sec.  303.  Population  and  health. 

Sec.  304.  Education  and  human  resources 
development. 

Sec.  305.  Cooperative  development  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  306.  Energy,  private  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, and  selected  devel- 
opment activities. 

Sec.  307.  Sustainable  development. 

Sec.  308.  Private  sector  revolving  fund. 

Sec.  309.  Protecting  biological  diversity. 

Sec.  310.  Private  sector  assistance. 

Sec.  311.  Limitation  relating  to  develop- 
ment assistance. 

Sec.  312.  Enhancing  the  private-public  part- 
nership for  foreign  assistance. 

Sec.  313.  Use  of  foreign  assistance  loan  re- 
payments for  development  as- 
sistance activities. 

Sec.  314.  Providing  credit  for  the  poor  In 
developing  countries. 

Sec.  315.  Assistance  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  AIDS  in  developing 
countries. 

Sec.  316.  AIDS  education. 

Sec.  317.  Minority  set-aside. 

Sec.  318.  International  cooperation  to  pro- 
tect biological  diversity. 
TITLE  IV-OTHER  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS  AND  AUTHORIZATIONS 
Part  A— Foreign  Assistance  Act  Programs 

Sec.  401.  American  schools  and  hospitals. 

Sec.  402.  Housing  guaranty  program. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec.  403.  Agricultural  and  productive  credit 
and  self-help  community  devel- 
opment programs. 

Sec.  404.  Trade  credit  insurance  program. 

Sec.  405.  Voluntary  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  406.  International  disaster  assistance. 

Sec.  407.  Antiterrorism  assistance  program. 

Sec.  408.  Trade  and  development  program. 

Sec.  409.  Operating  expenses  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Part  B— Public  Law  480  and  Section  416 
Programs 

Sec.  421.  Promoting  biological  diversity. 

Sec.  422.  Period  for  agency  response:  period 
for  comments  on  agency  guide- 
lines. 

Sec.  423.  Farmer-to- farmer  program  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Sec.  424.  Multiyear  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 416(b). 

Sec.  425.  Minimum  level  of  food  assistance. 

TITLE  V-INTERNATIONAL 

NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec.  501.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  502.  Development  of  herbicides  for 
aerial  coca  eradication. 

Sec.  503.  Procurement  of  weapons  to 
defend  aircraft  involved  in  nar- 
cotics control  efforts. 

Sec.  504.  Pilot  and  aircraft  maintenance 
training  for  narcotics  control 
activities. 

Sec.  505.  Reallocation  of  funds  withheld 
from  countries  which  fall  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  halt  il- 
licit drug  production  or  traf- 
ficking. 

Sec.  506.  Waiver  of  restrictions  on  United 
States  assistance  for  certain 
major  drug-transit  countries. 

Sec.  507.  Reports  and  restrictions  concern- 
ing certain  countries. 

Sec.  508.  United  States  reliance  on  licit 
opium  gum  from  foreign 
sources. 

Sec.  509.  Assistance  for  Bolivia. 

Sec.  510.  Assistance  for  Peru. 

Sec.  511.  Assistance  for  Mexico. 

Sec.  512.  Cooperative  nonmajor  drug-tran- 
sit countries. 

Sec.  513.  Increased  funding  for  AID  drug 
education  programs. 

Sec.  514.  Development  of  model  treaties 
and  comprehensive  antidrug 
laws. 

Sec.  515.  Reporting  on  transfer  of  U.S. 
assets. 

Sec.  516.  Establishment  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can regional  anti-narcotics 
police  force. 

Sec.  517.  Establishment  of  a  regional  anti- 
narcotics  training  center  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Sec.  518.  Importance  of  suppressing  inter- 
national narcotics  trafficking. 

Sec.  519.  Information  from  other  agencies 
In  annual  narcotics  control  re- 
ports. 

Sec.  520.  Expression  in  numerical  terms  of 
maximum  achievable  reduc- 
tions in  illicit  drug  production. 

Sec.  521.  Reports  on  assistance  denied. 
TITLE  VI— EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Sec.  601.  Assistance  for  Israel. 
Sec.  602.  Assistance  for  Egypt. 
Sec.  603.  Cooperative  scientific  and  techno- 
logical projects. 


Sec.  604.  Use  of  certain  deobligated  funds 
for  projects  in  the  Middle  East 
and  for  additional  assistance 
for  American  hospitals  abroad. 

Sec.  605.  West  Bank  and  Gaza  development 
initiative. 

Sec.  606.  Foreign  military  sales  for  Jordan. 

Sec.  607.  Use  of  chemical  weapons  in  the 
Near  East. 

Sec.  608.  Assistance  for  Greece. 

Sec.  609.  Assistance  for  Turkey. 

Sec.  610.  Cyprus. 

Sec.  611.  Turkish  occupation  troops  and 
Greek  military  forces  on 
Cyprus. 

Sec.  612.  Excess  defense  articles  for  NATO 
southern  flank  countries  and 
major  non-NATO  allies  on  the 
southern  and  southeastern 
flank  of  NATO. 

Sec.  613.  Assistance  for  Poland. 

Sec.  614.  United  States  contributions  to  the 
Anglo-Irish  International 

Fund. 

Sec.  615.  Annual  reports  on  economic  condi- 
tions in  Egypt,  Israel,  Turkey, 
and  Portugal. 

Sec.  616.  Reporting  requirements. 

Sec.  617.  Syrian  sponsorship  and  support 
for  terrorism. 

Sec.  618.  Human  rights  in  Bulgaria. 

Sec.  619.  Human  rights  in  Romania. 

Sec.  620.  Plight  of  Jews  in  Arab  countries. 

Sec.  621.  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 

in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

TITLE  VII— WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Part  A— Central  America 

Sec.  701.  Central  America  democracy, 
peace,  and  development  initia- 
tive. 

Sec.  702.  Military  aircraft  transfers. 

Sec.  703.  Economic  assistance  for  Central 
America. 

Sec.  704.  Suspension  of  assistance  if  a  mili- 
tary coup  occurs. 

Sec.  705.  Assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

Sec.  706.  Assistance  for  Guatemala. 

Sec.  707.  Refugees  in  Honduras. 

Sec.  708.  Assistance  for  Costa  Rica. 

Sec.  709.  Assistance  for  implementation  of 
regional  peace  agreement. 

Sec.  710.  Restrictions  on  assistance  to 
Panama. 

Sec.  711.  Nicaragua. 

Sec.  712.  Restrictions  on  assistance  to 
police. 

Sec.  713.  Economic  growth  in  Central 
America. 

Sec.  714.  Relations  with  the  private  sector 
in  El  Salvador. 

Sec.  715.  Peace,  pluralism,  and  democracy 
in  Nicaragua. 

Sec.  716.  Arias  peace  Initiative. 

Sec.  717.  Central  American  peace  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  718.  January  22  Movement  of  Mothers 
of  Political  Prisoners  and 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua. 

Part  B— South  America 

Sec.  721.  Military  assistance  for  Paraguay. 

Sec.  722.  Nonlethal  military  assistance  for 
Uruguay. 

Sec.  723.  Economic  Assistance  for  Uruguay. 

Sec.  724.  Policy  regarding  Chile. 

Sec.  725.  Suspension  of  OPIC  programs  for 
Chile. 

Sec.  726.  Restrictions  on  training  assistance 
for  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
Part  C— The  Caribbean 

Sec.  741.  Assistance  for  Haiti. 

Sec.  742.  Caribbean  development  plan. 

Sec.  743.  Assistance  for  the  Eastern  Carib- 
bean. 


Sec.  744.  Annual  report  on  Soviet  military 
assistance  to  Cuba. 
Part  D— Provisions  Relating  to  the 
Region  Generally 
Sec.  761.  Condition   on   military   assistance 
for  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. 
Sec.  762.  Allocations   of   economic   support 

fund  assistance. 
Sec.  763.  Inter-American  Foundation. 
Sec.  764.  Administration  of  justice  program. 
Sec.  765.  Caribbean-Central  American 

scholarship  partnership. 

Sec.  766.  Assistance  to  Nicaragua  by  other 

countries. 

TITLE  VIII-AFRICA 

Part  A— Africa  Famine  Recovery  and 

Development 


Sec.  801. 

Sec.  802. 

Sec.  803. 

Sec.  804. 

Sec.  805. 

Sec.  806. 

Sec.  807. 


Sec.  808. 


Short  title. 

Africa  famine  recovery  and  devel- 
opment. 

Reports  to  Congress. 

Conforming  amendments. 

African  famine  assistance. 

African  Development  Foundation. 

United  States  trade  restrictions  on 
products  from  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Effective  date. 


Part  B— Other  Provisions  Relating  to 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 

Sec.  821.  Balance-of-payments  support  for 
countries  in  Africa. 

Sec.  822.  Support  for  the  Southern  Africa 
Development  Coordination 
Conference. 

Sec.  823.  Assistance  for  Zaire. 

Sec.  824.  Assistance  for  Liberia. 

Sec.  825.  Policy  regarding  Kenya. 

Sec.  826.  Policy  regarding  Sudan. 

Sec.  827.  Assistance  for  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Mozambique. 

Sec.  828.  Restriction  on  military  assistance 
to  countries  exporting  oil  to 
South  Africa. 

Sec.  829.  Study  and  report  on  attempts  to 
undermine  import  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

Sec.  830.  Economic  assistance  for  sub-Saha- 
ran Africa. 

Sec.  831.  South  Africa. 

Part  C— Northern  Africa 

Sec.  841.  Policy  regarding  Tunisia. 
Sec.  842.  Western  Sahara. 

TITLE  IX-ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
Part  A— East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


Support  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Cambodian 
people. 

Assistance  for  the  Cambodian 
people. 

Policies  regarding  Vietnam. 

Japanese  Middle  East  policies. 

Annual  ref)ort  regarding  Korea. 

Assistance  for  the  Philippines. 

South  Pacific  regional  programs; 
scholarships. 

Authority  to  stockpile  defense  ar- 
ticles in  Thailand  and  Korea. 

Refugees  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Cooperation  on  POW/MIA  issue. 

Security  assistance  and  arms 
export  control  preferences  for 
New  Zealand. 

Human  rights  policy  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Transfers  of  Silkworm  missiles  to 
Iran  by  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

Part  B— South  Asia 
Sec.  921.  Assistance  for  the  Afghan  people. 


Sec.  901. 


Sec.  902. 

Sec.  903. 

Sec.  904. 

Sec.  905. 

Sec.  906. 

Sec.  907. 

Sec.  908. 

Sec.  909. 
Sec.  910. 
Sec.  911. 


Sec.  912. 
Sec.  913. 


Sec. 

922 

Sec. 

923 

Sec. 

924 

Sec. 

925 

Sec. 

926 

Sec. 

927 

Sec. 

928 

Sec. 

929 

Sec. 

930 

Sec. 

931 

Sec. 

932 
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.  Democracy  In  Bangladesh. 

.  Israel-India  relations. 

.  Waiver  for  Pakistan  of  section  669 
prohibition  on  assistance. 

.  Sales    of    military    equipment    to 
Pakistan. 

.  Democracy  and  human  rights  in 
Pakistan. 

.  Illicit  drug  production  and  traf- 
ficking in  Pakistan. 

.  Limitation  on  development  assist- 
ance for  India. 

.  Armual  report  on  Pakistan. 

.  Human  rights  of  the  Sikhs  in  the 
Punjab  of  India. 

.  Administration  policy  on  Afghani- 
stan. 

.  Policies  pursued  by  India. 

TITLE  X-PEACE  CORPS 
Sec.  1001.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  1002.  Passenger  automobiles. 
Sec.  1003.  Technical  publications. 
Sec.  1004.  Prohibition  on  Peace  Corps  fund- 
ing of  abortions. 
Sec.  1005.  Peace  Corps  health  services  pilot 
program. 

TITLE  XI-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1101.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  1102.  Uses  of  foreign  currencies. 

Sec.  1103.  Comprehensive  annual  reports 
on  foreign  assistance.  ^ 

Sec.  1104.  Reprogrammings  of  assistance. 

Sec.  1105.  Foreign  assistance  allocation  re- 
ports. 

Sec.  1106.  Foreign  debt  repayment. 

Sec.  1107.  Annual  foreign  assistance  report. 

Sec.  1108.  Foreign  assistance  accountabil- 
ity. 

Sec.  1109.  Coordination  of  all  United  States 
assistance  for  foreign  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Sec.  1 1 10.  Technical  corrections. 

Sec.  1111.  Countries  which  import  sugar 
from  Cuba. 

Sec.  1112.  Early  warning  system  regarding 
multilateral  development  bank 
loans. 

Sec.  1 1 13.  Independent  labor  unions. 

Sec.  1114.  Prohibition  on  assistance  to 
Communist  countries. 

Sec.  1115.  Restriction  on  foreign  assistance 
to  certain  countries. 

Sec.  1116.  Reports  on  Communist  countries 
receiving  United  States  hu- 
manitarian disaster  relief  as- 
sistance. 

Sec.  1117.  Payment  of  import  duties  and 
other  fees  concerning  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

Sec.  1118.  Mineral  Imports  from  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Sec.  1119.  Effectiveness  of  United  States 
economic  assistance. 

Sec.  1120.  Assistance  to  countries  receiving 
supersonic  fighter  aircraft 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  1121.  Coordination     of     congressional 
policy  toward  assessed  contri- 
butions to  International  organi- 
zations. 
TITLE  XII-ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  BASE  RIGHTS  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  1201.  Additional  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Sec.  1202.  Foreign  military  sales  program 
ceiling. 

Sec.  1203.  Maintenance  of  military  balance 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

TITLE  XIII— ASSISTANCE  TO  POLAND 

Sec.  1301.  Short  title. 
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Sec.  1302.  Piiiding 
Sec.  1303.  AgJ-icultural 
Sec.  1304.  Ekitiation 


Sec.  1305.  Us  ( 

Sec.  1306. 

Sec.  1307. 

Sec.  1308.  Provision 


TITLE  XIV 
CAL 


WEAP  ONS 


Sec.  1401. 

Sec.  1402. 

Sec.  1403. 

Sec.  1404. 


Sec.  1405. 

TITLE 
Sec.  1501 


Sec.  1502. 
Sec.  1503. 


Sec.  1504. 
Sec.  1505. 

Sec.  1506. 

Sec.  1507. 

Sec.  1508. 

Sec.  1509. 

Sec.  1510. 

Sec.  1511. 


R<  port 


Sec.  1512. 
TITLE  I— I 


D<  mocracy  i 
MIL  iTARY 


ANE 

SEC.  101.  KOREI 


se;  itence 


<50 


1.0(0 


(a)   AUTHOIJIZATIONS 

The  first 
Arms   Expor 
read  as  foUc  is 
appropriated 
this  Act  $3 
and  $3,950.1 

(b) 
31(b)(1)  of  that 
follows: 

•'(b)(1) 
tended  unde 
exceed  $3 
and  $3,950 


Agcrec  ITE 


Th; 


1.9!  0 
i,0(  0 


5(4( 


SEC.  102.  .VIILIItXKY 

Section 
ance  Act  of 
lows: 

••(a)(1)  Thtre 
priated  to 
purposes  of 
fiscal  year 
year  1989.". 

SEC.    IM.   INT|RNATI<>NAL 


-The  e 


(a)  AUTHOfllZATIONS 

Section  542 
1961  is 
•Sec.  542. 

TIONS.— 

priated  to 
purposes   o: 
fiscal  year 
year  1989. " 

(b)  Htnu^ 
Programs. 
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for  science  and  technol- 
agreement. 

Assistance        for 
1  >oland. 

of  surplus  agricultural 
I  ommodities. 
of  Polish  currencies. 
Elfcible  activities. 
Jofiit  commission. 

of  medical  supplies  and 

1  lospital  equipment  to  Poland. 
CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGl- 
NONPROLIFERATION 

Finding  and  policy. 

ation-risk  assessment. 
Artiual  report  on  proliferation. 

al       Industry       Advisory 
( iroup. 
Consultation  with  Congress. 

-OTHER  PROVISIONS 
Hilman  rights  abuses  by  the  gov- 

I  mment  of  Cuba. 
Cnild  labor  rights. 

...  on  process  of  interagency 
;  eview   of  certain   agreements 
nth  controlled  countries. 
So(ith  African  uranium  exports. 
t  on  Soviet  hard  currency 
j  ources  and  uses. 

policy  on  Jewish  emigra- 
ion. 

human  rights  policy  and 
he  summit. 
Cc  mprehensive   foreign  debt  in- 
ormation. 

on  United  Nations-based 
espionage. 
R<  view  of  United  States  partici- 

)ation  in  the  United  Nations. 
Hi  man  rights  violations  in  Tibet 
)y    the    Peoples   Republic   of 
Ihina. 

in  Taiwan. 

ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES 
RELATED  PROGRAMS 


N  MILITARY  SALES  CREniTS. 

OF  Appropriations.— 

of  section  31(a)  of  the 

Control  Act  is  amended  to 

_.  '"There  are  authorized  to  be 

to  the  President  to  carry  out 

.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 

,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

Program  Ceiling.— Section 

Act  is  amended  to  read  as 


toUl  amount  of  credits  ex- 
section  23  of  this  Act  may  not 
.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.'. 

ASSISTAN(  E  HR<h;RA.M. 

a)(l)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
President  to  carry  out  the 
this  chapter  $950,000,000   for 
1988  and  $950,000,000  for  fiscal 


tie 


MILITARY    EDl'CATION 
AhD  TRAININC. 

. OF  Appropriations.— 

)f  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
ameifded  to  read  as  follows: 

Authorizations  of  Appropria- 
are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
he  President  to  carry  out  the 
this   chapter    $55,851,000    for 
1988  and  $55,851,000  for  fiscal 


Rights   Training    in    IMET 
-  Chapter  5  of  part  II  of  that  Act 


is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  ■JIS.  Hl'MAN  RICHTSTRAININC. 

"Respect  for  internationally  recognized 
humsui  rights  shall  be  an  important  compo- 
nent of  the  assistance  provided  to  any  coun- 
try under  this  chapter  for  any  fiscal  year.". 

(c)  School  of  the  Americas.— Chapter  5 
of  part  II  of  that  Act  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

SEC.  -MT.  S<  IHM>I.  OF  the  AMERICAS. 

"Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  chapter,  up  to  $3,000,000  each  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  the  fixed  base  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  United  States  Army  School 
of  the  Americas. ". 

SE«'.  lOL  PEACEKEEPIN*;  OPERATIONS. 

Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. $31,689,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$31,689,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 
SEC.  10.V  c<m)per.ative  traimnc;  acreements 
with  major  n«»n-nato  allies. 

Section  21(g)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  with  other  countries 
which  are  major  non-NATO  allies, "  after 
"New  Zealand,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "major 
non-NATO  allies'  means  those  countries 
designated  as  major  non-NATO  allies  for 
purposes  of  section  1105  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  of  Fiscal  Year 
1987.". 

SEC.  i««.  sales  from  stocks. 

Section  21  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(j)  In  the  case  of  a  sale  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  the  President  may 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  replace- 
ment major  defense  equipment  if  the  eligi- 
ble country  or  international  organization 
provides  the  United  States  Government 
with  a  dependable  undertaking  as  described 
in  section  22(a)  of  this  Act.  The  authority  of 
this  subsection  may  be  exercised  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. ". 

SE(.   107.  FINANCIN(;   FOR  (itMMERCIAL  LE.XSINC; 
ARKANCE.MENTS. 

Section  23(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  authority  of  this  section  may 
be  used  to  provide  financing  to  Israel  fo- 
the  procurement  by  leasing  (including  leas- 
ing with  an  option  to  purchase)  of  defense 
articles  from  United  States  commercial  sup- 
pliers if  the  President  determines  that  there 
are  compelling  foreign  policy  or  national  se- 
curity reasons  for  those  defense  articles 
being  provided  by  commercial  lease  rather 
than  by  govemment-to-government  sale 
under  this  Act.". 

SEC.    ion.   terms   of    FOREMiN    MILITARY    SALES 
CREHITS. 

(a)  When  Interest  Rates  Determined.— 
Section  23(c)(2)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  paren- 
thetical phrase  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  23(c)  of  that 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Loan  agreements  made  on  market 
rate  terms  pursuant  to  this  section  after 
September  30.  1984.  may  be  amended  to  fix 
the  interest  rates  applicable  to  undisbursed 


SEC.     lilt. 


funds  as  of  the  time  each  disbursement  is 
made.  The  authority  of  this  paragraph  may 
be  exercised  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.". 

SEC.  IW.  WAIVER  OF  PENALTY  INTEREST  ON  FMS 
ARREAR.U.ES. 

Section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  The  President  may  waive  the  collec- 
tion of  penalty  charges  that  have  accrued  or 
may  accrue  on  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  24.  The  authority  of  this 
subsection  may  be  exercised  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts.". 

ENFORCEMENT  ANI)  PR<KESSiM;  OF 
ARMS  EXHORT  LICENSINC  REQCIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Registration  Fees  for  Munitions 
Control  Licenses.— Section  38(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)(A)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989.  $250,000  of  registration  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
credited  to  a  Department  of  State  account, 
to  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. Fees  credited  to  that  account  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  for— 

"(i)  contract  personnel  to  assist  in  the 
evaluation  of  munitions  control  license  ap- 
plications, reduce  processing  time  for  license 
applications,  and  improve  monitoring  of 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  licenses;  and 

"(ii)  the  automation  of  munitions  control 
functions  and  the  processing  of  munitions 
control  license  applications,  including  the 
development,  procurement,  and  utilization 
of  computer  equipment  and  related  soft- 
ware. 

"(B)  Funds  made  available  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  those  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A),  and  this  limitation  may  not  be  waived 
under  the  authority  of  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

"(C)  The  authority  of  this  paragraph  may 
be  exercised  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.". 

(b)  Disqualification  and  Forfeiture  for 
Violations  of  International  Traffic  in 
Arms  Regulations.— Section  38  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following: 

"(d)(1)  No  contract  between  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  a  person  convicted  or  debarred 
for  a  violation  of  this  section  or  section  39. 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  either 
section,  may  be  approved  for  financing 
under  this  Act  during  the  twelve  months 
following  the  date  of  such  conviction  or  de- 
barment. 

■"(2)(A)  Any  person  who  is  convicted  for  a 
violation  of  this  section  or  section  39.  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  under  either  sec- 
tion, shall  (in  addition  to  any  other  penalty) 
forfeit  to  the  United  States— 

"(i)  any  of  that  person's  interest  in,  securi- 
ty of,  claim  against,  or  property  or  contrac- 
tual rights  of  any  kind  in  any  defense  arti- 
cle or  other  tangible  item  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  violation; 

"(ii)  any  of  that  person's  interest  in.  secu- 
rity of.  claim  against,  or  property  or  con- 
tractual rights  of  any  kind  in  any  defense 
article  or  other  tangible  item  that  was  used 
in— 

"(I)  the  export  or  attempt  to  export,  or 
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"(ID  the  contribution,  gift,  commission,  or 
fee  that  was  paid  or  offered  or  agreed  to  be 
paid, 
that  was  the  subject  of  the  violation;  and 

"(iii)  any  of  that  person's  property  consti- 
tuting, or  derived  from,  any  proceeds  ob- 
tained directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of 
the  violation. 

•'(B)  The  procedures  in  any  forfeiture 
under  this  paragraph,  and  the  duties  and 
authorities  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  any  forfeiture  action  under  this 
paragraph  or  with  respect  to  any  property 
that  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  governed  by  section 
1963  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Any 
new  budget  authority  provided  by  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  exercised  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 38  of  that  Act,  as  enacted  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1, 
1987  (whichever  is  later),  and  applies— 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion (d).  with  respect  to  convictions  or  de- 
barments occurring  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  that  subsection;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (d).  with  respect  to  convictions  based 
on  conduct  occurring  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  subsection. 

SKC.  111.  BIENNIAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL TRAFFIC  IN  ARMS  RECiCLATIONS. 

Section  38(f)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "At  least  once  every  2  years,  the 
President  shall  review  the  regulations  issued 
to  carry  out  this  section,  including  the  items 
listed  on  the  United  States  Munitions  List. 
in  order  to  determine  what  changes  in  those 
regulations  are  appropriate,  including  deter- 
mining what  items,  if  any.  no  longer  war- 
rant export  controls  under  this  section. 
Based  on  each  such  review,  the  President 
shall  revise  those  regulations  as  necessary 
and  shall  publish  a  revised  compilation  of 
those  regulations.". 

SEC.  11-2.  RECIHRCHAL  LEASINC. 

Section  61(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  in  subparagraph  (B)  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year  1987  and  only  with 
respect  to  one  country  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989 
and  only  with  respect  to  one  country  each 
such  year". 

SEC.  11.1.  SALES  OF  ANTITANK  SHELI.S  CONTAININ(; 
A  OEPLETEI)  IRANICM  PENCTRATOR 
COMPONENT. 

The  President  may  not  sell  any  M833  anti- 
tank shells,  or  any  comparable  antitank 
shells  containing  a  depleted  uranium  pene- 
trator  component,  to  any  country  other 
than— 

(Da  country  which  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  or 

(2)  a  country  which  has  been  designated 
as  a  major  non-NATO  ally  for  purposes  of 
section  1105  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987. 

SEC.  114.  EXCLCSION  OF  SALARIES  FROM  PRICES 
OF  CERTAIN  FMS  SALES. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  503(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or  from  funds  made 
available  on  a  nonrepayable  basis  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act," 
after  "under  paragraph  (3)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  Coast 
Guard)"  after  "Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States". 


SEC.  11.V  FMS<;CARANTY  RESERVE  FIND. 

The  authority  contained  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  24(c)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  shall  be  exercised  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  for  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  honor  their  loan  guarantee  con- 
tracts and  to  make  all  payments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  required  by  those  con- 
tracts according  to  their  original  payment 
schedules. 

SEC.  1  Ifi.  CONDITIONS  ON  SALI':S  OF  F-I.Vk  TO  SAI'III 
ARABIA. 

Any  sale  or  other  transfer  to  Saudi  Arabia 
by  the  United  States  of  F-15  aircraft  shall 
be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Any  P-15  aircraft  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred  to  Saudi  Arabia  shall  be  limited 
to  models  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

(2)  The  United  States  shall  not  sell  or  oth- 
erwise transfer  to  Saudi  Arabia  the  F-15-E 
or  other  advanced  aircraft  with  a  ground 
attack  capability  and  shall  not  upgrade  ex- 
isting Saudi  aircraft  to  that  capability. 

(3)  Saudi  Arabia  shall  not  possess  more 
than  60  F-15  aircraft  »t  any  one  time, 
except  that  additional  replacement  F-15  air- 
craft may  be  held  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  expense  of  Saudi  Arabia,  for  shipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  only  after  the  F»resident  no- 
tifies the  Congress  that  the  existing  inven- 
tory of  F-15  aircraft  held  by  Saudi  Arabia  is 
less  than  60  and,  then,  only  on  a  one-for-one 
replacement  basis  as  each  F-15  aircraft  is 
totally  removed  from  the  inventory  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

SEC.  117.  RESTRUTIONS  ON  FMS  SAi.l':S  OF  STINC- 
ER  MISSILES. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  not  sell  any  STINGER  air  de- 
fense guided  missile  (or  any  other  man-port- 
able ground-to-air  missile  with  comparable 
advanced  technology)  to  any  foreign  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  force  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

(Da  transfer  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  the  armed  forces  of  a 
member  nation  of  that  organization; 

(2)  a  transfer  to  the  armed  forces  of  a 
country  designated  as  major  non-NATO  ally 
for  purposes  of  section  1105  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  Fiscal  Year 
198T; 

(3)  a  transfer  otherwise  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  by  an  Act  or  joint 
resolution  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  or 

(4)  a  transfer  if  the  President  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that— 

(A)  an  unforeseen  emergency  exists  which 
requires  the  immediate  transfer  of  the  mis- 
siles: and 

(B)  no  other  air  defense  system  can  meet 
the  air  defense  needs  of  the  recipient. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  which  assesses  the  global  threat 
caused  by  the  proliferation  of  man-portable 
ground-to-air  missiles  with  ad\anced  tech- 
nology comparable  to  that  of  the  STINGER 
missile,  without  regard  to  the  country  of 
origin  of  those  missiles.  This  report  shall 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  danger  of  such 
missiles  being  used  in  acts  of  terrorism. 

SEC.  I  IK.  NOTICE  TO  CONliRESS  RECAROIKiCi  POSSI- 
KLE  MISSILES  SALES. 

(a)  Price  and  Availability  Reborts.— Sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "$7,000,000 
or  more"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  or  of  any  missiles,  rock- 
ets, or  associated  launchers  or  any  artillery 
projectiles  (without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  possible  sale)."  after  "$25,000,000  or 
more";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or "  after  "$7,000,000 
or  more"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  or  of  any  missiles,  rock- 
ets, or  associated  launchers  or  any  artillery 
projectiles  (without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  proposed  sale). "  after  "$25,000,000  or 
more". 

(b)  Notifications  in  the  Absence  of 
Recent  Price  and  Availabiuty  Report 
Listing.— 

(1)  Sales  subject  to  notification  re- 
quirement.—Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion applies  with  respect  to  any  letter  or 
offer  to  sell  any  missiles,  rockets,  or  associ- 
ated launchers  or  any  artillery  projectiles 
(without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  sale) 
if.  within  the  preceding  6  months,  a  listing 
has  not  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  28  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  with  respect  to  that  sale  and  if 
section  36(b)  of  that  Act  does  not  apply. 

(2)  Requirement  por  notification.— 
Before  issuing  any  letter  of  offer  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  the  President  shall  notify 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  Any 
such  notification  shall  contain  the  informa- 
tion required  in  a  certification  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(3)  Time  for  notification.— The  notifica- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  less  than  30  days  before  the 
letter  of  offer  is  issued,  unless  the  President 
states  in  the  notification  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  requires  the  proposed  sale  in 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  President  states  that  such  an 
emergency  exists,  he  shall  include  a  detailed 
justification  for  his  determination,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  emergency  circum- 
stances which  necessitate  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  the  letter  of  offer  and  a  discussion 
of  the  national  security  issues  involved. 

SEC.  119.  limitations  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  General  Assembly  Votes.— Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  title 
may  not  be  allocated  to  any  country  whose 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly Plenary  differed  from  the  United  States 
position  by  more  than  90  percent,  as  record- 
ed in  the  most  recent  Department  of  State 
report  entitled  "Report  to  the  Congress  on 
Voting  Practices  in  the  United  Nations", 
unless  the  President  determines,  and  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  that  national  security 
or  humanitarian  reasons  justify  furnishing 
such  assistance  to  that  country. 

(b)  Most  Recent  Report  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  applying  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1988  assist- 
ance, the  most  recent  such  report  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  report  dated  April  23, 
1987; 

(2)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1989  assist- 
ance, the  most  recent  such  report  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  next  annual  report  sub- 
mitted after  that  date;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  such  assistance  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  most  recent 
report  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  last  such 
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"(a)  There 
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iCONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
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a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
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chapter    $3,380,812,000    for 
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a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
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SBC.  2M.   USE  pr  ESE  ASSISTANCE  TO  PROMOTE 
Ml  HC-TERM  DEVELOPMENT. 

Chapter  4  c  f  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
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i.on<;-term  development. 

That   Assistance   be 

Long-Term    Develop- 

oUowing    requirements    apply 

;o  any  country  with  an  annual 

of  less  than  $2,500  which 

,ance  under  this  chapter: 

40  percent  of  that  assistance 

1988,  and  at  least  50  percent 

,_  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 

_  used  for  projects  and  sector 

accordance  with  chapter  1  of 


■emaining    assistance   shall   be 
specific  economic  policy  re- 
serve United  States  national 

will  contribute  to  long-term 
development:  and 


that  are  in  addition  to  re- 

\  rould  otherwise  be  undertaken. 


rel  arms 


significant  reforms  already  being 
.  which  will  be  directly  support- 
a  sistance,  or 

1  eforms  being  promoted  by  the 

in  conjunction  with  the  ef- 

donors. 
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FOR    Certain    Coun- 
(a)  does  not  apply  with 
country- 
receives  $5,000,000  or  less  in  as- 
this  chapter  for  a  fiscal  year; 


EXI  UPTIONS 

i.— Sub!  ection 


••(2)  with  which  the  United  States  has  an 
agreement  providing  the  United  States  with 
base  rights  in  that  country. 

•■(c)  Waiver  in  Certain  Circumstances.— 
The  percentage  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  assistance  for  a  country  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  that  the  President  deter- 
mines that  significant  unforeseen  circum- 
stances exist  which  necessitate  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  for  that  country  without 
regard  to  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1). 
The  reprogramming  notice  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  634A  with  re- 
spect to  that  assistance  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  significant  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances which  require  the  waiver  and  a 
justification  for  the  waiver. 

•(d)  Definitions  of  Long-Term  Economic 
Development  and  Economic  Policy 
Reform.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  long-term  economic  devel- 
opment' means  progress  in  achieving  the 
policy  objectives  set  forth  in  chapter  1  of 
part  I:  and 

••(2)  the  term  economic  policy  reforms 
means  macro-economic  reforms  such  as 
changes  in  interest  rates  to  encourage 
saving,  divestiture  of  state-owned  enter- 
prises and  the  development  of  the  private 
sector,  revision  of  tax  structures  to  encour- 
age growth,  and  adjustments  in  exchange 
rates  to  achieve  market  clearing  rates.". 

SEC.  2«5.  PROHIBITION  ON  USE  <»E  ESK  AS.SISTANCE 
KOR  PORT  OR  TERMINAL  CONSTRl  C- 
TiON  PROJECTS  DCTRIMENTAL  TO 
UNITED  STATES  FARMERS. 

Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (as  amended  by  section 
204)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

•SEC.  .i.17.  PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  JXSF  FOR  PORT 
OR  TERMINAL  CONSTRUITION 

PROJECTS  DETRIMENTAL  IX)  UNITED 
STATES  FARMERS. 

Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  may  not  be  used  to  finance  any  port 
or  terminal  construction  project  in  a  foreign 
country  which  would  have  a  significant  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  export  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities.". 

SKI.  atS.  PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  STATES  <;<M)DS 
AND  SERVICES  WITH  ESF  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (as  amended  by  sections 
204  and  205)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

•SEC.  •iSK.  PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  STATES  <;«MH)S 
AND  SERVICES. 

••(a)  General  Policy  Regarding  Forms  of 
Assistance.— Assistance  under  this  chapter 
should  be  provided  principally  through  com- 
modity import  programs,  project  assistance, 
sector  programs,  or  the  provision  of  United 
States  goods  and  services. 

••(b)  Use  of  Cash  Transfers  for  United 
States  Goods  and  Services.— Assistance 
may  be  provided  to  a  country  under  this 
chapter  as  a  cash  transfer  only  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  requiring  that  the  country 
spend  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  cash  transfer  to  purchase  United  States 
goods  and  services.  Nothing  in  this  section, 
however,  shall  prevent  a  country  from  pur- 
chasing, with  United  States  cash  transfer 
assistance,  goods  and  services  produced  in 
that  country.  United  States  goods,  except 
agricultural  commodities  (or  products  de- 
rived from  such  commodities),  purchased 
pursuant  to  such  an  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  funds  advanced  by  the  United 
SUtes.  The  President  shall  ensure  that  pur- 
chases of  United  States  goods  pursuant  to 


such  agreements,  and  the  ports  of  departure 
for  those  goods,  are  distributed  equitably 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  goods  purchased  pursuant  to  such 
agreements  shall  be  United  States  goods 
which  are  available  in  the  United  States  at 
fair  prices  for  such  goods. 

••(c)  GAG  Audits.— Each  agreement  pur- 
suant to  which  cash  transfer  assistance  is 
provided  under  this  chapter  shall  include 
provisions  to  ensure  that  representatives  of 
the  Comptroller  General  have  the  access  to 
records  and  personnel  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  monitoring  and  auditing  as  the 
Comptroller  General  deems  appropriate. 

••(d)  Exemptions.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  country— 

••(1)  which  receives  cash  transfer  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  of  less  than 
$10,000,000  for  a  fiscal  year; 

••(2)  which,  as  of  April  1,  1987,  was  receiv- 
ing cash  transfer  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter and  has  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  under  which  the  country  agrees— 

••(A)  to  spend  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  cash  transfer  on  the  pur- 
chase of  United  States  goods  and  services, 
and 

"(B)  to  carry  50  percent  of  all  bulk  ship- 
ments of  United  States  grain  on  privately- 
owned  United  States-flag  commercial  ves- 
sels', to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  such  vessels, 
except  that  a  country  shall  be  exempted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  only  so  long  as 
the  country  continues  to  agree  to  those  con- 
ditions; or 

••(3)  which,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  has  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  requiring  that  the  country  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  cash 
transfer  assistance  under  this  chapter  to 
purchase  United  States  goods  and  services, 
except  that  a  country  shall  be  exempted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  only  so  long  as 
that  country  continues  to  agree  to  that  con- 
dition. 

United  States  goods  purchased  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  furnished  in 
connection  with  funds  advanced  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
goods. 

■•(e)  Waiver.— The  The  President  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  the 
extent  the  President  determines  that  it  is 
important  to  the  national  interest  to  do  so. 
Any  such  waiver  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

••(f)  Definition  of  United  States 
Goods.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  United  States  goods'  means  goods  (in- 
cluding components)  and  commodities  (in- 
cluding agricultural  commodities)  grown, 
processed,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

••(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  the  requirements  of  sections 
901  through  901k  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  to  pur- 
chases of  United  States  goods  and  services 
except  to  the  extent  such  purchases  are  at- 
tributable to  a  cash  transfer  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  required  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.". 


SEC.  207.  TIED  AID  CREDIT  PRCHJRAM. 

(a)  Earmarxing.— Of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter 


4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961- 

( 1 )  not  less  than  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and 

(2)  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,000  for  both  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989. 

shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  authorized  by 
subsection  (c)(2)  of  section  645  of  the  Trade 
and  Development  Enhancement  Act  of  1983 
(12  U.S.C.  635r)  and  shall  be  used  by  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  in  carrying  out  the  program 
of  tied  aid  credits  for  United  States  exports 
which  is  provided  for  in  that  section. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds  For  Other  Purposes.— 
Funds  that  have  not  been  obligated  pursu- 
ant to  the  tied  aid  credit  program  by  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  appropriated  may  be 
used  for  other  purposes  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
if  the  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  no  trade  credit  application  acceptable 
and  timely  under  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  is  pending, 
or 

(2)  those  funds  are  not  needed  for  that 
program  because  other  countries  are  not  en- 
gaging in  predatory  financing  practices  in 
order  to  compete  with  United  States  ex- 
ports. 

SEC.  20t(.  RESTRICTION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  NU- 
CLEAR FACILITIES. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  fiscal  year  1988  or 
fiscal  year  1989  may  not  be  used  to  finance 
the  construction  of,  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of.  or  the  supplying  of  fuel  for,  any 
nuclear  facility  in  a  foreign  country  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
such  country  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  or 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  (the  "Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco"),  cooperates  fully  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and 
pursues  nonproliferation  pwlicies  consistent 
with  those  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  III— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.    301.    ACRICULTURE.    RURAL    DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  NUTRITION. 

(a)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  103(a)(2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes, 
$471,612,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$471,612,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(b)  Protecting  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Exports.— Section  103  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  available  for 
any  testing  or  breeding  feasibility  study,  va- 
riety Improvement  or  introduction,  consul- 
tancy, publication,  conference,  or  training  in 
connection  with  the  growth  or  production 
in  a  foreign  country  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity for  export  which  would  compete 
with  a  similar  commodity  grown  or  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  This  subsection 
shall  not  prohibit— 


••(  1 )  activities  designed  to  increase  food  se- 
curity in  developing  countries  where  such 
activities  will  not  have  a  significant  impact 
in  the  export  of  agricultural  commodities  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  research  activities  intended  primarily 
to  benefit  American  producers." 

(c)  Vitamin  A  Deficiency  Program.— Sec- 
tion 103  of  that  Act,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (b).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

•"(j)(l)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  vita- 
min A  deficiency  is  a  major  cause  of  child- 
hood morbidity  and  mortality.  An  estimated 
500,000  children  are  blinded  every  year  from 
the  vitamin  A  deficiency  disease  known  as 
Xerophthalmia.  The  Congress  further  rec- 
ognizes that  vitamin  A  intervention  pro- 
grams are  Inexpensive,  practical  to  adminis- 
ter, and  cost-effective  In  terms  of  human 
productivity.  Supplying  doses  of  vitamin  A, 
promoting  the  consumption  of  foods  which 
are  either  good  natural  sources  of  vitamin  A 
or  fortified  with  vitamin  A.  nutrition  educa- 
tion, and  agricultural  extension  projects 
which  emphasize  the  utility  of  consuming 
adequate  amounts  of  dietary  sources  of  vita- 
min A  are  essential  Interventions  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  design  of  programs  to  elimi- 
nate vitamin  A  deficiency. 

••(2)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  not  less  than 
$8,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Vi- 
tamin A  Deficiency  Program.". 

SEC.  .302.  CHILD  SURVIVAL  FUND. 

(a)  Authorization.— Section  104(c)(2)(B) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(B)(1)  Not  less  than  $80,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  not  less  than  $90,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989  shall  be  used  for  activities 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  which  are 
carried  out  with  funds  made  available  under 
this  subsection  and  chapter  7  of  this  part. 

•■(11)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  $66,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $76,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  use  In  carrying  out  subparagraph 
(A),  which  are  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  that  purpose  and  which 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
p>ended.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
104(c)(2)(C)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Appropriations"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Funds  made  available". 

(c)  Use  of  Funds  To  Reimburse  Medical 
Personnel  Detailed  to  AID.— Section 
104(c)(2)(A)  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  suljsection  may  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  or  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
for  the  full  cost  of  Public  Health  Service 
employees  detailed  or  assigned  to  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  part  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
activities  authorized  by  this  paragraph. ". 

(d)  Restrictions  on  Assistance  Not  Ap- 
plicable.—Section  104(c)(2)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(D)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  made  available  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  sub- 
sections (a),  (f).  and  (t)  of  section  620  and 
section  620A)  or  any  other  Act.". 

(e)  EFFEtrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  do  not  apply 
with  resi>ect  to  funds  appropriated  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  303.  POPl  LATION  AND  HEALTH. 

(a)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  104(gKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes— 

"(A)  $223,724,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$223,724,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  to  carry  out 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  (relating  to  as- 
sistance for  population  planning):  and 

"(B)  $143,161,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$143,161,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  to  carry  out 
sut>sectlon  (c)  of  this  section  (relating  to  as- 
sistance for  health  and  disease  preven- 
tion).". 

(b)  Family  Planning  Projects.— Section 
104(c)  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  In  order  to  reduce  reliance  on  abor- 
tion in  developing  countries,  funds  shall  be 
available  under  this  part  only  to  voluntary 
family  planning  projects  which  offer,  either 
directly  or  through  referral  to  or  Informa- 
tion about  access  to.  a  broad  range  of  family 
planning  methods  and  services.  In  awarding 
grants  for  natural  family  planning  under 
this  part,  no  applicant  shall  be  discriminat- 
ed against  because  of  such  applicant's  reli- 
gious or  conscientious  commitment  to  offer 
only  natural  family  planning;  and.  addition- 
ally, all  such  applicants  shall  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph. ". 

SEC-.  304.  EDI  CATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

(a)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  105(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  'There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes. 
$122,699,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$122,699,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. ". 

(b)  Global    Basic    Education    Enhamck- 

MENT.— 

(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(A)  Basic  education,  which  includes  pri- 
mary education  for  children  and  literacy 
training  for  adults,  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  social  and  economic  development  of 
people  and  nations,  developing  the  neces- 
sary knowledge,  skills,  and  productive  capac- 
ities of  the  workforce. 

(B)  Basic  education  Increases  the  effec- 
tiveness of  investments  in  other  develop- 
ment sectors.  The  poorer  the  country,  the 
higher  the  payoff  for  teaching  its  citizens  to 
read,  write,  and  perform  basic  arithmetic 
skills. 

(C)  Improvements  in  educational  levels, 
particularly  of  women,  are  strongly  associat- 
ed with  Increasing  agricultural  productivity, 
improving  nutritional  status,  declining 
infant  and  child  mortality,  and  slowing  pop- 
ulation growth. 

(D)  Literacy  rates  In  many  countries 
which  receive  assistance  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  are  very  low. 

(E)  The  Congress  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  under  section  105  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  In  order  'to 
reduce  Illiteracy,  to  extend  basic  education, 
and  to  increase  manpower  training  In  skills 
related  to  development". 

(F)  As  a  percentage  of  development  assist- 
ance  funding   for   education,   funding   for 
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fullest  extent  possible,  support  programs 
and  projects  in  a  number  of  countries  aimed 
at  the  earliest  practicable  development  and 
wide  application  of  these  methods.  When- 
ever appropriate,  these  projects  should  be 
managed  by  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions or  international  or  regional  or  nation- 
al nongovernmental  organizations.". 

(3)  Agricultural  research.— Section  103A 
of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  place 
a  high  priority  on  research  on  organic,  re- 
generative, and  other  low-cost,  low-input 
farming  methods  which  use  affordable,  low- 
energy,  resource-conserving  techniques  and 
materials,  and  on  research  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  the  productivity  of  natural 
systems  (for  example,  through  wildlife 
ranching  or  sustainable  use  of  wetlands), 
and  (4)". 

(4)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
118(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •103(b)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••103(b)(4)". 

(b)  Water  Development.— Section  103  of 
that  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (h);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection  (g): 

••(g)  The  President  should,  to  the  fullest 
extent  feasible,  encourage  any  country 
which  receives  assistance  under  this  chapter 
for  any  water  project  to  comply  with  follow- 
ing conditions: 
■•(1)  For  any  such  project— 
•■(A)  conduct  an  assessment  of  all  benefits 
and  costs,  including  intangible  and  non- 
quantifiable  costs;  and 

"(B)  provide  for  early  involvement  in 
planning  by  those  directly  affected,  utilizing 
the  capabilities  of  local  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  making  information  avail- 
able to  the  public  in  their  native  language 
and  in  forms  comprehensible  to  the  illiter- 
ate. 

••(2)  For  any  project  involving  or  poten- 
tially affecting  groundwater— 

•(A)  conduct  surveys  of  groundwater  re- 
charge, storage,  and  movement  to  determine 
sustainable  withdrawal  capacity. 

•(B)  establish  an  effective  system  for  per- 
mitting and  regulating  pumping  rates,  to 
ensure  sustainability:  and 

••(C)  establish  measures  to  prevent 
groundwater  contamination. 

••(3)  For  any  irrigation  project— 

••(A)  conduct  an  assessment  of  small-scale 
alternatives  whenever  large  projects  are 
considered; 

■•(B)  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  poten- 
tial for  salinization  and  waterlogging; 

■■(C)  establish  measures  to  recover  costs 
and  provide  incentives  for  efficient  water 
use,  such  as— 

■■(i)  requirements  making  irrigation  enti- 
ties, state  and  provincial  governments,  and 
water  users  financially  responsible  for  irri- 
gation investments  (including  investments 
in  rehabilitation). 

■•(ii)  innovative  techniques  for  levying 
water  user  charges,  collecting  irrigation 
rents,  and  valuing  water  at  its  marginal  op- 
portunity cost; 

■•(iii)  increasing  the  private  sector's  role  in 
irrigation  development,  and 

•(iv)  projects  to  rehabilitate  existing  sys- 
tems to  prevent  water  loss;  and 

■•(D)  establish  watershed  protection  meas- 
ures. 

■•(4)  For  drinking  water  and  sanitation 
projects— 

•(A)  establish  measures  to  ensure  equity 
and  prevent  exclusion  of  the  poorest; 


•■(B)  consider  wastewater  recovery  tech- 
nologies and  low-cost  sanitation  alterna- 
tives; and 

•■(C)  establish  user  charges  to  recover 
costs.". 

(c)  Energy  Development.— Section  106  of 
that  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  •subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)(1)  as 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a); 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  that  para- 
graph the  following:  ■It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  assistance  should  not  be  fur- 
nished under  this  chapter  for  large-scale 
production  of  energy  from  fossil  fuels.";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(b)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that  energy 
conservation  and  energy  production  from 
renewable,  decentralized  sources  have  great 
potential  for  meeting  energy  needs  in  devel- 
oping nations,  especially  the  needs  of  the 
rural  poor.  These  techniques  can  enable  de- 
veloping countries  to  make  efficient  use  of 
scarce  resources,  minimize  environmental 
harm  (including  warming  of  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere due  to  the  greenhouse  effect), 
lessen  the  danger  of  nuclear  weapons  prolif- 
eration, and  reduce  dependence  on  dwin- 
dling oil  reserves  and  expensive  imported 
energy.  Often,  energy  needs  can  be  met 
more  cheaply  and  more  employment  can  be 
generated  by  these  methods  than  by  pro- 
duction of  energy  from  conventional 
sources. 

■(2)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  under  this  chapter  for  coop- 
erative programs  with  developing  countries 
in  energy  production  and  conservation 
through  research  on  and  development  and 
use  of  small-scale,  decentralized,  renewable 
energy  sources  for  rural  areas  carried  out  as 
integral  parts  of  rural  development  efforts 
in  accordance  with  section  103  of  this  Act. 
Such  programs  shall  also  be  directed  toward 
the  earliest  practicable  development  and  use 
of  energy  technologies  which  are  environ- 
mentally acceptable,  require  minimum  cap- 
ital investment,  are  most  acceptable  to  and 
affordable  by  the  people  using  them,  are 
simple  and  inexpensive  to  use  and  maintain, 
and  are  transferable  from  one  region  of  the 
world  to  another.  Such  programs  also  may 
include  any  type  of  assistance  aimed  at 
energy  conservation  and  assistance  for 
transmission  facilities  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  energy  in  rural  areas. 

••(3)  In  providing  assistance  to  developing 
countries  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  President  should,  to  the  fullest 
extent  feasible,  do  the  following: 

•■(A)  For  each  country  receiving  such  as- 
sistance, analyze  (in  cooperation  with  that 
country)  the  potential  for  application  of 
these  technologies  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
publish  the  resulting  analysis,  and  use  it  as 
a  basis  for  planning. 

••(B)  Support  projects  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate small-scale,  decentralized,  renew- 
able energy  sources  for  rural  areas.  Such 
projects  should  seek  to  use  appropriate 
technologies  and  methods  suited  to  the  local 
environment,  should  feature  close  consulta- 
tion with  and  involvement  of  local  people  at 
all  stages  of  project  design  and  implementa- 
tion, and  should  be  directed  toward  the  ear- 
liest possible  widespread  application.  Appro- 
priate technologies  include  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to  biomass,  biogas,  wind  energy,  passive 


solar,  solar  electricity,  and  low-head  hydro- 
electric generation. 

••(C)  Whenever  appropriate,  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  this  subsection  through 
projects  managed  by  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  or  international  or  regional  or 
national  nongovernmental  organizations.". 

SEC.  308.  PRIVATE  SECTOR  REVOI.VINC  KIND. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  108(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987.  up  to  $18,000,000  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '.  up  to  $3,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  up  to  $2,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1989  ". 

SEC  309.  PROTECTINCi  BIOLtMiKAI.  niVERSITY. 

Section  119(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••fiscal  year  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989". 

SEC.  310.  PRIVATE  SECTOR  A.SSISTANCE. 

(a)  Repayment.— Section  122  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■(f)  Section  620(r)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  loans  made  at  or  near 
market  rates  of  interest  to  private  borrow- 
ers pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
this  chapter,  chapter  7  of  this  part,  or  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II  if  the  President  determines 
that  by  not  applying  such  provisions  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than  if  such  provisions  were  applica- 
ble.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  funds  appropriated  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  311.  limitation  RELATING  ■R)  l>EVEI.OPMEST 
ASSISTANCE. 

Section  122  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  310  of  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

■■(g)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  may  be  used  only  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  projects  or  sector  programs. 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  assistance  under  chapter  7  of  this 
part.". 

SEC.  312.  ENHANCINi;  THE  PRIVATE-Pl'BI.IC  PART- 
NERSHIP FOR  KOKEKiN  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Additional  Policies  and  Require- 
ments Concerning  PVOs  and  Coopera- 
tives.—Section  123  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (h)  as  subsections  (e)  through  (k), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

■•(b)  The  Congress  encourages  the  fuller 
utilization  of  private  indigenous  organi2ia- 
tions  and  cooperatives,  especially  those  rep- 
resenting women,  tribal  peoples,  and  other 
minorities,  in  the  implementation  and  plan- 
ning of  activities  authorized  by  this  part. 
Public  and  private  technical  and  financial 
assistance  from  United  States  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  and  cooperatives 
can  accelerate  the  strengthening  of  these 
organizations  and  their  ability  to  assist  the 
poor. 

•■(c)  The  Congress  encourages  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  this  part  to  use.  in  addi- 
tion to  funding  for  other  activities  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations,  up  to 
$20,000,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooperatives  under  this  chapter,  chap- 
ter 7  of  this  part,  and  chapter  4  of  part  II  to 


design,  initiate,  expand,  and  enhance  food 
assistance  programs  that  reach  the  poor  in 
conjunction  with  food  made  available  under 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  section 
416(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

■■(d)  The  Congress  finds  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  least  costly  ways  to  main- 
tain and  restore  the  natural  resource  base  in 
developing  countries  is  through  small-scale, 
affordable,  participatory  projects  using 
methods  suited  to  the  local  environment. 
Assistance  under  this  part  may  support  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  in  carrying 
out  resource  conserving  development 
projects,  training,  and  education  programs 
that  promote  sustainable  agricultural  devel- 
opment practices.  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  agricultural  and  rural 
development  projects  which  include  en\i- 
ronmentally  sound  land  and  water  manage- 
ment technologies,  including  agroforestry. 
water  harvesting,  soil  conservation,  reforest- 
ation, range  and  pasture  management, 
small-scale  irrigation  systems,  family  gar- 
dens, park  management,  renewable  and  de- 
centralized energy  techniques,  and  the 
training  of  local  staff  on  more  effective 
community-based  extension  techniques  that 
promise  greater  choice,  improved  communi- 
cations, and  the  more  active  involvement  of 
farmers  in  projects  utilizing  these  technol- 
ogies.". 

(b)  Funding  Levels.— Subsection  (i)  of 
that  section  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(i)(l)  For  each  fiscal  year,  funds  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  percentage  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  of  the  aggregate 
amount  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  sections  103,  104(b),  104(c)(1). 
104(c)(2),  105.  106.  472,  and  491  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  activities  of 
private  and  voluntary  organizations;  and 
the  President  shall  seek  to  channel  funds  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  25  percent  of  such 
aggregate  amount  for  the  activities  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations.  Funds 
made  available  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
this  Act  for  the  activities  of  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  and  cooperatives  may 
be  considered  in  determining  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

•■(2)  The  minimum  percentages  under  this 
subsection  are  as  follows: 

•■(A)  15  percent  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989.  and  1990. 

'•(B)  15.5  percent  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(C)  16  percent  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.". 

(c)  Non-Federal  Funding  Requirement.— 
Subsection  (j)  of  that  section  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(j)(l)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  part  may  not  be  made  available  to  any 
United  States  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zation (other  than  a  cooperative  develop- 
ment organization)  which  obtains  less  than 
the  percentages  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  its  total  annual  funding  for  international 
activities  from  sources  other  than  the 
United  States  Government.  In  calculating 
the  amount  of  Government  support  re- 
ceived by  an  organization,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the  value  of  commodities  (and  relat- 
ed transportation)  made  available  for  over- 
seas distribution  and  the  value  of  contracts 
for  services,  grants,  and  other  activities  ini- 
tiated primarily  by  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  part. 

•'(2)  The  minimum  percentages  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  20  percent  for  each  of 


the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1991  and  shall 
be  30  percent  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

•■(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  this 
part  may.  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  waive  the 
restriction  established  by  this  subsection, 
after  taking  into  account  the  effectiveness 
of  the  overseas  development  activities  of  the 
organization,  its  level  of  volunteer  supFK>rt, 
its  financial  viability  and  stability,  and  the 
degree  of  its  dependence  for  its  financial 
support  on  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  this  part.". 

SEC.  313.  I  SE  OE  I'tlREKiN  ASSISTANCE  U)AN  RE- 
PAYMENTS l'X>R  DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Authority  To  Use.— Chapter  1  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SEC.  129.  CSE  OE  EOKEICN  ASSISTANCE  MIAN  RE- 
PAYMENTS EOR  DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACTIVITIES. 

•'(a)  Authority.— Subject  to  subsection 
(e).  in  the  case  of  any  developing  country 
which  faces  severe  difficulties  in  repaying 
its  external  debt  obligations,  the  President 
may  (on  a  case-by-case  basis)  permit  that 
country  to  place  amounts,  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  pay- 
ments on  principal  or  interest  on  liability  in- 
curred by  that  country  under  this  part,  into 
local  currency  accounts  (in  equivalent 
amounts  of  local  currency  as  determined  by 
the  official  exchange  rate  for  that  country) 
for  use  by  that  country,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part,  for  development  activities  which  are 
consistent  with  section  102.  Such  activities 
may  include  development  activities  carried 
out  by  United  States  and  indigenous  private 
and  voluntary  organizations. 

•'(b)  Notification  to  Congress.— The 
President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  applicable  to  reprogramming  no- 
tifications under  section  634A.  at  least  15 
days  before  each  exercise  of  the  authority 
contained  in  subsection  (a). 

••(c)  Other  Provisions.— The  authority 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  exercised 
notwithstanding  section  620(r)  of  this  Act 
and  section  321  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

■■(d)  Acting  in  Concert  With  Other 
Creditors.— In  exercising  the  authority  of 
this  section,  the  President  should  act  in  con- 
cert with  other  creditor  countries. 

"(e)  Requirement  for  Appropriations 
Action.— The  authority  of  subsection  (a) 
may  be  exercised  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amount  as  is  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  124  of  that  Act  is  repealed, 
and  subsection  (d)  is  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applies  with  respect 
to  liability  incurred  under  part  I  of  that  Act 
at  any  time  before  or  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  31 1.  PROVIDINC;  CREDIT  FOR  THE  P«H>R  IN  »E- 
VEUtPINC;  COl  NTRIES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  Hunger  and  hunger-related  disease 
take   the   lives   of   13.000.000   to   18.000.000 
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tional  development  expenses  (including 
audit  and  evaluation  costs)  of  the  interme- 
diary which  are  related  to  the  establish- 
ment and  initial  operation  of  the  credit  and 
other  business  support  activities  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  section: 

(4)  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  financial 
intermediary  in  providing  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  micro  and  small  enter- 
prises, in  order  to  enable  them  to  obtain  and 
utilize  credit  and  other  nonfinancial  assist- 
ance under  this  section:  and 

(5)  to  provide  other  assistance  necessary 
to  the  successful  functioning  of  micro  and 
small  enterprises. 

(c)  Guidelines  for  Program.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  issue  guidelines  for  financial 
intermediaries  providing  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.  These  guidelines  shall 
seek  to  ensure  that  financial  intermediar- 
ies— 

(1)  consult  with  potential  recipients  of 
credit  and  other  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  include  their  views  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  in  the  designing  of  credit 
projects  to  ensure  that  the  projects  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  credit  and  other  productive 
input  needs  of  the  recipients: 

(2)  establish  credit  terms  at  rates  of  inter- 
est which  reflect  the  prevailing  market  rate 
of  interest  and  the  real  cost  of  providing 
credit  to  the  targeted  beneficiaries: 

(3)  utilize  the  assistance  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  provide  credit 
and  related  assistance  to  the  poorest  people, 
with  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
provision  of  credit  and  other  assistance  to 
women,  tribal  peoples,  and  other  minorities: 
and 

(4)  minimize  or  remove  obstacles  to  credit 
provided  under  this  section,  such  as  collater- 
al and  literacy  requirements. 

(d)  Primary  Emphasis.— In  carrying  out 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  place 
primary  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
the  capacity  of  indigenous  nongovernmental 
organizations  (especially  those  representing 
women,  tribal  peoples,  and  other  minorities) 
which  will  assist  the  development  of  micro 
and  small  enterprises,  but  the  Administra- 
tor may  also  support  other  entities  as  appro- 
priate. Attention  shall  also  be  directed  to 
savings  and  capital  formation  as  part  of  the 
systems  support  for  micro  and  small  enter- 
prises. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
to  advise  the  Administrator  with  regard  to 
the  implementation  of  this  section.  This  ad- 
visory committee  shall  be  composed  of  indi- 
viduals from  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions who  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
needs  of  micro  and  small  enterprises  in  de- 
veloping countries  for  credit  and  other  as- 
sistance. Among  other  responsibilities,  the 
advisory  committee  shall— 

(1)  assist  the  Administrator  in  developing 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (m):  and 

(2)  shall  review  and  comment  on  the  ini- 
tial guidelines  issued  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  before  those 
guidelines  are  issued. 

(f)  Sources  of  Funds  and  Funding  Levels 

(1)  Determination  of  fiscal  year  1 98 7  as- 
sistance LEVEL.— The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  a  benchmark  survey  to  determine 
the  total  auTiount  of  assistance  made  avail- 
able during  fiscal  year  1987  for  credit  and 
other  assistance  (as  described  in  subsection 
(b))  for  micro  and  small  enterprises  under 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  The  resulte  of 


this  survey  shall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  September  30,  1987.  or 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  whichever  is  later. 

(2)  Assistance  for  fiscal  years  i988  and 
1989.— The  toUl  amount  of  assistance  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  section— 

(A)  during  fiscal  year  1988,  shall  be  at 
least  $50,000,000,  or  25  percent  more  than 
the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  whichever  is  greater:  and 

(B)  during  fiscal  year  1989.  shall  be  at 
least  $75,000,000,  or  50  percent  more  than 
the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  whichever  is  greater. 

(3)  Sources  of  funds.— Assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  provided  with 
the  following  funds: 

(A)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  development  assist- 
ance), chapter  7  of  part  I  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  Africa  famine  recovery  and  develop- 
ment), and  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  that  Act 
(relating  to  the  economic  support  fund). 

(B)  Foreign  currencies  acquired  as  pay- 
ments of  loans  made  under  those  chapters 
pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  sub- 
section (h). 

(C)  Foreign  currencies  accruing  from  as- 
sistance provided  under  those  chapters. 

(D)  Foreign  currencies  accruing  or  ac- 
quired under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  including  foreign  currencies  made 
available  to  carry  out  section  108  and  for- 
eign currencies  available  for  use  pursuant  to 
title  III. 

(E)  Amounts  paid  to  the  United  States  on 
loans  made  to  financial  intermediaries  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(4)  Allocations  of  assistance  for  micro 
enterprises.— At  least  80  percent  of  the 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (3)  which  are 
made  available  under  this  section  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  in  support  of  micro  enter- 
prises. Of  the  funds  used  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph— 

(A)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  at 
least  50  percent  shall  be  used  in  support  of 
micro  enterprises  with  4  or  fewer  workers, 
with  special  emphasis  on  1  or  2  person  en- 
terprises: and 

(B)  at  least  80  percent  shall  be  used  for 
loans  to  micro  enterprises,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  an  amount  of  $300  or 
less  or.  in  the  case  of  an  initial  loan,  of  $150 
or  less. 

(5)  Allocations  of  assistance  for  small 
enterprises.— At  least  50  percent  of  the 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (3)  which  are 
made  available  under  this  section  each  fiscal 
year  in  support  of  small  enterprises  shall  l>e 
used  in  support  of  small  enterprises  with  10 
or  fewer  workers. 

(g)  Applicable  Authorities.— Except  as 
provided  in  this  section,  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  relevant  authorities 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

(h)  Authority  To  Generate  Foreign  Cur- 
rencies.—In  order  to  generate  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  can  be  made  available  to  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1 
of  part  I.  chapter  7  of  part  I.  and  chapter  4 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ments of  developing  countries  on  a  loan 
basis  repayable  In  foreign  currencies,  at  a 
rate  of  exchange  to  be  negotiated  by  the 


Administrator  and  the  foreign  government. 
Such  loans  shall  have  a  rate  of  interest  and 
a  repayment  period  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(I)  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Assistance  to 
Intermediaries.— 

(1)  Terms.— Loans  and  grants  made  to  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  with  funds  described  in  subsec- 
tions (f)(3)  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  or  with 
amounts  made  available  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  and  the  inter- 
mediary. 

(2)  Use  of  loan  proceeds.— Amounts  paid 
to  the  United  States  on  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion with  funds  described  in  subsections 
(f)(3)  (A).  (B),  and  (C),  or  with  amounts 
used  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  be  avail- 
able for  use  for  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(j)  Application  of  Certain  Laws.— Sec- 
tion 122  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  loans 
pursuant  to  subsections  (h)  or  (i).  Funds  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f)(3)  (B)  and  (C)  or 
subsection  (i)(2)  which  are  received  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1306  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  or 
other  laws  governing  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  to  the  United  States.  New 
budget  authority  provided  by  this  section 
may  be  exercised  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

(k)  Terms  of  Foreign  Currency  Assist- 
ance Under  Public  Law  480.— Funds  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f)(3)(D),  or  in  the 
second  sentence  of  this  subsection,  which 
are  made  available  to  financial  intermediar- 
ies pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  provided 
on  a  grant  or  loan  basis,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  Any 
foreign  currencies  under  that  Act  which  are 
repaid  by  financial  intermediaries  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  and  used  by 
the  Administrator  to  make  available  assist- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Sec- 
tion lOS(d)  of  that  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  such  currencies.  Section  103(m) 
of  that  Act  shall  not  apply  to  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  108  of  that  Act 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(1)  Notice  to  Congress.— At  least  15  days 
before  making  funds  described  in  subsection 
(f)(3)  available  to  a  financial  intermediary 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  applicable  to  reprogrammings 
under  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

(m)  Initial  Report.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1988,  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the 
manner  in  which  this  section  will  be  imple- 
mented. 

(n)  Annual  Reports.— Not  later  thaji  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1989.  and  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  describing  the  implementation  of 
this  section.  The  report  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  funded 
under  this  section  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  and  the  amount  of  funds  described  in 
each  subparagraph  of  subsection  (f)(3) 
which  were  provided  for  such  activities:  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  procedural  or 
statutory  changes  which  would  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  this  section. 

(o)  Economic  Policies.— In  policy  dia- 
logues concerning  economic  policies  with. 


and  efforts  to  reform  economic  policies  of. 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the 
Administrator  shall  encourage  economic 
policies  which  promote  micro  and  small  en- 
terprises. 

(p)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
administrator  of  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

(2)  the  term  "micro  enterprises"  means 
enterprises  which  are  single  or  family  pro- 
prietorships, small-group  enterprises,  or  co- 
operatives, which  generally  have  7  or  fewer 
workers,  which  are  wholly  owned  by  the 
poor  majority  in  the  developing  country, 
and  which  often  lack  access  to  credit  at  rea- 
sonable cost: 

(3)  the  term  "small  enterprises"  means  en- 
terprises which  are  single  or  family  propri- 
etorships, small-group  enterprises,  or  coop- 
eratives, which  generally  have  between  8 
and  15  workers,  which  are  wholly  owned  by 
the  poor  majority  in  the  developing  coun- 
try, and  which  often  lack  access  to  credit  at 
reasonable  cost: 

(4)  the  term  "financial  intermediary"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  is  given  that  term  In 
section  108(i)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954: 
and 

(5)  the  term  "absolute  poverty"  refers  to 
those  people  who  lack  access  to  assets  suffi- 
cient to  permit  them  to  provide  for  their 
basic  human  needs. 

SKC.  .11.-..  ASSISTANCK  K«)R  TIIK  PREVKNTIOS  AM) 
('ONTKt)l.  <»■■'  Air>S  IN  l»KVKI.(>PIN(; 
COINTRIKS. 

Of  the  aggregate  amounts  made  available 
to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  de- 
velopment assistance)  and  chapter  7  of  part 
I  of  that  Act  (relating  to  Africa  famine  re- 
covery and  development),  not  less  than 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  shall  be  available  only  for  activi- 
ties relating  to  research  on  and  the  treat- 
ment and  control  of  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  (AIDS)  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  section  each  fiscal  year,  at  least 
$12,000,000  shall  be  programmed  through 
international  organizations,  including  at 
least  $10,000,000  through  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization. 

SEC.  .lis.  AIDS  EDUCATION. 

Section  104  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(H)  AIDS  Education.— As  part  of  provid- 
ing health  and  population  planning  assist- 
ance under  this  part,  the  President  shall  re- 
quire that  programs  include  information 
about  the  risks  of  infection  with  human  im- 
munodeficiency virus.  This  information 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  contraceptive 
methods  as  a  method  to  prevent  infection 
with  the  human  Immunodeficient  virus  and 
a  comparison  of  such  effectiveness  with  the 
effectiveness  of  abstaining  from  high-risk 
behavior, 

"(2)  that  many  Individuals  who  are  infect- 
ed with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
will  develop  immunodeficiency  syndrome, 
which  is  a  fatal  disease,  and 

"(3)  that  the  most  effective  way  to  avoid 
becoming  infected  with  the  human  Immuno- 
deficiency virus  Is  to  abstain  from  high-risk 
behavior. 


This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  programs  in  a  country  If  the  President 
determines  that  the  Incidence  of  Acquired 
Immunity  Deficiency  Syndrome  in  that 
country,  or  the  laws  or  customs  of  that 
country,  make  the  Inclusion  of  such  infor- 
mation Inappropriate.". 

SEC.  .11".  minority  set-aside. 

(a)  Set-Aside  Requirement.— Except  to 
the  extent  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  de- 
termines otherwise,  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
development  assistance)  and  chapter  7  of 
part  I  of  that  Act  (relating  to  Africa  famine 
recovery  and  development)  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  activities  of  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  Individuals 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  133(c)(5)  of 
the  International  Development  and  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1977),  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities having  a  student  body  in  which 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  students  are 
Hispanic,  and  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations which  are  controlled  by  individuals 
who  are  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged (within  the  meaning  of  section 
133(c)(5)  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  Individuals  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  women. 

(b)  Additional  Requirements.— In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  actions  taken  to  carry  out 
this  section— 

( 1 )  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable— 

(A)  may  utilize  the  authority  of  section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637): 

(B)  may  enter  Into  contracts— 

(1)  using  less  than  full  and  open  competi- 
tive procedures  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri- 
ate, and 

(ii)  utilizing  an  administrative  system  for 
justifications  and  approvals  that,  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator's discretion,  may  best  achieve 
the  purpose  of  this  section:  and 

(C)  shall  Issue  regulations  to  require, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Administrator 
determines  otherwise  (on  a  case-by-case 
basis  or  by  category  of  contract),  that  any 
contract  in  excess  of  $500,000  entered  Into 
to  carry  out  chapter  1  or  chapter  7  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  con- 
tain a  provision  requiring  that  no  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  con- 
tract be  subcontracted  to  entitles  descrlt>ed 
in  subsection  (a),  except  that  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  prime  contrac- 
tor that  is  an  entity  described  in  subsection 
(a): 

(2)  each  person  with  contracting  authority 
who  is  attached  to  Agency  for  International 
Development  headquarters  in  Washington, 
as  well  as  all  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment missions  and  regional  offices, 
shall  notify  the  Agency's  Office  of  Small 
and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  at 
least  7  business  days  before  advertising  a 
contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  chapter 
1  or  chapter  7  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961; 

(3)  the  Administrator  shall  include,  as 
part  of  the  performance  evaluation  of  any 
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1  C.IIARANTY  PR(M;KAM. 

Authorized  HIG  Program 

222(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

961  is  amended  by  striking  out 


••$2  158  000.000  "  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$2,308,000,000  ". 

(b)  Extending  HIG  Program  Author- 
ity.—Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  '1988"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1990". 

(c)  Borrowing  Authority.— Section 
223(e)(2)(A)(ii)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■$40,000.000 "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •$100,000,000". 

(d)  Budget  Act.— The  authority  provided 
by  the  amendments  made  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  may  be  exercised  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

SEC.  103.  .AtJRICCl.TCRAI.  AMI  PROOHTIVE  CREDIT 
AND  SEI.KHEl.P  COMMCMTY  DEVEI^ 
OPMENT  PR(M;RAMS. 

(a)  Extending  Program  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 222A(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■1988" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1990". 

(b)  Budget  Act.— The  authority  provided 
by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
may  be  exercised  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

SEt .  in  I.  TRADE  CREDIT  INSIRANCE  PRCMJRA.M. 

Section  224(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  'the 
aggregate  amount  of  outstanding  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed 
$300,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
principal  during  fiscal  year  1986  and  may 
not  exceed  $400,000,000  of  contingent  liabil- 
ity for  loan  principal  during  fiscal  year 
1987  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •commit- 
ments entered  into  during  fiscal  year  1988 
to  guarantee  loans  under  subsection  (a)  may 
not  exceed  $200,000,000  of  contingent  liabil- 
ity for  loan  principal  and  commitments  en- 
tered into  during  fiscal  year  1989  to  guaran- 
tee loans  under  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed  $200,000,000  of  contingent  liability 
for  loan  principal". 

SE(  IO.->.  VOI.l  NTARY  CDNTRIBt  TIONS  T«»  INTER- 
NATIONAL <>r<;aniz.xti<)Ns  and  pro- 

(JRA.MS. 

(a)  Authorizations  and  Earmarkings.— 
Section  302(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  $222,264,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $222,264,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  other  Acts  for  such  pur- 
poses. Of  these  amounts  for  each  such  fiscal 
year— 

•■(A)  $112,500,000  shall  be  for  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program; 

••(B)  $51,500,000  shall  be  for  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund:  and 

••(C)  $8,000,000  shall  be  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Program.". 

(b)  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
103(h)  of  that  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(2)  In  addition  to  any  funds  made  avail- 
able under  chapter  3  of  this  part  (relating  to 
international  organizations  and  programs) 
which  are  used  for  such  purpose,  other 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  part 
may  be  used  for  United  States  contributions 
to  the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development.". 

(c)  Condition  on  Contributions  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.— 
Section  302(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

••(3)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  paragraph  (1)  may  be  contributed  to  the 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  only  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  determines  (and  so 
reports  to  the  Congress)  that  Israel  is  not 
being  denied  its  right  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  that  Agency. ". 

(d)  GAD  Study  of  International  Organi- 
zations Receiving  Earmarked  Funds.— The 
Comptroller  General  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  accounting  practices,  current  finan- 
cial reserves,  and  general  level  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  any  international  orga- 
nization or  agency  which  is  the  recipient  of 
funds  earmarked  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  a 
report  on  the  results  of  this  study  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  I«fi.  international  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  492(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  section  491.  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $25,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989. ". 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Cash  Transfers.— Sec- 
tion 491  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

••(d)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  may  not  be  used  to  provide  as- 
sistance on  a  cash  transfer  basis. ". 

SEC.  HIT.  ANTITERRORISM  ASSISTANCE  PRCMJRAM. 

Section  575(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  chap- 
ter. $9,840,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$9,840,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. ". 

SE(  .  lOM.  TRADE  AND  DEVEI.«»PMENT  PROGRAM. 

Section  661(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.". 
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SEt .    UW.  OPERATINC  EXPENSES  OE  THE  .\<;ENCV 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  667(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  $340,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$340,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  neces- 
sary operating  expenses  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  this  Act:  and"'. 

(b)  Use  of  Program  Funds  for  Operating 
Expenses.— Section  667  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

•"(c)(1)  Amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  chapter 
1  and  chapter  7  of  part  1  and  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  may  be  made  available  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  668. 

"(2)  For  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  the 
Administrator  of  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  part  I  of  this 
Act  shall  make  available  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, from  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  amount  for  payment 
of  expenses  described  in  section  668(a)(1)  as 
the  Inspector  General  may  request.  The  In- 
spector General  may  not  request  funds 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount— 


"(A)  which  is  greater  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year  by  section  668(a)(1).  or 

■•(B)  which  would  cause  the  limitation  in 
paragraph  (3)  to  be  exceeded. 

••(3)  The  authorities  of  this  subsection 
may  not  be  used  to  increase  the  amount 
available  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
section  or  section  668  to  an  amount  greater 
than  the  amount  made  available  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses described  in  such  section,  except  that 
the  amount  used  to  cover  the  costs  of  con- 
verting to  the  mandatory  Federal  Employee 
Retirement  System  shall  be  excluded  in  ap- 
plying this  limitation  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 

(c)  Operating  Expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General.— Chapter  3  of  part 
III  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  after  section  667: 

•SEC.  ««».  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OK  THE  OFEICE 
OK  THE  INSPECTOR  CENERAU 

(a)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes— 

••(1)  $21,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$21,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  necessary 
operating  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Ager.cy  for  Interna- 
tional Development:  and 

'•(2)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law, 
and  for  other  nondiscretionary  costs  of  such 
office. 

••(b)  Authority  for  Extended  Availabil- 
ity.—Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

Part  B— Public  Law  480  and  Section  416 
Programs 

SEC.  121.  PRO.MOTINC  HIOLlMilCAL  DIVERSITY. 

(a)  Self-Help  Measures  by  Developing 
Countries.— Section  109(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•■(12)  promoting  the  conservation  and 
study  of  biological  diversity.". 

(b)  Use  of  Local  Currencies  Proceeds 
Under  Title  I  Programs.— Section  106(b)(2) 
of  that  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '•to  carry  out  activities 
promoting  the  conservation  and  study  of  bi- 
ological diversity."  after  "population  plan- 
ning,"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  "promote  biological  diver- 
sity," after  "distribution  of  commodities.". 

(c)  Use  of  Local  Currencies  Proceeds 
Under  Title  11  Programs.— Section  206  of 
that  Act  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  out  "or  (C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(C)  programs  and  projects  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  and  study  of  biologi- 
cal diversity,  or  (D)". 

(d)  Use  of  Local  Currencies  Under  the 
Title  III  Food  for  Development  Pro- 
grams.—Section  301(b)  of  that  Act  is  amend- 
ed in  the  second  sentence— 

(1)  by  inserting  "programs  to  promote  the 
conservation  and  study  of  biological  diversi- 
ty." after  "population  planning.":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "promote  biological  diver- 
sity," after  "distribution  of  commodities,". 


SEC.  122.  PERIOD  FOR  ACENCV  RESPONSE:  PERIOD 
F«»R  COM.MEN"rs  ON  ACiENCV  (illDE- 
I.INES. 

Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  20h.  PERIOD  FOR  .\«;ENCV  RESPONSE. 

••If  a  proposal  to  make  agricultural  com- 
modities available  under  this  title  is  submit- 
ted by  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative with  the  concurrence  of  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  Government  field 
mission,  or  if  a  proposal  to  make  agricultur- 
al commodities  available  to  a  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agency  or  cooperative  is  submitted 
by  a  United  States  Government  field  mis- 
sion, a  response  to  that  proposal  shall  be 
provided  within  45  days  following  submis- 
sion of  the  proposal.  The  response  shall 
detail  the  reasons  for  approval  or  denial  of 
the  proposal.  If  the  proposal  is  denied,  the 
response  shall  specify  the  conditions  which 
would  need  to  be  met  for  the  proposal  to  be 
approved. 

SEC.    im.    PERIOD   FOR   COMMENTS  ON    .A(;EN("V 
<a  IDELINES. 

•"Whenever  feasible  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  a  final  guideline  issued  to  carry  out  this 
title,  the  President  shall— 

"(1)  provide  notice  of  the  proposed  guide- 
line to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 
operatives that  participate  in  programs 
under  this  title,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, that  the  proposed  guideline  is  avail- 
able for  review  and  comment; 

"(2)  make  the  proposed  guideline  avail- 
able, on  request,  to  such  agencies,  coopera- 
tives, and  persons:  and 

""(3)  take  any  comments  received  into  con- 
sideration before  issuing  the  final  guide- 
line.". 

SEC.  I2.r  FARMERTOFARMER  PK(M:RAM  INDER 
PI  KLIC  LAW  IHO. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  406(a>  of  that 
Act.  Any  such  funds  used  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (2)  of  that  section  shall  not  constitute 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  funds  used 
pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  used  for  activities  in  direct 
support  of  the  farmer-to-farmer  program 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  406(a).  and 
shall  be  administered  whenever  possible  in 
conjunction  with  programs  under  sections 
296  through  300  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

SEC.  121.  .MI'l.TIVEAR  ACREEMENTS  I  Ni>ER  SEC- 
TION Il6(bl. 

Section  416(b)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  ""In  agreements  with  recipients  of 
eligible  commodities  under  this  subsection 
(including  nonprofit  agencies  or  coopera- 
tives), the  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  ap- 
prove multiyear  agreements  to  make  agri- 
cultural commodities  available  for  distribu- 
tion or  sale  by  the  recipients  if  the  agree- 
ments otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection.  Such  agreements  shall  be 
subject  to  the  availability  each  fiscal  year  of 
the  necessary  agricultural  commodities.". 

SEC.  I2.V  minimi  M  LEVEL  OF  F(H>D  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Annual  Minimum.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  maintain  its 
historic  proportion  of  food  assistance  consti- 
tuting one-third  of  all  United  States  foreign 
economic  assistance;  and 


(2)  accordingly,  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  funds  available  each  fiscal  year  of  for- 
eign economic  assistance  programs  should 
be  used  to  make  United  States  food  assist- 
ance available  to  foreign  countries  pursuant 
to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  section  416(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "foreign  economic  assistance" 
includes— 

( 1 )  assisUmce  under  chapter  1  or  chapter  7 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or  section  416(b> 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  and 

(2)  United  States  contributions  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  African  Development  Bank,  or 
any  other  multilateral  development  bank. 

TITLE  V— INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
:ONTROL 

SEC.  .VII.  ACTHORI/.ATIONS  <IF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  482(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (1)  after  "(a)": 

■"(1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
481,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  $98,750,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $98,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.'". 

SEC.  .5412.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HERBICIDES  FOR 
AERIAL  C(K"A  ERADICATION. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  use  not  less 
than  $500,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to 
carry  out  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  interna- 
tional narcotics  control)  to  finance  research 
on  and  the  development  and  testing  of  safe 
and  effective  herbicides  for  use  in  the  aerial 
eradication  of  coca. 

SE<".  MZ.  PR(Hl  REMENT  OF  WEAPONS  TO  DEFEND 
AIR("RA^T  INVOLVED  IN  NAR<"OTICS 
CONTROL  EFFORTS. 

(a)  Earmarking  of  MAP  Funds.— Of  the 
funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  grant  military  assistance), 
$900,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  shall  be  made  available  to  arm.  for 
defensive  purposes,  aircraft  used  in  narcotic 
control  eradication  or  interdiction  efforts. 
These  funds  may  only  be  used  to  arm  air- 
craft already  in  the  inventory  of  the  recipi- 
ent country,  and  may  not  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  new  aircraft. 

(b)  Notification  to  Congress.— The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  shall'  be  noti- 
fied of  the  use  of  any  such  funds  for  that 
purpose  at  least  15  days  in  advance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reprogramming  proce- 
dures applicable  under  section  634A  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

SE(.  •MIL  pilot  and  AIRCRAt'T  MAINTENANCE 
TRAININC;  FOR  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 
ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Earmarking  of  Funds.— Not  less  than 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to 
carry  out  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (relating  to  international 
military  education  and  training)  shall  be 
available  only  for— 

(1)  education  and  training  in  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  equipment  used  in 
narcotics  control  interdiction  and  eradica- 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  funds  appropriated  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  .VIS.  WAIVER  OF  RtXSTRKTIONS  ON  UNITED 
STATFLS  assistance  FOR  CERTAIN 
MAJOR  DRl'C-TRANSIT  COINTRIES. 

Section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
major  drug-transit  country  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988  or  fiscal  year  1989  if  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress,  during  that  fiscal 
year,  that— 

(1)  section  481(i)(5)(C)  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  money  laundering)  does  not  apply  to 
that  country: 

(2)  the  country  previously  was  a  major  il- 
licit drug  producing  country  but,  during 
each  of  the  preceding  two  years,  has  effec- 
tively eliminated  illicit  drug  production;  and 

(3)  the  country  is  cooperating  fully  with 
the  United  States,  or  has  taken  adequate 
steps  on  its  own,  in  preventing  narcotic  and 
psychotropic  drugs  and  other  controlled 
substances  transported  through  such  coun- 
try from  being  sold  illegally  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  such  country  to  United  States 
Government  personnel  or  their  dependents 
or  from  being  transported,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, into  the  United  States. 

SEC  m.  REPORTS  AND  RESTRKTIONS  CONCERN- 
IN(;  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES. 

Section  2013  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1986  is  amended— 

(1)  in  suljsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  every  6  months  there- 
after,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'As  part 
of  each  report  required  by  section  481(e)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  "•.  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  before  'unless" 
insert  'during  the  one  year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  report  in 
which  it  was  listed  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress". 

SEC.  sen.  UNITED  STATES  RELIANCE  ON  LICIT 
OPIUM  CUM  FROM  FOREKiN  SOURCES. 

(a)  Review.— The  President  shall  conduct 
a  review  of  United  States  narcotics  raw  ma- 
terial policy  to  determine— 

(1)  the  current  and  reserve  international 
needs  for  opium-derived  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  products,  and  the  relative  capabili- 
ties for  meeting  those  needs  through  the 
opium  gum  process  and  the  concentrated 
poppy  straw  method  of  production; 

(2)  whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  a  single  foreign  country  for 
all  its  licit  opium  gum; 

(3)  whether  it  should  be  United  States 
policy  to  encourage  all  countries  which 
produce  licit  opium  to  use  the  concentrated 
poppy  straw  method  of  production;  and 

(4)  what  options  are  available,  consistent 
with  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  to  reduce  United  States  reliance  on 
licit  opium  gum  from  foreign  sources. 
The  results  of  this  review  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  by  October  1,  1988. 

(b)  Section  481(h)  Certifications  With 
Respect  to  India.— For  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  the  President  may  make  a  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  India  under  section 
481(h)(2)(A)(i)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  only  if  the  President  determines 
that  the  Government  of  India  has  taken 
steps  to  prevent  significant  diversion  of  its 
licit  opium  cultivation  and  prcxluction  into 
the  illicit  market,  to  reduce  its  licit  opium 
stockpile,  and  to  eliminate  illicit  opium  cul- 
tivation and  production.  If  that  certification 
is  made,  the  President  shall  include  with 
that  certification  a  detailed  report  on  what 
steps  were  taken  and  an  estimate  of  the 


amount  of  licit  opium  still  being  diverted  to 
the  illicit  market. 

SEC.  -Mi.  assistance  for  BOLIVIA. 

(a)  Conditions  on  Fiscal  Year  1988  As- 
sistance.— 

(1)  Security  assistance.— For  fiscal  year 
1988,  assistance  may  be  provided  for  Bolivia 
under  chapter  2  (relating  to  grant  military 
assistance),  chapter  4  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund),  and  chapter  5  (relat- 
ing to  international  military  education  and 
training)  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  under  chapter  2  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (relating  to  for- 
eign miliUry  sales  financing)  only  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Bolivia  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion that  will— 

(A)  establish  its  legal  coca  requirements. 

(B)  provide  for  the  licensing  of  the 
number  of  hectares  necessary  to  produce 
the  legal  requirement. 

(C)  make  unlicensed  coca  production  ille- 
gal, and 

(D)  make  possession  and  distribution  of 
coca  leaf  illegal  (other  than  for  licit  pur- 
poses). 

(2)  Additional  requirement  for  esf.— In 
addition,  funds  may  be  obligated  for  assist- 
ance for  Bolivia  for  fiscal  year  1988  under 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  only  If  the  SecreUry  of 
State  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
for  conditioning  the  expenditure  of  those 
funds  on  the  Government  of  Bolivia  meet- 
ing specific  coca  eradication  targets. 

(3)  Section  48 1  certification.— For  fiscal 
year  1988.  the  President  may  make  a  certifi- 
cation with  respect  to  Bolivia  under  clause 
(I)  of  section  481(h)(2)(A)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  only  if  the  Government 
of  Bolivia  has  entered  Into  the  narcotics  co- 
operation agreement  with  the  United  States 
specified  In  section  611(2)(B)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

(4)  Relation  to  other  requirements.— 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  are  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  contained  in 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law. 

(b)  Conditions  on  Fiscal  Year  1989  As- 
sistance.— 

(1)  Section  481  certification.— For  fiscal 
year  1989,  the  President  may  make  a  certifi- 
cation with  respect  to  Bolivia  under  clause 
(i)  or  (ii)  of  section  481(h)(2)(A)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  only  If  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bolivia— 

(A)  has  entered  into  the  narcotics  coop- 
eration agreement  with  the  United  States 
specified  in  section  611(2)(B)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985; 

(B)  has  fully  achieved  the  eradication  tar- 
gets contained  In  that  agreement;  and 

(C)  has  begun  a  program  of  forced  eradi- 
cation of  Illicit  coca  cultivation. 

(2)  Nonwaivability— The  authorities 
contained  In  section  614  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  may  not  be  used  to 
waive  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
and  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  require- 
ments of  section  481(h)  of  that  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1989  with  respect  to  Bolivia. 

(c)  Development  Assistance.— For  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  the  project  agreement 
document  for  any  project  carried  out  In  Bo- 
livia pursuant  to  chapter  I  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
development  assistance)  shall  contain  a 
clause  requiring  that  project  activities  be 


suspended  If  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
falls  to  keep  project  areas  free  of  illicit  coca 
cultivation. 

SEC.  510.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PERU. 

(a)  Determinations  Regarding  Narcotics 
Control  Cooperation.— In  making  determi- 
nations with  respect  to  Peru  pursuant  to 
section  481(h)(2)(A)(i)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  the  President  shall  give  fore- 
most consideration  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  made  substantial  progress  in 
meeting  Its  coca  eradication  targets  during 
the  previous  year. 

(b)  Upper  Huallaca  Valley  Project.— 
Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  I  of  that  Act  (relating  to  devel- 
opment assistance)  may  be  made  available 
for  the  project  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional I>evelopment  in  the  Upper  Huallaga 
Valley  of  Peru  only  If,  before  obligating 
funds  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
of  that  Agency  determines,  and  reports  to 
the  Congress,  that  such  project  continues  to 
be  effective  in  reducing  and  eradicating  coca 
leaf  production,  distribution,  and  marketing 
in  the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley. 

SEC.  511.  assistance  FOR  MEXICO. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Assistance.— Of  the 
amounts  made  available  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (relating  to  International  narcotics 
control),  not  more  than  $15,000,000  may  be 
made  available  for  Mexico. 

(b)  Prosecution  of  Those  Responsible 
FOR  THE  Torture  and  Murder  of  DEA 
Agents.- Of  the  funds  allocated  for  assist- 
ance for  Mexico  for  each  of  those  fiscal 
years  under  that  chapter.  $1,000,000  shall 
be  withheld  from  expenditure  until  the 
President  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Mexico— 

(1)  has  fully  Investigated  the  1985  mur- 
ders of  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agent  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar  and  his 
pilot  Alfredo  Zavala  Avelar; 

(2)  has  fully  Investigated  the  1986  deten- 
tion and  torture  of  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration agent  Victor  Cortez,  Junior; 
and 

(3)  has  brought  to  trial  and  Is  effectively 
prosecuting  those  responsible  for  those 
murders  and  those  responsible  for  that  de- 
tention and  torture. 

SEC.  3I«.  C(M)PERATIVE  nonmajor  druc-transit 
countries. 

(a)  Greater  Attention.— The  Congress 
urges  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters  to  give 
greater  attention,  and  provide  more  narcot- 
ics control  assistance,  to  those  countries 
which  are  drug-transit  countries  but  are  not 
major  drug-transit  countries  (as  defined  In 
section  481(l)(5)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961)  and  which  are  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  in  its  international  nar- 
cotics control  efforts. 

(b)  Earmarking  of  Assistance.— Of  the 
amounts  made  available  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (relating  to  International  narcotics 
control),  not  less  than  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  to  countries  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  513.  INCREASED  FUNDIN(;  FOR  AID  DRU<:  EDU- 
CATION pro<;rams. 
In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  development  assistance),  which  amount 
shall  be  used  pursuant  to  section  126(b)(2) 
of  that  Act  for  additional  activities  aimed  at 
Increasing  awareness  of  the  effects  of  pro- 
duction and  trafficking  of  illicit  narcotics  on 
source  and  transit  countries. 

SEC.  514.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODEL  TREATII':S  AND 
COMPREHENSIVE  ANTIDRUG  LAWS. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall  jointly  develop  a  model  extra- 
dition treaty  with  respect  to  narcotics-relat- 
ed violations  (including  extradition  of  host 
country  nationals),  a  model  mutual  legal  as- 
sistance treaty,  and  model  comprehensive 
anti-narcotics  legislation.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  distribute  such  treaties  and  legis- 
lation to  each  United  States  mission  abroad. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  on  ac- 
tions taken  to  carry  out  this  section. 

SEC.  51.5.  REPORTING  ON  TRANSFER  OF  U.S.  ASSETS. 

Any  transfer  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  a  foreign  country  for  narcotics 
control  purposes  of  any  property  seized  by 
or  otherwise  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
Government  In  connection  with  narcotics 
related  criminal  activity  shall  be  subject  to 
the  regular  reprogrammlng  procedures  ap- 
plicable under  section  634A  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  At  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  of  all  such  transfers 
during  that  fiscal  year.  Including  an  esti- 
mate of  the  fair  market  value  and  physical 
condition  of  each  Item  of  property  trans- 
ferred. 

SEC.  3IC.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LATIN  AMERICAN 
RE(;iONAL  ANTI-NARCOTICS  POLICE 
FORCE. 

The  President  shall  direct  the  United 
States  representative  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  seek  the  views  of  other 
member  nations  on  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  regional  Latin  American  anti-nar- 
cotics force. 

SEC.  517.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  REGIONAL  ANTI- 
NARCOTICS  TRAINING  CENTER  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Internation- 
al Narcotics  Matters  should  seek  the  estab- 
lishment of.  and  should  contribute  funds  or 
other  resources  to.  a  regional  antl-narcotlcs 
training  center  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
should  seek  such  contributions  from  other 
countries  for  such  a  center. 

SEC.  51H.  IMPORTANCE  OF  SUPPRESSING  INTERNA- 
TIONAL NARCOTICS  traffickim;. 
Section  481(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  through 
(E),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following: 

•'(B)  suppression  of  International  narcot- 
ics trafficking  Is  among  the  most  Important 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States;". 

SEC.  519.  INniRMATION  FROM  OTHER  ACiENCIES  IN 
ANNl  AL  NARC(»TICS  CONTROL  RF> 
PORTS. 

Section  481(e)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subparagraph  (D)  the  following: 

••(E)  A  section  prepared  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  a  section  pre- 
pared by  the  Customs  Service,  and  a  section 
prepared  by  the  Coast  Guard,  which  de- 
scribes In  detail— 


"(i)  the  assistance  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
vided (as  the  case  may  be)  to  such  country 
by  that  agency,  and 

"(li)  the  assistance  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
vided (as  the  case  may  be)  to  that  agency  by 
such  country, 

with  respect  to  narcotic  control  efforts 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  the  next  fiscal  year.". 

SEC.  520.  EXPRESSION  IN  NUMERICAL  TERMS  OF 
MAXIMUM  ACHIEVABLE  REnU(TIONS 
IN  ILLICIT  DRUC;  PRODUCTION. 

Section  481(e)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"Each  determination  of  the  lYesldent  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  expressed  In 
numerical  terms,  such  as  the  number  of 
acres  of  Illicitly  cultivated  controlled  sub- 
stances which  cam  be  eradicated.". 

SEC.  521.  REP«)RTS  ON  ASSISTANCE  DENIED. 

Section  481(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

••(7)  Each  report  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  describe  the  United  States  assist- 
ance for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  was 
denied,  pursuant  to  subsection  (h),  to  each 
major  Illicit  drug  producing  country  and 
each  major  drug-transit  country.". 

TITLE  VI— EUROPE  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

SEC.  eui.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ISRAEL. 

(a)  FMS  Financing.- 

( 1 )  Amount.— Of  the  total  amount  of  cred- 
its extended  under  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  not  less  than 
$1,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  not 
less  than  $1,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989 
shall  be  available  only  for  Israel. 

(2)  Terms.— Israel  shall  be  released  from 
Its  contractual  liability  to  repay  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  the  cred- 
its provided  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Advanced  fighter  aircraft.— To  the 
extent  that  the  Government  of  Israel  re- 
quests that  funds  be  used  for  such  purposes, 
credits  made  available  for  Israel  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  available  for  the  Lavl 
program  or  for  another  advanced  fighter 
aircraft  (If  agreed  by  Israel  and  the  United 
States)  or  for  other  advanced  weapon  sys- 
tems, as  follows: 

(A)  Up  to  $150,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  available 
for  research  and  development  in  the  United 
States. 

(B)  Not  less  than  $300,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  in  Israel  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  (Includ- 
ing research  and  development). 

(b)  Economic  Support  Fund.- 

(1)  Amount.— Of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  not  less  than  $1,200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  not  less  than  $1,200,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be  available  only 
for  Israel. 

(2)  Terms.— The  total  amounts  of  funds 
allocated  for  Israel  under  that  chapter  for 
those  fiscal  years  shall  be  made  available  as 
a  cash  transfer  on  a  grant  basis.  Such  trans- 
fer shall  be  made  on  an  expedited  basis  in 
the  first  30  days  of  the  respective  fiscal 
year.  In  exercising  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph,  the  President  shall  ensure  that 
the  level  of  cash  transfer  made  to  Israel 
does  not  cause  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
total  level  of  nonmllitary  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Israel. 
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111  of  the  funds  made  avail- 

jnder  that  chapter  for  those 

sljall  be  provided  on  a  grant 

on  cash  transfers. — Sub- 

re<  uirements  of  paragraphs  (5) 

amounts  provided  for  Egypt 

trie  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 

pa  -agraph  ( 1  )— 

.  )00  may  be  provided  as  a  cash 

I  he  understanding  that  Egypt 

significant  economic  reforms 

additional  to  those  which  were 

previous  fiscal  years:  but 

in  excess  of  $115,000,000  may 

a  i  a  cash  transfer  (subject  to 

imposed  by  the  last  clause  of  the 

of  paragraph  (4))  only  if— 

progress  is  being  made  by 

implementing   a   comprehensive 

program;  and 

addi  ional  funds  for  such  transfer 

by      reprogramming     equal 

jittified  for  project  assistance 


ji  stifled 


for  Commodity  Import 

Jgypt 

OF    FUNDS    FROM    CIP    PRO- 

p  jrposprivate  sector  Commodi- 

[rams  may  be  used  for  pur- 

subclause,  except  that  not 

jercent  of  the  total  amount  of 

1  for  both  public  sector  and 

Commodity  Import  Programs 

or  purposes  of  subclause  (II). 

the    level    of    united 

■s— In  exercising  the  author- 

(3),  the  President  shall 

_  level  of  cash  transfer  made 

not  cause  an  adverse  impact 

level  of  nonmilitary  exports 

States  to  Egypt, 
o  congress.— Not  less  than  15 
naking  any  cash  transfer  to 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
the  President  shall  notify 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
and  the  Commit- 
Relations  of  the  Senate  in 
the  procedures  applicable 
notifications  under  see- 
the foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


MaINTA  INING 


paragi  aph 
tie 


(3). 


Rei  resentatives 


with 


Law  480.— The  Congress  finds 
re|ult  of  previous  expressions  of 
concern,   there   has   been   a 
reduction  in  recent  fiscal  years  in 
_  assistance  provided  for  Egypt 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  The 
dirtcts  that  this  phased  reduction 
I  iscal  year  1989  and  subsequent 


8Kf.  M3.  t«HIPKRATIVK  SflKNTIKlf  AMI  TE(HS«». 
\AHM\l.  PK«UK1TS. 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  to  carry 
out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  econom- 
ic support  fund),  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall 
be  available  only  for  regional  cooperative 
programs  in  the  Middle  East  in  accordance 
with  section  202(c)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985. 

SE<-.  «01.  rSE  (»K  CERTAIN  IIEOBI.ICATEI)  El  SDS 
EOR  PROJECTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
AND  FUR  ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
EOR  A.MERK  AN  HOSPITALS  AHROAD. 

(a)  Uses  of  Funds.— Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be 
used  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  $750,000  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  the  economic  support  fund)  and  shall  be 
used  for  scholarships  for  Israeli  Arabs  for 
study  at  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  next  $2,000,000  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  section  214  of 
that  Act  (relating  to  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad)  and  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  hospitals  outside  the 
United  States.  The  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  level  of  assistance  traditionally  pro- 
vided for  hospitals  under  that  section. 

(3)  The  remaining  amount  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  that  Act.  with— 

(A)  half  used  for  regional  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  the  Middle  East  in  accordance  with 
section  202(c)  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985, 
and 

(B)  half  used  for  development  projects  on 
the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza. 

(b)  Prototype  Desalting  Plant  in 
Israel.— Any  unexpended  amounts  of  the 
funds  obligated  to  carry  out  section  219  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  which 
are  not  needed  to  carry  out  that  section, 
shall  be  deobligated  and.  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  provided  in  advance  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act,  shall  be  used  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  Deobligated  Assistance  for  Syria.- 
Amounts  continued  available  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  arising  from  the  termination 
of  assistance  programs  for  Syria  pursuant  to 
section  1004  of  the  Department  of  State  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985. 
and  pursuant  to  section  101(b)(1)  of  Public 
Law  98-151.  which  are  not  needed  for  such 
expenses,  shall  be  deobligated  and,  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  provided  in  advance  in  an 
appropriation  Act.  shall  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a),  notwithstanding 
the  paragraph  relating  to  the  "Syria  Termi- 
nation Account"  in  section  lOl(j)  of  Public 
Law  90-190. 

(d)  Continued  Availability.— To  such 
extent  as  may  be  provided  in  advance  in  an 
appropriation  Act,  funds  deobligated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  shall  continue  to 
be  available  until  expended  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a). 
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and 


SEC.  SO.V   west   bank   AND  (JAZA   DEVELOPMENT 
INITIATIVE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  United  States  has  shown  its  sup- 
port for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  develop- 
ment initiative: 


(2)  United  States  assistance  provided  di- 
rectly to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  as  well  as 
through  Jordan,  necessitate  increased  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  the 
regional  states  involved;  and 

(3)  other  members  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
have  professed  their  desire  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  their  concern  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— The  United 
States— 

(1)  hereby  reiterates  its  support  for  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  development  initiative, 
and 

(2)  calls  upon  the  other  members  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  to  contribute  to  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  economic  development  either  di- 
rectly or  through  Jordan,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion by  them  of  a  tangible  commitment 
toward  peace  and  coexistence  in  the  Middle 
East  and  toward  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
February  1.  1988.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  United 
States  efforts  to  encourage  other  members 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  to  contribute  to  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  economic  development, 
either  directly  or  through  Jordan. 

(d)  Funds  for  United  States  Contribu- 
tions.—It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  priority  use  of  any  funds— 

(1)  which  are  made  available  for  fiscal 
year  1988  or  fiscal  year  1989  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  development  assist- 
ance) or  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (re- 
lating to  the  economic  support  fund),  and 

(2)  which  are  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year  and  would  otherwise  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury, 

should  be  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
Jordan  or  United  States  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  to  support  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  development  initiative. 

SEC.  606.  EOREICN  MILITARY  SALES  E«»R  JORDAN. 

(a)  Middle  East  Peace.— The  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  financing  authorized  by  this  Act 
for  Jordan  is  provided  in  the  recognition  of 
progress  Jordan  has  made  in  the  search  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
to  encourage  further  progress,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  continuing  defense  needs  of 
Jordan,  and  in  the  expecUtion  that  Jordan 
will  enter  into  direct  and  meaningful  negoti- 
ations with  Israel  based  on  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338  in 
order  to  resolve  the  state  of  war  between 
those  two  countries. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  no  foreign  military  sales 
financing  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  finance  the  procurement  by  Jordan 
of  United  States  advanced  aircraft,  new  air 
defense  weapons  systems,  or  other  new  ad- 
vanced military  weapons  systems,  and  no 
notification  may  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  sale  to  Jordan  of 
United  States  advanced  aircraft,  new  air  de- 
fense systems,  or  other  new  advanced  mili- 
tary weapons  systems,  unless  Jordan  is  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  recognition  of  Israel 
and  to  negotiate  promptly  and  directly  with 
Israel  under  the  basic  tenets  of  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338. 

(c)  Certification.— Any  notification  made 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  with  respect  to  a  pro- 


posed sale  to  Jordan  of  United  States  ad- 
vanced aircraft,  new  air  defense  systems,  or 
other  new  advanced  military  weapons,  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion of  Jordan's  public  commitment  to  the 
recognition  of  Israel  and  to  negotiate 
promptly  and  directly  with  Israel  under  the 
basic  tenets  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

SEC.    607.    CSE    OK   CHEMICAL    WEAPONS    IN    THE 
NEAR  EAST. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  evidence  that  chemical  weap- 
ons have  been  used  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war; 

(2)  there  are  reports  that  Syria  and  Libya 
have  the  capability  to  engage  in  chemical 
warfare;  and 

(3)  the  existence  of  chemical  weapons 
would  pose  a  threat  should  wider  war  break 
out  in  the  Middle  East. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.- Not  later  than 
February  1.  1988,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activi- 
ties and  capabilities  of  Iraq.  Iran.  Syria,  and 
Libya  with  regard  to  chemical,  biological, 
and  radiological  weapons,  including  their 
sources  of  supply  for  such  weapons,  the 
technology,  equipment,  and  material  each 
possesses,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
weapons  could  affect  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  region.  This  report  shall  include  a 
United  States  plan  for  addressing  this  prob- 
lem. 

SEC.  60)1.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  (;REECE. 

(a)  Foreign  Military  Sales  Credits.— Of 
the  total  amount  of  credits  extended  under 
section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
not  less  than  $313,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  not  less  than  $313,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989  shall  be  available  only  for 
Greece. 

(b)  Grant  Military  Assistance.— Of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  2 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  not  less  than  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  not  less  than  $30,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989  shall  be  available  only  for 
Greece. 

SEC.  609.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  Tl'RKEY. 

(a)  Level  of  Assistance.— The  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  made  available  for  assist- 
ance for  Turkey  under  chapter  2  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relat- 
ing to  grant  military  assistance)  and  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (relating  to 
foreign  military  sales  financing)  may  not 
exceed  $490,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
may  not  exceed  $490,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  of  which  not  more  than  $350,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  not  more  than 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  may  be  as- 
sistance under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(b)  Withdrawal  of  Turkish  Military 
Forces  From  Cyprus.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  ask  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  number  of  its  military  personnel 
on  Cyprus. 

(c)  Report  on  Americans  Missing  in 
Cyprus.— The  President  shall  request  from 
the  Government  of  Turkey  a  communica- 
tion regarding  its  efforts  to  determine  the 
status  of  United  States  citizens  missing 
since  the  1974  Cyprus  conflict  and  previous- 
ly resident  in  areas  of  the  country  now 
under  Turkish  Cypriot  control.  Before  pro- 
viding any  assistance  for  Turkey  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  submit 
a  report  with  respect  to  any  communication 
received  from  the  Government  of  Turkey 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  Report  on  Efforts  to  Resettle  Fama- 
custa/Varosha.— Before  providing  any  as- 
sistance for  Turkey  described  in  subsection 
(a),  the  President  shall  submit  a  report,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  on 
efforts  to  return  the  formerly  Greek-Cypri- 
ot  occupied  area  of  Famagusta/Varosha  to 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  for  the  immedi- 
ate resettlement  of  refugees. 

SEC.  610.  CYPRIS. 

(a)  ESF  Assistance.— Of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  not  less  than  $15,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  not  less  than 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
available  only  for  Cyprus.  Of  these  funds, 
not  less  than  $5,000,000  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  only  for  bicommunal  de- 
velopment projects. 

(b)  UN  SEctmiTY  Council  Resolution 
550.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  compliance  with  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  550, 
which  "considers  attempts  to  settle  any  part 
of  Varosha  (Famagusta)  by  people  other 
than  its  inhabitants  as  inadmissible". 

SEC.  611.  Tl'RKISH  (KCl'PATION  TRIMIPS  AND 
CREEK  MILITARY  FORCES  ON 
CYPRIS. 

(a)  Prohibition  of  Use  on  Cyprus  of 
Military  Equipment  Provided  by  the 
United  States.— Section  620C  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  defense  articles  of  United  States  origin 
may  not  be  transferred  to  or  used  on  Cyprus 
by  Turkey  or  Greece.  This  subsection  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  all  defense  articles  of 
United  States  origin  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  Turkey  or  Greece  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress— 

"(A)  that  there  has  been  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  parties  to  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty,  or  there  are  circumstances  clear- 
ly indicating  that  such  an  armed  attack  is 
imminent:  and 

"(B)  that  the  President  has  approved  the 
transfer  to  and  use  on  Cyprus  by  Turkey  or 
Greece  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  defense  arti- 
cles of  United  States  origin  upon  his  deter- 
mination that  such  approval  is  necessary  to 
enable  that  country  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tion to  respond  to  that  attack  pursuant  to 
Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  defense  article  of  United 
States  origin'  means  any  article  on  the 
United  States  Munitions  List  (established 
pursuant  to  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act)  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  or 
chapter  138  (relating  to  NATO  mutual  sup- 
port) or  section  7307  (relating  to  disposal  of 
naval  vessels)  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code:  and  includes  articles  made 
available  under  those  laws  by  grant,  sale, 
lease  or  loan,  licensed  export,  3rd-country 
transfer,  licensed  production,  or  other 
means:  and 

"(B)  the  term  "transferred  to  or  used  on 
Cyprus'  includes  use  in  providing  transpor- 
tation to  or  from  Cyprus  and  includes  sta- 
tioning or  other  deployment  on  Cyprus. " 


(b)  Periodic  Reports  Regarding  Activi- 
ties ON  Cyprus  op  Foreign  Armed  Forces.— 
Section  620C(c)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Such 
transmissions  shall  also— 

"(1)  specify  the  numl>er  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  Turkey, 
and  the  number  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Government  of  Greece,  who 
were  on  Cyprus  during  the  preceding  120 
days: 

"(2)  specifying  the  number  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey,  and  the  number  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  Greece, 
who  were  on  Cyprus  during  the  preceding 
120  days  with  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus:  and 

"(3)  describe  any  defense  articles  of 
United  States  origin  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (e)(3)(A)).  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  Turkey  or  Greece,  which  were  on 
Cyprus  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
120  days,  specifying  (to  the  extent  such  in- 
formation can  be  obtained)  when  those  arti- 
cles were  transferred  to  Cyprus  and  when 
those  articles  were  made  available  by  the 
United  States  to  Turkey  or  Greece  (as  the 
case  may  be).". 

SEC.  612.  EXCESS  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  ViVH  NATO 
SOITHERN  FLANK  COCNTRIES  AND 
MAJOR  NON-NATO  ALLIES  ON  THE 
SOITHERN  AND  SIHTHEASTKRN 
FI^NK  OF  N.4TO. 

(a)  Extension  of  Program.— Section 
516(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "and  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  1988.  and  1989. ". 

(b)  Major  Non-NATO  Allies.— Section 
516(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  by  inserting  ".  and  to  major  non- 
NATO  allies  on  the  southern  and  southeast- 
ern flank  of  NATO  which  are  eligible  for 
United  States  security  assistance. "  after 
•'military  structure". 

(c)  Excess  Defense  Articles.— Section  516 
of  that  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting 
"excess"  before  "defense  articles",  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"excess  defense"  before  "articles":  and 

(2)  in  the  text  of  subsection  (b)  preceding 
paragraph  (1).  in  subsection  (c),  and  in  sub- 
section (d),  by  inserting  "excess"  before  "de- 
fense articles". 

(d)  Notification  to  Congressional  Com- 
mittees.—Section  516(c)  of  that  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "".  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Appropriations  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  Foreign  Affairs" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Appropriations". 

(e)  Maintenance  of  Military  Balance  in 
EASTERN  Mediterranean.— That  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (e)  after  subsection  (d): 

"(e)  Maintenance  of  Military  Balance  in 
Eastern  Mediterranean.— 

""(1)  United  states  policy.— The  Congress 
intends  that  defense  articles  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  consistent  with  the 
United  States  policy,  established  by  section 
620C  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
of  maintaining  the  military  balance  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 
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(A)  $10,000,000  was  made  available  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act.  1987.  for  assistance  for 
agricultural  activities  in  Poland  which  are 
managed  by  the  Polish  Catholic  Church  or 
other  nongovernmental  organizations; 

(B)  under  the  terms  of  that  Act  these 
funds  will  remain  available  for  obligation 
only  until  September  30.  1987;  and 

(C)  that  may  not  allow  sufficient  time  for 
the  necessary  agreements  regarding  this  as- 
sistance to  be  reached  with  the  Polish 
Catholic  Church  and  other  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations. 

(2)  Extending  period  of  availability.— 
The  funds  made  available  under  'Agricul- 
ture. Rural  Development,  and  Nutrition, 
Development  Assistance"  for  assistance  for 
agricultural  activities  in  Poland  pursuant  to 
title  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Relat- 
ed Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as 
contained  in  section  101(f)  of  Public  Laws 
99-500  and  99-591).  are  hereby  continued 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1989,  except  that  the  new  budget  authority 
provided  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

(c)  Support  for  Solidarity.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  Solidarity  deserves  special  praise  and 
recognition  as  the  only  free  and  independ- 
ent trade  union  in  Poland. 

(2)  Solidarity  reflects  the  Polish  people's 
desire  for  free  and  democratic  institutions 
and  activities. 

(3)  Solidarity  is  one  of  the  leading  demo- 
cratic representatives  of  the  Polish  working 
people. 

(d)  Assistance  in  Support  of  Democracy 
in  Poland.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  the  economic  support  fund)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  unconditional  support  of  democratic 
institutions  and  activities  in  Poland. 

SK(    SI  I.  I'NITKI)  STATKS  CONTRIBITMINS  T<)  THK 
ANCLO-IKISH  INTKRNATIONAI,  H  N». 

Section  3  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement 
Support  Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

••(c)  Fiscal  Year  1989.— Of  the  amounts 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1989  to  carry 
out  that  chapter,  up  to  $35,000,000  may  be 
used  for  United  States  contributions  to  the 
International  Fund. ". 


cu  rrencies 
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—The  Congress  finds  that— 


SEC.  6I.V  ANM  AI.  REPORTS  ON  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TIONS IN  ECVHT.  ISRAEL.  TIRKEY. 
AND  PORTCCAI.. 

Section  1205(b)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  •Each  such  report  shall  also  in- 
clude— 

••(Da  description  of  how  United  States  as- 
sistance for  each  country  is  designed  to  help 
it  through  its  economic  difficulties; 

•'(2)  an  assessment  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  each  country  to  help  it  overcome 
its  economic  difficulties,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  economic  policy  reforms  under- 
taken during  the  previous  year; 

••(3)  a  listing  and  explanation  of  the  steps 
proposed  by  the  United  States  to  help  each 
country  overcome  its  economic  difficulties, 
and  a  description  of  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  conveys  its  recommendations 
to  each  country;  and 


'■(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Con- 
gress may  request  with  respect  to  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  each  country.". 
SEC.  «i«.  rep«»rtin<;  reqiirements. 

(a)  Cyprus  Negotiations.— 

(1)  Frequency  of  reports.— Section 
620C(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  'eO-day" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••120-day". 

(2)  Duplicative  requirement.— Section 
620(x)(2)  of  that  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Multinational  Force  and  Observ- 
ers.—Section  6(b)  of  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  Participation  Resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  striking  out  •Not  later 
than  January  15  of  each  year  (beginning  in 
1983),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "As 
part  of  the  annual  congressional  presenta- 
tion materials  for  security  assistance,". 

SW.  SI7.  SYRIAN  SPONSORSHIP  AND  Sl'PPORT  FOR 
TERRORISM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  terrorist  operating  on  behalf  of 
Syrian  intelligence  was  convicted  in  London 
of  attempting  to  bomb  a  civilian  airliner  in 
November  1986,  prompting  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Syria 
and  the  imposition  of  certain  sanctions; 

(2)  the  terrorist  group  Saiqa  is  under 
Syrian  direction,  receives  training  from  the 
Syrian  army,  and  is  believed  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  a  number  of  bombings  in  Western 
Europe,  including  the  1979  bombing  of  a 
synagogue  in  Vienna; 

(3)  while  the  offices  of  the  Abu  Nidal  ter- 
rorist group  have  been  expelled  from  Da- 
mascus, the  group  continues  to  maintain 
training  bases  in  the  Syrian-occupied  Bekaa 
valley; 

(4)  the  terrorists  responsible  for  the  April 
1986  bombing  of  Americans  in  West  Berlin 
admit  to  receiving  explosives  from  the 
Syrian  embassy  in  West  Berlin; 

(5)  the  Abu  Moussa  faction  of  the  PLO 
maintains  offices  in  Damascus,  trains  terror- 
ists in  Syria,  receives  instructions  from 
Syrian  intelligence  officers,  and  received 
Syrian  diplomatic  support  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  a  commerical  airliner  in  Madrid  in 
June  1986; 

(6)  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine,  led  by  George  Habash,  main- 
tains terrorist  forces  in  Syria,  and  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  numerous  attacks 
on  Israeli  civilians  and  assassinations  of 
Arab  mayors  on  the  West  Bank; 

(7)  the  Democratic  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Palestine  maintains  offices  in  Da- 
mascus and  training  camps  in  Syria;  and 

(8)  the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Armenia  (ASALA)  and  the  Kurd- 
ish Worker's  Party  (PKK)  have  received 
support  from  Syria  for  attacks  against 
Turkish  civilians. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Syrian  financial,  political,  and 
training  support  of  terrorist  groups.  This 
report  shall  be  unclassified,  with  a  classified 
annex  if  necessary. 

(c)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  not  rescind 
any  of  the  sanctions  currently  in  force 
against  Syria  until  Syria  expels  all  terrorist 
groups  operating  against  the  United  States 
and  iU  allies  and  ceases  to  support  or  allow 
terrorist  bases  on  her  territory;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  resume  his  re- 
quest to  United  States  corporations  that,  in 
the  national  interest,  they  voluntarily  sus- 
pend operations  in  Syria,  and  United  States 
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corporations  should  resume  their  voluntary 
compliance  with  that  request. 

(d)  Sanctions  Described.— The  sanctions 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  are  those  economic  and  diplomatic  meas- 
ures that  were  taken  with  respect  to  Syria 
on  November  14.  1986.  and  which  were  in 
effect  on  November  1.  1987.  and  include  the 
expansion  of  export  controls  on  all  national 
security  controlled  items,  termination  of 
Export-Import  Bank  credits,  termination  of 
insurance  from  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  withdrawal  of  the  of- 
fered export  enhancement  program,  the 
prohibition  on  the  sale  of  Syrian  Arab  Air- 
line tickets,  notice  of  termination  of  the 
International  Air  Transport  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Syria,  reduc- 
tion in  the  staffs  of  the  Syrian  embassy  in 
Washington  and  the  United  States  embassy 
in  Syria,  increased  restrictions  on  visas,  and 
restrictions  on  high  level  visits. 

SEC.  filK.  Hl'MAN  RICHTS  IN  HI  I.CARIA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria  is  a  signatory  to  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  which  call  upon  the  sig- 
natory states  to  respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion,  and 
belief; 

(2)  the  Bulgarian  constitution  provides  for 
certain  basic  rights,  including  free  speech 
and  press,  association  and  demonstration, 
and  freedom  of  worship; 

(3)  in  late  1984  and  early  1985,  over 
900,000  members  of  the  Turkish  Minority 
were  forcibly  compelled  to  change  their 
Turkish  names  to  new  Bulgarian  names, 
and  Bulgarian  authorities  imprisoned  ethnic 
Turks  for  their  nonviolent  opposition  to  the 
name  change;  and 

(4)  the  continuing  repression  of  the  Turk- 
ish minority  includes  the  ban  on  the  use  of 
the  Turkish  language  by  the  Turkish  minor- 
ity in  public,  the  prohibition  of  Turkish  cus- 
toms, and  the  circumscribing  of  Muslim  reli- 
gious practices. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Bulgarian  Government  should 
abide  by  its  commitments  under  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe;  and 

(2)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Vienna  follow-up  meeting  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
should  continue— 

(A)  to  speak  out  forcefully  against  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  Bulgaria,  including 
the  Bulgarian  Government's  treatment  of 
the  Turkish  minority,  and 

(B)  to  use  all  diplomatic  means  to  resolve 
outstanding  human  rights  problems  in  Bul- 
garia. 

SEC.  619.  Hl'MAN  RICHTS  IN  ROMANIA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  emigration  rates  from  Romania  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  from  1.422  last 
year  to  1,932  as  of  October  1,  1987; 

(2)  longstanding  prisoner  of  conscience 
cases  were  successfully  resolved  during  the 
summer  of  1987,  namely  the  cases  of  loan 
Ruta.  and  Emo  Borbely.  Laszio  Buzas,  and 
Bela  Pall; 

(3)  all  such  improvements  in  Romania  are 
to  be  welcomed: 

(4)  in  spite  of  these  improvements,  a 
number  of  United  States-Romania  divided 
families  cases,  such  as  the  case  of  Napoleon 
Fodor,  remain  unresolved; 


(5)  human  contacts  continue  to  be  hin- 
dered by  laws  and  decrees  such  as  decree 
number  408  which  prohibits  Romanian  citi- 
zens from  communicating  with  foreigners; 
and 

(6)  among  the  rights  that  Romania  has 
failed  to  respect  are  the  rights  of  religious 
groups  and  ethnic  minorities. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  seek  im- 
proved compliance  by  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment with  its  human  rights  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  express  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  Romanians  who  have 
not  yet  received  permission  to  emigrate  and 
who  may  be  harassed  and  persecuted  for 
their  attempts  to  emigrate;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  exec- 
utive branch  officials  should  take  every  op- 
portunity to  encourage  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment to  live  up  to  its  obligations  under 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other  interna- 
tional instruments,  including  at  the  ongoing 
Vienna  review  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

SEC.  62«.  PI.I(;HT  ok  jews  in  ARAB  COINTRIE.S. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  Jews  presently  living  in  Israel 
and  the  Diaspora  are  originally  from  Moroc- 
co, Syria.  Yemen,  Iraq.  Libya.  Lebanon,  and 
the  other  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  representing  the  proud  herit- 
age of  oriental  Jewry; 

(2)  the  number  of  Jews  who  are  still  citi- 
zens of  these  countries  has  dropped  drasti- 
cally, as  can  be  seen  when  comparing  1948 
to  1984:  Syria.  45,000  versus  4,500;  Morocco, 
40,000  versus  17,000;  Iraq.  125,000  versus 
fewer  than  300;  and  Libya,  40,000  versus 
none; 

(3)  these  numbers  demonstrate  that  thriv- 
ing Jewish  cultures  and  communities,  each 
unique,  each  historic,  each  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  the  enrichment  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  have  been  decimated;  and 

(4)  several  incidents,  including  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leader  of  the  Lebanese  Jewish 
community,  the  tightening  of  the  noose  by 
the  Syrian  government  around  the  necks  of 
its  Jewish  citizenry,  and  the  shooting  and 
stabbing  of  a  pregnant  Jewish  woman  and 
her  two  young  children  by  unknown  assail- 
ants in  the  Syrian  town  of  Aleppo,  remind 
us  that,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Tunisia,  those  Jews  remaining  in 
Arab  countries  continue  to  suffer  depriva- 
tions, degradations,  and  hardships,  and  con- 
tinue to  live  in  peril. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should— 

(1)  call  upon  the  governments  of  those 
Arab  cou.ntries  where  Jews  still  maintain  a 
presence  to  guarantee  their  Jewish  citizens 
full  civil  and  human  rights,  including  the 
right  to  lead  full  Jewish  lives  free  of  fear 
and  to  emigrate  if  they  so  choose; 

(2)  specifically  urge  the  Government  of 
Syria  to  halt  its  intolerable  policy  of  hold- 
ing its  Jewish  citizenry  hostage  through 
harassment  and  intimidation  and  to  allow 
them  to  emigrate;  and 

(3)  commend  countries  such  as  Morocco 
and  Tunisia  for  their  tolerant  treatment  of 
their  Jewish  minorities  and  for  the  protec- 
tion they  have  provided  against  attack  from 
the  Moslem  majorities. 


SEC.  621.  I'NITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  FORCE 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  (U'l.F. 

(a)  Consultations  Regarding  Feasibili- 
ty.—It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  United  States 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  explore,  through  diplomatic  con- 
sultations with  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  to  maintain  freedom  of  the 
sea  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  maintain  a 
ceasefire  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  These  consul- 
tations should  include  consideration  of — 

(1)  the  possible  creation  of  a  United  Na- 
tions naval  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
the  prospect  of  reducing,  but  not  necessarily 
eliminating,  the  role  of  individual  nation 
state  activities; 

(2)  the  possible  flagging  of  commercial 
vessels  by  the  United  Nations;  and 

(3)  the  possible  creation  of  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force  pursuant  to  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  598. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  consultations  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  VII— WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
Part  A— Central  America 

SEC.  7UL  CENTRA!,  A.MERU  A  DEMOCR.U  Y.  PEACE. 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  Peace  Process  in  Central  America.— 
Section  463  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  "  and  which 
sets"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•.  as  well 
as  the  initiative  of  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica,  which  set". 

(b)  Human  Rights  Groups  in  Central 
America.— Section  461(b)  of  that  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (3): 

••(3)  United  States  policy  should  also  be 
designed  to  encourage  the  governments  of 
Central  American  countries  to  provide  full 
cooperation,  protection,  and  other  support 
to  organizations  working  to  advance  respect 
for  and  end  abuses  of  human  rights  in  the 
region.". 

(c)  Levels  of  Nonmilitary  Assistance.— 
Section  465  of  that  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  465.  Nonmilitary  Assistance  for 
Central  America.— The  Congress  continues 
to  support  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  nonmilitary  assistance  for  Central 
American  countries.  Consistent  with  the 
report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  March  3.  1987,  the  Congress 
believes  that  under  current  budgetary  con- 
straints it  would  be  inappropriate  to  provide 
assistance  at  the  annual  levels  originally  en- 
visaged and  that  it  is  possible  to  furnish  the 
needed  nonmilitary  assistance  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  originally  recommended 
by  the  Commission  without  negatively  af- 
fecting the  goals  and  objectives  identified 
by  the  Commission.". 

SE(  .  7112.  military  AIRCRAFT  TRANSFERS. 

(a)  Aircraft  Provided  by  United 
States.— During  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
the  authorities  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  may  not  be  used  to  make  avail- 
able any  helicopters  or  other  aircraft  for 
military  use,  and  licenses  may  not  be  issued 
under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
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SEC    701.  SCSPESSKIN  OK  ASSISTANCE  IK  A  Mll.l- 
TARV  C«)l  P  (MCIRS. 

For  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  all  assist- 
ance allocated  for  any  country  in  Central 
America  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
shall  be  suspended  if  the  elected  president 
of  that  country  is  deposed  by  military  coup 
or  decree. 
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SEC.  70.-,.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  El.  .SALVADOR. 

(a)    Objectives.— The    Congress    expects 

that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  armed  opposition  forces  and  their  politi- 
cal representatives  will  be  willing  to  pursue 
a  dialogue  for  the  purposes  of  achieving  an 
equitable  political  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict, including  free  and  fair  elections; 

(2)  the  elected  civilian  government  will  be 
in  control  of  the  Salvadoran  military  and  se- 
curity forces,  and  those  forces  will  comply 
with  applicable  rules  of  international  law 
and  with  Presidential  directives  pertaining 
to  the  protection  of  civilians  during  combat 
operations,  including  Presidential  directive 
C-1 11-03-984  (relating  to  aerial  fire  sup- 
port); ^         .,, 

(3)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  will 
make  demonstrated  progress,  during  the 
period  covered  by  each  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  in  ending  political  violence; 

(4)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  will 
make  demonstrated  progress,  during  the 
period  covered  by  each  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  in  establishing  an  effective 
judicial  system;  and 

(5)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  will 
make  demonstrated  progress,  during  the 
period  covered  by  each  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  in  implementing  the  land 
reform  program. 

(b)  Reports.— On  October  1,  1987,  April  1. 
1988.  October  1,  1988.  and  April  1,  1989.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  on  the  extent  to  which  the  ob- 
jectives described  in  subsection  (a)  are  being 
met.  With  respect  to  the  objective  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  that  subsection,  each 
report  shall  specify  the  status  of  all  cases 
presented  to  the  Salvadoran  courts  since 
January  1,  1979,  involving  human  rights  vio- 
lations against  civilians  by  members  of  the 
Salvadoran  security  forces,  including  mili- 
tary officers  and  other  military  personnel 
and  civil  patrolmen. 

(c)  Assassination  of  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission President.— 

(1)  Expression  of  concern.— The  Con- 
gress expresses  its  deepest  concern  at  the  as- 
sassination of  Herbert  Anaya  Sanabria. 
President  of  the  nongovernmental  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  El  Salvador 
(CDHES).  This  violent  act  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  embodied 
in  the  Central  American  peace  agreement 
signed  in  Guatemala  on  August  7.  1987. 

(2)  United  states  assistance  for  investi- 
gation.—The  Congress  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  formally  offer  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  such  investigative  services  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  are  permitted  by  law  to  assist  in  identify- 
ing and  bringing  to  trial  those  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  Herbert  Anaya  Sanabria. 

(3)  Report  on  efforts  to  investigate  the 

murder  of  HERBERT  ANAYA  AND  THREATS 

against  him.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  on 
every  90th  day  thereafter  during  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on— 


(A)  efforts  made  by  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  to  identify  and  bring  to  trial  those 
persons  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Her- 
bert Anaya  Sanabria,  including  efforts  to  in- 
vestigate the  earlier  threats  made  against 
him  by  members  of  the  Salvadoran  security 
forces,  which  were  reported  by  Amnesty 
International  to  President  Duarte;  and 

(B)  the  investigative  services  provided  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  support  those  efforts. 

SEC.  70S.  ASSISTANCE  EOR  (JCATEMALA. 

(a»  Pmohibition  on  Furnishing  Weap- 
ons.—For  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  grant  military  assistance)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (relating  to  for- 
eign military  sales  financing)  may  not  be 
used  for  the  procurement  by  Guatemala  of 
any  weapons  or  ammunition. 

(b)  Human  Rights  Violations.— Not  later 
than  October  1,  1987.  and  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988.  the  President  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  has  investigated 
and  prosecuted  those  responsible  for  human 
rights  violations  against  civilians. 

(c)  Assistance  for  Agrarian  Reform.— It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  of  the 
amounts  made  available  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic  sup- 
port fund),  up  to  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1988  and  up  to  $3,000,000   for  fiscal   year 

1989  should  be  used  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  agrarian  reform  in  Guatemala 
if  the  Government  of  Guatemala  initiates 
effective  agrarian  reform  programs  (such  as 
the  market  oriented  programs  now  being 
implemented  by  the  Penny  Foundation),  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
if  such  Government  requests  United  States 
assistance  for  that  program. 

SEC.  707.  REFKiEES  IN  IIONIU  RAS. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  and  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  "Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance" account  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989- 

( 1 )  which  are  to  be  used  for  refugee  assist- 
ance or  other  assistance  for  Nicaraguan 
Indian  refugees  in  Honduras  shall  be  chan- 
neled, to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
through  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  Migration,  or  other 
established  and  recognized  international 
refugee  relief  organizations;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  facilitate  the  invol- 
untary repatriation  of  Salvadoran  refugees 
who  are  in  Honduras. 

SEC.  70H.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  COSTA  RICA. 

(a)  CosTA  Rica's  Peace  Initiative.— The 
Congress  applauds  the  efforts  of  Costa 
Rican  President  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  to  es- 
tablish a  firm  and  durable  peace  in  Central 
America.  The  Congress  strongly  supports 
and  encourages  such  attempts  to  end  the  re- 
gional military  conflict  and  strengthen  de- 
mocracy through  diplomatic  initiatives. 

(b)  Earmarking  of  Funds.— Of  the 
amounU  made  available  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic  sup- 
port fund)— 

(1)  not  less  than  23  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  is  allocated  for  country 
programs  for  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, and  Costa  Rica  (excluding  the  amount 


provided  for  Costa  Rica  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)).  plus 

(2)  an  additional  $14,000,000, 
shall  be  made  available  for  assistance  for 
Costa  Rica. 

(c)  Peace  Corps  Programs.- In  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  that  Act  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
for  Peace  Corps  programs  in  Costa  Rica 
under  that  Act. 

SEC.  709.   assistance   FOR  IMHLEMENTATI»)N  OF 
RECIONAL  PEACE  A<;REEMENT. 

(a)  Use  of  Existing  Funds.- The  funds 
which  were  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  section  722(h)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  a 
Contadora  agreement  may  also  be  used  for 
expenses  arising  from  implementation  of  an 
agreement  resulting  from  the  regional  peace 
initiative  proposed  by  President  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica,  if  so  provided  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act. 

(b)  Additional  Funds.— 

(1)  Allocation.— Of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  to 
carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund).  $3,500,000  shall  be  al- 
located for  use  for  verification  and  peace- 
keeping activities  in  support  of  the  Central 
American  peace  agreement  signed  in  Guate- 
mala on  August  7,  1987. 

(2)  Recipient  organizations.— Funds  used 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  paid  to  the  interna- 
tional verification  and  follow  up  commission 
provided  for  in  that  peace  agreement,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  or  such 
other  organization  acting  under  multilateral 
auspices  as  may  be  involved  in  verification 
or  peacekeeping  activities  in  support  of  that 
agreement. 

(3)  Reprogramming.— Poinds  in  an  amount 
which  is  greater  than  or  less  than  the 
amount  allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  used  for  verification  and  peace- 
keeping activities  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  if  the  Congress  is  notified  15 
days  in  advance  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  reprogramming  notifi- 
cation under  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

SEC.     710.     RESTRICTIONS     ON     ASSISTANCE     TO 
PANAMA. 

(a)  In  General.— Unless  the  President  has 
certified  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Panama  has  dem- 
onstrated substantial  progress  in  assuring 
civilian  control  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the 
Panama  Defense  Forces  and  its  leaders  have 
been  removed  from  non-military  activities 
and  institutions: 

(2)  the  Government  of  Panama  is  conduct- 
ing an  impartial  investigation  into  allega- 
tions of  illegal  actions  by  members  of  the 
Panama  Defense  Forces,  including  illicit 
drug-trafficking  activities; 

(3)  freedom  of  the  press  and  other  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  including  due  process 
of  law,  have  been  restored  to  the  Panamani- 
an people:  and 

(4)  a  satisfactory  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  governing  authorities 
and  representatives  of  the  opposition  forces 
on  conditions  for  free  and  fair  elections; 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  not  be  made  available  for  assist- 
ance for  Panama  (other  than  the  assistance 
described  in  subsection  (c)),  the  Overseas 
Private   Investment   Corporation   may   not 


carry  out  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988  or 
1989  in  Panama  under  title  IV  of  chapter  2 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  letters  of  offer  may  not  be  issued 
to  Panama  under  the  Arms  Control  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1988  or  1989. 

(b)  Additional  Requirement  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989.— Unless  the  President  has  certi- 
fied to  the  Congress  that  presidential  elec- 
tions were  held  in  Panama  as  scheduled  in 
1989  and  were  free,  fair,  and  honest— 

(1)  50  percent  of  the  funds,  which  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
each  foreign  assistance  appropriations  ac- 
count for  fiscal  year  1989  and  which  are  al- 
located for  assistance  for  Panama  (exclud- 
ing funds  for  the  assistance  described  in 
subsection  (c)),  shall  be  withheld  from  obli- 
gation; 

(2)  50  percent  of  the  amounts  allocated  by 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  programs  in  Panama  for  fiscal  year 
1989  shall  be  withheld:  and 

(3)  letters  of  offer  may  not  be  issued  to 
Panama  during  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  requirements  of  this  subsection  are  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Exceptions.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
do  not  apply  with  resp>ect  to— 

( 1 )  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  development  assistance)  which  is  provid- 
ed through  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions or  other  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions; 

(2)  assistance  for  international  narcotics 
control  under  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(3)  disaster  relief  assistance,  including  any 
assistance  under  chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(4)  assistance  for  refugees; 

(5)  assistance  under  the  In  ter- American 
Foundation  Act;  and 

(6)  assistance  necessary  for  the  continued 
financing  of  education  for  Panamanians  in 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Certification  Requirements.— Each 
certification  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  at  least  30  days  before  any  as- 
sistance subject  to  this  subsection  is  provid- 
ed or  any  letter  of  offer  subject  to  this  sub- 
section is  issued,  shall  discuss  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  justification  for  making  the  re- 
quired determination,  and  shall  describe 
fully  the  assistance  proposed  to  be  provided 
and  the  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
proposed  to  be  sold,  including  the  purposes 
to  which  the  assistance  or  sale  is  directed. 

(e)  Nonapplicability  of  Other  Condi- 
tions.—Section  761  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  assistance  for  Panama. 
SE(.  7ii.nicara<;ia. 

Section  722(d)  of  the  International  Securi- 
ty and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  is  amended  by  amending  the  second 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "The  United 
States  shall  make  no  agreement  and  shall 
enter  into  no  understanding,  either  formal 
or  informal,  under  which  a  recipient  of 
United  States  economic  or  military  assist- 
ance or  a  purchaser  of  United  States  mili- 
tary equipment  shall  provide  assistance  of 
any  kind  to  persons  or  groups  engaging  in 
an  insurgency  or  other  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.". 

SEC.     712.     RESTRHTIONS     ON     ASSISTANCE     TO 
POLICE. 

(a)  Prohibition.— During  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  assistance  may  not  be  provided  to 


police  forces  and  prison  authorities  in  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  grant  military 
assistance). 

(b)  Condition  on  Future  Assistance.— It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  before  as- 
sistance is  permitted  after  fiscal  year  1989 
for  police  forces  and  prison  authorities  in  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala,  or  Honduras,  substan- 
tial progress  must  be  made  in  that  country 
in  establishing  judicial  systems  that  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  bring  to  justice  crimi- 
nals, in  particular,  those  in  the  police  and 
military  forces. 

(c)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "police  forces  '  includes  all  mem- 
bers of  security  forces  other  than  the  regu- 
lar uniformed  armed  forces,  and  in  the  case 
of  El  Salvador,  includes  all  members  of  the 
National  Police,  Treasury  Police,  National 
Guard,  and  civil  defense  organizations. 

SEC.  71.1.  ECONO.MIC  (IROMTH  IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Central  America  is  a  region  of  great 
economic  potential,  which  has  significant 
natural  resources,  favorable  location,  and 
people  justly  celebrated  for  their  intelli- 
gence, courage,  vitality,  generosity,  and 
sense  of  personal  honor; 

(2)  ultimately  genuine  democracy  can  only 
be  rooted  in  the  full  economic  growth  and 
development  of  Central  America's  regional 
economy; 

(3)  this  economic  growth  must  be  the 
product  of  Central  American  initiated  eco- 
nomic reforms  such  as  deregulating  overly 
controlled  economies,  privatizing  govern- 
ment owned  corptorations.  offering  a  legal 
environment  conducive  to  foreign  invest- 
ment, stabilizing  regional  currencies  and 
possibly  introducing  a  regional  trade  curren- 
cy, and  lowering  high  marginal  income  tax 
rates,  creating  efficient  capital  markets; 

(4)  the  expansion  of  trade  is  essential  to 
the  economic  success  of  Central  America 
and  this  will  require  a  more  complete  inte- 
gration of  the  individual  economies  in  the 
region: 

(5)  there  is  a  crucial  need  within  Central 
America  for  millions  of  Central  Americans 
to  become  economic  participants  in  their  na- 
tional patrimony: 

(6)  proposals  for  greater  economic  expan- 
sion must  always  be  supplemented  with 
policies  to  encourage  development  at  the 
grassroots: 

(7)  additional  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  creation  of  genuine  local  self-govern- 
ment, exercised  in  communities  having  their 
own  independent  revenue  base,  because  free 
political  parties,  labor  unions,  solidarity  as- 
sociations, universities  and  research  institu- 
tions, newspapers,  fraternal  organizations, 
and  churches  are  essential  to  a  fully  func- 
tioning democracy:  and 

(8)  no  program  for  advancing  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  people  of  Central  America  can 
have  any  real  chance  of  success  until  the 
people  of  the  free  democratic  countries  of 
the  region  can  feel  confident  that  they  are 
secure  against  invasion  and  antidenK>cratic 
insurrection. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is,  therefore, 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  economic 
growth,  development,  and  prosperity  is  pos- 
sible in  Central  America  if  appropriate  free 
market  reforms  are  initiated  and  undertak- 
en by  the  Central  American  nations  them- 
selves and  these  reforms  are  supr>orted  by' 
the  Western,  free  market  democracies. 
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mlttee  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  meet  and  travel 
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bunals. . 

(9)  End  all  forms  of  torture  and  conditions 
of  confinement  which  constitute  torture 
and  end  the  practice  of  holding  prisoners  in- 
communicado. 

(10)  Allow  political  parties  and  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  to  meet  and  march  public- 
ly, publicize  meetings,  and  meet  with  and 
utilize  the  media. 

(11)  Not  subject  opposition  party  activists 
to  civil  harassment  or  indiscriminate  arrest. 

(12)  Hold  free  and  open  presidential,  legis- 
lative, and  municipal  elections  by  December 
31,  1990,  as  specified  in  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
stitution. 

(13)  Abolish  the  suspension  provisions  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Constitution. 

(14)  Separate  political  parties  from  civil 
authority  and  military  organizations. 

SE«  .  71«.  arias  PEACE  INITIATIVE. 

The  Congress  supports— 

(1)  the  initiative  of  President  Oscar  Arias 
of  Costa  Rica  toward  ending  the  armed  con- 
flict in  Central  America: 

(2)  the  active  participation  by  all  5  signa- 
tory nations  to  the  Central  American  peace 
agreement  signed  in  Guatemala  on  August 
7.  1987,  in  order  to  secure  democracy  in  Cen- 
tral America  in  compliance  with  the  Arias 
peace  plan:  and 

(3)  extending  the  date  for  complete  com- 
pliance with  the  Guatemala  Accord  to  Janu- 
ary 4,  1988,  as  agreed  to  by  the  leaders  of 
the  5  signatory  nations. 

SEC.  717.  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PEACE  .AiJREEMENT 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Presidents  of  Guatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica 
signed  the  "Esquipulas  II  Accord"  on 
August  7.  1987,  to  establish  democracy,  end 
civil  strife,  and  promote  economic  stability 
in  Central  America: 

(2)  the  establishment  of  democracy,  the 
termination  of  civil  strife,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stability  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 

(3)  the  Esquipulas  II  Accord  calls  for  the 
signatories  "to  make  dialogue  prevail  over 
violence  and  reason  over  rancor"; 

(4)  a  lasting  peace  in  Central  America  can 
only  come  about  through  dialogue: 

(5)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala, and  Honduras  have  entered  into 
direct  negotiations  with  the  representatives 
of  both  internal  opposition  organizations 
and  antigovernment  insurgent  forces  to 
bring  about  a  mutual  and  verifiable  cease 
fire  within  those  countries  and  the  region  as 
a  whole: 

(6)  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nobel 
Laureate  Oscar  Arias  has  called  for  direct 
negotiations  between  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance 
for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  cease  fire: 

(7)  President  Arias  stated  that  a  negotiat- 
ed cease  fire  between  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  is 
"indespensable  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  in  Central  America": 

(8)  the  Presidents  of  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, and  Honduras  have  also  called  upon 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance: 

(9)  the  President  of  Nicaragua  announced 
on  November  5,  1987,  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  would  negotiate  a  cease  fire 
with  the  Directorate  of  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
sistance through  an  intermediary: 

(10)  In  signing  the  Central  American 
peace  accord  on  August  7.  entitled  "Proce- 
dure for  the  Establishment  of  a  Strong  and 


Lasting  Peace  in  Central  America",  the  Nic- 
araguan Government  pledged  "to  promote 
an  authentic  democratic,  pluralist  and  parti- 
cipatory process  that  includes  the  promo- 
tion of  social  justice  [andl  respect  for 
human  rights";  and 

(11)  under  that  accord,  Nicaragua  is  spe- 
cifically required  to  establish  "complete 
freedom  of  press,  television  and  radio"  "for 
all  ideological  groups"  "without  prior  cen- 
sorship": to  grant  political  groupings  "broad 
access  to  communications  media"  and  full 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  association,  free 
speech,  and  movement:  to  decree  an  amnes- 
ty guaranteeing  "freedom  in  all  its  forms"; 
and  to  terminate  state  of  emergency  laws 
while  reestablishing  "the  full  exercise  of  all 
constitutional  guarantees.". 

(b)  Statement  of  Congress.— The  Con- 
gress urges  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
enter  into  direct  negotiations  immediately 
with  the  Directorate  of  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
sistance in  order  to  bring  about  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  cease  fire  and  to  reach  a  polit- 
ical settlement  with  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance, so  that  the  spirit  of  the  Esquipulas  II 
Accord  may  be  fulfilled  and  democracy, 
peace,  and  economic  stability  will  become 
reality  for  Central  America. 

(c)  Actions  Which  Should  Be  Undertak- 
en BY  NicARACUA.-It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Nicaragua  should  undertake 
the  following  reforms  in  order  to  bring 
about  lasting  peace,  pluralism,  and  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua: 

(  1 )  In  GENERAL.— 

(A)  Ensure  freedoms  of  expression,  asso- 
ciation, assembly  and  movement,  religion, 
and  education. 

(B)  Restore  rights  to  security  of  person 
and   home   and   freedom   from   unjustified 

(C)  stop  coercive  pressure  to  join  Sandi- 
nista  party  groups. 

(D)  Stop  discriminatory  and  punitive  ap- 
plication of  military  conscription. 

(E)  Allow  all  citizens,  including  refugees 
and  exiles,  to  return  to  Nicaragua. 

(F)  Reinstate  due  process  and  fair  trials 
and  release  those  imprisoned  without 
charge,  trial,  or  due  process,  including  Cam- 
pesinos,  Creoles,  and  Indians. 

(G)  Abolish  extraordinary  tribunals  and 
the  powers  of  police  forces  to  conduct  trials, 
decide  appeals,  and  sentence  individuals  to 
prison  terms. 

(H)  Permit  independent  human  rights  ob- 
servers, including  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  to  meet  and  travel 
freely  and  to  visit  prisoners,  prisons,  and  tri- 
bunals. 

(1)  End  all  forms  of  torture  and  conditions 
of  confinement  which  constitute  torture 
and  end  the  practice  of  holding  prisoners  in- 
communicado. 

(2)  Political  process  reforms.- 

(A)  Allow  political  parties  and  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  to  meet  and  march  public- 
ly, publicize  meetings,  and  meet  with  and 
utilize  the  media. 

(B)  End  jailing  of  opposition  party  actlv- 
iste  and  the  drafting  of  opposition  party  ac- 
tivists and  their  children  in  reprisal  for  non- 
violent political  activity. 

(C)  Abolish  the  role  of  the  Committees  for 
the  Defense  of  Sandinismo's  (CDS)  and 
other  party  organizations  in  dispensing  ra- 
tioning cards  and  government  services. 

(D)  Conduct  free  and  open  presidential, 
legislative,  and  municipal  elections  by  De- 
cember 31,  1990.  as  specified  by  current  Nic- 
araguan law. 

(E)  Repeal  the  suspension  provisions  of 
the  Nicaraguan  constitution. 


(F)  Separate  the  armed  forces  from  any 
political  party. 

(3)  Press  and  media  rights.— 

(A)  Allow  an  uncensored.  free  press. 

(B)  End  newsprint  restrictions  and  allow 
private  newsprint  sales. 

(C)  Allow  the  full  spectrum  of  private  tel- 
evision and  radio  broadcasting. 

(4)  Labor  rights.— 

(A)  Ensure  the  right  to  strike  and  to  pub- 
lish by  independent  unions. 

(B)  Release  those  imprisoned  because  of 
non-violent  union  activities. 

(5)  Religious  freedoms.— 

(A)  Allow  the  Catholic  church  to  reopen 
its  social  welfare,  human  rights,  and  publi- 
cation offices. 

(B)  Allow  Cardinal  Obando  Y  Bravo  to 
resume  his  televised  Sunday  mass. 

(C)  Allow  the  return  of  all  expelled  Catho- 
lic priests. 

(D)  Allow  religion  courses  to  be  taught  in 
private  schools. 

(E)  Allow  Protestant  evangelicals  to 
preach  and  conduct  meetings. 

(6)  Campesino  rights.— 

(A)  End  preventive  detention  and  forcible 
resettlement  of  campesinos  and  allow  those 
who  have  been  displaced  to  return. 

(B)  Cease  aerial  bombing  attacks  against 
civilians  and  their  properties. 

(C)  Cease  the  destruction  of  peasant  farm- 
lands. 

(D)  End  pressure  to  join  Sandinista  farm- 
ing cooperatives. 

(7)  Indian  and  Creole  rights.— 

(A)  Permit  Indian  and  Creole  residents  to 
freely  travel,  assemble,  speak,  publish, 
broadcast,  and  maintain  cultural  beliefs  and 
practices. 

(B)  End  forcible  detention  and  relocation 
of  Indian  and  Creole  residents  and  allow 
them  to  return  to  their  home  communities. 

(C)  Cease  aerial  bombings  and  attacks  on 
Atlantic  Coast  civilians  and  their  properties. 

(D)  Allow  Indians  and  Creoles  to  engage 
in  traditional  farming,  fishing,  hunting,  and 
necessary  subsistence  activity. 

(d)  Achievement  of  Democratic  Princi- 
ples AND  Processes  in  Central  America.— It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  coun- 
tries in  Central  America  should  continue  to 
work  toward  achieving  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  processes  specified  in  the  Central 
American  peace  accord  of  August  7,  1987, 
entitled  "Procedure  for  the  Establishment 
of  a  Strong  and  Lasting  Peace  in  Central 
America". 

SEC.  71H.  JANl'ARY  22  MOVEMENT  OE  MOTHERS  OE 
POI.ITICAI,  PRISONERS  ASI)  HIMAN 
RI(;HTS  IN  NICARA<;l  A. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  January  22  Movement  of  Mothers 
of  Political  Prisoners  in  Nicaragua  has 
joined  forces  to  draw  attention  to  the  plight 
of  relatives  incarcerated  for  supposed  viola- 
tions of  security  laws; 

(2)  over  1,500  mothers  of  political  prison- 
ers in  Nicaragua,  through  their  strength 
and  resolve,  utilize  peaceful  means  to  dram- 
atize human  rights  violations  in  Nicaragua, 
describe  the  Sandinista  prison  system  as 
"cruel  and  unjust",  and  have  sponsored  as- 
semblies which  have  drawn  hundreds  of 
people  despite  government  efforts  to  stop 
the  demonstrations: 

(3)  the  participants  in  the  January  22 
Movement  of  Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners 
risk  reprisals  against  their  families  and 
themselves  and  have  suffered  cruel  and 
harsh  punishment  for  their  activities,  in- 
cluding threats,  torture,  detainment,  and 
further  arrest  of  their  family  members  to 
coerce  an  end  to  their  activism  for  justice: 


(4)  the  January  22  Movement  of  Mothers 
of  Political  Prisoners  demand  the  abolition 
of  the  highly  political  Anti-Somocista  Tri- 
bunals (TPAs)  which  operate  outside  of  the 
existing  legal  system,  enjoy  absolute  discre- 
tion concerning  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence, and  fail  to  recognize  basic  rights  of 
due  process; 

(5)  the  Nicaraguan  Constitution,  which 
purports  to  guarantee  basic  individual,  civil, 
and  political  rights,  was  sus[>ended  hours 
after  it  was  promulgated  and  a  state  of 
emergency,  whch  suspends  basic  civil  rights, 
was  implemented  and  is  still  in  place:  and 

(6)  the  regional  peace  agreement  signed 
by  Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega  in 
Guatemala  on  August  7.  1987.  which  re- 
quires the  Sandinista  government  to  under- 
take immediate  reforms  to  democratize  Nic- 
araguan society  and  end  the  state  of  emer- 
gency, is  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
January  22  Movement  of  Mothers  of  Politi- 
cal Prisoners. 

(b)  Sense  op  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  January  22  Movement  of  Mothers 
of  Political  Prisoners  should  be  commended 
for  calling  attention  to  the  Sandinistas'  de- 
plorable human  rights  record  and  for  dem- 
onstrating inspiring  courage  in  working 
peacefully  for  the  improvement  of  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua; 

(2)  the  January  22  Movement  of  Mothers 
of  Political  Prisoners  demonstrates  the  need 
for  respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  including  respect  for  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  due  process  of  law,  the  restora- 
tion of  individual,  political,  and  civil  rights, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  suspension  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  Nicaragua,  which  are 
required  by  the  Guatemala  regional  peace 
agreement: 

(3)  the  Sandinista  government  should 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  January  22 
Movement  of  Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners 
and  issue  a  decree  of  amnesty  to  all  political 
prisoners  and  undertake  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  general  improvement  in  what  has 
been  a  contemptible  record  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Nicaraguan  citizens: 

(4)  the  Sandinista  government  should 
issue  a  total  political  amnesty,  conduct  ne- 
gotiations directly  with  the  resistance,  guar- 
antee the  freedom  and  safety  of  all  Nicara- 
guans  from  harassment  and  persecution, 
and  grant  full  freedom  of  the  press  and 
other  internationally  recognized  rights, 
which  heretofore  have  been  held  in  disdain 
by  Sandinista  authorities:  and 

(5)  the  Sandinista  government  should,  in 
general,  undertake  all  efforts  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Guatemala  regional 
peace  agreement  faithfully  and  completely. 

Part  B— South  America 

SEC.  721.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  KOR  PARAJa'AY. 

(a)  Conditions  on  Assistance.— For  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of  part 
11  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (re- 
lating to  grant  military  assistance),  chapter 
5  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relating  to  interna- 
tional military  education  and  training),  or 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (relating  to 
foreign  military  sales  financing)  may  not  be 
used  for  assistance  for  Paraguay  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress,  before 
providing  any  such  assistance  for  that  fiscal 
year,  that  the  Government  of  Paraguay— 

(1)  has  ended  the  practice  of  torture  and 
abuse  of  individuals  held  in  detention  by  its 
military  and  security  forces; 


(2)  has  instituted  procedures  to  ensure 
that  those  arrested  are  promptly  charged 
and  brought  to  trial; 

(3)  has  restored  the  ix>litical  rights  neces- 
sary for  democracy,  including  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press;  and 

(4)  has  taken  steps  toward  internal  recon- 
ciliation and  a  pluralistic  democratic 
system. 

(b)  Certification  Requirements.— Each 
certification  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  at  least  30  days  before  funds 
are  obligated  for  any  assistance  subject  to 
this  section,  shall  discuss  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  justification  for  making  each  of 
the  required  determinations,  and  shall  de- 
scribe fully  the  assistance  proposed  to  be 
provided  and  the  purt>oses  to  which  it  is  di- 
rected. 

SEC.  722.  NONLI'TTHAL  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  F(»R 
IRll(a  AY. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
the  grant  military  assistance  program),  not 
less  than  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  available  only 
for  use  in  providing  nonlethal  defense  arti- 
cles to  Uruguay. 

SE«  .  72.1.  E« ONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  KOR  CRCCil  AY. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
the  economic  support  fund),  not  less  than 
$6,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  shall  be  available  only  for  Uru- 
guay. 

SE(  .  721.  POLICY  RECAROINC  CHILE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Chile  should  end  its  oppres- 
sion of  trade  unions,  opposition  political 
parties,  and  freedom  of  expression.  As  the 
free  and  open  expression  of  divergent  views 
is  essential  for  a  free  and  open  democratic 
society,  the  Congress  especially  condemns 
the  recent  actions  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment which  censor  the  expression  of  politi- 
cal views  in  that  country's  press.  Congress 
calls  upon  the  Government  of  Chile  to  re- 
scind such  laws  and  embark  on  a  program  of 
democratization. 

SEC.   72.i.   SrSPEN.SION   OE   OPIC    PROGRAMS    EOR 
<-HILE. 

(a)  Worker  Rights.— The  Congress 
hereby  determines  that  the  Government  of 
Chile  has  not  taken  steps  to  adopt  and  im- 
plement laws  that  extend  internationally 
recognized  workers  rights  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 502(a)(4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  to 
workers  in  that  country. 

(b)  Termination  or  OPIC  Programs.— Ac- 
cordingly, as  required  by  section  231A(a)(l) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
may  not  insure,  reinsure,  guarantee,  or  fi- 
nance any  project  to  be  undertaken  in 
Chile.  The  President  may  not  use  the  waiver 
authority  contained  in  section  231A(a)(3)  of 
that  Act. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

SEC.  72S.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRAININC  ASSISTANCE 

KOR  ar(;entina  and  BRAZII> 
(a)   Exemption   From    Certain   Prohibi- 
tions.—Section  638  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "No";  and 

(2)  by  Etdding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other 

provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
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NATIONAL  GOVERNING  COUN- 
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(D)  Furnish  assistance  to  the  news  media 
in  Haiti  to  assure  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  for  the  Haitian  people. 

(E)  Furnish  such  assistance  (including 
funding)  as  the  President  considers  appro- 
priate to — 

(i)  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  nongovernmental  organizations: 

(ii)  foreign  governments,  including  an 
entity  recognized  as  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (G):  and 

(iii)  international  organizations. 
Assistance  under  this  subparagraph  could 
include  United  States  participation  in  inter- 
national peacekeeping  activities.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  should  the 
United  States  consider  participation  in 
peacekeeping  activities  in  Haiti,  the  United 
States  should  undertake  such  activities 
jointly  with  other  countries  and  only  if  the 
United  States  has  clear  indications,  based 
on  consultations  with  entities  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Haitian  people,  that  such 
activities  would  have  the  support  of  the 
Haitian  people. 

(F)  Sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
National  Governing  Council  of  Haiti. 

(G)  Recognize  an  alternative  entity,  which 
is  committed  to  a  prompt  transition  to  de- 
mocracy, as  the  legitimate  Government  of 
Haiti. 

(H)  Impose  an  arms  embargo,  impose 
trade  and  financial  sanctions  (under  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act),  and  seek  international  cooperation  for 
the  imposition  multilaterally  of  an  arms  em- 
bargo and  trade  and  financial  sanctions 
against  the  Government  of  Haiti. 

(3)  Denial  or  visas.— In  addition,  in  order 
to  achieve  the  objectives  specified  in  para- 
graph (1).  the  President  is  authorized  and 
urged  to  deny  visas  to,  and  exclude  from  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States,  aliens— 

(A)  who  have  been  involved  in  the  denial 
of  human  rights  in  Haiti  or  in  activities  de- 
signed to  impair  Haiti's  transition  to  democ- 
racy, or 

(B)  who  are  the  Immediate  members  of 
the  family  and  the  associates  of  aliens  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

(c)     Restrictions     on     Assistance     for 

Haiti.— 

(1)  Suspension  of  assistance.— Funds 
made  available  by  any  Act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
provide  assistance  to  Haiti  (other  than  the 
assistance  described  in  paragraph  (3))  unless 
the  democratic  process  set  forth  in  the  Hai- 
tian Constitution  approved  by  the  Haitian 
people  on  March  29.  1987,  especially  those 
provisions  relating  to  the  Provisional  Elec- 
toral Council,  is  being  fully  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  by  the  Government  of  Haiti. 

(2)  Elected  civilian  government.— After 
February  7.  1988.  the  democratic  process  set 
forth  in  the  Haitian  Constitution  approved 
by  the  Haitian  people  on  March  29.  1987, 
shall  not  be  considered  to  have  been  fully 
and  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
unless— 

(A)  a  civilian  government  is  in  office  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  for  elections  set 
forth  in  the  Haitian  Constitution  approved 
on  March  29,  1987:  and 

(B)  that  government  was  elected  in  elec- 
tions held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Provi- 
sional Electoral  Council,  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  Haitian  Constitution,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  election  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 29,  1987. 


(3)  Exceptions  to  ban  on  assistance.— 
Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  with  respect 
to- 

(A)  assistance,  provided  through  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  or  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  to  meet  humanitarian 
and  developmental  needs  or  to  promote  re- 
spect for  human  righte  and  the  transition  to 
democracy: 

(B)  assistance  provided  in  order  to  enable 
the  continuation  of  migrant  and  narcotics 
interdiction  operations:  or 

(C)  assistance   authorized   by   subsection 

(d). 
(d)  Assistance  for  Elections  in  Haiti.— 

(1)  Authorization  of  assistance.— The 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  such  lo- 
gistical, technical,  and  financial  assistance 
through  such  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  appropriate  for  purposes 
related  to  the  organization  and  holding  of 
elections  under  the  auspices  of  the  Provi- 
sional Electoral  Council  pursuant  to  the 
constitution  approved  by  the  Haitian  people 
on  March  29,  1987. 

(2)  Congressional  review.— Not  less  than 
15  days  before  providing  any  assistance  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1).  the  President  shall 
notify  the  committees  of  the  Congress  speci- 
fied in  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  reprogramming  notifi- 
cations under  that  section.  The  notification 
requirement  of  this  suljsection  is  in  addition 
to  any  otherwise  applicable  requiremenU 
for  notification  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  assistance.  The  notification  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  -does  not  apply  to 
the  extent  that  section  501  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  applies  with  respect  to 
the  assistance  to  be  provided. 

(e)  Periodic  Notification  to  the  Con- 
gress.—The  President  shall  keep  the  Con- 
gress advised,  on  a  regular  basis,  of  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  and  on  progress  made  toward  achieving 
the  objectives  specified  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

(f )  Economic  Assistance.— 

(1)  Economic  support  fund.— Of  the 
amounts  made  available  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  not  less  than  $41,300,000  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall  be 
available  only  for  Haiti,  subject  to  para- 
graph (3)  and  subsection  (c).  Of  these 
amounts,  up  to  $300,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  only  for  assistance  for 
Haiti  under  section  534  of  that  Act  (relating 
to  the  administration  of  justice  program) 
following  the  transfer  of  the  police  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  pursuant  to  a  new  con- 
stitution. 

(2)  Development  assistance.— Of  the 
amounts  made  available  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  I  of  that  Act,  not  less  than 
$40,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  shall  be  available  only  for  Haiti,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (3)  and  subsection  (c). 
These  funds  shall  be  used  to  support  a  tran- 
sition to  and  to  strengthen  democracy  in 
Haiti,  emphasizing  job  creation,  rural  devel- 
opment, health  care  and  sanitation,  small 
scale  irrigation,  reforestation,  watershed 
conservation,  swine  repopulation,  and  liter- 
acy education.  Such  assistance  should  re- 
flect the  need  to  distribute  development  as- 
sistance resources  more  equitably  among 
the  various  regions  in  Haiti  in  order  to  sup- 
port sustainable  development  in  all  of  Haiti. 

(3)  Conditions  on  assistance.— Funds 
may  be  obligated  for  assistance  for  Haiti 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  and  (2)  for  a 
fiscal  year  only  if,  before  obligating  funds 
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for  that  fiscal  year,  the  President  deter- 
mines the  Government  of  Haiti  is  meeting 
the  criteria  specified  in  section  202(d)  of  the 
Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1986. 

(4)  Public  law  48o.— Of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  not  less  than  $20,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  Haiti,  subject  to  subsection  (c). 

(5)  Termination  of  earmarkings.— The  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  that  specified 
amounts  of  assistance  shall  be  available 
only  for  Haiti  shall  cease  to  apply  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1988.  unless  as  of  that  date  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (c)(2)  have  been  satisfied.  If 
assistance  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection  is  provided  for  Haiti  after 
that  date,  consistent  with  subsection  (c), 
that  assistance  shall  be  provided  subject  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and.  in  the 
case  of  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  shall 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  last  two 
sentences  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  suljsec- 
tion. 

(g)  Military  Assistance.— 

(1)  Limitation  on  amount  and  uses.— For 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  not 
more  than  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$2,400,000  may  be  made  available  for  assist- 
ance for  Haiti  under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  grant  military  assistance)  and  chapter  5 
of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relating  to  interna- 
tional military  education  and  training).  Ma- 
terial assistance  under  chapter  2  of  part  II 
of  that  Act  shall  be  restricted  to  nonlethal 
items  such  as  transportation  and  communi- 
cations equipment  and  uniforms. 

(2)  Conditions  on  assistance.— Assistance 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  subject  to  sub- 
section (c)  and  may  be  obligated  for  Haiti 
only  If  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  following  conditions  exist  in 
Haiti: 

(A)  A  formal  written  request  for  such  as- 
sistance has  been  submitted  to  the  United 
States  by  an  elected  civilian  government 
which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  and  that  request  specifies  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  reform  and  reorga- 
nization of  the  mission,  command,  and  con- 
trol structures  of  the  armed  forces  of  Haiti 
consistent  with  democratic  processes,  the 
rule  of  law.  and  constitutional  government. 
Such  a  plan  should  Include  a  publicly  an- 
nounced commitment  by  the  armed  forces 
of  Haiti  to  abide  by  international  human 
rights  standards  and  adoption  of  a  code  of 
conduct  to  assure  adherence  to  these  stand- 
ards. 

(B)  The  Government  of  Haiti  Is  making 
substantial  efforts— 

(i)  to  exercise  effective  control  over  the 
armed  forces  of  Haiti: 

(ii)  to  prevent  the  involvement  of  the 
armed  forces  in  human  rights  abuses  and 
corruption  by  removing  from  the  armed 
forces  and  prosecuting,  in  accordance  with 
due  process,  those  members  of  the  armed 
forces  responsible  for  the  human  rights 
abuses  and  corruption; 

(iii)  to  ensure  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly  are  respected: 

(iv)  to  conduct  investigations  into  the  kill- 
ings of  unarmed  civilians  In  Gonaives,  Mar- 
tlssant.  and  Fort  Dlmanche  and  during  the 
protests  of  June  and  July  1987,  to  prosecute. 
In  accordance  with  due  process,  those  re- 
sponsible for  those  killings,  and  to  prevent 
any  similar  occurrences  in  the  future: 

(V)  to  provide  education  and  training  to 
the  armed  forces  of  Haiti  with  respect  to 


internationally  recognized  human  rights 
and  the  political  and  civil  rights  essential  to 
democracy,  in  order  to  enable  those  forces 
to  function  consistent  with  those  rights:  and 
(vl)  to  take  steps  to  Implement  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  Haiti  requiring 
former  meml>ers  of  the  Volunteers  for  Na- 
tional Security  (VSN)  to  turn  in  their  weap- 
ons and  to  take  the  necessary  actions  to  en- 
force this  requirement. 

(3)  Certification  requirements.— Each 
certification  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  at  least  30  days  before 
funds  are  obligated  for  any  assistance  sub- 
ject to  this  subsection,  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completely  the  justification  for  making 
each  of  the  required  determinations,  and 
shall  describe  fully  the  assistance  proposed 
to  be  provided  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  directed. 

(4)  Reports.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  President  submits  his  certification 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  180  days  thereaf- 
ter, the  President  shall  repiort  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  extent  to- which  the  actions  of 
the  Government  of  Haiti  are  consistent  with 
each  of  the  objectives  specified  in  para- 
graph (2).  Half  of  the  assistance  allocated 
for  Haiti  for  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  withheld  from  dis- 
bursement until  the  President  submits  the 
first  such  report. 

SK(  .  -12.  (  AKIHHKAN  DKVEI.OPMKNT  PLAN. 

(a)  Purpose.— In  order  to  determine  the 
necessary  Infrastructural  developments  that 
would  be  adequate  In  supporting  United 
States  economic  development  policies  in  the 
Caribbean  region,  determine  the  needed  ag- 
ricultural developments  that  would  improve 
and  strengthen  this  regional  industry,  and 
determine  an  effective  approach  by  the 
United  States  to  the  development  of  the 
Caribbean  region,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section— 

(1)  to  provide  for  a  regional  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  developmental  needs  of  the 
Caribbean  region  in  terms  of  infrastructure, 
human  resources,  transportation,  tourism, 
and  agriculture:  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  a  feasibility  study  of  a 
Caribbean  food  corporation. 

(b)  Funding.— Of  the  funds  allocated  for 
the  Caribbean  regional  program  under 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund),  up  to  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  may,  subject  to  subsection  (e),  be  made 
available  for  the  Caribbean  Community 
group  (CARICOM)  for  use  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c).  These  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds.— The  Caribbean  Com- 
munity group  shall.  In  close  consultation 
with  countries  in  the  Caribbean  region,  use 
the  funds  matde  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  for— 

(Da  comprehensive  study  of  the  economic 
development  needs  of  the  Caribbean  region, 
including  infrastructure,  human  resources, 
transportation,  tourism,  and  agriculture; 
and 

(2)  a  feasibility  study  of  a  Caribbean  food 
corporation. 

(d)  Report.— As  a  condition  of  receiving 
funds  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Caribbe- 
an Community  group  shall  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  not  later  than  January 
15,  1989.  This  report  shall  include— 


(Da  full  accounting  of  the  funds  utilized 
for  the  studies  described  in  sut>section  (c): 

(2)  the  overall  findings  of  those  studies: 
and 

(3)  the  recommendations  of  the  Caribbean 
Community  group,  based  on  those  studies, 
for  an  effective  development  plan  for  the 
Caribbean  region.  Including  recommenda- 
tions of  an  appropriate  role  for  the  United 
States  regarding  implementation  of  the 
plan. 

The  Administrator  for  the  Agency  of  Inter- 
national Development  shall  immediately 
transmit  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  Submission  of  Proposal  on  Use  of 
Funds.— Funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  (b)  may  be  provided 
to  the  Caribbean  Community  group  only  if 
the  Caribbean  Community  group  submits  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
a  proposal  describing  In  detail  how  the  Car- 
ibbean Community  group  will  use  the  funcis 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  section.  If 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  does  not  receive  such 
a  proposal  within  that  90-day  period,  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  under 
sutisection  (b)  may  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses under  the  Caribbean  regional  pro- 
gram. 

(f)  Definition  of  Caribbean  Region.— As 
used  In  this  section,  the  term  "Caribbean 
Region"  Includes— 

(1)  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  the  Bahamas, 
Barbados,  Dominica,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Grenada.  Haiti.  Jamaica,  St.  Christo- 
pher and  Nevis,  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grena- 
dines, St.  Lucia,  Trinidad  aind  Tobago. 
Belize,  and  Guyana: 

(2)  Anguilla.  Cayman  Islands.  Montserrat. 
Netherlands  Antilles.  Turks  and  Caicos  Is- 
lands, and  the  British  Virgin  Islands:  and 

(3)  French  Guiana,  Guadeloupe,  and  Mar- 
tinique. 

SKI'.  7t:i.  ASSISTANCE  niK  THE  EASTERN  CARIBBE- 
AN. 

Of  the  aggregate  amounts  made  available 
to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  de- 
velopment assistance)  and  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  economic  sup- 
port fund),  not  less  than  $1,500,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall  be 
available  only  to  assist  electric  utilities  in 
the  Eastern  Caribbean  in  developing  a 
common  services  program  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  aind  training  to  such 
utilities. 

SEC.  711.  ANNIAI,  REPORT  ON  SOVIET  .MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  'HI  CUBA. 

Section  25  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  905  of  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  the  following:  "The  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)(9)  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  no  later  than  May  1 
of  each  year.". 

Part  D— Provisions  Relating  to  the 
Region  Generally 

sec.  7si.  connition  on  military  assistance 
kor  latin  america  and  the  carib- 
BEAN. 

For  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  assistance 
may  l>e  provided  for  a  country  In  Latin 
America  or  the  Caribbean  under  chapter  2 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  grant  military  assistance), 
under  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relat- 
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to  members  and  the  role  of  the  bar  m  judi- 
cial selection,  enforcement  of  ethical  stand- 
ards, and  legal  reform. 

"(5)  Programs  to  increase  the  availability 
of  legal  materials  and  publications. 

"(6)  Programs  to  provide  seminars,  confer- 
ences, and  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  to  strengthen  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  internationally  recognized 
human  rights. 

"(7)  Programs  to  revise  and  modernize 
legal  codes  and  procedures. 

•(c)  Prohibition  on  United  States  Mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Program.— Personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  may  not 
participate  in  the  planning,  management, 
training,  or  implementation  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  section. 

"(d)  Equipment.- In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, primary  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
the  provision  of  training  and  other  services, 
rather  than  the  provision  of  equipment.  Not 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  each  fiscal  year  for  programs 
under  subsection  (b)(3)  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide equipment.  Funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  section  may  not  be  used  to 
provide  any  lethal  equipment. 

•(e)  Consultation  With  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   FOR    Human    Rights.- The    Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  shall  be  consulted  in 
the    development    and    implementation    of 
programs  under  this  section,  including  de- 
terminations of  the  countries  that  will  re- 
ceive assistance  and  determinations  of  the 
nature  of  the  assistance  to  be  provided. 
•■(f)  Advance  Notice  to  Congress.— 
••(1)  In  general.— Funds  may  not  be  obli- 
gated   for    assistance    under    this    section 
unless  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
are  notified  in  writing  in  accordance  with 
the    procedures    applicable    to    reprogram- 
mings  pursuant  to  section  634A  of  this  Act. 
Such  notification  shall  specify  the  country 
which  will  receive  the  assistance  and  the 
amount,  purpose,  and  nature  of  the  assist- 
ance, including  a  detailed  description  of  the 
assistance.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  such  notification  shall  be  provided  at 
least  15  days  before  the  funds  are  obligated. 
••(2)  Special  requirements.— In  the  case  of 
assistance  under  subsection  (b)(3),  such  no- 
tifications shall  be  given  at  least  30  days  in 
advance  and  shall  specify  where  the  assist- 
ance is  to  be  provided  and  the  persons  who 
will  receive  the  training  or  otherwise  be  the 
recipients  of  the  assistance. 

••(3)  Determinations.— Assistance  may  be 
provided  under  subsection  (b)(3)  only  if  the 
President  determines,  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  in  the  notification  required  by  this 
subsection,  that  the  government  of  the  re- 
cipient country,  during  the  preceding  6 
months,  either— 

••(A)  made  significant  and  demonstrated 
progress  in  eliminating  human  rights  viola- 
tions, including  torture,  incommunicado  de- 
tention, detention  of  persons  solely  for  the 
non-violent  expression  of  their  political 
views,  and  prolonged  detention  without 
trial;  or 

••(B)  respected  internationally  recognized 
human  righU  and  did  not  engage  in  any  of 
the  human  rights  violations  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

Each  certification  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  discuss  fully  and  completely  the  justi- 
fication for  making  the  determination  with 


respect  to  each  type  of  human  rights  viola- 
tion specified  in  subparagraph  (A). 

••(g)  Annual  Report.— As  part  of  the 
annual  presentation  materials  on  foreign  as- 
sistance, the  President  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress— 

••(1)  describing  in  detail  the  assistance  pro- 
vided to  each  country  under  this  section 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  planned  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  proposed  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year:  and 

••(2)  describing,  for  each  country  receiving 
assistance  under  this  section,  how  such  as- 
sistance enhances  judicial  authority, 
humane  and  professional  law  enforcement, 
and  respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  in  particular  internal  discipli- 
nary procedures  and  prosecutions  of  police 
and  military  personnel  who  are  alleged  to 
have  engaged  in  human  rights  abuses  and 
crimes,  and  the  extent  to  which  increased 
arrests  and  prosecutions  have  occurred  or 
can  be  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
assistance. 
•■(h)  Funding.— 

•■(1)  ESF  FUNDS.— Not  more  than 
$28,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  chapter  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  this  section,  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

••(2)  Transfer  of  MAP  funds.— Not  to 
exceed  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  chapter  2  of  this  part  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  may  be 
transferred  for  use  under  this  section.  Any 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  counted 
against  the  $28,000,000  ceiling  established 
by  paragraph  (1).  Any  transfer  of  funds 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the 
advance  notification  requirements  specified 
in  subsection  (f)(1). 

••(3)  Reduction  of  earmarkincs.— If  the 
amount  made  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1988  or  for  fiscal  year 
1989  is  less  than  $28,000,000.  the  amounts 
specified  in  paragraphs  (2).  (4).  and  (5)  of 
subsection  (i)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reduced 
for  that  fiscal  year  to  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  that  paragraph  as  the  amount  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  bears  to 
$28,000,000. 

■•(4)  Limitation  on  funding  of  certain 
PROGRAMS.-Not  more  than  $7,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  the  programs  described  in  subsection 
(b)(3).  excluding  programs  for  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala, 
••(i)  Assistance  for  Specific  Countries.— 
"(1)  El  SALVADOR.— Of  the  funds  made 
available  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  to  carry  out  this  section,  not  more 
than  $3,000,000  may  be  used  for  El  Salvador 
for  programs  described  in  subsections  (b)(3). 
•(2)  GUATEMALA.-Of  the  funds  made 
available  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  to  carry  out  this  section,  not  less 
than  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Guatemala  for  programs  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(3). 

••(3)  Honduras.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  to  carry  out  this  section,  not  more 
than  $2,000,000  may  be  used  for  assistance 
for  Honduras  under  this  section. 

••(4)  Peru.— Of  the  funds  made  available 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to 
carry  out  this  section,  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance for  Peru  under  this  section. 
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••(5)  Colombia.— Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  to  carry  out  this  section,  not  less  than 
$3,000,000  shall  be  used  to  provide  to  the 
Government  of  Colombia  such  assistance  as 
it  may  request  to  provide  protection  against 
narcoterrorist  attacks  to  judges,  other  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  members  of  the  press. 
The  assistance  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
for  Colombia  is  in  addition  to  the  programs 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

••(6)  Haiti.— Section  741(a)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1987  authorizes  up  to  $300,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  assistance  for  Haiti  under  this  section. 

"(7)  Paraguay.- Assistance  may  not  be 
provided  for  Paraguay  under  this  section  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

••(8)  Chile.— Assistance  for  Chile  under 
this  section  is  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  726(b)  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1981. 

••(j)  Waiver  of  Certain  Laws.— Assistance 
under  this  section  may  be  provided  without 
regard  to  section  660  of  this  Act.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  which 
restricts  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  under  this  section 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  programs 
for  Peru  and  for  programs  for  Brazil  and 
Argentina  which  only  involve  their  partici- 
pation in  regional  and  multilateral  projects 
and  activities. 

••(k)  Expiration  Date.— The  authority  of 
this  section  shall  expire  on  September  30, 
1989.'. 

SEC.  76.>.  CARIBHEAN-CENTRAI,  A.MKRICAN  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP PARTNERSHIP. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram.—The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  establish 
and  administer  a  program  of  scholarship  as- 
sistance, in  cooperation  with  State  govern- 
ments, universities,  community  colleges,  and 
businesses,  to  provide  scholarships  in  the 
form  of  loans  to  enable  students  from  eligi- 
ble countries  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  to  study  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Grants  to  States.— In  carrying  out 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may-  make 
grants  to  States  to  provide  scholarship  as- 
sistance for  undergraduate  degree  programs 
and  for  training  programs  of  one  year  or 
longer  in  study  areas  related  to  the  critical 
development  needs  of  the  students'  respec- 
tive countries. 

(c)  Consultation  With  States.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  the  partici- 
pating States  with  regard  to  the  educational 
opportunities  available  within  each  State 
and  on  the  assignment  of  scholarship  recipi- 
ents. 

(d)  Selection  Panels.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  a  selection  panel  for  each  eli- 
gible country  to  select  the  individuals  from 
that  country  who  will  receive  scholarships 
under  this  section.  The  panel  shall  consist 
of- 

(1)  one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
Agency  of  International  Development  mis- 
sion for  that  country; 

(2)  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country;  and 

(3)  representatives  of  academic  and  other 
appropriate  institutions  of  that  country, 
who  shall  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
panel. 

(e)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  for 
each  year  for  which  a  State  receives  pay- 
ments under  this  section  shall  be  not  less 
than  50  percent. 
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(f)  Nonfederal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  section  may 
be  in  cash,  including  the  waiver  of  tuition  or 
the  offering  of  in-State  tuition  or  housing 
waivers  or  subsidies,  or  in-kind  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  the  provision  of  books  or 
supplies. 

(g)  Private  Sector  Participation.— To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  each  par- 
ticipating State  shall  enlist  the  assistance  of 
the  private  sector  to  enable  the  State  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  section.  Wherever  appropriate, 
each  participating  State  shall  encourage  the 
private  sector  to  offer  internships  or  other 
opportunities  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section  to  students  receiving  scholar- 
ships under  this  section. 

(h)  Funding.— Funds  allocated  for  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  regional  programs 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund)  may  be  used  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

(i)  Eligible  Countries.— As  used  in  this 
section,  the  term  ■eligible  country"  means 
any  country  which  is  designated  by  the 
President  as  a  beneficiary  country  pursuant 
to  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
Act. 

SEC.  76«.   ASSISTANCE  TO  NICARA<;i'A   BV  OTHER 
I^OINTRIES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  pro- 
posed, and  on  August  7.  1987.  the  Presidents 
of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  Nicaragua  signed,  an  historic 
agreement  to  bring  peace  to  Central  Amer- 
ica; and 

(2)  the  peace  plan  in  that  agreement  calls 
for  ceasefires,  amnesties,  dialogue,  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  the  reduction  of  mili- 
tary forces. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  unless  and  until— 

(1)  the  Nicaraguan  Government  is  in  full 
compliance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Central  American  Peace  Agreement  signed 
in  Guatemala  City  on  August  7.  1987.  and 

(2)  democratic  institutions  are  established 
in  Nicaragua  which  result  in  broad  respect 
for  fundamental  human  rights  of  all  citizens 
of  that  country, 

the  Governments  of  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  should  not  provide  any  direct  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Any  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  people 
should  be  limited  to  aid  provided  through 
organizations  which  are  not  under  the 
direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua. 

TITLE  VIII— AFRICA 

Part  A— Africa  Famine  Recovery  and 

Development 

SEC.  KOI.  short  title. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  •Africa 
Famine  Recovery  and  Development  Act ". 

sec.  H«2.  AFRICA  FAMINE  RECOVEKV  AND  IlKVEL- 
OPMENT. 

Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  6 
the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  7— AFRICA  FAMINE  REt OVERY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"SEC.  171.  FINI)IN«;S. 

'•The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

•■(1)  Drought  and  famine,  most  recently  in 
1983-85.  have  caused  countless  deaths  and 
untold  suffering  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
have  also  severely  affected  the  region's 
long-term  development.  The  most  cost-ef- 
fective and  efficient  way  of  addressing  Afri- 


ca's vulnerability  to  drought  and  famine  is 
to  address  its  long-term  development  needs. 

••(2)  Beyond  humanitarian  concerns. 
United  States  interests  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  lie  primarily  in  the  advancement  of 
long-term,  mutually  beneficial  economic  and 
political  relations.  These  relations  can  best 
be  furthered  by  the  promotion  of  long-term 
development  through  a  process  of  economic 
growth  that  is  equitable,  participatory,  envi- 
ronmentally sustainable,  and  self-reliant.  A 
developing  Africa  will  benefit  the  United 
States  economically  through  expanded 
trade  and  investment,  and  politically 
through  the  avoidance  of  political  turmoil, 
external  interventions  that  exacerbate 
international  conflicts,  and  hostility  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  nations. 

■•(3)  The  development  crisis  in  sub-Saha- 
ran Africa  is  a  result  of  a  combination  of  in- 
ternal and  external  factors  which  include— 

■•(A)  government  neglect  of  the  agricultur- 
al sector. 

•■(B)  the  stifling  of  private  initiative 
through  inappropriate  economic  policies,  in- 
cluding artificially  low  farmgate  prices  and 
overvalued  exchange  rates,  overextended 
bureaucracies,  political  corruption,  and  re- 
pression, and 

•■(C)  worsening  terms  of  trade,  oil  shocks, 
world  recession,  high  interest  rates,  and  ex- 
ternal aggression. 

••(4)  Resolution  of  the  development  crisis 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  calls  for.  among  other 
things,  renewed  and  sustained  real  economic 
growth  with  increased  involvement  of  the 
private  sector.  Political  and  economic  devel- 
opment which  protects  and  involves  the  in- 
dividual must  be  encouraged.  Agricultural 
production  must  expand  to  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  Africans  to  recurring  drought 
and  food  shortages.  Productive  employment 
and  real  incomes  must  grow  and  this  growth 
must  be  spread  broadly  among  the  popula- 
tion, for  even  in  countries  which  are  self-re- 
liant in  overall  food  availability,  there  are 
large  segments  of  the  population  without 
the  income  or  resources  to  acquire  or 
produce  sufficient  food.  Human  productivi- 
ty must  be  increased  through  improvements 
in  health,  education,  and  nutrition  in  order 
to  expand  and  sustain  the  productive  capac- 
ities of  national  economies. 

••(5)  A  common  cause  of  past  failures  of 
assistance  has  been  the  inadequate  fit  of 
the  assistance  and  needs.  There  must  be 
local  level  consultation  and  involvement  in 
order  to  gain  the  benefit  of  local  advice  and 
participation  in  assisted  projects  and  pro- 
grams. 

•(6)  To  provide  more  responsive,  effective 
development  assistance  to  the  poor  majority 
of  men  and  women  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
United  States  Government  development 
agencies  should  learn  from  and  build  upon 
the  capabilities  and  experience  of  African. 
United  States,  and  other  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  active  in  local  grass  roots 
development  efforts.  These  agencies  should 
consult  closely  with  such  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  and  significantly  factor 
their  views  into  decisions  on  assistance,  and 
they  should  also  support  the  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  activities  of  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  without  compromis- 
ing their  private  and  independent  nature. 

••(7)  United  States  Government  develop- 
ment agencies  should  ensure  that  assistance 
to  sub-Saharan  Africa  reaches,  in  just  pro- 
portions, African  women  who  produce, 
market,  process,  and  transport  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  region's  food. 

••(8)  While  United  States  development  as- 
sistance for  sub-Saharan  Africa  should  con- 
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k(  ir  sib-saharan  africa. 

Authority  To  Provide  Assistance.— 

is    authorized    to    provide 

program   assistance,   on  such 

conditions  as  he  may  determine, 

terfi  development  in  sub-Saharan 


or  Assistance.— The  purpose 
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ural   resource    base   of   the   economy   and 
wisely  uses  nonrenewable  resources;  and 

•■(4)  self-reliant,  in  that  it  is  based  on  in- 
digenous institutions,  private  and  public, 
local  and  national,  that  have  the  capacity 
(including  the  human  resources  and  fi- 
nances) to  carry  out  development  policies. 
Assistance  provided  under  this  section 
should  also,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  en- 
courage private  sector  development  and  pro- 
mote individual  initiatives  and  help  to 
reduce  the  role  of  central  governments  in 
areas  more  appropriate  for  the  private 
sector. 

••<c)  Application  of  Development  Assist- 
ance General  Authorities  and  Policies.— 
Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  this 
section- 
ed) reference  in  any  law  to  chapter  1  of 
this  part  (including  references  to  sections 
103  through  106.  inclusive)  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  reference  to  this  section,  and 

•■(2)  assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
contained  in  section  102. 

•(d)  Private  and  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions.— 

■(1)  Consultation  to  ensure  local  per- 
spectives—The  agency  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  administering  this  part  shall  take 
into  account  the  local-level  perspectives  of 
the  rural  and  urban  poor  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  during  the  initial  planning  and  final 
review  stages  of  the  Country  Development 
Strategy  Statement.  Mission  Action  Plan, 
and  any  similar  annual  country  planning 
documents  for  project  and  program  assist- 
ance under  this  section.  In  order  to  gain 
that  perspective,  the  agency  shall  consult 
closely  with  African.  United  States,  and 
other  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
which  have  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  or 
commitment  to  the  promotion  of  local, 
grass-roots  activities  on  behalf  of  long-term 
development  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  The  agency  shall 
establish,  in  each  country  which  receives  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  specific  and  reg- 
ular mechanisms  for  such  consultation. 
Views  and  information  emanating  from 
such  consultations  shall  be  generally  repre- 
sented in  annual  assistance  plans  and  sig- 
nificantly factored  into  decisions  on  project 
and  program  assistance  under  this  section. 

••(2)  Funding  for  strengthening  of  devel- 
opment EFFORTS.— In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  shall  make  available 
funds  for  a  significant  (relative  to  fiscal 
year  1986)  long-term  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  development  efforts  by  Af- 
rican, United  States,  and  other  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  which  have  demon- 
strated effectiveness  in  or  a  commitment  to 
the  promotion  of  local  grassroots  activities 
on  behalf  of  long-term  development  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  as  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

■•(3)  Simplified  procedures.— The  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part  is  encouraged  to  review  procedures  for 
the  development,  approval,  management, 
and  evaluation  of  projects  and  programs  to 
be  carried  out  by  private  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations under  this  section  and  to  simpli- 
fy such  procedures  wherever  appropriate. 
Such  procedures  should  include  incorpora- 
tion of  elements  which  would  encourage  a 
long-term  perspective,  a  period  of  effective 
joint  planning,  and  a  collaborative  assist- 
ance mode  in  approaching  relationships  and 
new  project  development. 


•(4)  Identification  of  relevant  pvos.— In 
order  to  identify  relevant  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  shall  consult  with 
organizations  such  as  Inter  ACTION  (Ameri- 
can Council  for  Voluntary  International 
Action).  PACT  (Private  Agencies  Collabo- 
rating Together),  the  African  Development 
Foundation,  Churches  Development  Action 
in  Africa,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, the  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development,  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  and  the  United  Nations  Research  In- 
stitute for  Social  Development. 

••(5)  Definition  of  private  and  voluntary 
ORGANIZATION.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tion' includes  (in  addition  to  entities  tradi- 
tionally considered  to  be  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations)  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  trade  unions,  women's  groups, 
higher  education  institutions,  nonprofit  de- 
velopment research  institutions,  other  inter- 
mediaries, and  indigenous  local  organiza- 
tions, which  are  private  and  nonprofit. 

••(e)  Local  Involvement  in  Design  and  Im- 
plementation OF  Projects.— Local  people 
shall  be  closely  consulted  and  involved  in  all 
stages  of  the  design  and  implementation  of 
every  project  under  this  section  which  has  a 
local  focus. 

••(f)  Participation  of  African  Women.— 
The  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering this  part  shall  ensure  that  develop- 
ment activities  assisted  under  this  section 
incorporate  a  significant  expansion  of  the 
participation  (including  decision-making) 
and  integration  of  African  women  in  each  of 
the  critical  sectors  described  in  subsection 
(h).  The  views  of  women  as  well  as  men 
shall  be  ascertained  and  factored  into  deci- 
sions relating  to  development  activities 
which  affect  them,  and  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  assure  adequate  attention  to  gender 
differences  and  roles.  Country  Development 
Strategy  Statements.  Mission  Action  Plans, 
and  any  similar  annual  country  planning 
documents  for  assistance  prepared  by  such 
agency  shall,  for  each  sector  in  which  assist- 
ance is  to  be  provided,  address  how  the  par- 
ticipation and  integration  of  women  will  be 
promoted  and  assess  the  extent  to  which 
participation  and  integration  of  women 
exists  at  the  time  such  document  is  pre- 
pared. 

••(g)  Need  for  Maintenance  and  Rehabili- 
tation Within  Critical  Sectors  and  Need 
FOR  Reform  of  National  Economic  Poli- 
cies.— 

••(1)  Use  of  program  assistance.— The 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  part  shall  utilize  program  assist- 
ance— 

••(A)  to  meet  the  need  for  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation  within  the  critical  sector- 
al priorities  described  in  subsection  (h),  and 
••(B)  to  promote  reform  of  national  eco- 
nomic policies  to  support  these  priorities. 
Assistance  under  this  section  shall,  however, 
continue  to  emphasize  primarily  projects 
and  programs  to  address  critical  sectoral 
priorities  for  long-term  development  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (h). 
■•(2)    Examples    of    national    economic 

POLICY   reforms   which  CAN   BE  SUPPORTED.— 

Assistance  may  be  provided  to  support  such 
national  economic  policy  reforms  as  correc- 
tion of  overvalued  exchange  rates,  reduction 
of  government  budget  deficits,  raising  of 
real  prices  of  food  crops,  reform  or  privat- 
ization of  inefficient  parastatal  enterprises, 
improved  public  management,  and  other  re- 


forms suggested  in  the  consultation  process 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  which  reflect 
the  local-level  perspective  of  the  rural  and 
urban  poor  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

••(3)  Protection  of  vulnerable  groups.— 
Assisted  policy  reforms  shall  also  Include 
provisions  to  protect  vulnerable  groups  (es- 
pecially poor,  isolated,  and  female  farmers 
and  the  urban  poor)  and  long-term  environ- 
mental Interests  from  possible  negative  con- 
sequences of  the  reforms. 

•(4)  Adjustments  on  account  of 
drought.— Assistance  under  this  section  for 
national  economic  policy  reforms  shall  take 
account  of  the  need  for  adjustments  should 
a  recurrence  of  drought  make  it  Impossible 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  reforms. 

••(h)  Critical  Sectoral  Priorities.— As- 
sistance under  this  section  shall  be  provided 
only  with  respect  to  the  following  critical 
sectoral  priorities  for  long-term  develop- 
ment as  described  In  subsection  (b): 

••(1)  Agricultural  production  and  natu- 
ral RESOURCES.— 

•■(A)  Agricultural  production.— Increas- 
ing agricultural  production  in  ways  which 
protect  and  restore  the  natural  resource 
base,  especially  food  production,  through 
agricultural  policy  changes  at  the  macroeco- 
nomlc  and  sector  levels,  agricultural  re- 
search (including  participatory  research  di- 
rectly Involving  small  farmers)  and  exten- 
sion, development,  and  promotion  of  agri- 
culture marketing  activities,  credit  facilities, 
and  appropriate  production  packages,  and 
the  construction  and  improvement  of 
needed  production-related  infrastructure 
such  as  farm-to-market  roads,  small-scale  ir- 
rigation, and  rural  electrification.  Emphasis 
shall  be  given  to  promoting  increased  equity 
in  rural  Income  distribution,  recognizing  the 
role  of  small  farmers  (the  majority  of  whom 
are  women)  and  the  farm  family.  In  view  of 
the  central  role  of  women  in  sub-Saharan 
African  food  systems,  gender  roles  shall  be 
analyzed  and  taken  Into  account  In  order  to 
ensure  the  Integration  of  women  into  devel- 
opment activities. 

••(B)  Natural  resource  base.— Maintain- 
ing and  restoring  the  renewable  natural  re- 
source base  In  ways  which  Increase  agricul- 
tural production,  through  the  following: 

■•(i)  Primary  emphasis  on  small-scale,  af- 
fordable, resource-conserving,  low-risk  local 
projects,  using  appropriate  technologies  (In- 
cluding traditional  agricultural  methods) 
suited  to  local  environmental,  resource,  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  featuring  close  con- 
sultation with  and  Involvement  of  local 
people  at  all  stages  of  project  design  and  Im- 
plementation. Emphasis  shall  be  given  to 
grants  for  African  local  government  organi- 
zations, international  or  African  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  and  United  States  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations.  Appropri- 
ate activities  include  agroforestry.  small- 
scale  farms  and  gardens,  and  other  innova- 
tive agricultural  methods  (including  energy 
and  resource-conserving  techniques  and  use 
of  organic  or  regenerative  methods  where 
feasible);  check  dams  and  terraces  and  other 
projects  to  prevent  erosion  or  protect  water- 
sheds; tree  planting  for  windbreaks,  soil  sta- 
bilization, or  firewood;  energy  conservation 
and  small-scale  energy  production  to  reduce 
consumption  of  firewood  and  animal  wastes 
otherwise  usable  as  fertilizer;  sustained  pro- 
duction from  indigenous  plants  and  animals, 
especially  to  conserve  rangelands;  and  local 
education  and  training  efforts. 

••(ii)  Significant  support  for  efforts  at  na- 
tional and  regional  levels  to  provide  techni- 
cal and  other  support  for  projects  of  the 
kinds  described  in  clause  (i)  and  to  strength- 


en the  capacities  of  African  countries  to 
provide  effective  extension  and  other  serv- 
ices in  support  of  environmentally  sustain- 
able increases  in  food  production.  Appropri- 
ate activities  include  strengthening  institu- 
tions such  as  environmental  authorities,  soil 
conservation  and  forestry  services,  and  non- 
governmental organizations;  providing 
seeds,  seedlings,  energy-efficient  and  re- 
source-conserving devices,  and  other  needed 
materials;  and  creating  financial  mecha- 
nisms to  furnish  credit  to  small  farmers. 

••(Ill)  Significant  support  for  special  train- 
ing and  education  efforts  to  Improve  the  ca- 
pacity of  countries  In  sub-Saharan  Africa  to 
manage  their  own  environments  and  natu- 
ral resources.  Appropriate  activities  include 
support  for  African  training  and  education- 
al institutions;  development  of  curricula; 
training  and  education  components  of 
projects  of  the  kinds  described  in  clauses  (I) 
and  (ii);  training  and  education  programs 
through  national  and  local  government  ex- 
tension services,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, and  other  appropriate  indigenous  in- 
stitutions; establishment  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  United  States  and  Afri- 
can academic  institutions;  support  for  natu- 
ral resource  managers  to  participate  in  con- 
ferences, courses,  seminars,  and  the  like; 
and  training  of  trainers. 

••(2)  Health.— Improving  health  condi- 
tions in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  people  and  their  ability  to  contribute 
to  economic  growth,  with  special  emphasis 
on  meeting  the  health  needs  of  mothers  and 
children  through  the  establishment  of  self- 
sustaining  primary  health  care  systems  that 
give  priority  to  preventive  health. 

••(3)  Voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices.—Providing  Increased  access  to  volun- 
tary family  planning  services,  including  en- 
couragement of  private,  community,  and 
local  government  initiatives,  in  order  to 
allow  couples  to  space  the  births  of  their 
children  as  they  desire,  thus  contributing  to 
Improved  health  for  mothers  and  children 
and  reduced  pressure  on  natural  resources. 

••(4)  Education.— Improving  the  relevance 
to  production  and  the  efficiency  of  educa- 
tion, with  substantial  attention  given  to  im- 
proving basic  literacy  and  numeracy,  espe- 
cially to  those  outside  the  formal  education- 
al system,  and  improving  primary  education. 
••(5)  Income-generating  opportunities.— 
Developing  income-generating  opportunities 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  In 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Off-farm  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  micro-  and  small-scale 
labor-intensive  enterprises  shall  be  empha- 
sized (especially  those  which  relate  to  proc- 
essing Increased  agricultural  production  and 
adding  to  the  value  of  that  production  and 
to  production  of  consumer  goods  in  rural 
areas). 

••(i)  Minimum  Levels  of  Assistance  for 
Certain  Critical  Sectors.— Of  the  amount 
made  available  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  473— 

••(1)  not  less  than  10  percent  shall  be  used 
for  activities  described  In  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  subsection  (h).  Including  Identifiable 
components  of  agricultural  production 
projects, 

••(2)  not  less  than  10  percent  shall  be  used 
for  activities  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (h),  and 

••(3)  not  less  than  10  percent  shall  be  used 
for  activities  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (h). 

••(j)  African  Agricultural  University 
Development.— Given  the  critical  role  in  Af- 
rican growth  anci  development  that  indige- 
nous institutions  of  higher  education  can 


play  in  developing  agriculture  and  human 
resources  and  In  furtherance  of  subsection 
(h)(1)(A).  the  Administrator  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part  is  directed  to  provide  support  for 
strengthening  and  developing  selected  Afri- 
can higher  education  institutions  in  order  to 
address  the  problems  of  food  production 
and  distribution.  In  order  to  create  continu- 
ing support  for  applied  agricultural  re- 
search and  education,  this  support  should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  promote 
linkages  (A)  between  agricultural  research 
and  extension  activities  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  through  the  involvement  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  (B)  between 
African  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
indigenous  farmers'  associations.  This  sup- 
port should  be  provided  on  a  long-term  basis 
in  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  institu- 
tion-building efforts  and  should  utilize,  in  a 
collaborative  manner,  the  capabilities  and 
expertise  of  United  States  universities  par- 
ticipating in  programs  under  title  XII  of 
chapter  2  of  this  part.  The  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Pood  and  Agricultural  Development 
on  effective  means  of  Implementing  this 
subsection. 

"(k)  In-Country  Natural  Resources  and 
Environmental  Training.— The  Administra- 
tor of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  shall  use  not  less 
than  the  following  amounts  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  section  for 
In-country  natural  resources  and  environ- 
mental training  in  sub-Saharan  Africa: 

■(1)  For  fiscal  year  1988.  the  amount  used 
for  such  training  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

••(2)  For  fiscal  year  1989  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  not  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  that  fiscal  year 
(pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (i)) 
to  carry  out  subsection  (h)(1)(B). 
Local  currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  may  be  used  in  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection  in  lieu  of  an  equal 
amount  of  dollars. 

■■(1)  Country  Development  Strategies.— 
In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  this 
part  shall  formulate  coherent  country  de- 
velopment assistance  strategies  that  explic- 
itly analyze  and  address- 
ed) relationships  among  various  activities 
within  the  same  sector  and  among  different 
sectors; 

••(2)  the  desirability  of  concentrating  as- 
sistance on  a  limited  number  of  eligible  sec- 
tors, based  on  country  circumstances,  for 
maximum  effectiveness;  and 

■•(3)  relationships  between  local  and  na- 
tional level  activities. 

••(m)  Effective  Use  of  Assistance.— As- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
concentrated  In  countries  which  will  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  such  assistance  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  purpose  specified  in  sub- 
section (b).  especially  those  countries  (in- 
cluding those  of  the  Sahel  region)  having 
the  greatest  need  for  outside  assistance.  As- 
sistance shall  not  be  allocated  for  a  project 
or  program  In  a  country  where  the  relevant 
sector  or  national  economic  policies  are 
clearly  unfavorable  to  the  sustalnablllty  or 
broadened  Impact  of  the  assisted  activity, 
••(n)  Generated  Local  Currencies.— 
••(1)  Generated  under  this  section.— 
Local  currencies  generated  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  sale  of  Imports  or  foreign  ex- 
change by  the  government  of  a  country  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
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part  shall  develop  a  plan  for  organizational 
changes  within  the  agency  in  order  to  carry 
out  section  472  with  maximum  effective- 
ness. 

"(2)  Measures  to  be  considered.— In  pre- 
paring this  plan,  the  Administrator  shall  se- 
riously consider  measures  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  proportion  of  in-country  staff 
time  spent  on  field  work  at  the  local  grass 
roots  level,  develop  greater  language  compe- 
tence among  in-country  United  States  staff, 
increase  the  period  of  in-country  assign- 
ments, increase  the  utilization  and  training 
of  locally  hired  African  staff,  increase  staff 
trained  in  macroeconomics  and  African  po- 
litical economy  to  enhance  the  capacity  to 
provide  assistance  in  policy  reform  and  in 
technical  areas  (especially  environmental 
science),  and  revise  personnel  incentive  and 
evaluation  systems  in  order  to  achieve  the 
purpose  specified  in  section  472(b). 

"(3)  Consultation  with  and  submission 
OF  PLAN  TO  congress.— The  plan  required  by 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and 

■(B)  shall  be  submitted  to  those  commit- 
tees by  the  Administrator  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter. 

■•(b)  Funding  for  Increased  AID  Organi- 
zational Resources  for  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.— 

"(I)  Authority  to  transfer  funds.— The 
Administrator  of  the  agenry  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  part  may 
transfer  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 473  to  the  Operating  Expenses  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development"  ac- 
count for  use  in  increasing  (above  the  level 
of  resources  available  for  fiscal  year  1987) 
the  organizational  resources  which  the 
agency  has  available  for  development  assist- 
ance activities  for  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
These  funds  shall  be  in  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  allocated  to  the  agency's  Bureau 
for  Africa. 

■'(2)  Consultation.— Such  transfers  may 
be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the 
committees  specified  in  subsection  (a)(3). 

■•(3)  Policy  on  determining  amount  to  be 
transferred.— The  extent  to  which  funds 
are  made  available  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion in  order  to  increase  the  organizational 
resources  available  for  development  assist- 
ance activities  for  sub-Saharan  Africa 
should  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  plan  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  achieves  the  objectives  specified 
in  that  subsection. 

•SEC.  I7.V  EVAI.IATIONS. 

"(a)  Development  of  Evaluation  Plan.— 

•■(1)  Requirement  for  preparation.— The 
Administrator  of  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  part  shall 
develop  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  agency's 
progress  in  achieving  the  purpose  specified 
in  section  472(b).  This  plan  shall  provide 
for- 

"(A)  an  interim  evaluation  to  be  reported 
to  the  committees  specified  in  subsection  (b) 
by  October  1,  1989,  and  a  summary  evalua- 
tion to  be  reported  to  those  committees  by 
February  1,  1993; 

■'(B)  the  establishment  of  specific  criteria 
for  measuring  the  performance  of  United 
States  development  assistance  for  the  poor 
majority  of  men  and  women  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  in  fostering  economic  growth;  in- 
creasing the  income  of  the  poor,  the  access 


by  the  poor  to  productive  assets  and  sen'- 
ices.  and  the  satisfaction  of  basic  human 
needs  of  the  poor;  maintaining  and  restor- 
ing the  renewable  natural  resource  base  of 
the  economy:  enabling  the  poor  to  contrib- 
ute knowledge  and  other  resources  and  to 
make  and  influence  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives;  and  enhancing  the  capacity  of 
indigenous  institutions  to  carry  out  develop- 
ment policies; 

•■(C)  the  collection  and  on-going  monitor- 
ing of  base-line  data  for  future  measure- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  assistance  and 
consideration  of  exogenous  and  endogenous 
factors  influencing  the  impact  of  develop- 
ment assistance;  and 

"(D)  measures  by  which  the  evaluations 
contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  will  be  used 
to  institutionalize  learning  within  the 
agency,  especially  with  regard  to  program 
planning,  and  within  the  International 
donor  community  generally. 

••(2)  Consultation  with  and  submission 
OF  plan  to  congress.— The  plan  required  by 
this  subsection— 

■•(A)  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Comniittee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and 

••(B)  shall  be  submitted  to  those  commit- 
tees by  the  Administrator  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter. 

••(b)  Independent  Evaluation.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  should  be 
independent  evaluations  of  the  performance 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering this  part  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1). 

•SEC.  l-fi.  (rrilKR  ASSISTANCE  PRIKJRAMS. 

•To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  re- 
sources allocated  for  sub-Saharan  Africa 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  (relating  to  the 
Economic  Support  Fund),  title  IV  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  this  part  (relating  to  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation),  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  and  the  African  Development 
Foundation  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  as- 
sistance which  meets  the  criteria  specified 
in  section  472(b).  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  agency  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  administering  this  part  should  use 
resources  and  authorities  available  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  section  416(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Food  for 
Progress  Act  of  1985  to  complement  the  as- 
sistance provided  under  section  472. 

•SEC.    177.    INTERNATIONAI,   0R(;ANIZAT1<)NS   AM) 
Mn,TII..\TERAI,  DEVELOPMENT 

BANKS. 

••(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'(1>  International  organizations  have  pro- 
vided significant  and  critical  support  for  de- 
velopment and  humanitarian  efforts  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  which  has  effectively  com- 
plemented assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

••(2)  International  organizations  must  con- 
tinue to  play  a  significant  role  in  addressing 
issues  of  critical  importance  to  development 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  such  as  agricultural 
production  and  research,  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  family  planning,  primary  and 
technical  education,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  natural  resource  base.  Among  the  inter- 
national organizations  which  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  these  areas  are  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  the  Interna- 


tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Development, 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Program,  and 
the  United  Nations  Development  Fund  for 
Women. 

"(3)  The  African  Development  Bank  and 
the  African  Development  Fund,  as  the  most 
prominent  development  institutions  in  the 
region,  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (especially 
through  the  activities  of  the  International 
Development  Association),  play  a  significant 
role  in  financing  development,  in  influenc- 
ing economic  policy  issues,  and  in  providing 
training  for  the  region's  development  lead- 
ers. The  sectoral  priorities  of  these  institu- 
tions, which  include  lending  to  help  coun- 
tries meet  their  basic  food  requirements,  to 
develop  their  human  resource  potential 
through  education  and  health  programs, 
and  to  create  basic  infrastructure,  are  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  chapter. 

•'(4)  The  Special  Facility  for  Africa  of  the 
International  Development  Association  is 
an  important  new  institution  whose  purpose 
is  to  increase  significantly  the  amount  and 
effectiveness  of  development  resources 
available  to  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

••(b)  Funding  for  Activities  of  Interna- 
tional Organizations.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  available  such  amounts 
from  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  473  as  the  President  deems  appropri- 
ate to  support  activities  of  international  or- 
ganizations which  are  consistent  with  the 
purpose  specified  in  section  472(b)  and  are 
undertaken  in  coordination  with  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part.  Any  funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  amounts 
authorized  to  be  made  available  to  such  or- 
ganizations from  other  sources. 

••(c)  Multilateral  Development  Banks.— 
The  President  is  encouraged  to  use  the  au- 
thorities provided  in  section  472  in  coopera- 
tion with  activities  of  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  par- 
ticularly when  such  activities  are  directed 
toward  the  encouragement  of  policy  reforms 
in  the  beneficiary  countries. 

-SEC.  178.  RESCHEDCI,IN(;  (»K  DEBT  SERVICE  PAY- 
MENTS EOR  l,()W-INC().ME  col  NTRIES. 

••(a)  Rescheduling  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Loans.— 

••(1)  Debt  rescheduling  for  certain  low- 
income  countries.— The  Congress  strongly 
urges  the  President  to  provide  debt  resched- 
uling in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  to  a 
country  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  if— 

••(A)  that  country  had  an  average  per 
capita  income  in  1984  of  less  than  $550;  and 

•(B)  at  any  time  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1987.  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1992— 

"(i)  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
standby  agreement  is  in  effect  with  respect 
to  that  country,  or 

"(ii)  a  structural  adjustment  program  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  or  of  the  International 
Development  Association  is  in  effect  with 
respect  to  that  country,  or 

■(iii)  the  President  finds  that,  although 
such  an  agreement  or  program  is  not  in 
effect,  the  country  has  indicated  its  inten- 
tion and  determination  to  pursue  national 
economic  jjolicy  reforms  which  are  consist- 
ent with  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 472(g). 

"(2)  Nature  of  debt  rescheduling  to  be 
given.— The  debt  rescheduling  called  for  in 
paragraph  (I)  is  the  granting  of  a  grace 
period  of  5  years  on  all  payments  (including 
arrearages)  to  the  United  Slates  Govern- 


ment with  respect  to  loans  made  under 
chapter  1  of  this  part  or  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  sales  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  or  for  convertible  for- 
eign currencies  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  This  grace  period  should  begin  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987.  or  the  first  date  thereafter 
(before  October  1,  1992)  when  the  country 
first  meets  the  specifications  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  At  the  end  of  the  grace 
period,  payments  to  the  United  States 
should  resume  with  all  payments  due  5 
years  after  they  were  originally  scheduled. 
No  interest  or  other  charge  should  apply 
with  respect  to  the  grace  period. 

■■(3)  Notice  to  congress.— The  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
of  any  debt  rescheduling  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  within  15  days 
after  the  rescheduling  is  approved. 

••(b)  Policy  on  Use  of  Funds  for  Payment 
of  Official  Debt.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  section  472  not  be  used  by  any 
country  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  make  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  any  official  debt  owed 
by  that  country  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, any  foreign  government,  or  any 
multilateral  lending  institution.  Exceptions 
to  this  policy  may  be  made  (1)  only  in  cer- 
tain instances  where  the  recipient  country's 
debt  service  is  a  significant  barrier  to  devel- 
opment and  where  such  payments  would 
have  a  significant  effect  in  leveraging  addi- 
tional flows  of  development  finance,  and  (2) 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate.". 

SEC.  WKt.  REPORTS  TO  CON<;RES.S. 

(a)  Annual  Foreign  Assistance  Re- 
ports.—Section  634(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as 
paragraph  (13);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (12)  after  paragraph  (11): 

"(12)  a  description,  which  shall  be  submit- 
ted as  part  of  the  annual  congressional  pres- 
entation materials  for  economic  assistance, 
of  the  progress  made  in  carrying  out  chap- 
ter 7  of  part  I  (relating  to  Africa  Famine 
Recovery  and  Development),  including,  for 
each  country  and  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  as 
a  whole,  a  description  of— 

••(A)  the  activities  undertaken  and  the 
modes  of  assistance  employed,  including  the 
amounts  obligated  and  expended  (including 
local  currencies); 

"(B)  consultation  to  ensure  local  perspec- 
tives as  described  in  section  472(d)(1): 

'■(C)  the  assistance  provided  to  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  pursuant  to  section 
472(d)(2).  specifying  the  amounts  obligated 
and  expended  for  such  assistance  and  com- 
paring these  amounts  with  those  provided 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  describing 
the  steps  taken  to  simplify  procedures  with 
respect  to  projects  and  programs  carried  out 
by  such  organizations: 

"(D)  the  consultation  with  and  involve- 
ment of  local  people  in  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  projects  having  a  local 
focus: 

■■(E)  the  extent  to  which  there  has  been  a 
significant  expansion  of  the  participation 
and  integration  of  African  women  in  each  of 


the  critical  sectors  specified  in  section 
472(h): 

•■(F)  program  assistance  provided  to  meet 
needs  for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
within  critical  sectors  and  to  promote  na- 
tional economic  policy  reforms,  including 
the  amounts  obligated  and  expended  and 
the  specific  criteria  used  for  assistance  for 
national  economic  policy  reforms: 

•(G)  assisUnce  for  the  critical  sectoral 
priorities  specified  in  section  472(h).  by 
sector,  including  the  amounts  obligated  and 
expended,  and  how  country  development  as- 
sistance strategies  address  issues  of  sectoral 
and  other  linkages  and  priorities; 

"(H)  the  support  provided  for  African 
higher  education  institutions  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  food  production  and 
distribution,  and  the  progress  being  made  in 
strengthening  and  developing  those  institu- 
tions; 

••(I)  the  concentration  of  assistance  by 
country,  and  any  decision  not  to  allocate  as- 
sistance because  of  unfavorable  sector  or  na- 
tional economic  policies; 

••(J)  organizational  changes  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  474.  and  amounts  obli- 
gated and  expended  for  these  changes:  and 

•■(K)  assistance  provided  to  the  govern- 
ments of  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
for  donor  coordination  efforts,  including  the 
amounts  obligated  and  expended:  and"". 

(b)  Reprogramminc  Notifications.— Sec- 
tion 634A  of  that  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  after  subsection  (b): 

"(c)  The  notification  requirement  of  this 
section  does  not  apply  to  the  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds  to  carry  out  section  472  (re- 
lating to  Africa  famine  recovery  and  devel- 
opment)."". 

SEC.  WU.  CONFOR.MINI:  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Foreign  Assistance  Act.— The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Private  sector  revolving  fumd.— In 
section  108(b).  by  inserting  "and  chapter  7 
of  this  part"  after  "this  chapter  ". 

(2)  Integrating  women  into  national 
economies.— In  section  113(b)(1).  by  insert- 
ing "and  chapter  7  of  this  part"  after  'this 
chapter". 

(3)  Human  rights  activities.— In  section 
116(e)(1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  chapter  7  of  this  part." 
after  '■available  under  this  chapter":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  'or  under  chapter 
7  of  this  part,  except  that  funds  made  avail- 
able under  chapter  7  of  this  part  may  only 
be  used  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa". 

(4)  Environment  and  natural  re- 
sources.—In  section  117(c)(1).  by  inserting 

"and  chapter  7  of  this  part"  after  "this 
chapter'". 

(5)  Sahel  development  program.— By  re- 
pealing sections  120  and  121. 

(6)  General  authorities.- In  section  122, 
by  inserting  "and  chapter  7  of  this  part" 
after  ■this  chapter"'. 

(7)  PVOs.— In  subsection  (e)  of  section 
123.  as  so  redesignated  by  section  312  of  this 
Act,  by  inserting  "and  chapter  7  of  this 
parf  after  "this  chapter". 

(8)  Development  and  illicit  narcotics 
production.— In  section  126(b)(1).  by  insert- 
ing •'.  and  chapter  7  of  this  part,"  after  "this 
chapter". 
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SEC  MOT.  CMTEI)  ST.*TI':S  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
PRODKTS  KROM  SIB-SAIIARAN 
AERU  A. 

(a)  Need  To  Reduce  Restrictions.— It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  special  ef- 
forts should  be  undertaken  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  promote  economic  interchange 
between  the  United  States  and  developing 
countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

(b)  GAO  Study.— The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  re- 
strictions which  affect  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  products  of  developing 
countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  this  study  shall— 

(1)  identify  the  principal  United  States 
imports  from  sub-Saharan  Africa: 

(2)  identify  the  United  States  trade  with 
and  determine  restrictions  which  affect  the 
importation  of  products  from  sub-Saharan 
Africa: 

(3)  assess  the  economic  loss  to  sub-Saha- 
ran Africa  caused  by  United  States  trade  re- 
strictions: 

(4)  assess  the  economic  cost  to  the  United 
States,  in  both  job  loss  and  dollar  loss,  of  re- 
moving those  restrictions: 

(5)  examine  United  States  trade  with  such 
countries  and  identify  efforts  already  made 
by  the  United  States  to  reduce  barriers  and 
extend  preferential  tariff  treatment  to  sub- 
Saharan  Africa:  and 

(6)  survey  the  impact  of  actions  by  Euro- 
pean countries  and  others  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  with  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.- Not  later  than 
June  1.  1988.  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  This  report  shall  include 
such  recommendations  for  administrative  or 
legislative  action  as  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al finds  appropriate  based  on  the  study. 

SE(  .  H«H  EEEE«TIVE  D.VTE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  l)eginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1987. 

Part  B— Other  Provisions  Relating  to 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 

sec.  h2i.  balant  e-oki'av.ments  sippokt  for 
cocntries  in  aerk  a. 

(a)  ESF  Commodity  Import  and  Sector 
Programs.— Agreements  vith  countries  in 
Africa  which  provide  for  the  use  of  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to  finance 
imports  by  those  countries  (under  commodi- 
ty import  programs  or  sector  programs) 
shall  require  that  those  imports  be  used  to 
meet  long-term  development  needs  in  those 
countries  in  accordance  with  the  following 
criteria: 

( 1 )  Spare  parts  and  other  imports  shall  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  evaluations,  by  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I  of  that  Act.  of  the  ability  of  likely 
recipients  to  use  such  spare  parts  and  im- 
ports in  a  maximally  productive,  employ- 
ment generating,  and  cost  effective  way. 

(2)  Imports  shall  be  coordinated  with  in- 
vestments in  accordance  with  the  recipient 
country's  plans  for  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment. The  agency  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  administering  part  I  of  that  Act  shall 
assess  such  plans  to  determine  whether 
they  will  effectively  promote  economic  de- 
velopment. 

(3)  Emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  imports 
for  agricultural  activities  which  will  expand 
agricultural  production,  particularly  activi- 
ties which  expand  production  for  export  or 


production  to  reduce  reliance  on  imported 
agricultural  products. 

(4)  Emphasis  shall  also  be  placed  on  a  dis- 
tribution of  imports  having  a  broad  develop- 
ment impact  in  terms  of  economic  sectors, 
geographic  regions,  and  social  equity. 

(5)  In  order  to  maximize  the  likelihood 
that  the  imports  financed  by  the  United 
States  under  such  chapter  are  in  addition  to 
imports  which  would  otherwi.^ie  occur,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  h  storical  pat- 
terns of  foreign  exchange  uses. 

(b)  Annual  Evaluations.— Thi  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  pa  t  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
conduct  annual  evaluations  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  criteria  set  forth  in  this  section 
have  been  met. 

SEC.  H22.  SIPPORT  KOK  THE  SOI  TIIERN  AERICA  DE- 
VELOPMENT (  (MtRDIN ATION  CONEER- 
ENCE. 

(a)  Assistance  for  SADCC  Projects.— 

(1)  Earmarking  of  funds.— Of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  develop- 
ment assistance),  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  not  less  than  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  shall  be  available  only  to  assist  sector 
projects  supported  by  the  Southern  Africa 
Development  Coordination  Conference 
(SADCC)  to  enhance  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  9  member  states  forming  that 
regional  institution. 

(2)  Uses  of  funds.— Of  the  amounts  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  subsection  each 
fiscal  year,  not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be 
available  for  the  transportation  sector,  and 
the  remaining  amount  shall  be  available  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  sectors:  man- 
power development:  agriculture  and  natural 
resources:  energy  (including  the  improved 
utilization  of  electrical  power  sources  which 
already  exist  in  the  member  states  and  offer 
the  potential  to  swiftly  reduce  the  depend- 
ence of  those  states  on  South  Africa  for 
electricity):  and  industrial  development  and 
trade  (including  private  sector  initiatives). 

(3)  Waiver  of  restrictions.— Funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
used  without  regard  to  section  620(q)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  any  simi- 
lar provision. 

(b)  Security  of  SADCC  Projects.— The 
Congress  urges  the  President  to  use  diplo- 
matic means,  including  multilateral  negotia- 
tions and  cooperation  with  international  or- 
ganizations, to  protect  the  security  of 
projects  supported  by  the  Southern  Africa 
Development  Coordination  Conference  from 
external  attack,  and  urges  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  to  respect  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  these  states  and  to  refrain  from 
direct  or  indirect  military  aggression  across 
its  borders. 

(c)  Policy  on  Assistance  to  Certain 
Countries.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  assistance  should  not  be  provided 
under  subsection  (a)  for  projects  or  pro- 
grams in  any  country  which  has  not  made 
best  efforts  to  prevent  the  operation  in  its 
territory  of  any  organization  that  supports, 
encourages,  or  will  not  renounce  the  prac- 
tice of  terrorism,  including  "necklacing"  and 
state  terrorism,  against  South  African 
blacks. 

SEC.  K2:l.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ZAIRE. 

(a)  Economic  Assistance.— For  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  any  economic 
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assistance  provided  for  Zaire  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  provid- 
ed under  chapter  7  of  part  I  (as  enacted  by 
part  A  of  this  title),  and  may  not  be  provid- 
ed under  chapter  1  of  part  I  (relating  to  de- 
velopment assistance)  or  chapter  4  of  part 
II  (relating  to  the  economic  support  fund). 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  through  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations. 

(b)  Military  Assistance.— For  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989- 

( 1 )  the  value  of  assistance  provided  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  Zaire  may  not  exceed 
$4,000,000:  and 

(2)  financing  may  not  be  provided  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  for  Zaire. 

SEC.  S2L  ASSISTANCE  EOR  I.IBERIA. 

(a)  Withholding  of  Assistance  Pending 
Certifications.— Assistance  for  Liberia 
under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  grant 
military  assistance),  under  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  economic  sup- 
port fund),  or  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954- 

(1)  for  fiscal  year  1988,  may  not  be  made 
available  before  April  1,  1988,  and 

(2)  for  fiscal  year  1989.  may  not  be  made 
available  before  December  31.  1988, 

and  may  be  made  available  only  after  the 
end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  certification  for  that 
fiscal  year  described  in  subsection  (b)  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Certification  Required.— The  certifi- 
cation for  each  fiscal  year  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  is  a  certification  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date 
specified  in  that  subsection  in  which— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  certifies  that 
the  Government  of  Liberia— 

(A)  between  July  1.  1987.  and  April  1.  1988 
(in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1988)  or  December 
31,  1988  (in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1989).  has 
complied  with  the  Agency's  fiscal  year  1986 
Conditions  Precedent  as  stated  in  its  Pro- 
gram Assistance  Authorization  Document 
and  Conditions  Precedent  in  the  Program 
Assistance  Authorization  Documents  for 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988: 

(B)  between  July  1.  1987.  and  April  1.  1988 
(in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1988)  or  December 
31,  1988  (in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1989),  has 
not  made  any  extra-budgetary  expenditures, 
has  not  borrowed  from  any  source,  whether 
local  or  foreign,  in  anticipation  of  future  tax 
receipts,  profit  sharing,  maritime  revenues, 
or  other  revenues,  has  not  used  off-shore 
funds  for  the  financing  of  domestic  expendi- 
tures, and  has  not  permitted  public  expendi- 
tures to  exceed  allocations: 

(C)  between  July  1.  1987,  and  April  1,  1988 
(in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1988)  or  December 
31,  1988  (in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1989),  has 
not  diverted  or  misused  any  United  States 
assistance:  and 

(D)  has  paid  all  amounts  owed  to  the  local 
currency  accounts,  established  pursuant  to 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  for  the  shortfalls  in 
its  payments  for  the  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984:  and 

(2)  the  President  certifies  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Liberia  has  demonstrated  its 
commitment  to  progress  toward  improving 
human  rights  conditions  by  fulfilling  each 
of  the  following: 


(A)  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  political  parties  to  form  coalitions 
and  the  right  of  opposition  parties  to  freely 
organize,  assemble,  and  disseminate  their 
views: 

(B)  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  the  press:  and 

(C)  the  restoration  of  an  independent  ju- 
diciary. 

Any  certification  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  discuss  fully  and  completely  the 
justification  for  making  each  of  the  deter- 
minations required  by  this  subsection  and 
shall  contain  a  full  description  of  the  assist- 
ance which  is  proposed  to  be  provided  and 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  directed. 

SE(  .  .>t2.-i.  WIMCY  RE(;ARDIN<;  KENYA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  friendship  and  longstanding  mutual  in- 
terests bind  the  United  States  and  Kenya: 
and 

(2)  the  decline  in  freedom  of  political  ex- 
pression in  Kenya,  intolerance  of  elements 
of  society  critical  of  government  polices,  in- 
creased detentions  for  political  views,  and 
reports  of  mistreatment  of  prisoners  could 
ultimately  jeopardize  bilateral  relations. 

(b)  United  States  Policy.— It  is  therefore 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  pro- 
vision of  security  assistance  for  Kenya  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Kenya  taking 
significant  steps  toward  improving  human 
rights  conditions  in  Kenya. 

SE( .  S2B.  POLK  V  re<;ardin<;  si  dan. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  friendship  and  mutual  interests  bind 
the  United  States  and  Sudan:  and 

(2)  the  peace,  security,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  Sudan  depend  in  large  part  on 
addressing  the  problems  associated  with  the 
traditional  north-south  division  in  that 
country,  particularly  the  need  to  assure  reli- 
gious freedom  and  equitable  economic  devel- 
opment, through  political  rather  than  mili- 
tary means. 

(b)  United  States  Policy.— It  is  therefore 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  pro- 
vision of  security  assistance  for  Sudan  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Sudan  making 
progress  toward  reaching  a  political  settle- 
ment with  all  parties  to  the  conflict  in  the 
south  of  Sudan. 

sec.  «7.  ASSISTANCE  EOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPl  B- 
l,IC  OF  MOZAMBIQIE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  mutual  interests,  bilateral  and  regional 
in  nature,  bind  the  United  States  and  Mo- 
zambique: 

(2)  there  is  encouraging  proof  of— 

(A)  shifts  in  the  Mozambique  Govern- 
ments macroeconomic  policy  and  its  open- 
ness to  the  West,  and 

(B)  actions  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Mozambique  to  improve  human  rights,  as 
detailed  in  the  State  Department's  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1986,  including  the  recent  halt  to  the  execu- 
tion of  insurgents  and  persons  guilty  of  eco- 
nomic sabotage,  and  the  campaign  begun  in 
1985  to  improve  the  legal  rights  of  detain- 
ees: 

(3)  together  these  changes  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  this  strategically  impor- 
tant country: 

(4)  the  military  conflict  with  the  Mozam- 
bique National  Resistance  (RENAMO)  has 
created  an  extremely  difficult  domestic  cli- 
mate, involving  significant  evidence  of  sys- 
tematic human  rights  abuses  by  RENAMO: 

(5)  there  is  nonetheless  a  continuing  need 
for  the  Government  of  Mozambique  to  take 


deliberate  steps  to  Improve  human  rights, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  unlimited 
power  to  detain  which  is  presently  enjoyed 
by  the  state  security  forces  (SNASP).  the 
continued  killing  of  innocent  civilians 
during  military  operations,  the  capricious 
and  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  the 
excessive  and  illegal  floggings  of  indivijduals: 
and 

(6)  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Mozambique, 
in  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  April  30,  1987, 
stated  that  "the  only  solution  for  peace  and 
honor  is  dialogue  and  national  reconcilia- 
tion .  .  .  We  are  appealing  to  all  people,  or- 
ganizations and  governments,  to  help  the 
country  achieve  peace  through  peaceful 
means  and  political  dialogue,  and  national 
reconciliation  to  help  our  people  build  a  so- 
ciety of  brotherhood  and  prosperity". 

(b)  Economic  Assistance.— The  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  chapter  7  6f  part 
I  (relating  to  Africa  famine  recovery  and  de- 
velopment) and  chapter  4  of  part  II  (relat- 
ing to  the  economic  support  fund)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  that  are  allo- 
cated for  bilateral  assistance  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Mozambique  shall  be  used 
solely  for  assisUnce  to  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  of  Mozambique  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  such  funds  shall  be 
channeled  to  nongovernmental  entities  in 
Mozambique. 

(c)  Military  Assistance.— 

(1)  Condition  on  assistance.— None  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1988  or  fiscal  year  1989  to  carry 
out  chapter  2  of  part  II  (relating  to  grant 
military  assistance)  or  chapter  5  of  part  II 
(relating  to  international  military  education 
and  training)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  shall  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  Mozambique  unless 
the  President  makes  the  certification  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  before  providing 
any  such  assistance  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Certification  required.— The  certifi- 
cation required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  President  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  that  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Mozambique— 

(A)  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights: 

(B)  is  making  continued  progress  in  imple- 
menting essential  economic  and  political  re- 
forms, including  the  restoration  of  private 
property  and  respect  for  the  right  to  engage 
in  free  enterprise  in  all  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my: 

(C)  continues  to  show  signs  of  progress  in 
reducing  the  number  of  Soviet  bloc  advisors: 
and 

(D)  has  held  or  is  committeed  to  holding 
competitive  elections,  and  has  offered  politi- 
cal amnesty  to  opposition  paramilitary 
forces,  including  the  right  to  participate 
nonviolently  in  the  national  political  proc- 
ess. 

SEC.  K2H.  rf:.strution  on  military  assistance 
TO  cocntries  exporting  oil  to 

SOl'TH  AERICA. 

(a)  Study  by  the  President.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  purpose  of  the  prohibition  on  the 
export  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products,  which  is  imposed  by  section  321  of 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986.  is  being  rendered  less  effective  by 
direct  or  indirect  sales  of  such  oil  and  prod- 
ucts to  South  Africa  from  other  countries. 
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TO  Congress.— Not  later  than 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Pifesident  shall  submit  to  the 
he  House  of  Representatives 
lan  of  the  Committee  on  Por- 
of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 
fii^dings  of  the  study  conducted 
(a),  including  an  identifi- 
_  countries  that  are  selling 
refined  petroleum  products, 
rectly,  to  South  Africa.  Such 
include  an  assessment  of  the 
_.  terminating  United  States 
and  assistance  to  the  coun- 
in  the  report  would  induce 
to  refrain  from  such  sales  to 
and  an  assessment  of  the  im- 
Jnited  States  national  security 
such  military  sales  and  as- 
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TO  Congress.— Not  later  than 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

shall    submit    to    the 

he  House  of  Representatives 

chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  Por- 

of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 

firjdings  of  the  study  conducted 

subse(i.ion  (a),  including  an  identifi- 

countries  described  in  that 

a  view  to  terminating  mili- 

to  those  countries. 

)MIC  .\SS1STANCE  FOR  SCBSAH.V 
AKRICA. 

Of  the  amounts  author- 
ap|)ropriated  to  carry  out  chapter 
the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of 
to    the    economic    support 
than  $85,000,000  for  each  of 
1988  and  1989  shall  be  avail- 
assistance    for  sub-Saharan 


with 


N  . 


In  order  that  the  ear- 
funds  for  sub-Saharan  Africa 
subsection  (a)  not  reduce  the 
I  Linds  authorized  for  other  re- 
vorld.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
$85,000,000  to  carry  out  chap- 
II  of  the  Poreign  Assistance 


AFRICA. 

Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
that,  in  light  of  the  continued 
e  most  fundamental  human 
Government  of  South  Africa. 

should  make  every  effort  to 

influence  our  European  and 
o  join  in  applying  sanctions  as 
he  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 

against  South  Africa. 
TO  Congress.— Not  later  than 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


<  p 


and 


1986: 


Act.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  detail- 
ing the  progress  in  gaining  international 
support  for  such  sanctions. 

Part  C— Northern  Africa 
SEC.  Kii.  w)i.icY  re(;ari)IN(:  timsia. 
(a)  PiNDiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  friendship  and  mutual  interests  bind 
the  United  States  and  Tunisia,  which  has  a 
long  tradition  of  political  stability,  relative 
[>olitical  openness,  and  economic  and  social 
progress; 

(2)  there  was  a  decline  in  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Tunisia  during  1986  and 
1987,  including  government  repression  of 
opposition  parties,  unions,  student  organiza- 
tions, and  Islamic  groups,  and  these  devel- 
opments threaten  future  political  stability 
and  economic  and  social  progress:  and 

(3)  the  recent  announcement  by  the  new 
government  of  Tunisia  that  the  Tunisian 
people  "deserve  an  institutionalized  and  so- 
phisticated political  life  based  on  multipar- 
tyism  and  diversity  of  grassroots  organiza- 
tions" is  a  significant  and  promising  devel- 
opment, as  is  the  new  governments  pledge 
to  introduce  legislation  clarifying  the  role  of 
political  parties  and  the  status  of  the  press. 

<b)  United  States  Policy.— The  United 
States  reaffirms  its  strong  commitment  to 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Tunisia.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  base  security 
assistance  to  Tunisia  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  on  the  expectation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tunisia  will  take  steps,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  political  tradition  of 
openness,  to  advance  both  political  stability 
and  economic  and  social  progress. 

(c)  Ek;oNOMic  Support  Pund.— Of  the 
amounts  made  available  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II  of  the  Poreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  not  less  than  $16,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  not  less  than 
$16,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
available  only  for  Tunisia. 

SKI'.  S12.  WE.STERN  SAHARA. 

(a)  United  States  Policy —The  policy  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  to  support  a  ne- 
gotiated political  solution  to  the  conflict  in 
the  Western  Sahara  taking  into  account  the 
principle  of  self-determination  as  outlined 
in  the  1981  Nairobi  resolution:  to  support 
the  effort  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  to  encourage,  through  prox- 
imity talks  between  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict, a  peaceful,  internationally  recognized 
settlement:  and  to  encourage  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  to  reach  a  peaceful  internation- 
ally recognized  settlement.  As  part  of  this 
policy,  the  United  States  should  carefully 
consider  each  type  of  military  assistance  it 
furnishes  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  and  should 
seek  to  insure  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
military  assistance  is  consistent  with  United 
States  policy  which  seeks  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

(b)  Further  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is 
the  further  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  Morocco's  legitimate  defense  needs 
swid  to  discourage  aggression  by  any  country 
in  North  Africa  against  another. 

TITLE  IX— ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
Part  A— East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

SEC.  901.  sri'l'ORT  FOR  THE  RKiHT  OF  SEI.FDE- 
TERMIN.ATION  for  the  «AMB0I)1AN 
HEOFI.E. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  in 
violation  of  its  obligations  under  interna- 
tional law,  including  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  invaded  Cambodia  in  December 
1978; 

(2)  in  January  1979,  Vietnam  installed  a 
puppet  government  in  Phnom  Penh.  Cam- 
bodia, headed  by  Heng  Samrin; 

(3)  eight  years  later  Vietnam  continues, 
with  Soviet  backing,  to  occupy  Cambodia 
with  over  140,000  troops; 

(4)  Vietnam  has  attempted  >  submerge 
Cambodian  culture  and  heritage  through 
the  settlement  of  large  numbers  of  Viet- 
namese in  Cambodia: 

(5)  human  rights  observers  have  noted  a 
pattern  of  torture,  political  detention,  inhu- 
mane treatment,  and  other  abuses  of 
human  rights  by  officials  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese-backed puppet  Cambodian  regime: 

(6)  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Cambo- 
dia has  compounded  the  hardship  and  suf- 
fering of  a  people  which  had  previously  suf- 
fered barbaric  crimes  of  genocide  under  Pol 
Pot's  Khmer  Rouge; 

(7)  in  recognition  of  the  illegal  occupation 
of  Cambodia  by  the  Vietnamese,  the  United 
Nations  has  refused  to  recognize  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  and  has  in- 
stead continued  to  recognize  the  credentials 
of  the  Coalition  Government  of  Democratic 
Kampuchea  under  the  leadership  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk: 

(8)  the  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  eighth  time,  and  by  a  record 
vote  of  115-21.  approved  a  resolution  at  the 
forty-first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Cambodia; 

(9)  the  1981  United  Nations-sponsored 
International  Conference  on  Kampuchea 
called  for  the  early  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  and  the  holding  of  free  elections 
under  United  Nations  super\'ision: 

(10)  the  United  States  has  supported  the 
leadership  role  of  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  the  quest 
for  a  negotiated  political  settlement  to  the 
Cambodian  problem; 

(11)  the  President  has  indicated  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  such  a  settlement;  and 

(12)  in  the  absence  of  such  a  settlement, 
the  non-Communist  Cambodian  forces  con- 
tinue to  wage  a  war  of  resistance  against  Vi- 
etnamese occupation  forces. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— The  Congress— 

(1)  deplores  the  continued  violation  of  the 
sovereignty  and  territorial  independence  of 
Cambodia  by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam: 

(2)  calls  upon  Vietnam  to  negotiate  deci- 
sively to  restore  self-determination  in  Cam- 
bodia: 

(3)  calls  upon  Vietnam  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely its  troops  from  Cambodia; 

(4)  believes  that  such  negotiations  and 
withdrawal  by  Vietnam,  together  with  a  sat- 
isfactory accounting  of  Americans  still  miss- 
ing in  action,  would  constitute  positive  steps 
that  would  help  facilitate  the  prospect  of 
normalization  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam: 

(5)  supports  the  efforts  of  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN),  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General,  and  the  non-Communist 
Cambodian  people  to  achieve  a  political  set- 
tlement which  would  include  such  elements 
as  internationally  supervised  free  and  fair 
elections,  as  well  as  assurances  that  there 
will  be  no  return  to  the  genocidal  policies  of 
the  Pol  Pot  regime; 


(6)  supports  efforts  to  establish  an  inter- 
national tribunal  to  bring  to  justice  those 
Khmer  Rouge  leaders  during  the  reign  of 
Pol  Pot,  and  any  others,  responsible  for 
crimes  of  genocide  against  the  Cambodian 
people:  and 

(7)  calls  upon  the  international  communi- 
ty to  observe  a  special  day  of  remem- 
brance— 

(A)  in  recognition  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Cambodian  people  under  Pol  Pot, 

(B)  in  protest  of  the  efforts  of  Vietnam  to 
suppress  basic  human  rights  and  extermi- 
nate the  culture  and  way  of  life  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people,  and 

(C)  in  protest  of  the  illegal  occupation  of 
Cambodia  by  Vietnamese  troops. 

SEC.     tiYL     ASSISTANCE     FOR     THE     CAMBODIAN 
PEOPLE. 

Section  905  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1986  "  and  "1987  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1988"  and 
"1989".  respectively. 

SEC.  9<1.I.  POLK  lES  RECARDINii  VICTNAM. 

The  Congress— 

( 1 )  calls  upon  Vietnam  to  release  all  politi- 
cal prisoners: 

(2)  calls  upon  Vietnam  to  adopt  and  pro- 
mote a  policy  of  family  reunification; 

(3)  encourages  Vietnam  to  adhere  to  its 
self-imposed  2-year  target  for  providing  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  American  pris- 
oners and  missing  in  action:  and 

(4)  calls  upon  Vietnam  to  withdraw  its 
military  forces  from  Cambodia  and  to 
permit  a  political  settlement  in  which  the 
people  of  Cambodia  will  be  permitted  to  de- 
termine their  own  future. 

SE(  .  Mil.  JAPANESE  MIDDLE  EAST  POLICIES. 

(a)  Arab  Economic  Boycott  of  Israel.— It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  encourage  the  Government  of 
Japan  in  its  efforts  to  expand  trade  rela- 
tioriF  with  Israel  and  to  end  compliance  by 
Japanese  commercial  enterprises  with  the 
Arab  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 

(b)  Participation  In  Persian  Gulf  Ef- 
forts.- 

(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  Iran  continues  to  threaten  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 

(B)  Iran  has  engaged  in  aggressive  mili- 
tary action  against  United  States  military 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  the  use 
of  sea  mines  and  Silkworm  missiles; 

(C)  Iran  has  refused  to  accept  a  ceasefire 
in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  as  proposed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council; 

(D)  Japan's  announced  policy  of  refusing 
to  engage  in  a  United  States-instigated 
trade  embargo  against  Iran  will  continue  to 
provide  the  Government  of  Iran  with  the 
hard  currencies  necessary  to  finance  its  war 
efforts; 

(E)  Japan  purchases  about  20  percent  of 
Iran's  total  oil  exports,  an  average  of  be- 
tween 1,500,000  and  2,000,000  barrels  per 
day; 

(P)  continued  hostilities  in  the  Gulf 
threaten  the  free  flow  of  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  the  industrial  democracies; 

(G)  no  industrial  democracy  is  more  de- 
pendent on  the  free  flow  of  oil  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  than  Japan;  and 

(H)  Japan's  participation  in  Western  ef- 
forts to  restore  peace  in  the  Gulf  region 
have  been  disappointing. 

(2)  Sense  of  congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that,  by  failing  to  make  sub- 
stantive contributions  to  restore  peace  in 
the  Gulf  region,  Japan  has  been  negligent 
in   its  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the 


Western  Alliance  and  as  a  member  of  the 
community  of  nations. 

SEC.  »«.-..  ASM  Al.  REI-ORT  RE(;ARI)INt:  KOREA. 

Section  25(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  paragraph  (9);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10) 
through  (12)  as  paragraph  (9)  through  (11), 
respectively. 

SEC.  WW.  ASSISTANt  E  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

(a)  Assistance  Pursuant  to  Base  Agree- 
ment.— 

(1)  Fiscal    year    i988.— For    fiscal    year 

1988,  there  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Philippines— 

(A)  not  less  than  $110,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of 
part  II  of  the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  grant  military  assistance),  and 

(B)  not  less  than  $124,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund). 

(2)  Fiscal    year    i989.— For    fiscal    year 

1989,  there  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance for  Philippines— 

(A)  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  that  Act,  and 

(B)  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  that  Act, 

not  less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  remaining  amount  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  specified  in  the  1983 
amendment  to  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  concern- 
ing military  bases. 

(b)  Agrarian  Reform.— Of  the  amounts 
made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  that  Act.  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
available  only  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  agrarian  reform  in  the  Philippines  if 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  initiates 
an  effective  agrarian  reform  program  and 
requests  United  States  assistance  for  that 
program  and  if  a  clear  majority  of  the  re- 
sources for  the  implementation  of  that  pro- 
gram each  year  will  be  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  or  other  non- 
United  States  donors,  or  both.  If.  however, 
those  conditions  are  not  met  by  the  end  of 
the  9th  month  of  a  fiscal  year,  the  funds 
earmarked  by  this  subsection  for  that  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  assistance  for  other 
countries. 

(c)  House  Lot  Program.— 

( 1 )  Authority  to  use  funds:  characteris- 
tics OF  program.— Subject  to  paragraph  (3), 
not  more  than  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  not  more  than  $12,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  of  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  assistance  for  the  Philippines  under 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  that  Act  may  be  used 
to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  a  produc- 
tive house  lot  program  for  the  rural  landless 
in  the  Philippines  which  has  the  following 
characteristics: 

(A)  The  program  will  involve  the  estab- 
lishment of  village  centers  consisting  of  a 
cluster  of  individual  house  lots.  These  lots 
will  normally  consist  of  not  less  that  1.000 
square  meters.  These  lots  will  be  used  for  a 
dwelling  and  for  agricultural  cultivation  by 
an  individual  or  family,  who  will  have  title 
to  the  lot  and  control  over  it  and  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  on  it. 

(B)  Not  less  than  half  of  the  resources  for 
the  program  will  come  from  other  resources 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

(C)  The  program  will  not  use  funds  made 
available   pursuant   to   this  subsection   for 


housing  or  electricity,  water,  or  roadways, 
but  will  use  other  funds  for  these  purposes. 
(D)  The  funds  provided  pursuant  to  this 
sutisection  will  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of 
purchasing  land  for  the  program,  for  techni- 
cal assistance  (particularly  in  high  value 
crop  production),  for  agro-processing  cen- 
ters, and  for  related  purr>oses  in  order  to 
assist  and  encourage  farmers  in  introducing 
high  value  crops  in  the  village  centers. 

(2)  Private  voluntary  groups.— It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  private  volun- 
tary groups  should  be  encouraged  to  become 
involved  with  the  administration  of  any 
house  lot  program  supported  under  this 
subsection. 

(3)  Conditionality.— Funds  may  be  used 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
for  such  a  productive  house  •  lot  program 
only  if,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  9th 
month  of  fiscal  year  1988.  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines  requests  those  funds  for 
such  a  program  and  proposes  an  effective 
productive  house  lot  program  having  the 
characteristics  specified  in  this  subsection. 

(d)  Uncommitted  PMS  Credits.— Uncom- 
mitted balances  of  loans  made  to  the  Philip- 
pines pursuant  to  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  since  October  1.  1984, 
may  be  disbursed  without  requirement  for 
repayment  of  principal  or  interest,  except 
that  the  new  budget  authority  provided  by 
this  subsection  may  be  exercised  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

SEC.   !>«7.   SOITH    P.UIFK     REGIONAL   PRCMJRAMS: 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(a)  Earmarking.— Of  the  amounts  made 
available  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of 
the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  development  assistance),  not  less  than 
$6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  not  less 
than  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
available  only  for  South  Pacific  regional 
programs. 

(b)  Scholarships.— Of  the  amounts  made 
available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  not  less 
than  $2,000,000  each  year  shall  be  available 
only  for  scholarships  for  study  at  post-sec- 
ondary institutions  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  90K.  AI'THORITV  to  S'HH'KPILE  DEFENSE  AR- 
TICLES IN  THAILAND  AND  KOREA. 

(a)  Stockpiling  in  Thailand.— Section 
514(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  inserting  ".  Thailand. "  after 
"Korea". 

(b)  Authorized  Level  of  Additions  to 
Stockpiles.— Section  514(b)(2)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(2)  The  value  of  such  additions  to  stock- 
piles in  foreign  countries  shall  not  exceed 
$116,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  shall 
not  exceed  $77,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

SEl .  909.  REFKJEES  FROM  SOI  THEAST  ASIA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  remains  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  security  of  Thailand  and  to 
improving  relations  between  our  two  na- 
tions: 

(2)  the  United  States  refugee  resettlement 
and  humanitarian  assistance  programs  con- 
stitute an  important  factor  in  bilateral  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land; 

(3)  the  preservation  of  first  asylum  for 
those  fleeing  persecution  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  United  States  refu- 
gee program; 

(4)  the  actions  of  another  government  in 
labeling  refugee  populations  as  'displaced 
persons "  or  closing  its  borders  to  new  arriv- 
als shall  not  constitute  a  barrier  to  the 
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for    projects    associated    with    POW/MIA 
cases  in  Laos. 

SK(.  »n.  SKtTRITV  AS,SIST.\MK  AM)  ARMS 
KXPORT  CONTROI.  PRKFKKKMKS  FOR 
NKW  ZKALAM). 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1 )  the  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  a 
long-standing  friendship  and  close  associa- 
tion with  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  and 
not  only  share  common  democratic  values, 
heritage,  and  national  interests  but  have 
fought  side-by-side  in  the  two  World  Wars 
of  this  century  as  well  as  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  have  par- 
ticipated jointly  in  numerous  multilateral 
peacekeeping  efforts  under  United  Nations 
and  similar  auspices; 

(2)  visits  to  New  Zealand  ports  by  United 
States  naval  vessels  are  a  part  of  this  histor- 
ical, overall  framework  of  military  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  which  includes  many 
other  functions  of  benefit  to  all  parties  to 
the  ANZUS  Treaty; 

(3)  the  recent  codification  of  New  Zealand 
Goverment  policy  to  deny  port  access  to 
United  States  ships  which  might  be  nuclear 
powered  or  nuclear  armed  is  incompatible 
with  the  neither  confirm  nor  deny  policy" 
of  the  United  States,  has  raised  serious 
operational  difficulties  for  United  States 
naval  forces  in  defending  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  and  impairs  the  objective  of  maxi- 
mum military  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand  and  under 
the  ANZUS  Treaty; 

(4)  the  President  has  taken  appropriate 
action  in  response  to  New  Zealand's  dimin- 
ished defense  coopertion  with  the  United 
States  by  suspending  United  Stales  obliga- 
tions to  New  Zealand  under  the  ANZUS 
Treaty,  as  announced  in  August  1986;  and 

(5)  important  aims  of  United  States 
policy,  in  reaction  to  the  port  policies  and 
law  of  New  Zealand,  must  be  to  maintain 
the  ANZUS  Treaty  alliance  structure  during 
the  absence  of  New  Zealand,  to  look  forward 
to  New  Zealand's  early  return  to  a  normal 
trilateral  defense  relationship,  and  to  deny 
the  Soviet  Union  any  potential  benefit  it 
might  otherwise  derive  from  this  temporary 
discord  in  the  ANZUS  Treaty  alliance. 

(b)  New  Zealand  Should  Reconsider  its 
Policy.— The  United  States  urges  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand— 

( 1 )  to  reconsider  its  decision  and  law  deny- 
ing port  access  to  certain  United  States 
ships,  and 

(2)  to  resume  its  fulfillment  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  ANZUS  Treaty. 

(c)  Suspension  of  Preferences.— Section 
515(a)(6)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  sections  3(d)(2)(B).  21(e){2).  21(g). 
36(b)(1).  36(b)(2).  36(c)(2)(B).  and  63(a)(2) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  New  Zealand  only  if  the 
President  determines,  and  reports  to  the 
Congress,  that  New  Zealand  is  complying 
fully  with  its  obligations  under  the  ANZUS 
Treaty. 

(d)  ANZUS  Treaty.- As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "ANZUS  Treaty  "  means  the 
Security  Treaty  Between  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States. 

(e)  Assignment  of  United  States  Mili- 
tary Personnel  to  Manage  Defense  Coop- 
eration Measures.— Section  515(a)(6)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(if  the  President  has  made  the 
determination  described  in  section  911(c)  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1987) "  after  "New 
Zealand". 

(f)  Charges  for  Certain  Arms  Sales 
Costs.— Section  21(e)(2)  of  the  Arms  Export 


Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(if  the 
President  has  made  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  section  911(c)  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1987)"  after  "New  Zealand". 

(g)  Cooperative  Military  Training 
Agreements.— Section  21(g)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(if  the  President  has  made  the  determina- 
tion described  in  section  911(c)  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1987) "  after   "New  Zealand  ". 

(h)  Congressional  Review  of  Arms 
Transfers.— The  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  3(d)(2)(B).  by  inserting  '(if 
the  President  has  made  the  determination 
described  in  section  911(c)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1987) "  after  "New  Zealand"; 

(2)  in  section  36(b)(1).  by  inserting  "(if  the 
President  has  made  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  section  911(c)  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1987)"  after  "New  Zealand"  in  the  second 
sentence  following  subparagraph  (P); 

(3)  in  section  36(b)(2).  by  inserting  "(if  the 
President  has  made  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  section  911(c)  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1987)"  after  "New  Zealand"; 

(4)  in  section  36(c)(2)(B).  by  inserting  "(if 
the  President  has  made  the  determination 
described  in  section  911(c)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1987)"  after  "New  Zealand";  and 

(5)  in  section  63(a)(2>.  by  inserting  "(if  the 
President  has  made  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  section  911(c)  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1987)"  after  "New  Zealand". 

SK(  .  »12.  Ill  MAN  RICIITS  POI.U  Y  IN  TIIK  PKOPI.E'S 
RKPIBLICOFdllNA.  ' 

(a)  Condemning  Human  Rights  Viola- 
tions by  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.— The  Congress— 

(1)  strongly  condemns  the  continued  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  one-child-per-family  policy  adopt- 
ed in  1979  that  relies  on  coercion,  economic 
penalties,  and  forced  abortions  (often  late  in 
pregnancy)  as  a  means  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance; 

(B)  the  continued  use  of  a  repressive 
"birth  quota  "  system  that  empowers  the  au- 
thorities to  dictate  to  couples  if  and  when 
they  may  have  a  child;  and 

(C)  the  use  of  forced  abortions  and  invol- 
untary sterilizations  of  Tibetans  by  Chinese 
authorities  in  Tibet;  and 

(2)  affirms  internationally  recognized 
basic  human  rights,  such  as— 

(A)  the  conclusion  made  by  the  1981 
United  Nations  symposium  on  Population 
and  Human  Rights  that  compulsory  abor- 
tion is  a  violation  of  human  rights;  and 

(B)  the  declaration  made  at  the  Nurem- 
berg War  Crimes  trials  that  forced  abortion 
be  regarded  as  a  "crime  against  humanity  ". 

(b)  Instructing  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  State.— The  Congress  asks 
that  the  President  and  the  Department  of 
State- 

(1)  raise  the  concerns  expressed  In  this 
section  with  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and 

(2)  call  upon  that  Government  to  cease 
immediately  this  repressive  policy. 
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SEC.  913.  TRANSFER.S  OF  SILKWORM  MISSILES  "ni 
IRAN  BV  TIIK  PEOPLES  RKPt  BI.IC  OK 
CHINA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  on  October  16.  1987.  the  American- 
flagged  tanker  Sea  Isle  City  was  struck  by  a 
Chinese-produced  Silkworm  missile; 

(2)  at  least  18  persons  aboard  the  Sea  Isle 
City  were  injured,  among  them  2  Ameri- 
cans: 

(3)  on  October  15,  1987,  the  American- 
owned  tanker  Sungari  was  struck  by  a  Chi- 
nese-produced Silkworm  missile: 

(4)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
continued  to  supply  Silkworm  missiles  to 
Iran  despite  repeated  official  protests  by 
the  United  States; 

(5)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  so 
far  not  unreservedly  declared  its  willingness 
to  support  an  arms  embargo  of  Iran  if  Iran 
refuses  to  accept  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Re.solution  598  of  July  20.  1987;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  signifi- 
cant transfers  of  military-related  technolo- 
gy and  weapons  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

(b)  Declaration  of  Policy.— It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  review  all 
transfers  of  United  States  military-related 
technology,  all  sales  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  and  all  deliveries  pursuant  to 
previous  sales  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
until  the  Government  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  indicates  its  willingness  to 
support  an  arms  embargo  in  the  event  that 
Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuellar's  negoti- 
ations with  Iran  and  Iraq  fail  to  gain  Iran's 
acceptance  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
598; 

(2)  the  administration  should  make  a 
strong  representation  to  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  that  the 
continued  transfer  of  Silkworm  missiles  to 
Iran  may  seriously  jeopardize  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China;  and 

(3)  the  administration  should  report  to 
the  Congress  within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  whether  such  a 
representation  has  been  made,  and  if  so, 
what  response  has  been  received. 

Part  B— South  Asia 
sec.  921.  .assistance  for  the  afchan  people. 

(a)  Funds  Available  for  Assistance.— Sec- 
tion 904  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  1  of  part  I  (relating  to  develop- 
ment assistance)  and  chapter  4  of  part  II 
(relating  to  the  economic  support  fund)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Authorization.— "; 
and 

(3)  by  repealing  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(1)  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  funds  appropriated  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  922.  DEMOCRACY  IN  BAN(;LAI»ESH. 

(a)  Primary  Purpose  of  United  States 
Assistance.— The  primary  purpose  of 
United  States  economic  assistance  for  Ban- 
gladesh is  to  foster  economic  development 
and  political  pluralism.  Accordingly,  in  de- 
termining whether  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  Bangladesh  and  in  determining 
how  much  assistance  to  provide,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account  whether— 


(1)  there  is  a  credible  electoral  process,  in 
which  by-elections  and  eventual  general 
elections  accurately  reflect  the  popular  will; 

(2)  there  is  an  effective  parliament,  in 
which  both  the  majority  and  minority  are 
able  to  make  constructive  contributions: 

(3)  the  press  is  allowed  to  operate  freely, 
and  all  points  of  view  can  be  expressed  in 
the  press; 

(4)  there  is  effective  elected  government 
at  the  local  and  regional  levels;  and 

(5)  there  is  an  independent  judiciary. 

(b)  Requests  for  Assistance.— Whenever 
requesting  economic  aissistance  for  Bangla- 
desh, the  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  each  of  the  issues  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  through  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

SE(  .  »2:i.  ISRAEL-INDIA  RELATIONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  India  has  blocked 
participation  by  Israelis  in  international 
academic  gatherings  and  sporting  events 
held  in  India;  and 

(2)  India  and  Israel  are  sister  democracies 
that  share  an  interest  in  international  coop- 
eration and  development. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  growth  of  contacts 
between  Indians  and  Israelis  would  benefit 
both  countries  and  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  facilitate  such  contacts  in  the 
future. 

SEC.  921.  WAIVER  FOR  PAKISTAN  OF  SECTION  ««9 
PROHIBITION  ON  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  considers  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  South  Asia  to  be  po- 
tentially catastrophic  for  the  countries  of 
the  region  and.  therefore,  has  made  nuclear 
nonproliferation  a  vital  element  of  United 
States  policy  toward  the  region; 

(2)  United  States  assistance  is  intended  to 
induce  Pakistan  to  forgo  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  and.  therefore,  any  effort 
by  Pakistan  to  develop  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability  could  have  serious  adverse  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  assistance  re- 
lationship with  Pakistan:  and 

(3)  the  most  viable,  long-term  solution  to 
the  dangers  posed  by  the  threat  of  nuclear 
proliferation  in  South  Asia  is  an  agreement 
involving  all  countries  of  the  region  and, 
therefore,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  all  countries  to  seek 
such  an  agreement. 

(b)  Extension  of  Waiver.— Section 
620E(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1987"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1989": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"•(2)(A)   Any   waiver   for  Pakistan   under 

this  subsection  shall  cease  to  be  effective  if 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
India  has  formally  accepted  the  application 
of  appropriate,  verifiable,  and  reliable  safe- 
guards to  all  its  nuclear  materials. 

■"(B)  If  such  a  certification  is  made  with 
respect  to  India  and  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  (at  the  same  time  or  subse- 
quently) that  Pakistan  has  also  formally  ac- 
cepted the  application  of  appropriate,  verifi- 
able, and  reliable  safeguards  to  all  its  nucle- 
ar materials,  such  acceptance  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  reliable  assurances,  for 
purposes  of  section  669(b)(1)(B)  of  this  Act, 
that  Pakistan  will  not  acquire  or  develop 
nuclear  weapons  or  assist  other  nations  in 
doing  so.". 

(c)  Additional  Certification  Require- 
ment.—Section  620E(e)  of  that  Act  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "device  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "device,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  ",  and  that  Pakistan  is  taking  responsi- 
ble steps  to  reduce  nuclear  tensions  on  the 
Asian  Sulxiontinent". 

(d)  Information  on  Pakistan's  Enrich- 
ment Activities.— The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing  a  factual  descrip- 
tion of  the  uranium  enrichment  levels 
which  Pakistan  has  reached  as  of  the  time 
of  the  report.  This  report  may  be  classified 
if  necessary  and  shall  be  submitted  when 
the  extension  (which  is  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section)  of  the  waiver 
contained  in  section  620E(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  takes  effect. 

SEC.  925.  SALES  OF  MILITARY  EQl  IPMENT-n*  PAKI- 

STAN. 

(a)  Airborne  Early  Warning  Aircraft.— 
During  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  the  United  States  may  not 
sell  any  airborne  early  warning  aircraft  to 
Pakistan  unless  the  President  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  no  alternative  system  exists  which 
could  perform  the  same  functions  as  those 
aircraft  are  intended  to  perform  and  which 
would  be  equally  or  more  cost-effective;  and 
(2)  those  aircraft,  in  conjunction  with 
Pakistani  combat  aircraft,  will  enable  Paki- 
stan to  effectively  counter  violations  of  its 
airspace,  and  air  attacks  against  its  terri- 
tory, from  Afghanistan. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Use  of  Military 
Equipment.— Section  620E(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "solely  "  before  "defensive 
purposes": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  "(c) ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  Defense  articles  which  are  not  suita- 
ble for  defending  against  the  threat  to  Paki- 
stan posed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
because  of  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan, may  not  be  provided  to  Pakistan  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.". 

SEC.    92«.    DEMOCRACY    AND    HIMAN    RICHTS    IN 
PAKISTAN. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  has  a  great  interest 
in  Pakistan's  political  stability; 

(2)  the  completion  of  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization is  essential  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  political  stability 
in  Pakistan; 

(3)  the  lifting  of  martial  law  and  the  state 
of  emergency  in  December  1985  was  a  posi- 
tive step  in  the  direction  of  political  democ- 
racy; 

(4)  the  holding  of  parliamentary  elections 
and  the  lifting  of  censorship  are  additional 
welcome  indications  of  Pakistan's  intent  to 
move  toward  a  system  of  democracy;  and 

(5)  a  failure  to  conduct  the  next  elections 
on  a  party  basis  would  raise  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  legitimacy  of  any  gov- 
ernment coming  out  of  those  elections. 

(b)  United  States  Assistance.— Section 
620E  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  United  States  assistance  for  Pakistan 
is  intended  to  promote  democratic  and  rep- 
resentative government  and  respect  for 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  in 
Pakistan.  Therefore,  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided for  Pakistan  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
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to  hold  (or  has  held),  in  ac- 

the  current  stipulations  of 

constitution,    free   and   fair 

bised  elections  open  to  the  full 

of  all  eligible  voters  (as  cur- 

in  that  constitution); 
^_  significant  and  demonstrat- 
eliminating  human  rights  vio- 
p^icular  the  practice  of  torture, 
against  civilian  noncombat- 
.  arbitrary  detention,  and  im- 
political  grounds; 
significant  and  demonstrat- 
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ession.  freedom  of  the  press, 
a^ociation,  freedom  of  peaceful 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
political  life;  and 
_.  significant  and  demonstrat- 
n  restoring  full  civil  and  reli- 
to  minority  groups,  such  as 
and  in  removing  restrictions 
religion. 
Each  such  Jertification  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completi  ly  the  justification  for  making 
each  of  th(  determinations  required  by 
paragraphs  (  I)  through  (4).". 

SEC.  927.   ILLICIT  l)Rl  (i   PROIH'tTION   AND  IKW- 
■KINC  IN  PAKISTAN. 
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promised. 

SEC.  9:ie.   HIMAN   RICHTS  OF  THE  SIKHS  IN  THE 
PI  NJAB  OF  INDIA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Amnesty  International  found  in  its 
1987  report  that  India  has  failed  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  human  rights  of  the 
Sikhs  living  in  the  Punjab; 

(2)  there  is  evidence  that  the  Indian  au- 
thorities are  currently  suspending  basic 
freedoms  in  the  Punjab  and  that  increasing- 
ly harsh  police  tactics  are  only  aggravating 
the  situation; 

(3)  due  to  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
in  the  Punjab.  India's  central  government 
has  dismissed  the  elected  state  government 
and  has  introduced  large  numbers  of  police 
and  paramilitary  units; 

(4)  these  paramilitary  units  temporarily 
sealed  off  the  Golden  Temple,  the  most 
sacred  religious  shrine  of  the  Sikh  people, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  devotees 
could  not  offer  prayers  or  bathe  in  the  his- 
toric holy  tank  built  around  the  Golden 
Temple;  and 

(5)  historically,  Sikhs  have  been  a  peace- 
ful people,  and  most  Sikhs  still  want  a 
peaceful  solution  in  the  Punjab. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  continue  to  allow  Sikhs  to 
have  full  access  to  the  Golden  Temple  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship  and  should 
remove  all  military  presence  from  the 
Shrine  as  soon  as  possible.  While  the  Con- 
gress condemns  the  use  of  terrorist  tactics 
in  the  region,  the  Government  of  India 
should  use  restraint  in  resolving  its  dispute 
with  the  Sikh  people  in  the  Punjab.  The 
Congress  supports  the  territorial  integrity 
of  India  and  respectfully  urges  Prime  Minis- 
ter Ghandi.  and  all  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Sikh  community,  to  renew  their  efforts 
to  achieve  a  political  solution  that  will 
permit  the  settlement  of  accumulated  griev- 
ances, the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  and 
the  return  to  home  rule  in  the  Punjab, 
while  guaranteeing  religious  freedom  and 
respect  for  the  human  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  India. 

SEC.  ».ll.   ADMINISTRATION   POLICY  ON   AFGHANI- 
STAN. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  each  of  the  substantive  sanctions  im- 
posed on  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United 
States  to  protest  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan have  been  lifted; 

(2)  although  the  administrations  policy 
on  Afghanistan  states  that  only  'steadily  in- 
creasing pressure  on  all  fronts— military,  po- 
litical, diplomatic— will  induce  the  Soviets  to 
make  the  political  decision  to  negotiate  the 
withdrawal  of  their  forces",  political  and 
diplomatic  pressures  on  the  Soviet  Union 
have  decreased  rather  than  increased; 

(3)  in  the  absence  of  a  coordinated  and  ag- 
gressive policy  by  the  administration  re- 
garding the  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  Con- 
gress has  l)een  forced  to  unilaterally  imple- 
ment numerous  programs  to  bring  "steadily 
increasing  pressure"  to  bear  on  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

(4)  despite  the  failure  of  Soviet  troops  to 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan,  and  the  serious 
deterioration  with  regard  to  the  situation  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan,  the  adminis- 
tration is  planning  to  lift  further  sanctions 
and  initiate  increasing  areas  of  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— ( 1 )  Not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  provide  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee with  a  report  listing  each  sanction  im- 
posed against  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
United  States  since  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  a  de- 
tailed explanation  for  the  lifting  of  each 
sanction,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  ben- 
efit to  the  Soviet  Union  incurred  by  the  lift- 
ing of  each  sanction. 

(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  provide  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  areas 
of  ongoing  cooperation  that  could  be  with- 
held from  the  Soviet  Union. 

(3)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  provide  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  with  a  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive report  in  a  suitably  classified 
form,  and  in  an  unclassified  form,  contain- 
ing the  disposition  of  Soviet  military  forces 
in  the  Afghanistan  region  and  an  account  of 
any  troop  withdrawals  and  any  new  troop 
deployments. 

SEC.  9:W.  POLICIES  PIRSI  ED  BY  INDIA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  President  Reagan  has  favored  closer 
collaboration  between  the  United  States 
and  India,  the  worlds  two  largest  democra- 
cies; 

(2)  President  Reagan  on  October  20,  1987. 
stated  that  substantial  progress  has  oc- 
curred in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  India  since  1985  and  that  power- 
ful political,  economic,  and  cultural  currents 
draw  our  two  democracies  together; 

(3)  the  President  noted  India  and  the 
United  States  have  a  shared  dedication  to 
democracy  and  to  the  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons; 

(4)  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  has  applauded 
the  intermediate-range  nuclear  force  (INF) 
agreement  concluded  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  historic  step  of- 
fering the  world  hope  that  some  day  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  wish  that  a  world  without  nu- 
clear weapons  may  be  possible; 

(5)  the  President  has  sought  to  expand  bi- 
lateral trade,  further  reduce  trade  barriers 
between  our  two  nations,  and  increase  col- 
laboration between  the  American  and 
Indian  private  sector; 

(6)  the  President  has  achieved  an  agree- 
ment with  India  to  safeguard  the  use  of  all 
United  States  technology  transferred  to 
India  and  has  agreed  to  enlarge  its  coopera- 
tion with  India  in  defense  production; 

(7)  President  Reagan  has  sought  to  in- 
crease scientific,  cultural,  and  educational 
cooperation  with  India  through  the  success- 
ful renegotiation  of  a  three-year  science  and 
technology  agreement  and  the  use  of  the 
United  States-Indian  Fund  for  Cultural, 
Educational,  and  Scientific  Cooperation  to 
increase  educational  resources  in  both  coun- 
tries; 

(8)  President  Reagan  has  obtained  assur- 
ances of  increased  Indian  cooperation  to 
stem  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  and  to 
combat  the  scourge  of  international  terror- 
ism; 

(9)  Prime  Minister  Ghandi  has  assured 
President  Reagan  of  India's  strong  support 
for  United  Nations  efforts  to  move  toward  a 
political  settlement  in  Afghanistan  that 
would  remove  all  foreign  troops  from  that 
country  and  permit  its  people  to  live  in 


peace  as  citizens  of  a  neutral  country  free 
from  outside  intervention;  and 

(10)  Prime  Minister  Ghandi  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Sri  Lanka  have  demonstrated  states- 
menship  and  courage  in  their  efforts  to  end 
the  ethnic  strife  in  Sri  Lanka. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— The  Congress 
calls  on  the  President  to  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  encourage  India  to  follow  a 
genuinely  independent  nonaligned  foreign 
policy.  The  Congress  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  encourage  India  to  increase 
its  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  Afghanistan,  further 
diversify  its  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment, intensify  iU  dialogue  with  Pakistan  in 
order  to  decrease  tensions  in  South  Asia, 
and  undertake  steps  to  contain  the  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation  in  the  region.  Progress 
on  these  issues  would  quickly  lead  to  in- 
creased support  for  closer  United  States- 
Indian  relations. 

TITLE  X— PEACE  CORPS 
SEC.  1001.  AlTHORI7,.ATM»NS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
$142,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$142,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  ". 

SEC.  Itt02.  PASSENCER  Al-n)MOBILES. 

Section  15(d)(4)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  except  that— 

"(A)  section  1343  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  vehicles  purchased 
for  the  transportation,  maintenance,  or 
direct  overseas  support  of  volunteers, 

"(B)  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act,  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  administrative  purposes 
outside  the  United  States  may  be  purchased 
for  replacement  only,  and  such  vehicles  may 
be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  of  such  vehicles  and  the  cost, 
including  exchange  allowance,  of  each  such 
replacement  shall  not  exceed  the  current 
market  price  in  the  United  States  of  a  mid- 
sized sedan  or  station  wagon  meeting  the  re- 
quirements established  by  the  General  Ser\- 
ices  Administration  for  a  class  III  vehicle  of 
United  States  manufacture  (or,  if  the  re- 
placement vehicle  is  a  right-hand  drive  vehi- 
cle, 120  percent  of  that  price)  in  the  case  of 
an  automobile  for  any  Peace  Corps  country 
representative  appointed  under  section  7(c). 
and 

"(C)  passenger  motor  vehicles  may  be  pur- 
chased for  use  in  the  United  States  only  as 
may  be  specifically  provided  in  an  appro- 
priation or  other  Act;". 

SEC.  1(KI3.  TECHNICAL  PfBLlCATUtNS. 

Section  15  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•(e)  Technical  publications  produced  by 
the  Peace  Corps  may  be  sold  at  cost  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Up  to 
$200,000  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  In 
each  fiscal  year  may,  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  provided  in  advance  in  appropriations 
Acts,  be  credited  to  the  currently  applicable 
appropriation  of  the  Peace  Corps,  notwith- 
standing section  3302(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.". 

SEC.  1004.  PROHIBITION  ON  PEACE  CORPS  FUNDINC; 
OF  ABORTIONS. 

Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 


"(i)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  abortions. '. 

s»;c.  1005.  peace  corps  health  servici's  piu)t 

pr4m:ram. 

(a)  Authority  to  Establish.— The  Presi- 
dent may  establish,  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  a  pilot  program,  to  be  carried  out. 
during  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  in 
each  of  2  host  countries  which  have  existing 
Peace  Corps  programs,  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  training  foreign  nationals  of  the  host 
country  to  deliver  basic  health  care  services; 
and 

(2)  providing  basic  health  care  to  the 
people  of  the  host  country. 

(b)  Health  Service  Teams.— The  training 
and  health  care  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  provided 
by  a  health  service  team  selected  for  each  of 
the  2  host  countries  selected  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Each  health  service  team  shall  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  12  volunteers  who  are 
physicians  and  dentists.  Volunteers  on  each 
team  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  select- 
ed from  both  experienced  physicians  and 
dentists  (especially  retired  persons)  and 
recent  medical  and  dental  graduates. 

(c)  Funding.— Funds  otherwise  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section. 

TITLE  XI— MISCELLANEOrS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  1101.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
Uke  effect  on  October  1.  1987. 

SE(.  1102.  CSES  OF  FOREICN  CCRREMIES. 

(a)  Special  Accounts;  Use  for  Develop- 
ment Purposes.— Section  609(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "any  commodity  "  and 
all  that  follows  through  "sale  thereof, "  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "assistance  is  fur- 
nished to  a  foreign  country  under  part  I 
under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the 
accrual  to  that  country  of  local  currencies,"': 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "pro- 
ceeds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
crued local  currencies";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special 
Account  for  purposes  for  which  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 103  through  106  or,  in  the  case  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  section  472.  would  be  avail- 
able and  which  are  agreed  to  by  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
531(d)  of  that  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "".  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent" and  all  that  follows  through  "part  I  of 
this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"All  local  currencies  that  accrue  as  the 
result  of  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  special  account  and  used  in 
accordance  with  section  609  of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  Um.  COMPREHENSIVE  ANNIAL  REPORTS  ON 
FOREICN  .ASSISTANCE. 

Section  634  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(c)  As  part  of  the  annual  congressional 
presentation  materials  on  foreign  assistance 
programs,  the  President  shall  provide  to  the 
Congress  a  full,  complete,  and  detailed  ac- 
counting of  all  assistance  provided  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (other  than  chapter  7 
of  part  I)  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 


This  accounting  shall  include  for  each  fiscal 
year,  among  other  things,  the  following 
with  respect  to  each  authorization  account: 
"(1)  The  specific  projects  and  other  activi- 
ties carried  out  in  each  country. 

"(2)  The  number  of  persons  from  each 
country  who  were  provided  with  training, 
and  the  types  of  training  provided. 

"(3)  The  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices provided  for  each  country. 

"(4)  The  types  of  goods  and  commcxlitles 
provided  to  each  country  for  economic  stabi- 
lization purposes  under  chapter  4  of  part  II 
(relating  to  the  economic  support  fund),  and 
a  copy  of  each  agreement  for  the  furnishing 
of  any  assistance  under  that  chapter. 

"(5)  The  amounts  of  local  currency  gener- 
ated by  United  States  assistance  to  each 
country,  the  uses  of  those  currencies,  and 
the  total  amount  of  those  currencies  still 
available  for  use  as  of  the  time  of  the 
report. 

"(6)  A  report  on  any  transfers  or  repro- 
grammings  of  funds,  and  a  description  of 
how  transferred  or  reprogrammed  funds 
modified  the  amounts  requested  for  each  ac- 
count. 

"(7)  A  report  on  the  funds  which  have 
been  obligated  but  remain  unexpended  for 
each  country  in  each  account. 

"(8)  An  analysis  of  the  amount  of  funds 
and  programs  provided  through  nongovern- 
mental as  contrasted  to  governmental  chan- 
nels. 

""(9)  For  each  country  to  which  section  536 
applied  during  the  previous  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  how  the  assistance  provided  under 
chapter  4  of  part  II  was  used  In  carrying  out 
that  section;  and 

"(B)  the  progress  that  was  made  during 
that  year  with  respect  to  long-term  econom- 
ic development  and  economic  policy  reform 
(as  defined  in  that  section). 

"(10)  For  each  country  which  received 
cash  transfer  assistance  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  a  de- 
tailed description  of  how  the  country  used 
the  funds  that  were  made  available,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  United  States  interests 
that  were  served  by  the  assistance  (includ- 
ing, as  appropriate,  a  description  of  any  eco- 
nomic policy  reforms  that  were  promoted  by 
the  cash  transfer  assistance). 

"(d)  The  annual  congressional  presenta- 
tion materials  on  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams shall  also  include,  for  each  country 
for  which  cash  transfer  assistance  Is  pro- 
posed under  chapter  4  of  part  II  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  a  discussion  of  the 
United  States  interests  that  will  be  served 
by  the  assistance,  including,  as  appropriate, 
a  description  of  the  economic  policy  and  de- 
velopment situation  in  the  country  which 
may  affect  the  implementation  of  United 
States  economic  assistance  programs  and 
long-term  economic  development.". 
SEC.  mil.  repr(m;rammin(;sof  assistance. 

(a)  Reprogrammings  Subject  to  Notifica- 
tion Requirements.- Section  634A(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Unless 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House  of  Congress  are  notified  at  least  15 
days  before  the  funds  are  obligated- 

"(1)  funds  made  available  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act 
(other  than  titles  III  and  IV  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I,  chapter  5  of  part  I.  and  chapter  9  of 
part  I)  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  may 
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TO  International  Nar- 
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resources  to  make  accelerated  loan  repay- 
ments, in  particular  European  countries 
that  were  recipients  of  concessional  loans  by 
predecessor  agencies;". 

SKC.  1107    ANN!  Al.  KOKKICN  ASSISTAN(  K  RKPORT. 

Section  634(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A).  by  striking  out 
"oceans. ":  and 

(2)  by  repealing  paragraph  (8)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (9)  through  (13).  as  re- 
designated by  section  803  of  this  Act.  as 
paragraplis  (8)  through  (12).  respectively. 

SK(  .  mix.  KUKKHiN  ASSISTANCK  .«(  ()l  NTAKII.ITY. 

Chapter  III  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

SK(  .  B7I.  KOKKICN  ASSISTANCK  A( COrNTABII.lTV. 

"(a)  Prohibition  on  Diverting  Foreign 
Assistance  for  Corrupt  Personal  Finan- 
cial Gain  or  Other  Unauthorized  Uses.— 
United  States  foreign  assistance  may  not  be 
used  in  any  way  which  would  result  in  cor- 
rupt personal  financial  gain  for  any  person 
and  may  not  otherwise  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  purpo.sf  for  which  the 
assistance  was  provided. 

"(b)  Accounting  Procedures.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  strict  accounting  proce- 
dures and  other  controls  with  respect  to  all 
United  States  foreign  assistance  sufficient 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  such 
assistance  is  not  used  for  corrupt  personal 
financial  gain  or  otherwise  diverted  for  use 
for  a  purpose  other  than  the  purpose  for 
which  the  assistance  was  provided. 

•(c)  Sanctions.— 

•■(1)  Termination  of  assistance.- The 
President  shall  terminate  all  United  States 
foreign  assistance  to  any  country  whose 
senior  government  officials  are  involved  in  a 
substantial  violation  of  subsection  (a).  As- 
sistance may  not  be  resumed  to  such  a  coun- 
try until  the  President  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress that  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  future 
such  violations.  Any  such  report  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  those  steps. 

"(2)  Additional  sanctions.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  an  appropriate  range  of 
additional  sanctions  to  be  applied  if  United 
States  foreign  assistance  is  used  in  violation 
of  subsection  (a).  Mandatory  sanctions  shall 
be  included. 

"(d)  Incorporation  in  Assistance  Agree- 
ments.—Each  agreement  entered  into  more 
than  90  days  after  the  dafe  of  enactment  of 
this  section  pursuant  to  which  United 
States  foreign  assistance  is  provided  shall 
incorporate  (expressly  or  by  reference)  the 
applicable  procedures  and  controls,  and  the 
relevant  sanctions,  established  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(e)  Reports  to  Congress.— 

"(1)  Establishment  of  accounting  proce- 
dures AND  sanctions.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  steps  taken  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c). 

"(2)  Annual  implementation.— The 
annual  congressional  presentation  materials 
on  foreign  assistance  shall  discuss  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  including  a  description  of 
any  instance  in  which  United  States  foreign 
assistance  was  used  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  a  description  of  the  sanctions 
imposed. 

■(f)   Definitions.— As   used   in   this  sec- 
tion— 

•(1)  the  term   corrupt  personal  financial 
gain'  means  any  financial  benefit  accruing 


to  any  person  as  the  result  of  an  act  which 
(as  determined  by  the  President)  either— 

"(A)  violates  the  criminal  laws  of  the  re- 
cipient country,  or 

"(B)  violates  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  would  violate  those  laws  if 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(2)  the  term  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance' includes— 

••(A)  any  funds  available  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or  any 
other  Act  authorizing  foreign  economic  or 
military  assistance  programs: 

"(B)  any  commodities  or  articles  made 
available  for  any  such  program;  and 

"(C)  any  local  currencies  acquired  with 
any  such  funds,  or  generated  by  the  sale  of 
any  such  commodities  or  articles,  for  use  in 
any  such  program. ". 

SK(  .  IIIW.  «(»OKI>IN.\TI(tN  OK  ALL  IMTKI)  ST.ATKS 
ASSISTANCK  KOR  KORKICN  LAW  KN- 
KORt  KMKNT  .\<;KNCIKS. 

(a)  Coordination.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
all  training  and  other  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  police, 
prison  authorities,  or  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  any  foreign  government. 

(b)  Reports.— Not  later  than  February  1 
each  year,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  shall  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  on  the 
training  and  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  to  the  police,  prison  au- 
thorities, or  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  any  foreign  government.  Such  reports 
may  be  provided  on  a  classified  basis  to  the 
extent  necessary,  and  shall  specify  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  assistance  provid- 
ed. 

(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  or  impair  the  authority  or  responsibil- 
ity of  any  other  Federal  agency  with  respect 
to  law  enforcement,  domestic  security  oper- 
ations, or  intelligence  activities  as  defined  In 
Executive  Order  12333. 

SK<  .  1110.  TKCIINICAI.  CUKRK(TI(»NS. 

(a)  Correction  of  Cross-References  to 
International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regula- 
tions.— 

(1)  Section  505(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  in  the  second 
sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■significant  defense  ar- 
ticles "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'signifi- 
cant military  equipment ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  defense  articles" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  significant  military  equip- 
ment". 

(2)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence 
following  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  -significant  defense  ar- 
ticles "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "signifi- 
cant military  equipment";  and 

(B)  by  striking  'such  defense  articles" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 

"such  significant  military  equipment ". 

(3)  Section  36(d)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "combat""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■military". 

(b)  Clerical  Errors  in  1985  Authoriza- 
tion Act.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  25  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion  112(b)  of  the  International  Security 


and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  that  subsection  as 
subsection  (e):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  25(a)(5) 
of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "■subsection  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (e)"". 

(3)(A)  Section  124(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  so  redesignated  by 
section  313  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••110(a)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "llO". 

(B)  Section  124(e)  of  that  Act  is  repealed. 

(C)  Section  110  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Funding  Limits". 

(c)  Clerical  Errors  in  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986.— 

(1)  Section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (as  amended  by  section  2005  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subsection  (h)(2)(A).  by  striking  out 
",  or'"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(B)  in  subsection  (h)(4)(A).  by  inserting 
"a"  before  "joint  resolution";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (i)(4)(vi).  by  striking  out 
"section  1049(c)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  104(c)(2)"". 

(2)  Section  2015(b)(1)  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'effects"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"efforts"". 

(3)  Section  2030(b)  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (A)(4)""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)(4)"". 

(d)  Public  Laws  99-440  and  99-529.- 
Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  117  (as  enacted  by  section  201(b) 
of  Public  Law  99-440)  as  section  115  and  by 
inserting  that  section  before  section  116. 

SKC.  1111.  COCNTRIKS  WHICH  IMPORT  SKiAR  KROM 
CI  BA. 

(a)  Reduction  of  Assistance  by  Value  of 
Sugar  Imports  From  Cuba.— Beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  the  President  shall  have 
the  authority  to  withhold  from  the  amount 
of  assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  the  economic  support  fund)  which  is  allo- 
cated to  a  country  for  a  fiscal  year  the 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  confirmed 
sales  of  sugar  which  is  the  product  of  Cuba 
and  which  is  imported  by  that  country  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Reductions  To  Be  Made  Notwith- 
standing Earmarkings.— The  withholding 
of  amounts  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
specifying  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  a  particular  country. 

(c)  Sense  of  Congress  With  Respect  to 
Other  Countries.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  urge 
countries  that  import  sugar  which  is  the 
product  of  Cuba  and  do  not  receive  econom- 
ic support  funds  or  other  forms  of  foreign 
assistance  from  the  United  States  to  import 
sugar  from  other  Central  American  or  Car- 
ibbean countries  with  democratically  elect- 
ed governments. 

SKC.  1112.  karly  warninc  systk.m  rkcariunc 
ml'ltil.atkral  dkvklopmknt  bank 
loans. 
(a)    Analysis.— The    President    shall    in- 
struct missions  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  United  States  diplo- 
matic missions  in  the  relevant  foreign  coun- 
tries to  analyze  the  impacts  of  proposed 


loans  by  multilateral  development  banks 
well  in  advance  of  such  loan's  approval  by 
the  bank.  Such  analyses  shall  address  the 
economic  viability  of  the  project,  adverse 
impacts  on  the  environment,  natural  re- 
sources, public  health,  and  indigenous  peo- 
ples, and  recommendations  as  to  measures 
(including  alternatives)  that  could  eliminate 
or  mitigate  adverse  impacts.  If  not  classified 
under  the  national  security  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  information  obtained  in  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

(b)  Investigations.- The  President  shall 
further  instruct  those  missions  that,  if  the 
analysis  of  a  proposed  loan  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  fails  to  identify  adverse  impacts 
on  the  environment,  natural  resources, 
public  health,  or  indigenous  peoples,  but 
there  is  nonetheless  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  loan  may  have  such  impacts,  they 
shall  undertake  an  affirmative  investigation 
of  such  impacts  in  consultation  with  rele- 
vant Federal  agencies. 

(c)  F^jRNisHiNG  Information  to  Secretary 
OF  THE  Treasury.— If  an  analysis  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  or  an  investigation  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  identifies  adverse  im- 
pacts of  a  proposed  multilateral  develop- 
ment bank  loan  on  the  environment,  natu- 
ral resources,  public  health,  or  indigenous 
peoples,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (as  appropriate)  shall  provide 
the  relevant  information  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  his  consideration  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  relevant 
multilateral  development  bank  to  seek 
changes  in  the  loans  necessary  to  eliminate 
or  mitigate  such  impacts. 

(d)  Cooperation  With  Other  Coun- 
tries.—The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (as  appropriate)  shall  make 
the  information  collected  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b).  other  than  classified  in- 
formation, available  to  foreign  governments 
and  shall  actively  cooperate  with  such  gov- 
ernments to  facilitate  exchanges  of  such  in- 
formation. 

(e)  Semiannual  Lists.— Six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  semi- 
annually thereafter,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  publish  a  list  of  proposed  multilateral 
development  bank  loans  that  may  have  ad- 
verse impacts  on  the  environment,  natural 
resources,  public  health,  or  indigenous  peo- 
ples. The  list  shall  be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  interested  members  of  the  public 
and  shall  contain— 

(1)  the  name  of  the  lending  institution: 

(2)  the  name  of  the  borrowing  country; 

(3)  the  name  of  the  project  or  loan: 

(4)  a  brief  description  of  the  project  or 
loan: 

(5)  the  total  anticipated  cost  and  antici- 
pated contribution  from  development 
banks: 

(6)  a  summary  of  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment,  natural  resources,  public 
health,  or  indigenous  peoples: 

(7)  identification  of  alternatives  which 
may  eliminate  or  mitigate  such  effects,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  terminating  fur- 
ther action  on  the  potential  loan;  and 

(8)  identification  of  actions  taken  or  un- 
derway by  the  Administrator  or  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  secure  necessary  changes  in 
the  project. 

SK(  .  111.1.  INDKPKNDKNT  LABOR  I  NIONS. 

The  Congress  encourages  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 


opment to  make  greater  use  of  independent 
labor  unions  in  carrying  out  programs  under 
chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  development  assist- 
ance), chapter  7  of  part  I  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  Africa  famine  recovery  and  develop- 
ment), chapter  9  of  part  I  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  international  disaster  assistance),  and 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relating  to 
the  economic  support  fund). 

SKC.  nil.  PROHIBITION  ON  ASSISTANCK  'ni  COM- 
.MINIST  COINTRIKS. 

Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(f)(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  (except  section  214(b))  to  any 
Communist  country. 

••(2)  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that— 

"(A)  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  country  listed  in 
paragraph  (3).  the  government  of  the  recipi- 
ent country  is  taking  steps  to  reduce  eco- 
nomic reliance  on  a  centrally  planned  econ- 
omy based  on  the  principles  of  Marxist-Len- 
inism: 

••(C)  the  government  of  the  recipient 
country  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights;  and 

••(D)  the  assistance  will  help  reduce  the 
recipient  country's  political,  economic,  and 
military  reliance  (as  the  case  may  be)  on  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  on 
any  other  Communist  country. 

••(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  Communist  country'  includes  spe- 
cifically, but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following 
countries: 

■Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

"Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea. 

•Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan. 

"Estonia. 

•German  Democratic  Republic. 

•Hungarian  People's  Republic. 

••Latvia. 

"Lithuania. 

■Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

"People's  Republic  of  Ethiopia. 

■  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen. 

■People's  Republic  of  Albania. 

■People's  Republic  of  Angola. 

■People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria. 

•  People's  Republic  of  China.  |^ 

•People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea. 

•Polish  Peoples  Republic. 

•Republic  of  Cuba. 

•Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

•Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

•Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 
•Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

•Tibet. 

•Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (in- 
cluding its  captive  constituents  republics)."". 

SKC.  111...  RKSTRKTION  ON  KORKHJN   ASSISTANCK 
•ni  CKRTAIN  <  (>rNTRIh:.S. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Foreign  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  to  any  country  which  has  in 
effect  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'foreign  assistance '"  means 
assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  the  Agriculture  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  the  African  De- 
velopment Foundation  Act.  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation  Act.  or  the  Arms  Export 
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Control    Act,     ind    Peace    Corps    programs 
under  the  Peac  i  Corps  Act. 

SEf     1 1  IS-    RKW)  tTS   ON    tOMMIMST   (OINTKIKS 
HVX  ;iVIN«;  IMTKI)  STATKS  IH  MAM- 
TAR  AN     DISASTKK     RKI.IKF     ASSIST- 
ANf  :. 
Section  491  <  f  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  am  nded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fol  owing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenev  ?r  the  United  States  is  pro- 
viding human  tarian  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance under  thi ;  chapter  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  to  I  Communist  country  (as  de- 
fined in  secti  in  620(f)  of  this  Act),  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  every 
3  months  on  t  ne  steps  being  taken  by  the 
government  of  that  country  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  thai  make  such  assistance  neces- 
sary."- 

»VX  1117  V\\y  KNT  iW  IMPORT  HITIKS  AM» 
(»TII  ;R  KKK,s  fONCKRMN*;  HI  MAM- 
TAR  AN  A-«;SI.STAN(  K. 

Section  491  <  f  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  am  nded  by  section  1116  of  this 
Act.  is  furthei  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  follow!  ig; 

•(e)  Whenev  r  humanitarian  relief  assist- 
ance is  provide  i  under  the  authority  in  this 
chapter  or  an  i  other  provision  of  law.  it 
shall  be  the  p  ilicy  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  no  import  luties  at  the  point  of  delivery 
to  the  recipie  it  country  which  represent 
levies  over  and  above  the  fees  paid  for  port 
and  other  se  vices  actually  rendered-  It 
shall  be  the  1  jrther  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  not  pay  fees  for  such  services 
which  are  not  in  line  with  fees  charged  in 
the  surroundii  ig  region,  allowing  only  for 
reasonable  adj  istments  which  reflect  signif- 
icant different  ?s  in  the  technology  at  such 
ports.". 

SFX.  nil*.  MINEI  Al.  IMPORTS  FROM  COMMINIST 
COl'  liTRIKS. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  hat  the  vital  national  inter- 
ests and  securi  ,y  of  the  United  States  would 
be  jeopardized  if  the  Nation  became  depend- 
ent on  Commi  nist  countries  as  the  sources 
for  essential  m  nerals  and  metals. 

(b)  Report  I  equirement.— Not  later  than 
180  days  after  Lhe  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  ever )  year  thereafter  when  the 
annual  foreigr  assistance  request  is  present- 
ed to  the  C(  ngress.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  oi  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  repo:  t  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  Communist 
countries  (as  c  efined  in  section  620(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  as  sources 
for  supply  and  importation  of— 

(1)  chromiur  J. 

(2)  cobalt. 

(3)  mangane  se. 

(4)  platinum  group  metals. 

(5)  ferroallo  s,  and 

(6)  other  st  ategic  and  critical  materials 
(within  the  r  eaning  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Mater  als  Stock  Piling  Act). 

(c)  Additio*  hl  Information  in  Reports.— 
Each  report  p  irsuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall 
also  describe  i  irogress  toward  reducing  such 
United  States  dependence  through- 
CD  stockpili  ig: 

(2)  increasii  g  the  world  supply  of  strate- 
gic and  critica  I  materials  through  the  devel- 
opment of  pr  imising  dep>osits,  both  foreign 
and  domestic  and  through  exploration  for 
new  deposits  (  f  strategic  materials: 

(3)  decreasi  ig  demand  for  strategic  and 
critical  mate!  als  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  imprc  ved  manufacturing  processes, 
conservation,  and  recycling  of  these  materi- 
als from  scrai  and  waste;  and 


(4)  identifying  and  testing  substitute  ma- 
terials for  current  application  and  develop- 
ing new  materials  with  reduced  strategic 
materials  content  for  future  applications. 

SKt.  1 1  IB.  KFFKCTIVKNKSS     OF     I  NITKI)     STATKS 
KCONOMir  ASSI.STAMK. 

(a)  Reports.— Not  later  than  Etecember  31. 
1988.  and  December  31  of  each  third  year 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which  analyzes,  on  a 
country-by-country  basis,  the  impact  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  States  economic 
assistance  provided  during  the  preceding  3 
fiscal  years.  Each  such  report  shall  include 
the  following  for  each  recipient  country: 

(1)  An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  United 
States  economic  assistance  during  the  pre- 
ceding 3  fiscal  years  on  economic  develop- 
ment in  that  country,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  United  States  interests  that  were  served 
by  the  assistance.  This  analysis  shall  be 
done  on  a  sector-by-sector  basis  to  the 
extent  possible  and  shall  identify  any  eco- 
nomic policy  reforms  which  were  promoted 
by  the  assistance.  This  analysis  shall— 

(A)  include  a  description,  quantified  to  the 
extent  practicable,  of  the  specific  objectives 
the  United  States  sought  to  achieve  in  pro- 
viding economic  assistance  for  that  country, 
and 

(B)  specify  the  extent  to  which  those  ob- 
jectives were  not  achieved,  with  an  explana- 
tion of  why  they  were  not  achieved. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  amount  and 
nature  of  economic  assistance  provided  by 
other  donors  during  the  preceding  3  fiscal 
years,  set  forth  by  development  sector  to 
the  extent  possible. 

(3)  A  discussion  of  the  commitment  of  the 
host  government  to  addressing  the  coun- 
try's needs  in  each  development  sector,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  resources  devot- 
ed by  that  government  to  each  development 
sector  during  the  preceding  3  fiscal  years. 

(4)  A  description  of  the  trends,  both  favor- 
able and  unfavorable,  in  each  development 
sector. 

(5)  Statistical  and  other  information  nec- 
essary to  evaluate  the  impact  and  effective- 
ness of  United  States  economic  assistance 
on  development  in  the  country. 

(6)  A  comparison  of  the  analysis  provided 
in  the  report  with  relevant  analyses  by 
international  financial  institutions,  other 
international  organizations,  other  donor 
countries,  or  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  Listing  of  Assistance  Programs 
Which  Are  More  and  Which  Are  Less  Suc- 
cessful.—Each  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  identify— 

( 1 )  those  countries  in  which  United  States 
economic  assistance  has  been  more  success- 
ful, and 

(2)  those  countries  in  which  United  States 
economic  assistance  has  been  less  success- 
ful. 

For  each  country  listed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2),  the  report  shall  explain  why  the 
assistance  was  not  more  successful  and  shall 
specify  what  the  United  States  has  done  as 
a  result. 

(c)  Report  To  Be  a  Separate  Document.- 
Each  report  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  as  a  separate  doc- 
ument. 

(d)  Definition.- As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'United  States  economic  assist- 
ance" means  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  development  assistance),  chap- 
ter 7  of  part  I  of  that  Act  (relating  to  Africa 
famine  recovery  and  development),  or  chap- 


ter 4  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the 
economic  support  fund). 

SE(     1120.   ASSISTA.NCK  TO  CO!  NTRIKS  RECEIVING 

siPEK-soNU-     kh;hter     aircraft 

FROM  THE  SOVIET  INION. 

(a)  Criteria  in  Assistance  Decisions.— In 
determining  whether  to  provide  foreign  as- 
sistance to  a  country  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  and  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be 
provided,  the  president  shall  take  into  ac- 
count whether  that  country  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  pursuant  to 
which  that  country  wil'  obtain  supersonic 
fighter  aircraft  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "agreement"  includes  a  co- 
production  agreement:  and 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  assistance'  means 
any  assistance  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(excluding  assistance  under  chapter  9  of 
part  I.  relating  to  disaster  assistance),  or  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (excluding  emergency  food 
assistance  under  title  II). 

SE*.  Illil.  (dOKDINATION  OF  COMiRESSIONAI, 
POl.U  V  TOWARD  ASSESSED  < ONTRI- 
Bl  TIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORCANI- 
ZATIONS. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  at  least  six  Members  of  the  Congress 
designated  as  provided  for  in  subsection  (b), 
should  meet  on  an  ad-hoc  basis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  coordinated  congres- 
sional policy  toward  assessed  contributions 
to  international  organizations:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  provide 
such  cooperation  as  may  be  required  by 
such  Members. 

(b)  The  Members  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  -should  be  designated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader, 
should  designate  at  least  three  Members  of 
the  House  as  follows: 

(A)  one  Member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs: 

(B)  one  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, from  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling activites  of  the  Department  of  State: 
and 

(C)  one  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

(2)  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader, 
should  designate  at  least  three  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  follows: 

(A)  one  Member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

(B)  one  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, from  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling activities  of  the  Department  of  State; 
and 

(C)  one  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

(c)  Not  later  than  March  I.  1988.  the 
Members  of  Congress  designated  under  this 
section  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
committees  of  Congress  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  a  report  on  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Members  made  pursuant  to 
this  section,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations for  appropriate  action  by  such  com- 
mittees. 

TITLK  XII— ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
BASE  RIGHTS  COUNTRIES 

SEf.    1201.   ADDITIONAL  AITHORIZ.ATIONS  OF   AP- 
PROPRI.ATIONS. 

(a)  Authorizations.— In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act,  there 


are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  use  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b),  an  aggre- 
gate of  $400,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  chapter  2 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  military  assistance),  chap- 
ter 4  of  that  part  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund),  and  chapter  5  of  that  part 
(relating  to  international  military  education 
and  training)  and  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (relating  to  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  credits). 

(b)  Base  Rights  Countries.— The  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  available  only  to  meet  United 
States  security  assistance  requirements  aris- 
ing from  agreements  providing  for  United 
States  access  to  military  facilities  in  foreign 
countries. 

(c)  Authority  to  Extend  Period  of 
Availability.— Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  subsection  (a)  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  until  expended. 

SEf.    1202.    POREKiN    MILITARY    SALES    PROCRAM 
<EII.IN(;. 

The  aggregate  foreign  military  sales  fi- 
nancing ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for 
fiscal  year  1989  which  is  specified  in  section 
31(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  increased  by  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  title  to 
carry  out  section  23  of  that  Act  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

SEf.    12(1.1.   MAINTENANIE  OF  MILITARY   BALANCE 
IN  THE  EASTERN  MEDITERRANEAN. 

(a)  Requirement  That  Balance  Be  Main- 
tained.—Amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  title  may  not  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  manner  inconsistent  with— 

(1)  the  policy  established  in  section 
620C(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961:  and 

(2)  the  ratio  described  in  section 
516(e)(2)(B)  (i)  and  (ii)  of  that  Act  (as  en- 
acted by  section  612  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Conforming  Provision.— Assistance 
provided  for  Greece  and  Turkey  with  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  title  is 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  in  section  608  and  section  609  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  XIH— ASSISTANCE  TO  POLAND 
SEC.  I.IOI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "American 
Aid  to  Poland  Act  of  1987  ". 

SEC.  ia«2.  Fl'NDIMi  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  TECIIN»)LO- 

(;y  a(;reee.ment. 

(a)  Funding.— For  purposes  of  implement- 
ing the  1987  United  States-Polish  science 
and  technology  agreement,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Availability  of  Funds.- Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "1987  United  States-Polish 
science  and  technology  agreement"  refers  to 
the  draft  agreement  concluded  in  1987  by 
the  United  States  and  Poland,  entitled 
"Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  on  Cooperation  in  Science 
and  Technology  and  Its  Funding",  together 
with  annexes  relating  thereto. 

SEC.     i3oa.    acriciltcral    assistance    for 

P<H,ANI). 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  $10,000,000  of  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  development 
assistance    for   agriculture,    rural    develop- 


ment, and  nutrition)  for  fiscal  year  1988 
shall  be  available  until  August  15,  1988.  only 
for  agricultural  activities  in  Poland.  Any 
funds  made  available  under  the  preceding 
sentence  which  have  not  been  obligated  or 
expended  by  such  date  may  be  obligated  for 
other  purposes  in  accordance  with  section 
103  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  if 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House  of  Congress  are  notified  at  least  15 
days  in  advance  of  such  obligation.  Such  no- 
tification shall  be  considered  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 634A  of  that  Act. 

SE(  .  1.1(11.  DONATION  »»F  SI  RPI.IS  .\(;RI("H.TI  RAL 
lOMMODITIES. 

(a)  Authority  to  Donate.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  donate,  under  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  416(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1992.  8.000  metric 
tons  of  uncommitted  stocks  of  eligible  com- 
modities of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion under  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  that  the  Government  of 
Poland  will  sell  such  commodities  and  that 
all  the  proceeds  from  such  sales  will  be  used 
by  nongovernmental  agencies  for  eligible  ac- 
tivities in  Poland  described  in  section 
416(b)(7)(D)(ii)  of  that  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  1306  of  this  Act)  that  have  been  ap- 
proved, upon  application,  by  the  United 
States  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  in 
Poland,  and  by  the  joint  commission  de- 
scribed in  section  1307. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "eligible  commodities"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  is  given  such  term  in 
section  416(b)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  and,  in  addition,  includes  feed  grains; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "nongovernmental  agencies" 
includes  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  coop- 
eratives, intergovernmental  agencies  such  as 
the  World  Food  Program,  and  other  multi- 
lateral organizations. 

SK<  .  I.1(l.i.  I  SE  OF  POLISH  CI  RREN(  lES. 

(a)  Use  of  Polish  Currencies.— Subject  to 
subsection  (b),  nonconvertible  Polish  cur- 
rencies (zlotys)  held  by  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Poland  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  which 
are  not  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  made  available,  to  the 
extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts,  for  eligible 
activities  in  Poland  described  in  section 
416(b)(7)(D)(ii)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (as  amended  by  section  1306  of  this 
Act)  and  approved,  upon  application,  by  the 
joint  commission  described  in  section  1307 
and  by  the  United  States  chief  of  diplomatic 
mission  in  Poland. 

(b)  Availability  of  Currencies.— Curren- 
cies available  under  subsection  (a)  are  cur- 
rencies available  after  satisfaction  of  exist- 
ing commitments  to  use  such  currencies  for 
other  proposes  specified  by  law. 

SE(  .  i:l(t6.  EI.ICIKLE  A(TIVITIES. 

Section  416(b)(7)(D)(ii)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "In  addition,  foreign  cur- 
rency proceeds  generated  in  Poland  may 
also  be  used  by  such  agencies  or  coopera- 
tives for  eligible  activities  approved  by  the 
joint  commission  established  pursuant  to 
section  1307  of  the  American  Aid  to  Poland 


Act  of  1987  and  by  the  United  SUtes  chief 
of  diplomatic  mission  in  Poland  that  would 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  Polish 
people  and  would  strengthen  and  support 
the  activities  of  private,  nongovernmental 
independent  institutions  in  Poland.  Activi- 
ties eligible  under  the  preceding  sentence 
include— 

"(I)  any  project  undertaken  in  Poland 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Charitable  Com- 
mission of  the  Polish  Catholic  Episcopate 
for  the  benefit  of  handicapped  or  orphaned 
children; 

■"(II)  any  project  for  the  reconstruction, 
renovation,  or  maintenance  of  the  Research 
Center  on  Jewish  History  and  Culture  of 
the  Jagiellonian  University  of  Krakow. 
Poland,  established  for  the  study  of  events 
related  to  the  Holocaust  in  Poland;  and 

"•(III)  any  other  project  or  activity  which 
strengthens  and  supports  private  and  inde- 
pendent sectors  of  the  Polish  economy,  es- 
pecially independent  farming  and  agricul- 
ture."'. 

SEC.  |:11I7.  JOINT  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  joint  commission 
referred  to  in  section  1304  and  in  section 
416(b)(7)(D)(ii)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (as  amended  by  section  1306  of  this 
Act)  shall  be  established  under  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  of  Poland,  and  non- 
governmental agencies  (as  defined  in  section 
1304)  operating  in  Poland. 

(b)  Membership.— The  joint  commission 
shall  be  composed  of— 

(1)  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Poland: 

(2)  appropriate  representatives  of  nongov- 
ernmental agencies  which  are  parties  to  the 
agreement  described  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(3)  representatives  from  the  United  States 
diplomatic  mission  in  Poland,  which  may  in- 
clude a  representative  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service. 

SE<".  I.ins.  PROVISION  <»F  MEDICAL  SCPPLIES  AND 
HOSPITAL  EUl'IP.MENT"n)  POLAND. 

In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (re- 
lating to  the  economic  support  fund)  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  that 
chapter  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  $2,000,000. 
which  shall  be  available  only  for  providing 
medical  supplies  and  hospital  equipment  to 
Poland  through  private  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, including  for  the  expenses  of  pur- 
chasing, transporting,  and  distributing  such 
supplies  and  equipment. 

TITLE  XIV— CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS  NONPROLIFERATION 

SE(.  1101.  findim;  and  policy. 

(a)  Finding.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  spread  of  chemical  weapons 
and  the  capability  to  manufacture  or  other- 
wise acquire  such  weapons  pose  a  grave 
threat  to  the  security  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  to  continued  international 
progress  toward  world  peace  and  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  efforts  should  be  under- 
taken to  stop  proliferation  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  in  an  attempt  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  complete  ban  of  these  weapons. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to— 

(1)  assure  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  regarding  all  security  assistance,  in- 
cluding all  military  assistance  and  education 
and  training  programs,  is  consistent  with 
this  policy; 

(2)  obtain  international  agreement  to 
abolish  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
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SKC.  IIO:l.  ANM  Al.  RKW)KT(>N  I'ROI.IKKKATION. 

(a)  In  General. -The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  biannual  report 
describing  the  status  of — 

{ 1 )  control  of  the  proliferation  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons: 

(2)  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such 
weapons:  and 

(3)  programs  to  control  the  export  of  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  technology  having 
direct  significance  for  the  production  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

(b)  Recommendations.— Each  such  report 
shall  include  any  recommendation  that  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  regarding 
additional  authority  needed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  this  title. 

(c)  Time  for  First  Report. -The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

SKf.  Mill.  (  IIKMK  Al.  IMH  STKV  AOVISOKV  (iKOI  I'. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  a 
Chemical  Industry  Advisory  Group  to  pro- 
vide advice  to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
sections  1402  and  1403.  Members  of  the 
Group  shall  be  appointed  from  business 
firms  in  the  chemical  industry. 

SKi  .  I  Id-..  rONSI  I.T.VTUIN  WITH  ( ()N«iKK.SS. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  all  developments  of 
significance  to  the  proliferation  and  control 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

SKC.   1->01.   Ill  MAN   RlcaiTS  ABISKS   BY  TlIK  «;OV- 
KKNMKNT  OK  (1  BA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  was  established  in 
1945  for.  among  other  purposes,  the  promo- 
tion and  encouragement  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all:  „.  ^. 

(2)  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  was  established  by  the  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council  in  1946  to  investigate 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
violation  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms: 

(3)  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  engaged 
in  systematic  and  flagrant  abuses  of  basic 
human  rights  and  freedoms  so  offensive 
that  they  demand  universal  condemnation, 
including— 

(A)  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  prolonged  im- 
prisonment of  individuals  accused  of  politi- 
cal opposition  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
for  engaging  in  such  activities  as  the  open 
or  private  expression  of  political  opinions  or 
religious  beliefs,  the  attempt  to  form  inde- 
pendent labor  unions,  the  possession,  repro- 
duction, or  intended  distribution  of  religious 
or  political  literature,  including  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  or  even 
the  professional  representation  by  legal 
counsel  of  those  so  accused: 

(B)  the  murder  of  political  prisoners  while 
in  custody  or  the  execution  of  individuals 
sentenced  to  death  for  political  offenses: 

(C)  the  reported  systematic  use  of  physi- 
cal and  psychological  torture  and  the  de- 
grading and  abusive  treatment  of  political 
prisoners,  especially  the  •plantados'— those 
who  refuse  out  of  conscience  to  participate 
in  so-called  political  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams: 

(D)  the  institutionalized  use  of  a  network 
of  neighborhood  informants  organized  by 
political  "block  committees",  or  so-called 
■Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolu- 
tion", to  repress  the  exercise  of  any  freedom 
of  expression  and  otherwise  control  the  be- 
havior of  citizens  through  intimidation: 

(E)  the  repression  of  the  independent 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  in  Cuba  for 


its  attempt  to  register  as  a  legal  organiza- 
tion under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  re- 
ported arrest,  disappearance,  or  death  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  con- 
tinuing persecution  of  its  president  who  has 
had  to  seek  the  safety  of  a  foreign  embassy 
out  of  fear  for  hU  life  and  continues  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  leave  Cuba  to  be  re- 
united with  his  family:  and 

(F)  the  expulsion  from  Cuba  of  foreign 
journalists  for  having  attempted  to  inter- 
view Cuban  citizens  and  report  objectively 
on  the  human  rights  situation  in  that  coun- 
try: and 

(4)  the  United  Nations  has  consistently 
failed  to  address  the  violation  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  and  freedoms  in  Cuba. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission  have  acted 
selectively  and  inconsistently  in  addressing 
violations  of  basic  human  rights  in  various 
countries: 

(2)  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commis-sion  have  failed  to  responsibly  ad- 
dress the  deplorable  human  rights  situation 
in  Cuba  despite  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  continuing  disregard  and  systematic 
abuse  of  the  most  basic  human  rights  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba: 

(3)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  place 
Cuba  on  the  human  rights  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  and  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  continue  in  their  efforts  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations: 

(4)  the  following  countries  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  voting  in  favor  of  considering 
human  rights  violations  in  Cuba,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  the  thinly  veiled  threats  of  the 
Cuban  delegation:  Austria.  Australia.  Bel- 
gium. Costa  Rica.  France.  Gambia,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Iceland.  Italy.  Japan. 
Lesoto.  Liberia.  Norway.  Philippines.  Soma- 
lia. Togo,  and  the  United  Kingdom: 

(5)  the  United  States  should  strongly  urge 
the  member  countries  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  which  are  inter- 
ested in  democracy  in  the  region,  particular- 
ly Mexico.  Spain.  Peru.  Venezuela.  Argenti- 
na, and  Colombia,  to  support  the  United 
States  resolution  on  Cuban  human  rights  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Commission: 

(6)  the  United  States  should  take  into  ac- 
count this  vote  in  determining  United 
States  bilateral  and  other  a-ssistance  to  all 
member  countries  of  the  Commission: 

(7)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
emphasize  how  other  countries  vote  on  fun- 
damental issues  such  as  human  rights  when 
determining  financial  support  for  the 
United  Nations,  which  includes  the  contri- 
bution to  the  Human  Rights  Commission: 
and 

(8)  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  (which  will  hold  its  forty- 
fourth  session  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  in 
1988)  should  include  among  the  highest  pri- 
orities of  its  human  rights  agenda  consider- 
ation of  human  rights  violations  in  Cuba. 
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SKI.  i:>02.  «  1111.11  I.AItOK  KKillTS. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  international  exploitation  of  child 
labor  remains  a  serious  problem,  notwith- 
standing the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  and  efforts  by  the 
United  Nations,  including  a  draft  conven- 
tion on  the  rights  of  the  child  and  a  seminar 


on   ways  of  achieving   the  elimination   of 
child  labor  in  all  parts  of  the  world: 

<2)  at  least  88.000.000  children,  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  200.000.000  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  11  and  15  currently  serve 
in  the  world's  workforce: 

(3)  child  workers  frequently  labor  under 
extremely  hazardous  conditions  at  virtually 
no  pay  and  in  excess  of  the  hours  allowed 
by  law  for  adults: 

(4)  the  use  of  child  labor  is  growing  in 
many  developing  countries: 

(5)  the  exploitation  of  child  labor  does 
grave  ph.vsical.  mental,  and  moral  harm  to 
children  and  severely  weakens  the  society's 
future  capacity  for  economic  growth: 

(6)  there  exist  recognized  international 
child  labor  standards,  including  the  mini- 
mum age  for  admission  to  employment, 
which  are  intended  to  assure  the  fullest 
physical  and  mental  development  of  young 
persons: 

(7)  the  United  Nations  is  an  appropriate 
forum  for  initiatives  to  focus  international 
attention  on  child  labor  rights:  and 

(8)  the  annual  reports  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  individual  country 
human  rights  practices  can  be  used  to  call 
greater  attention  to  the  international  ex- 
ploitation of  child  labor. 

(b)  United  Nations  Measures.— The 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions should  recommend  to  the  United  Na- 
tions appropriate  measures  to  call  further 
international  attention  to  the  exploitation 
of  child  labor  and  the  need  for  international 
respect  for  child  labor  rights. 

(c)  Annual  Assessments  and  Reports.— 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  fully  and  com- 
pletely assess,  on  an  annual  basis,  the  status 
of  internationally  recognized  child  labor 
rights.  The  Secretary  shall  include  the  re- 
sults of  those  assessments  in  the  annual  re- 
ports on  individual  country  human  rights 
practices  (submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  State  pursuant  to  sections 
116(d)  and  502B(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961).  In  making  those  assess- 
ments, the  Secretary  shall— 

( 1 )  use  all  available  information  about  ob- 
servance of  and  respect  for  internationally 
recognized  child  labor  rights,  including  in- 
formation made  available  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  trade  unions, 
children's  advocacy  organizations,  and 
human  rights  organizations:  and 

(2)  describe  which  countries  recognize  and 
abide  by  internationally  recognized  child 
labor  rights,  including  the  domestic  mecha- 
nisms for  the  enforcement  and  legal  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  such  rights. 

(d)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (c).  the  term  "internationally  recog- 
nized child  labor  rights"  includes— 

(1)  the  right  of  children  to  not  be  em- 
ployed while  they  are  below  a  minimum  age: 

(2)  the  right  of  children  below  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  not  be  employed  at  night  or  in 
occupations  that  jeopardize  their  health, 
safety,  or  morals: 

(3)  the  right  of  children  to  be  employed 
consistent  with  standards  for  minimum 
wages,  hours  of  work,  and  occupational 
safety  and  health:  and 

(4)  the  right  of  children  to  be  free  from 
any  form  of  forced  or  compulsory  employ- 
ment. 

SEC.  1.J03.  KKPOKT  ON  PROCKSS  OK  INTKRAIJKNCV 
RKVIKW  OK  CKRTAIN  ACiKKK.MKNTS 
WITH  CONTROU.KO  COl  NTRIKS. 

(a)  Evaluation  of  Interagency  Review 
Process.— The  Comptroller  General  shall 
evaluate  and,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 


submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
methods  and  procedures  used  in,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of,  the  current  interagency  ar- 
rangements to  review  agreements  between 
controlled  countries  and  United  States  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  involve  the  exchange  or 
transfer  of  militarily  critical  scientific  or 
technological  information. 

(b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— In  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a),  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall— 

( 1 )  evaluate  the  adequacy  of.  and  the  need 
to  enhance,  the  current  interagency  review 
process,  particularly  with  respect  to  timeli- 
ness, mechanisms  to  ensure  appropriate 
consultation  among  interested  parties,  and 
procedures  to  assure  consistency  with  cur- 
rent United  States  laws,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures: 

(2)  review  the  adequacy  of  resources  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  on  Exchanges  of  the 
Technology  Transfer  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee and  other  interagency  groups  to  conduct 
appropriate  and  timely  technical  assess- 
ments of  proposed  agreements: 

(3)  evaluate  the  policy  implications  of 
linking  foreign  access  to  United  States  fa- 
cilities or  individuals  to  reciprocal  access  to 
renowned  foreign  scientists  identified  by  the 
United  States,  including  those  subject  to 
discrimination  on  account  of  their  political 
or  religious  beliefs: 

(4)  evaluate  the  need  for,  and  the  feasibili- 
ty and  usefulness  of,  a  requirement  that 
persons  who  visit  controlled  countries  for 
purposes  of  scientific  or  technological  ex- 
changes provide  upon  their  return  from 
such  countries,  in  cases  where  the  visits  are 
supported  with  Federal  funds  or  other  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government,  brief- 
ings and  reports  to  interested  United  States 
Government  agencies  on  their  activities  in 
those  countries:  and 

(5)  make  any  other  recommendations  that 
would  enhance  the  benefits  to  the  United 
States  of  scientific  and  technological  ar- 
rangements with  controlled  countries. 

(c)  Other  Reviews.— Before  submitting  to 
the  Congress  the  report  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  the  report  to  the  Departments  of 
State.  Defense,  and  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  for  their  respec- 
tive reviews  of  the  report.  When  the  Comp- 
troller General  submits  the  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  in- 
clude with  the  report  any  comments  on  the 
report  which  are  transmitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  pursuant  to  such  reviews. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "controlled  country"  means 
any  controlled  country  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "militarily  critical  scientific 
or  technological  information"  means  any 
technology  on  which  export  controls  are  in 
effect  under  section  5  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979. 

SKC.  1.101.  S<U  Til  AKKICAN  I  KANIl  M  KXPOKTS. 

Section  309(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  "It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  no  uranium  compounds 
in  any  form,  which  are  derived  from  urani- 
um that  is  produced  or  manufactured  in 
South  Africa,  should  be  imported  into  the 
United  States.". 

SKC.    I.-.O.-,.   KKPORT  ON   SOVICT   HARD  CIRRKNCY 
SOI  RCKS  AM)  I'SKS. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit   to   the  Congress  a   report   (which 


shall  be  unclassified,  with  a  classified  annex 
if  necessary)  which  provides  the  following 
information  with  respect  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Czechoslovakia, 
Romania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  German 
E>emocratic  Republic,  and  Poland: 

(1)  That  country's  hard  currency  income 
and  borrowings  from  each  of  the  following 
sources: 

(A)  Loans  by  Western  governments. 

(B)  Commercial  loans  from  banks  in  West- 
em  countries,  including  from  branches  and 
subsidiaries  of  such  banks. 

(C)  Interbank  deposits  by  Western  banks 
and  their  branches  and  subsidiaries  in  banks 
owned  by  that  country,  including  those 
banks  owned  by  that  country  located  in 
Western  countries. 

(D)  The  export  earnings  of  that  country 
divided  into  the  following  sectors:  oil.  gas. 
gold,  arms  sales  (by  country),  and  other 
export  sources. 

(2)  That  country's  hard  currency  outlays 
toward  each  of  the  following  purposes: 

(A)  Support  for  allies  and  client  regimes 
(by  country),  including  forgone  hard  curren- 
cy income  through  subsidization  of  exports 
or  military  assistance. 

(B)  Support  for  insurgencies  and  terrorist 
groups  (by  group). 

(C)  KGB  and  GRU  activities,  including 
disinformation  and  high  technology  acquisi- 
tion. 

(D)  Debt  service. 

(E)  Imports  from  Western  countries. 

SK«  .  l.-.<t6.  SOVICT  P«II.ICY  ON  JKWISH  EMI(;R.4TION. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  Jewish  individuals  and  their 
families  have  been  prevented  from  emigrat- 
ing from  the  Soviet  Union  because  they 
were  once  employed  in  what  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment calls  "secret  work": 

(2)  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
has  publicly  stated  that  possession  of  "State 
secrets"  could  not  be  grounds  for  refusal  to 
allow  individuals  to  emigrate  after  5  years 
or  10  years  at  most: 

(3)  whereas  a  Soviet  review  board  has 
been  convened  by  the  order  of  the  Politburo 
to  reconsider  emigration  cases  which  have 
been  rejected  or  delayed  for  many  years  on 
the  grounds  of  knowledge  of  "State  se- 
crets": 

(4)  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  meet 
formally  with  the  United  States  at  the  high- 
est levels  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  arms 
control,  human  rights,  and  bilateral  rela- 
tions: and 

(5)  many  individuals  and  their  families 
continue  to  wait  patiently  for  approval  of 
their  applications  to  emigrate. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  negotiations  and  dealings  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  President 
should  express— 

(1)  the  strong  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to 
permit  Yuli  Kosharovsky.  Aleksandr 
Lerner.  'Yakhov  Rakhlenko.  Valery  Soifer. 
Yulian  Khasin.  and  Gennady  and  Natsha 
Khasin,  their  families,  and  other  families  in 
similar  positions,  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

(2)  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
comply  with  its  obligations  under  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and 
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how  the  completed  debt  rescheduhng  will 
affect  United  States  financial  interests,  how 
much  and  how  many  times  debts  owed  to 
the  United  States  have  been  restructured, 
and  what  are  the  prospects  for  collecting  re- 
scheduled receivables,  by  country. 

(5)  A  listing  of  how  many  foreign  loans 
have  been  written  off  and  for  what  reason, 
by  program  and  country. 

(6)  A  list  of  all  contingent  liabilities  from 
loan  guarantees,  credits,  and  other  assist- 
ance programs,  by  program  and  country. 

(7)  A  best  estimate  of  the  current  value  of 
the  portfolio  of  outstanding  loans  and  other 
obligations  by  program,  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  loan  loss  reserve  account  which 
shall  be  estimated  to  reflect  the  decline 
from  face  value  of  all  outstanding  loans  and 
other  obligations.  This  loan  loss  reserve  esti- 
mate shall  reflect  the  decline  in  value  that 
may  result  from  factors  such  as  interest 
concessions  and  reduced  likelihood  that 
loans  and  other  obligations  will  be  repaid  in 
full  in  a  timely  manner  in  accordance  with 
loan  terms. 

(8)  A  list  of  countries  still  being  given  new- 
loan  assistance,  although  those  countries 
have  had  ouUtanding  obligations  resched- 
uled or  restructured. 

SEC.  l.-ies.  REPORT  ON  INITEI)  NATIONS-H.ASEI)  ES- 

piona<;e. 
Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter, the  President  shall  provide  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  espionage  undertaken  by  for- 
eign nationals  within  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  and  member  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations.  This  report  shall  be  unclas- 
sified, with  a  classified  appendix  if  neces- 
sary. 

sec    1.-.10.  REVIEW  OK  CN1TEH  STATES  PARTK  IPA- 
TION  IN  THE  CNITEI)  N.\TIONS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  Nations  was  founded  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  by  encouraging 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions; 

(2)  the  United  States,  as  the  host  nation 
of  the  United  Nations,  a  founding  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  United  Nations,  became  and 
remains  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  contribute  to  collective  efforts 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  realize 
the  ends  of  international  peace  and  security: 

(3)  the  United  States  is  committed  to  up- 
holding and  strengthening  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  was  found- 
ed; 

(4)  in  recent  years,  the  United  Nations  as 
a  body,  and  many  of  its  member  nations, 
have  strayed  from  the  original  purposes  es- 
Ublished  by  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

(5)  the  United  States  has  been  called  upon 
to  shoulder  increasing  financial  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  United  Nations  and  its  affili- 
ated agencies  at  a  time  of  increasing  budget 
constraints  within  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  presence  of  the  United  Nations 
within  the  United  States  has  come  to 
present  major  national  security  concerns  as 
a  result  of  espionage  by  foreign  nationals 
within  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  and 
member  delegations  to  the  United  Nations; 

(7)  according  to  a  report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  on 
"Soviet  Presence  in  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat" (Senate  Print  99-52,  May  1985). 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Soviets  in 


the  United  Nations  Secretariat  are  intelli- 
gence officers,  many  more  are  co-opted  by 
the  Soviet  Intelligence  agencies,  and  all  So- 
viets in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  must 
respond  to  KGB  requests  for  assistance;  and 

(8)  other  United  States  intelligence  au- 
thorities estimate  that  as  many  as  one-half 
of  the  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  nationals  in 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  are  officers 
of  the  KGB  or  the  GRU. 

(b)  Presidential  Review  and  Reports  to 
Congress.- 

( 1 )  Review.— The  President  shall  compre- 
hensively review  United  States  participation 
in  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
annual  by  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
provide  a  written  report  to  the  Congress 
containing  the  Presidents  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations based  on  the  review  required 
by  paragraph  (1).  Each  such  report  shall 
contain,  at  a  minimum,  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  following  issues: 

(A)  The  extent  and  levels  of  United  States 
financial  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

(B)  The  importance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  presently  constituted,  to  fulfilling 
the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States. 

(C)  The  benefits  and  detriments  derived 
by  the  United  States  from  its  participation 
in  the  United  Nations. 

(D)  The  danger  to  the  United  States  from 
espionage  associated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  financial  costs  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  financial  costs  to  the 
United  States  of  detecting,  monitoring,  and 
preventing  such  espionage. 

(E)  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
having  the  United  Nations  located  outside 
the  Uniied  States. 


SEC  l.-.n.  Ill  MAN  RKillTS  VIOLATIONS  IN  TIBET  HV 
THE  PEOPLES  REPIBLIC  OK  <  HINA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  on  October  1,  1987,  Chinese  police  in 
Lhasa  fired  upon  several  thousand  unarmed 
Tibetan  demonstrators,  which  included  hun- 
dreds of  women,  children,  and  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhist monks,  killing  at  least  six  and  wound- 
ing many  others; 

(2)  on  September  27,  1987,  a  peaceful  dem- 
onstration in  Lhasa  calling  for  Tibetan  inde- 
pendence and  the  restoration  of  human 
rights  in  Tibet,  which  was  led  by  hundreds 
of  Tibetan  monks,  was  violently  broken  up 
by  Chinese  authorities  and  27  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhist monks  were  arrested; 

(3)  in  the  wake  of  His  Holiness  the  Dalai 
Lamas  five  point  peace  plan,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  during  his  visit  to  Washington  in 
September  1987.  Chinese  authorities  in 
Tibet  staged,  on  September  24,  1987.  a  mass 
political  rally  at  which  three  Tibetans  were 
given  death  .sentences,  two  of  whom  were 
executed  immediately; 

(4)  beginning  October  7.  1950.  the  Chinese 
Communist  army  invaded  and  occupied 
Tibet; 

(5)  since  that  time,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  exercised  dominion  over  the  Ti- 
betan people,  who  had  always  considered 
themselves  as  independent,  through  the 
presence  of  a  large  occupation  force; 

(6)  over  1,000,000  Tibetans  perished  in 
1959  to  1979  as  a  direct  result  of  the  politi- 
cal instability,  executions,  imprisonment, 
and  widescale  famine  engendered  by  the 
policies  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in 
Tibet; 


(7)  after  1950,  particularly  during  the  rav- 
ages of  China's  Cultural  Revolution,  over 
6,000  monasteries,  the  repositories  of  1,300 
years  of  Tibet's  ancient  civilization,  were  de- 
stroyed and  their  irreplaceable  national 
legacy  of  art  and  literature  either  destroyed, 
stolen,  or  removed  from  Tibet; 

(8)  the  exploitation  of  Tibet's  vast  miner- 
al, forest,  and  stnimal  reserves  has  occurred 
with  limited  benefit  to  the  Tibetan  people; 

(9)  Tibet's  economy  and  education,  health, 
and  human  services  remain  far  below  those 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  a 
whole: 

(10)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
encouraged  a  large  influx  of  Han-Chinese 
into  Tibet,  thereby  undermining  the  politi- 
cal and  cultural  traditions  of  the  Tibetan 
people; 

(11)  there  are  credible  reports  of  many  Ti- 
betans being  incarcerated  in  labor  camps 
and  prisons  and  killed  for  the  nonviolent  ex- 
pression of  their  religious  and  political  be- 
liefs; 

(12)  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama,  spiritual 
and  temporal  leader  of  the  Tibetan  people, 
in  conjunction  with  the  100,000  refugees 
forced  into  exile  with  him,  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  almost  30  years  to  secure  peace 
and  religious  freedom  in  Tibet,  as  well  as 
the  preservation  of  the  Tibetan  culture; 

(13)  in  1959.  1961,  and  1965,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  called  upon  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  end  the  viola- 
tions of  Tibetans'  human  rights: 

(14)  on  July  24,  1985,  91  Members  of  the 
Congress  signed  a  letter  to  President  Li 
Xiannian  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
expressing  support  for  direct  talks  between 
Beijing  and  representatives  of  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetans  in  exile, 
and  urging  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  "to  grant  the  very  rea- 
sonable and  justified  aspirations  of  His  Holi- 
ness the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  people  every 
consideration"; 

(15)  on  September  27,  1987,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  signed  a  letter  to  his  Excel- 
lency Zhao  Ziyang,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  expressing 
their  "grave  concern  with  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Tibet  and  welcome(d)  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama's  (five  point)  proposal  as  an 
historic  step  toward  resolving  the  important 
question  of  Tibet  and  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Tibetan  people  .  .  .  (and) 
express(ing)  their  full  support  for  his  pro- 
posal."; and 

(16)  there  has  been  no  positive  response 
by  the  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  either  of  these  communica- 
tions. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policies.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  should  express  sym- 
pathy for  those  Tibetans  who  have  suffered 
and  died  as  a  result  of  fighting,  persecution, 
or  famine  over  the  past  four  decades; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  make  the 
treatment  of  the  Tibetan  people  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  its  conduct  of  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  respect  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  and  end 
human  rights  violations  against  Tit>etans; 

(4)  the  United  States  should  urge  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China    to    actively    reciprocate    the   Dalai 


Lama's  efforts  to  establish  a  constructive 
dialogue  on  the  future  of  Tibet; 

(5)  Tibetan  culture  and  religion  should  be 
preserved  and  the  Dalai  Lama  should  be 
commended  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard: 

(6)  the  United  States,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  should  address  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  Tibetan  people,  as 
well  as  other  non-Han-Chinese  within  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  such  as  the 
Uighurs  of  Eastern  Turkestan  (Sinkiang), 
and  the  Monogolians  of  Inner  Mongolia; 

(7)  the  President  should  instruct  United 
States  officials,  including  the  United  States 
Ambassadors  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  India,  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  to 
work  closely  with  all  concerned  about 
human  rights  violations  in  Tibet  in  order  to 
find  areas  in  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  people  can  be  helpful;  and 

(8)  the  United  States  should  urge  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  release  all  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  Tibet. 

(c)  Transfer  of  Defense  Articles.— With 
respect  to  any  sale,  licensed  export,  or  other 
transfer  of  any  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  United  States  Government  shall,  con- 
sistent with  United  States  law,  take  into  ac- 
count the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  acting 
in  good  faith  and  in  a  timely  manner  to  re- 
solve human  rights  issues  in  Tibet. 

(d)  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance.— 
Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  determine  whether  the  needs  of  dis- 
placed Tibetans  are  similar  to  those  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  shall  report  that  determi- 
nation to  the  Congress.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  a  positive  determination,  of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  State  for  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance"  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary shall  be  made  available  for  assistance 
for  displaced  Tibetans.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  determine  the  best  means  for 
providing  such  assistance. 

(e)  Scholarships.— For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
make  available  to  Tibetan  students  and  pro- 
fessionals who  are  outside  Tibet  not  less 
than  15  scholarships  for  study  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  I.->I2.  DEMIHR.ACY  IN  TAIWAN. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  stability  and  peace  prevail  on  the 
island  of  Taiwan  and  in  the  Western  Pacific 
region; 

(2)  economic  vitality,  educational  advance- 
ment, and  social  progress  have  created  con- 
ditions favoring  the  furtherance  of  democ- 
racy in  Taiwan; 

(3)  the  people  of  Taiwan,  in  l)oth  national 
and  local  elections,  have  shown  themselves 
fully  capable  of  participating  in  a  democrat- 
ic political  process: 

(4)  the  authorities  on  Taiwan  are  nurtur- 
ing a  transition  toward  truly  democratic  and 
representative  political  institutions,  al- 
though a  minority  of  the  seats  in  the  cen- 
tral legislature  and  central  electoral  college 
are  filled  through  rteriodic  elections,  with 
the  majority  of  seats  still  being  held  by  indi- 
viduals who  took  office  in  the  late  1940's: 

(5)  on  September  28.  1986,  Taiwan's  demo- 
cratic opposition  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Democratic  Progressive  Party; 


(6)  on  October  7,  1986,  President  Chiang 
Ching-kuo,  announced  that  the  Kuomin- 
tang  intended  to  end  the  state  of  martial 
law  and  to  lift  the  ban  on  the  creation  of 
new  political  parties: 

(7)  the  lifting  of  martial  law  in  July  and 
the  release  of  detainees  symbolize  the  grow- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  freedom  of 
expression  on  Taiwan: 

(8)  the  Kuomintang  has  indicated  a  desire 
over  the  next  few  years  to  make  more  repre- 
sentative Taiwan's  central  representative 
bodies,  to  broaden  decisionmaking  within 
the  Nationalist  Party,  to  enhance  the  rule 
of  law,  and  to  increase  the  powers  of  local- 
level  government;  and 

(9)  our  common  commitment  to  democrat- 
ic institutions  and  values  is  an  increasingly 
strong  bond  between  the  p»eople  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Taiwan  and 
an  acceleration  of  progress  toward  a  full  de- 
mocracy on  Taiwan,  including  full  respect 
for  human  rights,  will  strengthen  United 
States  ties  with  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— The  Congress— 

( 1 )  welcomes  the  democratic  trends  emerg- 
ing in  Taiwan  and  commends  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  recently  in  advancing 
democratic  institutions  and  values: 

(2)  welcomes  the  lifting  of  martial  law  and 
looks  forward  to  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on 
new  political  parties; 

(3)  encourages  the  leaders  and  peoples  of 
Taiwan  to  continue  this  process  with  the 
aim  of  consolidating  fully  democratic  insti- 
tutions, in  particular  by— 

(A)  guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech,  ex- 
pression, and  assembly:  and 

(B)  moving  toward  a  fully  representative 
government,  including  the  free  and  fair 
election  of  all  members  of  all  central  repre- 
sentative bodies;  and 

(4)  requests  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan  to  convey  this  Nation's  continuing 
support  for  a  democratic  and  prosperous 
Taiwan  as  stated  in  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  and  our  encouragement  for  democracy 
to  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

n  1550 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
CoELHo].  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  4471)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  to 
make  supplemental  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 441,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

An  amendment  inserting  a  new  divi- 
sion B  is  considered  as  adopted  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  441. 
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Ackerman 
Akaka 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
Atkins 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Campbell 
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Carper 
Can- 
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Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Conto 
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Courter 
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Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
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Dixon 
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Dowdy 
Downey 
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Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
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Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kasteni  leier 

Kennedy 

Kennel  y 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 


Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Mack 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

F>arris 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Porter 

I*rice 

I^lrsell 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 


Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 
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Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortlev 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Bartletl 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bilirakis 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cheney 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Evans 

Gekas 

Gonzalez 

Gregg 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 
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Lujan 
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Michel 
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Murphy 

Murtha 
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Petri 
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Roth 

Russo 
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Schaefcr 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shu-ster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Traficant 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Whittaker 

Young  (AK) 
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Alexander 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Biaggi 

Brooks 

Bustamante 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coats 

Crane 

Davis  (ID 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dornan  (CA) 

Duncan 

Early 


Fields 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Gallegly 

Gaydos 

Gunderson 

Hansen 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Leath  (TX) 

Lukens.  Donald 


MacKay 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

Mica 

Moakley 

Myers 

Nichols 

Ortiz 

Ritter 

Spence 

Udall 

Yates 

Young (FL) 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  130.  final  passage  of  the  Miscella- 
neous International  Affairs  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1988, 1  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained by  a  legislative  meeting  in  the 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING      CERTAIN        POINTS       OF 
ORDER      AGAINST      CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    4567,    ENERGY 
AND      WATER       DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1989 
Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committ*.  ; 
on     Rules,     submitted     a    privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-622)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.   447)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4567)  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,   1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,   which    was    referred    to    the 
House   Calendar   and   ordered   to   be 
printed. 


D  1610 
Mr.  VOLKMER  and  Mr.  HEFNER 
changed   their   votes   from   "aye"   to 

"no"  .    ^ 

Mrs.    VUCANOVICH    changed    her 

vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  4471,  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS  AUTHORIZATIONS 

ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  H.R.  4471.  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  make  such 
changes  in  section  numbers  and  other 
technical  corrections  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  incorporate  the  amendments 
to  that  bill  that  were  adopted  by  the 

House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  were  no  sub- 
stantive changes.  Our  understanding  is 
there  are  no  substantive  changes,  and 
we  have  no  changes  on  this  side  of  the 
siislc* 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF  DOCUMENTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  PERMANENT  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  notify  all  Members  that  the 
classified  schedule  of  authorizations 
and  the  classified  annex  to  the  report 
to  the  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  for  H.R.  4387.  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  is  now  available  at  the  offices  of 
the  committee.  H-405  in  the  Capitol, 
for  the  review  of  all  Members  of  the 
House.  The  committee  hopes  to  bring 
H.R.  4387  to  the  floor  in  the  near 
future.  So  I  urge  Members  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  review  these  docu- 
ments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  Members  we  have  removed 
the  last  bill  from  the  calendar  today 
that  will  be  rescheduled  next  week, 
and  the  reason  for  doing  this,  as  I 
think  is  obvious,  is  that  the  program 
took  longer  than  expected,  and  Mem- 
bers who  have  travel  arrangements  to 
the  west  coast  were  not  going  to  be 
able  to  make  their  airplanes  this  after- 
noon. Accordingly,  that  legislation  will 
be  rescheduled,  and  this  concludes  the 
business  for  today  and  for  the  week. 

The  House  will  be  in  session  tomor- 
row in  a  pro  forma  session.  No  votes 
are  expected.  We  hope  there  will  not 
be  any  procedural  votes  for  legislative 
business  to  be  considered. 

The  House  will  not  be  in  session  on 
Monday,  and  tomorrow  we  will  be  re- 
questing that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Tuesday. 

D  1615 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  consider 
four  bills  under  Suspension  of  the 
Rules: 

H.  Con.  Res.  274,  to  commend  the 
F»rime  Ministers  of  Turkey  and  Greece 
for  initiating  their  current  dialog; 

H.  Con.  Res.  223,  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  proclaim  a  general  am- 
nesty for  imprisoned  Christians; 


H.R.  4162,  to  make  the  International 
Organizations  Inununities  Act  applica- 
ble to  the  Organization  of  fiastem 
Caribbean  States:  and 

H.R.  3651,  Antiterrorism  and  Arms 
Export  Amendments  Act  of  1988. 

We  will  also  consider  H.R.  4567, 
energy  and  water  appropriations, 
fiscal  1989  (subject  to  a  rule). 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May 
18  and  19,  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
a.m.  and  consider  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  4586,  military  construction  ap- 
propriations, fiscal  1989  (subject  to  a 
rule); 

H.R.  4587,  legislative  branch  appro- 
priations, fiscal  1989  (subject  to  a 
rule); 

H.R.  3913,  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act 
(open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate); 

H.R.  1801,  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  amendments 
(open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate);  and 

H.R.  3146,  Lottery  Advertising  Clari- 
fication Act  of  1987  (subject  to  a  rule). 

On  Friday,  May  20.  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Members  should  be  advised  that 
there  could  be  further  action  on  H.R. 
3.  the  trade  bill.  Specifically,  if  the 
President  should  veto  the  legislation, 
we  may  be  scheduling  a  veto  override 
vote  at  an  appropriate  time  next  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  see  that  we  are 
coming  in  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day now  at  10  a.m..  which  also  signals 
that  we  are  now  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion, having  passed  May  15.  or  will 
have  by  that  date. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  that  will  be  our 
normal  time  for  meeting,  am  I  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  might  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
on  Friday.  May  27.  as  we  begin  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend,  I  am  getting 
more  and  more  questions  of  Members 
there.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  feeling 
that  we  would  not  be  in  session  on 
that  Friday,  or  has  a  decision  definite- 
ly been  made? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  do  not  intend  to  be 
in  session  on  that  Friday,  but  we  do 
intend  to  be  in  session  on  Thursday, 
the  26. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  recess  will  mean 
that  we  are  off  Friday,  Saturday. 
Sunday.  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  House  will  meet 
again  on  noon,  Wednesday,  June  1? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  House  will  be  re- 
turning then. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
can  withhold  a  specific  time  on  that 
day.  I  was  given  to  understand 
through  some  grapevine  that  maybe 
we  would  have  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill,   that   maybe   we   would 


have  general  debate  and  not  amend- 
ments until  later  on  that  Wednesday, 
again  to  help  accommodate  some 
Members  for  coming  back  after  that 
recess. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  do  not  have  a  final 
schedule  for  that,  but  we  are  going  to 
be  returning  at  1  o'clock.  I  think  it  is 
doubtful  that  votes  will  occur  before  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  news  about  the 
Friday  before  Memorial  Day  will  give 
our  membership  a  good  indication 
then  on  what  they  can  do  better  for 
Memorial  Day. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY. 
MAY  13.  1988.  TO  TUESDAY. 
MAY  17,  1988 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday,  May  13, 
1988,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday,  May  17,  1988. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  ANNUAL 
REPORTS  ON  CONSERVATION 
AND  USE  OF  PETROLEUM  AND 
NATURAL  GAS  IN  FEDERAL  FA- 
CILITIES, 1986  AND  1987-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  May  12,  1988.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  REAU- 
THORIZATION OF  THE  U.S.  IN- 
STITUTE OF  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  GlickmanI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  a  group  of  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reauthorize  the  U.S.  Insti- 
tute of  Peace.  Founded  in  October  1984,  the 
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The  benefits  of  the  program  are  shared  in 
each  State  that  has  an  identified  UMTRA  site. 
By  helping  me  pass  this  legislation,  you'll  not 
only  be  helping  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  your  constituents,  but  making  your 
areas'  economy  healthier  as  well. 
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SAY  NO  TO  NORIEGA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Guar- 
iNi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  President 
Reagan:  Say  no  to  Noriega.  Do  not  drop  the 
indictments. 

For  too  long,  the  administration  has  let  Nor- 
iega get  away  with  murder. 

Obviously,  they  paid  him  off.  They  looked 
the  other  way.  They  condoned  his  criminal 
conduct.  While  he  sold  his  country  to  the  drug 
lords,  they  did  nothing. 

To  drop  the  indictments  now  would  be  a 
direct  attack  on  the  rule  of  law.  It  would  send 
a  message  to  drug  pushers  around  the  world: 
if  the  price  is  right,  you  can  get  away  with  it. 

Mr  President,  in  the  name  of  decency,  jus- 
tice, and  common  sense,  say  no  to  Noriega. 
Do  not  drop  the  indictments.  Do  not  let  him 
get  away.  Do  not  make  a  mockery  of  the  rule 
of  law.  Do  not  make  a  mockery  of  the  war 
against  drugs.      

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKay]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  previous 
commitment  I  missed  several  votes.  Had  I 
been  able  to  vote,  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  Representative  Roth  to  H.R. 
4471  and  for  final  passage  of  H.R.  4471. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  state 
my  position  on  these  measures. 

DEVELOPING  A  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
RECENT  ARTICLES  ABOUT 
JAPANESE  BUSINESS 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Nagle].  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  in  recent  months  I  have 
been  reading  excerpts  from  the  book 
"The  Japanese  Conspiracy"  and  occa- 
sionally been  including  current  articles 
about  Japanese  business  practices.  Sud- 
denly. I  find  there  is  a  stronger  need  to 
interpret  these  articles  to  understand 
what  is  happening  to  American  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  easy  to  miss  the  story  of  what  is 
actually  happening  to  our  trade  deficit 
and  the  loss  of  American  jobs. 

Another  spate  of  Japanese  stories 
has  appeared  within  the  last  few  days 
to  show  how  they  do  business.  What 
caught  my  attention  was  the  May  9 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
The  front  cover  shows  a  man  planting 
the  Japanese  flag  in  America's  heart- 
land, Tennessee.  The  title  is  catchy— 
"Japan  Moves  In." 


A  statement  from  the  May  9  issue  of 
Business  Week  will  help  put  in  perspec- 
tive what  the  long-term  goal  of  Japan 
is— and  how  the  Japanese  help  our 
trade  deficit. 
The  article  states: 

Normura  Research  Institute  estimates 
that  Japan  will  ship  248  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  overseas  this  year,  up  11  per- 
cent from  1987. 
That  is  $248  billion  from  Japan. 
An  internal  Bank  of  Japan  study  shows 
how  entrenched  the  problem  of  Japanese 
exporU  to  the  United  States  is.  The  report 
explains  that  many  Japanese  manufacturers 
are  setting  up  factories  in  America.  This 
strategy  is  actually  increasing  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  since  parent 
companies  in  Japan  are  shipping  machinery 
and  spare  parts  to  their  expanding  U.S.  op- 
erations. Meanwhile  to  maintain  market 
share  while  waiting  for  their  American  fac- 
tories to  be  built  they  ship  finished  goods  to 
the  U.S.  as  well. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  build- 
ing these  factories,  they  are  all  de- 
manding great  tax  concessions  from 
both  our  States  and  they  manage  to  g  ^t 
some  from  our  Federal  Government. 

While  we  read  how  many  Americans- 
are  employed  by  Japan  and  how  Amer- 
icans benefit  from  these  jobs,  we  must 
be  aware  what  these  stories  actually 
mean— Americans  fighting  to  keep 
their  companies— and  Americans  fight- 
ing to  keep  their  jobs. 

Recently,  I  read  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Aunyx  Corp.  of 
Hingham.  MA.  which  explained  how  a 
small  business  of  85  people  took  on  a 
giant  Japanese  corporation  for  viola- 
tion of  our  trade  laws.  Unfortunately, 
they  found  the  International  Trade 
Commissioners  overruled  an  adminis- 
trative judge  in  favor  of  the  Japanese. 
Although  discouraged,  the  president. 
Robert  Langone  has  not  yet  given  up. 
He  ended  his  letter  with  a  plea  "tell 
me  that  someone  out  there  in  author- 
ity cares."— well  I  care.  Mr.  Langone.  I 
care  about  Aunyx  and  I  care  about  an- 
other company  which  is  experiencing 
difficulties  in  original  equipment  auto 
parts  manufacturer  [OEM]. 

D.H.  Keller,  the  president  of  an  auto 
parts  company.  Lake  Center  Industries 
of  Winona.  MN.  recently  wrote  to  me: 
Predictions  are  that  by  1990  the  Japanese 
will  export  2'h  million  cars  to  the  United 
States  and  manufacture  another  2%  million 
in  tne  United  States.  Based  on  a  10-million 
carper-year  market,  this  will  most  certainly 
lead  to  the  closing  of  even  more  United 
States  owned  auto  plants,  further  eroding 
our  business. 


He  explained  that  'over  the  past  2 
years  Lake  Industries  has  attempted 
to  penetrate  the  Japanese  car  market, 
both  here  and  in  Japan." 

They  have  been  unsuccessful.  Be- 
cause Lake  is  an  American  business, 
the  playing  field  has  not  been  as  open 
and  as  friendly  for  them  as  some  arti- 
cles would  indicate.  What  they  experi- 
enced is  interesting. 

Mr.  Keller  writes: 
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United  States-based  Japanese  car  manu- 
facturing purchasing  people  have  often 
treated  our  people  rudely  or  unprofessional- 
ly.  and  were  uninterested  in  what  our  com- 
pany could  do  for  them. 

In  Japan,  they  were  treated  better  by 
members  of  the  Japanese  automobile  manu- 
facturers. However,  the  Japanese  were  pro- 
tected by  MITI  [Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry]  and  MITI  was  openly 
arrogant  and  abrasive  and  inferred  that 
American  companies  and  products  are  infe- 
rior. 

Slowly  our  small  companies  are 
being  squeezed  out  while,  according  to 
Mr.  Keller: 

The  Japanese  car  manufacturers  show  fa- 
voritism to  Japanese  auto  parts  suppliers. 
Because  of  size— these  are  large  companies 
doing  the  squeezing— and  financial 
strengths  they  will  soon  own  a  major  share 
of  the  United  States  auto  parts  supply  busi- 
nesses. 

D  1630 

What  Mr.  Keller  is  asking  for  is  not 
protectionism  but  for  us,  the  Congress, 
to  address  this  problem.  He  cites  the 
effects  of  States  offering  free  land  and 
extensive  tax  incentives  to  entice  a 
Japanese  supplier  base  to  locate  in 
their  States.  He  said,  "Because  of  fa- 
voritism they  will  thrive  in  the  United 
States." 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Keller  states,  "We 
will  suffer  a  loss  of  size  and  strength 
of  the  United  States  auto  parts  indus- 
try as  we  know  it." 

His  letter  is  prophetic.  A  story  in  the 
Washington  Post,  May  8  illustrates 
the  Lake  Center  Industries  story 
about  auto  parts  manufacturers  enti- 
tled "Japanese  Capturing  Another 
Segment  of  United  States  Auto 
Market:  Parts— Pressure  Increases  on 
Domestic  Manufacturers." 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  8.  1988] 

Japanese  Capturing  Another  Segment  of 

United  States  Auto  Market:  Parts 

(By  Warren  Brown) 

Detroit.— The  third  Japanese  invasion  of 
the  American  auto  market  is  under  way. 

Phase  one  was  launched  with  exports, 
mass  numbers  of  cars  and  trucks  sent  here 
for  American  consumption. 

The  second  wave  came  with  Japanese  auto 
companies  actually  moving  their  production 
facilities  to  U.S.  shores. 

And  now,  as  radio  commentator  Paul 
Harvey  might  say,  the  Japanese  are  ready 
to  complete  what  could  be  "the  rest  of  the 
story." 

With  the  same  stunning  growth  that  ac- 
companied phases  one  and  two,  the  Japa- 
nese are  capturing  yet  another  segment  of 
the  American  auto  scene— the  lucrative 
parts  business.  Some  150  Japanese  auto 
parts  companies  are  making  components  in 
the  United  States  today,  nearly  triple  the 
number  producing  goods  here  in  January 
1984. 

By  1990,  many  auto  industry  analysts  and 
officials  believe,  about  300  Japanese  auto 
parts  makers  will  be  turning  out  engine  and 
transmission  parts,  heating  and  cooling 
components,  tires  and  other  automotive 
equipment  in  such  states  as  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Those  parts  will  be  in  addition  to  myriad 
automotive  components  that  will  continue 


moving  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  And  that  means 
even  greater  pressure  for  domestic  auto 
parts  suppliers,  squeezed  out  of  the  Japa- 
nese parts  market  overseas  and  threatened 
by  increasingly  cost-  and  quality-conscious 
U.S.  auto  makers  at  home. 

"Clearly,  what  you  have  here  is  a  shifting 
of  automotive  capitcity  from  Japan  to  North 
America,"  said  Christopher  Bates,  director 
of  policy  analysis  for  the  New  Jersey-based 
Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. "This  is  a  dangerous  trend."  he  said, 
particularly  for  domestic  parts  suppliers 
that  are  being  set  upon  from  both  sides. 

MEMA  represents  nearly  800  U.S.  parts 
manufacturers,  most  of  them  privately 
owned. 

For  many  of  the  Japanese  parts  makers 
coming  ashore,  the  immediate  goal  is  to 
supply  Mazda  Motor  Corp.,  Toyota  Motor 
Corp..  Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd..  Honda  Motor 
Co.  Ltd.  and  other  Japanese  auto  companies 
that,  separately  and  in  joint  ventures  with 
American  car  producers,  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  nearly  two  million  cars 
and  trucks  annually  in  the  United  States  by 
1990. 

But  the  goals  of  the  transplanted  Japa- 
nese parts  makers  go  beyond  serving  their 
traditional  clients. 

Their  ultimate  goal  is  to  take  the  biggest 
possible  piece  of  the  nation's  $200  billion 
auto-parts  business.  That  means  selling 
parts  for  every  new  vehicle  manufactured 
and  sold  in  the  United  States,  providing 
items  from  chemicals  to  hardware  to  keep 
those  machines  running  and  looking  good 
long  after  they  have  left  dealers'  show- 
rooms. 

Indeed,  parts  ring  up  bigger  numbers  than 
the  sales  of  the  vehicles  themselves,  which 
accounted  for  $175.2  billion  in  revenue  in 
the  U.S.  market  in  1987,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufactur- 
ers Association  of  the  United  States  Inc. 

Vehicle  parts  come  in  two  basic  catego- 
ries—parts made  for  original  equipment 
manufacturers,  known  in  industry  parlance 
as  OEM  parts,  and  parts  made  for  the  after- 
market.  The  latter  group  includes  replace- 
ment and  equipment  added  after  the  car  is 
purchased. 

In  dollar  terms,  the  biggest  sales  in  the 
auto  parts  industry  is  in  the  aftermarket, 
valued  at  about  $130  billion  by  analysts  at 
the  Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories  Asso- 
ciation in  Lanham,  Md.  Those  same  analysts 
put  an  estimated  $70  billion  tag  on  the 
OEM  market,  where  there  is  tremendous 
pressure  from  vehicle  manufacturers  and  as- 
semblers to  hold  down  supplier  prices. 

The  Japanese  parts  suppliers  are  not 
alone  in  their  migration  to  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  the  most  visible  mem- 
bers of  those  importing  parts,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  Japanese  auto 
makers  in  America. 

The  penetration  of  Japanese  parts  suppli- 
ers here  is  stoking  the  fires  of  protectionism 
while,  at  the  same  time,  changing  the  way 
all  vehicle  manufacturers  and  their  suppli- 
ers do  business  in  this  country.  The  events 
also  are  raising  questions  about  the  practice 
of  using  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  money  to 
lure  foreign  manufacturers  to  states  and  lo- 
calities where,  sometimes,  competitive 
native  U.S.  businesses  go  begging  for  gov- 
ernment assistance. 

The  eagerness  of  the  states  to  attract  new 
companies,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  evident 
in  a  687-page  tome  called  "Directly  of  Incen- 
tives for  Business  Investment  and  Develop- 
ment in  the  United  States."  which  gives  a 


state-by-state  breakdown  of  an  estimated 
$300  billion  in  incentives  and  tax  breaks 
available  for  companies  willing  to  jump 
their  borders. 

Japanese  auto  parts  companies,  like  their 
brethren  car  makers,  have  made  expert  use 
of  the  txjok.  Mazda,  for  example,  received 
$120  million  in  government  incentives  to 
build  its  new  $550  million  plant  in  Flat 
Rock.  Mich.,  where  it  started  auto  produc- 
tion in  September  1987. 

Japanese  parts  plants  coming  into  Michi- 
gan and  surrounding  states  to  service  Mazda 
also  are  receiving  a  bundle  of  incentives,  al- 
though exact  amounts  are  hard  to  deter- 
mine. 

But  the  governments'  generosity  is  caus- 
ing chargin  among  U.S.  auto  parts  makers, 
who  say  that  no  comparable  funding  is 
available  to  help  them  do  business,  in  Japan 
or,  indeed,  to  help  them  compete  against 
the  newcomers  in  the  United  States. 

"American  parts  companies  are  seeing  red 
as  their  tax  dollars  are  used  to  lure  and  sub- 
sidize their  foreign  competitors  and  give 
them  unnatural  cost  advantages,"  said 
Linda  J.  Hoffman,  a  vice  president  for  the 
Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories  Associa- 
tion. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  inves- 
tigative arm  of  Congress,  studied  those 
charges  and  reported  in  March  that  domes- 
tic auto  parts  makers  "have  some  valid  con- 
cerns" about  governmental  assistance  to  for- 
eign competitors.  But  the  report  concluded 
that  U.S.  businesses  "receiveci  the  greatest 
percentage"  of  available  incentives,  al- 
though Japanese  companies  are  getting  an 
increasing  share. 

U.S.  parts  suppliers  are  not  convinced. 

"Independent  studies  show,  and  Japan's 
car  manufacturers  know,  that  there  are 
highly  competitive  U.S.  manufacturers  in 
every  automotive  product  category."  said 
William  F.  Busker,  president  of  the  Muske- 
gon Products  Division  of  the  Goetse  Corp. 
of  America,  which  makes  precision  engine 
parts. 

But  Japanese-affiliated  auto  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  tend  to  buy  key  compo- 
nents, such  as  engine  and  drive-train  kits, 
only  from  Japanese  suppliers  who  are  pro- 
ducing components  in  Japan  or  in  the 
United  States,  Busker  said.  That  means 
American  auto  parts  companies  often  are 
excluded  from  critical  research-and-develop- 
ment  programs  involved  in  the  design  and 
engineering  of  new  Japanese  cars,  he  said. 

The  upshot?  "Japans  lock  on  its  original 
equipment  markets  virtually  eliminates  U.S. 
parts  manufacturers  from  participating  in 
the  global  aftermarket  where  Japanese  cars 
dominate,"  Busker  said. 

That  alleged  lockout  is  causing  a  loss  of 
business  and  jobs  for  American  parts 
makers,  according  to  Busker  and  others. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  union  believes 
that  the  transplanted  Japanese  parts  suppli- 
ers and  vehicle  manufacturers  could  wipe 
out  100.000  U.S.  jobs  by  1990.  The  GAO. 
using  a  different  set  of  assumptions,  says 
that  45.000  jobs  could  be  scrapped. 

Further  loss  could  come  from  another  di- 
rection. 

The  Big  Three  auto  makers  in  the  United 
States— General  Motors  Corp.,  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.— all  have  relation- 
ships with  Japanese  and  European  parts 
suppliers  and  are  exploring  the  possibility 
of  establishing  others.  Like  the  Japanese 
auto  makers,  they,  too.  want  the  highest- 
quality  components  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Some  of  those  mating's  are  long-term 
and  intertwined,  such  as  the  nearly  20-year 
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•out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  or  out 
of  an  altruistic  sense  they  wanted  to  help 
Americans",  says  Tennessee  Senator  Jim 
Sasser.  "They  did  it  to  get  around  import 
quotas." 
It  further  states: 

That  wont  stop  governors  in  Tennesee 
and  other  states  from  wooing  the  Japanese 
in  hopes  that  they  will  build  factories  in 
their  towns— a  campaign  that  critics  say. 
uses  taxpayer  dollars  to  subsidize  America  s 
economic  competitors.  With  or  without  sub- 
sidies. Japanese  companies  are  using  their 
rising  yen  to  turn  themselves  into  the  politi- 
cal equivalent  of  defense  contractors.  By 
sprinkling  their  plants  thoughout  the 
nation,  they  make  foreign  investment  a 
local- jobs  issue. 

Its  not  just  American  factories  that 
Japan  is  using  its  money  for  in  this  decade 
At  last  count,  the  Japanese  had  nearly  $110 
billion  invested  in  corporate  stocks,  bonds, 
government  securities  and  real  estate  in  the 
U  S  It  further  states  that  in  the  purchase 
of  companies  the  yen  is  becoming  a  takeover 
tool  The  article  lists  acquisitions  it  but  this 
is  not  a  complete  list.  How  could  it  be?  Ac- 
quisitions are  occurring  at  an  ever  increas- 
ing rate.  Firestone  and  CBS  Records  are  ex- 
amples American  companies  purchased  by 
the  Japanese. 

I  want  to  emphasize— we  are  talking  about 
jobs  for  many  Americans  in  all  the  50  states. 
To  put  the  trade  deficit  in  perspective  we 
need  to  know  how  many  jobs  are  lost  in  the 
trade  imbalance.  The  U.S.  Chamber  esti- 
mates that  for  every  $1  billion  in  trade  con- 
verts to  22,500  jobs. 

So  regardless  of  how  we  appear  to  im- 
prove and  quote  our  labor  statistics,  we  are 
losing  jobs  when  it  is  not  necessary.  We 
must  improve  our  industrial  base.  I  would 
much  rather  have  Americans  working  than 
receiving  food  stamps.  i..  .u 

We  have  always  regarded  its  as  a  birth- 
right for  Americans  to  be  free  to  use  their 
ingenuity  in  pursuit  of  their  dreams.  Today 
the  government  is  holding  the  arms  of 
Americans  so  they  cannot  fight  while  they 
are  being  punched  with  bad  government 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  what  I  am 
really  saying  throughout  all  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  one-sided  deal. 
There  is  no  reciprocity.  American  com- 
panies cannot  go  to  Japan.  American 
goods  cannot  enter  Japan  with  the 
freedom  that  they  can  come  into  this 
country.  Right  now  our  special  trade 
representative.  Ambassador  Clayton 
Yeutter  is  having  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty just  trying  to  open  the  door  m 
Japan  to  our  citrus  fruit,  our  grape- 
fruit, and  to  our  beef.  Beef  over  there 
is  now  selling  for  nearly  $40  a  pound 
for  steak,  and  they  will  not  allow 
American  beef  in  there  to  compete  in 
the  open  market. 

An  orange  in  Japan  costs  $3  for  one 
single  orange,  and  they  will  not  allow 
American  citrus  fruit  in  there  to  com- 
pete. ^  . 
It  is  an  unfair  one-way  street  and 
this  is  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  to 
the  American  public. 


Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous  consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative    program    and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Campbell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuARiNi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to:  ^„„ 

Mr.  KoLBE,  after  roUcall  No.  130,  on 
H.R. 4471,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  LOTT. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Craig. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

MR.  Rangel. 
Mr.  KiLDEE. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Obey. 


there's  the  matter  of  motive, 
didn't   come   to   Tennessee 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  15,  1988, 
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and  ending  on  May  21.  1988.  as  "National 
Rural  Health  Awareness  Week." 


Mrs. 


ADJOURNMENT 
BENTLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,     I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  May  13,  1988,  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3609.  A  letter  from  the  General  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Plan- 
ning and  Development.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  "Community  Development 
Programs:  State  Reports  1988":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  ami  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

3610.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  7-177.  "Tenant  Assistance 
Program  Low- Yield  Cooperative  Association 
Amendment  Temporary  Act  of  1988,"  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  1-233(0(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3611.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  7-178.  "Personal  Property 
Tax  Amendment  Act  of  1986  Clarification 
Amendment  Act  of  1988."  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3612.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  reports  of  political 
contributions  by  Charles  A.  Gargano,  of 
New  York.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the  Republic 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago:  Jeffrey  Davidow.  of 
Virginia,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the  Republic 
of  Zambia,  and  members  of  their  families, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3613.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  transmitting  the  agen- 
cy's annual  report  of  its  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1987,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3614.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  entitled, 
"The  Pour  City  Pilot  Program  Narcotics 
Traffickers  Deportation  Act,  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986— One  Year  Evaluation," 
pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  1103  note;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3615.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  accomplishments  under 
the  Airport  Improvement  Program,  fiscal 
year  1987,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app.  2220: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HEFNER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  4586.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes:  (Rept.  100-620).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FAZIO:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  4587.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  100-621).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  447.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  4567.  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  100-622).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  4586.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction   for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
H.R.  4587.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,   1989,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  UPTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vander  Jact): 
H.R.  4588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Raritan  to 
the  city  of  Grand  Haven,  MI.  for  use  as  a 
maritime  museum  and  display:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  4589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  military  as- 
sistance to  certain  civilian  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  enhance  their  ability  to  detect 
and  interdict  the  unlawful  transport  of  con- 
trolled substances  across  the  international 
boundaries  of  the  United  States:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  4590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  life  imprison- 
ment or  the  death  penalty  for  certain  drug 
trafficking  offenses:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Huckaby  and  Mr. 

FUSTER): 

H.R.  4591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uranium 

Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978; 

jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Williams,    Mr.    Ford   of    Michigan, 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Owens  of 


New  York,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.    Martinez.    Mr.    Gaydos,    Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Jeffords): 
H.R.  4592.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Institute 
of  Peace  through  fiscal  year  1991.  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    GREGG    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Archer.    Mr.    Crane.    Mr.    Frenzel. 
Mr.    Brown   of   Colorado,    and   Mr. 
McCollum): 
H.R.  4593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  the  cov- 
erage of  individuals  by  private  long-term 
health  care  insurance;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  smd  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  4594.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972,  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
display  of  U.S.S.  Monitor  artifacts  at  a  suit- 
able site  in  coastal  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Kildee): 
H.R.  4595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional, optional  indicator  for  making  avail- 
able extended  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  under  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployed  Compensation  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  4596.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mississip- 
pi River  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    McCANDLESS   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Marlenee): 
H.R.  4597.  A  bill  to  transfer  a  parcel  of 
land  located  in  Riverside  County,  CA:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  4598.  A  bill  to  permit  claims  to  be 
brought    against    the    U.S.    Postal    Service 
based  on  the  loss,  miscarriage,  or  negligent 
transmission  of  letters  and  certain  other 
postal  matter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.   4599.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Public 
Health  Sen'ice  Act  with  respect  to  providing 
nursing  practitioners  for  underserved  areas, 
population  groups,  and  medical  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  4600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  require  that  costs  of  imported 
natural  gas  be  passed  through  to  consumers 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  costs  are  passed 
through  for  domestically  produced  gas:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Parris.  and  Ms.  Oakar): 
H.J.  Res.  568.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the    period    beginning   July    25,    1988,    and 
ending  July  31,  1988,  as  "National  Week  of 
Recognition  and  Remembrance   for  Those 
Who  Served  in  the  Korean  War":   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.  Con.  Res.  300.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  give  high  priority  to 
pursuing   acceptance   by   both   the   United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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Res. 
the 


By  Mr. 

H.  Con. 
recognizing 
struction  work*s 
defense  of  Wak ; 
by  Japan  duriiig 
1941:  to  the 
Civil  Service. 
By  Mr 

H.   Res 
duties  and 
House  of 
agreed  to. 


PA  CKARD: 


301.  Concurrent  resolution 

heroic  acts  of  civilian  con- 

who  participated  in  the 

Island  during  its  invasion 

December  8  through  23, 

Cojnmittee  on  Post  Office  and 

PC  LEY: 


446. 
pri' 


Resolution  relating  to  the 

ileges  of  Members  of  the 

considered   and 


Repi  "sentatives: 


Under  claus  s 
rials  were  prpsented 
follows: 


MEMORIALS 

4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
and  referred  as 


370.  By  the 
House  of 
wealth  of 
ing  the  criteria 
of  the  cost  of 
ments  for 
Committee  on 

371.  Also, 
resentatives  of 
sylvania,  relative 
Vietnam  Womrn 
mittee  on  Hous ; 

372.  Also 
resentatives  of 
sylvania,  relati'  e 
of  farmers  irim 
diesel  fuel:  to 
Means. 


SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
(s  of  the  Common- 

relative  to  expand- 

for  Medicaid  reimbursement 
community  living  arrange- 
who  have  autism:  to  the 
1  Inergy  and  Commerce, 
norial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
:he  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
to  the  establishment  of  a 
s  Memorial:  to  the  Corn- 
Administration. 

of  the  House  of  Rep- 

the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 

to  restoring  the  exemption 

_...  payment  of  the  tax  on 

he  Committee  on  Ways  and 


pers(  ns 


me  norial 


bills  and 

rIsolutions 


PRIV  ATE 


Under  clause 

Mr 

4601)  for  the 
Committee  on 


GINGR  CH 
r  ;lief 


ADDIT  [ONAL 


clai  se 
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Iflr. 


^[r 


IM- 


Under 
sors  were 
olutions  as 
H.R.  495:  Mr 
H.R.    1516: 

CEU.I. 

H.R. 1620 

H.R. 1770 

H.R.  2231: 
and  Mr.  Coeu|o 

H.R.  2532 
GuAHiNi.  and 

H.R.  2640: 
Houghton, 
Dixon,    Mr 
HuTTO,  and 

H.R.  2750: 

POGLIETTA, 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 
H.R.  2895: 
H.R.  3010: 
H.R.  3064: 
H.R.  3119: 
H.R.  3133: 
H.R.   3250: 

Mr.  Rahall, 
H.R.  3392: 
H.R.  3526: 

Johnson  of 

Mr.  RoBiNsoi 

Mr.  GiNGRICT  . 

H.R.  3565; 
H.R.  3654: 
H.R.  3769: 
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1  of  rule  XXII. 

introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
of  Fiona  McLeod;  to  the 
he  Judiciary. 


SPONSORS 

4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
ad|ed  to  public  bills  and  res- 


f^llows: 

.  Johnson  of  South  Dalcota. 
lilr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Torri- 


Nfr.  Weber. 
i:  V.  iss  Schneider. 
^  r.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jontz, 


Parris,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
At.  Lantos. 

Horton,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 

Young    of    Florida,  Mr. 

Gallegly,    Mr.    Nagle,  Mr. 
McHugh. 

Miller  of  California.  Mr. 

RoDiNO.  Mr.  LaPalce.  and 


14r. 


KONNYU. 
CONTE. 

Upton. 
.  Olin. 
.. .  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.   Gallo.   Mr.  Stangeland, 
Lent,  and  Mr.  Lujan. 

Boxer  and  Mr.  Packard. 

ylr.  Stump,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr. 

South  Dakota.  Mr.  Schuette, 

Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Jontz.  and 

1  Ir.  Schuette. 
1  Jrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Ar.  Foglietta  and  Mr.  Stokes. 


Mr 
Mr 
I>[r 
Itr 

llr. 


Ilr 
I  Irs. 


H.R.  3788:  Miss  Schneider  and  Mr.  Faunt- 

ROY. 

H.R.  3794:  Mr.  Hutto  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
H.R.  3840:  Mr.  Lipinski. 
H.R.  3892:  Mr.  Coble  and  Mr.  Lantos. 
H  R.  3964:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  De- 
Fazio.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Beil- 
enson,  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Bilbray,  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr  Udall.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Pa- 
netta.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr  St  Germain,  Miss  Schneider,  Mr.  Huck- 
aby.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Schumer.  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H  R.  4011:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Gekas  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
and  Mr.  Solomon. 
H.R.  4014:  Mr.  Konnyu. 
H.R.  4036:  Mr.  McHugh. 
H.R.  4042:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Stark. 
H.R.  4072:  Mr.  Borski. 
H.R.  4074:  Mr.  Tallon. 
H.R.  4101:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  and  Mrs. 
Roukema. 

H.R.  4115:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr  Manton,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Kolbe.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Fawell. 
and  Mr.  Emerson. 
H.R.  4188:  Mr.  Flake  and  Mr.  Oilman. 
H.R.  4198:  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Ritter.  and  Mr. 
Brooks.  ,^    ,    ^, 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  4297:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Foglietta,  and  Mr. 
Darden. 

H.R.  4314:  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  4317:  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mrs.  Bentley,  and 
Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  4335:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr. 
Rose,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4338:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 
H.R.  4357:  Mr.  Solomon. 
H.R.  4372:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Foglietta,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

HR.  4426:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4432:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Sunia.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Calif or- 


Carolina,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California. 

H.R.  4543:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Bates,  and 
Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Visclosky. 
Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Nowak. 
H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Kolbe.  and 
Mr.  MacKay. 

H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Traficant.  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  Appu:gate.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson. 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Grant. 

H.J.  Res.  559:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.J.  Res.  564:  Mr.  Hayes  of  IllinoU.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Beilenson,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.J.  Res.  565:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  126:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Parris.  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 

H.  Con.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 
H.  Con.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Callahan,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Holloway, 
Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Leland,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Ireland.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Swindall.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Pursell. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr. 

BlAGGI. 

H.    Con.    Res.    298:    Mr.    Schuette,    Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 


nia.  -, 

H.R.  4498:  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Gephardt,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  4526:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Jontz.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
170  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council.  New  York.  NY.  relative 
to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  3436.  the  Medicare 
Long  Term  Home  Care  Catastrophic  Protec- 
tion Act;  which  was  referred  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1801 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida: 
—Page  61.  line  3.  strike  "and"  at  the  end. 

Page  61.  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  "title" 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  7.  and 
insert  "title:  and". 

Page  61.  after  line  6.  insert  the  following: 


"(I)(i)  identifying  each  clearinghouse  with 
respect  to  which  assistance  is  provided 
under  section  405(a)(9)  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year: 

"(ii)  describing  the  activities  carried  out 
by  such  clearinghouse  in  such  fiscal  year: 

"(iii)  specifying  the  types  and  amounts  of 
assistance  (other  than  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 405(a)(9))  received  by  such  clearing- 
house in  such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(iv)  specifying  the  number  and  types  of 
missing   children   cases   handled   (and   the 


number  of  such  cases  resolved)  by  such 
clearinghouse  in  such  fiscal  year  and  sum- 
marizing the  circumstances  of  each  such 
case.",  and 

Page  63.  line  8.  strike  "and"  at  the  end. 

Page  63.  line  12,  strike  "consent"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end. 
and  insert  "consent:  and". 

Page  63.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following: 

"(9)  to  establish  or  operate  statewide 
clearinghouses  to  assist  in  locating  and  re- 
covering missing  children.". 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  9,  1988) 
EFFECTIVE  ARMS  CONTROL 


PRAYER 

the  Reverend  Rich- 
D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 


help  us  to  see  Him  who  is 

so  easily  become  victims 

making  the  parameters 

>nly  what  we  can  see  and 

e.  It  is  so  much  easier, 

_  what  we  see— so  much 

.  seriously  the  material— 

—the  possible.  Forgive  us, 

our  lives— confining 

reducing     our     options. 

to  open  our  minds  and 

—eternal  realities,  to 

God  for  whom  the  im- 

„.  Help  us,  like  Moses 

the  Pharoah's  might, 

who  see  beyond  the  hori- 
ijmitless  possibilities  in  the 
in  the  name  of  whose 
Amen. 


APPOII  TMENT 
PRESIE  ENT 


OF  ACTING 
PRO  TEMPORE 


PRI  SIDING 


OFFICER.  The 
.  read  a  communication 
from  the  President  pro 

Stennis]. 

ive  clerk  read  the  follow- 


U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
I  Washington,  DC,  May  12,  1988. 


provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
ig  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
the  Honorable  Bob  Graham, 
the  State  of  Florida,  to  per- 
of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

GRAHAM  thereupon  assumed 
Acting  President  pro  tem- 


REC  OGNITION 
Mi  lJORITY 


OF  THE 
LEADER 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
majority  leader  is  recog 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,   the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Shultz,  the  National  Securi- 
ty Advisor,  General  Powell,  and  other 
administration  officials  are  in  Geneva 
today  to  try  and  resolve  differences 
which   have  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
INF  Treaty.  These  differences  are  the 
result  as  has  been  reported  by  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  of  Soviet  actions 
which  contradict  previously  agreed-to 
aspects    of    the    onsite    verification 
regime.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Soviets 
will     retract     their     objections     and 
remove  these  obstacles  to  the  verifica- 
tion system.  The  ball  is  in  the  court  of 
the    Soviet    leadership.    We    have    to 
stand  firm  on  this  jnatter.  The  Soviets 
cannot  realistically  expect  us  to  now 
compromise     away     decisions     which 
have     already     been     negotiated     or 
should    have    been    negotiated    and 
closed  between  the  two  parties.  The 
disputes  raises  some  questions  about 
the   reliability   of   Soviet   negotiating 
practices.  A  central  feature  of  the  INF 
Treaty  is  its  verification  system.  This 
is  a  historic  breakthrough  providing 
for  onsite  inspection.  Our  NATO  allies 
support  the  approval  of  the  treaty,  as 
it  was  formulated  and  agreed  to.  This 
was  a  key  finding  of  a  Senate  delega- 
tion trip  to  five  NATO  capitals  which  I 
led  in  February  of  this   year.   I   am 
today  releasing  the  delegations  report 
on  the  results  of  that  trip. 

Mr.  President,  our  NATO  allies  sup- 
port the  INF  Treaty,  just  as  I  do,  and 
the  treaty  is  a  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  alliance  in  standing  together  in 
the  face  of  the  Soviet  SS-20  deploy- 
ments. It  is  a  testimony  to  steadfast- 
ness among  the  NATO  partners  in  the 
face  of  very  strong  Soviet  pressure  and 
the  activities  of  left-wing  political 
movements  in  various  NATO  countries 
to  derail  NATO's  INF  deployment 
strategy.  The  alliance  needs  to  contin- 
ue to  stand  fast  at  a  time  when  there 
appears  to  be  a  last  Sovi.^t  effort  to 
walk  away  from  provisions  of  the 
agreement. 

I  have  said  in  the  past,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  INF  agreement  could 
be  the  beginning  or  it  could  be  the  end 
of  arms  control.  If  the  verification 
system  is  sound,  if  it  stands  the  test  of 
time,  and  if  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  and  if  we  are  walking  into  it 
with  our  eyes  open  and  positive  that 
we  have  left  no  stones  unturned  in 
being  sure  that  there  is  not  something 
that  really  needs  fixing,  then  negotia- 
tions for  future  treaties  will  be  given 
an  added  chance  of  support  and  suc- 


cess. But  if  now,  when  we  are  just  on 
the  verge  of  approval  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  we  should  allow  its  verification 
provisions  to  be  unraveled  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, or  allow  them  to  be  in  some  way 
defective  because  of  lack  of  perspicui- 
ty and  diligence  on  our  own  negotia- 
tors' part,  then  the  prospects  for 
sound  future  arms  control  agreements 
will  be  dismal,  very  dismal  indeed. 

It  is  clear  that  unambiguous,  effec- 
tive onsite  verification  is  needed  not 
only  for  this  INF  agreement,  but  also 
for  agreements  on  conventional  forces 
in  the  European  theater— an  area  to 
which  the  NATO  alliance  is  now 
giving  top  priority,  and  certainly  with 
respect  to  any  START  Treaty  that 
might  be  at  some  point  possible.  My 
delegation  found  that  the  Europeans 
put  the  conventional  arms  imbalance 
in  Europe  at  the  top  of  the  alliance's 
priority  list  for  resolution  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  done  a 
very  workmanlike  and  thorough  job  in 
examining     the     provisions     of     this 

trc3.ty. 

The  three  committee  chairmen  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  work:  Sena- 
tor Pell,  Senator  Nunn,  and  Senator 
BOREN.  These  chairmen  and  I  agreed 
from   the   beginning   of   this   process 
that  all  issues  which  fall  within  the 
expertise  of  all  three  committees  had 
to  be  examined  and  closed  before  the 
treaty  would  be  called  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  full  Senate.  So  that 
judgment  has  proved  correct,  in  light 
of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  on 
the  definition  of  weapon  systems  cov- 
ered, problems  in  connection  with  fu- 
turistic   technologies,    and    questions 
that  have  arisen  on  the  issues  of  verifi- 
cation systems  now  in  the  treaty,  and 
being  developed  by  the  two  parties,  as 
well    as    verification    capabilities    for 
exotic,  future  weapons  systems.  If  the 
Senate  had  rushed  in  and  approved 
the  treaty,  say,  a  month  ago,  and  then 
discovered  these  ambiguities  and  con- 
tradictions, the  level  of  confidence  of 
the  country   in  our  ability   to  reach 
good,  solid  agreements  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, fully  protective  of  United  States 
interests,  would  have  plummeted.  The 
Senate  would  have  been  criticized  for 
rushing  to  approval  before  thoroughly 
examining   the   terms   of   the   agree- 
ment. The  cloud  which  would  have 
been   cast   over   our   processes  would 
surely  have  a  major,  adverse  effect  on 
the   success   of   future   arms   control 
agreements    being    approved   by    this 
body. 
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I  not  only  congratulate  the  chair- 
men of  these  committees  but  I  also 
congratulate  the  Republican  leader- 
ship and  the  Republican  members  of 
these  committees  who  have  joined 
with  the  chairmen  in  examining  the 
treaty  so  carefully  and  in  taking  a 
solid,  unified,  bipartisan  position  to 
the  effect  that  these  problems  have  to 
be  rectified  and  corrected  before  the 
Senate  should  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  I  am  re- 
leasing today  concludes  that  public 
opinion  in  the  alliance  must  be  in- 
formed and  educated  about  the  needs 
of  the  alliance  for  good  arms  control 
agreements  that  enhance  our  mutual 
security.  "The  delegation  strongly  be- 
lieves that  NATO's  efforts  in  the  field 
of  public  explanation  and  persuasion 
must  be  coordinated  fully.  .  .  ."I  note 
that  Secretary  Shultz  will  brief  the 
allies  after  his  current  discussions  in 
Geneva  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  I  commend  the  administration 
for  its  efforts  in  consulting  and  coordi- 
nating with  our  European  partners. 

If  the  Soviets  remain  intransigent  in 
the  backsliding  that  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed regarding  verification,  then  the 
alliance  must  carefully  and  fully 
inform  Western  constituencies  of  this 
fact,  and  effectively  persuade  our 
people  of  the  continued  need  to  stand 
firm  until  the  agreement  is  sound  as  I 
think  it  will  be.  As  this  report  conclud- 
ed, regarding  our  discussions  with 
NATO  leaders,  there  was  a  "clear  con- 
sensus that  arms  control  agreements, 
including  a  START  agreement,  should 
be  concluded  when,  and  only  when, 
issues  in  dispute  have  been  satisfacto- 
rily negotiated,  and  should  not  be  ne- 
gotiated under  the  pressure  of  artifi- 
cial deadlines.  Likewise,  when  and  if  a 
sound  agreement  is  in  sight,  there 
should  be  no  undue  delay  in  conclud- 
ing it.  But  the  important  thing  is  that 
it  be  a  good  agreement— not  dictated 
by  calendar  deadlines,  not  dictated  by 
election  year  politics." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADERS  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Republican  leader  be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  During  that  period.  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  therein  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  on  his 
statement.  He  is  absolutely  right  in 
stressing  verification  aspects  of  the 
INF  Treaty.  The  INF  Treaty  does  not 
do  very  much  in  reducing  nuclear 
weapons  on  either  side.  That  is  not  the 
significant  part.  The  significant  part  is 
the  precedent  that  it  provides  in  pro- 
viding meticulous  and  thorough  verifi- 
cation. If  that  is  going  to  be  changed.  I 
think  it  does  change  the  attractiveness 
and  the  consideration  by  the  Senate 
on  ratifying  that  treaty. 

So  I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  stressing  that 
point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  statement. 


HOW  WOMEN  ARE  GREATLY 
IMPROVING  THE  U.S.  MILITARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  now  has  more  women  in  the 
active  duty,  uniformed  military  service 
of  our  country  than  any  country  in 
the  world.  There  has  been  a  spectacu- 
lar increase  in  the  last  20  years. 
Twenty  years  ago  women  constituted 
barely  1  percent  of  our  U.S.  military 
forces.  Today  they  represent  10.3  per- 
cent, more  than  220.000  strong. 

During  this  period  of  female  recruit- 
ing, the  U.S.  military  has  improved  by 
every  objective  criteria.  The  education 
attainment  of  today's  military  is  the 
best  ever.  A  high  proportion  of  the 
military  has  graduated  from  high 
school.  Intelligence  scores  of  military 
personnel  also  surpass  any  on  record. 
The  discipline  and  morale  of  the 
troops  has  also  sharply  improved  as 
measured  by  the  far  better  records  on 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  AWOL 
(absence-without-leave].  In  every  one 
of  these  categories.  U.S.  female  mili- 
tary personnel  surpass  male  military 
personnel  and  elevate  the  overall  aver- 
age. 

So  far  women  have  not  achieved  the 
rank  status  of  men.  Only  a  very  few 
have  been  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral or  rear  admiral  rank.  There  are 
three  reasons  for  this.  One  is  because 
women  have  represented  such  a  small 
proportion  of  the  services  until  recent- 
ly. It  takes  years  for  military  person- 
nel to  work  their  way  into  the  top 
command  of  the  military. 

Until  the  1970's  women  represented 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  military  person- 
nel. Since  there  are  now  about  10 
times  as  high  a  proportion  of  women 
in  the  military  as  in  the  late  1960's,  we 
should  expect  more  to  advance  to  top 
rank  in  the  future. 

Second,  women  have  only  lately 
begun  to  attend  the  service  acade- 
mies—West Point,  Annapolis,  and  the 
Air    Force    Academy— in    substantial 


numbers.  In  1987,  the  number  of 
women  in  the  academies  had  increased 
to  10.9  percent,  an  even  higher  per- 
centage than  in  the  overall  military. 
Since  such  a  high  proportion  of  top 
military  officers  come  from  the  acade- 
mies, we  can  expect  more  female  gen- 
erals and  admirals  in  the  future. 

The  third  factor  in  future  command 
positions  for  women  is  less  promising. 
Most  command  posts  require  training 
in  combat  positions.  Women's  opportu- 
nities for  serving  in  combat  positions 
are  limited,  ambiguous,  and  erratic. 
The  Defense  Department  has  said 
that  this  is  something  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide.  The  Congress  has  pro- 
vided a  statutory  directive  that  women 
in  the  military  should  serve  in  "com- 
bat support"  positions.  But  "combat 
support"  is  left  open  for  the  services 
to  define  in  their  own  way. 

Obviously,  each  of  the  services  has 
viewed  the  role  of  women  differently. 
In  the  Army,  women  constitute  10.7 
percent  of  the  total  active  duty  uni- 
formed personnel.  In  the  Navy,  they 
are  9.1  percent.  In  the  Air  Force.  12.5 
percent  are  women.  This  is  the  highest 
percentage  of  any  service.  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  lowest  percentage 
are  on  duty— only  4.9  percent. 

In  trying  to  meet  the  congressional 
directive  for  combat-related  duty  for 
women,  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  released  reports  last  Decem- 
ber and  January,  respectively.  These 
reports  dramatize  the  sharp  differ- 
ences in  the  assignment  of  women  in 
the  various  military  services. 

To  reach  a  more  consistent  position, 
the  Department  of  Defense  defined 
what  they  called  a  risk  rule.  The  serv- 
ices are  directed  to  report  back  by 
June  1  on  the  changes  in  assignment 
of  personnel  based  on  the  risk  rule. 
The  risk  rule  asserts  that  noncombat 
positions  will  be  closed  to  women 
under  these  circumstances:  Whenever 
their  risk  exposure  to  direct  combat, 
or  to  hostile  fire,  or  to  capture  are 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  risks  for 
land  or  sea  or  air  combat  units  with 
which  they  are  associated  in  a  theater 
of  operations. 

The  purpose  of  this  fUle  is  to  devel- 
op a  consistent  policy  for  all  the  serv- 
ices. The  services  must  respond  to  the 
DOD  on  their  response  to  the  new  risk 
rule  policy  by  June  1.  So  next  month 
the  Congress  will  have  a  chance  to 
review  the  way  the  services  have  com- 
plied. Here  is  the  situation  the  risk 
rule  will  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force: 

The  Army  ranks  each  assignment  to 
a  battlefield  on  what  they  call  a 
combat  probability  code.  PI  is  the 
front  line.  The  Army  considers  it  the 
most  dangerous.  Women  are  excluded. 
DOD  believes  that  this  coding  has  re- 
sulted in  excluding  women  from  too 
many  combat  support  positions  unnec- 
essarily. Does  this  mean  women  can  be 
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Although  I  was  pleased  that  Senator 
Glenn  and  Senator  Simon  were  able 
to  join  me  in  viewing  these  slides,  I 
wish  more  of  my  colleagues  could  have 
observed  the  physical  devastation 
which  FAS  causes  innocent  children. 
The  worst  part  about  FAS  is  that  it  is 
entirely  preventable. 

It  is  appropriate  that,  this  week, 
from  Mother  s  Day,  May  8,  to  May  15, 
has  been  declared  "Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome Awareness  Week."  The  purpose 
of  this  week,  as  well  as  my  legislation, 
is  to  educate  the  American  public  and 
increase  awareness  of  the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  alcohol  consumption. 
The  need  for  such  education  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  statistics: 

First,  only  57  percent  of  Americans 
under  the  age  of  45  have  even  heard  of 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome. 

Second,  at  least  5,000  babies  each 
year  suffer  the  effects  of  FAS.  As 
many  as  50,000  babies  each  year  suffer 
a  milder  form  of  alcohol-related  birth 
defect  known  as  fetal  alcohol  effects. 

Third,  it  is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
birth  defects,  and  I  repeat,  is  entirely 
preventable. 

Fourth,  it  is  characterized  by  growth 
deficiencies,  facial  abnormalities— in- 
cluding a  small  head  circumference, 
flattened  face  and  sunken  nasal 
bridge— malformed  organs  and  mental 
retardation. 

Fifth,  the  incidence  of  FAS  is  ap- 
proximately 3  per  1,000  live  births. 

Sixth,  it  costs  approximately  $15 
million  to  treat  FAS  babies.  It  costs 
$670  million  to  treat  nearly  70,000 
FAS  children  under  the  age  of  18.  It 
costs  over  $760  million  to  treat  the 
160,000  FAS  adults. 

In  the  last  2  weeks,  I  have  read  that 
a  certain  prescription  acne  medicine 
may  cause  birth  defects  when  used  by 
pregnant  mothers.  To  date,  there  have 
been  62  cases  of  birth  defects  report- 
edly due  to  this  medication.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to 
these    recent    medical    findings,    and 
many  experts  have  advocated  taking 
this  drug  completely  off  the  market.  I 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  not   for  the   purpose   of 
taking  a  position  on  this  controversy, 
but   rather   to   highlight    the   double 
standard  that  is  imposed  on  alcohol- 
related  birth  defects.  The  legislation 
which  I  have  sponsored  does  not  pro- 
pose to  prohibit  the  use  of  alcohol.  It 
would    not    constrain    the    $2    billion 
which  is  spent  each  year  glamorizing 
the  use  of  alcohol.  It  merely  provides 
basic  health  information  to  consumers 
so  that  a  more  educated  choice  can  be 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  to  consume 
the  beverage.  Nevertheless,  even  this 
small  step  toward  consumer  education 
is  fought  relentlessly  by  the  alcohol 
beverage  industry. 

On  March  1,  1988,  I  offered  my  bill, 
S.  2047,  as  an  amendment  to  legisla- 
tion being  considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
was  urged  to  withdraw  that  amend- 


ment, and  I  agreed  to  do  so  based  on 
my  understanding  that  the  alcohol 
beverage  industry  would  be  strongly 
encouraged  to  examine  avenues  for 
compromise  labeling  language.  Since  I 
would  prefer  the  alcohol  beverage  in- 
dustry to  voluntarily  place  health 
warning  labels  on  their  products.  I  was 
willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 
Two  months  have  now  passed,  and  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation  have  not 
placed  a  single  proposal  on  the  negoti- 
ating table. 

Too  many  people  die  each  year  be- 
cause of  this  drug.  Too  many  innocent 
children  are  born  with  physical  and 
mental  defects  because  of  alcohol  con- 
sumption during  pregnancy.  Too  much 
money  is  spent  each  year— over  $116 
billion— in  health  care  costs  and  loss  of 
productivity  due  to  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  alcohol  abuse.  Too  much 
effort  has  been  spent  trying  to  kill 
this  modest  step  toward  educating 
American  consumers  of  some  of  the 
negative  consequences  of  alcohol 
abuse. 

Accordingly.  I  am  giving  notice  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  legislation 
that  its  time  has  come.  Nearly  80  per- 
cent of  Americans,  according  to  a 
recent  Gallup  poll,  support  health 
warning  labels  on  alcoholic  beverages. 
Over  90  organizations,  including  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  and  American 
Liver  Foundation,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving,  the  March  of  Dimes, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  Directors,  and  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  have 
endorsed  this  legislation. 

Since  there  has  been  no  effort  by 
the  alcohol  beverage  industry  to 
engage  in  productive  negotiations, 
commencing  today,  I  intend  to  exam- 
ine a  variety  of  alternatives  available 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  a  vote.  I 
thank  the  cosponsors  of  my  bill.  Sena- 
tor Glenn,  Senator  Metzenbaum.  Sen- 
ator EvANS,  Senator  Simon,  Senator 
Hatch,  Senator  Harkin,  Senator  Mat- 
suNAGA,  and  Senator  Chiles  for  their 
assistance.  I  urge  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  join  us  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
by  the  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  entitled  "Alco- 
hol Warning  Labels— for  the  Kids' 
Sake,";  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  concerning  a  scientific  panel 
which  recently  concluded  that  alcohol 
abuse  can  cause  cancer,  and  an  editori- 
al from  the  Miami  Herald  entitled 
"Label  This  Drug,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  26,  19881 

Alcohol  Warning  Labels— for  the  Kids' 

Sake 

(By  Richard  M.  Narkewicz) 

Pediatricians,  I'm  pleased  to  say,  are  un- 
commonly happy  people.  In  medical  school 
we  decided  that  careers  dedicated  to  the 
robust  health  of  children  would  ensure  wide 
smiles  for  years  to  come,  and  by  and  large 
we  were  right.  Getting  new  parents  off  to  a 
good  start  and  seeing  their  youngsters  grow 
and  prosper  are  rich  rewards. 

But  the  job  does  have  its  drawbacks.  Our 
society's  persistent  glamorization  of  alcohol, 
for  example,  takes  a  terribly  heavy— and  en- 
tirely unnecessary— toll  on  the  health  of 
American  children,  from  infancy  straight 
through  adolescence.  Portunately,  Congress 
appears  to  be  poised  this  year  to  act  in  bi- 
partisan spirit  to  protect  those  who  cannot 
protect  themselves  by  requiring  alcoholic 
beverage  manufacturers,  much  like  ciga- 
rette producers,  to  put  warning  labels  on 
their  products. 

There  is  a  crying  need.  Since  1981,  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop,  a  pedia- 
trician, has  advised  women  to  abstain  from 
drinking  during  pregnancy.  Despite  this 
warning,  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  among 
the  top  three  leading  known  causes  of  birth 
defects  with  accompanying  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Among  teenagers,  alcohol  abuse  has 
reached  epidemic  proportion.  According  to  a 
1987  report,  "Alcohol  and  Health."  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  an  estimated  30  percent,  or 
4.4  million,  adolescents  experience  negative 
consequences  of  alcohol  use,  including  poor 
school  performance,  trouble  with  parents  or 
trouble  with  the  law.  In  1986.  alcohol  re- 
mained the  most  widely  used  drug  among 
American  youth. 

On  the  highway,  that  spells  disaster  for 
too  many  families  of  too  many  of  our  pa- 
tients. Alcohol  is  still  involved  in  50  percent 
of  traffic  fatalities. 

But  now  something  is  being  done  to  help. 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R.,  S.C.)  has  intro- 
duced vital  legislation  (S.  2047)  that  would 
force  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  to 
place  on  its  products  a  series  of  rotating 
labels,  among  them: 

"WARNING:  The  Surgeon  General  has 
determined  that  the  consumption  of  this 
product,  which  contains  alcohol,  during 
pregnancy  can  cause  mental  retardation  and 
other  birth  defects." 

"WARNING:  Drinking  this  product, 
which  contains  alcohol,  impairs  your  ability 
to  drive  a  car  or  operate  heavy  machinery." 

Though  health  and  safety  organizations 
support  the  measure,  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion from  a  $70  billion  alcoholic  beverage  in- 
dustry that  spends  $2  billion  annually  on  so- 
phisticated advertisements. 

Nevertheless,  the  beer  industry  contends 
that  warning  labels  "will  act  as  a  challenge, 
taunting  adolescents  to  prove  they  can 
handle  drinking  no  matter  what  the  older 
generation  says."  The  distilled  spirits  indus- 
try argues  that  there  are  potential  health 
benefits  from  alcohol  consumption  that 
warning  labels  would  undercut. 

Common  sense  argues  otherwise— and  so 
does  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  which 
recently  completed  a  study  on  the  potential 
educational  effects  of  health  warning  labels 
on  alcoholic  beverages.  It  concluded  that 
such  labels  can  be  effective  in  increasing 
consumer  knowledge  and  can  have  an 
impact  on  consumer  behavior,  particularly 
in  combination  with  other  educational  ini- 
tiatives. 
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Pediatricians  are  convinced  that  warning 
labels,  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  na- 
tional effort  to  steer  pregnant  women  and 
children  away  from  the  peril  of  alcohol  con- 
sumption, would  work.  Shouldn't  every 
effort  be  made  to  reduce  casualties  from  al- 
cohol abuse  so  that  thousands  more  healthy 
and  happy  kids  will  be  around  to  thank  us? 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  24,  1988] 

California  Panel  Links  Alcohol  Abuse, 
Cancer 

Berkeley.  Calif..  April  23.— Alcohol  bev- 
erages can  cause  cancer  in  chronic  abusers, 
a  scientific  advisory  panel  has  concluded  in 
a  move  that  could  lead  to  health  warnings 
for  consumers. 

The  panel  members,  appointed  by  Gov. 
George  Deukmejian  (R)  to  help  implement 
Proposition  65.  agreed  unanimously  to  place 
alcoholic  beverages  on  the  list  of  chemicals 
known  to  the  state  to  cause  cancer,  thereby 
subjecting  beer,  wine  and  liquor  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  antitoxics  initiative. 

"A  strong  connection  between  alcoholic 
beverages  and  cancer  has  been  shown  in 
human  studies  involving  high  levels  of  alco- 
holic beverage  consumption."  chairman 
Wendell  Kilgore  said  in  summarizing  the 
panel's  action  Friday.  ".  .  .  We  recommend 
alcoholic  beverages  be  listed  as  carcinogen- 
ic." 

Representatives  of  the  beer,  wine  and 
liquor  industries,  who  had  strongly  resisted 
the  panel's  action,  protested  that  scientific 
studies  have  not  conclusively  proven  alco- 
holic beverages  are  carcinogenic.  "The  sci- 
ence does  not  show  that  it  causes  cancer." 
said  Michele  Corash.  a  lawyer  for  the  alco- 
holic beverage  industry.  "We're  disappoint- 
ed and  surprised  by  the  panel's  action." 

Before  deciding  what  kind  of  warnings 
will  be  required  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
California  Health  and  Welfare  Undersecre- 
tary Thomas  E.  Warriner  said  the  state  will 
conduct  its  own  analysis  to  determine  the 
level  of  consumption  likely  to  cause  cancer. 
He  emphasized  that  such  cancer  warnings 
are  likely  to  apply  only  to  heavy  drinkers. 

"I  think  for  the  average  drinker,  what 
happened  today  is  not  something  they 
should  be  particularly  concerned  about, " 
Warriner  said.  "You're  talking  about  alco- 
hol abusers.  You're  not  talking  about  the 
ordinary  person  who  drinks  wine,  beer  or 
has  a  highball  at  dinner. " 

The  action  by  the  governor's  panel  is  ap- 
parently the  first  time  a  government  agency 
in  the  United  States  has  identified  alcoholic 
beverages  as  carcinogenic.  Last  year,  the 
World  Health  Organization's  International 
Agency  for  Research  in  Cancer  announced 
it  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  but  it 
has  yet  to  release  its  findings  in  detail. 

Under  Proposition  65,  businesses  must 
warn  the  public  of  exposure  to  "significant " 
amounts  of  a  chemical  known  to  cause 
cancer  or  birth  defects.  The  panel  already 
has  identified  alcohol  as  a  substance  that 
can  cause  birth  defects— even  when  con- 
sumed in  moderate  amounts.  Warnings  for 
pregnant  women  will  be  required  in  stores, 
bars  and  restaurants  begirming  Oct.  1. 

"The  results  of  the  epidemiological  stud- 
ies clearly  demonstrate  statistically  positive 
associations  between  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
sumption and  cancer  at  the  following  sites: 
oral  cavity,  larynx,  pharynx,  esophangus. 
liver,  breast  and  rectum."  a  report  by  the 
Department  of  Health  Services  concluded. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  12,  1988] 
Label  This  Drug 

Again  this  year,  several  vacationing  col- 
lege students  fell  to  their  death  from  hotel 
balconies  while  drunk.  A  University  of 
Miami  student  killed  in  such  a  fall  this 
month  had  a  blood-alcohol  content  of  0.25 
percent— 250  percent  of  the  legal-drunk 
threshold  of  0.1.  Most  people  lose  conscious- 
ness at  0.3  percent;  death  occurs  somewhere 
between  there  and  0.5  or  0.6. 

A  new  UM  study  shows  that  37  percent  of 
its  students  drink  heavily,  meaning  that 
they  take  four  to  six  drinks  daily  or  more 
than  eight  drinks  at  once  several  times  a 
month.  Little  wonder  that  car  accidents, 
drownings,  and  suicide  are  the  leading  death 
risks  for  college-age  Americans. 

Ironically,  many  of  these  same  young 
adults  don't  smoke  cigarettes  because  they 
understand  the  health  hazards  of  tobacco. 
It's  time,  then,  to  look  to  the  shift  in  atti- 
tudes about  smoking  for  clues  to  curbing 
the  drinking  problem. 

Legislation  to  impose  cigarette-style  warn- 
ing labels  on  alcohol  products  has  biparti- 
san support  in  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
is  sought  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Education  Association, 
and  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
among  many  others.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  favored  labels  since 
1977. 

The  proposed  labels  are  simple  and  would 
rotate.  They  say: 

"The  Surgeon  General  has  determined 
that  the  consumption  of  this  product,  which 
contains  alcohol,  during  pregnancy  can 
cause  mental  retardation  and  other  birth 
defects." 

"Drinking  this  product,  which  contains  al- 
cohol, Impairs  your  ability  to  drive  a  car  or 
operate  machinery." 

"This  product  contains  alcohol  and  is  par- 
ticularly hazardous  in  combination  with 
some  drugs." 

"The  consumption  of  this  product,  which 
contains  alcohol,  can  increase  the  risk  of  de- 
veloping hypertension,  liver  disease,  and 
cancer." 

•Alcohol  is  a  drug  and  may  be  addictive." 

Among  the  potentially  dangerous  nonpre- 
scription products  that  are  sold  legally,  only 
alcohol  fails  to  carry  a  warning  to  consum- 
ers. That  failure  should  end  immediately. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  10 
weeks  ago.  the  Senate  concluded  an 
extensive  debate  on  the  issue  of  com- 
prehensive campaign  finance  reform. 
This  issue,  while  seeming  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  back  burner  until  the 
next  Congress  convenes,  is  not  at  all  in 
a  quiet  sleep.  Several  news  stories 
have  again  helped  to  highlight  the 
need  for  the  very  reforms  discussed  as 
a  part  of  S.  2. 

Less  than  a  week  ago,  former  Florida 
Governor,  Reubin  Askew  abandoned 
his  bid  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat 
currently  held  by  Senator  Chiles,  de- 
spite his  popular  lead  in  the  polls.  The 
primary  concern  expressed  at  the  time 
of  his  withdrawal  was  the  inordinate 
amount  of  time  consumed  in  raising 
money  to  run  for  office.  This  distin- 
guished  and   populsu-   public  servant 
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While  I  can  agree  that  some  refine- 
ments can  and  should  be  made  to  the 
system,  wholesale  repeal  of  the  system 
is  just  not  necessary.  One  such  refine- 
ment could  include  repeal  of  State-by- 
State  primary  spending  limits  which  is 
where  most  of  the  loopholes  have  been 
abused. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to  be 
vigilant  on  this  issue  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  pay  close  heed  to  the  oc- 
currences in  this  election  cycle.  Let  no 
one  have  any  doubt.  I  will  continue  in 
the  fight  to  see  substantial,  meaning- 
ful reform  made  in  our  system  of  cam- 
paign finance. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  now  closed. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAY  J  2,  1846:  SENATE  VOTES  TO  CO  TO  WAR 
WITH  MEXICO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  142  years 
ago  today,  on  May  12,  1846.  the  Senate 
voted,  40  to  2,  to  declare  war  upon 
Mexico. 

One  day  earlier.  President  James  K. 
Polk  had  reported  to  Congress  that 
Mexican  troops  had  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande,  into  territory  claimed  by  both 
nations,  and  attacked  a  small  detach- 
ment of  U.S.  cavalry,  killing  11  and 
capturing  the  rest.  By  this  action,  Polk 
charged  that  Mexico  had  "shed  Ameri- 
can blood  on  the  American  soil.  War 
exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself." 
The  House  responded  immediately, 
voting  174  to  14  to  declare  war.  au- 
thorizing a  $10  million  appropriation 
and  a  call  for  50.000  volunteers  to 
fight  the  war. 

While    many    northerners    opposed 
war  with  Mexico,  believing  that  the 
South  was  promoting  the  war  to  seize 
more  territory  for  the  spread  of  slav- 
ery, ironically  the  chief  opponent  of 
the  war  in  the  Senate  was  the  South's 
leading  spokesman.  South  Carolina's 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  troubled  by  the 
President's  message,  and  did  his  best 
to  slow  down  the  rush  toward  war.  He 
objected  to  the  declaration's  preamble, 
which  stated  that  war  already  existed, 
on    the    constitutional    grounds    that 
only  Congress  could  declare  war.  On 
May  12.  when  both  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Military  Affairs  Committees 
favorably  reported  the  war  bill,  Cal- 
houn and  a  few  whigs  led  the  opposi- 
tion during  the  floor  debate.  The  Gov- 
ernment's haste  had  plunged  him  into 
"a  state  of  wonder  and  deep  alarm," 
Calhoun  said.  He  feared  that  future 
Presidents  would  follow  Polk's  actions 
in  similarly  forcing  Congress  into  a 
declaration  of  war.  that  the  Nation 
was  unprepared  militarily  to  fight,  and 
that  war  with  Mexico  would  adversely 
affect  America's  relations  with  other 
nations.    But   President   Polk   clearly 
had  the  votes  on  his  side.  When  the 
vote  came,  only  two  Senators  voted  no, 
while  Calhoun  and  a  few  others  ab- 
stained. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  2355,  which  the  clerk  wlU 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2020 

(Purpose:  To  provide  injury,  disability,  and 
death  compensation  coverage  for  Senior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  cadets 
during  military  training) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  to  be 
recognized  for  an  amendment  at  this 
time.  Does  the  Senator  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  amendment  be 
in  order? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2020. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  part  B,  title  VI,  division  A  of 
the  bill,  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  6  .  Injury,  disability,  and  death  com- 
pensation coverage  for  ROTC  cadets  during 
military  training  activities. 

(a)  Authority  To  Prescribe  Training.— 
Section  2109  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  catchline  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"S  2109.  Practical  military  training"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(a)  For  the  further  practical  instruction 
of  members  of,  and  designated  applicants 
for  membership  in,  the  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  prescribe  and  conduct  practical  mili- 
tary training,  in  addition  to  field  training 
and  practice  cruises  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 2104(b)(6)  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
concerned  may  require  that  some  or  all 
training  prescribed  under  this  subsection 
must  be  completed  by  members  before  they 
are  commissioned.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  may"  the 
phrase  ',  with  respect  to  practical  military 
training  prescribed  under  this  section  and 
field  training  and  practice  cruises  prescribed 
under  section  2104(b)(6)  of  this  title":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "field  training  or  prac- 
tice cruises",  "training  or  cruise",  "field 
training  and  practice  cruises"  and  "training 
or  practice  cruises"  each  place  such  phrases 
appear  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
training". 

(b)  Coverage  tor  Injury,  Disability,  and 
Death.— Section  8140  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "disability  or  death 
from  an  injury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "an  injury,  disability,  or  death":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "field  training  or  a 
practice  cruise"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"training  prescribed "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (f ),  by  striking  out  "while 
attending  field  training  or  a  practice  cruise 
under  chapter  103  of  title  10"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  military  department": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
applicant  for  membership"  includes  a  stu- 
dent enrolled,  during  a  semester  or  other 
enrollment  term,  in  a  course  which  is  part 
of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  instruc- 
tion at  an  educational  institution.'". 

(c)  Training  Included  Within  Certain 
Definitions.— Section  101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (22)  by  inserting  "for  not 
less  than  four  weeks  duration  and  which 
must  be  completed  before  commissioning" 
after  "title  10""  in  clause  (D)  thereof;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (23)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(B)  the  following  new  clause: 

(C)  training  (other  than  active  duty  for 
training)  by  a  member,  or  applicant  for 
membership  (as  defined  in  section  8140(g) 
of  title  5)  of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  prescribed  under  chapter 
103  of  title  10. ". 

(d)  Pay  Status  While  in  Certain  Train- 
ing.—Section  209(c)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"field  training  or  practice  cruises  under  sec- 
tion 2109  of  title  10"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "training  prescribed  under  section 
2109  of  title  10  if  such  training  is  of  at  least 
four  weeks  duration  and  must  be  completed 
before  commissioning". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  to 
training  performed  and  Injuries,  disabilities, 
or  deaths  occurring  during  training  per- 
formed, after  September  30,  1988. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  will  extend  certain  benefits  to 
members  of  the  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  while  they  are  undergoing 
practical  military  training  other  than 
the  training  they  receive  at  annual 
summer  camp. 

Quite  simply,  the  amendment  will 
provide  medical  care  for  injuries  re- 
ceived in  training  and  compensation  in 
the  case  of  disability  or  death.  These 
same  benefits  are  provided  while 
cadets  are  at  annual  summer  camp. 
My  amendment  extends  this  coverage 
to  the  training  they  receive  while  at 
school  during  the  academic  year.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  by  both  sides, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  We  have  worked 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
on  the  amendment.  It  has  been  an 
oversight  that  has  needed  our  atten- 
tion. The  amendment  makes  the  cor- 
rection. It  is  long  overdue. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  in  com- 
mending our  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  and  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2020)  was 
d.Grr66d  tjO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  move  to  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
field  amendment  on  test  ban.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  here.  I  would  like  to 
put  in  another  imanimous  consent  re- 
quest to  limit  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment to  1  hour.  This  would  not  pre- 
clude further  debate  if  the  tabling 
motion  failed,  and  it  would  protect  a 
tabling  motion. 

Those  who  might  be  apprehensive 
about  this  amendment  would  have  no 
reason  not  to  agree  to  a  time  agree- 
ment, and  we  can  determine  where  the 
votes  are.      

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  advise  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  I  am  obligated  to  protect  a 


Member  on  this  side  who  is  in  transit 
to  the  Senate  area. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand. 
Mr.    WARNER.    I    will    advise    the 
chairman. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  hope  we  can  get  some 
kind  of  indication  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  were  talking  about  a  1  Vi-hour  or 
2-hour  limit  on  the  Johnston  SDI 
amendment,  and  we  were  not  able  to 
get  that,  and  I  was  assured  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  that  it 
would  not  take  longer  than  2  hours. 
We  started  it  at  10  o'clock,  and  we  had 
not  finished  it  at  4  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion. 

With  these  amendments  that  do  not 
take  long,  if  you  do  not  get  some  un- 
derstanding on  them,  the  debate  goes 
on  and  on,  and  we  pay  the  price  for  it 
on  Thursday  night,  Friday  night.  Sat- 
urday morning,  or  whenever  we  come 
in  to  try  to  finish  the  bill. 

These  are  not  free  hours.  I  want 
every  amendment  to  be  debated  thor- 
oughly, but  I  hope  we  can  get  unani- 
mous consent  on  a  1-hour  time  agree- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as 
Senators  Hatfield  and  Kennedy  get 
the  floor,  we  will  be  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  that. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  think  it  would  be 
far  easier  to  get  an  hour  time  agree- 
ment, or  whatever,  on  tabling  motions, 
because  there  are  people  on  this  side 
with  amendments  who  do  not  have  a 
problem  with  a  tabling  motion.  The 
problem  comes  when  the  tabling 
motion  fails.  If  Senators  knew  that 
the  time  agreement  would  be  for  ta- 
bling motions,  it  might  be  easier  to  get 
the  time  agreements. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  been  shopping 
for  this  one  since  last  night  and  we 
cannot  get  it,  even  with  that  indica- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, but  we  still  do  not  appear  to  be 
able  to  get  a  1-hour  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  time  agreements  on  tabling 
motions  do  not  amount  to  much.  A  ta- 
bling motion  can  be  made  at  any  time. 
If  a  Senator  gets  the  floor,  he  can 
make  it,  and  the  motion  is  not  debata- 
ble. So,  why  talk  about  having  time 
agreements  on  tabling  motions?  Per- 
haps in  this  instance  it  can  be  helpful. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
set  aside  temporarily  so  that  I  may 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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fore,  be  reluctant  to  approve  the 
project  without  legislative  authority. 
Consequently,  I  am  offering  the  sub- 
ject amendment  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary legislative  authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  aircraft 
parking  ramp  and  holding  pad  project 
would  consist  of  a  33.000-square-yard 
parking  apron  and  holding  pad  addi- 
tion to  accommodate  C-130  aircraft 
during  predeparture  operations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
this  construction  project  would  elimi- 
nate the  hazardous  practice  of  backing 
aircraft  from  their  parking  spaces.  If 
this  project  is  not  approved,  the  haz- 
ardous practice  of  backing  aircraft  will 
continue  to  jeopardize  personnel,  air- 
craft, and  ground  support  equipment. 
Taxi  and  parking  operations  will  con- 
tinue to  consume  excessive  amounts  of 
time  and  fuel;  and  imnecessary  con- 
flict between  civilian  and  military  op- 
erations will  continue,  causing  exces- 
sive delays  in  military  departures 
which  could  affect  the  operation  mis- 
sion. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
which  would  authorize  $3,300,000  lor 
an  aircraft  parking  ramp  and  holding 
pad  at  the  Air  National  Guard  facility 
at  Charleston,  WV,  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  to  be  funded  out  of  savings  de- 
rived from  projects  where  construction 
costs  were  less  than  expected. 

I  thank  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Nunn.  and  the 
very  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Warner,  as  well  as  the 
able  chairman.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Readiness,  Sustainabil- 
ity  and  Support,  for  their  consider- 
ation and  support  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  We  have 
consulted  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  it. 

This  project  meets  a  valid  need.  It  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary. It  was  in  last  year's  2-year  budget 
request.  It  was  an  Air  Force  priority, 
and  they  tried  to  have  a  reprogram- 
ming request  last  year.  I  think  it  is  a 
priority  project  and  it  is  meritorious, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  in  recom- 
mending that  this  amendment  be 
adopted.  The  State  of  West  Virginia 
received  only  a  modest  amount  from 
the  defense  budget.  This  is  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  national  defense,  and  I 
commend  the  majority  leader  for 
bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  managers. 
This  is  the  Air  National  Guard's  130th 
Tactical  Airlift  Group  at  Yeager  Air- 
port in  Charleston,  WV. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 


The  amendment  (No.  2021)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2022 

(Purpose:  To  impose  certain  limitations  on 
underground  nuclear  testing) 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
next  amendment  to  be  considered  is 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  requesting  unan- 
imous consent? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  myself  an  amendment 
that  I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
for  himself.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2022. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 
SEC.  921.  iini>kr(;roi!nd  nuclear  testim; 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  the  achievement 
of  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  mutual, 
verifiable  limits  on  the  number  and  yield  of 
future  underground  nuclear  explosions  con- 
ducted by  both  nations. 

(2)  A  2-year,  mutual  moratorium  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  vir- 
tually all  underground  nuclear  explosions 
above  a  verifiable  low-yield  threshold  would 
be  a  crucial  first  step  by  both  nations 
toward  achieving  the  goals  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  A  2-year,  mutual  moratorium  on  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  above  a  verifi- 
able low-yield  threshold  would  constitute  a 
good  faith  step  toward  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  under  article  VI  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  to  pursue  "effective  measures 
relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  at  an  early  date"  and  under  article  I  of 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  seek  "the 
permanent  banning  of  all  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions, including  all  such  explosions  un- 
derground." 

(4)  A  level  of  weapon  reliability  sufficient 
to  deter  the  use  of  nuclear  stockpiles  can  be 


maintained  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  and 
yield  for  underground  nuclear  test  explo- 
sions. 

(5)  The  task  of  monitoring  the  yields  of 
explosions  for  compliance  with  a  low- 
threshold  moratorium  can  be  made  consid- 
erably easier  by  limiting  test  explosions  to 
one  small  test  area  composed  of  strong-cou- 
pling rock,  thereby  allowing  detection-iden- 
tification of  any  off-site  nuclear  explosion, 
regardless  of  yield,  to  serve  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  the  moratorium. 

(6)  A  2-year  moratorium  on  any  under- 
ground nuclear  test  which  has  an  explosive 
power  greater  than  one  kiloton  could  be 
verified  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  if 
the  current  external  seismic  monitoring  net- 
work were  supplemented  by  three  in-coun- 
try networks,  each  composed  of  four  sta- 
tions, deployed  in  the  vicinity  of  each  na- 
tion's primary  test  site  and  in  regions  where 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  may  have  cre- 
ated suitable  decoupling  cavities  in  thick 
salt  deposits. 

(7)  A  joint  research  project  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
termine the  number,  type,  and  locations  of 
additional  in-country  seismic  monitoring 
stations  necessary  to  verify  long-term  com- 
pliance with  the  limitations  of  a  low-thresh- 
old test  ban  treaty  would  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  prospect  of  concluding  such  a 
treaty  in  the  future. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Nuclear  Testing.— (1) 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  during  the  2-year 
period  beginning  270  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  funds  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  by  any  department  or 
agency  to  conduct  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion — 

(A)  with  a  yield  greater  than  one  kiloton. 
except  for  two  designated  test  explosions, 
each  with  a  yield  not  exceeding  15  kilotons; 

(B)  in  weak -coupling  geologic  media; 

(C)  at  a  location  that  is  not  part  of  a 
single  designated  test  area:  and 

(D)  unless  a  public  announcement  of  a 
proposed  explosion  has  been  made  at  least 
30  days  before  the  date  of  the  explosion. 

(2)  The  restriction  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
cease  to  apply  if — 

(A)  after  the  restriction  has  become  effec- 
tive, the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union— 

(i)  has  conducted  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion  having  a  joint  seismic  yield  esti- 
mate which  indicates  a  yield  greater  than 
one  kiloton.  except  for  two  designated  ex- 
plosions with  a  joint  seismic  yield  estimate 
indicating  a  yield  not  greater  than  15  kilo- 
tons; 

(ii)  has  conducted  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion  in  weak-coupling  geologic  media; 
or 

(iii)  has  conducted  an  underground  nucle- 
ar explosion  at  a  location  that  is  not  part  of 
a  single  designated  test  area;  or 

(B)(i)  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused,  after  the 
restriction  has  become  effective,  to  imple- 
ment reciprocal,  in-country  monitoring  ar- 
rangements; and 

(ii)  Congress  has  enacted  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approving  such  certification. 

(c)  Termination  for  Certain  New  Agree- 
ments.—The  restrictions  on  testing  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  shall  cease  to  apply 
if  supplanted  by  an  agreement,  accord,  or 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which  makes  reductions  in  the 
number  or  yield  of  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions permitted  under  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  before  January  1.  1987. 


(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "designated  test  area"  means 
an  area  not  exceeding  100  square  kilometers 
within  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  which— 

(A)  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  existing  nuclear  weapons  testing  site 
in  each  country; 

(B)  incorporates  competent  or  water-satu- 
rated strong-coupling  rock  that  does  not 
contain  closely  spaced  underground  tunnels 
or  a  cavity  with  a  radius  greater  than  20 
meters;  and 

(C)  has  been  the  site,  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  testing  restrictions  specified  in 
this  Act,  of  five  nuclear  calibration  explo- 
sions having  a  range  of  independently  deter- 
mined yields,  conducted  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  improving  the  accuracy  of  seis- 
mic monitoring  techniques,  without  the  use 
of  diagnostic  equipment,  except  equipment 
for  a  Continuous  Reflectometry  for  Radius 
versus  "Rme  Experiment  (CORRTEX).  or 
any  other  method  of  ascertaining  the  yield 
of  explosions  which  is  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  The  term  "joint  seismic  yield  esti- 
mate" means  a  composite  estimate  at  a  high 
confidence  level  which— 

(A)  is  based  on  the  concurrent  employ- 
ment of  several  independent  methods  for 
calculating  yields  of  explosions  at  designat- 
ed test  sites  using  different  seismic  waves 
from  an  underground  nuclear  explosion; 
and 

(B)  has  been  the  subject  of  a  technical 
report,  provided  in  both  classified  and  un- 
classified form  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Select  Conmiittee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  conducted  by  a 
scientific  review  painel  convened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  comprised  of  ten  highly  qualified 
seismologists  designated  as  follows: 

(i)  one  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate; 

(ii)  one  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(iii)  one  by  the  head  of  the  Air  Force 
Technical  Applications  Center; 

(iv)  one  by  the  Director  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency; 

(v)  one  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence; 

(vi)  one  by  the  head  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency; 

(vii)  one  jointly  by  the  directors  of  the  na- 
tional weapons  laboratories; 

(viii)  one  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey; 

(ix)  one  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment;  and 

(X)  one  by  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

(3)  The  term  "reciprocal,  in-country  moni- 
toring arrangements"  means  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  supplement  national  technical 
means  of  verification  through— 

(A)  the  conduct  by  either  country  of  up  to 
six  on-site  inspections  on  the  national  terri- 
tory of  the  other,  each  of  which  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  commence  within  10  days  after  the 
day  on  which  either  nation  has  presented  to 
the  other  a  formal  request  demonstrating 
the  need  for  additional  information  to  iden- 
tify a  specific  ambiguous  event  or  activity 
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related  to  apparent  violations  of  the  restric- 
tions specified  in  subsection  (b)(1): 

(B)  designation  by  each  country,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  of  a  candidate  designated  test  area, 
followed  by  an  independent  inspection  by 
the  monitoring  country,  beginning  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  not  later  than  180  days 
after  such  date,  of— 

(i)  the  geologic  and  material  properties 
within  each  candidate  designated  test  area, 
including  the  presence  and  disposition  of 
any  underground  tunnels  and  cavities;  and 

(ii)  complete  drill  cores  and  logs  from  five 
calibration  test  holes  of  appropriate  depth 
within  each  candidate  designated  test  area, 
the  drilling  of  which  has  been  observed  and 
the  locations  of  which  have  been  selected  by 
the  side  monitoring  that  area; 

(C)  the  provision  of  at  least  30  days  ad- 
vance notice  of— 

(i)  the  scheduled  date,  time,  depth,  and  co- 
ordinates for  each  nuclear  test  explosion  of 
one  kiloton  or  less; 

(ii)  the  scheduled  date.  time,  depth,  and 
coordinates  for  not  more  than  two  explo- 
sions, each  with  a  planned  yield  in  excess  of 
one  kiloton.  but  not  exceeding  15  kilotons; 
and 

(iii)  the  coordinates,  dates,  times,  and 
yields  of -industrial  explosions  larger  than  20 
tons  of  high  explosive  to  be  conducted 
within  the  nuclear  test-capable  areas  de- 
fined in  clause  (D): 

(D)  the  emplacement  by  each  country,  on 
the  national  territory  of  the  other,  of  twelve 
high  performance  seismic  stations  (four 
bore-hole  instrument  packages  sited  within 
1.500  kilometers  of  each  designated  test 
area  and  eight  additional  seismic  stations  in 
regions  where  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
may  have  created  suitable  decoupling  cav- 
ities in  thick  salt  deposits)  such  that  the 
combined  internal  and  external  seismic 
monitoring  network  of  each  nation  will  be 
capable  of  detecting  and  identifying  all  nu- 
clear explosions  with  yields  exceeding  one 
kiloton— 

(i)  at  known  nuclear  weapons  tests  sites  of 
the  other  country;  and 

(ii)  at  sites  in  the  other  country  having  a 
current  capability  to  accommodate  a  decou- 
pled nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield  exceed- 
ing one  kiloton;  and 

(E)  the  conduct  of  a  joint  verification 
study  by  experts  on  nuclear  test  verification 
techniques  from  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  number  and  locations  in  both 
countries  of  additional  in-country  seismic 
monitoring  stations  needed  to  monitor  long- 
term  compliance  with  the  terms  of  a  low- 
yield  threshold  test  ban  treaty. 

(e)  Special  Procedures  for  Considering 
Legislation  Approving  Presidential  Certi- 
fication.—( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  consideration  of  a  joint  resolution  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)(2>(B)(ii).  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply. 

(2)(A)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(b)(2)(B)(ii),  "joint  resolution"  means  only  a 
joint  resolution  introduced  after  the  date  on 
which  a  certification  by  the  President  under 
such  subsection  is  received  by  Congress  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  Congress  approves  the  cer- 
tification   made   by    the    President,    dated 

_,  with  respect  to  the  refusal 

of  the  Soviet  Union  to  implement  recipro- 
cal, in-country  monitoring  arrangements  in 
connection  with  underground  nuclear  test- 
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the  committee  to  which  a  res- 
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(I)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

(II)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

(vi)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemalcing 
power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described 
in  subparagraph  (A),  and  it  supersedes 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  such  rules:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  13  months  ago  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
I  introduced  a  bill  related  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  now  have  some  33  cospon- 
sors  of  that  bill.  We  now  offer  the  bill 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  authorization  bill. 

I  believe  that  incorporated  in  this 
amendment  is  really  the  first  serious 
attempt  that  the  Senate  has  made  to 
address  the  technical  objections  to  a 
temporary  limitation  on  underground 
nuclear  testing. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  acted  upon  this 
subject  a  number  of  times,  including 
as  recently  as  a  month  ago.  The  House 
of  Representatives  cuts  off  funding  for 
underground  nuclear  testing  above  1 
kiloton  for  12  months  rather  than  for 
the  24  months  which  the  Senate  bill 
requires,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  reciprocates. 

Like  the  House  bill,  it  provides  for 
seismic  monitoring,  and  it  requires 
that  each  side  designate  a  single  test 
site  for  any  explosion  under  that  1  kil- 
oton limit. 

Legitimate  questions  have  been 
raised,  which  I  think  have  to  be  an- 
swered. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  abide  by  any  kind  of  a 
mutual  ban  on  underground  testing? 
We  have  provided  for  the  seismic  mon- 
itoring in  our  amendment.  We  have  re- 
quired the  designation  of  a  single  test 
site  which  would  be  much  simpler  to 
monitor.  But  our  legislation  even  goes 
further. 

Many  have  objected  to  this  concept 
of  a  virtual  ban  in  the  past,  and  we 
have  met  their  objections  by  providing 
an  exception  for  two  nuclear  warhead 
reliability  tests  on  each  side  during 
the  2-year  moratorium. 

In  addition  to  the  installation  of 
seismic  monitoring  networks  in  each 
country,  our  amendment  requires  the 
use  of  a  Corrtex  device.  Again  we  have 
had  people  who  have  raised  objections 
to  the  ban  because  it  lacks  a  specific 
kind  of  monitoring  program,  and  so  we 


have  adopted  the  idea  of  a  Corrtex 
device  to  calibrate  the  designated  test 
sites. 

We  also  feel  we  have  met  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  legitimate- 
ly about  a  timeframe  within  which  to 
put  this  into  effect.  We  have  met  that 
objection.  We  allow  9  months  for  the 
implementation  of  the  required  verifi- 
cation and  monitoring  arrangements. 
In  addition  to  that,  for  those  who  say 
all  mechanical  devices  are  subject  to 
possible  error  or  failure,  we  provide 
onsite  Inspections  on  demand. 

We  have  broken  through  that  onsite 
barrier  with  the  INF  Treaty,  much  to 
the  surprise  and  perhaps  disappoint- 
ment of  some  of  the  advisers  that  I 
have  identified  as  arms  control  sabo- 
teurs who  really  do  not  want  an  arms 
control  program.  Their  only  objection 
that  was  seemingly  irrefutable  or  un- 
assailable was  onsite  inspection. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to  that  in  the  INF  Treaty,  it 
certainly  does  open  up  an  opportunity 
to  see  that  expanded  in  this  kind  of  a 
proposal. 

I  think,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  technical  objections 
have  been  answered  to  the  ban  on  un- 
derground testing.  It  is  a  mutual  pro- 
posal: that  is,  it  has  to  be  mutually 
agreed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  verifiable. 

This  will  not  be  a  vote  upon  whether 
or  not  we  can  trust  the  Soviets.  I  think 
that  old  conundrum  has  been  laid  to 
rest  by  the  provisions  that  we  have 
made  in  this  bill. 

This  will  be  a  vote  about  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  continue  the  superpow- 
er arms  race. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
talk  about  the  importance  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  and  I  do  support  it,  but  we 
have  not  really  addressed  the  fuel,  the 
actual  power  system  that  has  been 
moving  this  arms  race  ever  higher  and 
higher.  That  is  the  technology.  The 
INF  Treaty  does  not  touch  on  that 
subject.  It  addresses  the  numbers  of 
warheads.  We  can  replace  warheads 
with  more  powerful  warheads  and  still 
reduce  the  overall  arsenal  in  numbers. 
But  that  does  not  really  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  of  getting  these 
weapons  under  control.  We  have  to  ad- 
dress the  technology  of  the  arms  race. 
That  is  what  fuels  the  arms  race. 

Underground  nuclear  testing  is  an 
essential  component,  perhaps  the  es- 
sential component,  of  unbridled  nucle- 
ar technology. 

Again.  I  emphasize  and  underscore 
the  INF  Treaty,  for  all  its  merit,  does 
not  address  technology  and  does  not 
address  the  arms  race— except  that  it 
paves  a  way  for  a  more  comprehensive 
on-site  inspection  program. 

My  guess  is  that  this  debate  will  not 
focus  on  technical  objections,  but  on 
politics.  We  have  heard  the  argimients 
before  and  how  redundant  they  have 
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become.  It  is  not  the  right  time,  or  we 
cannot  take  this  action  just  prior  to 
the  summit.  Let  that  be  one  of  the 
cards  in  the  hand  being  played  out  by 
the  President  negotiating  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev.  Or  that  progress  is  being 
made  on  negotiations  and  this  will  not 
help  that. 

How  often  have  we  heard  "Do  not 
tie  the  President's  hands"?  These  will 
probably  again  be  introduced  in  an  old 
worn-out.  dog-eared  fashion— not  with 
any  more  validity  today,  perhaps  with 
even  less  validity  because  of  how  we 
have  answered  the  legitimate  ques- 
tions of  the  past.  But  these  are  the  po- 
litical objections. 

We  do  not  want  to  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  I  do  not  think.  Democrat 
or  Republican.  We  want  to  offer  him  a 
challenge.  If  the  administration  comes 
up  with  any  limitations  on  testing,  our 
moratorium  is  off. 

There  is  the  specific  response  to 
those  who  claim  that  this  would  tie 
the  President's  hands.  It  will  not  tie 
the  President's  hands  whatsoever.  It 
merely  offers  the  President  an  objec- 
tive, a  goal,  a  challenge.  We  also  want 
to  offer  the  Soviets  a  challenge. 

Were  they  serious  when  they  called 
off  all  testing  for  18  months?  And  do 
not  forget,  my  colleagues,  from  August 
1985  to  February  1987  the  Soviets  uni- 
laterally called  off  underground  test- 
ing as  a  challenge  to  us.  Our  response 
was,  of  course,  to  engage  in  more  un- 
derground testing. 

(Mr.  SANFORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  third  thing  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
would  like  to  offer,  besides  the  chal- 
lenge to  our  President  and  challenge 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  is  that  we  would 
like  to  offer  the  people  of  the  world  a 
hope. 

If  we  truly  want  a  test  ban,  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  more  excuses. 

First,  it  was  said  that  a  temporary 
test  ban  could  not  be  verified,  so  we 
specified  the  number  of  in-country 
seismic  stations  that  many  experts 
agree  would  ensure  verification. 

Then  they  said  a  temporary  test  ban 
would  prevent  us  from  ensuring  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  our  nuclear 
stockpile,  so  we  have  allowed  two  ex- 
ceptions on  each  side  for  "reliability" 

Then  they  said  Corrtex  was  a  neces- 
sary component  of  any  verification 
regime,  so  we  required  Corrtex  for  the 
calibration  of  the  designated  test  sites. 

Then  they  said  there  must  be  on-site 
inspections,  so  we  required  onsite  in- 
spections too. 

All  the  excuses  that  have  been  used 
in  the  past  are  gone.  We  ought  to  face 
up  to  the  reality  that  this  now  pre- 
sents to  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
be  serious  about  engaging  in  a  tempo- 
rary. 2-year,  mutually  verifiable  limit- 
ed test  ban  on  underground  nuclear 
explosions. 


I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  we  have 
as  supporters  a  rather  extraordinary 
cross-section  of  Senators  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  all  political 
persuasions  and  philosophical  persua- 
sions. I  think  it  illustrates  that  the 
Senate  is  getting  a  little  anxious  about 
getting  on  with  the  substantive  part  of 
the  arms  race— namely,  addressing  the 
technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Senator  Mitchell,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred 
earlier  and  appears  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  just  for  1  minute  on  an 
administrative  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  for  50  seconds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  would  like 
to  announce— and  I  have  talked  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  about  this— 
that  between  now  and  1  o'clock.  Sena- 
tor Dixon,  on  the  Democratic  side, 
and  Senator  Quayle,  on  the  Republi- 
can side,  will  be  receiving  from  any 
Senator  an  indication  of  what  amend- 
ment you  would  like  to  bring  up 
during  the  course  of  debate  of  this  de- 
fense bill. 

We  have  42  amendments  that  are 
now  listed.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
finish  this  bill  tonight  or  tomorrow  or 
tomorrow  night.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  do  that.  If  we  do  not 
finish  it,  then  we  will  possibly  go  to 
the  INF  Treaty  and  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  we  can  get  back  to 
this  bill.  So  we  are  going  to  be  driving 
hard  late  tonight  and  late  tomorrow 
night  if  necessary  to  finish. 

The  reason  we  would  like  to  have  all 
amendments  is  because  around  2 
o'clock  today,  I  will  ask  the  majority 
leader— I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  be  in  discussion  with  the 
minority  leader— to  come  to  the  floor 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
list  of  amendments  be  all  the  amend- 
ments that  we  will  consider  to  this  bill. 
I  want  to  put  everyone  on  notice  of 
that  because  we  will  be  asking  unani- 
mous consent  sometime  around  2 
o'clock  that  this  list,  the  42  plus 
others  that  come  in  in  the  interim 
period,  be  the  Inclusive  list  so  we  can 
bind  the  debate  and  at  least  know 
where  we  are  going  between  now  and 
late  tomorrow  night. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  DIXON,  wm  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  permit  me  to  re- 
spond to  the  manager  for  1  moment 
and  report  the  progress  to  date? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  do 

that. 
Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  this  dialog 

not  be  shown  in  the  Record  as  inter- 


rupting the  Senator  from  Oregon's  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
report  to  the  distinguished  managers 
of  the  bill— and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon— 
that  there  is  progress  already.  Amend- 
ment 4  and  amendment  36  are  strick- 
en, so  we  have  reduced  it  by  two.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  Sen- 
ator Harkin.  with  amendment  14.  has 
agreed  to  a  half  hour,  equally  divided. 
The  distinguished  senic  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  with  amend- 
ments 18  and  19.  has  agreed  to  a  limit 
of  40  minutes  on  18.  evenly  divided, 
and  1  hour  on  19.  evenly  divided. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Simon,  has  agreed  to  1 
hour,  equally  divided,  on  31. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. Senator  Wallop,  agreed  to  an 
hour,  equally  divided,  on  38. 

I  appreciate  the  interruption  being 
permitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  because  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  people  are  already  cooperat- 
ing. We  can  get  this  job  done. 

Please  call  Senator  Quayle  in  the 
Republican  Cloakroom  or  Senator 
Dixon  in  the  Democratic  Cloakroom 
and  we  will  immediately  accommodate 
you.  If  you  have  one  to  be  stricken 
from  the  list,  let  us  strike  it.  If  you 
have  a  time  limit,  give  it  to  us  now. 
And  if  you  have  anything  else  to  put 
on  the  list,  give  it  to  us  before  1 
o'clock  and  then  we  are  going  to  ask 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman.  We  are 
making  progress  on  this  side  and 
assure  my  colleagues  that  we  are  here 
to  accommodate  them. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  could  say  with  great  empathy 
that  I  have  total  appreciation  for  the 
problem  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  have  in 
this  defense  authorization  bill.  I  know 
of  no  two  legislative  vehicles  that  have 
more  of  a  magnetism,  that  draw 
amendments  from  under  rocks  and 
from  in  trees  and  elsewhere,  than  the 
defense  authorization  bill  and  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  appropriations. 
Having  had  the  experience  of  manag- 
ing a  continuing  resolution  or  two,  I 
know  precisely  the  predicament  they 
are  in. 

I  am  happy  to  cooperate  and  also 
assure  them  that  I  will  be  very  brief. 
If  the  managers  would  like  to  accept 
the  amendment  we  can  make  it  even 
briefer  after  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  made  his  remarks. 
(Conclusion  of  earlier  colloquy.) 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  talk  at  some  length  about  our  il- 
lustrious colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts on  many  fronts  and  many  areas 
of  legislation.   I   know   few  Senators 
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ment that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
can  endorse  with  confidence. 

It  sets  up  a  strictly  verifiable  2-year 
restriction  on  most  but  not  all  tests 
above  1  kiloton.  If  all  the  verification 
conditions  are  met,  the  restriction 
would  take  effect  9  months  after  en- 
actment. This  period  will  allow  ample 
time  to  negotiate  the  enhanced  verifi- 
cation measures  which,  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment,  must  be  in 
place  before  the  testing  restriction  can 
take  effect. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Soviet 
Union  must  accept  mutual  onsite  in- 
spections, the  installation  of  an  in- 
country  seismic  monitoring  network, 
and  the  seismic  calibration  of  its  desig- 
nated test  site  using  the  yield  estima- 
tion device  commonly  referred  to  as 
corrtex  or  a  method  of  equivalent  ac- 
curacy. 

To  further  assist  verification,  both 
sides  will  be  required  to  announce  all 
tests  30  days  in  advance  and  confine 
them  to  one  small  designated  testing 
area.  Over  the  2-year  period,  each  side 
will  be  allowed  to  conduct  two  tests 
that  exceed  the  limitation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  confidence  in  the  re- 
liability of  each  side's  arsenal. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting,  about  2  to 
3  weeks  ago,  with  Glenn  Seaborg,  who 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  during  the  1960's, 
for  10  years.  I  spoke  to  him  about  the 
question  that  is  raised  time  and  again 
in  the  Senate  debate  on  the  issue  of 
reliability.  This  very  distinguished  sci- 
entist, who  is  one  of  the  real  pathfind- 
ers in  the  whole  development  of  nucle- 
ar energy,  indicated  to  me  that  over  a 
10-year  period  they  did  not  conduct 
one  single  test  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming reliability.  Not  one  in  10  years, 
because  of  the  confidence  they  had  in 
other  measures  to  assure  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  American  nuclear  deterrent. 

As  I  mentioned,  over  the  2-year 
period,  each  side  would  be  allowed  to 
conduct  two  tests  that  exceed  the  limi- 
tation for  the  purpose  of  providing 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  each 
side's  arsenal. 

I  point  out  when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  I  introduced  previous  leg- 
islation urging  a  ban  on  testing,  we  did 
not  have  this  provision.  But  we  have 
added  that,  and  this  quota  is  consist- 
ent with  our  understanding  of  the  av- 
erage number  of  tests  that  have  been 
conducted  in  recent  times  for  reliabil- 
ity. 

Regarding  the  alleged  need  for  nu- 
clear explosive  tests  to  maintain  confi- 
dence in  the  reliability  of  today's  nu- 
clear arsenal,  the  record  shows  that 
from  1965  to  the  present,  there  have 
been  only  11  nuclear  tests  conducted 
to  resolve  suspected  reliability  prob- 
lems. It  is  instructive  to  note  that 
from  1965  to  1980,  no  such  tests  were 
conducted. 


These  numbers  translate  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  one  stockpile  reliability 
test  every  2  years.  This  amendment 
provides  for  two  reliability  tests  over  a 
2-year  period,  twice  the  historical  rate. 
Such  tests  involve  the  primary  stage 
of  a  thermonuclear  weapon,  and  can 
be  conducted  under  15  kilotons,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  amendment. 

Moreover,  even  if  one  includes  in  the 
analysis  the  28  tests  conducted  in  the 
early  sixties  to  remedy  the  defects  in 
weapons  rushed  into  stockpile  without 
adequate  testing  during  the  1958-61 
moratorium,  only  5  reliability  tests 
have  involved  weapons  that  had  been 
in  stockpile  more  than  3  years. 

This  statistic  indicates  that  the  vast 
majority  of  so-called  reliability  prob- 
lems in  the  stockpile  are  really  a  func- 
tion of  the  constant  introduction  of 
new  weapon  designs  into  the  stockpile. 
Without  a  continuing  process  of  war- 
head modernization,  one  could  expect 
that  the  rate  of  stockpile  confidence 
tests  would  drop  well  below  the  level 
provided  for  in  this  amendment. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  Liv- 
ermore  Laboratory's  Scientific  and 
Academic  Advisory  Committee: 

The  Committee  concludes  that  the  endur- 
ance of  the  stockpile,  already  great,  contin- 
ues to  improve. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee.  Dr. 
Fred  Reines  of  UC  Irvine,  has  stated 
that  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  are  de- 
signed: 

To  last  one  hell  of  a  long  time  •  •  •  .  We 
should  not  be  prevented  from  thinking  in  a 
constructive  way  about  the  possibilities  of 
test  bans.  We  are  not  precluded  from  this  by 
any  means. 

According  to  the  results  of  a  detailed 
statistical  study  of  the  stockpile  reli- 
ability issue  by  senior  physicist  Ray 
Kidder  of  the  Livermore  National  Lab- 
oratory—a report  which  I  requested  in 
conjunction  with  Les  Aspin,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee—none of  the  examples  of  stockpile 
problems  cited  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  support  the  conclusion  that 
today's  stockpile  of  thoroughly  tested 
weapons  requires  continued  nuclear 
explosive  testing  to  maintain  confi- 
dence in  its  reliability. 

The  stockpile  confidence  provided 
for  in  this  amendment  is  limited  to  15 
kilotons  in  yield,  a  level  which  permits 
ample  yield  for  our  national  laborato- 
ries to  verify  the  boosting  perform- 
ance of  the  critical  primary  stages  of 
our  nuclear  weapons. 

If  the  President  negotiates  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  lim- 
iting nuclear  tests  or  if  the  Soviet 
Union  conducts  an  unauthorized  test, 
all  restrictions  would  cease  to  apply. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  the  spon- 
sors have  sought  to  satisfy  concerns 
regarding  verification  and  weapon  reli- 
ability. We  want  the  Senate  to  face 
the  critical  question:  "Is  it  in  our  in- 
terest, and  does  it  enhance  interna- 


tional security,  to  slow  down  the  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  race  with 
the  U.S.S.R.?"  The  only  sensible 
answer  to  that  question  is  clearly 
"Yes." 

Sixty  national  church,  labor,  envi- 
ronmental, professional,  and  arms  con- 
trol organizations  representing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  endorsed  the 
Hatfield-Kennedy  Nuclear  Explosions 
Control  Act.  Two  weeks  ago.  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
similar  test  restriction  for  the  third 
consecutive  year.  Clearly,  this  body 
has  not  caught  up  with  U.S.  public 
and  world  opinion  on  the  importance 
of  achieving  a  test  ban  in  the  very 
near  future. 

The  provisions  of  our  amendment 
would  slow  the  pace  of  developments 
in  destabilizing  hard-target-kill  and  di- 
rected energy  weapons.  A  brake  on 
such  developments  would  increase 
"crisis  stability"  and  ease  the  political 
tensions  and  economic  burdens  arising 
from  competitive  pressures  to  deploy 
new  strategic  weapons.  Our  amend- 
ment would  also  strengthen  the  moral 
and  political  basis  of  our  nonprolifera- 
tion  policy  by  signaling  reduced  super- 
power reliance  on  nuclear  weaponry  to 
ensure  security. 

The  U.S.S.R.'s  willingness  to  re- 
spond positively  to  the  administra- 
tion's demand  for  improved  verifica- 
tion of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
is  but  one  of  a  series  of  recent  Soviet 
concessions  to  United  States  views  on 
the  need  for  in-country  monitoring 
systems  and  onsite  inspections  to 
verify  nuclear  testing  agreements. 

But  what  about  parallel  movement 
in  the  U.S.  negotiating  position?  What 
about  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  other  citi- 
zens around  the  world  who  have 
marched  and  signed  petitions  and  lob- 
bied their  governments  for  the 
achievement  of  a  nuclear  test  ban?  Are 
they  to  be  disappointed  yet  again? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  in- 
dicated that  it  is  willing  to  go  far 
beyond  the  current  ponderous  agenda 
for  nuclear  testing  negotiations  ad- 
vanced by  the  present  administration. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  stated  and  dem- 
onstrated in  practice  that  it  will  accept 
extensive  and  rigorous  procedures  for 
verification  of  a  low-threshold  test 
ban.  Recent  studies  from  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Government  have  con- 
firmed that  no  significant  technical 
obstacles  remain  to  excuse  the  present 
failure  to  achieve  major  new  limits  on 
nuclear  testing. 

And  what  of  the  views  of  the  more 
than  100  nations  which  are  adhering 
to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty?  These  nations  are  bound  to 
wonder  why  the  U.S.  Government  is 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  improving  verification  of  continued 
testing  at  150  kilotons,  while  it  refuses 
to    implement    verification    measures 


which  could  be  used  to  restrict  tests  to 
dramatically  reduced  yields. 

To  cast  aside  the  present  political 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  by  the  parallel  action  of  our 
House  colleagues,  will  only  deepen  the 
cynicism  already  felt  worldwide  about 
the  continuing  failure  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  powers  to  conclude  a  meaning- 
ful restriction  on  nuclear  testing.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  moral  and  political  onus 
for  failure  to  make  progress  toward  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  increasingly 
rests  with  the  United  States. 

Senators  should  ponder  the  implica- 
tion of  this  perception  for  our  stature 
in  the  rest  of  the  wold.  No  doubt  we 
can  continue  indefinitely  to  field  the 
latest  in  nuclear  weapons  technology- 
microwave  bombs  and  hypervelocity 
pellets  and  x-ray  lasers  and  Earth  pen- 
etrators— but  even  these  esoteric  vari- 
ations on  the  theme  of  nuclear  de- 
struction will  not  win  us  the  respect  of 
other  nations.  The  moral  and  political 
authority  needed  to  support  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy— particularly  its 
nuclear  nonproliferation  policy— will 
not  be  found  in  the  bomb  craters  that 
scar  the  Nevada  desert. 

The  fervor  often  expressed  in  this 
body  for  intrusive  verification  must  be 
matched  by  an  equal  fervor  for  con- 
crete limitations.  Words  must  be 
matched  by  deeds.  The  people  of  the 
world  have  waited  30  years  for  a  nucle- 
ar test  ban.  Under  the  present  negoti- 
ating agenda,  they  wUl  have  to  wait 
another  30  years.  In  fact,  until  this 
body  musters  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  act  decisively,  they  could  wait  for- 
ever. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
argued  that  it  represents  an  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  into  Presidential  au- 
thority to  conduct  test  ban  negotia- 
tions. Once  again  we  hear  the  refrain 
that  it  would  "tie  his  hands"  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 

But  as  my  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia ,  noted  last  year, 
the  Constitution  does  not  assign  the 
Senate  the  decorative  role  of  a  "potted 
plant"  when  it  comes  to  determining 
foreign  and  defense  policies.  Just  as 
this  body  has  already  done  for  the 
conduct  of  SDI  tests,  placing  certain 
conditions  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  underground  nuclear  tests  is  an  en- 
tirely legitimate  exercise  of  the  legisla- 
tive powers  assigned  to  the  Senate 
under  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
any  further  restrictions  would  not 
take  effect  until  9  months  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  This 
would  provide  the  President  with  con- 
siderable time  in  which  to  negotiate  a 
new  agreement  limiting  nuclear  tests. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
any  agreement  negotiated  before  or 
during  the  2-year  period  which  re- 
duces the  number  or  yield  of  nuclear 
tests  would  automatically  replace  the 


restrictions  in  this  amendment.  I  want 
to  reassure  my  colleagues  that  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  is  fully  protected 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment. 

We  also  hear  the  argument  that  we 
should  set  aside  this  amendment  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  now  engaged  in  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations on  nuclear  testing,  begin- 
ning with  verification  improvements 
to  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
then  proceeding  at  some  unspecified 
future  date  to  unspecified  further  re- 
strictions on  nuclear  tests,  which  in 
turn  are  said  to  be  dependent  on  fur- 
ther reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  conventional  forces. 

Let  us  be  candid  about  this.  This 
program  amounts  to  negotiations  on  a 
test  ban  thrice  removed. 

Every  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
knows  that  the  recent  change  in  the 
nominal  status  of  the  test  ban  talks— 
from  informal  technical  discussions  to 
formal  negotiations— has  come  about 
only  as  a  response  to  strong  congres- 
sional pressure.  Every  Senator  in  this 
Chamber  also  knows  that  for  nearly  7 
years,  this  administration  has  opposed 
the  negotiation  of  any  meaningful  re- 
striction on  nuclear  tests,  and  contin- 
ues to  oppose  such  restrictions  even  as 
we  speak. 

Does  any  Member  of  this  body  really 
believe  that  this  administration  is  now 
seriously  pursuing  a  test  ban  simply 
because  it  has  obtained  the  Soviet 
Union's  assent  to  renaming  the  talks? 

In  almost  7  years,  this  administra- 
tion has  accomplished  precisely  noth- 
ing in  the  area  of  limiting  nuclear 
tests.  Now,  in  the  8  months  remaining 
to  it,  the  administration  will  be  lucky 
to  produce  a  protocol  improving  the 
accuracy  of  yield  estimates  for  Soviet 
tests  near  the  150  kiloton  threshold. 

Given  that  the  charges  of  Soviet 
noncompliance  with  this  threshold 
were  largely  based  on  known  errors  in 
our  own  official  yield  estimation  meth- 
ods—which have  now  been  corrected— 
one  can  hardly  regard  the  negotiation 
of  this  protocol  as  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  arms  control. 

The  administration's  rigid  and  exclu- 
sive insistence  on  this  part  of  the  ne- 
gotiating agenda  has  always  been  sus- 
pect. Legislators  who  want  to  be  fooled 
by  the  apparent  importance  of  these 
negotiations  can  no  doubt  find  the  po- 
litical cover  they  desire. 

In  my  view  these  negotiations  are 
little  more  than  diplomatic  busywork. 
They  are  designed  to  create  an  illusion 
of  purposeful  activity  on  the  nuclear 
testing  issue  to  deflect  the  moimting 
political  pressure  world-wide  for  a 
meaningful  restriction  on  nuclear 
tests.  It  is  a  change  in  form,  but  not  in 
substance. 

Renaming  discussions  on  a  threshold 
test  ban  protocol  as  "comprehensive 
test  ban  negotiations"  will  not  bring  us 
even  one  step  closer  to  a  stabilizing  re- 
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I  would  like  to  ask  just  to  take  a  few 
more  moments  of  the  Senate's  time.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  remembers  the  negotia- 
tions which  were  taking  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1970's.  These  were 
negotiations  between  P»resident 
Carter's  administration,  and  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev's.  These  negotia- 
tions took  place  in  Geneva  and  includ- 
ed the  negotiators  of  the  United  King- 
dom. These  negotiations  took  place  for 
about  a  period  of  3  years.  They  were 
not  terminated  even  at  the  time  the 
Soviet  troops  invaded  Afghanistan. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  mindful  of  the 
steps  that  were  taken  to  halt  the  sub- 
mission of  the  SALT  agreement  to  the 
Senate  just  at  that  very  moment.  But 
even  during  that  period  of  time  the 
negotiations  continued.  They  contin- 
ued all  through  the  campaign.  They 
continued  even  past  election  day. 

If  these  negotiators  were  asked 
about  the  degree  of  separation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  issue.  The  re- 
sponse would  have  been  it  was  effec- 
tively microscopic.  They  were  contem- 
plating a  test  ban  that  was  a  good  deal 
more  restrictive  than  the  one  which 
we  offer  today  and  which  did  not  have 
the  type  of  verification  provisions  that 
are  included  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

I  had  the  opportunity  at  the  middle 
part  of  the  negotiations  to  attend  as  a 
Senate  observer  and  to  follow  those 
very,  very  closely.  I  believe,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  does,  when  we  have 
been  down  in  the  tough  negotiations 
to  insure  the  preservation,  obviously, 
of  our  own  security  interest  and  ade- 
quate verification,  that  very  substan- 
tial progress  had  been  made,  which  I 
think  is  a  pretty  clear  indication  that, 
at  least  at  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  prepared  to  negotiate  seriously  on 
this  issue;  and  it  could  have  been  done 
in  ways  which  would  have  been  con- 
sistent with  the  security  of  both  our 
countries. 

What  this  amendment  is  doing  is 
challenging  the  Soviet  Union  to  really 
put  up  on  the  issue  of  a  partial  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  underground.  If  they 
are  not  willing  to  accept  these  various 
provisions,  there  will  be  no  agreement. 
This  is  a  mutual  agreement.  It  is  going 
to  require  a  Soviet  response. 

If  they  are  not  prepared  to  respond 
in  the  ways  that  we  have  outlined 
here,  which  face  the  basic  issues 
which  have  been  raised,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  have  pointed  out, 
this  partial  moratorium  would  not  go 
into  effect. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  for  the  reasons 
that  we  have  outlined  here,  that  we 
can  gain  favorable  consideration  for 
this  proposal  by  this  body. 

Now  is  the  time— not  next  year  or  in 
10  years  or  some  time  in  the  next  cen- 
tury—but now  is  the  time  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  American  people  want 


real  progress  in  the  effort  to  end  nu- 
clear testing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  in  taking  this  important 
step  toward  strategic  stability  and  a 

safer  world.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Cao-olina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
which  would  limit  nuclear  testing  over 
1  kiloton  except  for  one  test  annually 
not  to  exceed  15  kilotons. 

As  has  been  made  very  clear  in  testi- 
mony about  the  INF  treaty,  we,  and 
our  allies  will  continue  to  depend  on 
nuclear  weapons  to  deter  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  conflict.  So  long  as 
we  depend  on  nuclear  weapons  for  de- 
terrence, we  must  maintain  unques- 
tionable nuclear  competence,  which 
our  experts  at  the  national  nuclear 
laboratories  tell  us  requires  continued 
testing. 

Mr.  President,  testing  contributes  to 
the  confidence  in  our  deterrence  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

Testing  permits  us  periodically  to 
remove  weapons  from  the  stockpile 
and  determine  their  reliability.  Our 
experience  with  this  testing  has  un- 
covered examples  of  problems  that 
would  have  seriously  undermined  the 
effectiveness  of  the  stockpiled  weap- 
ons. 

Testing  permits  us  to  carry  on  weap- 
ons developments  designed  to  make 
our  stockpile  safer,  more  reliable  and 
more  resistant  to  unauthorized  tam- 
pering or  use. 

Testing  permits  us  to  maintain  the 
effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  in  the  face  of  dedicated 
Soviet  efforts  to  undermine  that  effec- 
tiveness. Such  modernization  has  been 
required  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
Soviet  hardening,  for  example. 

Testing  permits  us  to  determine  the 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons  detonations 
on  the  survivability  of  U.S.  command, 
control,  and  communications  systems, 
critical  satellites,  and  other  systems 
that  contribute  to  deterrence  and 
whose  operation  in  wartime  is  essen- 
tial to  effective  retaliation  if  deter- 
rence fails. 

The  yield  thresholds  proposed  in 
this  amendment  would  not  permit 
such  essential  testing  to  continue.  As  a 
consequence,  the  amendment  would 
begin  a  process  of  eroded  confidence  in 
the  reliability  of  our  nuclear  stockpile, 
would  prevent  us  from  completing  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  our  weapons 
safer  and  more  secure,  would  prevent 
us  from  completing  modernization 
programs  that  respond  to  Soviet  ac- 
tivities that  would  not  be  constrained 
by  a  testing  moratorium,  and  finally 
would  erode  confidence  in  the  wartime 
effectiveness  of  land  and  space  based 
conunand,  control,  communications, 
and  intelligence  fiuictions. 


Moreover,  we  have  heard  expert  tes- 
timony in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  monitoring  compliance 
with  a  1-kiloton  limit  is  not  technicaUy 
feasible  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Monitoring  compliance  with  the  15  kil- 
oton threshold  involves  uncertainty  of 
a  factor  of  two  or  better,  which  would 
raise  serious  national  security  con- 
cerns if  the  Soviets  chose  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  uncertainty. 

The  road  to  real  arms  control  is  not 
through  the  back  door  of  limitations 
on  nuclear  testing.  The  road  to  real 
arms  control  is  through  tough  negotia- 
tions on  real  proposals  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  both  sides. 
This  is  precisely  what  President 
Reagan  has  instructed  his  negotiators 
to  do  in  the  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  Our  negotiators  are  not  aided 
by  actions  of  the  Congress  that  pro- 
pose unverifiable  testing  regimes  that 
would  serve  to  both  undermine  confi- 
dence in  the  existing  stockpile  and  to 
preclude  improvements  designed  to 
make  our  stockpile  more  effective, 
more  safe,  and  more  secure. 

Last  year  the  Senate  rejected  almost 
the  very  same  amendment  61  to  36  on 
a  motion  to  table.  Nothing  has 
changed  to  make  this  amendment  any 
more  attractive.  In  fact,  the  amend- 
ment ignores  the  considerable 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  im- 
prove verification  of  a  threshold  test 
ban.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  again  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  on  this  subject  in 
which  he  says: 

Our  weapon  scientists  are  convinced  that 
this  deterrent  and  its  necessary  credibility 
cannot  be  maintained  without  continued  nu- 
clear weapons  testing.  We  currently  test  nu- 
clear weapons  neither  more  frequently  nor 
at  higher  yield  levels  than  necessary  to 
meet  our  military  needs,  so  restrictions 
beyond  the  already-limiting  150-kiloton  (kt) 
threshold  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  dam- 
aging to  national  security  interests. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  Cabinet 
member  who  is  responsible  for  this 
work  who  says  that  it  would  be  damag- 
ing to  our  national  security  interests 
to  do  what  this  amendment  would  do. 

Further  he  says: 

A  one-kiloton  yield  threshold  would  elimi- 
nate our  ability  to  perform  confidence  tests 
of  current  stockpile  systems. 

Again,  this  is  the  man  responsible 
for  protecting  our  interests  in  this  par- 
ticular line,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
energy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  entire  letter  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Secretary  of  E]nergy. 
Washington.  DC.  May  11.  1988. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  an  amendment  may  be  offered  to  S. 
2355,  the  "National  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1989,"  that  would  place  ad- 
ditional restriction  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  Department,  with  the  statu- 
tory responsibility  for  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment, is  deeply  concerned  that  such 
limitations  could  severely  htunper  our  abili- 
ty to  respond  to  urgent  defense  needs.  For 
decades,  the  United  States  has  relied  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  their  absolute  credibility 
as  the  essential  feature  of  its  deterrent 
force.  Our  weapon  scientists  are  convinced 
that  this  deterrent  and  its  necessary  credi- 
bility cannot  be  maintained  without  contin- 
ued nuclear  weapons  testing.  We  currently 
test  nuclear  weapons  neither  more  frequent- 
ly nor  at  higher  yield  levels  than  necessary 
to  meet  our  military  needs,  so  restrictions 
beyond  the  already-limiting  150-kiloton  (kt) 
threshold  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  dam- 
aging to  national  security  interests. 

A  one  kt  yield  threshold  would  eliminate 
our  ability  to  perform  confidence  tests  of 
current  stockpile  systems.  Nearly  all  U.S. 
stockpile  confidence  tests  have  had  yields 
greater  than  one  kt.  This  limit  would  pre- 
vent future  detection  and  correction  of  pos- 
sible stockpile  problems.  In  the  past,  many 
problems  would  have  gone  undetected  had 
it  not  been  for  nuclear  tests.  Nuclear  tests 
were  also  needed  to  verify  that  the  fixes 
were  effective.  Under  the  proposed  limit, 
the  high-yield  components  of  these  weap- 
ons, which  are  critical  to  their  effectiveness, 
simply  could  not  be  tested. 

Under  the  one  kt  yield  limit,  many  new 
developments  required  to  maintain  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  into  the  future  could  not  be 
pursued.  For  example,  testing  necessary  to 
modernize  the  stockpile  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cessful Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START),  to  assess  threats  posed  by  poten- 
tial nuclear  directed  energy  weapons,  and  to 
introduce  new  weapons  would  be  precluded. 
Earth  penetrator  warheads  needed  for  hard- 
ened or  deeply  buried  targets  could  not  be 
developed.  In  addition,  the  incorporation  of 
modern  nuclear  weapon  safety  and  security 
measures  would  be  precluded  by  imposition 
of  this  test  yield  threshold. 

We  now  have  agreement  in  principle  with 
the  Soviets  to  conduct  joint  verification  ex- 
periments in  FY  1988  to  support  ratificia- 
tion  of  the  150  kt  yield  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT).  Verification  of  lower  yields 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  and  may  well 
be  impossible  at  1  kt.  It  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult in  the  past  to  verify  the  150  kt  TTBT 
using  available  technical  verification  meas- 
ures and,  at  lower  yields,  there  are  many 
methods  for  violating  the  proposed  1  kt 
yield  test  limit  without  detection. 

Expert-level  discussions  between  U.S.  and 
Soviet  representatives  are  currently  under- 
way. If  unilateral  Congressional  action 
were,  for  example,  to  eliminate  or  further 
restrict  the  U.S.  testing  program,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  those  discussions 
or  for  concessions  from  the  Soviets.  The  So- 
viets would  believe  that  they  need  not  dis- 
cuss testing  issues  in  good  faith,  but  need 
only  pressure  the  Congress  to  achieve 
Soviet  arms  control  objectives. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  abUity  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  national  defense 
would  suffer  great  damage  under  a  yield  re- 
striction such  a£  that  being  proposed.  Final- 


ly, we  see  no  way  in  which  the  proposed  re- 
striction would  represent  effective  arms  con- 
trol or  add  to  global  stability. 

I  appreciate  the  opr>ortunity  to  comment 
on  these  important  issues. 
Yours  truly, 

John  S.  Herrington. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senators  from  Oregon 
and  Massachusetts.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  is  not,  of  course,  nuclear  test- 
ing. The  problem  we  have  in  the  world 
today  is  not  nuclear  testing.  The  prob- 
lem we  have  in  the  world  today  is  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
this  amendment  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  defense  authorization  bill  again 
this  year. 

However,  since  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  Massachu- 
setts have  chosen  to  raise  this  issue,  I 
will  rise  to  strenuously  oppose  the 
amendment.  We  debated  this  amend- 
ment on  last  year's  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  it  was  tabled.  I  hope  that 
the  result  will  be  the  same  this  year 
because  this  amendment  simply  does 
not  belong  on  this  bill. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  by 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  that  the  question  of 
nuclear  test  ban  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  ongoing  negotiations  dealing 
with  arms  control. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  part  of  a  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  the  negotiations  between  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  and  the 
President.  The  letter,  among  other 
things,  says: 

Further,  I  informed  the  General  Secre- 
tary in  Reykjavik  that,  once  our  verification 
concerns  have  been  satisfied  auid  the  trea- 
ties have  been  ratified,  and  in  association 
with  a  program  to  reduce  and  ultimately 
eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons,  I  would  pro- 
pose that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  immediately  engage  in  negotiations 
on  ways  to  implement  a  step-by-step  parallel 
program  of  limiting  and  ultimately  ending 
nuclear  testing. 

The  steps  in  this  program  would  take  into 
account  our  long-standing  position  that  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  is  a  long-term  objec- 
tive which  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of 
a  time  when  we  do  not  need  to  depend  on 
nuclear  deterrence  to  ensure  international 
security  and  stability,  and  when  we  have 
achieved  broad,  deep,  and  verifiable  arms  re- 
ductions, substantially  improved  verification 
capabilities,  expanded  confidence-building 
measures,  and  greater  balance  in  conven- 
tional forces.  Signed  Ronald  Reagan. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  in  this  letter  has  already 
been  initiated.  It  has  been  headlines  in 
papers  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  numerous  Soviet  scientists 
staying  for  periods  of  time  in  Nevada. 
Some  are  still  there.  They  have  been 
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monitoring  the  tests  that  have  been 
going  on  at  the  test  sites.  Those  pro- 
ceedings ai  e  going  on  right  now,  indi- 
cating thai  what  the  President  said  is 
certainly  a  fact. 

Those  di!  cussions.  Mr.  President,  are 
continuing  As  we  all  know,  this  is  the 
proper  forin  for  the  decision,  that  is, 
the  discussion  between  the  President 
of  the  Unii  ed  States  and  the  leader  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  not  be 
making  un  lateral  decisions  to  drop  an 
important  element  of  our  nuclear 
modernization  reliability  program  in 
this  bill  without  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets 

There  hjve  been  some  direct  asser- 
tions that  this  amendment  would  ef- 
fectuate a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  anc  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
simply  is  n  )t  a  fact.  We  are  not  talking 
about  this  amendment  being  a  treaty. 
What  we  a  e  saying  is  we  will  do  it  and 
then  we  w  11  wait  to  see  if  the  Soviet 
Union  doei  it.  That.  Mr.  President,  is 
not  a  treat: '. 

This  leg  slation  has  the  expressed 
purpose  ol  ensuring  the  strength  of 
our  nation  il  security,  not  the  purpose 
of  xmilater  illy  undermining  an  impor- 
tant element  of  our  military  arsenal 
The  dang<rs  inherent  in  proceeding 
down  the  i  ath  to  a  unilateral  test  ban 
are  as  clefr  today  as  they  were  last 
year. 

In  fact,  At.  President.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  last  year  I 
gave  a  stai  ement  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  what  I  said  last  year  I  think  is 
worth  repe  ating  today.  I  do  it  to  show 
that  then  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  wl  lat  has  gone  on  between  the 
Soviet  Un  on  and  the  United  States, 
and  I  also  repeat  this  statement  to  in- 
dicate that  what  was  true  a  year  ago  is 
even  more  true  today.  I  said  last  year: 

We  have  1  lefore  this  body  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  n  lating  to  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  It  i;  offered  and  supported  by  men 
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and  women 
rightly    anc 


the  amendment  they  offer  is  at 
and  counterproductive.  This 
nay  have  been  one  of  historic 


UMI 


ons.  That 
country, 
this  world , 
ar  testing 


of  sincere  conviction  who  are 
justly    concerned    about    the 


terror  of  nuclear  arms.  But  valid  and  sincere 

as  they  are 

best    wrong 

past  weei( 

proportion 

Now,  Mi.  President,  we  can  change 
that  this  !  ear,  today,  to  say  the  nego- 
tiations th  at  have  been  conducted  this 
week,  bee  iuse  we  have  negotiations 
going  on  r  ght  now  in  the  Continent  of 
Europe  be  ween  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  F(  ireign  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  relate  to  reduction  of  nu- 
clear weai  ons.  And  in  fact,  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  with  a  little  bit  of  good  luck 
today,  we  in  this  same  Chamber  will 
be  debatii  g  a  historic  treaty.  It  is  his- 
toric in  th  e  fact  that  we  will  be  talking 
about  redi  icing  nuclear  weapons.  What 
we  should  be  doing  in  this  Chamber  is 
talking  alout  reducing  nuclear  weap- 


is  where  the  fear  is  in  this 

"hat  is  where  the  fear  is  to 

nuclear  weapons,  not  nucle- 


I  do  not  think  it  is  an  accident,  Mr. 
President,  that  nuclear  testing  is  pro- 
ceeding not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  but  today  on 
the  news  accounts  all  over  the  world 
they  talk  about  a  nuclear  weapons  test 
that  took  place  in  the  South  Pacific  by 
the  French  Government.  Nuclear  test- 
ing is  not  a  problem.  What  the  French 
did  today  is  not  destabilizing.  What 
the  French  did  today  is  not  a  threat  to 
world  peace. 

The  statement  continues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

This  past  week  may  have  been  one  of  his- 
toric proportion.  It  is  possible  that  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze have  cleared  the  final  hurdles  on  the 
road  to  a  treaty  banning  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  since 
I  gave  that  statement  on  this  floor  last 
year. 

If  those  obstacles  have  indeed  been  over- 
come, it  is  indeed  a  time  for  celebration.  1 
see  no  need,  however,  to  celebrate  that  occa- 
sion by  legislatively  abandoning  Americas 
ramparts  or  of  hauling  down  the  Flag  on 
our  fortifications  as  a  gesture  of  good  will. 

What  is  proposed  to  this  body  is  a  morato- 
rium on  the  testing  of  most  weapons,  at  the 
same  time  our  Nation  has  hammered  out  a 
rational  beginning  in  the  process  of  creating 
a  verifiable  and  acceptable  procedure  by 
which  tests  would  be  banned  when  weapons 
were  abandoned. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  are  searching  now 
for  a  time  agreement.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  very  cooperative  and 
been  willing  to  give  one  since  last 
night.  We  would  like  to  close  off 
debate  at  11  o'clock.  I  ask  the  Senator 
how  much  more  time  will  he  need  so 
we  can  propound  it  based  on  that  and 
discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  REID.  I  can  limit  my  remarks 
to,  say,  12  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Twelve  minutes  from 
now? 

Mr.  REID.  Or  if  the  manager,  which 
I  know  he  is,  is  pressed  for  time,  I  bet 
I  could  do  it  in  10. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Ten  minutes. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
his  patience,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  cooperation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader  a  total  of  35  minutes 
of  debate  on  this,  at  which  time  a 
motion  to  table  would  be  in  order. 
Thirty  minutes  would  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia—I will  share  my  time  with  others— 
and  5  minutes  at  the  end  for  the 
leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 

the  Senator  for  Georgia,  I  would  like 

to  be  recognized  in  35  minutes  to  make 


a  motion  to  table  on  the  underlying 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  this  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  not,  but  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  a  modification. 

Mr.  REID.  I  said  the  imderlying 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
clude in  that  the  understanding  that 
the  proponents  would  have  the  right 
to  make  a  modification  changing  one 
figure  from  1  to  5? 

Mr.  NUNN.  All  right,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  that  part  of  the  agreement.  I 
suggest  to  the  leader  that  we  have  35 
minutes,  equally  divided  between  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  Georgia;  5 
minutes  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  leader,  after  which  time  debate 
shall  be  concluded  and  a  motion  to 
table  be  in  order,  the  motion  to  table 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  the 
leader— if  there  is  objection,  I  wiU 
withdraw  it— to  accommodate  Sena- 
tors very  interested  in  voting  on  this 
that  the  vote  on  this  begin  at  12 
o'clock. 

I  withhold  that.  There  would  be  ob- 
jection on  that,  so  I  withhold  the 
latter  request. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
apparently  among  us,  at  least  some 
who  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  rely  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  coalition  against 
which  we  have  armed  and  occasionally 
fought  these  40  years  past.  While  I  am 
pleased,  and  indeed  anxious,  to  test 
the  willingness  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to 
negotiate  and  abide  by  arms  control 
limitation  treaties,  I  am  most  certainly 
not  about  to  presume  that  the  word  is 
father  to  the  deed. 

The  trouble  with  such  negotiations, 
of  course,  is  that  they  are  long,  slow, 
and  laborious.  By  their  attention  to 
minute  detail  and  in  their  seemingly 
interminable  haggling  over  apparently 
endless  issues,  they  cut  against  the 
grain  of  the  American  character. 

Mr.  President,  I  at  this  time  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  gave  last 
year  be  made  part  of  this  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  President,  we  have  before 
this  body  an  amendment  to  a  bill  relating  to 
the  defense  of  this  Nation.  It  is  offered  and 
supported  by  men  and  women  of  sincere 
conviction  who  are  rightly  and  justly  con- 
cerned about  the  terror  of  nuclear  arms. 
But  valid  and  sincere  as  are  their  concerns, 
the  amendment  they  offer  is,  at  best,  wrong 
and  counterproductive. 

The  past  week  may  have  been  one  of  his- 
toric proportion.  It  is  possible  that  Secre- 
tary Schultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze have  cleared  the  final  hurdles  on  the 
road  to  a  treaty  banning  intermediate  range 


ballistic  missiles.  If  those  obstacles  have 
indeed  been  overcome,  it  is  indeed  a  time  for 
celebration.  I  see  no  need,  however,  to  cele- 
brate that  occasion  by  legislatively  abandon- 
ing America's  ramparts  or  of  hauling  down 
the  flag  on  our  fortifications  as  a  gesture  of 
good  will. 

What  is  proposed  to  this  body  is  a  morato- 
rium on  the  testing  of  most  weapons,  at  the 
same  time  our  Nation  has  hammered  out  a 
rational  begirming  in  the  process  of  creating 
a  verifiable  and  acceptable  procedure  by 
which  tests  would  be  banned  when  weapons 
were  abandoned. 

There  are  apparently  among  us.  at  least 
some  who  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  rely  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  coalition  against  which 
we  have  armed  and  occasionally  fought 
these  40  years  past.  While  I  am  pleased,  and 
indeed  anxious,  to  test  the  willingness  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  to  negotiate  and  abide  by 
arms  control  limitation  treaties,  I  am  most 
certainly  not  about  to  presume  that  the 
word  is  father  to  the  deed. 

The  trouble  with  such  negotiations,  of 
course,  is  that  they  are  long,  slow,  and  labo- 
rious. By  their  attention  to  minute  detail 
and  in  their  seemingly  interminable  hag- 
gling over  apparently  endless  issues,  they 
cut  against  the  grain  of  the  American  char- 
acter. 

We  prefer  the  quick,  straightforward,  and 
simple  solution;  the  handshake  of  the  old 
West,  where  a  man's  word  was  his  honor. 

The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  hardened  and  experienced  negotia- 
tors. They  have  come  to  the  table,  I  believe, 
in  large  part  because  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense Initiative.  They  may  well  bargain  to 
the  point  of  peace,  if  they  believe  it  in  their 
own  best  interest. 

If,  however,  we  eliminate  the  reason  for 
the  Eastern  bloc  to  negotiate,  I  can  assure 
you  they  will  take  what  we  give  and  ask  for 
more.  The  bear  can  be  trained,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  he  is  always  hungry. 

What  my  friends  most  sincerely  offer  is 
what  they  believe  to  be  an  easy  solution. 
Unilaterally  ban  testing  they  say,  and  the 
Soviets  will  follow.  Indeed,  they  may,  for  it 
is  unquestionably  in  the  military  interest  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  see  nuclear  research  in  this 
Nation  screech  to  a  halt. 

At  this  point  our  Nation  and  our  allies,  are 
outnumbered  in  central  Europe  in  tanks,  ar- 
tillery, troops,  and  aircraft.  Those  weapons 
of  war  and  mass  destruction,  including 
chemical  munitions,  would  kill  our  young 
men  and  women  in  any  conflict  as  sure  as 
any  nuclear  bomb  or  missile. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  put  the  world  on  the  path  to  re- 
duction of  weaponry  of  all  types.  We  may,  if 
we  are  careful  and  persistent,  place  this 
globe  on  a  road  to  that  point  where  swords 
are  indeed  beaten  into  plowshares,  and 
where  when  the  lion  lies  down  with  the 
lamb  the  result  is  not  always  lamb  chops. 

The  route,  however,  as  history  teaches  us 
is  neither  easy  nor  quick.  We  cannot  aban- 
don our  commitment  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom; we  cannot  turn  aside  from  the  one 
policy  we  have  developed  which  has  finally 
convinced  the  Soviets  it  is  in  their  best  in- 
terests to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  this 
Nation;  it  is  a  keystone  in  the  policy  which 
finally  brought  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  a  seri- 
ous bargaining  position. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives I  supported  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 
The  problem  is  nuclear  weapons,  not  nucle- 
ar testing. 


The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  horrible 
thought.  It  is  that  horror  which  has  main- 
tained the  peace;  it  may  be  that  horror 
which  in  the  end  causes  the  abandonment 
of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
at  least  among  those  nations  whose  power  is 
capable  of  world  destruction. 

As  long,  however,  as  we  rely  upon  those 
weapons  to  keep  the  peace,  we  must  test 
them  to  maintain  an  effective  and  credible 
deterrence  posture.  We  need  to  know  that 
the  weapons  in  our  arsenal  are  safe  and  reli- 
able. We  need  to  know  that  they  may  sur- 
vive any  attack.  We  need  to  know  their 
effect  on  our  equipment  and  that  of  the 
enemy.  It  has  been  that  testing  program, 
which  by  creating  smaller,  more  accurate 
and  more  efficient  weapons,  has  enabled  us 
already  to  substantially  reduce  the  size  of 
our  nuclear  arsenal. 

Perhaps  as  importantly,  we  also  need  to 
test  to  know  the  future.  We  test  those  weap- 
ons to  verify  computer  modeling,  maintain 
scientific  vitality,  and  to  avoid  technological 
surprises. 

Finally,  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
speak  up  when  I  believe  the  administration 
is  in  error.  I  also  make  it  known  when  I  be- 
lieve they  are  correct. 

When  President  Reagan  proposed  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  I  said  I  would 
support  it.  I  did  so  because  I  believed  we 
had  the  technological  capability  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  the  Soviets  were  forced 
to  the  bargaining  table.  I  believe  that  policy 
is  succeeding. 

We  all  know,  we  have  repeatedly  seen, 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  terrified  of  SDI.  They 
want  to  end  it,  and  end  it  perhaps  they  will. 
But  let  the  Russians  end  our  defense  initia- 
tive, only  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  eliminates  the  very  threat 
against  which  SDI  is  designed  to  defend. 
That  is  the  promise  of  our  research,  and  of 
the  massive  amounts  already  spent,  and  it  is 
promise  which  is  bearing  fruit. 

For  SDI  we  need  a  figure  which  we  hope 
can  retain  its  vitality  and  viability  as  an  ef- 
fective tool  in  the  search  for  peace. 

Without  nuclear  testing,  however.  SDI 
will  cease  to  exist.  It  is  simply  inexcusable 
to  abandon  at  this  time  the  very  means  we 
have  developed  to  create  a  realistic  and  ac- 
ceptable end  to  the  threat  of  war  on  this 
planet,  and  this  body  has  already  declined 
to  do  so. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  dealing  at  the  Nation's  test  site  with 
highly  complex  scientific  operations,  which 
involve  literally  hundreds  of  scientists  and 
engineers  and  thousands  of  highly  skilled 
technicians.  You  neither  create  nor  deacti- 
vate such  a  facility  with  the  wave  of  some 
magic  wand. 

This  amendment  says  that  we  could  begin 
testing  again  if  the  Soviets  continue  their 
present  weapons  testing  program,  or  if,  in 
fact,  they  stopped  and  began  again.  Consid- 
ering that  their  last  test  was  on  September 
18,  that  seems  a  very  great  likelihood. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
here  about  what  Presidents  have  said  and 
what  they  have  done,  but  I  would  like  to 
quote  verbatim  from  an  address  given  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  on  March  2, 
1962.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  that  address. 
We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparations,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 
Some  urge  us  to  try  it  again,  keeping  our 
preparations  to  test  in  a  constant  state  of 


readiness.  But  in  actual  practice,  particular- 
ly in  a  society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot  keep 
top  flight  scientists  concentrating  on  the 
preparation  of  an  experiment  which  may  or 
may  not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date  in 
the  future,  nor  can  large  technical  laborato- 
ries be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basis 
waiting  for  some  other  nation  to  break  an 
agreement.  This  is  not  merely  difficult  or 
inconvenient.  We  have  explored  this  altem- 
tive  thoroughly  and  found  it  impossible  of 
execution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  for  19 
months  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  test 
and  they  did  not  test,  but  they  were  doing 
the  same  thing  they  had  done  from  1959 
until  1962.  They  were  doing  their  tunneling, 
preparing  their  instrumentation,  and  every- 
thing else  necessary  to  get  the  tests  ready 
for  firing. 

In  period  following  the  expiration  of  their 
self-imposed  moratorium,  they  have  con- 
ducted 17  tests.  We  conducted  only  nine 
tests  during  that  p>eriod. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  that  of  the 
scientific  community  generally,  that  there  is 
no  way  to  prevent  or  detect  the  tunneling 
and  installation  of  instrumentation.  They 
simply  are  going  to  get  ready.  In  our  free  so- 
ciety, you  cannot  emulate  that  deception 
and  nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
indeed,  nothing  we  can  do.  will  resolve  that 
problem. 

Again,  as  President  Kennedy  said,  "This  Is 
not  merely  difficult  or  inconvenient.  We 
have  explored  this  alternative  thoroughly 
and  found  it  impossible  of  execution." 

I  would  further  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  has  been  a  general  desire  of  all 
Presidents  to  do  something  about  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race.  No  President,  however,  wanted 
it  done  by  legislation.  They  wanted  it  done 
by  treaty.  That  is  the  route  to  take.  It  can 
be  a  more  deliberate  and  more  thoughtful 
process,  and  certainly  then  can  be  brought 
to  the  Senate  for  our  review.  That  is  the 
constitutional  process. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  the  proposition 
is  simply  impractical.  There  is  no  commit- 
ment from  the  Soviets  in  this  amendment. 
There  is  no  enforceable  agreement  that 
they  close  their  test  facilities  and  retrain  or 
transfer  their  staff.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  Soviet  cessation  of  testing  only  until 
all  facilities  are  completely  disrupted,  and 
then  a  rapid  resumption  by  them  of  a  test- 
ing program. 

The  United  States.  Mr.  President,  is  not  a 
totalitarian  society.  If  we  close  down  oper- 
ations at  the  test  site  it  will  take  a  very  long 
time  before  we  can  retrain  and  retain  the 
scientists,  engineers,  and  skilled  technicians 
who  perform  jobs  so  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense. The  Soviets  can  go  on  as  they  did  in 
the  period  1959-60. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Oregon  that  when  he  introduced  S.  1106, 
the  basis  of  this  amendment,  he  said: 

"This  legislation  will  not  end  the  arms 
race  nor  will  it  insure  our  future  commit- 
ment to  arms  control.  What  it  will  do  is 
offer  us  all— the  Soviets,  the  Americans,  and 
the  literally  billions  of  people  in  between 
who  are  now  held  hostage  to  the  insanity  of 
this  arms  race — a  glimmer  of  hot>e  that 
maybe  tomorrow  begins  today." 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
offered  only  for  its  symbolic  value.  My  col- 
leagues must  known  that  this  is  not  a  time 
for  symbols.  We  have  finally  begun  a  ration- 
al approach  to  reducing  nuclear  arms.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  undercut  the  administra- 
tion or  its  negotiators. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  Senator  should  continue  to 
call  this  a  unilateral  test  ban  when 
every  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  I  do 
not  think  it  represents  accurately 
what  this  bill  includes. 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  we  do  not 
need  an  amendment  to  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  to  do  what  the  Senator 
talks  about  is  required  under  this  pro- 
posed amendment.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
State.  That  is  why— and  I  would  cer- 
tainly if  I  were  in  a  position  to  choose 
a  Secretary  of  State— one  of  the 
people  up  at  the  top  of  my  short  list 
would  be  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  country  cannot  have  535  Secretar- 
ies of  State.  We  have  one.  That  is  how 
many  we  need.  Each  Member  cf  this 
Senate,  each  Member  of  the  other 
body  would,  of  course,  have  their  own 
ideas  as  to  how  they  could  better 
handle  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try. But  our  Government  is  not  set  up 
that  way.  There  is  not  anything  in  this 
legislation  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  the  proper  manner  through 
the  State  Department  and  executive 
branch  of  this  Government. 

We  will  hear  today,  perhaps,  at  a 
subsequent  time,  that  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  been 
working  on  a  study  that  will  conclude 
that  a  5-kiloton  limit  would  be  appro- 
priate and  that  it  could  be  verifiable. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  in 
speaking  recently  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  he  has  had 
the  ability  to  see  that  report.  I  at- 
tempted to  see  a  copy  of  it,  from  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
they  would  not  give  it  to  me.  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  how  it  is  supposed  to  work, 
and  I  hope  to  work  that  out  in  the 
near  future,  or  to  take  it  up  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Notwithstanding  what  will  come  up 
later  in  this  debate  about  the  OTA 
report,  the  issue  is  not  whether  we  can 
catch  the  Russians  cheating.  Let  us 
understand  that  they  unilaterally 
stopped  their  testing  recently,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  as  soon  as 
they  decided  to  start  their  tests,  they 
started  lots  of  tests.  This  means  that 
during  the  time  they  were  saying  to 
the  world  that  they  were  not  conduct- 
ing tests,  they  were  still  preparing  for 
the  tests  with  their  turmeling  and 
with  their  instrumentation.  As  soon  as 
we  said  we  were  going  to  start  testing, 
they  started  that  day. 

We  had  the  treaties  being  negotiat- 
ed, giving  the  verification  necessary,  as 
is  going  on  today  with  their  scientists 
in  the  Las  Vegas  area  and  the  Ameri- 
can scientists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be  done.  We 
do  not  want  to  give  them  the  advan- 


tage of  doing  the  preparatory  work  for 
a  new  round  of  tests. 

Let  us  not  rush  into  this  proposal. 
Let  us  give  the  negotiators  the  time  to 
complete  their  negotiations  with  their 
Soviet  counterparts. 

We  should  table  this  amendment 
and  get  on  with  passing  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  do  not  want  to  tie  up  this 
bill.  No  one  does.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
during  the  week,  as  he  always  does, 
and  we  should  move  this  bill  forward. 

I  believe  we  would  be  making  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  act  unilaterally  on  a 
test  ban  at  this  time,  and  it  could  take 
days  and  weeks  to  settle  this  contro- 
versial issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Arms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Agency. 
Washington.  DC.  May  11.  1988. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge 
you  to  oppose  any  amendments  to  the  FY 
1989  DOD  authorization  bill  that  would 
impose  further  restrictions  on  U.S.  nuclear 
testing.  Such  premature  and  unilateral  limi- 
tations will  both  seriously  undermine  na- 
tional security  and  significantly  hamper 
U.S.  arms  control  negotiations  on  nuclear 
testing. 

The  Nuclear  Testing  Talks  are  now  under- 
way in  Geneva.  We  have  been  successful  in 
getting  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  step-by-step 
negotiations  on  nuclear  testing,  and.  as  a 
necessary  first  step,  we  and  the  Soviets  have 
agreed  to  negotiate  effective  verification 
measures  for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT).  limiting  tests  to  150  kilo- 
tons,  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  (PNET). 

The  negotiation  of  effective  verification 
measures  is  the  key  to  ratification  of  these 
two  treaties,  and  we  are  making  good 
progress  in  these  negotiations.  In  January 
of  this  year,  experts  from  each  side  visited 
the  other's  nuclear  test  site  to  gain  familiar- 
ity with  test  site  conditions  and  operations. 
At  last  month's  Ministerial,  the  two  sides  re- 
viewed an  agreement  to  conduct  a  Joint  Ver- 
ification Experiment  (JVE)  under  which 
each  side  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  verification  methods  it  prefers  to  meas- 
ure the  yield  of  the  other's  test.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  JVE  is  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  and  nonintrusiveness  of 
the  CORRTEX  verification  method  which 
the  U.S.  requires  for  effective  verification  of 
the  TTBT  and  PNET.  The  United  States 
will  use  CORRTEX.  a  direct,  on-site,  hydro- 
dynamic  yield  measuring  technique,  at  Se- 
mipalatinsk.  and  the  Soviets  will  use  a  simi- 
lar technique,  which  they  have  used  on  nu- 
merous Soviet  tests,  on  a  U.S.  test  in 
Nevada.  We  expect  to  conduct  these  JVEs  in 
the  July/August  timeframe. 

In  addition,  both  sides  have  tabled  their 
versions  of  new  protocols  for  the  TTBT  and 
PNET.  The  United  States  has  designed  the 
JVE  to  answer  the  concern  identified  by  the 
Soviets  regarding  our  routine  use  of  CORR- 


TEX for  verification  of  their  weapons  tests, 
and  we  hope  that  the  JVE  results  and  anal- 
ysis will  allow  the  sides  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  new  TTBT  and  PNET  protocols  so 
that  we  can  seek  Senate  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification— a  long-time  goal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

For  the  past  40  years  our  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  has  played  a  prominent  role  in  our 
national  security.  While  we  continue  to 
depend  on  our  nuclear  deterrent  for  our  se- 
curity and  that  of  our  friends  and  allies,  we 
must  ensure  that  nuclear  weapons  are  safe, 
reliable,  effective,  and  survivable— in  other 
words,  that  our  deterrent  is  credible.  This 
requires  continued  nuclear  testing. 

The  United  States  exercises  all  prudent 
restraint  in  its  nuclear  testing  program, 
testing  neither  more  frequently  nor  at 
yields  higher  than  necessary  to  meet  cur- 
rent military  requirements.  We  have  a  clear, 
long  term  agenda  with  respect  to  nuclear 
testing.  Following  ratification  of  the  TTBT 
and  PNET.  we  and  the  Soviets  have  agreed 
to  proceed  to  negotiating  further  intermedi- 
ate limitations  on  nuclear  testing  leading  to 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  complete  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  testing  as  part  of  an  effec- 
tive disarmament  process.  This  process 
would  pursue  as  the  first  priority  the  goal 
of  the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  ul- 
timately their  elimination. 

A  premature  and  unilateral  limitation 
placed  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  testing  program 
would  seriously  undermine  our  ability  to 
assure  a  credible  deterrent.  Furthermore,  it 
would  totally  undercut  our  current  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  Since  determining 
the  testing  yield  is  considerably  more  uncer- 
tain at  low  yield  levels  than  it  is  at  higher 
levels,  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  yield  limit  had 
been  violated.  Such  a  situation  would  cause 
even  greater  and  unreasonable  uncertainty 
regarding  Soviet  test  practices  that  have 
plagued  the  TTBT  and  PNET  and  would 
undermine  the  very  confidence  that  such  a 
limitation  was  intended  to  achieve. 

I  hope  that  we  can  count  on  your  support 
for  our  ongoing  arms  control  efforts  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  nuclear  testing.  Im- 
provement of  verification  for  the  TTBT  and 
PNET  would  be  a  substantial  arms  control 
achievement. 
Sincerely, 

George  F.  Murphy, 

Acting  DirectOT. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  fear  that 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  are 
turning  the  nuclear  arms  control  dis- 
cussion on  its  head.  I  think  I  heard 
them  saying  that  ending  nuclear  test- 
ing is  more  important  than  reducing 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  do 
not  share  that  view,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve most  other  Americans  share  that 
view. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  few  minutes  I 
have  remaining,  I  will  state  that  we 
can  only  return  to  the  remarks  that 
were  made  many  years  ago  by  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy,  on  May  2,  1962: 

We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparations,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 
Some  urge  us  to  try  it  again,  keeping  our 
preparations  to  test  in  a  constant  state  of 
readiness.  But  in  actual  practice,  particular- 
ly in  a  society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot  keep 
top  flight  scientists  concentrating  on  the 
preparation  of  an  experiment  which  may  or 


may  not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date  in 
the  future,  nor  can  large  technical  laborato- 
ries be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basis 
waiting  for  some  other  nation  to  break  an 
agreement.  This  is  not  merely  difficult  or 
inconvenient.  We  have  explored  this  alter- 
native thoroughly  and  found  it  impossible 
of  execution. 

That  is  why  this  Government  today 
is  trying  to  work  out  a  program  where 
there  can  be  inspections  that  are  veri- 
fiable, and  that  is  why  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  doing 
this,  and  that  is  why  the  motion  to 
table,  when  it  is  made,  should  be 
agreed  to. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred 
earlier  and  appears  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  by  unanimous  consent:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes  without  any  interrup- 
tion being  shown  in  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  who  now  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  this  an 
agreement  which  pertains  only  to  time 
leading  up  to  a  tabling  motion? 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  motion  to  table  is 
not  agreed  to,  do  we  contemplate  any 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  REID.  There  would  be  from  this 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Are  Senators 
ready  for  this  request  to  be  propound- 
ed? 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  35  minutes  of 
debate  prior  to  a  motion  to  table  the 
pending  amendment,  as  modified,  and 
I  understand  it  will  be  modified;  that 
there  be  35  minutes  of  debate,  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
NuNN  and  Mr.  Hatfield;  and,  that  I 
have  control  of  the  last  5  minutes,  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes;  after  which  the 
motion  to  table  will  be  made  with  the 
understanding  that  no  amendment  to 
the  amendment— is  this  a  second- 
degree  amendment? 

Mr.  REID.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  will  be  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Prior  to  the  tabling 
amendment? 

Mr.  REID.  Prior  to  the  tabling 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  modification. 
We  are  only  speaking  of  a  modifica- 
tion? All  right;  that  no  amendment  to 
the  amendment  be  in  order;  and,  that 
following  the  tabling  motion,  if  the  ta- 
bling motion  is  not  agreed  to.  there  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REID.  The  leader  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Senator 
may  have  a  statement  incorporated 
into  the  Record  as  though  it  were 


read  in  relation  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment and/or  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  overall  request? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  just  consult- 
ed with  the  Senator  form  Virginia. 
There  is  another  matter  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  but  we  feel  we 
need  to  speak  on  that  matter.  I 
thought  we  would  have  already  had 
time.  But  we  have  not.  I  would  ask  if 
we  could  have  an  additional  10  min- 
utes unrelated  to  the  debate  on  testing 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
form  Georgia  after  which  the  motion 
to  table  would  be  in  order  on  the  Hat- 
field amendment. 

We  need  to  make  that  statement. 
That  would  put  us  to  approximately 
11:25  or  11:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  are  talking  about  45 
minutes,  35  minutes  already  in  the  re- 
quest, plus  an  additional  10  minutes. 
That  would  make  the  vote  occur  at 
11:30.  I  think  we  should,  if  it  is  agree- 
able, and  I  will  now  include  that  in  the 
request;  that  the  vote  on  the  tabling 
motion  occur  at  11:30  a.m.  so  all  Sena- 
tors will  know. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  include  that  in  the  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  overall  request? 
If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  table  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  our  re- 
spective cloakrooms  can  now  inform 
Senators  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  at  11:30  a.m.  today,  and  that  will 
be  a  15-minute  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  that  also  I  could  say 
the  amendment  by  Senator  Kennedy 
on  Central  America  will  follow  this 
debate.  We  hope  that  debate  will 
begin  at  approximately  quarter  of  12 
following  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  7  minutes 
with  the  expectation  that  he  may 
need  another  minute. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
he  needs  another  minute  or  two,  I  will 
give  it  to  him. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  colloquy.) 
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The  Kennedy-Hatfield  amendment 
does  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
reliability  testing  and  testing  for  riew 
weapons  development.  This  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  that  needs  to  be 
made  in  permitting  continuing  testing 
of  nuclear  devices  below  5  kt  and  in 
making  provision  for  two  tests,  whose 
yields  are  not  to  exceed  15  kt,  this  pro- 
posal is  making  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  testing  required  to  main- 
tain the  reliability  of  our  nuclear 
stockpile  and  testing  to  develop  new 
nuclear  weapons. 

Also,  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  amend- 
ment does  contain  far-reaching  verifi- 
cation requirements,  which,  if  institut- 
ed, would  represent  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  laying  the  foundation  for  a  per- 
manent low-threshold  test  ban.  And 
this  is  something  we  should  continue 
to  explore. 

The  verification  provisions  include: 

One  designated  test  area;  3  premora- 
torium  calibration  shots  measured 
with  Corrtex;  6  onsite  inspections  on 
request;  advance  notice  of  all  tests;  12 
in-country  seismic  monitoring  stations. 

I  would  advise  the  administration  to 
look  with  particular  care  at  the  verifi- 
cation provisions  as  it  negotiates  ver- 
ifications procedures  which  will  make 
possible  the  ratification  of  TTBT  and 
PNET. 

These  are  the  aspects  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Hatfield amendment  which  could 
serve  as  a  useful  model  for  our  nego- 
tiators. 

However,  there  are  aspects  of  this 
proposal  which  I  cauinot  support.  To 
institute  a  2-year  mortorium  with  only 
9  months'  notice,  and  to  allow  only 
two  tests  of  a  significant  kilotonnage 
during  that  time  period  is  to  demand 
too  much  too  soon.  The  importance  of 
continued  testing  for  stockpile  reliabil- 
ity, recognized  by  the  text  of  this  pro- 
posal, is  a  point  almost  completely  ne- 
gated by  these  constraints.  Such  an 
abrupt  and  virtually  complete  halt  to 
our  current  testing  program  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  this  proposal 
intends  to  preserve,  maintaining  our 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  nu- 
clear stockpile,  and  thereby,  the 
strength  of  our  policy  of  deterrence. 

In  addition,  the  allowance  for  test- 
ing under  5  kt  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  physics  and  nuclear  effects  re- 
search, which  require  tests  at  a  higher 
kiloton  level,  to  continue.  The  two  15- 
kiloton  tests  allowed  awe  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  stockpile  reliability  and 
sustain  necessary  weapons  expertise  at 
the  national  labs.  In  fact,  the  practical 
outcome  of  this  amendment  is  a  total 
moratorium  of  all  essential  aspects  of 
the  U.S.  test  program. 

Finally,  the  United  States  is  current- 
ly engaged  in  some  weapons  develop- 
ment programs,  which  will  contribute 
not  only  to  deterrence  but  to  strategic 
stability  in  future  arms  reduction  re- 
gimes. This  moratorium  would  place 
sudden  and  untimely  constraints  upon 


these  weapon  modernization  programs 
and  thereby  hamper  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  our  shared  goal  of  a 
comprehensive,  stable,  arms  reduction 
regime. 

Thus,  while  I  highly  commend  the 
direction  in  which  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Hatfield  have  moved  the  discus- 
sion of  low-threshold  test  ban  regimes, 
I  cannot  support  this  particular  pro- 
posal.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  6V2  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  13 
minutes  and  55  seconds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let- 
ters have  been  circulated  to  the  mem- 
bership that  allege  that  this  proposal 
is  a  unilateral  moratorium.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  quite 
clear  in  pointing  out  that  it  is  not. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership to  the  amendment  on  page  5, 
line  6:  "The  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
fused, after  the  restriction  has  become 
effective"— that  is,  prior  to  the  trigger- 
ing date,  after  the  legislation  has  been 
enacted— "to  implement  reciprocal,  in- 
country  monitoring  arrangements." 

Then  the  amendment  goes  through 
a  very  significant  and  elaborate  defini- 
tion of  what  would  be  included  in  any 
such  requirement.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  have  outlined  that 
in  our  formal  statements. 

When  we  talk  about  trying  to  be  spe- 
cific, to  respond  to  the  various  vertif  i- 
cation  questions,  we  are  accused  of  mi- 
cromanagement,  of  being  a  Secretary 
of  State.  When  we  talk  about  the  gen- 
eral proposals,  they  are  said  to  be  too 
general— there  are  not  adequate  verifi- 
cation provisions  and  it  should  not  be 
supported. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  and 
others  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
fashioning  of  this  amendment  believe 
this  represents  the  latest  scientific  in- 
formation in  order  to  ensure  both  the 
adequacy  of  verification  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  reliability.  I  think  both  of 
those  issues  have  been  responded  to  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
numbers  game.  We  have  played  that 
numbers  game  rather  than  looking  at 
the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  arms 
race. 

I  remember  when  the  arguments 
were  that  the  Soviets  have  many  more 
launchers  than  we,  and  therefore  we 
were  behind.  We  knew  the  number  of 
missiles  on  the  launch  was  the  meas- 


urement. It  was  a  qualitative  analysis. 
After  we  shot  down  that  facetious  ar- 
giunent  about  the  number  of  launch- 
ers, comparing  it  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  then  talked  about  the  number  of 
missiles  we  had  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
number  of  missiles.  We  finally  ana- 
lyzed that  numbers  game  and  proved 
that  the  point  was  how  many  war- 
heads are  on  the  missile. 

So  we  played  the  numbers  game  not 
only  on  the  number  of  warheads  on 
the  missile,  but  also  the  number  of 
missiles  on  a  launch  and  the  number 
of  launchers. 

Then  we  got  down  to  the  question  of 
accuracy,  the  accuracy  of  the  war- 
head. And  on  and  on. 

So  we  have  heard  again  the  num- 
bers—if we  can  only  address  the  num- 
bers of  missiles.  My  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  used  this  argu- 
ment over  a  period  of  time,  and  really 
what  it  has  done  is  to  excuse  an  esca- 
lation of  the  arms  race.  We  have  not 
addressed  technology. 

We  have  to  address  the  qualitative 
factors,  the  intensity,  the  deadliness  of 
the  weapon. 

It  would  be  like  saying  the  Soviet 
Union  has  so  many  slingshots  and  we 
have  so  many  slingshots.  We  are  going 
to  eliminate  the  number  of  slingshots 
and  replace  them  with  rifles.  Or  we 
are  going  to  reduce  the  number  of 
rifles  and  replace  them  with  machine- 
guns,  or  we  are  going  to  replace  the 
machineguns  with  some  kind  of 
bombs. 

That  is  the  whole  history  of  the 
arms  race  from  the  beginning  with  the 
use  of  rocks  and  slingshots.  We  have 
been  engaged  in  the  numbers  game, 
and  do  not  let  us  get  caught  in  that 
old  conundrum  again  today  or  that  old 
trap. 

If  we  are  serious  about  wanting  to 
really  address  the  arms  race,  I  think 
this  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  have  offered  has 
answered  all  of  the  questions  and  the 
issues  and  legitimate  ones  that  have 
been  raised  in  the  past  to  persist  in 
calling  this  unilateral  action  belies  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  I  would  only  like 
to  have  such  people  read  again  the 
language.  If  there  is  any  way  to  clarify 
that  language  to  prove  the  intent  of 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  to 
make  it  mutual  and  verifiable,  we  are 
certainly  open  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  opportunity 
we  have.  I  think,  to  really  address  the 
question  of  the  arms  race.  And  if  we 
are  serious  about  that,  let  us  pass  this. 
We  have  answered  all  of  the  legitimate 
and  otherwise  objections  of  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  a  lingering  concern  about  the 
threshold  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. Without  regard  to  the  military 


usefulness  or  the  lack  of  usefulness  of 
a  1  kiloton  versus  the  5  kiloton  test, 
purely  with  regard  to  verification,  I 
am  concerned  that  a  1  kiloton  thresh- 
old really  pushes  verification  to  the 
limit  even  with  extensive  cooperative 
measures. 

It  would  diminish  consensus  in  the 
scientific  community  and  with  the 
multiplier  effect  that  would  diminish 
the  political  consensus  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  that  this  measure  could  be 
verified. 

In  support  of  this  concern,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  chapter  10  of  a  study  from 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory entitled  "Elvaluation  Framework 
for  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Seismic  Verification  Systems." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Evaluation  Framework  for  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty  Seismic  Verifica- 
tion Systems 

verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty 

Before  discussing  the  framework  for 
RSVS  evaluation,  it  is  important  to  review 
the  key  verification  issues  and  seismic  moni- 
toring capabilities.  We  begin  with  a  brief 
overview  of  the  issues  and  then  review 
recent  capability  assessments. 

BACKGROUND 

A  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT)  prohibiting  all  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  all  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
has  been  under  discussion  at  the  interna- 
tional level  for  more  than  twenty  years 
(Greb  and  Heckrotte,  1983).  Most  recently, 
in  1977,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  reentered  formal 
negotiations  concerning  a  CTBT.  These  tri- . 
lateral  negotiations  have  been  in  recess 
since  1980,  but  public  interest  in  such  a  test 
ban  continues  to  be  widespread. 

Landauer  (1980)  provides  a  brief  review  of 
the  status  of  the  negotiations  at  the  time 
talks  were  recessed.  The  key  provision  of 
the  treaty  was  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests;  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  would  be 
banned  by  an  accompanying  protocol.  Veri- 
fication measures  included  national  techni- 
cal means,  international  seismic  data  ex- 
changes, voluntary  on-site  inspections,  and 
a  regional  system  of  seismic  stations  inside 
each  participating  country.  The  number,  lo- 
cation, and  technical  characteristics  of 
these  in-country  stations  had  not  yet  been 
agreed  upon  when  negotiations  ceased.  The 
treaty  would  become  multilateral  after  rati- 
fication by  twenty  states  including  the  nego- 
tiators. 

Although  the  negotiators  had  agreed  on  a 
large  portion  of  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty, 
significant  aspects  were  unresolved,  includ- 
ing the  verification  provisions  and  the  pro- 
posed duration  of  the  treaty.  Since  that 
time,  informal  CTBT  discussions  have  em- 
phasized broad  national  security  implica- 
tions, the  value  of  continued  testing,  as  well 
as  verification  assessments  (York,  1983). 

Landauer  (1980).  York  (1982.  1983).  Kerr 
(1982).  Greb  and  Heckrotte  (1983),  and 
Marsh  (1983)  have  reviewed  the  major 
issues  and  expressed  opinions  regarding 
their  significance.  Pour  key  issues  have 
emerged: 


Value  of  a  test  ban  including  linkage  to 
other  treaties. 

Value  of  a  test  program  including  stock- 
pile testing,  development  of  options,  and 
maintenance  of  capability. 

Verification  capabilities  including  deter- 
rence, assurance,  and  confidential  building. 

Significance  of  possible  clandestine  test- 
ing under  a  CTBT. 

Starting  with  the  same  basic  premise  that 
any  treaty  should  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  and  thereby  enhance  national  and 
international  security,  it  is  possible  to  reach 
different  conclusions  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of  a  CTBT  depending  on  the  relative 
emphasis  one  places  on  these  four  issues. 
For  example,  Landauer  questions  the  value 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  He  concludes 
that  a  CTBT  may  not  be  consistent  with  the 
major  arms  control  objectives  because  it 
would  lead  inevitably  to  a  decline  in  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  He  argues  that  decline 
in  capability  could  have  several  destabilizing 
effects:  loss  of  confidence  in  the  stockpile 
reliability,  potential  asymmetries  in  impact 
on  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  loss  of 
opportunity  to  develop  new  nuclear  weapon 
systems  that  could  be  safer,  less  vulnerable, 
or  otherwise  more  desirable  than  existing 
systems. 

In  contrast.  Marsh  and  York  place  a  high 
value  on  a  CTBT.  Marsh  supports  renewed 
attempts  to  negotiate  a  CTBT,  arguing  that 
verification  capabilities  are  generally  ade- 
quate to  detect  significant  testing  programs. 
York  also  concludes  that  a  CTBT  is  valua- 
ble, largely  because  of  its  linkage  to  nonpro- 
liferation  issues.  He  feels  it  should  be  pur- 
sued in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  ques- 
tions regarding  verification  capabilities.  He 
also  cautions  that  a  CTBT  should  not  be 
viewed  as  an  isolated  treaty,  but  instead 
should  be  engaged  in  only  "when  things  in 
general  are  moving  away  from  a  dependence 
on  nuclear  weapons." 

Kerr  agrees  in  general  with  Landauer  but 
highlights  uncertainties  in  monitoring 
treaty  compliSLnce  and  possible  inequities  as- 
sociated with  undetectable  clandestine  test 
programs.  If  one  assumes  that  low-yield 
clandestine  tests  are  undetectable  and  that 
some  parties  will  conduct  such  tests  while 
others  will  not.  then  the  long-term  balance 
may  be  affected.  FHirther,  differences  in  ver- 
ification capability  among  the  parties  exac- 
erbates the  asymmetry.  These  observations 
have  led  some  to  suggest  that  a  low  yield 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  may  be 
more  equitable. 

While  there  are  clearly  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  necessity  of  contin- 
ued testing  by  the  U.S.  and  the  overall  role 
of  a  CTBT  in  arms  control  measures,  the 
question  of  verification  capability  remains 
central  to  all  discussions  of  a  CTBT.  In  the 
next  section  we  briefly  review  various  as- 
sessments of  the  present  capability  of  the 
U.S.  to  monitor  compliance  with  a  CTBT. 

assessment  of  seismic  verification 
capabilities 

Judgments  Reguired 

Any  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  seismic 
verification  capability  requires  several  ex- 
plicit or  implied  judgments: 

Descriptions  of  the  military  significance 
of  weapons  testing  program. 

Political  considerations,  including  the 
goals  of  the  verification  measures,  the  confi- 
dence required  of  them,  the  willingness  to 
take  action  if  a  violation  is  identified,  and 
the  costs  of  false  accusations. 
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tiation.  implementotion.  monitoring,  and 
compliance  evaluation  of  a  CTTBT.  In  par- 
ticular, they  do  not  provide  a  blueprint  for 
developing  a  verification  system.  Further, 
some  of  these  studies  draw  conclusions  that 
reflect  implicit  assumptions  about  verifica- 
tion objectives,  evader  actions,  and  a  host  of 
other  uncertainties.  In  contrast,  what  is 
needed  before  making  key  policy  decisions 
in  this  area  is  an  explicit  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  range  of  technical  and  po- 
litical issues  surrounding  a  CTTBT,  a  system- 
atic review  of  their  impact  taking  uncertain- 
ties into  account,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
compliance  evaluation  process.  In  the  next 
section  we  describe  the  essential  features  of 
such  an  evaluation  and  provide  a  brief  over- 
view of  the  decision  analysis  approach 
chosen  for  the  evaluation  framework. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  are  no  other 
works  which  tend  to  support  the  same 
analysis.  It  may  be  a  matter  that  is  not 
of  tremendous  concern  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  but  I  think  that  it  is 
in  fact  significant,  and  I  express  the 
desire  that  this  threshold  be  changed 
from  1  to  5.  There  have  been  some 
previous  discussions  about  it,  and  I 
hope  that  might  be  actively  considered 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  range  of  credible 
scientific  view  on  the  monitoring 
threshold  for  in-country  verification 
systems  when  it  is  first  installed,  and  I 
quite  frankly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  believe  that 
there  is  both  scientific  and  strong  sci- 
entific jiistification  for  the  1  kiloton. 
We  understand  that  there  is  some 
range  in  the  degrees,  and  I  prefer 
what  is  existing  in  the  current  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  if  we  were  able  to 
have  this  body  speak  greater  support 
for  this  concept  that  we  would  move 
the  whole  debate  closer  to  the  time 
where  we  can  make  very  significant 
and  meaningful  progress  which  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  others 
want  to  make. 

So  I  would  be  willing  to  hear  the  re- 
action of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
would  think  that  this  would  not  be  an 
objectionable  feature.  I  think  it  still 
falls  within  the  general  scientific  in- 
formation that  was  available.  And  I 
would  hope  that  perhaps  such  modifi- 
cation would  be  made  and  that  we 
might  move  ahead  with  the  legisla- 
tion.          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
fully  convinced,  first  of  all,  that  the  1 
kiloton  is  verifiable.  We  have  already 
compromised  this  proposal  from  a  pre- 
ferred position  of  no  test  to  a  1  kiloton 
test  to  reliability  test  explosions  as 
well.  But  we  have  to  get  this  proposal 
adopted  sometime  and  to  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  suppose  that  going  there  with 
five  and  the  House  with  one,  we  might 
split  the  difference  as  we  do  on  so 
many  other  occasions. 


I  would  consider  this  modification 
barely  tolerable,  but  on  the  basis  of 
seeking  to  pass  a  principle,  a  concept 
here  upon  which  we  would  be  hopeful 
to  build  more  restrictions  later  on. 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  the  cosponsor  of 
this  proposal,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent— I  think  it  was  in- 
cuded  in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment propounded  by  the  majority 
leader  a  while  ago— that  we  modify 
this  amendment  by  changing  the 
figure  "one"  to  "five"  in  six  specific  lo- 
cations in  the  bill  in  order  for  it  to 
then  be  consistent  to  read  that  the 
threshold  would  be  5  kilotons  rather 
than  1.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  send  the  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  6  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Hatfield,  replace  the 
phrase  "1  kiloton"  with  the  phrase  "five 
kilotons;" 

On  page  4,  line  22,  replace  the  phrase  "1 
kiloton"  with  the  phrase  "five  kilotons;" 

On  page  10,  line  3,  replace  the  phrase  "1 
kiloton"  with  the  phrase  "five  kilotons;" 

On  page  10,  line  11,  replace  the  number 
"20"  with  the  number  "50"; 

On  page  11,  lines  1  and  2,  replace  the 
phrase  "1  kiloton"  with  the  prase  "five  kilo- 
tons;" 

On  page  11.  line  8.  replace  the  phrase  "1 
kiloton"  with  the  phrase  "five  kilotons." 
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Ni;CLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Senators  Grassley,  Phessler,  Nicx- 
LES,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  our  arms  control  negotiators  in 
Geneva.  In  addition  to  meeting  with 
our  START  and  defense  and  space  ne- 
gotiators—where most  attention  is  fo- 
cused—we were  also  fortunate  to  meet 
with  Ambassador  Paul  Robinson,  our 
representative  at  the  nuclear  testing 
talks. 

Ambassador  Robinson  told  us  of  two 
significant  developments  at  the  nucle- 
ar testing  talks  which  I  would  like  to 
share  as  we  consider  this  amendment. 

First,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  soon  be  ready  to  con- 
duct a  joint  verification  experiment  or 
JVE.  at  each  other's  nuclear  testing 
sites.  In  fact,  final  arrangements  for 
the  JVE  could  well  be  ready  for  the 
upcoming  summit  between  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev. 

This  JVE  will  truly  be  a  landmark 
verification  event.  This  summer  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  each  install  the  verification  equip- 
ment of  their  choice  at  the  other's 
testing  site,  and  proceed  to  monitor 
actual  nuclear  tests. 


Second,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  already  tabled  draft 
verification  protocols  for  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaties  which  are  now  on 
the  (^endar  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  President 
Reagan  has  proceeded  apace  to 
achieve  effective  verification  for  the 
TTBT  and  PNET,  and  the  Geneva 
talks  are  going  well.  This  is  the  only 
path  to  ratification  of  those  treaties. 

Put  our  arms  control  objectives  in 
perspective.  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
testing  our  goal  is  to  ratify  TTBT  and 
NNET  let's  not  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  with  further  restrictions  on  nu- 
clear testing. 

Recall  that  across  town  in  Geneva, 
Ambassadors  Cooper  and  Hanmer  are 
working  diligently  on  start  and  de- 
fense and  space.  If  we  truly  want  a  50- 
percent  cut  which  enhances  strategic 
stability,  we  will  need  to  maintain  a 
properly  structured,  modem  and  reli- 
able nuclear  force.  That  will  require 
nuclear  testing. 

Deterrent  force  modernization  will 
be  essential  under  a  START  regime, 
and  that  will  require  nuclear  testing. 
And  we  will  still  need  to  test  for 
weapon  reliability,  and  to  insure  that 
our  vital  command,  control  and  com- 
munications systems  can  function  in  a 
nuclear  environment. 

And  let's  not  forget  that  we  also  test 
to  improve  the  safety  of  our  weapons 
for  those  who  must  handle  them,  and 
to  provide  greater  security  against  ter- 
rorists. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  a  good 
START  agreement  will  leave  us  in  a 
more  stable  world  in  which  our  securi- 
ty—the peace  of  the  world— is  still  de- 
pendent on  nuclear  deterrence. 

Maybe  someday  fuilher  weapons  re- 
ductions will  warrant  further  curbs  on 
testing.  But  that  day  Is  not  today. 
Let's  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball,  press  on 
with  effective  verification  for  the  ex- 
isting testing  treaties,  and  keep  work- 
ing for  a  good  START  agreement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  we  are  ready 
to  yield,  although  I  think  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  did  say  11:30. 
So  I  withdraw  the  possible  offer  to 
return  the  unused  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  that  remains  is  some  5  minutes  of 
it  under  the  control  of  the  chairman, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
he  and  I  have  agreed  to  allocate  the 
time  between  ourselves. 

Mr.  REID.  I  cannot  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  there  are  5 
minutes  remaining  imder  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  which  he 
indicated  he  will  share  with  me.  So  I 
will  briefly  speak  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Control  and  Disarmament 


Agency  in  a  letter  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous (K>nsent  to  print  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Asms  Control 
AND  Disarmament  Agenct. 
WashingtoTi,  DC,  May  11.  1988. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge 
you  to  oppose  any  amendments  to  the  FY 
1989  IX)D  authorization  bill  that  would 
impose  further  restrictions  on  VS.  nuclear 
testing.  Such  premature  and  unilateral  limi- 
tations will  both  seriously  undermine  na- 
tional security  and  significantly  hamper 
U.S.  arms  control  negotiations  on  nuclear 
testing. 

The  Nuclear  Testing  Talks  are  now  under- 
way in  Geneva.  We  have  been  successful  in 
getting  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  step-by-step 
negotiations  on  nuclear  testing,  and,  as  a 
necessary  first  step,  we  and  the  Soviets  have 
agreed  to  negotiate  effective  verification 
measures  for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT).  limiting  tests  to  150  kilo- 
tons. and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  (PNET). 

The  negotiation  of  effective  verification 
measures  is  the  key  to  ratification  of  these 
two  treaties,  and  we  are  making  good 
progress  in  these  negotiations.  In  January 
of  this  year,  experts  from  each  side  visited 
the  other's  nuclear  test  site  to  gain  famUiar- 
ity  with  test  site  conditions  and  operations. 
At  last  month's  Ministerial,  the  two  sides  re- 
viewed an  agreement  to  conduct  a  Joint  Ver- 
ification Experiment  (JVE)  under  which 
each  side  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  verification  methods  it  prefers  to  meas- 
ure the  yield  of  the  other's  test.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  JVE  is  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  and  non-intrusiveness  of 
the  CORRTEX  verification  method  which 
the  U.S.  requires  for  effective  verification  of 
the  TTBT  and  PNET.  The  United  States 
will  use  CORRTEX.  a  direct,  on-site,  hydro- 
dynamic  yield  measuring  technique,  at  Se- 
mipalatinsk.  and  the  Soviets  will  use  a  simi- 
lar technique,  which  they  have  used  on  nu- 
merous Soviet  tests,  on  a  U.S.  test  in 
Nevada.  We  expect  to  conduct  these  JVEs  in 
the  July /August  timeframe. 

In  addition,  both  sides  have  tabled  their 
versions  of  new  protocols  for  the  TTBT  and 
PNET.  The  United  States  has  designed  the 
JVE  to  answer  the  concern  identified  by  the 
Soviets  regarding  our  routine  use  of  CORR- 
TEX for  verification  of  their  weapons  tests, 
and  we  hope  that  the  JVE  results  and  anal- 
ysis will  allow  the  sides  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  new  TTBT  and  PNET  protocols  so 
that  we  can  seek  Senate  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification— a  long-time  goal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

For  the  past  40  years  our  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  has  played  a  prominent  role  in  our 
national  security.  While  we  continue  to 
depend  on  our  nuclear  deterrent  for  our  se- 
curity and  that  of  our  friends  and  allies,  we 
must  ensure  that  nuclear  weapons  are  safe, 
reliable,  effective,  and  survivable— in  other 
words,  that  our  deterrent  is  credible.  This 
requires  continued  nuclear  testing. 

The  United  States  exereises  all  prudent 
restraint  In  its  nuclear  testing  program, 
testing  neither  more  frequently  nor  at 
yields  higher  than  necessary  to  meet  cur- 
rent military  requirements.  We  have  a  clear, 
long  term  agenda  with  respect  to  nuclear 
testing.  Following  ratification  of  the  TTBT 
and  PNET.  we  and  the  Soviets  have  agreed 
to  proceed  to  negotiating  further  intermedi- 
ate limitations  on  nuclear  testing  leading  to 


the  ultimate  objective  of  the  complete  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  testing  as  part  of  an  effec- 
tive disarmament  process.  This  process 
would  pursue  as  the  first  priority  the  goal 
of  the  reduction  of  nucicar  weapons  and  ul- 
timately their  elimination. 

A  premature  and  unilateral  limitation 
placed  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  testing  program 
would  seriously  undermine  our  ability  to 
assure  a  credible  deterrent.  Furthermore,  it 
would  totally  undercut  our  current  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  Since  determining 
the  tested  yield  is  considerably  more  uncer- 
tain at  low  yield  levels  than  it  is  at  higher 
levels,  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  the  yield  limit  had 
been  violated.  Such  a  situation  would  cause 
even  greater  and  unresolvable  uncertainty 
regarding  Soviet  test  practices  that  have 
plagued  the  TTBT  and  PNETT  and  would 
undermine  the  very  confidence  that  such  a 
limitation  was  intended  to  achieve. 

I  hope  that  we  can  count  on  your  support 
for  our  ongoing  arms  control  efforts  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  nuclear  testing.  Im- 
provement of  verification  for  the  TTBT  and 
PNET  would  be  a  substantial  arms  control 
achievement. 
Sincerely. 

George  F.  Mokfht 

Acting  Director. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  that  letter  they 
luiequivocally  state  that  such  prema- 
ture and  unilateral  limitations  as 
would  be  proposed  by  this  amendment 
would  both  seriously  undermine  na- 
tional security  and  significantly 
hamper  U.S.  arms  (x>ntrol  negotiations 
on  nuclear  testing. 

The  Nuclear  Testing  Talks  are  now  under- 
way in  Geneva.  We  have  been  successful  in 
getting  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  step-by-step 
negotiations  on  nuclear  testing,  and.  as  a 
necessary  first  step,  we  and  the  Soviets  have 
agreed  to  negotiate  effective  verification 
measures  for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT),  limiting  tests  to  150  kilo- 
tons. and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  (PNET). 

The  negotiation  of  effective  verification 
measures  is  the  key  to  ratification  of  these 
two  treaties,  and  we  are  making  g(x>d 
progress  in  these  negotiations. 

The  thrust  of  the  balance  of  the 
letter,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  amendment  would  undermine  the 
very  work  that  is  now  going  on  in 
Geneva  by  our  negotiators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  report  relative  to  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rb(x>ro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Study  of  the  Feasibility  of  Reduced 
Reliance  on  Underground  Nuclear  Testing 
On  October  10.  1986.  President  Reagan  in- 
formed this  committee  that  once  the  admin- 
istration's concerns  about  the  verifiability 
of  the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBT)  and  the  1976  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  (PNET)  had  been  satisfied 
and  the  two  treaties  had  been  ratified,  he 
would  propose  "that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  immediately  engage  in  ne- 
gotiations on  ways  to  implement  a  step-by- 
step  parallel  program— in  association  with  a 
program  to  reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate 
all  nuclear  weapons— of  limiting  and  ulti- 
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used  to  move  toward  these  objectives.  It 
should  also  address  the  potential  utility  of 
the  Inertial  Confinement  Fusion  (IFC)  pro- 
gram in  such  a  regime. 

To  the  extent  it  is  determined  feasible  m 
this  study  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
report  should  describe  the  scope  and  nature 
of  the  research,  development  and  testing 
program  needed,  first,  to  fully  assess  this 
issue  and  then  to  prepare  designs  for  more 
durable  warheads,  including: 

1.  any  nuclear  testing  required  before  fur- 
ther limits  are  imposed; 

2.  the  type  and  cost  of  any  additional  fa- 
cilities, such  as  non-nuclear,  allowed  low- 
yield  nuclear  testing,  or  Inertial  Confine- 
ment Fusion  facilities,  which  would  be  re- 
quired either  before  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  further  limits  on  testing;  and 

3.  the  lead-time  required  to  move  to  a 
regime  of  fewer  tests. 

Finally,  the  report  should  estimate  the 
penalties  in  size,  weight,  safety,  or  other 
characteristics  that  more  durable  warheads 
would  impose  on  the  military  systems  of 
which  they  might  be  a  part. 

II.  Concurrent  with  this  tasking,  the  NWC 
shall  direct  the  DOD  to  study  the  following: 

a)  the  extent  to  which  the  military  capa- 
bilities of  the  nuclear  warhead  stockpile 
might  be  affected  by  incorporation  of  such 
more  durable  warhead  designs; 

b)  the  extent  to  which  commonality 
among  such  designs  in  the  stockpile  (i.e., 
using  the  same  warhead  design  for  more 
than  one  system  application)  might  be  de- 
sirable or  feasible,  considering  advantages 
and  disadvamtages  of  commonality  both  for 
durability  and  for  minimizing  degradation 
of  military  characteristics; 

c)  ways  in  which  such  possible  degrada- 
tion of  military  characteristics  might  be 
partly  or  fully  compensated  for  by  changes 
in  other  nuclear  weapon  system  characteris- 
tics; and 

d)  whether  there  could  be  degradation  of 
weapon  system  survivability  in  ways  similar 
to  those  which  might  produce  warhead  reli- 
ability degradation  during  prolonged  peri- 
ods of  further  nuclear  test  limitations,  and, 
if  so,  whether  there  are  ways  to  provide  ad- 
ditional durability  or  survivability  if  meas- 
ures are  put  in  place  either  before  or  after 
commencement  of  such  further  test  limiia- 
tions. 

The  DOD  shall  report  its  findings  on  the 
above  through  the  NWC  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  1  July  1988. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  reports  of  Sec- 
tions I  and  II,  the  department  shall  assume 
that  the  further  test  limits  would  preclude 
nuclear  tests  above  a)  1  kiloton  or  b)  10  kilo- 
tons. 

III.  Concurrently  with  the  above  reports, 
the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  considerations  pertaining  to  the  relation- 
ship between: 

a)  various  types  and  degrees  of  progress  in 
other  areas  of  arms  control— for  example, 
further  limitations  on  the  number  of  char- 
acteristics of  nuclear  weapons  systems,  their 
geographical  deployment,  or  limitations  on 
other  military  systems  such  as  chemical 
weapons  or  conventional  forces;  and 

b)  progressively  more  stringent  limitations 
on  nuclear  testing,  such  as  reductions  in 
yield  threshold  below  the  TTBT,  limitations 
on  numbers  of  tests,  or  combinations  of 
these,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  limita- 
tions as  stringent  as  a  complete  ban  on  tests 
above  1  kiloton. 


Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair 

and  I  yield  the  floor.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  Who  yields  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman.  I  take  it 
upon  myself  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  a  minute  and  a  half. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  thank  you. 
This  is  what  we  have  spoken  about. 
We  have   here   on  the  Senate  floor 
today  negotiations  taking  place  on  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  the 
world.   We   have   negotiations  taking 
place  here  on  the  Senate  floor  raising 
the   level   of   the   tonnage    of   these 
blasts.   Why?   Not  because   it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  as  indicated  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  be- 
cause it  may  pick  up  a  few  more  votes. 
I  have  stated  before  that  this  coun- 
try does  not  need  535  Secretaries  of 
State.  It  does  not  need  three  Secretar- 
ies of  State.  It  needs  one.  That  is  the 
way  the  process  has  worked  for  200 
years  and  it  has  worked  well.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  is  the 
one  that  should  negotiate  treaties.  I 
have  to  suggest  that  they  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  area  that  is  of  a 
concern  to  this  Senator,  the  reduction 
of   nuclear   weapons.    That    is    about 
what  we  should  be  concerned,  not  nu- 
clcsLF  tcstiriE. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  as  usual  when  we  get 
into  a  matter  of  arms  control,  we  put 
all  the  emphasis  on  the  United  States 
of  America,  all  the  constraints  upon 
us,  what  we  may  be  limited  in  doing. 

I  suggest— and  I  think  with  legitima- 
cy—that not  supporting  a  proposal  of 
this  kind  invites  unrestrained  Soviet 
development.  We  ought  to  put  the 
focus  where  it  belongs— on  both  sides 
of  this  superpower  race  in  arms.  This 
Is  a  constraint  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
every  bit  as  much  as  a  constraint  upon 
ourselves. 

Do  you  want  the  Soviet  scientists  to 
be  unleashed  to  develop  new  weapons 
at  will?  This  amendment  would  stop 
that  kind  of  freedom  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pursue  the  arms  race,  and  in 
some  cases  to  catch  up,  other  cases  to 
surpass  us,  other  cases  to  move  fur- 
ther ahead,  however  you  want  to  in- 
terpret it. 

This,  to  me,  is  really  the  fallacy.  The 
legislative  debate  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  all  internalized:  What  is  it  going  to 
do  to  us? 

Whatever  we  have  as  constraints 
under  this  kind  of  proposal  will  be 
constraints  on  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well.  It  is  mutual.  It  is  not  only  mutual 
in  having  to  reach  agreements,  it  is 
mutual  in  the  impact  upon  controlling 
arms  and  playing  the  numbers  game. 
Let  me  emphasize  again,  we  have  not 
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addressed  the  basic  center  of  the 
whole  arms  race. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  con- 
trols 3  minutes  15  seconds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  controls  3  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
controls  1  minute.  We  have  remaining 
time  reserved  to  the  majority  leader  of 
5  minutes  and  additional  time  also  to 
Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Warner  on 
another  matter. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  but  I  see  the  majority  leader  on 
the  floor  and  perhaps  he  would  like  to 
utilize  this  time  at  this  point.  I  under- 
stand that  I  have  3  minutes  left  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  1  minute 
left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  reserves  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  against  the  amendment  on  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  offered 
by  Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy because  I  believe  that  maximum 
flexibility  should  be  left  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  negotiate  with  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  on  this  and 
other  similar  issues  at  the  summit 
later  this  month  in  Moscow. 

In  the  past,  I  have  voted  in  favor  of 
similar  amendments  seeking  moratoria 
on  such  testing  because,  at  that  time, 
it  was  my  judgment  that  the  Senate 
should  use  its  influence  to  advance 
arms  control  and  limitations  which 
were  mutually  applied  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
With  the  signing  of  the  INF  Treaty 
last  December,  with  negotiations  on 
strategic  arms  reduction  during  the 
course  of  the  past  several  months,  and 
with  the  summit  being  scheduled  later 
this  month  in  Moscow,  it  is  apparent 
that  President  Reagan  is  moving 
ahead  on  efforts  for  arms  control  and 
arms  reduction. 

On  this  date  of  the  record,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  moving  with 
due  diligence  on  arms  control  and 
arms  reduction.  In  my  judgment, 
those  efforts  will  be  promoted  by 
giving  the  President  maximum  flexi- 
bility at  this  time  without  having  the 
Congress  impose  limitations  like  the 
one  proposed  in  the  moratorium 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hat- 
field and  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly have  no  problem  with  the  objective 
of  the  amendment.  I  have  not  indicat- 
ed to  the  manager  or  to  those  oppos- 
ing or  those  supporting  the  amend- 


ment as  to  what  my  position  is  on  this 
matter. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  we  are  getting  into  too  many  ex- 
pedited procedures  here  in  this 
Senate.  As  the  majority  leader,  I  prob- 
ably can  see  and  feel  that  better  than 
can  almost  anyone  else. 

Second,  the  expedited  procedures  in 
this  amendment  are  not  very  carefully 
written.  This  is  no  reflection— I  want 
to  make  that  absolutely  clear — on  the 
authors  of  this  amendment.  I  say  that 
as  a  general  application  concerning 
the  expedited  procedures  that  increas- 
ingly appear  here. 

The  expedited  procedures  that  I  see 
from  time  to  time  are  not  carefully 
written.  I  do  not  know  who  writes 
them  or  from  where  they  are  lifted.  I 
suppose  those  who  draft  them  go  into 
expedited  procedures  that  already 
appear  in  certain  legislation  around 
here  and  they  lift  a  little  here  and  lift 
a  little  there  and  lift  a  little  from 
somewhere  else  out  of  these  various 
forms  of  expedited  procedures,  so  that 
we  end  up  with  a  conglomerate  of  ex- 
pedited procedures  which  are  abso- 
lutely full  of  loopholes. 

For  example,  I  intend,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Warner],  and  others,  to  go 
over  a  bill  that  we  have  been  working 
on  for  weeks  dealing  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  I  have  gone  over 
those  expedited  procedures,  over  and 
over  and  over  and  over,  and  there  are 
still  gaps. 

I  feel  a  little  uneasy  about  expedited 
procedures  that  are  not  carefully 
drawn  in  connection  with  matters  that 
come  before  the  Senate,  and  this  is  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
going  to  get  to  the  point  where  a 
future  majority  leader  has  very  little 
to  say  about  what  goes  on  around  here 
in  controlling  the  schedule  of  this 
Senate.  It  will  all  be  done  by  expedited 
procedures.  The  Senate  will  be  on 
automatic  pilot,  and  any  Member  can 
come  to  the  floor  at  any  time  he 
wishes  and  he  can  make  a  motion 
under  those  procedures  and  there  goes 
the  majority  leader's  schedule  out  the 
window  and  we  are  on  automatic  pilot, 
and  the  Senate  will  be  taking  up  some- 
thing else  all  of  a  sudden. 

And  so  from  the  standpoint  of  plan- 
ning the  schedule  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  orderly,  thorough  proce- 
dure here.  I  think  we  have  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen  to  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  more  and  more  resort  to  ex- 
pedited procedures. 

I  have  told  my  floor  staff  from  here 
on  out  on  anything  that  has  expedited 
procedures  in  it,  I  want  to  take  a  look 
at  it.  I  think  that  I  owe  the  Senate 
that  consideration  and  I  owe  it  to  all 
Senators.  Expedited  procedures  can  be 
useful  and  necessary  if  not  used  to 
excess  and  if  used  sparingly,  but  they 


should  be  carefully  drawn  to  meet 
clear  needs. 

Here,  in  this  particular  instance,  we 
are  talking  about  a  moratorium  on  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions.  What  I 
have  to  say  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
substance  of  this  amendment.  I  have 
only  had  a  brief  look  at  this  because  I 
have  been  engaged  in  other  very  im- 
portant matters  all  morning.  I  will 
read  this. 

The  restriction  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
cease  to  apply  if.  after  the  restriction  has 
become  effective,  the  President  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 

We  are  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  here 

has  conducted  an  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosion having  a  joint  seismic  yield  estimate 
which  indicates  a  yield  greater  than  one  kil- 
oton. except  for  two  designated  explosions 
with  a  joint  seismic  yield  estimate  indicating 
a  yield  not  greater  than  15  kilotons:  .  .  . 

the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  refused,  after  the  re- 
striction has  become  effective,  to  implement 
reciprocal,  in-country  monitoring  arrange- 
ments; and 

Congress  has  enacted  a  joint  resolution 
approving  such  certification. 

The  expedited  procedures  in  this 
amendment  have  many  gaps  which 
could  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  joint  resolution 
approving  such  certification.  That 
would  leave  the  Soviets  with  an  advan- 
tage, and  I  am  sure  no  Senator  intends 
that. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  objective  is 
not  good.  I  think  it  is.  But  with  re- 
spect to  expedited  procedujres  in  gen- 
eral, we  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
them.  And  the  expedited  procedures  in 
this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  are 
not  carefully  drawn.  They  do  not  take 
into  consideration— I  could  raise  point 
after  point  with  respect  to  these  expe- 
dited procedures— they  do  not  tiJie 
into  consideration  the  various  amend- 
ments that  can,  and  often  do,  arise  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  conference  ac- 
tions and  so  on,  that  would  make  it 
difficult  for  the  Congress  ever  to  enact 
the  resolution  that  is  referred  to  here. 

For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment,  and  I  intend 
to  support  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  majority  leader  has  ex- 
pired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  very  happy 
to  work  with  the  majority  leader  Lf 
this  is  the  only  problem  with  this 
amendment.  We  drafted  this  amend- 
ment for  one  simple  purpose:  We 
wanted  expedited  procedures  in  order 
to  deal  with  a  situation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  cheating  on  what  they  may 
have  agreed  to  do. 

If  our  expedited  procedures  pose  a 
problem,  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
modify  in  any  way  those  procedures  to 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

POSSE  COMITATDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previously  entered  into  agreement, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Senator  Nunn]  each  have  5  min- 
utes on  another  matter.  They  may 
proceed  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  pro- 
ceed to  make  my  remarks  very  brief. 
Maybe  we  will  not  use  the  entire  10 
minutes  and  proceed  to  a  vote.  We  will 
have  later  in  this  debate  today  and  to- 
morrow an  effort  to  get  the  military 
more  involved  in  the  fight  against  the 
narcotics  coming  into  this  country.  I 
know  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  Sena- 
tors interested  in  this  subject.  I  am  in- 
terested in  it. 

I  sponsored,  back  in  1981,  the 
amendment  to  the  posse  comitatus 
statute  which  allowed  the  mUitary  to 
begin  working  with  law  enforcement 
to  help  them  with  equipment,  to  help 
them  in  surveillance,  to  help  them  in 
detection.  The  military  had  slowly 
moved  in  that  direction,  based  on  the 
amendment  to  that  posse  comitatus 
statute,  which  is  now  law.  So  I  have 
been  involved  in  this  a  long  time. 

We  also  now  have  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel that  are  stationed  on  Navy 
ships  in  the  Caribbean.  Those  Coast 
Guard  personnel  are  trained  in  law  en- 
forcement. They  have  the  power  of 
arrest.  That  is  making  some  progress, 
although,  again,  it  is  slow  progress. 

I  have  tried  in  the  last  several 
months  and  intensely  in  the  last  few 
months  to  think  of  other  ways  that 
the  military  could  responsibly  be  in- 
volved in  the  fight  against  drug  impor- 
tation in  this  country.  I  think  all  of  us 
owe  it  to  our  constituents  and  to  the 
general  public  to  state  that  no  matter 
what  we  do  in  interdiction  we  are  still 
going  to  have  a  drug  problem  in  this 
country  as  long  as  we,  as  the  American 
people,  shell  out  the  dollars  and  buy 
the  drugs.  So  the  old  Pogo  cartoon 
that  we  have  heard  quoted  so  many 
times:  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
the  enemy  is  us,"  has  to  be  part  of  our 
recognition. 

But  that  does  not  mean  we  cannot 
improve  interdiction.  We  can  improve 
interdiction  and  we  should  improve 
interdiction.  We  should  have  the  mili- 
tary in  this  country  playing  the  most 
appropriate  role  they  can  play  and 
still  carry  out  their  mission  of  protect- 
ing this  Nation  from  military  threat. 

Mr.  President.  I  view  the  drug  prob- 
lem as  a  national  security  problem.  I 
view  the  importation  of  drugs  into  this 
country  as  a  form  of  chemical  warfare 
against  this  country.  It  is  a  serious 
problem. 

I  also  believe  that  we  need  to  take  a 
look  down  the  road.  We  need  to  take  a 
look  at  where  we  are  going  in  terms  of 
threats  of  a  military  variety.  Our  mili- 


tary now  primarily  employs  its  consid- 
erable assets,  surveillance  assets,  de- 
tection assets,  against  high-flying  air- 
craft that  would  be  coming  from  an- 
other superpower.  We  do  not  have  ca- 
pabilities, very  good  capabUities,  nor 
do  we  train  against  low-flying  aircraft. 
Most  of  the  drugs  coming  into  this 
country  are  in  low-flying  aircraft.  Our 
military  is  not  well  equipped  to  deal 
with  that  problem. 

I  have  searched  and  thought  and 
talked  to  Senator  Warner.  We  have 
worked  on  this  together.  I  have  talked 
to  Senator  Graham,  Bob  Graham. 
from  Florida,  and  Senator  Dixon, 
from  Illinois,  have  also  been  very  in- 
volved in  this,  as  has  Senator  Sasser. 
We  have  talked  to  many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Senator  Thur- 
mond and  Senator  Gramm.  from 
Texas,  also. 

We  are  all  searching  for  a  way  to 
give  the  military  a  meaningful  role 
without  getting  into  the  situation 
where  we  have  abuse  of  military  power 
and  where  we  depart  from  some  tradi- 
tions in  this  country  that  are  histori- 
cal amd  very  meaningful. 

What  kind  of  role  is  that?  We  are 
going  to  have  an  effort  this  afternoon 
on  this  subject  by  several  Senators, 
and  we  will  have  an  alternative  pro- 
posal. That  proposal  of  Senator 
Warner  and  I  and  Senator  Graham 
and  Senator  Chiles  and  others  that  I 
have  named,  will  have  an  alternative. 
We  do  not  have  it  drafted  yet.  but  the 
essence  of  the  proposal  is  the  U.S. 
military  will  be  required  to  be  the  lead 
agency  to  detect  the  importation  of 
drugs  in  this  country  by  planes  or 
ships.  That  is  number  one. 

That  means  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  different  kind  of  capa- 
bility than  they  have  now.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  have  new  assets  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  give  them  a 
few  weeks  or  months  to  determine 
what  kind  of  assets  they  have  got  to 
have. 

Everyone  thinks  these  assets  already 
exist  and  in  many  cases  they  do  not. 

The  second  primary  thrust  of  this 
would  be  that  the  military  would  play 
the  role  of  helping  to  set  up  the  com- 
mand and  control  and  communications 
that  would  lead  the  fight  against 
drugs.  The  law  enforcement  officials 
are  now  struggling.  We  have  all  sorts 
of  jurisdictional  battles  about  who  is 
going  to  control  the  command  and 
communications. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  given  1  more  minute 
that  would  not  be  subtracted  from  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  mUitary  would 
then,  under  the  concept  we  would  put 
forward,  be  given  the  duty  of  helping 
set  up  for  domestic  law  enforcement 
the  capabilities  to  really  have  sophisti- 


cated command  control  and  communi- 
cations. They  do  not  have  that  now. 
We  have  a  patchwork. 

So  these  would  be  two  principal  new 
roles. 

The  third  major  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  to  give  the  National 
Guard  that  are  already  carrying  out, 
under  State  government,  certain  tasks 
in  this  area,  to  give  them  a  forward 
boost  by  putting  some  additional 
money  in  the  National  Guard. 

I  think  they  can  perform  a  much 
more  meaningful  role.  We  talked  to 
many  Governors  about  this,  and  I 
think  our  National  Guard  personnel 
are  going  to  play  a  more  meaningful 
role.  We  want  to  give  them  more  as- 
sistance. 

Those  will  be  the  three  principal 
thrusts  of  the  legislation.  I  would  urge 
all  Senators  that  are  interested  in  this 
problem  and  interested  in  this  ap- 
proach to  contact  us  and  to  let  us 
know  that,  and  we  will  be  working  to- 
gether on  that  alternative. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Virginia  for 
being  my  partner  in  looking  into  this 
important  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
through  the  past  few  days  I  have 
stated  a  neutral  position  with  respect 
to  a  number  of  proposals  that  have 
been  advanced  by  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors. Indeed,  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
DeConcini— of  course,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle— Mr.  Boschwitz  and 
Mr.  Stevens  many  of  them  have  been 
working. 

I  am  not  suggesting  what  their  pro- 
posal may  contain,  but  there  came  a 
point  in  time  where  I  had  to  make  a 
decision  for  myself  as  to  which  direc- 
tion I  believe  we  should  pursue  this 
problem  of  allowing  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  greater  role  in  the  inter- 
diction of  drugs.  I  had  to  draw  the  line 
on  the  question  of  arrests.  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  associate  myself  with  any 
proposal  which  would,  although  pre- 
serving the  time-honored  tradition  of 
posse  comitatus,  enable  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  participate  in  ar- 
rests beyond  the  borders  of  this 
Nation:  namely,  beyond  the  3-mile  ter- 
ritorial limit. 

So  in  that  case.  I  indicated  to  Mr. 
NuNN  this  morning  about  an  hour  ago 
that  I  would  join  with  him  in  what  is 
now  called  the  Nunn- Warner  amend- 
ment, details  of  which  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Essentially,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  involve  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  an 
arrest  procedure— of  coiu^e.  within 
the  continental  limits— that  is  preclud- 
ed by  posse  comitatus,  and  in  no  way 
does    it    involve    arrest    procedures 


beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  coun- 
try. I  think  that  is  the  most  important 
feature. 

The  bill  features  those  areas  where 
the  Department  of  Defense  technical- 
ly can  give  assistance.  For  example,  a 
subsection  "gives  DOD  the  express 
statutory  mission  of  ensuring  the  ef- 
fective detection  and  monitoring  of  all 
potential  aerial  and  maritime  threats 
to  the  national  security.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS,  will 
provide  specific  guidance  on  force 
levels  and  resources  to  accomplish  this 
mission." 

Another  provision  "designates  DOD 
as  the  lead  agency  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  detection  and 
monitoring  of  all  potenital  aerial  and 
maritime  transit  of  illegal  drugs  into 
the  United  States." 

Another  subsection  "requires  DOD 
to  establish  a  communications  net- 
work to  provide  civilian  agencies  with 
tactical  command,  control,  and  intelli- 
gence information." 

The  essence,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
some  entity  in  this  Govermnent  has  to 
take  charge.  In  our  judgment,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  take 
charge  in  those  areas  where  they  have 
the  assets,  have  the  experience,  and, 
to  the  extent  the  other  remaining 
agencies  which  have  been  working  on 
this  to  date  have  experience,  they  wiU 
contribute  to  DOD. 

Somehow  there  should  be  consolida- 
tion of  responsibility  in  one  agency 
and  there  you  can  point  your  finger 
and  hold  responsible  a  single  entity  of 
this  Government.  I  think  that  is  the 
essential  part  that  we  need  now  in  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  AMENDMENT  2022, 
AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  for  the 
vote  is  now  at  hand. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  that  is  before 
this  body. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the 
Senator  from  Peruisylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 


ka [Mr.  Karnes]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  130  Leg.] 

YEAS— 57 


Armstrong 

Ford 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Pack  wood 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Pressler 

Bond 

Graham 

Pryor 

Boren 

Granun 

Quayle 

Boschwitz 

Grassley 

Reid 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Roth 

Breaux 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Helms 

Shelby 

Chiles 

Hollings 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

S|>ecter 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McCain 

Trible 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wallop 

Evans 

McConnell 

Warner 

Exon 

Nickles 
NAYS-39 

Wilson 

Adams 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Murkowski 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Riegle 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Rockefeller 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sanford 

Danforth 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Malsunaga 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Melcher 

Simon 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Stafford 

Fowler 

Mikulski 

Weicker 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Biden 

Heinz 

Hecht 

Karnes 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2022,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
will  suspend. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  order  of  the  Senate  to  sug- 
gest what  we  are  doing  next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order  so  that  the  Chair  may  an- 
noimce the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  take  two  agreed-to  amend- 
ments, one  from  each  side.  One  is  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California.  He  has  a  limited 
amendment  referring  to  a  land  trans- 
fer only,  which  is  agreed  to  by  both 
sides.  We  have  a  limited  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  involving  no  new  funds.  It 
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addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.  With- 
the  unanimous-consent 

to.  It  is  so  ordered, 
recognizes  the   Senator 
Senator  Wilson. 


NO.  2023 

Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for 


Mr.  WILSON 
an  amendmer  t 
its  immediate  consideration 

The   PRES  DING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  rep<  rt 

The  bill  cle<k 


read  as  follows: 

from     California      [Mr. 

Iiimself  and  Mr.   Cranston. 

am  (ndment  numbered  2023. 

WILSQN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  further  read- 

aknendment  be  dispensed 


OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered, 
is  as  follows: 


Sic  land  C  ONArtryANCE,  LOMPOC.  CAU- 

FOFNIA 

Gene  ial. 


^.—Subject  to  subsections 

the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

without  reimbursement,  to  the 

California,  all  right,  title, 

.  the  United  States  in  and  to  a 

I  iroperty  (including  improve- 

of  approximately  100  acres 

to  the  real  property  con- 

Cjty  pursuant  to  section  834  of 

Construction    Authorization 

Pub  ic  Law  98-407;  98  Stat.  1526). 

Pi  OPERTY.— ( 1 )  The  conveyance 

ubsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 

that  the  real  property  con- 

ised  for  educational  purposes 

I  he  purposes  provided  in  sec- 
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jjarajgraph  (1),  all  right,  title. 

and  to  such  property  shall 
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revert   to   the   United   States,   which   shall 
have  the  right  of  immediate  entry  thereon. 

(c)  Legal  Description  and  Surveys.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
any  such  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  City. 

(d)  Other  Terms  and  Conditions.— The 
Secretary  may  require  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  conveyance 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WIISON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  100  acres  of 
surplus  land  at  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base  to  the  city  of  Lompoc,  CA. 

The  land  is  located  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  149  acres  transferred  to  the 
city  in  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1985  as  a  site  for 
the  Western  Spaceport  Museum  and 
Science  Center.  This  addition  will 
allow  joint  use  of  the  site  as  a  local 
campus  for  Alan  Hancock  Community 
College  and  the  Western  Spaceport 
Museum  and  Science  Center. 

Alan  Hancock  is  located  in  Santa 
Maria,  CA,  but  has  operated  a  Lompoc 
campus  for  the  past  several  years  in 
buildings  leased  from  the  local  school 
district.  The  school  district  needs  the 
buildings  for  its  own  use,  however,  and 
the  lease  will  expire  in  1990,  leaving 
Lompoc  without  any  college  facilities. 
The  college  will  complement  the 
educational  purposes  of  the  museum 
and  science  center  with  a  curriculum 
which  will  include  courses  in  aero- 
space electronics  and  space-related 
technical  courses. 

The  warden  of  the  U.S.  penitentiary 
at  Lompoc,  which  currently  adminis- 
ters the  land  being  transferred,  fully 
supports  the  city's  request,  as  does  the 
college.  The  Army,  which  holds  the 
underlying  title  to  the  land,  has  no  ob- 
jection, and  I  understand  that  it  has 
been  accepted  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  correct.  This  has 
been  accepted  by  both  sides.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? It  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2023)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2024 

(Purpose:    To    provide    authorization    for 

phases  one  and  two  of  the  Earle  Naval 

Weapons  station  dredging  project) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lad- 
TENBERGl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2024. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  187.  Une  23,  strike  •$18,600,000." 
and  insert  "30.400.000." 

On  page  194.  line  2,  strike  •61,589.000." 
and  insert  •'58,589.000.' 

On  page  198.  line  22,  strike  •$552,988,000" 
and  insert  ••$544,188.000' 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill  would 
authorize  $18.6  million  for  the  first  of 
a  two-phase  dredging  project  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station  in  Earle,  NJ. 
My  amendment  would  authorize  $30.4 
million  for  both  phases  of  the  dredg- 
ing project.  Simply  put,  it  would  add 
$11.8  million  to  the  Senate  bill  to 
enable  the  Navy  to  complete  both 
phases  of  its  dredging  project  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  It  is  in  line  with  the  House 
bill,  which  includes  $30.4  million  for 
this  project. 

I  understand  the  amendment  has 
been  reviewed  and  is  acceptable  to  the 
managers  on  both  sides. 

The  offset  for  this  aunendment 
would  come  from  funds  provided  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  improve  and  support  military 
family  housing  units.  It  would  cut  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  funds  provided 
by  the  committee  in  this  bill  for  im- 
provements and  support. 

Providing  money  for  both  phases  of 
this  project  in  fiscal  year  1989  is  a 
matter  of  safety.  The  dredging  work  is 
necessary  to  provide  access  to  the 
Earle  pier  in  order  to  relocate  to  Earle 
two  fast  combat  support  ships  [AOE's] 
currently  homeported  in  Norfolk,  VA. 
These  ships  are  refueling  off  a  Navy 
pier  in  Norfolk  under  an  explosive 
safety  waiver  administered  by  the  Ex- 
plosive Safety  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  They  are  not  within 
the  explosive  safety  quantity  distance 
arc  as  properly  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  other  words, 
the  ships  are  not  operating  at  a  safe 
distance  from  land  and  if  they  explode 
human  lives  could  be  lost. 

Originally,  the  Navy  planned  to  com- 
plete the  dredging  project  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  They  planned  to  do  the 
first  phase  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  the 
second  phase  in  fiscal  year  1989.  In 
fact,  last  year  the  Navy  requested 
$18.6  million  for  the  first  phase  of  the 
project  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $15.9 
for  the  second  phase  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  However,  the  money  for  the  first 
phase  of  the  project  was  not  author- 
ized and  appropriated  last  year.  The 
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Senate  authorized  the  money,  but  the 

House  did  not  and  the  provision  was 
dropped  in  conference.  If  the  money 
had  been  provided,  it  appears  that  the 
Navy  would  have  proceeded  on  sched- 
ule and  completed  the  project  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  Now,  instead  of  requesting 
money  for  both  phases  this  year,  the 
Navy  has  only  requested  money  for 
the  first  phase. 

Nonetheless,  the  Navy  indicated 
that  completion  of  both  phases  of  the 
dredging  project  at  Earle  is  possible  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  Even  more,  the  Navy 
has  indicated  that  fiscal  year  1989  may 
be  the  best  year  to  complete  the 
dredging  project.  Apparently,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  equipment 
that  will  be  used  for  the  dredging 
project  will  be  needed  for  a  significant 
job  elsewhere  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

Last  year,  the  conferees  on  the  fiscal 
year  1988  DOD  authorization  bill  be- 
lieved that  combining  the  two  dredg- 
ing projects  in  1  year  may  be  more  ef- 
fective. And  they  recognized  that  com- 
pletion of  all  the  dredging  in  fiscal 
year  1989  would  permit  oi>eration  of 
the  pier  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

There  is  also  an  issue  of  savings 
here.  This  amendment  would  provide 
$30.4  million  for  both  phases  of  the 
dredging  project,  which  the  Navy  has 
indicated  is  sufficient.  Last  year,  the 
Navy  requested  $34.5  million  for  both 
phases.  So,  this  amendment  would 
enable  the  Navy  to  execute  both 
phases  of  this  project  for  $4.1  million 
less  than  they  originally  requested. 

Mr.  President,  the  beach  quality 
sand  that  will  be  dredged  from  the 
second  phase  of  this  project  is  needed 
to  address  critical  erosion  problems  at 
nearby  beaches  in  New  Jersey.  Togeth- 
er with  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  ar- 
rangements to  divert  the  sand  to  nour- 
ish the  beaches  in  the  area. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  appears 
that  fiscal  year  1989  may  be  the  best 
year  for  the  Navy  to  move  forward 
with  both  phases  of  this  dredging 
project.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amenciment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  provide  authorization 
for  phase  I  and  2  of  the  Earle  Naval 
Station  dredging  project.  This  amend- 
ment will  help  remedy  two  problems 
in  New  Jersey.  The  dredging  project 
will  help  the  serious  beach  erosion 
problems  on  the  Jersey  shore  and  it 
will  provide  access  to  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Earle,  NJ. 

Authorization  of  $30.4  million  to 
complete  the  pier  dredging  project  at 
Earle  was  included  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  1989  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  This  much-needed 
dredging  work,  which  includes  widen- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  channel  is 
necessary  to  provide  access  to  the  pier 
for  two  ships  scheduled  to  be  home- 


ported  at  Earle.  The  Navy  has  con- 
firmed that  completion  of  both  phases 
is  possible  in  fiscal  year  1989  and  that 
this  may  be  the  best  time  to  finish  the 
dredging  project  due  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  equipment  from  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Both  phases  of  the  project  are  im- 
portant to  the  Navy.  However,  the  dis- 
posal of  dredged  sand  obtained  from 
the  second  phase  is  critical  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  New  Jersey  coastline. 
The  completion  of  this  project  and  the 
disposal  of  dredged  sands  in  a  manner 
that  will  project  local  beaches  are  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  to  all  who 
visit  the  Jersey  shore. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  We  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2024)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  to 
be  recognized  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding,  and  the  majority 
leader  is  here.  I  would  like  all  Senators 
interested  in  the  next  two  amend- 
ments to  pay  attention  because  I  un- 
derstand that  we  can  get  a  half-hour 
time  limitation  on  this  next  amend- 
ment to  be  equally  divided. 

I  understand  that  has  been  chopped 
on  both  sides.  That  is  on  the  motion  to 
table. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  NUNN.  On  the  motion  to  table. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  idea  that  we  would  not  be  subject 
to  further  amendment  or  otherwise  we 
are  going  to  have  to  follow  the  usual 
order,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  get  an 
early  resolution  of  it.  But  if  we  could 
have  that  understanding,  we  are  quite 
prepared. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  there  would  be  a 
half-hour  limit  evenly  divided,  and  the 


motion  to  table  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  half -hour  under  the  usual  order. 

And  the  other  proposal  that  I  would 
state  to  the  .^-ajority  leader,  I  tmder- 
stand  that  the  next  amendment  is  the 
Heinz  amendment.  That  is  the  so- 
called  "Buy  America"  amendment. 
Senator  Gramh  from  Texas  wUl  be  op- 
posing that  amendment.  And  that  has 
a  time  limit.  If  we  started  at  1  o'clock, 
we  could  have  a  time  limit  on  that  one 
to  last  1  hour,  with  the  hour  to  be 
equally  divided. 

If  those  two  time  agreements  could 
be  propounded  for  unanimous  consent, 
we  would  have  a  gap  but  I  would  hope 
to  handle  a  lot  of  noncontroversial 
amendments  between  approximately 
12:30  and  1  o'clock.  I  hope  we  can 
handle  six  or  eight  of  them. 

These  are  two  big  amendments. 
That  would  get  us  through  several 
amendments  by  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to  object 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  not  proposed  that 
yet. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand,  it 
does  not  provide  for  additional  amend- 
ments on  my  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  no  additional  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  30 
minutes  of  debate  in  relation  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Kennedy;  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
NuNN  and  Mr.  Kennedy;  that  the 
motion  to  table  then  be  made;  that  no 
amendment  to  the  amendment  be  in 
order  prior  thereto. 

Provided,  further,  that  if  tfce  motion 
to  table  is  not  agreed  to,  there  is  no 
time  limitation  thereafter  in  relation 
to  that  amendment. 

Provided,  further,  that  in  any  event, 
at  I  o'clock  p.m.  today,  the  debate 
begin  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Heinz,  the  "Buy-American"  amend- 
ment; that  there  be  a  1-hour  time  limi- 
tation on  the  amendment;  that  no 
amendment  to  the  amendment  be  in 
order;  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Nunn;  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  I  hour,  a  vote 
occur  on  or  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2025 

(Purpose:  To  Prohibit  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  troops  into  Honduras  or  Nicaragua 
for  the  purpose  of  combat) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Hatfield. 
Senator  Kerry,  Senator  Harkin,  and 
Senator  Dodd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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OF  INTRODl'tTION  OF  U.S. 
INTO  HONDIRAS  OR  MCARA- 
THE  PIRPOSE  OF  COMBAT. 

■ION.— Notwithstanding  any 
, .  of  law.  no  member  of  the 
Irmed  Forces  or  employees  of 
It.  agency  or  other  compo- 
ited  States  Government  shall 
into  the  territory  of  Hondu- 
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TO  Limitations.— This  sec- 

I  pply  with  respect  to  an  intro- 

.1  ted  States  Forces  into  or  over 

I  icaragua  for  combat  if — 

has  declared  war  or  author- 

of  such  forces  in  advance 

signed  by  the  President 

States,  or 

has  determined  that  the 
...  forces  is  necessary  to  pro- 
lives,  to  provide  for  the  im- 
„tion  of  United  SUtes  citizens 
to  a  clear  and  present  danger 
jick  on  the  United  States. 
Authority  Preserved.— Noth- 
ion  shall  Invalidate  any  au- 
United  States  to  act  under 
of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
Assistance. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly, 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
the  agreement  on  the 

was  supposed  to  be 

relation  to  a  tabling  motion 

the  tabling  motion  were 

to,  there  was  to  be  no  time 

)n  the  amendment  thereaf- 

c(Jrrect  in  that? 
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Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
agreement  that  was  entered  provides 
for  a  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
amendment  after  1  hour  of  debate  and 
it  does  not  carry  the  provisions  that 
accompanied  the  agreement  on  the 
Kennedy  agreement.  So  the  agree- 
ment that  is  entered  comports  with 
the  wishes  of  the  chairman. 

Mr  NUNN.  I  have  not  talked  to  Sen- 
ator Heinz.  I  talked  to  Senator 
Gramh.  and  he  conveyed  to  me  that 
he  had  talked  to  Senator  Heinz,  and 
he  did  not  stipulate  that  if  the  tabling 
motion  failed,  there  would  then  be  un- 
limited debate.  So  I  would  say  that  if 
they  came  back  and  told  me  their 
agreement  was  to  the  contrary.  I 
would  be  willing  to  amend  the  unani- 
mous consent  request.  But  the  word  I 
got  did  not  convey  the  same  condition 
as  the  Kennedy  amendment  on  Cen- 
tral America.  X  *v,-  1, 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thmk 
that  the  staff  member  who  was  whis- 
pering in  my  ear  was  simply  concerned 
that  that  might  have  been  the  under- 
standing. I  am  sure  the  chairman  un- 
derstood it  correctly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  they  come  back  and 
tell  me  I  misunderstood,  then  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  and.  hopefully, 
we  could  get  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. ....  T 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  there  is  a  half  hour,  and  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

I  rise  to  introduce  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senators  Hatfield. 
Kerry.  Harkin,  and  Dodd  an  amend- 
ment I  have  introduced  every  year 
since  1984— legislation  requiring  the 
President  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
Congress  before  sending  U.S.  combat 
troops  into  Central  America. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  an 
amendment  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  z  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  276  to  92. 
The  House  action  reflects  the  deep 
and  growing  concern  of  the  American 
people  about  war  in  Central  America; 
it  is  long  past  due  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  respond  to  that  concern. 

The  amendment  prohibits  the  intro- 
duction of  United  States  troops  into 
combat    in    Nicaragua    or    Honduras 
unless  Congress  had  declared  war  or 
authorized    by    joint    resolution    the 
presence  of  such  forces.  The  legisla- 
tion maintains  the  President's  author- 
ity to  use  such  force  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives,  to  evacuate  U.S.  citizens  or 
to   respond   to   a   clear   and   present 
danger    of    military    attack    on    the 
United  States.  It  would  not  invalidate 
any  portion  of  our  obligations  under 
the  Rio  Treaty.  Nor  would  it  prohibit 
the   sending   of   troops   into   Central 
America  for  a  show  of  force  only,  such 
as  President  Reagan  did  last  March. 

The  Senate  has  voted  on  this  issue 
four  times  in  the  past  4  years— and 


each  time  support,  for  it  has  increased. 
And  today,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been. 
Two  months  ago.  President  Reagan 
rushed  3.000  United  States  troops 
from  the  United  States  to  Honduras  in 
response  to  a  border  incursion  by  the 
Sandinista  army.  He  acted  before  the 
Honduran  military  had  responded 
and— hardly  by  coincidence— just  as 
Congress  took  up  the  issue  of  aid  to 
theContras.  ^     „     ^ 

We  all  understand  that  President 
Reagan  is  reluctant  to  leave  office 
with  his  score  against  the  Sandinistas 
still  unsettled.  In  the  waning  months 
of  his  administration;  almost  any  pre- 
text might  encourage  the  President  to 
try  to  settle  the  issue  by  force,  and 
Congress  should  do  all  it  can  to  pre- 
vent the  reckless  possibility. 

Delicate  peace  negotiations  are  un- 
derway in  Nicaragua.  Progress  toward 
peace  is  mixed  at  best.  The  Contras 
remain  armed  in  Honduras.  U.S.  hu- 
manitarian aid  continues  to  flow  to 
the  Contras  despite  a  prohibition  in 
the  Sapoa  and  Arias  peace  plan  agree- 
ments on  outside  aid  to  irregular 
forces.  Negotiations  are  stalled  while 
each  side  accuses  the  other  of  bad 
faith.  The  Sandinistas"  repression  con- 
tinues with  crackdowns  on  labor 
strikes  and  radio  stations,  and  the 
Contra  mUitary  and  political  leader- 
ship is  in  disarray  and  bickering 
among  itself. 

The  current  ceasefire  agreement  ex- 
pires on  June  1  and  the  prospects  for  a 
lasting  peace  are  far  from  clear.  The 
Contras"  military  leader.  Enrique  Ber- 
mudez.  is  already  talking  about  resum- 
ing the  war  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
And  the  Reagan  administration  has 
repeatedly  shown  its  inclination  for 
wider  war  in  Nicaragua. 

Time  and  again,  the  administration 
has  rejected  a  negotiated  solution  to 
the  crisis.  In  fact,  the  administration 
was  caught  by  surprise  when  the  Con- 
tras and  Sandinistas  signed  the  Sapoa 
ceasefire  agreement  on  March  23.  The 
President"s  National  Security  Adviser 
admitted  at  the  time  that  "there  is  dis- 
comfort"" over  the  agreement  within 
the  administration. 

The  administration  has  often  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  its  activities  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  began  supporting  the 
Contras  under  the  guise  of  interdict- 
ing the  flow  of  arms  to  the  Salvadoran 
rebels.  It  mined  the  harbors  of  Nicara- 
gua in  blatant  violation  of  internation- 
al law.  It  claimed  that  our  support  for 
the  Contras  was  aimed  at  pressuring 
the  Sandinistas  into  reforms  when  the 
real  goal  was  to  overthrow  the  regime. 
It  denied  any  knowledge  about  the 
downing  of  the  plane  carrying  Eugene 
Hasenfus,  when  that  operation  was 
part  and  parcel  of  Oliver  North's  clan- 
destine and  illegal  effort. 


In  its  policies  in  Central  America, 
this  administration  has  violated  inter- 
national law,  broken  United  States 
law,  misled  the  Congress  and  lied  to 
the  American  people.  With  that 
record,  the  Congress  should  not  give 
up  its  constitutional  powers  to  the 
President  over  the  critical  issue  of  war 
and  peace  and  the  decision  to  send 
American  troops  into  combat. 

In  March  1986.  President  Reagan  ex- 
aggerated a  Nicaraguan  cross-border 
raid  into  Honduras  and  pressured  the 
Honduran  President  into  requesting 
United  States  assistance  in  transport- 
ing Honduran  troops  into  the  area  of 
combat. 

That  history  was  repeated  in  March 
1988.  when  President  Reagan  exploit- 
ed another  border  incident  to  intro- 
duce U.S.  troops  into  the  region.  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  from  Congress  as 
to  why  the  82nd  Airborne  arrived  in 
Honduras  before  the  Hondurans  had 
themselves  reacted.  President  Reagan 
prodded  the  Hondurans  to  drop  a  few 
bombs  in  the  area  of  conflict. 

Such  reflexive  reliance  on  a  military 
solution  is  dangerous,  irresponsible 
and  counterproductive. 

The  United  States  clearly  has  legiti- 
mate security  interests  in  Central 
America.  We  will  not  tolerate  Soviet  or 
Cuban  bases  in  the  region.  We  will  not 
tolerate  the  introduction  of  sophisti- 
cated offensive  weaponry  into  the 
region  or  attempts  to  subvert  or  desta- 
bilize other  nations  of  the  region. 
There  is  a  clear  consensus  in  this 
country  on  these  matters. 

But  there  is  also  a  clear  consensus  in 
this  country  against  sending  United 
States  troops  into  Central  America  for 
combat,  unless  the  American  people 
are  consulted  in  advance.  For  that 
reason,  the  Congress  must  have  a  role 
in  any  decision  to  send  United  States 
forces  into  combat  in  Central  America. 
Our  Constitution  reserves  the  power 
to  make  war  for  Congress— and  Con- 
gress has  a  solemn  responsibility  to  ex- 
ercise that  power. 

This  amendment  simply  requires  the 
President,  before  sending  United 
States  troops  into  combat  in  Central 
America,  to  obtain  Congress'  approval. 
The  danger  of  combat  is  real  in  Cen- 
tral America  under  this  administra- 
tion; the  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again.  Let  us  follow  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  pass  this  timely  amend- 
ment today. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  with  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  He  has  very  ade- 


quately explained  the  simple,  straight- 
forward purpose  of  our  amendment. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  future  of 
Nicaragua  is.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  talks  will  collapse.  But  we  do  know 
one  thing:  we  do  not  want  to  be  caught 
in  a  situation  in  which  troops  are  dis- 
patched and  then  we  have  no  option 
but  to  affirm  that  in  a  very  simplistic 
way. 

We  have  a  war-making  role  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  We  have  it  under  the 
Constitution.  And  we  have  it  under 
the  War  Powers  Act.  which  we  passed 
even  over  a  Presidential  veto. 

This  is  a  simple  message  to  the 
President:  There  is  not  any  authority 
he  has  to  send  combat  troops  to  Cen- 
tral America  without  the  concurrence 
of  Congress. 

We  have  wrestled  with  this  whole 
knotty  problem  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  we  have  dodged  and  ducked  and 
avoided  our  responsibility.  Now  is  an 
opportimity  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
Persian  Gulf  situation  developing, 
where  we  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  Presi- 
dent escalate  the  involvement  of 
troops. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  an  action  to 
prevent  that  in  Central  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  by  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  that  United 
States  forces  should  not  be  sent  into 
combat  in  Central  America  without  a 
congressional  voice  in  the  decision.  He 
is  correct,  of  course,  that  under  the 
Constitution  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war.  But  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief  has  the 
primary  responsibility  to  protect  our 
Nation's  security  and  the  security  of 
our  friends  and  allies.  Congress  must 
not  tie  his  hands  as  he  carries  out 
those  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  in  this  body 
recognizes  that  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Managua  poses  a  threat  to 
the  freedom  and  security  of  Central 
America.  The  Sandinistas  are  propped 
up  by  vast  amounts  of  military  and 
economic  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba  and  other  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
They  support  subversion  in  their 
neighboring  coimtries  and  recently 
conducted  aggressive  military  actions 
against  the  Contras  in  Honduras. 

I  believe  that  the  President  must  be 
able  to  react  to  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America— including  the  possible 
use  of  force— without  undue  restric- 
tions imposed  by  Congress.  Congress 
has  already  enacted  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  to  deal  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  use  of  force.  Al- 
though I  have  some  reservations  about 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  I  believe 
that  is  a  far  better  approach  than  the 
one  suggested  by  Senator  Kennedy. 


Let  me  be  specific,  Mr.  President. 
My  principal  concern  with  the  Kenne- 
dy amendment  is  that  it  limits  the 
President's  freedom  of  action  by  speci- 
fying, in  law.  the  situations  in  which 
he  can  commit  United  States'  forces  to 
combat  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  It 
limits  the  employment  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  very  narrow  circum- 
stances. Under  the  amendment,  troops 
may  not  be  introduced  for  combat 
unless  Congress  declares  war  or  au- 
thorizes the  presence  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, or  the  President  determines  that 
the  forces  are  necessary  to,  and  I 
quote,  "protect  American  lives,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
U.S.  citizens  or  to  respond  to  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  military  attack 
on  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  this  omits  several  sit- 
uations in  which  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  free  to  commit  troops 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
put  offensive  missiles  or  bases  in  Nica- 
ragua, we  might  not  be  able  to  use 
military  forces  to  take  them  out. 
Under  the  Kennedy  amendment,  the 
President  could  not  use  force  unless 
he  concluded  that  the  Soviet  missiles 
or  bases  were  a  "clear  and  present 
danger  of  military  attack  on  the 
United  States."  I  believe  such  bases 
would  present  such  a  danger,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  wise  to  enact  this 
standard  in  the  law.  To  do  so.  ties  the 
President's  hands  in  the  event  that 
the  Soviets  do  deploy  missiles  or  build 
bases  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Kennedy 
amendment  we  could  not  even  deploy 
forces  to  blocade  or  quarantine  Nicara- 
gua. Presumably,  we  could  send  forces 
to  Honduras  but.  by  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  they  could  not  engage  in 
combat  and  the  Sandinistas  would 
know  it.  As  a  result  they  would  pose 
no  threat  to  Nicaragua  and  would  not 
be  effective  as  a  quarantine. 

What  if  the  Soviets  gave  high-per- 
formance Mig  aircraft  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas? Would  we  be  free  to  take  them 
out  by  military  action?  I  do  not  believe 
the  Kennedy  amendment  would 
permit  that. 

The  limitations  in  this  amendment  is 
like  the  statement  made  by  Dean  Ach- 
eson  in  1950  that  we  did  not  have  an 
interest  in  defending  Korea.  Shortly 
after  the  annoimcement.  North  Korea 
invaded  South  Korea.  By  sharply  lim- 
iting the  use  of  U.S.  forces  to  narrow 
circumstances,  the  Kermedy  amend- 
ment is  a  roadmap  for  aggression. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  is  not 
going  to  send  United  States  combat 
forces  to  Central  America  but  has  left 
open  the  possibility  of  sending  forces 
if  they  are  necessary.  I  believe  that  is 
the  right  decision. 

The  President  has  left  the  door  open 
as  a  warning.  We  should  not  shut  it. 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi 

dent.  .. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
Alabama  for  a  very  important  state- 
ment. I  think  he  has  laid  out  the  argu- 
ments against  this  amendment.  I 
intend  to  offer  a  motion  to  table  at 
the  expiration  of  the  agreed-upon 
time  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  through 
this  issue  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  past.  As  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts mentioned  four  times  these  last  4 
years,  this  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  it  has  been  defeated.  We 
seem  to  be  plowing  a  great  deal  of 
ground  over  and  over  again. 

I  think  a  couple  of  things  have 
changed  in  the  Intervening  year  smce 
the  last  time  that  this  amendment  was 
voted.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  unless  something  signif- 
icant changes,  a  message  has  been  sent 
in  Central  American  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  Contras.  By  the  action 
taken  by  the  other  body  in  cutting  off 
aid  to  the  Contras,  that  signal,  in  the 
view  not  just  of  this  Senator  but  of 
many  Central  Americans  with  whom  I 
have  a  close  and  long  relationship,  is 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
under  present  circimistances  to  renew 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  any  time  in 
the  near  future. 

We  are  seeing  strains  within  the 
Contras  being  exhibited  on  a  daily 
basis  and  we  also  see  a  certain  deterio- 
ration in  their  military  capability 
which  Is  understandable  given  the 
type  of  environment  in  which  they 
presently  exist. 

It  was  my  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  major  reason  for  the 
cutoff  to  the  Contras  was  not  because 
those   who    favored    that   wanted    to 
abandon  Central  America  but  they  be- 
lieved that  we  could  somehow  contain 
the  Sandinista  government  if  neces- 
sary if  they  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
commitments  under  Esquipulas  II  and 
if  they  failed  to  move  forward  with 
the  peace  process  that  somehow  the 
United  States  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing  the   Sandinista   goverrunent   and 
the  use  of  "military  aid  to  the  Contras 
was  not  an  effective  nor  acceptable 
moral  method  of  achieving  that  goal." 
So  here,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who 
believe   that  we   should   contain   the 
Sandinistas  through  various  methods, 
diplomatic    aid    to    the    surrounding 
neighbors,  and  so  forth,  are  now  seek- 
ing   to    pass    an    amendment    which 
would,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  do 
away  with  that  capabUity.  And  that  is 
why  I  find  this  amendment  so  puzzling 
at  this  particular  juncture. 

As  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
mentioned,  the  United  States  did 
indeed  dispatch  3.000  troops  into  Hon- 
duras in  response  to  a  well-document- 
ed and  basically  indisputable  incursion 


on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas  into 
their  neighboring  country  Honduras. 
If  we  had  been  bound  by  the  Kennedy 
amendment  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  do  so.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  presence  of  those  3.000 
US.  troops,  although  they  were  not 
committed  to  combat  and  never  came 
within  175  miles  of  the  combat  zone, 
that  their  presence  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  Sandinistas  and  was  a 
major  factor  in  motivating  them  to 
withdraw  back  to  the  Communist 
country  in  which  they  do  not  enjoy  ex- 
isting. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  bit  curious 
that  we  would  now  selectively  choose  a 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  clearly  would  have  his 
constitutional  authority  abridged  and 
at  the  same  time  we  find  no  problem 
with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  exaunple.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
would  approve  of  expanding  the 
amendment,  which  I  do  not,  to  encom- 
pass the  Middle  East.  Certainly  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  today  is 
indeed  perilous;  American  lives  have 
been  lost  as  recently  as  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  wonder  if  he  would  approve  of 
this  kind  of  limitation  be  placed  on 
the  commitment  of  presence  of  U.S. 
troops  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  suggest  that  he  probably 
does  not  and  I  find  certainly  a  lack  of 
uniformity  evident  there  in  our  ad- 
dressing of  the  U.S.  national  security 
interests  in  one  part  of  the  world  as 
opposed  to  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  waste  much 
more  of  this  body's  time. 

I  believe  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  discuss  this  amendment, 
as  well.  Clearly  we  have  a  War  Powers 
Act.  That  War  Powers  Act.  whether 
this  Senator  happens  to  support  it  or 
not.  at  least  in  its  present  form,  the 
War  Powers  Act  provides  ample  pro- 
tection against  some  untoward  or  pre- 
cipitous act  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  act  is 
in  being  and  contains  detailed  provi- 
sions which  I  have  every  confidence 
would  be  carried  out  in  the  event  of  a 
circumstance  arising  such  as  described 
in  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  it  is  an  effort  to  fur- 
ther abandon  our  responsibilities  in 
Central  America  and  one  which  would 
be  imwlse  to  be  adopted  at  this  time. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  1  minute 
and  30  seconds  remaining.  Who  yields 

time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  30  seconds. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  have  been 
laid  out.  The  amendment  is  rather 
clear.  The  reason  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  is  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
specifically  is  pointed  at  a  specific  fact 
situation,  and  that  is  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua.  That  is  being  done  because 
of  the  imminent  danger  posed  as  re- 
flected by  the  President's  decision  to 
send  3,000  troops  into  Honduras  only  a 
few  short  weeks  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  crafted  this  amendment  in  such  a 
way  that  if  there  are  obvious  fact  situ- 
ations which  would  demand  the  imme- 
diate decision  by  the  President,  he  can 
then  make  that  decision,  in  no  way 
tying  his  hands. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  dangers— 
and  I  think  we  all  recognize  the  dan- 
gers—of this  administration  quite 
frankly  deciding  to  precipitously  send 
United  States  troops  into  Nicaragua 
because  of  their  disappointment  over 
the  Arias  peace  plan— and  the  success 
to  this  point  of  that  plan,  with  all  of 
its  shortcomings,  it  is  still  proceeding. 
It  is  on  track.  And  yet  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern  in  this  country  that  this 
administration  is  determined  to  under- 
mine that  process  and  to  take  unilater- 
al decisions  and  action  to  send  in  U.S. 
troops. 

Now,  the  President  has  said  he  is  not 
going  to  do  that.  I  certainly  rely  on 
those  words  at  this  juncture.  But  my 
concern  is  that,  given  the  sense  of 
emotionalism  that  this  issue  has  gen- 
erated, the  administration  has  gener- 
ated over  the  last  several  years,  that 
there  is  that  danger  in  the  waning 
days  of  this  administration  that  they 
will  decide  to  take  action  and  take  it 
without  the  advice  and  consent  and 
consultation  with  the  Congress. 

So  this  amendment  is  particularly 
important,  it  seems  to  me.  At  this 
juncture  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  amendment  would  have  to  be 
invoked— if,  in  fact,  we  would  support 
the  efforts  of  the  resistance  forces  and 
the  Sandinistas  that  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  those  discussions. 

Frankly,  I  suspect  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  try  to  undermine  that,  I 
will  tell  you  quite  honestly.  But  my 
hope  is  that  they  will  be  unsuccessful 
in  that  event  and,  in  fact,  that  the  op- 
position forces  will  reach  an  agree- 
ment. Then  we  will  never  have  to 
worry  about  this  amendment. 

But  my  concern  is  they  are  trying  to 
undermine  it.  and  if  they  are  success- 
ful, then  my  fear  is  you  will  see  just 
the  kind  of  action  that  this  amend- 
ment predicts. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  today 
to  read  this  amendment  carefully.  If 
they  are  not  here  on  the  floor,  when 
they  come  to  the  floor  to  read  the  lan- 
guage carefully.  This  is  not  a  total  pro- 


hibition against  the  United  States 
sending  in  military  forces  into  Nicara- 
gua or  Honduras.  I  would  oppose  that 
amendment.  I  would  flatly  oppose  any 
amendment  that  prohibited  us  from 
doing  that. 

But  this  narrows  the  fact  situation. 
And  there  is  a  reason  for  it  and  the 
reason  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  who 
picks  up  a  newspaper  every  single  day 
this  week  and  last  week  about  the 
troubles  that  are  ongoing  during  the 
process  of  trying  to  resolve  those  diffi- 
culties in  that  civil  conflict  with  the 
political  and  diplomatic  means.  So  I 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  or  the  rejection  of  the  ta- 
bling motion. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Founding  Fathers 
placed  the  war-making  powers  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They 
understood  what  they  were  doing. 
Senators  that  reject  this  amendment 
are  basically  saying  they  are  going  to 
give  that  total  power  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Founding 
Fathers  understood  that  when  a  Presi- 
dent intends  to  commit  American  boys 
overseas,  it  ought  to  have  the  support 
of  the  American  people  as  reflected  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  reason  this  legislation  is 
necessary  with  regard  to  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  is  really  based  upon  the 
administration's  record  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  This  administration  has 
dealt  with  drug  dealers,  it  has  dealt 
with  terrorists,  it  has  dealt  with  law- 
breakers, it  has  misrepresented  its  ac- 
tions to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  time  and  time  again.  That  is  a 
fact,  Mr.  President. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
that  before  this  country  becomes  in- 
volved in  sending  American  troops  into 
combat  in  Central  America,  the  issue 
ought  to  come  before  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
other  side  about  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  regard  to  Mig's  or  offensive 
missiles  in  Nicaragua.  We  all  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  Does  anybody 
doubt  that  this  Congress  can  act  in  12 
hours  or  12  minutes  with  the  arrival  of 
Mig's  or  nuclear  offensive  missiles  in 
that  country? 

And  if  the  President  is  concerned 
about  real  problems  in  the  region, 
about  legitimate  threats  to  our  securi- 
ty or  that  of  our  neighbors,  then  the 
American  people— and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—will share  that  concern  and  will 
stand  ready  to  act.  That  is  the  basic 
question.  We  can  act.  Anybody  that 
says  we  cannot  really  does  a  disservice 


to  this  institution  and  the  Members  by 
suggesting  that  they  are  not  as  patri- 
otic as  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  reaches  the 
historic  issue  and  question  about  the 
division  of  authority. 

I  have  been  around  here  when  we 
have  seen  the  commitment  of  Ameri- 
cans overseas  without  bringing  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
into  the  issue.  We  know  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Central  America  over  the 
period  of  the  last  6  and  7  years  and 
the  record  of  this  administration  in 
the  region.  We  hear  from  those  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  intention  of  send- 
ing U.S.  troops  into  combat  in  Central 
America.  If  there  is  no  such  intention, 
why  not  support  this  amendment? 
What  is  the  administration  concerned 
about?  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  ny  time. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  1  minute 
and  25  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kennedy  amendment  infringes  upon 
the  President's  right  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy.  We.  therefore,  oppose  it 
on  principle. 

Second,  on  a  technical  level,  the 
amendment's  wording  is  so  broad  and 
vague  that  it  could  be  construed  to 
cover  any  number  of  activities  that  are 
well  within  the  President's  preroga- 
tives as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Third,  on  a  political  level,  the 
amendment  would  send  a  damaging 
message  to  our  allies  in  the  region  and 
I  believe  would  undercut  the  cease-fire 
talks  under  way  between  the  resist- 
ance and  the  Sandinista  government. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  fails  to 
address  the  possibility  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances in  Nicaragua;  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  introduction  of  high-per- 
formance combat  aircraft  or  the  Nica- 
raguan  decision  to  invade  a  neighbor- 
ing country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Kennedy  to  limit  the  intro- 
duction of  United  States  combat  forces 
in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  because  I 
believe  it  is  unwise  for  Congress  to 
speak  on  this  issue  at  this  time.  On 
August  7.  1987,  the  Presidents  of  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Nicaragua  signed  a  historic 
peace  accord  in  Guatemala  City. 
Toward  fulfillment  of  the  regional 
peace  process,  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment and  the  Nicaraguan  resistance— 
the  Contras— signed  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment witnessed  by  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo  and  Ambassador  Joao  Clemente 
Baena  Scares,  the  Secretary  General 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

theroU.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN]  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karnes]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[RoUc&U  Vote  No.  131  Leg.] 
YKAS— 60 


Armstrong 

Benlsen 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Chafec 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amalo 

I}an(orth 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Burdick 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

Dodd 

Exon 

Gore 

Harkin 

Hatfield 


Ford 

Powler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McCIure 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

NAYS-37 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaea 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 


Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

SUfford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Pell 

Proxmire 

Reid 

Ricgle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Weicker 

Wirth 


pre  )ared 


ni  ys, 
McCAIN 


to  yield  back  the  re- 
my  time.  Have  we  got  the 
Mr.  President? 
Mr.  President,  I  move 

amendment. 

OFFICER.    The 

yielded  back  his  time.  The 
1  able  is  in  order. 
MccJoN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
table  the  Kennedy  amend- 

Presjdent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


PR  -srorNG 

ha; 


KEINEDY 


Mr 

and  nays. 


President,  I  ask 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Biden  Hecht  Karnes 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2025  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2036 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  to  contract  for  the  performance  of 

firefighting  and  security  guard  functions 

at  Amchitka.  Alaska) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2026. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  III  of  di- 
vision A  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

SIM-  3  .  PKRKORMANCK  Ol  KIREKICIITINC  AN1> 
SKflRITY  «;i'ARH  n  N«Ti(»NS  AT  AM- 
CHITKA. ALASKA 

(a)  AtJTHORiTY  To  Contract.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  contract  for  the  per- 
formance of  firefighting  and  security  guard 
functions  required  by  the  Navy  at  the  over- 
the-horizon  radar  site  at  Amchitka,  Alaska. 
<b)  Inapplicability  of  Limitation  on  Use 
OF  FUNDS.-Section  2693  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  authority  provided  in  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  deals  with  an 
isolated  area  in  Alaska,  Amchitka.  Our 
basic  problem  is  it  is  so  isolated  that  if 
we  perform  the  firefighting  and  secu- 
rity function  with  military  personnel, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  on  a  4- 
month  rotation. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  inefficient,  very 
costly.  As  many  are  aware,  we  have 
provisions  in  the  law  that  are  aimed  at 
protecting    special    interests    against 
competition,  and  result  in  raised  costs 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  This  is  an 
example  where  free  enterprise  can  do 
something.  We  cannot  now  do  it  effi- 
ciently. We  are  simply  asking  that  we 
remove  a  constraint  that  is  imposing 
very  heavy  costs  on  the  taxpayer.  I  am 
hopeful,  given  the  clearance  on  both 
sides,  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  over  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  worthy  exception  to  the  general 
rule  and  I  think  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  should  be  ap- 
proved. I  urge  its  adoption. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The    amendment    (No.    2026)    was 

agreed  to. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

amendment  no.  3037 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  substitute  for  por- 
tions of  titles  VIII  and  IX  that  omits  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can products) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  wiU  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  for  himself.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr. 
Moynihan,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2027. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed under  Amendments  Submitted  later 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  Senator  Byrd, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Sasser,  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Spectfer,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Moynihan.  and  perhaps 
others. 

Very  simply  the  amendment  restores 
the  domestic  preference  provisions. 
"Buy-America"  provisions,  if  you  will, 
which  were  virtually  repealed  by  the 
committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  that 
there  are  30  minutes  equally  divided 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Military  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1945,  Congress  has  sought 
to  ensure  that  the  United  States  has 
an  effective  mobilization  base  in  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  critical  materials  such 
as  specialty  steel.  For  43  years,  we 
have  had  on  our  books,  reenacted  at 
each  opportunity  as  part  of  our  appro- 


priations process,  a  provision  to  ensure 
that  American  suppliers  essential  to 
our  defense  needs  <x)me  first. 

What  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  done  in  the  legislation  before 
us  is  to  take  legislation  with  a  43-year 
history,  which  was  reaffirmed  in  1953 
and  expanded,  reaffirmed  and  expand- 
ed in  1972,  and  then  again  in  1983; 
and,  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  to  wipe 
out,  X  it  right  out  of  the  law,  some  43 
years  all  together  on  the  books. 

Not  only  has  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  Berry  amendment  been  es- 
sential to  having  a  safe  and  secure 
base  of  vital  supplies,  but  also,  as  it 
has  been  proposed  to  us  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  we  are  being  pre- 
sented, whether  they  need  it  or  not— 
and  certainly  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  and  I  do  not— with  what  I  call  the 
Unfair  Trading  Practices  Promotion 
Act  of  1988. 

This  bill  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  by  striking  the 
sections  I  referred  to,  would  reward 
those  foreigners  who  subsidize  their 
steel  and  textile  industries,  reward 
their  unfair  trade  practices,  as  well  as 
imdercut  our  readiness. 

What  the  bill  sponsors  intend  and 
state  is  that  foreign  products  must 
only  undersell  domestic  products  by  10 
pecent  in  order  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Defense  Department;  and  when  it 
comes  to  subsidizing,  when  it  comes  to 
selling  below  cost,  that  10  percent  is 
an  infinitesimal  amount. 

In  the  United  States,  we  do  not  sub- 
sidize our  steel  industry;  we  do  not 
subsidize  our  apparel  industry  or  our 
textile  industry.  So  this  committee  bill 
will  leave  domestic  industries  absolute- 
ly defenseless  against  predatory  na- 
tions—and we  all  know  they  are  out 
there— who  are  only  too  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  unreciprocated  gen- 
erosity. 

Mr.  President,  imder  present  law,  do- 
mestic DOD  procurement  is  required 
for  the  following  articles:  Pood,  cloth- 
ing, tents,  tarpaulins,  covers,  cotton 
and  other  natural  fiber  products, 
woven  silk  or  blends,  spun  silk  yam 
for  cartridge  cloth,  synthetic  fabric  or 
coated  fabric,  canvas  products  or  wool, 
and  any  equipment  (»ntaiRmg  these 
fibers,  as  well  as  specialty  metals  in- 
cluding stainless  steel  flatware,  and 
hand  or  measuring  tools  and  to  a  lim- 
ited degree  produced  only  by  coal. 

Why  did  we  enact  those  provisions 
over  the  last  43  years?  Why.  when 
there  was  very  little  foreign  competi- 
tion in  1944  and  1945,  when  there  was 
very  little  competition  in  1953,  when 
there  was  substantially  less  foreign 
competition  in  1972— why  did  we  enact 
and  reenact  and  strengthen  these  pro- 
visions of  law?  The  answer  is  that  the 
sponsors  imderstood  that  we  had  to 
have  an  important,  essential  domestic 
mobilization  base. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  acted 
reasonably  over  the  years,  and  what 


we  have  before  us  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  my  judgment, 
is  unwise,  unjustified,  and  dangerous.  I 
would  like  to  take  1  or  2  moments  to 
discuss  the  importance  of  one  of  these 
commodities — namely,  specisJty  steel. 

Congress  has  a  lengthy  history  of 
ensuring  sufficient  domestic  produc- 
tion. Domestic  steel  came  under  this 
for  the  first  time  in  1972.  after  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  itself, 
issued  a  report  entitled  "Essentiality 
of  Specialty  Steels  to  National  Securi- 
ty." 

We  all  remember  John  Tower,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  prede- 
cessor of  oiu*  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  It  was 
Senator  Tower  who.  in  1983,  on  this 
very  floor,  stated: 

Our  national  defense  capability  depends 
in  a  very  substantial  way  upon  specialty 
steels  *  *  *  all  of  our  missiles  and  aircraft 
depend  upon  these  metals  for  their  con- 
struction. The  guidance  systems  and  other 
components  of  virtually  all  our  weapons  sys- 
tems need  these  metals.  Navigational  equip- 
ment and  other  critical  items  used  by  our 
Navy  require  various  kinds  of  specialty 
steel.  In  short,  we  would  not  have  a  modem 
defense  capability  without  the  specialty 
steel  industry.  We  cannot  place  our  aircraft 
makers,  our  shipbuilders,  and  missile  manu- 
facturers at  the  mercy  of  foreign  suppliers 
whose  supplies  could  be  cut  off  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

I  have  quoted  former  Senator  Tower 
of  Texas. 

What  is  the  real  world  like  when  it 
comes  to  specialty  steel?  The  real 
world  is  so  full  of  predatory  pricing 
and  unfair  trade  practices  that  on 
three  separate  cxxasions,  this  Presi- 
dent, President  Ronald  Reagan,  has 
found  that  dumping  and  subsidies 
have  (^used  the  specialty  steel  indus- 
try to  suffer. 

That  is  why,  first,  in  1983.  President 
Reagan  granted  import  relief  to  the 
industry,  under  the  Trade  Act.  and  at 
that  time  he  stated:  "Relief  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  pervasive  nature  of  unfair 
trading  practices  in  specialty  steel." 
He  has  acted  most  recently  to  extend 
that  protection  for  the  same  reason, 
through  1989. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  hear 
arguments  that  the  justification  for 
what  the  committee  has  done  is  that 
there  is.  somehow,  insufficient  domes- 
tic competition  for  these  articles.  If  we 
do  not  know  better  about  that  by  now, 
we  are  never  going  to  know.  Does  any- 
body think  there  is  insufficient  food 
and  clothing  competition?  Is  there  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  thinks  we  do 
not  have  a  surplus  of  agricultural  coxa- 
modities?  Is  there  anybody  who  be- 
lieves that  they  cannot  go  down  to  the 
nearest  department  store  and  there  is 
not  surfeit  of  every  kind  of  article  of 
clothing  known  to  man,  woman  or 
child? 
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t  efore  us  undermines  the 
1  indings  by  potentially  ex- 
access  of  unfairly  traded 
to    the    U.S.    market, 
bill  is  an  active  incentive 
,!  The  bill  would  allow 
to  evade  buy  America 
simply   undercutting— 
su|>sidies   and   dumping— do- 
We  are  inviting  our 
to  take  advantage 
Resident,  and  past  experi- 
convinces    me    that 
Compelling  arguments  could 
other  commodities.  How- 
interest  of  time,  I  will 
leagues  to  make  those, 
some  argue  that  the 
"Buy  America"  pro- 
too   restrictive.   However, 
of  the  Berry  amend- 
ironclad.  It  provides 
authority  to  waive  the 
requirements  after  a  de- 
that  satisfactory  quality 
of  these  articles  cannot 
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itutside  the  United  States. 
4iay  be  waived  if  the  United 
an   agreement   or   under- 
..  a  NATO  ally, 
is  that  there  are  already 
built  into  the  so-called 
requirements.  And  the 
of   Defense   makes   fre- 
.  these.  In  1983.  a  subcom- 
the  House  Armed  Services 
foimd  that  procurement  of 
under  existing  waivers. 
U.S.  interests  and  securi- 
pending    legislation    would 
already  weak  law. 
makes  two  changes  in  the 
provisions.    The    first. 


allows  the  Buy  America  provision  to 
be  waived  where  foreign  goods  are  sold 
at  10  percent  or  more  beneath  the  U.S. 
price  and.  second,  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  must  determine  that  the  nation 
exporting  the  good  is  no  more  restric- 
tive in  militery  procurement  than  the 
United  States. 

Allowing  foreign  companies  to  bid  on 
U.S.  Defense  procurement  contracts 
simply  because  they  can  undersell  do- 
mestic producers  by  10  percent  or 
better  will  devastate  American  inter- 
ests. 

The  proposed  weakening  of  the  Buy 
America  provisions  illustrates  the 
pressing  need  for  a  rational  trade 
policy.  Domestic  preference  for  gov- 
errunent  agencies  is  a  legitimate  prac- 
tice that  is  widely  used.  Yet.  once 
again,  we  see  a  proposal  to  unilaterally 
surrender  U.S.  economic  interests 
without  any  concessions  whatsoever 
from  any  other  nation  to  do  the  same. 
The  bill  before  us  will  grant  a  signif- 
icant economic  benefit  to  foreign  com- 
panies without  ensuring  similar  or 
identical  treatment  for  American  en- 
terprises seeking  to  sell  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Defense  acquisition  represents  the 
lion's  share  of  countless  small  busi- 
nesses' livelihood.  When  our  textile 
mills,  our  specialty  steel  mills  and 
others,  close  their  doors  we  will  lose 
them  and  that  will  be  that.  I  have  a 
list  of  textile  mills  which  do  most  of 
their  business  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  number  of  workers 
employed  at  those  plants,  and  I  ask 
that    this    list    be    included    in    the 

T^Fr*ORD 

These  mills  are  primarily  small 
mills,  some  with  80  or  fewer  employ- 
ees, who  compete  for  defense  procure- 
ment. Unfair  trade  practices  have 
saturated  the  domestic  market  for  tex- 
tiles—imports now  control  more  than 
50  percent  of  consumption.  Repeal  or 
modification  of  the  Berry  amendment 
will  close  these  mills  down,  put  these 
workers  out  on  the  street,  and  cause 
economic  disruption  in  the  affected 
conununities. 

Some  argue  that  S.  2355's  provision 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
find  that  the  nation  in  question  is  no 
more  restrictive  in  military  procure- 
ment than  the  United  States  sets  up  a 
system  of  reciprocity.  It  does  not. 

I  need  give  only  a  few  brief  exam- 
ples. Recently  in  Taiwan,  several  con- 
tractors bid  on  a  contract.  The  govern- 
ment called  one  contractor  in  for  con- 
sultation, he  submitted  an  amended 
proposal,  and  won  the  contract.  The 
American  bidder,  to  no  one's  surprise, 
was  not  so  consulted.  Is  this  an  unfair 
trade  practice,  a  barrier  to  procure- 
ment? In  Europe,  domestic  contractors 
often  receive  4  or  5  weeks  advance 
notice  of  a  government  request.  Amer- 
ican contractors  receive  2  weeks.  Do 
you  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


will  rule  that  such  subtle  practices  are 
more  restrictive  than  U.S.  practices? 

If  only  it  were  so  easy  to  find  trade 
restraints!  We  wouldn't  need  a  trade 
bill  if,  as  S.  2355  appears  to  believe,  all 
we  need  is  a  determination  from  a 
Cabinet  Secretary  that  other  nations 
are  abiding  by  the  rules.  If  unfair 
trade  practices  were  so  blatant,  we 
could  take  the  offending  nation  to 
GATT  and  prevail.  The  real  world, 
sadly,  is  far  more  complicated,  and  the 
bill  before  us  fails  to  understand  that. 
Moreover,  the  committee  has  given 
the  responsibility  for  making  procure- 
ment determinations  not  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  but  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Does  anyone 
think  that  a  Defense  Department, 
bent  on  cutting  comers,  is  going  to 
worry  about  such  issues  as  unfair 
trade?  The  determination  of  foreign 
procurement  practices  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  willing  to  purchase  foreign  prod- 
ucts. My  State  is  home  to  the  only  do- 
mestic manufacturer  of  anchor  chains 
and  moorings.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  its  sole  signficant  source  of 
income.  Under  current  Buy  America 
exemptions,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wanted  to  contract  with  a  for- 
eign company  to  supply  these  materi- 
als. If  DOD  has  its  way.  the  only 
American  source  of  these  supplies  will 
be  lost  and  the  Navy  will  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  anchors. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  military 
thought  it  had  saved  money  by  buying 
steel  bolts  abroad.  Now,  we  are  paying 
the  price  in  our  military  readiness  be- 
cause the  steel  is  below  grade,  breaks 
under  pressure,  and  renders  entire 
units  incapable  of  taking  the  field. 
What  is  more,  there  is  very  little  hope 
of  obtaining  any  compensation  for  the 
defective  bolts  from  those  foreigners 
who  supplied  them. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will 
provide  our  critical  materials  with  the 
defense  they  need  against  mercantile 
trading  practices.  Some  may  argue 
that  this  increases  our  costs,  but  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  penny  wise  and 
dollar  foolish.  When  we  become  de- 
pendent on  insecure  supply  lines,  we 
yield  up  a  significant  portion  of  our 
national  security.  Moreover,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  ana- 
lyzed the  cost  to  this  nation  of  unem- 
ployment, plant  closing,  and  lost  reve- 
nues from  formerly  productive  plants 
who  will  see  their  business  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  Before  accepting 
the  committee  bill,  we  should  under- 
stand those  costs. 

Some  might  argue  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient domestic  competition  for 
these  articles.  I  think  we  know  better. 
Does  anyone  believe  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient food  and  clothing  competi- 
tion? Only   in  the  case  of  specialty 


steel  could  this  argument  stand  for  a 
moment,  and  we  would  have  plenty  of 
competition  even  in  that  hard-pressed 
industry  but  for  our  own  tolerance  of 
unfair  trade. 

If  our  only  criteria  is  to  save  money, 
I  have  to  wonder  what  else  we  might 
do.  Should  we  lower  military  pay  to 
that  of  Singapore?  Should  we  open 
the  armed  services  to  foreign  volun- 
teers, and  then  pay  them  the  base 
military  pay  in  their  home  country? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  removes  provisions  which 
render  our  Nation  less  secure,  less  pro- 
ductive, and  less  able  to  defend  itself 
against  either  our  enemies,  or  unfair 
trading  practices.  The  Buy  America 
provisions  provide  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent protection  for  the  mobilization 
base  of  critical  supply  items.  They 
ensure  adequate  sources  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  military  in  time  of  war. 

This  amendment  makes  simple,  good 
sense.  I  hope  we  can  pass  it  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  under  the  agree- 
ment—30  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  giving  a  one-word  answer  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  asked  why  has  Congress 
done  all  this.  The  answer  is  theft.  The 
answer  is  theft.  We  are  stealing  from 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica to  line  the  pockets  of  special  inter- 
est groups  who  do  not  want  to  com- 
pete and  who  therefore  come  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  force  the  taxpayer 
to  involuntarily  transfer  them  money. 
I  want  to  give  you  an  example. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has 
talked  about  this  so-called  Berry 
amendment,  but  if  you  look  at  his 
amendment,  his  amendment  also 
strikes  on  page  153  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

Section  8113  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  of  1988  is  repealed. 

Now  what  is  this  section  8113? 

It  is  a  gigantic  ripoff,  a  theft  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  a  time  of  tight 
budgets  when  Ivan  is  at  the  gate  and 
the  bill  collector  is  at  the  door.  We 
force  the  Pentagon  to  buy  300,000 
short  tons  of  high  sulfur  coal  that 
they  do  not  want,  that  they  do  not 
need,  that  they  did  not  ask  for.  And 
why  do  we  do  that?  We  do  that  be- 
cause special  interest  groups  are  steal- 
ing from  the  American  taxpayer,  and 
it  is  wrong  and  it  has  got  to  stop. 
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Now  for  years  we  had  this  crazy 
policy  whereby  we  force  the  United 
States  Government  to  buy  coal  domes- 
tically, high  sulfur  coal,  ship  that  coal 
over  to  Germany  where  they  already 
have  plenty  of  low  sulfur  coal.  They 
would  not  let  us  burn  it  so  for  years 
we  took  it  and  we  stacked  it  along  the 
railroad  tracks.  And  who  pays  for  it? 
The  same  person  who  pays  for  all  of 
these  ripoffs  of  the  taxpayer— the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 

Now  what  happened  when  we  finally 
in  righteous  indignation  stood  up  and 
said  this  theft  has  got  to  stop?  What 
happened  is  the  Armed  Services  Au- 
thorization Committee  stopped  it,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  came  along 
and  said,  "Great,  don't  send  it  to  Ger- 
many. They  are  not  going  to  use  it 
anyway.  Pay  the  bill  to  dig  it  up  and 
then  just  stack  it  out  in  a  big  pile 
somewhere  and  some  day  you  worry 
about  all  the  environmental  problems 
that  that  causes." 

So  what  are  we  doing?  We  are 
buying  300,000  short  tons  of  high- 
sulfur  coal  that  nobody  wants,  that 
nobody  needs,  that  nobody  is  burning. 
And  what  are  we  doing  with  it?  We  are 
stacking  it  up  in  a  big  pile.  Why  are  we 
doing  that?  We  are  doing  it  because  of 
theft,  because  people  are  stealing  from 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica with  exactly  these  kinds  of  amend- 
ments and  somewhere,  somehow,  it 
has  got  to  stop. 

So  I  want  people  when  they  cast  this 
vote  to  realize  they  are  casting  a  vote 
on  one  issue  and  I  wish  that  every 
person  in  this  country  was  listening. 
This  amendment  would  undo  what  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  did.  The 
committee  stopped  a  senseless  policy 
of  making  us  buy  coal  that  nobody 
wants,  that  the  Pentagon  did  not  ask 
for,  making  us  buy  this  coal  because 
somebody  wants  the  taxpayers' 
money.  So  when  we  cast  this  vote  I 
hope  people  will  look  at  this  vote  and 
see  who  wants  to  steal  from  the  tax- 
payer and  who  does  not.  And  that  is 
why  I  am  going  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  talk 
about  these  items  that  are  so  critical 
to  America's  national  defense. 

We  have  here  an  argument  that  we 
have  to  maintain  our  industrial  base, 
that  we  have  to  be  able  to  protect  our 
capacity  to  produce  these  things  that 
are  so  vital  to  America's  war  fighting 
capacity  and  that  we  cannot  get  them 
anywhere  else  if  we  should  destroy  our 
ability  to  produce  them. 

Let  me  just  look  at  one  of  the  items 
here:  Stainless  steel  flatware.  Are  we 
going  to  lose  the  war  in  keeping  Ivan 
back  from  the  gate  because  of  stain- 
less steel  flatware?  Are  we  going  to 
someday  see  this  great  bastion  of  de- 
mocracy die  because  we  lacked  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware? 


Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  in 
law  for  only  one  reason— to  cheat  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America 
and  to  make  them  buy  things  noncom- 
petitively. 

We  have  spun  silk  yam  for  cartridge 
cloth.  Are  we  going  to  fail  to  defend 
America  because  we  should  buy  that 
somewhere  else?  And  it  is  interesting, 
with  all  this  talk  about  our  domestic 
production  base,  that  none  of  these 
provisions  exempt  Canada.  Are  they 
not  part  of  our  defense  production 
base? 

So  I  assert,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
you  look  at  it  on  its  face,  canvas  prod- 
ucts, stainless  steel  flatware,  spun  silk, 
each  one  of  these  represents  an  indi- 
vidual special  interest  that  wants 
something  from  the  taxpayer  and  they 
want  to  be  protected. 

The  interesting  paradox  here,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
be  arguing  in  favor  of  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  did.  I  hope  that 
Senators  and  their  staff  are  listening 
to  this  debate  because  the  provision  in 
the  bill  is  a  pro-American  provision 
and  it  is  a  protrade  provision.  What  it 
says  is  this:  With  all  of  these  items,  we 
can  buy  at  the  lowest  price  except  for 
two  big  exceptions.  No.  1,  if  we  buy 
stainless  steel  flatware  from  the  Israe- 
lis, for  example,  we  cannot  do  it  unless 
it  is  more  than  10  percent  cheaper 
than  a  domestic  producer  of  stainless 
steel  flatware. 

I  know  there  are  people  who  ask 
why  should  we  give  the  taxpayer  a 
break,  the  heck  with  the  taxpayer,  let 
the  taxpayer  pay  whatever  is  charged. 
But  we  are  giving  the  domestic  produc- 
er a  10-percent  break. 

Second,  we  say  that  we  can  only  buy 
from  a  country  that  gives  our  produc- 
ers a  break.  We  have  a  provision  here 
that  says  that  we  can  enter  into  these 
agreements  only  if  the  country  is  less 
restrictive  on  the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can goods  than  we  are  on  the  purchase 
of  their  goods. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is,  for  exam- 
ple, if  a  nation  like  Turkey  wants  us  to 
buy  an  item  from  it.  let  us  say  it  is 
stainless  steel  flatware,  the  condition 
under  which  we  would  do  that  would 
be  a  condition  whereby  they  would 
have  to  have  fewer  restrictions  on 
American  goods  than  we  have  on 
Turkish  goods. 

So  it  is  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 
It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  agreement 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  get  here 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
others  have  said  when  they  have  stood 
up  and  pounded  their  chest  and  said. 
"I  am  not  a  protectionist.  I  just  want 
fair  trade.  I  just  want  people  to  treat 
us  like  we  treat  them." 

This  provision  says  that  in  order  for 
us  to  buy  anything  from  any  foreign 
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ments  says,  "Even  if  you  are  less  pro- 
tectionist than  we  are  in  buying  items 
for  your  military,  even  if  you  sell  for 
more  than  10  percent  below  what  the 
taxpayers  are  having  to  pay,  we  don't 
want  to  trade.  And  we  don't  want  to 
trade  because  we  want  to  protect  spe- 
cial interests."  That  is  not  in  Ameri- 
ca's interest.  Mr.  President. 

I  know  the  problem  here.  The  prob- 
lem here  is  every  one  of  these  little 
special-interest  groups  is  looking  over 
the  right  shoulder  and  they  are  going 
to  be  sending  a  letter  out  tomorrow 
asking  whether  you  care  about  the 
stainless  steel  flatware  industry. 
Nobody  is  looking  over  the  left  shoul- 
der to  see  whether  you  care  about  the 
American  worker  being  robbed  to  buy 
coal  that  nobody  wants  and  dump  it 
out  in  the  country  somewhere. 

The  provision  the  committee  put  to- 
gether on  a  bipartisan  basis  is  a  good 
provision.  It  is  not  an  unfair  trade  pro- 
motion provision.  It  is  a  fair  trade  pro- 
motion provision.  It  is  clearly  biased 
toward  domestic  producers. 

But  it  does  say,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  running  a  surplus  of  almost  20  to  1 
in  military  exports  as  compared  to  im- 
ports, that  we  want  to  promote  more 
trade.  Quite  frankly.  I  am  willing  to 
buy  stainless  steel  flatware  from 
people  who  buy  F-16's.  who  are  less 
protectionist  than  we  are.  I  mean,  is 
not  trade  a  two-way  street?  How  can 
we  stand  up  here  on  the  trade  bill  and 
say  we  have  to  do  something  because 
these  countries  are  unfair  to  us  and 
then  turn  around  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  and  deny  the  ability  to 
buy  stainless  steel  flatware  when  it  is 
10  percent  cheaper  than  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  when  we  only  buy  it  from 
countries  that  are  less  protectionist 
than  we  are?  How  can  you  justify 
that?  The  truth  is  you  carmot  justify 
it. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense.  It  is 
special  interest  legislation  at  its  worst 
and  it  hurts  America  and  it  ought  not 
to  pass. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  on  this  amendment.  I  can 
guess,  given  who  is  looking  over  the 
right  shoulder  and  given  that  the  guys 
paying  the  bills  are  not  paying  atten- 
tion. My  guess  is  we  will  probably  end 
up  buying  this  coal  again,  imposing  all 
these  restrictions  again.  But  it  is  not 
right.  Somebody  needs  to  stand  up  and 
say  so.  and  I  am  happy  that  it  is  my 
opportunity  to  do  that.  I  reserve  the 

balance  of  my  time.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  yield  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  5 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  Let  me  be  frank. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  is  talking 
about  the  American  taxpayer.  Well, 
let  me  make  it  clear.  You  do  not  have 
taxpayers  if  people  do  not  have  jobs. 

What  this  amendment  is  about  is 
seeing  to  it  that  we  have  a  viable, 
strong  steel  industry,  that  we  have  a 
viable  strong  coal  industry,  and  that 
we  in  America  recognize  that  our  dol- 
lars ought  to  be  used  in  every  instance 
possible  to  make  the  economy  of  this 
country  a  strong  one. 

This  amendment  strikes  section  808 
of  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
which  would  devastate  the  specialty 
steel  industry  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement that  the  military  purchase 
American-made  specialty  steel  prod- 
ucts. Eliminating  the  Buy-American 
Program  is  absolutely  an  open  invita- 
tion to  our  foreign  competitors  to 
dump  specialty  steel  in  the  U.S. 
market.  Now  why  would  we  in  our 
right  minds  want  to  make  that  possi- 
ble? 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Senate  Steel 
Caucus.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  un- 
derstand that  without  a  strong  steel 
industry  in  this  country,  America  can 
no  longer  remain  the  No.  1  world 
power.  And  every  time  we  cut  into  the 
viability,  into  the  efficiency,  into  the 
fact  of  the  American  steel  industry 
having  an  opportunity  to  continue  op- 
erating on  a  profitable  basis,  we  are 
weakening  America. 

The  American  specialty  steel  indus- 
try has  suffered  great  losses  over  the 
years  as  a  result  of  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices.  But  today,  the  U.S. 
specialty  steel  industry  is  beginning  to 
make  a  comeback— in  large  part  be- 
cause of  our  Buy-America  Program. 
They  are  having  a  pretty  decent  year. 
But  without  this  program,  I  believe 
much  of  the  American  specialty  steel 
industry  would  be  forced  to  close  its 
doors. 

Now  it  is  argued  that  eliminating  the 
Buy-America  Program  will  save 
money.  I  believe  it  will  do  just  the  op- 
posite. It  will  jeopardize  the  34.000 
jobs  in  the  U.S.  specialty  steel  indus- 
try, adding  many  to  the  unemploy- 
ment lines  and  welfare  rolls. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  you 
believe  that  section  808  would  save  the 
military  a  few  dollars  on  flatware.  I 
heard  some  reference  made  about  if 
Israel  has  flatware  and  they  want  to 
sell  it  and  it  is  10  percent  less.  The 
issue  is  not  any  one  country.  We  are 
not  talking  about  Israel  or  West  Ger- 
many or  Japan  or  Korea  or  Taiwan. 
We  are  talking  about  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  are  talking 
about  jobs  in  this  country.  And  that  is 
the  preeminent  concern  of  those  of  us 
who  support  this  amendment. 

But  much  more  is  at  stake.  This  pro- 
vision would  put  our  national  security 
at  risk.  Stainless  steel  is  not  merely  a 


household  product,  it  is  an  important 
component  in  many  defense  systems. 
We  need  a  strong  specialty  steel  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  to  remain  a 
first-rate  military  power. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  with- 
out the  specialty  steel  industry  we 
cannot  defend  our  Nation.  And.  just  as 
importantly,  if  we  go  about  legislating 
the  demise  of  our  own  industrial  infra- 
structure by  gutting  buy-American 
laws,  there  will  not  be  much  left  to 
defend. 

I  have  joined  with  Senator  Heinz 
many  times  in  the  past  to  save  jobs 
and  American  industries  by  preserving 
our  buy-American  laws.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  leadership  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  him 
on  this  amendment.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  with  us  to  support 
American  jobs  and  guarantee  Ameri- 
can security. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  this 
country  has  done  well  over  the  years 
with  this  provision  in.  Now  there  is  an 
effort  to  take  it  out  for  no  logical 
reason  that  I  can  understand.  I  believe 
that  if  they  believe  as  strongly  as  I  do 
in  the  economy  of  this  country,  in  the 
industrial  growth  of  this  country,  in 
the  need  to  have  a  strong  steel  indus- 
try, in  the  need  to  have  a  strong  de- 
fense establishment,  then  we  cannot 
afford  to  vote  "no"  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
teen  minutes  twenty-six  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  read  two  para- 
graphs from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  April  5.  1988.  Dateline,  Washington: 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1962, 
the  Pentagon  won't  ship  American  anthra- 
cite coal  to  West  Germany,  where  U.S.  bases 
already  own  enough  to  last  more  than  4 
years. 

Instead,  the  Pentagon  will  buy  300,000 
tons  of  anthracite  that  it  doesn't  need  and 
will  spread  it  20  feet  high  over  45  acres  of 
land  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  a  monument 
to  Congress  and  to  the  coal  lobby. 

Mr.  President,  we  maintain  a  colle- 
giality  here  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  see  how  somebody  can  argue  to  do 
this  and  invoke  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica and  American  workers.  How  can  it 
be  in  America's  interest  to  buy  coal 
that  we  do  not  need  and  this  year 
mandate  that  we  buy  enough  coal  to 
spread  20  feet  deep  over  45  acres? 

If  our  objective  is  to  help  people,  let 
us  not  buy  the  coal  and  let  us  go  out 
and  give  every  coal  miner  $138,000 
apiece  this  year. 

This  provision  makes  absolutely  no 
sense.  You  can  cloak  it  in  national  de- 


Fif- 


fense  and  pro-American  rhetoric  and 
the  American  flag,  but  it  is  simply  a 
ripoff  of  the  people  who  do  the  work 
and  pay  the  taxes  and  pull  the  wagon 
and  make  this  a  great  Nation.  Forcing 
them  to  buy  something  that  we  do  not 
need  and  cannot  use  because  some  spe- 
cial interest  has  power  in  Congress  is 
fundamentally  wrong  and  it  ought  to 
stop. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  same 
people  who  jump  up  and  down  about 
over-priced  toilet  seats  and  hanuners 
and  cathode  ray  tubes  are  willing  to 
steal  more  from  the  taxpayer  in  1  year 
on  one  provision  than  we  have  spent 
on  hammers  and  cresent  wrenches  and 
toilet  lids  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Republic. 

Why  are  we  so  conscious  of  wrong 
when  it  is  a  little  wrong  by  some  little 
crook  but  we  are  so  callous  when  it  is  a 
big  wrong  by  big  and  well-organized 
special  interest  groups?  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues: do  not  force  us  to  buy  300,000 
tons  of  coal,  spread  it  20  feet  deep  over 
45  acres  when  we  do  not  need  it,  when 
we  are  not  going  to  use  it.  to  simply 
give  money  to  a  group  that  has  politi- 
cal power. 

We  do  not  have  the  money  to  waste. 
We  have  a  deficit.  We  have  Ivan  at  the 
gate.  We  face  the  greatest  defense  con- 
straint we  have  had  in  8  years.  Do  not 
force  us  to  waste  this  money,  to  take  it 
from  the  taxpayer.  It  is  not  right,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  contains  pro- 
visions that  effectively  repeal  the  buy 
America  provisions  that  have  existed 
for  over  40  years.  This  is  a  policy  that 
has  been  in  existence  and  should  con- 
tinue in  existence  to  ensure  the  supply 
of  materials  necessary  for  our  national 
defense. 

The  committee  provision  on  equita- 
ble policies  on  purchase  of  foreign  de- 
fense products  requires  that  the  limi- 
tation on  purchases  of  foreign-pro- 
duced products,  that  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  law,  will  not  apply  if  the 
United  States  can  procure  such  prod- 
ucts from  a  foreign  producer  at  10-per- 
cent less  than  the  cost  of  procuring 
the  item  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
an  open  ticket  to  allow  foreign  nations 
to  dump  and  subsidize  such  products 
for  sale  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense. 


When  our  own  Nation  does  not  sub- 
sidize production  of  specialty  steel  and 
textile  products,  how  can  we  support 
allowing  foreign  subsidized  products  to 
be  sold  to  our  Defense  Department? 
Not  only  are  we  undercutting  our  abil- 
ity to  domestically  supply  critical  ma- 
terials to  our  Nation's  military,  but  we 
are  also  undercutting  American  jobs  in 
the  process. 

The  specialty  steel  and  textile  and 
apparel  industries  have  been  beset  by 
a  massive  influx  of  imports,  many  of 
which  have  been  subsidized  by  their 
own  governments  and  dumped  in  the 
United  States.  Defense  contracts  have 
contributed  to  the  continued  existence 
of  many  firms  in  these  industries.  The 
specialty  steel  industry  has  also  been 
found  by  this  administration  to  have 
suffered  from  unfair  trading  practices 
by  foreign  suppliers  and  has  been 
granted  import  relief  under  section 
201  of  the  Trade  Act. 

Thus  we  are  talking  about  industries 
that  are  under  stress.  Without  the  buy 
American  provisions  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  tries  to  strike,  we  cannot  be  as- 
sured that  in  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency that  we  would  be  able  to  supply 
critically  needed  specialty  metal  items 
such  as  tools,  textile  items  such  as 
clothing,  tents,  and  parachutes,  and 
even  food,  to  our  military.  We  open 
ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  sup- 
pliers, who  once  the  domestic  capabil- 
ity to  produce  these  items  is  gone,  can 
gouge  us  for  any  price  they  want. 

Mr.  President,  to  sell  our  long-term 
national  security  down  the  river  for 
possible  short-term  cost  savings  is  not 
wise,  nor  prudent.  I  commend  again 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
amendment  to  restore  these  provisions 
to  this  legislation,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  to  the  Senator 
any  time  that  I  have  not  used. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  who 
is  in  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  But  I  believe 
he  has  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  opposition. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  ask  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  And  I  ask  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  really  think 
what  we  are  seeing  in  section  808  is 
equivalent  to  the  unilateral  disarman- 
ment.  The  trade  bill  that  we  sent  to 
the  President  provides  the  authority 
and  the  congressional  encouragement 
to  negotiate  substantially  broad  agree- 
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increase  unemployment  for  those 
firms  that  survive  today  solely  on  Gov- 
ernment contract  business. 

Others,  already  severely  hurt  by  the 
ongoing  rise  in  imports,  such  as  wool 
fabric  manufacturers,  would  be  fur- 
ther displaced  by  the  amendment. 

The  preferred  action  is  to  maintain 
an  adequate  industrial  base  to  meet 
defense  needs  by  preserving  American 
industries. 

Ensuring  that  our  soldiers  are  prop- 
erly equipped  is  not  a  foreign  issue— it 
is  an  American  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  infor- 
mation I  am  convinced  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  this  amendment.  We  just 
cannot  rely  on  foreign  imports  in  time 
of  war.  It  is  too  late  then.  With  sub- 
marines available  in  the  seas,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  get  these  items.  We 
have  got  to  be  self-sufficient  and. 
therefore,  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.   GRAMM.   Mr.    President,   how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  11  minutes 
and  50  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes  and  50  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes  and  50  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  hear 
my  dear  colleague  talk  about  unilater- 
al disarmament;  getting  nothing  in 
return.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
what  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
amendment  says. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  says 
that  in  order  for  us  to  buy  any  of 
these  items  from  a  foreign  nation,  two 
things  have  to  be  true:  No.  1,  that 
nation  has  to  be  willing,  by  lowering 
its  own  protectionism,  to  be  less  pro- 
tectionist than  we  are.  They  have  to 
be  willing  to  open  up  their  markets  in 
procurement  for  more  American  goods 
than  we  are  willing  to  open  our  mar- 
kets for  their  goods. 

Now,  what  is  unilateral  disarmament 
about  that?  What  is  getting  nothing  in 
return  about  that? 

If  Turkey  wants  to  sell  us  this  great 
ingredient  of  national  security,  stain- 
less steel  flatware,  they  have  to  be  less 
protectionist  in  buying  our  beef,  in 
buying  our  cotton,  in  buying  our  corn 
than  we  are  in  buying  Turkish  items 
for  our  military.  So  this  is  reciprocal 
trade;  this  is  fair  trade.  But  we  are  not 
just  asking  for  fair  trade.  We  are 
saying,  in  addition,  that  we  cannot  buy 
any  of  these  items  from  them  unless 
they  sell  it  to  our  taxpayers  for  at 
least  10  percent  less. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  remember: 
Heaven  does  not  give  us  this  money  we 
are  spending.  We  take  it  from  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America 
who  are  not  sitting  in  a  nice  air-condi- 
tioned room  today  in  Texas.  They  are 


out  working  and  sweating  in  garages 
and  in  the  fields  and  on  factory  floors, 
and  we  are  so  cavalier  about  their  in- 
terests that  we  say:  "Don't  worry 
about  buying  cheaper.  It  is  only 
money  and  money  comes  from 
Heaven.  So  if  we  didn't  spend  it,  it 
probably  would  be  lost  anyway."  I  do 
not  accept  that. 

In  addition  to  them  having  to  be  less 
protectionist  than  we  are.  they  still 
have  to  sell  it  for  10  percent  less.  Now 
what  is  unfair  about  that?  Can  any- 
body tell  me  anything  unfair  about 
that? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  will  be  happy  to  tell  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  when  I  finish. 
Then  we  hear  all  this  industrial  base 
argument,  but  yet  this  excludes 
Canada.  Are  the  submarines  going  to 
come  up  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  sink  barges  coming  across 
Lake  Erie?  We  already  are  preserving 
a  military  base  up  there  from  the  War 
of  1812.  If  they  do.  we  are  prepared. 

But  are  we  going  to  lose  the  next 
war  because  of  stainless  steel  flatware 
and  yarns  and  cartridge  cloth  made 
out  of  spun  silk  yarn?  I  mean,  let  us  be 
honest.  This  is  absolute,  outright  spe- 
cial interest  legislation,  benefiting  spe- 
cial interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst  part. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  be  aware, 
and  I  am  going  to  say  it  for  the  third 
time  because  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
cast  this  vote  without  people  knowing 
what  they  are  voting  on,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  strikes  a  provi- 
sion that  ends  an  outrageous  policy 
that  has  been  in  effect  since  1962. 
That  policy  is  forcing  us  to  buy  coal 
that  nobody  wants,  coal  that  is  not 
being  used  and,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  will  be  buying  enough 
coal  this  year  to  pile  it  20-feet  deep 
over  45  acres  of  land  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. What  will  we  get  from  it?  We 
will  probably  kill  a  lot  of  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  We  will  certainly  kill  a  lot  of 
grass  and  flora  and  fauna.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  environmentalists  will 
be  while  we  are  doing  this,  and  later 
when  all  this  coal  leaches.  But  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  that  today. 

I  am  saying,  at  a  time  when  we  say 
we  are  under  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law,  that  fierce  engine  trying  to  con- 
trol spending,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
debating  whether  we  can  keep  Ivan 
back  from  the  gate,  do  we  really  want 
to  buy  coal  that  nobody  wants,  for 
which  nobody  has  use.  to  pile  20  feet 
high  over  45  acres  of  land? 

Do  we  really  want  to  do  that  when 
we  could  take  that  money,  not  dig  up 
the  coal,  and  just  give  $138,000  to  each 
coal  miner?  Does  that  make  any  sense 
whatsoever?  Am  I  somehow  misled  on 
this  issue?  Is  it  just  that  I  am  so  dull 
that  I  cannot  see  how  it  makes  sense 


to  take  the  taxpayers'  money  and  dig 
up  the  coal  and  spread  it  20  feet  deep 
over  45  acres? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  that.  I  can  help  him. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  like  to  be 
helped  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Firstly.  I  do  not  believe 
everything  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
claim my  time.  If  the  best  the  Senator 
can  do  is  say.  "I  don't  believe  every- 
thing I  read  in  the  newspaper."  that  is 
not  answering  and  helping  me  out  of 
fViig  issue 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  would  if  the  Senator 
will  let  me  continue. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  Senator  can  use 
his  own  time,  if  I  might  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country.  This  amend- 
ment takes  their  money  and  continues 
a  policy  of  buying  coal  we  are  not 
using.  It  is  outright  theft  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  It  ought  to  stop,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  I  am  going  to 
fight  this  amendment  until  someday 
people  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  terri- 
ble wrong  is  occurring  in  America.  It 
ought  not  to  happen.  It  is  absolutely 
outrageous,  and  I  intend  to  speak  out 
against  it  until  someday  this  kind  of 
theft  is  stopped. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  left.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  and  15  seconds. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and,  under  most 
circumstances,  he  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
But  I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
he  would  have  a  far  stronger  case  than 
the  one  he  appears  to  have  made  if  he 
did  four  things  differently. 

First,  he  would  have  a  stronger  case 
if  his  facts  were  right. 

Second,  he  would  have  a  far  stronger 
case  if  his  argimients  did  not  ignore 
the  reality  of  world  trade. 

Third,  he  would  have  a  cogent  case 
if  he  talked  about  the  real  issue  here, 
which  is  strategic  materials  instead  of 
stainless  steel  flatware. 

And.  finally,  he  would  have  a  terrific 
case  if  his  amendment  did  what  he 
thinks  it  did,  whereas  it  does  not. 

Four  minutes;  it  means  I  have  to 
spend  about  1  minute  rebutting  each 
of  those  points.  What  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  first,  anthracite  coal  he  refers 
to  is  low-sulfur,  not  high-sulfur.  He 
ought  to  get  that  right. 

Second,  there  is  not  a  single  source, 
other  than  a  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 


cle, that  can  confirm  that  there  is  any 
such  quantity  of  coal.  There  is  not  a 
single  coal  dump  in  Pennsylvania  or 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  as  he 
alludes  to.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  he  just 
believes  what  is  in  the  newspaper.  I 
thought  we  all  learned  that  lesson  a 
long  time  ago. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  no 
such  tons  of  coal.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  to  all  the  coal  that  has 
been  bought  since  1962.  but  it  some- 
how has  not  piled  up.  Maybe  some- 
body is  using  it  because  they  need  to. 
Maybe  they  think  it  is  better  to  use 
American  coal  than  to  be  dependent 
on  Soviet  natural  gas  coming  through 
the  pipeline. 

As  to  world  trade,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  we  are  the  victims  of 
dumping  and  subsidies,  and  that  the 
net  result  of  this  provision  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  bill  would 
be  to  leave  our  Defense  Establishment 
and  many  workers  and  industries  in 
our  country  defenseless.  I  will  not  be- 
labor that  further. 

But  I  do  say  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  confront  the  real 
issue,  and  we  are  not  talking,  as  he 
would  have  us  believe,  about  stainless 
steel  flatware,  but  what  we  are  talking 
about  are  materials  that  are  absolute- 
ly critical— high  speed  steel  that  is 
used  in  jet  engine  bearings;  tool  steel 
for  forging,  extrusion,  and  machining; 
stainless  steel  for  naval  reactor  valves, 
pumps  and  components;  valve  steel  for 
reciprocating  engine  valves;  high  tem- 
perature alloys  for  jet  engine  blades 
and  fasteners,  airframe  components, 
jet  engine  components;  titanium  for 
airframe  fasteners;  alloy  bar  for  naval 
reactors  and  specialty  grades— he 
would  understand  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  heart  of  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

It  saddens  me  that  the  debate  has 
not  been  on  a  higher  level  because 
that  is  what  it  is  really  all  about. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  made  a  big  point  that 
his  amendment  somehow  forces  the 
other  countries  to  open  up  their  mar- 
kets to  us  when,  in  fact,  that  is  not 
either  as  he  has  described  the  amend- 
ment or  as  described  on  page  110  or 
111  of  the  report.  That  Is  not  what  it 
does. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  it  says  that  somebody  has  to 
find  that  the  United  States  Buy  Amer- 
ica provisions  here  are  going  to  be 
more  restrictive  than  that  which  is 
being  done  by  a  country  on  all  its 
products,  not  just  defense  products 
but  all  its  products,  nationwide.  Our 
provision,  of  course,  only  applies  to 
Armed  Forces  procurement.  Under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  if  a  country  is 
not  at  least  as  restrictive  as  we  are 
with  respect  to  our  strategic  indus- 
tries, they  get  a  free  ride;  they  are 
doing  fine.  That  is  to  say,  if  Turkey 


does  not  have  a  Turkeywide  buy  na- 
tional provision,  10  percent  or  more, 
they  are  less  restrictive  than  the  trig- 
ger and,  therefore,  we  must  buy  what- 
ever it  is  they  want  to  sell  us  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact  they,  judged  by  any 
reasonable  standard,  might  in  the  hy- 
pothetical be  very  restrictive. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
our  amendment. 
Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  is  the 
only  person  who  is  unaware  of  the 
facts.  First  of  all,  on  page  115  of  the 
bill  it  is  very  clear  that  we  can  buy  the 
items  that  are  listed  in  this  section 
only  if,  first,  they  are  more  than  10 
percent  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  do- 
mestically and;  second  only  if  the 
country  we  buy  them  from  does  not 
impose  limitations  on  procurement  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  that  country  that 
are  more  restrictive  than  our  own  re- 
strictions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  this  is 
a  fair  trade  provision.  It  says  that,  for 
us  to  buy  anything  from  a  nation  on 
this  list,  two  things  have  to  be  true. 
First,  it  has  to  be  more  than  10  per- 
cent cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it  at 
home;  second  we  cannot  but  it  from  a 
nation  that  does  not  open  its  market 
in  procuring  for  its  military  at  least  as 
much  as  we  do. 

Our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  is 
the  only  person  who  has  never  seen 
these  coal  dumps.  They  are  all  over 
Europe.  They  are  along  all  the  rail- 
road tracks  of  West  Germany. 

Let  me  read  from  a  letter  from 
Frank  Carlucci  dated  May  10,  1988: 

As  a  related  matter,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  faced  with  purchasing  300.000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  we  do  not  need  in  FY 
1988.  as  directed  by  section  8113  of  the  FY 
1988  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  I  support  the  recent  action  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to  repeal 
this  requirement. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wiU  take  that  provision 
out  and  will  force  us  to  buy  coal  that 
is  not  needed  and  stack  it  20  feet  deep 
over  45  acres.  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 
It  ought  to  be  rejected.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  How  much  time  does 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
sum  up.  I  am  down  to  3  minutes.  I  will 
l)e  brief.  The  provision  that  is  in  the 
Armed  Services  bill  that  was  adopted 
by  members   of  the  Armed  Services 
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PRE!  5IDING 


OFFICER.    The 
Texas  has  4  seconds  re- 
Mr.    President,    I    ask 
I  onsent  that  the  Senator 
V  irginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
ad<  ed  as  cosponsors. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  spe- 
cialty steel  defense-related  items  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Specialty  Steel  Defense  Related  Markets 
High  Speed  Steel— Jet  engine  bearings  M- 
50:  tooling  to  fabricate  aircraft  parts,  guns, 
ammo,  etc. 

Tool  Steels— Forging,  extrusion,  machin- 
ing and  cutting  of  high  strength  steels, 
super  alloys,  and  titanium. 

Stainless  Steel— Fuses  416,  416F:  naval  re- 
actor valves,  pumps,  components  304,  316. 
316L,  348,  410;  jet  engine  components  403, 
410.  302.  310.  310S.  321,  347:  fasteners- 
bolts,  nuts,  screws,  fittings,  rivets  303Se. 
304.  316,  316L,  416.  431:  and  naval  ship- 
yards-304,  316,  304L,  316L.  416,  410;  air- 
craft structural— 301,  maraging  steels,  air- 
craft heaters— 309:  bearings— 440C. 

Valve  Steel— Reciprocating  engine  valves, 
various  grades. 

High  Temperature  Alloys— Jet  engine  fas- 
teners- A286:  airframe  components  AM355; 
naval  reactor  components— WFll.  A286;  jet 
engine  components  astroloy,  Rene  95,  WF- 
ll, 16-25-6,  Hastelloy  A286.  Greek  ascoloy. 
Alloy  901,  16-25-6.  Inconel  718;  and  gun  bar- 
rels-CG-27. 

Titanium  Alloys— Airframe  fasteners,  air- 
frame structures,  jet  engine  blades  and 
vanes,  and  jet  engine  and  airframe  fasten- 
ers: hydraulic  tubing. 

Alloy  Bar— Naval  reactors-special  vacuum 
grades  of  4340.  1026:  Landing  gear— vacuum 
melted  grades  such  as  4340,  300M. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  relevant 
parts  of  the  committee  report,  pages 
110-111,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Export  of  United  States  Defense 
Products 
The  United  States  benefits  from  increased 
exports  of  its  defense  products  through  a 
favorable  impact  on  the  balance  of  trade  as 
well  as  through  reductions  in  unit  costs  of 
specific   systems   acquired   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  recommended  that  the  marketing 
costs  of  such  exports  be  treated  as  allow- 
able. To  ensure  that  there  is  an  appropriate 
degree  of  monitoring  and  that  such  costs 
are  consistent  with  the  governments  inter- 
ests, section  807  would  treat  such  costs  as  al- 
lowable to  the  extent  provided  for  in  ad- 
vance agreements   between   the  contractor 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Such  costs 
would  be  allowed  only  to  the  extent  alloca- 
ble, reasonable,  and  not  otherwise  unallow- 
able under  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 
equitable  policies  on  purchase  of  foreign 
defense  products 
For  many  years,  the  annual  defense  ap- 
propriations act  has  prohibited  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  buying  a  variety  of 
defense  supplies  from  foreign  manufactur- 
ers.    Commonly     known     as     the     "Berry 
Amendment",  this  "Buy  America"   restric- 
tion currently  applies,  with  certain  excep- 
tions,  to    food,   specialty   metals,   hand   or 
measuring    tools,    and    textile    fabrics    and 
products. 

Although  such  restrictions  may  sometimes 
be  necessary,  the  committee  believes  that 
they  should  be  undertaken  in  a  limited  and 


balanced  fashion.  It  is  especially  important 
that  the  Defense  Department  be  able  to 
pursue  opportunities  to  achieve  savings  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  to  strengthen 
cooperation  with  allied  countries. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive 
the  restrictioins  in  section  8011  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1988  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  be  expanded.  In  addition  to 
the  waiver  authority  that  he  may  now  exer- 
cise under  section  8011.  the  Secretary  would 
be  able  to  waive  the  restrictions  if  two  con- 
ditions are  met:  (1)  the  purchase  of  an  arti- 
cle or  item  listed  in  section  8011  results  in  at 
least  a  10  percent  savings  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  foreign  country  from 
which  an  article  or  item  listed  in  section 
8011  is  bought  does  not  impose  limitations 
on  the  purchase  of  U.S.  articles  or  items  for 
its  armed  forces  that  are  more  restrictive 
than  limitations  imposed  by  the  United 
States  on  purchases  from  that  country  for 
U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

procurement  technical  assistance 
cooperative  agreement  program 

The  Procurement  Technical  Asssitance 
Cooperative  Agreement  Program  provides 
financial  assistance  to  organizations  operat- 
ing programs  that  assist  firms  seeking  to 
enter  the  Department's  supplier  base,  espe- 
cially small  firms.  Under  section  807  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989.  $7,000,000  is 
provided  for  this  program  out  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  defense  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1989.  Last  year,  the  Con- 
gress designated  $500,000  of  the  1988 
amount  for  procurement  technical  assist- 
ance for  Indian  tribal  organizations.  Section 
809  of  this  years  bill  extends  that  provi- 
sions through  fiscal  year  1989. 

Experience  over  the  first  three  years  of 
the  program  reflects  that  the  majority  of 
awards  are  being  made  to  small  business  de- 
velopment centers  based  on  state-wide  edu- 
cational institutions  and  to  economic  devel- 
opment organizations  operated  by  States. 
Such  State-wide  programs  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  capability  to  provide  effective  cover- 
age to  the  programs  client  base.  To  en- 
hance the  potential  effectiveness  of  State- 
wide programs,  section  809  increases  the 
limitation  on  an  award  to  an  eligible  entity 
from  $150,000  to  $300,000  if  the  technical 
assistance  program  is  operated  on  a  State- 
wide basis.  Section  809  also  gives  the  Pro- 
curement Technical  Assistance  Cooperative 
Agreement  Programs  the  mission  of  provid- 
ing assistance  that  facilitates  the  export  of 
defense-related  products  and  services. 

regulatory  simplication  and  streamlining 
OF  oversight  activities 
A  constant  theme  of  witnesses  before  the 
committee  has  been  the  adverse  effect  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  acquisition  system 
posed  by  the  volume  and  complexity  of  ac- 
quisition laws  and  regulations  and  the  dupli- 
cation of  oversight  activities.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  Department  must  place 
a  greater  priority  on  developing  statutory 
and  regulatory  initiatives  to  eliminate  pro- 
cedures that  add  cost,  rather  than  value  to 
procurement  process.  The  report  required 
by  section  810  is  designed  to  encourage 
greater  progress  by  the  Department  on 
these  issues.  In  preparing  this  report,  the 
committee  expects  the  Under  Secretary  to 
obtain  a  broad  range  of  views,  including  the 
views  of  the  advisory  panel  established 
under  section  811  of  this  bill. 
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The  committee  is  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  established  criteria  or  pro- 
cedures for  a  systematic  evaluation  of  its 
regulatory  simplification  projects,  such  as 
the  Pilot  Contracting  Program  and  the 
"could  cost"  system.  To  ensure  proper  and 
timely  evaluation  in  the  coming  year,  the 
bill  requires  DOD  to  make  an  assessment  of 
these  concepts  and  to  establish  a  timetable 
for  implementing  regulatory  reform  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  will  strike  sections 
808  and  916  of  the  bill.  The  provisions 
unwisely  repeal  two  sections  of  cur- 
rent law.  Our  amendment  would 
simply  restore  current  law. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
would  overturn  a  public  policy  of  40 
years  which  recognizes  the  national  in- 
terest of  retaining  a  portion  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. This  is  a  serious  matter  of  na- 
tional security. 

Military  contracts  are  critical  in 
maintaining  our  industrial  base.  We 
have  kept  that  industrial  base  viable 
by  ensuring  that  a  significant  percent- 
age of  these  contracts  stay  here  at 
home.  Without  that  reserved  portion, 
that  percentage,  we  will  become  more 
and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  our  own  military  defense. 
And  that.  Mr.  President,  is  simply  un- 
acceptable. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  tolerate  a  situation  where  we 
become  more  and  more  dependent  for 
key  military  components  upon  coun- 
tries which  may  not  prove  to  be  reli- 
able allies— or  maybe  not  even  allies  at 
all. 

Take  specialty  steel,  for  example. 
This  industry  provides  the  specialized 
components  needed  for  today's  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems.  It  is  a  high 
tech  and  very  competitive  industry.  In 
the  past  few  years,  the  industry  has 
adjusted  and  streamlined  its  oper- 
ations to  compete  in  the  modem  world 
marketplace.  Yet.  the  industry  still 
faces  unfair  trading  practices  from 
steel  producing  countries. 

If  the  Gramm  provision  remains  in 
the  DOD  authorization  bill,  it  will  give 
these  foreign  companies  an  unbeatable 
advantage  in  bidding  on  Government 
contracts  and  reward  them  for  their 
unfair  trading  practices.  That  will 
undo  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
over  the  past  few  years  in  modernizing 
the  specialty  steel  industry  and  wiU 
result  in  a  decline  in  the  industry 
itself— not  because  it  is  inefficient  but 
because  it  is  being  outbid  by  compa- 
nies with  an  imf  air  price  advantage. 

It  is  not  only  high-tech  industries 
which  will  suffer  from  the  workings  of 
these  provisions  of  the  bill,  however. 
Many  companies  in  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  rely  on  military  uni- 
form contracts.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  if 
the   Gramm   amendment   remains   in 


the  bill,  our  textile  industry  will  be 
unable  to  outbid  countries  whose  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industries  pay  sweat- 
shop wages. 

That  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  further 
decline  in  the  industry's  production 
capacity.  In  fact,  the  import  penetra- 
tion rate  for  textiles  and  apparel  is  al- 
ready 52  percent.  The  industry  is 
reaching  a  point  where  once  factories 
are  closed  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  restart  production  and  find  enough 
trained  workers  to  expand  production. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  We  are 
looking  at  a  real  prospect  that  we  will 
not  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
enough  uniforms  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  States 
with  a  significant  textile  industry  have 
seen  the  devastating  impact  that  tex- 
tile imports  have  already  had  on  the 
communities  in  our  States.  Many  such 
facilities  are  located  in  rural  areas- 
areas  which  have  lew  alternative  em- 
ployment opportunities.  As  I  travel 
around  Tennessee,  I  constantly  see  the 
effects  of  imports  on  our  citizens.  I 
talk  to  individuals  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  in  the  communities  where  they 
have  lived  and  worked  for  years.  We 
should  not  add  to  the  harm  already 
being  done  to  these  communities. 

Another  industry  that  would  be  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  Gramm  language 
is  the  coal  industry.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  established  a  public 
policy  of  converting  our  domestic  de- 
fense facilities  to  coal,  where  that  is 
cost-effective.  That  current  law  also 
sets  targets  for  coal  purchases  of  1.3 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and 
300  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bought  1.6  million  tons  of  coal 
for  domestic  use.  Those  sales  provided 
a  needed  boost  to  an  industry  which  is 
critical  to  our  defense  base. 

It  is,  however,  an  industry  character- 
ized by  wide  economic  swings.  Today, 
there  is  widespread  recession  in  the  in- 
dustry. Large  numbers  of  miners  are 
unemployed.  Our  coal  industry  does 
not  need  to  be  cut  any  further.  We 
must  maintain  a  healthy  coal  industry 
for  defense  purposes. 

The  coal  industry  has  also  been  cru- 
cial to  the  development  of  many  com- 
munities in  my  State  of  Tennessee— 
particularly  in  east  Tennessee.  When 
the  industry  is  facing  hard  times,  as  it 
is  now,  it  can  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  a  community.  A  coal  compa- 
ny is  often  by  far  the  largest  employer 
and  taxpayer  in  an  area.  A  portion  of 
the  1.6  million  tons  of  the  coai  DOD 
purchased  last  year  came  from  Ten- 
nessee. For  many  companies  and  many 
communities  that  was  the  difference 
between  good  times  and  bad  times. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  factor 
here.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent, despite  bipartisan  urging  to  the 
contrary,  is  going  to  veto  the  trade 
bill.  That  is  bad  enough.  But,  Math 


that  in  mind,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
send  a  signal  to  our  trading  partners 
that  it  is  open  season  on  the  domestic 
industries  of  this  country. 

We  simply  must,  in  our  own  national 
interest,  keep  the  means  of  military 
production  in  our  own  hands.  So,  I  call 
on  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  passing 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill,  S.  2355.  This 
amendment  addresses  an  issue  of  fun- 
damental fairness  to  American  work- 
ers in  textile  and  apparel,  specialty 
steel,  agriculture,  coal  mining,  and 
other  industries,  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  due  to  subsidized  foreign  imports. 

This  amendment  strikes  section  808 
of  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
which  would  waive  the  "Berry  amend- 
ment" Buy  America  requirements  if 
purchase  of  a  foreign  product  results 
in  at  least  a  10-percent  savings  to  DOD 
and  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  the  foreign  coimtry  has 
less  restrictive  limitations  on  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  products  for  its  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Buy  America  requirement  has 
been  in  effect  for  over  40  years,  and 
ensures  that  D.S.  fighting  forces  are 
equipped  with  U.S.  produced,  quality 
materials  during  peacetime  as  well  as 
in  the  event  of  armed  conflict.  No 
modifications  to  this  important  stat- 
ute must  be  made  prior  to  a  full  hear- 
ing on  the  impact  of  any  changes  on 
the  domestic  defense  industrial  base 
and  the  quality  of  supplies  used  by 
U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  pending  amendment  also  strikes 
section  916  of  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  would  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense achieve  a  coal  consumption 
target  of  at  least  300,000  short  tons  of 
anthracite  coal  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

If  the  oil  embargo  of  1973  taught 
the  United  States  anything,  it  was 
that  dependency  on  foreign  suppliers 
for  strategic  commodities  can  engen- 
der economic  and  political  vulnerabil- 
ity. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Coal 
Caucus,  I  believe  that  we  must  main- 
tain our  Nation's  energy  independence 
through  the  use  of  coal  and  other  do- 
mestic fuels  for  our  energy  needs. 

By  maintaining  this  minimum  pur- 
chase level  for  low  sulfur  anthracite 
coal.  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  ensure  the  continued  eco- 
nomic viability  of  this  industry.  It  will 
also  ensure  the  availability  of  this  do- 
mestic energy  source  in  the  event  that 
future  defense  needs  or  energy  supply 
disruptions  require  the  purchase  of 
anthracite  coal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  "Pro  America"  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment    would    strike    from    the 
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foreign  sources  to  supply  us  with  com- 
modities essential  to  our  military  read- 
iness. While  I  agree  with  the  general 
principle  that  a  strong  industrial  base 
is  a  crucial  component  of  our  national 
security,  I  cannot  agree  that  the  cur- 
rent law  accomplishes  this  goal. 

The  list  of  products  receiving  protec- 
tion under  the  Berry  amendment  is  ar- 
bitrary and  selective.  Why  are  cotton 
and  wool  products  vital  to  our  national 
security,  but  not  rubber,  plastic,  or 
glass  products?  Why  do  we  seek  to 
ensure  a  viable  hand  tool  industry,  but 
not  a  viable  automobile  industry? 
Among  the  other  products  not  covered 
by  the  Buy  America  provision  in  cur- 
rent law  are  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws, 
medical  supplies,  telecommunications 
equipment,  printed  materials,  chemi- 
cals, paper  and  paper  products,  paint 
products,  and  lumber.  These  uncov- 
ered items  are  all  major  products  pro- 
duced in  my  State.  Some  of  the  cov- 
ered products  are  also  made  in  my 
State.  My  objection  to  the  current 
system  is  that  we  have  determined  on 
an  arbitrary  basis  that  certain  U.S.  in- 
dustries are  more  important  to  mili- 
tary readiness  than  others. 

Many  of  the  uncovered  items  are  at 
least  as  vital  to  maintaining  military 
readiness  as  the  products  covered 
under  current  law.  Yet  these  uncov- 
ered commodities,  produced  by  indus- 
tries vital  to  the  economy  of  my  State 
and  indeed  to  the  Nation's  economy, 
do  not  get  the  same  preference  in 
terms  of  purchases  by  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. 

The  bill's  language  would  help  bring 
an  end  to  that  arbitrary  system  and 
help  end  discrimination  so  blatant 
against  many  of  my  State's  products. 
Hopefully,  it  would  force  a  nondis- 
criminatory resolution  of  this  issue  in 
conference  if  we  leave  it  in  until  then. 
So,  I  will  vote  to  table  the  Heinz 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  pending  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  the  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  moved  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  and 


[Mr. 


the    Senator    from    Nebraska 
Karnes]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  132  Legl 


YEAS-32 

Adam.s 

Glenn 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Graham 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Bond 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Levin 

Symms 

Cran.ston 

McCain 

Wallop 

Dodd 

McCIure 

Wirth 

Evans 

Murkowslil 
NAYS-64 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hatch 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Helms 

Rudman 

Chafee 

HoUings 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Sa-sser 

DAmalo 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Stevens 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Trible 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Pord 

Mikulski 

Weicker 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Gore 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Biden 

Hecht 

Breaux 

Karnes 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2027  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  2027)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
agreement  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
Senator  from  California  on  the  floor.  I 
have  not  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  but  I  have  talked  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  California 
would  be  willing  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  his  amendment,  and  we  could  go 
to  other  business,  without  losing  his 
present  rights. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  does  not  have  an 
amendment  down,  does  he? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He 
does  not.  He  is  entitled  to  recognition 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. No  amendment  has  been  laid 
down. 

Mr.  BYRD.  His  amendment  is  not 
down  and,  therefore,  is  not  open  to 
amendment  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order,  and  we  cannot 
hear  the  majority  leader  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Sena- 
tors will  take  their  seats  or  retire  to 
the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  working  with  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  and  with  staffs, 
have  put  together  a  list,  a  very  impos- 
ing list,  of  known  amendments,  with 
known  offerers,  which  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  one  way  or  the  other— 
hopefully,  not  called  up— before  this 
bill  can  be  voted  on.  The  number  of 
such  amendments  amounts  to  circa 
100,  give  or  take  a  little. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  managers  and 
the  joint  leadership  that  we  limit  the 
number  of  amendments  to  this  bill  at 
some  point,  else  it  will  go  on,  like  Ten- 
nyson's brook,  forever. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
read  a  list  of  the  amendments  and  the 
authors  thereof,  hoping  that  we  can 
get  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  further  amendments.  This  would 
be  with  the  understanding— and  it 
would  be  part  of  the  request— that 
amendments  to  the  amendments 
would  be  in  order,  provided  such 
amendments  to  the  amendments  are 
germane  and  relevant. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  seeking  at  this  point  to  get  time 
agreements.  So  that  if  an  amendment 
comes  up.  Senators  who  may  want  to 
filibuster  the  amendment  certainly 
have  their  rights  to  do  so.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  put  a  limit  on  amend- 
ments, so  that  we  have  a  full,  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  maximum  number  of 
amendments  and  the  subject  matter 
thereof. 

So  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  begin, 
and  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  here.  Before  I  begin  enumer- 
ating the  amendments,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  like  for 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  we  looked  at  the  amend- 
ments and  it  is  an  imposing  list,  as  he 
suggests,  but  I  agree  and  I  think  the 
distinguished  manager  on  this  side. 
Senator  Warner,  agrees,  we  would  like 
to  have  some  limit  on  amendments. 
Maybe  this  would  be  a  start.  Hopefully 
not  many  of  these  will  be  offered.  But 
we   have   looked   over   these   various 


pages.  I  understand  all  the  amend- 
ments we  have  now  are  more  or  less 
relevant  to  the  DOD  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  More  or  less. 

Mr.  DOLE.  More  or  less. 

So  we  are  prepared  to  not  object  to 
anything  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  leader  from  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the  list 
may  be  heard  by  all  present  and  not 
present. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
add  that,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  pointed  out  repeatedly,  if  we 
do  not  get  a  limit  on  these  amend- 
ments today,  tomorrow  there  will  be 
an  additional  100.  So  let  us  proceed. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
subject  matter  use  of  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Adams  and  Evans.  Hanford  waste 
cleanup. 

Breaux,  DDG-51  competition. 

Chiles,  study  of  excess  military 
bases. 

Dixon,  sense  of  Senate  on  Polish 
human  rights. 

Dixon,  ATARS. 

Durenberger  and  Boschwitz,  alert 
status  of  ANG/ Northern  Tier. 

Garn,  add  $5  million  for  low-profile 
antenna. 

Gramm,  repeal  section  715  standby 
Regis  system. 

Gramm,  President's  certification  on 
Saudi  missiles. 

Grassley,  limitation  on  contractors' 
legal  expenses. 

Harkin.  sense  of  Congress— ban  on 
weapons  in  space. 

Heinz,  buy  American. 

That  one  comes  off  the  list. 

Humphrey,  medical  care  for  grand- 
children of  military  personnel. 

Humphrey.  abortion  conscience 
clause. 

Kennedy,  combat  troops  in  Central 
America.  That  is  off. 

Kennedy,  Navy  force  structure  at  14 
carriers. 

Kennedy-Glenn,  SIS  project,  delay/ 
study. 

Kennedy-Hatfield,  restrict  nuclear 
testing.  That  is  already  off. 

Kerry-Chafee,  ASAT  test  moratori- 
um. 

Lautenberg,  increase  for  Earle,  NJ 
dredging  project. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  off. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  off. 

Levin,  reduce  SDI  transfer  to  conven- 
tional program. 

McClure.  study  report  on  Soviet 
ABM  activities. 

Metzenbaum,  sale  of  F-15  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

MuRKOWSKi,  sense  of  Senate— Phil- 
ippine base  negotiations. 

Nunn,  Third  Infantry  Division. 

Pryor,  delete  funding  for  the 
Bigeye. 


Simon,  reduce  MX  rail/transfer  to 
conventional  programs. 

Specter,  transfer  funds  for  Army 
computers. 

Stevens,  modify  section  807,  export 
of  U.S.  defense  products. 

Stevens,  delete  section  903,  supple- 
mental. 

Stevens,  delete  section  904;  repeals 
permanent  solution. 

Wallop.  SDI  mission  assignment. 

Wallop.  ALPS. 

Warner.  empress/EMP  testing  in 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Wilson.  Lompoc.  That  is  out. 

Wilson-D'Amato,  drug  interdiction. 

WiRTH,  incentives  for  energy  sav- 
ings. 

Byrd,  two  amendments.  I  may  not 
call  either  of  them  up. 

Leahy,  arms  control. 

Bumpers,  arms  control. 

Metzenbaum.  clesui  up  and  disposi- 
tion. 

Nunn- Warner,  drugs. 

Metzenbaum,  unidentified. 

MuRKOWSKi,  possible  use  of  military 
technology  to  guard  against  certain 
economic  losses. 

Cranston,  nuclear  proliferation. 

Bumpers,  base  closing. 

DixoN,  three  amendments  on  Atar's, 
Poland,  155  millimeter  base  bum. 

Adams,  dealing  with  Everett  home 
port. 

Melcher,  Air  National  Guard. 

Wilson,  post-START  posture  report. 

Wilson,  drugs. 

Wilson,  ICBM. 

Helms,  four  unidentified. 

McCain,  burden  sharing. 

D'Amato,  death  penalty  for  drug-re- 
lated homicides. 

Warner,  GPS  adjustment. 

Warner,  Asat  contingents. 

Warner,  AF APS/Lance  follow  on. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Could  one  be 
changed  to  be  announced? 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  Warner,  one 
amendment  to  be  annoimced. 

Dole,  START  report. 

Dole,  cruise  missiles. 

Dole,  TBD. 

NiCKLES,  hospital  funding. 

Nickles,  Navy  procurement. 

Bingaman.  undersecretary  for  acqui- 
sition. 

Gore,  depressed  trajectory.  SLBM's. 

Stevens,  fixed  price  contracts. 

Roth,  bids  by  Government  employ- 
ees/conflict of  interest. 

HoUings.  unknown. 

Shelby.  Army  Reserve  center. 

NiCKLES.  Davis-Bacon. 

Hecht,  nuclear  waste. 

McClure,  unidentified. 

Warner,  printing  and  binding  serv- 
ices. 

Johnston,  SDI. 

Johnston,  DDG-51. 

Graham,  international  military  edu- 
cation training  amendment. 

Quayle.  Cruise  missile. 

Quayle.  NATO  report. 
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Very  well. 
To  be  determined. 
METZ|:NBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
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But  I  also  say  that  with  every  pass- 
ing minute  we  can  be  sure  we  will  get 
calls  on  the  telephone  to  add  to  this 
list.  Every  Senator  is  fully  protected 
on  the  list.  Amendments  in  the  second 
degree  if  relevant  and  germane  may  be 
offered.  There  is  no  time  agreement 
being  requested  or  desired  or  at  least 
sought  for  at  this  point.  I  hope  we  can 
at  least  get  an  agreement  on  this  list. 
Otherwise,  we  will  have  another  50 
before  the  end  of  the  day.  It  will  take 
some  time,  I  am  sure,  to  get  the  identi- 
fication of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  this  is  step  No.  1.  No.  2  is  to 
try  to  get  all  the  amendments  identi- 
fied, try  to  reduce  as  many  as  we  can, 
and  try  to  get  time  agreements  on  the 
others.  Before  we  get  any  time  agree- 
ments, I  can  assure  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  the  amendment 
identified,  at  which  time  there  can  be 
objection  interposed  to  any  time 
agreement. 

In  the  meantime,  no  one  has  forfeit- 
ed any  rights.  Anybody  can  come  over 
right  now  with  an  unidentified  amend- 
ment. They  can  come  over  with  10  un- 
identified amendments,  so  nobody  will 
lose  any  rights.  But  the  committee 
and  the  Senate,  I  think,  as  an  institu- 
tion, is  gaining  a  lot  of  time  by  at  least 
saying  that  this  is  all  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  on  this  bill.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  to  consider  that  very  careful- 
ly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  make  this  addi- 
tional modification  to  my  request:  that 
we  agree  now  to  a  limitation  on  all  the 
amendments  that  have  been  identified 
and  agreed,  with  respect  to  those  that 
have  not  been  identified,  that  the  list 
will  not  grow  beyond  that,  but  at  least 
leave  those  out  there  for  the  moment. 
What  I  want  is  to  give  us  a  little 
time  to  find  out  what  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  other  amendments  are. 
Could  we  at  least  agree  on  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  identified  and 
say  there  will  be  no  more  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  afraid  what  might 
happen,  if  we  do  not  agree  to  the  "to 
be  determined"  amendments,  there 
are  going  to  be  100  more  of  those. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  But  only  by  those 
authors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  suspend  a  moment.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  floor.  The  Chair 
has  not  heard  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  yet.  The  list  has  been  read 
and  I  am  simply  asking  the  Senators 
to  suspend  so  the  majority  leader  may 
place  his  unanimous-consent  request 
and  the  Chair  may  hear  it  and  other 
Members,  or  he  can  yield,  of  course  to 
whoever  he  wishes.  But  I   had  not 


heard  a  request  yet,  so  I  do  not  know 
what  to  rule  on. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
amendments  is  only  offered  for  protec- 
tion against  a  subject  matter  that  may 
have  a  very  serious  impact  on  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  were  it  to  be 
called  up. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  ma- 
jority leader  think  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate that,  on  the  unidentified 
amendments,  there  be  an  agreement 
that  they  must  be  germane? 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  must  be  germane 
and  relevant. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  amend- 
ment, I  might  say,  is  a  Rockwell 
amendment.  It  could  be  so  identified. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
identify  my  amendment.  I  only  have 
one.  I  will  not  call  up  the  second 
amendment.  I  only  have  one  amend- 
ment and  that  is  an  amendment  in  de- 
fense of  my  own  State  in  the  event 
somebody  calls  up  an  acid  rain  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  other  amendment  is 
a  death  penalty  amendment.  I  may 
not  call  it  up.  If  other  amendments 
are  called  up,  I  may  or  may  not  call 
that  amendment  up,  but  I  will  identify 
it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Wait  until  I 
stop  shaking  at  the  knees,  because  I 
did  not  anticipate  that  would  be  the 
subject.  We  are  not  talking  about 
death  penalties  having  to  do  with  mili- 
tary endeavors.  We  are  talking  about 
general  death  penalties. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Death  penalties  for  espi- 
onage. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  say 
that  would  be  a  rather  lengthy  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  all  right  with 
me.  I  am  simply  identifying  the 
amendment.  I  said  I  may  or  may  not 
call  it  up.  I  think  these  guys  ought  to 
be  shot,  after  they  have  had  due  proc- 
ess and  have  been  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son. That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I 
do  not  ask  everyone  else  to  agree  with 
me. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  majority  leader 

yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  an  amendment 

that  would  modify  the  inertial  con- 
finement fusion  process  which  should 

be  on  that  list. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  That  is  on  the 

list. 
Mr.   METZENBAUM.   Do   we   have 

any  further  word  as  to  the  amend- 
ments   of    the    Senator    from    North 

Carolina? 
Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 

will  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  going  to  suggest 

that  maybe  all  the  other  "to  be  deter- 


mined" amendments  be  germane  and 
relevant.  I  understand  we  cannot  get 
consent  to  that. 

But  I  do  think  if  the  majority  leader 
would  go  back  to  what  he  suggested  a 
couple  of  minutes  ago,  to  let  us  agree 
on  those  that  have  been  identified  and 
maybe  those  TBD's,  to  be  determined, 
that  we  have  until  4  or  5  o'clock,  but 
no  other  amendments  can  be  added 
except  by  those  persons.  And,  instead 
of  having  just  two,  they  cannot  have 
five  an  hour  from  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes:  could  we  make  it  4 
o'clock? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Four  o'clock  p.m. 

And  all  Senators  have  the  right  to 
filibuster.  I  might  find  myself  in  such 
a  predicament  sometime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  as  yet  heard  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  If  the  majority 
leader  would  repeat  it,  then  the  Chair 
will  rule  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  enumer- 
ated amendments  which  I  have  read 
and  which  have  been  added  to  by  vari- 
ous other  Senators  be  the  only  amend- 
ments to  this  bill,  with  the  under- 
standing that  amendments  to  those 
amendments  must  be  relevant  and  ger- 
mane, and  with  the  further  under- 
standing that  Senators  who  have  the 
TBD  amendments,  to  be  determined, 
will  have  to  identify  those  amend- 
ments before  4  o'clock  or  else  they  will 
be  locked  out. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wants  to  be  certain— auid  the 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Indiana— the  Chair  wanted  to  be  cor- 
rect in  that  the  unidentified  amend- 
ments need  be  germane  and  relevant.  I 
just  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Be  identified  by  4  p.m. 
or  else  they  will  not  be  eligible  and 
that  other  than  those  amendments,  no 
other  amendments  would  be  eligible: 
that  they  are  to  be  identified  by  those 
parties  who  were  named  already. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  Let  me  tell 
the  majority  leader  my  concern.  I 
have  two  of  the  to  be  determined 
amendments.  My  present  intention  is 
not  to  offer  those  two  amendments.  It 
would  depend  on  what  would  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  flow  of  action  on  the  100- 
some  amendments  that  have  been  enu- 
merated. So  I  could  not  by  4  o'clock 
identify  what  those  to  be  determined 
amendments  are  because  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  be  adopted  or 
what  is  going  to  be  voted  upon  in  this 
defense  bill  as  we  move  forward. 

So  that  is  the  predicament  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  in  as  far  as  giving 
unanimous  consent.  If  I  have  to  come 


forward  by  4  o'clock  and  identify  my 
amendments,  I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  states  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  we  all  are  put.  I 
am  in  the  same  position.  I  do  not  know 
what  amendments  may  be  adopted  or 
may  not  be. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Well,  the  managers  of 
the  bill  are  in  that  position,  too.  We 
have  over  100  amendments,  any  one  of 
which  might  necessarily  precipitate 
that.  But  I  would  think  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  have  a  general 
idea  what  his  concern  is  and  then  he 
could  identify  that  his  amendment  is 
an  amendment  if  such  and  such 
amendment  is  passed. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  suppose,  if  I  am  ab- 
solutely pushed— and  I  can  consult 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill— that  I 
could  put  a  very  broad  pronouncement 
of  what  my  amendment  would  be, 
which  would  cover  virtually  anything 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  I  could  do  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
have  any  trouble  with  it  as  long  as  it  is 
related  to  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  I  think  what  people  are  concerned 
about  is  amendments  beyond  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  So,  let  me  ask,  under 
this  unanimous  consent  you  would 
have  to  identify,  by  4  o'clock,  what  the 
amendment  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  general  terms. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, with  the  perspicacity  and  perspi- 
cuity he  constantly  demonstrates  on 
the  floor,  I  am  sure  will  have  no  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  almost  so  flat- 
tered I  will  sit  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  object, 
but  I  need  to  have  one  more  base  cov- 
ered here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Are  you  talking  about  a 
military  base? 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  are  probably  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  suspend. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  gotten  the 
order  for  all  the  identified  amend- 
ments: is  that  right? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yes.  Well, 
it  has  not  been  put  yet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  somebody 
coming  in  while  I  am  waiting. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Simon  wishes  to  proceed 
with  some  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  unanimous-consent  request 
is  pending  before  the  Senate.  I  must 
leave  the  floor  and  I  will  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nunn.  If  I 
am  needed,  he  can  call  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  can  do.  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair.  I  have  an  amendment.  Shall  I 
go  ahead  and  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  offer  the  amendment  after 
we  dispose  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  that  is  not  in  order.  There 
is  one  last  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  California  which  imder  the 
unanimous-consent  order  that  Senator 
is  entitled  to  recognition  to  offer— that 
Senator's  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  is  recognized  for 
whatever  remarks  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois wishes  to  make.  Then  the  Chair 
must  proceed  back  to  the  order  that 
has  previously  been  stated  and  the 
Senator  from  California  will  be  enti- 
tled to  offer  his  amendment. 

After  that,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  entitled  to  recognition  because 
that  is  the  last  one  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  had  earlier  propounded  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  other  amendments  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  I  thought  that 
unanimous-consent  request  had  been 
consented  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
had  not  been  assented  to.  What  was 
assented  to  was  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  proceed  with  other  busi- 
ness which  involved  the  presenting  of 
what  has  just  gone  forth. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  having 
talked  to  the  Senator  from  California 
and  having  discussed  it  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Wilson  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Simon  amendment  being 
considered. 
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Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
consideration. 

OFFICER.    The 
be  stated, 
legislative  clerk  read 


12,     line      15,     strike     out 
I"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


16,      line      7,      strike      out 
and  insert  in   lieu   thereof 


34,     line     22,     strike     out 
■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
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may  recall  back  when  I 
Member  of  the  House,  I  had  the 
to  get  rid  of  that  old  rail- 
mi  Bile,  a  monster  that  would 
vorked    militarily,    would 
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nomic resources;  and,  fortunately,  that 
finally  died.  That  dog  would  have  been 
very,  very  costly,  and  I  am  pleased  this 
administration  helped  to  kill  that  pro- 
posal. 

But  like  a  cat  with  nine  lives,  all  of  a 
sudden  it  reappears.  This  particular 
proposal.  I  think,  will  never,  ever  ulti- 
mately see  the  light  of  day  in  terms  of 
construction,  and  it  should  not.  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  the  House 
in  their  debate  on  this  reduced  the 
amount,  not  to  $200  million  as  I  am 
proposing,  but  to  $100  million  by  a 
count  of  233  to  171. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  things  wrong 
with  this.  In  fact,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  pointed  out  one  of 
the  key  vulnerabilities  of  this.  It  takes 
4  to  5  hours  to  pull  this  thing  out  of 
the  garrison.  Now,  it  is  nice  if  the  Sovi- 
ets attack  us  and  they  send  us  a  tele- 
gram saying:  "In  4  to  5  hours,  we  are 
going  to  attack  you."  I  think  it  is  un- 
likely they  are  going  to  send  us  that 
kind  of  a  message. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Republican  leader 
is  on  the  floor.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  the  Chair  can  advise  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
unanimous-consent  request  is  pending. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct. 
It  was  suspended  until  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  could  determine  that  the 
provisions  of  the  request  were  not  ob- 
jected to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  re- 
state the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  a  moment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  withdraw  that  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
number  of  amendments  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  those  that  have  been  read  by  the 
majority  leader.  That  certain  ones 
were  not  identified,  but  that  those 
amendments  must  be  relevant  and  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  That  amendments  in 
the  second  degree  were  allowed  but 
they  had  to  be  relevant  and  germane, 
but  the  time  of  identification  was  until 
4  o'clock. 

All  of  the  amendments  had  been 
identified  except  a  limited  number. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  raised  an 
objection,  and  it  was  indicated  that  he 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  identi- 
fy in  a  very  broad  degree  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  wanted  a 
period  of  time  to  obtain  the  additional 
information  that  identification  was 
possible.  I  think  I  have  identified  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amendments  that  are  identified  and 
those  that  are  unidentified  do  not 
have  to  be  relevant  or  germane;  it  is 
only  second-degree  amendments  to 
those  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  stands  corrected.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  ask  the  Chair, 
when  you  say  relevant  and  germane, 
at  that  stage  second-degree  amend- 
ments applied  to  that  amendment,  not 
to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second-degree  amendment  would  have 
to  be  relevant  and  germane  to  the 
first-degree  amendment  to  which  it  is 
proposed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  will  suspend  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  repro- 
pounded  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. The  Chair  has  stated  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  withdraws  his 
reservation.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  a  reservation? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  message  to 
the  majority  leader.  I  have  a  problem 
with  the  unanimous-consent  proposal 
which  restricts  amendments  to  non- 
germane,  unknown  amendments  to  be 
germane  and  relevant. 

If  I  could  just  state  my  reservation 
completely,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
unknown  amendment  that  does  not 
have  to  be  germane  or  relevant,  I  have 
problems  in  restricting  amendments  to 
such  amendments  to  germane  or  rele- 
vant amendments.  I  am  trying  to  get 
that  message  to  the  majority  leader. 
That  is  the  nature  of  my  reservation. 
Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  it  has  been  assumed  they  have 
to  be  DOD  related  or  defense  or  for- 
eign policy  related. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  that  is  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  that 
would  be  helpful,  but  it  was  not  stated 
that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
make  the  following  addendum  or 
modification  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quest. Videlicet,  that  those  amend- 
ments which  are  unidentified  must  be 


relevant  to  defense  or  foreign  policy  to 
qualify. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  any  second- 
degree  amendments  to  those  amend- 
ments would  be  relevant. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Second-degree 
amendments  to  any  one  of  those 
amendments  be  likewise  relevant  to 
the  first-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  heard  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  and  that  includes  that 
the  amendment  must  be  identified  by 
4  o'clock 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  we  wait 
much  longer  we  will  have  100  more 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  seem 
to  get  more  done  while  I  have  the 
floor  than  at  any  other  time. 

As  I  indicated,  this  amendment 
would  reduce  the  amount  for  the  MX 
railroad  garrison  from  $700  million  to 
$200  million.  That  is  still  $100  million 
more  than  the  House  put  in.  I  would 
point  out  that  in  fiscal  year  1988  Con- 
gress gave  the  MX  railroad  garrison 
$350  million.  As  of  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, only  $49  million  had  been  obligat- 
ed, or  about  14  percent,  and  only  $1.4 
million,  or  one-half  of  1  percent,  had 
actually  been  spent. 

Now.  that  is  far  below  any  other 
R&D  program  of  which  I  am  aware,  so 
there  is  still  plenty  of  money  there— in 
my  opinion  far  too  much  money.  If  I 
thought  it  would  carry,  frankly.  I 
would  get  the  $700  million  down  to 
zero  and  I  would  do  away  with  what- 
ever money  is  over  there  right  now. 
But  I  think  this  is  a  practical  answer, 
and  I  hope  it  is  something  that  those 
who  favor  the  MX  railroad  garrison 
proposal  will  find  acceptable. 

Let  me  just  read  a  few  quotes  on 
this.  Air  Force  Gen.  John  Toomay. 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Sci- 
entific Board,  has  written: 

There  is  an  unassailable  logic  about  sys- 
tems that  are  useful  only  if  strategic  warn- 
ing works.  They  are  useless  if  it  does  not 
work.  •  •  *  The  Soviets  are  thereby  strongly 
motivated  to  work  out  schemes  for  denying 
us  strategic  warning  and.  particularly,  for 
cheaply  incapacitating  any  systems  that  re- 
quire it  to  be  effective. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft.  John  Deutch. 
and  Jim  Woolsey  wrote: 

•  •  •  history  has  shown  that  when  a 
nation  designs  its  key  military  forces  so  that 
they  will  survive  only  when  strategic  warn- 
ing is  perceived  and  acted  upon,  it  risks 
tempting  an  enemy  to  exploit  the  vulner- 
ability at  some  point  and  attack. 

Of  course,  that  is  precisely  what  this 
MX  railroad  garrison  thing  does. 

I  carmot  believe  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  with  a  system  that  says  we  can 


get  this  missile  out  of  the  ground  if 
you  give  us  4.  5,  or  6  hours  of  warning, 
and  yet  that  is  precisely  what  this 
present  system  does. 

Our  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  during  floor  debate  on  the 
continuing  resolution  in  December 
said: 

Proponents  of  the  rail-mobile  MX  concede 
that  the  system  would  need  at  least  6  hours' 
warning  to  get  out  of  garrison  and  disperse 
throughout  our  rail  network.  That  means 
the  system  is  dependent  on  strategic  warn- 
ing and  is  admittedly  vulnerable  to  a  sur- 
prise "bolt  out  of  the  blue "  attack.  *  *  * 
When  I  hear  the  argument  that  a  'bolt  out 
of  the  blue"  attack  is  not  possible.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  sometime  in  1941  there 
must  have  been  an  admiral  somewhere  who 
said:  "Yes,  it  is  true  that  most  of  our  battle- 
ships are  lined  up  in  Pearl  Harbor,  but.  by 
golly,  we  can  disperse  them  out  to  sea 
within  6  hours." 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  was  absolutely 
correct.  Soviet  missiles  can  reach  any 
one  of  these  sites  in  15  minutes  from 
their  submarines.  Why  would  they 
send  us  a  4-,  5-,  or  6-hours  notice? 

Our  colleague.  Senator  William 
Cohen,  in  the  defense  authorization 
bill  in  additional  views  had  this  to  say: 

The  rail-garrison  concept,  since  it  would 
be  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet  SLBM  threat,  as 
our  strategic  airbreathing  force  is,  fails  the 
critical  test  applied  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission in  narrowing  the  "window  of  vulner- 
ability." Ironically,  in  this  respect,  rail-gar- 
rison is  a  less  attractive  basing  mode  than 
silos  •  •  *. 

Our  colleague  from  Maine  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

In  unclassified  form,  we  list— and  we 
have  sent  it  around  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate— the  11  sites  under  con- 
sideration, I  assume  trying  to  pick  up 
votes  from  Senators  around  here. 
Only  seven  are  going  to  be  used;  11 
and  7  are  supposed  to  be  lucky  num- 
bers. Let  me  tell  you  they  are  unlucky 
numbers  for  the  defense  and  economy 
of  this  country.  But  where  these  garri- 
sons are  going  to  be  is  not  a  secret.  If 
the  Soviets  at  some  point  want  to 
attack  this  country,  they  can  pinpoint 
those  spots  and  hit  us. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense.  It  is 
going  to  cost  more  than  Midgetman. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Congressman 
AsPiN,  has  received  an  estimate  now  of 
$36.5  billion.  It  clearly  is  more  vulner- 
able. It  violates  the  agreement  that 
was  entered  into,  and  if  there  was  a 
national  necessity  for  violating  that 
agreement  we  ought  to  do  it,  with  the 
capping  at  50.  And  we  are  doing  it 
when  other  programs  are  underfund- 
ed. I  just  do  not  think  that  it  makes 
sense  to  go  ahead. 

We  also  concentrate  our  warheads 
relative  to  Midgetman,  for  example, 
which  I  happen  to  support.  If  we 
would  go  ahead  on  START,  that 
would  mean,  if  ultimately  we  put  all 
100  MX  missiles  in  these  rail  garri- 
sons, two-thirds  of  our  warheads 
would  be  in  this  very  vulnerable  mode. 


I  cannot  believe  that  either  from  a 
military  point  of  view  or  any  other 
point  of  view  we  would  want  to  be  con- 
sidering that. 

My  former  colleague  in  the  House. 
Congressman  Dicks,  in  debate  on  this 
had  this  to  say: 

The  single  warhead,  small  ICBM  restores 
survivability  to  the  land-based  leg  because  it 
is  highly  mobile  and  with  only  one  warhead 
it  is  not  an  inviting  target.  MX  rail  mobile  is 
slow,  vulnerable,  and  with  10  warheads  a 
highly  lucrative  target. 

Congressman  AuCoin  from  Oregon 
says: 

We  have  to  talk  cost-effectiveness  in 
terms  of  value.  A  low-cost  missile  that  does 
not  produce  value  or  survivability  produces 
nothing  but  a  Soviet  target  rather  than  a 
credible  deterrent  and  is  no  bargain  at  all. 

Well,  my  friends,  it  just  seems  it  is 
fairly  obvious  we  ought  to  be  moving 
away  from  this. 

Henry  Kissinger,  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  wrote: 

The  wisest  course  would  be  to  develop  a 
new  single  warhead  missile  to  combine  the 
advantages  for  a  discriminating  target  and 
dispersal  for  survivability.  It  could  be  placed 
into  a  silo  or  preferably  made  mobile  or 
both. 

That  is  precisely  the  opposite  of 
where  we  are  headed. 

In  terms  of  where  we  reallocate  the 
$500  million,  there  are  $300  million  for 
Air  Force  war  reserve  spare  parts.  $100 
million  for  Army  supply  operations. 
$70  million  for  2.000  Hellfire  missiles, 
antitank  weapons,  and  $30  million  for 
Navy  aircraft  electronic  countermeas- 
ures equipment. 

And  frankly,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I 
relied  heavily  on  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Levin,  in  determin- 
ing where  they  ought  to  be  allocated. 

I  think  this  amendment  makes 
sense,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  commend  my  friend  from  Illinois 
for  bringing  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  an  important  and  signifi- 
cant amendment.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  manager,  the  acting  manager  and 
chairman  of  the  Strategic  Forces  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Exon.  who  is  on 
the  floor  now  for  all  the  courtesies  he 
has  extended  over  this  debate  al- 
though he  does  not  agree  with  this 
amendment. 

I  know,  as  always,  he  has  extended 
courtesies  to  those  of  us  who  might 
disagree  with  him  on  it. 

I  support  the  Simon  amendment  to 
transfer  $500  million  of  the  $700  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  for  the  R&D  on  the 
MX  rail  garrison  basing  mode  to  cer- 
tain conventional  programs.  This 
amendment  directly  addresses  a  major 
problem  we  have  in  our  security 
policy:  overemphasis  on  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  at  the  expense  of  our— and 
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we  simply  must  shift 
emphasis  from  redundant 
programs  to  our  con- 
fbrces.  We  must  do  so  be- 
( lefense  spending  priorities 
relative  to  the  severity  of 
that  we  face  and  the  likeli- 
I  hose  threats  will  be  trans- 
actual  challenges  to  the 
of  the  United  States, 
leadership  of  Chairman 
Vrmed  Services  Committee 
into  our  national  secu- 
in  the  military  balance, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  very 
the  conclusions  strike 
It   is   our  conventional 
are  lacking  relative  to  the 
we  face.  That  is  the  heart 
amendment.  It  is  the 
forces  that  are  lacking 
threats  that  we  face. 

we  must  ask  ourselves 
should  we  continue  to 
and  billions  more  de- 
on  additional  strategic 
like  the  rail  garrison 
)ur  strategic  forces  are  al- 
redundant?  Why  are 
such  a  high   priority   on 
egic    programs    while    we 
real  honest  to  good- 
alls,   in   our   conventional 
catability? 
(if  us  really  believe  that  a 
would  initiate  a  war  with 
!  trike,  thus  guaranteeing  a 
sf  icidal  nuclear  exchange? 
of  nuclear  war  is  indeed 
But  it  is  posed  primarily 
that  a  conventional 
will  escalate  out  of 
result   in   a  nuclear  ex- 
3ur  conventional  forces  are 
conventional  conflict  is  far 
to  escalate  to  the  use  of 
That  is  in  fact  our 
flexible  response.  Thus,  im- 
conventional  deterrent  is 
single  best  way  to  make 
less  likely.  If  that  is  so, 
we    be    placing    a    higher 
on  conventional  forces, 
amendment  proposes? 
three  basic  reasons  to  sup- 
Siknon  amendment: 

strategic  nuclear  deterrent 

beyond  question,  and  this  bill 

than  adequate  funding 

strategic  programs  such  as 
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needed  improvement  of  our  conven- 
tional forces  by  making  prudent,  sensi- 
ble cuts  in  certain  strategic  weapons 
programs. 

Let  me  address  the  status  of  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent  and  how 
the  MX  rail  garrison  system  is  sup- 
posed to  improve  it. 

The  United  States  today  deploys 
over  12,000  strategic  nuclear  warheads. 
According  to  data  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  almost  3,700  of 
those  warheads  would  survive  a  Soviet 
surprise  or  "bolt  from  the  blue"  attack 
and  strike  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
roughly  8,200  warheads  would  survive 
an  attack  on  us  after  we  had  alerted 
our  strategic  forces. 

Those  figures  are  important.  If  we 
were  hit  without  having  time  to  alert 
our  own  forces,  we  would  still  have 
3,700  survivable  nuclear  warheads  to 
wipe  out  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  part 
thereof.  If  we  had  time  to  alert  our 
forces,  we  would  have  approximately 
8,200  warheads  that  would  survive  an 
attack  again  after  we  had  generated 
those  forces. 

In  arguing  for  the  MX  rail  garrison 
basing  system  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  vulnerability 
of  that  system  to  a  "bolt  from  the 
blue"  attack  is  not  a  serious  concern. 
Remember  that  the  Air  Force  argued 
against  Midgetman.  In  arguing  against 
Midgetman,  they  said  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue  against  us  is  an  irrational  attack. 
It  would  be  absolutley  irrational,  we 
were  told,  for  us  to  be  hit  suddenly  out 
of  the  blue.  Why?  It  is  obvious  why  it 
is  irrational.  If  we  were  hit  out  of  the 
blue  without  any  warning,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  then  be  subject  to  retali- 
atory attack  by  3,700  strategic  nuclear 
warheads,  more  than  enough,  many 
times,  to  terminate  the  existence  of 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  agree  with  the  Air  Force  analysis 
so  far  because  given  the  power  of  our 
retaliatiory  forces,  even  a  surprise 
attack  "out  of  the  blue"  would  be  sui- 
cidal, and  thus  irrational. 

Now,  if  an  attack  on  us  which  results 
in  the  Soviets  being  hit  with  3.700 
American  warheads  is  irrational,  how 
can  an  attack  on  us  which  results  in 
the  Soviets  being  hit  with  8,200  Ameri- 
can warheads  be  rational? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Air  Force  does 
not  see  a  need  to  improve  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  land-based  missiles 
against  a  surprise  attack  because  such 
an  attack  would  be  irrational,  why  do 
they  see  a  need  to  improve  our  ICBM 
survivability  against  an  attack  that 
would  be  more  than  twice  as  irration- 
al? More  than  twice  because  there 
would  be  8,200  warheads  to  hit  the 
Soviet  Union  instead  of  the  3,700  war- 
heads which  would  survive  a  surprise 
attack. 

In  my  view  the  answer  is  that  the 
Air  Force  wants  another  50  MX  mis- 
siles, and  by  law  the  only  way  they  can 


get  them  is  to  come  up  with  yet  an- 
other basing  mode  to  put  them  in. 

Regardless  of  why  the  Air  Force  has 
selected  the  rail  garrison  basing  mode, 
we  in  Congress  have  to  assess  it  rela- 
tive to  other  priorities  in  the  defense 
budget.  The  question  we  must  ask  is, 
how  much  would  the  MX  in  rail  garri- 
son contribute  to  our  security  com- 
pared to  other  defense  programs.  In 
my  view  the  answer  is  clear.  Not  much. 

Unless  we  adopted  a  launch  on  warn- 
ing policy,  the  MX  in  rail  garrison 
would  contribute  virtually  no  surviv- 
able warheads  to  our  arsenal  in  the 
case  of  a  surprise,  "bolt  from  the  blue" 
attack.  In  fact,  as  Senator  Simon 
pointed  out,  the  MX  in  rail  garrison  is 
less  survivable  than  our  existing  Min- 
uteman  and  MX  missiles  in  silos. 

What  would  MX  rail  garrison  con- 
tribute to  our  survivable  warheads 
after  a  generated  alert,  after  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  decision  to  roll  MX  mis- 
sile trains  onto  the  national  rail  net- 
work in  the  heat  of  a  crisis?  Again,  not 
much. 

Based  on  data  from  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  50  MX  on  rails  would 
increase  our  deliverable  surviving  war- 
heads by  about  6  percent,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9  billion. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  The 
bottom  line  is  that  MX,  a  rail  garrison, 
enhances  the  portion  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  that  is  the  most  robust.  It 
does  so  only  marginally,  6  percent,  and 
at  considerable  cost. 

So  the  question  we  must  answer  is, 
do  we  think  it  is  worth  $9  billion  to 
take  those  existing  50  MX  out  of  silos 
and  put  them  on  railroad  cars  to  in- 
crease our  deliverable  surviving  war- 
heads, after  a  generated  alert,  from 
8,200  warheads  to  8.700  warheads?  Do 
we  really  believe  that  if  an  8,200  retali- 
atory warhead  response  will  not  deter 
a  Soviet  attack,  8,700  warheads  will? 

This  amendment  simply  puts  our  de- 
fense dollars  where  we  need  them— in 
conventional— and  reduces  them  from 
where  we  do  not  need  them,  which  is  a 
strategic  redundancy  in  this  budget. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  heard  hours  of  testi- 
mony on  our  defense  posture.  We  re- 
peatedly heard  that,  relative  to  the 
threats  we  face,  it  is  our  conventional 
forces  that  need  improvement,  not  our 
strategic  forces. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  from 
that  testimony  before  the  Senate. 

We  asked  the  Chiefs  of  Staff:  "Do 
you  view  the  trends  getting  better  or 
worsening  vis-a-vis  our  capabilities 
versus  those  of  our  adversaries?" 

General  Welch,  the  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  replied: 

Sir,  I  think  on  a  strategic  nuclear  level 
that  the  strategic  modernization  program  is 
stable  *  *  •  the  biggest  concern  is  over  con- 
ventional. 

Admiral  Baggett,  CINC  Atlantic 
Command  told  the  Conunittee: 


My  top  overall  priority  is  the  preservation 
of  the  gains  we  have  made  in  readiness  •  *  • 
There  are  indications  that  readiness  within 
the  Atlantic  Command,  however,  has  lev- 
eled off,  and  the  positive  trends  of  the  past 
eight  years  may  likely  be  reversed. 

We  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

How  much  of  the  cuts  were  taken  out  of 
strategic  forces  in  general  and  strategic 
forces  investment  accounts,  in  particular? 

Air  Force  Secretary  Aldridge  told  us: 

I  think  a  fairly  small  amount  came  out  of 
the  strategic  forces  for  the  Air  Force. 

In  that  same  hearing  Secretary  Al- 
dridge told  us  that: 

We  are  not  meeting  the  JCS  requirements 
for  66  tactical  fighter  wings.  We  are  not 
meeting  all  the  requirements  we  would  like 
to  have  for  the  Special  Operations  Forces. 
We  are  well  short  on  airlift.  We  are  well 
short  on  the  Army's  requirement  for  close 
air  support.  All  across  the  board  we  are 
short  in  what  our  requirements  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  testimo- 
ny went  on  and  on.  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Wirth)  knows,  because 
he  is  an  active  member  of  this  commit- 
tee and  attended  these  hearings.  That 
testimony  went  on  and  on  before  our 
committee. 

We  are  underfunding  conventional 
forces  while  we  are  allocating  $700 
million  to  design  a  rail  car  for  the  MX, 
which  is  a  down  payment  on  a  $9  bil- 
lion investment.  We  are  trying  to 
move  50  MX  missiles  from  silos  onto 
rail  cars,  at  a  time  when  we  already 
have  8,200  nuclear  weapons  which 
would  survive  an  attack  after  our 
forces  were  generated.  The  rail  car 
would  only  add  to  these  8.200  nuclear 
weapons  if  our  forces  were  generated 
because  it  only  survives  if  our  forces 
are  generated. 

The  Simon  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
dress that  imbalance,  those  misguided 
defense  spending  priorities  we  have 
identified,  by  transferring  $500  million 
from  the  MX  rail  garrison  program  to 
conventional  military  needs.  What  are 
some  of  those  needs?  What  are  we 
asking  the  Senate,  in  the  Simon 
amendment,  to  fund  instead  of  the 
MX  garrison  research  to  the  extent  of 
$700  million? 

I  emphasize  that  Senator  Simon's 
amendment  leaves  money  in  that  ac- 
count, so  that  the  next  President 
could,  if  he  wanted  to,  move  to  an  MX 
rail  garrison.  It  does  not  wipe  out  the 
total  amount.  It  reduces  it  to  $200  mil- 
lion. 

What  would  the  Simon  amendment 
add  on  the  conventional  side?  This  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  equation. 
We  in  the  Senate  must  look  at  prior- 
ities. It  would  add  $300  million  to  the 
Air  Force  war  reserve  account  for 
spare  parts.  Why?  Well,  General 
Hansen,  the  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command,  told  us  the 
following: 

Last  year  Congress  cut  the  nearly  $600 
million  from  the  Air  Force  spares  program 
and    deleted    all    the    war    time    readiness 


spares  that  we  had  at  that  time  •  •  •  it  will 
be  virtually  impossible  for  me  to  recover 
from  the  backlogs  until  about  1994. 

He  said  that  the  fiscal  year  1989 
budget  request,  which  is  approved  in 
the  bill  before  us,  provides  only 
enough  Air  Force  spare  parts  money 
to  conduct  peacetime  operations. 
Peacetime  operations  is  what  we  are 
fimding,  not  spare  parts  in  case  of  war. 

General  Crist,  the  commander  of  our 
central  command,  which  includes  the 
Persian  Gulf,  told  the  committee: 
"Overall  sustainability  remains  a  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  rooted  principally 
in  •  •  •  dollars  for  Air  Force  F-15  and 
F-16  War  Reserve  Spares  Kits  •  •  •  " 
among  other  items. 

The  Simon  amendment  would  add 
$300  million  to  the  Air  Force  spare 
parts  budget  to  help  correct  that. 

The  Simon  amendment  would  also 
add  $70  million  for  2,000  additional 
Hellfire  missiles  for  the  Army.  The 
Hellfire  was  cited  in  our  armor-antiar- 
mor  hearing  as  one  of  the  few  U.S. 
antitank  weapons  that  will  destroy 
any  Soviet  tank  in  the  field.  The  bill 
before  us  includes  funds  for  work  on  a 
ground  launched  version  of  the  Hell- 
fire missile,  but  provides  no  more 
funds  for  Hellfire  missile  procurement 
than  we  did  last  year.  It  is  essential 
that  we  have  enough  of  this  system  to 
sustain  our  forces  in  combat.  Today  we 
do  not.  The  Simon  amendment  would 
help  us  get  there. 

The  Simon  amendment  would  also 
provide  an  additional  $30  million  for 
Navy  aircraft  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  equipment.  The  Navy  needs  this 
equipment,  and  is  not  procuring  it  fast 
enough.  I  have  heard  reports  that 
some  of  our  Atlantic  fleet  pilots  have 
spent  their  own  money  to  buy  com- 
mercial highway  radar  detectors  to 
give  them  some  protection,  some  warn- 
ing, that  an  enemy  radar  was  tracking 
them,  because  they  hadn't  yet  re- 
ceived their  military  radar  detectors. 
The  Simon  amendment  would  buy  this 
equipment  that  is  vital  to  the  survival 
of  our  Navy  carrier  pilots  sooner. 

Finally,  the  Simon  amendment  adds 
$100  million  to  the  Army  supply  oper- 
ations account.  The  fiscal  year  1989  re- 
quest for  this  account  was  18  percent 
below  the  fiscal  year  1987  estimate  in 
real  terms.  Shortfalls  in  supply  oper- 
ations will  have  negative  effects  on 
the  Army's  ability  to  perform  depot 
level  maintenance  of  our  modern 
combat  equipment.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  dull,  nitty-gritty  infra- 
structure funding  that  makes  combat 
sustainability  and  effectiveness  possi- 
ble. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  amendment 
is  this:  Do  we  want  to  provide  $500 
million  for  real,  tangible,  identified— 
verified  by  our  full  committee,  may  I 
say— national  security  purposes?  Each 
of  the  items  that  would  be  funded  in 
this  amendment  has  been  approved  as 
needed    by    our    subcommittee.    We 


could  not  fund  them,  but  our  subcom- 
mittees and  full  committee  approved 
each  of  the  items  in  this  amendment 
as  being  needed;  and  we  stated  that  if 
we  had  any  additional  funds,  these 
would  be  among  the  items  we  would 
fund.  Our  committee  has  identified 
these  items  and  some  others  as  being 
needed — conventional  items. 

So  the  question  is.  Do  we  want  to 
spend  $500  million  on  those?  Are  we 
serious  when  we  talk  about  improving 
our  conventional  capability,  trying  to 
raise  the  nuclear  threshold?  Are  we 
truly  serious  about  that?  Or  do  we 
want  to  spend  this  $500  million  as  a 
down  payment  to  learn  how  to  put 
MX  missiles  on  rail  cars  and  thereby, 
at  best,  increase  our  retaliatory  re- 
sponse by  6  percent,  by  500  warheads, 
so  that  we  would  have  8,700  warheads 
instead  of  8,200  warheads  when  we 
need  far  less  than  that  to  deter  an 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  is  the  kind  of  issue  which  we 
face  with  this  amendment  and  that  is 
the  issue  which  I  think  we  are  here  to 
face.  It  is  the  priorities  we  are  here  to 
determine  and  these  conventional 
needs  that  are  set  forth  in  the  Simon 
amendment  are  real  ones.  I  hope  we 
fund  them  and  fund  them  in  a  sensible 
way  by  removing  some  of  the  unneed- 
ed  redundancy  in  this  budget. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  make  some  remarks  on  this  subject 
and  I  am  advised  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  he  would  like  to  make 
some  remarks  all  in  opposition.  Then 
at  the  appropriate  time— and  I  hope 
not  too  long  into  the  future— I  intend 
to  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

I  have  been  listening  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  know  that  they  were  very, 
very  well-intended.  I  was  amazed, 
somewhat,  Mr.  President,  at  the  state- 
ment read  into  the  Record  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  fund  the  Midgetman  or 
small  ICBM  than  to  deploy  the  MX 
rail  garrison.  And  he  cited  some  House 
figures  on  that. 

Those  are  the  first  figures  like  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  official  doc- 
uments that  I  will  introduce  in  just  a 
few  moments  and  have  read  into  the 
Record  and  printed  in  the  Record 
from  the  highest  military  official  in 
this  land  that  disputes  that.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  their  usual  creative  bookkeep- 
ing procedure  have  decided  that 
rather  than  500  Midgetmen  missiles 
they  will  take  that  down  to  250  and 
therefore  it  would  be  cheaper  or 
maybe  you  could  take  it  down  to  100 
or  maybe  you  could  take  it  down  to  10, 
you  know,  just  10  small  ICBM's  and 
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cost  would  be  consider- 
if  you  built  500. 
to  suggest  somewhat  fa- 
somewhat  on  point  what 
is  zero  out  the  ICBM  al- 
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Services  Committee,  it 
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want  to  spend  the  money 
money   were   available   I 
it  also. 
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back  to  some  of  the  ce)sts 
arious   programs   and   the 
clearly  show  that  this  Sen- 
remarks  when  this  bill 
to   the    floor   indicated 
would  be  an  ensuing  battle 
to  the  rail  garrison  MX 
small  ICBM,  and  I  went 


into   considerable   discussion   of   that 
and  will  not  repeat  that  today. 

I  would  simply  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
dated  May  11,  1988,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  April  21,  1988, 
from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  that  I  think  most  would  agree 
would  make  all  but  undetectable  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  these  various  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

MR.  EXON.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  quote  two  para- 
graphs from  the  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  signed  by 
Mr.  Larry  Welch,  Chief  of  Staff: 

The  Rail  Garrison  program  outlined  in 
the  FY  1989  amended  Presidents  Budget  re- 
mains the  most  effective  path  to  a  modern- 
ized ICBM  force— both  from  a  cost  and 
operational  standpoint.  This  program  pro- 
vides a  low  cost,  near  100  percent  peacetime 
alert  mode  with  the  capability  for  rapid 
transition  to  a  highly  survivable  Rail  Mobile 
configuration  when  needed.  There  is  no 
need  to  pay  the  cost  of  dispersal  from  garri- 
sion  in  normal  times  considering  the  other 
strategic  forces  available  day  to  day.  These 
and  other  thoughts  are  expanded  upon  in 
an  attached  paper. 

The  next  paragraph  of  that  letter: 

While  Rail  Garrision  is  my  choice  for  a 
survivable  ICMB  basing  mode.  I  appreciate 
the  views  of  those  who  favor  the  Small 
ICBM.  There  is  no  doubt  the  unique  at- 
tributes of  the  Small  ICBM  would  contrib- 
ute to  strategic  deterrence.  However,  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  the  program  makes  it 
less  attractive  in  the  present  budget  envi- 
ronment. It  would  cost  approximately  $38 
billion  to  acquire  and  operate  a  SICBM 
force  carrying  500  warheads.  The  compara- 
tive cost  to  acquire  and  operate  a  500  war- 
head capability  with  Peacekeeper  Rail 
Garrision  is  less  than  $13  billion. 

Now,  once  again  this  is  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  he  has  told 
me  this  in  private  conversation.  He 
has  told  this  in  the  meetings  that  we 
have  held  in  the  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee both  closed  and  opened  and  the 
figures  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  are  $38  billion  for  the  cost  of 
500  small  ICBM  and  $13  billion  for  the 
Peacekeeper  rail  garrison,  $38  billion 
to  $13  billion  in  times  of  budget  con- 
traints.  I  would  hope  that  we  should 
pay  attention  to  those  figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
now  from  two  paragraphs  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Frank  Carlucci,  whom  I  think  we  all 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for,  espe- 
cially the  job  that  the  Secretary  has 
done  since  he  came  into  office  inherit- 
ing a  defense  pe>sture  that  was  back- 
rupt  as  far  as  the  available  resources 
to  meet  those  needs.  It  was  Frank  Car- 
lucci who  ordered  a  cut  in  all  of  the 
services,  a  cut  that  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable  amount   of   money    that   I 


think  we  all  recognize  and  thank  him 
for  because  he  faces  reality. 

Here  is  what  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  to  say  about  this: 

I  am  concerned  our  agreement  on  ICBM 
Moderization  may  be  unraveling  as  the  Con- 
gress continues  its  deliberations  on  the  FY 
89  budget  request.  As  you  recall,  I  agreed  to 
add  $200  million  to  the  FY  89  request  to 
keep  the  Small  ICBM  option  open  for  the 
next  Administration. 

The  Senate  is  about  to  begin  debate  on 
funding  levels  of  $700  million  for  Rail 
Garrision  and  $50  million  for  the  Small 
ICBM.  I  can  accept  these  levels  for  both 
programs.  However,  given  the  House  mark 
of  $100  million  for  Rail  and  $600  million  for 
Small,  it  appears  the  Senate  will  have  to 
compromise  at  some  intermediate  position 
on  Rail  Garrison  in  the  upcoming  Confer- 
ence with  the  House.  I  would  hope  that  the 
net  effect  of  such  a  compromise  is  to  keep 
Rail  Garrison  funding  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  Committee  mark  of  $700M. 

I  might  add  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  has  also  consulted  with 
this  Senator.  He  is  extremely  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  innovations 
not  well  thought  out  that  are  being 
suggested  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  some  of  it  from  leadership  in 
very  responsible  positions. 

Above  everything  else,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  need  not  just  to  throw  an 
awful  lot  of  money  at  our  ICBM  deter- 
rent—and it  is  a  very  important  deter- 
rent given  the  number  of  warheads 
that  we  are  faced  with  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But,  I  simply  say  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  clearly  indicated  what 
they  think  is  best. 

Above  everything  else,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  just  close  by  saying 
that  I  think  it  would  be  highly  irre- 
sponsible, regardless  of  the  worthiness 
of  where  the  funds  would  go,  to  reduce 
our  whole  proposal  for  nuclear  deter- 
rence, small  ICBM  or  rail  garrison  or  a 
mix  of  both,  along  with  all  of  the 
other  modernizations  that  we  heard 
over  and  over  and  over  again  from  the 
leadership  of  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces.  Modernization  of  the  deter- 
rent, above  everything  else  in  this  en- 
vironment, is  critically  important  for 
the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  cut  that  to  only 
$250  million  for  all  of  those  programs 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  height  of 
irresponsibility. 

I  will  move  to  table  very  shortly.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
be  recognized? 

Exhibit  1 
Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Washington,  DC.  April  21.  1988. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  recent  months.  I 
have   watched   with   interest   the   ongoing 


Congressional  debate  on  ICBM  Moderniza- 
tion. As  in  past  years,  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  views  on  the  subject,  most  of  which  de- 
serve careful  consideration.  With  that  in 
mind,  I'd  like  to  reiterate  my  position  on 
ICBM  modernization. 

The  Rail  Garrison  program  outlined  in 
the  FTf  1989  amended  President's  Budget  re- 
mains the  most  effective  path  to  a  modern- 
ized ICBM  force— both  from  a  cost  and 
operational  standpoint.  This  program  pro- 
vides a  low  cost,  near  100%  peacetime  alert 
mode  with  the  capability  for  rapid  transi- 
tion to  a  highly  survivable  Rail  Mobile  con- 
figuration when  needed.  There  is  no  need  to 
pay  the  cost  of  dispersal  from  garrison  in 
normal  times  considering  the  other  strategic 
forces  available  day  to  day.  These  and  other 
thoughts  are  expanded  upon  in  an  attached 
paper. 

While  Rail  Garrison  is  my  choice  for  a 
survivable  ICBM  basing  mode.  I  appreciate 
the  views  of  those  who  favor  the  Small 
ICBM.  There  is  no  doubt  the  unique  at- 
tributes of  the  Small  ICBM  would  contrib- 
ute to  strategic  deterrence.  However,  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  the  program  makes  it 
less  attractive  in  the  present  budget  envi- 
ronment. It  would  cost  approximately  $38 
billion  to  acquire  and  operate  a  SICBM 
force  carrying  500  warheads.  The  compara- 
tive cost  to  acquire  and  operate  a  500  war- 
head capability  with  Peacekeeper  Rail 
Garrison  is  less  than  $13  billion. 

Considering  the  budget  levels  available  to 
the  Air  Force,  the  Rail  Garrison  Peacekeep- 
er is  our  clear  choice.  Nevertheless,  our  FY 
89  budget  submission  includes  $200  million 
to  allow  the  next  administration  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  whether  funding  can 
be  provided  to  support  fielding  the  Small 
ICBM. 

Sincerely. 

Larry  D.  Welch, 

Chief  of  Staff- 

ICBM  Issues  in  Perspective 

Air  Force  fully  supported  and  funded  the 
SICBM  full  scale  development  and  Rail 
Garrison  RDT&E  in  the  FY88  budget. 

The  PY89  AF  budget  was  reduced  by 
$10.5B.  FY90  guidance  was  reduced  by  $21B 
and  FY  90  through  FY  93  reduction  totals 
$97B. 

Forced  severe  priority  choices;  500  war- 
heads on  SICBM  costs  more  than  3  times 
more  than  500  warheads  on  Peacekeeper 
Rail  Garrison. 

The  incremental  cost  to  complete  (beyond 
FY88)  500  additional  deployed  Peacekeeper 
warheads  on  rail  garrison  is  under  $9B.  The 
cost  to  complete  500  deployed  warheads  on 
SICBM  is  over  $27B. 

Some  have  compared  the  cost  of  fielding 
the  first  500  Peacekeeper  warheads  to  the 
cost  of  500  SICBM  warheads.  Since  the  first 
500  Peacekeeper  warheads  are  not  at  issue, 
that  comparison  does  not  contribute  much 
to  FY89  and  beyond  decisions. 

Total  life  cycle  costs  in  FYSB  dollars  are 
$12.6B  for  500  Peacekeeper  Rail  Garrison 
and  $38.2B  for  SICBM. 

There  are  three  major  deterrence  issues 
involved: 

Deterring  a  surprise  attack  (so-called  bolt 
out  of  the  blue)  with  day  to  day  alert  forces. 

Providing  stability  in  crisis  with  rapid, 
survivable  additions  to  the  alert  force. 

Deterring  conventional  confrontations 
with  the  attendant  danger  of  escalation  to 
nuclear  war. 

Current  and  planned  daily  alert  forces 
deter  a  surprise  attack. 


A  surprise  attack,  would,  by  definition  be 
in  absence  of  a  crisis  that  could  produce 
compelling  pressures  for  a  Soviet  attack. 

The  U.S.  normally  has: 

One-third  of  bomber  weapons  on  daily 
alert. 

About  one-half  of  SLBMs  at  sea. 

Some  98  percent  of  the  ICBM  force  on 
alert. 

All  of  these  forces  can  respond  and  collec- 
tively threaten  a  retaliatory  response  that 
would  extract  a  very  high  price  for  any 
Soviet  attack. 

The  U.S.  alert  forces  available  today  are 
markedly  better  than  those  of  the  1970s 
when  surprise  attack  was  a  widely  discussed 
concern. 

Cruise  missiles  and  much  improved  deliv- 
ery accuracy  have  doubled  the  effectiveness 
of  B-52  aircraft. 

B-IB  aircraft  will  be  steadily  added  to  the 
alert  force  as  aircrew  training  progresses. 

Increased  accuracy  in  the  Minuteman 
force  and  addition  of  Peacekeeper  missiles 
to  the  alert  force  adds  to  ICBM  effective- 
ness. 

SLBM  accuracy  and  effectiveness  has 
greatly  increased. 

The  national  commitment,  supported  by 
the  Congress,  to  fill  the  need  for  more  capa- 
ble alert  forces  is  a  result  of  the  concerns  of 
the  seventies.  That  commitment  has  pro- 
duced results  and  will  produce  further  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  future. 

Full  alert  commitment  for  the  B-1  force. 

Full  alert  for  the  first  50  Peacekeeper  mis- 
siles. 

Deployment  of  the  much  more  capable 
Trident  II,  D-5. 

Production  of  the  B-2  stealth  bomber. 

The  clear  conclusion  is  that  current  and 
planned  U.S.  forces  provide  high  confidence 
deterrence  of  a  surprise  attack. 

A  greater  concern  is  adequate  forces  pro- 
viding stability  in  crisis. 

We  need  forces  we  can  afford  to  buy  and 
operate  in  normal  times  and  .  .  . 

Surge  to  high  states  of  alert  and  surviv- 
ability in  crisis. 

Bombers  generate  to  near  100%  survivable 
alert  in  a  day  or  so. 

All  available  SLBMs  are  dispersed  at  sea 
in  a  day  or  so. 

Rail  Garrison  Peacekeepers  disperse  on 
the  rail  in  a  few  hours. 

Small  ICBM  can  disperse  on  tactical  warn- 
ing or  on  generation. 

The  Rail  Garrison  approach  provides  low 
cost  near  100%  peacetime  alert  and  rapid 
transition  to  highly  survivable  Rail  Mobile 
when  needed. 

Technical/operational  feasibility  is  not  an 
Issue. 

Rail  mobile  has  long  been  the  operational- 
ly preferred  approach. 

Soviets  are  doing  it  now. 

Rail  Garrison  provides  a  low  peacetime  re- 
quirement for  public  interface,  low  peactime 
costs  and  high  survivability  when  needed. 

Rail  Garrison  does  not  require  "strategic" 
warning— it  requires  a  decision  to  disperse 
prompted  by  the  world  situation  or  by  some 
Soviet  development  or  action  or  any  other 
cause  of  concern. 

There  is  no  need  to  pay  the  cost  of  disper- 
sal to  Rail  Mobile  in  normal  times  consider- 
ing the  other  strategic  nuclear  forces  avail- 
able day  to  day. 

Dispersal  to  Rail  Mobile,  when  needed,  is 
not  provocative. 

Dispersal  does  not  increase  offensive  capa- 
bility or  perceived  threat  to  the  Soviets- 
Peacekeeper  is  on  full  alert  in  garrison. 

As  to  the  public  interface  issue,  experi- 
ence supports  the  conviction  that  the  Amer- 


ican public  will  support  actions  that  in- 
crease deterrence  when  needed. 

Civilian  populations  near  strategic  bomber 
bases  and  missile  fields  have  historically 
been  supporters  of  strategic  deterrent  sys- 
tems—not withstanding  imported  protes- 
tors. 

The  Rail  Garrison  deployment  mode  with 
capability  to  transition  to  Rail  Mobile  as 
needed  is  a  cost  effective,  operationally  ef- 
fective, contribution  to  deterrence. 

Conventional  deterrence  contributes  to 
strategic  nuclear  stability. 

The  greatest  danger  of  strategic  nuclear 
war  lies  in  escalation  from  a  conventional 
confrontation. 

The  only  Air  Force  option  for  financing 
continued  SICBM  development  and  deploy- 
ment is  to  divert  most  of  the  funding  from 
conventional  forces. 

Budget  pressures  have  forced  restructur- 
ing of  several  strategic  programs. 

Budget  pressures  have  significantly  im- 
pacted conventional  forces. 

E^ven  more  drastic  reductions  in  conven- 
tional forces  or  other  strategic  forces  to  pay 
for  SICBM  within  currently  expected 
budget  levels  would  not  serve  the  interests 
of  deterrence  or  national  security. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  May  11.  1988. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sam:  I  am  concerned  our  agreement 
on  ICBM  Modernization  may  be  unraveling 
as  the  Congn'ess  continues  its  deliberations 
on  the  FY  89  budget  request.  As  you  recall. 
I  agreed  to  add  $200  million  to  the  FY  89  re- 
quest to  keep  the  Small  ICBM  option  open 
for  the  next  Administration. 

The  Senate  is  about  to  begin  debate  on 
funding  levels  of  $700  million  for  Rail  Gar- 
rison and  $50  million  for  the  Small  ICBM.  I 
can  a(x:ept  these  levels  for  both  programs. 
However,  given  the  House  mark  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  Rail  and  $600  million  for  Small,  it 
appears  the  Senate  will  have  to  compromise 
at  some  intermediate  position  on  Rail  (garri- 
son in  the  upcoming  Conference  with  the 
House.  I  would  ho[}e  that  the  net  effect  of 
such  a  compromise  is  to  keep  Rail  Garrison 
funding  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Commit- 
tee mark  of  $700M. 

I  understand  the  Senate  will  consider  an 
amendment  to  provide  $375  million  for  the 
Small  ICBM  and  Rail  Garrison.  This  posi- 
tion would  provide  minimal  benefits  for  the 
Small  ICBM  while  it  would  severely  penal- 
ize Rail  Garrison.  A  Small  ICBM  program 
funded  at  $375  million  is  not  appreciably 
different  than  the  $200  million  program  we 
proposed  in  the  President's  Budget.  The  ad- 
ditional funding  would  be  used  for  addition- 
al flight  test  efforts.  It  would  not  restore 
the  program  to  a  pace  that  would  change 
major  milestones  such  as  ICX^.  On  the  other 
hand,  reducing  Rail  Garrison  to  $375  mil- 
lion would  significantly  impair  our  ability  to 
proceed  with  full  scale  development  and 
would  impact  all  major  program  milestones 
including  IOC. 

I  urge  you  to  keep  our  agreement  alive 
both  in  spirit  and  intent.  The  House  posi- 
tion of  $600  million  for  the  SmaU  ICBM 
guarantees  that  program  will  come  out  of 
conference  in  a  comfortable  position.  I  look 
to  the  Senate  to  ensure  the  same  is  true  for 
Rail  Garrison.  Thus,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Senate  position  remain  at  a  level  of 
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at  least  $700 
ask  for  your  support 
Sincerely, 
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Secretary  of  Defense. 
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_    Armed  Services  Commit- 
the  Midgetman  was  a  "rare 
weapon  systems — one  whose 
down. 

a  fact  sheet  citing  costs  for 

.  missile,  the  MX  rail  mobile 

^ther  strategic  weapons,  show- 

refinements     have 

Midgetman's   cost   estimates 


June's  SAR  (Selected  Acquisition  Report) 
put  the  cost  at  $49  billion.  And  the  current 
estimate  of  the  cost  for  a  two-warhead 
system  is  only  $25  billion.  On  a  per  warhead 
basis— a  comparison  favored  in  the  past  by 
Midgetman  critics— such  a  Midgetman 
would  cost  $51  million. 

"Meanwhile."  Aspin  said,  "the  per  war- 
head cost  of  the  MX  is  rising."  Aspin  said  it 
was  hard  to  put  MX  costs  on  a  clear  apples- 
to-apples  comparison. 

"If  you  include  just  the  50  missiles  that 
would  initially  be  placed  on  railroad  cars, 
the  cost  is  $33  million  per  warhead.  But  if 
you  include  all  the  MX  missiles  the  FenU- 
gon  is  seeking— 100  for  deployment  on  rail- 
road cars  and  others  for  testing  and  what- 
not—the cost  works  out  at  $45  million  per 
warhead.  The  two  programs  are  then  very 
close. 

"Suddenly  the  old  cost  comparisons  that 
showed  the  MX  at  a  mere  $22  million  per 
warhead  and  the  Midgetman  topping  a  hun- 
dred million  disappear  and  the  two  pro- 
grams show  comparable  costs,"  Aspin  said. 
"At  that  point,  discussion  of  the  arms  con- 
trol implications  of  the  two  systems  should 
predominate.  And  at  that  point,  the  Midget- 
man comes  out  the  clear  winner." 

Comparison  of  Costs,  Midgetman,  Rail- 

MX,  AND  Other  Strategic  Systems 

(By  Les  Aspin) 

basic  points 

Costs  for  Midgetman  are  on  a  downward 
trend. 

Air  Force  estimates  for  the  costs  of  rail- 
MX  are  artificially  low.  since  they  don't  in- 
clude missiles. 

On  a  cost  per  deployed  warhead  basis. 
Midgetman  may  be  competitive  with  other 
strategic  systems,  depending  on  the  assump- 
tions used. 

With  revised  cost  figures,  Midgetman  is 
arguably  only  15-20  percent  more  expensive 
per  deployed  warhead  than  rail-MX. 
midgetman 

Costs  for  the  total  Midgetman  program 
are  on  a  downward  trend.  Here's  some  data, 
including  cost  per  deployed  re-entry  vehicle 
(RV): 
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time,  the  cost  of  the  MX  rail 

has  risen.  In  addition,  the 

_  cost  figures  do  not  include 

.      MX  missile  itself,  while  the 

p  -ogram  costs  do  include  the 


the  Pact  Sheet  as  he  spoke 
meeting  of  the  Institute  for 
Analysis  at  the  Capitol  Hill 
Thursday. 

Cost  ought  not  be  the  sole  de- 
whether  we   buy   a   weapon 
proijerly  is  one  element  of 
The  Midgetman  has  been  as- 
for  its  cost— for  providing 
for  the  buck."  Aspin  said, 
of  a  $60-plus  billion  price- 
should  long  ago  have 
rhe    formal    estimate    in   last 
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IMPORTANT  NOTES  ON  SOURCES 

"Jun  87  SAR"  is  the  June  1987  Selected 
Acquisition  Report  (SAR),  with  total  costs 
reported  above  in  constant  FY  1989  dollars. 
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Mideetman 


Important  Notes  on  Sources 
"Dec  87  SAR"  is  the  December  1987  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Report,  with  total  costs 
reported  above  in  constant  FY  1989  dollars. 
"AF-Welch-l"  is  the  same  point  paper  re- 
ferred to  above  (dated  04/21/88,  from  Gen- 
eral Larry  Welch).  Note  the  17%  increase 
between  12/87  and  4/88. 

"AF-Welch-l  plus  MX"  reflects  a  correc- 
tion for  the  fact  that  General  Welch's  esti- 
mate for  rail-MX  program  costs  artificially 
do   not   include   the   pjirchase   of   missiles. 


Since  all  missile  costs  are  paid  under  the 
silo-basing  program,  rail-MX  costs  are  artifi- 
cially low. 

The  silo-MX  program  pays  for  the 
RDT&E  of  the  MX  missile  ($7.5  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  December  1987  SAR)  and  the 
procurement  of  235  MX  missiles  ($15.6  bil- 
lion), some  of  which  would  be  deployed  in 
silos  and  others  in  rail-cars;  the  remainder 
are  spares  and  missiles  for  the  Aging  and 
Surveillance  program  to  monitor  the  effects 
of  time  on  missile  performance. 

What  is  a  "fair"  allocation  of  missile  costs 
to  the  rail-MX  program?  Since  some  MX 
missiles  are  deployed  in  silos.  RDT&E  costs 
for  the  missile  probably  should  not  be  in- 
cluded. But  surely  some  procurement  costs 
should  be  included. 

The  current  and  immediate  plan  as  de- 
scribed by  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  is  to 
deploy  50  in  silos,  and  50  in  rail-cars.  If  we 
allocate  to  rail-MX  the  average  procure- 
ment cost  of  50  MX  missiles  (i.e.,  $3.3  bil- 
lion), we  see  that  based  on  the  Welch  esti- 
mate, the  cost  per  deployed  warhead  is  $33 
million. 

But  an  equally  fair  allocation  would  be  to 
charge  the  rail-MX  program  with  half  the 
procurement  cost  of  the  entire  missile  buy 
(i.e.,  118  missiles,  or  $7.8  billion)  since  the 
rail-MX  will  have  half  the  missiles.  This 
brings  total  program  costs  for  rail-MX  to 
$20.8  billion  for  500  deployed  MX  warheads, 
for  a  cost  per  warhead  of  $42  million. 

•'AF-Welch-l  plus  235  MX"  describes  the 
cost  of  the  long-term  Administration  pro- 
gram for  rail-MX,  which  is  to  deploy  a  total 
of  100  MX  missiles  in  rail-cars  by  re-basing 
the  50  silo-based  MX  missiles.  This  estimate 
is  made  by  doubling  the  cost  of  the  AP- 
Welch-1  plus  118  MX  estimate,  subtracting 
the  RDT&E  costs  for  rail-MX  (thereby 
eliminating  double-counting  of  those  costs) 
and  an  additional  $2  billion  (to  eliminate 
double-counting  of  fixed  costs  for  procure- 
ment), and  adding  the  RDT&E  costs  for  the 
silo-MX  program  (since  the  rail-MX  pro- 
gram will  use  all  MX  missiles). 

Using   this   final   estimate,   we  see   that 
Midgetman  costs  per  deployed  warhead  can 
be  brought  to  within  15%  of  rail-MX  costs. 
Other  strategic  systems 
Trident  II 
The  December  1987  SAR  indicates  a  total 
program  cost  for  19  Trident  submarines  and 
815  Trident  II  missiles  of  $82.4  billion  in  FY 
1989    dollars,    excluding    backfit    costs.    In 
then-year  dollars,  backfit  costs  are  about  $2. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   SIMON.    Mr.    President,   there 
are  two  key  questions.  One  is,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  will  we  be  kill- 
ing  the   rail-MX   proposal?   And   the 
answer  is,  we  would  not.  They  already 
have  $350  million.  They  have  obligat- 
ed 14  percent  of  that.  They  have  spent 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  This 
amendment  would  give  them  an  addi- 
tional $200  million. 

PYankly,  I  would  like  to  give  them 
nothing.  But  I  agree  that  there  is 
some  logic  to  the  argument  used  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  the  option,  so  it  is  kept 


alive.  We  do  no  harm  to  that  program, 
but  we  do  slow  it  down  a  little.  And  we 
are  providing  $100  million  more  here 
for  that  program  than  the  House  now 
has. 

The  second  question  that  we  ought 
to  address— and  we  really  have  not  ad- 
dressed sufficiently  in  this  body— is, 
what  is  the  great  need  of  the  military? 
I  think  our  friends  in  the  military  who 
advise  us  day  after  day  that  the  great 
need  is  in  conventional  are  correct. 
Again,  I  would  quote  Gen.  Bemie 
Rogers,  our  former  NATO  military 
commander,  who  says  we  are  putting 
too  many  eggs  in  the  nuclear  basket; 
we  ought  to  be  building  a  more  strong- 
er more  conventional  response.  And  he 
is  absolutely  correct. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 
It  puts  $500  million  in  the  area  of 
great  need.  We  ought  to  move  in  that 
direction  and  I  hope  this  body  will  do 
precisely  that. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  just  very 
briefly.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  money 
for  modernization  of  our  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent  in  this  budget.  I  just 
want  to  reassure  everybody— and  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Exon,  would  agree— that 
the  reduction  here  comes  out  of  but 
one  element  of  the  strategic  modern- 
ization. 

What  is  left  in  this  budget  in  full 
blast  are  the  D-5's,  the  Trident  mis- 
sile, the  Stealth  bomber,  the  advanced 
cruise  missiles,  and  a  number  of  other 
items.  I  believe  there  may  have  been  a 
different  implication  by  some  of  the 
words  that  was  unintended  by  Chair- 
man ExoN. 

The  issue  here  is  $500  of  the  $700 
million  for  this  one  system.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  this  amendment.  It 
does  not  remove  any  Trident  money. 
It  leaves  all  the  Trident  money  there, 
the  D-5  missiles  there,  the  Stealth 
money  there,  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
siles there,  and  a  number  of  other  very 
important  strategic  nuclear  improve- 
ments. That  is  my  understanding  of 
the  budget.  I  hope  that  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  would  agree  to  that. 

When  he  said  that  $250  million 
would  be  all  that  would  be  left  for 
strategic  modernization.  I  believe  that 
he  was  referring  to  that  is  what  would 
be  left  for  Midgetman  and  for  the  MX 
rail  garrison  together,  if  I  am  correct. 

Second,  the  strongest  argument,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  is  made  against  this 
amendment  is  that  the  MX  rail  garri- 
son is  cheaper  than  Midgetman.  My 
friend  from  Nebraska  made  the  point 
that  the  Midgetman  missile  costs  more 
than  MX  rail  garrison,  and  I  happen 
to  agree  with  him. 

I  think  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Strategic  Subcommittee  is  correct  in 
that  regard  when  he  said  that  Midget- 
man would  cost  more  than  the  MX 
rail  garrison.  I  agree  with  his  figures.  I 
think  they  are  correct. 


But  that,  really,  ducks  the  key  issue, 
which  is  whether  or  not  it  makes  sense 
to  fund  the  MX  rail  garrison.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Midgetman.  I  agree.  But 
is  it  worth  what  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  it?  That  is  what  the  agreement  is. 

Should  we  be  investing  more  money 
in  this  redundancy  or  should  we  be 
strengthening  our  conventional  deter- 
rent? That  is  the  issue  before  us.  and  I 
would  hope  this  Senate  would  decide 
today  that  the  advantage  that  we 
would  gain  from  having  8.700  surviv- 
able  warheads  after  our  forces  were 
generated  with  MX  rail  garrison  does 
not  buy  us  anything  significant  above 
the  8,200  warheads  which  we  would 
have  without  the  MX  rail  garrison,  in 
the  generated  situation.  Moreover, 
these  billions  of  dollars  can  be  used 
very  effectively  to  strengthen  our  con- 
ventional deterrent  and  to  raise  the 
nuclear  threshold. 

I  think  that  is  the  real  issue  here. 
Yes,  it  is  cheaper  than  Midgetman. 
Chairman  Exon  is  correct  on  this.  It  is 
cheaper  than  Midgetman.  I  agree  with 
your  figures.  The  issue,  though,  is:  Is 
it  worth  the  $9  billion  to  move  these 
50  out  of  silos  onto  rail  cars,  compared 
to  what  we  could  spend  that  money 
for?  Because  this  $500  million  is  just 
another  small  piece  of  the  total  cost  of 
this  system. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  my  friend 
from  Nebraska.  We  work  very  closely 
on  these  issues,  even  in  those  few  in- 
stances where  we  disagree. 

I  think  in  this  case,  the  issue  is  fairly 
clear  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  correct.  If  I  said 
that,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
250  would  be  all  that  we  would  have 
left  for  all  of  our  deterrent.  I  was 
speaking  particularly  about  the  land- 
based  part  of  the  triad  which  is  what 
is  the  main  component  of  this.  My  re- 
marks are  true  and  correct  from  the 
land-based  part  of  the  triad  that  has 
always  been  a  key  part  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent  and  I  had  assumed  that  we 
were  not  ready  to  move  away  from 
that  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  simply  say.  before  I  move  to 
table,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
many  worthy  programs  in  all  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  work  through  these  in 
long,  detailed  hearings.  We  had  a  total 
of  15  or  16  hearings  in  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee  alone,  meaning  that  we 
take  time  to  look  and  try  to  balance 
off  all  the  various  elements  and  de- 
mands, which  was  the  most  difficult  of 
all  this  year,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
constraints  of  the  budget. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  tabled  and  if  we  table  this 
amendment,  then  we  would  be  going 
along  with  the  vast  majority's  opinion 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the  Armed 


Services  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
funding  levels  for  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent as  well  as  the  other  worthy  pro- 
grams that  were  suggested  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karnes]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  133  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Benlsen 

Gore 

Packwood 

Bond 

Graham 

Prcssler 

Boren 

Gramm 

Quaylc 

Boschwitz 

Gra.ssley 

Reid 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Roth 

Burdick 

Henin 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Specter 

Conrad 

Humphrey 

SUfford 

D'Araalo 

Inouye 

Slennis 

Danforlh 

Johnston 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dole 

McCain 

Wallop 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Warner 

Evans 

Moynihan 

Wilson 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Gam 

Nickles 
NAYS-36 

Adams 

Harkin 

MitcheU 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Kerry 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Levin 

Sanford 

Cranslon 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

McClure 

Sasser 

Durenberger 

Mclcher 

Simon 

Pord 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Powler 

Mikulski 

Wirth 

Biden 


NOT  VOTING— 3 

Hecht  Karnes 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2028  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senators  here,  if  I  could 
explain  the  procedure  now.  we  have 
five  agreed  amendments  that  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  beginning 
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addressed  the  Chair. 
;  iddressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.    Will 
be  in  order. 
.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
Irom  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  was 
^arm  of  a  unanimous-con- 
how  was  that  put? 
Mr.  President,  I  talked 
but  I  did  not  talk  to  the 
Arizona,  in  all  fairness, 
carrier  amendment 
.or  KiaJNEDY  was  wanting 
and  I  talked  him  into 
cleared  it  on  that  side, 
from  Arizona  is  not 
that,  what  would  be  his 
did  not  know  the  Sena- 
izona   was   concerned.    I 
he  Senator  from  Arizona. 

of  it. 
'J.  It  is  not  the  Senator's 
the  Senator. 
I  talked  to  that  side. 

Mr.  President,  I 
thing  is  not  to  try  to  es- 
agreement  on  the  carri- 
at  this  time. 

.  All  right,  can  we  re- 
ind  try  to  determine  it 
doing  Senator  McCiure's 
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addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.   The 
is  recognized. 
.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  order  for  2  minutes. 


PRI  SIDING 
lesder 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  asks  for  order.  I  cannot  hear 
what    the    request    is.    The    minority 
leader  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Will  he  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  I  now  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  agreeable  to  an  hour. 
If  that  is  so,  then  the  same  rules  will 
apply,   6:30   the   aircraft   amendment 
and  7:30  Bigeye  bomb.   I  thank  the 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  not  a  request. 
Did  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ask  for 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  think  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  subject  to  the  leaders. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  state  the  request  again. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  2  hours,  im- 
mediately following  these  agreed 
amendments,  on  the  war  powers 
amendment  by  Senator  Adams  to  be 
evenly  divided,  thereafter,  which 
should  be  roughly  6:30,  but  thereafter 
1  hour  on  the  aircraft  carrier  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Kennedy,  evenly  divid- 
ed, and  thereafter  1  hour  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, Senator  Pryor,  on  the  Bigeye 
bomb,  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  agree- 
ment has  only  to  do  with  the  three 
amendments  as  to  the  time,  and  on 
the  so-called  agreed-upon  amendments 
there  is  no  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  last  vote  that  was  taken 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  way  the  request  was  put  it  does 
not  state  that  the  vote  has  to  be  taken 
up  or  down  on  those  amendments.  I 
hope  Senators  understand  they  are 
open  to  tabling  motions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Are  they  open  to  second- 
degree  amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  request  as  stated 
does  not  rule  out  second-degree 
amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressedthe  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  not. 
the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
the  minority  leader  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  object,  and  I  say  to  the  managers, 
frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  Bigeye  bomb.  I  do 
not  look  forward  to  offering  an 
amendment  on  the  Bigeye  bomb  and 
having  our  colleagues  once  again,  as 
we  have  for  the  last  8  years,  walk  that 
plank.  Mr.  President,  I  am  attempting 
through  negotiation  to  work  out  some 
degree  of  settlement.  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting that  at  7:30  if  the  Bigeye  bomb 
has  been  negotiated,  we  may  in  fact 
attempt  to  put  another  amendment 
into  that  time  slot  if  we  have  in  fact 
worked  out  a  settlement  by  that  par- 
ticular time.  I  am  just  trying  to  expe- 
dite the  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
put  the  request,  but  let  me  state  my 
understanding  of  the  request  as  it  was 
put.  It  does  not  definitely  lock  in  those 
amendments  at  the  specific  hour;  it  se- 
quentially orders  them  and  provides 
for  time  limitations  on  each  of  those 
three  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  right. 


THE  INF  TREATY 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  a  short  time  ago  Secretary 
Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze wrapped  up  their  INF  discus- 
sions in  Geneva.  We  do  not  have  any 
details  at  this  time  but  Secretary 
Shultz  is  sending  positive  signals  to 
Capitol  Hill.  According  to  reports,  he 
says,  "We  have  reached  a  completely 
satisfactory  agreement  on  the  INF 
Treaty's  outstanding  issues."  The  Sec- 
retary added,  that  he  thinks  the  agree- 
ment will  be  well  received  here  in  the 
Senate. 

National  Security  Adviser  Colin 
Powell  is  flying  back  immediately  so 
that  he  can  brief  the  Senate  leader- 
ship on  what  was  accomplished  in 
Geneva.  In  fact,  I  understand  that  a 
leadership  meeting  may  be  in  the 
process  of  being  arranged  now.  At 
least  staff  has  contacted  staff,  so  I  am 
not  certain.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that 
General  Powell  brings  us  an  explicit 
United  States-Soviet  common  under- 
standing on  the  so-called  futures  issue. 
I  also  hope  he  reports  that  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  has  confirmed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  live  up  to 
the  letter  of  the  inspection  protocol  to 
the  treaty.  If  that  is  the  message  we 


receive,  we  should  move,  as  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  indicated  earlier,  quickly 
on  consideration  of  the  INF  Treaty. 

Whenever  that  comes.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  deal  with  the  treaty  and 
give  the  President  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  as  soon  as  possible.  Ob- 
viously, we  cannot  rush  to  meet  any 
artificial  deadline.  That  has  been  the 
appropriate  point  made  time  after 
time  by  the  majority  leader.  The  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  this  on 
Monday,  that  we  would  not  bring  it  up 
until  the  issues  are  resolved.  But  if  the 
outstanding  issues  are  resolved.  I 
think  we  should  bring  our  4-month  ex- 
amination of  the  treaty  to  successful 
conclusion  with  the  ratification  at  the 
Moscow  summit. 

Of  course,  I  will  work  closely  with 
the  majority  leader  in  anything  he 
wishes  to  pursue,  and  in  any  way  we 
can  to  expedite,  to  make  certain  we 
have  the  information,  and  to  make 
certain  it  has  satisfied  the  Senate. 

But  regardless  of  what  details  we 
learn  tomorrow,  there  is  a  point  about 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  treaty- 
making  which  I  would  like  to  make 
today.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  the 
Senate  would  play  a  constructive  role. 
And  it  has  done  just  that.  The  Consti- 
tution gives  us  a  second  look  to  ensure 
that  any  potential  problems  have  been 
addressed  before  the  United  States  be- 
comes legally  bound. 

In  other  words,  the  system  worked. 

The  problems  which  we  hope  Secre- 
tary Shultz  has  now  ironed  out  were 
uncovered  in  the  course  of  Senate 
scrutiny.  The  course  of  action  we 
chose  was  developed  by  a  bipartisan 
Senate  effort  in  cooperation  with  the 
administration. 

The  fact  is.  the  INF  Treaty  is  a  good 
treaty  which  will  win  Senate  approval 
with  a  large  bipartisan  majority.  We— 
and  all  Americans— can  be  confident  in 
that  vote  because  of  the  Senate's  thor- 
ough work. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  with  great  interest  to 
the  comments  by  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  what  he  says  is 
good  news.  I  also  want  to  say  that  the 
system  has  worked,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  current  discussions  in 
Moscow  have  gone  forward.  We  could 
have  been  on  this  treaty  much  earlier 
and  found  out,  to  our  regret  later,  that 
our  national  security  interests  were 
not  well  served. 

This  is  good  news.  But  I  want  our 
conunittees  which  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  taking  a  microscopic  look  at 
the  fine  print,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  carefully  go  into  the  matters  follow- 
ing the  return  of  those  from  Moscow 
who  have  been  dealing  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  want  those  committees  to  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  take  a  good 
look  and  advise  the  joint  leadership  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  agreements, 
that    have    now     purportedly     been 


reached,  adequately  treat  the  prob- 
lems. 

Briefings  are  fine.  I  look  forward  to 
being  briefed  when  those  individuals 
return  from  Moscow.  But  the  final  de- 
cision, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  be 
on  what  these  committees,  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  members,  especially, 
have  to  say.  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
have  hearings  at  the  appropriate  time, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  those  hearings,  we 
will  know  better  than  we  know  now  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  problems  that 
have  emerged  have  been  adequately 
addressed. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the 
record,  lest  someone  in  the  galleries  or 
elsewhere  gets  the  impression  that  we 
are  off  and  rujining  now  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  wait  until  we  are  briefed, 
I  do  not  want  them  to  labor  imder  any 
such  illusions.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough.  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  I  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
on  both  points  he  has  made.  I  think 
the  news  that  we  heard  a  few  minutes 
ago  from  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
good  news.  I  hope  we  will  see  the  de- 
tails of  that  good  news  tomorrow.  I 
hope  we  will  agree  that  it  is  good 
news.  I  hope  we  will  agree  that  the 
problems  have  been  solved.  We  have 
had  different  problems  come  up  on 
this,  and  every  time  we  think  we  have 
solved  one  it  seems  another  one  comes 
up.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  any  more 
come  up.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard.  I  think  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  had  32  hearings, 
the  Intelligence  Committee  has  had 
many  hearings,  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  had  many  hear- 
ings. We  have  approached  this  in  a  to- 
tally bipartisan  way. 

I  think  most  people  in  this  body  re- 
alize that  when  the  majority  leader 
the  other  day  decided  we  were  not 
going  to  get  started  on  Wednesday, 
that  decision  was  based  on  the  consul- 
tation with  the  committee  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  on  Armed 
Services;  the  same  thing  on  Intelli- 
gence, Senator  Boren  and  Senator 
Cohen  and  Senator  Dole.  We  all  went 
out  with  the  news  media,  and  we  said 
we  have  some  problems  that  have  to 
be  taken  care  of.  I  think  that  has  been 
the  proper  course  of  action. 

I  believe  the  committees,  under  Mr. 
Pell  of  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  Intelli- 
gence, have  performed  their  functions 
thoroughly.  I  believe  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue that  course.  For  my  part,  the 
issue  on  the  futures  is  something  that 
we  will  be  looking  at  very  carefully  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
then  I  have  a  hat  on  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  agree,   I  would 


want  to  look  at  each  one  of  the  on-site 
verification  problems  and  proposed  so- 
lutions. Some  of  the  problems  were 
technical,  but  some  of  the  problems 
have  been  covered  in  the  treaty,  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  treaty,  had 
been  clearly  articulated  in  the  treaty 
and  the  treaty  simply  was  not  being 
complied  with  at  the  early  stages.  But 
we  hope  that  was  simply  a  technical 
matter,  a  bureaucratic  matter  and  not 
a  policy  matter.  I  think  that  hopefully 
is  going  to  be  the  news  we  get  back. 

For  the  purpose  of  procedure,  I  be- 
lieve we  could  certainly  have  commit- 
tee hearings.  Whether  we  have  a  brief- 
ing first  or  not,  it  does  not  matter  to 
me.  I  have  heard  some  suggestion  we 
have  a  briefing  and  then  have  hear- 
ings. It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  ways 
we  could  proceed  is  to  go  ahead  and 
have  the  hearings.  As  far  as  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
concerned,  I  would  be  pleased  to  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues.  Senator  Pell 
and  Senator  Boren,  that  we  have  a 
combination  so  we  do  not  have  to  have 
a  series  of  one  committee  after  an- 
other, that  we  combine  forces  and  look 
at  the  problems  together.  Whether 
that  can  work  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

I  know  the  Intelligence  and  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  been  work- 
ing closely  together.  We  have  worked 
together  on  the  futures  problem.  We 
worked  together  on  the  on-site  verifi- 
cation problems.  Before  that,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  worked 
very  closely  together  on  a  number  of 
different  issues. 

So  I  am  willing  to  have  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  join  with  the 
other  conunittees  in  an  effort  not  to 
duplicate  and  to  expedite  this.  But  I 
believe  while  briefings  may  be  inform- 
ative; in  briefings  you  cannot  go  into 
the  detailed  questions  that  you  have 
to  go  into  to  find  out  whether  we 
really  do  have  solutions.  So  I  will  pro- 
ceed as  the  majority  leader,  minority 
leader,  and  others  desire. 

But  we  will  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  cooperate  with  the  other 
committees,  and  avoid  duplication  and 
expedite  the  matters  as  long  as  it  is 
consistent  with  a  thoroughness  and  a 
surety  in  terms  of  where  we  are  going. 

I  would  also  say,  as  I  have  said  over 
and  over  again,  that  I  understand  the 
priority  is  the  INF  Treaty  when  it  is 
ready  to  come  to  the  floor.  When  it 
comes  to  the  floor,  there  will  be  no 
hesitancy  in  putting  this  bill  aside  in 
order  to  accomplish  that.  I  hope  we 
can  finish  this  bill  either  very  late  to- 
night or  tomorrow  sometime,  more 
likely  tomorrow,  sometime  tomorrow 
night.  I  think  that  possibility  is  well 
within  sight  because  of  the  coopera- 
tion we  have  received  today. 

So  that  is  all  I  have.  I  appreciate  the 
majority  leader. 
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half  will  have  their  point  of  view.  too. 
and  I  see  time  marching  on. 

In  my  judgment,  the  meeting  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
have  in  Moscow,  the  opportunity  for 
an  American  President  to  present 
before  the  Soviet  people  this  signifi- 
cant and  historic  agreement,  is  one 
that  should  not  be  missed,  if  it  is  in 
any  way  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
complete  its  business. 

The  distinguished  leader  has  ap- 
pointed a  group  of  12  of  us  to  monitor 
and  be  the  oversight  group  for  this 
treaty  and  the  ongoing  arms  control 
negotiations,  which  we  have  taken 
very  seriously.  Those  ongoing  negotia- 
tions deal  with  the  bulk  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  deals  with  3  to  4  percent  of 
the  problem. 

We  have  not  ratified  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  since  1972.  We 
have  two  main  treaties  before  us 
now— the  threshold  test  ban  treaty, 
the  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
treaty— which  ought  to  be  addressed 
after  the  INF  Treaty,  in  my  judgment. 
In  any  event,  the  meeting  in  Moscow 
is  not  just  a  symbolic  one.  It  is  a  very 
sensitive  one.  to  enable  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  to  appear 
before  the  Soviet  people  and  present 
an  agreement  which  has  already  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

If  he  goes  to  Moscow  and  faces  the 
question  of  why  we  cannot  ratify  or 
get  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
negotiations  that  have  been  entered 
into  by  our  executive  branch  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  we  place  the 
Presidency  in  jeopardy,  so  far  as 
future  negotiations  are  concerned. 

I  want  to  make  sure  everyone  under- 
stands that  what  has  been  done  so  far 
has  been  excellent  work  on  behalf  of 
the  committee.  No  one  I  know  has  cri- 
tized  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  or  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
tried  to  help  the  administration  re- 
solve those  questions.  But  time,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  commodity  that  is 
scarce  now.  I  would  hope  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  would  join  to- 
gether, if  it  is  necessary  to  work  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  and  evenings,  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  complete  our 
work,  so  that  we  can  decide  whether 
or  not  we  will  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  prior  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  Moscow. 

That  is  just  in  the  sense  of  stating  a 
hope.  I  am  not  making  any  requests  or 
anything  further.  It  is  just  to  state  the 
hope  that  we  can  recognize  the  histor- 
ic sigiiificance  of  the  trip  that  is  going 
to  be  made  to  Moscow  by  our  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  a  question  of  which 
party  he  represents.  It  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  ought  to  be 
in  the  position  of  saying:  "The  Senate 
has  already  given  us  the  right  to  ratify 
this  treaty,  and  we  are  not  coming 
here  to  Moscow  once  again  to  report 


to  y9u  that,  no,  we  are  not  able  to 
report  that  the  Senate  has  consented 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  that 
we  have  already  agreed  to." 

I  make  those  comments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  every  deep  respect  for  my 
friend,  the  leader,  and  the  very  diffi- 
cult job  he  has.  But,  to  me.  the  idea 
that  the  three  committees  involved 
are  going  to  hold  hearings  and  the 
other  50  of  us  are  going  to  sit  around 
for  a  period  of  time  and  wait  for  that 
treaty  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Senate 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  remarks  were  in  part  addressed  to 
the  majority  leader,  so,  if  the  Senate 
will  indulge  me  briefly:  I  understand 
the  necessity  for  Senators  who  are  not 
members  of  the  three  committees  that 
are  directly  involved,  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  and  study  the 
treaty.  The  opportunity  will  be  had. 
The  opportunity  will  be  had  for  the 
Senate  to  fully  explore  this  treaty,  as 
it  ought  to,  and  not  be  driven  by  an 
automatic,  arbitrary  calendar  date 
line. 

I  have  said  from  the  beginning  that 
it  in  not  the  role  of  the  Senate  to  rub- 
berstamp  the  actions  of  any  President, 
whether  it  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican, and  I  continue  to  hold  that  view 
of  our  constitutional  role. 

It  would  be  very  well,  as  the  Senator 
says,  for  the  President  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, when  he  goes  to  Moscow,  to  say, 
"Yes,  the  Senate  has  approved  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty."  I  would 
like  to  see  that,  and  perhaps  that  can 
be  done.  I  am  not  saying  it  cannot. 
But,  Mr.  I»resident.  the  Senate  did  not 
set  the  date  for  the  summit. 

We  were  told  that  all  the  i's  were 
dotted  and  the  t's  were  crossed.  We 
were  told  that  this  was  a  good  agree- 
ment. But  it  was  through  the  minute 
examination  by  these  committees  that 
is  was  found  that  such  was  not  the 
case— and  that  was  a  bipartisan  find- 
ing. 

The  President  has  his  responsibil- 
ities, and  the  Senate  has  its  responsi- 
bilities, and  this  Senator  is  not  going 
to  be  driven  by  a  calendar  date. 

The  treaty,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  ul- 
timately be  approved  by  the  Senate.  If 
it  happens  that  it  is  approved  before 
the  summit,  well  and  good.  There  is  no 
problem  with  that.  But,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  treaty  has  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
it  does  just  deal  with  3  or  4  percent  of 
the  nuclear  weapons.  But  the  point  is 
that  if  we  make  mistakes  in  this 
treaty,  small  though  the  percentage  of 
weapons  may  be,  and  we  find  that  we 
have  been  hoodwinked  or  outguessed 
or  outsmarted  and  that  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  not 
fully  protected,  then  you  all  can  kiss 
any  future  treaty  goodbye.  That  will 
be  the  end  of  arms  control. 


So,  if  we  really  are  interested  in 
arms  control,  let  us  go  little  by  little 
and  be  careful  as  to  what  we  are 
buying.  I  do  not  want  the  Soviets  to  be 
able  to  cheat,  even  if  it  is  only  by  3  or 
4  percent.  Let  us  do  this  thing  right, 
and  then  we  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  what  my 
duties  are,  and  Senators  have  a  perfect 
right  to  tell  me  what  they  think  my 
duties  are,  and  I  will  listen  to  them. 

I  know  what  my  duties  are,  and  I  am 
going  to  live  by  that  oath  which  I 
swore,  "So  help  me  God,"  five  times 
already,  in  entering  upon  this  office, 
and  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  swear  to  it 
a  sixth  time  next  year. 

The  Senate  has  an  equal  part  with 
the  President  in  making  treaties.  He 
makes  treaties  "by  and  with  the  con- 
sent" of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  not  the  ultimate  voice  in  this 
Senate.  The  Senate  itself  is  the  ulti- 
mate voice.  But  as  far  as  this  Senator 
sees  his  duties,  he  has  followed  them 
and.  thus  far,  we  have  proved  to  be 
right  in  taking  our  time  and  taking  a 
good  look  before  we  leap. 

We  could  have  already  had  the 
treaty  bound  up  with  a  blue  ribbon  on 
it  and  the  President  could  have  it  in 
his  pocket  and  be  on  his  way  and  then 
a  month  later  find  that  we  made  a 
mistake.  Then  where  would  we  be? 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  He  is  my 
friend.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
him.  He  and  other  Senators  in  this 
Senate  are  entitled,  as  much  as  are 
those  Senators  who  are  on  the  com- 
mittees that  have  jurisdiction,  to  take 
a  good  look  at  this  treaty,  but  whether 
it  is  on  the  20th  day  of  May  or  the 
25th  day  of  May  or  the  29th  day  of 
May  or  the  15th  day  of  June,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  Senate  have 
its  day  and  be  able  to  work  its  will  on 
the  treaty  in  an  orderly  and  thorough 
way  and  that  the  treaty,  in  the  final 
analysis,  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

After  all.  the  administration  itself  fi- 
nally agreed  that  there  were  some 
matters  that  were  still  unresolved  with 
the  Soviets.  The  President  may  yet  be 
able  to  say  at  the  sunamit  that  the 
treaty  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  if  the  work  by  the  administra- 
tion's negotiators  has  now  been  done 
right. 

We  were  told  weeks  ago  that  every- 
thing was  hunky-dory,  but  we  found 
that  it  was  not  the  case.  It  is  not  the 
Senate's  fault  that  it  was  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Alaska  and  I 
want  to  state  to  him  that  I  have  said 
before  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
almost  precisely  what  he  said.  I  want 
him  to  know  and  my  other  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  heard  my  remarks 
that  I  was  dismayed  that  this  was  not 


heard  this  last  week.  We  want  to  have 
that  treaty  done  and  the  Senate  to 
act. 

I  am  satisfied  and  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  majority  leader,  but  as 
was  well  stated  by  several  of  our  col- 
leagues, all  of  Europe  could  unravel  if 
we  do  not  ratify  this  treaty.  We  spent 
6  months  in  hearings  on  this  and  we 
were  disappointed,  many  of  us  on  the 
committee,  that  it  did  not  come  up.  I 
wanted  that  to  be  understood  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  by  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  because 
the  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  already  heard  me  address  that 
point. 

I  pray  we  do  this  Senate  action  prior 
to  the  end  of  this  month  and  that  we 
start  on  it  next  week,  not  to  be  rushed, 
not  to  do  something  inappropriate,  but 
we  have  a  duty  and  I  hope  this  institu- 
tion carries  it  out. 

In  a  moment  we  are  going  to  discuss 
another  foreign  policy  issue,  and  I 
deeply  believe  that  this  institution 
should  act  on  the  foreign  policy  issues 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  pray  we 
will  ratify  this  treaty  this  month.  I 
certainly  will  be  one  attempting  to  see 
that  that  happens,  and  I  thank  the 
President. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idalo . 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2029 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  study  and  report 
on  Soviet  ABM  capability  and  activities) 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2029. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SKC.  924.  STl'DY  AND  RKPOKT  ON  SOVICT  ANTIBAI.- 
I.ISTIC  MISSII.K  lAHABIMTV  ANi»  Af- 
TIVITIK.S. 

(a)  Study  Required.— ( 1 )  The  President 
shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the  antibal- 
listic  missile  capability  and  activities  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  As  a 
part  of  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
assess— 

(A)  the  military  capabilities  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Soviet  extensive  networli  of 
large-phased  array  radars: 

(B)  whether  the  Soviet  Government  is  il- 
legally developing  or  producing  mobile  or 
transportable  engagement  radars; 

(C)  the  Soviet  ability  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive exoatmospheric  antiballistic  missile  de- 


fense   without    using    widespread    deploy- 
ments of  traditional  engagement  radars: 

(D)  the  ability  of  Soviet  air  defense  inter- 
ceptors missiles  now  and  in  the  future  to 
successfully  destroy  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads: 

(E)  whether  Soviet  silos  or  hardened  fa- 
cilities outside  of  the  antiballistic  missile 
site  permitted  near  Moscow  are  or  could  be 
associated  with  illegal  anti-ballistic  missile 
defenses; 

(F)  whether  the  Soviet  Government  is  de- 
veloping terminal  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fenses; 

(G)  whether  the  antiballistic  missile  site 
l>ermitted  near  Moscow  conceals  or  could 
conceal  development,  testing,  or  deployment 
of  a  widespread  Soviet  antiballistic  missile 
system; 

(H)  Soviet  activities  regarding  sea,  land  or 
air-based  boost-phase  intercepts  of  ballistic 
missiles; 

(1)  the  status  of  Soviet  laser,  particle 
beam,  and  other  advanced  technology  pro- 
grams comparable  to  programs  conducted 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative:  and 

(J)  the  consequences  for  the  United  States 
of  a  successful  Soviet  effort  to  acquire  an  ef- 
fective nation-wide  limited  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  respond  to  such  effort. 

(2)  The  assessment  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  discussion  of: 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  modify 
its  existing  strategic  offensive  forces  includ- 
ing the  use  of  penetration  aids,  and  its  stra- 
tegic doctrine  and  tactics  to  effectively 
counter  such  a  Soviet  ABM  system  over  the 
same  period  of  time  that  the  Soviets  re- 
quired to  deploy  it. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Report.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  a  report,  in  both  a  classi- 
fied and  an  unclassified  version— 

(1)  specifying  the  results  of  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  includ- 
ing recommendations  with  regard  to  main- 
taining the  deterrent  value  of  the  strategic 
forces  of  the  United  States  given  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  capability  and  activities  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(c)  Submission  of  Report.— The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (b)  not  later  than  October  1, 
1989. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  dispose  of  this  amendment?  It 
is  agreed  upon.  Thirty-five  minutes 
ago  I  was  assured  I  was  next.  I  had  a 
4:30  appointment  with  another  Sena- 
tor who  is  waiting  for  my  arrival,  and 
it  will  only  take  me  a  very  short  while 
to  dispose  of  the  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  courtesy 
in  recognizing  my  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  think  it  is  acceptable  to  the  manag- 
ers. What  it  does  is  to  try  to  solve  one 
of  the  problems  pending  before  this 
country  at  the  present  time  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  face  with  respect  to 
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mutually  assured  destruction,  the  idea 
that  defenses  against  nuclear  weapons 
were  destabilizing  and  dangerous.  But 
did  the  Soviets  accept  the  idea  that  de- 
fenses are  destabilizing,  or  that  there 
can  be  no  defense  against  nuclear 
weapons? 

In    1982.   we   find   Marshal   Nikolai 
Ogarkov  saying  this: 

The  experience  of  past  wars  persuasively 
attests  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
new  offensive  weapons  has  always  inevita- 
bly led  to  the  development  of  corresponding 
countermeasures.  .  .  .  This  also  applies  in 
full  measure  to  nuclear  missile  weapons,  the 
development  and  rapid  growth  of  which 
compelled  military-scientific  theory  and 
practice  to  work  vigorously  to  develop 
means  and  methods  of  countering  weapons. 
Interestingly  enough,  after  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  famous  SDI  speech  of 
1983,  Ogarkov  realized  two  could  play 
at  this  game,  and  the  next  edition  of 
his  views  drops  the  portion  about  de- 
fense against  nucl'ar  weapons.  This 
belief  in  the  inevitability  of  defense  is 
found  in  many  other  statements  by 
Soviet  military  leaders,  many  of  which 
were  made  after  1972. 

The  Soviets  have  made  enormous  in- 
vestments to  turn  their  theories  of 
strategic  defense  into  practice.  In  the 
15  years  since  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
signed,  the  Soviets  have  spent  over 
$200  billion  on  their  missile  defense 
system— 15  times  what  the  United 
States  has  spent  on  SDI.  An  estimated 
10,000  scientists  and  technicians  are 
working  on  military  lasers  alone. 
Today,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
some  9,000  surface-to-air  missile 
launchers,  10,000  radars,  and  2,250  air 
defense  interceptors  dedicated  to  the 
strategic  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Compare  this  with  our  almost  non- 
existent air  defense  system,  with  no 
SAM'S,  300  interceptors,  and  100 
radars.  The  Soviets  also  spend  some- 
where around  $3  billion  a  year  on  civil 
defense,  almost  as  much  as  we  spend 
on  our  entire  SDI. 

Where  do  the  Soviets  stand  today 
with  their  strategic  defense  efforts? 
That  is  what  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  find  out.  But  as  I  have  men- 
tioned earlier,  some  analysts  believe 
breakout  is  underway.  Intelligence 
sources  cited  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal report  that  the  Soviets  are  "inter- 
netting" their  early-warning  radars 
with  their  interceptor-guidance  radars. 
In  other  words,  large  phased-array 
radars  like  the  one  at  Krasnoyarsk  are 
testing,  picking  up,  and  handing  off 
targets  to  the  Flat  Twin  and  Pawn 
Shop  radars  that  guide  antimissile 
interceptors  to  the  missile.  This  is  a 
key  test  of  the  critical  battle-manage- 
ment function. 

The  Soviets  are  also  reported  to 
have  stepped  up  production  of  Flat 
Twin  and  Pawn  Shop  radars,  which 
the  ABM  Treaty  restricts  to  two  test- 
sites.  In  the  most  recently  certified 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  radars  of 
this  type  have  already  been  illegally 


moved  from  the  designated  testsite  at 
Sary  Shagan  to  an  illegal  site  at 
Gomel.  Additionally,  Moscow  is  in- 
creasing production  of  the  SH-08  in- 
terceptor. Reportedly,  the  Soviets  may 
have  produced  up  to  500  of  these  high- 
speed endoatmospheric  interceptors, 
even  though  the  ABM  Treaty  only 
allows  100  interceptors.  The  Soviets 
have  also  built  secret  underground 
sites  for  ABM  radars  and  missiles. 

This  evidence  comes  on  top  of  the 
well-known  and  ongoing  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  with  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar.  Large  phased  array 
radars  of  this  type  are  a  key  long  lead- 
time  component  of  an  ABM  system. 
By  itself,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  can 
provide  battle-management  to  defend 
200  MIRV'd  ICBM  warheads  compris- 
ing some  20  percent  of  Moscow's  total 
ICBM  warheads.  Remember  also  that 
the  Soviets  already  have  the  world's 
only  operational  ABM  system  around 
Moscow,  which  they  are  currently 
modernizing. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  there 
is  considerable  debate  within  the  intel- 
ligence community  as  to  the  nature  of 
Soviet  activities  and  what  all  of  these 
Soviet  actions  means.  With  this 
amendment.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
prejudge  the  issue  or  force  a  conclu- 
sion one  way  or  the  other.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  Ls  provide  the  Senate  with 
the  information  we  need  to  make  an 
informed  judgment. 

If  I  may  close  with  one  last  quote, 
this  one  from  Gen.  Mikhail  Milstein: 

Mutual  Assured  Destruction  is  not  a  mili- 
tary concept,  and  should  not  be  accepted  as 
such  by  either  side.  It  might  be  a  political 
concept,  it  might  be  a  philosophical  con- 
cept, but  it  is  not  valid  militarily.  Whenever 
a  new  weapon  system  is  developed,  a  defense 
nlust  be  provided  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  General  Milstein 
made  that  statement  in  1976.  4  years 
after  the  ABM  Treaty  enshrined  MAD 
as  the  modem  equivalent  of  peace  in 
our  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
side  fully  supports  this  very  important 
amendment  from  my  colleague  from 
Idaho,  and  we  are  pleased  to  support  it 

on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (No.  2029)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  operating  in  any  kind  of  consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Arkansas 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  speak  for 
60  seconds. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  are  going  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado which  has  been  agreed  to  and  I 
am  sure  he  has  no  problem  in  yielding 
for  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 


THE  INF  TREATY 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  comment  on  the  INF  Treaty 
and  state  again  that  the  reason  I  of- 
fered the  interim  restraint  proposal 
yesterday  and  the  reason  I  will  offer 
another  one  before  we  get  off  this  bill 
deals  precisely  with  the  discussion  on 
the  INF  Treaty. 

First  of  all.  everybody  has  responsi- 
bilities here.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  Intelligence  Committee  have 
all  examined  that  treaty  in  great 
detail. 

Some  of  them  have  come  out  with 
differing  conclusions,  but  I  think  all  of 
them  agree,  particularly  now,  in  light 
of  the  word  from  Secretary  Shultz 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  ratify  the  treaty 
or  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  one  point 
for  my  colleagues,  and  that  is  bear  in 
mind  that  the  INF  Treaty  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  equation.  I  ap- 
plaud it.  I  will  enthusiastically  support 
it,  and  the  removal  of  3  percent  of  all 
the  warheads  of  both  sides  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  Eastern  Europe  will  be 
most  welcome,  especially,  in  my  opin- 
ion, by  Western  Europeans.  That  is  a 
foreign  policy  decision  as  well  as  a 
strategic  decision. 

But  having  said  that,  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  the  START  Treaty  is 
far  from  being  completed,  and  that  is 
where  the  ball  game  is.  Just  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  why  interim  re- 
straints are  important,  listen  to  this: 
We  have  added  more  warheads  to  our 
strategic  arsenal  since  the  INF  Treaty 
was  signed  than  we  will  remove  under 
the  INF  Treaty  after  all  this  folderol 
about  the  INF  Treaty  during  the  past 
year. 

So  you  can  see  we  made  some 
progress  in  order  to  stand  still.  If  we 
ratify  that  treaty  next  week,  we  will 
still  have  more  warheads  in  our  arse- 
nal by  a  magnitude  of  400  to  450  than 
we  had  the  day  that  treaty  was  signed. 
That  can  scarcely  be  called  much 
progress  in  arms  control. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me 
to  proceed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2030 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  energy  conservation 
at  Department  of  Defense  installations) 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2030. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.      .  KNKKCY  KKKKiKNCY  INIENTIVK. 

(a)  The  services  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  be  authorized  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  incentives  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving, and  otherwise  making  more  effi- 
cient use  of,  energy  by  the  services. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  program,  the  head 
of  each  service  shall,  by  no  later  than  120 
days  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  imple- 
ment procedures  for  the  identification,  veri- 
fication, accrual,  and  use  of  the  first  year's 
energy  cost  savings  resulting  from  contracts 
entered  into  under  title  VIII  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  as  amended 
in  1986. 

(c)  The  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  payment  of  a  service's  energy  expenses 
that  is  equal  to  the  government's  share  of 
the  first  year's  energy  cost  savings  resulting 
from  contracts  entered  into  under  title  VIII 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  as  amended  in  1986,  shall  be  treated  as 
an  unobligated  balance  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  service  in  the  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  savings  occur  to 
be  used  in  equal  amounts,  until  expended, 
for  the  purposes  of: 

(1)  additional  energy  efficiency  projects 
by  the  service,  and 

(2)  appropriated  Morale.  Welfare  and 
Recreation  purposes  and  minor  construction 
projects  that  enhance  the  quality  of  life  at 
the  installation  at  which  the  savings  are  re- 
alized. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"energy  cost  savings"  means  the  present 
dollar  value  of  the  government's  share  of 
the  first  year's  energy  cost  savings  resulting 
from  contracts  entered  into  under  title  VIII 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Very  briefly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  goes  to  two 
issues.  One,  how  are  we  going  to  fund 
the  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation 
programs  for  our  military  services  and. 
second,  how  are  we  going  to  go  about 
saving  more  energy  in  the  military  so 
that  we  reduce  the  overall  energy 
costs  to  the  military.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  military  today  are 
married.  This  brings  to  us  a  military 
with  a  very  different  set  of  problems. 

Service  men  and  women,  and  their 
families,  have  a  tremendous  need  for 
child  care  services,  libraries,  and  recre- 
ational facilities.  It  is  going  to  be  an 
increasingly  expensive  proposition  to 
the    American    taxpayer    to    provide 


these  services  to  our  troops  in  an  aU- 
volunteer  army. 

Unfortunately,  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation  is  the  kind  of  accoimt  that 
is  first  to  be  cut  under  constrained 
budgets.  So  we  are  going  to  have  a 
funding  problem  on  the  morale,  recre- 
ation, and  related  accounts.  Where  are 
we  going  to  find  money  for  that? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

One  of  the  dilemmas  facing  base 
commanders  at  defense  installations  at 
home  and  abroad  is  finding  ways  to 
improve  the  conditions  for  our  troops 
and  their  families.  In  these  times  of 
fiscal  austerity,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  fund  morale,  welfare, 
and  recreation  accounts  that  meet  the 
needs  of  our  service  men  and  women.  I 
have  heard  this  concern  expressed  by 
commanders  in  Europe  and  at  bases  in 
my  home  State  of  Colorado.  Quite 
simply,  more  needs  to  be  done  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  such  essential  services 
as  libraries,  child  care  centers,  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

In  the  search  for  reliable  means  of 
providing  these  services  to  the  individ- 
uals and  families  who  make  up  the 
armed  services,  we  must  look  for  cre- 
ative sources  of  funding.  One  source  of 
funding  can  be  found  if  we  encourage 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  enter 
into  shared  savings  contracts  that 
reduce  the  Nation's  energy  bill  with- 
out any  capital  investment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Under  the  shared 
savings  format,  an  energy  service  com- 
pany will  install  equipment  for  energy 
improvements  at  a  facility  at  no  initial 
cost.  A  portion  of  the  savings  are  then 
committed  to  the  energy  service  com- 
pany as  compensation  for  its  work. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
today  would  allow  base  commanders  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  savings  they 
achieve  for  appropriated  morale,  wel- 
fare, and  recreation  purposes  and 
minor  construction  projects  that  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  at  military  in- 
stallations. The  remaining  savings 
would  be  kept  within  the  service  for 
further  energy  efficiency  improve- 
ments. 

My  amendment  will  also  reduce  con- 
sumption by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's foremost  energy  user.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  accounts  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  energy  use.  Defense  fa- 
cilities alone  ran  up  a  $2.7  billion 
energy  bill  in  1986.  And  without  the 
steady  improvements  toward  greater 
energy  efficiency  made  in  the  previous 
decade,  the  bill  for  defense  facilities 
could  have  been  much  higher. 

During  the  period  from  1975  to  1985, 
the  Department  of  Defense  achieved 
an  18.3-percent  reduction  in  energy 
used  per  square  foot  at  its  facilities. 
The  Army  surpassed  its  own  ambitious 
goals  and  reduced  energy  consumption 
at  its  facilities  by  22  percent.  The  im- 
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the  kinds  of  issues  that,  as 

Senator  from  Illinois 

out  over  and  over  and  over 

..  but  they  are  enormous- 

.  These  measures  will  help 

infrastructure  of  our  mili- 


Mr.  President,  I  con- 
the    distinguished   Senator 

„ on  his  usual  good  judg- 

cfnnection  with  this  amend- 
amendment  is  also  support- 
Department   of   Defense, 
does   support   the   amend- 

McfcAIN.   Mr.    President,   this 
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Senator  Reid,  as  well.  I  be- 


£  enator 


AMENDMEKT  NO.  203 1 

MdCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
amen<  ment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
imme<  iate  consideration. 


The    PRESIDING 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hecht  and  Mr.  Reid.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2031. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  _    „..,._ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  the  bill:  ,  ^^    „ 

Sec  .  (  ).  Section  114(a)(1)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  is  amended 

by- 
CD  adding  the  phrase  'and  in  subpara- 
graph (I)"  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof;  .    , 

(2)  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  or 
subparagraph  (G); 

(3)  striking  the  period  after  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and"; 

(4)  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (I)  as  fol- 
lows: ,  ^  . 

"(I)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  regard  to  any  site  recommended  under 
this  section,  as  to  whether  and  how  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  repository  at 
such  site  would  jeopardize  the  national  se- 
curity by  reason  of  interference  with  nation- 
al defense  activities,  if  any.  occurring 
nearby." 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides.  It  has  to  do  with  the  possi- 
bility of  the  siting  of  a  nuclear  waste 
repository  near  a  military  base.  I  think 
it  is  an  important  addition,  not  only 
for  the  State  of  Nevada,  but  for  any 
other  place  that  a  repository  may  be 
contemplated  near  a  military  installa- 
tion. I  ask  for  its  approval. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  we  have  before  us 
closely  resembles  a  provision  that 
passed  the  Senate  last  November  on 
the  energy  and  water  appropriations 
bill  as  part  of  the  nuclear  waste  pack- 
age. The  provision,  as  I  understand  it. 
was  also  in  the  reconciliation  bill 
which  was  a  conference  vehicle  for  the 
nuclear  waste  amendments. 

As  I  understand  it.  both  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Nevada  enthu- 
siastically support  the  amendment. 
This  side  supports  the  amendment  and 
we  are  prepared  for  a  vote. 
•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  and 
which  the  Senate  is  ciirrently  consid- 
ering. . 

I  take  second  place  to  no  one  m  this 
body  in  my  support  of  a  strong  nation- 
al defense  for  America,  and  I.  like  all 
Nevadans,  am  proud  of  our  State's 
contribution  to  our  mutual  defense. 

One  of  the  most  important  defense 
installations  in  the  world  is  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  in  southern  Nevada.  The 
pilots  who  train  at  Nellis  comprise  the 
first  line  of  defense  for  the  free  world. 


Nellis  also  is  a  valued  contributor  to 
the  economy  of  southern  Nevada. 

The  importance  of  the  Nellis  mis- 
sion, and  that  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site, 
makes  it  essential  that  we  not  unwit- 
tingly jeopardize  them  as  a  result  of 
some  other  Federal  program.  When 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987  passed  the  Senate  last 
November,  it  contained  an  amendment 
which  I  attached  to  the  bill  which  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  sure  that  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  a  repository  not  jeopardize 
national  security  by  interfering  with 
national  defense  activities  occurring 
nearby.  This  amendment  did  not  turn 
up  in  the  conference  report  on  the  bill, 
so  I  now  find  it  necessary  to  offer  es- 
sentially the  same  provision  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  quite 
clear  that  I  am  opposed  to  a  deep  geo- 
logic repository  in  Nevada  under  any 
conditions,  whether  or  not  a  reposi- 
tory would  harm  Nellis  or  the  weapons 
testing  program  at  the  Nevada  test 
site.  A  repository  would  be  terribly  ex- 
pensive and  has  never  been  proven 
safe  anywhere  in  the  world.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  reprocess  and  recycle 
nuclear  waste,  put  it  right  back  into 
nuclear    reactors    and    burn    it    for 

energy. 

However,  I  recognize  that  the 
present  orientation  of  Congress  is  in 
favor  of  a  repository  program.  I.  there- 
fore, am  offering  this  amendment  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  compound 
an  energy  policy  error  with  a  national 
security  error.  This  amendment  will 
make  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  given  a  strong  voice  in  protect- 
ing the  many  essential  national  de- 
fense activities  that  take  place  in 
southern  Nevada. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  cooperation  of  the  committee 
in  accepting  this  amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    amendment    (No.    2031)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2032 

(Purpose:   To   establish   the   sense   of   the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  restoration  of 
human  rights  in  Poland) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 

for  himself.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 


NuNN   proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2032: 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following: 

SEC.        .    Hl'MAN     RI(;HTS    VIOLATIONS    BY    TlIK 
POLISH  KMilMK. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds: 

(1)  that  the  regime  of  General  Wojciech 
Jaruzelski  has  again  violated  the  most  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  people  of  Poland,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  peaceably  assemble,  the 
right  to  strike,  the  right  to  freely  associate, 
the  right  to  speak  freely,  and  the  right  to 
due  process; 

(2)  that  the  Jaruzelski  regime  has  retaliat- 
ed against  the  justified,  peaceful  protests  of 
workers  at  Nowa  Huta  through  the  use  of 
violent  force; 

(3)  that  the  Jaruzelski  regime  has  sen- 
tenced human  r<ghts  activist  Bogdan  Lis  to 
three  months  imprisonment  for  his  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
Polish  workers,  and  has  in  addition  sen- 
tenced Janusz  Onyszkiewicz.  Czeslaw 
Nowak,  Tadeusz  Pikurski,  Halina  Lopek. 
Stefan  Malecki,  Janusz  Dura,  Adam  Jedra- 
siak,  Stanislaw  Strzepek.  Edward  Banasz- 
kiewicz.  Julian  Gasior.  Bogdan  Kowalewski, 
Lech  Matiaszkiewicz,  and  Robert  Pawlik  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  one 
month  to  three  months  in  duration: 

(4)  that  a  number  of  other  persons  have 
been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  politi- 
cally related  offerjses; 

(5)  that  several  hundred  workers  havie 
been  temporarily  detained; 

(6)  that  the  Jaruzelski  regime  refuses  to 
take  steps,  which  would  guarantee  the 
Polish  peoples'  right  to  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  country's  economy,  and 
would  accept  the  principle  of  pluralism  in 
the  country's  national  life. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  it  condemns  the  actions  of  the  Jaru- 
zelski regime  to  violate  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  people  of  Poland;  and 

(2)  any  improvement  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland  must  be  predi- 
cated on  a  fundamental  improvement  in 
human  rights  in  Poland,  including  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners,  the  rights  of  in- 
dependent trade  unions  to  organize,  and 
steps  toward  genuine  national  reconciliation 
and  dialogue. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  sponsored  by  myself, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Bond;  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Nunn;  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  restoration  of  human 
rights  in  Poland. 

At  2  a.m.  last  Thursday,  four  van 
loads  of  Polish  security  forces  stormed 
the  Lenin  steel  mill  to  break  up  a  9- 
day  strike.  They  hurled  stun  grenades 
as  they  charged  into  the  mill.  About 
40  people  were  arrested,  including  13 
members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Strike  Com- 


mittee that  had  led  the  strike  of  up  to 
17,000  workers.  Baton- wielding  police 
proceeded  to  brutally  beat  the  strik- 
ers. Opposition  spokesmen  reported 
that  at  least  32  people  required  treat- 
ment, including  a  man  with  two 
broken  legs. 

This  resolution  condemns  the  use  of 
violent  force  against  the  striking 
Polish  workers,  and  the  violation  of 
the  most  fundamental  human  rights 
of  the  people  of  Poland.  Further,  it  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
any  improvement  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland  must  be 
predicated  on  a  fundamental  improve- 
ment in  human  rights  in  Poland,  in- 
cluding the  release  of  political  prison- 
ers, the  rights  of  trade  unions  to  orga- 
nize, and  steps  toward  genuine  nation- 
al reconciliation  and  dialog. 

Following  steep  official  price  in- 
creases ranging  from  40  percent  for 
food  to  200  percent  for  heating  materi- 
als, a  strike  broke  out  April  26  at  the 
Lenin  steel  mill. 

The  strikers  initially  demanded  a 
doubling  of  the  pay  increase  recently 
given  by  the  government  to  all  state 
workers  to  offset  the  stiff  price  in- 
creases. Moreover,  they  called  for  es- 
tablishing a  special  bociy  to  guarantee 
that  any  agreement  made  with  the 
government  is  implemented.  Soon,  the 
strike  organizers  expanded  their  de- 
mands to  include  the  legalization  of 
Solidarity;  the  reinstatement  of  fired 
union  activists;  and  the  release  of  all 
political  prisoners. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  rights  of 
these  workers  to  hold  this  justified 
and  peaceful  protest,  the  Jaruzelski 
regime  brutally  retaliated  with  violent 
force.  We  must  condemn  this  action  as 
a  direct  violation  of  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  these  workers  and 
the  people  of  Poland. 

Last  October  General  Jaruzelski  an- 
nounced a  program  for  the  "second 
stage"  of  economic  reform.  The  pro- 
gram was  supposed  to  make  state  com- 
panies more  independent  and  force 
them  to  compete  in  the  market.  In  ad- 
dition, the  reform  was  to  expand  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  Poland.  However, 
the  government  has  done  little  other 
than  sharply  raising  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  the  Jaruzelski 
regime  was  developing  this  economic 
program,  they  made  statements  which 
appeared  to  recognize  the  need  for  in- 
creased democratization  of  Poland  in 
order  to  gather  broad  popular  support 
for  their  economic  reform  program. 
However,  the  government  has  not 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  involve 
the  Polish  people  in  the  management 
of  the  country's  economy,  and  to 
accept  the  principle  of  pluralism  in 
the  country's  national  life. 

The  necessity  of  these  democratizing 
steps  has  been  dramatically  under- 
scored by  the  recent  strikes.  The 
United  States  has  been  exploring  ways 


to  help  Poland  achieve  effective  eco- 
nomic reform.  However.  United  States 
assistance  is  only  possible  if  the  eco- 
nomic reform  program  has  the  popu- 
lar support  of  a  broad  spectnun  of 
Polish  society.  To  earn  this  wide- 
spread support,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment must  respect  the  human  rights 
of  all  of  its  citizens,  and  seek  dialog 
and  national  reconciliation  with  all 
elements  of  Polish  society,  including 
the  solidarity  trade  union. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  send  a  clear  signal  to 
the  Government  of  Poland  that  the 
United  States  Senate  condemns  the 
use  of  force  to  break  the  strike  at  the 
Lenin  steel  mill,  and  predicates  any 
improvement  in  the  relations  between 
our  nations  on  the  fundamental  im- 
provement in  human  rights  in  Poland. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois in  offering  this  amendment  to  the 
Defense  authorization  bill. 

We  all  have  been  concerned  over  the 
past  few  weeks  as  we  have  watched 
the  reports  on  television  and  read  in 
the  paper  of  the  Polish  Government's 
brutal  efforts  to  prevent  Polish  work- 
ers from  achieving  their  basic  rights. 

In  a  disturbing  repeat  of  the  scenes 
we  remember  from  1980  and  1981,  last 
week  we  saw  Polish  storm  troopers 
sweep  into  the  Lenin  steel  mill  in 
Nowa  Huta— firing  percussion  gre- 
nades, and  clubing  ancl  arresting  strik- 
ers. According  to  Father  Tadeusz  Za- 
leski,  a  pro-Solidarity  priest  who  is 
quoted  in  Time  magazine  this  week, 
the  strikers  "were  chased  all  over  the 
hall  and  beaten  with  truncheons." 

Then  on  Monday,  other  strikers,  led 
by  Lech  Walesa,  at  the  Gdansk  ship- 
yard were  forced  to  abandon  their 
strike  and  give  in  on  their  demand 
that  the  government  recognize  the 
Solidarity  trade  union. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  that  the  Jaruzelski  regime,  de- 
spite almost  a  decade  of  pressure,  con- 
tinues to  refuse  to  recognize  Solidari- 
ty, and  continues  to  refuse  to  grant 
workers  basic  human  rights.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  workers  do  not  have  the 
right  to  speak  freely  or  to  associate 
freely  or  to  strike.  However,  it  is  abso- 
lutely unacceptable  that  they  are 
beaten  and  jailed  for  attempting  to  ex- 
cercise  these  fundamental  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  Poles  are  a  coura- 
geous and  spririted  people.  Time  after 
time  throughout  history  we  have  seen 
them  rise  up  against  incredible  odds  to 
fight  for  their  right  to  live  freely. 

Last  month  I  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting Poland  and  meeting  with  many 
Poles.  Their  desire  for  freedom— for 
basic  economic  and  human  rights— was 
clear.  Despite  a  general  assumption 
that  the  Communist  government  was 
capable  of  electronic  survellance  over 
our  conversations  in  hotel  rooms, 
churches,  and  private  homes,  we  found 
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Mr.    President,    this 
objection  to  the  amend- 
support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
amendment.    We    have 
critical  juncture  in  United 
relations.  The  Govem- 
I^oland  is  reaching  out  for 
economic  assistance  to 
sagging  economy.  But  the 
f  oland's  economic  woes  does 
pally  with  the  West.  The 
in   the   relationship   be- 
Polish  Government  and  the 
Before  Poland  reaches 
West  for  economic  assist- 
njust  reach  out  to  its  own 
as  long  as  the  Govem- 
P^land  refuses  to  enter  into  a 
with  the  Polish   people, 
of  the  United  States  cannot 
to  Poland. 
Poland  over  the  last  few 
_.  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
yet  prepared  to  enter  into 
The  strikes  that 
Poland  in  the  last  2 

a   seething    discontent 

decrepit  Polish  economy  and 
absence  of  political  free- 
Polish       Government 
.„  of  these  strikes  with  vio- 
Such  tactics  will  only  fiu-- 
the  country  at  a  time  when 
to  put  the  Polish  econo- 
is  through  national  recon- 
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process  of  national  reconciliation 
within  Poland.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2032)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2033 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   Illinois   [Mr.   Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2033. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  Not  later  than  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Air 
Force  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
outlining  hU  plans  for  establishing,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  competition  in 
the  development  and  production  of  compo- 
nents for  the  Advance  Tactical  Reconnais- 
sance System. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
vance tactical  air  reconnaissance 
system  [ATARS]  is  to  upgrade  our 
tactical  reconnaissance  capabilities. 
ATARS  will  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  on  a  variety  of  air- 
craft—the RF-4,  the  F-16.  the  F-14, 
and  unmanned  vehicles. 

The  ATARS  Program  will  eliminate 
film  cameras  and  introduce  new  recon- 
naissance technology  which  includes 
electro-optical  sensors. 

My  amendment  simply  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  report  to 
Congress  within  90  days  on  the  Air 
Force's  plan  to  develop  and  qualify  a 
second  production  source  so  that  there 
will  be  competition  throughout  the 
entire  progiam. 

The  ATARS  Program  will  revolu- 
tionize the  tactical  reconnaissance  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  tactical  reconnaissance 
industrial  base  of  the  United  States 
that  this  not  be  a  sole-source  program. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no    objection,    and    we    support    the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  there  is  no  further  debate. 
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(No.     2033)    was 


the   question 
amendment. 

The    amendment 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDORE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  just  a  moment,  let  me  say  at  this 
point  in  time,  we  will  go  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington, 
Senator  Adams,  who  will  have  an 
amendment  on  war  powers.  The  agree- 
ment is  for  2  hours,  evenly  divided. 
That  means  a  vote  will  take  place 
about  roughly  at  10  after  7. 

May  I  say  that,  beyond  that,  I  had 
suggested  there  would  be  other  busi- 
ness on  Senator  Kennedy's  aircraft 
carrier  amendment  tonight.  That  is 
not  correct.  That  business  will  take 
place  tomorrow  morning,  instead.  But 
there  will  be  other  votes  tonight. 

The  majority  leader  will  later  an- 
nounce that  we  will  come  in  at  9  in  the 
morning.  I  believe  that  I  am  privileged 
to  say  that  he  will  suggest  there  will 
be  a  half  an  hour  of  morning  business. 
We  will  take  up  Senator  Kennedy's 
aircraft  carrier  amendment  at  9:30. 
with  l'/2  hours,  evenly  divided.  So 
there  will  be  a  vote  about  11  a.m.  in 
the  morning  on  that  aircraft  carrier 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  believe  Sen- 
ator Adams  is  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  his  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2034 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  express  a  congres- 
sional policy  on  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  and  for 
other  purposes) 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Fowler).    The    amendment    will    be 

St£Lt>6d. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Washington     [Mr. 
Adams)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2034. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC-  924   H1.AN  K()R  USE  OK  UNITED  STATES  ARMED 
FORCES  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings  and  Policy 
ON  THE  Iran-Iraq  War.-(I)  The  Congress 
finds  that  the  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
will  not  end  until  the  Iran-Iraq  war  is  termi- 
nated and  that  thus  far  the  United  States 
has  not  made  the  termination  of  the  Iran- 


Iraq  war  the  top  priority  of  United  States 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(A)  the  United  States  should  aggressively 
pursue  initiatives  to  end  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
including  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  ef- 
forts; 

(B)  the  United  States  in  seeking  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  should  not  take  sides  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  conflict,  but  rather  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  remain 
impartial: 

(C)  the  United  States  must  pursue  diplo- 
matic efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  pri- 
mary tool  to  end  the  Iran-Iraq  war  instead 
of  using  the  convoying  and  escorting  of 
ships  or  the  common  defense  of  such  ships 
to  achieve  such  objectives: 

(D)  in  recognition  of  our  legitimate  securi- 
ty interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary presence  there  as  it  has  for  nearly 
forty  years: 

(E)  United  States  forces  performed  with 
great  courage  and  professional  skill  during 
the  recent  hostilities  triggered  by  the 
mining  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Iran;  and 

(F)  notwithstanding  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  United  States  Forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  our  current  policy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  principally  a  unilateral  policy 
whereas  the  United  States  should  more  vig- 
orously pursue  efforts  to  establish  multina- 
tional cooperation. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Funds  To  Carry 
Out  Policy.— (1)  Beginning  thirty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to— 

(A)  escort  or  convoy  commercial  vessels 
registered  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  but  formerly  owned  by  Kuwait  or 
Kuwaiti  nationals;  or 

(B)  defend  commercial  vessels  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  registered  under  the  flags  of  other 
nations. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if. 
within  15  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
plan  required  under  subsection  (c),  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  enact  a  joint  resolution  of  dis- 
approval pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and 
(e). 

(c)  Plan.— Not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report,  in  classified  and  unclassified  form, 
setting  forth  a  plan  for  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  part  of  a  multinational 
force.  The  plan  shall  identify— 

(1)  the  goals  and  objectives  of  United 
States  military  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf; 

(2)  the  anticipated  length  of  deployment 
for  United  States  Forces  and  estimated  costs 
for  such  deployment,  together  with  a  discus- 
sion of  how  such  costs  will  be  covered 
during  fiscal  year  1989; 

(3)  the  rules  of  engagement  for  such 
forces  while  they  are  participating  in  this 
multinational  effort; 

(4)  the  specific  responsibilities  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
well  as  specific  responsibilities  of  other  na- 
tions with  a  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and 

(5)  the  multilateral  and  bilateral  diplo- 
matic efforts  which  are  planned  in  order  to 
press  for  an  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

(d)  Implementation  of  Plan.— (1)(A)  The 
plan  described  in  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
deemed  approved  by  the  Congress  if  the 
Congress  hsis  not  enacted  a  joint  resolution 
disapproving  the  use  of  such  forces  under 


such  plan  by  15  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Congress  of  the  plan  described  in  subsection 
(c). 

(B)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  under  any  provision  of  law  may 
only  be  used  consistent  with,  and  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  goals,  guidelines,  or  activities 
of  the  plan  deemed  to  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  enactment  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  disapproval  under  paragraph 
(1),  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  under  any  provision  of  law  may 
only  be  available  for  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
carry  out  the  activities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  if: 

(A)  the  President  has  resubmitted  to  the 
Congress,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, a  report  setting  forth  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  which  has  been  re- 
vised in  consultation  with  the  Congress; 

(B)  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  joint  reso- 
lution approving  the  use  of  funds  under  the 
revised  plan;  and 

(C)  the  funds  are  only  used  consistent 
with,  and  not  in  violation  of  the  goals, 
guidelines,  or  activities  specified  in  the  re- 
vised plan. 

(e)  Congressional  Priority  Proce- 
dures.—A  joint  resolution— 

(1)  which  is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  or  subsection  (d),  and 

(2)  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of  Con- 
gress after  receipt  by  that  House  of  a  report 
described  in  the  respective  paragraph  shall 
be  considered  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(7)  of  section  8066(c)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  98-473),  except  that— 

(A)  such  joint  resolution  shall  be  referred, 
in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  and 

(B)  for  purposes  of  a  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)(1),  a  committee 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  such  a  joint  resolution,  at  the  end 
of  5  calendar  days  after  its  introduction  if 
that  committee  has  not  reported  such  joint 
resolution  (or  an  identical  joint  resolution) 
by  that  date. 

(f)  Specific  Budget  Requests.- Notwith- 
standing subsection  (d),  beginning  with  the 
first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  use  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
a  fiscal  year  unless  the  President  specifical- 
ly requests  such  funds  in  a  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  Congress  enacts  an  appropriation  Act 
specifically  providing  such  funds. 

(g)  Consultation  Requirement.— When- 
ever the  President  seeks  to  change  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  shall 
consult  with  the  Congress  before  making 
any  alteration  in  the  plan  being  implement- 
ed under  this  section. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
a  year  now,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  en- 
gaged with  distinction,  honor,  and 
bravery  in  activities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  which  have  placed  our  forces  at 
risk  and  at  no  time  during  that  period, 
Mr.  President,  has  the  Congress  ever 
authorized  those  activities  or  provided 
a  single  penny  in  funds  specifically  ap- 


propriated for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing them  out. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  Senators 
who  are  within  range  of  my  voice,  I 
say  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  UJS.  Senate  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  marshaling  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  and  for  v}pro- 
priating  funds  when  we  are  engaged  in 
hostilities. 

This  might  not  appear  to  be.  or  be 
appropriate.  Mr.  President,  for  a  short 
rescue  operation  or  for  a  48-hour 
period.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  period  of  hostilities  and 
major  naval  engagement  for  now  a 
period  that  has  been  over  a  year.  The 
Congress  has  never  been  asked  to  au- 
thorize or  appropriate  funds. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  today  on 
a  bill  which  is  a  bill  to  authorize  funds 
and.  to  a  degree  policy,  for  the  use  of 
the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  I  am  here  with 
this  amendment.  Mr.  President. 

Given  the  msignitude  of  our  commit- 
ment and  the  risks  associated  with  our 
policy  to  the  lives  of  our  men  and  to 
the  resources  of  the  Nation,  I  think 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  involved  in 
this  process. 

From  time  to  time  a  number  of  us 
have  tried  to  generate  a  debate  about 
our  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Last 
year,  using  the  procedures  established 
by  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  we  at- 
tempted to  debate  the  policy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Not  day-to-day  micro- 
management,  Mr.  President;  not 
trying  to  tell  commanders  in  the  field 
what  to  do.  But,  Mr.  President,  to  deal 
with  the  major  military  and  foreign 
policy  commitment  of  the  United 
States  which  is  a  shared  power,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  that  effort  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Debate  focused  more  on  the 
process,  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  being  prop- 
erly use,  than  it  did  on  the  policy.  The 
policy  debate  never  took  place. 

Despite  the  problems  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  as  a  procedure,  I 
am  ready  to  repeat  that  effort  again 
this  year.  Mr.  President,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  requires  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  come  to  the  Congress 
whenever  our  troops  are  in  imminent 
hostilities.  It  gives  a  48-hour  period  for 
immediate  action.  It  sets  up  a  very  de- 
tailed procedure  for  review.  And  I 
have  filed  a  resolution  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  debate  that  at  an  appropriate 
time.  But  the  amendment  that  I  offer 
today,  Mr.  President,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  It 
is  a  pure  policy  amendment,  relevant 
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pray  to  God,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
least  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  talk  to  him  about  this 
and  that  he,  in  turn,  would  begin  to 
say  to  all  of  us  what  the  policy  is, 
what  the  policy  is  going  to  be,  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost,  where  it  fits; 
and  that  we  begin  to  be  part  of  taking 
on  our  constitutional  responsibilities. 

The  plain  truth  is  the  Congress  has 
the  ability;  it  has  the  responsibility 
through  the  authorization  process 
which  we  are  conducting  right  now 
and  the  appropriations  process  which 
we  will  conduct,  to  pass  judgment  on 
that  policy.  And  we  pass  judgment  on 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  authori- 
zation and  by  appropriation  every  day 
of  the  year. 

We  have  not  done  that  with  one  of 
the  most  important  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  in  the  world 
today,  which  is  a  facing  off  of  what 
will  happen  in  the  Middle  East,  both 
with  fundamentalism,  with  the  states 
that  are  there  that  supply  oil.  with 
our  allies  that  are  there;  we  just  have 
not  done  it. 

In  fact,  as  I  studied  the  committee 
report  on  this  legislation.  I  have  got  to 
admit  my  deep  disappointment,  there 
was  just  a  passing  reference  to  our 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  administration  has.  in  essence, 
hidden  the  costs  of  this  operation  by 
simply  stealing  money  to  pay  for  it 
from  the  operations  and  maintenance 
accounts.  And  I  hope  that  our  other 
members  on  this  committee  and  other 
committees  will  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Vietnam 
war  we  went  for  almost  3  years  before 
we  ever  found  out  how  much  it  was 
costing  us.  We  stole  from  the  other  ac- 
counts until  we  got  to  a  point  where 
we  really  had  to  start  appropriating 
money. 

Rather  than  having  a  direct  and 
open  request  for  congressional  sup- 
port, we  would  not  let  that  happen  in 
an  area  like  SDI  or  the  weapons  we 
buy,  and  we  should  not  have  that 
happen  here  either. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area.  The  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  service- 
men stationed  in  the  gulf  deserve  to 
know  where  the  Congress  stands. 

I  have  a  feeling.  Mr.  President,  we 
probably  are  in  support  of  a  major 
part  of  that  policy.  Why  do  we  not 
vote  on  it?  Why  do  we  not  come  to 
that  conclusion?  This  Member  will 
accept  what  a  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  does.  I  have  always  said  that. 
But  the  Congress  deserves,  is  required, 
and  the  Constitution  states  that  we 
have  a  role  in  this,  particularly  in  a 
policy  as  important  and  as  dangerous 
as  the  one  we  are  following  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  My  amendment,  which  I 
placed  on  every  desk  in  this  Senate 
and  which  I  have  commiuiicated  to 
every  Member  who  has  any  interest,  is 
an  attempt  to  put  the  Congress  on 


record  and  to  give  the  administration 
formal  direction  from  the  Congress  as 
an  institution,  not  as  an  individual 
Congressman  or  individual  Senator, 
but  as  an  institution  relative  to  the 
policy  that  we  want  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  money  for. 

So  a  part  of  what  I  am  attempting  to 
do  here  is  deal  with  the  process  ques- 
tion, the  process  by  which  the  Con- 
gress gets  involved  in  shaping  broad 
policy  directing  the  use  of  military 
force.  I  am  advocating  a  specific  policy 
in  this  amendment. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  what  I  have  suggested 
is  the  only  option.  It  is  a  policy  that  I 
prefer. 

Accordingly,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
fill  the  amendment  tree  or  prevent 
others  from  offering  amendments. 
Indeed,  I  welcome  amendments  and 
suggestions  from  my  colleagues.  This 
is  a  matter  that  must  be  addressed  by 
the  Congress  as  an  institution  and  not 
dictated  by  any  single  Senator 
through  some  set  of  parliamentary 
tactics. 

I  begin  with  this  assumption:  The 
threat  to  international  shipping  in  the 
gulf  does  not  exist  in  isolation.  It  is  a 
part  and  a  parcel  of  the  ongoing  war 
between  Iran  and  Iraq.  There  is  no 
way  the  gulf  can  be  made  secure  as 
long  as  that  war  goes  on. 

Our  announced  goal  of  protecting 
freedom  of  the  seas  may  be  achieved 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  but  as  long  as 
that  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  con- 
tinues, the  right  of  free  passage 
through  the  gulf  will  not  be  secure.  I 
address  that  in  the  amendment  as 
being  a  priority  of  U.S.  policy. 

While  I  agree  we  need  to  provide 
protection  for  ships,  hopefully  in  coop- 
eration with  other  nations,  that 
simply  is  not  enough  to  achieve  our 
goals.  There  has  to  be  an  increased 
emphasis  on  multilateral  and  bilateral 
efforts  to  resolve  the  conflict.  In  my 
view,  however,  current  policy  works 
against  such  efforts  by  overtly  provid- 
ing protection  to  an  ally  of  only  one  of 
the  combatants.  We  have  tilted  toward 
Iraq. 

While  there  may  be  reasons  for  this 
tilt,  the  consequences  are  twofold: 
First,  we  violate  our  announced  policy 
of  neutrality.  We  have  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality. Our  strategy  and  the  things  we 
do  should  meet  that  goal,  or  we  will 
further  reduce  our  credibility  in  the 
region. 

Second,  as  long  as  we  are  viewed  as 
partisan,  our  ability  to  exert  diplomat- 
ic pressure  in  the  region  is  decreased. 
Given  these  considerations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  amendment  begins  with  a 
statement  of  policy  emphasizing  the 
need  for  diplomatic  initiatives  and  af- 
firming America's  neutrality  in  the 
region. 

With  that  policy  in  mind,  the 
amendment  directs  the  President  to 


work  with  other  nations  to  develop  a 
plan  for  a  multinational  force  in 
which  each  nation  accepts  specific  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities  for  pro- 
viding protection  to  all  vessels  of  non- 
belligerent states  in  the  gulf. 

In  the  context  of  such  a  multina- 
tional force,  the  United  States  would 
be  free  to  continue  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  Kuwaiti  reflagged  vessels,  as 
well  as  to  other  nonbelligerent  ship- 
ping. 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  direct 
the  President  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  complete  description  of  the 
plan  developed  relative  to  our  oper- 
ations as  part  of  a  multinational  force. 
Everybody  else  knows  it.  We  are  not 
there;  we  are  doing  it;  we  are  imple- 
menting something.  Why  not  tell  the 
Senate?  Why  not  tell  the  House? 
Bring  the  Congress  in  and  let  us  go  to 
it  as  a  nation. 

The  description  of  our  plan  would 
spell  out  our  goals  and  our  objectives; 
the  length  and  cost  of  our  employ- 
ment, because  at  some  point  we  have 
to  know  that  and  at  some  point  this 
committee  must  authorize  it  and  those 
committees  in  the  U.S.  Senate  must 
appropriate  the  money  for  it;  our  rules 
of  engagement  governing  our  forces, 
the  responsibilities  of  each  member  of 
the  multinational  force  and  the  multi- 
national and  bilateral  diplomatic  ef- 
forts, which  are  being  undertaken  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

The  plan  spelling  out  our  policy 
would  deem  to  be  approved  if  the  Con- 
gress had  not  adopted  under  expedited 
procedures  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
15  days  after  receipt. 

Mr.  President.  I  tilt  this  amendment 
in  support  of  the  President's  policy.  In 
other  words,  the  Congress,  the  Senate, 
we  must  say  that  this  plan  is  no  good 
if  we  ever  can  find  out  what  the  plan 
is. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  presimiption  this  offers 
the  President.  It  would  constitute  a 
burden  on  any  of  us  who  would  object 
to  the  President's  proposal,  rather 
than  a  burden  on  those  who  favor  it. 

I  indicate  in  this  disapproval  provi- 
sion an  indication  of  the  fact  that  I 
recognize  we  operate  in  a  government 
of  shared  power.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  usurp  the  powers  or  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  President.  I  am  simply  in- 
sisting that  the  Congress  protect  its 
own  powers  and  prerogatives  and, 
frankly,  I  am  surprised,  returning  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  after  many  years  and 
after  being  in  the  House,  it  used  to  be 
that  other  parties  protected  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  against 
I*residents  who  they  felt  were  exceed- 
ing those  powers. 

In  this  amendment,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  was  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  still  does  not  mean  that  the 
President  is  not  a  person  viewed  as 
having  certain  defined  and  inalienable 
constitutional  powers.  He  would  have 


30  days  to  submit  a  revised  plan  that 
would  need  to  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, again,  under  expedited  proce- 
dures before  it  could  go  into  effect. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  addresses  the 
immediate  need  to  develop  a  congres- 
sionally  authorized  policy. 

There  are  just  two  other  features  in 
the  amendment.  First,  and  I  would 
think  that  the  committee  would  Insist 
upon  this  and  I  hope  in  any  event  they 
will  insist  upon  this,  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent in  future  fiscal  years  submit  a 
specific  budget  request  for  the  funds 
needed  to  support  our  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from? 
All  of  us  who  have  served  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  know  that  it  is  not  just 
coming  like  manna  from  heaven.  It  is 
being  taken  from  other  accounts.  It  is 
my  understanding— and  again.  I  hope 
we  have  a  policy  debate  on  this  and 
somebody  tells  us  how  much  money  is 
being  spent  every  month.  It  has  to  be 
$20  million  to  $30  million,  which  is  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
which  is  coming  out  of  something.  We 
have  been  arguing  about  much  smaller 
things  than  that.  There  is  not  any 
reason  to  keep  the  costs  of  this  oper- 
ation secret  or  hidden  in  this  budget. 
We  ought  to  know  what  the  program 
costs.  The  President  ought  to  tell  us. 

The  second  thing  the  amendment 
does  is  it  says  to  the  President,  consult 
with  the  Congress  prior  to  making  any 
changes  in  the  goaJs  and  objectives  of 
American  policies  as  articulated  in  a 
plan  that  you  sent  up  to  the  Congress 
and  which  we  have  accepted. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  essence 
of  this  amendment. 

Let  me  explain  what  this  amend- 
ment is  not  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
floor  so  my  colleague  can  answer  some 
of  my  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  a  number 
of  times  I  recognize  our  right  to  be  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  recognize  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  region.  I  do  not 
want  to  withdraw  our  forces.  This 
amendment  does  not  require  that. 
What  it  requires  is  that  Congress  t>e 
involved  in  developing  the  policy  gov- 
erning the  use  of  force  in  the  region. 
The  amendment  does  not  eliminate  es- 
corting and  conveying  of  Kuwaiti  ves- 
sels, even  though  I  think  the  decision 
to  reflag  was  a  mistake  and  a  major 
error.  We  have  made  that  decision.  We 
have  to  live  with  it.  What  it  allows  is 
continuation  of  that  policy  but  it  has 
to  take  place  as  part  of  a  multination- 
al effort  to  protect  all  nonbelligerent 
shipping. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  other 
things  to  say,  but  I  want  those  present 
and  those  who  may  be  listening  to 
know  this  is  not  related  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Excuse  me.  Mr. 
President.  I  did  not  understand  one 
word.  It  is  or  it  is  not? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  straight 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  say  that  we 
should  authorize  and  that  we  should 
appropriate  money.  It  is  not  a  war 
powers  resolution.  It  uses  the  power  of 
the  purse,  the  power  of  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  process  to  es- 
tablish policy  guidelines.  It  is  not  ml- 
cromanagement.  I  am  not  telling  the 
President  what  ships  to  send.  All  I  am 
asking  the  President  to  do  is  to  use 
those  ships  to  achieve  what  we  togeth- 
er determine  is  our  national  policy.  I 
am  not  trying  to  tell  him  what  tactics 
to  use  or  second  guess  commanders  or 
go  to  the  Pentagon.  I  just  want  to 
make  an  educated  guess,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  addition- 
al things  I  would  like  to  say,  but  I  very 
much  want  others  to  engage  in  this 
debate  and  I  will  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time.  I  hope  I  will  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this,  but  I  would 
like  my  very  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Virginia,  Senator  Warner,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  some 
of  the  things  I  have  said. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spect my  colleague  and  I  return  to  him 
his  kind  remarks  of  me.  for  we  have 
worked  together  on  this  issue  many 
times  and  debated  it  many  times  on 
the  floor.  First.  I  believe,  although  he 
says  otherwise,  that  this  is  an  attempt 
to  have  a  war  powers  framework  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  the  giilf .  and  I  think 
that  cannot  be  handled  in  2  hours' 
time. 

It  would  set  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  next  military  action,  and 
the  next  military  action,  until  such 
time  as  the  Congress  lives  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility to  strengthen  the  War 
Powers  Act.  I  know  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him,  as  have  other  Sena- 
tors, is  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  War 
Powers  Act  to  determine  how  the  Con- 
gress can  correct  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  a  manner  to  strike  a  proper 
balance  between  the  role  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  executive  branch  in 
the  conduct  of  the  military  operations 
of  our  Nation. 

So  it  would  not  be  in  our  interest  to 
try  to  adopt  this  amendment  today  be- 
cause it  would  set  down  a  precedent 
which  again  would  send  a  confusing 
signal  to  our  allies  and  others  and. 
indeed,  to  the  enemy  that  once  again 
the  Congress  is  indecisive  on  how  it 
wants  to  proceed  on  the  issue  of  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  refer- 
ence to  the  consultations  that  have 
taken  place  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  most  recent 
actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  partici- 
pated in  one  or  more  of  those  meet- 
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Senator  for  including  in 
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Virginia,  when  we  have  authorized 
$500  million  for  this  and  $300  million 
for  that  and  argued  about  whether  we 
could  transfer  some  funds  from  one 
system  to  another. 

We  have  a  whole  series  of  ships  that 
have  been  holed  which  have  to  be  re- 
paired. We  are  going  to  have  some 
more  holed  over  there  probably  that 
have  to  be  repaired.  We  are  running 
them  in  and  out  of  the  gulf,  have  a 
very  high  rate  of  activity,  and  all  of 
this  is  costing  money. 

I  want  to  know,  is  the  Senator 
saying  we  should  not  appropriate  and 
be  asked  to  appropriate  money  specifi- 
cally to  carry  out  the  operation? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  I  think  it  would  be  ill-advised 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  single  out  any  particular  military 
operation  and  say  we  are  going  to  an 
annual  basis  to  fund  or  not  fund  that 
operation.  It  places  the  authority  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  difficulty 
in  prosecuting  whatever  force  struc- 
ture we  have  there  in  the  course  of 
the  national  interests  of  this  country. 
We  annually  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  overall  Armed  Forces.  That 
goes  into  a  common  pot  from  which  a 
President  can  draw  such  funds  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  prosecute  a  mili- 
tary action  which  he  in  turn  deems 
necessary.  If  the  Congress  wants  to 
adopt  it.  we  can  come  in  and  say 
henceforth  from  this  day  not  one 
penny  of  that  common  pot  should  be 
expended  for  this  military  operation. 
We  always  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Do  we  not  do  that? 
Have  we  not  just  done  that  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  operation,  whether  the 
Senator  agrees  or  not? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  not  a  mili- 
tary operation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Do  we  not  use  any  of 
this  money  for  this  purpose?  That  is 
what  this  committee  spends  its  time 
doing  and  what  we  all  vote  for  or  do 
not  vote  for.  Is  it  not?  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  reach.  I  have  been  told 
repeatedly  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
you  have  to  use  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  control  what  a  President  does  with 
the  military.  That  is  the  way  the  coun- 
try was  set  up.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  Is  that  not  the  way  we 
should  go  about  it? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  it  is 
drawn,  the  Congress  could,  by  virtue 
of  inaction,  jeopardize  the  policy  in 
the  way  it  is  drawn.  But  I  have  made 
my  point.  I  think  it  is  most  ill-advised 
that  we  put  down  in  law  any  inhibition 
on  a  President  to  conduct  a  military 
operation  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  have  made  my  case  specifically. 
This  refers  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  What  if  we  had  another 
military  operation  here  or  there?  We 
would  have  to  go  on  each  one  on  an 
annual  basis  and  look  at  each  one  indi- 


vidually. I  think  that  would  be  ill-ad- 
vised. 

I  have  agreed  to  share  my  time  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
hear  from  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  reserve  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  McCain,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  the  impor- 
tant discussion  that  was  just  held  be- 
tween my  two  friends,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  my  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Warner.  We  do  not  fund  our  oper- 
ations throughout  the  world  individ- 
ually. The  Army  brigade  in  Berlin  does 
not  have  specific  funds  earmarked  for 
it.  We  do  not  earmark  specific  funds 
for  our  troops  in  Korea  although  they 
are  very  near  a  battle  situation.  Our 
7th  Fleet  does  not  have  specific  funds 
earmarked  for  it,  although  the  7th 
Fleet  was  involved  in  the  Mayaguez 
operation.  We  do  not  earmark  specific 
funds  for  any  other  contingency.  As 
has  been  pointed  out.  however,  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  decides 
that  it  does  not  want  a  certain  oper- 
ation carried  out  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  it  can  and  has,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  operations  in  Vietnam  and  Cambo- 
dia, cut  off  all  further  funding.  That  is 
the  proper  option  open  to  Congress, 
not  earmarking  specific  money  for  spe- 
cific operations. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  that  not  what  this 
amendment  does,  limit  funds  for  par- 
ticular operations  and,  therefore,  if  it 
fits  within  that  category,  and  I  think— 
I  do  not  want  to  state  this  as  a  fact  be- 
cause I  have  not  gone  back  through 
each  one  of  the  cases.  This  is  institu- 
tional knowledge  on  my  part— that  in 
each  of  the  operations  after  World 
War  II,  whether  it  was  Korea,  Viet- 
nam, elsewhere,  we  ended  up  having  to 
appropriate  moneys  for  specific  oper- 
ations there  because  we  were  involved 
in  combat  and  hostilities.  I  particular- 
ly remember  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Vietnam  situation 
had  to  come  up  and  ask  for  a  special 
tax  to  pay  for  it. 

So  I  am  asking  that  as  a  question.  I 
know  how  O&M  accounts  work  over- 
all. But  the  OifeM  accounts  are  also  di- 
vided into  line  items  which  the  Sena- 
tor who  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  knows 
that  in  those  line  items,  you  are  re- 
placing vehicles  that  are  lost  due  to 
combat,  and  you  are  replacing  certain 
items.  We  increase  the  size  of  our  com- 
mitment in  Berlin.  You  are  informed 
of  it.  the  line  item  comes  in,  you  oper- 
ate either  doing  it  or  not  doing  it,  and 
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that  is  what  the  Persian  Gulf  is  only  it 
is  more  dangerous. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  answering 
me  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  the 
way  we  go  at  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Let  me  say  my  col- 
league is  correct  in  that,  if  additional 
funds  are  needed  for  a  specific  purpose 
such  as  during  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
the  administration  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient moneys,  it  could  come  in  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  in  order 
to  carry  out  what  it  thought  was  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  conduct  of  that 
war.  At  no  time,  however,  were  specific 
funds  authorized  for  a  specific  oper- 
ation. 

Indeed,  the  Senator  is  correct  on  an- 
other point.  His  amendment  does 
indeed  limit  the  expenditure  of  funds 
in  a  way  which  is  within  the  responsi- 
bility and  authority  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  But,  to  say  that  it  is 
a  normal  procedure  for  us  to  earmark 
funds  for  any  specific  operation 
throughout  the  world  is  incorrect. 

In  any  case,  the  real  thrust  behind 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is 
indeed  what  our  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts just  tried  to  do  a  short  time 
ago,  concerning  the  use  of  any  United 
States  combat  troops  in  Nicaragua  or 
Honduras.  He  is  seeking  a  new  limita- 
tions on  U.S.  operations. 

What  I  again  say  it  is  not  normal  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
earmark  specific  funds  for  a  specific 
area  of  the  world,  whether  it  be 
Korea,  whether  it  be  in  Berlin,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  operations  of  the  7th  Fleet 
or  our  operations  in  Central  America, 
or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor another  question  if  he  would  yield. 
When  we  are  involved  in  combat  oper- 
ations—the Senator  is  a  combat  veter- 
an and  is  a  very  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body— in  conflict,  and  I  think 
we  are  engaged  in  hostilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  hope  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  because  I  certainly 
think  we  are.  In  those  types  of  situa- 
tions, I  am  asking  the  question,  do  we 
not  authorize  and  examine  item  by 
item  what  we  are  having  to  spend  both 
for  replacement  and  for  additional  ex- 
penses caused  by  those  operations? 

They  are  very  distinctive  from  the 
standard  operations  of  occupations  as 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  but  these  are 
places  where  you  get  a  great  balloon- 
ing of  expenditures  because  any  time 
combat  occurs  you  have  that  kind  of 
shift. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  that  ques- 
tion because  I  would  like  him  also  to 
address  what  accounts  there  come  out 
of.  If  it  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
shorting  people  elsewhere,  and  that 
the  Senator  is  going  to  have  to  come 
to  this  floor  and  say  we  need  more 
money  for  these  reasons,  and  they 
really  are  because  we  used  it  over 
here. 


I  just  think  we  ought  to  do  that 
straightaway,  out  in  front,  and  not 
some  way  indirectly.  I  ask  that  as  a 
question. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
colleague.  There  have  been  several 
cases  where  that  is  indeed  the  case  but 
these  apply  to  less  than  10  out  of  some 
200  military  deployments  and  oper- 
ations in  which  this  country  has  been 
involved  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

When  there  are  unanticipated  addi- 
tional expenditures  of  money,  such  as 
the  Persian  Gulf,  an  administration 
does  come  back  to  Congress  and  says 
we  need  additional  funding  because  of 
the  unanticipated  expenditures.  That, 
in  my  view,  is  very  different  from 
what  the  amendment  calls  for  here. 
The  amendment  asks  that  we  limit 
funds  for  a  certain  operation. 

Now,  let  me  address  the  Senator's 
amendment  for  a  few  minutes.  Per- 
haps after  that  we  can  engage  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  his  amendment  further,  be- 
cause I  have  a  couple  of  questions  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  him. 

This  amendment  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  exactly  the  same  peace 
program  he  has  pursued  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  there 
really  is  only  one  nation  that  does  not 
want  an  end  to  the  war,  and  that 
nation  is  Iran. 

We  have  sought  peace.  In  fact,  we 
have  seen  people  who  are  former  offi- 
cials of  this  Government  get  in  serious 
trouble  because  of  their  attempts  to 
improve  relations  with  Iran  and  bring 
about  an  end  to  this  war. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
since  1982,  various  nations  have  made 
over  100  peace  initiatives  to  the  Irani- 
an Government,  all  of  which  have 
been  rejected.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  United  States  along 
with  every  other  member  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  save  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  strongly  supported  United  Na- 
tions Resolution  598,  which  calls  for  a 
cease-fire  in  the  region. 

This  is  why  I  take  strong  exception 
to  the  finding  stated  in  this  amend- 
ment that  says:  "The  United  States 
has  not  made  the  termination  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  the  top  priority  of 
United  States  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf."  To  the  contrary,  we  have  made 
peace  a  top  policy  priority,  and  we  rec- 
ognize it  is  the  Iran-Iraq  war  which  is 
the  root  cause  of  the  problems  in  the 
gulf,  including  the  tragic  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  materiel. 

During  the  last  year,  Iran  has  re- 
fused initiative  after  initiative  by  the 
United  States  to  open  formal  or  infor- 
mal talks  on  these  issues.  Worse,  since 
1982.  it  has  repeatedly  attempted  to 
manipulate  cease-fires  or  put  forward 
unacceptable  conditions  for  peace 
whose  real  purpose  is  to  help  it  pros- 
ecute the  war. 

We  all  recognize  now  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  leaders  with  our  goals. 


values,  or  way  of  thinking.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  degree  of  fanaticism 
which  I  think  is  unprecedented  in 
recent  history. 

This  is  why  this  amendment  would 
not  help  peace.  In  fact.  I  think  it 
would  help  Mr.  Khomeini  fight  the 
war.  It  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  make 
progress  toward  peace  dependent  on  a 
degree  of  good  will  by  the  Iranian 
leadership  that  simply  does  not  exist. 

This  amendment  would  convince  the 
Iranians  that  there  was  a  weakening 
of  American  will  and  a  growing  possi- 
bility of  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  the  gulf.  It  would 
make  the  United  States  the  hostage  to 
Iran's  efforts  to  manipulate  the  peace 
process  to  aid  its  effort  to  win  the  war, 
rather  than  seek  a  true  peace. 

This  amendment  also  requires  the 
kind  of  plan  that  would  require  the 
President  to  be  a  prophet.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  provide  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  with  such  a  plan, 
given  the  fluid  nature  of  events  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  It  would  deny 
the  President  freedom  of  action,  and,  I 
repeat,  it  would  send  a  message  that 
the  United  States  is  weak,  that  it  lacks 
the  will  to  meet  our  strategic  conunit- 
ments,  and  that  our  staying  power  in 
the  gulf  is  open  to  serious  question. 

During  the  course  of  my  colleague's 
very  persuasive  argument,  he  stated 
that  there  has  been  no  help  from  our 
allies.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  understand  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
severed  relations  with  the  Iranian 
Government.  They  have  restricted  the 
number  of  Iranian  pilgrims  who  can 
go  to  Mecca.  The  Kuwait's  have  re- 
fused to  release  prisoners  in  the  face 
of  a  murderous  hijacking.  Bahrain, 
Kuwait,  Oman,  and  Saudi  Arabia  have 
provided  us  with  many  forms  of  low 
profile,  or  secret  cooperation,  and  the 
Kuwaitis  are  now  going  to  purchase 
the  F-18  aircraft.  These  are  many  in- 
dications that  we  have  had  good  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  our  Arab  friends 
in  the  gulf. 

More  importantly,  this  amendment 
states  in  section  (F), 

"Our  current  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
principally  a  unilateral  policy." 

I  hope  that  my  friend  and  very  well- 
informed  colleague  on  this  issue  un- 
derstands that  we  have  Belgian,  Ital- 
ian, British,  Dutch,  and  French  ships 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  that,  as  we  speak, 
are  preserving  the  free  and  unimpeded 
flow  of  oil  through  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  British  Navy  today  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  navy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  than  the  United  States  does. 
The  German  Navy  is  now  operating  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  free  up  NATO 
forces  for  operation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Many  of  these  allies  have  con- 
tributed mine  forces— forces  the 
United  States  is  tragically  short  of. 
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I  yield. 
ADi\MS.  This  is  directed  pre- 
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sold  the  American  flag  to  Kuwaiti  ves- 
sels, and  it  is  directed  toward  our 
doiiig  what  every  other  nation  in  the 
gulf  is  doing,  which  is  protecting  their 
own  flag  vessels. 

The  operations  the  Senator  refers  to 
by  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians,  and  the 
others  protect  only  their  flag  vessels. 
They  are  only  doing  minesweeping 
where  they  believe  their  flag  vessels 
are  involved. 

I  am  stating  in  this  amendment  that 
we  should  protect  U.S.  flag  vessels, 
except  for  the  phony  flag  vessels.  So 
any  time  you  want  to  send  a  U.S.  ship 
into  the  gulf  under  the  U.S.  flag,  with 
U.S.  people  on  it.  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
going  to  protect  that  U.S.  ship.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  is  drawn  to  do. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  if 
the  other  nations  say,  "We  will  protect 
nonbelligerent '—that  means  Dutch, 
Belgian.  French,  and  so  on— "and  ours, 
we  will  protect  yours. "  I  think  that,  is 
a  very  good  policy.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  very  carefully  drawn  to 

do. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  Senator  has  re- 
sponded to  my  question.  If  I  may  re- 
claim the  floor,  let  me  first  say  that 
those  minesweepers  are  not  sweeping 
mines  and  saying  to  themselves  that. 
"This  mine  is  not  intended  for  a 
Dutch  ship,  so  we  will  leave  it  here," 
or  "This  mine  is  not  intended  for  a 
British  ship,  so  we  will  leave  it  here." 
(At  this  point.  Mr.  Rockefeller  as- 
sumed the  Chair.) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  They  are  sweeping  all 
the  mines  in  the  sealanes  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  the  mines  do  not  have  any 
particular  label  on  them  as  to  who 
they  might  sink. 

Second,  the  Senator  did  not  address 
my  question.  I  asked:  Suppose  that  a 
non  United  States-flagged  ship  with 
American  citizens  on  board  is  being  at- 
tacked    by     Iranian     Revolutionary 
Guards.  The  American  citizens  aboard 
that  ship  call  for  assistance  from  a 
nearby  U.S.  warship  or  airplane.  Ac- 
cording to  the  amendment  the  United 
States  cannot  obligate  or  expand  any 
funds  to  defend  commercial  vessels  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  registered  under  the 
flags  of  other  nations. 
Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  I  do  not  yield  the  floor 
to    my    friend    from    Washington.    I 
would  like  to  finish  what  I  am  saying. 
Despite  my  friend's  intention,  it  is 
clear  to  this  Senator  that  we  are  pre- 
vented by  this  amendment  from  pro- 
tecting   American    lives    under    ships 
that  do  not  have  American  flags  on 
board. 
Now  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  state  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  precisely  what  the 
American  policy  was  until  30  days  ago. 
My  goodness,  we  had  a  strict  state- 
ment by  the  President  and  everyone 
else  that  we  would  not  defend  any 
other  ship  in  the  Persian  Gulf  except 


the  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  we  were  escort- 
ing, and  the  Senator,  who  is  very  well 
informed,  knows  that. 

The  point  I  am  making  in  this  whole 
amendment  is  that  we  are  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper  with  de- 
cision after  decision. 

The  one  the  Senator  mentions,  if  he 
were  on  the  floor  30  days  ago  we 
would  have  stated  exactly  what  that 
amendment  says,  which  was  we  were 
not  going  to  defend  anybody  else's 
ships  with  regard  to  the  minelaying 
operations.  We  have  been  doing  more 
than  minesweeping.  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  when  we  had  a  few  ex- 
changes with  missiles,  planes,  and  so 
on.  And  it  was  reported  when  Carlucci 
went  over  to  talk  with  them  that  the 
British  and  the  others,  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium,  Italy  met  with  him 
and  said  their  plaris  would  affect  only 
minesweeping  and  not  the  naval  vessel 
escort  services,  and  the  United  States 
and  the  British  were  offering  to  fly 
their  national  flags.  We  have  always 
protected  our  national  flag.  We  ex- 
tended that  to  Kuwaiti  vessels  we  re- 
flagged. 

Now.  I  understand,  but  the  Senator 
will  have  to  tell  me  because  I  was  not 
at  the  White  House  and  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  come  on  the  floor  who 
was  at  any  of  those  meetings  and  said 
when  we  changed  policy  to  defend  the 
ships  that  the  Senator  mentions,  or  if 
we  have  changed  policy  to  do  it,  or 
how  much  we  are  going  to  defend,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  shoot  back. 

That  is  the  whole  point  of  this 
policy  debate.  If  that  is  our  policy  now 
and  the  Senator  is  announcing  it,  I  am 
pleased  to  receive  it,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  an  administration  official, 
hopefully  the  President,  maybe  the 
Secretary  of  State— I  will  even  take  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  whoever 
they  will  give  us— come  up  and  tell  us 
that  that  is  now  our  policy  because  it 
was  not. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
colleague.  He  was  referring  to  the  re- 
flagging  policy  as  it  existed  30  days 
ago.  This  was  a  policy  I  did  not  sup- 
port. I  agreed  with  my  colleague  that 
to  selectively  protect  only  11  ships  was 
wrong,  and  I  am  glad  that  that  policy 
has  been  corrected. 

The  situation  today  is  that  our 
policy  is  deliberately  ambiguous  as  to 
exactly  when  we  will  use  force  to  pro- 
tect nonbelligerent  ships.  We  have 
now  stated  clearly  that  we  will  protect 
and  support  the  Carter  doctrine,  the 
Carter  doctrine  that  said  we  will  pro- 
tect and  make  sure  there  is  unimpeded 
flow  of  oil  through  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  that  we  will  take  whatever  steps 
necessary.  Our  policy  is  correct  and  we 
are  only  ambiguous,  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly ambiguous,  about  exactly  what 
military  actions  the  United  States  is 
going  to  take  to  protect  given  ships. 
We  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 


we  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  ships 
under  attack. 

Now,  the  Senator  does  not  need  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  or  Secre- 
tary to  come  up  to  see  him  and  tell 
him  this  because  that  policy  is  in  writ- 
ing, and  I  can  provide  it  to  the  Senator 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  all 
that  it  is  ambiguous  is  exactly  when 
we  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  people 
and  ships  who  are  in  distress. 

Let  me  press  forward,  and  return  to 
the  amendment's  caU  for  specific 
budget  requests.  Although  my  friend 
from  Washington  and  I  have  already 
discussed  this  in  some  detail,  I  want  to 
say  again  this  would  be  very  unique. 

Let  me  now  make  two  broader 
points.  One.  our  policy  in  the  gulf  is 
working.  Our  policy  is  working  be- 
cause we  have  been  steadfast.  The  tan- 
gible evidence  of  our  success  has  been 
the  moderate  Arab  States  have  shown 
a  degree  of  cooperation  which  has  sur- 
prised all  the  so-called  Mideast  ex- 
perts. Those  experts  did  not  predict 
that  we  would  ever  get  the  degree  of 
cooperation  that  we  have  from  the 
Arab  States. 

Those  same  experts  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  degree  of  cooperation 
that  we  have  received  from  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  and  at  no  small  cost  to 
those  allies.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
the  British  have  now  a  larger  percent- 
age of  their  Navy  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
than  the  United  States  does.  Allied 
minesweeping  activity  is  vital.  Fur- 
ther, minutes  cannot  discriminate. 
They  cannot  pop  up  and  look  and  see 
what  flag  a  ship  is  carrying.  Those 
mines  sink  all  ships  that  pass  by  them. 
So.  our  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
working.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
this.  To  start  this  kind  of  microman- 
agement  as  embodied  by  this  amend- 
ment would  hurt  that  policy  and  I 
think  that  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  although 
my  friend  auid  colleague  states  un- 
equivocally that  this  is  not  a  revisita- 
tion  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  certain  as- 
pects of  it  certainly  seem  familiar  be- 
cause it  basically  accomplishes  the 
same  purpose  as  if  we  invoked  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

I  know  that  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  issue.  He  is  very  familiar  with  the 
War  Powers  Act.  He  is  very  erudite 
and  I  would  hope  that  he.  Senator 
Byrd,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Warner, 
and  other  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  would  work  together  so  that 
we  possibly  could  remove  the  onerous 
aspect  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  We 
need  to  remove  the  automatic  trigger- 
ing of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
and  then  we  not  only  can  remove  the 
obstacles  to  its  application  but  see  it 
triggered  when  the  proper  occasion 
arises. 

I  think  and  believe  that  my  friend 
from  Washington  makes  a  very  legiti- 
mate argument  when  he  says  that  we 


have  reached  a  point  where  perhaps 
the  War  Powers  Act  should  be  trig- 
gered. Why  has  this  body  reluctance 
to  do  so,  because  of  shrinking  respon- 
sibilities? No;  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
have  not  acted  because  doing  so  would 
send  a  signal  throughout  the  world 
that  those  troops  are  being  withdrawn 
within  60  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  acquired 
from  my  staff  a  statement  by  Frank 
Carlucci  concerning  the  United  States' 
role  in  the  gulf.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  entire  statement  quoted  for  the 
Record,  and  I  would  like  to  read  the 
relevant  part  here. 

The  President  has  decided  to  provide  as- 
sistance under  certain  circumstances  to 
ships  in  distress  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Strait  of  Hormuz  in  keeping  with  longstand- 
ing, time  honored  Navy  and  maritime  tradi- 
tion. Such  aid  will  be  provided  to  friendly, 
innocent  neutral  vessels  flying  a  nonbellig- 
erent flag,  outside  declared  war  exclusion 
zones. 

Let  me  repeat  to  my  friend— and  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  state- 
ment because  he  said  there  is  no 
policy— that  Secretary  Carlucci  makes 
the  policy  clear  enough  for  me. 

The  President  has  decided  to  provide  as- 
sistance under  certain  circumstances  to 
ships  in  distress  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Strait  of  Hormuz  in  keeping  with  longstand- 
ing, time  honored  Navy  and  maritime  tradi- 
tion. Such  aid  will  be  provided  to  friendly, 
innocent  neutral  vessels  flying  a  nonbellig- 
erent flag,  outside  declared  war  exclusion 
zones,  that  are  not  carrying  contraband  or 
resisting  legitimate  visit  and  search  by  a 
Persian  Gulf  belligerent.  Following  a  re- 
quest from  the  vessel  under  attack,  assist- 
ance will  be  rendered  by  a  U.S.  warship  or 
aircraft  if  this  unit  is  in  the  vicinity  and  its 
mission  permits  rendering  such  assistance. 
With  this  assistance,  we  anticipate  no  in- 
crease in  our  current  force  levels. 

He  also  goes  on  to  say  something  I 
think  is  important. 

We  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  innocent 
people  be  killed  or  maimed  by  malicious, 
lawless  actions  when  we  have  the  means  to 
assist,  and  perhaps  prevent  them.  We  do  not 
intend  to  describe  our  specific  rules  of  en- 
gagement or  the  methods  we  plan  to  use  in 
rendering  this  assistance.  We  see  no  reason 
to  give  advantage  to  those  who  wish  us  ill. 

I  think  that  is  a  clear-cut  statement. 
I  think  it  is  one  that  is  important. 

And  he  says: 

With  regard  to  mines,  I  have  consulted 
with  our  allies  who  were  attending  the  nu- 
clear planning  group  meeting  in  Brussels 
last  week.  We  all  agreed  that  we  should  pro- 
vide each  other  mutual  support  and  coop- 
eration in  the  interest  of  keeping  the  inter- 
national waterways  free  from  this  threat. 

Finally,  this  policy  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  tilt  in  either  direction  in  the 
war.  Our  policy  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  strict  neutrality.  We,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  International  com- 
munity, want  this  war  to  end.  In  this  re- 
spect we  support  strongly  implementation 
of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  598  and 
passage  of  a  second  resolution  imposing  an 
arms  embargo  on  that  belligerent  that  does 
not  accept  598  as  a  means  to  reach  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  of  this  tragic  war.  We  also 


want  to  see  an  end  to  the  wanton  waste  of 
human  life  that  has  characterized  this  war. 
In  that  regard,  we  especially  deplore  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare  by  either  belligerent 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  regretta- 
ble developments  in  this  protracted  conflict. 
This  policy  will  go  into  effect  once  we 
have  informed  those  free  world,  non-bellig- 
erent countries  that  maintain  shipping  in- 
terests in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  April  29, 
1988,  by  Secretary  Carlucci  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum   for   Correspondents.   April 

29,  1988,  Statement  by  U.S.  Secretary  of 

Defense  Frank  C.  Carlucci 

The  President  has  decided  to  provide  as- 
sistance under  certain  circumstances  to 
ships  in  distress  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Strait  of  Hormuz  in  keeping  with  longstand- 
ing, time  honored  Navy  and  Maritime  tradi- 
tion. Such  aid  will  be  provided  to  friendly, 
innocent  neutral  vessels  flying  a  non-bellig- 
erent flag,  outside  declared  war  exclusion 
zones,  that  are  not  carrying  contraband  or 
resisting  legitimate  visit  and  search  by  a 
Persian  Gulf  belligerent.  Following  a  re- 
quest from  the  vessel  under  attack,  assist- 
ance will  be  rendered  by  a  U.S.  warship  or 
aircraft  if  this  unit  is  in  the  vicinity  and  its 
mission  permits  rendering  such  assistance. 
With  this  assistance,  we  anticipate  no  in- 
crease in  our  current  force  levels. 

We  are  not  the  policemen  of  the  Gulf,  nor 
do  we  wish  to  be.  For  over  200  years  U.S. 
policy  has  been  to  help  protect  freedom  of 
navigation  in  international  waters.  This  as- 
sistance is  a  logical  and  humanitarian  out- 
growth of  recent  events  in  the  Gulf  which 
further  strengthens  our  adherence  to  this 
principle.  We  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  in- 
nocent people  be  killed  or  maimed  by  mali- 
cious, lawless  actions  when  we  have  the 
means  to  assist,  and  perhaps  prevent  them. 
We  do  not  intend  to  describe  our  specific 
rules  of  engagement  or  the  methods  we  plan 
to  use  in  rendering  this  assistance.  We  see 
no  reason  to  give  advantage  to  those  who 
wish  us  ill. 

With  regard  to  mines,  I  have  consulted 
with  our  allies  who  were  attending  the  Nu- 
clear Planning  Group  meeting  in  Brussels 
last  week.  We  all  agreed  that  we  should  pro- 
vide each  other  mutual  support  and  coop- 
eration in  the  interest  of  keeping  the  inter- 
national waterways  free  from  this  threat. 

Finally,  this  pwlicy  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  tilt  in  either  direction  in  the 
war.  Our  policy  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  strict  neutrality.  We.  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  international  com- 
munity, want  this  war  to  end.  In  this  re- 
spect we  support  strongly  implementation 
of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  598  and 
passage  of  a  second  resolution  imposing  an 
arms  embargo  on  that  belligerent  that  does 
not  accept  598  as  a  means  to  reach  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  of  this  tragic  war.  We  also 
want  to  see  an  end  to  the  wanton  waste  of 
human  life  that  has  characterized  this  war. 
In  that  regard,  we  especially  deplore  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare  by  either  belligerent 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  regretta- 
ble developments  in  this  protracted  conflict. 

This  policy  will  go  into  effect  once  we 
have  informed  those  free  world,  non-bellig- 
erent countries  that  maintain  shipping  in- 
terests in  the  Gulf. 
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Mr.  President.  I  want 
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public  was  five.  People  went  to  the 
streets  because  the  debate  did  not 
occur.  They  did  not  feel  the  Repre- 
sentatives had  represented  them;  that 
only  part  of  them  were  involved  in 
this  war.  And  it  lasts  to  this  day. 

Now  we  are  facing,  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  what  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous forces  in  the  entire  world  out 
there.  This  force  of  fundamentalism 
spreads  not  just  to  that  gulf  region 
but  all  over.  And  what  we  are  doing 
with  it  at  this  point,  with  an  ambigu- 
ous policy  and  without  a  national 
policy,  is  to  go  step  by  step  by  step. 
And  I  want  this  Congress  to  control 
that.  I  want  this  Congress  to  say  to 
their  constituents  at  home:  "We  are 
all  in  this  together." 

I  do  not  want  an  announced  policy 
that  comes  out  of  the  paper  or  that 
Frank  Carlucci  sends  a  letter.  He  did 
not  send  one  to  me.  I  have  known 
Frank  a  long  time.  I  have  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for  him. 

But  this  is  not  government.  This  is 
sort  of,  we  are  going  to  do  things  and 
then  we  will  tell  you  about  it  later. 
Now,  that  is  no  way  to  make  policy 
and  it  is  certainly  no  way  to  handle 
the  military. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  have  the 
provisions  in  there  about  diplomatic. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Could  I  respond? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  me  finish  on  the 
diplomatic  and  then  please  ask  your 
questions. 

About  the  diplomatic,  lipservice  is 
not  very  good  when  compared  to  the 
actuality.  We  can  say  all  we  want  that 
we  are  pursuing  the  United  Nations 
and  so  on,  but  let  us  look  at  what  is 
happening  in  the  gulf. 

May  12,  "U.S.  Plans  F-18's  to 
Kuwait." 

"U.S.  Envoy  Seeks  Missiles  for 
Oman." 

We  already  know  about  the  request 
that  has  gone  for  missiles  to  go  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  During  this  period  of 
time,  we  have  seen  allegedly— I  do  not 
know  the  exact  figures— allegedly  the 
Chinese  sell  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  weapons.  We  are  militarizing  the 
whole  area,  all  down  through  those 
Gulf  States.  And  I  have  some  familiar- 
ity with  the  Arab  States.  These  are 
not  like  Belgium  or  the  Netherlands. 
These  are  very  smaU,  very  fragile  gov- 
ernment-type states  where  we  are 
pouring  weapons  in  there. 

My  trusty  staff  has  given  me  a  few 
of  these,  too,  and  your  staff  can  check 
them.  I  do  not  think  they  are  wrong. 
They  go  to  the  fundamental  policy 
point. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  tactics  of 
what  a  ship  is  doing  or  how  many  mis- 
siles are  at  what  place.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
committee  doing  that.  I  am  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  a  policy.  We  let  you  do 
your  thing  and  we  do  ours  and  we  all 
try  to  do  it  together. 


Let  us  look  at  this.  Iraq  has  just 
made  a  statement  that  it  is  abandon- 
ing diplomatic  efforts  and  it  was 
aiming  for  an  all-out  military  victory. 
They  think  that  because  we  happened 
to  hit— and  I  take  the  word  of  every- 
body: nobody  ever  told  us  again. 
Nobody  came  to  Mr.  Dixon  and  said 
we  want  you  to  know  that  we  are 
going  to  hit  the  south  end  of  the  gulf 
while  the  Iraqis  hit  the  north  end  at 
the  Faw  Peninsula.  I  think  it  was  a  co- 
incidence. I  pray  to  God  it  was  a  coin- 
cidence. But  the  Iraqis  got  the  victory, 
so  they  now  are  feeling  pretty  good. 
So  we  have  increased  the  military  es- 
calation there.  That  is  why  I  talk 
about  diplomatic  things  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Second.  I  just  mentioned  we  are 
going  to  sell  F-18's  to  Kuwait.  My 
Lord,  an  F- 18  in  Kuwait.  By  the  time 
it  gets  its  gear  up.  it  is  going  to  be  to 
the  border.  I  mean,  it  is  not  going  to 
fight  those  tribesmen.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  have  in  mind.  I  have  a  lot  of 
worries  about  that.  But  I  am  telling 
you  we  are  arming  them  and  these  are 
small  states. 

This  is  the  first  time  an  F-18  was 
ever  sold  to  an  Arab  nation.  It  has 
never  been  sold  to  any  Third  World 
nation.  It  has  a  radius  of  500  miles. 
And  if  Kuwait  becomes  an  ally  of  Iraq, 
it  is  capable  of  striking  clear  into  Iran. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  are  doing  this. 
And,  please,  do  not  tell  me  and  scare 
me  some  more  that  we  have  an  ambig- 
uous policy  and  we  are  hiding  it  from 
somebody  and  that  there  is  something 
in  mind  I  do  not  know  about. 

Oman  wants  the  sale  of  Stinger  anti- 
aircraft. Oman  is  a  country  that— a 
Stinger  antiaircraft  missile  in  Oman,  I 
just  do  not  know  who  you  are  going  to 
shoot  it  at.  I  hope  they  do  not  make  a 
mistake  and  have  it  go  up  and,  because 
it  is  heat-seeking,  come  down  in  one  of 
those  flared  oil  fields.  Now,  you  auid  I 
both  know  what  is  going  on  over 
there. 

Now,  over  the  last  8  years,  I  am  told 
China  sold  $8.2  billion  worth  of  weap- 
ons in  the  area.  Now,  we  are  not  trying 
to  pull  us  out.  We  are  not  trying  to 
disarm.  We  are  trying  to  say,  "Come 
up.  Give  us  the  plan  and  get  us  in  on 
the  act,  work  with  us  on  this  and  let  us 
have  this  national  policy,  and  don't 
keep  surprising  us."  Because  those  sur- 
prises mean  that  we  are  going  step  by 
step  into  something  that  we  do  not 
know  all  about  and  we  are  dealing 
with  a  whole  series  of  countries  that 
are  a  tinderbox. 

So,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  in  this 
amendment  is  we  made  a  mistake.  If 
you  want  to  say  it  a  different  way,  if 
the  war  powers  part  bothers  you,  just 
put  in  some  line  items  for  me  in  the 
amendment  that  say  we  made  a  mis- 
take on  the  Kuwaiti  flagging,  let  us 
not  do  that.  Let  us  say  to  our  allies: 
"All  right,  how  much  are  your  putting 


up?  How  many  dollars?  We  will  put  up 
this.  Let  us  all  march  together  and 
this  is  the  amount." 

Let  us  say  to  the  Japanese— maybe 
we  have  done  it.  Maybe  we  have  done 
it.  "Why  do  you  not  pay  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  escorting  your  oil  out  of 
there?  This  is  not  ours."  Because  the 
American  taxpayers  are  going  to  pay 
for  this  one  way  or  the  other. 

So  that  we  are  part  of  saying:  "Here 
is  the  money;  here  is  the  authoriza- 
tion; there  is  your  policy.  We  are  with 
it.  If  you  want  to  change  it,  come  up 
here,  have  the  leaders  or  whoever  else 
you  want  to  designate  tell  us  that  you 
want  it  just  like  they  do  when  they 
say  we  want  the  SDI,  or  we  wauit  the 
MX,  or  we  want  something." 

My  Lord,  this  is  more  important 
than  these  other  weapons  systems,  in 
my  opinion,  because  it  is  people.  We 
have  our  people  out  there  and  we 
ought  to  be  very  definite  what  those 
people  have  to  do.  They  ought  to 
know  when  to  declare  victory.  And 
they  should  not  be  worried  about 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  some 
change  in  policy  and  whether  they  are 
to  protect  this  ship  or  that. 

I  had  a  little  experience  with  that  in 
a  very  minor  level,  when  the  Coast 
Guard  happened  to  pull  alongside 
when  a  Soviet  vessel  was  there  and  a 
guy  went  over  the  side  and  started 
swimming  in  the  water  and  a  second 
lieutenant  had  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  or  not  to  give  him  back.  And 
he  could  not  reach  anybody.  So  he 
made  a  mistake. 

I  do  not  want  our  people  out  there 
having  some  question  about  what  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is.  Maybe 
the  Senator  and  I  have  a  disagreement 
on  whether  there  is  a  shared  foreign 
policy  and  war  power.  To  me,  when 
you  get  to  using  military  forces  on  a 
sustained  basis  over  a  period  of  time 
you  are  into  the  war  powers  area;  the 
declaration  of  war.  I  do  not  say  you 
have  to  declare  it.  But  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  required  under 
the  Constitution  to  make  regulations 
for  the  Navy.  It  is  required  to  raise 
armed  forces.  It  is  required  to  appro- 
priate money.  These  are  our  responsi- 
bilities, our  duties. 

I  just  want  us  to  step  up  to  them 
and  do  them  and  do  them  all  at  once. 
If  there  are  things  that  have  to  be 
hidden,  those  things  can  be  done  in  a 
fashion  that  we  imderstand.  But  this 
war.  or  whatever  we  want  to  call  this— 
and  I  really,  I  guess,  should  not  call  it 
a  war— but  when  you  state  to  me  this 
was  the  Carter  Doctrine  as  well  as  the 
Reagan  Doctrine,  I  want  to  state  to 
the  Senator,  that  does  not  give  this 
Senator  any  comfort  at  all.  I  did  not 
get  comfort  out  of  Johnson  or  Nixon 
very  much,  in  that  area. 

What  I  ajn  trying  to  do  in  this  limit- 
ed time  is  to  bring  the  Nation  togeth- 
er. I  have  set  forth  what  I  think  is  a 


process  for  doing  it.  The  War  Powers 
Resolution  is  very  separate. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Senator  op- 
poses the  Kennedy  amendment;  that 
we  ought  to  be  using  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  rather  than  the  money- 
maiking  power.  This  is  like  the  shell 
game.  We  try  to  use  one  and  that  is 
not  good.  So  we  use  the  other  one  that 
we  are  told  to  use  and  that  is  no  good. 

I  just  in  some  fashion  want  to  be 
sure  we  are  doing  the  right  thing;  we 
are  appropriating  the  money  for  the 
right  purposes,  and  that  we  have  de- 
cided as  a  Congress  we  want  to  spend 
our  money  on  leflagging,  or  we  want 
to  spend  our  money  on  protecting  all 
vessels,  and  that  we  have  commit- 
ments from  other  people. 

I  have  a  very  strong  sense  of  institu- 
tional responsibility.  I  feel  it  about  the 
INF  Treaty.  I  feel  it  about  this  matter. 
Maybe  I  do  not  state  it  exactly  in  per- 
fect fashion.  But  I  am  torn  by  the  ex- 
periences we  have  had  of  not  doing  it 
right  before. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
come  onto  the  floor,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  going  to  oppose  or 
support  me.  But  I  just  want  him  to 
know  that  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  to  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you.  I  will  be 
brief  because  I  know  our  distinguished 
former  Marine,  who  had  a  chance  to 
review  this  situation  from  a  long  way. 
away  up  in  space,  wants  to  contribute 
to  this  debate. 

Let  me  say  first,  however,  that  I 
hope  I  did  not  deceive  my  friend  about 
the  United  States  having  an  ambigu- 
ous policy.  I  support  keeping  our  pre- 
cise tactics  ambiguous  just  as  we  did  in 
World  War  II.  We  did  not  teU  the  Ger- 
mans we  were  going  to  land  at  Nor- 
mandy or  Callais.  We  let  them  guess. 
We  did  not  tell  the  Japanese  which 
island  we  were  going  to  attack  next. 
This  policy  is  ambiguous  only  in  that 
we  axe  not  telling  the  Iranians  exactly 
what  our  military  response  will  be.  We 
are  telling  them  clearly  that  we  will 
provide  assistance  to  ships  in  distress 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ambiguous  tactics  are  the  best  way 
of  waging  war.  You  don't  tell  you  ad- 
versary exactly  what  you  are  going  to 
do. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that.  What  I  am  concerned  about,  the 
point  we  were  discussing,  was  we  ap- 
parently have  shifted  policy— I  say 
"apparently"  because  nobody  has  offi- 
cially told  me— from  protecting  11  Ku- 
waiti vessels  to  protecting  nonbelliger- 
ent vessels.  This  has  been  done  solely 
by  a  Presidential  decision.  It  is  going 
to  involve  a  greater  commitment  and 
to  me  this  is  not  a  tactical  decision. 
This  is  a  strategic  change. 

Just  as  though  tomorrow  there  is  an 
announcement  by  somebody  that  we 


have  decided  to  do  something  else  to 
Iran. 

I  do  not  like,  personally,  either  of 
these  two  combatants  very  well.  I 
mean  I  do  not  think  the  Iraqi  behavior 
has  been  something  that  we  are  very 
happy  with.  I  certainly  am  not  with 
the  Iraniauis.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  in  this  resolution.  It  could  be 
said  better:  be  a  neutral  in  this. 

The  reason  for  the  policy  statements 
in  there,  rather  than  just  line  items, 
are  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  strate- 
gic shift— and  to  me,  shifting  from  11 
vessels  to  protecting  the  whole  nonbel- 
ligerent fleet  is  strategic— that  we 
ought  to  have  a  method  of  doing  it. 

I  have  suggested  a  method.  The 
original  war  powers  people,  I  will  state 
to  the  Senator,  when  this  was  debated 
on  the  floor,  said  the  President  could 
not  go  in  at  all  and  create  a  long-term 
military  commitment  until  he  had 
come  to  Congress  first.  That  probably 
tracks  with  the  Constitution  better. 
Instead  a  compromise  came  out  of  our 
coming  in  later  and  that  later  always 
is  after  hostilities  have  built  up  and 
the  pot  is  boiling. 

We  know  that,  as  it  boils  more  and 
more,  support  will  come.  I  will  tell  you 
this,  if  I  am  defeated  in  this  I  will  go 
after  the  war  powers  again  and  then  I 
assume  the  Senator  will  stand  up  and 
say  well,  you  should  have  used  the  ap- 
propriations policy.  I  understand  that. 
But  I  am  going  to  use  them  all  to  pre- 
vent this  thing  from  going  forward 
without  the  Congress  giving  its  ap- 
proval. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish 
some  time,  because  we  are  under  time 
limit? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
quiry. I  would  respond  that  I  am  going 
to  be  in  opposition  and  my  time  would 
have  to  come  from  the  other  side.  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  eaw;h  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  21  min- 
utes and  10  seconds.  The  other  side 
has  20  minutes  and  11  seconds. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  like  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Thurmond 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  concerning  U.S.  efforts  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  What  we  are  seeing 
here  today  is  another  example  of  the 
criticism  that  is  often  leveled  at  the 
Congress,  and  that  criticism  is  that 
the  United  States  carmot  function  as  a 
world  power  with  535  Secretaries  of 
State. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  it  will  be  one  more  exam- 
ple  of   congressional   interference   in 
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should  not  continually 
micromanage  U.S.  policy, 
the  role  of  our  forces 
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there  unacceptable,  we 
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for  oil.  We  furnish  some  oil  domesti- 
cally, but  when  we  look  to  the  long- 
term  future,  we  look  at  the  Persian 
Gulf.  What  we  must  realize  is  that  in 
these  darker  areas  around  here  are 
the  largest  oil  pools  in  the  world,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area,  some  70  percent 
of  the  world's  known  reserves  of  oil  lie. 
That  is  not  something  we  can  ignore. 

I  think  the  administration  did  an  ab- 
solutely lousy  job  of  presenting  our 
reasons  for  being  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  begin  with.  They  talked  about  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 

Let  me  just  ask  this:  If  there  were 
two  little  islands  out  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  they  were  out  there  and 
had  a  war  going  on  and  they  were 
shooting  at  each  other,  would  we  be 
out  there  steaming  our  carriers  up  and 
down  and  sending  battleships  out 
there,  and  sending  frigates  out  there, 
and  sending  destoryers  out  there  and 
saying  "Freedom  of  the  seas,  you 
people  best  not  shoot  at  us,  it  is  free- 
dom of  the  seas  "?  That  would  be  ludi- 
crous. We  would  not  even  come  close 
to  doing  that. 

Why  are  we  willing  to  do  that  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  scream  "Freedom  of 
the  seas"?  We  are  not  providing  free- 
dom of  the  seas  for  Iran,  I  can  guaran- 
tee you  that.  Why  are  we  over  there? 
We  are  over  there  for  one  very  good 
reason.  That  is,  we  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  industrialized  world  have  very 
great,  long-term,  economic  interest  in 
that  area  of  the  world  and  in  seeing 
that  the  energy  that  comes  out  of 
there  remains  available  to  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  is  the  reason 
we  are  there.  Let  no  one  make  any 
mistake  about  it. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
then  whether  we  talk  freedom  of  the 
seas  or  whatever,  we  are  in  there  be- 
cause we  are  a  superpower,  we  are  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  see  the  oil  reserves 
that  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that 
normally  flow  to  our  Nation  and 
others  around  this  world  fall  either 
under  the  domination  of  an  ayatollah 
from  over  here  in  Iran  or  under  a  com- 
missar from  the  Soviet  Union  up  here 
a  few  hundred  miles  north  of  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Those  are  the 
facts.  That  is  why  we  have  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  not  this  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Sure,  we  want  freedom  of  the  seas.  If 
that  is  our  sole  reason  for  being  there, 
why  do  we  not  guarantee  Iran's  tank- 
ers coming  down  here,  the  shuttle 
tankers  that  load  out  of  Kharg  Island 
and  come  down  and  reload  at  Bandar 
Abbas  and  steam  out  into  internation- 
al traffic  with  60,  70  percent  of 
Japan's  oil,  only  about  6  or  7  percent 
of  ours,  about  30  percent  on  the  aver- 
age for  the  European  nations? 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  For  the  long-term  future, 
we  do  not  see  alternative  energy 
sources  from  anywhere  that  can  re- 


place  that   flow  out  of   the   Persian 
Gulf. 

We  have  a  pipeline  across  here  that 
goes  across  to  the  Red  Sea.  That  takes 
out  some  of  the  oil.  but  we  are  stiU  de- 
pendent on  tanker  traffic.  And  up 
here  sits  Kuwait,  clear  up  the  north 
end  of  the  gulf. 

I  think  that  our  policy  of  reflagging 
Kuwaiti  tankers  was  foolish.  We 
should  not  have  tied  ourselves  to  one 
nation.  Our  orders  over  there  in  the 
early  part  of  this  conflict  were  that  we 
would  escort  those  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
tankers  only,  and  if  there  were  friend- 
ly nations,  whose  tankers  were  under 
attack  right  beside  us.  we  would,  theo- 
retically, go  steaming  right  on  past. 
Those  were  our  orders.  We  only  had  a 
commitment  to  Kuwait  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  think  that  was  the  wrong  approach 
to  this  whole  thing.  What  we  needed 
to  do  was  keep  to  our  options  open  for 
escorting  whatever  we  wanted  to 
escort  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  inter- 
est of  keeping  the  oil  flowing  that  is 
the  lifeline  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  this  world. 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  in  the  gulf 
and  we  need  to  stay  in  the  gulf.  I  do 
not  luiow  how  long  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire us  to  be  there.  I  agree  complete- 
ly with  the  distinguished  Senator 
when  he  says  that  we  hope  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  Iran  and  Iraq  war.  That  is 
key  and  fundamental.  I  want  to 
pursue  every  diplomatic  avenue  to  do 
exactly  that. 

But  at  the  same  time  if  we  are  not 
successful,  if  that  war  goes  on  for 
more  years  than  we  would  like,  we 
need  a  long-term  conmiitment  in  the 
gulf  because  we  cannot  afford  to  see 
that  important  area  of  the  world  fall 
under  the  domination  of.  as  I  said, 
either  an  ayatollah  or  a  commissar. 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  Well,  we 
are  there  and  combat  has  occurred.  I 
believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  living  up  to  the  law.  The 
law  of  the  land  says  in  a  situation  like 
that,  where  combat  is  either  in  effect 
or  imminent,  then  the  President  will 
report  under  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Every  President  since  that  law  went 
into  effect  has  said:  "Well,  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  unconstitutional."  Why 
do  they  not  take  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  then,  and  get  it  tested?  No, 
they  will  not  do  it.  They  just  do  not 
agree  with  the  War  Powers  Act,  so 
they  refuse  to  live  up  to  it. 

I  do  not  have  the  option  myself  of 
saying  on  April  15,  because  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  amount  I  am  being 
taxed,  "Well,  I  will  ignore  that  law." 
Citizens  cannot  do  that,  nor  should  a 

President  of  the  United  States  have 

the  option  of  saying:  "I  just  disagree 

with  the  War  Powers  Act,  so  I  am  not 

going  to  do  anything  about  it." 
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It  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
President  should  be  required  to  live  up 
to  the  War  Powers  Act. 

It  has  been  very  vexing  trying  to  get 
that  accomplished.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  made  every  effort,  and  he 
deserves  the  credit  for  having  led  the 
fight  in  trying  to  get  that  War  Powers 
Act  enforced.  I  agree  with  his  efforts 
in  that.  But  that  is  not  the  question 
right  now;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
saying:  "Mr.  President,  we  support  the 
War  Powers  Act,  so  you  better  report 
under  it.  as  the  law  says,  and  we  feel 
you  are  in  violation  of  the  law  if  you 
do  not,"  which  I  happen  to  think  is 
true.  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  this  land  when  he  does  not  report 
to  us.  He  cannot  say  that  hostilities 
are  not  imminent.  We  brought  37  body 
bags  off  the  Stark. 

That  is  hostilities,  I  guarantee  you. 
whether  it  was  by  accident  or  what- 
ever. There  have  been  many  people 
killed  in  the  course  of  the  gulf  tanker 
war;  a  couple  hundred  or  whatever  the 
current  count  is  over  there,  with  TV 
every  day  showing  pictures  of  tankers 
being  attacked,  yet  we  say  hostilities 
are  not  imminent?  This  would  be  some 
sort  of  cruel  joke  if  there  were  not  fa- 
talities hooked  up  with  it. 

So  now  the  Senator  has  taken  the 
next  step..  He  has  said.  "OK,  we  are 
going  to  force  this  a  little  bit  with.  I 
guess  you  could  call  it.  a  poor  man's 
War  Powers  Act  or  something  like 
that."  I  do  not  know  if  he  would  agree 
with  that  nomenclature  for  it,  but 
that  is  in  effect  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  saying  if  the  President  does  not 
form  a  multinational  force,  then  we 
will  cut  off  funding.  That  is  where  I 
have  to  part  company,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  do  because  I  have  backed  every 
effort  on  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  see  us  take  any 
action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  here 
that  would  really  mean,  if  we  cutoff 
funding,  that  we  are  willing  to  pull 
out.  And  to  me  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
turning  tail  and  running.  It  is  not  a 
matter  as  much  of  prestige  as  it  is  the 
hard,  honest-to-goodness  facts  of  the 
situation.  If  we  pull  out,  and  if  the 
Persian  Gulf  falls  under  the  domina- 
tion of  some  other  power,  then  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  become  a  source  of 
energy  not  for  the  industrialized  free 
world  as  we  know  it,  but  it  has  become 
an  instrument  for  other  nations,  for 
Communist  nations,  for  the  Ayatollah 
and  his  brand  of  fundamentalist 
Muslim  thought  that  he  is  trying  to 
spread  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
Asian  area  clear  from  Morocco  to  In- 
donesia. 

Right  now,  what  they  have  here  is 
oil  out  of  that  gulf.  Without  the  sale 
of  oil  out  of  the  gulf.  Iran  caimot  pros- 
ecute this  war.  They  send  out  about  2 
million  barrels  a  day  which  comes  out 
of  Kharg  Island  up  here,  comes  down 
through  the  gulf,  and  it  comes  down 


by  shuttle  tanker  down  here,  reload 
and  out  they  go  through  the  strait. 
Multiply  that  by  the  cost  of  oil  on  the 
international  market  and  you  get  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  money  they  are 
able  to  spend  on  the  war. 

So  if  push  came  to  shove  over  there, 
we  could  control  this  by  cutting  off 
the  flow  of  oil  through  Kharg  Island, 
which  is  their  only  means  of  getting 
oil  out  of  Iran.  We  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  do  that  yet.  We  are  trying 
to  control  this  by  a  naval  presence 
here  by  doing  some  escorting  up 
through  here  with  Kuwait  and  now 
expanded  to  some  other  nations  at  our 
option,  which  should  have  been  our 
option  to  begin  with.  I  will  add  that. 
We  did  not  go  that  route,  which  was  a 
mistake  to  begin  with.  But  we  are  at 
least  correcting  it  later  on.  We  are 
basing  out  of  Bahrain  right  here,  so 
everyone  has  an  idea  of  what  our  situ- 
ation is  in  the  gulf.  We  have  in  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  our  forces  with  battle- 
ships which  if  pushed  could  come  up 
here  at  any  time.  If  the  battleships 
wanted  to  come  up  here  and  take  out 
those  14  oil-loading  docks  at  Kharg 
Island,  they  could  do  it. 

To  show  you  how  ludicrous  our  posi- 
tion has  been  also,  the  President  sold 
weapons  to  Iran  in  the  Iran-Contra  sit- 
uation, sold  weapons  to  Iran  that  they 
now  put  on  Kharg  Island  to  defend  it. 
While  we  tilt  toward  Iraq,  the  Presi- 
dent sends  over  Hawk  missiles  and 
spare  parts  that  are  put  up  now  to 
defend  Kharg  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  remind  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  12  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  wanted  to  finish  that 
up.  What  a  ludicrous  situation.  We,  in 
effect,  went  over  there,  supported  Iran 
in  the  defense  of  the  only  place  from 
which  they  can  ship  oil— out  of  Kharg 
Island— and  in  effect  made  it  harder  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  because  it 
strengthened  Iran's  hand  in  the  war 
and  made  it  even  more  difficult  for  the 
United  Nations  to  get  support  for 
their  resolutions  or  to  get  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  it. 

Now.  just  one  other  word  on  the 
multinational  force  that  has  been 
slowly  coming  together.  We  now  have 
an  international  minesweeping  group 
in  there  and.  while  it  is  not  the  bal- 
ance we  would  like  to  see,  nevertheless 
it  has  been  a  growing  influence.  For 
all  these  reasons— and  I  appreciate  the 
distinguished  Senator  giving  me  so 
much  time  on  this— I  very  regrettably 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  which  I  have  just  stated.  Howev- 
er. I  do  fully  support  the  Senator's  ef- 
forts to  get  the  War  Powers  Act  ad- 
hered to.  which  I  think  is  a  key  ele- 
ment we  are  really  addressing. 

I  wish  the  President  would  live  up  to 
the  law.  I  hate  to  say  that  the  Presi- 


dent is  not  living  up  to  the  law.  but  I 
do  not  believe  he  is  on  the  War  Powers 
Act.  I  hate  to  see  us  taking  this  sec- 
ondary method  which  might  have  the 
effect,  if  passed,  of  really  doing  some 
damage  to  us  in  the  gulf  and  hindering 
our  ability  to  insure  that  those  re- 
serves of  oil  remain  available  for  inter- 
national commerce. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  time 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
more  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
but  I  do  want  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
because  I  think  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish the  same  thing. 

As  I  stated  In  the  early  remarks  that 
I  made  on  this  amendment,  the  whole 
effort  is  to  use  the  traditional  powers 
of  the  Congress  this  time— and  I  wiU 
go  back  to  the  War  Powers  Act.  I 
mean  I  will  go  again. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  will  have 
my  support. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  To  say  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  this  amendment  is 
not  to  pull  out  of  the  gulf.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  know  why  we  are  there,  and  it 
is  a  very  important  reason.  But  it  is  to 
have  the  President  come  up  with  a 
plan  and  the  plan  is  not— and  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona— to  be  tactical.  It  is  to  say  this 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  What  is 
concerning  me  and  the  reason  I  have 
asked  for  the  plan  and  in  the  amend- 
ment used  the  power  of  the  purse  to 
get  the  plan— and  incidentally,  the 
amendment  is  carefully  tilted.  I  would 
state  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  to  say 
that  the  President's  plan  will  go  into 
effect  unless  it  is  disapproved  by  the 
Congress. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
disapproved  by  the  Congress  if  he 
came  up  with  a  rational  plan.  And  that 
plan  is  simply  to  state  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  so  eloquently  stated  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  and  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  us  and  the  multinational  force. 
It  is  to  say  to  the  President  that  this  is 
what  at  least  this  Senator  feels  is  a 
way  to  approach  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  some 
other  Senator  wants  to  say  the  United 
States  ought  to  take  this  burden  on  all 
alone,  that  is  fine.  But  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  because  at 
some  point  we  are  going  to  come  up 
with  a  big  bill  and  not  only  a  big  bill 
but  we  are  putting  our  troops  in  jeop- 
ardy, we  are  putting  them  in  jeopardy 
in  an  area  that  is  strategic  to  us  with- 
out a  defined  mission. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  here  a  little  earlier  when  we 
had  the  exchange  where  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  asked  me  "Well,  don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  protect  ships 
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was  the  only  ship  that  was  probably 
safe  in  there.  We  have  a  navy  setup  at 
the  present  time  to  fight  World  War 
III  and  it  is  fighting  World  War  I.  It  is 
having  a  very  difficult  time  doing  that 
because  it  is  not  equipped  to  do  the 
things  that  it  wants  to  do.  It  tried  to 
get  some  Coast  Guard  boats.  I  had  to 
complain  about  that  because  they 
ought  to  be  involved  in  the  war  that  is 
really  going  on,  which  is  the  declared 
war  against  drugs  down  in  the  gulf. 
But  they  are  going  to  take  our  new 
cutters  and  send  them  over  because  we 
obviously  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  those  inlets.  I  do  not  know  exact- 
ly why  we  are  going  to  chase  every- 
body in  those  inlets.  We  are  not  set  up 
to  do  that.  The  Iowa  probably  is  safe 
for  that  class  of  battleship.  If  we  went 
up  and  took  out  Kharg  Island,  and  cut 
that  oil  supply,  the  world  price  of  oil 
would  skyrocket. 

That  is  why  I  would  like  to  get  their 
war  over  there  stopped.  I  do  not  like  to 
have  us  militarize  the  area.  That  is 
what  I  tried  to  draw  in  this  amend- 
ment. Yes,  you  can  excuse  me  legiti- 
mately as  a  poor  man's  war  power.  I 
did  not  want  to  be  on  the  War  Powers 
Act.  I  am  trying  to  get  in  the  tradi- 
tional appropriations.  I  have  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  make  the  President  of 
the  United  States  follow  the  law  and 
the  Constitution  and  send  us  up  what 
is  going  on. 

Ordinarily  this  is  done  through  the 
appropriations  and  authorizing  proc- 
ess because  we  have  the  money.  If  you 
do  not  come  up  and  ask  for  it,  you  do 
not  get  it.  So  you  have  to  stop  what- 
ever you  are  doing.  That  is  why  I  am 
here.  That  is  what  these  things  are 
for. 

I  would  just  as  soon  go  with  the  line 
item  if  the  committee  wants  to  do 
that.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  with  anybody  else 
who  will  listen.  If  there  is  another  way 
to  get  compliance,  and  by  compliance, 
I  am  not  trying  to  say  make  the  Presi- 
dent do  something  for  the  Congress.  I 
am  trying  to  say  get  a  national  policy, 
get  us  all  in  on  it,  tell  us  what  we  are 
doing,  tell  us  when  we  have  victory, 
tell  us  what  we,  not  the  Iraniauis,  are 
going  to  cause  to  happen,  and  let  us  do 
that.  Let  us  say  we  are  doing  it  with 
our  allies. 

Foreign  policy  not  all  in  the  present 
tense.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
served  in  the  executive  branch  just  as 
I  have.  It  is  not  omnipotent.  It  is  not 
all-knowing.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  was  not  to  have  one 
person  or  one  group  around  one 
person  make  major  commitments  of 
American  military  might  and  re- 
sources without  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  and  by  that  we  mean  the 
Nation. 

Presidents  get  in  trouble  that  way. 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  do. 
So  I  am  hopeful  the  Senator  will  sup- 


p>ort  me,  or  if  he  has  a  different  way  of 
doing  it,  he  will  do  it.  I  will  not  give  up 
on  the  war  powers  but  the  problem 
was  when  it  was  drafted  up  here,  it 
was  after  the  fact  instead  of  before 
the  fact  of  the  conwnitment  of  forces 
out  of  a  great  sense  of  trying  to  be  cer- 
tain the  President  could  handle  48- 
hour  events,  protect  American  citi- 
zens, and  do  normal  things  that  a 
Commander  in  Chief  does. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  what  I  am  saying  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  to  all  of 
the  other  Senators,  is  that  a  long 
term— I  will  not  call  it  war— whatever 
we  are  doing  over  there  with  combat- 
ants, hostilities,  casualties,  money 
spent  is  not  a  normal  Commander  in 
Chief  type  of  thing.  It  is  a  long-term 
commitment.  We  are  going  to  be  in 
there  a  long  time,  spend  a  lot  of 
money,  probably  send  some  troops, 
and  be  involved  in  a  very  dangerous 
situation.  We  ought  to  all  be  in  it  to- 
gether, and  we  all  ought  to  establish 
the  policy.  That  is  what  today  is 
about.  I  am  exhausted  at  trying  to  do 
this  at  least  for  the  day.  Anybody  else 
that  wants  to  talk,  if  the  Senator 
would  like  to  say  something,  I  am 
happy  to  do  it.  Otherwise  I  will  do  the 
same  thing  as  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, and  we  will  go  to  a  vote  on  it. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  would  consider  that  we 
have  a  multinational  force  by  the  defi- 
nition he  was  looking  for  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  now.  I  presume  we  would 
not. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  To  answer  the  Senator, 
I  think  we  have  other  nations  each 
pursuing  their  own  idea.  They  are 
talking  back  and  forth  to  us.  They  do 
not  have  any  commitment  to  continue 
doing  anything  or  to  cooperate  with 
us.  I  think  they  are  all  sort  of  huddled 
around.  I  am  certain  our  commanders 
talk  to  one  another.  But  I  think  the 
people  in  those  nations  are  not  certain 
what  their  policy  is  other  than  you 
put  your  finger  on  our  policy.  It  is  just 
military  policy.  I  am  not  certain  it  is 
matching  the  foreign  policy  goals.  The 
foreign  policy  goal  is  oil  and  strategic 
reserves.  The  military  policy  we  are 
pursuing  is,  I  am  not  sure  what.  It  sort 
of  changes  from  day  to  day  and  goes 
back  and  forth.  I  would  be  hopeful 
that  Senators  would  tell  the  President 
how  to  help  get  his  act  together. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  a  couple  of  minutes  because  I 
want  to  make  this  comment.  The  mul- 
tinational force  that  is  there  now  is 
not  formally  organized  as  a  multina- 
tional force.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  They  can  float  in  and  out  if 
they  want  to.  They  can  do  whatever 
they  like.  Right  now  they  are  there  co- 


operating, and  have  communication 
nets.  They  have  things  like  this  that 
normally  would  be  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force.  But  they  are  not  formally 
organized  as  such.  That  has  been  by 
their  own  choice. 

So  I  would  agree  that  probably  is 
not  a  multinational  force  which  you 
would  find  acceptable  as  a  definition 
of  such  an  organization.  But  I  guess 
the  basic  problem  I  have  is  this:  I  read 
from  the  Dear  Colleague  letter  under 
enforcement: 

My  amendment  would  terminate  the  fund- 
ing for  convoying  and  escorting  reflagged 
Kuwaiti  vessels  and  protection  of  commer- 
cial vessels  from  other  nations  30  days  after 
enactment  unless  the  United  States  armed 
forces  are  participating  in  a  multinational 
force. 

That  is  the  part  that  I  have  difficul- 
ty with.  That  is  the  guts  of  it.  That  is 
the  part  that  puts  some  teeth  into  it 
and  makes  it  in  effect  saying  if  the 
President  will  not  agree  to  the  War 
Powers  Act,  and  will  not  do  what  I  be- 
lieve he  should  be  doing  under  the 
War  Powers  Act,  then  we  are  going  to 
force  his  hand  with  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  we  will  pull  ourselves  out. 
But  to  me  that  would  be  in  effect  sort 
of  cutting  off  our  noses  to  spite  our 
face,  because  I  think  we  have  some 
bigger  interests  in  the  gulf  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  availability  of  that 
70  percent,  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves  for  the  future. 

So  I  want  once  again  to  congratulate 
the  distingished  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  His  people 
should  be  very  proud  of  him  for  lead- 
ing a  fight  on  the  War  Powers  Act.  I 
have  supported  every  effort  he  has 
made  up  until  now.  I  am  just  afraid  if 
this  passed  we  would  be  getting  our- 
selves in  more  of  a  pickle  than  we  are 
in.  But  I  absolutely  agree  with  his  ef- 
forts on  War  Powers  and  have  sup- 
ported his  efforts  to  get  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  live  up  to  the 
law— the  War  Powers  Act. 

If  he  thinks  it  is  unconstitutional, 
let  us  take  it  to  the  court.  Let  us  find 
out.  Right  now,  in  this  day  when  we 
have  accelerated  military  activities 
that  can  occur  within  minutes,  there 
may  be  a  requirement  for  commitment 
of  forces.  But  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserves  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  de- 
clare war. 

We  have  to  support  that  or  there  is 
not  to  be  a  war.  That  is  the  only  inter- 
pretation you  can  make  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  War 
Powers  Act  was  meant  to  address  the 
gap  that  has  developed  because  we 
now  have  the  ability  to  commit  forces 
in  minutes  around  this  world  and  draw 
them  out  in  minutes.  There  may  be 
times  when  we  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  coming  and  having  a  lengthy  debate 
in  Congress,  and  the  War  Powers  Act 
was  supposed  to  fill  that,  and  in  my 
view    the    President    of    the    United 


States  should  be  reporting  to  us  under 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  efforts.  I  just 
think  that  in  this  case,  if  we  adopt  this 
particular  amendment,  we  are  liable  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  I  will  sup- 
port his  efforts  in  the  future  to  get 
the  President  to  report  on  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  1  minute  to  sum  up  and  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  gather  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  wants  to  speak.  I  will 
wait  until  the  Senator  is  finished. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  yield  the  floor,  so 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
may  speak. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  seventeen  seconds.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
others.  I  think  that  in  the  early  stages 
there  were  some  reasons  for  criticisms 
of  the  administration's  handling  of 
the  escort  policy.  But  the  President 
did  consult  Congress.  He  did  notify 
Congress.  He  did  this  before  we  made 
the  major  commitment  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
season  again  for  some  in  Congress  to 
engage  in  their  periodic  exercise  of 
trying  to  snatch  defeat  from  the  jaws 
of  victory. 

Many  months  ago,  the  President  of 
the  United  States— after  notification 
and  consultation  with  the  Congress- 
made  a  major  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can power  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  a  com- 
mitment with  some  specifically  stated 
objectives: 

To  keep  the  sea  lanes  open,  and  pre- 
serve freedom  of  navigation. 

To  send  a  message  to  our  allies  and 
friends,  that  we  have  the  ability  and 
determination  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities. 

To  send  a  message  to  all  the  belliger- 
ents in  the  gulf  that  we  do  not  want  a 
wider  war,  but  we  are  willing  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  defend  our  inter- 
ests. 

The  President's  policy— a  policy 
which,  candidly,  did  involve  some 
risks— that  policy  has  worked.  The  sea 
lanes  remain  open.  Our  allies  and 
friends  are  more  confident  in  the 
strength  of  our  commitment,  and  the 


value  of  their  close  ties  to  America. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  not  found  any 
wedge  to  increase  its  presence  or  its 
role.  And  Iran  must  now  understand 
more  clearly,  the  cost  of  attacking 
America,  and  the  risks  of  the  belliger- 
ence it  pursues. 

The  policy  has  worked,  too,  to  en- 
courage others  to  do  their  fair  share. 
Several  of  our  Western  European 
allies  have  military  units  in  the  gulf. 
Friendly  gulf  states  are  cooperating 
both  militarily  and  logistically. 
Others— notably  the  Japanese— should 
still  do  much  more.  But  we  are  far  less 
"alone"  in  the  gulf  than  we  were  when 
the  American  commitment  was  first 
made. 

The  policy  has  worked. 

Yet  some  insist  on  trying  to  pull  the 
plug. 

Mr.  President,  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican forces  anywhere  there  is  risk 
raises  important  questions— questions 
that  are  in  the  domain  of  ^th  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
knew  that,  when  they  named  the 
President  Commander  in  Chief,  but 
gave  the  Congress  power  to  declare 
war.  Members  of  the  Congress  assert- 
ed that  fact,  when  we  wrote  and 
passed  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
And  others  in  Congress  demonstrate 
that  today,  in  efforts  that  are  ongoing 
right  now  to  reexamine  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

In  the  past,  I  have  offered  my  own 
bill  to  amend  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, to  deal  with  the  new  threat  of 
international  terrorism— a  change  in 
the  War  Powers  legislation  which  I 
continue  to  believe  is  needed.  And 
when  the  legislation  which  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  and  others  are  working  on  now 
is  introduced  and  considered  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  I  look  forward 
to  further  productive  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  the  war  powers  issue. 

That  is  the  time  and  the  way  to  do 
it:  after  careful  thought,  consideration 
and  debate;  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  consequences  of  our  action;  and 
with  the  aim  of  enhancing  our  ability 
to  meet  the  real  threats  of  the  modem 
world— not  just  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  effort,  this  amendment— this  is 
not  the  time  tuid  way  to  deal  with  this 
very  important  and  complex  issue. 

The  President's  ability  to  play  his 
constitutional  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief  is  at  stake.  The  reliability  of 
America's  word  is  at  stake.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  is  at  stake.  And 
even  the  lives  of  American  service  men 
and  women  are  at  stake. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  for  us  to  take 
this  drastic— and  wrong— step  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
join  in  tabling  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have 
jtlicy  in  the  gulf  right  now. 
seeking  peace.  We  are  taking 
seeking  an  arms  embargo, 
defending  the  right  of  pas- 
n^nbelligerents.  The  United 
an    unambiguous    policy 
point  of  view, 
proposed    in    this    amend- 
jring  peace.  If  anything,  it 
as  an  incentive  to  Iran  to 
f  ghting.  It  is  Iran  that  is  de- 
1  eeking  to  continue  the  war. 
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it  is  Iran  that  is  attacking 
ships  in  international 
it  is  Iran  that  is  using 
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Mr.   President,   before 
yields  his  time  back,  will 
me? 
McCjAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  con- 
:he  Senator  from  Washtng- 
AdamsI  on  his  tenacity  in 
t  he  goal  that  he  seeks, 
le  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal 
The  War  Powers  Resolution 
the  books  is  simply  not 


working.  It  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Nunn,  Senator 
Warner,  and  others,  and  Mr.  Adams 
will  be  included  in  that  group,  and  I 
have  discussed  it  in  a  cursory  way  with 
him,  not  the  details,  but  only  that 
such  a  bill  is  being  worked  on  and  that 
before  it  is  introduced,  he  will  be  thor- 
oughly advised  concerning  its  con- 
tents. I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  want 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  That  bill  has 
been  carefully,  methodically,  thor- 
oughly studied,  and  gone  over  and 
over  with  the  legislative  counsel  and 
Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Warner,  and 
others  are  prepared  to  introduce  that 
bill  on  hopefully  tomorrow  or  Monday 
or  next  week. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  will  be 
an  end-all  or  a  cure-all.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  foresee  every  contingency,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage and  improvement  over  the 
present  resolution  that  is  on  the 
books. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
amendment,  having  said  what  I  have 
stated,  because  I  believe  this  is  a 
matter  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  prepared  to  take  a  very 
careful  look  at. 

Senator  Pell  has  appointed  a  task 
group  of  Senators  on  that  committee 
to  handle  such  legislation  and  he  has 
indicated  to  me  that  he  has  been 
awaiting  the  introduction  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  introduce 
it  I  would  invite  all  Senators  then  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  It  will  certainly  be 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  there  are  additional  im- 
provements that  can  be  made  or  if  the 
bill  has  shortcomings  the  committee 
will  make  such  observations  and  per- 
haps corrections. 

So.  having  said  that,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  amendment,  but  I  again 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  I  say  that  he  has  put  forth 
good  effort,  his  objective  is  good,  but  I 
think  this  is  something  that  really  re- 
quires careful  study  and  a  lot  of  it  and 
much  of  it  has  gone  into  the  bill  that 
is  going  to  be  introduced.  It  is  not 
something  that  will  be  haphazardly 
dealt  with  on  this  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
before  he  moves  to  table. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
DoDD).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 


On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karnes]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82, 
nays  13.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  134  Leg.] 
YEAS-82 
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Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bcntsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 


Adams 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Harkin 

Hatfield 


Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Merlin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassetjaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NAYS- 13 

Leahy  Sanford 

Matsunaga  Simon 

Metzonbaum         Weicker 
Proxmirc 
Riegle 

NOT  VOTING-5 

Hecht  Stennis 
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Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Biden 
Daschle 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2034  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  that  motion  to  table 
was  agreed  to,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  laid  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Mikulski).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  if  we 
may  have  order  in  the  Senate  perhaps 
we  can  expedite  the  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct.  All  conver- 
sation will  cease. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  am 
going  to  propound  a  request.  I  hope 
that  all  Senators  are  listening. 


Madam  President,  before  I  propound 
the  request  I  yield  to  Mr.  Nunn  or  Mr. 

DiXON. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  can  give  you  a  little  sketch  on  this 
situation  and  then  Senator  Dixon  is 
going  to  fill  in  some  of  the  details 
about  tomorrow.  We  believe  we  will 
have  another  rollcall  vote  tonight.  We 
have  a  Bigeye  chemical  amendment 
and  I  know  that  everyone  wants  to  be 
able  to  vote  on  chemicals  again,  so  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  do  that  tonight, 
it  looks  like. 

We  will  then  have  about  five  amend- 
ments that  we  can  accept.  Senator 
Dixon  has  done  a  superb  job  in  work- 
ing with  a  number  of  you  on  both 
sides:  Senator  Quayle  has  been  of 
great  assistance.  Senator  Warner  has, 
and  it  appears  that  we  have  got  a 
pretty  good  schedule  tomorrow  morn- 
ing for  the  most  controversial  amend- 
ments. I  call  them  the  big  amend- 
ments. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  through  most  of  those 
big  amendments  by  a  reasonable  hour 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

What  I  would  suggest  we  do,  to  the 
majority  leader,  we  will  have  staff 
here  on  both  sides  after  we  get 
through  tonight,  which  I  hope  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  9  o'clock; 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  We 
will  have  staff  here  for  at  least  2  more 
hours.  They  will  work  with  your 
staffs,  if  you  would  like  to.  on  any 
amendment  that  you  think  has  a 
chance  of  being  accepted.  We  will  set 
up  off  the  floor  and  they  will  be  here 
until  about  11  o'clock. 

Tomorrow  morning  I  suggest  that 
we  start  on  the  bill,  if  we  can,  at  8:30. 
We  have  a  debate  coming  at  9:30  that 
Senator  Dixon  has  worked  out:  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  on  aircraft  carriers. 
Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  NUNN.  That  begins  at  9:30.  We 
will  be  here,  the  floor  managers,  at 
8:30  and  will  try  to  handle  every 
amendment  that  has  been  worked  out 
and  accepted  by  both  sides  tonight.  So 
all  Senators  that  would  like  to  work 
out  an  amendment  tonight,  we  will  be 
in  business  from  right  now  until  11 
o'clock. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  will,  for  the 
first  hour,  come  in  and  from  8:30  to 
9:30.  anything  that  has  been  worked 
out  we  will  accept  that  at  that  time. 
At  9:30  we  begin  the  debate. 
We  are  talking  about  the  staff  being 
here  until  11  o'clock.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  to  keep  the  Senators  here  until  11 
o'clock,  although  Senator  Warner,  I 
know,  will  be  delighted  to  be  here. 

But  that  is  the  general  plan  and  I 
would  hope  the  majority  leader  would 
be  able  to  secure  unanimous  consent 
to  finish  this  bill  at  a  designated  hour 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  would  ask  Senator  Dixon,  before 
the  majority  leader  propounds  that,  to 


give  a  little  more  detailed  report  on 
what  he  has  worked  out. 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  report  to  the  two 
leaders  and  two  managers  as  follows: 
The  final  scheduled  vote  tonight  is  1 
hour  evenly  divided  on  the  Bigeye 
bomb.  Senator  Pryor  has  that  amend- 
ment. 

Thereafter,  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  rollcall  on  that,  we  will  accept 
three  Republican  amendments  that 
have  been  agreed  to  and  one  Demo- 
cratic amendment  that  has  been 
agreed  to. 

Thereafter,  we  have  no  business  that 
we  can  do  tonight,  unless  anybody  gets 
an  amendment  agreed  to  within  the 
next  hour.  The  shop  is  open  to  discuss 
that. 

Tomorrow  morning,  we  will  come  in 
at  whatever  time  the  leader  indicates. 
But  at  9:30,  Senator  Kennedy  will 
offer  his  aircraft  carrier  amendment. 
The  agreed  time  is  Vh  hours  evenly  di- 
vided, so  we  should  vote  around  11. 

At  12  o'clock  we  have  agreed  with 
Senator  Levin  to  do  his  amendment, 
an  SDI  reduction  amendment,  to  use 
the  money  for  conventional  weaponry. 
That  is  1  hour  evenly  divided. 

In  that  window  between  the  Kenne- 
dy and  Levin  amendments  we  may  do 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Bumpers 
that  is  a  refinement  of  the  SALT  II 
amendment  he  did  before  with  the 
numbers  changed. 

In  the  meantime  may  I  report  to  the 
leaders  and  the  managers,  the  discus- 
sions between  Senator  Gramm  and 
Senator  D'Amato  and  Senator  Wilson 
and  others.  Senator  Warner,  go  on  the 
question  of  the  military  being  used  for 
drug  interdiction.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  there  is  progress  and  hope 
there. 

My  final  report  is  this.  Of  amend- 
ments remaining  we  have  talked  to  ev- 
eryone. Either  the  folks  are  trying  to 
get  an  accommodation,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  that  where  we  can,  Mr. 
Leader;  or  these  are  duplications  of 
House  provisions  in  the  bill,  many  of 
which  we  are  ready  to  take.  But.  can- 
didly, we  would  like  to  have  some  bar- 
gaining power  in  the  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  so  we  would 
hope  our  friends  are  understanding. 
Or  people  are  trying  to  get  some  kind 
of  an  accommodation  with  others  on 
this  floor.  And  there  are  no  big 
amendments  that  we  see  left. 
So  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  the 

view 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  withhold. 
There  is  not  order  in  the  Senate  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  hear  the  Senator's 
voice.  Would  the  Senators  having  con- 
versation please  withhold  that  conver- 
sation and  would  Senators  please  take 
their  seats. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  propos- 
ing an  outline  for  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  it  is  important  we  all  hear 
it.  Please,  let  us  have  some  order. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  leader  therefore,  as  I  have 
said  to  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, that  I  have  reported  to  the  two 
managers  that  it  is  the  view  of  this 
Senator  who  has  worked  the  phones 
along  with  his  colleague  from  Indiana 
on  the  other  side,  that  this  business 
can  easily  be  disposed  of  tomorrow. 
There  is  no  significant  business  left 
unless  someone  here  is  hiding  some- 
thing under  a  bushel  basket  that  this 
reporter  does  not  know  about. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
DixoN,  on  his  optimistic  report  and 
also  on  the  good  work  that  he  has 
done  and  that  others  have  done  and 
the  staffs  have  done.  Obviously,  a  lot 
of  work  has  gone  into  the  makings  of 
the  report. 

UNANIMOnS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

I  make  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  request  based  on  what  has 
been  said  here  and  reported  publicly 
to  all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  come  in  at 
8:30  and  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  waive  his  time,  except  for  5 
minutes,  I  will  do  the  same  following 
the  prayer,  and  then  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  bill.  And 
for  the  next  hour,  or  at  least  until,  we 
might  say,  9:30,  those  amendments 
which  have  been  worked  out,  as  Sena- 
tor Nunn  has  suggested,  that  have 
been  worked  out  tonight  with  staffs 
and  which  can  be  accepted  or  agreed 
to  with  a  very  minimum  of  debate  in 
the  morning,  those  can  be  adopted. 
There  may  be  several  that  will  have 
been  worked  out  that  can  be  adopted 
by  unanimous  consent  or  voice  vote. 

Then  at  9:30.  the  Senate  would  go  to 
the  aircraft  carrier  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Further,  that  at  3  o'clock  tomorrow 
the  Senate  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  with  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII 
waived  with  the  understanding,  of 
course,  as  is  always  the  case,  unless  I 
am  precluded  by  agreement.  Senators 
who  have  amendments  and  who  are 
determined  to  call  them  up  may  of 
course  call  them  up  and  get  a  vote  on 
them  or  on  a  tabling  motion  thereto. 
This  would  allow  the  Senate,  then,  be- 
ginning at  3  o'clock  tomorrow,  to  work 
its  way  through  any  amendments  that 
remained  at  that  time  that  Senators 
insist  upon  calling  up. 

If  there  are  several,  the  Senate 
ought  to  dispose  of  those  by  rollcalls 
at  a  reasonable  hour  tomorrow. 

Otherwise  we  will  be  in  late  tomor- 
row night  and  if  we  do  not  finish  to- 
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ing,  which  is  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee room.  They  will  be  available 
from  now  until  as  late  as  11  o'clock  to- 
night. 

So  I  hope  that  every  Senator  who 
has  an  amendment  who  thinks  it 
might  be  able  to  be  worked  out  and 
approved  by  both  sides  take  advantage 
of  that.  We  will  be  here  doing  business 
tomorrow  morning  at  8:30. 

I  say  to  Senators,  if  we  do  not  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
floor  managers,  I  believe,  will  both 
suggest  we  go  as  late  as  we  can  tomor- 
row night  and  see  if  we  can  finish.  If 
not.  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.  but  it 
will  be  a  late  night  tomorrow. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Madam  President,  I  shall  renew  my 
request  a  little  later  this  evening.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  yield  for  a  question? 

I  am  advised  that  Senator  Pryor  has 
no  objection  and  members  of  the  Re- 
publican side  have  no  objection  about 
our  putting  the  Pryor  vote  which  is 
the  only  one  to  be  brought  up  this 
evening  on  for  final  passage  vote  to- 
morrow morning. 

Will  the  manager  of  the  bill  object 
to  doing  that? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  know 
there  are  many  people  who  have  con- 
flicts this  evening.  We  have  a  couple 
of  problems  with  that. 

One  problem  is  we  do  not  have  an 
extra  15  minutes  tomorrow.  I  have 
heard  colleagues  on  both  sides  say 
they  would  like  to  get  away  by  4 
o'clock.  Every  15  minutes  is  important 
tomorrow  morning,  and  roUcalls  nor- 
mally take  about  15  minutes.  We  do 
not  have  any  time  to  spare. 

The  second  thing  I  observe,  and  I 
think  Senator  Pryor  will  be  willing  to 
indicate  and  we  will  be  willing  to  indi- 
cate we  are  going  to  vote  at  approxi- 
mately 9  o'clock.  Can  we  have  a  1-hour 
agreement? 
Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
will  accommodate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee even  to  a  greater  extent.  In 
fact,  if  the  distinguished  chairman  and 

the  manager  would  like  to  vote 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  just  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  right,  and  the 
Chair  is  going  to  become  more  strict. 
This  is  the  third  request  the  Chair  has 
made  for  order  and  quiet  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Is  there  any  reason  we  cannot  have 
one  speaker? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
will  be  glad  to  agree  to  an  8:30  vote  to- 


night. I  might  not  even  use  all  of  that 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  wiU  be  acceptable 
to  the  managers. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  Pryor 

amendment  occur  at  8:30. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
vote  on  the  Pryor  amendment,  or  re- 
lated thereto,  occur  at  8:30. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  I  understand  it, 
we  may  want  to  table. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  why  I  said  "re- 
lated thereto." 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  may  want  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree.  Is 
that  all  right? 
Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
objected  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  the  vote  still 
set  on  the  Pryor  amendment  for  8:30 
p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
is  not.  There  was  an  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  expectation  to  withdraw  that  ob- 
jection shortly,  but  I  understand  we 
are  about  to  work  out  a  compromise. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  we  are  about  to  work 
out  a  compromise,  this  Senator  is  not 
aware  of  it.  I  have  been  trying  to  work 
out  a  compromise  all  along. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  forces  are  at  work. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  not  want  to  be 
the  compromisee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
he  will  be  informed  of  any  compromise 
before  it  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Madam  President,  is  there  not  a 
time  limit  on  this  amendment  of  1 
hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  that  the  vote  should 
occur  at  no  later  than  8:45,  if  all  time 
is  taken. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  able  to  follow  the  majority 
leader's  request.  May  we  have  order? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I 
apologize.  I  caiuiot  hear  thunder  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  allow  the  Senate  to  con- 


tinue until  only  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, who  has  the  floor,  is  standing. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  continue  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2035 

(Purpose:  To  delete  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  accelerating  pro- 
duction of  the  Bigeye  bomb  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  Army  procurement  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
of  long-range  stand-off  chemical  delivery 
systems  by  the  Defense  Agencies.) 
Mr.   PRYOR.   Madam   President.   I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2035. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out 
"$2,035,536,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$2,129,923,000". 

On  page  3.  line  7,  strike  out 
"$6,193,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,183,200,000". 

On  page  4,  line  20.  strike  out 
•$8,318,023,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$8.228.536.000'. 

On  page  12.  line  16,  strike  out 
■•$8,990,541,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$8.995.541,000'. 

On  page  17,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

(d)  Long-range  Stand-off  Chemical  De- 
livery Systems.— Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  Defense 
Agencies,  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion on  long-range  stand-off  chemical  deliv- 
ery systems. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  in 
the  interest  of  conserving  time  and 
keeping  at  least  a  little  bit  of  goodwill 
from  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  plan  to 
use  all  the  time  allocated  to  this 
amendment  tonight. 

Let  me  just  state  specifically  that  to- 
night's vote— and  this  is  probably  the 
most  important  thing  I  will  say— is  not 
about  whether  we  believe  in  or  sup- 
port or  oppose  chemical  warfare  or  the 
production  of  binary  nerve  gas.  That  is 
not  the  issue.  That  issue  has  been  de- 
cided by  this  body  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  issue.  Madam  President, 
before  the  Senate  tonight  is  whether 
we  believe  in  funding  an  additional 
$100  million  for  a  weapon,  in  this  case 
the  Bigeye  bomb,  that  is  not  meeting 
the  standards  and  requirements  this 
Congress  had  previously  set  for  Bigeye 
bomb  performance. 

My  amendment  does  not  kill  the 
Bigeye  bomb.  In  January  of  this  year, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  cer- 
tified the  Bigeye  in  the  national  inter- 
est, thereby  releasing  $135  million  for 


production  of  the  facilities  to  manu- 
facture and  an  additional  $35  million 
to  produce  several  hundred  Bigeye 
bombs  for  testing  purposes. 

Today  that  same  $135  million  is 
there.  It  is  in  the  bank.  It  is  in  the 
pipeline.  It  is  ready  to  be  spent,  but 
now  we  find  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  want,  in  addition 
to  that  $135  million,  an  extra  $100  mil- 
lion for  further  production  of  over 
1.000  Bigeye  bombs. 

To  be  more  precise,  let  me  focus  on 
what  is  about  to  happen.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  creating  a  $235  million  fund 
for  a  bomb  that  is  not  meeting  the  test 
requirement. 

Madam  President,  the  Bigeye  bomb 
does  not  work.  1988  is  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  concept  of  binary  chem- 
ical weapons.  The  Bigeye  bomb  per- 
haps was  part  of  the  concept  30  years 
ago,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  Bigeye 
bomb  did  not  work  when  it  was  first 
tested  and  it  does  not  work  in  1988. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  give  a  sequence  of 
events  to  my  colleagues  very  quickly. 
In  the  development  stage  of  testing, 
the  Bigeye  bomb  did  poorly  but  was 
certified  as  ready  for  operational  test- 
ing anyway.  GAO  said  that,  "these 
nine  unresolved  developmental  issues 
pose  unrelenting  problems  with  regard 
to  the  Bigeye's  technical  credibility  as 
a  weapon."  That  is  a  quote  from  the 
GAO. 

Spring  1987,  this  time  last  year,  the 
Bigeye  bomb  was  decertified.  Madam 
President  from  further  operational 
testing.  It  had  passed  the  basic  stand- 
ards for  operation  in  only  6  of  10 
bombdrops. 

Fall  1987.  Testing  of  the  Bigeye  is 
resumed.  The  Senate  decided  to  fund 
the  Bigeye  because  testing  has  not 
been  completed.  By  December  1987, 
Madam  President,  completed  tests 
showed  that  the  Bigeye  had  passed 
basic  reliability  measures  in  only  41  of 
the  48  bombdrops.  far  below  the  mili- 
tary's own  standard. 

I  received  today.  Madam  President,  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Dante  Fascell,  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Let  quote, 
if  I  might,  from  that  letter. 

At  the  time  of  our  June  1987  analysis,  the 
Bigeye  operational  testing  program  had 
been  suspended  and  the  bomb  decertified. 

This  was  only  a  year  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell. 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  report  responds 
to  your  staffs  request  that  we  provide  pre- 
liminary findings  on  our  work  involving  the 


developmental  and  operational  testing  of 
the  Bigeye  bomb.  We  have  continued  to  ac- 
tively monitor  and  evaluate  the  Bigeye  pro- 
gram since  we  sent  you  our  June  4,  1987, 
analysis  of  the  Bigeye  operational  test  plan. 
As  you  luiow,  several  GAO  reports  and  let- 
ters of  correspondence  have  been  issued 
over  the  past  five  years  in  the  area  of  chem- 
ical warfare  and  the  Bigeye  bomb.  We  will 
provide  more  detailed  reports  on  operation- 
al and  developmental  testing  in  the  near 
future. 

objectives,  scope  and  methodology 

We  have  concentrated  our  attention  on 
three  key  areas  of  quality:  that  of  the  oper- 
ational testing  program  for  Bigeye:  that  of 
the  developmental  (laboratory)  testing  of 
the  weapon,  involving  lethal  agent:  and  that 
of  DOD's  evaluation  of  the  Bigeye's  oper- 
ational capabilities  in  a  mission  context. 
This  report  discusses  our  findings,  which 
are  based  on  the  data  we  have  received  from 
DOD  to  date.  We  employed  multiple  data 
gathering  methods  to  produce  our  findings. 
We  obtained  documents  such  as  briefing 
papers,  status  reports,  manuals,  memos,  test 
plans  and  test  results  and  analyses.  We  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  these  documents  to 
assess  the  status  of  the  program  and  to 
identify  information  gaps  related  to  testing 
issues.  We  interviewed  officials  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Program 
Office,  the  Army's  Chemical  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Engineering  Center,  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation, 
the  Navy's  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Force,  and  we  also  interviewed  operational 
testers  from  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  and 
private  sector  experts  to  verify  results  and 
to  assure  the  completeness  of  our  evidence. 

We  discussed  the  issues  in  our  report  with 
these  officials  and  have  included  their  com- 
ments where  appropriate.  However,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  wishes,  we  did  not 
obtain  written  comments  on  a  draft  of  this 
report. 

operational  testing 

At  the  time  of  our  June  1987  analysis,  the 
Bigeye  operational  testing  (OT)  program 
had  been  suspended  and  the  bomb  decerti- 
fied, due  to  numerous  failures  during  the 
testing  of  the  first  ten  bombs.  That  testing 
resumed  in  late  August  1987.  and  48  addi- 
tional bombs  were  dropped  by  the  end  of 
December  1987.  The  Defense  Department 
expected  to  issue  a  report  on  the  OT  results 
by  March  15.  but  no  report  has  yet  been 
issued.  Our  comments  therefore  must  be 
based  on  the  data  we  have  received,  and  on 
our  interviews  with  DOD  officials,  rather 
than  on  a  completed  DOD  report. 

Our  June  1987  analysis  cited  four  major 
concerns  with  the  OT  program— unrealistic 
mission  profiles,  the  absence  of  a  data  anal- 
ysis plan,  an  excessive  number  of  independ- 
ent variables,  and  10  limitations  to  achiev- 
ing operational  realism.  Although  DOD  did 
not  resume  testing  for  nearly  three  months 
after  we  raised  these  issues,  no  changes 
were  made  in  the  test  plan  to  address  them. 
Indeed.  DOD  rejected  most  of  our  observa- 
tions as  unfounded  in  a  lengthy  letter  sent 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  at 
the  end  of  July,  which  we  did  not  see  until 
early  September.  We  did  not.  in  fact,  receive 
a  direct  reply  to  our  comments  until  March 
8  of  this  year— almost  nine  months  after  our 
report  was  issued. 

The  results  of  the  August  to  December 
1987  tests  confirm  the  validity  of  the  issues 
we  raised  in  our  June  analysis.  Although  we 
have  the  test  data  from  Dugway.  it  is  virtu- 
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In  order  to  answer  questions  about  pres- 
sure, DOD  conducted  just  one  additional 
test,  at  the  CRDEC  laboratories.  We  believe 
that  the  results  of  this  test  are  not  conclu- 
sive, in  part  because  the  rate  of  pressure 
buildup  in  the  test  was  noticeably  slower 
than  in  four  of  the  five  previous  high  tem- 
perature-start tests. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  lethal  agent  gen- 
eration, we  find  that  DOD  has  not  fully  an- 
swered the  congressional  question.  DOD 
continues  to  assume  that  there  is  a  predict- 
able correlation  between  VX  purity  and  bio- 
toxicity.  despite  the  fact  that  CRDEC  offi- 
cials state  that  this  is  not  scientifically 
sound.  This  assumed  correlation  is  especial- 
ly significant  because  DOD's  calculations  of 
weapon  reliability  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  adequate  VX  is  generated  every 
time  mixing  occurs  inside  the  weapon.  If 
this  is  not  true,  and  we  believe  as  does 
CRDEC  that  it  is  not,  then  the  reliability 
calculations  being  claimed  by  DOD  are  in 
doubt  and  the  weapon  does  not  meet  DOD 
specifications  for  lethal  agent  generation. 

We  also  believe  that  flashing,  or  agent 
burning,  is  an  unresolved  Bigeye  issue,  con- 
trary to  DOD  conclusions.  Rather  than  con- 
ducting any  tests,  DOD  did  a  literature 
search  on  flashing,  and  concluded  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  concern.  Yet  in  four  of  six 
Bigeye  lethal  agent  generation  tests  with 
high  temperature  starts,  the  temperature 
generated  inside  the  bomb  actually  met  or 
exceeded  the  'VX  auto-ignition  temperature. 
There  is  also  empirical  evidence  that  impure 
VX  flashes  at  lower  temperatures  than  pure 
VX.  and  Bigeye  reactions  often  contain  high 
levels  of  impurities. 

Furthermore,  Bigeye  program  officials 
now  state  that  almost  all  the  data  they  cited 
in  their  August  1987  report  on  Bigeye  reli- 
ability cannot  be  replicated,  because  a 
former  program  official  selectively  chose 
the  data  to  portray  the  program  in  a  favor- 
able way.  The  Bigeye  program  office  is  un- 
certain about  which  test  data  were  used  to 
calculate  lethal  agent  generation  reliability, 
and  therefore  no  longer  endorses  the  figures 
issued  in  the  report.  We  commend  the 
Bigeye  program  office's  candor  on  this 
point,  but  note  that  the  matter  of  Bigeye  re- 
liability is  left  unresolved. 

We  conclude  that  DOD  has  not  answered 
the  major  concerns  raised  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987  legislation  with  regard  to  developmen- 
tal testing.  The  evidence  cited  by  DOD  is 
unconvincing— potential  pressure  problems 
are  not  solved  by  one  additional  test  which 
differs  from  previous  tests;  flashing  is  not 
solved  by  a  literature  search;  lethality  is  not 
solved  by  using  a  correlation  rejected  by 
CRDEC  experts;  and  reliability  is  not  dem- 
onstrated by  using  data  analyses  now  con- 
sidered unreliable  by  the  Bigeye  program 
office. 

OPERATIONAL  CAPABILITIES 

At  your  request,  we  also  reviewed  DOD's 
August  1987  study  of  the  operational  capa- 
bilities of  the  Bigeye  bomb,  which  had  been 
issued  in  response  to  a  legislative  require- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  1987  Defense  Appro- 
priation Bill.  The  legislation  required  DOD 
to  report  on  the  "military  requirements  for 
long-range  standoff  chemical  weapons."  in- 
cluding "the  military  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  such  weapons  and  the  potential 
of  such  weapons  to  complement  the  current- 
ly planned  binary  chemical  weapon  sys- 
tems." 

However,  we  found  that  the  11 -page  DOD 
report  contained  such  a  small  amount  of 
empirical  data  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  do  a  proper  full-scale  analysis.  The  DOD 


study  analyzed  only  four  of  many  possible 
delivery-system  alternatives  for  chemical 
weapons;  provided  only  a  cursory  compari- 
son of  the  military  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  alternatives;  and  gave  no  in- 
dication of  the  comparative  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  fielding  the  alternatives.  In  effect, 
DOD  had  not  prepared  a  report  with  the  es- 
sential elements  of  an  operational  capability 
analysis.  In  interviews  with  DOD  officials, 
they  conceded  that  the  study  was  at  best 
•preliminary,"  and  that  further  study  of 
operational  capability  is  necessary. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  decided  to 
end  our  operational  capability  study,  after 
consultation  with  your  staff. 

SUMMARY 

Clearly,  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  Bigeye  weapon. 
Questions  about  operational  capability 
remain  unanswered.  Many  of  the  issues  we 
raised  in  our  June  1986  report  on  develop- 
ment testing  remain  unresolved,  as  do  the 
concerns  about  the  operational  testing  pro- 
gram that  we  brought  to  your  attention  in 
June  1987.  We  continue  to  believe  that  a 
careful  testing  program  could  have  an- 
swered most  of  our  major  questions. 

Unfortunately,  the  necessary  changes 
were  not  made  in  the  test  plan  to  respond  to 
the  issues  we  raised. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this 
report  or  any  other  aspect  of  our  work  on 
the  Bigeye  weapon  system,  please  call  me 
(275-1854)  or  Mr.  Kwai  Chan.  Group  Direc- 
tor (275-6161). 
Sincerely, 

Eleanor  Chelimsky, 

DirectOT. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
continue  to  quote  further  from  the 
letter. 

Due  to  numerous  failures  during  the  test- 
ing of  the  first  10  bombs.  The  Defense  De- 
partment expected  to  issue  a  report  on  the 
operational  testing  results  by  March  15,  but 
no  report  has  yet  been  issued. 

Our  June  1987  analysis  cited  four  major 
concerns  with  the  operational  testing  pro- 
gram. Although  DOD  did  not  resume  test- 
ing for  nearly  3  months  after  we  raised 
these  issues,  no  changes  were  made  in  the 
test  plan  to  address  them. 

The  results  of  the  August  to  December  '87 
tests  confirm  the  validity  of  the  issues  we 
raised  in  our  June  analysis.  Although  we 
have  the  test  data  from  Dugway,  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  determine  why  some  test 
runs  were  successful  and  why  some  failed, 
due  to  the  large  number  of  independent 
variables  presented  in  every  run. 

A  criterion  contained  in  the  test  auid  eval- 
uation master  plan  was  changed  during  the 
course  of  testing,  which  lowered  the  reliabil- 
ity requirement. 

However,  future  test  plans  also  contain  a 
multiplicity  of  independent  variables  and 
shifting  and  vague  definitions  of  success, 
important  questions  about  weapons  per- 
formance will  remain  unanswered.  In  sum, 
we  find  that  the  quality  of  the  operational 
testing  program  for  the  Bigeye  bomb  has 
not  improved. 

And  finally.  Madam  President,  from 
the  GAO  letter  that  I  received  today: 

Furthermore,  Bigeye  program  officials 
now  state  that  almost  all  of  the  data  they 
cited  in  their  August  1987  report  on  Bigeye 
reliability  cannot  be  replicated,  because  a 
former  program  official  selectively  chose 
the  data  to  portray  the  program  in  a  favor- 
able way. 


Clearly,  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  Bigeye  weapon. 
Questions  about  operational  capability 
remain  unanswered.  Many  of  the  issues  we 
raised  in  our  June  '86  report  on  develop- 
mental testing  remain  unresolved. 

Madam  President,  a  letter  to  me 
from  Jack  Krings,  Director  of  the 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Office  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
dated  March  7  reads  as  follows: 

The  Navy  has  scheduled  another  phase  of 
operational  testing  (fiscal  year  1990  or  1991) 
which  will  provide  operational  effectiveness 
and  suitability  data. 

In  1990  and  1991  tests  will  resimie. 

Madam  President,  by  that  time, 
when  these  tests  begin  by  the  Navy, 
we  will  have  moved  a  long  way  toward 
full  rate  production  of  the  Bigeye 
bomb,  a  bomb  not  yet  proven  if  it 
works  or  not. 

My  amendment.  Madam  President, 
is  simple.  First,  keep  the  $135  million 
the  President  released  in  January  in 
the  pipeline.  Second,  of  the  additional 
$100  million  that  DOD  wants  to  go 
into  massive  production  of  the  Bigeye 
bomb,  take  $5  million  of  these  dollars 
for  studies  of  an  alternative  long  range 
standoff  chemical  weapons  program  or 
option  to  the  Bigeye  bomb.  And.  final- 
ly, the  remaining  $95  million  would  be 
used  for  the  underfunded  Army  am- 
munition account  which  contains  $270 
million  less  than  last  year. 

Madam  President,  the  President's 
1989  request  for  Army  ammunition 
was  the  lowest  level  requested  or  ap- 
proved by  Congress  since  1981.  in  con- 
stant dollars.  Also,  the  Cinccentcom. 
General  Crist,  who  directs  our  oper- 
ations in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  other 
operations,  said  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee: 

In  fiscal  year  '87  on  hand  stocks  of  level 
effort  munitions  improved  by  only  1  per- 
cent. These  shortfalls  were  primarily  in  the 
modem  direct  fire  and  artillery  munitions 
in  support  of  ground  forces. 

This  money  would  be  given  to  that 
account  for  such  munitions.  Madam 
I»resident. 

Finally,  the  bottom  line.  Madam 
President,  and  then  I  will  allow  the 
distinguished  managers  to  respond  to 
this  amendment,  is  we  are  about  to 
fimd  a  weapon  that  has  not  proven  it 
can  work,  and  I  think  that  our  mili- 
tary needs  and  the  needs  of  our  sol- 
diers and  our  many  conventional  needs 
are  so  desperate  out  there,  that  for  us 
to  do  that  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
money  but  it  is  also  a  guarantee  that 
we  will  not  get  the  maximum  protec- 
tion out  of  our  defense  dollars— we 
carmot  assure  ourselves  that  we  will  be 
protected  by  this  new  generation  of 
Bigeye  bombs. 

Madam  President,  for  the  moment.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  4  min- 
utes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island?        

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  yield  me  4  minutes.  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  I>resident.  I 
might  ask.  does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  support  this  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  waiting  to  hear 
the  answers  to  the  information  the 
Senator  provided,  and  if  I  might  just 
have  4  minutes  or  less. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield  4  mintues  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  Bigeye  system. 
I  am  not  for  binary  gas,  but  that  was 
decided,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said,  by  this  body  over  the  past  several 
years.  So  the  question  is.  How  do  we 
deliver  it?  I  believe  that  the  Bigeye 
system,  when  and  if  it  is  ready,  is  the 
way  to  go  about  this.  The  question  is. 
Is  it  ready? 

Now,  in  1986.  when  this  first  came 
up.  I  voted  for  the  Bigeye.  The  follow- 
ing year  I  was  convinced  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  weapon  did  not  meet 
the  tests,  and  that  we  should  not  pro- 
ceed with  production.  And  so  the  ques- 
tion is  now,  are  we  ready  for  this 
weapon?  Can  it  meet  the  tests?  Should 
we  go  into  production? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  be- 
lieve, has  stated  the  question  quite 
correctly.  He  said  this  is  not  to  kill  the 
Bigeye  bomb.  This  is  to  decide  wheth- 
er we  should  go  forward  with  it  at  this 
time.  Then  he  cited  the  results  of 
some  tests  which  to  me  appears  to  be 
fairly  convincing. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  propo- 
nents of  the  system.  What  is  the 
answer  to  the  information  that  was 
given  to  us  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas? If  I  could  be  convinced  that 
the  weapon  is  indeed  ready,  that  it  can 
meet  the  test,  therefore  we  should  go 
into  production  with  it.  because 
having  visited  and  spent  time  in 
NATO,  as  have  most  of  the  Senators,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  delivery  system 
such  as  this  is  required.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  want  to  proceed  with  it 
if  we  are  not  ready.  There  is  no  point 
in  going  into  production  unless  the 
weapon  can  meet  the  tests  as  set  forth 
by  the  ordinance  division  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

So  I  wonder  whether  the  managers 
of  the  legislation  can  come  forward 
and  give  us  the  answers  to  these  facts 
and  statistics  posed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  If  they  can,  then  I  will 
vote  for  it. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does  not 
have  the  time  to  do  that. 
Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  during  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  there 
are  a  lot  of  Senators  who  would  like  to 
know  where  we  are  going  tonight. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  about  to 
work  out  a  compromise  which  moves 
very  far  toward  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  Bigeye. 
He  can  describe  that  compromise,  and 
we  will  be  drawing  up  the  amendment. 
He  will  describe  it  orally  tonight,  and 
we  will  try  to  get  the  amendment 
drawn  up  and  adopted.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  Members  to  stay  for  roUcall 
votes. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  we 
have  worked  out  the  Bigeye  amend- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  we  need  no  more 
rollcall  votes.  We  will  be  working  on 
that  language,  and  we  will  have  a  voice 
vote  on  that,  probably  tonight. 

We  will  have  a  number  of  other 
amendments  accepted,  and  we  will 
stay  around  with  the  staff  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  we 
will  get  as  many  amendments  worked 
out  as  possible  this  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  other  Senators  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  worked  some- 
thing out  on  the  Bigeye,  which  will 
allow  most  of  us  to  get  a  little  shuteye. 

There  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
tonight.  The  Senate  will  come  in  at 
8:30  tomorrow  morning.  Those  Sena- 
tors who  can  work  out  their  amend- 
ments this  evening  with  staffs,  so  that 
those  amendments  can  receive  approv- 
al in  the  morning  between  8:30  and 
9:30,  will  proceed  in  that  manner,  and 
those  Senators  should  be  ready. 

Beginning  at  9:30,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  Senate  will  go  to  the  amendment 
dealing  with  aircraft  carriers.  There 
will  be  rollcall  votes  throughout  the 
day. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  attempt  to  get  an 
agreement  that  will  allow  for  a  set 
time  for  a  final  vote. 

I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  pa- 
tience and  their  persistence,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  may 
I  say  that  after  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  has 
described  his  amendment,  we  will  take 
agreed    amendments    by    the    distin- 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  We 
have  negotiated  over  this  issue  during 
the  course  of  the  past  2  days.  We  have 
had  some  very  constructive  discussions 
and  hopefully  a  very  positive  result  in 
the  settlement  of  the  issue.  Also.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Senator 
Warner.  In  helping  to  negotiate  this 
settlement. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  did  want  to  offer.  If  I 
can,  just  a  few  moments  concerning 
the  agreement  that  was  reached  In 
principle. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  a 
moment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Maine  offering  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  be  as  soon  as  I 
return  to  my  chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
did  the  Senator  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  to 
protect  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  we 
have  a  list  of  amendments  that  Is 
frozen.  We  carmot  have  other  amend- 
ments added  to  that,  and  the  Senator 
withdrew  his  amendment  In  good 
faith,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be  permit- 
ted to  place  an  amendment  back  on 
this  same  subject  as  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  in  the  colloquy 
and  that  would  take  place  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  as  I 
now  understand  it  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  prepared  with  his  amend- 
ment. We  will  take  that  one  and  then 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2036 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2036. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  page  152,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  9.  NATO  Defense  Program  Report.— 
Not  later  than  January  15.  1989  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  detailing  the  programs  to  be  included 
in  the  NATO  Defense  Program.  This  report 
shall  include: 

(1)  An  identification  of  each  program  by 
program  element. 

(2)  A  description  and  the  level  of  funding 
that  the  President  will  be  requesting  for 
each  of  these  programs  for  Fiscal  Year  in 
1990. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  It  simply  takes  the  report 
that  is  report  language  and  puts  in  bill 
language.  It  has  been  cleared  by  both 
the  majority  and  minority. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  has  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  Is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2036)  was 
9.Grr66d  tiO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2037 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2037. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SK(.  .  CIIEMICAI,  WKAPONS  CONVENTION  COM- 
PLIANCE monitorim;  pr(m;ram. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title,  $6,800,000  is  available  only  to  con- 
duct a  program  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
compliance  monitoring  capabilities  in  sup- 
port of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition 
of  Chemical  Weapons  proposed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  that  was  similar  to 
that  adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
It  allows  for  the  money  for  the  first 
year  of  the  proposed  program  to  help 
monitor  chemical  weapons  treaties.  It 
Is  very  Important  to  our  negotiators  In 
fact  who  have  tabled  a  chemical  weap- 
ons proposal  at  the  conference  on  dis- 
armament which  occurred  back  In 
1984.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  and  minority. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  this 
side  supports  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  (No.  2037)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2038 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  Third  Infantry  Division  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  for 
Mr.  Nunn  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2038. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  232.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  2HII.  third  infantry  DIVISION  MKMORIAU 

(a)  In  General.— The  Society  of  the  Third 
Infantry  Division  is  authorized  to  erect,  on 
public  grounds  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery selected  pursuant  to  subsection  <b)(l),  a 
memorial  in  honor  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  men  of  the  "Rocli  of  the  Mame"  of 
the  Third  Infantry  Divison,  United  States 
Army,  who  have  served  their  country  in 
World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  Korea. 

(b)  Administrative  Provisions.— ( 1)  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
select  a  suitable  site  on  public  grounds  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  upon  which 
may  be  erected  the  memorial  authorized  in 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  memori- 
al shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  and  the  national 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

(3)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  expense  in  connection  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  memorial  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(4)  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the  me- 
morial erected  under  this  section  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

(c)  Expiration  of  Authority.— The  au- 
thority provided  in  this  section  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  unless 
(1)  the  erection  of  the  memorial  authorized 
in  subsection  (a)  is  commenced  within  such 
period,  and  (2)  prior  to  commencement  of 
the  erection  of  the  memorial  funds  are  cer- 
tified available  in  an  amount  sufficient,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
to  ensure  completion  of  the  memorial. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Third  Infantry  Division  at  a  site  se- 
lected by  the  Army  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. The  cost  of  design  and  construc- 
tion   would     be     borne     by     private 


sources.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  question  is  on  agreement 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2038)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
la  has  an  agreed-to  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  Indulge  me,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  ready  with  an 
agreed  amendment,  and  then  we  will 
go  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  is  on  his  way  over. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Fine. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  pre- 
pared with  an  amendment. 

amendment  no.  2039 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  testing  electromag- 
netic pulse  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Electromagnetic  Pulse  Radi- 
ation Environment  Simulator  Program  for 
ships  (Empress)  during  fiscal  year  1989) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
momentarily  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  offered  by  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi].  At  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  bill,  it  will  insert  a  prohi- 
bition on  testing  electromagnetic  pulse 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  during  fiscal 
year  1989.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  not  carry  out  an  electromagnetic 
pulse  program  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
In  connection  with  the  Electromagnet- 
ic Pulse  Radiation  Environment  Simu- 
lator Program  for  ships,  known  as  Em- 
press. 

We  have  found  through  the  years 
that  this  affects  the  environment  in 
that  area.  Both  Senator  Mikulski  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  sup- 
port this  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
ranking  member,  who  made  such  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  everything  that 
has  been  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
for  himself  and  Ms.  Mikulski,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2039. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  212,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Testing  Electroma(^ 
NETic  Pulse  in  Chesapeake  Bay.— During 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  not  carry  out  an  electromagnetic  pulse 
program  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  in  con- 


nection with  the  Electromagnetic  Pulse  Ra- 
diation Envtronment  Simulator  Program  (or 
ships  (Empress). 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  engage  in  a  (»lloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  about  the  impli- 
cations of  his  amendment  for  the  De- 
fense Department's  Electromagnetic 
Pulse  Testing  Program. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment. However,  I  am  concerned  that  it 
not  be  (x>nstnied  in  any  way  as  block- 
ing the  Defense  Department's  neces- 
sary EMP  testing  programs. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico. 
EMP  testing  has  been  going  on  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  Kirt- 
land  Air  Force  Base.  Both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  have  EMP  test  facilities  there, 
the  largest  of  which  the  so-called  Tres- 
tle device,  has  two  5  million  volt  gen- 
erators which  fire  simultaneously.  The 
Trestle  device  has  been  operating 
since  1979.  Other  EMP  simulators 
have  operated  since  as  early  as  1964  at 
Kirtland.  At  White  Sands,  the  Army 
operates  a  lower  power  EMP  facility. 
And  of  course,  there  are  other  Army 
and  Navy  facilities  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. 

These  facilities  have  been  operated 
after  careful  consideration  of  safety 
and  enviroimiental  issues.  For  exam- 
ple, environmental  impact  assessments 
were  prepared  on  the  EMP  facilities 
constructed  at  Kirtland  in  the  1970's. 
In  addition,  these  activities  were  co- 
ordinated with  Icx^  and  regional  of- 
fices of  agencies  such  as  the  FAA,  the 
Albuquerque  Airport,  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  Elnvironmental  Improve- 
ment Agency.  Extensive  health  studies 
were  also  conducted. 

These  EMP  facilities  provide  the  De- 
fense Department  with  critical  infor- 
mation about  the  vulnerability  of 
weapons  systems  to  the  electromag- 
netic pulse  generated  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. All  of  us  hope  and  pray  that 
our  weapon  systems  will  never  be  sub- 
jected to  an  EMP  pulse  other  than  at 
a  test  facility,  but  it  is  an  important 
part  of  our  deterrent  that  we  harden 
our  systems  against  this  effect. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  Importance  of  this  test- 
ing effort  and  I  am  not  trying  to  re- 
strict it  in  any  way  except  that  Em- 
press II  testing  not  take  place  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  We  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  to  bring  this  unique  and 
fragile  ecosystem  back  to  health  that 
when  there  is  an  alternative  site  avail- 
able in  the  Atlantic,  I  think  the  Navy 
should  use  that  site.  I  do  not  Intend 
that  this  amendment  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  EMP  Testing  Program 
anywhere  else  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  that  clarification  from  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  With  that  clarifica- 
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OFFICER.   The 

agreeing  to  the  amend- 


Mr.    President,    I 

the  vote  by  which 

was  agreed  to. 

I   move   to   lay   that 

table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 


1  ere. 


Mr.  President,  I  think 
Senator  from  Michi- 
s^endment. 

While  the  Senator  from 
I  wonder  if  we  could 
amendment. 

OFFICER.    The 
Michigan  is  recognized. 
.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
of  this  amendment  now 
from  Virginia  here. 


rtMs 
PRESIDING 


I  dispcse 


Ser  lator 

A]  [EHDMENT  NO.  2040 

Mr.  LEVn  r.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendmenttto  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  cbnsideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  re  (ort. 

The  assis^t  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


!  Senator 


LEVIN 


The 
proposes  an 

Mr 

unanimous 
ing  of  the 
with. 

The 
out  objectio^, 

The 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  LevimI 
a  nendment  numbered  2040. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
;onsent  that  further  read- 
amendment  be  dispensed 


PRE  SIDING 


amen  Iment 


On  page  2^9.  after  the  period  in  line  2, 
insert  the  foil  swing 

"Not  less  tt|an 
shall  be  used 
ing  into  a 
porated  for 
the  inertial 


cor  tract ' 

■the 


P )rces 


thit 


Mr.  LEVI^ 
tor  from 
Strategic 
location   of 
Fusion.  I 
EzoH.  who 
was  his 
granted, 
committee 
ent  numbei , 
amendment . 
the  body, 
his  staff, 
here,  who 
I  think 
proved. 

Mr 
prepared  U 
this  side.  I 
of  the 
curate 

The 
there  further 


Ee 


.WARNER 


OFFICER, 
it  is  so  ordered, 
is  as  follows: 


With- 


_  $16,800,000  of  such  amount 

jnly  for  the  purposes  of  enter- 

with  KMS  Fusion,  Incor- 

.      performance  of  a  portion  of 

a  nfinement  fusion  program." 

Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
Virginia  and  I  urged  upon  the 
Subcommittee  an  al- 
$16.8    million    for    KMS 
have  spoken  with  Senator 
represented  to  me  that  it 
inient  that  that  request  be 
it  was  an  error  that  the 
•eport  referred  to  a  differ- 
and  that  he  supports  this 
I  am  representing  that  to 
is  not  on  the  floor,  nor  is 
Vhile  Senator  Warner  is 
(©requested  this  allocation, 
pe;  haps  we  can  get  this  ap- 


Mr.  President,  we  are 

accept  the  amendment  on 

believe  the  representations 

from  Michigan  are  ac- 


Sen  itor 


PRESIDING 


OFFICER.     Is 
debate  on  the  amend- 


ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2040)  was 
agreed  to.        

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  if  anyone  else  has  any  amend- 
ment that  they  would  like  to  bring  to 
us  right  now,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  that  amendment  right  now. 
In  a  few  minutes,  we  are  going  to  go  to 
the  Senate  from  Iowa,  who  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  and  we  will  have 
a  discussion  on  it.  I  believe  that  will  be 
the  end  of  this  evening's  business. 

I  urge  any  Senator  who  may  be 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  has 
any  further  amendment  to  come  here 
right  now. 

May  I  ask  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  if  he  is  prepared  to  proceed, 
because  that  is  the  last  of  this  eve- 
ning's business. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  In  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  I  will  go  ahead  and  pro- 
ceed. Senator  Proxmire  asked  that  we 
wait.  I  think  it  will  take  me  some  time 
to  develop  my  remarks.  By  the  time  I 
get  through  with  them.  I  assume  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  will  be  here. 

AMENDMENT  NO  204  1 

(Purpose:  To  request  and  urge  the  President 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  goal  of  banning  all  weap- 
ons based  in  outer  space  and  banning  the 
testing  of  any  weapons  against  objects  in 
outer  space) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin],  for 
himself.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Sanford,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2041. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SK('.  .  SKNSK  OK  (-ON(iK»:S.S  KMiAKDINii  TIIK 
T»a>TIN<;  AMI  BA.S1N(;  OK  WKAHONS 
OK  OITKK  SPACK. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  Section  102(a)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Act  of 
1958  (42  D.S.C.  2451(a))  states  that  it  "is  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  that  activities  in 
space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.". 

(2)  The  United  Nations,  by  a  vote  of  154  to 
1,  agreed  to  a  resolution  on  November  30, 


1987.  calling  on  all  nations  to  prevent  an 
arms  race  in  outer  space. 

(3)  Existing  military  activities  in  space,  in- 
cluding communications,  navigation,  surveil- 
lance, early  warning  of  missile  attack,  and 
monitoring  of  treaty  compliance,  are  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security. 

(4)  Civilian  uses  of  outer  space,  including 
sensor  satellites  for  earth  resources  manage- 
ment, scientific  experiments,  space  explora- 
tion, and  materials  processing  in  the  micro- 
gravity  environment  of  space,  are  vital  to 
continued  commercial  growth. 

(5)  The  basing  of  weapons  in  outer  space 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  or  development  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  earth-based  weapons  de- 
signed to  destroy  objects  in  outer  space 
would  jeopardize  both  the  military  and  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  United  States  in 
outer  space  and  would  degrade  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Congressional  Policy.— (1)  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should, 
and  he  is  hereby  urged  and  requested,  to 
enter  into  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  earliest  practical  date 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  following 
objectives: 

(A)  A  prohibition  on  the  development, 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of  all 
weapons  based  in  outer  space  and  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  testing  of  all  weapons  against 
objects  in  space. 

(B)  The  establishment  of  an  effective  pro- 
cedure for  monitoring  compliance  with  and 
resolving  possible  disputes  regarding  prohi- 
bitions referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  a  long- 
term  reserach  program  on  ballistic  missile 
defense  technologies  so  as  to  provide  the 
United  States  with  expanded  options  for  re- 
sponding to  any  future  breakout  by  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  San- 
ford requests  and  urges  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ban  all  weapons  in  space  and 
to  ban  the  testing  of  any  weapons  de- 
signed to  destroy  objects  in  space.  The 
amendment  that  I  sent  to  the  desk  is  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  several  days  ago,  I, 
along  with  Senator  Hatfield,  intro- 
duced this  bill,  which  is  now  listed  in 
the  Record  as  S.  2346.  to  ban  all  weap- 
ons from  space. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurred  to  this 
Senator  at  some  point  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months  that  the  intricacies  of 
arms  control  agreements  were  such 
that  it  really  boggles  the  mind,  and 
were  such  that  each  new  progression 
of  weapons,  each  new  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  weapons  systems  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  made  arms  control  even  more 
difficult  and  more  complex.  We  have  a 
situation  that  confronts  us  now  in  the 
world  unlike  any  situation  that  has 
ever  confronted  us  before:  ujilike  any 
situation  that  has  ever  confronted 
mankind  in  the  long  march  of  history. 
At  this  point  in  the  development  of 
the  human  species,  we  are  about  to 
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embark  from  planet  Earth  to  explore 
the  universe.  Small  steps  at  first— near 
Earth  orbit,  the  Moon,  the  planets  in 
our  own  solar  system,  and  then 
beyond  that,  even  beyond  our  own 
solar  system. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  today. 
Mr.  President,  who  doubts  that  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  mankind's  prog- 
eny will  be  more  populous  in  space 
than  they  are  on  Earth. 

We  know  that  the  charge  of  history 
and  the  march  of  human  development, 
our  own  inquiring  minds,  our  own 
desire  to  seek  the  unknown,  is  going  to 
propel  mankind  into  outer  space. 

We  can  argue  over  space  stations 
and  how  fast  we  should  go  or  slow  we 
should  go.  but  we  are  doing  it  and  we 
are  going  to  do  it. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that 
could  happen.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  forever  doom  mankind  and  all 
of  our  descendants  to  an  eternal  round 
of  conflict  and  wars  in  outer  space; 
one  thing  that  could  happen  that  has 
not  happened  yet.  that  could  mean 
the  difference  between  the  peaceful 
exploration  of  space  and  the  explora- 
tion of  space  that  is  based  upon  con- 
flict, death,  and  destruction.  It  truly  is 
a  unique  moment  in  human  history. 

The  bill  that  we  introduced  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  would  ban  all  weapons 
from  space.  It  is  not  just  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  or  laser  weapons,  but 
banning  all  weapons  from  space. 

Now.  at  first  blush  one  might  say. 
well,  that  is  sort  of  wishful  thinking, 
pie-in-the-sky  type  of  thing.  But  when 
one  takes  a  closer  look  at  it  and  looks 
at  where  we  are  in  terms  of  our  space 
development,  one  can  see  that  we  are 
at  that  point  in  time  where  we  really 
can  keep  all  weapons  from  going  into 
space. 

How  can  that  be?  It  can  be  because, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
get  into  space.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  get  there.  You  have  got  to  get  on  a 
rocket  and  get  launched  into  orbit. 
There  is  no  other  way. 

You  cannot  go  there  in  submarines. 
You  cannot  sneak  through  the  jun- 
gles. You  cannot  carry  something  in  a 
suitcase  that  is  hidden.  Every  human 
being  that  goes  into  space  must  go  on 
a  rocket.  E^/ery  object  that  goes  into 
space  must  go  on  a  rocket.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  there.  It  has  to  get 
there  that  way. 

Well,  what  that  means,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  if  in  fact  we  had  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the 
other  nations  that  are  now  involved  in 
space  exploration,  space  development, 
to  ban  all  weapons  from  space  without 
exception  and  we  provided  in  that 
treaty  for  intrusive  on-site  inspection 
of  the  cargoes  of  every  launch  that 
went  into  orbit,  then  we  can  prohibit 
all  weapons  from  going  into  space. 

In  all  of  the  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  of  human  develop- 
ment,  whenever  our  ancestors,  men 


and  women,  left  their  homelands  in 
ancient  times  to  go  off  and  explore 
and  discover  other  lands,  they  always 
took  with  them  their  weapons.  They 
took  with  them  their  weapons  for  two 
reasons:  one.  because  there  were  natu- 
ral enemies,  animals  that  they  had  to 
be  fearful  of.  that  they  had  to  protect 
themselves  from.  So  they  had  natural 
enemies  and  they  had  to  take  their 
weapons  with  them.  The  second 
reason  they  took  their  weapons  was 
because  they  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  other  humans 
there  that  might  not  like  the  fact  that 
they  were  entering  into  their  home- 
land. 

So.  every  time  people  ventured  forth 
in  ancient  times  they  took  their  weap- 
ons with  them  for  those  two  reasons. 
But.  Mr.  President,  this  time  is  unlike 
any  other  time  of  human  exploration 
and  discovery.  There  are  no  natural 
enemies  in  space.  There  are  no  tigers 
and  lions  and  wild  animals  out  there 
for  which  we  have  to  take  our  weapons 
with  us  to  protect  ourselves.  And.  as 
far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  other 
alien  beings  out  there  waiting  for  us. 
armed  to  the  teeth,  ready  to  do  us  in. 

We  really  are  embarking  on  a  discov- 
ery and  exploration  unlike  anything 
known  to  mankind  before,  so  there  is 
really  no  reason  to  take  weapons  into 
space.  If  there  are  no  natural  enemies 
and  if  there  are  not  other  humans  or 
other  beings  out  there  waiting  to  do  us 
in,  why  take  weapons? 

Another  thing  that  is  unique  about 
this  exploration  of  space  and  discovery 
in  space  is  what  I  just  commented  on 
earlier.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get 
there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  yield  just 
briefly? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Iowa  on 
this  amendment.  He  is  absolutely 
right.  I  earnestly  hope  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  can  support  it.  There  are 
very  few  initiatives  that  the  Senate 
can  take  that  would  do  more  to  help 
ensure  peace  in  the  future. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Senate  convey  a  loud  and  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  President  that  we  oppose 
the  deployment  of  weapons  in  space 
and  the  testing  of  any  weapons  against 
targets  in  space. 

For  three  decades  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  collectively 
pursued  a  course  of  negotiating  limits 
on  the  military  uses  of  space  that  per- 
mitted the  deployment  in  space  of 
military  systems  that  each  nation  con- 
sidered necessary  for  their  national  se- 
curity such  as  satellites  for  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements,  but 
precluded  the  deployment  of  weapons 
in  space.  Why?  Because  the  superpow- 
ers' military  and  political  leaders  knew 


that  to  deploy  weapons  in  space  would 
be  destabilizing.  In  the  last  5  years, 
however,  we  have  been  bombarded  by 
the  backward  logic  of  those  that  say 
space  weapons  will  increase  U.S.  and 
international  security. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  in  1957  the  dramatic 
launching  of  the  Soviet  artificial  satel- 
lite. Sputnik  I,  confronted  the  United 
States  with  the  frightening  prospect 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  launch 
any  weapon  even  the  most  devastating 
weapon  of  that  era— the  hydrogen 
bomb— into  space  and  deliver  it  to  any 
location  on  Earth  at  any  time.  But 
this  threat  was  averted  because  the  su- 
perpowers realized  the  importance  of 
banning  weapons  from  outer  space. 
Yet,  the  space  weapon  arms  control 
regime  that  was  constructed  by  the  su- 
perpowers has  come  under  attack  by 
those  who  want  to  convince  us  that 
space-based  interceptors  and  antisatel- 
lite  weapons  will  make  the  United 
States  more  secure  and  contribute  to 
peace  between  the  superpowers. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  introducing 
weapons  into  space  would  not  enhance 
U.S.  security  and  would  erode  XSJS.- 
Soviet  strategic  stability.  Senator  Har- 
kin's  amendment  encourages  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  to  prohibit  weapons 
from  being  tested  or  deployed  in  space, 
or  tested  against  targets  in  space.  It 
also  states  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  long-term  research 
program  on  ballistic  missile  defense 
technologies  to  protect  against  Soviet 
breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  These 
are  objectives  that  we  should  aU  sup- 
port. They  are  goals  that  ensure  that 
the  present  military  uses  of  space 
which  are  essential  to  U.S.  security 
can  continue  luidisturbed,  and  that 
the  commercial  uses  of  space  can  con- 
tinue to  be  explored.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment. 

Once  again  I  congratulate  my  friend 
from  Iowa  on  taking  leadership  and 
initiative  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  great 
contribution. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  remarks  and  I 
am  going  to  comment  further  on  that 
destabilization  aspect  here  on  Earth- 
not  only  in  space  but  here  on  Earth— 
if.  indeed,  we  start  putting  weapons  in 
space. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  right  now  there  are  no  weap- 
ons in  space  but  there  soon  might  be, 
unless  we  put  a  halt  to  it  right  away. 

I  also  would  like  to  just  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  is  aware.  I  am  sure  he  must 
be.  of  the  vote  that  was  held  last  fall 
in  the  United  Nations? 

It  was  a  resolution  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  ask  all  nations  to  bind  togeth- 
er to  ban  all  weapons  from  space.  The 
vote  was  held  and  it  was  154  to  1  to 
ban  all  weapons  from  space.  The  only 
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the  Senator. 
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along  with  other  Senators,  a  couple 
weeks  ago. 

We  concluded  a  treaty  banning  all 
weapons  from  Antarctica.  The  Antarc- 
tic Treaty  of  1961  "prohibits  any 
measures  of  a  military  nature,  such  as 
the  establishment  of  military  bases 
and  fortifications,  the  carrying  out  of 
military  maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  test- 
ing of  any  types  of  weapons"  from 
Antarctica. 

In  addition,  the  treaty  permits 
onsite  inspections  anytime,  anywhere, 
without  notice.  Since  that  time,  the 
United  States  has  conducted  inspec- 
tions of  the  stations  of  six  countries, 
including  several  inspections  of  Soviet 
stations. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  par- 
allels between  Antarctica  and  outer 
space.  Both  have  been  declared  the  ex- 
clusive province  for  peaceful  explora- 
tion and  scientific  experimentation.  As 
I  said  earlier,  there  are  no  national  en- 
emies acquiring  weapons.  Access  is  lim- 
ited, making  verification  of  a  weapons 
ban  quite  simple. 

So  when  you  look  at  the  Antarctica 
Treaty  and  look  at  Antarctica  and  say 
it  is  something  like  outer  space— access 
is  limited,  no  natural  enemies— you 
can  verify  as  long  as  you  have  a  treaty 
that  permits  onsite  inspection  any- 
where at  any  time  without  notice. 

Again,  if  we  have  a  treaty  permitting 
onsite  intrusive  inspections  of  all  pay- 
loads  of  every  rocket  into  orbit,  then 
we  can  ensure  that  no  weapons  would 
be  sent  into  space. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  we  have  the 
1967  Outer  Space  Treaty  which  pro- 
hibits all  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
basically  nuclear  weapons,  from  outer 
space.  But  that  is  a  hard  definition  to 
come  by. 

What  is  a  weapon  of  mass  destruc- 
tion? Is  a  laser?  Is  SDI.  Are  the  battle 
stations  with  hundreds  of  chemical 
rockets  on  board?  Is  that  a  weapon  of 
mass  destruction?  Could  be;  could  not 
be.  I  daresay  we  would  probably  inter- 
pret it  as  not  to  be.  to  put  it  into  orbit 
and  still  comply  with  the  1967  treaty. 
So  regardless  of  how  good  the  1967 
Outer  Space  Treaty  prohibiting  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  is,  it  has  a 
loophole  in  it  big  enough  to  drive  a 
Mack  truck  through,  but  if  we  have  a 
treaty  prohibiting  all  weapons  from 
space,  then  you  do  not  have  a  loop- 
hole. 

What  I  mean  by  all  weapons  is  ex- 
actly what  it  say.  all  weapons.  That 
not  only  includes  nuclear  weapons,  it 
includes  hand  grenades,  rifles,  shot- 
guns, bazookas,  and  mortars  and  any- 
thing else  you  can  imagine  that  can 
damage  or  inflict  injury  upon  humans 
or  upon  property,  upon  objects. 

So  that  is  why  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that  we  have  en- 
tered a  new  era.  There  is  a  new  set  of 
dynamics,  a  new  set  of  barriers  that 
are  there  now  that  have  never  been 
there  before  in  all  of  the  vast  discover- 


ies made  by  human  beings  in  all  times 
past,  but  there  is  another  reason  for 
banning  weapons  from  space. 

Senator  Proxmire  just  alluded  to 
that.  I  have  focused  on  banning  weap- 
ons from  space  in  my  few  minutes  of 
remarks  here  as  prohibiting  weapons 
from  being  taken  into  space  and  then 
projected  outward.  I  like  to  think  if  we 
can  prohibit  all  weapons  from  space, 
perhaps  100  years  from  now.  200.  300 
years  from  now  when  our  progeny  are 
expanding  not  only  throughout  all  our 
solar  system,  but  maybe  even  beyond 
that,  the  carrying  of  a  weapon  of  any 
destructive  power  at  all  would  be 
looked  upon  as  abnormal.  The  normal 
would  be  not  to  have  weapons.  The  ab- 
normal would  be  to  have  a  weapon. 

So  I  have  confirmed  my  remarks  so 
far  to  that  aspect  of  it.  to  stop  the 
weapons  race  from  entering  into  space. 
But  there  is  another  reason,  and  that 
was  touched  upon  by  Senator  Prox- 
mire of  Wisconsin.  That  has  to  do 
with  our  own  security  here  in  Earth. 

Both  superpowers  now  use  outer 
space  for  various  military  functions. 
We  use  satellites  for  communications, 
navigation,  reconnaissance,  and  early 
warning  of  missile  attack.  Satellites 
provide  our  primary  method  of  verify- 
ing compliance  with  arms  control  trea- 
ties. 

In  short,  many  of  our  vital  national 
security  functions  rely  on  satellites  in 
outer  space.  These  sensor  satellites  are 
stablizing.  They  prevent  surprises  that 
could  exacerbate  international  rela- 
tions or  lead  to  a  miscalculation  in  a 
crisis. 

While  the  military  of  both  super- 
powers use  space  for  various  sensory 
activities,  they  have  not  as  yet  placed 
any  weapons  in  space.  So.  therefore, 
we  have  witnessed  the  militarization 
of  space  but  not  the  weaponization  of 
space. 

Civilian  space  activities,  while  cur- 
tailed in  recent  years,  are  bound  to 
expand  dramatically  in  the  years  and 
decades  ahead.  Near-Earth  orbits  offer 
the  ideal  platform  for  Earth  resources 
monitoring,  weather  forecasting,  and  a 
host  of  other  things.  Space  explora- 
tion and  scientific  experiments  will  un- 
doubtedly open  up  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  space  that  are  unimagined 
today. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  military  and 
commerical  potential  of  outer  space 
can  be  threatened  if  the  Soviet  Union 
or  some  future  adversary  develop, 
tested  and  deployed  effective  weapons 
that  will  attack  satellities  in  space.  If 
these  weapons  were  based  in  space 
they  could  and  probably  would  be 
equipped  eventually  to  attack  targets 
on  the  ground,  in  the  air,  on  or  under 
the  sea.  They  might  be  designed  and 
built  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
other  weapons,  such  as  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 


But  once  battle  stations  are  in  place, 
does  anyone  really  think  that  military 
establishments  of  either  superpower 
could  resist  indefinitely  the  tempta- 
tion to  modify  these  space  weapons  for 
groimd  attack? 

Again,  people  think  about  putting 
the  battle  stations  in  space  as  only  hit- 
ting an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile as  it  comes  up. 

Well,  that  might  be  so,  but  it  would 
not  take  much  of  a  modification  for 
those  same  battle  stations  to  send 
rockets  down  to  attack  targets  here  on 
Earth. 

If  we  alone  had  space  weapons,  the 
military  potential  would  be  irresistible. 
The  next  time  we  attack  a  Qadhafi, 
our  military  would  not  need  to  ask  the 
permission  to  use  bombers  based  in 
England.  We  would  not  have  to  ask 
permission  to  overfly  any  territory;  we 
would  not  have  to  risk  losing  the  lives 
of  any  airmen.  We  can  simply  fly 
weapons  from  battle  stations  passing 
overhead,  direct  attach  from  overhead, 
precise  attack  with  no  risk  of  U.S.  cas- 
ualties. 

Clearly,  space  offers  great  potential 
as  the  new  high  ground  for  military 
attack,  as  long  as  we  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  the  weapons.  But  what  if 
the  Soviets  also  base  weapons  in 
space?  Would  we  really  be  more  secure 
with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  Soviet 
battle  stations  orbiting  a  few  hundred 
miles  above  every  American  city, 
above  every  military  installation, 
above  every  industrial  facility?  I  think 
we  would  not  be  any  more  secure. 

Ironically,  if  future  Soviet  battle  sta- 
tions were  equipped  with  nuclear- 
tipped  ground  strike  missiles,  they 
would  completely  circumvent  any  pro- 
posed SDI  ballistic  missile  defense 
system. 

There  would  be  no  boost  phase,  no 
post-boost  phase,  no  mid-course  phase, 
just  direct  attack  from  directly  above 
without  warning. 

So  we  again  find  ourselves  finding 
billions  of  dollars  to  erect  an  SDI  de- 
fense only  to  be  thwarted  by  battle 
stations  orbiting  just  a  few  hundred 
miles  above  Earth. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  we  are  at  that 
point  in  time  where  we  can  not  only 
prevent  weapons  from  going  into  space 
but  also  better  ensure  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation  if  we  only  prohibit 
weapons  from  going  into  space.  But 
once  the  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle, 
once  the  first  weapon  is  put  into  space, 
once  that  first  battle  station  is  orbit- 
ing, there  will  be  no  turning  back, 
never.  Arms  control  in  space  will  be  as 
ephemeral  as  the  thought  right  now 
of  traveling  to  different  universes.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  take  that  genie 
back. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Hatfield  and  I 
and  other  Senators  introduced  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  I  believe  is.  as  the 
well-worn  statement  says,  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  It  has  come  be- 


cause we  have  reached  the  point  in  the 
development  of  humankind  where  we 
can  take  that  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  interested  to  see 
in  the  March  3  Washington  Post  an 
article  that  quotes  Navy  Vice  Adm. 
William  E.  Ramsey,  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Space  Conmiand.  The 
headline  says.  "Admiral  Calls  Pact 
Banning  Arms  Prom  Space  a  Worthy 
Goal." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  what  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Space  Com- 
mand said.  He  declared  that: 

A  U.S.  Soviet  treaty  banning  weapons 
from  space  is  "a  damn  worthy  goal"  for  the 
superpower  arms  negotiators. 

"I  think  we  should  negotiate  toward  .  .  . 
no  weapons  in  space,"  Navy  Vice  Adm.  Wil- 
liam W.  Ramsey  told  a  forum  on  space  and 
national  security  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. "We  should  have  as  a  national  objec- 
tive ...  an  environment  in  space  where 
weapons  are  not  introduced." 

This  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Space  Command,  a  vice  admiral. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  1988] 

Admiral  Calls  Pact  Banning  Arms  Prom 
Space  a  Worthy  Goal 
(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 

The  deputy  chief  of  the  U.S.  Space  Com- 
mand, which  likely  would  direct  the  nations 
shield  against  Soviet  ballistic  missiles,  yes- 
terday declared  that  a  U.S.  Soviet  treaty 
banning  weapons  from  space  is  "a  damn 
worthy  goal"  for  the  superpower  arms  nego- 
tiators. 

•I  think  we  should  negotiate  toward  .  .  . 
no  weapons  in  space."  Navy  Vice  Adm.  Wil- 
liam E.  Ramsey  told  a  forum  on  space  and 
national  security  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. "We  should  have  as  a  national  objec- 
tive ...  an  environment  in  space  where 
weapons  are  not  introduced." 

Ramsey's  remarks  appeared  to  put  him  at 
odds  with  the  Reagan  administration's  long- 
standing drive  in  arms  control  negotiations 
to  obtain  Soviet  approval  for  future  U.S.  de- 
ployment of  a  "Star  Wars"  missile  shield  in- 
volving hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
weapons  in  space. 

Ramsey  is  vice  commander  of  the  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command  and 
a  deputy  commander  of  the  Space  Com- 
mand in  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  Last 
month,  the  conwnand  was  assigned  tentative 
responsibility  for  operating  the  potential 
U.S.  missile  shield  under  development  by 
the  Pentagon's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI)  Organization. 

Ramsey  said,  however,  that  he  sees  no 
conflict  between  his  support  for  a  space 
weapons  ban  and  his  potential  responsibility 
for  operating  SDI  weapons  aimed  at  de- 
stroying Soviet  boosters.  'I  strongly  favor 
continued  research  on  SDI,  which  .  .  .  has 
kept  the  Soviets  at  the  negotiating  table. " 
Ramsey  said. 

But  he  also  said  "if  we  could  outlaw  weap- 
ons in  space,  it  would  be  a  damn  worthy 
goal,"  and  joined  several  other  speakers  at 
the  meeting  in  suggesting  that  the  adminis- 
tration at  least  pursue  a  ban  on  weapons  ca- 
pable of  destroying  satellites. 


Although  the  administration  has  repeat- 
edly spumed  an  agreement  on  antisatellite 
weapons.  Congress  blocked  the  space  tests 
needed  to  complete  development  of  such  a 
weapon,  and  the  Air  Force,  In  part  because 
of  budget  cuts,  responded  last  month  by 
canceling  its  efforts  to  do  so. 

Ramsey  indicated  he  favored  a  pact  elimi- 
nating existing  Soviet  capability  to  destroy 
low-altitude  U.S.  satellites,  but  expressed 
doubt  the  Soviets  would  allow  the  highly  in- 
trusive inspections  of  its  rocket-launching 
pads  needed  to  verify  compliance. 

Air  Force  Gen.  Robert  T.  Herres  told  the 
forum,  however,  that  such  inspections  may 
be  possible  "without  revealing  other  [highly 
sensitive]  activities." 

Herres,  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  said  verification  of  a  space  weapons 
ban  likely  would  be  far  less  difficult  than 
verifying  limitations  on  earth-bound  weap- 
ons such  as  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 

Herres  declined  to  offer  his  opinion  of  a 
space  weapons  ban,  but  said  "chances  are  we 
would  like  to  see"  a  negotiated  limit  on 
space  weapons,  if  not  a  ban. 

Herres  also  said  a  longstanding  proposal 
by  senior  U.S.  arms  control  adviser  Paul  H. 
Nitze  to  negotiate  limits  on  SDI  research 
was  "not  without  merit."  The  proposal, 
which  calls  for  U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  agreement  on  missile 
defense  research  permitted  or  barred  by  the 
1972  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty,  has  "some 
interesting  ramifications"  and  "certainly 
.  .  .  should  not  be  summarily  cast  aside," 
Herres  said. 

Nitze's  approach  has  been  rejected  retieat- 
edly  by  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Frank  C.  Carlucci;  the  Soviets  sup- 
port it. 

Neither  Herres  nor  Ramsey  said  why  they 
thought  space  weapon  limitations  should  be 
pursued.  Ramsey  indicated  that  such  weap- 
ons eventually  will  threaten  vital  reconnais- 
sance, communications,  and  weather  satel- 
lites "needed  by  on-scene  commanders  and 
the  decision-makers  in  Washington  to  make 
timely,  accurate  decisions  based  on  facts." 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Now,  I  have  not  per- 
sonally talked  with  Admiral  Ramsey, 
but  I  believe  that  he  along  with  so 
many  other  military  people  can  under- 
stand the  salient  truth  of  what  I  have 
just  said,  that  in  fact  we  can  through  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  absolutely  without  ques- 
tion, without  any  chance  of  cheating 
by  any  side,  prohibit  all  weapons  from 
going  into  space.  Verification  would  be 
very  easy.  Cheating  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult because  there  is  no  other  way  to 
get  those  weapons  up  there  except  on 
a  rocket. 

So  I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
issue  is  one  that  needs  to  be  debated 
and  needs  to  be  fully  thought  about 
and  discussed  by  the  American  public 
at  large.  Quite  frankly.  I  was  surprised 
when  some  of  us  came  up  with  the 
thought  of  introducing  a  bill  banning 
all  weapons  in  space  that  nothing  had 
been  done  like  that  before.  I  had  just 
assumed  that  it  sounded  like  a  logical 
idea  and  that  someone  certainly  had 
done  it  before.  Much  to  my  surprise,  it 
had  never  been  introduced.  But  per- 
haps that  is  because  everyone  has  fo- 
cused  on    arms   control   on   E^arth — 
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with  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other 
nations  that  are  involved  in  space  ex- 
ploration this  treaty  to  ban  all  weap- 
ons from  space. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment  at  this  point. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Mitchell).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

SDI  AND  CONVENTIONAL  FUNDING 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  very  briefly  address  the 
subject  of  the  SDI  budget.  The  SDI 
budget  will  inevitably  be  less  than  the 
President's  request  of  $4.9  billion,  yet 
more  than  the  House's  authorized 
level  of  $3.5  billion.  We  need  to  discuss 
and  determine  in  a  careful  manner 
how  to  best  provide  for  our  national 
defense,  especially  in  a  post-INF  envi- 
ronment. If  the  verification  provisions 
and  compliance  methods  are  worked 
out  between  Secretary  Shultz  and  For- 
eign Minister  Shervamadze.  an  INF 
Treaty  might  be  ratified  soon. 

I  believe  we  need  to  spend  more  on 
enhancement  of  our  conventional 
forces  such  as  Hellfire  missiles,  spare 
parts  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
depot  maintenance  for  the  Army. 
AHIP  modifications.  Blackhawk  heli- 
copters, and  Apache  helicopters. 
These  are  weapons  we  need  in  the  INF 
Treaty  environment.  I  will  discuss 
these  programs  more  specifically  in 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  will  consid- 
er offering  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
to  the  DOD  authorization  bill  which 
might  combine  $200  million  for  con- 
ventional enhancement  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  space  station,  shifted  from 
the  SDI  budget  which  will  inevitably 
be  decreased.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  support  an  amendment 
which  would  wisely  and  prudently 
spend  our  taxpayers  money  on  pro- 
grams which  the  United  States  and 
NATO  can  use  to  offset  the  Warsaw 
Pacts  advantages  in  raw  numbers  of 
conventional  weapons. 

COST  OF  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
often  instructive  to  examine  the  mon- 
etary cost  of  our  national  policy  deci- 
sions to  put  things  in  perspective.  Our 
international  defense  commitments 
lend  themselves  to  such  quantification 
and  it's  frequently  an  eye  opener  to 
look  at  defense  burden  sharing  among 
our  allies  relative  to  their  economic  ca- 
pability. Japan  is  a  glaring  example  of 
the  imbalance  between  economic 
means  and  limited  defense  burden 
sharing. 

Rather  than  spend  this  time  recant- 
ing Japan's  modest  defense  contribu- 
tions. I  would  like  to  focus  on  what  it 
costs  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
viable  defense  presence  in  Japan.  In 
short,     Mr.     President,     the     United 


States  pays  a  premium  for  this  policy. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  point. 

Direct  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  in  Japaui— payroll  outlays  and 
prime  contracts  awarded— exceeded 
$2.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  That 
represented  an  increase  of  almost  9 
percent  over  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Payments  for  overseas  station  allow- 
ances to  our  United  States  military 
personnel  in  Japan  totaled  $175  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987.  That  equates 
to  over  $3,500  per  active  duty  military 
person,  and  is  a  40-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1986. 

Using  an  exchange  rate  with  the  yen 
of  163:1  the  Department  of  E>efense 
estimate  for  these  allowances  in  fiscal 
year  1988  is  $235  million.  The  ex- 
change rate  today  is  closer  to  120. 
Unless  things  improve,  we'll  be  paying 
over  $300  million,  an  increase  of  150 
percent  since  fiscal  year  1986,  just  for 
the  additional  cost  to  keep  our  current 
military  personnel  in  Japan. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  Japan  to  increase  their 
contributions  toward  keeping  our 
troops  stationed  there.  Absent  such  as- 
sistance we  may  be  forced  to  adjust 
troop  levels  because  we're  paying  a  lot 
more  just  to  support  the  existing  level 
of  55,000  U.S.  personnel. 

One  of  the  largest  arguments 
against  force  structure  reductions 
overseas  has  been  that  costs  are  com- 
parable or  higher  to  ship  troops  back 
to  the  United  States.  For  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Japan,  that  axiom  is  out- 
moded. 

Let's  look  at  what  it  costs  the  tax- 
payer to  keep  personnel  stationed  in 
Japan  compared  to  being  stationed  in 
the  continental  United  States.  As  an 
example,  let's  focus  on  two  types  of 
troops:  An  Air  Force  captain,  an  0-3, 
with  over  8  years  of  service  and  two 
dependents  and  a  Navy  2d  class  petty 
officer,  an  E-5,  with  over  6  years  of 
service  and  two  dependents.  The  sta- 
tistics are  quite  revealing. 

The  basic  pay,  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  [BAQ],  and  basic  allowance 
for  subsistence  tBAS]  for  a  serviceman 
stationed  anywhere  in  the  world  are 
comparable.  The  difference  is  when 
the  variable  housing  allowance  [VHA], 
overseas  housing  allowance  [OHAl, 
and  cost-of-living  allowances  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  variable  housing  allowance  is 
only  for  those  servicemen  stationed  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  over-and-above 
the  BAQ  that  is  received.  An  0-3  sta- 
tioned in  San  Antonio  receives  an 
extra  $100  a  month,  whereas  the  same 
officer  grade  in  San  Diego  receives 
$250  a  month.  An  0-3  in  Tokyo  or 
Misawa,  Japan,  receives  overseas  hous- 
ing allowances  in  lieu  of  VHA. 

The  overseas  housing  allowance  is  a 
supplement  to  BAQ  that  is  paid  to 
service  members  living  in  private  hous- 


ing at  their  overseas  duty  station.  It  is 
directly  dependent  on  where  the  duty 
station  is  located.  The  0-3  stationed  in 
Tokyo  could  receive  as  much  as  $3,300 
per  month,  with  the  enlisted  E-5  re- 
ceiving $850.  These  payments  are 
before  even  considering  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  that  is  also  used  as  a 
supplement  for  personnel  stationed 
overseas. 

COLA  payments  are  intended  to 
defray  expenses  in  high-cost  areas 
overseas.  COLA'S  paid  in  Japan  are  at 
a  rate  necessary  to  maintain  the  same 
purchasing  power  if  stationed  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  sense,  we're  under- 
writing the  $4.50  cup  of  coffee  and  the 
$85  cantaloupe  purchases  in  Japan. 
For  the  0-3  and  E-5  stationed  in 
Tokyo  that  means  over  $1,200  and 
$850  per  month  respectively. 

Between  these  two  primary  cash  al- 
lowances, we  are  paying  as  much  as 
$4,500  per  month— above  basic  pay— to 
keep  a  junior  officer  in  Tokyo. 

Using  Tokyo  as  an  example  for  a 
cost  comparison  of  personnel  in  Japan 
might  be  considered  the  extreme  case. 
However,  the  0-3  stationed  at  the  Air 
Force  F-16  base  in  Misawa.  in  north- 
em  Honshu,  Japan,  receives  OHA  and 
COLA  benefits  that  total  over  $1,300 
per  month,  while  the  E-5  would  be 
supplemented  over  $1,200. 

Additional  U.S.  subsidies  to  support 
service  personnel  stationed  overseas 
are  commissaries  and  exchanges. 
These  facilities  offer  subsistence  goods 
to  military  personnel  stationed  all  over 
the  world  at  prices  comparable  to 
what  they  would  find  in  the  United 
States.  The  cost  to  provide  this  sup- 
port averages  $600  to  $700  million  per 
year  for  transportation  and  payroll  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  important  to  reiterate  that  over- 
seas housing  allowance  and  COLA 
payments  are  costs  that  would  not  be 
borne  if  the  sample  0-3  and  E-5  were 
stationed  in  the  United  States.  By 
virtue  of  the  variable  formulas  for 
these  benefits,  the  costs  are  open 
ended.  OHA  and  COLA  are  adjusted  as 
often  as  every  2  weeks  depending  on 
the  fluctuation  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change rates.  For  troops  stationed  in 
Japan,  costs  are  escalating  every  2 
weeks  as  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
yen-to-dollar  ratio's  continuing  de- 
cline. 

To  put  it  in  comparative  terms,  it 
costs  the  American  taxpayer  almost 
150  percent  more  per  month  to  station 
a  service  member  in  Tokyo  as  opposed 
to  San  Antonio,  and  130  percent  more 
than  San  Diego.  Comparably,  it  costs 
40  percent  more  to  station  a  soldier  in 
Misawa,  Japan,  as  opposed  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  almost  33  percent  more 
than  San  Diego. 

When  the  costs  are  totaled,  to  sta- 
tion an  Air  Force  captain  receiving  full 
benefits,  with  two  dependents  in 
Tokyo  it's  over  $90,000  per  year. 
People  ask  me  why  don't  we  increase 


military  and  civilian  pay.  The  answer 
is  simple:  Despite  repeated  attempts  to 
hold  down  costs  of  accompanied  tours 
abroad,  the  escalation  in  taxpayer  ex- 
pense caused  solely  by  the  fiat  estab- 
lished yen/dollar  ratio  prevents  us 
from  adjusting  pay.  To  the  contrary, 
this  year  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  we  will  discharge  servicemen  so 
we  can  continue  to  absorb  these  stag- 
gering new  costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  illustration  of 
comparative  expenses  demonstrates 
the  magnitude  of  increasing  burden 
that  falls  to  the  United  States  for 
maintenance  of  current  troop  levels  in 
Japan. 

"The  increasing  cost  does  not  trans- 
late to  increased  capability.  We're 
simply  paying  more  to  cover  economic 
realities  attached  to  maintaining  cur- 
rent capability.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment must  do  more  to  relieve  some  of 
the  defense  burden  of  their  country. 
In  the  current  budget  environment  we 
cannot  continue  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  stationing 
troops  there.  As  it  stands  now.  Japan 
enjoys  a  defense  insurance  policy  with 
an  extremely  low  premium. 

INDEPENDENT  OVERSIGHT  OF  DOE  NUCLEAR 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  section  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  establishing  an  independent 
Nuclear  Safety  Board  to  oversee  De- 
partment of  Energy  [DOE]  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. This  section  derives  from  title 
1  of  S.  1085,  the  Nuclear  Protections 
and  Safety  Act,  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
April  of  last  year.  Title  1  was  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  then  sequentially 
referred  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  it  was  modified  and 
unanimously  reported  last  November. 
After  dozens  of  GAO  reports  and  con- 
gressional hearings,  this  legislation  is 
now  ripe  for  passage  by  the  full 
Senate. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  SAFETY  BOARD 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  would  create  a  Defense  Nuclear 
Safety  Board  to  oversee  DOE  health 
and  safety  practices.  The  Board  would 
consist  of  five  nuclear  safety  experts, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
would  be  charged  with: 

Reviewing  the  content  and  imple- 
mentation of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards at  DOE  defense  nuclear  facilities; 

Recommending  improvements  in 
DOE  health  and  safety  standards  so 
that  they  are  comparable  to  standards 
for  commercial  nuclear  facilities; 

Investigating  actual  or  potential 
"nuclear  incidents"  at  DOE  facilities- 
nuclear  incidents  are  defined  as  nucle- 
ar events  that  result  in  bodily  injury, 
sickness  disease  or  death,  or  loss  of  or 
damage  to  property;  and 

Recommending  specific  measures  to 
reduce    substantially    the    likelihood 


that  nuclear  incidents  will  occur  at 
DOE  facilities  in  the  future. 

The  Board  would  have  the  authority 
to  oversee  virtually  all  "production  or 
utilization"  facilities  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  or  its  contrac- 
tors. These  facilities  are  defined  in  the 
Atomic  Elnergy  Act  as  facilities  capa- 
ble of  producing  or  using  plutonium  or 
enriched  uranium  "in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  of  significance  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  affect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public."  This  would  in- 
clude, but  is  not  limited  to.  defense 
production  reactors,  uranium  process- 
ing and  enrichment  facilities,  weapons 
assembly  plants,  and  national  labora- 
tories using  special  nuclear  material. 

The  Board  would  also  have  author- 
ity to  review  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  all  new  DOE  nuclear  facili- 
ties, and  would  be  given  the  opportujii- 
ty  to  make  timely  recommendations 
based  on  its  finding  to  ensure  ade- 
quate protection  of  public  health  and 
safety.  This  function  is  especially  im- 
portant in  order  to  ensure  that  the  an- 
ticipated modernization  of  the  defense 
production  complex  will  be  undertak- 
en in  a  manner  that  promotes  safety 
and  environmental  protection,  as  well 
as  meets  our  future  defense  needs. 

The  Board's  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  would  be  public, 
and  could  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  favored 
a  recommendation  but  was  unable  to 
implement  it  due  to  budgetary  or  pro- 
duction requirements,  then  the  matter 
would  be  bucked  to  the  President  for 
resolution.  If  the  Secretary  opposed  a 
recommendation,  and  the  Board  deter- 
mined that  its  recommendation  relat- 
ed to  an  imminent  or  severe  threat  to 
public  health  and  safety,  again  the 
President  would  have  the  final  say  on 
implementation. 

While  I  anticipate  almost  all  recom- 
mendations would  fall  short  of  this 
"imminent  or  severe"  standard,  it  is 
unequivocally  the  province  of  the 
Board  to  determine  when  this  thresh- 
old has  been  crossed.  Recommenda- 
tions relating  to  power  operating 
limits,  emergency  cooling  systems, 
confinement  systems,  and  hydrogen 
mitigation  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  types  of  recommendations  the 
Board  may  find  warrant  Presidential 
involvement. 

In  such  cases,  only  the  President  has 
the  mandate  to  make  the  critical 
choices  between  producing  nuclear 
weapon  materials  and  taking  steps  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  accident.  And  only 
the  President,  not  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  is  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
full  range  of  national  security  con- 
cerns that  must  enter  into  such  a  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  my  March  18 
floor  statement,  which  examines  the 
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DING  OFFICER. 
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First,  independence;  second,  techni- 
cal expertise;  third,  the  ability  to  per- 
form reviews  of  DOE  facilities  as 
needed;  fourth,  clear  organizational 
authority  to  require  DOE  to  address 
the  organization's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations; and  fifth,  a  system  to  pro- 
vide public  access  to  the  organization's 
findings  and  recommendations. 

GAO  concluded  that  the  DOE  Com- 
mittee "does  not  meet  two  of  our  crite- 
ria for  an  effective  independent  over- 
sight organization:  independence  and 
clear  authority  to  require  DOE  to  ad- 
dress the  organization's  findings  and 
recommendations.  In  addition,  it  is  un- 
clear whether  another  criteria  [sic]— 
public  disclosure— is  met."  At  a  March 
31  House  hearing.  Dr.  John  Aheame, 
Chairman  of  the  DOE  Conmiittee,  tes- 
tified that  he  did  not  dispute  these 
findings.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  March  18  GAO 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  author- 
ity and  independence— the  features 
the  DOE  Committee  lacks— are  the 
very  essence  of  effective  oversight.  An 
oversight  board  that  cannot  require 
DOE  to  address  its  recommendations 
can  never  truly  watch  over  the  De- 
partment. And  an  oversight  board  that 
is  dependent  on  the  Department  for 
its  funding,  staffing  and  informational 
needs  is  always  at  risk  of  having  its 
sight  impaired.  Already,  the  DOE 
Committee  has  encountered  "slow 
starting  within  the  Department  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  [its]  requests,"  ac- 
cording to  testimony  by  Dr.  Aheame 
at  a  March  31  hearing. 

By  contrast,  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Safety  Board  I  have  proposed  could 
neither  be  effectively  muzzled  nor  ig- 
nored by  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Indeed,  the  Safety  Board  would  satisfy 
all  five  GAO  criteria  for  effective  over- 
sight. Without  such  effective  over- 
sight, DOE  runs  the  added  risk  of  a 
nuclear  catastrophe  that  would  not 
only  inflict  irreparable  damage  on  the 
public,  but  would  jeopardize  the  con- 
tinued production  of  nuclear  materials 
needed  for  our  national  defense. 

HOUSE  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Representatives  Sharp, 
Spratt,  and  Dicks  for  their  success 
last  week  in  amending  the  House  de- 
fense authorization  bill  to  include  nu- 
clear safety  oversight.  Their  amend- 
ment, which  was  accepted  without  a 
recorded  vote,  closely  tracks  with  the 
oversight  language  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  before  us  today.  Its  passage 
brings  us  one  step  closer  toward  reliev- 
ing the  tension  between  production 
and  safety  that  has  plagued  DOE  and 
its  predecessors  for  nearly  four  dec- 
ades. 


There  are,  however,  some  disparities 
between  oversight  legislation  included 
in  the  House  and  Senate  defense  au- 
thorization bills.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  House  conferees  on 
resolving  these  differences. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  more  than  3  years  ago 
I  attended  a  Governmental  Affairs 
hearing  at  the  Feed  Materials  Produc- 
tion Center  in  Femald,  OH.  After  re- 
viewing conditions  at  that  plant,  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  DOE  had 
been  "clearly  insensitive  to  growing 
public  and  worker  concern  about 
health,  safety  and  environmental  pro- 
tection." 

Today.  DOE  has  become  more  sensi- 
tive to  health  and  safety  concerns  and 
has  begim  to  take  remedial  action. 
This  cautious  progress,  however, 
comes  only  aftter  years  of  prodding  by 
Congress  and  could  easily  be  reversed. 
It  is  not  the  bold  and  sustained  policy 
needed  to  address  environment,  safety, 
and  health  problems  that  may  take 
decades— not  to  mention  many  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars— to  solve.  As  long  as 
DOE  remains  solely  responsible  for 
production  and  safety,  the  temptation 
to  cut  comers  when  it  comes  to  safety 
will  remain  too  great.  My  legislation 
would  minimize  this  temptation  by  es- 
tablishing an  independent  safety 
board  to  oversee  health  and  safety 
practices  at  DOE  nuclear  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  inde- 
pendent oversight  has  been  endorsed 
by  two  Senate  committees  and  enacted 
by  the  House.  Now  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  send  an  unmistakable 
signal  to  the  executive  branch  that  na- 
tional security  means  defending  the 
public  from  domestic— as  well  as  for- 
eign—nuclear threats.  The  nuclear 
oversight  legislation  included  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill  sends  just 
such  a  message. 

Exhibit  1 
Excerpts  From  March  18  Statement 
Mr.  GiJa»N.  Mr.  President,  as  long  as  DOE 
remains  solely  responsible  both  for  produc- 
ing nuclear-weapon  material  and  ensuring 
health  and  safety  at  its  production  facilities, 
workers,  the  public,  and  ultimately  our  na- 
tional security  will  remain  at  risk. 

I  state  this  conclusion  reluctantly,  but 
with  conviction.  Three  years  ago  I  conduct- 
ed an  investigation  into  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  Peed  Materials  Produc- 
tion Center  [FMPC]  in  Pemald,  OH.  The 
Femald  site  is  used  by  DOE  to.  among  other 
things,  manufacture  uranium  metal  ingots, 
which  are  then  irradiated  in  DOE  produc- 
tion reactors  to  produce  plutonium. 

What  we  discovered  at  Femald  was  shock- 
ing: During  the  35  years  of  the  plant's  oper- 
ation, more  than  300.000  pounds  of  radioac- 
tive uranium  had  been  released  into  the  sur- 
rounding air  and  water,  contaminating  off- 
site  wells  and  seriously  jeopardizing  the 
health  of  plant  workers  and  nearby  resi- 
dents. This  is  both  a  safety  and  an  environ- 
mental problem.  Despite  this  record  of  ne- 
glect. DOE  consistently  evaluated  the  con- 
tractor's  performance   as   "excellent"    and 
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awarded  substantial  bonus  fees  to  the  con- 
tractor based  on  production. 

GAO  Assistant  Comptroller  J.  Dexter 
Peach  described  the  situation  at  Femald 
this  way: 

During  the  1970's.  DOE  considered  closing 
this  plant.  As  a  result,  it  did  not  make  cap- 
ital improvements,  and  equipment  became 
obsolete.  In  the  early  1980's.  DOE  produc- 
tion goals  increased,  putting  a  strain  on  the 
plant's  resources.  According  to  DOE's  own 
documents.  Femald  management  empha- 
sized production  over  worker  safety  and 
health  concerns. 

I  might  add  that,  even  when  contractors 
operating  E>OE  nuclear  facilities  take  a 
more  responsible  approach,  their  requests 
for  funds  to  upgrade  these  facilities  and  al- 
leviate dangers  are  often  denied.  And  the 
situation  continues  unabated. 

If  Femald  were  a  civilian  nuclear  facility, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission— whose 
sole  mission  is  to  make  sure  that  nuclear 
powerplants  are  operated  in  a  safe  and 
healthy  manner— might  have  shut  it  down 
long  ago.  However,  because  Femald  is  part 
of  the  DOE  bomb  complex,  the  owner  is 
also  the  safety  authority.  It  is  this  conflict 
of  interest  that  must  be  tempered  by  the 
creation  of  an  outside  oversight  board  that 
can  require  DOE  management  to  focus  on 
safety  and  health  problems  including  envi- 
ronmental protection. 
general  accounting  office  investigations 

The  Femald  situation  suggested  to  me 
that  the  operation  of  facilities  in  other 
States  might  be  equally  flawed,  so  we  start- 
ed looking  into  that.  Subsequent  studies  and 
hearings  confirmed  that  Femald  was  not  an 
isolated  case,  but  indicative  of  a  nationwide 
problem  including  almost  every  DOE  pro- 
duction and  utilization  facility. 

For  example,  in  testimony  last  March 
before  my  committee,  GAO  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  J.  Dexter  Peach  had  this  to 
say  about  DOE's  Rocky  Flats  Plant,  which 
is  used  to  fabricate  and  assemble  the  nucle- 
ar explosive  core  of  atomic  weapons: 

At  Rocky  Flats,  a  new  building  was  to  be 
built  to  lower  workers's  radiation  exposure 
levels  and  reduce  the  danger  to  the  public  in 
the  event  of  an  earthquake  and/or  high 
winds.  Because  of  technical  and  design  prob- 
lems, this  new  building  never  became  fully 
operational.  As  a  result,  DOE  is  continuing 
to  process  plutonium  in  the  old  buildings, 
which  the  new  one  was  to  replace  for  safety 
and  health  reasons.  This  situation  has 
raised  safety  concerns  about  Rocky  Flats. 

To  get  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  problem,  I  asked  GAO  to  survey  safety 
and  health  practices  at  a  wide  range  of  DOE 
facilities.  In  June  1986,  GAO  released  a 
report  examining  DOE's  safety  analysis  re- 
views. These  safety  reviews  are  needed  to 
demonstrate  that  DOE  facilities  are  safety 
designed  and  constructed.  According  to 
GAO: 

Our  review  showed  that  some  safety  re- 
views have  not  been  approved  by  DOE. 
some  provided  little  or  no  comparison  with 
safety  design  criteria,  and  different  assump- 
tions were  used  in  analyzing  serious  acci- 
dents. We  also  noted  that  DOE's  safety 
review  process  is  an  internal  DOE  function 
carried  out  primarily  by  DOE  field  offices. 
Because  an  effective  and  well-accepted 
safety  review  process  is  the  key  to  demon- 
strating that  a  nuclear  facility  can  be  safely 
operated,  we  made  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations to  ensure  that  E>OE  has  a  credible 
safety  review  process. 

Then  in  September  of  that  year.  GAO  sur- 
veyed environmental  conditions  at  nine  im- 


portant DOE  nuclear  facilities  and  reported 
that: 

At  eight  of  the  nine  facilities  we  reviewed, 
the  groundwater  is  contaminated  as  a  result 
of  DOE  activities.  At  most  of  the  facilities, 
the  groundwater  is  contaminated  with  both 
hazardous  waste  and  radioactive  material. 
Although  not  as  widespread,  our  review  also 
showed  that  soil,  outside  of  restricted  burial 
grounds  or  disposal  facilities,  was  also  con- 
taminated with  radioactive  and/or  hazard- 
ous waste  at  six  of  the  facilities  we  reviewed. 

GAO  Associate  Director  Keith  Fultz 
backed  up  this  report  at  a  hearing  last 
March.  Mr.  Fultz  testified  that  "DOE  has 
not  given  sufficient  emphasis  to  environ- 
mental protection."  This  would  seem  to  be 
quite  an  understatement,  considering  the  il- 
lustrations offered  by  Mr.  Fultz: 

At  the  Savannah  River  site  in  South  Caro- 
lina, radioactive  contamination  in  one 
stream  was  found  by  GAO  to  be  750  times 
greater  than  drinking  water  standards: 

At  DOE  sites  in  Colorado  and  Tennessee, 
groundwater  contamination  was  measured 
at  as  much  as  1.000  times  above  drinking 
water  standards; 

And  at  the  Hanford  site  in  Washington, 
GAO  found  that  25  million  gallons  of  con- 
taminated waste  had  been  placed  in  an  un- 
lined  disposal  site  without  proi>er  ground- 
water monitoring. 

So  we  have  the  presumption  that  as  of 
this  date  we  still  have  25  million  gallons  of 
contaminated  waste  in  the  unlined  disposal 
site  slowly  dripping  down  into  whatever  aq- 
uifer level  runs  under  that  area. 

DOE's  systematic  disregard  for  safety  and 
the  envirormjent  in  the  name  of  production 
at  its  nuclear  facilities  is  certainly  well  doc- 
umented. GAO's  J.  Dexter  Peach  testified 
last  March  before  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  that  when  it  comes  to  DOE's 
management  of  the  production  complex: 

Self-regulation  provides  only  a  minimum 
level  of  public  assurance  that  these  fau:ilities 
can  safely  operate.  This  minimum  level.  I 
believe,  is  becoming  more  unacceptable  to 
the  public  and  Congress  as  more  problems 
and  issues  surface  in  the  DOE  nuclear  de- 
fense complex.  In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I 
t>elieve  outside,  independent  oversight  is 
critical  if  DOE  wants  to  provide  a  high 
degree  of  public  assurance  that  its  oper- 
ations are  safe  and  conducted  in  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  manner. 

I  can  assure  you  that  GAO  has  done  its 
homework  when  it  comes  to  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental issues  at  DOE  nuclear  facilities. 

I  have  here  this  morning  21  different 
GAO  reports,  just  so  we  know  we  are  not 
talking  off  the  top  of  our  heads,  going  back 
8  or  9  years  that  deal  with  this  whole  thing. 

These  are  GAO  reports,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  experts  who  looked  at  these  differ- 
ent areas.  These  reports  go  back  year  after 
year  after  year.  I  will  read  in  just  a  moment 
just  the  titles  of  these  reports. 

You  would  think  any  one  report  would 
have  galvanized  DOE  into  action,  and  I  do 
not  have  any  question  that  the  people  there 
are  concerned  about  safety  and  health.  But 
the  problem  is  that  through  the  years  they 
have  not  done  enough  to  address  safety  and 
health  even  while  report  after  report  after 
report  has  come  out  to  indicate  that  there 
are  deep  and  serious  problems. 

Let  me  just  read  some  of  these.  "Nuclear 
Waste,  Unresolved  Issues  Concerning  Han- 
ford's  Waste  Management  Practice."  An- 
other one:  "Nuclear  Energy.  Environmental 
Issues  at  DOE's  Nuclear  Defense  Facilities." 
Another  one:  "Nuclear  Safety,  Comparison 
of  DOE'S  Hanford  N  Reactor  with  the  Cher- 
nobyl Reactor." 


I  might  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
cerns about  the  N  reactor,  along  with  re- 
duced production  demands,  it  has  been  shut 
down:  indefinite  status;  closed  down;  DOE 
does  not  know  whether  it  will  operate  again 
or  not. 

"Nuclear  Waste.  Impact  of  Savannah 
River  Plant's  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment Practices." 

•'Nuclear  Energy.  A  Compendium  of  Rele- 
vant GAO  Products  on  Regulation.  Health 
and  Safety." 

"Nuclear  Safety.  Safety  Analyses  Reviews 
for  DOE'S  E>efense  Facilities  Can  Be  Im- 
proved." 

Virtually  all  of  these  conclude  that  there 
are  very  serious  deficiencies  in  the  safety 
and  health  matters  at  these  DOE  plants. 

"Environment  Safety  and  Health.  Status 
of  Department  of  Energy's  Implementation 
of  1985  Initiatives." 

Another:  ""Nuclear  Waste.  Department  of 
Energy's  Transwaste  Disposal  Plant  Needs 
Revision." 

Another  one:  "Environment  Safety  and 
Health.  Environment  Workers  Could  Be 
Better  Protected  at  Ohio  Defense  Plants." 

Another  one:  ""Environment  Safety  and 
Health.  Information  on  Three  Ohio  Defense 
Facilities." 

"Department  of  Energy  Acting  To  Control 
Hazardous  Waste  at  Its  Savannah  River  Nu- 
clear Facilities." 

"DOE'S  Safety  and  Health  Oversight  Pro- 
gram at  Nuclear  Facilities  Could  Be 
Strengthened." 

These  go  way  back.  That  one  is  in  Novem- 
ber of  1983.  That  is  5  years  ago. 

■"Decommissioning  Retired  Nuclear  Reac- 
tors at  Hanford  Reservation." 

""Cleaning  Up  Nuclear  Facilities,  an  Ag- 
gressive and  Unified  Federal  Program  Is 
Needed." 

That  goes  back  to  1982.  I  repeat  that  one: 
"Cleaning  Up  Nuclear  Facilities,  an  Aggres- 
sive and  Unified  Federal  Program  Is 
Needed." 

We  do  not  have  it  to  this  very  day. 

Another  one:  "GAO's  Response  to  DOE 
on  a  Report  Number  AMK10108.  Weather 
Oversight  Needed  for  Safety  and  Health  Fa- 
cilities at  DOE'S  Nuclear  Facilities,  January 
1982." 

Another  one:  ""Congress  Should  Increase 
Financial  Protection  to  the  Public  From  Ac- 
cidents at  DOE's  Nuclear  Operations." 

That  is  what  we  are  addressing  here 
today.  Price-Anderson. 

Another  one  going  back  to  August  1981: 
""Better  Oversight  Needed  for  Safety  and 
Health  Activities  at  EKDE's  Nuclear  Facili- 
ties." 

Another  one  back  in  1980:  ""DOE's  Analy- 
sis of  Alleged  Health  and  Safety  Violations 
at  the  Navy's  Power  Training  Unit.  Wind- 
sor. Connecticut." 

""Department  of  Energy  Safety  and 
Health  Programis  for  Enrichment  Plant 
Workers  Is  Not  Adequately  Implemented." 
goes  clear  back  to  1980.  And  the  problems 
indicated  by  some  of  these  titles  exist  to 
this  very  day.  It  is  not  that  we  have  not  re- 
alized there  is  a  problem.  It  is  that  DOE  has 
not  moved  aggressively  to  correct  these 
problems. 

These  safety  and  health  concerns  have 
taken  short  shrift.  DOE  has  formed  some 
advisory  councils  in  the  past  to  advise  them 
on  safety.  They  have  formed  an  environ- 
mental safety  and  health  group  within 
DOE.  but  not  funded  to  really  do  the  clean- 
up job  and  not  with  sufficient  people  to 
really  monitor  the  whole  DOE  complex. 
That  is  the  point. 
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In  light  of  the  conflicting  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  to  meet  production  re- 
quirements and  assure  safety  •  •  *  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  an  independent  ex- 
ternal safety  oversight  committee,  advisory 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  be  esUblished. 

That  is  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  my  amendment  would  do. 

In  reaction  to  the  NAS  report  DOE  admit- 
ted for  the  first  time  that  margins  of  safety 
at  its  production  reactors  are  not  compara- 
ble—that is  their  word,  "comparable"- to 
those  of  the  commercial  sector.  Despite  this 
recent  candor,  which  is  a  good  if  belated 
sign  of  recognition,  there  is  little  indication 
that  conditions  at  the  production  reactors 
have  improved  enough  to  vitiate  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  National  Research 
Council  or  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Following  the  Chernobyl  accident.  Secre- 
tary Herrington  asked  an  expert  panel 
chaired  by  former  utility  president,  Lewis 
Roddis,  to  review  the  safety  of  the  N  reac- 
tor. . 

The  Roddis  panel  was  not  the  first  adviso- 
ry group  to  assess  the  dangers  of  the  N  reac- 
tor. Indeed.  Roddis  cited  a  1966  report  by 
the  NRCs  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  warning  that: 

Potential  hazards  associated  with  the 
Hanford  reactors  (as  they  are  now  confined) 
exceed  those  of  licensed  reactors.  Radiologi- 
cal consequences  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
severe  reactor  accident  at  the  N  reactor 
during  operation  would  exceed  the  dose 
guidelines  now  used  for  licensed  power  reac- 
tors. . 
"Licensed"   means  those   in   the  civilian 

sector 

Two  decades  later,  the  Roddis  panel  con- 
cluded that  "this  situation  is  unchanged." 

How  could  DOE  have  continued  to  run  its 
Hanford  reactors  and  failed  to  address  this 
grave  concern  for  over  20  years?  The  answer 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  unsettling.  Throughout 
this  period,  sole  responsibility  for  monitor- 
ing the  safety  of  the  N  reactor  resided  in 
the  same  offices  that  were  charged  with 
making  sure  that  the  reactor  met  plutonium 
production  goals. 

I  have  supported  the  necessity  for  plutoni- 
um production  all  during  that  time  period, 
but  we  have  been  far  too  lax  in  making 
safety  a  paramount  item. 

While  DOE  did  seek  outside  safety  exper- 
tise during  this  period.  It  chose  to  Ignore 
this  advice  when  It  conflicted  with  produc- 
tion demands. 

In  seeking  the  proper  mechanism  to 
reduce  this  conflict,  the  Roddis  panel  ob- 
served that  "the  entire  process  would  be 
more  credible  If  a  permanent  system  of  out- 
side overview  were  established."  My  amend- 
ment would  meet  this  need. 

The  need  for  Independent  oversight  was 
underscored  a  week  after  the  Roddis  report 
was  released,  when  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  human  errors  had  created  a  risk 
of  setting  off  an  uncontrolled  nuclear  chain 
reaction.  The  Incident  occurred  when  pluto- 
nium-laden  liquid  was  accidently  routed  to 
an  already  full  storage  tank,  raising  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  nuclear  material  would 
reach  critical  mass.  When  fallable  human 
beings  and  machines  work  with  these  deadly 
materials,  such  accidents  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  vigilance  and  contlnous  thought- 
ful review.  My  amendment  would  encourage 
such  caution. 

In  December  1986,  DOE  finally  shutdown 
the  Hanford  plant  for  extensive  repairs,  and 
last  February  the  Department  announced 


that  all  plans  to  restart  the  N  reactor  In  the 
near  future  had  been  scrapped.  Such  cau- 
tion, however  belated,  has  not  always  char- 
acterized the  Department's  handling  of 
safety  problems  at  the  other  production  re- 
actors. 


SAVANNAH  RIVER 

The  Savannah  River  site  In  Aiken,  SC.  Is 
the  home  of  three  operating  DOE  produc- 
tion reactors:  The  L  reactor  which  produces 
Plutonium,  and  the  K  and  P  reactors  which 
produce  tritium.  With  the  N  reactor  at  Han- 
ford shutdown  indefinitely,  these  three  re- 
actors at  Savannah  River  are  the  only 
source  of  weapon-grade  nuclear  material. 

As  early  as  1981,  Du  Pont  scientists  deter- 
mined that  they  could  not  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  core  melting  during  a  severe  loss- 
of-coolant  accident  as  long  as  the  reactors 
continued  to  operate  at  existing  power 
levels.  Nonetheless,  no  action  was  taken  to 
reduce  the  power  until  November  1986— well 
after  the  Chernobyl  accident  had  awakened 
the  slumbering  public  to  the  Importance  of 
nuclear  safety. 

Then,  In  March  1987.  the  chairman  of  the 
NAS  review  panel  wrote  Secretary  Herring- 
ton to  say  that  DOE  had  not  gone  far 
enough.  Chairman  Richard  Meserve  wrote 
that: 

We  are  not  able  to  conclude  with  confi- 
dence that  significant  core  damage  would  be 
avoided  if  there  were  a  severe  loss  of  coolant 
accident  while  the  reactors  are  operating  at 
the  currently  established  reduced  power 
limits.  In  our  view,  the  reactors  should  only 
be  operated  at  power  levels  at  which  It  can 
be  convincingly  demonstrated  that  there 
win  be  adequate  cooling  of  the  fuel  over  the 
entire  duration  of  the  transient. 

As  a  result  of  that  letter,  DOE  reduced 
power  at  the  reactors  to  half  of  their  origi- 
nal operating  levels. 

In  other  words,  during  those  7  years,  the 
reactors  had  been  operating  well  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  coolant  system  to  control 
what  they  refer  to  as  a  transient,  which 
means  an  accident  that  Is  In  Its  early  stages. 
The  reactors  were  operating  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity to  control  an  accident.  That  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. So  DOE  reduced  power  at  the  reac- 
tors to  half  of  their  original  operating 
levels. 

It  is  chilling  to  consider  that  for  decades 
the  potential  for  a  catastrophic  accident 
went  undetected  and  then  Ignored  at  Savan- 
nah River.  A  report  In  the  Washington  Post 
last  month  suggests  that  DOE  may  still  not 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  this  harrowing 
experience. 

On  February  22,  the  Post  reported  that 
the  L-reactor  at  Savannah  River  has  been 
allowed  to  continue  to  operate  at  power 
levels  beyond  the  proven  capacity  of  Its 
emergency  core  cooling  system.  In  effect, 
the  scientists  found  that,  at  existing  power 
levels,  a  catastrophe  might  not  have  been 
preventable  In  the  event  of  a  serious  acci- 
dent. 

Even  after  contractor  scientists  uncovered 
the  problem,  DOE  reportedly  resisted  a  re- 
duction in  power.  According  to  the  report: 

DOE'S  initial  reluctance  to  take  that  step 
Infuriated  Dupont  scientists  and  has  raised 
new  questions  about  the  Department's  com- 
mitment to  safety.  According  to  several 
sources,  DOE  managers  at  Savannah  River 
resisted  the  latest  cutback  because  they  did 
not  want  to  admit  a  mistake  and  risk  kin- 
dling public  pressure  to  close  the  South 
Carolina  reactors. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing would  establish  a  panel  composed  of 
experts  In  nuclear  safety  to  review  and  in- 
vestigate precisely  these  types  of  problems, 
and  the  panel  would  be  given  the  authority 
to  have  Its  disagreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  bucked  to  the  President 
when  public  safety  hangs  in  the  balance. 

That  Is  the  most  Important  part  of  this 
amendment.  It  would  set  up  an  Independent 
group  that  would  make  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary.  But  where  the  Secre- 
tary said,  "No,  I  choose  to  Ignore  this  be- 
cause of  production  demands,"  even  though 
the  independent  group  had  prioritized 
them. 

Issues  that  related  to  an  Imminent  or 
severe  threat  to  public  health  and  safety, 
the  recommendations  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
President.  The  President  then  would  be  the 
person  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
public  health  and  safety  or  production  was 
more  important,  whatever  the  national  situ- 
ation might  be.  He  could  decide  that  pro- 
duction was  more  Important. 

Or  he  could  say:  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not 
going  to  go  with  you.  I  overrule  you  on 
this." 

We  are  noi  going  to  buck  up  every  little 
nut  and  bolt  to  the  President.  It  will  never 
be  our  Intention  to  do  that. 

It  will  only  be  where  an  outside  review 
panel  of  experts  have  said.  "We  have  an  im- 
minent or  severe  threat  to  public  safety  on 
our  hands." 

And  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  im- 
portant to  buck  to  the  President  than  that 
kind  of  decision. 

We  would  have  the  review  done  independ- 
ently, not  under  the  direction  of  the  DOE. 
not  with  people  who  could  be  fired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy.  And  where  they  found 
that  there  were  such  situations  that  the 
public  safety  and  health  was  in  danger,  then 
they  could  say  If  the  Secretary  does  not 
want  to  go  along  with  the  recommendation 
then  let's  buck  it  to  the  President  for  his  de- 
cision. 

Only  the  President  has  the  mandate  and 
the  resources  to  determine  what  safety  risks 
are  tolerable  In  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity. Without  such  an  eminent  and  auton- 
omous safety  board.  Insulated  from  oper- 
ational responsibilities,  there  can  be  no  ef- 
fective check  on  DOEs  handling  of  Its  dual- 
production  and  safety  roles. 

We  do  that  on  the  civilian  side.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  not  had  a  serious  acci- 
dent. We  almost  had  one  with  Three  Mile 
Island,  of  course.  We  do  not  have  those 
layers  of  protection  at  DOE.  DOE  runs  all 
of  Its  own  program  Internally. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  recent  articles  on  the  Handford  reac- 
tor, the  Savannah  River  plants,  and  DOE's 
reaction  to  the  NAS  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  would,  however,  like  to 
tstke  a  moment  now  to  read  to  my  colleagues 
a  March  2  editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, just  a  couple  weeks  ago.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  editorial  has  this  to  say.  The 
title  of  it  is  "Everyone  Has  Stake  in  SRP 
Safety  Board,"  Wednesday,  March  2,  1988, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Should  we  laugh  or  cry?  In  another  round 
of  hearings  Department  of  Energy  adminis- 
trators have  hung  their  heads  and  mumbled 
apologies  for  health  and  safety  troubles  at 
the  Savannah  River  plant.  SRP.  This  week 
an  Energy  official  admitted  the  agency  has 
no  "valid  excuses"  for  its  failure  to  act  on 
problems  recently  created  there.  Last  fall  a 
department  Under  Secretary  confessed  to 


Congress  that  the  agency  had  a  dismal 
safety  record  at  weapons  plants  nationwide. 
Unfortunately,  this  contribution  does  not 
reflect  a  willingness  to  remedy  the  mess. 
The  Department  stubbornly  opposes  a  bill 
that  would  establish  firm  outside  oversight 
of  Its  weapons  facilities.  Proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Glenn,  the  measure  would  set  up  a 
three-member  nuclear  safety  board  to 
handle  policing  chores.  The  panel  would  be 
able  to  order  new  procedures  and  close  dan- 
gerous plants.  What  gives  Energy  folks  the 
cold  sweats,  though,  is  the  provision  that 
allows  the  President  not  the  Department  to 
resolve  any  disputes.  Without  this  compo- 
nent the  bin  means  little.  Just  look  at 
DOE'S  record.  At  the  SRP's  plant  near  Au- 
gusta problems  have  been  documented  for 
years.  Hazardous  wastes  contaminate  many 
sites  on  Its  grounds.  Safety  questions  keep 
the  plant's  aging  reactors  operation  at  re- 
duced levels.  Years  of  self-policing  allowed 
the  situation  to  become  urgent,  but  even  as 
Energy  fights  the  Glenn  plan  Its  enforce- 
ment of  safety  standards  remains  slack. 
Hope  that  the  E>epartment  is  better  with 
scientific  equations  than  It  is  with  logic.  Its 
position  doesn't  add  up.  Stem  independent 
oversight  not  only  would  give  neighbors  of 
the  plant  peace  of  mind,  tough  policing 
would  save  the  Department  from  tempta- 
tions to  cut  comers.  Problems  then  could  be 
corrected  before  they  become  critical  and 
defense  reactors  could  run  safely  at  capac- 
ity. Energy  Department  bureaucrats  who 
view  safety  as  the  enemy  of  efficiency  are 
wrong.  How  efficient  Is  It  to.  one,  gamble 
with  the  health  and  environment  of  Ameri- 
cans or.  two.  close  weapons  Installations 
that  were  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Too  often 
Energy  faces  that  ugly  choice  today.  Glenn 
offers  a  nicer  option  for  all  of  us.That  Is  out 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  I  appreciate  their  support  for 
this.  I  appreciate  even  more  the  fact  that 
they  recognize  the  danger  that  is  Imminent 
In  their  area  of  the  country. 

DOE'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR 
FACILITY  SAFETY 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  DOE's  recent  es- 
tablishment of  a  committee  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  on  health  and  safety. 
The  differences  between  that  committee 
and  the  one  I  am  proposing  are  simple  but 
very  fundamental.  The  committee  created 
by  the  Secretary  can  be  Ignored  or  can  be 
disbanded.  It  can  be  Ignored  as  past  adviso- 
ry groups  have  been  Ignored.  It  can  be  Ig- 
nored as  these  21  GAO  reports  going  clear 
back  into  the  late  1970's  have  been  Ignored. 

The  DOE  committee  would  have  very  few 
resources.  The  one  created  by  my  amend- 
ment would  issue  public  recommendations, 
the  most  Important  of  which  would  be  eval- 
uated by  the  President  If  the  Board  and 
Secretary  disagree.  In  addition  my  Board 
would  be  guaranteed  a  6-year  trial  period 
and  would  be  given  adequate  resources  to 
accomplish  its  crucial  oversight  role. 

The  members  of  the  new  DOE  Advisory 
Committee  were  announced  by  Energy  Sec- 
retary Herrington  on  February  24—2  days 
after  the  most  recent  Washington  Post 
report  on  problems  at  Savannah  River. 
While  I  hope  this  was  just  colncldentlal,  I 
have  noted  in  the  past  that  such  announce- 
ments often  follow  on  the  heels  of  embar- 
rassing matters  like  the  Post  article.  In  any 
event,  the  DOE  committee,  while  composed 
of  distinguished  members,  falls  short  of 
what  Is  needed  to  overcome  DOE's  legacy  or 
risk-taking  and  environmental  neglect  at  Its 
defense  production  facilities. 


The  chairman  of  the  DOE  Advisory  Com- 
mittee—former NRC  Commissioner  John 
Aheame— recognized  its  limitations  In  testi- 
mony last  year.  In  comparing  the  DOE  com- 
mittee with  the  Independent,  outside  review 
board  I  pro|}osed  In  S.  1085.  Mr.  Aheame 
had  the  following  comments: 

A  key  question  is  the  relation  between  the 
independent  board  Identified  In  H.R.  2047 
and  S.  1085  and  my  committee.  I  only  speak 
for  myself  here.  My  committee  has  not  dis- 
cussed this  issue.  The  board  and  the  com- 
mittee are  separate.  The  analogy  really 
would  be  my  committee  Is  like  the  ACRS 
(the  NRCs  advisory  committee  on  reactor 
safeguards):  the  Independent  t>oards  are  like 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  *  *  * 
from  testimony  I  gave  last  year  on  S.  1085,  I 
believe  that  having  oversight  by  the  NRC 
would  be  desirable.  But  that  is  an  Issue  up 
to  the  Congress. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Aheame: 

My  committee  certainly  does  not  have  the 
staff  to  perform  the  tasks  that  S.  1085  laid 
out  and  that  I  believe  are  embedded  within 
H.R.  2047. 

These  are  the  basic  principles  I  have  in 
this  amendment.  I  add  that. 

Mr.  Aheame  continues: 

I  estimated  last  year  this  would  take  ap- 
proximately 200  people.  With  regard  to  my 
committee,  the  charter  states  that  DOE  will 
provide  8  person-years  and  $2  million  In 
fiscal  year  1988— although  the  staff  may 
need  to  be  expanded  in  future  years.  I  see 
no  possibility  of  It  approaching  that  of  the 
ACRS — we  are  not  the  Independent  organi- 
zation that  Is  going  to  oversee  all  the  oper- 
ations, investigate  all  Incidents,  establish 
standards,  and  regulate  facilities.  We  are  an 
advisory  committee. 

Clearly  Mr.  Aheame  does  not  shape  the 
view  that  the  DOE  committee— with  Its  re- 
stricted scof>e  and  resources— Is  a  viable  sub- 
stitute for  a  more  comprehensive  and  auton- 
omous oversight  board.  In  testimony  before 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  he 
had  this  to  say  about  the  original  proposal, 
S.  1085: 

Fundamentally.  I  believe  this  act  takes  a 
step  In  a  necessary  direction.  That  direction 
is  to  provide  indejjendent  safety  review  for 
the  nuclear  facilities  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  These  facilities,  which 
range  from  small  research  reactors  through 
reprocessing  plants  and  a  very  large  produc- 
tion reactor,  the  N-reactor  at  Hanford,  have 
been  a  source  of  concern  among  many  in 
the  nuclear  community  for  years.  A  series  of 
GAO  reports  has  reflected  these  concerns. 
In  addition.  DOE  studies  have  also  ex- 
pressed considerable  reservations  about  the 
quality  of  operation  of  these  facilities. 

I  believe  the  DOE  finds  itself  in  a  difficult 
situation.  Operators  of  technology  frequent- 
ly have  difficulty  standing  back  and  objec- 
tively analyzing  what  should  be  done  to  Im- 
prove the  safety  of  their  operations— the  act 
currently  under  discussion  (S.  1085)  pro- 
vides the  fundamentally  sound  step  of  re- 
questing independent  oversight  and  recom- 
mendations, and  attempts  to  provide  a  forc- 
ing mechanism  to  ensure  that  the  Energy 
Department  will  take  the  steps  necessary 
for  safe  operation  of  its  nuclear  facilities. 

Adequate  resources  must  be  supplied.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  charge  an  Independent 
group  with  oversight  responsibilities  and 
assume  those  responsibilities  can  then  be 
carried  out  in  the  absence  of  adequate  re- 
sources. I  believe  that  to  do  the  review  and 
the  necessary  foUowup  exercises  (which  I 
believe  must  Include  some  level  of  Inspec- 
tion) will  require  several  hundred  people.  I 
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.  every  DOE  budget  since 

13  years  ago.  I  supported 

r^uests  for  safety   improve- 

for  refurbishing  plants 

1.  The  newest  plant  in  the 

:omplex  is  25  years  old— the 

5   25   years  old.   So   I  come 

may  not  see  it  right  now— 

as  a  friend  of  DOE.  We 

years  and  years  and  years 

I  hem  the  funding  to  do  the 

to  be  done. 

is  a  careful  and  sustained 
to  eliminate  these  safety 
jeopardizing  DOE's  na- 
!  nission. 

the   Governmental   Affairs 

1  four  lengthy  hearings  to 

thU  legislation.  GAO.  DOE. 

numerous  other  public  and 

were  given  ample  opportu- 

views  knovm  to  the  com- 

I  ;ind  of  thoroughness  at  the 

Affairs      Committee      was 

Armed  Services  Committee, 

less  than  five  hearings  to 

title  I  of  the  act.  The 

Committee  concluded  that 

safety    review    board   could 

expertise,  technical  vigor, 

vigilance  within  the  Depart- 


of  both  committees,  I  can 
the  bill  has  been  intensely 
is  ripe  for  consideration  by 


Price-Anderson   Act,   which 

conlpensating  victims  after  an  ac- 

ifleal  place  for  it  to  address  the 

are  concerned  with  prevent- 


DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  SAFETY  BOARD 

Title  I  of  my  amendment  would  create  a 
Defense  Nuclear  Safety  Board  to  oversee 
DOE  health  and  safety  practices  in  the 
manner  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
Board  would  consist  of  five  nuclear  safety 
experts,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
would  be  charged  with: 

First,  reviewing  the  content  and  applica- 
tion of  health  and  safety  standards  at  DOE 
defense  nuclear  facilities; 

Second,  recommending  improvements  in 
DOE  health  and  safety  standards  so  that 
they  are  comparable  to  standards  for  com- 
mercial nuclear  facilities. 

We  do  not  have  that  same  kind  of  protec- 
tion now.  That  is  the  difference  between  ci- 
vilian plants  and  the  DOE  side. 

Third,  investigating  actual  or  potential 
■nuclear  incidents"  at  DOE  facilities— nu- 
clear incidents  are  defined  as  nuclear  events 
that  result  in  bodily  injury,  sickness  disease 
or  death,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  property, 
and 

Fourth,  recommending  specific  measures 
to  reduce  substantially  the  likelihood  that 
nuclear  incidenU  will  occur  at  DOE  facili- 
ties in  the  future.  And  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all. 

The  Board's  recommendations  could  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  If  the  Secretary  favored  a  recom- 
mendation but  was  unable  to  implement  it 
due  to  budgetary  or  production  require- 
ments, then  the  matter  would  be  bucked  to 
the  President  for  resolution.  If  the  Secre- 
tary opposed  a  recommendation,  and  the 
Board  determined  that  its  recommendation 
related  to  an  imminent  or  severe  threat  to 
public  health  and  safety,  again  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  final  say  on  implemen- 
tation, as  he  should  have. 

Only  the  President  has  the  mandate  to 
make  the  critical  choices  between  producing 
nuclear  weapon  materials  and  taking  steps 
to  prevent  a  severe  nuclear  accident.  And 
only  the  President,  not  the  SecreUry  of 
Energy,  is  in  a  position  to  consider  the  full 
range  of  national  security  concerns  that 
must  enter  into  such  a  decision. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  does  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  all  aspects  of  the  Inter- 
national situation,  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  for  instance.  Only 
the  President  has  the  full  scope  of  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  to  make  a  decision 
which  may  take  precedence  over  a  severe 
safety  threat. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Board  cannot  interfere  with  DOE  activities 
judged  by  the  President  to  be  vital  to  U.S. 
national  security.  The  Board  has  no  power 
to  close  down  facilities,  nor  can  it  override 
the  President  if  he  objects  to  a  Board  rec- 
ommendation on  national  security  grounds. 
To  the  contrary,  the  Board  would  advance 
national  security  on  two  fronts. 

Before  I  cite  these,  let  me  say  the  Board  is 
strictly  advisory.  Nothing  in  this  makes  it 
binding  on  the  President. 

FHrst,  by  reviewing  safety  standards  and 
investigating  nuclear  incidents,  the  Board 
would  serve  to  identify  potentially  crippling 
problems  at  DOE's  production  facilities. 
And  by  issuing  public  recommendations 
that  must  be  responded  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  within  45  days,  the  Board  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  DOE  to  defer 
action  once  these  safety  problems  were 
identified.  This  early  warning  and  the 
system  for  obtaining  a  prompt  response  is 
crucial  if  the  aging  production  complex  is  to 


operate  with  technical  reliability  and  public 
confidence  until  more  modem  facilities 
come  on  line. 

Second,  by  forcing  DOE  to  address  safety 
concerns,  the  Board  would  reduce  the 
chances  of  public  exposure  to  lethal  doses 
of  radiation.  As  Chernobyl  so  vividly  illus- 
trated, foreign  aggression  is  only  one  ele- 
ment of  the  nuclear  threat  to  national  secu- 
rity. Another  would  l)e  the  inevitable  pres- 
sures to  shut  down  the  entire  weapons  com- 
plex in  the  event  of  an  accident.  The  Safety 
Board  in  my  amendment  is  an  insurance 
policy  to  allow  us  to  keep  our  national  secu- 
rity options  open.  The  continuation  of 
DOE'S  self-regulation  poses  a  real  threat  to 
our  ability  to  keep  production  going  in  the 
future. 

Beyond  all  this  is  a  stark  moral  Issue,  too. 
DOE's  conflict  of  interest  means  that  if  we 
do  not  vote  for  Independent,  outside  over- 
sight of  the  bomb  complex,  we  are  telling 
the  American  people  that  we  value  produc- 
tion over  their  health  and  safety.  And  this 
we  should  not  do. 

CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  clear  to  my  colleagues,  that 
my  amendment  is  not  antinuclear  but  pro- 
safety.  As  long  as  our  Nation's  security  rests 
on  nuclear  deterrence.  DOE  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  produce  nuclear  materials  to  serve 
our  defense  needs.  I  support  that  entirely. 
But  it  is  a  terrible  irony  that,  in  seeking  to 
deter  a  nuclear  attack,  large  numbers  of 
Americans  are  being  put  increasingly  at  risk 
of  being  poisoned  or  irradiated  in  peacetime. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex  of  DOE  and  its  predeces- 
sor agencies  has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy. 
This  insulation,  while  perhaps  necessary  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age,  has  al- 
lowed the  truth  to  be  hidden  about  poten- 
tially unsafe  reactor  designs,  deteriorating 
processing  plants,  sloppy  operations,  and 
disregard  of  internal  reports  documenting 
safety  and  environmental  deficiencies. 

My  amendment  would  lift  the  veil  on 
health  and  safety  problems  at  DOE  nuclear 
facilities,  without  compromising  security.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  anything  that  will 
compromise  security.  The  intent  is  not  to 
discredit  the  department;  to  the  contrary, 
through  independent  oversight  my  amend- 
ment would  allow  DOE  to  regain  the  public 
confidence  and  technical  reliability  needed 
for  continued  safe  operation  of  its  defense 
production  complex.  Only  then  will  our 
Nation  truly  be  secure  against  the  nuclear 
threat. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it:  a  vote  for  my  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  nuclear  safety.  It  Is  pure  and  simple  no 
amount  of  procedural  manuverlng  can  ob- 
scure this  basic  fact.  For  40  years  safety  has 
taken  a  back  seat  to  production  at  the  Na- 
tion's bomb  factories;  that  is  more  than  long 
enough.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  today 
for  health  and  safety  at  the  defense  produc- 
tion complex. 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Opfice, 
Resources.  Community,  and 
Ek:oNOHic  Development  Divi- 
sion. 

Washington,  DC,  AprU  20,  1988. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  letter  dated 
March  30.  1988,  you  requested  our  assess- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
(DOE's)  responsiveness  to  our  reports  on  en- 
vironmental,   safety    and    health    (ES&H) 


matters  associated  with  DOE's  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. DOE  performed  its  analysis  on  21 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  reports 
showing  that  they  have  completed  correc- 
tive action  for  all  but  4  GAO  reports.'  DOE 
also  shows  that  corrective  action  is  being 
implemented  in  response  to  these  four  re- 
ports. DOE's  analysis  focuses  on  whether 
they  have  Implemented  our  individual  rec- 
ommendations, but  the  bigger  question  is 
whether  DOE  has  adequately  resolved  the 
serious  environmental  and  safety  problems 
Identified  in  GAO  reports. 

Since  1980,  GAO  has  Issued  32  reports 
that  address  a  wide  range  of  ES&H  matters 
at  DOE's  nuclear  defense  complex. ^  Collec- 
tively, this  body  of  work  has: 

—Identified  serious  environmental  and 
safety  problems  at  DOE  facilites  around  the 
country  and 

—Resulted  in  recommendations  to  DOE  to 
(1)  improve  its  ES&H  programs  and  (2)  pro- 
vide more  detailed  information  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  resolution  of  its  ES&H 
problems. 

In  our  view,  DOE  Is  just  beginning  to 
solve  the  problems  Identified  by  this  body  of 
work.  In  this  regard,  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  facing  DOE  is  only  now  coming 
into  focus.  For  example,  the  cost  to  rebuild 
and  clean  up  DOE's  defense  facilities,  while 
still  uncertain,  will  likely  be  enormous— esti- 
mated from  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  as 
much  as  $100  billion.  Slightly  more  than  40 
percent  of  our  recommendations  still  need 
to  be  Implemented,  Including  an  overall 
strategic  plan  for  the  nuclear  defense  com- 
plex and  outside,  independent  oversight.  In 
our  view,  implementing  these  recommenda- 
tions is  critical  to  assuring  the  Congress  and 
the  public  that  the  nuclear  defense  complex 
Is  rebuilt  In  a  safe  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner. 

serious  problems  facing  doe 

As  pointed  out  In  many  of  our  reports,  the 
DOE  nuclear  defense  complex  faces  a  wide 
range  of  significant  environmental,  safety 
and  health  problems.  These  problems  in- 
clude questions  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
emergency  cooling  system  at  DOE  operating 
reactors,  poor  management  of  hazardous 
and  radioactive  wastes,  extensive  soil  and 
groundwater  contamination,  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  and  hazardous  waste,  and 
worker  exposure  to  radiation.  Many  of  these 
problems  exist  throughout  the  DOE  com- 
plex. 

The  problems,  coupled  with  the  age  of  the 
facilities,  also  raise  serious  concerns  about 
DOE'S  future  ability  to  meet  national  de- 
fense needs.  For  example,  the  N-Reactor  in 
Hanford,  Washington,  is  In  "cold  standby" 
status  and  DOE's  other  production  reactors 
at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  only  allowed  to  operate  at  about  50 
percent  capacity  because  of  safety  concerns. 
As  a  result.  DOE's  ability  to  produce  nucle- 
ar material  is  substantially  less  than  it  was  2 
years  ago.  DOE  is  considering  building  a 
new  production  reactor  which  could  cost 
more  than  $5  billion.  Other  facilities  such  as 
the  Feed  Material  Production  Center  In 
Ohio  are  old  and  need  major  rebuilding  If 
they  are  to  operate  In  a  safe  manner. 

Many  of  the  safety  and  environmental 
problems  raised  in  our  reports  still  exist. 


For  example,  there  Is  still  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  emergency  core  cooling 
system  at  DOE's  Savannah  River  Plant  re- 
actors and  groundwater  and  soil  contamina- 
tion at  DOE  sites  around  the  country.  Thus, 
many  of  the  issues  raised  in  our  reports  are 
as  pertinent  today  as  when  they  were  first 
disclosed.  These  problems  are  likely  to  be 
with  us  for  many  years  because  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  to  resolve  them.  Although  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  what 
has  to  be  done,  we  believe  the  cost  to  re- 
build and  clean  up  DOE  facilities  will  run 
into  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  and  could 
be  as  high  as  $100  billion.  Consequently,  we 
believe  It  Is  critical  that  the  Congress  have 
the  necessary  information  showing  the 
scop>e  and  seriousness  of  the  problems  DOE 
faces.  Furthermore,  Congress  needs  to  be 
kept  fully  Informed  on  how  DOE  plans  to 
resolve  ES&H  problems  at  Its  facilities.  As 
you  know,  DOE  has  yet  to  issue  a  compre- 
hensive report  spelling  out  the  cost  and  the 
time  frame  needed  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. 

GAO'S  ES&H  recommendations  TO  DOE 

In  addition  to  identifying  problems  within 
the  DOE  complex,  our  reports  have  also 
made  recommendations  to  strengthen 
ES&H  programs  at  DOE  and  provide  de- 
tailed Information  to  the  Congress  to  judge 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  DOE  faces. 
Since  1980,  we  have  made  32  recommenda- 
tions that  relate  to  ES&H  matters  at  DOE. 
DOE  has  undertaken  corrective  action  in  re- 
sponse to  all  these  recommendations.  How- 
ever, we  consider  14  recommendations 
(about  43  percent)  still  open  because  correc- 
tive actions  have  not  yet  been  completed  by 
DOE  or  the  corrective  action  does  not  fully 
address  the  identified  problem.' 

These  open  recommendations  Include  Im- 
proving DOE'S  budgeting  and  accounting 
for  environmental  clean  up  funds,  issuing 
an  overall  strategic  plan  for  its  nuclear  de- 
fense complex,  developing  a  ground  water 
and  soil  protection  strategy,  improving 
DOE's  safety  analysis  review  process,  and 
enhancing  radiological  monitoring  at  DOE 
sites.  We  have  also  called  for  outside,  inde- 
pendent oversight  of  various  asi>ects  of 
DOE's  operations.  Enclosure  I  provides  a 
brief  discussion  of  each  open  recommenda- 
tion. Some  of  these  recommendations  have 
been  open  for  years.  For  example,  in  1981 
and  again  in  1985  we  recommended  that 
DOE  establish  mandatory  radiological 
guides  for  its  facilities  and  also  establish  an 
independent  verification  system  for  moni- 
toring data.  Both  of  these  recommendations 
are  still  open. 

Further,  we  consider  two  of  our  more  sig- 
nificant recommendations  still  open.  These 
are  an  overall  strategic  plan  for  DOE's  nu- 
clear defense  complex  and  outside.  Inde- 
pendent oversight.  The  strategic  plan, 
among  other  things,  should  clearly  show 
what  has  to  be  done  in  rebuilding  the  com- 
plex and  the  likely  cost.  Such  a  plan  Is  vital 
for  the  Congress  to  fully  understand  the 
problems  and  to  direct  the  future  rebuilding 
of  the  complex.  Outside,  Independent  over- 
sight is  important  to  ensure  that  DOE  fa- 
cilities are  built  and  operated  safely.  Such 
oversight,  In  our  view,  will  be  critical  to 
avoid  the  situation  DOE  now  faces  in  the 
future.  Such  oversight,  will  also  keep  the 


■  DOE'S  analysis  is  contained  in  a  March  12.  1988. 
letter  from  Under  Secretary  Salgado  to  Senator  J. 
James  Exon. 

''These  reports  include  testimonies,  fact  sheets, 
and  briefing  reports.  DOE's  analysis  of  21  GAO  re- 
ports does  not  include  reports  issued  in  1987  and 
1988. 


'Our  analysis  was  based  on  our  internal  recom- 
mendation tracking  system,  information  contained 
in  DOE'S  March  12,  1988.  letter,  and  our  ongoing 
worl(.  To  the  extent  possible,  we  also  evaluated  how 
effectively  these  recommendations  are  being  imple- 
mented in  the  conduct  of  DOE's  operations. 


Congress  and  the  public  informed  about 
conditions  at  DOE  facilities. 

Given  the  importance  of  dealing  effective- 
ly with  all  the  identified  problems  which  in- 
clude rebuilding  the  nuclear  defense  com- 
plex in  a  safe  and  environmentally  accepta- 
ble manner,  we  will  pay  close  attention  to 
the  corrective  actions  DOE  implements  not 
only  in  responding  to  our  recommendations, 
but  also  in  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
complex. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Dexter  Peach, 
Astistant  Comptroller  GeneraL 

Open  GAO  Rbcommerdations  to  DOE  on 
Environmental,  Safety  and  Hsalth  Mat- 
ters 

1.  Recommendation:  Specifically  budget 
and  account  for  all  of  DOE's  RCRA  and 
CERCLA  funds.  (GAO/RCED-«8-62.  Dec 
16.  1987) 

Discussion:  In  a  letter  to  us  dated  March 
28.  1988,  DOE  stated  it  plans  to  enhance 
crosscut  data  in  its  annual  budget  to  display 
separately  the  funding  for  RCRA  and 
CERCLA.  Further,  beginning  on  October  1, 

1988.  DOE  will  have  the  cpability  to  collect 
data  on  funds  for  RCRA  and  CERCLA  ac- 
tivities. We  consider  this  recommendation 
open  until  these  actions  are  fully  imple- 
mented. 

2.  Recommendation:  Develop  an  overall 
strategic  plan  for  its  nuclear  defense  com- 
plex that  sets  forth  the  projected  facility  re- 
quirements for  continued  nuclear  weapons 
production;  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
environmental,  safety  and  health  issues 
facing  DOE;  and  solutions  to  resolve  them. 
(GAO/T-RCED-87-4,  Mar.  12,  1987) 

Discussion:  DOE  is  developing  a  modern- 
ization plan  In  response  to  a  requirement  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
FY  1988  and  FY  1989.  This  plan  will  include 
actions  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  oper- 
ation of  facilities  in  the  complex  is  safe  and 
environmentally  acceptable.  It  will  also  in- 
clude the  estimated  cost  to  modernize  the 
complex.  The  plan  is  scheduled  to  be  issued 
in  December  1988.  Only  when  this  plan  is 
fully  developed  will  DOE  be  in  a  position  to 
prioritize  its  more  severe  problems. 

3.  Recommendation:  Establish  a  ground- 
water and  soil  protection  strategy  that 
would  reflect  DOE  policy  on  the  extent 
groundwater  and  soil  can  become  contam- 
inated. (GAO/RCED-86-192.  Sept.  8.  1986) 

Discussion:  According  to  DOE  a  ground- 
water policy  that  encompasses  groundwater 
and  soil  protection  is  under  development. 
Target  date  for  Issuance  of  the  policy  state- 
ment Is  August  1,  1988. 

4.  Recommendation:  Provide  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  report  setting  forth  DOE's 
plans,  milestones,  and  cost  estimates  for 
bringing  DOE  defense  facilities  into  compli- 
ance with  all  applicable  environmental  laws. 
(GAO/RCED-86-192.  Sept.  8.  1986) 

Discussion:  DOE  is  conducting  environ- 
mental surveys  at  all  its  sites.  According  to 
DOE,  these  surveys  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary information  as  recommended.  These 
surveys  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 

1989.  Additionally.  DOE  is  developing  a  plan 
on  environmental,  safety  and  health  prob- 
lems within  the  DOE  nuclear  defense  com- 
plex. The  plan  is  scheduled  to  be  issued  July 
1,  1988. 

5.  Recommendation:  Revise  DOE  Order 
5480.2  governing  hazardous  and  mixed 
waste  to  reflect  how  waste  op>erations  will 
be  managed  in  the  future.  (GAO/RCED-86- 
192.  Sept.  8.  1986) 
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X)E  concurs  with  this  recom- 
is  updating  and  improving 
guidance  on  the  ap- 
oe  used  in  accident  analysis 
DOE  is  also  reviewing  select- 
to  examine  their  accident 
guidance  for  the  prepara- 
reports  has  been  drafted  and 
internal  review. 

Establish  an  arrange- 
outside  independent  organiza- 
Safety  Analysis  Reports  for 
facilities.  (GAO/RCED- 
:  6.  1976) 
Although   DOE  initially  dis- 
recommendation.  it  recent- 
an   Advisory   Committee  on 
Safety.  Our  reading  of  this 
rliarter  indicates  it  will  review 
reports.  However,  we  do  not 
"ommittee  is  independent  or 
authority  to  require  DOE  to 
rei  ommendations.  Consequently, 
recommendation  still  open. 
Require  that  radio- 
guides  be  mandatory  for 
(GAO/RCED-86-61.  Dec. 


facil  Ities 


DOE  will  review  and  update 
i  uides  and  determine  those  pro- 
lan iDe  adopted  as  mandatory 
DOE  plans  to  issue  an  order 
)rotection  in  July  1988. 

A      coordinated 
Contractor    system    should    be 
independently  verify  contrac- 
environmental     monitoring 
Dec.  13.  1985) 
A  DOE  Order  on  General  En- 
Protection   Program   Require- 
befcig  developed.  The  new  order 
(  ach  DOE  environmental  moni- 
to  contain  an  independent 
element  that  provides  eval- 
oAtside  groups.  The  target  date 
)f  the  new  order  is  July  1988. 

i;  Take  action  to  de- 

untorm   policy   for  dealing  with 

lealth  violations.  (EMD-81-108, 


GAO/  lCED-86-61. 


progr im 
.  verif  ica  ion 


Recom  nendation; 


This     recommendation     was 

1981.  In  November  1983,  we 

on  our  concern  and  found 

has  no  overall  procedures  for 

violations  of  safety  and  health 

particular,  we  were  concerned 

for  dealing  with  violations 

non-OSHA  type  oversight  ac- 


12.  Recommendation:  Direct  that  radio- 
logical monitoring  requirements  be  issued 
for  mandatory  application  to  all  DOE  facili- 
ties. (EMD-81-108.  August  4.  1981) 

Discussion:  See  recommendation  9. 

13.  Recommendation:  Develop  a  coordi- 
nated system  whereby  radiological  monitor- 
ing daU  supplied  by  DOE's  operating  con- 
tractor are  verified  with  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  with  monitoring  capabili- 
ties. (EMD-81-108,  Aug.  4,  1981) 

Discussion:  See  recommendation  10. 

14.  Recommendation:  Reorganize  those 
field  organizations  involved  in  safety  and 
health  oversight  to  report  directly  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  elevated  safety  and  health 
organization  at  headquarters.  (EMD-81-108. 
Aug.  4.  1981) 

Discussion:  DOE  has  made  a  number  or 
organizational  changes  in  the  last  few  years 
including  the  establishment  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety,  and 
Health.  DOE  has  also  located  DOE  head- 
quarter represenUtives  at  some  DOE  facili- 
ties. However,  safety  and  health  staff  within 
DOE  field  organizations  still  report  to  field 
managers  and  not  to  the  safety  and  health 
staff  at  headquarters. 

Exhibit  3 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 
Resources.      Community,      and 
Economic     Development     Divi- 
sion, 

Washington,  DC,  March  IS.  1988. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  4.  1988. 
your  office  requested  us  to  assess  whether 
the  E)epartment  of  Eiiergy's  (DOE's)  newly 
appointed  Advisory  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Facility  Safety  satisfies  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  criteria  as  an  effective  inde- 
pendent oversight  organization  for  ensuring 
safety  at  DOE  nuclear  facilities.  As  you 
luiow.  this  criteria  was  included  in  our  June 
16.  1987  testimony  before  your  committee. 
In  this  testimony  we  identified  five  key  ele- 
ments that  any  organization  needs  to  pro- 
vide effective  independent  oversight  inde- 
pendence, technical  expertise,  the  ability  to 
perform  reviews  of  DOE  facilities  as  needed, 
clear  authority  to  require  IX>E  to  address 
the  organization's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, and  a  system  to  provide  public 
access  to  the  organization's  findings  and 
recommendations. 

We  believe  any  proposal  that  the  Con- 
gress considers— including  any  approaches 
proposed  by  DOE— must  be  analyzed  to  de- 
termine if  it  meets  the  five  key  elements  for 
effective  independent  oversight. 

DOE'S  new  Advisory  Committee  was 
formed  in  November  1987.  While  the  com- 
mittee has  yet  to  meet  and  formulate  its 
agenda  it  does  have  a  charter  (Attachment 
I)  and  the  12  members  have  been  appointed. 
Based  on  our  initial  evaluation,  it  appears 
that  the  Advisory  Committee  does  not  meet 
two  of  our  criteria  for  an  effective  independ- 
ent oversight  organization:  independence 
and  clear  authority  to  require  DOE  to  ad- 
dress the  organizations  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. In  addition,  it  is  unclear  wheth- 
er another  criteria— public  disclosure— is 
met.  Our  reasons  why  these  criteria  are  or 
may  not  be  met  are  discussed  below. 

For  an  oversight  organization  to  be  truly 
independent  it  must  be  structurally  distinct 
and  separate  from  DOE.  This  is  important 
so  that  the  organization  is  visibly  removed 
from  DOE'S  influence  in  funding,  staffing, 
and  setting  of  safety  agendas.  Only  in  this 


way  can  conflicts  between  DOE's  program- 
matic and  safety  goals  be  prevented.  DOE's 
new  Advisory  Committee  is  not  structurally 
distinct  and  separate  from  DOE.  The  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  its  activities  funded  by  DOE. 
Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  committee 
is  more  of  an  adjunct  to  DOE's  own  safety 
oversight  functions  than  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct entity. 

Besides  being  independent,  any  effective 
oversight  organziation  should  have  the  clear 
authority  to  require  DOE  to  address  the  or- 
ganization's findings  and  recommendations. 
Such  accountability  is  important  so  that 
DOE  will  seriously  consider  and  act  on  these 
findings  and  recommendations.  Without 
such  influence  the  organization  could  easily 
become  a  DOE  •consultant-type"  organiza- 
tion, which  could  be  a  drawback.  DOE's  new 
Advisory  Committee,  as  spelled  out  in  its 
charter,  is  "solely  advisory"  in  its  duties.  In 
this  regard,  the  committee  will  provide  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  technical  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  safety  of  the  Departments  pr(xluc- 
tion  and  utilization  facilities.  While  the 
committee  can  make  recommendations,  the 
Secretary  is  not  compelled  to  act  on  them  or 
even  provide  rationale  as  to  why  the  recom- 
mendations will  not  be  implemented.  Thus, 
in  our  view,  the  new  Advisory  Committee 
has  no  authority  requiring  DOE  to  adopt 
any  of  its  recommendations. 

In  addition,  it  is  unclear  from  the  charter 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  whether  its  non- 
classified findings,  conclusions,  or  recom- 
mendations would  be  made  available  to  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  or  the 
public.  We  believe  such  disclosure  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Congress  and  public  fully 
informed  of  the  problems  DOE  faces  and 
the  risk  in  operating  the  nuclear  defense 
complex.  Furthermore,  public  disclosure 
provides  a  record  of  the  actions  DOE  should 
take  and.  therefore,  would  make  DOE  more 
accountable  for  its  actions.  If  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  committee's  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  were  required, 
then  DOE  would  have  to  provide  a  rationale 
for  any  recommendation  that  it  chooses  not 
to  implement. 

In  summary,  while  the  newly  formed  Ad- 
visory Committee  can  be  useful  in  providing 
additional  views  on  safety  matters  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  it.  in  our  view,  does  not 
meet  at  least  two  and  possibly  three  of  the 
GAO  criteria  for  effective  independent  over- 
sight. We  continue  to  believe  as  set  forth  in 
our  reports  and  testimonies  that  independ- 
ent oversight  is  needed  for  various  aspects 
of  DOE'S  nuclear  facilities  and  that  any  ap- 
proach to  provide  this  oversight  should 
meet  the  aforementioned  key  elements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Dexter  Peach, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General. 

Department  of  Energy  Charter— Advisory 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Facility  Safety 

1.  Committee's  Official  Designation:  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Nuclear  Facility  Safety. 

2.  Committee'  Objectives  and  Scojte  of  Ac- 
tivities and  Duties:  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Nuclear  Facility  Safety  (ACNFS)  will 
provide  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  technical 
information,  advice,  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  safety  of  the  Department's 
production  and  utilization  facilities,  as  de- 
fined in  section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2014).  except 
those  facilities  covered  under  Executive 
Order  12344  (42  U.S.C.  7158,  note).  A  review 
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of  other  nuclear-related  facilities  may  be 
conducted    if    directed    by    the    Secretary, 
except  those  facilities  covered  under  Execu- 
tive Order  12344. 
The  ACNFS  will  have  two  primary  duties: 

(1)  The  ACNFS  will  review  significant 
safety  concerns  and  shall  provide  advice  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy.  In  technical  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  safety  of  the  Depart- 
ment's nuclear  facilities  and  operations,  this 
technical  review  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  existing  and  proposed  program 
efforts  by  DOE  and  its  contractors  relating 
to  nuclear  facility  designs,  construction,  op- 
eration, decommissioning,  safety  analysis, 
inspections,  safety  standards,  and  Depart- 
mental implemenUtion  of  safety  require- 
ments: 

(2)  As  requested  by  the  Secretary.  ACNFS 
may  also  review  and  provide  advice,  on  spe- 
cific issues  or  matters  relating  to  the  safety 
of  DOE  facilities  or  operations. 

3.  Time  Period  Necessary  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  Carry  Out  Its  Purpose: 

In  view  of  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
committee,  it  is  expected  to  be  continuing  in 
nature. 

4.  Official  to  Whom  this  Committee  Re- 
ports: 

The  committee  wrtll  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

5.  Agency  Responsible  for  Promding  Neces- 
sary Support  for  this  Committee: 

Department  of  Energy. 

6.  A  Description  of  Duties  for  Which  the 
Committee  is  Responsible: 

The  duties  of  the  committee  are  solely  ad- 
visory and  are  fully  stated  in  paragraph  2 
above. 

7.  Estimated  Annual  07>erating  Costs  in 
Dollars  and  Person-Years: 

The  Committee  will  be  provided  with  re- 
sources sufficient  to  conduct  its  business.  In 
FY  1988,  the  estimated  costs  are  $2,000,000 
and  eight  person  years.  The  costs  may  be 
somewhat  higher  in  subsequent  years. 

8.  Estimated  Number  and  Frequency  of 
Committee  Meetings: 

The  committee  is  expected  to  meet  ap- 
proximately twelve  times  a  year,  approxi- 
mately once  each  month,  or  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Committee's  Termination  Date  (if  less 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  establish- 
ment or  renevml): 

Not  applicable. 

10.  Subcommittees: 

To  facilitate  the  functioning  of  the  com- 
mittee, subcommittees  may  be  formed.  The 
objectives  of  the  subcommittees  would  be  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  parent  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
Department  of  Energy  plans  and  programs 
which  are  related  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  parent  committee.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  comprised  of  such  members  of  the 
parent  committee  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Chairperson  of  the  parent  committee. 

11.  Members: 

a.  Committee  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  That  appoint- 
ment shall  be  for  a  term  of  two  years,  unless 
earlier  terminated.  Members  may  be  reap- 
pointed to  additional  two  year  terms  follow- 
ing review. 

b.  Approximate  number  of  members:  15. 

12.  C^atrpcrsoJi.' 

The  Chairperson  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  shall  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years. 

This  Charter  for  the  Advisory  Committee 
named  above  is  hereby  approved  on: 


Date:  November  13,  1987. 

Charles  R.  Tierney, 
Advisory  Committee 
Management  Officer. 

tCAJOR  COST  SAVING  FROM  BASE  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  is  desperately  in  need  of  direc- 
tion and  leadership  to  deal  with 
today's  budgetary  crisis.  It  is  therefore 
particularly  important  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  boldly  confront  and  act  on 
budgetary  issues.  We  need  to  more 
prudently  spend  defense  dollars.  This 
means  more  on  effective  weapons  and 
less  on  obscure  and  obsolete  bases. 
The  Senate  acted  to  address  both  the 
budget  issue  and  on  wise  defense 
spending  yesterday.  The  Senate  voted 
decisively  to  empower  and  define  the 
Commission  on  Base  Consolidation, 
which  will  recommend  base  closures  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  believe  that  the  Authorization  Act 
language  as  amended  will  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  achieving  substantial 
long-term  dollar  savings  with  minimal 
or  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  security. 
A  real  debt  is  owed  to  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  worked  to  de- 
velop and  comprise  the  amended  lan- 
guage. I  also  commend  Senators 
Dixon,  Levin,  McCain.  Roth,  and  Ste- 
vens for  working  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  craft  this  compromise. 
Along  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  these  gentlemen  orches- 
trated a  statesmanlike  negotiation 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  we  have  taken  an  important  step 
with  this  action.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  have  the  capability  to  make 
well-informed  decisions  that  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  a  more  cost-ef- 
fective defense  budget.  I  understand 
the  concern  of  some  that  too  much 
congressional  oversight  might  not 
allow  the  Secretary  to  close  bases.  He 
should  have  the  discretion  to  do  this. 
This  Senator  believes  that  the  com- 
promise does  provide  assurances  that 
the  base  closure  process  will  be  non- 
partisan, efficient,  and  productive. 
This  process  could  save  the  taxpayers 
up  to  $5  billion  in  money  spent  on 
bases  which  do  not  significantly  con- 
tribute to  our  national  defense. 


AGENT  ORANGE  UPDATE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  chaired  a  GVfe-hour  hearing  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
legislative  and  oversight  issues  related 
to  agent  orange.  We  heard  testimony 
from  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  the  VA. 
scientific  entities  which  have  conduct- 
ed or  reviewed  research  related  to  the 
health  effects  of  agent  orange  or  other 
herbicides,  representatives  of  veterans' 
service  organizations,  and,  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  note,  eight  witnesses 


who  either  are  Vietnam  veterans  or 
are  representatives  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans or  agent  orange  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  update  my  colleagues  and  others 
with  an  interest  in  this  issue  on  cer- 
tain matters  discussed  at  the  hearing 
today  and  the  status  of  current  scien- 
tific research,  including  the  results  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control's 
CCDC)  Vietnam  Experience  Study 
[VES]  which  were  released  at  the 
hearing  and  are  summarized  in  the 
May  13.  1988,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association 
[JAMA]. 

Since  agent  orange  first  came  to 
public  attention  in  the  late  1970's.  I 
have  been  worlting  to  resolve  the  con- 
cerns raised  about  possible  adverse 
health  effects  arising  from  veterans' 
exposure  to  this  herbicide  in  Vietnam. 
These  have  been  very  emotional  and 
controversial  issues,  and  the  inability 
to  resolve  them  completely  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  Vietnam  veterans 
that  they  have  not  been  treated  fairly 
by  the  Nation  for  which  they  fought. 

During  Senate  consideration  on  De- 
cember 3,  1987.  of  S.  9,  the  proposed 
Omnibus  Veterans'  Benefits  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1987,  I  made  a  lengthy 
statement  on  various  questions  regard- 
ing agent  orange  exposure.  I  refer  my 
colleagues  and  others  with  an  interest 
in  this  issue  to  that  statement  begin- 
ning on  page  S17084  of  the  Record  for 
December  3.  On  December  21.  1987.  I 
again  reaffirmed  my  commitsnent  to 
the  quest  for  answers  to  the  many  re- 
maining questions  regarding  Vietnam 
veterans'  exposure  to  agent  orange 
and  other  herbicides  and  possible  envi- 
ronmental hazards  during  their  service 
in  Vietnam  by  pledging  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  agent  orange  early  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  That  commitment 
was  honored  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  authored  legisla- 
tion that  provided  VA  health  care  eli- 
gibility for  Vietnam  veterans  exposed 
to  agent  orange  and  that  mandated 
comprehensive  epidemiological  study 
of  the  health  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
But  I  feel  that  we  must  continue  to 
work  to  ensure  that  all  appropriate  ef- 
forts are  made  to  try  to  find  answers 
to  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
regarding  the  long-term  health  effects 
of  agent  orange  exposure,  and  to 
ensure  that  veterans  exposed  to  that 
herbicide  are  treated  fairly  and  com- 
passionately. It  is  my  hope  that 
today's  comprehensive  hearing  helped 
move  us  toward  those  goals. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1979,  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion—enacted in  section  307  of  Public 
Law  96-151— mandating  that  the  VA 
conduct  epidemiological  study  of  the 
health  effects  in  Vietnam  veterans  of 
exposure  to  dioxin  as  found  in  herbi- 
cides used  in  Vietnam.  The  scope  of 
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that  study  tras  expanded— by  section 
401  of  Publi  c  Law  97-72— to  authorize 
the  inclusion  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
impact  on  tiie  health  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans of  otlier  environmental  factors 
which  may  lave  been  present  in  Viet- 
nam. This  Utter  element  is  known  as 
the  Vietnan  experience  study.  In 
1983,  the  Vi  i  delegated  to  the  Centers 
for  EMsease  Control  [CDC]  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  overall  study. 
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hood of  Exposure  to  Agent  Orange  with 
Plasma  Levels  of  2.3.7.8.-TCDD."  Prelimi- 
nary findings  were  provided  on  July  23. 
1987.  to  the  Agent  Orange  Working  Group 
(AOWG)  Science  Panel  and  OTA.  On  July 
24.  briefings  were  held  for  staff  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  and  for  representatives  of 
major  national  veterans  service  organiza- 
tions. Also,  on  July  24  these  preliminary  re- 
sulU  were  published  in  the  CDC  publication 
Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Report 
(MMWR). 

According  to  CDC  researchers,  findings  of 
the  validation  study  showed  virtually  no  dif- 
ference in  median  amounts  of  TCDD  meas- 
ured in  the  blood  sera  of  veterans  who  had 
served  in-country  and  those  who  had  served 
elsewhere.  Within  the  in-country  group, 
tests  showed  virtually  no  difference  in 
median  amounts  of  TCDD  between  groups 
presumed  to  have  had  heavy,  medium,  and 
no  exposure  to  Agent  Orange.  Of  724  sera 
specimens  measured  (as  of  September  30). 
all  but  2  contained  levels  of  dioxin  below  20 
parts  per  trillion,  which  is  considered  the 
upper  limit  for  residents  of  the  United 
SUtes  without  known  TCDD  exposure. 

Independent  reviews  of  CDC's  findings 
were  conducted  on  August  7  by  the  Science 
Panel.  AOWG.  and  on  August  27  by  OTAs 
advisory  panel.  An  OTA  paper  reporting  on 
the  advisory  panel  review  was  released  on 
September  25  (Attachment  B).  The  OTA  ad- 
visory panel  review  concurred  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  TCDD  Validation  Study  which 
indicate  that  an  insufficient  number  of  ex- 
posed individuals  can  be  identified  for  the 
conduct  of  a  scientifically  valid  study  of  the 
effects  of  ground  troops'  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange.  The  panel  noted  that: 

"CDC's  validation  study  and  the  dioxin 
half-life  study  provide  convincing  evidence 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  design  a  large-scale 
epidemiologic  study  to  look  for  effects  of 
Agent  Orange  in  ground  troops  who  served 
in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  support  for  the  ra- 
tionale for  such  a  study— that  a  large  per- 
centage of  ground  troops  were  heavily  ex- 
posed to  Agent  Orange— in  the  results  of 
these  studies  and  in  the  results  of  extensive 
studies  of  spray  patterns  and  troop  move- 
ments that  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
(U.S.  Army  and  Joint  Services)  Environmen- 
tal Support  Group  over  the  past  several 
years." 

On  October  29,  1987.  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration was  advised  by  Dr.  James  O. 
Mason.  Director.  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol (CDC),  that  negotiations  for  settlement 
of  contract  costs  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Agent  Orange  Study  component  of  the  epi- 
demiologic study  are  now  underway  with 
that  Agency's  contractors,  the  Lovelace 
Medical  Foundation  and  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute  (Attachment  C). 

On  December  11,  1987,  the  VA  received 
CE>C's  final  report  of  findings  on  the  TCDD 
Validation  Study.  Our  reviewers  concurred 
in  the  conclusion  reached  by  CDC,  OTA, 
and  AOWG  that  a  scientifically  sound 
AOES  is  not  F>ossible. 

My  recent  letter  advised  you  of  my  con- 
currence in  CDC's  decision  to  stop  work  on 
the  AOES.  but  recommended  that  the  re- 
maining components  of  the  epidemiologic 
study,  that  Is,  the  VES  and  SES.  be  contin- 
ued and  also,  that  VA  research  into  the 
Vietnam  experience  be  continued  as  well.  As 
you  are  aware,  CDC  has  consistently  report- 
ed excellent  progress  on  the  conduct  of  both 
the  VES  and  SCS  components  of  the  epide- 
miologic study.  The  unalterated  report  pre- 
pared by  CDC  provides  a  comprehensive  de- 


scription of  that  Agency's  progress  in  the 
conduct  of  the  VES,  AOES,  and  SCS. 

The  VA  win  continue  to  support  any 
meaningful  research  efforts  which  will 
result  in  the  resolution  of  the  health  care 
issues  raised  by  the  use  of  this  defoliant 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  is  the  Agen- 
cy's opinion  however,  based  upon  the  results 
of  the  recently  completed  TCDD  Validation 
Study,  that  an  AOES  cannot  be  conducted 
so  as  to  arrive  at  scientifically  sound  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  possible  adverse  health 
effects  of  exposure  of  Vietnam  veterans  to 
Agent  Orange. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  Senator 
Frank  H.  Murkowski  and  to  the  Chairman 
and    Ranking    Minority    Member    of    the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Turnage. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  component  of  the  CDC  study,  the 
Vietnam  Experience  Study,  is  a  three- 
part  effort  designed  to  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  health  of  veterans  who  served 
in  Vietnam  compared  to  the  health  of 
veterans  who  served  elsewhere  during 
the  same  period  of  time.  The  first 
report  from  the  VES  study  appears  in 
the  May  13  edition  of  JAMA.  Accord- 
ing to  CDC,  the  VES  was  a  multidi- 
mensional assessment  of  the  health  of 
Vietnam  veterans  that  compared  the 
health  status  of  a  sample  of  Vietnam 
veterans  with  a  sample  of  other  veter- 
ans who  served  during  the  same  period 
but  not  in  Vietnam.  This  comparison 
was  carried  out  through  phone  inter- 
views with  all  of  the  participants  and 
extensive  physical  exams  for  a  ran- 
domly selected  suljsamiple  of  the  par- 
ticipants. According  to  CDC,  at  the 
time  of  the  study  the  two  groups  of 
veterans  were  similar  in  terms  of  level 
of  education,  employment,  income, 
marital  status,  and  satisfaction  with 
personal  relationships.  The  results  of 
the  study  were  presented  in  three  arti- 
cles in  JAMA— 'Psychosocial  Charac- 
teristics," "Physical  Health,"  and  "Re- 
productive Outcomes  and  Child 
Health." 

In  the  article  entitled  "Psychosocial 
Characteristics, "  CDC  reported  that 
"[clertain  psychological  problems 
*  •  *  were  significantly  more  prevalent 
among  Vietnam  veterans  than  among 
non-Vietnam  veterans."  Among  these 
problems  was  posttraumatic  stress  dis- 
order which  was  found  to  have  been 
experienced  by  14.7  percent  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  "at  some  time 
during  or  after  military  service"  and 
which  2.2  percent  of  the  participants 
in  the  study  experienced  "during  the 
month  before  the  examination"  they 
underwent  as  part  of  the  study. 

These  results  are  the  latest— and  to 
this  point,  the  most  detailed— findings 
that  significant  numbers  of  Vietnam 
veterans  have  suffered  and  continue  to 
suffer  significant  psychological  prob- 
lems related  to  their  service  in  Viet- 
nam. During  today's  hearing  I  was 


able  to  determine  from  the  VA  that 
these  findings  are  consistent  with  pre- 
liminary results  from  the  extensive 
PTSD  study  that  Congress  mandated 
the  VA  to  carry  out  4  years  ago  and 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  Research 
Triangle  Institute. 

Prom  the  very  outset  of  my  time  in 
the  Senate  in  1969,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  issue  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans suffering  psychological  problems 
stemming  from  their  service.  Although 
there  were  many  delays  before  the  VA 
got  started,  it  has  taken  some  appro- 
priate steps  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
these  veterans,  especially  through  the 
Vet  Center  Program.  However,  more 
effort  is  still  needed  in  terms  of: 

Increased  efforts  to  provide  a  full 
range  of  care  and  treatment  for  veter- 
ans with  PTSD.  including  specialized 
inpatient  units; 

Greater  support  for  research  into 
the  disorder,  a  priority  recognized  by 
Congress  just  this  month  in  sending 
H.R.  2616  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture; 

Perfecting  treatment  methods;  and 

Ensuring  better  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  those  in  the  VA  re- 
sponsible for  providing  treatment  and 
those  responsible  for  adjudicating 
claims  for  benefits. 

Our  committee  has  already  sched- 
uled an  oversight  hearing  for  July  7  to 
consider  these  and  other  PTSD  issues. 
That  hearing  takes  on  a  new  urgency 
in  light  of  the  CDC  and  VA  findings. 

At  today's  hearing,  I  urged  the  VA 
to  evaluate  carefully  these  CDC  find- 
ings as  well  as  the  soon-to-be-released 
results  from  the  VA's  PTSD  study, 
both  in  the  context  of  submitting  any 
proposals  relating  to  the  future  of  the 
Vet  Center  Program,  such  as  are  called 
for  in  H.R.  2616,  and  generally  as  the 
agency  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  I  further  urged  the 
VA  to  be  prepared,  as  soon  as  possible 
and  certainly  by  the  July  7  hearing,  to 
respond  in  detail  to  the  many  findings 
and  recommendations  that  the  Chief 
Medical  Director's  Special  Committee 
on  PTSD  has  made  in  its  four  reports. 

Healing  the  wounds  of  war  must  be 
the  VA's  primary  responsibility  and 
the  findings  on  PTSD  again  highlight 
one  area  that  demands  special  atten- 
tion in  this  regard. 

The  second  JAMA  article  just  re- 
leased is  entitled  "Physical  Health." 
In  it,  the  CDC  reported  that,  during 
the  telephone  interview  phase  of  the 
study,  Vietnam  veterans  reported  cur- 
rent and  past  health  problems  more 
frequently  than  did  non-Vietnam  vet- 
erans. However,  the  physical  examina- 
tion phase  of  the  study  showed  few 
current  objective  differences  in  physi- 
cal health  between  the  two  groups.  A 
subsample  of  those  who  were  given 
the  physical  exam  also  had  semen 
samples  evaluated  and,  among  this 
subset.  Vietnam  veterans  had  lower 
sperm   concentrations.    However,    de- 
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spite  this  difference.  CDC  found  that 
Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veterans 
have  fathered  similar  numbers  of  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  third  JAMA  article,  "Repro- 
ductive Outcomes  and  Child  Health", 
CDC  reported  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  veterans  reported  more 
adverse  reproductive  and  child  health 
outcomes,  the  study  found  based  upon 
further  inquiry  that  children  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  were  not  more  likely  to 
have  birth  defects  recorded  on  hospi- 
tal birth  records  than  were  children  of 
non-Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  JAMA  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  JAMA  magazine,  May  13.  1988] 

Health  Status  of  Vietnam  Veterans— I. 
Psychosocial  Characteristics 

[Tables  and  figures  not  reproducible  for 
the  Record.] 

The  Vietnam  Experience  Study  was  a  mul- 
tidimensional assessment  of  the  health  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  FYom  a  random  sample  of 
enlisted  men  who  entered  the  U.S.  Army 
from  1965  to  1971,  7.924  Vietnam  and  7.364 
non-Vietnam  veterans  participated  in  a  tele- 
phone interview:  a  random  subsample  of 
2.490  Vietnam  and  1.972  non-Vietnam  veter- 
ans also  underwent  a  comprehensive  health 
examination,  including  a  psychological  eval- 
uation. At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  two 
groups  of  veterans  were  similar  in  terms  of 
level  of  education,  employment,  income, 
marital  status,  and  satisfaction  with  person- 
al relationships.  Certain  psychological  prob- 
lems, however,  were  significantly  more  prev- 
alent among  Vietnam  veterans  than  among 
non-Vietnam  veterans.  These  included  de- 
pression (4.5%  of  Vietnam  veterans  vs  2.3% 
of  non-Vietnam  veterans),  anxiety  (4.9%  vs 
3.2%),  and  alcohol  abuse  or  dependence 
(13.7%  vs  9.2%).  About  15%  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans experienced  combat-related  t>osttrau- 
matic  stress  disorder  at  some  time  during  or 
after  military  service,  and  2.2%  had  the  dis- 
order during  the  month  before  the  examina- 
tion. 

Many  veterans  are  concerned  that  mili- 
tary service  in  Vietnam  may  have  adversely 
affected  their  health  and,  perhaps,  that  of 
their  children.  Little  objective  evidence  has 
been  available  as  yet.  regarding  Vietnam 
veterans'  health  compared  with  that  of 
other  veterans  of  similar  age  and  back- 
ground. To  address  these  concerns,  Congress 
directed  that  appropriate  epidemiologic 
studies  be  conducted  (Veterans  Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1979,  Public  Law  96-151  (HR  3892].  93 
STAT  1092-1098:  and  Veterans'  Health 
Care,  Training,  and  Small  Business  Loan 
Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-72  [HR  34997], 
95  STAT  1047-1063).  One  study,  conducted 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  re- 
sponse to  this  congressional  mandate,  was 
the  Vietnam  Experience  Study  (VES). 

The  VES  assessed  health  effects  related  to 
the  general  Vietnam  military  experience;  it 
did  not  focus  on  exposure  to  herbicides  such 
as  Agent  Orange.  The  health  of  a  sample  of 
male  US  Army  Vietnam  veterans  was  com- 
pared with  the  health  of  a  similar  group  of 
US  Army  veterans  who  did  not  serve  in  Viet- 
nam. The  study  Included  an  analysis  of 
postservlce  mortality,  which  has  been  pub- 


lished previously,  ■■'  a  telephone  interview.- 
medical  examination  and  psychological  test- 
ing, and  an  evaluation  of  reproductive  out- 
comes and  child  health.  Comprehensive  ac- 
counts of  the  latter  three  components  can 
be  found  in  a  five- volume  monograph.*'  In- 
formation in  these  five  volumes  is  summa- 
rized in  a  series  of  three  reports  in  this  issue 
of  "The  Journal."  In  this  first  report,  we 
focus  on  current  psychosocial  characteris- 
tics: in  the  second.*  on  physical  health;  and 
In  the  third,*  on  reproductive  outcomes. 

subjects  and  methods 

Participant  Selection 

Study  participants  were  selected  from  a 
random  sample  of  male  U.S.  Army  veterans 
who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era.  To  In- 
crease comparability  between  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  and  those  who  served 
elsewhere,  we  selected  only  veterans  who  ( 1 ) 
entered  military  service  for  the  first  time 
between  January  1965  and  December  1971, 
(2)  served  only  one  term  of  enlistment,  (3) 
had  at  least  16  weeks  of  active  service,  (4) 
earned  a  military  occupational  specialty 
other  than  "trainee"  or  "duty  soldier,"  and 
(5)  had  a  pay  grade  no  higher  than  E-5  (ser- 
geant) when  discharged  from  active  duty. 

Tracing  and  Interviewing 
All  veterans  not  known  to  have  died  were 
eligible  for  the  telephone  Interview.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  private  contractor,  all  eli- 
gible veterans  were  traced  using  mailings, 
telephone  directory  assistance,  credit 
bureau  searches,  driver's  license  and  motor 
vehicle  registration  records,  city  directories, 
local  records,  and  personal  field  visits.  Over- 
all. 85%  of  Vietnam  veterans  (7924)  and  84% 
of  non-Vietnam  veterans  (7364)  were  suc- 
cessfully located  and  interviewed  by  tele- 
phone. Among  Vietnam  veterans  located  but 
not  interviewed.  31  were  incarcerated  and 
nine  were  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped; the  corresponding  figures  for  non- 
Vietnam  veterans  were  32  and  11.  respec- 
tively. 

A  structured  questionnaire  was  adminis- 
tered by  trained  interviewers  using  a  com- 
puter-assisted telephone  interview  system. 
Before  the  telephone  interview  and  all 
other  components  of  the  VES.  participants 
were  given  a  special  assurance  of  confiden- 
tiality. Interviewers  could  not  distinguish 
Vietnam  veterans  from  other  veterans  until 
late  in  the  interview  when  Vietnam  veterans 
were  asked  about  various  experiences 
unique  to  Vietnam. 

Examination  and  Testing 
A  random  subsample  of  veterans  was  se- 
lected to  participate  in  a  comprehensive 
medical  and  psychological  examination  in 
addition  to  the  telephone  interview.  Of 
those  invited.  75%  of  the  Vietnam  veterans 
(2490)  and  63%  of  the  non-Vietnam  veterans 
(1972)  participated.  All  examinations  and 
tests  were  performed  at  one  medical  facility. 
Participants'  expenses— including  travel, 
meals,  lodging,  and  a  nominal  stipend— were 
paid  from  study  funds. 

Psychological  health  was  assessed  by 
using  the  Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule 
(DIS)  and  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Per- 
sonality Inventory  (MMPI).  The  DIS  '"  is  a 
standardized  questionnaire  that  Is  designed 
to  assess  the  prevalence  of  certain  psychiat- 
ric conditions  according  to  the  DSM-III ' ' 
criteria  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation. The  DIS  was  administered  by  spe- 
cially trained  psychology  technicians  under 
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cator  of  level  of  combat  for  the  present 
analysis. 

A  summary  analysis  was  performed  to  de- 
termined which  of  the  entry  characteristics, 
including  place  of  service,  were  associated 
with  current  "poor  psychological  status. "  A 
veteran  was  considered  to  have  a  poor  psy- 
chological status  if  he  met  full  DIS  criteria 
for  generalized  anxiety,  depression,  or  sub- 
stance abuse  in  the  past  month  and  if  he 
had  elevations  on  at  least  two  of  eight  clini- 
cal scales  (scales  1  through  4  and  6  through 
9)  from  the  MMPI.  In  a  clinical  setting, 
such  findings  would  typically  lead  to  fur- 
ther psychological  or  psychiatric  evaluation 
and,  perhaps,  treatment. 

RESULTS 

Participants  Characteristics 
Among  those  who  were  interviewed,  the 
age  and  racial  distributions  of  the  Vietnam 
and  non-Vietnam  groups  were  similar.  The 
two  groups  also  were  similar  with  respect  to 
age  at  entry  into  the  army,  enlistment 
status,  and  having  had  any  absent  without 
leave  or  confinement  time  while  in  the 
army.  Non-Vietnam  veterans  tended  to  have 
higher  entry  general  technical  test  scores 
while  more  Vietnam  veterans  entered  the 
army  before  1969.  were  assigned  tactical 
miliUry  occupational  specialties,  and  served 
in  units  associated  with  direct  combat  activi- 
ty. Smaller  proportions  of  Vietnam  that 
non-Vietnam  veterans  were  discharged  non- 
honorably  or  at  lower  pay  grades. 

The  characteristics  of  the  subsample  of 
veterans  examined  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  telephone  interview  participants.  Addi- 
tional information  that  was  available  only 
for  the  examination  participants  indicated 
that  childhood  (younger  than  age  15  years) 
behavioral  problems,  as  reported  by  the  vet- 
erans, were  not  different  in  the  two  groups. 
In  each  group,  about  12%  had  been  expelled 
or  suspended  from  school,  3%  had  run  away 
from  home,  and  6%  had  been  arrested. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  socioeconom- 
ic characteristics  of  Vietnam  and  non-Viet- 
nam veterans  were  generally  similar  among 
the  telephone  interview  participants  and 
those  examined.  Marital  status  was  similar 
in  the  two  cohorts:  about  60%  of  ever-mar- 
ried veterans  were  currently  married  to 
their  first  wives.  Non-Vietnam  veterans 
tended  to  have  more  education  and  higher 
hoursehold  incomes,  but  these  differences 
almost  disappeared  after  adjusting  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  six  entry  characteristics. 
More  than  90%  of  the  veterans  in  both 
groups  were  currently  employed.  The  types 
of  jobs  the  veterans  held  also  were  similar, 
although  more  non- Vietnam  veterans  were 
in  executive,  managerial,  and  professional 
specialty  (x:cupations.  Information  from 
those  examined  indicated  that  more  than 
90%  of  Vietnam  and  non- Vietnam  veterans 
felt  satisfied  with  their  current  personal  re- 
lationships. 

Psychological  Evaluation 
Vietnam  veterans  were  more  likely  than 
non-Vietnam  veterans  to  meet  DIS  criteria 
for  alcohol  abuse  or  dependence,  general- 
ized anxiety,  and  depression.  Few  men  in 
either  group  met  DIS  criteria  for  drug  abuse 
or  dependence.  Vietnam  veterans  were  sig- 
nificantly more  likely  to  meet  criteria  for  at 
least  one  of  the  conditions  or  for  two  or 
more  of  the  conditions. 

Analyses  of  combat-related  PTSD  were  re- 
stricted to  Vietnam  veterans  since  non- Viet- 
nam veterans  had  little  opportunity  to  expe- 
rience combat.  About  half  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans reported  experiencing  one  or  more 
symptoms  related  to  a  traumatic  combat 


event,  and  15%  met  DIS  diagnostic  criteria 
for  combat-related  PTSD  at  sometime 
during  or  after  service.  In  the  month  before 
examination,  79%  of  Vietnam  veterans  had 
no  symptoms  and  21%  had  one  or  more 
symptoms,  with  2%  meeting  full  diagnostic 
criteria  for  combat-related  PTSD. 

Meeting  DIS  diagnostic  criteria  for 
combat-related  PTSD  was  associated  with 
having  a  tactical  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty. The  odds  ratio  for  tactical  vs  nontac- 
tical military  occupational  specialties  was 
2.0  (95%  confidence  interval.  1.5  to  2.5)  for 
"ever"  meeting  DIS  diagnostic  criteria  and 
1.7  (95%  confidence  interval,  1.0  to  3.0)  for 
meeting  diagnostic  criteria  in  the  month 
before  examination. 

Veterans  who  met  criteria  for  PTSD  were 
also  more  likely  to  meet  DIS  criteria  for 
other  psychiatric  conditions.  Among  those 
who  met  DIS  criteria  for  combat-related 
PTSD  during  the  month  before  examina- 
tion, 66%  also  met  DIS  criteria  for  anxiety 
or  depression  and  39%  met  criteria  for  alco- 
hol abuse  or  dependence. 

The  MMPI  provided  further  information 
about  the  veterans'  current  psychological 
status.  The  reliability  of  each  veteran's  re- 
sponses was  evaluated  by  using  the  standard 
MMPI  validity  scales  (L,  P,  and  K)  and  two 
additional  scales  (Carelessness  and  Test- 
Retest).  The  same  proportion  of  veterans  in 
the  two  cohorts  (11%)  showed  questionable 
or  invalid  profiles  on  the  basis  of  elevations 
on  these  scales  (.T  scores  2  70  on  the  L  scale; 
S80  on  the  F  scale;  or  >70  on  the  K,  Care- 
lessness, or  Test-Retest  scales).  Analyses 
conducted  with  and  without  exclusions  of 
questionable  profiles  yielded  essentially  the 
same  results;  questionable  profiles  have 
been  excluded  from  the  results  presented 
herein. 

A  larger  proportion  of  Vietnam  than  non- 
Vietnam  veterans  showed  MMPI  indications 
of  psychological  problems  (Table  5).  Signifi- 
cantly more  Vietnam  veterans  had  eleva- 
tions on  scales  1,  2,  3,  and  7  (which  provide 
the  MMPI's  best  indication  of  anxiety,  so- 
matization, and  depression)  as  well  as  on 
scale  8  (which  indicates  unusual  thoughts  or 
behaviors,  usually  related  to  distress  or  psy- 
chopathology).  Other  clinical  scales,  includ- 
ing 4  and  9  (which  are  commonly  associated 
with  characteristics  of  addictive  or  antiso- 
cial personality)  and  5  and  0  (both  of  which 
are  of  little  clinical  relevance),  did  not  differ 
between  Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Overall,  about  half  the  participants  in 
each  group  showed  no  elevation  on  any  clin- 
ical scales,  but  elevations  on  two  or  more 
clinically  relevant  scales  (scales  1  through  4 
and  6  through  9)  were  significantly  more 
frequent  among  Vietnam  veterans. 

Current  poor  psychological  status  was  also 
more  prevalent  among  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  increased  prevalence  of  current  poor 
psychological  status,  however,  was  more 
prominent  among  those  veterans  who  en- 
tered the  army  before  1968.  Regardless  of 
whether  a  veteran  had  served  in  Vietnam, 
current  poor  psychological  status  was  more 
prevalent  in  veterans  who  were  not  white, 
who  had  been  young  (younger  than  age  19 
years)  at  enlistment,  or  who  had  lower  gen- 
eral technical  test  scores  at  enlistment.  The 
other  entry  characteristics,  including  mili- 
tary occupational  specialty  category,  were 
not  associated  with  current  poor  psychologi- 
cal status.  The  prevalence  of  current  poor 
psychological  status  among  Vietnam  veter- 
ans was  13  percent  for  those  with  tactical 
military  occupational  specialties  and  12  per- 
cent for  those  with  nontactical  military  oc- 
cupational specialties. 


The  same  proportional  increase  in  current 
poor  psychological  status  associated  with 
service  in  Vietnam  was  found  within  differ- 
ent subgroups  defined  by  race,  age  at  enlist- 
ment, and  enlistment  general  technical  test 
score.  Although  proportional  differences  re- 
mained the  same,  absolute  differences  in 
risk  of  current  poor  psychological  status  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veterans 
necessarily  varied  as  the  underlying  risk 
changed.  Thus,  the  absolute  differences  in 
risk  between  Vietnam  and  non- Vietnam  vet- 
erans diminish  as  the  risk  moves  downward 
from  nonwhite  veterans  who  had  been 
young  and  had  had  low  general  technical 
test  scores  at  enlistment  to  white  veterans 
who  had  been  older  and  had  had  high  gen- 
eral technical  test  scores  at  enlistment. 

COMMENT 

Since  the  time  of  the  conflict  to  the 
present,  veterans  and  others  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  psychological  health  of 
American  military  personnel  who  served  in 
Vietnam  and  about  their  adaptation  to  civil- 
ian life  after  their  return  home.""  In  this 
study,  15  to  20  years  after  army  service, 
Vietnam  veterans  seem  to  be  functioning  so- 
cially and  economically  in  a  manner  similar 
to  army  veterans  who  did  not  serve  in  Viet- 
nam. At  the  time  of  the  study,  few  men  in 
either  group  of  veterans  were  in  jail,  institu- 
tionalized, or  mentally  or  physically  inca- 
pacitated. In  both  groups,  three  fourths  of 
the  men  were  married  at  the  time  of  inter- 
view, with  similar  proportions  married  to 
their  first  wives.  In  addition,  more  than  90 
percent  expressed  satisfaction  with  their 
family  and  other  personal  relationships. 
More  than  90  percent  were  also  currently 
employed.  After  differences  that  were 
present  at  induction  into  the  army  (such  as 
general  technical  test  score)  had  been  ac- 
counted for,  the  educational  levels,  types  of 
occupations,  and  household  incomes  of  the 
two  groups  were  similar. 

Although  the  outward  indications  are  that 
the  two  groups  of  veterans  have  made  simi- 
lar adaptations  to  civilian  life,  the  study  re- 
sults also  indicate  that  more  Vietnam  veter- 
ans than  non-Vietnami  veterans  currently 
are  exp)eriencing  psychological  problems. 
The  current  psychological  problems  of  Viet- 
nam veterans,  as  determined  by  the  DIS, 
mainly  involve  (1)  alcohol  abuse  or  depend- 
ence, affecting  about  14%  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans compared  with  9%  of  non- Vietnam  vet- 
erans; (2)  anxiety,  5%  vs.  3%;  and  (3)  depres- 
sion. 5%  vs  2%.  The  MMPI  results,  although 
they  do  not  provide  information  on  discrete 
diagnostic  categories,  were  generally  in 
accord  with  the  DIS  results.  Also,  according 
to  DIS  criteria,  about  15%  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans have  ever  exi>erienced  combat-related 
PTSD,  and  about  2%  experienced  the  disor- 
der during  the  month  before  the  examina- 
tion. 

Fewer  than  1%  in  either  cohort  met  DIS 
criteria  for  current  drug  abuse  or  depend- 
ence. The  mortality  analysis  of  the  VES  co- 
horts suggested  that  drug-related  deaths 
were  higher  among  Vietnam  veterans 
throughout  the  approximately  13  years  of 
follow-up.  i^'  The  VES  telephone  interviews 
and  examinations,  however,  indicate  that 
current  regular  use  of  illicit  drugs  was  simi- 
lar among  Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Drug  use,  typically  involving  only  mari- 
juana, was  reported  by  about  10%  of  Viet- 
nam and  8%  of  non-Vietnam  veterans.*  Use 
of  illicit  drugs  other  than  marijuana  was  re- 
ported by  about  2%  to  3%  in  each  group.' 

To  identify  the  participants  who  could  be 
considered  to  have  the  poorest  current  psy- 
chological   status,    we    combined    findings 


from  the  DIS  and  the  MMPI.  Among  veter- 
ans who  entered  the  army  from  1965  to 
1967,  the  prevalence  of  current  poor  psycho- 
logical status  for  Vietnam  veterans  was 
about  double  the  prevalence  for  veterans 
who  did  not  serve  in  Vietnam;  among  those 
who  entered  later,  the  prevalences  were 
similar.  This  suggests  that  some  change  oc- 
curred around  1968,  but  we  cannot  specify 
what  the  change  may  have  been.  The  range 
of  possibilities  includes  not  only  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  but  also 
changes  in  American  societal  attitudes  and 
perceptions  about  the  conflict  and  changes 
in  the  attitudes  or  expectations  of  men  en- 
tering the  army.  Compared  with  veterans 
who  entered  the  army  before  1968.  the  prev- 
alence of  current  poor  [tsychological  status 
decreased  among  Vietnam  veterans  but  in- 
creased among  non-Vietnam  veterans  who 
entered  in  1968  or  later. 

When  military  (xxupational  specialty  cat- 
egory was  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  extent 
of  direct  combat  likely  to  have  been  experi- 
enced, the  only  psychological  condition  that 
showed  a  strong  association  with  level  of 
combat  was  combat-related  PTSD.  Vietnam 
veterans  with  tactical  military  occupational 
specialties  were  nearly  twice  as  likely  as 
those  with  nontactical  military  occupational 
specialties  to  have  ever  experienced  combat- 
related  PTSD.  For  all  the  other  psychologi- 
cal conditions,  the  increased  relative  risk  as- 
sociated with  service  in  Vietnam  was  evident 
in  both  military  (x;cupational  specialty  cate- 
gories. This  suggests  that  those  Vietnam 
veterans  who  had  tactical  military  occupa- 
tional specialties  were  not  at  any  greater 
relative  risk  of  having  these  subsequent  psy- 
chological problems  than  those  who  had 
nontactical  military  occupational  special- 
ties. 

For  most  psychological  conditions,  the  rel- 
ative effect  of  service  in  Vietnam  was  the 
same  regardless  of  such  characteristics  as 
race,  age  at  entry  into  the  army,  enlistment 
status,  and  induction  general  technical  test 
score,  as  well  as  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty category.  This  suggests  that  the 
effect  of  Vietnam  service,  at  least  for  those 
who  entered  the  Army  between  1965  and 
1967,  was  a  general  one  for  which  most  vet- 
erans who  served  in  Vietnam  may  have  l>een 
at  risk. 

The  increased  prevalence  of  current  psy- 
chological problems  among  Vietnam  veter- 
ans does  not  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  men  who  were  sent  to 
Vietnam.  From  all  available  information, 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  groups 
seemed  to  be  similar.  In  particular,  the 
racial  distributions  and  the  prevalences  of 
reported  childhood  behavioral  problems 
were  nearly  identical.  Also,  preservice  preva- 
lences of  psychiatric  symptoms,  including 
anxiety,  depression,  and  substance  abuse, 
were  similar  in  the  two  groups."  The  only 
difference  in  known  entry  characteristics 
was  that  those  with  higher  entry  general 
technical  test  scores  seemed  less  likely  to 
serve  in  Vietnam.  This  difference,  however, 
was  small  and  did  not  account  for  the  differ- 
ences in  psychological  findings  between 
Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veterans. 

A  potential  concern  with  the  study  is  the 
possibility  of  participation  bias.  Examina- 
tion participation  rates  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  higher  than  those  for  non-Vietnam 
veterans.  Detailed  analyses  of  the  factors 
that  influenced  participation  showed  that 
those  examined  were  similar  to  those  inter- 
viewed by  telephone.'  Thus,  participation 
bias  is  not  likely  to  have  had  a  large  influ- 
ence on  the  study  results. 


The  higher  prevalence  of  psychological 
problems  among  Vietnam  veterans  does  not 
seem  to  be  related  to  their  being  in  worse 
current  physical  health.  In  the  medical  ex- 
amination component  of  the  VES,  few  dif- 
ferences were  found  between  Vietnam  and 
non-Vietnam  veterans  In  terms  of  neuropsy- 
chological performance,  neurological  find- 
ings, or  other  objective  measures  of  current 
physical  health."' 

Military  service  in  Vietnam  was,  undoubt- 
edly, an  emotionally  and  psychologically 
difficult  exi>erience  for  many  U.S.  service- 
men. Fifteen  to  20  years  afterward,  more 
Vietnam  veterans  have  psychological  and 
emotional  problems  compared  with  veterans 
who  did  not  serve  in  Vietnam,  these  psycho- 
logical problems,  however,  are  not  of  a  mag- 
nitude that  has  resulted  in  Vietnam  veter- 
ans' having,  as  a  group,  lower  social  and  eco- 
nomic attainment. 
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tional Archives  and  Records  Administration; 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics; 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences;  Research  Triangle  Institute: 
the  Social  Security  Administration;  the  Vet- 
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Health  St/Atus  of  Vietnam  Veterans— II. 

Physical  Health 
(The   Vietnam   Experience   Study   was   a 
multidimens;  onal  assessment  of  the  health 
veterans.  From  a  random  sample 
who  entered  the  US  Army 
tllrough  1971,  7924  Vietnam  and 
Vietnam  veterans  participated  in  a 

a  random  subsample  of 

and  1972  non-Vietnam  veter- 
un4erwent  a  comprehensive  medi- 


cal examination.  During  the  telephone 
interview,  Vietnam  veterans  reported  cur- 
rent and  past  health  problems  more  fre- 
quently than  did  non-Vietnam  veterans,  al- 
though results  of  medical  examinations 
showed  few  current  objective  differences  in 
physical  health  between  the  two  groups. 
The  Vietnam  veterans  had  more  hearing 
loss.  Also,  among  a  subsample  of  571  partici- 
pants who  had  semen  samples  evaluated. 
Vietnam  veterans  had  lower  sperm  concen- 
trations and  lower  mean  proportions  of  mor- 
phologically "normar"  sperm  cells.  Despite 
differences  in  sperm  characteristics,  Viet- 
nam and  non-Vietnam  veterans  have  fa- 
thered similar  numbers  of  children.) 
[Tables  not  reproducible  for  the  Record.] 
The  centers  for  Disease  Control  has  un- 
dertaken a  congressional  mandated  health 
study  of  Vietnam  veterans  called  the  Viet- 
nam Experience  Study  (VES).  This  is  the 
second  of  three  articles  in  this  issue  of  The 
Journal  about  the  health  status  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  ' 

We  herein  describe  the  physical  health 
status  of  a  sample  of  US  Army  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  a  comparison  group  of  other  Viet- 
nam-era US  Army  veterans.  The  first  report 
focuses  on  current  psychosocial  characteris- 
tics of  the  veterans  '  and  the  third  report 
focuses  on  reproductive  outcomes.  ^ 

SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS:  PARTICIPANT 
SELECTION 

The  selection  of  participants  and  the 
methods  used  in  locating  and  interviewing 
them  have  been  described  in  detail  else- 
where.'-'*-  After  the  vital  status  of  a 
random  sample  of  US  Army  Vietnam-era 
veterans  had  been  ascertained,  9078  Viet- 
nam and  8789  non-Vietnam  veterans  met 
study  criteria  and  were  thus  eligible  for  tele- 
phone interview.  Of  these  7924  Vietnam 
(87%)  and  7364  non-Vietnam  (84%)  veterans 
completed  telephone  health  interviews.  Of 
the  random  subsample  of  veterans  selected 
for  further  evaluation.  2490  Vietnam  (75%) 
and  1972  non-Vietnam  (63%)  veterans  un- 
derwent extensive  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal health  examinations. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

All  examinations  were  performed  at  one 
medical  facility.  Physicians,  interviewers, 
and  study  technicians  were  unaware  of 
which  cohort  the  veterans  were  in.  Board- 
certified  internists,  dermatologists,  and  neu- 
rologists performed  complete  general  physi- 
cal, dermatologic,  and  neurological  examina- 
tions, respectively.  Abnormal  findings  from 
these  screening  examinations  were  not  eval- 
uated further  at  the  examination  facility, 
but  were  reviewed  with  each  veteran  in  an 
exit  interview. 

The  peripheral  arterial  system  was  evalu- 
ated by  using  a  Doppler  instrument.  Elec- 
trocardiograms were  interpreted  by  board- 
certified  cardiologists.  Chest  films  were  in- 
terpreted by  radiologists.  Pulmonary  func- 
tion was  tested  with  a  wedge  spirometer,  fol- 
lowed by  computer  analysis  of  spirometric 
results. 

The  nerve  conduction  velocity  and  ampli- 
tude of  upper-  and  lower-extremity  sensory 
and  motor  nerves  were  measured  by  stand- 
ard techniques,  vibratory  and  thermal  sen- 
sations were  tested  with  specially  designed 
instruments  (Pfizer  Vibration*  and  Thermal 
Tester' ).  Auditory  acuity  was  tested  with  an 
audiometer  that  operated  in  automatic 
mode. 

Trained  technicians  administered  stand- 
ard   neuropsychological    tests."'    including 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  general  technical  test  section  of  the 
Army  Classification  Battery,  an  aptitude 
test  that  participants  took  during  their  in- 
duction into  the  army,  the  neuropsychologi- 
cal test  battery  evaluated  concept  formation 
and  problem-solving  abilities,  memory  func- 
tioning, manual  dexterity,  verbal  abilities, 
visual-perceptual-motor  functioning,  and 
mental  control  and  attention. 

LABORATORY  METHODS 

Standard  hematologic  assays  were  per- 
formed, and  T  and  B  lymphocytes  were 
quantified  using  monoclonal  antibodies.'" 
Delayed-type  hypersensitivity  was  assessed 
with  the  Multitest  CMI."  Immunoglobulin 
levels  were  measured  by  Immunoprecipitin 
reaction.'* 

Most  serum  chemistry  assays' '  were  per- 
formed on  an  autoanalyzer  (Kodak  Ekta- 
chem  700).  Serum  samples  also  were  tested 
for  various  hormones  and  for  markers  of 
hepatitis  B  infection  using  commercial  ra- 
dioimmunoassays.' «  A  12-hour  overnight 
collection  of  urine  was  tested  for  levels  of 
creatinine,  D-glucaric  acid  and  porphyrin. 
Porphyrin  levels  measured  by  high-perform- 
ance liquid  chromatography,"  were  classi- 
fied by  chronic  hepatic  porphyria  pattern.'* 
Stool  samples  were  tested  for  occult  blood 
(Hemoccult,  Smith-Kline  Diagnostics,  San 
Jose,  Calif). 

Early  analyses  of  responses  in  the  tele- 
phone interviews  showed  that  Vietnam  vet- 
erans were  reporting  more  difficulty  con- 
ceiving children: »  therefore,  analysis  of 
semen  samples  was  added  to  the  examina- 
tion for  the  last  five  months  of  the  study. 
Of  705  veterans  without  vasectomy  who 
were  examined  during  this  period,  571  par- 
ticipated (81%).*  Participation  rates  were 
the  same  in  the  two  cohorts.  The  Cellsoft 
system  (Cryo  Resources,  New  York), " 
which  employs  computer  analysis  of  digi- 
tized video  images  of  sperm  heads,  was  used 
to  measure  sr>erm  concentration,  movement 
characteristics,  and  shapes  and  dimensions 
of  sperm  heads.  Morphology  of  sperm  heads 
was  classified  according  to  World  Health 
Organization  criteria." 

CASE  DEFINITIONS 

Chloracnelike  lesions  were  defined  as  (1) 
comedones  in  a  malar  crescent  or  periauri- 
cular distribution,  with  nasal  sparing,  or  (2) 
postinflammatory  scars  in  chloracne-prone 
locations  with  a  history  of  chloracne.  Al- 
tered peripheral  arterial  hemodynamic  find- 
ings were  defined  as  the  presence  of  a  femo- 
ral bruit,  an  absent  posterior  tibial  pulse 
wave-form  (using  a  Doppler  probe),  or  a 
resting  brachial/ankle  blood  pressure  ratio 
less  than  1.  Pulmonary  function  values  of 
"never-smokers"  without  lung  disease  from 
the  two  combined  cohorts  were  used  to  de- 
velop prediction  equations  of  expected 
values  based  on  race,  age,  and  height."  For 
all  neuropsychological  tests,  scores  were 
standardized  (mean.  0;  SD=  1)  to  the  two  co- 
horts combined.  For  the  current  general 
technical  test  scores,  the  expected  value  of  a 
standardized  score  was  -1  or  above.  To 
adjust  for  effects  of  general  ability,  in  other 
neuropsychological  tests  if  the  veteran's 
standardized  general  technical  test  score 
minus  his  standardized  test  score  was  great- 
er than  1.  the  test  score  was  lower  than  ex- 
pected." 

STATISTICAL  METHODS 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  analysis  was 
to  estimate  the  association  between  service 
in  Vietnam  and  specific  health  conditions 
and  measures.  Dichotomous  outcomes  were 
analyzed  by  logistic  regression  '»  to  compute 


odds  ratios  (ORs)  and  95%  confidence  inter- 
vals (CI).  As  a  general  approximation,  if  a 
95%  CI  excludes  1.0.  the  OR  estimate  can  be 
considered  statistically  significant  (ie. 
P<.05).  These  analyses  included  the  follow- 
ing six  primary  covariates.  based  on  charac- 
teristics of  the  participants  at  entry  into  the 
US  veterans  were  current  smokers  and  13% 
and  11%  respectively,  reported  heavy  alco- 
hol use  (>90  drinks  per  month). 

TELEPHONE  INTERVIEW 

Although  more  than  80%  of  all  veterans 
rated  their  current  health  status  as  "good" 
or  "excellent."  Vietnam  veterans  were 
almost  twice  as  likely  (19.6%  vs  11.1%)  to 
assess  their  health  as  "poor"  or  "fair" 
(Table  1).  Most  medical  conditions  were  re- 
ported significantly  more  often  by  Vietnam 
veterans,  including  current  limitations  in  ac- 
tivities, use  of  prescribed  medications,  vari- 
ous somatic  symptoms,  and  having  been 
hospitalized  since  discharge  from  active 
duty.  When  asked  about  the  past  occurrence 
of  certain  physician-diagnosed  conditions, 
Vietnam  veterans  reported  each  condition 
more  frequently  than  did  other  veterans, 
except  for  cancer  (all  sites  combined).  Odds 
ratios  were  greatest  for  chloracne  and  other 
types  of  skin  conditions.  Within  each 
cohort,  the  prevalence  of  reported  medical 
problems  among  those  examined  was  similar 
to  the  prevalence  in  the  total  telephone 
interview  group  (Table  1).  Odds  ratios  based 
on  examination  results  were  similar  to  those 
based  on  results  of  the  telephone  interview. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Among  examination  participants,  der- 
matologic findings  were  similar  in  the  two 
cohorts  (Table  2).  Chloracnelike  skin  le- 
sions, hyperpigmentation,  hirsutism,  and 
skin  cancer  were  rarely  noted  in  either 
group.  Infection-related  conditions  and  pos- 
tinflammatory scars  were  similarly  preva- 
lent in  both  cohorts  of  veterans. 

About  one  third  of  Vietnam  and  non-Viet- 
nam veterans  were  hypertensive  (Table  3) 
and  about  5%  of  veterans  in  each  group  re- 
ported current  use  of  anti-hypertensive 
medication.  Overall,  the  prevalence  of  any 
abnormal  electrocardiographic  finding  was 
similar  in  the  two  groups.  The  largest  rela- 
tive difference  was  for  left  ventricular  hy- 
pertrophy, although  the  95%  CI  included 
1.0.  Altered  peripheral  arterial  hemodyna- 
mic findings  also  were  rare  and  were  found 
at  a  similar  prevalence  among  veterans  in 
the  two  groups. 

The  proportion  of  veterans  with  abnormal 
findings  on  chest  films  was  comparable  in 
the  two  groups  (Table  3).  Calcified  nodules 
were  the  most  common  specific  pulmonary 
finding  in  each  group.  The  proportions  of 
veterans  with  diminished  pulmonary  func- 
tion were  the  same  in  each  group,  and  the 
ORs  were  unchanged  after  adjustment  for 
current  smoking  status. 

Pew  veterans  in  either  cohort  had  any 
Army:  age  at  enlistment,  race,  year  of  enlist- 
ment, enlistment  status  (volunteer  vs  draft- 
ee), score  on  general  technical  test,  and  pri- 
mary military  occupational  specialty.  In  cer- 
tain analyses,  additional  covariates  (eg, 
smoking  status  and  alcohol  use)  also  were 
included.  In  general,  ORs  changed  little 
after  these  other  covariates  were  added. 
Therefore,  results  presented  herein  are  ad- 
justed only  for  primary  covariates,  unless 
otherwise  noted.  When  final  models  includ- 
ed significant  interaction  terms.  ORs  were 
standardized  to  the  distribution  of  the  inter- 
action variable  in  both  cohorts  com- 
bined."" 

Similar  analyses  were  conducted  for  con- 
tinuously   distributed    measures    by    using 


multiple  linear  regression."  Test  results 
that  were  logarithmically  normally  distrib- 
uted were  transformed  before  analysis.  Un- 
adjusted means  are  presented  in  the  tables 
for  all  measures.  Differences  that  are  statis- 
tically significant  (P<.05)  after  adjustment 
for  characteristics  at  entry  into  the  army 
are  noted  in  the  tables. 

RESULTS 

Participant  characteristics 

As  described  elsewhere,"  demongraphic 
and  current  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
both  groups  were  similar  among  both  the 
telephone  interview  participants  and  the 
sut>sample  of  veterans  who  participated  in 
the  medical  examinations.  Among  examin- 
ees. 46%  of  Vietnam  and  43%  of  non-Viet- 
nam evidence  of  pieripheral  neuropathy 
(Table  4).  The  largest  relative  difference  be- 
tween groups  was  for  those  veterans  who 
had  primarily  subjective  criteria  (symp- 
toms) of  neuropathy  (OR  =  1.5).  but  the 
lower  bound  of  the  95%  CI  included  1.0. 

Vietnam  veterans  were  40%  more  likely  to 
have  high-frequency  hearing  loss  than  were 
non- Vietnam  veterans  (Table  4).  Differences 
between  the  two  groups  in  bilateral  hearing 
loss  were  greatest  among  men  with  tactical 
military  occupational  specialties  (infantry- 
men, armored  vehicle  crewmen,  combat  en- 
gineers, and  artillery  crewmen),  for  whom 
the  OR  (adjusted  for  preservice  auditory 
acuity)  was  2.5  (95%  CI.  1.5  to  4.0):  for  men 
with  nontactical  specialties,  it  was  1.2  (95% 
CI.  0.9  to  1.6). 

The  current  mean  general  technical  test 
scores  were  significantly  lower  for  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  (Table  5),  a  finding  that  is 
consistent  with  differences  noted  at  entry 
into  the  army.  Adjustment  for  the  six  entry 
characteristics,  including  induction  general 
technical  test  score,  decreased  this  differ- 
ence. The  increase  in  general  technical  test 
scores  since  entry  into  service  was  similar 
for  Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veterans. 
There  were  small  but  statistically  signifi- 
cant differences  between  cohorts  in  mean 
scores  for  three  subtests— the  RO  Complex 
Figure  Copy,  the  WAIS-R  Block  Design, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Card  Sorting  Test  (aver- 
age number  of  cards  per  sort),  but  the  pro- 
portions of  veterans  with  test  scores  below 
expected  values  were  similar  in  both  groups. 
For  other  tests,  there  was  little  difference 
between  cohorts  after  adjustment  for  the 
six  entry  characteristics. 

Mean  values  of  the  results  of  immune 
function  tests  did  not  differ  significantly  be- 
tween cohorts  (Table  6).  The  proportions  in 
each  cohort  with  values  above  or  below  the 
reference  range  for  all  test  measurements 
were  similar;  all  ORs  were  less  than  1.5  and 
their  95%  CIs  included  1.0.  The  percentages 
of  participants  who  were  anergic,  defined  as 
a  less  than  2-mm  response  to  all  seven  recall 
antigens  in  the  CMI  test,  were  3.5%  for 
Vietnam  and  3.9%  for  non-Vietnam  veterans 
(OR  =  1.0). 

Results  of  most  other  laboratory  tests 
were  similar  between  cohorts  (Table  7).  For 
■y-glutamyl  transferase,  there  were  small  but 
statistically  significant  differences  in  geo- 
metric means.  After  results  were  adjusted 
for  current  smoking  status,  alcohol  use,  illic- 
it drug  use.  and  body  mass,  these  cohort  dif- 
ferences virtually  disappeared. 

Total  urinary  porphyrin  levels  were  prac- 
tically the  same  in  the  two  cohorts.  One 
Vietnam  veteran  had  a  pattern  of  urinary 
porphyrin  levels  that  was  consistent  with 
porphyria  cutanea  tarda.  Nine  other  veter- 
ans, five  Vietnam  and  four  non-Vietnam, 
had  porphyrin  level  patterns  that  were  con- 
sistent with  chronic  hepatic  porphyria. 


With  few  exceptions,  test  results  for  endo- 
crine function  were  similar  in  the  two  co- 
horts. A  1%  higher  mean  serum  glucose 
level  in  Vietnam  veterans  persisted  after  re- 
sults were  adjusted  for  entry  characteristics 
and  other  covariates  (current  smoking 
status,  alcohol  use,  body  mass  index,  and 
medication  use),  but  the  proportions  with 
values  above  140  mg/dL  were  the  same  in 
both  cohorts.  After  adjustment  for  entry 
characteristics.  Vietnam  veterans  had  atwut 
a  4%  higher  mean  thyroid-stimulating  hor- 
mone (TSH)  level,  a  statistically  significant 
difference.  In  addition,  Vietnam  veterans 
were  twice  as  likely  to  have  a  TSH  value 
above  10  mU/L  (>10  >iU/mL).  When  hy- 
pothyroidism was  defined  either  as  a  TSH 
of  greater  than  10  mU/L  ( >  10  /lU/mL)  or  as 
self-reported  use  of  thyroid  replacement 
medication,  the  OR  was  1.3  (95%  CI,  0.7  to 
2.4). 

The  Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veterans 
differed  regarding  two  additional  examina- 
tion items,  stool  occult  blood  and  hepatitis 
B  serology.  Occult  blood  was  foimd  in  the 
stool  samples  of  more  Vietnam  (1.3%)  than 
non-Vietnam  (0.5%)  veterans  (OR=2.8;  95% 
CI,  1.3  to  6.0).  Tests  for  few  Vietnam  (0.5%) 
and  non-Vietnam  (0.9%)  veterans  were  posi- 
tive for  hepatitis  B  surface  antigen 
(OR=0.6).  However,  the  prevalence  of  past 
hepatitis  B  infection  (defined  as  having 
antibody  to  either  surface  or  core  antigens 
while  being  negative  for  hepatitis  B  surface 
antigen)  was  higher  among  Vietnam  veter- 
ans (14.1%)  than  among  non-Vietnam  veter- 
ans (11.1%)  (OR=1.4:  95%  CI.  1.1  to  1.6). 

The  571  men  who  participated  in  semen 
sample  analysis  had  demographic  and  medi- 
cal history  characteristics  that  were  nearly 
identical  to  those  of  all  the  veterans  who 
took  part  in  the  medical  examination.*  sug- 
gesting that  these  veterans  were  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  examination  sample.  Some 
differences  were  found  in  semen  character- 
istics (Table  8).  with  Vietnam  veterans 
having  significantly  lower  mean  sperm  con- 
centrations than  non-Vietnam  veterans  and 
twice  the  proportion  with  values  below  the 
clinical  reference  value  of  20  million  cells 
per  milliliter.  Five  Vietnam  and  three  non- 
Vietnam  veterans  had  sperm  concentrations 
below  5  million  cells  per  milliliter.  The 
mean  percentage  of  morphologically 
"normal"  cells  also  was  significantly  lower 
in  the  Vietnam  group  than  in  the  non- Viet- 
nam group  (57.9%  vs  60.8%).  This  difference 
was  reflected  in  a  higher  prevalence  of  men 
with  low  levels  (<40%)  of  morphologically 
normal  cells  among  the  Vietnam  veterans 
(OR =1.6).  although  the  95%  CI  of  the  OR 
included  1.0.  These  differences  persisted, 
even  after  adjustment  for  the  six  entry 
characteristics  and  six  additional  covariates 
(current  smoking  status,  alcohol  use,  illicit 
drug  use,  medication  use,  time  since  previ- 
ous ejaculation,  and  time  between  sample 
collection  and  video  recording).  Measure- 
ments of  sperm  head  dimensions  indicated 
that  the  Vietnam  veterans'  lower  proportion 
of  normal  cells  was  due  to  their  having 
larger  and  more  tapered  sperm  heads.  The 
percentage  of  motile  cells  was  similar  in  the 
two  cohorts,  as  were  other  measures  of 
sperm  movement  characteristics,  such  as  ve- 
locity, lateral  head  motion,  and  linearity  of 
motion. 

Several  hundred  other  conditions  were 
evaluated  during  the  examinations,  particu- 
larly during  the  dermatologic,  neurological, 
and  general  physical  examinations.  For  the 
most  part,  these  conditions  were  found  with 
similar  frequency  in  the  two  cohorts. 
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containing  herbicides.  An  objective  measure 
of  herbicide  exposure,  such  as  a  serum 
dioxin  level,  was  not  available  at  the  time  of 
the  VES.="  However,  in  a  recent  study  of  en- 
listed Vietnam  veterans,  we  found  that  few 
US  Army  ground  troops  had  been  heavily 
exposed  to  dioxin-containing  herbicides." 

Although  we  found  no  overall  increase  in 
cancers  reported  by  Vietnam  veterans,  the 
VES  was  not  designed  to  assess  adequately 
the  risk  of  rare  cancers.  The  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  is  conducting  a  separate 
study  "  designed  to  evaluate  Vietnam  veter- 
ans' risks  for  six  specific  cancers  that  have 
been  suggested  as  being  associated  with  her- 
bicide or  dioxin  exposure. 

Among  the  subsample  of  571  men  whose 
semen  characteristics  were  evaluated.  Viet- 
nam veterans  were  found  to  have  lower 
sperm  concentrations  and  a  significantly 
lower  average  proportion  of  "normal"  sperm 
heads.  Low  sperm  concentrations,  low  levels 
of  morphologically  normal  sperm,  and  low 
percentages  of  motile  sperm  have  tradition- 
ally been  used  as  indicators  of  reduced  fer- 
tility potential.'*""  The  Vietnam  veterans 
were  twice  as  likely  to  have  low  sperm  con- 
centrations ( <  20  million/mL)  and  about  1  'A 
times  more  likely  to  have  low  levels  (<40%) 
of  normal  sperm  heads  compared  with  the 
non-Vietnam  group.  Although  this  latter 
finding  was  not  statistically  significant,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  statistically  significant 
decrease  in  the  mean  proportion  of  normal 
sperm  heads.  The  two  cohorts  had  about 
the  same  proportion  of  men  whose  semen 
samples  were  judged  to  have  low  motile 
sperm  counts  ( <40%  motile  cells). 

Less  clear  are  the  implications  of  the  ob- 
served differences  in  semen  characteristics 
for  pregnancy  outcomes.  No  studies  among 
humans  have  clearly  shown  that  poor 
semen  quality  is  related  to  adverse  repro- 
ductive outcomes  "  "  or  birth  defects.  In  the 
VES,  although  there  were  differences  in 
sperm  characteristics  between  Vietnam  and 
non-Vietnam  veterans,  rates  of  most  adverse 
pregnancy  outcomes  were  similar.^*"  Spe- 
cifically, among  those  who  participated  in 
semen  sample  analysis,  the  rates  of  birth  de- 
fects (as  determined  by  birth  record  infor- 
mation) were  5.9%  for  Vietnam  and  5.7%  for 
non-Vietnam  veterans'  children. 

The  fertility  histories  of  those  who  had 
semen  samples  analyzed  suggest  that  cohort 
differences  in  semen  characteristics  have 
not  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  unable  to  father  children.*  In  each 
cohort,  the  average  number  of  children  fa- 
thered per  veteran  after  assignment  to  pri- 
mary tour  of  duty  was  similar  (1.4  for  Viet- 
nam vs  1.5  for  non-Vietnam  veterans),  as 
was  the  proportion  who  have  not  fathered 
any  children  (31%  vs  25%).  Among  all  VES 
participants,  the  fertility  histories  of  Viet- 
nam and  non-Vietnam  veterans  were  identi- 
cal (average  number  of  children.  1.6:  propor- 
tion who  fathered  no  children,  23%).  These 
results  are  consistent  with  the  results  of  a 
20-year  follow-up  study  "  that  found  that 
the  lower  sperm  concentration  correlated 
with  the  time  interval  to  pregnancy  but 
that  pregnancy  rates  were  not  affected 
unless  the  sperm  concentration  was  below  5 
million  cells  per  milliliter. 

We  were  not  able  to  determine  the  rea- 
sons for  the  differences  in  sperm  character- 
istics between  Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam 
veterans.  We  evaluated  several  factors  that 
are  known  or  suspected  to  affect  sperm 
characteristics,  including  race,  age,  reported 
history  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and 
current  use  of  alcohol,  marijuana,  other 
drugs,  cigarettes,  and  certain  medications. 


None  of  these  accounted  for  the  differences 
in  sperm  characteristics.  We  also  did  not 
find  that  the  more  prevalent  psychological 
disturbances  experienced  by  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, including  anxiety,  depression,  and  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder,  accounted  for  the 
differences  in  semen  characteristics. 

The  differences  in  sperm  characteristics 
between  the  Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  co- 
horts did  not  seem  to  be  specific  to  a  par- 
ticular subgroup  of  veterans.  There  were  no 
consistent  variations  in  the  findings  of 
semen  sample  analysis  in  the  two  cohorts 
according  to  the  army  entry  and  service 
characteristics,  including  year  of  entry  and 
military  occupational  specialty  category. 
The  findings  also  do  not  seem  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  reported  use  of  heroin  or  other 
drugs  while  in  the  army.  Level  of  combat 
experienced  in  Vietnam  seems  not  to  be  re- 
lated to  findings  from  semen  sample  analy- 
sis, as  there  was  no  relationship  between 
semen  characteristics  and  military  occupa- 
tional specialty  (tactical  vs  nontactical)  or 
self-reported  combat  experiences.  The  possi- 
bility that  exposure  to  dioxin-containing 
herbicides  may  have  affected  the  sperm  of 
Vietnam  veterans  is  a  potential  concern. 
However,  this  explanation  seems  unlikely 
since  in  a  recent  study  we  found  that  few 
army  ground  troops  were  heavily  exposed  to 
dioxin-containing  herbicides":  also,  in  the 
VES  there  was  no  difference  in  semen  char- 
acteristics according  to  different  levels  of 
self-reported  herbicide  exposure. 

In  this  epidemiologic  study,  the  possibility 
that  biases  in  design  or  conduct  may  have 
affected  the  findings,  including  those  from 
semen  sample  analysis,  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered. Some  of  the  increased  prevalence  of 
self-reported  conditions  among  Vietnam  vet- 
erans could  have  been  due  either  to  their 
enhanced  recall  of  these  conditions  com- 
pared with  non-Vietnam  veterans  or  to  their 
different  health  care-seeking  practices. 
Such  biases,  however,  should  have  had  little 
effect  on  the  examination  findings.  The  ex- 
aminers and  technicians  did  not  know  the 
participants"  cohort  status,  nor  were  they 
allowed  to  take  any  'history"  from  the  par- 
ticipants as  they  conducted  the  examina- 
tions. 

Another  concern  is  the  possibility  of  selec- 
tion or  participation  bias.  Participation  bias 
should  have  been  minimal  for  the  telephone 
interview  component,  since  participation 
rates  were  high  in  that  phase  of  the  study. 
For  the  medical  examinations,  however,  the 
participation  rates  were  lower,  and  the  Viet- 
nam group  had  a  higher  participation  rate 
than  did  the  non-Vietnam  group.  Yet.  de- 
tailed analyses  of  the  factors  that  influ- 
enced participation  showed  that  those  ex- 
amined were  similar  to  those  interviewed  by 
telephone.* 

The  findings  are  also  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  confounding  by 
other  factors.  The  two  cohorts  were  similar 
on  most  important  characteristics— eg.  age. 
race,  and  certain  personal  habits— known  to 
influence  health.  Further,  additional  analy- 
ses, adjusted  for  the  effects  of  several  im- 
portant characteristics  that  influence 
health,  did  not  change  the  study  results. 

Inconclusion,  most  Vietnam  veterans  who 
participated  in  this  study  felt  they  were  in 
good  current  health  15  to  20  years  after 
service.  However,  Vietnam  veterans  more 
frequently  reported  current  somatic  symp- 
toms and  physician-diagnosed  diseases  than 
did  non-Vietnam  veterans.  Most  of  these 
conditions  were  not  currently  detectable  by 
the  comprehensive  physical  and  laboratory 
screening  examinations  used  in  this  study. 
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One  physical  difference  that  is  still  detecta- 
ble is  that  Vietnam  veterans,  particularly 
those  who  served  in  tactical  military  occupa- 
tional specialties,  have  greater  hearing  loss. 
Further,  among  the  subsample  of  partici- 
pants who  had  semen  samples  evaluated, 
there  were  certain  differences  in  semen 
characteristics  between  Vietnam  and  non- 
Vietnam  veterans.  These  included  a  de- 
crease in  the  Vietnam  veterans'  sperm  con- 
centrations and  a  significant  decrease  in  the 
average  proportion  of  "normal"  sperm  cells. 
Despite  these  differences.  Vietnam  and  non- 
Vietnam  veterans  have  fathered  similar 
numbers  of  children. 

Use  of  trade  names  is  for  identification 
only  and  does  not  constitute  endorsement 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
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_  OF  Vietnam  Veterans— III. 

OxrrcoMES  and  C^hild  Health 
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and  1972  non-Vietnam  veter- 
a  comprehensive  medi- 
During    the    telephone 
veterans  reported  more 
and  child  health  out- 
non-Vietnam  veterans.  How- 
of  Vietnam  veterans  were  not 
have  birth  defects  recorded 
.  records  than  were  children 
.  veterans.  The  rates  of  total, 
and  suspected  defects  were 
children  of  Vietnam  and  non- 
(odds  ratios,  1.0,  1.1.  10, 
. ).  These  results  are  con- 
findings  of  three  epidemio- 
c  inducted  since  1981  on  the  re- 
/ietnam  service  and  birth  de- 

of  male  veterans. 

reproducible  for  the  Record.] 
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are  not  included  in  Table  1  or  in  the  analy- 
ses presented  herein. 

An  interim  analysis  of  preliminary  VES 
interview  data  showed  differences  in  the 
rates  of  total  birth  defects  and  cerebrospi- 
nal malformations  (CSMs)  (anencephaly, 
spina  bifida,  and  hydrocephalus)  between 
children  of  a  Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  vet- 
erans. As  a  result  of  these  findings,  two  sub- 
studies  were  added  to  the  VES  at  the  time 
of  the  interim  analysis.  The  objective  of  the 
main  substudy  was  to  compare  the  rates  of 
total  birth  defects  recorded  on  hospital 
birth  records  for  children  of  Vietnam  and 
non-Vietnam  veterans  to  verify  the  reported 
cohort  differences  found  In  the  Interview 
daU.  All  veterans  whose  medical  examina- 
tions were  scheduled  from  Jan.  1.  1986.  to 
Sept.  30.  1986.  were  asked  to  participate  in 
this  substudy.  The  interview  results  were 
not  used  in  selecting  veterans  or  offspring. 
In  addition  to  studying  total  birth  defects, 
we  used  this  population  to  examine  other 
outcomes,  such  as  birth  weight. 

Of  the  4.462  veterans  who  participated  In 
both  the  Interview  and  the  medical  exami- 
nation componenU  of  the  VES,  2.282  were 
examined  after  Jan.  1.  1986,  and  were  asked 
to  give  detailed  birth  and  hospital  Informa- 
tion for  each  of  their  children  (live  born  and 
stillborn)  so  that  birth  records  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  2.282  veterans  reported  a  total 
of  4.122  offspring  (Table  1).  We  tried  to 
obtain  birth  records  for  all  reported  off- 
spring to  confirm  reported  birth  dates  and 
determine  eligibility  for  inclusion  in  the 
final  substudy  population.  Of  the  4.122  re- 
ported offspring.  381  were  conceived  before 
the  veterans'  assignments  to  Vietnam  or 
other  primary  duty  locations.  41  were  18 
years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  of  record 
retrieval  (veterans'  adult  children  were  con- 
sidered ineligible),  six  were  not  the  biologic 
children  of  the  veterans,  and  11  were  mis- 
carriages (birth  weight.  <500  g).  When 
these  ineligible  offspring  were  omitted,  the 
population  for  the  main  substudy  of  total 
birth  defects  was  3683  (1945  offspring  of 
Vietnam  veterans  and  1738  offspring  of  non- 
Vietnam  veterans.) 

In  a  second  substudy.  hospital  birth 
records  were  sought  for  a  small,  select  group 
of  offspring  for  this  substudy  were  obtained 
from  the  entire  VES  interview  population. 
Birth  records  for  three  types  of  children 
were  sought:  those  with  a  reported  CSM.  so 
stated  by  the  veteran:  those  with  a  reported 
condition  that  suggested  a  possible  CSM: 
and  all  children  reported  as  stillborn.  These 
children  were  selected  In  an  attempt  to 
identify  all  CSM  cases  in  the  offspring  of 
interviewed  veterans  and  to  verify  those 
cases  by  using  hospital  birth  records. 

Of  the  children  reported  during  the  inter- 
view, 403  met  one  of  the  three  criteria  listed 
above  for  Inclusion  in  the  CSM  substudy. 
Veterans  were  recontacted  by  telephone  and 
asked  for  additional  birth  and  hospital  in- 
formation about  these  children  so  that 
records  could  be  obtained.  Of  the  403  re- 
ported children,  58  were  conceived  before 
the  veterans'  assignments  to  Vietnam  or 
other  primary  duty  locations  and  51  were 
miscarriages  (birth  weight.  <500  g).  result- 
ing in  an  eligible  group  of  294  potential 
CSM  cases  (Table  1). 

For  both  substudies.  hospitals  were  asked 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  child's  entire  medical 
record,  covering  the  birth  and  associated 
hospital  stay.  Medical  records  were  abstract- 
ed by  a  team  of  nurses  and  physicians,  and 
the  quality  of  the  abstraction  process  was 
closely  monitored  throughout  the  study.  To 
minimize  bias,  staff  members  who  obtained 


and  abstracted  medical  records  were  blinded 
to  the  military  history  stetus  of  all  veterans. 

Hospital  birth  records  were  obtained  for 
more  than  91%  of  the  3683  births  that  were 
eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the  main  substudy 
of  total  birth  defects  (Table  1).  Among  off- 
spring of  Vietnam  veterans,  1791  birth 
records  (92.1%)  were  obtained:  among  off- 
spring of  non-Vietnam  veterans,  1575  birth 
records  (90.6%)  were  obtained. 

In  the  substudy  of  potential  CSM  cases, 
the  success  rates  for  retrieving  hospital 
records  varied  considerably  by  cohort  status 
(Table  1):  records  were  obtained  for  127  eli- 
gible children  of  Vietnam  veterans  (82.5%) 
and  for  94  eligible  children  of  non-Vietnam 
veterans  (67.1%).  Non-Vietnam  veterans 
were  more  difficult  to  locate  and  contact 
and  much  more  likely  to  refuse  participa- 
tion than  were  Vietnam  veterans. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  BIRTH  DEFECTS 

For  all  analyses,  a  birth  defect  was  de- 
fined as  a  condition  that  was  coded  within 
the  range  of  740.0  to  759.9  of  the  ninth  revi- 
sion of  the  International  Classification  of 
Diseases.'  In  addition,  we  classified  the 
birth  defects  documented  on  hospital 
records  as  major  or  minor,  using  the  general 
method  of  Erickson  et  al.*  A  third  class,  sus- 
pected defects,  was  used  when  a  defect  was 
described  in  the  record  as  "suspected"  or 
"rule  out "  but  was  not  otherwise  confirmed 
by  available  records.  Details  of  this  classifi- 
cation system  are  presented  elsewhere.* 

ANALYSIS 

Crude  rates  of  outcomes  among  veterans' 
offspring  were  computed.  The  denominator 
of  the  rates  varied,  depending  on  the  out- 
come: total  pregnancies,  total  births,  and 
live  births  were  the  denominators  most 
often  used.  The  primary  measure  used  to 
assess  the  association  of  the  Vietnam  expe- 
rience with  reproductive  outcomes  was  the 
odds  ratio  (OR).  The  precision  of  the  OR  es- 
timate was  evaluated  by  computing  95% 
confidence  intervals  (CI).  Odds  ratios  were 
adjusted  simultaneously  for  the  following 
veteran  characteristics  by  using  multiple  lo- 
gistic regression  methods:*  age  of  the  veter- 
an at  the  birth  of  the  child  (or  at  the  time 
of  the  adverse  pregnancy  outcome),  race, 
year  of  entry  Into  the  Army,  enlistment 
status,  general  technical  aptitude  test  score, 
primary  military  occupational  specialty,  and 
number  of  years  between  enlistment  and 
the  birth  of  the  child  (or  the  time  of  the  ad- 
verse pregnancy  outcome).  Two  additional 
covarlates  were  Included  In  analyses  of 
record-based  outcomes:  maternal  age  and 
gravidity.  Interactions  between  Vietnam 
service  and  each  of  the  covarlates  were  as- 
sessed.' If  an  interaction  was  found,  a  stand- 
ardized OR  was  computed  by  using  the  co- 
varlate  distribution  of  both  cohorts  com- 
bined." " 

Since  many  veterans  reported  more  than 
one  pregnancy  or  child,  we  had  to  evaluate 
the  possible  Impact  of  correlation  among 
offspring  within  a  family.  We  compared  the 
results  of  the  standard  logistic  regression 
method  with  results  of  a  modified  logistic 
method  that  accounted  for  correlation 
among  the  offspring.''  ">  These  comparisons 
indicated  that  Intrafamlly  correlation  had 
virtually  no  effect  on  our  estimates  of  the 
regression  coefficient,  or  their  SEs:  conse- 
quently, standard  logistic  regression  tech- 
niques are  presented  herein. 

RESULTS— BIRTH  DEFECTS 

During  the  telephone  Interview,  Vietnam 
veterans  reported  significantly  more  birth 
defects  in  their  children  than  did  non-Viet- 


nam veterans;  the  rates  for  each  cohort  are 
64.6  and  49.5  per  1000  total  births,  respec- 
tively, and  the  adjusted  OR  is  1.3  (95%  CI, 
1.2  to  1.4)  (Table  2).  The  excess  is  present 
for  virtually  every  major  organ  system  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  explained  by  a  single 
type  (or  category)  of  defect.  The  ORs  for 
nervous  system  anomalies,  hydrocephalus, 
anomalies  of  the  integument,  and  musculos- 
keletal deformities  are  significantly  greater 
than  1.0.  While  there  was  a  positive  associa- 
tion between  Vietnam  service  and  reported 
birth  defects  among  children  of  both  white 
and  black  veterans  (adjusted  ORs,  1.3  and 
1.2  respectively),  the  reverse  was  true  for 
children  of  Hispanic  veterans  of  other  races 
(OR=0.7). 

In  the  main  substudy.  the  rates  of  total 
birth  defects  recorded  on  hospital  birth 
records  were  similar  In  the  two  cohorts.  As 
shown  In  Table  3.  the  crude  rates  per  1000 
total  births  are  72.6  and  71.1.  respectively, 
and  the  adjusted  OR  is  1.0  (95%  CI.  0.8  to 
1.4).  When  defects  were  classified  as  major, 
minor,  or  suspected,  the  adjusted  ORs  are 
1.1.  1.0,  and  0.9.  respectively. 

An  analysis  of  total,  major,  minor,  and 
suspected  defects  stratified  by  race  shows 
that  ORs  vary  considerably.*  The  adjusted 
OR  for  total  defects  among  off-spring  of 
black  veterans  is  3.3  (95%  CI.  1.5  to  7.5) 
compared  with  0.9  (95%  CI,  0.7  to  1.3)  for 
offspring  of  white  veterans  and  0.4  (95%  CI. 
0.2  to  1.3)  for  off -spring  of  Hispanic  veter- 
ans and  veterans  of  other  races.  This  varia- 
bility In  the  OR  also  Is  present  for  major 
and  minor  defects.  The  OR  is  statistically 
significant  for  total  and  minor  defects 
among  offspring  of  black  veterans. 

We  examined  the  types  of  abnormalities 
in  black  infants  more  closely.*  No  single 
type  of  major  defect  occurred  more  than 
once  in  either  veteran  group.  None  of  the 
Infants  with  major  defects  had  identical 
anomalies  or  any  patterns  of  multiple  anom- 
alies suggestive  of  a  syndrome.  Of  the  13  in- 
fants of  black  Vietnam  veterans  with  minor 
defects,  four  had  Polydactyly  (two  of  whom 
were  siblings)  and  two  other  siblings  had  su- 
pernumerary nipples.  No  other  minor  anom- 
alies occurred  more  than  once. 

The  analysis  of  potential  CSM  cases  was 
done  separately  for  stillbirths  and  live 
births  in  each  cohort  (Table  4).  Among  re- 
ported stillbirths,  birth  records  documented 
five  CSMs  in  offspring  of  Vietnam  veterans 
and  six  in  offspring  of  non-Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Ten  of  these  11  cases  had  no  report  of  a 
defect  by  the  veteran  during  the  interview. 
Among  llve-bom  offspring,  birth  records 
documented  21  CSMs  In  children  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  six  In  children  of  non- 
Vietnam  veterans.  Because  record  retrieval 
rates  varied  considerably  by  cohort  status 
and  because  negative  responses  were  not 
verified,  we  did  not  calculate  or  compare 
rates  of  CSM  cases  in  the  two  cohorts:  the 
results  are  expressed  as  numbers  of  verified 
cases. 

LOW  BIRTH  WEIGHT— HOSPITAL  BIRTH  RECORDS 
SUBSTUDY 

Rates  of  low  birth  weight  (5/52500  g)  were 
similar  in  offspring  of  Vietnam  and  non- 
Vietnam  veterans  (5.6%  and  5.5%,  respec- 
tively; adjusted  OR  =  l.I;  95%  CI,  0.8  to 
1.4).  The  mean  birth  weights  of  offspring  of 
Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veterans  were 
3366  g  and  3370  g,  respectively. 

OTHER  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
OUTCOMES— INTERVIEW  STUDY 

Vietnam  veterans  were  more  likely  to 
report  having  fathered  a  pregnancy  that 
ended  In  a  miscarriage  than  were  non-Viet- 


nam veterans  (adjusted  OR  =  1.3:  95%  CI. 
1.2  to  1.4).  This  relative  excess  appeared  re- 
gardless of  the  trimester  In  which  the  mis- 
carriage was  reported  to  have  occurred,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  ORs  varied  little 
across  trimesters.  The  other  reproductive 
outcomes  examined— pregnancies  ending  in 
an  Induced  abortion,  tubal  pregnancies,  and 
stillbirths— were  no  more  likely  to  be  report- 
ed by  Vietnam  veterans  than  by  non-Viet- 
nam veterans.* 

Among  children  of  Vietnam  and  non- Viet- 
nam veterans,  25  and  17  cancers  were  re- 
ported, respectively  (adjusted  OR  =  1.5; 
95%  CI,  0.8  to  2.8).  When  childhood  cancers 
were  examined  by  site,  the  preponderant 
type  reported  among  both  groups  of  veter- 
ans was  leukemia,  with  12  cases  among  chil- 
dren of  Vietnam  veterans  and  seven  cases 
among  children  of  non-Vietnam  veterans 
(crude  OR  =  1.6;  95%  CI.  0.6  to  4.1). 

More  than  half  of  the  reported  childhood 
health  problems  were  attributed  to  respira- 
tory diseases  (mostly  asthma  and  pneumo- 
nia) and  diseases  of  the  ear  (primarily  otitis 
media).  The  adjusted  OR  for  all  reported 
conditions  Is  1.3  (95%  CI.  1.2  to  1.4).  For 
most  disease  categories,  Vietnam  veterans 
reported  more  health  problems  In  their  chil- 
dren than  did  non- Vietnam  veterans.* 

Analyses  of  reported  Infant  mortality  (the 
proportion  of  all  live-born  children  who  die 
before  reaching  their  first  birthday)  and 
child  mortality  (the  proportion  of  children 
surviving  until  1  year  of  age  who  subse- 
quently die)  showed  no  appreciable  differ- 
ences between  children  of  Vietnam  and  non- 
Vietnam  veterans.* 

COMMENT 

For  most  reproductive  and  child  health 
outcomes  studied,  Vietnam  veterans  were 
more  likely  to  report  an  adverse  event  than 
were  non-Vietnam  veterans.  The  exceptions 
to  this  pattern  were  Induced  abortions, 
tubal  pregnancies,  stillbirths,  and  mortality. 
The  tendency  to  report  more  adverse  events 
for  their  children  Is  consistent  with  the 
Vietnam  veterans'  reporting  more  adverse 
events  with  regard  to  their  own  health 
status.^"  For  the  many  reproductive  and 
child  health  outcomes  (other  than  birth  de- 
fects) examined  In  the  Interview,  verifica- 
tion on  this  large  sample  using  objective 
data  sources  was  not  feasible.  Consequently, 
the  possibility  of  differential  recall  and /or 
reporting  must  be  considered  when  inter- 
preting the  inten'iew  results. 

For  birth  defects,  a  second  source  of  Infor- 
mation not  subject  to  differential  reporting 
was  available  for  a  subgroup  of  children 
who  were  included  in  the  main  birth  records 
substudy.  This  substudy  had  80%  power  to 
detect  a  relative  risk  of  1.4  for  total  birth 
defects  In  the  subgroup  of  children  for 
whom  birth  records  were  received.  However, 
the  substudy  was  not  large  enough  to  assess 
cohort  differences  for  specific  birth  defects. 
For  all  races  combined,  there  were  no  differ- 
ences between  children  of  Vietnam  sind  non- 
Vietnam  veterans  In  the  prevalence  of  total, 
major,  minor,  or  suspected  birth  defects 
documented  In  hospital  birth  records.  This 
finding  supports  the  explanation  of  differ- 
ential reporting  In  the  Interview  and  the 
conclusion  that  (at  least  for  birth  defects 
evident  at  birth)  children  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  not  at  increased  risk. 

The  reasons  for  the  apparent  racial  varia- 
tion in  the  association  between  Vietnam 
service  and  total  birth  defects  found  In  the 
hospital  records  substudy  are  unclear.  The 
findings  In  black  offspring  may  be  ex- 
plained. In  part,  by  the  multiple  occurrence 
of  Polydactyly  and  supernumerary  nipples 


In  two  families;  both  have  been  suggested  to 
have  a  strong  genetic  component,  most 
likely  autosomal  dominant  interltance. ' » 
Also,  the  results  are  based  on  small  numbers 
of  offspring  among  black  and  Hispanic  vet- 
erans and  may  be  due  to  sampling  variabili- 
ty.* 

The  veterans  in  the  main  substudy  of 
total  birth  defects  were  selected  from  those 
veterans  who  completed  the  physical  exami- 
nation. Detailed  analyses  of  the  examina- 
tion participants  relative  to  the  telephone 
interview  participants  did  not  show  differ- 
ent characteristics  or  health  histories."  In 
addition,  participation  in  this  substudy  was 
high  In  both  cohorts,  and.  moreover,  the 
two  cohorts  were  similar  with  respect  to  var- 
ious demographic  and  military  covarlates.* 
Thus,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  selection  bias 
or  participation  bias  In  this  substudy.  Also, 
the  selection  of  participants  In  this  sub- 
study  was  Independent  of  Interview  reports 
and,  consequently,  was  unlikely  to  be  biased 
by  potential  differential  reporting  among 
the  two  veteran  cohorts. 

One  limitation  of  these  studies  Is  the  lack 
of  data  about  the  mothers  of  the  children 
studied.  Only  limited  maternal  Information 
(age  and  gravidity)  was  uniformly  recorded 
In  the  hospital  birth  records.  Other  mater- 
nal behaviors  and  exposures,  such  as  tobac- 
co, alcohol,  and  drug  use.  may  be  important 
for  a  more  complete  assessment  of  the  out- 
comes studied.  However,  given  the  similarity 
of  sociodemographic  and  behavioral  charac- 
teristics between  the  fathers  in  the  two  co- 
horts, it  seems  unlikely  that  maternal  char- 
acteristics would  differ  greatly.  While  we 
have  extensive  Information  on  paternal 
characteristics  in  this  study,  little  Is  known 
about  the  association  of  paternal  behaviors 
or  exposures  and  birth  defects  In  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  CSM  substudy  was  designed  to  Identi- 
fy possible  CSM  cases,  based  on  interview 
reports,  and  to  verify  them  using  birth 
records.  No  attempt  was  made  to  verify  neg- 
ative responses  (ie.  children  with  no  report- 
ed CSM)  because  these  defects  are  rare,  oc- 
curring at  a  rate  of  only  1.4  to  2.5  p»er  1000 
total  births.'*'*  The  total  number  of  veri- 
fied CSMs  in  the  Vietnam  cohort  is  similar 
to  the  number  that  would  be  expected  In 
the  Interview  population  on  the  basis  of 
rates  of  these  defects  from  two  US  birth 
defect  surveillance  systems  (Table  5).'*  '*  In 
contrast,  the  number  of  record-based  CSM 
cases  among  children  of  non-Vietnam  veter- 
ans is  much  lower  than  would  be  expected. 
This  suggests  a  deficit  of  ascertained  CSMs 
among  children  of  non-Vietnam  veterans 
rather  than  an  excess  among  children  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  These  data  may  reflect 
true  differences  between  the  cohorts  or  may 
be  due  to  differences  in  the  opportunity  to 
identify  and  verify  probable  CSM  cases. 
There  is  evidence  to  suggest  the  latter  ex- 
planation, since  selection  of  participants  for 
this  substudy  was  based  on  fathers'  inter- 
view reports  and.  hence,  was  subject  to  dif- 
ferential reporting  In  the  two  cohorts.  Also, 
there  were  appreciable  differences  in  par- 
ticipation rates  In  this  substudy:  Vietnam 
veterans  were  much  more  likely  to  partici- 
pate than  were  non- Vietnam  veterans.* 

Our  results  for  total  birth  defects  can  be 
compared  with  three  previous  epidemiologic 
studies  of  Vietnam  service  and  reproductive 
outcomes  of  male  veterans.  The  first  two, 
conducted  by  the  Australian  government  '* 
and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,*" 
were  large  case-control  studies  of  children 
bom  with  congenital  malformations.  In  the 
first     study,"      defects     were      Identified 
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Metropolitan  Atlanta  Congenital  Defects  Program: 
1968  to  1985.  data  tapes.  Atlanta.  Centers  tor  Dis- 
ease Control. 

'"Donovan  JW.  Adena  MA.  Rose  G.  et  al:  Case- 
Control  Study  of  Congenital  Anomalies  and  Viet- 
nam Service.  Canberra.  Australia.  Government 
Publishing  Services.  1983. 

"Erickson  JD.  Mulinare  J.  McClain  PW.  el  al: 
Vietnam  veterans'  risks  for  fathering  babies  with 
birth  defects.  JAMA  1984:252:903-912. 

'"  Lathrop  GD.  Wolfe  WH.  Albanese  RA.  et  al:  An 
Epidemiologic  Investigation  of  Health  Effects  in 
Air  Force  Personnel  Following  Exposure  to  Herbi- 
cides: Baseline  Morbidity  Study  Results.  San  Anto- 


nio. Tex.  United  SUtes  Air  Force  School  of  Aero- 
space Medicine.  1984 

Mr.  Cranston.  Agent  orange  expo- 
sure study.  The  second  component  of 
the    CDC    effort,    the    agent    orange 
study,  was  designed  to  determine  if 
there  are  any  differences  in  the  health 
of  veterans  who  were  exposed  to  that 
herbicide   during  service   in  Vietnam 
compared  to  -the  health  of  veterans 
who  also  served  in  Vietnam  but  were 
not  so  exposed.   Both  the  Office  of 
Technology    Assessment    [OTA]    and 
the  agent  orange  working  group  of  the 
Domestic     Policy     Council     [AOWG] 
have     determined     that     the     agent 
orange  study,  at  least  as  originally  en- 
visioned, cannot  be  carried  out.  With 
regard  to  the  CDC  conclusions,  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  my  more  extensive 
floor  statement  in  the  Record  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987,  beginning  on  page  S13347. 
As  I  noted  in  that  statement,  the  OTA 
concluded  that,   first,  "[t]here  is  no 
support  for  the  rationale  for  a  large- 
scale  epidemiologic  study"  and  second, 
•'[tlhere  carmot  be  a  general  study  of 
Agent     Orange     effects     on     ground 
troops."   In   the  same   vein,   Don   M. 
Newman.  Chair  of  the  AOWG,  in  a 
November  3,  1987,  letter  to  me,  stated 
that    the    "Agent    Orange    Exposure 
Study  *  •  *  has  proved  scientifically 
impossible  to  do."  Those  determina- 
tions   were    reconfirmed    at    today's 
hearing. 

SELECTED  CANCERS  STUDY 

Mr.  President,  the  third  component 
of  the  CDC  health  experience  study, 
the  selected  cancers  study,  is  designed 
to  determine  whether  there  is  an  in- 
crease among  Vietnam  veterans  in  the 
incidence  of  several  serious,  but  rela- 
tively rare,  cancers  which  have,  in 
some  studies,  been  suggested  to  be 
linked  to  dioxin  exposure.  Results 
from  the  selected  cancer  study  are  ex- 
pected in  1990. 

I  plan  to  continue  to  monitor  these 
activities  very  closely. 

RANCH  HAND  STUDY 

In  1979,  the  Air  Force  began  an  epi- 
demiological study  of  ranch  hands,  the 
personnel  who  participated  in  the 
agent  orange  spraying  missions  in 
Vietnam,  to  determine  whether  these 
individuals  suffered  adverse  health  ef- 
fects from  herbicide  exposure.  In  Oc- 
tober 1987,  a  summary  of  results  from 
the  first  followup  examinations  of  the 
Air  Force  health  study  was  released. 
The  report  concluded  "that  there  is 
not  significant  plausible  or  consistent 
scientific  evidence  at  this  time  to  im- 
plicate a  causal  relationship  between 
herbicide  exposure  and  adverse  health 
in  the  Ranch  Hand  group." 

In  February  1988,  a  report  entitled 
"United  States  Air  Force  Personnel 
and  Exposure  to  Herbicide  Orange," 
identified  as  an  interim  report  for  the 
period  March  1984-February  1988  by 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Albanese  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  School  of  Aerospace  Medi- 
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cine,  was  released  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  abstract  describing  this  report 
states: 

This  report  reviews  salient  findings  of  the 
[Air  Force  Health  Study  (AFHS)]  first  mor- 
bidity report  published  in  1984.  and  pre- 
sents new  work  by  examining  relationships 
between  AFHS  findings  and  the  results  of 
laboratory  toxicological  studies  and  other 
epidemiological   studies   addressing   dioxin. 

*  *  •  In  six  of  these  eleven  clinical  areas, 
statistically  significant  group  differences  oc- 
curred, and  in  five  of  these  six  instances  the 
group  differences  were  in  the  direction  of 
expected  dioxin  effects.  Dioxin  cannot  be 
confidently  identified  as  the  causative 
Agent  of  these  findings  at  this  time  because 
of  several  reasons,  including  the  absence  of 
correlations  with  an  exposure  index  and  the 
incomplete  clinical  picture.  However,  dioxin 
is  not  exonerated  as  a  causative  Agent  be- 
cause of  the  directionality  of  the  observed 
group  differences  and  the  preliminary 
nature  of  the  exposure  index  used  in  the 
AFHS  first  morbidity  report. 

The  Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees,  in  letters  dated 
March  30,  1988,  asked  the  OTA,  the 
AOWG,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Veterans'  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmental  Hazards  [VACEH] 
to  review  this  interim  report  and  com- 
ment on  the  scientific  methods  used 
and  the  validity  of  the  statistical  anal- 
ysis, as  well  as  to  identify  any  specific 
findings  discussed  in  the  report  which 
warrant  followup  investigation  or 
analysis. 

In  a  May  6,  1988,  letter  accompany- 
ing their  review,  the  OTA  concluded 
that  the  "report  by  Dr.  Albanese  does 
not  call  into  question  any  of  the  find- 
ings reported  directly  by  the  Air  Force 
study  team  in  their  original  reports. 

•  *  •  Other  than  continuing  to  study 
this  group  [i.e.,  the  Ranch  Handers], 
as  is  planned,  and  to  use  new  technolo- 
gy to  determine  dioxin  body  burdens, 
the  reinterpretation  does  not  suggest 
interventions  of  any  kind  or  new  direc- 
tions for  [the  Ranch  Hand  study]." 

In  an  April  18,  1988,  memorandum 
to  Dr.  Ronald  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
science  panel  of  the  AOWG,  Dr. 
Vernon  Houk  concluded  that  "[t]his 
paper  appears  to  be  intended  as  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  discussion  section  of 
the  1984  Ranch  Hand  'baseline'  mor- 
bidity report  •  •  *.  In  summary,  the 
five  'significant'  morbidity  measures 
mentioned  by  [Dr.]  Albanese  as  being 
in  excess  among  the  Ranch  Hand 
group  are  either  undergoing  validation 
(parent-reported  birth  defects)  or  are 
not  supported  by  subsequent  work." 

I  will  report  further  information  in 
the  Record  when  we  receive  the 
VACEH's  review  of  this  study. 

In  a  February  29,  1988,  letter  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Murphy  A.  Chesney,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  two  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  requested  that  a  copy  of 
the  Air  Force  protocol  for  completing 
the  testing  of  serum  dioxin  levels  in 
ranch  handers  through  blood  analysis 
from  which  past  exposure  to  dioxin 


can  be  determined— an  independent 
method  of  exposure  verification  devel- 
oped by  the  CDC  and  approved  by  the 
AOWG  Science  Panel  and  the  OTA  in 
October  1986— be  provided  to  the  OTA 
for  review.  Concurrently,  the  commit- 
tees requested,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  John 
H.  Gibbons,  Director  of  the  OTA,  that 
the  OTA  review  and  comment  on  the 
scientific  merit  of  the  Air  Force's  pro- 
tocol for  the  completion  of  that  test- 
ing. 

In  an  April  15,  1988,  letter.  Air  Force 
Deputy  Surgeon  General  Alexander 
M.  Sloan  responded  that  the  Air  Force 
had  sent  the  protocol  to  the  OTA. 

In  a  May  6,  1988,  letter  accompany- 
ing the  OTA'S  review  of  the  Air  Force 
study  protocol.  Dr.  Gibbons  responded 
that  the  OTA  had  received  the  proto- 
col from  General  Sloan,  and  concluded 
that  "[olverall,  the  Air  Force  plan  to 
determine  dioxin  body  burdens,  re- 
flected in  blood  serum  levels,  is  a 
sound  one  and  will  add  an  entirely  new 
dimension  to  the  study.  *  *  •  This  will 
be  the  first  large  study  in  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  use  actual  body  burden 
as  a  measure  of  exposure,  which  will 
enhance  the  power  of  the  study  to 
detect  agent  orange  effects,  if  they  are 
present.  *  *  *  As  the  blood  samples  for 
this  analysis  have  already  been  collect- 
ed and  are  awaiting  shipment  to  CDC, 
I  find  no  reason  to  delay  beginning 
this  task." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Albanese  report  and  the 
letters  I  have  cited  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

BoLLiNG  Air  Force  Base. 
V/ashington.  DC,  March  29,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Attached  is  a 
copy  of  an  interim  report  on  the  Air  Force 
Health  Study,  "United  States  Air  Force  Per- 
sonnel and  Exposure  to  Herbicide  Orange". 
This  interim  report  prepared  by  one  of  the 
study's  original  co-investigators,  evaluates 
the  relationship  between  the  findings  of  the 
1984  study  and  an  in-depth  literature  review 
of  the  toxicology  of  dioxin.  While  statisti- 
cally significant  group  differences  were 
noted  in  some  clinical  areas,  there  is  insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  support  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  herbicide  exposure 
and  adverse  health.  Further  clarification  of 
the  role  of  dioxin  exposure  in  human  health 
must  await  the  results-  of  the  follow-up 
phases  of  the  study  and  other  studies  of 
dioxin-exposed  groups. 
Sincerely 

Alexander  M.  Sloan. 
Major  General  USAF,  MC, 
Deputy  Surgeon  General 

United  States  Air  Force  Personnel  and 
Exposure  to  Herbicide  Orange 

NOTICES 

This  interim  report  was  submitted  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Radiation  Analysis  Branch. 
Radiation  Sciences  Division.  USAF  School 
of  Aerospace  Medicine.  Human  Systems  Di- 


vision, AFSC.  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
under  job  order  SUPTXXRH. 

When  Government  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, or  other  data  are  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  in  connection  with  a  defi- 
nitely Government-related  procurement, 
the  United  States  Government  incurs  no  re- 
sponsibility or  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  may  have 
formulated  or  in  any  way  supplied  the  said 
drawings,  specifications,  or  other  data.  Is 
not  to  be  regarded  by  implication,  or  other- 
wise in  any  manner  construed,  as  licensing 
the  holder,  or  any  other  person  or  corpora- 
tion: or  as  conveying  any  rights  or  permis- 
sion to  manufacture,  use.  or  sell  any  patent- 
ed Invention  that  may  In  any  way  be  related 
thereto. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  has  reviewed 
this  report,  and  It  Is  releaseable  to  the  Na- 
tional "Technical  Information  Service,  where 
it  will  be  available  to  the  general  public,  in- 
cluding foreign  nationals. 

This  report  has  been  reviewed  and  Is  ap- 
proved for  publication. 

Richard  A.  Albanese. 
M.D.. 

Project  Scientist 
Jeffrey  G.  Davis. 
Colonel    USAF,   MC. 
Commander. 
John  C.  Mitchell,  B.S., 
Chief,  Radiation  Sci- 
ences Division. 
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U.S.  Air  FoRfcE  Personnel  and  Exposure  to 
flEXBiciDE  Orange 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Unitec^  States  Air  Force  is  conducting 

fical    study    to    determine 

military  personnel  associat- 

spraying  during  the  Viet- 

hfcve   experienced   any    adverse 

The  Air  Force  program  re- 

the   herbicide   spraying   was 

Operation  Ranch  Hand,  and 

involved  in  the  spray  missions 

]|anch  Hands.  The  current  epi- 

study  is  called  the  Air  Force 

(AFHS). 

reviews  salient  findings  of  the 

norbidity  report.'  Building  on 

this  article  presents  new  work 

,  relationships  between  AFHS 

the  results  of  laboratory  toxi- 

stijiies  and  other  epidemiological 

Ig  dioxin.  This  report  at- 

the  extent  to  which  these 

findings  are  compatible  with 

of    2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo 

TCDD)  as  known  from  animal 

and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from 

in  humans.  In  the  preparation 

more  than  400  dioxin-related 

_  were  studied,  and  a  bio- 

of  dioxin  effects  emerged. 

will  change  as  research  pro- 

the  current  literature  is 

mature  to  permit  comparison 
indings. 

METHODS 

The  Protocol 
Investigatbrs  at  the  USAF  School  of  Aero- 
space Medii  ine  developed  a  comprehensive 
study  proUcol  to  govern  the  AFHS.^  The 
protocol  underwent  extensive  peer  review 
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by  military  and  civilian  agencies,  including: 
The  University  of  Texas  School  of  Public 
Health,  an  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory 
Board,  the  Armed  Forces  Epidemiological 
Board,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  White  House  appointed  Agent 
Orange  Working  Group.  This  last  organiza- 
tion continues  to  act  in  an  advisory  role. 
Recommendations  by  these  groups  were  m- 
corporated  into  the  protocol. 
Study  Design 
The  study  design  is  a  matched  cohort 
design  in  a  nonconcurrent  prospective  set- 
ting. The  study  addresses  mortality  and 
morbidity  and  includes  long-term  follow-up 
activities.  A  detailed  population  ascertain- 
ment process  identified  1,278  Ranch  Hand 
personnel  who  served  in  Vietnam  during  the 
period  1962  through  1971,  when  the  spray- 
ing operation  was  active.  A  comparison 
group  was  formed  by  identifying  all  individ- 
uals assigned  to  Air  Force  organizational 
units  with  a  mission  of  flying  cargo  to,  from, 
and  in  Vietnam  during  the  same  period.  A 
computerized  nearest  neighbor  selection 
process  was  used  to  match  up  to  10  compari- 
son individuals  to  each  Ranch  Hand.  This 
matching  was  done  by  job  category,  race, 
and  age.  The  initial  comparison  group  erro- 
neously contained  some  individuals  who  did 
not  in  fact  have  any  Southeast  Asia  experi- 
ence. These  individuals  (18%)  were  removed 
from  the  comparison  population  after  de- 
tailed hand  record  review,  leaving  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  eight  comparison  indi- 
viduals matched  to  each  Ranch  Hand. 

The  comparison  individuals  matched  to 
each  Ranch  Hand  were  listed  in  random 
order  within  each  set.  The  first  five  com- 
parisons were  included  in  the  mortality 
analyses  giving  these  studies  a  1:5  design. 
For  each  living  Ranch  Hand,  the  first  living 
member  of  his  randomized  comparison  set 
was  selected  for  participation  in  a  morbidity 
study  consisting  of  an  in-home  interview 
and  a  comprehensive  physical  examination. 
If  the  matched  comparison  subject  declined 
to  participate  or  subsequently  withdrew 
from  the  morbidity  study,  that  individual 
was  replaced  by  the  next  living  comparison 
subject  from  the  randomized  set  who  was 
willing  to  participate. 

Follow-up  studies  are  an  important  aspect 
of  the  AFHS.  The  follow-up  studies  consist 
of    mortality    and    morbidity    components. 
Each  Ranch  Hand  and  his  set  of  compari- 
sons will  be  the  subject  of  mortality  evalua- 
tions  for  the  next   20   years.   In   addition, 
follow-up  questionnaires  and  physical  ex- 
aminations are  being  offered  to  participants 
in  1985.  1987,  1992.  1997.  and  2002  in  order 
to  bracket  the  latency  periods  associated 
with  possible  attributable  disease. 
Inference  concerning  herbicide  causation 
In  an  experiment,  members  from  a  single 
population  are  randomly  assigned  to  either 
a  treatment  (exposed)  or  control  group.  In 
the  setting  of  such  completely  randomized 
designs,  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  treated  and  control  group  can 
often  be  reliably  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
the  exposure.  The  AFHS  is  the  study  of  an 
unplanned  envionmental  exposure  and  thus 
does    not    follow    the    above    experimental 
design.   The  study   has  a  non-randomized 
design   and   is   an   observational   study.    In 
such  studies,  while  the  comparison  group  is 
chosen  to  be  similar  to  the  exposed  group 
with  respect  to  as  many  qualities  as  possi- 
ble, except  exposure  status,  in  the  absence 
of  randomization,  group  differences  or  the 
lack  thereof  cannot  be  interpreted  solely  in 
terms   of   exposure.   For   example,   in   the 


AFHS  the  exposed  group  was  stationed  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  itself,  while  most 
of  the  comparison  group  was  quartered  in 
surrounding  areas  such  as  Okinawa  and 
Japan.  Comparison  aircrew  members  peri- 
odically flew  into  Vietnam  while  comparison 
ground  support  personnel,  predominately 
enlisted,  remained  in  non-combat  areas. 
Ranch  Hand  Vietnam  tour  length  was  ap- 
proximately 1  year  while  comparison  tour 
length  was  3  years.  These  differences  and 
others  may  or  may  not  influence  health  and 
longevity.  Thus,  group  differences  or  the 
lack  thereof  cannot  unambiguously  be  as- 
cribed to  herbicide  exposure.  This  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  relating  study  re- 
sulU  to  other  studies  to  see  whether 
common  patterns  of  effect  emerge. 

Another  approach  to  inference  is  the  use 
of  an  exposure  measure  or  index.  If  one 
knew  exactly  how  much  herbicide  each 
Ranch  Hand  was  exposed  to.  highly  exposed 
individuals  could  be  contrasted  with  less  ex- 
posed individuals  within  the  Ranch  Hand 
group  and  an  estimate  of  herbicide  effect 
could  be  constructed.  However,  once  again, 
since  randomization  was  not  employed  in 
the  dose  assignment,  estimates  of  herbicide 
effect  must  be  viewed  with  great  care  due  to 
the  possibility  of  confounding  factors.  For 
example,  it  could  happen  that  higher  expo- 
sures occurred  for  a  variety  of  reasons  in 
the  lower  socio-economic  strata  (lower 
ranks)  of  the  Ranch  Hand  cohort.  Industri- 
al hygiene  data  concerning  herbicide  expo- 
sure where  not  collected  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  In  any  case,  howver,  the  use  of  an 
exposure  index  provides  another  view  of  ex- 
posure effecU  which  can  augment  interpre- 
tation of  group  differences. 

The  exposure  index  used  in  this  report  re- 
lates  to   the  TCDD-containing   herbicides: 
Herbicide  Orange,  Herbicide  Purple,  Herbi- 
cide Pink,  and  Herbicide  Green.  Archived 
samoles  of  Herbicide  Purple  had  a  mean 
TCDD  concentration  of  approximately   33 
ppm.    and    archived   samples   of    Herbicide 
Orange  had  a  mean  concentration  of  2  ppm. 
Herbicides  Pink  and  Green  contained  twice 
the  2,4,5-T  of  Herbicide  Purple  and,  there- 
fore, have  been  estimated  to  contain  TCDD 
at  a  concentration  of  approximately  66  ppm. 
Using  mission  records,  it  was  possible  to 
determine   the   amount   of   each   herbicide 
sprayed  each  month  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  number  of  Ranch  Hands  in  each  job  cat- 
egory who  were  involved  in  spraying  that 
month  for  the  period  1962  through  1971. 
Tour  data  also  allowed  determination  of  the 
months  each  individual  was  involved  in  the 
Ranch  Hand  operation.  Using  these  data,  an 
exposure    index    was    developed    for    each 
Ranch  Hand.  The  exposure  index  is  directly 
proportional   to  the  number  of  gallons  of 
herbicide  sprayed  to  Vietnam  during  the  in- 
dividuals  tour,  where  potential  exposure  to 
the     higher     TCDD-containing     herbicides 
(Purple.   Pink,   Green)   has  been   properly 
scaled  according  to  dioxin  concentration  to 
place  then  on  the  same  basis  as  Herbicide 
Orange.  Also,  the  exposure  index  is  inverse- 
ly proportional  to  the  number  of  airmen  as- 
signed to  the  specific  subject's  job  category 
during  his  tour. 

Prom  the  description  just  given,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  currrent  Ranch  Hand  ex- 
posure index  is  an  estimate  only,  as  it  ap- 
plies theater-wide  spraying  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and.  since  it  assumes  that  all  individ- 
uals in  a  job  category  were  equally  exposed. 
Also,  the  degree  to  which  this  calculated 
index  is  associated  with  actual  body  burden 
of  TCDD  is  unknown.  In  short,  the  absence 
of  a  positive  association  between  the  index 


and  health  outcomes  cannot  be  taken  as 
confirming  a  lack  of  herbicide  effect,  nor 
can  the  presence  of  an  association  be  inter- 
preted as  an  unambiguous  herbicide  effect 
without  consideration  of  possible  confound- 
ing factors. 

Job  category  matching  in  the  AFHS  used 
five  categories:  (a)  officer-pilot,  (b)  officer- 
navigator,  (c)  officer-other,  (d)  enlisted- 
flying,  and  (e)  enlisted-ground.  Exposure 
index  analyses  used  three  occupational  cate- 
gories: all  officers  were  combined  into  one 
category  called  "officer"  due  to  the  fact 
that  navigators  and  pilots,  while  having  dif- 
ferent jobs,  were  believed  to  be  exposed  in 
the  same  manner.  For  each  exposure  occu- 
pational group  (officer,  enlisted-flying,  en- 
listed-ground), the  calculated  exposure 
index  was  trichotomized  into  three  levels: 
low  exposure,  medium  exposure,  and  high 
exposure.  Since  the  mode  of  exposure  was 
judged  to  be  different  in  each  occupational 
group,  statistical  analyses  with  the  exposure 
index  were  occupational  group  specific. 

Questionnaire  and  physical  examination 

The  AFHS  uses  a  broad  history  and  physi- 
cal examination.  The  medical  history  was 
collected  by  an  extensive  in-home  question- 
naire.' 

The  purpose  of  the  extensive  question- 
naire was  to  collect  data  that  could  be  ana- 
lyzed for  the  subjective  presence  of  adverse 
health  effects  that  might  be  related  to  her- 
bicide exposure.  In  addition  to  the  study 
participants,  the  questionnaire  contractor 
was  also  required  to  interview  the  partici- 
pants' current  and  former  wives,  as  well  as 
the  first-order  next-of-kin  of  deceased  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  morbidity  data  as  com- 
pletely as  possible. 

Physical  examinations  were  performed  at 
a  single  location  by  a  contractor.  All  exam- 
iners evaluated  the  participants  without 
knowledge  of  their  exposure  status.  The 
number  of  examiners  and  the  turnover  of 
staff  members  were  kept  to  a  minimimi  to 
limit  between-examiner  variability.  All  labo- 
ratory tests  were  subjected  to  rigid  stand- 
ards of  quality  control,  and  laboratory  and 
physical  examination  data  were  measured 
on  a  continuous  scale  whenever  possible  to 
improve  statistical  power  in  the  anaylsis. 

A  general  summary  of  the  major  compo- 
nents of  the  examination  is  presented  in 
Table  1,  and  the  laboratory  procedures  con- 
ducted on  each  subject  are  listed  in  Table  2. 

[Tables  not  reproducible  for  the  Record.] 

RESULTS 

Morbidity 
The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  baseline 
morbidity  data  were  released  in  February 
1984.'  Of  all  Ranch  Hand  and  comparison 
individuals  who  were  selected  for  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  physical  examination  phases 
of  this  study,  99.5%  were  contacted,  elimi- 
nating the  major  concern  of  selection  bias. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  (97%)  of  the  Ranch  Hand  group  and 
956  (93%)  of  the  originally  selected  compari- 
son group  participated  in  the  questionnaire 
portion  of  the  Morbidity  Study.  An  addi- 
tional 576  comparison  subjects  were  inter- 
viewed as  substitute  subjects,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  comparison  participants  to 
1,532.  Substitute  comparisons  were  selected 
to  replace  comparisons  selected  erroneously 
and  to  replace  noncompliant  comparisons. 
Two  thousand  seven  hundred  eight  current 
and  former  wives  of  the  study  participants 
were  also  interviewed.  One  thousand  and 
forty-five  (87%)  of  the  Ranch  Hand  group 
participated  in  the  physical  examination, 
and   773   (76%)   of   the   originally   selected 


comparison  subjects  participated  in  the  ex- 
amination process,  giving  a  total  of  2,269 
participants. 

The  analyses  presented  in  the  baseline 
morbidity  report  were  largely  performed 
using  all  available  Ranch  Hand  data  (1,045 
participants)  and  data  from  originally  se- 
lected comparison  subjects  (773  partici- 
pants) yielding  a  total  of  1,818  subjects. 
Data  from  the  substitute  comparison  sub- 
jects were  not  used  for  inference.  Due  to  lo- 
gistic difficulties,  the  substitute  compari- 
sons were  invited  to  participate  in  the  physi- 
cal examination  later  in  the  study  period; 
therefore  the  substitute  comparisons  had  a 
narrower  time  window  within  which  to 
travel  to  the  examination  site.  The  substi- 
tute comparison  subjects,  entered  early  into 
the  study  to  replace  ineligible  subjects,  were 
found  to  be  statistically  comparable  to  the 
original  comparisons  when  evaluated  on 
clinical  endpoints.  Some  principal  investiga- 
tors were  concerned  that  the  group  substi- 
tuting later  for  noncompliant  comparisons 
may  have  self  selected  differently  due  to  the 
reduced  scheduling  opportunity.  Since  opin- 
ions differed,  a  management  decision  was 
made  to  use  only  the  originally  invited  com- 
parisons for  inference. 

The  baseline  morbidity  report  had  13  pri- 
mary clinical  chapters  addressing:  general 
health,  neoplasia,  reproduction,  neurologi- 
cal status,  psychological  status,  hepatic 
function,  dermatological  findings,  cardiovas- 
cular conditions,  immunological  compe- 
tence, hematopoietic  status,  and  renal,  pul- 
monary, and  endocrine  functions.  More 
than  190  clinical  variables  were  tabulated. 
In  this  report  only  a  subset  of  these  varia- 
bles will  be  discussed.  The  variables  selected 
for  emphasis  in  this  report  were  chosen  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  corresponding  or 
related  evaluations  in  laboratory  or  other 
epidemiological  studies  related  to  dioxin  ef- 
fects. Thus,  this  report  reflects  on  the 
degree  to  which  AFHS  findings  are  compati- 
ble with  TCDD  toxic  effects  as  currently 
suggested  by  experiments  with  animals  and 
observations  in  humans.  Sample  sizes  may 
vary  in  adjusted  analyses  due  to  missing  co- 
variate  or  end-point  data.  In  all  analyses, 
the  phrase  "statistically  significant "  refers 
to  point  data.  In  all  analyses,  the  phrase 
"statistically  significant"  refers  to  a  point 
value  of  less  than  or  equal  to  0.05. 

The  fixed  sample  sizes  in  this  study 
impose  limits  on  its  ability  to  detect  small 
relative  risks  for  rare  diseases.  This  ability 
is  expressed  in  probabilistic  terms  using  the 
statistical  quantity  called  power,  which  is 
defined  as  the  probability  of  detecting  a 
group  difference  of  interest.  In  the  case  of 
dichotomous  response,  such  as  presence  or 
absence  of  disease,  groups  are  generally 
compared  with  relative  risk,  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  probability  of  disease  in  the  ex- 
posed group  to  the  probability  of  disease  in 
the  comparison  group.  A  relative  risk  of 
two,  for  example,  would  indicate  a  doubling 
of  the  disease  rate  in  the  exposed  group  rel- 
ative to  the  comparisons.  If  the  disease  inci- 
dence in  the  control  group  is  1/1000.  as  is 
typical  for  some  specific  cancers,  such  as 
bladder  cancer,  the  AFHS  would  require 
22,840  exposed  and  an  equal  number  of  com- 
parisons to  attain  a  power  of  80%  to  detect  a 
relative  risk  of  two.  assuming  two-sided  test- 
ing with  a  5%  significance  level.  In  fact,  the 
AFHS  is  unable  to  detect  relative  risks  less 
than  eight  in  diseases  with  a  comparison  in- 
cidence of  less  than  or  equal  to  1/1000. 
There  is  a  0.351  change  of  observing  no 
cases  at  all  of  a  rare  disease  of  incidence  1/ 
1000  in  a  group  of  1,045  subjects.  With  even 


rarer  diseases  of  incidence,  1/10,000,  there  is 
a  90%  probability  of  observing  no  cases  at 
all  in  agroup  of  1,045  subjects. 

This  study  does  have  good  power  to  detect 
small  relative  risks  for  diseases  having  an 
incidence  of  5/100  or  greater.  For  example, 
the  power  for  detecting  a  relative  risk  of  2, 
when  the  disease  rate  in  the  comparison 
population  is  5/100.  is  0.85.  based  on  only 
450  pairs  in  a  matched  pair  analysis.  In  the 
case  of  continuously  distributed  response 
variables,  such  as  blood  pressure  or  choles- 
terol, this  study  has  good  power  to  detect 
small  mean  shifts.  For  example,  the  proba- 
bility of  detecting  a  mean  shift  of  5%  in  a 
matched  pair  analysis  utilizing  only  450 
pairs  is  at  least  0.90.  assuming  equal  var- 
iances, two-sided  testing  and  an  0.05  signifi- 
cance level. 

The  power  of  the  mortality  component  of 
this  study  is  similarly  constrained.  The  mor- 
tality study  design  consists  of  all  1.247 
Ranch  Hands  and  up  to  5  matched  controls 
per  Ranch  Hand.  The  mortality  study  has  a 
power  of  0.85  to  detect  a  relative  risk  of  two 
for  causes  of  death,  such  as  heart  disease, 
having  incidence  1/100  in  the  comparison 
population.  The  corresponding  power  is  less 
than  0.25  for  causes  having  ain  incidence  of 
1/1000  in  the  control  population. 

This  study,  in  summary,  has  good  power 
for  detecting  relative  risks  on  the  order  of 
two  or  three  for  common  diseases  and 
causes  of  death  and  has  virtually  no  power 
for  detecting  relative  risks  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  for  rare  diseases.  It  does  have 
good  ix)wer  for  detecting  small  mean  shifts 
in  continuously  distributed  response  varia- 
bles. Bearing  these  study  power  constraints 
in  mind,  the  following  ten  areas  of  clinical 
morbidity  are  discussed. 

General  Health:  Weight  loss  has  been  fre- 
quently reported  as  a  consequence  of  suba- 
cute and  chronic  administration  of  TCDD  to 
animals.  McNulty*  noted  marked  weight 
loss  in  two  male  rhesus  monkeys  fed  diets 
containing  2  or  20  ppb  TCDD.  Horses  in- 
gesting TCDD-contaminated  waste  oil 
sprayed  on  arenas  in  Missouri  showed  sig- 
nificant weight  loss.^^  Chapman  and  Schil- 
ler' report  that  decreased  feed  consumption 
did  not  account  for  weight  loss  in  C57  mice 
given  dioxin  in  their  feed.  Seefeld  and  col- 
leagues" concludes  that  TCDD  affects  the 
weight  regulation  set-point  in  rats.  Weight 
loss  has  not  been  prominently  commented 
on  in  studies  of  human  exposure.  However. 
Oliver'  indicates  weight  loss  or  loss  of  appe- 
tite in  two  of  three  reported  cases. 

The  toxicological  literature  mentioned 
here  suggests  that  weight  changes  might  be 
anticipated  in  a  dioxin-exposed  group.  In 
the  AFHS.  body  fat  percent  was  calculated 
by  a  formula  that  uses  height  and  weight  as 
independent  variables.'"  No  statistically  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  distribution  of  es- 
timated body  fat  were  detected  between  the 
Ranch  Hand  and  comparison  group. 

The  sample  sizes  in  Table  3  (1.044  and 
771)  are  reduced  due  to  missing  data  for 
three  individuals.  A  chi-square  statistical 
test  using  these  data  indicated  no  statistical- 
ly significant  difference  between  the  distri- 
butions for  the  groups  (p  =  0.89).  DeUiled 
analyses  of  percent  body  fat.  adjusting  for 
age.  race,  and  (xx:upational  category,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  baseline  report,  and  these 
analyses  also  indicated  the  absence  of  a 
group  difference.  Also,  within  the  Ranch 
Hand  group  no  relationship  between  body 
fat  and  the  exposure  index  was  found. 

Neoplasia:  The  animal  toxicology  litera- 
ture portrays  dioxin  as  a  carcinogen,  a  co- 
carcarcinogen,  and  as  having  anti-carcino- 
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subcutaneous  administration  of  TCDD  to 
females. 2'  Lamb  and  colleagues"  showed 
that  exposure  of  male  mice  to  toxic  levels  of 
TCDD  with  subsequent  mating  did  not 
affect  sperm,  mating  frequency,  or  quality 
of  offspring. 

This  sampling  of  the  literature  should  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  re- 
productive changes  in  exposed  human  popu- 
lations. Hanify  and  colleagues"  have  re- 
ported an  association  of  aerial  spraying  of  2. 
4.  5-T  and  an  excess  of  talipes  in  New  Zea- 
land. Townsend  et  al.."  in  a  study  of  Dow 
chemical  workers'  wives,  found  no  statisti- 
cally significant  differences  in  fetal  wastage 
or  birth  defects.  The  Australian  govern- 
ments  study  of  birth  defects  in  Vietnam 
veterans  showed  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  rates  between  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  and  those  who  did  not.'» 
A  Centers  for  Disease  Control  study  (CDC) 
also  found  Vietnam  veterans  to  have  the 
same  overall  risk  for  fathering  abnormal 
offspring  as  nonveterans.  In  the  CDC  study 
some  specific  defects  were  associated  with 
higher  exposures,  but  interpretation  of  this 
finding  was  uncertain." 

Male  exposure  could  theoretically  lead  to 
unfavorable  reproductive  outcomes  by 
means  of  several  mechanisms:  (a)  mutated 
DNA  in  sperm,  (b)  abnormal  sperm  or  testic- 
ular function  due  to  biochemical  effects,  (c) 
transmission  of  TCDD  to  the  female  by 
spermatic  fluid,  and  (d)  transmission  of 
TCDD  to  the  female  by  contact  with  clothes 
or  other  objects. 

Conceptions  reported  by  study  partici- 
pants and  their  spouses  were  categorized  as 
miscarriages,  stillbirths,  induced  abortions, 
and  live  births. 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  log-linear 
models",  adjusting  for  the  factors  of  ma- 
ternal age  (<35.  ^35).  maternal  smoking 
(yes/no),  maternal  alcohol  use  (yes/no),  and 
paternal  age  ( <35.  S35).  The  four  statistical 
tesU  all  had  p  values  greater  than  or  equal 
to  0.76.  Exposure  analyses  showed  no  con- 
sistent pattern  with  exposure  level. 

Once  again,  in  this  larger  data  set,  an  in- 
crease in  reported  defects  in  noted.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Ranch  Hand  to  comparison  birth 
defect  odds  ratio  is  0.85  for  children  born 
prior  to  Vietnam,  while  the  post-Vietnam 
ratio  is  1.39.  A  statistical  analysis  of  the 
complete  data  set  suggests  that  the  birth 
defect  severity  pattern  by  group  relation- 
ship changes  with  time  (p  =  0.07).  Visual  in- 
spection of  these  data  suggests  that  this 
nearly  significant  change  may  be  due  to  a 
relatively  large  number  (26)  of  post-Vietnam 
Ranch  Hand  children  reported  as  having 
limited  birth  defecte:  the  Ranch  Hand  to 
comparison  odds  ratio  in  this  category  is 
2.16.  However,  an  excess  of  severe  defects  is 
also  seen  by  visual  inspection.  A  separate 
analysis  on  data  for  defective  children  only 
(with  the  reported  non-defective  children 
removed)  suggesU  that  the  group  by  severi- 
ty relationship  does  not  change  with  time 
(p=0.15)  and  that  the  severity  pattern  does 
not  change  with  group  (p=0.78).  The  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  complete  data  set  is 
more  powerful  than  these  last  two  analyses 
since  the  latter  analyses  use  only  the  305  re- 
portedly defective  children,  which  consti- 
tutes only  6.3%  of  the  total  data  set. 

In  the  AFHS  first  morbidity  report,  it  was 
asserted  that  minor  skin  lesions  accounted 
for  the  reported  birth  defects  excess.  That 
analysis  was  incomplete,  and  we  are  no 
longer  confident  in  that  inference.  Also  in 
the  AFHS  first  morbidity  report,  it  was 
properly  suggested  that  differential  report- 
ing of  birth  defects  could  be  responsible  for 


the  apparent  excess.  A  preliminary  analysis 
of  medical  records  of  children  reported  ab- 
normal, has  indicated  that  overreporting  of 
defects  may  not  account  for  the  excess; 
however,  intensive  work  is  in  progress  ad- 
dressing both  differential  over-  and  underre- 
porting. 

Exposure  index  analysis  of  the  birth 
defect  data  yields  inconsistent  findings  that 
are  not  interpretable  as  a  herbicide  effect. 

The  finding  of  increased  birth  defects  as 
reported  by  study  participants,  their  wives, 
and  partners  is  under  further  investigation 
by  review  of  birth  certificates  and  medical 
records  of  all  5,663  children  to  verify  both 
positive  and  negative  responses. 

Neurological  Findings:  A  variety  of  neuro- 
logical symptoms  have  been  described  fol- 
lowing industrial  accidents  involving  TCDD 
including  headaches,  asthenia,  sleep  dis- 
turbances, irritability,  and  confusion.  Pe- 
ripheral polyneuropathy  is  a  specific  neuro- 
logical condition  that  has  also  been  linked 
to  acute  dioxin  exposure,  and  is  a  condition 
that  is  amenable  to  direct  clinical  measure- 
ment.*' Elovaara  and  colleagues*'  found 
that  acid  proteinase  activity  was  increased 
in  the  brains  of  Wistar  rats  after  TCDD 
treatment.  Acid  proteinase  is  a  lysosomal 
erusyme  responsible  for  protein  destruction 
in  the  mammalian  brain,  and  may  play  a 
role  in  degenerative  diseases  and  intoxica- 
tions. 

In  the  AFHS.  neurological  examination  of 
the  twelve  cranial  nerves  revealed  no  statis- 
tically significant  group  differences.  Assess- 
ment of  peripheral  nerve  status  included 
sensitivity  to  touch,  vibration,  and  test  of 
the  pateUar,  achilles,  and  biceps  reflexes. 
Again,  no  statistically  significant  group  dif- 
ferentials were  observed. 

Psychological  Assessment  Working  with 
rats,  Creso  et  al.^"  have  noted  that  TCDD 
provokes  irritability,  aggressiveness,  and 
restlessness.  They  found  by  in  vitro  studies 
that  TCDD  directly  stimulates  the  striatal 
and  hypothalamic  adenylate  cyclase  of  rat. 
Oliver  »  reports  that  two  of  three  TCDD-ex- 
posed  individuals  studied  expressed  the 
symptom  of  excessive  fatigue,  and  one  com- 
municated loss  of  ability  to  concentrate. 
Bauer  et  al."  studied  nine  workers  with 
chloracne  and  noted  fatigue  and  apathy  al- 
ternating with  anger  and  irritability.  Ror- 
schach tests  showed  a  weakened  emotional 
reaction,  slowed  thought  processes,  and  per- 
severation. Poland  and  Smith  "  observed  in- 
creased values  on  the  MMPl  mania  scale  in 
the  group  of  workers  with  chloracne  when 
compared  to  two  groups  with  less  severe 
ftcnc 

The  AFHS  disclosed  several  group  differ- 
ences in  psychological  testing.  Indices  devel- 
oped from  the  questionnaire  relating  to  fa- 
tigue, anger,  mental  erosion,  anxiety,  isola- 
tion, and  depression  all  showed  Ranch 
Hands  to  be  statistically  significantly  less 
well  than  comparisons.  The  Cornell  index 
results  paralleled  the  questionnaire  indices; 
however,  no  increase  in  Ranch  Hand  depres- 
sion was  seen.  Education  strongly  related  to 
results  of  all  psychological  testing  with 
group  differences  tending  to  be  most  promi- 
nent in  high-school-only  educated  individ- 
uals rather  than  college  educated.  For  ex- 
ample, the  MMPI  among  high-school-only 
educated  individuals  showed  statistically 
significantly  higher  hypochondria,  mania, 
and  social  introversion  scores  among  Ranch 
Hands.  The  MMPI  among  college-educated 
participants  showed  only  higher  social 
introversion  among  Ranch  Hands.  In  inter- 
preting these  data  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  very  high  association  be- 
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tween  being  college  educated  and  having  of- 
ficer status.  None  of  these  data  had  been  ad- 
justed for  the  potentially  confounding  vari- 
able of  combat  stress.  This  area  was  pursued 
during  the  1985  follow-up  examination. 
Tests  aiming  at  neuromuscular  and  intellec- 
tual functioning  (WAIS  and  Halsted- 
Reitan)  showed  no  group  differences,  and 
no  consistent  patterns  emerged  from  any 
analyses  using  the  exposure  index. 

Thirty-six  of  1.045  Ranch  Handers  (3.4%) 
and  16  of  773  comparisons  (2.1%)  reported 
psychological  illness  (psychosis,  alcohol  de- 
pendence, anxiety,  or  other  neurosis).  This 
group  difference  is  not  statisticsdly  signifi- 
csuit. 

Hepatic  Examination:  Dioxin  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  occurrence  of  hepatotoxi- 
city.  Proliferation  of  the  smooth  endoplas- 
mic reticulum,  distortion  of  liver  architec- 
ture, and  increase  in  liver  weight  relative  to 
body  weight  have  been  seen  in  rats  and 
mice.  Changes  in  serum  enzymes  have  been 
observed,  but  not  with  consistency.  Por- 
phyria has  been  observed  after  chronic 
d(}sing.  A  sampling  of  an  extensive  litera- 
ture is  given  next.  Weber  et  al.''  observed 
rats  over  a  32-week  period  following  a  single 
intraperitoneal  dose  (20  ug/kg)  of  TCDD. 
Centrolobular  necrosis,  mitochondrial  le- 
sions, smooth  endoplasmic  reticulum  in- 
crease, and  hepatic  regeneration  were  seen. 
The  abnormalities  began  to  regress  16  weeks 
after  exposure.  Similar  findings  in  rats  have 
also  been  reported  by  King  and  Roesler.'< 
Gupta  and  colleagues  "  orally  administered 
single,  daily,  and  weekly  doses  of  TCDD  to 
rats,  guinea  pigs,  and  mice.  Severe  liver  le- 
sions were  only  seen  in  the  rat  indicating 
species  variation.  Kociba  et  al."  noted  ele- 
vated liver  enzyme  levels  in  rats  fed  diets 
with  TCDD  for  two  years.  Porphyria  cu- 
tanea tarda  has  occurred  in  workers  exposed 
to  TCDD,"  and  porphyria  has  been  ob- 
served in  rats. ' ' 

Sweeney  and  colleagues  "  have  performed 
work  that  shows  a  synergism  between  the 
effects  of  TCDD  and  systemic  iron.  Iron  de- 
ficiency was  seen  to  prevent  TCDD-induced 
porphyria  in  mice.  In  iron-deficient  animals, 
TCDD  was  not  able  to  decrease  uridine  de- 
carboxylase levels.  Iron  deficiency  protected 
mice  against  skin  damage  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  hepatic  architecture  seen  with 
TCDD.  Mixed  function  oxygenase  activity 
was  induced  by  TCDD  in  iron-deficient  ani- 
mals to  a  lesser  degree  than  in  non-deficient 
animals,  but  this  difference  was  not  signifi- 
cant. Sinclair  and  Granick '"  had  earlier 
seen  that  iron  was  needed  for  uroporphyrin 
formation  induced  by  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons. Smith  et  al."  noted  an  increase  in  he- 
patic iron  content  3  weeks  after  a  75  ug/kg 
oral  dose  of  TCDD  to  C57BL/10  and  DBA/2 
mice.  Increased  intestinal  uptake  of  iron  has 
been  observed  in  mice  and  rats  after  TDCC 
exposure.*" 

In  the  AFHS,  nine  biochemical  determina- 
tions of  liver  function  were  made:  SGOT, 
SGPT,  GGTP,  alkaline  phosphatase 
(Alk.Phos.).  total  bilirubin  (T.Bili).  direct 
bilirubin  (D.Bili),  lactic  acid  dehydrogenase 
(LDH).  cholesterol  (Choi),  and  triglycerides 
(Trig).  In  the  analyses  of  these  nine  varia- 
bles, statistical  adjustments  were  made  for 
four  covariates:  current  alcohol  ingestion 
(self-reported  in  drinks  per  day),  self-report- 
ed days  of  exposure  to  non-herbicide  indus- 
trial chemicals,  self-reported  days  of  expo- 
sure to  degreasing  chemicals,  and  presence 
or  absence  of  antibody  to  hepatitis  B  sur- 
face antigen  (anti-HBsAg). 

Table  10  provides  unadjusted  and  adjust- 
ed means  and  ptercent  abnormality  by  group 


for  the  nine  hepatic-related  variables.  The 
standard  age-adjusted  criteria  for  abnormal 
laboratory  values  were  used  throughout.  No 
obvious  group  differences  are  apparent  in 
these  data.  However,  the  statistical  model- 
ing of  the  dependent  variables  with  the  co- 
variables  showed  three  group  differences. 
The  Ranch  Hand  SGOT-alcohol  regression 
slope  is  0.0178  base-10  logarithmic  units  per 
drink  per  day  while  the  comparison  slope  is 
0.0113.  These  slopes  mean  that  among  study 
participants  who  report  one  drink  per  day. 
Ranch  Hand  SCK5T  levels  are  1.5%  higher 
than  comparison  levels.  Among  study  par- 
ticipants who  had  four  drinks  per  day. 
Ranch  Hands  have  SGOT  levels  6.8% 
higher  than  comparisons. 

LDH-alcohol  slopes  were  0.0041  logarith- 
mic units  per  drink  per  day  in  the  Ranch 
Hand  cohort  and  -0.0008  in  the  comparison 
group  (p =0.011).  The  LUH-degreasing 
chemical  slopes  were  0.000005  and 
-0.0000008  logarithmic  units  per  day  de- 
greasing  chemical  exposure  in  the  Ranch 
Hand  and  comparison  groups  respectively 
(p  =  0.037). 

Twenty-four-hour  urine  collections  were 
obtained  for  620  Ranch  Hands  and  439  com- 
parisons; uroporphyrins,  coproporphyrins, 
and  d-aminolevulinic  acid  were  determined. 

No  statistically  significant  differences  are 
obvious  in  these  data.  Detailed  statistical 
analyses  were  done,  simultaneously  adjust- 
ing for  six  covariates:  current  alcohol  use. 
blood  urinary  nitrogen,  creatinine  clearance, 
days  of  exposure  to  industrial  chemicals, 
days  of  exposure  to  degreasing  chemicals, 
and  presence/absence  of  antibody  to  hepati- 
tis B  surface  antigen.  A  generalized  linear 
model  analysis  was  done  for  each  of  the 
three  compounds  with  all  six  covariates  ex- 
amined simultaneously.  The  coproporphy- 
rin-alcohol  slope  was  -(-0.013  logarithmic 
units  per  drink  p>er  day  in  the  Ranch  Hand 
group  and  -0.008  logarithmic  units  per  drink 
per  day  in  the  comparison  group  (p=0.045). 
No  other  group  differences  were  statistically 
significant.  The  clinical  relevance  of  these 
differences  in  slope  is  unclear. 

Sixteen  of  1.027  Ranch  Handers  (1.56%) 
were  diagnosed  as  having  hepatomegaly  at 
physical  examination  while  six  of  769  com- 
parisons (0.78%)  had  that  finding  (p=0.138). 
Thirteen  of  1.032  Ranch  Handers  had  a 
verified  medical  history  of  liver  disorder 
other  than  hepatitis,  jaundice,  or  cirrhosis 
verified  by  medical  record  while  two  of  773 
comparisons  had  the  same  (p =0.004). 

Throughout  the  hepatic  analyses  no  vari- 
able showed  a  meaningful  relationship  with 
the  herbicide  exposure  index.  In  all  the 
above  analyses  no  adjustments  for  iron  me- 
tabolism were  made. 

Dermatological  Finding:  TCDD  is  known 
to  cause  chloracne.  Chloracne  is  an  acnei- 
form  lesion  which  tends  to  predominate  in 
the  areas  of  the  face  around  the  eyes,  tem- 
ples, and  ears.  Chloracne  has  been  frequent- 
ly seen  in  humans  who  have  contacted 
TCDD  in  the  context  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. In  one  study  the  chloracne  resolved 
within  1  year  for  the  most  part  with  no  scar- 
ring. *'  Chloracne  has  been  noted  by  many 
investigators  years  after  exposure  and  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  persistent  effect  of 
dioxin  exposure.  Bovey  and  Young**  con- 
clude that  "the  presence  of  active  chloracne 
months  to  years  after  exposure  does  not 
necessarily  mean  continuing  exposure." 

CardiovasctUar  System:  TCDD  causes  a 
rapid,  dose-dependent  elevation  of  lipofus- 
cin  in  the  hearts  of  female  Fischer  344  rats. 
The  authors  of  the  research  suggest  that 
TCDD  toxicity  may  be  associated  writh  radi- 


cal-induced lipid  peroxidation.*'  Kociba  and 
colleagues  ■  *  saw  an  incidence  of  arteritis  in 
rats.  In  1958.  Schmittle  and  colleagues  **  re- 
ported hydropericardium  in  pultry  follow- 
ing ingestion  of  feeds  contaminated  with  in- 
dustrial chemicals.  In  1969  a  dioxin  was 
shown  to  be  the  hydropericardium-produc- 
ing  factor  in  poultry.*'  Jirasek  and  col- 
leagues *'  report  that  a  57-year-old  male 
with  chloracne  developed  unusually  severe 
atherosclerosis  and  subsequently  died. 
Moses  and  colleagues  *''  found  that  17  of  116 
workers  with  chloracne  reported  myocardial 
infraction  (14.7%)  while  7  of  85  (8.2%)  with- 
out chloracne  reported  the  same  (p>0.10). 
Zack  and  Suskind  *■  observed  no  excess  in 
circulatory  system  deaths  comparing  events 
in  Monsanto  Company  workers  to  standard 
U.S.  population  rates. 

In  the  AFHS  no  statistically  significant 
group  differences  were  observed  with  re- 
spect to  measurements  of  systolic  and  dia- 
stolic blood  pressures.  Also,  the  groups  were 
not  statistically  significantly  different  with 
respect  to  numbers  of  abnormal  electrocar- 
diograms. Abnormal  funduscopic  findings 
were  not  associated  with  group  membership 
nor  was  the  occurrence  of  carotid  bruits. 
During  the  physical  examination,  10  periph- 
eral pluses  were  examined:  the  radial,  femo- 
ral, popliteal,  dorsalis  pedis,  and  posterior 
tibial  pulses.  One  or  more  pulses  in  this  set 
of  pulses  were  found  to  be  abnormal  in 
12.8%  (106/829)  of  the  non-black  Ranch 
Hands,  while  9.4%  (56/596)  were  found  ab- 
normal in  the  comparison  group  (p=0.05). 
The  group  difference  was  not  statistically 
significant  in  the  data  set  on  Black  study 
participants,  but  this  may  only  reflect 
smaller  numbers.  Peripheral  pulse  abnor- 
malities tended  to  aggregate  in  older  indi- 
viduals (S40  years)  who  smoked  (>10  pack 
years).  The  participants  were  allowed  to 
smoke  prior  to  the  examination  of  the 
pulses,  and  more  Ranch  Hands  smoked  at 
the  time  of  the  examination  than  did  com- 
parisons (45.7%  versus  40.5%.  p  =  0.03). 

Immunological  Effects:  Clark  and  col- 
leagues *'  describe  thymic  atrophy  as  a  con- 
sistent observation  in  all  animal  specimens 
following  TCDD  exposure.  They  also  ob- 
served reduced  delayed  hypersensitivity  re- 
actions assessed  by  ear  swelling  following 
oxazalone  swensitization  in  6-  to  8-week-old 
mice.  Cytotoxic  T  cell  lymphocyte  genera- 
tion was  impaired  by  low  doses  (0.004  hB/^B) 
of  TCDD.  Following  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments, the  authors  suggest  that  TCDD  may 
acutely  decrease  cytotoxic  T  lymphocyte 
generation  by  promoting  the  generation  of 
suppressor  T  cells.  In  parallel  results,  Mon- 
tovani  and  colleagues  ^°  observed  decreased 
numbers  of  peritoneal  macrophages  and 
splenocytes  in  TCDD-treated  6-  to  8-week- 
old  mice,  while  cytotoxic  capability  per  unit 
number  of  cells  was  not  affected.  Van 
Logten  and  colleagues » '  conclude  that  the 
atrophy  of  the  thymus  observed  following 
TCDD  administration  in  rats  is  not  mediat- 
ed by  the  adrenal  or  pituitary  glands.  Clark 
and  colleagues "  state  that  the  immuno- 
toxic  effecU  of  TCDD  in  C57B/6  and  DBA/ 
2  mice  occur  at  dose  levels  below  those 
needed  to  induce  nepatic  mixed  function-ox- 
idase  enzymes. 

In  the  AFHS.  immunological  status  was 
assessed  in  592  participants  by  (1)  the  enu- 
meration of  T-lymphocytes.  T-lymphocyte 
subsets,  and  B-lymphocytes  using  mono- 
clonal surface  marker  analysis,  and  by  (2) 
the  assessment  of  lymphocjrte  ability  to  re- 
spond to  selected  antigen  or  mitogen  stim- 
uli. 
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ed a  relative  mortality  rate  of  0.96  with  95% 
confidence  interval  from  0.7  to  1.3.  Engi- 
neers exhibited  a  relative  mortality  rate  of 
2.5  (confidence  interval  1.4  to  4.0);  armour 
and  artillery,  1.06  (confidence  interval  0.7  to 
1.7):  veterans  with  minor  field  presence,  1.5 
(confidence  interval  0.9  to  2.6);  and  non- 
field  corps,  1.01  (confidence  interval  0.7  to 
1.5).  Thus,  only  the  engineers  exhibited  a 
statistically  significant  difference  (p=0.001), 
and  that  difference  involved  increased  Viet- 
nam veteran  mortality. 

In  the  AFHS,  cumulative  mortality  as  of 
31  E>ecember  1984  displays  no  statistically 
significant  overall  Ranch  Hand-comparison 
differences.  Further  study  of  these  morUli- 
ty  data  discloses  complex  patterns  with  date 
of  birth  (which  is  related  to  date  of  service 
in  Vietnam)  and  date  of  death. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  report,  eleven  clinical  areas  have 
been  emphasized  based  on  a  clinical  toxico- 
logical  profile  developed  from  the  literature 
concerning  animal  and  human  responses  to 
dioxin  and  availability  of  data  in  the  AFHS. 
Table  19  lists  the  general  toxicological  ef- 
fects anticipated  on  the  basis  of  the  litera- 
ture and  also  summarizes  Ranch  Hand  find- 
ings. The  toxicological  profile  we  have  de- 
veloped from  the  literature  certainly  has  an 
element  of  subjectivity  as  articles  were  se- 
lected and  interpreted  from  a  very  large  lit- 
erature. Similarly,  each  observation  in  the 
AFHS  can  be  challenged,  and  some  specific 
caveats  have  already  been  mentioned. 

At  this  time  one  cannot  ascribe  the  ob- 
served group  differences  to  an  effect  of 
dioxin.  One  cannot  implicate  dioxin  for  at 
least  four  reasons:  (a)  the  exposure  index 
completely  failed  to  demonstrate  any  asso- 
ciation between  increased  exposure  and  in- 
creasing adverse  outcome;  (b)  the  full  clini- 
cal profile  for  dioxin  was  not  realized  with 
the  absence  of  chloracne  being  particularly 
noteworthy;  (c)  uninvestigated  confounding 
variables  remain  for  several  of  the  target 
clinical  endpoints,  and  resolution  of  these 
issues  may  alter  the  observed  group  differ- 
ences; and  (d)  the  effect  of  multiple  statisti- 
cal testing  is  not  well  defined. 

However,  the  AFHS  does  not  exonerate 
dioxin  as  a  causative  agent  of  these  group 
differences.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
three  reasons:  (a)  in  six  of  eleven  clinical 
variables,  statistically  significant  group  dif- 
ferences occurred,  and  in  five  of  these  six 
instances  the  group  differences  were  in  the 
direction  of  expected  dioxin  effects:  (b)  un- 
investigated confounding  variables  remain 
for  several  of  the  targeted  clinical  endpoints 
and  resolution  of  these  Issues  could  alter 
group  differences;  and  (c)  the  currently 
available  exposure  Index  Is  only  an  Indica- 
tion of  exposure  with  unknown  precision. 

The  overall  probability  of  obtaining  the 
AFHS  results  under  the  hypothesis  of  no 
group  difference  Is  not  known.  The  summa- 
ry In  Table  19  cannot  be  used  for  statistical 
Inference  at  this  time  because  the  table 
summarizes  the  results  of  hundreds  of  po- 
tentially correlated  tests  of  significance. 
Further  clarification  of  the  role  of  dioxin  In 
human  health  must  await  the  results  of  the 
follow-up  phases  of  the  AFHS  and  other  on- 
going epidemiologic  studies  of  dloxln-ex- 
posed  groups. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States. 
OmcE  OF  Technology  Assessment, 

Washington,  DC,  May  6,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washingtoru  DC. 

Dear  Alan:  Enclosed  Is  the  review  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  requested  in  your 
letter  of  March  30,  1988,  of  the  report  enti- 
tled "United  States  Air  Force  Personnel  and 
Exposure  to  Herbicide  Orange"  (referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  "Report").  The  Report 
takes  a  second  look  at  data  presented  by  the 
Air  Force  in  its  1984  report  of  the  first  mor- 
bidity results  from  the  Air  Force  Health 
Study  (AFHS). 

According  to  OTA  staff  who  reviewed  the 
study,  and  contrary  to  Dr.  Albanese's  Intro- 
duction, the  Report  does  not  diverge  greatly 
from  the  original  Air  Force  Interpretation, 
and  no  new  findings  emerge  from  It.  Dr.  Al- 
banese has  not  taken  Issue  with  the  original 
analyses,  except  In  the  case  of  cancers.  His 
analysis,  however.  In  our  opinion,  is  not 
more  appropriate  than  the  original  one  per- 
formed by  the  Air  Force.  While  this  ap- 
proach Is  not  wrong.  It  does  not  add  Infor- 
mation. 

The  main  concern  expressed  by  Albanese 
Is  that  the  1984  findings  not  be  taken  as 
proof  that  Agent  Orange  Is  not  affecting 
the  health  of  the  Ranch  Hands.  To  support 
his  concern,  he  cites  animal  studies  and 
other  epidemiologic  studies,  and  highlights 
selected  AFHS  findings  In  which  significant 
differences  between  Ranch  Hands  and  com- 
parisons were  found.  Dr.  Albanese  also  com- 
ments on  the  weakness  of  the  Agent  Orange 
exposure  estimates  used.  The  method  Al- 
banese used  In  putting  together  his  observa- 
tion does  not  represent  a  particular  study 
design.  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  phrase,  and 


it  Is  not  subject  to  a  formal  Independent 
quantitative  analysis. 

The  major  areas  In  which  Albanese  noted 
evidence  which  he  judged  to  support  an 
effect  of  Agent  Orange  are  commented  on 
in  the  enclosed  Staff  Paper,  and  correspond- 
ing Information  In  those  subject  areas  from 
the  AFHS  second  examination  (published  in 
1987)  Is  added. 

The  Report  by  Dr.  Albanese  does  not  call 
Into  question  any  of  the  findings  reported 
directly  by  the  Air  Force  study  team  In 
their  original  reports.  Albanese  does  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  study  results 
cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  Agent  Orange 
Is  not  harmful,  or  that  the  Ranch  Hands  are 
entirely  free  of  any  effects.  The  AFHS  is 
limited  by  Its  size  and  by  the  relative  young 
age  of  the  participants. 

Other  than  continuing  to  study  this 
group,  as  Is  planned,  and  to  use  new  tech- 
nology to  determine  dioxin  body  burdens, 
the  relnterpretatlon  does  not  suggest  new 
directions  for  AFHS. 

I  hope  this  OTA  review  is  helpful  to  you. 
If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me,  or  Hellen  Gelband  in 
the  OTA  Health  Program  (8-6590),  who  was 
responsible  for  this  review. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Gibbons. 

OTA  Review  of:  "United  States  Air  Force 
Personnel   and   Exposure  to   Herbicide 
Orange"  Richard  A.  Albanese,  M.D.,  Feb- 
ruary 1988  iUSAFSAM-TR-88-3) 
This  review  was  prepared  In  response  to  a 
March  30.  1988,  letter  from  the  Chairmen 
and    Ranking    Minority    Members    of    the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, asking  that  OTA  provide  comments 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  this  report. 

The  relnterpretatlon  of  results  of  the  first 
Air  Force  Health  Study  morbidity  report 
(AFHS),'  by  Richard  A.  Albanese.  M.D., 
does  not  diverge  greatly  from  the  original 
Air  Force  interpretation,  and  no  new  find- 
ings emerge  from  It.  Albanese  has  not  taken 
Issue  with  the  method  of  the  analyses 
(except  in  the  case  of  cancers,  discussed 
below),  nor  with  the  analytic  results.  The 
main  concern  expressed  by  Albanese  is  that 
the  1984  findings  not  be  taken  as  proof  that 
Agent  Orange  has  not  affected  or  will  not  in 
the  future  affect  the  health  of  Ranch 
Hands.  To  support  his  concerns,  he  cites 
animal  studies  and  other  epidemiologic 
studies,  and  highlights  selected  AFHS  find- 
ings In  which  significant  differences  be- 
tween Ranch  Hands  and  comparisons  were 
found.  Dr.  Albanese  also  comments  on  the 
Agent  Orange  exposure  estimates  used.  This 
relnterpretatlon  does  not  have  a  particular 
study  design.  In  the  usual  sense  of  the 
phrase,  and  It  Is  not  subject  to  a  formal  in- 
dependent quantitative  analysis. 

The  major  areas  In  which  Albanese  noted 
evidence  which  he  judged  to  support  an 
effect  of  Agent  Orange  (In  his  summary 
table  19)  are  commented  on  below,  and  cor- 
responding information  In  those  subject 
areas    from    the    second    examination  *    Is 


'  Lathrop.  CJeorge  D..  Wolfe.  William  H..  Alban- 
ese. Richard  A.,  and  Moynahan.  Patricia  M..  "Air 
Force  Health  Study  (Project  Ranch  Hand  II):  An 
Epidemiologic  Investigation  of  Health  Effects  In 
Air  Force  Personnel  Following  Exposure  to  Herbi- 
cides." Baseline  Morbidity  Results.  24  February 
1984. 

» Lathrop.  George  D..  Wolfe.  William  H..  and  co- 
authors. "Air  Force  Health  Study:  An  Epidemiolog- 
ic Investigation  of  Health  Effects  in  Air  Force  Per- 
sonnel Following  Exposure  to  Herbicides."  First 
Followup  Examination  Results.  October  1987. 
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35         33 

13         12 
1         10 

1,045 

10        1.3 

in 

The  corresponding  numbers  from  all 
interviewed  Ranch  Hands  and  original  com- 
parisons are  the  following: 

TABLE  2 


(>IM(I 

Skin  canct) 
Number    Percent 

Syslemc  cancer 
NuniDer    Percent 

Total 

Ranch  hand     _   .... 

35         3.0 

■  14         11 
10         10 

1,174 

ComparKofl 

15         16 

956 

I  One  ol  these  men  died  tietvwen  intervie*  and  eiaminalion 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  these  two 
tables  suggests  that  a  self -selection  bias  may 
have  been  operating,  whereby  Ranch 
Handers  who  had  cancer  (and  potentially 
other  conditions)  were  more  likely  to  com- 
plete the  examination  than  were  compari- 
sons. This  type  of  self-selection  is  not  illogi- 
cal, if  Ranch  Handers  believe  that  Agent 
Orange  may  have  been  responsible  for  their 
cancers,  and  are  more  motivated  to  partici- 
pate in  a  study  that  might  shed  light  on 
that  relationship. 

Based  on  the  figures  in  Table  1  above.  Al- 
banese reported  a  statistically  significant 
relative  risk  of  1.97  for  all  cancers  combined. 
The  data  in  the  second  table  above  yield  a 
relative  risk  of  1.6,  which  is  not  significant. 
A  relative  risk  of  1.9  for  skin  cancer  is  still 
statistically  significant.  If  there  really  is  a 
self-selection  bias  operating  here,  however, 
it  could  extend  back  to  those  agreeing  to 
the  interview  in  the  first  instance.  If  it  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  associated  with  agreeing 
to  the  examination,  it  might  mean  that  the 
Ranch  Hands  with  cancer  would  be  more 
likely  to  participate  than  comparisons  with 
cancer.  The  excess  skin  cancer  finding 
should  certainly  not  be  ignored,  but  it 
should  not  be  overinterpreted  either,  and 
these  possible  biases  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

According  to  the  1987  report,  incidence  of 
skin  and  systemic  cancers  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  first  and  second  morbidity 
surveys  was  not  significantly  different  be- 
tween Ranch  Hands  and  comparisons.  Look- 
ing at  the  entire  foUowup  period  (combining 
initial  incidence  with  interval  incidence), 
there  was  again  no  significant  difference  in 
an  "unadjusted"  analysis.  However,  when 
the  analysis  was  adjusted  for  varying  distri- 
butions of  characteristics  known  to  affect 
the  incidence  of  the  predominant  form  of 
skin  cancer— skin  color,  reactivity  to  the 
sun.  occupation,  latitude  of  residence— there 
was  a  significant  excess  among  the  Ranch 
Hands  (relative  risk  of  1.56)  not  explainable 
by  other  known  factors. 

BIRTH  DEFECTS 

A  significant  excess  of  birth  defects  re- 
ported by  Ranch  Hand  parents  is  given  con- 
siderable attention  by  the  1984  report  and 
by  Albanese.  The  Air  Force  has  not  dis- 
missed this  finding  and  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  obtaining  birth  records  for  all  births  to 
all  study  participants.  The  analysis  based  on 
actual  records  (rather  than  parents'  re- 
ports) will  allow  complete  exploration  of 
this  important  area.  Dr.  Albanese's  concern 
is  well  taken,  and  the  action  by  the  Air 
Force  is  a  comprehensive  one. 


Albanese  bases  his  report  of  significant 
adverse  psychological  findings  on  responses 
to  questionnaires  showing  the  Ranch  Hands 
to  be  less  well  on  the  following  indices:  fa- 
tigue, anger,  mental  erosion,  anxiety,  isola- 
tion, and  depression.  The  depression  finding 
was  not  corroborated  by  responses  to  a  test 
administered  during  the  physical  examina- 
tion. In  one  case,  an  index  of  denial,  the 
comparisons  were  less  well,  but  this  is  not 
reported  by  Albanese,  which  seems  arbi- 
trary. The  1987  data  show  fewer  differences, 
and  the  differences  are  split  more  evenly 
with  respect  to  which  group  has  the  more 
favorable  measurement.  On  the  one  specific 
measure  designed  to  detect  possible  organic 
causes  for  psychological  effects,  no  differ- 
ences between  Ranch  Hands  and  compari- 
sons were  found.  There  were  also  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  frequency  of  actual 
psychologic  pathology,  i.e.,  in  the  number  of 
diagnosed  cases  of  mental  disorder.  A  rea- 
nalysis  of  these  data  using  the  blood  dioxin 
levels  as  surrogates  for  exposure  may  prove 
useful  in  determining  whether  such  an 
effect  exists. 

HEPATIC  EXAMINATION 

Differences  between  Ranch  Hand  and 
comparisons  in  certain  laboratory  measure- 
ments were  noted  by  the  1984  report  and  by 
Albanese.  Albanese  also  points  to  a  highly 
significant  difference  in  the  number  of  liver 
disorders  other  than  hepatitis,  jaundice,  or 
cirrhosis  reported  by  participants  and  veri- 
fied in  their  medical  records.  Of  the  13  re- 
ported in  Ranch  Hands.  10  were  of  an  un- 
specified nature,  making  this  an  uninterpre- 
table  finding. 

At  the  second  examination,  some  shifts 
had  taken  place,  and  the  1987  report  states 
that,  of  the  measures  in  which  there  were 
significant  differences,  about  half  tended  to 
favor  the  Ranch  Hands  and  half  the  com- 
parisons. 

CARDIOVASCULAR  SYSTEM 

The  significant  finding  in  this  area  was 
poorer  peripheral  pulses  among  some 
Ranch  Hands.  This  finding  was  no  longer 
significant  by  1987.  The  researchers  suggest 
that,  in  part,  the  lack  of  a  difference  in  the 
later  examination  may  be  due  to  the  partici- 
pants being  asked  not  to  smoke  before  the 
examination,  because  smoking  directly  af- 
fects the  vascular  system.  This  had  not  been 
the  practice  during  the  first  examination. 

ENDOCRINOLOGIC  EFFECTS 

Differences  between  the  two  groups  in 
several  laboratory  measures  were  noted  by 
Albanese  and  the  1984  report.  By  the  second 
examination,  at  least  some  of  these  differ- 
ences had  disappeared,  and  overall,  the 
Ranch  Hands  and  the  comparisons  differed 
on  a  number  of  measures,  some  in  which 
the  Ranch  Hands  fared  better,  and  some  in 
which  the  comparisons  fared  better. 

CONCLUSION 

The  report  by  Dr.  Albanese  does  not  call 
into  question  any  of  the  findings  reported 
directly  by  the  Air  Force  study  team  in 
their  original  reports.  Albanese  does  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  study  results 
cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  Agent  Orange 
is  not  harmful,  or  that  the  Ranch  Hands  are 
entirely  free  of  any  effects.  The  study  is 
limited  by  its  size  and  by  the  relatively 
young  age  of  the  participants.  Other  than 
continuing  to  study  this  group,  as  is 
planned,  and  to  use  new  technology  to  de- 
termine dioxin  body  burdens,  the  reinter- 
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pretation  does  not  suggest  interventions  of 
any  kind  or  new  directions  for  AFHS. 

Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services, 
PuBUC  Health  Service,  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control 

memorandum 

Date:  April  18,  1988. 

From:  Director,  Center  for  Environmental 

Health  and  Injury  Control. 
Subject:  Review  of  USAF  Technical  Report. 
To:    Ron    Hart,    Ph.D..    Chairman,    Agent 
Orange  Working  Group  Science  Panel. 

This  paper  appears  to  be  intended  as  an 
expansion  of  the  discussion  section  of  the 
1984  Ranch  Hand  "baseline"  morbidity 
report.  It  focuses  on  11  selected  areas  of 
morbidity  and  on  the  fact  that  the  herbicide 
exposure  index  used  in  that  report  was 
probably  quite  imprecise. 

The  Ranch  Hand  study  staff  now  readily 
concede  that  their  original  herbicide  expo- 
sure index  was  of  unknown  validity,  and 
they  are  now  working  with  the  CDC  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Laboratory  Division  in 
obtaining  serum  TCDD  levels  for  use  as 
their  criterion  of  exposure.  Part  of  Alban- 
ese's critique  has,  therefore,  become  moot. 

The  11  areas  of  morbidity  selected  for  dis- 
cussion were  chosen  by  Albanese  because  of 
biological  plausibility  (a  review  of  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  each  of  these  areas).  Five  of 
these  11  areas  were  identified  by  Albanese 
as  having  definite  statistical  differences  be- 
tween the  Ranch  Hand  and  the  comparison 
group,  with  more  pathology  being  shown  in 
the  Ranch  Hand  group  in  every  one  of  the  5. 
His  main  point  is  that  the  consistent  direc- 
tion of  the  differences  is  an  important  fea- 
ture. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  five  areas 
with  higher  prevalence  of  abnormality 
among  the  Ranch  Hand  group: 

1.  iVeopJosio. —There  appears  to  be  a  medi- 
cal-record validated  small  excess  of  skin  can- 
cers among  the  Ranch  Handers.  all  of  whom 
served  for  extended  periods  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  not  told  anything  about  the 
amount  of  duty  time  in  the  tropics  among 
the  comparison  group,  nor  of  postwar  resi- 
dence in  southerly  latitudes  in  either  group. 
The  1987  Ranch  Hand  follow-up  results, 
when  adjusted  for  lifetime  latitude  of  resi- 
dence, show  no  difference  in  skin  cancers. 

2.  Birth  defects.— There  is  an  excess  of 
birth  defects  reported  by  Ranch  Hand  par- 
ents, and  Albanese  notes  that  "intensive 
work  is  in  progress  [seeking  medical  confir- 
mation of  the  defects],  addressing  both  dif- 
ferential over-  and  underreporting."  The 
Ranch  Hand  1987  follow-up  does  not  cover 
this  activity,  and  the  VES  has  found  evi- 
dence of  greater  underreporting  by  non- 
Vietnam  fathers,  thus  creating  the  'excess  " 
of  reported  birth  defects  in  the  Vietnam 
group.  When  birth  records  were  retrieved 
and  used  as  the  basis  for  'blind"  computa- 
tion of  rates,  the  group  differences  disap- 
peared. 

3.  Psychological— Ko  psychological  group 
differences  were  found  in  the  1987  Ranch 
Hand  follow-up.  The  VES  has  found  a  pat- 
tern of  excess  anxiety,  depression,  and  alco- 
hol abuse  or  dependency  in  the  Vietnam 
group,  along  with  evidence  of  other  stress- 
related  symptoms.  This  is  not  surprising, 
given  the  nature  of  the  Vietnam  experience 
for  ground  troops. 

4.  Hepatoxicity.— The  listing  of  liver-relat- 
ed variables  (Table  10)  provides  no  evidence 
of  significant  group  differences,  and  in  7  of 
the  9  tests  shown  the  comparison  group  has 
a  higher  percentage  of  men  outside  the 
normal  ranges.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Alban- 


ese makes  a  case  out  of  this.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  subgroup  analyses,  showing  excesses  of 
SGOT  and  LDH  abnormal  values  in  some 
self-reported  alcohol  strata.  The  1987  Ranch 
Hand  follow-up  shows  no  covariate-adjusted 
differences  between  the  two  groups  except 
for: 

a.  more  SGPT  abnormalities  in  the  com- 
parison group  and 

b.  more  alkaline  phosphatase  abnormali- 
ties in  Ranch  Handers. 

The  VES  found  only  G-glutamyl  transfer- 
ase elevations  in  the  Vietnam  group  (5.5% 
versus  4.4%),  of  marginal  significance 
(OR  =  1.3;  95%  CI  1.0-1.8). 

4.  CardiovasctUar.— The  excess  of  clinical- 
ly-defined peripheral  pulse  abnormalities 
(no  Doppler  test  reported)  mentioned  by  Al- 
banese is  not  confirmed  in  the  1987  Ranch 
Hand  follow-up  report,  where  Doppler  tests 
were  included,  and  the  VES,  using  Doppler 
testing,  also  found  no  group  differences. 

In  summary,  the  five  "significant"  mor- 
bidity measures  mentioned  by  Albanese  as 
being  in  excess  among  the  Ranch  Hand 
group  are  either  undergoing  validation 
(parent-reported  birth  defects)  or  are  not 
supported  by  subsequent  work.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  the  Air  Force  (in  its  flight  and  sup- 
port personnel)  is  not  finding  the  inter- 
group  psychological  differences  found 
among  ground  troops. 

Vernon  N.  Houk,  M.D. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC,  February  29,  1988. 
Lt.  Gen.  Murphy  A.  Chesney, 
Surgeon    General,    Department   of  the   Air 
Force,  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  General  Chesney:  We  are  writing, 
as  the  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs,  regarding  the  Air 
Force  study  of  veterans  who  participated  in 
Operation  Ranch  Hand  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  Public  Law  96-151  mandated 
(and,  subsequently,  Public  Law  97-72  au- 
thorized an  expansion  of)  study  of  the  possi- 
ble long-term  adverse  human  health  effects 
of  veterans'  exposure  to  various  herbicides 
and  other  substances  during  service  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  was  statutorily  designated  to  per- 
form scientific  review  and  monitoring  func- 
tions in  connection  with  the  study. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  contributing  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  health  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans through  its  ongoing  longitudinal  stud- 
ies of  Operation  Ranch  Hand  participants. 
The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  re- 
cently completed  its  preliminary  findings  of 
blood  serum  tests  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  dioxin  in  Ranch  Handers.  This  latest  Air 
Force  effort  is  of  particular  note  in  view  of 
the  scientific  obstacles  preventing  the  CDC 
from  completing  a  specific  study  of  health 
and  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  among 
ground  troops,  although  studies  of  the  Viet- 
nam Experience  and  Selected  Cancers  are 
being  completed  by  CDC. 

We  have  written  to  Dr.  John  H.  Gibbons, 
Director  of  the  OTA,  to  request  that  the 
OTA  review  the  scientific  merit  of  the  pro- 
tocol for  completion  of  the  testing  of  the 
levels  of  dioxin  In  the  blood  of  veterans  who 
participated  In  Operation  Ranch  Hand.  We 
also  have  asked  the  OTA  to  evaluate  the 
possibility  that  the  Ranch  Hand  study  (In- 
cluding the  blood  serum  tests)  may  contrib- 
ute to  meeting  the  mandate  of  Public  Law 
96-151  for  a  study  of  health  effects  which 
may  result  from  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 
(A  copy  of  our  letter  to  Dr.  Gibbons  is  en- 


closed.) We  therefore  request  that  you  send 
a  copy  of  that  scientific  protocol  to  Dr.  Gib- 
bons. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  expedi- 
tious response  to  our  request. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman. 
Frank  H.  Murkowski, 
Ranking      Minority 
Member. 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affain. 
G.V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery, 
Chairman. 
Gerald  B.H.  Solomon, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 
House  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairt. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters,  United  States 
Atr  Force 

Boiling  AFB,  DC,  April  IS.  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  to  Lieutenant  General  Murphy 
A.  Chesney,  also  signed  by  other  members 
of  your  committee,  requesting  that  a  copy 
of  the  protocol  for  serum  dioxin  testing  in 
support  of  the  Air  Force  Health  Study  be 
provided  to  Dr.  John  H.  Gibbons,  Director, 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

The  protocol  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  Gib- 
bons, and  attached  for  your  information  is  a 
copy  of  the  cover  letter.  The  serum  assay 
method  of  determining  dioxin  exposure 
promises  to  answer  many  of  the  unresolved 
questions  so  vital  to  our  research  and  to  our 
veterans. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  support 
of  the  Air  Force  Health  Study. 
Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Sloan, 
Major  General,  USAF.  MC, 
Deputy  Surgeon  General 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters,  United  States 
A.IR  Force 

Boiling  AFB,  DC.  April  IS,  1988. 
Dr.  John  H.  Gibbons. 

Director,   Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Gibbons:  At  the  request  of  the 
Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  sending  you  the  pro- 
tocol for  serum  dioxin  testing  In  support  of 
the  Air  Force  Health  Study.  This  protocol 
was  prepared  by  the  Air  Force  study  investi- 
gators at  Brooks  AFB,  Texas. 

In  light  of  the  difficulty  in  conducting  an 
epidemiologic  study  of  the  effects  of  dioxin 
on  ground  troops,  the  Air  Force  study  as- 
sumes great  Importance  as  a  study  with  suf- 
ficient size  and  power  to  properly  evaluate 
the  issue  of  Agent  Orange  and  Its  effects  on 
Vietnam  veterans. 

To  date,  the  Air  Force  study  has  had  to 
rely  on  a  calculated  index  of  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  and  dioxin  which  was  based 
on  several  assumptions  of  work  habits.  That 
approach  represented  the  state-of-the-art, 
but  the  availability  of  a  serum  assay  will 
allow  more  precise  measurement  of  each 
subject's  exposure.  The  assay  will  more  ac- 
curately classify  our  participants  and  will 
significantly  strengthen  the  study. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
protocol.  With  your  support,  we  continue  to 
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make  progrete 
Agent  Orangi 
Sincere:  y 


Alexander  M.  Sloan, 
ifajor  General,  USAF.  MC, 

Deputy  Surgeon  General 

Congress  fcr  the  United  States. 
Office  of  rECHNOLOCY  Assessment, 

Vashington,  DC.  May  6.  1988. 
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possible  effects  on  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
beyond  that,  to  the  larger  field  of  dioxin-re- 
lated research.  It  will  be  the  first  study  of  a 
relatively  large  group  of  exposed  individuals 
in  whom  actual  body  burden  of  dioxin  will 
be  used  as  a  measure  of  exposure.  By  reduc- 
ing misclassification  of  exposed  and  unex- 
posed, the  study  should  have  greater  power 
to  detect  Agent  Orange  effects,  if  they  exist. 

Regarding  specific  aspects  of  the  protocol, 
there  are  two  major  scientific  issues  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  this  exercise:  (1)  whether 
the  measurements  will  be  reliable  enough  to 
be  used  confidently  in  subsequent  analyses; 
and  (2)  the  desirability  of  analyzing  blood 
samples  from  all  Ranch  Hands  and  compari- 
sons, as  opposed  to  a  sample. 

The  first  issue  relates  to  both  the  state  of 
the  technology  detecting  dioxin  in  blood 
samples,  and  CE>C's  capability  to  carry  out 
the  measurements.  Based  on  the  early  stud- 
ies by  CDC  and  others,  it  appears  that  the 
technology  is  advanced  enough  to  produce 
accurate  and  precise  measurements.  CDC 
has  proven  their  ability  to  carry  out  these 
measurements  in  their  studies  on  dioxin-ex- 
posed  civilians  in  Missouri,  and  on  a  sample 
of  Vietnam  ground  troops  and  AFHS  par- 
ticipants. I  believe  CDC  has  done  more  of 
the  determinations  than  any  other  laborato- 
ry in  the  work,  and  they  are  certainly 
among  the  leaders  in  this  area.  They  have 
developed  rigorous  quality  control  and  as- 
surance procedures,  and  their  results  appear 
to  be  accurate  and  precise.  There  is  every 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  CDCs  ability 
to  carry  out  this  task. 

The  second  issue  is  whether  it  is  scientifi- 
cally necessary  to  conduct  analyses  on  all  of 
the  men  in  the  comparison  group,  rather 
than  on  a  sample  of  them.  Though  this  is  of 
theoretical  interest,  in  fact,  there  is  little 
room  for  maneuvering  here.  The  blood  has 
already  been  drawn  and,  according  to  Colo- 
nel Wolfe,  the  Chief  Principal  Investigator 
of  the  AFHS.  all  the  participants  have  been 
informed  that  dioxin  measurements  would 
be  made.  The  men  are  expecting  to  learn 
the  results.  The  credibility  of  the  study 
could  be  damaged  by  failing  to  meet  this  ex- 
pectation, which  could  have  a  long-term 
effect  of  the  validity  of  the  study.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  only  reasonable 
course  is  to  carry  out  analyses  on  all  partici- 
pants. 

One  other  comment  relates  to  the  way  in 
which  dioxin  levels  will  be  used  in  the  anal- 
yses: the  protocol  that  analyses  will  be 
based  on  dioxin  levels  presumed  to  have 
been  present  (by  extrapolation)  at  the  time 
the  men  were  in  Vietnam.  The  discussion  of 
this  is  brief,  and  I  am  sure  a  more  detailed 
plan  will  be  drawn  up,  but  it  might  be  worth 
considering  the  possibility  of  using  current 
levels  in  the  analysis.  Perhaps  the  analyses 
could  be  carried  out  both  ways.  While  using 
current  levels  might  introduce  some  bias 
due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  participants 
served  at  the  same  time,  there  will  also  un- 
doubtedly be  error  introduced  by  extrapo- 
lating backward.  This  point  is  not  some- 
thing that  should  delay  beginning  the  labo- 
ratory analyses,  but  something  the  invest! 
gators  might  want  to  consider. 

VA  PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  STUDY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  VA  released 
last  fall  a  proportionate  mortality 
study  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Viet- 
nam veterans.  The  study  foimd  a  sta- 
tistically significant  twofold  increase 
of  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  [NHLl 
and  a  statistically  significant  57-per- 
cent increase  of  lung  cancer  among 


the  Marine  Corps  Vietnam  veterans, 
although  there  was  no  increase  in 
these  causes  of  death  among  the  Army 
veterans,  who  comprised  about  80  per- 
cent of  those  studied,  or  among  all  of 
the  approximately  25,000  Vietnam  vet- 
erans studied. 

The  chairman  of  the  two  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  requested  a 
review  of  this  study  from  the  OTA, 
the  AOWG,  and  the  VACEH,  with 
particular  reference  to  whether  it  sup- 
ports the  suggestion  in  several  studies 
of  a  link  between  NHL  and  dioxin  ex- 
posure. In  an  October  9,  1987,  letter. 
Don  M.  Newman,  chair  of  the  Agent 
Orange  Working  Group  of  the  Domes- 
tic Policy  Council,  concluded  that  al- 
though the  study  was  well  executed  in 
mechanics,  the  AOWG  had  several 
recommendations  for  followup  work 
on  the  study. 

In  my  statement  of  December  3, 
1987. 1  reported  that  in  an  October  23. 
1987.  letter,  the  OTA  noted  that: 

Overall,  the  methodology  of  this  study  ap- 
pears sound  and  appropriate— 

And  recommended  that  the  VA  carry 
out  certain  specific  followup  analyses. 
In  a  February  25,  1988.  letter  to  both 
committees,  the  VACEH  provided  a 
copy  of  summary  minutes  from  their 
meeting  of  October  15-16.  1987.  which 
included  comments  on  the  VA  propor- 
tionate mortality  study.  The  VACEH 
concluded  that: 

It  is  our  best  scientific  and  professional 
judgement  that  the  findings  concerning  the 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and  lung  cancer, 
while  statistically  significant,  should  be  in- 
terpreted with  caution  and  are  not  conclu- 
sive. 

In  a  February  29.  1988.  letter,  the 
two  committees  wrote  to  the  VA 
urging  it  to  give  the  fullest  consider- 
ation to  the  followup  research  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  AOWG  and 
the  OTA.  and  to  keep  the  committees 
fully  and  promptly  advised  regarding 
the  VA's  intentions  and  the  outcomes 
from  any  other  agent  orange  studies. 

In  its  testimony  at  today's  hearing, 
the  VA  described  five  specific  followup 
actions  it  had  underway. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  October  9.  1987.  CDC 
letter,  the  February  25,  1988.  VACEH 
letter,  and  the  February  29.  1988. 
letter  from  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  fol- 
lowed by  an  excerpt  from  the  VA's  tes- 
timony today  describing  the  followup 
actions  it  is  taking  regarding  this 
study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Under  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 
Washington,  DC,  October  9,  1987. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  September  6.  1987.  requesting 
that  the  Science  Panel  of  the  Agent  Orange 
Working  Group,  review  and  comment  on 
the  Veterans  Administration  study  entitled, 
"Proportionate  Mortality  Study  of  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
War". 

The  Science  Panel  met  on  September  14, 
1987,  to  review  and  comment  on  the  study.  I 
am  appending  the  summary  report  from  Dr. 
Ronald  Hart,  Director,  National  Center  for 
Toxicological  Research,  who  chairs  the  Sci- 
ence Panel,  and  in  addition,  the  individual 
comments  of  key  members  of  the  Science 
Panel. 

I  believe  the  specific  findings  discussed  in 
the  report  which  warrant  follow  up  investi- 
gation and  analysis  are  clearly  identified. 

Should  you  have  further  questions,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely, 

Don  M.  Newman, 
Chair,  Domestic  Policy  Council, 
Agent  Orange  Working  Group. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, 

Jefferson,  AR.  Septembers,  1987. 
Hon.  Don  M.  Newman, 
Chairman,  Domestic  Policy  Council,  Agent 

Orange  Working  Group. 
Review  of  VA  Submission  to  JAMA  Pro- 
portional Mortality  Study  of  Army  and 

Marine  Corps  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 

War 

(By  P.  Breslin.  H.K.  Kang.  Y.  Lee,  V.  Burt, 
and  B.M.  Shepard) 

This  proportionate  mortality  ratio  (MMR) 
study  appears  to  be  well  executed  in  me- 
chanics. However,  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  do  not  provide  the 
necessary  caution  in  interpretation  but  do 
allow  uninitiated  to  make  casual  inferences 
where  they  may  not  exist. 

PMR  studes  are  usually  used  to  generate, 
not  test  hypotheses.  The  article  appropri- 
ately recommends  further  work  to  evaluate 
causal  factors. 

This  study  can  not  be  used  to  infer  any- 
thing about  Agent  Orange  or  any  other  spe- 
cific cause  of  effect  other  than  being  a  Viet- 
nam veteran. 

The  authors  emphasize  only  the  statisti- 
cally significant  positive  findings.  From  this 
study  the  Marines  have  an  increased  risk 
due  to  Non-Hodgkins  Lymphomas  and  lung 
cancer;  however,  the  risk  of  death  from  gen- 
itourinary disease  and  all  cancers  combined 
is  statistically  significantly  decreased. 

No  evaluation  of  latency  is  presented  for 
lymphoma  or  lung  outcomes.  An  evaluation 
of  time-to-tumor  data  should  be  conducted. 

The  findings  for  lung  cancer  in  Marine 
Vietnam  veterans  are  provocative,  although 
similar  observations  were  not  made  in  other 
studies  of  Vietnam  veterans.  The  absence  of 
smoking  histories  makes  the  interpretation 
of  this  finding  difficult. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  encounter  the  small 
number  of  statistical  departures  from  ex- 
pected mortality  seen  in  this  study.  Some  of 
these  could  have  arisen  by  chance  alone. 
This  study,  as  originally  designed,  cannot 
conclusively  clarify  mortality  risks  for  Viet- 
nam veterans,  let  alone  elucidate  possible 


causative  factors  within,  or  outside  of,  the 
Vietnam  experience. 

Ronald  W.  Mart,  Ph.D., 
Chairman,  ADWS  Science  Panel 

Proportional  Mortality  Study  of  Army 
AND  Marine  Corps  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam War 

(By  P.  Breslin,  H.K.  Kang.  Y.  Lee,  V.  Burt, 
and  B.M.  Shepard) 

Regardless  of  any  possible  methodological 
flaws,  this  study  can  not  be  used  to  infer 
anything  about  Agent  Orange  or  any  other 
specific  cause  of  effect  other  than  being  a 
Vietnam  veteran. 

From  the  write  up,  one  can  not  check  the 
statistical  procedures  and  therefore  must 
assume  that  it  was  done  correctly  using  ac- 
ceptable methods;  however,  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  methods  with  references 
would  be  helpful. 

From  this  study  the  Marines  have  an  in- 
creased risk  due  to  Non-Hodgkins  Lympho- 
mas; however,  the  Army  risk  is  lower  than 
exjjected  but  not  significantly.  When  com- 
bined, the  overall  risk  is  less  than  expected 
with  a  PMR  0.95. 

The  manuscript  is  for  the  most  part  writ- 
ten clearly;  however,  there  are  still  obvious 
errors  and  statements  made  that  are  not 
well  documented.  Positive  findings  are 
pointed  out  but  corresponding  negative 
findings  are  not  discussed. 

Statements  are  made  on  page  14  that 
PMR  values  may  be  inflated  or  deflated. 
Life-table  analyses  could  be  conducted  to 
overcome  these  limitations. 

It  is  not  clear  how  age  and  race  adjust- 
ments were  made  in  the  analyses.  Were  the 
average  age  of  the  Vietnam  and  non-Viet- 
nam groups  the  same? 

Department  of  Health 

and  Human  Services. 

September  11,  1987. 
To:  Ronald  W.  Hart,  Ph.D.  Director,  Nation- 
al Center  for  Toxicological  Research. 
From:  Director,  Center  for  Environmental 

Health  and  Injury  Control. 
Subject:  Review  of  VA  Mortality  Study. 

The  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  has 
conducted  a  proportionate  mortality  study 
(PMR)  of  24,235  deaths  among  U.S.  Army 
and  U.S.  Marine  male  veterans  who  served 
in  Vietnam  and  26,685  deaths  among  male 
veterans  of  the  same  two  services  who  did 
not  serve  anywhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  All 
deaths  were  identified  from  the  VA  BIRLS 
file  and  occurred  l)etween  July  4,  1965,  and 
March  1,  1982.  These  deceased  veterans  had 
to  have  served  in  the  military  sometime  be- 
tween July  4,  1965,  and  March  1,  1973. 
Career  and  non-career,  officers,  and  enlisted 
men,  as  well  as  reservists,  were  included.  In- 
service  deaths  occurring  before  1974  and 
men  dying  from  war-related  injuries  were 
excluded.  In  service  deaths  after  1973  were 
included. 

Within  the  group  of  Vietnam  veterans, 
the  fraction  of  all  deaths  attributable  to  a 
particular  cause  was  computed  and  com- 
pared to  the  corresponding  proportion  for 
non-Vietnam  veterans.  The  comparison  was 
done  using  the  proportionate  mortality 
ratio  (PMR)  technique  in  which  age  at 
death,  race  and  branch  of  service  were 
taken  into  account.  There  was  no  adjust- 
ment for  calendar  year  of  death  or  rank.  Al- 
together, PMRs  were  computed  for  18 
major  causes  of  death  groupings  and  for  23 
specific  cancer  sites. 

We  will  address  our  concerns  in  data  col- 
lection, data  analysis,  and  interpretation. 


Data  collection:  Are  the  BIRLS  tapes 
truly  at  least  94  percent  complete?  From 
the  CDC  Mortality  Study  which  used  multi- 
ple sources  of  mortality  we  found  that 
BIRLS  were  less  complete. 

Data  Analysis:  Why  do  the  authors  em- 
phasize only  the  statistically  significant 
positive  findings?  Why  were  not  the  signifi- 
cant decreases  in  deaths  from  genitourinary 
diseases  (Table  3)  and  the  decrease  in 
deaths  from  all  cancers  for  one-tour  of  duty 
veterans  (Table  5)  not  discussed? 

The  lack  of  association  between  service  in 
Vietnam  and  suicide  needs  to  be  reevaluated 
in  light  of  the  CDC  finding  that  they  were 
increased  only  in  the  first  5  years  after  dis- 
charge. CDC  used  the  time  period  since  dis- 
charge rather  than  year  of  death.  This  sub- 
ject was  repieatedly  brought  up  with  the  VA 
prior  to  completion  of  their  analysis.  The 
CDC  study  would  indicate  that  grouping  by 
10  year  periods  would  minimize  the  effects. 

The  findings  for  lung  cancer  and  NHL  in 
Marine  Vietnam  veterans  are  provocative, 
although  similar  observations  were  not 
made  in  other  studies  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  absence  of  unusual  mortality  from  soft- 
tissue  cancers  is  consistent  with  some  previ- 
ous studies  but  at  variance  with  others.  Be- 
cause so  many  statistical  tests  were  done  on 
the  data  set,  these  apparent  findings  could 
be  due  to  chance.  It  would  be  helpful  to  see 
a  more  detailed  analysis  in  which  mortality 
from  these  cancer  sites  is  examined  by  cal- 
endar year  in  Vietnam,  rank,  MOS,  and 
principal  duty.  These  additional  analyses 
would  help  in  deciding  whether  some  factor 
related  to  the  Vietnam  experience  is  respon- 
sible for  the  apparent  association. 

Interpretation:  The  authors  suggest  that 
these  were  major  differences  in  the  findings 
of  previous  studies  cited,  but  there  are  in 
fact  few  major  differences  in  the  findings. 

Referenced  studies  were  not  critically  dis- 
cussed. There  has  never  been,  for  example, 
an  association  demonstrated  between  lung 
cancer  and  phenoxy  herbicides  except  in 
the  Zack  Study  (Ref.  29)  where  3.6  cases 
were  expected  and  6  were  found  in  those  ex- 
posed to  2.4,5-T.  Those  authors  state  that 
they  cannot  evaluate  trends  in  lung  cancer 
deaths  as  they  relate  to  occupation  because 
of  "limitation  in  the  data." 

As  noted  above,  it  is  not  surprising  to  en- 
counter the  small  number  of  statistical  de- 
partures from  expected  mortality  seen  in 
this  study.  These  could  easily  have  arisen  by 
chance  alone.  This  study,  as  originally  de- 
signed, cannot  conclusively  clarify  mortality 
risks  for  Vietnam  veterans,  let  alone  eluci- 
date possible  causative  factors  within,  or 
outside  of,  the  Vietnam  experience.  Reasons 
include  lack  of  a  defined  population-at-risk, 
incomplete  ascertainment  of  deaths,  and  ab- 
sence of  "exposure"  data  on  individual  vet- 
erans. 

This  PMR  study  appears  to  be  well  exe- 
cuted in  mechanics.  However,  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  results  do  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  caution  in  interpretation 
and  allow  the  uninitiated  to  make  causal  in- 
ferences where  they  do  not  exist. 

Vernon  H.  Houk.  M.D.. 
Assistant  Surgeon  General 

Comments  on    "Proportionate  Mortality 
Study  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Veter- 
ans OF  the  Vietnam  War" 
(By  P.  Breslin  et  al.,  Marilyn  Fingerhut) 
Use  of  BIRLS  for  a  PMR  study  is  reasona- 
ble. 

Structure  of  PMR  study  is  reasonable: 
Random  sample  of  complete  file  of  BIRLS, 
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had  not.  Several  other  findings  were  not 
mentioned  in  either  the  conclusions  nor  in 
the  narrative,  but  are  evident  in  the  tables. 
These  include  a  statistically  significant  de- 
crease in  mortality  due  to  genitourinary  dis- 
ease and  cancer  of  the  extra-cranial  nervous 
system  among  Army  Vietnam  veterans.  In 
addition,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  in  cancer  deaths  among 
enlisted  Army  veterans  with  only  one  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam,  and  among  similar 
Marine  veterans  before  1975.  There  was  also 
a  significant  increase  in  accidental  poison- 
ings among  enlisted  Marine  Vietnam  veter- 
ans dying  before  1975. 

The  authors  computed  Standardized  Pro- 
portionate Mortality  Ratios  (SPMR)  and 
tested  with  the  Chi-Square  statistic  (not 
presented  in  the  tables).  According  to  the 
reference  used  to  justify  this  procedure  (ref 
No.  13).  Professor  Monson  suggests  using 
the  Poisson  approximation  of  the  variance 
of  the  expected  deaths,  i.e..  that  the  expect- 
ed number  of  deaths  approximates  the  vari- 
ance. If  this  procedure  is  applied  to  the  in- 
formation which  can  be  deduced  from  the 
observed  number  of  deaths  and  the  SPMR 
as  given  in  the  tables,  several  additional 
SPMRs  appear  to  be  statistically  significant. 
These  include  an  excess  of  all  cancer  deaths 
among  Marine  veterans  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam, particularly  single  tour  enlisted  Ma- 
rines after  1975.  Other  possibly  significant 
findings  would  include  a  decrease  in  deaths 
due  to  infectious  diseases  and  diseases  of 
the  blood,  an  increase  in  deaths  due  to  mus- 
culoskeletal and  connective  tissue  diseases, 
and  a  decrease  in  deaths  from  thyroid 
cancer  and  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  among 
Army  Vietnam  veterans. 

While  there  is  no  way  to  determine  which 
statistical  procedures  are  "correct",  these 
results  indicate  that  more  significant  find- 
ings are  available  in  these  data  than  have 
been  discussed  in  the  manuscript.  While 
this  does  not  make  it  any  easier  to  interpret 
the  results,  it  does  serve  to  point  out  the  se- 
lective nature  of  the  findings  which  have 
been  emphasized  in  the  manuscript.  In  par- 
ticular, the  inclusion  of  one-seventh  of  the 
abstract  and  considerable  discussion  in  the 
narrative  to  Agent  Orange  is  misleading. 
Other  possible  explanations  for  the  findings 
should  receive  relatively  more  emphasis. 
Carl  A.  Keller.  Ph.D.. 
Epidemiologist,  NIEHS. 

cokments  on  "proportionate  mortality 
Study  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Veter- 
ans OF  the  Vietnam  War" 

(By  Donald  G.  Barnes.  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency) 

1.  Proportionate  mortality  studies  have  in- 
herent limitations  which  restrict  their  inter- 
pretation and  conclusions;  e.g..  reduced 
PMR  in  one  area  necessitates  increased 
PMR  in  another  area.  This  particular  study 
is  a  generally  well-designed  example  of  this 
type  of  investigation.  The  report  clearly  dis- 
cusses the  pr<x;edures.  methods  of  analysis, 
and  the  conclusions,  including  caveats.  The 
results  should  not  be  cited  without  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  these  caveats. 

2.  The  study  is  a  descriptive  study  which 
essentially  suggests  hypotheses  for  further 
investigation.  As  such,  the  study  does  not 
test  any  particular  association,  let  alone 
prove  any  cause-effect  relationship. 

3.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  all  the  PMRs 
the  two  identified  as  being  of  concern,  while 
statistically  significant,  are  modest  (roughly 
2)— a  tribute  to  the  scale  of  the  study. 

4.  Among  the  areas  of  concern  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  an  inherent  differ- 


ence between  Marines  in  Vietnam,  com- 
pared to  non-Vietnam  Marines  and  all  Army 
troops.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Ma- 
rines in  Vietnam  had  attitudes  and  behav- 
iors (e.g.,  risk  takers)  which  were  distin- 
guishable from  other  troops. 

5.  The  diagnosis  of  Non-Hopkins  lym- 
phoma is  not  easy.  There  might  be  a  bias  In 
the  recording  of  this  diagnosis  in  cases  in 
which  it  was  known  that  the  patient  had 
served  in  Vietnam. 

6.  If  one  is  concerned  about  the  etiology 
of  cancer  vis  a  vis  Vietnam,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  exclude  any  cancers  that  appears 
prior  to  some,  minimal  latency  peri<xi;  e.g., 
10  years. 

7.  It  would  be  enlightening  to  look  at  the 
proportionate  cancer  mortality  ratios 
(PMCRS).  which  would  examine  the  rela- 
tive cancer  experience  in  greater  detail. 

8.  Possible  followups  include: 

a.  An  I  corps  study  of  the  Army  veterans- 
planned 

b.  A  periodic  updating  of  the  current 
study  to  take  into  account  latency,  etc.— 
planned? 

c.  A  cohort  study  of  the  Marines 

d.  A  case-control  study  of  the  NHL  and 
lung  cancers  in  the  Marines. 

The  question  of  exposure  still  remains. 
Given  the  recent  results  of  the  CDC  expo- 
sure validation  study,  it  is  not  clear  that  op- 
tions c  and  d  are  tenable. 

February  25,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  please  find 
a  copy  of  the  summary  minutes  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Hazards  of  October 
15-16.  1987. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Frederic  L.  Conway 
Executive  Secretary,   Veterans'  Advisory 
Committee    on    Environmental    Haz- 
ards. 

Summary  Minutes  of  the  Veterans'  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Environmental  Haz- 
ards 

The  Committee  reviewed  a  draft  state- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  Conway.  The  state- 
ment as  presented  read: 

The  Veterans  Administration's  "Propor- 
tionate Mortality  Study  of  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
War"  is  a  well  designed  and  well  conducted 
study.  The  general  conclusion,  no  statistical- 
ly significant  differences  in  overall  mortali- 
ty between  Vietnam  and  non  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, is  supported  by  the  reported  data.  Con- 
cern is  raised  by  the  statistically  significant 
proportional  mortality  findings  of  excess 
non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  and  lung  cancer 
among  Marines  who  served  in  Vietnam.  This 
finding  did  not  appear  among  Army  veter- 
ans who  served  in  Vietnam  during  the  same 
time  period  as  the  Marine  veterans  involved 
in  the  study.  It  is  our  best  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional judgment  that  this  finding,  while 
highly  significant,  is  not  conclusory. 

A  proportionate  mortality  study,  by  its 
very  nature,  cannot  resolve,  by  itself,  the 
question  whether  the  observed  effect  of  this 
study  Is  applicable  to  all  Vietnam  veterans. 
A  study  such  as  this  can  only  lead  to  the 
identification  of  issues  requiring  further 
study  and  analysis. 

We  strongly  advise  patience  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  temptation  to  overinterpret  this 


study's  results.  For  example,  with  respect  to 
the  lung  cancer  finding,  nothing  is  known 
about  the  smoking  history  of  the  study's 
subjects.  Given  the  widely  accepted  associa- 
tion between  smoking  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  lung  cancer,  it  is  critical 
that  more  analysis  be  done  before  drawing 
any  conclusions  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween service  in  Vietnam  and  later  appear- 
ing lung  cancer. 

Also,  we  take  note  of  the  blood  serum 
assay  study  recently  completed  by  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  wherein  it  was  con- 
cluded that  Vietnam  veterans  were  not 
found  to  have  significantly  different  levels 
of  dloxin  (2.3.7.8-TCDD)  than  non  Vietnam 
veterans.  This  study  raises  a  number  of 
questions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  whether 
studies  of  the  effects  of  exposure  to  phen- 
oxy  herbicides  are  truly  applicable  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans'  experience.  That  is.  if,  as 
the  CDC  study  suggests.  Vietnam  veterans 
did  not  have  significant  exposures  to  the 
phenoxy  herbicides  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  com- 
ponents of  Agent  Orange,  as  determined  by 
the  absence  of  significant  differences  in 
levels  of  2.3.7,8-TCDD.  a  contaminant  of 
2.4,5-T,  between  Vietnam  veterans  and  non 
Vietnam  veterans,  then  it  may  be  inappro- 
priate to  consider  studies  of  phenoxy  herbi- 
cides' effects  as  being  confirmatory  of  or 
contributory  to  the  findings  of  this  mortali- 
ty study. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  not  effect  any  changes 
in  its  current  guidelines  and  that  it  diligent- 
ly pursue  additional  research  and  analysis 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

After  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Committee  would  make  two  consensus  state- 
ments, one  dealing  with  the  mortality  study 
findings  and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
CDC  blood  assay  findings.  Those  statements 
read  as  follows: 

The  Veterans  Administration's  "Propor- 
tionate Mortality  Study  of  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
War"  is  a  well-designed  and  well-conducted 
study.  The  general  conclusion,  no  statistical- 
ly significant  differences  in  overall  mortali- 
ty between  Vietnam  and  non  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, is  supported  by  the  reported  data.  Con- 
cern is  raised  by  the  statistically  significant 
proportional  mortality  findings  of  excess 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and  lung  cancer 
among  Marines  who  served  in  Vietnam.  This 
finding  did  not  appear  among  Army  veter- 
ans who  served  in  Vietnam  during  the  same 
time  period  as  the  Marine  veterans  involved 
in  the  study.  It  is  our  best  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional judgment  that  the  findings  con- 
cerning the  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  and 
lung  cancer,  while  statistically  significant, 
should  be  interpreted  with  caution  and  are 
not  conclusive. 

Reasons  for  this  include  the  fact  that  a 
proportionate  mortality  study,  by  its  very 
nature,  cannot  resolve  by  itself  the  question 
whether  the  observed  results  constitute  a 
direct  cause  and  effect  relationship.  A  study 
such  as  this  can  only  lead  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  issues  requiring  further  study  and 
analysis. 

In  particular,  with  respect  to  the  lung 
cancer  finding,  nothing  is  known  about  the 
smoking  history  of  the  study's  subjects. 
Given  the  widely-accepted  view  of  a  causal 
relationship  between  smoking  and  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  lung  cancer,  it  is 
critical  that  more  analysis  be  done  before 
drawing  any  conclusions  about  the  relation- 
ship between  service  in  Vietnam  and  the 
subsequent  occurrence  of  lung  cancer. 

We,  therefore,  do  not  recommend  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  effect  any  changes 


in  its  current  guidelines  on  the  basis  of  this 
study. 

The  second  statement  pertaining  to  the 
blood  serum  assay  study  read  as  follows: 

We  take  note  of  the  preliminary  results  of 
the  blood  serum  assay  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
(Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Report  36: 
470-475  (July  24.  1987))  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  determine  whether  estimates 
of  exposure  based  on  military  records  or  on 
interviews  of  U.S.  Army  veterans  can  identi- 
fy those  with  heavy  exposure  to  TCDD 
(2.3,7,8  tetrachloro-dibenzo-dioxin).  a  con- 
taminant of  2,4,5-T,  one  of  the  components 
of  Agent  Orange.  The  study  concluded, 
based  upon  recently  drawn  samples,  that 
Vietnam  veterans  were  not  found  to  have 
significantly  different  levels  of  dioxin 
(2,3.7.8-TCDD)  than  non  Vietnam  veterans. 
This  study  raises  a  number  of  questions,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  whether  studies  of  the 
effects  of  exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides 
are  truly  applicable  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
experience.  The  CDC  study  suggests  that 
many  U.S.  Army  Vietnam  veterans  may  not 
have  had  appreciable  exposures  to  the 
phenoxy  herbicides  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T.  com- 
ponents of  Agent  Orange,  as  determined  by 
the  absence  of  significant  difference  in 
levels  of  TCDD  in  serum  lipids  between 
Army  Vietnam  veterans  and  non  Vietnam 
veterans.  It  may  be  inappropriate,  there- 
fore, to  consider  studies  of  phenoxy  herbi- 
cides' effects  as  being  relevant  to  the  Viet- 
nam experience. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC,  February  29,  1988. 

Hon:  THOBtAS  K.  TURNACE. 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  We  are  writing 
regarding  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
"Proportionate  mortality  study  of  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
War"  and  VA  plans  for  follow-up  research 
with  respect  to  the  experiences  of  the 
troops  who  served  in  I  Corpw  and  their  pos- 
sible exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 

As  you  know,  the  study  found  a  statistical- 
ly-significant twofold  increase  of  non-Hodg- 
kin's  lymphoma  (NHL)  and  a  statistically- 
significant  57-percent  increase  of  lung 
cancer  among  the  8.308  Marine  Corps  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  the  study.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  no  increase  in  these  causes 
of  death  among  the  Army  veterans  who 
comprised  about  80  percent  of  those  stud- 
ied, or  among  the  approximately  25.000  vet- 
erans in  the  study  as  a  whole.  Our  Commit- 
tees requested  a  review  of  this  study  from 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA) 
and  the  Agent  Orange  Working  Group  of 
the  Domestic  Policy  Council  (AOWG).  with 
particular  reference  to  whether  the  study 
supports  the  suggestion  in  certain  other 
studies  of  a  link  between  NHL  and  dioxin 
exposure.  Both  the  AOWG  and  the  OTA 
made  several  recommendations  for  follow- 
up  work  on  the  study.  Copies  of  their  re- 
sponses are  enclosed. 

We  urge  that  you  give  the  fullest  consider- 
ation to  the  research  options  proposed  by 
the  AOWG  and  OTA  and  let  us  know  your 
response  and  specific  future  plans  regarding 
follow-up  on  the  proportionate  mortality 
study.  We  also  ask  that  you  continue  to 
keep  our  Committees  fully  and  promptly  ad- 
vised regarding  your  intentions  and  the  out- 
comes from  any  other  Agent  Orange  stud- 
ies. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  timely 
response  to  this  inquiry  since  the  Senate 


Committee  has  scheduled  a  comprehensive 
Agent  Orange  oversight  and  legislative 
hearing  for  March  31.  1988.  The  House 
Committee  has  also  scheduled  an  Agent 
Orange  hearing  for  June  8.  1988. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion and  assistance. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman, 
Frank  H.  Murkowski, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 

Chairman, 
Gerald  B.H.  Solomon, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Excerpt  From  Statement  of  Thomas  E. 
Harvey.  Deputy  Administrator  op  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
In  accordance  with  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  VA  is  conducting  five  follow-up 
studies  to  confirm  or  complement  the  find- 
ings of  the  mortality  study.  First,  the  VA  is 
updating  the  mortality  study  by  Including 
an  additional  11,000  Vietnam  era  veterans' 
dealths  In  the  analysis.  These  deaths  oc- 
curred between  1982  and  1984.  They  will 
give  added  statistical  power  and  cases  with 
longer  latency  periods  to  the  study.  This  Is 
Important  because  some  of  the  diseases  that 
have  been  suggested  as  being  associated 
with  Agent  Orange  exposure  or  Vietnam 
service  may  take  a  long  time  to  develop.  For 
example,  it  generally  takes  as  long  as  20 
years  for  certain  cancers  to  manifest  them- 
selves if  they  are  caused  by  exposure  to  en- 
vironmental chemicals  such  as  Agent 
Orange.  Almost  all  necessary  data  have 
been  collected  for  this  analysis. 

Second,  a  separate  analysis  is  planned  for 
Army  Vietnam  veterans  who  served  In  the  I 
Corps  area  of  Vietnam.  This  is  an  effort  to 
determine  whether  the  Army  veterans  who 
were  stationed  In  the  same  geographic  areas 
as  the  Marine  Corps  veterans  experienced 
mortality  patterns  similar  to  the  Marines. 
The  U.S.  Army  and  Joint  Services  Environ- 
mental Support  Group  is  assisting  the  VA  In 
researching  Army  unit  locations  in  Vietnam 
for  given  time  ijerlods. 

Third,  given  the  widely  accepted  view  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  smoking  and 
lung  cancer,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
amine military  medical  records  of  Marines 
in  the  mortality  study  who  died  from  lung 
cancer  in  an  attempt  to  determine  their 
smoking  status.  The  records,  however,  were 
not  helpful.  Fourth,  the  VA  is  reviewing  the 
Patient  Treatment  File  for  non-Hodgkln's 
lymphoma  and  Hodgkln's  disease  among 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  have  l)een  treat- 
ed In  VA  medical  centers.  The  cases  and  the 
control  patients  will  be  compared  with  re- 
spect to  service  In  Vietnam  and  other  mili- 
tary service  factors.  The  hypothesis  is  that 
if  military  service  In  Vietnam  Is  not  associat- 
ed with  an  increased  risk  of  non-Hodgkln's 
lymphoma  or  Hodgkln's  disease,  then  the 
proportion  of  veterans  having  served  In 
Vietnam  or  having  certain  military  charac- 
teristics should  be  similar  for  both  the  cases 
and  the  controls. 

Finally,  a  separate  mortality  study  has 
been  designed  exclusively  for  Marine  Corps 
Vietnam  veterans.  To  date,  the  only  study 
providing  an  overall  mortality  rate  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  Is  a  cohort  mortality 
study  recently  published  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  but  It  was  restricted  to 
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Pebitiary  16,  1988,  memoran- 

Do  1  Newman,  chair  of  the 
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Airil  1,  1988,  response.  Dr. 
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study  contains  important  information 
that  should  be  published  and  that  in 
general  the  scientific  methods  and  sta- 
tistical analysis  were  valid.  However, 
there  was  general  criticism  to  the  au- 
thor's statement  implicating  agent 
orange." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  OTA's  February  4,  1988. 
letter  and  the  AOWG's  April  1,  1988, 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Washington,  DC,  February  4,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Alan:  Enclosed  is  a  Staff  Paper  pre- 
pared by  the  OTA  Health  Program,  review- 
ing the  study,  'Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  and 
Military  Service  in  Vietnam:  A  Case  Study." 
by  Han  Kang.  Franz  Enziger.  Patricia  Bres- 
lin.  Michael  Fell.  Yvonne  Lee.  and  Barclay 
Shepard,  in  response  to  the  letter  you  and 
your  colleagues  sent  me  on  December  8. 
1987. 

The  study  was  basically  well  designed  and 
well  executed,  and  it  had  greater  statistical 
power  than  any  previous  studies  of  soft 
tissue  sarcoma  (STS)  in  Vietnam  veterans. 
Their  finding  of  no  increased  risk  of  STS 
among  Vietnam  veterans  as  a  group  is  very 
strong,  and  is  unlikely  to  be  a  spurious 
result.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this 
study  provides  support  for  increased  risk  of 
STS  among  subgroups  of  veterans.  None  of 
the  subgroup  analyses  were  statistically  sig- 
nificant, therefore  the  point  estimates  of 
risk  were  very  imprecise.  In  addition,  the 
recent  CDC  "validation  study"  provided  evi- 
dence that  few  ground  troops,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  their  military  activities  in 
Vietnam,  had  significant  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange.  The  CDC  study  was  undertaken  be- 
cause categorizations  such  as  were  used  in 
this  VA  study  were  inadequate  bases  for  epi- 
demiologic studies. 

The  findings  of  the  Swedish  forestry 
worker  studies,  in  light  of  CDC's  validation 
study  findings,  appear  to  have  lesser  rel- 
evance for  Vietnam  veterans,  particularly 
ground  troops.  In  addition,  the  STS- 
phenoxyherbicide  hypothesis  has  not  gener- 
ally been  corroborated  by  other  studies.  The 
Swedish  studies  still  stand  as  the  major  sup- 
port for  the  hypothesis. 

The  CDC  Selected  Cancer  Study,  which 
includes  STS,  is  gathering  cases  from  a  later 
time  period,  (July  1984  through  June  1988). 
which  could  conceivably  provide  evidence  of 
an  increased  risk  with  a  longer  latency 
period.  The  CDC  STS  study  will  have 
roughly  the  same  power  as  this  VA  study. 
Although  CDC  will  accrue  more  STS  cases, 
according  to  their  original  estimates,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  underlying  popu- 
lation will  be  veterans,  which  is  the  major 
determinant  of  the  study's  power  in  this 
case. 

If  CDC's  case  control  study  has  findings 
similar  to  this  VA  study  regarding  STS. 
there  will  be  no  reason  to  continue  consider- 
ing the  possibility  that  STS  could  be  a 
major  problem  for  Vietnam  veterans.  This  is 
not  equivalent  to  saying  that  phenoxyherbi- 
cides  do  not  cause  soft  tissue  sarcoma,  as 
the  final  judgment  on  that  connection 
cannot  yet  be  made,  nor  that  there  might 
not  be  a  small  number  of  STS  cases  arising 


in  Vietnam  veterans  with  some  relationship 
to  their  military  service.  But.  in  the  absence 
of  positive  evidence,  any  excess  risk  must  be 
quite  small. 

I  hope  you  and  your  colleagues  find  this 
analysis  helpful.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  me  if  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  or 
contact  Hellen  Gelband,  in  the  OTA  Health 
Program  (at  8-6590),  who  was  responsible 
for  this  review. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Gibbons. 

OTA  Critique  of:  "Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma 

AND  Military  Service  in  Vietnam:  A  Case 

Control  Study" 
(by  Han  Kang,  Franz  Enziger,  Patricia  Bres- 

lin,  Michael  Fell,  Yvonne  Lee.  and  Barclay 

Shepard) 

purpose  of  study 

This  study  was  conducted  by  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  researchers  to  determine 
whether  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
were  more  likely  to  develop  a  soft  tissue  sar- 
coma (STS)  than  were  men  who  did  not 
serve  in  Vietnam.  As  well  as  using  service  in 
Vietnam  as  a  basis  for  analysis,  the  investi- 
gators also  attempted  to  analyze  STS  risk 
for  subcategories  of  veterans,  using  meas- 
ures presumed  to  be  surrogates  for  Agent 
Orange  Exposure. 

study  description 

This  study  used  a  case  control  design. 
Pour  hundred  forty  STS  pathology  speci- 
mens referred  to  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
of  Pathology  (AFIP)  in  men  who  were  of 
draftable  age  during  the  Vietnam  conflict 
(both  1940  through  1955)  and  diagnosed 
during  the  period  1975  through  1980  formed 
the  initial  pool  of  cases.  AFIP  is  well  known 
in  the  pathology  community  for  its  exper- 
tise in  the  sometimes  difficult  classification 
of  STS.  According  to  the  VA  authors,  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  all  STS  in  the 
United  States,  both  in  the  civilian  and  veter- 
an population,  are  referred  to  AFIP  for  con- 
firmatory diagnoses.  For  each  case,  the  hos- 
pital that  had  referred  the  case  to  AFIP  was 
contacted  (a  total  of  368  hospitals)  and 
asked  to  supply  medical  records  for  the  STS 
patients  and  to  select  three  male  patients 
from  their  records  who  were  born  between 
1940  and  1955  to  serve  as  controls. 

The  number  of  participants  finally  includ- 
ed in  the  study  was  diminished  significantly 
to  217  cases  and  599  controls,  owing  mainly 
to  inability  or  unwillingness  of  hospitals  to 
cooperate  with  the  study,  and  also  due  to  re- 
fusal of  interviews  (either  by  treating  physi- 
cians or  by  the  individuals  or  their  proxies) 
and  inability  to  locate  some  people. 

All  willing  participants  (either  the  chosen 
individuals  or  their  proxies)  were  inter- 
viewed by  telephone  and  asked  a  broad 
range  of  questions  about  their  medical  his- 
tory, occupation  and  military  experience, 
and  lifestyle  factors.  Military  history  was 
verified  by  examining  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  service  records. 
findings 

Forty-five  of  the  cases  and  145  of  the  con- 
trols had  served  in  Vietnam.  Service  in  Viet- 
nam was  not  associated  with  an  increased 
risk  of  STS.  This  finding  was  quite  strong, 
and  is  highly  unlikely  to  represent  a  spuri- 
ous finding.  The  study  had  very  high  power 
to  detect  a  2-fold  increase  in  risk,  and  had 
good  power  to  detect  a  1.5-fold  increase. 
Some  corroboration  for  the  overall  null 
finding  is  the  additional  fact  that  the  distri- 
bution of  STS  tumor  types,  of  which  there 
are  many,  was  similar  in  the  Vietnam  veter- 


ans and  the  rest  of  the  case  group.  If  there 
were  an  association  of  Vietnam  service  with 
STS,  it  would  most  likely  occur  among  one 
or  a  limited  number  of  tumor  types,  and  not 
across  the  range  of  types. 

A  number  of  subanalyses  were  carried  out 
placing  Vietnam  veterans  into  presumptive 
Agent  Orange  exposure  categories  based  on 
the  following  service  characteristics:  mili- 
tary occupation  specialty  code  (MOSC; 
combat-related  specialties  treated  as  entail- 
ing higher  probable  exposure),  area  of  Viet- 
nam in  which  a  man  served  (I,  II,  III.  or  IV 
Corps),  and  branch  of  service.  The  assump- 
tions about  relative  probability  of  exposure 
related  to  these  characteristics,  and  there- 
fore the  analyses  based  upon  them,  are  un- 
supported, given  current  evidence.  The  CDC 
"validation  study."  in  particular,  provided 
evidence  that  few  ground  troops,  regardless 
of  their  military  activities  in  Vietnam,  had 
significant  Agent  Orange  exposure.  The 
CDC  study  was  undertaken  because  catego- 
rizations such  as  were  used  in  this  VA  study 
were  inadequate  bases  for  epidemiologic 
studies.  This  is  the  main  aspect  of  the  VA 
study  that  can  be  faulted.  In  any  case,  no 
significant  increased  risks  were  found  in  the 
subanalyses. 

significance  of  the  findings 

This  study  is  the  most  powerful,  best  de- 
signed and  executed  study  to  date  of  STS  in 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  state  mortality  stud- 
ies that  have  been  completed  (New  York, 
Massachusetts,  West  Virginia)  are  of  much 
weaker  design,  and  include  far  fewer  cases. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  AFIP-confirmed 
cases  alleviates  the  problem  of  misdiagnosis, 
which  is  a  frequent  problem  with  this  tumor 
type.  (In  the  recent  study  of  STS  in  West- 
em  Washington  State,  20  percent  of  cases 
originally  classified  as  STS  were  actually 
other  tumors.)  The  time  period  of  the  study, 
1975  through  1980,  is  reasonable  as  a  first 
period  during  which  increased  risk  might 
become  apparent,  if  it  is,  if  fact,  there.  The 
CDC  Selected  Cancer  Study,  which  includes 
STS,  is  looking  at  a  later  time  period,  July 
1984  through  June  1988,  which  should  pro- 
vide evidence  of  whether  there  is  an  in- 
creased risk  but  with  a  longer  latency 
period.  The  CDC  STS  study  will  have 
roughly  the  same  power  as  this  VA  study. 
Although  CDC  will  accrue  more  STS  cases, 
according  to  their  original  estimates,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  underlying  popu- 
lation will  be  veterans,  which  is  the  major 
determinant  of  the  study's  power  in  this 
case. 

The  authors  of  this  study  suggest  that 
their  results  leave  open  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased STS  risk  among  subgroups  of  veter- 
ans. While  no  study  can  prove  that  no  risk 
exists,  particularly  among  subgroups,  we  be- 
lieve the  authors  overstated  the  implication 
that  even  slight  support  for  such  an  in- 
creased risk  exists  in  this  study.  None  of  the 
subgroup  analyses  had  significant  results, 
and  each  was  based  on  very  few  cases.  The 
95  percent  confidence  intervals  (the  range 
in  which  it  is  likely  the  "true  "  level  of  risk  is 
included)  are  very  wide,  making  the  point 
estimates  of  risk  (the  odds  ratios  reported) 
have  little  practical  meaning. 

This  study  is  consistent  with  CDC's  vali- 
dation study,  which  provided  evidence  that 
Agent  Orange  exposure  was  not  widespread 
among  ground  troops,  therefore  one  would 
not  expect  herbicide-related  effects  to  be 
prevalent  among  these  men.  The  STS-phen- 
oxyherbicide  link  itself  is  somewhat  weaker 
than  it  was  in  the  early  1980's  when  the  re- 
sults of  the  Swedish  forestry  worker  studies 
first   suggested   the   association.   The   two 


recent  studies  in  the  United  States,  of  STS 
and  lymphomas  in  Kansas  sind  in  western 
Washingotn  State,  both  have  positive  find- 
ings for  non-Hodgkin's  lymphomas,  but 
have  failed  to  confirm  the  connection  with 
STS.  If  CDC's  case  control  study  has  find- 
ings similar  to  this  VA  study  regarding  STS, 
there  will  be  no  reason  to  continue  consider- 
ing the  possibility  that  STS  could  be  a 
major  problem  for  Vietnam  veterans.  This  is 
not  equivalent  to  saying  that  phenoxyherbi- 
cides  do  not  cause  soft  tissue  sarcoma,  as 
the  final  judgment  on  that  connection 
cannot  yet  be  made,  nor  that  there  might 
not  be  a  small  number  of  STS  cases  arising 
in  Vietnam  veterans  with  some  relationship 
to  their  military  service.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  other  positive  evidence,  any  excess  risk 
must  be  quite  small. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Health 
AND  Human  Services, 

Washington,  DC,  April  1.  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  the 
review  you  requested  of  the  study  by  Dr. 
Han  Kang  entitled  'Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma 
and  Military  Service  in  Vietnam:  A  Case- 
Control  Study".  I  requested  the  Science 
Panel  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Council  Agent 
Orange  Working  Group  (DPC/AOWG)  to 
conduct  an  in-depth  review  of  this  study 
and  I  am  appending  the  summary  report 
from  Dr.  Robert  Hart.  Director.  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research,  who 
chairs  the  Science  Panel. 

In  addition,  the  individual  comments  of 
key  members  of  the  Science  Panel  are  in- 
cluded. As  you  will  note,  the  specific  find- 
ings discussed  in  the  report,  which  warrant 
follow  up  investigation  and  analysis  are 
identified. 

Should  you  have  further  questions,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

Don  Newman. 

Chairman, 
Domestic  Policy  Council,  Agent  Orange 
Working  Group. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, National  Center  for  Toxi- 
cological Research, 

Jefferson,  AR,  February  16,  1988. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Newman. 
Chairman,  Domestic  Policy  Council,  Agent 
Orange  Working  Group,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Newman:  Prior  to  your  request 
and  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  Congres- 
sional request,  the  AOWG  Science  Panel  re- 
viewed the  JNCI  article  by  Kang  et  al.  enti- 
tled "Soft  tissue  sarcoma  and  military  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam:  A  case-control  study"  and 
discussed  it  at  the  November  24.  1987  Sci- 
ence Panel  meeting.  A  written  sumary  of 
the    Science    Panel    reviewer's    comments 
along  with  the  individual  responses  is  at- 
tached. 

The  Science  F»anel  was  in  agreement  that 
the  study  contains  important  information 
that  should  be  published  and  that  in  gener- 
al the  scientific  methods  and  statistical 
analysis  were  valid.  However,  there  was  gen- 
eral criticism  to  the  authors'  statements  im- 
plicating Agent  Orange. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  following  individuals 
for  taking  the  time  to  review  the  article  and 
submitting  written  comments:  Drs.  Gaylor, 
Kodell.    Chen    and    Young.    NCTR;    Dr. 


Vernon  Houk  and  Staff.  CEH/CDC;  Col. 
George  Stebbing.  OASD/HA;  Dr.  Donald 
Barnes.  USEPA;  Col.  William  Wolfe.  USAF; 
Dr.  Carl  Keller,  NIEHS:  and  Dr.  MarUyn 
Fingerhut.  NIOSH/CDC. 

If  more  information  is  needed,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  W.  Hart,  Ph.D., 
Chairman,  AOWG  Science  Panel, 

Director,  NCTR. 

Summary  of  Review  of  JNCI  79  (4):693-699, 
1987,  Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  and  Military 
Services  in  Vietnam 

(A  Case-Control  Study  by  Dr.  H.  Kang.  Dr. 
P.  Breslin.  Dr.  Y.  Lee.  Dr.  F.  Enziger.  Dr. 
M.  Fell,  and  Dr.  B.  Shepard) 

(Reviews  submitted  by  Drs.  Gaylor.  Kodell, 
Chen  and  Young.  NCTR:  Dr.  Vernon 
Houk  and  Staff.  CEH/CDC;  Col.  George 
Stebbing,  OASD/HA:  Dr.  Donald  Barnes, 
USEPA;  and  Col.  William  Wolfe.  USAF) 
The  Congressional  inquiry  requests  the 

Agent  Orange  Working  Group  to: 

A.  Evaluate  the  scientific  methods  used. 

B.  Review  validity  of  the  scientific  analy- 
sis. 

C.  Identify  findings  which  warrant  fur- 
ther investigation  as  related  to  other  stud- 
ies. 

RESPONSE 

A.  Scientific  Methods 
All  reviewers  mentioned  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  the  Agent  Orange  implications  in 
this  paper.  Each  cited  the  recently  complet- 
ed Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  study 
which  attempted  to  correlate  serum  levels 
to  exposure  indices  as  information  which 
should  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 
Even  though  the  CDC  study  may  not  have 
been  completed  when  the  article  was  initial- 
ly submitted  to  the  journal,  the  CDC  study 
was  definitely  complete  when  the  galley 
proofs  were  returned  to  JNCI  and  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  Science  Panel  members. 

B.  Validity  of  the  Study 
Most  reviewers  agreed  that  the  study  is 
important  and  should  have  been  conducted 
and  published.  However,  there  are  several 
specific  criticisms: 

1.  Several  reviewers  commented  on  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  the  use  of  MOSC  and 
military  region  as  potential  subgroups. 

2.  Other  reviewers  questioned  why  con- 
trols were  not  matched  to  the  STS  cases  by 
race  or  vital  status. 

3.  Several  reviewers  questioned  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  limitation  of  selection 
bias  due  to  publicity  by  only  considering 
those  STS  cases  reported  between  1975  and 
1980.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  was  generated  in  the  late  '60s  and 
early  '70s  concerning  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  Agent  Orange  and  again  in  the  late 
■70s  when  the  AOWG  was  formed. 

4.  Other  reviewers  expressed  concern  that 
the  long  latency  ijeriod  for  appearance  of 
STS  may  have  forced  this  injo  a  negative 
study. 

C.  Conclusions.  Specific  Findings  and  Need 
for  Clarification 

Most  reviewers  agreed  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  study  was  published  without 
the  input  and  review  of  the  Science  Panel 
which  undoubtedly  would  have  reconunend- 
ed  the  elimination  of  the  controversial  and 
unsubstantiated  statements  implicating 
Agent  Orange. 

Even  though  this  and  several  other  recent 
studies  have  not  found  a  positive  correlation 
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for  which  describes  a  classification  by  "cate- 
gories of  estimated  Agent  Orange  exposure 
likelihood."  In  fact,  the  Vietnam  veterans 
are  classified  by  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty category  (MOSC)  as  combat  or  non- 
combat  and.  for  Army  veterans,  also  by  mili- 
tary region.  Kang  et  al.  provide  no  data  to 
support  their  statement  that  veterans  who 
saw  more  combat  might  have  been  more 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  herbicides. 

Data  relevant  to  using  MOSC  as  a  surro- 
gate for  herbicide  exposure  are  available 
from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Controls  re- 
cently completed  study  of  serum  dioxin 
levels  in  646  Vietnam  and  97  non-Vietnam 
male  U.S.  Army  veterans  (2).  As  shown  in 
several  recent  studies  (3-5),  current  serum 
dioxin  level  can  be  used  as  an  objective  bio- 
logical marker  for  heavy  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  in  Vietnam.  The  646  Vietnam  veter- 
ans in  the  CDC  study  served  as  ground 
combat  troops  in  the  III  Corps  military 
region  during  1967  and  1968.  a  time  of 
heavy  spraying.  More  than  80%  had  a 
combat  MOSC.  The  distribution  of  their 
serum  dioxin  levels  was  nearly  identical  to 
the  distribution  of  levels  in  the  97  veterans 
who  did  not  serve  in  Vietnam.  There  was  no 
relation  between  dioxin  levels  and  self-re- 
ported intensity  of  combat  in  the  Vietnam 
veterans.  There  was  also  no  association  be- 
tween dioxin  levels  and  number  of  days  a 
veteran's  unit  spent  in  five  heavily  sprayed 
regions,  four  of  which  (War  Zones  C  and  D. 
the  Iron  Triangle,  and  Rung  Sat)  were 
heavy  combat  zones.  In  summary,  the  CDC 
study  suggests  that  a  combat  MOSC  is  un- 
likely to  be  a  better  indicator  of  likelihood 
of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  than  are  other 
indicators  derived  from  military  records.  As 
Kang  et  al.  indicate,  these  other  measures 
have  been  rejected  as  inadequate  surrogates 
for  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 

Several  other  points  are  worth  consider- 
ing. Vietnam  veterans  with  a  noncombat 
MOSC  include  clerks  and  others  who  served 
in  combat  areas  with  combat  troops.  If  the 
most  likely  source  of  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  was  spraying  around  base  camps,  as 
has  been  suggested  (6).  these  "noncombat" 
troops  were  about  as  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange  as  were  those  with  a  combat 
MOSC.  Other  plausible  differences  between 
veterans  with  combat  and  noncombat 
MOSC,  such  as  education  and  stress,  could 
be  confounders  for  the  associations  in  Table 
4,  but  Kang  et  al.  do  not  report  an  attempt 
to  control  for  such  factors. 

In  addition,  in  finding  these  suggested  as- 
sociations Kang  et  al.  have  examined  par- 
ticular subgroups.  Standard  practice  re- 
quires great  caution  in  interpreting  the  re- 
sults of  subgroup  analyses,  particularly  (as 
the  authors  emphasize)  when  the  associa- 
tion between  the  subgroup  and  the  expo- 
sure of  interest  is  very  uncertain.  That  cau- 
tion was  not  exercised  by  the  quoted  state- 
ment in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter. 
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Vernon  N.  Houk,  M.D., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General 

Comments  on  the  Article:  Soft  Tissue  Sar- 
coma and  Military  Service  in  Vietnam:  A 
Case  Control  Study 

(By  Dr.  Han  Kang.  P.H.  et  al.) 
A  primary  question  is  why  was  the  AOWG 
Science  Panel  not  given  sufficient  time  prior 
to  the  publication  of  this  paper  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  pro- 
vide thorough  written  comments  to  the  au- 
thors and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Science 
Panel?  The  letter  to  the  Science  Panel 
members  was  dated  October  2.  1987  and  was 
not  received  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
until  several  days  later  with  publication 
being  scheduled  for  October  9.  1987. 

What  peer  review  process  did  this  article 
go  through  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
prior  to  submission  to  the  journal  for  publi- 
cation? Why  did  the  Science  Panel  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  pressumed  re- 
viewers comments? 

comments 
Why  was  the  study  stopped  in  1980  when 
another  5  to  6  years  of  information  could 
have  been  obtained  on  STS.  especially  when 
it  has  such  a  long  latent  period  from  expo- 
sure to  the  carcinogen?  The  original  contro- 
versy on  herbicides  began  as  early  as  1968  in 
the  public  press  around  the  world.  This  is 
what  forced  the  cessation  of  Ranch  Hand 
spraying  in  1969. 

Why  were  not  the  controls  matched  to 
STS  on  the  basis  of  race  or  vital  status? 

Why  were  combat  engineers  excluded 
while  tank  crews  were  included?  Many 
combat  engineers  cleared  trees  and  brush 
which  had  the  potential  for  strong  residual 
concentrations  of  herbicides,  especially 
Orange.  Many  other  personnel  not  necessar- 
ily having  a  combat  MOS  were  stationed  on 
firebases  and  other  fortified  installations 
which  had  had  their  perimeters  repeatedly 
sprayed  with  herbicides.  These  noncombat 
type  troops  may  have  had  repeated  expo- 
sures to  spray  drift  situations  from  perime- 
ter spraying.  On  the  other  hand  tank  crews 
being  protected  by  their  vehicles  would  not 
likely  have  had  their  uniforms  and  skin  con- 
taminated by  any  herbicide  on  the  foliage. 
Why  did  they  not  include  Chemical  Corps 
troops?  Were  any  of  these  STS  cases  Chemi- 
cal Corps  troops? 

Although  III  Corps  did  receive  very  heavy 
spraying  during  the  entire  war.  many  of  the 
exact  same  areas  were  repeatedly  sprayed 
from  year  to  year  because  of  the  regrowth 
of  the  dense  forests.  On  the  other  hand 
large  areas  where  there  were  combat  troops 
were  never  sprayed  with  Agent  Orange  be- 
cause there  were  no  dense  forests  to  defoli- 
ate. The  NAS  overlay  transparencies  show 
this  fact  quite  clearly.  Thus  many  Army 
members  with  a  combat  MOS  who  served  in 
III  Corps  may  not  have  been  serving  in 
areas  which  had  been  intensively  sprayed 
with  Agent  Orange.  A  very  detailed  tracking 
of  each  of  the  STS  case  Vietnam  veterans 


would  have  to  have  been  accomplished  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  serving  in  sprayed 
areas.  We  should  not  forget  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  gallons  of  herbicides  Blue 
and  White  were  also  sprayed  in  these  areas 
and  neither  of  them  contained  TCDD.  This 
is  a  rather  sloppy  and  inexsM;t  way  of  relat- 
ing any  herbicide  exposure  to  these  STS 
cases.  It  casts  doubt  on  any  credibility  of 
the  findings  of  the  study.  Also  a  mission 
should  be  differentiated  from  a  sorte.  Gal- 
lons of  Herbicide  Orange  disseminated  over 
a  specifically  defined  area  is  a  much  more 
accurate  way  to  determine  how  much 
Orange  was  laid  down  on  the  forests. 

What  are  ""non-ground  troops"  are  they 
only  Air  Force  and  Navy  personnel  in  the 
air  or  on  ships?  There  is  no  way  from  the 
methodology  used  to  even  say  that  certain 
combat  troops  had  "higher  estimated  oppor- 
tunities for  Agent  Orange  exposure".  Also 
the  noncombat  troops,  if  stationed  at  a  fire- 
base,  such  as  headquarters  administrative  or 
medical  corpsmen  personnel,  may  have,  in 
fact,  received  higher  exposure  to  Herbicide 
Orange  if  that  firebase  had  been  repeatedly 
sprayed  around  the  perimeter  with  Agent 
Orange.  At  the  same  time  those  ""combat 
troops"  assigned  to  the  fireba&e  may  have 
been  out  in  the  field  operating  in  areas 
where  there  had  been  no  spraying  and  away 
from  the  firebase  when  the  permanent 
party  personnel  were  exposed  to  perimeter 
spraying.  A  very  detailed  review  of  the 
whereabouts  of  each  STS  Vietnam  veteran 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  relation  to  actual 
spray  missions  and  perimeter  spray  activi- 
ties before  one  could  say  that  this  person 
had  a  likelihood  of  Orange  exposure. 

Much  was  written  in  the  public  press  as 
early  as  1969  about  the  terrible  environmen- 
tal effects  from  herbicide  spraying  in  Viet- 
nam. This  furor  generated  an  extensive 
study  done  by  the  NAS  in  the  period  of  1972 
to  1974  so  this  statement  does  not  ring  true. 
The  effects  on  chickens  was  found  in  1969 
and  this  led  to  the  cancellation  of  Ranch 
Hand  spraying  of  Agent  Orange  in  1969. 
More  research  should  have  been  accom- 
plished on  the  Congressional  hearings  and 
the  earlier  public  press  articles  which  cov- 
ered the  period  from  the  late  1960's.  Con- 
cerning the  health  status  of  both  STS  cases 
of  Vietnam  veterans  and  control  Vietnam 
veterans,  was  any  attempt  made  to  secure 
their  military  medical  records  to  determine 
what  had  been  their  health  and  disease  inci- 
dence while  they  were  in  the  Army  or  Ma- 
rines? 

The  tone  of  this  paragraph  gives  one  the 
impression  that  the  authors  are  trying  to 
seek  out  a  i>ositive  correlation  between  STS 
and  Agent  Orange  exposure  even  though 
the  data  does  not  support  such  a  conclusion. 
Why  was  this  even  included  in  the  discus- 
sion? There  is  no  way  that  you  can  say  that 
these  men  were  more  likely  to  have  had 
Agent  Orange  exposure  considering  the  ex- 
ceptionally crude  methods  used  to  assign  ex- 
posure. Since  the  numbers  of  STS  cases 
were  so  small  a  much  more  detailed  analysis 
of  exposure  should  have  been  undertaken  to 
increase  the  value  of  these  findings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  7  cases 
of  STS  found  in  I  Corps,  4  of  these  did  not 
have  a  Combat  MOS.  Also  in  II  Corps  there 
were  two  cases  aind  none  of  these  soldiers 
had  a  combat  MOS.  Even  in  III  Corps  one 
case  was  found  in  a  soldier  with  a  non- 
combat MOS.  In  the  total  figures  there 
were  8  cases  having  a  combat  MOS  while  7 
did  not  have  a  combat  MOS,  almost  a  50/50 
ratio  which  would  seem  to  discount  the 
combat  MOS  as  a  determining  factor  in  ex- 


posure to  Agent  Orange.  It  is  also  Very  In- 
teresting to  note  that  there  were  more  STS 
cases  (7)  in  I  Corps  in  Army  troops  than 
there  were  in  III  Corps  (6).  I  Corps  had  the 
next  to  lowest  number  of  spray  missions  re- 
corded as  per  page  4,  paragraph  5.  Add  to 
this  the  five  Marine  cases  of  STS  and  the 
concentrations  of  STS  cases  are  much 
higher  in  I  Corps  than  in  III  Corps  where 
all  the  spraying  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  draw 
any  conclusions  as  to  Agent  Orange  expo- 
sure in  III  Corps  from  the  data  found.  Were 
any  comparisons  made  as  to  the  total  num- 
bers of  Marine  Corps  and  Army  troops  con- 
centrated in  the  four  Corps  areas.  The  re- 
sults may  have  been  more  closely  related  to 
shear  numbers  of  troops  located  in  each  of 
the  Corps  areas  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  a  combat  MOS  or  Agent  Orange 
exposure. 

Comments  on  the  Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma 

Study 

(Col.  William  H.  Wolfe.  USAP.  MC.  Chief. 

Epidemiology  Division) 

1.  The  authors  comment  that  Hardell  (ref- 
erences 5  and  6)  found  an  increased  risk  of 
STS  in  exposed  persons.  The  study  was  a 
case  control  design,  that  found  increased  ex- 
posure in  patients  with  STS.  Technically, 
the  study  found  an  increased  "risk"  of  expo- 
sure in  STS  patients,  not  an  increase  of  STS 
in  an  exposed  cohort. 

2.  The  authors'  assumption  that  Agent 
Orange  was  the  exposure  of  interest  is  inap- 
propriate in  light  of  the  CDC  study  of 
serum  dioxin  levels  in  ground  troops. 

3.  In  page  3.  para  2.  the  authors  infer  that 
there  was  no  publicity  on  the  effects  of 
Agent  Orange  prior  to  1980.  In  fact,  intense 
publicity  began  in  1978.  and  the  Hardell 
studies  began  to  appear  in  1979.  Selection 
bias  could  have  occurred  between  1978  and 
1980.  1978  should  have  been  the  cutoff 
point  for  selection  of  cases  in  this  study. 

4.  The  authors  need  to  clarify  the  criteria 
used  for  selection  of  controls.  Were  the 
same  criteria  used  in  all  facilities  submitting 
specimens  to  AFIP  for  the  study? 

5.  A  table  of  the  distribution  of  diseases  in 
the  controls  should  be  provided. 

6.  The  comments  on  Agent  Orange  expo- 
sure on  page  4  are  misleading  in  view  of  the 
low  levels  of  dioxin  found  in  ground  troops 
by  the  CDC  study.  Agent  Orange  exposure 
should  not  be  presented  as  a  cause  of  any 
observed  findings. 

7.  The  discussion  of  results  on  page  5 
needs  to  be  expanded  to  place  the  observed 
odds  ratios  (OR)  in  better  perspective.  It  is 
misleading  to  emphasize  a  nonsignificant 
OR  with  a  broad  confidence  interval  (that 
includes  1 )  because  it  fits  the  study  hypoth- 
esis. It  is  likely  that  the  reader  who  is  not 
an  epidemiologist  or  statistician  will  misin- 
terpret the  discussion. 

8.  The  use  of  the  adjective  ""strong"  in  the 
phrase  ""does  not  support  a  strong  positive 
association"  on  line  2.  para  1  of  page  6  is 
also  misleading.  The  data  do  not  demon- 
strate any  positive  association.  The  OR  were 
all  nonsignificant.  The  authors  appear  to 
have  overinterpreted  the  subgroup  analy- 
ses—the confidence  intervals  of  the  odds 
ratios  included  I.  and  the  likelihood  of  sig- 
nificant exposure  of  Agent  Orange  in  these 
men  is  highly  questionable. 

Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  and  Military  Service 

IN  Vietnam:  A  Case  Control  Study 

(By  Han  Kang.  et  al.) 

A  comparison  of  217  cases  of  Soft  Tissue 

Sarcoma  diagnosed  at  the  AFIP  with  599 


controls  from  the  same  referral  sources  re- 
vealed that  Vietnam  veterans  were  at  no 
greater  risk  from  this  cancer  than  men  who 
had  never  been  in  Vietnam.  The  study  was 
designed  to  have  98  percent  probability  of 
detecting  a  twofold  increased  risk  of  STS 
among  Vietnam  veterans  had  such  an  ele- 
vated risk  existed.  Markedly  elevated  risks 
were  found  for  Army  and  Marine  Vietnam 
veterans  who  held  combat-related  Military 
Occupational  Specialty  Codes  (i.e.,  infantry, 
field  artillery,  etc.)  or  were  assigned  to  one 
of  the  2  Military  Areas  in  Vietnam  where 
much  Agent  Orange  was  known  to  have 
been  used.  These  elevated  risks,  however, 
were  based  on  relatively  small  numbers  and 
did  not  test  as  statistically  significant.  Cases 
and  controls  were  identified  between  1975  to 
1980  to  avoid  spurious  association  following 
publication  of  the  Swedish  data  linking  STS 
to  phenoxyacetic  acid  containing  herbicides. 
Other  possible  biases  due  to  the  source  of 
case  material  seem  to  have  been  adequately 
disposed  of. 

The  study  appears  to  have  been  well  de- 
signed and  well  executed  and  apparently  in- 
dicates that  Vietnam  veterans  are  at  no 
greater  risk  from  STS  than  others.  Howev- 
er, several  additions  and  changes  in  the  data 
which  is  presented  might  make  it  easier  to 
interpret  the  results.  There  should  have 
been  a  comparison  of  Vietnam  veterans  to 
other  veterans  as  well  as  to  non-veterans. 
Do  veterans  have  a  different  risk  for  STS? 
Do  Vietnam  veterans  with  the  longer 
[among  admittedly  short]  possible  latency 
periods  have  a  different  risk?  It  can  be  cal- 
culated from  Table  4  that,  compared  to 
other  veterans  among  the  "ever  in  Viet- 
nam", Army  and  Marine  veterans  have  an 
estimated  relative  risk  for  STS  of  only  0.50 
which  is  of  borderline  statistical  significance 
(Chi  Sq.  =  4.02,  uncorrected  for  continuity). 
Thus,  if  combat  Army  and  Marine  veterans 
have  twice  the  risk  for  STS  as  non-combat 
Army  and  Marine  veterans  from  Vietnam, 
(as  can  be  calculated  from  Table  5)  they 
must  have  about  the  same  risk  as  other 
Vietnam  veterans  (presumably  Navy  and  Air 
Force).  This  suggests  that  results  in  no  way 
support  any  association  between  STS  and 
Agent  Orange  exposure,  even  non-statisti- 
cally  significant.  In  addition,  although  the 
narrative  states  that  "No  statistically  signif- 
icant association  was  found  between  STS 
and  other  study  variables"  the  data  in  Table 
6  clearly  indicate  that  cigarette  smokers 
were  at  significantly  lower  risk  from  STS 
than  non  smokers.  How  this  is  related  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran  issue  cannot  be  determined 
without  some  form  of  multivariate  analysis 
of  the  data,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  manuscript. 

In  summary,  while  the  study  seems  to 
have  been  well  done,  the  published  report 
makes  more  mention  of  the  possible  role  of 
Agent  Orange  than  the  results  which  are 
presented  can  support.  The  results  which 
are  presented  "do  not  support"  .  .  .  [any] 
.  .  .  "positive  association  between  Vietnam 
service  and  the  occurrence  of  STS." 

Comments  on  Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  and 
Military  Service  in  Vietnam:  A  Case 
Control  Study 

This  case-control  study  utilized  STS  path- 
ologic specimens  sent  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology  between  1975  and 
1980  for  men  bom  between  1940  and  1945. 
Controls  were  obtained  from  patient  logs  of 
referring  pathologists.  Vietnam  service  was 
determined  by  review  of  military  records. 
Analysis  was  conducted  by  calculating  the 
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I  NONVETERAN  HERBICIDE 
STUDY 


Mr.  President,  in 

studies  of  the  effects  of 

on  Vietnam  veterans, 

have  examined  the  ef- 

hertjicide  exposure  on  agricul- 

and  industrial  workers. 

entitled  "Soft  Tissue 
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'  Washington."  published  in 

issue  of  the  Journal  of 
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16,  1988,  the  two  com- 
to  the  OTA,  the  AOWG, 
VAtEH  requesting  that  they 
( omment  on  this  study  and 
views  on  its  relevance  to 
to  the  Vietnam  veter- 
responded,  noting  in 
niinutes  enclosed  in  a  No- 
letter,  that  the  study 
deigned   and  well-executed 
study  adds  to  the  accu- 
e^dence  of  no  relationship 
exposure  and  the  occur- 
-tissue  sarcoma"  but  that 
association  of  phenoxy  herbi- 
with   NHL  warranted 
watching  for  new  evidence". 


VACEH 


In  a  January  20,  1988,  letter  the 
AOWG  enclosed  the  AOWG's  science 
panel's  review  of  the  study,  which  con- 
cluded that  "the  results  of  this  study 
do  not  support  an  association  between 
STS  and  NHL  and  occupational  expo- 
sure to  phenoxy  herbicides  or  chloro- 
phenols." 

In  a  February  4,  1988.  letter,  the 
OTA  stated: 

This  study  does  not  provide  support  for  a 
hypothesized  connection  between  Agent 
Orange  and  subsequent  development  of  STS 
and  provides  very  limited  support  for  a  con- 
nection with  NHL. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  VACEH's  November  6 
letter  and  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
summary  minutes  from  the  VACEH's 
April  27  and  28  meeting,  the  February 
4,  1988,  letter  from  the  AOWG,  and 
the  January  20,  1988,  letter  from  the 
OTA,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans'  Administration, 

Office  of  General  Counsel. 
Washington  DC.  November  6,  1987. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  October  16.  igS"?. 
concerning  a  study  by  Woods,  et.  al..  enti- 
tled. 'Soft-Tissue  Sarcoma  and  Non-Hodg- 
kins's  Lymphoma  in  Relation  to  Phenoxy- 
herbicide  and  Chlorinated  Phenol  Exposure 
in  Western  Washington."  (Journal  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  78:  899-910 
(1987).)  The  Veterans'  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmental  Hazards  reviewed  this 
study  at  its  April  27-28,  1987,  meeting.  The 
comments  of  the  Committee  on  this  study 
are  summarized  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the 
Summary  Minutes  for  that  meeting.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  those  minutes  for  your 
information. 

An  identical  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  who  co-signed  your  letter. 
If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Frederic  L.  Conway. 
Executive  Secretary. 
Veterans'  Advisory  Committee  on 

Environmental  Hazartls. 

Minutes  of  the  VA  Advisory  Committee 
ON  Environmental  Hazards 

The  Council  next  reviewed  a  study  by 
Woods,  et  al..  "Soft-Tissue  Sarcoma  and 
Non-Hodgkins  Lymphoma  in  Relation  to 
Phenoxyherbicide  and  Chlorinated  Phenol 
Exposure  in  Western  Washington."  (JNCI 
78:899-910(1987).) 

This  was  a  population-based  case  control 
study  in  Western  Washington  of  128  cases 
of  soft-tissue  sarcomas,  576  cases  of  non- 
Hodgkins  Lymphoma,  and  694  controls 
without  cancer.  Outcome  variables  were  oc- 
cupational history  by  job  categories  and  an 
assessment  of  past  occupational  exposures 
to  phenoxyherbicides  or  chlorophenols.  The 
authors  found  no  increased  risk  of  either 
soft-tissue  sarcoma  or  non-Hodgkins  lym- 
phoma associated  with  occupational  history 
of  exposure  either  to  phenoxy  herbicides  or 


chlorophenols.  With  regards  to  occupational 
history  by  job  category,  however,  there  was 
found  an  increased  risk  on  non-Hodgklns 
lymphoma  for  farmers,  forestry  herbicide 
applicators,  and  for  those  potentially  ex- 
posed to  phenoxy  herbicides  in  any  occupa- 
tion for  15  years  or  more  during  the  period 
prior  to  15  years  before  cancer  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Colton,  the  principal  reviewer,  de- 
scribed the  study  as  being  well-designed  and 
well  executed.  The  strengths  of  the  study 
include  its  population  basis,  the  careful 
choice  of  controls,  the  validation  of  the  di- 
agnosis of  a  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  the  absence 
of  any  particular  media  attention  during 
the  period  of  data  collection,  and  the  valida- 
tion by  other  sources  the  subjects'  reported 
occupational  histories  and  exposures  to  her- 
bicides. The  study's  authors  also  presented 
various  possible  explanations  for  the  dis- 
crepancies between  their  study's  findings 
and  other  more  recent  U.S.  findings  with 
the  Swedish  studies  of  Hardell. 

Dr.  Lathrop  expressed  several  concerns. 
First,  he  noted  that  when  the  overall  popu- 
lation is  looked  at,  no  differences  are  found 
and  that  an  association  is  seen  only  when 
the  groups  are  further  broken  down.  Sec- 
ondly, he  was  concerned  about  the  relative- 
ly low  number  of  study  subjects  noting  that 
with  just  a  few  misclassifications,  the  sig- 
nificance line  can  change  quite  easily.  Over- 
all, he  believed  the  study  to  be  extremely 
well  conducted  but  noted  that  multiple  com- 
parison issue  needs  to  be  considered. 

Dr.  Kurland  stated  that  he  recalled  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  publicity  regarding  the 
use  of  herbicides  by  the  Forestry  Service 
and  wondered  whether  there  was.  in  fact, 
publicity  to  which  the  subjects  were  ex- 
posed and  of  which  the  investigators  were 
unaware. 

Dr.  Colton  expressed  the  belief  that  this 
study  adds  to  the  accumulating  evidence  of 
no  relationship  with  herbicides  exposure 
and  the  occurrence  of  soft-tissue  sarcoma. 
With  regards  to  the  question  of  non-Hodg- 
kin's  lymphoma.  Dr.  Colton  stated  that  this 
study  raised  the  response  to  the  question 
whether  the  VAs  guidelines  should  be 
modified  from  a  "no"  to  a  "maybe."  Dr. 
Lathrop  noted  the  association  of  phenoxy 
herbicide  exposure  with  non-Hodgkins  lym- 
phoma warranted  careful  watching  for  new 
evidence. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 

Washington,  DC.  February  4,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Alan:  Enclosed  is  an  Staff  Paper, 
prepared  by  the  OTA  Health  Program,  re- 
viewing the  paper,  "Soft  Tissues  Sarcoma 
and  Non-Hodgkins  Lymphoma  in  Relation 
to  Phenoxyherbicide  and  Chlorinated 
Phenol  Exposure  in  Western  Washington" 
(Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
78(5):899-910,  1987).  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  you  and  your  colleagues  in  your 
joint  letter  of  October  16.  1987. 

The  study  examined  the  occurrence  of 
two  types  of  cancer,  soft  tissue  sarcoma 
(STS)  and  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  (NHL) 
in  men  in  relation  to  various  occupational 
chemical  exposures  and  other  fMtors 
thought  to  be  associated  with  these  cancers. 
The  study  was  well  designed  and  the  analy- 
ses appear  to  be  appropriate.  The  key  analy- 
ses concern  two  classes  of  chemicals,  chloro- 
phenols and  phenoxyherbicides.  which  were 
heavily  used  in  western  Washington  State, 
the  study  area.  The  major  limitation  of  the 


study,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  stud- 
ies of  herbicide  and  chemical  exposure,  was 
the  lack  of  a  quantitative  measure  of 
human  exposure.  Exposures  were  catego- 
rized based  on  job  descriptions  and  exjjert 
judgment. 

As  you  stated  in  your  letter,  the  investiga- 
tors found  no  association  of  either  STS  or 
NHL  with  their  best  estimates  of  aggregate 
exposure  to  either  class  of  chemical,  even  in 
the  "high  intensity"  categories.  There  were 
three  findings  of  modestly  increased  risk, 
however,  associated  with  particular  jobs  or 
activities  undertaken  sometime  during  the 
lives  of  the  men  in  the  study.  These  include: 
(1)  NHL  among  fanners;  (2)  NHL  among 
those  who  reported  spraying  forests  with 
herbicides;  and  (3)  STS  among  those  who 
worked  as  lumber  graders.  While  the  chemi- 
cal exposures  in  the  first  two  cases  may 
have  been  predominantly  to  phenoxyherbi- 
cides. and  in  the  third,  chlorophenols,  the 
particular  exposures  or  other  risk  factors 
that  might  be  related  to  the  excess  risk  are 
unknown. 

This  study  does  not  provide  support  for  a 
hypothesized  connection  between  Agent 
Orange  and  subsequent  development  of  STS 
and  provides  very  limited  support  for  a  con- 
nection with  NHL. 

The  study  did  find  factors  other  than 
chemical  exposures  associated  with  NHL, 
and  the  findings  are  consistent  with  those 
of  many  previous  studies:  those  findings  are 
conditions  (either  disease  related  or  the 
result  of  medical  treatment  for  serious  dis- 
ease) of  impaired  immunologic  function.  If 
evidence  of  an  increased  NHL  risk,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  recent  VA  mortality  study, 
is  corroborated  by  the  CDC  NHL  case  con- 
trol study,  these  might  provide  clues  for  ex- 
ploring potential  NHL  risks  other  than  ex- 
posure to  Agent  Orange. 

I  hope  you  find  this  helpful.  If  you  have 
any  further  questions  about  it,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  me  or  Hellen  Gelband.  of 
the  OTA  Health  Program  (at  8-6590).  who 
was  responsible  for  the  review. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Gibbons. 

OTA  Critique  of:  "Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma 
AND  Non-Hodgkins  Lymphoma  in  Rela- 
tion to  PHENOXITHERBICIDE  AND  CHLORIN- 
ATED Phenol  Exposure  in  Western  Wash- 
ington" 

(by  James  S.  Woods,  Lincoln  Polissar,  Rich- 
ard K.  Severson,  Linda  S.  Heuser,  and 
Bruce  G.  Kulander) 

STUDY  DESCRIPTION 

The  purpose  of  the  Woods  et  al.  study  was 
to  investigate  possible  associations  between 
the  development  of  either  soft  tissue  sarco- 
ma (STS)  or  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma 
(NHL)  and  known  or  inferred  (on  the  basis 
of  occupation)  exposure  to  two  classes  of 
chemicals,  chlorophenols  and  phenoxyher- 
bicides. All  men,  aged  20  to  79  at  diagnosis 
of  STS  or  NHL,  who  were  reported  to  a  reg- 
istry covering  western  Washington  State 
during  the  period  1981  through  1984,  consti- 
tuted the  pool  of  cases  for  the  study.  Con- 
trols for  live  men  in  the  case  group  were  se- 
lected from  the  general  population  of  men 
in  the  same  geographic  area  (by  a  combina- 
tion of  methods),  in  the  same  age  frequency 
distribution  as  the  NHL  cases.  Controls  for 
those  men  in  the  case  group  who  had  died 
before  the  study  began  consisted  of  men 
who  had  died  of  causes  other  than  cancer 
(excluding  also  homicide  and  suicide)  during 
the  study  period  (identified  through  death 
certificates)  and  were  within  the  age  range 
of  the  case  group  when  they  died. 


Initially,  206  ( 150  living  and  56  dead)  men 
with  STS  and  746  (527  living  and  219  dead) 
with  NHL  were  identified  from  the  registry 
as  meeting  study  criteria.  Controls,  chosen 
in  a  ratio  of  1.2  per  NHL  case,  initially  num- 
bered 910.  Excluding  those  whose  physi- 
cians (of  men  in  the  case  groups)  refused  to 
allow  the  patients  to  be  interviewed  or  in- 
stances in  which  the  individuals  themselves 
declined  to  be  interviewed,  and  those  who 
were  later  found  to  have  been  misdiagnosed 
or  were  ineligible  for  other  reasons,  the 
final  totals  were:  128  STS  (97  living,  31 
dead),  576  NHL  (402  alive.  174  dead),  and 
694  controls  (475  living.  219  dead).  Each  par- 
ticipant (or  a  proxy)  was  interviewed  to  find 
out  about  past  exposures  to  chlorophenols 
and  phenoxyherbicides.  job  descriptions, 
military  histories,  and  information  about 
potential  risk  factors  for  NHL  and  STS. 
such  as  immunosuppressive  disorders  or  use 
of  inununosuppressant  medication  (in  the 
case  of  NHL). 

Each  job  title  (e.g..  farmer)  and  specific 
activity  (e.g..  spraying  herbicide  from  a 
backpack  sprayer)  was  given  a  relative 
"rating"  for  potential  exposure  to  each  cate- 
gory of  chemical  (chlorophenols  and  phen- 
oxyherbicides). These  ratings,  combined  in 
various  ways,  were  used  in  the  analyses. 

FINDINGS 

Overall,  about  40  percent  of  the  study 
population  had  some  exposure  to  phenoxy- 
herbicides, and  about  60  percent  to  chloro- 
phenols. The  main  aggregate  analyses  broke 
the  potential  exposure  experiences  for  each 
category  of  chemical  into  categories  of  high, 
medium,  low.  and  none.  In  those  analyses, 
no  significantly  elevated  risks  (odds  ratios) 
were  found  for  either  STS  or  NHL. 

The  investigators  also  looked  for  associa- 
tions between  particular  occupations  and  ac- 
tivities involving  potential  exposure  to  the 
two  classes  of  chemicals  and  the  occurrence 
of  STS  or  NHL.  Out  of  a  relatively  large 
number  of  such  analyses,  three  emerged  as 
elevated  at  levels  of  statistical  significance 
suggesting  that  they  are  not  very  likely  to 
be  due  to  the  play  of  chance,  though  no 
finding  is  so  strong  as  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  be  explained  by  chance 
alone.  The  three  findings  are: 

1.  An  elevated  risk  of  NHL  among  farm- 
ers, in  whom  the  probable  exposure  is  to 
phenoxyherbicides,  the  estimate  suggesting 
that  among  farmers  the  risk  of  developing 
NHL  is  1.33  times  the  risk  for  non-farmers. 
There  were  a  relatively  large  number  of 
farmers  in  the  study  population  (about  30 
percent),  so  this  estimate  fits  within  a  fairly 
narrow  range  (1.03  to  1.7)  of  variation  (95 
percent  confidence  limits)  within  which  the 
actual  odds  ratio  would  fall. 

2.  An  elevated  risk  of  NHL  among  those 
who  reported  spraying  forests  with  herbi- 
cides (potential  exposure  to  phenoxyherbi- 
cides) at  some  time,  the  estimate  suggesting 
a  risk  4.8  times  that  of  individuals  not  re- 
porting forest  herbicide  spraying.  Only  1 
percent  of  the  study  population  fell  into 
this  category,  therefore  the  range  of  varia- 
tion (95  percent  confidence  limits)  about  the 
4.8  estimate  is  rather  wide  (1.2  to  19.4). 

3.  An  elevated  risk  of  STS  among  those 
who  worked  as  lumber  graders,  the  poten- 
tial exposure  being  to  chlorophenols,  sug- 
gesting that  the  risk  of  developing  STS  is 
2.66  times  that  for  individuals  not  reporting 
that  occupation.  A  relatively  small  number, 
3.1  percent  of  the  study  population,  report- 
ed some  experience  as  lumber  graders,  and 
the  95  percent  confidence  limits  about  the 
estimate  range  from  1.1  to  6.4. 


Elevated  risks  of  NHL  were  also  found  In 
association  with  medical  conditions  suggest- 
ing compromise  of  immune  function,  and 
with  certain  occupational  exposures  other 
than  chlorophenols  and  phenoxyherbicides 
(DDT.  organic  solvents,  lead  and  lead  arse- 
nate, and  welding  fumes).  No  other  factors 
were  found  in  association  with  STS.  No 
analysis  of  military  experience  was  included 
in  this  paper.  According  to  the  primary 
author,  few  in  the  study  population  were 
Vietnam  veterans,  but  information  about 
that  aspect  of  the  study  and  other  analyses 
not  Included  in  this  paper  will  be  presented 
in  a  future  publication. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

As  has  been  the  case  with  most  studies  re- 
lating phenoxyherbicide  exposure  to  health 
effects,  the  exposure  information  is  not 
quantifiable,  and  must  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  subjective  judgments.  While  these 
judgments  appear  to  have  been  carried  out 
according  to  a  well-designed  scheme  in  this 
study,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  well  the 
categories  correspond  with  actual  expo- 
sures. 

The  strongest  finding,  when  viewed  in  the 
context  of  other  studies  and  the  data  pre- 
sented in  this  study,  is  the  modestly  irir 
creased  risk  of  NHL  among  farmers.  The 
1986  National  Cancer  Institute  study  of  STS 
and  NHL  in  Kansas  found  a  similar  in- 
creased risk.  The  increase  is  modest,  howev- 
er, and  could  be  due  to  any  number  of  fac- 
tors associated  with  farming.  In  addition, 
though  the  authors  downplay  this,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  "recall  bias"— heightened  or  dis- 
torted memory  of  exposures  among  cancer 
patients  when  compared  to  people  without 
cancer— may  have  also  affected  the  findings, 
tending  toward  finding  a  risk  where  none 
might  exist.  The  lack  of  association  overall 
of  NHL  with  what  were  considered  high 
levels  of  potential  exposure  leaves  consider- 
able doubt  that  chlorophenols  or  phenoxy- 
herbicides alone  were  responsible  for  the 
excess. 

The  risks  identified,  while  not  unimpor- 
tant, do  not  represent  large  excesses  of  STS 
or  NHL.  and  do  not  match  what  was  seen  in 
the  earlier  studies  of  Swedish  forestry  work- 
ers. This  study  does  not  provide  support  for 
a  hypothesized  connection  of  Agent  Orange 
with  subsequent  development  of  STS  and 
provides  very  limited  support  for  a  connec- 
tion with  NHL. 

The  study  did  find  factors  other  than 
chemical  exposures  associated  with  NHL. 
and  the  findings  are  consistent  with  those 
of  many  previous  studies:  these  findings  are 
conditions  (either  disease  related  or  the 
result  of  medical  treatment  for  serious  dis- 
ease) of  impaired  immunologic  function.  If 
evidence  of  an  increased  NHL  risk,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  recent  VA  mortality  study, 
is  corroborated  by  the  CDC  NHL  case  con- 
trol study,  these  might  provide  clues  for  ex- 
ploring potential  NHL  risks  other  than  ex- 
posure to  Agent  Orange. 

The  Under  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  January  20,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  promised  in  my 
last  letter  to  you  dated  November  27,  1987. 
enclosed  is  the  review  you  requested  of  the 
study  by  Dr.  James  S.  Woods  entitled  "Soft 
Tissue  Sarcoma  and  Non-Hodgkin's  Lym- 
phoma in  Relation  to  Phenoxy  Herbicide 
and  Chlorinated  Phenol  Exposure  in  West- 
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have  further  questions,  please 
to  contact  us. 


Don  Newkan, 
Domestic  Policy  Council 
Orange  Working  Group. 


RbNALD  W.  Hart,  Ph.D., 
Chaimian,  AOWG  Science  Panel, 

Director.  NCTR. 

AWOG  ScAwcE  Panel  Summary  Review 

(Prepared  I  y  Dr.  John  F.  Young  (NtTTR) 

Dec.  14,  1987) 
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important    issues.   Specific   criticisms   were 
voiced  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  not  clear  how  individual's  expo- 
sures were  identified.  (Keller  and  Pinger- 
hut) 

2.  Concern  about  the  adequacy  of  expo- 
sure information  from  interviews  of  next-of- 
kin.  (Pingerhut  and  Kang) 

3.  Some  subgroup  differences  could  be  due 
to  chance  alone.  (Keller  and  Pingerhut) 

4.  There  was  some  concern  about  the  con- 
trols. (Kang  and  Pingerhut) 

No  trend  of  increasing  risk  of  STS  or  NHL 
was  observed  for  exposure  to  either  phenox- 
yherbicides  or  chlorophenols.  Subgroup 
analyses  for  specific  occupational  groups 
also  showed  no  excess  risk  for  STS  [except 
luml>er  graders  with  potential  exposure  to 
chlorophenolsl  but  did  not  show  increased 
risk  for  NHL  among  fanners  and  forestry 
herbicide  sprayers.  (Houk) 

The  only  result  in  this  study  which  Is  sug- 
gestive of  a  causal  association  is  the  statisti- 
cally significant  elevated  odds  ratio  of  NHL 
for  those  with  15  years  exposure  to  phenox- 
yherbicides  more  than  15  years  before  diag- 
nosis. Unfortunately,  the  authors  did  not  in- 
clude any  details  of  how  this  was  measured 
nor  how  many  persons  or  what  kinds  of  oc- 
cupations were  involved.  (Keller) 

There  was  a  long  discussion  of  why  these 
results  fail  to  support  the  positive  findings 
from  Sweden,  focusing  principally  on  short- 
er and  more  intensive  exposure  in  Sweden 
vs.  longer,  more  intermittent  exposure  yield- 
ing lower  body  burdens  in  Washington,  but 
this  was  very  conjectural.  This  study  does 
not  support  the  thesis  that  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  as  it  occurred  in  Vietnam  is 
associated  with  NHL  or  STS.  (Houk) 

In  summary,  the  results  of  this  study  do 
not  support  an  association  between  STS  and 
NHL  and  occupational  exposure  to  phenox- 
yherbicides  or  chlorophenols.  They  do  sug- 
gest, however,  that  a  latency  period  of  at 
least  15  years  must  ensure  before  elevated 
risks  for  lymphoma  can  become  apparent. 
Although  this  fact  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  it  may  not  have  been  accorded  the  em- 
phasis which  is  due.  Perhaps  the  results  of 
some  other  studies  should  be  reappraised  in 
this  light.  (Keller) 

Comments  on  'Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  and 
Non-Hodgkin's  Lymphoma  in  Relation  to 
Phenoxy  Herbicide  and  Chlorinated 
Phenol  Exposure  in  Western  Washing- 
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(By  James  S.  Woods) 


It  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from 
only  a  reading  of  the  paper  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  the  results,  because  the  authors 
did  not  provide  detailed  information  on 
some  aspects  of  data  collection  and  analysis. 

Por  example: 

1.  Adequacy  of  Controls: 

A  description  and  discussion  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  telephone,  HCPA  and  death  certif- 
icate controls  would  have  been  helpful. 
What  counties  were  included?  What  was  the 
rural/urban  makeup  of  the  13  counties? 
Were  Seattle  and  Tacoma  included?  How 
were  the  controls  "group  matched"  to  the 
cases?  Did  over-matching  or  inappropriate 
urban/rural  matching  occur?  Is  it  surprising 
that  58.5  percent  of  the  study  population 
had  exposure  to  chlorophenols  (Table  3)? 

2.  Adequacy  of  Exposure  Information 
from  Self-Reports: 

The  authors  did  not  discuss  adequacy  of 
information  recalled  as  far  back  as  40  years. 
Nor  did  they  discuss  the  adequacy  of  expo- 
sure information  from  next-of-kin  (needed 
for  1/3  of  the  study  population).  In  our  ex- 


perience, next-of-kin  are  not  very  reliable 
regarding  details  of  occupational  exposure. 
It  would  have  been  helpful  to  have  descrip- 
tion of  percent  response  for  the  various 
types  of  questions,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
confidence  the  authors  have  in  the  re- 
sponses. 

3.  Adequacy  of  Exposure  Assessment: 
More  detail  is  needed  to  understand  the 

data  and  the  criteria  used  by  the  consult- 
ants to  determine  the  categories  of  low. 
medium,  and  high  occupational  exposure. 

4.  Analysis: 

The  data  presented  on  tables  3,  4,  5,  and  7 
are  difficult  to  interpret  for  several  reasons: 

a.  It  is  clear  which  the  categories  are  mu- 
tually exclusive  (e.g..  Table  4  categories  sum 
to  79.9  percent  of  population,  but  Table  3 
indicates  that  only  36.7  percent  were  ex- 
posed to  phenoxy  herbicides.). 

b.  Some  categories  seem  to  be  missing 
from  the  tables  (e.g..  Table  5  lists  47.9  per- 
cent of  population  with  potential  exposure 
to  chlorophenols,  but  Table  3  indicates  that 
58.5  percent  were  exposed.). 

c.  The  actual  numbers  of  STS  and  NHL 
cases  in  each  category  are  not  presented. 

d.  It  would  have  been  useful  if  the  authors 
had  constructed  and  utilized  in  analysis  a 
single  measure  reflecting  both  the  duration 
and  the  intensity  of  exposure  for  each  indi- 
vidual. 

e.  The  authors  deal  with  "chlorophenols" 
only  superficially.  The  "chlorophenols"  are 
not  defined.  It  is  possible  that  the  exposure 
is  to  pentachlorophenol  in  these  individuals, 
although  the  authors  refer  only  to  2,4,5-tri- 
chlorophenol  in  the  Introduction.  Since 
dioxin  contaminants  differ  in  these  two 
chlorophenols,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know 
the  criteria  used  in  the  assessment  of  expo- 
sure. It  is  unclear  how  the  overall  OR  for 
STS  in  chlorophenol  exposed  individuals  is 
0.99  (CI  =  0.7-1.5)  on  page  904,  but  7  or  10 
occupational  categories  in  Table  5  have  OR 
greater  than  1. 

5.  Conclusions 

a.  the  authors  found  that  overall,  for  the 
whole  group,  there  was  no  increased  risk  for 
STS  or  NHL  among  those  reporting  any  ex- 
posure to  phenoxy  herbicides  or  chloro- 
phenols. However,  for  several  subgroups, 
statistically  significant  risks  were  observed, 
and  for  many  subgroups  elevated  but  not 
statistically  significant  risks  were  found. 
Since  many  categories  included  small  num- 
bers of  people,  it  is  possible  that  low  power 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  statistical  signifi- 
cance and  it  is  possible  that  the  statistically 
significant  positive  results  are  due  to 
chance.  The  authors  do  not  discuss  these 
points. 

b.  The  authors  state  on  page  902  of  the 
current  report  that  the  elevated  risk  in 
farmers  of  1.33.  CI  =  1.03-1.7,  is  consistent 
with  reports  from  other  studies  which  have 
identified  farmers  at  increased  NHL  risk. 
However,  the  results  from  questions  specifi- 
cally inquiring  about  phenoxy  herbicide 
usage  appear  to  contradict  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Hoar  et  al.  that  phenoxy  herbi- 
cides, especially  2.4-D,  are  associated  with 
increased  risk  of  NHL  in  Kansas  (Hoar,  SE 
et  al.  "Agricutlural  herbicide  use  and  risk  of 
lymphoma  jmd  soft  tissue  sarcoma"  JAMA, 
1986  256:1141-1147).  The  authors  do  not  ad- 
dress this  point. 
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Comments  on  "Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  and 
Non-Hodgkin's  Lymphoma  in  Relation  to 
Phenoxyherbicide  and  Chlorinated 
Phenol  Exposure  in  Western  Washing- 
ton" 

(Han  K.  Kang.  Dr.  P.H.,  Veterans 
Administration) 

1.  Study  Design: 

This  was  a  population  based  case  control 
study  in  13  counties  of  Western  Washington 
State  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between 
occupational  exposure  to  phenoxyherbicides 
and  chlorinated  phenols  and  soft  tissue  sar- 
coma (STS)  and  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma 
(NHL).  A  total  of  128  STS  cases  and  576 
NHL  cases,  aged  between  20  and  79  at  diag- 
nosis during  the  years  1981-84  and  694  con- 
trols, group  matched  to  NHL  cases  by  vital 
status  and  5-year  age  group  were  included  in 
the  analysis.  All  study  subjects  were  male. 
Information  on  occupational  exposures  to 
herbicides,  chlorophenols  and  other  chemi- 
cals, and  subjects'  residential,  military  and 
medical  histories  was  obtained  through  an 
in  person  interview  lasting  approximately 
one  hour. 

The  Mantel-Haenszel  method  was  used  to 
calculate  estimates  of  relative  risks  as  odds 
ratio  and  the  method  of  Miettinen  was  em- 
ployed to  calculate  95%  confidence  inter- 
vals. In  addition,  logistic  regression  analysis 
was  made  to  evaluate  the  joint  effects. 

2.  Conclusions: 

The  authors  concluded  that  no  signifi- 
cantly elevated  risk  of  STS  was  seen  among 
those  exposed  to  phenoxyherbicides.  chloro- 
phenols, or  among  individuals  involved  in 
activities  or  occupations  which  had  the  po- 
tential for  exposure  to  these  chemicals. 
However,  they  stated,  "the  present  investi- 
gation demonstrate  increased  risks  of  NHL 
in  several  specific  occupations  in  which  phe- 
noxyacetic  acid  herbicides  are  used,  as  well 
as  for  prolonged  occupational  exposure  to 
these  substances". 

3.  Critique: 

This  study  appears  to  be  appropriately  de- 
signed and  carefully  executed  and  followed 
customary  precautions  to  minimize  bias 
leading  to  spurious  association.  Data  analy- 
sis seems  appropriate  and  conclusions  are 
supported  by  the  data  presented.  I  nonethe- 
less have  the  following  observations  to 
make: 

a.  Controls  were  group  matched  to  NHL 
cases,  not  to  STS  cases.  As  a  result  there 
was  significant  difference  in  the  distribution 
of  ages  between  STS  cases  and  controls:  28 
percent  of  the  STS  cases  fell  within  the  20- 
39  age  category  whereas  10  percent  of  the 
controls  fitted  in  this  age  category.  Intu- 
itively, one  can  assume  that  Individuals  at 
younger  ages  would  have  less  chance  of  ex- 
posure to  these  substances  through  their 
work  or  would  have  shorter  work  histories 
than  individuals  with  40 -t-  years  of  work  his- 
tories. It  would  have  been  helpful  had  the 
age  distribution  (Table  2)  been  presented  in 
5  year  intervals  rather  than  20  year  inter- 
vals. 

b.  Description  of  "proxies"  are  in  order. 
Were  they  spouses,  parents,  siblings, 
friends,  or  other  relatives?  Quality  of  infor- 
mation may  vary  depending  on  the  relation- 
ship of  respondents  to  the  subjects.  Al- 
though quality  control  measures  were  de- 
scribed as  "to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  collected  by  interview",  it  was  in  fact 
only  for  consistency  of  response,  not  for  ac- 
curacy. 

c.  It  was  stated  that  "exposure"  for  all 
variables  refers  to  that  occurring  prior  to 
the  date  of  diagnosis  for  the  cases  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  Interview  for  controls.  (liases 


were  diagnosed  during  the  years  1981-84 
and  the  interviews  were  conducted  during 
the  years  1983-85.  This  arrangement  may 
have  introduced  small  but  systematic  obser- 
vation bias  for  imderestimating  the  risk  be- 
cause controls  were  afforded  a  minimum  of 
1  year  or  maximum  of  4  years  of  additional 
"exposure"  period  as  compared  to  cases. 

d.  It  was  not  clear  whether  control  sub- 
jects were  men  without  cancer  or  men  with- 
out STS  or  NHL.  The  abstract  describes 
controls  as  ""controls  without  cancer"  and  in 
the  text  controls  were  described  as  "a  con- 
trol group  without  STS  or  NHL". 

e.  The  authors  recognized  the  importance 
of  validating  the  diagnosis  of  STS.  In  fact 
they  eliminated  33  individuals  (21  percent) 
originally  selected  as  STS  cases  from  the 
study  following  pathologic  review.  Accord- 
ing to  Table  1,  a  total  of  163  STS  cases  were 
interviewed  of  which  33  cases  were  eliminat- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  pathologic  review.  How- 
ever, in  the  text  I  read  only  155  cases  were 
submitted  for  pathologic  review.  In  other 
words  it  seems  as  though  8  STS  cases  were 
never  subject  to  pathologic  review,  yet  they 
were  included  in  the  study. 

f.  The  authors  described  conducting  the 
interview  during  a  period  (1983-85)  of  low 
local  or  national  media  attention  to  the  her- 
bicide and  cancer  issue  as  a  deliberate  meas- 
ure taken  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  recall 
bias.  I  found  the  statement  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous. 

(1)  I  don't  know  about  at  a  local  level  but 
certainly  there  was  extensive  media  cover- 
age at  the  national  levels  during  the  years 
1983-85. 

(2)  Whether  there  was  or  was  not  wide 
spread  media  attention  was  immaterial.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  authors  had  few  op- 
tions because  this  study  did  not  begin  until 
1983. 

4.  I  don't  believe  any  of  my  comments  will 
make  significant  differences  in  the  final 
conclusions.  The  comments  do,  however, 
suggest  a  need  for  further  clarifications  in 
presentation  and  for  paying  more  attention 
to  details.  In  every  other  way,  I  think  the 
study  is  a  good  one  and  supports  a  basis  for 
concern  that  certain  occupations  involving 
potential  exposure  to  phenoxyherbicides  in- 
crease the  risk  of  developing  NHL. 

Han  K.  Kang,  Dr.  P.H. 

Critique  of  "Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  and 
Non-Hodgkin's  Lymphoma  in  Relation  to 
Phenoxyherbicide  and  Chlorinated 
Phenol  Exposure  in  Western  Washing- 
ton" 

(J.S.  Woods) 

Study  design  and  execution:  This  is  a 
straight-forward,  carefully  done  case-con- 
trol study.  All  customary  steps  appear  to 
have  been  done  to  assure  data  quality  and 
to  avoid  bias.  Definition  of  exposure  (verifi- 
cation of  exposure  classification)  is  a  bit 
soft,  but  they  tried  hard.  This  is  a  difficult 
arena.  Analyses  are  appropriate. 

Findings:  No  trend  of  increasing  risk  of 
STS  or  NHL  was  observed  for  exposure  to 
either  class  of  chemicals.  Subgroup  analyses 
for  specific  occupational  groups  also  showed 
no  excess  risk  for  STS  but  did  show  in- 
creased risk  for  NHL  among  farmers  and 
forestry  herbicide  sprayers.  They  postulated 
that  there  had  to  be  exposure  to  the  chemi- 
cal of  concern  plus  other  unknown  factors 
to  produce  the  NHL.  Por  those  occupational 
groups  exposed  to  chlorophenol  there  was 
no  excess  risk  for  NHL,  but  for  lumber  grad- 
ers (a  very  small  subgroup)  there  was  a 
modest  elevation  in  the  OR  (p<.05). 


Other  special  analyses  investigated  the 
potentiating  effects  of  immunosuppressive 
conditions  and  of  differing  hypothetical 
latent  periods  after  exposure. 

There  is  a  long  discussion  of  why  these  es- 
sentially negative  results  fail  to  support  the 
positive  findings  from  Sweden,  focusing 
principally  on  shorter  and  more  intensive 
exposure  in  Sweden  vs.  longer,  more  inter- 
mittent exposure  yielding  lower  body  bur- 
dens in  Washington,  but  this  is  very  conjec- 
tural. This  study  does  not  support  the  thesis 
that  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  as  it  oc- 
curred in  Vietnam  is  associated  with  NHL  or 
STS. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base  TX,  December  I, 
1988.  7823S-S301 

Subject:  Review  of  "Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma 
and  Non-Hodgkin's  Lymphoma  in  Rela- 
tion to  Phenoxyherbicide  and  Chlorinat- 
ed Phenol  Exposure  in  Western  Wash- 
ington,"  (Woods,  JS,  et  al.  JNCI,  Vol  78, 
No.  5.  May  1987),  HHS  Memo,  25  Nov  87. 

To:  Dr  John  P.  Young,  Director,  Division  of 
Reproductive  and  Developmental  Toxi- 
cology NCTTR  Jefferson  AR  72079. 

1.  This  study  appeared  to  have  been  well 
planned,  conducted,  interpreted  and  writ- 
ten. The  authors  properly  tested  the  equiva- 
lence of  the  living  and  deceased  groups 
before  pooling  the  data  for  analysis. 

2.  They  used  excellent  techniques  to 
assess  and  monitor  the  quality  control  of 
their  questionnaire  and  pathological  data 
collection  methods. 

3.  The  data  concerning  other  risk  factors 
which  is  presented  in  Table  6  is  very  valua- 
ble and  they  should  be  commended  for  pro- 
viding it.  These  data  will  be  useful  in  other 
studies. 

1.  The  discussion  section  was  excellent. 
Care  was  exercised  in  interpreting  the  data 
and  weaknesses  of  study  design  were  recog- 
nized and  fully  discussed.  The  approach  to 
the  differences  in  this  study  and  the  Swed- 
ish studies  of  Hardell  was  interesting. 

5.  Suggestions  for  clarification: 

a.  Were  patients  with  unconfirmed  or 
missing  pathological  specimens  included  in 
the  data  base? 

b.  If  there  was  a  21%  error  rate  in  the  di- 
agnosis of  Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma,  could  not  a 
similar  error  be  present  in  the  diagnosis  of 
Chloracne?  Without  verification  of  this  dif- 
ficult diagnosis,  any  association  of  chlor- 
acne with  phenoxyherbicides  is  question- 
able. 

c.  The  differences  between  the  analyses  of 
dose  response  (nonsignificant)  and  the  occu- 
pation-specific groupings  (significant  in 
some  instances)  could  easily  have  been  due 
to  inaccuracies  in  the  exposure  indices. 

6.  Overall,  this  study  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  scientific  literature  on 
the  possible  effects  of  phenoxy  herbicides. 
It  does  not  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  issue 
of  exposure  of  Vietnam  veterans,  but  does 
provide  useful  information  on  the  general 
issue  of  the  health  effects  following  the  use 
of  agricultural /industrial  chemicals. 

William  H.  Wolfe,  Colonel  USAF. 

MC, 
Chief,  Epidemiology  Division. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  continue  to  review  very  carefully 
the  testimony  we  received  during 
today's  hearing  and  other  relevant  ma- 
terial on  the  agent  orange  issue.  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  Chair- 
man G.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery  and  I 
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31.  1988.  during  Senate 
of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
>ublic    Law    100-276),    the 
Hawaii  engaged  in  a  col- 
Mr.  Kasten  on  the  matter 
million  provided  for  the 
Indians  by   that  legislation, 
established  that,  if  the 
1988.  agreement  between 
Indians  and  the  Nicara- 
Goverhment  had  been  abrogated, 
principal  negotiator  had 
^  from  the  Indian  leader- 
it  should  be  left  to  the 
the  Agency  for  Intema- 
as  to  how  best  to 
needy    majority    of    the 
Indians." 
INOy  YE.  That  is  correct.  Since 
of  March  31,  however,  I 
ijif ormed  that  the  February 
signed  by  Yatama  repre- 
and    the    Government    of 
1  /as  approved  by  the  major- 
Indian  directorate  and  by 
assembly  held  in  Honduras 
27  to  29  of  this  year.  In 
rither  than  expelling  from 
leadership     Mr.     Brooklyn 
principal  negotiator  of  the 
agreement,  the  Indian  as- 
rec4nfirmed  his  position  as  one 
directors  of  Yatama,  the 
I  Steadman  Fagoth,  Wy- 
Walter  Ortiz,  and  Julian 
tfatron. 
HAI^KIN.  That  is  also  my  im- 
We  need  to  clarify  this 
c^der  to  resolve  the  question 
Yatama  aid  will  be  distrib- 
your  understanding   that 
Indian   assembly   has  con- 
five  directors  of  Yatama, 
Indian  assembly  has  con- 
February  2  accord  between 
the  Nicaraguan  Govem- 
the    $2.19    million    for 
sliould  be  provided  as  the  res- 
"conslstent   with    the 
accord  signed  by  Yatama 


and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  on 
February  2,  1988.  and  any  subsequent 
agreement  based  on  that  accord"? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Let  me  further  clarify 
this  matter.  If.  in  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment based  on  the  February  2  accord, 
Yatama  and  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua agree  on  a  neutral  organization 
to  deliver  the  $2.19  mUlion,  then 
should  that  delivery  mechanism  be 
the  one  selected  by  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  distribute  that  assistance? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  a  delivery  mecha- 
nism Is  accepted  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment based  on  the  February  2  accord, 
then  I  would  agree  that  delivery  mech- 
anism should  be  the  one  selected  by 
AID  to  distribute  the  $2.19  million, 
provided  that  a  number  of  conditions 
set  forth  in  Public  Law  100-276  are 
met.  First,  the  delivery  mechanism 
should  be  a  neutral  organization  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  Public  Law  100-276.  Second, 
the  $2.19  million  can  be  provided  only 
to  "the  Indian  resistance  force  known 
as  Yatama."  as  stated  in  section 
3(g)(1)  of  Public  Law  100-276.  Third, 
the  funds  must  be  provided  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  February 
2  accord  and  any  subsequent  agree- 
ment based  on  that  accord,  as  stated 
in  section  3(g)(2)  of  Public  Law  100- 
276.  Fourth,  the  assistance  to  the 
Yatama  must  be  provided  under  au- 
thorities exercised  in  a  manner  which 
the  Verification  Commission  noted  in 
section  2  of  Public  Law  100-276  would 
not  find  to  be  inconsistent  to  the 
Sapoa  Agreement  also  noted  in  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  100-276.  Fifth, 
the  Yatama  aid  should  be  provided 
imder  appropriate  controls  and  proce- 
dures as  provided  for  by  section  4(c) 
and  section  7  of  Public  Law  100-276. 

Penally,  provided  these  conditions 
are  met  and  a  majority  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Yatama  directorate  I 
identified  earlier  agree  on  a  delivery 
mechanism,  then  I  would  see  no 
reason  to  delay  provision  of  the  assist- 
ance to  Yatama  and  I  would  urge  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  distribute  expeditiously  the  $2.19 
million  to  the  Indian  resistance  force 
known  as  Yatama. 
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"BANKING  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES ' 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  several  of  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  delay 
no  further  in  passing  legislation  that 
would  fundamentally  reform  the  fi- 
nancial laws  of  this  country. 

On  March  30,  1988,  this  body  passed 
the  sorely  needed  Proxmire  Financial 
Modernization  Act  of  1988  by  the  over- 
whebning  vote  of  94  to  2.  This  fol- 
lowed a  similarly  lopsided  18-to-2  vote 
in  the  Banking  Committee  to  pass  vir- 
tually  the   same   legislation.   Such   a 


consensus  was  the  product  of  a  very 
delicate  compromise  that  was  ham- 
mered out  at  the  committee  markup 
after  months  of  wrangling  over  in- 
tensely controversial  issues.  My  col- 
leagues and  I,  after  years  of  sometimes 
acrimonious  debate  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony,  finally 
said  enough  is  enough:  Congress  needs 
to  reassert  its  control  over  changes  in 
the  regulatory  structure  of  financial 
institutions  because  the  market  is  al- 
ready rapidly  changing  the  financial 
system. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  Senate's 
virutally  unanimous  reform  proposal, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  familiar  state  of 
frustration  and  paralysis:  The  Senate 
has  passed  sweeping  banking  legisla- 
tion, but  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  sitting  on  its  hands.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  am  only  too  familiar  with 
this  situation.  In  1984,  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Conmiittee, 
we  passed  a  similar  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  House  simply  refused  to  con- 
sider. In  1986  the  House  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  would  not  accept  a 
comprehensive  banking  bill,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  Congress  it  killed  the  Sen- 
ate's $15  billion  package  to  recapitalize 
the  ailing  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  by  trying  to 
attach  a  controversial  housing  bill. 

Now  they're  at  it  again.  First,  the 
Senate  bill  was  referred  jointly,  with- 
out any  time  limitations,  to  both 
House  Banking  and  House  Energy  and 
Commerce.  That  will  obviously  slow 
things  down,  and  once  again.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  tactic.  In  both  1974 
and  1986  I  received  letters  from  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  asserting  its  in- 
tention to  take  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain banking  issues  with  the  consent 
of  House  Banking.  In  both  cases  that 
effectively  killed  Senate  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  time  it  would  take  to 
move  a  comprehensive  bill  through 
two  committees. 

Furthermore,  although  both  com- 
mittees have  held  a  series  of  hearings 
on  financial  restructuring  legislation, 
that's  as  far  as  they  have  gotten.  Six 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  Senate 
passed  its  bill,  but  the  House  Banking 
Committee  has  not  yet  scheduled  a 
markup  and  evidently  is  not  planning 
to  any  time  soon.  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  has  also  failed  to  schedule 
a  markup. 

Meanwhile,  the  legislative  clock  for 
this  Congress  is  steadily  ticking  away. 
There  is  still  time  to  pass  meaningful 
banking  legislation,  but  the  longer  we 
wait,  the  slimmer  those  prospects 
become.  I  realize  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  closer  we  get  to  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  a  much  more  narrow  or  restric- 
tive bill  will  pass.  Some  have  even  sug- 
gested that  Congress  is  likely  to  rein- 
state the  anticompetitive  and  irrespon- 
sible  moratorium   on   bank   activities 


that  Congress  imposed  for  7  months  as 
part  of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987. 

Let  me  respond  directly  to  these  sug- 
gestions: We  will  not  let  them  happen. 
No  bill  at  all  is  a  far  better  result  than 
anticompetitive,  restrictive  legislation 
that  hamstrings  this  country's  finan- 
cial services  providers.  Most  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  would  much  perfer  to 
leave  in  place  the  present  "system"  of 
creative  regulatory  interpretations  of 
outmoded  laws  than  pass  something 
regressive.  Furthermore,  any  type  of 
moratorium  extension  is  as  out  of  the 
question  now  as  it  was  2  months  ago 
when  a  substantial  majority  of  this 
body  had  gone  on  record  refusing  to 
take  such  an  action.  My  colleagues 
and  I  will  do  everything  we  can  to  stop 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  sent  a  very 
good  bill  to  the  House.  No  one  was 
completely  happy  with  it.  but  nearly 
everyone  could  at  least  live  with  it. 
and  that  is  the  sign  of  a  good  compro- 
mise. The  bill  Ls  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  other  bank  regulators,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
banks,  the  insurance  industry  and 
agents,  and  as  a  substantial  first  step 
in  financial  reform,  by  several  of  the 
diversified  financial  companies.  The 
real  estate  industry  was  not  happy 
that  their  issues  were  not  addressed, 
but  my  understanding  is  that  they  and 
the  bankers  are  close  to  working  out  a 
compromise  of  their  differences. 

With  all  of  this  support,  and  with 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Senate, 
now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  act. 
Final  resolution  of  these  structural 
Issues  is  needed  this  year  to  enable  the 
banking  committees  to  focus  next  year 
on  other  critical  issues— like  the 
FSLIC— that  also  demand  our  atten- 
tion. I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  House 
will  simply  derail  this  critically  impor- 
tant legislation,  and  I  urge  that  body 
to  act  soon. 

Let  me  close  with  a  sobering 
thought.  The  American  financial  serv- 
ices industry  is  coming  under  increas- 
ing pressure  from  overseas  competi- 
tors, particularly  the  Japanese. 
Ranked  by  market  capitalization,  13  of 
the  15  largest  financial  firms  in  the 
world,  including  banks  and  securities 
firms,  are  Japanese.  None  are  Ameri- 
can. 

At  the  same  time,  every  industrial 
country  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States  permits  commercial 
banks  or  their  affiliates  to  underwrite 
securities,  as  the  Senate  bill  would  do. 
Even  the  Japanese  permit  a  far  great- 
er degree  of  affiliation  between  the  se- 
curities and  banking  industries  than  is 
popularly  perceived,  and  they  are 
poised  to  take  much  greater  steps  in 
that  direction.  As  the  National  Jour- 
nal stated  earlier  this  year.  "Japan's 
newly  deregulated,  cash-rich  banks 
have  the  potential  to  dominate  world 
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markets  much  as  Japanese  automak- 
ers have."  We  in  the  Congress  have  a 
duty  to  unshackle  U.S.  competitors  in 
the  largest  financial  market  in  the 
world,  our  own  country,  as  at  least  one 
effort  to  prevent  such  domination 
from  taking  place 

That  is  an  even  more  important 
reason  why  we  can't  sit  idly  by  and  do 
nothing  about  banking  reform  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  SAPOA  CEASE-FIRE:  AN 
UPDATE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President 
[reading]: 

At  this  point  it  is  hard  to  visualize  a 
House  so  repelled  by  transgressions  by  the 
Sandinistas  that  it  would  turn  contra  aid 
back  on  *  •  *.  In  recent  days  the  Sandinistas 
have  been  on  an  antidemocratic  tear,  find- 
ing openings  to  gang  up  on  striking  workers, 
detain  leaders  of  the  internal  political  oppo- 
sition and  silence  media  critics,  meanwhile 
taking  a  hard  line  in  cease-fire  talks  with 
the  contras.  [Washington  Post  editorial. 
May  8.  1988) 

Mr.  President,  a  little  over  a  month 
ago— March  23— following  the  cutoff 
of  any  United  States  support  to  the 
Contras.  the  two  sides  met  in  Sapoa, 
Nicaragua,  to  sign  a  60-day  cease-fire 
agreement.  As  was  noted  at  that  time, 
the  cease-fire  agreement  included 
promises  by  the  Sandinistas  of  free  ex- 
pression, amnesty,  political  participa- 
tion, national  dialog— which  many  ob- 
servers expected  the  Sandinistas  to 
keep  about  as  well  as  they  had  their 
other  promises. 

The  Sandinistas  have  not  disap- 
pointed us.  Except  for  the  token  re- 
lease of  100  prisoners— out  of  an  esti- 
mated 7,000  to  9.000— the  Sandinistas 
have  observed  the  other  promises  by 
stonewalling— both  in  moves  toward 
democracy  and  in  efforts  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  cease-fire. 

For  example,  the  media,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  guaranteed 
"unrestricted  freedom  of  expression" 
have  been  systematically  harassed.  La 
Prensa,  as  we  all  know  from  the  head- 
lines over  the  past  few  weeks,  was  for 
a  time  not  only  refused  permission  to 
receive  newsprint  from  abroad  but  was 
discriminated  against  in  the  supply  of 
state-supplied  Soviet  paper.  With  the 
arrival  of  a  Soviet  ship  in  early  May. 
according  to  the  State  Department,  La 
Prensa  has  about  a  60-day  paper 
supply,  but  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
shutting  off  the  power  during  day- 
time hours  when  La  Prensa,  an  after- 
noon paper,  has  to  run  the  presses. 

Likewise,  the  few  independent 
broadcasting  media  are  subject  to  arbi- 
trary discipline.  The  Sandinista-con- 
troUed  Radio  Managua  announced  on 
May  4  that  three  newscasts,  including 
that  of  Radio  Catolica,  were  suspend- 
ed for  8  days  because  the  Communica- 
tions Media  Directorate  claimed  they 
had  broadcast  a  false  story  concerning 
a  man  supposedly  killed  by  the  Sandi- 


nistas who  turned  out  to  be  alive. 
What  kind  of  "unrestricted  freedom  of 
expression"  means  that  a  government 
"Communications  Media  Directorate" 
can  shut  a  news  operation  down  on 
their  claim  that  a  story  was  in  error? 
Not  a  democracy. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  statement  made 
by  one  of  Tomas  Borge's  media  watch- 
dogs, who  commented  in  1984  about 
La  Prensa:  "They  accused  us  of  sup- 
pressing freedom  of  expression.  This 
was  a  lie  and  we  could  not  let  them 
print  it."  [AP  1/29/84  and  NYT  2/3/ 
84.] 

Attacks  on  labor  union,  demonstra- 
tors, and  opposite  parties  have  contin- 
ued. One  day,  riot  police  use  rubber 
truncheons  to  disperse  striking  work- 
ers and  their  families,  and  persons  dis- 
tributing leaflets  for  an  opposition 
party  are  arrested  [Miami  Herald,  WP. 
4/30/88].  Opposition  leaders  are  called 
"instruments  of  the  CIA."  and  the 
armed  resistance  is  threatened  with  an 
attack  if  they  do  not  accept  a  Sandi- 
nista  surrender  ultimatum.  [WT.  5/2/ 
88.]  More  than  25  other  opposition 
leaders  were  rounded  up  last  week 
while  trying  to  visit  workers  on  a 
hunger  strike.  [Boston  Globe.  WT.l 

Meanwhile,  even  as  the  Sandinistas 
backpedal  on  their  latest  democratic 
promises,  they  have  asked  for  the 
cease-fire  to  be  extended  for  another 
30  days.  "They  are  just  playing  with 
us,"  said  one  rebel  official.  "They're 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
avoid  arriving  at  a  full  cease-fire." 
[WT  4/29/88.]  Another  resistance 
leader  stated:  "This  war  will  not  end 
until  the  reasons  that  provoked  the 
war  are  eliminated,  and  those  reasons 
are:  lack  of  freedom,  the  lack  of 
human  rights  guarantees,  the  repres- 
sion and  violations  of  human  rights, 
and  the  state  of  submission  into  which 
the  Army,  party,  and  government  of 
the  Sandinists  Front  have  pushed  the 
Nicaraguan  people  so  that  the  Front 
may  stay  in  power."  [Managua  "Radio 
Noticias"  4/29/88.] 

Democracy  and  human  rights  are 
what  this  war— and  the  peace  that  was 
supposed  to  have  been  reached  under 
the  Arias  plan  and  the  Sapoa  cease- 
fire—have always  been  about.  Now. 
once  more,  are  the  Sandinistas  ready 
to  give  in  to  Nicaraguans'  demands  for 
democracy?  Will  they  honestly  negoti- 
ate a  comprehensive  cease-fire  with 
real  guarantees?  Here  is  Daniel  Orte- 
ga's answer: 

They  [i.e..  the  opposition]  think  we  are 
willing  to  discuss  whether  there  is  going  to 
be  a  revolutionary  process  or  a  counterrevo- 
lutionary process  here.  That  is  not  up  for 
discussion.  What  we  are  discussing  is  how 
the  mercenary  forces,  who  are  already  de- 
feated, can  lay  down  their  weapons.  They 
should  be  grateful  that  we  are  not  offering 
them  the  guillotine  or  the  firing  squad, 
which  is  what  they  deserve.  [NYT  5/2/88.1 

Mr.  President,  that,  I  think,  pretty 
much  says  it  all.  The  Sandinistas,  just 
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[Prom  the  \  Washington  Post.  May  8,  1988] 
Sdpe  {DIPLOMAT  Jim  Wright 
Spei.ker  Jim  Wright,  representing 
Ike-minded  Democrats  on  the 
is  showing  signs  of  impa- 
pace  of  cease-fire  talks  be- 
sjindinistas  and  the  rebels.  He 
two  parties   to   bargain   in 
and  warns  them  both  not  to 
60-day  cease-fire  to  prepare 
of  further  war. 
is  good  at  elevated  appeals. 

like  pure  statesmanship. 

s  unsurpassed  in  its  evenhan- 
what   is   Mr.   Wright   really 
fashions  himself  as  a  dis- 
arbiter.  a  superdiplomat.  Actual- 
leader  of  the  political  element 
military  card  out  of  the  hands 
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lis  advice  to  the  two  sides  not 
war,  he  speaks  as  one  who  has 
the  demonstrated  readiness 
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not  shown  a  similar  power  (or 
to   enforce    his    will    on    the 
Wright  is  not  an  impartial  dip- 
but  a  key  player. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  14.  1988] 
Nicaragua  Cuts  Off  American  Airlift  of 
Paper  to  La  Prensa 
<By  Julia  Preston) 
Managua.  Nicaragua.  April  13— The  Sandi- 
nista  government  has  blocked  an  airlift  by  a 
private    American    humanitarian    organiza- 
tion of  newsprint  for  the  opposition  daily  La 
Prensa    and    medicines    for    the    Catholic 
Church,  government  officials  and  an  execu- 
tive of  the  private  group  said  today. 

The  five-day  episode  started  a  storm  of  ac- 
cusations between  government  officials  here 
and  Connecticut-based  AmeriCares  as  well 
as  members  of  the  staff  of  Vice  President 
Bush,  who  personally  acknowledged  that  he 
backed  efforts  to  expedite  the  shipment. 

Although  the  incident  apparently  in- 
volved only  a  private  donation,  it  is  a  sign  of 
problems  that  are  likely  to  arise  when 
Washington  seeks  to  deliver  humanitarian 
aid  from  a  $48  million  package  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  contra  rebels  during  a  two-month 
cease-fire  and  to  help  Nicaraguan  children 
affected  by  the  war. 

AmeriCares  President  Robert  Macauley 
said  he  reacted  last  Saturday  to  press  re- 
ports from  Nicaragua  that  La  Prensa  had 
run  out  of  newsprint  by  pulling  together  a 
shipment  of  15  tons  of  newsprint  to  fly  to 
Managua. 

La  Prensa  stopped  publishing  April  5 
when  it  ran  out  of  paper.  The  leftist  govern- 
ment controls  the  distribution  of  newsprint 
and  La  Prensa's  editors  accused  it  of  shut- 
ting the  paper  down  to  control  press  cover- 
age in  the  days  before  the  arrival  of  contra 
leaders  for  cease-fire  negotiations,  which 
were  scheduled  to  begin  Friday. 

Macauley,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Fiber  Corp..  a  paper  company,  solicited  pri- 
vate donations  of  newsprint.  AmeriCares 
added  1.465  pounds  of  medicines,  to  be  sent 
to  Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo.  Macau- 
ley said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  Con- 
necticut. AmeriCares  did  not  consult  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  leader  ahead  of  time 
because  the  medical  cargo  was  small,  Ma- 
cauley said. 

An  airplane  chartered  from  the  Miami 
firm  Transairlink  sat  in  New  Orleans  all  day 
Sunday  while  AmeriCares  tried  to  get  land- 
ing clearance  from  Managua.  Macauley 
added. 

Bush  staff  members  called  the  Nicaraguan 
Embassy  over  the  weekend  to  urge  them  to 
facilitate  the  shipment,  aides  to  Bush  said 
today  in  New  York.  Macauley  said  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  vice  president  was  in- 
volved with  the  shipment.  But  he  noted 
that  Prescott  Bush  Jr.,  the  vice  president's 
brother,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Ameri- 
Cares. 

On  Monday,  the  clearance  was  denied, 
government  officials  said.  A  government 
communique  called  the  shipment  "a  mock- 
ery of  Nicaragua's  children"  and  "a  mere 
propaganda  maneuver." 

Sandinista  officials  accused  AmeriCares  of 
being  a  CIA  front  and  part  of  the  secret  net- 
work of  private  groups  used  by  Lt.  Col. 
Oliver  North  to  deliver  aid  to  the  contras 
during  a  two-year  aid  cutoff. 

'We  are  not  going  to  assist  either  Mr. 
Bush's  presidential  aspirations  or  Ameri- 
Cares' pro-contra  activities,"  said  a  top  For- 
eign Ministry  official,  Alejandro  Bendana. 

The  government  also  argued,  ironically, 
that  the  shipment  would  violate  a  three- 
year-old  U.S.  trade  embargo  against  Nicara- 
gua, which  allows  export  from  the  United 
States  of  medicines  but  not  newsprint. 

"We  were  not  going  to  facilitate  loopholes 
in  the  embargo  for  a  pittance  of  aid.  We 


were  simply  helping  to  enforce  the  U.S.  em- 
bargo," Bendana  said. 

•All  of  that  is  lies,"  Macauley  said.  He 
said  AmeriCares  is  a  non-political,  private, 
voluntary  organization  that  has  donated 
more  than  $170  million  in  medicines  since 
1981  to  countries  across  the  political  spec- 
trum. 

AmeriCares  delivered  200  tons  of  news- 
print to  La  Prensa  in  1986,  during  another 
shortage.  Macauley  said.  In  1985,  the  group 
sent  a  shipment  worth  $291,383  of  vitamins 
and  malaria  pills  to  Nicaraguan  refugee 
children  in  Honduras  through  a  contra  or- 
ganization run  by  Mario  Calero,  brother  of 
top  contra  leader  Adolfo  Calero.  he  said. 

AmeriCares  currently  is  aiding  one  gov- 
ernment-run health  clinic  in  Managua,  Ma- 
cauley said,  but  had  never  attempted  to  de- 
liver goods  to  it  by  air. 

La  Prensa  resumed  publishing  yesterday. 
A  government-run  elections  council  provid- 
ed it  with  42  tons  of  newsprint,  editor  Cris- 
tiana  Chamorro  said.  A  major  shipment  of 
Soviet  paper  is  expected  in  mid-April. 

The  aid  package  approved  in  late  March 
by  Congress  includes  $17.7  million  in  aid  to 
sustain  the  contras  during  the  truce  and  an 
equal  amount  for  Nicaraguan  children,  to  be 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

The  contra  aid.  according  to  a  March  23 
cease-fire  agreement,  must  be  administered 
by  a  "neutral"  organization. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  14, 
1988] 

Managua  Blocks  Plight  of  Paper  to  La 
Prensa 

Managua,  Nicaragua.— The  Marxist  gov- 
ernment said  yesterday  it  would  not  allow  a 
shipment  of  newsprint  for  the  opposition 
newspaper  La  Prensa  into  the  country  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  CIA-linked  group.  A 
government  statement  said  the  group  that 
chartered  a  plane  to  fly  17.000  tons  of  news- 
print for  La  Prensa  and  2 '/a  tons  of  medical 
supplies  to  Nicaraguan  children  has  been 
used  In  the  past  by  the  CIA  to  supply  the 
U.S.-backed  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

The  DC-6  carrying  the  supplies  has  been 
stuck  in  Costa  Rica  awaiting  permission  to 
land  In  Managua  since  flying  from  New  Or- 
leans Monday.  It  was  hired  by  Americares,  a 
companion  organization  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission.  Caribbean  Commission  offi- 
cials have  described  their  group  as  a  private 
anti-communist  organization  that  has  pro- 
vided medical  supplies  and  services  to  the 
anti-Sandinista  rebels  for  several  years. 

La  Prensa  Out  of  Paper;  Cites 
Discrimination 

This  newspaper  will  not  be  able  to  circu- 
late on  28  March  because  of  the  paper 
shortage,  despite  great  efforts  by  the  La 
Prensa  management  with  the  Industry  Min- 
istry upon  forseeing  the  printing  paper  scar- 
city. 

This  newspaper  has  run  out  of  newsprint, 
despite  great  efforts  to  economize,  such  as 
eliminating  the  literary  section  and  the 
Sunday  edition.  La  Prensa  General  Manager 
Louis  Gonzalez  said. 

Gonzalez  said  there  is  marked  discrimina- 
tion against  La  Prensa  in  assigning  printing 
paper  quotas,  and  other  newspapers  are  fa- 
vored, as  those  newspapers  can  print  up  to 
16  pages,  literary  sections,  and  in  addition 
do  outside  work. 

Gonzalez  added  that  the  La  Prensa  re- 
turns are  below  5  percent,  while  for  the 
other  newspaper  the  percentage  is  20,  prov- 


ing they  print  more  because  they  have  suffi- 
cient printing  paper. 

Due  to  this.  La  Prensa  will  print  its  last 
issue  on  26  March  and  will  await  the  arrival 
of  a  Soviet  ship  that  is  in  Panama  or  about 
to  arrive  in  Nicaragua. 

Gonzalez  said  that  after  taking  charge  as 
general  manager,  the  military  advised  the 
paper  would  arrive  In  February,  then  mid- 
March. 

However,  the  fact  Is  that  the  printing 
paper  did  not  arrive,  and  La  Prensa  is  faced 
with  a  lack  of  Its  main  raw  material.  In  addi- 
tion to  film  and  chemicals.  Up  to  now  the 
Central  Bank  has  not  replied  to  a  request 
for  $15,000  that  was  made  the  month  our 
paper  reopened  production  engineer  Fran- 
cisco Rosales  said. 

Rosales  said  that  the  700  tons  of  paper  La 
Prensa  had  since  October  has  run  out,  and 
according  to  the  latest  reports  the  Soviet 
ship  that  arrived  yesterday  only  brought 
toilet  paper  and  fine  cardboard. 

Nicaragua— Managua  Suspends  3 
Newscasts,  1  Radio  Station 

The  communications  media  directorate 
has  suspended  for  8  days  three  newscasU 
and  Radio  Corporation's  broadcasts  for 
airing  false  reports.  The  following  newscasts 
have  been  suspended:  Radio  Catolicas  Igle- 
sia.  Radio  Noticlas  El  Pueblo,  and  Radio 
Mundlal's  El  Nicaraguense.  The  suspension 
also  is  against  Radio  Corporation's  broad- 
casts. 

According  to  the  directorate's  communi- 
que, the  aforementlned  newscasts  had  re- 
ported that  Rafael  Blandon  Ubeda,  a  con- 
struction worker,  had  died  as  a  result  of  tor- 
ture Inflicted  by  the  Sandinista  police— the 
report's  aim  was  to  discredit  this  state  body. 
Of  course,  such  reports  were  false,  because 
Blandon  Ubeda  was  presented  to  journalists 
this  afternoon  and  he  did  not  have  a  single 
Injury. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30,  1988] 
Nicaraguan  Police  Arrest  30  in  2-Month- 
Old  Strike 
(By  Julia  Preston) 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  April  29— At  least  30 
auto  and  construction  workers  were  violent- 
ly arrested  here  today  In  the  sharpest  street 
confrontations   with   police   since  a  strike 
movement  began  two  months  ago. 

The  clashes  In  the  center  city  came  as 
contra  rebel  and  Sandinista  government 
leaders  were  closeted  in  meetings  for  the 
second  day  in  a  hotel  on  the  outskirts  of 
Managua.  They  wrangled  with  little 
progress  to  try  to  reach  a  lasting  cease-fire 
agreement,  contra  and  Sandinista  spokes- 
men reported. 

More  than  30  workers  from  an  Independ- 
ent labor  coalition  have  been  on  a  hunger 
strike  since  Monday  at  a  union  headquar- 
ters in  the  center  of  Managua.  They  are  de- 
manding to  return  to  a  wage  system  that 
was  In  effect  for  five  years  before  February, 
when  the  leftist  government  enacted  an  eco- 
nomic austerity  program. 

The  auto  and  construction  strikes  that 
began  in  early  March  brought  the  most  im- 
portant upsurge  of  labor  strife  to  Nicaragua 
since  the  Sandinistas  took  power  in  a  1979 
revolution  with  wide  working-class  backing. 
The  unions,  ranging  from  liberal  to  far  left, 
claim  that  several  thousand  workers  are  on 
strike.  The  government  says  they  number  a 
few  hundred. 

The  workers  say  the  economic  measures 
left  them  too  little  Income.  "We're  not  strik- 
ing for  politics.  We're  on  strike  to  stay 
alive,"  said  labor  leader  Antonio  Jarquin. 


President  Daniel  Ortega  accused  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Managua  of  Inciting  the  strike. 

The  arrests  came  in  a  series  of  scuffles 
and  shouting  matches  throughout  the  day 
as  the  police,  who  numbered  about  60  by 
late  afternoon,  repeatedly  herded  strike 
supporters  hundreds  of  feet  back  down  the 
street  from  the  union  building. 

The  police  claimed  that  the  workers  were 
demonstrating  without  a  permit.  They  de- 
tained workers  by  grabbling  them  in  neck 
locks  and  hauling  them  away.  They  did  not 
use  clubs  or  weapons,  and  no  serious  inju- 
ries were  reported. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  30,  1988] 
Sandinista  Police  Batter.  Arrest  Dozens 
of  Strikers 
(By  Sam  Dillon) 
Managua,    Nicaragua.— Sandinista    police 
arrested  dozens  of  striking  workers  Friday 
In  a  raid  on  the  headquarters  of  a  leftist 
labor  federation  as  the  government  contin- 
ued cease-fire  talks  with  contra  rebels. 

Scores  of  riot  police  used  rubber  trun- 
cheons to  disperse  several  hundred  workers 
and  their  families  gathered  outside  the  fed- 
eration in  support  of  activists  on  their  fifth 
day  of  a  hunger  strike.  Police  repeatedly 
punched  many  workers  during  the  arrests, 
witnesses  reported. 

In  a  separate  action  hours  later,  riot 
police  broke  up  a  contingent  of  about  25 
Social  Democratic  Party  activiste  distribut- 
ing leaflets  supporting  the  strikers.  Two 
people  were  arrested. 

Antonio  Jarquin.  secretary  general  of  one 
of  four  unions  In  the  leftist  federation,  said 
more  than  35  strikers  and  relatives  were  ar- 
rested in  the  raid  on  union  headquarters. 
Interior  Ministry  spokeswoman  Alma  Mo- 
rales said  27  were  detained.  She  said  they 
would  be  tried  by  police  magistrates  for  vio- 
lating public  order. 

The  governments  rough  Intervention  in 
the  8-week-old  strike  by  construction  work- 
ers and  auto  mechanics  appeared  to  be  an 
embarrassing  distraction  on  the  second  day 
of  peace  talks  between  Sandinistas  and  top 
rebel  leaders  in  Managua. 

Rebel  negotiators  also  had  embarrassing 
problems.  Apparently  uneasy  over  public  re- 
ports of  a  dispute  between  top  military  and 
political  leaders,  they  avoided  all  contact 
with  the  press  after  their  arrival  Thursday. 
In  a  first  news  conference  Friday,  they 
batted  aside  questions  about  reports  of  op- 
position to  top  commander  Enrique  Bermu- 
dez  by  nearly  30  field  commanders. 

Rebel  negotiator  Arlstides  Sanchez  called 
the  reports  "disinformation. ' 

The  talks  are  expected  to  conclude  today. 
Both  sides  said  on  Friday  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  progressing  slowly. 

But  top  rebel  leader  Adolfo  Calero  an- 
nounced Friday  that  the  contras  had 
dropped  what  had  been  a  major  obstacle  to 
agreement  on  the  cease-fire  rules— a 
demand  to  receive  replacement  military  sup- 
plies during  the  truce. 

On  Wednesday,  police  arrested  nine  work- 
ers outside  the  labor  federation.  On  Friday, 
nearly  100  traffic  and  riot  police  arrested 
many  more  in  three  hours  of  skirmishes 
there.  Among  those  detained  was  a  doctor 
arriving  to  examine  the  hunger  strikers  and 
two  members  of  the  federations  executive 
board.  Carlos  Salgado.  the  Socialist  Party's 
top  labor  organizer,  was  roughed  up. 

In  Washington.  President  Reagan  said 
Friday— In  a  semiannual  report  required  by 
law— that  he  will  continue  to  apply  econom- 
ic sanctions  against  Nicaragua  to  counter 
the    "unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to 


the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes"  posed  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  2,  19881 

Ortega  Threatens  To  Attack  If  Contras 

Refuse  To  Bend 
Managua,  Nicaragua.— President  Daniel 
Ortega  threatened  yesterday  to  launch  a 
huge  military  offensive  to  crush  resistance 
forces  if  their  leaders  do  not  agree  to  a 
peace  accord  before  a  cease-fire  expires  May 
30. 

In  a  major  speech  to  thousajids  of  workers 
on  May  Day,  Mr.  Ortega  said  the  resistance 
leadership  must  either  accept  peace  or  at 
least  agree  to  prolong  the  cease-fire,  as  the 
government  proposed  last  week  at  the  last 
round  of  high-level  peace  talks  between  the 
two  sides. 

The  talks  ended  without  an  accord  as  the 
rebel  negotiating  team  rejected  a  32-point 
proposal  presented  by  the  Marxist  Sandi- 
nista government. 

As  in  a  previous  round  of  talks  here  In 
April,  the  two  sides  agreed  only  to  arrange  a 
new  meeting.  This  time,  even  the  question 
of  where  and  when  the  next  round  should 
be  held  was  unresolved. 

Apparently  toughening  their  bargaining 
stance,  the  resistance  leaders  insisted  any 
new  talks  be  held  outside  Nicaragua.  They 
said  the  atmosphere  for  talks  in  Managua 
had  been  soured  by  a  government  crack- 
down on  striking  workers. 

Mr.  Ortega  said  if  the  resistance  continues 
to  refuse  the  offer,  "the  only  [option]  left  is 
to  launch  a  major  military  offensive  against 
the  mercenary  forces— one  that  will  make 
the  Danto  operation  look  small.  "  He  had 
made  a  similar  threat  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished Thursday: 

Nicaraguan  troops  attacked  rebel  posts  on 
the  Honduran  border  in  late  February  and 
early  March  in  a  huge  offensive  called 
Danto.  Some  3.200  U.S.  troops  were  subse- 
quently sent  to  Honduras  after  Tegucigalpa 
charged  that  Nicaraguan  troops  had  invad- 
ed its  territory. 

The  Nicaraguan  Resistance  political  um- 
brella group  and  the  Sandinistas  agreed  to 
the  current  60-day  cease-fire  on  March  23. 
but  the  resistance  has  l>een  demanding  that 
a  peace  agreement  be  simultaneous  with  de- 
mocratizing steps  by  Managua. 

But  Mr.  Ortega  said  yesterday  the  insur- 
gents should  be  "grateful "  the  government 
has  been  "generous"  enough  to  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  re-enter  civilian  life. 

In  the  United  States,  he  said,  they  would 
be  sent  "to  the  electric  chair  or  they  would 
be  condemned  to  death." 

"The  power  is  Sandinista  and  will  not  be 
defeated  or  conquered. "  he  said. 

Mr.  Ortega  mocked  the  resistance  negotia- 
tors for  demanding  that  the  next  round  of 
talks  be  held  outside  Managua.  "Its  already 
very  difficult  having  them  here;  we  would 
have  to  have  all  the  cities  fumigated  after 
they  leave. " 

The  president  also  harshly  criticized  lead- 
ers of  a  hunger  strike  by  construction  work- 
ers demanding  better  wages,  calling  them 
""instruments  of  the  CIA." 

The  resistance  cited  the  arrests  of  at  least 
20  striking  workers  on  Friday  as  an  example 
of  government  repression. 

"There  is  no  point  in  us  sitting  in  a  hotel 
here  while  the  workers  are  being  repressed. 
It  undermines  our  dignity."  said  Alfredo 
Cesar,  a  meml)er  of  the  resistance  Director- 
ate. 
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Boston  Globe,  May  5,  1988] 
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— Nicaraguan    rebel    leaders 
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contra  and  military  sources 
:  esterday  arrested  several  rebels 
i  (ermudez.  Reuters  reported. 


[Contra  sources  said  two  rebel  military 
commanders.  Walter  Calderon  and  Diogenes 
Hernandez,  would  be  deported  from  Hondu- 
ras and  probably  flown  to  the  United 
States.] 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  5.  1988] 

Sandinistas  Hold  Leaders  of  Opposition 

After  March 

(By  Glenn  Garvin) 

Many  of  Nicaragua's  top  opposition  lead- 
ers were  arrested  yesterday  after  marching 
to  a  labor  union  headquarters  in  an  attempt 
to  see  35  union  members  who  are  on  a 
hunger  strike. 

The  arrests  were  non-violent.  Diplomats 
in  Managua  said  they  expected  the  opposi- 
tion leaders  to  be  released  within  48  hours. 
But  the  diplomats  said  the  arrests  would  se- 
riously worsen  a  labor  problem  that  is  rapid- 
ly turning  into  a  crisis. 

The  hunger  strike  began  April  24  to  pro- 
test the  Marxist  Sandinista  governments 
refusal  to  negotiate  with  striking  unions  of 
construction  workers,  mechanics  and  wait- 
ers. 

It  already  has  led  to  the  collapse  of  the 
•'national  dialogue "  on  democratization  be- 
tween the  government  and  opposition  politi- 
cal parties,  and  yesterday  the  Sandinistas 
suspended  news  programming  at  several 
radio  stations  in  retaliation  for  coverage  of 
the  hunger  strike. 

Details  of  yesterday's  arrests  were  diffi- 
cult to  come  by,  since  the  government- 
owned  telephone  company  cut  off  thou- 
sands of  telephones  over  the  weekend. 

But  opposition  and  diplomatic  sources 
said  12  to  25  leaders  of  the  largest  14  opposi- 
tion parties  were  arrested  at  10  a.m.  when 
they  marched  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
CGT-I  union,  where  the  hunger  strikers  are 
staying. 

Among  those  reported  arrested  are  Erick 
Ramirez,  a  senior  leader  of  the  Social  Chris- 
tian Party:  Guillermo  Potoy,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Social  Democratic  Party:  Gusta- 
vo Tablada,  general  secretary  of  the  Social- 
ist Party;  and  Eli  Altamirano,  head  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  opposition  leaders  had  announced  the 
march  Monday  afternoon.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  protest  a  police  cordon  that  was 
thrown  up  around  the  union  headquarters 
last  week. 

The  police  have  refused  to  allow  anyone 
to  enter  or  leave  the  building  since  they  sur- 
rounded it,  and  reportedly  are  refusing  to 
allow  any  water  to  enter  the  building. 

Temperatures  in  Managua  have  been  hov- 
ering around  100  degrees  all  week.  Several 
of  the  hunger  strikers  reportedly  are  seri- 
ously ill. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  festering  for 
about  a  year.  It  turned  serious  in  February 
when  the  Sandinistas,  seeking  to  comply 
with  a  Central  American  peace  plan,  lifted  a 
state  of  emergency  that  rtiade  strikes  and 
labor  organizing  illegal. 

The  three  unions  immediately  went  on 
strike,  and  the  Sandinistas  retaliated  by 
firing  hundreds  of  workers.  In  March,  the 
government  promised  that  if  opposition  par- 
ties would  join  in  a  "national  dialogue"  on 
democratization— also  required  by  the  Cen- 
tral American  peace  plan— it  would  settle 
the  labor  dispute  amicably. 

But  there  has  been  no  settlement.  Last 
week,  15  opposition  parties— the  14  largest 
and  a  small  Maoist  party— walked  out  of  the 
national  dialogue  to  protest  what  they 
called  the  government's  broken  promise. 

Tomas  Borge,  Nicaragua's  minister  of  the 
interior,  has  been  so  enraged  by  press  cover- 


age of  the  hunger  strike  that  last  week  he 
summoned  the  director  of  the  largest  oppo- 
sition radio  station  Radio  Corporacion.  to 
his  home  and  reportedly  punched  him  in 
the  mouth. 

Yesterday  the  government  announced 
that  all  news  programming  at  that  station 
would  be  suspended  for  eight  days.  The  sta- 
tion can  appeal. 

The  government  also  suspended  individual 
news  programs  at  three  other  opposition 
radio  stations,  including  the  one  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Barricada,  the  newspaper  of  the  ruling 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front,  said 
the  radio  stations  were  accused  of  'spread- 
ing false  information "  about  the  hunger 
strike  and  of  violating  public-order  laws. 

Meanwhile,  in  an  interview  with  The  As- 
sociated Press,  Mr.  Borge  said  the  Sandinis- 
tas had  agreed  to  negotiate  with  the  Nicara- 
guan Resistance  because  of  the  high  cost  in 
lives  of  Nicaragua's  civil  war  and  as  a  way  of 
holding  indirect  talks  with  the  United 
States. 

But  he  cautioned  that  if  the  ceasefire 
talks  failed,  the  entire  nation  would  be 
called  to  battle  the  U.S.  supported  insur- 
gents. 

Mr.  Borge  described  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment as  "the  Nicaragua  we  dreamed  of," 
despite  opposition  from  an  American  '•ad- 
ministration that  is  particularly  aggressive, 
visceral,  expansionist  and  reactionary." 

A  fragile  60-day  truce  remains  in  effect 
until  the  end  of  this  month.  The  resistance 
has  refused  a  Sandinista  offer  to  extend  it 
an  additional  30  days. 

If  the  truce  ends  without  an  agreement  to 
either  prolong,  the  cease-fire  or  a  lasting 
peace  plan,  "we'll  mobilize  the  entire 
nation,"  Mr.  Borge  said. 

He  said  Nicaragua  agreed  to  negotiations 
with  the  rebels  because  it  "has  paid  a  high 
cost  in  blood"  in  the  war. 

"But  if  the  Contras  were  not  badly  beaten 
militarily,  or  held  land,  they  would  never 
negotiate  with  us,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  Sandinistas  would  give  up 
power  if  they  lost  in  elections,  but  said  that 
would  be  the  end  of  Nicaraguan  revolution. 

"And  this  is  impossible.  Nothing  can  kill 
the  revolution,"  he  added. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  29. 
1988] 

Contras  Reject  Sandinistas'  Proposal  for 
Truce  Extention 

(By  Glenn  Garvin) 

The  U.S.-backed  Nicaraguan  resistance  re- 
jected yesterday  a  proposal  by  the  Marxist 
government  to  extend  a  60-day  truce  in 
their  civil  war.  accusing  the  ruling  Sandi- 
nista National  Liberation  Front  of  stalling 
on  full  implementation  of  the  truce. 

"They  are  just  playing  around  with  us. " 
said  a  rebel  official  who  asked  not  to  be 
quoted  by  name.  "They're  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  avoid  arriving  at  a  full 
cease-fire." 

The  Sandinista  proposal,  and  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  insurgents,  came  during  the 
opening  session  of  what  are  expected  to  be 
four  days  of  talks  between  leaders  of  the 
two  sides  in  a  hotel  on  the  outskirts  of  Ma- 
nagua. 

The  atmosphere  during  the  first  2Vi-hour 
session  of  yesterday's  negotiations  was  de- 
scribed as  ••cool  and  very  professional."  It 
was  also  not  very  fruitful,  although  rebel 
leaders  said  they  were  hopeful  the  talks  will 
pick  up  momentum  as  they  go  along. 


The  morning  session  centered  around  the 
60-day  truce  agreement  that  the  two  sides 
engineered  last  month  in  Sapoa.  Nicaragua. 
It  called  for  rebel  troops  to  withdraw  into 
designated  cease-fire  zones  inside  Nicaragua, 
where  they  would  be  permitted  to  receive 
non-lethal  U.S.  aid  while  negotiators  tried 
to  work  out  a  broader  political  settlement 
that  would  lead  to  a  permanent  cease-fire. 

But  although  today  is  the  29th  day  of  the 
truce,  the  two  sides  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  on  the  precise  location  of  the  cease- 
fire zones  nor  the  exact  method  of  delivery 
of  the  U.S.  aid. 

Yesterday's  proposal  by  the  Sandinistas 
was  to  extend  the  truce  for  another  30  days 
while  the  two  sides  keep  talking.  But  resist- 
ance officials  said  the  extension  would  just 
be  an  excuse  for  the  Sandinistas  to  stall  on 
wrapping  up  the  details  of  the  truce— par- 
ticularly those  concerning  the  U.S.  aid. 

•It's  quite  clear  they  are  trying  to  avoid 
having  the  aid  start  up  again,"  one  rebel  of- 
ficial said. 

Even  before  the  talks  got  under  way  yes- 
terday morning,  the  Sandinistas  were  pre- 
dicting that  a  schism  among  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  would  slow  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations. 

"There  have  been  a  series  of  political 
events  causing  new  difficulties,"  said  De- 
fense Minister  Humberto  Ortega,  the  chief 
Sandinista  negotiator. 

He  was  referring  to  disputes  between  some 
Contra  political  leaders  and  their  top  mili- 
tary commanders,  as  well  as  a  split  among 
the  military  commanders  themselves.  The 
schism  grew  so  serious  last  week  that  the 
rebels  had  to  gather  in  Honduras  to  try  to 
patch  it  up. 

In  an  interview  published  yesterday  in  the 
official  Sandinista  party  newspaper  Barri- 
cada, President  Daniel  Ortega  warned  that 
if  the  talks  were  unsuccessful,  his  army 
would  move  swiftly  to  attack  the  insurgents. 

"We  would  call  on  all  national  forces  and 
would  begin  an  offensive  to  wipe  out  the 
counterrevolution  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible." President  Ortega  said.  'That  is  to 
say.  we  would  undertake  a  mobilization  such 
as  has  never  been  seen  before  in  this  coun- 
try in  all  these  year. " 

Ferrey  Rejects  Extension 

(PA2904 191388  Managua  Radio  Noticias  in 

Spanish  1200  GMT  29  Apr  88) 

[Text]  The  government  has  proposed  ex- 
tending the  cease-fire  truce  for  30  days.  Nic- 
araguan Resistance  leader  Azucena  Ferrey 
says  that  the  next  step  now  should  be  aimed 
at  making  progress  in  the  negotiations  that 
will  be  renewed  today  at  0900. 

Azucena  Ferrey.  member  of  the  RN  Direc- 
torate, explains  why  her  organization  dis- 
agrees with  the  government's  proposal: 

[Begin  Ferrey  recording]  With  regard  to 
the  proposal  of  the  representative  of  the 
Sandinist  Front's  Army,  party,  and  govern- 
ment regarding  the  need  for  extending  the 
cease-fire  truce,  we  have  said  the  cease-fire 
in  effect  now  is  not  over  yet  and  they  are  al- 
ready thinking  about  extending  it.  This 
leads  us  to  believe  the  Sandinist  Front  does 
not  have  the  political  will  to  comply  with 
some  points  of  the  Sapoa  agreement.  We 
have  said  here  the  modus  operandi  part 
must  not  be  conditioned  on  the  signing  of  a 
cease-fire  agreement  because  this  necessari- 
ly leads  to  [words  indistinct]  regarding  de- 
mocratization, the  national  dialogue,  and 
national  reconciliation,  [passage  indistinct] 

This  war  will  not  end  until  the  reasons 
that  provoked  the  war  are  eliminated,  and 
those  reasons  are:  the  lack  of  freedom,  the 


lack  of  human  rights  guarantees,  the  repres- 
sion and  violation  of  human  rights,  and  the 
state  of  submission  into  which  the  Army, 
party,  and  government  of  the  Sandinist 
Front  have  pushed  the  Nicaraguan  people 
so  that  the  Front  may  stay  in  power,  [end 
recording] 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  1988] 
Ortega  Denounces  'Pseudo- Leaders"  of 


Labor 
(By  Stephen  Kinzr) 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  May  1.— With  Nica- 
ragua facing  its  first  major  labor  conflict 
since  the  1979  revolution.  President  Daniel 
Ortega  Saavedra  denounced  opposition 
labor  organizers  today  as  •pseudo-leaders 
who  receive  money  from  the  C.I.A." 

"They  are  playing  a  sad  role  as  allies  of 
imperialism."  Mr.  Ortega  told  a  May  Day 
crowd.  "They  are  led  by  people  who  have  a 
counterrevolutionary  program." 

Inside  a  union  hall  a  mile  away  from  the 
plaza  where  Mr.  Ortega  spoke.  38  striking 
workers  were  in  their  seventh  day  of  a 
hunger  strike  protesting  a  new  wage  scale 
imposed  by  the  Government.  The  police 
stood  guard  to  prevent  anyone  from  enter- 
ing. 

Across  the  street  from  the  union  hall,  pro- 
testers' relatives  gathered.  "They  say  this  is 
a  political  strike,  but  the  real  cause  is  that 
we  can't  live  on  what  they  want  to  pay." 
said  Esperanza  Espinoza,  mother  of  a  strik- 
er. 

Strikes  were  illegal  in  Nicaragua  until  the 
state  of  emergency  was  lifted  last  year  after 
the  signing  of  a  regional  peace  accord.  The 
current  strike  by  construction  workers  and 
auto  mechanics  is  entering  its  third  month. 
On  March  21,  Mr.  Ortega  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  opposition  parties  promising  "to 
resolve  current  labor  problems,"  but  negoti- 
ations have  been  fruitless. 

While  Mr.  Ortega  was  speaking,  opposi- 
tion groups  staged  a  rally  in  another  part  of 
Managua.  Several  other  cities  also  had  San- 
dinista and  opposition  marches. 

On  the  speaker's  platform  with  Mr. 
Ortega  were  relatives  of  Benjamin  Under, 
an  American  engineer  who  was  killed  in  a 
contra  raid  a  year  ago.  They  brought  a 
check  for  $250,000,  money  raised  in  the 
United  States  to  complete  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  on  which  Mr.  Linder  was 
working. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Ortega  referred  to  the 
second  round  of  peace  talks  his  Government 
recently  concluded  with  contra  leaders.  The 
talks  broke  up  without  even  an  agreement 
on  when  or  where  the  next  round  would  be 
held. 

A  Government  spokesman  announced  Sat- 
urday that  some  contras  would  remain  in 
Managua  for  further  talks,  but  the  contras 
denied  that  and  all  left  over  the  weekend  as 
scheduled. 

•They  think  we  are  willing  to  discuss 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  revolutionary 
process  or  a  counterrevolutionary  process 
here,"  Mr.  Ortega  said  in  his  speech.  "That 
is  not  up  for  discussion.  What  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  how  the  mercenary  forces,  who 
are  already  defeated,  can  lay  down  their 
weapons." 

"They  should  be  grateful  that  we  are  not 
offering  them  the  guillottae  or  the  firing 
squad,  which  is  what  they  deserve,"  he  said. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULP:  SHARING 
THE  COSTS  WITH  OUR  ALLIES 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr,  President, 
as  the  events  of  the  last  several  days 
indicate,  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  still  critical.  Our  television 
screens  have  been  filled  each  night 
with  pictures  of  hostilities  there.  On 
both  sides  large  numbers  of  people 
each  day  die  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  hor- 
rors of  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  that 
war. 

In  the  gulf  itself,  we  risk  our  sailors' 
lives  and  our  Navy's  ships  to  escort  oil 
tankers  carrying  other  people's  oil. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
in  the  United  States  expect  those  of 
our  allies  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  security  protection  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  share  in  the  costs  of  that  pro- 
tection. 

Some  have  done  so,  others  have  now 
been  given  specific  proposals. 

Mr.  I>resident,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  taking 
the  lead  in  this  area.  The  Department 
has  made  specific  burden  sharing  pro- 
posals to  our  key  allies  and  has  adopt- 
ed a  business-like  attitude  which  I 
would  like  to  see  more  frequently  in 
our  foreign  policy  dealings. 

Two  nations  in  the  Par  East.  Japan 
and  Korea,  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
strong  United  States  defense  commit- 
ment for  many  years. 

Japan  and  Korea  have  grown  into 
strong  economic  powers  from  positions 
of  poverty  both  as  a  result  of  their 
own  hard  work  and  as  a  result  of  the 
protection  of  United  States  forces  on 
their  soil. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  poli- 
cies of  the  Japanese  Government 
which  I  think  deserve  criticism,  and  I 
have  not  been  shy  in  voicing  my  con- 
cerns, but  with  respect  to  helping  us 
to  bear  the  burden  of  both  defending 
Japan  and  keeping  her  oil  supply  lines 
open  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Japan  has 
made  significant  progress  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1988. 

This  support  has  come  in  the  form 
of  offsets  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
our  United  States  forces  in  Japan. 

The  total  Japanese  support  in  1988 
will  be  over  $2.5  billion.  This  amounts 
to  $45,000  for  each  of  the  55.000  serv- 
icemen and  women  stationed  in  Japan. 
Mr.  President,  Japan  is  the  principal 
beneficiary  of  our  escort  operations  in 
the  gulf.  Over  50  percent  of  the  oil 
which  has  been  carried  in  the  tankers 
to  which  we  have  provided  protection 
has  been  destined  for  Japan. 

The  1988  burden  sharing  initiatives 
are  welcome,  but  with  Japan's  enor- 
mous economic  power,  more  is  possi- 
ble. 

I  commend  Japan  for  what  she  is 
doing,  but  urge  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  consider  other  ways  and 
means  of  bearing  the  costs  of  United 
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Pres  dent,  the  initiative  which 

admini  stration  has  taken  in  seek- 


ing a  sharing  of  costs  from  our  Allies 
is  sound. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  Japan  and 
Korea  will  increase  their  sharing  pro- 
grams. With  this  assistance  the 
burden  of  our  defense  of  shipping  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  a  little  easier 
to  bear. 


The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Deputy 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell]. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  THE  POW- 
ERPLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
FUEL  USE  ACT  OF  1978— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  138 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Section  403(c)  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978,  I  hereby  transmit  the 
eighth  and  ninth  annual  reports  de- 
scribing Federal  actions  with  respect 
to  the  conservation  and  use  of  petrole- 
um and  natural  gas  in  Federal  facili- 
ties, which  covers  calendar  years  1986 
and  1987. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  12,  1988. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:57  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  15.  1988. 
and  ending  on  May  21.  1988.  as  "National 
Rural  Health  Awareness  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill  and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4524.  An  act  to  increase  the  dollar 
amount  of  defense  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1988  that  a  subject  to  transfer  for  new 
purposes  pursuant  to  law.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1989.  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  525.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1988  as  "National 
Hospice  Month." 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  4:53  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution; 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  15.  1988. 
and  ending  on  May  21,  1988.  as  "National 
Rural  Health  Awareness  Week." 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated; 

H.R.  4524.  An  act  to  increase  the  dollar 
amount  of  defense  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1988  that  a  subject  to  transfer  for  new 
purposes  pursuant  to  law.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16,  1989,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  525.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1988  as  "National 
Hospice  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stennis)  reported  that  be  had  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

H.R.  3.  An  act  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3211.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3212.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3213.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  summary  of  the  Buhne  Point 
shoreline  erosion  demonstration  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3214.  A  communication  from  the  in- 
spector general  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  computer  matching  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3215.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Executive  Director  for  Operations, 
D.C.  Retirement  Board,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  financial  disclosure  statements 
of  members  of  the  Board;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3216.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 


records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3217.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  European  Institute, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars' Endowment  Challenge  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3218.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Review  of  Disbursements 
and  Accountability  of  Certain  Grant  Funds 
Related  to  Homeless  Programs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3219.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supplement 
to  Special  Analysis  D  of  the  report  provid- 
ing projections  of  Federal  investment  spend- 
ing and  a  review  of  recent  public  civilian  in- 
vestment needs  assessment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3220.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  reports  for  1987  of  the  12  voluntary 
organizations  participating  in  the  Reception 
and  Placement  Program  for  the  initial  reset- 
tlement of  refugees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3221.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge,  Executive  Office 
for  Immigration  Review,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports on  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens  under  section  244(a)(1)  and 
244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3222.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  sum- 
mary of  temporary  amendments  which  have 
been  proposed  to  the  sentencing  guidelines; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3223.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3224.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (Health)  and  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Vaccine  Program,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  first  report  on  the  national 
vaccine  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3225.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  priority— Re- 
habilitation Long-Term  Training  (Rehabili- 
tation Counseling);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-487.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

"Resolution  1528 
"Whereas,  on  April  28,  1988,  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Appropria- 
tions Committee  responsible  for  funding  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior's 


Five  Year  (1987-1991)  oil  and  gas  leasing 
program  will  meet  to  determine  funding  for 
the  lease  program,  and 

"Whereas,  in  previous  lease  sales,  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  recognized  the  extreme  sensitivity  of 
the  Florida  Keyss  marine  environment  by 
providing  a  drilling  ban  south  of  26  degrees 
north  latitude  along  Florida's  Gulf  Coast, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  Florida  have  recently  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  Florida  Keys  in  future  lease 
sales,  and 

"Whereas,  in  November  1988.  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  plans  to 
offer  for  lease  over  60  million  acres  In  feder- 
al waters  for  oil  and  gas  development  that 
would  include  areas  within  25  miles  of  Key 
West,  the  Marquesas,  and  the  Dry  Tortugas. 
and 

"Whereas,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Florida  Keys  are  unique  to  the  continental 
United  States,  highlighted  by  environmen- 
tal sensitive  coral  ecosystems,  and 

"Whereas,  offshore  oil  development  near 
the  Florida  Keys  could  place  Florida's  coral 
ecosystems  and  the  regions  coastal-based 
economy  at  risk:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  'Re- 
solved by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  That  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  Appropriations 
Committee  is  requested  to  defer  the  areas 
south  of  26  degrees  north  latitude  from 
OCS  lease  sale  116  currently  scheduled  for 
November  1988,  which  includes  areas  within 
25  miles  of  Key  West,  the  Marquesas,  and 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  to  protect  the  nationally 
unique  natural  resources  of  the  Florida 
Keys:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  future  lease  sales  in  the 
area  of  the  Florida  Keys  undergo  review  in 
order  to  assure  the  continued  protection  of 
this  nationally  unique  natural  resource:  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress. " 

POM-488.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  8026 

"To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled: 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress 
has  failed  to  renew  the  federal  tax  provision 
excluding  tuition  waivers  from  income  sub- 
ject to  federal  income  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  Tuition  waivers  worth  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  apiece 
are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  stu- 
dents hired  as  teaching  and  research  assist- 
ants at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
Washington  State  University;  and 

"Whereas,  More  than  four  thousand  grad- 
uate students  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  Washington  State  University  will  be 
required  to  pay  taxes  on  money  they  will 
never  see;  and 


"Whereas,  These  graduate  students  are 
crucial  to  the  ability  of  the  universities  to 
educate  large  nximbers  of  students  In  sci- 
ence and  other  important  subjects;  Now, 
therefore 

"Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
the  United  SUtes  Congress  reconsider  the 
issue  and  exclude  tuition  waivers  from 
income  subject  to  federal  Income  tax.  Be  it 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  2369.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
presc.ibe  personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-335). 

S.  2370.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  100-336). 

S.  2371.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  to  authorize  certain  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  transactions,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-337). 

S.  2372.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  Civil  Defense  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1989  (Rept.  No.  100- 
338). 

S.  2373.  An  original  bill  to  make  supple- 
mental authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
100-339). 

S.  2374.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  between  ac- 
counts a  limited  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1989  (Rept.  No.  100-340). 

S.  2375.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  impose  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  obligation  of  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-341). 
By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sulwtitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  533.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department; 
to  establish  the  National  Commission  on 
Executive  Organization  and  Management, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-342). 
By  Mr.  B"yRD  (for  Mr.  Biden).  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment: 

S.  881.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marsha  D. 
Christopher. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  1652.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
plant  stress  and  water  conservation  research 
laboratory  and  program  at  Lubbock,  Texas. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Biden),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
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EXECl  mVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 
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trade-marks    used    in    com- 

out  the  provisions  of  certain 
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of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
the  District  of  Hawaii:  and 

,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey. 

.  Mr.  President, 
meeting  on  May  12,  the 
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nominations  to  the  Feder- 
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committee  hearing  held  on 
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judge  in  overseeing  implementation  of 
court  orders. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ezra  responded  to 
more  extensive  written  questions  con- 
cerning his  representation  of  Center 
Art  Galleries.  Center  Art  is  currently 
the  subject  of  a  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion in  Honolulu  for  allegedly  fraudu- 
lent activities  in  the  sale  of  Salvador 
Dali  art  prints  that  date  back  to  the 
late  1970's.  when  the  nominee  repre- 
sented the  company.  Mr.  Ezra  was  spe- 
cifically asked  about  his  knowledge 
and  involvement  in  the  facts  surround- 
ing two  particular  allegations:  First, 
that  Center  Art  exerted  improper  in- 
fluence in  1981  to  stop  the  state  attor- 
ney general  from  filing  a  cease-and- 
desist  suit  against  it;  and  second,  that 
Center  Art  entered  into  improper  civil 
settlements  with  individual  art  buyers 
who  were  charging  the  galleries  with 
fraud.  Under  the  terms  of  these  settle- 
ment agreements,  the  individuals 
agreed  not  to  discuss  their  dealings 
with  Center  Art  with  anyone,  effec- 
tively precluding  them  from  bringing 
the  galleries'  alleged  fraud  to  the  at- 
tention of  law  enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  Ezra  responded  to  these  ques- 
tions by  setting  forth  his  knowledge  of 
both  the  attorney  general's  suit  and 
the  confidentiality  agreements  that 
were  entered  into,  and  indicating  that 
he  was  neither  involved  with  nor 
aware  of  any  impropriety  in  either 
matter.  Mr.  Ezra  also  set  forth  the 
kinds  of  investigation  he  conducted 
into  allegations  of  wrongdoing  by  his 
client  and  expressed  the  view  that  his 
representation  of  Center  Art  was  pro- 
fessionally ethical  and  did  not  violate 
any  rule  of  professional  conduct. 

Second.  John  Lifland,  nominee  for 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Jersey,  has  been  a  practicing 
attorney  in  Newark  for  the  past  26 
years.  During  that  time,  the  nominee 
has  practiced  with  the  firm  of  Stryker, 
Tams  &  Dill,  and  has  concentrated  in 
antitrust,  securities,  and  labor  litiga- 
tion. Mr.  Lifland  is  54  years  old,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  Yale  University  and  Har- 
vard Law  School.  He  appears  to  be 
highly  regarded  in  the  Newark  legal 
community,  and  was  rated  "Well 
Qualified"  by  a  majority  of  the  ABA 
committee  and  "Exceptionally  Well 
Qualified"  by  a  minority. 

At  the  hearing  on  April  28,  Mr. 
Lifland  was  introduced  by  Senators 
Bradley  and  Lautenberg.  He  then  re- 
sponded to  questions  on  the  following 
subjects:  First,  his  involvement  with 
Project  Pass,  an  effort  to  assist  minori- 
ty law  graduates  to  pass  the  New 
Jersey  bar  exam;  second,  his  lack  of 
criminal  law  experience:  third,  what 
approach  he  would  take  as  a  judge  in 
dealing  with  conflicts  of  interest  posed 
by  his  stock  ownership  in  and  prior 
representation  of  several  large  corpo- 
rations; and  fourth,  his  thinking  on 
the  proper  role  of  a  judge. 


Mr.  President,  these  two  nomina- 
tions bring  to  73  the  number  of  Feder- 
al judicial  nominations  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  during  this 
Congress.  The  committee  has  thor- 
oughly investigated  these  nomina- 
tions, and  has  acted  expeditiously  on 
them.  In  this  regard,  I  note  that  the 
seat  to  which  Mr.  Ezra  has  been  nomi- 
nated has  been  vacant  for  nearly  42 
months.  His  nomination  has  been 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
less  than  6  months,  about  one-seventh 
of  the  total  vacancy  period.  Mr.  Lif- 
land has  been  nominated  to  a  post 
which  has  been  vacant  for  more  than 
7  months;  his  nomination  has  been 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  less  than  2'/!  months,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  total  vacancy  period. 

The  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee share  the  widespread  concern 
about  longstanding  vacancies  on  the 
Federal  courts.  By  acting  promptly  on 
these  nominations,  the  committee  has 
moved  to  address  this  problem.  The 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recently  identified  the  situation 
in  Hawaii  as  a  "judicial  emergency." 
since  that  Federal  court  has  been  one 
judge  short  since  1984.  Similarly,  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  described  to 
the  committee  the  workload  problems 
faced  by  the  Federal  court  in  New 
Jersey,  due  in  part  to  the  unfilled  va- 
cancy which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  now  moved  to  fill.  Once  again.  Mr. 
President,  the  record  shows  that  the 
bottleneck  in  the  process  of  keeping 
the  Federal  courts  at  full  strength  lies 
within  the  executive  branch,  not  the 
Senate.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

S.  2369.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
prescribe  personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  2370.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes:  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

S.  2371.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  to  authorize  certain  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  transactions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  2372.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  Civil  Defense  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1989:  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

S.  2373.  An  original  bill  to  make  supple- 
mental authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  fifcal  year  1988  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes:  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


S.  2374.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  transfer  between 
accounts  a  limited  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1989:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  2375.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  impose  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  obligation  of  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes:  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2376.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  advance 
notification   of   major   employment   reduc- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  improve  the  quality 
of  United  States  grain,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg, Mr.  Sarbanes.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  comprehen- 
sive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  to  strength- 
en the  sanctions  against  South  Africa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Chafee.  and 
Mr.  Graham): 
S.  2379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  insurance 
of  certain  mortgages  for  first-time  home- 
buyers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Moyni- 

HAN): 

S.    2380.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Disaster 

Relief  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes: 

to    the    Committee    on    Environment    and 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2381.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2382.  A  bill  to  delay  the  implementation 
of  a  certain  rule  affecting  the  provision  of 
health  services  by  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  eligibility  for  educa- 
tion benefits  under  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill 
to  certain  service  academy  and  Senior  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  graduates,  to 
permit  students  using  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion education  assistance  one  instance  of 
course  withdrawal  without  a  requirement  to 
repay  benefits,  and  to  provide  tutorial  as- 
sistance for  Post-Vietnam  Era  Educational 
Assistance  Program  and  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  participants;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  2384.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Con- 
servation Act  for  fiscal  years  1989  through 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1.  1988,  as  "National  Quality  First 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lugar): 
S.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  of  the  Citizen;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  25-31,  1988.  as  the  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Recognition  and  Remem- 
brance for  Those  Who  Served  in  the  Korean 
War  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Graham): 

S.  Con.  Res.  118.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  officers  and  enlist- 
ed members  of  the  U.S.S.  Bonefish;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2376.  A  bill  encourage  the  advance 
notification  of  major  employment  re- 
ductions, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION  OF  MAJOR  EMPLOYMENT 
REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  united  on  the  proposition  that  busi- 
ness should  give  advance  notice  of 
plant  closing  and  yet  that  issue  has 
become  the  center  of  fierce  partisan 
warfare.  The  issue  is  not,  I  repeat  not. 
whether  business  should  give  notice— 
the  issue  is  what  is  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  promoting  that  notice.  One 
side  says  that  the  solution  is  govern- 
mental compulsion— the  other  says 
that  governmental  compulsion  will 
stifle  the  very  job  creation  that  is 
needed  to  absorb  those  displaced  by 
the  closings. 

It  is  time  to  stop  partisan  warfare 
and  see  if  we  can  make  peace  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis.  The  choice  is  not  be- 
tween governmental  compulsion  and 
governmental  inaction.  We  can  try 
governmental  persuasion. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  stating 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  employers  give  reasonable 
advance  notice  of  major  job  losses  to 
their  employees. 

My  proposal  is  an  alternative  to  the 
mandatory,  court-enforced  approach 
taken  in  the  trade  bill.  It  is  the  volun- 
tary, ethical  approach  and  it  incorpo- 
rates, as  an  incentive,  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  available  to  influence 
Americans'  behavior— publicity.  My 
proposal  not  only  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  the  authority  to  investigate 
business  closings,  collect  data  on  the 
extent  to  which  employees  do  and  do 


not  get  advance  notice  of  business 
closings  but  also  to  publicize  examples 
of  instances  in  which  notice  is  not 
given. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  re- 
quire any  Government  contractor  who 
is  required  to  file  a  written  affirmative 
action  compliance  program  to  specify, 
as  an  appendix  to  the  affirmative 
action  plan,  the  minimum  period  of 
advance  notice  that  will  be  given  to 
employees  in  the  event  of  a  permanent 
shutdown.  The  contractor  Ls  also  re- 
quired to  specify  exceptions  to  issuing 
notice. 

Why  is  this  statement  of  policy  a 
better  alternative  to  mandatory 
notice?  First,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  if  the  business  community  does 
not  begin  to  police  itself,  then  Con- 
gress will  quickly  step  in  and  do  it  for 
them.  That  would  be  a  pity  because 
such  regulation  will  stifle  the  econom- 
ic growth  of  our  dynamic  free-enter- 
prise economy.  The  proponents  of  this 
legislation  freely  concede  that  this  is 
but  the  first  step  toward  more  sweep- 
ing restrictions  on  closing  businesses 
or  to  ever  laying  off  employees. 

Second,  advance  notice  of  business 
closings  is  essential  to  assist  both  em- 
ployees and  communities  to  the  dislo- 
cations inherent  in  the  transition  to  a 
postindustrial  economy.  Individual 
companies  are  the  best  judge  of  the 
economic  circumstances  surrounding 
the  need  to  close  a  facility.  The  Feder- 
al Government  cannot  tailor  an  appro- 
priate notice  period  for  all  the  compa- 
nies and  economic  circumstances  in 
this  Nation.  In  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community,  where  many  nations 
are  traditionally  ambivalent  toward 
capitalism,  rigid  mandatory  notice  can 
work.  In  a  capitalist  system,  such  a 
law  would  cause  stagnation.  Some  em- 
ployees and  towns  would  be  spared  the 
pain  of  change,  but  new  business  start- 
ups and  new  hires  would  be  discour- 
aged. The  Federal  Government's  state- 
ment of  policy  and  the  apprehension 
over  adverse  publicity  will  induce  a 
trend  of  voluntary  notice. 

Third,  this  trend  will  be  led  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors  who  will  have  a 
requirement  to  have  a  written  policy 
on  period  of  advance  notice,  of  what- 
ever type  appropriate  to  their  busi- 
nesses. This  practice  is  not  unprece- 
dented. In  matters  of  affirmative 
action,  in  hiring  of  the  handicapped 
and  in  hiring  veterans,  we  have  asked 
those  who  receive  Federal  contracts  to 
set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  I  have  carried  on 
that  tradition  in  this  case.  The  notice 
set  down  by  the  contractors  would  not 
be  reviewable  by  the  Government,  but 
in  all  cases,  there  would  be  review  by 
the  American  people  who  would  learn 
of  employment  practices  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
will  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  The 
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will  give  the  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  where  businesses  actually  close 
without  giving  this  advanced  notice,  to 
go  in  and  publicize  what  went  wrong, 
what  should  have  been  the  situation, 
and  perhaps,  a  better  way  to  handle 
similar  situations  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  this  alternative  is  a  far 
preferable  route  than  the  mandatory 
court  enforced  notice.  The  proposal  in 
the  onmibus  trade  bill  is  the  classic 
European  scheme.  It  involves  micro- 
management  and  the  mandate  of  ben- 
efits. Its  result  is  double-digit  unem- 
ployment. Our  objective  is  to  put  our 
workers  to  work.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
time  that  we  try  to  resolve  the  plant 
closing.  This  is  only  one  of  the  prob- 
lematic issues  in  the  trade  bill.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  issues  over  which  it 
will  be  vetoed.  But  I  think  it  is  an 
issue  that  has  received  tremendous  at- 
tention of  the  media.  It  is  an  issue 
that  necessitates  our  attention  and  the 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  is  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise.  I  hope  that 
we  can  move  trade  legislation  forward 
after  the  veto  will  be  sustained,  either 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2376 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK(TI()N  I.  DKKIMTIONS 

As  used  in  this  Act; 

(1)  Major  Employment  Reduction.— The 
term  "major  employment  reduction" 
means— 

(A)  any  permanent  closing  of  a  place  of 
employment  with  100  or  more  employees:  or 

(B)  any  permanent  reduction  in  the  work- 
force at  any  site  of  employment  of  100  or 
more  employees. 

(2)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

sw.  i.  poi.K  V  ANr»  riM)iN<;s. 

(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  employers  should  give  reasona- 
ble advance  notice  to  employees  affected  by 
major  employment  reductions. 

(b)  Findings.- Congress  finds  that  such 
policy  is— 

(1)  needed  because  employees  require 
warning  of  major  employment  reductions  to 
secure  job  search  assistance,  retraining,  or 
other  employment: 

(2)  essential  for  effective  local  planning 
for  dealing  with  major  disruptions  in  the 
economy: 

(3)  consistent  with  good  industrial  prac- 
tice: and 

(4)  declared  to  encourage  all  employers  to 
comply. 

SKf.  :i.  KlNtTlOSS  ()!■•  SKCRKTARV. 

(a)  Encouragement  to  Comply.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  en- 
courage employers  to  comply  with  the 
policy  declared  in  section  2(a)  both  directly 
and  by  communications  with  trade  associa- 
tions and  other  employer  organizations.  The 
Secretary  shall  encourage  employer  organi- 
zations to  develop  codes  of  ethics  or  other 


mechanisms  to  publicize  and  promote  such 
policy  among  their  membership. 

(b)  Collection  or  Data.— The  Secretary 
shall  collect  data  on  the  extent  to  which 
businesses  give  and  do  not  give  advance 
notice  of  major  employment  reductions,  as 
well  as  on  the  circumstances  surrounding 
such  reductions.  The  Secretary  shall  com- 
pile such  data  and,  on  request,  shall  make 
such  data  available  to  Congress. 

(c)  Investigation  and  Publication  of  Vio- 
lations.—The  Secretary  may  investigate 
flagrant  instances  in  which  major  employ- 
ment reductions  occur  without  advance 
notice  and  may  publicize  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  such  instances.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  deter  such 
occurrences  in  the  future. 

SKC.  I.  «;OVKRNMKNT  (•<»NTRA(TORS. 

Each  government  contractor  required  to 
file  a  written  affirmative  action  compliance 
program  pursuant  to  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246  shall,  as 
an  appendix  to  such  program,  specify  the 
minimum  period  of  advance  notice  (and  any 
exceptions  thereto)  that  the  contractor  will 
give  of  major  employment  reductions.  The 
substance  of  the  appendix  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  or  approval  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  contracting  agency. 

SK(  .  5.  KXCI.l  SION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
require  any  advance  notice  that  would  inter- 
fere with  an  employers  ability  to  raise  fi- 
nancing necessary  to  prevent  major  employ- 
ment reductions  or  otherwise  impede  the 
continuance  of  operations. 
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By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  to  improve 
the  quality  of  U.S.  grain,  and  for  other 
purposes:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

grain  quality  improvement  act 
•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  aimed  at 
improving  our  grain  quality  standards 
and  increasing  our  ability  to  sell  grain 
overseas.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
soon  consider  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice [FGIS],  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
very  timely  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  es- 
sentially do  four  things.  First,  it  would 
amend  the  FGIS  mission  statement  to 
include  the  promotion  and  marketing 
of  high  quality  grain.  The  FGIS  can 
become  a  more  positive  force  in  our 
grain  marketing  system  with  an  ex- 
panded mission  statement.  The  FGIS 
should  go  a  step  beyond  the  monitor- 
ing, regulating  and  reporting  into  the 
realm  of  improving  grain  quality  and 
this  change  would  be  an  important 
step  in  that  direction. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  reap- 
portion the  membership  of  the  FGIS 
Advisory  Committee  by  requiring  it  to 
include  not  less  than  four  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  reappor- 
tionment would  be  very  helpful  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  grain 


we  export.  The  bill  also  extends  the 
advisory  committee  until  1990  which 
would  put  the  whole  issue  of  grain 
quality  on  the  table  when  our  current 
commodity  programs  are  due  for  reau- 
thorization. America's  farmers  will  be 
best  served  if  we  keep  the  issue  of 
grain  quality  on  the  front  burner  until 
our  problems  are  worked  out.  Insuring 
that  the  advisory  committee  is  up  for 
reauthorization  in  1990  is  one  sure 
way  to  do  that. 

Another  provision  of  this  legislation 
would  encourage  the  FGIS  to  keep 
moving  with  two  studies  on  grain  qual- 
ity. 

One  of  these  studies  deals  with  grain 
classification  and  the  other  with  uni- 
form end  use  value  tests  for  grain. 
These  are  important  studies  for  the 
Nation's  farmers  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  them  sidetracked  due  to  a  lack  of 
interest  on  the  USDA's  part.  This  pro- 
vision would  keep  the  ball  rolling. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  in- 
clude dockage  with  foreign  material 
for  the  purposes  of  wheat  grading.  I 
believe  this  is  an  important  change  for 
Congress  to  enact.  Simply  put,  dock- 
age is  a  measurement  of  inferior  ker- 
nels contained  in  a  given  load  of 
wheat.  Dockage  has  a  definite  impact 
on  grain  quality,  but  it  is  not  a  cur- 
rently a  factor  in  determining  the 
grade  assigned  to  wheat  by  the  FGIS. 

In  support  of  this  change,  let  me 
just  point  out  that  the  dockage  in  1987 
crop  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  aver- 
aged about  0.6  percent  and  foreign  ma- 
terial averaged  0.3  percent.  Even  after 
combining  those  two  figures,  the  total 
is  still  below  the  allowable  level  of  for- 
eign material  allowed  in  U.S.  No.  2 
wheat.  The  point  is,  Mr.  President, 
this  change  will  not  upset  the  apple 
cart  as  I  am  sure  some  in  the  industry 
would  have  us  believe. 

Mr.  President,  Nebraska  farmers 
have  long  pushed  for  tighter  grain 
standards  and  I  don't  blame  them. 
They  produce  a  good  crop  and  they 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  will  be  passed  on 
in  good  quality. 

These  changes  are  a  realistic  step 
toward  improving  grain  quality  and 
giving  our  export  customers  the  type 
of  information  they  need  to  bring 
them  back  to  our  markets. 

I  want  to  thank  Erv  Friehe  of  the 
Nebraska  Wheat  Board  for  bringing 
this  proposal  to  me  and  for  offering 
Senate  testimony  on  this  subject  late 
last  month. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  be 
adopted  quickly.* 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Ms.  Mikulski,  and 
Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti- Apartheid  Act  of  1986  to 


strengthen  the  sanctions  against 
South  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ANTI-APARTHEID  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
40  long  years,  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  has  resisted  all  efforts  to 
end  apartheid. 

But  during  the  past  4  years,  that  re- 
sistance has  reached  levels  of  violence 
and  brutality  unprecedented  even  for 
that  sad  and  tortured  land. 

Rather  than  seeking  justice  for  all 
the  people  of  their  country,  the  au- 
thorities in  Pretoria  have  increased 
the  repression.  Rather  than  pursuing 
peace  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
region,  the  South  African  Government 
has  exported  violence  and  terrorism. 
Rather  than  joining  with  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  a 
common  effort  to  eradicate  racism. 
South  Africa  has  rejected  all  appeals 
to  justice  and  resorted  to  the  gun  and 
the  tank  to  keep  22  million  nonwhite 
citizens  in  subjugation. 

That  Government  has  made  a 
choice.  It  has  chosen  the  path  of  most 
resistance— resistance  to  change,  re- 
sistance to  justice,  resistance  to  free- 
dom for  its  people.  With  that  choice, 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
removed  itself  from  the  community  of 
civilized  nations. 

The  people  of  South  Africa  cry  out 
for  nothing  more  than  that  to  which 
all  people  on  this  Earth  are  entitled  as 
human  beings— the  right  to  speak  and 
to  live  and  to  raise  their  children  with- 
out fear,  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
path  in  the  world,  the  right  to  be  ac- 
corded a  measure  of  dignity  and  re- 
spect, the  right  to  be  treated  as  God's 
children. 

The  cause  of  freedom  in  South 
Africa  deserves  our  help,  and  we  are 
here  again  today,  speaking  for  millions 
of  Americans,  to  rally  to  that  cause. 

With  Senators  Weicker,  Cranston, 
Simon,  Levin,  Riegle,  Lautenberg, 
Sarbanes,  Mikulski,  and  Bradley,  we 
are  introducing  the  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1988.  By  a  vote 
of  27  to  14  last  Tuesday,  this  legisla- 
tion was  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  We  will  be 
working  hard  here  to  see  that  the 
Senate  turns  to  this  important  busi- 
ness at  the  earliest  possible  time.  One 
way  or  another,  the  Senate  should 
pass  South  Africa  legislation  this  year. 

This  measure,  if  enacted,  will  end- 
once  and  for  all  time— American  com- 
plicity in  and  support  for  apartheid.  If 
enacted,  this  legislation  will: 

Impose  a  trade  embargo  on  South 
Africa  by  prohibiting  all  exports  to 
and  imports  from  that  country; 

Require  Americans  to  rid  themselves 
of  any  and  all  investments  in  the  econ- 
omy of  South  Africa; 

Ban  any  and  all  new  loans  to  South 
Africa,  in  whatever  form  those  loans 
may  take; 


Forbid  Americans  from  assisting  the 
South  African  nuclear  program;  and 

Halt  all  cooperation  and  contact  be- 
tween American  and  South  African 
military  and  intelligence  services. 

In  addition,  this  legislation,  when  it 
is  enacted,  will  establish  a  special 
office  in  the  State  Department  to  lead 
other  executive  agencies  In  imple- 
menting these  sanctions.  It  will  also 
create  an  inter-agency  coordinating 
committee  to  monitor  the  enforce- 
ment program. 

Two  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions will  advance  the  effort  to  achieve 
cooperation  of  other  nations  in  fash- 
ioning a  common  strategy  for  the 
world  community  to  work  together  to 
end  apartheid. 

This  legislation  directs  the  President 
to  confer  with  other  industrialized  de- 
mocracies to  adopt  a  common  program 
of  sanctions  against  South  Africa.  And 
it  requires  the  President  to  take  steps 
against  any  nation  that  takes  "signifi- 
cant conunercial  advantage"  of  any 
sanction  or  prohibition. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  com- 
prehensive sanctions  have  not  worked 
and  will  not  work,  and  that  these 
measures  if  implemented  will  only 
harden  the  resistance  to  change  inside 
South  Africa. 

But  I  reply:  The  United  States  in- 
dulged the  apartheid  regime  for  40 
years  without  taking  concrete  steps  to 
demonstrate  our  disapproval— and 
apartheid  did  not  end.  It  is  time  to 
chart  a  different  course. 

The  modest  sanctions  that  Congress 
adopted  over  the  President's  veto  in 
1986  have  now  been  in  place  for  only 
17  months.  No  one  thought  that  those 
measures,  standing  alone,  would  end 
apartheid.  That  action  was  important, 
but  it  was  only  the  first  step.  If  they 
have  not  worked  well,  it  is  because 
they  are  too  weak. 

Comprehensive  sanctions  have  never 
been  tried,  and  there  has  l)een  no 
international  cooperation  in  the  effort 
to  end  apartheid.  On  the  contrary, 
this  administration  has  steadfastly 
protected  South  Africa  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  repeatedly  using  its 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council- 
shameful  moments  in  our  history. 

Finally,  to  those  who  say  that  sanc- 
tions have  increased  resistance  to 
change  inside  South  Africa,  I  point 
out  a  simple  fact  of  recent  history:  the 
South  African  authorities  embarked 
on  their  path  of  total  subjugation  and 
brutal  repression  long  before  the 
United  States  adopted  any  sanctions 
against  that  government.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  South  Africans  were 
killed,  beaten,  and  detained  without 
trial,  long  before  Congress  began  to 
consider  economic  sanctions.  The  re- 
gime's decision  3  months  ago  to  in- 
crease the  repression— by  banning  or- 
ganizations and  individuals— stripped 
all  pretense  of  reform  from  the  face  of 
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PROHIBITIONS     ON     INVESTMENT     ANI> 
TRAI>E. 

(a)  Prohibitions  on  Investment  and 
Trade.— Effective  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  sections  301.  302. 
and  303  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PROHIBITION  ON  INVESTMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

"Sec.  301.  A  United  States  person  may  not 
purchase,  acquire,  own,  or  hold  any  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa. 

"PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTS  rNTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  PROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  No  article  which  is  grown, 
produced,  extracted,  or  manufactured  in 
South  Africa  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  import  of— 

"(1)  any  strategic  mineral  (including  any 
ferroalloy  thereof)  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
the  quantities  of  such  mineral  which  are  es- 
sential for  the  economy  or  defense  of  the 
United  States  are  not  available  from  alter- 
native reliable  suppliers  and  that  such  needs 
cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner  by  im- 
proved manufacturing  processes,  conserva- 
tion, recycling,  and  economical  substitution; 
and 

"(2)  publications. 

"(c)  The  prohibition  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  imports  from  business  en- 
terprises in  South  Africa  that  are  wholly- 
owned  by  black  and  other  nonwhite  South 
Africans. 

"(d)  The  prohibition  under  subsection  (a) 
includes— 

"(1)  uranium  hexafluoride  that  has  been 
manufactured  from  South  African  uranium 
or  uranium  oxide:  and 

"(2)  fish  or  seafood— 

"(A)  purchased  from  a  ship  owned  by  a 
South  African  or  of  South  African  registry: 

"(B)  purchased  from  a  South  African: 

"(C)  processed  in  whole  or  part  by  a  South 
African  ship  or  person;  or 

"(D)  stored  in  or  shipped  from  South 
Africa. 

"PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec  303.  (a)  No  goods  or  technology  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exported,  or  re-exported,  to  South 
Africa.  No  goods  or  technology  may  be  ex- 
ported, or  re-exported,  to  South  Africa  by 
any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  prohibitions  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  publications; 

"(2)  donations  of  articles  intended  to  re- 
lieve human  suffering,  such  as  lood.  cloth- 
ing, and  medicine  and  medical  supplies  in- 
tended strictly  for  medical  purposes;  and 

"(3)  commercial  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products. 

"(c)  The  prohibitions  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  goods  that  are  the 
direct  product  of  technology  of  United 
States  origin  under  a  written  agreement  en- 
tered into  on  or  before  April  20,  1988.  and 
that  are  exported  prior  to  the  date  which  is 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  Amendments  of 
1988. 

"(d)  The  prohibitions  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to— 

•■(1)  economic  assistance  or  human  rights 
programs  for  disadvantaged  South  Africans. 


South  African  blacks  or  other  nonwhite 
South  Africans,  or  victims  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  authorizing  economic  or  human  rights 
assistance  programs;  and 

•(2)  contributions  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  social  welfare,  public 
health,  religious,  educational,  and  emergen- 
cy relief  activities  in  South  Africa.". 

(b)  Waiver.— A  person  affected  by  the  pro- 
hibition under  section  301  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a))  may  apply  to 
the  President  for  a  one-time  waiver  of  the 
prohibition.  With  respect  to  any  applicant, 
the  President  may  waive  the  application  of 
section  301  for  not  more  than  180  days  after 
such  section  takes  effect.  Such  waiver  may 
be  granted  only  for  good  cause.  During  any 
period  of  waiver  under  this  subparagraph, 
the  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986  as  in  effect  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  AmendmenU  of  1988  shall  apply 
and  the  President  may  not  waive  any  such 
provision. 

(c)  Repeal  of  Certain  Provisions  of  the 
Act.— Effective  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Comprehen- 
sive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  is  amended 
by  striking  sections  212,  304,  309,  310,  317, 
318,  319,  320,  321.  and  323. 

(d)  Definitions.— 

(1)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  the  term  "loan  "— 

"(A)  means  any  transfer  or  extension  of 
funds  or  credit  on  the  basis  of  an  obligation 
to  repay,  or  any  assumption  or  guarantee  of 
the  obligation  of  another  to  repay  an  exten- 
sion of  funds  or  credit,  including— 

"(i)  overdrafts; 

"(ii)  currency  swaps; 

"(iii)  the  purchase  of  debt  or  equity  secu- 
rities issued  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  or  a  South  African  entity  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

"(iv)  the  purchase  of  a  loan  made  by  an- 
other person; 

"(V)  the  sale  of  financial  assets  subject  to 
an  agreement  to  repurchase; 

"(vi)  a  renewal  or  refinancing  whereby 
funds  or  credits  are  transferred  or  extended 
to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  or  a 
South  African  entity; 

"(vii)  short-term  trade  financing,  as  by  let- 
ters of  credit  or  similar  trade  credits; 

"(viii)  sales  on  open  account  in  cases 
where  such  sales  are  normal  business  prac- 
tice; and 

"(ix)  rescheduling  of  existing  loans;  and 

"(B)  does  not  include,  a  loan  for  which  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  before  April  20. 
1988.  so  long  as  such  a  loan  is  maintained 
under  the  terms  in  effect  on  such  date. 

"(4)  the  term  investment  in  South  Africa' 
means— 

"(A)  a  commitment  of  funds  or  other 
assets  (in  order  to  earn  a  financial  return) 
to  a  South  African  entity,  including— 

"(i)  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
made  to  a  South  African  entity,  or  security 
given  for  the  debts  of  an  entity; 

"(ii)  the  beneficial  ownership  or  control  of 
a  share  or  interest  in  a  South  African 
entity,  or  of  a  bond  or  other  debt  instru- 
ment issued  by  such  an  entity:  or 

"(iii)  capital  contributions  in  money  or 
other  assets  to  a  South  African  entity:  or 

"(B)  the  control  of  a  South  African  entity 
in  cases  in  which  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
apply.". 


(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by— 

(A)  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon  in 
paragraph  (8)(B): 

(B)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following: 

"(10)  the  terms  'United  States  person'  and 
'person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Untied  States'  mean— 

"(A)  any  person,  wherever  located,  who  is 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States: 

••(B)  any  person  actually  within  the 
United  States: 

••(C)  any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
territory,  possession,  or  district  of  the 
United  States;  and 

•'(D)  any  partnership,  association,  corpo- 
ration, or  other  organization,  wherever  or- 
ganized or  doing  business,  that  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  persons  specified  in  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph: 

•'(11)  the  terms  goods'  and  technology' 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979; 

"(12)  the  term  goods  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States'  includes  goods 
that  are  the  direct  product  of  technology  of 
United  States  origin:  and 

••(13)  the  term  foreign  person  — 

•'(A)  means  any  person  who  is  not  a 
United  States  person  or  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and 

•'(B)  does  not  include  any  government  or 
any  agency  or  other  entity  or  instrumentali- 
ty thereof  (including  a  government-spon- 
sored agency)  unless  any  such  agency, 
entity,  or  instrumentality  is  a  business  en- 
terprise.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Negotiations  With  Employee  Organi- 
zations Regarding  Termination  of  Invest- 
ment.—A  controlled  South  African  entity, 
subject  to  the  investment  prohibition  under 
section  301  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)),  that  employs  more  than  24 
South  Africans— 

( 1 )  shall  notify  all  South  African  employ- 
ees and  their  employee  organizations  of 
such  termination  of  investment  not  less 
than  90  days  prior  to  such  termination;  and 

(2)  shall  enter  into  good  faith  negotiations 
with  representative  trade  unions,  particular- 
ly those  representing  disadvantaged  South 
Africans,  (or  with  other  representative 
worker  organizations  if  there  are  no  such 
unions)  regarding  the  terms  of  a  termina- 
tion. 

Negotiations  shall  include  discussions  and 
agreements  concerning  pension  benefits:  re- 
location of  employees;  continuation  of  exist- 
ing union  recognition  agreements;  severance 
pay;  and  acquisition  of  the  terminated  busi- 
ness or  the  business  assets  by  representative 
trade  unions,  union-sponsored  workers' 
trusts,  other  representative  worker  organi- 
zations, or  employees. 

SEC.  3.  PROHIBITION  RECARDINC  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  THE  SOITH  AFRICAN  ENERCJV 
SEtTOR. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 303  (as  amended  by  section  2  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  section  304: 

•restrictions  regarding  involvement  in 

THE  south  AFRICAN  ENERGY  SECTOR 

•'Sec.  304.  (a)  A  United  States  person  may 
not,  directly  or  through  an  affiliate,  provide 
transport  to  South  Africa  of  a  commercial 


quantity  of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products.  The  prohibition  under  this  subsec- 
tion includes  transport  on  a  vessel  of  United 
States  registry  and  transport  on  a  vessel 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  United 
States  person. 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
not  issue  any  lease  pursuant  to  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands,  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act,  or  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  to  any  national  of  the 
United  States  which  is  controlled  by,  or 
under  common  control  with,  any  foreign 
person  who— 

'•(A)  purchases,  acquires,  owns,  or  holds 
any  investment  in  South  Africa:  or 

••(B)  exports  to  South  Africa,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  crude  oil  or  refined  petrole- 
um products. 

'•(2)  Prior  to  issuing  any  lease  referred  to 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  require  an  applicant  for  such  a 
lease  to  certify  that  the  applicant  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1).". 

SEC.  4.  PROHIBITION  ON  NCCLEAR  ASSISTANCE  ■«! 
SOITII  AERICA. 

Section  307  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PROHIBITION  ON  NUCLEAR  ASSISTANCE  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

•Sec  307.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
not,  under  section  57b.(2)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  authorize  any  person  to 
engage,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material  in  South 
Africa.". 

SEC.  .->.  PROHIBITION  ON  I'NITEI)  STATES  INTEl.l.I. 
CENCE  AND  MILITARY  C«M>PER.\TION 
WITH  SOITH  AKRICA. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  striking  section 
322  and  adding  after  section  308  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

••prohibition  on  united  states  INTELLIGENCE 
AND  MILITARY  COOPERATION  WITH  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

•Sec  309.  (a)(1)  No  agency  or  entity  of 
the  United  States  involved  in  intelligence 
activities  may  engage  in  any  form  of  coop- 
eration, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  (specifically  including 
the  authorities  administering  Namibia  so 
long  as  Namibia  is  illegally  occupied).  The 
cooperation  prohibited  by  this  subsection 
specifically  includes  any  activity  relating  to 
the  collection  of  intelligence,  including  the 
exchange  of  intelligence  either  directly  or 
through  a  third  country. 

•■(b)  No  agency  or  entity  of  the  United 
States  may  engage  in  any  form  of  coopera- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

•■(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  the  Congress 
(including  funds  specified  in  a  classified 
schedule  of  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions) may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
any  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
for  any  expenses  related  to  any  cooperation 
prohibited  by  this  section. 

■(d)  Consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  the  President  should  not— 

■•(1)  assign  or  detail  any  member  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  serve  as.  or 
otherwise  perform  the  functions  of,  a  de- 
fense (or  military)  attache  in  South  Africa: 
or 

••(2)  accredit  any  individual  to  serve  as,  or 
otherwise  perform  the  functions  of,  a  de- 
fense (or  military)  attache  at  a  South  Afri- 
can diplomatic  mission  in  the  United 
States.". 


SM'.  6.  MI'I.TII.ATERAI.  MEASURES  TO  UNDERMINE 
APARTHEID. 

(a)  Negotiating  Authority.- 

(1)  Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■•(b)(1)  The  President,  or  at  his  direction, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall,  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  under  subsection 
(a),  confer  with  the  other  industrial- 
ized democracies  in  order  to  reach  co- 
operative agreements  to  impose  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa  to  bring 
about  the  complete  dismantling  of 
apartheid. 

(2)  Section  401(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  'this  Act, "  and  inserting  "the 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  Amendments  of  1988,". 

(b)  United  Nations  Sanctions.— Section 
401(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  '•It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  "  and  inserting  'The  President 
shall". 

(c)  Limitation  on  Imports  From  and  Con- 
tracting With  Certain  Foreign  Persons.— 
Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

limitation  on  imports  from  and 
contracting  with  certain  foreign  persons 

•Sec  402.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  a  foreign 
person  takes  significant  commercial  advan- 
tage of— 

•■(1)  any  sanction  or  prohibition  imposed 
by  or  under  this  Act,  or 

••(2)  any  sanction  or  prohibition  of  an- 
other industrialized  democracy  which  is 
comparable  to,  and  increases  the  efficacy  of. 
United  States  sanctions  and  prohibitions 
under  this  Act. 

the  President  shall  impose  not  less  than  one 
of  the  penalties  under  subsection  (b). 

••(b)  The  penalties  which  the  President 
may  impose  under  subsection  (a)  are: 

••(1)  Limit  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  product  or  service  of  the  for- 
eign person. 

••(2)  Restrict  the  foreign  person  from  con- 
tracting with  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumenUlities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.". 

SEC.  :.  CCKIROINA'ntR  OK  SOITH  AKRICA  SANC- 
TKtNS;  inter-a«;encv  C«M)RDIN.\TIN«; 
COMMITTEE  ON  S«HTH  AKRICA. 

The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 606  the  following  new  sections: 

■COORDINATOR  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  SANCTIONS. 

"Sec  607.(a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  a  coordinator  of 
South  Africa  sanctions  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  matters 
pertaining  to  the  implementation  of  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  through  the 
coordinator  of  South  Africa  sanctions, 
shall- 

(1)  lead  and  coordinate  all  executive 
agency  activities  concerning  monitoring  of 
compliance  with,  and  enforcement  of,  this 
Act: 

•■(2)  lead  and  coordinate  monitoring  by  ap- 
propriate executive  agencies  of  other  coun- 
trles^  trade  and  financial  flows  with  South 
Africa  (Including  economic  relations  which 
may  undermine  the  effects  of  United  States 
sanctions); 

■'(3)  assist  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  appro- 
priate Intelligence  and  other  agencies  In  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  such  agencies 
under  paragraphs  (1)  aiid  (2):  and 
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c  smmittee  shall   be   composed 

Sec  retary  of  State. 
Sec  retary  of  the  Treasury. 
Sec  retary  of  Defense. 
Sec  retary  of  Commerce. 
Sec  retary  of  Agriculture. 
Att  >mey  General. 
Ur  ited  States  Trade  Representa- 


oiher  heads  of  executive  agen- 
fui  ctions  under  this  Act  as  the 
colliders  appropriate. 

of  State  shall  be  the  chair- 
Committee.". 
i)kmk  ok  namibia. 
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ovisioNs  OF  THE  Act. — Section 
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subsection  (a)— 
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SE(  .  ».  RKHOKT  (»N  I»K<k;KAM  "H)  KKDH'K  DKPKM)- 
KNCK  IWtN  IMHORTATION  or  STRA- 
TK(;iC  .MINKKAI»S  KROM  SOfTH 
AKRKA. 

Section  504(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  'Not  later  than  April  1. 
1989.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  describing  the  program  devel- 
oped under  this  subsection. •'. 

SKC.  HI.  fKNAl.TIKS. 

Effective  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  section  603(b)  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  '(A)"  after  ••(2)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  any  person,  other  than  an  individual 
that  knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500,000;'";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  inserting  •(A)"  after  ••(3)"';  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■(B)  any  individual  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  any  regu- 
lation, license,  or  order  issued  to  carry  out 
this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$250,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both;  and". 

SKC.  11.  AS.SISTAN*  K  KOR  DISADVANT.MiKH  S«U  Til 
AKRUANS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.— Section  535(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•Sec  535.  Economic  Support  for  Disad- 
vantaged South  Africans.— (a)(1)  Up  to 
$40,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter  and 
any  other  economic  development  assistance 
activities  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  shall  be  available  for 
assistance  for  disadvantaged  South  Afri- 
cans. Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  for  activities  that  are  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  a  majority  of  South 
Africans  for  an  end  to  the  apartheid  system 
and  the  establishment  of  a  society  based  on 
nonracial  principles.  Such  activities  may  in- 
clude scholarships,  assistance  to  promote 
the  participation  of  disadvantaged  South 
Africans  in  trade  unions  and  private  enter- 
prise, alternative  education  and  community 
development  programs,  and  training  and 
other  assistance  (including  legal  aid  in  chal- 
lenging government  media  restrictions)  for 
South  African  Journalists.". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  'programs 
for  South  Africa's  trade  unionists.  "  and  in- 
serting 'and  other  support  programs  (in- 
cluding legal  assistance)  for  trade  unions  in 
South  Africa  and  Namibia,  including 
COSATU  (Congress  of  South  Africa  Trade 
Unions).  NACTU  (National  Council  of 
Trade  Unions),  and  NUNW  (National  Union 
of  Namibian  Workers),  their  affiliates  and 
other  viable  unions  in  order  to  develop  a 
balanced  assistance  program  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  trade  union  movement."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Not  less  than  $4,000,000  of  the 
amounts  provided  for  each  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  available 
for  programs  of  refugee  education  and  as- 
sistance for  South  Africans  and  Namibians. 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii), 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph— 


•■(I)  may  not  be  used  for  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  residing  in  areas  under  the 
control  of  or  administered  by  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization  hebein- 
after  referred  to  as  SWAPO')  or  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  ANC);  and 

••(ID  may  not  be  administered  through 
SWAPO.  the  ANC,  or  any  other  group  or  in- 
dividual affiliated  with  SWAPO  or  the  ANC. 

"(ii)  The  President  may  waive  any  limita- 
tion concerning  the  African  National  Con- 
gress (ANC)  under  clause  (i)  if  the  President 
determines  that  the  ANC  has  provided  as- 
surances that  it  does  not  support  any  form 
of  violence  against  individuals  who  are  not 
members  of  the  South  African  military  or 
security  services  actually  engaged  in  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  against  the 
ANC  or  other  resistance  organizations  or  if 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  waive  any  such  limitation.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  .subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1.  1988. 

skc.  12.  sknsk  «»k  c()n<;rkss  rkcardini;  asti- 
trist  invksti<;.\tion  ok  socth  ak- 
rican  diamond  (artel. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  direct  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  the  South  African-con- 
trolled international  diamond  cartel  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  any  enforcement  action 
is  appropriate  under  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  identifying  at  port  of 
entry,  without  harm  to  producers  and  proc- 
essors of  diamonds  outside  of  South  Africa, 
the  national  origin  of  diamonds  entering 
the  United  States. 

SW.  i:l.  STlin  OK  MKASl  RES  "n)  REDUE  SOl'TH 
AKRIt  AS  K0RKU;N  EXCHAMJE  EARN- 
INGS KROM  <;oi.i). 

(a)  Study.— In  consultation  with  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  and  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  the  President  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  possible  actions  by  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings of  South  Africa  which  accrue  through 
sales  of  gold.  The  President  shall  consider 
possible  international  and  domestic  conse- 
quences of  any  course  of  action  and  shall 
evaluate  mechanisms  to  avoid  or  minimize 
any  adverse  effects  on  the  United  States 
gold  mining  industry. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  of  the  findings  of  such  study. 

SKC.  II.  SKNSK  OK  CONCJRKSS  RKIIARDINC  SOITH 
AKRICAN  CONSl  I.ATKS  AND  APPROV- 
AL OK  VISAS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  South  Africa  has  effectively  banned  19 
major  anti-apartheid  organizations,  forbade 
the  major  trade  union  federation,  COSATU, 
from  engaging  in  political  activities,  and 
denied  permission  for  travel  to  the  United 
States  to  numerous  South  Africans; 

(2)  the  repression  by  South  Africa  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  media  has  prevented  the 
free  flow  of  information  essential  to  the  ad- 
vance of  any  national  dialogue  between  the 
government  and  the  nonwhite  majority 
which  actively  opposes  apartheid,  and  has 
restricted  the  ability  of  the  foreign  press  to 
report  developments  in  South  Africa; 

(3)  the  President  should  immediately  close 
two  of  South  Africa's  consulates  general. 


eliminate  all  honorary  consuls  which  South 
Africa  has  in  the  United  States,  and  forbid 
South  Africa  to  expand  the  staffing  of  its 
embassy  beyond  the  level  of  January  1, 
1988;  and 

(4)  approval  of  temporary  United  States 
visas,  especially  to  South  African  govern- 
ment personnel,  should  be  granted  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  only  after  close  security 
of  the  South  African  Government's  record 
of  allowing  South  African  citizens,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  members  of  anti-apart- 
heid organizations,  to  travel  to  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  I.i.  REPORT  ON  SOITH  AKRICA-S  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  INTERNATIONAL  TERROR- 
ISM. 

Not  less  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  extent  to  which,  if  at 
all,  the  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
been  involved  in  or  has  provided  support  for 
acts  of  international  terrorism. 

SEC.    16.    TECHNICAL    AND    CONKORMIM;    AMEND- 

MKNTS. 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents.— 

(1)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  2  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  amending  the  items 
relating  to  title  III  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  III-MEASURES  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  UNDERMINE 
APARTHEID 
"Sec.  301.  Prohibition  on  investment  and 

trade. 
"Sec.  302.  Prohibition  on  imports  into  the 
United     States     from     South 
Africa. 
"Sec.  303.  Prohibition  of  exports  to  South 
Africa  from  the  United  States. 
"Sec.   304.   Restrictions   regarding   involve- 
ment   in    the    South    African 
energy  sector. 
"Sec.  305.  Prohibition  on  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa. 
"Sec.  306.  Prohibition  on  air  transportation 

with  South  Africa. 
'•Sec.  307.  Prohibition  on  nuclear  trade  with 

South  Africa. 
"Sec.    308.    Government   of    South    Africa 

bank  accounts. 
"Sec.  309.  Prohibition  on  United  States  in- 
telligence  and   military   coop- 
eration with  South  Africa. 
"Sec.  311.  Termination  of  certain  provisions. 
"Sec.  312.  Policy  toward  violence  or  terror- 
ism. 
"Sec.  313.  Termination  of  tax  treaty  and 

protocol. 
"Sec.  314.  Prohibition  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment    procurement     from 
South  Africa. 
"'Sec.  315.  Prohibition  on  the  promotion  of 
United  States  tourism  in  South 
Africa. 
"Sec.  316.  Prohibition  on  United  States  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to,  involve- 
ment in,  or  subsidy  for  trade 
with.  South  Africa. 
(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  2  of 
the  Act  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 

212; 

(B)  by  amending  the  items  relating  to  sec- 
tions 402  and  502,  respectively,  to  read  as 
follows: 

•"Sec.  402.  Limitation  on  imports  from  and 
contracting  with  certain  for- 
eign persons. 


••Sec.  502.  Reports  on  United  States  imports 

from    member    states    of    the 

Council  for  Mutual  Economic 

Assistance.";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  the  items  relating  to 

section  606  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  607.  Coordinator  of  South  Africa  sanc- 
tions. 

"Sec.  608.   Inter-agency  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  South  Africa.". 

(b)  Conforming    Amendments    to    the 

(1)  Section  602(a)(3)  and  602(b)(D  of  the 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  ■•318(b),". 

(2)  Section  602(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating  paragraphs 
•'(3)"   and   "(4)"   as   paragraphs  •(2)"   and 

"(3)",  respectively. 

(3)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  the  semicolon  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  striking  ";  and"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  a  period. 

(4)  Section  603(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  "(3) "  as  paragraph  ■(2) ". 

(5)  Section  501(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  other  measures  "  after 
"additional  measures";  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs 
"(2)"  and  "(3)".  respectively. 

(6)  Section  502  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"■reports  on  united  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM 
member  STATES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  MUTUAL 
ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  502.  Beginning  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every 
30  days  thereafter,  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  average  amounts  of  imports 
of  coal  or  any  strategic  and  critical  material 
entering  the  United  States  from  each 
member  country  and  observer  country  of 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance 
(C.M.E.A.).". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SK(  .  17.  KKKK«TIVK  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
Uke  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  1  'A  years 
ago.  Congress  enacted  the  first  com- 
prehensive sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  We  took  a  bold  step  in  repudi- 
ating constructive  engagement  and  got 
our  country  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. That  step  honors  our  traditions, 
our  heritage,  and  our  ideals. 

By  enacting  sanctions,  our  country 
has  shown  leadership  in  pressing  for 
change  in  South  Africa.  The  world 
community  looks  to  us  for  that  leader- 
ship. Before  the  United  States  exer- 
cised its  veto,  the  United  Nations  ap- 
peared ready  to  follow  our  lead  and 
use  U.S.  sanctions  as  a  model  for  the 
world  to  follow. 

The  South  African  Government  still 
seems  intent  on  averting  peaceful 
change.  Tens  of  thousands— including 
10,000  children— have  been  detained 
without  charge  in  the  past  2  years. 


Seventeen  antiapartheid  organizations 
have  effectively  been  harmed,  the  Con- 
gress of  South  African  Trade  Unions 
restricted  to  "nonunion"  activities— se- 
riously weakening  one  of  the  most 
powerful  antiapartheid  forces  in 
South  Africa— antiapartheid  news 
publications— including  the  New 
Nation  and  South  have  been  shut 
down,  and  others  such  as  the  Weekly 
Mail,  threatened  with  shutdown,  and 
antiapartheid  activists  have  been 
jailed  or  banned. 

South  Africa  also  continues  to  desta- 
bilize the  region,  with  raids  into  front- 
line states,  active  and  direct  participa- 
tion in  the  Angolan  war.  and  continu- 
ation of  its  illegal  occupation  of  Na- 
mibia. 

These  actions  make  it  more  clear, 
and  imperative,  that  the  United  States 
impose  additional,  comprehensive 
sanctions  against  the  South  Africaji 
Government.  We  need  to  send  a  signal 
and  to  apply  genuine  pressure  on  the 
Government  for  change.  We  need  to 
say.  'We  will  no  longer  buy  from  you, 
we  will  not  sell  to  you.  we  will  no 
longer  make  loans  to  you." 

Our  own  administration  has  failed  to 
pursue  an  effective  policy  against 
apartheid.  The  administration  opposes 
sanctions,  yet  it  offers  no  alternative. 
There  has  been  no  effort  to  engage 
other  industrialized  democracies  in  es- 
tablishing a  consensus  position  against 
apartheid. 

In  our  own  country  in  the  South,  it 
was  pressure  from  the  religious  and 
business  communities  that  provided 
the  necessary  push  for  political 
change.  The  business  sector  can  be  a 
positive  force  for  change  in  South 
Africa  in  this  same  way.  To  those  who 
say  the  status  quo  enables  incremental 
change,  I  say  that  fundamental,  posi- 
tive, and  peaceful  change  requires 
much  more  from  us. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  continue  to  do  business 
with  a  regime  that  tortures  thousands 
of  its  people— let  alone  thousands  of 
children. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa 
has  detained  30,000  people  without 
charge— 10,000  of  whom  were  chil- 
dren—over the  past  I'/a  years  in  its 
campaign  of  repression  against  anti- 
apartheid activists. 

I  introduced  legislation  last  year  for 
total  U.S.  disinvestment  in  South 
Africa  plus  a  trade  embargo.  But  the 
administration  has  only  waffled— and 
vetoed  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions that  would  have  imposed  manda- 
tory economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  has  gotten 
worse.  Apartheid  is  a  horror  that  must 
be  abolished,  yet  the  South  African 
Goverrunent  represses  even  peaceful 
efforts  to  abolish  it. 

It  recently  effectively  banned  all 
nonviolent  antiapartheid  political  or- 
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No  one  here  believed  that  these 
sanctions  by  themselves  would  end 
apartheid.  Rather  we  viewed  them  as  a 
necessary  first  step,  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  we  and  other  nations 
could  build  a  concerted  international 
response  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  minority  regime. 

Sadly,  while  there  are  indications  of 
a  growing  moderate  element  among 
whites.  P.W.  Botha  and  his  party  have 
not  budged.  The  brutal  treatment  of 
South  African  blacks  has  continued. 
Over  the  last  18  months  an  estimated 
30,000  people  have  been  detained  with- 
out charge,  many  of  them  children. 
Antiapartheid  activists  have  been  sub- 
jected to  assault  and  torture  merely 
for  desiring  the  same  rights  we  enjoy 
every  day.  In  South  Africa  today  it  is 
OK  to  march  down  the  street  carrying 
swastika-like  banners,  but  men  and 
women  of  peace,  people  like  Nobel 
Prize  winner  Desmond  Tutu,  cannot 
speak  about  human  rights  without 
being  subject  to  arrest. 

In  recent  months,  the  Government 
has  closed  down  the  antiapartheid 
United  Democratic  Front  [UDF]  and 
16  other  opposition  groups.  Press 
blackouts  have  been  imposed  on  the 
coverage  of  peaceful  antiapartheid 
protests  and  the  two  largest  antia- 
partheid newspapers.  New  Nation  and 
South  have  been  shut  down.  South 
Africa,  through  these  actions,  has  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  itself  from  the 
sight  and  judgment  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Our  administration  has  done  little  to 
help  the  situation.  Twice  it  has  vetoed 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions, 
which  would  have  made  mandatory 
for  all  U.N.  members  a  package  of 
sanctions  similar  to  our  own.  It  has  al- 
lowed South  Africa  to  utilize  loopholes 
to  get  around  the  limited  ban  on  im- 
ports and  refused  to  recommend  addi- 
tional sanctions  against  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  for  its  failure  to 
make  significant  progress  toward 
ending  apartheid,  recommendations 
required  by  section  501  of  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act. 

Despite  the  present  sanctions,  the 
United  States  remains  one  of  South 
Africa's  top  four  trading  partners.  And 
despite  restrictions  on  new  United 
States  credit  to  South  Africa,  United 
States  lending  has  topped  $3  billion 
for  the  first  half  of  1987,  a  figure 
which  represented  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 

Clearly,  sanctions  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  enforced.  The  South 
African  Government  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  repressive  prac- 
tices without  feeling  severe  repercus- 
sions from  the  international  communi- 
ty. In  the  absence  of  leadership  from 
the  White  House,  it  is  again  up  to  the 
Congress  to  step  forward  and  push  for 
these  needed  sanctions. 
The  Anti-Apartheid  Amendments  of 

1988   requires  United   States  citizens 


and  corporations  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  investments  in  South  Africa.  It 
bans  the  import  into  the  United  States 
of  anything  grown,  produced,  manu- 
factured, or  extracted  from  South 
Africa  with  the  exception  of  publica- 
tions and  strategic  minerals  certified 
by  the  President  as  being  essential  for 
the  economy  or  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

No  goods  or  technology  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exported  to  South  Africa  with 
the  exception  of  publications,  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products,  and 
humanitarian  assistance. 

The  ban  on  lending  to  South  Africa 
will  be  expanded  to  include  loan  re- 
newals or  extensions,  short-term  trade 
financing,  and  rescheduling  of  existing 
loans. 

The  amendments  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  furnishing  South 
Africa  with  nuclear  assistance,  ban  in- 
telligence and  military  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South 
Africa,  and  require  the  President  to 
confer  with  other  industrialized  de- 
mocracies to  reach  agreements  to 
impose  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 

For  years  the  United  States  has 
tried  and  failed  at  the  policies  of  con- 
structive engagement.  The  South  Afri- 
can Government  has  remained  intran- 
sigent. Its  policies  today  are  as  barba- 
rous and  immoral  as  they  were  20 
years  ago.  We  cannot  sit  idly  in  diplo- 
matic parlor  rooms  waiting  for  Botha 
to  see  the  light.  Velvet  gloves  are  not 
capable  of  persuasion  with  a  govern- 
ment that  detains  and  tortures  chil- 
dren. 

Throughout  South  Africa,  moderate 
black  leaders  and  organizations  are 
calling  for  stronger  sanctions.  Des- 
mond Tutu,  Simon  Farisani.  and 
COSATU.  the  largest  black  trade 
union  in  the  country  are  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  take  action  and 
we  must  heed  that  call. 

We  must  let  the  people  of  South 
Africa  know  that  we  are  not  mere 
spectators  to  their  struggle.  I  urge  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
supporting  this  next  vital  step  in  the 
battle  against  apartheid. 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself). 
Mr.   Heinz,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
Chafee.  and  Mr.  Graham: 
S.  2379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  insur- 
ance of  certain   mortgages   for  first- 
time  home  buyers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  major  housing  leg- 
islation which  is  being  cosponsored  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Senator  Heinz.  The  Home- 
ownership  Assistance  Act  of  1988  will 
greatly  expand  the  opportunities  of 
young  Americans  to   own   their  own 


homes.  We  are  introducing  this  bill  as 
part  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
effort  to  comprehensively  reform  the 
Nation's  housing  laws. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Nation  is  facing  a  housing  crisis  that  is 
worsening  every  day.  Homeowner- 
ship— a  fundamental  American  ideal- 
is  a  dream  that  is  fading  fast  for  mil- 
lions of  young  families. 

Young  people  that  are  unable  to  buy 
homes  are  remaining  renters.  The  fact 
that  young  people  are  excluded  from 
the  homeownership  market  and  forced 
to  continue  renting,  bids  up  the  price 
of  rental  housing.  In  turn,  higher 
rents  are  having  a  devastating  impact 
on  the  poor  and  exacerbating  the 
homeless  problem  in  this  country. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Heinz 
and  I  are  introducing  is  directed 
straight  at  the  problem  of  declining 
homeownership. 

In  the  1980's  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, homeownership  has  decreased. 
In  particular,  homeownership  for  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  25  and  30  has 
dropped  an  alarming  20  percent. 

The  decline  means  that  2  million 
fewer  families  own  homes  today  than 
would  have  if  the  increase  in  home- 
ownership  that  we  have  seen  for  the 
past  half  century  had  been  sustained. 

More  importantly.  Mr.  President, 
the  Homeownership  Assistance  Act 
will  provide  millions  of  Americans  new 
opportunities  to  buy  homes  without 
involving  increased  Federal  spending, 
without  adding  a  single  penny  to  the 
Federal  deficit.  Indeed,  a  proposal  we 
are  offering  will  bring  revenues  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  reduce  that 
deficit. 

We  propose  an  expansion  of  several 
existing  credit  programs  of  the  Feder- 
al Housing  Administration— a  proven 
program,  with  a  proven  track  record. 
Over  the  last  50  years  FHA  has  helped 
tens  of  millions  of  families  to  buy 
their  own  homes.  While  doing  so,  the 
FHA  has  actually  made  money  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  expansion  of 
FHA  is  fully  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Na- 
tional Housing  Task  Force.  This 
recent  exhaustive  study  was  headed  by 
two  very  distinguished  experts  in  the 
field  of  housing— Jim  Rouse  of  the  En- 
terprise Foundation  and  David  Max- 
well of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

The  National  Housing  Task  Force 
thoroughly  researched  the  capability 
of  the  FHA  to  embark  upon  the  pro- 
gram that  we  are  recommending 
today.  The  housing  task  force  found 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion could  and  should  initiate  these 
new  housing  programs. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
greatest  impediment  to  owning  a  new 
home  is  accumulating  the  funds  for 
the  downpayment.  Many  young  fami- 


lies are  paying  too  large  of  a  propor- 
tion of  their  income  for  rent  of  even 
over  50  percent,  and  are  simply  unable 
to  accumulate  the  downpayment  to 
purchase  a  modest  home. 

But  the  higher  rents  being  paid  indi- 
cate an  ability  to  support  mortgage 
payments.  If  they  can  pay  the  higher 
rent,  then  they  can  certainly  make  the 
mortgage  payment. 

The  Homeownership  Assistance  Act 
initiates  among  other  things  a  lower 
down  payment  FHA  program.  FHA 
will  be  able  to  ensure  97  percent  of  the 
first  $50,000  of  a  home's  value. 

FHA  will  be  able  to  insure  97  per- 
cent of  the  first  $50,000  of  a  home's 
value  and  95  percent  of  the  balance. 
This  compares  to  the  present  97  per- 
cent of  only  the  first  $25,000,  and  95 
percent  of  the  remaining  balance.  But 
for  the  first  time  home  buyers,  the  bill 
permits  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration to  insure  97  percent  of  the 
entire  home  vpluation  amount  which 
will  mean  a  reduced  downpayment,  a 
reduced  downpayment  of  approximate- 
ly 30  percent. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  an  $80,000 
house  which  is  a  median-priced  house 
in  my  State  of  Tennessee.  Assuming 
an  $80,000  house,  this  would  mean  a 
downpayment  of  $2,400  for  the  first- 
time  home  buyers  or  a  $1,100.  30-per- 
cent reduction  than  that  required 
under  current  law.  For  all  others,  it 
would  mean  a  downpayment  of  $3,000 
or  a  15-percent  reduction  under  cur- 
rent law. 

In  addition  to  lowering  downpay- 
ments,  the  Homeownership  Assistance 
Act  will  make  significant  changes  to 
the  FHA  adjustable  rate  mortgage 
program.  Under  existing  law,  the  FHA 
is  limited  to  offering  an  adjustable 
rate  mortgage  that  can  adjust  by  only 
1  percent  per  year.  But  under  this  leg- 
islation the  FHA  can  offer  an  adjusta- 
ble rate  mortgage  that  adjusts  by  2 
percent  per  year.  A  2-percent  adjusta- 
ble rate  mortgage  will  mean  much 
lower  interest  rates  than  under  a  1- 
percent  ARM  or  a  standard  fixed-rate 
mortgage.  Therefore,  not  only  will  the 
downpayment  be  less  for  the  firsttime 
home  buyer,  but  the  initial  monthly 
payments  will  be  less. 

Another  important  provision  is  the 
elimination  of  the  mortgage  cap  in 
high  cost  areas.  Currently,  FHA  can 
insure  a  mortgage  of  no  more  than 
$101,250.  This  means  that  in  57  metro- 
politan areas  in  15  States  FHA  is  in- 
capable of  insuring  a  mortgage  on  any- 
thing near  the  average  priced  house. 
This  bill  will  give  all  home  buyers  ev- 
erywhere the  opportunity  to  purchase 
a  home  that  is  95  percent  of  the 
median  sales  price  in  the  area. 

Last,  the  bill  would  establish  two  in- 
novative demonstration  programs. 
These  carefully  monitored  experimen- 
tal programs  would  attempt  to  assist 
low-income  and  other  first-time  buyers 
in  new  ways. 


Mr.  President,  Senator  Heinz  said  I 
are  looking  forward  to  working  with 
our  colleagues  on  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee toward  the  enactment  of 
this  extremely  important  bill.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Home  Owner- 
ship Assistance  Act  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  I  ask 
further  consent  that  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill,  a  summary  of 
the  bill,  and  copies  of  letters  of  sup- 
port for  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record 
at  that  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2379 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SWTION  I.  SHOKT  TITI.K;  KlNOIMiS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "HomeowTiership  Assistance  Act  of 
1988". 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  since  1980.  the  rate  of  homeownership 
in  America  has  declined,  after  rising  steadily 
for  35  years,  and  the  greatest  decline  has 
been  among  young  Americans,  25  to  34 
years  old; 

(2)  homeownership  among  25-  to  29-year 
olds  has  dropped  from  a  peak  of  44  percent 
in  1979  to  36.9  percent  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1987,  while  homeownership  has  dipped 
from  62.4  percent  (in  1976)  to  54.5  percent 
for  30-  to  34-year  olds; 

(3)  homeownership  has  long  been  consid- 
ered the  bedrock  of  American  society  and  is 
credited  with  building  stable  neighborhoods, 
providing  a  better  environment  to  raise  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  being  the  primary  means  for 
most  people  to  accumulate  wealth; 

(4)  the  declining  rate  of  homeownership 
among  young  adults  could  portend  serious 
socioeconomic  problems  for  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead; 

(5)  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  facing  young  potential 
homebuyers  is  not  meeting  monthly  pay- 
ments, but  accumulating  the  necessary 
downpayment,  and  yet  there  is  currently  no 
effective  program  to  provide  downpayment 
assistance;  and 

(6)  a  homeownership  program  should  not 
draw  on  limited  Federal  revenues,  but 
rather  should  utilize  the  existing,  proven 
Federal  housing-credit  infrastructure,  there- 
by maximizing  efficiencies,  and  preserving 
Federal  funds  for  the  needs  of  low-income 
renters  and  the  homeless. 

SKC.  2.  INSIRANCK  KOK  KIRSTTIMK  HOMEBl'YERS. 

Section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1709(b)(2))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  insure  a  mortgage  which  involves  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  (including  such  initial  serv- 
ice charges,  appraisal,  inspection,  and  other 
fees  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve)  in  an 
amount  equal  to  97  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  the 
mortgage  is  accepted  for  insurance  (subject 
to  the  applicable  maximum  dollar  amount 
limitation),  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  first-time 
homebuyer  (as  that  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)).  and  if  the  property  to  be  acquired 
with  a  mortgage  insured  under  this  section 
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first- time     homebuyer' 

individual  who  or  whose  spouse 

ownership  in  a  principal 
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1)  of  the  Federal  National 
dissociation     Charter    Act    (12 


U.S.C.  1717(b)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  penultimate  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  •In  addition,  the  Associa- 
tion may  purchase  a  loan  insured  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  National  Housing  Act  with  re- 
sjject  to  a  downpayment  for  a  first-time 
homebuyer  if  the  principal  obligation  there- 
of does  not  exceed  the  limitations  applicable 
under  section  2(b)(1)(H)  of  such  Act.'. 

SEC.    ».     ACCCMCI.ATIN(;     IM)WNPAYMENT    MORT- 

*:.m;e. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  203  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

••(s)  The  Secretary  may  insure  under  this 
subsection,  on  a  demonstration  basis,  a 
mortgage  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b),  except  that— 

••(1)  the  mortgage  obligation  may  be  100 
per  centum  of  the  sum  of  appraised  value 
(or  purchase  price,  if  less)  of  the  property, 
and  the  mortgagors  closing  costs  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary): 

••(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  the  amount  which  would  be  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fully 
amortized  and  repaid  (with  interest)  during 
the  3-year  period  following  execution  of  the 
mortgage,  and  such  repayment  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  payment  required  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)(3);  and 

•■(3)  the  mortgagor  shall  be  a  first-time 
homebuyer  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2(a)(4)  and  shall  receive  financial  counsel- 
ing.". 

SEC.  10.  ADMIMSTR-ATIVE  OKKSCT  DEBT  ((M.I.EC- 
TION  with  RESPKtT  TO  HOWNPAV- 
MENT  M0RT«;A(;KS  KOR  kirst-time 
IIOMEKCVKR.S. 

Section  2653(c)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  'The  January 
1,  1988  date  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
past  due  amounts  relating  to  loans  made  or 
insured  for  the  purpose  of  financing  down- 
payments  of  first-time  homebuyers  under 
section  2  or  section  203(s)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.". 
SE( .  11.  rei'ort  am>  evai.iation  by  secretary. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  submit  to  Congress  a  pre- 
liminary evaluation  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
Such  evaluation  shall  include— 

(Da  profile  of  the  first-time  homebuyers 
for  whom  financing  has  been  provided 
under  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  income  level  of  such  homebuy- 
ers, the  price  of  homes,  and  the  regional  dis- 
tribution, 

(2)  a  description  of  the  programs,  includ- 
ing any  special  problems  encountered,  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  regarding  continu- 
ation or  modification  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Discussion  of  the  Bill 
section  1.  short  title;  findings 
Section  1  provides  that  the  legislation 
may  be  cited  as  the  -Homeownership  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988.'  and  sets  forth  Congress' 
findings  that  since  1980  the  homeownership 
rate  in  America  has  declined  after  rising 
steadily  for  35  years;  that  the  greatest  de- 
cline has  been  among  Americans  25-34  years 
old;  that  homeownership  has  long  been  con- 
sidered the  bedroclc  of  American  society; 
that  accumulating  the  funds  necessary  for  a 
downpayment  is  increasingly  difficult;  and 
that    a    federal    homeownership    initiative 


should  not  involve  direct  spending  but 
rather  utilize  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration (FHA). 

SECTION  2.  INSURANCE  FOR  FIRST-TIME 
HOMEBUYERS 

Section  2  authorizes  the  FHA  to  insure  a 
mortgage  for  a  first-time  homebuyer  in  the 
amount  of  97  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property.  Under  current  law,  FHA  is 
not  empowered  to  insure  a  mortgage  specifi- 
cally for  first-time  homebuyers.  Thus,  this 
section  would  permit  such  a  buyer  to  pur- 
chase a  home  with  a  3%  downpayment. 

SECTION  3.  REDUCTION  OF  DOWNPAYMENT 

Section  3  permiU  the  FHA  to  insure  a 
mortgage  in  the  amount  of  97  percent  of  the 
first  $50,000  of  a  homes  value  and  95  per- 
cent of  the  balance.  Under  current  law, 
FHA  is  permitted  to  insure  mortgages  for  97 
percent  of  the  first  $25,000  of  a  home's 
value  and  95  percent  of  the  balance. 

SECTION  4.  HIGH  COST  AREAS 

Section  3  removes  the  current  law  cap  of 
$101,250  on  the  amount  of  a  mortgage  that 
FHA  may  insure  in  high  cost  areas.  Under, 
the  bill  FHA  will  be  permitted  to  insure  a 
mortgage  of  up  to  95  percent  of  the  median 
sales  price  in  such  areas.  Mortgage  limits  in 
no  case  would  drop  below  those  in  effect  in 
any  area  upon  enactment.  Limits  would  be 
computed  separately  for  new  homes  and  ex- 
isting home. 

SECTION  5.  ADJUSTABLE  RATE  MORTGAGES 

Section  5  authorizes  the  FHA  to  offer  an 
Adjustable  Rate  Mortgage  (ARM)  that  may 
rise  or  fall  2  percent  per  year,  provided  that 
over  the  life  of  the  loan  the  increase  or  de- 
crease may  not  exceed  5  percent.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  FHA  is  only  authorized  to  insure  a 
mortgage  that  may  rise  or  fall  1  percent  per 
year.  In  addition,  the  Section  removes  the 
volume  cap  on  the  aggregate  number  of 
ARMS  that  FHA  may  insure  in  a  year. 

SECTION  6.  DEFINITION  OF  FIRST-TIME 
HOMEBUYERS 

Section  6  defines  a  first-time  homebuyer 
as  an  individual  who  or  whose  spouse  has 
not  owned  a  principal  residence  during  the 
18  months  prior  to  the  FHA  insured  home 
purchase. 

SECTION  7.  DOWNPAYMENT  MORTGAGES 

Section  7  authorizes  FHA  to  being  a  dem- 
onstration program  of  insuring  mortgages 
to  finance  downpayments  for  first-time 
homebuyers.  The  program  could  be  used  in 
situations  where  the  purchase  is  primarily 
financed  or  assisted  by  tax-exempt  or  other 
governmental  programs  for  first-time 
buyers.  The  mortgagor  would  be  required  to 
receive  financial  counseling.  The  downpay- 
ment loan  could  not  exceed  $7,500  and 
would  amortize  over  either  a  10  or  5  year 
period. 

SECTION  8.  SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MARKET  FOR 
DOWNPAYMENT  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  create  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  downpayment  loans  for 
first-time  homebuyers. 

SECTION  9.  ACCUMULATING  DOWNPAYMENT 
MORTGAGE 

Section  9  authorizes  FHA  to  insure,  on  a 
demonstration  basis,  a  mortgage  for  first- 
time  homebuyers  for  100  percent  of  a 
home's  value  provided  that  the  downpay- 
ment would  be  paid  within  3  years  by  an  ad- 
ditional payment  made  along  with  the  regu- 
lar monthly  mortgage  payment. 
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SECTION  10.  ADMINISTRATION  OFFSET  DEBT  COL- 
LECTION WITH  RESPECT  TO  DOWNPAYMENT 
AND  ACCUMULATING  DOWNPAYMENT  MORT- 
GAGES FOR  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYERS 

Section  10  authorized  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  confiscate  the  tax  refund  of 
any  mortgagor  in  default  under  the  Accu- 
mulating Downpayment  and  Downpayment 
Mortgage  demonstration  programs. 

SECTION  11.  REPORT  AND  EVALUATION  BY 
SECRETARY 

Section  1 1  requires  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Act  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Summary  of  the  Homeownership 

Assistance  Act  of  1988 
I— lower  downpayment  financing 

1.  The  FHA  would  be  authorized  to  create 
a  new  mortgage  insurance  program  specifi- 
cally for  first-time  homebuyers.  Under  the 
new  program,  mortgages  could  be  insured 
with  loan  to  value  ratios  of  up  to  97%  (3.0% 
down).  Assuming  an  $80,000  house,  this  is  a 
30%  drop  in  the  downpayment  required. 

2.  In  general,  FHA  would  be  permitted  to 
insure  loans  of  up  to  97%  of  the  first  $50,000 
of  a  home's  value  and  95%  of  the  value  in 
excess  of  $50,000,  versus  97%  for  the  first 
$25,000  of  loan  amount,  and  95%  for  the 
balance,  under  existing  law.  Assuming  an 
$80,000  house,  this  is  a  15%  drop  in  the 
downpayment  required. 

II— amendments  to  existing  FHA  PROGRAMS 

1.  Adjustable  Rate  Mortgages  (ARMs): 

a.  FHA  would  be  authorized  to  insure 
ARMs  under  which  interest  rates  may  rise  2 
percentage  points  a  year,  provided  that  over 
the  life  of  a  loan,  the  total  increase  may  not 
exceed  5  percentage  points.  Under  existing 
law,  FHA  can  only  insure  ARMs  whose  rates 
rise  no  more  than  1  percentage  point  per 
year.  Under  current  market  conditions,  a  2 
percent  ARM  could  achieve  an  initial  inter- 
est rate  of  1  percentage  or  more  below  the  1 
percent  ARM,  and  three  percentage  points 
below  a  standard  fixed  rate  mortgage.  Thus, 
a  2  percent  ARM  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  homebuyers  in  decreasing  mortgage 
costs  in  the  early  years  of  the  mortgage,  and 
in  enabling  buyers  to  qualify  for  the  loan. 

b.  The  statutory  limit  on  the  aggregate 
number  of  ARM  loans  that  FHA  may  insure 
in  a  year  would  be  eliminated.  This  would 
give  FHA  purchasers  the  same  freedom  in 
selecting  mortgage  forms  as  conventional 
home  buyers. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  Mortgage  Limit  Cap 
in  High  Cost  Areas:  the  present  law  mort- 
gage limit  cap  for  high  cost  areas  would  be 
eliminated.  In  57  metropolitan  areas  in  15 
states,  the  FHA  program  has  been  rendered 
largely  or  partially  inoperable  because  of 
the  mortgage  limit  cap.  Under  the  legisla- 
tion. FHA  mortgage  limits  would  be  estab- 
lished at  95%  of  the  median  home  sales 
price  in  the  county  or  the  local  MSA  which- 
ever is  higher. 

Ill— DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

FHA  would  be  authorized  to  begin  two  in- 
novative downpayment  financing  programs 
on  a  demonstration  basis  under  the  Section 
203(b)  program. 

1.  Accumulating  Downpayment  Mort- 
gages: FHA  would  be  authorized  to  insure  a 
loan  for  a  qualified  first-time  homebuyer  to 
finance  the  entire  purchase  price  and  clos- 
ing costs  on  a  home.  However,  the  standard 
FHA  downpayment  would  still  be  required 
and  would  be  repaid  within  three  years  with 


interest  by  requiring  an  additional  payment 
along  with  the  regular  monthly  mortgage 
payment  over  the  three  year  period.  Thus, 
under  the  program  a  homebuyer  would  have 
equity  in  his  home  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Moreover,  the  mortgage 
would  be  underwritten,  and  the  buyer  quali- 
fied, at  the  higher  initial  combined  monthly 
payment  level,  thereby  reducing  risk. 

2.  Downpayment  Second  Mortgages:  to 
assist  lower  income  first-time  homebuyers 
receiving  tax-exempt  or  other  governmental 
financing  (such  as  under  the  Housing  Op- 
portunity Program  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Task  Force),  FHA  would  be 
permitted  to  insure  second  mortgages  to  fi- 
nance part  or  all  of  downpayments,  and  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA)  would  be  given  authority  to  create 
a  secondary  market  for  both  FHA  and  pri- 
vately-insured second  (downpayment)  mort- 
gages. In  no  case  could  the  second  mortgage 
be  in  excess  of  $7,500.  It  would  amortize 
quickly  over  either  a  5  or  10  year  period 
thereby  reducing  risk. 

Under  both  demonstration  programs, 
there  will  be  a  requirement  that  homebuy- 
ers participate  in  financial  counseling  and 
the  IRS  will  be  empowered  to  confiscate  tax 
refunds  of  homebuyers  that  are  in  default, 
further  reducing  risk. 

Fannie  Mae, 
Washington.  DC,  May  12,  1988. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  on  introduction  today  of  the 
••Homeownership  Assistance  Act  of  1988". 

As  you  know,  the  National  Housing  Task 
Force  found  that  increasing  numbers  of 
American  families,  especially  young  fami- 
lies, cannot  afford  to  purchase  homes  of 
their  own.  The  "Homeownership  Assistance 
Act"  is  an  important  step  in  addressing  this 
problem. 

I  particularly  am  pleased  to  note  that 
your  bill  adopts  one  of  the  key  recommen- 
dations in  the  Taslc  Force  report,  that  of 
tapping  FHA  insurance  coverage  for  ex- 
panded homeownership  programs. 

Your  initiative  and  leadership  in  proceed- 
ing with  these  recommendations  reflect 
your  long-standing  commitment  to  ensuring 
all  Americans  access  to  fit,  livable  and  af- 
fordable housing. 

I  commend  you  not  only  for  your  willing- 
ness to  tackle  a  growing  problem  in  our 
country,  but  also  for  your  staunch  support 
of  housing. 

Sincerely, 

David  Maxwell, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America, 
Washington,  DC,  April  26.  1988. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  MBA  applauds  your 
efforts  in  proposing  legislation  that  focuses 
on  mortgage  credit  affordability,  particular- 
ly addressing  the  needs  of  first  time  home- 
buyers. 

MBA  endorses  the  adoption  of  recommen- 
dations from  the  Report  of  the  National 
Housing  Task  Force  which  expand  the 
FHA-ARM  program  by  removing  the 
volume  limitation  and  allowing  FHA  to 
insure  FHA-ARMs  with  a  2  percent  annual 
interest  adjustment,  subject  to  a  5  percent 
life  of  the  loan  cap  on  interest  rate  increase. 

MBA  is  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  pro- 
posal includes  a  provision  eliminating  the 


ceiling  on  the  maximum  mortgage  amount— 
this  will  allow  FHA  to  serve  all  markets 
equally.  Currently,  borrowers  living  in  high 
cost  areas  cannot  utilize  FHA  because  the 
maximum  ceiling  is  too  low  to  accommodate 
sales  prices  in  those  localities.  Setting  the 
maximum  mortgage  amount  at  95  percent 
of  an  area's  median  sales  price  will  allow 
FHA  to  serve  the  lower  half  of  the  market, 
in  all  market  areas. 

MBA  also  supports  the  adjustment  of  the 
FHA  downpayment  formula,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  proposal,  to  require  a  down- 
payment  of  3  percent  of  the  first  $50,000 
and  5  percent  of  the  balance.  This  a  modest 
change,  but  will  be  particularly  helpful  for 
first  time  borrowers. 

Your  proposal  also  provides  some  new  fi- 
nancing ideas  for  helping  first  time  home- 
buyers  cope  with  downpayment  burdens.  It 
presents  interesting  concepts  for  addresing 
affordability.  While  these  initiatives  should 
be  carefully  drafted  to  diminish  possible 
concerns  regarding  risk,  or  initially,  as  pro- 
posed, should  be  operated  as  demonstration 
programs,  they  are  important  in  their  clear 
attempt  to  help  first  time  homebuyers 
achieve  homeownership. 
Sincerely, 

Burton  C.  Wood, 
Senior  Staff  Vice  President 

and  Legislative  Counsel 

The  Enterprise  Foundation, 
Columbia,  MD,  May  10.  1988. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Sasser  and  Heinz:  Let  me 
commend  you  on  the  measures  you  are  pro- 
posing to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
people  to  become  homeowners.  Increasing 
numbers  of  American  faimilies,  most  of 
them  young,  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a 
home.  Down  payment  requirements  jmd 
high  carrying  costs  put  ownership  beyond 
the  reach  of  many. 

The  legislation  you  are  sponsoring  ecom- 
passes  certain  of  the  carefully  researched 
recommendations  of  The  National  Housing 
Task  Force  Report— particularly  to  make 
homeownership  as  broadly  available  as  pos- 
sible without  substantial  direct  subsidy  cost 
to  the  government.  In  fact,  the  proposed  in- 
creased access  to  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
should  not  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
federal  budget  but  would  allow  an  updated 
FHA  program,  responsive  to  changing  condi- 
tions, to  reach  many  more  homebuyers. 

While  commending  your  legislative  initia- 
tives, let  me  add  that  other  measures  will 
also  need  to  be  taken  to  provide  homeown- 
ership and  rental  opportunities  for  lower 
income  individuals  and  to  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Housing  Task  Force 
Report  to  provide  a  decent  place  to  live  for 
all  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

James  W.  Rouse, 

ChairmaTL 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  owning  a 
home  is  part  of  the  American  dream. 
But  for  too  many  families,  the  dream 
has  been  deferred.  They  cannot  afford 
even  the  foundation,  let  alone  the 
home. 

The  recent  report  of  the  National 
Housing  Task  Force  has  reminded  us 
that  we  have  a  housing  crisis  in  this 
country. 

Today.  Senator  Sasser  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  that  takes  the 
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effective  tool  in  lowering  debt  service 
costs  that  raise  monthly  payments  for 
home  buyers.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  62  percent  of  all  mortgages 
issued  by  conventional  lenders  were 
ARM'S— more  than  double  the  per- 
centage the  FHA  is  allowed  to  insure. 

The  legislation  will  encourage  home- 
ownership  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  as  FHA  premiums  gener- 
ate far  more  revenue  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  than  the  fund  incurs  ex- 
penses. 

I  just  want  to  commend  Senator 
Sasser  for  developing  this  extremely 
thoughtful  bill.  I  think  that  this  will 
be  a  very  important  part  of  any  hous- 
ing legislation  we  write  this  year. 

The  bill  not  only  makes  adjustments 
in  the  existing  FHA  Program,  but  in 
developing  two  demonstration 
projects,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
future.  If  we  just  make  improvements 
for  this  year  or  next  year,  that  will 
help.  But  we  need  to  recognize  that 
the  cost  of  housing  remains  a  tremen- 
dous stumbling  block  for  our  first-time 
homeowners  and  we  need  to  look  for 
and  find  better  ways  to  address  that  in 
the  future  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
legislation,  which  will  help  bring  the 
costs  of  owning  a  home  within  reach 
of  those  families  who  need  it  most, 
young,  moderate-income  working  fami- 
lies, so  that  they,  too,  can  be  a  part  of 
the  American  dream. 


tions  in  funding  for  the  USFA  and  the 
Fire  Academy.  This  would  yield  a  seri- 
ous setback  to  their  important  efforts 
in  training  and  data  information  that 
can  help  to  prevent  loss  of  life  and 
property  due  to  fires.  Therefore,  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  re- 
stores the  proposed  funding  reduc- 
tions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  consider  this  bill  in  the  near 
future,  and  in  the  process  demonstrate 
a  continued  Federal  commitment  to 
fire  prevention  and  control.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  2216)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

••(g)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims 
under  section  1 1  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $17,039,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989.  $17,737,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1990,  and  $18,464,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1991.  •.• 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2381.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  [USFA] 
and  the  National  Fire  Academy. 

The  United  States  has  had  one  of 
the  worst  fire  records  of  any  industri- 
alized nation.  Though  the  statistics 
have  dropped  somewhat  in  recent 
years,  fires  still  cause  some  6,000 
deaths  and  close  to  $7  billion  in  direct 
property  loss  annually.  Consequently, 
fire  prevention  and  control  are  of  con- 
tinuing national  importance. 

The  USFA  and  the  Fire  Academy 
were  established  by  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  to 
assist  States  and  local  firefighters  in 
promoting  fire  prevention  and  control. 
The  Federal  effort  focuses  on  pro- 
grams that  local  communities  cannot 
provide.  It  collects  data  on  fires,  spon- 
sors research  into  the  causes  of  fire 
and  methods  of  reducing  the  damage 
from  fires,  and  develops  programs  to 
educate  both  firefighters  and  the 
public. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Reagan 
administration    has    proposed    reduc- 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2382.  A  bill  to  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  certain  rule  affecting 
the  provision  of  health  services  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

DELAY  OF  A  RULE  RELATED  TO  INDIAN  HEALTH 
CARE  SERVICES 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  delay  the 
implementation  of  a  rule  which  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  promulgated  to  change 
the  eligibility  criteria  under  which  In- 
dians are  eligible  to  receive  health 
care  from  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  devel- 
oped the  proposed  regulations  intend- 
ed to  reduce  the  number  of  Indian 
people  who  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
medical  care  from  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  The  two  basic  changes  are: 
First,  to  limit  Indian  health  services 
only  to  enrolled  tribal  members;  and 
second,  to  provide  that  enrolled  Indi- 
ans residing  in  "contract  health  care" 
areas— which  includes  urban  areas  ad- 
jacent to  Indian  reservations,  would  be 
eligible  and  would  receive  health  care 
services  contracted  for  in  those  com- 
munities by  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ices. 

These  proposals  are  not  very  well 
thought  out.  There  needs  to  be  more 
consideration  of  what  the  effect  would 
be  if  the  new  regulations  were  promul- 
gated. 


Under  the  proposed  rule,  a  large 
number  of  Indians  who  currently  re- 
ceive Indian  Health  Services  would  be 
cut  off  from  care  in  the  future.  This  is 
of  serious  concern  to  Indian  tribes 
across  the  country  because  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  majority  of  Indians  who 
would  lose  Indian  Health  Service  bene- 
fits could  not  afford  alternative  health 
care.  In  addition,  there  will  be  an  un- 
known financial  impact  on  the  con- 
tract health  care  budget  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  by  expanding  benefits. 
According  to  recent  testimony  provid- 
ed to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  by  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
the  contract  health  care  budget  is  al- 
ready underfunded  by  some  $60  mil- 
lion each  year.  These  proposed 
changes  would  greatly  increase  the  re- 
quired funding  for  contracts  for 
health  care  for  enrolled  Indians  living 
off  the  reservations. 

Last  year  Congress  put  these  pro- 
posed regulations  on  hold  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  congressional  review  of  the  effects 
of  this  change.  Unfortunately,  the 
Indian  Health  Service  has  not  con- 
ducted feasibility  studies  on  the  im- 
pacts of  the  proposed  changes  and 
cannot  advise  Congress  on  the  budget- 
ary and  program  impacts  of  the  pro- 
posal. We  also  do  not  know  the  human 
impact  of  the  changes.  How  many  In- 
dians will  be  without  health  care  alter- 
natives as  a  result  of  the  change?  How 
much  additional  funding  will  be  re- 
quired in  contract  health  care  funds? 
What  will  be  the  impact  on  existing 
IHS  programs  and  facilities?  Absent 
feasibility  studies,  these  critical  ques- 
tions cannot  be  answered. 

I  believe  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
move  ahead  with  new  eligibility  regu- 
lations until  we  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  The  tribes  must  also 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend what,  if  any,  changes  should  be 
made. 

The  Indian  tribes  contend  that  they 
have  not  been  consulted  on  this 
matter.  This  proposed  change  has  cre- 
ated a  firestorm  in  Indian  country  as 
individual  Indian  people  learn  that 
they  may  lose  the  only  health  care 
available  to  them.  Earlier  this  month, 
for  example,  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice convened  a  meeting  of  tribal  lead- 
ers in  Nashville,  TN,  to  discuss  the  eli- 
gibility issue.  Representatives  of  more 
than  75  tribes  present  at  the  meeting 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  reso- 
lution requesting  congressional  inter- 
vention on  the  proposed  IHS  eligibility 
regulations. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
slow  down  to  the  proposed  changes 
and  requires  proper  judgment  be  made 
on  what  the  changes  would  mean  if 
they  were  finalized.  We  do  not  know 
that  now  and  we  need  to  know.  The 
bills  will:  First,  impose  a  3-year  mora- 
torium on  the  implementation  of  any 
new  rules  which  would  change  the  ex- 


isting eligibility  criteria;  second,  re- 
quire the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  to  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  impact  of 
any  changes  in  eligibility;  third,  re- 
quire the  Indian  Health  Service  to 
consult  with  the  Indian  tribes  which 
would  be  affected  by  any  changes  in 
eligibility;  and  fourth,  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
study  so  that  it  can  evaluate  the  rela- 
tive costs  and  benefits  of  any  changes. 

Congress  has  often  found  that 
American  Indians  suffer  the  lowest 
health  care  status  of  any  ethnic  group 
in  the  United  States.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  achieving  the  goal 
we  have  to  raise  the  health  status  of 
the  Indian  people  to  a  level  compara- 
ble with  the  general  population. 
Changes  which  would  deny  health 
care  to  Indian  families  who  cannot  ar- 
range to  pay  for  medical  services 
would  jerk  the  rug  out  from  under 
them.  That  cannot  be  allowed. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  must  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  measure,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  final  rule  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  September  16.  1987,  by 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
relating  to  eligibility  for  the  health  care 
services  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  shall 
not  take  effect  before  the  day  that  is  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
no  action  may  be  taken  before  such  day  to 
implement  or  administer  such  rule  or  to  pre- 
scribe any  other  rule  or  regulation  that  has 
a  similar  effect. 

Sec.  2.  During  the  3  year  period  described 
in  section  1.  the  Indian  Health  Service  shall 
provide  services  pursuant  to  the  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  Indian  Health  Services  in 
effect  prior  to  September  16.  1987. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  shall  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  impact  that  the  final  rule  de- 
scribed in  section  1  or  any  other  proposed 
rules  which  would  change  eligibility  criteria 
for  Indian  Health  Services. 

(b)  The  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include— 

(1)  the  full  participation  of  and  consulta- 
tion with  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  tribal  governments,  and  representa- 
tives of  urban  Indian  health  care  programs; 

(2)  statistics  for  each  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  Areas  on  the  number  of  Indians  who 
are  currently  eligible  for  the  services  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service; 

(3)  statistics  for  each  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  Areas  on  the  number  of  Indians  who 
would  be  eligible  for  such  services  if  the 
final  rule  described  in  section  1  or  any  alter- 
native rules  changing  eligibility  were  imple- 
mented: 


(4)  consideration  of  the  financial  impact 
of  such  final  rule  or  any  other  proposed  rule 
on  the  contract  health  care  budget  and  on 
the  clinical  services  budget  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service; 

(5)  consideration  of  the  health  status,  cul- 
tural, social  and  economic  impact  on  Indian 
reservations  und  urban  Indian  populations 
if  the  proposed  rule  or  any  other  rule 
changing  the  eligibility  criteria  were  to  be 
implemented; 

(6)  consideration  of  the  alternatives,  if 
any,  that  would  be  available  to  those  Indi- 
ans who  would  not  be  eligible  for  such  serv- 
ices by  reason  of  any  such  final  rule  which 
would  change  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
Indian  Health  Service  services;  and 

(7)  consideration  of  the  program  changes 
that  the  Indian  Health  Service  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  if  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  such  services  that  are  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  were 
modified. 

(c)  After  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  study  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Before  submitting  to  the  Congress  the 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  Indian  tribes,  Alaska 
Native  villages  and  urban  Indian  health 
care  programs  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  report  and  shall  incorporate  the 
comments  of  such  Indian  groups  into  the 
report. 

Sec  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr. 
Graham): 

S.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  eligibil- 
ity for  education  benefits  under  the 
Vietnam-era  GI  bill  to  certain  service 
academy  and  Senior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  graduates,  to  permit 
students  using  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion educational  assistance  one  in- 
stance of  course  withdrawal  without  a 
requirement  to  repay  benefits  and  to 
provide  tutorial  assistance  for  Post- 
Vietnam  Era  Educational  Assistance 
Program  and  Montgomery  GI  bill  par- 
ticipants; and  for  other  purposes;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
veterans'  education  benefits  amendments 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  today  introducing  S. 
2383,  the  proposed  Veterans'  Educa- 
tion Benefits  Amendments  of  1988. 
Joining  with  me  as  original  cosponsors 
of  this  measure  are  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Senators  Matsunaga  and  Graham. 
This  measure  would,  first,  make  1977 
and  1978  Military,  Naval,  Air  Force, 
and  Coast  Guard  Academy  graduates 
and  1978  Senior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  [SROTCl  graduates 
eligible  for  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill 
under  certain  circumstances;  second, 
allow  a  student  using  VA-administered 
education  benefits  one  instance,  not  to 
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1976  legislation  establishing  VEAP 
under  chapter  32  of  title  38  (Public 
Law  94-502)  generally  provided  eligi- 
bility for  VEAP  to  those  entering 
active-duty  service  on  or  after  January 
1.  1977.  Under  VEAP,  participants 
were  required  to  make  substantial  con- 
tributions during  their  active  duty  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  program. 
That  same  legislation,  generally  closed 
the  noncontributory  chapter  34,  Viet- 
nam-era GI  bill,  which  generally  pro- 
vided greater  benefits,  to  those  enter- 
ing active  duty  after  December  31, 
1976. 

In  light  of  the  commitments  made 
by  persons  involved  in  the  delayed- 
entry  program,  an  exception  preserv- 
ing chapter  34  eligibility  was  made  for 
those  who  entered  active  duty  after 
that  date  but  had  previously  contract- 
ed with  the  Armed  Forces  and  were 
enlisted  in  or  assigned  to  a  Reserve 
component  before  January  1,  1977, 
and  entered  active  duty  within  12 
months  after  that  date. 

SROTC  participants  who  graduated 
from  college  in  1977  and  entered  active 
duty  by  December  31,  1977,  met  the 
requirements  of  that  exception  pre- 
serving chapter  34  eligibility.  However, 
service  academy  graduates  in  the  class 
of  1977  who,  at  the  end  of  their  second 
year  in  1975  had  entered  into  con- 
tracts committing  them  to  enter  active 
duty,  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  exception— because  they  had  not 
enlisted  in  or  been  assigned  to  a  Re- 
serve component  before  January  1, 
1977.  Also,  1978  SROTC  and  service 
academy  graduates,  who  in  1976  en- 
tered into  contracts  committing  them- 
selves to  enter  active  duty  did  not  re- 
ceive chapter  34  eligibility— in  the  case 
of  the  former  because  they  did  not 
enter  active  duty  before  January  1, 
1977,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  both 
for  that  reason  and  because  they  had 
not  joined  a  Reserve  component 
before  that  date. 

Because  chapter  34  eligibility  is  gen- 
erally more  advantageous  to  the  indi- 
vidual than  eligibility  for  VEAP, 
which  entailed  individual  monthly 
contributions  up  to  a  total  of  $2,700  on 
the  part  of  the  participant,  a  claim  of 
inequitable  treatment  has  been  made, 
particularly  by  1977  and  1978  service 
academy  graduates  who  were  not  af- 
forded chapter  34  benefits. 

This  provision  would  remove  this  in- 
equity for  those  individuals  who— by 
their  participation  in  the  chapter  32 
program— demonstrated  an  interest  in 
earning  education  benefits  during 
their  service.  It  is  these  individuals 
who  clearly  are  most  likely  to  have 
taken  into  account  the  availability  of 
Vietnam-era  GI  bill  benefits  in  making 
the  decision  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  active-duty  obligation  entailed  in 
entering  the  second  half  of  their  col- 
lege careers  at  the  service  academies 
or  under  the  SROTC  Program. 


Based  on  preliminary  data  provided 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  cost  of  this  bill 
would  be  significantly  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  any  year,  including  the  first 
year  when  certain  retroactive  pay- 
ments would  be  made  for  training  in- 
curred prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  There  were  approximately  5,600 
graduates  of  the  4  service  academies  in 
1977  and  1978.  Of  these,  about  11  per- 
cent had  prior  service  and  are  already 
eligible  for  chapter  34  benefits.  This 
leaves  about  5,000  academy  graduates 
who  could  be  affected  by  this  bill,  but 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  en- 
rolled in  VEAP.  Likewise,  the  percent- 
age of  1978  SROTC  graduates  who 
participated  in  the  chapter  32  program 
is  also  considered  to  be  relatively 
small. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  23,  1988, 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Transportation  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  requesting 
data  relating  to  the  issues  involved  in 
these  situations.  In  response  to  those 
letters.  I  expected  in  the  next  few 
weeks  to  receive  specific  data  on  the 
exact  percentage  of  1978  SROTC  grad- 
uates and  1977  and  1978  service  acade- 
my graduates  who  participated  in 
VEAP. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  those  letters  and 
interim  replies  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

NO  PENALTY  FOR  FIRST  INSTANCE  OF  COURSE 
WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  would  create  an  ex- 
ception to  section  1780(a)(4)  of  title 
38,  which  precludes  the  payment  of 
educational  assistance  to  any  eligible 
veteran  or  person  for  a  course  from 
which  the  students  withdraws  unless 
the  Administrator  finds  there  are  miti- 
gating circumstances.  The  new  excep- 
tion would  provide  that  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances would  be  considered  by 
law  to  exist  in  the  first  instance  of  a 
student's  withdrawal  from  a  course  or 
course  being  pursued  with  VA-admin- 
istered  benefits  to  the  extent  that  the 
withdrawal  does  not  exceed  6  semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

Currently,  if  a  person  receiving  VA 
education  benefits  withdraws  from  a 
course  an  overpayment  is  created  and 
if  the  veteran  applies  for  a  waiver  of 
the  overpayment  he  or  she  must  dem- 
onstrate that  there  were  mitigating 
circumstances.  If  there  were  none,  the 
overpayment  remains  and  the  amount 
of  those  benefits  become  a  debt  owed 
by  the  individual  to  the  VA  which 
then  seeks  to  collect  that  amount 
from  him  or  her. 

A  February  1987  study  by  the  VA's 
Office  of  Program  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation, requested  by  the  Administra- 
tor's Educational  Assistance  Advisory 
Committee,  on  the  reasons  for  over- 
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payments  in  the  chapter  34  program- 
found  that  61  percent  of  such  overpay- 
ments were  due  to  nonpunitive  grades 
and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  stu- 
dent to  demonstrate  that  there  had 
been  mitigating  circumstances.  A 
March  1988  VA  review  of  overpay- 
ments in  the  new  chapter  30  program 
of  educational  assistance  for  the  All- 
Volunteers  Force— known  as  the 
"Montgomery  GI  bill"— has  found 
that  74.4  percent  of  overpayments 
under  that  program  are  due  to  the 
beneficiary's  inability  to  demonstrate 
mitigating  circumstances.  This  trend  is 
expected  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  often  a  beneficiary 
pursuing  an  undergraduate  program 
will  test  his  or  her  academic  proficien- 
cy with  respect  to  the  nimiber  or  com- 
plexity of  courses  in  which  he  or  she 
enrolls  and  may  experience  substantial 
difficulty  in  achieving  a  satisfactory 
grade  when  too  heavy  an  academic 
load  has  been  chosen.  The  benefi- 
ciary's choices  then  are  either  (a)  to 
withdraw  from  the  course  within  the 
drop/add  rules  of  the  school  and  re- 
ceive a  nonpunitive  grade— for  a 
course  the  beneficiary  typically  has  al- 
ready paid  for— and  be  charged  by  the 
VA  with  an  overpayment  unless  miti- 
gating circumstances  are  involved,  or 
(b)  not  withdraw  from  the  course  and 
risk  receiving  a  failing  grade  but  retain 
GI  bill  eligibility  in  connection  with 
that  course.  Non-VA  students  do  not 
encounter  the  penalty  involved  in  the 
former  alternative.  Thus,  this  provi- 
sion would  put  veterans  in  basically 
the  same  position  as  nonveteran  stu- 
dents and  provide  them  with  a  less  on- 
erous choice  when  facing  this  dilem- 
ma. 

This  provision  would  also  produce  a 
number  of  other  favorable  results. 

First,  it  would  obviously  reduce  the 
frequency  and  dollar  amount  of  educa- 
tion overpayments,  which  appear  to  be 
artificially  inflated  as  the  result  of 
beneficiaries  withdrawing  from 
courses  in  compliance  with  the  course 
drop/add  rules  of  their  schools  and 
either  demonstrating  "mitigating  cir- 
cumstances" or  being  charged  with 
overpayments  which  may  never  be  col- 
lected. 

Second,  it  would  allow  the  benefici- 
ary to  test  his  or  her  academic  limits 
without  the  penalty  resulting  from 
creation  of  an  overpayment.  In  effect, 
it  would  allow  a  GI  bill  participant  to 
make  a  single  "mistake"— that  is  over- 
subscribing with  respect  to  the 
number  or  complexity  of  courses  in 
their  academic  program— without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  incurring  a  substantial 
debt  to  the  VA. 

Third,  after  the  first  instance  of 
course  withdrawal,  it  would  permit  the 
VA  fully  and  clearly  to  explain  to  the 
affected  individual  that,  in  future  in- 
stances of  course  withdrawals,  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  would  have  to  be 


demonstrated   in   order   to   avoid   an 
overpayment. 

I  would  like  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  his  proposal  received  uniformly 
favorable  comments  during  discussions 
of  it  on  January  25,  1988,  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Education  Policy  Commission— es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  99-576  to 
review  policies  governing  the  adminis- 
tration of  veterans'  education  pro- 
grams. 

TUTORIAL  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  VEAP  AND  THE 
MONTGOMERY  GI  BILLS 

Mr.  President,  section  4  would  make 
eligible  for  individualized  tutorial  as- 
sistance individuals  who  are  pursuing 
an  educational  program  under  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill— chapter  30  of 
title  38,  for  those  who  earn  entitle- 
ment at  least  in  part  through  active- 
duty  service,  or  chapter  106  of  title  10, 
for  members  of  the  Selective  Re- 
serve—or the  Post-Vietnam  era  Veter- 
ans' Educational  Assistance  Program 
[VEAP]  under  chapter  32  of  title  38. 
Such  assistance  would  be  provided  on 
the  same  basis  as  tutorial  assistance  is 
currently  available  to  veterans  pursu- 
ing programs  of  education  under  the 
chapter  34  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  and  to 
dependents  and  survivors  pursuing 
studies  with  assistance  under  the 
chapter  35  program  for  the  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  rated  total  and 
permanent  or  of  those  who  died  while 
having  such  ratings  or  of  service-con- 
nected causes  or  of  those  who  are 
POWs  or  missing  in  action.  Thus,  tuto- 
rial assistance  would  be  made  avail- 
able, without  charge  to  entitlement,  to 
those  using  their  Montgomery  GI  bill 
or  VEAP  benefits  who  are  enrolled  in 
and  pursuing  a  postsecondary  course 
of  education  on  a  half-time  or  more 
basis  at  an  educational  institution  and 
have  a  deficiency  in  a  subject  which  is 
required  as  part  of.  or  is  a  prerequisite 
or  indispensable  to  the  satisfactory 
pursuit  of,  an  approved  program  of 
education. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Adminis- 
trator would  pay  to  the  eligible  indi- 
vidual receiving  tutorial  assistance  a 
reimbursement  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
month,  for  a  maximum  of  12  months, 
or  until  a  maximum  of  $1,200  is  used. 
Under  the  current  chapter  34  provi- 
sion in  section  1692.  the  VA  may  pay 
up  to  $84  a  month,  up  to  a  total  of 
$1,008.  These  maximums  were  last  in- 
creased in  1984  by  Public  Law  98-543, 
and  our  bill  would  increase  them  to 
$100  per  month  and  a  total  of  $1,008, 
respectively— a  19  percent  increase. 

Payment  for  tutorial  assistance  for 
chapter  30  and  32  participants  would 
be  made  from  the  VA's  readjustment 
benefits  account  and  for  chapter  106 
participants  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation accounts  which  fund  the  chap- 
ter 106  program. 

Mr.  President,  236,139  veterans  and 
eligible  persons  have  benefitted  from 


the  tutorial  assistance  available  under 
chapters  34  and  35.  It  has  been  a  valu- 
able program  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans—as both  tutoring  recipients  and 
tutors— and  I  believe  it  can  be  Just  as 
valuable  for  chapter  32.  and  all-volun- 
teer force  veterans  and  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  measure  and 
other  veterans'  education  bill  on  May 
25. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowed by  the  materials  I  previously  re- 
ferred to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITION  I.SHORTTITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Education  Benefits  Amendments  of  1988". 

SKC.  2.  VI»rrNA.M-KRA  CI  BILL  Kl.lf:iKII.IT>. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1652(a)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1)  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or  ":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

•■(D)(i)  before  January  1.  1977.  com- 
menced the  third  academic  year  as  a  cadet 
or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service  acade- 
mies or  the  third  academic  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corp  in  a  program  of  educational 
assistance  under  section  2104  or  2107  of  title 
10  if  the  individual  (I)  served  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  more  than  180  days  pursuant 
to  an  appointment  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer received  upon  graduation  from  one  of 
the  service  academies  or  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  advanced  training  (as  defined 
in  section  2101  of  title  10)  as  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Reser\e  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  respectively.  (II)  was  discharged  or 
released  from  such  period  of  active  duty 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable, 
and  (III)  enrolled  in  the  educational  assist- 
ance program  under  chapter  32  of  this  title, 
and  (ii)  before  January  1.  1990.  submits  to 
the  Administrator,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe, 
an  irrevocable  election  to  be  eligible  after 
the  date  of  such  election  for  assistance 
under  this  chapter  and.  if  enrolled  under 
the  chapter  32  program  of  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  title  at  the  time  of  such 
election,  to  be  disenrolled  from  such  pro- 
gram.": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'service  academy'  means  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy,  or  the  United  SUtes 
Coast  Guard  Academy.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1652(a)(2)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  (B).  or  (D)'. 
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From  Chapter  32  Pro- 
of   Contributions.— 
)f  an  election   under  clause 
.    1652(a)(1)    of    title    38. 
;ode  (as  added  by  subsection 

shall- 

than  60  days  after  receiv- 

, refund  to  the  individ- 

_  the  amount  of  the  individ- 

c<|ntributions  to  the  Post-Viet- 

^..„  Education  Account  (here- 

paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
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under  chapter  32  of  such 
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States  Code,  is  amended  by 
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or  courses  with  respect  to 
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this  title,  mitigating  cir- 
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totalling  not  more  than 
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(1),  by  striking  out  "Edu- 
inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
pibvided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
educational";  and 

at  the  end  the  following  new 


••(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  a  person 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  also  be  entitled  to  tutorial  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  in  same  manner 
and  amount,  to  the  same  extent,  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1692  of  title  38.'. 

(c)  Post-Vietnam  Era  Educational  As- 
sistance Program.— (1)  Subchapter  III  of 
Chapter  32  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  1633  the 
following  new  section: 

"!)  I6.'i4.  Tutorial  assistance 

••(a)  A  veteran  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  chapter  shall,  without  charge  to  the 
veteran  s  entitlement  to  such  benefits,  also 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  provided  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  under  section  1692  of  this  title. 

••(b)  Payments  of  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  out  of  funds  available  for 
payments  under  such  section  1692. •'. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1633  the 
following  new  item: 
•1634.  Tutorial  Assistance." 

(d)  Increase  in  Maximum  Tutorial  As- 
sistance Payments.— (1)  Section  1692(b)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -$84"  and  ••$1.008'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ^$100  and  $1,200',  respec- 
tively. 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  section  1692  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"$i  1  Mi.  Tulorial  lUutiKlancr". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  1692  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  34  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•1692.  Tutorial  Assistance." 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC,  February  23.  1988. 
Hon.  Prank  C.  Carlucci, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  James  H.  Burnley, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Thomas  K.  Turnage, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Prank,  Jim,  and  Tom,  I  am  writing 
to  you  in  connection  with  my  review  of  the 
desirability  of  legislation  to  extend  retroac- 
tive eligibility  for  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  edu- 
cation benefits  under  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  ( 1 )  certain  members 
of  the  1977  and  1978  graduating  classes  of 
the  United  States  Military,  Naval,  Air 
Force,  and  Coast  Guard  Academies,  and  (2) 
certain  1978  graduates  of  the  Senior  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  (SROTC)  for 
each  of  the  military  services  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  October  1976  legislation  establishing 
the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Education 
Assistance  Program  ( 'VEAP  ")  as  chapter  32 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (Public  Law 
94-502).  generally  provided  VEAP  eligibility 
to  those  entering  active-duty  service  on  or 
after  January  1,  1977,  and  generally  closed 
chapter  34  to  those  entering  active  duty 
after  December  31,  1976.  In  light  of  the 
commitments  made  by  persons  involved  in 
the  delayed-entry  program,  an  exception 
preserving  chapter  34  eligibility  was  made 
for  those  who  entered  active  duty  after  that 
date  but  contracted  with  the  Armed  Forces 
and  were  enlisted  in  or  assigned  to  a  reserve 


component  before  January  1,  1977,  and  en- 
tered active  duty  within  12  months  after 
that  date. 

SROTC  participants  who  graduated  from 
college  in  1977  and  entered  active  duty  by 
December  31.  1977,  met  the  requirements  of 
that  exception.  However,  service  academy 
graduates  in  the  class  of  1977,  who  in  1975 
had  entered  into  contracts  committing  them 
to  enter  active  duty  did  not— l)ecause  they 
had  not  enlisted  in  or  been  assigned  to  a  re- 
serve component  before  January  1.  1977. 
Also,  1978  graduates  of  SROTC  and  of  the 
service  academies,  who  entered  into  con- 
tracts in  1976  committing  themselves  to 
enter  active  duty  did  not  receive  chapter  34 
eligibility— in  the  case  of  the  former  because 
they  did  not  enter  active  duty  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1977,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
both  for  that  reason  and  because  they  had 
not  joined  a  reserve  component  before  that 
date. 

Because  chapter  34  eligibility  is  generally 
more  advantageous  to  the  individual  than 
eligibility  for  VEAP,  which  entailed  month- 
ly contributions  totalling  up  to  $2,700  on 
the  part  of  the  participant,  a  claim  of  in- 
iquitable  treatment  has  been  made  on 
behalf  of  the  above-mentioned  graduates 
who  were  not  afforded  chapter  34  benefits. 

In  order  to  assist  me  in  assessing  the 
issues  relating  to  this  matter,  I  request  that 
you  jointly  respond  to  the  enclosed  ques- 
tions. In  view  of  the  need  for  the  Veterans" 
Affairs  Committee  to  include  in  its  FY  1989 
budget  views  under  section  301(c)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  the  costs  of  any 
legislation  that  it  may  choose  to  pursue  in 
this  regard.  I  urge  that  you  provide  the  an- 
swers by  March  10,  1988. 

Please  coordinate  your  responses  in  what- 
ever manner  you  find  convenient  to  ensure 
that  the  pertinent  information  to  each  ques- 
tion is  provided  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  service  branch.  Where 
actual  data  is  not  available  or  cannot  finally 
be  gathered  please  provide  the  best  esti- 
mates available,  noting  this  approach. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. If  you  have  any  questions  regard- 
ing this  matter,  please  have  a  member  of 
your  staff  contact  Darryl  Kehrer,  Profes- 
sional Staff  Member  of  the  Committee,  on 
224-9126. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman. 

Questions  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
From  Alan  Cranston.  Chairman  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

eligibility  and  participation 
1.  Please  submit  the  following  data  on  eli- 
gibility for.  and  participation  in,  the  chap- 
ter 32  program: 

A.  With  respect  to  the  cadets  and  midship- 
man who  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military.  Naval,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard 
Academies  in  the  classes  of  1977  and  1978. 
please  provide  answers  to  the  following 
questions  separately  for  each  class: 

(1)  How  many  individuals  graduated  and 
entered  active  duty? 

(2)  How  many  of  these  individuals  had  eli- 
gibility for  the  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  educa- 
tion benefits  under  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  based  on  previous 
active-duty  service? 

(3)(a)  How  many  of  these  individuals  en- 
rolled in  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans" 
Educational    Assistance    Program    (VEAP) 
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under  chapter  32  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code? 

(b>  What  was  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  or  Secretary  of 
Transpwrtation's  matching  contributions  for 
these  individuals? 

(c)  How  many  of  these  individuals  en- 
rolled in,  and  pursued  for  at  least  one 
month,  a  program  of  education  using  VEAP 
benefits? 

(d)  What  was  the  average  (i)  number  of 
months  of  VEAP  entitlement  used,  and  (ii) 
the  dollar  amount  of  VEAP  benefits  re- 
ceived by  these  individuals? 

(e)  How  many  of  these  individuals  (i)  re- 
ceived a  refund  of  their  VEAP  contribu- 
tions, and  (ii)  what  was  the  total  amount  of 
such  refunds? 

(f)  Please  provide  an  estimate,  together 
with  the  underlying  analyses,  of  the  costs  of 
legislation  that  would  require  (i)  refunding 
to  these  individuals— who  have  not  received 
a  refund— any  amount  the  individual  con- 
tributed to  his/her  VEAP  account,  (ii) 
paying  to  these  individuals— who  have  actu- 
ally received  VEAP  benefits— the  difference 
between  what  they  have  already  received 
and  what  they  would  have  received  under 
chapter  34,  and  (iii)  refunding  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion any  amount  contributed  by  such  Secre- 
tary to  these  individuals  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  refund?  (Please  include  estimates  of 
the  administrative  costs  involved.) 

B.  With  respect  to  individuals  who  grad- 
uated from  an  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  SROTC  program,  established 
under  chapter  103  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

(1)  How  many  individuals  nationwide 
graduated  from  this  progrsun  in  1978  and 
entered  on  active  duty  that  year? 

(2)  How  many  of  these  individuals  had  eli- 
gibility for  the  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  based  on 
previous  active-duty  service? 

(3)  (a)  How  many  of  these  individuals  en- 
rolled in  VEAP? 

(b)  What  was  the  total  dollar  amount  (i) 
of  the  contributions  of  these  individuals, 
and  (ii)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  matching 
contributions  for  these  individuals? 

(c)  How  many  of  these  individuals  en- 
rolled in,  and  pursued  for  at  least  one 
month,  a  program  of  education  using  VEAP 
benefits? 

(d)  What  was  the  average  (i)  number  of 
months  of  VEAP  entitlement  used,  and  (ii) 
dollar  amount  of  the  VEAP  benefits  re- 
ceived by  these  individuals? 

(e)  How  many  of  these  individuals  (i)  re- 
ceived a  refund  of  their  VEAP  contribu- 
tions, and  (ii)  in  what  amount  of  such  re- 
funds? 

(f)  Please  provide  an  estimate,  together 
with  the  underlying  analyses,  of  the  costs  of 
legislation  that  would  require  (i)  refunding 
to  these  individuals  who  have  not  received  a 
refund— any  amount  the  individual  contrib- 
uted to  his/her  VEAP  account,  (ii)  paying  to 
these  individuals— who  have  actually  re- 
ceived VEAP  benefits— the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  individual  already  received 
and  what  the  individual  would  have  received 
under  chapter  34,  and  (iii)  refunding  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  any  amount  contribut- 
ed by  the  Secretary  to  these  individuals  who 
have  not  received  a  refund?  (Please  indicate 
estimates  to  the  administrative  costs  in- 
volved). 

notification  methods 

2.  A.  If  legislation  were  enacted  to  extend 

retroactive   eligibility   for  Vietnam-era   GI 

Bill  benefits  to  service  academy  graduates  in 

the  class  of  1977  and  1978  and  SROTC  grad- 


uates in  the  class  of  1978  who  participated 
in  VEAP.  what  method(s)  would  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  the  case  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy)  use  to  contact  those  grad- 
uates who  had  enrolled  in  VEAP  so  that 
they  might  be  informed  of  their  retroactive 
eligibility? 

B.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  percent- 
ages, and  the  absolute  numt>ers  of.  1977  and 
1978  service  academy  graduates  and  1978 
ROTC  graduates  who  had  previously  en- 
rolled in  VEAP  who  could  be  notified  of 
their  retroactive  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  eligi- 
bility? 

PREP  schools 

3.  It  is  my  understanding  that  some  indi- 
viduals who  graduated  from  a  service  acade- 
my in  the  classes  of  1977  or  1978  attended  a 
service  academy  preparatory  school  prior  to 
September  1973  or  1974,  respectively. 

A.  (1)  What  was  the  average  duration,  in 
months,  of  the  prep  school  program  for 
each  of  the  services  for  persons  entering  the 
classes  of  1977  and  1978,  respectively? 

(2)  Were  the  persons  who  attended  these 
prep  schools  placed  on  active-duty  status 
while  enrolled? 

(3)  Please  approximate  the  percentages  of 

(a)  those  prep  school  students  who  were 
former  active-duty  enlisted  persormel  and 

(b)  those  who  were  recent  high  school  grad- 
uates seeking  an  academy  appointment. 

B.  Was  it  the  intent  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  time  spent  as  prep  school  stu- 
dents should  count  as  active  duty  time  for 
chapter  34  eligibility  purposes  even  though 
section  1652(a)(3)(B)  of  chapter  34  express- 
ly provided  that  time  served  as  a  midship- 
man or  cadet  at  a  service  academy  did  not 
count  as  active  duty  for  eligibility  purposes? 

FORMS 

4.  Please  provide  a  copy  of  DD  Form  2057. 
entitled  '•Contributory  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  Statement  of  Understand- 
ing"". 

A.  Was  this  form  presented  to  1977  and 
1978  service  academy  graduates  for  signa- 
ture as  a  means  of  them  acknowledging 
their  eligibility  for  the  chapter  32  program? 
If  so,  at  what  points  in  their  academy  expe- 
rience or  active-duty  service  did  this  normal- 
ly take  place? 

B.  Was  this  form  also  presented  to  1978 
SROTC  graduates  for  signature?  If  so,  when 
did  this  normally  take  place? 

5.  Please  submit  to  me  copies  of  each  edi- 
tion of  DD  Form  214  entitled  "•Certificate  of 
Release  or  Discharge  from  Active  Duty'"  as 
in  use  during  the  period  1977  to  the  present. 

A.  Was  this  form  presented  to  1977  and 
1978  service  academy  graduates  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  periods  of  obligated  active- 
duty  service?  If  so,  were  such  individuals 
provided  notice  of  their  chapter  32  eligibil- 
ity by  virtue  of  their  signing  it? 

B.  Was  this  form  presented  to  1978 
SROTC  graduates  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
periods  of  obligated  active-duty  service?  If 
so.  were  such  individuals  provided  notice  of 
their  chapter  32  eligibility  by  virtue  of  their 
signing  it? 

6.  Please  describe  any  other  means  by 
which  1977  and  1978  academy  graduates  and 
1978  SROTC  graduates  were  notified  of 
their  chapter  32  eligibility,  the  points 
during  or  before  their  active-duty  service  at 
which  they  were  so  notified,  and  any  docu- 
mentation of  their  having  been  notified 
that  would  be  available. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  March  31,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Alan:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  23,  requesting  information  to 
assist  you  in  evaluating  the  desirability  of 
legislation  to  extend  retroactive  eligibility 
for  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  education  benefits 
to  1977  and  1978  Service  Academy  graduates 
and  to  1978  ROTC  graduates. 

Grant  Green,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Force  Management  and  Personnel, 
has  his  staff  working  directly  with  your 
Committee  staff  and  the  staffs  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Together,  we  will 
provide  all  the  requested  information  to 
your  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Carlucci. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Washington,  DC,  March  IS,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  requesting  information  on  the  grad- 
uating classes  of  the  1977  and  1978  service 
academies  and  the  Senior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (SROTC). 

Representatives  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  met  with  Darryl  Kehrer  of 
your  staff  on  March  2nd.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  determine  a  target  date 
for  submitting  the  needed  information,  to 
determine  which  agency  would  take  the 
lead,  and  to  avoid  duplicated  effort. 

Enclosure  (1)  conta.ins  the  responses  to 
the  questions  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  action.  The  Coast  Guard  will  collabo- 
rate, as  needed,  with  the  I>epartment  of  De- 
fense and  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
provide  answers  to  the  questions  for  which 
they  have  primary  responsibility.  Enclosure 
(2)  is  an  excerpt  from  a  Coast  Guard 
manual  on  the  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  (VEAP). 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Adm.  P.A.  Yost. 

Commandant 

Enclosure  1 

Questions  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
From  Alan  Cranston.  Chairman.  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

eligibility  and  participation 
1.  Please  submit  the  following  data  on  eli- 
gibility for.  and  participation  in,  the  chapter 
32  program: 

A.  With  respect  to  the  cadets  and  midship- 
men who  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military.  Naval.  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard 
Academies  in  the  classes  of  1977  and  1978, 
please  provide  answers  to  the  following 
questions  for  each  class: 

(1)  How  many  individuals  graduated  and 
entered  active  duty? 

Coast  Guard  Academy,  Class  of  1977:  206; 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  class  of  1978: 179. 

(2)  How  many  of  these  individuals  had  eli- 
gibility for  the  Vietnam  Era  G.I.  Bill  educa- 
tion benefits  under  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code? 

Approximately  eight. 

(3)(a)  How  many  of  these  individuals  en- 
rolled in  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
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ed  by  the  Secretary  to  these  individuals  who 
have  not  received  a  refund?  (Please  indicate 
estimates   of    the   administrative   costs    in- 
volved). 
Section  B  does  not  pertain  to  the  Coast 

Guard. 

NOTIFICATION  METHODS 

2.  A.  If  legislation  were  enacted  to  extend 
retroactive  eligibility  for  Vietnam  era  G.I. 
Bill  benefits  to  service  academy  graduates  in 
the  class  of  1977  and  1978  and  SROTC  grad- 
uates in  the  class  of  1978  who  participated 
in  VEAP.  what  method(s)  would  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  the  case  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy)  use  to  contact  those  grad- 
uates who  had  eligibility  in  VEAP  so  that 
they  might  be  informed  of  their  retroactive 

eligibility?  ^     .„„„      ^ 

Approximately  72  percent  of  the  1977  and 
1978  Coast  Guard  Academy  graduates 
remain  on  active  duty.  Those  individuals 
would  be  contacted  directly  about  their  ret- 
roactive eligibility,  if  granted.  The  Coast 
Guard  Alumni  Association  would  be  aslced 
to  assist   in  providing  notification   to  the 

1977  and  1978  graduates  who  have  left  the 
service.  Articles  about  the  retroactive  eligi- 
bility in  various  publications  of  interest  to 
veterans  should  assist  in  informing  those 
who  may  be  affected. 

B.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  percent- 
ages, and  the  absolute  numbers  of,  1977  and 

1978  service  academy  graduates  and  1978 
ROTC  graduates  who  had  previously  en- 
rolled in  VEAP  who  could  be  notified  of 
their  retroactive  Vietnam  era  G.I.  Bill  eligi- 
bility? 

The  actual  numbers  and  percentages  will 
be  contained  in  the  VA's  response  to  ques- 
tions I.A.  (3)(a)  through  (f). 

PREP  SCHOOLS 

3.  It  is  my  understanding  that  some  indi- 
viduals who  graduated  from  a  service  acade- 
my in  the  classes  of  1977  or  1978  attended  a 
service  academy  preparatory  school  prior  to 
September  1973  or  1974.  respectively. 

A.(l)  What  was  the  average  duration,  in 
months,  of  the  prep  school  program  for 
each  of  the  services  for  persons  entering  the 
classes  of  1977  and  1978,  respectively? 

(2)  Were  the  persons  who  attended  those 
prep  schools  placed  on  active-duty  status 
while  enrolled? 

(3)  Please  approximate  the  percentages  of 

(a)  those  prep  school  students   who  were 
former  active-duty  enlisted  personnel  and 

(b)  those  who  were  recent  high  school  grad- 
uates seeking  an  academy  appointment. 

B.  Was  it  the  intent  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  time  spent  as  prep  school  stu- 
dents should  count  as  active  duty  time  for 
chapter  34  eligibility  purposes  even  though 
section  1652(a)(3)(B)  of  chapter  34  express- 
ly provided  that  time  served  as  a  midship- 
man or  cadet  at  a  service  academy  did  not 
count  as  active  duty  for  eligibility  purposes? 

The  Coast  Guard  has  participated  in  the 
Broadened  Opportunity  for  Officer  Selec- 
tion and  Training  (BOOST)  program  and 
currently  has  individuals  enrolled  in  the 
Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School 
(NAPS).  However,  during  the  time  frame  in 
question  the  Coast  Guard  did  not  send  indi- 
viduals to  service  academy  prep  schools. 

FORMS 

4.  Please  provide  a  copy  of  DD  Form  2057. 
entitled  "Contributory  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  Statement  of  Understand- 
ing." .  . 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  provide  a 
copy  of  the  form  as  a  part  of  its  response. 


A.  Was  this  form  presented  to  1977  and 
1978  service  academy  graduates  for  signa- 
ture as  a  means  of  them  acJtnowledging 
their  eligibility  for  the  chapter  32  program? 
If  so,  at  what  points  in  their  academy  expe- 
rience or  active-duty  service  did  this  normal- 
ly take  place? 

The  Coast  Guard  did  not  utilize  the  DD 
Form  2057.  It  was  created  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  primarily  for  its  own  use. 
However,  academy  graduates  were  briefed 
on  their  VEAP  eligibility  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. The  Coast  Guard  in  general  was  noti- 
fied about  VEAP  by  a  Commandant's  in- 
struction, general  messages,  and  in  the 
Coast  Guard's  Training  and  Education 
Manual. 

B.  Was  this  form  also  presented  to  1978 
SROTC  graduates  for  signature?  If  so,  when 
did  this  normally  take  place? 

Not  applicable  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

5.  Please  submit  to  me  copies  of  each  edi- 
tion of  DD  Form  214  entitled  "Certificate  of 
Release  or  Discharge  from  Active  Duty "  as 
in  use  during  the  period  1977  to  the  present. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  include 
copies  of  the  form  as  part  of  its  response  to 
the  question. 

A.  Was  this  form  presented  to  1977  and 
1978  service  academy  graduates  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  periods  of  obligated  active- 
duty  service?  If  so,  were  such  individuals 
provided  notice  of  their  chapter  32  eligibil- 
ity by  virtue  of  their  signing  it? 

Academy  graduates  are  not  given  DD 
Form  214s  at  the  conclusion  of  their  periods 
of  obligated  active-duty  service.  They  are 
appointed  as  commissioned  officers  and  that 
status  does  not  normally  change  through- 
out their  career.  The  only  academy  gradu- 
ates who  receive  DD  Form  214s  are  those 
leaving  active  duty. 

B.  Was  this  form  presented  to  1978 
SROTC  graduates  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
periods  of  obligated  active-duty  service?  If 
so,  were  such  individuals  provided  notice  of 
their  chapter  32  eligibility  by  virtue  of  their 
signing  it? 

Not  applicable  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

6.  Please  describe  any  other  means  by 
which  1977  and  1978  academy  graduates  and 
1978  SROTC  graduates  were  notified  of 
their  chapter  32  eligibility,  the  points 
during  or  before  their  active-duty  service  at 
which  they  were  so  notified,  and  any  docu- 
mentation of  their  having  been  notified 
that  it  would  be  available. 

However,  academy  graduates  were  briefed 
on  their  VEAP  eligibility  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. The  Coast  Guard  in  general  was  noti- 
fied about  VEAP  by  a  Commandant's  in- 
struction, general  messages,  pamphlets  pre- 
pared by  the  VA,  and  by  information  con- 
tained in  the  Coast  Guard's  Training  and 
Education  Manual. 

Enclosure  (2)  is  an  excerpt  about  VEAP 
from  the  Training  and  Education  Manual. 


Enclosure  2 

c.  personnel  originally  enlisted  or  com- 
MISSIONED BETWEEN  1  JANUARY  1977  AND  30 
JUNE  1985 

(1)  DescHption.  Chapter  32,  Title  38,  U.S. 
Code,  provides  for  educational  assistance  to 
those  who  initially  enter  the  Armed  Forces 
between  1  January  1977  and  30  June  1985. 
Eligibility  for  assistance  is  contingent  upon 
the  service  member's  participation  in  con- 
tributory educational  benefit  fund  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
VA. 

(2)  Contributory  Program. 


(a)  Any  eligible  Coast  Guard  member 
must  have  initially  enrolled  prior  to  31 
March  1987.  Once  enrolled,  a  person  must 
contribute  for  at  least  12  consecutive 
months  before  disenrolling  or  suspending 
participation. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  program  may  be 
by  monthly  deductions  from  military  pay  or 
by  a  lump  sum  contribution.  Each  deduction 
shall  be  lietween  $25  and  $100  (in  multiples 
of  $5).  The  maximum  contribution  shall  not 
exceed  $2700.  The  number  of  contributing 
months  to  reach  the  maximum  contribution 
can  vary  between  108  ( 108  mo.  x  $25  per  mo. 
=  $2700)  and  27  (27  mo.  x  $100=$2700). 

(c)  The  VA  will  match  funds  on  a  $2  for 
each  $1  contributed  basis:  the  maximum 
educational  account  amount  is  $8100. 

(3)  Entitlements. 

(a)  While  actually  enrolled  in  and  pursu- 
ing a  VA  approved  program  of  education,  a 
participant  is  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  36 
monthly  full  time  benefit  payments  (or 
their  equivalent  in  the  event  of  part  time 
benefit  payments).  These  payments  will  be 
made  by  the  VA  to  the  individual  upon 
proper  application  and  need  not  be  made 
consecutively.  The  amount  of  the  monthly 
payment  to  which  an  individual  participant 
is  entitled  is  determined  by  the  following 
formula:  dollar  amount  of  participant's  con- 
tribution X  3  divided  by  number  of  months 
contributed  (no  more  than  36). 

(b)  The  duration  and  amount  of  benefits 
is  directly  related  to  your  contribution 
schedule.  For  example,  if  you  contribute  the 
maximum  amount  of  $100  per  month 
($2700),  your  entitlement  would  be  $300  per 
month  for  27  months.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
you  contribute  $75  r>er  month  (an  identical 
$2700),  your  entitlement  would  be  $225  per 
month  for  36  months  while  attending  school 
full  time. 

(c)  A  participant  may  be  eligible  for  VA 
educational  loans  while  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  under  this  program. 

(d)  Details  of  entitlements  were  available 
from  VA  regional  offices. 

(4)  Duration.  Eligible  veterans  must  use 
the  entitlement  within  10  years  of  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty.  If  all  entitle- 
ments have  not  been  used  by  the  end  of  the 
10  year  period  the  veteran  is  automatically 
disenroUed  and  notified  of  such,  and  any 
contributions  remaining  in  the  fund  shall  be 
refunded  if  the  veteran  applies  for  such 
refund. 

(5)  Enrollment  Elieribility.  Personnel  who 
initially  enter  active  duty  between  1  Janu- 
ary 1977  and  30  June  1985  are  eligible  for 
participating  in  the  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  Program  (VEAP)  if  they  enrolled 
on  or  before  31  March  1987.  No  new  enroll- 
ments after  that  date  are  permitted. 

(a)  Active  duty  does  not  include  any 
period  during  which  an  individual  is  as- 
signed: 

1.  Full  time  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  u  ci- 
vilian institution  for  a  course  of  education 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  an  estab- 
lished course  offered  to  civilians. 

2.  As  a  cadet  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

3.  In  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  an  active 
duty  for  training  status,  per  10  U.S.C. 
511(d). 

(b)  Members  who  enlisted  prior  to  1  Janu- 
ary 1977  under  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
layed Entry  Program  and  whose  active  duty 
commenced  on  or  after  that  date  are  not  eli- 
gible for  the  VEAP  but  are  eligible  for  the 
Vietnam-Era  G.I.  Bill  education  benefit  pro- 
gram as  described  in  Subparagraph  3.D.3.b. 
provided  active  duty  commenced  prior  to  2 
January  1978. 


(6)  Benefit  Eligibility.  An  individual  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  Subparagraph 
c.(5)  above,  must  be  discharged  or  released 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable, 
and  have  served  a  period  of  active  duty  of 
more  than  180  days  duration.  A  member  is 
also  eligible  to  receive  benefits  at  any  time 
if  the  criteria  of  Subparagraph  (5)  above  are 
met  and  the  member  is  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  due  to  a  service-con- 
nected disability. 

(a)  The  requirement  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  prescribed  above  is 
waived  in  the  case  of  any  participant  who 
has  completed  his  or  her  first  obligated 
period  of  active  duty  (which  began  after  31 
December  1976).  or  six  years  of  active  duty 
(which  began  after  31  December  1976), 
whichever  period  is  less. 

(b)  Any  participant  who  is  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  under  dishonor- 
able conditions  is  automatically  disenrolled 
and  is  not  eligible  for  any  benefits.  A  refund 
of  contributions  paid  by  the  participant 
shall  be  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

(7)  Suspension  and  DisenrollmenL 

(a)  A  service  member  may  suspend  con- 
tributing or  disenroll  at  the  end  of  any  12 
consecutive  months  of  participation.  The  re- 
quirement of  12  consecutive  months  of  par- 
ticipation does  not  apply  if  the  member  dis- 
enrolls  or  suspends  contributing  due  to  per- 
sonal hardship  of  a  financial  nature  (de- 
fined in  Subparagraph  (8)  below)  or  by 
reason  of  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty. 

(b)  When  a  member  suspends  participa- 
tion, the  contributory  allotment  is  stopped 
until  such  time  that  the  meml>er  wishes  to 
resume  contributing  and  that  the  member 
remains  on  active  duty.  A  refund  is  not  paid 
to  a  member  that  suspends  participation. 
Benefit  eligibility  is  retained  up  to  the 
amount  accumulated  in  the  educational  ac- 
count prior  to  suspension. 

(c)  When  a  member  requests  disenroll- 
ment.  a  refund  of  all  funds  previously  con- 
tributed by  that  individual  will  be  made  by 
the  VA  (see  Subparagraph  (9)  below).  Disen- 
rollment  procedures  are  contained  in  Com- 
mandant Instruction  7220.29  (series).  A 
member  who  requests  disenroUment  and 
refund  forfeits  entitlement  to  any  benefits 
under  the  program.  However,  reenrollment 
and  resulting  benefit  eligibility  in  the 
future  is  possible  if  the  member  continues 
on  or  returns  to  active  duty  and  is  otherwise 
eligible.  A  new  12  month  contributory 
period  begins  at  the  time  of  reenrollment. 
Lump  sum  contributions  to  establish  a  ret- 
roactive date  of  enrollment  are  authorized. 

(d)  When  at  any  time  a  participant  re- 
quests suspension  or  disenroUment,  the  indi- 
vidual's command  will  ensure  that  the 
member  is  fully  counseled  as  to  the  results 
of  such  action. 

(8)  Hardship. 

(a)  Hardship  is  defined  as  personal  hard- 
ship of  a  financial  nature  such  that  suspen- 
sion or  disenroUment  from  the  program 
would  serve  to  substantially  alleviate  the 
hardship. 

(b)  A  hardship  determination  will  be  made 
by  the  member's  commanding  officer  or  of- 
ficer-in-charge  and  an  appropriate  com- 
mand endorsement  will  be  attached  to  the 
member's  written  request  for  disenroU- 
ment/refund  or  suspension.  A  positive  en- 
dorsement will  serve  as  sufficient  authoriza- 
tion for  the  finance  office  to  process  the  re- 
quest. 

(9)  Refund. 

(a)  Refunds  will  be  made  within  60  days 
after  receipt  by  the  VA  of  a  disenroUment/ 


refund  request  (VA  Form  4-5281,  Notice  of 
DisenroUment  and  Application  for  Funds 
Deposited  in  Post-Vietnam  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program). 

(b)  If  a  participant  dies,  the  amount  of  his 
or  her  unused  contributions  shall  be  paid  to 
the  member's  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as 
designated  by  the  participant  under  Service- 
man's Group  Life  Insurance.  If  no  benefici- 
ary has  been  stated  or  if  the  participant  is 
not  insured  under  the  Serviceman's  Group 
Life  Insurance  program,  the  refund  shall  be 
paid  to  the  participant's  estate. 

(c)  A  refund  will  also  be  made  as  pre- 
scribed in  Subparagraph  (b)  above  if  a  par- 
ticipant dies  after  being  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  and  before  having 
used  any  or  all  of  his  or  her  contribution. 

D.  PERSONNEL  ORIGINALLY  ENLISTED  OR  COM- 
MISSIONED DURING  THE  PERIOD  1  JULY  1985 
OR  LATER/CHAPTER  34  ELIGIBLES  ON  CONTIN- 
UOUS ACTIVE  DUTY  DURING  THE  PERIOD  19  OC- 
TOBER 1984  THROUGH  30  JUNE  1988.  OR  FROM 
19  OCTOBER  1984  THROUGH  30  JUNE  1987 
FOLLOWED  BY  4  YEARS  IN  THE  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE 

( 1 )  Description. 

(a)  Chapter  30.  Title  38.  U.S.  Code,  pro- 
vides for  educational  assistance  to  those 
men  and  women  who  initially  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  period  1  July  1985 
or  later.  Eligibility  for  assistance  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  servicemember's  participa- 
tion in  the  contributory  educational  benefit 
fund  administered  jointly  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  VA. 

(b)  The  program  also  provides  educational 
entitlements  to  those  eligible  for  Chapter  34 
benefits  who  serve  on  active  duty  commenc- 
ing during  the  period  from  19  October  1984 
through  30  June  1988.  or  from  19  October 
1984  through  30  June  1987  followed  by  4 
years  in  the  Selected  Reser\'e.  The  provision 
allows  these  individuals  to  convert  the 
Chapter  34  benefits  (not  to  exceed  36 
months)  remaining  as  of  31  December  1989 
to  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  on  1  January 
1990.  after  benefits  available  under  Chapter 
34  expire.  No  monetary  contribution  is  re- 
quired of  those  in  this  category. 

(2)  Contributory  Program. 

(a)  Coast  Guard  members  initially  enter- 
ing active  duty  on  or  after  1  July  1985  are 
automatically  enrolled  in  the  program 
unless  they  disenroll  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  active  duty.  The  decision  to  disen- 
roll is  irrevocable. 

(b)  $100.00  per  month  will  be  deducted  by 
allotment  from  the  participant's  military 
pay  for  12  months.  The  $1200.00  is  not  re- 
fundable should  the  member  decide  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  program  at  a  later 
date. 

(3)  Entitlements. 

(a)  For  Those  Initially  Entering  Active 
Duty  On  1  July  1985  or  Later. 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  March  17,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  desirability  to  extend 
eligibility  under  the  noncontributory  G.I. 
Bill. 

Recently,  a  Veterans  Administration  staff 
member  consulted  with  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  initiate 
procedures  to  expedite  delivery  of  the  infor- 
mation and  data  you  require.  It  was  agreed 
that  both  agencies  would  furnish  the  Veter- 
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Thomas  K.  Turnage. 

Administrator. 


ro  REAUTHORIZE  THE  ATLANTIC 
BASS  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.     President, 
Chafee  and  I  are  intro- 

to  extend  the  Atlan- 

]  \Bss  Conservation  Act  and 
striped    bass    study 
year  1991. 
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Establishment  of  the  Atlantic  States 
Marines  Fisheries  Commission  led  to 
development  of  joint  programs  for  the 
protection  of  fisheries,  such  as  the 
interstate  fishery  management  plan 
for  the  striped  bass. 

However,  the  Commission  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  establish  or  en- 
force laws  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  fisheries  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. Consequently,  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Commission's  fishery 
management  plans  are  not  binding 
upon  its  member  States. 

The  unique  approach  taken  by  the 
Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation 
Act,  as  amended,  gives  the  States  the 
choice  of  either  carrying  out  what 
their  representatives  on  the  Commis- 
sion approved  or  having  the  Federal 
Government  impose  a  moratorium  on 
striped  bass  fishing  in  their  coastal 
waters. 

The  structure  of  the  present  statute 
has  proven  to  be  remarkably  success- 
ful because  it  relies  on  the  States  to 
develop  and  agree  collectively  on  a 
strategy  for  management  of  striped 
bass,  but  relies  on  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  to  make  sure  that  an 
individual  State  follows  through  with 
the  agreement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion's interstate  fishery  management 
plan  for  striped  bass  and  its  amend- 
ment No.  3.  the  Commission's  member 
States  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina 
prohibit  taking  in  coastal  waters  of 
striped  bass  that  are  less  than  33 
inches  in  length.  This  size  limit  is  in- 
tended to  protect  at  least  95  percent  of 
all  females  that  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  population  in  1982  and 
every  year  thereafter  until  95  percent 
of  these  fish  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  spawn  at  least  once.  Historically, 
the  majority  of  migratory  striped  bass 
in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
has  been  produced  in  the  Chesapeake 

Bay. 

The  restrictions  on  size  of  fish  that 
may  be  taken  are  to  remain  in  effect 
until  the  index  to  the  abundance  of  ju- 
venile striped  bass  in  the  Maryland 
portion  of  Chesapeake  Bay  averages  a 
value  of  8.0  over  a  period  of  3  consecu- 
tive years.  At  the  present  time,  howev- 
er, this  average  Maryland  juvenile 
index  is  only  3.9. 

All  of  the  Commission's  member 
States  from  North  Carolina  to  Maine, 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  adopted  the  laws,  regulations, 
and  enforcement  measures  that  are 
necessary  to  comply  with  amendment 
No.  3  to  the  striped  bass  management 
plan.  No  moratorium  on  striped  bass 
fishing  has  had  to  be  invoked  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  any  State. 

The  State  of  Maine  enacted  legisla- 
tion last  January  that  established  size 
and  creel  limits  and,  more  important- 


ly, allowed  the  commissioner  of 
marine  resources  to  adjust  these  limits 
to  ensure  compliance  with  any  future 
changes  in  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission's  striped  bass 
management  plan. 

The  first  real  payoff  from  the  strict 
measures  implemented  by  the  States 
to  conserve  the  striped  bass  should 
become  evident  this  year  when  the  6- 
year-old  females  from  1982  begin  to 
spawn. 

One  result  already  apparent  from 
our  efforts  to  date  has  been  reports  of 
reproduction  from  areas  other  than 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  New  York  the 
production  of  young  striped  bass  in 
1987  in  the  Hudson  River  was  the 
highest  since  1979.  Virginia  also  has 
reported  finding  very  high  reproduc- 
tion in  its  rivers  of  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  there  have  been  young  striped 
bass  found  in  the  Kennebec  River 
system  of  Maine.  These  fish  are 
thought  to  be  the  first  ones  produced 
as  a  result  of  previous  efforts  to  stock 
those  waters  with  striped  bass. 

These  early  results  give  us  cause  for 
optimism  about  the  future  of  the 
striped  bass  fishery  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  we  should  not  let  some  ini- 
tial success  lure  us  into  dismantling 
the  effective  combination  of  Federal 
and  State  conservation  measures  that 
have  led  us  this  far. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Chafee 
and  I  are  sponsoring  would  continue 
our  commitment  to  these  conservation 
measures  through  1991.  In  addition,  it 
would  extend  for  an  additional  3  years 
the  emergency  striped  bass  study 
being  conducted  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  This  study  seeks 
principally  to  determine  the  causes  of 
the  decline  in  migratory  striped  bass 
populations  and  to  recommend  reme- 
dial actions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Protection.  I  plan 
to  conduct  a  hearing  in  May  on  the 
bill  introduced  today.  At  that  time  the 
subcommittee  will  review  implementa- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Con- 
servation Act.  as  amended  in  1986.  and 
determine  whether  the  status  of  the 
striped  bass  in  Atlantic  coastal  waters 
warrants  changes  in  present  conserva- 
tion measures  or  amendments  to  the 

act.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Mitchell  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  extend  the  Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act  and  the 
emergency  striped  bass  study  for  an 
additional  3  years.  I  look  forward  to 
hearings  that  have  been  scheduled  for 
later  this  month  and  prompt  passage 
of  this  important  legislation. 

The  plight  of  the  striped  bass  first 
came  to  my  attention  in  1979.  Ever 
since  then.  I  have  been  working  to 


help  save  this  magnificent  fish.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  historical  significance  of 
the  striped  bass,  the  striper  is  a  delec- 
table table  fish  as  well  as  a  wonderful 
game  fish. 

All  along  the  beaches  of  Matunuck. 
RI.  you  can  see  those  early  morning, 
silent  sentinels  standing  there  fishing 
off  the  Nebraska  Shoals.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful sight  that  is  repeated  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to  North 
Carolina. 

The  striped  bass  has  deservedly  been 
called  the  aquatic  equivalent  of  the 
American  bald  eagle  and  the  possible 
loss  of  the  striper  has  alarmed  fisher- 
man, scientists,  and  people  concerned 
about  the  environment  generally. 

In  the  late  1970's.  it  became  appar- 
ent that  more  efficient  commercial 
fishing  methods,  increased  recreation- 
al fishing,  lower  production,  and  de- 
graded habitat  were  some  of  the  fac- 
tors that  led  to  a  precipitous  decline  in 
many  of  our  coastal  fish.  Recognizing 
that,  in  addition  to  the  environmental 
implications,  the  loss  of  the  striper 
would  have  tremendous  economic  con- 
sequences. Congress  mandated  the 
emergency  striped  bass  study  in  1979 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  stripers 
populations  and  to  identify  the  specif- 
ic factors  responsible  for  the  declining 
populations. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  was  a  suc- 
cess. Unfortunately,  the  success  was  in 
the  form  of  reports  that  confirmed  the 
depressing  decline  in  stocks.  The 
second  part,  identifying  and  causes  of 
the  decline,  has  turned  out  to  be  much 
more  difficult. 

By  1984,  it  became  clear  that,  al- 
though we  did  not  have  a  good  handle 
on  the  cause  of  the  declining  stocks, 
steps  had  to  be  taken  to  save  the  fish. 
By  enacting  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act.  we  took  the  first 
step  to  encourage  the  States  to  devel- 
op, implement,  and  enforce  interstate 
plans  for  the  restoration  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  striper. 

In  1986.  Senator  Mitchell  and  I 
sponsored  legislation  to  amend  and  im- 
prove the  act  by.  among  other  things, 
authorizing  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Commerce  to  declare  a  moratori- 
um on  fishing  for  striped  bass  in  those 
States  that  fail  to  comply  with  the  At- 
lantic States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission's interstate  management  plan. 
Prior  to  this,  voluntary  State  actions 
were  not  adequately  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives set  out  in  the  management 
plan. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  plan  in 
its  current  form,  the  Commission's 
member  States  from  Maine  to  North 
Carolina  prohibit  the  taking  in  coastal 
waters  of  striped  bass  that  are  less 
than  33  inches  in  length.  The  goal  is 
to  protect  at  least  95  percent  of  all  fe- 
males that  entered  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  population  In  1982  and  every  year 
thereafter  until  95  percent  of  these 
fish    have    had    the    opportunity    to 


spawn  at  least  once.  The  Chesapeake 
Bay  population  is  the  focus  of  the 
plan  because,  historically,  the  majori- 
ty of  migratory  stripers  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  have  come  from  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  record  of  State  compliance  with 
the  plan  since  1986  has.  by  most  ac- 
counts, been  excellent.  All  of  the 
member  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  adopted  the  laws,  regula- 
tion and  enforcement  measures  that 
are  necessary  to  comply  with  the  plan 
as  amended.  No  moratorium  has  had 
to  be  invoked  by  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Commerce. 

Recent  reports  of  increased  produc- 
tion in  areas  other  than  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  such  as  the  Hudson  River 
and  some  of  Virginia's  rivers  in  the 
lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  are  cause  for 
optimism.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  save  the  striper  and  we  should 
not  rush  to  dismantle  the  manage- 
ment program  that  has  been  devel- 
oped over  the  years  and  is  just  now 
starting  to  work. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  continue  our  commitment  to  this 
management  program  and  keep  it  in 
place  at  least  through  1991.  Similarly, 
it  will  extend  the  ongoing  study  to  de- 
termine the  precise  causes  of  the  strip- 
ers decline  and  to  recommend  further 
remedial  actions.  The  knowledge  we 
gain  from  this  work  should  help  us  in 
our  efforts  to  preserve  and  help  re- 
verse the  decline  of  other  coastal,  mi- 
gratory species  of  fish. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  controls  on 
fishing,  such  as  those  included  in  the 
interstate  management  plan,  are  only 
part  of  the  answer.  Habitat  preser\'a- 
tion  and  control  of  environmental  con- 
taminants may  be  even  more  impor- 
tant. As  we  proceed  to  hearings  on  this 
bill.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the 
views  of  outside  experts  on  this  and 
other  issues  related  to  the  fate  of  the 
striped  bass.* 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating October  1,  1988.  as  "National 
Quality  First  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  QUALITY  FIRST  DAY 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
declare  October  1.  1988  as  "National 
Quality  First  Day." 

American  industry  is  at  a  critical 
point  in  its  ability  to  compete  in  the 
world  marketplace.  As  the  Senate  has 
considered  trade  legislation  in  the  past 
few  Congresses,  it  has  become  clear 
that  we  must  address  both  sides  of  the 
trade  questions— not  only  problem  of 
imports  but  also  improving  our  ability 
to  export. 

In  the  trade  bill  now  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk,  the  Congress  did  just  that. 
It  included  the  education  and  training 
programs  necessary  to  train  our  work- 


ers for  the  future,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nological and  informational  data  shar- 
ing which  will  enable  our  industries  to 
develop  state-of-the-art  manufacturing 
techniques.  Unfortunately,  and  un- 
wisely, the  President  seems  committed 
to  vetoing  the  bill. 

The  absolute  key  to  improving  our 
exports  is  to  ensure  that  our  products 
are  of  the  highest  quality.  Private  in- 
dustry has  already  taken  the  first 
steps  in  improving  industrial  quality. 
They  have  developed  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  manufacturing  process— a 
process  which  recognizes  that  ensur- 
ing quality  is  a  job  for  both  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

They  also  understand  that  many  of 
the  problems  that  eventually  show  up 
in  a  product  as  a  defect  could  have 
been  eliminated  at  the  design  stage. 
With  that  in  mind,  these  companies 
have  designed  quality  control  into 
their  production  systems.  They  realize 
that  a  customer  is  not  impressed  by  a 
company's  willingness  to  replace  a  de- 
fective product.  What  the  consumer 
wants  is  a  defect-free  product  in  the 
first  place.  They  realize  that  the  way 
to  develop  a  reputation  for  high  qual- 
ity is  to  make  it  right  the  first  time. 

They  also  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  education— not  just  education 
in  the  traditional  sense  but  education 
as  a  continuous  process  through  an 
employee's  working  life.  They  know 
that  both  management  and  labor  must 
continuously  develop  new  skills  to 
remain  competitive. 

The  innovative  companies  which 
have  adopted  these  techniques  are  the 
ones  which  will  lead  American  exports 
into  the  world  marketplace  and  into 
the  21st  century. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  of  the  lead- 
ers in  this  effort  are  located  in  my 
State  of  Tennessee.  In  June  1985,  the 
Appalachian  Quality  Council  was 
formed  by  15  technical  and  profession- 
al groups  to  improve  industrial  quality 
and  competitiveness  in  the  area.  These 
business  groups  have  applied  these 
principles,  developed  so  successfully 
by  American  economic  consultant  Dr. 
W.  Edwards  Deming,  to  their  own 
companies. 

The  results  have  been  remarkable. 
So  far,  36  teams  in  the  Kingsport  area 
have,  through  the  application  of  these 
principles,  saved  their  companies  over 
$5,000,000.  This  is  the  kind  of  innova- 
tive business  style,  the  willingness  to 
take  a  new  look  at  old  ways  of  think- 
ing, that  will  restore  America's  export 
leadership  in  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lugar): 
S.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the 
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tional  Assembly  after  heated  public 
debate  on  August  27.  1789.  It  became 
the  "bill  of  rights  "  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  France.  The  first  clause  of 
the  Declaration  proclaimed  that  "men 
are  bom  and  remain  free  and  equal  in 
rights."  Less  than  1  month  later,  on 
September  25.  1789.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  approved  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  thereby  proclaiming  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  rights  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

On  America's  100th  birthday  the 
people  of  France  gave  the  American 
people  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  In  her 
uplifted  right  hand  she  carries  a  torch, 
and  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  law- 
book inscribed  "July  4.  1776."  Origi- 
nally called  "Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World,"  the  statute  stands  in  New 
York  Harbor  as  a  symbol  to  arriving 
voyagers  of  the  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity that  are  offered  by  the  United 
States.  Inscribed  on  a  bronze  plaque 
fastened  to  her  pedestal  are  the  im- 
mortal lines,  "Give  me  your  tired,  your 
poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free,  the  wretched  refuse  of 
your  teaming  shore.  Send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest  tossed  to  me.  I  lift 
my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

By  this  gift  the  people  of  France  rec- 
ognized the  role  the  American  Revolu- 
tion played  in  unleashing  the  spirit  of 
Liberty  around  the  world.  I  think  it  is, 
therefore,  fitting  that  on  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  French  Revolution.  Ameri- 
cans remember  the  important  contri- 
bution which  France  and  her  citizens 
have  made  to  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom and  human  rights. 

The  American  Committee  on  the 
French  Revolution  was  recently 
formed  to  promote  and  coordinate  bi- 
centennial activities  in  the  United 
States.  My  friend  and  former  col- 
league on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Mathias.  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Bicentennial 
Committee.  An  impressive  roster  of  bi- 
centennial events  is  being  planned  by 
some  of  America's  foremost  art  and 
academic  institutions.  The  bicenten- 
nial offers  an  opportunity  to  recall  the 
important  events  of  1789  and  recog- 
nize their  impact  on  the  world  today. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  urges  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  bicentennial  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  histor- 
ic events  of  1789.  It  also  authorizes  the 
printing  of  copies  on  the  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen 
and  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 
Bound  volumes  of  these  documents 
are  to  be  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  France, 
and  the  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France. 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen,  the 


more  we  learn  about  our  own  past.  As 
Senator  Mathias  recently  said: 

The  American  Revolution  began  with  "a 
shot  heard  round  the  world."  In  the  same 
way.  the  French  Revolution  changed  more 
than  Prance.  The  world  is  a  different  place 
because  of  these  two  events  which  have 
many  common  roots  in  the  ideas  and  phi- 
losophies that  ignited  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
fully  comprehend  either  one  without  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  other.* 
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By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  July  25-31.  1988,  as 
the  "National  Week  of  Recognition 
and  Remembrance  for  Those  Who 
Served  in  the  Korean  War;"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  RECOGNITION  AND  REMEM- 
BRANCE FOR  THOSE  WHO  SERVED  IN  THE 
KOREAN  WAR 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
this  years  marks  the  35th  anniversary 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement  that  ended 
the  Korean  war,  and  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution,  along  with 
Mr.  Glenn  and  Representative  Jim 
Plorio  in  the  House  to  designate  the 
week  of  July  25-31,  1988  as  the  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Recognition  and  Re- 
membrance for  Those  Who  Served  in 
the  Korean  War."  This  resolution  will 
not  only  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  week  with  proper  ceremonies,  but 
it  will  also  encourage  the  country  to 
fly  the  American  flag  at  half  staff  in 
honor  of  those  brave  Americans  who 
died  as  a  result  of  their  service  in 
Korea. 

In  June  1950,  waves  of  Communist 
soldiers  from  North  Korea  poured 
over  the  38th  parallel  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  subjugating  the  people  of  the 
South.  Until  that  time,  most  Ameri- 
cans had  little  knowledge  of  that 
Asian  peninsula.  However  when  Presi- 
dent Truman,  honoring  our  commit- 
ment to  democratic  principles,  author- 
ized combat  support  by  United  States 
troops,  some  5.7  million  Americans 
went  to  Korea  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line.  The  cost  was  high.  More  than 
54,000  Americans  gave  their  lives  and 
100.000  more  were  wounded. 

On  July  27.  1958,  after  3  years  of 
active  hostilities,  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  re- 
stored, and  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  its  people  are  assured  even  to 
this  date.  In  recent  years  an  increasing 
number  of  Korean  war  veterans  are 
setting  aside  July  27,  the  anniversary 
of  the  armistice,  as  a  special  day  to  re- 
member those  with  whom  they  served 
and  to  honor  those  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  their  country,  and 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
use  this  35th  anniversary  to  honor 
those  Americans  who  so  valiantly 
served  this  Nation  in  the  Korean  war. 


I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  remember 
with  pride  that  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  enacted 
a  law  to  honor  the  forgotten  warriors 
of  the  Korean  war  by  establishing  a 
Korean  War  Memorial.  The  site  has 
now  been  approved  and  the  Korean 
War  Memorial  fund  continues  to  re- 
ceive generous  donations  from  across 
the  globe. 

America  is  blessed  with  many 
heroes.  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
effort  to  recognize  those  heroes  who 
served  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Korea. 
No  sacrifice  is  greater,  and  none  is 
more  deserving  of  our  recognition  and 
our  most  deeply  felt  thanks.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  708,  a  bill  to  require  annual  ap- 
propriations of  funds  to  support 
timber  management  and  resource  con- 
servation in  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

S.  801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  801.  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional distribution  and  utilization  of 
coal. 

S.  2000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2000,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  pub- 
lication of  data  about  crimes  that 
manifest  prejudice  based  on  race,  reli- 
gion, affectional  or  sexual  orientation, 
or  ethnicity. 

S.  2  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2115,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  tax 
credits  from  the  passive  activity  rules, 
to  modify  the  business  credit  limita- 
tion provisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2130,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  amend  its  regulations  re- 
garding lawn  darts. 

S.  2174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2174,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  so  as  to  reau- 
thorize local  rail  service  assistance. 

S.  2180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 


[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClore],  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2180,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44.  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  importation,  sale,  or  pos- 
session of  firearms,  not  detectable  by 
metal  detection  and  x-ray  systems. 

S.  2216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2216,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  National  Space  Technology 
Laboratories  in  Bay  St.  Louis,  MS,  as 
the  "John  C.  Stennis  Space  Center." 

S.  2222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2222,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
ize programs  relating  to  the  National 
Research  Institutes  established  under 
title  IV  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2231,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  reauthorize  nurse  education 
programs  established  under  title  VIII 
of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2250,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  Federal 
lands  are  managed  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  impair  the  exercise  of  tradi- 
tional American  Indian  religion. 

S.  2328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2328.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  toll  the 
time  limitation  for  eligibility  for  an 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
and  training  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  assistance  for  any  period 
during  which  the  applicant  suffers 
from  alcoholism. 

S.  2329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2329.  a  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Toxic  Control  Act  relating 
to  asbestos  in  the  Nation's  schools  by 
extending  the  deadlines  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  submit  asbestos 
management  plans  to  State  Governors 
and  to  begin  implementation  of  those 
plans  and  by   requiring  a  sufficient 


number  of  accredited  contractors  and 
laboratories. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaux].  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici].  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  273.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  6.  1988, 
as  "German-American  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  103, 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  award  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  Charles  E. 
Thornton.  Lee  Shapiro,  and  Jim  Lin- 
delof.  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  were  killed  in  Afghsjiistan. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 107,  a  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  consolidated  investigation 
into  the  operation  of  Texas  Air  Corp. 
and  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1680 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  Treaty  No. 
100-11,  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
elimination  of  their  intermediate- 
range  and  shorter-range  missiles,  to- 
gether with  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding and  two  protocols,  signed 
at  Washington  on  December  8,  1987. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 118-REGARDING  THE 
HEROIC  EFFORTS  OF  THE  OF- 
FICERS AND  ENLISTED  MEN 
OF  THE  U.S.S.  BONEFISH 

Wlr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
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Mr.  President,  each  time  I  visit  one 
of  our  military  installations  or  go 
aboard  one  of  our  naval  ships,  I  come 
away  more  impressed  over  the  ability, 
skills,  and  commitment  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to 
serve  in  our  country's  Armed  Forces. 
I've  seen  so  much  courage  and  dedica- 
tion in  these  young  people  who  work 
each  day  in  what  we  all  know  are  very 
dangerous  occupations.  That  courage 
was  further  reflected  several  weeks 
ago  by  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  men 
of  the  U.S.S.  Bonefish-m 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
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THURMOND  (AND  WILSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2020 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and 
for  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  part  B.  title  VI.  division  A  of 
the  bill,  add  the  following  new  section: 

SKI-  «.  INJIKY.  DISAKII.ITY.  AM)  IIKATIi  (OMPKN- 
SATHIN  (•0VKR.A(;K  FOR  R<m  <  ADKTS 
IH'RINt:  .MILITARY  TRAIMM:  .MTIVI- 
TIKS. 

(a)  Authority  To  Prescribe  Training.— 
Section  2109  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amtiended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  catchline  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•'S2109.  Practical  military  traininR": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  For  the  further  practical  instruction 
of  members  of.  and  designated  applicants 
for  membership  in,  the  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  prescribe  and  conduct  practical  mili- 
tary training,  in  addition  to  field  training 
and  practice  cruises  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 2104(b)(6)  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
concerned  may  require  that  some  or  all 
training  prescribed  under  this  subsection 
must  be  completed  by  members  before  they 
are  commissioned.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  may"  the 
phrase  ".  with  respect  to  practical  military 
training  prescribed  under  this  section  and 
field  training  and  practice  cruises  prescribed 
under  section  2104(b)(6)  of  this  title";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "field  training  or  prac- 
tice cruises",  "training  or  cruise",  "field 
training  and  practice  cruises"  and  "training 
or  practice  cruises"  each  place  such  phrases 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
training". 

(b)  Coverage  for  Injury.  Disability,  and 
Death.— Section  8140  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "disability  or  death 
from  an  injury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "an  injury,  disability,  or  death";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "field  training  or  a 
practice  cruise"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"training  prescribed": 

(2)  in  subsection  (f).  by  striking  out  "while 
attending  field  training  or  a  practice  cruise 
under  chapter  103  of  title  10"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  military  department"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•applicant  for  membership'  includes  a  stu- 
dent enrolled,  during  a  semester  or  other 
enrollment  term,  in  a  course  which  is  part 
of  Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps  instruc- 
tion at  an  educational  institution.". 

(c)  Training  Included  Within  Certain 
Definitions.— Section  101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (22)  by  inserting  for  not 
less  than  four  weeks  duration  and  which 
must  be  completed  before  commissioning" 
after  "title  10"  in  clause  (d)  thereof;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (23)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  inserting  •;  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(B)  the  following  new  clause: 

(C)  training  (other  than  active  duty  for 
training)  by  a  member,  or  applicant  for 
membership  (as  defined  in  section  8140(g) 
of  title  5)  of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  prescribed  under  chapter 
103  of  title  10. ". 

(d)  Pay  Status  While  in  Certain  Train- 
ing.—Section  209(c)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•field  training  or  practice  cruises  under  sec- 
tion 2109  of  title  10"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'training  prescribed  under  section 
2109  of  title  10  if  such  training  is  of  at  least 
four  weeks  duration  and  must  be  completed 
before  commissioning". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  to 
training  performed  and  injuries,  disabilities, 
or  deaths  occurring  during  training  per- 
formed, after  September  30.  1988. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2021 
Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  224.  between  lines   14  and  15. 

insert  the  following  new  section: 

SK(  .  L'«(I2.  A1R(  KA^T  I'ARKlNtJ  KAMP/HOUHNC  PAD 

AT  yka«;kk 

AIRPORT.  CHARLESTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

There  is  authorized  to  be  constructed  an 
aircraft  parking  ramp/holding  pad  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  at 
Yeager  Airport  at  Charleston.  West  Virgin- 
ia, in  the  amount  of  $3,300,000.  Such  project 
may  be  constructed  only  with  funds  realized 
as  the  result  of  savings  on  construction 
projects  of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  for  which  funds  were  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987. 


HATFIELD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2022 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Mitchell)  proposed 
an  amendment,  which  was  subsequent- 


ly modified,  to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  921.  UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  the  achievement 
of  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  mutual, 
verifiable  limits  on  the  number  and  yield  of 
future  underground  nuclear  explosions  con- 
ducted by  both  nations. 

(2)  A  2-year,  mutual  moratorium  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  vir- 
tually all  underground  nuclear  explosions 
above  a  verifiable  low-yield  threshold  would 
be  a  crucial  first  step  by  both  nations 
toward  achieving  the  goals  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  A  2-year,  mutual  moratorium  on  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  above  a  verifi- 
able low-yield  threshold  would  constitute  a 
good  faith  step  toward  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  under  article  VI  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  to  pursue  "effective  measures 
relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  at  an  early  date"  and  under  article  I  of 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  to  seek  "the 
permanent  banning  of  all  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions, including  all  such  explosions  un- 
derground." 

(4)  A  level  of  weapon  reliability  sufficient 
to  deter  the  use  of  nuclear  stockpiles  can  be 
maintained  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  and 
yield  for  underground  nuclear  test  explo- 
sions. 

(5)  The  task  of  monitoring  the  yields  of 
explosions  for  compliance  with  a  low- 
threshold  moratorium  can  be  made  consid- 
erably easier  by  limiting  test  explosions  to 
one  small  test  area  composed  of  strong-cou- 
pling rock,  thereby  allowing  detection-iden- 
tification of  any  off-site  nuclear  explosion, 
regardless  of  yield,  to  serve  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  the  moratorium. 

(6)  A  2-year  moratorium  on  any  under- 
ground nuclear  test  which  has  an  explosive 
power  greater  than  one  kiloton  could  be 
verified  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  if 
the  current  external  seismic  monitoring  net- 
work were  supplemented  by  three  in-coun- 
try networks,  each  composed  of  four  sta- 
tions, deployed  in  the  vicinity  of  each  na- 
tion's primary  test  site  and  in  regions  where 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  may  have  cre- 
ated suitable  decoupling  cavities  in  thick 
salt  deposits. 

(7)  A  joint  research  project  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
termine the  number,  type,  and  locations  of 
additional  in-country  seismic  monitoring 
stations  necessary  to  verify  long-term  com- 
pliance with  the  limitations  of  a  low-thresh- 
old test  ban  treaty  would  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  prospect  of  concluding  such  a 
treaty  in  the  future. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Nuclear  Testing.— (I) 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  during  the  2-year 
period  beginning  270  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  funds  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  by  any  department  or 
agency  to  conduct  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion— 

(A)  with  a  yield  greater  than  five  kilotons, 
except  for  two  designated  test  explosions, 
each  with  a  yield  not  exceeding  15  kilotons; 

(B)  in  weak-coupling  geologic  media; 

(C)  at  a  location  that  is  not  part  of  a 
single  designated  test  area;  and 
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(D)  unless  a  public  announcement  of  a 
proposed  explosion  has  been  made  at  least 
30  days  before  the  date  of  the  explosion. 

(2)  The  restriction  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
cease  to  apply  if — 

(A)  after  the  restriction  has  become  effec- 
tive, the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union- 

(i)  has  conducted  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion  having  a  joint  seismic  yield  esti- 
mate which  indicates  a  yield  greater  than 
five  kilotons,  except  for  two  designated  ex- 
plosions with  a  joint  seismic  yield  estimate 
indicating  a  yield  not  greater  than  15  kilo- 
tons; 

(ii)  has  conducted  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion  In  weak-coupling  geologic  media; 
or 

(ill)  has  conducted  an  underground  nucle- 
ar explosion  at  a  location  that  is  not  part  of 
a  single  designated  test  area;  or 

(B)(i)  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused,  after  the 
restriction  has  become  effective,  to  imple- 
ment reciprocal,  in-country  monitoring  ar- 
rangements; and 

(ii)  Congress  has  enacted  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approving  such  certification. 

(c)  Termination  for  Certain  New  Agree- 
ments.—The  restrictions  on  testing  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  shall  cease  to  apply 
if  supplanted  by  an  agreement,  accord,  or 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which  makes  reductions  in  the 
number  or  yield  of  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions permitted  under  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  before  January  1,  1987. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "designated  test  area  "  means 
an  area  not  exceeding  100  square  kilometers 
within  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  which— 

(A)  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  existing  nuclear  weapons  testing  site 
in  each  country; 

(B)  incorporates  competent  or  water-satu- 
rated strong-coupling  rock  that  does  not 
contain  closely  spaced  underground  tunnels 
or  a  cavity  with  a  radius  greater  than  20 
meters:  and 

(C)  has  been  the  site,  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  testing  restrictions  specified  In 
this  Act.  of  five  nuclear  calibration  explo- 
sions having  a  range  of  Independently  deter- 
mined yields,  conducted  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  Improving  the  accuracy  of  seis- 
mic monitoring  techniques,  without  the  use 
of  diagnostic  equipment,  except  equipment 
for  a  Continuous  Reflectometry  for  Radius 
versus  Time  Experiment  (CORRTEX),  or 
any  other  method  of  ascertaining  the  yield 
of  explosions  which  is  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  The  term  "joint  seismic  yield  estimate"" 
means  a  composite  estimate  at  a  high  confi- 
dence level  which— 

(A)  Is  based  on  the  concurrent  employ- 
ment of  several  independent  methods  for 
calculating  yields  of  explosions  at  designat- 
ed test  sites  using  different  seismic  waves 
from  an  underground  nuclear  explosion; 
and 

(B)  has  been  the  subject  of  a  technical 
report,  provided  In  both  classified  and  un- 
classified form  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  conducted  by  a 


scientific  review  panel  convened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  comprised  of  ten  highly  qualified 
seismologists  designated  as  follows: 

(i)  one  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate; 

(ii)  one  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(ill)  one  by  the  head  of  the  Air  Force 
Technical  Applications  Center; 

(iv)  one  by  the  Director  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency; 

(V)  one  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence; 

(vi)  one  by  the  head  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency; 

(vii)  one  jointly  by  the  directors  of  the  na- 
tional weapons  laboratories; 

(viil)  one  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey; 

(Ix)  one  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment;  and 

(X)  one  by  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

(3)  The  term  "reciprocal,  in-country  moni- 
toring arrangements'"  means  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  supplement  national  technical 
means  of  verification  through— 

(A)  the  conduct  by  either  country  of  up  to 
six  on-site  Inspections  on  the  national  terri- 
tory of  the  other,  each  of  which  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  commence  within  10  days  after  the 
day  on  which  either  nation  has  presented  to 
the  other  a  formal  request  demonstrating 
the  need  for  additional  information  to  iden- 
tify a  specific  ambiguous  event  or  activity 
related  to  apparent  violations  of  the  restric- 
tions specified  in  subsection  (b)(1); 

(B)  designation  by  each  country,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  of  a  csoididate  designated  test  area, 
followed  by  an  independent  Inspiection  by 
the  monitoring  country,  beginning  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  not  later  than  180  days 
after  such  date,  of— 

(I)  the  geologic  and  material  properties 
within  each  candidate  designated  test  area, 
including  the  presence  and  disposition  of 
any  underground  tunnels  and  cavities;  and 

(ii)  complete  drill  cores  and  logs  from  five 
calibration  test  holes  of  appropriate  depth 
within  each  candidate  designated  test  area, 
the  drilling  of  which  has  been  observed  and 
the  locations  of  which  have  been  selected  by 
the  side  monitoring  that  area; 

(C)  the  provision  of  at  least  30  days  ad- 
vance notice  of— 

(i)  the  scheduled  date,  time,  depth,  and  co- 
ordinates for  each  nuclear  test  explosion  of 
five  kilotons  or  less; 

(ID  the  scheduled  date.  time,  depth,  and 
coordinates  for  not  more  than  two  explo- 
sions, each  with  a  planned  yield  in  excess  of 
five  kilotons,  but  not  exceeding  15  kilotons; 
and 

(ill)  the  coordinates,  dates,  times,  and 
yields  of  industrial  explosions  larger  than  50 
tons  of  high  explosive  to  be  conducted 
within  the  nuclear  test-capable  areas  de- 
fined in  clause  (D); 

(D)  the  emplacement  by  each  country,  on 
the  national  territory  of  the  other,  of  twelve 
high  performance  seismic  stations  (four 
bore-hole  instrument  packages  sited  within 
1,500  kilometers  of  each  designated  test 
area  and  eight  additional  seismic  stations  In 
regions  where  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
may  have  created  suitable  decoupling  cav- 
ities In  thick  salt  deposits)  such  that  the 
combined  Internal  and  external  seismic 
monitoring  network  of  each  nation  will  be 
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(U)  E>ebate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  those  favoring  and  those  oppos- 
ing the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not  in  order. 

(ill)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  and  a  single  quorum  call 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if  requested 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appro- 
priate House,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  resolution  shall  occur. 

(Iv)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(V)  If.  before  tl-e  passage  by  one  House  of 
a  resolution  of  that  House  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  that  House  receives  from  the 
other  House  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  then  the  following  proce- 
dures shall  apply: 

(i)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House  shall 
not  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

(ii)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  the  House  receiving 
the  resolution— 

(I)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

(II)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

(vi)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described 
in  subparagraph  (A),  and  it  supersedes 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  such  rules:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 
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only,  and/or  the  purposes  provided  in  sec- 
tion 834  of  Public  Law  98-407:  98  Stat.  1526. 
(2)  If  the  property  conveyed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  such  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  the  right  of  inunediate  entry  thereon. 

(c)  Legal  Description  and  Surveys.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
any  such  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  City. 

(d)  Other  Terms  and  Conditions.— The 
Secretary  may  require  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  conveyance 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.,  2024 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradley)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  187.  line  23.  strike  "$18,600,000." 
and  insert  "30.400,000." 

On  page  194.  line  2.  strike  "$61,589,000." 
and  insert  "58.589.000." 

On  page  198.  line  22.  strike  "$552.988.0O0" 
and  insert  "$544,188,000." 


WILSON  (AND  CRANSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2023 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

SKC.      LAND  CONVEYANCE.  U)MP<)S.  CALIFORNIA. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections 
(b)  through  (d).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  convey,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
City  of  Lompos.  California,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  a 
tract  of  real  property  (Including  improve- 
ments thereon)  of  approximately  100  acres 
located  adjacent  to  the  real  property  con- 
veyed to  the  City  pursuant  to  section  834  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-407:  98  Stat.  1526). 

(b)  Use  of  Property.— ( 1 )  The  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  real  property  con- 
veyed shall  be  used  for  educational  purposes 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2025 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Kerry  and 
Mr.  Harkin)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

SEC.  PROHIBITION  OK  INTROIH'CTION  OK  ILS. 
TROOPS  INTO  HONDl'RAS  OR  NICARA- 
(!CA  for  the  Pl'RPOSE  OF  COMBAT. 

(a)  Limitation.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  member  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  or  employees  of 
any  department,  agency  or  other  compo- 
nent of  the  United  States  Government  shall 
be  introduced  into  the  territory  of  Hondu- 
ras or  Nicaragua  to  engage— directly  or  indi- 
rectly—in combat. 

(b)  Definition  of  Combat.— As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  combat  means  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons  fire 
upon  the  enemy. 

(c)  Exceptions  to  Limitations.— This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  Intro- 
duction of  United  States  Forces  into  or  over 
Honduras  or  Nicaragua  for  combat  If — 

(1)  Congress  has  declared  war  or  author- 
ized the  presence  of  such  forces  in  advance 
by  a  joint  resolution  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  The  President  has  determined  that  the 
presence  of  such  forces  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect American  lives,  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
mediate evacuation  of  United  States  citizens 
or  to  respond  to  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  military  attack  on  the  United  States. 

(d)  Treaty  Authority  Preserved.— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  invalidate  any  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  act  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  2026 

Mr.  GRAMM  proposed  the  following 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra: 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  title  III  of  di- 
vision A  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

SEC.  3  .  PERFORMANCE  OF  FIREFICHTING  AND 
SECURITY  CHARD  FUNtTIONS  AT  AM- 
CHITKA.  ALASKA 

(a)  Authority  To  Contract.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  contract  for  the  per- 
formance of  firefightlng  and  security  guard 
functions  required  by  the  Navy  at  the  over- 
the-horizon  radar  site  at  Amchitka.  Alaska. 

(b)  Inapplicability  of  Limitation  on  Use 
OF  Funds.— Section  2693  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  authority  provided  in  subsection  (a). 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2027 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUH,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Spectfer,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Ford)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1 15,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  159.  line  8.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  SW.  PROCUREMENT  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
COOPERATIVE  A(;REEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Purpose  of  Program.— Section  2412  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 ): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause  (3): 

"(3)  to  encourage  eligible  entities  to  fur- 
nish to  business  entities,  especially  small 
businesses,  procurement  technical  assist- 
ance that  facilitates  the  exporting  of  de- 
fense-related products  and  services  by  such 
business  entitles.". 

(b)  Limitation.— Section  2414  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  2414.  LimiUtion 

"(a)  In  General.— The  value  of  the  assist- 
ance furnished  by  the  SecreUry  to  any  eligi- 
ble entity  to  carry  out  a  procurement  tech- 
nical assistance  program  under  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  under  this  chapter  during 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  program  operating  on 
a  State-wide  basis.  $300,000:  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  program  operating  on 
less  than  a  State- wide  basis.  $150,000. 

•(b)  Determinations  on  Scope  of  Oper- 
ations.—A  determination  of  whether  a  pro- 
curement technical  assistance  program  is 
operating  on  a  State-wide  basis  or  on  less 
than  a  State-wide  basis  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(c)  Procxtrement  Technical  Assistance 
FOR  Indian  Tribal  Organizations.— Section 
807(a)(2)  of  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1128)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "amount  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$500,000  shall  be  available"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amounts  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  $500,000  shall  be  available  for  each 
such  fiscal  year". 


SEC.  (tlO.  RECI'LATORY  SIMPLIFICATION  AND 
STREAMLINING  OF  OVERSIGHT  AC- 
TIVITIFA 

(a)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  December 
1.  1988.  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  current  programs  of  the 
Under  Secretary  regarding  simplification  of 
procedures  governing  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an  as- 
sessment of  the  results  of  those  programs. 

(2)  The  report  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  A  schedule  or  timetable  to  effectuate 
regulation  reform  measures  based  upon  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  conduct  of  such 
programs. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  programs  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  which  have  not  been  com- 
pleted— 

(i)  a  methodology  for  evaluating  such  pro- 
grams: and 

(ID  a  schedule  or  timetable  for  completing 
an  assessment  of  the  results  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  ef- 
fects that  existing  procurement  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  guidelines  have  on  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Defense  efficiently 
and  effectively  to  meet  the  national  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States,  including  any 
recommendations  for  legislation  that  the 
Under  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to 
improve  that  capability. 

(D)  A  description  of  the  results  of  the 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Under  Secretary 
in  conjunction  with  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
regarding  the  responsibilities  of  the  Under 
Secretary  under  section  133(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  prescribe  policies  for 
the  prevention  of  duplication  by  different 
elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(E)  A  discussion  of  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of— 

(I)  tailoring  the  degree  of  audit  and  over- 
sight conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  degree  of  risk  assumed  by  a 
contractor  In  the  types  of  contracts  entered 
Into  with  the  Department  of  Defense: 

(ii)  granting  authority  to  a  senior  official 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  receive 
and  promptly  resolve  complaints  of  acquisi- 
tion officials  and  contractors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regarding  allegations  of 
duplicative  oversight  activities; 

(ill)  establishing  a  formal  independent 
means  within  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
ensure  quality,  integrity,  and  professional- 
ism In  the  performance  of  audit  and  over- 
sight activities;  and 

(iv)  establishing  and  implementing  a 
policy  that  no  oversight  organization  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  conduct  an 
audit  or  review  of  an  activity  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  if  any  other  oversight  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
conducted  an  audit  or  review  of  such  activi- 
ty within  a  fixed  period  of  time  preceding 
the  proposed  audit  or  review,  if  the  audit  or 
review  proposed  to  be  conducted  is  not  sub- 
stantially different  in  type  and  scope  from 
such  prior  audit  or  review,  and  if  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  not  to  rely  on  the  prior 
audit  or  review. 

(b)  Amendment  to  Section  133(d)  of  Title 
10.— Section  133(d)(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  poli- 
cies shall  provide  for  coordination  of  the 
annual  plans  developed  by  each  such  ele- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  audit  and  oversight 
functions  within  each  contracting  activity.". 


sec.  HI  I.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ADVISORY 
PANEL  ON  GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY 
RELATIONS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Advisory  Panel.— 
Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  an  advisory  panel  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  on  ways  to  enhance  cooperation 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  In- 
dustry regarding  matters  of  mutual  interest, 
including— 

(1)  procedures  governing  the  debarment 
and  suspension  of  contractors  from  doing 
business  with  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  the  role  of  self-governing  oversight 
programs  established  by  defense  contrac- 
tors; 

(3)  expanded  use  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  procedures:  and 

(4)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent advisory  panel  on  government-in- 
dustry relations. 

(b)  Membership  or  Advisory  Panel.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  appoint  persons 
to  the  advisory  panel  who  are  especially 
qualified  to  serve  on  such  panel  by  virtue  of 
their  education,  training,  and  experience  in 
defense  acquisition  matters.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  on  the  membership  of  such 
panel  an  appropriate  balance  of  persons 
from  government,  private  industry,  and  aca- 
demia. 

(c)  Report  Deadline.— (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  require  the  advisory  panel  to  submit 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  him 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  panel  is  appointed. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  advisory  panel  to  Con- 
gress, together  with  such  cortunents  and  rec- 
onrunendations  thereon  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate,  within  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  report  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary. 

SEC.  HI2.  EVALUATHIN  OF  CONTRACT  KROPOSAIJS 
niR  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TI-:CHNICAL 
SERVICES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  eval- 
uation by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
professional  and  technical  services  contract 
proposals  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
40-hour  work  week  standard. 

SEC.  KI.1.  ACQIISITION  MANAGEMENT  AND  (JOV- 
ERNMENT  CONTRA(TINi;  EDUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  April  1, 
1989,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  institutions  of 
higher  education  offer  and  conduct  educa- 
tional programs  and  courses  on  Government 
contracting  and  acquisition  management. 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— The  report  shall 
include— 

(1)  a  description  of  graduate-level  pro- 
grams and  courses  on  Government  acquisi- 
tion that  are  currently  offered  In  the  fields 
of  public  administration,  business,  and  law; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  meet  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  defense  industries 
for  highly  qualified,  entry-level  specialists 
in  Government  contract  administration. 
Government  contract  financing,  and  Gov- 
ernment contract  law;  and 

(3)  a  plan  for  determining  and  prescribing 
appropriate  education  and  training  qualifi- 
cations for  applicants  for  Government  con- 
tracting and  acquisition  management  posi- 
tions. 
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2369.  Prodi  ict  evaluation  activity.". 


SEC.  HI7.  CRITUAI.  TECHNOUH;iES  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  139  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 233  and  816(a)),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S  2370.  Critical  technoloiries  plan 

"(a)  Annual  Plan.— (1)  Not  later  than 
March  15  of  each  year,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  lor 
Defense  Programs,  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  plan  for 
developing  the  20  technologies  considered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  be  the  technologies  most 
essential  to  develop  in  order  to  ensure  the 
long-term  qualitative  superiority  of  United 
States  weapon  systems. 

•(2)  In  selecting  the  technologies  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  consider 
both  product  technologies  and  process  tech- 
nologies. 

"(3)  Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  form. 

"(b)  Content  of  Plan.— Each  plan  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include,  with 
respect  to  each  technology  included  in  the 
plan,  the  following  matters: 

"(1)  The  reasons  for  selecting  such  tech- 
nology. 

"(2)  The  milestone  goals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  technology. 

"(3)  The  amounts  contained  In  the  budg- 
ets of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  for  the  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  technology  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  plan  is  submitted. 

"(4)  A  comparison  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  development  of  such  technology. 

"(5)  The  potential  contributions  that  the 
allies  of  the  United  States  can  make  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  alliance  for  such  technolo- 
gy. 

"(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  should  depend  on  its  allies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  technology. 

"(7)  The  potential  contributions  that  the 
private  sector  can  be  expected  to  make  from 
its  own  resources  in  connection  with  devel- 
opment of  civilian  applications  for  such 
technology.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  (as  amended  by  sections  233 
and  816(a))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"2370.  Critical  technologies  plan.". 

(b)  First  Report.— The  first  report  under 
section  2370  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  1989. 

SEt .  SIH.  I'NDEFINITIZED  CONTRAtTlAl.  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Inspector  General  Atn)iTS.— Section 
2326  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection  (f): 

"(f)  Inspector  General  Audits.— The  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall— 

"(1)  conduct  periodic  audits  of  contractual 
actions  by  the  Defense  Agencies,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  field  activities,  and  the 
military  departments;  and 

"(2)  after  each  audit,  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  management  of  undefinitized 
contractual  actions  by  each  head  of  an 
agency,  including  the  percentage  of  all  con- 


tractual actions  of  such  agency  that  are  un- 
definitized contractual  actions.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Redundant  Report  Re- 
guiREMENT.— Section  908(a)(4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987  (100  Stat.  3919;  10  U.S.C.  2326 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (C).  (D),  and  (E). 

SEC.  HIS.  COMPCTITIVE  PROTOTYPE  STRATEGIES. 

Section  2365  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  sulwection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(or  a 
subsystem  of  such  system)"; 

(2)  in  sulwection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystems"  in  the 
matter  before  subclause  (A)  in  clause  (2); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  (2 KB);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  (3); 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(or  subsystem  of  such 
system)"  in  the  matter  before  clause  (1) 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  (I)(A);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subclause  (B)  of  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  a  report  that  fully  explains  why  the 
use  of  such  a  strategy  is  not  practicable; 
and";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "major"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

SEC.     H20.     NECarriATION     OF     SUBi-ONTRACTING 
PLANS. 

Section  8(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  A  subcontracting  plan  negotiated  by 
a  Federal  agency  and  a  contractor  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  shall  apply  to 
the  contractor  or,  if  the  plan  so  provides, 
only  to  the  organizational  component  or 
components  of  the  contractor  that  perform 
the  contract.". 

SEC.  H21.  SMALI.  Bl'SINESS  ADMINISTRATION  CER- 
TIFICATE OF  COMPETENCY. 

Section  8(b)(7)(C)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(b)(7)(C))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a 
small  purchase  contract  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2304(g)(2)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  coptracts 
awarded  pursuant  to  chapter  137  of  such 
title,  or  within  the  meaning  of  section 
303(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
253(g)(2))  with  respect  to  contracts  awarded 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  such  Act),  a  contract- 
ing officer  shall  not  be  required  to  refer  a 
determination  of  nonresponsibility  to  the 
Administration  unless  the  small  business 
concern  applies  to  the  Administration  for  a 
determination  of  its  responsibility  and  re- 
quests the  issuance  of  a  certificate.  Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  requires  the  processing  of 
an  application  for  certification  if  the  small 
business  concern  to  which  any  referral  per- 
tains declines  to  have  the  application  proc- 
essed.". 

SEC.  822.  PROCl'REMENT  OF  CRITICAL  SPARE  OR 
REPAIR  PARTS  FOR  AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  procuring  a  spare  or  repair 
part  that  is  critical  to  the  operation  of  an 
aircraft  shall  require  the  contractor  to 
supply  a  part  that  meets  applicable  qualifi- 
cation and  quality  requirements. 


(b)  Applicable  Requirements.- The  quali- 
fication and  quality  requirements  applicable 
to  a  spare  or  repair  part  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  aircraft  shall  be  at  least  as 
stringent  as  ( 1 )  those  qualification  and  qual- 
ity requirements  that  applied  to  the  original 
part  included  in  the  aircraft  at  the  time  the 
aircraft  was  procured,  or  (2)  if  the  original 
part  has  been  redesigned  for  use  in  such  air- 
craft, those  qualification  and  quality  re- 
quirements that  applied  to  the  redesigned 
part. 

(c)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion limits  the  application  of  section  2319  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  the  procure- 
ment of  spare  or  repair  parts  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  EiFFECTivE  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  solicitations  for  con- 
tracts (for  the  supply  of  parts)  that  are 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Financial  and  Budget  Matters 

SEC.  901.  TRANSFER  Al'THORlTV. 

(a)  Authority  To  Transfer  Authoriza- 
tions.—(1)  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary oi  Defense  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest,  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  amounts  of  authorizations 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  title  I,  II,  or  III  for  any  fiscal  year 
between  any  such  authorizations  for  that 
fiscal  year  (or  any  subdivisions  thereof). 
Amounts  of  authorizations  so  transferred 
shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  authorization  to 
which  transferred. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations  for 
any  fiscal  year  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  transfer  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

(b)  Limitations.— The  authority  provided 
by  this  section  to  transfer  authorizations- 
CD  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 

for  items  that  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  items  from  which  authority  is  trans- 
ferred; and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

(c)  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  Congress  of 
transfers  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

SEC.  902.  FISCAL     YEAR     19HH     DEFENSE     FINDS 
TRANSFER  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Enhanced  Transfer  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1153)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  this  Act  or  any  prior 
defense  authorization  Act"  in  paragraph  (1) 
before  "for  any  fiscal  year";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000,000"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000,000,000". 

(b)  Specified  Purposes.— In  determining 
the  purposes  for  which  amounts  of  authori- 
zations transferred  pursuant  to  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  will  be  used,  the  Secretary  of  Defense- 
CD  shall  ensure  that  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  that  authority  is  used  to  transfer  to 
operation  and  maintenance  accounts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988 
(A)  funds  for  depot  maintenance  activities 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  service  back- 
logs which  would  otherwise  occur,  and  (B) 
funds  for  pay  of  civilian  personnel  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  prevent  furloughs,  re- 
ductions-in-force.  or  release  of  on-call  em- 


ployees into  a  nonpay  status  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  due  to  insufficient 
funding  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(2)  shall  give  special  consideration  and  pri- 
ority to  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  readiness,  and  more  effi- 
cient acquisition  processes;  and 

(3)  shall  provide  funds  for  other  high  pri- 
ority readiness  items. 

SEC.  9fl.r  sipplkmental  aithorizations  for 

FISCAL  YEAR  19HM. 

(a)  Authority.— The  amounts  described 
in  subsection  (b).  toUling  $8,662,330,000, 
may  be  obligated  and  expended  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  accordance  with  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  appropriations  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  sut>section  (c). 

(b)  Covered  Amounts.— The  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  amounts 
provided  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  appropriations  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  provided  for  such 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  authorizations. 

(c)  Programs  Not  Available  for  Obliga- 
tion.—(1)  Amounts  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  following  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (for 
which  the  amounts  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  were  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1988  defense  appropriations  in 
excess  of  authorizations): 

(A)  Maxicube  Cargo  System  under  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Army  (for  which  $10,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated in  excess  of  authorizations). 

(B)  Coastal  Defense  Augmentation  (for 
which  $20,000,000  was  appropriated  in 
excess  of  authorizations). 

(C)  AN/SQR-17  Acoustic  Processors  for 
the  Mobile  In-Shore  Undersea  Warfare 
group  (for  which  $10,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated in  excess  of  authorizations). 

(D)  P-3C  aircraft  under  procurement  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment 
(for  which  $193,800,000  was  appropriated  in 
excess  of  authorizations). 

(2)(A)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  Army  for  procure- 
ment may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  any  air  defense  system 
submitted  to  the  Army  for  evaluation  in  re- 
sponse to  any  Army  request  for  proposal  for 
the  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Line-of-Sight 
Forward-Heavy  (LOS-P-H)  system  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  the  system  has  met  or  exceeded 
full  system  requirements. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "full  system  requirements"  means  the 
most  stringent  system  r»>quirements  speci- 
fied by  any  request  for  proposal  for  accura- 
cy, range  (detection,  tracking,  and  engage- 
ment), reaction  time,  and  operation  in  the 
presence  of  electronic  countermeasures. 

(3)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1988  or  1989  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  procurement  of  any  A-6  air- 
craft configured  in  the  F  model  configura- 
tion (as  described  in  connection  with  the  A- 
6E/A-6F  aircraft  program  in  the  Selected 
Acquisition  report  submitted  to  Congress 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1986). 

(4)  Funds  appropriated  for  procurement 
of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for 
the  Army  for  modification  of  M60  tanks  in 
the  amount  of  $90,000,000  may  be  used  only 
for  procurement  or  modification  of  Ml 
tanks. 


(d)  Applicable  Limitations  and  Requirx- 
ments.— All  limitations  and  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act,  1988,  shall  apply  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  fimds  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  such  section  had  been 
authorized  in  that  Act. 

(e)  Transfer  AtrrnoRiTY.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1201  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat. 
1153)— 

(1)  authorizations  in  sut)section  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  such  Act;  and 

(2)  $233,800,000  (the  sum  of  the  amounts 
described  in  sul>section  (c)(D  of  this  section) 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  authorized  by 
such  Act  in  equal  amounts  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  furlough  and  separation  of  civil- 
ian employees  and  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
ing other  high  priority  readiness  programs. 

(f)  Repeal  of  Certain  General  Provi- 
sions.—Sections  8098  and  8140  of  the  De- 
partment of  £>efense  Appropriations  Act, 
1988  (as  contained  in  section  101(b)  of 
Public  Law  100-202),  are  repealed. 

(g)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "fiscal  year  1988  defense  ap- 
propriations" means  amounts  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1988  (as  contained  in  section  101(b)  of 
Public  Law  100-202). 

(2)  The  term  "fiscal  year  1988  defer»se  au- 
thorizations" means  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1988  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-180). 

SEC.  904.  LIMITATION  ON  OBLIGATION  OF  IJNAU- 
TH(»RIZED  defense  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Part  I  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
redesignating  chapter  9  as  chapter  10  and 
inserting  after  chapter  8  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"CHAPTER  9— OBLIGATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec. 

"211.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations: 
limitation  on  obligation;  defini- 
tion. 
"212.  Appropriated   amounts   available   for 
obligation:  limitation  with  re- 
spect    to     unauthorized     pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities. 
"213.  Contingent    general    continuing    au- 
thorization for  Department  of 
Defense  operations. 
"214.  Exclusion    of    permanent    appropria- 
tions and  trust  funds. 
"215.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations: 
waiver  of  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act. 
"216.  Exemption  of  National  Security  Act 

of  1947. 
"217.  Rule  of  construction. 
"218.  Definition:  defense  appropriation. 
"§211.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations:  lim- 
itation on  obligation:  derinition 
"(a)  Limitation  on  Obligations.— An  un- 
authorized defense  appropriation  may  not 
be  obligated  unless  (and  only  to  the  extent 
that)  the  obligation  of  such  appropriation  is 
specifically  authorized  by  law  after  the  en- 
actment of  such  appropriation. 
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means  a  program,  project,  or  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  which  an 
amount  is  provided  under  a  defense  appro- 
priation in  an  amount  greater  than  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  program,  project,  or  activity  in  a  law 
other  than  an  appropriation  law. 
••§213.  Contingent  general  continuinK  authoriza- 
tion for  Department  of  Defense  operations 
"(a)  General  Rule.— If  as  of  the  first  day 
of  a  fiscal  year  there  has  not  l)een  enacted  a 
law  specifically  authorizing  appropriations 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  a  purpose  named  in 
section  114(a)  of  this  title,  then  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
that  fiscal  year  for  that  purpose  may  be  ob- 
ligated to  the  extent  provided  in  subsections 
(b)and(c). 

•(b)  Rate  at  Which  Operating  Funds 
May  Be  Obligated  Under  General  Con- 
tinuing Authority.— ( 1 )  Funds  described  in 
subsection  (a)  that  are  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  for  a  purpose  named 
in  paragraph  (2)  may  be  obligated  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  the  least  of  the  following: 

•(A)  The  annual  budget  authority  provid- 
ed under  the  law  appropriating  those  funds. 
"(B)  The  annual  budget  authority  provid- 
ed for  that  purpose  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

"(C)  The  annual  budget  authority  re- 
quested for  that  purpose  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105 
of  title  31  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned. 

■•(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  only  with  re- 
spect to  funds  appropriated  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes: 
"(A)  Pay  for  civilian  personnel. 
"(B)  Operation  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties. 

•'(C)  Continuing  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  activities. 

•(c)  Rule  Upon  Subsequent  Enactment  of 
AN  Authorization.— If  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
plicable to  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  a  fiscal  year  for  a  pur- 
pose described  in  section  114(a)  of  this  title, 
then  upon  the  enactment  of  a  taw  specifical- 
ly authorizing  appropriations  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  such  purpose— 

'■(1)  this  section  shall  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  those  funds:  and 

•(2)  such  funds  may  be  obligated  subject 
to  section  211  of  this  title. 
•'§214.   Exclusion   of  permanent   appropriations 
and  trust  funds 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not 
apply  to,  or  affect  in  any  manner,  perma- 
nent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and  other 
similar  accounts  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  authorized  by  law. 
••§215.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations: 
waiver  of  Impoundment  Control  Act 
'The  provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  681  et  seq.)  do  not 
apply  to  an  unauthorized  defense  appropria- 
tion. 

••§216.  Exemption  of  National  Security   Act  of 
1947 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  affect  the  application  of  section  502 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of   1947   (50 
U.S.C.  414). 
••§  217.  Rule  of  construction 

"A  provision  of  law  does  not  supersede 
this  chapter  unless  it  does  so  by  specifically 
referring  to  this  chapter  and  stating  that  it 
supersedes  this  chapter. 
••§  218.  Derinition:  defense  appropriation 

"In  this  chapter,  the  term  defense  appro- 
priation' means  an  amount  appropriated  or 


otherwise  made  available  by  Congress  in  an 
appropriation  law  for  one  of  the  purposes 
stated  in  section  114(a)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  I  of  subtitle  A,  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  9  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
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(b)  Restatement  of  Requirement  of  Au- 
thorization OF  Defense  Appropriations.— 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Funds  may  not  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes  unless  such  funds  are 
specifically  authorized  by  a  law  other  than 
an  appropriation  law: 

"( 1 )  Procurement. 

"(2)  Research,  development,  test,  or  eval- 
uation (or  acquisition  or  production  related 
thereto). 

"(3)  Operation  and  maintenance. 
"(4)   A   working-capital   fund   established 
under  section  2208  of  this  title. 

■•(5)  Military  construction.'. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(6)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)(5)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2208(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Further  amounts  may  be  provided  for 
working-capital  funds  from  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose. ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Chapter  9  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Part  B— Miscellaneous  Matters 

skc.  911.  sknsk  ok  ("«)n<;rkss  «n  kxpanhini; 
("onkidknck-bl  ii,i)is(;  mkasi'res. 
(a)  Findings.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  Approximately  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  Conference  on  Confidence-  and  Se- 
curity-Building Measures  and  Disarmament 
in  Europe  (CDE)  adjourned  in  Stockholm 
following  the  adoption  of  measures  designed 
to  increase  openness  and  predictability  of 
military  activities  in  Europe. 

(2)  To  date,  there  have  been  seven  formal 
observations  and  challenge  inspections 
which  have  been  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Stockholm  agreements. 

(3)  The  military  leaders  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  have  concluded 
that  the  Stockholm  observations  and  in- 
spections have  positively  contributed  to  an 
improved  understanding  of  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  and  capabilities. 

(4)  The  Conventional  Stability  Talks 
(CST),  which  may  begin  before  the  end  of 
1988,  will  likely  require  careful  and  poten- 
tially prolonged  negotiation. 

(5)  New  negotiations  will  also  begin  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  as  a 
follow-on  to  the  Stockholm  conference. 

(6)  The  confidence-building  measures  es- 
tablished at  Stockholm  could,  if  expanded, 
contribute  significantly  to  the  success  of  the 
CDE  follow-on  conference  and  also  to  the 


establishment  of  a  procedural  framework 
for  verifying  a  future  CST  agreement. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  give 
high  priority  to  developing,  in  coordination 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgtuiiza- 
tion  allies  of  the  United  States,  stabilizing 
and  verifiable  proposals  for  expanding  the 
regime  of  confidence-building  measures  in 
conjunction  with  the  follow-on  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Confidence-  and  Secilrity-Build- 
ing  Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 
(CDE)  and  the  new  Conventional  Stability 
Talks  (CST). 

SEC.  »12.  ANNl'AI.  REPORT  OS  SOVICT  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  ARMS  CONTROL  COMMITMENTS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Public  Law  99-145.— 
Section  1002  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1986  (22  U.S.C.  2592a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "The  President  shall  specifically  in- 
clude in  such  report  the  following: 

"(1)  A  summary  of  the  current  status  of 
all  arms  control  agreements  in  effect  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

••(2)  An  assessment  of  all  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  such  agreements  and  the 
risks  such  violations  pose  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

"(3)  A  net  assessment  of  the  aggregate 
military  significance  of  all  such  violations. 

"(4)  A  statement  of  the  compliance  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Soviet 
violations  with  such  agreements. 

"(5)  What  actions,  if  any,  the  President 
has  taken  or  proposes  to  take  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  into  compliance  with  its  com- 
mitments under  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  United  States. 

••(6)  If  the  President  in  any  second  consec- 
utive report  submitted  to  Congress  under 
this  section  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  in  full  compliance  with  all  arms  control 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude In  such  report  an  assessment  of  what 
actions  are  necessary  to  compensate  for 
such  violations.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  be- 
ginning with  the  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  1002  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1986,  in  1990. 

sec.  913.  annial  report  on  arms  control 
strate(;y. 
(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall 
submit  to  Congress  each  year,  not  later 
than  December  1,  a  report  containing  a 
comprehensive  discussion  and  analysis  of 
the  arms  control  strategy  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  include  in  each 
such  report  the  following: 

(1)  The  nature  and  sequence  of  the  future 
arms  control  efforts  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  net  assessment  of  the  current  effects 
of  arms  control  agreements  on  the  status  of, 
and  trends  in,  the  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(3)  A  comprehensive  data  base  on  the  mili- 
tary l»alance  of  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  balance  of 
forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, that  are  affected  by  arms  control 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  an  explanation 
of  the  methodology  used  to  analyze  the  ef- 
fects on  such  forces. 

(4)  A  net  assessment  of  the  impact  that 
proposed  arms  control  agreements  between 


the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  would 
likely  have  on  United  States  force  plans  and 
contingency  plans,  including  an  assessment 
of  the  impact  that  such  proposed  agree- 
ments would  have  on  the  risks  and  costs  to 
the  United  States. 

(5)  An  assessment  of  the  impact  that  pro- 
posed treaty  sub-ceilings,  asymmetries,  and 
other  factors  or  qualifications  affecting  a 
treaty  or  arms  control  proposal  would  have 
on  the  military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  an 
assessment  of  how  such  factors  increase  de- 
terrence and  reduce  the  risk  and  cost  of  war. 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  strategy  the  United 
States  and  NATO  will  use  to  verify  and 
ensure  compliance  with  proposed  arms  con- 
trol treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(7)  A  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
intends  to  consult  with  its  allies  regarding 
proposed  arms  control  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(8)  A  discussion  of  how  the  United  States 
proposes  to  tailor  its  defense  structure  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  national  security 
can  be  preserved  with  or  without  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

(b)  Explanation  of  Methodology.— In  re- 
porting on  the  current  effect  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  on  the  status  of,  and  trends 
in,  the  military  balance  of  power  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  (re- 
quired under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)),  the  President  shall— 

(1)  specify  the  methodology  used  in  ana- 
lyzing the  military  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  ex- 
press the  results  of  such  analyses  in  terms 
of  (A)  static  comparisons,  and  (B)  compari- 
sons that  include  dynamic  factors;  and 

(2)  discuss  all  major  scenarios,  assump- 
tions, and  contingencies,  including  political 
confrontation,  full-scale  war,  and  serious 
confrontations  not  involving  full-scale  war. 

(c)  Form  of  Report.— The  President  shall 
submit  such  report  in  both  classified  and 
unclassified  form. 

SEC.  914.  ACQUSITION  AND  CROSS-SERVICIMi 
A(iREEMEN"rS  WITH  ALLIED  COUN- 
TRIES. 

Section  2347(a)(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•$100,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$200,000,000". 

SEC.  91.1.  Al'THORITY  "W)  WAIVE  SIIRCHARCE  ON 
CERTAIN  SALES  TO  NA^ni. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  3  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

••§  130a.  Waiver  authority  for  certain  charges  in 
connection  with  certain  sales  to  NATO 
'(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive, 
in  connection  with  any  sale  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Maintenance 
and  Supply  Agency  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  support  of  weapon 
system  partnership  agreements  and  NATO/ 
SHAPE  projects,  the  charges  that  would 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  such  sale  under 
section  21(e)(1)(A)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761(eMl)(A)). 

•'(b)  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  reimburse  the  fund  established 
to  carry  out  section  43(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2792(b))  in 


the  amount  of  the  charges  waived  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'weapon  system  partnership 
agreement'  means  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  member  countries  of  the  Main- 
tenance and  Supply  Agency  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  that— 

"(A)  is  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  charter  of  that  organization:  and 

"(B)  is  for  the  common  logistic  support  of 
a  specific  weapon  system  common  to  the 
participating  countries. 

"(2)  The  term  NATO/SHAPE  project' 
means  a  common-funded  project  supported 
by  allocated  credits  from  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  bodies  or  by  host  na- 
tions with  NATO  Infrastructure  funds.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"130a.  Waiver  authority  for  certain  charges 
in  connection  with  certain 
sales  to  NATO.". 

SEC.  917.  ADVANCE  PAY'IENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
CLAIMS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Maximum  Payment.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2736  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(a)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Secretary  or  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  an  armed  force  may  make  a  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $100,000 
in  advance  of  the  submission  of  a  claim  or 
before  the  final  settlement  of  a  claim  to  or 
for  any  person,  or  the  legal  representatives 
of  any  person,  who  was  injured  or  killed,  or 
whose  property  was  damaged  or  lost,  under 
circumstances  for  which  allowance  of  a 
claim  is  authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  delegate  to  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  make  a  payment  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000. 

"(3)  Payments  under  this  subsection  are 
limited  to  payments  which  would  otherwise 
be  payable  under  section  2733  or  2734  of 
this  title  or  section  715  of  title  32.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
claim  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
under  section  2733  or  2734  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  under  section  715  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  and  which  has 
not  been  finally  settled  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  918.  court  ok  military  APPEAI^  RETIRE- 
MENT REVISIONS. 

(a)  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System.— Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  8336(1),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence; 

(2)  in  section  8338— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c); 

(3)  in  section  8339(d)(6)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(6)  The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  If  an  employee  referred  to  in  sul)- 

paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  has  com- 
pleted the  term  of  service  for  which  the  em- 
ployee was  appointed  as  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
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(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection  (b): 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1342  of  title 
31,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
from  any  person  voluntary  attorney,  parale- 
gal, clerical,  or  related  services  for  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  under  this  section. 
Such  services  shall  be  performed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  judge  advocate 
or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  command  for 
which  the  legal  assistance  services  are  per- 
formed.". 

(b)  Defense  of  Suits.— Section  1054(a)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title  32)"and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title  32  and  persons  furnishing  vol- 
untary services  that  are  accepted  under  sec- 
tion 1044(b)  of  this  title)". 

SIMON  (AND  LEAHY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2028 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leahy)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out 
"$2,541,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,611,800,000". 

On      page      3,      line      5, 
■$9,076,200,000"  and  insert  in 
"$9,106,200,000". 

On      page      4.      line      18. 
"$16,256,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$16,556,100,000". 

On  page  12.  line  15.  strike  out 
■■$14,721,709,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$14,221,709,000". 

On  page  16.  line  7.  strike  out 
■$700.000.000 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$200.000.000'. 

On  page  34.  line  22.  strike  out 
■'$22.142,400.000 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$22,242,400,000". 


pui  poses 


I^ARV  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE. 

OF  Voluntary  Services.— 
>f  title  10,  United  States  Code, 


redesignating  subsections  (b) 
IS  subsections  (c)  through  (e). 
jid 


strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 


conceal  development,  testing,  or  deployment 
of  a  widespread  Soviet  antiballistic  missile 
system; 

(H)  Soviet  activities  regarding  sea,  land  or 
air-based  boost-phase  Intercepts  of  ballistic 
missiles; 

(1)  the  status  of  Soviet  laser,  particle 
beam,  and  other  advanced  technology  pro- 
grams comparable  to  programs  conducted 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative;  and 

(J)  the  consequences  for  the  United  States 
of  a  successful  Soviet  effort  to  acquire  an  ef- 
fective nationwide  or  limited  antiballistic 
missile  system  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  respond  to  such  effort. 

(2)  The  assessment  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  discussion  of  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  modify  its  existing  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  including  the  use  of  penetration 
aids  and  its  strategic  doctrine,  and  tactics  to 
effectively  counter  such  a  Soviet  ABM 
system  over  the  same  period  of  time  that 
the  Soviets  required  to  deploy  it. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Report.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  a  report,  in  both  a  classi- 
fied and  an  unclassified  version— 

(1)  specifying  the  results  of  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  includ- 
ing recommendations  with  regard  to  main- 
taining the  deterrrent  value  of  the  strategic 
forces  of  the  United  States  given  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  capability  and  activities  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(c)  Submission  of  Report.— The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (b)  not  later  than  October  I. 
1989. 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2029 
Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  924.  STl'DY  AND  REPORT  ON  SOVICT  ANTIBAL- 
LISTIC MISSILE  CAPABILITY  AND  AC- 
TIVITIES 

(a)  Study  Required.- ( 1 )  The  President 
shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the  antibal- 
listic missile  capability  and  activities  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  As  a 
part  of  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
assess— 

(A)  the  military  capabilities  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Soviet  extensive  network  of 
large-phased  array  radars; 

(B)  whether  the  Soviet  Government  is  il- 
legally developing  or  producing  mobile  or 
transportable  engagement  radars; 

(C)  the  Soviet  ability  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive exoatmospheric  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense without  using  widespread  deploy- 
ments of  traditional  engagement  radars; 

(D)  the  ability  of  Soviet  air  defense  inter- 
ceptor missiles  now  and  in  the  future  to  suc- 
cessfully destroy  ballistic  missile  warheads; 

(E)  whether  Soviet  silos  or  hardened  fa- 
cilities outside  of  the  antiballistic  missile 
site  permitted  near  Moscow  are  or  could  be 
associated  with  illegal  antiballistic  missile 
defenses; 

(P)  whether  the  Soviet  Government  is  de- 
veloping terminal  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fenses; 

(G)  whether  the  antiballistic  missile  site 
permitted  near  Moscow  conceals  or  could 


WIRTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2030 

Mr.  WIRTH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.      .  ENER<;V  EKKICIENCY  INCENTIVE. 

(a)  The  services  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  be  authorized  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  incentives  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving, and  otherwise  making  more  effi- 
cient use  of.  energy  by  the  services. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  program,  the  head 
of  each  service  shall,  by  no  later  than  120 
days  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  imple- 
ment procedures  for  the  identification,  veri- 
fication, accrual,  and  use  of  the  first  year's 
energy  cost  savings  resulting  from  contracts 
entered  into  under  title  VIII  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  as  amended 
in  1986. 

(c)  The  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  payment  of  a  service's  energy  expenses 
that  is  equal  to  the  government's  share  of 
the  first  years  energy  cost  savings  resulting 
from  contracts  entered  into  under  title  VIII 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  as  amended  in  1986.  shall  be  treated  as 
an  unobligated  balance  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  service  in  the  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  savings  occur  to 
be  used  in  equal  amounts,  until  expended, 
for  the  purposes  of: 

(1)  additional  energy  efficiency  projects 
by  the  service,  and 

(2)  appropriated  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  purposes  and  minor  construction 
projects  that  enhance  the  quality  of  life  at 


the  installation  at  which  the  savings  are  re- 
alized. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"energy  cost  savings"  means  the  present 
dollar  value  of  the  government's  share  of 
the  first  year's  energy  cost  savings  resulting 
from  contracts  entered  into  under  title  VIII 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act,  as  amended. 


HECHT  (AND  REID)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2031 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  Mr.  Hecht,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Reid)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra; 
as  follows: 

Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  the  bill: 

Sec  .  Section  114(a)(1)  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  the  phrase  'and  in  subpara- 
graph (I)"  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof; 

(2)  striking  the  word  "and "  at  the  end  of 
the  subparagraph  (G); 

(3)  striking  the  period  after  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(4)  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (I)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(I)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  regard  to  any  site  recommended  under 
this  section,  as  to  whether  and  how  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  repository  at 
such  site  would  jeopardize  the  national  se- 
curity by  reason  of  interference  with  nation- 
al defense  activities,  if  any.  occurring 
nearby." 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2032 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Nunn)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Human  Rights  Violations  by  the 
Polish  Regime. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds: 

(1)  that  the  regime  of  General  Wojciech 
Jaruzelski  has  again  violated  the  most  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  people  of  Poland,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  peaceably  assemble,  the 
right  to  strike,  the  right  to  freely  associate, 
the  right  to  speak  freely,  and  the  right  to 
due  process: 

(2)  that  the  Jaruzelski  regime  has  retaliat- 
ed against  the  justified,  peaceful  protests  of 
workers  at  Nowa  Huta  through  the  use  of 
violent  force; 

(3)  that  the  Jaruzelski  regime  has  sen- 
tenced human  rights  activist  Bogdan  Lis  to 
three  months  imprisonment  for  his  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
Polish  workers,  and  has  in  addition  sen- 
tenced Janusz  Onyszkiewicz,  Czeslaw 
Nowak,  Tadeusz  Pikurski,  Halina  Lopek, 
Stefan  Malecki.  Janusz  Dura.  Adam  Jedra- 
siak,  Stanislaw  Strzepek.  Edward  Banasz- 
kiewicz.  Julian  Gasior.  Bogdan  Kowalewski, 
Lech  Matiaszkiewicz,  and  Robert  Pawlik  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  one 
month  to  three  months  in  duration; 

(4)  that  a  number  of  other  persons  have 
been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  politi- 
cally related  offenses; 

(5)  that  several  hundred  workers  have 
been  temporarily  detained; 

(6)  that  the  Jaruzelski  regime  refuses  to 
take  steps,  which  would  guarantee  the 
Polish  peoples'  right  to  participation  in  the 


management  of  the  country's  economy,  and 
would  accept  the  principle  of  pluralism  in 
the  country's  national  life. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  it  condemns  the  actions  of  the  Jaru- 
zelski regime  to  violate  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  people  of  Poland;  and 

(2)  any  improvement  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland  must  be  predi- 
cated on  a  fundamental  improvement  in 
human  rights  in  Poland,  including  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners,  the  rights  of  in- 
dertendent  trade  unions  to  organize,  and 
steps  toward  genuine  national  reconciliation 
and  dialogue. 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2033 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  am  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  Not  later  than  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
outlining  his  plans  for  establishing,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  competition  in 
the  development  and  production  of  compo- 
nents for  the  Advance  Tactical  Reconnais- 
sance System. 


ADAMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2034 

Mr.  ADAMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  921.  PLAN  EOR  l!SE  OE  CNITEI)  STAT»»  ARMED 
KORCES  IN  THE  PERSIAN  CCLE. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings  and  Policy 
ON  THE  Iran-Iraq  War.— (1)  The  Congress 
finds  that  the  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
will  not  end  until  the  Iran-Iraq  war  is  termi- 
nated and  that  thus  far  the  United  States 
has  not  made  the  termination  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  the  top  priority  of  United  States 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(A)  the  United  States  should  aggressively 
pursue  initiatives  to  end  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
including  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  ef- 
forts; 

(B)  the  United  States  is  seeking  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  should  not  take  sides  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  conflict,  but  rather  it  should 
be  the  ptolicy  of  the  United  States  to  remain 
impartial; 

(C)  the  United  States  must  pursue  diplo- 
matic efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  pri- 
mary tool  to  end  the  Iran-Iraq  war  instead 
of  using  the  convoying  and  escorting  of 
ships  or  the  common  defense  of  such  ships 
to  achieve  such  objectives: 

(D)  in  recognition  of  our  legitimate  securi- 
ty interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary presence  there  as  it  has  for  nearly 
forty  years; 

(E)  United  States  forces  performed  with 
great  courage  and  professional  skill  during 
the  recent  hostilities  triggered  by  the 
mining  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Iran;  and 

(F)  notwithstanding  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  United  States  forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  our  current  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  principally  a  unilateral  policy  where- 
as the  United  States  should  more  vigorously 
pursue  efforts  to  establish  multinational  co- 
operation. 

(b)  Authorization  Funds  to  Carry  Out 
Policy.— (1)  Beginning  thirty  days  after  en- 


actment of  this  Act,  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to— 

(A)  escort  or  convoy  commercisJ  vessels 
registered  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  but  formerly  owned  by  Kuwait  or 
Kuwaiti  nationals;  or 

(B)  defend  commercial  vessels  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  registered  under  the  flags  of  other 
nations. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if, 
within  15  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
plan  required  under  subsection  (c),  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  enact  a  joint  resolution  of  dis- 
approval pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and 
(e). 

(c)  Plan.— Not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report,  in  classified  and  unclassified  form, 
setting  forth  a  plan  for  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  part  of  a  multinational 
force.  The  plan  shall  identify— 

(1)  the  goals  and  objectives  of  United 
States  military  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf; 

(2)  the  anticipated  length  of  deployment 
for  United  States  forces  and  estimated  costs 
for  such  deployment,  together  with  a  discus- 
sion of  how  such  costs  will  be  covered 
during  fiscal  year  1989; 

(3)  the  rules  of  engagement  for  such 
forces  while  they  are  participating  in  this 
multinational  effort; 

(4)  the  specific  responsibilities  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
well  as  specific  responsibilities  of  other  na- 
tions with  a  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and 

(5)  the  multilateral  and  bilateral  diplo- 
matic efforts  which  are  planned  in  order  to 
press  for  an  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

(d)  Implementation  of  Plan.— (IKA)  The- 
plan  described  in  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
deemed  approved  by  the  Congress  if  the 
Congress  has  not  enacted  a  joint  resolution 
disapproving  the  use  of  such  forces  under 
such  plan  by  15  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Congress  of  the  plan  described  in  subsection 
(c). 

(B)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  under  any  provision  of  law  may 
only  be  used  consistent  with,  and  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  goals,  guidelines,  or  activities 
of  the  plan  deemed  to  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  enactment  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  disapproval  under  paragraph 
(1).  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  under  any  provision  of  law  may 
only  be  available  for  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
carry  out  the  activities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  if: 

(A)  the  President  has  resubmitted  to  the 
Congress,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, a  report  setting  forth  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  which  has  been  re- 
vised in  consultation  with  the  Congress; 

(b)  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  joint  reso- 
lution approving  the  use  of  funds  under  the 
revised  plan;  and 

(C)  the  funds  are  only  used  consistent 
with,  and  not  in  violation  of  the  goals, 
guidelines,  or  activities  specified  in  the  re- 
vised plan. 

(e)  Congressional  Priority  Proce- 
dures.—A  joint  resolution— 

(1)  which  is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (d),  and 

(2)  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of  Con- 
gress after  receipt  by  that  House  of  a  report 
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COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2037 
Mr.    COHEN    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On   page   34.   between   lines    13   and   14. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEr  CHKMUAI,  WEAPONS  lONVENTION  COM- 

PLIANCE MONiTORiN(;  pr<h;ram. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title.  $6,800,000  is  available  only  to  con- 
duct a  program  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
compliance  monitoring  capabilities  in  sup- 
port of  the  Convention  of  the  Prohibition  of 
Chemical  Weapons  proposed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Conference  on  Disarmament. 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2040 
Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  249.  after  the  period  in  line  2. 
insert  the  following:  'Not  less  than 
$16,800,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  of  entering  into  a  con- 
tract with  KMS  Fusion.  Incorporated  for 
the  performance  of  a  portion  of  the  inertial 
confinement  fusion  program. " 


of  page  152.  insert  the  follow- 
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NUNN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2038 
Mr.    DIXON   (for   Mr.   Nunn)   pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  232.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  2H1I.  THIRD  INFANTRY  DIVISION  MEMORIAL. 

(a)  In  General. -The  Society  of  the  Third 
Infantry  Division  is  authorized  to  erect,  on 
public  grounds  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery selected  pursuant  to  sulwection  (b)(1),  a 
memorial  in  honor  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  men  of  the  •Rock  of  the  Marne"  of 
the  Third  Infantry  Division,  United  States 
Army,  who  have  served  their  country  in 
World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and  Korea. 

(b)  Administrative  Provisions.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
select  a  suitable  site  on  public  grounds  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  upon  which 
may  be  erected  the  memorial  authorized  in 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  memori- 
al shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  and  the  national 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

(3)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  expense  in  connection  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  memorial  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(4)  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the  me- 
morial erected  under  this  section  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

(c)  Expiration  of  Authority.— The  au- 
thority provided  in  this  section  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  unless 
(1)  the  erection  of  the  memorial  authorized 
in  subsection  (a)  is  commenced  within  such 
period,  and  (2)  prior  to  commencement  of 
the  erection  of  the  memorial  funds  are  cer- 
tified available  in  an  amount  sufficient,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
to  ensure  completion  of  the  memorial. 

WARNER  (AND  MIKULSKI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2039 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
MiKULSKi)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  212,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Testing  Electromag- 
netic Pulse  in  Chesapeake  Bay.— During 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  not  carry  out  an  electromagnetic  pulse 
program  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  in  con- 


HARKIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2041 

Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Sanford. 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355:  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

sec      sense  ok  con(;ress  re<;ardin<;  the 
testinc;  and  basim;  ok  weapons  in 
oiter  space. 
(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  makes  the 

following  findings: 

(1)  Section  102(a)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Act  of 
1985  (42  U.S.C.  2451(a))  states  that  it  'is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  activities  in 
space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.'. 

(2)  The  United  Nations,  by  a  vote  of  154  to 
1,  agreed  to  a  resolution  on  November  30, 
1987.  calling  on  all  nations  to  prevent  an 
arms  race  in  outer  space. 

(3)  Existing  military  activities  in  space,  in- 
cluding communications,  navigation,  surveil- 
lance, early  warning  of  missile  attack,  and 
monitoring  of  treaty  compliance,  are  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security. 

(4)  Civilian  uses  of  outer  space,  including 
sensor  satellites  for  earth  resources  manage- 
ment, scientific  experiments,  space  explora- 
tion, and  materials  processing  in  the  micro- 
gravity  environment  of  space,  are  vital  to 
continued  commercial  growth. 

(5)  The  basing  of  weapons  in  outer  space 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  or  development  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  earth-based  weapons  de- 
signed to  destroy  objects  in  outer  space 
would  jeopardize  both  the  military  and  com- 
merical  activities  of  the  United  States  in 
outer  space  and  would  degrade  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Congressional  Policy.— (1)  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should, 
and  he  is  hereby  urged  and  requested,  to 
enter  into  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  earliest  practical  date 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  following 
objectives: 

(A)  A  prohibition  on  the  development, 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of  all 
weapons  based  in  outer  space  and  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  testing  of  all  weapons  against 
objects  in  space. 

(B)  The  establishment  of  an  effective  pro- 
cedure for  monitoring  compliance  with  and 
resolving  possible  disputes  regarding  prohi- 
bitions referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  a  long- 
term  research  program  on  ballistic  missile 
defense  technologies  so  as  to  provide  the 
United  States  with  expanded  options  for  re- 
sponding  to  any   future  breakout  by  the 


Soviet  Union  from  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  governmental  affairs 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  12,  1988. 
on  the  subject  of  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  restructuring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  veterans'  affairs 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  1692,  the  proposed  Agent  Orange 
Disability  Benefits  Act  of  1987;  and  S. 
1787,  the  proposed  Veterans'  Agent 
Orange  Disabilities  Act  of  1987;  and 
agent  orange  oversight  issues,  on 
Thursday.  May  12,  1988,  in  SD-430. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  rules  and  administration 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  12, 
1988,  to  continue  receiving  testimony 
on  S.  2061,  to  establish  national  stand- 
ards for  voter  registration  for  elections 
for  Federal  office;  and  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  182/H.R.  435,  to  amend 
title  II.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  to  establish 
a  single  poll  closing  time  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  Presidential 
general  elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
committee  on  finance 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  12,  1988,  to  consider  recommen- 
dations to  the  administration  for  the 
implementation  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  12,  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  S.  2203,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
title  II  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
sprvition  .A.ct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 


hold  a  business  meeting  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
May  12,  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  12,  1988,  to  hold  a 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
hearing  on  the  DEA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Investigations 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Forestry  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May 
12,  1988,  to  hold  a  joint  hearing  on 
public  safety  issues  surrounding  mari- 
juana production  in  national  forests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  36TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1988,  I  was  honored  to  chair 
the  36th  Aimual  National  I»rayer 
Breakfast  at  the  Washington  Hilton. 
Over  3,700  people  gathered  from  all  of 
our  50  States  and  from  over  130  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  literally  from 
all  walks  of  life,  to  collectively  turn 
our  eyes  upon  the  Living  God,  to  wor- 
ship and  share  fellowship  in  a  spirit  of 
unity,  to  lift  our  thoughts  to  Him  in 
prayer,  and  to  remind  ourselves,  as 
well  as  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  we 
are  a  nation  under  God. 

The  success  of  this  event  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  efforts  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committee  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  the  untiring  work  of 
our  many  volunteers.  I  give  my  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  to  all  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  transcript 
of  the  36th  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
National  Prayer  Breakfast  Program, 
February  4.  1988 

Pre-Breakfast  Prayer:  The  Honorable  Bob 
Stump.  U.S.  Representative.  Arizona. 

Opening  Song:  Wheaton  College  Men's 
Glee  Club.  Mr.  Clayton  E.  Halvorsen.  Direc- 
tor. 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  Lawton  Chiles. 
U.S.  Senator.  Florida. 

Opening  Prayer:  Admiral  William  J. 
Crowe.  Jr..  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

BREAKFAST 

Welcome:  The  Honorable  Lawton  Chiles. 
Message  from  the  U.S.  Senate:  The  Hon- 
orable Paul  Trible,  U.S.  Senator.  Virginia. 


Reading:  The  Honorable  Kurt  L. 
Schmoke.  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

Reading:  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Bandar  bin  Sult&n.  Royal  Embassy  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Solo:  Mr.  Jim  Nabors.  Mr.  Allan  Alper.  Ac- 
companist. 

Message  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: The  Honorable  G.V.  Montgom- 
ery. U.S.  Representative.  Mississippi. 

Reading:  "The  Honorable  Diane  E.  Watson. 
State  Senator.  California. 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders:  The  Honora- 
ble James  A.  Baker  III.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Message:  The  Honorable  William  L.  Arm- 
strong. U.S.  Senator.  Colorado. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Group  Song:  Miss  Patricia  A.  Barnes. 
Closing  Prayer:  Dr.  Billy  Graham. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  PROGRAM 

Congressman  Stump.  Our  Father  in 
heaven,  we  are  grateful  this  morning  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  in  freedom  together  in 
this  fellowship  of  faith. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  many  blessings  we 
have  received  at  Thy  hands. 

We  pray  that  You  bless  this  meeting  of 
those  here  today  and  bless  this  food  to  the 
nourishment  of  our  bodies. 

For  we  ask  it  in  Jesus  name.  Amen. 

Senator  Chiles.I  want  to  welcome  you. 
and  begin  by  thanking  Congressman  Bob 
Stump  of  Arizona  for  our  pre-breakfast 
prayer  and  the  Wheaton  College  Men's  Glee 
Club  for  a  wonderful  beginning  of  this  fine 
day. 

Let's  give  them  a  hand. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  C^iLES.For  our  opening  prayer.  I 
want  to  present  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a 
man  whose  distinguished  career  began  as  a 
young  Naval  Aid  to  President  Eisenhower— 
and  President  Eisenhower  was  our  President 
at  our  first  National  Prayer  Breakfast— to 
hold  the  highest  job  in  our  military,  but 
also  a  man  who  has  always  recognized  a 
need  for  prayer  and  divine  guidance. 

Admiral  Crowe. 

(Applause.) 

Admiral  CROWE.Thank  you  Senator. 

Good  morning.  You  can't  see  yourselves, 
but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  you  are  a  very 
inspiring  sight. 

The  National  Prayer  Breakfast  began  in 
1953  as  a  gathering  of  our  government's 
leaders.  And  I  understand  it  was  organized 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  a  number  of 
his  friends  in  Congress,  whom,  over  the 
course  of  a  lifetime  of  service,  found 
strength  in  a  relationship  with  God.  To- 
gether, they  desired  to  make  a  conspicuous 
renewal  of  their  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  their  faith.  Now  this  is  an  institution  and 
it  represents  an  honored  place  in  our  na- 
tional life,  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 

There  is  a  corridor  in  the  Pentagon  dedi- 
cated to  President  Dwight  Eisenhower's 
memory.  It's  just  outside  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Not  surprisingly,  a 
theme  that  unmistakably  emerges  from 
that  exhibit  is  Dwight  Eisenhower's  endur- 
ing faith.  In  the  course  of  my  duties.  1  walk 
by  that  display  many  times  a  day.  Overlook- 
ing the  Eisenhower  Gallery  from  a  nearby 
stairway  is  a  painting  that  resonates  deeply 
with  the  theme  of  faith.  The  scene  is  a 
chapel.  An  Air  Force  flyer  kneels  at  the 
altar  with  his  young  family.  Their  heads  are 
bowed  in  devotion  and  their  hands  are 
folded  in  prayer.  The  inscription  below  the 
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from  Isaiah.  Chapter  6. 
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CHILES.  And  Ellen  Armstrong,  the 
hi  Ipmate  of  Senator  Bill   Arm- 
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C  IILES. 


And  a  lady  who  holds  a 

)lace  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as  in 
s  heart,  the  First  Lady  of  our 
Reagan. 


Senator  Chiles.  Now  I  want  to  thank  each 
of  you  for  attending  our  36th  Aimual 
Prayer  Breakfast.  We  are  joined  with  people 
from  all  50  of  our  States  and  more  than  130 
nations  from  around  the  world. 

And.  today,  we  have  special  visitors  from 
the  South  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
that  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  fellow- 
shipping  with  us  before.  We  welcome  them. 
We  have  people  of  many  different  politi- 
cal systems  and  many  religious  faiths,  and 
our  National  Prayer  Breakfast  is  the  time 
for  the  last  36  years  that  the  leadership  of 
our  country— political,  judicial,  military, 
state,  national,  local— has  set  aside  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  did  our  Forefathers,  that  we 
are  a  nation  under  God.  that  all  power  de- 
rives from  Him,  that  there  is  nothing  that 
we  have  done  or  can  do  to  merit  His  love. 
His  tender  mercy  and  forgiveness.  His  divine 
guidance,  which  we  need  as  individuals  as 
well  as  for  our  country. 

This  is  my  18th  Prayer  Breakfast,  and  I 
think  I'm  going  to  get  a  chance  to  graduate 
this  year  and  join  the  distinguished  rank  of 
civilians  again. 

But  over  the  years  it  has  always  amazed 
me  how  the  Spirit  always  comes  into  this 
breakfast.  And  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me 
today  in  whatever  you  were  thinking  about 
a  few  minutes  ago,  put  it  out  of  your  mind 
and  let's  allow  that  Spirit  to  come  in. 

And  if  you'll  join  with  me  just  a  minute  in 
a  prayer  for  our  speakers  this  morning. 
Also,  I  hope  many  of  you  can  participate  in 
the  events  which  will  take  place  after  the 
breakfast.  Many  are  greatly  blessed  and 
helped  by  these  seminars. 

But  if  you'll  join  with  me  just  a  minute, 
we  know  that  the  Lord  works  in  mysterious 
ways  His  wonder  to  perform. 

And,  Father,  we  thank  you  today  that  we 
join  here  in  the  Spirit  of  Your  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  we  come  here  expecting,  as  we 
have  seen  happen  so  many  times,  that  You 
will  visit  us.  You  will  work  Your  will.  It's 
Scriptural: 

"Where  two  or  more  of  us  gather,  there 
You  will  be." 

And,  Father,  we  just  see  you  blessing  the 
speakers  who  participate  today,  each  of  the 
individuals,  and  bringing  a  blessing  to  all  of 
us. 

Now.  to  bring  the  message  from  the 
Senate  Prayer  Group  is  the  Senator  who 
has  spread  this  Prayer  Group  vision  around 
the  world.  He  has  visited  many  of  our  inter- 
national friends,  who  are  with  us  today,  in 
many  countries.  Senator  Paul  Trible  is  a 
man  who  has  been  a  great  example  to  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  of  the  priority  that  we 
should  be  placing  on  our  families,  and  who  I 
wish  to  thank  very  much  for  the  help  that 
he  has  given  in  putting  on  this  breakfast. 
Senator  Trible. 
(Applause.) 

Senator  Trible.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Reagan  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  let  me  extend  to  all  of  you  the 
warmest  welcome  at  our  National  Prayer 
Breakfast. 

For  over  40  years  now,  members  of  the 
Senate  have  gathered  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing in  prayer,  acknowledging  the  Lordship 
of  God.  We  come  together  at  8  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning.  We  begin  with  a 
prayer.  We  have  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  we 
talk  about  everything  under  the  sun. 

At  the  mid-point  of  that  hour  together, 
one  member  of  our  group  will  begin  the  dis- 
cussion. And  we'll  focus  perhaps  on  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Bible,  or  an  important 
moment  in  their  life.  And  then  we  all  pitch 
in  and  take  part. 


And  then,  at  the  end  of  that  hour,  we 
stand,  we  hold  hands  and  we  ask  the  Lord  to 
guide  our  lives  and  the  life  of  this  great 
nation. 

I've  thought  often  as  I've  surveyed  the 
group: 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  men  in  the  world,  who  come  to- 
gether recognizing  that  they  are  unable  to 
meet  the  problems  and  challenges  of  our 
day.  But.  with  God's  help,  they  recognize 
that  all  things  are  possible. 

We  find  that  those  are  perhaps  the  most 
special  moments  in  our  life.  The  world 
might  focus  on  the  great  debates  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  think,  if  you  asked 
each  of  us,  we  would  tell  you,  the  most  pre- 
cius  moments  we've  shared  were  those  mo- 
menU  together  in  the  presence  of  God, 
when  we  met  face  to  face  with  our  brothers 
and  sister  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  found  that  we  are  able  through 
God's  help  to  strengthen  our  faith  and 
place  our  priorities  aright. 

You  know,  in  the  busy  lives  that  we  lead, 
it  seems  that,  so  often,  the  enemy  of  the 
best  is  not  the  bad  but  the  good.  All  the 
good  things  that  we  can  do  each  day  that 
distract  us  from  those  relationships  that 
mean  the  most— our  relationship  to  God 
and  to  family.  We  find  that  by  focusing  on 
Jesus  Christ,  His  Ufe,  His  Presence,  His 
Message  for  each  of  us.  we  are  reminded  of 
those  priorities,  and  we  go  back  strength- 
ened in  our  faith. 

We  also  find  that  we  are  able  to  reach  out 
to  one  another  and  begin  to  transcend  the 
differences  between  us.  And  they  are  real. 
We  represent  different  parts  of  this  great 
land,  different  philosophies  and  parties. 
And.  yet.  by  focusing  on  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  we  can  reach  out.  We  can  begin  to 
build  trust  and  understanding. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  we  see  the  world 
alike.  We  do  not.  But  we  can  begin  to  build 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  progress  and 
trust. 

Many  of  us  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
reconciling  Spirit  of  Christ  is  not  just  essen- 
tial in  our  national  life,  but  in  the  life  of 
this  world. 

You  see  it  played  out  today  as  thousands 
come  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
representing  different  cultures,  different 
creeds,  different  histories  and  philosophies, 
and  yet  united  in  our  acknowledgment  of 
the  Lordship  of  God. 

Finally,  we  find  that,  by  coming  together 
in  God's  name,  by  focusing  on  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Powerful  Presence  in  this  life,  that 
we  are  empowered  to  do  things  that  we 
cannot  do  alone. 

Jesus  Christ  went  out  and  recruited  12 
very  ordinary  men  and  He  changed  the 
world  for  good  forever.  And  He  promises 
each  of  us  that  if  we  will  come  together  in 
His  name,  that  He  will  be  with  us  and  He 
will  empower  each  of  us  as  well.  Dick  Hal- 
verson.  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  ex- 
presses that  thought  in  a  very  powerful 
way.  He  says: 

"You  know,  you've  got  to  think  of  your- 
self as  a  zero." 

That's  very  difficult  for  Senators  to  do. 
(Laughter.) 
He  said: 

"If  you  take  zeroes  and  you  spread  them 
out  forever,  what  do  you  have?  Zero.  But,  if 
you  put  a  one  in  front  of  those  zeroes,  then 
you've  got  something— a  thousand  or  a  mil- 
lion or  a  trillion."  If  we're  talking  about  the 
deficit,  Mr.  President.  (Laughter.) 

My  friends,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one.  And  if 
we  will  put  Him  first  in  our  life  and  the  life 


of  this  great  nation,  then  we'll  have  some- 
thing. And  there's  no  end  to  what  we  can  do 
together. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  C^riles.  Next  on  our  program  is  a 
man  of  spiritual,  moral  and  political— lead- 
ership. He's  a  native  of  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land, bom,  raised  and  educated  there.  This 
past  December,  he  was  inaugurated  to  the 
office  of  Mayor.  Bringing  us  the  reading 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Mayor  Kurt 
Schmoke. 

(Applause.) 

Mayor  Schmoke.  Thank  you,  very  much. 
Senator.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the  great 
honor  this  morning  of  reading  a  passage 
from  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  a  Book  which 
tells  the  story  of  a  leader  who  inspired  his 
people  to  action  at  a  time  when  terrible 
problems  plagued  the  land  and  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed. 

"Then  said  I  unto  thee.  You  see  the  dis- 
tress that  we  are  in,  how  Jerusalem  lieth 
waste  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with 
fire.  Come,  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem that  we  be  no  more  a  reproach.  Then 
I  told  them  of  the  hand  of  my  God  which 
was  good  upon  me.  as  also  the  King's  words 
that  He  had  spoken  unto  me.  and  they  said. 
Let  us  rise  up  tuid  build.  So  they  strength- 
ened their  hands  for  his  good  work. 

So  the  wall  was  finished  in  twenty  and 
five  days  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  all 
our  enemies  heard  thereof  and  all  the  hea- 
then that  were  about  us  saw  these  things, 
they  were  much  cast  down  in  their  own 
eyes,  for  they  perceived  that  this  work  was 
wrought  of  our  God." 

Now  I  commend  to  all  of  you  the  entire 
Book  for  your  consideration  because  you 
will  see  the  importance  of  Nehemiah  to  our 
times.  We  are  all  called  upon  to  be  latter 
day  Nehemiahs. 

Nehemiah  came  unto  his  people  at  a  time 
when  they  had  terrible  problems,  but  he 
didn't  say  to  them:  I  am  your  leader,  I  will 
solve  your  problems.  He  inspired  them  to 
action,  and  the  lessons  for  us  are  clear;  be- 
cause you  will  see  in  the  passages,  some  of 
which  I  didn't  read  this  morning,  that  what 
happed  after  Nehemiah  called  was  that, 
family  by  family,  they  came  together. 

One  family  took  a  section  of  the  gate.  An- 
other family  took  a  wall.  Another  family 
took  a  section  of  the  wall.  And  it  said:  To 
the  amazement  of  their  enemies,  they  re- 
built the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

Well,  in  our  day,  we  have  problems,  dis- 
tress and  wastes  in  our  land.  But,  if  we  can 
inspire  people  family  by  family,  community 
by  community,  to  join  together  with  the 
lesson  that: 

With  faith  in  ourselves  and  faith  in  our 
God,  and  to  the  amazement  of  our  enemies, 
we  will  strengthen  ourselves  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  today  and  tomorrow. 

(Applause. ) 

Senator  Chiles.  Now  we  extend  a  hand  of 
friendship  to  our  next  guest,  a  foreign  digni- 
tary from  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to 
read  from  the  Koran,  please  welcome 
Prince-Ambassador  Bandar  Bin  Sultan. 

(Applause.) 

Prince  Bandar.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

President  Reagan,  Mrs.  Reagan,  Distin- 
guished Guests,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
be  with  you  here  and  to  share  some  of  our 
Islamic  thoughts,  which  is  being  done  for 
the  first  time  in  this  great  gathering. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  so  many 
God-fearing  people  gather  together  so  early. 
In  Islam,  the  fairest  of  our  five  daily  pray- 
ers comes  just  about  dawn.  And  that's  how  I 


felt  this  morning  when  I  got  up  here. 
(Laughter.) 

Islam  means  submission  to  God.  Our  most 
fundamental  commitment,  we  thus  shared 
with  you  all  and  with  many  hundreds  of 
millions  around  the  world. 

As  one  of  America's  most  frequent  state- 
ments affirm: 

In  God  we  trust. 

We  Muslims  also  feel  very  strongly  that  in 
our  commitment  to  the  Holy  Koran,  we  are 
not  at  all  at  a  cross-purpose  with  Christiani- 
ty or  Judaism,  but  rather  share  a  continuity 
and  are  an  extension  of  those. 

Islam  insists  on  belief  in  Moses  and  Jesus 
Christ.  For  us,  a  person  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  them  is  an  atheist. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  this  distin- 
guished gathering  this  morning  that  It  is 
long  past  time  to  cease  talking  about  just 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  and  make  it 
Judeo-Christian-Islamic  tradition. 

In  that  spirit,  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly 
from  the  Holy  Koran,  page  49,  Chapter  45: 

(Reference  spoken  in  Islamic.) 

In  The  Name  of  God,  The  Most  Gracious. 
The  Most  Merciful,  "Behold  the  angels  said: 
O  Mary,  God  glveth  thee  glad  tidings  of  a 
World  from  Him;  his  name  will  be  Christ 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  held  in  honour  In 
this  world  and  the  Hereafter  and  of  (the 
company  of)  those  nearest  to  G<h1;" 

I  would  like  to  further  read  a  short  verse 
from  page  18.  Chapter  136: 

(Reference  spoken  in  Islamic.) 

"Say  Ye:  We  believe  In  God.  and  the  reve- 
lation given  to  us.  and  to  Abraham,  Ismail, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  tribes.  And  that  given 
to  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  that  given  to  (all) 
prophets  from  their  Lord:  We  make  no  dif- 
ference between  one  and  another  of  them: 
And  we  bow  to  God  (in  Islam).'  " 

To  all  of  you  whom  we  call  fellow  people 
of  the  Book  I  urge  that  in  this  complex  and 
difficult  age.  we  need  to  strengthen  our 
faith  in  the  Creator.  And  with  His  strength, 
we  must  persevere  for  peace,  love  and,  most 
of  all.  tolerance  in  this  world.  And  In  our 
daily  lives  and  in  our  relations  with  each 
other. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  C^hiles.  And  now  I  Introduce  to 
you  a  man  whom  many  of  us  knew  as 
Gomer  Pyle.  He  made  us  laugh  and  we  en- 
joyed him  very  much.  He's  going  to  sing  for 
us  this  morning.  He's  accompanied  by  Alan 
Alper  and  joined  by  the  Wheaton  College 
Glee  Club.  He's  blessed  with  a  great  voice, 
which  he's  often  used  for  the  Lord. 

Please  welcome  our  soloist.  Jim  Nabors. 

(Applause. ) 

("How  Great  Thou  Art ".  by  Jim  Nabors, 
Wheaton  College  Glee  Club:) 

(Ovation.) 

Senator  Chiles.  Oh.  my  wonderful.  Thank 
you,  Jim,  and  the  Wheaton  College  Men's 
Glee  Club. 

We  are  now  about  to  hear  from  one  of  the 
most  faithful  leaders  In  the  House  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group,  a  man  who  has  been  com- 
mitted to  this  group  since  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  In  1966,  a  member  who  has  at- 
tended that  meeting  faithfully  almost  every 
week,  to  bring  us  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  Breakfast  Group,  please 
welcome  from  Mississippi,  Congressman 
Sonny  Montgomery. 

(Applause.) 

Congressman  Montgomery.  You  know, 
Lawton,  that  Jim  Nabors  is  from  Alabama 
and  he  also  has  his  southern  accent.  Now, 
me  with  my  southern  accent,  some  of  you 
might  think  this  is  a  southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. I  assure  you  it  is  not.  (Laughter.) 


Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  the  leader  of  our  House 
Prayer  Breakfast  Group,  Dan  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia, died  13  days  ago  and  left  a  vacuum  in 
our  Breakfast  Group. 

However,  in  his  Virginia  accent,  Dan 
would  say: 

"Carry  on  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  this 
National  Prayer  Breakfast." 

So  we  will  with  fond  memories  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

I  do  bring  you  greetings  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  Prayer  Breakfast.  Our 
group  meets  on  Thursday  mornings  In  the 
U.S.  Capitol  when  the  Congress  is  in  session, 
which  I  must  say  is  most  of  the  time. 
(Laughter.) 

We  have  had  one  of  our  best  years  as  a 
prayer  group  thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
Dan  Daniel,  Bob  Stump  of  Arizona,  and  Ike 
Skelton  of  Missouri. 

Attendance  has  been  outstanding.  In  fact, 
we  need  a  larger  room  In  the  Capitol.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
attends  breakfast  and  we  worship  and  pray 
together.  The  attendance  is  sometimes 
better  than  when  the  House  is  taking  up  a 
bill  that  Is  not  very  exciting.  (Laughter.) 

Some  of  us  think  that  Thursday  is  the 
best  day  of  the  week  because  the  day  starts 
with  religious  fellowship  for  an  hour.  We 
are  very  informal.  We  keep  no  records.  And 
the  only  book  in  the  room  is  the  Bible. 

This  last  year,  we  started  doing  more  sing- 
ing at  our  group.  I  am  told  that  those  who 
hear  our  voices  ring  throughout  the  old 
walls  of  the  Capitol  feel  a  lot  of  improve- 
ment could  be  made.  (Laughter.) 

We  will  work  on  it.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  President,  we  report  on  members  who 
are  sick  and  we've  added  a  new  category 
called  "injured. "  In  this  era  of  sports,  some 
members  over  the  age  of  50  still  think  they 
can  play  baseball,  basketball,  tennis  and  run 
five  miles.  At  one  time,  we  had  more  people 
on  crutches  than  the  Washington  Redskins. 
(Laughter.) 

A  member  leads  an  informal  discussion  on 
some  religious  aspect;  then  we  further  de- 
velop that  religious  thought.  Some  of  our 
discussion  leaders  this  past  year  have  hit  on 
the  subject  of  how  a  member  best  uses  his 
or  her  time  in  this  demanding  job.  How 
much  time  do  we  give  the  job  Itself?  How 
much  do  we  give  our  families,  some  of  whom 
are  thousands  of  miles  away?  And  how 
much  time  do  we  give  our  church  and  reli- 
gious beliefs?  These  ideas  are  most  helpful, 
especially  to  new  members. 

Not  only  do  we  have  an  hour  for  our 
prayer  breakfast,  but  there  are  at  least 
three  smaller  groups  of  members  who  meet 
once  a  week  on  Capitol  Hill  and  have  Bible 
studies. 

So  my  brothers  and  sisters,  in  this  job  of 
responsibility,  as  members  of  Congress,  we 
turn  to  the  Almighty  without  hesitation  for 
guidance,  help  and  protection. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Chiles.  And  now  to  bring  us  a 
reading  from  the  New  Testament  is  a 
woman  of  great  integrity  and  moral  leader- 
ship, a  woman  who  has  dedicated  much  of 
her  life  to  aid  our  families  and  our  youth. 
She  comes  to  us  from  Sacramento  and  the 
California  State  Senate.  Please  join  me  In 
welcoming  Senator  Diane  Watson. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Watson.  First  giving  honor  to 
God.  Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  I 
bring  you  greetings  from  your  home  State. 
Senator  Chiles,  members  of  the  platform 
and  the  most  prestigious  audience,  I  am 
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ity to  realize  that  we  are  not  alone  custo- 
dians of  the  truth;  that  Your  truth  may  be 
found  in  the  opposition  as  well  as  in  the 
concensus  among  individuals,  groups  and 
nations. 

Lord,  you  have  bound  us  all  together  in  a 
common  life.  Remind  us  that  the  give  and 
Uke  of  political  debate  is  not  a  contest  of 
wills,  but  is  a  way  of  reconciling  the  needs 
and  the  wants  of  honest  seekers  for  the 
right  path.  Grant  us  a  respect  for  diversity 
that  leads  to  peaceful  solutions  to  difficult 
problems.  Help  us  to  work  together  with  pa- 
tience and  with  mutual  respect.  When  we 
disagree  with  one  another,  let  us  do  so  with- 
out hatred  or  bitterness,  remembering  all 
the  while  that  it  is  You  and  not  we  who 
stand  in  final  judgment. 

And,  finally  Lord,  bless  the  leaders  of  our 
land  and  their  families,  the  President  and 
the  Vice-President,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  our  state  and  local  legislators,  the 
governors  of  our  states,  the  mayors  of  our 
cities,  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  courts, 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  smallest 
local  jurisdiction. 

And  bless,  too.  Lord,  all  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
rejoice  at  the  large  number  of  men  and 
women  in  authority  from  other  nations  who 
have  joined  us  here  today.  Their  presence 
reminds  us  that  we  are  all  united  as  a  vast 
community  in  Your  service  and  in  search  of 
Your  peace. 

Thank  you.  Lord,  for  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  us  to  participate  in  public  serv- 
ice. Be  with  us  that  we  might  make  this  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live,  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren. 

We  ask  for  all  of  this.  Lord,  in  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 
(Applause.) 

Senator  Chiles:  And  now  it's  my  distinct 
honor  to  introduce  to  you  our  speaker  for 
the  morning.  He's  a  colleague  who  lives  and 
acts  out  his  faith,  a  man  who  knows  no  sep- 
aration between  his  faith  and  his  life,  and  a 
man  whose  faith  affects  every  decision  and 
every  aspect  of  his  life. 

Bill,  together  with  Ellen,  his  wife,  have 
been  a  spiritual  help  and  a  comfort  to  many, 
many  couples  in  the  Senate  and  connected 
with  the  Senate.  As  I  introduce  him  today.  I 
remember  the  Scripture  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, when  it  says  that  the  Lord  visited  Sol- 
omon in  a  dream.  And  He  asked  Solomon 
what  would  he  wish.  Solomon  said  that  he 
wished  for  understanding  and  wisdom.  And, 
today.  I  present  to  you  a  man  who  has  the 
gift  of  wisdom  and  understanding.  To  share 
that  wisdom  with  us.  Senator  Bill  Arm- 
strong. 
(Applause.) 

Senator  Armstrong:  Thank  you. 
Lawton,    thank    you    for    your   generous 
words,  far  more  than  I  deserve.  I  sure  wish 
you'd  been  with  me  in  Cortez.  Colorado  the 
other  day  though.  (Laughter.) 

In  Cortez.  Colorado,  instead  of  getting  a 
wonderful  introduction  like  that,  the  person 
who  was  preparing  to  introduce  me  arose 
and  began  to  ramble  through  a  lengthy,  dis- 
organized introduction.  And  it  finally  oc- 
curred to  him,  Lawton,  as  he  was  speaking 
that,  at  some  point  in  my  life,  I  had  been  in- 
terested in  a  particular  obscure  portion  of 
the  Tax  Code.  And  he  began  to  explain  the 
Tax  Code  to  this  audience.  And  he  got 
about  three  or  four  minutes  into  it,  and  it  fi- 
nally dawned  on  him  that  this  was  getting 
completely  off  the  rails.  And  he  stopped  and 
said: 


"If  I  try  to  tell  you  any  more  about  this, 
I'm  just  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  and  I 
don't  want  to  do  that  *  *  *  but  Senator 
Armstrong  will. "  (Laughter.) 

Senator  Armstrong:  Thank  you.  Lawton. 
Thank  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Reagan,  Mr.  Secretary,  Admiral, 
distinguished  guests,  my  colleagues.  What  a 
great  morning! 

I  don't  know  about  you.  but  I'm  excited. 
This  is  a  very,  very  special  time  for  EHlen 
and  me.  and  I  really  believe  for  our  country 
and  for  all  of  the  nations  represented  here 
this  morning. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
you  to  this  unique  gathering  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  I  look  out  into  the  audience,  I  see  so 
many  distinguished  lawyers,  I  almost  hate 
to  bring  up  a  legal  issue.  But  I  can't  help  re- 
calling a  particular  lawsuit.  It  was  not  a 
great  issue  of  Constitutional  law,  it  was  just 
a  traffic  case. 

There'd  been  an  accident  and  when  it  got 
to  trial,  the  defense  attorney  got  the  plain- 
tiff up  there  on  the  stand  and  he  was  grill- 
ing him  and  was  cross-examining  him.  He 
was  becoming  more  and  more  heated  and 
energized  and  worked  up. 
And.  finally,  he  exploded: 
"How  in  the  world  can  you  be  sueing  my 
client  when  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  you 
told  the  investigating  officers  that  every- 
thing was  perfectly  all  right,  that  you  felt 
fine?  " 

Well,  the  plaintiff,  a  farmer,  looked  up  at 
the  Judge  and  he  said: 

•Your  Honor,  I  guess  I  must  have  said 
something  like  that,  but  let  me  tell  you 
what  actually  happened.  I  was  driving  down 
the  road  in  my  truck,  minding  my  own  busi- 
ness, with  my  cow  in  the  back  of  my  truck, 
when,  suddenly,  wham,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous collision.  A  sports  car  careened  into 
me,  and  my  truck  was  demolished.  I  was 
thrown  into  the  ditch  on  one  side  of  the 
road  and  my  cow  was  thrown  into  the  ditch 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

And.  pretty  soon,  here  came  two  men 
from  the  Sheriff's  Department.  They  went 
over  and  looked  at  the  cow,  and  one  of  them 
said,  'This  amimal  is  in  agony." 

The  other  pulled  out  his  revolver  and  shot 
it.  (Laughter.) 

Then  they  came  across  the  road  to  me  and 
they  asked  "How  are  you  feeling? ".  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Well,  my  dear  friends,  I'm  feeling  great 
about  the  United  States  of  America.  I  really 
am.  (Laughter.) 
(Applause.) 

What  a  time  and  place  to  live.  A  country 
in  an  era  in  which  a  meeting  like  this  can 
occur  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  where  we  can 
worship  freely  in  the  manner  of  our  choos- 
ing, or  decline  to  worship  if  that  is  our  deci- 
sion. And  whatever  we  decide,  we  won't  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  it. 

Names  will  not  be  taken.  The  secret  police 
will  not  follow  us.  We  will  not  lose  our  job. 
We  are  a  nation  of  incredible  freedom  not 
only  to  worship,  but  to  publish,  a  vocation 
of  economics,  to  travel,  to  do  as  we  wish,  a 
nation  of  incredible  prosperity.  I  guess  our 
per  capita  income  is  more  or  less  triple  that 
of  the  world  in  general.  Two-thirds  of  us 
own  our  own  homes.  Eighty  percent  of  us 
own  automobiles.  Seventy-eight  percent  of 
those  arrive  at  the  14th  Street  Bridge  at 
7:30  •  •  •  (laughter)  •  *  *  every  morning. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  us  own  television 
sets.  A  mixed  blessing.  Mr.  President. 
(Laughter.) 


Unemployment  is  a  problem,  but  the 
number  of  jobs  we  have  in  this  country  has 
doubled  in  the  last  three  decades,  more  or 
less. 

We're  conquering  disease  at  an  amazing 
rate. 

I  am  told  that,  in  the  century,  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  Americans  has  increased  by 
forty  percent,  and  that  of  minority  persons 
has  doubled. 

If  there  was  ever  a  nation  in  history  that 
had  a  lot  to  thank  God  for.  it's  this  country. 
How  can  any  thoughtful  person  think  about 
•  •  •  (applause.)  *  *  *  how  can  any  thought- 
ful person  think  at>out  America  and  fail  to 
say: 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 
(Applause.) 

But.  there's  another  side  to  American  life. 
There  is  a  darker  aspect  of  life  in  our  coun- 
try. There  are  trends  which  prompted  Sol- 
zhenitsyn,  certainly  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  our  century,  to  speculate  on 
the  doom  of  Western  civilization.  And  the 
distinguished  author.  James  Bumham,  to 
write  a  book  entitled  "Suicide  of  the  West. " 
Perhaps  you  have  read  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  share  such  pessimistic  views. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can't  recall  a  time  in 
my  own  life  when  I  ever  had  a  greater  sense 
of  solid  optimism  about  the  future.  I  am  not 
pessimistic.  But,  neither  am  I  prepared,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  there  is  a  man  or  woman 
here  today,  who  is  prepared  to  ignore  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world;  who  is  prepared  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  eighty  percent  of  the 
people  on  this  planet  live  in  conditions  of 
slavery  or  conditions  which  are  far  less  than 
completely  free. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  prepared  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  famine  is  a  fact  of  life  in  many 
countries.  That  torture  is  standard  practice 
even  in  countries  that  we  are  pleased  to 
think  of  as  somewhat  civilized. 

That  while  our  country  is  not  at  war, 
dozens.  I  guess  four  or  five  dozens  of  na- 
tions are  under  seige  and  we  could  awaken 
any  morning  and  find  that  we've  been 
dragged  into  such  a  conflict. 

Thoughtful  men  and  women  must  not  be 
complacent  about  such  things,  nor  about 
the  realization  right  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try, in  our  own  hometowns  and  communi- 
ties, that  half  of  this  year's  marriages  are 
expected  to  end  in  divorce. 

Nor  about  the  tidal  wave  of  illegal  drugs 
that  are  engulfing  our  schools  and  taking 
the  lives  and  ruining  some  of  our  finest 
young  people. 

That  abortion  has  become  commonplace 
and  infanticide  and  euthanasia  are  dis- 
cussed openly  and  frequently. 

That  smut  has  becme  a  multi-billion 
dollar  industry. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  am  not  a  pessimist. 
But  let  me  tell  you  this: 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the  life  of  this 
country  when  we  are  to  call  forth  our  great- 
est energies  and  our  greatest  reforms  and 
our  greatest  leaders,  our  most  brilliant  sci- 
entists, our  most  outstanding  military  strat- 
egists, our  finest  economists,  our  greatest 
statesmen  this  is  such  a  moment  in  the  life 
of  our  country. 

Now.  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  that  is 
exactly  who  is  gathered  in  this  room  today? 

I  don't  know  of  any  occasion  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  an  audience  of  such  distinc- 
tion from  so  many  nations,  leaders  of  parlia- 
ment, great  judges,  outstanding  military 
men  and  women,  journalists,  leaders  of  the 
business  and  arts  and  professions  are  gath- 
ered in  a  single  room. 

And.  yet.  I  can  say  to  you  with  great  confi- 
dence that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 


one  of  these  talented  and  famous  men  and 
women  who  are  gathered  here  today  who 
would  come  before  you  and  say  that,  within 
the  vocations  and  disciplines  to  which  they 
have  given  their  lives,  they  have  discovered 
the  answers  to  the  most  serious  questions  of 
life,  the  things  that  have  preoccupied 
thoughtful  men  and  women  down  through 
the  centuries: 

Who  am  I?  Where  did  I  come  from?  What 
is  life  all  about?  Is  there  a  God?  What  is  His 
plan?  What  happens  when  I  die? 

I  might  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  there 
is  one  of  my  colleagues,  not  a  single  Sena- 
tor, who  would  come  up  and  suggest  a  politi- 
cal solution  for  the  great  issues  of  life. 

There  are  some  famous  economists  in  the 
room,  and  I  don't  think  one  of  them  would 
suggest  an  economic  answer  to  such  a 
matter,  nor  a  military  strategist,  nor  a  diplo- 
mat who  would  say  that,  within  diplomacy 
or  military  science,  he  or  she  had  discovered 
the  answer  to  such  issues. 

On  the  contrary,  as  I  look  around  the 
room,  I  see  men  and  women  who  have  been 
on  the  cutting  edge,  who  have  looked  long 
and  hard  at  life  and  who,  if  they  had  the 
privilege  that  I  have  today,  would  say,  as  I 
am  about  to,  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
these  questions  or  even  make  sense  of  life 
except  by  reference  to  the  birth  and  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(Applause.) 

Some  of  you  in  the  room  knew  Dr. 
Charles  Malik,  who  passed  away  recently. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  our  time.  Honored  with  de- 
grees by  more  than  50  universities  around 
the  world,  a  skilled  diplomat,  he  served  his 
country  in  the  United  Nations. 

After  a  lifetime  of  service  and  thought 
and  reflection,  a  man  of  vast  exjjerience  and 
great  wisdom,  he  put  into  words  what  I 
think  many  of  my  colleagues  would  tell  you. 

After  wrestling  with  tough  issues,  tough 
problems.  Dr.  Malik  wrote  these  words: 

'The  needs  of  the  world  are  much  deeper 
than  political  freedom  and  security,  much 
deeper  than  social  justice  and  economic  de- 
velopment, much  deeper  than  democracy 
and  progress. 

The  deeper  need  of  the  world  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the 
spirit,  a  sphere  to  be  penetrated  with  the 
Light  and  Grace  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Another  person  I  admire  greatly,  a  busi- 
ness man  who  became  one  of  the  greatest 
evangelists  of  all  time,  travelled  the  world 
and  made  friends  with  people  in  every  walk 
of  life,  with  students  and  prisoners,  with 
Prime  Ministers  and  Kings  and  Presidents 
and  people  everywhere  all  over  the  globe. 

And  after  three  decades  of  doing  so  and 
considering  the  hurts  and  cares  of  mankind, 
he  summed  it  up  ever  so  simply.  He  said: 

"If  we  are  going  to  change  the  world,  we 
must  first  change  men's  lives.  Only  Jesus 
Christ  can  change  men's  lives." 

I  am,  myself,  the  living  proof  of  Christ's 
power  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Graham.  I  know  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  Crusades,  you  will  often  invite 
those  who  have  made  a  life-changing  deci- 
sion to  stand  up  and  come  forward. 

I  heard  of  a  preacher  who  did  that  one 
time  at  a  service,  and  he  summed  up  a 
lengthy  and  very  persuasive  sermon  by 
saying: 

"Now  I  want  everyone  in  this  room  who 
wants  to  go  to  Heaven  to  please  raise  their 
hand." 

Well,  just  about  every  hand  in  the  room 
went  up.  There  was  one  man  who  didn't 
raise  his  hand.  Why.  he  didn't  twitch,  he 


didn't  move,  he  didn't  blink,  he  didn't  do 
anything.  And  the  preacher  invited  every- 
one else  to  put  their  hands  down  and  looked 
at  this  man  and  said: 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  sir?  Don't 
you  want  to  go  to  Heaven  when  you  die?" 

"Well,  of  course,."  the  man  said.  "I  want 
to  go  to  Heaven  when  I  die.  I  thought  you 
were  making  up  a  load  to  leave  right  away." 
(Laughter.) 

That  was  my  spiritual  condition  when  I 
came  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
Congress.  I  had  decided  as  a  boy  that  what 
was  important  in  life  was  to  make  a  lot  of 
money,  to  be  in  business  and  own  some  com- 
panies and  drive  a  big  car  and  get  into  the 
country  club.  And  t>efore  I  was  old  enough 
to  vote,  I  set  out  to  do  exactly  that.  And  I 
was  in  business  for  myself  when  I  was  20, 
and  was  an  owner  of  several  companies  by 
the  time  I  was  25. 

And  then  I  shifted  gears  and  thought  poli- 
tics would  be  great,  ran  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature, ran  for  Congress.  And  when  I  came 
to  Washington,  when  Ellen  and  I  came 
about  15  years  ago,  we  had  really  achieved 
all  the  things  I'd  dreamed  of  as  a  boy. 

I  did  own  some  companies.  We  made  a  lot 
of  money.  We  had  a  lot  of  friends.  I'd  been 
elected  to  the  Congress.  I  was  going  down  to 
the  White  House  and  giving  advice  to  the 
President,  whispering  in  his  ear  *  *  •  your 
predecessor,  sir  •  •  *  (laughter)  *  *  *  who 
was  cautious  about  taking  my  advice,  as  you 
have  been  as  well.  (Laughter.) 

What  I  discovered,  as  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues—and I  look  around  the  room  and  I 
can  see  it  in  their  faces,  because  I've  talked 
to  them  about  it— what  I  discovered  is  the 
things  that  I  thought  were  important  are 
not.  What  I  thought  meant  success  does 
not. 

What  I  believed  made  a  person  fulfilled 
and  significant  does  not.  And  in  that  set- 
ting, at  a  time  of  deep  despondency,  having 
within  my  grasp  the  things  I  thought  I 
cared  about.  I  realized  that  they  didn't 
count  for  anything. 

And  someone  came  along  and  said  to  me: 

"Bill.  God  loves  you  and  has  a  wonderful 
plan  for  your  life."  And  explained  in  very 
simple  terms  how  a  person  could  have  a  per- 
sonal relationship  with  the  Living  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  the  little 
chamber  known  to  some  of  you.  the  Joe 
Martin  Dining  Room,  which  is  a  tiny  room 
under  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
not  a  holy  setting  really,  I  decided  to  give 
my  life  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  change  which 
is  beyond  my  power  to  put  into  words  came 
over  me— beginning  that  day  and  continuing 
to  this  day. 

This  is  not  the  moment,  nor  is  there  time, 
for  me  to  tell  you  at  length  how  it  has  revo- 
lutionized my  relationship  with  my  wife  and 
our  chldren  and  my  colleagues  and  my  con- 
stituents and  my  business  associates. 

But  let  me  just  say  that  I  am  the  living 
proof  of  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
change  men's  lives. 

The  most  important  thing  and  the  reason 
why  I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  my  own  experi- 
ence is  that  it  is  not  unique,  it  is  not  unusu- 
al. In  fact,  last  night,  Ellen  and  I  dined  with 
some  men  and  women  from  Argentina  and 
Central  America  and  from  the  Pacific  coun- 
tries, and  we  played  the  game  that  some- 
times we  play  in  our  home  when  we're  with 
people  we  have  not  met  before,  and  just  ask 
each  of  them  to  tell  us  something  about 
themselves,  about  their  family,  and  so  on. 
And  one  after  another,  not  by  prearrange- 
ment  or  by  rehearsal,  they  told  how  their 
lives  had  been  changed  by  Jesus  Christ. 
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>,  we  can  do  anything.  Even  as 
we  can  walk  on  the  water, 
jray  with  me  to  that  end? 
.^  Father,  we  are  rejoicing  on 
in  our  relationship  with  eaw;h 
You.  And  it  is  our  utmost 
fou  will  help  us  to  keep  our 
on  Jesus  Christ,  that  You  will 
obstacles  between  us  and 
_  will  help  us  to  live  so  that 
will  be  reflected  in  our  lives, 
the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
sees  us  on  the  street  or 
name  is  not  us.  but  of  Christ, 
teach  us  to  pray  for  those  in 
^_J   within   the   circle   of   our 
give  us  the  boldness  to  intro- 
in  our  communities  and  where 
if  there  might  be  even  persons 
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and  a  personal  knowl- 
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silent  assent  to  this  desire  in  their  heart 
now.  that  You  will  come  in. 

Lord,  make  it  possible  for  people  all  over 
the  world  to  be  touched  by  and  to  know 
Jesus  Christ.  And  help  us  especially,  the 
leaders  of  nations,  to  understand  the  revolu- 
tionary power  of  Christ's  Love,  which  is 
greater  than  ideology  or  armaments. 

We  ask  it  in  great  faith  and  confidence  to 
Your   Glory    through    Jesus   Christ.    Your 
Son.  Amen 
(Ovation.) 

Senator  Chiles.  What  a  wonderful,  won- 
derful message. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  8th  Prayer 
Breakfast  that  you  have  participated  in. 
And  in  the  36  years  of  this  event,  no  Presi- 
dent and  his  Lady  have  been  more  faithful 
in  their  participation  or  more  helpful  in  all 
of  the  events  surrounding  the  breakfast,  the 
meeting  and  greeting  and  entertaining  of 
our  foreign  guests  and  digniUries  than  you 
and  Mrs.  Reagan.  And  we  wish  to  extend  to 
both  of  you  our  sincere  gratitude  for  that. 

And  now  I  present  to  you  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 
(Ovation.) 

President  Reagan.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much. 
(Ovation.) 

President  Reagan.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you  and  thank  you  all  very  much. 
You  know,  hearing  these  wonderful  young 
men  from  Wheaton  College  here  took  me 
down  Memory  Lane  a  little  bit.  Of  course, 
some  years  ago.  before  they  were  bom  and. 
well,  possibly  before  some  of  their  fathers 
were  bom  *  •  *  (laughter)  •  •  •  I  played 
football  against  Wheaton  College.  And  it's 
kind  of  nice  that  I  can  say  here  if  one  of 
them  asks  me: 
It  ended  in  a  tie  game.  (Laughter.) 
At  the  risk  of  sounding  facetious,  I  just 
want  to  say  here  in  this  room  has  it  been  so 
eloquently  stated  by  the  people  who  have 
spoken  already  about  the  uniqueness  of  how 
all  of  us  and  from  so  many  different  herit- 
ages have  come  together  here  in  the  name 
of  that  one  Man. 

I  have  long  been  unable  to  understand  the 
atheist  in  this  world  of  so  much  beauty.  And 
I've  had  an  unholy  desire  to  invite  some 
atheists  to  dinner  and  then  serve  the  most 
fabulous  gourmet  dinner  that  has  ever  been 
concocted. 

And  after  dinner,  ask  them  if  they  believe 
there  is  a  cook.  (Laughter.) 
(Applause.) 

Well,  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for 
being  here  today  and  for  sharing  with  us 
the  spiritual  message  that  God  has  placed 
in  your  hearts. 

God's  love  shines  through  every  word.  His 
truth  is  the  ultimate  power  source  and  it's 
always  there.  It's  available  to  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  Presidents  and  the  local  grocery 
clerk.  His  comforting  hand,  well,  I  could 
never  carry  the  responsibilities  of  this  high 
office  without  it. 

Our  forefathers  drew  on  the  wisdom  and 
strength  of  God  when  they  tumed  a  vast 
wilderness  into  a  blessed  land  of  plenty 
called  the  United  States  of  America.  God 
has  truly  blessed  this  country,  but  we  never 
should  fall  into  the  trap  that  would  detract 
from  the  universality  of  God's  gift.  It  is  for 
all  mankind. 

God's  love  is  the  hope  and  the  light  of  the 
world.  Recently,  a  letter  found  its  way  to 
my  desk.  I'm  pleased  to  say.  And  in  that 
letter  was  a  copy  of  a  prayer.  It  was  sent  to 
me  by  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  husband 
in  World  War  II.  This  prayer  had  been  writ- 
ten and  delivered  in  a  shell  hole  during 
World  War  II.  It  read: 


"Hear  me.  oh  God.  never  in  the  whole  of 
my  lifetime  have  I  spoken  to  You.  But.  just 
now.  I  feel  like  sending  You  my  greetings. 
You  know,  from  childhood  on.  they've 
always  told  me  You  are  not.  I.  like  a  fool, 
believed  them.  I've  never  contemplated 
Your  creation.  And  yet.  tonight,  gazing  up 
out  of  my  shell  hole,  I  marvelled  at  the 
shimmering  stars  above  me  and  suddenly 
knew  the  cruelty  of  the  lie. 

Will  you.  my  God.  reach  Your  had  out  to 
me,  I  wonder?  But  I  will  tell  You  and  You 
will  understand  is  it  not  strange  that  light 
should  come  upon  me  and  I  see  You  amid 
this  night  of  hell? 

And  there's  nothing  else  I  have  to  say. 
This,  though.  I'm  glad  that  I've  learned  to 
know  You.  At  midnight,  we  are  scheduled  to 
attack,  but  You  are  looking  on  and  I  am  not 
afraid.  The  signal .  .  .  well.  I  guess  I  must  be 
going. 

I  have  l)een  happy  with  You.  This  more.  I 
want  to  say: 

As  You  well  know  the  fighting  will  be 
cruel  and  even  tonight  I  may  come  knocking 
at  Your  door.  Although  I  have  not  been  a 
friend  to  You  before,  still,  will  You  let  me 
enter  now  when  I  do  come? 

Why  I'm  crying,  on  God.  my  Lord,  you  see 
what  happens  to  me;  tonight,  my  eyes  were 
opened.  Farewell,  my  God.  I'm  going  and 
I'm  not  likely  to  come  back.  Strange,  is  it 
not.  but  death  I  fear  no  longer." 

And  he  did  not  come  back.  This  prayer 
was  found  on  the  body  of  a  young  Russian 
soldier  killed  in  action  in  1944. 

I  also  received  some  letters— five  letters,  in 
fact— from  Russian  soldiers  in  Afghani- 
stan—who had  deserted  their  govenmient 
and  their  army. 

Each  one  of  them  wrote  a  letter  to  me. 
And  in  that  letter  revealed  their  belief  in 
God.  And  that  they  had  deserted  not  out  of 
fear  of  battle,  but  because  they  could  not 
carry  out  the  unholy  orders  that  have  been 
given. 

And  just  last  week,  we  did  get  them  out. 
Their  plea  was  for  sanctuary.  One  of  those 
five  was  in  my  office;  a  handsome  young 
man  in  his  early  twenties.  And  it  was  evi- 
dent, and  not  only  from  his  letter  but  from 
his  words  when  he  was  thanking  me  for 
what  we  had  done,  that  he  believed  in  God. 
I  asked  him  how  much  of  what  he  felt, 
how  much  religion  did  he  believe  there  was 
in  his  own  country,  he  said: 

"Well,  among  the  young  people  like 
myself,  it  is  spreading  fast." 

So  I  know  with  all  of  us  here  and  brought 
together  as  we've  been  told  so  often  this 
morning,  in  His  Name,  I  just  thank  you  and 
God  bless  you  all. 
(Ovation.) 

( "Happy    Birthday"    sung    to    President 
Reagan.) 
(Ovation.) 

Senator  Chiles:  And  now  we're  about  to 
be  blessed  with  a  woman  with  a  beautiful 
voice  and  heart. 

Patricia  Barnes  was  bom  and  raised  here 
in  Washington.  D.C.  and  she"s  dedicated  her 
heart  to  sing  of  Christs  love  for  those  of 
this  inner-city.  She  often  sings  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  homeless  and  the  needy  and  for 
those  in  prison. 

Today,  as  Pat  sings.  "Great  Is  Thy  Faith- 
fulness" we  are  reminded  of  Christ's  abiding 
love  for  each  of  us.  and  singing  the  closing 
song  and  then  leading  us  together  in  one 
stanza  of  "Amazing  Grace".  Patricia  Barnes. 
(Ovation.) 

(Songs  by  Patricia  Bames.) 
Senator  Chiles:  Even  more.  It  just  gets 
better  and  better.  Many  of  us  get  an  oppor- 


tunity to  come  here  and  just  arrive  and 
make  our  ways  to  our  seats  and  enjoy  the 
program. 

But.  you  know,  behind  the  scenes,  can  you 
just  imagine  how  many  hours  of  work  that 
goes  on.  and  that's  all  done  by  volunteers, 
lay  people— they're  not  professionals, 
they're  not  preachers.  This  whole  Breakfast 
and  all  of  the  logistics  and  everything  that 
takes  place  is  done  by  people  that  volunteer 
and  serve  in  that. 

Let's  give  them  a  hand,  if  we  can. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Chiles:  We've  been  so  specially 
blessed  this  morning  with  many,  many  spe- 
cial guests,  many  Godly  men  and  women. 
And  coming  to  close  this  with  a  few  words 
of  prayer  is  a  man  that's  known  to  all  of  us. 

Hes  a  teacher.  He's  an  encourager.  He's  a 
proclaimer  of  the  truth.  A  man  of  prayer 
and  a  man  of  God. 

And  we're  told  that  God  does  not  raise  up 
a  prophet  today.  But  I  think  that  we  know 
that,  if  He  did.  he'd  look  like  Billy  Graham. 

(Laughter.) 

(Applause.) 

Dr.  Graham:  President  Reagan.  Mrs. 
Reagan.  Senator  Chiles.  Senator  Armstrong, 
distinguished  guests,  it's  been  my  privilege 
to  be  here  at  every  Prayer  Breakfast  since 
the  very  beginning,  except  two.  And  that 
was  when  I  went  out  to  speak  to  troops 
when  they  were  fighting  out  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

And  I  was  here  that  first  one.  and  I  think 
I've  given  the  message  here  about  12  or  15 
times.  So  I've  been  a  part  of  this  Prayer 
Breakfast,  and  now  I've  been  here  so  long, 
they  don't  know  how  to  drop  me.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

And  so  I'm  here  again.  But,  of  all  the 
Prayer  Breakfasts  that  1  have  been  to,  this 
one,  I  believe,  has  honored  Christ  more 
than  any  that  I  can  remember.  And  I  keep 
saying  •  •  •  (applause)  *  *  '  that. 

(Applause.) 

Dr.  Graham:  And  since  this  is  the  last 
Breakfast,  the  Prayer  Breakfast,  that  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan  will  be  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity again  to  thank  them  for  the  wonder- 
ful messages  that  he  has  brought  since 
being  here.  And  this  morning  was  one  of  the 
best  he's  brought— maybe  the  best. 

And  we're  very  grateful  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  leadership.  Mr.  President,  that  you 
have  given  the  country,  and  the  example 
you  and  your  wife  have  set  in  teaching  what 
love  and  loyalty  between  husband  and  wife 
can  be  has  been  a  tremendous  inspiration 
for  us. 

(Applause.) 

Dr.  Graham:  And.  Mrs.  Reagan.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  many  projects  you  have 
instigated  and  especially  your  emphasis  on 
fighting  the  terrible  evil  of  drugs  in  this 
country. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Graham:  George  Washington  was  our 
first  President,  the  first  Conmiander-in- 
Chief.  who  led  the  Revolution.  And.  without 
him.  there  might  have  never  been  an  Amer- 
ica. He  was  a  man  of  deep  faith.  And  when 
he  left  home,  his  mother  told  him: 

"Remember  that  God  only  is  our  sure 
trust.  My  son.  neglect  not  the  duty  of  secret 
prayer." 

He  never  forgot  her  words.  And  as  a 
young  man,  he  began  to  keep  a  little  diary 
in  which  he  recorded  his  private  prayers. 
And  in  that  little  volume,  he  wrote  these 
words: 
"Oh,  most  glorious  God.  I  acknowledge 

and  confess  my  faults  and  sins.  Direct  my 


thoughts,  words  and  work,  wash  away  my 
sins  in  the  Immaculate  Blood  of  the  Lamb 
and  purge  my  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Daily  frame  me  more  and  more  into  the 
likeness  of  Thy  Son.  Jesus  Christ. 

Thou  gavest  Thy  Son  to  die  for  me  and 
hast  given  me  assurance  of  salvation  upon 
my  repentance  and  sincerely  endeavoring  to 
conform  my  life  to  His  holy  precepts  and 
example." 

We've  heard  this  morning  that  same  mes- 
sage that  George  Washington  wrote  in  his 
little  book,  because  George  Washington  and 
some  of  those  early  Founders  of  America 
were  firm  believers  In  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

And  they  believed  in  the  fact  we  need  to 
repent  of  our  sins  and  turn  by  faith  to  Him; 
and  they  did  that. 

And  may  we  have  the  same  assurance  aind 
commitment  this  morning. 

I'm  going  to  ask  that  we  all  stand. 

The  hymn,  "Amazing  Grace  ",  was  written 
by  John  Newton,  who  was  a  slave  trader  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  One  night,  caught 
In  a  thunderstorm  on  a  ship,  a  slave  ship,  he 
was  frightened,  and  he  knelt  down  and  re- 
ceived Christ  Into  his  heart  and  went  back 
to  England  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
anti-slavery  and  social  justice. 

But  he  was  a  great  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
and  helped  to  write  more  than  5,000  hymns, 
of  which  "Amazing  Grace"  is  one  of  them. 

The  transformation  that  can  take  place  In 
a  man  or  a  woman's  life.  It  Is  my  prayer 
that,  as  you  leave  here  this  morning,  that 
that  will  take  place  In  your  life. 

Shall  we  pray: 

And  now  unto  Him  who  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  In  His  own  blood, 
and  has  made  us  kings  and  priests,  unto 
Him  be  the  glory  and  the  honor  and  the 
majesty,  forever  and  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

(Pause.) 

(Ovation.) 

(Concluded.)* 


BOOKS  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 
Mr.    QUAYLE.    Mr.    President. 


re- 


cently I  met  with  a  young  constituent 
of  mine,  Melissa  Ann  Johnson,  who 
won  a  national  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  Read  magazine  and  the 
Center  for  the  Book.  This  contest  was 
open  to  students  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  the  topic  of  the  contest 
was  "The  Book  That  Taught  Me  the 
Most  About  Freedom." 

I  want  to  congratulate  Melissa  and 
her  family  and  ask  that  the  attached 
description  of  the  contest  and  Melis- 
sa's award-winning  essay  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues to  read. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Many  Faces  of  Freedom 

In  issue  5  of  Read,  we  announced  our 
sixth  annual  Books  Make  a  Difference  con- 
test, sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
Center  for  the  Book  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  year's  entrants  were  asked  to 
write  on  the  theme  "The  Book  That  Taught 
Me  the  Most  About  Freedom." 

Judging  from  the  enormous  number  of  en- 
tries we  received,  books  of  all  kinds  carry 
important  messages  about  freedom.  The 
many  thought-provoking  entries  were  evi- 
dence that  freedom  has  many  faces. 

Readers  took  their  lessons  from  a  wide 
range  of  books.  One  of  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  was  Mark  Twain's  classic  "Huck- 


leberry Finn.  For  many  readers,  this  book 
captured  an  Individual's  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Many  readers  found  a  different  mean- 
ing for  freedom.  They  cited  several  biogra- 
phies of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  for 
the  Inspirational  lessons  they  taught  about 
one  man's  struggle  for  many  people's  free- 
dom. 

Young  adult  favorites  such  as  Roll  of 
Thunder.  Hear  My  Cry  by  Mildred  Taylor 
and  "Across  Five  Aprils"  by  Irene  Hunt 
were  also  frequent  choices.  These  books, 
said  readers,  showed  that  courage  and  free- 
dom often  go  hand  in  hand. 

Winner  Melissa  Ann  Johnson  of  Churu- 
busco,  Indiana,  chose  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  books  In  the  contest, 
"Anne  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl." 
as  the  subject  of  her  essay.  Melissa  Is  an 
eighth  grader  at  Churubusco  Junior-Senior 
High  School.  She  Is  very  active  in  sports,  a 
member  of  the  volleyball,  basketball,  and 
track  teams.  Her  summers  are  filled  with  4- 
H  Club  activities. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl."  Anne 
Frank's  classic.  Is  a  book  that  needs  no  In- 
troduction. It  Is  a  work  that  has  had  an 
enormous  Impact  on  millions  of  reaiders;  and 
as  you  will  see  in  Melissa's  essay,  it  Is  a  book 
that  carries  a  personal  message  about  free- 
dom. 

the  BCEANING  of  freedom  in  ANNE  FRANK:  THK 

diary  of  a  yodng  girl 

The  book  that  has  taught  me  the  most 
about  freedom  is  "Anne  Frank:  The  Diary 
of  a  Young  Girl."  I  took  freedom  for  grant- 
ed before  reading  this  lxK>k.  but  I  never  will 
again.  It  was  Anne  herself  who  made  me  re- 
alize what  a  priceless  treas.ure  freedom  Is. 

I  have  been  aware,  from  news  on  TV  and 
In  the  newspapers,  that  people  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  struggling  for  free- 
dom. I  felt  sorry  for  them,  but  their  suffer- 
ing always  seemed  too  horrible  to  be  real  to 
me.  It  took  a  diary  written  by  a  girl  my  own 
age.  Interested  in  the  same  things  I  am.  to 
reach  Into  my  heart  and  show  me  what  life 
without  freedom  would  be  like. 

As  I  read  about  everyday  privileges  being 
stripped  away,  and  the  persecution  Anne  ex- 
perienced because  of  her  religion.  I  began  to 
understand  that  freedom  Is  more  than  poll- 
tics,  laws,  or  wars.  I  felt  Anne's  anger,  pain, 
and  fear  as  she  struggled  to  grow  up  In  a 
world  that  made  no  sense.  I  was  moved  by 
Anne's  determination  to  remain  normal  de- 
spite her  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Anne's  character  and  courage  taught  me 
that  freedom  can  exist  even  In  the  midst  of 
terror  and  hatred.  Rather  than  sink  Into 
self-pity  and  be  frozen  with  fear  during  her 
time  In  hiding.  Anne's  spirit  allowed  her  to 
believe  In  people's  goodness,  to  embrace  life, 
and  to  search  out  positive  values.  She  re- 
fused to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  Nazis;  she 
dreamed  of  a  gentler  world;  she  left  us  with 
an  example  of  the  true  freedom  of  the 
human  mind. 

Anne's  diary  also  showed  me  that  I  can 
never  again  look  the  other  way  when  tyran- 
ny threatens  any  individual's  freedom.  Her 
voice  has  accomplished  what  the  enemies  of 
freedom  tried  to  prevent.  A  young  girl  from 
the  past  has  reached  Into  the  present, 
touched  another,  and  made  her  truly  under- 
stand freedom  for  the  first  tlme.» 


JON  GAILMOR 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can author  James  M.  Cain  once  wrote: 
"A  guitar  has  moonlight  in  it." 
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description  applies  to  a 
Jon  Gailmor.  For  those 
get  the  chance  to  meet  or 
want  to  introduce  Jon  to 
this  very  fine  story  writ- 
Moore,  which  appeared  in 
Courier  on  February  26.  I 
be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
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Ayself.   Kevin.   Alicia   and 
Washington.     One     warm 
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follows: 
(^AiLMOR— Lost  in  Song 
By  Gary  Moore) 

told  me  she  was  going  to  see 
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'  3ut  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  also 

see  his  bicep  coming  out  of  his 
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probrietor  of  Vermont's  long-run- 
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me  this  Mr.  Rogers  is  really 

„  or  what? 

and  both,  and  much,  much 
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the  richness  and  the  life- 
of  Jon  Gailmor  are  all  abun- 
in  his  newly-issued  Green 
Generations. 

"  Gailmor  said,  "this  album 

seen  called  All  of  Me.  but  that 

While    it    is    true    that    the 
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be  called  All  Of  Us. 

is   a  set   of  songs   for   the 

The  songs  include  pregnant 
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moms;  a  guy  "shocked,  elated,  thrilled, 
afraid."  at  finding  out  he's  going  to  be  a 
father;  babies  giggling  and  pooping:  kids  in 
a  one-room  schoolhouse;  a  man  trying  to 
make  a  living;  grandparents  at  the  zoo:  and 
even  the  saga  of  a  neurotic  pet  dog.  The 
album  expresses  anger,  loss,  compassion, 
nostalgia,  hope  for  the  human  race,  sex 
with  a  wink,  and,  most  of  all,  joy.  Because, 
no  matter  how  Jon  Gailmor  and  his  music 
elude  easy  labeling,  he  is  a  man  of  joy.  and 
he  celebrates  the  dark  and  the  light,  the 
rough  and  smooth  of  life,  at  all  ages, 
through  his  music. 

And  is  life  always  wonderful  for  such  an 
affirmative  and  talented  man?  Apparently 
not.  Generations  opwns  with  "Solo,"  a  wail- 
ing, scatting  complaint  about  the  struggle  a 
singer  faces  as  he  tries  to  get  across  to  an 
audience: 

So  why  should  I  pour  all  my  guts  out. 
When  they're  only  received  by  the  floor. 
Give  me  one  set  of  eyes,  looking  my  way. 
And  I'll  sing  to  'em  out  there  some  more. 

The  desire  to  get  across,  to  "bridge  gaps," 
as  he  puts  it,  is  strong  in  Gailmor.  Blessed 
with  a  secure  childhood  and  the  open  and 
encouraging  atmosphere  of  his  first  school 
in  Miquon,  Pa.,  near  Philadelphia,  he  was 
stunned  and  alienated  when,  in  seventh 
grade,  he  found  himself  in  a  city  school 
with  no  warmth,  no  personal  attention. 

•At  Miquon,  there  were  no  gaps. "  he  ex- 
plained, "but  junior  high  was  all  gaps. " 
Here  his  grades  suffered  with  his  morale, 
and  he  took  to  fooling  around  and  making 
trouble,  as  if  to  try  to  get  across  to  some- 
body that  something  was  wrong. 

Gailmor  sang  in  choruses  in  junior  high 
( "Even  the  automaton  music  teacher 
couldn't  turn  that  off. ")  and  throughout 
high  school  and  college.  But  it  still  was 
many  years  after  the  communication  para- 
dise of  Miquon  that  he  discovered  that  he 
could  get  across  to  people  with  his  individ- 
ual voice,  in  song.  It  was  still  more  years 
after  the  start  of  his  singing  career,  in  1971. 
before  he  mastered  enough  art  and  confi- 
dence to  release  a  first  solo  album  of  his 
own  songs,  Passing  Through,  on  Green 
Mountain  Records,  in  1978. 

The  Elmore  resident  reports  that  his  most 
eye-opening  experience  was  the  discovery, 
in  1971,  while  singing  American  pop  songs  in 
European  cafes,  that  he  could  do  "just  what 
I  wanted  to  do  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  and  get  paid  for  it. " 

Along  with  the  pure  joy  of  playing  and 
singing  came  the  benefit  of  bridging  gaps. 
Bridging  gaps  between  ages,  between  kinds 
of  people,  between  kinds  of  music,  and  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R..  as  he  did 
on  his  recent  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
Project  Harmony. 

Two  more  solo  albums  on  Philo,  Gonna 
Die  With  A  Smile  If  It  Kills  Me  (1980)  and 
Dirt  (1983)  confirmed  Gailmor's  transition 
from  song  interpreter  to  the  role  of  a  more 
complete  artist,  fully  responsible  for  the 
music  and  the  meaning  of  his  own  songs.  "I 
want  to  affect  people."  he  said,  "to  have 
them  feel.  Peel  silliness,  sorrow,  anger— be- 
cause feeling  is  the  essence  of  humanity.  I 
want  people  to  be  different,  to  feel  different 
because  they've  heard  me." 

Gailmor  knows  that  some  of  the  emotion 
he  expresses  in  his  songs  can  be  hard  for 
p>eople;  they  can  be  hard  for  him  too. 

Taught  myself  to  stifle  anger  he  sings  on 
his  new  album. 

Back  in  the  days  when  I  could  hide. 
I  could  open  a  bottling  plant  for  All  the 
things  I've  pushed  inside. 

("Lost  In  Song ") 


Writing  as  he  does  from  personal  experi- 
ence and  singing  as  he  does  with  passion  re- 
quires Gailmor  to  reveal  a  lot  of  himself.  On 
Generations,  he  confesses  to  a  sentiment 
quite  unpopular  since  the  dawning  of  the 
human-potential  movement: 

So,  don't  tell  me  to  smile. 

Don't  want  to  have  a  nice  day. 
Let  me  stew  in  my  juice. 
What  if  I  need  to  be  this  way? 

("Don't  Tell  Me  To  Smile") 
In  another  song,  he  offers  very  different 
revelations  to  his  infant  son,  Aaron: 
So  hard  to  leave  you,  and  just  between  us, 
I  wish  I  could  feed  you  like  your  mommy 

does. 
Your  wandering  eyes  bring  tears  to  mine. 
You  trust  me  like  none  in  my  time. 
I'll  teach  you  reading,  and  I'll  teach  you 
how  to  strum.  If  you'll  teach  me  how 
to  flail  away. 

("Flail  Away") 

Gailmor's  experiences  with  fatherhood 
provide  the  poetry  for  two  of  the  album's 
songs,  the  rocking  and  richly-arranged 
"Somebody  Gonna  Change  My  Name  To 
Dada. "  and  the  acapella  "Flail  Away, "  on 
which  Gailmor  uses  his  voice  like  a  choir. 

"I  thought  I'd  known  joy  before. "  Gail- 
mor said,  beaming,  "but  that  child  has 
brought  such  a  new  level  of  joy!"  And 
wonder.  "Children  are  full  of  wonder. "  he 
said,  "little  bastions  of  wonder.  They  renew 
me.  Working  with  children  is  like  getting  a 
wonder  charge." 

Gailmor's  new  songs,  like  his  own  open- 
faced  presence,  are  charged  with  wonder, 
are  full  of  the  child-nature  this  mature 
artist  has  been  able  to  keep  alive.  You  hear 
it  in  his  love  of  the  "four-eyed  cow  with 
fangs  "  in  the  title  cut  "Generations. "  and  in 
the  touching  memoir  of  his  grandparents, 
"■Jacob  and  Eva,"  with  its  warm  and  old- 
worldly  flute,  cello  and  oboe  setting. 

The  human  richness  of  Generations  is  as 
various  as  its  repertory  of  musical  styles- 
rock,  jazz,  blues,  folk,  classical— played  and 
sung  by  some  of  Vermont's  finest  musicians. 
The  album's  themes  and  styles  are  not  easy 
to  categorize,  something  that  seems  perfect- 
ly   appropriate   as    an   expression    of    this 
poetic  songwriter,  who  says  his  choice  is  for 
a  life  that  "does  not  compute,"  but  one  that 
reaches  out,  as  in  ""Lost  In  Song": 
How  I  long  to  know  your  music. 
Play  me  what  no  words  can  say. 
I  love  what  I  learn  about  you. 

When  you're  lost  in  song.* 


SAVING  THE  JERSEY  SHORE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  summer  of  1987  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  in  New 
Jersey.  Officials  closed  beaches  over 
100  times  because  the  water  was  not 
safe  to  swim  in.  Hundreds  of  dolphins 
died  from  mysterious  causes  and  were 
washed  ashore  on  New  Jersey  and 
other  east  coast  beaches.  And  a  gar- 
bage slick  that  included  hospital 
wastes  and  syringes  polluted  beaches 
in  New  Jersey. 

A  recent  article  in  the  April  1988 
issue  of  New  Jersey  magazine,  "Why 
We  Must  Save  the  Shore."  describes 
the  efforts  being  made  to  protect  the 
shore.  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  to  highlight  the  need  to 


move  forward  on  the  Federal  level  to 
protect  our  precious  coastal  environ- 
ment. I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Why  We  Must  Save  the  Shore— The  Last 

Wave? 
"The  sea  has  many  voices."  So  wrote  T.S. 
Eliot— cribbing  a  bit  from  the  Bible— and 
multitudes  of  New  Jerseyans  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact.  A  great  flood  of  rhetoric- 
emanating  from  politicians,  industry  spokes- 
men, academics,  lobbyists,  environmental- 
ists, and  disgruntled  vacationers— has  been 
washing  over  the  state  ever  since  the  sun  set 
on  the  summer  of  1987.  You  remember  the 
infamous  Summer  of  '87.  It  was  the  summer 
when  the  tides  bore  dead  dolphins  ashore, 
along  with  their  customary  cargo  of  weedy 
kelp.  The  summer  when  beachcombers 
found  syringes  sticking  in  the  sand  like  tiny 
poison  darts  from  the  deep.  The  summer 
when  a  twenty-foot  runaway  log  bucked 
through  the  surf  in  Mantoloking.  fracturing 
the  skull  of  a  five-year-old  boy.  The  summer 
when,  on  three  occasions,  garbage  bobbing 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  backed  up  fur- 
ther than  traffic  on  the  Garden  State  Park- 
way. The  summer  when  a  Sea  Bright  life- 
guard commented  on  the  condition  of  the 
water  by  saying.  ""I  wouldn't  go  in  it  unless  I 
had  to  save  someone's  life." 

In  the  aftermath  of  all  the  wet-blanket 
headlines  (Calls.  Letters  Report  "Beach  Ill- 
nesses'; On  the  Jersey  Shore  Business 
Crumbles  Like  a  Sand  Castle)  came  a  flurry 
of  post-season  press  conferences,  polls,  law- 
suits, and  legislative  hearings.  A  kind  of  sun 
n'  surf  hot-stove  league  has  sprung  up,  with 
official  and  unofficial  experts  hopscotching 
between  various  forums  where  they  are 
called  upon  to  ponder  exactly  how  much 
damage  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  state's 
127-mlle  coastline. 

One  such  gathering— billed  as  "a  major 
public  policy  symposium"'— was  held  last  Oc- 
tober at  the  Toms  River  Holiday  Irm.  The 
atmosphere  was  not  entirely  downbeat.  A 
hundred  or  so  people  watched  John  Simas, 
manager  of  Ciba-Geigy  Corporation's  Toms 
River  pharmaceutical  plant,  labor  over  a  gi- 
gantic flowchart  packed  with  filtration 
tanks  coursing  with  red  and  blue  arrows— 
and  then  declare  the  bottom  line  was  that 
baby  shrimp  are  thriving  in  his  plant's  care- 
fully treated  wastewater.  Simas,  therefore, 
sees  no  reason  that  Ciba-Geigy— one  of  only 
three  companies  still  legally  discharging  in- 
dustrial waste  into  the  ocean  (Allied-Signal 
Inc.  of  Morristown  and  Delaware's  giant  E.I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  being  the 
other  two)— shouldn't  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue flushing  4  million  gallons  a  day  of  its 
spiffed-up  effluent  through  a  pipeline  that 
empties  just  2,500  feet  off  Ortley  Beach. 

G.  Fred  Lee,  distinguished  professor  of 
civil  and  environmental  engineering  at  New 
Jersey  Institute  of  Technology,  poo-pooed 
some  of  the  hazards  associated  with  ocean 
pollution,  noting  that  consumers  are  twice 
as  likely  to  contract  cancer  from  drinking 
milk  as  they  are  from  eating  PCB-contami- 
nated  fish.  "We  may  have  gotten  our  envi- 
ronmental fish  risk  out  of  kilter  with  every- 
thing else,"  Lee  observed.  And  Dr.  Robert 
Abel,  president  of  Princeton's  Marine  Sci- 
ences Consortium,  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  recycling  raw  sewage  in  truly  wondrous 
ways:  "I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  some 
beautiful  building  blocks  .  .  .  Perhaps  in  the 
future  you'll  be  able  to  build  your  rec  room 
and  birdhouses  out  of  construction  materi- 


als which  you  will  enjoy  without  worrying 
about  their  source." 

An  intriguing  thought .  .  .  but  when  panel 
moderator  Gordon  Bishop— the  Star-Ledger 
environmental  reporter  who  confessed  that 
"for  good  reason"  he  hasn't  gone  swimming 
in  the  ocean  in  three  years— began  taking 
questions  from  the  floor,  it  was  clear  that 
the  audience  wasn't  interested  in  the  In- 
credible Toilet-Bricks  of  Tomorrow.  The 
first  questioner  indelicately  reminded  Simas 
that  Ciba-Geigy  renovated  its  treatment 
plant  in  response  to  a  206-count  federal  in- 
dictment in  1972  for  pollution  violations  and 
public  outcries  over  fish  kills  in  the  Toms 
River.  He  cited  rumors  of  mutant  Ciba- 
Geigy  shrimp,  then  bluntly  inquired,  "After 
your  state-of-the-art  treatment  and  before 
it's  pumped  into  the  ocean,  would  you,  your 
wife,  and  your  kids  swim  in  it? 

"I  don't  think  I'd  swim  in  it,"  Simas  al- 
lowed, immediately  qualifying  his  response. 
■"But  you're  not  swimming  in  our  treated  ef- 
fluent. You're  swimming  in  an  effluent 
that's  significantly  dispersed  in  the  ocean. " 
You  mean  diluted,"  the  man  barked  back, 
redfaced  and  indignant.  "We  want  an  accel- 
erated test.  We  want  you,  your  wife,  and 
your  children  to  swim  in  it  and  let  us  know 
quick  what's  gonna  happen. " 

What  is  gonna  happen?  Can  so  delicate  an 
ecosystem  survive  in  anything  resembling 
its  natural  condition  as  America's  most 
densely  populated  state  goes  barreling 
toward  the  21st  century?  Those  are  the 
larger  questions  dredged  up  by  the  sum- 
mer's calamitous  events.  "Last  summer  was 
a  shock."  says  Cindy  Zipf.  coordinator  of 
Clean  Ocean  Action,  the  biggest  and  per- 
haps most  influential  of  the  Shore  citizens' 
groups.  "No  matter  what  makes  you  tick  or 
what  the  ocean  means  to  you,  somehow  it 
was  violated." 

Of  course,  the  violation  of  the  ocean  has 
been  going  on  in  earnest  for  decades.  In 
1931,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
issued  an  injunction  barring  New  York  City 
from  dumping  garbage  into  its  surrounding 
waters.  Trash  sloshing  up  on  New  Jersey 
beaches  constituted  "a  menace  to  public 
health,"  and  New  York  was  given  a  "reason- 
able time"  to  develop  disposal  alternatives. 
The  city  stretched  "reasonable  time"  to 
elastic  limits:  It  has  yet  to  find  a  practical 
solution  to  its  garbage  woes.  Barges  contin- 
ued to  slop  six-pack  rings,  hospital  fluid 
bags,  and  unidentifiable  gunk  overboard  on 
trips  to  Staten  Island,  where  the  Fresh  Kills 
landfill  swells  by  22,000  tons  every  day.  And 
every  day  2  million  gallons  of  toxic  leachate 
drips  from  the  percolating  refuse  into  Rari- 
tan  Bay,  headed  for  points  south. 

New  York,  king  of  the  slob  municipalities, 
is  just  one  piece  of  the  degradation  puzzle. 
While  the  ocean  is  no  longer  a  free-for-all 
cesspool  (a  decade  ago.  200  companies  were 
busy  deep-sixing  assorted  junk),  dumping— 
at  reduced  but  nonetheless  disturbing 
levels— continues  at  five  locations: 

The  Mud  Dump,  a  two-square-mile  site  six 
miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook,  is  the  final  rest- 
ing place  for  some  6  million  cubic  yards  of 
river  muck  dredged  annually  from  harbors 
and  navigation  channels  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  supervises  this 
and  all  but  one  of  the  other  sites.  In  this  in- 
stance they  are  not  dealing  with  run-of-the- 
mill  mud.  As  might  be  expected  given  our 
polluted  heritage,  the  silt  is  laced  with 
PCBs,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  heavy  metal  vil- 
lains. 

The  Cellar  Dirt  Site,  a  one-square-mile  un- 
loading  zone   seven   miles   east   of   Sandy 


Hook,  has  been  in  use  since  1940.  It  accepts 
unwanted  rubble  scooped  up  at  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  construction  sites.  Millions 
of  crabs  and  starfish  have  probably  been 
cnished  to  death  over  the  years,  but  this  is 
considered  the  least  offensive  of  the  ocean 
dumps. 

The  Acid  Waste  Dump,  nine  miles  east  of 
Asbury  Park,  is  the  province  of  Allied- 
Signal.  The  EPA  permits  the  company  to 
discard  59.000  wet  tons  of  hydrochloric  acid 
a  year  generated  by  its  Elizabeth  chemical 
plant. 

The  Wood-Burning  Site  is  seventeen  miles 
east  of  Point  Pleasant,  beyond  U.S.  territori- 
al waters  and  therefore  out  of  the  EPA's  ju- 
risdiction. Although  it  is  not  a  dump  per  se. 
nearly  49,000  tons  of  pilings  and  driftwood 
are  barbecued  there  annually.  The  wood  is 
burned  on  barges  that  don't  have  smoke- 
stacks equipped  to  collect  soot.  Timbers  roll- 
ing off  the  barges  occasionally  turn  up  as 
floating  battering  rams  that  send  swinuners 
scurrying  for  safety. 

The  106-Mile  Dump,  due  east  of  Cape 
May.  is  currently  the  most  active  repository. 
It  is  actually  two  contiguous  sites.  In  De- 
cember, du  Pont  applied  to  the  EPA  for  its 
third  three-year  permit  to  dump  a  total  of 
225,000  wet  tons  of  acid  waste.  The  industri- 
al stew— a  byproduct  from  making  paint  pig- 
ment and  the  whitening  agent  used  in  Oreo 
cookie  fillings— contains  generous  helpings 
of  iron  chloride,  as  well  as  pinches  of  cadmi- 
um, mercury,  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  chromi- 
um, iron,  nickel,  titanium,  vanadiun,  and 
zinc.  Du  Pont,  the  target  of  a  boycott  by 
New  Jersey  fishermen,  has  not  dumped  at 
the  site  since  last  March. 

The  sludge  dump  at  the  106  has  more 
than  picked  up  the  slack.  In  December,  the 
original  sludge  site  ten  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Sandy  Hook  (the  notorious  "Dead  Sea  ")  was 
closed.  The  Ea»A  elected  to  shuffle  all  that 
sewage  waste— 8  million  wet  tons  in  1987— 
farther  out  of  sight.  Westchester  and 
Nassau  counties  have  permits  to  dump  at 
the  106-mile  site,  as  does  New  York  City 
which  is  also  spewing  5  million  gallons  a  day 
of  raw  sewage  into  the  Hudson  River. 

Six  New  Jersey  sewage  authorities  also 
utilize  the  site:  Bergen  County  Utilities  Au- 
thority. Linden-Roselle  Sewage  Authority, 
the  joint  Essex-Union  Counties  Sewage  Au- 
thority, Rahway  Sewage  Authority,  Middle- 
sex County  Utilities  Authority,  and  Passaic 
Valley  Sewage  Commission.  Those  six  con- 
tributors account  for  half  of  the  state's 
sewage  sludge.  The  remainder  is  being  incin- 
erated, used  as  fertilizer,  composted,  or 
trucked  to  out-of-state  landfills. 

The  sewage  problem  is  more  insidious 
than  it  appears  on— or  below— the  surface. 
Many  sewer  systems  in  New  Jersey  were  de- 
signed a  hundred  or  more  years  ago.  They 
cannot  cope  with  the  modem  demands 
being  placed  on  them.  Hudson  County 
towns  such  as  Union  City.  West  New  York, 
and  Weehawken  have  stopped  trying  and 
are  illegally  jettisoning  raw  sewage  into  the 
Hudson. 

In  waste  management  parlance,  "primary" 
treatment  is  the  now  obsolete  method  of 
crudely  separating  liquid  and  solid  waste  by 
sedimentation.  Secondary  treatment  goes  a 
step  further  and  biologically  cleanses  the 
waste.  According  to  Eric  Evenson,  acting 
deputy  director  of  the  state  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection's  (DEP)  Division 
of  Water  Resources,  all  sewage  permits  in 
New  Jersey  currently  require  "advanced  sec- 
ondary" treatment.  But  requirement  and 
compliance  are  two  different  things.  There 
are  approximately  400  nonindustrial  sewage 
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troublesome  situation  stems 
that  private  companies  are 
on  the  public  sewers.  When 
the  Clean  Water  Act   in 
on  a  provision  that  allows  in- 
to be  discharged  into  munici- 
In  New  Jersey,  the  DEP  has 
of   issuing   special   Dis- 
System  Permits  that  set 
amount  of  toxic  material  and 
that  can   be   flushed.   "The 
aw."  says  Rob  Stuart,  legisla- 
dlrector  of  New  Jersey  Public 
Group  (NJPIRG).  "was 
got  better,  they  should 


happened.  Leroy  Cattaneo. 

bbreau  of  waste  management  at 

I|ivision    of    Water    Resources. 
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at  24  sewage  treatment  plants 
industrial  input."  explains 
NJPIRG's  staff  biologist, 
of  companies,  she  says, 
their  permit  ceilings,  many  of 
or  thousands  of  times." 
filed  suits  against  33  alleged 
among   them   Monsanto, 
and   Jersey    Central 
—and  won  all  23  cases  that 
so  far.  "One  of  the  most  inter- 
Is  that  companies  will  say  that 
into  compliance,  they'll  go  out 
lotes  Jenkins.  "But  as  soon  as 
them  to  come  into  compli- 

do.  Immediately." 
companies    are    discharging 
systems  and  1,000  more 
to    discharge    directly    into 
estimates  that  "between  one- 
one-third  "  are  releasing  toxic 
that's  true,  there  are  ominous 
considering  that  the  Shore  is 
for  all  New  Jersey's  rivers  and 
sludge.  "Any  sort  of  solu- 
to  the  coast  should  apply 
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to  the  state  as  a  whole. "  declares  Jenkins. 
"There's  no  way  you're  going  to  end  coastal 
problems  without  upgrading  the  whole 
system." 

Manny  Dosil,  owner  of  Dosil's  Sports 
Center  in  Keansburg.  knows  about  the 
interdei)endence  of  the  whole  system.  In  the 
early  seventies,  fishermen  frequenting  his 
shop  began  voicing  complaints  about  odors 
given  off  whenever  striped  bass  they'd 
pulled  from  Raritan  Bay  hit  the  skillet. 
Dosil  took  a  few  bass  home  and  fried  them. 
His  kitchen  stove  was  magically  trans- 
formed into  the  perfume  counter  at  Bloom- 
ingdale's.  "When  you  put  it  [a  fish]  In  a 
frying  pan.  your  whole  house  smelled  like 
an  aerosol  bottle,"  he  recalls. 

Suspicious  noses  zeroed  in  on  Internation- 
al Flavors  &  Fragrances  (IFF),  the  world's 
largest  perfume  company,  which  has  a  man- 
ufacturing plant  in  Union  Beach.  Company 
officials  were  asked  if  they  were  releasing 
chemical  waste.  "They  denied  it.  It  has  to 
be  a  coincidence'  and  this  and  that,"  mut- 
ters Dosil.  Fourteen  years  later,  in  1987.  a 
discharge  trough  was  found  that  fed  into 
Raritan  Bay.  The  company  fessed  up  when 
Monmouth  County  Prosecutor  John  Kaye 
threatened  to  indict  its  entire  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  DEP  fined  IFF  $1.25  million. 
That  incident  explains  why  Dosil  is  now 
helping  to  organize  the  Du  Pont  boycott:  He 
knows  the  chain-reaction  damage  that  can 
be  done,  and  the  excuses  offered. 

"People  that  are  abusing  our  environment 
say.  'Prove  it,' "  he  grumbles.  "There's  not 
enough  proof  that  we're  harming  it?  Our 
bay  used  to  be  alive  with  striped  bass,  por- 
gies.  We  were  like  the  porgy  capital  of  the 
world.  Our  clams,  our  oysters— they're  all 
gone.  Forget  it.  You  may  hear  of  a  bushel  of 
porgies  comin'  every  second  year.  It's  gone. 
Where  did  it  go?" 

It— the  fish,  the  plankton,  the  whole 
smorgasbord  of  sea  life— went  thataway, 
hightailed  it  out  to  sea,  or  farther  down  the 
coast,  wherever  the  pollution  wasn't.  There 
have  been  other  red  flags.  The  massive  1976 
fish  kill  that  affected  most  of  the  Jersey 
coast  was  traced  to  oxygen-gobbling  algae 
that  flourish  in  phosphorous-  and  nitrogen- 
rich  pollutants.  The  Dead  Sea  started  out  as 
a  25-square-mile  sludge  dump.  It's  now  an 
aqueous  netherworld  that  divers  won't  ven- 
ture into  without  wet  suits  to  ward  off  the 
polio  and  encephalitis  viruses  lurking  in  the 
goop.  Why,  then,  are  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  the  only  two  states  left  dumping  in 
the  ocean? 

For  one  thing,  the  price  Is  right.  Du  Pont 
and  Allied-Signal  acknowledge  that  ocean 
dumping  is  economical.  Indeed,  it's  a  bar- 
gain. DEP's  Evenson  says  that  even  with 
the  inconvenience  of  having  to  schlepp 
sludge  farther  out  to  sea.  it  costs  sewage  au- 
thorities roughly  $80  a  ton  to  dump  at  the 
106-Mile  site.  Land-based  disposal  expenses 
run  about  $200  to  $240  a  ton.  Beyond  eco- 
nomics, much  of  the  blame  lies  with  the 
EPA's  lackluster  enforcement  record.  Some- 
times it  seems  every  directive  at  the  agency 
is  red-stamped  mahana.  A  classic  foot-drag- 
ging occurred  seven  years  ago.  when  a  feder- 
al judge  in  Manhattan  ruled  in  favor  of 
Mayor  Ed  Koch  and  declared  a  December 
31,  1981,  halt  to  ocean  dumping  invalid.  Al- 
though that  deadline  had  been  set  by  Con- 
gress in  the  1977  Ocean  Dumping  Prohibi- 
tion Act.  the  EPA  never  challenged  the 
court  decision. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  EPA  is  under 
political  pressure  to  sort  of  approve  these 
permits."  says  Len  Belcaro.  a  Bricktown 
charter  boat  captain  fighting  to  close  the 


106-Mile  Dump.  "The  reason  being  that  It's 
the  avenue  of  least  resistance.  Fish  don't 
vote!" 

For  its  part.  Du  Pont  claims  to  be  the 
target  of  pent-up  frustration  over  the 
ocean's  uncooperative  behavior  last 
summer.  "When  you  can't  point  your  finger 
at  a  clause."  says  Donald  Verrico.  a  marine 
biologist  who  doubles  as  company  spokes- 
man, "then  the  easy  thing  is  to  lash  out  at 
what's  at  least  identifiable— and  we're  iden- 
tifiable." 

Should  the  EPA  refuse  to  renew  Du 
Font's  permit  again,  the  rejection  will  be 
due  to  public  outrage,  not  any  internal  get- 
tough  policy.  On  April  21,  1987,  James  Self, 
administrator  of  EPA  Region  III  in  Phila- 
delphia, sent  an  eighteen-page  memo  to 
Christopher  Daggett,  administrator  of  EPA 
Region  II  in  New  York.  The  Du  Pont  plant 
lies  within  Self's  domain,  but  Daggett  gets 
to  make  the  final  call  on  their  dumping  ap- 
plication, since  the  106-Mile  site  is  in  his 
region.  Self  recommended  that  the  permit 
be  approved.  His  memo  is  a  monument  to 
loopy  logic. 

To  put  it  in  proper  context,  keep  in  mind 
that  for  years.  Du  Pont  dumped  waste  from 
its  Edge  Moor.  Delaware,  plant  into  the 
Delaware  River.  In  1968.  the  action  moved 
to  a  site  30  miles  east  of  Cape  May.  In  1973, 
the  company  received  its  first  permit  from 
the  EPA,  which  entered  the  dumping  pic- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  A  phaseout  was  scheduled.  But  instead 
Du  Pont  moved  to  the  106-Mile  site  in  1977. 
It  was  to  cease  operations  there  by  1980  .  .  . 
then  1983  .  .  .  then  1987.  Now  Du  Pont 
wants  an  extension  through  1990. 

That  sounds  reasonable  to  James  Self. 
There  are  no  underground  wells  in  Dela- 
ware geologically  suited  to  storing  contami- 
nants ( ■especially. "  Self  wrote,  "those  in- 
volving wastes  of  a  hazardous  nature  such 
as  Du  Font's").  Dumping  farther  out  near 
the  Continental  Shelf  "would  have  a  signifl- 
cant  environmental  impact. "  The  river 
option  already  proved  undesirable  ("Du 
Font's  discharge  of  concentrated  acid  wastes 
was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  degradation 
of  the  lower  Delaware  .  .  . ").  All  of  which 
begs  the  question,  if  the  acid  waste  is  that 
toxic,  why  squirt  it  into  the  ocean,  even  at 
the  106  site? 

On  page  fourteen  of  his  memo.  Self 
argued  that  "no  short-term  environmental 
impact  can  be  demonstrated."  Curiously,  on 
page  twelve  he  stated  that  cytological  exam- 
ination of  fish  eggs  at  the  site  "showed  a 
significant  increase  in  moribundity"  and 
19.8  percent  of  the  eggs  exposed  to  the 
waste  plume  were  "damaged."  Self's  conclu- 
sion was  that  ""Du  Pont  has  shown  suffi- 
cient need  to  use  ocean  dumping  ...  as  an 
interim  disposal  alternative "  and  that 
"denial  of  Du  Font's  request  would  yield 
economic  hardship. "  That  is  a  sympathic 
ear  to  lend  to  a  Fortune  500  company  that 
has  been  ""interim"  dumping  for  at  least 
fourteen  years,  made  a  $1.7-billion  profit  in 
1987.  and  refuses  to  spend  $16  million  to 
build  wastewater  storage  tanks  on  the 
grounds  of  its  Edge  Moor  plant. 

In  the  non-nonsense  Yankee  mind  of 
George  Whidden,  the  EPA's  munificent  atti- 
tude toward  Du  Pont  pales  in  comparison  to 
its  decision  to  relocate  the  sludge  dump. 
"You're  talking  grizzly  bears  versus  mice," 
grumps  Whidden.  a  Rhode  Islander  who  has 
been  lobster  fishing  the  deep-sea  canyons  of 
the  Atlantic  for  eighteen  years. 

The  sludge  switch  was  made  over  a  period 
of  ten  months,  taking  full  effect  in  Decem- 
ber. As  yet  no  statistics  are  available  on  the 


impact  on  commercial  fishing,  but  Whidden 
has  had  enough:  "We're  already  seeing  de- 
clines in  every  species  of  fish."  His  own  lob- 
ster catches  are  running  70  percent  below 
normal.  He  also  reports  a  visible  decline  in 
bird  life  and  baby  lobsters.  Other  fishermen 
tell  Whidden  they've  witnessed  barge  cap- 
tains dumping  loads  long  before  reaching 
their  deep-sea  destination.  (As  one  environ- 
mentalist observes:  "How  do  we  know  this 
guy  doesn't  want  to  get  home  early  and 
watch  Jeopardy  at  seven  o'clock. ") 

In  the  professional  opinions  of  Whidden 
and  Belcaro,  the  EPA  blundered  by  not 
properly  evaluating  the  ramifications  of 
transferring  their  sludge  troubles  to  the 
106-Mile  location.  The  area  is  not  only  a 
spawning  ground  for  many  species  of  fish,  it 
is  subjected  to  peculiar  eddies  and  currents 
that  can  chum  as  furiously  as  the  spindle  In 
a  washing  machine,  whipping  toxic  waste  up 
the  coast  of  New  England.  Whidden  envi- 
sions life  being  sucked  out  of  the  ocean  on  a 
scale  far  beyond  what  transpired  off  Sandy 
Hook:  "It  won't  be  long  before  it's  gonna  be 
dead  from  the  Continental  Shelf  on  in." 

The  ocean  has  a  voice  of  its  own.  Listen  to 
the  relentless  thunder  of  the  surf.  It  is  the 
tide  serving  notice  that  it  intends  to  reclaim 
the  land,  either  in  one  flash-flood  swoop  or 
by  snatching  the  beachfront  right  out  from 
under  our  suntanned  noses,  bit  by  bit,  like 
an  invisible  pickpocket: 

A  lady  who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
years  without  seeing  the  ocean,  stood  for 
the  first  time  at  Its  edge  a  few  months  ago. 
at  the  strand  at  Beach  Haven.  "And  what  Is 
there,"  she  Inquired,  with  manifest  uneasi- 
ness, "to  prevent  the  sea  from  rising  over 
this  flat  beach  and  carrying  us  with  all 
these  homes,  away?"  The  friend  who  stood 
at  her  side  .  .  .  reminded  her  of  the  Al- 
mighty's challenge  expressed  in  the  Book  of 
Job:  "Who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  when 
it  brake  forth,  and  said.  Hitherto  shall  thou 
come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed?"  " 

Tuckerton's  T.T.  Price  related  that  story 
in  his  Historical  and  Biographical  Atlas  of 
the  New  Jersey  Coast,  published  in  1878. 
Those  were  the  prehistoric  days  of  civil  en- 
gineering, when  trust  in  the  Almighty  was 
the  sole  method  of  shore  protection.  And  He 
took  a  decidedly  laissez-faire  attitude 
toward  erosion.  As  in  the  beginning,  the  sea 
was  free  to  sculpt  the  terrain.  Its  tools 
were— and  are— two  littoral  drifts  that 
nibble  at  the  perimeter  of  New  Jersey.  One 
flows  north,  the  other  south;  dividing 
roughly  at  Bay  Head. 

In  1878.  T.  T.  Price  took  note  that  Sandy 
Hook  'has  extended  northward  a  mile  since 
the  Revolutionary  War. "  Some  twenty  years 
later,  residents  of  Sea  Bright  were  carting 
their  cottages  to  lots  across  the  Shrewsbury 
River  in  Rumson  because  salt  water  was  lap- 
ping at  their  doors.  Tucker's  Island,  a  five- 
mile-long  oasis  sandwiched  between  the 
mainland  and  Long  Beach  Island,  won  a  rep- 
utation as  the  state's  first  seaside  resort  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century— but  had  been 
whittled  into  nothingness  by  the  mid-1950s. 

Human  beings,  however,  are  hypnotically 
drawn  to  the  ocean.  Today  there  are 
$400,000  condominiums  perched  on  Ocean 
Avenue  in  Sea  Bright.  "I've  often  said  that 
there's  a  race  to  see  who  can  live  In  the 
ocean,"  chuckles  Dery  Bennett,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Littoral  Society. 

Bennett  Is  among  the  ranks  of  environ- 
mentalists who  think  that  It  would  have 
been  wiser— and  safer— to  stick  with  the  Al- 
mlght  Method  of  beach  maintenance.  That 
was  not  to  be.  In  the  thirties,  the  Army 


Corps  of  Engineers  started  using  the  New 
Jersey  Shore  as  a  large-scale  erosion  labora- 
tory. The  picket  fence  arrangement  of 
•"groins"  (those  fingerlike  projections  in  the 
Atlantic  that  serve  the  same  purpose  that 
jetties  do  in  bays)  constructed  by  the  Corps 
proved  initially  effective,  primarily  because 
the  Shore  was  relatively  unpopulated.  As 
development  picked  up.  cracks  appeared  in 
the  Corps'  theoretical  thinking. 

"The  groin  Interferes  with  the  along- 
shore transport  supposedly  by  50  percent,  so 
downdrlft  gets  less  sediment,"  explains 
Norman  Psuty,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Coastal  and  Environmental  Studies  at  Rut- 
gers University.  "Also,  the  way  the  groins 
are  constructed  directs  some  of  the  sedi- 
ment offshore.  The  net  effect  Is  a  total  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  sediment  that's 
left  In  the  system."  What  Psuty  Is  describ- 
ing Is  basically  a  balance  of  sediment  deficit: 
A  groin  on  beach  X  preserves  that  area,  but, 
in  turn,  deprives  Beach  Y  of  replenishment 
and  squanders  about  5  percent  of  the  sand 
supply. 

If  groins  had  never  been  built,  Atlantic 
City  would  not  be  the  vacation  capital  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Shore  would  look  es- 
sentially as  It  does  now.  The  differences  are 
that  the  barrier  Islands  would  probably  be  a 
little  closer  to  the  mainland  and  the  Inlets 
In  South  Jersey  would  have  crept  slightly 
toward  Cape  May.  As  it  is,  the  groins  have 
fostered  a  false  sense  of  security,  buoyed  by 
a  25-year  meteorological  lucky  streak  during 
which  the  state  has  been  untouched  by  a 
major  hurricane.  That  combination  helped 
spur  development.  Also,  the  Cosistal  Area 
Facilities  Review  Act  (CAFRA)  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1973  was  designed  to 
check  growth  but  may  have  had  the  oppo- 
site effect.  CAFRA  gives  the  DEP's  Division 
of  Coastal  Resources  final  control  over 
building  permits  in  a  1.376-square-mile  area. 
To  soothe  critics,  an  exemption  was  granted 
for  housing  developments  of  fewer  than  25 
units  and  for  conunerclal  projects  that  con- 
tained less  than  300  parking  spaces.  That's  a 
loophole  big  enough  to  squeeze  several 
thousand  homes  and  office  buildings 
through. 

"You  could  make  an  argument  that 
CAFRA  actually  made  the  problem  worse," 
says  State  Senator  Prank  Pallone  (D-Long 
Branch),  "because  Instead  of  having  a  few 
large  projects,  you  end  up  having  all  these 
little  ones." 

On  the  one  hand,  the  state  was  spared  the 
high-rise  beachfront  headaches  of  Florida. 
On  the  other  hand.  New  Jersey  boasts  the 
most  continuously  developed  coastline  in 
the  country;  in  essence,  a  man-made  San 
Andreas  Fault.  Long  Beach  Island  is  one  of 
the  most  vulnerable  places  to  live  In  Amer- 
ica, the  San  Francisco  of  the  Jersey  Shore. 
It  is  built  to  the  hilt  (60  percent  of  the 
houses  have  been  erected  since  the  devastat- 
ing five-day  hurricane  of  1962),  and  there  Is 
only  one  bridge  for  evacuation  in  an  emer- 
gency. "We  probably  have  overdeveloped  in 
a  lot  of  places  that  are  going  to  be  prone  to 
major  changes,"  warns  I»suty.  "And  we 
probably  will  suffer  tremendous  economic 
loss  when  the  next  storm  comes  through.  I 
hope  we  don't  suffer  great  loss  of  life." 

One  gets  the  feeling  that  gale-force  winds 
and  karate-choppy  waves  are  loitering  off 
the  coast  of  Cape  Hatteras.  like  punks  on  a 
street  comer— waiting,  waiting,  waiting  to 
pounce  on  Ocean  City  of  Ship  Bottom. 
Psuty  figures  that  a  Granddaddy  Hurricane 
Is  about  fourteen  years  overdue.  In  addition 
to  inflicting  massive  property  damage,  he 
expects  it  to  swallow  about  200  feet  of  beach 
and  to  wipe  out  acres  of  precious  wetlands. 


Forestalling  such  a  disaster  may  be  a 
losing  battle,  but  that's,  not  to  say  It's  a 
cheap  one.  The  state  and  local  governments 
have  poured  $51.8  million  into  erosion  pre- 
vention in  the  past  ten  years.  Last  summer, 
$2.4  million  was  spent  pumping  500  feet 
worth  of  sand  onto  Avalon's  shrinking 
beach.  Some  people  question  whether  good 
taxpayer  dollars  should  be  used  to  enhance 
a  Philadelphia  urologist's  oceanfront  view, 
but  the  town's  24  beach  blocks  represent 
about  a  third  of  Its  tax  base.  Similar  equa- 
tions apply  up  and  down  the  coast:  Too 
much  money  has  been  invested  to  let  nature 
take  its  course.  Consequently,  this  year  the 
DEP  begins  an  estimated  $10-million  repair 
job  on  the  retaining  wall  In  Sea  Bright,  the 
state's  share  of  a  $70-  to  $100-million  federal 
effort  to  keep  Sea  Bright  from  becoming 
the  next  Atlantis.  The  DEP  will  also  spend 
$5  million  on  groin  repairs  In  Bradley  Beach 
and  Ocean  City.  $4.3  million  on  beach  fill  In 
Stone  Harbor  and  Keansburg,  $900,000  on 
bulkhead  reinforcement  In  Forked  River, 
and  $2  million  for  ongoing  jetty  work  at 
Bamegat  Inlet. 

The  erosion  money  pit  keeps  growing 
deeper  and  wider.  The  overabundance  of 
groins  (currently  312.  plus  twelve  miles  of 
protective  seawall)  Increases  sand  loss  ex- 
ponentially, says  Psuty.  Furthermore,  sea 
level  is  rising  an  inch  every  ten  years— and 
accelerating— as  the  earth  slowly  warms. 
What's  to  be  done?  Six  years  ago  the  DEP 
tried  to  restore  some  semblance  of  balance 
by  supporting  legislation  that  would  have 
banned  the  rebuilding  of  property  destroyed 
by  ocean  storms.  The  measure  languished  in 
committee  and  was  finally  declared  missing 
In  inaction.  Psuty  wants  to  encourage  post- 
disaster  relocation  with  government 
buyouts  or  by  extending  transfer  develop- 
ment rights  to  property  owners.  A  costlier 
option  Is  to  reduce  the  destructive  force  of 
incoming  waves  with  bubble  curtains  (a 
cusion  of  air  is  forced  through  a  submerged 
pipeline)  or  offshore  barriers.  Unfortunate- 
ly, waves  would  lose  so  much  energy  that 
they'd  be  flat  as  pancakes.  "So  you're  in  a 
bathtub  instead  of  being  at  the  seashore." 
sighs  Psuty. 

That  leaves  the  status  quo:  groin  repair, 
seawall  reinforcement,  and  sand  fill.  Pallone 
and  Asemblyman  Anthony  Villane  (R-Deal 
Park)  have  been  trying  to  devise  a  perma- 
nent Shore  protection  funding  mechanism 
for  two  years.  Pallone  and  Senate  President 
John  Russo  (D-Toms  River)  want  to  levy  a  1 
percent  hotel-motel  tax.  Villane  and  Gover- 
nor Tom  Kean  prefer  increasing  the  realty 
tax.  Regardless,  patching  and  filling  won't 
stem  the  tide.  Only  the  Almighty  can  do 
that.  Orrin  Pllkey  Jr..  a  Duke  University  ge- 
ologist, said  as  much  last  August  when  he 
predicted  that  Avalon  will  be  begging  for 
another  sand  fix  in  two  or  three  years:  "We 
either  make  an  orderly  retreat  now  or  we 
make  a  disorderly  retreat  later.  Nature 
always  bats  last  at  the  shoreline." 

The  governor  is  cruising  the  beach, 
dressed  in  cool  pastels.  He  pauses  to  reflect. 
""Everywhere  I  go  people  ask  me  what  a  New 
Jersey  vacation  Is  like.  Well,  It's  long  white 
beaches  .  .  .  surf  fishing  ...  all  sort  of  en- 
tertainment .  .  .  amusements  in  the  sun." 
Tom  Kean  genially  strides  by  a  sand  castle. 
"It's  so  many  things,  we  think  of  it  as  a  va- 
cation in  America  the  Beautiful  .  .  .  only 
smaller." 

Now.  the  governor  can't  go  into  details  in 
a  30-second  TV  commercial,  but  just  as 
America  the  Beautiful  has  changed  dramati- 
cally over  time,  so  too  has  a  New  Jersey  va- 
cation. The  Jersey  Shore  isn't  what  it  was 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  cheer- 
Monmouth  Park  racetrack 
Brady  was  showing  off  for 
by   scooting   around   Long 
newfangled    "horseless  car- 
Shore  isn't  even  what  it 
Presley  was  blaring  out  of 
in  Margate. 
a  lot  of  greasers  and  surfers 
„  of  Rock  n'  Roll  also  dug 
decided  to  stick  around  per- 
the  1960  and  1985  popu- 
Shore    counties:    Atlantic 
to  205.100  (up  27.5  percent): 
334.400  to  530.900  (up 
:;ape  May  County,  48.555  to 
percent):  and  Ocean  County. 
_  (up  251.1  percent).  Not  all 
horde  settled  on  the  coastal 
are  far  fewer  boarded  up 
September  than  were  in  evi- 
ago.  Not  that  the  influx  stif- 
.  trade.  Statistics  compiled 
Division  of  Travel  and  Tour- 
5.6  million  people  visited  the 
May   and   September  and 
left  $7.7  billion  behind, 
mother— less  sunny— statistic 
survey:  33  percent  of  the  re- 
that  they  would  be  less  likely 
.    Shore  this  summer.  In  some 
( liscouraging  news  considering 
Every  indicator  that  I  have 
was  off  the  past  two  sum- 
for  amusements. "  says  Mi- 
executive  director  of  the 
_jement  Association. 
Statistic  is  not  necessarily  a 
rreversible  gloom-and-doom. 
indicator  of  the  fickle  vaca- 
he  traveling  public  is  more 
sophisticated,  and  more  de- 
»ver  before.  Thirty  years  ago, 
had  a  tight  grip  on  loyal 
Today,  a  trip  to  Florida. 
Europe  doesn't  lighten  the 
.  than  two  weeks  in  Cape 
.,j,  Jersey  Shore  daytrippers 
average  of  $210  lighter.  Vlsi- 
at  least  one  night  dropped 
1780. 
he  quintessential  Shore  vaca- 
fired  up  the  Chevy  wagon, 
the  two  kids,  and  the 
a  low-slung  bungalow,  and 
back  and  forth  to  work  at 
for  a  month  or  so— are  dwin- 
few.  One  South  Jersey 
.  observes  that  twenty  years 
of  the  summer  business  was 
season  rentals.  That  percent- 
Jed  to  about  20  percent  of  the 
iiajority  of  the  rentals  being 
or  three  weeks.  The  shift  is 
the  realities  of  modem  living, 
odds  are  either  that  Mom  and 
full-time  jobs— or  that  Mom 
long  before  death  did  them 
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is  that,  like  so  much  of  the 
the  Shore  has  gone  up- 
hard  to  find  a  rental  unit 
to  even  call  a  "bungalow." 
all  but  disappeared  from  the 
Other  words  have  come 
A    major    difference    is    the 
says  Mlmi  Kaufenberg,  a 
County     real     estate     agent, 
ago  you  couldn't  give  them 
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envision  the  vacation  populace 

arranged  according  to  income. 


the  base  keeps  climbing  ever  higher. 
"Twenty  years  ago.  your  schoolteachers, 
your  factory  workers,  your  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  Indian  chiefs  all  could  afford  Avalon, " 
explains  William  K.  Soens,  who  owns  a  local 
real  estate  agency.  •Thirty-thousand-dollar 
cottages  rented  for  $3,000  a  season.  It  really 
was  an  idyllic  time  we'll  never  see  again. 
.  .  .  Today's  scenario,  you're  dealing  with 
megabucks.  That  $30,000  house  is  now 
worth  $300,000.  You've  gotta  be  making 
$150,000  to  $500,000  a  year." 

Traditionally,  the  Division  of  Travel  and 
Tourism  has  promoted  the  Shore  as  a  con- 
venient destination  that  offers  something 
for  everyone,  both  cold  beer  cravers  and  the 
dry  martini  set.  That  remains  true,  but  the 
cold  beer  contingent  is  pinching  pennies  to 
afford  its  place  in  the  sun.  They  are  renting 
for  shorter  periods  or  farther  inland  where 
only  deep  breathers  can  smell  the  salty  air. 
They  are  bedding  down  at  campgrounds  or 
migrating  to  less  trendy  enclaves  such  as 
Seaside  Heighu.  Asbury  Park,  and  Wild- 
wood  Crest.  But  can  even  the  honky-tonk 
towns  escape  Hamptonization? 

"My  greatest  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
boardwalk  areas  is  that  the  real  estate  is  so 
valuable  that  ultimately  it  may  become  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  to  operate  board- 
walks," says  Michael  Redpath,  "and  that 
would  be  a  crime  ...  So  many  marinas 
have  been  purchased  in  the  last  few  years 
and  turned  into  condominiums  l>ecause  of 
the  value  of  the  property.  I'm  not  saying 
that's  an  impending  danger,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  factors  that's  affecting  the 
experience  at  the  Shore." 

The  state's  Department  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vocate says  flat  out  that  impending  danger 
is  afoot.  Therefore,  it  is  taking  four  towns 
(Sea  Girt.  Spring  Lake.  Avon,  and  Belmar) 
to  court  over  the  issue  of  excessive  beach 
fees.  The  Bay  Head  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, which  controls  most  of  the  sand  in 
that  community,  is  accused  of  the  same 
price-gouging,  plus  conspiring  to  make  only 
a  piddling  number  of  badges  available  to 
nonresidents.  "Our  concern  is  that  it  [the 
Shore]  is  becoming  increasingly  more  re- 
strictive and  limited  to  a  haven  for  the 
wealthy."  says  Richard  Shapiro,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Public  Interest  Advocacy. 
"We  think  that  the  Public  Trust  Doctrine 
requires  that  the  beaches  be  accessible  to 
everyone." 

The  Public  Trust  Doctrine,  which  has 
roots  in  English  law,  holds  that  the  state 
owns  all  beaches  up  to  the  high-water 
mark— thereby  insuring  that  even  paupers 
can  carry  on  licit  love  affairs  with  the  sea. 
The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  first  de- 
clared the  primacy  of  the  I»ublic  Trust  Doc- 
trine in  1972.  By  law,  municipalities  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  a  profit  on  beach 
badges.  However,  they  are  free  to  charge 
"reasonable  fees "  that  cover  beach  mainte- 
nance and  operating  expenses.  The  sticky 
point  has  been  the  vagueness  of  the  applica- 
ble stautes.  What  constitutes  a  "reasonable" 
fee?  Do  indirect  costs  such  as  street-lighting 
equipment  and  insurance  premiums— which 
can  make  handy  excuses  for  jacking  up 
fees— qualify  as  beach  expenses? 

In  preparing  its  case,  the  Department  of 
the  Public  Advocate  examined  l)each  fees  in 
23  states.  They  found  New  Jersey's  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  country.  Nine  states  had  free 
beaches.  The  rest  charged  an  average  of  $2 
to  $3  a  car.  By  contrast,  in  1985  a  weekend 
beach  pass  in  New  Jersey  averaged  $4.70  per 
person.  (State  law  forbids  charging  children 
under  tweleve.)  "Best  buys"  included  the  $3 
daily  rate  in  Seaside  and  a  $7  season  rate  in 


Ocean  City.  What  caught  the  Public  Advo- 
cate's eye  was  that  the  price  of  a  weekend 
badge  rose  to  $7  in  Sea  Girt,  to  $8  in 
Belmar,  Bay  Head,  and  Spring  Lake,  and  to 
$8.50  in  Avon.  The  Department  roughly  cal- 
culated that  those  towns  made  illegal  prof- 
ite  ranging  from  $200,000  to  $1.6  million. 

The  matter  may  go  to  court  this  spring, 
although— with  appeals  virtually  guaran- 
teed—a resolution  does  not  seem  imminent. 
Simultaneously,  though,  the  Public  Advo- 
cate is  pressing  for  judicial  clarification  of 
"reasonable"  beach  fees  and  expenses  and  is 
asking  the  legislature  to  consider  subsidiz- 
ing beach  fees.  In  another  move  that  could 
attract  more  attention  than  mandatory  top- 
less sunbathing,  a  department  position 
paper  requests  that  the  state  "study  the 
feasiblity"  of  purchasing  all  municipal 
beaches  in  order  to  end  the  current  "balkan- 
iased"  system. 

Of  course,  the  five  towns  targeted  for 
legal  action  deny  the  allegations  of  profit- 
eering and  restricting  access.  "They're 
saying  that  it's  not  happening  to  the  extent 
that  we  say  it's  happening, "  remarks  Sha- 
piro. "Also,  they  say  it's  changing  times." 

There  is  no  question  that  social  and  cul- 
tural tides  can  be  as  formidable  as  littoral 
drifts.  Permanence  cannot  exist  anywhere 
that  is  within  driving  distance  of  20  million 
people.  "It's  life,"  sighs  William  Soens. 
"There  are  people  that  have  been  here  since 
I  came  20,  25  years  ago.  Some  people  have 
left,  saying  Avalon's  not  the  same."  And  it's 
not  the  same.  You've  got  street  signs. 
You've  got  businesses.  You've  got  five  times 
the  number  of  people.  You've  got  Wawas. 
You  got  restaurants  that  upgraded.  It's  not 
the  same  little  community  where  the  sand 
blew  down  the  street  and  there  wasn't  a  lot 
of  growth.  If  you  want  that  type  of  atmos- 
phere, you're  gonna  have  to  go  somewhere 
else.  And  I  don't  know  where  else  you  go." 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean- 
roll! "  That  is  one  of  Lord  Byron's  more 
memorable  lines.  The  rogue  poet  never  took 
a  summer  sublet  in  Belmar,  but  he  certainly 
knew  how  to  root  for  the  home  planet.  Oh, 
if  only  Byron  were  with  us  now,  hobbling 
across  the  dunes  at  Sandy  Hook,  resplend- 
ent in  his  NEW  jersey  and  you:  perfect  to- 
gether ruffled  sweatshirt,  curls  whipping 
madly  in  the  wind,  megaphone  pressed  to 
his  impassioned  lips.  "Roll  on,  thou  deep 
and  dark  blue  ocean— roll!" 

A  little  Byronian  cheerleading  wouldn't  be 
inappropriate  at  this  juncture.  Believe  it  or 
not,  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  opin- 
ion that  New  Jersey  can  pull  off  an  upset 
and  save  its  beleaguered  Shore.  Assembly- 
man Villane  concedes  that  "the  Shore  is  in 
for  a  couple  of  bad  years"  but  adds  that  it 
may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise:  "To  be  honest, 
this  last  summer's  been  a  boom  to  me  and 
the  Jersey  Shore,  because  finally  we  got 
everybody's  attention." 

Last  fall.  Villane's  staff  did  some  preelec- 
tion sampling  and  discovered  that  ocean  pol- 
lution was  the  most  popular  topic  with 
voters  in  Sussex  County.  North  Jersey  poli- 
ticians ran  on  promises  to  save  the  Shore. 
And  interest  didn't  wane  with  winter's  chill. 
A  mood  of  cautious  optimism  is  evident 
among  environmentalists  as  summer  ap- 
proaches. "I  think  that  it  has  touched  a 
whole  state  basically  by  now,"  says  Karen 
Kiss,  executive  director  of  the  Lavallette- 
based  group  Alliance  for  a  Living  Ocean. 
"And  we  have  the  opportunity  to  mobilize 
people  who  have  never  been  there  before." 
Among  the  prominent  citizens  to  have 
been  mobilized  is  Governor  Kean,  whom  en- 
virorunentalists   have   reprimanded   in   the 


past  for  being  about  as  visible  as  a  hermit 
crab  on  Shore-related  issues.  The  governor 
is  receiving  generally  enthusiastic  backing 
for  his  fourteen-point  plan  to  restore  the 
ocean  and  beaches.  The  five-year,  $211-mil- 
lion  package  addresses  litter  control,  marine 
police  operations,  sewage  treatment,  and 
hospital  waste  disposal  procedures.  Kean  al- 
located $52  million  for  phase  one  of  the  pro- 
gram in  his  1988  budget.  It's  a  promising 
start. 

The  Coastal  Commission  Kean  first  spoke 
of  more  than  a  year  ago  has  encountered 
more  flak.  Environmental  groups  worry  that 
it  lacks  teeth;  the  New  Jersey  Builders  Asso- 
ciation is  moaning  about  the  extra  layer  of 
bureaucracy.  The  Commission  is  to  have  fif- 
teen members,  including  representatives 
from  the  four  Shore  counties,  plus  one  des- 
ignee each  for  the  fishing  industry,  tourism 
industry,  private  developers,  environmental 
organizations,  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
legislation  is  being  sponsored  by  the  famil- 
iar tag  team  of  Villane  and  Pallone. 

Two  things  won  Pallone's  support.  First, 
the  Commission  will  be  empowered  to  devel- 
op a  regional  master  plan  for  the  Shore. 
Second,  the  bill  lowers  the  CAFRA  thresh- 
old from  25  housing  units  to  3  for  construc- 
tion within  1,000  feet  of  the  ocean  or  on  the 
first  parallel  road— and  to  one  unit  for 
oceanfront  sites.  A  similar  formula  closes 
the  CAFRA  loophole  for  commercial  prop- 
erty. Environmentalists  like  to  point  out. 
though,  that  the  problem  hasn't  been  a  lack 
of  stringent  laws  on  the  l>ooks.  It's  been  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  about  enforcing  them. 
"I'd  hate  to  see  another  law  get  passed  and 
get  a  false  sense  of  security, "  says  Clean 
Ocean  Action's  Cindy  Zipf. 

Well,  get  out  your  false-sense-of-security 
blanket.  Cindy.  More  than  100  bills  are  in 
the  hopper.  "There'll  be  so  many  things 
happening  between  now  and  May.  the 
public  is  gonna  be  amazed, "  Villane  crowed 
shortly  after  Christmas.  There  are  bills  to 
keep  a  surveillance  blimp  hovering  over  the 
coast  all  summer,  to  establish  a  tactical 
force  of  marine  pollution  police  (Afanos- 
Quan  Vice"!),  to  banish  dredge  spoils  to  a 
specially  built  artificial  containment  island, 
to  put  a  cork  in  Ciba-Geigy's  pipeline,  and 
to  tighten  the  DEP's  Discharge  Elimination 
Permit  System,  as  well  as  a  compromise  to 
sweeten  the  Shore  protection  money  pot  by 
broadening  it  into  a  Natural  Resource  Trust 
Fund.  Senators  Bill  Bradley  and  Frank  Lau- 
tenberg,  and  Congressman  William  Hughes 
(D-Ocean  City)  are  pushing  bills  in  Wash- 
ington to  force  the  EPA  to  abide  by  a  1991 
ocean  dumping  moratorium— an  action  New 
York  Senators  Moynihan  and  D'Amato  are 
already  trying  to  sabotage. 

On  the  bureaucratic  side.  EPA  Region  II 
has  notified  barge  owners  that  they  must 
have  cargo-monltorlng  "beepers"  installed 
by  May  31,  and  the  sUte  Department  of 
Health— reacting  to  complaints  from  Shore 
activists— will  survey  18,000  beachgoers  this 
summer  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  health  risks  associated  with 
swimming  in  the  ocean. 

Blimps  and  beepers  are  nice,  but  Zipf  is 
justified  in  fretting  about  glitz  deflecting  at- 
tention from  difficult— even  painful- 
choices  that  need  to  be  made.  The  Summer 
of  "87  may  have  been  a  warning  shot  that 
crunch  time  has  arrived.  Since  Earth  Day  in 
1970,  environmental  awareness  has  in- 
creased a  thousandfold,  but,  like  the  nation- 
al debt,  the  Shore's  knotty  problems  can't 
be  talked  away.  The  prescription  calls  for 
bitter  medicine,  and  the  state  gagged  on  its 
first  swallow.  In  January,  the  Source  Reduc- 


tion and  Recycling  Task  Force  wrapped  up 
three  years  of  deliberation  by  recommend- 
ing ways  to  encourage  industry  to  voluntari- 
ly reduce  garbage  and  step  up  recycling. 
The  Task  Force  could  have  suggested  slap- 
ping surcharges  on  piggish  companies  and 
setting  firm  waste  reduction  goals.  The  Task 
Force  did  back  a  long-range  Technical  As- 
sistance Program  to  wean  industry  off 
sloppy  habits,  but  It  needs  funds  to  Imple- 
ment the  Idea, 

New  Jersey's  resolve  Is  going  to  be  tested 
across  the  board.  Villane  has  a  mandatory 
plastic  recycling  bill  in  the  Assembly.  New 
Jersey  recycles  1  percent  of  its  pesky  plastic, 
the  tumbleweed  of  the  high  seas.  New  York 
state  recaptures  67  percent.  Vermont  nearly 
90  percent.  Will  the  plastics  bill  l>ecome  re- 
ality? And  can  the  legislature  find  a  way  to 
deflate  beach  fees?  Meanwhile,  environmen- 
talists are  anxious  for  business— particularly 
the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  heavies— 
to  pitch  In  en  masse.  Merck  &  Company 
stopped  generating  2.6  million  pounds  of 
deadly  methylene  chloride  annually  by 
adding  a  solvent  recovery  system  to  its 
Rahway  facility.  Pioneer  Metal  Finishing 
Inc.  in  Franklinville  spent  $400,000  figuring 
out  how  to  refine  waste  by  recycling  It 
through  the  plant's  boiler.  Pioneer  had  been 
discharging  toxic  copper  and  chrome  sludge 
into  a  nearby  marsh  for  26  years.  No  more. 
That  kind  of  commitment  must  become  a 
contagion.  Then  there  is  the  sacred  cow  of 
"home  rule."  Are  local  planning  boards  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  to  the  regional  wisdom  of 
a  Coastal  Commission? 

"The  problem  with  talking  about  some  of 
that  Is  you  get  to  sound  like  a  social  engi- 
neer." notes  Dery  Bennett  of  the  American 
Littoral  Society.  "The  way  I  rationalize  It  is, 
if  people  want  to  live  the  way  they  are— as  a 
throwaway  society— fair  enough,  but  they've 
got  to  pay  the  price. "  Will  they?  In  a  Star- 
Ledger/Eagleton  poll  taken  in  September, 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  respondents 
statewide  said  they  were  willing  to  pay 
higher  taxes  to  combat  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. That's  comforting  to  know— but  it 
doesn't  cost  anything  to  say  "yes"  to  a  poll- 
ster. 

Until  the  public  announces  its  intentions 
with  a  collective  shout,  the  plight  of  the 
Jersey  Shore  will  be  articulated  by  singular 
voices,  like  Manny  Dosil's.  Dosil,  52,  has  an 
emotionally  enlarged  heart;  he's  the  sort  of 
man  who  occasionally  gropes  for  words,  but 
never  fumbles  when  reaching  for  his  check- 
book to  help  a  local  charity.  Other  than  the 
battle  of  the  perfumed  fish,  he  had  no 
frontline  experience  as  an  activist  until  he 
met  Cindy  Zipf  at  the  Asbury  Park  boat 
show  In  1984.  Dosll  was  so  environmentally 
naive  that  when  he  first  heard  about  the 
state's  ocean  quality  criterion,  he  thought 
"fecal  conform  "  was  something  you  ate. 

"Up  until  I  was  49, 1  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on. "  winces  Dosil,  who  now  knows  ev- 
erything that's  going  on.  He  is  sitting  in  a 
room  inside  his  sports  shop  that  is  used  by 
scuba-dlvlng  classes.  A  waist-high  glass  case 
occupies  one  wall.  It  contains  bounty  col- 
lected by  Dosil's  Sea  "Romers":  shells,  a 
crusty  block  and  tackle,  vintage  wine  bot- 
tles, an  oil  lamp  taken  from  a  Spanish  gal- 
leon that  sank  off  Atlantic  Highlands  250 
years  ago— reminders  of  the  harmless  flot- 
sam that  Uttered  the  Atlantic  before  the  ar- 
rival of  plastics  and  titanium  dioxide. 

"I  like  to  think  that  the  summer  of  '87 
was,  I  guess,  the  ebb  tide, "  says  Manny 
E>osil,  digging  for  the  proper  word  to  de- 
scribe his  salvaged  hopes  for  the  deep  and 
dark  blue  ocean.  "And  now  It's  gorma  start 
going  the  other  way."* 


AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCLATION  CONGRESSIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
the  35th  anniversary  of  their  Congres- 
sional Fellowship  program.  The  pro- 
gram has  grown  from  six  Fellows  in 
1953  to  48  Fellows  in  1988.  More  than 
1,300  professionals  have  been  selected 
for  this  competitive  program  and  have 
served  in  congressional  offices  as  legis- 
lative aides,  senior  research  assistants, 
special  project  managers,  and  press 
aides.  They  have  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  legislative  policy  proc- 
ess of  our  Nation. 

Annually  40  to  50  individuals  from  a 
variety  of  professional  backgrounds 
participate  in  the  fellowship  program. 
These  include  political  scientists,  jour- 
nalists, health  care  faculty,  foreign 
service  officers,  social  scientists,  and  a 
variety  of  Federal  agency  employees. 
In  addition,  many  Fellows  come  to  the 
program  and  to  Washington  DC  from 
foreign  nations.  These  countries  have 
included  Prance,  India,  West  Germa- 
ny, Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  In- 
donesia. 

The  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation and  their  Fellows  has  been 
mutually  beneficial.  Members  of  Con- 
gress receive  the  benefit  of  having 
uniquely  qualified  professionals  serve 
on  their  staff  and  add  fresh  insight  to 
Capital  Hill  from  their  varied  back- 
grounds. The  Fellows  gain  the  benefit 
of  learning  first  hand  about  how  Con- 
gress and  the  American  governmental 
system  works.  They  can  then  utilize 
their  experience  gained  in  Washington 
when  they  return  to  their  home  States 
and  communities. 

Since  my  election  to  Congress  in 
1976,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
had  outstanding  participants  from  all 
the  major  fellowship  programs  as  staff 
assistants,  six  from  APSA— Myron 
Genel,  Katherine  Dee  Robinson,  Jeff- 
ery  Katz,  Joe  Wilson,  Dan  Clouser. 
and  Virginia  Trotter  Betts.  They 
brought  to  my  office  the  career  exper- 
tise of  Federal  service  officers,  jour- 
nalists, physicians,  philosophers,  at- 
torneys, and  nurses,  and  joined  fellows 
from  other  programs  in  making  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  my  work  in 
the  House  and  Senate  over  the  past  12 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  having  an  APSA  Con- 
gressional Fellow  in  their  offices  in 
the  future.  Again  I  congratulate  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
on  this  important  anniversary  and 
wish  to  express  to  them  my  apprecia- 
tion for  providing  this  program  of  ex- 
cellence and  merit.» 
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3CTUAL  PROPERTY 
RIGHTS 


Mr.  President,  the 
provides  vital  negotiating  au- 
negotiators  in  a  broad 
cittical   areas.   One  of  the 
objectives  for  the  GATT 
niiltUateral  trade  negotia- 
underway  in  Geneva 
in  this  bill  is  the  ne- 
a  new  GATT  code  on  in- 
prbperty  rights.  Such  a  code 
long  way  in  stopping  the 
due  to  foreign  coun- 
piracy.  The  Intemation- 
Co^unission  recently  estimat- 
wide  losses  to  U.S.  indus- 
from  the  inadequate  for- 
of  intellectual  proper- 
well  over  $40  billion. 

have  been  pushing 
trading  partners  to  nego- 
a    comprehensive    GATT 
the  governments  of  our 
partners— Japan,    the 
around,    they    are 
slowly, 
{private  sector  long  ago  rec- 
intellectual     property 
foundation  of  U.S.  com- 
The  protection  of  intel- 
is  so  important  to  the 
sector  that  for  the  last  2 
ihtellectual  Property  Com- 
13  U.S.  companies- 
working  with  representatives 
and  European  private 
report  on  the  type  of  code 
thiee  private  sectors  want  to 
in  the  GATT.  I  have 
this  2-year  effort  very 
in   its  last  stages   and 
c(^pleted  by  mid-May. 

that  the  IPC  and  the 
pjivate  sector  are  very  close 
I   am,    however,   con- 
the    Japanese    private 
to  be  dragging  its  feet 
to  the  report.  I  believe 
outcome  of  this  private  sector 
an  important  litmus  test 
\^illingness  of  the  Japanese 
to  assume  the  responsi- 
irJtemational  economic  lead- 
nanner  that  Is  commensu- 
economic  position. 
European  private  sector 
Intellectual  Property  Commit- 
the  challenge  and  are 
the  mantle  of  leader- 
the    Japanese    private 
seize  the  opportunity  af- 
t,his  cooperative  effort  to 
dispel  our  concerns  about  its 
to  contribute  to  the  well- 
international  economy, 
sure  that  I  will  be  watch- 
private   sector   discussions 


aisume 
hope 


tie 


port  for  legislation  to  help  reverse  the 
trend  for  the  many  in  our  country 
who  have  been  unable  to  share  in  the 
American  dream  of  homeownership. 
The  legislation  introduced  today  by 
my  colleagues.  Senators  Sasser  and 
Heinz,  takes  an  important  step  in  initi- 
ating a  program  to  give  first-time 
homebuyers  some  much  needed  help. 

The  Nation's  homeownership  rate  is 
at  its  lowest  level  in  over  15  years.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Joint  Center  for 
Housing  Studies  of  Harvard  University 
finds  that  the  trend  in  the  decline  of 
homeownership  is  a  nationwide  phe- 
nomenon, affecting  areas  with  strong 
and  weak  economies  alike. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina, 
the  population  in  the  first-time  home- 
buyer  age  category— 25  to  34  years— is 
increasing  and  will  represent  more 
than  17  percent  of  the  population  by 
1990. 

Median  home  values  in  the  State 
have  taken  an  87.5  percent  jump— 
from  $36,000  in  1980  to  $67,500  in 
1987.  During  the  same  period,  median 
income  increased  only  58.4  percent, 
from  $16,791  to  $26,600. 

The  impact  of  this  imbalance  is  to 
shut  young  families  out  of  the  housing 
market.  With  these  households  unable 
to  purchase  a  first  home,  they  remain 
renters  and  bid  up  the  price  of  rental 
housing. 

This  bill  does  not  require  major  new 
outlays  of  funds  nor  authorization  to 
direct  assistance  to  first-time  home- 
buyers.  Instead,  it  simply  redirects  pri- 
orities for  FHA  mortgage  insurance  by 
requiring  FHA  to  insure  low  downpay- 
ment  mortgages,  by  broadening  the 
use  of  adjustable  rate  mortgages  and 
by  authorizing  demonstration  pro- 
grams. These  are  goals  the  FHA 
should  be  pursuing  in  line  with  market 
needs. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation,  which  will  help  a 
new  generation  share  in  the  American 
dream  of  owning  their  own  home.* 
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Mr.     President, 
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PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  2616  AND  S. 
999 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleagues  may  recall  that  prior  to 
the  last  recess,  final  passage  occurred 
on  several  important  veterans  bills. 
These  included  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  2616,  the  Veterans'  Ben- 
efits and  Services  Act  of  1988,  and  S. 
999,  the  Veterans'  Employment,  Train- 
ing, and  Counseling  Amendments  of 
1987. 

On  May  7,  1988,  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  summarized  the  provisions 
of  these  bills.  I  commend  Richard 
Cowan  for  this  most  comprehensive 
summary. 

I  ask  that  this  article  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  summary  follows: 


Major  Provisioks  or  Veterahs"  Health- 
care Biix 

(By  Richard  Cowan) 

Congress  has  sent  to  the  White  House  an 
omnibus  veterans'  health-care  measure  (HR 
2616)  that  could  cost  $160  million  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  1989,  according  to  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  (CBO).  The  CBO  says  that 
sum  will  grow  to  $186  million  by  1993. 
Reagan  administration  officials  have  de- 
scribed the  bill  as  too  costly  but  have  not 
said  whether  the  president  will  veto  It. 

The  conference  report  (H  Rept  100-578) 
on  the  bill,  which  wraps  several  health  and 
education  measures  Into  one  package,  was 
adopted  unanimously  (416-0)  by  the  House 
April  27  and  by  voice  vote  in  the  Senate  the 
following  day.  (Weekly  Report  p.  1176) 

As  cleared  by  Congress,  HR  2616  would: 

HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAMS 
OUTPATIENT  ENTITLEMENT 

Require  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  furnish  medical  services  on  an  outpa- 
tient basis  to  qualifying  veterans,  effective 
July  1,  1988.  Those  ellgibles  Include  veter- 
ans seeking  treatment  for  a  service-connect- 
ed disability;  veterans  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rating  of  50  percent  or 
more  seeking  treatment  for  a  medical  prob- 
lem not  related  to  service:  and  veterans  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  VA  treatment  or  in  pur- 
suit of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Require  outpatient  services  In  preparation 
for.  or  to  obviate  the  need  for,  hospital  ad- 
mission for  veterans  with  a  service-connect- 
ed disability  rating  of  at  least  30  percent 
and  for  veterans  whose  Income  does  not 
exceed  a  set  level.  That  level  Is  the  maxi- 
mum non-service-connected  pension  payable 
to  a  veteran  In  need  of  aid. 

Allow  the  VA  administrator  to  furnish 
ambulatory  or  outpatient  medical  care  to 
other  veterans  In  the  following  order  of  pri- 
ority: 1)  veterans  with  a  service-connected 
disability  rating  of  less  than  30  percent;  2) 
former  prisoners  of  war  and  veterans  with 
eligibility  based  on  exposure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances In  Vietnam  or  to  radiation  from  nu- 
clear devices;  3)  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
border  period  or  World  War  I  whose  annual 
Income  exceeds  the  maximum  annual  pen- 
sion: and  4)  other  veterans. 

Require  the  comptroller  general  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
demand  for  outpatient  care  and  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  denial  of  care. 

DOMICILIARY  CARE 

Allow  the  VA  administrator  to  furnish 
domiciliary  care  to  any  veteran  whose 
annual  Income  does  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum annual  pension  payable  to  a  veteran  In 
need  of  aid  or  to  any  veteran  who  the  ad- 
ministrator determines  has  no  adequate 
means  of  support.  A  domiciliary  Is  a  facility 
that  provides  minimal  medical  care,  far  less 
extensive  than  a  nursing  home. 

NON-VA  FACILITIES 

Authorize  contracts  for  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  In  non-VA  facilities  for  di- 
agnosis services  on  an  Inpatient  or  outpa- 
tient basis  to  determine  eligibility  for  a  ben- 
efit or  service  administered  by  the  VA. 

POW  DENTAL  CARE 

Reduce,  from  six  months  to  90  days,  the 
minimum  Internment  period  required  of 
former  prisoners  of  war  for  eligibility  for 
outpatient  dental  care. 

VIETNAM  VETERANS'  COONSELING  CENTERS 

Repeal  a  provision  of  PL  96-22  requiring 
that  Vietnam  veterans'  counseling  centers 


(so-called  "storefront  counseling  centers") 
be  converted  from  a  program  operated  pri- 
marily apart  from  VA  medical  facilities  to  a 
program  operated  primarily  within  those  fa- 
culties. 

Require  the  VA  administrator  to  submit  a 
national  plan  for  the  storefront  counseling 
centers.  No  action  could  be  taken  with 
regard  to  a  specific  center  for  at  least  120 
days  after  submission  of  the  national  plan. 

TRAVEL  ALLOWANCES 

Provide  compensation  of  travel  to  and 
from  VA  medical  facilities  for:  veterans  with 
a  VA  appointment  for  treatment  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability:  veterans  with  a 
service-connected  disability  rating  of  30  per- 
cent or  more;  veterans  whose  tinnual  income 
does  not  exceed  the  maximum  annual  pen- 
sion rate;  veterans  requiring  ambulance  or 
wheelchair-van  transportation  who  cannot 
afford  the  cost;  veterans  who  the  VA  admin- 
istrator determines  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  travel;  and  other  veterans  made  eligible 
by  VA  regulations.  Travel  allowances  would 
be  subject  to  a  $6  round-trip  deductible  for 
each  visit.  For  veterans  whose  medical  con- 
ditions warrant  frequent  visits,  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  deductible  would  be  $18. 

ADULT-DAY-HEALTH  CARE 

Extend  the  authority  to  provide  adult- 
day-health  care  In  veterans'  facilities  for 
three  years,  from  Sept.  30,  1988,  to  Sept.  30, 
1991.  Adult-day-health  care  Includes  feeding 
and  therapeutic  and  recreational  programs, 
much  like  those  at  senior  citizens  centers. 

MOBILE  CLINICS 

Permit  a  two-year  pilot  program  to  evalu- 
ate the  use  of  mobile  health-care  clinics  for 
veterans  living  at  least  100  miles  from  the 
nearest  VA  health  facility,  subject  to  specif- 
ic appropriations  for  this  purpose  of  $5 
mllion  for  each  of  fiscal  1989  and  1990. 

COMMUNITY  CARE 

Authorize  a  pilot  program  of  contract 
community-based  residential  care  for  home- 
less mentally  ill  veterans  In  halfway  houses, 
therapeutic  communities,  psychiatric  resi- 
dential-treatment centers  and  other  facili- 
ties. Authorize  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose of  $6  million  for  each  of  fiscal  1988  and 
1989. 

AIDS  CONFIDENTIALITY 

Provide  for  confidentiality  of  medical 
records  of  AIDS  victims  except  In  medical 
emergencies  or  upon  written  request  of  fed- 
eral, state  or  local  public-health  authorities 
charged  under  federal  or  state  law  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

Permit  physicians  or  professional  counsel- 
ors to  disclose  information  pertaining  to 
AIDS  to  a  spouse  or  sexual  partner  should 
the  physician  or  counselor  believe  the  pa- 
tient will  not  provide  the  information  to  the 
spouse  or  sexual  partner  and  providing  dis- 
closure is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  spouse  or  sexual  partner. 

Prohibit  discrimination  in  treatment  of 
veterans  because  of  AIDS  or  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse  or  dependency.  Provide  for  an  AIDS 
information  and  training  program  for  VA 
employees  and  benef  icaries. 

Prohibit  widespread  testing  programs  for 
AIDS  unless  funds  have  been  specifically 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Permit  vol- 
untary testing  for  AIDS. 

STATE  VETERANS'  FACILITIES 

Increase  daily  rates  for  VA  payments  to 
state-run  hospitals,  nusing  homes  and  doml- 
ciliary-care  facilities.  Increase  the  per  diem 
rate  for  domiciliary  care  from  $7.30  to  $8.70; 
increase  per  diem  hospital-care  rate  from 


$17.05  to  $20.35;  increase  the  per  diem  Hos- 
pital-care rate  from  $15.25  to  $20.35,  effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  1988. 

Authorize  the  VA  administrator  to  In- 
crease per  diem  payments  at  state-run  veter- 
ans' facilities  annually  by  a  rate  not  greater 
than  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  care  in  VA 
hospitals. 

HOMELESS  VETERANS 

Require  the  VA  to  convert  unused  space 
In  VA  facilities  to  domiciliary  beds  for 
homeless  veterans  in  areas  where  there  are 
significant  numbers  of  homeless  persons. 

Require  the  VA  administration  to  report 
annually  on  VA  activities  to  assist  homeless 
veterans  In  1988-90.  The  reports  are  due  not 
later  than  Dec.  15  of  each  year. 

PERSONNEL  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
VA  LIABILITY 

Clarify  the  statute  of  limitations  for  suits 
brought  by  the  United  States  to  recover 
costs  of  VA  health  care.  Expand  immunity 
from  personal  liability  for  VA  health-care 
providers.  Remove  a  statutory  limitation  on 
the  authority  of  the  VA  administrator  to 
settle  administrative  tort  claims  by  provid- 
ing authority  to  settle  claims  on  the  same 
basis  as  Is  currently  afforded  to  U.S.  attor- 
neys. 

VA  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Authorize  establishment  of  a  non-profit 
corporation  at  each  VA  medical  center  at 
which  significant  medical  research  Is  carried 
out  to  provide  a  funding  mechanism  for 
monies  received  other  than  VA  appropria- 
tions to  conduct  research  projects. 

NURSING-HOME  REVOLVING  FUND 

Establish  a  fund  with  monies  realized 
from  the  transfer  or  sale  of  VA-owned  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  construction,  alter- 
ation and  acquisition  of  nursing-home  facili- 
ties. 

NURSE  INCENTIVES 

Authorize  incentive  bonus  agreements 
with  registered  nurses  at  facilities  that  have 
nurse  shortages.  Provide  a  $2,000  bonus  per 
year  for  an  agreement  to  work  two  years: 
$3,000  per  year  for  three  years  and  $4,000 
per  year  for  four  years.  Establish  payback 
requirements  for  individuals  who  do  not  ful- 
fill agreements. 

Provide  premium  pay  for  Saturday  nurs- 
ing duty. 

Expand  eligibility  for  the  VA  Health  Pro- 
fessional Scholarship  program  to  Include 
those  who  provide  direct  patient  care  or 
services  incident  to  direct  patient  care. 

Authorize  tuition  reimbursement  to  full- 
time  employees  seeking  a  nursing  degree. 

GERONTOLOGY 

Require  the  administrator  to  report  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  committees  on  VA  activi- 
ties to  promote  training  of  health-care  pro- 
fessionals to  care  for  older  patients  and  per- 
form research  into  the  aging  process. 

VETERANS'  BENEFITS 
CHILD  CARE 

Authorize  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service 
to  operate  child-care  centers  on  a  fee  basis 
at  VA  medical  facilities  for  the  offspring  of 
VA  employees. 

HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Increase  the  allowance,  from  $35,500  to 
$38,000,  for  specially  adapted  housing  for 
disabled  veterans. 

Increase,  from  $6,000  to  $6,500,  the  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  allowance  for  service- 
connected  blindness  in  both  eyes  or  loss  of 
use  of  both  hands. 


AUTOMOBILE  ASSISTANCE 

Increase,  from  $5,000  to  $5,500,  the  auto- 
mobile-assistance allowance  for  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

BITRIAL  ALLOWANCE 

Increase,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  the  burial 
allowance  for  veterans  who  died  as  the 
result  of  a  service-connected  disability. 

POW  BENEFITS 

Provide,  for  former  prisoners  of  war,  a 
presumption  that  peripheral  neuropathy  is 
a  service-connected  problem,  except  where 
directly  related  to  infectious  causes.  Irrita- 
ble-bowel syndrome  or  peptic-ulcer  disease. 

LUPUS  ERYTHEMATOSUS 

Provide  a  presumption  of  service-connec- 
tion for  a  form  of  lupus  erythematosus  that 
affects  internal  organs.  If  It  becomes  mani- 
fest to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or  more  within 
one  year  of  discharge  from  military  service. 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

Permit  the  VA  to  increase  monthly  In- 
stallments payable  to  beneficiaries  receiving 
National  Service  Life  Insurance,  Veterans 
Special  Life  Insurance  or  Veterans  Re- 
opened Insurance  under  a  llfe-armuity-set- 
tlement  option. 

Prohibit  state  taxation  on  premiums  paid 
for  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance,  ef- 
fective on  premiums  paid  after  June  30, 
1988. 

MORTGAGE  PROTECTION 

Require  that  the  VA.  Instead  of  private  In- 
surance companies,  provide  mortgage-pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  receiving  specially  adapt- 
ed housing  assistance.  Insurance  may  not 
exceed  $40,000  or  the  amount  of  the  loan 
outstanding  on  the  housing  unit,  whichever 
Is  less. 

GRAVE  MARKERS 

Permit  the  VA  to  place  flat  markers  on 
graves  in  national  cemeteries  and  In  ceme- 
teries located  on  the  grounds  or  adjacent  to 
VA  health-care  facilities.  Authorize  the  VA 
to  provide  graveliners  for  use  In  national 
cemeteries. 

VA  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES 

Require  the  administrator,  no  later  than 
Oct.  1,  1989,  to  develop  and  institute  a  plan 
for  the  purchase  of  medical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical Items  on  an  agencywide  basis. 

Authorize  multi-year  contracts  for  pro- 
curement of  supplies  or  services  for  VA 
health-care  facilities. 

SEQUESTRATION  PROHIBITION 

Exempt  permanently  from  the  mandatory 
cuts  required  under  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUlngs  deficit-reduction  law  (PL  99-177) 
vocational-training  benefits  for  servlce-con- 
nected-dlsabled  veterans  and  educational 
benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors  of 
servlce-connected-disabled  veterans.  Direct 
the  Treasury  to  return  funds  already  se- 
questered. 

PROPERTY  TRANSFERS 

Prohibit  transfer  of  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  administered  by  the 
VA  that  has  a  value  of  more  than  $50,000  to 
another  federal  agency  or  to  a  state  unless 
the  transfer  was  Included  In  the  budget  for 
that  fiscal  year  and  the  VA  receives  com- 
pensation equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property. 

BfEDICAL  FACILITY  APPROPRIATIONS 

Provide  that  no  appropriation  be  made  for 
a  major  medical  facility  unless  the  appro- 
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secretary  of  defense  for  force  management 
and  personnel  as  an  ex-of  f  icio  member. 
veterans'  job  training 

Authorize  $60  million  in  both  fiscal  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
(VJTA— PL98-77). 

employer  participation 

Require  the  VA  administrator  to  disap- 
prove employers'  participation  in  VJTA  if  it 
is  determined  that  too  few  veterans  are  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  employers'  pro- 
gram because  of  deficiencies  in  the  quality 
of  the  program. 

NEW  VJTA  deadlines 

Extend  the  deadline  by  which  a  veteran 
must  apply  to  participate  in  a  VJTA  on-the- 
job  training  program  to  Sept.  30,  1989. 

Extend  the  deadline  by  which  a  veteran 
participating  in  VJTA  must  be  enrolled  in  a 
job  training  program  to  March  31.  1990. 

Require  the  VA  administrator  to  conduct 
an  analysis  of  VJTA  programs. 

Dvop  and  lver  funding 

Require  that  the  necessary  funds  be  made 
available  for  use  in  each  state  to  support 
the  required  number  of  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialists  (DVOPs)  and 
local  veterans'  employment  representatives 
(LVERs)  and  to  support  reasonsable  ex- 
penses for  training,  travel,  supplies  and 
fringe  benefits.  The  DVOPs  and  LVERs 
work  at  centers  throughout  the  country  to 
aid  Vietnam  veterans  as  part  of  a  pilot  out- 
reach program.  Altogether,  there  are  188  so- 
called  "storefront  counseling  centers." 

Require  the  secretary  of  labor  to  monitor 
and  supervise  the  distribution  and  use  of 
funds  provided  for  DVOPs  and  LVERs. 

Require  that  funding  be  made  available  in 
the  states  to  support  1.600  full-time  LVERs 
and  to  clearly  define  their  responsibilities. 
performance  standards 

Require  the  secretary  of  labor  to  provide  a 
prototype  of  performance  standards  to  be 
used  by  the  agencies  in  developing  such 
standards  for  DVOPs  and  LVERs. 

Clarify  and  expand  responsibilities  of 
DVOPs  to  include  the  provision  of  vocation- 
al counseling  to  veterans. 

Require  the  VA  administrator  to  provide  a 
program  to  develop  skills  to  help  veterans  in 
finding,  applying  for  and  participating  in  a 
suitable  program  under  under  VJTA.» 
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and  the  need  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  their  well-being.  Older  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  country  throughout  their  lives, 
must  be  able  to  live  in  dignity  and  in- 
dependence during  their  retirement 
years. 

As  recently  as  1986.  over  12  percent 
of  persons  65  and  older  had  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level.  Our  Nation 
has  an  obligation  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  older  Americans  and 
assist  them  in  remaining  independent. 
Several  programs  seek  to  fulfill  that 
goal,  including  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care, and  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

However,  many  programs  which  are 
of  vital  importance  to  older  citizens 
have  been  targeted  for  reductions  in 
every  budget  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  over  the  past  8 
years.  I  fully  understand  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  older  Americans  living 
on  fixed  incomes  and  believe  it  is  im- 
perative to  continue  to  provide  fund- 
ing and  legislation  to  enable  adequate 
assistance  in  health,  nutrition,  hous- 
ing, energy,  and  other  services  to  the 
elderly. 

The  older  population  has  grown 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of 
the  population  in  the  last  two  decades. 
In  1900,  1  in  10  Americans  was  55  and 
over;  and  1  in  25  was  65  and  over.  By 
1986,  1  in  5  was  at  least  55  years  old, 
and  1  in  8  was  at  least  65.  Today  older 
Americans  comprise  a  large  percentage 
of  our  population  and  they  continue  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  our 
Nation  through  their  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  In  this  regard,  it 
is  important  to  set  aside  the  month  of 
May  as  Older  Americans  Month,  to 
honor  older  persons  for  their  valuable 
contributions  to  our  Nation.* 
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MAY  IS  OLDER  AMERICANS 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  for 
25  years  we  have  celebrated  the  month 
of  May  as  Older  Americans  Month  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  expressing  ap- 
preciation and  respect  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  older  Americans  and  their 
continuing  role  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
287,  designating  May  1988  as  Older 
Americans  Month.  This  resolution 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  21  and  has 
been  signed  into  law. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Older 
Americans  Month  continues  to  be 
widely  celebrated  across  the  country 
by  senior  organizations,  community 
groups,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. There  are  numerous  celebra- 
tions planned  in  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  to  help  focus  on  the  impor- 
tance of  older  citizens  in  our  society 


ALLIED  SIGNAL  PRODUCES  CPC 

SUBSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  problem  of  depletion  of 
the  earth's  stratospheric  ozone  layer 
by  a  group  of  manmade  chemicals 
known  as  chloroflurocarbons  [CFC's] 
has  recevied  much  attention  in  the 
media. 

CPC's  are  widely  used  in  our  modem 
society.  They  are  key  components  in 
refrigeration,  home  insulation  and  are 
widely  used  in  solvents  in  the  electron- 
ics industry.  Recently,  the  Senate  took 
a  major  step  toward  reducing  the 
threat  posed  by  CFC's  by  giving  its 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Mon- 
treal Protocol  to  Protect  the  Earth's 
Ozone  Layer.  That  protocol  lays  out  a 
strict  timetable  for  reducing  the  rate 
of  consumption  of  CPC's. 

The  protocol  presents  a  tremendous 
challenge  for  industy.  Substitutes  will 
have  to  be  found  to  take  the  place  of 
those  CPC's  currently  in  use.  This 
challenge  must  also  be  viewed  as  an 
opportunity  for  those  companies  will- 


ing to  step  forward  to  take  the  risks 
associated  with  innovation. 

A  race  is  on  to  commercialize  safe, 
nonozone  depleting  CPC's.  In  that 
regard.  I  want  to  congratulate  Allied- 
Signal  of  Morristown.  NJ.  This  week 
Allied-Signal  announced  the  startup  of 
a  pilot  plant  to  produce  quantities  of  a 
product  to  substitute  for  the  CPC  cur- 
rently being  utilized  in  thermal  insula- 
tion products,  building  materials,  and 
appliances  such  as  refrigerators  and 
freezers.  This  is  an  important  step  in 
the  road  to  commercialization  of  sub- 
stitutes for  the  CPC's  regulated  by  the 
Montreal  protocol.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Allied-Signal  for  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  a  safer,  environmen- 
tally benign  product.* 


ROYCE  DOWNEY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  on  the  sad  occasion  of  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
passing  of  one  of  Kentucky's  truly  re- 
markable civic  leaders.  Mr.  Royce 
Downey,  the  city  administrator  of 
Marion,  KY,  whose  talents  are  respon- 
sible for  Crittenden  County's  extraor- 
dinary economic  expansion,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  moments  after  speaking 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  group 
that  had  just  named  him  its  Man  of 
the  Year. 

Two  years  ago,  Crittenden  County's 
unemployment  rate  was  over  20  per- 
cent. Today,  new  homes  are  being  con- 
structed, companies  are  expanding, 
and  corporations  are  relocating  in  the 
county.  There  is  even  talk  of  zero  un- 
employment being  on  the  horizon. 

This  turnaround  is  attributable  to 
Royce's  commitment  to  excellence  and 
his  unique  ability  to  solicit  coopera- 
tion. Despite  budget  shortfalls  in  the  3 
years  prior  to  Royce's  arrival  in  west- 
em  Kentucky,  he  brought  city  and 
county  development  groups  together 
to  accomplish  this  economic  feat. 
Humbly,  Royce  gave  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts  to  the  volunteers 
who  helped  him. 

In  a  little  over  a  year,  he  brought 
five  industries  with  a  potential  of  500 
jobs  to  the  county.  Three  other  com- 
panies are  considering  establishing 
plants  in  Crittenden  County  as  well.  It 
is  encours«ing  to  add  that  this  exem- 
plary record  can  be  emulated  by  other 
communities  in  my  State.  As  Royce 
said.  "Western  Kentucky  can  replicate 
this  if  it  would  approach  the  problem 
correctly."  Fortunately,  the  architect 
of  that  approach  has  left  us  with  a  re- 
markable legacy  to  follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Paducah  Sun  detailing 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  this 
dedicated  public  servant.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  in  this  body  will 
appreciate  the  significance  of  Royce's 
contributions  to  this  community. 


The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Paducah  Sun.  May  6.  19881 
Marion's     Economic     Hero     Dies     After 

Honor— Man-of-Year  Downey  Collapses 

AT  Banquet 

(By  Joe  Walker  and  Bruce  Gardner) 

Marion,  KY.— Minutes  after  Royce 
Downey  spoke  Thursday  night  of  a  glowing 
vision  of  zero  unemployment  for  rural  Crit- 
tenden County,  he  died  of  a  heart  attack, 
leaving  a  legacy  of  a  man  credited  with 
bringing  the  community  out  of  the  dol- 
drums in  a  single  year. 

For  those  who  must  continue  the  work 
started  by  the  stricken  Marion  city  adminis- 
trator, there  was  immediate  shock  and  sad- 
ness, then  a  commitment  to  carry  on  as  the 
60-year-old  Hickory  native  would  have 
wanted. 

"He's  probably  the  greatest  man  I've  ever 
known."  said  Crittenden  Judge-Executive 
John  May,  who  was  seated  nearby  when 
Downey  collapsed  from  chest  pains  at  a 
chamber  of  commerce  banquet  about  8:30 
p.m.  Thursday.  Minutes  earlier,  he  had  been 
named  the  chamber's  Man  of  the  Year  by 
out-going  president  Keith  Hart. 

A  doctor  and  medical  technicians  at  the 
banquet  rushed  to  Downey,  a  tireless 
worker  who  had  confided  to  very  few  people 
about  a  previous  heart  attack.  As  a  horrified 
crowd  watched,  he  was  taken  by  ambulance 
about  45  minutes  later  to  Crittenden 
County  Hospital.  He  died  there. 

Downey  was  surprised  and  humbled  by 
the  award,  but  in  acceptance  remarks  di- 
verted praise  to  civic  leaders,  bankers  and 
the  Western  Kentucky  Industrial  Founda- 
tion. 

Downey  came  to  this  traditional  farming 
town  a  year  ago  from  Michigan,  bringing  38 
years  of  experience  in  city  management.  In 
one  year,  he  recruited  more  than  600  jobs. 

Gordon  Guess,  president  of  Peoples  Bank 
here,  said  Downey's  legacy  will  be  even 
more  impressive  once  the  industries  he 
lured  to  town  are  in  operation. 

"In  four  years  we  can  look  back  and  say 
just  his  one  year's  activity  resulted  in  500  or 
more  direct  jobs  and  another  100  or  more 
indirect  jobs, "  Guess  said.  "That's  a  record 
that's  hard  to  top.  That's  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  what  the  Toyota  plant  means  for 
Georgetown." 

Downey  was  credited  with  bringing  city 
and  county  development  groups  together 
and  with  being  a  catalyst  who  showed  the 
community  how  to  prosper. 

"There  were  some  differences,  it  was  like 
two  different  groups  working  to  their  own 
best  interest  and  not  realizing  that  their 
best  interest  was  for  both  to  work  togeth- 
er." said  incoming  chamber  president  Dr. 
Steven  Crider,  a  dentist.  "Mr.  Downey 
pointed  that  out  and  got  them  working  to- 
gether." 

May  said  Downey  had  a  talent  for  bring- 
ing people  together  and  giving  them  direc- 
tion. 

"He  felt  destined  to  share  that  and  he 
wanted  to  bring  it  back  to  western  Ken- 
tucky." May  said  of  the  Hickory  native.  "He 
felt  like  it  was  a  gift." 

Prior  to  Dovimey's  10-minute  speech,  the 
group  heard  U.S.  Rep.  Carroll  Hubbard,  by 
telephone  hookup  from  Washington,  com- 
pliment a  city  of  only  3.200  population  that 
made  great  strides  under  Downey's  leader- 
ship. Downey  was  seated  next  to  Hubbard's 
wife,  Carol,  at  the  head  table  when  he  col- 
lapsed. 

Larry  Orr.  an  accountant  who  worked 
closely  with  Downey,  said  the  administra- 


tor's dream  was  a  community  with  no  Job- 
lessness. 

"With  everything  we  have  on  line,  we'd 
probably  reach  zero  unemployment  in  Crit- 
tenden County  and  would  probably  be  the 
first  county  in  Kentucky  to  achieve  that," 
Orr  said. 

The  recruitment  list  includes  Quick 
Candy  Co.,  a  $2.87  million  plant  employing 
200,  aimounced  last  week:  American  Sports- 
wear, a  sewing  factory  whose  workforce  is 
expected  to  jump  from  80  to  200:  and  Cara- 
tech  Inc.,  an  industrial  ceramics  plant  that 
will  start  production  later  this  month  with 
up  to  100  employees. 

People  who  attended  the  banquet  likened 
Downey's  last  comments  to  the  man:  posi- 
tive. 

Downey  praised  city  and  country  govern- 
ment leaders,  issued  a  challenge  to  the  new 
chamber  board  to  continue  work,  and  noted 
things  were  mushrooming. 

'"He  talked  about  how  things  were  rolling 
right  along  for  Crittenden  County."  Hart 
said.  "He  was  very  happy  with  how  things 
were  going. " 

Judge  May  said  he  was  unaware  Downey 
had  a  heart  condition,  even  though  the  two 
men  often  spoke  intimately.  One  of  the  few 
Downey  told  of  the  ailment  was  Richard 
Conrad,  whose  supermarket  is  doubling  in 
size  and  will  anchor  a  shopping  develop- 
ment. Conrad  credits  Downey  for  the  ex- 
pansion. 

"We  were  on  a  business  trip  in  LouisviUe 
about  two  months  ago."  he  said.  ""We  were 
contemplating  whether  to  walk  to  a  meeting 
In  the  cold  morning  air  or  take  a  taxi." 

Downey  confided  that  he  should  not  walk 
because  of  a  previous  heart  attack.  Conrad 
said. 

"He  was  a  very  intense  worker,"  May  said. 
""I  had  numerous  times  tried  to  get  him  to 
rest.  He'd  say  he  would,  but  he  didn't  take 
time  for  himself." 

A  year  and  a  half  before  Downey  arrived. 
Marlon  was  reeling  from  the  loss  of  Moore's 
Business  Forms,  which  closed  and  put  100 
people  out  of  work.  The  average  employee 
had  17 'A  years  of  experience. 

"I  don't  know  if  you've  got  a  big  enough 
paper  to  print  what  he  meant  to  this  com- 
munity."  said  Ronnie  Marshall,  of  Ken- 
tucky Utilities.  Marshall  worked  closely 
with  Downey  on  development  projects. 

"He  has  turned  this  community  from  basi- 
cally a  negative  thinking  community  to  a 
positive  thinking  community,"  Marshall 
said.  "He  made  us  realize  we  can  do  some- 
thing Instead  of  just  sitting  back  and  letting 
the  world  pass  us  by.  He  was  such  a  positive 
individual.  He  made  you  believe  he  could  do 
something.  We've  lost  a  catalyst  that  made 
us  roll." 

Orr  said.  "Since  he's  been  here,  we've 
been  able  to  fill  every  available  (Industrial) 
building  that  we  have.  .  .  .  Now  we'll  build 
new  buildings.  Our  whole  success  has  been 
through  Mr.  Downey." 

Hart  said  he  selected  Downey  for  the 
award  because  '"he'd  done  so  much  for  our 
community.  He  brought  five  new  Industries 
In,  he  was  just  an  outstanding  member  of 
our  community. 

"City  and  county  worked  together  the  last 
year  better  than  they  ever  had  before. 
What  do  we  do  now?  We're  going  to  miss 
him.  Tremendously.  We  just  hope,  no  we're 
not  going  to  hope,  we're  going  to  continue 
the  work  Royce  Downey  started."* 
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was  not  surprised  to  see  that  all  the  food 
had  been  produced  on  an  Indiana  farm.  In 
fact,  in  some  way,  I  had  helped  grow  most 
of  the  items  there.  You  see,  my  dad  is  an  In- 
diana farmer  and  I  help  him  some  on  the 
farm.  The  meal  consisted  of  beef— part  of  a 
com  finished  hoosier  steer- potatoes,  green 
beans,  and  tomatoes  from  our  Indiana  farm 
garden.  We  had  milk  from  a  local  dairy,  and 
bakery  products  from  a  local  bakery. 

It  is  important  to  have  all  of  the  basic 
four  food  groups  represented  in  order  to 
have  a  nutritious  meal.  The  groups  consist 
of  fmiU  and  vegeUbles,  m^at,  bread  or  cere- 
als and  dairy  products.  A  nutritious  diet  is 
essential  to  health,  vitality,  and  appearance. 
Foods  from  the  basic  four  groups  can  be 
found  in  a  list  of  Indiana  produce.  Com,  to- 
matoes, green  beans,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
several  varieties  of  berries,  beef,  pork,  poul- 
try, fish,  grains— such  as  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
soybeans,  and  com  for  cooking  oils  and 
salad  dressings,  and  dairy  products  are  only 
a  few  of  these. 

The  food  products  mentioned  in  the  meal 
above  are  also  produced  commercially  in  In- 
diana. In  fact,  the  basis  of  Hoosier  economy 
is  farming.  Few  people  know  that  farming  is 
the  state's  biggest  business.  Farming  creates 
jobs  for  thousands  of  Hoosiers  who  never 
set  foot  on  a  farm.  Of  the  states  23.102,400 
acres.  16  million  plus  acres  are  used  for  agri- 
culture. The  export  of  Indiana  produce 
helps  balance  the  cost  of  imports.  Every 
Hoosier  should  be  proud  that  our  Indiana 
farms  can  produce  not  only  enough,  but  sur- 
pluses, of  the  foods  needed  to  maintain 
healthy  bodies  and  provide  working  energy 
for  its  population. 

So  when  you  sit  down  to  your  supper  table 
tonight,  check  your  plate.  Does  it  contain  a 
nutritious  meal?  It  should.  The  amount  of 
quality  food  supplies  available  to  your 
family  are  abundant,  thanks  to  modem  agri- 
culture. And  Indiana  farm  products  alone 
will  provide  all  the  foods  your  body  needs. 

1987-1988  District  Winners 

District  1:  Lynette  Ducharme,  Frit  Sin- 
chai. 

District  2:  Cristi  Wechsler.  Brent  Bockel- 
man. 

District  3:  Craig  Hanna,  Stacy  Fellure. 

District  4:  Jeff  Stolarz,  Kathleen 
McLaughlin. 

District  5:  Lachelle  Davis.  Joel  Brazle. 

District  6:  Chad  Copper.  Tara  Gruszynski. 

District  7:  Jocelyn  Kraus,  Brett  McBride. 

District  8:  Caroline  Berman.  Ryan  Miller. 

District  9:  William  Kroeger,  Andrea  Gran- 
derson. 

District  10:  Susan  Cross.  Matthew  Kruer. 


Winner— William  W.  Kroeger, 
Junior  High  School,  War- 


Hancock— Chad  Copper,  Leigh  Bennett. 

Harrison— Jason  Holman.  Susan  Cross. 

Henry— Steven  Engle,  Elizabeth  Peyton. 

Jackson— Ryan  Sawyer,  Julie  Wisehan. 

Jasper— Joel  Haskell,  Jeanna  Tanls. 

Jefferson— Daniel  Sommer,  Joyce  Hoylng. 

Jennings— Ann  Bridges. 

Lake— Prit  Sinchai,  Nina  Carpio. 

Madison— Jason  Preston,  Merrie  Arnold. 

Marion— Michelle  Evans. 

Morgan— Jason  Dahl,  Mlmi  Keller. 

Newton— Dustin  Bums,  Stefanle 

Shadowen. 

Posey— Krista  Fisher. 

Ripley— Ben  Pierson,  Angie  Brelage. 

St.  Joseph— Clay  Michaels,  Lynette  Du- 
charme. 

Switzerland— Cary  Cain,  Amy  Haskell. 

Vanderburgh— Michael  Tempel,  Jena  Noll. 

Vigo— Eric  Roberts,  Jocelyn  Kraus. 

Wabash— Jeff  Stolarz,  Deanna  Jones. 

Warren-Chad  Smith,  Michelle  Clark. 

Warrick— William  Kroeger,  Andrea  Gran- 
derson. 

Washington— Matthew  Kruer,  Tonya 
Howard. 

Wayne— Matt  Fix,  Ann  Koenig. 

Wells— Tim  Babcock,  Staci  Jo  Walters.* 


down  at  the  table  tonight  and 
we  were  having  for  supper,  I 


County  Winners 

Adams— Jason  Subler,  Kim  Lehman. 

Allen— Jason  Kneubuhler,  Teresa  Police. 

Benton— Michael  Teany,  Stacy  Fellure. 

Boone— Crystal  Pennington. 

Cass— Craig  Hanna,  Emily  Goodrich. 

Clinton— Mike  Ruppert,  Tina  Kingery. 

Decatur— Jonathan  Larcomb,  Nina  Reed. 

DeKalb— Becky  Kelham. 

Delaware— Michael  Feeney,  Monica 
Cirton. 

Dubois— Jeremy  Sermersheim,  Julie  Lin- 
ette. 

Elkhart— Samuel  Lehman. 

Fayette— Ryan  Miller,  Tammy  Thompson. 

Floyd— Allison  Pangbum. 

Fulton— Parry  Leavell,  Kim  Bingle. 

Gibson— Todd  Walker,  Katie  Dewig. 

Grant— Jason  Taylor.  Kathleen  McLaugh- 
lin. 

Hamilton— Andy  Barker,  Tara  Gruszynski. 


HONORING  DR.  J.  ALFRED 
CANNON 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  J. 
Alfred  Cannon— a  scholar,  athlete,  cit- 
izen. 

Dr.  Carmon  was  bom  in  Long  Island, 
NY,  where  at  a  young  age  signs  of  his 
personal  excellence  became  evident.  In 
high  school.  Cannon  was  a  three-sport 
athlete  and  class  president,  which  led 
to  his  receiving  an  academic-athletic 
scholarship  to  Columbia  University. 
While  at  Columbia,  he  demonstrated 
his  abilities  in  the  classroom,  as  well 
as  on  the  football  field. 

Upon  receiving  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  Columbia,  Dr. 
Carmon  was  recruited  as  a  fellow  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  earned  his  M.D.  in  1954.  He  later 
received  a  masters  degree  from  UCLA. 
After  graduating  from  medical 
school,  Dr.  Cannon  entered  the  U.S. 
Navy  Medical  Corps,  where  he  served 
his  country  for  3  years.  Carmon,  there- 
after, embarked  on  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  which  brought  about 
many  personal  and  professional 
achievements. 

Dr.  Carmon  dedicated  himself  to  the 
promotion  and  establishment  of  com- 
munity health  care  institutions. 
Among  the  institutions  he  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  are  the  Frederick 
Douglas  Child  Development  Center, 
the  Mental  Health  Clinic  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, and  the  Drew  Medical  School. 
His  achievements  also  included  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Central  City  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  and  the 
psychiatric  department  at  King's  Hos- 
pital in  California. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  promote 
health  care  institutions.  Dr.  Cannon 


generously  shared  his  knowledge  of 
the  healing  arts.  He  taught  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
U.C.L.A.  School  of  Medicine,  and  later 
in  life  brought  his  expertise  to  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modern  health  care 
system. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  J.  Alfred  Cannon 
was  foremost  a  citizen.  Because  Dr. 
Cannon  made  a  difference,  the  world 
is  a  better  place.* 


RUN  TO  WASHINGTON.  DC,  BY 
BUFFALO.  NY.  VETERANS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  a  group  of 
veterans  from  the  city  of  Buffalo  who 
ran  to  Washington,  DC.  They  ran  the 
390  miles  from  Buffalo's  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans' Memorial  to  the  one  here  on 
the  mall  in  just  over  2  days.  And  they 
did  it  to  emphasize  the  need  for  em- 
ployment assistance  for  veterans,  espe- 
cially disabled  and  minority  veterans 
who  face  great  obstacles  in  getting 
jobs. 

Twenty-three  people  ran  in  shifts 
day  and  night,  on  flat  land  and  over 
the  AUeghenies,  averaging  7'/2-minute 
miles.  Thus  far  their  efforts  have  in- 
spired employers  to  offer  23  jobs  to 
veterans.  This  number  will  grow,  and 
eventually  several  dozen  people  will 
find  work  and  once  again  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  because  of  the  nm  to 
Washington. 

The  names  of  the  runners  are: 
Freddy  Jordan,  Donna  Kelly,  Jim 
Donohue,  Charlye  Messar,  Mike 
Beebe,  Hank  Humphreys,  Albert  Sten- 
son,  Peter  Wigdor,  Ed  Simmons,  Ed 
Hackbush,  Valerie  Robinson,  David 
Kelly,  Kim  Kipler,  Michael  Lundley. 
Karen  Gardner,  Jack  Lyda,  Larry 
McCoy,  Bob  Dailey,  Bob  Kaminski, 
Sal  Teresi,  Ernie  Alstrom,  Pam  Nowa- 
kowski,  and  David  Hoffman.  Their 
dedication  to  finding  jobs  for  veterans 
is  laudable.  They  have  earned  our  con- 
gratulations, and  our  attention  to 
their  message;  we  must  not  forget  to 
help  those  who  fought  for  this  coun- 
try. And  a  job  is  the  best  help  our  un- 
employed veterans  could  get.» 


historical  site  and  can  be  visited  on 
Boblo  Island  on  the  Detroit  River. 
Today,  many  Taylor  residents  work  in 
the  auto  industry. 

Taylor  has  worked  over  the  last  few 
years  to  make  the  city  even  more  at- 
tractive for  industrial  and  commercial 
growth.  It  has  developed  a  package  of 
incentives,  including  tax  abatements 
and  loan  packaging,  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  doing  business  in  Taylor. 
Taylor  has  also  set  aside  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  certified  industrial  park 
land  and  makes  these  sites  available  at 
reduced  rates.  These  incentives,  com- 
bined with  Michigan's  business  sup- 
port programs,  make  Taylor  ideal  for 
the  location  of  new  businesses  and  for 
industrial  expansion. 

But  Taylor's  No.  1  resource  is  its 
people.  Men  and  women  with  skills 
ranging  from  manufacturing  to  high 
technology;  from  metal  work,  assem- 
bly, and  fabrication  to  computers  and 
automation  systems.  The  people  of 
Taylor  are  what  makes  the  city  spe- 
cial. It's  a  good  place  to  work  and  a 
fine  place  to  live.  I  look  forward  to 
being  in  Taylor  on  Saturday  and  join- 
ing my  friend.  Mayor  Kim  Priebe,  and 
a  host  of  other  local  officials,  and  the 
people  of  Taylor  at  a  grand  anniversa- 
ry celebration.* 


TAYLOR.  MI,  AT  20 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  the  citizens  of 
Taylor,  MI,  which  became  a  city  20 
years  ago  tomorrow.  Taylor,  which  is 
named  after  our  12th  President,  Za- 
chary  Taylor,  has  experienced  tremen- 
dous expansion  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  A  town  of  5.000  in  1945.  Taylor 
is  now  a  city  of  77.568. 

During  its  early  history.  Taylor  was 
primarily  an  agricultural  community. 
Later  many  Taylor  residents  worked 
on  the  construction  of  some  of  the 
huge  ships  that  sailed  the  Great 
Lakes.  One  of  them,  the  U.S.S.  Colum- 
bia, has  since  been  designated  as  an 


In  February  1986.  Julia  and  Michael 
had  a  baby.  Sarah.  Inexplicably,  the 
official  registry  recognized  the  baby  as 
Michael's,  thereby  establishing  the 
ties  between  Julia  and  the  Stolar 
family.  The  Soviets  no  longer  talk 
about  the  marriage  as  a  reason  for 
denial.  Unfortunately,  since  1986.  the 
lack  of  a  waiver  of  financial  claims  by 
her  mother  against  Julia  has  provided 
the  foimdation  for  their  refusal  to  let 
her  go.« 


ABE  STOLAR-PART  IV 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  continue  telling  the  story  of 
Abe  Stolar.  an  American  citizen  who 
wishes  to  leave  with  his  family  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

After  the  Stolars  were  prevented 
from  leaving  in  1975.  they  continued 
to  reapply  yearly.  And  yearly  their  re- 
quest was  denied.  While  they  waited  in 
anticipation  of  gaining  their  freedom, 
the  Stolars  tried  to  rebuild  the  life 
which  had  been  so  cruelly  disrupted. 
Michael  Stolar.  now  an  adult,  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  Juila  Shurukht.  They 
attempted  to  take  the  normal  next 
step;  they  tried  to  get  married. 

The  Soviet  authorities  would  not 
allow  a  civil  ceremony  because  they  re- 
fused to  accept  Michael's  American 
passport  as  proper  identification. 
After  trying  for  6  months  to  have  a 
civil  ceremony.  Michael  and  Julia  were 
finally  married  on  July  1.  1983,  by  an 
American  rabbi. 

The  lack  of  a  civil  ceremony  provid- 
ed a  further  obstacle  to  the  Stolars  for 
the  Soviets  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  the  couple  was  married.  The  Sto- 
lars continued  pressuring  the  authori- 
ties so  heavily  that  in  1985.  the  Sovi- 
ets, in  an  about  face,  began  pressuring 
the  Stolars  to  get  out.  However,  the 
condition  became  that  they  would 
have  to  forever  abandon  Michael's 
wife  in  Russia.  The  Stolars  stated  then 
and  continue  to  this  day  to  insist  that 
they  will  not  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
without  Julia. 


FUND  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  AD- 
VANCEMENT HONORS  MONSI- 
GNOR  PETILLO 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  18.  friends  and  admirers  of 
Msgr.  John  J.  Petillo  will  gather  to 
honor  him  at  the  fourth  aimual  schol- 
arship awards  dinner  of  the  Fund  for 
Educational  Advancement. 

Monsignor  Petillo  is  the  chancellor 
of  Seton  Hall  University,  a  fine  Catho- 
lic institution  in  South  Orange,  NJ. 
Before  becoming  chancellor  in  1983, 
he  served  with  distinction  in  positions 
with  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  and 
Catholic  Community  Services  in  New 
Jersey.  Under  the  leadership  of  Monsi- 
gnor Petillo.  Seton  Hall  has  raised  ad- 
missions standards  and  expanded  its 
recruitment  program.  He  has  given 
particular  emphasis  to  ethical  consid- 
erations as  part  of  the  search  for  ex- 
cellence in  education. 

It  is  fitting  that  Monsignor  Petillo 
be  honored  by  the  Fund  for  Educa- 
tional Excellence.  The  FEIA  helps  to 
provide  a  quality  education  to  the 
needy  children  of  Essex.  Hudson, 
Union,  and  Bergen  counties  in  New 
Jersey.  The  fund  provides  financial  as- 
sistance to  needy  families  who  wish  to 
send  their  children  to  the  schools  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Newark.  Many 
families  find  that  their  dreams  for  the 
next  generation  can  come  true  with 
the  help  of  the  FEA. 

Education  is  the  key  that  opens  the 
door  to  the  future.  Monsignor  Petillo 
has  dedicated  his  career  to  helping  to 
open  the  door  for  others.  He  richly  de- 
serves the  honor  he  will  be  receiving.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Monsignor  Petillo  and  the 
Fimd  for  Educational  Advancement 
for  their  commitment  to  the  yoimg 
people  of  New  Jersey.* 


DRUNK  DRIVING  PREVENTION 
ACT  OF  1988 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Drunk  Driving  Prevention  Act  of 
1988.  This  bill  will  promote  highway 
safety  by  encouraging  the  States  to  es- 
tablish measures  for  more  effective  en- 
forcement of  laws  to  prevent  drunk 
driving. 

In  1984  Congress  took  a  bold  step 
forward  in  the  battle  against  drunk 
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the  license  of  a  driver  found  to  be  driv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  In 
fact,  a  study  recently  released  by  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  showed  that  such  laws  reduce 
drunk  driving  fatalities  by  9  percent. 

In  addition  to  being  eligible  for 
grants  under  these  two  basic  require- 
ments. States  could  also  receive  sup- 
plemental funds  by  adopting  one  or 
both  of  the  following  procedures: 
First,  a  means  of  making  driver's  li- 
censes of  those  under  the  legal  drink- 
ing age  readily  distinguishable  from 
those  of  drivers  of  legal  drinking  age; 
and  second,  the  mandatory  blood  alco- 
hol content  testing  of  drivers  involved 
in  fatal  or  serious  accidents. 

And  finally,  the  bUl  would  also 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  commission  a  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  blood  al- 
cohol concentration  at  which  a  driver 
should  be  deemed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol. 

Mothers  Against  Drimk  Driving  and 
the  National  Safety  Council  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  expe- 
dite this  legislation  so  that  our  States 
can  go  about  the  business  of  reducing 
the  number  of  alcohol-related  traffic 
fatalities  on  our  Nation's  streets  and 
highways. 

There  may  be  refinements  needed  in 
the  bill.  We  can  make  those  later.  But 
we  must  take  the  first  step  now.* 
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ignees,  each  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

RESUMPTION  OF  THE  DOD  AUTHORIZATIOI*  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  two  leaders, 
or  their  designees,  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing the  Senate  resume  its  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

THE  KENNEDY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  9:30  tomor- 
row morning  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  dealing  with  aircraft 

C^ITldTS 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  LEADERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  8:30  tomor- 
row morning,  following  the  prayer,  the 
two  leaders  be  recognized,  or  their  des- 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  rollcall  votes  throughout  the  day 
tomorrow. 

I  will  again  propound  on  tomorrow  a 
time  agreement  that  will  provide  for  a 
final  vote  on  the  bill,  hopefully  no 
later  than  3  o'clock  p.m.,  again  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  there  are 
other  amendments  at  that  time  that 
have  not  been  called  up.  Senators  cer- 
tainly would  have  the  right  to  call  up 
amendments  and  have  a  vote  thereon. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m. 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
9:11  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  May  13,  1988.  at  8:30  a.m. 


MR.  PRESIDENT.  BRING  HOME 
ABE  STOLAR 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps most  of  my  colleagues  have  by  now 
seen  the  story  which  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  "Style"  section  in  the  May  10 
Washington  Post.  It's  entitled,  "The  Bitter  Pil- 
grimage of  Abe  Stolar"  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  it  now  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Abe  Stolar  is  a  native  Chicagoan  whose 
parents  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1909.  His  parents 
longed  to  return  and  in  1931  the  family  sold 
all  their  belongings  so  they  could  return.  Abe 
agreed  to  join  them,  and  so  he  emigrated  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  Although  initially  buoyed  at  the 
thought  of  living  in  a  new  country,  Abe  gradu- 
ally became  disaffected  with  Soviet  life.  Abe 
survived  Stalin's  reign  of  terror  and  Breznev's 
repressive  regime  but  by  the  late  1960's  he 
concluded  that  he  had  had  enough. 

Abe  Stolar  is  not  an  observant  Jew.  But  like 
so  many  other  Soviet  Jews  who  never  t>efore 
contemplated  emigrating  to  Israel,  news  of  Is- 
rael's stunning  victory  in  the  Six-Day  War  in 
1967  stin-ed  him— and  steered  him— to  a 
return  to  the  homeland  of  his  biblical  forefa- 
thers. 

In  1975  Abe,  his  wife  Gita,  and  son  Michael 
finally  received  permission  to  emigrate  and 
again  At»e  found  himself  selling  all  his  belong- 
ings. In  an  infamous,  dramatic  turn  of  events, 
Soviet  officials  stopped  the  Stolars  just  before 
departure,  effectively  preventing  them  from 
emigrating.  Since  then,  Abe's  son  Michael  has 
married.  He  and  his  wife  Julia  have  one  child 
with  one  more  on  the  way. 

The  Soviets  have  again  given  Abe,  Gita, 
and  Michael  permission  to  leave,  but  they 
refuse  to  let  Michael's  wife  go,  claiming  that 
Julia's  mother  has  a  financial  claim  against 
her.  In  truth,  there  is  no  financial  claim  but 
Julia's  mother  refuses  to  sign  the  document 
admitting  as  much  out  of  pure  vindictiveness. 
The  Soviet  emigration  office  could  intervene  if 
they  wished  out  again,  this  is  the  work  of 
Soviet  Government  whose  pledge  of  glasnost 
has  yet  to  fully  extend  to  human  rights.  The 
Stolars  have  agreed  they  will  only  emigrate  'f 
the  whole  family  is  permitted. 

During  Passover  this  year,  the  traditional 
time  for  Jews  to  commemorate  their  freedom 
from  slavery,  75  of  my  colleagues  joined  me 
in  sending  a  letter  to  Julia's  mother  requesting 
that  she  sign  the  document,  thus  freeing  the 
Stolars.  I  forwarded  the  letter  and  the  signa- 
tures to  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  and 
President  Reagan. 

The  President  will  be  traveling  to  Moscow 
soon  for  an  arms  control  summit  with  the  Sec- 


retary General.  There  have  been  assurances 
that  human  rights  will  also  be  on  the  agenda. 
Abe  Stolar  is  76  now  and  ailing  and  I'm  not 
sure  how  much  time  he  has  left  to  realize  his 
final  dream— to  settle  in  Israel . 

There  is  now  a  movement  afoot  in  a 
number  of  quarters  urging  the  President  to 
press  Mr.  Gorbachev  for  the  release  of  all  the 
Stolars.  I  support  that  effort  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  the  Stolars  and  to  join  me  in  imploring 
President  Reagan  to  seek  to  bring  the  Stolars 
home  with  him  so  they  may  then  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

The  Bitter  Pilgrimage  of  Abe  Stolar— A 
Chicagoan's  57  Years  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

(By  David  Remnick) 

Moscow.— In  the  early  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can romance  with  Bolshevism,  Atje  Stolar 
was  a  member  of  the  John  Reed  Young  Pio- 
neers, Chicago  chapter,  and  he  would  march 
down  the  sidewalks  of  Division  Street  wear- 
ing sandwich  boards  reading  "Save  Soviet 
Russia." 

"I  was  a  proud  communist  and  my  family 
and  friends  all  looked  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  in- 
spiration."  he  says.  The  glory  day  came  in 
1930  when  Stolar  and  his  parents  joined 
hundreds  of  other  American  communists  in 
moving  to  Moscow,  capital  of  the  "great  ex- 
periment." 

It  was  the  fantastic  voyage  of  his  genera- 
tion. "We  were  idealists,  and  we  wanted  to 
build  the  workers'  paradise,"  Stolar  says.  He 
is  an  old  man  now.  76  years  old  with  a  hear- 
ing aid  and  a  lousy  leg.  He  sits  in  his  weary 
apartment  on  the  southwest  rim  of  Moscow 
and  stares  out  his  window  at  a  landscape  of 
concrete  and  dust.  A  line  of  buses  and  troop 
trucks  rumbles  down  the  road.  Stolar  tries 
to  catch  a  fly  with  his  hands  and  misses  by 
two  feet.  "We  were  idealists,"  he  says  final- 
ly, "and  we  were  painfully  damn  naive.  A 
paradise.  That  was  the  big  damn  joke." 

Stolar  is  a  plain  man  made  extraordinary 
by  the  place  he  moved  to.  But  he  gradually 
grew  disillusioned  and  finally  disgusted  with 
life  here,  and  for  more  than  15  years  he's 
wanted  to  leave,  live  out  his  life  in  Israel. 
He  doesn't  have  a  very  firm  picture  in  his 
mind  of  what  Israel  might  be  like,  though  a 
relative  once  sent  him  a  coded  post  card 
that  said,  "Come  running." 

He  has  tried.  Once,  in  1975.  the  Soviets 
said  he  and  his  wife  Gita  and  their  son  Mik- 
hail could  go.  They  packed  their  things  and 
drove  out  to  Sheremetyvo  Airport  on  the 
appointed  day  for  the  afternoon  flight  to 
Vienna.  But  at  the  passport  window,  the 
police  told  him  to  turn  around.  His  wife, 
they  told  him.  had  learned  "state  secrets" 
while  working  at  a  chemical  institute  years 
before. 

In  the  apartment  on  Vemodskovo  Street, 
there  are  a  few  remnants  of  Stolars  Chica- 
go. His  son  papered  one  wall  with  American 
cigarette  ads  and  a  bathroom  wall  with 
chewing  gum  wrappers.  He  keeps  a  stack  of 
Herald  Tribunes  in  his  desk.  He  rememl)ers 
some  things  about  Chicago,  the  city  he  left 
57  years  ago:  the  basement  meetings  in  sup- 
port of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  the  Chicago 


Daily   News  featuring  the  exploits  of  Al 
Capone.  the  streetcars,  the  lake. 

His  mind  is  filled  with  a  cloudy,  quaint, 
left-wing  Chicago,  an  E.L.  Doctorow  vision 
writ  small  and  faint.  His  accent  is  still  Hum- 
boldt Park,  but  all  of  it  fades  and  fades 
some  more,  and  he  is  always  asking.  "Do 
they  still  have  that?"  "Do  they  still  say 
that?"  "Is  all  that  gone  now?  Is  it?  Sure. 
That  must  be  all  gone  now." 

In  the  '20s  and  '30s,  many  Western  intel- 
lectuals were  entranced  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Most  of  them  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  various  repressions  here,  and 
what  they  did  know  about  the  history  of 
early  Bolshevism  they  sometimes  willfully 
ignored. 

Abe  Stolar's  parents.  Morris  and  Esther, 
were  not  intellectuals,  but  their  passion  for 
the  revolution  was  at  the  heart  of  their 
lives.  They  were  bom  in  the  Byelorussian 
city  of  Kishinev  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1909,  a  time  when  Cossacks 
v/ere  killing  Jews  by  the  thousands.  In  Hum- 
boldt Park,  the  Stolars  lived  with  other 
Jews  and  Poles,  and  they  worked  as  print- 
ers. 

"My  sister  and  I  were  bom  in  Chicago,  so 
we  were  American  citizens  right  away," 
Stolar  says.  "But  right  from  the  start  my 
father  always  wanted  to  go  back.  His  whole 
culture  was  Russian. 

"When  we  set  out  on  the  voya«e,  I  was 
feeling  great,  with  the  sea  air  and  the 
future  all  ahead  of  us.  I  never  thought  I'd 
stay  forever,  maybe  two  years  or  so.  enough 
for  a  great  adventure,  that's  all. 

"We  sold  all  our  stuff,  all  the  furniture, 
nearly  everything  we  had,  because  my 
father  insisted  that  the  first  five-year  plan 
was  starting  and  soon  Russia  would  have 
plenty  of  everything  for  everybody.  What  a 
joke.  My  mother  had  brought  our  dishes 
and  wrapped  them  in  old  clothes  to  keep 
them  from  breaking.  It  turned  out  that 
those  rags  helped  us  get  through  some 
tough  times  in  Moscow.  My  mother  ended 
up  selling  them  as  if  they  were  gold." 

When  the  Stolars  arrived  at  Moscow's 
Byelorussia  train  station.  Stolar  was  unim- 
pressed. Gorky  Street,  one  of  Moscow's 
main  thoroughfares,  seemed  like  something 
out  of  a  19th-century  tintype,  with  cobble- 
stones and  streetcars  and  mud  all  around, 
and  the  buildings  no  more  than  two  or  three 
stories  high,  and  the  plaster  cracking,  and 
the  paint  faded  from  winter. 

•Right  away.  I  had  all  these  little  criti- 
cisms of  Moscow."  Stolar  says,  "but  my 
father  was  always  there  to  explain  that  the 
country  had  been  through  a  revolution  and 
a  terrible  civil  war  and  they  needed  years  to 
build  communism." 

The  Stolars  handed  over  their  American 
passports  and  received  Soviet  ones.  No  one 
thought  to  ask  what  this  meant— "We  all  as- 
sumed we  were  free  to  come  and  go"— but  in 
the  end  this  transfer  of  documente  would 
lead  to  death  for  Morris  Stolar  and  an  end- 
less residence  for  his  son  Abe. 

The  family  lived  In  an  apartment  building 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fields  that  were 
populated  with  pigs  and  sheep.  Esther  Sto- 
lar's  idealism  was  tempered  by  her  dally 
walks  through  the  muddy  fields.  "She  was 
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unong  us,"  Stolar  says.  "She 
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They  gave  us  two  or  three  bullets  a  day. 
"That  was  it.  One  night  the  Germans  threw 
a  grenade  near  me,  and  a  splinter  of  some 
kind  went  flying  straight  into  my  left  eye. 
Now  all  I  can  see  through  my  left  are  shad- 
ows. Shadows  and  a  little  light."" 
Abe  Stolar  believed. 

Even  after  all  he  knew  and  saw.  he  be- 
lieved. After  the  war,  he  worked  for  years 
for  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine,  writing 
captions  for  the  official  news  agency  Tass 
and  copy  for  the  English-language  service  of 
Radio  Moscow.  Using  the  Russian  non  de 
plume  Nikolai  Stolyerov,  Stolar  pumped  out 
all  the  monotonous  tripe  his  fingers  could 
manage.  He  "forgave""  Radio  Moscow  its 
"little  lies"'  about  the  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union"s  own  economic  and  political  life,  "be- 
cause I  still  thought  we  were  all  in  this  to- 
gether, building  communism.'"  With  the 
overthrow  of  Khrushchev  in  1964,  the  sta- 
tion became  even  worse. 

"And  after  a  while  the  whole  thing  got  to 
be  draining,'"  Stolar  says  of  life  under 
Brezhnev.  "When  the  Israelis  won  the  Six- 
Day  war  in  1967.  and  the  radio  was  coming 
out  with  all  this  stuff  how  terrible  Israel 
was,  I  finally  began  to  think."  Stolar  lis- 
tened intently  to  friends  and  family.  Many 
of  them  were  of  the  nascent  Jewish  emigra- 
tion movement.  In  1969,  a  niece  left  for 
Israel,  and  a  few  years  later,  Stolar's  sister 
followed. 

For  the  first  time.  Stolar  stopped  living  in 
his  fathers  Utopia  and  took  a  hard  look 
around.  "I  could  no  longer  justify  anything. 
Especially  after  I  heard  what  rotten  things 
they  were  saying  about  Israel  and  the 
Jews."  Stolar's  attitude  has  become  so 
bitter,  and  his  views  so  pronounced,  that  it 
cannot  have  helped  him  in  his  attempts  to 
leave  the  country. 

"I  realized  that  this  country  is  behind 
where  Chicago  was  when  I  left  in  1930.  The 
customer  is  always  wrong.  The  pedestrian  is 
always  wrong.  There  is  no  trust  of  any  kind 
in  this  country.  Everything  that  is  wrong 
with  this  country  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  most  people  are  not  interested  in 
their  jobs.  Doctors  have  disdain  for  sick 
people.  Bus  drivers  hate  their  passengers. 
Lawyers  aren"t  interested  in  winning  your 
case.  The  worker  in  the  factory  doesn"t  give 
a  good  goddam  about  the  product  hes 
making. 

"So  much  is  done  on  the  side,  on  the  black 
markets,  that  it"s  as  if  real  work  interferes 
with  your  life.  There  is  an  old  saying  here. 
He  who  works  shall  not  eat."  Who  eats  the 
best?  The  bureaucrats  who  do  nothing.  Who 
eats  the  worst?  The  workers  who  are  too 
worn  out  to  do  anything  on  the  side."" 

Abe  married  Gita  in  1956.  Their  son  Mik- 
hail, now  29,  became  a  deeply  religious  Jew. 
He  wears  a  yarmulke.  keeps  kosher,  studies 
and  observes  as  many  of  the  Jewish  rituals 
as  he  can.  "My  father  is  still  an  atheist,  but 
I  want  to  go  to  Israel  for  religious  reasons  as 
well  as  political  ones."  Mlkhal  says,  his  Eng- 
lish a  strange  blend  of  working-class  Chica- 
go and  Moscow. 

After  denying  the  Stolars  their  exile  at 
the  airport  in  1975,  the  Soviets  now  say  that 
the  Stolars  can  go.  All  except  Mikhairs  wife 
Julia,  a  Soviet  citizen.  The  government 
claims  that  Julias  mother  has  a  "financial 
claim"  on  her  daughter.  Stolar  says,  "That's 
baloney.  The  only  reason  Julia's  mother  is 
making  any  claim  at  all  is  because  the  state 
is  putting  her  up  to  it.  They  just  want  to 
give  us  all  the  trouble  they  possibly  can." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Soviets  told  the  Sto- 
lars to  get  out  of  Moscow  within  five  days. 
They  refused,  insisting  on  their  right  to 
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leave  together.  In  the  meantime,  Mikhail 
Stolar  has  been  called  a  "parasite."  Abe  and 
Gita  live  on  Abe"s  $400-per-month  pension. 
Occasionally,  visitors  from  abroad  leave  a 
radio  or  some  books  behind,  and  the  Stolars 
sell  them  for  some  extra  money  for  Mikhail 
and  Julia. 

"Mayl)e  I  could  go  tomorrow,  but  how  can 
we  possibly  leave  Julia  behind?""  Stolar  says. 
"Nobody  knows  that  we  will  only  leave  as  a 
family."" 

The  scene  Is  a  huge,  modem  living  room 
on  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
downtown  Moscow.  High-ranking  embassy 
officers  live  in  town  houses  that  seem  air- 
lifted direct  from  Foggy  Bottom.  Waitresses 
float  by  bearing  Thai  rolls,  meatballs,  Euro- 
pean cheeses,  wine  and  beer.  The  room  Is 
packed  with  journalists,  diplomats  and  two 
dozen  refusenlks— Soviets,  like  Abe  Stolar, 
who  have  been  denied  exit  visas. 

Everyone  Is  waiting  for  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  who  Is  In  Moscow  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  summit  meeting  here  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Abe  is  working  on  the 
meatballs.  Mikhail  and  his  pregnant  wife 
chat  with  a  few  reporters.  "Have  you  seen 
the  letter  my  father  has  written  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan?"'  Mikhail  says.  "I  suppose  he 
gets  thousands  of  letters,  though,  doesn"t 
he?" 

Finally,  Shultz  arrives,  and  he  inches 
along  from  refusenik  to  refusenik,  hearing 
their  encapsulated  tales  of  misery.  Each  is 
more  nervous  than  the  last  as  he  tries,  with 
everyone  watching,  to  imprint  his  case  on 
Shultz"s  mind. 

"I  have  been  on  a  hunger  strike.  I've  been 
waiting  for  years  to  leave.  I  hope,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  you  will  tell  Mr.  Gorbachev  that 
my  wife  and  children  and  I .  .  ." 

"Mr.  Secretary,  they  say  I  have  state  se- 
crets, but  what  was  my  job?  I  worked  in  sau- 
sage factory.  The  only  secrets  they  have 
there  is  how  much  fat  they  mix  with  the 

meat 

Shultz  is  impassive,  a  remote  man.  who 
emits  a  stolid  concern  but  little  warmth. 
The  refusenlks  appeal  to  him  with  all  the 
power  their  eyes  and  voices  can  manage.  If 
they  could  climb  inside  his  mind  and  stay 
there,  they  would.  Shultz  keeps  saying  that 
these  cases  'are  a  first  priority. " 

Finally,  Shultz  arrives  at  the  sofa  where 
Abe  Stolar  is  waiting.  Shultz  has  been  at 
these  receptions  before,  and  instantly  recog- 
nizes Stolar.  Shultz  says,  with  a  truly  warm 
smile,  that  he  is  "tired""  of  meeting  him  in 
Moscow. 

•Then  lets  meet  somewhere  else,"  Stolar 
says.  "Somewhere  like  Israel.  Or  Chicago."" 
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Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  TORRICELLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  two  outstanding  individuals  in  my 
district.  The  New  Milford  Jewish  Center  will  be 
honoring  Doris  and  David  Bagoff  at  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  in  recognition  of  their  unstinting 
participation  and  exceptional  contributions  to 
the  center. 
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David  Bagoff,  a  member  of  the  sales  and 
marketing  staff  of  tf>e  Murphy  Realty  branch 
office  in  Fort  Lee,  is  the  former  president  of  a 
well-kr>own  tool  arxj  die  manufacturing  compa- 
ny In  New  York  Oty.  During  World  War  II,  in 
service  to  his  country,  David  joined  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Forces  as  a  flying  cadet  and  grad- 
uated as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  flew  50 
comt>at  missions  in  the  European  theater  and 
retired  with  the  rank  of  major  after  30  years  of 
combined  active  and  reserve  service.  He  is  a 
member  of  post  773  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  David  Bagoff 
has  long  exemplified  commitment  and  respon- 
sit>ility  in  his  community  and  is  a  memt)er  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center,  where  he  served  as  the  cen- 
ter's president  for  two  terms,  first  vice  presi- 
dent, chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
for  2  years  worked  tirelessly  as  chairman  of 
the  fund-raising  journal.  He  is  past  president 
of  the  men's  club  and  currently  serves  as 
active  liaison  to  the  center's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Doris  Bagoff,  who  is  currently  employed  as 
the  office  manager  for  physicians'  practices, 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  library  staff  at 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University.  Long  known  for 
her  generosity  and  unswerving  dedication  to 
the  center,  she  sen/ed  for  2  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  sisterhood  and  secretary,  fund- 
raising  and  adult-education  vice  president.  In 
addition,  she  has  demonstrated  her  caring 
and  concern  as  a  charter  member  of  the  Tri- 
boro  chapter  of  Hadassah. 

Doris  and  David  Bagoff  are  the  parents  of 
two  sons,  Robert  a  dentist,  and  Gary  an  ac- 
countant Since  relocatir>g  to  New  Milford  20 
years  ago,  they  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
their  community  and  have  achieved  distin- 
guished records  of  service  and  leadership,  es- 
pecially through  their  involvement  with  the 
New  Milford  Jewish  Center.  I  know  they  will 
continue  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  others 
and  exterKJ  their  talent  and  support,  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  Jewish  center  that 
honors  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  exceptional  couple  and 
extend  my  appreciation  on  behalf  of  their  ef- 
forts and  offer  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 
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HEROES  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS— 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  Small  Business  Week  1988,  I  wish  to 
honor  some  little  known  and  unsung  heroes  of 
the  small  business  community;  the  hard  work- 
ing, knowledgeable,  dedicated,  servants  of 
small  business,  the  Procurement  Center  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. This  small  team  of  men  and 
women  are  both  the  sword  and  the  shield  of 
small  businesses  that  contract,  or  seek  to 
contract,  with  the  Federal  Government.  They 
are   domk^iled  within,   or   regularly  visit,   all 
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major  procurement  centers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  military  and  civilian,  to  assure 
that  a  fair  share  of  government  procurement 
opportunities  are  made  available  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

Many,  including  those  wtK>  t>enefit  from  their 
activities,  are  unaware  tfutt  the  procurement 
center  representatives  are  officials  of  tf^ 
Small  Business  Administration,  thinking  rather 
that  they  are  employed  by  the  procuring  agen- 
cies in  which  they  work.  These  individuals,  the 
traditional  procurement  center  representative 
working  alone  or  teamed  with  breakout  pro- 
curement center  representatives  and  the 
breakout  team  of  technical  advisors,  engi- 
neers, and  procurement  analysts,  assist  pro- 
curing agency  officials  in  identifying  procure- 
ment opportunities  appropriate  for  fulfillment 
by  small  business,  and  kjentify  and  qualify 
small  contractors  for  the  identified  procure- 
ments. 

Breakout  teams,  breakout  procurement 
center  representatives,  and  technical  repre- 
sentatives, are  a  relatively  recent  and  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  original,  or  traditional  pro- 
curement center  representative  role.  The 
breakout  team  identifies  and  negotiates  the 
segmentation,  or  breakout,  of  subsystems  and 
subassemblies  from  major  procurements 
which  had  previously,  tiecause  of  size  or  com- 
plexity, been  the  exclusive  preserve  of  large 
business.  This  activity  has,  by  its  own  nature, 
increased  the  volume  of  procurement  opportu- 
nities available  to  small  contractors.  Both  the 
traditional  and  breakout  procurement  center 
representatives  maintain  surveillance  of  all 
purchasing  activities  to  identify  and  negotiate 
for  those  opportunities  which  do  not  require 
breakout  for  small  business  accomplishment. 

Breakout  procurement  center  representa- 
tives and  technical  advisors,  engineering, 
have  t)oth  an  engineering  education  and  the 
requisite  technical  expertise  which  enables 
them  to  pierce  the  major  systems  veil  and 
evaluate  the  subsystems,  assemblies  and  sub- 
assemblies which  can  appropriately  be  seg- 
mented and  procured  indeper>dently  from 
small  contractors.  This  method  has  proven  to 
be  not  only  more  efficient,  but  more  cost  ef- 
fective than  procuring  the  major  system  and 
all  of  its  components  from  one  large  prime 
contractor.  Additionally,  the  savings  realized 
on  spare  and  replacement  parts  procured 
from  these  small  contractors  is  a  multiplier  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  original  breakout 
procurement. 

In  this  historic  100th  Congress,  I  have  au- 
thored legislation  designed  to  increase  the 
numtjer  of  procurement  center  representatives 
and  enhance  their  powers.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this  legislation,  small  business  will  receive  a 
greater  portion  of  government  contracts  and 
the  small  business  competition  will  generate 
substantial  cost  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

American  small  business  is  our  greatest 
treasure.  In  Federal  contracting  all  small  busi- 
ness turns  to  the  procurement  center  repre- 
sentatives. They  work  for  small  business. 
They  work  for  America.  Tf>ey  deserve  our 
wholehearted  support  and  congratulations, 
these  heroes  of  the  SBA. 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  New  TechrwIogy  Week  corv 
tains  some  very  disturt>ir>g  observations  by 
Sheridan  Tatsuno,  a  senkx  analyst  with  Data- 
quest  Corp.  in  San  Jose.  Mr.  Tatsuno  warns 
that  the  United  States  runs  a  very  real  risk  of 
t}eing  leapfrogged  in  key  technologies  In  the 
coming  decade.  If  this  occurs  it  could  signifi- 
cantly impair  our  international  competitiveness 
in  the  coming  decade. 

Mr.  Tatsuno's  warnings  about  the  failure  of 
American  managers  and  the  gerwral  techrK>- 
logical  illiteracy  of  our  population  are  deeply 
disturbing.  They  add  further  credence  to  my 
view  that  many  of  the  wounds  we  have  suf- 
fered in  recent  years  with  respect  to  our  com- 
petitiveness are  self-inflk:ted.  Until  we  change 
many  of  the  philosophies  which  guide  Ameri- 
can managers  and  our  society  as  a  whole  be- 
comes more  comfortable  with  technology,  we 
are  in  for  a  rough  ride. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  New  Technotogy 
Week  article  in  the  Record  ar>d  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

[From  the  New  Technology  Week,  May  9, 
1988} 

Leapfrogging  America:  A  Tsunami  op  Japa- 
nese Technology  To  Deluge  United 
States 

(By  Richard  McCormack) 

The  executives  who  run  major  U.S.  corpo- 
rations fail  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
Japan's  technological  strength,  says  Sheri- 
dan Tatsuno,  a  senior  industry  analyst  with 
Dataquest,  a  high-technology  market  re- 
search firm  based  in  San  Jose.  Japan  is 
moving  rapidly  into  high-end,  creative  and 
innovative  research  across  all  industrial  seg- 
ments, and  the  effort  "Is  not  going  to  let 
up,"  warns  Tatsuno.  "In  the  1990s  we're 
going  to  get  leapfrogged  In  a  dozen  indus- 
tries and  Americans  won't  know  what  hit 
them.  •  •  •  It  doesn't  take  a  fool  to  see 
what's  going  on  there. " 

The  trend  will  l>ecome  obvious  in  the 
early  1990s  and  will  accelerate  in  the  middle 
of  the  decade,  predicts  Tatsuno,  a  sansei  or 
third  generation  Japanese  American.  Fol- 
lowing closely  the  situation  that  has  devel- 
oped in  memory  chips,  where  the  U.S.  had  a 
commanding  lead  and  lost  all  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  market  to  Japanese 
producers,  says  Tatsuno,  "the  Japanese  are 
going  to  have  the  cards  for  everything. 
They'll  say:  'You  can  have  the  technology, 
come  and  get  it,  but  it's  all  In  Japanese.' 
That's  when  we'll  be  In  trouble."" 

The  U.S.  will  then  he  in  the  position  that 
it  Is  In  now  In  the  dynamic  random  access 
memory  market:  the  Japanese  have  the 
DRAMs  and  U.S.  consumers  have  to  pay 
whatever  price  the  Ministry  of  Internation- 
al Trade  and  Industry  dictates. 

This  situation  also  poses  problems  for  the 
Japanese,  says  Tatsuno.  If  a  recession  sets 
in,  there  will  be  more  competition  for  a 
smaller  market:  "People  will  get  very  up- 
tight, and  win  start  blaming  the  Japanese 
for  all  of  their  problems." 
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way  ahead  of  the  United  States,  but  never 
make  it  here,"  says  Tatsuno.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  most  Americans  are  not  as  scien- 
tifically or  numerically  sophisticated  as  the 
average  Japanese.  In  order  for  those  prod- 
ucts to  be  successful  in  the  U.S..  they  would 
have  to  be  "dumb-downed. "  In  the  U.S..  con- 
sumers get  extremely  frustrated  when  a 
product  gets  the  least  bit  technical.  Tatsuno 
explains.  "Whereas  in  Japan,  the  level  of 
education  Is  so  high  that  the  average  Joe  is 
a  pretty  sophisticated  guy." 

The  Japanese  also  have  an  extremely 
good  command  of  the  English  language,  and 
there  are  only  a  few  Americans  who  possess 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language.  Right 
now,  the  "biggest  problem  "  facing  compa- 
nies in  the  Silicon  Valley  is  the  lack  of  col- 
lege graduates  in  electrical  engineering  who 
possess  the  ability  to  speak  or  read  Japa- 
nese. Tatsuno  continually  receives  calls 
from  companies  asking  if  he  could  suggest 
people  with  these  qualifications.  He  doesn't 
know  of  any.  In  terms  of  firepower,  the  Jap- 
anese are  graduating  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  electrical  engineers  a  year,  all  of  whom 
read  English  and  therefore  "know  exactly 
what  we're  doing. "  By  contrast,  the  United 
States  Is  graduating  less  than  100  American 
bom  BSEEs  a  year  capable  of  conversing  In 
Japanese. 

If  Tatsuno  was  In  charge  of  hiring  for  a 
U.S.  technology  company,  he  would  raid 
Japanese  companies  for  their  best  and 
brightest  talent.  This  is  easier  said  than 
done,  however.  "I'd  change  the  immigration 
policies  to  allow  any  company  to  pull  in  a 
Japanese  researcher  or  engineer."  he  ex- 
plains. The  danger  in  this  is  that  a  Japanese 
would  leave  his  position  in  Japan  to  take 
one  up  at  a  Japanese  company's  office  in 
the  U.S.  "So  you  say.  if  you  don't  stay  with 
an  American  company,  you  lose  your  visa.'  " 
There  are  plenty  of  Japanese  who  would 
love  to  live  in  America,  he  points  out. 

Does  Tatsuno  believe  that  the  entrepre- 
neurial high-tech  start-up  companies  are 
the  United  States'  ace  in  the  hole  in  this 
Internationally  competitive  environment? 
Yes,  and  no,  he  responds.  '"These  guys  are 
coming  Into  a  pretty  crowded  marketplace." 
When  Intel  was  founded  In  1968,  for  In- 
stance. It  had  five  years  to  take  control  of 
its  market  and  there  was  no  Japanese  com- 
petition. "Now.  these  small  companies  are 
protected  for  only  a  very,  very  short  time." 
Tatsuno  says. 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  contains  a  fine  article  on  "an  unusual 
bipartisan  effort  to  identify  the  most  pressing 
problems  that  will  face  the  next  president  and 
to  propose  some  solutions." 

This  project  is  the  American  Agenda,  a  bi- 
partisan organization  that  is  cochaired  by 
former  Presidents  Jimmy  Carter  and  Gerald 
Ford.  The  Post  article  quotes  a  prospectus  of 
the  Agenda  as  saying,  "Our  purpose  will  be  to 
build  a  bridge  of  ideas  between  the  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  policies, 
actions,  and  aspirations  of  the  next  presi- 
dent" 
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This  is  cleariy  a  worthy  goal  as  our  Nation 
prepares  itself  for  the  next  century.  I  wish  the 
American  Agenda  well.  I  know  it  will  succeed 
in  part  because  of  the  worthiness  of  its  aspira- 
tions, in  part  tjecause  it  is  bringing  together 
some  of  our  Nation's  finest  thinkers  and  lead- 
ers from  both  political  parties. 

One  of  those  leaders  Is  Stu  Eizenstadt.  who 
many  of  us  remember  as  President  Carter's 
chief  domestic  policy  adviser.  Although  Stu 
has  been  pursuing  an  active  career  as  a 
Washington  attorney  since  leaving  the  White 
House,  he  has  still  found  time  to  remain  in- 
volved with  important  public  interest  projects 
such  as  the  American  Agenda.  I'm  sure  with 
dedicated  individuals  such  as  Stu  involved, 
the  Agenda  will  prepare  a  useful  blueprint  for 
the  next  President. 

I  am  submitting  the  Post  article  for  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues'  perusal. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  12.  1988] 

CARTiai.  Ford  Join  Group  to  Help  Next 
President  Avoid  Some  Pitfalls 

(By  Lou  Cannon) 
Former  presidents  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
Jimmy  Carter  are  cooperating  In  an  unusual 
bipartisan  effort  to  Identify  the  most  press- 
ing problems  that  will  face  the  next  presi- 
dent and  to  propose  some  solutions. 

Carter  and  Ford  are  cochairmen  of  Ameri- 
can Agenda,  an  organization  that  is  at- 
tempting to  define  a  "considered  agenda"  of 
the  five  or  six  most  serious  Issues  likely  to 
l)e  faced  by  President  Reagan's  successor. 
The  group's  formation  will  be  formally  an- 
nounced Sunday. 

"Our  hope  is  to  help  create  for  the  next 
president  and  for  the  nation  a  summary 
agenda  of  where  we  as  a  nation  are.  where 
we  want  to  go  and  what  we  must  do  to  get 
there. "  declared  a  prospectus  of  American 
Agenda. 

"Our  purpose  will  be  to  build  a  bridge  of 
Ideas  between  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
the  past  and  the  policies,  actions  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  next  president."  It  added. 

The  organization  is  being  jointly  directed 
by  Stuart  ElzensUt.  a  Washington  attorney 
who  was  Carter's  chief  domestic  policy  ad- 
viser, and  James  M.  Cannon,  who  served  as 
political  adviser  to  Vice  President  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  and  then  to  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  when  he  was  Senate  minority 
and  then  majority  leader.  Baker  is  now 
White  House  chief  of  staff. 

American  Agenda,  funded  by  a  $500,000 
grant  from  the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  will  focus 
on  problems  expected  to  confront  the  next 
president  during  his  first  six  months  In 
office. 

"The  first  six  months  is  the  period  when 
the  president  has  the  least  familiarity  with 
the  office  but  also  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  make  changes  because  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  time  when  he  has  the  most  bipartisan 
support."  Cannon  said. 

Elzenstat  called  the  Idea  "the  first  at- 
tempt at  an  effective  and  systematic  use  of 
past  presidents"  and  to  learn  from  their  ex- 
perience and  mistakes. 

"There  are  those  who  will  say  that  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  problems 
are  recommending  ways  to  solve  them,"  El- 
zenstat said.  "But  it  might  be  useful  for  the 
new  president  and  his  aides  to  hear  the  rec- 
ommendations of  people  who  been  through 
the  experience  and  have  a  few  bumps  on 
their  heads." 

To  define  problems  and  prospective  solu- 
tions, the  group  will  consult  with  more  than 
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75  specialists  In  different  disciplines  and  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  working  relationship 
with  foundations  Involved  In  national  and 
international  policy  analysis. 

The  two  former  presidents  and  an  execu- 
tive conunlttee  composed  largely  of  former 
high  government  officials  will  make  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  president-elect  on 
Nov.  10.  two  days  after  the  election,  and 
subsequently  make  the  report  public. 

Cannon  and  Elzenstat  said  the  emphasis 
win  be  on  finding  a  consensus,  wherever 
possible,  and  on  narrowing  options  on  Issues 
where  agreement  cannot  be  reached. 

American  Agenda's  prospectus  observed 
that  neither  of  the  major  parties'  nominees 
"will  have  the  time  or  opportunity  or  the  re- 
sponsibility" during  the  campaign  to  focus 
on  decisions  that  must  be  made  If  elected. 

The  winner  will  have  only  10  weeks  to  re- 
cruit his  staff  and  Cabinet,  be  briefed  on 
the  problems  he  will  Inherit  and  Initiate  his 
first  policies  and  programs. 

The  executive  committee  of  American 
Agenda  includes  former  Tennessee  governor 
Lamar  Alexander,  former  Treasury  secre- 
tary Michael  W.  Blumenthal.  former  deputy 
secretary  of  state  Warren  Christopher, 
former  housing  and  urban  development  sec- 
retary Carla  A.  Hills,  former  Urban  League 
director  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  former  secretar- 
ies of  state  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  Edmund 
S.  Muskle,  former  deputy  budget  director 
Paul  H.  O'Neill,  former  Congressional 
Budget  Office  director  Alice  M.  Rlvlln. 
American  Express  chief  executive  officer 
James  D.  Robinson  III.  former  defense  sec- 
retary Donald  H.  Rumsfeld,  former  national 
security  adviser  Brent  Scowcroft,  former 
special  trade  representative  Robert  S. 
Strauss  and  former  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  president  Glenn  E.  Watts. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  SUFFOLK 
JEWISH  LEADERSHIP  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BREAKFAST  AND  40 
YEARS  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
ISRAEL  RELATIONS 


HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  an  event  celebrating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel 
which  will  occur  on  Long  Island  on  May  15, 
1988.  On  that  day,  the  Suffolk  Jewish  Com- 
munal Planning  Council  and  the  Suffolk  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  will 
host  the  Suffolk  Jewish  Leadership  Legislative 
Breakfast.  This  breakfast  will  serve  as  a  forum 
for  Long  Island's  elected  officials  and  Jewish 
leaders  to  discuss  the  special  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  and  the  future  of  this  relationship  over 
ttie  next  40  years. 

The  Suffolk  Jewish  Communal  Planning 
Council  is  the  umbrella  organization  for  more 
than  30  Jewish  groups  in  Suffolk  County.  The 
planning  council  coordinates  the  activities  of 
these  groups  and  serves  as  a  conduit  for  in- 
formation between  them  and  Vt\e  community. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress,  founded  in 
1981,  is  celebrating  its  70th  anniversary  this 
year.  It  Is  an  organization  founded  to  promote 
social  and  ecorwmic  justice  for  all  Americans, 
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and  to  ensure  the  security  of  Jews  around  the 
wortd.  The  Suffolk  Division  of  tl>e  American 
Jewish  Congress  works  to  protect  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  to  maintain 
the  separation  between  church  ar>d  state.  It  Is 
actively  involved  in  defendlr>g  people  against 
anti-Semitism  and  works  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  homeless. 

I  spent  the  second  week  of  January  of  this 
year  in  Israel.  This  trip  was  the  first  time  I  had 
t}een  to  that  regk>n  of  the  wortd.  During  my 
visit  there,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  nrieet  with 
many  of  Israel's  top  leaders,  arKJ  to  discuss 
many  of  the  Important  interruitional  issues 
which  bind  the  United  States  and  Israel  to- 
gether. In  light  of  the  recent  disturbances  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  I  am  especial- 
ly glad  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
situation  in  Israel  firsthand.  While  in  Israel,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  many  scientific,  agricul- 
tural, and  engineering  accomplishments  of 
that  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  that 
region  of  the  worid  was  at  peace,  Israel  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  entire  region. 

Israel's  connection  to  the  United  States  offi- 
cially began  when  Presklent  Truman  made  the 
United  States  the  first  country  to  officially  rec- 
ognize the  newly  declared  State  of  Israel. 
Since  1948,  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  have  steadily  grown  strong- 
er. The  United  States-Israel  relationship  is 
firmly  based  on  a  number  of  factors.  I  believe 
the  strongest  of  these  factors  include  a 
shared  heritage  as  vibrant,  innovative  people 
and  American  respect  for  Israeli  accomplish- 
ments—knjilding  a  modem  nation  out  of  little 
more  than  sand  and  hard  work  in  less  than 
half  a  century. 

I  am  confident  that  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  will  continue  to 
grow  stronger  over  the  next  40  years  as  it  has 
over  the  past  40.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  the 
Suffolk  Jewish  Communal  Planning  Council  to 
advance  social  and  economic  justice  here, 
and  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 


ROME,  GA.  PROVES  THAT 
DOWNTOWNS  CAN  SURVIVE 
MALLS 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  pro- 
nouncements throughout  the  Nation  these 
days  that  downtown  is  dead— whether  it  might 
be  downtown  in  a  major  city,  a  medium-sized 
community  or  a  small  town. 

However,  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia,  has  proven 
that  downtown  can  survive  and  prosper,  even 
in  the  age  of  the  mall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  summit  into  the 
Recxjrd  a  column,  by  Jim  Wooten  of  the  At- 
lanta Journal-Constitution,  which  descrit}es  the 
successful  effort  of  the  people  of  Rome  to 
preserve  and  revitalize  their  historic  downtown 
area. 
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[From  the  Atlanta  Journal -Constitution, 
May  8,  1988] 

Rome  Proves  That  Downtowns  Car 

SlTRVIVE  Maixs 

(By  Jim  Wooten) 

Walt!  Citizens  are  getting  too  far  ahead  of 
their  leaders.  Before  politicians  can  assem- 
ble a  comprehensive  program  to  save  rural 
Georgia,  It  may  save  itself,  sjid  In  some  In- 
stances, In  glorious  style. 

In  two  weeks,  dignitaries  will  gather  In 
Rome  to  dedicate  a  beautification  project 
called  Streetscape,  another  phase  of  a  down- 
town redevelopment  program  that  is  turn- 
ing Rome  Into  something  to  be  experienced. 

The  revival  of  this  once-affluent  city  of 
30,000,  where  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula 
rivers  merge  to  form  the  Coosa,  is  the  story 
of  a  city  that  took  advantage  of  available 
government  help  to  save  Itself. 

In  the  past  10  years.  $20  million  has  been 
invested  in  downtown  and  85  Vlctorlan-style 
buildings  have  been  renovated.  New  retail 
businesses  flourish,  many  of  them  small  en- 
terprises started  by  local  people  who  started 
to  tielleve  In  themselves  and  their  communi- 
ty's future.  Last  year.  20  new  businesses 
were  started,  while  two  closed  or  moved. 
The  20  employ  a  total  of  40  people,  truly 
mom-and/or-pop  operations. 

Admittedly.  Rome  had  a  character  to  re- 
develop. The  city  flourished  between  1870 
and  1920  as  a  northwest  Georgia  and  north- 
east Alabama  trading  center  where  cotton 
was  processed  for  steamboat  shipment  down 
the  river.  Fine  homes  and  commercial  build- 
ings were  constructed  during  the  period. 
The  downtown  remained  a  commercial 
center  until  strip  shopping  centers  and.  In 
1975,  a  nearby  mall  shlphoned  off  major 
downtown  businesses.  Property  values 
plunged. 

The  turnaround  started  early  in  this 
decade  when  Rome  joined  a  state  program 
called  Main  Street,  which  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  to  save  downtown  historic 
structures. 

The  program  was  aimed  at  cites  of  less 
than  50,000.  Administered  by  the  state  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  it  provides 
mostly  technical  advice  and  some  Incentive 
grants  to  smaller  cities  to  redevelop  down- 
town areas.  Rome  and  Athens  are  the  most 
successful  graduates,  but  now  half  the  eligi- 
ble cities  In  the  state  participate. 

It  helped  change  downtown  Rome's  ap- 
pearance. But  this  state  is  full  of  cities  that 
have  changed  downtown's  appearance  with- 
out altering  downtown's  fate  or  even  Its  at- 
traction. 

Rome  Is  different  because  It's  clearly  an 
Instance  of  people  using  limited  government 
assistance  to  solve  their  own  problems,  not 
of  people  altering  building  facades  or  con- 
structing bicycle  paths  just  liecause  free 
money  is  available. 

This  Streetscape  project,  to  be  dedicated 
May  21.  is  an  example.  To  finance  It.  down- 
town property  owners  agreed  to  tax  them- 
selves an  extra  five  mills  for  up  to  five  years 
and  to  pay  a  one-time  curb  and  gutter  as- 
sessment. That  raised  $400,000.  The  city 
kicked  In  another  $250,000.  The  state  De- 
partment of  Transportation  contributed 
$150,000  to  buy  a  trolley,  and  the  communi- 
ty raised  $337,000. 

How?  Elements  of  the  project  were  "sold" 
to  about  150  members  of  the  community. 
Downtown  benches  sold  for  $2,000.  willow 
oaks  for  $350.  lights  for  $1,500  and  crepe 
myrtles  for  $200.  Bricks  sold  for  $15  each. 
Downtown's   revival,   thus.    Is   an   ongoing 
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and  at  the  same  time  start  expanding  con- 
trolled airspace,  understandably  pilots  of 
small  craft  believe  they're  not  wanted  up 
there— that  it's  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
their  freedom  to  take  to  the  skies. 

To  me,  its  unfortunate  for  everybody 
when  your  proposed  rules  pit  pilots  of  small 
aircraft  against  commercial  airlines.  We  all 
should  be  working  together  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  prevent  midair  collisions  and 
make  the  skies  safer. 

Thank  you  for  extending  the  deadline  for 
public  comment  and  for  giving  us  all  the 
chance  to  let  you  know  our  views.  Pilots  of 
small  aircraft  are  raising  serious  challenges 
to  the  new  rules.  I  urge  you  to  take  their 
conunents  to  heart. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Cooper, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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HON.  DAVID  R,  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  address  the  growing  need  for 
nurses  across  the  Nation,  the  National  Nurse 
Sen/ice  Corps  Act. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  forgiveness  of 
loans  and  scholarships  to  nursing  students 
who  agree  to  serve  in  either  geographic  or 
practice  areas  that  have  a  shortage  of  or 
need  for  nurses.  It  applies  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  and  Nurse  Education  Act  loan 
forgiveness  and  scholarship  programs  to 
nurses  who  commit  to  service  in  return  for 
their  education. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES 

The  bill  sets  aside  50  percent  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  National  Health  Service  Corps 
scholarships  and  loan  repayment  programs  for 
nurses  who  agree  to  serve  in  health  manpow- 
er shortage  areas. 

Those  shortage  areas  would  be  defined  to 
include  any  medical  facility  or  population 
group,  such  as  rural  areas,  that  have  a  short- 
age of  nurses.  Such  facilities  could  be  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes  or  home  health  agencies, 
among  others. 

The  loan  forgiveness  section  of  the  Nurse 
Education  Act— title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act— also  is  reauthorized  to  allow  for 
the  repayment  of  student  loans  to  nurses  who 
agree  to  serve  for  at  least  2  years  in  nurse 
shortage  areas  or  locations. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  attract  men  and 
women  back  into  the  time-honored  profession 
of  nursing  by  paying  for  their  education  in 
return  for  their  commitment  of  service  in 
needy  areas. 

The  concept  is  one  that  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  attract  physicians  to  manpower 
shortage  areas,  including  a  number  in  my  own 
rural  district  of  Wisconsin.  A  requirement  for 
service  in  return  for  a  paid  education  attracts 
students  with  a  high  degree  of  commitment  to 
the  field  in  which  they  are  trained.  It  is  our 
hope  that,  by  applying  that  approach  to  nurse 
education,  more  students,  including  men  and 
minorities,  will  come  into  the  field  of  nursing. 
This  approach  is  one  that  I  would  like  to 
see  approved  in  forthcoming  appropriations 
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bills  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  both  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  and  the  Nurse  Educa- 
tion Act,  should  it  be  reauthorized,  as  I  hope  it 
will  be. 

NURSE  SHORTAGE  PROBLEM 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Nation  faces  a 
serious  problem  with  respect  to  its  supply  of 
needed  nurses.  The  problem  is  less  one  of 
overall  numbers  than  of  increased  demand  for 
tfiem  in  practice  areas  where  they  are  declin- 
ing. And  it  is  exacerbated  by  the  shrinking 
number  of  people  who  are  entering  the  pro- 
fession. For  that  reason,  this  nursing  "short- 
age" is  more  serious  than  one  in  the  eariy 
1980's  because  the  pipeline  of  new  trainees  is 
threatening  to  dry  up. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  people  are 
not  going  into  nursing  these  days.  They  in- 
clude new  professional  options  for  women, 
who  traditionally  have  made  up  the  majority  of 
nurses;  dissatisfaction  with  working  conditions; 
low  wages,  among  others. 

But  this  bill  is  designed  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem at  the  beginning:  Provide  an  incentive  for 
people  to  train  as  nurses  and  the  supply  of 
them  will  increase. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves  about  the 
growing  problem: 

There  has  been  a  precipitous  decline  in  the 
number  of  students  entering  nursing  schools 
for  all  types  of  nurse  training  programs  since 
1983.  Enrollments  in  nursing  schools  dropped 
nearly  20  percent  for  baccalaureate  pro- 
grams—general education  for  registered 
nurses— between  1983  and  1986.  A  number 
of  nursing  schools  have  closed  and  more 
threaten  to  do  so  because  of  declining  enroll- 
ment, according  to  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  and  the  American  Association  of  Cot- 
leges  of  Nursing. 

That  means  that  more  than  12,000  fewer 
nurses  were  trained  in  those  years. 

In  1983.  42,000  first-time  full-time  4-year 
college  freshmen  indicated  a  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  a  career  in  nursing.  In  1986,  that 
number  had  dropped  to  19,800,  according  to 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

The  vacancy  rate  for  registered  nurses  in 
hospitals  nationwide  more  than  doubled  from 
6.3  percent  in  1985  to  13.6  percent  in  1986. 
according  to  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion [AHA]. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Sen/ices  estimates  that  there  may  be  a  50- 
percent  shortfall  in  the  supply  of  nurses— a 
need  for  an  additional  344,000  nurses— in  the 
next  5  to  10  years. 

Eighteen  percent  of  hospitals  in  large  urban 
areas  reported  temporary  bed  closures  and  14 
percent  reported  limitations  on  emergency 
services  in  1987  because  of  nursing  short- 
ages, according  to  an  AHA  suwey. 

In  rural  areas,  9.5  percent  of  hospitals  re- 
ported temporary  bed  closures  on  a  regular 
basis  for  the  same  reason. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Hospital 
Association  reports  1 .000  vacant  nursing  posi- 
tions statewide  with  the  highest  vacancy 
rate— 10  percent— in  my  rural  district.  Wiscon- 
sin nursing  school  deans  say  there  has  been 
an  average  drop  in  enrollment  of  50  percent 
in  the  past  3  years. 
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The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Clinical 
Center  in  Bethesda,  MD,  has  110  vacandes 
for  nurses  skilled  in  critical  care  and  other 
fields. 

The  reasons  for  those  vacancies  vary  and 
are  related  to  the  changing  demand  for 
nurses — the  increased  need  for  t)edside 
nurses  in  nursing  homes  and  home  health 
agencies,  for  acute  care  nurses  in  hospitals 
that  have  sicker  patients  because  of  eariier 
discharges  than  in  previous  years. 

It  is  closely  related  to  the  increasing  number 
of  elderly  people  in  our  population.  In  1980 
the  numt)er  of  people  in  nursing  homes  has 
risen  to  1.2  million,  up  from  800,000  in  1970, 
an  annual  increase  of  4.5  percent.  Estimates 
by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  project  that  the  demand  for  nursing 
home  care  will  increase  dramatically  by  the 
year  2000.  The  National  Institute  on  Aging," 
report,  "Personnel  for  Health  Needs  of  the  El- 
deriy,  Through  the  Year  2000,"  September 
1987,  states:  "There  is  a  major  need  to  in- 
crease the  geriatric  content  in  undergraduate 
programs"  of  nurse  education  (page  61). 
Nursing  homes  are  the  second-largest  em- 
ployer of  registered  nurses  in  the  Nation. 

The  supply  of  nurses,  therefore,  is  not 
keeping  up  with  the  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  Federal  support  for  nurse  training  has 
dropped  significantly  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, although  Congress  has  tended  to 
maintain  a  level  of  funding  for  nurse  education 
programs.  Federal  funding  for  nursing  educa- 
tion fell  from  $150  million  in  1973  to  $53  mil- 
lion in  1987. 

The  loan  forgiveness  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams tied  to  service  have  not  been  imple- 
mented for  nurses  under  either  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  or  the  service  commit- 
ment loans  or  scholarships  to  nurses  at  all,  al- 
ttrough  the  authority  to  do  so  has  existed  in 
the  law  all  along. 

This  bill  provides  for  programs  that  nursing 
deans  tell  us  will  be  attractive  to  many  stu- 
dents. Major  nursing  associations,  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  long-term  care  facili- 
ty organizations  support  the  concept. 

The  bill  provides  a  way  to  reduce  financial 
barriers  to  nursing  careers  for  those  who  oth- 
erwise could  not  afford  the  necessary  educa- 
tion. Between  1973  and  1984,  the  Federal 
Government  supported  some  220  nursing  stu- 
dents under  service  payback  agreements,  and 
evidence  shows  that  the  average  default  rate 
for  nursing  students  under  the  National  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  is  approximately  5  per- 
cent, less  than  the  national  average. 

The  Tri  Council  for  Nursing,  composed  of 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  the  National 
League  for  Nursing,  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Nursing,  and  the  American  Or- 
ganization of  Nurse  Executives  recommended 
recently,  in  specifications  for  reauthorization  of 
the  Nurse  Education  Act,  as  its  No.  1  specifi- 
cation, providing  "financial  assistance  to  en- 
tering nursing  students  who  will  be  obligated 
for  service  in  a  nursing  shortage  area  such  as 
long-term  care,  acute  care,  perioperative  care, 
and  others,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  [of 
Health  and  Human  Sen/ices],"  and  providing 
"financial  assistance  to  licensed  nurses  to 
complete  their  undergraduate  education  with 
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payback     in     designated     nursing     shortage 
areas." 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  move  quKkly  to 
put  this  program  in  place  so  that  we  may  see 
its  impact  and  move  toward  rebuilding  tfve  na- 
tional supply  of  nurses. 


EXTENDED  BENEFIT  REFORM 
BILL 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12, 1988 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  introduce 
the  extended  benefit  reform  bill  with  my  col- 
leagues Congressman  Sander  Levin  and 
Congressman  Donald  Pease.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  both  of  them  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  bill,  and  on  unemploynrtent  issues 
generally. 

Our  legislation  would  provide  an  additional, 
optional  formula  that  would  make  extended 
unemployment  t)enefits  more  easily  available 
under  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployed Compensation  Act  of  1 970.  The  meas- 
ure would  allow  States  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment to  count  people  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  insurance  in  determining 
eligibility  for  the  extended  tienefits  program. 

The  bill  would  offer  an  alternative  trigger 
when  more  than  25  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed workers  exhaust  their  26  weeks  of 
benefits  without  finding  a  job.  If  the  weekly  av- 
erage rate  of  individuals  exhausting  regular 
unemployment  benefits  for  the  period  of  that 
week  and  the  immediately  preceding  weeks 
exceeds  25  percent,  the  State  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  extended  benefits  program. 

This  percentage  would  be  determined  by  di- 
viding the  number  of  exhaustees  in  the  cur- 
rent week  by  the  numlier  of  persons  who  re- 
ceived their  first  benefit  for  their  current  bene- 
fit year  for  the  week  beginning  6  months 
before.  The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  compile  the  information  required  to 
calculate  this  formula. 

Our  legislation  recognizes  that  the  current 
formula  to  determine  eligibility  for  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  does  not  count  indi- 
viduals who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Therefore,  although  there 
may  be  thousands  of  unemployed  workers  no 
longer  receiving  benefits,  the  formula  enabling 
States  to  "trigger  on"  to  the  extended  bene- 
fits program  does  not  record  them.  As  a 
result,  a  State  like  Michigan,  with  large  num- 
bers of  unemployment  insurance  exhaustees, 
does  not  qualify  for  extended  benefits.  Our 
legislation  provides  a  remedy  to  this  problem 
by  providing  an  alternative  trigger  that  would 
include  workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits  to  determine  eligibility  for  additional 
Insurance. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  must  give  a 
great  deal  of  credit  to  Mr.  Eric  Mays  from 
Flint,  Ml.  An  active  member  of  region  1-C, 
UAW,  Mr.  Mays  testified  recently  at  a  North- 
east-Midwest congressional  coalition  hearing  I 
sponsored  on  dislocated  workers  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  and  has  tirelessly  explored 
methods  of  directing  additional  unemployment 
benefits  to  lakj-off  workers  in  Flint.  I  congratu- 
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late  Mr.  Mays  for  his  perseverance  in  assisting 
us  in  drafting  this  bill.  This  measure  will  pro- 
vide critical  benefits  to  districts  severely  im- 
pacted by  layoffs  and  plant  closings  and  is  a 
model  example  of  legislation  originating  at  ttie 
grassroots  level.  I  am  pleased  that  I  could 
work  in  concert  with  a  gifted  constituent  to  de- 
velop a  bill  that  will  be  enormously  helpful  to 
Michigan  and  to  my  distrk:t. 

Flint.  Ml  has  borne  a  disproportkMiate  share 
of  the  national  unemployment  burden.  While 
the  level  of  unemployment  nationally  has 
t>een  falling  to  5  percent,  Flint  has  suffered 
under  a  rate  of  20  percent.  Over  the  past  year 
alone,  four  plants  in  the  area  have  ctosed  or 
laid  off  workers,  affecting  over  10,000  indivkl- 
uals.  What  these  numbers  do  not  reflect,  how- 
ever, are  related  jobs  that  are  lost  as  a  result 
of  these  layoffs — and  the  families  tf>at  are  di- 
rectly hurt  when  an  indivklual  worker  loses  his 
or  her  job. 

During  the  hearing  I  chaired  on  dislocated 
autoworkers  and  in  individual  meetir>gs,  I  was 
moved  by  the  accounts  of  unemployed  work- 
ers losing  their  jobs,  their  t)enefits,  and  finally, 
sometimes,  their  homes  arK)  automot)iles. 
Many  of  them  had  used  up  their  savings  and 
were  turning  to  social  service  agencies  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  a  wrenching  decision 
for  individuals  who  had  always  been  able  to 
provide  for  their  families.  What  stuck  me,  how- 
ever, is  that  at  no  time  did  ttiese  ur>employed 
wori^ers  lose  their  hope.  They  believed  that 
something  could  be  done  to  remedy  a  situa- 
tion that  they  were  in  no  way  responsible  for. 

Our  legislation  is  a  start  in  that  direction.  Al- 
though it  is  no  substitute  for  a  coherent  indus- 
trial and  trade  policy,  the  bill  makes  it  easier 
for  States  with  high  levels  of  unemployment  to 
become  eligible  for  extended  tienefits  and  will 
provide  a  buffer  between  laid  off  workers  and 
powertui  economic  forces  beyond  their  con- 
trol. I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  a  bill  that  will  fielp  our  long- 
term  jobless  citizens  receive  the  benefits  tf»ey 
deserve. 


EXTENDED  BENEFIT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing,  together  with  my  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Pease  and  Kildee,  legislation 
to  help  a  group  of  people  that  have  been  all 
but  forgotten,  the  long-term  unemployed. 

While  unemployment  rates  have  come 
down,  6.6  million  workers  are  still  out  pound- 
ing the  pavements,  looking  for  a  job.  This 
number  represents  milfons  of  families  wittraut 
a  breadvwnner,  and  millions  more  tryir>g  to 
make  do  on  a  single  income.  For  over  50 
years,  this  Nation  has  provided  assistance  to 
these  families  through  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program.  Today,  however,  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  is  t»roken.  Our  bill 
provktes  a  new  app>roach  to  fixing  ttie  pro- 
gram and  ensuring  that  those  who  are  out  of 
work  for  more  than  6  months  are  not  abarv 
doned. 
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show  whk:h  States  are  having  trouble,  nobody 
is  eligible  for  extended  benefits. 

In  the  past  several  Congresses,  many  Mem- 
bers have  put  forward  proposals  to  change 
the  mechanism  for  triggering  on  the  Extended 
Benefit  Program.  I  have  cosponsored  several. 
The  basic  approach  of  these  bills  is  to  use  the 
normal  measure  of  unemployment  or  TUR  as 
the  key  statistic.  Critics  have  pointed  out  sev- 
eral difficulties  with  this  approach  and  to  date 
no  progress  has  been  made. 

Our  proposal  takes  a  new  tack.  Our  bill 
would  add  a  State  optional  alternative  trigger 
to  the  extended  benefit  law  based  on  exhaus- 
tion rates.  An  exhaustion  rate  measures  the 
number  of  people  who  run  through  their  26 
weeks  of  regular  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  fall  out  of  the  system.  Our  proposal 
says  that,  if  a  State  has  a  relatively  high  level 
of  exhaustion,  then  that  is  a  State  with  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  workers  should  have  the 
extra  13  weeks  to  find  a  job. 

This  exhaustion  rate  measure  meets  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  TUR.  Exhaustion  rates 
are  easily  measurable  and  equally  accurate  in 
all  States.  They  can  be  available  on  a  weekly 
or  monthly  basis  without  delay,  and  measure 
only  those  who  are  covered  by  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system. 

You  might  wonder  why  we  are  introducing 
uneployment  legislation  In  a  time  of  falling  un- 
employment rates.  I  submit  that  this  is  the 
ideal  time  to  consider  program  reforms.  Too 
often  this  institution  legislates  in  the  heat  of 
crisis.  When  joblessness  soars,  and  it  will 
again,  we  will  seek  solutions.  Unless  we  lay 
the  ground  work  now,  we  will  put  together 
piecemeal  efforts  and  in  the  end,  leave  funda- 
mental problems,  such  as  pockets  of  high  un- 
employment, unaddressed. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  be  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. Indeed,  I  strongly  believe  that  unem- 
ployment reform  must  include  not  only  benefit 
improvements,  but  also  better  access  to  train- 
ing and  counseling,  and  strong  links  to  the 
business  community.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
address  these  aspects  of  reform  eariier  in  this 
Congress. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today,  is  one 
piece  of  a  larger  plan.  It  is  a  fresh  idea  and  as 
such  I  expect  that  it  will  be  refined.  I  have 
asked  CRS,  CBO,  GAO  and  several  labor 
economists  to  look  into  an  exhaustion  rate 
trigger.  I  look  forward  to  their  comments. 

This  legislation,  to  the  extent  it  provides 
vital  assistance  to  the  long-term  unemployed 
in  hard-hit  areas,  will  cost  Federal  dollars.  The 
Extended  Benefit  Program  is  a  50-50  State- 
federally  funded  program,  but  under  Gramm- 
Rudman,  all  of  the  expenditures  are  counted 
toward  the  deficit.  Thus,  the  question  of  prior- 
ities will  have  to  be  addressed. 

In  ctosing.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
role  in  the  development  of  this  bill  played  by  a 
jobless  auto  worker  in  Flint  named  Eric  Mays. 
Eric  came  to  Washington  several  months 
ago  with  a  contingent  of  auto  workers  who 
have  recently  lost  their  jobs.  After  a  series  of 
meetings  and  discusskjns  with  memtjers  and 
staff,  he  took  back  to  Flint  a  pile  of  testimony 
and  studies  on  unemployment  insurance 
reform.  Eric  poured  over  that  material  and 
began  thinking  of  ways  to  help  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits. 
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while  at  the  same  time  responding  to  the  criti- 
cism aimed  at  eariier  reform  bills. 

Out  of  this  effort  developed  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today.  This  may  be  the  first  new 
Idea  to  hit  this  field  in  several  years.  I  think 
Eric's  contribution  is  another  example  that  the 
best  ideas  come  from  the  front  lines. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  Don  Riegle,  has  intro- 
duced companion  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  seeking  to  make  the  Ex- 
tended Benefit  Program  viable  again. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

H.R. 4595 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ShXTlON  I.  STATK  "ON"  AM)  "OVV"  INIIKATDRS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  203(d)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployed  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end:  "Ef- 
fective with  rtspect  to  compensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  tieginning  on  the 
date  established  pursuant  to  State  law,  a 
State  may  by  law  provide  that  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  there  has  been  a  State 
"on"  or  'off  '  indicator  t>eginning  or  ending 
any  extended  benefit  period  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  whether  the  weekly  average 
rate  of  individuals  exhausting  regular  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for  the 
period  consisting  of  such  week  and  the  im- 
mediately preceding  12  weeks  exceeded  25 
percent,  as  determined  by  dividing  the 
number  of  individuals  who  exhaust  such 
benefits  in  the  week  for  which  a  determina- 
tion is  being  made  by  the  number  of  individ- 
uals who  received  their  first  such  benefit  for 
their  current  benefit  year  for  the  week  be- 
ginning 26  weeks  before  such  week.". 

(b)  Implementation.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  compile  on  a  weekly  basis  for 
each  State— 

(A)  the  number  of  individuals  who  receive 
their  first  regular  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefit  for  their  current  benefit  year; 
and 

(B)  the  number  of  individuals  who  ex- 
haust regular  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paying  l)enefits  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  a  State  may 
provide  for  such  benefits  to  be  paid  only  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  deter- 
mining whether  there  has  been  a  State  "on" 
or  "off"  indicator  beginning  or  ending  any 
extended  l)enefit  period,  however,  a  State 
may  make  such  determination  based  on  a 
weekly  average  rate  which  includes  the  12 
weeks  beginning  before  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP 
CHRISTOPHER 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Philip  Christopher,  an  outstanding 
leader  in  the  Greek-Cypriot  American  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Christopher  will  be  honored  on  May 
14  at  the  Greek-Cypriot  American  dinner  in 
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New  York  City  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tkjns  to  the  Greek-American  community. 

Mr.  Christopher  serves  as  the  president  of 
the  Pancyprian  Association  of  America,  which 
he  founded  in  1975.  The  Pancyprian  Associa- 
tion is  the  largest  Greek-Cypriot  organization 
in  the  United  States,  and  through  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Christopher  has  sponsored  the 
Pancyprian  folk  dancers,  the  Philharmonic 
band,  the  Sea  Scouts,  a  championship  soccer 
team,  and  a  community  center.  Through  CY- 
PAC.  Greek-Cypriot  Americans  have  broad- 
ened their  involvement  in  the  American  politi- 
cal process. 

A  native  of  Kyrenia,  Cypms,  Philip  Christo- 
pher immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1959. 
He  was  graduated  from  New  York  University 
with  honors  in  1970  as  captain  of  the  soccer 
team.  After  a  brief  teaching  career,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher joined  the  Audiovax  Co.,  a  leader  in 
the  electronics  field,  and  currently  serves  as 
executive  vice  president. 

Under  Philip  Christopher's  leadership,  the 
Pancyprian  Associatton  has  offered  more  than 
100  scholarships  to  Cypriot  students  for  study 
in  the  United  States.  These  efforts  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  strengthening  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cyprus  and 
enable  young  Cypriots  to  gain  a  better  aware- 
ness of  this  country. 

Philip  Christopher's  other  activifies  on 
behalf  of  his  community  are  manifold.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Cyprus  Federation, 
chairman  of  the  Justice  for  Cyprus  Committee 
and  president  of  CY-PAC.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cyprus  Children's 
Fund,  American  Hellenic  Alliance,  and  the 
United  Hellenic  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to  participate  in 
the  tributes  being  extended  to  this  outstanding 
son  of  Cyprus  and  proud  citizen  of  America, 
Philip  Christopher,  and  to  extend  all  best 
wishes  to  him,  his  wife  Chris,  and  son  Nick, 
on  this  auspick}us  occasion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERKSHIRE 
THEATER  FESTIVAL 
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The  history  of  the  festival  itself  is  long  and 
proud.  Under  the  direction  of  two  young  thea- 
ter graduates  fi'om  the  Yale  Drama  School, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  "Three  Arts  Socie- 
ty," the  theater  began  in  1928.  This  was  not 
an  average,  small-town  theater,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Such  arfistk:  luminaries  as  James  Cagney  and 
Katharine  Hepburn  graced  the  wooden  stages 
of  Stockbridge.  In  fact,  in  1934,  a  13-year-old 
thespian  by  the  name  of  Montgomery  Clift 
made  his  theatrical  debut  at  Stockbridge. 

The  festival  continued  to  grow  in  the 
1940's,  as  such  leadir>g  men  and  women  as 
Buster  Keaton,  Ruth  Gordon,  Tallulah  Bank- 
head,  and  Ethel  Barrymore  brought  great 
renown  to  the  Berkshires. 

The  list  of  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
graced  the  stages  of  Berkshire  Theater  Festi- 
val is  an  impressive  one.  But  anyone  who 
knows  what  it  takes  to  put  together  a  produc- 
tion like  this  knows  that  it  is  the  people  behind 
the  scenes  who  make  things  wortt.  People  like 
Jack  and  Jane  Fitzpatrick,  whose  tireless  ef- 
forts and  generous  contritwtions  have  bol- 
stered the  festival  and  ensured  its  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Corinne  and  I  have 
had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  knowing  Jack  and 
Jane  for  many,  many  years.  We  consider 
them  among  our  closest  friends.  We  know 
firsthand  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  help 
the  Berkshire  Theater  Festival  continue  to 
grow.  I  can  think  of  no  one  more  richly  de- 
serving of  this  honor  than  the  Fitzpatiicks. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Conte  and  I  will  be 
unable  to  attend  the  opening  night  celebration 
of  the  Berkshire  Theater  Festival  on  June  27. 
That  notwithstanding,  I  wanted  to  offer  our 
very  t)est  wishes  for  continued  success  and 
happiness,  both  for  the  festival  and  for  its  two 
biggest  supporters,  Jack  ar>d  Jane  Fitzpatiick. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Berkshire  Theater  Festival  in 
Berkshire,  MA,  which  celebrates  its  60th 
season  this  year.  As  a  personal  friend,  and  as 
one  who  has  represented  the  Bert<shires  for 
38  of  those  60  years— 8  as  a  State  senator 
and  the  past  30  as  a  Member  of  Congress— I 
want  to  offer  my  personal  congratulations. 

And  since  it  is  such  a  special  anniversary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  pato-ons  at  the  theater  have 
decided  to  dedicate  this  season  to  two  very 
special  people  who  have  played  a  tremendous 
role  in  helping  the  Berkshire  Theater  Festival 
become  the  event  that  it  is  today— John  H. 
and  Jane  P.  Fitzpatiick. 

Jack  and  Jane,  owners  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn 
in  Stockbridge,  MA,  have  spent  innumerable 
hours  working  to  enhance  the  festival.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Berkshire  Theater  Fes- 
tival would  be  but  a  shadow  of  its  current  self 
without  the  yeoman  efforts  of  the  Fitzpatricks. 


MORGAN  FAIRCHILD 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Morgan  Fairchild  is  one  of  the  most  remario- 
ble  women  I  know.  Not  only  is  she  an  accom- 
plished acti-ess,  but  she  has,  in  recent  months 
become  a  visible  and  articulate  spokesperson 
for  a  variety  of  social  causes  ranging  from 
AIDS  to  environmental  protection. 

A  recent  profile  of  Ms.  Fairchild  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  illusti^ated  the  depth  of  her 
commitment  to  the  causes  in  which  she  has 
become  involved.  She  is  cleariy  a  remarkable 
woman  with  a  passionate  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  our  country. 

I  Include  the  Times  article  about  Morgan 
Fairchild,  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion, and  ask  them  to  join  with  me  in  recogniz- 
ing her  contributions  to  the  pubik:  polk:y  proc- 
ess: 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times  magazine. 
May  8.  19881 

Cause  Celeb— Morgan  Fairchild  Wants 

You  To  Take  Her  Seriously 

(By  Margy  Rochlin) 

One  of  the  first  times  that  Morgan  Fair- 
child  spoke  at— rather  than  just  attended— a 
political  function,  she  wore  a  fur  coat.  To  be 
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exact,  a  white,  full-length  l>adger  coat.  This, 
to  an  abortion-rights  march  sponsored  by 
the  National  Organization  for  Women. 
Along  with  F^irchild's  blond  coxcomb  of 
hair  and  theatrical  makeup,  it  made  her 
look— as  one  feminist  at  the  event  put  it  less 
than  charitably— "like  a  beauty  queen." 

So  there  she  was  jet-lagged,  having  just 
flown  in  from  Italy.  It  was  pouring  rain,  and 
she  had  a  sinus  infection— the  reason  she 
wore  the  fur  coat  in  the  first  place.  Once 
the  organizers  got  an  eyeful  of  her.  they 
treated  her  with  the  distant  chill  usually  re- 
served for  party  crashers.  Oh,  some  of  the 
women  came  up  and  said  "Hi"  and  "Thank 
you  for  coming."  but  Fairchild  could  see 
that  look  in  their  eyes.  It  was  a  forlomness 
that  said.  "Were  glad  that  a  celebrity 
showed,  but  why  did  it  have  to  be  you?" 

Still,  she  marched.  Along  with  a  crowd  of 
30.000.  Fairchild  splashed  and  slid  her  way 
to  the  Rancho  Park  destination  while  her 
coat  turned  gutter-water  brown.  When  they 
got  to  the  rally,  most  of  the  guest  speakers 
didnt  feel  like  getting  any  wetter.  But  Pair- 
child  figured  that  the  crowd— now  ankle- 
deep  in  mud— deserved  to  "hear  something." 
So  she  gave  her  speech,  which  focused  on 
abortion  as  a  "basic  Inalienable  right:  the 
right  to  decide  what  to  do  with  your  own 
body."  By  all  accounts,  her  address  was 
moving,  ironic  and  well-informed;  when  she 
finished,  the  once-skeptical  audience  react- 
ed. Suddenly.  Fairchild  recalls,  "all  these 
women  were  coming  over  and  hugging  me. 
saying:  I  didn't  know  you  could  talk  like 
that.  Would  you  talk  to  our  group?'  " 

She  saw  that  moment  as  "a  turning  point 
in  the  way  that  some  people  In  the  political 
arena  viewed  me.  *  *  *  Because  I  realized 
that  they  had  responded  to  me.  that  I  had 
touched  people. 

•Before  I  got  involved.  I  never  thought 
anyone  would  give  a  damn  about  what  I 
though.  I'm  a  television  actor— who  would 
care?  Then  I  found  out  that  I  could  help 
focus  attention  to  an  issue  in  a  positive  way. 
That  was  something  I  was  blind  to  l)efore." 
At  38.  Morgan  Fairchild  knows  that  on 
first  sight  some  people  will  think  she  is  a 
bimbo.  "When  you're  blond  and  drop-dead 
beautiful  like  Morgan,"  theorizes  Fairchild's 
friend,  actress  and  political  activist  Shelley 
Duvall.  "people  sometimes  think  you  don't 
have  any  brains,  which  Is  just  not  the  case 
[with  Fairchild]." 

And  it  can  be  disconcerting  to  hear  a  pop- 
culture  Icon  talking  alK>ut  AIDS,  toxic 
waste,  deforestation  and  overpopulation. 
Both  the  public  and  Hollywood  casting 
agents  see  Morgan  Fairchild,  who  started  on 
daytime  TV  In  "Search  for  Tomorrow"  and 
moved  on  to  "Flamingo  Road,"  "Paper 
Dolls  '  and  "Falcon  Crest. "  as  a  staple  of  the 
evening  soap.  Her  charm-school  haughtiness 
has  elevated  prime-time  sexiness  to  a  dl^y- 
ingly  pristine  level.  The  concept  of  Morgan 
Fairchild  became  such  a  stereotype  that 
just  by  appearing  In  the  film  "Pee-wee's  Big 
Adventure"  she  was  spoofing  herself.  Only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  her  name  was  the  butt 
of  Jon  Lovltz's  most  popular  routine  on 
"Saturday  Night  Live":  As  pathological  liar 
Tommy  Flanagan.  Lovitz  played  off  her  an- 
tiseptic sex-symbol  Image  by  boasting  about 
"My  wife,  uh  . .  .  Morgan  Fairchild." 

But  in  the  past  year,  especially,  Morgan 
Fairchild  has  found  success  in  the  political 
conununity.  and  some  activists  are  suggest- 
ing. In  all  seriousness,  that  she  should  run 
for  office.  She  has  a  substantive  grasp  of 
the  issues  and  an  Impressive  talent  for 
making  extemporaneous  speeches— as  well 
as  a  self-deprecating  wit.  Recently,  for  in- 
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other  rambling  pitch,  "if  when  they  ask  me 
to  endorse  them  they'd  at  least  tell  me  what 
public  office  they're  running  for.  •  •  *" 

As  it  happens,  seeing  her  political  friends 
will  provide  Pairchild  one  of  the  few  mo- 
ments of  relief  in  her  weekend.  "I  feel  like 
such  a  fish  out  of  water,"  she  confesses  to 
SUte  ControUer  Gray  Davis.  "I  don't  know 
what  I'm  supposed  to  be  doing."  "That's 
OK,  Morgan,"  he  says  soothingly.  "No  one 
else  knows  that. "  Danny  Sheehan,  the  activ- 
ist lawyer  who  co-founded  the  Christie  In- 
stitute, brings  Pairchild  up  to  date  on  the 
civil  suit  he  filed  against  Iran-Contra  fig- 
ures he  believes  were  involved  in  a  Nicara- 
gua assassination  attempt.  Leo  T.  McCar- 
thy, who's  ruiming  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  ma- 
neuvers his  way  over  to  her  through  a 
crowded  hotel-room  cockUil  party,  waving 
his  hand  and  calling.  "Morgan.  Morgan." 

In  fact,  the  only  sour  note  from  her  politi- 
cal brethren  comes  from  Assemblyman  Tom 
Hayden.  This  is  how  he  kicks  off  his  speech 
at  the  Gala  Dinner  that  evening:  "Palm 
Springs?  Morgan  Pairchild?  I  knew  we  [the 
Democratic  Party]  were  moving  toward  the 
middle  of  the  road.  But  I  didn't  know  we 
were  moving  toward  the  middle  of  the  fair- 
way.   The  misfired  joke  doesn't  make 

sense,  but  it  comes  off  as  a  dig.  On  the  dais. 
Pairchild  is  shaken  but  manages  a  laugh. 

Hayden  and  Pairchild  are  actually  friends, 
but  the  incident  brings  up  an  ironic  and  in- 
triguing comparison.  Pairchild's  public-af- 
fairs ambitions  are  similar  to  those  of  Jane 
Fonda  in  the  early  1970s.  Like  Fonda  when 
she  entered  the  political  arena.  Pairchild  is 
an  easy  target,  yet  people  rush  to  have  their 
picture  taken  with  her.  And  much  like 
Fonda's  activities  in  the  early  '70s.  Pair- 
child's  politics  can  be  sincere  but  unfocused. 
The  overwhelming  consensus  among  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  activists  is  that  she'll 
tirelessly  support  her  favored  candidates 
and  issues.  Pairchild  was  a  key  supporter  on 
Cranston's  campaign  trail,  logging  a  person- 
al record  for  Time  Spent  on  a  Greyhound 
Bus.  But  though  she  often  espouses  the 
viewpoints  of  the  liberal  left,  she  isn't  a 
Democrat;  she's  a  registered  Independent. 
Much  to  the  confusion  of  both  parties,  she 
has  been  known  to  pop  up  at  the  occasional 
Republican  function.  "I'm  not  a  political 
animal.  I'm  a  curious  animal. "  she  explains. 
And  her  conversations  can  jerk  unexpected- 
ly into  another  direction,  just  as  credibility 
is  in  sight:  She  takes  a  discussion  from  the 
dank  caverns  of  AIDS-related  homophobia 
into  astrology.  "One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the 
sign  of  Aquarius  is  the  campaign  for  jus- 
tice."  she  says  solemnly.  "Everybody  is  my 
brother.  Justice  is  very  important  to  me. " 

Pairchild  strongly  favors  abolishing  indis- 
criminate sex  on  television.  But  she's  more 
pragmatic  when  it  comes  to  her  own  career. 
"I've  turned  down  some  scripts  that  had 
characters  that  were  promiscuous."  she 
says,  ""but  I  want  to  be  practical  about  this: 
Once  they've  got  you  under  contract, 
there's  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  you  can  do  except 
say,  "Please  don't  do  this.'  " 

It's  an  interesting  contradiction,  one  polit- 
ical acquaintance  points  out,  "that  Morgan, 
to  make  her  career  go  well,  still  plays  the 
sex  goddess  for  all  it's  worth— then,  at  the 
same  time  feels  the  need  to  put  all  this 
energy  out  and  work  extra  hard  to  prove 
herself  to  be  someone  of  intelligence  and 
substance.  I  think  she  works  at  both,  frank- 
ly, at  the  same  time." 

Beauty,  for  Morgan  Pairchild,  came  from 
a  disciplined  reinvention  of  herself— a  proc- 
ess well  documented  by  People  magazine. 

She  was  bom  Patsy  McClenney,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Milton  and  Martha  McClenney 
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of  Dallas.  Tex.  Her  romance-novel  name 
comes  from  the  1966  film  "Morgan- A  Suit- 
able Case  for  Treatment,"  which  stars 
David  Warner  as  a  sweetheart  iconoclast 
who's  misunderstood  by  most  of  the  conven- 
tional-thinking world.  The  movie's  theme 
seems  to  reflect  Pairchild's  own  predica- 
ment. She  describes  herself  as  a  child  who 
was  pudgy,  bespectacled  and  "'very,  very, 
very  shy.  Incapacitated.  We're  talking 
"Glass  Menagerie'  time."  Her  dreams  were, 
at  the  least,  idiosyncratic.  Her  childhood 
idol?  "Louis  Pasteur."  Her  future  occupa- 
tion? ""Paleontologist."  She  considered  her- 
self a  loner,  "never  good  at  being  *  *  * 
close."  Even  today,  she  finds  it  difficult  to 
telephone  acquaintances:  "I  think  to  myself, 
"Oh,  they  wouldn't  want  to  talk  to  me, 
they're  probably  busy.' " 

""If  you  would  have  asked  me  at  the  age  of 
10  what  I  thought  would  happen  to  Morgan, 
quite  literally  I  would  have  to  think  and 
wonder  if  she  would  still  be  alive  today," 
says  her  sister,  actress  Cathryn  Hartt.  "She 
was  like  an  80-- ear-old  yogi.  She  was  so  sen- 
sitive, a  leaf  could  crush  this  child's  soul."  A 
few  moments  later.  Hartt  adds.  "She  also 
had  a  will  of  iron,  an  inner  guts  you'd  never 
expect." 

At  some  point.  Pairchild  dieted  off  the 
excess  weight,  got  contact  lenses  discovered 
makeup.  At  14,  she  made  the  finals  in  the 
Miss  Teen-Age  Dallas  beauty  contest.  By 
her  junior  year  in  high  school,  she  had 
landed  a  job  as  Faye  Dunaway's  double  in 
"Bonnie  and  Clyde  "  and  gone  on  a  date  with 
Warren  Beatty  ("and  she  was  still  a  virgin 
when  she  came  home  from  it."'  Hartt  volun- 
teers to  those  with  inquiring  minds).  Pair- 
child  worked  nights  in  local  theater  produc- 
tions. Suddenly,  everything  was  so  different. 
One  night,  while  playing  a  gold-lame-bikin- 
ied  courtesan  in  "A  Punny  Thing  Happened 
on  the  Way  to  the  Porum. "  the  16-year-old 
found  herself  doing  a  boisterous  bump-and- 
grind  while  looking  "right  down  into  the 
face  of  the  president  of  the  sophomore 
class. "  "I  knew  my  name  was  mud, "  she  says 
later,  laughing.  "They'd  never  believe  I  was 
a  nice  girl  again. "  It  didn't  matter  anyway: 
At  17.  she  married  her  boyfriend  and 
dropped  out  of  high  school  just  short  of  her 
senior  year.  Her  education  was  completed  by 
correspondence  and  backstage  at  "Soul 
City."  her  new  husband's  Houston  night- 
club, where  she  recalls  seeing,  among  other 
sot)ering  scenes,  violent  fights  between  Ike 
and  Tina  Turner. 

A  few  years  later,  after  her  marriage  dis- 
solved, she  moved  to  New  York.  Her  friends 
thought  the  city  would  "chew  me  up  and 
spit  me  out. "  Pairchild  says.  "I  was  doing 
[Search  for  Tomorrow'],  but  I  couldn't  get 
an  agent.  I  would  go  out  for  commercials 
and  [casting  agents)  kept  saying  [in  a  whiny 
singsong].  "You're  too  classic.  Too  porcelain. 
You  don't  look  real.'  But  I'm  one  of  those 
people  you  can  tell  no  a  million  different 
ways,  and  I'll  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
trying  to  figure  out  some  way  to  get  you  to 
say  yes." 

Pairchild  pauses.  "People  have  always  un- 
derestimated me,"  she  says.  "I  have  great 
stamina,  great  tenacity." 

In  1981.  the  Moral  Majority's  Rev.  Donald 
Wildmon  sparked  her  interest  in  political 
activism.  Wildmon  singled  out  ""Flamingo 
Road"  as  "the  rottenest  show  on  TV," 
prompting  Pairchild's  first  People  magazine 
cover  story,  "Is  She  Too  Sexy  for  TV?"  "I 
thought  it  was  very  amusing  at  the  time, 
like  being  on  Richard  Nixon's  hit  list,"  says 
Pairchild.  "But  the  (subtext]  really  both- 
ered me.  I'm  about  the  straightest  person  I 


know  in  this  town.  I  don't  drink,  smoke,  do 
drugs.  I'm  basically  a  pretty  old-fashioned 
girl,  and  here  these  people  were  denouncing 
the  character  I  play,  and  though  they 
weren't  labeling  me  as  such,  they  were  de- 
nouncing me." 

Pairchild  was  at>olitical  at  the  time  (""I 
didn't  ever  protest  in  the  '60s"),  but  the 
Moral  Majority's  negative  campaigns  con- 
cerned her.  Still,  she  was  unsure  of  what 
she  could  do  about  it.  "EK'er  try  to  talk  to 
people  on  the  set  about  stuff  like  this?"  she 
says.  ""They  thought  I  was  cute." 

Around  that  time,  says  Pairchild.  who 
calls  herself  a  "science  nut."  she  began  fol- 
lowing the  burgeoning  and  deadly  course  of 
a  then-obscure  disease  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals. She  didn't  mention  that  on  the  set. 
either.  But  in  1985.  while  Rock  Hudson  was 
dying  of  AIDS.  Pairchild  suddenly  emerged 
as  one  of  the  most  loquacious  actors  on  the 
subject.  "There  was  one  day."  she  says, 
"when  I  had  ABC  in  the  living  room,  CBS  in 
the  kitchen  and  NBC  in  the  bedroom,  all 
waiting  to  talk  hard  news  about  AIDS."  She 
was  surprised  to  find  that  people  were  will- 
ing to  listen  to  her. 

In  1984.  the  powerful  Hollywood  Women's 
Political  Committee  was  forming,  and  Fair- 
child  was  invited  to  become  a  member. 
Then,  a  few  months  later.  Cranston  invited 
her  to  appear  with  him  at  a  Fresno  fund- 
raiser. Pairchild  worried  that  "with  the  kind 
of  shows  I  do.  I'll  hurt  his  image."  so  she  de- 
voured a  5-inch-high  stack  of  Cranston 
background  material.  Contributors  were 
drawn  to  her  and  the  senator.  ""Her  fame 
and  attractiveness  helped  attract  people 
coming  to  see  her  that  didn't  want  to  see 
me.  "Cranston  says.  The  word  about 
Morgan  Pairchild  spread  quickly  through 
the  Democratic  political  community. 

So  when  other  politicians  began  asking 
her  to  endorse  them,  she  took  them  serious- 
ly and  consumed  their  pamphlets  and  infor- 
mation just  as  earnestly.  Leo  McCarthy 
claims  that  "I  had  to  go  through  2"/4  years 
of  grilling  before  I  could  get  Morgan  to 
work  for  me.  It  was  the  toughest  exam  I've 
taken  since  passing  the  bar." 

"I've  worked  with  many  [actors],  says  Pat- 
rick Lippert.  director  of  NETWORK  (Jane 
Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden's  celebrity  political 
group),  "who  are  just,  "Yeah.  yeah.  yeah.  I 
have  the  rap  down.  That's  all  I  want  to 
know.'  They  memorize  key  things,  then 
defer  to  the  experts."  Lippert.  who  become 
acquainted  with  Pairchild  when  they 
stumped  for  Proposition  65  on  the  2Mj-day 
Clean  Water  Caravan,  says  that  Pairchild  is 
different.  "She  not  only  does  her  home- 
work; I've  seen  her  collar  the  experts  and 
then  talk  to  them  for  two  hours.  Political 
activists,  ones  that  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time,  give  her  very  high  marks." 

Morgan  Pairchild's  white  three-bedroom 
Mediterranean-style  home  exudes  the  heady 
fragrance  of  a  dried-flower  potpourri.  The 
living  room  is  decorated  in  the  tiny  floral 
prints  of  Laura  Ashley.  Even  her  personal 
knickknacks,  which  fill  every  available 
space,  seem  ultrafeminine.  There  is  her 
enormous  snapshot  collection;  cloth-  and  ce- 
ramic-framed photographs  of  Pairchild  and 
her  celebrity  friends— Bob  Hope.  Robin 
Leach.  Barry  Manilow— are  everywhere,  as 
is  her  huge  collection  of  stuffed  burmy  rab- 
bits. All  this  coexists  with  piles  of  subscrip- 
tion copies  of  Science  Digest  and  Vogue  and 
such  books  as  "West  With  the  Night"  by 
Beryl  Markham,  "My  Story  by  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  "'The  Secret  Door  to  Success" 
by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn. 

Pairchild,  who  has  just  come  from  her 
three-day-a-week.  two-hour  workout  at  the 
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gym,  is  wearing  almost  no  makeup.  With 
only  a  dab  of  mascara,  she  looks  fragile.  She 
is  sitting  in  a  high-back  rattan  chair  in  her 
dining  room,  drinking  a  can  of  Coca-Cola. 
Every  few  minutes  or  so,  Pairchild  pads  into 
the  kitchen  and  takes  another  phone  call. 
And  it's  important  to  answer  each  one  be- 
cause something  is  afoot:  Director  Mike 
Nichols  has  asked  her  to  fly  to  New  York  to 
test  for  "The  Thorns."'  a  sitcom  he's  devel- 
oping. There  was  once  a  time,  before  ""Fla- 
mingo Road."  when  Pairchild.  who  was  reg- 
ularly featured  on  "Mork  and  Mindy."  re- 
members being  considered  a  budding  come- 
dienne. "Then  I  did  the  [evening  soaps]." 
she  sighs,  ""and  now  I'm  a  plastic  bitch." 

Pairchild  has  always  been  the  first  one  to 
pigeonhole  her  work  as  mere  ""entertain- 
ment." (""We're  not  talking  Ibsen  here."  she 
once  told  a  reporter  who  criticized  the  high 
fluff  quotient  of  "Fltuningo  Road":  "I  try  to 
do  the  best  I  can  with  whatever  tawdry 
show  I'm  given.")  But  in  1986.  after  a  season 
on  "Falcon  Crest."  she  began  to  re-evaluate 
her  situation.  Pairchild  was  hired  to  play 
Jordan  Roberts,  a  schizophrenic  incest 
victim  with  a  trampy  alter  ego  named 
Monica.  Even  before  she  began  to  question 
some  of  her  dual  character's  dubious  story 
lines,  she  found  that  the  '"Falcon  Crest" 
producers  "really  didn't  seem  to  want  to  use 
me."  She  was  working  half  a  day  a  week,  sit- 
ting on  the  set  and  "watching  my  life  tick 
by."  By  season's  end.  she  felt  dispirited  and. 
having  recently  broken  up  with  her  boy- 
friend of  five  years,  a  cameraman,  she 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to  get  out  of 
Hollywood.  "This  wasn't  low-level  depres- 
sion." she  says.  "This  was  grand  funk 
blues." 

But  coincidentally.  the  day  Pairchild  de- 
cided to  leave  on  a  train  tour  of  Scotland 
with  her  sister,  the  opportunities  began  ap- 
pearing. Cannon  Films  wanted  her  to  play 
the  queen  in  an  Israel-based  production  of 
"Sleeping  Beauty."  They  needed  a  commit- 
ment immediately.  A  producer  wanted  her 
to  tour  in  ""Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes."  He 
needed  her  to  come  by  and  sing.  Pairchild 
re-routed  her  trip  via  Tel  Aviv  and  signed  on 
for  both  projects. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  she's  spent  a 
lot  of  time  '"just  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
what  I  really  want  to  do  with  my  life. " 
When  she  took  stock  of  her  career  it  sud- 
denly hit  her  that  her  political  activities 
were  what  she  felt  best  about.  ""The  kind  of 
projects  I  was  doing  *  *  *  well,  there  just 
has  to  be  something  better."  In  simple 
terms,  Pairchild— in  agreement  with  her 
managers  and  agents— decided  to  pass  on 
the  Movie  of  the  Week  offers  and  the  brief 
miniseries  cameo  parts.  Instead,  she  partici- 
pated in  a  four-hour  special,  ""The  National 
AIDS  Awareness  Test,"  and  appeared  on  a 
Bob  Hope  variety  program.  She  almost  did  a 
guest  shot  on  "Newhart."  but  "they  stalled 
around  and  stalled  around.  To  do  it  would 
mean  canceling  out  on  a  big  AIDS  fund- 
raiser, which  would  have  not  been  the  gra- 
cious thing  to  do."  According  to  Pairchild's 
math,  she's  forfeited  more  than  $1  million 
waiting  for  ""quality"  roles. 

However,  the  feature  films  she  did  accept, 
■"Campus  Man"  and  "Deadly  Illusion,"  were 
low-budget  efforts.  The  roles  diverged 
slightly,  but  only  just,  from  the  calculating, 
overdressed  women  that  Pairchild  has  al- 
ready proven  herself  so  expert  at  playing. 
Even  the  Mike  Nichols  project,  "The 
Thorns,"  required  that  she  portray  a  phi- 
landering social  climber,  although  from  a 
humorous  perspective. 

Lately,  she's  been  involved  with  so  many 
political  endeavors  that  her  publicist  says. 
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"I  can't  keep  track  of  what  she's  doing." 
Her  company.  Little  Bird  Productions,  is 
busy  developing  several  project  possibilities. 
She  starred  in  and  helped  promote  a  home 
video  called  "Safer  Sex  for  the  Heterosex- 
ual," a  well-meaning  but  slapdash  effort 
produced  by  a  former  exploitation-movie 
producer. 

""Just  about  a  month  ago."  says  sister 
Cathryn.  "Morgan  and  I  were  talking.  She 
keeps  getting  all  this  great  feedback  from 
people  in  the  business  who  are  saying 
[about  her  political  involvement],  'Oh,  she's 
very  intelligent.  I  thiiUc  maybe  she  is  a 
better  actress  than  I  thought  she  was.' " 
One  of  her  converts  was  "SNL"  regular 
Lovitz.  whom  she  sought  out  and  befriend- 
ed. As  a  result,  when  Pairchild  and  Lovitz 
are  spotted  together  in  public  now,  observ- 
ers say,  "Hey!  You  weren't  lying.  ""You  are 
married!" 

But  some  say  that  for  Pairchild  to  finesse 
a  career  turnaround  such  as  Parrah  Faw- 
cett's,  she  will  first  have  to  soften  her  look— 
cotillion-decorous  hair  and  dress  in  the  out- 
moded fashion  of  "Dynasty"  and  ""Dallas." 
'"We'll  see  how  serious  Morgan  is  about 
changing  her  image  when  she  does  it,"  says 
a  friend  of  Pairchild's.  The  actress  attempt- 
ed the  no-makeup,  hair-in-a-bun  route  early 
in  her  career  and  found  the  audition-room 
battles  were  waged  no  more  effectively. 
When  asked  if  she  will  change,  Pairchild 
says  stubbornly:  "What  should  I  do?  Break 
my  nose?  I've  been  running  around  town  for 
the  last  year  without  much  makeup  on, 
waring  my  Reeboks  and  my  big  sweaters 
and  stuff.  You  know.  I  get  really  tired  of 
getting  painted  up  all  the  time.  Basically, 
I'm  a  bum." 

But  she  has  worked  hard  to  improve  her 
standing  professionally  and  politically. 
Many  months  later.  ""The  Thorns"  will  be 
remembered  as  a  personal  triumph;  she 
didn't  get  the  part,  but  Nichols  did  compli- 
ment her  on  her  acting.  And  she  may  put  in 
an  encore  performance  on  Capitol  Hill, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  Cranston's  desert- 
preservation  bill.  There's  been  talk  of  Pair- 
child's  attending  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  as  a  delegate,  but  that  will 
depend  on  whether  she  endorses  one  of  the 
candidates  beforehand;  for  the  time  being 
she's  not  saying  whom  she  likes. 

She's  also  been  cast  in  a  CBS-TV  pilot 
called  "Some  Kinda  Woman."  of  which  she 
says,  "it's  like  the  fun  part  of  [the  1986 
black  comedy]  Something  Wild.'  without 
the  black  undertones."  and  "Street  of 
Dreams."  a  CBS  movie  that  she  cheerfully 
summarizes  as  "an  '80s  "Maltese  Falcon.'  " 

These  projects  are  more  likely  to  get  her 
the  secret-square  berth  on  "Hollywood 
Squares"  than  the  serious  regard  a  TV  film 
such  as.  say.  Pawcett's  "The  Burning  Bed" 
would  confer.  But  on  this  afternoon.  Pair- 
child  stands  in  front  of  her  house  and  says. 
"At  least  I'm  getting  a  chance."  She  offers  a 
smile  and  thrusts  a  tiny,  clenched  fist 
toward  the  clouds.  "Now.  this  is  progress." 


IN  SUPPLY  OF  RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the  House 
will  take  up  House  Concurrent  Resolution  223. 
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tribution  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  region. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the  East- 
em  Long  Island  Chapter  of  Hadassah  will  con- 
tinue to  donate  their  time  and  energy  to  fur- 
ther the  humanitarian  goals  of  Hadassah.  As 
their  Representative  in  Congress,  I  look  for- 
ward to  assisting  them  in  every  way  possible. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  LEWAN 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I'm  sure  most 
of  my  colleagues  will  agree,  none  of  us  would 
be  able  to  serve  our  consitutents  without  the 
dedicated  assistance  of  our  staff.  For  that 
reason,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  remari<able  staHers  in  Washington, 
my  administrative  assistant,  Michael  Lewan. 

Mike  has  been  both  my  trusted  friend  and 
closest  advisor  since  I  first  ran  for  Congress 
15  years  ago.  He  has  served  my  constituents 
of  Brooklyn— as  well  as  other  citizens  through- 
out the  country— with  distinction. 

Among  Mike's  many  admirable  qualities  is 
his  passionate  concern  for  the  special  needs 
of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  community.  The  fact 
that  Mike  is  Catholic  makes  no  difference.  Or- 
thodox leaders  throughout  the  country  have 
always  considered  Mike  Lewan  one  of  their 
closest  friends  in  Washington. 

Recently,  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
Mike  a  most  deserved  award.  The  American 
Friends  of  B'nai  Brak  Hospital  named  Mike 
the  recipient  of  their  Distinguished  Public 
Sen/ant  Award.  Mike's  wortt  on  behalf  of  this 
fine  organization  is  repesentative  of  the  com- 
mitment he  has  displayed  throughout  his 
career  to  sustain  the  institutions  and  avance 
the  cherished  causes  of  the  Orthodox  commu- 
nity. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
profile  of  Mike  that  was  written  by  Jim  Besser 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Jewish  Week. 
[Prom  the  Jewish  Week.  Inc.,  May  6.  1988] 
An  Unorthodox  Friend 
(By  James  David  Besser) 
When    Orthodox    groups    need    help    in 
Washington,  one  of  the  first  people  they 
turn  to  is  Mike  Lewan.   Lewan   is  widely 
known  as  a  central  contact  point  for  Ortho- 
dox groups  interested  in  having  input  into 
the  congressional  process— a  political  phe- 
nomenon that  is  on  the  upswing. 

And  Lewan.  for  14  years  a  top  aide  to  Rep. 
Stephen  Solarz  (D-N.Y.).  isn't  even  Jewish. 

On  Sunday.  Lewan  was  honored  by  the 
American  Friends  of  B'nai  Brak  hospital,  a 
group  dedicated  to  financing  and  building  a 
hospital  to  seve  the  large  Orthodox  suburb 
of  Tel  Aviv.  During  the  ceremony,  he  gave  a 
five-minute  speech  in  fluent  Yiddish. 

Lewan  has  a  reputation  for  legislative 
savvy  as  well  as  for  working  effectively  with 
Solarzs  large  Orthodox  constituency.  Pri- 
vately, Lewan  has  helped  the  group  with 
public  relations  and  fund-raising.  In  his  offi- 
cial role,  he  has  provided  a  sympathetic  ear 
for  Orthodox  activists— and  a  large  dose  of 
political  expertise. 

"Mike  isn't  Jewish."  said  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. "But  Orthodox  rabbis  all  over  New 
York  consider  him  a  real  mentsch.  He  has 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
two  bills  yesterday  to  prevent  students  from 
losing  their  Pell  grants  altogether  or  having 
those  grants  reduced  by  large  amounts.  On 
April  30,  well  over  1  million  students  faced  the 
potential  of  losing  their  Pell  grants  entirely  or 
having  them  reduced  substantially.  Fortunate- 
ly, this  situation  was  avoided  for  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Education,  in  their  fiscal 
year  1989  budget  submission,  projected  a 
shortfall  in  appropriations  for  Pell  grants  which 
is  the  Government's  largest  student  grant  pro- 
gram enabling  millions  of  our  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  college.  On  April  30,  the 
higher  education  law  requires  a  linear  reduc- 
tion formula  be  implemented— if  appropria- 
tions are  deemed  to  be  insufficient  to  cover 
program  costs.  The  correct  estimate  of  pro- 
gram costs  has  always  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute when  it  comes  to  considerafion  of  the 
necessity  of  Pell  grant  reductions. 

According  to  the  Department,  the  effect  of 
linear  reduction  would  have  resulted  in  53,000 
students  losing  their  Pell  grants  entirely  and 
approximately  another  1.3  million  students 
having  their  awards  reduced  by  an  average  of 

$63. 

For  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Congress  appropn- 
ated  $4,260  billion  for  Pell  grants.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  contended  this  was  some 
$259  million  below  the  necessary  level  to  fully 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  program.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Education  would  have 
not  implemented  the  full  $259  million  cut 
Rather,  the  Department  would  apply  Pell  grant 
surpluses  from  the  2  prior  fiscal  years,  totaling 
$160  million  to  reduce  this  amount.  Conse- 
quently, only  $99  million  would  have  been 
taken  from  student  grants. 

While  these  cost  estimates  sound  straight- 
fonward,    they   are    not.    The   Congressional 
Budget  Office  informed  us  that  they  estimated 
the    Department    had    sufficient    funds    and. 
therefore,  such  cuts  were  not  necessary.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  there  have  been  con- 
flicting Pell  grant  estimates  between  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  Linear  reduction  was  avoided 
this  year  only   because  the   Department  of 
Education  developed  further  Pell  grant  esti- 
mates which  obviated  the  need  for  such  cuts. 
It  would  have  been  a  sad  occasion  if  these 
conflicting  estimates  resulted  in  eliminations 
and  reductions  of  Pell  grants  for  students.  In 
fact,   only   recently  did   students  suffer  Pell 
grant   reductions   that   were   not   necessary. 
That  is  why  the  Department  had  a  surplus  of 
Pell  grant  funds  of  $80  million  from  one  of  the 
prior  fiscal  years.  In  other  words,  the  Depart- 
ment of   Education   cut   student  awards   by 
more  than  $80  million  than  it  had  to.  But,  mis- 
estimates in  a  $4  or  $5  billion  program  can  be 
expected  because  we  cannot  be  totally  accu- 
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rate  in  forecasting  student  ar>d  college  cost 
behaviors. 

The  bills  I  introduced  yesterday  seek  to  rec- 
tify the  situation  we  faced  last  month  ar>d  may 
well  face  again  in  the  future. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  4572,  I  aih  introducing 
seeks  to  minimize  the  effects  of  any  shortfall 
in  estimates  for  the  Pell  grant  program.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  mandate  that  at 
any  time  estimates  for  the  Pell  grant  program 
costs  compared  to  the  actual  appropriation 
are  insufficient,  then  the  Secretary  would,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  first  utilize  funds  from  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year's  appropriation  to  make 
up  for  such  insufficiencies. 

Should  the  estimate  for  Pell  grant  insuffi- 
ciencies be  greater  than  5  percent,  then  the 
current  law's  linear  reduction  schedule  would 
be  implemented  to  obtain  the  difference.  If 
this  proposed  legislation  were  in  effect  this 
past  April,  then  no  student  would  have  lost  eli- 
gibility for  a  Pell  grant  nor  would  any  student's 
grant  t>e  reduced.  For  my  colleagues  benefit  I 
should  note  that  borrowing  authority  fias  been 
given  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  past  so  that  Pell  grant  re- 
ductions were  not  implemented. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, I  am  introducing  a  second  bill,  H.R.  4573. 
In  conversations  with  my  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  colleagues,  they  have  indicated  to 
me  a  general  unwillingness  tp  support  the  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. I  am  introducing  this  bill  because  it  Is 
another  method  of  reducing  the  severity  of  the 
Pell  grant  cuts  and  it  is  a  legitimate  alterna- 
tive, however  unpopular  it  may  be  with  my  leg- 
islative friends. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Education  a  series  of  options 
should  Pell  grant  appropriations  be  inad- 
equate. The  Secretary  could,  as  he  can  cur- 
rently, utilize  the  Pell  grant  linear  reduction 
schedule.  Or  the  Secretary  could  reduce  Pell 
grants  by  either  a  uniform  dollar  amount  or 
percentage  amount  across  the  txjard.  It  would 
be  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  as  to  which 
method  of  reduction  would  be  implemented. 

I  am  introducing  these  bills  to  stimulate 
debate,  but  more  importantly,  I  seek  to  pre- 
vent students  from  having  their  Pell  grants 
eliminated  or  reduced  because  of  a  simple 
misestimate  of  costs  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  the 
Congress  did  not  act  on  my  legislative  alterna- 
tives which  this  past  fiscal  year  would  have 
averted  the  possibility  of  53,000  students  from 
losing  their  Pell  grants  entirely  and  prevented 
another  1.3  million  from  having  their  awards 
reduced.  We  were  lucky  such  cuts  did  not 
have  to  take  place  In  fiscal  year  1988,  but 
without  my  legislation  our  luck  may  run  out  in 
another  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  these  bills 
and  join  me  as  cosponsors.  If  you  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  either  of  these  bills  or  need  further  in- 
formation please  call  a  member  of  my  staff, 
Larry  Zaglaniczny  at  225-1743. 
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SYLVIA  HILL,  AN  ARCHITECT  OF 
THE  APARTHEID  PROTESTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1988 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  Sylvia  Hill,  an 
architect  of  the  apartheid  protests.  Behind 
most  great  struggles  are  the  largely  unsung 
organizers  and  activists.  These  people  work 
long  hours,  must  have  a  great  belief  in  their 
cause,  and  an  unbridled  enthusiasm  which  will 
motivate  the  public  to  act.  Sylvia  Hill  is  one  of 
tfiese  gifted  people.  As  a  student  at  Howard 
University,  a  graduate  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oregon,  and  as  a  professor  of  criminal 
justice  at  the  University  of  the  Distilct  of  Co- 
lumbia, Sylvia  Hill  has  maintained  her  strong 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  individual  to  fight  in- 
justice throughout  the  worid. 

Since  Thanksgiving  eve  in  1984,  when  three 
protestors  were  arrested  for  the  first  time  for 
sitting  at  the  South  African  Embassy,  Ms.  Hill 
has  been  working  to  move  the  United  States 
toward  enforcing  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  Her  story  and  her  beliefs  should 
act  as  an  example  of  one  person  working,  not 
for  fame  or  fortune,  but  for  justice  and  peace. 

The  article  below  was  printed  in  the 
Monday,  March  7,  1988,  Washington  Post  and 
embodies  the  spirit  of  Sylvia  Hill's  struggles. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7.  1988] 
Climbing  the  Next  Mountain 

(By  Dorothy  Gilliam) 

As  the  confrontation  with  ptolice  in  front 
of  the  South  African  Embassy  died  down 
the  other  day  and  64  persons  were  led  away 
to  be  arrested,  a  woman  in  her  late  forties 
turned  to  some  of  the  protestors  who  were 
drifting  away,  telling  them  they  would  be 
called  on  to  come  back  there.  Of  those  who 
were  there,  a  few  understood  that  the 
woman  who  addressed  them— Sylvia  Hill- 
has  long  been  a  key  architect  of  the  embas- 
sy protests  and  is  a  heroine  in  the  struggle. 

With  the  protest  l>eing  revived  because  of 
increasingly  repressive  measures  in  South 
Africa,  including  the  arrest  of  Anglican  Ar- 
chibishop  Desmond  M.  Tutu,  Sylvia  Hill  has 
once  again  emerged  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

It  was  on  Thanksgiving  Eve  1984  that 
three  antiapartheid  demonstrators  were 
first  arrested  for  sitting  in  at  the  embassy— 
TransAfrica's  Randall  Robinson.  Civil 
Rights  Commissioner  Mary  Frances  Berry 
and  Del.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy  (D-D.C). 
Georgetown  University  professor  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton  came  out  to  talk  to  the 
media,  but  Hill  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  in 
the  pictures  of  the  group  that  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  on  television.  Nevertheless. 
Hill  was  there— as  the  protest  stretched  into 
365  days  of  picketing,  rain  or  shine— meet- 
ing with  protesters,  organizing  the  marchers 
and  sending  celebrities  off  to  l>e  arrested. 

"She's  truly  a  long-distance  runner,"  said 
writer  and  activist  Roger  Wilkins,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  that  first  protest,  which 
sparked  a  nationwide  chain  of  antiapartheid 
activities  and  culminated  in  U.S.  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

Behind  most  of  the  world's  significant 
movements  of  social  change  are  the  nuts- 
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and-t>olts  strategists  who  make  it  possible 
for  charismatic  leaders  to  capture  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  media.  The  late  Ella 
Baker  was  the  silent  engine  t>ehind  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee; 
Rosalie  Tucker,  who  recently  died  at  101, 
played  a  similar  role  in  the  labor  movement. 
Though  Baker  and  Tucker  were  Impcrt&nt 
role  models  for  the  Florida-bom  Hill,  and 
she  knows  that  'the  history  of  women  work- 
ers has  been  to  he  l>ehind  the  scenes."  she's 
no  self-effacing  traditionalist.  This  is  a 
woman  whose  sense  of  self  was  honed  in  the 
scorching  fires  and  idealism  of  the  1960s, 
that  unique  era  of  human  liberation  when 
people  such  as  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  John  P.  Kennedy,  Malcolm  X  and 
Rot>ert  F.  Kennedy  nurtured  young  ideals. 
Hill's  classmates  at  Howard  University  in- 
cluded Stokely  Carmichael— Kwame  Toure. 
Sylvia  Hill,  like  many  of  that  generation, 
grappled  with  what  it  meant  to  he  herself— 
in  her  case,  a  black  southern  woman. 

As  Hill  listened  to  her  Howard  professors, 
as  she  marched  with  the  others,  she  l>ecame 
drawn  to  dealing  with  problems  that  institu- 
tions Inflict  on  the  individual.  After  enroll- 
ing in  graduate  school  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  she  studied  with 
Arthur  Pearl,  a  noted  West  Coast  political 
activist  and  professor.  Probing  the  reasons 
l)ehind  the  poor  academic  pierformtuice  of 
American  Indians,  poor  whites,  url>an  blacks 
and  Mexican  migrants,  she  helped  design  al- 
ternative educational  programs. 

On  her  journey  of  political  awareness,  she 
attended  the  Sixth  Pan  African  Conference 
in  1974  in  Tanzania.  It  was  there  that  she 
came  to  her  watershed  decision  that  Ameri- 
can blacks  had  to  help  make  the  southern 
Africa  struggle  visible  if  the  apartheid 
system  was  to  change.  Moving  to  Washing- 
ton, she  and  a  group  of  people  who  attended 
that  conference  organized  the  Southern 
Africa  Support  Project  10  years  ago.  Thus 
when  the  call  came  from  Randall  Robinson 
to  begin  a  campaign  of  civil  disol>edience, 
she  moved  naturally  into  a  key  liehind-the- 
scenes  role.  "I  see  myself  as  a  representative 
of  a  collective,"  she  says.  "I've  had  some 
personal  tenacity,  but  the  movement  experi- 
ence helped  shape  my  political  develop- 
ment." 

And  Hill,  who  is  a  professor  of  criminal 
justice  at  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  said  her  role  as  teacher  is  impor- 
tant because  "teaching  is  a  way  to  socially 
reproduce  myself." 

A  firm  believer  that  only  global  sanctions 
will  force  an  end  to  apartheid.  Hill  sees  this 
presidential  election  year  as  a  key  time  to 
elect  a  president  who  will  be  willing  to  use 
the  United  States'  influence  to  coerce  other 
countries  into  action.  "We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  Japan  and  Israel  and  their 
continued  dealings  with  South  Africa."  she 
says. 

Deeply  committed  to  individual  action  to 
fight  injustice,  she  feels  the  alternative  is 
that  people  l>ecome  silent  supporters  of 
apartheid.  "The  world  is  looking  at  black 
people  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Many  people 
wonder  what  we  will  do  in  this  struggle.  Will 
we  give  up  and  allow  things  to  remain  or 
will  we  continue  to  struggle  and  climb  the 
next  mountain?  To  people  with  these  ques- 
tions, despite  the  lows  in  t)etween,  history 
indicates  we  always  climbed  the  next  moun- 
tain." 
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NORTH  <  ;AR0LINA  AND  THE 
U.S  S.  "MONITOR" 


HON.  VALTERB.  JONES 

Ol    NORTH  CAROLIMA 
IN  Tfa  HO  ;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuiiday,  May  12,  1988 

North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
intrc^ucing  legislation  to  give  statu- 
agreement  reached  tietween 
Anthony  Calio,   the  former 
of  Commerce  for  Oceans 
This  legislation  will  ensure 
jisplay  of  artifacts  and  materi- 
i.S.  Monitor  will  be  made  avail- 
display)  at  an  appropriate  site  in  coast- 
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of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
fisheries,    I   will   do   everything 

to  work  with  my  committee 

Virginia,  Mr.  Bateman  and 
assist  the  Mariners  Museum  in 
task.  As  the  representative  of 

First  Congressional  District, 

to  assure  the  citizens  of 

^rolina  that  they  will  also  have 

in  interpreting  the  history  of 
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C  alio  has  subsequently  resigned 
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the  following  day  shook  the  worid  as  *  *  * 
the  age  of  sail  ended  and  the  age  of  steam- 
powered,  armored  ships  began. 

On  December  30,  1862,  the  infamous 
waters  of  the  "Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic"  ac- 
complished what  the  mighty  guns  of  the 
CSS.  Virginia  could  not— the  sinking  of  the 
U.S.S.  Monitor.  Since  that  time,  the  U.S.S. 
Monitor  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  coastal  North  Carolina,  and  especially 
the  North  Carolina  outer  banks. 

North  Carolina  played  a  lead  role  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  wreck  in  1974.  It  was  an  expedi- 
tion aboard  the  R.V.  Eastward  that  discovered 
the  wreck;  the  Eastward  was  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
in  Beaufort,  NC. 

Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  wreck, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  the 
leader  in  demanding  protection  from  potential- 
ly disruptive  activities.  Former  North  Carolina 
Gov.  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr.,  nominated  the 
site  as  the  Nation's  first  National  Marine 
Sanctuary,  and  the  State  has  repeatedly  in- 
sisted that  the  area  be  excluded  from  Federal 
oil  and  gas  lease  sales.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  North  Carolina  the  site  remains  largely  as  it 
was  discovered  in  1974. 

East  Carolina  State  University  in  Greenville, 
NC,  has  been  the  most  active  research  institu- 
tion in  the  investigation  and  archaeological 
documentation  of  the  wreck.  Dr.  William  Still 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Watts,  faculty  members  at 
East  Carolina  University,  are  two  of  the  most 
recognized  and  respected  experts  on  the 
U.S.S.  Monitor 

Finally,  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina's  outer 
banks  are  very  much  aware  of  the  important 
role  which  the  U.S.S.  Monitor  plays  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  region.  Recent  proposals  to  estab- 
lish a  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic  Museum  dem- 
onstrate their  interest  and  commitment.  Arti- 
facts and  materials  from  the  U.S.S.  Monitor 
would  be  an  important  contribution  to  such  a 
museum. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  statutory  protection  to  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  assurance  made  by 
Dr.  Calio  will  be  fulfilled.  It  amends  title  III  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  by  adding  a  new  section  310  entitled 
"Monitor  Artifacts". 

Subsection  (a)  outlines  Congressional  find- 
ings that  the  wreck  of  the  U.S.S.  Monitor  is 
tied  physically  and  historically  to  the  coastal 
areas  of  North  Carolina. 
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Subsection  (d)  is  a  disclaimer,  intended  to 
clarify  that  this  legislation  will  not  alter 
NOAA's  responsibility  and  authority  to  ensure 
the  preservation,  conservation,  and  display  of 
U.S.S.  Monitor  artifacts  and  materials.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  not  affect  the  designation 
and  responsibility  of  the  Mariners  Museum  as 
the  principal  museum  for  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities concerning  display  and  interpretation  of 
U.S.S.  Monitor  artifacts  and  materials. 
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DEBT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1988 


^  quotation  from  "U.S.S.  Moni- 
fhat  Launched  A  Modem  Navy" 
motive  taehind  our  Nation's  pas- 
sfiipwreck: 

standards,  the  U.S.S.  Monitor 
of  a  ship.  She  was  only  172 
only  1,000  tons,  and  car- 
guns.  Her  career  in  the  U.S. 
t— less  than  a  year  from  the 
commissioned  until  the  day  she 
only  one  battle,  and  in  that 
5he  fired  only  41  shots.  Yet  her 
in  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
1862,  and  her  near  muzzle- 
duel  with  the  C.S.S.  Virginia  on 


short- 


Subsection  (b)  establishes  a  congressional 
policy  that  a  suitable  display  of  artifacts  and 
materials  from  the  U.S.S  Monitor  shall  be 
maintained  permanently  in  coastal  North  Caro- 
lina. This  language  con^esponds  directly  to  the 
assurance  given  to  me  by  former  Under  Sec- 
retary Calio. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  development,  within 
6  months  of  enactment,  of  a  plan  for  display 
of  artifacts  and  materials  in  coastal  North 
Carolina.  This  plan  will  identify  appropriate 
sites,  and  suitable  artifacts  and  materials.  In 
addition,  it  will  include  an  interpretive  plan  and 
a  draft  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  any  other  appropriate 
party  necessary  to  implement  that  plan. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  my  col- 
league Matt  McHugh  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  help  ease  the  substantial  debt  burden  on 
the  worid's  poorest  nations.  The  Debt  for  De- 
velopment Act  would  modify  section  124  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  allow 
the  President  to  authorize  the  repayment  in 
local  cun-encies  of  development  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  poorest  nations.  The 
local  currencies  would  then  be  used  for  more 
development  purposes. 

Section  124  has  never  been  used  since  it 
became  part  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in 
1979.  Congress  is  supposed  to  set  a  ceiling 
on  the  total  amount  of  debt  that  could  be  for- 
given each  year,  but  Congress  has  not  done 
so.  Our  bill  will  establish  the  ceiling  at  $75  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1989.  The  President  would 
then  be  authorized,  but  not  required,  to  take 
action  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  relieve  debt 
by  allowing  repayment  in  local  currencies,  or 
in  certain  cases  forgiving  the  interest  on  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  targeting  our  bill  at  those  countries 
which  are  considered  relatively  least  devel- 
oped. Those  countries  suffer  the  greatest 
burden  from  debt.  It  stifles  what  little  growth 
they  have,  it  uses  up  valuable  foreign  ex- 
change generated  from  exports,  it  reduces  the 
ability  of  governments  to  provide  necessary 
services,  and  it  lowers  the  income  of  citizens. 
The  debt  burden  is  now  a  major  constraint  on 
development  and  a  factor  in  the  continuing 
hunger  and  malnourishment  affecting  many 
nations. 

The  problems  of  debt  are  not  only  felt  by 
those  countries  which  bear  the  debt  burden. 
The  United  States  is  affected  as  well.  Prior  to 
1981  developing  countries  were  a  major  U.S. 
export  market.  But  those  developing  countries 
no  longer  have  economies  which  can  sustain 
growth  in  imports.  Debt  relief  will  help  develop 
markets  for  U.S.  exports,  easing  our  trade  dif- 
ficulties. 

As  Mr.  McHuGH  says,  this  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal. It  is  meant  to  move  Congress  and  the 
President  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  debt  in  a 
flexible,  though  small,  way.  It  is  not  a  solution 
to  the  debt  problems,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM  FOR 
GRADUATES 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  attached 
commencement  address  presented  this  past 
weekend  by  Secretary  William  J.  Bennett. 
Given  before  the  1 988  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  the  words 
provide  all  young  adults  with  some  Inspiration- 
al guidance  toward  taking  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  real  worid.  I  hope  all  will  take  the  time 
to  read  these  insightful  comments  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary. 

The  Secretary's  commencement  address 
follows: 

Advice  for  the  Other  Parts  of  the  Real 
World 

Congressman  Lott.  Mr.  President.  Good 
morning  ladies  and  gentlemen,  graduates  of 
the  Class  of  '88.  Well.  I  had  thought  about 
singing  my  address  this  morning,  but  after 
hearing  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Brown's  lieau- 
tiful  presentation  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Psalm," 
I  think  I  will  pass. 

I  am  deeply  privileged  to  be  your  speaker 
this  morning.  It  is  nice  to  be  back  in  Hat- 
tlesburg  at  USM,  almost  twenty  years  to  the 
day  when  I  left  here.  I  recognize  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  is  now  the  University's  Regis- 
trar and  who  was  one  of  my  students  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  also  particularly  nice  to  be  introduced 
by  your  outstanding  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District,  Trent  Lott.  As  Flannery 
O'Connor  says.  "A  good  man  is  hard  to 
find."  and  today  sometimes  that  is  true.  But 
Trent  Lott  is  a  good  man  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  here  today. 

Now  I  have  my  directions  from  the  Presi- 
dent's office.  I'm  not  to  talk  too  long.  20  to 
25  minutes  would  be  ample  I  was  told  and  I 
thought  I  detected  a  suggestion  that  less 
than  20  would  do.  So  my  question— a  ques- 
tion others  have  asked— is  how  am  I  to  fill 
in  the  time  before  I  may  decently  sit  down 
and  allow  the  really  important  part  of  the 
proceedings— the  conferral  of  degrees  on 
you— to  begin?  Well,  a  very  bright  man.  a 
good  student  of  the  humanities.  Robertson 
Davies.  has  lieen  of  help  to  me  here  (and  a 
little  later  on)  in  recalling  what  the  usual 
thing  is  at  a  commencement. 

The  usual  thing  at  a  commencement,  says 
Davies.  the  statistically  normal  thing,  is  for 
the  speaker  to  tell  the  graduating  class  that 
they  are  going  out  into  a  world  torn  by  dis- 
sent, racked  by  problems  of  unprecedented 
knottiness  and  difficulty  and  that  we  are  all 
headed  for  the  abyss  of  destruction  unless 
you.  the  graduating  class,  will  shoulder  your 
burden  and  do  something  splendid  to  put 
everything  right.  The  commencement 
speaker  usually  says  he  can't  help;  he  gener- 
ally admits  that  he  is  at  the  end  of  this 
tether,  or  he  is  old  and  broken  on  the  wheel 
of  fate  and  his  decrepitude  and  his  wounds 
have  been  received  in  this  great  battle  with 
the  world's  problems.  He  then  says,  throw- 
ing the  torch  to  you,  that  nothing,  absolute- 
ly nothing,  can  be  expected  of  him  in  the 
future.  And  from  his  failing  hands  and  with 
grasping  breath  he  throws  you  the  torch 
and  plants,  dear  graduates,  the  task  of  set- 
ting the  world  right  square  on  your  shoul- 
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ders.  He  says  that  he  does  it  with  confidence 
because  he  believes  you  are  wonderful.  But 
graduation  speakers  are  often  so  gloomy 
that  one  wonders  how  much  their  confi- 
dence in  the  graduates  is  worth.  Sometimes 
one  even  gets  the  impression  that  immedi- 
ately after  commencement  the  speaker  is 
going  home  to  sit  in  a  dark  room  and  sinli 
into  a  deep  depression. 

Well,  that  is  not  my  intention.  Either  to 
throw  you  the  torch  or  to  sink  into  torpor 
at  12  o'clock,  but  to  offer  you.  the  graduat- 
ing class,  some  advice.  You  may  think  it 
simple,  perhaps  pedestrian,  perhaps  com- 
monplace; but  as  things  may  be  good  even  if 
commonplace,  they  may  be  true  even  if  they 
are  simple.  So  here  are  four  pieces  of  advice, 
general  but  personal  advice,  to  each  of  you 
alK>ut  the  other  parts  of  the  real  world  to 
which  you  are  now  being  transferred.  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  of  life  in  the  government, 
in  Washington,  or  of  public  policy  or  of 
some  burning  public  issue  of  the  day.  but 
rather  of  some  of  the  steady  enduring  issues 
of  every  day  and  offer  a  little  of  what  I 
think  that  particular  blessing  of  civilization: 
the  humanities,  have  advised  us  about 
them. 

First  piece  of  advice  (my  longest  one  if 
you're  timing  me)— if  you  can,  try  to  like 
life.  Be  good-humored  about  your  mortality. 

I  don't  mean  that  you  should  like  all  parts 
of  the  world  or  that  you  should  be  happy 
with  all  parts  of  your  life  or  condition,  but 
my  advice  is  that  your  attitude  be  one  of  op- 
timism and  of  interest.  And.  that's  largely 
under  your  control.  Writing  about  disap- 
pointment. George  Eliot  once  said,  "Every- 
thing depends— not  on  the  fact  of  disap- 
pMJintment— but  on  the  nature  affected  and 
the  force  that  stirs  it."  Let  disappointment, 
when  it  comes,  stir  you. 

It  is  practical  optimism  that  I  recommend. 
Now  you  may  wish  to  be  a  theoretical  pessi- 
mist. That  is.  you  may  wish  to  believe,  (as  I 
do),  that  in  the  end,  in  the  real  long  run, 
that  all  here  is  dust  and  ashes,  and  that  our 
common  enterprises,  our  institutions,  plans 
and  schemes  will  be  as  nothing.  As  Isaiah 
says:  "All  our  works  are  nothing— our 
molten  images  are  empty  wind. "  There  is 
support  for  theoretical  pessimism.  But  prac- 
tically, operationally,  you  should  not  bring 
such  an  attitude  to  your  tasks  in  the  short 
run.  in  the  run  which  is  the  compass  of  a 
life.  I  recommend  that  there  you  need  prac- 
tical optimism.  It  is  my  belief  that  you  live 
only  one  life  in  this  body,  in  this  world  at 
least  and  therefore.  I  think  you  should  go 
about  your  business  with  some  measure  of 
enterprise,  of  seriousness,  of  good  humor 
and  of  interest.  But.  by  recommending  in- 
terest in  this  body,  in  this  life.  I  do  not 
mean  to  recommend,  as  the  Joseph  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company  did  some  years  back,  that 
"You  only  go  around  once  so  grab  all  the 
gusto  you  can."  I'm  not  talking  about  grab- 
bing gusto  or  swilling  beer.  I  mean  living 
well,  living  well  because  living  well  really  is 
good  revenge. 

You  see,  if  you  think  about  it.  living  with 
interest  and  with  engagement  is  an  attitude 
to  which  there  is  simply  no  reasonable  alter- 
native. Cynicism,  griping,  a  state  of  chronic 
disappointment  and  complaint  about  the 
world  is  no  way  to  have  life  work  for  you  or 
to  live  it.  And  those  who  start  out  feigning 
cynicism  soon  get  it  for  real.  Cynicism  cor- 
rodes; it  corrodes  passion,  it  corrodes  com- 
mitment. So  take  into  your  enterprises  what 
E.M.  Porster  called  pluckiness.  a  pluckiness 
of  spirit,  take  goodwill  and  take  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Now  against  my  view,  the  French  poet 
Baudelaire,  who  was  usually  gloomy,  said 
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once,  "life  is  a  hospital,  in  which  each  pa- 
tient Ijelieves  he'll  be  tetter  if  he's  moved  to 
another  bed."  Well,  this  is  very  French,  very 
gloomy,  and  I  believe  very  wrong.  I  believe 
there  are  more  things  In  life  to  be  affirmed 
than  to  be  scorned  and  depressed  about.  But 
if  you  are  a  scomer  by  nature  and  you  wish 
to  scorn  or  be  depressed  attout  something, 
then  scorn  and  be  depressed  about  indiffer- 
ence. 

My  second  piece  of  advice  is  a  corollary  of 
the  first.  Look  forward  to  work,  and  ap- 
proach your  work  with  passion  and  engage- 
ment. Among  my  contemporaries.  I  have 
found  over  and  over  again  that  those  who 
like  what  they  do  from  day  to  day  are  hap- 
pier than  those  who  do  not  like  what  they 
do.  even  if  the  latter  make  twice,  three 
times  or  five  times  as  much  money  as  the 
former.  Think  of  your  work  in  terms  of 
what  you  know  and  what  you  love.  And  try 
to  expand  the  number  of  things  you  know 
and  love. 

There  are  blessings.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, to  be  won  in  this  way.  blessings  to  be 
won  from  work  that  cannot  be  won  from 
idleness  or  leisure.  The  humanities  have 
long  taught  that  work  kills  fewer  hearts 
than  boredom  and  idleness  do.  Modem  med- 
ical science  bears  this  out.  Perhaps  for  some 
of  you.  your  first  job  may  not  be  the  one 
you  really  want.  That's  not  unusual.  The 
idea  that  every  person  should  be  able  to 
choose  the  job  he  wants  is,  in  fact,  as  histo- 
ry goes,  a  very  new  idea,  and  still  a  relative- 
ly rare  reality.  So,  if  that's  your  situation, 
the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  But  while  making  the  best  of 
it  don't  let  your  passions  dry.  Don't  lose  the 
passion  to  do  what  you  know  and  love.  We 
are  at  our  best  when  we  do  that  which  we 
know  and  which  we  love.  In  the  movie 
Chariots  of  Fire  that  great  runner  Eric 
Liddel  told  us  he  loved  to  run.  "When  I 
run."  Liddel  says.  "I  feel  God's  pleasure."  I 
think  all  of  us  have  the  opportunity  to  feel 
Gods  pleasure  through  us.  but  only  if  we're 
willing  to  stay  at  it.  To  be  at  one  with  one's 
work  whether  it  is  dentistry,  running,  sales, 
teaching  or  farming,  is  worth  a  very  great 
deal. 

Third,  again  borrowing  from  Davies,  let 
me  talk  just  a  tiny  bit  about  what  is  an  old 
issue  and  a  contemporary  pre-occupation  as 
well.  That  pre-occupation  is  called  "happi- 
ness."  I  say  to  you  that  I  wish  happiness  for 
all  of  you,  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
wish  it  for  yourself),  but  my  advice  is  not  to 
seek  happiness.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
people  who  think  that  happiness  is  a  condi- 
tion that  can  be  sought,  caught  and  main- 
tained indefinitely.  Some  also  believe  that 
the  quality  of  a  life  is  determined  by  the 
numljer  of  hours  of  happiness  you  can  chalk 
up.  That's  not  true.  The  thing  Is,  the  irony 
is.  you  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
finding  happiness  if  you  don't  Ijother  your 
head  about  it.  and  if  you  worry  about  other 
things.  No  doubt,  some  of  you  have  already 
discovered  through  various  experimenta- 
tions of  your  own.  that  happiness  is  not  the 
same  as  pleasure.  (By  the  way.  Plato  could 
have  told  you  that  for  $3.00— the  cost  of  an 
edition  of  his  great  dialogue  on  it.  The  Gor- 
gias— that's  a  cheaper  price  than  many  of  us 
have  to  pay  to  discover  this  truth.)  The 
point  is.  as  Davies  has  written,  "the  nature 
of  happiness  is  such  that  happiness  retreats 
the  more  intensely  it  is  pursued.  Happiness 
is  like  a  cat.  If  you  try  to  coax  it  or  call  it.  it 
will  avoid  you.  it  will  never  come.  But  if  you 
pay  no  attention  to  it  and  go  about  your 
business  you'll  find  it  rubbing  against  your 
legs  and  jumping  into  your  lap.  So  forget 
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an 
lean  ing, 


pursuing 
derstanding 
on  work, 
play.    Forget 
other  things, 
come  to  you. 

I  am  about 
close  by  sayini 
the  world  now 
longer  to  me 
you.  I'd  be 
I'm  having  to( 
you  and  I.  anc 
will  still  be 
more  than  a 

But  finally, 
fourth  and 
your  minds.  Tl  i 
I  offer  the 
Jaipur.  She 
an  open  mind 
keep  your 
fall  out.  • 

My 
tlemen.  I  look 
the  next  fifty 


happiness,  pin  your  hopes  on  un- 

interest.  on  engagements. 

knowing,  on  loving  and 

pursuing    happiness— pursue 

with  luck,  happiness  will 


ind 

f  i  nished.  But  I  am  not  going  to 

"I  resign  from  life "  or  that 

belongs  to  you  and  does  no 

am  not  so  much  older  than 

lyii  ig.  And  I  dont  plan  to  retire. 

much  fun  working.  In  fact, 

most  of  the  rest  of  us  here. 

trftting  around  this  planet  for 

fe  n  more  years. 

<  me  very  brief  last  thought,  a 

lai  piece  of  advice.  It  is  about 

is  advice  is  very  simple.  Here 

wife  words  of  the  Maharani  of 

sajd  once,  "Keep  an  open  mind: 

a  very  good  thing,  but  don't 

so  open  that  your  brains 


mind 


congratu  lations 


to  you  ladies  and  gen- 
forward  to  your  company  for 
years.  Good  luck  to  all  of  us. 


THEEE 


PALI  STINIAN 


HOf .  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thw  iday.  May  12,  1988 


Mr.  COURTqR 
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ALREADY  IS  A 
STATE 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  current 

events  in  the  West  Bank  and 

number  of   important   things   have 

One  is  that  there  already  is  a 

st^te — Jordan,    which    envelops 

of  the  old  British  mandate  of 

Ancther  is  that  what  is  routinely 

Isf  leli-occupied  West  Bank"  was 

betwjen  1949  and  1967  by  a  very 

egioial  power:  Jordan,  which  an- 

terrijories  by  force  and  without  legal 

recognized  by  no  Arab  state. 

Yedidya  Atlas  reminds  us  of 

neglected  facts  of  history  and 

comlnents  on  the  current  uprising  in 

article  written  for  Human  Events. 

April  2,   1988  issue,  it  de- 

I  eprinted  here  in  the  Congres- 


I  [ISTORY  OF  THE  WEST  BANK 

(  Jy  Yedidya  Atlas) 
-  -Since    early    last    D€ceml)er 
been  Inundated  by  media 
"escalating  conflict  between 
and  Israeli  troops  in  the 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. " 
.„  charged  with  sole  responsi- 
current  situation,  as  well  as 


time,  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
siriplistically  presented  as  a  ho- 
ifationalist     group     struggling 
Israeli  occupiers  for  a  home- 
o  the  administered  territories, 
c  jmprehend  this  more  complex 
situation,  a  brief  history  is  in 
19|9.  the  League  of  Nations  en- 
Britain  with  a  mandate  for  es- 
Jewish  national  homeland  in 
included  the  territory  both 
of  the  Jordan  River, 
apbroximately  77  per  cent  of  this 
area  was  sep  irated  by  the  British  to  estab- 
lish an  Arab  sntity  in  eastern  Palestine,  and 
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Abdullah  ibn  Hussein,  an  Arabian  interlop- 
er, was  appointed  emir.  The  official  reason: 
to  designate  a  homeland  for  the  Arab  Pales- 
tinians, leaving  the  remaining  23  per  cent 
west  of  the  river  for  the  Jewish  Palestinian 
homeland. 

In  1946.  the  British  created  the  Kingdom 
of  Transjordan  and  Abdullah  was  promoted 
to  king.  Then,  in  1947.  the  U.N.  issued  a 
"Partition  Plan"  to  divide  the  remaining 
western  part  of  Palestine  into  a  truncated 
Jewish  State  and  a  second  Palestinian  Arab 
state  in  the  territories  known  still  as  Judea 
and  Samaria. 

The  Palestinian  Jews,  under  protest,  ac- 
cepted the  1947  Partition  Plan.  The  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  rejected  it.  And  on  May  15. 
1948.  the  combined  armies  of  all  the  Arab 
countries  attacked  the  fledgling  SUte  of 

Approximately  600.000  Palestinian  Aral)s 
fled  "temporarily."  But  temporarily  became 
permanently,  when  the  Arab  invaders  failed 
to  destroy  Israel. 

Following  the  1949  cease-fire.  Judea  and 
Samaria  were  under  Transjordanian  occupa- 
tion, and  Egypt  occupied  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Transjordan  became  Jordan  when  Abdullah 
annexed  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  annex- 
ation was  recognized  by  no  country  in  the 
world,  including  the  U.S..  except  for  Great 
Britain  and  Pakistan.  The  Jordanian  mon- 
arch was  even  denounced  by  his  own  Arab 
allies. 

At  the  Arab  League  Summit  the  next 
year,  a  resolution  was  jointly  presented  by 
Syria.  Lebanon.  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  to 
expel  Jordan  from  the  Arab  League  for  Ab- 
dullah's actions. 

For  19  years,  until  1967.  Jordan  occupied, 
sometimes  brutally,  the  renamed  "West 
Bank"  with  its  20  UN-WRA  refugee  camps. 
No  one  in  the  world  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Palestinian  state  in  the  West 
Bank,  least  of  all  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
themselves.  Nor  would  Jordan  have  agreed. 
And  when  western  Palestinians  rioted  in 
December  1955.  April  1957.  April  1963.  No- 
vember 1966  and  April  1967.  King  Hussein 
sent  in  tanks  which  shelled  city  streets  and 
machine  gunned  people  at  random,  killing 
hundreds  of  men.  women  and  children.  Of 
course  he  first  closed  the  area  to  the  world 
media. 

The  Gaza  Strip,  as  it  was  known  for  the 
19  years  of  Egyptian  occupation,  had  eight 
UNWRA  refugee  camps  in  which  the  Pales- 
tinians were  forced  to  live  in  overcrowded 
squalor.  Egypt  refused  to  absorb  any  refu- 
gees, kept  them  stateless,  denied  passports, 
and  forbade  them  to  travel  or  work  in 
Egypt. 

For  19  years,  these  Jordanian  and  Egyp- 
tian occupied  areas  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
economic  stagnation  and  severe  unemploy- 
ment. 

Average  unemployment  in  the  early  '60s 
ran  between  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  and 
refugee  unemployment  hit  a  high  of  83  per 
cent.  Yet  during  this  entire  period,  the 
world  was  silent.  PLO  terrorist  chieftain 
Yasir  Arafat  himself  never  even  bothered  to 
visit  Judea  and  Samaria  for  the  entire 
period  of  Jordanian  occupation.  Only  with 
the  capture  of  these  territories  by  Israel  in 
a  defensive  war  in  1967  did  anyone  discover 
the  "legitimate  rights  and  national  aspira- 
tions" of  the  Palestinian  Arabs. 

And  yet.  from  a  humanitarian  viewpoint, 
the  situation  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  has 
improved  immeasurably  since  the  advent  of 
Israeli  administration  in  1967. 

Unemployment  hovers  around  a  mere  1 
per  cent  and  per  capita  gross  income  trebled 
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in  less  than  20  years;  infant  mortality  rates 
dropped  from  the  pre-1967  140  per  1,000  to 
only  30  per  1,000  today— at  a  time  when  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  world  is  still  at  80  per  1.000; 
and  seven  Arab  colleges  and  universities 
were  established  under  Israeli  "occupation," 
where  none  existed  before  1967. 

Had  the  Arab  countries  any  true  inten- 
tions of  helping  their  beleaguered  brethren 
from  western  Palestine,  they  would  and 
could  have  absorbed  them  easily  four  dec- 
ades ago.  as  the  Israelis  did  of  an  even 
greater  number  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
Arab  lands. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  share  the  same  lan- 
guage, religion  and  culture,  and  for  some  75 
per  cent  of  them,  the  same  countries  of 
origin  just  three  generations  before  when 
their  grandfathers  emigrated  for  economic 
reasons  to  Palestine  from  Lebanon.  Syria. 
Egypt.  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

But  the  21  Arab  countries  were  not  inter- 
ested in  aiding  their  Palestinian  brothers. 
Rather,  they  preferred  to  use  them  as  a  po- 
litical weapon  to  wield  against  Israel.  And 
no  less  a  political  body  than  the  United  Na- 
tions lent  itself  to  this  manipulation. 

In  the  mid-1970s  Israel  attempted  to  give 
the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  in  Gaza  new 
and  better  housing.  The  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, at  the  urging  of  the  Arab  states, 
passed  Resolution  32/90  condemning  Israel 
for  trying  to  relocate  these  refugees  and  de- 
manded they  be  returned  "to  the  camps 
from  which  they  were  removed." 

And  yet,  U.N.  Under  Secretary  Marrack 
Goulding  came  to  Gaza  this  past  January 
during  the  riots  accompanied  by  10  TV 
crews  on  a  fact-finding  visit  and  laid  the 
entire  blame  for  the  situation  squarely  at  Is- 
rael's feet.  As  if  his  own  organization's  com- 
plicity in  the  matter  did  not  exist. 

Today's  rioting  in  the  administered  terri- 
tories is  said  to  be  just  a  homogeneous  and 
spontaneous  demonstration  of  Palestinian 
national  aspirations  against  Israeli  occupa- 
tion. Ignored,  however,  is  the  role  of  a  com- 
bination of  various  terrorist  factions  from 
PLO  to  extremist  Muslim  fundamentalists- 
groups  which  are  no  less  at  odds  with  each 
other  as  they  are  in  opposition  to  Israel's 
existence. 

Moreover,  one  must  distinguish  l)etween 
Gaza  and  the  region  known  as  Judea  and 
Samaria,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  while  not  neces- 
sarily in  favor  of  Israel,  do  not  prefer  either 
King  Hussein  or  Arafat  as  alternative 
choices  and  thus  are  unlikely  to  support  the 
aim  of  many  of  the  rioters. 

Of  the  420  Arab  villages  and  25  munici- 
palities in  the  administered  territories,  riots 
have  taken  place  In  less  than  50  of  them. 
And  these  50  are  generally  quiet. 

The  indigenous  Palestinian  Arab  popula- 
tion in  the  administered  territories  and 
their  refugee  brethren  do  not.  as  a  rule  get 
along.  The  Palestinian  refugees  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  comprise  30  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  only  a  third,  or  10  per  cent, 
lives  in  UNWRA  refugee  camps.  In  Gaza 
they  count  for  60  per  cent,  half  still  in  the 
camps. 

In  Gaza  there  are  eight  different  groups 
of  Islamic  fundamentalists  whose  influence 
in  Judea  and  Samaria  is  minor.  These 
Muslim  extremists  comprise  about  25  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  terrorist  factions 
in  Gaza,  whereas  in  Judea  and  Samaria, 
they  only  come  to  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
The  radical  leftist  organizations  and  the 
Communists  are  negligible  in  Gaza  with  a 
combined  total  of  maybe  3  per  cent  of  the 
terrorist  factions,  whereas  in  Judea  and  Sa- 
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maria  they  weigh  In  with  at  least  25  per 
cent.  Arafat's  Fatah  faction  of  the  PLO  still 
is  the  major  factor  with  as  much  as  70  per 
cent  of  the  extremist  groups  In  Gaza,  and  60 
per  cent  in  Judea  and  Samaria. 

But  even  in  Yasir  Arafat's  Fatah  faction 
of  the  PLO  there  are  divisions  concerning 
policy  and  tactics  between  Fatah  outside  of 
Israel,  and  local  Fatah  operatives  inside  the 
administered  territories. 

The  leftists  are  split  into  five  main 
groups:  Marxist  George  Habash's  PFLP 
(Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 
tine) with  links  to  the  Soviet;  Ahmed  Jibril's 
PFLP-GC  (Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine-General  Command);  Naif 
Hawatme's  DFLP  (Democratic  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine);  Saiqa.  affiliated 
with  the  Syrian  Baath  party;  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  groups  are 
based  in  Syria  and  have  links  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yasir  Arafat's  PLO  faction, 
too.  while  not  based  in  Syria,  maintains 
strong  ties  with  Moscow. 

All  the  Islamic  extremist  groups  are  pri- 
marily splinter  factions  of  the  original 
Egyptian  "Muslim  Brotherhood,"  and 
follow  the  basic  line  of  "Jihad  "—"Holy 
War"— against  the  Jews,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Islamic  Palestinian  state. 

All  Sunni  fundamentalists,  each  of  the 
eight  groups,  has  its  own  political  line.  They 
include  the  "Brotherhood. "  of  course;  "Is- 
lamic Jihad."  which  is  itself  divided  between 
supporters  of  the  PLO.  the  "Al-Mujamma 
Al-Islami"  faction  which  pursues  a  Kho- 
meinist  doctrine,  and  the  Takfiyu  al-Ijerra. 
whose  Cairo  branch  murdered  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat;  the  Al-Jamiyya  Al- 
Islamiyya  breakaway  from  the  "Brother- 
hood"; and  the  Salfiyyun.  which  has  links 
to  the  Saudi  fundamentalists. 

Arafat,  being  himself,  as  his  uncles  and 
father  before  him,  a  member  of  the 
"Muslim  Brotherhood  "  in  Egypt,  recognized 
the  rising  terrorist  potential  of  the  spread- 
ing Islamic  fundamentalist  groups,  and  set 
up  a  "religious  department"  of  Fatah  to  at- 
tempt to  harness  this  terrorist  power  for 
the  PLO.  While  only  moderately  successful, 
Fatah  has  more  support  amongst  the 
Muslim  extremists  than  any  other  terrorist 
faction. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  initial  riots  of  De- 
cember 9  in  Gaza  were  local  in  origin,  the 
outside  terrorist  organizations  soon  jumped 
on  the  bandwagon  and  grabbed  the  reins. 

PLO  Chairman  Yasir  Arafat  admitted  as 
much  in  an  interview  with  the  French  mag- 
azine Nouvel  Observateur  (January  1). 
"Today  [the  riots  are]  a  synchronized  oper- 
ation between  local  organizations  and  the 
PLO  Executive  Committee.  At  the  begin- 
ning,"  Arafat  added,  "the  uprising  was 
largely  spontaneous,  now  it  is  organized." 

Communication  between  the  various 
"headquarters"  and  the  Palestinian  Arab 
masses  in  the  administered  territories  is 
either  via  radio  broadcasts  from  southern 
Syria,  as  In  the  case  of  Ahmed  Jibril.  or 
Baghdad  and  Arafat's  PLO.  or  via  under- 
ground leaflets,  as  well  as  direct  incitement 
to  "kill  the  Jews"  during  Muslim  prayer 
services  in  the  mosques. 

The  underground  leaflets  stem  from  the 
local  operatives,  who  while  claiming  to  issue 
orders  on  a  regional  basis  from  ""on  high," 
have  no  real  effect  beyond  their  respective 
villages.  The  Islamic  leaflets  have  a  blunt 
and  primitive  anti-Semitic  and  racist  mes- 
sage, referring  to  the  Jews  as  "blood  suck- 
ers" and  ""brothers  of  monkeys,"  and  the 
PLO  leaflets  carry  a  more  Marxist  revolu- 
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tionary  tone  attacking  "imperialism  and  its 
allies"  and  "Israel-American  conspiracies" 
against  the  Palestinians. 

The  current  riots  are  not  necessarily  an 
Indication  of  a  new  popular  revolt  against 
the  Israeli  occupation.  Although  previous 
waves  of  rioting  did  not  reach  this  length 
'and  scope,  particularly  with  the  expansion 
of  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  in  Gaza, 
there  are  no  new  players  here. 

The  local  coordinators  and  organizers  of 
the  riots,  including  those  deported  by  Israel 
in  January,  are  veteran  terrorist  operatives 
linked  to  the  PLO.  Islamic  extremists  and 
leftist  groups.  All  have  long  criminal  records 
ranging  from  murder  and  terrorist  bomb- 
ings to  incitement  to  riot  and  recruiting  for 
terrorist  orgainizations. 

With  the  abject  failure  of  the  PLO  and  all 
Its  various  factions  to  seriously  hamper  Isra- 
el's existence,  they  have  bet  eveything  on 
the  current  riots  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  be 
taken  seriously. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF"  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
greater  threat  to  our  national  security  than 
drugs— threatening  our  Nation's  youth, 
strength,  and  stability  from  within  our  borders, 
although  most  of  the  drugs  originate  else- 
where in  the  worid. 

We  are  living  in  a  nation  that  is  plagued  by 
a  drug  epidemic.  Drugs  are  eating  away  at  the 
national  fabric  of  American  life.  Pilots,  train 
engineers,  bus  drivers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
nurses,  schoolchildren— everyone  is  affected. 
The  United  States  has  a  national  emergency 
and  we  must  treat  it  as  such  by  declaring  a 
war  on  drugs. 

The  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
[DEA],  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  U.S. 
(Doast  Guard,  and  our  local  and  State  police 
are  trying  to  stem  the  flood  of  illicit  drugs  into 
this  country,  but  the  statistics  make  one  fact 
clear:  If  they  caught  every  car  and  truck  trying 
to  smuggle  dope  into  the  country,  if  they 
caught  every  airiine  and  shipline  passenger 
trying  to  smuggle  dope  into  this  country,  they 
would  stop  only  30  percent  of  the  cocaine  and 
only  1 2  percent  of  the  marijuana. 

The  hard,  cold  fact  is  that  we're  up  against 
highly  sophisticated,  well-organized  industries 
whose  sole  service  is  the  delivery  of  illicit 
drugs  into  our  country.  The  profit  is  so  great— 
and  the  risk  of  detection  and  capture  is  rela- 
tively so  small— that  our  outmanned  drug- 
stopping  forces  are  falling  further  and  further 
behind. 

In  1986,  I  cosponsored  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986  enacted  by  Congress  to  make  a 
major  commitment  of  national  resources 
against  drug  smuggling  and  drug  abuse.  I 
have  also  supported  several  other  initiatives 
related  to  thwarting  the  illict  drug  supply  and 
curbing  its  use.  Again  this  year  we  will  consid- 
er another  comprehensive  drug  bill,  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  (Congressman  English's  bill,  H.R. 
4230,  the  Omnibus  Antidrug  Act  of  1988,  of 
which  I  am  also  a  cosponsor. 
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These  measures  whicrh  I  have  supported 
are  positive  steps  for  us  as  a  country  to  have 
taken  in  order  to  have  a  chance  against  what 
has  become  our  most  serious  <^me  problem, 
our  fastest  rising  health  problem,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  our  national  security. 

But  we  need  a  stronger  front  line  against 
drugs — the  muscle  at  our  borders  and  ak^ng 
our  coastline  to  stop  (xx:aine,  marijuana, 
heroin,  and  the  other  drugs  that  are  sapping 
our  human  and  financial  resources. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  losing  the 
war  on  drugs.  And  there  is  no  question  that  It 
is  a  war— a  war  for  our  citizens'  safety,  for  our 
economy,  our  heaKh,  and  our  young  people's 
minds. 

That  is  why  I  have  reintrcxluced  the  War  on 
Drug  Smuggling  Act  to  commit  the  best  of 
America's  Armed  Forces  and  defense  tech- 
nology— radar,  aircraft,  and  ships — for  tf>e  na- 
tional battle  to  end  the  importation  of  drugs 
across  our  borders. 

My  bill  would  expand  the  role  of  our  military 
in  the  war  on  international  drug  trafficking  by 
enabling  the  heads  of  the  major  Federal  drug 
enforcement  agencies— the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  the  Customs  Service,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration — to  call  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  military  equipment  and 
trained  personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
equipment  to  assist  in  halting  drug  smugglers. 

The  law  enforcement  agency  head  would 
make  an  initial  determination  of  the  equipment 
necessary  to  detect  and  interdict  the  unlawful 
transport  of  controlled  substances  across  the 
tjorder  and  would  then  consult  with  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
could  decline  or  mcxlify  the  request  if  neces- 
sary to  preserve  military  preparedness;  but  the 
Secretary  would  have  to  make  such  a  finding. 
In  the  past,  the  Defense  Department  has  re- 
sisted using  its  discretionary  authority  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  assistance.  My  bill  would 
direct  the  Secretary  to  provide  it  upon  request, 
subject  to  military  preparedness  requirements. 

The  measure  would  also  require  the  heads 
of  the  specific  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
a  designee,  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to 
develop  a  strategy  for:  (1)  the  detection  of  the 
unlawful  transport  of  any  controlled  substance 
across  the  international  boundaries  of  the 
United  States;  (2)  the  interdiction  in  the  United 
States  of  such  unlawful  transport;  and  (3)  the 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  special  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  appropriate  components  of  the 
National  Guard  in  such  detection  and  interdic- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  directed  to 
invite  the  chief  law  enforcement  official  of 
each  State  to  attend  and  participate  in  any 
such  strategy  meeting.  "State"  is  defined  as 
and  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Laws  presently  exist  which  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  make  available  any 
equipment,  base  facility,  or  research  facility  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
to  any  civilian  law  enforcement  official  for  law 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 
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Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.   Speaker,   The   fact   that 
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Angeles  Times,  May  3.  1988] 
Shots  Its  Emergency  Room; 
BtpPi^  ElFFECT"  Feared 
By  Claire  Spiegel) 
a  busy  downtown  hospital  that 
'an  open  door  to  the  poor 
Central  Los  Angeles"  announced 
closure  of  its  emergency  room 
rescue  ambulances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  move  by  California  Medical  Center, 
designed  to  save  money,  came  as  a  major 
blow  to  the  county's  emergency  care  net- 
work. Health  officials  said  they  fear  a 
domino  effect  leading  to  similar  shutdowns 
at  other  hospitals  and  creating  havoc  in  the 
ambulance  rescue  system. 

About  24.000  patients  a  year  have  been 
treated  in  the  emergency  room  of  the  non- 
profit medical  center  at  1414  S.  Hope  St.. 
the  third-oldest  hospital  in  the  county, 
founded  in  1887.  But  effective  June  1.  the 
emergency  room  will  be  downgraded  to 
•standby"  status,  meaning  that  doctors  will 
be  on  call,  rather  than  on  the  premises. 
Walk-in  patients  will  continue  to  be  seen, 
but  ambulances  will  be  diverted  to  other 
hospitals. 

ALREADY  AT  MAXIMUM 

The  center's  emergency  room  has  been  re- 
ceiving more  rescue  ambulance  patients— 
about  10.000  a  year— than  any  private  hospi- 
tal in  the  county.  The  bulk  of  these  patients 
will  be  rerouted  to  the  two  closest  county 
hospitals.  County-USC  Medical  Center  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. /Drew  Medical 
Center,  which  are  "already  at  maximum. " 
Los  Angeles  County  health  official  Virginia 
Price  Hastings  said. 

Some  of  the  spillover  will  fall  onto  a  few 
small,  private  hospitals  in  the  downtown 
area  "which  are  very  nervous  "  because  they 
cannot  handle  the  load,  she  said.  These  are 
the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Prench  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles.  Queen  of 
Angels  Medical  Center  and  Hollywood  Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center. 

Battalion  Chief  Alan  Cowen.  in  charge  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department  paramed- 
ics, predicted  that  "the  quality  of  patient 
care  will  go  down  "  and  ambulance  response 
times  will  increase. 

The  curtailment  of  the  medical  center's 
emergency  room  was  prompted  by  the  hos- 
pital's financial  losses,  amounting  to  $2.6 
million  last  year,  hospital  officials  said. 
They  figured  losses  of  $500,000  a  month  in 
the  emergency  room,  where  hundreds  of  in- 
digent people  have  sought  care  and  must,  by 
law.  be  treated  and  stabilized  before  dis- 
charge. . 

Adding  to  the  hospitals  burden  is  its  $60- 
million  debt  from  a  recent  building  cam- 
paign, which  included  construction  of  a 
nine-story  modem  medical  tower. 

Hospital  President  William  F.  Haug  said 
the  debt  had  "an  impact  on  every  program 
in  the  hospital"  but  added  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  emergency  room  curtailment 
is  'the  disproportionate  number  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored patients  and  level  of  un- 
compensated care  that  we  provide. " 

MAJOR  ISSUE 

Financing  of  health  care  for  indigent  pa- 
tients has  become  a  major  health-care  issue 
in  recent  years,  as  increasing  numbers  of 
hospitals  find  that  they  lack  the  resources 
to  foot  the  bill. 

Fifteen  hospitals  in  Los  Angeles  County 
have  closed  or  curtailed  their  emergency 
rooms  during  the  last  two  years,  said  David 
Langness.  an  official  with  the  Hospital 
Council  of  Southern  California. 

Because  of  its  size  and  location,  the  move 
by  California  Medical  Center  is  the  worst 
blow  to  date. 

"It's  a  sad  requiem  for  an  inner-city  hospi- 
tal that  has  such  a  long  tradition  of  serving 
the  poor."  Langness  said. 

Langness  predicted  that  the  move  will 
have  a  "massive  ripple  effect"  on  the  rest  of 
the  area's  ailing  emergency  network. 

"If  there  is  a  domino  effect,  it  would 
indeed  be  catastrophic,"  said  Allene  Nun- 
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gesser.  head  of  Hollywood  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center.  She  said  she  expects  Holly- 
wood Presbyterian  will  take  some  of  the 
spillover  of  patients  from  California.  She 
said  "pivotal  decisions"  will  be  made  during 
the  next  few  weeks  by  county  and  state  offi- 
cials either  "to  backstop"  the  system,  or  let 
it  collapse. 

SEVERE  FINANCIAL  CRUlfCH 

Hospital  officials  say  the  emergency  care 
network— including  the  trauma  system— has 
been  suffering  from  a  severe  funding 
crunch.  Two  years  ago.  California  Medical 
Center  was  the  first  hospital  to  close  its 
trauma  center.  Six  more  have  dropped  out 
since  then,  leaving  16  centers  and  gaping 
holes  in  coverage. 

About  80  emergency  rooms  remain  the 
backbone  of  the  county's  emergency  care 
network,  with  California  Medical  Center 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  linchpins. 

County  Braces  for  More  Casualties  ih 
Emergency  Care 

(By  Claire  Spiegel) 
Braced  for  a  follow-up  blow  to  local  emer- 
gency services.  Los  Angeles  County  officials 
disclosed  Tuesday  that  three  more  private 
hospitals  in  downtown  Lios  Angeles  have 
picked  up  applications  to  dramatically  cur- 
tail their  emergency  room  services.  A  fourth 
was  feared  to  be  considering  doing  so  as 
well. 

■We  may  be  looking  at  2.000  ambulances  a 
month  that  will  have  to  go  someplace  else," 
said  Virginia  Price  Hastings,  a  county 
health  official.  "I  don't  know  what  we'll 
do." 

On  Monday,  the  busiest  private  emergen- 
cy room  in  the  county,  California  Medical 
Center  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  an- 
nounced that  because  of  financial  losses,  the 
center  will  downgrade  its  busy  emergency 
room  to  standby  status  effective  June  1. 
This  means  that  doctors  will  be  "on  call" 
rather  than  on  the  premises,  and  that  about 
800  rescue  ambulances  a  month  will  have  to 
be  rerouted  to  other  hospitals. 

But  three  of  those  facilities  in  the  line  of 
fire— Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Linda 
Vista  Hospital  and  French  Hospital  of  Los 
Angeles— have  indicated  their  reluctance  to 
take  up  the  slack.  Robert  Gates,  director  of 
the  county  Department  of  Health  Services, 
told  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Tuesday 
that  several  hospitals  have  inquired  "how  to 
go  about"  curtailing  their  emergency  room 
services.  Hastings  said  the  three  have  ob- 
tained applications  from  the  county  to 
change  their  emergency  room  status. 

HANDLE  SSO  CASES 

The  three  hospitals  combined  now  accept 
about  550  rescue  ambulances  per  month, 
with  most  of  them  going  to  Good  Samari- 
tan. 

If  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
were  to  downgrade  its  emergency  room  serv- 
ice too,  as  some  officials  fear,  another  600 
ambulances  would  have  to  be  rerouted.  This 
would  amount  to  a  total  of  about  2.000  am- 
bulances monthly  that  would  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  rest  of  the  county's  emergen- 
cy network.  Countywide.  there  are  about  80 
hospitals  with  emergency  rooms  that  accept 
rescue  ambulances. 

Hastings  predicted  that  the  problem  will 
"boomerang"  into  longer  paramedic  re- 
sponse times  and  more-crowded  emergency 
rooms. 

Compared  to  the  recent  trauma  center 
crisis.  Hastings  said,  "This  is  much  more  se- 
rious."" 


Trauma  patients  account  for  only  about 
15,000  of  the  400.000  armual  paramedic  runs 
by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Fire  Department, 
she  said.  'Trauma  is  an  important  but  very 
small  subset  of  all  the  emergency  cases  han- 
dled by  paramedics— the  drug  overdoses, 
heart  attacks,  seizures  and  so  on,"  she  said. 

FINANCIAL  CRUNCH 

County  and  hospital  officials  agree  that 
the  source  of  the  problem  for  trauma  cen- 
ters and  for  private  emergency  rooms  is  a  fi- 
nancial crunch  caused  by  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing medical  care  to  increasing  numbers  of 
indigent  patients— many  of  whom  enter  a 
hospital  through  its  emergency  room.  By 
law.  a  hospital  must  treat  and  stabilize  all 
emergency  room  patients  without  regard  to 
their  ability  to  pay. 

At  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan  on 
Witmer  Street,  which  receives  about  450 
rescue  ambulances  a  month,  spokeswoman 
Heather  Hutchison  said  the  emergency 
room  is  "losing  money."  She  confirmed  that 
officials  there  recently  obtained  an  applica- 
tion from  the  county  to  downgrade  emer- 
gency services,  but  said  that  no  firm  deci- 
sion has  been  made,  pending  "a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  trustees"  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. 

She  said  the  emergency  room  has  recently 
been  filled  to  capacity  "19  days  out  of  each 
month"  and  will  be  hard-pressed  to  handle  a 
"20%  to  40%  increase"  in  patients  due  to 
curtailed  emergency  services  at  nearby  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Center  on  South  Hope 
Street. 

At  California  Medical  Center,  officials 
figure  that  the  centers  emergency  room  is 
losing  about  $500,000  a  month.  Compound- 
ing the  hospitals  financial  problems  is  its 
$60-million  debt  from  a  recent  rebuilding 
campaign,  as  well  as  stricter  government 
controls  on  hospital  charges  to  public 
health  care  programs  such  as  Medicare  and 
Medi-Cal. 

Reacting  to  California  Medical  Center"s 
announcement,  county  supervisors  declared 
Tuesday  that  the  hospitals  action  will 
"leave  an  area  twice  the  size  of  San  Francis- 
co with  inadequate  emergency  health  care." 
In  an  emergency  motion,  they  asked  health 
officials  to  study  the  possible  "domino 
effect""  on  other  hospitals. 

MAY  DOWNGRADE  SERVICE 

At  French  Hospital  in  the  Chinatown 
area,  spokeswoman  Roselyn  Smith  said  the 
hospital  has  suffered  financially  from  the 
large  percentage  of  indigents  brought  to  the 
emergency  room  by  paramedics.  Of  about  50 
ambulance  patients  a  month,  she  said, 
about  half  do  not  pay  their  bills.  "There's  a 
good  chance  we  will  downgrade"  the  hospi- 
tal emergency  room,  she  added. 

Officials  at  Linda  Vista  Hospital  in  Boyle 
Heights,  which  also  accepts  about  50  rescue 
ambulances  a  month,  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  EASTERN  RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  opening  of  its  eastern  regional  office  in 
Philadelphia. 

Since  it  opened  its  doors,  the  office— which 
is  in  my  district— has  administered  tietween 
22.000  and  25,000  tests  a  year.  The  workload 
has  grown  dramatically  from  600  tests  a 
month  in  1968  to  about  2,000  a  month,  now. 

In  addition,  staff  meml)ers  conduct  special- 
ized and  localized  testing  in  surrounding  com- 
munities on  a  regular  basis  to  meet  the  needs 
of  agencies  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  For  ex- 
ample, the  department  of  public  welfare  re- 
quired specialized  recruitment  a  few  years  ago 
for  Hispanic  candidates.  The  commission  was 
able  to  recruit,  test,  and  certify  sufficient  num- 
bers for  a  training  class.  More  recently,  Loa- 
tian,  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and  Hmongs 
were  needed  by  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Assistance.  Again  the  office  swung 
into  action  and  met  that  need. 

The  eastern  regional  office  is  also  actively 
involved  in  providing  counseling  to  candidates. 
Staff  members  are  available  to  counsel  candi- 
dates on  employment  opportunities,  cun-ent 
examinations,  job  requirements  and  other  in- 
formation. They  also  review  a  candidate's 
qualifications  and  provide  a  list  of  positions  for 
which  the  candidate  may  qualify. 

As  part  of  the  commission's  recruiting  ef- 
forts, staff  members  visit  local  colleges,  attend 
career  days,  and  maintain  active  contact  with 
placement  officers  and  counseling  staff.  They 
also  have  day-to-day  contract  with  women's 
organizations,  minority  student  groups,  veter- 
ans' groups  and  local  community  organiza- 
tions, providing  information  about  civil  service 
positions,  requirements,  and  testing. 

Approximately  300  people  a  day  visit  the 
office  to  get  the  latest  information  about  job 
opportunities  in  State  government.  In  addition, 
the  staff  handles  about  100  phone  calls  a  day. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  eastern  regional 
office  has  experienced  phenomenal  growth  in 
the  use  and  demand  for  its  services.  But  that 
increase  in  demand  and  expectations  has 
been  matched  by  the  dedication  and  profes- 
sionalism of  the  fine  men  and  women  working 
in  the  office. 

I  commend  these  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants on  a  job  well  done.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  congratulating  the  east  regional 
office  and  wishing  the  staff  two  more  decades 
of  exemplary  service  and  success. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  the  Pennsylvania  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 


EXHIBIT  OF  TIBETAN  CULTURE 
ON  DISPLAY  IN  CANNON  RO- 
TUNDA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1988 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building  a  special 
ceremony  was  held  to  mark  an  unique  exhibit 
on  display  there.  "The  Treasures  of  Tibet"  is 
an  outstanding  exhibit  of  Tibetan  antiques,  art- 
work, and  photographs  which  will  be  in  the  ro- 
tunda for  2  weeks  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  visitors  to  Capitol  Hill  to  admire.  Joining 
the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus  in 
sponsoring  this  wonderful  display  were  Tibet 
House  and  its  chairman,  American  actor  Rich- 
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ard  Gere;  tfte  Capital  Area  Friertds  of  Tibet 
and  the  Office  of  Tibet. 

During  our  ceremony,  Richard  Gere  ex- 
pressed grave  concem  about  the  r>eed  to  pre- 
serve Tibet's  ancient  cultural  and  religious 
heritage  and  present  its  traditions  to  Westerr>- 
ers  who  are  not  familiar  with  it.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Gere  founded  the  TibeX  House  in 
1987. 

Mr.  Gere  noted  in  his  remarks  that  in  some 
regards.  "The  Treasures  of  Tibet"  exhit)it  in 
the  Cannon  rotunda  is  a  "curtain  raiser"  for 
an  even  more  ambitious  effort  to  focus  on  Ti- 
t)etan  culture  and  to  ir>crease  the  world  com- 
munity's awareness  of  what  is  happening  to 
this  anaent  culture  and  its  peoples.  In  1991 
Tibet  House  will  sponsor  the  "Year  of  Til)et," 
a  series  of  nationwide  cultural  events  wtiich 
will  include  the  most  extensive  exhitiition  of  Ti- 
tietan  art  ever  assembled;  the  premier  of  a 
newly  commissioned  opera  by  TibeX  House 
board  member  and  prominent  American  com- 
poser Philip  Glass;  a  national  tour  of  tfie  Tibet 
National  Opera  from  Dharamsala,  India,  tf>e 
seat  of  T\beX  s  government  in  exile;  the  First 
Annual  Tibetan  Film  Festival;  and  a  series  of 
new  films  focusing  on  Tibet's  culture  and  his- 
tory which  will  be  coproduced  by  PBS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  otfier  prominent 
individuals  were  present  for  the  ceremony  in 
the  Cannon  rotunda.  The  Honorable  Lord 
David  H.  Ennals,  who  led  the  first  foreign  ot>- 
server  mission  to  Tibet  following  the  March 
1988  demonstrations,  spoke  on  the  need  to 
presen/e  Tibetan  culture,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  Chinese  human  rights  abuses  in  Tit)et  he 
observed  this  spring. 

Others  who  joined  us  were  Prof.  Thubten  J. 
Norbu,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Tibet  House,  professor  emeritius  from  Indiana 
University,  and  the  brother  of  His  Holiness  the 
Dalai  Lama.  In  his  remarks.  Professor  Nobu 
noted  that  Tibetans  need  the  help  of  the 
United  States  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  tfieir 
culture  and  to  secure  observance  of  Titjetan 
human  rights.  Rinchen  Dharlo,  representative 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  for  North  America,  and 
Tenzin  Tethong,  the  Washington,  DC,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dalai  Lama  were  also  in  at- 
tendance at  the  ceremony. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
Mr.  DioGuARDi  spoke  in  support  of  Tibet's 
cultural  and  religious  plight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exhibit,  "The  Treasures  of 
Tibet,"  is  an  extraordinary  collection  of  Tibet- 
an religious  and  cultural  artifacts  and  photo- 
graphs, both  old  and  new.  Remart^able  ritual 
objects  and  paintings  dating  from  tf>e  14th  to 
the  19th  century,  from  the  outstanding  private 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Ford,  pro- 
vide an  interesting  and  beautiful  core  to  the 
display.  Contemporary  ritual  objects  from  the 
Kunzang  Palyul  Choeling— Worid  Prayer 
Center— were  provided  l)y  Elizabeth  Elgin, 
Linda  Kurkowski,  and  Michael  Buroughs.  Two 
of  the  elegant  "thankas"— Tibetan  religious 
paintings — are  on  loan  from  the  temple  of 
Ahkon  Lhamao.  Rinpoche. 

The  Office  of  Tibet  provided  chamiing  cos- 
tumed dolls  made  by  Tibetans  living  in  exile  in 
India.  Such  forms  of  Tibetan  art  are  encour- 
aged in  order  to  preserve  and  develop  tradi- 
tional crafts  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  rich  Ti- 
betan heritage  of  regional,  monastic,  ritual  and 
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costiime.  Also  on  display  are  coins 
ised  in  Tibet  until  1959,  when 
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These    Tibetan    photographs, 
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exqellent  selection  and  captioning 
inda  Fournier  and  Lobsang 
Hawthorne  expertly  photo- 
p^cxluced  the  copies.  The  photo- 
icularly  impressive  since  they 
monasteries,  customs,  religious  prac- 
tradi  ions  which  have  all  but  disap- 
V  -ake  of  the  destructive  Cultural 
Chinese  occupation. 
ilso  includes  outstanding  con- 
phol  agraphs  of  Tibet  and  Tibetans 
profes  sional    photographers    ASUPI, 
Lin(  a  Conners,  Anne  Hawthorne, 
qhristian  Malinowski,  and  Whit- 
Philip  Sugden's  wonderful 
drawings  on  handmade  paper  are 
Addition  to  the  exhibit. 

exhibit  goes  to  my  wife,  An- 

initifcted  it,  and  Dr.  Kay  A.  King  of 

arranged  for  the  works,  and 

pervised  its  installation.  Many 

their  expert  help  with  the  de- 

this  exhibit:  Richard  Squires, 

Mac  McCoy,  and  Grace 

whose  wonderful  hand-made 

included  in  the  exhibit. 

the  culture  of  Tibet  is  truly  re- 

my  hope  that  others  who  see 

exhibit   will    become    more 

appreciative  of  the  treasures  of 

unique  religious  and  cultural 

are  rapidly  disappearing  and 

of  extinction. 
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music  you  have  created  for  all  the  world  to 
enjoy. 


TO    AN    AMERICAN 
LEGEND:        GLADYS 
\ND  THE  PIPS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

IN  THE 


HCCTSE 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thui  sday.  May  12,  1988 


Mr. 


Speaker,  my  colleagues 
Black  Caucus  join  me 
35  years  of  musical  tradition 
:reated  by  the  noteworthy  con- 
le  lendary  Georgia  natives  Gladys 
Pips.  Their  wonderful  talents 
)leasure  to  millions  around  the 
timeless  vocal  blend  spans 
cultures, 
the  important  accomplishments 
in  the  entertainment  industry, 
Special  note  of  the  extraordinary 
their  pursuit  of  excellence  ex- 
all,  this  is  an  American  family 
js  a  role  model  for  young  and 
wfite,  and  ethnic  to  emulate.  Their 
of  the  institutions  that  is  the 
a   legacy   for   us   all.   To 
and  each  of  the  Pips,  the  Con- 
Caucus  takes  great  pleasure 
tribute  to  you  and  the  wonderful 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  SANDYE 
JEAN  McINTYRE  II 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated senrtce  of  Dr.  Sandye  Jean  Mclntyre  II, 
who  is  retiring  after  40  years  as  a  professor  of 
foreign  languages  at  Morgan  State  University 
in  Baltimore,  MD. 

Dr.  Mclntyre  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  at  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Char- 
lotte, NC;  masters  of  arts  in  Romance  lan- 
guages at  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  OH;  and  a  Ph.D.  in  French,  also  at 
Case  Western  University.  During  his  academic 
career.  Dr.  Mclntyre  has  excelled  during  the 
course  of  his  studies.  He  was  awarded  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholarship  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Grenoble  in  France,  upon  which  he  received 
the  Diplome  de  Hautes  de  Langue  et  de  Lit- 
terature  Francalses,  and  at  the  University  of 
Paris  he  received  a  Certificat  d'Assiduite. 

In  1973,  Dr.  Mclntyre  was  honored  by  the 
French  Government  as  a  Chevalier  in  the 
Order  of  the  Academic  Palms.  This  decoration 
is  awarded  to  distinguished  professors  in 
France  for  their  outstanding  contribution  in 
their  respective  fields  and  is  rarely  awarded  to 
foreigners.  Of  the  recipients  of  this  award, 
only  one  other  African/American  had  been  so 
honored.  Subsequently,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  officer  in  the  above  order.  Approxi- 
mately 20  persons  in  the  worid  outside  of 
France  had  received  such  rank,  and  only  20 
French  citizens  were  so  bestowed. 

In  the  international  community.  Dr.  Mclntyre 
is  recognized  as  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
diplomat.  He  has  served  as  the  honorary 
consul  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal  and  consul 
to  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  He  has  delivered  nu- 
merous lectures  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  As  president  of  the  Baltimore  Consul- 
ar Corps  and  vice  dean  of  the  Consular  Corps 
College,  Dr.  Mclntyre  was  known  for  his  dy- 
namic leadership.  For  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  fostering  of  international  under- 
standing and  good  will  among  countries  in  the 
Americas,  Dr.  Mclntyre  has  been  presented 
the  Bolivar  Medal  from  Columbia,  Ecuador, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela. 

During  his  40  years  teaching  at  Morgan 
State  University,  Dr.  Mclntyre  has  exemplified 
the  highest  pedagogical  standards,  inspired 
many  students  of  French,  written  and  directed 
over  50  French  plays,  and  has  served  gra- 
ciously as  the  adviser  to  the  Fulbright  Scholar- 
ship Program. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
honor  Dr.  Sandye  Mclntyre  II,  for  his  extraordi- 
nary contribution  to  the  instruction  of  language 
and  the  furthering  of  international  understand- 
ing. 
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COMMENDING  MR.  PHILIP 
CHRISTOPHER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
1988,  the  Pencyprian  Association  of  America 
will  be  presenting  the  Freedom  Award  to  its 
founder  and  president,  Mr.  Philip  Christopher. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
might  know  of  Philip  Christopher's  contribu- 
tions, I  would  like  to  enter  my  remarks  for  Sat- 
urday night  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Manton  for 

May  14,  1988,  at  the  Philip  Christopher 

Testimonial  Dinner 

Good  evening  everyone.  It  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  serve  as  a  cochairman  of  to- 
night's dinner  honoring  Philip  Christopher. 
Philip  Christopher  is  a  very  special  person 
whose  leadership  and  commission  to  im- 
proving the  world  around  him  should  serve 
as  an  example  to  us  all. 

Philip  Christopher  is  a  natural  born 
leader.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  president  of 
his  high  school  junior  and  senior  classes.  He 
graduated  from  New  York  University  with 
honors  and  was  captain  of  the  soccer  team. 
He  has  proven  himself  as  a  success  in  the 
business  world  and  now  serves  as  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Audiovox  Corp. 

However.  Phil  has  not  confined  his  talents 
solely  to  self-advancement.  Rather  Phil  has 
dedicated  his  energies  and  his  unique  lead- 
ership qualities  to  aid  Cyprus.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  people  of  Cyprus 
and  is  committed  to  securing  justice  and 
freedom  for  that  embattled  nation. 

In  1975,  in  response  to  the  brutal  Turkish 
invasion  of  his  homeland,  Phil  founded  the 
Pancyprian  Association  of  America.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  association  unified  the 
American  Cypriot  community  and  became 
the  largest  Greek-Cypriot  organization  in 
the  United  States.  The  association's  gener- 
osity in  helping  hundreds  of  Cypriot  youths 
is  a  clear  reflection  of  Phil's  personal  gener- 
osity and  his  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  Furthermore,  under  Phil's  guid- 
ance, the  Pancyprian  Association  has 
become  a  key  voice  in  helping  to  shape  U.S. 
public  policy  toward  Cyprus. 

The  motto  of  the  Pancyprian  Association 
is,  "Some  people  see  things  as  they  are  and 
say  why?  We  dream  of  things  that  never 
were  and  say  why  not?  "  Philip  Christopher 
has  made  that  motto  his  personnal  creed. 
He  is  indeed  a  dreamer  who  has  made  his 
dream  a  reality.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  know  him  and  to  work  with 
him.  Phil  is  the  true  American  success  story. 
I  commend  him  on  his  accomplishments  and 
offer  my  l)est  wishes  for  his  future  success. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR. 
BURTON 


CECIL  C. 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  of 
the  invaluable  contributions  which  have  t>een 
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made  by  a  long-time  Anne  Arundel  County 
resident,  Mr.  Cecil  C.  Burton. 

In  the  42  years  he  has  resided  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Mr.  Burton  has  done  much  to 
touch  the  lives  of  county  residents.  He  has 
enjoyed  a  diverse  career  in  the  educational 
field  as  a  teacher,  coach,  guidance  counselor, 
and  principal.  Cecil  Burton  assisted  literally 
hundreds  of  young  people  to  pursue  their  edu- 
cational goals,  many  of  the  same  individuals 
still  remain  in  touch  with  him  today.  Aside 
from  the  motivation  and  support  he  provided 
on  an  individual  basis,  Cecil  Burton  had  the 
foresight  to  etablish  a  career  development 
program  and  educational  consultant  company. 
In  doing  so,  Mr.  Burton  was  able  to  solicit  the 
support  of  other  educators  to  reinforce  the 
foundation  he  had  laid. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  educational 
field,  Mr.  Burton  focused  his  attention  on  a 
numt»er  of  endeavors.  He  has  been  an  insur- 
ance broker,  a  real  estate  broker,  a  housing 
management  consultant,  and  established  his 
own  company,  the  Homeowners  Service 
Realty  Co.  Even  with  this  change  of  direction, 
Mr.  Burton  continued  to  share  his  knowledge 
of  this  field  with  many  would-be  realtors, 
teaching  them  the  sales,  management  and 
appraisal  aspects  of  the  job. 

While  serving  in  the  military  and  later  as  a 
disabled  veteran,  Mr.  Burton  was  also  known 
for  his  humanitarian  interests.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  integration  of  many  local  chap- 
ters of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  fine  civic  achieve- 
ments of  Anne  Arundel  County  resident  Cecil 
C.  Burton  are  being  brought  to  your  attention 
at  the  time  he  is  being  honored  as  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  "Distinguished  African-American 
Award"  by  the  Strategic  Communications  Net- 
work for  African-Americans,  this  Sunday,  May 
15,  in  Annapolis,  MD. 
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I  am  particularty  pleased  by  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  tjecause  I  think  it  will  become 
an  essential  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
effectively  address  the  serious  problem  of  ter- 
rorism without  infringing  on  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  own  legitimate  firearms. 


A  VERY  GOOD  COMPROMISE. 
H.R.  4445.  THE  TERRORIST 
FIREARMS  DETECTION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  May 
10,  1988,  the  House  passed  H.R.  4445,  the 
Terrorist  Firearms  Detection  Act  of  1988.  This 
bill  is  the  product  of  intensive  negotiations  be- 
tween those  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I 
would  like  to  thank  and  congratulate  all  those 
involved  in  drafting  a  compromise  which  will 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  use  of  undetec- 
table firearms,  as  well  as  enhance  airport  se- 
curity, while  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  legiti- 
mate gunowners. 

This  measure  is  a  very  important  step  in  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  protect  innocent 
people  from  tenorist  attacks.  H.R.  4445  will 
not  ban  any  existing  guns.  It  simply  requires 
that  all  future  firearms  contain  either  3.7 
ounces  of  detectable  metal  or  that  its  compo- 
nent part  be  detectable  by  normal  security  de- 
vices. Military  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
are,  however,  exempt  from  the  prohibitions. 

This  bipartisan  measure  was  supported  by 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  leader- 
ship and  the  National  Rifle  Association. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OP  THOSE 
WHO  SERVED  IN  KOREA 
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sacrifKes   made   by   those   who   served   in 
Korea. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  remember  those  contribu- 
tions made  on  t>ehalf  of  freedom  and  that  our 
deep  appreciation  for  these  sacrifrces  is  prop- 
erly expressed. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  aORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pleased  to  in- 
troduce today  a  resolution  designed  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  those 
who  sen/ed  in  the  Korean  war.  My  resolution, 
which  designates  the  week  of  July  25  to  July 
31,  1988,  as  "National  Week  of  Recognition 
and  Remembrance  for  Those  Who  Served  in 
the  Korean  War"  is  an  effort  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  those  brave  individuals  who 
participated  in  this  war  to  ensure  freedom  and 
independence  for  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

I  am  joined  in  introducing  this  resolution  by 
my  colleagues,  Stan  Parris  and  Mary  Rose 
Oakar  as  well  as  Senator  Armstrong.  This 
year  marks  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  armi- 
stice agreement  which  was  signed  on  July  27, 
1953,  to  end  the  Korean  war.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a 
war  that  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  known 
as  America's  forgotten  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  5.7  million  American 
servicemen  and  women  were  involved  in  the 
Korean  war.  Our  casualties  are  staggering. 
During  this  period  54,246  died,  103,284  were 
wounded,  and  8,177  were  missing  or  taken 
prisoners  of  war.  As  of  today,  329  prisoners  of 
war  remain  unaccounted  for. 

And  yet,  there  are  no  national  memorials  to 
those  who  served  in  Korea,  nor  days  of  honor 
set  aside  to  remember  them.  Despite  this,  we 
should  never  forget  the  sacrifices  that  were 
made  by  those  brave  men  and  women  who 
anwsered  their  Nation's  call  and  proudly 
served  their  country  and  democracy. 

In  1986,  I  was  proud  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  law  which  directs  that  a  national 
memorial  be  built  in  Washington,  DC,  to  do 
honor  to  those  who  served  in  Korea.  Last 
month,  the  Congress  completed  yet  another 
milestone  in  the  effort  to  build  this  memorial— 
which  will  be  funded  by  a  combination  of  pri- 
vate and  public  funding— by  enacting  my  reso- 
lution to  allow  this  memorial  to  be  erected  on 
the  Mall,  in  a  place  of  glory. 

The  Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial  Adviso- 
ry is  currently  working  with  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  approve  the 
specific  site  for  the  memorial  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  private  funds  for  the  memorial.  Pri- 
vate citizens  across  the  country  and  interna- 
tional corporations  have  begun  making  their 
contributions  to  the  fund  to  build  the  memori- 
al. 

A  series  of  events  are  now  being  planned 
by  the  Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial  Adviso- 
ry group  in  conjunction  with  veterans'  organi- 
zations including  the  Korean  War  Veterans 
Association  during  the  week  of  July  25.  These 
events  are  intended  to  call  attention  to  the 


CHEMICAL  AND  GERM  WARFARE 
RESEARCH 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  the 
House  renewed  our  Nation's  commrtnr>ent  to  a 
moratorium  on  chemical  weapons  productkxi 
by  passing  the  Aspin-Fascell  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1989  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill.  For  1 9  years,  it  has  t)een  the 
consensus  of  the  international  community,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  that  tt>e 
use  of  chemical  weapons  is  never  justifiable, 
and  that  this  horrifying  form  of  warfare  shoukj 
no  longer  be  a  part  of  any  natk>n's  arsenal. 

At  a  time  when  we  hear  reports  of  tfie  use 
of  chemical  weapons  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  must  not  abandon  its  clear 
claim  to  leadership  in  the  effort  to  halt  their 
use  and  spread. 

In  the  United  States,  our  chemical  and  germ 
wartare  reseach  efforts  has  been  called  into 
questions.  Today's  Washington  Post  quoted  a 
Senate  Armed  Services  sutxiommittee  report 
that  has  "uncovered  serious  deficiencies  in 
*  •  *  [the  agency's]  management  of  safety 
issues  surrounding  "many  of  the  nrKWt  danger- 
ous substances  known.' "  The  report  repre- 
sents an  18-month  congressional  investigation 
into  the  administration  of  chemical  and  germ 
warfare  research  by  Government-run  and  pri- 
vate contractor  laboratories.  Ttie  report 
showed  that  the  managers  of  this  deadly  re- 
search are  not  protecting  the  health  of  their 
staff  or  the  general  public. 

The  report  details  such  incklents  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-njn  laboratory  as  the  misplacement 
and  spills  of  germs,  the  accidental  exposure 
of  employees,  and  a  fire  which  txadly  dam- 
aged a  highly  sensitive  research  area.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  Federal  funding  for  this 
wartare  research  go  to  private  contractors, 
and  90  percent  of  them  are  not  even  subject 
to  Federal  safety  rules. 

The  current  research  safety  breaches  could 
expose  the  public  to  deadly  diseases  and 
nen/e  agents.  If  chemical  and  germ  warfare 
research  is  this  risky  to  the  American  public, 
we  must  follow  a  course  toward  total  elimina- 
tion of  all  chemical  weapons.  We  cannot  wait 
unfil  there  is  a  "chemical  and  germ  Cherno- 
byl." We  have  a  choice,  and  that  choice  is  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  research  by  following 
up  on  our  commitment  to  permanently  end  the 
production  of  chemical  and  germ  warfare  ev- 
erywhere. 

The  Aspin-Fascell  amendment  is  consistent 
with  our  Nation's  commitment.  It  imposes  a  2- 
year  prohibition  on  spending  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Bigeye  binary  chemical  bomb, 
except  for  a  2-year  testing  program  which 
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A  TRIBUl  E  TO  HULDA  CROOKS 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HdnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thusday,  May  12,  1988 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  Crooks  is  recognized  worldwide  for  her 
mountain  climbing  endeavors  and  her  contri- 
butions promoting  physical  fitness  and  health- 
ful living.  With  her  worldwide  exposure  result- 
ing from  her  ascent  of  Mt.  Fuji,  numerous 
treks  up  Mt.  Whitney,  and  the  recent  dome 
climb,  she  is  without  question  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  popular  living  health  symbols.  She 
is  a  charming  5-foot,  silver-haired  great  grand- 
mother who  demonstrates  that  one  is  never 
too  old  to  pursue  a  healthier  lifestyle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hulda  Crooks  is  by  far  the 
most  inspiring  Individual  I  know.  Her  dedica- 
tion to  maintaining  physical  and  spiritual 
health  and  her  complete  love  of  life  provides 
a  remarkable  example  for  all  of  us.  "Old  age," 
she  says,  "is  a  state  of  mind."  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hulda  Crooks  is  a  living  example  that  this  is 
true.  Please  join  me  today  in  honoring  her. 
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the  1960's  and  1970's  included  Otis  Redding, 
Wilson  Pickett,  Percy  Sledge,  Booker  T  and 
the  MG's,  Sam  and  Dave,  Solomon  Burke, 
King  Curtis,  Led  Zepplin,  Yes,  the  Bee  Gees, 
Crosby  Stills,  Nash,  Genesis,  Roxy  Music,  Em- 
erson, Lake  and  Palmer  and  the  Rolling 
Stones,  Manhattan  Transfer,  Bette  Midler,  Phil 
Collins,  Foreigner,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker  on  May  14,  1988,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  will  be  an  1 1  -hour  benefit  con- 
cert featuring  many  of  the  stars  already 
named  to  honor  the  40th  anniversary  of  Atlan- 
tic Records.  I  would  also  like  to  salute  every- 
one at  Atlantic  for  their  unique  contribution  to 
the  American  music  industry  and  indeed  to 
the  world. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ATLANTIC  RECORDS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  one  of  the  pioneer  companies  in  the 
music  industry  today,  Atlantic  Records  is  cele- 
brating its  40th  anniversary. 

When  rock  and  roll  was  born  in  the  fifties 
few  could  foresee  that  by  the  end  of  the 
1980's  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
influences  in  the  worid  not  only  as  an  art  form 
but  as  a  social  and  political  force.  Today  the 
language  of  rock  and  roll  is  spoken  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  worid.  One  of  the  archi- 
tects of  that  language  has  been  Atlantic 
Records  whose  contributions  have  been  leg- 
endary for  40  years. 

With  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's  also  came  a  new  breed  of 
music  business  entrepreneurs.  Notably  Ahmet 
Ertegun  and  Jerry  Wexler  who  mastertully 
guided  Atlantic  Records  through  "its  golden 
era".  Both  Wexler  and  Ertegun  were  inducted 
into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  legends  of  rock 
and  roll  began  their  recording  career  at  Atlan- 
tic Records.  From  artists  like  Aretha  Franklin 
to  Mick  Jagger  to  composers  like  Leiber  and 
Stoller  who  produced  the  Coasters  first  hit  on 
Atlantic  in  1957.  Atlantic  broke  the  racial  as 
well  as  the  accepted  musical  lines.  Atlantic 
helped  pioneer  the  concept  of  crossover  for 
rhythm  and  blues  records.  This  was  demon- 
strated in  1959  with  the  Drifters  record  "There 
Goes  My  Baby,"  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  influential  rhythm  and  blues  records 
of  all  time  and  a  crossover  record  at  that. 

Atlantic  Records'  CEO  Ahmet  Ertegun  has 
remained  the  premier  record  mogul  since  the 
forties.  Ertegun  started  his  label  in  1947  and 
had  his  first  major  hit  in  1949.  In  a  short  time 
Atlantic  was  soon  to  become  the  premier 
rhythm  and  blues  label  in  the  country.  Ertegun 
and  Wexler  produced  or  coproduced  many  of 
their  artists,  including,  Ruth  Brown,  Big  Joe 
Turner,  Ray  Charies,  LaVem  Baker,  Clyde 
McPhatter,  the  Drifters,  Ben  E.  King,  the 
Coasters,  the  Clovers,  Aretha  Franklin,  Joe 
Tex,  Solomon  Burke,  Wilson  Pickett.  Artists  of 


TO  DEFEND  OR  NOT  TO  DEFEND 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  SDI,  strategic 
defense  initiative,  star  wars— whatever  name 
you  call  it  the  President's  program  to  protect 
us  against  a  missile  attack  never  fails  to 
create  fireworks  when  the  subject  comes  up 
on  the  House  floor.  This  week  was  no  excep- 
tion. 

When  the  subject  arose  as  part  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  amendments  came 
from  everywhere.  Last  year  we  appropriated 
$3.96  billion  for  SDI.  This  year  the  President 
requested  $4.9  billion.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended  $4  billion.  The  first 
amendment  was  to  raise  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President's  request.  This 
failed.  Then  there  was  an  amendment  to  es- 
sentially kill  the  program,  but  spend  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  create  a  new  Office  of  Strategic  Tech- 
nology Research.  This  also  failed.  A  motion  at 
the  committee  level  also  failed  before  an 
amendment  authorizing  $3.5  billion  finally 
passed. 

While  this  is  not  as  much  as  many  of  us 
would  like,  it  does  present  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
House  last  year  which  was  $3.1  billion.  The 
other  thing  to  remember  is  that  this  is  a  long 
process  and  the  decision  made  this  week  will 
not  be  the  final  one. 

Last  year  the  House  recommended  $3.1  bil- 
lion, the  Senate  $4.5  billion  and  the  final  com- 
promise was  $3.96  billion.  This  year  the 
Senate  is  again  looking  at  $4.5  billion  so  we 
can  probably  anticipate  a  final  result  some- 
where around  the  $4  billion  level. 

More  important  than  the  level  of  support, 
however,  is  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
support  the  strategic  defense  initiative  at  all. 
Sure  it  means  jobs  and  economic  impact  for 
Colorado,  but  that  is  not  enough  reason  to 
support  it  if  the  Nation  doesn't  need  it. 

The  arguments  on  the  House  floor  against 
SDI  can  be  summarized  by  saying  we  don't 
need  it,  we  can't  afford  it,  and  it  won't  work. 
This  side  is  willing  to  accept  the  "mutual  as- 
sured distruction"  doctrine  which  holds  popu- 
lations hostage.  This  side  accepts  that  we 
don't  have  any  defense  against  a  missile 
attack  and  says,  "so  what." 
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The  arguments  in  favor  of  SDI  are  numer- 
ous. It  is  immoral  to  hold  people  in  jeopardy 
when  we  could  put  missiles  at  risk  instead. 
We  have  made  tremendous  progress  since 
the  concept  of  SDI  was  introduced  and  we 
could  have  a  workable  system  in  place  by  the 
mid  1990's.  Further,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  SDI  will  exist,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
who  will  fiave  it — either  we  will,  the  Soviets 
will,  or  we  txjth  will.  The  progress  made  by 
tne  Soviets  to  date  on  their  own  SDI  indicates 
they  are  serious  about  it. 

I  come  down  on  the  side  for  developing  and 
deploying  a  strategic  defense  system.  The 
American  people  want  to  be  defended  and  we 
currently  have  no  defense  against  incoming 
missiles.  This  position  was  recently  confirmed 
by  a  poll  which  found  71  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Colorado  in  support  of  the  SDI  Program. 

If  our  goal  is  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  missile  attack,  we  had  better  get  on  with 
SDI.  The  Senate  takes  over  from  here.  Lets 
hope  our  own  Senators  lead  the  way  to  in- 
creased SDI  funding. 
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THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATION OP  THE  ISRAEL 
CENTER  OP  HILLCREST 

MANOR 
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IN  HONOR  OF  MILITARY 
SPOUSES 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  13  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  time  to  recognize  the  many  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  spouses  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel. Military  spouses  serve  our  Nation  by 
playing  a  vital  role  in  the  defense  of  our  cher- 
ished democracy. 

Military  spouses  are  frequently  asked  to 
postpone  dreams  and  careers  while  helping 
advance  the  military  member's  career.  The 
spouse  might  be  employed,  but  every  time  the 
military  member  gets  orders  to  transfer,  the 
spouse  must  start  over  again. 

The  military  spouse  may  stay  home  and 
care  for  the  children  while  the  military  member 
goes  overseas  unaccompanied,  or  pulls  alert 
duty  for  days  at  a  time.  The  military  spouse 
makes  a  home  out  of  any  house.  At  one  loca- 
tion the  family  might  live  on  the  base  or  post, 
and  at  the  next  location,  they  might  buy  a 
house.  The  size  might  range  from  a  small  cot- 
tage to  a  very  roomy  house,  but  always,  it  is 
made  into  their  home. 

Military  spouses  give  very  liberally  of  their 
time  to  volunteer  wori<  because  they  want  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  wherever  they  live. 
If  the  community  just  knew  that  the  volunteers 
on  the  concert  series  tKjard,  the  Red  Cross, 
Special  Olympics,  senior  citizens  centers,  and 
children's  activities  were  military  spouses, 
there  would  be  a  dawning  of  awareness  for 
their  contributions. 

And  finally,  the  military  spouse  is  very  patri- 
otic. They  are  proud  that  their  military  memt»er 
is  keeping  America  strong.  They  stand  tall  as 
they  see  the  flag  pass,  watch  the  planes  fly 
over,  or  see  our  Republic  in  action. 

The  military  spouse  is  the  backbone  of  the 
military  family.  They  deserve  our  respect  and 
recognition  for  their  valuable  contributions  and 
sacrifices. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  wrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  the  Israel  Center  of  Hillcrest 
Manor  as  it  celebrates  its  40th  anniversary.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  anniversary 
festivities  on  May  15,  1988.  which  mark  the 
start  of  the  center's  fifth  decade  of  service  to 
the  community. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  special  celebra- 
tion coincides  with  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  synagogue's  name  derives 
from  the  fact  that  both  the  congregation  and 
the  nation  of  Israel  were  founded  at  the  same 
time. 

Israel  Center  of  Hillcrest  Manor  came  into 
existence  when  an  ambitious  young  group  of 
dedicated  Jews  moved  into  the  Flushing  Hill- 
crest area  and  saw  the  need  for  a  neighbor- 
hood house  of  worship.  The  success  of  their 
idea  was  assured  when  200  people  attended 
the  first  high  holiday  sen/ices  held  at  Royal 
Arcanum  Hall  on  76th  Avenue. 

From  the  day  it  first  opened  its  doors,  the 
center  tjecame  involved  in  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  Israel  txjnds. 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  Torah  Fund,  Women's 
League,  and  other  major  Jewish  organizations. 
The  children  were  encouraged  to  pursue  their 
own  interests  in  such  places  as  Hebrew 
school.  United  Synagogue  Youth.  Young 
Judea,  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
fine  work  and  quality  education  provided  by 
the  Israel  Center.  My  three  children  attended 
Hebrew  school  at  the  center,  and  the  syna- 
gogue's outstanding  rabbi.  Michael  P.  Stras- 
berg,  officiated  at  the  Bat  Mitzvah  of  my 
daughter  Lauren,  and  at  the  Bar  Mitzvah  of 
my  son  Corey,  and  will  officiate  at  the  Bar 
Mitzvah  of  my  youngest  child,  Ari.  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  many 
people  whose  hard  wori<  and  selflessness 
make  the  Israel  Center  a  great  success.  All 
the  past  presidents  have  served  the  center 
with  great  dignity  and  vision. 

The  Israel  Center  thrives  today  because  of 
the  steady  leadership  of  Rabbis  Benjamin 
Teller,  Elihu  Michelson,  and  Michael  P.  Stras- 
berg.  1  also  want  to  praise  current  president, 
David  Schwartz,  and  president  of  the  women's 
group,  Hanna  Feldman,  for  their  invaluable 
work  for  the  center. 

Through  the  tireless  work  of  tnese  dedicat- 
ed people,  the  Israel  Center  of  Hillcrest  Manor 
has  become  a  model  community  organization. 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  offering  the 
Israel  Center  of  Hillcrest  Manor  the  very  best 
of  birthday  wishes,  and  our  hopes  for  its  con- 
tinued success. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  GILBERT 
FREITAG 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  extraordinary  individual.  Dr. 
Gilbert  Freitag,  a  nationally  recognized  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  children  with  developmental 
and  learning  problems.  Dr.  Freitag  will  be  hon- 
ored on  the  occasion  of  his  10th  anniversary 
with  the  Dubnoff  Center  for  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Educational  Therapy. 

Dr.  Freitag  is  an  accomplished  psychologist 
and  administrator.  In  addition  to  sending  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Dubnoff  Center  for 
Child  Development  and  Educational  Therapy, 
Dr.  Freitag  also  maintains  a  limited  practice  as 
a  child  psychologist  and  is  a  guest  lecturer  to 
UCLA  extension.  His  richly  varied  experience 
over  the  past  24  years  includes  his  wori^  as  a 
psychological  consultant  for  inner  city  high 
school  teachers,  director  of  an  experimental 
program  for  autistic  children,  counselor  to  the 
correctional  staff  and  inmates  in  a  prerelease 
program  and  trainer  and  supervisor  of  mental 
health  nonprofessionals.  Dr.  Freitag  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  providing  leadership 
and  commitment  to  the  psychological  devel- 
opment of  youth  with  learning  problems. 

Dr.  Freitag  earned  his  B.A.  in  psychology  at 
UCLA  in  1963  where  he  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  a  National  Science  Foundation  Under- 
graduate Fellow.  He  earned  his  graduate  de- 
grees at  Yale  University,  an  MA.  in  1966  and 
Ph.D.  in  1968.  Dr.  Freitag  was  also  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Honorary  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow- 
ship and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Sen- 
ice  Training  Fellowship.  He  has  been  a  truly 
remarkable  scholar  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

Dr.  Freitag  is  currently  vice  president  of  the 
California  Association  of  Private  Special  Edu- 
cation Schools  [CAPSES],  an  organization 
dedicated  to  improving  the  provisions  of  serv- 
ices for  disabled  children. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  Dubnoff  Center 
and  the  practice  of  child  psychology,  he  is 
also  the  author  of  several  impressive  publica- 
tions which  address  perspectives  on  the  roles 
of  clinical  and  social  psychology. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  the  Dubnoff 
Center  for  Child  Development  and  Educational 
Therapy  in  saluting  Dr.  Gilbert  Freitag.  I  am 
proud  that  he  is  a  memljer  of  my  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  MAUREEN 
COUGHLIN 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
Sister  of  Charity  of  Nazareth  Maureen  Cough- 
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civic  endeavors— activities  to 

been  dedicated  over  the  past 

in  one  form  or  another. 
Maureen  much  health  and  hap- 
]  ears  ahead. 


IN  HONdR  OF  THE  REVEREND 
ED  MUND  SZLANGA 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiirsday,  May  12.  1988 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 


lally 
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BICENTENNIAL  AWARD  WINNER 
DORIS  LUCAS 


HON.  DAVID  E.  PRICE 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  congratulations  to  my  con- 
stituent Doris  Lucas,  of  Asheboro  in  Randolph 
County,  NC. 

Mrs.  Lucas,  chairperson  of  the  Social  Stud- 
ies Department  at  Asheboro  High  School,  ac- 
cepted a  Bicentennial  Leadership  Project 
Award  on  behalf  of  Asheboro  High  School  for 
planning  arxJ  implementing  events  to  com- 
memorate the  Bk:entennial  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. The  award  will  be  present  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Citizen- 
ship at  a  luncheon  held  in  honor  of  the  award 
winners  on  May  13,  1988  here  in  Washington. 
Doris  Lucas  began  planning  for  Constitution 
Day  earty  in  April  1987.  Her  efforts  and  initia- 
tive were  instrumental  in  planning  and  coordi- 
nating the  highly  successful  activities  at  Ashe- 
boro High  School.  By  the  time  Constitution 
Day  arrived,  the  celebration  had  grown  to 
cover  10  days  of  activities  that  tjegan  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1987.  The  events  culminated  with 
an  assembly  program  on  September  26,  1987 
that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in 
as  guest  speaker.  Refreshments  were  served 
on  the  lawn  for  1,200  high  school  students 
and  balloons  were  launched  to  commemorate 
the  historic  event. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  worthy  area  of  study 
in  the  realm  of  social  studies  than  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  especially  the  delibera- 
tive process  employed  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers in  the  writing  of  our  Constitution.  I  com- 
mend Doris  Lucas  for  her  obvious  love  of 
American  history  and  the  manner  in  which  her 
enthusiastic  efforts  help  instill  that  same  feel- 
ing in  our  young  people — the  future  leaders  of 
our  Nation. 
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Barbara  Elks  Club  613  for  outstanding  contrv- 
bution  in  the  fiekJ  of  recreation  and  in  his  posi- 
tion as  director  of  the  Toumarrwnt  of  Champi- 
ons; and  recognition  from  the  Santa  Bart)ara 
High  School  basketball  team  and  support 
groups  for  outstanding  contribution  to  the  high 
school  basketball  program. 

Mr.  Lambert's  priority  goal  for  several  years 
has  been  to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to 
community  welfare  through  his  position  in  the 
recreation  department  and  his  involvement 
with  the  Endowment  for  Youth  Committee.  In 
this  capacity,  he  has  been  committed  to  rais- 
ing the  level  and  opportunity  of  education  for 
the  youth  of  Santa  Barbara. 

At  this  time,  I  join  with  the  Santa  Bart>ara 
community  in  saluting  Cliff  Lambert  for  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  and  the  honor  of 
being  Alumnus  of  the  Year  of  Santa  Barbara 
High  School. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFF  LAMBERT 


a  man  who  has  made  a 

to  the  Chicago  communi- 

Edmund  Szlanga. 

1 948,  Reverend  Szlanga  was  or- 

church  and  began  his  service 

and  community.  In  the  40  years 

he  has  served  many  parishes 

pastor  including  St.  Josaphat, 

St.  Mary  Magdaline,  St.  Fidelis, 

rothers  Hospital,  and  St.  Rene 

served  his  present  parish  in 

runo,  since  July  1,  1974. 

commitment,  and  strength 
RevererKJ  Szlanga  has  exhibit- 
precious  and  commendable  in 
I  rorid  of  today.  I  am  sure  that  my 
Jin    me    in    sending    Reverend 
|}est  wishes  and  congratulations 
occasion. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Cliff  Lambert,  who  will  be  hon- 
ored as  Alumnus  of  the  Year  by  the  Santa 
Barbara  Education  Fund  and  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara High  School  District  at  the  Third  Annual 
Awards  Banquet  on  May  14,  1988. 

An  alumnus  of  the  1967  class  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara High  School,  Mr.  Lambert  taught  and 
coached  basketball  at  Bishop  Diego  High 
School  from  1976  to  1980,  where  he  became 
the  first  black  administrator  at  that  institution 
when  he  was  appointed  dean  of  t)oys  and  ath- 
letic director.  He  has  also  received  a  number 
of  awards  for  community  service,  including  the 
Hargraves  Award  for  Outstanding  Community 
Service  in  1986;  recognition  from  the  Santa 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
OF  THURGOOD 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


GRADUATES 
MARSHALL 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  appointment  of  Judge  Kenneth  Hoyt  to 
the  U.S.  Federal  District  Court,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  over  50  judges  who  are 
graduates  of  the  Thurgood  Marshall  Schoot  of 
Law,  located  on  the  campus  of  Texas  Soutti- 
ern  University.  The  school  will  be  honoring  the 
graduates  in  a  ceremony,  Sunday,  May  15, 
1988. 

The  theme  of  this  celebration  is  "judk;ial 
honor  roll"  and  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  law  school,  particulariy  k)ecause  of 
its  history.  The  guiding  spirit  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  Thurgood  Marshall  School  of  Law 
originated  in  1946  when  Heman  Marion 
Sweatt.  a  young  black  student,  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law  and  was  rejected  because  of 
his  race.  The  young  man  filed  a  suit  against 
the  school  which  resulted  in  the  State  of 
Texas  establishing  a  makeshift  law  school  for 
blacks,  and  ultimately  the  establishment  of 
Texas  State  University  for  Negroes— now 
Texas  Southern  University. 

Today,  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  James 
M.  Douglas,  the  law  school  continues  to 
produce  lawyers  that  are  professionals  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Since  1949  the 
school  has  graduated  over  1,500  lawyers, 
many  of  whom,  have  gone  on  to  serve  in  the 
highest  positions  of  legal  service.  It  is  with 
utmost  respect  I  commend  the  graduates  and 
the  institution  for  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  community. 
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FORUM  HELD  ON  FOREIGN 
DOMESTIC  POLICIES  OF 
UNITED  STATES 


AND 
THE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a  forum  in 
Miami.  FL,  in  which  I  recently  participated  and 
which  impressed  me  greatly.  The  forum  was 
sponsored  by  the  Close  Up  Foundation  which, 
in  addition  to  its  Washington  program,  is  be- 
ginning to  conduct  regional  programs  to  edu- 
cate young  people  around  the  country  on  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subject  of  the  program  was  United 
States-Nicaraguan  relations.  There  were  group 
discussions  led  by  political  science  professors 
from  the  University  of  Miami  and  Florida  Inter- 
national University. 

I  must  stress  the  interest  and  intelligence  of 
these  high  school  students  concerning  the 
United  States  and  its  foreign  policy.  Many  stu- 
dents were  already  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject  and  others,  who  had  no  previous 
background,  asked  intelligent  questions. 

After  the  program,  students  voted  on  sever- 
al issues  that  are  paramount  in  United  States- 
Nicaraguan  relations.  The  results  of  the  vote 
were  94  in  favor  of  the  continuing  our  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras;  37  for  providing 
only  humanitarian  support;  and  46  for  lifting 
the  trade  embargo  on  Nicaragua. 

This  forum  enlightened  me  as  to  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  educate  the  young  people  of 
America  on  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  It  has 
been  proven  that  if  people  are  better  educat- 
ed on  government  and  its  policies,  they  will  be 
less  cynical  of  government  and  more  political- 
ly aware. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  continues  to  give 
me  and  the  students  an  invaluable  experi- 
ence. I  think  the  students  learned  more  about 
American  foreign  policy  in  one  day  than  they 
could  learn  from  weeks  of  reading  the  news- 
paper and  watching  television  news.  The  idea 
of  regional  Close  Up  programs  around  the 
country  is  an  excellent  educational  device.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Florida  International 
University,  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools, 
and  Florida  Close  Up.  Inc..  for  sponsoring  this 
forum  and  hope  it  will  be  the  first  of  many. 
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Business  Administration.  SCORE  is  staffed  by 
retired  business  executives  who  volunteer 
their  experienced  counsel  to  a  small  busines- 
ses's  ongoing  operations  and  to  the  new  en- 
treprer>eur  just  starting  out. 

My  district's  SCORE  chapter  has  a  staff  of 
26  members  with  over  800  years  of  combined 
business  experience  that  is  available  to  small 
businesses  in  northern  New  Mexico. 

Over  the  years  SCORE  has  proven  itself  an 
effective  resource  that  helps  small  businesses 
grow  in  the  good  times  and  makes  them 
stronger  in  the  lean  years,  ready  for  the 
future. 

It  is  ironic  that  President  Reagan  praises 
SCORE  with  this  declaration  while  he  advo- 
cates the  elimination  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  I  hope  that  during  "Small  Busi- 
ness Week"  the  President  wil  realize  the  con- 
tribution programs  like  SCORE  make  to  help 
keep  our  competitive  edge. 


SERVICE  CORPS  OF  RETIRED 
EXECUTIVES 


COMMENDING  THE  HOUSE  OF 
SEAGRAM  FOR  THEIR  COM- 
MITMENT TO  QUALITY 

HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  the  Calvert  Distillery  at  Relay.  MD, 
for  its  commitment  to  quality.  For  the  past 
year,  the  Calvert  Distillery  has  been  instituting 
a  quality  improvement  process  developed  by 
Mr.  Phil  Crosby. 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  involve  all 
employees  and  to  impress  upon  each  and 
every  one  that  quality  begins  with  them.  As 
part  of  the  quality  improvement  process,  each 
employee  will  attend  training  classes  to 
convey  that  message. 

On  Thursday.  May  19.  1988.  the  Calvert 
Distillery  will  have  a  day  of  celebration  to 
commemorate  the  completion  of  the  quality 
improvement  process,  and  to  help  reinforce 
employees'  commitment  and  dedication  to  the 
quality  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  to  hail 
this  innovative  approach.  The  Calvert  Distillery 
is  to  be  honored  for  its  commitment  to  its  em- 
ployees, its  consumers,  and  to  quality. 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  May  7  through  May  14  has  been  declared 
"Small  Business  Week  in  America"  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  In  honor  of  this  event  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  group  of  volun- 
teers in  my  Third  District  of  New  Mexico  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  helping  small 
businesses  start  and  grow. 

This  group  is  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives  [SCORE]  sponsored  by  the  Small 


SENATOR  JENNINGS  RAN- 

DOLPH'S FIRST  SPEECH  IN 
THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES—"THE  UNAP- 
PLAUDED  MOLDERS  OF  MEN" 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1988 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  55  years 
ago.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, delivered  the  first  of  many  inspiring 
speeches  he  would  give  both  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  is  with  great  honor  that  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  that  first  speech— 
an  eloquent  and  touching  salute  to  the  unap- 
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plauded  molders  of  men— our  mothers.  Ttie 
following  are  the  words  of  Senator  Randolph: 
The  Unapplauded  Molders  of  Men 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  that  I  am  treading  on  holy  ground 
that  I  ask  you  to  turn  with  me  today  for  a 
few  minutes  to  honor  the  immortal  builder 
of  all  heroes— mother.  Too  long  have  moth- 
ers been  the  unapplauded  molders  of  men, 
too  long  the  true  but  unsung  architects  of 
destiny. 

Volumes  have  tjeen  written  about  kings 
and  emperors;  historians  have  told  of  the 
exploits  of  a  thousand  heroes  of  battle;  bi- 
ographers have  packed  into  colorful  words 
the  life  and  death  of  our  statesmen;  while 
painters  have  filled  galleries  with  likenesses 
of  our  living  great;  but  it  remained  for  Miss 
Anna  Jarvis.  a  West  Virginia  woman,  untold 
years  after  the  first  mother  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  to  immortalize  mother  by  having 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  give  rec- 
ognition to  Mother's  Day  through  the  dis- 
play of  our  flag.  The  Congress  established 
this  memorial  in  1914,  and  since  that  year 
on  Mothers  Day  men  and  women  turn  from 
the  turmoil  of  labor  and  by  silent  commun- 
ion with  that  mother,  living  or  dead,  receive 
again  from  her  the  strength  of  mind  and 
the  pureness  of  soul  that  only  can  be  bred 
in  that  greatest  of  all  loves— that  of  a 
mother  for  her  child. 

Oh,  if  the  historians,  the  painters,  and 
sculptors  could  see  through  the  outward 
acts  of  men  to  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  their  power  of  greatness,  how  differ- 
ent might  be  the  lists  of  the  honored  and 
successful!  How  different  would  be  the  story 
of  our  national  progress! 

Behold  the  settling  of  the  New  World. 
With  the  Pilgrim  father  who  sought  his  reli- 
gious lil)erty  in  a  new  and  unknown  land 
came  also  the  Pilgrim  mother.  She  it  was 
who  endured  the  same  hardships  as  her 
stronger  mate;  she  it  was  who  steadfast  to 
her  duty  of  wife  and  mother  battled  with 
him  the  cold  of  the  cruel  New  England  win- 
ters; she  with  him  sacrificed  the  compara- 
tive peace  and  safety  of  the  Old  World  for 
the  dangers  of  the  New;  she  with  him 
fought  the  savage  Indian;  she  kept  his 
house,  cooked  his  meals.  Iwre  him  sons  and 
daughters,  and  earnestly  and  faithfully 
reared  them  into  new  pioneers  destined  to 
build  America. 

Write,  ye  historians,  of  the  mother  of 
George  Washington  faithfully  training  that 
great  man  in  the  paths  of  duty  and  service. 
Record  the  story  of  the  brave  mother  from 
the  hills  of  western  Virginia  who  sent  her 
three  sons  to  fight  in  the  Continental  Army 
when  the  British  under  Colonel  Tarleton, 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  with  these  words: 

"Go.  my  sons,  and  keep  back  the  foot  of 
the  invader  or  see  my  face  no  more." 

When  this  story  was  related  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution 
he  said: 

"Leave  me  but  a  banner  to  plant  upon  the 
mountains  of  West  Augusta  and  I  will  rally 
around  me  men  who  will  lift  our  bleeding 
Nation  from  the  dust  and  set  her  free." 

Paint,  ye  artists,  the  settlement  of  the 
western  America,  but  forget  not  that  into 
that  empire-building  went  not  only  the  toil 
and  blood  of  our  pioneer  men  but  that  into 
it  also  went  the  immeasurable  toil  of  pio- 
neer women.  Too  often  we  visualize  the  skel- 
etons that  marked  the  trail  across  the  prai- 
ries, the  mountains,  and  deserts  as  the  last 
remains  of  a  Custer,  a  Lewis,  a  great  fron- 
tiersman who  died  In  glory  defending  his 
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you  to  make  the  football 

your  sister.  I  want  you  know 
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the  best  people,  but  above  all  other  things  I 
hope  you'll  always  remember  to  be  a  good 
boy." 

When  that  mother  spoke  she  did  not 
mean  "good  boy"  in  the  sense  that  she  de- 
sired her  son  to  be  a  wishy-washy  sort  of 
person.  She  meant  what  every  mother  has 
meant  when  she  said  those  words.  She 
simply  wanted  her  boy  to  be  honest,  chival- 
rous, brave,  and  to  stand  four-square  against 
the  evil  winds  that  blow. 

And  thus  do  mothers  write  the  living  sto- 
ries of  men  and  nations.  Behind  the  storm 
and  strife  and  blustering  of  the  actors  most 
vividly  before  our  eyes  do  we  see  the  power 
of  mother  love  and  the  fashioning  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  mother's  heart  and 
hands. 

I  once  heard  a  friend  telling  a  young 
woman  that  he  did  not  believe  in  any  here- 
after; that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
heaven  and  hell  consisted  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  that  every  person  experienced  in 
this  world  and  that  when  death  stopped  the 
movements  of  this  life  his  body  became  only 
so  much  decaying  matter  and  nothingness 
was  the  end.  The  young  woman  answered 
him  in  these  words.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  I  shall  never  again  see  my  mother?" 
And  in  that  simple  and  yet  boundless  faith 
that  mother  and  immortality  were  one  and 
inseparable;  in  the  sureness  of  her  knowl- 
edge that  when  she  had  become  weary  of 
the  labors  of  life  there  would  be  waiting  the 
radiant  face  of  her  mother  to  comfort  her 
and  the  loving  arms  to  enfold  her  once 
more— never  again  to  be  separated  in  all 
eternity— in  the  light  of  that  abiding  hope 
and  faith,  all  of  the  scientific  arguments  of 
my  friend  were  of  the  nothingness  of  which 
he  spoke.  Against  that  mother-love  logic 
was  but  the  mere  exercise  of  dried-up  math- 
ematics. And  it  is  the  same  mother  love  that 
has  enthroned  the  highest  ideals  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  It  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  and  the  comfort  and  hope 
of  the  lowly.  Before  the  voice  of  a  mother 
telling  her  son  to  be  a  good  boy"  all  of  the 
pomp  and  splender  of  the  outward  world 
fades  away  and 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Mother's  Day  Is  the  most  fitting  memorial 
that  can  be  raised  to  mothers  of  men.  When 
we  drive  about  the  city  of  Washington  we 
proceed  from  circle  to  circle,  from  monu- 
ment to  monument.  Here  stands  a  statue  of 
Farragut.  and  here  a  likeness  of  Webster, 
and  towering  over  them  all  is  the  giant  spire 
honoring  the  great  Washington.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  nation  should  honor  its  heroes.  But 
no  statue  can  be  raised  to  mother  as  endur- 
ing   and    as    inspiring   as   the   child   each 
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mother  rears  herself.  No  writer  can  enclose 
between  the  backs  of  any  book  all  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  mother's  teaching.  No  poet  can 
capture  all  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a 
mothers  heart.  No  painter  has  the  power  to 
transmit  to  his  canvas  the  beauty  of  a  moth- 
er's face  that  glows  in  the  memory  of  her 
dear  ones,  no  matter  how  homely,  how  gro- 
tesque, or  how  blank  and  stupid  that  same 
face  many  have  appeared  to  strangers.  Even 
the  wizardry  of  the  sculptor's  hand  cannot 
endue  his  cold  marble  with  the  warmth  of  a 
mother's  love.  No:  only  a  special  day  set 
apart  for  us,  sons  and  daughters  of  mothers 
living  and  mothers  dead,  to  commune  again 
in  our  thoughts  with  those  to  whom  we  owe 
our  all,  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mother. 
Memory  alone  holds  for  us  the  charm  of  her 
personality.  Memory  alone  brings  back  the 
picture  of  those  thousands  of  cares  and 
daily  tasks  she  did  for  us;  the  joyful  laugh- 
ter at  our  successes;  the  loving  kindness  of 
her  manner.  Memory  alone  brings  back  the 
mother  we  knew,  and  to  bring  back  any 
other  mother  is  only  to  rear  an  unworthy 
monument. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  personal- 
ities. Europe  bristles  with  names  of  men 
rather  than  names  of  nations.  Stalin  of 
Russia.  Mussolini  of  Italy.  Hitler  of  Germa- 
ny—who knows  what  influence  their  moth- 
ers had  upon  them?  Prom  whence  their 
courage,  their  vision,  their  power?  A  mother 
tapped  the  sources  of  their  personality, 
taught  them  the  duties  and  tasks  of  life, 
guarded  their  bodies,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  great  thoughts. 

Today  in  our  Western  Hemisphere  it  has 
been  said  the  our  President  Roosevelt  is  the 
outstanding  and  dominant  personality.  For- 
tunate are  we  Americans  to  have  his  mother 
alive.  This  splendid  mother  of  our  President 
sees  him  as  he  magnificiently  commands 
our  ship  of  sUte.  She  remembers  daily  the 
dreams  she  had  for  him  in  the  yesteryears 
when  with  her  aid  and  guidance  he  was 
equipping  himself  for  just  such  a  momen- 
tous task  of  leadership.  Humble,  yet  justly 
proud,  she  walks  securely  down  the  remain- 
ing miles  on  her  highway  of  life,  knowing 
that  there  follows  along  the  trail  a  son  who 
is  perhaps  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
truly  great  leaders  of  mankind.  And  ever 
behind  Roosevelt  will  remain  his  warm  and 
glowing  mother. 

The  late  great  poet,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  has 
expressed  in  tender  words  my  wish  auid  your 
wish  when  he  says: 
I  cannot  pay  my  debt 
For  all  the  love  that  she  has  given: 
But  Thou,  love's  Lord, 
Wilt  not  forget 
Her  due  reward- 
Bless  her  in  earth  and  heaven. 

[Applause.] 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Foley]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC, 

May  13,  1988. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

PiU  us,  O  God,  with  the  beauty  of 
this  day,  strengthen  us  with  the  power 
of  Your  loving  spirit,  forgive  us  with 
the  fullness  of  Your  grace  and,  O  gra- 
cious Lord,  cause  Your  presence  to  be 
with  us  and  to  remain  with  us  all  our 
days.  For  these  and  all  Your  gifts  we 
offer  this  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Akaka)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  4  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May, 
17.  1988,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3616.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "The  Anti-Public  Corruption 
Act  of  1988";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3617.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  supplement  to  special  analysis 
D.  which  provides  projections  of  Federal  in- 
vestment spending  and  a  review  of  recent 
public  civilian  investment  needs  assess- 
ments, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1105(a);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  3651.  A  bill  to  prohibit  exports  of 
military  equipment  to  countries  supporting 
international  terrorism,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-623). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Conmiittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
4210.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972.  for  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-624, 
Pt  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mrazek): 

H.R.  4602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  certain  tax 
benefits  in  the  case  of  buildings  which  are 
constructed  near  national  park  system  land 
and  which  have  a  significant  detrimental 


impact  on  the  public  enjoyment  of  such 
land:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.  4603.  A  bill  to  extend  health  Insur- 
ance and  survivor  annuity  benefits  to  cer- 
tain former  spouses  of  Federal  employees 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  eligible  there- 
for, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHARP: 
H.R.  4604.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  title  II  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation   Act;   to   the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER): 

H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  12  through  18.  1988.  as  "Lyme  Disease 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4036:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4511:  Mr.  Huckabt.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  McC^xnt- 
DY,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Jontz,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4516.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Gaydos.  and 
Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  4534  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  La- 
comarsino,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da. Mrs.  VucANOvicH.  and  Mr.  Obey. 

H.J.  Res.  353:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.J.  Res.  474:  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Hurro, 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
StmiA.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McCoL- 
LUM,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Rowtland  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Swni- 
DALL.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  F^enzel.  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Applegate.  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.J.  Res.  476:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Craig.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Boland.  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spolcen,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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H.J.  Res. 
PELL,    Mr. 
Mr.  MOAKLEV 

H.  Res.  225 


J39:  Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chap-        H.     Res.     258:    Mr.    Packari.    and    Mr.     Sk«^.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr. 

TT,  «M«    Mr    Garcia    Mr.  Grant,  Hollow  ay.  .     ^,       rACJumu. 

t^d  Mr  Mo^oHAN.  H.  Res.  400:  Mr.  Dornan  of  Calljorma.  Mr. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Grant.   Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard C.  Shelby,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alabama. 


(Legislatitx  day  of  Monday,  May  9,  1988) 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

And  we  know  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
to  them  who  are  the  called  according 
to  His  purpose. 

God  of  grace  and  glory,  we  accept 
this  extraordinary  promise.  We  know 
that  all  things  that  happen  to  us  are 
not  good,  but  we  thank  You  that  You 
work  in  all  things  for  good  to  those 
who  love  You  and  "who  are  called  ac- 
cording to  Your  purpose."  Joseph's 
treatment  by  his  brothers  was  not 
good,  but  Joseph  learned  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Egypt  that  though  they 
"meant  it  as  evil,"  You  meant  it  as 
good.  King  Nebuchadnezzar  meant 
evil  to  Daniel  when  he  cast  him  in  the 
lion's  den.  You  used  it  to  bring  Daniel 
to  great  power  in  the  King's  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  greatest  human  tri- 
umphs have  come  through  tragedy, 
and  the  greatest  good  often  comes 
from  evil  intentions.  Help  us  to  realize. 
Heavenly  Father,  that  You  sovereign- 
ly superintend  the  affairs  of  all  who 
trust  You,  who  serve  You,  who  love 
You  as  did  Your  son,  Jesus,  through 
incomprehensible  agony,  and  in  whose 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  StennisI. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,.  DC,  May  13,  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Richard 
Shelby,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SHELBY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


WHY  VICE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  IS 
WRONG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Vice  President  Bush  has  made  the 
overriding  economic  issues  in  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  very  clear.  The 
Bush  argument  is  that  8  years  of  the 
Reagan  economic  program  has 
brought  an  improving  life  for  most 
Americans.  Vice  President  Bush  is  ap- 
pealing for  election  on  the  grounds 
that  he  will  continue  what  he  regards 
as  these  "productive  policies."  Bush 
says  he  will  bring  4  more  years  of  a 
growing  economy  with  more  jobs, 
rising  national  income,  moderate  infla- 
tion, and  relatively  stable  interest 
rates.  And  he  will  do  it  by  providing 
fully  for  a  strong  national  defense,  in- 
cluding full  funding  of  star  wars,  more 
for  scientific  research  and  for  educa- 
tion, but,  as  he  puts  it,  "with  no  tax 
increase,  period."  In  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator,  Vice  President  Bush  is 
absolutely  wrong. 

Why  is  the  Vice  President  wrong? 
Certainly  the  latest  economic  develop- 
ments seem  to  be  with  him.  Unem- 
ployment has  just  reached  a  14-year 
low.  American  jobs  continue  to  in- 
crease at  a  1  million  or  more  a  year 
pace.  The  inflation  explosion  of  the 
seventies  and  early  eighties  has  faded. 
Interest  rates,  too,  are  still  below  their 
level  of  a  few  years  ago.  So  what's 
wrong?  What's  wrong  is  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  the  Vice  President 
refers  to  is  the  result  of  a  policy  of  an 
America  that  is  living  far  beyond  its 
means.  In  the  6  years  of  this  longest 
American  peacetime  economic  recov- 
ery in  this  century,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  pushed  its  expenditures 
so  far  ahead  of  its  revenues  that  the 
Government  has  run  the  longest  con- 
tinuous series  of  mega  deficits  in  histo- 
ry. So  why  the  economic  boom?  The 
Government  fiscal  policies  produced 
it.  But  there  is  a  price.  These  fiscal 
policies  have  also  buried  our  Govern- 
ment under  the  largest  national  debt 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  have 
also  forced  an  Increase  in  interest  that 
has  already  reached  an  obscene  $150 
billion  per  year  on  the  publicly  held 
portion  of  the  exploding  national  debt. 

Yes,  indeed,  Americans  now  enjoy  a 
higher  personal  income.  Yes,  there  are 
more    jobs.    Yes,    unemployment    is 


lower.  Yes,  interest  rates  have  re- 
mained fairly  stable.  Overall  Ameri- 
cans have,  indeed,  enjoyed  6  prosper- 
ous years. 

The  American  people  haven't  yet 
even  begun  to  pay  the  price  of  these 
Reagan  years.  But  they  will.  Only  an 
idiot  can  believe  with  George  Bush 
that  we  can  carry  on  the  Reagan  poli- 
cies for  another  4  years  without  bury- 
ing the  American  people  ujider  a 
moimtain  of  debt  and  an  interest 
burden  on  that  debt  that  will  swiftly 
become  the  biggest  cost  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  all  know  we  can't  eat  ex- 
cessively day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  without  getting  fat.  We  also  know 
we  can't  spend  more  than  we  earn  and 
live  year  after  year  on  more  and  more 
borrowed  money  without  going  bank- 
rupt. So  what  happens  if  under  a  Bush 
Presidency  the  Reagan  fiscal  policies 
continue?  The  Vice  President  is  telling 
us  that  a  Bush  administration  would 
continue  to  spend  more  and  more, 
hold  down  taxes,  and  borrow  more  and 
more  to  make  up  the  difference.  In 
other  words,  more  of  the  same. 

That's  only  part  of  what  a  Bush 
regime  would  count  on  to  keep  pros- 
perity moving  ahead.  In  these  Reagan 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  been  alone  in  living  beyond  its 
means.  American  households  have 
done  the  same.  Since  1981,  American 
families  have  increased  their  debt  by  a 
resounding  87  percent.  Now,  it's  true 
that  the  gross  national  product  and  in- 
flation have  both  grown  rapidly.  But 
household  debt  has  increased  27  per- 
cent faster  than  the  GNP  during  that 
period.  Household  debt  is  a  resounding 
$3  trillion,  far  larger  than  the  Federal 
Government  debt,  and  an  even  clearer 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  coimtry 
is  living  beyond  its  means  and  accumu- 
lating a  debt  that  will  impose  a  cruel 
interest  burden  for  decades  to  come. 

It's  worse.  American  business  debt 
has  exploded  to  the  highest  debt  level 
of  all.  Since  1981,  this  country's  busi- 
ness debt  has  soared  by  83  percent,  24 
percent  faster  than  our  GNP  during 
the  same  period  and  has  reached  the 
appalling  level  of  more  than  $4  tril- 
lion. Again  the  interest  burden  on 
American  business  in  coming  years 
will  be  an  immense  burden.  Here  is  a 
cost  that  will  prevent  many  firms  from 
engaging  in  necessary  research  or  up- 
grading the  skills  of  their  employees 
or  buying  more  efficient  equipment.  It 
will,  of  course,  make  American  busi- 
ness far  more  vulnerable  to  recession. 
Ever  heavier  debt  and  thinner  equity 


•  TTiis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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OF  LEADERS' 
•nME 


Mr.  President,  I 
consent  that  the  time 
leader  be  reserved  for 
today  and  that  the  time 
leader  also  be  re- 
use later  in  the  day. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Withbut  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


NA'tlONAL  DEFENSE 
A  JTHORIZATION 


ACTtNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

J  enate  will  now  resume  con- 

»f  S.  2355.  which  the  clerk 


The 
pore.  The 
sideration 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


2355)  to  authorize  appropria- 

fisda  year  1989  for  military  activi- 

EJepartment  of  Defense,  for  mili- 

and  for  defense  activities 

of  Energy,  to  prescribe 

s^engths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 

qorces.  and  for  other  purposes. 

resumed  consideration 


Mr.  President.  I 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
<  lerk  will  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  pro- 
the  roll. 
Mr.   President.    I    ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

PRE3SIDEINT  pro  tem- 
Wit^out  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


PRC  ►XMIRE. 

t  th<  abse: 
ACTING 

he  <  lerk  \ 

assi  stant 
call 

NU4N 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  S.  2355. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  made 
substantial  progress  last  night,  as  I  in- 
formed all  Members.  We  had  the  staff 
here  over  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic staff,  until  11  o'clock.  Some 
worked  much  longer  than  that  on  a 
couple  compromises.  We  had  one  team 
on  the  drug  proposals  working  until  3 
or  4  o'clock  this  morning. 

So  the  staff  has  put  in  a  very,  very 
hard  week  and  an  extremely  difficult 
night,  and  Senators  have  put  in  long 
hours  this  week  also. 

We  have  93  amendments  that  are  on 
the  list.  We  have  worked  out  over  the 
course  of  the  evening,  we  believe, 
about  30  of  those  amendments  and 
that  includes  those  that  we  feel  are 
likely  to  be  worked  out  which  means 
that  those  30  amendments  will  prob- 
ably take  not  longer  than  about  5  min- 
utes apiece  on  average. 

That  gives  us  a  couple  hours  just 
getting  those  amendments  finished 
during  the  course  of  the  day. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 12  amendments  that  we  think 
are  major  amendments  if  they  are  of- 
fered in  the  sense  that  they  will  take  a 
good  bit  of  debate.  In  addition  to  those 
12,  and  I  hope  a  niunber  of  those  will 
not  be  offered  because  if  they  are.  we 
have  a  very,  very  long  day  and  night 
and  probably  even  later,  we  have  an- 
other 14  that  if  they  are  offered  we 
believe  will  require  roUcall  votes.  I  do 
not  think  the  debate  on  those  will  be 
as  long  as  the  12  but  if  they  are  of- 
fered, and  again  I  hope  many  of  them 
will  not  be,  they  will  require  rollcall 
votes  and.  of  course,  everybody  can 
add  up  the  amount  of  time  on  that. 

So  it  is  going  to  be  my  hope  today, 
and  I  will  discuss  this  with  the  leader 
later  on  today  and  certainly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  and  I  will  deliberate 
on  it,  that  we  can  seek  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  sometime  either 
shortly  after  the  first  rollcall  or  before 
we  get  started  on  the  Kennedy-Kerry 
amendment. 

In  fact.  I  would  like  to  seek  the 
unanimous  consent  early  this  morning 
so  every  Senator  will  at  least  be  on 
alert  to  what  we  are  seeking  today  and 
even  if  we  do  not  achieve  the  unani- 
mous consent  at  the  first  request  we 
would  at  least  begin  the  discussion. 

I  know  a  lot  of  Members  want  to  try 
to  get  away  from  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  That  is  imderstandable. 
People  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Many 
people  have  engagements  tonight. 

But  I  want  to  make  clear  everybody 
has  known  all  week  long  that  we  were 
going  to  be  in  if  necessary  late  on 
Friday  night. 

So  as  the  thing  appears  now  unless 
we  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  would  permit  us  to  begin 


to  vote  on  the  final  amendments  and 
thereby  vote  on  final  passage  some- 
where around  4  o'clock,  unless  we  are 
able  to  get  that  imanimous-consent 
agreement,  then  we  are  going  to  be  in 
very  late  this  evening  and  perhaps 
into  the  wee  hours  tomorrow  morning. 
If  we  do  get  that  imanimous-consent 
agreement  where  we  can  have  final 
passage  by  4  o'clock,  and  that  means 
under  the  rules  we  would  take  every 
amendment  and  vote  on  It  if  someone 
wants  a  vote  beginning  at  4  o'clock, 
unless  we  get  that  kind  of  agreement, 
then  every  Member  should  be  alerted 
that  they  should  not  make  any  plans 
for  this  evening  unless  they  want  to 
miss  rollcall  votes  because  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  number  of  rollcall 
votes  today,  tonight,  and  early  into 
the  hours  of  the  morning. 

I  hope  that  we  can  finish  this  bill 
today.  But  we  are  going  to  stay  here  as 
long  as  necessary  to  see  if  we  can 
finish  it.  If  we  cannot,  we  cannot. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  worked  long  and  hard.  I  want  to 
thank  him  and  his  staff  because  we 
have  had  splendid  cooperation  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  led  by 
Senator  Warner,  and  I  would  ask  Sen- 
ator Warner  at  this  time  if  he  has  any 
comments. 

But  first  let  me  just  say  that  we 
have  about  30  amendments  that  be- 
tween now  and  9:30  we  can  take  a 
whole  lot  of  those  amendments.  We 
are  hoping  we  would  have  the  Binga- 
man  amendment  on  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Procurement;  the  Adams- 
Evans  amendment  on  Hanford  waste 
cleanup;  the  Dixon  amendment  on  155 
base  bum;  the  Gramm  amendment  on 
Presidential  certification  of  Saudi  mis- 
siles; the  McCain  amendment  on 
burden  sharing;  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  on  cleanup  and  disposi- 
tion; the  Murkowslti  amendment  on 
the  Philippines:  the  Quayle  amend- 
ment on  proliferation;  the  Warner 
amendment  on  printing  and  binding 
services;  the  Warner  amendment  on 
GPS  adjustment;  and  the  Shelby 
amendment  on  Army  Reserve  Center. 

That  is  about  11  amendments  that 
we  can  do  in  the  next  45  minutes  if  we 
can  get  Members  over  here. 
I  will  yield  to  Senator  Warner. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  chairman  in  urging  Members  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  proceed  with 
these  amendments. 

I  indeed  express  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  for  his  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  cooperation  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  most 
cooperative  effort  as  it  always  is  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  We  work  along  on  basically 
nonpartisan  lines  in  the  cause  of  na- 
tional defense  under  the  leadership  of 
our  chairman. 

Momentarily,  I  will  have  the  papers 
for  the  two  small  amendments  that  I 


have  on  the  bottom  of  the  list  and  I 
hope  others  will  come  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ABIENDMENT  NO.  2042 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  construction  of  fa- 
cilities   at    the    Army    Reserve    Center. 
Gordo.  Alabama) 
Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby 

for  himself  and  Mr.  Heflin]  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  2042. 
Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  224.  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 

the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  2602.  ARMY  RESERVE  CENTER.  GORDO.  ALA- 
BAMA. 

Construction  of  a  new  Army  Reserve 
Center  building  at  the  Army  Reserve 
Center,  Gordo,  Alabama,  is  hereby  author- 
ized in  the  amount  of  $1,547,000.  Payment 
for  such  center  may  be  made  only  from 
amounts  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  Army  Reserve  pursuant  to  section  2601. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  in  its  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1988  and  1989  authoriza- 
tions last  year,  fimded  the  Army  Re- 
serve request  for  $1,547  million  for  a 
reserve  center  in  Gordo,  AL,  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  However,  when  the  amend- 
ed fiscal  year  1989  authorization  re- 
quest came  to  Congress  this  year,  this 
project  was  deleted. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
project  is  95  percent  design  complete.  I 
believe  that  we  can  achieve  a  cost  sav- 
ings by  authorizing  this  project  again 
this  year  as  originally  requested. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  authorize 
$1,547  million  for  an  Army  Reserve 
Center  building  at  the  Army  Reserve 
Center  in  Gordo.  AL.  The  payment 
will  be  made  from  amounts  in  the 
Army  Reserve  account. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  this.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  the  National 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 


year  1989,  which  would  authorize 
$1,547  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
60-member  Army  Reserve  Center  in 
Gordo,  AL,  fulfilling  a  needed  and  nec- 
essary requirement  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserves.  I  do  this  along  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  my  home 
State  of  Alabama.  This  amendment 
would  correct,  what  I  believe  to  be.  a 
mistake  in  the  Defense  Department's 
fiscal  year  1989  amended  budget  re- 
quest. I  am  pleased  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  agreed  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Last  year,  when  the  President  re- 
quested his  2-year  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  this  Army  Re- 
serve Center  for  Gordo,  AL.  was  in- 
cluded in  the  request  in  recognition  of 
its  importance  to  the  Army  Reserves. 
However,  when  the  President  sent  the 
amended  budget  request  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  Congress,  the 
Army  Reserve  Center  for  Gordo  was 
not  included  in  that  request.  As  I  have 
said,  this  Reserve  Center  fulfills  a 
needed  and  necessary  function  for  the 
Army  Reserves. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois,  Sena- 
tor Dixon,  the  chairman  of  the  Readi- 
ness, Sustainability  and  Support  Sub- 
committee, which  has  jurisdiction  over 
military  construction  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Senator  Hotchrey.  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  Also.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator  Nunn, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Senator 
Warner,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  this  amendment,  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Alabama.  Senator 
Shelby,  which  is  so  important  to  the 
Army  Reserves  and  the  town  of 
Gordo.  AL.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  cleared  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  (No.  2042)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 

LIMITS  ON  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  FORCES 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  indicated  that  I  would  be  offer- 
ing  an   amendment   pertaining   to   a 


limit  on  strategic  offensive  forces.  I 
had  planned  to  do  so  because  of  the 
confusing  events  which  took  place  on 
Wednesday  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Bumpers  and 
others. 

Before  I  discuss  what  occurred 
during  consideration  of  the  Bumpers 
amendment  of  Wednesday,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
among  the  several  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  long  been  involved  in 
the  effort  to  maintain  a  mutual  inter- 
im restraint  framework  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
Jime  1986,  Senator  Biden  and  I  of- 
fered the  original  legislation  to  require 
the  Reagan  administration  to  abide  by 
the  central  numerical  sublimits  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  I  remain 
committed  to  ensuring,  through  bind- 
ing legislation,  that  a  mutual  interim 
restraint  regime  be  continued,  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  shows  restraints 
equal  to  that  demonstrated  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  up  until  very  shortly 
before  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Bump- 
ers amendment  on  Wednesday,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Bumpers 
amendment  would  have  extended  for  1 
year  the  agreement  on  strategic  force 
levels  reached  in  the  fiscal  year  1988 
defense  authorization  conference. 
That  conference  agreement  has  had 
the  effect  of  stabilizing,  during  fiscal 
year  1988,  U.S.  MIRV'd  strategic  sys- 
tems at  roughly  the  level  that  existed 
at  the  end  of  1987.  Accordingly,  it  had 
been  my  intent  to  support  the  Bump- 
ers amendment. 

Shortly  before  Wednesday's  vote, 
however,  the  floor  colloquy  revealed 
that  the  amendment's  effect  would,  in 
fact,  be  quite  different  from  last  year's 
conference  agreement.  Instead,  the 
amendment  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  imposing  upon  the  United  States  a 
limit  on  MIRV'd  ICTBM's  significantly 
below  the  level  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Specifically,  under  the  amend- 
ment proposed  on  Wednesday,  the 
United  States  would  have  been  al- 
lowed no  more  than  550  MIRV'd 
ICBM's  as  compared  to  the  820 
MIRV'd  ICBM's  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  United  States  should  possess  ex- 
actly the  same  number  of  each  type  of 
strategic  weapon  as  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  has  a  balanced 
force  structure,  relying  far  more  on 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
and  airbreathing  weapons  than  does 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  support  this  bal- 
anced triad  for  U.S.  forces.  According- 
ly, the  mere  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  fewer  weapons  of  a  particu- 
lar type  than  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
necessarily  of  concern. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  a  policy  that  we  should  not 
have  limits  imposed  upon  our  strategic 
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ing older  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  prior  to  the 
end  of  their  normal  service  life.  Assimiing 
that  progress  continues  to  be  made  in 
START  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues early  retirements  ol  ICBMs  and  SLBMs, 
it  would  be  the  intent  of  the  conferees  to 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  required  to 
maintain  U.S.  and  Soviet  interim  restraint. 
Including  the  option  of  foregoing  the  over- 
haul of  additional  Poseidon-class  subma- 
rines nearing  the  end  of  their  normal  serv- 
ice life.  If.  however,  the  Soviet  Union  should 
increase  the  threat  to  U.S.  national  security 
Interests  posed  by  its  strategic  offensive 
arms,  the  conferees  would  reconsider  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  a  stable  level  of 
U.S.  strategic  launchers  and  would  enter- 
tain requests  by  the  administration  to  re- 
spond appropriately  in  reprogrtunming  ac- 
tions, supplemental  budget  requests,  or  the 
fiscal  year  1989  defense  budget  request. 

While  this  compromise  was  less  ex- 
plicit than  the  amendments  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  it  repre- 
sented a  reversal  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  this  critical  issue.  In 
essence,  the  administration  capitulat- 
ed to  the  Congress  in  exchange  for  the 
limitation  on  strategic  forces  being 
made  implicit. 

In  my  view,  this  outcome  was  accept- 
able and  can  serve  as  the  basis  for 
maintaining  a  mutual  interim  re- 
straint regime  during  fiscal  year  1989. 
Senator  Bumpers  will  very  shortly 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  essen- 
tially identical  to  the  one  adopted  by 
the  Senate  last  year.  I  am  joining  him 
as  a  cosponsor  of  that  amendment. 

This  would  put  us  in  the  same  con- 
ference situation  as  last  year,  since  the 
House    has    approved    last    month    a 
nearly   identical   binding   interim   re- 
straint amendment  to  its  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Accordingly,  we  would 
be  assured  of  a  conference  outcome 
containing  a  binding  interim  restraint 
measure.  In  conference,  of  course,  the 
conferees  could  choose  to  change  this 
amendment's    explicit    limitation    on 
strategic  forces  into  an  implicit  limita- 
tion similar  to  last  year's,  out  of  defer- 
ence  to   the   administration's   strong 
views  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COHEN.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say,  in  response  to  the  Senator's  excel- 
lent   statement     in    explanation    of 
where  we  are  now,  I  agree  with  him.  I 
am  in  favor  of  that  interim  restraint 
also.   I   voted   against   the   Bumpers- 
Leahy  amendment  this  week.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  properly  drawn.  Although 
I  think  it  was  an  attempt  to  basically 
duplicate  what  we  did  last  year,   it 
really  did  not  do  that  and  the  level  on 
the  land-based  missiles  was  below  not 
only  the  SALT  II  level  but  also  lielow 
the  present  Soviet  level. 

So,  practically  speaking,  it  would  not 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
Symbolically,  it  has  been  important  in 
the  past  and  continues  to  be. 

So  I  will  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
wiU  work  very  closely  with  him.  He 
will  be  on  the  conference  as  one  of  our 


key  members.  I  will  work  very  closely 
with  him  in  coming  out  of  that  confer- 
ence with  provisions  that  take  into  ac- 
coimt,  of  course,  the  Hotise  provision, 
take  into  account  the  Senate  debate, 
and  take  into  accoimt  a  need  for  a  con- 
tinued interim  restraint,  though  not  a 
formal  restraint  since  we  certainly  do 
not  have  a  formal  treaty  that  has  been 
ratified. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Bumpers  will  at  some  point  today 
offer  an  amendment  similar  to  that  of 
last  year  that  would  impose  the  bind- 
ing restraints  that  were  identical  to 
last  year's. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
recall,  in  conference  the  administra- 
tion was  vehemently  opposed  to  any 
reference  to  SALT  II.  As  a  result  of 
the  conference  work,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  was  instrumental  in 
producing,  we  dropped  the  specific  ex- 
plicit prohibition  and  yet  had  a  com- 
mitment to  retire  the  Poseidon  subma- 
rine that  kept  us  under  the  limit.  So 
the  administration's  objections  were 
met,  while  the  objectives  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  and  House  were  met.  I 
hope  we  might  achieve  a  similar  result 
in  the  event  that  Senator  Bumpers 
does  offer  his  amendment,  even 
though  it  may  be  explicit,  in  terms  of 
its  binding  specific  sublimits,  that 
during  the  conference  with  the  House, 
we  would  arrive  essentially  where  we 
did  last  year  and  simply  continue  for  1 
year  the  same  interim  restraint  we 
showed  this  past  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  if  he  does  have  a 
conversation  with  Senator  Bumpers 
and  Senator  Leahy— and  I  certainly 
will  say  the  same  thing  to  them— I 
would  hope  if  they  bring  that  up  they 
will  debate  it  a  little  while  but  not  ask 
for  a  roUcall  vote.. Because  we  have  al- 
ready dealt  with  it  and  I  think  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  be  rather  weary  of 
dealing  with  that  subject.  I  think  they 
are  going  to  get  less  votes  than  they 
would  have  gotten  perhaps  last  year 
and  I  believe  that  we  will  be  much 
better  off  in  conference,  since  the 
House  has  that  in  that  bill  and  since 
there  are  a  number  of  conferees  who 
feel  just  as  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  I  do,  that  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  it  better  in  a  better  atmosphere  if 
we  do  not  have  another  vote  on  SALT 
II  on  this  bUl. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  the  White 
House  has  not  been  very  involved  in 
that  matter  this  week.  They  have  had 
other  things  on  their  minds.  But  if  we 
have  a  big  debate  on  it  today,  I  think 
it  is  going  to  harden  positions  around 
town.  There  is  so  much  symbolism 
here  and  there  are  so  few  people  who 
are  in  the  practical,  realistic,  common- 
sense  camp  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Is  In  that  I  would  hope  that  we 


would  just  let  the  thing  lie  where  it  is. 
understand  that  we  are  going  to  work 
it  out  in  conference,  and  understand 
that  a  big  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  is  not  going  to  make 
much  difference  In  the  outcome  of  It 
and  win  largely  be  symbolic. 

So  everthing  has  gotten  Into  the 
symbolic  stage  here  and  what  we 
reaUy  need  Is  some  pragmatism  and 
common  sense  as  to  how  to  maintain 
an  Interim  restraint  without  getting 
Into  all  the  emotionalism  of  the  past 
history. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  been  a 
leader  In  that  pragmatic  approach  and 
I  commend  him  for  that  and  I  will 
work  with  him  In  conference. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Which  is  not  to  suggest 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  not 
been  a  pragmatlst  at  times. 

Mr.  NUNN.  No.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  been  a  very  fine 
leader  In  this.  I  think  he  made  a 
number  of  good  points.  I  think  he 
made  a  number  of  good  points  in 
debate.  Had  the  amendment  been 
drawn  a  little  differently,  he  would 
have  gotten  more  votes.  But  I  believe 
we  are  down  to  the  stage  now  where  It 
would  be  much  better  If  we  do  not 
have  another  debate  on  this.  Perhaps 
my  view  Is  tainted  somewhat  by  want- 
ing to  finish  this  bill.  But  I  do  believe 
you  get  less  votes  for  a  proposal  that 
has  already  been  thoroughly  debated 
the  second  time  aroimd,  particularly 
on  a  Friday  afternoon  around  6  or  7 
o'clock. 

AMENDMEITT  NO.  3043 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2043. 

Insert  the  following  at  the  appropriate 
places  in  the  bill: 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  this  act  for  Missile  Procurement,  Air 
Force,  not  less  than  $75.6  million  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Global  Posi- 
tioning System,  and  not  more  than  $376.2 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Space  Boosters. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  this  act  for  RDT&E,  Air  Force,  not 
more  than  $48.2  million  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Global  Positioning 
System. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  In  the  nature  of  a  tech- 
nical correction.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, of  course,  that  It  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  have  looked  at  this  amendment 
and  we  urge  Its  approval. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  P»resldent,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate?  If  not, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 


The  amendment  (No.  2043)  was 
agreed  to.        

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  Is 
here  and  has  an  amendment  that  this 
side  has  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2044 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  State  to  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
maintaining  United  States  military  bases 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  on  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  moving  such  bases  to 
other  countries,  and  on  alternative  means 
of  funding  payments  to  the  host  country 
of  such  bases) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  sin  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Morkow- 

SKi]    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

2044. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  ujianimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .  PHILIPPINE  BASE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  The  United  States  has  maintained 
military  bases  In  the  Philippines  for  more 
than  ninety  years. 

(2)  Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Sublc  Bay  Naval 
Station,  and  the  other  United  States  mili- 
tary Installations  In  the  Philippines  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  United  States'  ability  to 
project  its  forces  In  the  Pacific  region. 

(3)  Leaders  of  the  states  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations  have  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  such  bases  to 
the  development  of  democratic  Institutions 
and  economic  progress  In  South  East  Asia. 

(4)  The  United  States  military  Installa- 
tions In  the  Philippines  employ  a  loyal  and 
highly  skilled  cadre  of  Filipinos,  and  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  PhlUpplne 
economy. 

(5)  The  Base  Rights  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines  by  which  the  United  States 
maintains  Its  military  Installations  and  sta- 
tions troops  In  the  Philippines  expires  In 
1991. 

(6)  The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  are  currently  engaged  In  a 
review  of  the  Base  Rights  Agreement  with 
the  view  toward  renewing  and  extending 
such  Agreement. 

(7)  The  current  Base  Rights  Agreement 
does  not  provide  for  rental  payments  for  the 
United  States'  right  to  maintain  military 


bases  In  the  Philippines,  but  provides  a 
Presidential  "best  efforts"  pledge  to  obtain 
security  assistance  aid  for  the  Philippines  as 
consideration  for  the  right  to  maintain  such 
bases. 

(8)  Officials  of  the  Philippine  government 
have  demanded  that  the  United  States  sig- 
nificantly Increase  the  consideration  made 
for  the  right  to  maintain  military  basea  in 
the  Philippines. 

(9)  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  has  stated  that  consideration  of 
the  Base  Rights  Agreement  should  be  sepa- 
rate from  any  consideration  of  security  as- 
sistance aid  to  the  Philippines. 

(b)  Study  or  Costs  and  Benktits.- Not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  in  classified  and  unclassified  ver- 
sions, a  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
maintaining  United  States  military  bases  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  relocating  such  bases  to 
other  countries,  and  of  alternative  means  of 
funding  payments  to  the  host  country  of 
such  bases.  The  study  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to: 

( 1)  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States, 

(B)  the  operation,  maintenance  and  other 
costs  to  the  United  States,  and 

(C)  the  economic,  social  and  other  bene- 
fits to  the  Philippines 

of  maintaining  United  States  military  bases 
In  the  Philippines; 

(2)  an  identification  of  potential  alterna- 
tive host  countries  for  the  United  States' 
military  bases  currently  located  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; 

(3)  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States, 

(B)  the  operation,  maintenance  and  other 
costs  to  the  United  States,  and 

(C)  the  economic,  social  and  other  bene- 
fits to  potential  alternative  host  countries 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  United 
States  military  bases  In  such  alternative 
host  countries: 

(4)  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  cost  to  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  the  economic,  social  and  other  costs  to 
the  Philippines 

of  relocating  the  United  SUtes  military 
bases  from  the  Philippines  to  potential  al- 
ternative host  countries; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  availability  of  skilled 
Indigenous  personnel  and  the  cost  of  train- 
ing such  personnel  in  the  potential  alterna- 
tive host  countries;  and. 

(6)  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  benefits 
to  the  United  States  from  the  use  of— 

(A)  no  rental  payment, 
<B)  rental  payment,  and 

(C)  security  assistance  programs 

for  compensating  the  Philippines  or  poten- 
tial alternative  host  countries  for  the  right 
to  maintain  United  States  military  bases  In 
the  Philippines  or  such  potential  alternative 
host  countries. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple,  and  I  will  be  very  brief  because 
I  know  the  calendar  that  we  face 
today.  But  as  we  go  into  the  base  re- 
quests for  renewal,  1991  In  the  Philip- 
pines, It  is  important  that  we  establish 
up  front  certain  areas  of  identlfica- 
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that    they    could    easily    do    without 
them.  This  is  most  puzzling. 

According  to  reliable  figures  the 
bases  generate  some  $300  million  in 
local  spending  per  year.  They  are  the 
second  largest  employer  in  the  PhUip- 
pines.  In  addition  they  provide  jobs 
for  highly  skilled  workers  who  could 
not  easily  be  absorbed  into  the  Philip- 
pine economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
told  us  the  other  day  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  considering  a  $10  billion 
multinational  aid  program  for  the 
Philippines.  President  Aquino  said 
that  she  does  not  want  the  matter  of 
aid  to  the  Philippines  to  be  linked 
with  the  bases  issue.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. Mrs.  Aquino  clearly  wants  to 
get  the  maximimi  amount  out  of  the 
United  States  from  whatever  sources. 

My  question,  Mr.  President,  is  what 
are  the  bases  in  the  Philippines  going 
to  cost  us  imder  a  new  bases  agree- 
ment and  can  we  afford  it?  At  the 
moment  no  one  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

More  importantly  no  one  can  tell  us 
what  the  alternatives  are  and  what 
they  would  cost.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  our  forces  in  the 
Philippines,  whether  it  is  the  salaries 
and  operation  and  maintenance  funds 
that  are  provided  for  in  this  bill,  or 
the  payments  to  the  Philippines  pro- 
vided in  our  foreign  aid  bill,  are  legiti- 
mate costs  of  national  defense,  but  no 
one  can  predict  what  the  total  bill  will 
be  in  the  years  after  1991.  Further- 
more. Mr.  President,  no  one  can  tell  us 
whether  the  bases  are  worth  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  get  some  answers  to 
those  questions.  We  need  to  look  at 
the  whole  spectnun.  We  need  to  know 
what  the  strategic  value  of  the  two 
major  bases,  Clark  Air  Force  Base  and 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Base,  is.  We  need 
some  facts  and  figures.  Mr.  President. 
We  base  our  forces  around  the 
world,  and  we  have  three  different 
ways  of  compensating  the  host  coun- 
tries for  having  our  facilities  on  their 
soil. 

Some  countries  pay  rent.  In  discuss- 
ing this  issue,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  told  by  the  administration  and 
by  various  staff  members  of  this  body 
that  the  United  States  does  not  pay 
rent  for  military  bases.  That  is  not 
true,  Mr.  President.  We  do  pay  rent. 

In  most  of  our  countries  where  we 
have  troops,  we  do  not  pay  any  com- 
pensation. For  instance,  Mr.  President, 
we  pay  nothing  for  the  bases  that  our 
troops  use  in  Korea  and  Japan— they 
pay  us.  We  pay  nothing  for  the  bases 
our  troops  use  in  the  NATO  countries. 
In  the  Philippines,  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely complex  arrangement. 

Instead  of  agreeing  to  pay  a  specific 
amount,  we  promise  our  best  efforts  to 
obtain  security  assistance  to  compen- 
sate the  Philippines  for  the  bases. 


What  this  amendment  would  do.  Mr. 
President,  would  be  to  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  focus  on  these  three 
methods  of  compensation  and  advise 
us  which  method  or  methods  would 
make  the  most  sense  in  this  situation. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  present 
method  makes  any  sense  at  all. 

Another  issue  on  which  we  need  to 
focus  is  the  value  of  these  bases  to  the 
Philippines.  Secretary  Manglapus  tells 
us  the  bases  have  no  military  value  to 
the  Philippines.  The  economic  bene- 
fits, some  $300  million  a  year  to  the 
Philippine  economy,  are  not  signifi- 
cant to  the  Philippines  and  could 
easily  be  replaced. 

Secretary  Shultz  said  In  Manila  last 
year,  "if  we  are  not  welcome,  we  will 
leave."  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
Secretary  Shultz.  If  I  read  in  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Manglapus  a  desire  for 
the  United  States  to  leave  those  bases, 
I  think  he  is  unwise,  but  I  also  think 
he  should  know  that  the  United  States 
has  other  alternatives,  that  we  are  not 
subject  to  extortion. 

But,  if  we  are  planning  to  leave,  we 
had  better  imderstand  the  conse- 
quences. 

And  we  had  better  have  our  alterna- 
tives laid  out. 

Mr.  President  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  so  that  we 
can  have  those  alternatives  spelled  out 
for  us  too  as  the  negotiations  go  forth. 
It  is  my  understanding  it  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side  and  I  would, 
therefore,  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
study  required  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alaska  will  be  a  useful 
cost/benefit  analysis  of  the  United 
States  bases  in  the  Philippines  and 
their  alternatives  and  I  think  is  a  very 
useful  contribution  to  that  subject 
matter.  I  am  delighted  to  announce 
this  side  supports  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Could  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  We 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  clean  copy  of  the  amendment.  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
see  its  provisions  before  consenting  to 
it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  it.  My  understand- 
ing was  this  morning  you  had  it  there 
but  I  will  defer  for  a  review  by  my 
friend  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
just  to  set  the  amendment  aside  until 
we  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  have  another 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared 
which  I  am  prepared  to  pursue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  my  friend  from 
Alaska  would  yield,  I  only  show  that 


one  amendment.  I  wonder  if  he  will  ac- 
commodate us  for  a  moment.  We  have 
one  we  can  take  from  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  assure  the  Senator  I 
will  come  right  back  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  was  assured 
both  were  cleared. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Certainly  the  one  you 
are  referring  to  was  cleared  on  this 
side.  If  you  will  give  us  a  moment  and 
set  that  aside  we  will  come  back  to  it.  I 
make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3045 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
Air  Force  Plant  No.  85  located  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mrrz- 
ENBAUMl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2045. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  232.  insert  between  lines  14  and 
IS.  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  28U.  AIR  FORCE  PLANT  AT  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 

(a)  Lease  or  Sale  op  Propertt.— (1)  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Air  Force 
may  sell  or  lease  Air  Force  Plant  No.  85  lo- 
cated in  Columbus.  Ohio. 

(2)  In  connection  with  any  sale  or  lease  of 
Air  Force  Plant  No.  85,  the  Secretary  shall 
execute  a  warranty  ensuring  that  all  reme- 
dial action,  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  with  respect  to 
any  known  environmental  contamination  on 
the  property  of  such  plant  has  been  or  will 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable consistent  with  applicable  law. 

(b)  Preparation  op  Property  for  Lease  or 
Sale.— (1)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  begin  negotiating  for 
the  environmental  cleanup  of  the  property 
described  in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  initiate 
such  other  actions  preparatory  to  the  sale 
or  lease  of  such  property  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, including  provision  for  apprisals  and 
a  title  search. 

(c)  Deduction  op  Expense  Prom  Proceeds 
OP  Sale  or  Lease.— The  Secretary  may 
deduct  from  the  proceeds  of  jmy  sale  or 
lease  of  the  property  described  in  subsection 
(a)  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  the  sale  or  lease,  including 
necessary  repairs,  environmental  cleanup 
operations,  surveys,  and  apprisals.  The  re- 
maining proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease  shall 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(d)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  any  sale  or  lease 
entered  into  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
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tary  considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  permit  the  Air 
Force  to  move  forward  expeditiously 
with  its  plan  to  sell  or  lease  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned R(x:kwell  industrial  fa- 
cility in  Columbus,  OH. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 
Last  week,  the  plant  contractor,  Rock- 
well International,  aimounced  that  it 
was  closing  the  plant  and  pulling  out 
of  Columbus.  Rockwell,  which  em- 
ployed about  7,000  people  at  the  plant 
during  the  height  of  the  B-IB  bomber 
construction,  armounced  that  it  would 
lay  off  its  1.100  remaining  workers 
leaving  the  state-of-the-art  manufac- 
turing facility  empty. 

I  understand  certain  manufacturing 
companies  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  taking  over  the  plant. 

However,  according  to  the  Air  Force, 
current  law  prevents  them  selling  the 
property  for  at  least  18  months,  and 
precludes  them  from  leasing  it  at  all. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the 
Air  Force  to  enter  into  lease  negotia- 
tions right  away. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  directs  the  Air  Force  to 
move  forward  expeditiously  with  the 
cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  contami- 
nation at  the  plant,  and  ensures  that 
it  will  be  cleaned  up. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  enable  a  man- 
ufacturer to  lease  the  plant  while  the 
Air  Force  cleans  it  up.  but  to  ensure 
that  it  is  completely  cleaned  up  before 
responsibility  passes  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's hands. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
costs  of  the  cleanup  and  the  associated 
disposition  of  the  property  be  paid  for 
from  the  lease  and/or  sale  proceeds. 

In  short,  this  legislation  will  give  the 
Columbus,  OH,  business  community 
the  opportunity  to  get  meaningful 
manufacturing  jobs  into  the  plant  and, 
frankly,  that  is  a  major  concern  of  this 
Senator. 

I  want  those  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs  when  the  Rockwell  plant  closed 
down  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
find  new  jobs  in  new  manufacturing 
facilities.  This  amendment  will  make 
that  possible. 

I  want  to  conmiend  the  hard  work 
done  by  Representative  John  Kasich, 
who  represents  the  area  in  which  the 
plant  is  located.  Earlier  this  week,  he 
arranged  a  briefing  in  Columbus 
among  all  the  interested  parties.  He 
has  been  a  leader  in  moving  this  effort 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  good  for  the  Air  Force,  it  will 
help  protect  jobs  in  Ohio,  and  it  will 
ensure  that  a  potential  envirorunental 
threat  gets  cleaned  up. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
along  virith  my  friend  and  colleague 


from  Ohio,  Senator  Metzenbaum.  On 
May  5,  R(x:kwell  International  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  discontinu- 
ing operations  at  Air  Force  plant  No. 
85  located  at  the  Port  Columbus  Inter- 
national Airport  in  Ohio.  The  Rock- 
well plant  and  the  many  Ohioans  who 
have  worked  there  over  the  years, 
have  consistently  delivered  the  finest 
aerospace  products  in  the  world.  The 
closure  of  this  facility  means  the 
layoff  of  the  remaining  1,100  workers 
at  the  Rockwell  plant  in  the  next  15 
months. 

Several  companies  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  purchasing  this  facility 
from  the  Government,  and  this  legisla- 
tion will  expedite  the  lengthy  process 
of  declaring  this  3.4  million  square 
foot  facility  excess  to  DOD's  needs. 
The  purchase  of  this  facility  by  an- 
other manufacturer  could  mean  the 
employment  of  the  thousands  of  Ohio- 
ans who  have  been  laid  off  from  the 
Rockwell  facility  over  the  last  several 
years  because  of  declining  defense 
business. 

The  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
has  expressed  its  desire  to  dispose  of 
13  factories  it  owns  and  maintains,  in- 
cluding the  Columbus  Rockwell  facili- 
ty. The  expeditious  disposal  of  Air 
Force  plant  No.  85  in  Columbus  will 
thus  serve  the  interests  not  only  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  of  the 
Columbus,  OH.  community  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2045)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
'motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  thank  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand my  distinguished  friend  from 
Alaska  is  going  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  and  he  is  awaiting 
the  modification. 

In  that  period,  may  I  ask  him  to  ac- 
commodate me  by  setting  aside  the 
amendment  so  I  can  offer  another 
amendment  until  his  gets  here? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  the  amendment  is 
being  provided  to  both  sides.  I  would 
like  to  set  it  aside. 
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clerk  read  as  follows: 

from  Alaska  [Mr.  Morkow- 

an    amendment    numbered 


apblication  of  information  gath- 

intepigence  collection  assets  which 

in  such  a  way  as  to  detect  ille- 

activities   as   a   by-product   of 

c(  Uection  missions. 


MU:  IKOWSKI. 


Mr.  President, 
amenAment  directs  the  Depart- 
I  fef ense  to  investigate  and 
C  angress  on  the  feasibility  of 
various  Defense  assets— includ- 
oveithe-horizon       Backscatter 
_^  stop  illegal  foreign  fish- 
waters.  The  report  would 
lays  after  this  legislation  is 


w()uld  be  no  question  of  de- 
regular  functions  of  the 
D|epartment,  nor  adding  any 
additional     duties.     This 
.  only  calls  for  a  study, 
already  a  precedent — a  co- 
agreement  between  the  mili- 
FAA,  in  which  civilian 
-  flights  from  Anchorage, 
with  the  Kurile  Islands  into 
closely    monitored.    This 
after  the  tragic  and  need- 
Korean  Airline  flight  007. 
illegal  foreign  fishing  in 
Sea  is  a  well-known  fact, 
interhational  waters  in  the  cen- 
Sea— nicknamed  the  Donut 
fishermen- are  used  as  a  stag- 
raids  on  U.S.  waters.  Ves- 
the  boundary  at  night  or 
cloud  cover  to  avoid  de- 
Vfhen  U.S.  Coast  Guard  air- 


f)r 


craft  or  vessels  approach,  they  quickly 
flee  back  into  international  waters. 

The  U.S.  loss  is  severe.  Other  na- 
tions report  taking  over  a  million 
metric  tons  of  fish  from  the  Donut 
Hole  aimually,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  a  significant  amount  of  the 
catch  actually  may  be  from  illegal  har- 
vests in  U.S.  waters. 

The  total  loss  in  U.S.  jobs  and  sea- 
food product  sales  is  in  the  billions  of 
dollars,  not  to  mention  the  damage  to 
nontarget  resources  such  as  salmon 
and  herring,  which  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  share  some  of  the  same  waters. 
The  international  waters  of  the 
Bering  Sea  include  over  50,000  square 
miles  of  open  sea  beyond  the  U.S.  200- 
mile  zone,  with  some  of  the  most 
severe  weather  and  climatic  conditions 
in  the  world.  The  vast  area  and  poor 
conditions  make  detection  and  appre- 
hension extremely  difficult. 

The  enforcement  problem  is  aggra- 
vated by  a  recent  50-percent  reduction 
in  Coast  Guard  air  and  vessel  cover- 
age. That  reduction  was  caused  by  a 
falling  budget  and  increasing  demands 
for  services  which,  although  I  support 
them  as  both  necessary  and  well 
meant,  are  clearly  beyond  the  Coast 
Guard's  basic  tasks  of  search  and 
rescue,  fisheries  enforcement,  and 
navigation  assistance. 

There  are  a  number  existing  tech- 
nologies which  may  help  direct  our  en- 
forcement vessels  and  aircraft  to  spe- 
cific areas  where  suspected  violators 
are  located.  Examples  include:  First, 
the  Backscatter  radar  combined  with 
vessel-based  transponders  and  possibly 
other  radar  technologies;  second,  a  va- 
riety of  intelligence  collection  assets; 
and.  third,  other  Defense  assets  on 
routine  duty  at  sea. 

The  new  Backscatter  radar  to  be 
based  in  interior  Alaska  will  provide 
enhanced  coverage  of  a  vast  area.  Ex- 
periments involving  monitoring  of  sur- 
face vessels  already  have  been  con- 
ducted with  over-the-horizon  radars 
elsewhere,  which  I  regard  as  another 
precedent. 

The  potential  benefit  to  the  United 
States  would  be  substantial,  derived 
not  only  from  halting  these  illegal 
harvests,  but  also  from  considerable 
savings  on  the  cost  of  effective  en- 
forcement coverage,  and  reduced  risk 
of  our  patrols  being  detected  in  time 
for  violators  to  haul  up  their  nets  and 
reach  international  waters. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  friend  from  Alaska.  This 
is  a  very  good  amendment  that  simply 
requires  a  review  of  our  defense  assets 
to  prevent  unlawful  fishing  in  the  ex- 
clusive international  zone^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 


The  amendment  (No.  2046)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  be  temporarily  set  aside 
so  we  can  consider  other  business  until 
he  is  prepared  to  modify  it. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2047 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2047. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SECTION.      .  155  MILLIMETER  AMMUNITION 

(a)  Finding.— The  Congress  is  concerned 
that  the  schedule  of  the  Army  for  propel- 
lent production  and  load  assemble  pack  of 
155-millimeter  M865  ammunition  base  bleed 
bum  assemblies  may  not  make  it  economic 
to  carry  out  such  production  at  two  sources 
concurrently. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Contracting  for 
Second  Source.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  not  select  a  second  source  for 
production  of  the  program  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  until  the  program  enters  full- 
rate  production  and  the  Secretary  reports  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  the 
acquisition  plan  of  the  Secretary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  second  source  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides.  The  Army  has  an  urgent 
need  for  155-millimeter  base  bum  am- 
munition. This  round  was  type  classi- 
fied 1  year  early  by  use  of  competition 
in  the  development  cycle. 

Fiscal  year  1988  low  rate  initial  pro- 
duction of  the  M-864  is  for  36,000 
rounds  to  verify  that  the  technical 
data  package  [TDP]  is  sound  and 
ready  for  full  rate  production. 

The  outyear  production  quantities 
of  this  round  have  not  been  finalized 
by  the  Army  in  an  approved  acquisi- 
tion plan  defining  a  sound  mobiliza- 
tion base  capability. 

Therefore,  the  Army  should  contin- 
ue with  the  low  rate  initial  production 
[LRIPl  producer  until  reaching  full 
rate  production  at  which  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  will  report  to  the 


concerned  committees  his  plans  for  a 
possible  second  source  producer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate. 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2047)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2044,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  imderstanding  the  amendment 
now  with  regard  to  the  Philippine 
study  on  alternative  locations,  if 
indeed  it  should  warrant,  has  now 
been  cleared  by  both  sides.  I  apologize 
for  the  confusion,  and  I  compliment 
the  excellent  staff  for  catching  the 
submission  of  the  incorrect  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  modification 
to  my  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
foUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.      .  PHILIPPINE  BASES. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.- The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

( 1)  the  United  States  has  mainteined  mili- 
tary bases  in  the  Philippines  for  more  than 
ninety  years; 

(2)  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  Subic  Bay  Naval 
Station,  and  the  other  United  States  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  Philippines  signifi- 
cantly promote  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines; 

(3)  leaders  of  the  state  of  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations  have  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  such  bases  to  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  and 
economic  progress  in  South  East  Asia; 

(4)  the  United  States  military  installations 
in  the  Philippines  employ  a  loyal  and  highly 
skilled  cadre  of  Filipinos,  and  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  Philippines 
economy; 

(5)  the  Base  Rights  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  by  which  the  United  States 
maintains  its  military  installations  and  sta- 
tions military  personnel  in  the  Philippines 
expires  in  1991; 

(6)  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Philippines  are  currently  engaged  in  a 
review  of  the  Base  Rights  Agreement; 

(7)  in  connection  with  the  current  Base 
Rights  Agreement,  the  President  has  under- 
taken a  "best  efforts"  pledge  to  obtain  secu- 
rity assistance  for  the  Philippines; 

(8)  officials  of  the  Philippine  government 
have  demanded  that  the  United  States  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  consideration  for  the 
use  of  military  bases  in  the  Philippines;  and 

(9)  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  has  stated  that  consideration  of 


the  Base  Rights  Agreement  should  be  sepa- 
rate from  any  consideration  of  security  as- 
sistance to  the  Philippines. 

(b)  Study  of  Costs  and  Benefits.— (1)  Not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  in  classified  and  unclassified  ver- 
sions, a  study  of— 

(A)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  maintaining 
United  States  military  bases  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines; 

(B)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  relocating 
such  bases  to  potential  alternative  host 
countries:  and 

(C)  any  alternative  means  of  funding  pay- 
ments to  the  host  country  of  such  bases. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

(A)  an  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States; 

(ii)  the  operation,  maintenance  and  other 
costs  to  the  United  States;  and 

(iii)  the  economic,  social  and  other  bene- 
fits to  the  Philippines; 
of  maintaining  United  SUtes  military  bases 
in  the  Philippines; 

(B)  an  identification  of  potential  alterna- 
tive host  countries  for  the  United  States' 
military  bases  currently  located  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; 

(C)  an  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States; 

(ii)  the  operation,  maintenance  and  other 
costs  to  the  United  States;  and 

(iii)  the  economic,  social  and  other  bene- 
fits to  potential  alternative  host  countries; 
of    establishing    and    maintaining    United 
States  military  bases  in  such  potential  alter- 
native host  countries; 

(D)  an  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  cost  to  the  United  States;  and 
(ii)  the  economic,  social  and  other  costs  to 
the  Philippines; 

of  relocating  the  United  States  military 
bases  from  the  Philippines  to  potential  al- 
ternative host  countries; 

(E)  an  analysis  of  the  availability  of 
skilled  indigenous  {personnel  and  the  cost  of 
training  such  personnal  in  the  potential  al- 
ternative host  countries;  and 

(P)  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  benefits 
to  the  United  States  from  the  use  of  the 
various  methods  which  are  now  employed 
for  compensating  host  nations  around  the 
world  for  the  use  of  bases  on  their  soil  as 
applied  to  compensating  either  the  Philip- 
pines or  the  host  nations  of  alternative  loca- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2044),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  announce  again  the  following 
amendments  have  been  cleared,  and  if 
the  Senators  will  come  to  the  floor, 
they  will  be  adopted:  The  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator BiNGAMAN,  concerning  an  under- 
secretary for  procurement  has  been 
cleared.  Will  his  office  notify  him? 

The  amendment  by  Senators  Adams 
and  Levin  on  the  Hanf  ord  waste  clean- 
up has  been  cleared.  Will  their  offices 
note  that  and  send  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors to  the  floor? 

The  amendment  by  Senator  Gramm 
on  Presidential  certification  of  Saudi 
missiles  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  Would  that  office  note  that? 
Senator  McCain,  of  Arizona,  burden 
sharing,  has  been  cleared;  Senator 
Qdayle,  of  Indiana,  proliferation,  has 
been  cleared;  and  Senator  Warner's 
printing  and  binding  services  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared. 

May  I  say  we  are  prepared  to  clear 
others.  Now,  we  have  about  10  or  15 
amendments  before  we  start  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  see  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  here  ready  to  start  in 
10  minutes  on  his  aircraft  carrier 
amendment.  If  anybody  gets  here  in 
the  next  10  minutes,  there  are  five 
amendments  positively  ready  to  be 
cleared.  They  are  cleared  on  both 
sides,  and  we  would  be  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  them  before  9:30.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2048 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Bingaman,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dixon,  for 
Mr.  Bingaman,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2048. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Page  131  after  line  13.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section. 
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subcommittee  on  Defense  Indus- 
Technology,     Committee    on 
Slices,    U.S.  Senate,    Washing- 
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the  justifications  prepared  by 
( if  fleers  in  the  defense  agencies, 
ai  tlvities,  and  unified  or  specified 
ci  immands. 


procui  ement 


Def  (  nse. 


was  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
Un4er  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
cojcentrate  on  acquisition  policy 
acquisition  matters  and  not 
unless  necessary,  in  the  more 
such  as  this  approval.  It 
it  would  be  more  consistent 
Intfent  for  this  approval  of  the  con- 
off  Jer's  justification  to  be  made  at 


a  high  level  of  the  element  of  the  Depart- 
ment making  the  purchase. 
Sincerely. 

R.  COSTKU-O. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
allow  the  limited  delegation  in  these 
matters  that  Dr.  Costello  has  request- 
ed. The  intent  is  that  this  delegation 
will  be  made  to  a  very  limited  niunber 
of  senior  level  officials.  My  under- 
standing of  the  term  "senior  level  offi- 
cial" as  used  in  the  amendment  is  that 
for  most  of  the  smaller  defense  agen- 
cies and  field  activities,  such  as  the 
Defense  Mapping  Agency  or  the  De- 
fense Communications  Agency,  the 
designated  senior  official  is  likely  to  be 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Production  and  Logistics  or  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  F»ro- 
curement.  In  the  case  of  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency,  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
general  officer  of  two  star  rank.  In 
total  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  offi- 
cials will  be  so  designated. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared 
by  the  OMB's  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy.  It  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  by  both  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  under 
current  law  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  has  the  non- 
delegable responsibility  to  review  and 
approve  all  contract  awards  over  $10 
million  by  the  defense  agencies.  The 
time  he  must  devote  to  this  function 
detracts  from  the  time  he  can  devote 
to  broader  responsibilities.  This 
amendment  would  permit  the  Under 
Secretary  to  delegate  this  authority  to 
other  senior  officials.  It  is  cleared  on 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2048)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUENDMENT  NO.  3049 

(Purpose:  To  require  two  aircraft  carriers  to 
be  deconunissioned  in  order  to  maintain 
the  current  level  of  14  deployable  aircraft 
carriers) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  had  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  proceed  on  his  aircraft 
carrier  amendment  at  9:30.  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  here  said  apparently  prepared 
to  go.  The  hour  of  9:30  is  almost  upon 
us.  So  I  will  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  for  himself  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 
NuNN  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2049 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 


SEC.       .    REQUIREMENT  TO    DECOMMISSION   TWO 
AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

The  Secreatary  of  the  Navy  shall— 

(1)  decommission  one  aircraft  carrier  and 
remove  such  carrier  from  active  operations 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Abraham 
Lincoln  (CVN72)  is  commissioned  by  the 
Navy;  and 

(2)  decommission  a  second  aircraft  carrier 
and  remove  such  carrier  from  active  oper- 
ations not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  George 
Washington  (CVN73)  is  commissioned  by 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers are  familiar  with  the  amendment 
since  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
notify  them  about  the  amendment 
over  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levim],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ntjnn].  I 
understand  we  have  a  time  limitation. 
Am  I  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  a  1-hour  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  it  is  evenly  di- 
vided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  might  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  ensure  a  balanced  naval 
force  structure.  Currently,  our  plans 
for  carrier  expansion  far  outstrip  our 
modernization  efforts  for  warships, 
planes,  and  munitions. 

Since  1981,  the  Navy  has  expanded 
from  12  to  14  carriers  and  it  plans  to 
add  a  15th  carrier  in  1990.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  Navy's  plans  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1980's. 

Unfortunately,  other  vital  Navy  pro- 
grams have  not  fared  as  well.  Ironical- 
ly, the  most  serious  deficiencies  are  in 
precisely  those  forces  needed  to  pro- 
tect and  operate  the  carriers. 

Navy  plans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1980's  called  for  137  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers to  escort  the  15  carriers.  Cur- 
rent programs  will  leave  us  with  a 


shortfall  of  at  least  20  ships  in  the 
1990's. 

Navy  plans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1980's  called  for  enough  planes  to  op- 
erate 14  active  and  2  Reserve  air 
wings.  Current  programs  will  leave  us 
with  a  shortfall  of  over  150  planes  in 
the  1990's. 

Navy  plans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1980's  called  for  enough  modem  air-to- 
air  missiles  to  arm  these  planes.  Cur- 
rent programs  will  leave  us  with  short- 
falls of  50  percent  of  some  categories 
of  missiles  in  the  1990's. 

This  is  a  seriously  unbalanced  force 
structure.  Beginning  in  1990.  we  will 
have  15  carriers.  But  we  will  lack 
enough  cruisers  and  destroyers  to 
escort  them,  enough  planes  to  operate 
them  all  fully,  and  enough  munitions 
to  arm  the  planes. 

This  unbalance  is  the  consequence 
of  an  uneven  distribution  of  budget 
cuts.  Since  we  entered  this  period  of 
static  or  even  declining  defense  budg- 
ets, there  have  been  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  naval  aviation  plan,  deep 
cuts  in  the  munitions  accoimts  and  sig- 
nificant deferrals  of  cruiser  and  de- 
stroyer construction.  Aircraft  carriers, 
however,  remained  untouched.  Indeed, 
carrier  modernization  was  actually  ac- 
celerated in  last  year's  budget. 

Our  amendment  seeks  to  restore 
some  balance  to  the  Navy  budget.  Spe- 
cifically, it  defers  expansion  to  15  car- 
riers from  1990  until  1997  by  retiring 
older  carriers  as  new  carriers  enter  the 
fleet.  This  early  retirement  plan  would 
allow  between  $1  billion  and  $5  billion 
to  be  shifted  to  other  ship,  aircraft, 
and  munition  accounts. 

This  plan  does  not  require  any  re- 
ductions in  current  carrier  force  levels. 
We  have  14  carriers  now.  We  would 
have  14  carriers  under  the  early  retire- 
ment plan.  The  only  change  would  be 
a  7-year  delay  in  the  expansion  to  15 
carriers. 

This  plan  does  not  require  the 
United  States  to  abandon  any  interna- 
tional commitments.  We  are  meeting 
those  commitments  with  14  carriers 
and  4  battleships  now.  These  commit- 
ments would  continue  to  be  met  with 
the  same  force  structure  under  the 
early  retirement  plan.  The  only 
change  would  be  that  this  force  would 
not  be  expanded  further  until  1997. 

jrtnally,  this  plan  does  not  delay 
modernization  of  the  carrier  force. 
Plans  for  construction  of  new  nuclear 
aircraft  carriers  would  be  unaffected. 
The  only  change  is  that  the  Navy 
would  retire  two  older  carriers  as  the 
next  two  new  nuclear  carriers  enter 
the  fleet. 

Note  that  the  amendment  does  not 
specify  which  two  carriers  would  be  re- 
tired early.  That  decision  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
But,  based  on  the  Navy's  current 
carrier  retirement  plans  and  its  tesi- 
mony  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, we  assume  that  the  Secretary 


would  retire  our  most  marginal  carri- 
er—the two  holdovers  from  World 
War  II.  Although  these  carriers  have 
had  distinguished  and  useful  lives  and 
their  crews  continue  to  do  a  remarka- 
ble job  operating  these  ships,  they  are 
still  far  less  capable  than  their  modem 
equivalents.  The  older  carriers  deploy 
fewer  and  less  sophisticated  aircraft; 
they  face  greater  maintenance  prob- 
lems; and  they  have  more  severe  oper- 
ational restrictions  in  heavy  seas.  In 
short,  these  carriers  are  less  capable  in 
war  and  more  expensive  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  asks 
only  that  the  Navy  do  what  the  other 
services  have  already  done:  to  delay 
planned  expansions  in  order  to  avoid 
creating  a  hollow  force.  The  Air  Force 
has  postponed  achievement  of  40  air 
wings  to  ensure  that  it  can  fill  its  35 
wings  with  modem  aircraft  and  muni- 
tions. The  Army  has  delayed  addition 
of  two  brigades  to  ensure  that  its  ex- 
isting forces  can  field  the  best  equip- 
ment and  maintain  high  levels  of  read- 
iness. 

This  amendment  would  simply 
impose  a  similar  balanced  force  struc- 
ture on  the  Navy.  It  would  hold  carrier 
growth  steady  until  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  fleet  can  catch  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 
Who  yields  time? 
Mr.   COHEN.   I   yield  myself  such 

time  as  I  require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  debated  at  length  in 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  was  rejected.  It  was  rejected  on  a 
number  of  bases. 

Sound  practice,  it  seems  to  me,  re- 
quires that  we  establish  first  a  policy 
to  determine  what  resources  or  re- 
quirements will  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  particular  policy,  and  then 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  im- 
plement it. 

We  are  required  to  defend  the  Atlan- 
tic. Pacific,  the  Mediterranean.  Presi- 
dent Carter  expanded  our  responsibil- 
ity, as  you  may  recall,  when  he  and  his 
national  security  adviser  stood  before 
the  cameras  and  drew  the  equivalent 
of  a  line  in  the  desert  around  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  He  said  that  we  have  a  stra- 
tegic interest  over  there,  and  we  will 
defend  that  interest  if  we  are  required 
to  do  so. 

Ronald  Reagan  reaffirmed  that  com- 
mitment. So  we  have  not  constricted 
our  commitments  overseas.  We  have 
actually  expanded  upon  them. 

If  we  do  not  like  this  policy,  if  we  do 
not  like  the  requirements  it  imposes 
upon  us,  we  ought  to  change  the 
policy.  But  do  not  try  to  change  the 
policy  by  cutting  back  on  the  re- 
sources. That  Is  precisely  what  this 


amendment   will   have   the   effect  of 
doing. 

It  will  ultimately  giuu-antee  either 
inaction  or  retarded  action  or  ineffec- 
tive action.  It  will  guarantee  failure  at 
some  point.  And  with  every  failure 
that  we  experience  the  United  States 
is  going  to  have  another  self-inflicted 
wound  upon  its  prestige  as  a  reliable 
power. 

We  had  a  chance  to  change  that 
policy  just  yesterday.  We  had  a  very 
significant  vote  on  the  Adams  amend- 
ment. We  had  a  chance  to  go  on 
record  as  to  whether  we  wanted  to 
reject  the  commitment  of  our  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  There  was  an  over- 
whelming rejection  of  that  amend- 
ment. But  now  in  what  we  are  unable 
to  do  or  unwilling  to  do  or  categorical- 
ly refused  to  do  yesterday  we  are  going 
to  do  indirectly  by  cutting  back  on  our 
abUity  to  maintain  15  deployable  carri- 
ers. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  our  Navy.  Their 
lives  are  on  the  line.  We  are  asking 
them  to  work  harder  and  remain 
longer  on  station,  with  very  little  re- 
spect for  their  lives.  Yet,  we  sit  here  in 
the  comfortable  protection  of  all  of 
these  Capitol  Hill  police  with  barri- 
cades outside,  debating,  with  the  only 
threat  of  a  terrorist  attack  being  that 
of  a  filibuster  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  yet,  we  require  these  men  to 
serve  on  stations  for  longer  and  longer 
periods  of  time,  not  only  exposing 
them  longer  to  attacks,  physical  at- 
tacks upon  their  lives,  but  also  to  put 
tremendous  strain  upon  their  family 
lives  causing  them  to  want  to  leave  the 
service  early. 

So  I  think  this  has  a  very  dramatic 
impact  upon  our  ability  to  maintain 
not  only  morale,  but  our  commitments 
worldwide. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  talk  about  the  aircraft  carriers 
themselves.  These  are  our  mobile 
bases.  About  75  percent  of  all  the 
crises  in  recent  years  have  been  re- 
sponded to  not  by  submarines,  not  by 
land-based  aircraft,  long-range  bomb- 
ers, but  by  aircraft  carriers.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  we  project  force.  We 
cannot  project  force  by  long-range 
bombers.  Some  of  us  may  recall  what 
the  French  did  in  denying  us  over- 
flight rights  during  the  strike  against 
Libya.  So  that  is  really  not  a  power 
projection  capability.  We  cannot 
project  power  by  submarines.  The 
only  means  that  we  have  of  projecting 
power  on  a  global  basis  is  through  the 
carrier  battle  groups. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  this  into  ac- 
(M>unt  as  we  see  the  rise  of  nationalism 
spreading  across  the  globe.  We  might 
have  bases  to  compensate.  Instead  of 
having  aircraft  carriers,  we  could  have 
bases.  How  would  you  like  to  rely  upon 
Spain  for  having  your  base  rights? 
They  would  like  to  remain  a  member 
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Denmark?  Denmark  has 
—at  least— that  they  are 
he  possibility  of  barring 
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addressed  the  Chair. 
OFFICER.    The 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Senator  from  Maine 
or  3  minutes. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Virginia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  that 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  was  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  As  is 
his  style,  he  greeted  me  most  warmly 
and  recalled  the  many  days  we  had 
worked  together  when  I  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  As  I  look  back  on  my  9- 
plus  years  in  the  Senate,  no  other 
friendship  has  meant  more  to  me  than 
that  of  this  distinguished  American 
and  leader  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Stennis. 
How  many  times  have  we  talked 
about  the  naval  forces?  I  cannot  recall. 
But  I  do  recall  in  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
as  issues  of  the  carriers  have  come 
along,  that  he  has  reflected  on  his 
period  in  the  Senate;  and  he  said  every 
time  there  is  a  crisis,  the  first  question 
asked  by  the  I»resident  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the 
leadership  of  Congress  is.  "Where  are 
carriers  today  in  the  world?  How 
quickly  could  one  respond  to  that  situ- 
ation?" 

They  are  literally  floating  islands  of 
America,  in  the  wise  view  of  Mr.  Sten- 
nis and  others  who  have  observed  this 
scene  many  more  years  than  I. 

I  have  watched— as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  has  stated 
today— the  erosion,  the  turmoil,  the 
constant  changing  of  our  relationships 
involving  base  structures  throughout 
the  world. 

The  constant  is  the  carrier.  It  is 
always  the  carrier  we  call  upon.  It  is 
under  the  command  of  an  American 
officer,  who  responds  directly  to  the 
command  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  whose  several  thousand  crewmen 
salute  and  march  off  to  any  spot  in 
the  world  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  to 
defend  the  interests  of  this  country 
and  those  of  our  allies. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  correctly 
stated  that  our  commitments  world- 
wide not  only  will  remain  the  same, 
but.  In  all  likelihood,  will  be  increased; 
and  should  this  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed, the  burden  of  this  will  fall  upon 
the  crewmen  who  serve  on  these  carri- 
ers. 

It  brings  to  mind  a  rather  sad  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  our  Navy,  and 
that  was  the  fall  of  1972.  We  were  in 
negotiations  to  try  to  terminate  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  and  the  negotiations 
went  back  and  forth.  The  orders  came 
from  Washington  to  keep  the  carriers 
on  the  line,  far  beyond  human  endur- 
ance. 

At  that  time,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I  took  a  special  trip  with  Admi- 
ral Cleary.  the  commander  of  all 
forces  in  the  Pacific.  The  two  of  us  vis- 
ited some  23  ships  In  the  Christmas 
period  of  1972.  I  recall  going  aboard 


those  carriers  and  looking  Into  the 
faces  of  those  men.  who  had  been  on 
station  7  or  8  months— I  cannot  recall 
specifically  the  time.  Not  one  port  call, 
not  one  day  deviating  from  their 
orders  to  defend  the  interests  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  they  were  stretched 
to  the  human  limit  at  that  time. 

I  hope  we  do  not  have  similar  occur- 
rences In  the  future.  I  can  assure  Sen- 
ators that  If  we  take  the  step  proposed 
by  this  amendment,  we  could  well  be 
faced,  once  again,  with  pushing  men, 
ships,  and  situations  to  the  extreme 
limits. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  look 
elsewhere  In  our  constant  search  for 
savings,  rather  than  take  this  particu- 
lar step. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  all  sup- 
port the  requirement  for  15  aircraft 
carriers.  They  adamantly  oppose  early 
retirement. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  At- 
lantic Command.  Admiral  Baggett  has 
stated: 

Effectively  reducing  the  Atlantic  carrier 
forces  20  percent  for  an  annual  savings  of 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Navy 
budget  is  not  a  good  tradeoff  of  warfighting 
capability  for  budget  savings. 

Is  there  not  a  better  way  to  save  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  Navy's  budget? 
If  the  early  retirement  proposal  Is 
accepted,  the  number  of  carriers  avail- 
able for  Immediate  deployment  will 
drop  from  the  current  number  of  13  to 
as  low  as  12  In  the  early  1990's.  This  Is 
due  to  the  Navy  placing  an  additional 
carrier  out  of  service  in  the  1990's  to 
replace  nuclear  reactor  cores. 

Aircraft  carriers  are  on-statlon  now 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Because  of 
lengthy  transits  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
five  aircraft  carriers  are  required  to 
support  this  contingency  operation. 
This  operation  Is  not  a  planned  re- 
quirement; neither  were  the  carrier 
operations  against  Libya  or  Lebanon. 
Carriers  have  been  called  upon  In 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  crises  to 
which  we  have  responded  In  the  last 
10  years.  Because  of  the  unplanned  re- 
quirement for  aircraft  carriers  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region,  the  United  States 
Is  falling  to  meet  Its  commitment  to 
NATO  to  station  two  carriers  In  the 
Mediterranean.  At  the  present  force 
level  of  13  deploy  able  carriers,  freezing 
or  reducing  our  carrier  force  structure 
will  result  In  further  Inability  to  meet 
foreign  commitments. 

The  United  States  Is  being  denied 
landing  privileges  at  overseas  airfields. 
One  wing  of  F-16's  will  soon  be  re- 
moved from  Spain.  Base  restrictions 
are  possible  In  Greece  or  Portugal. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee report  was  quite  clear  with  respect 
to  carriers  and  overseas  power  projec- 
tion: "The  committee  is  convinced 
that  aircraft  carriers  and  their  associ- 


ated air  wings  are  In  many  cases  the 
only  option  for  overseas  power  projec- 
tion and  should  be  accorded  high  pri- 
ority within  the  Department." 

Should  our  carriers  not  also  be  ac- 
corded high  priority  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  the  Navy  have  estimated  that  the 
savings  associated  with  reducing  a  car- 
rier battlegroup  and  an  alrwlng  from 
the  Navy  force  structure  will  save  $1 
billion  to  $5  billion  over^  5-year  time- 
frame. ' 

This  amendment  If  accepted  will 
save  $200  million  per  year  out  of  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $300  billion  per  year. 

This  savings  equates  to  one-fifteenth 
of  1  percent  of  our  defense  budget  and 
Is  proposed  at  a  time  when  our  carriers 
are  currently  conducting  operations  to 
ensure  safety  of  shipping  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region. 

Is  there  not  a  better  way  to  save  one- 
fifteenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Defense 
Department  budget? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
also,  letters  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, whose  combined  50-plus  years 
of  naval  experience  bring  to  bear 
wisdom  on  this  question  that  should 
be  heeded  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1988. 
Hon.  John  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  As  a  leading  proponent  of  a 
strong  National  Defense  posture,  you  will 
appreciate  that  the  capabilities  of  our  Carri- 
er Battle  Groups  are  absolutely  essential  to 
our  national  security.  The  planned  force 
level  of  fifteen  deployable  carriers  will  sup- 
port the  current  national  strategy  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Unified  and  Specified  Commanders  as  the 
minimum  needed.  It  is  predicated  on  exist- 
ing and  future  threats  to  our  national  secu- 
rity ranging  from  diplomatic  crises  to  limit- 
ed war  and  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

History  has  confirmed  the  value  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  It  has  been  used  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  crises  we  have  responded  to 
In  the  last  ten  years.  Reducing  our  planned 
peacetime  deployable  force  level  to  fourteen 
carriers  will  impair  our  ability  to  respond  to 
crises.  As  you  know,  we  have  longstanding 
commitments  to  our  allies  and  friends  and 
the  current  force  of  fourteen  deployable 
carriers  limits  our  ability  to  meet  these  com- 
mitments without  imposing  unacceptable 
hardships  on  our  people. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  na- 
tional commitments  will  decrease  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  fact,  low  intensity 
conflict  contingencies  requiring  convention- 
al military  force  projection  are  likely  to  in- 
crease. This  will  require  that  we  maintain,  if 
not  increase,  aircraft  carrier  operational 
tempo  In  the  near  term.  The  trends  will 
impact  adversely  on  the  retention  of  our 


sailors  and  the  readiness  of  our  equipment 
unless  we  attain  the  planned  force  levels. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  affirmed  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
an  aircraft  carrier  battle  group.  No  other 
combination  of  ships  and  aircraft  embodies 
capabilities  to  project  power  and  provide  air 
dominance  where  needed.  We  have  always 
known  this,  but  recently  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  as  our  base  access 
throughout  the  world  continues  to  diminish. 

You  have  long  supported  the  principle 
that  sea  power  is  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. The  aircraft  carrier  represents  a  capa- 
bility for  which  there  is  no  substitute  in  the 
most  plausible  contingencies. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Sincerely. 

Frank  Carlucci. 

Office  of  the  Chairbian, 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Washington,  DC.  May  11,  1988. 
Hon.  John  Warner. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Warner:  Please  allow  me  to 
restate  the  great  value  to  national  security 
represented  by  maintaining  a  viable  and 
ready  carrier  force.  It  remains  my  strong 
belief  that  the  requirement  to  achieve  a  15 
deployable  carrier  battle  group  Navy  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  remains  valid  and  we 
should  continue  to  pursue  it  aggressively. 

The  15  carrier  requirement  is  a  result  of 
analysis  of  the  growing  Soviet  naval  threat 
in  areas  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States.  As  you  know,  we  have  commitments 
in  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean/Persian  Gulf,  the 
North  Pacific,  and  our  NATO  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Mediterranean.  North  Atlantic, 
and  North  Sea. 

The  process  by  which  force  level  require- 
ments are  determined  originates  with  the 
warfighting  commanders  in  chiefs  (CINCs) 
and  is  based  on  their  assessment  of  their 
specific  needs  to  execute  war  plans  in  sup- 
port of  the  national  military  strategy,  with 
a  prudent  level  of  risk.  Their  requirements 
are  then  assessed  and  reviewed  by  the  Joint 
Staff  and  Services  to  provide  an  integrated 
national  military  force  which  balances  the 
detailed  and  specific  requirements  of  the 
CINC  with  available  national  resources  and 
priorities. 

Fifteen  carrier  battle  groups  is  a  minimum 
deployable  force  level  needed  to  execute  the 
CINCs'  war  plans  and  terminate  the  war  on 
terms  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  At 
this  level,  fighting  a  global  war  would  re- 
quire sequential  operations.  "Sequential  op- 
erations" is  a  phrase  that  is  easy  to  say  but 
very  hard  to  do.  It  will  require  making  diffi- 
cult and  explicit  political  decisions  that  one 
region  is  less  important  than  another  or 
that  one  ally  will  have  to  be  left  to  its  own 
devices  in  favor  of  another. 

Very  few  other  force  requirements  have 
received  that  extensive  study  and  analysis 
that  the  number  of  carrier  battle  groups 
have.  A  15  deployable  carrier  battle  group 
Navy  is  the  floor,  not  the  ceiling,  for  re- 
quired force  level.  I  have  supported  this  re- 
quirement in  the  past,  and  do  so  today. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  forwarded  to 
Senator  Sam  Nunn. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Crowe.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 

May  9,  1988. 
Hon.  John  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  Our  national  c(Hn- 
mitments  require  the  forward  deployment 
of  Navy  ships,  aircraft,  and  personnel  into 
every  maritime  region  of  the  world;  many  of 
them  thousands  of  miles  and  weeks  of 
steaming  from  our  own  shores.  The  ability 
to  meet  those  commitments  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  proper  size  of  the 
Navy,  a  question  the  Congress  is  reviewing 
again  this  year. 

Following  the  recovery  of  defense 
strength  over  the  past  seven  years,  the 
Navy's  present  size  allows  it  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments without  unacceptable  strategic 
risk  and  without  running  its  personnel  and 
material  readiness  into  the  ground.  But  as 
the  number  of  commitments  continues  to 
grow,  the  size  of  the  fleet  must  grow  accord- 
ingly. We  must  not  return  to  the  era  of  the 
1970s,  when  long,  back-to-back  deployments 
and  unrelieved  work  loads  drove  so  many 
thousands  of  our  finest  officers  and  petty 
officers  out  of  the  Navy. 

Even  when  readiness  is  high,  emergent  re- 
quirements, such  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or 
during  the  Libyan  crisis,  put  a  considerable 
strain  on  fleet  operating  schedules.  This  is 
frequently  manifested  in  reduced  capabili- 
ties available  for  deployment  to  other  areas 
of  the  world,  where  danger  and  crisis  are 
also  endemic. 

Such  a  thing  is  happening  today.  In  a 
recent  dispatch  to  the  Chairman.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  John  Galvin,  U.S. 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Europe,  wrote  of  his 
concerns  for  the  impact  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  operations  have  had  on  force  levels  In 
the  Mediterranean,  on  NATO's  Southern 
Flank. 

"Your  task  of  having  to  apportion  naval 
striking  forces  commensurate  with  regional 
needs  and  availability  realities  is  not  an  en- 
viable one."  General  Galfin  wrote,  "particu- 
larly now  with  the  sustained  effort  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  For  my  part,  I  have  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
situation  and  have  encouraged  a  truly  "sup- 
porting" role  for  the  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand. We  have  not  quibbled  as  certain  deg- 
radations to  our  naval  capabilities  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  have  been  realized. 
[But]  the  air  arm  of  the  6th  Fleet  is  central 
to  my  combatant  efforts  in  both  the  NATO 
and  U.S.-only  contexts.  They  are  my  artil- 
lery. The  deployment  rate  of  carrier  battle 
groups  to  the  Mediterranean  has  declined 
from  1.9  in  1986  to  less  than  1.3  in  1987.  [In 
1988  we  project  it  to  be  even  less].  While  nu- 
merically the  carrier  battle  group  surface 
force  has  remained  constant,  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  force  have  declined.  The  bottom 
line  is:  carrier  battle  group  presence  and 
quality  reductions  have  had  an  adverse 
impact  on  my  southern  flank. 

"The  Mediterranean  is  a  very  volatile 
area,  wherein  a  potent  naval  presence  is  re- 
spected by  would-be  adversaries.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  we  have  articulated  sufficiently  to 
others  that  fact  or  the  implications  of  one 
Mediterranean  carrier  battle  groups  in  the 
NATO  context.  From  a  military  perspective 
alone,  the  defense  of  the  southern  region  is. 
to  a  very  large  extent,  naval  air  dependent. 
A  cursory  look  at  land-based  combat  power 
in  the  region  leads  one  to  that  conclusion. 
In  this  regard,  one  carrier  battle  group  is 
just  not  deterrence." 

To  General  Galvin's  letter  it  should  be 
added  that  this  represents  a  concern  about 
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C.A.H.  Trost. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

I  yield  myself  such 
need. 
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they  are  the  ones  who  are  serving 
today  and  they  will  be  serving  tomor- 
row. No  change. 

I  ask:  What  about  those  who  are 
serving  on  the  destroyers,  who  are 
going  to  serve  there  for  longer  periods 
of  time,  and  those  on  cruisers?  We  are 
facing  significant  block  obsolescence 
for  many  of  our  surface  ships.  So 
when  the  argument  is  made  about 
those  men  on  the  station,  the  fact  is 
that  with  the  two  new  carriers,  the 
amount  of  time  they  have  on  station 
has  been  reduced  by  20  days  over  this 
period  of  time.  But,  unless  we  address 
the  problem  of  block  absolescence  of 
our  other  warships,  the  time  on  sta- 
tion for  their  crews  will  go  up  as  the 
number  of  ships  goes  down. 

You  are  going  to  find  those  people 
that  are  out  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  de- 
stroyers and  cruisers  are  going  to  have 
to  serve  there  longer. 

Why  is  not  their  interest,  why  is  not 
their  comfort,  why  is  not  their  hard- 
ship being  recognized  by  this  body?  I 
just  fail  to  follow  the  logic  of  that  par- 
ticular argument. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  you 
will  find  a  difficult  time  in  suggesting 
that  aircraft  carriers  replace  land 
bases.  We  have  major  defense  con- 
cerns in  terms  of  our  bases  overseas. 
That  exists  today.  It  has  existed  in  the 
past,  and  it  will  probably  exist  in  the 
future.  It  is  going  to  take  the  best  in 
terms  of  defense  planning  and  strate- 
gy to  try  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it.  But 
the  idea  that  you  need  another  air- 
craft carrier  because  we  may  lose  a 
base  in  Spain  is  unsustainable.  That 
base  in  Spain  is  to  provide  air  support 
for  Central  Europe.  We  do  not  have 
aircraft  carriers  to  do  that. 

The  bases  that  we  are  talking  about 
around  the  world  have  important  de- 
fense responsibilities  but  by  and  large 
that  is  a  completely  different  responsi- 
bility than  aircraft  carriers.  That  has 
been  commented  on  and  testified  on 
for  years  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

We  ought  to  be  dealing  with  the 
issues  of  overseas  bases.  There  are  se- 
rious issues  and  questions.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  find  out  how  to  be 
able  to  defend  our  interests  and  the  in- 
terest of  our  allies  overseas.  That  is 
important.  But  aircraft  carriers  have 
not  replaced  these  bases  in  the  past 
nor  should  we  suggest  that  they  do  so 
at  the  present  time. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  look  through 
the  Navy  mission  outline  of  what  they 
believe  the  aircraft  carriers  are  uti- 
lized for,  and  in  no  way  does  it  suggest 
substituting  for  bases.  Those  are  dif- 
ferent issues,  those  are  different  ques- 
tions, and  they  ought  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  the  savings  of  anywhere 
from  $1  billion  to  $5  billion.  You  can 
accept  the  high  estimate  of  $5  billion 
or  the  low  estimate  of  $1  billion.  But 
last  year  we  accelerated  the  two  air- 


craft carriers  because  we  hoped  to  save 
$700  million.  We  really  thought  that 
this  was  going  to  be  an  extraordinary 
savings  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  a  significant  one; 
whether  you  accept  $1  billion  or  $5  bil- 
lion, you  are  still  talking  about  very 
considerable  savings. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  how  many 
aircraft  carriers  are  enough.  In  some 
previous  administrations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  believed  that  12 
carriers  were  sufficient.  We  have  seen 
additional  expansion  of  our  commit- 
ment overseas  in  the  Persian  Gulf  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  that  these  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  mentioned  12.  But  to 
meet  those  added  commitments,  we 
now  have  14  carriers. 

How  the  argument  can  be  made  that 
if  we  get  15  carriers,  all  of  our  prob- 
lems are  going  to  be  resolved  in  de- 
fense while  if  we  have  14  they  will  not 
be?  I  think  that  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain. In  my  view,  the  required  number 
of  carriers  is  a  range.  The  floor  is  12 
carriers  and  the  ceiling  is  the  20 -t-  car- 
riers that  the  JCS  state  would  be  a 
"minimum  risk"  force.  Within  that 
range,  you  must  assess  the  value  of  an 
additional  carrier  against  other  prior- 
ities for  the  fund. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  going  to  face  serious  shortfalls  in 
terms  of  the  air  capability  of  the 
Navy.  This  argument  will  be  made 
very,  very  effectively  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Levin,  who  chairs  the  Con- 
ventional Force  Subcommittee.  We 
have  shortages  of  naval  aircraft.  We 
have  shortages  of  surface  ships  of  all 
different  kinds.  And,  we  face  shortages 
in  terms  of  munitions. 

The  savings  that  we  have  with  the 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  will  be 
utilized  to  meet  shorfalls  in  these  criti- 
cal areas  which  are  essential  for  our 
national  defense. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
great  sympathy  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  trying  to  do  in 
saving  money  on  the  defense  budget.  I 
truly  am.  But  I  regret  that  I  have  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

We  have  held  a  number  of  hearings 
this  year.  In  fact,  in  the  last  2  years 
we  have  held  hearings  on  strategy  and 
on  American  military  commitments; 
and  then  using  that  as  a  base  on  what 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  weapons  sys- 
tems that  we  are  buying. 

The  impact  of  these  early  retire- 
ments will  be  that  the  Navy  will  not 
reach  its  goal  of  15  deployable  Carrier 
Battle    Groups    for    the    foreseeable 


future— if  ever.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Car- 
lucci,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral  Crowe,  and 
the  Joint  Combatant  Commanders 
around  the  world,  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  our  defense  strategy  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  15  deployable 
Carrier  Battle  Groups. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  have  argued  that 
the  only  change  to  the  Navy's  force 
structure  plan  would  be  to  retire  2  car- 
riers early  and  delay  the  expansion  to 
15  deployable  carriers  for  7  years.  Fur- 
ther, that  the  Navy  is  currently  meet- 
ing its  commitments  with  14  carriers 
and  can  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next 
7  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  not  so. 
The  Navy  is  not  fully  meeting  its 
worldwide  peacetime  commitments 
with  14  carriers  and  will  not  even  do  so 
when  it  reaches  15  deployable  carriers, 
not  to  mention  wartime.  That  is  why 
our  warfare  commanders  have  consist- 
ently stated  that  15  is  the  minimum 
number  that  prudent  risk  will  allow. 
Even  with  15  deployable  carriers  there 
will  still  be  risk  involved. 

Senator  Kennedy's  amendment 
would  retire  the  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea  and 
U.S.S.  Midway  and  leave  the  carrier 
force  at  14  carriers  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

During  that  7  years,  the  Coral  Sea  is 
scheduled  for  two  additional  extended 
deployments— normally  6  months  du- 
ration—before planned  retirement  in 
1992;  the  Midway  is  scheduled  for  at 
least  five  more  deployments  before 
planned  retirement  in  1997.  I  would 
just  emphasize  the  obvious:  if  you 
retire  those  two  carriers  early,  other 
carriers  and  their  crews  will  have  to 
take  up  the  slack  or  we  reduce  com- 
mitments, one  or  the  other.  That  is  a 
tough  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women 
in  the  military  are  often  asked  to  do 
more  with  less,  especially  during  peri- 
ods of  reduced  defense  spending.  This 
has  a  devastating  effect  on  readiness 
and  retention. 

If  we  retire  2  carriers,  it  will  mean 
that  the  4,000-5,000  men  aboard  each 
remaining  carrier  will  be  facing  even 
longer  cruises  and  spend  less  time  at 
home  with  their  families  and  friends. 
Also,  carriers  could  be  deploying  more 
frequently  than  the  current  goal  of  12 
months  between  extended  deploy- 
ments, or  we  reduce  the  overseas  com- 
mitment, one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1989 
Defense  bill  currently  before  us  con- 
tains a  provision  that  would  increase 
the  aviation  continuation  pay  for 
Navy  carrier  pilots  from  $6,000  to 
$12,000.  Why  is  that  necessary?  As 
chairman  of  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  held  hearings  and  meet- 
ings on  this  subject  because  there  is  a 
mass  exodus  from  the  Navy  of  carrier 
pilots.  We  are  short  1,600  Navy  pilots 


right  now.  Although  there  are  a  lot  of 
factors  involved  in  this  situation,  espe- 
cially increased  airline  hirings,  the  No. 
1  reason  given  for  carrier  pilots  leav- 
ing the  Navy  is  family  separation.  The 
same  is  true  in  other  specialty  areas 
also. 

So  I  can  virtually  guarantee  my  col- 
leagues that  the  early  retirement  of 
two  carriers  will  result  in  one  of  two 
things.  If  we  keep  our  current  commit- 
ments, it  means  the  carriers  are  going 
to  have  to  be  out  there  longer,  and  it 
means  we  will  have  more  trouble  re- 
taining our  very  skilled  carrier  pilots 
and  all  carrier  sailors,  for  that  matter, 
and  it  costs  some  $6  million  to  train  a 
carrier  pilot  through  his  first  7  years 
in  the  Navy. 

I  can  also  guarantee  that  increased 
family  separation  will  have  a  very  neg- 
ative impact  on  retention  rates  for 
both  enlisted  and  officer  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  I  have 
just  described  regarding  the  potential 
impact  of  early  retirement  of  carriers 
is  what  I  call  a  best-case  situation.  Let 
a  crisis  erupt  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  requires  the  dedicated  commit- 
ment of  one  or  more  Carrier  Battle 
Groups,  and  the  situation  gets  worse- 
much  worse. 

Our  only  option,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
to  go  with  these  15  carriers,  not  for 
this  reason,  but  because  of  the  other 
conunitments  we  have  around  the 
world. 

Currently,  the  Navy  has  a  peacetime 
requirement  to  keep  five  carriers  for- 
ward deployed  in  support  of  the  com- 
batant commanders:  Two  carriers  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  support  of 
NATO;  two  carriers  in  the  Western 
Pacific;  and  one  carrier  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  do  not  know  where  we  would 
pull  back  from  that. 

The  Navy  has  stated,  and  I  believe 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  have 
accepted,  that  it  normally  requires 
three  carriers  to  keep  one  carrier  for- 
ward deployed  on  an  extended  6- 
month  cruise.  I  would  stress  the  word 
normally  and  emphasize  again  that 
carrier  requirements  are  a  dynamic 
issue  particularly  sensitive  to  national 
security  objectives.  Let  me  give  you  a 
graphic  example  here. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  this 
month.  Senator  Warner  and  I  visited 
the  Persian  Gulf  following  the  attack 
on  the  U.S.S.  Stark.  We  have  a  chart 
behind  me  here  that  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to.  As  shown  on  this  chart, 
when  we  arrived,  the  U.S.S.  Kitty 
Hawk  was  on  station  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  having  deployed  in  February 
1987;  Kitty  Hawk  was  subsequently  re- 
lieved in  May  by  the  U.S.S.  Constella- 
tion. 

Since  February  1987,  we  have  had  a 
carrier  battle  group  on  station  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  continuously,  and  as  far 
as  we  know  that  commitment  is  going 
to  go  on  indefinitely  into  the  years 
ahead.  The  boxes  on  this  chart  repre- 


sent on  station  time  and  the  solid  lines 
transit  to  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
I  would  note  that  there  is  3  months 
transit  time  involved  for  ships  deploy- 
ing from  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see,  five 
carriers— not  three— are  required  to 
keep  one  carrier  on  station  continu- 
ously in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  chart  becomes  even  more  mean- 
ingful when  you  realize  that  using  the 
3-to-l  planning  factor  for  the  two  re- 
quired Western  Pacific  carriers,  you 
would  need  11  deployable  carriers  in 
the  Pacific  alone  to  fully  meet  today's 
peacetime  requirements.  When  you 
add  the  two  carriers  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Europe  requires  on 
station  continuously  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, we  have  quickly  identified  a  re- 
quirement for  17  deployable  carriers  in 
peacetime,  if  you  wanted  to  keep  it  on 
the  same  rotation  basis. 

Mr.  President,  add  one  national  se- 
curity crisis  to  the  peacetime  scenario 
and  the  whole  carrier  requirement 
equation  could  go  out  the  window. 

Finally,  I  would  just  add  that  im- 
plied in  this  amendment  is  that  the 
Midway  and  Coral  Sea  are  no  longer 
combat  effective.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  are  less  capable  than  our 
new  Nimitz-class  nuclear  carriers;  how- 
ever, as  you  can  see  from  the  chart, 
Midway  recently  took  her  turn  on  sta- 
tion in  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  could 
have  launched  the  same  A-6  model 
attack  aircraft  used  against  targets  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  the  east  coast,  the  CoraZ  Sea  Just 
returned  from  another  very  successful 
6-month  deployment  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Operating  the  Navy's  newest  F/ 
A-18  multirole  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft, the  Coral  Sea  spent  112  days  at 
sea  during  the  cruise,  launched  nearly 
8,000  sorties,  and  logged  over  14,000 
flight  hours. 

Mr.  President,  the  carrier  battle 
group  has  been  and  will  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future  the  most  versatile, 
conventional  weapons  system  in  our 
military  arsenal. 

Given  our  current  arms  control  envi- 
ronment, Mr.  President,  the  carrier 
battle  group  will  assume  an  even 
greater  conventional  and  nuclear  role. 
As  the  recent  Commission  on  Integrat- 
ed Long-Term  Strategy  concluded: 

"We  should  emphasize  a  wider  range 
of  contingencies,  •  *  *  there  is  a  need 
for  versatile,  mobile  forces,  minimally 
dependent  on  overseas  bases  that  can 
deliver  precisely  controlled  strikes 
against  distant  military  targets." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend. 

The  Senator  has  used  the  5  minutes 
allotted. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  I  could  have  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  close  by  empha- 
sizing what  Secretary  Carlucci  stated 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Kennedy: 
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have  greater  capabilities  than  the 
older  ones  that  are  retired  for  the  rea- 
sons I  outlined  earlier— more  planes, 
more  efficiency,  less  maintenance. 

I  was  on  the  Midway  off  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  is  an  extraordinarily  well 
maintained  ship.  I  have  great  respect 
and  a  high  regard  for  the  personnel. 
But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  more  costly.  If 
you  take  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Lehman  when  he  was  sup- 
porting the  building  of  new  aircraft 
carriers  last  year,  he  announced  that 
older  carriers  like  the  Midway  are 
more  expensive  to  maintain.  You 
cannot  change  it  now. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  we  talked, 
again,  about  the  pilots  and  the  pilots' 
retention.  With  the  two  new  aircraft 
carriers,  we  have  already  increased  the 
time  in  homeport  by  20  days  per  year, 
according  to  the  materials  that  have 
been  provided  to  us  by  the  Navy.  That 
is,  I  think,  an  improvement.  So  some 
improvement  has  been  made. 

But,  again,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  pilot  retention.  This  involves, 
not  only  length  of  carrier  deploy- 
ments, but  pay  levels,  airlines  hiring 
and  a  variety  of  other  factors  that  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
worked  on  very  assiduously. 

Further,  when  you  are  talking  about 
pressure  on  the  families,  of  Navy  per- 
sonnel, we  are  talking  about  the  pres- 
sure of  the  families  of  those  who  are 
on  surface  ships  that  are  in  increasing- 
ly short  supply.  They  are  away  from 
their  families  and  they  are  going  to 
have  difficulty  holding  on  to  those  in- 
dividuals as  trained  individuals.  It  is  a 
pretty  close  trade,  Mr.  President. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  be  more 
imaginative  in  the  retention  of  pilots. 
But  I  think,  quite  frankly,  we  have 
made  progress.  Effectively,  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  holding  the 
ground  at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  on  the  question  about  com- 
mitment in  the  Indian  Ocean,  because 
this  commitment  is  furtherest  from 
the  United  States  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  sustain,  requiring  nearly  four 
carriers  to  maintain  a  year-round  de- 
ployment. But  other  commitments  are 
not  as  strenuous.  For  example,  with  a 
carrier  based  in  Japan,  it  takes  less 
than  three  to  maintain  a  deployment. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  also  a 
ratio  of  less  than  3  to  1  to  maintain  a 
forward  deployment.  We  find  other 
parts  where  the  aircraft  carriers  have 
a  shorter  time  on  the  station.  I  think 
that  the  point  that  is  made  is  that  the 
average  of  3  to  1  for  carriers  to  for- 
ward deployments  is  sound.  It  has  not 
been  altered.  It  has  not  changed.  We 
are  maintaining  that  with  our  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  we  would  be  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amendment  be  temporarily 


set  aside  so  that  we  can  go  to  two 
amendments,  one  agreed  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  and 
the  other  one  that  will  be  contentious 
and  require  a  roUcall.  May  I  have  that 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  what  is  the  contentious  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the 
amendment  that  would  be  in  dispute  is 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  requiring  purchases  of  coal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object  to  laying  aside  the  amendment 
for  that  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Then  may  I  have  unan- 
imous consent  to  set  aside  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  take  up  an  agreed-to-amend- 
ment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  that  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides  regarding  Presidential  certi- 
fication of  Saudi  missiles? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2050 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  arms  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  or  any  other  nation  that  has  pro- 
cured CSS-2  Chinese-made  missiles  unless 
the  President  certifies  that  such  nation 
does  not  have  chemical,  biological,  or  nu- 
clear warheads  for  its  CSS-2  missiles) 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  GrammI.  for 

himself,  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Nunn,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  2050. 
On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 

the  following  new  section: 

SEC  .   KKSTRllTION  ON   SALE  OF   ARMS  TO 

SAini   ARABIA   AN1»  CERTAIN  OTHER 
NATIONS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  sale  of  arms  may  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  to  any 
other  nation  in  the  Middle  East  which  has 
procured  CSS-2  Chinese-made  missiles 
unless  the  President  has  first  certified  to 
Congress  that  Saudi  Arabia  or  such  other 
nation,  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  have 
chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  warheads 
for  such  missiles.  A  separate  certification  is 
required  in  the  case  of  each  proposed  sale  of 
arms  and  may  not  be  made  more  than  90 
days  before  the  proposed  sale  is  to  be  con- 
cluded. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Levin  and  Senator 
Nunn. 

Mr.  President,  the  purchase  by  the 
Saudis  of  the  CSS-2  Chinese  missUe, 
or  East  Wind  missile,  which  is  a  sur- 
face-to-surface missile  with  a  1,600 
mile  range,  is  a  destablizing  factor  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  recognize  that  it  is  destabi- 


lizing: that  we  recognize  that  this  is 
not  something  which  will  promote  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East;  and  that,  fi- 
nally, we  make  it  clear  that,  since  this 
missile  is  capable  of  carrying  chemical, 
biological,  and  nuclear  warheads,  we 
want  a  certification  that  the  Saudis  do 
not  have  such  capacity,  that  they  are 
not  intent  on  getting  such  capacity, 
and  that  any  time  we  are  debating  an 
arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  any  other 
country  in  the  Middle  East  that  has 
acquired  this  missile,  we  want  certifi- 
cation that  they  do  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  put  chemical,  biological  or 
nuclear  warheads  on  their  East  Wind 
missiles. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  make  it 
clear  that  while  the  Saudis  continue  to 
state  that  their  objective  in  acquiring 
this  missile,  a  missile  that  was  ac- 
quired without  our  knowledge,  is  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  Iranians, 
I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  menacing  editorial  car- 
toon which  appeared  in  the  Saudi 
newspaper  Al  Jaziraj. 

This  is  a  newspaper  that  is  at  least 
influenced,  if  not  controlled,  by  the 
Saudi  Government.  It  has  a  cartoon 
that  depicits  an  East  Wind  missile. 
From  this  missile  an  easterly  wind  is 
flowing  over  a  menorah  which  has  the 
Star  of  David  on  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  note 
that  while  the  Saudis  talk  about  Iran, 
the  newspapers  that  they  influence,  if 
not  control,  draw  such  cartoons.  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Saudis 
understand  that  if  such  an  East  Wind 
ever  blows,  it  will  reap  a  hurricane, 
not  only  from  Israel,  but  from  the 
United  States. 

So  I  think  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  I  am  delighted  that  it  is 
supported  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
think  it  sends  a  very  clear  signal. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  we  cannot 
have  more  missiles  that  are  chemical, 
biological,  or  nuclear  capable. 

I  would  like  to  note  also  that  the 
Saudis  did  sign  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical accords  of  1971,  committing  not 
to  proliferate  in  this  area.  All  this 
amendment  does,  in  terms  of  those 
two  important  and  dangerous  weap- 
ons, is  to  commit  them  through  proc- 
toring  by  the  United  States,  to  an 
agreement  they  have  already  reached; 
and,  in  addition,  includes  nuclear 
weapons. 

So  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  accept- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  but  important  proposal.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  were  as 
shocked  as  I  was  when  we  learned  that 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  had 
secretly  procured  CSS-2  ballistic  mis- 
siles from  China.  I  joined  with  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pro- 
testing this  introduction  of  a  major  of- 
fensive    weapons     system     into     the 


Middle  East  and  urging  that  any 
United  States  plans  to  sell  weapons  to 
the  Saudis  be  reexamined  in  light  of 
this  development. 

In  the  wake  of  this  very  disturbing 
event,  the  Saudis  pledged  that  they 
would  not  acquire  nuclear  or  CBW 
warheads  for  these  missiles.  This 
amendment  would  simply  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  certify  to  the 
Congress  before  proposing  any  future 
arms  sales  to  the  Saudis  or  any  other 
country  in  the  Middle  East  which  ac- 
quires this  type  of  missile  that  they 
have  not  been  equipped  with  nuclear 
or  CBW  warheads.  The  amendment 
does  not  remove  any  of  the  other  re- 
porting or  approval  requirements  for 
foreign  military  sales,  and  it  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proves of  the  deployment  of  this  type 
of  missile  system  in  the  region.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  acquisition  of 
these  missiles  was  a  dangerous  and  de- 
stabilizing move  by  the  Saudis.  I  hope 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  pursue  their 
security  objectives  in  less  threatening 
ways  in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
usual  careful  manner  the  Senator  has 
addressed  a  very  serious  problem.  The 
destabilizing  nature  of  the  Saudi  mis- 
siles would  be  greatly  magnified  if 
they  were  equipped  with  chemical,  bi- 
ological or  radiological  weapons,  and 
the  United  States  should  exert  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  Saudia  Arabia  to 
prevent  such  a  development. 

This  side  is  pleased  to  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan in  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Senator  Gramm. 

The  amendment  (No.  2050)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
against  either  side  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  aircraft  carriers  be  temporarily  set 
aside  so  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  may  offer  an 
amendment  pertaining  to  accidental 
launch  protection  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  there 
be  a  time  constraint  of  40  minutes, 
evenly  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  on  this  for  one  moment,  if  I 
could,  I  was  chairing  a  hearing  and 
came  over  to  speak  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  have  5  minutes 
on  that  amendment.  But  if  that 
messes  up  the  schedule 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  letting  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  proceed  for  his  5  minutes, 
but  I  do  say  to  the  Senator  that  our 
side  on  that  needs  a  half  an  hour. 

If  you  want  less  time  than  that  on 
your  side,  that  is  all  right,  and  I  have 
no  objection. 

I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  do  it 
shorter  than  that,  but  there  are  others 
who  wish  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  45  minutes,  I  think  15  min- 
utes on  this  side  would  be  adequate 
and  the  Senator,  we  will  see,  gets  his 
30  minutes. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
to  the  5  minutes  given  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  So  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  is  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  be  heard  for  5  minutes.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  a  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Then  we  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  45 
minutes  to  be  divided  with  no  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  the  amendment 
but  a  motion  to  table  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 
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the  ships  entering  port  to  those  ready 
to  depart  and  having  fewer  aircraft  in 
training  squadrons,  but  this  shortfall 
cannot  be  covered  if  a  war  begins. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  helps  ad- 
dress this  imbalance.  By  having  one 
fewer  aircraft  carrier,  by  taking  the 
older  one  and  retiring  it  early,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  truer  balanced,  solid 
Navy  rather  than  a  hollower  Navy 
with  more  ships  but  without  the 
means  for  those  ships,  without  the 
spare  parts  for  those  planes  and  with 
planes  that  are  too  old  to  properly  and 
safely  carry  out  the  mission. 

I  hope  we  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  lead  to  a  stronger  Navy. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

AMEHDUENT  NO.  20S1 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  an  accidental 
launch  protection  system) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Dole, 
Bond,  Armstrong,  Hatch,  McClure, 
QuAYLE,  Thurmond,  Wilson,  and 
McCain,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Danforth. 
propKwes  an  amendment  numbered  2051. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
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SEC.      220.      ACllDENTAI.     LAINCH      PROTEtTION 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  developing 
the  technologies  to  defend  the  United 
States  from  a  ballistic  missile  attack.  Ad- 
vances in  interceptor  technology,  sensors, 
and  command,  control,  and  communications 
have  been  achieved  and  six  key  components 
of  the  SDI  program  have  recently  been  com- 
bined to  form  the  basic  architecture  for  a 
Phase  1  deployment  of  a  system  to  defend 
the  United  States  against  a  ballistic  missile 
attack. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  additional  development 
and  analytical  study  of  ground-based  mid- 
course  and  low-atmosphere  interceptors  and 
their  appropriate  sensors,  a  decision  can  be 
made  with  confidence  to  deploy  an  acciden- 
tal launch  protection  system  (ALPS)  as  an 
initial  step  in  a  phased  deployment  of  a 
comprehensive  SDI  system. 

(3)  Available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
technology  for  defending  the  United  States 
against     an     accidental     or     unauthorized 


launch  of  ballistic  missiles  can  be  effectively 
deployed  by  1995. 

(4)  The  deployment  of  an  accidental 
launch  protection  system  would  be  a  basic 
defense  insurance  policy  which  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

(A)  The  deployment  of  such  a  system 
would  provide  the  United  States  with  an 
operational  system  that  would  yield  sub- 
stantial knowledge  and  actual  experience  in 
moving  to  a  greater  reliance  on  defense  for 
deterrence  and  security. 

(B)  As  the  United  States  continues  to  ne- 
gotiate major  reductions  in  nuclear  forces,  a 
commitment  to  the  deployment  of  such  a 
system  would  provide  the  technology  and 
production  base  needed  to  help  safeguard 
against  noncompliance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  event  of  an  agreement  for  such  reduc- 
tions. 

(C)  The  deployment  of  such  a  system 
would  close  the  advantage  currently  held  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  deployed  antiballistic 
missile  capabilities,  would  reduce  the  threat 
of  a  total  strategic  defense  breakout  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  would  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  warm  technological  and  pro- 
duction base  with  which  to  support  a  later 
decision  to  deploy  a  more  comprehensive 
strategic  defense  of  the  United  States. 

(D)  Such  a  deployment  could  initially  be 
limited  to  100  ground-based  interceptors  at 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty  (even  though  such  treaty  has 
been  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union). 

(5)  Options  for  more  comprehensive  de- 
ployment of  an  accidental  launch  protection 
system  integrated  into  a  step-by-step  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  system  (including 
space-based  elements)  should  be  studied  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and,  if  appropri- 
ate, discussed  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  ALPS  Program.— (1)  Of  the  amounts 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  221.  subsec- 
tion (b),  paragraphs  1-5,  $100,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of  deploy- 
ing an  accidental  launch  protection  system 
(ALPS). 

(2)  The  accidental  launch  protection 
system  developed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  provide  for  at  least  a  two-layer  defense 
and  may  include  the  following: 

(A)  the  Exoatmospheric  Re-entry  Inter- 
cept System  (ERIS)  interceptor  and  the 
High  Endoatmospheric  Defense  Interceptor 
(HEDI). 

(B)  A  ground-based  radar. 

(C)  A  ground-based  tracking  system. 

(3)  In  developing  an  accidental  launch 
protection  system,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  initial  de- 
ployments that  take  advantage  of  existing 
ABM  investments.  The  Secretary  shall 
design  such  system  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  existing  ABM  investments,  including 
those  at  Grand  Porks,  North  Dakota.  The 
Secretary  shall  plan  for  a  deployment  site 
in  the  National  Capital  Area. 

(4)  For  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1989, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  budget  funds 
for  deployment  of  the  ALPS  system  as  an 
integral  component  of  a  comprehensive,  lay- 
ered Strategic  Defense  System.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  give  such  a  compre- 
hensive Strategic  Defense  System  the  high- 
est research  and  development  priority  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  more  advanced 
technologies  for  deployment  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  are  available  in  the  mid-  to 
late- 1990s. 

(5)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
the  accelerated  deployment  of  an  accidental 
launch  protection  system  as  an  important 
and  integral  step  toward  a  comprehensive, 
layered  strategic  defense  system,  including 
space-based  elements. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  have 
just  sent  to  the  desk  is  to  begin  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  from  the 
greatest  military  threat  in  its  200-year 
history:  Soviet  ballistic  missiles. 

Last  January,  Senator  Sam  Nunn, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, gave  a  speech  before  the  Arms 
Control  Association  after  receiving 
their  William  C.  Foster  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service.  In  that  speech,  he 
was  highly  critical  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's management  of  the  SDI 
program.  He  stated  then  that  there  is 
still  time  to  make  SDI  stand  for  "sen- 
sible defense  initiative." 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows, 
I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram, but  also  one  of  its  most  vocal 
Republican  critics.  I  charged,  in  es- 
sence, for  the  first  3  years  of  the  SDI 
Program  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  so  recently  concluded:  "That 
the  SDI  program  as  it  was  configured 
would  not  produce  real  weapons  that 
defend  anything,  whether  people,  U.S. 
strategic  forces,  or  both." 

As  it  was  configured,  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram would  only  produce  more  re- 
search contracts,  and  even  those  in 
dwindling  numbers  as  Congress  lost  its 
taste  for  a  research  and  development 
program  going  nowhere.  We  have  seen 
that  in  both  Houses  for  3  years. 

The  SDI  Program  changed,  however, 
in  1986,  and  was  reoriented  by  the 
Pentagon,  partly  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, toward  the  more  realistic  goal  of 
defeating  the  objectives  of  a  possible 
Soviet  attack  on  our  Nation,  and 
thereby  strengthening  deterrence. 

I  believe  this  sea  change  represented 
a  very  positive  step  toward  creating 
the  sensible  defense  initiative  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  sought.  Still,  if 
his  speech  before  the  ACA  is  any  evi- 
dence, he  was  not  pleased  with  this 
change. 

It  was  during  that  speech  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  came  up  with 
the  idea  that  underlies  the  effect  of 
this  amendment. 

If  I  may  quote  from  his  speech  at 
length: 

I  can  envision  certain  defensive  deploy- 
ments which  could  be  in  the  interest  of  both 
our  nation  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  careful- 
ly redirected,  our  research  efforts  could 
produce  options  for  limited  deployments  to 
deal  with  the  frightening  possibility  of  an 
accidental  or  unauthorized  missile  launch. 
Such  defensive  deployments  might  be  possi- 
ble within  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  or, 
at  most,  require  modest  amendment. 

It  was  with  some  trepidation  that  I 
formally  embraced  this  offer  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  work  toward 


the  realization  of  what  he  termed. 
ALPS,  or  accidental  launch  protection 
system.  I  was  concerned,  as  were  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  that  this 
might  be  a  trojan  horse  with  which  to 
kill  the  SDI  Program. 

Yet  I  decided  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant— more  important  for  the  coun- 
try and  more  important  for  the  people 
we  represent— to  try  to  forge  some  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  defense,  and 
therefore  to  pursue  the  course  first 
suggested  by  Senator  Nunn. 

On  January  26,  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
asking  if  we  might  join  together  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion  to  work  toward  the 
implementation  of  his  idea. 

I  regret  that  I  never  received  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Since  that  time  the  Strategic  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
feasibility  of  an  ALPS  system.  I  note 
that  he  was  not  present  at  those  hear- 
ings, but  I  am  certain  that  his  staff 
briefed  him  on  the  presentations  of 
both  the  Lockheed  and  McDonnell- 
Douglas: 

Without  a  doubt,  in  their  technical 
judgment,  it  would  be  possible  with  a 
decision  made  in  this  fiscal  year,  to 
have  an  accidental  launch  protection 
system  in  place  by  the  year  1995. 
These  are  the  technical  judgments  of 
companies  that  have  been  involved  in 
ABM  research,  development,  and  de- 
ployment for  over  30  years. 

I  will  include  for  the  Record  the 
presentation  of  McDonnell-Douglas 
which  outlines  a  program  for  a  treaty- 
limited  initial  deployment  at  around 
$8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  do  not  need, 
however— and  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  avoid— is  another 
sense  of  the  Senate  saying  how  much 
we  like  SDI.  We  do  not  need  another 
study  to  tell  us  if  we  can  do  something 
we  already  know  we  can  do. 

We  need  a  commitment  to  action 
from  the  administration  and  most  es- 
pecially from  the  Congress;  and 
around  here  that  means  dollars. 

In  any  case,  the  amount  of  funding 
in  this  amendment  is  $100  million,  just 
barely  enough  to  begin  planning  for 
deployments  at  Grand  Forks  and  to 
begin  the  refurbishment  of  the  missile 
silos  and  related  equipment  there. 

The  money  can  be  usefully  used  to 
set  up  production  lines  for  booster  sys- 
tems that  we  know  how  to  do  today. 
We  can  begin  establishing  production 
facilities  for  the  seekers  that  will  be 
placed  on  these  boosters  that  we  know 
how  to  build  today.  If  someone  has  a 
quarrel  that  it  is  not  enough,  clearly  I 
would  accept  an  amendment  to  make 
it  a  greater  funding  level. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  an  Acci- 
dental Launch  Protection  System  do? 
Its  first  and  primary  objective  would 
be  the  protection  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  from  accidental  or 


unauthorized  launches.  An  initial  de- 
ployment at  Grand  Porks,  for  in- 
stance, could  protect  the  United  States 
from  an  accidental  launch  of  the  most 
powerful  Soviet  ICBM,  the  SS-18. 

While  it  would  not  be  capable  of 
stopping  all  Soviets  missiles— such  as 
the  submarine  launched  missiles— 
these  could  be  handled  by  future  de- 
ployments, such  as  around  the  Nation- 
al Capital  area  or  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States. 

What  else  will  an  initial  deployment 
accomplish?  For  one.  it  will  give  the 
United  States  its  first  warm  ABM  pro- 
duction line  since  the  early  1970's. 

All  through  the  post-ABM  Treaty 
era  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
improve  and  deploy  newer  and  better 
ABM  interceptors  in  its  system  around 
Moscow.  This  will  give  the  United 
States  the  ability  to  surge  deploy 
ABM's  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  or 
Soviet  ABM  breakout.  It  may  also  give 
the  Soviet  Union  some  pause  in 
making  a  decision  to  totally  breakout 
of  the  treaty  themselves. 

As  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
told  the  President  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  better 
position  to  break  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  than  we  are  because  of  their 
deployed  capability  and  warm  produc- 
tion lines.  While  this  argument  may 
have  some  merit,  it  is  also  true  that 
unless  we  do  at  least  what  is  allowed 
under  the  ABM  Treaty— although  the 
Soviets  have  done  much  more— we  will 
never  be  in  a  relatively  advantageous 
position  to  commit  to  the  deployment 
of  a  comprehensive  system. 

A  deployment  at  Grand  Forks,  or 
any  other  place  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense decides  would  be  prudent,  would 
also  give  us  operational  experience 
with  ABM  systems.  This  is  a  clear  ad- 
vantage the  Soviet  Union  holds  over 
us  now. 

Not  only  do  they  have  dedicated 
troops  of  the  PVO  Strany  for  ABM  de- 
fense, but  their  entire  air  defense  net- 
work and  radar  base  give  them  oper- 
ational experience  in  dealing  with  all 
manner  of  aerial  threats.  We  need 
that  experience. 

A  deployment  commitment  from 
this  Senate  would  also  give  strategic 
defenses  a  boost  within  the  military. 

There  is  no  and  has  never  been  a 
constituency  for  strategic  defense 
within  the  military  establishment. 
That  is  primarily  because  there  have 
never  been  any  operational  users 
around  which  a  constituency  could 
coalesce.  An  initial  deployment  would 
begin  to  put  SDI  on  an  even  budgetary 
footing  inside  the  Pentagon  bureauc- 
racy. 

A  deployment  would  give  an  impetus 
to  the  negotiation  of  real  and  stabiliz- 
ing reductions  in  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Indeed, 
on  the  eve  of  the  President's  trip  to 
Moscow,  nothing  could  give  him  more 
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ployment is  the  HEDI  missile  for  perhaps  a 
mix  of  both. 

Legislation  designed  to  Implement  an 
ALPS  in  a  timely  manner  would  have  to  cut 
through  the  red  tape  and  obfuscation  that 
you  so  rightly  point  to  in  the  administra- 
tion's SDI  approach.  Such  legislation  might 
include: 

1.  A  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submit  a  plan  for  the  reactivation  of 
Grand  Porks  as  a  site  for  the  ALPS  system: 

2.  A  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense place  an  order  for  the  interceptors 
missiles  and  make  the  requisite  upgrades  to 
U.S.  radars  and  early  warning  systems. 

3.  The  assignment  of  the  mission  for  the 
ALPS  to  an  existing  command  or  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  one  dedicated  to  strategic  de- 
fense. 

We  might  begin  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  asking  him  to  report 
within  60  days  on  how  he  thinks  such  a 
system  should  be  configured. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  about 
this  proposal  and  hope  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  spirit  toward  achiev- 
ing the  deployment  of  an  accidental  launch 
system. 

Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Wallop. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Arms  Control  in  the  Last  Year  of  the 

Reagan  Administration 

(Senator  Sam  Nunn) 

Thank  you  Ambassador  Smith.  Ladies  and 

gentlemen,  I  am  greatly  honored  to  receive 

the   "William  C.  Poster  Award"  from  your 

prestigious  association. 

You  are  very  kind  to  recognize  my  activi- 
ties last  year  related  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  role  of  the  Senate 
in  the  ratification  process.  There  are.  how- 
ever, several  other  individuals  whose  tireless 
efforts  were  essential  to  our  success  in  this 
undertaking.  Ambassador  Smith,  you  would 
be  at  the  top  of  the  list,  accompanied  by 
senior  members  of  your  SALT  I  Delegation, 
including  Ray  Garthoff.  John  Rhinelander. 
Sid  Graybeal.  Royal  Allison,  and  Harold 
Brown.  I  also  believe  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  deserve  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  award.  In  particular.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  Carl  Levin.  Bill  Cohen.  Les 
Aspin  and  Joe  Biden.  whose  roles  were  cru- 
cial in  the  final  outcome  of  this  arms  con- 
trol and  constitutional  debate. 

As  the  Reagan  Administration  begins  its 
last  year  in  office,  the  United  States  stands 
at  a  crossroads.  Rarely  in  the  post-war  era 
has  the  dividing  line  between  historic  break- 
through and  missed  opportunity  been  so 
finely  drawn.  Rarely  has  such  a  window  of 
opportunity  been  presented  for  accomplish- 
ing historic  improvements  in  the  superpow- 
er relationship.  Accomplishments  that 
seemed  beyond  reach  during  the  Adminis- 
tration's first  term  no  longer  seem  so  far- 
fetched. 

Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  during  1988. 
the  Senate  could  have  five  major  arms  con- 
trol agreements  placed  on  its  calendar.  In 
addition  to  the  INF  Treaty,  the  Senate 
could,  prior  to  adjournment  next  fall,  be 
presented  with  a  START  treaty,  a  new 
accord  on  strategic  defenses,  and  new  proto- 
cols on  verification  of  nuclear  testing  which 
could  clear  the  way  for  ratification  of  the 
long-pending  Threshold  Test  Ban  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties. 

Should  these  extraordinary  events  come 
to  pass,  you  might  well  find  yourself— much 
to  your  own  amazement— presenting  the 
next  "William  C.  Poster  Award"  to  Ronald 


Reagan.  I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the 
odds  that  such  a  new  dawn  could  break 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration are  no  more  than  50/50. 

Whether  1988  Is  the  occasion  for  such  dra- 
matic arms  control  agreements  will  depend, 
of  course,  on  unprecedented  Soviet  coopera- 
tion. Under  Gorbachev,  the  Soviets  have 
voiced  an  apparent  willingness  to  embrace 
arms  control  concepts  which  just  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  unattainable. 
These  include  disproportionate  Soviet  re- 
ductions, on-site  inspection,  cooperative 
measures  for  enhancing  national  technical 
means  of  verification,  detailed  data  ex- 
changes, high-level  military  meetings,  dis- 
cussions on  doctrine  and  force  postures,  and 
Important  nuclear  risk  reduction  measures. 
A  word  of  caution  is  in  order: 

It  is  too  soon  to  determine  how  many  of 
these  concepts  can  be  translated  into  reali- 
ty. The  West  must  predicate  its  positions  on 
Soviet  deeds,  not  words.  In  areas  such  as 
conventional  arms  control,  we  must  put 
Soviet  rhetoric  to  the  test  with  bold  and  in- 
novative proposals  of  our  own.  The  Soviet 
Union's  disregard  of  fundamental  human 
rights  and  unresolved  violations  of  existing 
arms  control  agreements,  especially  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar,  will  continue  as  large 
impediments.  There  is  no  greater  obstacle  to 
improved  U.S./Soviet  relations  than  the 
Soviet  Union's  continued  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Nevertheless,  the  advent  of  Gorbachev, 
glasnost  and  perestroika  have  undeniably 
improved  the  overall  climate  for  the  con- 
duct of  superpower  relations.  Whether  this 
opportunity  will  be  realized  will  in  large 
measure  depend  on  whether  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration takes  what  I  will  call  this 
evening  a  "cold  shower  of  reality."  I  believe 
the  Administration  must  recognize,  and  act 
decisively  upon,  several  realities  that  define 
the  parameters  of  the  current  strategic  en- 
vironment. 

reality  one:  congress  is  not  persuaded  by 

the  administration's  ABM  REINTERPRETATION 

Reflecting  on  the  acrimonious  journey  of 
the  Levin-Nunn  provisions  from  a  commit- 
tee amendment  to  enacted  law,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Administration  has  failed  to  make 
a  persuasive  case  for  reinterpreting  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  ABM  battle  of  1987,  In 
which  your  association  played  such  an  im- 
portant role,  demonstrated  that  at  this  time 
the  Administration  does  not  enjoy  majority 
support  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
for  the  United  States  to  breach  the  ABM 
Treaty  as  it  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Last  year's  vote  on  Levin-Nunn  was  not, 
however,  an  explicit  referendum  on  the 
"broad  vs.  narrow"  interpretation  that  set- 
tled this  question  for  all  time.  What  last 
year's  Levin-Nunn  battle  does  suggest  is 
that  the  Administration  reluctantly  recog- 
nied  that  the  Congress  does  have  the  Con- 
stitutional power  of  the  purse  and  that  its 
explicit  approval  must  be  secured  before 
funds  could  be  spent  inconsistent  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  presented  to  the  Senate  in 
1972. 

To  me,  this  debate  went  far  beyond  the 
arcane  world  of  Article  V.  Agreed  Statement 
"D".  and  such  phrases  as  other  physical 
principles  and  tested  in  an  ABM  mode.  We 
must  never  forget  that  ABM  Treaty,  like  all 
treaties,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
under  our  Constitution. 

If  we  decide  the  ABM  Treaty  jeopardizes 
our  national  interest,  then  the  honorable 
course  is  to  serve  notice  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  and  withdraw.  When  we  are  con- 


fronted with  Soviet  violations  of  the  Treaty, 
we  are  entitled  to  take  proportionate  re- 
sponses if  the  Soviets  fail  to  correct  their 
non-compliance. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  manipu- 
lating and  distorting  the  law  of  the  land  is 
simply  not  acceptable.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  safer  and  saner  world,  the  United 
States  must  stand  for  the  rule  of  law.  It  is 
not  out-moded  for  America  to  keep  our  word 
of  honor— even  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

REALITY  two:  OUR  GENEVA  ARMS  CONTROL  POS- 
TURE AND  OUR  ICBM  MODERNIZATION  POU- 
CIES  ARE  NOT  IN  SYNCH 

Clearly,  our  goal  should  be  a  START 
agreement  with  sub-limits  which,  when 
combined  with  sensible  U.S.  strategic  force 
developments,  would  significantly  reduce 
Soviet  first  strike  Incentives.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  in  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  sides,  since  both  nations  are  under 
growing  pressure  to  allocate  less  of  their 
GNP  to  defense  and  each  is  nervous  about 
the  growing  cotmterforce  capability  of  the 
other  side. 

If.  however,  our  ICBMs  are  to  be  based 
only  in  vulnerable,  fixt.d  silos— or  deployed 
in  basing  modes  that  require  strategic  warn- 
ing—then I  believe  the  degree  of  stability 
afforded  under  our  own  START  proposal 
would  be  in  serious  question.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Washington 
summit.  Secretary  Shultz  emphasized  the 
importance  of  mobile  missiles  to  survivabil- 
ity. He  declared  that  we  are  prepared  to 
allow  mobile  ICBMs  under  START  if  the 
Soviets  will  help  us  draw  up  effective  verifi- 
cation provisions. 

It  would  be  a  supreme  irony,  however,  if 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
solved their  differences  over  START, 
worked  out  an  effective  mobile  ICBM  verifi- 
cation regime,  and  produced  an  historic  and 
potentially  stabilizing  treaty— only  to  dis- 
cover that  both  the  Midgetman  and  the 
Rail  Mobile  MX  had  been  killed  in  an  act  of 
domestic  political  fratricide.  If  the  adminis- 
tration terminates  the  Midgetman  program, 
then  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  kill  the  Rail 
Mobile  MX  program.  If  we  have  no  surviv- 
able  mobile  ICBMs  to  deploy  under  the 
START  ceilings,  then  our  options  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  stability 
afforded  by  this  prospective  treaty  are 
greatly  reduced.  A  more  stabilizing  nuclear 
environment  requires  not  only  a  sound  arms 
control  regime,  it  requires  our  Nation  to 
make  sensible  strategic  deployments. 

REALITY  three:  START  CANNOT  BE  CONSIDERED 
IN  ISOLATION 

The  Reagan  Administration  must  recog- 
nize that  START  and  SDI  are  in  completely 
different  time  frames.  The  opportunity  to 
achieve  historic  reductions  in  offensive 
forces  is  now.  Realistic  deployment  options 
for  SDI  systems  which  could  satisfy  the 
Nitze  criteria— or  even  scientifically  neces- 
sary testing  that  would  require  breaching 
the  ABM  Treaty— remain  years  in  the 
future.  In  addition,  the  number  of  Soviet 
warheads  which  would  remain  after  all  the 
START  reductions  were  accomplished 
would  still  be  more  than  double  the  number 
It  had  deployed  at  the  time  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  signed. 

For  these  reasons,  we  logically  should  be 
able  to  implement  deep  cuts  in  each  side's 
strategic  offensive  forces  while  relying  on 
the  ABM  Treaty  to  provide  predictability  as 
to  defensive  developments.  Unfortunately, 
the  logic  of  the  Administration's  approach 
to  SDI  is  in  question. 


The  current  political  reality  is  that  some 
In  this  Administration  have  been  ardently 
searching  for  near-term  SDI  tests  in  space 
that  could  only  be  conducted  under  the 
broad  interpretation  and  which,  if  conduct- 
ed, could  trigger  a  Soviet  reaction  which 
could  destroy  the  ABM  Treaty.  In  my  view, 
the  motivation  for  such  tests  had  been 
driven  by  ideology,  not  by  scientific  judg- 
ments. 

As  long  as  this  attitude  prevails  then  it  is 
impossible  to  be  relaxed  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  START  agreement  which  is  tied  to 
an  ABM  Treaty  whose  application  to  ad- 
vanced defensive  technologies  has  not  been 
clarified. 

In  some  respects,  this  could  represent  the 
worst  case  for  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  be  relatively  free  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's definition  to  pursue  its  defen- 
sive testing  program  while  in  the  United 
States  each  proposed  test  would  become 
subject  to  a  raging  controversy  as  to  wheth- 
er it  violated  the  ABM  Treaty  and  whether 
it  would  result  in  termination  by  the  Soviet 
Union  offensive  reductions  under  START. 

I  could  not  be  comfortable  with  an  out- 
come that  resulted  in  the  United  States 
eliminating  half  its  strategic  deterrent  while 
deep  concerns  remain  as  to  whether  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  on  SDI  may  lead  to  the 
removal  of  all  restraints  on  Soviet  strategic 
defenses,  an  area  in  which  they  have  cur- 
rent operational  experience  and  near-term 
technical  advantages.  I  was  encouraged  by 
Secretary  Shultz's  statement  during  a  No- 
vember TV  interview: 

Predictability  and  stability  ...  is  just  as 
important  for  us  as  it  is  for  them,  because 
probably  right  at  the  moment  their  ability 
to  field  what  we  think  of  as  an  inferior  form 
of  strategic  defense  is  greater  than  ours.  So 
we  don't  want  to  reduce  our  offensive 
system  unless  we  have  some  notions  of  sta- 
bility, just  as  they  don't. 

REALITY  four:  A  SOUND  SDI  POLICY  CANNOT  BE 
BASED  ON  SIMPLISTIC  AND  MISLEADING  SLOGANS 

In  the  five  years  since  SDI  was  launched, 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  consistently 
substituted  slogans  for  objective  and  techni- 
cally sound  explanations.  Too  often.  SDI 
has  been  treated  as  a  theology  rather  than  a 
scientific  research  program.  Reasonable 
questions  have  been  met  by  the  political 
and  strategic  equivalent  of  the  locker  room 
battle  cry.  you  gotta  believe. 

President  Reagan's  latest  applause  line  on 
SDI— "we  will  research  it.  we  will  test  it.  and 
when  it's  ready,  we  will  deploy  it  "—raises 
several  SDI  questions.  First  question:  what 
is  the  "IT"  we  will  research,  test  and 
deploy?  Is  "IT"  the  President's  vision  of  "a 
shield  that  could  protect  us  from  nuclear 
missiles  just  as  a  roof  protects  a  family  from 
rain"?  Or  is  "IT"  the  Joint  Chief's  goal  of  a 
defensive  system  designed  to  destroy  50  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  SS-18  force  should  they 
launch  an  all-out  first-strike  on  our  land- 
based  systems.  Is  "IT"  intended  to  replace 
deterrence,  or  enhance  it? 

Second  question:  assuming  the  Adminis- 
tration could  agree  on  what  "IT "  is.  when 
can  we  reasonably  expect  to  arrive  at  the 
point  at  which  we  could  make  a  well-in- 
formed decision  to  deploy  "IT"?  A  year  ago. 
some  SDI  advocates  were  insisting  that  we 
already  knew  enough  to  conunit  to  deploy- 
ment. This  prompted  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  Admiral  Crowe,  to  complain  at 
a  January,  1987  hearing  that,  "I  hear  so 
much  said  and  written  about  it,  as  if  it  is  out 
there  in  the  parking  lot,  and  we  just  do  not 
know  where  to  put  it."  Admiral  Crowe  went 
on  to  say,  "we  have  not  answered  all  the  re- 


search questions  yet,  as  a  technical  proposi- 
tion, what  the  cost  of  them  will  be,  or 
whether  they  can  be  translated  into  a  weap- 
ons system." 

Third  question:  how  much  would  "IT"  re- 
alistically cost?  Is  the  cost  in  the  range  of 
$40-60  billion  as  estimated  by  General 
Abrahamson  last  spring?  Or  is  it  the  $100 
billion  estimated  by  the  Marshall  Institute 
and  now  supported  by  General  Abraham- 
son?  Or  is  this  projection  too  low  by  300-400 
percent,  as  estimated  by  highly  reputable 
research  orgsinizations? 

The  wide  gap  in  these  cost  projections  re- 
flects radically  different  assessments  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  capacity  and  willingness  to 
respond  to  a  U.S.  SDI  deployment  by  prolif- 
erating decoys,  switching  to  faster-bum 
boosters,  and  improving  its  ASAT  weapons. 
Ironically,  many  of  those  who  have  tradi- 
tionally faulted  the  U.S.  Government  for 
underestimating  the  pace  and  scope  of 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  developments  are 
now  implicitly  arguing  that  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  SDI  deployments  would  be  modest 
and  limited.  Some  fervent  SDI  cheerleaders, 
in  their  effort  to  sell  early  deployment,  are 
trying  to  convince  us  that  we  are  in  a  con- 
test with  the  Little  Sisters  of  Mercy,  rather 
than  the  Evil  Empire. 

Fourth  SDI  question:  what  are  the  impli- 
cations for  U.S.  military  capabilities  across 
the  board  if.  as  part  of  its  effort  to  sell  SDI. 
the  Administration  grossly  underestimates 
its  true  costs?  Are  we  prepared  to  pursue 
SDI  deployments  even  if  it  means  we  have 
to  seriously  erode  our  present  conventional 
defense  capability  in  a  post-INF  NATO  envi- 
ronment? 

Fifth  SDI  question:  how  do  you  decide 
whether  "IT  warrants  deployment?  The  so- 
called  Nitze  criteria  of  technical  feasibility, 
survivability  and  cost-effectiveness  at  the 
margin  have  been  endorsed  by  the  President 
and  written  into  law  by  the  Congress.  Most 
objective  and  independent  analysts  agree 
that  a  phase-one  system  based  primarily  on 
space-based  kinetic-kill  vehicles  could  not 
satisfy  the  Nitze  criteria.  Is  the  Administra- 
tion willing  to  confront  the  reality  that  SDI 
will  likely  have  to  go  through  another  gen- 
eration of  development,  focusing  on  directed 
energy  systems,  before  highly  effective  de- 
fense deployment  options  become  technical- 
ly feasible? 

Final  SDI  questions:  if  and  when  credible 
SDI  deployment  options  are  available,  how 
do  we  conduct  a  mutual  transition  toward  a 
defense-dominant  regime  in  a  manner  that 
increases  crisis  stability?  What  are  the  im- 
plications for  NATO's  flexible  response 
strategy  if  both  superpowers  are  capable  of 
highly  effective  ballistic  missile  defenses? 
How  vulnerable  would  such  defenses  be  to 
technological  breakthroughs  by  the  other 
side?  Would  high-performance  defenses  on 
both  sides  give  each  side  an  incentive  to  use 
their  limited  penetration  capability  for  the 
most  lucrative  targets?  Ironically,  some  ana- 
lysts have  concluded  that  if  both  sides  have 
highly-effective  defenses  it  could  move  us  in 
circular  fashion  back  to  explicitly  targeting 
population  centers. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  these  are  serious  ques- 
tions about  SDI  which  will  have  to  be  an- 
swered by  serious  thinkers. 

Despite  the  record  of  the  last  five  years.  I 
believe  it  is  still  possible  to  bring  a  coherent 
national  policy  out  of  the  stew  of  politics, 
physics  and  metaphysics  in  which  SDI  is 
now  deeply  Immersed.  There  Is  still  time  to 
make  SDI  stand  for  "Sensible  Defense  Initi- 
ative ".  This  win  not  be  easy.  Above  all.  we 
need  to  agree  that  neither  offensive  nor  de- 
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to  assess  their  practical  potential  (including 
conventional  applications)  and  as  a  hedge 
against  a  Soviet  decision  to  break  out  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

In  addition.  I  can  envision  certain  defen- 
sive deployments  which  could  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  our  Nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  carefully  redirected,  our  research 
efforts  could  produce  options  for  limited  de- 
ployments to  deal  with  the  frightening  pos- 
sibility of  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
missile  launch.  Such  defensive  deployments 
might  be  possible  within  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  or.  at  most,  require  a  modest 
amendment.  If  properly  designed,  such  a 
system  would  not  combine  with  offensive 
forces,  either  with  or  without  a  START 
treaty,  to  pose  a  first-strike  threat.  It  would 
be  designed  so  that  it  would  not  be  destab- 
lizing  or  prompt  the  Soviets  to  avoid  or  ab- 
rogate START. 

In  Washington,  you  cannot  begin  discuss- 
ing an  idea  until  it  has  been  given  an  acro- 
nym. I  might,  therefore,  suggest  that  we 
call  this  defensive  system  the  'Accidental 
Launch  Protection  System"— or  •ALPS". 
Such  a  limited  defense  would  of  course  have 
to  be  proved  both  technically  feasible  and 
affordable.  We  would  also  have  to  carefully 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Nitze  criteria  would  apply. 

I  believe  both  superpowers  might  find 
common  interest  in  taking  out  such  an  "in- 
surance policy ".  This  concept  is  a  logical 
follow-on  to  the  recent  U.S./Soviet  agree- 
ment on  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers 
and  could  be  coupled  with  other  imaginative 
steps  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  or 
inadvertent  nuclear  war.  For  example. 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  could  agree  to  make  a  simple  but 
potentially  very  important  pledge  to  con- 
duct unilateral  comprehensive  reviews  of 
each  nation's  fail-safe  mechanisms  guarding 
against  accidental  or  unauthorized 
launches.  This  is  an  area  in  which  I  believe 
far  too  little  attention  has  been  devoted 
over  the  last  several  administrations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

If  the  Executive  Branch  is  prepared  to 
recognize  and  act  upon  these  realities,  then 
I  believe  certain  policy  prescriptions  logical- 
ly follow. 

First,  even  under  the  best  arms  control 
regime  we  can  now  envision,  stability  will  re- 
quire both  continued  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization and  effective  investments  in  re- 
search on  defensive  systems. 

Second,  we  should  continue  development 
of  both  the  Midgetman  and  the  Rail  Mobile 
MX  ICBM  systems  until  a  rational  choice 
can  be  made  based  on  survivability,  stability 
and  cost  effectiveness. 

Third,  we  should  withdraw  our  proposal 
in  Geneva  for  a  ban  on  all  mobile  ICBM's 
contingent  on  agreement  on  an  effective 
verification  regime. 

Fourth,  we  should  settle  the  dispute  with 
the  Soviets  both  over  the  duration  of  the 
ABM  non-withdrawal  period  and  on  how  ad- 
vanced technologies  will  be  treated  during 
this  period  for  purposes  of  complying  with 
the  Treaty.  I  believe  the  Administration 
should  heed  Ambassador  Nitze's  counsel 
and  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  on  a  specific 
enumeration  of  what  types  of  SDI  devices 
can  and  cannot  be  tested  in  space  during  the 
non-withdrawal  period. 

Fifth,  while  maintaining  an  effective  re- 
search program,  we  should  set  two  separate 
but  compatible  goals  for  a  redirected  strate- 
gic defensive  effort: 

For  the  near  term,  we  should  seriously  ex- 
plore the  development  of  a  limited  system 


for  protecting  against  accidental  and  unau- 
thorized launches.  This  should  be  coupled 
with  a  rigorous  unilateral  review  by  both 
sides  of  their  respective  faU-safe  procedures 
and  safeguards. 

For  the  longer-term,  our  goal  should  be  to 
pursue  research  on  advanced  defensive  tech- 
nologies, principally  in  the  directed  energy 
area,  that  offer  the  best  prospects  for  a  pos- 
sible comprehensive  defense.  This  should  In- 
clude much  greater  emphasis  on  battle  man- 
agement and  system-wide  command  and 
control. 

However,  the  United  States  should  not 
commit  any  deployment  of  comprehensive 
ballistic  missile  defenses  unless: 

a.  Technical  feasibility  issues  are  settled: 

b.  Cost/effectiveness  at  the  margin  ap- 
pears attractive; 

c.  We  have  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
highly  effective  deployments  could  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  plausible  Soviet  coun- 
termeasures: 

d.  The  transition  to  such  defenses  would 
not  undermine  stability. 

e.  Economic  and  political  support  for  the 
long  haul  is  assured: 

General  Omar  Bradley  once  said:  "Otirs  is 
a  world  of  nuclear  giants  and  ethical  In- 
fants. We  know  more  about  war  than  we 
know  about  peace,  more  about  killing  than 
we  know  about  living.  If  we  continue  to  de- 
velop our  technology  without  wisdom  or 
prudence  our  servant  may  prove  to  be  our 
executioner."  In  my  introduction.  I  made 
reference  to  General  George  Marshall.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  said:  "If  man  does  find  a  solu- 
tion to  world  peace,  it  will  be  the  most  revo- 
lutionary reversal  of  his  record  we  have  ever 
known. "  Our  task  remains  clear  but  awe- 
some. We  must  reverse  the  record  of  histo- 
ry. 


NuNN  Seeks  Shield  for  Missiles  Fired  in 
Error 

(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 
Washington.  January  19.— Senator  Sam 
Nunn  said  today  that  the  United  States 
should  consider  developing  a  limited  anti- 
missile defense  system  to  protect  American 
territory  from  accidental  missile  launchings 
by  other  nations. 

Mr.  Nunn,  the  influential  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  repeated 
his  often-stated  criticism  of  President  Rea- 
gan's plan  for  a  space-based  shield  against 
missiles.  But  In  a  surprise  suggestion  he 
urged  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
a  limited  defensive  system,  apparently  one 
based  on  land. 

For  the  near  term,  we  should  seriously 
explore  the  development  of  a  limited  system 
for  protecting  against  accidental  and  unau- 
thorized missile  launches."  Mr.  Nunn  said  In 
a  speech  to  the  Arms  Control  Association,  a 
private  group  that  has  often  criticized  Ad- 
ministration policy. 

He  said  the  deployment  of  such  a  system 
might  be  possible  under  the  terms  of  the 
1972  antlballlstlc  missile  treaty,  which 
sharply  restricts  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  antl-mlsslle  defense  systems. 
But  he  added  that  It  could  also  require  a 
"modest  amendment"  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Nunn  did  not  say  what  sort  of  defen- 
sive system  he  had  In  mind.  But  he  ap- 
peared to  be  referring  to  the  possible  devel- 
opment of  ground-based  Interceptors.  He 
said  the  United  States  would  have  to  deter- 
mine the  technical  feasibility  of  such  a  de- 
fensive system. 

Senator  Nunn,  a  conservative  Democrat 
from  Georgia,  Is  an  Influential  figure  In  the 


Democratic  thinking  on  military  Issues.  His 
speech  today  caught  some  arms  control  ex- 
perts by  surprise. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  to  test  and 
develop  a  space-based  anti-missile  defense  is 
confronting  budgetary  constraints,  and  the 
prospect  for  the  stepped-up  deployment  of 
such  a  system  In  the  early  1990's  has  faded. 

Some  critics  of  Mr.  Reagan's  program,  for- 
mally the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  but 
known  as  "Star  Wars."  said  today  they 
feared  that  Mr.  Nunn's  speech  would  rein- 
vlgorate  the  program  as  well  as  the  debate 
over  the  need  for  such  a  defensive  shield. 

Most  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
President  have  been  strongly  skeptical  of 
the  development  of  antl-mlsslle  systems, 
and  none  has  urged  that  the  United  States 
seriously  consider  deploying  a  limited  antl- 
mlsslle  system. 

An  aide  to  the  Senator  said  Mr.  Nunn  had 
developed  his  position  over  the  last  few 
months.  The  aide  said  Mr.  Nunn  had  con- 
cluded that  an  extensive  space-based  system 
was  unfeasible  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  acci- 
dental risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Many  supporters  of  arms  control  have 
argued  that  limited  anti-missile  defenses  are 
costly  and  could  provide  momentum  for 
bigger  ones. 

EXTREMELY  EXPENSIVE  DEFENSE 

"A  limited  defense  would  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive for  very  limited  capability, "  said 
Spurgeon  M.  Keeny  Jr.,  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  Association.  He  said  the  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  defense  'could  easily  be  a 
slippery  slope  to  a  dangerous  and  counter- 
productive space  race  that  Senator  Nunn 
warns  against." 

The  Reagan  Administration  and  some 
conservative  supporters  of  the  "Star  Wars" 
program  have  argued  that  a  missile  shield  in 
space  would  provide  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  accidental  missile  launch- 
ings. 

In  his  broad  arms  control  address.  Senator 
Nunn  raised  serious  questions  about  propos- 
als for  an  extensive  space-based  defense  to 
protect  the  American  population.  He  assert- 
ed that  adversaries  could  attack  with  bomb- 
ers and  biological  weapons. 

He  urged  that  "Star  Wars"  be  'redirect- 
ed" so  that  the  United  States  would  have 
"options  for  limited  deployments  to  deal 
with  the  frightening  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dental or  unauthorized  missile  launch." 

OFFER  TO  SOVIET 

Mr.  Nunn  said  that  such  a  system,  which 
he  called  the  Accidental  Launch  Protection 
System,  need  not  be  viewed  by  Moscow  as  a 
destabilizing  development  that  would 
prompt  It  to  avoid  reductions  In  long-range 
arms. 

"I  believe  both  superpowers  might  find 
common  Interest  In  taking  out  such  an  In- 
surance policy,' "  Mr.  Nunn  said.  His  pro- 
posed defensive  system,  he  said,  could  be  a 
•logical  follow-on"  to  the  recent  American- 
Soviet  agreement  to  establish  Nuclear  Risk 
Reduction  Centers  to  lower  the  risk  of  an 
accidental  nuclear  war. 

In  suggesting  a  system  against  accidental 
attack,  Mr.  Nunn,  In  effect  repeated  argu- 
ments that  were  used  to  justify  work  on 
antl-balllstlc  missile  defenses  In  the  1960's. 
At  the  time,  some  proponents  argued  that  a 
limited  defensive  system  could  deter  any 
possible  attack  by  China. 

The  ABM  treaty,  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  1972 
and  amended  In  1973.  allows  each  side  to 
deploy  100  ground-based  Interceptors  at  a 


single  site.  The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
Interceptors  around  Moscow.  The  United 
States  briefly  placed  Interceptors  in  North 
Dakota  to  defend  missile  fields  there  but 
abandoned  them  as  Ineffective. 

Among  other  major  points.  Mr.  Nunn 
urged  the  Reagan  Administration  to  negoti- 
ate with  Moscow  over  what  testing  Is  per- 
mitted by  the  ABM  treaty.  He  suggested  he 
might  oppose  the  ratification  of  a  future 
treaty  reducing  long-range  arms  If  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
clarify  what  restrictions  apply  to  the  Soviet 
and  American  antl-mlsslle  research  pro- 
grams. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  20. 

1988] 
Nunn  Calls  for  SDI  Program  To  Steer 
Toward  More  Long-Term  Technologies 

(By  Warren  Strobe) 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn  called  yesterday  for  radi- 
cally redirecting  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative anti-missile  program  toward  more 
promising  long-term  technologies  while  con- 
sidering deployment  of  a  limited  defense 
against  accidentally  launched  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

The  current  SDI  program  is  'a  stew  of 
politics  and  metaphysics,"  Mr.  Nunn  said. 

Pentagon  plans  to  push  a  first-phase  mis- 
sile defense  violate  the  administration's  own 
criteria  from  such  a  system  and  are  an  un- 
necessary obstacle  to  superpower  arms 
talks,  he  said. 

•'If  carefully  redirected,  our  research  ef- 
forts could  produce  options  for  limited  de- 
ployments to  deal  with  the  frightening  pos- 
sibility of  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
missile  launch,"  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chairman  said  In  prepared  remarks 
to  the  Arms  Control  Association,  a  private 
group  often  critical  of  President  Reagan's 
arms  policies. 

Aides  pegged  the  speech  as  a  major  pro- 
nouncement on  armaments  and  arms  con- 
trol in  the  Reagan  administration's  final 
year. 

Mr.  Nunn  said  such  a  limited  system,  pre- 
sumably consisting  of  ground-based  missile 
Interceptors,  would  largely  comply  with  the 
1972  antl-balllstic  missile  treaty  and  would 
not  threaten  the  prospective  U.S.-Soviet 
strategic  arms  treaty.  The  Soviets  have  said 
they  would  abandon  any  such  treaty  If 
America  moves  toward  deployment  of  a  full- 
blown missile  defense. 

"In  Washington,  you  cannot  begin  discuss- 
ing an  Idea  until  It  has  been  given  an  acro- 
nym."  the  Georgia  Democrat  said.  "I  might, 
therefore,  suggest  that  we  call  this  defen- 
sive system  the  'Accidental  Launch  Protec- 
tion System'— or  ALPS.'  " 

Aides  to  Mr.  Nunn  said  that  his  call  for 
studying  a  small-scale  anti-missile  system  Is 
new,  but  consistent  with  his  promotion  of 
nuclear  exchange. 

The  senator  said  that  current  plans  for  a 
•star  wars"  system,  hinging  on  space-based 
Interceptors  that  smash  Into  enemy  mis- 
siles, should  give  way  to  longer-term  re- 
search on  lasers  and  other  beam  weapons 
that  hold  greater  promise. 

•'The  Reagan  administration  must  recog- 
nize that  START  [strategic  arms  reduction 
talks]  and  SDI  are  In  completely  different 
time  frames, "  Mr.  Nunn  said.  "The  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  historic  reductions  In  offen- 
sive forces  is  now." 

The  Soviets  have  made  any  agreement 
with  Washington  to  halve  their  land-,  air- 
and  sea-based  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
contingent  on  curbing  SDI. 


Mr.  Nunn  endorsed  proposals  for  an 
agreed  list  of  missile  defense  devices  that 
can  be  tested  in  space,  a  move  bitterly  op- 
posed by  conservatives.  Before  signing  a 
START  accord,  he  said,  the  superpowers 
should  resolve  their  dispute  over  whether 
the  ABM  treaty's  limits  on  such  tests  should 
be  interpreted  broadly  or  narrowly. 

Otherwise,  he  said,  the  United  States 
would  reduce  Its  nuclear  deterrent  at  the 
same  time  the  Soviets,  if  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States'  "broad"  ABM  In- 
terpretation, would  be  positioned  to  rapidly 
develop  and  deploy  missile  defenses. 

He  took  a  swipe  at  conservatives  for  down- 
playing possible  Soviet  responses  to  an 
American  SDI  deployment,  saying.  "Some 
fervent  SDI  cheerleaders.  In  their  effort  to 
sell  early  deployment,  ar»  trying  to  convince 
us  that  we  are  In  a  contest  with  the  Little 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  rather  than  the  Evil 
Einplre." 

In  Geneva,  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw its  proposed  ban  on  mobile  ICBMS 
while  continuing  development  of  the  mobile 
MX  and  Midgetman  missiles  to  ensure  sta- 
bility under  a  START  treaty,  Mr.  Nunn 
said. 

"As  the  Reagan  administration  begins  its 
last  year  in  office,  the  United  States  stands 
at  a  crossroads."  Mr.  Nunn  said.  ""Rarely  In 
the  postwar  era  has  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween breakthrough  and  missed  opportuni- 
ty been  so  finely  drawn." 

While  the  Soviet  Union  under  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  Is  showing  welcome  signs  of 
change,  "a  word  of  caution  is  In  order,"  he 
said.  ""It  Is  too  soon  to  determine  how  many 
of  these  concepts  can  be  translated  into  re- 
ality. The  West  must  predicate  Its  positions 
on  Soviet  deeds,  not  words." 

Statement  of  D.  Dean  Hofferth,  Director, 
Program  Manager.  High  E^ndoatmos- 
PHERic  Interceptor  Program  (HEDI) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Astronautics  Company,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  contribute  to  your 
timely  examination  of  the  technical  feasibil- 
ity of  the  Accidental  Launch  Protection 
System  (ALPS)  as  suggested  by  Senator 
Sam  Nunn.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  this  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  to  explore  the 
prospects  of  a  near  term  defense  against  a 
few  missiles  that  might  be  launched  by  acci- 
dent. Such  a  defense  would  capitalize  on  the 
technology  successes  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  research  program.  My  re- 
marks today  win  be  based  upon  a  study 
which  we  have  done  within  McDonnell 
Douglas  to  understand  how  a  cost  effective 
ALPS  might  be  architected.  This  study  was 
Initiated  several  months  ago  and  we  will  be 
revising  It  as  we  continue  further  analysis. 
It  Is  clear  at  this  point,  however,  that  there 
are  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  an 
ALPS  deployment  and  it  is  those  benefits 
that  I  will  be  talking  about  In  more  detail  In 
the  next  few  minutes. 

VIEWGRAPH  1— ALPS  MISSION 

In  order  to  develop  an  architecture  for  an 
ALPS  deployment  it  Is  necessary  that  we 
first  understand  the  mission  for  that  de- 
ployment. Senator  Nunn  suggested  In  his 
speech  on  19  January  that  such  a  system 
should  safeguard  against  accidental  and  un- 
authorized ballistic  missile  launches  into 
the  United  States.  He  further  suggested 
that  such  a  defensive  deployment  should  be 
accomplished,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  In 
conformance  with  the  terms  of  the  1972 
Antl  Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  treaty,  or  at 
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VIEWGRAPH  ^— ALPS  DEPLOYMENT  AT  GRAND 
FORKS 

Having  def  faed  the  mission  and  described 
the  threat  th  s  mission  must  address,  the  ar- 
chitecture fof  a  treaty-limited  deployment 


at  Grand  Porks,  we  believe,  should  include 
the  following  elements:  70  Exoatmospheric 
Reentry  Interceptor  Subsystem  (ERIS)  plus 
30  High  Endoatmospheric  Defense  Intercep- 
tor (HEDI)  interceptors  installed  in  the  ex- 
isting SPRINT  and  SPARTON  silos  respec- 
tively at  Grand  Forks.  Utilization  of  the 
early  warning  information  available  from 
Defense  Satellite  Program  (DSP)  and  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Early  Warning  System 
(BMEWS).  Tying  the  Grand  Porks  facility 
for  C  purposes  into  the  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain facility  and  adding  the  battle  manage- 
ment capability  at  that  facility  as  well.  The 
addition  of  a  ground  based  radar  (GBR)  and 
the  ground  based  surveillance  tracking 
system  (GSTS)  as  the  acquisition  and  track- 
ing sensors  for  interceptor  commit  and  final 
engagement. 

This  combination  of  acquisition  sensors 
and  interceptors  will  provide  a  two  layered 
defense  system  which  will  significantly 
lower  the  leakage.  This  dual  phenomenolo- 
gy is  achieved  with  the  acquisition  sensors 
because  the  operating  band  of  the  GSTS  is 
in  the  long  wave  infra  red  i.e.,  optical,  and 
the  radar,  in  this  case,  operates  at  x-band 
radar  frequencies.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
ERIS  interceptor  operates  in  the  exo  atmos- 
phere while  HEDI  completes  its  intercept  in 
the  endo  atmosphere.  Both  of  these  inter- 
ceptors use  infra  red  seekers  but  ERIS  is  in 
the  long  wave  infra  red  and  HEDI  operates 
in  the  medium  infra  red  waveband. 

VIEWGRAPH  5— TWO  LAYERS,  DUAL 
PHENOMENOLOGY  INCREASE  EFFECTIVENESS 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  dual  phenome- 
nology that  we  are  suggesting  by  the  archi- 
tecture that  I  have  just  outlined  provides  an 
opportunity  for  improvement  in  leakage 
(probability  of  each  reentry  vehicle  pene- 
trating the  defense).  With  only  one  acquisi- 
tion sensor  and  launching  either  an  exo  or 
an  endo  interceptor  the  leakage  as  you  can 
see  is  approximately  14  percent.  If  we 
launch  two  shots  while  utilizing  the  data 
from  this  single  acquisition  sensor,  we  can 
improve  leakage  on  the  order  of  6  percent. 
With  two  acquisition  sensors  and  two 
launches  of  the  same  kind  of  interceptor, 
the  leakage  improves  to  4  percent.  By  using 
an  exo  and  an  endo  interceptor  with  the  two 
acquisition  sensors  the  leakage  improves 
further  to  2  percent.  We  can  improve  this 
further,  as  noted,  by  shooting  two  exo  inter- 
ceptors and  one  endo  interceptor  and  get  to 
0.8  percent  leakage. 

Keep  in  mind,  that  since  we  have  no  de- 
fense system,  the  leakage  in  the  event  of 
any  kind  of  ballistic  missile  attack  is  100%. 

Let  me  go  on  and  talk  cost  in  the  next 
viewgraph  and  then  I  will  come  back  and 
show  you  how  this  probability  of  kill  relates 
to  cost. 

VIEWGRAPH  6— COST  FOR  GRAND  FORKS 
DEPLOYMENT 

As  you  can  see  from  this  viewgraph  we 
have  estimated  the  cost  of  the  system  we 
have  described  for  deployment  at  Grand 
Porlcs.  These  costs  are  based  for  the  most 
part,  on  cost  estimating  relationships  (CER) 
that  we  have  developed  from  approximately 
30  years  of  involvement  in  ballistic  missile 
defense  activities.  The  HEDI,  GSTS,  and 
BM/C  ^  and  system  engineering  and  inte- 
gration (SE&I)  costs  were  developed  using 
these  CERs.  The  ERIS  costs  were  provided 
by  Lockheed  and  likewise  the  radar  costs 
were  received  from  Raytheon.  As  you  can 
see  the  total  cost  for  a  deployment  as  we 
have  suggested  at  Grand  Forks  comes  to 
just  over  $8  billion.  The  normal  accuracy 
band  of  CERs  is  considered  to  be  ±  20  per- 


cent. Based  on  this  the  total  cost  for  the  de- 
ployment could  be  as  high  as  $10  billion. 

VIEWGRAPH  7— ALPS  CONFIGURATIONS  COST 
EFFECTIVENESS 

I  indicated  to  you  earlier  that  I  would 
show  you  the  relationship  between  leakage 
and  cost.  As  you  can  see  from  this  view- 
graph,  if  we  deploy  with  a  single  acquisition 
sensor  and  interceptor,  the  leakage  will  be 
in  the  order  of  5  percent  and  the  system 
costs  will  be  approximately  $4  billion.  If  low 
leakage  is  indeed  a  requirement  of  this 
ALPS  system,  the  two-sensor,  two-intercep- 
tor deployment  will  be  required  to  achieve 
leakages  of  less  than  1  percent  and  the  cost 
for  this  system  will  be  approximately  $8  bil- 
lion. So  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  mission  requirements 
before  a  decision  can  be  made  as  to  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  ALPS  system. 

VIEWGRAPH  8— GRAND  FORKS  ALPS  DEPLOYMENT 
SUMBIARY 

To  summarize  for  a  deployment  at  Grand 
Porks,  we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
deploy  two  independent  layers  of  sensor  and 
interceptors  to  achieve  the  desired  low  leak- 
age. A  single  layer  system  could  be  deployed 
at  a  lower  cost  than  that  associated  with  the 
two  layer  system,  however,  the  higher  level 
of  leakage  becomes  an  important  factor  that 
must  be  considered. 

With  this  two  layer  system,  both  the 
ERIS  and  HEDI  interceptors  are  committed 
early  utilizing  sensor  data  based  on  exo 
track.  By  making  this  early  commit  there  is 
sufficient  time  for  both  interceptors  to  ac- 
complish an  intercept  of  the  ICBM  and  long 
range  SLBM  over  most  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  continuing  our  analysis  to  define 
how  much  of  the  United  States  can  effec- 
tively be  covered  from  the  single  site  at 
Grand  Forks,  but  we  have  done  enough  to 
feel  that  some,  if  not  all  of  the  east  and 
west  coasts  cannot  be  covered  effectively. 

We  believe  additionally,  that  a  two  lay- 
ered system  deployed  at  Grand  Forks  will 
give  us  valuable  experience  in  maturing  the 
design  for  the  deployed  elements,  in  estab- 
lishing production  capabilities,  in  integrat- 
ing the  BM/C^  and  finally  in  operating  all 
of  these  systems  together.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  Soviets  have  many  years  of  valua- 
ble experience  with  their  two  layered  BMD 
system  around  Moscow.  This  experience 
would  provide  an  invaluable  base  from 
which  to  proceed  toward  a  more  aggressive 
deployment,  if  that  decision  was  made. 


VIEWGRAPH  9— EXPANDED  COASTAL  DEPLOYMENT 
FOR  ALPS 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  talked  about  a 
treaty-limited  deployment  at  Grand  Forks. 
The  threat,  the  treaty  only  allows  the  de- 
ployment of  only  100  interceptors.  If  you 
accept  the  definition  of  an  unauthorized 
launch,  a  treaty-limited  deployment  simply 
does  not  allow  enough  interceptors  to 
engage  all  of  the  potential  incoming  RVs. 
Additionally,  as  I  stated  in  the  summary 
with  regard  to  the  Grand  Forks  deploy- 
ment, it  will  be  difficult  to  effectively 
defend  all  of  the  United  States,  in  particular 
the  coastal  areas.  With  these  things  in 
mind,  we  have  looked  at  a  deployment 
scheme  that  would  protect  both  the  east 
and  west  coast.  As  you  are  all  keenly  aware, 
there  are  significant  national  assets  located 
in  the  band  along  the  coasts  of  this  country. 
If  you  provide  additional  defenses  to  protect 
these  areas  you  also  gain  additional  defen- 
sive capability  to  conjunction  with  the  site 
at  Grand  Porks. 


In  order  to  protect  the  coastal  regions,  we 
believe  that  approximately  five  defensive 
sites  will  be  required.  In  the  study  we  have 
done  to  date,  we  have  looked  at  only  HEDI 
interceptors  at  these  sites,  so  the  data  you 
see  here  will  show  only  the  HEDI  intercep- 
tor. It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  there  is  a 
more  cost  effective  deployment  that  would 
include  ERIS  along  with  HEDI,  and  we  are 
studying  this  right  now.  Each  the  coastal 
sites,  we  believe,  should  be  defended  with 
approximately  140  interceptors.  This  inven- 
tory is  based  on  the  number  of  reentry  vehi- 
cles that  could  be  launched  from  a  Delta  III 
class  ballistic  missile  submarine.  We  have 
used  for  the  study  to  date,  the  ground  based 
radar  at  each  of  these  sites  for  forward  ac- 
quisition and  tracking  purposes,  however, 
the  GSTS  could  be  used  for  this  function  in- 
stead of  the  GBR.  While  we  suggested  tying 
the  Grand  Porks  facility  to  Cheyenne 
Mountain  for  purposes  of  BM/C»,  for  these 
coastal  sites,  it  will  be  preferable  to  utilize 
the  distributed  battle  manager  approach. 
This  means  that  while  each  coastal  site 
would  receive  a  "missile  launch  authorized" 
signal  from  Cheyenne  Mountain,  the  battle 
management  function  would  be  accom- 
plished at  each  site. 

VIEWGRAPH  10— COASTAL  TARGETS  VULNERABLE 
TO  SLBM  THREAT 

You  are  all  very  much  aware  of  the  na- 
tional assets  located  within  300  miles  of  our 
coastlines.  This  viewgraph  simply  quantifies 
the  extent  of  those  assets.  As  you  can  see 
they  include  a  significant  portion  of  our  na- 
tional leadership  and  our  national  command 
authority  (NCA).  our  strategic  assets  and 
C=I  capabilities,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of 
our  other  military  assets.  By  deploying 
interceptors  at  the  five  sites  that  we  have 
suggested  we  could  provide  defense  for 
these  coastal  assets  against  the  SLBM 
threat  as  well  as  for  RVs  coming  into  this 
area  from  over  the  pole. 

VIEWGRAPH  11— HEDI  COASTAL  DEFENSE  FOR 
ALPS 

This  viewgraph  depicts  the  location  of  the 
five  defensive  sites  along  the  coast.  As  you 
can  see.  we  have  deployed  these  with  three 
on  the  east  coast  and  two  on  the  west  coast. 
Do  not  accept  these  site  locations  as  a  final 
recommendation.  Each  of  the  defended 
areas  could  be  moved  around,  eliminated,  or 
added  to  as  the  final  study  or  political  deter- 
mination might  dictate.  For  example,  it  may 
be  important  to  provide  a  site  in  the  area  of 
Texas  for  protection  against  SLBMs 
launched  from  within  or  just  outside  of  the 
Caribbean. 

VIEWGRAPH  12— HEDI  EARLY  DEPLOYMENT 
SCHEDULE 

This  schedule  depicts  a  business  as  usual 
approach  for  accomplishing  a  full  scale  de- 
velopment (FSD)  program  related  to  an 
ALPS  deployment.  As  you  can  see,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  PSD  is  shown  as  five  years.  The 
beneficial  occupancy  date  (BOD)  for  the 
ALPS  facility  as  we  have  shown  it  on  this 
schedule  would  occur  just  shortly  after  com- 
pletion of  PSD.  The  initial  operational  capa- 
bility (IOC)  for  the  Grand  Forks  site  would 
occur  approximately  one  year  later.  IOC, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  schedule,  was  de- 
fined as  the  point  at  which  ten  percent  of 
the  interceptors  were  installed  in  the  silos. 
It  is  possible,  that  by  using  a  program  man- 
agement approach  similar  to  that  which  was 
utilized  for  the  DelU  180  program,  this 
schedule  could  be  shortened  by  as  much  as 
one  year.  Another  area  that  would  require 
acceleration  by  the  acquisition  agency  in 
order  to  shorten  the  time  to  IOC  would  be 


preparation  of  the  environmental  impact 
statements  required  by  the  element  contrac- 
tors and  for  the  launch  facilities.  The  point 
is  that  if  there  was  a  compelling  need  for  ac- 
celerating the  deployment  process  there  are 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  accomplish  this. 

VIEWGRAPH  13— ALPS  SUMMARY 

In  the  presentation  up  to  this  point  I  have 
talked  about  a  treaty-limited  deployment  at 
Grand  Forks  and  suggested  a  deployment 
that  would  allow  defense  of  our  coastal 
assets  that  would,  of  necessity,  require 
modification  of  the  treaty.  Let  me  summa- 
rize what  I  have  just  gone  over  in  detail 
with  you. 

A  deployment  at  Grand  Porks  would 
indeed  provide  a  defense  of  a  significant 
portion  of  the  United  States  against  an  acci- 
dental ICBM  or  long  range  SLBM  threat. 
But  it  would  leave  the  significant  coastal 
areas  of  the  United  States  undefended. 

In  addition  to  a  site  at  Grand  Forks,  we 
believe  that  it  is  important  to  consider  de- 
fense site  in  the  coastal  areas  to  provide  de- 
fense for  the  extensive  assets  that  are  locat- 
ed in  this  region. 

By  utilizing  the  dual  phenomenololgy  pro- 
vided by  both  the  GBR  and  GSTS.  in  con- 
junction with  ERIS  and  HEDI.  we  can  pro- 
vide a  defense  from  Grand  Forks  that  will 
achieve  the  lowest  leakage  level. 

And  finally,  the  experience  gained  from 
oprating  a  defense  system  at  either  Grand 
Forks  alone  or  with  the  possible  addition  of 
coastal  sites,  would  provide  an  invaluable 
base  from  which  to  proceed  to  a  more  exten- 
sive defensive  system  if  that  decision  was 
made. 

October  1,  1986. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan 
President  of  the  United  Slates, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  greatly 
heartened  by  the  research  progress  made  in 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  dismayed  by  indica- 
tions of  large  strides  being  made  in  Soviet 
defenses  which  may  soon  render  U.S.  retali- 
atory capabilties  obsolescent.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  a  vigorous  continuation  of  the 
SDI  research  program,  we  urge  timely  appli- 
cation of  SDI  technologies  to  the  threats  to 
peace  posed  by  rapidly  advancing  Soviet  of- 
fensive and  defensive  capabilities. 

Specifically,  employment  in  the  very  near 
term  of  the  most  modern  defensive  means 
can  serve  to  deter  use  of  Soviet  tactical  bal- 
listic missiles.  In  this  case,  the  early  fruits 
of  SDI  work  can  be  used  in  the  next  half- 
dozen  years  to  deter  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  to  defend  our  European  and  Asiatic 
Allies  from  attack  with  shorter-range  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles. 

The  same  basic  defensive  technology, 
based  on  interceptor  rockets,  hypervelocity 
projectiles  and  lasers,  may  be  used  to  defend 
all  of  the  Western  Alliance  against  attacks 
by  sea-launched  Soviet  ballistic  missiles, 
even  in  the  '80's.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union 
may  employ  such  defensive  technology 
soon,  whether  we  do  or  not. 

Even  within  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  could 
and  should  deploy  100  defensive  launchers 
at  a  single  site  in  the  U.S.  What  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  these  launchers  should  continually 
express  the  latest  advances  in  ongoing  SDI 
research.  However,  such  deployment  activi- 
ties should  be  supported  separately  from 
the  SDI  research  program.  The  purposes  of 
such  deployments  should  include  popula- 
tion defense,  defense  of  critical  military 
sites  and  exploration  of  advanced  defensive 
technologies. 


We  are  deeply  concerned  that  a  SDI  re- 
search program  which  has  no  definite  conse- 
quences  for   defense   of   America   and   its 
Allies  within  the  next  ten  years  will  not  be 
politically    sustainable,    and    furthermore 
that  this  total  absence  of  defenses  against 
the  growing  Soviet  ballistic  missile  threat 
imperils  the  entire  Western  Alliance.  We  be- 
lieve that  imperfect  but  significant  defen- 
sive options  have  already  been  laid  before 
the  American  leadership  by  the  SDI,  and 
that    they    must    not    only    be    continued 
toward  perfection  but  also  prudently  exer- 
cised, while  the  political  will  to  do  so  unde- 
niably exists.  Your  leadership  on  this  issue 
is  critical  in  preventing  a  military  imbalance 
similar  to  the  one  that  led,  a  half-century 
ago.  to  the  surrender  at  Munich. 
Sincerely. 
Jim  Courter,  Lowell  Wood,  Eugene  V. 
Roston,  Jack  Kemp.   Edward  Teller, 
Rudy  Boschwitz.  Henry  Hyde,  Robert 
Jastrow,  Duncan  Hunter.  Pete  Wilson, 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  Earnest  F.  Hol- 
lings.   Richard  Allen.   Howell   Heflin. 
Gordon    Humphrey,    John    Gardner, 
Pete  DuPont,  Alexander  Haig,  Freder- 
ick   Seitz.    Gregory    Canavan,    Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,    Malcolm    Wallop,    Dan 
Quayle,  Harold  Agnew,  Hert)ert  Stein, 
Hans  Mark,  Sam  Stratton.  and  Donald 
Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  19  minutes  15  seconds. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Nineteen  minutes.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Missouri.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  spend  a  lot  of  time  traveling 
throughout  Missouri,  and  I  spend  a  lot 
of  time  talking  to  the  people  of  my 
State.  When  the  conversation  turns  to 
our  Nation's  defense  and  to  nuclear 
weapons.  I  often  ask  people  what  they 
think  the  United  States  would  do  in 
the  event  of  an  accidental  missile 
launch  by  the  Soviets,  or  in  the  event 
a  Khomeini  or  Qadhafi  were  to  get 
hold  of  a  nuclear  missile  and  use  it 
against  the  United  States,  The  answer 
is  almost  always  the  same— people  say, 
"We'd  shoot  it  down,  of  course."  And 
when  I  tell  them  that  we  do  not  have 
the  means  to  do  that,  they  are 
shocked. 

I  can  understand  their  reaction.  It 
seems  only  logical  that  after  40  years 
of  living  with  the  threat  of  nuclear 
disaster,  we  would  have  at  the  very 
least  developed  the  means  to  defend 
our  cities  against  one  nuclear  missile. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  believed 
that  we  should  deploy  a  system  capa- 
ble of  defending  against  an  accidental 
nuclear  launch  or  against  the  actions 
of  terrorists  or  outlaw  nations.  Thus  I 
was  heartened  when  the  discussion  de- 
veloped about  an  accidental  launch 
protection  system. 
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warm  production  lines  to  quickly 
deploy  a  nationwide  missile  defense 
system.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  forced  to  start  at 
a  disadvantage  in  developing  systems 
and  deploying  radar  and  control  sys- 
tems in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we 
are  proposing  today  is  a  reasonable 
and  measured  effort  to  deal  with  the 
concerns  I  have  set  out  above.  HEDI 
and  ERIS  are  promising  technologies 
that  may  well  serve  to  fill  what  is  now 
a  gaping  hole  in  our  Nation's  defenses. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  offering  it  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leages  to  support  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  14  min- 
utes and  15  seconds  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  time  on  this  side  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  or  such  time  as  I 
may  want. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  a 
surprise  to  me.  and  I  did  not  know 
about  it.  It  is  in  his  right  to  offer 
whatever  he  wants  whenever  he 
wants.  These  are  matters  that  have 
been  looked  into  at  considerable 
length  by  the  Committee  on  Strategic 
and  Nuclear  Deterrence  under  which 
this  measure  would  fall. 

There  are  many  good  things  that 
have  been  said  in  support  of  this 
amendment  on  the  floor.  Some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  are  sub- 
scribed to  by  this  Senator.  I  would 
assure  the  Senate  that  we  have  looked 
into  these  things  in  great  detail.  The 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Nunn,  made  a  major 
speech  that  touches  on  some  of  the 
concepts  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
others. 

I  would  simply  say  that  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  this  proposal  I  think  this 
is  the  wrong  time  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  the  spur-of-the-moment  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  be  getting  into  this  par- 
ticular area.  I  will  not  go  into  any 
great  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  are 
headed  for  a  knock-down,  drag-out,  if 
you  will,  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  whole 
matter  of  strategic  deterrence.  Not 
only  is  there  an  all-out  attack,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  knows  full 
well,  on  the  SDI  Program,  not  only 
does  this  Senator  think  that  we  should 


consider  a  reasonable  research  pro- 
gram on  SDI,  and  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  and  argued  successfully  on  that 
matter  on  numerous  occasions  includ- 
ing the  last  2  days. 

So  I  think  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  intent  and  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  happens  to  feel  and 
cautions  against  adopting  the  amend- 
ment that  had  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  because  if  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  going  to 
complicate  even  further  the  already- 
strained  relationships  between  the 
House  committee  of  jurisdiction  and 
the  Senate  committee  of  jurisdiction 
when  we  go  into  conference  with  them 
on  a  whole  series  of  matters.  Because 
not  only  is  the  SDI  funding  involved 
in  this,  it  also  involves  a  very  definite 
misunderstanding.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  such  strategic  mat- 
ters as  the  MX  rail  garrison  proposi- 
tion, the  small  ICBM,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on. 

While  I  happen  to  feel  that  it  is 
worthy  that  we  have  discussions  on 
the  matters  that  are  brought  up  by 
this  amendment,  I  happen  to  feel  that 
the  only  real  chance  that  we  have  in 
going  ahead  with  some  research  on 
the  SDI  and  the  reasonable  amounts 
given  the  attitude  of  nearly  half  of 
this  body,  and  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  if  we  would  further  saddle  and 
complicate  that  problem  by  adopting 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Therefore,  I  would  offer  that  cau- 
tion and  offer  that  as  an  explanation 
for  the  reason  that  I  will  oppose  this 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, whom  I  know  is  acting  in  very 
good  faith  on  what  he  firmly  believes 
in. 

I  just  say  that  if  there  is  one  real 
reason  that  we  should  consider  the 
SDI  Program  in  the  future,  as  I  stated 
on  the  floor  in  recent  debate  on  the 
SDI  proposition  itself  in  the  attempts 
to  cut  that,  was  we  want  to  go  in  with 
as  strong  a  position  as  possible. 

If  there  is  one  real  reason  to  contin- 
ue research  and  SDI,  it  is  the  proposi- 
tion to  address  the  accidental  launch 
proposition  that  concerns  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  concerns  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  I  think  this  would 
be  the  wrong  time,  the  wrong  place, 
and  the  wrong  action  to  take  by  adopt- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  look- 
ing at  what  we  have  in  the  bill,  and  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman— I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant debate.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
separate  speeches  that  go  off  into 
space  and  they  are  not  responded  to 
because  I  intend  to  respond  to  the 
Senator. 

First  of  all.  looking  at  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done,  and  it  is  good,  I 
grant,  but  this  is  basically  a  truth-in- 
advertising  amendment  to  what  they 
have  done.  You  have  fenced  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  advanced  launch  system; 
$175  million  for  the  boost  surveillance 
ahd  tracking  system;  you  have  a  $202 
million  for  ERIS;  $150  million  for 
HEDI;  $17  million  for  research  on  gal- 
lium arsenide  integrated  circuit  tech- 
nology. Basically  what  you  are  saying 
is  we  know  how  to  do  these  things. 
They  are  the  near-term  technologies 
that  can  be  applied  today  to  America's 
defense. 

What  is  America  to  say  when  we  use 
as  a  debating  reason  on  the  floor  that 
we  will  not  defend  them  because  we 
have  a  complicated  relationship  with 
the  House?  I  grant  the  Senator  we  do. 
I  have  no  doubt.  I  watched  it.  But  I 
would  also  tell  the  Senator  that  ever 
since  I  have  been  here  I  have  been 
trying  to  push  this  from  the  status  of 
research  into  the  status  of  a  program 
with  a  goal.  And  there  is  no  goal.  This 
amendment  contains  a  goal.  It  is  limit- 
ed in  scope.  It  fits  in  perfectly  into 
phase  1.  as  the  President's  science  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Graham,  has  said.  He  also 
said  there  is  no  technical  reason  why 
we  cannot  do  these  things. 

So  what  are  we  saying  to  America? 
We  know  how  to  do  this.  There  is  no 
technical  reason  why  we  will  not  do  it. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  it  because  we 
have  a  complicated  relationship  with 
the  House? 

Somehow  or  another  I  think  they 
expect  more  of  us  in  the  judgments 
that  we  possess  than  to  say  it  is  too 
difficult  politically.  They  want  to  be 
defended.  America  believes  it  already 
is  defended  and  it  supports  defense 
overwhelmingly.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  said  earlier,  the 
American  people  are  offended  when 
we  tell  them  otherwise. 

My  whole  point  is  that  research  cre- 
ates no  constituency,  either  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  military. 

I  have  watched  this  program  defund- 
ed  year  after  year.  I  have  watched  our 
efforts  slide  into  the  abyss  of  other 
priorities  that  are  real  programs, 
bending  real  metal,  with  real  and 
achievable  ends. 

The  way  to  do  nothing  is  to  fiuid  re- 
search. The  way  to  do  nothing  is  to 
form  a  committee.  The  way  to  do 
nothing  is  not  to  create  a  constituen- 
cy. 


Nobody  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wants  to  do  this.  There  is  no 
mission  anywhere  to  do  this.  We  are 
going  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
assign  the  mission  sometime,  but  we 
have  not.  We  have  not  defined  the 
mission. 

How  much  people  do  you  suppose 
watching  us  in  America  today  know 
that  nowhere  in  the  missions  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  is  there  a 
mission  to  defend  against  Soviet  mis- 
siles? Not  in  the  Air  Force.  Navy, 
Army.  We  cannot  get  the  Pentagon 
behind  it.  Careers  are  built  by  people 
doing  specific  things,  not  looking  at 
things  they  might  do. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  capabili- 
ties of  these  weapons.  We  are  not 
saying  that  they  must  choose  any  one 
of  them,  but  we  know  how  to  do  it. 
Since  we  know  how  to  do  it.  America  is 
entitled  to  have  it. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  he  is  right  on 
target.  This  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
either  fish  or  cut  bait,  to  make  a  deci- 
sion whether  we  are  going  to  defend 
this  country— and  that  is  why  we  have 
a  defense  budget— or  whether  we  are 
not.  That  is  really  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  look 
forward  to  voting  on  it,  to  see  where 
we  stand  on  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  argument  going  on  as  if  this  vio- 
lates the  ABM  Treaty.  No,  it  does  not. 
But  the  Soviets  have. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  is  driving 
this  Senator  absolutely  up  the  wall  is 
the  statement  from  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
including  their  Chairman,  that  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  done  so  much 
work  within  and  without  the  treaty, 
they  are  in  a  perfect  position  to  break 
out  if  we  do  anything  in  our  own 
behalf.  What  kind  of  nation  is  it  that 
refuses  to  move  when  it  is  threatened 
by  things  it  has  not  done  that  the 
other  side,  legally  and  illegally,  has 
done? 

This  is  an  important  decision  for 
America,  to  do  something  or  to  contin- 
ue to  study. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  myself  time  from 
my  side. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Nunn,  will  be  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  this  amendment, 
for  reasons  he  will  state. 


In  answer  to  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  neighboring  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. I  simply  want  to  say  that  it  is 
strange,  indeed,  when  it  has  been  con- 
ceded that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  opposed  to 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  opposed,  as  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee of  Jurisdiction,  for  some  of  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated. 

How  wise  does  everyone  think  it  is 
for  us  to  micromanage  such  an  impor- 
tant subject  from  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate?  How  many  times  have  we 
heard  the  cries:  "Quit  micromanaging 
everything  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate"?  I  cannot  think  of  a  worse 
case  of  micromanaging  than  what  this 
amendment  attempts  to  do. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  listen- 
ing, I  hear,  and  I  know  some  of  the 
concerns,  legitimate  concerns,  being 
addressed  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  simply  say  to  him  that  if  he 
continues  to  press  this  amendment, 
which  complicates  our  relationship 
with  the  House  of  Representatives— 
and  I  certainly  would  add  a  caveat.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
made— why  should  we  do  something, 
and  how  do  we  explain  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  doing  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing  because  the  House  dis- 
agrees? I  simply  say  that,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  continues  to  push  this 
cause,  I  suspect  it  is  going  to  be  defeat- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and 
when  that  is  done,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  pointing  to  that 
when  we  go  to  conference  with  them, 
and  anything  we  might  be  able  to  do 
to  move  something  along  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  further  complicated, 
rather  than  being  enhanced. 

I  assign  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  side  has  taken  less 
time,  as  my  friend  from  Wyoming 
knows,  I  understand  there  are  only 
about  8  minutes  remaining  in  opposi- 
tion. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  like  10  minutes, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  would  like  five.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amount 
of  time  still  allocated,  which  is  only 
about  8  minutes,  be  expanded  to  15 
minutes. 
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Mr.  WAD  OP.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I[r.  President,  how  much 
time  remain  i  to  me?      

The  PREillDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
and  a  half  it  inutes. 

Mr.  WAUOP.  If  the  Senator  were 
to  include  a  i  additional  4  minutes  for 
this  side,  I  v  rill  not  try  to  use  it,  but  I 
think  we  sliould  have  some  kind  of 
balance. 

Mr.  DIXO  '*.  All  right. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obje<tion?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yield  time? 

Mr.  NUNlf.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  his  focus  on 
this  point,  t  :iis  ALPS  system,  because 
I  do  believe  ;hat  the  overall  defense  of 
our  Nation  s  hould  begin  with  a  system 
that  is  resei  ,rched  and  developed  and 
if  feasible,  <  eployed,  to  deal  with  the 
accidental  ir  unauthorized  launch 
threat,  rath^  t  than  the  bolt  out  of  the 
blue  10,000  missile  threat.  So  I  am 
with  him  in  ;hat  concept. 

I  differ  wi  h  him  on  the  amendment, 
and  I  will  gi  e  my  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  January  or 
February  of  this  year,  I  suggested  ex- 
amining th(  feasibility,  affordability. 
and  arms  c  jntrol  implications  of  an 
Accidental  1  .aunch  Protection  System 
[ALPS],  an  1  there  has  been  a  wide 
ranging  am  1  highly  constructive  re- 
sponse both  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  hf  private  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Reviewing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
ALPS  is  n(w  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Strategic  D  ^fense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion [SDIO  .  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Board,  the  Defense  Science  Board 
panel  headed  by  Dr.  Everett,  the 
House  Arm<  d  Services  Committee  spe- 
cial panel  en  SDI,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  In  addition, 
ALPS  studii  ts  have  been  conducted  by 
a  nimiber  <f  defense  contractors,  in- 
cluding Lcckheed  and  McDormell- 
Douglas,  ar  d  by  analysts  at  such  out- 
side organ  zations  as  the  Heritage 
Foundation  High  Frontier,  the  Carne- 
gie Institute,  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Secu-ity,  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Se  jurity  and  Arms  Conrol  at 
Stanford  University,  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Ame  rican  Scientists. 

So  this  prpposal  is  getting  a  lot  of  at- 
tention. 

Although  the  studies  which  have 
been  compl  sted  to  date  reach  different 
conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate  advis- 
ability of  A  LPS  and  cost  and  perform 
ance  estimites  are  not  firm,  several 
general  the  tnes  appear  to  be  emerging 
from  these  itudies. 

Before  I  ^alk  about  these  themes,  I 
think  it  ii  important  for  our  col 
leagues  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
difference  )etween  protection  against 
accidental  launches  and  protection 
against  whi  ,t  is  known  as  unauthorized 
lavmches.     An    unauthorized    launch 
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could  be  a  rather  large  threat,  because 
if  the  commander  of  a  submarine  off- 
shore decided  to  launch,  in  whatever 
procedures  the  Soviet  Union  might 
have,  then  that  could  be  a  large 
nimiber  of  missiles;  whereas,  an  acci- 
dental laimch  is  more  likely  to  be  one, 
two,  or  three  missiles. 

It  is  a  different  type  of  threat,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  us  devise  a  system 
against  both.  There  are  differences  as 
to  what  can  be  done  against  both  sce- 
narios. 

A  requirement  that  ALPS  have  a 
high-confidence  intercept  capability 
against  worst  case  unauthorized 
SLBM  and  ICBM  launch  scenarios 
would  most  likely  necessitate  a  very 
robust  defensive  system  which  would 
increase  costs  substantially  and  create 
obvious  problems  for  the  caveat  that 
the  system  •  •  •  be  possible  within 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  or,  at 
most,  require  a  modest  amendment.". 

There  are  many  who  would  disagree 
with  that  goal,  but  that  was  my  view 
and  remains  my  view  at  this  time. 

Second,  a  limited  ALPS  system 
could,  nonetheless,  provide  some  pro- 
tection against  some  unauthorized 
launch  threats  and  could  limit  some- 
what the  consequences  of  worst  case 
unauthorized  launches. 

Of  course,  the  effectiveness  would  go 
up.  The  worst  case  unauthorized 
launch,  for  instance,  could  be  as  many 
as  120  Typhoon  missiles  coming  in 
very  close.  That  is  a  pretty  large  sce- 
nario. 

The  third  theme  that  emerged  is  on 
the  deployment  of  100  fixed,  land- 
based  ABM  interceptors  at  Grand 
Forks,  ND,  to  defend  against  a  single 
ICBM  launched  accidentally  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  against  a  single  SLBM 
launched  accidentally  from  waters  rel- 
atively adjacent  to  the  Soviet  land 
mass  appears  to  offer  much  better 
prospects  for  meeting  the  criteria 
which  I  think  are  in  order— again  this 
is  my  view  and  not  all  views— of  tech- 
nical feasibility,  affordability,  and 
compatibility  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  limited  capability,  however  in 
terms  of  a  fourth  emerging  theme 
might  be  significantly  eroded,  or  per- 
haps even  negated,  by  Soviet  decoys  or 
other  penetration  aids— penaids. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
takes  steps  to  counter  an  accidental 
system  by  putting  penaids  or  decoys 
on  their  missiles,  and  they  viewed  this 
as  a  beginning  of  a  much  larger 
system,  then  we  would  have  to  change 
significantly  our  assessment  about  the 
capability  of  protection  based  on  cur- 
rent technology. 

The  degree  of  degradation  depends 
upon  what  assumptions  are  made  con- 
cerning the  radars  and  sensors  to  be 
used  in  an  ALPS  system.  Some  pro- 
posed radars  could  raise  again  treaty 
compliance  issues  on  ABM.  Since 
ALPS  would  fimction  optimally  in  a 
strategic  environment  in  which  Soviet 


missiles  were  not  equipped  extensively 
with  highly  capable  penaids  or  other 
countermeasures,  the  question  of  the 
likely  Soviet  response  to  an  ALPS  de- 
ployment, including  a  treaty-compli- 
ant deployment,  is  obviously  a  critical 
issue.  I  am  not  talking  about  negotiat- 
ed response  with  the  Soviets.  I  am 
talking  about  what  they  actually  do  to 
their  systems. 

The  final  couple  of  themes:  This 
point  underscores  the  importance  of 
another  criterion  I  advanced  in  my 
speech.  I  made  in  January  that  ALPS 
"not  combine  with  offensive  forces, 
either  with  or  without  a  START 
treaty,  to  pose  a  first-strike  threat. 

Obviously,  if  the  Soviets  believe  that 
we  are  developing  a  system  that  could 
join  with  offensive  forces  at  this  time 
or  actually  deploying  that  countersys- 
tem,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  bearing  on 
their  response. 

To  the  extent  ALPS  is  perceived  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  logical  follow-on 
to  previous  initiatives  for  preventing 
accidental  war  that  is  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  nations,  the  chances 
that  it  could  serve  a  constructive  pur- 
pose are  enhanced.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ALPS  is  seen  by  the  Soviets  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  far  more  extensive 
phase  one  SDI  deployment.  Soviet  ac- 
tions may  attempt  to  counter  the 
system  in  which  case  we  have  to  reex- 
amine the  technical  feasibility.  I  am 
not  saying  it  becomes  impossible  at 
that  stage.  I  am  saying  that  we  have 
to  have  a  different  kind  of  response.in 
response  to  their  counter. 

Finally,  in  this  regard,  more  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  addressed  to  another, 
closely  related,  recommendation  in  the 
speech  I  made  in  January,  which  re- 
ceived very  little  attention  but  which  I 
felt  was  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  that  speech,  and  that  is  that 
the  review  of  ALPS  "be  coupled  with  a 
rigorous  unilateral  review  by  both 
sides  of  their  respective  fail-safe  proce- 
dures and  safeguards."  I  do  not  sug- 
gest an  arms  control  deliberation  on 
fail-safe  procedures  at  this  juncture.  I 
believe  it  ought  to  be  unilateral.  I 
think  the  chances  that  any  kind  of 
real  verification  of  such  fail-safe  pro- 
cedures is  very  remote,  but  I  do  think 
a  unilateral  type  review  on  both  sides 
would  be  a  very  significant  step  for- 
ward in  terms  of  both  stability  and 
safety.  In  other  words,  both  sides 
should  take  a  look  at  whether  they 
have  done  everything  humanly  possi- 
ble to  protect  against  an  accidental  or 
unauthorized  launch,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  capability  of  both 
sides  which  I  would  like  to  see  ex- 
plored very  carefully  of  being  able  to 
knock  down  their  own  missile  if  it  is 
shot  accidentally.  That  is  something 
that  could  greatly  increase  the  safety 
of  mankind  if  we  can  both  have  fail- 
safes  on  our  own  missiles. 


There  are  a  lot  of  complications.  I 
am  not  ready  to  say  we  ought  to  do 
that.  I  am  saying  we  ought  to  seriously 
consider  it  and  carefully  consider  it 
and  I  would  feel  better  if  I  thought 
the  Soviets  were  considering  it  them- 
selves. If  both  sides  were  highly  confi- 
dent that  the  other  side,  acting  unilat- 
erally, had  taken  fully  effective  steps 
to  prevent  or  counteract  accidental 
and  unauthorized  missile  launches, 
then  an  accidental  disaster  for  the 
world  and  for  our  two  countries  would 
be  greatly  reduced. 

My  objective  in  making  the  ALPS 
suggestion  last  January  was  to  cata- 
lyze a  debate  on  this  issue,  and  in  that 
regard  I  am  most  gratified  by  the  re- 
sponse. At  this  time,  however,  it  would 
be  premature  to  reach  any  final  judg- 
ments or  to  mandate  through  legisla- 
tion a  commitment  to  any  specific  pro- 
grammatic option.  In  particular.  I 
want  to  consider  the  results  of  the 
SDIO  study,  which  will  not  be  avail- 
able before  this  siunmer,  before  decid- 
ing where  the  ALPS  idea  goes  from 
here.  And  I  also  would  like  to  see  what 
this  administration  thinks  in  terms  of 
reviewing  our  fail-safe  procedures. 

I  have  not  hswl  a  chance  to  discuss 
this  in  detail  with  Senator  Warner 
lately,  but  over  the  course  of  the  last 
several  years,  we  have  discussed 
whether  our  committee  may  very  well 
go  into  the  failed  safety  capability  and 
it  would  be  a  highly  sensitive  under- 
taking. It  would  be  taking  a  long  time. 
It  would  be  behind  closed  doors.  It 
might  be  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  we  could  perform  for  the 
country  and  for  the  future  genera- 
tions. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Senators  from 
Wyoming.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
finding  stated  in  the  amendment  that 
"a  decision  can  be  made  with  confi- 
dence to  deploy  an  Accidental  Launch 
Protection  System  [ALPS]."  I  do  not 
agree  with  earmarking  $100  million 
from  SDI  accounts  to  deploy  ALPS. 
And  I  do  not  believe  we  can  commit  at 
this  stage  to  a  specific  two-layer  ALPS 
architecture,  as  is  specified  In  the 
amendment. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  while 
I  believe  this  is  a  worthy  subject— it 
needs  attention,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  bring- 
ing it  to  light  and  for  pushing  this 
concept— I  do  not  believe  we  are  ready 
to  make  a  decision  to  deploy  this  kind 
of  system  yet.  We  have  to  have  more 
information.  We  have  to  have  more 
thought.  We  have  to  have  more  assess- 
ment of  risk.  We  have  to  look  at  other 
alternatives.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
cost  and  we  have  to  look  at  the  feasi- 
bility. 

So  I  am  not  ready  to  vote  for  this  at 
this  time  and  I  would  urge  the  amend- 
ment be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  EIXON.  How  much  time  remains 

left  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  3  minutes  and  40  seconds  to  the 
opponents  and  12V^  minutes  to  the 
proponents. 
Mr.  EXON.  Twelve  and  a  half. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  I  asked  for  additional  time  as 
part  of  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment that  was  agreed  to. 

You  are  saying  I  have  3  minutes 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
The  proponents  have  12%  minutes; 
the  opponents  have  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  apologize.  I  misun- 
derstood the  Chair  and  misspoke 
myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  think 
that  for  the  reasons  that  he  has  al- 
ready articulated  it  is  really  not  pre- 
mature to  be  thinking  about  this  kind 
of  system.  In  fact,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  has  now  left  the  floor. 
Senator  Ndnn.  I  think  he  did  serve  the 
purpose  that  he  sought.  He  did  stimu- 
late a  good  deal  of  thinking.  A  number 
of  people,  obviously,  had  been  con- 
cerned with  this. 

One  thing  I  would  seek  to  correct:  I 
believe  my  friend  from  Nebraska,  the 
very  distinguished  and  able  chairman 
of  the  Strategic  and  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee,  made  the  comment  at 
least  so  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  opposed 
to  the  amendment.  Checking  that  we 
find  that  they  have  no  position.  I  am 
not  sure  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  determine  what  their  position 
would  be. 

But  what  I  do  think  is  true  is  that  it 
is  clearly  not  premature  on  the  timing 
of  an  attack,  not  by  the  Soviet  Union 
but  by  someone  else. 

Now,  what  is  the  likelihood  of  such 
an  attack?  Obviously  it  is  impossible 
for  anybody  on  this  floor  to  say.  But 
what  we  do  know  is  that  there  has 
been  nuclear  proliferation,  that  there 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  the  kind  of 
technology  that  is  capable  of  making 
an  attack  of  this  kind  against  the 
United  States  as  an  act  of  terrorism  by 
someone  who  is  not  responsible  and  we 
have,  certainly,  reason  to  fear  terror- 
ism from  a  number  of  quarters. 

There  is  certainty  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  system  would  in  fact 
contribute  greatly  to  the  knowledge.  It 
would  give  us  experience  necessary  if 
we  were  to  move  to  a  more  complete 
system.  So  I  think  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  be  discussing  and  actually 
passing  an  amendment  of  this  kind  at 
this  time. 


I  will  not  take  more  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  simply  say  that  it  is  quite 
true,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  em- 
phasized in  his  remarks:  Go  into  any 
town  meeting  in  America  and  ask  the 
American  people:  "Do  we  have,  in  your 
judgment,  an  adequate  system  of  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missile  attack?" 
Well,  about  half  the  arms  will  go  up  in 
the  air.  You  no  longer  ask  that  ques- 
tion after  you  have  asked  it  a  few 
times  because  you  do  not  want  to  em- 
barrass your  audience.  The  fact  is  they 
are  shocked  when  they  learn  that  we 
have  absolutely  no  defense  beyond  the 
hoped  for  deterrent  effect  of  an  exist- 
ing counterforce.  That  is  not  enough. 
Mr.  President.  It  really  is  not. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
better  protection  than  that.  And  this 
is  the  first  step  toward  achieving  it. 

So  I  commend  my  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming and  urge  the  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 
I  yield  myself  6  minutes  of  the  time 

remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  Nebraska  accused  me  of 
micromanaging.  Let  me  make  a  state- 
ment here  and  now  that  there  is  no 
managing.  Managing  is  totally  absent. 
All  that  is  taking  place  is  researching. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is,  in  fact, 
put  ourselves  into  a  position  where 
there  is  something  to  manage,  and 
that  does  not  exist  today. 

With  regard  to  the  House,  167  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  supported  an 
amendment  that  called  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  ALPS.  So  it  is  not  true  that 
there  is  no  support  in  the  House  for 
this  measure. 

I  would  say  to  America  tonight, 
today,  anytime,  that  every  year  we  re- 
search is  1  more  year  in  which  Amer- 
ica is  consciously  undefended;  purpose- 
fully undefended.  This  is  a  decision  to 
break  out  of  that  pattern  of  studying 
things  and  get  into  doing  things. 

The  perfect  is  the  enemy  of  the 
good.  We  have  good  equipment.  We 
have  good  capability.  We  have  good 
men  and  women,  in  and  out  of  uni- 
form, who  are  willing  to  do  the  work 
to  defend  the  Nation.  We  cannot  do  it 
perfectly,  but  we  can  do  something. 
Today  we  do  nothing,  and  it  is  shame- 
ful. 

All  the  organizations  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  are  study- 
ing. Not  one  institution  is  doing.  Hun- 
dreds of  institutions  are  studying.  Not 
one  is  doing.  The  questions  for  this 
Senate  and  the  questions  for  America 
are:  Where  do  we  begin?  When  do  we 
begin?  Do  we  always  have  tomorrow 
before  we  make  a  commitment? 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  an 
accidental  and  unauthorized  launch. 
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OFFICER.    For 
5  minutes;  3  minutes 


PRI  SIDING 


.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment? 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  when  we  come  to  vote 
on  this,  which  I  understand  will  be 
after  we  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, I  will  move  to  table. 

I  would  at  this  time,  though,  because 
I  think  debate  has  about  run  out, 
unless  there  are  some  others  who  wish 
to  be  heard,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time  on 
this  side  with  a  final  appeal  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  renew  that 
appeal. 

I  advise  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  I  believe  the  cause  that  he  es- 
pouses, both  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  this 
Senator  have  said  is  something  that 
should  be  considered.  We  happen  to 
fully  agree  that  the  cause  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  be  hurt  and  not  helped  if  he 
persists  to  push  for  a  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  if  this 
amendment  would  pass  it  would  com- 
plicate dramatically  working  out  any- 
thing that  could  encourage  such  a 
move  in  the  upcoming  conference  with 
the  House.  And  if  the  Senator  pursues 
this  for  that  and  other  reasons,  I 
think  it  will  be  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  other  than  to 
record  a  vote,  I  have  never  quite  un- 
derstood how  defeat  moves  forward  a 
proposal  unless  you  want  it  for  other 
purposes. 

So,  I,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  since  he  has  made 
his  case  and  since  many  of  us  have  ad- 
vanced the  fact  that  he  has  made  his 
point  and  made  it  well,  I  think  discre- 
tion would  be  the  better  part  of  valor 
in  this  instance.  I  would  appeal  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  withdraw 
his  amendment  and  allow  us  to  work 
out  what  we  can  in  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  friend  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  using  the  entire  amount  of  my  time. 
I  will  be  prepared,  after  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  to  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate reason  to  make  no  judgment  to  say 
that  it  will  complicate  a  conference 
with  the  House  if  we  pass  it.  It  is  even 
less  an  appropriate  argument  to  say 
that  we  should  not  express  ourselves 
on  this  issue  when  what  has  happened 
is  that  we  have  avoided  making  a  deci- 
sion on  this  thing  now  since  1981.  The 
first  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  offered,  in  fact,  at  one  time 


committed  this  Senate  and  this  body 

to  deployment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  cannot  be  heard. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  In  1981  this  Senate 
voted,  I  believe,  93  to  0  to  deploy  a 
space-based  system.  So  it  is  not  new  to 
us.  It  is  time  that  the  sides  begin  to  be 
made  known  to  the  public.  It  is  not  of- 
fered with  an  ulterior  motive.  The 
problem  is  that  until  the  American 
people  know  they  have  a  choice,  no 
choice  will  be  made. 

If  it  is  not  this  year,  it  may  be  next 
year;  it  will  be  sometime.  It  will  be 
made. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  pulling  down  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  be  loath  to  complicate 
his  life  but  his  life  will  be  complicated 
with  or  without  me.  The  House  has 
passed  an  amendment  which  is  similar 
to  this  but  is  only  a  study  so  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  the  groundwork  is 
laid  for  moving  a  study  to  deployment 
and  that  would  be  the  argument  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate;  not 
whether  to  study  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
Senator  from  Missouri.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  would 
say  the  discussion  we  have  heard  so 
far  probably  outlines  better  than  any 
reason  or  argument  that  we  could 
make  why  it  is  appropriate  to  move 
forward  to  examine  the  feasibility  of 
the  ALP  system.  The  modest  amount 
that  has  been  requested  to  be  ear- 
marked in  the  SDI  Program  for  this 
purpose  will  give  us  a  much  better  idea 
and  lead  the  way  so  that  we  could 
make  the  decision  by  the  mid-1990's  to 
have  an  ALP  system. 

I  have  been  most  Impressed  by  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  initially  conceived  this  idea  and 
pointed  out  that  we  must  resolve  more 
questions  before  we  deal  with  it. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wyoming 
gives  us  the  necessary  research  tools 
to  make  those  judgments. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  2V2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  for 
years  been  in  the  forefront  of  support 
for  more  emphasis  on  strategic  de- 
fenses.  In  many   respects,   his  long- 


standing vision  is  now  the  framework 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Program. 

This  Senator  has  followed  the  SDI 
Program  very  closely,  and  finds  that 
many  aspects  of  the  phase  I  program, 
which  is  now  moving  in  the  direction 
of  a  full  scale  development  decision  in 
1992  or  1993,  are  consistent  with  what 
the  Senator  is  calling  for. 

Indeed,  the  committee  bill  includes  a 
provision  that  protects  the  full 
amount  requested  for  the  major  tech- 
nologies that  would  constitute  an  acci- 
dental launch  protection  system. 

This  Senator  believes  that  an  acci- 
dental launch  protection  system 
should  be  emphasized,  and  acceler- 
ated, as  a  treaty  compliant  leading 
edge  of  a  phase  I  strategic  defense 
system.  I  would  be  glad  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  other 
Senators  in  seeking  a  refocussing  of 
the  SDI  Program  along  those  lines. 

I  believe  an  ALPS  system  could  be 
deployed  earlier  than  any  of  the  pro- 
jections now  being  discussed  for  a 
complete  phase  I  strategic  defense 
system,  and  I  will  vote  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  to  make  that  point. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  this  statement.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  going  to 
move  to  table  this  and  I  appreciate  the 
reasons  why. 

I  do  not  in  my  mind  question  his  loy- 
alty to  the  SDI  Program.  It  is  my 
belief  that  those  who  vote  for  this 
amendment  are  voting  to  build.  Those 
who  vote  against  it  are  voting  to  con- 
tinue studying  when  they  know  we  al- 
ready know  how  to  build  and  deploy 
this  system. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  his  re- 
marks, my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Wyoming  indicates  he  did  not  wish  to 
complicate  my  life  any  further.  I 
assure  him  that  was  not  my  concern 
for  requesting  his  withdrawal  of  the 
motion.  I  simply  say  that  pursuing 
this  at  this  time  hurts  rather  than 
helps  the  cause  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  espousing. 

But  that  is  a  judgment  call.  He  calls 
it  one  way.  I  call  it  another. 

I  also  think  that  this  vote  will  indi- 
cate for  the  first  time  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress  the  split  between  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  my  very 
able  friend  and  colleague,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Needless  to  say,  I  think  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  do  this. 

I  move,  since  aU  time  has  expired,  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  UC  the  understanding  was  we 
would  now  revert  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  conclude  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  and  then  have  two  roll- 
calls,  first  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment and  then  on  the  Wallop  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  propound  that  re- 
quest? The  Chair  is  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
entered  into. 

Does  the  Senator  propound  that  as  a 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3049 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
question  on  the  motion  to  table  is  tem- 
porarily withheld. 

Who  yields  time?  The  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  can  find  noth- 
ing in  my  colleague's  amendment  so 
compelling  as  to  convince  me  that  we 
should  be  party  to  the  reduction  of 
our  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups  from 
15  to  14. 

I  have  heard  suggestions  that  the 
early  retirements  of  both  the  Midway 
and  the  Coral  Sea  are  not  really  signif- 
icant militarily,  that  by  substituting 
other  ships  to  meet  certain  mission  re- 
quirements we  will  not  have  seriously 
diminished  our  capabilities.  That  is 
simply  not  the  case.  In  the  event  that 
we  have  a  need  to  project  force  in  sup- 
port of  our  national  strategy  on  land 
or  on  the  oceans,  only  the  carrier 
battle  group  contains  sufficient  force 
to  guarantee  air  superiority  to  our 
forces  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  ensur- 
ing control  of  the  local  seas. 

These  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems have  proliferated  throughout  the 
Third  World.  Every  nation  now  has 
the  capability  to  acquire  sophisticated 
weapons  and  become  a  threat  to  its 
neighbors,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  The 
United  States  must  face  that  new  re- 
ality when  planning  its  global  strategy 
and  funding  its  Armed  Forces.  We 
must  now  assume  that  we  will  face  a 
high-technology  complex  and  sophisti- 
cated threat  whenever  and  wherever 


our  Navy  sails  into  harm's  way.  No 
longer  can  we  assume  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  only  serious  threat  to  our 
forces.  Unopposed  landings  and  air  su- 
periority can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
presence  of  an  aircraft  carrier  is  now 
required  more  than  ever. 

The  concept  of  using  small  carriers 
and  amphibious  assault  ships  as  sub- 
stitutes for  large  deck  carriers  was  re- 
jected by  this  body  long  ago.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  British  in  the  Falk- 
lands  only  served  to  reinforce  that  de- 
cision. They  lost  three  ships  to  1950 
vintage  aircraft  because  they  did  not 
have  the  superiority  in  the  air  which 
could  have  been  provided  by  a  carrier 
battle  group. 

Simply  put,  15  carrier  battle  groups 
represent  the  minimum  force  needed 
to  safely  fulfill  our  global  commit- 
ments. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment.  We 
need  more  carrier  battle  groups,  not 
less. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  closing,  if 
there  is  another  moment  here.  Think 
about  the  young  sailor  in  the  fleet 
that  is  doing  the  work  out  there  on 
the  deck.  Think  about  the  young 
people  that  we  are  asking  to  go  out  in 
harms  way,  spend  many,  many  months 
at  sea  with  very  little  liberty  time  in 
oftentimes  very  hot  or  very  cold,  very 
uncomfortable  weather.  If  the  threat 
is  no  less  and  the  carrier  battle  groups 
still  have  the  deployment,  we  will  be 
asking  those  young  people  to  deploy 
for  longer  periods,  not  shorter  periods 
of  time. 

Therefore,  we  will  have  a  retention 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. Early  deactivation  of  a  carrier  is 
shortsighted. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  find  the 
central  feature  of  our  naval  strategy 
under  assault.  Last  year,  the  effort  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for 
two  new  carriers  came  under  attack. 
Yet  for  many  months  now.  our  battle 
groups  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean  have  been  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  maintaining 
the  energy  "life  line"  to  the  West. 

Our  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
yet  another  instance  in  which  the 
Navy  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
a  forward  deployed  strategy  and  the 
utility  of  big  deck  carriers. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  whether 
we  prematurely  jettison  militarily 
useful  assets.  I  say  no. 

The  Coral  Sea  and  the  Midway  must 
remain  in  the  fleet  until  the  Washing- 
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The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  tying  the  hands  of  the 
managers  of  the  military  for  schedul- 
ing, for  deciding  how  many  ships  can 
be  out  of  the  fleet  for  overhaul,  for  re- 
fuelinr.  this  could  be  a  very  serious 
impediment  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
mission  of  our  Navy. 

Here  is  why:  When  the  Enterprise 
was  built  some  27  years  ago,  plans 
were  made  for  refueling  that  have  not 
yet  been  implemented.  The  Enterprise 
is  due  to  go  into  a  yard  for  a  period  of 
almost  30  months  for  recoring,  for 
complete  dismantling. 

In  a  consecutive  plan  schedule,  each 
of  the  other  nuclear-powered  carriers 
will  be  sent  into  yards  for  refueling  for 
extended  stays  when  they  wUl  be  in- 
capable of  deployment  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

This,  in  effect,  is  going  to  reduce  the 
number  of  aircraft  carriers  that  our 
Navy  managers  have  available  to  them 
to  13  by  1991.  If  we  adopt  this  Kenne- 
dy amendment,  we  are  going  to  put  a 
legal  cap  on  the  ability  of  our  Navy 
managers  to  keep  our  ships  deployed 
to  fulfill  their  mission.  This  is  going  to 
jeopardize  the  Navy  in  a  very  serious 
way,  Mr.  President. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  look  carefully 
at  the  practical  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment upon  the  management  and 
scheduling  of  the  fleet  in  view  of  the 
requirements  for  overhauls  and  nucle- 
ar refueling. 

My  third  point  relates  to  the  reten- 
tion of  naval  personnel.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Senator  Glenn,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Trible,  have  mentioned  the  adverse 
effect  that  capping  the  fleet  at  this 
level  would  have  on  sailors  and  pilots 
assigned  to  our  aircraft  carriers. 

I  can  recall  being  in  the  Arabian  Sea 
on  the  Coral  Sea  at  the  time  our  hos- 
tages were  being  held  in  Iran.  The  Em- 
bassy in  Iran  had  been  captured,  in 
effect,  by  the  Iranians,  and  we  had  de- 
ployed aircraft  carriers  to  that  region. 
The  Nimitz  was  there;  the  Coral  Sea 
was  there. 

I  can  remember  talking  to  one  of  our 
Marine  Corps  captains  who  was  a  pilot 
on  the  CoraZ  Sea.  He  was  dedicated. 
He  was  glad  to  be  there  because  it 
gave  him  extra  flying  time.  He  really 
enjoyed  being  out  there  on  that  air- 
craft carrier  awaiting  the  signal  to  be 
launched  because  it  gave  him  a  greater 
likelihood  of  flying  time  under  those 
circxmistances.  That  is  the  kind  of 
morale  he  had. 

He  expressed  to  me,  however,  his 
concern  that,  with  the  cutbacks  in  al- 
lowances, with  the  threat  to  military 
pay.  with  living  conditions  back  home 
for  his  wife  and  child,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  reenlist,  and  he  was  really 
dreading  having  to  make  that  decision. 
My  point  is  that  if  we  require  those 
young   men   to   continue   staying    in 


those  on-station  positions  for  periods 
of  time  exceeding  the  6  months  now 
required— which  will  be  the  effect  if 
we  adopt  this  amendment— we  do  a 
disservice  to  the  people  who  are  sacri- 
ficing to  protect  our  Nation's  security. 
Are  we  going  to  ask  them  to  stey 
longer  than  6  months,  to  stay  out  on 
station  for  a  year  or  more?  That  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  look 
at  such  practical  consequences. 

My  fourth  and  final  point  is  simply 
that  the  15  battle  groups  that  we  have 
planned  for  the  Navy  right  now  are 
the  minimvun  number  needed.  If  we 
were  in  a  national  emergency,  there 
would  be  a  request  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  that  we  enlarge  that  commit- 
ment. If  this  amendment  were  law.  we 
would  have  to  stop  and  change  the  law 
to  permit  an  expansion  of  our  fleet  to 
cope  with  the  emergency. 

We  are  talking,  therefore,  about  a 
minimum  peacetime  force  of  15  battle 
groups.  If  this  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed, we  would  cut  that  back  even  fur- 
ther. This  would  be  an  unwise  step, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  look  carefully  before  it  votes  to 
approve  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed   Services   Committee,   Senator 

NUNN.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  inquire  about  the 
time  remaining  on  both  sides  at  this 

point?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  15  minutes,  45  seconds  remaining  to 
the  proponents,  and  7  minutes  remain- 
ing with  the  opponents. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  are  going  to  vote  on 
the  Kennedy  amendment  first  and 
then  the  Wallop  amendment  at  about 
5  after  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  There  are  serious 
problems  in  Navy  aviation,  and  I  think 
some  of  those  problems  are  self-im- 
posed by  the  Navy  by  the  way  they 
have  allocated  their  budget. 

Last  year  the  Navy  decided  to  accel- 
erate by  5  years  the  procurement  of 
two  aircraft  carriers,  but  they  cut  out 
30  percent  of  their  combat  aircraft  in 
their  plan.  That  creates  an  imbalanced 
Navy.  That  Is  what  we  are  talking 
about  now.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
debate  on  the  philosophy  of  a  600-ship 
Navy,  or  the  question  of  the  philoso- 
phy about  how  many  aircraft  carriers 
we  need  in  the  world,  or  what  our  na- 
tional military  strategy  is.  Maybe 
those  debates  should  take  place,  but 
that  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about 
now. 


We  are  talking  about  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  balanced  Navy  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  an  im- 
balanced Navy.  That  is  what  this 
debate  is  about. 

The  Navy  is  seriously  short  of 
combat  aircraft,  between  150  and  200 
combat  aircraft.  The  shortages  have 
forced  the  Navy  already  to  disestab- 
lish the  14th  Carrier  Air  Wing  this 
spring.  Now  they  are  going  to  have  13 
active  and  2  Reserve  wings.  We  are 
reaUy  talking  about  whether  we  in 
this  body  go  ahead  and  accept  and  ask 
the  Navy  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
that  is,  they  have  become  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  so-called  600-ship  Navy  that 
they  are  creating  an  imbalanced  force. 
That  is  what  we  are  here  about,  and 
that  is  what  the  debate  is  about.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  a  600-ship  Navy. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  600  ships  out  there  that 
can  operate,  that  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  this  mission,  that  are  equipped 
and  armed  and  have  the  spare  parts 
and  have  the  capability  to  perform 
their  function.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

It  is  not  going  to  do  us  much  good  to 
force  through  a  15-carrier  concept  and 
then  not  have  the  planes,  the  ammuni- 
tion, the  spare  parts,  or  the  trained 
personnel  to  really  operate  those.  We 
are  going  to  see  a  shift  in  the  next  5 
years  from  the  concept  which  we  had 
in  the  late  1970's  when  General  Meyer 
described  the  Army  as  a  hollow  army. 
We  are  going  to  see  that  same  thing 
happen  again.  We  are  going  to  be  talk- 
ing about  a  hollow  navy  within  the 
next  3  years. 

It  is  apparent  now,  and  the  question 
is  whether  we  get  out  in  front  of  it  or 
we  wait  and  get  the  situation  to  crisis 
proportions  and  then  face  reality. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  more 
carriers  than  we  did  in  the  1970's,  so 
the  operating  demand  on  the  carriers 
has  been  lessened.  Maintaining  our 
ciurent  14-carrier  force  level  is  what 
Senator  Kennedy  is  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  cutting  what  we 
have  out  there  now.  We  are  talking 
about  restraining  the  growth  that  is 
planned.  We  are  talking  about  keeping 
what  we  have  now  rather  than  going 
to  15  carriers. 

We  had  this  debate  in  committee. 
Senator  Kennedy's  side,  which  I  voted 
with,  lost  that  vote  on  a  close  vote,  but 
I  think  it  is  time  for  the  whole  Senate 
to  think  about  it  today. 

Senator  Kennedy's  amendment  does 
not  reduce  carrier  force  levels.  It 
simply  delays  the  increase  from  14  to 
15  carriers  by  7  years. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  15  carriers 
fully  equipped,  properly  manned  with 
the  modem  combat  aircraft  that  we 
need,  but  it  does  not  appear  possible 
within  the  budget  that  we  now  have 
agreed  to  by  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress. 


The  Navy  now  has  shortages  of  siu"- 
face  combatants,  aircraft  and  muni- 
tions. The  Navy's  force  is  not  in  bal- 
ance now  and  is  going  to  get  more  im- 
balanced as  we  move  along.  We  are  in 
a  period  of  severe  budget  constraints, 
and  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
make  the  tough  decisions  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  really  deciding 
whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  take 
this  step  at  this  point  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  or  whether  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  going  to  probably 
have  to  take  this  step  before  this  year 
is  over,  or  at  least  early  next  year,  or 
whether  the  Navy  itself  will  take  this 
step  down  the  road. 

So  we  are  really,  I  think,  out  in  front 
of  a  problem,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  last 
thing  we  need  is  an  imbalanced  and 
hollow  Navy. 

Back  in  the  old  days  the  Greeks  had 
what  they  called  triremes  and  biremes. 
These  were  ships  that  used  underwat- 
er rams  to  ram  the  other  ship,  and  it 
was  rather  effective  in  that  day  and 
time. 

Later  on  we  then  moved  to  what  we 
csJled  juggernauts.  These  were  ships 
that  got  out  and  rammed  others. 

Now.  we  do  not  want  to  see  aircraft 
carriers  out  there  that  do  not  have  the 
personnel,  do  not  have  the  planes,  do 
not  have  the  modem  aircraft  and  mu- 
nitions and  turn  them  into  jugger- 
nauts and  rams  where  all  they  can  do 
is  rim  around  the  oceans  of  the  world 
trying  to  find  some  ship  and  ram  it. 

Now.  I  will  admit  that  an  aircraft 
carrier  used  as  a  ram  would  be  darned 
effective  if  it  found  that  ship,  chased 
it  down,  and  went  over  it  because  it 
would  have  awesome  mass  and  power. 
But  that  is  not  what  an  aircraft  carri- 
er does.  An  aircraft  carrier  is  a  landing 
field.  An  aircraft  carrier  only  has  the 
striking  power  that  is  possessed  in  its 
aircraft.  What  we  are  now  doing  is 
building  ships  that  will  not  have  the 
striking  power  because  we  will  not  be 
able  to  furnish  the  aircraft. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  be  agreed  to,  and  I  repeat,  if  it 
is  not  agreed  to  now.  what  we  are 
going  to  look  back  on  in  2  years,  if  not 
sooner,  is  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  told  us  what  is 
happening;  he  has  told  us  correctly. 
He  has  given  us  a  chance  to  make  a 
good  decision  now  to  be  able  to  put 
the  money  in  the  Navy  where  it  needs 
to  be  and  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  imbalance  that  Is  now  appar- 
ent and  inevitable. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  May  I  inquire,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  9  minutes  for  the  proponents,  7  min- 
utes for  the  opponents. 


Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  conunittee  leaves  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  remind  him  that  there  is 
a  significant  difference  between  a  jug- 
gernaut and  a  dreadnought.  The 
dreadnought  was  a  ship;  the  jugger- 
naut was  a  cart  containing  idols.  If  the 
distinguished  chairman  knows  of  any 
time  a  juggernaut  went  to  sea.  I  would 
be  glad  to  try  to  revise  naval  history  in 
whatever  fashion  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  with  deep  regret  I 
note  the  time  restraints,  and  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  this  is  the  last  time  I  am 
agreeing  to  a  time  agreement  on  an 
issue  of  this  gravity.  There  is  a  lot  of 
misinformation  that  has  been  brought 
forth  by  the  proponents,  of  this 
amendment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
information  that  needs  to  be  brought 
out.  We  are  talking  about  the  future 
of  this  Nation's  ability  to  defend  its 
vital  national  security  interests 
throughout  the  world.  Anybody  who 
believes  that  this  amendment  is  some 
kind  of  cosmetic  change  in  carrier 
force  levels  does  not  understand  that 
the  backbone  of  our  maritime  strategy 
is  naval  task  forces,  and  the  essential 
element  of  these  task  forces  is  the  air- 
craft carrier. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  chair- 
man, and  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  from  Massachusetts, 
have  such  a  degree  of  omniscience 
about  what  the  Navy  needs.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  their  vision  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  what  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  CNO  of 
the  Navy,  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  every  knowledge- 
able expert  that  I  know  of  feels  are 
this  Nation's  vital  national  security  re- 
quirements. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  we  are 
bringing  up  an  amendment  that  is  cru- 
cial to  the  future  of  this  country,  and 
our  naval  forces,  in  this  fashion  and 
without  time  for  adequate  debate. 

Most  of  the  amendments  we  are  dis- 
cussing in  this  year's  authorization  biU 
affect  small  issues,  or  forces  whose 
impact  wUl  be  felt  far  in  the  future. 

The  Kennedy-Levin  amendment  ap- 
pears to  call  for  small  changes  in  our 
Navy,  but  that  is  not  its  real  purpose. 
It  has  been  clear  ever  since  Senator 
Kennedy  first  raised  these  ideas  that 
this  amendment  is  designed  as  the 
prelude  to  major  changes  in  our  force 
posture: 

It  claims  to  seek  "balance"  in  the 
Navy's  force  structure,  in  fact,  it  is  de- 
signed to  lead  to  an  eventual  cut  in 
our  naval  forces  equal  to  two  carrier 
task  groups. 
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deployable  carrier  includes  carriers 
that  will  be  out  of  service  for  2  years 
to  30  months  because  of  SLEP  and  the 
refueling  of  nuclear  carriers. 

They  omit  the  fact  that  the  CRS, 
GAO,  and  CBO  studies  presented  to 
the  power  projection  subcommittee 
showed  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
major  savings  was  to  retire  two  carri- 
ers, additional  air  wings,  and  their  es- 
corts and  to  reduce  their  manpower. 

If  we  do  anything  else,  we  get  only 
about  $150  to  $300  million  annually. 

Even  these  savings  are  paper  savings 
that  only  exist  if  we  ignore  the  incre- 
mental burden  placed  on  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  manpower  retention  costs, 
and  the  fact  we  may  need  the  ships. 

Early  retirement  of  even  one  carrier 
means  raising  the  average  deployment 
at  sea  from  144  days  per  year  to  at 
least  154.  This  will  place  a  major 
strain  on  retention  and  the  true  figure 
could  be  much  higher. 

When  we  talk  days  at  sea,  we  forget 
it  takes  time  to  move  to  and  from  sta- 
tion. A  carrier  that  spends  144  days  at 
sea  and  is  sent  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
only  actually  spends  90  days  in  the 
place  it  is  sent  to  fight.  It  takes  45 
days  to  move  each  way,  and  this  kind 
of  6  month  deployment  is  only 
planned  to  occur  once  every  18 
months. 

To  put  this  differently,  it  takes  five 
to  six  carriers  in  peacetime  to  keep 
one  carrier  constantly  on  duty  half 
way  around  the  world. 

Further,  these  savings  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  CoroZ  Sea  is  due  to  make 
one  more  deployment  before  it  retires 
in  1992,  and  the  Midway  is  due  to 
make  five  more  deployments  before  it 
retires  in  1997. 

The  only  reason  to  spend  even  a 
moment  on  this  bill,  regardless  of  how 
it  may  now  be  phrased  is  to  begin  a 
process  that  will  lead  to  major  cuts  in 
our  Navy. 

Every  Senator  who  votes  today 
should  realize  the  fact  that  a  vote  is 
not  some  petty  exercise  in  microman- 
agement,  it  is  support  of  an  amend- 
ment whose  true  ultimate  purpose  is 
major  force  cuts. 

If  you  vote  for  this  amendment,  you 
go  on  record  as  supporting  the  elimi- 
nation of  two  carrier  battle  groups 
from  our  force  structure  at  a  time 
every  newscast  reminds  us  just  how 
vital  our  navy  really  is. 

Any  cut  in  our  present  naval 
strength  is  not  a  casual  event. 

We  have  used  carriers  nearly  200 
times  since  the  end  of  World  War  II— 
virtually  always  to  prevent  war  or  to 
limit  its  escalation. 

On  roughly  75  of  these  occasions,  we 
reacted  to  situations  with  little  or  no 
intelligence  warning. 

All  our  war  games  and  studies  show 
we  need  far  more  carriers  than  we  cur- 
rently program. 

We  already  are  short  one  carrier  m 
the  Mediterranean  because  one  of  the 


two  carriers  we  need  is  deployed  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Not  one  word  in  all  the  testimony 
before  the  Power  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee or  Armed  Services  Committee 
by  the  advocates  of  this  bill  ever  chal- 
lenged the  need  for  more  carriers  than 
we  already  plan  to  deploy. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  and  SACLANT 
strongly  and  actively  oppose  the  bill. 

SACLANT  made  a  particular  point 
of  the  absurdity  of  cutting  the  Navy's 
active  carrier  force  in  the  Atlantic  by 
20  percent  to  save  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  Navy's  budget. 

We  face  a  major  problem  in  commu- 
nicating these  needs  precisely  because 
the  Power  Projection  Conunittee  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  the  kind  of  sys- 
tematic study  it  needs  to  address  this 
issue. 

We  need  to  begin  by  understanding 
that  the  Navy  spent  months  making 
hard  choices  to  come  to  us  with  its 
budget  recommendations.  It  knew  that 
carriers  are  the  longest  lead  item.  It 
knew  it  could  make  savings  by  retiring 
16  frigates,  and  by  deferring  the  cre- 
ation of  a  14th  active  air  wing.  It  knew 
it  had  to  trade  some  aspects  of  its  cur- 
rent air  strength  to  fund  the  modern- 
ization of  the  F/A-18  and  the  A-12. 

Responsible  and  well  thought  out 
tradeoffs  were  made  long  before  the 
proposition  before  us. 

The  Navy's  minimum  goal,  assiuning 
we  lose  no  bases  and  make  no  new 
commitments,  is  15  deployable  aircraft 
carriers. 

This  term  "deployable."  however, 
does  not  mean  fully  available  for 
combat.  Once  we  allow  for  the  carriers 
that  will  be  in  SLEP  and  overhaul,  it 
really  means  that  13  carriers  will  be 
available  for  immediate  combat  until 
1991.0 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  carmot 

hear.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  he  could  not. 
Otherwise  the  Senate  will  come  to 
order,  and  give  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona your  attention.  If  not.  remove 
yourselves  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  to  the  Cloakrooms.  And  there  will 
not  be  another  opportunity  to  call  on 
the  Chair  in  the  next  half  hour  for 
order. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1990's.  one 
carrier  will  have  to  spend  some  30 
months  in  partial  disassembly  for  nu- 
clear refueling.  This  means  12  carriers 
will  be  immediately  available  for 
combat.  One  of  the  additional  carriers 
will  be  in  SLEP.  which  takes  28 
months.  The  third  will  be  undergoing 
major  overhaul. 

This  means  that  there  will  be  no 
shortfall  in  air  wings.  We  had  12 
active  air  wings  under  Carter.  We  have 
13  now.  We  have  had  to  cut  back  on 


plans  to  create  14  active  air  wings,  but 
we  have  2  reserve  air  wings,  training 
units,  and  marine  forces. 

Even  if  we  ignore  the  fact  that  we 
can  easily  alter  the  mix  of  air  wings  to 
suit  given  missions,  we  can  provide  the 
air  strength  our  carrier  force  needs. 
The  Navy  has  sufficient  aircraft  for  all 
its  carriers. 

These  facts  were  ignored  in  the  CBO 
study  to  the  point  that  it  set  a  require- 
ment so  high  that  it  called  for  180 
more  aircraft  than  the  Navy  will  have 
deckspots  to  deploy. 

We  can  provide  all  the  escort  force 
the  Navy  needs.  The  Navy  may  well 
need  enough  escorts  for  15  carrier 
battle  groups,  but  it  does  not  need  es- 
corts for  carriers  in  SLEP  or  nuclear 
refueling. 

Further,  even  in  a  global  conflict, 
there  will  be  contingencies  where  the 
mix  of  escorts  can  be  altered  to  pro- 
vide exceptionally  strong  defense  for 
the  key  task  groups  and  others  can  be 
given  less  protection.  F^irther,  many 
of  our  allies  have  escorts,  none  have 
any  equivalent  to  our  carriers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes  to  complete  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Before  the  Senator  proceeds,  it 
would  be  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair 
that  all  staff  members  have  a  seat.  If 
they  do  not  have  a  seat,  then  they  can 
leave  the  floor.  I  think  that  would  cut 
down  on  some  of  the  noise  that  we 
have  around  here. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  being  advocated  on  the 
same  kind  of  basis  that  if  it  were  ap- 
plied to  our  reelection  campaigns, 
would  ensure  that  we  all  "cost-effec- 
tive" lost  office.  It  is  totally  devoid  of 
any  concern  with  our  overall  military 
needs.  It  is  product  of  people  who 
report  on  the  price  of  everything  and 
the  value  of  nothing. 

The  force  data  that  have  been  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  it  are  mistaken  or 
meaningless. 

The  cost  savings  are  mythical  or  will 
be  achieved  by  gutting  a  key  element 
of  the  fleet. 

There  is  no  clear  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  Regardless  of  what 
is  being  said  here  today,  there  is  pre- 
cious little  intent  to  use  any  of  the 
proposed  savings,  if  any  to  help  im- 
prove other  aspects  of  the  Navy. 

This  kind  of  "help"  is  never  going  to 
undue  the  harm  it  begins  with. 

This  amendment  is  being  advocated 
with  sublime  indifference  to  our  mili- 
tary needs,  and  the  fact  that  its  real 
impetus  is  to  try  to  solve  today's  Fed- 


eral budget  problems  with  solutions 
that  cannot  have  any  real  impact  for 
years  to  come. 

We  cannot  afford  to  play  around 
with  our  force  structure  without 
plans,  without  net  assessments,  with- 
out requirements  analyses,  and  in 
sheer  indifference  to  every  aspect  of 
our  military  planning.  Accounts  may 
make  superb  accountants,  but  they  are 
not  superb  admirals. 

I  agree  that  the  day  of  meaningless 
slogans  like  a  "600  ship  Navy"  is  over. 
I  agree  with  Senator  Nunk.  Senator 
Warner,  and  Senator  Levin  that  the 
time  has  come  to  insist  that  our  budg- 
ets present  our  military  needs  in  net 
assessment  terms,  and  show  why  given 
force  mixes  are  necessary  to  meet 
given  strategic  commitments  and  the 
needs  of  given  unified  and  specified 
commands. 

But.  we  have  taken  steps  to  insist  on 
these  reforms  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1990  budget,  we  have  insisted 
that  the  Navy  fully  report  on  its  air 
modernization  plans  by  December. 

We  need  to  wait  for  these  studies, 
and  we  need  to  take  intelligent 
forcewide  decisions  btised  on  the  entire 
FYDP.  I  can  promise  my  colleagues 
that  if  the  Navy  fails  to  make  its  case. 
I  will  be  the  first  to  cut  its  forces. 

But.  let  me  say  that  while  cutting 
the  Navy  may  be  a  senatorial  hobby, 
defending  it  is  a  military  profession.  I 
believe  that  once  we  are  given  the  kind 
of  plan  and  study  we  really  need  to 
take  intelligent  decisions,  the  last 
thing  we  will  cut  is  the  strength  of  our 
carrier  forces. 

In  the  interim,  this  amendment  is 
precisely  how  this  body  should  not 
take  decisions  on  defense.  It  is  worse 
than  pointless  micromanagement.  it  is 
a  real  threat  to  our  security. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Kennedy  amendment. 

First,  the  Navy's  goal  is  "15  deploya- 
ble aircraft  carriers."  The  Navy  cur- 
rently has  14  carriers  and  13  air  wings. 
This  will  grow  to  15  carriers  and 
remain  at  13  air  wings  in  1990.  when 
the  carrier  Lincoln  is  commissioned. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  had  13  car- 
riers and  12  active  air  wings  during  the 
Carter  years.  This  increased  to  13 
during  the  Reagan  administration. 
Navy  decided  against  expanding  to  14 
in  preparation  for  delivery  of  the  car- 
rier Lincoln  in  fiscal  1990,  due  to  fiscal 
constraints.  The  number  of  Naval  Re- 
serve air  wings,  however.  wiU  remain 
constant,  at  two. 


Second,  Mr.  President,  the  number 
of  aircraft  carriers  we  need  is  driven 
by  our  international  commitments.  In 
the  Pacific  Fleet  alone,  the  require- 
ment to  continuously  station  one  car- 
rier in  the  Indian  Ocean/ Arabian  Sea 
requires  five  aircraft  carriers. 

The  Indian  Ocean  commitment 
would  occupy  six  Pacific  Fleet  carriers, 
except  transit  time  is  less  for  the 
Midway,  which  is  home  ported  in 
Japan,  and  because  one  carrier  from 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  allocated  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  mission. 

Also,  unplanned  requirements  for 
surge  deployments  in  response  to 
crises  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Over  the  years,  the  aircraft  carriers 
have  been  a  very  important  tool  pro- 
viding strength  in  support  of  U.S.  di- 
plomacy, deterring  aggression,  and 
countering  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

Carriers  have  also  been  used  in  re- 
sponse to  Third  World  contingencies 
involving  Libya,  Lebanon,  and  Grena- 
da. Both  Secretary  Carlucci  and  Admi- 
ral Crowe  have  stated  that  15  carriers 
is  a  minimum  requirement. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  would 
reduce  the  number  of  carriers  avail- 
able in  the  1990's  for  normal  deploy- 
ment to  12.  the  lowest  number  ever. 
The  last  time  we  had  only  12  was 
during  1977-83. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  then  I  will 
take  5  minutes  to  wrap  up,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  if  that  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  yield- 
ed 3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
curious  the  arguments  that  are  being 
made  here  on  this  floor.  First.  Con- 
gress cuts  the  budget  for  aircraft  pro- 
curement, and  then  we  turn  around 
and  argue  we  do  not  have  enough  air- 
craft to  justify  the  construction  of  air- 
craft carriers.  That  is  a  curious  way  of 
formulating  foreign  policy  and  defense 
p>olicy  through  the  budgetary  process. 
We  talked  about  why  we  do  not  have 
enough  aircraft  to  put  on  the  ships.  It 
takes  7  years  to  build  an  aircraft  carri- 
er. You  can  build  a  plane  and  train 
people  in  a  lot  shorter  period  of  time. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  an  island 
nation,  and  that  the  one  area  that  we 
have  retained  any  margin  of  superiori- 
ty historically  has  been  through  the 
projection  of  sea  power. 

I  listened,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  over  the  years,  to 
those  who  say  we  still  maintain  this 
thin  margin  of  superiority.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  points  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
any  more  areas  today  than  we  had  in 
1981  to  defend.  There  is  no  greater 
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Mr.  President,  we 
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with  their  families,  and  then  ask  them 
to  relnllst.  We  are  doing  a  terrible  dis- 
service to  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  oiu-  Navy.  For  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  Navy's  budget, 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  Atlantic 
fleet's  deployable  carrier  forces  by  20 
percent.  That  is  Admiral  Baggett's  tes- 
timony. Do  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  Chamber  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  table  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes.  The  clock  is  running. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  Is  Important  that  as  we  are 
coming  close  to  the  vote  to  consider 
what  this  amendment  does  and  what 
this  amendment  does  not  do.  First  of 
aU,  as  a  result  of  this  amendment.  If  it 
is  accepted,  we  will  be  building  more 
naval  ships,  more  naval  planes,  and  In- 
creasing the  capacity  of  our  Navy  to 
have  more  munitions.  That  is  the 
point  of  this  amendment.  The  savings, 
which  have  been  estimated  by  CBO 
and  GAO,  are  between  $1  billion  and 
$5  billion.  That  money  would  be  used 
to  build  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  is  point 
No.  1. 

Point  No.  2.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  amendment  would  effectively 
maintain  the  status  quo  In  terms  of 
aircraft  carrier  force  levels  until  1997. 
When  our  global  responsibilities  in- 
creased In  1980-81  as  the  result  of  the 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  other 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  had  12 
carriers  and  no  battleships.  Now.  we 
have  14  carriers  and  4  battleships. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  about  the 
time  on  station  and  the  time  off  sta- 
tion. I  have  the  data  on  that:  each  car- 
rier was  away  from  homeport  an  aver- 
age of  163  days  In  1980;  172  days  In 
1981;  155  In  1982;  154  In  1983;  159  In 
1984;  134  In  1985;  122  In  1986;  133  In 
1987.  That  Is  the  time  on  station. 
When  Senators  talk  about  years  and 
years  of  time  on  station,  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  facts.  There  has 
been  reduction  In  time  on  station  by 
20  days,  as  the  newer  aircraft  carriers 
have  joined  the  fleet  over  the  past  7 
years. 

We  understand  the  hardship  that 
goes  on,  but  the  fact  is  that  that  hard- 
ship is  going  to  be  transferred,  unless 
we  accept  this  amendment,  to  those 
sailors  on  cruisers  and  destroyers,  be- 
cause that  Is  where  the  shortfalls  are. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  cry  crocodile 
tears  for  the  shortfalls  and  burden  on 
the  aircraft  carriers  when  you  have 
someone  a  mile  off  your  starboard 
whose  families  will  be  disrupted  as 
well.  Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said  so  well,  the 
shortfall  in  terms  of  naval  surface 
ships,  munitions,  and  planes  is  where 
the  attention  should  be. 

The  argmnent  that  has  been  made 
here   that  we   cannot  challenge   the 


Navy's  judgment  would  remove  our 
constitutional  responsibility  for  rais- 
ing armies  and  navies.  We  have  an  au- 
thorizing committee  and  an  appropri- 
ating committee,  and  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  make  the  difficult  judgments 
on  how  to  allocate  the  scarce  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  those  who 
believe,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out.  In  a  balanced  Navy,  those  who  are 
concerned  about  ensuring  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments, those  who  are  concerned  about 
allocating  resources  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  will  support  our  amendment. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  issue  has 
been  studied  and  restudied.  The  sug- 
gestion that  it  has  not  been  studied 
really  does  not  hold  water.  We  have 
reports  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  from  the  CBO.  I  think  a 
fair  review  of  those  reports  would  sub- 
stantiate those  of  us  who  support  this 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  table  will  be  re- 
jected, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
body  we  have  supported  the  modern- 
ization and  expansion  of  our  Navy. 
The  value  of  what  has  been  achieved 
by  that  Navy  is  well-known.  Oper- 
ations In  the  Persian  Gulf,  Libya,  and 
elsewhere  have  shown  the  continuing 
need  for  and  value  of  the  mobile  pro- 
jection force  represented  by  the  carri- 
er battle  group  and  the  battleship 
action  group.  The  need  for  those 
forces  will  in  my  estimation  continue. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  broad  consensus 
on  this.  We  must,  therefore.  Insure  we 
retain  a  balanced  and  capable  carrier 
capability. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  others  about  the  future  cost 
of  our  Navy.  We  have  serious  resource 
problems  which  we  must  address  In 
the  continuing  modernization  and  sup- 
port of  the  planes  and  ships  and  tanks 
and  most  Importantly  the  personnel  in 
all  our  Armed  Forces.  The  gains  of  the 
past  10  years  must  be  made  sustain- 
able. We  must  have  a  plan  to  keep 
what  we  have  rurming  and  modem.  As 
Secretary  Carlucci  has  repeatedly  tes- 
tified we  cannot  return  to  a  hollow 
force. 

Just  as  real  is  the  fact  that  hard 
tradeoffs  must  be  made  If  we  are  to 
get  our  fiscal  house  In  order.  I  think 
that  acting  now.  In  a  budget  amend- 
ment to  determine  how  to  balance  the 
Navy's  composition  within  the  proba- 
ble constrained  dollars  is  Inappropri- 
ate. I  strongly  agree,  however,  that  it 
must  be  done. 

The  current  amendment  attempts  to 
force  the  reconsideration  by  specifical- 
ly   removing    carrier    capability.    We 


must  recognize  that  the  action  will  not 
maintain  a  status  quo.  The  remaining 
carriers  will  absorb  new  operational 
responsibilities  because  of  the  planned 
refueling  and  recorlng  of  our  nuclear 
carriers— an  additional  required  main- 
tenance job  that  may  take  up  to  30 
months  per  vessel.  Fewer  available 
carriers  mean  we  either  commit  the 
carriers  less  or  run  them  and  the  sail- 
ors who  man  them  harder.  I  don't 
think  we  can  afford  either  course. 

There  is  a  far  better  mechanism  to 
achieve  a  balanced  affordable  Navy. 
Secretary  Carlucci  has  gone  to  the 
services  and  asked  them  to  make  the 
choices  in  DOD's  planning  process.  We 
will  have  the  opportimity  to  review 
those  decisions  In  the  new  biennial 
budget  we  receive  from  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Navy  should  and  I  think 
must  propose  the  balanced  affordable 
force  we  need. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unauiimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  Re- 
publican leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Wallop  amendment,  which  is  to  follow 
back  to  back,  depending  upon  the  out- 
come, of  course,  of  this  tabling  motion, 
there  be  a  10-minute  limitation  for  the 
roUcall  vote.  Senators  will  have  voted. 
We  will  have  an  immediate  vote  on  the 
Wallop  amendment,  unless  there  are 
other  intervening  votes  having  to  do 
with  reconsideration.  That  amend- 
ment win  be  a  10-mlnute  rollcall  vote, 
the  call  for  the  regular  order  being 
automatic. 

I  hope  that  staffs  will  inform  Sena- 
tors of  such,  when  Senators  come  in 
and  vote  on  the  first  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  second  vote  will  be  a 
10-mlnute  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
under  a  time  agreement  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  motion  to  table,  and  there  is  no 
debate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  an  administrative  detail,  to 
proceed  for  1  minute.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
making  good  progress  this  morning, 
and  we  have  received  splendid  coop- 
eration from  all  parties. 

We  have  two  importsuit  votes  coming 
up.  We  have  negotiations   going  on 


about  the  drug  enforcement  matter. 
We  hope  to  reach  some  agreement  on 
that.  We  are  not  positive  that  we  will, 
but  we  are  making  progress. 

We  have  a  lot  of  amendments  on 
this  list  that  we  believe,  as  floor  man- 
agers, are  not  serious  amendments,  in 
the  sense  of  people  planning  on  calling 
them  up.  If  they  are,  we  will  be  here 
another  3  weeks.  We  want  to  find  out, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
where  we  are  going.  I  hope  that  after 
these  two  votes,  somewhere  around  1 
o'clock  or  before,  we  would  have  the 
majority  leader  on  the  floor  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  we  could  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  would  set  a  time  certain.  It 
is  up  to  the  membership— whether  it  is 
3,  4.  5,  or  6  o'clock.  We  will  go  along 
with  any  of  those  times. 

If  we  have  a  time  certain  to  vote, 
which  win  allow  any  amendment  then 
pending  to  be  voted  on.  we  will  give 
each  side  1  minute  on  an  amendment. 
If  we  do  not  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  there  is  no  way  we  are 
going  to  get  these  amendments  dis- 
posed of.  and  we  may  be  here  late  this 
evening.  We  may  not  finish;  and  If  we 
cannot,  we  cannot.  We  will  continue 
on  this  matter  this  week,  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  decides. 

We  have  a  chance  to  finish  by  4  or  5 
or  6,  I  believe,  if  we  get  cooperation 
and  if  we  get  unanimous  consent.  If  we 
do  not,  we  will  be  here  until  10,  11.  or 
12  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  will  do 
the  best  we  caui.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karnes]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  135  Leg.] 
YEAS-56 


Evans 

Inouye 

Quayle 

Ford 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Gam 

LAUtenberg 

SUnpion 

Glenn 

Lugar 

Specter 

Graham 

McCain 

SUfford 

Gramm 

McClure 

Stevens 

Grassley 

McConnell 

Symms 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Thurmond 

Heflin 

Moynihan 

Trlble 

Heinz 

Murkowski 

Wallop 

Helms 

Nickles 

Warner 

HoUings 

Packwood 

Wilson 

Humphrey 

Pressler 
NAYS— 37 

Baucus 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Blngaman 

Kassebaum 

Reid 

Breaux 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Leahy 

Roth 

Conrad 

Levtn 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Melcher 

Sasaer 

Dixon 

Metzenbaum 

Shelby 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Welcker 

Fowler 

Nunn 

Wirth 

Gore 

Pell 

Harkin 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Biden 

Hecht 

Stennis 

Bradley 

Kames 

Hatfield 

Simon 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2049  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2051 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karnes]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  136  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Adams 

Byrd 

Danforth 

Armstrong 

Chafee 

DeConcini 

Adams 

Breaux 

Cohen 

Bentsen 

Chiles 

Dodd 

Baucus 

Biunpers 

Cranston 

Bond 

Cochran 

Dole 

Bentsen 

Byrd 

DaMhle 

Boren 

Cohen 

Domenici 

Bingaman 

Chafee 

DeConcini 

Boschwitz 

D'Amato 

Durenberger 

Boren 

ChUes 

Dixon 
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Dodd 

Domenici 

Diirenberger 

Exon 

Pord 

Powler 

Olenn 

Gore 

Orahaun 

Harkin 

Heflln 

Hetnz 

Inouye 

Johnston 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Burdlck 

Cochrui 

Conrad 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Evans 

Gam 

Gramm 

Grassley 


BIden 

Bradley 

Hatfield 


JOT  VOTING— 7 

Stennls 


motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
So.  2051  was  agreed  to. 
,  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the 
igreed  to. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
motion  on  the  table. 
moti<  n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


So  the 
amendment 
Mr 

to  reconsider 
motion  was 

Mr.  EXOI 
lay  that 

The 
agreed  to 

The 
Senator  f  roiji 

Mr.  D 
about  three 
ments  befoiie 
the  first  by 
from  Arizolia 
prepared  to 

The 
Senator  fro^ 
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Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Melzenbaum 

MikuUki 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

NAYS— 37 

Hatch 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Preasler 

Quayle 


Pell 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Reid 

Rlegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

SUfford 

Welcker 

Wirth 


Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Hecht 

Karnes 

Simon 


OFFICER.   The 
Illinois. 

f.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
or  four  agreed-to  amend- 
_  us  at  this  point  in  time, 
the  distinguished  Senator 
[Mr.  McCain]  who  is 
offer  the  amendment. 

OFFICER.    The 
Arizona. 


PRE  SIDING 


A  (ENDMEMT  NO.  3052 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report,  and  express 
the  sense  nf  Congress  regarding  discus 
sions  on,  Ja  ?anese  contributions  to  the  in- 
divisible sec  urity  of  the  leading  industrial- 
ized democi  acies,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  McCj  JN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendir  ent  at  the  deslc  and  I  ask 
for  its  imm<  diate  consideration. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assi^^ant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  r  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCair] 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an 
amendment  i  lumbered  2052. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectic  n.  it  is  so  ordered 
The  amei  idment  is  as  follows: 

SEC  .  RKPOI  IT  ON.  AND  DISCUSSIONS  REGARD- 
I^  G.  JAPANESE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
Gl  «BAL  STABILITY  AND  THE  INDIVIS- 
II  LE  SECURITY  OF  THE  LEADING  IN- 
[»  ISnUAUZED  DEMOCRACIES. 

(a)  PiHDU  BS.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  fillings: 


(1)  The  alliance  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  is  the  foundation  for  the  security  of 
Japan  and  peace  in  the  Par  East  and  is  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  democratic 
freedoms  and  economic  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  both  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

(2)  In  keeping  with  the  declaration  made 
at  the  1983  meeting  in  Williamsburg.  Virgin- 
ia, of  the  leaders  of  the  leading  industrial- 
ized democracies  that  "the  security  of  the 
Western  countries  is  indivisible  and  must  be 
approached  on  a  global  basis",  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan— 

(A)  continues  to  fulfill  the  pledge  of 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  to  defend  the  terri- 
tory, airspace  and  sealanes  of  Japan  to  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  miles  by  1990,  has  increased 
its  foreign  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1988  by 
6.5%,  and  is,  according  to  recent  reports,  ac- 
tively involved  in  increasing  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  stability  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  actions  welcomed  by  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Japan  could,  because  of  its  recent  his- 
tory and  economic  status,  best  fulfill  a  po- 
litically acceptable  and  significant  role  in 
maintaining  the  indivisible  security  of  the 
Western  nations  by  Increasing  its  Official 
Development  Assistance  to  a  level  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  section  1012  of 
PubUc  Law  100-180. 

(4)  However,  continued  unwillingness  by 
Japan  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  indivisible  security  of  the 
leading  industrialized  democracies  could 
weaken  the  long-term  vitality,  effectiveness, 
and  cohesion  of  the  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

(b)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  in  coordination  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  incorporate  within  the  report 
required  by  section  1003  of  Public  Law  98- 
525,  a  report  on  Japan's  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Assistance. 

(A)  Report.— The  report  shall  con  tain- 
CD  a  description  of  the  amount  and 
nature  of  Japanese  Overseas  Development 
Assistance  by  recipient,  including  distin- 
guishing between  grant  aid,  loans  and  cred- 
its. 

(c)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 

that— 

(A)  The  President  should  enter  into  dis- 
cussions with  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  burden  of  financial  support  for  the  indi- 
visible security  of  the  leading  industrialized 
democracies; 

(B)  the  objective  of  such  discussions  with 
Japan  should  be  to  establish  a  schedule  of 
increases  in  Japan's  Overseas  Development 
Assistance  and  its  defense  budget  so  that,  by 
1992,  the  level  of  spending  on  those  pro- 
grams (stated  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product)  will  approximate  the  aver- 
age of  the  levels  of  spending  by  the  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization on  official  development  assistance 
and  defense  programs  (stated  as  a  percent- 
age of  their  respective  gross  national  prod- 
ucts); 

(C)  the  President  should  report  to  Con- 
gress, within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  on  the  progress  of 
such  discussions;  and 

(D)  If,  In  the  judgement  of  Congress,  the 
President's  report  does  not  reflect  substan- 
tial progress  toward  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  in- 
divisible security  of  the  leading  industrial- 
ized democracies,  the  Congress  should 
review  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  the 
mutual  security  burden  between  the  United 


States  and  Japan  and  consider  whether  ad- 
ditional legislation  Is  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDiCK).  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by 
both  sides.  Since  I  know  there  is  heavy 
business  before  the  Senate,  I  will  be 
brief  in  my  description  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  that  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois.  Senator 
Dixon,  and  others  have  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  concerns  the 
size  of  Japan's  contributions,  not  only 
to  our  common  defense  but  to  develop- 
ment of  other  economies  throughout 
the  world.  Last  year.  I  proposed  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  which 
was  accepted  by  this  body.  This  resolu- 
tion called  upon  the  Japanese  to  in- 
crease their  economic  contributions, 
not  only  in  the  Pacific  rim  but 
throughout  the  world.  It  called  for 
Japan  to  stop  its  excuses  and  evasions 
and  to  share  at  least  as  much  of  the 
burden  of  preserving  security  as  the 
average  effort  by  our  NATO  allies. 

Since  last  year.  Mr.  President,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  made  very 
little,  if  any.  effort  to  pick  up  its  share 
of  that  burden.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that 
Japan's  total  defense  effort  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  reach  only 
one-fourth  the  amount,  as  a  percent  of 
GNP.  of  the  average  effort  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies.  We  do  not  need  to  talk 
about  the  NATO  burden-sharing  prob- 
lem as  long  as  we  have  the  Japanese 
burden-sharing  problem.  Japan's  ef- 
forts do  not  come  close  to  those  of  any 
other  major  ally,  much  less  survive  in 
comparison  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  our  ships  that  are 
protecting  the  tankers  and  cargo  ships 
in  the  gulf  are  experiencing  enormous 
strain,  and  require  enormous  expense 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 
Sixty  percent  of  that  oil  that  now 
flows  through  the  Persian  Gulf  now 
goes  to  Japan.  When  last  I  checked 
the  Japanese  were  not  paying  one 
penny  for  that  enormous  protection 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  made  a  token  pay- 
ment toward  an  improved  navigation 
system,  but  this  compares  to  the  sale 
of  over  $100  million  in  vehicles  and 
supplies  that  went  directly  to  the  Ira- 
nian military.  They  spent  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  money  on  preserving 
security  and  ending  the  Iran-Iraq  waj- 
than  they  earned  from  keeping  the 
war  going. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  calls 
for  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  describes  the 
amount  and  nature  of  Japanese  over- 
seas development  assistance  by  recipi- 
ents, including  distinguishing  between 
grant  aid  loans  and  credits. 

It  calls  on  the  Japanese  to  enter  into 
discussions  with  our  Government  to 
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bring  up  their  contribution  over  time, 
by  1992.  so  that  will  approximate  the 
average  of  the  levels  of  spending  by 
the  member  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  on  official 
development  assistance  and  develop- 
ment programs  as  a  percentage  of 
their  respective  gross  national  prod- 
ucts. It  calls  for  an  end  to  excuses  and 
evasion,  and  it  calls  for  Japan  to  act  as 
a  responsible  nation. 

Mr.  President.  Japanese  failure  to 
share  the  burden  of  defending  the  free 
world  is  a  source  of  great  dissatisfac- 
tion and  even  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  I  want  to  point  out 
very  clearly,  however,  that  it  is  in  no 
one's  interest,  including  the  Japanese 
people's,  for  Japan  to  remilitarize.  I  do 
not  suggest  or  support  a  significant  re- 
militarization of  the  Japanese  nation. 
What  I  do  strongly  suggest  is  that  it  is 
time  that  Japan  took  its  place  as  a 
major  economic  power  in  the  world, 
and  extend  the  kind  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  Pacific  rim  countries. 
Africa.  Latin  America,  and  other  na- 
tions that  is  vital  to  preserving  our 
mutual  security.  Japan's  mission 
should  be  to  provide  the  development 
assistance  that  these  nations  so  badly 
need  and  to  further  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  if  Japan  does  not  act, 
and  act  dran:  itically  and  decisively 
within  the  next  year,  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  will  for  such 
action,  and  I  believe  that  a  strong  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  will  support  me, 
Japan  is  the  proper  focus  of  our  ef- 
forts in  burden  sharing.  It  is  the 
nation  which  must  begin  to  use  its 
wealth  responsibly  and  for  the 
common  good.  The  time  for  words  is 
over.  The  time  for  action  is  long  over 
due. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  in 
supporting  this  amendment  and  I  have 
no  further  comments.  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  usual  thoughtful- 
ness.  His  amendment  follows  up  a 
similar  amendment  he  offered  last 
year.  It  represents  a  balanced,  reason- 
able effort  to  encourage  Japan  to 
expand  further  its  growing  foreign  aid 
program  and  we  are  delighted  to  sup- 
port this  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
important  amendment. 

I  happen  to  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty over  the  past  year  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  traveling  around  this  country.  And 
one  concern  I  heard  expressed  many, 
many  times  was  that  some  of  our  allies 
are  just  not  doing  enough  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  and 
risks  of  defending  the  free  world. 

And  let  me  say  very  candidly:  some 
of  the  most  serious  concerns  are  ex- 


pressed about  Japan.  Japan  spends 
less  on  its  own  defense  than  any  other 
major  industrialized  country,  just  over 
1  percent.  Yet  it  could  and  should  do 
so  much  more.  It  enjoys  an  almost  un- 
precedented economic  growth  and 
prosperity;  it  maintains  an  enormous 
trade  surplus,  not  only  with  the 
United  States  but  with  practically  ev- 
erybody else.  It  has  done  far  less,  pro- 
portionally, than  we  and  several  of  our 
NATO  allies  have  in  the  Persian 
Gulf— yet  it  probably  receives  more 
concrete  benefit  from  maintaining 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  gulf  than 
any  other  allied  nation. 

It  is  time— high  time,  for  Japan  to 
do  more— much  more. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona.  Sen- 
ator McCain,  is  an  important  step  in 
focusing  attention,  and  effective 
action,  on  this  key  problem. 

We  need  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  our 
basic  goal:  to  reach  the  point  where 
Japan  is  bearing  the  same  degree  of 
combined  defense-foreign  aid  burden 
that  we  bear.  The  McCain  amendment 
precisely  sets  that  as  our  policy  goal— 
in  a  way  that  Tokyo  can't  ignore  or 
duck. 

We  need  to  know  exactly  what 
Japan  is  doing;  what  it  is  capable  of 
and  should  be  doing;  and  what  we  are 
doing  to  pressure  Japan  to  close  that 
burden-sharing  gap.  The  report  man- 
dated by  the  McCain  amendment  will 
give  us  the  hard  facts  we  need,  to  act 
rationally  and  effectively  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  get  Japan  to  pony 
up  its  fair  share. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  offered 
some  ideas  for  Japanese  burden  shar- 
ing, including  those  suggested  in  the 
McCain  amendment  in  the  field  of 
economic  aid.  I  would  also  like  to  see 
Japan  make  a  major— the  major— con- 
tribution to  an  alliance  oil  reserve,  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  gulf  and 
Middle  East  oil.  I  would  like  Japan  to 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  our 
military  operations,  both  in  Japan  and 
in  the  region.  Others,  undoubtedly, 
have  their  own  ideas. 

But  it  is  time— as  1  said,  high  time- 
to  start  turning  these  ideas  into 
action. 

Let's  start  today  by  agreeing  to  the 
McCain  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  there  is  no 
further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  (No.  2052)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  agreed  to  go  to  one  by  Senator 
Bumpers  and  one  by  Senator  Quayle, 
so  we  have  a  little  degree  of  biparti- 
sanship here. 

AAfENDMENT  NO.  2053 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2053. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
ensure  that  any  Military  Base  Closing  Com- 
mission established  by  this  or  any  other  leg- 
islation: 

1.  Takes  into  account  the  total  economic 
cost  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  just 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  making  decisions  con- 
cerning the  closing  or  functional  realign- 
ment of  any  military  installations;  and 

2.  Is  appropriately  briefed  on  the  basing 
requirements  and  basing  implications  of 
compartmented  programs,  popularly  known 
as  black  programs,  within  the  executive 
branch  before  issuing  any  report  recom- 
mending the  closing  or  functional  realign- 
ment of  any  military  installations. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cleared  this  with  the  majority 
side,  and  I  think  with  the  minority 
side.  It  is  a  very  simple  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment.  It  simply  says 
that  the  Base  Closing  Commission 
which  we  have  agreed  to  set  up,  in 
filing  their  report  and  making  their 
determinations,  will  take  into  consid- 
eration the  economic  impact  that  a 
recommended  base  closing  might  pos- 
sibly have  on  the  community. 

For  example,  I  have  a  base  in  my 
State  where  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  surrounding  community  is  16  per- 
cent. If  you  close  the  air  base  there, 
the  unemployment  rate  immediately 
shoots  to  24  percent. 

My  point  is  this:  The  Commission 
should  not  make  a  recommendation 
solely  on  the  basis  of  cost  savings  to 
the  Defense  Department.  They  should 
also  have  the  costs  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  as  a  whole  in 
unemployment  compensation,  food 
stamps,  all  kinds  of  social  programs 
that  will  result  from  a  whopping  in- 
crease in  the  unemployment  rate. 

This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment telling  them  to  please  take  that 
into  consideration. 

No.  2,  and  this  is  not  really  critical, 
but  there  may  be  instances  in  which 
the  Pentagon  will  want  to  brief  the 
Base  Closing  Commission  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  geographical  or 
maybe  other  considerations  for  a 
base's  existence,  based  on  certain  com- 
partmented programs  or  so-called 
black  programs  that  are  ultrasecret. 

I  assume  the  Pentagon  and  the  De- 
ferise  Department  will  not  want  to, 
and  this  amendment  does  not  even 
suggest  that  they  clue  the  Base  Com- 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

The  number  of  countries  that  have  ac- 
quired ballistic  missiles  or  have  actually 
used  them  in  combat  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  the  past  six  months; 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  expressed 
concern  about  missile  proliferation; 

Congress  directed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  provide  a  report  specifying  person- 
nel requirements  to  implement  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  Policy  that  was 
concluded  by  the  United  States  and  six 
other  countries  in  April  1987  to  control  the 
proliferation  of  missiles  capable  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  weapons; 

The  Department  of  Defense  report  was 
due  February  1.  1988  and  has  not  yet  been 
received:  Now,  therefore  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  file 
the  requested  report  as  soon  as  possible  but 
not  later  than  July  30.  1988  and 

(2)  Department  of  Defense  personnel  defi- 
ciencies which  prevent  effective  perform- 
ance of  missile  technology  control  responsi- 
bilities be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible;  using 
temporary  duty  assignments  if  deemed  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  worked  out  on  both  sides.  It 
deals  with  the  report  that  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  Congress  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  ballistic  missile  prolifera- 
tion around  the  world,  not  only  to 
identify  the  sources  of  the  problem, 
but,  more  important,  what  kind  of  per- 
sonnel needs  we  will  have  to  have  in 
order  to  confront  this  problem. 

This  should  have  been  delivered.  We 
have  now,  once  again,  requested  that 
it  be  delivered.  It  has  been  worked  out 
on  both  sides,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  sup- 
port this  amendment.  This  report  has 
been  due  since  February  1.  We  should 
have  had  it  before.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  from  Indiana  on  his  thoughtful 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2054)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  205 5 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  use  of  unobligat- 
ed balances  for  specific  defense  waste  ac- 
tivities at  Hanford.  Washington) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]. 
for  Mr.  Adams,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Evans. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2055. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  249,  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


(e)  Use  of  Remaining  Unobligated  Bal- 
ances.—Of  the  funds  previously  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
projects  listed  in  subsection  (1),  the  remain- 
ing unobligated  balances  are  authorized  to 
be  transferred  and  made  available,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  an  appropriation  act,  for 
the  Etefense  Waste  and  Environmental  Res- 
toration activities  at  Richland,  Washington 
listed  in  subsection  (2). 

(1)  Project  87-D-174,  241-AQ  tank  farm. 
Richland.  Washington.  $22,300,000. 

Project  87-D-150.  Radioactive  Effluent 
Treatment  Facility.  Richland.  Washington. 
$5,000,000. 

Project  87-D-149.  Reduced  Chemical  Dis- 
charge. Richland.  Washington.  $1,700,000. 

Project  86-D-149.  Productivity  Retention 
Program.  Richland.  Washington  only. 
$10,000,000. 

Project  85-D-136.  Components  Protection 
System.  Richland.  Washington.  $4,000,000. 

Project  82-D-124.  Restoration  of  Produc- 
tion Capabilifies.  Richland.  Washington 
only,  $1,200,000. 

(2)(a)  For  operating  expenses: 

(1)  for  environmental  restoration, 
$30,000,000. 

(2)  for  waste  operations  and  projects, 
$1,250,000  for  Grout:  $2,000,000  for  B-Plant; 
$2,000,000  for  Vitrification. 

(b)  For  construction:  $2,000,000  for  B- 
Plant  and  $500,000  for  Grout.  Project  89-D- 
170.  general  plant  projects.  $5,000,000  for 
High  Waste  Vitrification  Plant.  Project  88- 
D-173.  Richland,  Washington. 

(c)  For  capital  equipment:  $1,000,000  for 
B-Plant  and  $500,000  for  Grout  at  Richland, 
Washington. 

(3)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred in  subsection  (2)  are  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  in  sections  3101  and 
3102. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  is  acceptable  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill  so  I  will  be 
brief.  There  are  just  a  few  points  that 
need  to  be  made. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  the 
committee  in  general  and  Senator 
NuNN  and  Senator  Exon  in  particular 
for  focusing  on  the  problem  of  the 
wastes  generated  by  defense  activities. 
For  too  long  we  have  ignored  this 
problem,  not  just  at  Hanford,  but  at 
other  DOE  sites  around  the  country. 
And,  as  a  result,  our  environment  has 
been  contaminated  and  our  citizens 
have  been  threatened.  It  is,  at  the 
least,  ironic  that  activities  designed  to 
protect  our  people  have,  in  fact,  placed 
them  in  danger.  The  committee  has  in- 
creased funding  for  programs  designed 
to  clean  up  the  waste  that  has  been 
generated  by  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's nuclear  weapons  facilities.  And  I 
am  grateful  for  that.  But  the  proposed 
increase,  as  the  committee  recognized, 
does  not  even  begin  to  deal  with  the 
scope  of  the  problem  we  face. 

In  addition  to  the  national  problems 
we  face,  as  the  committee  knows,  we 
have  a  unique  problem  in  Washington 
State.  The  Hanford  nuclear  reserva- 
tion, which  has  been  operating  for 
over  40  years  as  a  mainstay  of  our  de- 
fense production  system,  faces  a  series 
of  serious  environmental  problems. 
We  have  accumulated  more  defense 


wastes  at  Hanford  than  any  other  fa- 
cility in  the  United  States.  Even  worse, 
much  of  that  waste  is  stored  in  single 
shelled  tanks  which  have  leaked  into 
the  environment.  Despite  these  prob- 
lems, the  general  schedule  for  cleanup, 
as  well  as  the  specific  schedule  for  in- 
dividual projects,  has  slipped  badly. 
The  recent  decision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  close  the  N-reactor 
at  Hanford  has  created  fears  in  the 
min<Js  of  many  that  the  Government 
would  attempt  to  simply  walk  away 
from  this  problem.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  very  clear  statement  in  the 
committee's  report  that  this  is  not  the 
case  and  that  the  N-reactor  decision 
does  not  diminish  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  deal  with  the  nu- 
clear waste  problem  and  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  committee's 
forthright  statement  on  this  point. 

The  Governors  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  joined  together  in  an 
effort  to  increase  funding  for  defense 
waste  cleanup  at  Hanford  and  get  the 
program  back  on  schedule.  This 
amendment  is  a  step  in  that  process. 
Specifically,  the  amendment  increases 
the  authorized  funding  level  for  a 
number  of  specific  projects  and  pro- 
grams at  Hanford.  This  increase  in 
funding  will  serve  to  accelerate  the 
cleanup  and  it  will  also  serve  to  mini- 
mize the  economic  impact  on  the  trici- 
ties  of  DOE'S  decision  to  close  the  N- 
reactor. 

Given  the  tight  budgetar-'  con- 
straints faced  by  the  committee,  the 
increase  in  funding  authorized  here  is 
less  than  we  need.  And  it  is  less  than 
the  Governors  have  requested.  It  is, 
however,  a  major  step  toward  acceler- 
ating the  waste  cleanup  programs  at 
Hanford. 

In  addition,  the  increase  in  funding 
does  not  represent  "new"  money.  Es- 
sentially, the  amendment  authorizes 
the  use  of  funds  which  were  appropri- 
ated in  previous  years  for  N-reactor  re- 
lated activities  and  which  can  no 
longer  be  spent  because  of  the  closure 
of  that  facility.  There  is,  then,  an  in- 
crease in  authorization  for  Hanford 
cleanup,  but  not  an  increase  in  "new" 
budget  authority. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  assistance  of 
Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Exon  and 
committee  staff  in  helping  us  craft 
this  amendment.  It  will  help  us  accom- 
plish several  immediate  goals  toward 
beginning  construction  of  the  vitrifica- 
tion plant,  operation  of  grout  facili- 
ties, and  characterization  and  cleanup 
of  hazardous  and  radioactive  wastes  at 
the  reservation.  It  will  also  help  us 
mitigate  the  economic  impact  of  the 
shutdown  of  the  N-reactor. 

As  the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  long-term  costs  of  defense 
waste  cleanup  at  Hanford  and  the 
other  DOE  sites  are  going  to  be  sub- 
stantial. We  are  going  to  have  to 
commit   more   than   rhetoric   to   this 


problem  and  we  will  have  to  find  a 
way  to  find  a  way  of  funding  these 
programs  in  the  years  to  come.  Earlier 
this  year,  my  colleague  in  the  House, 
Representative  Don  Bonker  and  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  a 
trust  fund  for  the  cleanup  and  long- 
term  management  of  DOE  facilities  as 
one  alternative  to  the  long-term  prob- 
lem of  funding  the  Government's  sub- 
stantial obligation  in  this  area.  I  look 
forward  to  my  colleagues  comments 
and  criticisms  of  this  legislation,  be- 
cause a  way  must  be  found  to  deal 
with  the  long-term  funding  needs  of 
the  DOE. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
extend  a  special  thank  you,  to  the 
committee  staff  in  the  context;  they 
have  been  extremely  cooperative  and 
helpful. 

I  now  want  to  add  a  word  of  thanks 
to  my  senior  colleague.  Senator  Evans, 
who  I  know  wants  to  speak  briefly  on 
this  amendment  as  well.  Senator 
Evans  and  I  have  worked  on  this  prob- 
lem together  for  a  long  time.  It  is  no 
secret  that  we  have  different  views  on 
many  issues  associated  with  the  future 
of  Hanford.  And  it  is  no  secret  that 
Hanford-related  issues  have  been,  and 
will  be,  a  political  issue  in  our  State. 
Still,  on  the  question  of  defense  waste 
cleanup,  we  have  worked  together  and 
our  staffs  have  worked  together.  I 
want  to  publicly  indicate  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Evans.  He  has  been,  in 
all  regards,  a  real  coauthor  and  not 
just  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  Senator 
Adams,  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
authorize  significantly  increased 
spending  for  defense  waste  cleanup  ac- 
tivities at  Hanford,  WA.  The  increased 
spending  is  vital  to  ensure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  aggressively  to 
correct  what  can  only  be  characterized 
as  an  unacceptable  situation. 

As  my  colleague  noted,  the  bulk  of 
the  Nation's  defense  wastes  are  stored, 
inadequately,  at  Hanford.  Highly  ra- 
dioactive material  is  stored  in  tanks 
that  are  proving  incapable  of  contain- 
ing it.  In  some  cases,  we  are  not  even 
certain  what  kinds  of  nuclear  material 
are  in  the  tanks. 

The  people  of  that  community  de- 
serve better  treatment  than  they  cur- 
rently are  receiving.  For  more  than  40 
years  the  citizens  of  the  communities 
surrounding  the  Hanford  reservation 
have  made  a  substantial  commitment 
to  our  national  defense  effort.  All  of 
us  are  safer  today  because  of  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made.  We  need  to 
pay  them  back  with  more  than  just 
empty  promises,  particularly  when  we 
are  talking  about  rectifying  a  problem 
that  poses  significant  health  and  envi- 
ronmental risks. 

Senator  Adams  and  I  have  worked 
closely  together  on  this  issue.  We  both 
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agree  on  the  need  to  keep  faath 
the  people  in  the  Hanford  area. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year  I  will  l>e  working  aggressively  to 
make  sure  that  the  communities  sur- 
rounding the  Hanford  reservation  are 
developing  an  economic  base  that  will 
provide  for  increasing  economic  oppor- 
tunities in  the  future.  That  will  re- 
quire an  expansion  and  continuation 
of  activities  both  within  the  Hanford 
reservation  and  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  two 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. I  believe  this  amendment  to  be  a 
good  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  authorize  the  use  of  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  projects  relat- 
ed to  the  Hanford  N-reactor  to  be  used 
for  waste  and  cleanup  activities. 

It  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  I  think,  is  a  good  one.  We 
have  gone  into  this  in  considerable 
detail  in  subcommittee.  If  there  is  one 
thing  we  have  overlooked  over  the 
years  and  have  not  faced  reality  on  in 
the  future,  it  is  the  cost  of  the  cleanup 
that  we  have  at  Hanford  and  many 
other  places. 

So  I  think  this  is  another  small  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2055)  was 
agreed  to. 

technical  correction  to  amendment  no. 

2027 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  technical  cor- 
rection as  follows:  On  page  30  of 
amendment  No.  2027,  delete  lines  1 
through  5. 

It  is  a  technical  correction  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  time, 
we  have  adopted  all  the  amendments 
that  we  had  agreed  to  where  the  Sena- 
tors were  on  the  floor. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  go  to  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  to 
reduce  the  SDI  funding,  with  40  min- 
utes to  be  evenly  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  opponents,  with  the 
time  for  the  p^-oponents  to  be  distrib- 
uted or  allocated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  the  time 
by  the  opponents  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  can  somebody  explain  to  me 
what  the  arrangements  are?  This  is 
another  amendment  that  is  on  the 
Strategic  Subcommittee,   of   which   I 
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am    chairmap 
cleared  with 
ka. 

I  ask  my 
again,  will  h« 
tor  what  the 
controlling  ol 

Mr.   DIXON 
President, 
is  absolutely 
rassed  if  he 
this. 

This  is  an 
from 

funding  by 
on 
Apaches  and 

I  wonder 
discussion  in 
not     been, 
cleared  on  bo 

Mr.  EXON 
how  much 
ponents  and 

Mr.  DIXOr 
tor  from 
Michigan 
have  20 
have  talked 

At  that  tinfc 
the    Senator 
Cohen;    the 
Senator 
from  Virginik 
had  agreed  tc 

I  now 
the 

were  not  on 
which  I  am 

I  am 
erybody 
particularly, 
from  Nebraska 

Mr.  EXON 
braska  will 
allowed  5 
risdiction   to 


that    has    not    been 
he  Senator  from  Nebras- 


friend  from  Illinois,  once 
please  advise  the  Sena- 
arrangements  are  as  to 
time? 

I  am  apologetic,  Mr. 

Senator  from  Nebraska 

correct,  and  I  am  embar- 

1  las  not  been  informed  of 
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acco  -ding 


Ser itor 


views  are 
ment  offeree 
league  from 

Mr.  DIXOl  I 
remarks  of 
are  appropriate 
that  the 
Symms,  has 
it  is  for  the 
tor  from 

Again,   I 
wonder 
the  meantimje 
we  can  do 

Mr.  EXO^ 
object  to 
mintues. 

Mr.  DIXOfc 

Mr.  EXON 
start  makinf 
previously 
then  we  are 
the  way  aroi  md 
the  Senator 
minutes? 

Mr.   LEViK 
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modate  the 
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attempt  by  the  Senator 

Michig^    to    reduce    the    SDI 

million  and  spend  it 

conventidnal   weaponry,   such    as 

_  jther  things. 

V  hether  we  need  further 

i^iew  of  the  fact  that  has 

apparently,     adequately 

h  sides. 

Can  I  be  advised  as  to 
tifcie  is  allotted  to  the  pro- 
I  he  opponents? 

May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 

Nedraska,  the  Senator  from 

ind  cated  he  was  satisfied  to 

minptes  on  the  basis  that  I 

the  managers. 

on  the  floor,  there  was 

from    Maine,    Senator 

Senator    from    Arizona, 

McCKin;  perhaps  the  Senator 

Senator  Warner.   We 

40  minutes. 

understand,  frankly,  perhaps 

jurisdict  onally  interested  people 

I  he  floor  at  that  time,  for 

h  jmble  and  apologetic. 

delighted  to  accommodate  ev- 

to  their  whims  and, 

he  distinguished  Senator 


I  ot 


The  Senator  from  Ne- 
object  provided  I  am 
mihutes'  time  under  my  ju- 
respond,   as   far  as   my 
cqncemed,  to  the   amend- 
by  my  friend  and  col- 
]  Michigan. 

May  I  say,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  am   told,   as  well, 
from  Idaho,  Senator 
:  ome  problems.  I  am  sure 
same  reason  as  the  Sena- 
Neb  raska  has  problems. 

liumbly   apologize,    and    I 
whetpier  we  can  begin,  and.  in 
',  we  will  try  to  see  what 
abt>ut  a  time  limit. 

Reserving  the  right  to 
I  am  only  asking  for  5 


.  No  problem  about  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
exceptions  right  now  to 
to  time  agreements, 
going  to  break  down  all 
How  much  time  does 
from  Michigan  have,  20 


ai  Teed 


That  was  my  under- 
1  ^ould  be  happy  to  accom- 
i  Senator. 


Mr.  EXON.  In  order  to  accommo- 
date me,  could  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  allow  me  3  minutes  of  his  20 
minutes  in  opposition  to  his  amend- 
ment? Then  we  can  hold  to  the  agree- 
ment that  was  made. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Nebraska,  he  has  20  minutes 
under  the  agreement,  20  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  It  was  40  minutes  evenly  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thought  it  was  divid- 
ed  

Mr.  DIXON.  Forty  minutes  evenly 
divided,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
20.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  with 
his  colleagues  in  opposition  would 
have  20. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  control  is  under 
either  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  if  I  could 
have  3  to  5  minutes,  then  that  takes 
care  of  my  concern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  is  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  we 
go  to  an  SDI  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  which  would  in- 
volve reducing  the  SDI  authorized 
sum  by  $600  million  using  the  funds  to 
purchase  conventional  weaponry, 
Apache  attack  helicopters  and  other 
things.  The  request  further  is  that 
there  would  be  40  minutes  on  the 
debate,  20  minutes  in  the  possession  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, who  would  allocate  his  own  time, 
20  minutes  to  be  allocated  by  those  in 
opposition  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  others,  and  that  they 
would  divide  their  20  minutes  and  that 
there  would  be  no  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right. 

Mr.  DIXON.  But  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Unfortunately,  I  do 
not  have  cleared  on  this  side  to  enter 
into  a  time  agreement.  Therefore,  I 
would  have  to  object.  I  suggest  that  we 
begin  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 
Furthermore,  we  can  table  it  at  any 
time.  We  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody 
off,  but  you  can  table  it  at  any  time. 
To  enter  into  a  unanirnous-consent 
agreement  at  this  time  for  a  time  cer- 
tain, unfortunately  I  must  be  con- 
strained to  object  to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  withdraw  his 
request? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  of  object,  I  appeal  once  again 
to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  a  distin- 


guished and  valuable  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  knows 
full  well  how  important  it  is  we  move 
forward  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  ask  him 
why  we  cannot  get  a  time  agreement 
on  this.  Is  there  some  specific  reason? 
Is  there  some  Member  who  wants  to 
speak  later?  About  how  long  does  he 
think  we  will  be  tied  up  if  we  do  not 
enter  into  the  time  agreement  that 
was  briefly  discussed  and  suggested? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  will  tell  my  dear 
friend  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  I  was  requested  to  serve  as 
acting  manager  about  5  minutes  ago. 
Actually,  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  the 
office.  The  manager  on  this  side  is  mo- 
mentarily detained  in  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting,  I  understand,  in  the  ma- 
jority leader's  office  dealing  with 
other  matters.  I  am  here  as  his  repre- 
sentative. I  am  informed  by  members 
of  our  staff  that  there  is  an  objection 
to  a  time  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  me  that  is  objecting.  I 
am  simply  on  behalf  of  another  Sena- 
tor putting  in  that  objection. 

I  might  further  add  that  we  do  not 
need  to  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  a  motion  to  table.  Once 
debate  is  concluded,  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  once  recognized,  can  move 
to  table,  and  I  think  that  is  how  we 
ought  to  proceed,  just  go  ahead  with 
the  debate.  We  are  spending  time  ar- 
guing about  nothing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  objection.  I  just  hope  that 
those  who  continually  talk  about  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Senate,  which  is  a  favorite  buzz  word, 
would  heed  and  understand  when  we 
are  here  probably  at  11  or  12  midnight 
tonight  why  we  cannot  move  in  a  more 
expeditious  fashion.  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  let  us  proceed  with 
the  long,  unending  debate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  20S6 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  amounl  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  and  to  increase  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  certain  conventional  defense  pro- 
grams) 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 

to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2056. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  19.  strike  out 
•$2,794,900,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$2.944,500,000'. 

On      page      2,      line      20. 
••$2,541,800,000"  and  insert  in 
•■$2,599,100,000". 

On      page      2,      line      23, 
••$2,035,536,000"  and  insert  in 
••$2.110.536,000'. 

On      page      3,      line      7, 
••$6,193,100,000"  and  insert  in 
••$6,267,400,000'. 

On      page      4,      line      11, 
'•$4.836, 200,000'  and  insert  in 
••$4,870,000,000". 

On      page      12,      line      16, 
•■$8,990,541,000"  and  insert  in 
•■$8,390,541,000". 

On      page      25,      line      10. 
■•$4,271,000,000  "  and  insert  in 
■■$3,671,000,000". 

On     page     34,     line     22. 


strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike     out 


strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike     out 
$22,142,400,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$22,212.400,000"'. 

On      page      34.      line      23, 
■■$24,879,700,000"'  and  insert  in 
■•$24,949,700,000". 

On      page      34.      line      25, 
••$21,898,700,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$2 1,968.700.000"". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager requested  that  we  set  aside  this 
amendment  so  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  apparently  is  cleared.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  amendment  is  set  aside. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  think  in 
a  moment  we  are  going  to  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  his 
amendment.  In  the  meantime,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  two  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  to  and  that  will  save  sub- 
stantial time.  We  are  in  the  debt  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

amendment  no.  2057 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  1072  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  eligible  for 
medical  care  under  chapter  55  of  such 
title  the  child  of  an  unmarried  legitimate 
child  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

aks  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tMr. 
Humphrey]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2057. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  79.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SK(  .   62.!.   ,M(»I)IK1C.\TI<)N   OF   l)KKINITI«»N  OK   HK- 
I'KNDKST 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  1072  (2)  of 
Title  10.—  Section  1072  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
clause  (P); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (G)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

••(H)  the  grandchild  of  a  member  or 
former  member  if  the  grandchild  is  in  fact 
dependent  on  the  member  or  former 
member  for  over  one-half  of  the  grand- 
child's support  and  if  a  parent  of  the  grand- 
child qualifies  as  a  dependent  of  the 
member  or  former  member  under  clause 
(D).". 

(b)  Non-Retroactive  Benefits.— No 
health  care  benefits  shall  be  payable  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  person  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  for  any  health 
care  furnished  to  any  person  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  close  a 
gap  in  the  health  care  coverage  of- 
fered by  the  uniformed  services.  The 
amendment  has  been  discussed  by  the 
floor  mangers  on  both  sides  and  has 
been  cleared  by  each.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  necessity  to  debate 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  been 
cleared.  It  intends  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  'military  dependent"  for  the 
purpose  of  eligibility  for  military  med- 
ical care,  and  we  are  in  his  debt  for 
this  fine  amendment.  We  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2057)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2058 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2058. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Part  B,  Title  IX,  Division  A 
of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SKC.  91.  KK(;i  I..ATIONS  KOK  DKI.IVKKV  OK  MILI- 
TARY 1'KR.SONNKI.  TO  (  IVII,  AITIiOKI- 
TIK.S  WIIKN  (IIAMiKI)  WITH  ("KKTAIN 
OKKKNSKS. 

(a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  have  issued  uni- 
form regulations  pursuant  to  section  814  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  delivery  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
to  civilian  authority  when  such  members 
have  been  accused  of  offenses  against  civil 
authority.  Such  regulations  shall  specifical- 
ly provide  for  the  delivery  of  such  members 
to  civilian  authority,  in  appropriate  cases, 
when  such  members  are  accused  of  parental 
kidnapping  and  other  similar  offenses,  in- 
cluding criminal  contempt  arising  from  such 
offenses  and  from  child  custody  matters, 
and  shall  specifically  address  the  special 
needs  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  814  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  when  members  of  the  armed 
forces  assigned  overseas  are  accused  of  of- 
fenses by  civilian  authorities. 

(b)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
An-ned  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  copy  of  all  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  814  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  a  result  of  this  sec- 
tion and  any  recommendations  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  have  concerning  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  related  to  the  amenabil- 
ity of  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  civil 
authority. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
state  for  the  record  that  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  side  that  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  now 
offering  is  in  lieu  of  a  previously  listed 
amendment  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  would  have  referred  to 
the  abortion  conscience  clause  and 
this  amendment  is  in  lieu  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  lieu  of  that 
amendment,  yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  And  that  we  will  not 
deal  with  that  subject  matter  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  obviated  by  the 
unanimous-cdnsent  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
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addressed  the  Chair. 
ISIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Illinois. 

:ON.    I    congratulate    my 

New  Hampshire  on  a  very 

amendment.    I    think    he 

been  very  much  involved 

of  abducted  children. 

of  fact.  I  offered  three 

to  the  State  Department 

Ion   bill   last   year   on   that 

;r,     and     handled     the 

Cojivention  question   here  on 

cannot  think  of  a  more  val- 

am^dment   for  a  tremendous 

in  the  country  than  the 

the   distinguished   Senator 

Hampshire  has  offered.  I 

greatly  honored  if  he  would 

to  cosponsor  the  amend- 

this  side  supports  it. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

debate  on  the  amend- 

.  the  question  is  on  agree- 

amendment  of  the  Senator 

Hampshire     [Mr.     Hum- 


nit. 


aniendment    (No.    2058)    was 

HUllPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
r<  consider  the  vote  by  which 
amendhient  was  agreed  to. 

I    move    to   lay   that 
the  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 


DI]  :ON. 


HU  <IPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 

ttlank  the  Senator  and  Sena- 

likewise  for  their  coopera- 

consideration  of  these  two 


DIXON 
PF  ESIDING 


addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.   The 
Illinois. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  20S6 

Mr.  DI>  ON.  I  am  now  privileged  to 
announce  that  there  is  an  agreement 
on  both  sides  with  respect  to  the 
unanimou  i-consent  agreement  that 
the  distini  ;uished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan be  re  ;ognized  in  connection  with 
an  SDI  ai  lendment  to  reduce  funding 
for  SDI  to  be  used  for  conventional 
weaponry]  The  time  involved  would  be 


40  minutes  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  20  min- 
utes as  a  proponent,  and  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  and  Indiana  20  min- 
utes as  opponents,  no  amendments  to 
be  considered,  and  the  motion  to  table 
of  course  being  permitted. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  40-minute  time 
agreement  is  in  reference  to  the  ta- 
bling motion.  If  the  tabling  motion 
would  fail,  then  you  are  on  debate  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  in  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ator Johnston,  and  Senator  Dixon 
and  this  amendment  would  reduce  the 
funding  for  SDI  from  $4.6  to  $4  billion 
which  would  leave  it  slightly  ahead  of 
this  year's  funding  level.  We  would 
then  take  that  $600  million  and  apply 
it  to  some  very  essential  conventional 
defense  programs,  programs  which  are 
underfunded  in  this  committee  bill. 

The  one  argument  that  we  have 
heard  on  this  issue  is  that  we  have  to 
provide  the  $4.6  billion  in  the  Senate 
in  order  to  assure  a  reasonable  fund- 
ing level  in  conference,  given  the  fact 
that  the  House  is  significantly  below 
this  level.  I  hope  we  will  not  adopt  this 
argument.  It  is  very  different  from 
last  year  when  the  Senate  had  a  larger 
overall  defense  number  than  the 
House.  And  we  were  able  in  the  Senate 
to  absorb  a  higher  figure  for  SDI  than 
we  thought  might  ultimately  be  justi- 
fied or  ultimately  come  out  of  confer- 
ence. 

This  year  we  have  a  fixed  overall  de- 
fense level  which  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  are  bound  to.  So  this  year, 
if  we  provide  $4.6  billion  for  SDI  to 
balance  a  lower  figure  from  the  House, 
we  are  going  to  be  sacrificing  an  op- 
portunity in  the  Senate  to  fund  other 
programs  that  we  believe  are  more  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  a  sacrifice  to  our  security.  It 
is  a  needless  sacrifice.  It  is  one  that  we 
should  not  make.  We  in  the  Senate 
must  assess  the  importance  of  SDI  rel- 
ative to  the  importance  of  other  pro- 
grams. We  cannot  run  away  from  that 
prioritization  or  that  assessment. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  that,  we 
will  conclude  that  the  $4  billion,  which 
is  what  would  be  left  after  this  amend- 
ment, is  a  generous  funding  level  for 
SDI.  indeed. 

The  President's  request  for  SDI  con- 
stituted a  28-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  level.  The  $4.6  billion  recom- 
mended by  our  committee  still  grants 
the  DOD  portion  of  SDI  a  2 1.7 -percent 
increase  over  last  year's  level.  That  is 
a  very  high  priority  for  SDI.  given  the 


fact  that  we  are  cutting  a  number  of 
critical  conventional  programs,  pro- 
grams which  this  amendment  would 
restore.  And  by  the  way.  this  huge  in- 
crease in  the  SDI  budget  of  21  percent 
in  the  committee  bill  contrasts  very 
dramatically  to  how  other  research 
and  development  programs  are  faring 
in  the  budget. 

This  R&D  program  of  the  three 
military  services  actually  was  reduced 
in  the  budget.  There  is  actually  an  ag- 
gregate reduction  for  the  three  serv- 
ices for  research  and  development  at 
the  same  time  that  this  bill  provides  a 
huge  increase,  a  21-percent  increase  in 
the  SDI  program. 

We  know  what  the  return  is  on  the 
research  and  development  investment 
in  the  three  military  services.  Even 
the  Pentagon  and  its  own  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  publication  acknowledges 
that  we  lead  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
level  of  technology  in  deployed  weap- 
ons in  15  categories  and  trail  in  only  6. 
So  the  more  funds  that  we  provide 
this  year  for  SDI.  the  bigger  and  the 
faster  that  program  is  going  to  bite 
into  funds  of  the  other  services  in  the 
future. 

We  recently  learned  from  testimony 
before  a  House  subcommittee  that  the 
SDI  program  between  this  year  and 
1994  is  going  to  require  $45  billion  just 
to  help  us  determine  whether  we 
should  proceed  to  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development— over  $45  billion  in 
the  next  five  Defense  budgets  for  SDI 
just  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  we 
want  to  enter  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  a  phase  1  system 
which  would  in  turn  cost,  it  is  estimat- 
ed. $150  billion  to  deploy. 

With  all  of  the  budgetary  pressures 
that  we  are  going  to  face  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  where  is  all  of  that 
money  going  to  come  from?  It  is  going 
to  come  from  other  defense  programs 
which  address  real  military  threats  to 
our  security,  threats  like  the  armor 
threat,  threats  like  the  submarine 
threat,  threats  that  require  us  to  be 
able  to  effectively  project  and  sustain 
our  military  power  in  regions  where 
we  have  few  standing  forces  like  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

If  we  continue  to  fund  SDI  as 
though  it  were  a  higher  priority  than 
other  important  programs  in  the  De- 
fense budget,  SDI  is  increasingly  going 
to  displace  other  important  military 
programs  in  the  budgets  of  tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  I  indicated  that  it 
would  take  according  to  the  DOD  esti- 
mates $45  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
just  to  give  us  enough  information  so 
we  can  decide  whether  5  years  from 
now  we  want  to  lay  out  another  $150 
billion  for  a  phase  1  defense.  What  is 
that  defense  going  to  do?  What  Is  the 
military  mission  of  phase  1?  It  is  not 
to  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete.  It 
is  not  to  give  us  a  peace  shield  for  our 
people  in  our  Nation.  It  is  not  even  to 
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provide  an  effective  defense  of  our 
military  forces  against  a  Soviet  nucle- 
ar attack. 

The  military  mission  of  the  $150  bil- 
lion phase  1  SDI  deployment  is  "to 
complicate  Soviet  attack  planning."  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  shoot  down  just 
enough  Soviet  warheads  to  complicate 
a  nuclear  attack  upon  our  strategic 
forces.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the  plan- 
ning of  a  nuclear  attack  is  overwhelm- 
ingly complicated  already. 

We  now  have  roughly  3.700  surviving 
warheads  with  which  to  retaliate 
against  a  surprise  attack,  and  roughly 
8.200  surviving  warheads  with  which 
to  respond  if  we  were  attacked  after 
our  forces  were  alerted.       j- 

In  other  words,  an  attack  on  us  is 
clearly  already  totally  suicidal,  and 
you  cannot  get  more  suicidal  than  sui- 
cidal. 

Our  nuclear  forces  are  so  redundant 
and  so  diverse  that  an  attack  on  us 
now  is  more  than  complicated.  It  is  a 
totally  irrational  and  insane  act.  But  if 
one  believes  that  we  must  make  major 
new  investments  in  further  complicat- 
ing Soviet  attack  planning,  thus  short 
shrifting  our  conventional  forces  in 
the  process,  let  me  sugget  that  there 
are  better  ways  to  achieve  that  goal  at 
a  lot  less  money. 

I  do  not  think  Midgetman  is  worth 
the  money,  but  at  an  estimated  $35 
million  to  $40  million,  it  is  a  bargain 
compared  to  phase  1  SDI  deployment. 

It  is  a  lot  cheaper  to  deploy  500 
Midgetman  missiles  than  it  is  to  reach 
the  decision  point  on  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  SDI  phase  1. 
Midgetman  has  the  benefit  of  further 
complicating  Soviet  attack  planning 
without  requiring  us  to  break  out  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Phase  1  SDI  deploy- 
ment would  complicate  our  own  plan- 
ning for  effective  retaliation  against 
an  attack,  because  if  we  break  out  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  the  Soviets  are  bound 
to  do  likewise,  permitting  them  to 
deploy  extensive  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses of  their  own. 

Enough  of  why  SDI  should  not  re- 
ceive the  21.7  percent  provided  by  the 
committee  bill.  Why  should  funds  be 
transferred  from  SDI  to  conventional 
programs?  Because  the  possibility  that 
a  conventional  conflict  will  escalate  to 
nuclear  war  is  in  large  part  a  function 
of  our  conventional  capability.  Con- 
ventional strength  enhances  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  deterrence,  and 
we  should  start  focusing  our  attention 
on  our  conventional  forces,  because  in- 
sufficient conventional  strength  could 
result  in  either  conventional  or  nuclc 
ar  war. 

There  is  another  reason  to  empha- 
size conventional  improvements  over 
this  SDI  additional  spending.  If  our 
conventional  forces  are  recognized  as 
being  highly  trained  and  well 
equipped,  then  adversaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  may  be  deterred 
from  damaging  our  interests. 


I  happen  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
conventionally  weak  today.  I  think  our 
forces  are  highly  skilled,  well  armed, 
and  dedicated.  But  we  also  all  know 
that  we  have  conventional  deficiencies 
that  could  tempt  fate,  and  those  defi- 
ciencies are  worsened  by  wasteful  or 
excessive  spending  on  SDI. 

Where  would  the  $600  million  in  sav- 
ings go?  Seventy-five  million  dollars 
would  be  added  to  the  Army's  ammu- 
nition account,  partially  restoring  $270 
million  cut  from  ammunition  funding. 
The  President  requested  a  10-percent 
cut  in  ammunition  for  the  Army  at 
the  same  time  he  wanted  to  increase 
SDI  by  28  percent.  The  Army  ammuni- 
tion funding  in  this  committee  bill  is 
the  lowest  level  requested  or  approved 
since  1981,  in  constant  dollars. 

Our  commander  in  chief  of  Central 
Command,  which  includes  the  Persian 
Gulf,  told  the  committee  that  the  sus- 
tainable shortfalls  in  his  command 
"are  primarily  in  the  modernized 
direct  fire  and  artillery  munitions  in 
support  of  ground  forces." 

This  amendment  also  would  add 
$210  million  to  the  depot  maintenance 
accounts  of  the  three  services,  thus  re- 
ducing the  increases  in  maintenance 
backlogs  our  forces  will  suffer.  Depot 
maintenance  funds  pay  for  the  major 
maintenance  of  our  major  combat 
equipment.  General  Hansen,  com- 
mander of  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand, told  us:  "The  leverage  we  pro- 
vide to  Air  Force  readiness  through 
depot  repair  actions  is  obvious.  I  classi- 
fy it  as  an  absolute  must  pay  item." 
He  also  told  us.  "At  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  are  going  to  see  airplanes 
without  engines."  That  is  where  we 
are  heading.  We  are  back  to  airplanes 
without  engines,  sitting,  waiting  for 
maintenance  in  the  depots  of  this 
country  and  abroad. 

This  amendment  would  add  $149 
million  for  the  purchase  of  12  addi- 
tional Apache  attack  helicopters.  The 
committee  bill  cuts  Apache  production 
from  last  year's  level.  In  our  armor-an- 
tiarmor  hearings,  we  were  told  that 
the  Hellfire  missile  carried  by  the 
Apache  is  one  of  our  few  truly  effec- 
tive antitank  weapons  in  our  arsenal. 
Given  Soviet  tank  strength,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  cut  the  production  rate  of 
one  of  our  most  deadly  antitank  sys- 
tems. The  antitank  problem  should  be 
addressed— not  with  rhetoric  but  with 
dollars  taken  from  lesser  priorities. 

This  amendment  also  would  add 
$57.3  million  for  the  purchase  of 
24.000  rockets  for  the  Army's  multiple 
launch  rocket  system,  restoring  the 
current  production  rate.  This  multiple 
launch  rocket  system  is  perhaps  the 
best  force  multiplier  in  the  Army.  Its 
addition  to  the  firepower  of  our  artil- 
lery is  absolutely  tremendous.  Given 
the  Soviet  emphasis  on  massive  artil- 
lery firepower,  MLRS  is  essential  to 
our  conventional  capability. 


AIM-7  missiles  for  the  Navy  are  in- 
creased by  $74.3  million,  restoring  the 
fiscal  year  1988  production  rate. 
Again,  without  this  amendment,  an- 
other production  rate  of  an  essential 
munition  is  going  to  be  cut.  In  our 
hearings,  we  were  repeatedly  told  that 
our  sustainability  situation  in  terms  of 
air-to-air  missiles  is  atrocious.  The 
AMRAAM  missile,  which  is  the  follow- 
on  system  to  the  AIM-7,  has  experi- 
enced delays,  and  the  Navy  states  that 
they  are  roughly  50  percent  below 
their  required  stocks  of  this  AIM-7 
system. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  an  additional 
$33.8  million  to  restore  the  fiscal  year 
1988  production  rate  of  Navy  sono- 
buoys.  Sonobuoys  are  dropped  in  the 
water  by  antisubmarine  aircraft  to 
locate  and  track  enemy  submarines. 
The  Navy's  request  for  sonobuoy  pro- 
duction for  fiscal  year  1989  would  not 
even  provide  enough  to  replace  the 
sonobuoys  expended  in  annual  train- 
ing and  peacetime  operations.  Our  war 
reserves  of  this  system  are  criticailly 
low. 

Let  me  recap  this  list  briefly:  By 
voting  to  fund  SDI  at  about  last  year's 
level.  $4  billion,  slightly  above  last 
year's  level— in  other  words,  reducing 
the  committee  bill  by  $600  million— we 
can  provide  the  funding  necessary  to 
restore  the  fiscal  year  1988  production 
rate  of  multiple  launch  rocket  system 
rockets,  AIM-7  air-to-air  missiles,  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  sonobuoys.  But 
that  is  not  all  they  are  going  to  do. 
Funding  at  about  last  year's  level  for 
SDI  instead  of  at  the  $4.6  billion, 
would  also  fund  a  reduction  in  our 
growing  maintenance  backlogs,  par- 
tially restore  the  fiscal  year  1988  fund- 
ing of  Army  ammunition,  and  increase 
production  of  the  Apache  helicopter, 
the  finest  attack  helicopter  in  the 
world.  That  is  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  conventional  capability. 

This  amendment  is  a  beginning  in 
terms  of  putting  our  priorities  where 
they  belong,  in  a  strong  and  credible 
and  robust  conventional  defense.  To 
do  it,  we  have  to  take  away  from  some- 
thing. The  logical  place  to  take  it  away 
from  is  where  there  is  a  huge  increase 
proposed,  21  percent,  in  a  program 
which  has  major  problems  and  which 
is  taking  us  on  a  totally  unknown 
road. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Johnston  arid  Dixon,  will  be  adopted, 
so  that  we  can  begin  to  move  our  pri- 
orities to  the  conventional  area,  where 
they  more  and  more  belong. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 
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everything  that  is  done  in  that  com- 
mittee. We  agree  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
chairman  of  the  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee, was  good  enough  to  give  up  some 
$600  million  or  $700  million,  most  of 
which  went  to  the  important  subcom- 
mittee under  the  control  and  consider- 
ation of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

And  so  it  has  been  evident  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  this 
Senator  and  others  have  recognized 
the  need  to  take  some  of  the  funding 
from  the  SDI  Program  and  present  it 
to  other  conventional  systems  that  we 
thought  had  a  higher  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  disagree 
with  any  of  the  recommendations  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  saying 
we  should  fund  by  taking  money  away 
from  the  strategic  defense  initiative.  I 
point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  not  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  the  good  and  logical  reason,  I 
think,  that  had  he  offered  it  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  it  would 
not  have  prevailed,  but  that  is  my  sup- 
position. I  think  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee agree  with  that  outcome. 

He  is  trying  to  offer  this  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  from 
many  standpoints  it  makes  an  awful 
lot  of  sense.  I  would  head  this  once 
again  under  the  do-gooder  amendment 
category.  Who  can  oppose  providing 
money  for  the  poor  and  the  indigent? 
In  this  case  it  is  not  the  poor  and  the 
indigent,  but  it  is  some  very  important 
programs  wtih  regard  to  conventional 
defense  that  probably  are  not  getting 
as  much  funding  as  even  this  Senator 
would  like. 

This  do-gooder  amendment  is  not 
significantly  different,  Mr.  President, 
from  an  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  few 
days  ago,  only  in  that  case  the  attack 
was  being  made  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Program  and  the 
money  was  being  transfered  to  the 
space  shuttle  program. 

This  is  a  similar  amendment  but  in 
this  case  there  has  been  another 
worthy  cause  under  the  do-gooder  cat- 
egory that  is  valid  by  my  friend  from 
Michigan. 

I  simply  say  that  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  which  I  hope  it  will  not 
be,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  exactly 
the  same  position  that  this  Senator 
went  into  considerable  argument 
against  2  days  ago  when  a  similar 
amendment  was  offered  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  read  all  of  it— I  may  read  parts  of 
it— but  for  the  record  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  under  this  part  of 
the  debate  and  have  reprinted  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  11 
under  page  S  5429  with  the  statement 
"The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator 


from  Nebraska."  It  starts  out  with 
"Mr.  ExoN"  and  continue  printing 
from  that  document  over  on  page  S 
5430  to  and  through  the  top  para- 
graph on  the  second  page  of  that  page 
concluding  with  the  statement  "wise 
at  this  particular  juncture?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  we  would 
be  doing  the  same  thing  that  I  made 
the  argument  against  in  the  refer- 
enced material.  In  that  material  the 
only  thing  that  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  strike  the  words  "the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,"  which  I  referenced 
on  several  occasions  and  insert  in  this 
case  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  The  same  basic  arguments 
prevail. 

In  a  nutshell  those  arguments  are 
these:  That  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  to  fund  these  good  and 
worthy  projects,  we  would  find  our- 
selves down  to  the  $3.9  billion  figure 
for  SDI  funding  as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  House  already  has  significantly 
slashed  SDI  spending,  we  would  be 
locked  in  conference  to  somewhere  be- 
tween $3.9  billion  if  the  Levin  amend- 
ment were  adopted  and  $3.4  billion  in 
the  House  figure. 

I  would  simply  say  that  if  history 
teaches  us  anything,  that  would  mean 
that  we  would  probably  end  up  very 
likely  with  a  figure  somewhere  in  the 
$3.6  billion  range  after  we  compro- 
mised between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  figure. 

Aside  from  the  worthy  goal  and  the 
worthy  funding,  I  emphasize  again,  by 
my  friend  from  Michigan,  this  is  an- 
other assault  and  an  assault  in  the 
amount  of  in  excess  of  what  I  think  we 
should  assault  the  SDI  Budget  Pro- 
gram. If  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  pre- 
vail, then  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only  would  be  assured,  and  that  would 
be  that  we  would  fund  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram at  an  amount  less  than  it  was 
funded  at  last  year. 

To  be  very  frank  and  open  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  this  Senator 
has  always  felt  that  we  should  basical- 
ly fund  the  SDI  Program  at  about  or 
slightly  above,  not  very  much  below 
certainly,  the  figure  that  was  in  the 
budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year  in 
which  we  are  operating. 

So  I  would  simply  say  as  worthy  as 
this  amendment  is,  and  I  salute  the 
do-gooder  approach  for  these  good 
programs  that  this  money  goes  to,  I 
would  simply  say  and  I  would  argue 
that  this  is  not  significantly  different 
and  we  are  voting  once  again  on  the 
measure  as  to  whether  we  are  not 
going  to  make  the  cut  in  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram that  we  voted  down  on  a  close 


vote  the  other  day.  This  is  a  rehash.  It 
just  funds  the  money  in  a  different 
area. 

I  hope  that  the  tabling  motion  that 
I  will  make  will  prevail.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 
Exhibit  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  been  waiting  patiently 
for  1  hour  and  20  minutes  after  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  had  offered  his  amendment 
to  give  a  response  and  the  position  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  attitude  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and.  indeed,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  have  with  regard  to 
the  SDI  Program.  I  share  many  of  the  con- 
cerns they  have  since  I  have  been  intracate- 
ly  involved  in  this  matter  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

I  would  simply  say.  let  us  try  and  keep  all 
of  this  in  context.  It  is  true,  in  my  mind, 
that  one  of  the  grave  mistakes  made  with 
the  SDI  Program  was  that  from  the  day  the 
President  made  the  announcement,  there 
has  been  more  false  information  as  to  what 
this  program  could  possibly  bring  about 
than  any  other  defense  program  that  I  have 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 

The  President  has  certainly  fanned  much 
of  that  himself.  I  have  been  one  of  those 
who  said  we  are  way  overboard  on  what  can 
be  done  with  this  program.  But  I  have 
always  thought,  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
threat— and  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
in  this  area  today  experimentationwise— we 
have  an  obligation  to  at  least  proceed  to  see 
what  is  here. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  happened. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  whole  unfortunate,  or 
fortunate,  discussion  of  SDI.  depending 
upon  one's  point  of  view,  was  the  series  of 
television  advertisings  that  went  out  a  year 
and  a  half  or  2  years  ago  which  had  a  little 
girl  with  a  crayon  drawing  an  umbrella  and 
then  with  the  very  clever  audiovisual  aids, 
while  she  was  playing  with  this  umbrella, 
the  next  thing  you  saw  was  crudely  drawn 
bombs  coming  out  of  the  air  and  glancing 
off  of  the  umbrella  in  a  harmless  fashion.  I 
thought  that  was  a  very  simplistic  way  to 
try  to  describe  the  SDI  Program,  not  unlike 
some  of  the  statements  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself  has  made 
about  it.  But  I  thought  that  was  so  simplis- 
tic that  I  hoped  it  would  have  had  the  de- 
sired effect  on  the  American  people  in  rec- 
ognizing that  any  concept  that  we  can  have 
a  perfect  shield  is  nonsense.  It  is  hogwash. 
It  is  never  going  to  fly. 

Having  said  that.  I  think  there  are  some 
benefits  of  a  research  program  in  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  area  and  I  have  sup- 
ported that.  1  will  move  at  an  appropriate 
time— and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  long— to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  and  after  that  I  intend 
to  move  to  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  simply  am 
going  to  try  as  briefly  as  I  can  to  put  this  in 
context,  Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Senate 
will  really  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Now,  if  you  are  against  the  SDI  Program 
and  think  it  should  be  abolished  or  cut  dras- 
tically, as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
suggesting,  then  you  should  support  that 
amendment,  if  you  are  basically  against  SDI 
in  the  amount  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee feels  would  be  proper  funding.  Likewise, 
regardless  of  how  it  is  presented  to  the 


Senate,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  essentially  does  the  same  thing 
except  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  can  use  this  money  for  de- 
fense better  over  here  on  the  spaice  shuttle. 

Now.  I  think  that  is  not  sound  logic,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  funding  level  of  SDI.  if 
anyone  thinks  we  should  have  some  re- 
search and  development  in  that  area— and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  SDI  exercise  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  Soviets  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  than  probably  anything  that 
we  have  done— is  worth  continuing  at  about 
the  level  that  we  funded  SDI  last  year. 

Now.  a  lot  of  figures  are  being  thrown 
around.  Mr.  President.  We  should  remember 
that  last  year  we  had  a  funding  level  for  the 
SDI  Program  of  $3.9  billion.  The  President 
first  requested  a  level  of  over  $6  billion. 
That  was  amended  down  to  $4.8  billion  in 
the  formal  request  that  came  over  from  the 
administration.  We  have  reduced  that  fur- 
ther. The  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
actions  of  last  week  reduced  that  program 
to  $3.4  billion,  which  essentially  would  have 
been  more  than  one-half  of  a  billion  dollars 
below  last  year's  figure.  If  we  would  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  or  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  would  be 
down,  even  splitting  the  difference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  conference,  to  a 
figure  some  $300  million  to  $400  million  less 
than  last  year.  I  think  that  is  far  below 
what  would  be  proper  and  wise  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  proponent  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Could  I  save  20  seconds 
beyond  that? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Sure. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3'/2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes  and  20  seconds. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
my  dear  friend  from  Nebraska  thinks 
that  we  pick  on  him  and  his  Strategic 
Subcommittee.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  Willie  Sutton,  when  they 
asked  him  why  he  robbed  banks.  He 
said,  "Because  that  is  where  the 
money  is."  And  the  money  is  in  my 
friend  from  Nebraska's  Strategic  Sub- 
committee. 

Here  are  my  reasons  for  supporting 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  First  of 
all,  the  House  has  $3.5  billion  for  SDI. 
We  have  $4.6  billion.  The  number  is 
going  to  be  around  $4  billion  anyway.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  fight  for  $4  billion 
in  the  conference  committee  between 
the  two  Houses  and  use  this  other 
$600  million  usefully.  A  useful  employ- 
ment of  the  money  is  to  use  it  for  con- 
ventional weaponry.  Nothing  would  be 
more  significant  than  to  use  it  for  am- 
munition, as  my  friend  from  Michigan 
does,  and  to  use  it  for  depot  mainte- 
nance. I  am  chairmain  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. Depot  maintenance  in  1991 
will  look  like  it  was  1981.  so  all 
through  the  Reagan  years  we  will  not 


have  gained  anything  on  depot  main- 
tenance. 

My  friend  from  Michigan  would  buy 
some  Apache  attack  helicopters,  the 
finest  flying  machine  in  the  world, 
which  would  take  the  damage  to  the 
enemy.  I  think  that  Is  a  significant  in- 
vestment of  public  funds. 

So  I  say.  let  us  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
cut  it  to  $4  billion,  but  stick  with  $4 
billion  in  the  conference— that  will  be 
as  much  as  we  will  get,  anyway— and 
have  the  $600  million  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  and  buy  useful  con- 
ventional weaponry  that  we  can  take 
to  the  enemy. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  seconds.  This  is  a  different 
amendment  from  the  amendment  the 
other  day  on  the  space  shuttle,  be- 
cause one  of  the  arguments  made 
against  that  was  that  it  would  take 
money  out  from  the  defense  budget,  in 
effect.  This  keeps  the  money  in  the 
defense  budget  but  uses  it  for  higher 
defense  priorities. 

Nobody  can  argue  that  this  is  in 
some  way  a  modification  of  the 
summit  agreement  on  the  defense 
number  that  was  reached  last  year. 
This  keeps  that  defense  number  where 
it  is.  It  uses  the  $600  million  for  better 
and  more  important  defense  items. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  F»resident,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  10  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  1 
minute  and  15  seconds. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois.  I  would  simply 
point  out  once  again  that  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  there  is  no  possible 
way  that  we  could  end  at  a  $4  billion 
funding  level  for  the  SDI  Program,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  reduce  this  to  $3.95  billion.  And, 
as  the  talented  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  full  well,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  about  to  allow  us  to 
go  to  $3.95  billion,  with  the  funding 
level  that  the  House  has  already  voted 
on  below  that  figure  in  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  sub- 
stantially below  that  to  $3.43  billion 
for  the  SDI  Program  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  itself. 

So  if  it  were  possible,  for  example,  to 
have  an  understanding  that  we  would 
go  to  the  $3.95  billion  level,  as  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  might  not 
object.  But  I  predict— in  fact,  I  can 
almost  promise— that  we  will  never 
reach  that  level  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yields  the 
floor  and  yields  back  the  balance  of 
his  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoNl  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachuetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karnes],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 
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So.  at  1  his  time,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendm(  nt  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mi<  higan.  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays 


any  time  remaining,  I  yield 
)alance  of  my  time. 

OFFICER.    The 
rom  Michigan  yields  back  his 
20  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 

yield  back  the  remainder  of 

the  conclusion  of  my  state- 

wl^en    I    will    say.    in    just    a 

I  yield  the  floor." 

I  think  the  issue  is  to- 

here.  I  think  there  is  no 

(  ontinue  the  debate  any  fur- 


EXON. 


Pn  sident. 


Armstrong 

Bontsen 

Blngaman 

Bond 

Boschwitz 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Cohen 

DAmato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Oomenici 

Exon 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 


Adams 

Baucus 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 


Biden 
Hatfield 


YEAS— 51 

Gramm 

Hatch 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Kaslen 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClurc 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nicklcs 

Nunn 

Packwood 

NAYS-43 

Durenlx-rger 

Evans 

Ford 

Fowler 

Gra.ssley 

Harkin 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kerry 

Lautenl>erg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Pressler 

Quayle 

Reid 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sas.ser 

Weickcr 

Wirth 


Hecht 
Karnes 


Kennedy 
Simon 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2056  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.    EXON.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
making  good  progress.  We  have  five 
amendments  here  that  are  agreed  to 
which  we  will  dispose  of  shortly.  In 
the  meantime.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  manager  for  what- 
ever discussions  he  and  the  leader 
might  have  with  respect  to  progress  on 
this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  report,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana,  myself,  and  others,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  amendments  left  are 
amendments  with  which  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  no  desire  to 
proceed.  There  are  one  or  two  out 
there  that  are  contentious.  The  drug 
interdiction  question  is  pretty  well  re- 
solved. I  understand  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  dispute  between  the  author- 
izers  and  the  appropriators  that  I  am 
told  the  distinguished  managers  are 
even  now  discussing  the  resolution  of, 
and  I  truly  believe,  may  I  say,  even  the 
abortion  question  and  other  things 
have  been  dealt  with  and  are  no  longer 
before  us. 

So  may  I  report  to  the  distinguished 
managers  and  to  the  distinguished 
leaders  on  both  sides  that  it  is  the 
view  of  this  Senator  that  we  are  in  a 
position  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  if  one  can  be  developed. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I 
thank  him  again  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  working  so  hard  to  get  us 
where  we  are  right  now.  I  think  we 
can  at  least  see  the  tunnel,  if  not  the 
daylight.  I  believe  we  may  see  a  little 
glimpse  of  daylight  now  if  we  can  get 
the  drug  package  worked  out. 

We  have  several  other  amendments, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  amendments  on 
the  list  that  I  think  will  fall  by  the 
wayside.  We  have  capital  punishment 
that  is  still  a  question,  and  if  we  have 
to  deal  with  that,  that  will  take  a  long 
time,  as  we  all  know.  We  have  an  abor- 
tion amendment,  which,  to  my  under- 
standing, has  been  dropped. 

We  do  have  a  chance  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  now  that  we 
have  those  two  matters,  at  least  one  of 
those,  under  control.  I  hope  the  leader 
will  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  we  would  basically 
take  the  drug  package  and  make  sure 
we  have  that  and  have  some  time  for 
discussion  on  that.  We  will  have  to 
make  exception  for  that,  but  the  rest 
of  the  amendments,  other  than  two  or 
three  that  we  can  specify,  I  believe  are 
ready  to  come  off  the  list.  It  depends 
on  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
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If  we  can  get  unanimous  consent,  for 
instance,  to  begin  final  passage  at  4  or 
5  o'clock,  depending  on  the  leader's 
choice,  and  have  under  the  normal 
procedure  all  amendments  that  have 
not  at  that  stage  been  dealt  with  that 
Members  insist  on  being  dealt  with,  we 
can  have  a  1 -minute  debate  on  each 
side.  I  think  most  of  the  amendments 
will  drop  off. 

That  would  be  my  suggestion,  and 
we  can  at  least  propound  that  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  see  what 
the  result  is. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  quick 
point.  When  does  the  distinguished 
chairman  anticipate  the  drug-related 
amendment  would  come  up?  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  that  would  take 
some  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  parties  involved  in 
that  have  been  waiting  for  Senator 
Warner  and  myself  for  about  an  hour 
now.  We  have  been  in  on  the  other 
meeting  with  the  leader.  So  I  suggest 
that  perhaps  a  30-minute  discussion,  if 
we  can  work  out  the  details— there  are 
two  or  three  problems  remaining— and 
then  it  would  probably  take  another 
half-hour  to  get  everything  drafted. 

Hopefully,  by  3  o'clock  we  would  be 
able  to  present  that  drug  package  on 
the  floor.  That  is  an  optimistic  case, 
though,  I  have  to  admit. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing request  seems  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  managers  and  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  other  Senators 
who  are  principals  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  amendments  that  seem  to 
be  in  question.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  final  vote  occur  on  this 
bill  at  5  o'clock  p.m.,  with  paragraph  4, 
rule  XII,  being  waived. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  Will  he  talk 
just  a  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  final  vote 
occur  on  passage  of  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  today  at  5  o'clock  p.m.,  with 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  being  waived, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  any 
amendments  which  are  on  the  list  and 
which  Senators  insist  upon  calling  up, 
of  course,  may  be  called  up  with  no 
more  than  2  minutes  equally  divided 
for  debate  on  such  amendments,  and 
that  with  respect  to  the  drug-related 
amendment  there  be  1  hour  on  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  one- 
half  hour  on  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  and  that  should  the  5 
o'clock  time  arrive  before  that  amend- 
ment has  been  disposed  of,  that  5 
o'clock  time  would  be  accordingly  re- 
adjusted so  as  to  allow  the  drug-relat- 
ed amendment  to  be  disposed  of 
within  the  total  time  limit  of  Vh  hours 
on  the  first-  and  second-degree  amend- 
ments. 


Senators     addressed     the 


Reserving  the 


The 


Several 
Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM, 
right  to  object. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
hope  that  I  do  not  have  to  object,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  an  amend- 
ment which  was  described  in  the  list  as 
being  an  abortion  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  No.  no.  that  is  taken 
care  of.  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  taken  care 
of  but  it  is  not  covered 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  we  specifically  en- 
tered into  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  said  that 
the  second  amendment  which  he  was 
offering  and  we  took  was  in  lieu  of  the 
abortion  amendment  and  that  it  obvi- 
ated the  abortion  amendment  under 
the  UC.  It  is  no  longer  before  us. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  also  has  con- 
cern about  the  capital  punishment 
amendment  on  which  I  would  like  to 
have  some  assurances— two  capital 
punishment  amendments.  Can  the 
leader  advise  us  in  connection  with 
those? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  think  we  should 
just  agree  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  go  out  and  shoot  each  other  and 
call  it  a  day  and  dispose  of  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  also  agree  on  a  second-degree 
amendment,  and  that  is  I  get  the  first 
shot. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  hold  out  my  coat 
for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  intend  to  hold  up  this 
bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  call  up  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Can  I  be  ad- 
vised as  to  who  has  the  other  capital 
punishment  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  think  there  are  at  least  two  on  this 
side.  Senator  Helms  maybe,  and  Sena- 
tor D'Amato. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  have 
to  object,  and  I  do  not  really  want  to 
object.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  also  has  an  equal  concern 
about  that  amendment.  It  would  entail 
a  considerable  amount  of  debate.  I 
hope  that  those  could  be  brought  up 
at  some  other  occasion  and  not 
brought  on  this  bill.  If  they  were,  I 
think  I  would  have 
unanimous-consent 
though  I  am  frank 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  why  not 
have  the  Senator  and  I  just  go  out  and 
shoot  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 


to  object  to  the 
agreement,  al- 
to say  I  do  not 


then  we  will  reach  an  agreement  be- 
tween ourselves. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  worried 
about  the  Senator 

Mr.  BYRD.  Why  not  agree  that  If 
that  type  of  amendment  is  called  up. 
then  the  agreement  is  off. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  fair 
enough. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reach  some  agreement.  I  would 
like  to  complete  action  on  this  biU 
today  and  get  on  to  other  things  next 
week.  But  I  am  constrained  to  object 
and  do  object  because  I  have  a  few 
Members  on  this  side  who  have  asked 
that  I  do  that,  so  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  is 
having  difficulty  hearing. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  cease  audible  conversation. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 
May  I  advise  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  and  the  majority  leader 
we  have  five  amendments  that  we  are 
prepared  to  take  right  now.  Then  we 
are  prepared  to  go  to  another  conten- 
tious amendment.  But  I  wonder 
whether  the  leaders  could  continue  to 
carry  on  their  dialog  because  I  honest- 
ly feel  that  we  are  beginning  to  get  to 
the  point  where  this  list  has  been  ex- 
hausted. We  ought  to  finish  this  bill 
today.  There  is  not  any  reason  to  have 
the  Members  come  back  on  this  bill 
next  week  when  we  have  the  INF 
Treaty  and  everything  else.  I  am  tell- 
ing Senators  we  are  on  the  telephone 
every  moment  of  the  day  talking  to  ev- 
erybody, and  I  honestly  believe  we 
ought  to  finish  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
request  been  objected  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  has  been  objected  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  is  an  objection  being  inter- 
posed now.  I  do  not  know  why  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  for  good  reason. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  seeking  order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  say  I 
know  all  Senators  have  acted  in  good 
faith.  We  have  had  no  one  trying  to 
hold  up  this  bill  on  either  side,  and  we 
have  made  good  progress.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana have  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
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floor  managers  expedite 
amendments. 

Senators  though  that  we  do 
inish  this  bill  today  or  to- 
n   the  early   hours  of  the 
t(  morrow, 
a  matter  of  choice  that  we 
to  go  late.  It  is  a  matter  of 
Everyone    knows    we    are 
to  go  to  the  INF  Treaty  as 
can  have  committee  meet- 
week,  assuming  that  every- 
out  as  we  have  been  told 
p^ple   who   have  just  come 
peneva.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  this  DOD  bill  in  that 
.   weeks,  so  we  have  got 
bill.  We  have  got  to  get 
The  House  has  complet- 
lekislation.  We  have  got  to  do 
clfar  the  roadblocks  for  the 

process    and    also    to 

the  Senate  can  maintain  its 

:  )0  we  are  going  to  have  no 

to  push  through  as  late  as 

tonight.  If  it  is  hopeless,  then 

and  we  will  not  finish. 

the  intention  of  the  floor 


McdLURE  and  Mr.  BUMPERS 
he  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
f  r  )m  Arkansas. 
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PFESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
b  isiness  is  the  DOD  authori- 
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BUl^PERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  amend- 
'ered  a  moment  ago,  which 
tempdrarily  laid  aside,  be  brought 
before  the  Senate.  It  has  now 
cleafed  by  both  sides.  We  can 
kly. 
P:  lESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
opjection? 
ILURE.   Mr.   President,  re- 
right  to  object  and  I  shall 
I  have  no  objection  to  that 
.  ast  want  to  indicate  that  I 
.mendment  which  I  do  not 
take  long  to  discuss,  but  I 
will  take  more  than  the  2  min- 
have  been  suggested  by  the 
distinguis  led  majority  leader.  My  suc- 
gefting  my  amendment  offered 
uch  that  I  would  be  at  the 
day,  I  would  be  under  the  2- 
and  I  just  want  the  man- 
k)iow  I  do  intend  to  offer  that 
It  will  not  take  long  but  I 
offer  it. 
addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.    The 

advise  the  Senator 

The  Senator  only  needs 
or    regular    order    and    his 
will  come  up. 
.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  regu- 


BYID 
PI  tESIDING 


BYflD. 


P  lESIDING 


s 


OFFICER.    The 
on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


The  amendment  (No.  2053)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  20S9 

(Purpose:  To  li-nit  allowabie  costs  of 
contractors  in  certain  proceedings) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley] 
for  himself,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Harkin  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2059. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  131.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

SKC  S2.1.  LIMITATION  ON  ALLOWABILITY  OK  (  OSTS 
OK  CONTKACTOR.H  INCI  KKKII  IN  «KK- 
TAIN  PKO«KKI)IN(;S. 

(a)  Limit  on  Costs— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  2324(e)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Proceedings  costs  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  any  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  Stales  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment that  relates  to  a  violation  of.  or  failure 
to  comply  with,  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law  or  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor if  the  proceeding  results  in  any  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  A  conviction  (including  a  conviction 
pursuant  to  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere),  a 
civil  judgment,  containing  a  finding  of  li- 
ability, or  an  administrative  finding  of  li- 
ability, by  reason  of  such  violation  of  failure 
to  comply. 

"(ii)  A  decision  to  debar  or  suspend  the 
contractor  or  rescind,  void,  or  terminate  the 
contract.". 

(b)  Limit  on  Attorneys  Pees.— Section 
2324(e)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(L)  Cost  is  excess  of  a  rate  of  $75  per 
hour  for  attorney  or  agent  fees  incurred  by 
a  contractor  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  United  States  or  a 
State  or  local  government  that  relates  to  a 
violation  of.  or  failure  to  comply  with,  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  or  regulation  on 
the  part  of  a  contractor  that  does  in  result 
in  any  of  the  actions  described  in  clause  (i) 
or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (C),  except  that 
costs  of  attorney  or  agent  fees  in  excess  of  a 
rate  of  $75  per  hour  are  allowable  if  the 
contracting  officer  finds  that  a  special 
factor  (such  as  the  limited  availability  of 
qualified  attorneys  or  agents)  justifies  an 
award  of  higher  fees.". 

(c)  Definitions.— Section  2324(k)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  In  this  section: 


"(1)  The  term  covered  contract'  means  a 
contract  for  an  amount  more  than  $100,000 
entered  into  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
other  than  a  fixed  price  contract  without 
cost  incentives. 

"(2)  The  term  proceeding'  means  a  civil, 
criminal,  or  administrative  investigation, 
prosecution,  or  proceeding. 

'•(3)  The  term  proceeding  costs'  means  all 
costs  relating  to  a  proceeding  incurred 
before,  during,  or  after  the  commencement 
of  the  proceeding,  and  such  term  includes— 
"(A)  administrative  and  clerical  expenses; 
"(B)  the  cost  of  legal  services  (whether 
performed  by  an  employee  of  the  contractor 
or  otherwise); 

"(C)  the  cost  of  the  services  of  account- 
ants and  consultants  retained  by  a  contrac- 
tor: and 

•(D)  the  salaries  and  wages  of  employees, 
including  officers  and  directors.". 

(d)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Could  I  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill  a  question?  It  will  only  take  30  sec- 
onds. 

Might  I  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  did  not  get  to  ask 
this  when  the  distinguished  chairman 
was  on  the  floor.  We  are  here  talking 
about  getting  this  bill  finished  and 
how  urgent  it  is  that  we  do  that  and 
try  to  do  it  tonight.  I  have  a  general 
question.  Why  do  we  need  a  defense 
authorization  bill  every  year?  Did  we 
not  just  do  one  last  year?  We  finished 
it  when  we  were  almost  through  with 
appropriations.  Why  do  we  have  to  do 
this  every  year? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico— and 
his  question  is  not  a  facetious  one. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  DIXON.  We  had  a  2-year  au- 
thorization bill  last  year,  but  we  could 
not  get  a  2-year  appropriation  bill  to 
cover  the  authorization. 

And  I  suppose  there  is  a  goal  here 
ultimately  of  achieving  a  more  bal- 
anced way  of  doing  this  business.  But 
we  have  not  yet  achieved  it,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  committee  and  its 
desire  to  be  the  policymaker  on  de- 
fense. But  I  have  only  been  here  15 
years  and  I  can  remember  that  we 
went  5  years  without  a  defense  author- 
ization bill  in  my  short  15.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  means  other  than  it  is 
a  statement  that  maybe  we  did  busi- 
ness kind  of  crazy  then. 

But  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  equally  bur- 
densome, rather  difficult,  and  maybe 
not  terribly  responsive  to  be  doing  this 
every  year  followed  right  immediately 
with  an  appropriation  bill  with  all  the 
same  issues.  And  I  do  think  raising  it 
at  this  point  does  make  a  little  sense 
in  terms  of  trying  to  get  some  things 
done. 

I  know  the  committee  did  a  marvel- 
ous job.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 


the  chairman.  I  wonder  why  we  have 
to  do  it  every  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  finished. 

Mr.  NUNN.  My  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico  is  almost  always  right. 
But  when  there  is  an  exception,  it  is  a 
big  exception.  This  is  a  big  exception. 
We  have  not  failed  to  have  a  defense 
authorization  bill  since  1961. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  with  the  expert.  But  I  believe 
we  have  gone  a  number  of  years  with- 
out a  defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  No.  The  Senator  is  just 
incorrect  on  that.  I  would  hope  he 
would  take  a  look  at  it.  I  would  say 
that  the  Senator,  being  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  and  Budget  Com- 
mittees, could  greatly  assist  in  this 
process  by  seeing  if  we  cannot  start 
getting  a  2-year  budget,  and  a  2-year 
appropriation. 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  2-year  author- 
ization. But  by  doing  a  2-year  authori- 
zation, and  we  simply  turn  over  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  all  the  de- 
cisions on  defense  because  they  insist 
on  a  1-year  situation,  then  it  is  never 
going  to  happen. 

So  I  say  if  the  Senator  really  wants 
to  do  something  about  what  I  would 
join  him  in  saying  has  become  an 
absurd  process,  if  you  consider  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  authorization 
committee,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  consider  we  do  all  of  them 
year  by  year,  it  becomes  a  collective 
absurdity. 

I  agree  with  him  on  that.  But  as  a 
member  of  those  other  two  commit- 
tees, I  would  hope  he  would  follow  our 
lead  and  start  moving  toward  the  2- 
year  appropriation  and  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  Senator's  time.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree.  My  request  for 
an  explanation  had  nothing  to  do  with 
singling  out  a  process.  I  would  be  satis- 
fied with  3-,  4-year  authorization  bills, 
2-year  appropriations,  and  2-year 
budgets.  But  I  am  merely  pointing  up 
that  here  we  are  again  1  year  at  a 
time,  a  week  before  appropriations 
doing  another  authorization  bill  on  de- 
fense. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia if  we  had  authorizations  in  all  of 
these  years  we  certainly  had  a  number 
of  them  that  were  multiyear. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor again  he  is  wrong.  The  first  time 
we  have  done  a  2-year  is  this  last  year. 
I  would  insert  in  the  Record  without 
taking  the  Senate's  time  a  record  of 
the  last  28  years,  the  date  that  we 
have  enacted  the  legislation  on  au- 
thorization, the  number  of  days  on  the 
floor,  the  number  of  days  in  markup, 
the  number  of  amendments,  the 
number  of  roUcalls,  the  number  of 
hours  of  debate,  and  the  number  of 
conferees,  the  number  of  days  in  con- 
ference. It  is  all  right  here. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  it  go  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  usually 
correct.  But  on  this  point  he  has  bad 
information. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  look  at  it. 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  had  offered  an 
amendment.  That  is  the  pending  busi- 
ri6ss 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
long  as  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  to  taking  up  my  amendment 
just  as  soon  as  he  is  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  seek  unanimous  consent 
in  that  regard? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2060 

(Purpose:  To  impose  certain  conditions  on 

the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  BIGEYE 

bomb) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  temporar- 
ily set  aside. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  be  read. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2060. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Idaho  that  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  offering  is  the  Bigeye  bomb 
amendment,  thoroughly  discussed  last 
night,  agreed  to  by  everybody  on  both 
sides,  everybody  on  the  floor  was  here. 
All  leaders  were  here,  all  managers 
were  here.  I  would  ask  my  friend  from 
Idaho  not  to  object.  This  is  agreed  to 
by  everybody. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  How  long  is  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  A  page  and  a  half  on 
the  Bigeye  bomb. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Just  let  him  read  it.  I 
would  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Oh,  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  reading  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SKC.  III).  hi(;kvk  komk. 

Poinds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1989  or  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
procurement  of  the  BIGEYE  binary  chemi- 
cal bomb,  for  any  component  of  such  bomb, 
or  for  the  assembly  of  such  bomb  unless  and 
until  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  determines  and  certifies  to  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  operational  and  developmental 
tests  conducted  in  connection  with  such 
bomb  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  were  realistic  and  adequate; 

(2)  the  test  plan  and  objectives  established 
for  such  bomb  were  clear,  well  defined,  and 
properly  quantifiable; 

(3)  the  design  of  such  test  supports  a  valid 
statistical  analysis  of  data; 

(4)  the  criteria  for  a  no-test  were  ade- 
quately defined  in  the  test  plan  for  such 
bomb; 

(5)  such  bomb  met  or  exceeded  the  test 
standards  established  for  the  bomb;  and 

(6)  such  bomb  is  ready  for  full-scale  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  going  to  speak  on  this  amendment. 
I  will  not  speak  on  it,  but  I  would  ask 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  Mr, 
President,  because  once  again  let  me 
read  especially  for  the  benefit  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  what  the  crux  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  this  amendment  is. 

It  basically  says  this:  In  the  addi- 
tional $100  million  being  funded  for 
the  production  of  the  Bigeye  bomb, 
1989-90,  that  that  production,  espe- 
cially the  full-scale  production,  will 
not  take  place  until  this  happens.  The 
critical  event  that  must  happen,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  is  one,  the 
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But  I  think  this  tieup  of  an  amend- 
ment is  atypical  of  what  it  is  that  we 
are  doing  here  in  our  entire  defense 
capability,  by  putting  our  young 
people  in  harm's  way  because  we  are 
not  fulfilling  our  basic  constitutional 
commitment  to  properly  fund  defense, 
and  move  forward  on  weapons  systems 
that  we  need  so  that  our  adversaries 
will  not  use  like-type  weapons  systems 
against  our  troops. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  to  visit  the  in- 
stallations of  our  American  troops  in 
Europe  and  recognize  that  one  of  the 
biggest  threats  they  face  is  the  poten- 
tial of  chemical  warfare  being  used 
against  them  in  installations,  whether 
it  be  at  an  airbase  or  troops  in  the 
field  or  at  supply  areas,  in  the  back 
areas  that  would  be  supporting  the 
frontline  troops.  There  is  a  continual 
effort  to  stop  us  from  moving  forward 
with  technology  that  is  important.  If 
we  have  this  weapon,  our  adversaries 
probably  will  not  use  it,  because  they 
will  not  want  to  contend  with  chemical 
warfare.  This  effort  does  not  make  our 
troops  safer.  It  makes  it  more  danger- 
ous. 
I  disagree  with  this  amendment. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  had  a 
long  debate  on  this  last  night.  The  dis- 
tinguished manager,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  was  on  the  floor;  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  jurisdictional 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, was  on  the  floor;  the  distinguished 
ranking  member,  the  manager  on  the 
other  side,  was  on  the  floor;  and  this 
Senator  was  on  the  floor. 

I  tell  my  friend  from  Idaho  that  it 
became  our  judgment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  had  the  necessary 
votes  to  prevail,  and  we  entered  into 
an  accommodation  with  him  that  was 
the  best  we  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

We  hear  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  entered  into 
an  accommodation  of  honor  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  In  view  of 
that,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  man- 
agers and  everyone  here  at  the  time 
that  we  should  honor  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  that 
we  should  take  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  continuing  interest  in  making  sure 
that  we  deploy  a  Bigeye  bomb  that 
works.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  shares, 
as  I  do,  an  appreciation  of  the  critical 
requirement  for  the  Bigeye.  This 
bomb  represents  the  only  near-term 
solution  to  the  most  critical  deficiency 
in  our  chemical  deterrent  posture— the 
capacity  for  deep  strike  attacks  with 
persistent  agent. 

The  compromise  that  was  reached 
last  night  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate  provides  all  the  funding  re- 
quested in  fiscal  year  1989,  and  does 


not  constrain  the  expenditure  of  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  in  prior 
years.  It  thus  establishes  a  conference 
issue  with  the  House,  that  has  limited 
use  of  prior  year  funds,  and  deleted  all 
fiscal  year  1989  funding. 

The  compromise  includes  a  fencing 
provision  that  requires  a  GAO  certifi- 
cation before  fiscal  year  1989  funding 
can  be  spent.  The  House  has  no  simi- 
lar provision.  This  Senator  will  work 
in  the  conference  to  secure  a  position 
that  protects  the  option  both  to  main- 
tain continuity  of  the  low  rate  initial 
production  line,  and  to  proceed  to  full- 
scale  production  of  the  Bigeye  bomb 
only  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Bigeye  has  proven  to  be  reliable  and 
producible. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Arkansas  that  I 
really  miss  not  having  the  opportunity 
this  year  to  be  able  to  vote  on  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  the  Bigeye.  It  is  one 
of  the  votes  we  always  look  forward  to. 
I  miss  that  vote,  being  able  to  be  re- 
corded for  the  right  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2060)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2059 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  already  been  read. 

As  one  who  has  closely  followed  de- 
velopments relating  to  the  prosecution 
of  defense  fraud,  I  was  dismayed  to  re- 
cently learn  of  certain  statutory  provi- 
sions which  severely  undermine  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  contractors. 

In  particular,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  defense  contractors  are 
currently  permitted  to  bill  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  full  cost  of  their  legal 
expenses  in  fraud  cases,  as  an  element 
of  contract  cost.  The  anomolous 
result:  the  same  Government  that 
prosecutes  the  fraud  case  pays  the 
cost  of  the  defense.  We  as  taxpayers 
pay  twice— we  fund  the  prosecution  by 
DOJ  and  DOD  through  the  agency's 
budgets;  then  we  subsidize  the  con- 
tractor and  their  high-priced  lawyers. 

Such  an  arrangement,  by  the  way,  is 
wholly  unprecedented  in  more  than 
200  years  of  American  jurisprudence. 
In  no  other  case— whether  it  be  a 
white  collar,  or  other  economic  crime, 
or  a  street  crime  case— is  a  criminal  de- 
fendant permitted  to  recover  the  cost 
of  his  legal  defense  from  the  Govern- 


ment. I  might  add  that  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  defendant  is  irrelevant 
to  this  general  prohibition  on  recovery 
of  lega^  fees.  Criminal  defendants  who 
are  acquitted  have  never  been  entitled 
to  recover  legal  expenses  incurred  in 
their  defense. 

In  civil  cases,  private  parties  that 
prevail  over  the  Government  can  re- 
cover legal  expenses  only  by  specific 
statutory  authorization,  such  as  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  which  ap- 
plies to  all  other  business  and  individ- 
uals, and  generally  limits  legal  fee  re- 
covery to  $75  per  hour. 

Rest  assured  Mr.  President,  defense 
contractors  and  their  high-priced  law- 
yers who  currently  bill  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  legal  bill  charge  far,  far 
more  than  $75  per  hour. 

Indeed,  there  were  public  reports 
that  General  Dynamics  Corp.  billed 
the  Government  some  $21  million  for 
attorneys  fees,  when  it  defended  itself 
during  a  grand  jury  investigation  in 
New  Haven,  CT.  When  the  Govern- 
ment dropped  other  criminal  fraud  in- 
vestigations against  General  Dynamics 
last  year,  the  taxpayers  were  exposed 
to  several  million  dollars  in  attorney 
fee  liability. 

In  a  recent  fraud  case  against  the 
Bell  Helicopter  Division  of  Textron, 
settled  by  the  Government  just  2 
months  ago,  attorney  costs  of  about 
$3.5  million  could  have  been  billed  to 
the  Government  as  an  element  of  al- 
lowable cost. 

In  another  case,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Government  had  potentially  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  legal  fees  exposure 
after  the  Justice  Department  decided 
not  to  indict  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Group  for  allegedly  overcharging  the 
Government  by  $22  million  on  con- 
tracts at  its  West  Palm  Beach  facility. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  this  be?  Why 
do  defense  contractors— some  of  the 
wealthiest  corporations  in  America- 
get  a  benefit  available  to  no  other 
business  or  indvidual  in  this  country? 

Well,  tucked  away  in  the  1986  de- 
fense authorization  bill  is  a  provision 
that  permits  a  defense  contractor's  re- 
covery of  attorney  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses, as  a  matter  of  allowable  cost, 
in  any  fraud  case  that  does  not  result 
in  a  finding  of  civil  liability  or  a  crimi- 
nal conviction. 

Incredibly,  prior  to  the  addition  of 
this  provision,  the  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  had  ruled  that  costs  in  de- 
fense of  a  fraud  case  which  ended  in 
conviction  were  also  allowable.  Thus, 
the  Government  was  responsible  for 
payment  of  the  legal  bills  of  convicted 
felons. 

This  amendment  is  a  response  to  the 
1986  defense  authorization  bill.  It  has 
a  limited  and  direct  purpose.  That  is 
to  treat  the  legal  bills  of  defense  con- 
tractors the  same  way  we  do  for  other 
businesses  and  individuals  involved  in 
litigation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


This  amendment  would  bar  the  re- 
covery of  legal  fees  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tract cost  in  any  fraud  case  brought  by 
the  Government  that  resulted  in  a 
conviction,  civil  judgment  of  liability, 
administrative  finding  of  liability,  or  a 
decision  to  suspend  or  debar  the  con- 
tractor. 

In  no  case— even  where  there  is  a 
finding  of  no  civil  liability  or  acquit- 
tal—will the  contractor  recover  legal 
fees  in  excess  of  $75  per  hour.  With 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  the 
taxpayers  won't  have  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  the  contractor's  high-priced 
lawyers. 

Just  as  in  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act,  the  amendment  provides  an 
exception  to  the  $75  per  hour  limit 
where  there  is  a  special  factor,  such  as 
the  limited  availability  of  qualified  at- 
torneys to  represent  the  contractor. 

The  amendment  thus  equalizes  the 
attorney  fees  treatment  of  these  civil 
and  criminal  defendants  with  all  other 
defendants.  The  other  body  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  add  this  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  be  wrongly  accused  of  law  vio- 
lations by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  why  I  have  supported  attorney 
fees  provisions  in  the  past.  I  sponsored 
the  1984  and  1985  Senate  amendments 
to  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  to 
provide  small  businesses  and  individ- 
uals a  more  equal  footing  when  they 
prevail  in  litigation  over  the  Federal 
Government. 

But  I  cannot  support  the  current 
disparate  treatment  and  special  bene- 
fits afforded  some  of  our  Nation's  big- 
gest and  wealthiest  companies.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  amendment  of 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Bradley-Roth  amendment 
poses  a  fundamental  question  of 
equity  before  the  law.  The  question  it 
poses  is— should  the  Government  pay 
the  attorneys'  fees  of  defense  contrac- 
tors who  have  been  found  guilty  of 
fraud?  There  are  few,  I  believe,  who 
would  support  an  affirmative  answer. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  in  answer- 
ing the  question  certain  fundamental 
rules  of  law. 

First,  the  "American  rule"  regarding 
the  payment  of  attorneys"  fees  is  that 
each  side  pays  its  own  attorneys,  win 
or  lose. 

Second,  the  United  States  as  sover- 
eign cannot  be  made  to  pay  any  costs, 
any  attorneys'  fees,  in  any  action,  win 
or  lose,  unless,  or  course,  it  grants  its 
consent  by  statute. 

Third,  the  United  States  has  granted 
its  consent  by  statute  through  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  passed  in 


1980.  That  statute,  which  establishes 
the  general  rule  for  individuals  and 
small  businesses,  is  considerably  less 
generous  than  either  the  pending 
amendment  or  current  law  regarding 
defense  contractors.  Basically,  the 
Government  has  agreed  to  pay  the 
other  side's  attorneys'  fees  only  if  it  is 
determined  that  the  Government's 
case  was  not  "substantially  justified." 
In  those  cases  where  that  determina- 
tion is  made,  the  general  rule  is  that 
the  Government  will  not  pay  more 
than  $75  per  hour. 

In  contrast,  special  rules  apply  to  de- 
fense contractors.  The  Government 
pays  their  attorneys'  fees  in  full  no 
matter  who  wins  the  case.  The  merits 
of  the  case  are  deemed  irrelevant. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  cap  on  what  the 
Government  pays. 

In  my  opinion,  this  result  cries  out 
for  correction.  The  Grassley-Roth 
amendment  does  exactly  that.  If  the 
defense  contractors  lose  the  case,  they 
must  pay  their  own  attorneys'  fees.  If 
they  win,  the  Government  pays  but  at 
a  rate  generally  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
hour,  the  same  rate  established  in  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 

Please  understand  that  this  $75  cap 
in  no  way  interferes  with  a  defense 
contractor's  right  to  hire  any  attorney 
at  any  price.  The  Grassley-Roth 
amendment  only  limits  how  much  of 
that  price  the  American  taxpayers  will 
pay.  It  will  thereby  end  the  practice 
where  defense  contractors  and  their 
attorneys  don't  care  how  high  the 
legal  fees  may  be,  since  they  are  borne 
by  the  taxpayers.  It  is  not  a  bad  result 
if  the  amendment  causes  defense  con- 
tractors to  worry  about  holding  down 
costs.  Everyone  else  does. 

Defense  contractors  may  argue  that 
their  attorneys'  fees,  like  other  costs, 
are  simply  part  of  the  overall  cost  of 
completing  their  contracts  with  the 
Government.  But  that  is  not  our  juris- 
prudence. When  wrongdoing  is  in- 
volved, the  wrongdoer  is  made  to 
absorb  the  costs,  not  pass  them  on. 
For  example,  businesses  may  not 
deduct  fines  imposed  as  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  A  trucker  may  not  deduct 
speeding  tickets  as  a  cost  of  delivering 
goods. 

The  Grassley-Roth  amendment  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  Government  con- 
tractors stand  on  a  different  footing 
from  Government  subjects.  The 
amendment  is  more  generous  than  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  Generally, 
contractors  should  be  able  to  pass  on 
their  costs  to  the  Government.  But 
not  costs  that  arise  from  proven 
wrongdoing.  That's  what  the  Grassley- 
Roth  amendment  says. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  is  clear 
and  obvious.  In  the  interests  of  equity, 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
Grassley-Roth  amendment. 
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(c)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
Senator  Grassley  addresses  a  very  im- 
portant problem,  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  it.  He  has  put  his  finger  on 
something  which  we  should  address.  I 
appreciate  and  share  the  concerns 
that  Senator  Grassley  has  raised. 
When  a  contractor  is  found  to  have 
committed  a  wrongful  act.  we  should 
not  have  to  pay  his  attorney's  fees  for 
defending  that  conduct.  Right  now,  if 
the  Government  successfully  pros- 
ecutes a  contractor  and  the  contractor 
is  convicted  in  a  case  other  than  a 
fraud  case,  we  still  end  up  paying  the 
contractor's  legal  fees,  and  that  really 
is  not  right. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  language  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  may 
be  too  broad.  It  may  unduly  limit  con- 
tractor's attorney  fees  in  ordinary  con- 
tract litigation  and  even  in  cases 
where  the  contractor  is  found  not  to 
be  at  fault. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Grassley,  to  focus  more  nar- 
rowly on  cases  in  which  defense  con- 
tractors are  found  to  have  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  wrongful  conduct.  Under 
my  proposal,  the  Government  would 
not  have  to  pay  directly  or  indirectly  a 
contractor's  legal  fees  in  any  case 
where: 

First.  The  contractor  is  convicted  of 
violating  Federal  or  State  law; 

Second.  The  contractor  is  assessed  a 
monetary  penalty  for  a  violation  of 
Federal  or  State  law; 

Third.  The  contractor  is  found  civil- 
ly liable  for  fraud  or  a  similar  offense 
under  Federal  or  State  law; 

Fourth.  The  contractor  is  suspended, 

debarred,  or  terminated  for  default  for 

a  violation  of  Federal  or  State  law;  or 

Fifth.  A  case  of  any  of  these  types  is 

settled  by  compromise  or  consent. 

Mr.  President,  the  kinds  of  cases  cov- 
ered by  my  amendment  all  involved 
wrongful  conduct  by  the  contractor, 
and  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of 
why  the  Government  should  be  paying 
for  contractors'  legal  fees  in  these 
kinds  of  cases. 

But,  again,  because  I  am  afraid  that 
the  amendment  that  was  offered  went 
beyond  that  and  it  was  broader  than 
that  and  could  actually  get  to  cases 
where  a  contractor  was  found  not  to 
have  been  at  fault  or  not  to  be  guilty 
of  a  crime,  I  have  sent  this  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  to  the  desk.  Again,  I 
commend  him.  I  understand  that  he 
may  want  to  take  some  action  relative 
to  his  underlying  amendment  at  this 
point.  If  he  does  so,  I  would  hope  that 


we  could  make  some  progress  in  con- 
ference because  again  I  believe  that  he 
has  put  his  finger  on  an  important 

problem.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Grassley  has  offered  an  amendment 
that  is  parallel  to  a  provision  in  the 
House  bill.  I  understand  that  Senator 
Grassley  will  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. We  will  listen  carefully  to  the 
arguments  presented  by  the  House  in 
conference. 

Senator  Levin  has  offered  a  modi- 
fied version  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Grassley.  Although  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  detail,  it  appears  to  offer 
a  very  positive  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  also  will  with- 
draw his  amendment.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  give  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  serious 
consideration  as  the  basis  for  a  possi- 
ble compromise  in  conference. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Delaware,  Senator  Roth,  who  has  had 
a  distinguished  record  in  ferreting  out 
fraud  in  Government  spending  for 
many  years  before  I  came  to  this  body. 
I  also  appreciate  the  thoughtful  and 
careful  approach  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  taken  on  this  issue. 
He  has,  of  course,  been  a  real  leader  in 
procurement  reform.  I  am  grateful  for 
his  insight  and  help.  I  want  to  thank 
his  staff  as  well. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  what 
the  manager  of  the  bill  has  said,  I  ap- 
preciate his  words  of  cooperation  and 
assistance  and  appreciate  his  assur- 
ance that  the  conferees  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  arguments 
made  in  support  of  the  Grassley 
amendment  as  well  as  the  Levin  modi- 
fication. 

I  thank  also  the  manager's  staffs  for 
working  with  us  on  that. 

I  have  been  around  this  body  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  enact  legislation. 
There  is  a  time  to  do  it  on  the  floor 
and  a  time  to  do  it  in  conference  com- 
mittee. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  assured  that 
there  will  be  fair  consideration  in  con- 
ference of  these  various  options,  in- 
cluding the  one  accepted  in  the  other 
body  then  Mr.  President,  I  am  satis- 
fied enough  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  both  amendments  will 
then  be  withdrawn. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2062 

(Purpose:  To  place  conditions  on  the  sale  or 

other  transfer  of  P-15  aircraft  to  Saudi 

Arabia) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2062. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  object.  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  aunendment.  Read  the 
amendment,  please.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tive is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  of  the 
bill  add  the  following: 

SKC.  .  CONDITIONS  KOK  SAI.K  OR  OTIIKR  TKANS- 
KKR  OK  K-I.-1  AIR<RAK-T  TO  SACHI 
ARABIA. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  sale  or  other  transfer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  by  the  United  States  of  P-15  aircraft 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Any  such  P-15  aircraft  sold  or  other- 
wise transferred  to  Saudi  Arabia  shall  be 
limited  to  models  A,  B,  C.  and  D. 

(2)  The  United  States  shall  not  sell  or  oth- 
erwise transfer  to  Saudi  Arabia  the  P-15-E 
with  a  ground  attack  capability  and  shall 
not  upgrade  existing  Saudi  aircraft  to  that 
capability. 

(3)  Saudi  Arabia  shall  not  possess  more 
than  60  P-15  aircraft  at  any  time,  except 
that  additional  replacement  P-15  aircraft 
may  be  held  in  the  United  States,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Saudi  Arabia,  for  shipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  only  after  the  President  noti- 
fies the  Congress  that  the  existing  invento- 
ry of  P-15  aircraft  held  by  Saudi  Arabia  is 
less  than  60  and.  then,  only  on  a  one-for-one 
replacement  basis  as  each  P-15  aircraft  is 
totally  removed  from  the  inventory  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  previously  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  This  side  does 
support  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  it  should  be  said  for  the 
record  that  the  amendment  is  very  in- 
complete. It  should  also  add  the  MX 
missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  and  nuclear- 
fired  aircraft  carrier,  because  these  F- 
15  Strike  Eagles  have  never  been  in 
the  administration's  proposal  package. 
It  has  not  been  talked  about.  There  is 
no  discussion  of  selling  the  F-15  Strike 
Eagles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  guess,  if  the  Senator  insists  on  of- 
fering the  amendment,  we  will  accept 
it.  But  I  think  it  should  be  said  for  the 
record  that  Saudi  Arabia  should  not 
feel  like  they  are  being  singled  out  for 


some  kind  of  extra  treatment  here  on 
the  floor  over  the  F-15  Strike  Eagles, 
because  the  administration  never  sug- 
gested they  sell  them  nor  have  they 
suggested  they  sell  the  MX  missile  or 
B-IB  bomber  or  any  of  the  other  more 
sophisticated  weapons. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  not  intended  to  make  an  oral 
statement  but  rather  put  the  state- 
ment in  the  Record.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  some  confusion  as  to  what  this 
amendment  does.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  I  feel  compelled 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  a  broader  version  of 
this  amendment  was  approved  last  De- 
cember by  the  Senate.  It  was  worked 
out  with  Defense  Secretary  Carlucci 
during  his  tenure  as  National  Security 
Adviser.  Concerns  were  raised  in  the 
House  regarding  the  breadth  of  the 
original  language,  and  I  agreed  to  com- 
promise on  it.  The  measure  now  before 
us  represents  that  compromise. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
measure  remains  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  order  that  we  may  explain  this  to 
my  friend  from  Idaho,  last  December, 
the  administration  notified  Congress 
of  its  intent  to  sell  a  large  package  of 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Many  Members 
of  Congress  felt  that  certain  portions 
of  the  package  were  inappropriate.  I 
approached  the  minority  leader  to 
enlist  his  help  in  arranging  a  meeting 
with  then  National  Security  Adviser 
Carlucci.  A  number  of  Senators  par- 
ticipated in  that  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  the  outcome  of  those 
discussions  is  the  original  amendment 
that  the  Senate  approved  last  Decem- 
ber 9,  and  for  the  most  part,  it  is  the 
measure  we  are  discussing  now. 

It  stipulates  that  the  Saudi  Air 
Force's  inventory  of  F-15  aircraft  shall 
not  exceed  the  original  number  of  60. 
The  12  planes  that  were  included  in 
this  sale  are  to  be  held  at  Saudi  ex- 
pense here  in  the  United  States,  and 
be  transferred  to  the  Saudis  only  on  a 
one-for-one  replacement  basis. 

In  addition,  the  12  replacement 
planes  and  all  F-15's  previously  deliv- 
ered to  the  Saudis  shall  not  receive 
equipment  upgrades  from  the  United 
States  to  give  them  a  ground-attack 
capability. 

Finally,  the  measure  proscribes  the 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  P-15-E 
series,  which  is  a  ground-attack  air- 
craft. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  do 
not  remember  the  veritable  laundry 
list  of  advanced  armaments  that  the 
Saudis  presented  us  with  last  year. 
Now.  half  a  year  after  the  fact,  it  is 
easy  to  forget  how  much  work  went 
into  that  sale.  We  hammered  out  an 
agreement  which  gave  the  Saudis 
their  arms  package— but  less  in  line 
with  their  dreams  than  with  their  le- 
gitimate defense  needs. 


Mr.  President.  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  this  amendment  is  part  of  an 
ariiis  deal  worked  out  with  the  admin- 
istration, the  minority  leader,  and  sev- 
eral of  us  in  the  Senate.  Also,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Saudis  indicat- 
ed that  they  were  satisfied  with  that 
result  in  a  meeting  with  the  President, 
as  well  as  with  the  National  Security 
Adviser  at  that  time.  A  broader  ver- 
sion of  this  amendment  already  passed 
the  Senate 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand that  this  Senator  said  the  mi- 
nority accepts  the  amendment?  We  do 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  know,  but  I 
had  the  feeling.  I  must  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Idaho,  that  somehow  I 
think  you  were  confused  as  to  what 
this  amendment  is  all  about. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  you  do  not  have  to  go  on 
with  that  speech  if  you  do  not  feel 
compelled  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Thank  you 
very  much.  It  certainly  pleases  me  no 
end  that  you  told  me  that  I  did  not 
have  to  continue  on,  but  I  think  I  will 
finish  it.  It  is  just  a  few  more  lines. 

A  broader  version  of  this  amend- 
ment already  passed  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  since  that  time,  the  Middle  East 
has  become  something  of  an  open  flea 
market  for  sophisticated  arms  sales. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  I  must  con- 
fess that  at  times,  with  all  the  fancy 
hardware  that  is  piling  up  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Paris  Air  Show  could  just  as  easily  be 
held  in  Riyadh.  Even  as  we  speak,  a 
sale  is  pending  which  includes  200 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles.  TOW  mis- 
siles and  launchers,  and  support  equip- 
ment for  the  Saudi's  AW  ACS  aircraft. 
I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  recent  revelation  that  our  sup- 
posed allies  in  Riyadh  hid  from  us 
their  purchase  of  Chinese  intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  now  de- 
bating language  which  was  previously 
ageed  to  as  part  of  serious  negotia- 
tions undertaken  in  good  faith  and  in 
a  responsible  maruier.  It  was  a  process 
of  give  and  take  that  Secretary  Car- 
lucci observed  "•  •  •  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  earlier  public  disputes  over 
such  issues." 

What  is  the  problem  with  limiting 
the  number  of  F-15  aircraft  in  the 
Saudi  inventory  to  60?  The  monarchy 
certainly  did  not  prove  itself  willing  to 
use  those  advanced  planes  to  assist  us 
when  an  Iraqi  jet  pumped  two  deadly 
Exocet  missiles  into  the  Stark. 

What  is  the  problem  with  prohibit- 
ing the  Saudis  from  buying  ground- 
attack  upgrades  for  their  existing  fleet 
of  F-15's?  Who.  exactly  are  they  plan- 
ning to  attack  on  the  ground?  Some 
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accept  this  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  unless  somebody  has  given 
an  objection  forthwith  to  this  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  statement.  I  do  hope  that  no 
one  will  object.  I  really  do  not  believe 
they  will.  I  understand  that  the  juris- 
dictions of  other  committees  are  in- 
volved, because  it  does  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  international  trade  and  does 
deal  with  questions  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  I  think  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  trying  to  defer  to  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  that  have  those 
subject  matters  before  them. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  willingness  of  the  manager  to 
accept  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  other 
committees  will  object,  even  in  spite  of 
the  jurisdictional  question,  because 
this  simply  says  that  the  Soviet  Union 
shall  not  be  granted  most-favored-na- 
tions treatment  until  it  can  be  certi- 
fied that  they  are  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  On  that  subject,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial disagreement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Idaho. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2063 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funding  for  medical  fa- 
cilities for  Port  Sill.  OK.  and  Seoul.  South 

Korea) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois.  [Mr.  Dixon], 
for  Mr.  NiCKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoREN),  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2063. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  page  216.  after  line  4.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  $54,000,000". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SEC.    .REYNOLDS  ARMY  COMMUNITY  HOSPI- 
TAL. FORT  SILL,  OKLAHOMA  AND 
SEOIL  ARMY  COMMUNITY  HOS 
PITAL.  SEOLL,  KOREA. 

(a)  AtJTHORIZATION  TO  CONTRACT  IN  AD- 
VANCE OF  Appropriations.— ( 1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  2401(a).  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  enter  into  one  or  more  contracts,  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  therefore,  for  the 
construction  of  the  military  construction 
projects  authorized  by  section  2401(a)  to  be 
accomplished  at  Reynolds  Army  Communi- 
ty Hospital,  Port  Sill,  Oklahoma  and  the 
Seoul  Army  Community  Hospital,  Seoul. 
Korea,  if  each  such  contract  limits  the 
amount  of  payments  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  obligated  to  make  under  such 
contracts  to  the  amount  of  appropriations 


available,  at  the  time  such  contract  is  en- 
tered into,  for  obligation  under  such  con- 
tract. 

On  page  220.  line  19,  strike  ■$201,811,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  •$228,811,000". 

On  page  220.  line  22.  strike  "$289,010,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$262,010,000". 

On  page  222.  after  line  4,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(11)  For  military  construction  project  at 
Reynolds  Army  Community  Hospital,  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma  authorized  by  section 
2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  $27,000,000. 

(12)  For  military  construction  project  at 
Seoul  Army  Community  Hospital,  Seoul, 
Korea  authorized  by  section  2401(a)  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
$28,000,000. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma. Senator  Boren,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  year  1989,  which 
would  allow  for  split  year  funding  for 
two  Army  Community  Hospitals;  one 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  and  one  at  Fort  Sill, 
OK. 

The  first  phase  of  the  hospital  com- 
plex at  Fort  Sill  was  funded  with  a 
fiscal  year  1986  military  construction 
appropriation.  Work  was  started  on 
the  outpatient  clinic  in  September 
1986,  and  the  estimated  occupancy 
date  is  June  1989. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Fort  Sill 
Army  Community  Hospital  which  will 
provide  an  upgraded  hospital  facility 
to  conform  to  current  standards  of  the 
Joint  Committee  for  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  [JCAHl,  was  originally 
planned  to  follow  the  first  phase  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  but  was  deferred  to 
fiscal  year  1988  and  then  to  fiscal  year 
1989.  With  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ment, it  has  now  slipped  to  fiscal  year 
1990. 

The  project  is  95  percent  design 
complete,  and  according  to  last  year's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1989,  the  con- 
tract was  scheduled  to  be  awarded  in 
December  1988  with  construction  to 
begin  in  February  1989.  Every  delay 
will  create  hardships  in  operating  two 
separate  facilities,  the  old  hospital  and 
the  new  clinic,  with  limited  staff. 
When  the  new  clinic  is  finished,  pa- 
tients may  have  to  be  transported 
three  to  four  blocks  down  the  street 
between  the  clinic  and  the  old  hospi- 
tal. This  will  require  additional  per- 
sonnel and  could  endanger  the  welfare 
of  the  patients.  A  deferment  of  this 
project  to  fiscal  year  1990  would 
extend  this  hardship  for  an  additional 
year  and  increase  the  total  cost  by  ap- 
proximately $2  million. 

Phase  II  will  include  two  three-story 
buildings,  the  ancillary  building,  and 
the  inpatient  tower  totaling  301,000 
square  feet.  The  ancillary  building  will 
house  central  materiel,  surgery.  ICU/ 
ecu,  labor/delivery/postpartum/ 

nursery,  and  general  patient  services 
such  as  ER/MCC,  radiology,  patholo- 
gy, physical  therapy,  and  the  dental 
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clinic.  The  inpatient  tower  will  include 
157  beds,  the  inpatient  pharmacy,  au- 
tomation management,  nutritional 
care,  patient  administration,  three 
medical-surgical  and  one  pediatric 
nursing  unit. 

I  have  spoken  to  Dr.  William  Mayer, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  who  assures  me  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  exe- 
cute both  part  II  of  the  Fort  Sill  Hos- 
pital and  the  Seoul  project  through 
phased  funding  over  a  2-year  period, 
fiscal  year  1989-90.  This  approach  will 
allow  construction  to  begin  on  both 
badly  needed  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1989  and  will  not  affect  the  Depart- 
ment's funding  requirements  in  either 
fiscal  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mayer  stating 
his  support  for  this  approach  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  DC,  April  27.  1988. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  Pursuant  to  my 
conversation  with  you  and  Senator  Boren, 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  execute 
both  Part  II  of  the  Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma  Hos- 
pital and  the  Seoul,  Korea  project  through 
phase  funding  over  a  two  year  period  FY 
1989-1990.  with  appropriate  legislative  au- 
thority authorizing  award  of  contracts  in 
advance  of  full  appropriation. 

This  approach  will  allow  construction  to 
begin  on  both  projects  in  FY  89  and  will  not 
affect  the  Department's  funding  require- 
ments in  either  fiscal  year. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  offer  my 
comments  on  your  proposal.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  is  being  sent  to  Senator  Boren  and 
Congressman  McCurdy. 
Sincerely, 

William  Mayer.  M.D. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  meet- 
ing the  health  care  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel,  dependents,  and  retir- 
ees is  a  promise  we,  as  a  nation,  make 
to  those  who  serve  to  protect  our  free- 
doms. I  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to.  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues  >an  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  anclfthe  staff  for  their  as- 
sistance. I  beliwe  that  we  will  now  be 
able  to  fulfill  our  health  care  promise 
both  at  Fort  Sill  and  in  Seoul  in  the 
most  cost-efficient  and  timely  manner. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Nickles. 
and  I  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
expeditiously  allow  the  construction 
of  two  Army  hospitals  which  are 
needed  for  the  medical  delivery  to 
Army  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents at  Fort  Sill,  OK.  and  Seoul, 
Korea. 

In  these  times  of  budgetary  con- 
straints, it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
to  fund  the  backlog  of  military  con- 
struction. I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Dixon  and  Mr.  Humphrey  and  their 
staff  for  the  excellent  cooperation  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Nickles.  and  I  have  re- 


ceived in  solving  this  particular  situa- 
tion. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the 
Reynolds  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Sill, 
OK,  was  dropped  from  the  President's 
budget  request.  A  hospital  for  Seoul, 
Korea,  was  included  at  a  cost  of  $55 
million  and  is  authorized  in  this  legis- 
lation. The  Department  of  Defense 
has  agreed  to  divide  this  funding  be- 
tween Korea  and  Oklahoma  which 
will  allow  both  projects  to  proceed  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  hospital  in  Korea  at  a 
fiscal  year  funding  level  of  $28  million 
and  the  hospital  at  Fort  Sill  at  a  fiscal 
year  1989  funding  level  of  $27  million 
and  keeps  the  military  construction 
total  at  the  same  level  as  authorized 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted.  Again.  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  their 
very  able  assistance  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2063)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  notice  to  the  chairmen  of  the  ju- 
risdictional committees.  Their  aides 
have  been  on  the  floor.  They  have 
looked  at  the  amendment.  I  think  at 
least  10  minutes  have  expired  since 
that  time.  I  suggest  to  the  Chair  that 
unless  I  hear  something  in  the  next 
minute  or  so,  I  am  prepared  to  take 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  offer  the  amendment  and 
speak  very  briefly  with  respect  to  it. 
During  that  period  of  time,  perhaps 
we  can  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
others  to  be  heard. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2064 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2064. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 


-sw. 


KSFOKCKIMKNT  OK  THE  FINAL  ACT  OF 
TIIK  (ONFKKKNIK  ON  SECHRrrV  AND 
(-(MM'KKATION  IN  Kl'ROPK  (ALSO 
KNOWN     AS    -THE    HKI,SINKI     FINAL 

"(a)  No  country  signatory  to  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  (also  known  as  "the  Helsinki 
Final  Act")  which  as  of  May  1.  1988.  did  not 
enjoy  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  trade 
status  with  the  United  States  shall  be  ex- 
tended such  status  unless  the  President  first 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  such  signatory  country  is 
in  complete  compliance  or  in  substantially 
complete  compliance  with  such  Pinal  Act, 
particularly  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian affairs  provisions. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
Subsection,  "substantially  complete  compli- 
ance" is  defined  as— 

"(1)  A  pattern  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  displayed  by 
democratic  signatory  countries,  with  any 
violations  clearly  the  rare  and  exceptional 
act  of  local  authorities  contrary  to  estab- 
lished policy  and  generally  observed  prac- 
tice in  such  country: 

"(2)  The  existence,  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, of  legal  procedures  and  presumptions, 
statutes,  administrative  regulations,  limita- 
tions on  law  enforcement  authorities,  and 
judicial  means  of  redress  that  facilitate  and 
encourage,  rather  than  frustrate,  the  exer- 
cise of  basic  rights  as  specified  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  by  the  citizens  and  inhabit- 
ants of  such  country;  and 

"(3)  The  ability  of  citizens  of  such  country 
and  citizens  of  other  signatory  countries,  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  freely  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  the  governmental  authori- 
ties of  such  country  with  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
throughout  the  territory  of  such  country, 
and  to  publicize  their  findings,  both  in  such 
country  and  abroad.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  really  is  not  any  attempt 
to  jump  ahead  of  another  process 
without  some  necessity.  I  say  that  be- 
cause there  have  been  reports  that  the 
administration  is  considering  granting 
MFN  status  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  is  making 
progress  on  the  human  rights  front,  it 
remains  in  severe  violation  of  major 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
especially  regarding  human  right>. 
What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
deny  MFN  status  to  any  Helsinki  sig- 
natory which  is  not  in  substantial 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  It  would  not 
affect  coimtries  already  receiving 
MFN. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Helsinki 
Commission  this  week.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Verity  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  require  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply  with  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  requirement  linking  MFN  with 
"the  right  or  opportunity  to  emi- 
grate." I  was  reassured  to  hear  that. 
But  I  also  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  tie  the  granting  of  MFN  status, 
which  has  enormous  political  symbol- 
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ing MFN  status.  Nor,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  would  it  impose  any  new  re- 
quirements that  signatories  of  the 
Helsinki  Act  have  not  already  agreed 
to.  Nor  would  it  interfere  with  the 
Jackson-Vanik.  which  was  always  un- 
derstood to  address  a  much  broader 
spectrum  of  concerns  than  just  emi- 
gration. 

This  amendment  is  also  generous, 
and  realistic,  in  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire complete  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords.  The  requirement  is 
for  "substantially  complete  compli- 
ance." That  means: 

A  pattern  of  overall  compliance  com- 
parable to  that  of  democratic  signato- 
ries; 

A  structure  of  law,  regulations,  and 
procedures  that  stacks  the  deck  in 
favor  of  the  individual,  rather  than 
using  the  law  as  a  bludgeon  against 
the  ordinary  citizen; 

And  the  ability  of  monitors,  both 
within  a  country  and  from  other  sig- 
natories, to  freely  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate information  on  compliance. 

If  indeed  the  Sovet  Union  makes  a 
quantum  leap  in  human  rights,  even  if 
it  may  not  achieve  total  compliance, 
this  amendment  recognizes  that  such 
a  development  could  be  rewarded. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  amendment  does  not  belong  on 
this  defense  authorization  bill.  But  I 
believe  that  there  are  very  good  rea- 
sons to  include  it  in  the  defense  bill. 

If  the  administration  is  indeed  con- 
sidering granting  MFN  status  at  this 
time,  it  is  critical  for  the  Senate  to 
send  a  message  immediately  that  we 
do  not  believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
serving of  that  status. 

Let  me  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  formal  title  of  the  Helsinki 
Conference,  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  empha- 
sizes the  security  dimension  of  the 
Helsinki  process  in  particular,  and 
human  rights  in  general.  As  the  signa- 
tories observe  in  principle  VII.  "The 
participating  states  recognize  the  uni- 
versal significance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  respect  for 
which  is  an  essential  factor  for  the 
peace,  justice,  and  well-being  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  and  cooperation 
among  themselves  as  among  all 
states."  That  sounds  to  me  like  the 
very  essence  of  security. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagues  this:  Why 
do  we  have  a  defense  bill  in  the  first 
place,  why  do  we  spend  all  this  money 
on  guns  and  tanks  and  missiles?  We  do 
so  because  we  are  threatened  by  an 
ideology  which  is  based  on  the  denial 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  which  we 
enjoy  and  which  are  described  so  well 
in  the  Helsinki  accord.  The  threat  to 
the  United  States  is  not  just  Soviet 
missiles  and  tanks.  It  is  the  denial  of 
those  rights,  and  the  attempt  to  deny 
those  rights  to  others,  including  our- 
selves. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
supports  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  amendment  is 
supported  by  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  this 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2064)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  to  my  friend  from  Idaho,  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  those  jurisdictional 
items  in  conference.  You  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  others  be- 
tween now  and  then. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that 
and  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
the  fact  that,  certainly,  those  commit- 
tees will  be  heard  from.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  want  that  statement  to 
be  taken  as  a  kind  of  a  tacit  under- 
standing, that,  since  this  has  jurisdic- 
tional questions  attached  to  it,  that  it 
is  going  to  be  automatically  dropped  in 
the  conference. 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  not  at  all.  May  I 
say  that  I  personally  support  the  idea 
and  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  heard 
briefly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Here  is  the  situation, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  5  min- 
utes to  3.  We  have  assiduously  worked 
this  list.  I  want  to  represent  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  and  wherever 
they  may  be  and  to  the  two  distin- 
guished leaders  and  to  the  managers, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  I,  and  now  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  I,  have  worked  this 
list. 

There  is  one  amendment  that  a  Sen- 
ator would  still  like  to  offer.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  like  to  offer  a 
coal  amendment.  He  wanted  to  have  a 
30-minute  time  limit,  equally  divided. 

This  manager  or  deputy  manager, 
who  is  from  a  coal  State,  was  willing  to 
do  that,  though  I  would  oppose  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  two  Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia will  not  agree  to  a  30-minute  time 
limit.  I  do  not  know  if  they  will  agree 
to  anything.  But  the  point  is  that  that 
is  what  we  are  down  to,  and  I  would 
like  the  two  leaders  and  the  two  man- 
agers to  know  that  there  is  nothing 
left  in  this  store.  The  shelves  are  bare. 


Unless  you  want  to  start  arguing 
about  coal,  I  cannot  think  of  anythng 
else  to  do  around  this  place  until  such 
time  as  my  colleagues  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  UC. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Before  doing  that, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
failed  to  do  this  before  the  passage  of 
the  last  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senators  Helms  and  Arm- 
strong be  listed  as  original  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  floor  briefly  while 
there  is  a  littie  spare  time  here  this 
afternoon  and  speak  on  the  bill  and 
just  say  basically  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  is  that  we  are 
very  dramatically  underfunding  de- 
fense in  this,  in  the  establishment  of 
our  priorities  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

I  rise  today  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  their  responsibilities,  responsibil- 
ities outlined  in  that  document  which 
originally  established  this  great  body. 

The  Constitution  provides  our  char- 
ter, defines  our  form  and  mandates 
our  responsibilities.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  we  are  not  living  up  to 
its  expectations.  We  are  charged  by 
that  document  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy.  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  James 
Madison's  caution,  when  he  wrote  in 
the  Federalist  Papers,  "If  one  nation 
maintains  constantly  a  disciplined 
Army,  ready  for  the  service  of  ambi- 
tion or  revenge,  it  obliges  the  most  pa- 
cific nations  who  may  be  within  the 
reach  of  its  enterprises  to  take  corre- 
sponding precautions."  How  then  does 
one  explain  a  fourth  year  of  declining 
defense  budgets? 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
here,  Mr.  President.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  of  declining  defense  budgets,  if 
you  adjust  these  budgets  in  real  dollar 
outlays  in  real  terms.  When  reviewing 
defense  production  lines,  everywhere 
you  go  you  find  out  that  we  are  not 
buying  enough  of  whatever  it  is  we  are 
buying  to  get  an  economical  buy  be- 
cause of  budget  constraints.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  President,  I  noted  the  other 
day  that  the  100th  B-IB  bomber  was 
built.  It  came  in  under  budget,  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  they  closed  down  the 


line.  The  first  100  B-l's  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  $270  mil- 
lion apiece.  The  defense  contractor  of- 
fered the  Government  to  build  an- 
other 100  for  $150  million  apiece. 

It  is  a  penetrating  bomber  that  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  world.  The  reason 
that  we  are  not  building  the  200  in- 
stead of  100  is  because  of  the  priorities 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  because  it 
is  more  fun  to  go  out  here  and  offer  to 
send  out  money  and  checks  to  people 
in  different  kinds  of  programs,  social 
welfare  programs,  than  it  is  to  spend 
money  on  defense  of  the  country. 

I  would  just  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  mandate  these  declining  defense 
budgets  that  we  would  ask  them  one 
question: 

Has  the  threat  been  reduced?  Is  the 
world  a  safer  place  today  than  it  was  4 
years  ago?  Have  the  Soviets  renounced 
their  intention  to  export  communism 
throughout  the  world? 

I  would  say.  if  anyone  thinks  so  they 
should  visit  Afghanistan,  they  should 
go  to  Pakistan  where  they  will  find 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev's  KGB  killed  250 
iimocent  civilians  last  year,  wounded 
another  1,000  or  so  with  bombs,  state- 
supported  terrorist  bombs  set  off  in 
Pakistan,  run  by  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
KGB. 

It  is  their  intention  to  export  com- 
munism around  the  world  and  they 
have  been  pushing  right  along.  They 
are  pushing  into  Central  America  and 
Nicaragua.  They  are  pushing  on  into 
Africa.  There  has  been  a  relentless  ex- 
pansion in  every  case,  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  every  instance  in  the  world  where 
we  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  give  the  people  who  are  seeking 
freedom  an  opportunity  to  fight  for 
that  freedom,  we  are  winning.  Because 
people  choose  freedom  over  oppressive 
communism  every  time  if  they  are 
given  a  choice. 

What  is  very  concerning  to  this  Sen- 
ator is,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
budget  agreements  were  made  here 
last  December  that  have  put  us  into 
this  downward  spiral  on  defense 
spending  and  an  expansion  of  nonde- 
fense  spending— if  you  look  at  the 
budget  you  will  see  that  nondefense 
spending  is  expanding  at  a  fairly  big 
rate  and  defense  spending  is  contract- 
ing. 

But  we  will  find  that  in  every  in- 
stance where  we  stand  up  to  the 
Soviet  expansionism,  we  are  winning. 
But  in  cases  like  Central  America 
where  the  Congress  fails  to  see  the  dif- 
ference between  freedom  and  oppres- 
sion and  refuses  to  give  the  freedom 
fighters  help,  of  course,  the  Soviets 
continue  to  pump  aid  and  equipment, 
materiel,  and  support  into  Nicaragua 
to  ensconce  their  tentacles  into  Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr.  President,  most  likely  I  will  vote 
for  this  bill  because  I  see  no  great 
value  in  voting  against  it.  But  I  want 


to  go  on  record,  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  on  the  committee 
should  be  aware— the  defense  of  this 
country,  the  procurement  of  the 
needed  equipment  to  keep  the  morale 
of  the  troops,  the  sailors,  the  airmen, 
to  keep  the  capability,  the  operational 
or  maintenance  capability  at  a  highly 
honed  level  so  they  will  be  ready  in 
case  the  curtain  should  come  down— 
we  are  now  starting  down  the  slippery 
slope  again  toward  weaker  defenses, 
toward  a  more  hollow  military,  suid  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  continue  in 
this  direction  without  suffering  dire 
consequences  in  the  future. 

We  are  not  devoting,  Mr.  President, 
the  funds  that  we  should  be  to  keep 
an  acceptable  level  of  defense.  You 
cannot  just  have  defenses  at  a  reduced 
price  simply  by  devoting  some  funds  to 
weapons  modernization,  that  the  re- 
sulting level  of  technological  sophisti- 
cation will  be  sufficient  to  guarantee. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  By  adopting  that  approach,  we 
only  highlight  our  vulnerabilities.  It  is 
just  not  sufficient  to  have  a  few  of  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons  in  the 
world  if  we  cannot  afford  to  support 
them  when  they  are  deployed  or  re- 
place them  if  they  are  destroyed. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Aircraft  in  the  early  part 
of  this  week.  It  is  quite  impressive  to 
see  the  shop  where  F-18's  F-15's,  AV8- 
B's  are  being  manufactured  in  a  shop- 
like condition.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  of  the  old  hands  who  have 
been  there  the  last  25  years  at  McDon- 
nell Douglas  pointed  out  to  me  that  in 
the  same  shop  in  1967,  they  were  pro- 
ducing 72  Phantoms  a  month  in  that 
shop.  They  are  lucky  to  produce  5  or  6 
aircraft  in  that  shop  now  or  maybe  10 
at  a  maximum. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we 
are  building  some  very  fine  aircraft 
and  other  fine  weapons  systems,  Mr. 
President,  but  we  are  not  making  a 
commitment  to  build  enough  of  them 
that  we  could  ever  replace  them  if  we 
get  in  a  wartime  situation.  We  are 
fooling  ourselves  and  we  have  fooled 
ourselves,  in  my  view,  in  believing  that 
we  can  continue  to  pursue  our  inter- 
ests in  the  world  and  guarantee  our 
own  and  our  allies'  security  without 
paying  for  it. 

We  are,  with  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
continuing  a  slide  in  defense  spending 
that  ultimately  will  result  in  a  military 
force  that,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man mentioned,  has  the  potential  to 
become  hollow,  a  mile  wide  and  an 
inch  deep;  a  force  which  may  get  there 
firstest  with  the  mostest,  but  it  will 
not  be  able  to  stay  because  it  will  not 
be  able  to  sustain  itself  with  the  weap- 
ons systems  we  are  buying  in  such  few 
numbers.  They  require  such  highly- 
trained,  skilled  people  to  operate  them 
that  it  will  take  too  long  to  replace 
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the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  That  is  not 
cutting  out  fat. 

We  always  hear  people  say  they 
want  a  lean,  mean,  tough  defense. 
When  you  start  cutting  out  the  infan- 
try battalions,  you  are  weakening  the 
defenses  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  going  to  succumb  to 
the  allure  that  we  can  do  more  with 
less  in  our  approach  to  defense  spend- 
ing. If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  our  charter  and  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  fellow  citizens,  in 
my  review,  we  must  do  better  than  we 
are  doing  in  this  recent  budget  cycle 
that  has  gone  now  since  last  fall 
through  this  year. 

We  better  start  thinking  right  now 
that  next  year  when  we  come  back  in 
1989,  this  Senate  needs  to  address  the 
priorities  of  spending  and  reestablish 
ourself  in  terms  of  our  priorities,  what 
is  in  our  national  interest,  and  what  it 
is  that  is  the  most  single  important 
function  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That,  of  course,  is  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  to  preserve  peace 
and  freedom,  which  are  inseparable, 
Mr.  President. 

I  think  we  should  certainly  recognize 
that  if  this  is  the  trend  of  the  future, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  real  world 
of  hurt  in  about  5  years  down  the  road 
from  where  we  are  right  now  when  we 
wake  up  some  morning  and  recog- 
nize—and it  will  become  a  common  un- 
derstanding—that we  are  way  behind 
on  defense,  we  have  to  spend  more 
money  on  defense.  That  will  cost  us  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  would  be  to 
have  a  steady,  sustained,  reaisonable 
approach  to  this,  keep  the  morale  of 
the  troops  in  the  field  high,  keep  the 
retention  levels  up  and  certainly  pro- 
vide them  with  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment so  if  they  ever  do  get  in  harm's 
way  that  it  will  be  the  people  that  put 
them  in  harm's  way  that  suffer  and 
not  our  troops,  our  sailors,  and 
airmen. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    <Mr. 
Reid).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  acting  manager  on  the 
other  side,  for  his  remarks.  I  see  the 
majority  leader  on  the  floor,  and  I  see 
the  Republican  leader  on  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  advise  them  of  the  situa- 
tion at  10  minutes  past  3  on  Friday. 

Senator  Gramm  is  coming  over  here 
with  a  coal  amendment.  We  have  been 
unable  to  agree  to  a  time  limit,  but 
momentarily  Senator  Gramm  of  Texas 
will  offer  a  coal  amendment  that  will 
be  opposed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  two  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  minimally,  and  perhaps 
others. 

We  do  not  yet  have  a  time  limit 
agreed  to.  I  am  assiduously  trying  to 
work  out  a  time  limit. 


Other  than  that,  the  shelves  are 
bare.  In  the  Vice  President's  office, 
every  major  player  on  the  question  of 
drug  interdiction  by  the  military  is  in- 
volved. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
there,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
Senator  from  California,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  two  Senators 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina— a  whole  roomful  of  people.  I 
am  told  they  almost  have  an  agree- 
ment. Momentarily,  any  second  we 
will  have  agreement  on  the  drug  ques- 
tion. I  am  told  that  the  jurisdictional 
questions  between  the  authorizing  and 
the  appropriating  committees  are 
almost  resolved. 

I  want  to  again  say  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Republican  leader,  the 
shelves  are  bare.  There  is  one  question 
remaining,  and  I  would  be  delighted  if 
the  two  leaders  can  accommodate  the 
Senators  and  get  a  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  DixoN.  for  the  tremendous 
job  that  he  has  done  in  connection 
with  this  bill  and  in  advancing  it  to 
this  point  as  rapidly  as  has  been  the 
case. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2065 

(Purpose:  Analysis  of  alternative  strategic 
nuclear    force    postures    for    the    United 
States  under  a  potential  START  Treaty) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Dole  and  I  have  an  amendment  which 
we  would  like  to  take  up  at  this  time 
inasmuch  as  no  other  Senator  is  seek- 
ing recognition. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Dole,  myself,  and  other 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
BYRD.  for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  LuGAR.  and  Mr.  Sasser.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2065. 

Mr.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SKC.  .  ANALYSIS  OF  ALTKRNATIVE  STRATE(;K' 
Nil  I.KAR  FORI  E  POSTl'KES  FOR  THE 
INITEI)  STATES  I'NDER  A  POTENTIAL 
START  TREATS . 

(a)  FINDINGS.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  The  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  engaged  in 
talks  regarding  the  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  arms. 

(2)  Such  talks  could  result  in  a  Treaty  re- 
quiring deep  reductions  in  the  strategic 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Senate  must  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  any  such  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Treaty  (START). 


(4)  Any  START  Treaty  should  result  in  a 
stable  balance  of  strategic  forces  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  enhances  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  The  Congress  must  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate the  funds  to  procure  such  permit- 
ted forces  J«  are  required  to  insure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  force  balance  under  any  arms 
reduction  agreement. 

(6)  The  Congress  faces  critical  resource 
choices  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  beyond 
which  could  substantially  influence  the 
strategic  force  jjosture  of  the  United  States 
in  a  post-START  era. 

(b)  Presidential  Report.— The  President 
shall  provide  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  any  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  or  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, but  in  any  event  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 15.  1988,  a  comprehensive  report,  in 
classified  and  unclassified  form,  on  the  im- 
plications such  an  accord  might  have  for 
future  strategic  force  postures  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  1990s.  This  analysis  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(1)  Alternative  force  postures  for  the 
United  Spates  permitted  under  an  arms  re- 
duction agreement,  including  the  Adminis- 
tration's recommended  posture. 

(2)  The  costs  associated  with  acquiring 
each  alternative  force  posture,  assessed  over 
at  least  a  seven-year  period. 

(3)  The  damage  limitation  capability,  sur- 
vivability and  retaliatory  potential  of  each 
force  posture,  and  the  implications  for  stra- 
tegic stability,  assessed  with  regard  to  the 
likely  force  postures  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  first-strike  potential  of  such  Soviet 
force  postures. 

(4)  The  likely  effect  of  Soviet  breakout 
from  START  on  the  survivability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  force  posture. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  requires  a  Presidential 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  future 
configuration  of  our  strategic  forces 
prior  to  the  signing  of  any  agreement 
on  a  START  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Arms  control  is  wise  but  only 
wise  and  prudent  if  it  enhances  our 
national  security  and  that  of  our 
allies.  It  is  obvious  that  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  should  only  be  entered 
into  if  it  fits  into  a  plan  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  size  and  functions  of 
our  military  forces  and  enhances  our 
overall  security.  This  is  a  complex  task 
and  needs  to  take  into  account  the  ac- 
tions, probable  and  possible,  by  our  ad- 
versary under  the  scenario  of  any 
arms  control  agreement. 

The  report  which  is  required  by  this 
amendment  would  be  submitted  prior 
to  the  signing  of  a  START  Treaty,  and 
in  any  event  no  later  than  September 
15.  1988.  The  Congress  must  have  the 
necessary  level  of  confidence  that  any 
arms  treaty  that  is  entered  into  is 
done  so  only  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  force  structure  being  con- 
templated. The  architecture  of  our 
future  national  security  posture  must 
be  developed  to  the  satisfaction  of  not 
only  the  administration  but  also  the 
Congress,  and  in  particular  the 
Senate,  which  has  the  role  under  the 
Constitution  of  giving  its  advice  and 
consent  to  treaties.  It  would  be  the 


height  of  folly  to  rush  into  a  START 
agreement  without  the  precise  devel- 
opment of  this  architecture. 

The  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  sloppi- 
ness  in  the  strategic  area  could  open 
the  Nation  to  mortal  danger.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  have  no  arms  control 
agreement  than  to  have  one  which,  at- 
tractive on  its  face,  is  not  cemented 
into  a  viable  conception  of  how  we  are 
going  to  defend  the  Nation  and  contin- 
ue to  deter  our  adversaries  and  sup- 
port our  allies. 

This  amendment  is  a  rifle  shot, 
aimed  at  the  possibility  of  agreement 
on  a  START  Treaty  in  the  near 
future,  and  is  intended  to  make  sure 
that  aU  the  exits  are  covered,  remem- 
bering that  a  mouse  that  only  has  one 
hole  for  an  exit  is  not  a  very  wise 
mouse,  all  the  necessary  planning  has 
been  made  to  take  care  of  our  national 
security  requirements.  We  need  to  be 
sure  of  that.  The  amendment  requires 
that  alternative  force  postures  be  out- 
lined, that  the  costs  of  those  postures 
be  identified,  that  survivability  and  re- 
taliatory capabilities  of  those  force 
postures  be  assessed  in  light  of  Soviet 
first-strike  potential,  and  that  the  dan- 
gers of  a  Soviet  breakout  on  those 
force  postures  be  fully  considered.  Mr. 
President,  we  owe  this  type  of  long- 
term  analysis  to  our  allies  and  to 
future  generations  of  Americans  who 
depend  on  what  we  do  here  for  their 
continued  freedom  and  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Senators  Grassley.  Pressler.  and 
NiCKLES  joined  me  in  visiting  with  our 
START  negotiator,  Ambassador  Reid 
Hanmer.  and  our  defense  and  space 
negotiator.  Ambassador  Hank  Cooper, 
in  Geneva. 

Although  a  number  of  crucial  differ- 
ences still  separate  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  basic  potential 
framework  for  deep  cuts  in  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  is  taking  shape. 

The  object  of  START  is  not  just  to 
cut  but  to  enhance  the  stability  of  de- 
terrence. But  greater  stability  requires 
properly  structured  deterrent  forces  in 
the  post-START  era. 

While  our  negotiators  work  carefully 
and  precisely  to  resolve  outstanding 
differences,  our  force  planners  should 
be  developing  the  best  possible  force 
structure  under  a  START  agreement. 

This  amendment,  as  appropriately 
described  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  simply  asks  the  President  to 
share  the  administration's  post- 
START  force  posture  analysis  with 
the  Congress.  This  is  vital  because, 
after  all.  it  is  the  Congress  which  must 
authorize  and  appropriate  for  any 
strategic  forces  which  we  may  need  to 
enhance  stability  under  START. 

We  offer  this  amendment  to  encour- 
age and  help  our  President's  efforts  to 
achieve  deep  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons.  If  we  in  the  Senate  under- 
stand what  force  structure  assump- 


tions are  necessary  to  make  START  a 
good  treaty,  ratification  will  be  that 
much  easier  when  the  time  comes. 

Furthermore,  there  will  be  no  sur- 
prises on  Capitol  Hill  when  the  next 
President  asks  for  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  whatever  strategic 
forces  are  necessary. 

This  type  of  thinking  can  only  en- 
hance the  consensus  behind  America's 
defense  and  arms  control  policies. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  insight  into  this  matter, 
and  his  work  to  formulate  a  proposal 
we  could  all  agree  upon.  I  also  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  for  his  expertise,  his  dedica- 
tion to  enhancing  America's  security, 
and  his  hard  work  in  developing  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
insight  into  this  matter  and  his  work 
to  formulate  a  proposal  we  could  agree 
upon.  I  also  thank  the  Senator  from 
California.  Senator  Wilson,  for  his  ex- 
pertise and  dedication  to  enhancing 
America's  security  and  his  hard  work 
in  helping  us  develop  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Republican  leader,  for 
his  generous  comments.  I  thank  him 
and  the  majority  leader  for  having 
taken  the  time  and  the  effort  to  put 
before  this  body  what  I  think  is  a  very 
important  reminder. 

We  are  in  this  effort  asking  of  the 
President  that  he  give  a  report  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
any  strategic  arms  reduction  treaty 
just  exactly  how  we  intend  as  a  Nation 
to  make  certain  that  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  improved  by  that 
treaty,  which  is  to  say  we  are  asking 
that  we  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
simply  reducing  arms  without  having 
clearly  thought  about  what  our  strate- 
gy will  be  is  important  before  we  ever 
go  to  that  treaty. 

We  have  to  know  whether  or  not 
Congress  is  prepared  to  maintain  cer- 
tain force  structures,  both  offensive 
and  defensive.  We  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  our  capacity  not  only  to 
retaliate  and  to  survive  a  first  strike 
but  to  limit  damage  in  a  way  which  re- 
quires that  we  pursue  a  defensive  as 
well  as  an  offensive  strategy,  and  the 
two  must  be  coordinated. 

This  report  which  the  President  is 
required  to  provide  to  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Reduction  Treaty,  or  an 
agreement  of  this  kind  is  absolutely 
essential.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
saying  is  we  have  to  have  a  very  clear 
strategy  before  we  go.  we  have  to  have 
a  very  clear  strategy  certainly  before 
the  Senate  is  asked  to  ratify  such  a 
treaty,  and  the  Senate  must  ask  itself 
upon  receiving  that  report  from  the 
President  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
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crease.  Thfs  would  be  especially  true  were  a 
technological  breakthrough  to  occur  in  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  land-based 
missiles  is  more  precarious  still.  The  Wash- 
ington summit  agreement  reduces  Soviet 
heavy  missiles  warheads  from  3.080  to  1,540. 
Though  this  is  lauded  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment, any  serious  analysis  shows  that  the 
survivability  of  the  U.S.  land-based  force 
after  the  proposed  reductions  can  be  main- 
tained at  present  levels  only  by  a  major— 
and  expensive— modernization  program. 
And  the  present  level  of  vulnerability  al- 
ready is  considered  dangerous  by  most  ex- 
perts. 

U.S.  land-based  missiles  now  consist  of 
2.000  warheads  on  three  types  of  missiles: 
500  highly  accurate  warheads  on  50  MX 
missiles:  1,500  reasonably  accurate  warheads 
on  500  Minuteman  III  missiles  and  500  inac- 
curate large  warheads  on  Minuteman  II 
single-warhead  missiles— the  oldest  in  the 
U.S.  arsenal. 

Retaining  the  most  accurate  and  modem 
weapons— the  MX  and  Minuteman  III— and 
scrapping  the  Minuteman  II  would  be  most 
cost  effective  and  most  consistent  with  a 
strategy  of  sparing  civilian  populations  and 
concentrating  on  military  targets.  However, 
it  would  also  produce  the  most  vulnerable 
U.S.  deployment.  Indeed,  such  a  START 
scheme  would  actually  worsen  the  vulner- 
ability of  American  silos.  Today  the  Soviet 
Union  has  3,090  SS-18  warheads  aimed  at 
1,000  U.S.  silos.  After  START,  assuming  the 
United  States  retains  its  most  effective 
weapons,  the  Soviets  would  have  1,540  war- 
heads aimed  at  364  silos,  thereby  raising  the 
ratio  of  warheads  to  silos  from  3.08:1  to 
4.2:1.  It  is  hard  to  argue  that  such  a  result 
would  be  a  contribution  to  "stability." 

The  cheapest  way  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing ratio  of  Soviet  warheads  to  U.S.  missiles 
would  be  to  disperse  U.S.  targets  by  replac- 
ing a  number  of  Minuteman  Ills  with  three 
warheads  for  a  three  times  larger  number  of 
Minuteman  lis  single  warheads.  The  disad- 
vantage is  that  Minuteman  lis  have  rela- 
tively poor  accuracies.  They  are  most  useful 
for  a  strategy  of  civilian  devastation  and 
least  suitable  for  a  strategy  concentrating 
on  military  targets. 

The  wisest  course  would  be  to  develop  a 
new  single-warhead  missile  to  combine  the 
advantages  for  discriminating  targeting  and 
dispersal  for  survivability.  It  could  be  placed 
into  a  silo  or  preferably  be  made  mobile  or 
both.  But  the  best  course  is  also  the  most 
expensive. 

But  no  agreement  on  the  composition  of 
the  strategic  forces  exists  either  within  the 
executive  branch  or  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress.  For  budgetary  reasons 
the  administration  has  all  but  shelved  the 
Midgetman.  the  proposed  single-warhead 
mobile  missile.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  approved  a  mobile  Minute- 
man  III;  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  opted  for  the  Midgetman  in  princi- 
ple but  allocated  insufficient  funds.  There 
are  drawing  board  schemes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  missiles  on  Trident  submarines 
from  24  to  16,  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  submarines  by  a  third  and  complicating 
the  tasks  of  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare. 
But  nobody  has  advanced  a  concept  for  how 
to  pay  for  the  additional  submarines. 

The  administration  therefore  needs  to 
make  sure  that  Congress  will  in  fact  fund 
the  necessary  programs.  At  a  minimum, 
there  should  be  an  executive-legislative 
summit  in  which  the  administration  out- 
lines   how    it   proposes    to   compose    post- 


START  U.S.  strategic  forces  and  congres- 
sional leaders  agree  to  fund  the  programs 
needed  to  improve  their  survivability. 

A  pause  in  the  rush  to  agreement  also 
would  permit  closer  examination  of  verifica- 
tion in  the  crucible  of  the  realities  that 
would  be  created  by  the  new  agreement. 

A  verification  system  would  have  to  be 
able  to  determine  whether  the  permitted 
numbers  of  6.000  warheads  and  1,600  mis- 
siles have  been  exceeded. 

I  know  of  no  expert  who  believes  that  the 
margin  of  error  with  respect  to  counting  the 
number  of  mobile  intercontinental  missiles 
can  be  smaller  than  25  percent.  Yet  the  two 
newest  Soviet  missiles  are  mobile:  the  SS-25 
is  land  mobile  and  the  SS-24  is  rail  mobile. 

The  problem  of  counting  Soviet  missiles 
produced  but  never  deployed  is  even  more 
intractable.  In  the  negotiations  for  the  re- 
cently concluded  INF  agreement,  the  Soviet 
Union  revealed  that  it  had  produced  50  per- 
cent more  medium-range  weapons  than  it 
had  deployed.  In  START,  unlike  INF,  the 
production  lines  for  strategic  weapons 
would  remain  open. 

If  verification  of  the  total  number  of  mis- 
siles is  difficult,  determining  the  number  of 
warheads  could  turn  into  a  nightmare.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  from  a  satellite 
how  many  entry  vehicles  a  missile  carries, 
certain  mechanical  "counting  rules"  have 
been  established  over  the  years.  Every  mul- 
tiple-warhead missile  was  assumed  to  have 
the  maximum  number  of  reentry  vehicles 
that  have  been  tested  on  that  missile  even  if 
it  carried  fewer  reentry  vehicles  when  actu- 
ally deployed. 

The  Washington  summit  jettisoned  that 
principle.  America's  new  submarine- 
launched  missile,  the  D-5,  has  been  tested 
with  10  warheads.  Nevertheless,  to  maintain 
a  minimum  number  of  submarines  the 
United  States  chose  to  equip  each  D-5  mis- 
sile with  eight  reentry  vehicles.  In  return 
the  Soviets  were  permitted  to  count  the  re- 
entry vehicles  on  their  submarine-launched 
missile,  the  SSN-23,  at  four,  even  though  it 
had  been  tested  in  an  8-to-lO  warhead  ver- 
sion. Similar  discrepancies  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  heavy  ICBM,  the  SS-18. 
The  number  of  reentry  vehicles  assigned  to 
missiles  has  become  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tions, not  of  verifiable  testing  data. 

Complex  schemes— probably  too  complex 
for  day-to-day  use— for  the  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  deployed  warheads  are  being  dis- 
cussed, but  no  arrangement  could  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  producing  warheads 
with  the  largest  number  of  reentry  vehicles 
already  tested,  stockpiling  them  and  install- 
ing them  in  times  of  crisis  or  perhaps  even 
between  inspections.  We  must  take  care  lest 
on-site  inspection  works  more  to  tranquilize 
than  to  reassure. 

Before  an  agreement  is  signed,  the  public 
and  Congress  need  to  understand  precisely 
the  scope  and  limits  of  verification.  A 
number  of  questions  must  be  answered, 
such  as: 

(a)  What  confidence  do  we  have  in  the 
verification  scheme  for  limitation  subject  to 
the  START  agreement? 

(b)  What  is  the  cumulative  risk  if  the  veri- 
fication system  is  under  stress  and  not  car- 
ried out  under  ideal  laboratory  conditions? 

(c)  By  how  much  and  in  what  ways  does 
on-site  inspection  improve  on  national  tech- 
nical means,  such  as  satellites? 

(d)  How  will  the  verification  system  be  in- 
tegrated into  American  decision-making  at 
the  highest  levels? 

(e)  What  is  the  United  States  prepared  to 
do  in  case  of  violations? 


(f)  What  level  of  violation  would  threaten 
free-world  security  and  why? 

In  the  end  the  START  process  will  mark 
another  major  step  away  from  the  deterrent 
strategy  pursued  for  the  entire  postwar 
period.  It  will  be  another  step  towaird  strip- 
ping away  the  legitimacy  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons without  linking  that  process  to  the  vital 
need  to  reduce  the  conventional  arms  threat 
either  by  building  conventional  forces  or  via 
conventional  arms  control.  The  growth  of 
Soviet  strategic  forces  in  the  mid-'70s  coin- 
cided with  making  nuclear  strategy  a  domes- 
tic issue  in  most  democrsicies.  As  a  result 
Western  nuclear  strategy  has  progressively 
become  separated  from  rational  objectives. 
Accurate  warheads  and  missile  defenses 
have  all  been  vilified;  mass  destruction  of  ci- 
vilian targets  has  been  emphasized  as  if  only 
the  prospect  of  a  holocaust  would  preserve 
peace.  These  evasions  leave  the  democracies 
increasingly  suspended  between  Armaged- 
don and  surrender.  The  prospective  START 
agreement  will  inevitably  exacerbate  this  in- 
coherence, accelerating  at>dication  from  the 
weapons  on  which  Western  strategy  is  based 
without  producing  an  alternative. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  dismantling  of 
American  medium-range  weapons  in 
Europe,  followed  by  a  50  percent  cut  in  the 
strategic  forces  of  the  United  States,  must 
have  some  impact  on  Western  strategy. 
What  targets  that  once  were  covered  will  be 
left  unattended  under  the  new  agreement? 
What  happens  to  the  four  submarines  "as- 
signed" to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization when  the  total  number  of  subma- 
rines on  station  in  the  Atlantic  has  shrunk 
to  around  six?  How  does  NATO  visualize  the 
relationship  between  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional defense  in  both  strategy  and  arms 
control?  How  do  we  propose  to  link  these 
processes? 

One  way  to  improve  the  survivability  of 
strategic  forces  would  be  to  build  a  strategic 
defense  at  least  for  missile  sites.  Yet  in 
order  to  achieve  START  the  administration 
has  agreed  to  a  nine-year  deployment  ban 
extending  into  the  third  presidential  term 
after  the  Reagan  administration.  It  is  in  the 
process  of  agreeing  to  unspecified  restric- 
tions on  testing.  If  history  is  any  guide, 
these  restrictions  are  likely  to  atrophy  the 
program,  since  no  deployment  ban  or  test- 
ing restrictions  have  ever  been  abandoned 
by  the  United  States.  If  the  administration 
is  willing  to  accept  'hat  outcome,  it  should 
obtain  a  higher  price,  for  example,  scrap- 
ping all  the  Soviet  heavy  missiles.  If,  howev- 
er, the  administration  seriously  intends  to 
proceed  with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, it  should  put  before  an  executive-legis- 
lative summit  a  strategic  rationale  and  a 
program  and  budget  levels  for  the  next 
decade.  If  it  fudges  the  issue,  it  will  inherit 
the  disadvantages  of  every  course  of  action: 
de  facto  abandonment  of  SDI  for  no  equiva- 
lent concession. 

"Reductions"  and  "ending  the  nuclear 
threat"  have  become  catchwords  in  the  do- 
mestic debate  of  all  NATO  countries.  But 
the  Western  alliance  requires  a  strategy,  not 
a  slogan.  START  should  not  proceed  fur- 
ther until  the  American  people  and  our 
allies  have  been  told  with  some  precision 
where  this  process  is  leading. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  proposed 


amendment.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
of  two  observations  with  respect  to  it. 
I  commend  both  the  Democratic 
leader  and  the  Republican  leader  for 
bringing  this  to  the  floor.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interact  with  the  administra- 
tion before  they  sign  an  agreement 
rather  than  attempt  to  do  so  after 
such  agreement  is  signed. 

One  thing  occurs  to  me  in  connec- 
tion with  a  proposed  START  agree- 
ment. I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  is  causing  a  great  many  of  us  one 
or  two  second  thoughts  about  the  INF. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  INF  does  or 
does  not  do  as  what  it  sets  in  motion 
and  where  it  will  lead.  One  thing  that 
the  pending  amendment  really  does 
not  say  but  I  think  is  implied  by  the 
amendment  is  there  is  linkage  between 
different  kinds  of  force  systems,  INF, 
MX.  strategic,  strategic  balance,  or 
lack  thereof  affects  conventional 
forces. 

I  read  both  the  finding  section  of 
this  amendment,  and  the  Presidential 
report  requirement  of  subsection  B, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  report 
required  under  subsection  B  of  the 
amendment  is  somewhat  broader  than 
the  findings  statements  under  subsec- 
tion A.  I  commend  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  for  so  doing  because  sub- 
section A  refers  to  a  balance  of  strate- 
gic forces,  and  talks  only  about  strate- 
gic forces.  But  I  think  everyone  doing 
any  work  at  all  in  following  these  ne- 
gotiations understands  that  each  of 
these  affect  a  subsequent  force  struc- 
ture. And  we  cannot  talk  simply  about 
intermediate  forces  without  looking  at 
what  balance  is  left  with  strategic 
forces  nor  can  we  talk  about  strategic 
forces  in  a  vacuum  without  looking  at 
how  that  relates  to  conventional 
forces. 

While  the  findings  talk  about  stable 
balance  of  strategic  forces,  the  report 
requires  a  broader  report  to  the  Con- 
gress about  alternative  force  postures 
which  I  understand  would  include  the 
remaining  intermediate  forces,  the  tac- 
tical forces,  strategic  forces,  and  con- 
ventional forces. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  strategic 
balance  versus  the  Soviet  strategic 
forces  alone.  We  are  talking  about 
how  such  an  agreement  would  affect 
the  total  force  structure  of  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  the  total  force 
structure  of  the  opposing  forces.  And 
that  implies  also  NATO  and  Warsaw 
forces  I  believe  because  I  think  that  is 
what  many  of  us  are  concerned  about, 
that  we  might  find  ourselves  with  an 
elimination  of  intermediate  nuclear 
forces,  a  drastic  reduction  in  nuclear 
forces  in  START,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  change  in  the  balance  on  con- 
ventional forces  which  everyone  con- 
cedes are  substantially  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

There  is  a  linkage,  whether  we  link 
the  agreements  or  not.  We  certainly 


have  to  link  in  our  own  thinking  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  result- 
ant force  structure,  after  the  effects  of 
the  agreement  are  felt,  adequately 
protects  the  defense  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  Democratic  leader 
and  the  Republican  for  calling  for  a 
report  that  tacitly  recognizes  that  it  is 
the  force  posture  of  the  total  forces  on 
both  sides  that  is  the  critical  element 
in  judging  whether  or  not  a  proposed 
agreement  is  wise  or  not. 

There  are  some  people  who  believe 
that  we  cannot  link  the  discussions  at 
all,  but  indeed  we  may  not  be  able  to 
get  all  of  the  agreements  at  once.  But 
we  cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  link- 
ing the  results  to  the  resultant  force 
posture. 

I  hope  that  the  movers  of  the 
amendment  will  join  this  Senator  and 
many  others  in  insisting  that  when 
such  a  report  is  sent  to  us  it  adequate- 
ly reflects  the  administration's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  total  force  pos- 
tures on  both  sides. 

I  so  read  the  amendment.  I  com- 
mend the  offerers  of  the  amendment 
for  bringing  this  amendment  to  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2065)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  his  joint  cosponsorship. 
Also,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  and 
all  of  the  other  Senators  who  were  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  I  thank 
Mr.  McClure  also  for  his  observations 
and  comments,  and  I  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  provision  in  the  bill 
that  I  think  provides  the  necessity  for 
conventional  force  structure.  And  I 
agree  with  him  that  he  certainly 
should  have  the  composite  analysis  of 
the  overall  structure. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  is  on  his  way  over  here 
with  his  amendment  that  he  wants  to 
offer  pertaining  to  coal.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Senators,  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  matter,  are  all  here.  We 
would  like  to  dispose  of  that  amend- 
ment. 
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PRE  SIDING 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm], 
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PRE  5IDING 
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legi!  lative 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.     GRAMM.     Mr.     President,     I 

object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  153.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  159,  line  10.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SK(  Slfi.  RKPKAl.  OK  KKQl  IKKMKNT  RKI.ATINC  TO 
PIKtllASK  OK  ANTHRACITK  fOAl..  IN 
KISfAI.  VKAR  1988. 

Section  8113  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1988.  is  repealed. 

SW.  »17.  ADVANCK  HAY.MKNT  OK  ADMIMSTRATIVK 
(■.AIMS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Maximum  Payment.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2736  of  title  10,  tlnited 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(a)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Secretary  or  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  an  armed  force  may  make  a  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $100,000 
in  advance  of  the  submission  of  a  claim  or 
before  the  final  settlement  of  a  claim  to  or 
for  any  person,  or  the  legal  representatives 
of  any  person,  who  was  injured  or  killed,  or 
whose  property  was  damaged  or  lost,  under 
circumstances  for  which  allowance  of  a 
claim  is  authorized  by  law. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  delegate  to  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  make  a  payment  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000. 

■•(3)  Payments  under  this  subsection  are 
limited  to  payments  which  would  otherwise 
be  payable  under  section  2733  or  2734  of 
this  title  or  section  715  of  title  32.'. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
claim  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
under  section  2733  or  2734  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  or  under  section  715  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  and  which  has 
not  been  finally  settled  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC    SIS.  COl  RT  ok  military   APPKAI.S  RKmRK- 

mknt  rkvisions. 
(a)  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System.— Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 

(1)  in  section  8336(1),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence; 

(2)  in  section  8338— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c); 

(3)  in  section  8339(d)(6)— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "(6)  The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■•(B)  If  an  employee  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  has  com- 
pleted the  term  of  service  for  which  the  em- 
ployee was  appointed  as  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  AppeaU, 
then  the  annuity  of  such  employee  is  the 
greater  of— 

••(i)  the  amount  computed  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph;  or 

••(ii)  the  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
rate  of  pay  established  for  a  judge  in  active 
service  on  such  court  as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  such  employee's  retirement  under 
this  subchapter. 

••(C)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  under 
this  paragraph  is  the  amount  initially  pay- 
able to  the  employee  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  employee  and  is  subject  to 
adjustment  under  section  8340  of  this 
title.";  and 

(4)  in  section  8339(h)— 

(A)  by  inserting  •(d)(6)."  after  "(dK5)."  in 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  annuity  of  an  employee  who  is  a 
judge  or  a  former  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  who 
has  completed  the  term  of  service  for  which 
he  was  appointed  as  a  judge  of  such  court 
shall  not  be  reduced.". 

(b)  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System.- Chapter  84  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  8412.  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  An  employee  who  is  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  or 
a  former  judge  of  such  court,  and  who  is 
separated  from  the  service  after  completing 
the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  judge  of  such  court  is  entitled 
to  an  annuity.",  and 

(2)  in  section  8415,  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(h)(1)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  who 
is  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  or  a  former  judge  of  such 
court,  who  is  retiring  under  section  8412(i) 
of  this  title  is  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  the  amount  equal  to  54  percent  of 
the  rate  of  pay  established  for  a  judge  in 
active  service  on  such  court  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  retirement. 

•■(2)  The  annuity  computed  in  the  case  of 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  or  a  former  judge  of  such 
court,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (IK A)  is 
the  annuity  computed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  except  that,  with  respect  to 
his  service  as  a  judge  of  such  court,  his  serv- 
ice as  a  Member,  his  congressional  employee 
service,  and  his  military  service  (not  exceed- 
ing 5  years)  creditable  under  section  8411  of 
this  title,  his  annuity  is  computed  by  multi- 
plying IVio  percent  of  his  average  pay  by 
the  number  of  years  of  such  service  that 
does  not  exceed  20  years. 

•■(3)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  the  amount  initially  pay- 
able to  an  employee  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  is  subject  to  adjustment 
under  section  8462  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  judges  of  the  United  States  Court 

of  Military  Appeals  whose  term  of  service 


on  such  court  ends  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SKC.  »I9.  VOI.l'NTARY  I.K<;AI.  AS.SISTANCE. 

(a)  Acceptance  of  Voluntary  Services.— 
Section  1044  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (e), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection  (b): 

•(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1342  of  title 
31,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
from  any  person  voluntary  attorney,  parale- 
gal, clerical,  or  related  services  for  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  under  this  section. 
Such  services  shall  be  performed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  judge  advocate 
or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  command  for 
which  the  legal  assistance  services  are  per- 
formed.". 

(b)  Defense  of  Suits.— Section  1054(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'title  32)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'title  32  and  persons  furnishing  vol- 
untary services  that  are  accepted  under  sec- 
tion 1044(b)  of  this  title)'. 

SKC.  92«.  LKASINC;  OK  CKRTAIN  AIRCRAI-T  KOR 
KLKKT  KI.KCTRONIC  WARKARK  SlP. 
PORT  CROl  P  AtTIVITIKS.-. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
that  the  amendment  amends  language 
in  the  bill  previously  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
point  of  order  has  been  made. 

The  point  or  order  is  well  taken.  The 
Chair  upholds  the  point  of  order. 

The  amendment  falls. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2067 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  2067. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


On  page  115,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  159.  line  4.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SKC.  K09.  PR«K'I  RKMKNT  TWHNICAl.  ASSISTANCE 
«'<M)PKRATIVE       .\(;KEK.MENT       PRO- 

<;ram. 

(a)  Purpose  of  Program.— Section  2412  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause  (3): 

•'(3)  to  encourage  eligible  entities  to  fur- 
nish to  business  entities,  especially  small 
businesses,  procurement  technical  assist- 
ance that  facilitates  the  exporting  of  de- 
fense-related products  and  services  by  such 
business  entities.". 

(b)  Limitation.— Section  2414  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"!i2414.  LimiUtion 

"(a)  In  General.— The  value  of  the  assist- 
ance, furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  any  eligi- 
ble entity  to  carry  out  a  procurement  tech- 
nical assistance  program  under  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  under  this  chapter  during 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  program  operating  on 
a  State-wide  basis.  $300,000:  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  program  operating  on 
less  than  a  State-wide  basis,  $150,000. 

"(b)  Determinations  on  Scope  of  Oper- 
ations.—A  determination  of  whether  a  pro- 
curement technical  assistance  program  is 
operating  on  a  State-wide  basis  or  on  less 
than  a  State-wide  basis  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(c)  Procurement  Technical  Assistance 
FOR  Indian  Tribal  Organizations.- Section 
807(a)(2)  of  the  Natipnal  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Lav;  100-180:  101  Stat.  1128)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "amount  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$500,000  shall  be  available"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amounts  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  $500,000  shall  be  available  for  each 
such  fiscal  year'". 

SEC.  SHI.  RK(;i  i.atory  simi'I.iku  ation  and 
stkeami.imn(;  ok  oversight  .vc. 
tivities. 

(a)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  December 
1.  1988.  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  current  programs  of  the 
Under  Secretary  regarding  simplification  of 
procedures  governing  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an  as- 
sessment of  the  results  of  those  programs. 

(2)  The  report  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  A  schedule  or  timetable  to  effectuate 
regulation  reform  measures  based  upon  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  conduct  of  such 
programs. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  programs  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  which  have  not  been  com- 
pleted— 

(i)  a  methodology  for  evaluating  such  pro- 
grams; and 

(ii)  a  schedule  or  timetable  for  completing 
an  assessment  of  the  results  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  ef- 
fects that  existing  procurement  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  guidelines  have  on  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Defense  efficiently 
and  effectively  to  meet  the  national  defense 
neecis  of  the  United  States,  including  any 


recommendations  for  legislation  that  the 
Under  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to 
improve  that  capability. 

(D)  A  description  of  the  results  of  the 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Under  Secretary 
in  conjunction  with  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
regarding  the  responsibilities  of  the  Under 
Secretary  under  section  133(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  prescribe  policies  for 
the  prevention  of  duplication  by  different 
elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(E)  A  discussion  of  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of— 

(i)  tailoring  the  degree  of  audit  and  over- 
sight conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  degree  of  risk  assumed  by  a 
contractor  in  the  types  of  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(ii)  granting  authority  to  a  senior  official 
of  the  Department  of  Defease  to  receive 
and  promptly  resolve  complaints  of  acquisi- 
tion officials  and  contractors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regarding  allegations  of 
duplicative  oversight  activities; 

(iii)  establishing  a  formal  independent 
means  within  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
ensure  quality,  integrity,  and  professional- 
ism in  the  performance  of  audit  and  over- 
sight activities;  and 

(iv)  establishing  and  implementing  a 
policy  that  no  oversight  organization  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  conduct  an 
audit  or  review  of  an  activity  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  if  any  other  oversight  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
conducted  an  audit  or  review  of  such  activi- 
ty within  a  fixed  period  of  time  preceding 
the  proposed  audit  or  review,  if  the  audit  or 
review  proposed  to  be  conducted  is  not  sub- 
stantially different  in  type  and  scope  from 
such  prior  audit  or  review,  and  if  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  not  to  rely  on  the  prior 
audit  or  review. 

(b)  Amendment  to  Section  133(d)  of  Title 
10.— Section  133(d)(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  poli- 
cies shall  provide  for  coordination  of  the 
annual  plans  developed  by  each  such  ele- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  audit  and  oversight 
functions  within  each  contracting  activity.". 
SEC.  SI  I.  i)ei'.\rtment  ok  dekense  akvisory 
panel  on  (JOVERNMENT-INIMSTRY 
relations. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Advisory  Panel.— 
Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  an  advisory  panel  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  on  ways  to  enhance  cooperation 
between  the  Departnient  of  Defense  and  in- 
dustry regarding  matters  of  mutual  interest, 
including— 

(1)  procedures  governing  the  debarment 
and  suspension  of  contractors  from  doing 
business  with  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  the  role  of  self-governing  oversight 
programs  established  by  defense  contrac- 
tors; 

(3)  expanded  use  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  procedures;  and 

(4)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent advisory  panel  on  government-in- 
dustry relations. 

(b)  Membership  of  Advisory  Panel.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  appoint  persons 
to  the  advisory  panel  who  are  especially 
qualified  to  serve  on  such  panel  by  virtue  of 
their  education,  training,  and  experience  in 
defense  acquisition  matters.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  on  the  membership  of  such 
panel   an   appropriate   balance   of   persons 
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is  amended  by  inserting 


after  the  item  relating  to  section  2303  the 
following  new  item: 

■•2303a.    Authority    and    responsibilities    of 
program    managers    and    con- 
tracting officers.", 
(b)    Implementation.— The    Secretary    of 
Defense  shall  prescribe  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  section  2303a  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)), 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SKf.  HIS.  FR01)r«T  KVAM'ATHIN. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  139  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  section 
233),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 
"S  2369.  Product  evaluation  activity 

•(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  an  office 
for  the  supervision  and  coordination  of 
product  evaluation  activities  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  shall  be  the  head 
of  such  office. 

"(b)  Conduct  of  Product  Evaluation.- 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment and  the  head  of  each  Defense  Agency 
may,  subject  to  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  establish  and  conduct  a  product 
evaluation  activity. 

••(2)  The  purpose  of  each  product  evalua- 
tion activity  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  to  evaluate  products  developed  by  pri- 
vate industry  independent  of  any  contract 
or  other  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  in  order  to  determine  the  utility  of 
such  products  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

•<c)  Cost  Sharing.— As  a  condition  to  con- 
ducting an  evaluation  of  any  product  under 
this  section,  the  producer  of  the  product 
shall  be  required  to  pay  one  half  of  the  cost 
of  conducting  such  evaluation.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
(as  amended  by  section  233)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 
"2369.  Product  evaluation  activity.". 

SEC.  HI-.  CRITICAL  TECI1N0I.(H:|ES  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  139  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 233  and  816(a)),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2370.  Critical  technologies  plan 

"(a)  Annual  Plan.— (1)  Not  later  than 
March  15  of  each  year,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
Defense  Programs,  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  plan  for 
developing  the  20  technologies  considered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  be  the  technologies  most 
essential  to  develop  in  order  to  ensure  the 
long-term  qualitative  superiority  of  United 
States  weapon  systems. 

"(2)  In  selecting  the  technologies  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  consider 
both  product  technologies  and  process  tech- 
nologies. 

"(3)  Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  form. 

"(b)  Content  of  Plan.— Each  plan  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  with 
respect  to  each  technology  included  in  the 
plan,  the  following  matters: 

"(1)  The  reasons  for  selecting  such  tech- 
nology. 


"(2)  The  milestone  goals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  technology. 

"(3)  The  amounts  conUined  in  the  budg- 
ets of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  for  the  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  technology  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  th-,  plan  is  submitted. 

"(4)  A  comparison  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  development  of  such  technology. 

"(5)  The  potential  contributions  that  the 
allies  of  the  United  SUtes  can  make  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  alliance  for  such  technolo- 
gy. 

"(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  should  depend  on  its  allies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  technology. 

"(7)  The  potential  contributions  that  the 
private  sector  can  be  expected  to  make  from 
its  own  resources  in  connection  with  devel- 
opment of  civilian  applications  for  such 
technology.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  (as  amended  by  sections  233 
and  816(a))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"2370.  Critical  technologies  plan.". 

(b)  First  Report.— The  first  report  under 
section  2370  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  1989. 

SKC.  HIS.  INDEKIMTIZEI)  CONTRAtTl'AI.  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Inspector  General  Audits.— Section 
2326  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection  (f): 

■(f)  Inspector  General  Audits.— The  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall— 

"(1)  conduct  periodic  audits  of  contractual 
actions  by  the  Defense  Agencies,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  field  activities,  and  the 
military  departments;  and 

■■(2)  after  each  audit,  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  management  of  undefinitized 
contractual  actions  by  each  head  of  an 
agency,  including  the  percentage  of  all  con- 
tractual actions  of  such  agency  that  are  un- 
definitized contractual  actions.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Redundant  Report  Re- 
quirement.—Section  908(a)(4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987  (100  Stat.  3919;  10  U.S.C.  2326 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (C),  (D),  and  (E). 

SEC.  Hl!l.  {  (IMPtrriTIVE  PROTOTYPK  STRATECIES. 

Section  2365  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(or  a 
subsystem  of  such  system)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'or  subsystem"  in 
clause  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystems"  in  the 
matter  before  subclause  (A)  in  clause  (2); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  (2)(B);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  (3); 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(or  subsystem  of  such 
system)"  in  the  matter  before  clause  (1) 

(B)  by  striking  out  'or  subsystem"  in 
clause  (IK A);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subclause  (B)  of  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


"(B)  a  report  that  fully  explains  why  the 
use  of  such  a  strategy  is  not  practicable; 
and";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "major"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

SEC.     H20.     NE<;OTIATION     OK     SCBCONTRA(TIN«i 
PLANS. 

Section  8(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'(12)  A  subcontracting  plan  negotiated  by 
a  Federal  agency  and  a  contractor  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  shall  apply  to 
the  contractor  or,  if  the  plan  so  provides, 
only  to  the  organizational  component  or 
components  of  the  contractor  that  perform 
the  contract.". 

SEC.  *i\.  SMALL  BCSINESS  AHMINISTKATION  CER- 
TIKICATK  OK  {OMPCTENCY. 

Section  8(b)(7)(C)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(b)(7)(C))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■"In  the  case  of  a 
small  purchase  contract  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2304(g)(2)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  contracts 
awarded  pursuant  to  chapter  137  of  such 
title,  or  within  the  meaning  of  section 
303(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
253(g)(2))  with  respect  to  contracts  awarded 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  such  Act),  a  contract- 
ing officer  shall  not  be  required  to  refer  a 
determination  of  nonresponsibility  to  the 
Administration  unless  the  small  business 
concern  applies  to  the  Administration  for  a 
determination  of  its  responsibility  and  re- 
quests the  issuance  of  a  certificate.  Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  requires  the  processing  of 
an  application  for  certification  if  the  small 
business  concern  to  which  any  referral  per- 
tains declines  to  have  the  application  proc- 
essed.". 

SEC.  H22.  PROCI'REMENT  l>K  CRITICAL  SPARE  OR 
REPAIR  PARTS  KOR  AIRCRAKT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  procuring  a  spare  or  repair 
part  that  is  critical  to  the  operation  of  an 
aircraft  shall  require  the  contractor  to 
supply  a  part  that  meets  applicable  qualifi- 
cation and  quality  requirements. 

(b)  Applicable  Requirements.— The  quali- 
fication and  quality  requirements  applicable 
to  a  spare  or  repair  part  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  aircraft  shall  be  at  least  as 
stringent  as  ( 1 )  those  qualification  and  qual- 
ity requirements  that  applied  to  the  original 
part  included  in  the  aircraft  at  the  time  the 
aircraft  was  procured,  or  (2)  if  the  original 
part  has  been  redesigned  for  use  in  such  air- 
craft, those  qualification  and  quality  re- 
quirements that  applied  to  the  redesigned 
part. 

(c)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion limits  the  application  of  section  2319  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  the  procure- 
ment of  spare  or  repair  parts  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  solicitations  for  con- 
tracts (for  the  supply  of  parts)  that  are 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Financial  and  Budget  Matters 

SEC.  901.  TRANSKER  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Authority  To  Transfer  Authoriza- 
tions.—(1)  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest,  the  Secretary 
may    transfer    amounts    of    authorizations 


made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  title  I,  II.  or  III  for  any  fiscal  year 
between  any  such  authorizations  for  that 
fiscal  year  (or  any  subdivisions  thereof). 
Amounts  of  authorizations  so  transferred 
shall  be  merged  with  and  t>e  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  authorization  to 
which  transferred. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations  for 
any  fiscal  year  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  transfer  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

(b)  Limitations.— The  authority  provided 
by  this  section  to  transfer  authorizations— 

(1)  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  items  that  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  items  from  which  authority  is  trans- 
ferred; and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

(c)  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  Congress  of 
transfers  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

SEC.  »02.  KIS«AL     YEAR      l»HH     DEKENSE     KI'NIIS 
TRANSKER  AI'THORITY. 

(a)  Enhanced  Transfer  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  SUt.  1153)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  this  Act  or  any  prior 
defense  authorization  Act '  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
before  "for  any  fiscal  year";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000,000"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000,000,000". 

(b)  Specified  Purposes.— In  determining 
the  purposes  for  which  amounts  of  authori- 
zations transferred  pursuant  to  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  sul)section 
(a)  will  be  used,  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

(1)  shall  ensure  that  an  appropriate  pjor- 
tion  of  that  authority  is  used  to  transfer  to 
operation  and  maintenance  accounts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988 
(A)  funds  for  depot  maintenance  activities 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  service  back- 
logs which  would  otherwise  occur,  and  (B) 
funds  for  pay  of  civilian  personnel  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  prevent  furloughs,  re- 
ductions-in-force,  or  release  of  on-call  em- 
ployees into  a  nonpay  status  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  due  to  insufficient 
funding  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(2)  shall  give  special  consideration  and  pri- 
ority to  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  readiness,  and  more  effi- 
cient acquisition  processes;  and 

(3)  shall  provide  funds  for  other  high  pri- 
ority readiness  items. 

SEC.   90.1.   supplemental   AITIIORIZATIONS   KOR 
KISCAL  YEAR  ISHH. 

(a)  Authority.— The  amounts  described 
in  subsection  (b).  toUling  $8,662,330,000, 
may  be  obligated  and  expended  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  accordance  with  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  appropriations  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Covered  Amounts.— The  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  amounts 
provided  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  appropriations  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  provided  for  such 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  authorizations. 

(c)  Programs  Not  Available  for  Obuga- 
tion.— ( 1 )  Amounts  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  following  programs,  projects,  and 


activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (for 
which  the  amounts  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  were  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1988  defense  appropriations  in 
excess  of  authorizations): 

(A)  Maxicube  Cargo  System  under  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Army  (for  which  $10,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated in  excess  of  authorizations). 

(B)  Coastal  Defense  Augmentation  (for 
which  $20,000,000  was  appropriated  in 
excess  of  authorizations). 

(C)  AN/SQR-17  Acoustic  Processors  for 
the  Mobile  In-Shore  Undersea  Warfare 
group  (for  which  $10,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated in  excess  of  authorizations). 

(D)  P-3C  aircraft  under  procurement  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment 
(for  which  $193,800,000  was  appropriated  in 
excess  of  authorizations). 

(2)(A)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  Army  for  procure- 
ment may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  any  air  defense  system 
submitted  to  the  Army  for  evaluation  in  re- 
sponse to  any  Army  request  for  proposal  for 
the  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Line-of-Sight 
Forward-Heavy  (LOS-F-H)  system  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  the  system  has  met  or  exceeded 
full  system  requirements. 

(B)  For  punxtses  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "full  system  requirements"  means  the 
most  stringent  system  requirements  speci- 
fied by  any  request  for  proposal  for  accura- 
cy, range  (detection,  tracking,  and  engage- 
ment), reaction  time,  and  operation  in  the 
presence  of  electronic  countermeasures. 

(3)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1988  or  1989  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  procurement  of  any  A-6  air- 
craft configured  in  the  F  model  configura- 
tion (as  described  in  connection  with  the  A- 
6E/A-6F  aircraft  program  in  the  Selected 
Acquisition  report  submitted  to  Congress 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31.  1986). 

(4)  Funds  appropriated  for  procurement 
of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for 
the  Army  for  modification  of  M60  tanks  in 
the  amount  of  $90,000,000  may  be  used  only 
for  procurement  or  modification  of  Ml 
tanks. 

(d)  Applicable  Limitations  and  Require- 
ments.—All  limitations  and  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act,  1988,  shall  apply  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  such  section  had  been 
authorized  in  that  Act. 

(e)  Transfer  Authority.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1201  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat. 
1153)- 

(1)  authorizations  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  t>een  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  such  Act:  and 

(2)  $233,800,000  (the  sum  of  the  amounts 
described  in  subsection  (cKl)  of  this  section) 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  authorized  by 
such  Act  in  equal  aimounts  to  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  furlough  and  separation  of  civil- 
ian employees  and  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
ing other  high  priority  readiness  programs. 

(f)  Repeal  of  Certain  General  Provi- 
sions.—Sections  8098  and  8140  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1988  (as  contained  in  section  101(b)  of 
Public  Law  100-202).  are  repealed. 

(g)  Definitions.- In  this  section: 
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••(3)  A  determination  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  a  defense  ap- 
propriation for  a  fiscal  year  immediately 
upon  enactment  of  the  law  making  that  ap- 
propriation. However,  if  as  of  the  enactment 
of  such  law  there  has  not  been  enacted  a 
law  specifically  authorizing  appropriations 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  named 
in  section  114(a)  of  this  title,  such  determi- 
nation shall  be  made  immediately  after  en- 
actment of  such  an  authorization  law. 

••(4)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  such  an  appropriation  or  author- 
ization law  (whichever  is  enacted  later),  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
identifying— 

••(A)  any  unauthorized  program,  project, 
or  activity;  and 

•(B)  any  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)(B). 

••(b)  Comptroller  General  Review  and 
Report.— ( 1 )  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
promptly  review  each  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a).  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  if 
the  Comptroller  General  determines— 

••(A)  that  the  law  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  submitted  a  report  provides 
appropriations  for  an  unauthorized  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  in  addition  to 
those  identified  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

••(B)  that  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
identified  in  that  report  as  an  unauthorized 
program,  project,  or  activity  is  not  unau- 
thorized. 
••(2)  A  report  under  paragraph  (1)— 
■•(A)  shall  identify  those  defense  appro- 
priations, and  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities under  appropriations,  with  respect 
to  which  the  Comptroller  General  made  de- 
terminations under  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  respectively,  of  such  paragraph;  and 

■•(B)  shall  include  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Comptroller  General 
considers  appropriate. 

••(3)  Such  a  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  received  by  Congress. 

■•(c)  Unauthorized  Program.  Project,  or 
Activity  Defined.— In  this  section,  the  term 
■unauthorized  program,  project,  or  activity" 
means  a  program,  project,  or  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  which  an 
amount  is  provided  under  a  defense  appro- 
priation in  an  amount  greater  than  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  program,  project,  or  activity  in  a  law 
other  than  an  appropriation  law. 
"8  21.1.  Continifent  general  conlinuinic  authoriza- 
tion for  Department  of  Defense  operations 
■■(a)  General  Rule.— If  as  of  the  first  day 
of  a  fiscal  year  there  has  not  been  enacted  a 
law  specifically  authorizing  appropriations 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  a  purpose  named  in 
section  114(a)  of  this  title,  then  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
that  fiscal  year  for  that  purpose  may  be  ob- 
ligated to  the  extent  provided  in  subsections 
(b)and  (c). 

•■(b)  Rate  at  Which  Operating  Funds 
May  Be  Obligated  Under  General  Con- 
tinuing Authority  — (1)  Funds  described  in 
subsection  (a)  that  are  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  for  a  purpose  named 
in  paragraph  (2)  may  be  obligated  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  the  least  of  the  following: 

•■(A)  The  annual  budget  authority  provid- 
ed under  the  law  appropriating  those  funds. 
••(B)  The  annual  budget  authority  provid- 
ed for  that  purpose  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 


•(C)  The  annual  budget  authority  re- 
quested for  that  purpose  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105 
of  title  31  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned. 

••(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  only  with  re- 
spect to  funds  appropriated  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes: 
••(A)  Pay  for  civilian  personnel. 
■■(B)   Operation   and   maintenance   activi- 
ties. 

"(C)  Continuing  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  activities. 

■■(c)  Rule  Upon  Subsequent  Enactment  of 
AN  Authorization.— If  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
plicable to  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  a  fiscal  year  for  a  pur- 
pose described  in  section  114(a)  of  this  title, 
then  upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  specifical- 
ly authorizing  appropriations  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  such  purpose— 

■■(1)  this  section  shall  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  those  funds;  and 

•■(2)  such  funds  may  be  obligated  subject 
to  section  211  of  this  title. 
"B2U.    Exclusion    of   permanent' appropriations 
and  trust  funds 

■The  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not 
apply  to.  or  affect  in  any  manner,  perma- 
nent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and  other 
similar  accounts  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  authorized  by  law. 
"S21.J.  Inauthorized  defense  appropriations: 
waiver  of  Impoundment  Control  .\ct 
■The  provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  681  et  seq.)  do  not 
apply  to  an  unauthorized  defense  appropria- 
tion. 

"S2I6.   Exemption   of  National   Security    Act   of 
1917 

■Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  affect  the  application  of  section  502 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of   1947  (50 
U.S.C.  414). 
"«  217.  Rule  of  con.struction 

■A  provision   of  law   does  not  supersede 
this  chapter  unless  it  does  so  by  specifically 
referring  to  this  chapter  and  stating  that  it 
supersedes  this  chapter. 
•'S21H.  Dennilion:  defense  appropriation 

■In  this  chapter,  the  term  defense  appro- 
priation' means  an  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  Congress  in  an 
appropriation  law  for  one  of  the  purposes 
stated  in  section  U4(a)  of  this  title.'. 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A.  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  I  of  subtitle  A.  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  9  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"H.    <)l>liir.>ti"n    <if    Appni-  211 

priatinns. 
•1(1.  Ki-Kuliir  (  mnptmenu. ...  Ino  present  sections)". 
(b)  Restatement  of  Requirement  of  Au- 
thorization of  Defense  Appropriations.- 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(a)  Funds  may  not  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes  unless  such  funds  are 
specifically  authorized  by  a  law  other  than 
an  appropriation  law: 

•■(1)  Procurement. 

••(2)  Research,  development,  test,  or  eval- 
uation (or  acquisition  or  production  related 
thereto). 

••(3)  Operation  and  maintenance. 

■•(4)  A  working-capital  fund  established 
under  section  2208  of  this  title. 
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"(5)  Military  construction.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'subsection  (a)(6)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■subsection 
(a)(5)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2208(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■•Further  amounts  may  be  provided  for 
working-capital  funds  from  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Chapter  9  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Part  B— Miscellaneous  Matters 

sex.    911.    SENSK    OK    CONtiKKSS   ON    KXHANDINC 
(•ONKII)KNCK-BI  ll.DINt;  MKASl  KKS. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  Approximately  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  Conference  on  Confidence-  and  Se- 
curity-Building Measures  and  Disarmament 
in  Europe  (CDE)  adjourned  in  Stockholm 
following  the  adoption  of  measures  designed 
to  increase  openness  and  predictability  of 
military  activities  in  Europe. 

(2)  To  date,  there  have  been  seven  formal 
observations  and  challenge  inspections 
which  have  been  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Stockholm  agreements. 

(3)  The  military  leaders  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  have  concluded 
that  the  Stockholm  observations  and  in- 
spections have  positively  contributed  to  an 
improved  understanding  of  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  and  capabilities. 

(4)  The  Conventional  Stability  Talks 
(CST).  which  may  begin  before  the  end  of 
1988.  will  likely  require  careful  and  poten- 
tially prolonged  negotiation. 

(5)  New  negotiations  will  also  begin  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  as  a 
follow-on  to  the  Stockholm  conference. 

(6)  The  confidence-building  measures  es- 
tablished at  Stockholm  could,  if  expanded, 
contribute  significantly  to  the  success  of  the 
CDE  follow-on  conference  and  also  to  the 
establishment  of  a  procedural  framework 
for  verifying  a  future  CST  agreement. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  give 
high  priority  to  developing,  in  coordination 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion allies  of  the  United  States,  stabilizing 
and  verifiable  proposals  for  expanding  the 
regime  of  confidence-building  measures  in 
conjunction  with  the  follow-on  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Confidence-  and  Security-Build- 
ing Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 
(CDE)  and  the  new  Conventional  Stability 
Talks  (CST). 

SKC  .  S12.  ANM  Al.  KKPOKT  ON  SOVICT  COMHIJANCK 
WITH  AK.MS  CONTKOI.  CO.M.MITMKNTS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Public  Law  99-145.— 
Section  1002  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986  (22  U.S.C.  2592a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: ■The  President  shall  specifically  in- 
clude in  such  report  the  following: 

"(1)  A  summary  of  the  current  status  of 
al!  arms  control  agreements  in  effect  be- 
tween the  United  Statos  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"(2)  An  assessment  of  all  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  such  agreements  and  the 
risks  such  violations  pose  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

"(3)  A  net  assessment  of  the  aggregate 
military  significance  of  all  such  violations. 

"(4)  A  statement  of  the  compliance  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Soviet 
violations  with  such  agreements. 


"(5)  What  actions,  if  any,  the  President 
has  taken  or  proposes  to  take  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  into  compliance  with  its  com- 
mitments under  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  United  States. 

■■(6)  If  the  President  in  any  second  consec- 
utive report  submitted  to  Congress  under 
this  section  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  in  full  compliance  with  all  arms  control 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  such  report  an  assessment  of  what 
actions  are  necessary  to  compensate  for 
such  violations.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  be- 
ginning with  the  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  1002  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1986,  in  1990. 

SKC.    Hl.l.    ANNIAI.    RKIHtRT    ON    AKM.S    CONTKOI. 
STRATKCY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall 
submit  to  Congress  each  year,  not  later 
than  December  1,  a  report  containing  a 
comprehensive  discussion  and  analysis  of 
the  arms  control  strategy  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  include  in  each 
such  report  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  nature  and  sequence  of  the  future 
arms  control  efforts  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  net  assessment  of  the  current  effects 
of  arms  control  agreements  on  the  status  of, 
and  trends  in,  the  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(3)  A  comprehensive  data  base  on  the  mili- 
tary balance  of  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  balance  of 
forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, that  are  affected  by  arms  control 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  an  explanation 
of  the  methodology  used  to  analyze  the  ef- 
fects on  such  forces. 

(4)  A  net  assessment  of  the  impact  that 
proposed  arms  control  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  would 
likely  have  on  United  States  force  plans  and 
contingency  plans,  including  an  assessment 
of  the  impact  that  such  proposed  agree- 
ments would  have  on  the  risks  and  costs  to 
the  United  States. 

(5)  An  assessment  of  the  impact  that  pro- 
posed treaty  sub-ceilings,  asymmetries,  and 
other  factors  or  qualifications  affecting  a 
treaty  or  arms  control  proposal  would  have 
on  the  military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  an 
assessment  of  how  such  factors  increase  de- 
terrence and  reduce  the  risk  and  cost  of  war. 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  strategy  the  United 
States  and  NATO  will  use  to  verify  and 
ensure  compliance  with  proposed  arms  con- 
trol treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(7)  A  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
intends  to  consult  with  its  allies  regarding 
proposed  arms  control  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(8)  A  discussion  of  how  the  United  States 
proposes  to  tailor  its  defense  structure  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  national  security 
can  be  preserved  with  or  without  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

(b)  Explanation  of  Methodology.— In  re- 
porting on  the  current  effect  of  arms  con- 


trol agreements  on  the  status  of,  and  trends 
in,  the  military  balance  of  power  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  (re- 
quired under  pai-agraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)),  the  President  shall— 

(1)  specify  the  methodology  used  in  ana- 
lyzing the  military  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  ex- 
press the  results  of  such  analyses  in  terms 
of  (A)  static  comparisons,  and  (B)  compari- 
sons that  include  dynamic  factors;  and 

(2)  discuss  all  major  scenarios,  assump- 
tions, and  contingencies,  including  political 
confrontation,  full-scale  war,  and  serious 
confrontations  not  involving  full-scale  war. 

(c)  Form  of  Report.— The  President  shall 
submit  such  report  in  both  classified  and 
unclassified  form. 

SKC.  911.  .ACQl'ISmON  AM)  CKOSS-SKRVICINC 
ACRKKMKNTS  WITH  AI.I.IKD  COIIN- 
TRIK.S. 

Section  2347(a)(1)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■$100,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$200,000,000". 

SKC.  »1.'..  AITHORITV  'ni  WAIVK  SHRCHARCK  ON 
CKKTAIN  SAI,I':S "«»  NA'H). 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  3  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"8  130a.  Waiver  authority  for  certain  charges  in 
connection  with  certain  sales  to  NATO 
■•(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive, 
in  connection  with  any  sale  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Maintenance 
and  Supply  Agency  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  suppiort  of  weapon 
system  partnership  agreements  and  NATO/ 
SHAPE  projects,  the  charges  that  would 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  such  sale  under 
section  21(e)(1)(A)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761(e)(1)(A)). 

••(b)  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  reimburse  the  fund  established 
to  carry  out  section  43(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2792(b))  in 
the  amount  of  the  charges  waived  under 
.subsection  (a). 
••(c)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 
••(1)  The  term  •weapon  system  partnership 
agreement'  means  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  member  countries  of  the  Main- 
tenance and  Supply  Agency  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  that— 

■'(A)  is  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  charter  of  that  organization;  and 

■■(B)  is  for  the  common  logistic  support  of 
a  specific  weapon  system  common  to  the 
participating  countries. 

■■(2)  The  term  NATO/SHAPE  project' 
means  a  common-funded  project  supported 
by  allocated  credits  from  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  bodies  or  by  host  na- 
tions with  NATO  Infrastructure  funds.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"130a.  Waiver  authority  for  certain  charges 
in  connection  with  certain 
sales  to  NATO. 

-SKC.  916.  RKPKAI.  OK  RKQdIRKMKNT  RKLATINC  TO 
PI<K(  MASK  OK  ANTHRACITE  COAL  IN 
KISCAI.  YEAR  ISIW. 

"Section  8113  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1988,  is  repealed." 

SEC.  917.  AOVANCK  PAYMKNT  OK  AOMINISTRATIVE 
CLAIMS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Maximum  Paymf:nt.— Sub 
section  (a)  of  section  2736  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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••(i)  An  employee  who  is  a  judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  or 
a  former  judge  of  such  court,  and  who  is 
separated  from  the  service  after  completing 
the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  judge  of  such  court  is  entitled 
to  an  annuity.";  and 

(2)  in  section  8415,  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(hXl)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  who 
is  a  judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
MiliUry  Appeals,  or  a  former  judge  of  such 
court,  who  is  retiring  under  section  8412(i) 
of  this  title  is  the  greater  of— 

••(A)  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection;  or 

•'(B)  the  amount  equal  to  54  percent  of 
the  rate  of  pay  esUblished  for  a  judge  in 
active  service  on  such  court  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  retirement. 

••(2)  The  annuity  computed  in  the  case  of 
a  judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  or  a  former  judge  of  such 
court,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (IMA)  is 
the  annuity  computed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  except  that,  with  respect  to 
his  service  as  a  judge  of  such  court,  his  serv- 
ice as  a  Member,  his  congressional  employee 
service,  and  his  military  service  (not  exceed- 
ing 5  years)  creditable  under  section  8411  of 
this  title,  his  annuity  is  computed  by  multi- 
plying r/io  percent  of  his  average  pay  by 
the  number  of  years  of  such  service  that 
does  not  exceed  20  years. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  the  amount  initially  pay- 
able to  an  employee  referred  to  in  para- 
graph <1)  and  is  subject  to  adjustment 
under  section  8462  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  judges  of  the  United  States  Courl 
of  MiliUry  Appeals  whose  term  of  service 
on  such  court  ends  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SW.  »I9.  VOI.I'NTARY  l.KCAI.  .\S.S|STAN«K. 

(a)  Acceptance  of  Voluntary  Services.— 
Section  1044  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (e). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection  (b): 

•(b)  NotwithsUnding  section  1342  of  title 
31,  the  SecreUry  concerned  may  accept 
from  any  person  volunUry  attorney,  parale- 
gal, clerical,  or  related  services  for  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  assisUnce  under  this  section. 
Such  services  shall  be  performed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  judge  advocate 
or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  command  for 
which  the  legal  assistance  services  are  per- 
formed.". 

(b)  Defense  of  Suits.— Section  1054(a)  of 
title  10,  United  Stttc-s  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title  32) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title  32  and  persons  furnishing  vol- 
unUry services  that  are  accepted  under  sec- 
tion 1044(b)  of  this  title)"". 

SW  Ml  I.KASK  OK  AIR<  KAtT  «»R  KI.KCT  KI.W- 
TKONU-  WARKARK  SIfKORT  CROI  T 
AITIVITIKS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  lease  air- 
craft for  Fleet  Electronic  Warfare  Support 
Group  activities  in  accordance  with  section 
2401  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  if  the 
cost  of  such  a  lease  is  less  by  at  least  one 
dollar,  than  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  same  number  of  existing  aircraft 
of  the  Navy  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2068  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2067 

(Purpose:  To  propose  a  substitute  that  re- 
stricts conversion  of  United  States  mili- 
Ury  installations  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  district,  direct  natural  gas. 

and  other  heating  systems) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  CMr. 
Byrd]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2068. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  No  request  was 
made,  no  unanimous-consent  request 
was  made,  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment.  Is  that  not  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  is  reading  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  clerk  is  reading 
the  amendment.  No  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  made  to  stop  the 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  is  inquiring  about  the  previ- 
ous amendment,  the  clerk  has  conclud- 
ed the  reading. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2068  to  Amendment  No.  2067: 

On  page  1.  line  four,  strike  all  after  "sec." 
and  insert  the  following: 

SKC  »IK  KK-STRIITIONS  ON  CONVKKSION  TO  IIIS- 
TRMX  IMRK«T  N.\Tl  RAI.  «;A.S.  A.NI) 
OTIIKR  IIKATINC  SYSTKMS  IN  TIIK 
KKOK.RA!.  RKIM  UI.K  OK  (iKRMANY. 

(a)  Restriction  on  Conversions.— Begin- 
ning on  May  13.  1988,  and  ending  on  July  1. 
1989,  neither  the  Secretary  of  Defense  nor 
the  SecreUries  of  the  military  departments 
may  enter  into  any  agreement  or  contract  to 
convert  a  heating  facility  at  a  military  in- 
stallation outside  the  United  Stales  to  dis- 
trict heal,  direct  natural  gas,  or  other 
sources  of  fuel. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  offered  by 
the  majority  leader,  it  is  an  amend- 
ment identical  to  the  one  that  I  sus- 
pect many  of  us  would  have  offered.  It 
is  an  amendment  that  would,  for  a 
very  limited  period  of  time,  prevent 
the  Department  of  Defense  from 
changing,  at  our  military  bases  in 
Western  Europe,  from  their  existing 
energy  modes  to  the  others  specified 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  that  the  record  may 
be  clear.  I  offer  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  and 
the  equally  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  and 
myself. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  all  partici- 
pants in  this  particular  debate. 

I  in  no  way  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  debate.  I  understand  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  that  each  of 
them  has.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  secret  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  we  had 
agreed  to  some  2  days  ago,  a  major 
issue  included  with  five  others  for  spe- 
cial consideration  was  to  be  one  that 
had  to  do  with  the  deployment  of  mili- 
tary assets  and  manpower  for  the 
interdiction  of  drugs  into  the  United 
States,  after,  I  think,  a  very  fruitful 
and  productive  negotiation.  Those  who 
have  been  involved  in  that  are  pre- 
pared to  go  forward. 

My  question  is  this:  While  we  have 
been  perfectly  willing  to  lay  aside  that 
place  on  the  unanimous-consent 
agenda  to  allow  other  business  to  go 
forward,  I  get  the  distinct  feeling  that 
this  debate  on  the  floor  is  being  en- 
joyed so  greatly  by  the  people  partici- 
pating in  it  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  lenghty  debate. 

A  practical  concern  is  that  a  number 
of  those  who  are  involved  in  fashion- 
ing the  drug  bill  would  very  much  like 
to  conclude  it  today,  and  I  doubt 
greatly  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
clude the  rest  of  the  business.  What  I 
am  asking  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  is  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  lay  it  aside  so  that  we  might 
take  up  the  interdiction  measure. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  I  understand  and 
I  share  his  concern.  I  understand  his 
interest,  which  I  also  share,  and  the 
legislation  to  which  he  referred. 

It  is  not  this  Senator's  wish  to  pro- 
long unnecessarily,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
or  the  one  that  Senator  Byrd  and  I 
have  just  offered,  in  effect,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  would  only  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  Senate  disposed  of  the  issue 
yesterday  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  we  have  it  up  again  today.  I 
thought  the  Senate  had  disposed  of  it 
when  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  was  ruled  out  of  order  by 
the  Chair,  but  he  is  back  with  another 
amendment.  Indeed,  it  took  45  min- 
utes for  this  new  amendment,  which  I 
tried  to  obtain  a  copy  of  but  was  not 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of.  for  that 
amendment  to  be  read. 
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It  is  not  the  Senator's  wish  to  detain 
the  Senator  from  California  or  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  from  debating 
the  issue  of  the  involvement  of  our 
military  with  drugs  and  the  necessary 
steps  that  I  know  he  strongly  favors  to 
help  gain  an  additional  partner  for  our 
country  in  the  fight  against  drugs. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  do  not  have 
any  objection,  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  be  willing  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  aside,  for  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  proceed.  There  may  be 
others  who  do.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  may  object  to  laying  the 
Gramm  amendment  aside. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  offered  an  amendment 
that  did  two  things.  One  thing  it  did 
was  to  strike  out 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
yield  further.  I  thought  he  wanted  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  will  respond. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  willing  to  set  the  pending  matter 
aside,  to  go  to  the  drug  amendment, 
but  I  would  have  to  object  unless  this 
became  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  making  a  unanimous  consent 
request  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
matter  be  set  aside  and  become  the  re- 
curring business  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection—I want  to  accommodate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  as 
far  as  my  generosity  will  allow  me  in 
this  instance.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
just  hope  his  amendment  goes  away 
after  the  drug  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  know  what  great 
generosity  the  majority  leader  has, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  my  great 
generosity.  But  this  is  an  issue  I  am 
very  serious  about,  and  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  go  away.  But  I  am 
happy  to  set  it  aside  for  a  matter  of 
greater  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  here,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  we  might  get  a  time  agreement- 
say,  an  hour,  30  minutes  on  a  side,  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  will 
withhold  for  a  moment,  the  manager 
is  entering  the  Chamber,  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1 
hour  on  the  drug  amendment  and  that 
it  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  make 
this  observation  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  managers  if  they  could  give 
us  an  updated  status  report. 

Like  other  Members,  I  am  trying  to 
decide  which  of  the  remaining  reserva- 
tions I  hold  I  should  try  to  honor  and 
which  I  should  release  for  the  benefit 
of  other  passengers. 

It  appears  to  me.  from  the  cloak- 
room chatter,  that  we  are  some  dis- 
tance away  from  final  passage  of  the 
bill.  I  wonder  if  the  managers  can  tell 
me  what  is  going  on  and  whether  we 
can  finish  tonight  or  come  back  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  we  are  really  not 
far  from  being  able  to  go  to  final  pas- 
sage. By  that  I  mean  that  we  have  two 
or  three  obstacles.  One  obstacle,  the 
drug  bill,  was  one  of  the  biggest  we 
have,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will 
be  able  to  handle  that  by  no  later  than 
6  o'clock  if  we  get  this  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Another  was  a  jurisdictional  kind  of 
dialog  we  have  had  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  we  hope  we 
are  about  to  work  that  out. 

The  third  is  this  coal  amendment 
right  now,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
coal  amendment  is  the  most  likely  ob- 
stacle. 

Once  we  get  those  three  worked  out, 
if  we  do  get  those  worked  out,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  go  to  final  passage. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Is  it  the  Sena- 
tor's intention  to  go  to  final  passage 
this  evening? 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  the  manager,  my  rec- 
ommendation to  the  leadership  would 
be  if  we  can  see  we  can  finish  this  bill 
tonight,  to  continue.  If  we  get  to  a 
point  where  it  is  apparent  it  is  not,  I 
do  not  care  to  hold  our  colleagues  in 
unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  finishing 
the  bill. 

Right  now  I  believe  we  can  finish 
the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  I  pose  a  fur-. 
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body  wants  to  use  that  to  hold  up  the 
bill  that  is  fine,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  finish  if  that  comes  up  or 
abortion  comes  up  or  school  prayer 
comes  up.  We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
modify  my  request  by  including  10 
minutes  for  Mr.  DeConcini  on  the 
amendment  with  the  proviso  that 
there  be  no  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
say,  if  I  may,  it  is  unusual  and  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  for- 
give me  for  not  knowing  the  proce- 
dure, in  my  3  years  in  the  Senate  I 
have  never  seen  it  before.  An  error  was 
made  a  moment  ago  in  terms  of  the 
reading  of  the  pending  amendment. 
The  entire  amendment  was  not  read. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  reading.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  was  rec- 
ognized and  offered  an  amendment 
before  the  reading  of  the  pending 
amendment  had  been  completed. 

Now,  I  would  simply  like  to  pose  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  where  we 
are  and  how  that  might  be  corrected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  it 
can  be  corrected.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  so  I  could  not  follow  the 
reading  of  it  accurately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
observation  of  the  Chair  is  that  the 
clerk  ran  out  of  pages  and  consequent- 
ly ran  out  of  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  respond  as  I  have  begun.  I  did 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment; 
consequently  I  could  not  follow  the 
reading  of  the  amendment.  I  was 
watching  the  clerk.  When  I  saw  that 
he  had  finished  reading  what  he  had 
before  him  I  got  recognized. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  the  Senator  have  his  entire 
amendment  included.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
his  amendment  and  he  cannot  modify 
it  now.  I  think  it  would  only  be  fair  to 
him  because  it  was  not  his  fault  that  a 
portion  of  the  amendment  was  left  out 
of  the  reading. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  in  its  entirety  as  it  was  at 
the  desk  be  the  amendment  in  the 
first  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, Senator  Wilson. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  hap- 
pened to  my  request  on  the  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  on  the  floor  right  now  is  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2069 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER.  Mf.  Gramm.  Mr.  GoRE,  and 
Mr.  WiRTH  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2069. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  sections: 
SK«  .  Ml.  DRK;  KNK()K<K.>1KNT  assistanck 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  transport  of  weapons,  drugs,  and 
other  contraband,  as  well  as  terrorists, 
across  the  borders  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  the  national  security: 

(2)  a  mission  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  will  be  to  assist  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  responsible  for  the 
interdiction  of  illicit  drugs  entering  the 
United  States  by  an  aircraft  or  vessel: 

(3)  the  additional  resources  and  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; and 

(4)  activities  under  this  section  by  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  should  be  carried 
out  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  appropri- 
ate law  enforcement  agencies. 

(b)  Guidelines  to  the  Military  Depart- 
ments.—Section  113  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(k)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall  provide  an- 
nually to  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  to  the  Commanders  of  the 
Combatant  Commands  written  guidelines  to 
direct  the  effective  detection  and  monitor- 
ing by  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  of  all  potential  aerial  and 
maritime  threats  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  Such  guidelines  shall  in- 
clude guidance  on  the  specific  force  levels 
and  specific  supporting  resources  to  be 
made  available  for  the  period  of  time  for 
which  such  guidelines  are  to  be  effective.". 

(c)  Lead  Agency  for  Detection.— ( 1 )  Not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  single  lead  agency  for  detection  and 
monitoring  of  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of 
illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  unique  capabili- 
ties, experience,  equipment,  and  trained  per- 
sonnel and  has  contributed  to  the  detection 
and  monitoring  of  aerial  and  maritime  tran- 
sit of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States, 
and  the  President  shall  give  priority  consid- 


eration to  these  factors  in  making  the  desig- 
nation required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(d)  Command.  Control.  Communications, 
and  Ihtklligeiice  Network.— (1)  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress his  plan  for  integration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  command,  control,  com- 
munications, and  intelligence  assets  of  the 
United  States  dedicated  to  the  interdiction 
of  illegal  drugs. 

(2)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  submis- 
sion of  the  report  required  by  paragraph 
(1),  the  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
his  plan  for  assignment  of  the  responsibility 
for  operating  the  command,  control,  com- 
munications, and  intelligence  network  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(e)  Airborne  Radar  Coverage.— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  deploy  radar 
surveillance  aircraft  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  provide  an  appropriate  increase  in  the 
flying  hours  dedicated  to  drug  interdiction. 
An  appropriate  increase  of  flying  hours 
shall  be  dedicated  to  assistance  to  civilian 
agencies  responsible  for  drug  interdiction. 
An  appropriate  increase  of  flying  hours 
shall  be  dedicated  to  such  assistance  along 
the  Southwest  border  of  the  United  States 
until  such  time  as  the  aerostat  radar  surveil- 
lance systems  that,  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  are  planned  for  installa- 
tion along  such  borders,  are  fully  operation- 
al. 

(f)  Loan  of  Pursuit  Aircraft.— The  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  make  available  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Customs  Service  rotor 
wing  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  of  the  armed 
forces  to  be  used  by  such  agencies  in  the 
pursuit  of  aircraft  or  vessels  involved  in  ille- 
gal drug  operations. 

(g)  Drug  Interdiction  Assistance.— (1) 
Section  374(c)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Equipment  operated  by  or  with  the 
assistance  of  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
and  communicating  the  movement  of  air 
and  sea  traffic  (including  equipment  operat- 
ed by  or  with  the  assistance  of  personnel  as- 
signed under  subsection  (a))  may  be  used  to 
intercept  vessels  and  aircraft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  and  communicating  with 
such  vessels  and  aircraft  and  directing  such 
vessels  and  aircraft  to  a  location  designated 
by  appropriate  civilian  drug  enforcement  of- 
ficiftls  ". 

(2)  Section  374(c)(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "In  an  emergency  circum- 
stance, equipment"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Equipment":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "determine  an  emergency 
circumstance  exisU"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "approve  such  assistance". 

(3)  Section  379  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  subsections  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Under  regulations  jointly  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who- 
'd) are  assigned  to  duty  on  vessels  of  the 
Navy  to  which  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  assigned  under  this  section. 
"(2)  have  been  provided  with  appropriate 
training  in  the  law  enforcement  functions  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and 

"(3)  have  l)een  designated  by  an  author- 
ized member  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  perform 
the  law  enforcement  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard 


may,  outside  the  United  SUtes,  assist  or 
perform  any  of  the  law  enforcement  func- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard  under  section  89  of 
title  14.  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  Upon  motion  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  designee,  any  civil  action,  claim,  or 
proceeding  brought  against  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces  arising  from  such  mem- 
ber's performance  of  duties  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  deemed  an  action  exclusively 
against  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  substituted  as  a  party  de- 
fendant. The  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  defenses  otherwise  available  to  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  under  sUte  or 
Federal  law  as  well  as  defenses  to  which  the 
United  States  is  independently  entitled.'. 

(h)  Enhanced  Drug  Interdiction  and  En- 
forcement Role  for  the  National  Guard.— 

(1)  Preamble.— Congress  having  made  a 
finding  that  "the  transport  of  weapons, 
drugs,  and  other  contraband,  as  well  as  ter- 
rorists, across  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  national 
security, "  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  direct- 
ed to  urge  the  Governors  of  the  several 
states  to  provide  plans  for  participation  by 
the  National  Guard  in  performing  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  law. 

(2)  In  general.— (A)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  provide  to  the  Governor  of  a 
State  who  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (B)  sufficient  funds  for 
the  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  of 
personnel  of  the  National  Guard  of  such 
State  used  for  the  purpose  of  drug  interdic- 
tion and  enforcement  operations  and  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  the  National  Guard  of 
such  State  used  for  such  purposes. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  provide  funds 
under  paragraph  (A)  to  the  Governor  of  a 
State  who  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
specifying  how  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  of  such  State  are  to  be  used  in  drug 
enforcement  and  interdiction  operation  by  a 
National  Guard  of  a  State  unless— 

(i)  such  operations  are  conducted  at  a 
time  when  personnel  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  SUte  are  not  in  Federal  service:  and 

(ii)  participation  by  a  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel in  such  operations  is  service  in  addi- 
tion to  annual  training  required  under  sec- 
tion 502  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 

(C)  Before  funds  are  provided  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Source  of  funds.— (A)  Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301(a).  up 
to  $30,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(B)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  Na- 
tional Guard  Personnel.  Army,  and  National 
Guard  Personnel.  Air  Force,  for  fiscal  year 
up  to  $30,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(4)  Report.— (A)  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  potential  effectivnesss  of  using  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves for  drug  interdiction  efforts,  consist- 
ent with  applicable  law.  along  the  borders 
and  at  the  points  of  entry  of  the  United 
States. 

(B)  The  report  described  in  paragraph  (A) 
shall  include  consideration  of  the  potential 
for  the  long-term  use  of  National  Guard 
units  of  Arizona,  Texas,  California.  Oklaho- 
ma, New  Mexico.  Tennessee.  South  Caroli- 


na. Florida,  Virginia,  New  York.  Georgia, 
and  other  states  as  appropriate,  to  perform 
drug  interdiction  op>erations,  consistent  with 
applicable  law,  coordinated  by  the  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureau,  the  Director  of  Op- 
eration Alliance  Joint  Command  Group,  and 
the  Command.  Communications,  Control, 
and  Intelligence  Centers  at  March  Air  Force 
Base.  California  and  Richmond  Heights. 
Florida. 

(i)  Rule  of  Construction.— Nothing  in 
this  section  or  in  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  l>e  construed  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  in  the  use 
of  Department  of  Defense  personnel  or 
equipment  for  law  enforcement  purposes 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

(j)  Report  by  the  President.— Not  later 
than  September  1.  1988,  the  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  containing  leg- 
islative propKJsals.  including  budgetary  re- 
quests, to  enhance  the  capability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  perform  the  func- 
tions described  in  this  section. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Nunn,  Warner,  DeConcini, 
D'Amato,  Graham,  Thurmond,  Chiles, 
Dole,  Sasser,  Boschwitz,  Dixon. 
Bentsen,  Trible,  Durenberger,  and 
Gramm. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  by  giving 
credit  where  it  is  due  to  those  who 
have  participated  in  a  strenuous  and 
extensive  negotiation  not  only  with 
each  other  but  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  We  are  offering 
today  legislation  that  gives  the  prom- 
ise not  of  ending  the  tragedy  of  drugs 
in  America  but  one  that  can  make  a 
very  significant  improvement  in  our 
ability  to  combat  that  problem. 

I  fully  expect  that  later  in  this  ses- 
sion as  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort 
by  the  Congress  we  will  submit  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  necessity  of  cur- 
tailing demand. 

But  let  me  just  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  simplistic  and  misses  a  signif- 
icant point  to  simply  announce  that 
were  there  not  the  demand,  not  the 
market  for  drugs  in  America,  there 
would  be  no  problem. 

There  is  necessarily  a  very  definite 
and  a  tragic  relationship  between  the 
flood  of  drugs  that  is  available  in  this 
Nation  and  the  increasing  addiction, 
because  that  flood  of  drugs  not  only 
feeds  an  appetite,  but  it  is  used  to 
create  a  market.  Unhappily,  tragically, 
the  market  for  these  drugs  are  the 
most  vulnerable  in  our  society— the 
youngest,  the  poorest,  the  most  sus- 
ceptible. And  they  are  found  not  just 
in  the  inner  city  or  in  the  suburbs,  but 
also  in  rural  areas.  They  are  found  in 
virtually  every  economic  stratum  of 
our  society.  The  one  distinguishing 
characteristic  they  have  is  that  they 
are  young. 

I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  terri- 
bly—I am  saddened— but  not  terribly 
eager  to  spend  time  on  someone  who  is 
40  years  old  who  has  decided  that  he  is 
going  to  do  something  dangerous  with 
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gress a  plan  that  will  best  integrate 
and  employ  the  military  and  civilian 
assets  at  our  command.  It  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  unique  capa- 
bilities, experience  and  equipment  to 
participate  in  the  kind  of  detection 
that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  stop 
drugs  before  they  gain  entrance  to  our 
Nation,  stop  them  beyond  our  borders. 

It  looks  to  the  expertise  which  the 
military  holds  by  virtue  of  their  expe- 
rience and  equipment  in  command, 
control  and  communications.  It  pro- 
vides for  airborne  radar  coverage,  par- 
ticularly of  the  southwestern  border, 
until  such  time  as  aerostats  can  be  em- 
ployed and  put  in  place  there  because 
of  the  special  vulnerability  of  that 
very  porous,  very  mountainous  stretch 
of  terrain. 

It  requires  that  the  military  loan 
adequate  rotor  and  fixed  wing  aircraft 
to  engage  in  the  pursuit  and  surveil- 
lance of  suspected  aerial  smugglers.  It 
permits  the  use  of  military  pesonnel 
who  have  been  cross-sworn  by  the 
Coast  Guard  to  have  the  same  law  en- 
forcement abilities  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  United  States— not  within,  but 
beyond— as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  assist  the  Coast  Guard  and  other 
law  enforcement  activities  primarily 
employed  in  the  interdiction  of  drugs 
from  achieving  their  mission. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  great 
debate  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
involve  the  military.  We  have  had  that 
debate  before.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
converts  to  the  cause.  At  one  time 
some  time  ago,  I  thought  it  inappro- 
priate that  the  military  be  involved, 
that  we  should,  rather  simply,  give 
greater  assets  to  the  civilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies  charged  with  that 
primary  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  in 
the  interval  is  that  the  drug  traffic 
into  the  United  States  has  reached 
floodtide.  The  problem  has  reached 
crisis  proportions  and  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  deal  with  it  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. We  cannot  ignore  it.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  availability  of  the  assets  at 
our  command. 

So  let  me  simply  give  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
my  sincere  thanks  for  his  cooperation, 
and  to  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
D'Amato,  and  Senator  Graham,  who 
were  central  to  these  negotiations, 
who  worked  long  and  hard  hours  to 
convince  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  time  be  extended  by  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  do  that.  We 
have  nine  Senators,  trying  to  divide  22 
minutes  between  them. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Very  well.  I  will  be 
compelled  to  shorten  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  who  participat- 
ed in  this.  I  simply  ask  that  their  hard 


work  be  rewarded,  as  it  should  be,  and 
more  importantly,  America's  youth  be 
protected  by  an  "aye"  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia took  9  minutes.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  real  problem  here. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  hoping  he  will  not  use 
it  all. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Gramm  be  added  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  pay  a  special  thanks  to  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
worked  together  in  a  truly  bipartisan 
spirit  and  put  petty  partisan  politics 
aside.  I  am  talking  about  Senator 
NuNN.  Senator  Warner.  Senator 
Wilson.  Senator  Bob  Graham.  Sena- 
tor DeConcini.  Senator  Dixon,  and 
our  minority  leader.  Senator  Dole, 
and  our  staffs  who  worked  well  into 
the  night  to  2  o'clock  and  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
the  first  time  we  can  truly  say  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
beginning  to  look  to  do  the  business  of 
the  people  in  involving  and  prioritizing 
our  resources  in  this  war  against 
drugs. 

Some  people  say,  'Well,  this  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  whole  problem." 
And  they  are  right.  But  we  are  never 
going  to  mobilize  the  people  and  let 
them  know  that  we  are  serious  if  we 
do  not  do  our  job.  And  the  military 
has  a  role. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  achieved  the 
proper  balance  here.  We  may  have  to 
fine-tune  this  law,  but  why  not  use  the 
technical  resources,  the  radar  systems, 
the  detection  devices  that  we  have  to 
help  us  track  down  those  more  than 
20,000  planes  carrying  cargoes  of 
death  and  destruction  into  our  com- 
munities? People  have  a  right  to  know 
why  and  we  are  answering.  We  are 
saying,  "Yes.  it  is  overdue." 

Yes,  the  institutions  are  unhappy. 
The  defense  people  are  not  doing  cart- 
wheels over  this.  They  are  going  to  be 
dragged  to  the  altar,  but  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  mission. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  to  undertak- 
ing a  very  important  first  part,  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  we 
make  a  real  statement  as  it  relates  to 
interdiction. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
in  the  fullness  of  time  within  this  leg- 
islative session,  we  will  be  able  to  un- 
dertake the  other  parts  of  that  equa- 
tion, to  see  to  it  that  we  have  good. 


tough  law  enforcement  and  give  those 
people  the  kinds  of  resources  neces- 
sary and.  above  all,  to  energize  this 
country  to  understand  that  it  is  going 
to  take  a  total  people  commitment.  It 
is  going  to  take  us  giving  resources  to 
rehabilitation  so  that  you  do  not  have 
addicts  who  want  help  being  told  to 
come  back  2  months  from  now,  3 
months  from  now.  4  months  from  now. 
And  it  is  going  to  take  an  educational 
requirement  that  we  say  in  all  of  our 
school  districts,  in  all  of  our  institu- 
tions, we  are  going  to  teach  self-worth 
to  our  youngsters,  that  they  are  im- 
portant, that  they  have  self-esteem, 
and  that  they  care  about  themselves 
and  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  begin- 
ning in  terms  of  looking  to  the  day 
when  we  can  say  we  have  truly 
achieved  a  drug-free  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  this 
amendment  is  offered  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  the  support  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  Many  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
worked  hard  and  in  a  cooperative 
manner  to  craft  this  amendment— in- 
cluding Senators  Nunn,  Wilson, 
DeConcini,  Stevens,  Dole.  Dixon, 
Graham,  Boschwitz,  Gramm,  Thur- 
mond, Warner,  and  Kassebaum. 

We  are  taking  several  very  signifi- 
cant steps  with  this  amendment: 

First,  giving  to  the  military  the 
power  of  arrest  and  the  power  to 
detect,  locate,  pursue,  search,  and 
seize  ships  and  planes  carrying  drugs 
into  the  United  States— in  effect,  to 
enforce  antidrug  laws  outside  the 
United  States; 

Second,  giving  the  military  a  drug 
fighting  mission  for  the  first  time; 

Third,  involving  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment directly  in  the  establishment  of 
the  most  sophisticated  antidrug  radar 
system  possible.  This  includes  the  in- 
tegration of  the  Nation's  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelli- 
gence assets  dedicated  to  the  interdic- 
tion of  illegal  drugs; 

Fourth,  requiring  the  President  to 
dedicate  significantly  more  radar- 
plane  flying  hours  to  drug  interdic- 
tion, make  additional  helicopters  and 
pursuit  planes  available  to  the  Cus- 
toms Service  and  Coast  Guard,  and  to 
use  Defense  Department  planes  and 
monitoring  and  communications 
equipment  more  fully  to  track  drug 
smugglers  until  civilian  drug  enforce- 
ment agencies  can  apprehend  them; 
and 

Fifth,  creating  an  enhanced  drug 
interdiction  and  enforcement  program 
for  the  National  Guard. 

This  includes  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  State  Governors  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  also  requires  the  President  to 
submit  a  report  in  90  days  on  the  po- 
tential effectiveness  of  using  the  Na- 
tional  Guard   and   the   Reserves   for 


drug  interdiction  efforts.  I  expect  that 
this  report  will  address  the  particular 
problems  my  own  State  of  New  York 
faces  with  smuggling  in  cargo  contain- 
ers, at  the  airports,  and  other  areas. 

SPECIFICS  REGARDING  ARREST  POWER 

With  this  amendment,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Senate  is  going  to  pass  legis- 
lation permitting  the  military  to  arrest 
drug  smugglers  outside  the  United 
States.  We  are  giving  the  power  of 
arrest  to  Armed  Forces  personnel  as- 
signed to  duty  on  Navy  ships  who  have 
been  designated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Coaist  Guard. 

ADDITIONAL  AIRBORNE  RADAR  COVERAGE 

We  also  require  the  President  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  radar-plane 
flying  hours  devoted  to  drug  interdic- 
tion. We  do  not  set  a  specific  figure, 
but  this  is  a  critical  requirement,  and 
we  expect  it  to  be  complied  with.  An 
increase  of  2.000  additional  hours 
would  not  be  unreasonable. 

To  help  the  Coast  Guard  and  Cus- 
toms Service  increase  their  ability  to 
pursue  and  arrest  drug  smugglers,  we 
also  require  the  Defense  Department 
to  make  additional  helicopters  and 
chase  planes  available  to  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Our  amendment  takes  into  very 
careful  account  of  objections  that 
were  raised  when  we  debated  this  issue 
2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  add; 
interdiction  alone  will  not  win  this 
war.  We  must  reduce  demand  dramati- 
cally through  effective  prevention,  re- 
habilitation, "zero  tolerance"  and 
other  programs. 

But  we  must  have  much  stronger 
interdiction  as  well.  Despite  record  sei- 
zures of  drugs.  The  price  of  cocaine  on 
our  streets  has  been  dropping,  because 
those  seizures  have  failed  to  reduce 
the  supply. 

Two  years  ago.  Senators  asked  how 
an  interdiction  program  involving  the 
military  would  work. 

This  year,  we  have  provided  one 
answer.  The  program  we  are  proposing 
can  be  implemented.  It  will  increase 
the  pressure  on  the  drug  smugglers.  It 
represents  a  meaningful  commitment 
of  our  national  will.  It  involves  the 
military  directly  in  the  war  on  drugs. 
It  says  the  United  States  of  America  is 
prepared  to  defend  itself  against  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  its  people  that  exists  today. 

We  must  take  this  step.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  are  fed  up  with  the  fail- 
ure to  wage  a  real  war  on  drugs.  They 
will  no  longer  tolerate  watching  their 
police  officers  murdered,  while  the 
drug  gangs  grow  more  powerful.  They 
are  demanding  that  we  act  against  the 
smuggling  of  cocaine  and  heroin  that 
are  killing  the  children  t)f  this  country 
and  destroying  our  domestic  tranquil- 
lity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  10  minutes  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
want  to  begin  as  other  Senators  have 
here,  stating  that  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  This  whole  bill,  authori- 
zation legislation  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  is  extremely  important  for 
our  national  security. 

Senator  Wilson  of  California.  Sena- 
tor D'Amato.  Senator  Nunn.  Senator 
Warner  and  Senator  Gramm  of  Texas 
now.  and  Senator  Graham  of  Florida 
and  a  host,  many  other  Senators.  Sen- 
ator Sasser  and  Senator  Chiles  of 
Florida— many,  many  people  have  put 
in  a  lot  of  time  on  this  effort- 
Mr.  President,  we  have  got  a  huge 
problem.  I  think  that  this  Senate  and 
I  believe  the  House  is  addressing  it. 
We  are,  indeed,  attempting  to  forge 
what  we  would  call  a  war,  an  assault 
on  the  drug  problem  in  this  country. 
The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Mr.  D'Amato  and 
myself  and  now  having  73  or  maybe  74 
cosponsors,  attempts  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  supply  as  well  as  the 
demand  side  of  the  drug  problem. 

Along  in  that  bill  there  is  $90  million 
directly  authorized  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  assist  them  in  some  of 
the  assets  that  that  bill  envisions,  of 
transferring  from  the  military  to  the 
law  enforcement  agencies.  This  signifi- 
cant legislation  today  has  been  crafted 
and  shepherded  through  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member.  They  have 
been  willing  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem, which  they  have  understood,  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
before  I  got  here.  They  realized  that 
this  drug  problem  is  not  going  to  go 
away  and  that  we  must  make  it  a  na- 
tional priority,  both  on  the  demand 
side,  in  education,  as  well  as  the 
supply  side. 

So,  here  we  have  carefully  drafted  a 
compromise  that  involves  the  military 
significantly  in  the  area  of  interdic- 
tion; in  the  area  of  surveillance;  and  In 
the  area  of  participating  and  assisting 
in  the  actual  apprehension,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

This  is  new,  Mr.  President.  And  it  is 
something  that  some  people  will  raise 
eyebrows  at— some  in  the  military— 
and  I  respect  their  strong  feelings, 
that  the  defense  of  this  country  must 
be  separate  from  the  enforcement  of 
our  criminal  penalties  for  violating  the 
laws. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  with  that  so- 
called  theory,  posse  comitatus,  a 
precedent  that  we  have  operated 
under  in  this  country  for  a  long  time, 
except  now.  We  are  in  a  dire  emergen- 
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about  research.  Why  are  so  many 
people  willing  to  risk  their  lives  and 
willing  to  become  completely  degraded 
by  the  use  of  drugs?  We  all  have  an 
option  why.  But  I  think  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  make  it  a  national  prominent 
priority  to  find  out  those  answers  and 
to  find  education  programs,  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  deterrent  programs 
that  will  put  a  curb  to  this. 

That  is  my  hope,  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  pay  attention  to  the  interdic- 
tion and  the  detection  and  the  appre- 
hension on  the  high  seas  in  particular; 
and  that  after  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  turn  toward  the  problem 
within  our  own  society.  And  rightfully 
so. 

Foreign  countries  or  some  people, 
not  American  citizens,  point  the  finger 
at  the  United  States  and  say:  This  is 
your  problem  because  you  people  up 
there  are  the  users,  the  consumers. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  our  problem  and  we 
need  to  address  it  and  we  are. 

We  are  not  running  away  from  it. 
The  President  finally,  in  the  budget 
for  1989.  has  put  in  $250  million  for 
education;  $30  million  more.  I  believe 
the  figure  is.  than  what  was  author- 
ized by  the  1986  omnibus  drug  bill. 
And  the  bill  of  Senator  D'Amato  and 
myself  and  73  other  Members,  that  we 
have  introduced  and  cosponsored  here, 
has  an  additional  $350  million. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  throw  money 
out  the  window  for  education.  I  am 
suggesting  we  carefully  craft  a  massive 
education  program  about  what  drugs 
are;  what  they  do.  Not  just  to  the 
young  of  this  country;  what  they  do  to 
the  stockbrokers,  to  the  professional 
people,  to  housewives  and  house-hus- 
bands; what  they  do  to  military  people 
who  get  involved;  what  they  do  to 
senior  citizens.  What  it  does  to  this 
Nation  as  to  its  productivity,  as  to  its 
capability  to  operate  and  its  structural 
substance  as  a  nation. 

That  is  the  challenge  that  we  have, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  future.  We  are 
meeting  part  of  that  challenge  today 
with  the  Wilson,  et  al.  amendment,  by 
moving  the  military  forcefully  in  this 
direction.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  by 
this  action,  the  military  will,  as  they 
always  have  in  the  past  history  of  this 
country,  come  forward  with  the  re- 
newed vigor  that  we  have  seen  them 
with  when  we  have  been  in  a  hot  war 
and  come  forward  with  the  strategy  of 
how  to  win  this  war  and  offer  us  their 
techniques,  their  expertise,  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  and  hopefully  an 
end  to  this  drug  plague. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
Senators  Nunn,  D'Amato.  Wilson, 
Warner,  Dixon,  Graham,  and  myself 
is  a  good  plan  for  finally  bringing  the 
military  into  our  antidrug  effort  in  a 
responsible  way.  Like  all  compromises, 
this  package  does  not  contain  all  of 
the  things  that  I  want  or  that  the 
other    sponsors    of    the    amendment 


might  want.  But  it  does  achieve  one 
overriding  objective  of  all  of  us:  It 
gives  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
new  mission  to  help  the  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies  fight  the  drug 
war.  This  amendment  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  bringing  the  Pen- 
tagon into  the  fray  without  jeopardiz- 
ing combat  readiness;  without  turning 
them  completely  loose  to  make  arrests 
and  seizures;  and  without  busting 
their  budget.  For  all  of  these  reasons 
and  others,  this  amendment  deserves 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  special 
provision  in  the  amendment  that  is  of 
particular  importance  to  this  Senator 
and  my  colleagues  who  represent 
States  along  the  southwest  border.  We 
have  directed  in  the  amendment  that 
additional  surveillance  flight  hours  be 
dedicated  to  the  southwest  border, 
and,  as  part  of  the  President's  plan  for 
using  the  National  Guard  in  drug 
interdiction,  the  amendment  requires 
that  options  for  more  fully  utilizing 
the  Guard  of  five  southwest  border 
States  be  a  part  of  this  plan.  This  will 
put  Congress'  weight  behind  using  the 
National  Guard  along  the  southwest 
border  to  help  Customs  and  Border 
Patrol  and  the  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  combat  the  drug 
smuggler.  This  is  something  that  Sen- 
ator Wilson  and  I  have  been  pushing 
for  many  years  and  I  am  delighted  to 
see  it  in  this  amendment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment, particularly  Senator  Nunn,  Sen- 
ator Wilson,  Senator  D'Amato,  and 
the  others,  who  worked  tirelessly  to 
reach  this  compromise.  All  of  these 
Senators  have  very  deep  and  different 
convictions  as  to  how  we  can  best  use 
our  resources  in  the  military  to  fight 
the  narcotics  trafficker.  Senator  Nunn 
has  shown  great  leadership  both  in 
handling  this  overall  bill  and  this 
amendment  and  for  sitting  down  with 
us  to  craft  a  compromise  that  we  all 
can  live  with.  Senator  Wilson  and 
Senator  D'Amato  have  been  bulldogs 
on  this  issue  and  deserve  great  credit, 
as  do  Senators  Warner,  Graham  of 
Florida,  Dixon,  and  Stevens.  Without 
this  bipartisan  spirit  of  cooperation, 
we  would  not  have  the  agreement  that 
we  now  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  California;  the 
Senator  from  New  York;  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Nunn;  and  Sen- 
ator Warner  of  Virginia,  and  so  many 
others;  Senator  Dixon  of  Illinois,  who 
played  a  major  part  in  bringing  us 
where  we  are  today  so  that  we  can  fi- 
nally see  some  positive  steps. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
has  been  a  very  important  influence  in 
this  effort  for  realizing  what  the  prob- 


lems are  in  a  particular  area  that  has 
been  just  overrun,  from  what  he  tells 
me  and  in  my  own  limited  experience 
in  the  Southeast  part  of  this  country. 
And  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
as  well.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  problem  here.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  my  colleague 
who  is  as  committed  as  anyone  is.  but 
we  need  to  pull  together  today  to 
bring  about  a  united  effort,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  we  have  done  here. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  30  minutes  left  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader  and  17  minutes.  21 
seconds  under  the  control  of  the  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  designated  me  to 
handle  his  time  until  he  returns.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  I 
understand,  his  time  was  in  addition  to 
the  30  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  He  yielded  it  back 
though  to  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He 
used  his  full  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  was  about  to  thank 
him,  but  in  that  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  thank  the  Sena- 
tor because  he  has  been  a  champion  of 
trying  to  strenp:then  our  drug  enforce- 
ment since  the  day  he  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  have  worked  with  him 
long  and  hard.  We  have  not  always 
agreed  on  the  tactics  or  the  exact  leg- 
islation, but  we  have  agreed  on  the  ap- 
proach and  the  goals.  I  thank  him  for 
his  kind  comments  and  congratulate 
him  as  part  of  this  effort. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  their  diligent  efforts;  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  been  work- 
ing closely  with  me  as  we  try  to  put  to- 
gether something  that  really  makes 
sense  in  the  drug  interdiction  effort. 
Both  Senators  from  Florida,  the  Sena- 
tor presiding  now  and  Senator  Chiles, 
have  been  right  at  the  forefront  of 
this  effort. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the  pre- 
siding Officer  for  his  diligence  in  help- 
ing to  put  together  this  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  we  spent  many  long 
hours  in  the  last  few  days  trying  to  de- 
velop a  proposal  in  the  area  of  drug 
interdiction  which  is  acceptable  to  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate.  This  amendment 
now  before  us  is  the  result  of  those  de- 
liberations. 

In  arriving  at  this  proposal,  all  sides 
have  had  to  compromise  to  some 
degree.  I  certainly  have  compromised 
my  views  in  order  to  reach  some  con- 
clusion in  this  area.  The  amendment 


does  not  have  all  that  I  would  have 
preferred,  or  all  that  Senator  Graham 
of  Florida,  Senator  Warner,  Senator 
Chiles,  Senator  Dixon,  and  Senator 
Sasser  would  have  preferred.  I  am 
sure  it  does  not  have  everything  Sena- 
tors D'Amato,  Wilson,  and  DeConcini 
would  have  preferred. 

However,  I  think  we  all  can  agree  it 
is  the  most  reasonable  compromise  we 
can  arrive  at  on  this  deliberation  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  always  had  reserva- 
tions about  search,  seizure,  and  arrest 
authority  for  the  military,  both  on 
philosophical  and  practical  grounds.  I 
suppose  my  philosophical  grounds 
would  weaken  somewhat  if  I  thought, 
practically  speaking,  that  the  military 
could  really  add  appreciably  to  the 
drug  interdiction  effort  by  making  ar- 

The  truth  of  it  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  most  of  the  military  craft  are  not 
aircraft  suitable  for  making  arrests, 
but  rather  for  identification  purposes. 
Most  of  the  military's  capability  is  di- 
rected today  against  the  high-flying 
aircraft  rather  than  the  single-engine 
or  twin-engine  aircraft  that  bring 
drugs  into  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  moving  toward 
making  the  military  more  effective, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  things  that 
I  think  they  can  do  to  be  much  more 
effective. 

I  do  not  think  the  big  payoff  is  going 
to  be  in  the  area  of  arrest  or  seizure.  I 
do  believe  the  big  payoff,  in  terms  of 
increased  military  effectiveness  in 
interdiction,  will  be  in  the  area  of  sur- 
veillance, in  the  area  of  command  con- 
trol and  communication.  This  is  what 
the  military  does  every  day.  This  is 
what  the  military  does  well,  but  they 
do  not  do  it  in  respect  to  drug  enforce- 
ment in  any  major  way.  The  reason 
being,  as  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
they  are  directing  most  of  their  efforts 
against  our  potential  adversaries  in 
the  world  that  would  come  in  in  high- 
flying aircraft  or  very  high-speed  air- 
craft to  deliver  large  megatonnage 
weapons  against  this  country. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  defense  mis- 
sion. Yet  increasingly,  the  low-flying 
aircraft  are  violating  our  airspace, 
coming  in  without  flight  plans,  and  de- 
livering drugs  which  are  affecting  ad- 
versely our  society. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  I  think  we 
have  a  chemical  war  being  waged 
against  the  United  States.  A  large  part 
of  that  chemical  warfare  is  coming 
from  those  outside  the  country.  We 
must  also  acknowledge,  however,  in  all 
candor,  that  an  awful  lot  of  the  drugs 
being  consumed  in  this  country  are 
also  being  produced  in  this  country, 
whether  it  is  marijuana  being  grown 

in  fields  around  the  United  States  or 

whether  it  is  chemicals  that  are  being 

produced,  like  PCP,  in  laboratories  in 

this  country. 


I  would  like  for  everyone  to  under- 
stand that  even  if  we  closed  off  all  the 
borders,  if  we  closed  every  border  and 
did  not  let  anybody  in.  no  human 
being,  no  ship,  no  plane,  we  isolated 
ourselves  from  the  world,  made  sure 
nobody  penetrated  the  border— which 
is.  of  course,  impossible,  not  desirable, 
and  will  never  happen,  but  if  we  did 
that  hypothetically— this  country 
would  still  have  a  drug  problem  be- 
cause we  grow  a  lot  of  the  drugs  in 
this  country;  we  produce  a  lot  of  the 
drugs  in  this  country.  If  we  closed  off 
all  imported  drugs,  we  would  still  have 
an  incentive  for  the  production  of 
chemicals  which  would  probably  in- 
crease greatly,  and  we  would  still  see  a 
great  number  of  fields  of  marijuana. 

So  let  no  one  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  pass  a  piece  of  legislation, 
whatever  it  is,  and  solve  the  drug 
problem,  but  we  can  improve  it.  We 
can  improve  our  interdiction  efforts, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

This  compromise  amendment  in- 
cludes variations  of  proposals  that 
Senators  Warner.  Graham.  Chiles, 
Dixon,  and  others  had  planned  to  in- 
troduce in  our  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense bill.  The  first  of  those  provisions 
deals  with  the  need  for  a  clear  desig- 
nation of  a  lead  agency  in  air  and  sea 
drug  traffic  detection  and  surveillance. 
We  have  a  piecemeal  approach  now 
with  divided  jurisdiction,  and  what  we 
believe  is  that  we  should  have  a  lead 
agency  in  this  important  area. 

The  big  problem  is  not  stopping  a 
plane  or  a  ship  with  drugs.  The  big 
problem  in  drug  interdiction  is  know- 
ing which  ship  to  stop  or  which  plane 
to  stop.  We  cannot  possibly  stop  every 
plane  coming  into  this  country  with- 
out a  flight  plan  or  otherwise.  We 
cannot  possibly  stop  every  ship  coming 
into  this  country  for  search  no  matter 
what  we  do  with  the  military  or  do- 
mestic law  enforcement. 

We  have  to  do  a  much  better  job  of 
knowing  which  ones  to  stop,  and  that 
gets  into  surveillance,  it  gets  into  intel- 
ligence, and  it  gets  into  knowing  which 
plane  or  ship  carries  the  drugs  in  ques- 
tion. 

As  lead  agency,  we  mean  that  the 
agency  has  the  authority  to  approve 
all  activities  by  any  other  agencies  in 
the  detection  and  monitoring  arena, 
thus  eliminating  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  that  has  existed 
and  continues  to  exist  among  our  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
President  establish  a  single  lead 
agency  for  detection  and  surveillance 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

The  compromise  also  includes  a 
clear  statement  that  the  Senate  be- 
lieves the  Defense  Department  has 
unique  capabilities  in  detection  and 
surveillance,  and  it  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  priority  consideration  to 
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course  of  negotiations 
yesterday  on  this  com- 
am^ndment,  several  Senators 
of  this  issue,  myself 
met  with  Attorney  Gen- 
md  Secretary  of  Defense 
Al  hough  they  certainly  did 
thefnselves,  nor  did  they  bind 
on  this  point,  it  was  my 
impression  tliat  when  we  outlined  our 
views  as  far  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  it  >  proper  role,  particularly 
the  surveilli  nee  role,  those  views  met 
with  a  cons  derable  degree  of  interest 
on  the  part  pf  both  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
am  not  suggesting  they  approved 
these  views,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  I 
felt  they  were  interested  and  were 
leaning  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  more 
time.  I  have  a  long  statement.  But  I  do 
want  to  make  one  other  point. 

Just  this  week  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  additional  support  for  this  general 
approach  from  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Drugs.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  that  in  the  draft  of  their 
final  report  they  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  control 
our  Nation's  drug  detection  assets  on 
the  border.  Given  all  the  above,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  President  will  share 
not  only  my  view  but  the  view  of  nu- 
merous experts  in  this  area  as  well  as 
what  I  hope  will  be  the  emerging  view 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  designate 
once  and  for  all  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  the  lead  agency  for  detection 
and  surveillance. 

This  would  not  mean  Defense  would 
carry  the  whole  burden.  It  would  not 
mean  that  other  agencies  would  not  be 
involved.  It  would  mean  that  some- 
body would  be  in  control.  For  a  long 
time  we  have  tried  to  have  a  drug  czar 
in  control  of  the  whole  effort.  That  is 
not  part  of  this  bill,  but  I  suggest  that 
it  is  going  to  have  to  recur  because  we 
cannot  have  a  lot  of  agencies  working 
along  the  same  lines  with  little  or  no 
coordination. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
amendment  addresses  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  acceptable  role  for  the  mili- 
tary in  the  antidrug  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  have  a  very 
carefully  prescribed  authority  here  for 
the  military  to  make  arrests  under  cer- 
tain conditions  where  the  transgres- 
sion takes  place  outside  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  and  where  the  mili- 
tary personnel  have  been  trained  and 
where  they  have  been  cross-designated 
by  appropriate  law  enforcement.  Coast 
Guard  officials  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  a  Coast  Guard  authority  under  the 
existing  law.  So  that  is  a  carefully 
drawn  proposal. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  that  this 
proposal  or  any  other  proposal  we  can 
devise  or  draw  up  is  going  to  end  the 
problem  of  drugs  in  this  country.  I 
think  we  all  know  that  the  drug  epi- 
demic in  this  country  is  far  past  the 
stage  where  interdiction  alone,  wheth- 
er it  be  by  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  or  the 
Customs  Service,  can  stop  it.  We  have 
to  find  ways  to  convince  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  that 
they  no  longer  should  spend  their  dol- 
lars for  illegal  drugs.  In  other  words, 
the  biggest  payoff  that  we  can  really 
get  from  investing  our  money  as  I  view 
it  is  in  the  education  area  and  in  curb- 
ing demand.  That  is  what  we  have  to 
start  doing  much  better  than  we  are 
doing  today.  As  long  as  we  have  the 


people  of  this  country  in  large  num- 
bers willing  to  pay  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  drugs,  somebody  somehow 
is  going  to  find  a  way  to  supply  those 
drugs,  whether  they  are  people  from 
abroad  or  whether  they  are  people  in 
this  country. 

So  this  is  not  a  quick  fix  to  the  drug 
problem.  I  think  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  quick  fix,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  should  be  under  any  illusions 
regarding  that.  But  I  do  believe  this 
compromise  is  a  step  forward  in  one 
part  of  the  drug  effort  and  that  is 
interdiction.  In  the  final  analysis, 
there  are  two  sources  that  we  have  to 
attack.  One  source  is  where  the  drugs 
are  grown.  We  have  to  do  a  lot  more  in 
foreign  policy,  in  diplomacy,  in  foreign 
aid,  in  making  this  a  top  priority  in 
our  relationship  with  other  nations. 
We  also  have  to  do  a  lot  more  here  at 
home  where  the  drugs  are  consumed. 
Those  are  the  two  sources  that  we 
have  to  deal  with,  one  source  relates 
to  demand,  one  source  relates  to 
supply.  So  interdiction  can  help  but  it 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a 
single  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of 
illicit  drugs.  I  am  confident  that  there 
is  now  a  strong  consensus  in  the  Con- 
gress that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  an 
illicit  drug  trade  that  is  destroying  our 
young  people  and  undermining  our 
future  as  a  nation. 

As  such.  I  commend  all  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  worked  with  us  in  the 
last  few  days  on  the  issue  of  the  mili- 
tary's role  in  the  drug  war.  I  recognize 
and  appreciate  their  longstanding 
commitment  to  the  struggle  against 
drug  abuse.  I  share  their  concerns  and 
frustrations  with  this  country's  contin- 
ued failure  to  win  the  war  against 
drugs.  We  differ  not  on  our  perception 
of  the  problem  but  rather  on  what  we 
see  as  the  best  and  most  effective  solu- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  we  have  spent  many  long 
hours  in  the  last  few  days  trying  to  de- 
velop a  proposal  in  the  area  of  drug 
interdiction  which  is  acceptable  to  all 
of  us.  The  amendment  now  before  us 
is  the  result  of  those  deliberations.  In 
arriving  at  this  proposal,  all  sides  have 
had  to  compromise  to  some  degree. 
The  amendment  does  not  have  all  that 
I  or  Senator  Graham  or  Senator 
Warner  or  Senator  Chiles.  Senator 
Dixon.  Senator  Sasser  would  have 
preferred.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  it 
contain  everything  that  Senators 
D'Amato,  Wilson,  and  DeConcini 
would  have  preferred.  However,  I 
think  we  all  agree  that,  at  this  point, 
it  is  the  most  reasonable  compromise 
that  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
speak  to  some  of  the  points  of  particu- 


lar interest  to  me  in  the  compromise 
package. 

I  have  always  opposed  search,  sei- 
zure, and  arrest  authority  for  the  mili- 
tary, both  on  philosophical  and  practi- 
cal grounds.  I  still  believe  that  the 
idea  of  giving  the  military  arrest  au- 
thority over  civilians  runs  counter  to  a 
basic  tenet  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, one  that  bars  the  military  from 
arresting  and  searching  its  citizens  and 
seizing  their  property  in  carrying  out  a 
civilian  law  enforcement  role.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  subject  themselves  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  military  police  force.  I  also 
do  not  believe  that  a  military  police 
force  with  power  over  civilians  is  going 
to  solve  this  country's  drug  problem. 

Moreover,  in  practical  terms,  I  still 
have  serious  questions  regarding  the 
potential  cost  of  the  added  training  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  law  that 
any  broad  grant  of  military  law  en- 
forcement authority  would  require. 
We  have  no  idea  as  to  how  much  it 
would  cost,  who  would  provide  it,  or 
how  long  it  would  require  our  military 
personnel  to  abandon  their  military 
duties. 

On  this  same  point,  I  still  wonder 
what  will  happen  when  and  if  a  drug 
prosecution  is  brought  on  the  basis  of 
military  seizures  and  arrests  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  amend- 
ment. How  many  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel making  those  arrests  and  sei- 
zures are  going  to  be  subpoenaed  as 
witnesses?  How  many  days  or  weeks  of 
their  military  duties  will  be  lost  to 
their  new  duties  in  the  criminal  justice 
system?  Do  we  really  want  to  see  our 
Navy  commanders  spend  days  and 
days  as  witnesses  in  drug  cases?  Do  we 
want  this  kind  of  unplanned  and  un- 
foreseeable disruption  in  our  military 
operations? 

I  still  have  concern  granting  arrest 
authority  to  the  military.  In  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  however,  I  have  agreed 
to  a  very  specific  grant  of  law  enforce- 
ment authority  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

This  law  enforcement  authority  can 
be  exercised  only  outside  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  and  only  by  those 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who: 

First,  are  assigned  to  duty  on  vessels 
of  the  Navy  to  which  a  member  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  been  assigned  under 
this  section. 

Second,  have  been  provided  with  ap- 
propriate training  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment functions  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and 

Third,  have  been  designated  by  an 
authorized  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  perform  the  law  enforce- 
ment functions  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  law  enforcement  authority 
granted  by  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  be  limited  to  that  currently  exer- 
cised by  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  high 
seas.  This  new  authority  is  viewed  as  a 


extension  of  the  current  Coast  Guard 
Ledet  Program  which  involves  placing 
Coast  Guard  personnel  aboard  Navy 
ships  to  interdict  suspected  drug  traf- 
fickers and  conduct  searches,  seizures, 
and  arrests.  The  only  change  to  cur- 
rent law  proposed  by  this  amendment 
is  that  those  Coast  Guard  Ledet  [law 
enforcement  detachment]  teams  are 
permitted,  pursuant  to  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Transportation  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  cross-designate  military  per- 
sonnel on  these  naval  vessels  to  assist 
them  in  performing  their  law  enforce- 
ment functions  and.  again,  only 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  permits 
any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
conduct  arrests,  searches,  and  seizures 
within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  permits 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  con- 
duct arrests,  searches,  and  seizures 
outside  the  United  States  unless  they 
are  cross-designated  to  assist  the  Coast 
Guard  and  are  assigned  to  duty  on 
Navy  vessels. 

The  compromise  amendment  also  in- 
cludes variations  of  proposals  that 
Senators  Warner.  Graham.  Chiles. 
and  I  had  planned  to  offer  in  our 
aniendment  to  the  Defense  bill. 

The  first  of  those  provisions  deals 
with  the  need  for  clear  designation  of 
a  lead  agency  in  air  and  sea  drug  traf- 
fic detection  and  surveillance.  Our 
original  amendment  called  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  military's  par- 
ticipation in  drug  interdiction  in  areas 
that  are  compatible  with  traditional 
military  activities.  It  did  so  by  clearly 
designating  the  Defense  Department 
as  the  lead  agency  for  air  and  sea  drug 
traffic  detection  at  our  borders. 

As  lead  agency,  we  mean  that  that 
agency  has  the  authority  to  approve 
all  activities  by  any  other  agencies  in 
the  detection  and  monitoring  arena— 
thus  eliminating  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  that  now  exists 
among  our  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  compromise  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  designation  of  a 
lead  agency  in  the  area  of  detection 
and  surveillance  but  recognizes  the 
role  of  the  President  as  head  of  the 
executive  branch  in  making  that  deci- 
sion. The  amendment  requires  that 
the  President  establish  a  single  lead 
agency  for  detection  and  surveillance 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

The  compromise  amendment  also  in- 
cludes a  clear  statement  that  the 
Senate  believes  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  unique  capabilities  in 
detection  and  surveillance  and  directs 
the  President  to  give  "priority  consid- 
eration" to  these  factors  in  making  his 
decision  on  a  lead  agency. 

On  this  point.  I  note  that  it  is  my 
view  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 


by  virtue  of  expertise,  capability,  as 
well  as  function,  should  clearly  be  the 
"lead  agency"  for  purposes  of  detec- 
tion and  surveillance.  Currently,  the 
Defense  Department  has  the  equip- 
ment, training,  and  experience  to  ef- 
fectively perform  maritime  and  aerial 
surveillance.  They  already  have  in 
place  a  sophisticated  and  efficient 
command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions network  for  the  detection  of  a 
military  threat.  Designating  the  De- 
fense Department  as  lead  agency 
would  merely  require  that  same  net- 
work to  also  detect  all  other  national 
security  threats  to  our  trorders— in- 
cluding the  drug  smuggler. 

During  the  course  of  our  negotia- 
tions and  discussions  yesterday  on  this 
compromise  amendment,  several  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  myself 
among  them,  met  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Meese  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Carlucci.  During  that  meeting,  they 
expressed  the  view  that  the  lead 
agency  decision  should  be  an  executive 
branch  decision,  a  view  which  we 
agreed  to  and  is  included  in  this 
amendment. 

During  that  same  meeting,  it  was  my 
impression  that  both  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
felt  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  designated  the  lead  agency 
for  detection  and  surveillance  and  that 
they  fully  expected  that  to  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  executive  branch,  should 
the  amendment  be  enacted. 

Directly  related  to  the  lead  agency 
issue  is  the  issue  of  effective  integra- 
tion of  command,  control,  communica- 
tions, and  intelligence  [C-3I)  assets  in 
drug  interdiction.  Building  on  lan- 
guage in  our  original  amendment,  the 
compromise  requires  the  President  to 
submit  a  plan  to  Congress.  90  days 
after  enactment,  for  the  integration  of 
this  network  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  is  to  be  followed,  within 
120  days,  by  a  plan  for  assignment  of 
operating  this  network. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment's  provi- 
sions on  the  lead  agency  and  the  C-3I 
issues,  if  complied  with  in  form  and  in 
spirit,  will  have  the  biggest  and  most 
significant  positive  impact  on  the  drug 
enforcement  effort  of  any  of  the  other 
provisions  in  the  amendment. 

Hearings  I  chaired  last  year  before 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations showed  that  we  now  have 
three  different  air  forces  doing  radar 
surveillance  at  our  borders.  One  is  run 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
searches  for  hostile  military  threats. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Department 
does  not  track  or  monitor  low,  slow 
flying  drug  aircraft  or  follow  vessels 
that  do  not  have  a  distinctly  military 
profile.  The  other  two  air  forces  are 
run  by  the  Customs  Service  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  utilizing  loaned  or  de- 
commissioned defense  assets,  and  look- 
ing for  drug  smugglers.  If  this  were 
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During  our  hearings,  support  for 
such  a  proposal  came  from  almost 
every  expert  we  heard  from  including 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and 
even  the  former  special  consultant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  on  Tac- 
tical Interdiction.  Maj.  Gen.  Stephen 
Olmstead,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Drug  Policy  and  En- 
forcement, saw  a  real  advantage  to  a 
combined  system  both  from  a  national 
defense  and  drug  enforcement  point  of 
view.  Maj.  Gen.  Buford  Lary,  Com- 
mander of  the  First  Air  Force,  Tacti- 
cal Air  Command,  who  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  strategic  defense  of  the 
lower  48  States,  including  Norad.  also 
agreed  with  the  concept  of  a  combined 
system— especially  if  co-located  at  the 
already  existing  Norad  facilities. 

Just  this  week,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
additional  support  for  this  proposal 
from  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Drugs.  The  Washington  Post  reported 
that  in  that  draft  of  their  final  report, 
they  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  control  our  Nations 
drug  detection  assets  on  the  border. 

Given  all  of  the  above,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  President  will  share,  not  only 
my  view,  but  the  view  of  numerous  ex- 
perts in  this  area  as  well  as  his  own 
Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  designate,  once  and  for 
all,  the  Defense  Department  as  the 
lead  agency  for  detection  and  surveil- 
lance. That  decision  would  probably  be 
the  single  most  important  legacy  of 
this  administrations  8-year  battle  in 
drug  interdiction. 

Finally,  the  compromise  amendment 
responds  to  the  urgings  of  many  Gov- 
ernors and  law  enforcement  officials 
for  a  greater  role  by  our  National 
Guard  in  the  war  on  drugs.  The 
amendment  recognizes  the  Guard's 
former  contributions  to  the  fight 
against  narcotics  and  supports  their 
further  activities  with  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Currently,  the  National  Guard, 
when  not  on  Federal  status,  may  per- 
form law  enforement  duties  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Governor.  Many 
States  have  effectively  used  their 
Guard  in  this  capacity  for  crop  eradi- 
cation, surveillance,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement activities.  States  such  as 
Georgia  and  Florida  have  been  pace- 
setters under  the  leadership  of  their 
Governors  in  utilizing  the  Guard  for 
interdiction  purposes. 

However,  as  a  practical  matter,  since 
the  States  must  pay  for  these  activi- 
ties with  State  funds,  these  opportuni- 
ties for  such  Guard  use  have  been 
quite  limited. 

This  amendment  provides  $60  mil- 
lion to  assist  the  Governors  in  carry- 
ing out  this  drug  enforcement  func- 
tions. This  figure  is  based  upon  discus- 
sion  with   the   Defense   Department, 

the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  State 

and  local  officials.  It  appears  to  be  a 


sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  types  of 
programs  that  can  effectively  utilize 
the  Guard  in  drug  enforcement  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
amendment  addresses  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  acceptable  role  for  the  mili- 
tary in  the  antidrug  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
suggest  that  it  will  end  the  plague  of 
drugs  currently  facing  our  country.  I 
think  we  all  know  that  the  drug  epi- 
demic in  this  country  is  far  past  the 
stage  where  interdiction  alone— 
whether  it  be  by  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, or  the  Customs  Service— can  stop 
it.  We  have  to  find  ways  to  convince 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  that  they  are  no  longer 
willing  to  spend  their  dollars  for  ille- 
gal drugs.  Unless  we  do  that,  I  fear  we 
are  going  to  have  the  drug  problem 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In 
that  context,  we  must  beware  of  the 
quick  "fixes"  that  extend  the  drug 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
problems  facing  America  today,  none 
is  more  pressing  or  more  of  a  threat 
than  the  illegal  drug  problem. 

Nothing  since  the  conflict  between 
the  States,  in  my  view,  is  a  greater 
threat  to  our  society  and  what  it 
stands  for  than  the  conflict  that  per- 
meates the  very  fiber  of  our  society 
today,  the  illegal  drug  malaise. 

The  amendment  being  offered  now 
is  worthy  of  our  support  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  a  cure-all.  It  is 
only  a  beginning  of  meaningful  Feder- 
al action  and  others  must  follow  if  we 
are  to  meet  and  djifeat  the  illegal  drug 
trade  and  its  perpetrators. 

I  have  been  hesitant  about  the  role 
of  the  military  in  the  war  on  drugs. 
This  is  not  the  military's  "cup  of  tea" 
and  there  is  no  question  that  with  this 
action  we  burden  our  military  with  re- 
sponsibilities they  had  never  expected 
or  trained  for.  We  evidently  have  no 
other  choice. 

I  believe  this  measure  has  been 
drafted  in  such  a  fashion  that  is  far 
better  and  more  workable  than  the 
House  proposal  and  in  conference  with 
that  body  as  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  will  spell  out  the  final 
draft  of  this  provision,  I  pledge  as  one 
conferee  I  will  hold  fast  in  insisting  on 
the  principle  of  the  Senate  version. 

Like  any  war,  we  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether and  I  warn  against  any  feeling 
that  with  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment we  have  solved  the  problem. 

Essentially,  all  we  are  doing  is  de- 
claring war.  The  winning  of  that  war 
will  depend  primarily  upon  what  fol- 
lowup  and  follow-on  actions  we  take. 
This  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  manager  I  allocate  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  Senator  Graham. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  It  has  been  stated  the  most 
fundamental  human  folly  is  to  forget 
what  it  is  you  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. I  believe  that  that  fundamental 
human  folly  has  been  repeated  time 
after  time  after  time  in  this  issue— the 
issue  of  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
military  in  dealing  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  drugs  coming  into  the 
United  States.  The  fundamental  error 
has  been  that  we  have  defined  this  as 
a  drug  problem  and  therefore  a  law 
enforcement  problem. 

My  assessment  is  that  the  problem  is 
not  with  the  cargo,  as  lethal  as  that 
cargo  is.  The  problem,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  carrier.  Over  50  times  a  day, 
based  on  the  best  estimates  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  across  the  land, 
an  unidentified,  illict  plane  or  boat 
lands  somewhere  in  the  United  States 
and  off-loads  drugs.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  has  indi- 
cated, that  same  plane  or  that  same 
boat  could  have  been  offloading  any 
other  commodity— terrorists,  chemical 
bombs,  nuclear  devices.  Are  we  going 
to  have  to  wait  until  we  see  a  city  rav- 
aged by  a  nuclear  attack  or  a  commu- 
nity wiped  out  by  a  chemical  weapon 
brought  in  by  that  same  clandestine 
boat  or  plane  that  today  is  bringing  in 
the  other  form  of  chemical  weapon 
which  is  destroying  our  society  until 
we  decide  that  this  is  a  national  securi- 
ty threat?  Because  it  is  the  carrier 
that  is  the  threat  to  our  Nation. 

Second,  once  the  problem  is  defined 
as  being  the  carrier,  then  I  believe  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  military  be- 
comes clear,  and  that  is  to  apply  the 
resources  that  the  military  has  most 
at  hand  in  order  to  deal  with  that  car- 
rier. What  are  those  resources?  They 
are  the  tremendous  capabilities  that 
we  have  today  to  identify,  to  surveil, 
to  detect  high  speed,  high  altitude  air- 
craft and  to  augment  those  to  give  us 
the  same  capability  to  identify  carriers 
who  are  coming  at  lower  levels  includ- 
ing on  the  sea  itself  and  at  slower 
speeds. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  have  debated 
hours  in  the  last  week  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  erect  in  the  decades  into  the 
future  a  space-based  shield  against 
ballistic  missiles  while  we  have  left  our 
borders  wide  open  to  the  Cessna  172 
that  is  invading  us  at  this  very  hour  at 
500  feet  and  150  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  have  been  so  fo- 
cused on  the  future  high  technology 
threat  that  we  have  forgotten  today 
the  low  technology  threat.  The  role  of 
the  military  which  can  make  the 
greatest     difference     in     protecting 


America  is  to  apply  its  detection  and 
surveilllance  capabilities  from  sea  to 
the  stratosphere  to  protect  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
third  point,  that  is.  a  cautionary  note. 
I  met  earlier  today  with  a  former  as- 
sistant district  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Florida  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  active  district  in  Amer- 
ica in  terms  of  prosecuting  drug-relat- 
ed offenses.  I  showed  him  the  amend- 
ment. I  said  "What  do  you  think  about 
this  amendment?"  His  answer  was  "It 
won't  do  much  good."  I  said  "Why?" 
He  said  "It  won't  do  much  good  be- 
cause we  already  are  arresting  more 
people  than  we  are  able  to  effectively 
prosecute.  We  already  are  prosecuting 
more  people  than  we  are  able  to  effec- 
tively incarcerate."  And  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  balanced  program  di- 
rected at  the  supply  side  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  have  to  have  a  balanced  crimi- 
nal justice  system  which  means  we 
have  to  have  strength  which  is  com- 
mensurate at  every  level  of  our  Feder- 
al criminal  justice  effort.  He  also  said 
dealing  with  the  supply  side  of  the 
problem  is  only  dealing  with  the  easier 
side.  The  really  tough  problems  are  in 
how  to  suppress  this  enormous  appe- 
tite which  Americans  have  for  the  use 
of  these  illicit  drugs. 

So  the  cautionary  note  is  while  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  those  who  have  been 
involved  for  years  in  shaping  an  ap- 
propriate response  for  the  military 
have  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  America's  war  against  drugs,  let  us 
not  feel  that  we  have  just  declared  vic- 
tory over  drugs.  This  is  just  a  chapter 
in  a  long  book.  We  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  see  that  we  have  effec- 
tive strength  in  each  of  the  chains  of  a 
criminal  justice  system  to  repress  the 
supply,  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  be  much  more  creative  and  innova- 
tive, we  as  240  million  Americans,  to 
understand  what  are  the  causes  of  this 
appetite  and  what  are  the  ways  in 
which  we  can  divert  the  appetite 
which  today  is  taking  the  form  of  a  de- 
structive use  of  illicit,  controlled  sub- 
stances toward  more  socially  accepta- 
ble ways  in  which  people  can  deal  with 
their  personal  problems. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  the  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead  of  us.  For  today, 
I  believe  we  can  say  to  the  people  of 
America  that  we  have  taken  a  step 
toward  dealing  with  an  enormous 
social  challenge  to  the  very  fabric  of 
America. 

But  it  is  just  that,  a  step.  We  still 
have  before  us  the  challenge  of  a  to- 
tally comprehensive  American  war 
against  an  enemy,  which  is  an  enemy 
which  in  a  way  is  more  pernicious 
than  any  foreign  adversary  with  the 
capacity  to  destroy  the  character  of 
this  great  Nation. 

It  is  our  challenge  to  see  that  that 
does  not  happen. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  so  diligently  in  this 
behalf,  and  who  will  continue  to  work 
to  see  that  the  full  war  is  won. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  manager,  I  will  allocate  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Senator  Glenn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
when  I  see  a  steamroller  rolling  down 
the  road,  and  I  know  that  when  all  of 
this  furor  is  done  today  I  will  have 
done  little  by  raising  some  questions 
about  this  important  issue.  But  what 
we  have  needed  for  some  time  is  a  co- 
ordinated drug  program. 

We  spend  $1.4  billion  right  now.  We 
spend  $1.4  billion  on  interdiction  right 
now,  and  with  this  bill  we  are  saying, 
well,  we  are  not  providing  enough 
money.  We  do  not  have  guts  enough  to 
really  do  that,  but  we  are  saying  you 
can  use  an  existing  $60  million  if  you 
want  to  in  addition  to  that  $1.4  billion 
and  we  think  that  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem.  That  is  absolutely  ludicrous. 

Here  we  are  proposing  to  use  the 
military  that  already  has  our  world- 
wide defense  posture  and  deployment 
to  worry  about.  We  also  have  35  per- 
cent of  our  drug  budget  currently 
going  into  interdiction. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  just  said,  we  have  no  prosecu- 
tion, no  lockups;  we  have  nothing  to 
follow  up  on  this  except  here  we  are  in 
a  great  hysteria  from  all  of  us  that 
nobody  is  going  to  out-antidrug  me.  I 
can  tell  you  that. 

So  we  all  get  up.  posture,  make  our 
little  funny  statements  here,  and  it  is 
not  going  to  make  a  hill  of  beans  dif- 
ference. That  is  the  facts  of  the  case. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  advo- 
cating—well, I  guess  I  would  be  advo- 
cating that  we  do  away  with  this 
amendment.  DOD  claims  they  really 
put  out  all  the  necessary  effort,  and  it 
cost  some  $6.2  billion  additional  a 
year.  Sixty-six  new  AWACS  are  re- 
quired to  give  a  round-the-clock  serv- 
ice for  air  interdiction.  That  is  where 
we  stand  on  this. 

So  we  are  posturing.  I  think  we  do 
not  have  an  estimate  of  the  dollars. 
We  have  not  had  hearings  on  this.  We 
do  not  have  an  integrated  program. 
The  administration,  as  I  understand  it. 
vetoed  a  drug  czar  bill  several  years 
ago  while  still  talking  about  the  need 
for  an  effective  drug  program. 

This  is  not  the  mission  for  the  mili- 
tary. There  are  some  things  the  mili- 
tary can  do  well,  and  should  be  doing 
to  help  out  in  this.  But  to  think  we  are 
going  to  suddenly  authorize  the  mili- 
tary to  do  all  the  surveillance,  it  just  is 
not  going  to  happen  that  way. 
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military  this  would  be  a  cheap  way  to 
fight.  The  already  exist.  So  why  not 
use  them.  Then  we  do  not  have  to  add 
dollars,  we  do  not  have  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional revenue  and  we  can  have  our 
war. 

The  military  has  its  hands  full.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  has  far  more  experi- 
ence in  this  area  than  I  do,  comment 
that  they  have  other  missions  to  ful- 
fill. Some  believe,  as  I.  these  missions 
should  be  better  fulfilled  than  is  the 
present  case.  God  knows  they  have  dif- 
ficulties enough  to  protect  the  nation- 
al security  in  a  military  sense. 

Has  anybody  stopped  to  remember 
how  in  the  course  of  the  war  on  drugs 
initially  pronounced  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  1986  we  then  cut  the 
Coast  Guard  budget. 

I  am  for  a  war  on  drugs.  I  am  for 
using  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency,  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  this  Nation  to 
wage  that  war.  And  we  ought  to  pay 
for  it.  That  will  call  for  drug  abuse 
programs,  it  calls  for  what  has  to  be  a 
multibillion  dollar  investment  in 
teaching  our  kids  from  5  years  of  age 
that  if  you  use  drugs  you  are  dead  or 
next  to  it.  So  as  to  dry  up  the  market 
because  there  is  not  enough  barbed 
wire  or  helicopters  to  stop  drugs  from 
coming  in.  You  have  to  eliminate  the 
market.  That's  our  kids. 

This  is  posing  even  for  an  election 
year.  We  think  so  little  about  the  war 
on  drugs  that  we  wage  it  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  has 
everthing  to  do  with  national  security 
in  a  military  sense. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for 
anyone  to  vote  against  this.  However,  I 
do  not  want  to  mislead  the  American 
people  into  feeling  that  this  war  can 
be  won  at  its  present  funding  levels  for 
law  enforcement  and  education.  It 
cannot. 

We  are  not  spending  enough  money 
on  traditional  law  enforcement  or  the 
education  of  our  children.  What  is  in- 
volved here  also  falls  far  short  consti- 
tutionally. You  are  treading  dangerous 
ground  in  the  mixing  of  civilian  and 
military  law  enforcement  insofar  as 
the  Constitution  is  concerned. 

The  most  important  point  to  make  is 
the  priority  this  problem  should  com- 
mand in  terms  of  money,  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  and  treatment. 

On  the  one  hand,  across  the  way,  we 
are  cutting  back  on  our  commitment 
to  drug  abuse  while  we  come  on  the 
floor  and  give  the  impression  that  we 
are  upping  the  stakes. 

If  we  would  only  match  the  intensity 
of  the  rhetoric  with  the  funding  re- 
quired to  do  the  job,  we  would  win  the 
war  on  drugs.  As  long  as  people  feel  it 
can  be  won  on  the  cheap,  believe  me, 
nothing  will  happen,  and  the  children 
of  America  stay  at  risk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  30  more 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Do  you  want  to 
know  the  dimensions  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  here?  I  suspect  that  the 
education  tab  alone  is  $2  to  $3  billion 
in  education  costs.  Yet  there  are  no 
such  funds  presenting  themselves 
before  us  for  judgment.  Only,  let  the 
military  to  it,  with  the  thought  that 
we  do  not  have  to  ask  for  additional 
money. 

Nobody  asked  to  pay  for  the  Viet- 
nam war,  it  raised  economic  hell,  and 
nobody  won  the  war.  This  war  is  going 
to  raise  hell  economically,  and  we'll 
not  win  it.  This  is  a  horrible  amend- 
ment mainly  because  it  is  deceptive. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  but  I  do 
so  and  forewarn  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  altering  the  course  of  history. 

For  110  years,  since  1878,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  have 
not  had  the  mission  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  for  good  reason.  It  was  de- 
cided then,  and  indeed  in  the  delibera- 
tions that  the  Senators  worked  on 
here  for  the  past  2  or  3  days,  that  the 
military  really  should  not  be  involved 
in  law  enforcement  unless  the  Nation 
is  faced  with  most  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut that  I  originally  opposed  any 
provision  in  these  bills  for  arrest.  How- 
ever, after  talking  with  the  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet— and  the 
President,  himself,  who  addressed  this 
decision  yesterday— and  after  confer- 
ring with  my  colleagues,  I  was  per- 
suaded to  support  this  legislation,  pro- 
viding certain  criteria  were  carefully 
met. 

First,  we  provide  individual  protec- 
tion for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  in 
the  event  they  are  taken  into  a  court 
of  law,  following  an  arrest  or  some  in- 
cident involving  this  new  authority. 
There,  the  United  States  will  be  the 
defender,  if  they  are  charged. 

Second,  this  legislation  carefully 
provides  that  such  arrest  as  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  may 
be  involved  in,  take  place  beyond  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  That  would  entail  only  activi- 
ties beyond  the  3-mile  limit  of  our  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

In  essence,  we  have  preserved  the 
doctrine  of  posse  comitatus  as  it  has 
worked,  and  worked  well,  for  110  years 
in  our  own  domestic  situation. 

Last,  and  most  important,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  bearing  with  me  as  I 
fought  hard  for  this  principle.  In  my 
judgment,  we  have  reduced  to  a  bare 
minimum  the  participation  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 

actual  arrests  beyond  the  territorial 

limits.  Several  drafts  were  prepared  as 
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we  considered  this  issue,  but  the 
present  version  of  the  amendment 
before  us  provides  that  service  mem- 
bers may  assist  in  or  perform  such  ar- 
rests or  powers  of  arrests  constent 
with  the  same  authority  now  given  the 
Coast  Guard. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  draws  up 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
the  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  keeping  to 
a  bare  minimum  the  participation  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  such 
arrests. 

As  we  have  found  here,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  uniquely  capable  of 
conducting  detection  and  monitoring 
activities  in  support  of  drug  interdic- 
tion activities  and  it  is  our  expectation 
that  the  President  will  select  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  the  lead 
agency  for  this  function.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  uniquely  qualified 
because  of  the  highly  trained  status  of 
our  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  equipment,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  communications 
and  maritime  surveillance. 

Much  is  already  being  done  today  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
in  support  of  drug  enforcement  activi- 
ties, so,  in  a  sense,  we  are  adding  to 
what  is  already  being  done. 

We  do  this  knowing  full  well  that  we 
are  altering  the  course  of  history, 
which  has  served  this  Nation  for  110 
years;  but  we  do  so  in  the  face  of  a 
specific  finding  that  the  drug  problem 
in  this  country  is  one  that  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  original  cospon- 
sors:  Senator  Stevens,  Senator  Mc- 
CoNNELL,  Senator  Domenici.  and  Sena- 
tor Conrad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  documents  reflecting  the 
substantial  support  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  currently  providing  in  sup- 
port of  drug  interdiction  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DOD  EQUIPMENT  ON  LOAN  TO  DRUG  lAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AUTHORITIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 
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DOD  EQUIPMENT  ON  LOAN  TO  DRUG  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AUTHORITIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1987— Continued 

I  In  millKHis  of  dollirjl 


Desciiption/equipmOTt 


Cost 


CommunotKiii  equipment 
90  Vinson  secure  ladios 

25  Paiktiill  secure  ladios 

12  MolOfOla.  tiand  MX350.. 
6  AN/PRC-25  radios 

Total,  communication 

Miscellaneous 

3  aviation  tesi  sets 

i  battery  cliaigct,  P738?  .. 
40IRviewei.  AN/PAS  7A.. 

250  mask  chemical  M17 

67  NVG.  AN/PVS-5      

8NVsel.  AN/VAS-U  -.  . 

8  NV  sight.  AN/PVS-2 

3«  pews.  AN/TRS-2 

Total,  miscellaneous 

Weapons 

1.116  M-14'5 

6  grenade  launcher  M79  ... 

Total,  weapons 


Engineering  equipment 
1  engine.  5  Ion    , 

6  generator  set.  lOKW  

12  net  cargo,  aenal  delivBV- 

12  slings  aerial  delivery 

1  truck.  M49AC 

Total,  engineering 
Grand  total 


315 
045 
018 
087 


4S5 


036 
009 

671 
023 
301 
366 
015 
282 


1703 


154 
004 


158 


{In  millions  ol  dollars | 


Description/ecuipment 


Cost 


Aiiaad.  ,, , 

4  P3A  airaafl  (CS) .■■■■- •• ,^J  J 


4  E2C  (CSUG) 
12UH-60 

6C-12 

16  0H-6A 
6  UH-IH 


Total,  aitaall.. 


1800 

55  2 

57 

22 

5_5_ 

3010 


012 
036 
009 
008 
065 


130 


303  5 


DoD  provides  indirect  support  to  facilitate 
law  enforcement  activities,  including: 

Airborne  surveillance  is  a  significant  area 
of  DoD  support.  In  FY87  16.288  hours  were 
flown  by  DoD  in  support  of  drug  law  en- 
forcement agencies— a  new  high  in  DoD 
aerial  surveillance  support. 

Navy  E-2  and  P-3  airplanes  provided 
aerial  surveillance  the  Caribbean,  along  the 
Mexican  border,  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  over  the  offshore  waters  of  California 
and  Florida. 

In  FY87  Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  de- 
tachments (LEDETS)  spent  2.512  ship  days 
aboard  Navy  vessels  patrolling  in  high  traf- 
ficking areas— a  100%  increase  over  FY86. 

Air  Force  flew  3,983  hours  of  E-3A 
AWACS  support  to  drug  law  enforcment— 
an  increase  of  32%  over  FY86.  In  addition, 
the  Air  Force  operates  two  aerostat  radars 
in  Florida  that  provide  look-down  capability 
against  low-flying  aircraft. 

U.S.  Navy/Marine  Corps 


E-2  aircraft  support  scenario: 

Provides  aerial  surveillance  for  Cu.stoms 
and  Coast  Guard  (Caribbean.  Mexican 
border.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  offshore  waters  of 
Florida  and  California). 

When  E-2  gains  radar  contact  on  a  sus- 
pect aircraft  (an  aircraft  not  conforming  to 
airways  or  demonstrating  erratic  movement, 
etc.).  the  E-2  will  request  the  launch  of  an 
interceptor  aircraft  (e.g.,  OV-10)  which  it 
vectors  in  to  trail  the  suspect. 

OV-lO's  also  provide  tracking  of  drug 
smuggler  "GO  FAST"  boats. 

Interceptor  will  visually  identify,  evaluate, 
and  track  the  suspect  by  day  and  will  use  its 
forward  looking  infra-red  (PLIR)  detection 
system  by  night. 

Customs  which  will  launch  either  a  fixed- 
wing  tracker  or  a  UH-60  Blackhawk  helicop- 
ter (on  loan  from  the  Army)  with  an  en- 
forcement team  embarked  to  make  the 
arrest  when  the  suspect  lands. 

P-3/S-3  aircraft  support: 

P-3s  fly  long  range  surface  surveillance 
tracks  (Caribbean.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  coastal 


Atlantic  Ocean  areas,  in  the  Yucatan  Pas- 
sage and  Pacific  coastal  areas). 

S-3's  fly  surveillance  tracks  off  California 
and  Mexico.  Mexican  border  adjacent  to 
California.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Contacts  of  interest  are  passed  to  patrol- 
ling Coast  Guard  cutters. 
Other  support: 

Radar  services,  ship  services  including  em- 
barking of  USCG  law  enforcement  detach- 
ments (LEDETS)  (2512  ship  days  in  FY87). 
and  the  towing  of  drug  vessels  (permits 
USCG  cutters  to  remain  on  station). 

Ship  sighting  program.  Navy  vessels  are 
on  lookout  for  suspects  listed  in  the  Coast 
Guard's  Special  Interest  Law  Enforcement 
Lookout  Summary. 

Loaned  four  E-2C's  to  Customs  and  Coast 
Guard. 

Four  surplus  P-3As  were  transferred  to 
Customs.  These  aircraft  are  configured  with 
Air  Force  APG-63  radar  enhancing  Customs 
surveillance  capability. 

Marine  Corps  mobile  ground  radar  surveil- 
lance as  well  as  anti-personnel  intrusion  de- 
tection. 

Navy  water  sunival,  riverine  operations, 
and  USMC  land  navigation  training  for  drug 
law  enforcement  personnel. 
U.S.  Air  Force 
E-3A  (AWACS)  support  scenario: 
Fly  aerial   surveillance   support   missions 
similar  to  Navy  E-2s. 

Frequently  Customs  radar  operators  and 
air  intercept  controllers  are  embarked  on 
AWACS. 

When  a  suspect  aircraft  is  detected.  OV-1 
Mohawk  or  other  USCG  interceptor"  air- 
craft are  launched  to  identify  the  suspect. 

Turnover  can  be  made  to  UH-60  Black- 
hawk  helicopters  with  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  on  board. 

Upon    landing.    Customs    agents    search, 
seize  and  apprehend  as  appropriate. 
B-52: 

Provides  excellent  anti-drug  surface  sur- 
veillance as  an  adjunct  to  normal  military 
operations. 

Search  transit  zones  for  drug-laden  moth- 
erships  which  can  later  be  intercepted  and 
seized  by  offshore  USCG  cutters. 

C-130-USAF  and  Reserve  C-130s  con- 
duct maritime  surveillance. 

Aerostats— two  aerostat  radars  are  in  op- 
eration at  Cud  joe  Key  and  Patrick  AFB. 

Provide  effective  look-down  capability 
against  low-flying  aircraft,  small  .ships  and 
vessels. 

Both  digitally  linked  to  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice Miami  Command.  Control.  Communica- 
tions (C)  facility,  the  Tyndall  Region  Oper- 
ations Control  Center  (ROCC).  and  the 
Navys  Fleet  Air  Control  Surveillance  facili- 
ty at  Jacksonville. 

In  FY88  two  additional  aerostats  will  be 
turned  over  to  Customs  Service  for  use  in 
Arizona  and  the  Bahamas. 

Various  electronic  equipment  is  on  loan, 
including  over  90  Vinson  encryption  devices 
to  the  Customs  Service. 
Other  support: 

On  occasion.  U-2s  provide  aerial  photog- 
raphy aiding  drug  enforcement  intelligence. 
RF-4C  jet  aircraft  provide  airborne  recon- 
naissance  of   airstrips   suspected   of   being 
used  by  drug  traffickers. 


U.S.  Army 
Operation  BAT  (Bahamas  and  Turks) 
Army  crews  fly  three  to  four  UH-60A  heli- 
copters   stationed    at    Georgetown.    Great 
Exuma  Island.  Bahamas. 
Flew  1486  hours  in  FY87. 
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sensing  devices  capable  of  detecting  the 
movement  of  personnel,  vehicles,  and  air- 
craft. In  FY87.  Groundhog  was  conducted 
20  times  with  518  targets  detected  resulting 
in  176  apprehensions. 

In  addition  to  the  enthusiastic  response 
form  the  Border  Patrol  for  these  programs, 
responses  from  field  commanders  have  indi- 
cated the  quality  of  trained  soldiers  has  sig- 
nificantly increased  as  a  result  of  participa- 
tion in  this  training. 

V.S.  Navy 
E-2/OV-10/USCS 

Navy-2's  provide  aerial  surveillance  for 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Geographic  areas 
of  interest  include  the  Caribbean,  the  Mexi- 
can border.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  offshore 
waters  of  Florida  and  California.  Frequency 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  OV-lOs  are  co-based 
with  the  E-2Cs.  When  the  E-2  gains  radar 
contact  on  a  supsect  aircraft  (an  aircraft  not 
conforming  to  airways  or  demonstrating  er- 
ratric  movement,  etc.).  the  E-2  will  request 
the  launch  of  an  OV-10  which  it  vectors  in 
to  trail  the  suspect.  The  OV-10  interceptor 
will  visually  identify,  evaluate,  and  track 
the  suspect  by  day  and  will  use  its  forward 
looking  infra-red  (FLIR)  detection  system 
at  night.  OV-lOs  in  coordination  with  the 
E-2  will  contact  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
which  will  launch  either  a  fixed-wing  inter- 
ceptor or  a  UH-60  Blackhawk  helicopter  on 
loan  from  the  Army  to  make  the  arrest 
when  the  suspect  lands.  Marine  Corps  OV- 
ID also  locates  the  track  suspect  'Go  Past" 
boats  is  support  of  Customs  marine  oper- 
ations. 

P-3/S-3/USCG 

Navy  P-3's  fly  long-range  surface  surveil- 
lance tracks  throughout  the  Caribbean, 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  coastal  Atlantic  Ocean 
areas,  in  the  Yucatan  Passage  and  Pacific 
coastal  areas.  S-3s  flying  from  San  Diego. 
California  fly  surveillance  tracks  off  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico  as  well  as  the  Mexican 
border  adjacent  to  California,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  Contacts  of  interest  are  passed 
to  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutters  that  are  posi- 
tioned tactically  along  various  regional 
Chokepoints.  Coast  Guard  cutters  has  statu- 
tory authority  to  board  US  flag  ships  and 
stateless  vessels  to  conduct  search  and  sei- 
zure of  supsect  vessels. 

Surface  Ships/USCG 

Navy  ships  serve  as  operating  platforms 
for  Coast  Guard  Law  Enforcement  Detach- 
ments' maritime  drug  interdiction  oper- 
ations. Navy  notifies  Coast  Guard  of  ships 
scheduled  to  operate  in  a  drug  threat  area 
and  identifies  ships  with  missions  compati- 
ble with  drug  enforcement  operations.  Coast 
Guard  schedules  LEDETS  to  embark  for  se- 
lected portions  of  ship  transits  or  for  the 
full  duration  of  operations.  In  FY  1987  2,512 
ship  days  were  provided  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

U.S.  Air  Force 
E-3A  AWACS/USCS 
USAF  E-3A,  Airborne  Warning  Control 
System  (AWACS)  fly  aerial  surveillance 
missions  similar  to  Navy  E-2s.  Frequently 
uses  radar  operators  and  air  intercept  con- 
trollers are  embarked  on  AWACS.  When  a 
suspect  aircraft  is  detected.  Cessna  Citation. 
Pepi  Cheyenne.  OV-1  Mohawk  or  other 
uses  "intercepter  ■  aircraft  are  launched  to 
identify  the  suspect.  Turnover  can  be  made 
to  UH-60  Black  Hawk  helicopters  with  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  personnel  on  board. 
Upon  landing.  USCS  agenU  will  search, 
seize  and  apprehend  as  appropriate. 


B-52/US  Navy/DSCG 
Air  Force  B-52  strategic  bombers  support 
U.S.  Navy  carrier  battle  groups  and  surface 
combatant  task  groups.  B-52s  conduct  joint 
training  with  the  Navy  in  offensive  tmti-sur- 
face  warfare  strike  operations.  This  train- 
ing, flown  under  the  "Busy  Observer"  pro- 
gram, provides  excellent  anti-drug  surface 
surveillance  as  an  adjunct  to  normal  mili- 
tary operations.  B-52  sorties  search  transit 
zones  for  drug-laden  mothershlps  which  can 
be  intercepted  and  seized  by  offshore  USCG 
cutters. 

C-130/USCG 
USAF  and  USAF  Reserve  C-130s  conduct 
maritime  surveillance.  Some  missions  are 
targeted  against  known  drug-laden  mother- 
ships.  C-130S  will  continue  tracking  such 
ships  until  USCG  cutters  complete  their 
intercept.  Other  C-130  missions  conduct 
surface  surveillance  of  high-density  drug 
trafficking  lanes.  Suspect  vessels  are  report- 
ed to  the  USCS. 

ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT 

Army-National  Guard 

The  Army  and  National  Guard  provide  a 
variety  of  additional  support  to  drug  en- 
forcement agencies  including:  loan  of  night 
vision  Imaging  systems:  specialized  training, 
including  use  of  ground  radars:  rifle  and 
pistol  ranges  by  drug  enforcement  person- 
nel: and  special  forces-type  training,  includ- 
ing rappeling.  The  Army's  new  land  recon- 
naissance course  provides  personnel  and 
equipment  Intelligence  for  use  by  drug  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Navy-Marine  Corps 

The  ship  sighting  program  is  one  in  which 
Navy  vessels  are  on  lookout  for  suspects 
listed  in  the  Coast  Guards  special  interest 
Law  Enforcement  Lookout  Summary.  The 
Marine  Corps  provides  mobile  ground  radar 
surveillance  anti-personnel  intrusion  detec- 
tion and  RF-4C  jet  surveillance. 
i4ir  Force 

The  USAF  operates  two  aerostat  radars 
located  at  Cudjoe  Key  and  Patrick  AFB. 
These  radars  provide  effective  look-down  ca- 
pability against  low-flying  aircraft  as  well  as 
maritime  vessels.  Both  aerostats  are  digital- 
ly linked  to  the  Customs  Service  Miami 
Command.  Control.  Communications  (C) 
facility,  the  Tyndall  Region  Operations 
Control  Center  (ROCC).  and  the  Navy's 
Fleet  Air  Control  Surveillance  Facility  at 
Jacksonville.  Two  additional  aerostats  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Customs  Service  for 
use  in  Arizona  and  the  Bahamas.  Various 
electronic  equipment  is  loaned  Including  90 
Vinson  encryption  devices  to  the  Customs 
Service. 

In  1987,  the  USAF  flew  several  additional 
missions  supporting  drug  enforcement.  On 
occasion,  U-2s  provide  aerial  photography 
aiding  drug  enforcement  intelligence.  RF-4 
jet  aircraft  provide  airborne  reconnaissance 
of  airstrips  suspected  of  being  used  by  drug 
traffickers. 

ADDITIONAL  MULTI-SERVICE  SUPPORT 

A  total  of  36  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  provide  expert 
assistance  to  seven  National  Narcotics 
Border  Interdiction  System  (NNBIS)  Re- 
gional Centers  in  addition  to  the  NNBIS 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D.C. 

NNBIS  coordinates  the  activities  of  feder- 
al agencies  which  have  responsibility  for 
interdiction  of  seaborne,  airborne,  and 
crossborder  drug  traffickers.  NNBIS  moni- 
tors suspected  smuggling  activity  originat- 
ing outside  national  borders  and  destined 


for  the  United  States.  It  also  coordinates 
the  seizure  of  contraband  and  the  arrest  of 
persons  Involved  in  illegal  drug  importation. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
several  times  over  the  past  20  years, 
this  Nation  has  declared  war  on  drugs. 
It  is  a  war  we  are  losing. 

In  my  own  State,  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
last  week  told  of  a  gang  war  between 
Los  Angeles-based  on  Chicago-based 
groups  for  control  of  the  Twin  Cities 
drug  traffic.  Twelve-  and  thirteen- 
year-olds  run  drug  routes  making 
$2,500  a  day.  The  St.  Paul  chief  of 
police  said  his  force  was  losing  the 
fight  against  the  invasion  of  drug,  and 
said  he  needs  more  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

He  is  right.  The  problem  doesn't 
begin  in  the  Twin  Cities.  It  is  a  nation- 
al problem  that  begins  on  our  Nation's 
borders,  which  have  become  sieves.  As 
many  as  20,000  aircraft  a  year  intrude 
into  our  territory  but  refuse  to  land  at 
border  airports.  That  means  every 
hour  of  every  day,  two  planeloads  of 
drugs  land  in  this  country  and  go  on  to 
the  market.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
boats  each  year  dock  uninspected  at 
ports  of  entry,  smuggling  in  tons  of 
drugs. 

Despite  all  the  money  we  spend,  and 
our  best  efforts  to  patrol  our  borders, 
we  are  losing  ground.  The  drug  epi- 
demic is  now  more  than  simply  a 
criminal  problem.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  an  issue  that  cuts  at  the  heart  of 
our  way  of  life  and  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

That  is  why  more  than  a  year  ago  I 
went  to  see  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  to  discuss  ways  in  which 
the  military  could  become  more  direct- 
ly involved.  That  is  why  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  also  went  to  see  Secretary  Car- 
lucci  and  Navy  Secretary  Will  Ball. 
That  is  why  I  put  my  colleagues  on 
notice  that  I  would  be  offering  an 
amendment  during  consideration  of 
this  bill.  And  that  is  why  I  have  been 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
fashioning  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  commit 
the  resources  we  have  available  to  us 
in  fighting  the  cancer  of  drugs.  That 
means  we  must  at  least  turn  directly 
to  the  Armed  Forces.  Only  our  mili- 
tary has  untapped  resources— both 
equipment  and  personnel— that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  to  increase  our  efforts 
and  to  turn  the  tide. 

Yes,  we  must  deal  with  reducing 
demand  for  illicit  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try. That  requires  a  steady  effort  of 
education.  But  certainly  one  way  to 
reduce  demand  in  the  short  term  is  to 
reduce  supply.  The  ready  availability 
of  drugs  in  this  country  helps  create 
the  demand.  They  are  easily  obtained 
almost  everywhere  in  this  country, 
from  small  town  to  large  city.  And 
they  are  available  to  kids  not  yet  out 
of  elementary  school.  But  if  we  could 
cut  down  on  the  supply,  at  least  some 


of  the  demand  would  evaporate  quick- 
ly. But  to  do  that,  we  must  engage  the 
forces  of  the  military  now. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  in- 
creases the  involvement  of  the  mili- 
tary in  drug  interdiction,  but  it  also 
gives  the  President  important  flexibil- 
ity. For  the  first  time,  the  I»resident 
will  be  authorized  to  deploy  equip- 
ment and  appropriately  trained  mili- 
tary personnel  to  detect,  locate, 
pursue,  search,  and  seize  vessels  and 
aircraft,  and,  yes.  in  appropriate  cases, 
make  arrests  outside  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

It's  important  to  note  the  phrase 
"appropriately  trained  military  per- 
sonnel." Our  amendment  would  pro- 
vide needed  training  and  would  wisely 
limit  the  arrest  authority  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  A  training  program  will 
be  developed  for  those  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  drug  interdiction 
activities.  Moreover,  the  amendment 
specifically  states  that  searches,  sei- 
zures and  arrests  will  be  conducted  'in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent"  as  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  amendment  will  also  increase, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  dedicated 
flight  time  of  radar  surveillance  air- 
craft. This  is  absolutely  essential. 

We  will  never  stop  the  penetration 
of  our  borders  if  we  do  not  increase 
our  monitoring  capability.  The  amend- 
ment will  also  increase  the  number  of 
aircraft  to  pursue  the  invaders  once 
sighted. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration is  directed  to  examine  the  pos- 
sible effectiveness  of  using  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  for 
drug  interdiction.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  they,  too.  will  soon  be  brought 
into  the  fight. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  is  a  rea- 
sonable response  to  an  unreasonable 
situation.  It  will  send  the  message  that 
we  are  serious  in  our  dedication  to 
reduce  the  drug  epidemic  we  face.  It 
deals  responsibly  with  complicated 
issues:  It  does  not  permit  the  military 
to  engage  in  law  enforcement  activities 
within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  It  leaves  flexibility  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  determine  much 
of  the  military's  involvement.  But  it 
makes  that  involvement  direct  and 
meaningful.  If  ever  there  was  an  idea 
whose  time  had  come.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  it.  If  we  are  to  stop  losing  the 
war,  the  steps  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment must  be  adopted. 

Ms.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  this  compromise  legislation 
which  expands  the  role  of  the  military 
in  the  fight  to  combat  illegal  drugs. 

The  role  of  the  military  in  this 
effort  is  a  very  controversial  and  diffi- 
cult issue  which  has  demanded  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  time  by  this  body 
over  the  past  several  years. 

We  have  been  trying  to  balance  our 
longstanding   tradition   of   separating 


the  military  from  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment against  the  growing  outrage 
around  the  country  over  the  increas- 
ing influx  of  illegal  drugs  across  our 
borders  and  into  towns  and  school- 
yards. 

I  have  long  argued  that  the  fight 
against  drugs  is  a  fight  that  must  take 
place  against  both  supply  and  demand 
side.  If  the  demand  is  strong,  the 
supply  will  keep  coming  in.  We  cannot 
ignore  either  half  of  this  war. 

Our  efforts  to  stop  the  inflow  of 
drugs  over  the  past  several  years  have 
been  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  resources 
and  a  lack  of  coordination.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  move  toward  a  more  de- 
liberate involvement  of  the  military  in 
this  effort  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
detection  and  coordination.  I  believe 
this  amendment  takes  an  important 
step  in  dealing  with  this  very  impor- 
tant problem. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

[Mr.  HOLLINGSl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  manager,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  compromise 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  additional  resources  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  bear  in  the  war  against 
drugs.  The  time  has  come  to  ask  our 
Nation's  military  to  help  us  fight  that 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  losing 
the  war  against  drugs  in  our  society. 
And  when  you  are  losing  the  war.  you 
have  to  commit  more  troops  to  the 
field.  That  is  what  our  amendment 
would  do. 

This  week,  many  of  us  have  been 
meeting  off  the  floor  debating  the 
proper  role  for  the  military  in  the 
drug  war.  I  have  opposed  granting  the 
military  arrest  authority.  That  is  not 
what  our  military  forces  were  created 
for  and  trained  to  do.  For  years,  the 
law  of  the  land  has  prohibited  the 
military  from  becoming  policemen. 

That  law  has  existed  for  years,  and 
for  good  reasons.  Our  military  exists 
to  protect  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world  from  external  aggression.  The 
posse  comitatus  provisions  are  in  the 
law  to  assure  that  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary forces  will  be  available  when  we 
need  them  and  for  the  missions  we 
need  them  for. 
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Army  Guard  drug  surveillance 
teams,  as  I  have  described,  could  pro- 
vide more  than  10,000  flying  hours  in 
support  of  civil  drug  interdiction  ef- 
forts. 

Each  team  could  consist  of  2  obser- 
vation helicopters.  2  attack  Cobra  heli- 
copters, and  4  lilt  helicopters  such  as 
Huey's,  and  each  team  could  be 
manned  by  24  personnel. 

Air  National  Guard  units  could  con- 
sist of  1  AN/TPS-43E  radar  and  asso- 
ciated equipment  and  could  be 
manned  by  28  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  this 
amendment  could  accomplish.  The  cal- 
culations I  have  cited  are  based  on  ro- 
tating, continuous  deployments  of  7 
days  for  drug  surveillance  teams,  and 
continuous  12-day  deployments  for 
radar  control  units.  Estimates  include 
projected  fiscal  year  1989  costs  for 
transportation,  per  diem,  fuel,  pay  al- 
lowances, and  other  associated  costs. 

Mr.  President,  a  National  Guard 
drug  interdiction  program,  adopted  by 
out  Nation's  Governors,  could  make  a 
major  contribution  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

But  let  me  make  this  distinction. 
The  amendment  does  not  authorize 
the  involvement  of  National  Guard 
personnel  in  the  actual  apprehension, 
arrest  or  confrontation  of  suspects. 
Guard  personnel  would  always  be  in 
support  of,  and  not  in  place  of,  civil 
law  enforcement  personnel.  The 
duties,  missions,  roles,  and  the  concept 
of  operations  would  be  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  submitted  by  individual 
State  Governors  and  approved  by  the 
appropriate  drug  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Assistance  to  civil  drug  enforcement 
authorities  would  be  pursuant  to  Na- 
tional Guard  training  activities  au- 
thorized by  title  32  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Activities  by  State  Guard  units 
would  be  scheduled  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  detract  from  Guard  routine 
training  missions  and  the  Guard's  sup- 
port of  the  national  defense  and  the 
total  military  force. 

However,  activities  by  State  Guard 
units  in  an  expanded  drug  interdiction 
program  would  be  designed  to  maxi- 
mize the  training  value  of  the  activity. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
eosponsor  this  amendment  which 
would  make  a  major  contribution  in 
the  war  against  drugs. 

The  provisions  in  the  amendment 
are  a  significant  step  in  the  direction 
of  solving  the  drug  epidemic  that  in- 
flicts our  great  land. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  native  State  of 
Tennessee  I  have  had  instances  de- 
scribed to  me  and  read  the  investiga- 
tive reports  in  which  drug  airplanes 
were  on  the  verge  of  landing  at  a  small 
mountain  airport  in  the  dark  of  night. 
Local  law  enforcement  had  heard  it 
would  happen,  but  they  simply  could 


not  get  there  fast  enough  with  enough 
manpower  to  get  the  job  done. 

Now,  if  National  Guard  helicopters 
had  been  available  on  continuous  call 
they  could  have  been  pressed  into 
service  to  carry  the  necessary  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  the  location  to 
make  the  arrest  and  to  apprehend  the 
drug  dealers. 

I  think  this  gives  you  one  example  of 
how  this  bill  can  be  helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area  and  I 
urge  approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  start 
with  the  reluctance  to  involve  the 
military  in  essentially  new  and  basical- 
ly civilian  duties. 

I  look  around  and  see  some  in  this 
Chamber  who  perhaps  recall  in  the 
mid-1930's  when  what  was  known  as 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  was  assigned 
the  duty  to  carry  the  U.S.  mails,  and 
those  who  remember  that  also  remem- 
ber it  was  a  disaster.  Not  only  did  we 
lose  a  lot  of  pilots  and  a  lot  of  aircraft, 
but  finally  the  conclusion  was  the  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  were  not  the 
people  to  carry  the  U.S.  mails  and  it 
should  return  to  the  original  setup, 
which  was  have  civilians  carry  the 
mail  in  the  air. 

However,  I  think  we  are  facing  a 
unique  situation  here  which  has  previ- 
ously been  outlined  on  the  floor. 

The  urgency  of  doing  something 
about  the  inflow  of  drugs  into  our 
country  has  to  be  addressed. 

Perhaps  this  will  not  succeed,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  amendment  is 
carefully  constricted,  that  it  has  limi- 
tations upon  it,  that  it  calls  upon  the 
military  to  make  significant  restricted 
contributions  in  airborne  radar  cover- 
age, in  communications  in  the  loan  of 
pursuit  aircraft,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Because  it  has  thus  been  carefully 
constricted  because  the  problem  is  so 
overwhelming,  so  demanding  of  atten- 
tion, so  dangerous  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  I  support  this  amendment. 

Will  it  solve  all  the  problems?  Of 
course,  it  will  not.  But  I  think  from 
our  experience  with  it  we  can  decide 
whether  to  go  further,  whether  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  armed  services 
in  the  future  or  rather  to  return  to 
the  essential  basic  structure  we  have 
now  using  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  Customs  Service. 

So  we  will  learn  a  lot  from  this  and  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  proceeding,  and 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Senator  Lautenberg.  as  a  eosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  remains  under  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  3  minutes 
37  seconds  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 1  minute  and  6  seconds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  have  3  minutes  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  have 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  controlling  3  minutes  34 
seconds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  time  be  ex- 
panded, such  to  have  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  5  minutes  to 
the  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a 
eosponsor,  if  I  might. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  for  a  minute  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  going  to  win 
the  war  on  drugs.  I  am  just  hoping 
that  it  starts  the  war.  I  am  supporting 
this  amendment  because  I  think  it  will 
improve  our  ability  to  interdict  drugs. 
Quite  frankly,  we  are  never  going  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  we 
are  serious  if  we  do  not  involve  the 
military  in  some  way. 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. If  we  are  going  to  involve  the 
military,  and  I  feel  we  must,  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

But  we  are  going  to  win  this  war 
simply  by  stationing  people  on  our 
borders. 

I  looked  at  a  Rand  Corp.  study 
today.  That  study,  in  essence,  shows 
that  if  we  could  raise  our  level  of 
interdiction  to  50  percent,  which  is 
probably  superior  to  what  we  could  do 
if  we  put  every  soldier  in  the  whole 
Army,  every  sailor,  every  member  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  every  marine  along 
our  border,  we  would  not  raise  the 
price  of  drugs  on  American  streets  by 
more  than  10  percent. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  truly 
win  the  war  on  drugs  to  attack  the  use 
of  drugs  in  America.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  education  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  end  the  absurd  situa- 
tion where  the  fellow  selling  the  drugs 
is  a  criminal  and  the  guy  who  is 
buying  the  drugs  is  the  victim.  The 
person  who  is  buying  the  drugs  is  also 
a  criminal. 


We  are  going  to  have  to  build  jails 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  people 
in  jail.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have  a 
sentence  like  10  years  in  prison  for 
selling  drugs  to  a  minor.  We  need  the 
death  penalty  for  people  who  kill 
police  officers  or  commit  murder  in 
the  course  of  drug  trafficking.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  impose  penalties  on 
people  who  use  drugs.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  take  people  driver's  licenses 
away.  We  are  going  to  have  to  fine 
them.  We  are  going  to  have  to  deny 
them  access  to  public  services.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  get  tough  with  people 
who  are  buying  drugs. 

We  confiscate  a  plane  when  that 
plane  is  smuggling  drugs.  When  some- 
body is  carrying  dope  on  that  plane, 
we  ought  to  take  their  plane.  We 
should  do  the  same  when  they  use 
drugs  in  their  car  or  their  house. 

In  short,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
serious  about  the  problem,  and  there 
is  no  way  we  can  do  that  without 
treating  those  who  buy  and  use  drugs 
as  criminals. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  that, 
but  it  is  an  important  first  step.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  war  will  be  fought,  and 
we  will  win  this  war. 

We  can  eliminate  drug  use  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  end  of  the  century,  if  we  are 
willing  to  put  a  program  in  place  that 
will  eliminate  the  demand  for  drugs. 

This  is  an  important  first  step  and  I 
am  committed  to  it.  I  strongly  support 
this  provision. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Grassley,  as  a  eosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  this  country  have  been  waging  a 
rhetorical  war  on  drugs  for  a  long, 
long  time.  But  talk  is  cheap.  It's  about 
time  that  we  started  waging  a  real 
war,  on  this  very  real  and  deadly 
enemy. 

It  is  about  time  we  started  using  all 
the  national  resources  at  our  com- 
mand, to  deal  with  this  national— and 
international— crisis. 

Enacting  this  amendment  into  law 
will  let  us  use  our  greatest  war  fight- 
ing resource— our  Armed  Forces— 
against  the  heavily  armed  and  aggres- 
sive international  drug  cartel. 

Enacting  this  amendment  will  let 
designated  armed  forces  personnel 
take  decisive  action— arrest  action— 
against  drug  smugglers  who  now  ply 
their  dirty  trade  with  immunity. 

Enacting  this  amendment  into  law 
will  let  us  employ  modern  technology, 
including  a  sophisticated  antidrug 
radar  system,  in  this  critical  battle 
against  a  well-  organized,  lavishly  fi- 
nanced enemy,  who  is  outfitted  with 


the  latest  and  best  in  transportation, 
communications,  and  support. 

Enacting  this  amendment,  in  short, 
will  let  us  use  our  best  against  the 
worst  threat  facing  America  and 
Americans  today:  The  scourge  of 
drugs. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  is  certain 
how  much  impact  this  amendment  will 
have  after  it  gets  through  conference. 
But  it  will  have  some,  and  it  will  be  an- 
other step  in  the  direction  of  doing 
what  we  think  should  be  done  in  this 
case  with  the  administration  approval 
signed  off  on  by  the  President,  that  we 
are  serious  about  drugs.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  itself  is  important. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  statements 
made.  There  is  some  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  There  have  been  some 
good  points  made  against  the  amend- 
ment, put  it  that  way,  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  others. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reservations  about 
engaging  the  military  in  any  capacity. 
But  I  believe  that  the  principal  spon- 
sors who  have  worked  on  this  amend- 
ment for  the  past  several  days  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  no- 
tified Secretary  Carlucci  yesterday 
that  we  were  going  to  do  something  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Senate  and  that 
he  ought  to  come  up  and  help  us.  He 
was  very  good  about  it.  He  was  here 
and  he  was  cooperative.  He  met  with 
the  President.  The  President  signed 
off  on  this  limited  involvement  by  the 
military. 

We  hope  it  is  going  to  be  construc- 
tive. We  hope  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  very  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  endorse  with  their  votes. 

I  yield  back  any  time  I  may  have, 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  have 
long  been  a  proponent  of  increasing 
the  role  of  the  military  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  In  1986,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  give  the  armed  services  the 
power  to  make  arrests,  searches  and 
seizures. 

This  amendment  allows,  for  the  first 
time,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
assist  in  or  perform  arrests,  searches 
and  seizures  outside  the  United  States. 
While  this  is  a  significant  departure 
from  previous  policy,  it  is  also  a  logical 
extension  of  the  Ledet  Program  estab- 
lished in  the  1986  antidrug  bill.  This 
program  places  Coast  Guard  personnel 
on  naval  vessels  to  perform  law  en- 
forcement functions,  including  arrest- 
ing drug  traffickers.  This  amendment 
advances  this  concept  by  allowing 
these  Coast  Guard  personnel  to  cross- 
designate  members  of  the  Navy  to 
assist  in,  or  perform  arrests,  searchs 
and  seizures.  I  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  which  allow 
military  personnel  the  ability  to  per- 
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of  the  Armed  Services 

also    believe    this    bill 

and  necessary  step 

Armed  Forces  the  mis- 

.  and  monitoring  of  all 

and  maritime  national 

J.  This  mission  not  only 

the  penetration  of  the 

traffickers,  but  also  by 

threats  such  as  terror- 


OFFICER.     Is 
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WAF  NER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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year,  the  flow  of  narcot- 
<  ur  southern  border  has  con- 
have  increased  our  inter- 


diction efforts,  and  we  have  spent 
more  money  to  help  catch  drug  smug- 
glers. But  the  efforts  of  Government 
have  been  more  than  matched  by 
those  who  transport  these  deadly 
drugs.  As  a  result,  the  drug  flow  has 
become  a  flood.  A  tidal  wave  of  narcot- 
ics overwhelms  our  shores. 

Clearly,  more  must  be  done.  This 
amendment  will  accomplish  that  by 
enhancing  the  military's  role  in  a  care- 
ful but  effective  way.  It  will  enhance 
radar  surveillance  at  our  shores,  and 
improve  our  ability  to  interdict  the 
drug  flow. 

In  so  doing,  it  will  benefit  our  chil- 
dren who  suffer  most  from  these 
drugs.  It  will  benefit  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  who  too  often  fall  prey 
to  armed  drug  runners. 

Perhaps  most  important,  it  recog- 
nizes the  drug  trade  for  what  it  is— a 
threat  to  national  security,  and  it  calls 
upon  our  national  security  forces  to 
play  a  greater  role  in  defending  us.  It 
is  another  important  step  in  getting  a 
handle  on  the  narcotics  trade,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  express  strong  support 
for  the  drug  interdiction  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill.  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
this  step  forward  in  the  war  against  il- 
legal drugs. 

Drugs  are  a  scourge  in  our  society. 
They  are  ruining  the  lives  of  too  many 
of  our  young  people.  Drugs  distort 
peoples  values,  sap  their  energies,  and 
steal  their  futures.  The  ready  avail- 
ability of  drugs  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities  is  a  shocking  disgrace.  The  bla- 
tant selling  and  use  of  illegal  drugs  in 
the  open  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  an  open  expres- 
sion of  contempt  for  the  majority  of 
our  society.  And  drugs  increase  the 
wave  of  urban  crime  that  plagues  resi- 
dents of  all  our  States. 

To  fight  this  scourge,  we  need  to 
make  the  costs  of  drug  dealing  unac- 
ceptable to  those  who  exploit  our 
young  in  a  cyncial  attempt  to  profit. 
Drugs  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Supply  must  be  curtailed.  Illegal 
drugs  are  big  business.  An  enormous 
amount  of  money  is  to  be  made  in  this 
business.  And  the  offsetting  costs  for 
the  suppliers  are  relatively  small.  The 
chances  of  a  supplier  being  intercept- 
ed are  not  great. 

This  amendment  will  marshal  the 
resources  of  Government  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
use  them  in  a  coordinated  fashion. 
The  President  will  be  required  to  des- 
ignate a  lead  agency  for  the  detection 
and  monitoring  of  drug  smuggling  by 
air  and  sea.  The  President  must  also 
provide  Congress  with  plans  for  inte- 
gration and  control  of  communications 
and  intelligence  resources  being  used 
for  drug  interdiction. 

In  addition  to  this  essential  coordi- 
nation, the  amendment  calls  for  DOD 


to  share  its  equipment  with  other 
agencies.  Radar  surveillance  aircraft 
will  be  used  to  increase  the  time  devot- 
ed to  drug  interdiction,  assistance  to 
civilian  agencies,  and  coverage  of  the 
southwest  border.  The  Department  of 
Defense  shall  lend  helicopters  and 
fixed-wing  airplanes  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Customs  Service  to  be  used 
to  pursue  airplanes  and  ships  involved 
in  illegal  drug  operations. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  amendment 
will  also  allow  Coast  Guard  personnel 
to  be  deployed  more  economically  as 
they  carry  out  their  drug  interdiction 
functions.  Navy  personnel  on  board 
ship  will  be  deputized  to  carry  out 
Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  func- 
tions once  they  have  been  properly 
trained  by  the  Coast  Guard,  so  long  as 
a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  also 
on  board. 

The  National  Guard  will  also  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  larger  role  in  drug 
interdiction  and  enforcement.  State 
Governors  who  wish  to  make  use  of 
this  authority  will  have  to  submit 
plans  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
assure  that  the  time  spent  on  antidrug 
activities  will  not  detract  from  annual 
training  and  other  national  defense  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Guard. 

The  battle  against  the  tragedy  of 
drugs  must  be  fought  on  many 
fronts— no  one  program,  no  one  pro- 
posal will  win  this  war.  Every  reasona- 
ble weapon  must  be  brought  into  this 
fight.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
equipment  and  personnel  that  are  at 
the  ready  to  defend  this  country 
against  its  enemies.  Drugs  are  as  seri- 
ous a  threat  to  this  country  as  any 
enemy  soldier.  It  is  appropriate  to  use 
our  defense  forces  to  help  protect  us 
against  the  scourge  of  drugs. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
must,  with  great  reluctance,  oppose 
this  amendment. 

I  am  as  committed  as  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  fighting— and  winning— 
the  war  against  drugs. 

The  drug  problem  is  devastating  our 
Nation.  It  is  destroying  the  lives  and 
futures  of  untold  numbers  of  young 
Americans.  It  is  infecting  our  commu- 
nities with  drug-related  crime,  gang  vi- 
olence, and  a  host  of  adverse  conse- 
quences. 

But  the  question  here  is  not  whether 
we  are  going  to  engage  in  an  all-out 
war  against  drugs,  but  how  we  are 
going  to  do  it. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
omnibus  antidrug  legislation  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]— a  bill  that  would 
strengthen  enormously  our  national 
effort  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

I  joined  in  the  unanimous  vote  last 
month  to  add  $2.5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority to  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget 


resolution  because  we  are  facing  a  dire 
emergency  in  this  area.  We  need  to 
provide  the  fiscal  resources  that  will 
help  win  this  battle. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Reagan 
administration  to  release  drug  asset 
forfeiture  funds  to  local  law  enforc- 
ment  agencies  so  that  they  can  do  the 
job  they  are  trying  to  do  in  fighting 
the  drug  problem  in  the  streets  of  our 
communities. 

I  have  urged  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  assist  these  local  communi- 
ties—particularly in  California— in  car- 
rying out  their  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. 

But  that  is  not  what  is  at  stake  here. 
What  is  at  stake  in  this  amendment  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  embark  upon 
a  new  path  in  terms  of  the  use  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  law  enforcement  activities. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  here 
that  there  are  many,  many  supportive 
roles  that  the  military  can  fulfill  in 
this  area.  I  fully  support  these  activi- 
ties, such  as  using  the  military  to 
guard  our  borders,  sharing  of  surveil- 
lance information  and  providing  neces- 
sary equipment  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

What  I  cannot  support  is  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  the  military  to  carry  out 
the  law  enforcement  functions  them- 
selves. Specifically,  the  power  to  arrest 
American  citizens. 

The  power  to  arrest  citizens,  in  this 
society,  is  a  civilian  function. 

There  are  many  nations  in  this 
world  where  the  military  provides  a 
number  of  law  enforcement  functions. 

The  United  States  is  not  one  of 
those  nations,  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
it  become  one. 

For  110  years,  the  law  of  this  land 
has  forbidden  the  military  from  taking 
on  the  law  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities of  our  civilian  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

We  should  not  start  down  a  different 
path  today. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  give  the 
military  the  authority  to  arrest  civil- 
ians we  are  using  a  tool  of  the  police 
state. 

When  we  authorize  the  military  to 
arrest  civilians,  we  give  the  military  a 
role  in  our  governance. 

That's  a  very,  very  dangerous  step- 
one  we've  not  taken  before  and  should 
beware  of  taking  now. 

Too  many  nations  that  have  taken 
that  first  step,  the  very  step  we  are 
now  contemplating,  have  eventually 
found  themselves  subject  to  military 
domination  of  their  politics. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  how  mili- 
tary troops  have  been  used  to  enforce 
the  law  under  Communist  and  fascist 
dictatorships. 

I  am  not  saying  that  if  we  pass  this 
bill  we  will  become  a  military  dictator- 
ship. 

That's  ridiculous. 


I  am  saying,  however,  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill  we  are  taking  a  foolish,  fool- 
hardy step  that  could  be  used  as  a 
precedent— to  the  detriment  of  our  de- 
mocracy—years from  now. 

However  worthy  our  objective,  how- 
ever limited  the  exercise  of  the  arrest 
authority  we  give  the  military,  howev- 
er concerned  we  may  be  about  the 
drug  menace,  and  however  anxious  we 
are  to  take  forceful  action,  we  must 
not  let  the  ends  we  are  seeking  pervert 
and  undermine  democratic  means. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  free- 
doms depend  on  the  subordination  of 
military  power  to  civilian  rule. 

Wha't  will  it  benefit  us  if  in  seeking 
to  win  the  war  against  drugs  we  lose 
the  sacred  liberties  of  civilian  Govern- 
ment? 

This  bill  needlessly  sets  us  on  a  peril- 
ous path. 

A  few  hours  ago,  I  had  a  group  of 
police  officers  from  California  in  my 
office.  I  asked  them  what  they 
thought  about  the  issue  of  using  the 
military  for  making  arrests  in  drug 
cases. 

They  said  they  did  not  support  such 
an  effort.  They  felt  the  military  could 
perform  a  very  useful  role  in  surveil- 
lance, and  in  passing  on  information 
they  gather  to  the  police. 

They  pointed  out,  however,  military 
personnel  are  not  trained  to  carry  out 
these  functions.  Even  if  the  legislation 
says  they  must  be  trained  we  are  still 
dealing  with  a  force  which  has  not 
been  selected  to  carry  out  the  delicate 
issues  of  law  enforcement.  In  many 
cases,  these  servicemen  are  18-  and  19- 
year-olds,  who  have  neither  the  expe- 
rience, training,  or  judgment  to  carry 
out  these  functions. 

This  is  not  a  responsibility  that  we 
should  give  to  the  military. 

Let  us  give  law  enforcement  agencies 
the  tools  they  need  to  do  their  job 
adequately. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
which  authorize  the  use  of  military 
planes  within  the  United  States  to 
intercept  airplanes  in  order  to  direct 
them  to  land  in  locations  designated 
by  civilian  law  enforcement  officials. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  term 
"intercept"  is  intended  to  cover  identi- 
fication and  communication  with  such 
aircraft  and  is  not  intended  to  include 
firing  upon  or  forcibly  bringing  such 
aircraft  to  the  ground  with  military 
planes.  I  am  nevertheless  concerned 
that  this  still  opens  the  door  to  mili- 
tary combative  activities  within  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
military  planes  firing  weapons— even 
in  self-defense— over  the  skies  of  our 
cities  or  engaging  in  military  action 
within  our  borders. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
regular  order. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  be  granted  just  10  seconds  to  ac- 


knowledge the  unusual  participation 
by  staff  in  formulating  this  particular 
legislation.  Many  staff  remained  up  a 
good  part  of  the  night  and  tirelessly 
worked  today  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  reach  this  tough  com- 
promise. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  206B 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  Byrd  amendment  to 
the  Gramm  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  parliamentary  situation, 
now  that  regular  order  has  been  called 
for.  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate  is  the  Gramm  amendment, 
with  an  amendment  pending  to  that 
that  I  have  offered.  I  do  not  wish  to 
preclude  debate  on  either  my  own  or 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  but  I  know  people  want  to  vote 
on  the  drug  amendment. 

In  order  to  expedite  matters.  I  would 
be  prepared,  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  wants,  to  enter  into  a  brief  time 
agreement  on  both  sides  to  limit  our 
time  and  then  I  would  propose  to 
move  to  table  the  Gramm  amendment, 
which  would  carry  both  his  amend- 
ment and  my  pending  amendment  to 
it.  But  I  do  not  want  to  make  that 
motion  to  table  at  this  very  second  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  preclude  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  who  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  explain  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  have  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  allows  us  to  vote  on  the 
drug  amendment.  Then  we  can  come 
back  and  discuss  this  matter. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  Gramm  amendment  and  the 
Byrd  amendment  to  that  amendment 
be  set  aside  so  we  might  vote  on  the 
drug  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  did  not  yield 
for  that  purpose.  He  offered  to  get 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  does,  in 
fact,  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
request  again,  as  a  matter  of  expedit- 
ing the  business  of  the  Senate,  that  we 
have  a  brief  time  to  debate  the 
Gramm  amendment.  Otherwise.  I 
guess  I  will  have  no  alternative,  if  we 
want  to  move  ahead  in  the  Senate, 
than  to  make  a  tabling  motion.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  that.  But  we  set  aside 
the  Gramm  amendment  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senators  interested  in 
the  drug  amendment.  We  did  not  want 
to  drag  this  out  all  night. 

So  I  hope  we  can  have  whatever 
brief  discussion  is  necessary  on  our 
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if  the  Senator  cannot  get 

consent,   as  I  understood 
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amendment  occur. 
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yie  ds  time? 

he:  nz.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

1  n  inute. 

Preident,  very  briefly,  what  we 

is  we  are  having  the  same 

we  had  yesterday,  with  a 

The  Senator  from  Texas 

about    one-half    of    the 


Gramm  amendment  to  strike  domestic 
preference.  The  only  thing,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues,  is  that 
while  it  may  be  partially  different,  it  is 
the  same  game,  and  the  game  is  this: 
The  game  is  that  today  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  going  to  strike  just  the 
domestic  preference  for  energy  for 
DOD  purchases— for  coal,  for  bitumi- 
nous coal,  for  anthracite  coal.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  next  time  out  he  will  try 
and  strike  it  for  steel  and  specialty 
metals,  like  he  did  yesterday.  The  time 
after  that  he  will  do  it  for  textiles  or 
for  shoes.  And  the  time  after  that  he 
will  do  it  for  agricultural  products. 

What  he  will  do— and  he  is  a  very 
shrewd  and  able  legislator,  and  I 
would  expect  him  to  do  no  less— is  to 

hang  each  of  these  particular 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order?  The  Senator  deserves 
to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does  deserve  to  be  heard,  al- 
though his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  myself  30  addi- 
tional seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  He  will  undoubtedly  try 
and  slice  off  part  of  the  domestic  pref- 
erence, some  43  years  in  the  law.  a 
piece  at  a  time.  And.  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  we  will  each  hang  separately 
unless  we  hang  together.  Those  do- 
mestic preference  were  put  in  for  a 
very  good  reason.  We  debated  that  all 
yesterday.  I  will  not  repeat  myself, 
except  to  say  that  it  is  the  same  game 
all  over  again,  even  if  it  is  slice  by 
slice. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  of  my  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  making  the 
point  that  this  ruse  in  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  and  jamming  it  up 
against  the  drug  amendment  has  one 
goal  and  that  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  desperate- 
ly does  not  want  to  debate  this  issue 
because  he  does  not  want  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  understand  it. 

Yesterday,  he  struck  a  provision  of 
the  armed  services  bill  that  did  two 
things.  One,  it  eliminated  American 
preference.  That  is  no  longer  an  issue. 
He  won  on  that.  The  other  thing  it  did 
is  it  struck  a  provision  in  our  bill  that 
ended  the  buying  of  coal  that  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  want  and 
does  not  need. 

I  want  to  read  two  paragraphs  from 
an  article  from  the  April  5,  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  tells  the  whole 
story. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1962. 
the  Pentagon  won't  ship  American  anthra- 
cite coal  to  West  Germany,  where  U.S.  bases 
already  own  enough  to  last  for  more  than  4 
years.  Instead,  the  Pentagon  will  buy 
300.000  tons  of  anthracite  that  it  doesn't 
need  and  will  spread  it  20  feet  high  over  45 
acres  of  land  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  a 
monument  to  Congress  and  the  coal  lobby. 


I  could  also  read,  if  I  had  time,  state- 
ments from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  is  to 
continue  outright  theft  of  the  money 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America.  The  Pentagon  does  not  want 
this  coal.  We  have  stacked  it  all  along 
railroad  tracks  in  Germany.  Now  we 
are  going  to  stack  it  20  feet  deep  over 
45  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  this  theft  of  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  has  got  to  stop. 
Do  not  force  the  Pentagon  to  spend 
money  on  a  product  that  is  not 
needed. 

If  you  were  outraged  by  the  over- 
pricing of  the  hammers  and  the  cath- 
ode ray  tubes  and  the  toilet  seats,  do 
not  let  the  American  people  be  robbed 
by  a  ripoff  that  exceeds  the  cumula- 
tive totals  that  we  have  spent  on  all 
those  items,  legitimately  and  illegit- 
imately, in  the  whole  life  of  the  Re- 
public. 

That  is  an  effort  to  steal  from  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America 
by  asking  us  to  buy  coal  we  do  not 
need  to  spread  it  20  feet  deep  over  45 
acres. 

In  fact,  we  could  leave  the  coal  in 
the  ground,  pay  every  coal  miner 
$138,000  a  year  in  perpetuity,  and  still 
save  the  taxpayers  money.  Please  rec- 
ognize theft  when  you  see  it  and  do 
not  humilitate  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  by  failing 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  do  not  let  spe- 
cial interests  rob  the  people  again. 
Vote  no  on  this  motion  to  table  and  let 
us  stop  buying  coal  we  do  not  need  to 
cover  up  God's  beautiful  Earth. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
point  out  two  things  to  our  colleagues, 
the  first  is  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, which  is  if  this  motion  to  table 
does  not  succeed  we  are  going  to  be 
back  on  my  amendment,  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
Gramm  amendment.  I  will  spend  the 
necessary  time  explaining  what  that 
is. 

That  amendment,  however,  is  very 
pertinent  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  trying  to  strike  from  the  bill. 
Because  what  my  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  put  a  temporary  hold, 
just  a  little  bit  more  than  a  year,  not 
even,  on  the  conversion  of  our  bases  in 
NATO  from  their  existing  sources  of 
energy,  some  of  which  indeed  are  U.S. 
domestic  source  coal  energy,  to  what  is 
called  district  heat.  And  there  is  a  very 
good  policy  reason  for  that. 

Because,  if  we  do  not  put  a  careful 
spotlight  on  why  the  Pentagon  is 
doing  that,  it  may  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  not  some  $20  million  a  year, 
but  $1  billion  a  year  in  converting  all 
these  facilities. 


If  we  do  go  ahead  and  convert  all 
those  facilities,  it  is  going  to  have  a 
couple  of  interesting  impacts.  One  is  it 
is  going  to  make  our  bases  in  Europe 
directly  dependent  in  a  very  major 
degree  on  Soviet,  Libyan,  and  Middle 
Eastern  oil  and  gas  because  that  is 
where  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
basic  energy  for  those  district  heating 
plants  comes  from. 

This  Senator  did  not  want  to  have 
the  military  in  Western  Europe  pay  $1 
billion  to  have  to  go  out  and  buy 
Soviet  natural  gas  and  Libyan  oil. 
That  is  the  issue  here,  no  matter  what 
my  friend  from  Texas  may  try  and  tell 
the  Senate  to  the  contrary. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
How  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  tried  to  cloud  the  issue.  The  issue 
is,  are  we  going  to  buy  coal  we  do  not 
need  and  stack  it  20  feet  deep  over  45 
acres  in  Pennsylvania? 

It  is  true  that  the  Heinz  amendment 
to  my  amendment  not  only  continues 
to  buy  coal  to  stack  it  in  Pennsylvania 
but  he  also  wants  to  buy  coal  to  stack 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  everybody 
wants  to  go  home.  I  know  everybody  is 
tired  of  this  issue.  But  I  want  you  to 
understand  I  am  going  to  offer  this 
amendment  over  and  over  and  over, 
and  I  am  going  to  write  on  it  and  I  am 
going  to  speak  on  it  until  this  wrong  is 
righted.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  when  they  vote  to  buy  this  coal 
and  stack  it  20  feet  deep  over  45  acres 
as  a  tribute  to  special  interests,  that  I 
am  going  to  speak  on  it  until  the 
American  people  understand  how 
their  money  is  being  squandered. 

This  is  wrong.  It  needs  to  be 
stopped.  This  is  a  greater  outrage  than 
some  little  petty  crook  selling  a 
hammer  at  10  times  its  value.  This  is 
felony  theft  of  the  taxpayer's  money, 
perpetrated  by  special  interest  groups, 
who  have  spokesmen  right  here  on 
this  floor  and  it  must  be  stopped. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 
this  motion  to  table  and  I  would  sus- 
pect that  if  we  do  that  the  debate  will 
be  over. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  about  to 
have  his  words  taken  down  and  strick- 
en. The  Senator  is  about  to  have  his 
words  taken  down  and  stricken. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Worse  than  that.  He 
may  be  forced  to  take  a  seat. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  I  insist  on  my  rights, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  urge  him  to  retract  what  he  said. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
claimed  that  special  interests  are  rep- 
resented here,  we  all  know  that  is  not 
correct  and  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas'  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
already  debated  this  issue.  On  Thurs- 
day the  Senate  voted  by  a  2-1  majority 
against  the  proposal  now  reoffered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  am  certain- 
ly sorry  that  we  have  to  revisit  this 
issue. 

My  colleague  has  made  a  nice  speech 
about  anthracite,  but  the  proposed 
amendment  repeals  the  entire  DOD 
solid  fuel  program,  which  covers  bitu- 
minous and  other  coals.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  mountain  of  anthracite. 
DOD  has  not  begun  making  purchases 
in  this  fiscal  year,  and  there  is  no  coal 
on  the  ground  in  Pennsylvania,  or  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  tax- 
payer dollars.  We  are  spending  $1  bil- 
lion to  convert  our  European  installa- 
tions from  U.S.  coal  to  local  fuel. 
Where  does  that  fuel  come  from  Mr. 
President?  According  to  a  letter  I  have 
from  General  Otis,  our  Supreme  Com- 
mander in  Europe,  33  percent  of  West 
German  oil  comes  from  Libya  and  Al- 
geria, and  25  percent  or  more  of  West 
German  gas  comes  from  the  Soviet 
natural  gas  pipeline.  So,  the  plan  is  to 
stop  buying  U.S.  coal  which  costs  $20 
million,  and  instead  spend  $1  billion  to 
convert  U.S.  facilities  in  Europe  to 
Soviet  and  Libyan  fuel.  It  is  a  direct 
transfer  payment  from  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers to  the  Soviets  and  their  allies. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  that 
the  House  has  acted  to  bar  the  use  of 
fuel  from  the  Soviet  pipeline  at  United 
States  military  bases.  Thus,  DOD  coal 
purchases  will  be  needed  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  stable  and  secure 
source  of  fuel  for  our  military  oper- 
ations. Let  me  emphasize,  the  alterna- 
tive is  Soviet  natural  gas.  or  Libyan 
oil.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  in  a 
moment. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to 
place  a  temporary  moratorium  on 
these  costly  conversions  that  will 
make  us  more  dependent  on  Soviet  gas 
and  Libyan  oil,  giving  us  the  time  to 
study  the  latest  developments  and  the 
full  implications  of  these  conversions 
which  the  Gramm  amendment  would 
authorize  to  proceed.  In  a  letter  from 
the  House  National  Security  Caucus, 
Congressman  Trent  Lott  had  this  to 
say  about  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered: 

The  amendment  places  a  moratorium  on 
DOD's  conversions  of  on-base  heating 
plants  at  U.S.  facilities  in  West  Germany  to 
off-base  municipal  heating  systems  which 
rely  on  natural  gas  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  amendment  also  requires  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense.  State,  and  Commerce  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  national  secu- 
rity and  economic  policy  consequences  of 
these  conversions. 

Many  of  the  German  heating  sys- 
tems use  natural  gas,  much  of  which 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Today 
the  Soviets  supply  25  to  30  percent  of 
the    natural   gas   used    in    Germany. 


Most  of  the  rest  comes  from  the  North 
Sea;  however,  North  Seas  gas  reserves 
will  be  depleted  over  the  next  8  to  15 
years.  As  these  reserves  are  depleted, 
there  will  be  a  dramatic  increase  in  gas 
purchases  from  the  Soviets. 

Somehow  the  Pentagon  has  forgot- 
ten that  our  troops  are  in  Europe  to 
protect  against  Soviet  aggression.  Be- 
coming a  major  purchase  of  Soviet 
natural  gas  and  providing  significant 
amounts  of  hard.  Western  currencies 
to  the  Soviets  raises  enormous  policy 
questions  with  major  foreign  policy 
and  defense  implications.  These  issues 
must  be  thoroughly  debated  both 
within  the  administration  and  within 
the  Congress  before  any  further  con- 
versions are  allowed  to  go  forward. 

Until  a  complete  review  is  finished, 
the  United  States  military  should  not 
be  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  biggest 
gas  customers,  and  the  United  States 
military  should  not  be  providing  huge 
amounts  of  hard.  Western  currencies 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  Congressman 
Trent  Lott,  a  respected  figure  on  de- 
fense. Let  me  again  state  that  it  will 
cost  $1  billion  to  convert  our  bases  to 
Soviet  and  Libyan  fuels.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  costs  $20  million  to  purchase 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  to 
fuel  those  bases. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  Commerce,  and 
State  to  report,  by  early  next  year,  on 
the  economic  benefits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  these  conversions,  and  any 
justificatior^  for  granting  them  these 
benefits.  They  would  also  be  required 
to  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
American  military  bases  would  rely 
upon  Libyan,  and  Soviet  fuels,  and  the 
consequences  of  an  interruption  in 
supply  from  those  nations. 

Conversions  from  coal  to  gas  or  oil 
heat  would  be  restricted  for  1  year, 
until  the  report  is  issued. 

Now,  some  may  argue  that  we 
should  go  ahead  and  buy  Soviet  fuel 
anyway,  because  its  cheaper  than 
United  States  coal.  With  the  dramatic 
shift  in  exchange  rates,  however,  that 
argument  holds  no  water.  GAO  found 
that  conversions  from  American  coal 
to  Soviet  and  North  Sea  fuel  made 
economic  sense  only  when  the  German 
mark  is  worth  more  than  2.8  marks  to 
the  dollar.  GAO  found  that  when  the 
exchange  rate  dropped  below  2.8 
marks  to  the  dollar,  coal-fired  central 
heating  would  have  been  the  least 
costly  alternative.  Today  the  exchange 
rate  is  1.7  marks  to  the  dollar,  Mr. 
President,  a  rate  more  than  40  percent 
beneath  the  point  at  which  coal  makes 
economic  sense. 

So  we  are  going  to  spend  a  billion  to 
buy  Soviet  fuels  that  cost  more  than 
United  States  fuels.  Why  are  we  stick- 
ing it  to  the  taxpayers  like  this,  Mr. 
President?  We  are  going  to  do  it  be- 
cause the  Germans  want  it,  and  be- 
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BYRt>.   Mr.   President,  section 
fiscal  year  1988  defense  ap- 
bill  merely  readopted  lan- 
to  section  9099  of  the 
defense  appropriations 
provision  earmarks  existing 
made  available  to  initiate 
of  Defense  conversion 
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.-effective,     in     order     to 
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levels  at  Defense  fa- 
United  States  by  fiscal 
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Ui^ted  States  to  coal.  Again, 
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included  in  the  fiscal 
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year  1987  defense  appropriation  chap- 
ter of  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I 
urge  that  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
gentleman  has  1  minute  and  12  sec- 
onds left. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  45  seconds  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  have  scarcely 
heard  so  many  characterizations  and 
conclusions  as  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  here  today.  Rob- 
bery, ripoff.  humiliation,  and  then  he 
uses  the  characterization  to  say  that 
Senator  Heinz  is  clouding  the  issue. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  very 
good  reasons  of  national  security  for 
maintaining  coal  as  a  source  of  energy 
for  our  European  installations.  This  is 
an  issue  which  has  been  thought 
through  very  carefully,  has  been  de- 
bated extensively  on  this  floor  and  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing this  purchase  of  coal  other  than 
the  parochial  interests  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
has  been  no  motion  to  table  as  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  Gramm  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  There  being  no 
further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 


Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karnes],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rodman] 
are  necessarily  absent.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53. 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  138  Leg.] 


Adams 

Baucu.s 

Brnlscn 

Boron 

Brcaiix 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Conrad 

DAmato 

Dan  forth 

Da.schle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Domenici 

Exon 

Ford 


Armstrong 

Binitaman 

Bond 

Bo.srh»tlz 

Bradley 

Cliafee 

Cocliran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dole 

DurenberKer 

Evans 


YEAS-53 

Fowler 

Garn 

Gra-ssley 

Harkin 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Liigar 

Matsunaga 

MeConnell 

Meleher 

Melzenbaum 

Mikiilski 

Mitchell 

NAYS-37 

Glenn 

Graham 

Gramm 

Humphrey 

Ka.sten 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

McCain 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Sickles 

Nunn 


Moynihan 

Pell 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Specter 

SUfford 

Biennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Weickcr 

Wilson 


Packwood 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Reid 

Roth 

Simpson 

Symms 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wirth 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Biden 
Gore 
Hatch 
Hatfield 


Heehl 
Karnes 
K.a.s.sebaum 
Kerry 


Rudman 
Simon 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2067  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  just  take  a  couple  minutes  hope- 
fully in  an  effort  to  get  a  time  agree- 
ment on  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  I  am  looking  at 
many  Senators  who  are  talking.  The 
majority  leader  wishes  to  clarify  the 
situation.  I  urge  Senators  to  take  their 
seats  and  cease  talking.  There  are 
many  Senators  who  are  talking  and 
our  business  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

The  majority  leader. 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'yRD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  in  the  effort  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  the  prospects  are  for 
winding  up  action  on  this  bill  today, 
how  many  amendments  remain, 
whether  or  not  we  can  get  an  agreed 
time  to  vote  on  final  passage  either 
today  or  Monday. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  we  have  eight 
amendments  that  we  have  worked  out 
now  that  can  be  handled  without  a 
rollcall.  We  can  handle  those  after  the 
Members  leave  tonight  if  we  can  work 
the  others  out. 

We  have  a  drug  amendment  which 
has  now  been  agreed  on  after  2  days  of 
very  intensive  negotiation  and  that 
will  be  voted  on  next.  We  have  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Johnston  that 
Senator  Cohen  is  involved  in  and  they 
will  agree  to  a  40-minute  time  limita- 
tion today,  tonight,  or  Monday. 

On  the  rest  of  the  amendments,  I  do 
not  have  any  way  of  knowing  whether 
people  are  going  to  demand  they  be 
called  up.  My  impression  is  the  rest  of 
the  amendments  are  about  ready  to 
drop.  But  if  we  do  not  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  we  have  30— 
how  many  amendments  do  we  have, 
40?  We  have  over  40  amendments.  So 
if  we  leave  this  evening  in  that  situa- 
tion with  most  of  these  amendments, 
people  probably  not  intending  to  call 
them  up,  then  we  will  be  here  another 
week.  10  days.  So  we  have  got  to  either 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
as  I  see  it,  and  finish  this  tonight,  or 
go  on  through  and  try  to  finish  to- 
night just  by  determination  and 
taking  amendments,  or  get  a  time  cer- 
tain to  vote  on  final  passage  Monday. 

I  am  willing  to  do  any  of  those  three. 
I  know  Members  are  being  inconven- 
ienced, and  I  know  they  want  to  go 
home,  but  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  face  an  impossible 
schedule  if  we  do  not  move  these  bills. 
This  bill  is  one  of  the  big  ones,  as  we 
all  know.  So  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  can  be  concluded  to- 
night or  if  we  do  not  conclude  it  to- 
night and  do  not  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  we  could  spend  an- 
other week,  10  days  on  it. 

So  that  is  the  dilemma.  I  would  take 
any  one  of  those  three,  either  stay  to- 
night without  a  unanimous  consent— I 
am  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  there  are 
amendments  offered.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  also.  We  see  eye  to 
eye— or  get  unanimous  consent  on  a 
time  to  finish  tonight,  which  I  think  is 
eminently  possible,  or  get  a  time  cer- 
tain, any  time  Monday  that  the  body 
will  agree  to,  to  finish  the  bill. 

Mr.  Leader,  that  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  final  vote 
occur  on  the  bill  at  no  later  than  9 


o'clock  this  evening  with  paragraph  4, 
rule  XII  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ob- 
jection has  been  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  final  vote 
occur  on  the  bill  at  2  o'clock  Monday 
afternoon,  a  final  vote  occur  at  2 
o'clock  Monday,  that  paragraph  4, 
rule  XII  be  waived,  that  there  be  a  40- 
minute  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Johnston  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  want  to 
object,  but  I  am  going  to  have  to  check 
on  this  side  because  we  have  a  couple 
of  standing  objections.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  make  that  vote  10  o'clock 
Tuesday  morning,  final  passage? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  this  bill  occur  on  next 
Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  that 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be  waived. 

Mr.  DIXON.  10  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  said  Tuesday  morning 
at  10,  with  a  40-minute  time  limit  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Johnston,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form,  that  those  agreed-upon 
amendments  may  be  disposed  of  this 
evening  at  the  manager's  pleasure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  talked  to  one  Senator  who  has  an 
objection  but  he  will  withdraw  that  if 
he  is  certain  that  we  will  call  up  his 
amendment  on  Monday. 

Senator  Helms  has  four  amend- 
ments that  he  would  like  to  propose. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Can  we  get  identification 
of  those  amendments,  and  time  limits? 
That  would  be  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  not  proposing,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  predisposi- 
tion to  hold  up  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  waiting  ever  since  this  bill  came 
up.  I  waited  on  the  floor  4  hours  yes- 
terday. I  just  want  consideration  for 
my  amendments.  If  that  can  be  locked 
in.  and  we  vote  on  Tuesday  at  what- 
ever hour,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Wilf  the  Senator  agree 
to  time  limits  on  the  amendments? 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  will,  but  I  say  we  can 
always  yield  back  the  time.  I  know 
that.  But  we  will  save  time,  I  think,  if 
we  do  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  mind 
identifying  the  amendments? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  given  them  to 
the  managers. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  one. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  given  both  man- 
agers all  four  amendments  hours  ago. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  One  is  on  the  question 
of  Panama  which  I  hope  we  can  get  up 
tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  F»resident.  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  hate  to  object  to 
the  majority  leader's  unanimous-con- 
sent  r6Qii6Stf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
all  Senators  cease  talking  until  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  have  waited  patiently 
to  vote  on  the  drug  amendment.  If  it 
starts  right  now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  cease  talking.  There  will  be 
order  in  the  Senate.  Senators  will 
return,  out  of  the  well,  to  their  seats 
and  we  will  conduct  ourselves  in  an  or- 
derly fashion. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
vote  on  the  drug  amendment  while 
this  is  being  discussed?  It  is  my  experi- 
ence that  it  takes  a  little  while  to  work 
out  agreements.  And  I  will  object  to 
any  agreement  for  continuation  of 
time,  and  ask  for  regular  order  and 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
time  being.  I  withdraw  the  request  so 
that  the  vote  can  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson].  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from 
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Massachuse1|t5 
each  vote 

Mr.  SIMPfcON 
Senator  from 
Senator  froib 
the  Senator 
the    Senate^- 
Karnes]  . 

[Mrs.  Kass^baum] 
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vote  "yea. 
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PRE  SIDING 


[Roll  all  Vote  No.  139  Leg.] 


Adam.s 

Armstrong 

Baucu.s 

Benl.srn 

BinKaman 

Bond 

Borrn 

Bo-srhwitz 

Brraiix 
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Burdick 

Byrd 
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Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

DAmalo 
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Dole 
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Fowler 
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Biden 
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[Mr.    Kerry]     would 


OFFICER    (Mr. 
there  any  other  Senators 
._.  who  desire  to  vote? 
was  announced— yeas  83. 


YEAS-83 

Gam 

Graham 

Gramm 

Gra.s.sle.v 

Harkin 

Hcflin 

Hfinz 

HflniN 

HollinK.s 

Humphrey 

Inoiiyi" 

John.slon 

Ka.slen 

Kc-iinedy 

LaiilenbtTi; 

Leahy 

Levin 

LiiKar 

Mntsiinai:a 

McCain 

McCliire 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Mel  zenbaiim 

MikiiKski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

NAYS-6 

Dodd 
E\an.s 


Nickles 

Niinn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Prc.ssler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quaylp 

Rrid 

Rieule 

Rockefeller 

Rolh 

San  ford 

Sarbanes 

Sa.s.ser 

Shelby 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stenni.s 

SI  even.s 

Symm.s 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wil.son 

Wirth 


Glenn 
Weicker 


lOT  VOTING— 11 


Hechl 
Karnes 
Ka.s.sebaum 
Kerry 


Riidman 

Simon 

Simp.son 


amendment  (No.  2069)  was 


Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
the  vote  by  which  the 
was  agreed  to. 

I  move  to  lay  that 
he  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr.  President,  I  believe 
safe  to  say,  if  the  two  man- 
that  if  we  get  a  unani- 
agreement    now    that 
final  date  and  time  for  a 


PR  3SIDING 


OFFICER.    The 
eader    will    suspend.    The 
be  in  order  so  that  every- 
his  statement. 


h  iar 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
eight  or  nine  amendments  that  can  be 
agreed  to  tonight,  and  we  will  stay  and 
handle  those. 

We  have  two  or  three  complications, 
and  I  ask  the  majority  leader  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
with  these  complications  in  mind. 

One  is  that  there  is  a  Johnston 
amendment  that  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  Stennis  are  in- 
volved in  and  feel  very  strongly  about. 
It  is  an  important  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve all  sides  would  agree  to  a  90- 
minute  time  limitation,  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  that  amendment. 

This  is  on  Monday,  if  we  come  in  on 
Monday  and  do  this. 

The  next  problem  is  that  it  will  take 
20  minutes,  equally  divided,  on  the  Do- 
menici-Bingaman  amendment. 

There  are  four  Helms  amendments. 
One  concerns  Panama,  I  am  told;  one 
Afghanistan;  one  Ethiopia;  and  the 
other  is  an  ABM  report. 

Senator  Helms  has  been  very  coop- 
erative. He  is  willing  to  have  an  agree- 
ment that  he  bring  his  amendment  up 
on  Monday  and  we  would  certainly 
work  with  him  to  do  that.  He  does  not 
believe  any  of  them  are  going  to  last 
longer  than  an  hour,  equally  divided. 
He  has  given  us  copies  of  the  amend- 
ments. So  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
work  this  out  if  we  have  a  final  pas- 
sage, and  we  assure  the  Senator  we 
will  work  with  him  to  get  his  amend- 
ments up. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Fair  enough. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Without  necessarily 
having  a  time  limit  on  them,  if  Mem- 
bers are  reluctant  on  that,  but  we  will 
work  v/ith  him. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  big  complica- 
tion and  that  is  the  capital  punish- 
ment amendment.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  favors  capital  punishment  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  I  think  Senator 
D'Amato  has  a  number  of  people  on 
that  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  also  has  a  separate  cap- 
ital punishment  amendment. 

On  this  side  there  will  be  objections 
interposed  to  any  time  agreement  for 
final  passage  as  long  as  the  capital 
punishment  amendment  may  come  up. 
That  is  not  my  position,  but  that  is 
the  position  of  those  on  this  side,  in 
good  faith. 

So  there  is  one  possible  way,  and  I 
think  the  majority  leader  would  be 
able  to  propound  this,  to  get  a  final 
passage  considering  all  other  amend- 
ments other  than  capital  punishment 
and  make  that  the  exception,  and 
then  see  if  we  can  handle  that  some- 
time on  Monday  one  way  or  the  other. 
So  if  that  amendment  is  brought  up, 
that  amendment  is  not  subject  to  any 
time  limitation,  but  we  would  really 
complete  all  other  amendments  and 


subject  to  that  capital  punishment 
amendment  try  to  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage around  4  o'clock  on  Monday  or  5 
o'clock  on  Monday,  whatever  we  can 
get.  That  is  the  way  I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  leader  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  now  a  com- 
promise between  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  certain  items  that  are 
in  this  bill  that  pertain  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  and  particularly  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee 
portion  of  that  that  was  enacted  last 
fall. 

The  ranking  member.  Senator  Hat- 
field, is  not  in  town.  I  understand  that 
this  meets  his  approval,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  proceed  with  this  until  he 
returns  on  Monday. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  assurance 
we  could  have  time  on  Monday  to  im- 
plement this  agreement.  It  involves 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Then  there 
are  two  further  amendments  that  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  is  prepared  to 
accept  if  I  offer  them  that  pertain  to 
two  other  sections  of  the  bill.  One  is 
section  907  and  the  other  fixed  price 
development  contracts. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  essential- 
ly correct.  He  added  something  at  the 
end  of  his  statement  I  am  not  sure  of. 
I  would  not  say  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  said.  I  agree  with 
about  95  percent  of  it;  that  is,  we  do 
have  what  we  think  is  an  agreement 
between  the  two  committees  relating 
to  jurisdictional  matters.  There  are  a 
couple  provisions,  sections  903  and 
904,  that  have  to  be  amended  to  re- 
flect this  agreement  and  we  would  be 
delighted  to  do  it  on  Monday  if  this 
bill  goes  over  to  Monday,  and  we  will 
work  with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  other  two 
amendments  I  am  concerned  with  are 
section  802  and  section  807. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Those  are  taken  care 
of.  We  have  807  and  the  fixed  price  on 
the  agreed  list. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  on  the 
agreed  list. 

I  prefer  to  take  them  up  after  the 
ranking  member  of  our  full  committee 
returns. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  will  take  all  of  those 
up  on  Monday.  I  have  no  problem  with 
them. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Republican 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  D'Amato],  will 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  death  pen- 
alty for  drug  kingpins,  a  very  narrow 


amendment  carefully  drawn.  We 
would  be  willing  to  accept  an  hour's 
time  agreement  on  that  amendment. 

I  am  not  certain  now  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  in  mind,  how  we  can 
accept  that  and  still  have  final  passage 
unless  it  is  freestanding  and  then  I  am 
not  certain  what  we  get  into  there. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  I  suggest  is  not 
have  final  passage  until  that  matter  is 
disposed  of  but  hopefully  we  will  work 
out  some  way  of  disposing  of  it  one 
way  or  another.  In  other  words,  at 
least  finish  all  the  other  amendments 
rather  than  leaving  all  of  them  hang- 
ing, and  then  we  have  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
final  passage  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill  occur  on  Monday  at  6  o'clock 
p.m.,  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  to  be 
waived,  and  that  there  be  a  90-minute 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Johnston  to  be  equally  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form,  20 
minutes  of  debate  on  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Domenici  and  Mr.  Bingaman  to 
be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form,  and  that  amendments 
in  the  second  degree  be— I  believe  the 
order  already  provides  for  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree,  as  long  as 
they  are  relevant  to  amendments  in 
the  first  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
germane. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  germane  to  the 
first-degree  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  the  condition 
that  any  amendment  pertaining  to 
capital  punishment,  if  such  is  offered, 
then  therefore  the  time  for  the  final 
vote  is  no  longer  valid  and  provided 
further  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  may  meet  on  Monday  and 
that  the  Intelligence  Committee  may 
meet  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.    Let    the    minority    leader    go 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  just  to  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  majority  leader. 

It  would  be  the  majority  leader's  in- 
tention, as  I  understand  the  request, 
that  we  would  dispose  of  all  these 
amendments  and  time  agreements  and 
that  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
offer  his  amendment— I  mean  there 
would  not  be  any  effort  to  foreclose 
him  from  offering  his  amendment  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No. 


Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  majority  leader 
has  an  amendment,  too,  I  think. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  one,  but  I  pres- 
ently do  not  plan  to  offer  it.  I  plan  to 
vote  for  anybody  who  has  a  capital 
punishment  amendment.  I  will  vote 
for  that  almost  sight  unseen.  I  say 
that  facetiously.  I  will  support  it. 

But  let  me  finish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
Provided  if  the  amendment,  if  such  is 
offered,  on  capital  punishment  be  the 
final  amendment  and,  of  course,  if 
that  amendment  is  offered  then  the 
agreement,  insofar  as  a  time  for  a  final 
vote,  is  no  longer  valid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  just  for  clarifica- 
tion purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  still 
press  his  reservation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  ask  one  addi- 
tional question.  Earlier  I  suggested  the 
vote  on  final  passage  occur  at  10 
o'clock  Tuesday.  Is  that  not  satisfac- 
tory? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  request  to  make  that  vote 
occur  on  Tuesday  at  11  o'clock  on  a 
final  passage  vote.  The  remainder  of 
the  agreement  as  previously  stated  is 
standing  as  declared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  modified 
to  have  the  vote  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day. 

There  was  another  request  from  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  engage  the  majority  leader  in 
a  couple  things. 

No.  1,  reserving  the  right  to  object— 
and  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  did  not  under- 
stand when  we  would  be  coming  in 
Monday  and  I  was  unable,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  went  through  his  request, 
to  compute  how  much  time  we  were  al- 
located. I  have  an  amendment  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  I  discussed 
that  I  want  to  offer  in  which  we  may 
be  able  to  work  out  with  a  colloquy, 
but  it  is  extremely  important  that  I 
offer  it  and  we  have  a  colloquy. 

Hopefully,  we  will  not  have  to  go  to 
a  vote  on  it.  But  I  do  want  to  make 
certain  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  the  amendment.  I  think  we  can 
dispose  of  it  in  no  more  than  15  min- 
utes. Senator  Cohen  is  a  cosponsor  of 


the  amendment,  along  with  several 
others. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  certainly  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  that  amendment  with 
the  Senator  and.  if  necessary,  vote  on 
it.  We  may  be  able  to  solve  it  simply 
with  a  dialog. 

Let  me  say  we  are  willing  to  come  in 
early  Monday  morning  at  whatever 
time  the  majority  leader  says  and 
begin  with  whoever  can  be  here  and  go 
late  Monday  night.  So  we  are  not 
going  to  try  to  freeze  anyone  out. 

The  question  is  just  trying  to  nail 
down  a  time  certain  for  final  passage. 
Otherwise,  we  will  never  get  through 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
concur  in  everything  that  the  floor 
manager  has  said,  but  I  know,  as  he 
has  said  many  times  that  there  may  be 
a  lot  more  amendments  here  Monday 
morning  than  there  are  right  now,  and 
we  do  not  have  an  agreement  to  elimi- 
nate amendments.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  majority  leader  would  consider 
adding  my  amendment  with  15  min- 
utes, equally  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  modification  to  my  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  an  amendment 
that  is  already  on  our  list? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

I  also  modify  the  request  by  chang- 
ing the  vote  on  final  passage  from  11 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  to  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. Either  that,  or  1  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  certain  what  the  final  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  was. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  Mr.  Leahy 
wishes  10  minutes  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Bumpers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  just  got  the  word 
myself.  Senator  Leahy  apparently 
went  ahead  and  left.  I  just  got  word  he 
wanted  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 
I  can  handle  my  part  of  it  very  short- 
ly. I  know  Senator  Cohen  and  the  rest 
of  us  can.  So  maybe  we  ought  to  make 
it  20  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well,  I  so  modify 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  modified  to  20  minutes, 
equally  divided,  on  the  Bumpers- 
Cohen,  and  others  amendment  as  part 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

There  is  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest pending  by  the  majority  leader, 
who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not,  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  Banking  Committee,  or 
a  subcommittee  thereof,  is  having  a 
hearing  on  Monday  afternoon  where  I 
am  scheduled  to  be  there  to  introduce 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing each  of  these  amendments  is  sub- 
ject to  an  amendment,  a  germane 
amendment  in  the  second  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Ger- 
mane and  relevant. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  know  some 
of  these  amendmenU.  Could  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  if  any  of  them  deal  with  my  basic 
problem,  which  is  the  amendments  on 
this  bill  that  attempt  to  modify  provi- 
sions that  are  in  existing  law  that 
came  about  by  virtue  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution? 

I  know  I  have  the  ones  that  you  and 
I  have  discussed  previously.  There  are 
four  there  that  do  that,  that  pertain 
to  issues  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Those  are  all  eligible  to 
be  brought  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Are  any  of  these— 
just  say  SDI  or  DDG  51  or  the  others, 
do  they  deal  with  this  bill  or  do  they 
deal  with  the  appropriations  bill  that 
was  enacted  last  fall? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  a  DDG  51  provision  that  was 
in  the  appropriations  bill,  and  there  is 
a  provision  dealing  with  that  same 
subject  matter  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  know.  That  is  why 
I  mentioned  it. 
Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  My  purpose  is  to  see 
whether  any  Member  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  here  that  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  existing  law  which  came 
from  the  continuing  resolution  we 
passed  last  fall,  the  portion  that  dealt 
with  the  defense  appropriations. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  five 
issues  that  have  been  raised  here  on 
the  floor  so  far.  These  amendments 
that  we  are  clearing  now  deal  with 
that  provision  of  law  which  already 
exists,  rather  than  deal  with  this  bill. 
Are  there  any  others? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  informed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor.  There  is 
a  reservation  of  objection  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  be  allowed  to  respond  so 
I  can  remove  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  temporarily  withdraw 
my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  temporarily  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  yield- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  merely  had  the 
floor  on  a  reservation  to  object. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
plying to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on 
the  question  of  the  DDG  51  and  the 
SDI  amendment,  those  were  two 
amendments  which  I  have. 

First,  the  SDI  amendment  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  brought  up  and,  in  any 
event— well,  I  will  not  bring  up  the 
SDI  amendment. 

Second,  on  the  DDG  51  amendment, 
it  relates  to  an  amendment  to  lan- 
guage put  in  this  armed  services  bill 
relating  to  the  conditions  under  which 
a  competitive  bid  might  be  frustrated 
by  action  of  the  Navy.  It  is  a  very 
narrow  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
interested  in  that.  That  was  a  compro- 
mise that  this  Senator  helped  work 
out  last  year.  If  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi are  involved  in  that,  then  I  will 
stand  back  from  that. 

I  merely  wanted  to  see  to  it  that  we 
do  not  have  come  up  an  amendment  at 
the  last  minute  that  is  on  this  list  that 
is  not  subject  to  any  debate  at  all  that 
people  might  not  understand  that 
would  not  be  dealing  with  this  bill  but 
dealing  with  appealing  an  existing  law 
that  Congress  passed  last  fall.  I  am 
trying  to  protect  what  we  have  already 
got  in  being  and  the  ability  to  spend 
that  money  in  this  fiscal  year. 

If  there  is  no  other  provision.  I  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  response? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
exception  of  the  DDG  51  issue,  which 
has  been  joined  between  several  Sena- 
tors  

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  out  of  that 
now.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  with  the  exception 
of  those  provisions  the  Senator  has  ad- 
dressed through  his  amendments,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  others  that  are  in 
that  category. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  tempo- 
rarily yielded  the  floor  so  that  there 
could  be  free  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  be- 
lieve that  has  been  completed. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
the  UC  has  been  temporarily  with- 
drawn. I  just  want  to  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  this  usual  courtesy  of 
protecting  my  10  minutes.  If  there  is  a 
new  one  put  in  on  the  Bumpers-Leahy- 
Chafee-Heinz  et  al.  amendment,  I  still 


would  want  10  minutes,  especially  if  it 
does  not  go  to  a  rollcall.  I  would  want 
that  10  minutes  to  make  very  clear 
why  this  is  something  we  have  worked 
on  for  5  years.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  majority  leader 
understands,  but  I  appreciate  his  cour- 
tesy in  protecting  that  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  also.  Mr. 
President,  that  instead  of  the  Banking 
Committee— someone  had  submitted  a 
request  that  the  Banking  Committee 
be  permitted  to  meet  on  Monday;  I  un- 
derstand it  is  the  Judiciary  Committee 
instead. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  do  that  right 
now 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  meet  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  rise?  The  majority  leader  has 
the  floor.  Do  you  reserve  the  right  to 
object? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  the  floor.  But  first  let  me  get 
consent  to  be  sure— aside  from  the 
other  requests— that  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee be  permitted  to  meet  on  Monday 
during  Senate  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Provided.  I  think  as  we 
said,  the  hearing  be  limited  to  INF  tes- 
timony in  Intelligence.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  reservation  that  this  relate  to  the 
INF  matter. 

Is  there  objection?  Hearing  no  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  that  in  relationship  to  the 
Bumpers-Leahy  et  al.  amendment, 
that  as  far  as  a  discussion  and  debate 
on  that  amendment  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  that  but  I  would  not  be 
able  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement  on 
that  amendment.  I  think— at  least  I 
thought  I  understood  the  original  pro- 
pounding of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest would  be  for  that  amendment.  I 
would  not  be  able  to  give  consent  to  a 
time  agreement  on  the  voting  on  that 
amendment.  I  have  no  problem  with 
the  discussion  on  the  amendment  but 
entering  into  a  time  agreement  on 
something  we  have  already  disposed  of 
I  cannot  agree  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2070 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  for  drug-related  killings) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  For  the  purpose  of 
an  inquiry,  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
an  inquiry. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator 
yield  to  me  to  renew  my  request?  I 
temporarily  yielded  the  floor  and 
withdrew  the  request.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  go  on  to  debate— will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  renew  my  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  relin- 
quished the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
amendment  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  at  the  desk. 
The  Senator  is  relinquishing  for  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  not  relin- 
quishing the  floor.  He  is  merely  yield- 
ing to  me  that  I  may  renew  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  For  purposes  of  re- 
newing your  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  and 
the  Chair  will  recognize  the  majority 
leader  under  the  relinquishment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  so  that 
the  majority  leader  will  have  the  floor 
to  renew  his  request. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  tMr. 
DAmato].  for  himself.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Grassley  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2070. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
reading  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  this  bill  occur  at  10 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  next;  that 
paragraph  4.  rule  XII  be  waived,  that 
there  be  a  90-minute  time  limit  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Johnston;  that  the 
time  be  divided  and  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form;  that 
there  be  a  20-minute  time  limit  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Domenici  and  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  time  to  be  controlled  and 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form; 

That  the  time  on  final  passage  be 
extended.  With  respect  to  the  time  on 
final  passage,  that  it  not  be  affected 
by  the  death  penalty  amendment,  to 
wit.  that  the  time  be  extended  to 
whatever  date  and  hour,  if  necessary, 
to  dispose  of  the  amendment  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  several  reservations  of  the 
right  to  object. 

Without  objection,  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  heard  no  such 
motion,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thought  the  amend- 
ment had  been  read.  I  thought  the 
clerk  completed  the  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  reading  by  the  clerk  of 
the  amendment?  Is  there  further  read- 
ing required?  If  there  is  more  reading 
to  be  required 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  objection. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  May  I  make  inquiry  of 
the  majority  leader?  As  part  of  this 
reservation,  I  did  not  hear  in  your 
unanimous-consent  request  this  time 
that  the  last  amendment  that  would 
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We  can  take  it  up  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day since  it  is  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  objected  to  the  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  any  other  portion  of  that  agree- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  work  it  out  so 
we  can  debate  that  death  penalty 
amendment  and  have  it  be  debatable 
before  this  time  agreement  expires, 
which  I  think  is  a  privilege  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  others  have 

now.  „  „,    .  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  Senators  reservation.  The  Chair 
understands  it.  There  has  been  an  ob- 
jection made.  The  pending  order  of 
business  is  to  complete  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  waived  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ob- 
jection is  heard  to  waiving  the  reading. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
That  is  the  end  of  that.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  renew  the  request 
minus 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reading  is  still  going 

on. 
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Mr.  D'AMATO.  Might  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  clerk  stopped 
reading  in  the  middle  of  the  amend- 
ment. Everyone,  including  the  Chair, 
assumed  that  the  reading  has  been 
completed.  The  clerk  informs  the 
Chair  that  the  reading  had  not  been 
completed. 
Mr  BYRD.  The  Chair  confused  me. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
and  the  Chair  did  not  realize  he  had 
not  finished.  No  one  did  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  still  reading  to  be  com- 
pleted on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order  completes  the  reading  since 
he  was  partly  through  a  paragraph.  So 
the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
The  clerk  will  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  continued  read- 
ing the  amendment. 
Mr  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.    DIXON.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  I  think  we  now  have  an  under- 
standing.        _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  Senator  state  what  the 
agreement  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  reserves  the 
right  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  a  reservation  can  be  made  on 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct.  The  clerk 
will  read. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  that  case  I  have  no 
objection. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Breaux).    Is    there    objection    to    the 
unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois? 
Mr  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  The  Senator  from  New 
York. 
Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  if  a  suggestion  of  the  ab- 
sence   of    a    quorum    is    appropriate. 

Might  I  make  an  inquiry  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment?  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  that  request? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  clarifica- 
tion  

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  have  to 
object,  reluctantly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendent  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  regular  order. 
Either  object  or  not. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  a§  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SKI .  .  IIKATII  PKNAI.TY  KOK  l)KI C-hKI.ATKI) 

KII.I.INCS. 

(a)  Elements  of  Offense.— Section  408  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
848)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f):  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'Death  Penalty 
"(e)  In  addition  to  the  other  penalties  set 
forth  in  this  section,  any  person  engaging  in 
a  continuing  criminal  enterprise,  or  anyone 
working  in  furtherance  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  who  intentionally,  or 
with  reckless  indifference  to  human  life, 
kills  or  participates  substantially  in  the  kill- 
ing of  any  individual,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
any  term  of  imprisonment,  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  20  years,  and  which  may  be  up 
to  life  imprisonment,  or  may  be  sentenced 
to  death.". 

(b)  Procedure  Applicable  With  Respect 
TO  the  Death  Penalty.— Section  408  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  848)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Hearing  Required  With  Respect  to  the 
Death  Penalty 

■(g)  A  person  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  any  offense  under  this 
section  only  if  a  hearing  is  held  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"Notice  by  the  Government  in  Death 
Penalty  Cases 

"(h)(1)  Whenever  the  Government  in- 
tends to  seek  the  death  penalty  for  an  of- 
fense under  this  section  for  which  one  of 
the  sentences  provided  is  death,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Government,  a  reasonable  time 
before  trial  or  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a 
plea  of  guilty,  shall  sign  and  file  with  the 
court,  and  serve  upon  the  defendant,  a 
notice— 

"(A)  that  the  Government  in  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death: 
and 

"(B)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factors 
which  the  Government  will  seek  to  prove  as 
the  basis  for  the  death  penalty. 


"(2)  The  court  may  permit  the  attorney 
for  the  Government  to  amend  this  notice 
for  good  cause  shown. 

"Hearing  Before  Court  or  Jury 

"(i)(l)  When  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment has  filed  a  notice  as  required  under 
subsection  (g)  and  the  defendant  is  found 
guilty  of  or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense 
under  subsection  (e),  the  judge  who  presid- 
ed at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the  guilty 
plea  was  entered,  or  any  other  judge  if  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered  is  unavail- 
able, shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing 
hearing  to  determine  the  punishment  to  be 
imposed.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

"(A)  before  the  jury  which  determined 
the  defendant's  guilt: 

■•(B)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

■■(i)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

•■(ii)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury: 

■■(iii)  the  jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  discharged  for  good 
cause;  or 

•■(iv)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  redetermination  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary;  or 

■■(C)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government. 

■■(2)  A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B)  shall  consist  of  12  members, 
unless,  at  any  time  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  the  parties  stipulate  with  the 
approval  of  the  court  that  it  shall  consist  of 
any  number  less  than  12. 

■Proof  of  Aggravating  and  Mitigating 
Factors 

■■(j)  Notwithstanding  rule  32(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  when  a 
defendant  is  found  guilty  of  or  pleads  guilty 
to  an  offense  under  subsection  (e),  no  pre- 
sentence report  shall  be  prepared.  In  the 
sentencing  hearing,  information  may  be  pre- 
sented as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the  sen- 
tence and  shall  include  matters  relating  to 
any  of  the  aggravating  or  mitigating  factors 
set  forth  in  subsections  (m)  and  (n),  or  any 
other  mitigating  factor.  Where  information 
is  presented  relating  to  any  of  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (n).  infor- 
mation may  be  presented  relating  to  any 
other  aggravating  factor.  Information  pre- 
sented may  include  the  trial  transcript  and 
exhibits  if  the  hearing  is  held  before  a  jury 
or  judge  not  present  during  the  trial.  Any 
other  information  relevant  to  such  mitigat- 
ing or  aggravating  factors  may  be  presented 
by  either  the  Government  or  the  defendant, 
regardless  of  its  admissibility  under  the 
rules  governing  admission  of  evidence  at 
criminal  trials,  except  that  information  may 
be  excluded  if  its  probative  value  is  substan- 
tially outweighed  by  the  danger  of  unfair 
prejudice,  confusion  of  the  issues,  or  mis- 
leading the  jury.  The  Government  and  the 
defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any 
information  received  at  the  hearing  and 
shall  be  given  fair  opportunity  to  present 
argument  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  infor- 
mation to  establish  the  existence  of  any  of 
the  aggravating  or  mitigating  factors,  and  as 
to  appropriateness  in  that  case  of  imposing 
a  sentence  of  death.  The  Government  shall 
open  the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be 
permitted  to  reply.  The  Government  shall 
then  be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  factor  is  on  the  Government, 
and    is    not    satisfied     unless    established 


beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  burden  of 
establishing  the  existence  of  any  mitigating 
factor  is  on  the  defendant,  and  is  not  satis- 
fied unless  established  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  information. 

■■Return  of  Findings 

■■(k)  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  all  the  information  re- 
ceived during  the  hearing.  It  shall  return 
special  findings  identifying  any  mitigating 
factors,  and  any  aggravating  factors  set 
forth  in  subsection  (m)  or  (n),  found  to 
exist.  If  one  of  the  aggravating  factors  set 
forth  in  subsection  (n)(l)  and  another  of 
the  aggravating  factors  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (7)  of  subsection  (n)  is 
found  to  exist,  a  special  finding  identifying 
any  other  aggravating  factor  may  be  re- 
turned. A  finding  of  such  a  factor  by  a  jury 
shall  be  made  by  unanimous  vote.  If  an  ag- 
gravating factor  set  forth  in  subsection 
(n)(l)  is  not  found  to  exist  or  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (n)(l)  is 
found  to  exist  but  no  other  aggravating 
factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (n)  is  found  to 
exist,  the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence, 
other  than  death,  authorized  by  law.  If  an 
aggravating  factor  set  forth  in  subsection 
(n)(l)  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  aggra- 
vating factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (n)  are 
found  to  exist,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  then  consider  whether 
the  aggravating  factor  or  factors  found  to 
exist  sufficiently  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factor  or  factors  found  to  exist,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  mitigating  factors,  whether  the  ag- 
gravating factors  are  themselves  sufficient 
to  justify  a  sentence  of  death.  Based  upon 
this  consideration,  the  jury  by  unanimous 
vote,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
return  a  finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified. 

■■Imposition  of  Sentence 

■■(1)  Upon  a  finding  that  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  to  death.  Otherwise  the  court 
shall  impose  a  sentence,  other  than  death, 
authorized  by  law. 

■'Mitigating  Factors 

■■(m)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence 
of  death  is  to  be  imposed  on  a  defendant, 
the  following  mitigating  factors  shall  be 
considered  but  are  not  exclusive: 

■■(1)  The  defendant  was  less  than  18  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

■■(2)  The  defendant's  capacity  to  appreci- 
ate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of 
law  was  significantly  impaired,  but  not  so 
impaired  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

■■(3)  The  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  constitutes  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

■■(4)  The  defendant  is  punishable  as  a 
principal  (as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code)  in  the  of- 
fense, which  was  committed  by  another,  but 
the  defendant's  participation  was  relatively 
minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to  consti- 
tute a  defense  to  the  charge. 

•■(5)  The  defendant  could  not  reasonably 
have  foreseen  that  his  conduct  in  the  course 
of  the  commission  of  murder,  or  other  of- 
fense resulting  in  death  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted,  would  cause,  or 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  causing,  death 
to  any  person. 

'■Aggravating  Factors  for  Homicide 

•■(n)  If  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  or 
pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  subsection 
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mation  submitted  during  the  sentencmg 
hearing,  the  procedures  employed  in  the 
sentencing  hearing,  and  the  special  findings 
returned  under  this  section. 

•■(3)  The  court  shall  affirm  the  sentence  if 
it  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  im- 
posed under  the  influence  of  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

"(B)  the  information  supporU  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  every  aggravat- 
ing factor  upon  which  the  sentence  was 
based,  together  with  or  the  failure  to  find 
any  mitigating  factors  as  set  forth  or  al- 
lowed in  this  section. 

In  all  other  cases  the  court  shall  remand 
the  case  for  reconsideration  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  the 
review  of  the  sentence.". 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  did  not  relinquish  the 
floor.  „     _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  did  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
recognized  after  the  unanimous  con- 
sent was  agreed  to.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  is  an  intention  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  offer  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose  but  for  no 
other.  And  I  understand  that  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  include 
the  right  of  Senator  Symms  to  offer  a 
second-degree  amendment  but  that 
this  would  then  be  set  aside  and  would 
not  be  the  pending  business  immedi- 
ately. That  is  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Temporarily. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Not  temporarily  laid 
aside.  This  would  be  laid  aside  and 
would  not  be  the  pending  business.  I 
checked  that  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  he  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  pending 
business  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  amendment  would  be  called 
back  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. I  just  checked  with  my  friend 
from  New  York  and  that  is  what  he 
said.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  said. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  if  that  is  part  of  the  request. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  for  a  question,  of 
course. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  disagreement  but  what  happens  if 
he  lays  it  aside  and  there  is  an  amend- 
ment offered  and  it  comes  back,  right, 
and  he  lays  it  aside  again? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing as  to  what  was  the  agree- 
ment. I  checked  with  my  friend  from 
Illinois.  I  checked  with  the  Senator 


from  New  York.  My  understanding  is 
that   it   would   be   called   back   at   10 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning  and  would 
not  be  the  pending  business  between 
now  and  then. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  be  here  for  a  while  tonight 
because  I  want  to  debate  the  merits  of 
the  death  penalty  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing he  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Of  course. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
settle  down  just  a  little  bit  to  let  our 
tempers  cool  and  let  our  blood  pres- 
sure lower  itself  a  bit  and  see  if  we  can 
work  our  way  out  of  this. 

Let  me  say  in  all  the  pandemonium 
that  we  were  having  here,  the  objec- 
tion to  call  off  the  reading  of  an 
amendment  cannot  carry  with  it  a  res- 
ervation. A  Senator  has  to  either 
object  or  not,  as  in  the  case  of  calling 
off  a  quorum.  One  cannot  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  calling  off  the 
quorum.  He  either  has  to  object  or 
not. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  I  would 
like  to  do.  On  Monday  after  these 
committees  have  met,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  chairmen  and  ranking  members, 
or  at  least  I  will  make  the  decision  but 
I  want  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  INF  Treaty,  and  I 
want  to  start  on  that  treaty  Tuesday, 
or  at  some  point  on  Tuesday— if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  chairmen,  and  they 
report  to  me  on  that  basis,  they  think 
the  matters  that  were  in  dispute  have 
been  clarified  to  their  satisfaction  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country, 
then  I  want  to  get  started  on  that 
treaty. 

In  am  prepared  to  do  that.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  the  decision  to  go  for- 
ward based  on  their  recommendations 
after  they  have  had  adequate  hear- 
ings, but  now  we  cannot  go  forward  if 
we  just  are  going  to  continue  to  squab- 
ble over  this  bill.  I  think  we  ought  to 
just  stay  here  this  evening,  and  if  nec- 
essary I  will  cancel  my  being  in  a 
parade  in  Beckley  tomorrow.  We  will 
either  get  an  agreement  or  we  will  be 
here  tomorrow. 

Those  who  have  been  kind  of  put- 
ting the  gentle  pressure  on  this  Sena- 
tor to  move  forward  on  the  treaty,  I 
need  a  little  help  out  of  them.  So  let 
us  get  an  agreement  on  this  bill.  It  is 
simple. 


I  would  ask  that  there  be  a  final  vote 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  that  the  time  limitations  on  the 
amendments  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  and  Mr.  Bingaman  be  as 
heretofore  stated,  and  that  paragraph 
4,  rule  XII  be  waived,  and  that  all 
other  amendments  be  disposed  of,  one 
way  or  another  if  they  are  called  up, 
whereupon  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  having  arrived  as  to  the 
amendment  dealing  with  the  death 
penalty  the  Senate  would  then  pro- 
ceed on  that  amendment  until  dis- 
posed of;  with  one  further  proviso, 
that  if  all  other  amendments  have 
been  disposed  of  prior  to  10  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  in  the 
meantime  could  proceed  with  the 
death  penalty  amendment  because 
that  would  be  the  last  one.  That  is  the 
last  amendment. 

In  other  words,  we  might  proceed 
with  that  amendment  on  Monday 
evening  at  6  o'clock  if  all  other  amend- 
ments have  been  disposed  of.  But  if 
they  have  not  been  disposed  of.  reach- 
ing the  hour  of  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  Senate  is  on  that  amend- 
ment, and  it  will  be  on  that  amend- 
ment until  it  is  disposed  of,  and  we 
would  not  go  to  the  INF  Treaty  until 
that  is  disposed  of. 

I  am  for  that  amendment.  But  I  am 
not  for  letting  that  amendment  keep 
us  here  indefinitely. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  move  this  bill  and  dis- 
pose of  it,  and  dispose  of  that  amend- 
ment as  well. 

So  I  am  ready  to  renew  the  request. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Republi- 
can leader,  if  he  has  any  problem  with 
this.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
problem  I  have— and  I  think  we  should 
have  an  agreement  worked  out.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  ever  indicated  he  was  going 
to  stand  here  until  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning  and  debate  the  death  penal- 
ty. I  think  what  we  would  like  to  do 
frankly  is  to  bring  it  up,  spend  a  little 
time  Monday  afternoon,  and  in  the 
meantime,  we  keep  setting  this  aside. 
In  fact,  I  can  guarantee  that  will 
happen.  We  can  have  a  little  debate 
sometime  on  Monday,  and  then  do 
precisely  what  the  majority  leader  is 
suggesting.  But  I  did  not  know  there 
was  ever  any  agreement  that  we  had 
to  finish  this  bill  before  we  went  to 
the  INF  Treaty.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  we  would  do  as  much  as 
we  could.  There  has  been  remarkable 
progress  on  this  bill  by  the  managers 
and  others.  The  majority  leader  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit.  But  I  do 
not  recall  any  agreement  being  made 
that  we  had  to  finish  this  bill  before 
we  took  up  the  INF  agreement. 

I  can  see  the  pressure  being  brought 
to  bear  on  anyone  who  has  an  amend- 
ment left,  and  say  now  you  are  hold- 
ing up  the  INF  agreement.  The  argu- 


ment can  be  made  that  those  who  op- 
posed the  death  penalty  are  holding 
up  the  INF  agreement. 

I  think  it  will  work  out  if  we  just 
let— I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  He  is  not  going  to 
stand  here  as  gatekeeper.  I  think  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  let  me  as  the  Re- 
publican leader  exercise  judgment  but 
I  do  think  he  would  like  to  have  a 
little  time  on  Monday  during  late 
hours  to  speak  about  the  amendment, 
and  not  be  in  the  position  where  some- 
one will  say,  I  think  unfairly,  that  if 
he  did  not  get  off  that  amendment  at 
10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  then  he,  Sena- 
tor D'Amato,  was  holding  up  progress 
on  the  INF  agreement.  He  does  not 
want  to  do  that.  It  is  not  his  intention. 
But  it  is  an  important  amendment, 
one  that  I  support  and  one  that  the 
majority  leader  probably  supports,  one 
that  I  think  the  majority  would  sup- 
port. 

But  there  is  going  to  be  a  minority 
here  trying  to  squeeze  that  amend- 
ment out  because  of  an  effort  to  get  a 
time  agreement.  I  am  not  certain  that 
we  have  to  give  anybody  veto  power 
because  they  happen  to  represent  the 
minority  view.  But  I  do  believe  if  we 
could  just  agree  on  everything  except 
that  part  where  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment would  come  at  the  end,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  makes  a 
good  point.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  rea- 
soned point  that  he  makes  with  re- 
spect to  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to 
not  proceeding  with  the  INF  Treaty 
until  this  has  been  disposed  of.  I  am 
willing  to  work  in  a  reasonable  fashion 
to  try  to  get  to  the  INF  Treaty  once 
the  decision  has  been  made.  Senators 
know  that  I  have  been  under  pressure 
to  go  to  that.  I  have  refused  to  bend  to 
pressure,  and  I  will  continue  to  refuse 
to  bend  to  pressure  on  that  matter  be- 
cause I  have  a  very  deep  sense  of  what 
I  think  the  duty  of  the  Senate  is  under 
the  Constitution.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
be  protected,  and  insofar  as  I  can,  I 
will  protect  the  Senate  in  carrying  out 
its  role,  regardless  of  the  pressure. 

I  was  hoping  that  some  of  those  who 
have  been  putting  the  pressure  on  me 
in  a  very  gentle  way  to  relent  and  get 
on  with  the  treaty  would  help  us  if 
they  could  to  dispose  of  the  bill  that  is 
before  us. 

The  problem  with  having  the 
amendment  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside 
status  is  simply  this:  That  a  single  ob- 
jection prevents  the  amendment  from 
being  laid  aside.  So  it  would  be  within 
the  power  of  any  Senator  on  Monday 
to  prevent  action  on  all  the  other 
amendments  by  simply  objecting  each 
time  a  new  amendment  is  called  up, 
objecting  to  further  temporarily 
laying  aside  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  That  is  the  problem 
with  temporarily  laying  aside.  It  leaves 


him  or  me  or  any  other  Senator  in  full 
control  of  the  Senate  to  prevent  action 
on  any  other  amendment  on  Monday 
as  long  as  they  want  to  object  to 
laying  aside  that  amendment.  The 
consequence  would  be  then  that  we 
would  reach  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  no  other 
amendments  had  been  disposed  of,  no 
other  Senator  had  an  opportunity  to 
debate  his  amendment,  and  we  would 
be  at  a  point  where  the  final  vote 
would  be  prevented  by  calling  up 
other  amendments,  voting  on  them 
one  after  another  and  staying  on  the 
death  penalty  as  long  as  we  could 
stand  on  our  feet. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  the  floor,  and  he  would  have 
to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2071  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2070 

(Purpose:  To  provide  additional  protections 
for  law  enforcement  officials) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  second-degree  anr.endment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2071. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
lines  1-9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)(1)  In  addition  to  the  other  penalties 
set  forth  in  this  section— 

"(A)  Any  person  engaging  in  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise,  or  anyone  working  in 
furtherance  of  a  continuing  criminal  enter- 
prise who  intentionally,  or  with  reckless  in- 
difference to  human  life,  kills  or  partici- 
pates substantially  in  any  killing  of  any  in- 
dividual, shall  be  sentenced  to  any  term  of 
imprisonment,  which  shall  not  l)e  less  than 
20  years,  and  which  may  be  up  to  life  im- 
prisonment, or  may  be  sentenced  to  death; 
and 

"(B)  Any  person,  during  the  commission 
of.  in  furtherance  of.  or  while  attempting  to 
avoid  apprehension,  prosecution,  or  punish- 
ment for.  an  act  that  violates  the  Controlled 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  With  that  understanding,  is 
the  unanimous  consent  request  agreed 

to?  ^.    ^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  not  be  subject 
to  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  not  be  subject  to  modification. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Secondly— I  think  I 
heard  the  majority  leader  clearly— let 
us  say  we  complete  action  by,  say, 
early  Monday  evening  and  all  other 
amendments  it  would  be  possible  then 
to  have  some  additional  debate  on  the 
D'Amato  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
manager  has  in  mind  Monday  evening. 
If  it  is  a  reasonable  hour  I  imagine  we 
can  stay  in  and  debate  that  for  some 

time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  2355.  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion, the  following  amendments  shall  be  the 
only  first  degree  amendments  in  order,  and 
that  any  second  degree  amendments  offered 
must  be  germane  and  relevant  to  the  first 
degree  amendment: 

Adams— Everett  homeport 

Breaux— DDG-51  competition 

Bumpers— Arms  control 

Byrd— Acid  rain 

Byrd— Death  penalty  for  espionage 

Chiles— Study  of  excess  military  bases 

Cohen— SALT  II  compliance 

Cohen— Destroyers 

Cranston— Nuclear  proliferation 

D'Amato— Death  penalty  for  drug  related 
homicides 

DeConcini/DAmato-S.  2205  Drug  Bill 

Dole— START  report 

Dole— Relative     to     defense     or     foreign 

policy 

Domenici— Verification.  20  minutes,  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled 

Durenberger/Boschwitz— Alert    status    of 

ANG/Northern  Tier 
Evans— Everett  homeport 
Evans— Money    for    cleanup    of    defense 
wastes.  Hanford.  Washington 

Evans— Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  elemen- 
tary education  center 

Evans— Aid  economic  diversification  at 
Hanford.  Washington 

Evans— Plan  for  disposition  of  nuclear 
weapons  materials 

Gam— Add  $5  million  for  low  profile  an- 
tenna 
Gore— Depressed  trajectory  SLBM's 
Graham— International     military     educa- 
tional training  amendment 

Gramm-Repeal  Sec.  715.  Standby   regis 
system 
Gramm— Draft 
Heinz— Relative 
policy 

Heinz— Relative 
policy 

Helms— Relative 
policy 

Helms— Relative 
policy 

Helms— Relative 
policy 
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to  defense  or  foreign 

to  defense  or  foreign 

to  defense  or  foreign 

to  defense  or  foreign 

to  defense  or  foreign 


Helms— Relative 
policy 
HoUings— ASAT  contingency 
Johnston— SDI 
Johnston— DDG  51 

Kennedy/Glenn— SIS  project  delay /study 
Kerry/Chafee— ASAT  test  moratorium 
Leahy— Arms  control 
McClure— Relative  to  defense  or  foreign 

policy 
McClure— Relative  to  defense  or  foreign 

policy 
Metzenbaum— Cleanup  and  disposition 
Murkowski— Burdensharing     in     Persian 

Gulf 
Nickles— Navy  procurement 
Nickles— Davis-Bacon 
Nunn— Technical 
Nunn/Wamer— Drugs 
Packwood— Conscience  clause 
Pressler— Base  closures  (foreign) 
Quayle— Cruise  missile 
Quayle— Relative   to   defense   or   foreign 

policy 
Quayle— Relative    to    defense    or    foreign 

policy 

Roth— Army  property 

Specter— $22    million    Pennsylvania    pro- 
gram 

Specter— Relative    to   defense   or    foreign 

policy 

Stevens— Modify  Sec.  807.  export  of  U.S. 
defense  products 
Stevens— Delete  Sec.  903.  Supplemental 
Stevens— Delete  Sec.  904,  repeals  perma- 
nent solution 
Stevens— Fixed  price  contracts 
Thurmond— National  Guard 
Wallop— SDI  mission  assignment 
Warner— ASAT  contingency 
Warner-APAPS/LANCE  follow-on 
Warner— Printing  and  binding  services 
Warner— Relative    to   defense   or    foreign 

policy 
Warner— Relative    to   defense   or    foreign 

policy 

Wilson-ICMB 

Wilson-Post-START  posture  report 

Wil.son— Drugs 

Wilson-ICBM 

Ordered  further.  That  there  be  90  minutes 
on  a  Johnston  amendment,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled. 

Ordered  further.  That  final  passage  of  the 
bill  occur  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  May  17, 
1988. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  pending 
D'Amato  first  and  second  degree  amend- 
ments be  laid  aside  until  3:00  p.m.  on 
Monday.  May  16.  1988.  at  which  time  there 
shall  be  1  hour  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  1  hour  debate,  there  be  a  tabling 
motion. 

Ordered  further.  That  if  the  tabling 
motion  fails,  the  D'Amato  amendments  be 
laid  aside  until  10:00  a.m..  Tuesday.  May  17. 
1988,  or  earlier  in  the  event  that  all  other 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of  before 
that  time,  and  that  there  be  no  time  limita- 
tion on  the  D'Amato  amendments. 

There  will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes 
tonight. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
eight  on  the  list  of  amendments  that 

have  been  approved  on  both  sides.  If 

any    Senator    would    like    to    handle 

those  tonight,  I  would  be  here  another 

15  minutes;  if  they  indicate  that,  we 

will  stay  as  long  as  necessary.  If  not, 

we  will  be  closing  out. 


May  13,  1988 

WILLIAM  F.  BUCKLEY 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
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Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Mr.  Moynihan, 
waited  for  about  2  hours  and  he  was 
very  anxious  to  have  a  very  important 
resolution  presented  to  the  Senate  re- 
lating to  the  memorial  held  today  for 
William  F.  Buckley. 

I  would  like  to  present  this  tonight, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  resolution  is  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Moynihan  and  myself  and  as 
cosponsors,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  THt;RMOND.  and 
Mr.  Chafee.  This  will  be  the  resolution 
if  I  do  get  unanimous  consent  to 
present  it. 

Whereas  William  F.  Buckley  served  the 
nation  with  honor,  courage,  and  distinction 
in  combat  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  as  an 
agent  overseas  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency: 

Whereas  in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist 
bombing  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Beirut.  Col.  Buckley  was  dispatched  to  re- 
build an  intelligence  capacity  amidst  the 
murderous  civil  war  of  Lebanon; 

Whereas,  knowing  the  fate  of  his  prede- 
cessors he  had  no  illusion  that  he  would 
escape  the  same,  nor  yet  that  he  would 
meet  an  easy  death: 

Whereas  on  March  16,  1984.  he  was  kid- 
napped and  for  agonizing  months  confined 
and  tortured  and  in  the  end  tortured  unto 
death; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  does 
not  consider  this  matter  in  any  way  closed, 
settled,  or  behind  us:  nor  that  of  remaining 
American  hostages; 

Whereas  on  this  day  William  F.  Buckley, 
his  earthly  remains  yet  to  be  recovered,  was 
honored  at  a  gravesite  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  declares  iU 
abiding  respect  for  William  F.  Buckley's  life 
of  unequaled  service  and  his  death  of  unex- 
ampled fortitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Moynihan  and 
the  other  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  429)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2072 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  change  the  alert 
status  of  any  National  Guard  unit  in  the 
strategic  air  defense  mission  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States  or  to 
change  the  units  assigned  to  perform  that 
mission) 
Mr.   MELCHER.   Mr.   President,   we 

have  an  amendment  that  I  offered  on 

behalf  of  Senator  Durenberger   and 

myself    and    others.    I    ask    for    the 

amendment  to  be  considered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The   Senator    from    Montana    [Mr.    Mel- 

cher]  for  Mr.  Durenberger.  for  himself,  Mr. 

Melcher.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 

D'Amato.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Moynihan.  and  Mr.  Conrad  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  2072. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Nunn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 

the  following: 

SK<  .  !t2l.  STKATKiJK   .MK  IIKKKNSK  AI.KKT  MIS-SUIN. 

(a)  Limitation.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(2).  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  not  make  any  change  in  the  alert 
status  of  any  Air  National  Guard  unit  in  the 
strategic  air  defense  mission  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  de- 
ployment of  units  assigned  to  that  mission, 
from  that  status  and  deployment  as  in 
effect  on  April  10,  1988. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  After  the  North  Warning 
System  and  the  Over-the-Horizon  Backscat- 
ter  Radar  System  are  deployed  and  in  oper- 
ation as  replacements  for  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  (DEW  line)  system,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  those  systems.  The  report  shall— 

(A)  describe  the  implementation  of  those 
systems  and  their  operational  capability  and 
effectiveness  as  demonstrated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  report; 

(B)  describe  plans,  in  light  of  those  new 
systems,  for  the  forward  deployment  of  the 
interceptor  aircraft  from  United  States 
bases  during  periods  of  heightened  interna- 
tional tension:  and 

(C)  clarify  the  alert  status  in  the  strategic 
air  defense  mission,  under  those  new  sys- 
tems, of  elements  of  the  Air  Force  (includ- 
ing elements  of  the  reserve  components)  at 
Air  Force  bases  in  the  northern  portions  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  180  days  after  the  date 
on  which  Congress  receives  the  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (a). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  amendment  is 
one  that  affects  the  Air  Force's  plans 
to  remove  five  Air  National  Guard 
fighter  interceptor  detachments  from 
strategic  defense  alert  status.  This 
would  include  the  120th  Fighter  Inter- 
ceptor Group  headquartered  in  Grtat 
Palls.  MT,  as  well  as  units  in  Minneso- 
ta. Michigan,  New  York,  and  North 
Dakota.  Vermont  was  on  the  list  at 


one  time,  but  has  subsequently  been 
excluded. 

The  fighter  plane  units'  mission  is 
extremely  vital  in  our  defense  of  the 
northern  tier  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  on  a  5-minute  alert,  ready  to 
go  on  a  moment's  notice  to  identify 
any  unidentified  objects  which  are  de- 
tected on  radar  lines  in  Canada  and,  if 
necessary,  to  intercept  that  object.  If 
the  Soviets  sent  a  squadron  of  bomb- 
ers over  the  North  Pole,  the  fighter 
plane  units  would  be  our  first  line  of 
defense. 

In  view  of  such  a  vital  mission,  why 
would  the  Air  Force  want  to  deactivate 
these  units?  They  claim  that  the  fight- 
er planes  are  no  longer  needed  because 
the  radar  surveillance  line  is  being 
moved  further  north  in  Canada. 

Yet  even  though  the  Cadin  Pinetree 
line  was  closed  down  on  April  1,  the  re- 
placement systems  are  not  yet  in 
place.  In  fact,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  while  portions  of  the  North  warn- 
ing system  are  now  functioning,  other 
parts  will  not  be  operational  for  quite 
some  time— possibly  as  long  as  2  to  3 
years.  The  over-the-horizon  backscat- 
ter  radar,  which  is  intended  primarily 
to  monitor  traffic  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  will  not  be  fully  operational 
until  sometime  in  the  1990's. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  re- 
lying on  the  Canadians  to  play  a 
larger  role  in  our  air  defense,  as  well 
as  other  substitutes  for  the  fighter 
plane  units,  but  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  final  decision  made.  I  believe  that 
the  need  for  the  air  defense  mission  is 
obvious,  and  the  Air  Force  should  not 
take  any  action  to  drawdown  the  units 
until  Congress  has  the  chance  to 
review  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

That  is  why  we  are  offering  an 
amendment  that  would  prevent  the 
Air  Force  from  taking  these  units  off 
alert  status  until  the  replacement 
radar  systems  are  operational. 
Through  means  of  a  reporting  require- 
ment the  Air  Force  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  justify  their  actions  to  Con- 
gress before  taking  steps  to  change  the 
alert  status. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  as  part  of  a  block  of  so- 
called  noncontroversial  amendments. 

Without  a  sufficient  replacement  for 
the  air  defense  mission,  there  is  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  our  capability 
to  identify  and  intercept  a  Soviet 
plane  or  other  enemy  aircraft  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  North  Pole. 

I  also  believe  there  is  cause  for  con- 
cern that  the  deactivation  of  the  air 
alert  mission  would  harm  the  morale 
of  the  Air  National  Guard  units  by  im- 
plying that  they  are  not  needed  any 
more.  The  air  defense  mission  is  an 
important  focus  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  in  my  State. 

The  120th  Fighter  Interceptor 
Group  has  won  a  number  of  prestigi- 
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HUGHES  TROPHY  WINNER  1985 

Was  awarded  the  Hughes  Trophy  in  1985 
as  the  best  air  defense  fighter  unit  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  award  has  only  been  won  twice  by  Air 
National  Guard  units  in  iU  35  year  history. 
North  Dakota  was  the  unit  that  won  the 
award  the  other  time. 

The  award  is  based  on  overall  perform- 
ance during  the  year.  The  award  is  set  up  by 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  but  the  Air  Force 
selects  the  final  winner. 

Historical  Highlights— Montana  Air 
National  Guard 

The  186th  Fighter  Squadron  was  formed 
with  Lt  Col  Willard  B.  Sperry  as  Command- 
er. 27  June  1947.  with  74  charter  members'. 
The  unit  was  equipped  with  the  P-51  Mus- 
tang' aircraft,  later  designated  the  F-51. 
The  first  encampment  was  held  in  June 
1948  at  Gore  Field,  with  the  unit  winning  its 
first  intra  unit  competition,  an  air  race  with 
the  Idaho  Air  Guard.  Our  P-51's  attained 
the  blazing  speed  of  368  MPH. 

In  April  1951.  the  186th  was  mobilized  for 
the  Korean  crisis  with  the  F-51.  Some  mem- 
bers deployed  to  George  AFB.  California, 
and  others  to  Valdosta.  Georgia,  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  conflict.  The  unit  was  re- 
formed at  Great  Falls  International  Airport 
when  the  members  came  home  in  December 
of  1952. 

The  186th  became  the  first  Air  National 
Guard  unit  to  be  assigned  the  F-86  Sabre' 
in  November  1953.  establishing  a  pattern  of 
•firsts'  that  has  continued  to  this  day.  The 
F-86  proved  to  be  a  highly  reliable  aircraft, 
and  operated  in  the  600  MPH  range.  With 
this  aircraft,  the  Montana  Air  National 
Guard  entered  the  Air  Defense  role  it  still 
proudly  and  efficiently  accomplishes  today. 

With  the  transition  to  the  F-89C  Scorpi- 
on' in  August  1955.  the  unit  entered  the  age 
of  all-weather  fighter  interceptors.  The 
120th  Fighter  Group  came  into  existence  on 
16  April  1956.  and  three  and  one-half  years 
later  the  aircraft  was  updated  to  the  F-89H. 
providing  rocket  and  missile  capability.  In 
March  1960  the  first  F-89J  arrived,  ushering 
in  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
The  model  mounted  over  our  main  gate  is 
the  only  F-89J  to  ever  fire  a  nuclear  tipped 
Genie'  air-to-air  missile.  This  historic  event 
occurred  over  the  desert  at  Indian  Springs, 
Nevada,  in  July  of  1957. 

September  1966  saw  the  appearance  of 
the  F-102A  Delta  Darf.  which  dominated 
Montana's  Big  Sky  Country  until  April 
1972.  Again  the  120th  was  selected  to  re- 
ceive a  new  aircraft,  and  the  P-106A  'Delta 
Darf  made  its  home  here. 

During  its  stay,  the  F-106  was  flown  over 
80.000  hours,  participated  in  four  William 
Tell  Weapons  Competitions  with  the  unit 
taking  first  in  1974  and  1976.  and  2nd  in 
1978  and  1982.  against  both  active  Air  Force 
and  Air  Guard  units.  Its  weapons  loaders 
competed  in  eight  competitions,  taking  first 
place  four  times.  The  unit  earned  three  Air 
Force   Outstanding   Unit   Awards   in    1974, 

1981,  and  1985:  the  honored  Spaatz  Trophy 
in  1975  and  1978:  the  very  distinguished 
Winston  P.  Wilson  Award  in  1975.  1976,  and 
1978:  the  Air  National  Guard  Distinguished 
Flying   Unit   Award   for    1977.    1979.    1980. 

1982,  1985.  and  1986:  the  Air  Force  Supply 
Effectiveness  Award  for  1980;  the  Air  Force 
Maintenance  Effectiveness  Award  for  1984: 
the  Air  Force  Association  Outstanding  Unit 
Award  for  1975  and  1986;  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  2nd  Air  National 
Guard   unit   to  earn   the  very  prestigious 


Hughes  Trophy,  which  was  awarded  for 
1985. 

In  1984,  the  units  mission  was  expanded 
when  assigned  the  additional  task  of  operat- 
ing an  Alert  Detachment  at  Davis-Monthan 
AFB.  Tucson.  Arizona.  17  unit  members  are 
permanently  stationed  at  this  location,  ex- 
panding our  Air  Defense  role  from  protect- 
ing 650  miles  of  our  northern  border  to  in- 
clude an  additional  450  miles  of  our  south- 
ern border. 

On  July  1,  1987,  the  P-16  'Fighting 
Falcon",  one  of  the  world's  most  premier 
fighter  interceptors,  became  the  official  air- 
craft of  the  120th.  Montana's  "Best  of  the 
Best "  continue  their  "Commitment  to  Ex- 
cellence "  with  this  state-of-the-art  aircraft, 
maintaining  Americas  freedoms,  freedoms 
we  hold  so  dear. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Melcher 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Boschwitz, 
Senator  Burdick,  Senator  D'Amato, 
Senator  Leahy,  Senator  Riegle,  Sena- 
tor Levin,  Senator  Conrad,  and  Sena- 
tor MOYNIHAN. 

This  amendment  simply  limits  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  change  the  alert  status  of  Air 
National  Guard  units  in  the  Northern 
United  States  until  a  report  is  made  to 
Congress  regarding  the  capabilities  of 
the  proposed  strategic  air  defense 
radar  systems. 

The  amendment  defers  any  action 
on  alert  status  for  180  days  after  the 
report  is  received,  allowing  Congress  a 
chance  to  review  the  report. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  abruptly  decided 
to  end  the  alert  status  of  a  series  of 
Air  National  Guard  bases  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  United  States. 

In  April,  Norad  abruptly  announced 
that  it  planned  to  deactivate  the  Cana- 
dian air  defense  indentification  zone 
in  May  of  this  year  in  order  to  save 
funds  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  updated  north  warning 
system. 

While  my  intention  is  not  to  ques- 
tion the  logic  behind  the  action  of  the 
Air  Force,  my  concern  is  that  in  the 
haste  of  this  decision  certain  implica- 
tions of  this  budget  saving  measure 
may  have  been  overlooked. 

While  we  spend  billions  on  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative,  it  appears  that 
the  defense  of  the  North  American 
Continent  against  air-breathing  sys- 
tems is  being  slighted. 

The  Air  Force  has  based  their 
planned  action  on  the  ongoing  mod- 
ernization of  our  air  defense  system, 
including  the  over-the-horizon-back- 
scatter  radar  system  and  the  north 
warning  system.  The  problem  is  that 
the  Air  Force  wants  to  terminate  ex- 
isting air  defense  arrangements  before 
their  modernization  plans  are  even 
near  completion. 

Until  the  effectiveness  of  the  sched- 
uled changes  are  confirmed,  it  seems 
unwise  to  downgrade  the  alert  status 
at  the  northern  tier  interceptor  bases. 


The  report  required  in  this  amend- 
ment would  address  the  vital  issues  of 
how  and  when  implementation  of 
modernization  would  affect  forward 
deployment  of  U.S.  interceptors,  and 
in  particular  clarify  the  alert  status  of 
our  northern  tier  Air  National  Guard 
bases. 

This  amendment  would  maintain  the 
intercept  alert  status  for  the  northern 
tier  bases  until  Congress  has  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  review  the  Air 
Force  plans.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  measure  that  limits  Air 
Force  action  until  the  modernization 
is  complete. 

I  personally  support  such  a  long- 
term  deferment  of  alert  status 
changes.  My  amendment  addresses  the 
concerns  shared  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues about  the  Air  Force  plans 
while  the  Secretary  has  a  chance  to 
fully  explain  his  plans. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  fact  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleague.  The  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  bases  affected  by  this  de- 
cision are  in  Michigan,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Minneso- 
ta. 

I  am  sure  all  the  units  involved  are 
very  capable  but  in  the  case  of  the 
148th  Fighter  Interceptor  Group 
based  at  Duluth,  MN.  the  Air  Force 
has  a  unit  recognized  for  its  accom- 
plishments in  1987. 

The  148th  received  the  Air  Force's 
Outstanding  Unit  Award  for  1987,  an 
award  based  first  and  foremost  on 
readiness.  It  is  terribly  ironic  that  the 
Air  Force  wants  to  take  away  the  alert 
status  for  a  unit  just  honored  for  its 
superb  mission  fulfillment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
which  will  prevent  a  premature  and 
ill-advised  proposal  by  the  Air  Force. 
Air  Force  plans  to  close  the  northern 
tier  air  alert  at  Air  National  Guard 
units  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  New 
York.  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Vermont  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern beyond  the  six  States  directly  af- 
fected. Indeed,  it  concerns  our  nation- 
al strategic  defense  posture.  Currently 
approximately  one  unknown  aircraft  a 
week  crosses  the  northern  air  defense 
identification  zone  [ADIZ]  which 
spans  the  northern  border  of  Canada. 
If  the  northern  tier  air  alert  is  elimi- 
nated as  the  Air  Force  proposes,  only 
two  bases— located  in  Canada— will 
remain  with  the  capability  to  intercept 
and  indentify  unknown  aircraft  along 
our  northern  tier. 

In  the  ADIZ.  the  Air  Force  is  phas- 
ing out  the  old  DEW  line  radar  and 
implementing  two  new  systems,  the 
northern  warning  system  and  the 
over-the-horizon  backscatter  radar. 
But  these  systems  will  not  be  fully  de- 
ployed until  1992.  leaving  us  with  a  se- 
rious weakness  in  our  air  defense  until 
that  time.  No  other  major  power  toler- 


ates such  a  soft  spot  In  its  strategic  de- 
fenses. The  Soviets  place  particular 
emphasis  on  such  defenses— and  it  is 
the  Soviet  war  planner  we  are  trying 
to  deter. 

The  Minnesota  Air  National  Guard 
passed  a  resolution  last  April  urging 
the  Air  Force  to  develop  a  plan  to 
identify  and  intercept  unknown  air- 
craft crossing  the  ADIZ,  using  aircraft 
from  the  current  air  alert  sites  with 
support  from  tankers  and  AW  ACS  air- 
craft. I  believe  that  this  is  a  plan 
worth  pursuing— but  to  do  so  we  must 
maintain  the  northern  tier  air  alert 
units  on  the  northern  tier. 

The  cost  savings  from  closing  the 
northern  tier  would  total  $3.5  mil- 
lion—or one  one-hundred  thousandth 
of  the  defense  budget.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  not  allow  a  gaping  hole 
in  our  air  defenses  for  such  minimal 
savings.  The  House  has  passed  an 
amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Bonior, 
which  will  require  the  Air  Force  to 
justify  the  reasons  for  its  proposal 
before  the  authorizing  and  appropria- 
tions committees  and  other  interested 
Members  before  they  move  forward.  I 
welcome  and  give  my  full  support  to 
similar  action  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Durenberger  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  temporarily 
suspends  Air  Force  efforts  to  change 
the  alert  status  of  our  northern  tier 
Air  National  Guard  units  until  Con- 
gress is  notified  exactly  of  what 
changes  will  take  place  and  how  they 
will  be  implemented. 

We  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
consolidating  our  efforts  with  Canada 
for  the  monitoring  of  our  northern 
airspace.  I  do  not  believe  it  makes 
sense  to  abandon  our  northern  defense 
to  Canada.  Even  if  I  were  to  accept 
this  consolidation,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
shut  off  our  northern  defenses  before 
full  operational  capability  has  been 
achieved  in  the  north  warning  system 
and  over-the-horizon  backscatter  radar 
system  which  we  will  share  with 
Canada.  My  concern  is  with  our  inter- 
im defense  capability  since  these  new 
systems  will  not  be  fully  operational 
until  1992  and  the  existing  radar  sys- 
tems along  our  northern  border  with 
Canada  are  currently  being  disman- 
tled. 

The  Durenberger  amendment  re- 
quires the  Air  Force  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  implementation  and  oper- 
ational capability  of  these  new  sys- 
tems; describe  plans  for  the  forward 
deployment  of  U.S.  interceptor  air- 
craft during  national  alerts;  clarify  the 
alert  status  of  Air  Force  elements,  in- 
cluding Reserve  components,  in  the 
northern  areas  of  the  United  States; 
and  describe  the  radar  system  to  be 
used  in  1989  to  monitor  the  airspace  in 
the  northern  United  States  and  in 
Canada  for  strategic  air  defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  will  be  at  least  a  partial  gap  in 


the  strategic  defense  of  the  northern 
United  States  for  some  period  prior  to 
the  full  operational  capability  of  the 
north  warning  system  in  1992.  Any 
gap  in  our  strategic  defense  simply 
cannot  be  permitted.  This  amendment 
will  suspend  any  changes  in  our  alert 
interceptor  capability  until  the  Air 
Force  fully  documents  and  explains  to 
the  Congress  all  pending  changes  and 
the  impact  of  these  changes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment that  has  just  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  We  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
this  side.  I  have  discussed  this  at  some 
length  with  my  counterpart.  Senator 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Strategic  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

We  have  some  concerns  with  this 
that  I  think  is  proper  that  I  express  at 
this  time. 

No.  I.  this  is  a  very  classic  case.  Mr. 
President,  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  close 
down  anything  where  the  military  es- 
tablishes any  kind  of  a  base  or  a  facili- 
ty. I  think  it  is  a  forerunner  for  the 
difficulties  that  we  might  experience 
when  and  if  that  committee  that  we 
are  appointing  in  this  bill  ever  comes 
to  grips  closing  down  military  bases 
around  the  country.  They  are  a  very 
viable  part  of  the  individual  communi- 
ty. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  Air  Guard  in 
Montana  is  an  outstanding  one.  The 
job  that  the  Air  Guard  has  done  in 
playing  the  important  role  that  they 
do  play  in  the  surveillance  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  country  is  criti- 
cally important. 

The  reason  that  this  action  was 
taken  by  the  Air  Force  was  simply 
that  they  are  beginning  to  phase  down 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Air  Guard 
at  their  particular  present  locations. 
And  they  are  doing  that  because  of  a 
new  surveillance  system  that  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  one  that  we  have  now 
that  would  direct  these  National 
Guard  aircraft  that  are  standing  on 
alert  duty  around  the  clock.  They 
would  be  likely  moved  in  the  future  to 
other  locations  to  stand  by  rather 
than  where  they  are  now  for  strategic 
purposes. 

So  I  simply  say  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  when  the  new  system  comes 
into  being,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
needed  at  the  present  locations.  I 
would  simply  also  remind  the  Senate 
that  while  this  has  reference  to  a  long 
period  of  time,  this  is  a  I-year  authori- 
zation bill.  We  intend  to  hold  hearings 
in  the  Strategic  Subcommittee.  I  am 
committed  to  do  that,  as  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. We  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
this  matter  next   year  to  determine 
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AipENDMENT  NO.  2073 
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The  Senate  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
himself  and  1  Ir.  Quayle,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr  Wilson.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr. 
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(4)  The  United  States  has  taken  a  position 
in  START  that  we  will  not  agree  to  any  lim- 
itations on  non-nuclear  cruise  missiles. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— In  light  of  the 
findings  in  sub-section  (a),  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

It  should  be  the  position  of  the  United 
States  that  in  START  no  restrictions  shall 
be  established  on  current  or  future  non-nu- 
clear cruise  missiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Nunn,  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican ranking  member.  Senator 
Warner,  another  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. Senator  Quayle,  and  a  number 
of  other  members  of  that  committee. 

I  think  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  I  think  everybody  agrees  we 
want  to  make  deep  cuts  in  existing  nu- 
clear weapons  and  START  negotia- 
tions are  aimed  at  achieving  cuts  in  a 
way  that  will  be  effectively  verifiable 
and  stability  enhancing. 

Last  week,  in  fact  last  Wednesday, 
four  of  us  were  in  Geneva  and  we  met 
with  the  Russian  negotiators  and  met 
with  our  own  negotiators.  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  Russians'  effort  to 
bring  in  nonnuclear  cruise  missiles 
into  any  START  agreement. 

I  think  we  need  this  amendment.  It 
is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment.  It 
sends  a  signal  to  our  negotiators  that 
we  do  not  want  to  give  them  up.  They 
should  not  be  part  of  START.  We 
need  to  keep  our  goals  in  mind.  We  are 
trying  to  cut  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  are  not  trying  to  foreclose 
nonnuclear  options  which  may  become 
all  the  more  important  under  the 
START  regime. 

The  need  for  strong  deterrent  forces 
will  not  go  away  with  the  signing  of  an 
arms  control  agreement.  There  are  a 
lot  of  experts  in  this,  many  more 
expert  than  I,  but  according  to  our  ne- 
gotiators, cruise  missiles  offer  one  of 
the  most  promising  avenues  for  non- 
nuclear  defense  technology.  Yet  each 
day  they  go  to  the  sessions  they  face 
the  Soviets'  attempts  to  include  cruise 
missiles  of  any  type  in  START  limita- 
tions. 

I  think  we  have  correctly  opposed 
this  and  I  want  the  administration  to 
continue  to  oppose  this. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  may 
differ  on  the  path  to  follow,  I  believe 
there  is  broad  consensus  in  this 
room— indeed  across  America— for 
deep  cuts  in  existing  nuclear  weapons. 

START  negotiations  are  aimed  at 
achieving  such  cuts  in  a  way  that  is  ef- 
fectively verifiable  and  stability  en- 
hancing. I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  our  START  negotiators  last 
week.  I  believe  they  are  doing  a  great 
job,  and  I  wish  them  luck. 

But  as  we  negotiate  START,  we 
need  to  keep  our  goals  clearly  in  mind. 


We  are  trying  to  cut  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  We  are  not  trying  to  fore- 
close nonnuclear  options  which  may 
become  all  the  more  important  under 
a  START  regime.  The  need  for  strong 
deterrent  forces  will  not  go  away  with 
the  signing  of  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

Cruise  missiles  offer  one  of  the  most 
promising  avenues  for  nonnuclear  de- 
fense technology.  Yet  each  day  our  ne- 
gotiators face  Soviet  attempts  to  in- 
clude cruise  missiles  of  any  type  in 
START  limitations.  The  United  States 
has  correctly  opposed  this. 

I  believe  the  best  thing  the  Senate 
can  do  to  help  achieve  a  good  START 
agreement  is  to  stand  firmly  behind 
American  positions.  Our  amendment 
simply  notes  the  U.S.  position,  and  en- 
courages the  administration  to  main- 
tain it. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  managers 
of  this  bill  for  their  consideration  of 
this  amendment,  and  their  helpful 
suggestions.  And  I  would  especially 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle]  for  his  work  on  this 
amendment,  and  for  his  constant 
effort  to  share  his  expertise  on  Ameri- 
ca's future  defense  options  with  his 
colleagues  in  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  amendment.  It  is  late  at 
night  but  it  is  an  important  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  looked  it  over.  We  worked 
on  it  and  changed  a  few  words  here 
and  there  but  we  agree  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  I  think  these 
systems  are  extremely  important  for 
our  future  and  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  presenting  this 
amendment.  I  urge  its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  able  minority  leader  on 
this  subject.  I  think  he  is  on  the  right 
track  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass 
this  amendment  forthwith. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Thurmond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  Chair  would  like  to  state  that  I 
have  indicated  to  staff  that  I  wish  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  introducer  will 
accept  the  Senator  for  Nebraska's  co- 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  pleased  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  there  be  no 
further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


The  amendment  (No.  2073)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  have  four  or  five 
amendments  and  they  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  will  explain 
them  very  briefly  because  they  have 
been  looked  over  very  carefully  and  I 
will  make  sure  the  Republican  side  un- 
derstands the  amendment  but  I  will 
not  give  a  lengthy  explanation. 

The  first  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Specter  and  Mr.  Heinz. 

amendment  no.  2074 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  Tactical  Army  Combat 
Computer  System) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  'for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Nunn.  for 
Mr.  Specter  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Heinz) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2074. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  after  line  24.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: of  which  $23,.'J49,000  shall  be  available 
for  procuremciV  of  Tactical  Army  Combat 
Service  Support  Computer  System 
(TACCS). 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter's amendment  transfers  funds  from 
one  line  in  the  Army  procurement  ac- 
count to  the  other.  The  amendment  is 
spending  neutral.  It  does  not  increase 
the  overall  spending.  We  need  to  have 
more  funds  so  that  the  Army  can  con- 
tinue to  buy  computers  that  they  need 
for  combat  and  support  units.  If  we  do 
not  approve  the  amendment  the  Army 
will  have  to  submit  a  lengthy  repro- 
gramming  request.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  there  be  no  further  debate, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2074)  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2075 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  study  and  report  re- 
lating   to    the    use   of   disposable    plastic 
items  by  the  Department  of  Defense) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 


Mr.  Harkin,  for  himself,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr. 
Leahy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple 
report,  study  and  report  amendment 
on  the  use  of  nonbiodegradable  plas- 
tic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 
for  Mr.  Harkin  (for  himself.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 

DURENBERGER.    Mr.    BOND,    Mr.    WARNER.    Mr. 

MfcLCHER,  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Conrad,  and  Mr.  Leahy)  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2075. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

sec.  921.  STI'HV  AM)  KKI'OKT  ON  THE  ISE  OK  NON- 
KIOI)K(;i<AI>AI(I.E  I'l.ASTK. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  conduct  a  study  in  order  to  identify 
the  types  of  disposable  plastic  items  that 
are  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  to  determine  the  approxi- 
mate quantity  used  annually,  and  to  deter- 
mine which  such  items  are  biodegradable 
and  which  such  items  are  not  biodegradable. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  March  1. 
1990,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on  the  results  of  the  study  required 
by  subsection  (a)  and  the  feasibility  of  sub- 
stituting agricultural  commodity  based  bio- 
degradable plastic  items  for  nonbiodegrada- 
ble plastic  items  identified  in  the  study  that 
are  needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  report  shall  include  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(1)  The  availability  of  agricultural  com- 
modity based  biodegradable  plastic  items 
that  are  suitable  substitutes  for  the  nonbio- 
degradable plastic  items. 

(2)  Any  additional  cost  that  would  result 
from  conversion  to  the  use  of  such  substi- 
tutes over  the  cost  of  continued  use  of  the 
nonbiodegradable  plastic  items. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  provide  a  study  for 
the  alternative  use  of  corn.  This  study 
is  envisioned  to  possibly  help  strength- 
en the  farm  economy  while  also  dem- 
onstrating Department  of  Defense 
concern  for  environmental  issues. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  an  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing on  behalf  of  myself  and  cospon- 
sors.  Senators  Glenn,  Bond,  and 
DURENBERGER.  This  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
study  the  Department's  use  of  dispos- 
able plastics  during  fiscal  year   1989 


and  to  report  the  feasibility,  availabil- 
ity, and  cost  variance  of  substituting 
agricultural  commodity  based  biode- 
gradable plastics  in  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional plastics. 

A  year  ago  I  introduced  S.  970,  the 
Alternative  Agricultural  Products  Re- 
search Act  of  1987,  which  is  designed 
to  promote  research  into  nonfood  uses 
of  agricultural  crops.  With  such  re- 
search, we  can  open  up  entirely  new 
markets  for  products  which  are,  in 
many  cases  in  oversupply. 

Although  much  research  is  needed 
to  fully  maximize  the  potential  for 
these  new  uses  for  crops,  a  number  of 
exciting  new  products  are  already 
being  developed.  One  of  the  most  in- 
triguing of  these  products  is  a  new  bio- 
degradable plastic. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber the  sample  biodegradable  plastic 
bag  I  delivered  to  Senators  last  De- 
cember. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  growth  of 
the  plastics  industry  has  been  as- 
tounding. This  extremely  versatile 
substance  has  become  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  our  everyday  lives.  Last 
year,  according  to  industry  estimates, 
the  United  States  used  approximately 
1  billion  barrels  of  petroleum,  enough 
to  meet  the  Nation's  demand  for  im- 
ported oil  for  5  months,  just  for  the 
manufacture  of  plastic— 60  billion  of 
them. 

The  plastic  manufacturing  industry 
has  invested  fortunes  in  producing  and 
marketing  products  such  as  garbage 
bags,  touting  their  strength  and  inde- 
structibility. However,  as  may  so  often 
be  the  case,  one  man's  fortune  can  be 
another  man's  folly.  From  shore  to 
shore  all  over  the  world,  not  only  our 
beaches  but  our  streets,  our  yards,  our 
fields  and  our  rivers  are  suffering  the 
burden  of  plastic  discards— bottles, 
bags.  cups,  wrappers,  sacks,  you  name 
it.  Not  only  do  they  blight  the  beauty 
of  our  nature,  but  in  far  too  many  in- 
stances, entanglement  in  or  ingestion 
of  plastics  kills  birds,  fish  and  other 
wildlife. 

With  a  concerted  effort,  we  could 
and  should  do  a  better  job  of  collect- 
ing these  plastic  discards.  But  even 
those  plastics  which  are  handled  prop- 
erly pose  a  difficult  problem  for  solid 
waste  managers.  These  indestructible 
plastics  can,  according  to  scientists, 
last  200  years  or  more  before  they 
begin  to  decompose.  What  do  we  do  in 
the  interim?  As  we  wait  for  their  disin- 
tegration, piles  of  discarded  plastics 
continue  to  grow. 

We  collect  discarded  plastics  but 
what  do  we  do  with  them?  As  the  infa- 
mous "garbage  barge"  showed,  our 
landfills  are  being  stretched  to  the 
limit.  Because  of  the  complicated 
makeup  of  plastics,  many  are  not  recy- 
clable. If  we  incinerate  them,  we  run 
the  risk  of  contaminating  our  air. 
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matter,  we  can  begin  to  form  a  basis  to 
boost  an  important  new  technology, 
improve  our  agricultural  economy, 
take  another  step  in  reducing  our  reli- 
ance on  oil  imports,  and  attack  the 
problem  of  plastic  pollution.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Harkin,  in  proposing  this  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  today.  Our 
amendment  to  direct  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  study  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural commodity-based  biodegradable 
plastics  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
addresses  a  subject  that  I  have  long 
supported.  That  is,  the  development  of 
new  nonfood  uses  for  our  Nation's  ag- 
ricultural commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  procures  vast  quantities  of 
plastics  for  a  wide  variety  of  uses  in- 
cluding plastic  packaging,  industrial 
containers,  plastic  bags,  and  food  con- 
tainers. It  is  therefore  entirely  appro- 
priate that  the  department  study  the 
potential  for  increasing  the  use  of  ag- 
ricultural commodity-based  plastics 
which  would  benefit  our  Nation's 
farmers  by  helping  to  expand  new 
markets  for  their  products.  It  will  also 
address  the  increasing  problem  of  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste  that  so  many  of 
our  cities  face  today. 

Our  amendment  also  complements 
the  Agricultural  Commodity-based 
Plastics  Development  Act  of  1988  that 
I  recently  introduced.  This  legislation 
will  provide  incentives  for  private 
sector  market  development  of  degrad- 
able plastics  through  the  preferential 
procurement  of  these  products  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  special  em 
phasis  on  agricultural  commodity- 
based  technologies.  It  directs  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  identi- 
fy, and  make  available  to  it's  custom- 
ers, degradable  plastics  products— $20 
million  is  authorized  for  each  of  3 
years  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of 
procuring  these  items.  It  also  estab- 
lishes an  interagency  working  group  to 
develop  and  coordinate  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  act.  This  bill  is  scheduled 
for  hearings  later  this  year  and  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  it. 

The  expanded  use  of  degradable 
plastics  addresses  two  important  issues 
facing  our  Nation  today.  Namely,  the 
return  to  health  of  American  agricul- 
ture, and  the  serious  environmental 
problem  we  face  regarding  the  dispos- 
al of  plastic  waste.  These  are  complex 
problems  that  will  not  be  solved  quick- 
ly, rather  they  require  a  forward-look- 
ing strategy  to  help  return  our  agricul- 
tural communities  to  prosperity  and  to 
address  this  very  serious  environmen- 
tal concern  facing  our  Nation's  cities.  I 
believe  that  our  amendment  and  the 
legislation  that  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced are  a  part  of  that  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  2075)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3076 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  conflict  of  interest 
regulations  relating  to  the  submission  of 
offers  in  connection  with  Department  of 
Defense  contracts  by  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  and  busi- 
ness concerns  and  other  organizations 
owned  by  such  officers  and  employees) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  NunnI. 
for  Mr.  Roth,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2076. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page    131.   between   lines    13   and   14. 
insert  the  following: 

SK(  .  *i\.  (  ONKI.U  T  OK  IVTKHKST  KK<;|  I.XTIIINS. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Defcn.se  shall  issue  regula- 
tions that  prohibit  a  contracting  officer- 

(1)  from  knowingly  receiving  any  offer  in 
connection  with  a  contract  to  be  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  from  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
from  any  business  concern  or  other  organi- 
zation owned  or  .substantially  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees: and 

(2)  from  knowingly  awarding  such  a  con- 
tract to— 

(A)  any  person  who.  on  either  the  date  of 
the  award  of  the  contract  or  the  date  on 
which  the  Depart nenl  of  Defense  received 
an  offer  from  such  person  in  connection 
with  such  contract,  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Go\ernment:  and 

(B)  any  business  concern  or  other  organi- 
zation that,  on  either  the  date  of  the  award 
of  the  contract  or  the  date  on  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  received  an  offer  from 
such  business  concern  or  organization  in 
connection  with  such  contract,  is  owned  or 
substantially  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or 
more  such  officers  and  employees. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  include  in  the  regulations  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  such  exceptions  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
national  .security. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  a  simple  one  in- 
tended to  stamp  out  the  practice  of 
"insider  bidding  "  for  Government  con- 
tracts by  Government  employees. 
While  insider  trading  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  courts,  insider  bidding 
has  been  condoned.  The  situation 
must  be  rectified. 

On  February  2,  1988,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  held  that  no  Federal  policy 
was  violated  when  a  Federal  employee 
bid   on   a   defense   procurement   con- 
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tract,  provided  that  the  employee  on 
winning  the  award  terminated  his  Fed- 
eral employment  before  receiving  the 
award.  In  my  opinion,  the  court  ap- 
plied Federal  acquisition  regulation 
3.601.  prohibiting  awards  to  Govern- 
ment employees,  in  an  overly  technical 
marmer.  overlooking  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest the  regulation  seeks  to  protect 
against. 

Such  a  construction  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  concept  of  "competitive" 
bidding.  Is  it  fair  if  a  Government  em- 
ployee, who  may  have  inside  informa- 
tion, is  allowed  to  compete  with  out- 
siders? Is  it  fair  that  a  Government 
employee  who  bids  on  a  contract  may 
avoid  the  obligation,  equally  undertak- 
en by  all  bidders,  to  perform  the  con- 
tract by  simply  refusing  to  quit  his 
employment?  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  has  a  chance  to 
review  and  reconsider  the  economic 
wisdom  of  his  bid— to  take  a  second 
look— while  other  bidders  remain  obli- 
gated to  perform  if  their  bid  is  accept- 
ed. Finally,  is  it  fair  for  a  salaried  Fed- 
eral employee  to  compete  against 
others  who  do  not  enjoy  an  equally 
secure  position? 

While  it  may  not  be  fair,  it  is  the 
law.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  so  decided  on 
February  2,  1988,  in  the  case  of  Speak- 
man  Co.  versus  Weinberger.  In  short, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  took  the  view 
that  FAR  3.60  Is  prohibition  of  awards 
to  Government  employees  applies  only 
to  the  final  stage  of  the  competitive 
bidding  process— the  grant  of  the 
award— rather  than  to  the  entire  bid- 
ding process.  This  is  surprising  in  view 
of  the  regulation's  express  purpose  "to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  favoritism  or 
preferential  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment toward  its  employees."  the  Court 
of  Appeals  considered  the  word 
"award"  to  be  "unambiguous"  and 
found  support  for  its  position  in  the 
agency's  similar  view. 

The  Speakman  case  I  am  informed, 
has  run  its  course.  No  further  appeals 
are  planned.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
change  the  outcome,  as  regrettable  as 
it  is.  Rather,  I  wish  to  make  sure  that 
the  conflict-of-interest  policy  is  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  competitive  bidding 
process.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  the 
Speakman  case  is  not  repeated.  My 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  issue  regulations  to  apply 
the  conflict  of  interest  to  bids  as  well 
as  awards. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral acquisition  regulation  prohibits  a 
contracting  officer  from  knowingly 
awarding  a  contract  to  a  Government 
employee  or  a  business  substantially 
owned  or  controlled  by  Government 
employees.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid 
conflicts  of  interest  and  appearances 
of  favoritism. 


The  agency  head  can  grant  an  ex- 
ception where  there  is  a  compelling 
reason  to  do  so. 

Senator  Roth's  amendment  will  es- 
tablish a  complete  prohibition.  His 
amendment  and  his  interest  in  this 
amendment  arises  from  a  case  involv- 
ing a  Government  employee  who  bid 
on  a  contract.  When  informed  of  the 
conflict  rule,  he  resigned  upon  award 
of  the  contract.  Senator  Roth  was 
concerned  about  the  evasion  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  President,  our  staff  has  gone 
over  this  in  detail,  as  has  the  minority 
staff. 

I  urge  the  amendment  l)e  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  (No.  2076)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2077 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Navy  to  carry  out  missions 
requiring  the  use  of  small  patrol  boats) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  Senator 
Kennedy.  This  is  an  amendment  re- 
quiring a  report  on  small  patrol  boats 
of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia.  [Mr.  Nunn], 
for  Mr.  Kennedy,  proposes  an  amerx'.ment 
numbered  2077. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SK(.       .    KKIMUtT    ON    .>iM.M.L    I'ATROI,    UOAT    OK 
NAVY. 

(a)  Findings.- Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  on  April  23.  1988.  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  announced  that  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  Coast  Guard  vessels 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  duty  in  conjunction 
with  the  Navy;  and 

(2)  according  to  public  reports  based  on 
statements  from  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Navy  has  a  significantly  in- 
adequate number  of  small  patrol  boats  in 
the  Navy  fleet  of  ships. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  regarding  the  capability  of  the  Navy  to 
carry  out  missions  requiring  the  use  of  small 
patrol  boats.  The  Secretary  shall  include  In 
such  report— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  ability  of  the 
Navy  to  carry  out  missions  requiring  the  use 
of  small  patrol  boats  that  are  less  than  150 
feet  in  length: 


(2)  a  discussion  of  the  contingencies  that 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  small  patrol 
boats  (of  less  than  150  feet  in  length)  rather 
than  larger  warships; 

(3)  a  discussion  of  any  plans  the  Navy  has 
for  eliminating  the  Navy's  shortage  of  such 
boats;  and 

(4)  such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  the  Navy  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively missions  which  would  require  the  use 
of  such  boats. 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  is  another  simple 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  Navy  to 
carry  out  missions  requiring  the  use  of 
small  patrol  boats.  I  think  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  operation  going  on,  this 
is  a  timely  study  and  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (No.  2077)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  further  amendments  to  be  present- 
ed this  evening  that  have  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  I  would  urge  Senators  to 
come  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  further 
business.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

detection  mission  for  DOD 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  amendment 
with  Senator  Nunn  to  S.  2355  which 
provides  for  a  significant  step  forward 
in  U.S.  drug  policy.  This  amendment 
clearly  gives  a  defined  mission  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  defend  our 
borders  against  all  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security  including  the  threat  of 
drugs  and  drug  smugglers. 

The  role  is  one  that  is  both  natural 
and  practical  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment—detecting intruders  who  cross 
our  borders.  Such  intruders  could  be 
military  threats,  terrorists,  cruise  mis- 
siles, or  drug  smugglers— all  of  which 
are  a  direct  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity. The  DOD  with  its  national  de- 
tection system  is  the  logical  entity  in 
our  Government  to  protect  our  bor- 
ders. The  system  in  place  has  tradi- 
tionally been  aimed  at  detecting  high- 
flying, high-speed  aircraft.  This 
amendment  details  the  DOD's  mission 
to  detect  all  intruders  including  those 
on  the  seas  and  those  flying  low  and 
slow. 

Our  amendment  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  DOD  as  the  lead 
agency  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  detection  and  monitoring 
of  all  potential  air  and  sea  drug  transit 
into  the  United  States.  This  designa- 
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in  our  efforts  to  define  a  clear  and  ef- 
fective drug  policy.  The  American 
people  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  originally  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Boschwitz  and 
others.  This  would  be  a  short  and 
straightforward  amendment  that 
would  establish  conditions  for  imple- 
mentation by  the  United  States  of  a 
new  nuclear-cooperation  agreement 
with  Japan  that  has  not  yet  come  into 
force.  The  amendment  would  require 
no  further  negotiations  or  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  two  governments, 
but  it  would  ensure  that  the  agree- 
ment will  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  U.S.  law  and  vital 
American  interests. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  accomplish 
four  basic  objectives.  First  it  requires 
the  President  to  advise  Japan,  prior  to 
entry  into  force  of  the  new  nuclear 
agreement,  that  (a)  nothing  in  the 
agreement  detracts  from  the  parties' 
unilateral  suspension  rights;  (b)  con- 
sent for  reprocessing  and  plutonium 
use  is  premised  on  the  continuing  ade- 
quacy of  safeguards  and  physical  secu- 
rity measures;  and  (c)  United  States 
cooperation  is  required  for  any  air 
transport  of  plutonium. 

Second,  on  an  annual  basis  and  in 
connection  with  the  inclusion  of  any 
new  facilities  under  the  agreement's 
advance  consent  arrangements,  the 
President  must  advise  the  Congress 
whether  the  criteria  for  "subsequent 
arrangements"  contained  in  section 
131  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  are 
being  met  and,  if  they  are  not,  must 
suspend  any  applicable  advance  con- 
sents. 

Third,  plutonium  overflights  of  the 
United  States  are  barred,  as  are  any 
flights,  regardless  of  routing,  that  do 
not  meet  the  crashworthiness  certifi- 
cation requirements  for  plutonium 
shipping  casks,  as  spelled  out  in  the 
Murkowski-Proxmire  amendment  that 
was  enacted  last  year  by  Congress. 

Fourth,  any  future  sea  shipments  of 
plutonium  to  Japan  must  be  approved 
on  a  shipment-by-shipment  basis  pur- 
suant to  requirements  of  section  131  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  what  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion acknowledges  is  the  unprecedent- 
ed nature  and  scope  of  the  "program- 
matic consent"  for  reprocessing  of 
spent  fuel  and  utilization  of  the  recov- 
ered plutonium,  which  Japan  is  ac- 
corded under  the  agreement.  The 
long-term  nuclear  proliferation  and 
terrorism  risks  associated  with  this  ar- 
rangement are  grave.  Indeed,  the 
agreement  will  authorize  Japan  to  ac- 
quire more  United  States-controlled 
plutonium  than  now  exists  in  the 
entire  United  States  arsenal.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  U.S.  national  security, 
safety,  and  environmental  interests 
are  protected,  it  is  essential  that  clear 


guidelines  be  spelled  out  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  most  sympathetic 
to  your  concerns.  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  the  United  States  must 
do  everything  possible  to  protect 
against  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation 
and  nuclear  terrorism.  While  the 
Senate  in  March  declined  to  disap- 
prove this  new  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement— and  I  myself  voted  against 
disapproval— I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate's  vote  reflected  a  judgment 
that  additional  conditions  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  to  reduce 
such  risks  would  be  inappropriate.  To 
the  contrary.  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues were  concerned  that  other  op- 
tions were  not  available  to  the  Senate 
at  that  time.  It  is  not  inappropriate 
before  the  agreement  comes  into  force 
that  we  prepare  some  guidelines  for 
implementation,  as  you  have  proposed. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  in  the 
context  of  the  Defense  authorization 
bill,  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  give 
your  amendment  the  full  consider- 
ation it  requires.  A  number  of  col- 
leagues will  want  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter  and  the  hour  is  late. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  that  you 
have  agreed  in  our  discussion  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  work  together 
with  other  Senators  to  address  this 
issue  again  before  the  new  United 
States-Japan  agreement  enters  into 
force.  I  am  hopful  that  the  President 
will  work  in  the  interim  closely  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  listen  care- 
fully to  suggestions  to  strengthen  the 
guidelines  for  implementation.  Such 
an  approach  would  help  ensure  that 
no  misunderstanding  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  concern- 
ing interpretation  of  how  the  obliga- 
tions of  each  party  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  suggestions  and  the  con- 
cerns you  have  expressed  regarding 
proliferation  and  terrorism  risks.  Al- 
though I  believe  time  is  of  the  essence 
in  enacting  this  legislation,  I  under- 
stand the  difficulties  in  allowing  a  full 
debate  on  it  this  evening.  I  am  pleased 
to  accept  your  proposal  because  I  am 
hopeful  that,  working  together  with 
you  and  other  colleagues  who  I  believe 
support  this  measure,  we  might  be 
able  to  secure  its  adoption. 

I  am  advised  that  the  exchange  of 
notes  necessary  to  bring  the  agree- 
ment into  force  remains  in  abeyance 
because  of  uncertainties  that  still  exist 
concerning  arrangements  for  air  trans- 
port of  plutonium.  This  is  one  concern 
that  my  amendment  will  resolve,  both 
as  to  the  routing  of  these  shipments 
and  as  to  the  safety  standards  for 
shipping  casks  to  be  applied.  This  is  all 
the  more  reason,  therefore,  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  accede  to  our  request 
to  await  congressional  action  on  imple- 


menting legislation.  An  additional 
delay  of  only  a  few  weeks  to  bring  the 
agreement  into  force  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  when  we  are  talking  about  assur- 
ing that  U.S.  national  security,  safety 
and  environmental  interests  will  be 
protected  over  the  30-year  life  of  the 
agreement.  With  your  pledge  of  assist- 
ance in  seeking  a  timely  revisitation  of 
this  issue,  I  am  prepared  to  not  offer 
my  amendment  at  this  time,  and  ask 
that  the  text  of  which  I  hereby  submit 
for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  000  to  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  of  1988 

Sec.  000.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Agreement  for  the  Coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  Concerning  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Energy,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  November  9.  1987  (the  ■Agree- 
ment'), shall  be  implemented  as  follows: 

(a)  The  United  States  shall  advise  the 
Government  of  Japan,  prior  to  entry  into 
force  of  the  Agreement,  that  (i)  nothing  in 
the  Agreement  or  any  subsidiary  arrange- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  Article  11 
thereof  detracts  from  either  party's  unilat- 
eral right  to  suspend  for  reasons  of  non-pro- 
liferation or  national  security  any  consents 
for  reprocessing,  plutonium  use  and  related 
activities  provided  thereunder:  (ii)  any  such 
consents  are  premised  on  the  continuing 
adequacy  of  safeguards  and  physical  protec- 
tion measures  and  upon  utilization  of  the 
best  available  technology  therefor:  and  (iii) 
United  States  cooperation  and  assistance 
must  be  secured  for  any  air  transport  of  plu- 
tonium to  Japan; 

(b)  On  an  annual  basis,  and  in  connection 
with  the  addition  of  any  facility  to  Annexes 
1.  2.  or  3  of  the  Implementing  Agreement, 
the  President  shall  provide  to  the  Congress 
an  assessment  of  whether  statutory  criteria 
for  United  States  approvals  of  reprocessing 
and  related  activities,  including  a  technical 
timely  warning  determination  as  specified  in 
Section  131  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2160).  are  being 
met,  and,  if  the  President  determines  that 
the  use  of  nuclear  materials  subject  to  the 
Agreement  at  any  facility  or  in  connection 
with  any  activity  will  result  in  a  significant 
increase  of  the  risk  of  proliferation  or  be  in- 
imical to  the  common  defeti-se  and  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  President,  pursu- 
ant to  Article  3  of  the  Implementing  Agree- 
ment, shall  suspend  the  advance  consent  for 
such  facility  or  activity; 

(c)  No  shipments  of  plutonium  to  Japan 
by  air  under  the  Agreement  shall,  except  in 
emergency,  be  permitted  to  land  in  or  over- 
fly the  United  States,  and,  regardless  of 
whether  shipments  pass  through  United 
Slates'  air  space  or  territorial  waters,  all 
such  shipments  shall  be  subject  to  the 
measures  required  by  section  5062  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987; 

(d)  Shipments  of  plutonium  to  Japan  by 
sea  shall  be  treated  on  a  shipment-by-ship- 
ment basis  in  accordance  with  Section  131 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  2160);  and 

(e)  The  United  States  shall  not  approve 
the  substitution  or  sale  of  nuclear  materials 
subject  to  the  Agreement. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  critical  requirements  of 


the  DOD  is  to  expedite  the  research, 
test,  and  deployment  capability  of  an 
effective  Asat  capability.  Contrary  to 
the  gospel  preached  continually  by  op- 
ponents of  the  United  States  gaining 
on  Asat  force,  the  Soviet  Asat  system 
is  not  crude  and  one-dimensional.  It 
consists  of  four  major  components; 

A  low-orbital  satellite  interceptor; 
the  GALOSTI  ABM  interceptor;  di- 
rected energy  weapons;  and  electro- 
magnetic combat  systems. 

The  United  States  should  not  be 
standing  still  in  the  face  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing Soviet  capability.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  efforts  of  the  DOD 
to  initiate  the  relevant  action  to  go 
forward  with  an  aggressive  Asat  re- 
search program. 

For  several  years,  the  House  has 
acted  blindly  and  negatively  toward 
Asat.  Fortunately,  some  wisdom  has 
been  imported  on  that  body  this  year 
and  no  ban  on  Asat  was  enacted  in  the 
House  on  this  year's  authorization  bill. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  could  defeat 
any  attempt  to  resurrect  the  House 
ban  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's bill  directs  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  develop  a  5-year  comprehen- 
sive plan  on  a  United  States  Asat  Pro- 
gram to  counter  the  growing  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  system.  Space  shall  not 
be  a  sanctuary  for  Soviet  satellites. 
The  current  environment  for  our  sat- 
ellites—where they  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable risk— is  a  very  destabilizing 
situation.  A  United  States  Asat  system 
would  provide  the  deterrent  capability 
to  protect  our  critical  assets. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  for  Asat 
is  a  strong  endorsement  of  it  by  the 
DOD  and  a  credible  program  included 
with  the  budget  submitted  next  Janu- 
ary. I  have  been  working  very  closely 
with  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  our  Armed  Services 
and  Intelligence  Committees  and  we 
all  agree  on  the  need  for  the  Asat  and 
expect  it  to  be  a  key  element  in  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  28,  I  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  the  priority  of  a  U.S. 
Asat  Program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Nunn,  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  letters 
clearly  refute  allegations  made  by 
Asat  opponents  that  key  DOD  officials 
do  not  enthusiastically  support  Asat. 
The  letters  are  authored  by  Vice  Adm. 
William  E.  Ramsey,  Deputy  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Space 

Command  and  Adm.  C.A.H.  Trost,  the 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  reprinted  in  the 

Record,  as  follows; 


Our  Nations  Space  Systems 
Mr.  HoLLiNGs.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
United  States  is  embarked  on  what  I  believe 
is  a  perilous  and  foolhardy  course.  Our 
Nation— to  our  great  disadvantage— has  uni- 
laterally conceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  the 
uncontested  ability  to  control  space,  when 
we  would  most  need  to  operate  there:  in 
crisis,  in  conflict,  or  in  war. 

The  investment  our  country  has  made, 
and  continues  to  make  in  our  Nation's  space 
systems— some  $400  billion  to  date,  by  some 
estimates— is  almost  totally  unsheltered,  be- 
cause of  our  misguided  refusal  to  value  It 
enough  to  protect  it  with  appropriate  mili- 
tary force. 

We  use  space  for  commerce,  for  science, 
for  mapping,  for  navigation,  for  communica- 
tions, and  for  surveillance  of  all  kinds.  Yet, 
as  a  nation,  we  so  little  value  space,  and  the 
critical  functions  that  are  performed  by 
space  systems,  that  we  have  accepted  that 
our  flag  will  not  fly  there  in  wartime  no 
matter  what  the  Soviets  may  do. 

We  have  voluntarily  given  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  exclusive  rights  to  that  domain. 
Rights  that  they  will  most  cerUinly  exer- 
cise, when  it  .suits  their  needs,  and  when 
Soviet  control  of  space  would  cause  the 
most  grave  harm  to  our  own  national  inter- 
ests. 

The  incongruity  of  the  present  situation  is 
overwhelming.  We  do  not  rely  on  Soviet 
goodwill  to  preserve  the  democratic  institu- 
tions of  our  friends,  or  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  allies— we  have  over  450.000 
well-equipped  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  forward  deployed,  they  checkmate 
Soviet  aggression  or  adventurism.  We  have 
the  finest  Navy  and  Marine  forces  in  the 
world,  and  another  50.000  sailors  and  ma- 
rines afloat,  td  protect  our  global  maritime 
interests  and  those  of  our  allies. 

We  do  not  rely  on  Soviet  philanthropy— or 
their  declarations  of  good  intentions— to 
protect  the  borders  of  Western  Europe,  or 
to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open  to  commerce  or 
the  movement  of  forces.  Nor  do  we  expect 
that  the  sovereignty  of  our  airspace  or  the 
airspace  of  our  allies  would  be  preserved 
without  strong  air  forces. 

We  have  also  faced  up  to  our  responsibil- 
ities to  counter  Soviet  intrusions  in  Afghani- 
stan. Angola,  and.  while  not  enough,  we 
have  supported  the  resistance  forces  in 
Nicaragua  who  are  fighting  to  restore  free- 
dom there. 

In  every  case— on  the  land,  at  sea  and  in 
the  air— we  have  had  the  wisdom  to  develop 
and  deploy  effective  military  forces,  deter- 
rent forces  fully  capable  of  warfighting.  pos- 
tured and  ready  to  exact  a  tremendous  toll 
against  any  aggressor.  This  is  true  in  every 
case,  and  in  every  operational  medium 
except  one:  except  in  space.  In  wartime, 
space  will  belong  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  plain  language,  the  Soviets  have  the 
military  systems  that  will  allow  them  the 
uncontested  control,  the  uncontested  domi- 
nance of  space,  and  we  presently  have  noth- 
ing—not one  thing— to  oppose  them  there. 

Today  the  Soviets  have  the  world's  only 
operational  antisatellite  systems.  They 
would  like  us  to  believe  that  their  antisatel- 
lite systems  are  "crude",  and  that  the  threat 
posed  to  our  satellites  is  "one-dimensional." 
But.  it  is  now  clear  from  testimony  given  by 
our  Nation  s  best  military  experts— that  the 
Soviet  antisatellite  threat  is  neither  crude, 
nor  one-dimensional.  Let  me  review  some  of 
the  facts  with  you. 

The  Soviet  coorbital  satellite  Interceptor, 
launched  on  the  SL-ll  booster,  has  been 
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On  the  horizon  are  even  more  Soviet  sys- 
tems with  antisatellite  applications.  Among 
these  must  be  included  radio  frequency,  or 
RF  weapons,  particle  beam  weapons,  per- 
haps even  a  Soviet  "space  plane"  and  the 
Soviet  space  shuttle.  The  latter  two  could  be 
developed  and  used  to  interfere  with  or  to 
capture  our  satellites  in  wartime. 

Pacing  present  and  future  Soviet  space 
control  capabilities,  and  a  growing  family  of 
Soviet  antisatellite  technologies,  we— the 
United  States— have  nothing. 

Nothing  but  our  reliance  on  the  goodwill 
and  restraint  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  leave 
our  spacecraft  alone  in  wartime— when  the 
incentive  for  interfering  with  them  would 
be  as  high  as  the  strategic  advantage  that 
would  be  the  strategic  advantage  that  would 
be  gained  by  denying  us  their  use. 

Nothing  to  protect  our  satellites— by  in- 
creasing the  risk  to  Soviet  space  systems- 
should  the  Soviets  contemplate  or  com- 
mence attacking  them. 

Nothing  to  protect  our  own  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen,  and  marines,  should  the  Soviets 
use  their  satellites  to  target  and  to  direct  at- 
tacks against  our  forces  in  conflict.  Nothing. 

We  have  created  this  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion ourselves.  That  is  foolhardy.  But  it  is 
also  perilous. 

When  no  less  authority  than  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  United  States  space 
command  tells  us  that  his  job  is  "impossi- 
ble," because  he  has  no  ability  to  control 
space  in  crisis  or  conflict:  when  he  warns  us 
that  "we  will  pay  the  price  of  our  neglect  in 
American  lives"  because  he  will  be  unable  to 
stop  the  Soviets  from  controlling  space, 
from  using  that  control  to  operate  those 
Soviet  systems  designed  to  locate  and  target 
our  forces;  when  no  less  authority  than  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  counsels  us  that 
"if  we  are  going  to  win  at  sea,  we  must 
ensure  that  we  win  in  space",  and;  when  no 
less  authority  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  tells  us  that  "we  have  unilaterally 
given  the  advantage  to  the  Soviets  to  con- 
trol space  in  time  of  conflict,"  then  we  must 
seriously  question  whether  we  are  able— in 
good  conscience— to  disregard  those  stern 
warnings,  that  sound  advice  based  on  scores 
of  years  of  military  and  defense  experience. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  what  the  Soviet.s 
could  do— and  most  assuredly  will  do— with 
undisputed  control  of  space  in  a  conflict.  By 
attacking  our  military  significant  spacecraft 
with  kinetic  kill  weapons  and  lasers,  and  by 
disrupting  other  space  systems  with  elec- 
tronic warfare,  they  could  quickly  degrade 
our  ability  to  exercise  command  and  control 
over  our  forces  by  hindering  communica- 
tions, they  could  deny  our  forces  and  our 
leadership  critical  information  of  all  kinds, 
and  they  could  force  us  into  ill-timed  or  in- 
appropriate military  operations.  They  could, 
in  short,  completely  bury  us  in  the  "fog  of 
war." 

Simultaneously,  the  Soviets  would  use 
their  own  clearly  superior  rapid  launch  ca- 
pability to  put  even  more  Soviet  surveil- 
lance and  targeting  spacecraft  into  orbit. 
They  would  use  these  in  an  attempt  to 
make  our  operations  transparent,  to  find 
our  convoys  and  our  military  formations, 
and  to  methodically  attack  them  or  other- 
wise inhibit  their  effectiveness.  We,  for  our 
part,  would  have  no  way  to  challenge  Soviet 
mastery  of  space,  except  to  escalate  the  con- 
flict on  Earth.  Clearly,  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  is  intolerable,  and  must  be 
changed. 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  change  it?  The 
first  need,  the  most  urgent  need  is  for  all  of 
us  to  accept  that  space  has  become  and  will 


remain— whether  we  like  it  or  not— a  mili- 
tary arena  of  great  strategic  importance.  We 
cannot  hope  to  meet  our  national  security 
objectives,  in  peacetime  or  in  conflict,  with- 
out the  ability  to  use  space.  Soviet  rhetoric 
that  laments  and  eschews  the  alleged  "mili- 
tarization of  space"  is  nothing  less  that  pure 
hogwash.  Not  only  do  the  Soviets  have  more 
military  spacecraft  than  we  do.  they  also 
have  an  almost  exclusively  military  space 
program.  A  program  designed  to  meet  their 
doctrinal  requirement  to  achieve  what  they 
call  "mastery  of  space"  in  the  time  of  con- 
flict. 

If  space  is  "militarized"  by  the  presence  of 
military  systems,  then  so  is  the  land,  the 
sea.  and  the  air.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deterred  any  longer  by  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. 

Once  we  accept  that  the  use  of  space  is 
critical  to  our  national  security,  we  need  to 
also  accept  that  the  Soviets  will  most  cer- 
tainly contest  our  presence  there  in  conflict. 
They  have  the  ability  to  do  that  today,  if 
they  so  desire.  Thus,  our  space  systems  need 
to  have  the  ability  to  endure  there,  even  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  opposition. 

We  need  to  have  more  spacecraft  on  orbit, 
and  those  need  to  be  more  survivable.  How- 
ever, there  are  physical  limits  to  the 
amount  of  survivability  that  can  or  should 
be  built  into  our  satellites.  We  can  make  sat- 
ellites more  survivable.  but  we  cannot  make 
them  "immortal."  No  military  system  can  be 
made  immortal,  and  we  should  not  demand 
of  satellites  a  level  of  inherent  survivability 
we  do  not  demand  from  ships,  or  tanks,  or 
aircraft. 

Thus,  and  finally,  the  best  way  to  protect 
our  spacecraft  and  make  them  survivable,  is 
to  have  a  credible  deterrent  Asat  capability 
of  our  own  with  the  ability  to  hold  at  risk 
the  military  spacecraft  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  do  that  we  have  a  clear,  compelling 
and— I  believe— urgent  need  for  a  U.S.  satel- 
lite negation  capability.  We  need  to  be  able 
to  hold  threatening  Soviet  military  space- 
craft at  ri.sk  in  all  the  orbits  where  they  op- 
erate. We  also  need  a  range  of  engagement 
systems  or  technologies,  that  would  enable 
us  to  disrupt  critical  Soviet  satellite  func- 
tions at  the  lower  level  of  the  spectrum  of 
conflict,  and  promptly  destroy  a  large 
number  of  Soviet  satellites  at  the  higher 
levels  of  conflict. 

A  United  States  satellite  negation  capabil- 
ity would  deter  Soviet  attacks  on  our  space- 
craft, by  giving  us  the  significant  ability  to 
retaliate  by  attacking  Soviet  spacecraft. 
Should  deterrence  fail,  a  credible  operation- 
al United  States  antisatellite  capability 
would  help  defend  our  own  spacecraft  and 
forces,  by  threatening  or  destroying  Soviet 
war-supporting  spacecraft. 

While  Soviet  space  reconstitution  capabili- 
ties make  it  more  unlikely  that  we  could 
ever  exercise  absolute  control  of  space,  we 
must  nonetheless  at  least  strive  to  be  able  to 
dispute  Soviet  control,  as  the  alternative  to 
the  indisputable  wartime  inferiority  in 
space  that  we  presently  would  have. 

I  should  also  stress  what  should  be  obvi- 
ous: That  we  cannot  have  a  credible  antisat- 
ellite capability  of  any  kind,  unless  candi- 
date U.S.  antisatellite  systems  are  subjected 
to  realistic  and  comprehensive  testing.  We 
have  so  frustrated  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  short-sighted  legislation  imped- 
ing antisatellite  testing,  that  we  have  effec- 
tively prohibited  them  from  acquiring  a 
much-needed  and  long-overdue  deterrent 
and  warfighting  capability. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  de- 
manding that  the  Department  of  Defense 


set  about  immediately  with  acquisition  of  an 
effective  and  credible  satellite  negation  ca- 
pability, and  one  that  can  be  made  oper- 
ational at  the  earliest  possible  date.  As  an 
initial  objective  we  should  acquire  the  capa- 
bility to  hold  at  risk  all  tho.se  low  Earth  or- 
biting Soviet  spacecraft  specifically  de- 
signed to  locate  and  target  our  military 
forces. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
exercise  their  considerable  influence  to 
ensure  that  acquisition  of  this  validated 
military  requirement  is  supported  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

We  simply  must  develop  and  test  capabili- 
ties—whether ground-,  air-,  or  space-based— 
that  will  provide  an  effective  deterrent  to  a 
Soviet  monopoly.  We  need  a  credible,  oper- 
ational. U.S.  antisatellite  system. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
Washinglon.  DC.  May  11.  1988. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 

Chairman.  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Washinglon.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to 
inform  you  that  Navy  fully  supports  limited 
testing  of  a  kinetic  anti-satellite  (ASAT) 
weapon.  In  the  next  decade  our  country  will 
require  such  a  weapon  to  be  capable  of  de- 
stroying Soviet  space-based  surveillance  and 
targeting  systems,  and  to  deter  Soviet  at- 
tacks against  our  own  space  systems.  ASAT 
testing  against  targets  up  to  800  miles  is  a 
reasonable  approach,  allowing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  develop  a  low  earth 
orbit  (LEO)  ASAT  comparable  to  the  Sovi- 
ets' demonstrated  capability. 

The  requirement  for  an  ASAT  emerged  as 
we  saw  the  Soviets  improving  and  expand- 
ing their  space  systems.  Through  the  early 
part  of  this  decade.  Soviet  satellites  de- 
signed to  search  for  and  target  ships  had 
only  rudimentary  capabilities.  Since  that 
time,  the  Soviets  have  pursued  a  well-fi- 
nanced effort  to  expand  and  diversify  their 
space-based  maritime  surveillance  capabili- 
ties. Today  they  are  testing  more  advanced 
sensors  in  orbit;  these  sensors  may  affect 
the  Navy's  ability  to  evade  detection  and 
targeting  in  the  forward  areas  in  the  future. 

A  hardkill  ASAT  weapon  is  not  the  only 
way  to  neutralize  space  systems.  Deception 
and  evasion  are  traditional  and  time-tested 
techniques,  and  we  intend  to  upgrade  our 
capabilities  in  those  areas  to  match  the 
evolving  Soviet  threat.  Analysis  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  capability  to  make  a  direct, 
unambiguous  physical  attack  on  Soviet  sat- 
ellites engaged  in  locating  and  targeting  our 
ships  should  be  available. 

In  summary,  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
space  is  ominous,  and  appropriate  counter- 
vailing weapons  are  essential.  I  support  the 
need  for  a  United  States  ASAT  capability. 
Sincerely, 

C.A.H.  Trost, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

U.S.  Space  Command, 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  CO.  May  6,  1988. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  This  letter  is  to 
advise  you  of  my  position  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  country  to  have  an  antisatel- 
lite (ASAT)  capability.  In  recent  House 
debate  on  an  ASAT  ban,  I  was  particularly 
disturbed  to  hear  that  I  was  being  quoted  as 
not  supporting  the  need  for  a  U.S.  ASAT  ca- 
pability. That  could  not  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  quote  used  during  the  floor 
debate  was  Uken  completely  out  of  context 


from  a  response  I  made  in  March  to  a  ques- 
tion raised  at  a  forum  on  space  and  national 
security.  I  believed  then,  as  I  do  today,  that 
the  United  States  must  have  an  antisatellite 
capability  to  counter  the  demonstrated 
Soviet  antisatellite  systems.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  continued  moratorium  on  ASAT  test  - 
ing  is  in  the  best  national  .security  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

The  mission  of  the  United  States  Space 
Command,  in  support  of  our  national  securi- 
ty, is  space  control— to  assure  free  access  to 
and  through  space  for  our  spacecraft  and 
those  of  our  allies.  Successful  accomplish- 
ment of  that  mission  requires,  even  de- 
mands, an  ASAT  capability. 

As  the  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  States  Space  Command,  I  am  acute- 
ly aware  of  this  need  and  very  much  in- 
volved with  the  critical  space  systems  that 
play  daily  in  our  national  security.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Soviets  have  a  demonstrat- 
ed antisatellite  capability  while  our  nation 
is  completely  unable  to  respond  in  kind  to 
any  antisatellite  activity.  That  inability 
leaves  us  with  undesirable  alternatives  in  a 
crisis:  no  response,  in  an  environment  of  de- 
graded capability;  or,  a  terrestrial  response 
which  could  lead  to  escalation. 

I  am  forwarding  my  views  in  the  interest 
of  accuracy  in  any  future  discussion  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

William  E.  Ramsey, 
Vice  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy, 
Deputy  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Industry  and  Technology  in  a 
brief  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  a  very 
important  new  technology  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  supported  by  our  committee, 

Mr,  BINGAMAN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  join  in  this  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  are  aware,  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  electronic  technology 
has  been  a  key  driver  in  our  ability  to 
field  state  of  the  art  weapons  systems 
to  meet  current  and  future  threats. 
For  more  than  8  years,  our  committee 
has  supported  the  Defense'  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  very  high  speed  integrated 
circuit  [VHSIC]  technology  for  utiliza- 
tion in  a  diverse  range  of  electronic 
warfare  and  sensor  applications.  With 
the  bill  before  us,  we  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  build  on  the  VHSIC  expe- 
rience by  supporting  the  next  genera- 
tion of  advanced  computer  chips  called 
microwave/millimeterwave  monolithic 
integrated  circuits,  or  MIMIC  for 
short.  These  new  chips  use  a  gallium 
arsenide  semiconductor  material 
which  functions  faster  than  conven- 
tional silicon  and  can  operate  at  the 
microwave  frequencies  used  by  radar, 
communications,  and  electronic  de- 
fense systems.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  this  new  generation  of  advanced 
chips  shows  great  potential  for  timely 
and  cost-effective  insertion  in  future 
military  systems. 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  the  importance  he  attaches 
to  MIMIC  as  the  next  development 
phase  of  integrated  circuit  technology. 
In  my  view,  MIMIC  represents  a  quan- 
tum leap  in  this  critical  area  and  is  es- 
sential for  meeting  a  range  of  system 
requirements  in  the  1990's.  We  noted 
during  the  course  of  our  review  of  the 
President's  budget  submission  for  1989 
that  a  5-year,  multiphase  development 
program  with  a  funding  profile  of  $500 
million  was  initiated  in  1987  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  a  joint-serv- 
ice program.  Affordability,  availability 
and  generic  applicability  of  MIMIC 
technology  are  the  primary  goals  of 
this  program.  The  preliminary  effort, 
involving  program  definition  and  the 
identification  of  important  system  ap- 
plications, has  already  been  complet- 
ed. The  next  phase,  to  develop  MIMIC 
technology  and  provide  brassboards 
for  the  major  DOD  systems,  is 
planned  for  3  years  with  expenditures 
of  some  $240  million.  This  year  the 
Department  requested  $67,1  million 
for  MIMIC,  unfortunately,  due  to 
funding  constraints,  our  committee 
was  unable  to  fund  the  request  and  re- 
duced it  by  $14.5  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
realize  funding  is  constrained  in  the 
current  budget  environment  and  un- 
derstand the  problems  your  subcom- 
mittee faced  in  reaching  their  funding 
targets.  I  understand,  however,  that  at 
this  stage  the  program  appears  to  be 
well-managed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  is  on  track  with  respect 
to  cost  and  schedule  objectives.  Would 
the  Senator  agree  with  this  assess- 
ment of  the  MIMIC  Program  status? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  do  agree.  The 
program  currently  seems  to  be  on 
schedule  and  well  managed.  All  in  all, 
MIMIC  is  progressing  well  toward  its 
objectives,  and  the  reduction  that  was 
applied  to  this  program  was  without 
prejudice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  the  House  has  increased 
the  funding  for  MIMIC  by  $20  million. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  in  confer- 
ence we  would  be  able  to  at  least  re- 
store the  level  of  funding  to  the 
MIMIC  Program  that  was  requested 
and,  if  possible,  recede  to  the  House 
position.  What  are  your  thoughts  on 
this? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Senator,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
MIMIC  technology,  and  will  attempt 
to  provide  a  higher  level  of  funding 
than  that  provided  in  the  Senate  bill 
when  we  negotiate  with  the  House 
conferees, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  knows,  my  home  State  of 
Washington  will  be  hosting  the  Good- 
will games  in  1990.  This  event  will  be 
the     largest     international     sporting 
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take  this  issue  to  conference  and  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  House  without  the  full 
Senate  having  taken  a  position  on  it. 
That  will  give  the  committee  an  op- 
portunity to  try  to  establish  a  policy 
for  the  future  while  protecting  the 
Senator's  immediate  interests. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Let  me  indicate  again  that  I  believe 
the  Goodwill  games  are  an  extremely 
valuable  tool  in  the  ongoing  process  of 
building  understanding  and  peaceful 
competition  between  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Given  the 
role  that  these  games  can  play,  I  be- 
lieve that  support  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  appropriate;  given 
the  fact  that  the  goals  of  the  games 
have  not  yet  been  achieved,  such  sup- 
port is  essential.  I  would  simply  indi- 
cate that  I  trust  the  chairman's  ability 
to  resolve  this  issue  in  a  way  which 
will  allow  the  games  to  have  the  secu- 
rity support  they  need.  Again,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  chairman 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  as  this  issue  moves  through  the 
conference. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  engage 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Nunn,  in  a  collo- 
quy regarding  the  transfer  of  authori- 
zations provisions  of  this  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
contains,  as  past  DOD  authorizations 
bill  have,  language  that  bestows  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  certain  authorization 
authority  between  the  various  titles  of 
the  bill.  Of  particular  interest  is  sec- 
tion 902  of  the  bill.  I  understand  that 
this  section  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion transfer  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1988  by  some 
$2  billion. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
ensure  that  the  Secretary  has  ade- 
quate authorization  levels  for  antici- 
pated further  appropriation  action 
this  fiscal  year  then  I  have  no  problem 
with  the  language.  However,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
I  want  to  ensure  that  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  additional  fiscal  year  1988 
authority  given  to  the  Secretary  in  no 
way  allows  the  Secretary  to  obligate 
funds  in  excess  of  the  amounts  previ- 
ously appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  absent  further  appropria- 
tions action.  Is  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia's  understanding? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clarification. 

FORT  LEWIS  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  CENTER, 
CLOVER  PARK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  author- 
izing $10  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  special  needs  and  education  center 
at  Fort  Lewis,  WA.  This  facility  would 


service  the  McChord  Air  Force  Base/ 
Fort  Lewis  community  which  has  a 
disproportionately  large  population  of 
special  needs  children  compared  to 
other  military  communities  around 
the  country.  The  Army  recently  desig- 
nated Fort  Lewis  as  a  compassionate 
assignment  for  parents  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  in  so  doing 
placed  a  tremendous  burden  on  Clover 
Park  School  District.  Officials  are  now 
required  to  find  additional  space  to 
meet  the  special  education  needs  of  its 
student  population. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington's  [Mr.  Evans]  re- 
marks. At  this  time,  unfortunately,  we 
do  not  have  a  $10  million  offset  for 
the  project.  I  would  appreciate  the 
Senator  withdrawing  his  amendment 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  preserve  enough 
flexibility  to  address  this  issue  ade- 
quately in  conference.  Ultimately,  I 
believe  there  is  a  good  chance  that  we 
will  be  able  to  work  with  our  House 
colleagues  to  secure  funding  for  this 
most  important  project. 

Mr.  EVANS.  While  we  can  appreci- 
ate the  budgetary  constraints  with 
which  we  all  are  faced  in  this  current 
fiscal  year,  we  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  will 
urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  recede  to 
the  House  provision  in  conference.  I, 
therefore,  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I,  too.  concur  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague.  Senator 
Evans.  Additionally,  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]. 
The  importance  of,  and  need  for  this 
project  cannot  be  overstated.  The  situ- 
ation in  Clover  Park  is  a  travesty.  The 
existing  facilities  are  inadequate  and 
military  special  needs  children  are 
transported  daily  to  multiple  civilian 
schools  of  varying  distances  from  Fort 
Lewis.  Many  of  these  children  must  be 
transported  over  20  miles  each  day.  It 
seems  unreasonable  and  reprehensible 
to  station  a  family  in  a  particular  area 
specifically  for  a  child  to  receive  atten- 
tion, and  then  undermine  that  effort 
by  transporting  this  child  great  dis- 
tances so  that  he  or  she  can  receive 
proper  care  and  attention.  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  will  do  all  he  can  to  see 
that  funding  for  this  most  important 
project  is  authorized  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Would  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  yield  for  a  question  to 
clarify  certain  language  in  the  report? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  First,  let  me  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  its  action 
concerning  the  AH  64  "Apache"  heli- 
copter. I  note  that  the  bill  before  us 
authorizes  the  procurement  of  72 
Apaches  in  fiscal  year  1989,  but  recog- 
nizes that  the  budget  request  is  insuf- 


ficient to  procure  that  number  of  heli- 
copters. As  a  result,  the  committee 
added  $40  million  to  assure  that  72  air- 
craft can  be  obtained.  Further,  the 
committee  wisely  indicated  its  support 
for  a  multiyear  procurement  of  72  AH 
64's  per  year  for  3  years  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1990  providing  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  To  facilitate  this  mul- 
tiyear program,  another  $40  million 
was  added  to  procure  long  leadtime 
items  necessary  to  achieve  anticipated 
savings. 

On  page  21  of  the  report  the  last 
sentence  of  the  AH  64  portion  reads  as 
follows: 

Those  funds  may  not  be  obligated,  howev- 
er, if  the  Department  of  the  Army  fails  to 
successfully  negotiate  a  multiyear  contract 
that  conforms  to  the  conditions  outlined 
above,  and  may  not  be  obligated  for  helicop- 
ters that  exceed  the  price  of  helicopters  ne- 
gotiated under  the  multiyear  contract. 

Would  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  clarify  the  intent  of  that  lan- 
guage in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
question  as  to  its  meaning? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
First,  let  me  say  that  the  AH  64  pro- 
gram is  a  high  priority  item  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is  an 
outstanding  weapons  system  in  its  7th 
year  of  production.  Now  that  it  has 
been  in  production  for  some  time,  the 
committee  believes  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Army  to  enter  into  mul- 
tiyear contract  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  lowest  cost  at  the  best  economic 
rate. 

As  to  your  specific  inquiry,  the  last 
sentence  establishes  two  conditions 
that  must  be  met  before  certain  funds 
may  be  obligated.  The  first  restriction 
applies  only  to  the  additional  $40  mil- 
lion in  advance  procurement  funds. 
That  restriction  precludes  their  use  if 
a  multiyear  contract  cannot  be  negoti- 
ated which  meets  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  same  section  of  the 
report. 

The  second  restriction  applies  to  the 
$40  million  added  for  the  1989  pro- 
curement. That  restriction  requires 
that  the  negotiated  unit  price  of  the 
1989  helicopters  not  exceed  the  price 
obtained  under  the  multiyear  con- 
tract, all  calculated  in  fiscal  year  1988 
dollars  and  adjusted  for  quantity  vari- 
ations. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  the  explanation. 
One  final  point  for  clarification:  The 
unit  prices  under  the  multiyear  con- 
tract reflect  savings  from  economic 
purchases  of  materials  and  support 
equipment  that  would  not  be  achieva- 
ble under  single  year  fiscal  year  1989 
program  buy.  Those  savings  could  be 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  total 
multiyear  savings. 

It  is  the  committee's  intent  that  the 
1989  procurement  in  fact  be  a  part  of 
the  multiyear  contract  so  that  the 
same  unit  costs  are  achieved— or— that 
the  1989  single  year  procurement  be 


negotiated  separately,  but  concurrent- 
ly with  the  multiyear  contract  to 
achieve  as  much  of  the  multiyear  sav- 
ings as  possible  except  for  the  econom- 
ic ordering  savings?  This  letter  inter- 
pretation would  make  achieving  the 
prescribed  unit  price  of  90  percent  of 
the  average  unit  cost  for  the  1984-87 
program  very  difficult.  Does  the  com- 
mittee view  this  90  percent  as  an  abso- 
lute requirement  or  an  achievable 
goal? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  identified 
two  alternatives,  and  either  is  accepta- 
ble. The  Army  can  include  the  fiscal 
year  1989  units  in  a  combined  mul- 
tiyear contract,  or  it  can  negotiate  the 
1989  program  concurrently  with  a 
multiyear  contract.  In  either  instance, 
the  unit  cost  for  the  aircraft  procured 
with  fiscal  year  1989  dollars  cannot 
exceed  the  unit  cost  negotiated  under 
the  multiyear  contract,  and  in  both  in- 
stances the  savings  must  be  at  least  10 
percent  compared  to  annual  contracts. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
matter  up  for  clarification. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  for  his 
helpful  response. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues from  Washington,  Senator 
Evans,  and  I  have  held  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  Senator  Dixon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness,  Sustainability,  and  Sup- 
port, and  Senator  Nunn,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  about  the  pro- 
posal to  zero  out  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1989  for  the  Everett  homeport.  We 
firmly  believe  that  this  decision  repre- 
sents neither  sound  strategy  nor  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  ongoing 
litigation  surrounding  the  Everett 
homeport.  It  has  become  clear,  howev- 
er, that  the  committee  is  committed  to 
taking  this  position  to  conference.  As  I 
understand  it,  while  the  committee 
prefers  not  to  see  this  issue  debated  on 
the  floor,  they  have  indicated  that 
their  position  is  not  set  in  concrete 
and  that  there  will  be  a  full  and  open- 
minded  discussion  with  the  House, 
which  has  partially  funded  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  Everett,  when 
this  bill  goes  to  conference.  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  if  that  understand- 
ing is  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  fully  understand  the 
Senator's  concern  and  he  and  I  have 
discussed  it  several  times  in  the  past 
with  both  Senators  from  Washington. 
As  we  all  know,  there  have  been 
heated  debates  about  the  wisdom  of 
strategic  homeporting  in  the  past.  We 
did  not  revisit  that  debate  this  year.  In 
terms  of  our  deliberations  on  this  bill, 
we  accepted  the  Navy's  original  ration- 
ale for  the  homeporting  program. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Everett,  and, 
to  some  extent,  San  Francisco,  we 
found  an  unusual  situation:  the  Ever- 
ett homeport  has  received  an  authori- 
zation of  almost  $100  million  in  the 
past,  but  the  Navy  has  been  unable  to 


spend  most  of  this  sum  due  to  pending 
litigation.  As  I  understand  it,  the  only 
substantial  work  accomplished  since 
the  first  increment  of  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1986  has  been  demolition  of  an 
industrial  facility  and  some  land  aqui- 
sition.  Given  the  tight  budget  con- 
straints under  which  we  are  operating, 
we  concluded  that,  given  the  existing 
unspent  funds,  the  $53  million  request 
for  fiscal  year  1989  was  simply  not  jus- 
tified. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
denied  funding  without  prejudice;  our 
decision  did  not  get  to  the  merits  of 
the  program,  just  to  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  litigation  and  tight  resources. 
However,  we  are  mindful  that  the 
Navy  has  already  scaled  back  the  size 
of  its  fleet  and  will  likely  have  to  make 
further  force  reductions  in  its  next  5- 
year  plan.  This  data  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  early  next  year.  The  Navy 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  wants  the  Ev- 
erett project  to  continue.  By  the  time 
we  go  to  conference,  it  is  possible  that 
the  litigation  may  be  resolved  and  that 
the  Navy  will  be  able  to  develop  a  co- 
herent plan  to  expend  prior  year  and 
fiscal  year  1989  funds.  We  anticipate  a 
full  discussion  of  this  issue  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  we  are 
willing  to  give  any  proposals  they 
make  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  for  the  record  that,  because  of 
concerted  efforts  by  officials  from 
State  and  local  government  agencies 
and  the  Navy,  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  laying  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  this  project.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  final  disposition  of  the 
dredge  permit  issue,  all  conditions 
precedent  to  actual  construction  have 
been  met.  I  understand  the  final 
hurdle  is  expected  to  be  cleared  in  the 
very  near  future,  probably  prior  to 
conference  with  the  House. 

I  want  to  stress  that  both  Senator 
Adams  and  I  have  been  working  to 
ensure  that  the  Everett  project  re- 
ceives the  funds  necessary  to  move  for- 
ward as  soon  as  all  necessary  condi- 
tions have  been  met.  We  will  continue 
to  work  closely  with  the  committee  to 
keep  them  apprised  of  all  relevant 
legal  developments  so  that  the  discus- 
sion in  conference  will  be  based  on  the 
best  available  information. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  add  just  a  brief 
comment:  I  do  have  doubts  about  the 
homeporting  program.  I  have  ex- 
pressed those  in  the  past.  But  in  this 
case,  I  completely  agree  that  our  delib- 
erations were  narrowly  focused  on  the 
unique  combination  of  events  operat- 
ing at  Everett.  I  also  agree  with  the 
chairman:  we  fully  expect  to  have  a 
complete  discussion  of  this  issue  with 
the  House  when  we  go  to  conference 
and,  if  the  legal  situation  has  changed 
by  that  time,  that  would  clearly  have 
an  impact  on  those  discussions.  I  have 
had  a  number  of  conversations  with 
both    Senator    Adams    and    Senator 
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DixbN  and  Senator  Nunn,  I 
quiet  conversations  and 
r  egotiations  in  the  confer- 
best  way  to  resolve  this 
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NAVY  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
RLE  NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION 

Mr.  President, 
o  clarify  the  committee's 
p  ovLsion  in  the  House  of 
version  of  the  fiscal 
Department  of  Defense  au- 
11.  This  provision  was  of- 
imendment  by  Congress- 
New  Jersey.  It  author- 
of  the  Navy  to  pro- 
1.5  million  to  assist  the 
School  District  in  Tinton 
support  the  education  of 
personnel  stationed  at 
Weapons  Station  during 
school  year.  This  provi- 
ncluded  in  the  Senate's 
that  the  distinguished 
make  clear  the  commit- 
on  this  issue. 
I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
h  the  Senator  from  New 


laut;  inberg. 


It  is  my  under- 
the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
:e  believes  this  provision 
the  Department  of  De- 
same  authority  already 
section  2016  of  the  re- 
School    Improvement 
2016  specifically  addresses 
of  financial  assistance  for 
of  children  for  whom  a 
agency  is  unable  to 
education.    This    section 
Law  81-874   to  allow 
:ts  who  receive  payments 
department   of   Education 
p  resence  of  children  whose 
or  work  on  Federal  prop- 
1  eceive  financial  assistance 
Department    of    Defense 


a  brief  background  is 

my  colleagues  to  under- 

leed   for   this   discussion. 


f(r 


Earle  Naval  Weapons  Station  is  locat- 
ed in  several  municipalities  in  New 
Jersey,  including  the  borough  of 
Tinton  Falls  and  the  township  of  Colts 
Neck.  For  2  years.  Senator  Bradley 
and  I  have  been  working  with  the 
Navy  and  local  officials  to  address  the 
Navy's  urgent  need  for  housing  for  ap- 
proximately 1,160  additional  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  Earle  as  a  result  of  the 
homeporting  of  two  auxiliary  oil  and 
explosives  ships  [AGE's].  The  Navy  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  construct- 
ing 500  additional  units  of  housing  for 
these  families.  Approximately  400 
school-age  children  are  expected  to 
attend  local  .schools  in  Monmouth 
County,  NJ.  The  addition  of  these 
children  will  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  local  school  district  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  these 
children. 

Under  prior  State  law.  all  schoolchil- 
dren residing  on  Earle  were  required 
to  attend  school  in  the  Colts  Neck 
School  District  in  Colts  Neck  Town- 
ship. However,  arrangements  were 
made  between  the  Navy  and  the 
neighboring  borough  of  Tinton  Falls, 
with  the  support  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education  for  children 
to  attend  school  in  Tinton  Falls.  This 
arrangement  was  recently  facilitated 
through  the  the  enactment  by  New 
Jersey  of  Public  Law  88,  chapter  15. 
This  law  sets  up  a  procedure  under 
which  a  school  district  whose  property 
is  included  within  a  military  installa- 
tion may  be  designated  as  the  district 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  residing  on  that  installation. 
Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1989,  and  over 
the  next  several  years,  there  are  ex- 
pected to  be  as  many  as  407  children 
attending  school  in  Tinton  Falls. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  that  Senator  Lauten- 
BERG  and  I  received  from  Keith  E. 
Eastin,  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics,  confirming  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  new  provision  in  the 
School  Improvement  Act  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Tinton  Falls.  They  further  ex- 
press their  intention  to  provide  the 
Tinton  Falls  School  District  necessary 
financial  assistance.  We  expect  to  stay 
in  close  touch  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  ensure  that  they  follow 
through  on  their  commitment  to  us 
and  to  the  residents  of  Tinton  Falls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
Washington.  DC.  May  9,  19S8. 
Hon.  Bill  Bradley, 
U.S.  Sencte. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bradley:  I  would  like  to 
confirm  the  Navy's  understanding  of  the 
School  Improvement  Act  of  1987,  now  under 
consideration  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. When  enacted.  Section  6  of  P.L.  81- 


874  will  authorize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  supplementary  funding  to 
local  school  districts.  This  authorization 
could  then  be  delegated  to  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  has  been  in  close  contact  with 
Tinton  Palls  to  ascertain  the  funding  defi- 
ciencies which  could  occur  if  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  produces  fewer  students  in 
school  year  88-89  than  originally  anticipat- 
ed. Because  the  school  system  may  lack  the 
cash  reserves  to  prepare  for  the  projected 
Navy  dependents  in  school  year  89-90  (i.e. 
operating  expenses),  the  Navy  will  seek  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropriations)  to 
provide  funds  under  P.L.  81-874  after  con- 
curring with  the  Tinton  Palls  and  State 
Boards  of  Education  that  a  deficit  exists. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  Tinton 
Palls"  offer  to  provide  schooling  for  our 
Navy  children  at  NWS  Earle  and  your  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  all  possible  financial 
support  is  provided. 

Please  contact  me  if  I  may  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Keith  E.  Eastin. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  assistance  with  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senators  are  cor- 
rect. The  newly  enacted  School  Im- 
provement Act  provides  the  mecha- 
nism for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  financially  assist  local  school  dis- 
tricts otherwise  unable  to  provide  for 
public  education  of  children  whose 
parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. This  provision  would  apply  to  the 
situation  in  Tinton  Falls,  NJ.  There- 
fore, the  House  provision  to  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  re- 
ferred is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  and  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  1295b(h).  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy:  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  from 
the  Committee  on  Corrmierce,  Science 
and  Transportation;  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation;  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  at  large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  14  U.S.C. 
194(a),  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy:  The  Sena- 


tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]. 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation;  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
I928a-1928d.  as  amended,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  spring  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Madeira,  Portugal.  May  26  to 
30,  1988:  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  Chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  1295 
b(h),  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy:  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings], from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science  and  Transportation; 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation; 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan],  at  large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  14  U.S.C. 
194(a),  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy:  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood], 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation;  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 

3,t  l£LrK6. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
1928a-1928d,  as  amended,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  spring  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Madeira,  Portugal,  May  26  to 
30,  1988:  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams].  Chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski].  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]. 


THE      SENATE      BANKING      BILL 
AND    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 
Mr.     DIXON.     Mr.     President,     on 

March  1  of  this  year,  the  moratorium 


on  further  actions  by  the  Federal 
banking  regulators  on  bank  asset 
powers  issues  expired.  The  very  next 
day.  March  2.  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  voted  to  report  S.  1886.  the 
Proxmire  Financial  Modernization  Act 
of  1988.  to  the  Senate  floor  by  an  18  to 
2  margin.  By  the  end  of  the  month, 
March  30  to  be  exact,  the  full  Senate 
endorsed  the  committee's  action,  pass- 
ing the  bill  by  an  overwhelming  94  to  2 
vote  with  virtually  no  amendments. 

The  Senate  has  therefore  kept  its 
part  of  the  promise  the  Congress  made 
last  year  during  debate  on  S.  790  and 
H.R.  27,  which  ultimately  became  law 
as  the  Competitive  Equality  Banking 
Act  of  1987.  That  bill  did  not  address 
fundamental  banking  law  reform 
issues,  but  section  203(a)  stated  that 
"it  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
through  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  our  banking 
and  financial  laws  and  to  make  deci- 
sions on  the  need  for  financial  restruc- 
turing legislation  in  the  light  of 
today's  changing  financial  environ- 
ment both  domestic  and  international 
before  the  expiration  of  such  morato- 
rium." 

While  the  Senate  was  not  able  to 
complete  action  on  its  financial  re- 
structuring bill  before  March  1,  it  did 
so  soon  therefter.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  the  Senate  and  to  complete  action 
on  their  part  of  the  pledge  made 
August.  I  hope  the  House  Banking 
Committee  and  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  can  soon  com- 
plete action  on  the  kind  of  banking 
law  reform  package  that  is  so  badly 
needed. 

I  confess  to  some  disappointment. 
Mr.  President,  that  neither  one  of  the 
two  House  committees  have  yet  acted. 
This  is  an  election  year.  Time  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  run  out.  I  know 
that  join  referral  necessarily  makes 
the  committee  process  lengthier,  but 
that  makes  it  even  more  alarming  that 
the  committee  process  is  not  yet  very 
far  along. 

I  think  the  Senate  bill  is  a  good  one. 
It  did  not  pass  94  to  2  by  accident.  It  is 
based  on  83  days  of  hearings,  457  wit- 
nesses, and  over  18.000  pages  of  tran- 
script. It  is  well  thought  out,  which  is 
the  reason  it  passed  by  such  a  strong 
margin. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  the 
Senate  did  not  really  know  what  it  was 
doing,  and  who  believe  that  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  bill  was  reported  after 
two  intensive  days  of  closed  door  nego- 
tiations represents  some  sort  of  fatal 
flaws.  I  can  only  say  in  response  that 
the  Senate  bill  was  hammered  out 
over  many  months  and  that  virtually 
every  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee was  involved  in  that  effort.  The 


last  2  days  of  negotiations  involved 
very  important  provisions  of  the  bill, 
but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
most  of  the  bill's  important  provisions, 
were  already  almost  completely  agreed 
to.  Even  the  insurance  provisions, 
which  took  the  majority  of  the  last  2 
days,  did  not  involve  a  new,  last- 
minute  suggestion.  The  basis  for  the 
insurance  compromise  was  an  amend- 
ment considered  by  the  Senate  in 
1984. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  members 
of  the  Banking  Committee  and  the 
Senate  at  large  are  convinced  of  the 
merit  of  the  Senate  approach.  The 
Senate  strongly  believes  that  it  is  long 
past  time  to  enact  real,  meaningful, 
structural  reform. 

It  is  Congress,  not  the  regulators  or 
the  courts,  that  should  control  the 
reform  process.  Having  said  that,  how- 
ever, I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Senate  recognizes  that  the  regulators 
and  the  courts  have  been  acting  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  acted.  They 
have  stepped  into  the  vaccum  caused 
by  our  own  lack  of  progress. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  regulators  and  the  courts  are 
not  trying  to  change  the  law.  Rather, 
they  are  playing  a  catch-up  game- 
trying  to  keep  our  regulatory  system 
somewhat  relevant  to  the  changed  eco- 
nomic situation  in  our  financial  mar- 
kets. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we 
have  a  simple  choice:  Either  enact 
reform  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
the  Senate  bill  that  really  does  begin 
to  address  the  underlying  factors  that 
create  the  demand  for  reform,  or  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  issues  to  the  regula- 
tors and  the  courts  to  address  as  best 
they  can. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  issues  to 
the  regulators  and  courts,  but  I  am 
also  convinced  that  the  Senate  will  not 
enact  legislation  that  puts  Congress  in 
the  place  of  King  Canute— trying  to 
hold  back  the  tide.  That  cannot  be 
done,  and  we  should  not  even  try. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  House  will  pass 
a  good,  solid  reform  bill.  Action  along 
these  lines  by  the  House  will  help 
guarantee  a  relatively  easy  House- 
Senate  conference,  and  help  ensure 
timely  enactment  of  legislation  this 
year. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  not  send  us 
the  kind  of  narrow  bill  that  does  not 
address  the  real  reform  issues.  I  am 
sure  they  know  that  such  a  narrow  bill 
would  be  a  recipe  for  an  impasse.  I  am 
confident  that  the  House  does  not 
want  to  throw  away  the  opportunity 
to  enact  meaningful  legislation  this 
year. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
those  that  would  like  to  derail  the 
Proxmire  Financial  Modernization  Act 
of  1988  in  the  hope  of  getting  either  a 
much  narrower  bill  or  a  renewal  of  the 
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Senator,  Mr.  President. 

to  do  everything  he  can 

live  up  to  that  pledge.  I 

„  majority  in  the  Senate 

pledge  and  that  there  is 

the  moratorium  will  be 

if   we   cannot    reach 

the  House  on  a  reform 

lines   of   the   Senate- 


ISLATION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
(EPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  President,  today  I 

)f  my  colleagues  in  urging 

Representatives  to  delay 

passing  legislation  that 

fundkmentally   reform   the   fi- 

of  this  country. 

30,  1988,  this  body  passed 

rfeeded  Proxmire  Financial 

Act  of  1988  by  the  over- 

of  94-2.  This  followed  a 

lobsided    18-2    vote    in    the 

Copimittee  to  pass  virtually 

n.  Such  a  consensus 

pr|)duct   of   a  very   delicate 

that  was  hammered  out 
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we  passed  a  similar  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  House  simply  refused  to  con- 
sider. In  1986  the  House  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  would  not  accept  a 
comprehensive  banking  bill,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  Congress  it  killed  the  Sen- 
ate's $15  billion  package  to  recapitalize 
the  ailing  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  by  trying  to 
attach  a  controversial  housing  bill. 

Now  they  are  at  it  again.  First,  the 
Senate  bill  was  referred  jointly,  with- 
out any  time  limitations,  to  both 
House  Banking  and  House  Energy  and 
Commerce.  That  will  obviously  slow 
things  down,  and  once  again,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  tactic.  In  both  1984 
and  1986  I  received  letters  from  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  asserting  its  in- 
tention to  take  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain banking  issues  with  the  consent 
of  House  Banking  in  both  cases  that 
effectively  killed  Senate  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  time  it  would  take  to 
move  a  comprehensive  bill  through 
two  committees. 

Furthermore,  although  both  com- 
mittees have  held  a  series  of  hearings 
on  financial  restructuring  legislation, 
that  is  as  far  as  they  have  gotten.  Six 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  Senate 
passed  its  bill,  but  the  House  Banking 
Committee  has  not  yet  scheduled  a 
markup  and  evidently  is  not  planning 
to  any  time  soon.  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  has  also  failed  to  schedule 
a  markup. 

Meanwhile,  the  legislative  clock  for 
this  Congress  is  steadily  ticking  away. 
There  is  still  time  to  pass  meaningful 
banking  legislation,  but  the  longer  we 
wait,  the  slimmer  those  prospects 
become.  I  realize  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  closer  we  get  to  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  a  much  more  narrow  or  restric- 
tive bill  will  pass.  Some  have  even  sug- 
gested that  Congress  is  likely  to  rein- 
state the  anticompetitive  and  irrespon- 
sible moratorium  on  bank  activities 
that  Congress  imposed  7  months  ago 
as  part  of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987. 

Let  me  respond  directly  to  these  sug- 
gestions: We  will  not  let  them  happen. 
No  bill  at  all  is  a  far  better  result  than 
anticompetitive,  restrictive  legislation 
that  hamstrings  this  country's  finan- 
cial services  providers.  Most  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  would  much  prefer  to 
leave  in  place  the  present  system  of 
creative  regulatory  interpretations  of 
outmoded  laws  than  pass  something 
regressive.  Furthermore,  any  type  of 
moratorium  extension  is  as  out  of  the 
question  now  as  it  was  10  months  ago 
when  a  substantial  majority  of  this 
body  had  gone  on  record  refusing  to 
take  such  an  action.  My  colleagues 
and  I  will  do  everything  we  can  to  stop 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  sent  a  very 
good  bill  to  the  House.  No  one  was 
completely  happy  with  it,  but  nearly 
everyone  could  at  least  live  with  it. 


and  that  is  the  sign  of  a  good  compro- 
mise. The  bill  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  other  bank  regulators,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
banks,  the  insurance  industry  and 
agents,  and  as  a  substantial  first  step 
in  financial  reform,  by  several  of  the 
diversified  financial  companies.  The 
real  estate  industry  was  not  happy 
that  their  issues  were  not  addressed, 
but  my  understanding  is  that  they  and 
the  bankers  are  close  to  working  out  a 
compromise  of  their  differences. 

With  all  of  this  support,  and  with 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Senate, 
now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  act. 
Final  resolution  of  these  structural 
issues  is  needed  this  year  to  enable  the 
banking  committees  to  focus  next  year 
on  other  critical  issues— like  the 
FSLIC— that  also  demand  our  atten- 
tion. I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  House 
will  simply  derail  this  critically  impor- 
tant legislation,  and  I  urge  that  body 
to  act  soon. 

Let  me  close  with  a  sobering 
thought.  The  American  financial  serv- 
ices industry  is  coming  under  increas- 
ing pressure  from  overseas  competi- 
tors, particularly  the  Japanese. 
Ranked  by  market  capitalization,  13  of 
the  15  largest  financial  firms  in  the 
world,  including  banks  and  securities 
firms,  are  Japanese.  None  are  Ameri- 
can. 

At  the  same  time,  every  industrial 
country  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  permits  commercial 
banks  or  their  affiliates  to  underwrite 
securities,  as  the  Senate  bill  would  do. 
Even  the  Japanese  permit  a  far  great- 
er degree  of  affiliation  between  the  se- 
curities and  banking  industries  than  is 
popularly  perceived,  and  they  are 
poised  to  take  much  greater  steps  in 
that  direction.  As  the  national  journal 
stated  earlier  this  year.  "Japan's 
newly  deregulated,  cash-rich  banks 
have  the  potential  to  dominate  world 
markets  much  as  Japanese  automak- 
ers have."  We  in  the  Congress  have  a 
duty  to  unshackle  U.S.  competitors  in 
the  largest  financial  market  in  the 
world,  our  own  country,  as  at  least  an 
effort  to  prevent  such  domination 
from  taking  place. 

That  is  an  even  more  important 
reason  why  we  can't  sit  idly  by  and  do 
nothing  about  banking  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

PROGNOSIS  FOR  A  BANKING  BILL  IN  1988 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  we 
face  a  tremendous  challenge  today  in 
the  banking  industry.  Our  financial 
systems  are  based  on  old  monetary  re- 
alities which  no  longer  adequately 
cope  with  a  new  world  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding economies,  instant  communi- 
cations, and  overnight  changes. 

It  is  time  we  brought  the  American 
financial  world  into  the  eighties.  It's 
time  we  reassert  ourselves  as  world  fi- 


nancial leaders  and  recapture  the  mo- 
mentum in  our  domestic  market. 

The  forces  driving  the  industry  are: 
Market  competition  to  increase  profits 
or  dividends  to  stockholders,  and 
Market  competition  to  increase  inter- 
est rate  charges  to  customers. 

The  field  has  been  complicated  by 
the  aggressive  entrepreneurship  which 
blurs  the  old  lines  that  used  to  sepa- 
rate financial  institutions. 

In  some  States,  such  as  my  State  of 
Florida,  nonbank  banks  have  targeted 
profitable  markets  and  threatened  tra- 
ditional banking's  dominance  of  some 
parts  of  the  money  business. 

The  new  phenomenon  of  securitiza- 
tion has  altered  the  way  we  deal  with 
business  capitalization.  International 
competition  for  the  U.S.  market  has 
intensified. 

If  we  do  nothing,  all  those  driving 
forces  may  lead  us  to  an  unhealthy  do- 
mestic uncertainty  and  a  dangerous 
hesitance  to  make  long-term  commit- 
ments and  decisions. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  competition 
from  European  and  Japanese  finance 
institutions  is  a  growing  influence  and 
presence  in  the  United  States  domestic 
market. 

The  end  result  could  be  a  replication 
of  what  has  happened  in  other  signifi- 
cant areas  of  the  American  economy— 
a  declining  share  of  our  own  domestic 
market. 

The  Senate  has  moved  to  manage 
the  future  of  our  financial  system  by 
passing  a  restructuring  bill  by  a  vote 
of  94  to  2.  All  eyes  now  turn  toward 
the  House  Banking  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committees. 

It  is  my  hope  these  committees  will 
take  action  in  the  near  future  on  a  re- 
structuring bill.  Consumers,  home- 
builders.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments—all the  users  of  the  financial 
system— are  looking  to  Congress  for 
responsible,  national  financial  leader- 
ship. 

If  we  address  these  important  finan- 
cial regulatory  issues  promptly  we  will 
not  hand  over  our  mandate  for  future- 
oriented  fiscal  policy  to  the  courts  or 
to  the  regulators. 

We  need  to  move  our  financial 
system  into  the  21st  century— and  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  to  bring  it  up  to 
date  with  the  marketplace. 

BANK  DEREGULATION.  A  MISNOMER 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  Senate  Banking  Committee 
colleagues  in  urging  the  House  to 
move  forward  with  companion  legisla- 
tion to  S.  1886,  the  Proxmire  Financial 
Modernization  Act. 

If  the  House  fails  to  act  on  a  bank- 
ing bill  this  year,  the  courts  and  the 
bank  regulators  will  be  free  to  act  and 
substantial  changes  in  our  financial 
laws  are  likely  without  congressional 
approval.  These  are  serious  public 
policy  issues  which  should  be  debated 
and   resolved  by  elected  public   offi- 


cials. The  buck  should  not  be  passed 
to  the  other  branches  of  Government. 

Our  banking  laws  were  designed  to 
protect  the  safety  and  soundness  of  a 
compartmentalized  financial  system 
with  several  discrete  types  of  institu- 
tions. As  these  distinctions  are  eroded 
by  changes  in  the  world  economy  and 
communications  technology,  it  has 
now  become  necessary  for  Congress  to 
restructure  our  banking  laws  to  reflect 
new  realities.  The  New  York  Times 
has  editorialized: 

The  real  choice  in  the  long  run.  then,  is 
between  piecemeal  bank  deregulation  by  the 
States  and  uniform  national  reforms  but- 
tressed by  increased  regulatory  scrutiny. 
Sooner  or  later— preferably  sooner— a  ma- 
jority in  Congress  will  understand  that  this 
is  no  choice  at  all  and  pass  something  like 
the  Proxmire  plan. 

The  Senate  has  taken  this  advice 
and  passed  S.  1886  which  sets  up  this 
much  needed  new  framework.  The  leg- 
islation, which  was  approved  by  a  94- 
to-2  vote,  allows  banks  to  get  into  the 
securities  business  in  an  orderly,  step- 
by-step  process.  The  bill  ensures  that 
companies  offering  the  same  services 
all  have  to  play  by  the  same  rules  and 
have  to  meet  the  same  safety  and 
soundness  requirements.  The  safe- 
guards in  the  Senate  bill  were  the 
product  of  long  and  careful  delibera- 
tions and  those  who  argue  that  the 
Senate  bill  does  not  have  enough  "fire- 
walls" are  not  looking  carefully 
enough. 

I  encourage  House  Members  to  use 
the  Senate  bill  as  the  framework  for 
their  deliberations.  The  Senate  bill  is 
not  perfect  of  course,  but  if  the  House 
bill  is  dramatically  different  from  S. 
1886,  there  will  not  be  enough  time  to 
resolve  the  issues  in  conference  and 
there  will  be  no  bill.  This  impasse 
would  then  give  the  regulators  the 
green  light  to  deregulate  as  they  see 
fit.  That  is  a  result  that  no  one  wants 
to  see. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  this 
debate  is  about  giving  banks  new 
powers.  It  is  about  structure  and  regu- 
lation. Bank  deregulation  is  a  misno- 
mer. The  real  task  for  Congress  is  to 
set  up  a  sensible  regulatory  scheme  for 
the  financial  services  industry  that  re- 
flects the  changes  in  the  world  econo- 
my. Repealing  Glass-Steagall  and  set- 
ting new  rules  for  bank  securities  ac- 
tivities is  a  good  first  step.  The  House 
should  get  on  with  it. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAY  JS,  1871!  THE  SENATE  INVESTIGATES 
NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  117  years 
ago  this  week,  on  May  15,  1871,  a 
Senate  select  committee  began  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  unauthorized  pub- 
lication in  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  set- 
tled relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  that  had 
been  disrupted  during  the  Civil  War. 


Today  the  Senate  conducts  most 
treaty  debates  in  open  session,  but 
back  in  the  late  19th  century,  treaty 
debates  were  generally  held  in  secret— 
or  at  least  they  were  intended  to  be 
secret.  Washington  newspaper  corre- 
spondents rather  quickly  learned  most 
of  what  went  on  inside  these  secret 
sessions  and  published  the  secret  de- 
bates and  votes  in  their  papers.  Peri- 
odically, some  outraged  Senator  would 
demand  an  investigation,  and  a  select 
committee  would  be  appointed  to  un- 
cover the  sources  of  the  leak.  But 
these  sources  invariably  remained 
more  secret  than  the  original  secret 
debates. 

In  1871  the  select  committee  called 
Tribune  correspondents  Zebulon 
White  and  Hiram  Ramsdell  to  answer 
questions  about  where  they  had 
gotten  the  treaty.  Neither  journalist, 
however,  would  break  his  silence,  and 
so  the  committee  ordered  them  held 
captive  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
mittee room  until  they  relented.  This 
tactic  proved  futile.  The  two  corre- 
spondents entertained  guests,  dined  in 
the  Senate  restaurant,  and  otherwise 
lived  the  lives  of  comfortable  martyrs, 
showing  no  signs  of  relenting.  Having 
discovered  not  a  clue  as  to  who  leaked 
the  treaty,  the  Senate  finally  released 
the  two  men.  Although  not  the  first 
such  occasion,  this  marked  the  last 
time  that  the  Senate  attempted  to 
hold  newspaper  reporters  prisoners  in 
the  Capitol  Building. 


ERICS  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  Eric 
Abovich  turned  8  today,  he  got  a 
scooter  and  some  new  sneakers  and  a 
party  with  his  friends.  But  the  one 
thing  Eric  wanted  most  he  won't  get 
this  year— a  birthday  hug  from  his 
grandpa. 

Eric's  grandpa  is  Pyatras  Pakenas,  a 
refusenik  who  lives  alone  in  Vilnius, 
Lithuania,  because  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  not  issue  him  an  exit  visa. 
Eric  has  never  seen  his  grandfather. 
Pakenas'  wife,  daughter,  son  and  son- 
in-law  all  left  Russia  in  1979.  certain 
he  would  be  allowed  to  follow  in  sever- 
al months.  For  8  years  they  have 
hoped  and  prayed  and  worked  to  get 
him  out. 

For  8  years  the  Soviets  have  denied 
Pakenas.  a  lawyer  by  profession,  per- 
mission to  leave.  After  he  applied  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Pa- 
kenas lost  his  law  practice  and  now  he 
works  in  a  meat  packing  plant. 

As  soon  as  Eric  learned  to  print  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  White  House  that 
begins: 

"Mrs.  and  Mr.  Reagan.  I  am  six.  I 
never  saw  my  grandpa.  Please  help  me 
to  see  him  •  *  •" 

Eric  talks  to  his  grandfather  on  the 
phone  about  the  dog  they  plan  to  pick 
out  together  some  day  and  about  how 
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THE  LATE  DR.  FREDERICK 
DOUGLAS  PATTERSON  FOUND- 
ER OF  THE  UNITED  NEGRO 
COLLEGE  FUND 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  tower- 
ing giant  and  pioneer  in  developing 
quality  educational  opportunities  for 
young  black  men  and  women  in  Amer- 
ica—the late  Dr.  Frederick  Douglas 
Patterson. 

About  45  years  ago.  while  serving  as 
president  of  what  was  then  called  Tus- 
kegee  Institute,  Dr.  Patterson  had  a 
dream  that  by  forming  a  consortium 
of  predominantly  black  colleges  and 
universities  here  in  the  United  States, 
he  could  help  develop  greater  opportu- 
nities and  higher  levels  of  education, 
leadership,  and  talent.  He  made  that 
dream  come  true  by  establishing  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Today,  there  are  approximately 
43,000  students  enrolled  in  the  42 
UNCF  member  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. About  5,000  of  these  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  5  UNCF  members  in 
my  home  State  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  president  of  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  from  1933  to  1953.  He 
joined  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  as  di- 
rector in  1953.  became  president  in 
1958,  president  emeritus  in  1970,  and 
consultant  on  educational  affairs  in 
1970.  From  1969  to  1973.  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Robert  R.  Motion  Memori- 
al Institute,  became  chairman  in  1973, 
and  was  serving  as  chairman  emeritus 
when  he  died  April  26,  1988. 

In  1984,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  of  presenting  to  him  at  a 
UNCF  dinner  in  Alabama  the  "Exem- 
plary Leadership  Award."  In  1987, 
President  Reagan  bestowed  to  him  the 
Medal  of  Freedom— the  Nation's  high- 
est civilian  award. 

Dr.  Patterson's  many  other  awards, 
honors,  achievements,  board  member- 
ships, and  publications  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  at  this  time.  However, 
I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  because  of  Dr.  Patterson's  dream 
some  45  years  ago  to  establish  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  he  helped 
America  to  realize  that.  "A  mind  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  waste. " 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  a  special  memorial  service  will  be 
held  for  Dr.  Patterson  June  10,  1988, 
at  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Patterson's 
obituary,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  28,  1988,  be  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Frederick  Patterson  Dies:  Pounded 
College  F^nd 
New  Rocheixe.  N.Y.— Dr.  Frederick  Doug- 
lass Patterson.  86.  the  founder  of  the  tJnited 
Negro  College  Fund  and  president  emeritus 


of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  died 
April   26  at  his  home  here  after  a  heart 

In  1987.  President  Reagan  honored  Dr. 
Patterson  with  a  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  na- 
tion s  highest  civilian  honor. 

The  fund  Dr.  Patterson  founded  became 
the  largest  independent  source  of  funds  for 
private,  historically  black  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  It  provides  money  for  schol- 
arships, staff  salaries,  library  resources  and 
laboratories. 

The  fund,  a  consortium  of  black  colleges 
that  seeks  ways  to  raise  money,  was  founded 
in  1943  with  an  endowment  of  $765,000.  Its 
original  27  members  served  12.000  students. 
Today,  the  fund  has  42  members  and  aided 
45.000  students  from  an  endowment  of  $42 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  born  in  Washington.  He 
received  a  doctorate  in  veterinary  medicine 
in  1923  and  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
1927  from  Iowa  State  University.  He  earned 
a  second  doctorate  at  Cornell  University. 

In  1928  he  went  to  work  for  what  was 
then  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute.  He  helped  raise  the  vocational 
training  school  for  blacks  to  national  fame 
during  his  25  years  there.  He  served  as  Tus- 
kegee's  president  from  1935  to  1953. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Catherine,  and 
one  son.  Frederick,  both  of  New  Rochelle. 
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SENATOR  SIMPSON  TO  THE 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  great  privilege— it  is  also  a 
pleasure— of  being  able  to  publicize  my 
many  differences  with  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming.  Mr.  Simpson,  on  a 
regular  basis  over  the  radio.  So  when  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican 
leader,  it  requires  more  than  passing 
comment. 

In  response  to  recent  revelations  ap- 
pearing in  Donald  Regan's  book.  Sena- 
tor Simpson  wrote  a  stirring  defense  of 
the  First  Lady  that  was  published  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  as 
sociate  myself  with  Senator  Simpson's 
remarks,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Simpson's  article  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  13.  1988] 

A  Bum  Rap  on  Nancy  Reagan 

(By  Alan  K.  Simpson) 

Nancy  Reagan  always  seems  to  get  a  bum 

rap  in  the  •tattle-tale"  book  business.  She 

deserves  a  hell  of  a  lot  better.  For  when  we 

elected  her  remarkable  husband  to  this  job 

of   president,  she  was— surely   is— "part  of 

the  deal  '  She  took  on  a  lough  job  that  has 

no  definitions  but  many  demands.  She  has 

fulfilled  her  obligations  and  duties  to  her 

country    and    to    her    husband   with    great 

grace,  class  and  distinction. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  latest  catty  little 
revelation  is  that  she  is  protective  of  her 
husband,  who  just  happens  to  be  the  presi- 
dent. She  is  accused  of  unquestioned  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  Ronald  Reagan.  Egad, 
what  will  people  think?  It  reminds  me  of. 
and  strengthens  the  sageness  of.  the  old  saw 


that  'If  you  want  to  have  a  friend  in  Wash- 
ington, buy  a  dog." 

But  the  issue  is  not  now  "Don  Regan's 
book. "  It  is  apparently  Nancy  Reagan  s  ac- 
tivities. How  ironic  to  see  two  fine  men 
whom  I  have  known— Larry  Speakes  and 
Don  Regan— bring  themselves  down  to  a 
lesser  level  by  spewing  out  these  rather 
vengeful  portrayals.  Their  luster  leaves 
their  personalities  as  the  bluster  leaves 
their  pens. 

Can  we  all  remember  well  the  early  days 
of  the  Reagan  presidency?  In  just  a  few 
short  months.  Nancy  Reagan  came  under 
heavy  fire  for  being  "uninvolved"  in  the 
vital  issues  of  the  day.  "She  doesn't  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  unique  position."  the  nay- 
sayers  moaned  and  knurled  their  knuckles. 
Now  she  is  being  portrayed  as  some  sort  of 
flaky,  all-powerful  oracle.  What  guff. 

I  think  one  of  the  tilings  that  spooks 
people  about  Ron  and  Nancy  Reagan  is  that 
they  have  a  great  thing  going.  It  is  called  a 
love  affair  and  it  has  spanned  36  years  and 
counting.  They  hold  hands,  they  smooch, 
they  share  their  lives  and  experiences,  they 
wholly  support  each  other,  they  laugh,  they 
giggle,  and  all  that  pretty  much  threatens 
people  who  don't  understand  it  or  who  don't 
live  it. 

All  the  chatter  around  the  water  cooler 
about  Nancy  Reagan  is  a  distraction  from 
the  person  who  is  really  at  the  center  of  the 
controversy.  Don  Regan.  Let's  put  his  de- 
parture from  the  White  House  in  full  per- 
spective and  get  things  back  in  focus.  Nancy 
Reagan  didn't  drive  Don  Regan  out.  There 
were  a  lot  of  people  lined  up  in  the  batter's 
box  to  do  just  that.  Many  weeks  passed  be- 
tween the  time  the  Iran-contra  story 
became  page-one  news  and  Donald  Regan's 
hurried  and  harried  departure  from  the 
White  House.  During  those  weeks  I  was 
honored  to  participate  in  any  number  of 
meetings  with  the  president  where  he  was 
counseled— and.  yes  even  directed— to  dis- 
miss his  chief  of  staff.  The  congressional 
press  crew  and  galleries  worked  overtime  in 
those  days  to  accommodate  the  calls  for 
Regan's  resignation  and  to  provide  the  long 
knives  to  lop  off  his  head. 

In  that  time  period,  I  also  had  several  fine 
conversations  with  Nancy  Reagan,  who  was, 
as  always,  alert,  thoughtful,  articulate  and 
protective  of  her  husband.  We  talked  about 
the  various  views  of  the  situation.  We 
shared  some  personal  observations.  The 
person  I  talked  to  then— and  always  have- 
was  an  informed,  loving  and  concerned  wife. 
She  wanted  to  hear  "all  sides. "  She  came  to 
her  own  firm  conclusions  about  her  hus- 
band's best  interests. 

I  recall  with  amusement  some  observers 
being  "surprised"  to  learn  that  Harry 
Truman  had  consulted  his  steady  wife.  Bess, 
before  deciding  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb. 
That  revelation  couldn't  surprise  anyone 
one  whit  who  had  ever  seen  a  good  marriage 
at  work.  Jimmy  and  Rosalyn  Carter  wrote 
an  entire  book  about  the  way  they  tried  to 
handle  the  rigors  and  demands  of  the  presi- 
dency as  husband  and  wife.  Only  a  damn 
fool  would  suggest  that  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  has  no  role 
whatever  in  the  governing  of  our  country.  It 
might  not  read  that  way  in  the  civics  texts 
or  statute  books,  but  that's  the  way  it  is  in 
the  book  cf  real  life. 

I  have  a  very  fine  staff  of  more  than  25 
thoughtful,  hard-working  and  intelligent 
folks.  They  are  there  to  assist  me  in  my 
tasks  and  responsibilities.  But  there  is  really 
only  one  dazzling  person  in  my  life  who 
keeps  me  "centered  "—who  helps  me  keep  it 


all  "together.""  That  person  is  Ann.  my  wife 
of  nearly  34  years.  She  is  part  of  my  inner 
gyroscope,  adds  the  balance  and  leaven  to 
my  life— in  or  out  of  politics. 

Nancy  and  Ronald  Reagan,  too.  have 
found  their  own  way  to  deal  with  the  politi- 
cal world.  They  know  whe-  ■  to  turn  when 
you  don"t  know  where  to  turn.  They  have 
deep  reservoirs  of  faith  in  a  higher  being,  in 
themselves  and  in  others.  Politics  in  itself  as 
a  singular  pursuit  is  a  rather  barbaric  quest. 
You  often  have  to  be  leavened  in  life  by  a 
spouse  and  love  and  art  and  music  and 
nature  and  faith  and  friends  and  loyalty 
and  trust.  The  Reagans  have  that.  They 
have  it  with  each  other.  For  them,  his  suc- 
cess is  her  success.  Nancy"s  accomplish- 
ments and  strengths  are  part  of  the  presi- 
dent's triumphs  and  character  too. 

In  this  goldfish  bowl  of  Washington  (and 
it's  odd  how  many  sharks  can  get  into  a 
goldfish  bowl!)  Nancy  Reagan  has  put  her 
own  distinctive  and  unique  trademark  on 
the  role  of  First  Lady.  She  tackled  the  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  issue  before  it  was  ever 
page-one  news.  In  fact,  her  steadiness  and 
her  stature  and  her  tireless  efforts  to  focus 
on  that  issue  helped  to  bring  it  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  American  consciousness.  "Just 
say  no.'"  There  is  no  need  to  snicker  or 
chuckle  at  that.  It's  right.  She  expresses  it 
beautifully,  authentically  and  sincerely.  She 
has  traveled  more  than  170.000  miles 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  as  part  of  the  antidrug  and  anti- 
controUed  substance  campaign.  I  think  all 
of  us  are  struck  by  that  gentle  image  of  her 
listening  attentively  to  the  struggle  related 
by  a  young  person  fighting  to  overcome  the 
obsession  and  habit  of  drugs. 

How  sad  that  anyone  would  be  titillated 
by  what  is  really  a  vengeful  portrayal  of  a 
beautiful  lady.  Throughout  the  remarkable 
presidency  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Nancy 
Reagan  has  been  right  there.  She  was  the 
one  ai  his  side  while  they  plucked  a  bullet 
from  his  chest  or  cut  a  section  of  colon  from 
his  body.  We  have  watched  her  there, 
"steady  at  his  side.""  She  has  always  been 
the  one  to  nurture  and  sustain  him.  You 
can  bet  the  lunch  money  that  he  is  right 
there  now  serving  her  in  the  same  moving 
fashion. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  end  of  the  Small  Business 
Week,  as  proclaimed  by  President 
Reagan,  in  recognition  of  the  17  mil- 
lion small  businesses  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  a  busy  week  for  those  in- 
volved in  the  Small  Business  Week 
process.  In  my  own  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
across  the  State  have  celebrated  with 
receptions  for  honorees  and  special 
seminars  on  the  small  business  world. 

Mr.  President,  small  businesses  are 
the  backbone  of  the  American  econo- 
my. The  17  million  small  business 
owners  provide  for  half  of  the  Nation's 
private  employment,  which  is  almost 
40  percent  of  national  production  in 
this  Nation.  Small  businesses  also 
create  about  two  of  every  three  new 
jobs  in  this  country.  We  can  attribute 
38  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  small  businesses. 


In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  there 
were  61,917  business  establishments  in 
Alabama  in  1986.  Of  these.  54,199,  or 
87.5  percent,  were  small  businesses 
with  fewer  than  500  employees,  and 
they  employed  47.6  percent  of  Ala- 
bama's work  force. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  rate  of  new  business  for- 
mation has  been  declining  nationally, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Alabama  con- 
tinues to  have  stable  new  business 
growth.  In  Alabama,  small  business 
generated  almost  all  of  the  32,200  new 
jobs  created  in  Alabama  between  1980 
and  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  women 
and  ethnic  minorities  have  both  bene- 
fited greatly  in  the  past  few  years 
through  small  businesses.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  has  special 
programs  geared  to  assist  women  and 
minorities  in  opening  businesses. 

Prom  1977  to  1984,  the  number  of 
businesses  owned  by  women  increased 
by  11  percent  annually  in  America.  I 
can  state  with  pride  that  according  to 
data  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Alabama  had  the  30th  largest 
women-owned  business  population 
(33,576)  and  the  24th  largest  minority- 
owned  business  population  (8.137)  in 
the  Nation  in  1982. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President;  minori- 
ty business  ownership  in  this  country 
has  also  rapidly  increased  in  recent 
years.  Black-owned  businesses  in- 
creased 46.7  percent  from  1977  to  1982, 
and  Hispanic  and  Asian-owned  busi- 
nesses also  increased  during  that  time. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  played  an  important  and  vital  role 
in  the  success  of  small  businesses  in 
this  country.  Without  assistance  from 
the  SBA,  many  small  businesses  would 
not  be  in  existence  today.  The  SBA's 
Office  of  Advocacy  is  specifically  man- 
dated by  Congress  to  be  an  advocate 
for  America's  18  small  businesses. 

I  once  heard  someone  say  that  small 
business  people  are  the  true  adventur- 
ers in  this  country.  What  a  wonderftxl- 
ly  accurate  statement.  For  who  else 
but  the  small  business  person  starts 
with  a  dream,  goes  into  unknown  terri- 
tory, struggles  against  all  odds,  takes 
on  extra  risks,  all  the  while  knowing 
that  he  or  she  might  never  see  this 
dream  come  to  fruition?  American 
small  business  people  have  what  I  call 
true  American  pioneer  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
and  congratulate  all  those  who  have 
ever  had  a  dream  and  felt  a  tug  of  that 
pioneer  spirit,  and  then  have  gone 
ahead  against  the  odds  to  achieve 
their  dream.  I  am  happy  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  dedicated  a  week  to 
their  fine  achievements,  and  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  them  all. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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other  source.  EDS  is  no  different.  As 
General  Kirk  said: 

...  it  provides  lateral  repair/supply  sup- 
port capability  between  operating  bases. 

How  effective  is  EDS  in  this  role? 
Again,  let  me  provide  for  the  record 
the  remarks  of  the  USAFE  CINC, 
General  Kirk: 

We  know  EDS  works  .  .  .  Since  1984.  we 
have  experienced  a  14  percent  increase  in 
mission  capable  rates  and  a  40  percent  re- 
duction in  aircraft  down-time  due  to  lack  of 
spare  parts. 

Mr.  President,  over  200  aircraft  are 
provided  overseas  maintenance 
through  the  availability  of  EDS  com- 
ponents. What  troubles  me  is,  on  one 
hand,  the  persistent  emphasis  in  Con- 
gress, in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
on  our  superior  trained  pilots,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  near-gutting  of  a 
program  without  which,  flying  hours, 
the  essence  of  training  superiority, 
would  be  dramatically  and  dangerous- 
ly curtailed,  adding  to  the  prospects  of 
battle  casualties  on  the  ground  as  well 
as  in  the  air.  What  makes  this  matter 
worse,  is  that  USAFE  is  a  forward-de- 
ployed, warfighting  command.  The 
mission  therefore  suffers  immediately 
and  directly  when  readiness,  training 
and  aircraft  availability  are  restricted. 
Let  me  be  more  precise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: This  body  needs  to  take  a  more 
direct,  finite  and  firm  position  on  this 
small  but  important  program  stating 
our  support  now  so  that  EDS  will  not 
be  conveniently  axed  in  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

And  axed  it  will  be  if  the  precedents 
of  the  past  few  years  apply: 

In  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  the  pro- 
gram was  reduced  by  the  appropria- 
tions conference  panels  in  the 
amounts  of  $2.5  million  and  $2.1  mil- 
lion. This  translated  into  a  26-percent 
annual  loss  of  flying  hours— imagine 
losing  the  use  of  your  car  for  3  months 
because  the  garage  couldn't  get  the 
part;  worse  yet,  put  yourself  in  the 
dangerous  position  of  a  pilot  whose 
loss  of  training  may  make  him  a  pre- 
mature wartime  casualty. 

Now  I  know  my  initial  focus  was  on 
Europe,  but  I  have  to  tell  this  body, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  situation  is 
even  worse  in  the  Pacific  Air  Forces 
[PACAF].  Gen.  Jack  Gregory  is  no 
complainer,  but  he  should  be.  His  ju- 
risdiction covers  35  countries  with  2 
billion  people.  His  command  operates 
300  fighter  and  attack  aircraft,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand's C-12S,  C-21S,  C-130's,  C-5s, 
C-141's.  and  HH-3's,  as  well  as  SAC's. 
B-52's.  and  KC-135's. 

So  what  do  you  think  Congress  did 
to  General  Gregory?  You  guessed  it: 
PDS  operations  and  maintenance 
funding  was  totally  eliminated  in  the 
House;  then  we  in  the  Senate  took 
away  funding  not  only  for  the  logistics 
command,  control  and  communica- 
tions computer-based  management 
system,  but  also  for  the  aircraft  that 


PDS  needs,  and  for  the  forward-based 
stockage  operations.  In  other  words, 
we  said:  "ship  the  aircraft  carcasses 
back  to  the  States,  even  though  they 
can  be  repaired  on  site,"  and,  we 
added,  "suffer  the  flying  hour  loss  in 
this  vast  theater  of  operations." 

Mr.  President,  we  in  this  body 
depend  on  Air  Force  aircraft  for  our 
foreign  travel.  The  next  time  your  en 
route  from  Hawaii  to  Hong  Kong  or 
Taiwan,  clock  the  time  you're  in  the 
air.  I  suggest  that  this  experience  will 
amply  remind  you  of  what  our  PACAF 
pilots,  logisticians.  maintenance,  and 
other  operational  personnel  face  on  a 
routine  basis  in  fulfilling  the  danger- 
ous and  important  missions  that  we 
demand  of  them. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL:  A 
BOON  TO  THE  DISADVANTAGED? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  recently  acted  on  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  minimum  wage, 
and  much  media  attention  has  recent- 
ly been  devoted  to  this  issue,  I 
thought  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Tyco  V.  Swick,  executive  director  of 
the  Erie  (Pennsylvania)  Center  for  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped.  Mr. 
Swick  is  not  a  businessman— he  has 
been  in  the  field  of  social  work  for  24 
years— yet  he  is  concerned  about  the 
adverse  effects  of  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Swick  notes  that  the  poor  are 
most  likely  to  suffer  higher  unemploy- 
ment when  jobs  requiring  fewer  skills 
are  lost,  and  are  hardest  hit  when 
mandated  wage  increases  must  be  met 
through  price  increases.  He  observes 
that  there  are  better  ways  to  help  the 
disadvantaged.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Swick  understands  and  appreci- 
ates the  sentiment  and  the  sincere 
intent  of  those  who  advocate  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase,  as  we  all  do.  But, 
he  also  understands  the  real  world  and 
knows  that  this  Congress  will  do  far 
more  harm  than  good  if  it  enacts  such 
a  bill.  I  hope  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  read  and  consider  his 
views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Erie  Center  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped.  Erie.  PA. 

August  21.  1987. 
Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
Chairman.      Committee     on     Labor     and 
Human  Resources.  411  Russell  Building. 
Washingt07i.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Hatch:  Strong  interest  in 
and  support    for   increasing   the   minimum 
wage  from  $3.35/hour  has  recently  arisen. 
As  a  person  employed  in  the  field  of  social 


work  for  24  years,  I  can  appreciate  the 
motive  of  those  who  desire  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage— improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  those  on  the  lower  end  of  our  eco- 
nomic scale.  Nevertheless.  I  urge  you  to 
oppose  raising  the  minimum  wage  because: 
(1)  Contrary  to  current  assertions,  the 
present  minimum  wage  is  high  enough  to 
insure  that  those  working  under  it  have  a 
minimally  acceptable  standard  of  living;  (2) 
increasing  the  minimum  wage,  although  it 
may  give  short  run  benefit,  will  in  the  long 
run  be  counter-productive  for  those  working 
at  that  wage  level  to  their  great  harm;  and. 
(3)  there  are  better  alternatives  to  helping 
low  income  people  than  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Those  who  advocate  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  argue  that  people  employed 
at  the  current  minimum  wage  level  earn  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level  as  defined  by 
the  Federal  Government.  They  state  that  a 
wage  earner  with  a  family  of  four  working 
full  time  at  the  current  minimum  wage 
earns  an  income  below  the  poverty  for  that 
4  member  fsunily.  This  argument  is  true; 
however,  statistics  can  be  misleading,  and 
this  is  one  of  those  instances. 

In  an  era  when  two  wage  earners  per 
family  is  the  predominant  economic  unit, 
even  in  middle  income  families,  why  do  the 
people  who  use  this  statistic  restrict  a  low 
income  family  working  at  minimum  wage  to 
only  one  wage  earner,  when  this  is  not  the 
typical  economic  unit  in  our  modern  society. 
The  fact  is  that  if  a  husband  and  wife  in  the 
"typical"  family  of  four  are  both  wage  earn- 
ers employed  at  the  minimum  wage,  then 
their  "combined"  income  is  greater  than  the 
Federally  defined  poverty  level  for  a  family 
of  four.  Thus,  the  argument  that  those  em- 
ployed at  the  current  minimum  wage  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level  is  really  not 
true.  Granted,  the  income  that  can  be 
earned  under  the  current  minimum  wage  is 
not  great;  yet  it  is  above  the  "minimum" 
poverty  level,  and  this  is  all  that  the  "mini- 
mum" wage  should  accomplish. 

It  is  true  that  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  can  in  the  short  run,  meaning  several 
years  at  most,  result  in  a  relative  increase  in 
the  standard  of  living  for  those  whose  in- 
comes increase  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  However,  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  that  are  excessive,  going 
beyond  providing  minimal  economic  status 
at  the  accepted  poverty  level,  will  in  the 
long  run  have  S-n.  opposite  effect,  and  hurt 
the  people  who  were  supposed  to  benefit 
from  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Historically,  the  first  thing  that  happens 
when  a  minimum  wage  increase  is  granted  is 
that  those  people  who  were  earning  slightly 
above  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  (due  to  in- 
creased job  responsibilities,  etc.)  seek  to 
maintain  their  same  relative  economic 
status  after  the  minimum  wage  increase  by 
demanding  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
hourly  wage  that  will  maintain  the  wage 
differential  that  previously  existed  between 
their  earnings  and  those  earning  the  mini- 
mum wage.  This  sets  off  a  chain  reaction  of 
bumping  hourly  rates  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. The  result  is  that  short  run  gains 
achieved  by  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
are  soon  erased,  and  the  status  quo  is  even- 
tually restored. 

Not  only  are  the  short  runs  gains  lost  over 
time,  but  the  end  result  is  worse  than  the 
situation  previous  to  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease because  of  the  ugly  effects  of  infla- 
tion. Indeed,  increasing  the  minimum  wage, 
with     the    resulting    bumping    of    wages 


throughout  the  economy,  results  in  inflated 
prices  for  most  goods  and  service— and  the 
tragic  fact  is  that  inflation  is  always  harder 
on  the  poor  than  the  rich. 

Another  disastrous  result  from  excessive 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  is  unem- 
ployment for  the  poor.  When  a  business  is 
faced  with  rapidly  increasing  labor  costs, 
which  is  the  case  when  excessive  increases 
are  made  in  the  minimum  wage,  it  has  sev- 
eral recourses.  One  is  to  raise  prices,  which 
leads  to  inflation,  which  hurts  the  poor  es- 
pecially. Another  recourse  is  to  eliminate 
jobs  that  have  a  high  labor  content  through 
automation  or  some  other  means.  The 
result  is  a  shrinking  number  of  jobs  avail- 
able for  people  with  minimal  job  skills.  Ex- 
cessive increases  in  the  minimum  wage  drive 
up  prices  and/or  reduce  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor,  thus  compounding 
their  problems,  not  ameliorating  them, 
which  was  the  desired  intent  of  increasing 
the  minimum  wage. 

An  economic  fact  of  life  in  our  current 
economy  is  the  transition  from  manufactur- 
ing based  to  service  based  jobs.  Our  country 
has  lost  many  manufacturing  jobs  to  for- 
eign competition.  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage  beyond  the  level  needed  to  maintain 
minimal  economic  survival  will  only  hurt 
our  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  econom- 
ic powers,  thus  again  hurting  the  poor. 

One  of  the  ways  the  poor  have  coped  with 
lost  manufacturing  jobs  is  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  service  occupations.  It  is  a  known 
economic  fact  however,  that  most  service 
jobs  pay  less  than  manufacturing  jobs:  this 
is  simply  the  inherent  nature  of  service 
work.  If  the  minimum  wage  is  increased  sig- 
nificantly, businesses  and/or  people  will  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  higher  wages  necessary  to 
hire  service  workers,  thus  creating  more  un- 
employment for  the  poor.  The  last  remain- 
ing bailout  for  the  poor,  which  is  the  service 
type  job.  will  be  seriously  jeopardized  with 
any  significant  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

Special  problems  also  exist  for  identifiable 
minority  groups  if  the  minimum  wage  is  in- 
creased significantly.  Unskilled  youth  and 
marginally  producing  handicapped  workers 
are  even  more  vulnerable  to  the  problems 
that  develop  with  escalating  labor  prices. 
Unemployment  is  already  high  among  these 
people.  This  will  only  incrrase  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wane.  As  the  direc- 
tor of  a  sheltered  workshop  for  the  handi- 
capped, I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
labor-intensive  work  for  sub-producing 
handicapped  people.  If  we  have  to  increase 
our  prices  because  we  must  pay  our  people 
higher  wages  with  no  offsetting  increase  in 
their  productivity,  we  will  become  uncom- 
petitive and  lose  contracts— and  the  handi- 
capped will  lose  jobs. 

These  who  wish  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  do  so  with  good  motives.  It  is  not  their 
goal  that  is  wrong  (improving  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  poor).  It  is  their  method.  As 
shown  above,  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
is  counter-productive.  There  are  better  ways 
to  increase  the  quality  of  living  for  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  without  causing 
the  economic  dislocations  that  backfire  on 
the  poor  when  the  minimum  wage  is  inflat- 
ed. 

One  basic  help  for  the  poor  is  to  provide 
job  training  so  that  low  wage  earners  can 
improve  their  job  skills,  thus  increasing 
their  ability  to  earn  higher  wages.  All 
economies  have  "entry"  level  jobs  that  are 
relatively  poor  paying.  In  our  earlier  years 
we  had  apprentices  who  indentured  them- 
selves for  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade 
and  eventually  become  well-paid  craftsmen. 


There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  In 
paying  a  person  a  low  wage  for  entry  level 
work.  Entry  level  jobs  require  minimal  skills 
and  training  and  therefore  do  not  demand  a 
high  wage.  What  is  wrong  is  not  providing 
people  with  the  opportunity  for  training  so 
they  can  increase  their  job  skills,  thus  al- 
lowing them  to  move  up  from  entry  level  po- 
sitions. The  fact  is,  overpaying  workers  for 
entry  level  jobs  reduces  the  incentive  to  Im- 
prove job  skills.  In  the  long  run  no  economy 
can  pay  a  person  more  than  he  is  worth- 
but  a  person  can  be  made  worth  more  eco- 
nomically by  training  so  he  can  be  more 
productive  and  hence  able  to  earn  more. 

In  addition  to  job  training  there  are  other 
effective  ways  lo  help  the  poor  without  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage.  Subsidized  day 
care  can  enable  poor  families  to  have  two 
wage  earners  without  the  expensive  over- 
head of  day  care.  Tax  relief  can  be  provided 
through  legislation  so  that  lower  wage  earn- 
ers can  retain  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
earnings.  Medical  care  can  be  provided  to 
lower  income  people  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  have  their  lower  earnings  consumed 
for  this  necessity.  There  are  many  things 
that  our  society  can  do  to  support  and  up- 
grade the  poor  besides  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

It  is  probably  politically  popular  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage,  but  it  is  not  good 
policy.  I  urge  you  to  reject  any  significant 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  and  instead 
provide  programs  and  economic  develop- 
ment that  will  provide  long  term  solutions 
to  a  chronic  problem. 
Sincerely. 

Tyco  V.  Swick. 
Executive  Director. 


TURKEY  AND  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  visited  Turkey  as  part  of  a  dele- 
gation headed  by  Senator  Dole.  This 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Armenian  genocide  issue  with  Tur- 
key's President  Kenan  Evren  and 
Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal. 

By  way  of  background,  over  the 
years,  I  have  corresponded  with  Turk- 
ish leaders  and  United  States  officials 
regarding  a  simple  request  of  Armeni- 
ans throughout  the  world,  that  is,  for 
the  Government  of  Turkey  and  other 
governments,  including  our  own,  to 
recognize  the  Armenian  genocide  as  an 
historical  fact. 

Several  years  ago,  I  wrote  to  Prime 
Minister  Ozal  to  encourage  the  open- 
ing of  the  Ottoman  Empire  Archives 
to  history  scholars  from  around  the 
world.  Since  that  time,  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  making  some  of 
these  records  available  to  foreign  re- 
searchers. Unfortunately,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  give  interested 
scholars  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  Ottoman  Archives.  Many  believe 
that  access  to  these  documents  can 
further  substantiate  the  historicity  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  Thus,  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  records  regarding  that 
tragedy  be  preserved. 

Last  week.  I  spoke  with  President 
Kenan  Evren  and  Prime  Minister  Ozal 
regarding  the  opening  up  of  the  ar- 
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Mr.   President,   the 
Treaty    on    Intermediate- 
Forces     [INF]     now 
ore   the   U.S.   Senate    for 
consent  has  profound  im- 
3r  our  future.  At  stake  are 
national  security,  NATO 
and   fundamental   princi- 
control  and  future  United 
relations. 
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Sven  Kraemer,  who  served 
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of   the   National    Security 

[IfSC]  from  the  first  days  of 

administration   in  early 

last  September.  For  nearly 


7  years  he  represented  the  National 
Security  Council  in  some  10  interagen- 
cy arms  control  groups,  and  provided 
senior  level  staff  support  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  view  of  his  White  House  role  and 
his  testimony,  I  am  astonished  that 
his  testimony  has  received  no  media 
coverage  whatsoever  and  probably  re- 
mains unknown  even  to  most  of  my 
Senate  colleagues.  Surely  more  than 
any  other  official  who  has  testified  on 
the  proposed  treaty,  Mr.  Kraemer 
brings  direct  professional  knowledge 
of  the  objectives,  policies  and  process- 
es which  the  Reagan  White  House 
brought  to  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 

A  personal  note  submitted  with  his 
prepared  statement  indicates  that  Mr. 
Kraemer  did  not  find  it  easy  to  testify 
critically  on  this  treaty.  However,  with 
each  summit  meeting,  and  in  the  end 
results  as  we  find  them  in  the  treaty 
before  the  Senate  today,  he,  like 
others,  clearly  found  increasing  rea- 
sons for  concern.  When  called  to  testi- 
fy, he  did  so  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
and  he  offered  his  critiques  and  rec- 
ommendations not  to  criticise  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
President's  own  declared  objectives. 

Mr.  Kraemer's  testimony  has  unusu- 
al credibility.  He  is  intimately  familiar 
with  the  Reagan  administrations 
senior-level  decisions  on  arms  control 
and  how  these  differed  from  those  of 
prior  administrations.  And.  he  brings 
to  his  testimony  not  only  the  broad 
perspective  of  some  25  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service  since  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, but  also  a  unique  White 
House  experience  of  16  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  NSC  staff  with  10  National 
Security  Advisors  in  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Johnson,  Nixon, 
Ford,  and  Reagan. 

Mr.  Kraemer's  testimony  details  nu- 
merous fundamental  and  unresolved 
flaws  in  the  proposed  treaty,  several  of 
these  apparently  resulting  from  last 
minute  United  States  accommodations 
to  Soviet  negotiating  pressure  at 
summit  meetings  and  in  ministerial 
meetings  involving  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister.  These  flaws  include 
major  data  discrepancies,  ineffective 
United  States  verification,  high-risk 
Soviet  verification,  repudiation  of  the 
President's  arms  control  compliance 
policy,  and  grave  implications  for  the 
START  negotiations  and  for  SDL 

Mr.  Kraemer  provides  a  sobering  pic- 
ture of  the  treaty's  dangerous  conse- 
quences for  NATO  deterrence.  We  will 
be  removing  our  most  effective  deter- 
rent in  the  absence  of  NATO  funding 
of  required  nuclear  and  conventional 
force  modernization.  However,  the 
treaty  is  not  effectively  verifiable  and 
the  Soviets  can  retain  their  missile  ca- 
pabilities either  covertly  or  through 
their  surfeit  in  retargetable  strategic 
systems  such  as  the  SS-25  and  SS-24 


ICBM's.  Furthermore,  the  NATO 
countries  do  not  have  the  requisite 
modernization  programs  underway  for 
their  nuclear,  conventional,  and  chem- 
ical deterrent  forces,  and  Socialist  and 
"green"  parties  will  use  the  agreement 
to  encourage  less,  rather  than  more 
defense  investment,  and  to  promote 
unsound  arms  control  agreements  in- 
volving nuclear,  chemical,  and  conven- 
tional forces. 

Numerous  witnesses  and  diplomatic 
observers  have  focused  on  specific  pro- 
visions and  problems  of  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Kraemer  focuses  on  a  host  of  such 
specific  problems  and  offers  a  broad 
range  of  recommended  treaty  changes 
and  safeguards.  But  just  as  significant- 
ly for  the  Senate's  deliberations,  he 
portrays  the  related  dangers  of  the 
current  broader  U.S.  policy  framework 
of  which  the  INF  Treaty  is  a  compo- 
nent. He  demonstrates  the  fateful  re- 
lationship between  the  proposed  INF 
Treaty  and  the  other  dangerously 
flawed  components  of  the  summit 
package  for  the  Reagan-Gorbachev 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Moscow  later 
this  spring. 

As  described  by  Mr.  Kraemer.  the  re- 
alistic arms  control  and  foreign  policy 
principles  which  President  Reagan 
brought  to  the  White  House  in  1981 
have  of  late  been  increasingly  pushed 
aside  by  summit  fever.  Mr.  Kraemer 
portrays  administration  policy  as  in- 
creasingly disregarding  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  the  1970's  period  of  so-called 
detente,  when  United  States  arms  con- 
trol and  foreign  policy  were  based  on 
illusions  about  fundamental  changes 
in  Soviet  behavior  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Kraemer  notes  how.  with 
the  proposed  INF  Treaty  and  with  the 
other  components  of  United  States- 
Soviet  summitry,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  fallen  prey  to  dangerous 
new  illusions  that  tragically  endanger 
our  security  and  our  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  completed  its  hearings  on 
ratification  of  the  proposed  INF 
Treaty.  Ministerial-level  meetings  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze 
have  intensified  in  preparing  for  the 
Moscow  summit.  But  the  fundamental 
problems  in  the  treaty  and  in  the 
broader  summit  package  presciently 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Kraemer  several 
months  ago  have  increased  rather 
than  gone  away.  These  problems  are 
becoming  more  evident  every  day  in 
spite  of  the  administration's  efforts  to 
dismiss  them  or  to  cover  them  up. 
START,  SDI  chemical  weapons,  nucle- 
ar testing,  Afghanistan,  trade,  and 
other  new  agreements  all  appear  to  be 
subjects  to  be  negotiated  at  the 
summit  table. 

The  administration  continues  to 
push  for  new  agreements  and  for  early 
ratification  of  the  proposed  INF 
Treaty,  without  thoroughgoing  consid- 


eration, debate  or  amendment.  But, 
Mr.  F»resident.  it  is  our  constitutional 
duty  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. And  we  are  obligated  not  simply 
to  consent,  but  also  to  advise  on  pro- 
posed treaties. 

We  surely  cannot  accept  the  view  ad- 
vanced by  administration  spokesmen, 
and  apparently  shared  even  by  some 
of  my  Senate  colleagues,  that  the  pro- 
posed INF  Treaty  is  being  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  for 
our  automatic  approval  on  a  "take  it 
or  leave  it"  basis  and  that  it  cannot  be 
amended  by  the  Senate  or  discussed 
further  with  the  Soviets. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  INF  Treaty 
and  the  summit  scheduled  later  this 
month  are  far  too  serious  for  that. 
The  stakes  are  far  too  high.  The 
United  States  now  stands  at  a  major 
watershed  and  many  of  us  are  pro- 
foundly concerned  about  the  unfold- 
ing crisis  in  cur  defense  and  our  diplo- 
macy. 

I  call  special  attention  to  Mr. 
Kraemer's  analysis,  his  Churchilli?in 
warnings  about  the  dangers  of  summit 
fever,  and  his  recommended  policy 
considerations  for  changes  in  the 
treaty  and  for  a  long-term  United 
States  strategy  on  meeting  the  Soviet 
challenge.  His  statement  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  deliberations 
here  and  to  the  national  debate  on 
this  treaty  and  its  broader  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Kraemer's  testimony  has  not  re- 
ceived one  syllable  of  media  coverage. 
Yet  his  statement.  I  believe,  should  be 
must  reading  for  all  Senators  review- 
ing the  INF  Treaty  and  all  Americans 
who  care  seriously  about  their  security 
and  their  freedoms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kraemer's  prepared 
statement  and  his  accompanying  per- 
sonal note  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  be  en- 
tered into  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prepared  Statement  or  Sven  F.  Kraemer 

A  Personal  Note: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  today  to  discuss  the  proposed  treaty  on 
Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces  (INF).  The 
issues  we  are  discussing  are  of  great  conse- 
quence for  our  nation's  future. 

As  a  former  Senate  staff  member,  and  cur- 
rently assigned  to  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives staff,  I  have  a  direct  personal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vital  role  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  In 
sharing  responsibility  with  the  Executive 
Branch  for  our  country's  defense  and  for- 
eign policy.  Your  responsibilities  are  great. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  personal  note  to  put 
my  testimony  into  perspective. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  for  me  to  be  here 
today  to  criticize  the  proposed  INF  treaty. 
But  I  believe  profound  concern  is  warranted 
by  fundamental  flaws,  illusions  and  dangers 
increasingly  associated  with  this  treaty  and 


with  related  US  policy  on  arms  control  and 
US-Soviet  relations.  In  my  brief.  Informal 
opening  remarks  I  will  be  drawing  on  a  sub- 
stantially more  extensive  analysis  of  these 
issues  that  I  am  providing  for  consideration 
by  you  and  your  Senate  colleagues. 

At  the  outset  of  my  testimony.  I  would 
like  you  to  understand  that  I  truly  wish  I 
could  affirm  this  treaty  and  be  optimistic 
about  our  policy  and  about  purported 
changes  in  Soviet  behavior.  I  have  worked 
on  these  issues  for  a  long  time,  spending 
many  difficult  hours  wrestling  with  the  seri- 
ous problems  involved.  I  also  know  first 
hand  the  meaning  of  war  and  the  impor- 
tance of  deterring  it.  I  spent  my  early  child- 
hood as  a  British  citizen  held  in  Germany 
during  World  War  II.  and  later  as  an  NSC 
staffer  I  made  nine  official  visits  to  wartime 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

It  has  been  my  chosen  vocation  to  work 
on  arms  control,  foreign  policy  and  defense 
issues  since  I  entered  government  service 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Much  has 
passed  since  that  time  in  1963  when  I  joined 
the  Kennedy  Administration  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

For  nine  years  from  1967  to  1976  and  for 
nearly  seven  more  years  from  1981  until  last 
September.  I  worked  on  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff  in  the  White  House.  At 
the  NSC  I  served  four  presidents— Johnson, 
Nixon.  Ford  and  Reagan.  During  those  six- 
teen years  on  the  NSC  Staff.  I  served  with 
10  National  Security  Advisors  (Rostow.  Kis- 
singer, Scowcroft.  Allen.  Clark,  McFarlane. 
Poindexter.  Keel.  Carlucci.  and  Powell).  I 
had  two  other  National  Security  Advisors  as 
professors  before  they  took  on  that  awe- 
some responsibility  (Bundy  and  Brzezinski). 
I  also  served  here  as  a  Senate  staffer  with 
Senator  John  Tower  for  two  years  in  the 
late  70s.  I  currently  serve  as  an  Associate 
Staff  Member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  with 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp  (R-NY). 

During  my  government  service  I  have 
learned  that  sound  arms  control  efforts  are 
far  more  difficult  to  achieve  within  and  by 
the  US  Government  than  is  generally  un- 
derstood outside  the  Government.  In  the 
academies,  the  churches  or  the  media,  it  all 
seems  simpler  and  the  solutions  more  obvi 
ous. 

I  have  found  that  our  national  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  our  president,  must 
address  arms  control  problems  from  a  per- 
spective which  has  the  prime  constitutional 
obligation  "to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense." There  is  the  daily  reality  of  defense, 
deterrence  and  past  history.  There  is  the  re- 
ality that  other  nations  are  sovereign 
powers,  and  that  some  powers  are  hostile  to 
democracies  such  as  ours  and  are  provoked 
by  our  weakness  rather  than  by  our 
strength— our  moral,  economic  and  military 
strength. 

I  tend  increasingly  to  observe  that  democ- 
racies do  not  use  arms  to  launch  wars 
against  each  other.  It  is  dictatorships,  par- 
ticularly totalitarian  dictatorships,  that 
extend  their  intolerance  and  their  wars 
against  their  own  people  to  subversion  and 
war  abroad.  Ultimately,  therefore,  the  best 
basis  for  arms  control  would  be  to  have  the 
protections  and  tolerance  of  democracy 
throughout  the  globe.  In  this  respect,  the 
struggle  for  effective  arms  control  must  be 
directly  linked  to  the  struggle  for  the  pro- 
tection and  expansion  of  freedom. 

Because  of  the  various  government  posi- 
tions in  which  I  have  served.  I  know  that 
our  nation's  arms  control  efforts  involve  an 


exceptionally  difficult  pilgrimage  for  those 
officials  who  seriously  set  out  on  this  path. 
This  pilgrimage  brings  important  ethical 
imperatives  that  set  visionary  goals  that 
provide  what  appear  to  be  easy  recipe  solu- 
tions. Like  "riuclear  freeze"  proposals  which 
engendered  much  fervor  in  recent  years, 
such  recipes  would  soon  lead  us  into  worse 
situations.  The  arms  control  pilgrimage 
surely  involves  exceptional  complexities  and 
serious  dilemmas.  High  goals,  yes,  but  also 
high  risks. 

My  long-standing  support  and  personal 
admiration  for  President  Reagan  makes  my 
witness  today  particularly  difficult  for  me.  I 
wish  my  words  could  reach  him  directly,  so 
that  he  would  know  I  was  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  his  principles,  not  against  him.  I 
have  long  consciously  supported  the  in- 
sights of  Ronald  Reagan,  as  governor,  candi- 
date and  president. 

As  an  NSC  staffer  in  the  1970's  I  shared 
Ronald  Reagan's  and  Senator  Henry 
"Scoop"  Jackson's  deep  concerns  about  our 
nation's  so-called  "detente"  policies.  During 
President  Reagan's  1980  presidential  cam- 
paign. I  served  on  his  Platform  Committee 
staff  and  had  a  senior  staff  responsibility  in 
drafting  the  foreign  policy  and  arms  control 
sections  of  the  platform  on  which  he  ran. 

President  Reagan's  1980  platform,  with 
which  he  won  a  strong  national  mandate, 
was  for  a  policy  of  realism  and  peace 
through  strength  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
That  mandate  was  overwhelmingly  reaf- 
firmed by  the  American  people  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1984. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  became  President.  I 
joined  his  1980  Defense  Department  transi- 
tion team.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration.  I 
joined  his  National  Security  Council  Staff 
and  worked  closely  with  each  of  his  Nation- 
al Security  Advisors.  For  most  of  the  past 
seven  years,  until  the  end  of  last  August.  I 
shared  major  arms  control  responsibilities 
within  a  .small  staff  group  that  included 
public  servants  of  the  highest  caliber  and 
integrity.  As  Director  of  Arms  Control  I 
worked  on  analyses  and  options  for  the 
President  and  represented  the  NSC  in  some 
ten  interagency  groups  on  arms  control 
from  early  1981  until  last  fall. 

It  was  an  enormous  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  NSC  family  with  this  President.  I  care 
about  the  NSC  people  who  work  so  hard 
against  great  bureaucratic  odds.  I  care 
about  President  Reagan,  whom  our  country- 
men love,  more  than  any  other  person  I 
have  ever  served. 

Regretably.  I  have  had  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  thai  the  INF  treaty  and  its  asso- 
ciated current  policy  framework  on  arms 
control  and  US-Soviet  relations  endanger 
America  and  our  allies.  We  are  in  a  deepen- 
ing defense  and  diplomatic  crisis.  I  firmly 
believe,  that  the  proposed  INF  treaty  and 
the  larger  U.S.-Soviet  policy  framework  do 
not  reflect  President  Reagan's  declared  ob- 
jectives. The  evidence  is  becoming  clearer 
every  day. 

On  the  other  hand  I  believe  I  and  many 
other  serious  people  who  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  proposed  treaty  and  the 
broader  context  of  current  policies  are 
faithful  to  the  President's  proven  insights 
and  objectives.  I  regret  that  in  the  last 
months  of  his  Presidency  these  insights  and 
objectives  are  increasingly  being  pushed 
aside  within  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress.  If  this  trend  is  not  rapidly  re- 
versed. I  truly  fear  for  our  nation's  future. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  specific 
major  problems  I  see  in  the  content  and  in 
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This  likely  result  in  Europe  of  the  pro- 
posed INF  treaty,  will  be  to  the  very  signifi- 
cant advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
the  great  detriment  of  NATO  deterrence 
and  global  stability.  In  the  broader  frame- 
work of  US  policy  on  arms  control  and  US- 
Soviet  relations,  the  implications  and  price 
of  the  INF  treaty  will  be  high,  the  risks  to 
US  and  Allied  security  and  freedom  great. 

The  proposed  INF  treaty  and  iU  related 
negotiations  package  for  tne  May  summit 
relate  directly  to  strategic  arms  reductions 
negotiations  (START)  and  to  SDI  and  have 
serious  adverse  consequences  for  both.  In 
the  current  steamroller  rush  toward  a 
START  treaty  to  be  readied  for  the  May 
summit,  serious  START  issues  are  likely  to 
be  brushed  aside  and  the  fundamental  data 
and  verification  problems  evident.  Yet  the 
flawed  INF  treaty  will  be  greatly  compound- 
ed in  START. 

SID  faces  two  clear  dangers.  First,  there 
appears  to  be  a  pre-ratification  deal  between 
White  House  and  Senate  Democrats  com- 
miling  the  United  States  to  a  'narrow" 
treaty  interpretation  which  would  seriously 
restrict  the  US  test  programs.  Second,  there 
is  a  likely  summit  package  commiting  the 
US  to  a  seven  to  ten  year  US  adherence  to 
the  ABM  Treaty.  In  view  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  ABM  Treaty,  such  US  commit- 
ments would  be  unilateral  while  they  would 
paralyse  the  accelerated,  phased  deploy- 
ment of  our  nations  best  defense  insurance 
policy— SDI. 

We  would  thus  be  severely  constraining 
and  delaying  early  deployment  of  our  own 
strategic  defenses  even  though  the  ABM 
treaty  has  been  broken  by  Soviet  violations 
and  even  though  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence of  the  Soviet  Union's  acceleration  of 
its  strategic  defense  program  across  a  broad 
spectrum  of  deployment  options  leading  to  a 
full  breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  INF-Summit  package  that  is  current- 
ly emerging  rewards  Soviet  violations  of  ex- 
isting treaties  with  unsound  arms  control, 
and  unsound  political  and  negotiations  bar- 
gains on  SDI.  In  addition,  we  can  anticipate 
the  INF  Summit  to  cause  the  US  to  down- 
play Soviet  human  rights  abuses  and  Soviet 
international  aggression  and  to  increase  of- 
ficial US  encouragement  of  a  generous  flow 
of  new  commercial  credits  and  advanced 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Administration  and  Congressional  propo- 
nents of  the  INF  treaty  urge  an  early  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  INF  treaty  alone.  They 
not  only  dismiss  the  treaty's  fundamental 
flaws  as  serious,  but  also  insist  that  ratifica- 
tion not  be  linked  to  consideration  of  any  of 
the  broader  policy  issues  above.  Yet  the 
treaty's  supporters  also  praise  the  INF 
treaty  as  a  first  step  in  a  series  of  US-Soviet 
agreements  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  next 
summit. 

In  the  national  debate  on  the  proposed 
INF  treaty  it  is  now  clearly  necessary  for 
the  treaty's  supporters  and  critics  alike  to 
consider  the  treaty  as  a  component  of  a  far 
broader  negotiations  package  emerging  for 
the  Moscow  summit  this  May. 

It  is  essential  that  the  proposed  treaty  be 
evaluated  in  direct  connection  with  its 
broader  summit  context  to  include  realistic 
assessmenU  of  militant  Soviet  behavior  and 
future  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  The  treaty  and 
all  other  aspects  of  the  May  summit,  must 
be  evaluated  not  only  in  terms  of  their  own 
merits  and  flaws,  but  also  in  terms  of  their 
broader  military  and  diplomatic  impact  and 
in  terms  of  the  national  requirement  for  an 
integrated  longer-term  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  continuing  Soviet  challenge. 


I— SUMMIT   fever    and    RATIONALES    FOR    RUSH- 
ING TO  PRAISE  AND  RATIFY  THE  INF  TREATY 

The  INF  treaty  has  been  caught  in  the 
rush  of  summit  fever.  So,  increasingly  have 
virtually  all  other  important  aspects  of  our 
defense,  our  diplomacy,  and  our  security.  In 
the  last  months  of  the  Reagan  presidency,  it 
is  a  high  risk  fever  burning  with  increasing 
intensity  as  our  government  prepares  for 
the  U.S.-Soviet  summit  meeting  in  Moscow 
this  May. 

The  rush  to  praise  and  rapidly  to  ratify 
the  INF  treaty  is  on.  As  serious  issues  are 
being  brushed  aside  by  treaty  supporters,  it 
is  useful  to  look  at  why  this  is  happening 
and  to  review  some  of  the  major  rationales 
encountered  among  the  treaty's  advocates. 
Supporters'  rationales  include  the  following: 

1.  Leap  of  Faith.  Some  proponents  praised 
the  treaty  and  urged  its  rapid  ratification 
without  change  even  before  the  treaty's  spe- 
cific details  gradually  became  known. 

It  is  surely  a  very  risky  leap  of  faith  to 
vouch  for  a  major  new  national  security 
contract  before  its  important  details  are 
known,  particulary  if  previous  contracts 
with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  broken  by 
the  Soviets.  But  then,  as  is  spelled  out 
below,  a  major  leap  of  faith  is  also  involved 
in  supporting  the  treaty  even  after  its  de- 
tails and  implications  are  known. 

2.  It  is  (Supposedly)  Congruent  With 
President  Reagan's  Arms  Control  Criteria. 
Some  proponents,  even  after  discovering,  or 
hearing  others  express,  significant  concerns 
about  the  treaty,  still  urge  its  rapid  ratifica- 
tion as  is  because  they  believe  it  accurately 
reflects  President  Reagan's  declared  arms 
control  objectives. 

Such  faith  is  simply  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts  on  such  issues  as  compliance,  verifica- 
tion, deterrence  and  linkage  with  other  as- 
pects of  the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship  and 
Soviet  behavior. 

3.  Soviet  Concessions  and  Changes?  Some 
believe  that  the  treaty  marks  Soviet  conces- 
sions reflecting  a  fundamental  shift  toward 
a  more  benign  mode  in  Soviet  arms  control, 
military,  and  political  objectives.  For  exam- 
ple, they  view  as  decisive  precedents  the 
Soviet  Union's  agreement,  in  principle,  to 
deep  asymetrical  force  reductions  and  to  on- 
site  inspections. 

Those  who  divine  fundamental  Soviet 
policy  changes,  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  now,  with  this  INF  treaty,  somehow 
change  its  historical  pattern  of  negotiation 
deceptions  and  treaty  violations.  They  place 
their  trust  in  new  Soviet  words  and  overlook 
the  proposed  treaty's  basic  flaws  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  continuing  military  buildup 
and  aggression.  They  assume  the  proposed 
asymetrical  force  reductions  will  verifiably 
take  place  on  the  Soviet  side  without  cir- 
cumvention. They  also  tend  to  see  the 
treaty  as  a  vital  and  indispensible  step  in  an 
accelerating  process  toward  other  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  who  feel  this  way  need  first  to  face 
up  fully  to  the  flaws  and  adverse  impact  of 
the  treaty  exposed  during  the  ratification 
hearings.  They  should  help  assure  that 
these  are  corrected.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress should  give  a  full  hearing  to  knowledg- 
able  Soviet  exiles,  like  Vladimir  Bukovsky 
and  Natan  Sharansky,  who  can  testify  to 
the  continuing  realities  and  threats  of 
Soviet  power. 

4.  Allied  Reaction.  Some  argue  that  treaty 
rejection,  or  conditions  or  safeguards  at- 
tached by  the  Congress,  would  raise  pro- 
found political  concerns  for  our  European 
Allies.  But  is  not  the  opposite  argument  at 


least  equally  valid?  Should  we  not  first  be 
asking  ourselves  and  our  Allies  the  follow- 
ing relevant  questions  to  safeguard  our  se- 
curity?: 

First,  is  what  we  are  getting  really  zero- 
zero,  or  is  it  more  like  zero  for  us  and  in- 
creased capabilities  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
along  with  strong  new  pressures  within 
NATO  countries  for  defense  disinvestment, 
denuclearization  and  neutralization? 

Second,  what  are  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences for  NATO  of  ratifying  and  imple- 
menting the  proposed  treaty  as  is  and  what 
changes  and  conditions,  including  certain 
compliance  and  programatic  safeguards  are 
required  to  give  the  treaty  a  sounder  basis 
and  to  give  us  confidence  about  our  future 
security?  Such  conditions  should  include 
Soviet  compliance  and  safeguards  should  in- 
clude NATO  agreement  on  specific  modern- 
ization programs  (e.g.  ATBMs,  LANCE 
follow-on),  phasing  of  drawdowns,  propor- 
tional responses  to  Soviet  non-compliance 
etc. 

Third,  why  not  take  a  stronger  lead  in 
working  energetically  in  the  Congress  and 
in  Administration  consultations  with  our 
Allies  to  establish  the  basis  for  required 
treaty  changes  and  programatic  safeguards? 

4.  INF  Treaty  Critics  are  Bad  for  the  Arms 
Control  Process  and  for  Peace.  Some  treaty 
proponents  brush  off  critiques  and  assert 
that  those  who  criticize  the  treaty  don't 
want  to  "give  peace  a  chance"  and  will  pro- 
voke war. 

This  assertion  does  not  take  account  of 
the  integrity  of  either  the  critics  or  the  crit- 
icism. The  assertion  ignores  evident  flaws 
and  dangers  associated  with  the  treaty  and 
the  broader  INF-Summit  package.  It  rejects 
the  need  to  change  the  treaty  and  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  programatic  safeguards. 

II— THE  NEED  FOR  SYSTEMATIC  REVIEW  AND  NA- 
TIONAL DEBATE— SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  ARMS 
CONTROL  LESSONS  AND  TREATY  PROBLEMS 

A.  A  systematic  review 
It  is  high  time  for  treaty  proponents  to  re- 
examine their  optimistic  rationales  and  to 
take  a  hard-headed  look  at  certain  basic  re- 
alities about  the  treaty  before  they  firmly 
commit  themselves,  the  United  States  and 
our  NATO  Allies  to  the  treaty's  ratification. 
They  may  then  recognize  the  need  for 
major  amendments,  reservations  and  safe- 
guards. 

If  some  in  the  Senate  would  now  rush  this 
necessary  review  process,  they  should  re- 
member that  the  text  of  the  treaty  was  not 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  until  January  25. 
some  seven  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed 
at  the  December  7  summit,  presumably  be- 
cause of  ongoing  problems  in  its  data  and  its 
provisions.  Furthermore,  tne  treaty's  nego- 
tiating record,  requested  by  some  in  the 
Congress,  was  not  forwarded  until  February 
12.  This  record  will  apparently  play  an  im- 
portant role  for  those  who  requested  it  and 
may  engender  new  concerns  and  debate. 

January  25  and  February  12  are  relatively 
recent  dates.  The  treaty's  full  consideration 
should  not  suffer  from  unrealistic  deadlines. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  serious  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  treaty— past  Soviet  vio- 
lations, data  discrepancies,  ineffective  verifi- 
cation, weakened  deterrence,  postponed 
SDI,  delinkage  from  broader  aspects  of 
Soviet  behavior,  etc.— simply  cannot  be 
wished  away  by  treaty  proponents.  Rejec- 
tion, amendments,  reservations  and  safe- 
guards will  all  have  to  be  carefully  consid- 
ered during  the  ratification  process. 


B.    Detente,    Perestroika    and    the   growing 

Soviet    threat— the    Soviet     Union:    New 

styles,  old  threats 

A  review  of  both  new  and  old  US-Soviet 
"detente"  policies  must  be  part  of  the  cur- 
rent national  debate  on  the  INF  treaty  and 
May  summit.  The  debate  must  recognize  the 
critical  situation  brought  about  by  failed 
arms  control  approaches,  diplomatic  illu- 
sions about  our  principal  adversaries,  by 
growing  threats,  and  by  the  cumulative 
impact  of  the  declining  US  defense  invest- 
ment, which  is  now  in  its  fourth  year. 

One's  view  of  the  INF  treaty  and  its  wider 
policy  context  is  significantly  affected  by 
how  one  views  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  treaty  proponents  hoping  for  fun- 
damental Soviet  change  appear  ready  to 
take  major  risks  with  US  and  Allied  securi- 
ty. 

In  contrast,  most  critics  of  the  INF  treaty 
believe  that,  far  from  moderating  Soviet  be- 
havior, the  INF  treaty  is  likely  to  be  exploit- 
ed militarily  and  politically  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  tend  to  view  the  major  foreign 
threats  to  the  United  States  and  her  allies 
as  deriving  principally  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  see  the  Soviet  Union  as  funda- 
mentally remaining  what  it  has  been  for  70 
years— since  its  first  leaders  overthrew  the 
Social  Democratic  government  that  had  re- 
placed the  Russian  czars. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
demonstrates  that  the  Soviet  Union  remains 
a  revolutionary  and  expansionist  totalitar- 
ian regime.  As  in  the  past,  it  is  ruled  repres- 
sively  by  a  hierarchical  party  holding  a  mo- 
nopoly of  power  and  privilege.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Soviet  Union  remain 
bunkered  behind  their  Berlin  Walls  and 
Iron  Curtains  determined  to  expand  their 
power  globally  so  long  as  any  democracies 
remain  outside  their  total  control. 

Today,  new  Soviet  leaders  are  using  a  new 
vocabulary  of  "glasnost"  and  "perestroika." 
they  claim  new  "openness"  and  "restructur- 
ing." Such  Soviet  words,  a  more  adroit 
Soviet  public  diplomacy  and  an  intensive 
Soviet  disinformation  effort  have  proved  se- 
ductive in  the  democratic  west  even  though 
basic  Soviet  realities  remain  fundamentally 
unchanged. 

Reformist  Soviet  words  notwithstanding, 
the  leaders  of  ..he  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  not  yielded  their  party's 
monopoly  powers.  They  have  not  permitted 
free  speech,  free  elections  and  free  worship. 
They  have  not  torn  down  their  walls  of  po- 
litical apartheid,  or  closed  down  their  gulag. 
They  have  not  reviewed  their  military  build- 
up, let  their  allies  be  independent,  or  pulled 
their  troops  and  those  of  their  militant 
allies  out  of  Aghanistan.  Angola.  Central 
America  and  Southeast  Asia.  Though  the 
Gorbachev  doctrine  may  not  sound  lik'j  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine,  it  is  essentially  the  same. 

The  new  Soviet  leaders  have  brought  new 
illusions  and  dangers  as  the  self-deceptive 
temptation  persists  throughout  the  Western 
democracies  to  ignore  the  realities  and  les- 
sons of  past  and  present  Soviet  behavior. 
Consideration  of  the  current  INF  treaty 
proposals  must  be  informed  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  the  70's  "Detente  I"  period. 
This  should  make  us  extremely  cautious 
about  the  risks  of  forgetting  about  the  les- 
sons of  Detente  I  and  jumping  helter-skelter 
into  a  new  one-way  "Detente  II." 

Ill— THE  BITTER  LESSONS  OF  I970'S 
"DETENTE"— LESSONS  NOT  LEARNED 

In  an  earlier  period  of  supposed  Soviet 
reform  and  U.S.-Soviet  detente,  during  the 
1970's.  the  United  States  placed  much  faith 
in  Soviet  declarations,  in  unilateral  U.S.  re- 


straint and  in  a  series  of  U.S.-Soviet  agree- 
ments on  arms  control,  trade,  exchanges 
and  human  rights. 

A.  Agreements  made  and  broken 

The  "detente"  arms  control  agreements 
included  SALT  I  and  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972,  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  of 
1972,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1974,  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  of  1976.  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  of 
1979.  In  addition,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
1975  included  human  rights  and  confidence 
building  measures  (CBMs)  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  war. 

Each  of  these  international  agreements 
was  fully  complied  with  by  the  United 
States  and  each  was  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  arms  control  treaties  had  seri- 
ous verification  problems  and  asymetrical 
adverse  impacts  on  U.S.  security.  The  Hel- 
sinki Accords  were  violated  and  the  Helsinki 
Monitors  arrested  throughout  the  Soviet 
Block.  The  Accords'  confidence-building- 
measures  were  violated  in  a  large-scale 
Soviet  military  exercise  directed  against 
Poland. 

The  two  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments (SALT  I  and  SALT  II)  incorporated  a 
strange  form  of  supposed  "arms  control." 
They  included  serious  verification  problems 
and  legitimized  major  U.S.-Soviet  inequities 
and  large  increases  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
strategic  ballistic  missile  warheads.  The 
ABM  treaty  also  involved  major  ambigu- 
ities, problems  and  risks. 

The  SALT  I  'Interim  "  Agreement  of  1972 
(an  Executive  Agreement,  not  a  treaty)  was 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1977.  It  was  highly 
unequal  in  its  designated  weapons  ceilings, 
permitted  substantial  growth  and  gave  the 
Soviets  major  advantages.  The  agreement 
was  accompanied  by  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment and  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testimony 
requesting  future  arms  control  equalities 
and  robust  ongoing  U.S.  defen.se  moderniza- 
tion and  research  programs  as  safeguards. 
However,  the  concerns  expressed  in  the 
Amendment  and  by  the  JCS  were  left  essen- 
tially unmet  even  as  the  Soviet  Union  cyni- 
cally exploited  the  SALT  I  Agreement 
throughout  the  1970's. 

The  proposed  SALT  II  Treaty  of  1979  was 
described  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  "unequal  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  and  as  "not  in  the  national 
security  inleresl.s  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  It  was  headed  for  substantial 
amendments  or  outright  defeat  and  was  fi- 
nally scuttled  by  President  Carter,  without 
being  ratified,  following  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979. 

The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  involved  numer- 
ous ambiguities  and  held  the  United  States 
in  a  deterrent  posture  of  exclusive  reliance 
on  MAD  (Mutual  Assured  Destruction).  It 
led  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  US  re- 
search and  development  programs  on  strate- 
gic defense,  even  as  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
creased its  own  efforts. 

These  flawed  and  violated  agreements 
were  permitted  to  stand  for  years.  Although 
the  SALT  I  Agreement  had  expired  in  1977 
and  was  violated  by  the  Soviets,  the  United 
States  did  not  put  SALT  I  behind  us  until 
1986.  Similarly,  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  though 
unratified  and  violated  by  the  Soviets  in  its 
core  provisions,  was  also  not  put  behind  us 
until  1986.  some  months  after  the  December 
31,  1987  date  when  it  was  scheduled  to 
expire  had  it  been  ratified. 

Surprisingly,  some  members  of  Congress 
still  urge  unilateral  US  adherence  to  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  agreements.  And  to 
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oppo!  ed 


uild-up  and  Expansionism.  The 
s  at  that  time  clearly  contra- 
optimism  and  backed  the  crit- 
I."  In  sharp  contrast  with 
during    the    70's    "detente" 
5oviet  Union  pocketed  Americas 
rust  and  stepped   up  its  arms 
a.n  unprecedented  scale.  The  Se- 
ed a  vast  array  of  new  weapons 


systems  as  we  reduced  or  postponed  major 
US  programs.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  its  major  international  obli- 
gations on  arms  control,  international  be- 
havior and  human  rights. 

During  the  "detente  "  period,  the  Soviet 
leaders  were  far  from  practicing  "peaceful 
coexistence"  and  'negotiation,  not  confron- 
tation, as  they  had  promised  in  the  US- 
Soviet  "Moscow  Declaration"  in  1972.  In- 
stead, they  urged  their  Blocks  militant 
allies  to  go  on  the  attack,  waging  war  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  invasion  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos  (1975). 
Angola  (1975)  and  Ethiopia  (1976).  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  Soviets  egged  on  their 
allies  to  attack  Israel,  most  notably  during 
the  Yom  Kippur  War  of  1973.  and  to  attack 
US  interests  and  diplomats  in  Iran  in  1979. 
Afghanistan  was  invaded  by  Soviet  divisions 
in  1979.  Soviet-directed  subversion  was 
stepped  up  in  Central  and  South  America. 
During  the  "detente"  decade.  Soviet-sup- 
ported terrorist  efforU  and  disinformation 
campaigns  notably  increased  throughout 
the  world. 

Within  their  own  Block,  the  Soviets  pres- 
sured their  Polish  allies  not  to  undertake 
major  reforms  desired  by  the  Polish  people. 
Practicing  no  moderation  in  their  imperial 
ambitions  and  activities  abroad,  the  Soviet 
leaders  violated  the  international  human 
rights  standards  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  made  no  fundamental  reforms  with 
regard  to  their  repressive  totalitarian 
system  at  home  or  within  their  Block. 

In  the  face  of  the  reality  that  1970s  "de- 
tente" was  a  unilateral  hope,  the  Wests 
•detente"  illusions  persisted  and  its  vulnera- 
bilities increased  with  each  passing  year. 

IV— REAGAN  REALISM  AND  PEACE  THROUGH 
STRENGTH  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  FREEDOM— A 
FOCUS  ON  THE  REAGAN  ARMS  CONTROL  CRITE- 
RIA 

Today  we  should  remember  that  until  the 
presidency  of  Ronald  Reagan,  most  in  the 
Executive  Branch  and  in  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  most  of  our  democratic  Allies,  simply 
refused  to  recognize  the  truth  about  this 
abysmal  Soviet  •detente"  record  even  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  its  aggressive  behav- 
ior and  as  the  danger  to  our  security  and 
our  freedom  increased. 

Until  President  Reagans  leadership 
brought  a  dramatic  change,  most  senior  US 
officials  in  the  Carter,  Ford  and  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations, with  very  rare  exceptions,  fell 
prey  to  self-deceptive  illusions  of  the  1970s 
•detente."  thus,  they  opposed  .sound  arms 
control  standards;  neglected  requisite  US 
defense  modernization,  including  strategic 
defense:  rejected  efforts  to  resist  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  support  freedom  fighters 
abroad:  and  downplayed  the  need  for  step- 
ping up  broadcasts  and  other  efforts  to 
reach  out  to  those  in  the  Soviet  Block  and 
throughout  the  world  yearning  for  peace 
with  freedom. 

One  of  the  clearest  changes  in  policy  from 
his  predecessors  occured  early  in  President 
Reagans  first  Administration  in  the  area  of 
US-Soviet  relations  and  arms  control.  Those 
who  today  claim  that  the  proposed  INF 
treaty  and  the  overall  framework  of  current 
US  policy  on  arms  control  and  US-Soviet  re- 
lations conform  with  those  declared  Reagan 
policies,  need  to  refresh  their  memory  about 
his  1980  campaign  and  his  subsequent  policy 
declarations. 

Drawing  on  numerous  official  statements, 
reports  and  directives.  President  Reagans 
chief  arms  control  objectives  and  related 
policy  perspectives  could  be  summarized  as 
follows: 


1.  Arms  control  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
should  be  related  directly  to  US  defense  and 
linked  to  Soviet  behavior.  It  should  be  un- 
dertaken and  judged  in  terms  of  whether  or 
not  it  contributes  to  US  and  Allied  security 
and  global  stability.  From  this  perspective, 
reaching  no  agreement  is  better  than  con- 
cluding a  bad  agreement  and  the  best  safe- 
guard for  deterring  war  is  a  policy  of  peace 
through  strength. 

2.  Arms  control  should  not  be  divorced 
from  the  broader  aspecte  of  Soviet  military 
and  political  behavior,  including  aggression 
abroad  and  suppression  of  human  rights  at 
home. 

3.  Arms  control  must  not  legitimize  arms 
buildups,  or  merely  slow  the  rate  of  growth, 
as  had  the  arms  "escalation"  agreements 
SALT  I  and  II.  Instead,  there  should  be  sig- 
nificant reductions.  In  November  1981  the 
US  proposed  deep  reductions  to  zero  in 
Soviet  and  US  INF  systems  and  in  May  1982 
proposed  a  1/3,  or  more,  out  in  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  and  about  a  1/2  out  in  their 
warheads  (intended  to  lead  to  equitable,  ef- 
fectively verifiable  and  stabilizing  results). 

4.  Arms  reductions  must  be  to  equal  and 
stabilizing  levels  and  remaining  US  forces 
must  be  able  to  carry  out  their  assigned  mis- 
sions of  deterrence  and  defense. 

5.  Arms  control  agreements  must  be  •ef- 
fectively" verifiable  in  all  their  provisions. 
This  policy  consciously  contrasted  with 
prior  administrations  views  (e.g.  the  Carter 
Administration)  that  -adequate'  verfication 
was  sufficient  if  violations  could  be  detected 
in  time  to  prevent  (some  undefined)  •unac- 
ceptable "  military  risks. 

6.  To  be  serious  about  arms  control  is  to 
be  serious  about  full  Soviet  compliance. 
There  was  to  be  no  coverup  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions, as  candidate  F.eagan  had  charged  in 
his  1980  platform  about  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. President  Reagans  General  Adviso- 
ry Committee  bn  Arms  Control  and  disar- 
mament, as  well  as  a  high  level  interagency 
Arms  Control  Verification  Committee  were 
requested  by  the  President  early  in  his  Ad- 
ministration to  prepare  detailed  reports  to 
the  President,  and  later  to  the  Congress,  de- 
scribing the  extensive  pattern  of  Soviet 
arms  control  violations.  Full  Soviet  com- 
plaince  with  all  treaty  provisions  were  de- 
clared to  be  a  prerequisite  for  any  future 
arms  control  agreements. 

In  sum.  when  President  Reagan's  declared 
arms  control  objectives  and  criteria  above 
are  applied  to  the  proposed  INF  treaty  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  and  to  the 
broader  summit  package,  it  is  demonstrably 
clear  how  substantially  these  have  been  un- 
dermined and  pushed  aside  recently  by 
summit  fever  and  US  concessions. 


V— THE  INF  TREATY'S  FATAL  FLAWS  AND  DAN- 
GERS—REAGAN REALISM  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 
OBJECTIVES  ABANDONED 

INF  Treaty  proponents  ask  that  the 
treaty  be  judged  and  quickly  ratified  now  on 
its  own  merits.  They  are  insistent  that  its 
consideration  not  be  linked  to  any  broader 
issues  of  other  arms  control  negotiations. 
Soviet  behavior  and  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

Proponents  claim  two  chief  merits  in  par- 
ticular for  the  treaty:  (1)  asymetrical  reduc- 
tions and  (2)  on-site  verification.  In  theory, 
the.se  constitute  impressive  U.S.  negotiation 
accomplishments  which  mark  very  signifi- 
cant improvements  over  the  moratoria  or 
small  reductions  proposed  for  so  many  years 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  over  the  moratoria 
(whether  unilateral  or  bilateral)  proposed 
by  U.S.  advocates  of  a  nuclear  "freeze. ' 


As  discussed  below,  however,  these  two 
most  highly  touted  pillars  of  the  proposed 
treaty  in  practice  do  not  pass  careful  scruti- 
ny and  deserve  a  far  less  optimistic  assess- 
ment. In  fact,  both  the  reduction  and  the 
verification  pillars  of  the  INF  treaty  can  be 
circumvented  fairly  easily  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  both  bring  major  new  risks  to  us 
and  our  Allies.  In  practice.  NATO  will  lose  a 
unique  deterrent  capability  and  sensitive 
classified  information,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  will  retain  the  capability  to  get  back 
everything  it  gave  at  the  negotiation  table 
and  more. 

As  reviewed  below,  the  United  States 
would  be  significantly  worse  off  militarily 
and  politically  in  Europe  with  this  INF 
treaty  than  we  are  now  without  it  and  than 
we  were  before  NATO's  '•double  track"  deci- 
sion of  December  1979.  Our  best  nuclear  de- 
terrent in  NATO  would  have  been  removed, 
with  major  new  pressures  encouraged  for 
rapidly  removing  even  more  of  our  deter- 
rent without  having  assured  corresponding 
NATO  defense  modernization  programs  to 
meet  the  Soviet  threat.  Meanwhile,  under 
the  treaty  the  Soviet  Union  could  readily 
retain  military  capabilities  equal  to  or  sub- 
tantially  greater  than  they  currently  pos- 
sess. 

Set  against  President  Reagan's  sound  and 
long-standing  arms  control  criteria  de- 
scribed above,  the  major  flaws  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  proposed  INF  Treaty  and  re- 
quiring amendment,  reservation  and/or  pro- 
gramatic  safeguard  include  the  following: 

A.  The  treaty  rewards  Soviet  non- 

compliance 

The  proposed  INF  Treaty  obliges  the 
U.S.  to  undertake  a  new  arms  control  agree- 
ment removing  its  best  nuclear  deterrent 
from  Europe  even  though  the  Soviet  Union 
has  failed  to  comply  with  existing  agree- 
ments. Ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty 
would  repudiate  President  Reagan's  explicit 
compliance  policy,  reward  Soviet  violations, 
and  encourage  the  Soviets  to  pick  which 
provisions  and  which  agreements  it  wishes 
to  honor. 

The  President's  Compliance  Policy.  The 
treaty  repudiates  the  President's  March  10, 
1987  unambiguous  assurance  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  signal  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  that 
Soviet  '-compliance  with  past  arms  control 
agreements  is  an  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  future  arms  control  agreements. 
.  .  .  Strict  compliance  with  all  provisions  of 
arms  control  agreements  is  fundamental, 
and  this  Administration  will  not  accept  any- 
thing less." 

Unanswered  Inquiries.  Explicit  Congres- 
sional inquiries  to  the  Administration  on 
this  fundamental  policy  matter  (as  in  Janu- 
ary 1988  correspondence  from  Congressman 
Jack  Kemp  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz) 
have  been  left  unanswered  by  US  officials 
even  though  Members  had  sought  explana- 
tions and  a  reversal  of  this  repudiation  of 
the  President's  stated  compliance  policy. 

B.  The  treaty's  data  discrepancies 
The  treaty's  data  base  as  provided  in  the 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  on 
Data  at  the  December  1987  summit  appears 
to  contain  major  data  discrepancies.  These 
include  inadequate  missile  photos  (e.g.  for 
the  SS-20  and  SS-23)  and  missile  and 
launcher  numbers  and  sites  as  provided  by 
the  Soviets.  Such  data  discrepancies  have 
been  publicly  outlined  in  questions  from 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  Minority  Staff  report  of 
January  25.  1988  on  the  INF  Treaty:  Does  It 


Decrease— Or  Increase— The  Danger  of  Nu- 
clear War?" 

Major  INF  treaty  data  problems  include 
the  following: 

1.  The  INF  Treaty's  'Backfire  Problem.  "It 
the  US  does  not  resolve  the  wide  lange  of 
data  problems  before  treaty  ratification,  it 
is  inviting  massive  problems  a/ter  ratifica- 
tion. Without  such  a  resolution,  the  US 
cannot  have  any  assurance  that  we  are  veri- 
fying the  treaty's  required  dismantlements. 
We  would  be  repeating  on  a  treaty-wide 
scale  the  "Backfire  Problem  "  of  SALT  II  in 
which  US  negotiations  during  the  Carter 
Administration  accepted  as  valid  Soviet  in- 
formation and  claims  about  the  Soviet 
Backfire's  range  and  capability  which  were 
invalid  when  we  received  them  and  which 
should  have  been  rejected  outright  as  a 
fraud. 

2.  SS-20  and  SS-23  Missile  Photos.  The 
INF  treaty's  SS-20  photo  was  first  inappro- 
priately provided  at  the  December  1987 
summit  as  a  facsimile  copy,  was  then  deliv- 
ered weeks  late  and  has  left  continuing 
major  doubts  about  its  accuracy.  The  Sovi- 
ets' murky  SS-23  photo  omitted  a  ■•connect- 
ing section^'  and  resulted  in  a  US  demarche 
to  the  Soviets  at  the  very  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  spokesman  was  inappropriate- 
ly assuring  Congressman  Kemp  and  others 
who  had  raised  questions  about  the  Soviet's 
photos,  that  '-we  don-t  have  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  SS-20  photo- 
graph or  any  others.-^ 

3.  Missiles  and  Launchers.  Among  the 
treaty's  missile  and  launcher  number  ques- 
tions are  the  fact  that  while  NATO  has  long 
held  that  there  were  441  SS-20  launchers, 
the  Soviets  said  there  were  only  405.  Simi- 
larly, the  number  of  SS-20  missiles,  includ- 
ing "non-deployed"  missiles  may  be  off  by 
anywhere  from  50  to  some  300  or  600  or 
more— a  military  very  significant  number. 
Other  reported  data  problem  include  issues 
involving  the  SS-23  launchers  and  missiles 
and  the  SS  CX  4  ground-launched  cruise 
missile. 

4.  Unanswered  Congressional  Inquiries 
and  Official  Confusiori.  Specific  data  con- 
cerns raised  by  Senators  and  Congressman, 
including  Senator  Jesse  Helms  and  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp,  have  not  been  re- 
solved by  the  Administration.  However,  the 
Department  of  State  has  publicly  acknowl- 
edged data  --difficulties"  during  the  rushed 
December  summit  negotiations.  Its  official 
spokesman  admitted  on  January  6.  1988 
that:  --We  all  do  know  that  from  day  to  day 
we  were  dealing  with  different  numbers, 
and  we  never  had  a  chance  in  that  busy 
period  to  figure  out  why  the  US  always 
seemed  to  have  different  figures." 

5.  US  Estimates:  Wide  Ranges  and  Errors. 
Thus  far.  the  Administration,  at  least  the 
Department  of  State,  has  publicly  taken  the 
position  that  notwithstanding  certain  data 
difficulties,  it  can  still  "see  no  information 
or  indication  that  there  was  any  deception 
involved  by  the  Soviets^^  and  that  -in  the 
end.  the  overall  data  provided  to  us  by  the 
Soviets  fits  within  our  intelligence  commu- 
nity estimates." 

However,  such  public  assertion  mask  the 
facts  that  serious  Congressional  mquiries 
about  relevant  INF  data  have  not  been  re- 
solved by  the  Administration  and  that  da'ia 
disputes  reportedly  continue  within  the  US 
intelligence  community.  Clearly,  the  range 
in  official  US  estimates  apparently  is  very 
great,  meaning  that  our  margin  of  error, 
and  our  related  uncertainties  and  verifica- 
tion limitations  must  be  very  great  as  well. 
The  intelligence  community's  acknowledge- 


ments of  these  wide  ranges  of  uncertainty 
and  error  will  require  careful  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

6.  Soviet  Deception.  Past  Soviet  negotia- 
tion deceptions  in  the  SALT  arms  control 
negotiations  during  the  1970s  should  make 
us  extremely  cautious  to  rely  on  any  INF 
data  the  Soviet  Union  provides  us  which  we 
cannot  independently  verify  before  we  sign 
on  to  any  agreeent.  Yet  the  treaty's  data 
base  is  to  be  updated  30  days  after  the 
treaty  comes  into  force,  i.e..  after  the  US 
Congress  and  the  US  Government  have 
given  the  treaty  their  final  approval  and 
trust.  At  that  time,  we  can  surely  expect  a 
shorter  data  list  with  lower  numbers  from 
the  Soviets,  with  correspondingly  fewer 
sites  and  lower  data  base,  for  any  future  US 
inspections  and  validation.  But  by  then  it 
will  be  too  late  to  remedy  the  situation. 

7.  The  Future  is  Now.  The  treaty's  data 
problems  cannot  be  resolved  by  placing 
hope  in  future  inspections,  as  do  Adminis- 
tration and  Congressional  treaty  propo- 
nents. Promised  inspections  may  be  blocked 
or  circumvented  by  the  Soviets  and  effective 
inspections  may  never  take  place.  The  evi- 
dent data  problems  therefore  require  resolu- 
tion and  substantial  further  assessment  and 
further  negotiation  well  before  ratification, 
if  any  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  trea- 
ty's data  base. 

C.  77ie  treaty's  ineffective  verification 
There  are  at  least  seven  severe  limitations 
to  the  INF  treaty's  verification  regime 
which  mean  that  the  proposed  treaty 
cannot  be  effectively  verified.  "The  judgment 
of  the  proposed  treaty's  verifiability  as 
being  a  '-4  on  a  scale  of  IC."  attributed  to 
former  Arms  Control  ani  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA)  Director  Kenneth  Adel- 
man.  is  probably  close  to  the  mark. 

Some  of  the  INF  treaty's  verification 
problems  might  be  reduced  by  improving 
future  US  intelligence  as.sels.  Such  an  effort 
should  be  carefully  considered,  but  it  woiild 
be  an  expensive  and  long  term  proposition. 
Such  improvements  will  not  help  in  the 
near  future  and.  in  any  ca.se.  would  still  not 
be  able  to  resolve  numerous  intractable 
problems  of  likely  deceptive  or  covert  Soviet 
practices. 

The  severe  limitations  evident  in  the  INF 
treaty's  verification  regime  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  US  Estimates.  US  officials  acknowledge 
that  the  US  does  not  know  accurately 
through  its  own  intelligence  how  many 
spare  mi.ssiles  the  Soviets  produced,  or 
where  and  how  these  might  be  sited.  The  re- 
ported estimates  range  widely  and  have  a 
high  margin  of  error.  For  Soviet  SS-20  mis- 
siles produced,  for  example,  the  officially 
acknowledged  margin  of  error  is  at  least  50 
percent  beyond  the  650  reported  by  the  So- 
viets in  the  treaty's  data  base.  This  uncer- 
tainty involves  some  300  and  as  many  as  600 
or  more  SS-20  missiles  with  900  to  1.800  or 
more  warheads.  (In  terms  of  major  military 
significance,  the  number  of  warheads  is 
many  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  US  Per- 
shing II  missile  force  we  are  to  eliminate 
and  far  larger  than  NATO's  total  pro- 
grammed INF  deployment  of  108  Pershing 
lis  and  464  GLCMs). 

2.  Data  Discrepancies.  The  data  discrep- 
ancies described  above  also  relate  directly  to 
our  inability  to  monitor  the  treaty  accurate- 
ly. It  becomes  impossible  to  monitor  the 
treaty's  provisions  effectively  if.  as  noted 
above,  we  cannot  have  certain  confidence  in 
the  data  base  provided  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  all  treaty- limited  items,  "yet  the  Soviet 
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..J.-  Significantly  from  our  o*n 
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by    a    Soviet    government 

the  United  States  on 

arms  control  negotiations. 
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virtually    all    of    the   Soviet 
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US  will  be  forced  to  rely 
intelligence  satellites.   But 
adept  at  camouflage  and  de- 
country  is  extremely  se- 

times  as  large  as  ours. 

lur  satellites  have  previously 

for  long  periods  of  time. 

yviet  military  activities  as  the 

)f   Ihe   giant   radar  at   Kras- 

storage  of  SSCX4  cruise  mis- 

now  said  by  the  Soviets 

in  Latvia. 

noted  that  while  the  treaty 

comprehensive  about  former 

ife  cannot  inspect  any  former 

by  the  Soviets  in  the  treaty's 

of  Understanding.  Moreover. 
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1-4  missile  deployments  at  the 

Kennedy-Khrushchev    agree- 
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defcision  not  to  insist  on  "any- 

challenge  inspections  re- 

about  greatly  intensi- 

warf-anled  intelligence  efforU  on 

iviet  "INF  inspectors"  in  the 

who  would  be  seeking  sensi- 

on  going  well  l>eyond  any  pos- 

;.  But  the  proposed  treaty 

It  least  200  such  Soviet  inspec- 

to  the  United  Stales  in  any 

serious    US    concerns 

unwarj-anted  Soviet   intelligence  ef- 

compounded  by  major  legal 

on  US  counterintelli- 

do  not  obviate  the  fact  that 

anywhere,  anytime"  chal- 

_  in  the  treaty,  the  United 

a  vital  element  in  deterring 

itself  against  Soviet  cheal- 


lir  litations 


25  Similarities.  The  close  re- 

b^tween  the  INF-banned  SS-20 

i  nd  the  permitted  strategic  SS- 

gr  ;atly  complicates  the  treaty's 

The  Soviet  Union's  new  mobile 

mifsile,    the    SS-25    ICBM,    now 

including  at  former  SS-20 

_.  stage  essentially  identical  to 

stage  and  launcher  very  simi- 

si^jposedly  banned  SS-20  missile. 

I  ion  problems  will  therefore  be 

(  Duld  well  face  a  problem  with 

military   consequences   than 

II  and  the  question  of  Soviet 

deiAoyment  of  operational  SS-16 

ba  med  missile  very  similar  to  the 


5.  CruUe  MUsiles.  We  cannot  accurately 
gauge  cruise  missile  ranges,  which  means 
that  the  treaty's  ban  on  cruise  missiles 
within  certain  ranges  can  be  circumvented 
by  Soviet  production  and  testing  cruise  mis- 
siles not  overtly  below  or  above,  but  near, 
the  proscribed  range  limits.  We  ?lso  cannot 
accurately  gauge  the  differences,  if  any,  be- 
tween proscribed  land-based  cruise  missiles 
and  permitted  sea-  or  air-launched  cruise 
missiles,  thus  leaving  a  wide  path  to  Soviet 
production  and  possible  covert  deployment 
of  land-based  cruise  missiles  and  mass  pro- 
duction of  the  sea-  and  air-launched  systems 
to  provide  new  INF  capabilities. 

6.  Definitional  and  Other  Problems.  Two 
detailed  recent  reports  on  the  proposed  INF 
treaty  describe  a  host  of  specific  definitional 
and  other  problems  which  will  greatly  com- 
plicate future  monitoring  of  the  treaty's 
provisions.  The  first  is  the  aforementioned 
report  on  "The  Treaty  on  Intermediate- 
range  Nuclear  Weapons:  Does  it  Decrease— 
or  Increase— the  Danger  of  Nuclear  War?  " 
prepared  by  the  Minority  Staff  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
circulated  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms  on  Janu- 
ary 25  1988.  The  second,  is  an  •Article-by- 
Ar.icle  Review  of  the  INF  Treaty  "  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
on  February  3,  1988. 

The  provisions  of  the  INF  treaty  contam 
nuTierous  definitional  ambiguities  involving 
capabilities,  launchers,  cannisters,  shroud- 
ing, testing,  transit,  dismantling,  firing  to 
destruction  and  inspection  procedures  etc. 
These  ambiguities  can  be  expected  signifi- 
cantly to  cloud  the  INF  verification  picture 
in  the  future,  with  a  very  serious  carryover 
effect  into  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  (START)  now  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion for  the  US-Soviet  summit  this  May. 
7.   TVie  Special   Verification   Commission. 
The  poor  record  of  the  existing  US-Soviet 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  SALT  I  in  clarifying  such 
issues  and  related  disputes  bodes  ill  for  plac- 
ing any  hopes  whatsoever  in  a  similar  "Spe- 
cial Verification  Commission  "  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  INF  Treaty. 
D.  The  treaty  underouts  NATO  deterrence 
As  noted  above,  the  proposed  INF  treaty, 
though  nominally   reducing  both   US  and 
Soviet  INF/SRINF  missiles  to  zero,  in  fact 
has  such  serious  data  discrepancies  and  veri- 
fication weaknesses  that  Soviet  deception 
and  circumvention  are  entirely  plausible. 

Thus,  as  the  US  complies  fully  with  the 
treaty  and  goes  toward  zero,  we  can  have  no 
assurance  that  the  Soviets  will  fully  comply 
with  their  part  of  the  bargain  any  more 
than  they  have  with  the  many  previous 
ti-eaties  they  have  broken. 

But  even  if  the  INF  treaty's  data  base 
were  accurate  and  trustworthy,  verification 
effetaive,  and  full  Soviet  compliance  certain, 
the  treaty  would  still  greatly  weaken 
NATO's  deterrence  capabilities  once  our 
own  INF  missiles  are  removed.  The  reasons 
include  the  'oUowing: 

1.  The  loss  of  Unique  Systems.  The  US 
would  be  giving  up  its  most  credible  deter- 
rent forces,  the  only  US  forces  deployed  in 
European  countries  that  can  rapidly  (within 
15  minutes  for  the  Pershing  II),  and  with 
very  high  confidence,  reach  targets  in 
.Soviet  territory  from  which  Soviet  attacks 
can  be  launched  or  supported.  Our  short- 
range  systems  would  destroy  chiefly  allied 
or  East  European,  rather  than  Soviet  terri- 
tory. Our  aircraft  are  slower  and  would  have 
to  fly  into  heavily  defended  air  space. 

2.  Soviet  Redundancy  and  Circumven- 
tions. In  contrast  with  the  United  SUtes, 


the  Soviet  Union  does  not  suffer  any  net 
loss  in  rapid  delivery  capability  against  Eu- 
ropean targets. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  readily  cover,  with 
its  great  surplus  of  strategic  missiles,  the  re- 
gional targets  previously  covered  by  its  INF 
missiles.  The  regional  role  of  the  Soviet  SS- 
20  missiles  can  fairly  readily  be  assumed  by 
retargeting  the  surplus  of  new  Soviet  strate- 
gic missiles,  including  the  SS-25  ICBM  cur- 
rently being  deployed,  or  by  the  forthcom- 
ing new  SS-24  ICBM  and  the  SS-18  follow- 
on  ICBM.  The  potential  INF  role  of  the  SS- 
25  is  made  even  easier  by  the  close  similari- 
ty between  the  banned  SS-20  and  the  per- 
mitted SS-25. 

The  United  States,  in  contrast,  because  of 
its  far  smaller  corresponding  prompt  hard- 
target  capability  against  the  huge  number 
of  Soviet  hard  targeU  (including  some  1.400 
ICBM  silos  and  some  1,500  or  more  com- 
mand-and-control  bunkers),  has  no  surplus 
or  strategic  missiles  that  might  be  retarget- 
ed to  handle  regional  targets  if  US  INF  mis- 
siles are  removed. 

3.  Response  to  Across-the- Board  Soviet  De- 
ployments.  NATO's  nuclear  forces  tradition- 
ally are  intended  to  deter  a  broad  spectrum 
of  forces  in  which  the  Soviets  have  substan- 
tial numerical  advantages.  NATO's  1979  de- 
cision to  deploy  Pershing  II  and  GLCM  sys- 
tems was  not  based  solely  (as  is  sometimes 
inaccurately  believed  today)  on  the  require- 
ment to  help  redress  the  Soviet  deployment 
of  the  SS-20  INF  missile. 

The  new  US  INF  deployments  were  in 
part  to  respond  to  the  triple-warhead 
mobile  SS-20  INF  missiles  the  SovieU  began 
to  deploy  in  late  1976  at  the  rate  of  a  missile 
per  week  on  a  base  of  600  deployed  Soviet 
SS-4  and  SS-5  INF  missiles  (while  the  US 
had  zero  INF  missiles).  But  the  Pershing  lis 
and  GLCMs  were  also  intended  to  respond 
to  a  wide  range  of  other  Soviet  force  deploy- 
ments as  well.  These  Soviet  deployments  in- 
cluded nuclear,  conventional  and  chemical 
forces  and  new  systems  such  as  the  Backfire 
bomber.  That  new  deterrence  requirement 
remains  for  NATO  even  if  the  SS-20  mis- 
siles go,  but  the  requirement  cannot  be 
equally  credibly  fulfilled  by  other  NATO 
systems. 

4.  Land-Basing,  Coupling  and  Flexible  Re- 
sponse. In  1979  I'^ATO  decided  to  deploy  its 
new  Pershing  II  and  GLCM  INF  systems  on 
land,  and  their  role  cannot  be  equaled  with 
sea-based  systems,  for  two  major  reasons. 
First,  because  the  Allies,  headed  by  Germa- 
ny's Socialist  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt, 
considered  them  a  far  more  visible  and 
direct  aspect  of  US-NATO  coupling  than 
sea-based  systems.  Second,  since  the  launch 
of  a  sea-based  theater  deterrent  such  as  US 
Polaris  missiles  assigned  regionally  to 
NATO  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  by 
the  Soviets  from  a  US  strategic  response, 
the  sea-based  systems  are  not  as  appropriate 
for  NATO's  "flexible  response  "  strategy  and 
not  as  credible  a  deterrent  as  land-based  sys- 
tems. 

These  two  factors  remain  true  today,  as 
testified  to  by  former  NATO  Comandant, 
General  Bernard  Rogers.  As  for  air- 
launched  systems,  these  are  fired  from  more 
vulnerable  platforms,  are  far  slower  (at 
least  than  the  Pershings)  arid  must  pene- 
trate heavily  defended  Warsaw  Pact  air 
space. 

5.  77ie  Article  XIV  Problem  and  Con- 
straints on  UK  or  French  Modernization. 
The  treaty  requires  in  Article  XIV  that  "the 
Parties  shall  comply  with  this  Treaty  and 
shall  not  assume  any  international  obliga- 
tions or  undertakings  which  would  conflict 


with  its  provisions."  Yet  such  "undertak- 
ings" clearly  extend  beyond  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  US  officials  claim  that 
the  Soviets  no  longer  claim  compensation 
for  French  and  British  (strategic)  nuclear 
systems  and  they  have  optimistically  assert- 
ed that  this  broad  provision  will  not  restrict 
standard  US  cooperation  with  our  Allies  on 
non-treaty  limited  systems.  However.  Soviet 
officials  are  already  complaining  about 
Allied  modernization  efforts  as  being 
against  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

The  Soviets  can  be  expected  to  invoke  this 
far-reaching  article  with  telling  political 
effect  in  the  future  to  evoke  support  in 
Western  anti-defense  circles  for  their  likely 
interpretation  of  Article  XIV  as  constrain- 
ing NATO/UK/French,  and  even  FRG. 
modernization  even  though  such  moderniza- 
tion constraints  may  not  be  directly  ad- 
dressed in  the  INF  treaty. 

6.  NATO  Nuclear  Modernization,  the 
"Montebello"  Problem  and  Wishful  Think- 
ing. Treaty  proponents  appear  to  have  great 
confidence  that  as  US  INF  forces  and  the 
German  Pershing  I  shorter-range  INF  mis- 
sile disappear.  NATO  will  act  programatical- 
ly  to  implement  its  ""Montebello  Decision" 
of  1983.  They  appear  optimistic  that  NATO 
will  finally  agree  on  significant  moderniza- 
tion programs  for  NATO's  deterrent  forces 
to  include  short-range  nuclear  missiles  (e.g. 
the  follow-on  to  the  88  LANCE  short-range 
missiles  deployed  in  Europe),  dual  capable 
aircraft,  and  nuclear  artillery. 

These  and  other  modern  systems  such  as 
air-  and  sea-based  cruise  missiles  have  been 
discussed,  as  by  NATO's  Defense  Ministers 
in  Monterey.  California  in  November  1987. 
as  vital  ""compensatory  steps"  needed  after 
an  INF  agreement  to  ensure  a  credible  de- 
fense. In  addition  to  nuclear  force  modern- 
ization discussed  at  Montebello,  Monterey 
and  other  NATO  meetings,  modern  conven- 
tional and  chemical  forces  are  also  required 
by  NATO  to  deter  the  far  larger  Soviet 
forces  and  in  the  absence  of  any  effective 
verification  or  stabilizing  reductions  scenar- 
ios for  those  types  of  forces. 

Realistically  speaking,  there  is  much  wish- 
ful 'hinking  and  self-deception  involved  in 
entrusting  NATO's  future  security  to  what 
is  closer  to  being  a  Montebello  ""Myth"  than 
a  Montebello  ""Decision"  on  deploying  com- 
pensatory new  NATO  deterrent  systems. 
Pressed  by  their  Left,  the  European  govern- 
ments, and  pprticularly  the  Germans  have 
continued  to  balk  at  supporting  follow-on 
Lances,  etc. 

Ironically,  the  most  successful  part  of  the 
Montebello  process  thus  far  has  been  the 
unilateral  removal  of  some  1.400  US  nuclear 
weapons  and  charges  from  Europe  since 
1983  (which  followed  an  earlier  unilateral 
reduction  of  1,000  nuclear  weapons/charges 
after  1979).  The  Montebello  process  has 
thus  far  certainly  not  assured  the  selection, 
financing  or  deployment  of  modern  new 
NATO  forces. 

7.  High  Extra  Costs— Tliis  will  be  an  Very 
Expensive  Treaty.  Far  from  saving  money, 
this  will  be  a  very  expensive  treaty.  There  is 
no  NATO  agreement  on  financing  most  of 
the  Montebello  modernization  progress. 
There  are  not  even  budgeted  US  funds  for 
the  large  extra  costs  of  dismantling  the  INF 
systems  as  required  by  the  treaty,  or  for  the 
extra  costs  of  implementing  the  treaty's  ver- 
ification provisions  and  inspection  proce- 
dures. There  will  be  huge  costs  to  undertake 
conventional  force  improvements  made 
more  essential  by  our  INF  drawdown.  All  of 
these  costs  are  high— with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, indeed  billions,  of  as  yet  unbudgeted 


dollars  involved.  Moreover  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  recover  the  $6-7  billion  dollar  invest- 
ment sunken  into  the  INF  systems  which 
are  slated  to  go. 

It  is  an  ungainsayable  reality  that  there  is 
painfully  little  evidence  of  a  desire  by 
NATO's  parliaments,  specifically  including 
our  own  US  Congress,  to  come  up  with 
budgeted  funds  for  the  very  substantial 
extra  costs  associated  with  the  INF  treaty. 
F\irthermore.  while  "budget  sharing"  is  a 
cry,  and  sometimes  a  scapegoat  in  the  US  on 
NATO  defense  issues,  the  political  and  par- 
liamentary situations  in  Western  Europe 
are  likely  to  be  exacerbated  rather  than  im- 
proved by  US  pressure  on  this  matter. 

Because  of  the  growing  fervor  associated 
with  the  US-Soviet  summits  and  the  hopes 
of  genuine  Soviet  reform  and  a  new  East- 
West  "detente,"  NATO's  Montebello  mod- 
ernization situation  is  likely  to  deteriorate 
further  with  each  future  NATO  meeting 
and  with  each  future  defense  budget  vote 
within  Western  Europe's  parliaments.  In  ad- 
dition, several  candidate  programs  for  force 
modernization  are  encumbered  by  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  US  Congress,  for 
either  fiscal  or  other  reasons,  e.g.  on  the 
Army  Tactical  Missile  System  (ATACMS) 
and  Tactical  Air  to  Surface  Missiles 
(TASM). 

8.  Conventional  Forces.  All  of  the  adverse 
considerations  about  the  INF  treaty's 
impact  on  deterrence  and  defense  modern- 
ization apply  not  only  to  nuclear  weapons, 
as  under  "Montebello,"  but  also,  as  noted 
above,  to  the  required,  but  very  expensive 
modernization  of  NATO's  conventional 
forces.  This  is  an  area  in  which  force  asym- 
metries favoring  the  Soviet  Union  are  likely 
to  increase  and  in  which  it  has  proved  im- 
possible thus  far  to  devise  any  arms  reduc- 
tions regime  that  is  both  stabilizing  and  ver- 
ifiable. 

One  of  the  systems  the  INF  treaty  will 
not  permit  NATO  to  have,  is  the  conven- 
tionally armed  land-based  GLCM  (which 
could  be  a  suitable  precision-guided  weapon 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  readily  disperslble  than  sea-  or  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles).  However,  there 
are  fundamental  verification  problems  asso- 
ciated with  unarmed  ""drone"  missiles 
(which  are  permitted  under  the  treaty),  and 
sea-  and  air-launched  cruise  missiles  of  all 
ranges  (which  are  permitted  under  the 
treaty).  These  problems  not  only  greatly 
reduce  the  arms  control  utility  of  the  trea- 
ty's GLCM  restriction,  but  may  well  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  and  deploy 
GLCMs  covertly  on  a  unilateral  basis  if  they 
so  choose  while  we  deny  ourselves  that 
right. 

9.  Soviet  Arms  Control  Proposals  and  Nu- 
clear/CW  Free  Zones.  Growing  domestic  po- 
litical pressures  from  Socialist  and  Green 
parties  in  Europe— as  well  as  heavy  diplo- 
matic pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union,  In- 
cluding Soviet  proposals  for  nuclear  and 
chemical  weapons  (CW)  free  zones  (which 
will  eliminate  required  US  deterrents  but 
not  have  assured  verification  and  compli- 
ance on  the  Soviet  side)— will  further  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  gaining  appropriate  NATO 
force  modernization. 

In  West  Germany,  in  particular,  pressures 
for  denuclearisation  and  neutralism  are 
clearly  gaining  major  new  momentum  from 
the  proposed  INF  agreement.  So  are  leftist 
opposition  to  NATO  force  modernization 
and  support  for  ""free  zones"  which  would 
remove  US  forces  across  the  Atlantic  while 
Soviet  forces  would  move  only  several  hun- 
dred miles  East,  within  close  range  of  West- 


em  Europe.  Since  mid- 1987,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany's  (FRG)  govern- 
ment first  felt  strong  pressures  to  throw  its 
Pershing  Is  shorter-range  INF  missiles  into 
the  super-powers'  INF  agreement,  the  Ger- 
mans have  felt  themselves  to  be  an  undesir- 
ably "singularized"  NATO  state  with  regard 
to  the  stationing  of  remaining  nuclear 
shorter-range  systems.  This  adverse  situa- 
tion Is  being  very  strongly  exploited  by  the 
FRGs  Socialist  (SPD),  Liberal  (FDP)  and 
Green  parties  to  block  force  modernization 
and  to  endorse  unsound  Soviet  arms  control 
proposals. 

10.  NATO  Commanders  on  the  Future. 
Two  former  recent  US  commanders  of 
NATO,  generals  Alexander  Haig  and  Ber- 
nard Rogers  have  warned  of  the  deleterious 
military  consequences  of  removing  the  US 
INF  missiles  and  of  not  providing  corre- 
sponding fiscal  and  political  resources  to 
modernize  NATO  forces.  The  incumbent. 
General  John  Galvin,  has  stated  that  sub- 
stantial additional  funds  must  be  spent  in 
the  wake  of  an  INF  agreement  and  that  If 
they  are  not  provided,  we  will  be  In  an  in- 
creasingly dangerous  situation  following  US 
INF  dismantlements.  Regrettably,  all  three 
generals,  as  well  as  over  one  thousand  other 
concerned  former  senior  military  officers 
who  recently  petitoned  the  President  on 
this  issue,  arc  likely  to  be  proven  right  in 
their  pessimistic  predictions. 


VI- 


-MORE  ON  THE  PRESENT  DANCER— THE  INF 
TREATY  IN  ITS  BROADER  CONTEXT 


In  the  rush  of  summit  fever.  INF  treaty 
proponents  are  doing  all  they  can  to  divorce 
consideration  of  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posed INF  treaty  from  the  broader  context 
of  US  policy  on  arms  control  negotiations, 
Soviet  behavior  and  US-Soviet  relations  in 
which  the  treaty  is  t>eing  advanced.  Such  an 
unlntegrated  and  shortsighted  approach 
contributes  new  illusions  and  dangers  and 
makes  America  vulnerable  to  repeating  past 
mistakes— but  this  time  with  even  more  seri- 
ous and  tragic  consequences  than  in  the 
past. 

Unless  this  dangerous  situation  is  fully  ex- 
posed and  reversed,  serious  Congressional 
misjudgements  and  Executive  Department 
conce.ssions  and  risks  are  likely  to  be  com- 
pounded as  we  near  the  next  summit  meet- 
ing In  Moscow  this  May. 
A.  The  INF-summit  package  and  the  treaty's 
linkage  to  broader  issues 

A  number  of  major  interrelated  issues 
must  be  considered  together  on  an  Integrat- 
ed basis  at  US-Soviet  summit  meetings  and 
in  the  intensive  prepatory  ministerial  meet- 
ings which  precede  the  summits.  In  recent 
summits,  for  example,  the  US-Soviet  agenda 
has  included  four  major  areas:  arms  control, 
regional  issues,  human  rights,  and  other  bi- 
lateral issues  including  exchanges  programs 
and  trade. 

Individually  and  collectively,  such  a  wide 
range  of  issues  are  currently  the  subject  of 
Administration  analysis  and  policy  options 
in  the  National  Security  Council  and  else- 
where as  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadza  work 
on  their  monthly  rounds  of  ministerial 
meetings  prior  to  the  May  summit. 

It  Is  clearly  essential  that  during  the  INF 
ratification  debate  the  Congress  should 
adopt  an  Integrated  approach  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Executive  Branch.  These  broad- 
er US-Soviet  issues  must  no  more  be  di- 
vorced from  integrated  consideration  diiring 
serious  Congressional  review  of  the  INF 
treaty  than  they  should  be  divorced  during 
Executive  Branch  preparation  for  summit 
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troika— Soviet  leaders  have  continued  their 
strong  affirmation  of  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine on  maintaining  Soviet  military/politi- 
cal dominance  against  "anti-socialist "  devi- 
ations among  Soviet  allies  while  vigorously 
directing  and  bankrolling  pro-Soviet  forces 
in  wars  of  "national  liberation"  directed 
against  the  Western  democracies  around 
the  globe. 

These  factors,  and  others  such  as  con- 
struction of  some  1.500  or  more  Soviet  com- 
mand and  control  bunkers,  deep  tunneling 
activity  and  force  projection  expansion  as 
described  in  the  Defense  Departments  re- 
ports on  -Soviet  Military  Power."  give  the 
lie  to  current  major  Soviet  strategic  decep- 
tion efforts  on  supposed  -new'  defensive- 
oriented  Soviet  military  doctrines,  on  a  less 
militarily-focused  Soviet  economy  and  on 
global  "openness"  and  "peaceful  competi- 
tion."  On  the  contrary,  current  Soviet  mili- 
tary programs  indicate  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers in  practice  reject  the  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  (MAD)  doctrine  which  still  gov- 
erns US  deterrence,  and  that  they  in  fact 
believe  that  they  can  prevail  in  a  nuclear 
war  and  in  an  intensification  of  the  global 
struggle  against  the  United  States  and  the 
other  democracies. 

The  ongoing  Soviet  military  programs  de- 
scribed publicly  by  the  Defen.se  Department 
and  by  US  intelligence  officials  clearly  dem- 
onstrate an  increased,  rather  than  de- 
creased Soviet  drive  to  achieve  military 
dominance,  and  to  use  Soviet  and  Soviet 
proxy  forces  to  subvert  and  blackmail  other 
nations  or  to  prevail  in  all  possible  military 
conflicts  throughout  the  globe  and  includ- 
ing space.  These  Soviet  programs  and  prac- 
tices must  surely  be  taken  fully  into  account 
in  considering  any  reduction  in  US  deter- 
rent forces  and  in  placing  trust  in  any  new 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union— whether  involving  INF.  START, 
strategic  defense,  nuclear  testing,  conven- 
tional or  chemical  forces. 

3.  Soviet  Aggression  and  Arms  Control 
Disinformation:  Congressional  Constraints 
on  Freedom  Fighters;  and  US  Diplomatic 
Concessions  must  also  be  fully  taken  into 
account  in  their  dangerous  cumulative 
impact  on  the  INF-Summit  package. 

Soviet  Aggression.  As  the  proposed  INF 
treaty  is  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 
Soviet  troops  and  those  of  its  militant  allies 
such  as  Cuba.  Vietnam  and  Nicaragua  con- 
tinue to  wage  war  in  a  large  number  of 
countries  including  Afghanistan.  Angola. 
Ethiopia.  Mozambique.  Nicaragua.  El  Salva- 
dor. Cambodia  and  Laos.  Soviet-directed  and 
bankrolled  subversion,  terrorism  and  disin- 
formation continues  apace  throughout  the 
globe. 

Regrettably,  US  Government  reports  de- 
tailing these  aggressive  Soviet  activities  are 
little  noted  in  the  Congress  and  the  media, 
although  they  offer  essential  material  for 
the  current  debate  on  the  linkage  between 
INF  treaty  considerations.  Soviet  behavior 
and  US-Soviet  relations.  The  official  US  re- 
ports include  the  cited  Defense  Department 
reports  and  other  detailed  official  reports 
on  Cuban/Sandinista  activities  in  Central 
America.  Soviet  warfare  in  Afghanistan,  and 
intensified  Soviet  disinformation  activities. 

Soviet  arms  control  disinformation  activi- 
ties—include a  broad  range  of  high  priority 
Soviet  arms  control  efforts  focused  on  unila- 
terialist  -peace  "  and  church  groups.  These 
Soviet  activities  have  been  described  in  sev- 
eral Congressional  reports  and  have  been 
detailed  in  a  recent  Department  of  State 
publication  'Soviet  Influence  Activities:  A 
Report  on  Active  Measures  and  Propaganda. 


1986-7. "  In  this  regard,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's annual  publication  on  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power  "  has  also  outlined  the  special 
"maskirova "  (deception)  role  of  the  "Direc- 
torate of  Strategic  Deception"  established 
at  the  beginning  of  the  SALT  I  negotiations 
in  1969  at  senior  levels  of  the  Soviet  Gener- 
al Staff  under  General  Nikolai  Ogarkov. 

Congressional  Constraints  on  Freedom 
Fighters.  As  part  of  a  continuing  pressure 
for  further  US  retrenchment  in  the  face  of 
threatening  Soviet  activity,  cuts  imposed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Democrat  majority  in  the 
Congress  have  critically  undercut  our  gov- 
ernments  ability  to  assist  freedom  fighters 
to  resist  Soviet-sponsored  warfare  and  sub- 
version. 

US  Diplomatic  Concessions  on  Regional 
Conflicts.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt  under 
pressure  both  of  Congressional  restrictions 
and  summit  fever.  US  diplomacy  leaning  in 
the  Soviet  Unions  direction  on  regional 
issues  has  gone  into  high  gear  as  the  INF 
treaty  is  before  the  Senate.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  Department  of  State,  in  particular, 
is  reportedly  pressing  toward  major  conces- 
sions in  US  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Soviets"  Communist  clients  in 
Afghanistan.  Nicaragua.  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique, and.  perhaps  Cambodia. 

These  agreements  would  asymetrically  cut 
off  US  military  assistance  to  those  fighting 
Soviet-inspired  aggression  and  dictatorships 
in  exchange  for  Soviet /Sandinista  promises 
for  future  compliance  on  Soviet  troop  re- 
moval. Sandinista  democratization,  etc.  etc. 
Similarly,  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  pressing  Israel  to  make 
major  territorial  and  political  concessions 
preceding  negotiations  and  is  seeking  to  re- 
verse four  decades  of  US  opposition  to  an 
international  peace  conference  including 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  Congress  has  focused  on  the 
INF  treaty  aspects  of  current  US-Soviet 
summit  preparations,  the  very  important 
and  interrelated  elements  of  aggressive 
Soviet  behavior  and  weakened  US  diplomat- 
ic and  -security  policy  described  above  have 
been  largely  brushed  aside  by  treaty  sup- 
porters. However,  the  fact  that  these  ele- 
ments are  part  of  the  overall  INF-Summit 
package  and  that  they  involve  proposed 
deals  with  .significant  diplomatic,  military 
and  ethical  asymetries  must  cause  such  pro- 
posed deals  to  be  the  subject  of  closest  scru- 
tiny and  critique  by  the  Congress  as  part  of 
the  INF  treaty  ratification  review. 

4.  INF.  START,  and  Restricting/Delaying 
SDI.  SDI  is  directly  endangered  by  current 
deals  involving  INF  and  emerging  on 
START  and  Defense  and  Space  negotia- 
tions. A  pre-ratification  political  deal  on 
INF  between  the  Administration  and  Demo- 
cratic Senators  appears  to  involve  a  US  com- 
mitment to  a  narrow"  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  START  and  Defense  ne- 
gotiations have  involved  consideration  of  a 
US  commitment  to  the  ABM  Treaty  of  7-10 
more  years. 

Such  deals  on  SDI  are  emerging  even 
though  the  ABM  Treaty  has  long  ago  been 
broken  by  Soviet  violations  and  in  spite  of 
increasing  evidence  of  Soviet  preparations 
for  a  full  scale  breakout.  Caught  by  summit 
fever  and  unsound  arms  control  pressures, 
the  United  States  now  risks  delaying  or  con- 
straining the  accelerated  phased  deploy- 
ment of  our  best  defense  insurance  policy— 
SDI.  thereby  fulfilling  the  Soviet  Unions 
highe.st  arms  control  negotiation  priority. 

Commenting  on  the  clear  Soviet  objective 
of  paralyzing  the  US  SDI  program  while  ac- 
celerating   Soviet    strategic    defense    pro- 


grams, former  Secretary  of  Defense  Casper 
Weinberger  stated  last  November  21  (in  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Jack  Kemp):  ""the 
thrust  of  the  Soviet  proposal  is  to  impose 
artificial  constraints  on  SDI  that  will  pre- 
vent us  from  developing  and  deploying  stra- 
tegic defenses.  .  .  .  (and  their  proposal  on 
testing  paramaters)  contains  many  loop- 
holes and  is  unverifiable." 

On  these  issues,  the  INF-Summit  package. 
START  and  SDI  are  directly  intertwined  in 
their  risks  and  must  be  addressed  as  such.  A 
prudent  START  agreement  may  not  be 
ready  on  its  own  terms  because  of  inherent 
major  problems  (involving  data  base,  verifi- 
cation, modernization,  mobile  systems. 
SLCMs.  etc.).  and  would  therefore  be  dan- 
gerous to  conclude  in  a  rush  at  the  next 
summit. 

But  at  least  as  important  as  the  emerging 
START  agreement's  flaws,  is  the  connection 
between  START  and  SDI.  Postponing  ini- 
tial SDI  deployments  for  7-10  years,  as  cur- 
rently contemplated  in  the  context  of 
START  or  of  a  new  treaty  involving  strate- 
gic defenses,  would  be  an  extremely  high 
and  unacceptably  dangerous  US  price  to  pay 
for  any  "arms  control '"  treaty— whether  in- 
volving INF.  START  or  strategic  defense. 
Regretably.  few  Americans  as  yet  realize 
that  this  is  a  price  which  is.  in  fact,  becom- 
ing an  integral  component  of  the  INF  and 
START  treaty  packages  and  of  our  nation's 
emerging  arms  control  framework  being 
presented  to  the  Congress  as  the  US  ap- 
proaches the  summit  meeting  in  Moscow 
this  May. 

5.  Bailing  Out  the  Soviet  Economy  Again. 
With  summit  fever  and  the  aura  of  a  new 
"detente."  pressure  is  increasing  for  provid- 
ing further  generous  US  credits,  advanced 
technology  and  a  wide  range  of  new  joint 
commercial  ventures  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Currently,  such  US  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  subsidized  by  US  taxpayers  at 
rates  (about  7%)  well  below  commercial 
rates  we  would  have  to  pay  and  at  a  high 
volume  of  some  $24  billion  a  year,  of  which 
some  $18  billion  a  year  is  provided  as 
"untied"  loans  not  linked  to  any  specific 
purpose.  US  taxpayers'  money  provides  a 
very  significant  proportion  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annual  hard  currency  earnings. 

The  Soviets  are  now  also  entering  West- 
ern bond  markets,  thus  competing  for  funds 
and  raising  interest  rates.  There  has  even 
been  discussion  about  the  US  granting  the 
Soviet  Union  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN) 
status,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  US  officials 
have  in  the  past  recognized  the  linkage  be- 
tween consideration  of  such  status  and  the 
Helsinki  Accords  human  rights  obligations, 
which  the  Soviets  have  consistently  violat- 
ed. 

The  generous  monies  we  provide  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  increasing  flow 
of  advanced  US  technology  clearly  help  the 
Soviet  leaders  avoid  having  to  undertake 
fundamental  reforms  for  their  ailing  econo- 
my and  ar?  instead  likely  to  be  used  by  the 
Soviets  to  fuel  their  continued  military 
buildup.  Our  hard  currency  subsidization  of 
the  Soviet  Union  greatly  helps  the  Soviets 
to  bankroll  its  proxy  forces  to  subvert  and 
fight  against  the  cause  of  freedom  through- 
out the  globe.  (The  Soviet  Union,  for  exam- 
ple, supports  Cuba  at  the  rate  of  $5  billion  a 
year  and  Nicaragua  at  some  $2-3  million  a 
day.) 

In  the  rush  of  summitry  and  to  "Detente 
II,"  the  process  of  US  taxpayers  and  busi- 
nesses subsidizing  the  Soviet  Union  is  pick- 
ing up  steam,  especially  in  the  Commerce 
and  State  Departments.  The  Defense  De- 


partment's role  in  scrutinizing  such  deals 
and  transfers  from  a  security  viewpoint  is 
reportedly  under  increasing  bureaucratic 
siege.  As  part  of  its  review  of  the  INF- 
Summit  Package  Congress  should  investi- 
gate and  reverse  these  dangerous  develop- 
ments. 
conclusion:  the  need  for  a  national  debate 

AND  A  changed  COURSE 

As  the  Senate  ratification  debate  proceeds 
and  as  preparations  intensify  for  the  US- 
Soviet  summit  meeting  in  Moscow  this 
spring,  the  Congressional  and  national 
debate  must  focus  on  the  major  elements  of 
the  emerging  INF-Summit  package.  The 
debate  must  come  fully  to  grips  with  the 
treaty's  fundamental  flaws  involving  data, 
verification  and  deterrence  as  well  as  with 
the  summit"s  broader  arms  control  and  na- 
tional security  framework. 

The  national  debate  on  the  proposed  INF 
treaty  and  the  related  summit  package 
should  accomplish  several  major  objectives 
if  the  US  and  Allied  security  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  are  to  be  protected.  The  debate 
should: 

1.  Face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  new 
threats  we  face,  particularly  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  the  dangers  of  being  captured 
by  the  illusions  of  summit  fever  and  a  unila- 
teral "Detente  II."' 

2.  Lead  to  a  changed  course  and  to  public 
and  Congressional  support  for  realistic  long- 
term  national  strategies  and  diplomacy  vis  a 
vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  Lead  to  prudent  US  and  NATO  defense 
programs  especially  including  funding  for 
nuclear,  conventional  and  chemical  modern- 
ization programs  required  to  assure  effec- 
tive deterrence. 

4.  Build  greater  support  for  freedom  fight- 
ers oppojsed  to  Soviet /Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  and  greater  pressure  for 
human  rights  throughout  the  Soviet  Block. 

5.  Ensure  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  US 
credits  and  advanced  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

6.  Reject  any  constraints  or  delays  on  SDI 
deployment  and  lead  to  a  national  commit- 
ment for  the  accelerated,  phased  deploy- 
ment of  our  commitment  for  the  acceler- 
ated, phased  deployment  of  our  nation's  de- 
fense insurance  policy— a  comprehensive 
SDI— to  include  space-based  elements. 

In  the  days  ahead,  the  specific  INF  treaty 
flaws  and  the  broader  treaty-and-summit-re- 
lated  problems  spelled  out  above  need  to  be 
considered  in  terms  of  specific  amendments, 
reservations  and  conditions  attached  to  the 
INF  treaty  during  the  ratification  process.  A 
number  of  such  treaty  changes  and  safe- 
guards are  outlined  in  the  attached  Appen- 
dix. 

appendix:  RECOMMENDED  RESERVATION/ 
AMENDMENTS/CONDITIONS  TO  THE  INF  TREATY 

In  response  to  fundamental  security  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  INF  Treaty  and  the 
likely  INF-Summit  package  being  developed 
by  the  Administration  at  this  time,  a 
number  of  essential  reservations,  amend- 
ments, or  conditions  should  be  considered 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Their  adoption  would 
provide  important  safeguards  to  reduce  fun- 
damental concerns  pointed  out  by  critics  of 
the  proposed  treaty.  At  the  same  time,  they 
should  be  equally  supported  by  those  INF 
treaty  proponents  who  reject  unsound  arms 
control  and  who  believe  sound  arms  control 
is  important  to  our  national  security  and  to 
global  stability. 

1.  Soviet  non-compliance: 

In  view  of  the  extensive  record  of  Soviet 
violations  of  past  arms  control  agreements 


as  repeatedly  reported  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Reagan,  and  to  demonstrate  seri- 
ousness about  effective  arms  control,  a 
treaty  reservation  is  needed  which  would: 

Require  the  President  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  Soviet  noncompliance  along  with 
certification  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
violating  any  existing  arms  control  agree- 
ments before  we  undertake  any  new  ones. 

Explicitly  reserve  for  the  United  States 
the  right  to  undertake  proportional  re- 
sponses to  any  Soviet  violations.  Such  re- 
sponses, including  cessation  of  reductions  or 
the  deployment  of  new  systems,  and  to  In- 
clude abrogation  of  the  treaty,  should  be  au- 
thorized during  the  ratification  process. 

Link  the  continuance  and/or  completion 
of  each  U.S.  arms  reduction  phase  within 
the  INF  treaty,  with  Pershing  II  missiles  to 
be  reduced  last,  to  full  Soviet  compliance 
with  all  provisions  of  the  treaty,  including 
verfication  and  data  provisions. 

2.  Data  base  and  verfication: 

In  view  of  the  significant  data  discrepan- 
cies and  verification  problems  evident  in  the 
treaty,  the  following  are  needed: 

Extensive  hearings  should  be  held  on  the 
treaty's  evident  data  and  verification  prob- 
lems as  enumerated  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  in  order  to  establish  clearly 
the  limitations  on  accurate  U.S.  estimates 
and  on  effective  verfication  as  well  to  clarify 
the  nature  and  risks  of  possible  Soviet  de- 
ception and  circumvention.  No  agreement 
should  be  ratified  unless  these  issues  have 
been  satisfactorily  resolved. 

The  Congress  should  be  provided  with  a 
projected  cost  breakout  of  the  treaty's  veri- 
fication provisions  in  terms  of  US  costs  of: 
a)  dismantling  treaty-limited  items;  b)  staff- 
ing and  carrying  out  US  inspections  abroad; 
c)  appropriately  assisting  and  monitoring 
Soviet  inspectors  in  the  US;  and  d)  protect- 
ing from  disclosure  to  Soviet  inspectors  sen- 
sitive US  facilities,  or  parts  of  facilities  or 
programs,  not  involving  treaty-limited 
items. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
requiring  "suspect  site"'  challenge  inspec- 
tions, along  with  appropriate  safeguards  for 
protecting  facilities  and  items  not  limited  by 
the  treaty. 

Near-term  and  longer-term  US  intelli- 
gence enhancement  programs,  including  ac- 
celerated or  new  programs,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  provide  the  safeguard  of 
significantly  improved  US  ability  to  monitor 
the  INF  treaty  and  any  potential  START 
treaty  provisions. 

3.  NATO  Deterrence— nuclear,  conixntion- 
al  and  chemical: 

To  safeguard  NATO  deterrence  in  the 
face  of  projected  US  drawdowns  in  critical 
INF  deterrent  capabilities  (while  the  Soviets 
can  readily  replace  and  even  build  up  their 
capabilities),  and  to  move  demonstrably 
beyond  lip  service  to  increased  burdenshar- 
ing  by  our  Allies,  the  Congress  should, 
through  appropriate  treaty  amendment  or 
reservation,  require  that: 

The  US  must  undertake  no  reductions  in 
its  own  INF  forces,  explicitly  including  the 
category  of  ballistic  missile  warheads  and 
total  INF  ballistic  and  cruise  missile  war- 
heads, until  the  Soviet  Union  has  first  come 
down  to  the  US  levels  in  those  categories 
and  until  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to 
come  down  to  equal  or  near-equal  levels  in 
major  categories  of  offensive  conventional 
forces  including  armor  and  artillery. 

The  US  should  now  indicate  that  it  would 
halt  its  phased  INF  force  reductions  at  any 
point   of   Soviet   noncompliance   with    the 
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ing Soviet  domestic  and  international  be- 
havior—the Congress  should  by  appropriate 
amendment.  reser\'ation  or  condition, 
ensure  that: 

The  U.S.  Government  or  U.S.  banks 
should  underwrite  no  commercial  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  rates  lower  than  cur- 
rent domestic  rates  and  no  loans  not  tied  to 
a  publicly  specified  and  appropriate  non-de- 
fense-related purpose. 

The  Department  of  Defen.sr  should  have 
the  major  responsibilities  within  the  U.S. 
Government's  interagency  system  for  evalu- 
ating military  risks  and  establishing  de- 
fense-related restrictions  on  the  flow  of  ad- 
vanced technology  to  the  Soviet  Block. 

The  volume  and  purpose  of  any  U.S.  cred- 
iU  and  commerce  should  be  directly  related 
to  Soviet  compliance  with  the  international 
obligations  on  human  rights  issues  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  and  with  other  agreements,  in- 
cluding arms  control  agreemenU.  as  certi- 
fied by  the  President. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  not  be  consid- 
ered for  Most  Favored  Nation  (MPN)  status, 
as  currently  favored  by  some,  until  and 
unless  it  is  certified  by  the  President  to  be 
in  full  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  a  linkage  intended  when  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  was  initially  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress over  a  decade  ago. 
6.  Regional  conflicts: 

In  considering  the  INF  treaty  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  broader  INF-Summit  package 
currently  being  developed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration on  a  wide  range  of  U.S.-Soviet  issues, 
the  Congress  should  by  appropriate  reserxa- 
tion  make  it  clear  that: 

At  the  INF-summit  this  May  and  else- 
where, the  U.S.  will  not  be  part  of  any  nego- 
tiation bargain  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
of  its  allies-bargains  such  as  some  being 
currently  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  rush  to  the  May  summit-that 
would  reduce  or  cut  off  U.S.  military  eco- 
nomic aid  to  democratic  resistance  forces 
fighting  Soviet-supported  dictatorships, 
unless  and  until  those  dictatorships  are  re- 
placed by  independent  governments  which 
accept  and  implement  democracy,  and  until 
and  unless  Soviet  assistance  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  internal  security  infrastructures  in 
support  of  their  proxy  dictatorships  are 
ended  or  dissolved. 

Such  a  policy  will  expressly  apply  in  the 
cases  of  Afghanistan.  Nicaragua.  Angola, 
and  Mozambique  and  such  other  countries 
as  shall  be  identified  by  the  Congress  as 
countries  where  freedom  is  on  the  line. 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  8,  1988,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  about  the 
historic  narrow  gauge  railroads  in  my 
home  State  of  Colorado.  This  article 
was  written  by  a  Coloradan,  author 
Dyan  Zaslowsky,  and  captures  the  rich 
history  of  the  railroads  and  the  era  in 
which  they  were  built. 

The  settlement  of  the  Western 
United  States  was  accomplished  by  the 
will  of  a  nation  and  the  hands  of  men. 
One  of  the  greatest  and  few  remaining 
symbols  of  that  determination  and 
that  excruciating  work  are  the  rail- 
road lines  that  were  built  across  the 
Great  Plains,  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  on 
to  the  west  coast. 


The  railroads  of  the  West  were  es- 
sential to  the  mining  operations  that 
fueled  the  settlement  of  States  such  as 
Colorado.  Fortunately,  several  of  the 
narrow  gauge  lines  that  made  passage 
through  Colorado's  steep  and  curva- 
ceous mountains  possible  remain  oper- 
ational, and  today  provide  wonderful 
recreation  opportunities  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  tourists  to  my  State. 

I  want  to  share  these  adventures 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and 
urge  them  to  join  us  in  Colorado.  We 
can  all  enjoy  this  wonderful  American 
heritage!  All  aboard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8.  1988] 
The  Rockies  by  Narrow  Gauge  Rail 
colorado  and  new  mexico's  railroads  pro- 
vide a  scenic  link  to  the  mining  era  of 
the  1 9th  century 

(By  Dyan  Zaslowsky) 
Between  1870  and  the  early  1890's  opti- 
mism about  Colorado,  embodied  in  discover- 
ies of  gold  but  mostly  of  silver,  crested  in 
the  Rockies  and  converged  with  the  other 
national  sensation  of  the  era.  the  steam- 
driven  narrow  gauge  railroad.  Along  with 
their  precious  ore  the  trains  carried  "the 
emotional  treasure  of  a  westering  people. " 
wrote  Lucius  Beebe.  the  extravagant  chroni- 
cler of  Colorado's  railroads.  A  sentimental 
attachment  persists,  as  every  summer  and 
fall  thousands  ride  a  smattering  of  old 
trains  reorganized  into  excursion  railroads: 
the  Cumbres  &  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad,  the 
Durango  &  Silverlon  Narrow  Gauge,  the 
Georgetown  Loop  Railroad  and  the  Cripple 
Creek  &  Victor  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad,  to 
name  at  least  four. 

My  husband  and  I  prefer  to  explore  the 
backcountrv  on  foot,  but  last  July,  accompa- 
nied by  one  or  the  other  of  our  two  daugh- 
ters. I  decided  to  ride  three  of  the  lines 
through  the  mountains.  Traveling  at  about 
12  miles  an  hour  they  are  one  of  the  slowest 
ways  to  cover  Colorado's  high  country.  The 
trains  penetrate  areas  not  reachable  by  car. 
lurching  and  creeking  on  their  crinkum- 
crankum  way.  exhaling  mildly  sulfurous 
smoke  and  speaking  in  guttural  whistles. 
Every  ride  offers  opportunities  to  appreci- 
ate nature's  handwork  and  that  of  the  men 
who  built  the  railroads  and  tamed  the 
mountains.  Or.  at  least,  who  boasted  that 
they  did. 

Operating  on  tracks  placed  about  20 
inches  closer  together  than  standard  gauge 
railroads,  narrow  gauge  railroads  were 
cheaper  to  build  in  the  mountains  and  could 
negotiate  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves 
more  easily.  The  little  trains  proliferated 
with  the  mining  claims.  They  brought 
people  and  supplies  into  the  remotest  camps 
and  hauled  ore  out.  Nearly  every  mining 
town  had  its  own  railroad,  and  sometimes 
two,  financed  on  the  strength  of  nimble  as- 
surances and  the  sudden  flash  of  precious 
metal  in  a  rocky  seam.  Visions  of  what  was 
possible  were  so  grand  that  management  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway  (later 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western)  an- 
nounced in  1870  that  its  ultimate  terminus 
would  be  Mexico  City.  In  anticipation  of 
that  day  the  railroad  borrowed  the  word 


Toltec  from  the  Nahuatl  Indians  in  Mexico 
and  used  it  to  name  its  line  over  Cumbres 
pass. 

Unforseen  costs  and  the  failure  of  mining 
claims  to  live  up  to  expectations  fractured 
the  dream  of  a  viable  rail  network  through 
the  mountains.  And  then  it  didn't  matter 
anyway.  Congress  repealed  the  Sherman 
Silver  Purchase  Act  in  1893.  replacing  the 
country's  silver  and  gold  monetary  standard 
with  a  single  one  based  on  gold.  The  value 
of  Colorado's  silver  mines  plummeted. 

Mr.  Beebe  in  his  book  "Narrow  Gauge 
Railroads  of  the  Rockies"  said  that  by  that 
time,  however,  "The  most  opulent  sara- 
band.-, and  lushest  folkways,  all  the  proper- 
ties that  made  19th-century  Colorado  an 
envy  and  wonderment  to  less  fortunate 
parts  of  the  world,  took  passage  in  one  way 
or  another  aboard  steam  cars,  most  of  them 
riding  on  rails  laid  just  three  feet  apart. " 
Before  the  fury  subsided,  more  than  2.000 
miles  of  narrow  gauge  track  had  l)een  laid  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  remaining  railroads  operate  on  fewer 
than  120  miles  of  original  roadbed,  with  the 
Cumbres  &  Toltec  consuming  64  miles  of  it. 
The  C.  &  T.S.R..  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  is  now  jointly  owned 
by  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  It  crosses  the 
border  of  the  two  states  12  times  between 
its  tiny  stations  at  Antonito,  Colo.,  and 
Chama,  N.M.  Antionito.  a  town  of  1.100,  lies 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  long,  broad  San 
Luis  Valley.  It  is  a  bland  little  town  that 
seems  oblivious  to  the  train's  attraction;  like 
the  rest  of  the  valley,  its  chief  interests  are 
agricultural. 

We  had  driven  through  Antonito  many 
times  on  cur  way  to  Santa  Fe.  two  hours  to 
the  south.  The  immediate  surroundings  are 
so  level  and  plain  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  wild  country  lies  beyond  several  gentle 
hills,  just  out  of  sight  of  passing  automo- 
biles. But  the  Cumbres  &  Toltec  reveals 
many  surprises.  I  rode  the  10  A.M.  train  out 
of  Antonito  with  my  9-month-old  daughter 
in  her  car  seat  facing  me.  The  dark  olive 
train— reconstructed  from  old  freight  cars- 
has  been  modernized  insofar  as  there  are 
toilets  and  a  snack  bar.  Its  mustard-colored 
interior  is  spare,  but  the  seats  are  comforta- 
ble and  the  aisles  roomier  than  I  expected. 
Pulling  away  from  Antonito,  the  train  as- 
cended a  wide  curve  through  stark,  open 
country  that  looks  New  Mexican  rather 
than  Coloradan.  Pifton  pine  trees  and  juni- 
pers dapple  the  dry  hills,  and  the  most  visi- 
ble geographical  landmark  is  10.908-foot 
San  Antonio  Peak  to  the  southwest.  The 
peak,  an  extinct  volcano,  is  smooth  and 
round,  and  looks  like  an  overturned  bowl. 
The  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  fades  farther 
into  the  blue  distance,  and  through  Uie 
open  window  I  could  smell  pungent  sage- 
brush. 

Subtly,  the  landscape  changed.  Stands  of 
ponderosa  pines  and  aspens  replaced  the 
pinons  and  junipers.  The  train  rose  above 
the  valley  floor,  past  the  ruler-edged  mesas 
and  into  the  jagged  canyons  of  the  lower 
San  Juans.  At  Sublette,  N.M..  9,200  feet  in 
elevation,  the  train  stopped  to  take  on 
water,  and  passengers  got  off  to  walk 
through  the  town's  abandoned  apricot-col- 
ored buildings.  After  leaving  Sublette,  the 
scenery  flipped  vertically.  About  600  feet 
below  the  ledge  of  track  ran  the  Los  Pihos 
River,  and  while  a  cabin  here  and  there  was 

visible,  there  were  no  roads  and  few  signs  of 

human  habitation.  It  is  an  area  in  which 
some  passengers  get  off  to  go  backpacking, 

if  arrangements  are  made  in  advance  with 

the  conductor. 
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The  ride  became  more  exciting  as  the 
train  rounded  Phantom  Curve,  named  for 
its  weirdly  shaped  pinnacles  and  the  impres- 
sion they  create  at  night,  when  the  moon 
and  the  steam  engine's  headlight  shine  on 
them.  On  the  C.  &  T.S.R.  line  are  two 
narrow  gauge  tunnels  more  than  300  feet 
long,  one  of  mud  and  timbers,  the  other 
blasted  out  of  rock.  The  railroads  didn't 
build  many  tunnels,  preferring  to  go  miles 
around  an  obstacle  rather  than  several  hun- 
dred feet  through  it. 

At  Osier,  the  site  of  an  old  depot,  the 
Chama  train  met  the  Antonito  train  and 
switched  engines,  while  passengers  got  off 
to  have  a  picnic  or  buy  a  hot  lunch  at  the 
restaurant  in  the  former  eating  house  for 
railroad  workers,  which  was  built  in  1885. 
After  iunch.  which  we  ate  on  the  train  be- 
cause a  cold  drizzle  was  falling,  the  train 
reached  its  highest  point  at  the  10.015-foot 
Cumbres  Pass,  before  starting  down  a  4  per- 
cent grade  that  ended  in  Chama.  2.500  feet 
lower.  The  trip  to  Chama  took  five  hours. 

Many  people  starting  from  either  end  go 
as  far  as  Osier  and  then  return  to  their  de- 
parture point.  Those  wanting  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Chama  can  take  a  van  back  to  An- 
tonito the  same  day.  which  adds  only  an 
hour  of  traveling  time.  Or.  they  can  stay 
overnight  in  Chama  and  ride  the  train  back 
to  Antonito  the  next  day. 

Chama  is  not  much  more  appealing  than 
Antonito  as  a  place  to  linger,  but  such 
places  are  a  more  realistic  depiction  of  what 
life  in  the  backwash  of  the  American  West 
was  like  a  century  ago.  and.  beyond  the 
tourist  centers,  still  is. 

Better  known  for  their  charm  and  their 
narrow  gauge  train  are  Durango  and  Silver- 
ton.  Durango.  a  bustling  city  of  11.500.  has 
renovated  the  area  around  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Attractive  restaurants  and  restored 
Victorian  hotels  overlook  the  train,  and  the 
aroma  from  the  McDonald's  at  the  station 
mingles  with  the  smell  of  coal  smoke.  To  a 
lesser  extent.  Silverton.  which  lies  at  9.288 
feet  in  a  valley  cupped  by  13.000-foot  peaks, 
has  exploited  its  heritage  in  mining.  Mining 
still  employs  a  fraction  of  the  town's  800 
residents. 

Silverton's  reputation  was  made  by  Otto 
Mears.  a  Russian  Jewish  immigrant  who 
was  one  of  Colorado's  most  adventurous 
railroad  builders,  sprawning  three  separate 
lines  from  the  single  town.  Known  as  the 
•pathfinder  of  the  San  Juan."  Mears 
handed  out  gold  and  silver  railroad  passes  to 
preferred  passengers  and  reputedly  spoke 
the  Ute  Indian  language  with  a  Yiddish 
accent  in  treaty  negotiations.  The  D.  &  R.G. 
eventually  acquired  Mears's  Silverton  rail- 
road, and  in  1981  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  sold  the  Silverton  branch  to 
Charles  E.  Bradshaw  Jr..  a  rail  fan  and  Flor- 
ida citrus  grower.  Each  summer  and  fall 
steam  passenger  service  grows,  but  the  rail- 
road still  hauls  freight.  The  bright  amber 
Durango  &  Silverton  cars  have  been  hand- 
somely restored  with  original  oak  and  ash 
interiors  intact.  From  ceilings  sprout  an- 
tique light  fixtures,  now  electrified.  A  few 
cars  retain  their  original  seats,  although 
most  have  been  fitted  with  roomy  seats 
from  old  buses.  A  parlor  car.  which  serves 
liquor,  can  be  reserved. 

The  ride  between  Durango  and  Silverton 
takes  about  three  hours.  If  you  start  from 
the  Silverton  end.  as  my  5-year-oId  daughter 
and  I  did  one  bright  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
scenery  quickly  becomes  breathtaking.  The 
ride  begins  in  a  meadow  on  track  paralleling 
the  Animas  River,  and  here,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Continental  Divide,  vegetation  is 
much  more  lush  than  on  the  east  side. 


Particularly  on  summer  weekends  the 
train  bulges  with  backpackers  and  river  run- 
ners, who  ride  to  one  of  three  points  along 
the  way,  disembark  and  head  for  the  river 
or  for  the  Weminuche  Wilderness  Area  for  a 
few  days.  The  Weminuche  hugs  an  80-mile 
stretch  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  is 
Colorado's  largest  roadless  area.  The  train 
does  not  enter  the  protected  wilderness  but 
continues  to  thread  its  way  through  jagged 
canyons,  coming  within  inches  of  trees  and 
rocky  walls. 

About  half  way  through  the  trip  the  D.  & 
S.N.G.  climbs  up  a  shelf  of  track  blasted  out 
of  red  granite,  a  sheer  400  feet  about  the 
Animas  River.  Squeezed  through  the  con- 
fines of  the  tight  canyon,  the  river  chums 
white,  and  has  officially  been  rated  unnavi- 
gable  in  this  section. 

The  train  creeps  over  a  wrought-iron  truss 
bridge  130  feet  long  first  built  over  the 
Animas  in  1880  and  rebuilt  in  1981.  Gradu- 
ally, the  scenery,  while  still  beautiful,  grows 
more  tame.  Human  encroachment  along  the 
Durango  &  Silverton  is  more  pronounced 
than  on  the  Cumbres  &  Toltec  line,  as  the 
train  passes  several  private  homes  and  re- 
sorts. Roads  reappear,  and  in  one  stretch 
the  train  parallels  U.S.  550.  Nostalgia  and 
adventure  dissolve  in  the  modern  elixir  of 
town  houses,  mobile  home  parks,  yards  with 
pink  flamingoes  and  a  billboard  for  the 
Cowboy  Chapter  of  Christian  Athletes. 

The  Georgetown  Loop  Railroad.  50  miles 
west  of  Denver  on  Interstate  70,  is  a  satisfy- 
ing snippet  of  narrow  gauge  railroading  for 
those  who  cannot  go  as  far  as  Antonito  or 
Durango.  The  three-and-a-half  miles  of 
track  run  through  pine  and  aspen  woods  in 
the  Georgetown  and  Silver  Plume  National 
Historic  District.  The  round  trip,  which 
must  be  reserved,  takes  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  and  includes  an  optional  tour  of 
the  defunct  Lebanon  Mine.  360  feet  below 
the  interstate. 

When  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  built 
the  Georgetown  narrow  gauge  in  1877.  it  en- 
countered—and overcame— one  of  Colorado 
railroading's  frequent  challenges.  Narrow 
gauge  locomotives  could  climb  no  more  than 
a  4  percent  grade,  but  the  rise  from  George- 
town to  Silver  Plume  two  miles  away  was  a 
steady  6  percent.  To  solve  the  problem,  a 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  engineer  designed  a 
large  iron  loop,  permitting  the  train  to  cross 
over  itself  on  a  300-foot  trestle  100  feel 
above  Clear  Creek.  This  loop,  which  cost 
about  $250,000  to  build  originally,  was  re- 
built in  1982  for  $1  million. 

Brief  as  the  Georgetown  trip  is.  it  is  a  con- 
centrated dose  of  narrow  gauge  nostalgia, 
particularly  on  a  late  afternoon  train  out  of 
Silver  Plume.  Old  Engine  40  burns  oil 
rather  than  coal  because  it  was  originally 
built  in  the  United  States  for  service  in  El 
Salvador,  where  there  were  no  coal  supplies. 
Having  pulled  as  many  as  six  round  trips  a 
day.  the  engine  submits  to  a  sanding  of  its 
flues,  which  forces  out  the  uncombusted 
fuel  that  would  otherwise  clog  its  pipes.  On 
the  steepest  part  of  the  straightaway,  while 
the  engine  goes  full  out  and  bellows  with 
the  rhythmic  thrust  of  all  its  work,  a  pillar 
of  jet  black  smoke  bursts  from  iU  smoke- 
stack. Passengers  in  open  cars  head  for  cov- 
ered ones  to  miss  being  blanketed  by  the 
falling  grime,  the  dusky  perfume  of  their 
trip  into  the  past. 
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able  Energy)  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  the  12th 
Interagency  Geothermal  Coordinating 
Council  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3233.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lease  Sales  Fiscal  Year  1984- 
Fiscal  Year  1986:  Evaluation  of  Bidding  and 
Competition:"  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3234.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  on 
administration  of  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Compensation  Fund:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3235.  A  communication  from  the 
acting  general  counsel.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3236.  A  communication  from  the  Task 
Force  on  the  National  Acid  Precipitation  As- 
sessment Program,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1987  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Pro- 
gram: lo  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3237.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  lease  prospectus  to  acquire 
space  in  Chicago.  IL:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3238.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  for  fiscal  year  1989: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-489.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  8030 

"Whereas,  enhancing  the  quality  of  our 
tourist  attractions  is  a  major  endeavor  for 
the  coming  celebration  of  the  Washington 
Centennial  in  1989,  the  economic  revitaliza- 
tion  efforts  in  rural  areas  of  the  state,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  whole:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  its 
evening  color  light  show  comprise  one  of 
the  most  popular  tourist  destinations  in 
eastern  Washington,  attracting  more  than 
500,000  visitors  a  year  from  all  over  the 
world:  and 

"Whereas,  renovation  and  reconstruction 
of  the  30-year-old  incandescent  lighting 
system  at  the  Dam— to  incorporate  a  mod- 
ernized laser-light  demonstration— is  includ- 
ed in  the  long-term  budget  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation:  and 

"Whereas,  the  new  lighting  system  will  be 
more  cost-effective  as  well  as  more  attrac- 
tive, because  it  can  be  displayed  on  the  bare 
face  of  the  Dam.  allowing  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  water  now  needed  to  be  used  instead 
for  generation  of  electricity;  and 

"Whereas,  the  local  Economic  Revitaliza- 
tion  Committee  has  taken  the  initiative  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  seeking  to  expedite  fund- 
ing of  the  lighting  project  as  a  significant 


contribution  to  the  Centennial  celebration, 
and  the  project  is  also  supported  by  the  city 
councils  of  Grand  Coulee.  Coulee  Dam, 
Electric  City,  and  Elmer  City  and  other 
local  governments  in  the  areas,  as  well  as  by 
the  regional  members  of  the  State's  Con- 
gressional delegation;  Now.  therefore. 

"Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
the  respective  appropriations  subconunit- 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  encouraged  to  include  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  the  lighting  system  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  so  that  it 
can  be  completed  in  time  for  display  by  the 
commencement  of  our  State's  Centennial 
celebration:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honora- 
ble Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Donald  P.  Hodel,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington." 

POM-490.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas,  concern  lingers  over  the  level 
and  quality  of  service  provided  by  Guilford 
Transportation  Industries  in  this  State:  and 

"Whereas,  the  deterioration  of  rail  service 
is  a  real  threat  to  the  economic  vitality  of 
many  industries  in  this  State:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  steps 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
ensure  the  stabilization  and  improvement  of 
rail  service  throughout  the  region;  and 

"Whereas,  these  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
a  reliable  and  efficient  rail  system  through- 
out this  region  can  only  be  taken  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
do  hereby  respectfully  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
do  all  within  their  respective  powers  to 
ensure  the  stabilization  and  improvement  of 
rail  service  in  Maine  and  the  New  England 
area  and  to  consider  implementation  of  di- 
rectional service  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
to  provide  the  relief  necessary  for  this  es- 
sential service,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  each 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  United  States  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-491.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  121 

"Whereas,  the  fairness  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (F.C.C.)  in  1949  to  ensure  that 
broadcasters  cover  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance and  to  present  differing  viewpoints  on 
those  issues  fairly;  and 

"Whereas,  in  practice,  the  fairness  doc- 
trine provides  that  if  a  broadcaster  airs  only 
one  side  of  a  controversial  issue,  the  broad- 
caster must  permit,  if  requested,  members 


of  the  public  the  opportunity  to  present  an 
opposing  viewi>oint:  and 

"Whereas,  by  adopting  a  broadcast  system 
in  which  only  a  select  few  companies  and  in- 
dividuals are  licensed  to  utilize  the  limited 
broadcast  system.  Congress  has.  in  effect, 
required  licensed  broadcasters  to  act  as 
public  trustees  with  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  all  sides  of  a  controversial  issue  are 
presented;  and 

"Whereas,  without  the  fairness  doctrine, 
there  are  no  safeguards  to  prevent  a  broad- 
caster from  abusing  the  public  interest  by 
only  presenting  a  single  side  of  an  issue;  and 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1969  upheld  the  fairness  doctrine 
against  first  amendment  challenges  in  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  vs.  F.C.C.  89  S.  Ct. 
1794.  395  U.S.  367.  23  L.Ed.2d  371.  ruling 
that  the  righte  of  the  viewing  public  to  hear 
contrasting  viewpoints  on  issues  of  public 
importance,  not  the  rights  of  broadcasters, 
are  paramount,  and  that  the  fairness  doc- 
trine is  both  a  permissible  and  effective 
means  of  vindicating  those  rights;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee on  Congress  in  1987  gathered  evi- 
dence which  demonstrates  that  the  doctrine 
increases  debate  on  Issues  of  public  impor- 
tance; and 

"Whereas,  the  fairness  doctrine,  by  serv- 
ing to  increase  speech  on  issues  of  public  im- 
portsmce  and  by  advancing  First  Amend- 
ment values,  is  good  journalistic  practice: 
and 

"Whereas,  in  1986,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  Telecommunica- 
tions Research  and  Action  Center  vs.  F.C.C. 
801  F.2d  501.  255  U.S.  App.  D.C.  287.  rehear- 
ing denied  806  F.2d  1115.  257  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
23.  certiorari  denied  107  S.Ct.  3196.  96 
L.Ed.2d  684.  that  Congress  had  not  codified 
the  fairness  doctrine.  leaving  the  doctrine  a 
mere  regulation  to  be  administered  by  the 
F.C.C;  and 

"Whereas,  because  the  fairness  doctrine  is 
not  a  part  of  our  federal  communications 
law,  the  doctrine  is  repealable  without  Con- 
gressional approval:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourteenth 
Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1988.  That  the  United  States 
Congress  is  urged  to  enact  the  fairness  doc- 
trine as  law:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-492.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  30 

•Whereas,  in  1983.  President  Reagan  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Exclusive  Economic  Zone:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  thereby  ac- 
quired sovereign  rights  to  explore,  exploit, 
conserve  and  manage  the  natural  resources, 
whether  living  or  non-living,  of  the  waters 
superadjacent  to  the  seabed  and  its  subsoil, 
and  to  produce  energy  from  water,  currents, 
and  wind;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  United  States  in  this  way 
obtained  the  jurisdiction  to  establish  and 
use  artificial  islands,  installations,  and 
structures;  and 

"Whereas,  the  artificial  islands,  installa- 
tions, structures,  and  United  SUtes  flag  ves- 
sels engaged  In  economic  activity  in  the  Ex- 


clusive Economic  Zone  will  have  permanent 
or  effectively  permanent  resident  communi- 
ties: and 

"Whereas,  these  communities  will  desire 
and  have  a  right  to  political  enfranchise- 
ment as  political  entities  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  these  communities  will  place 
an  economic  and  public  service  burden  on 
the  several  coastal  states  and  interior  states 
having  an  economic,  social,  and  political 
nexus  with  these  communities:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourteenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Sessions  of  1988.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring.  That  the  United  States 
Congress  is  requested  to  enact  legislation  re- 
quiring the  artificial  islands,  installations, 
structures,  and  United  States  flag  vessels 
which  are  engaged  in  economic  activity  in 
the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  to  be  regis- 
tered with  one  of  the  states  of  the  United 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  registra- 
tion confer  state  sovereignty  over  these  arti- 
ficial islands,  installations,  structures,  and 
United  States  flag  vessels,  except  when  sov- 
ereignty is  reserved  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  Constitution  or 
is  limited  by  international  law:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  registration 
be  with  the  state  from  whose  coastline  the 
existence  of  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  in 
which  the  activity  occurs  is  derived;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Hawaii's  con- 
gressional delegation." 

POM-493.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  845 
"Whereas.  Congress  in  1986  enacted  The 
Asbestos  Hazard  Emergency  Response  Act 
which,  among  other  things,  requires  the 
states  to  accredit  asbestos  inspectors  and 
that  all  public  and  private  schools  must  be 
inspected  and  management  plans  written 
and  submitted  to  the  appropriate  state 
agency  by  October  12.  1988:  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  In- 
spected approximately  1.350  of  such 
schools,  and  5.650  schools  remain  to  be  in- 
spected, at  an  approximate  additional  cost 
of  15  to  40  million  dollars;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health,  which  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  such  federal  law.  believes 
that  the  State  laboratory  cannot  handle, 
within  the  allotted  time,  the  enormous 
number  of  bulk  samples  to  be  analyzed  as  a 
result  of  such  inspections;  and 

"Whereas,  No  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  local  educational  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  such  inspections  and  the  sub- 
sequent submission  of  management  plans 
for  the  abatement  work  which  may  result; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  implementation  of  such 
Act  can  be  accomplished  if  sufficient  time  Is 
allowed  for  the  completion  thereof  and  if 
funds  are  appropriated  for  such  purpose: 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  by  the  SenaU  of  the  Eighty- 
Fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  nii- 
nois.  That  this  Body  urges  Congress  to 
extend  the  time  for  compliance  with  inspec- 
tion and  submission  of  management  plans 


by  such  schools  to  October  1,  1990:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
preamable  and  resolution  be  presented  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  to  each 
member  of  Illinois  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-494.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

"Senate  RESonmoN  No.  82 
•"Whereas.  Hawaii  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion  among   all   the   states   in   the   United 
States  in  that  it  is  populated  by  a  multitude 
of  different  ethnic  groups:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  Is  the  official  agency  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  counting  every  person 
in  the  United  States  every  decade:  and 

"Whereas,  the  amount  Of  federal  funds 
granted  to  the  states  for  various  public  pur- 
poses such  as  special  programs  in  affirma- 
tive action,  and  education  are  often  depend- 
ent on  the  official  count  of  certain  affected 
ethnic  groups  as  determined  by  a  census 
conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau:  and 

•"Whereas,  a  new  census  form  developed 
for  the  1990  survey  lumps  together  more 
than  thirty  ethnic  groups  under  the  head- 
ing "Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders'".  While  the 
1980  census  form  had  Chinese.  Filipino. 
Samoan.  and  other  ethnic  groups  counted 
separately;  and 

"Whereas,  county  planners  rely  on  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  Census  Bureau 
concerning  the  population  of  ethnic  groups 
for  all  types  of  programs  and  services  at  all 
levels  of  government:  and 

"Whereas,  the  undercountlng  or  the  fail- 
ure to  Identify  these  ethnic  groups  results 
In  the  diminution  of  services  and  social  pro- 
grams available  to  these  groups  which  in- 
clude some  of  the  neediest  people  in  Amer- 
ica: now.  therefore:  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourteenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1988.  That  the  United  States 
Congress  require  the  Census  Bureau  to 
count  ethnic  groups  separately:  and  be  it 
further 

•Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  lo  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  each  of  the  members  of  Hawaii's  Con- 
gressional delegation." 

POM-495.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  944 

"Whereas.  The  Immigration  Control  and 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  Public  Law  99-603.  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«s. 
grants  a  one-year  amnesty  period,  from  May 
5.  1987.  to  May  4.  1988.  to  eligible  undocu- 
mented Immigrants  In  order  to  legalize  their 
immigration  status  by  applying  for  legaliza- 
tion: and 

•Whereas.  Clearly,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress intended  a  generously  administered 
amnesty  program  with  maximum  access  to 
those  eligible  lo  apply:  and 

"Whereas.  Approximately  only  68.000 
people  from  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
have  applied  for  temporary  legal  residence 
under  the  legalization  program  as  of  March, 
1988.  compared  with  the  200.000  to  400,000 
anticipated  applicants  by.  the  United  States 
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Nationwide,    1,192,916    people 

for  legalization  as  of  the  same 

with  the  four  million  antici- 

and 

The    legalization    program    is 

on  May  4,  1988,  thus  making 

diortation  anyone  who  does  not 

,o  this  date,  or  those  who  en- 

United  States  after  January   1. 


Reasons  for  the  much  lower 
number  of  applications  in- 

starting  phase  preparation 

Implementation:  the  poor  dis- 
public  information  concern- 
fear  of  family  separation: 
the  information  concerning  en- 
employer    sanctions    rather 
rights  and  responsibilities  of 
stringent  requirements  for  ap- 
lack  of  consistent  INS  docu- 
slandards:   and   the  costly   and 
process  for  individuals 
legalization:  and 
An  extension  of  the  application 
the  deadline  for  applying  for 
residence,  is  likely  to  enable 
J  ersons  who  are  eligible  for  tem- 
residence  to  find  out  about  the 
apply  for  such  status:  and 
Estimates  indicate  that  unless 
program  is  expanded  to  in- 
who  entered  the  United  States 
1,  1982,  and  November  6, 
two  to  three  million  people 
undocumented    and    will    be 
by  the  enforcement  of 
Reform  and  Control  Act 
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and    Naturalization    Services 


The  legalization  eligibility  cut- 

jVnuary  1,  1982,  has  proven  to  be 

e  and  exclusionary,  and  works 

families,  creating  in  effect,  a 

of  people  who  entered  the 

after  January  1,  1982:  and 

Section  204  of  The  Immigra- 

and  Control  Act  of  1986  pro- 

.  reimbursement  of  states  and 

costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 

demand  and  use  of  public  assist- 

health  and  education  by  eligi- 

iens;  and  that  the  Act  further 

the    management    of    such 

be  referred  to  as  SLIAG  (State 

Impact  Assistance  Grants):  and 

Congress    intended    for    the 

implement  SLIAG  in  a  simple, 

straightfon4ard  manner  providing  .  .  .  flexi- 

a|id  fairness:  and 

The  SLIAG  funds  can  be  used 

administrative  costs  of  imple- 

assistance,  public  health  as- 

education:  and 

Although  the  federal  regula- 

the  distribution  of  SLIAG 

provide  for  a  cap  on  such  ad- 
costs,    the    State    of    Illinois 
efforts  to  minimize  its  ad- 
costs  and  to  maximize  the  dis- 
SLIAG   funds  to  localities  or 
sites  for  the  delivery  of  commu- 
in  areas  of  public  assistance, 
education;  therefore,  be  it 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
U  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
the   Congress   of    the    United 
irged    to    extend    the    amnesty 
^plying  for  temporary  legal  resi- 
.,  4.  1989:  and  to  that  end,  all 
the  United  States  Congress  are 
to  endorse  and  support  current 
efforts   under  consideration   by 


the  Congress,  providing  for  such  an  exten- 
sion: and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  encouraged  to  expand  the 
amnesty  program  to  include  those  individ- 
uals who  entered  the  United  States  between 
January  1,  1982,  and  November  6,  1986:  and 
be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Illinois  State  agency 
responsible  for  administering  the  Federal 
State  Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grant 
(SLIAG)  prepare  and  forward  a  report  to 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  by  June  1, 
1988,  outlining  the  planned  distribution  of 
SLIAG  grants  to  other  State  and  local  agen- 
cies within  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that 
such  report  will  also  include:  the  rationale 
for  the  dissemination  of  SLIAG  grants,  the 
planned  administrative  cost  by  both  local- 
ities and  State  agencies,  and  the  description 
of  direct  program  services  to  be  provided  to 
legalized  aliens  serviced  by  SLIAG  funds: 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
United  Stales  House  of  Representatives, 
each  member  of  the  Illinois  Congressional 
Delegation,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service." 

POM-496.  A  concurent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

"Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3587 

"Whereas.  State  regulation  of  insurance 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  citizens  of  the 
several  states:  and 

"Whereas,  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
leaves  the  regulation  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness to  the  several  states  under  the  continu- 
ing oversight  of  Congress:  and 

"Whereas,  the  different  states,  due  to 
their  size,  economy,  and  generally  dissimilar 
needs,  require  individualized  regulation  that 
cannot  be  met  by  federal  regulation  and 
such  federal  regulation  may  be  inappropri- 
ate, inapplicable,  or  detrimental  to  the  in- 
teresU  of  various  states  individually:  and 

"Whereas,  repeal  of  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son Act  in  its  entirety  would  lead  to  a  loss  of 
authority  by  the  states  to  regulate  the  in- 
surance business  as  well  as  protections  af- 
forded to  their  respective  citizens:  and 

"Whereas,  the  regulation  and  taxation  of 
the  business  of  insurance  is  being  effectively 
administered  by  South  Carolina.  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•'Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  express  support  for  the 
continuation  of  state  regulation  of  insur- 
ance and  oppose  repeal  or  amendment  of 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  while  encourag- 
ing the  Congress  to  investigate  the  effect 
that  exemption  of  the  insurance  industry 
from  federal  antitrust  and  unfair  competi- 
tion laws  and  regulations  has  upon  insur- 
ance premiums  and  to  repeal  those  exemp- 
tions if  appropriate:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  I»resident  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 


POM-497.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Whereas,  The  Immigration  and  Reform 
and  Control  Act  (IRCA),  which  brought  the 
most  sweeping  change  in  United  States  im- 
migration laws  for  the  last  30  years,  was 
signed  into  law  on  November  6,  1986;  and 

•Whereas,  The  act  has  two  major  provi- 
sions: sanctions  against  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  undocumented  workers:  and 
legalization  of  undocumented  residents  who 
can  establish  continuous  residency  in  the 
United  States  since  1982  and  satisfy  a 
number  of  other  eligibility  requirements; 
and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  act,  people  who  have 
arrived  in  the  United  States  before  January 
1,  1982,  and  have  lived  here  continuously 
since  then  have  until  May  4,  1988,  to  apply 
for  legal  residence,  except  that  agricultural 
workers  have  an  extra  six  months  to  apply 
for  legal  residence:  and 

"Whereas,  Even  though  over  900,000  per- 
sons are  expected  to  apply  for  legalization, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
estimates  at  least  J. 7  million  to  be  eligible 
legalized  aliens  residing  in  California;  and 

"Whereas,  Limited  public  information  has 
hampered  the  application  of  many  who  are 
qualified  to  apply  and  has  provided  little  in- 
formation for  those  eligible  to  make  in- 
formed and  wise  decisions;  and 

"Whereas,  With  the  application  deadline 
of  May  4,  1988,  approaching,  and  with  a  sig- 
nificant majority  of  eHgible  persons  having 
yet  to  apply  for  legalization,  many  persons 
may  not  get  the  chance  to  establish  a  place 
for  themselves  in  our  country  of  refuge  and 
opportunity:  and 

"Whereas,  Failure  to  provide  an  adequate 
legalization  program  may  perpetuate  the 
existence  of  a  large  underclass  of  undocu- 
mented immigrants  and  continue  to  exact 
enormous  social  costs  associated  with  such  a 
large  number  of  second  class  residents  in 
our  state  and  nation;  and 

"Whereas.  California  will  receive  federal 
funds  to  pay  for  certain  services  for  this 
population  based  on  the  number  of  eligible 
legalized  aliens  who  apply:  now,  therefore, 
belt 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  extend  the  legalization  dead- 
line to  May  1989;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clrrk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2385.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
primary  health  care,  the  program  of  health 
services  for  the  homeless,  and  the  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  100-343). 


By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  establish  a  separate 
program  to  provide  housing  assistance  for 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  (Rept.  No.  100- 
344). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  provide  for  Federal 
energy  conservation  standards  for  fluores- 
cent lamp  ballasts  (Rept.  No.  100-345). 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1516)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  100-346). 


Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Staftord.  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Protection 
and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Individuals 
Act  of  1986  to  authorize  such  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  Veterans"  administration-trained  gradu- 
ates in  certain  health-care  professions  or  oc- 
cupations by  the  Veterans'  Adminstration 
without  regard  to  civil  service  hiring  proce- 
dures: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    WIRTH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bentsen  and  Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  2395.  A  bill  to  facilitate  access  to  space, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportion. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  an<i  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2385.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
primary  health  care,  the  program  of  health 
services  for  the  homeless,  and  the  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources:  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  passive 
loss  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  deductions 
allowable  for  cash  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  taxes,  interest,  and  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  rental  real  estate 
activities  in  which  the  taxpayer  actively  or 
materially  participates:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2387.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  3-ethyl-8-hydroxylquinoline;  to  the 
Commitee  on  Finance. 

S.  2388.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  naphthalic  acid  anhydride:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
27,  1962,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  the  former  home  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  as  a  national  memorial  at 
its  present  location  in  New  York,  New  York; 
to  the  Commitee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  limit  the  with- 
holding of  information  subject  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClure): 
S.  2391.  To  amend  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way  Act   of    1987   to   establish   a  priority 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Enviroimient 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of.  and  deduction  of  contributions 
to,  homebuyer  saving  accounts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    HARKIN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hatch, 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  Mr.  Moynihan  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 

Cohen,   Mr.   Boren.   Mr.   Pell.   Mr. 

Dole,    Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Byrd,    Mr. 

Thurmond  and  Mr.  Chafee)): 
S.  Res.  429.  Resolution  declaring  the  Sen- 
ate's abiding  respect  for  William  F.  Buck- 
ley's life  of  unequaled  service  and  his  death 
of  unexampled  fortitude:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
the  passive  loss  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  deductions  allowable  for  cash 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  taxes,  inter- 
est, and  trade  or  business  expenses  in 
connection  with  rental  real  estate  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  taxpayer  actively 
or  materially  participates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

modification  of  certain  passive  loss  limi- 
tations WITH  respect  to  rental  real 
estate  activities 
•  Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr,  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  a  fea- 
ture in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
that  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  un- 
derstand and  support.  This  proposal 
will  change  the  passive  loss  limitation, 
so  that  it  would  not  apply  to  deduc- 
tions allowable  for  cash  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  taxes,  interest,  and  trade 
or  business  expenses  in  connection 
w'th  rental  real  estate  investments. 

The  passive  loss  limitations  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act's 
objective  of  closing  tax  shelters  and 
generating  a  horizontal  equity  across 
all  kinds  of  investments  and  among 
persons  with  similar  incomes.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  now  clear  that  in  the 
case  of  real  estate  investments  we  did 
not  actuall.v  achieve  that  objective  be- 
cause so  much  of  rental  real  estate  is 
not  incorporated  in  such  a  way  as  to 


capture  costs  of  investment  and  oper- 
ations internally. 

Real  estate  investments  are  always 
debt  financed  to  a  significant  degree, 
held  for  very  long  investment  pur- 
poses, heavily  taxed  by  units  of  local 
government,  and  very  often  owned  by 
partnerships  or  small  family  corpora- 
tions that  have  elected  to  be  taxed  on 
the  individual  schedules.  It  is  true 
that  real  estate  used  to  be  a  great  tax 
shelter  because  depreciation  of  the 
total  value  of  the  property  could  be 
carried  against  earned  income  from 
other  sources  and  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  investment,  its  capital  ap- 
preciation, would  be  deferred  into  the 
distant  future  and  then  taxed  at  a  spe- 
cial capital  gains  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  took  care  of  the  depreciation 
expense  deduction  and  the  capital 
gains  deferral  arguments  of  those  who 
favored  the  capital  loss  limitations.  I 
do  not  agree  with  their  logic  about 
capital  gains— I  still  am  working  to  re- 
store a  lower  rate  of  tax  for  capital 
assets— but  I  believe  a  genuine  injus- 
tice has  been  created  by  excluding 
real,  hard  cash  payments  and  expenses 
of  operating  rental  real  estate  proper- 
ties as  a  deduction  to  those  investors 
who  nevertheless  must  recognize  the 
rental  income  as  current  income  for 
tax  purposes. 

Owners  of  real  property  must  pay 
property  taxes  every  year.  They  must 
pay  interest  on  their  mortgages  every 
month.  They  must  pay  maintenance 
costs,  usually  under  the  duress  of  local 
building  code  and  health  code  ordi- 
nances if  they  don't.  This  is  hard,  cold, 
out-of-pocket  money.  How  can  we  in 
Congress  say.  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  rental  receipts  are  income  and  the 
taxes,  interest,  and  maintenance  costs 
are  not  expenses  directly  related  to 
earning  that  income? 

It  is  not  even  a  "passive  income"  in- 
asmuch as  a  building  manager,  or  an 
active  partner  in  a  real  estate  partner- 
ship, is  going  to  pay  those  costs  out  of 
the  acutal  cash  collected  from  tenants, 
and  disburse  only  the  residual  to  the 
limited  partners  or  those  who  are  not 
directly  emptying  the  trash,  mowing 
the  lawns,  or  supervising  the  repair- 
men. A  real  estate  investor  is  in  the 
same  position  as  a  stockholder  in  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  IBM.  The  managers  of 
those  entities  can  deduct  their  interest 
expenses,  taxes,  and  operating  costs 
before  paying  dividends  from  earnings. 
Why  shouldn't  the  real  estate  investor 
be  given  horizontal  equity  with  inves- 
tors in  financial  assets? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  bill,  which  is  spon- 
sored in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Pickle  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  am  sure  the  merits  of 
this  proposal  far  outweigh  any  reve- 
nue consequences  and  we  should  con- 
sider such  measures  on  their  economic 
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on  the  basis  of  supposed 
n^eds  in  all  those  other  areas 
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HAMILTO  1  GRANGE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  Ml  )YNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
allow  the  estoration  of  the  Hamilton 
Grange  I  ational  Memorial  at  its 
present  \cy  ation  in  Harlem.  I  proudly 
join  my  di  itinguished  colleague  in  the 
House,  Ch|rles  B.  Rangel,  (H.R.  4121) 
„  legislation  to  correct  the 
condition  of  the  Grange- 
landmark  and  a  tremen- 
of  community  pride. 

built  in  1801,  was  the 
Alexander  Hamilton,  our  Na- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
1989  will  mark  the  200th 
of    Hamilton's    appoint- 
post.  What  better  way  to 
to  Hamilton's  innumerable 
to  this  Nation  than  to 
the  Grange  be  preserved 
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Grange  National  Me- 

established  in  1962  under 

87-438  (76  Stat.  57).  The 

stipulated  that  the  building 

lelocated  before  renovation 

No  suitable  site  has  since 

.  Therefore,  I  am  propos- 

to  delete  the  relocation 

and  authorize  the  acqui- 

the    land    on    which    the 

presently  located  and  the 

renovation  of  the  building 


the  hope  of  many  Americans 

1  estoration  of  the  only  na- 

to  Alexander  Hamil- 

be  well  under  way  by  Sep- 

.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

sponsoring  this  legislation 

its  expeditious  enact- 


I  ask  that  the  text  of 
printed  in  the  Record. 

no  objection,  the  bill 
;d  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

S.  2389 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ves    of   the    United    States    of 
Congress  assembled.  That  the 
27,  1962  (76  Stat.  57),  is  amend- 


ena  -.ted 


sent  ence 


first  section,  by  striking  the 

and  inserting  "The  Secre- 

for  the  purpose  of  estab- 

national  memorial  to  acquire 

in  lands,  and  improvements 

purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 

Tunds.  or  exchange.  The  Secre- 

acquire.  by  the  same  methods. 


personal  property  associated  with  and  ap- 
propriate for  interpretation  of  such  national 
memorial.";  and 

(2)  in  section  3,  by  striking  ".  but  not  more 
than  $960.000.".« 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  limit  the 
withholding  of  information  subject  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  EXPORTER'S  LICENSE 
INFORMATION 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  allow  information  con- 
tained in  license  applications  for 
export  of  commodities  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  accessed  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

This  legislation  specifically  provides 
that  the  names  and  addresses  of  li- 
censed exporters,  a  general  description 
of  commodities  exported,  and  the 
countries  of  ultimate  destination  are 
not  "confidential"  as  defined  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  50  United 
States  Code  App.  section  2411(c)(1).  As 
a  result,  this  information  would  bt- 
subject  to  disclosure  under  section  552 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  long  been  a 
question  as  to  the  degree  of  confiden- 
tiality which  should  be  allotted  to  the 
information  contained  in  an  exporter's 
license  application.  On  one  side  of  the 
issue  it  is  argued  that  identification  of 
license  holders  by  countries  of  export 
destination  could  cause  companies  to 
be  scrutinized  or  even  harassed  as  a 
result  of  their  export  activities.  It  is 
further  argued  that  release  of  license 
application  information  could  notify 
competitors  of  trade  opportunities, 
thereby  hindering  U.S.  companies 
international  competitiveness. 

Conversely,  those  supporting  expan- 
sion of  available  information  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  con- 
tend that  any  criticism  or  debate  over 
export  policies  of  a  particular  compa- 
ny is  the  cost  of  conducting  business 
in  a  country,  such  as  the  United 
States,  which  prides  itself  on  free 
speech  and  self  government.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  argument  that  competi- 
tors would  gain  an  edge  if  this  infor- 
mation were  made  available,  propo- 
nents favoring  access  to  these  facts  re- 
spond that  similar  information  has 
been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  many  years.  They  con- 
tend that  competitors  could  easily  dis- 
cover trade  opportunities  from  infor- 
mation which  is  already  published, 
and  therefore,  no  additional  opportu- 
nities will  be  presented  by  publishing 
an  exporter's  identity. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  legis- 
lation today  in  anticipation  of  holding 
hearings  on  this  matter.  It  is  my 
intent  to  bring  the  issue  to  light  and 
initiate  a  productive  discussion.  It  may 


be  that  making  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion available  is  not  feasible  for  some 
reason  or  another,  yet  by  bringing  the 
issue  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  beginning  a  public  debate,  it  is  my 
belief  that  progress  toward  reaching  a 
possible  solution  can  be  made.« 


May  13,  1988 
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By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClure): 
S.  2391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987  to  establish  a 
priority  project;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

U.S.  95  PRIORITY  HIGHWAY  PROJECT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  Senator  McClure,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  this  bill  adding 
U.S.  95  from  Eastport  to  Homedale, 
ID,  to  the  list  of  priority  highway 
projects  included  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1987.  As  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  Transportation,  and  Infra- 
structure, I  will  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  to  move  this  bill  expe- 
ditiously so  it  may  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  considered  in  the  House 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  100th 
Congress. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  give  the  State 
of  Idaho  access  to  all  of  its  annual  ap- 
portionment of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds,  except  the  interstate  construc- 
tion and  critical  bridge  funds,  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  projects  on 
U.S.  95  from  Eastport  to  Homedale, 
ID.  Without  priority  project  status  for 
U.S.  95,  the  Idaho  Transportation  De- 
partment has  access  only  to  primary 
highway  funds  and  a  small  percentage 
of  Interstate  4R  funds  for  work  on  the 
only  highway  connecting  the  Idaho 
panhandle  region  with  the  State  cap- 
ital and  the  State's  southeastern  agri- 
cultural production  centers. 

Kermit  Kiebert,  the  director  of  the 
Idaho  Transportation  Department,  re- 
cently wrote  to  me  requesting  priority 
project  status  for  this  very  important 
Idaho  highway.  Director  Kiebert 
noted  that  nearly  every  witness  testi- 
fying at  a  recent  forum  on  the  future 
of  Idaho  surface  transportation  fo- 
cused on  U.S.  95  as  the  most  impor- 
tant transportation  facility  in  Idaho. 
As  noted  in  my  own  written  testimony 
at  the  Idaho  transportation  forum,  I 
strongly  support  the  State's  efforts  to 
expand  and  improve  that  vital  north- 
south  highway  link,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  passage  of  this  bill  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  effort. 

The  concept  of  priority  projects  was 
developed  and  first  approved  in  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  during  consideration  of  the 
1986  highway  bill.  I  believe  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  innovation  that  the  full 
Senate  adopted  the  measure  by  the 
first  unanimous  vote  on  a  highway  au- 


thorization bill  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal-aid  program. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  giving  a 
highway  project  this  "priority"  status 
merely  gives  a  State  transportation  de- 
partment greater  flexibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  its  regularly  appor- 
tioned Federal-aid  highway  funds  on 
the  segment  of  highway  so  designated. 
A  State  does  not  receive  additional 
Federal  funds  for  priority  projects, 
and  priority  project  status  does  not  re- 
quire a  State  to  spend  any  money  or 
do  any  work  on  the  highway  granted 
that  special  status.  The  priority 
project  designation  merely  gives  a 
State  more  funding  flexibility  for 
whatever  work  it  may  choose  to  do  on 
that  highway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Director  Kiebert's  letter  re- 
garding U.S.  95  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 149(k)(l)  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1987  is  amended  by  adding  paragraph 
(U)  as  follows: 

"(U)  Eastport  to  Homedale,  Idaho.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  work  on 
the  United  States  Route  95  highway  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  from  Eastport.  Idaho,  to 
Homedale.  Idaho. " 

Idaho  Transportation  Department, 

Boise,  April  27,  1988. 
Hon.  Steven  D.  Symms. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Hart  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Attn:  Taylor  Bowlden. 
Subject:  Addition  of  Priority  Project  US-95 
to  the  1987  STRRA. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  The  testimony 
from  the  Idaho  public  and  private  sectors  in 
the  recent  Forum  on  the  Future  of  Idaho 
Surface  Transportation  in  the  year  2020  fo- 
cused on  highway  US-95  as  the  most  impor- 
tant transportation  facility  in  Idaho.  The 
Idaho  Legislature,  in  passage  of  the  recent 
3.5  cent  fuel  tax  increase,  also  emphasized 
US-95  as  the  principal  highway  improve- 
ment need  in  Idaho. 

The  Idaho  Transportation  Board  has  rec- 
ognized the  economic  importance  of  US-95 
by  designating  forty  eight  per  cent  of  the 
primary  highway  federal-aid  funding  to  US- 
95  in  the  6-year  development  program, 
1988-1993. 

In  light  of  your  interest  in  highways  and 
the  importance  of  US-95  to  Idaho's  econom- 
ic well  being,  the  Idaho  Transportation  De- 
partment respectfully  asks  that  you  consid- 
er sponsoring  an  amendment  or  bill  that 
would  add  US-95,  from  Eastport  to  Home- 
dale,  as  a  Priority  Highway  Project  to  Sec- 
tion 149(k)  of  the  1987  Surface  Transporta- 
tion and  Relocation  Assistance  Act. 

If  you  decide  to  undertake  this  request,  in 
advance  of  the  1992  Surface  Transportation 
Act,  you  have  the  Department's  assurance 
that  it  would  be  a  far  reaching  action  affect- 


ing future  federal-aid  funding  for  the  im- 
provement of  U.S.  highway  95. 
Sincerely, 

Kermit  V.  Kiebert, 

Director. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  contributions  to,  homebuyer 
savings  accounts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


homebuyer  savings  act 
•  Mr.  CHAJEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  proposal  which  I  be- 
lieve will  help  bring  homeownership 
back  within  the  reach  of  millions  of 
Americans.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  establish  a  tax-preferred  sav- 
ings account— similar  to  an  individual 
retirement  account— to  assist  potential 
homebuyers  in  saving  for  the  down- 
payment  on  their  first  home. 

Owning  one's  own  home  continues  to 
be  the  American  dream,  but  it  appears 
to  be  slipping  away  from  us.  After  35 
years  of  steady  increases,  homeowner- 
ship  rates  actually  began  to  decline  in 
1980.  and  have  been  dropping  ever 
since. 

We  can  and  must  turn  this  around. 
Since  World  War  II,  we  have  prided 
ourselves  on  being  a  nation  of  home- 
owners, with  all  that  that  implies: 
stable  communities,  improved  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  the  potential  for 
households  to  build  equity  in  a  solid 
investment.  Now  that  status  is  in  some 
doubt,  and  we  must  take  action. 

The  consequences  of  declining 
homeownership  reverberate  through- 
out the  economy.  In  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  example,  home 
prices  are  increasing  six  times  faster 
than  incomes.  With  prices  increasing 
so  rapidly,  families  who  don't  get  on 
the  home  purchase  price  escalator 
may  be  permanently  left  behind.  They 
stay  in  the  rental  market,  adding  yet 
another  source  of  pressure  on  afford- 
able rent— pressure  that  it  simply 
can't  absorb  at  this  point. 

And,  conversely,  with  rents  being  bid 
up  so  high,  potential  homebuyers  find 
it  nearly  impossible  to  save  enough  for 
a  downpayment.  In  fact,  many  fami- 
lies' monthly  rent  is  greater  than  the 
typical  carrying  costs  of  a  home.  In 
these  cases,  the  chief  obstacle  to 
homeownership  is  the  lump  sum  re- 
quired for  a  downpayment. 

The  bill  I  am  addressing  today  would 
address  this  by  establishing  tax-pre- 
ferred "Homebuyers  Savings  Ac- 
counts"—or  HSA's— to  make  it  easier 
for  potential  first-time  homebuyers  to 
save  for  a  downpayment.  A  household 
saving  for  the  purchase  of  a  home 
could  make  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions into  this  account  of  up  to  $5,000 
per  year,  for  a  period  of  5  years.  In 
order  to  target  assistance  to  lower  and 
middle-income  homebuyers,  HSA's 
would  be  limited  to  those  with  annual 


adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $50,000  or 
less. 

Interest  on  the  contributions  to  an 
HSA  would,  as  with  the  IRA.  be  tax 
free.  Also,  there  would  be  penalties  for 
withdrawals  from  the  HSA  for  pur- 
poses other  than  making  the  downpay- 
ment on  a  first  home,  just  as  there  are 
penalties  for  early  withdrawals  from 
an  IRA. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  one  ad- 
vanced in  a  recent  report  from  a  high- 
level  task  force  assigned  by  the  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee  to  recommend 
comprehensive  housing  policy  reforms. 
In  March,  the  National  Housing  Task 
Force  released  its  recommendations, 
and  among  them  was  a  proposal  that 
individuals  be  allowed  to  use  proceeds 
from  IRA's  or  other  self-funded  pen- 
sion plans  for  home  purchase  down- 
payments. 

Rather  than  work  through  the  exist- 
ing IRA  mechanism,  however,  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  set  up  a  new  mecha- 
nism specifically  designed  for  home 
purchase  downpayments.  The  IRA  was 
not  designed  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  is  not  suited  to  it  in  all  respects. 
For  example,  my  proposal  would 
permit  a  more  generous  contribution, 
but  over  a  limited  period  of  time.  This 
arrangement  is  better  suited  to  home 
purchase  savings  than  is  the  IRA's 
gradual,  long-term  accumulation  of 
funds. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
is  a  point  of  departure.  The  specifics 
that  I  have  proposed  are  not  cast  in 
concrete,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  on  refining  the 
proposal  so  that  it  serves  the  needs  of 
potential  first-time  homebuyers  in  the 
most  efficient  way  we  can  devise. 

This  bill  complements  legislation 
which  I  joined  Senators  Sasser  and 
Heinz  yesterday  in  introducing.  That 
bill,  the  Homeownership  Assistance 
Act  of  1988.  expands  the  very  success- 
ful mortgage  insurance  programs  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
[FHA]  to  make  these  programs  more 
accessible  to  potential  homebuyers 
and  to  increase  their  flexibility. 

First,  it  implements  the  FHA  pro- 
gram improvements  that  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Rouse-Maxwell  Nation- 
al Housing  Task  Force.  For  example,  it 
allows  FHA  to  make  wider  use  of  ad- 
justable rate  mortgages  [ARM's].  It 
also  replaces  the  current  mortgage 
limit  cap  of  $102,250  with  a  cap  that 
takes  into  accoimt  the  special  circum- 
stances of  high  cost  areas. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
two  new  FHA  demonstration  programs 
designed  to  assist  homebuyers  in 
making  downpayments.  In  one  pro- 
gram, FHA  would  be  able  to  insure 
loans  for  the  entire  purchase  price  and 
closing  costs  on  a  home.  In  the  other, 
FHA  would  be  able  to  insure  second 
mortgages  to  finance  all  or  part  of  a 
downpajmient. 
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of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
section 220  as  section  221  and 
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••(3)  Deductions  limited  to  s  years.— No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  any  contribu- 
tion made  to  a  homebuyer  savings  account 
after  the  date  which  is  5  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  account  was  established. 

••(4)  Individual  may  not  be  beneficiary  of 
more  than  1  ACCOUNT.— If  an  individual  is 
the  beneficiary  of  more  than  1  homebuyer 
savings  account  during  any  taxable  year,  no 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  amount  paid  for  such  taxable 
year  to  any  homebuyer  savings  account  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  such  individual. 

••(5)  Married  individuals.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

•■(A)  Treated  as  i  individual.— Married  in- 
dividuals filing  either  a  joint  return  or  sepa- 
rate returns  shall  be  considered  to  be  1  indi- 
vidual. 

•■(B)  Establishment  of  account.— A  home- 
buyer  savings  account  established  for  the 
benefit  cf  any  married  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  established  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  individual  and  such  individ- 
ual's spouse. 

■■(C)  Mercer  of  accounts.— In  the  event 
that  2  individuals  for  each  of  whose  benefit 
a  homebuyer  savings  account  has  been  es- 
tablished should  marry,  the  2  accounts  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  merged  into  1  account. 

••(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

•■(1)  Homebuyer  savings  account.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  ■home- 
buyer  savings  account'  means  a  trust  cre- 
ated or  organized  in  the  United  States  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  an  individual  who 
has  never  owned  a  principal  residence,  but 
only  if  the  written  governing  instrument 
creating  the  trust  meets  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

(A)  No  contribution  will  be  accepted 
unless  it  is  in  cash  or  in  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  readily  tradable  on  an  es- 
tablished exchange,  and  contributions  will 
not  be  accepted  for  the  taxable  year  in 
excess  of  $5,000.  Total  contributions  in  all 
taxable  years  shall  not  exceed  $25,000. 

••(B)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
section  408(n))  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  manner  in  which  the  person 
will  administer  the  trust  will  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

••(C)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  in- 
vested in  life  insurance  contracts. 

■•(D)  The  assets  of  the  account  shall  be  in- 
vested in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the  account 
is  established. 

•■(E)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

■■(F)  The  entire  interest  of  an  individual 
for  whose  benefit  the  trust  is  maintained 
will  be  distributed  to  such  individual  not 
later  than  120  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  first  contribution  is  made  to  the 
trust. 

■■(2)  Time  when  contributions  deemed 
made.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax- 
payer shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  con- 
tribution on  the  last  day  of  a  taxable  year  if 
the  contribution  is  made  on  account  of  such 
taxable  year  and  is  made  not  later  than  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  return 
for  such  taxable  year  (not  including  exten- 
sions thereof). 

■■(3)  Stock,  etc.,  to  be  valued  as  of  trans- 
fer DATE.— The  fair  market  value  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  on  which  they  are 
transferred  to  the  account.  If  the  date  of 


transfer  falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
public  legal  holiday,  then  the  fair  market 
value  shall  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  last  preceding  day  on  which  they  could 
have  been  traded  on  an  established  securi- 
ties market. 

••(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  Distributions.— 

••(1)  In  general.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or 
distributed  out  of  a  homebuyer  savings  ac- 
count shall  be  included  in  gross  income  by 
the  payee  or  distributee  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  payment  or  distribution  is  re- 
ceived, unless  such  amount  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  a 
principal  residence  for  the  individual  for 
whom  the  account  was  established.  The 
basis  of  any  individual  in  such  an  account  is 
zero. 

•■(2)  Excess  contributions  returned 
before  due  date  of  return.— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  a 
homebuyer  savings  account  to  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  exceeds  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)  if- 

••(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year. 

■•(B)  no  deduction  is  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  contri- 
bution, and 

••(C)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 
Any  net  income  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  is  received. 

••(3)  Transfer  of  account  incident  to  di- 
vorce.—The  transfer  of  an  individual's  in- 
terest in  a  homebuyer  savings  account  to 
such  individual's  former  spouse  under  a  di- 
vorce decree  or  under  a  written  instrument 
incident  to  a  divorce  shall  not  be  considered 
a  taxable  transfer  made  by  such  individual 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  and  such  interest  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  shall  be  treated  as  a  homebuyer 
savings  account  of  such  spouse  and  not  of 
such  individual.  Thereafter  such  account 
shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, as  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  such 
spouse.  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1)(F). 
the  spouse  shall  take  into  account  the 
period  such  accounc  was  held  by  the  individ- 
ual transferring  the  interest. 

■•(4)  Transfer  op  account  incident  to 
DEATH.— The  transfer  of  a  decedent's  inter- 
est in  a  homebuyer  savings  account  to  such 
decedent's  spouse  shall  not  be  considered  a 
taxable  transfer  made  by  such  decedent  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  and  such  interest  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  shall  be  treated  as  a  homebuyer 
savings  account  of  the  surviving  spouse. 
Thereafter  such  account  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  as  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  spouse.  For 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1)(F).  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  shall  take  into  account  the 
period  such  account  was  held  by  the  dece- 
dent transferring  the  interest. 

"(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts.— 

••(1>  Exemption  from  tax.— A  homebuyer 
savings  account  shall  l>e  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  this  subtitle  unless  such  ac- 
count has  ceased  to  be  a  homebuyer  savings 
account  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (4). 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
any  such  account  shall  be  subject  to  the 


taxes  imposed  by  section  511  (relating  to  im- 
position of  tax  on  unrelated  business  income 
of  charitable,  etc.  organizations). 

'•(2)  Loss  OF  exemption  of  account  where 
individual  engages  in  prohibited  transac- 
tion.— 

'•(A)  In  general.— Ii,  during  any  taxable 
year  of  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the 
homebuyer  savings  account  is  established, 
that  individual  engages  in  any  transaction 
prohibited  by  section  4975  with  respect  to 
the  account,  the  account  shall  cease  to  be  a 
homebuyer  savings  account  as  of  the  first 
day  of  that  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  individual  for  whose 
benefit  any  account  was  established  is  treat- 
ed as  the  creator  of  the  account. 

■■(B)  Account  treated  as  distributing  all 
ITS  assets.— In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  a  homebuyer  savings  ac- 
count by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on  the 
first  day  of  any  taxable  year,  subsection 
(d)(1)  shall  be  applied  as  if  there  were  a  dis- 
tribution on  such  first  day  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such  first 
day)  of  all  assets  in  the  account  (on  such 
first  day). 

■•(3)  Effect  of  pledging  account  as  secu- 
rity.—If.  during  any  taxable  year,  an  indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  a  homebuyer  sav- 
ings account  is  established  uses  the  account 
or  any  portion  thereof  as  security  for  a  loan, 
the  portion  so  used  shall  be  treated  as  dis- 
tributed to  that  individual. 

■•(4)  Effect  of  acouisition  of  principal 
residence.— 

■■(A)  In  general.- In  the  event  that  the  in- 
dividual for  whose  benefit  a  homebuyer  sav- 
ings account  has  been  established  acquires  a 
principal  residence  in  any  taxable  year,  such 
account  shall  cease  to  be  a  homebuyer  sav- 
ings account  and  any  assets  in  the  account 
not  utilized  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  residence  shall,  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (d)(1).  be  deemed  to  have  b^en 
distributed  on  the  first  day  of  such  taxable 
year. 

•■(B)  Special  rules  upon  marriage.— Any 
individual  for  whose  benefit  a  homebuyer 
savings  account  has  been  established  and 
who  marries  an  individual  who  owns  a  prin- 
cipal residence  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a 
principal  residence  on  the  date  of  marriage, 
and  such  account  shall  cease  to  be  a  home- 
buyer  savings  account. 

■•(f)  Additional  Tax  on  Certain  Amounts 
Included  in  Gross  Income.— 

"(1)  Distribution  not  used  for  purchase 
op  residence.— If  a  distribution  from  a 
homebuyer  savings  account  is  made,  and  not 
used  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  a 
principal  residence  for  the  individual  for 
whose  benefit  the  account  was  established, 
the  tax  liability  of  such  individual  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  distribution  is 
received  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
distribution  which  is  includible  in  such  indi- 
vidual's gross  income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Disqualification  cases.— If  an 
amount  is  includible  in  the  gross  income  of 
an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (e),  such  individual's  tax  under  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
such  amount  required  to  be  included  in  such 
individual's  gross  income. 

"(3)  Disability  or  death  cases.— Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  if  the  pay- 
ment or  distribution  is  made  after  the  indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  the  homebuyer  sav- 
ings a(M:ount  becomes  disabled  within  the 
meaning  of  section  72(m)(7)  or  dies. 


"(g)  Community  Property  Laws.— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  commimity  property  laws. 

••(h)  Custodial  Accounts.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 408(n))  or  another  person  who  demon- 
strates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary, 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  will  administer 
the  account  will  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  and  if  the  custo- 
dial account  would,  except  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  trust,  constitute  a  homebuyer  sav- 
ings account  described  in  subsection  (c).  For 
purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a  custo- 
dial account  treated  as  a  trust  by  reason  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  custodian  of 
such  account  shall  be  treated  as  the  trustee 
thereof. 

••(i)  Reports.— The  trustee  of  a  homebuy- 
er savings  account  shall  make  such  reports 
regarding  such  account  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
count is  maintained  with  respect  to  contri- 
butions, distributions,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  may  require  under  reg- 
ulations. The  reports  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  and  furnished  to  such  individ- 
uals at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  required  by  those  regulations. 

••(j)  Reduction  of  Basis.— The  basis  of 
any  residence  acquired  with  funds  with- 
drawn from  a  homebuyer  savings  account 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  expenditures  made  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  residence  out  of 
such  funds. 

•■(k)  Recognition  of  Gain  as  Ordinary 
Income.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subtitle,  gain  (if  any)  on  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  principal  residence  to 
which  subsection  (j)  applies  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  excluded  from  gross 
income  under  section  62(a)(7).  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income  by  such  individual.". 

(b)  Deduction  Allowed  in  Arriving  at 
Adjusted  Gross  Income.— Paragraph  (7)  of 
section  62(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  re- 
tirement savings)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'or  housing"  after  'Re- 
tirement" in  the  heading  of  such  para- 
graph, and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'and  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  220  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  certain  payments  to  homebuyer 
savings  accounts).". 

(c)  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions.— Sec- 
tion 4973  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
excess  contributions  to  individual  retire- 
ment accounts,  certain  section  403(b)  con- 
tracts, and  certain  individual  retirement  an- 
nuities) is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "homebuyer  savings  ac- 
counts," after  accounts,"  in  the  heading  of 
such  section, 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following: 

••(2)  a  homebuyer  savings  account  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  220(c)),  or", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a),  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Excess  Contributions  to  Homebuyer 
Savings  Accounts.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  a  homebuyer  savings 
account,  the  term  excess  contributions' 
means  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
contributed  for  the  taxable  year  to  the  ac- 
count exceeds  the  amount  allowable  as  a  de- 


duction under  section  220  for  such  taxable 
year.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
contribution  which  is  distributed  out  of  the 
homebuyer  savings  account  in  a  distribution 
to  which  section  220(d)(2)  applies  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  not  contributed.". 

(d)  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transactions.- 
Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  homebuyer  savings 
ACCOUNTS.— An  individual  for  whose  benefit 
a  homebuyer  savings  account  is  established 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  transaction 
concerning  such  account  (which  would  oth- 
erwise be  taxable  under  this  section)  if,  with 
respect  to  such  transaction,  the  account 
ceases  to  be  a  homebuyer  savings  account 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  section 
220(e)(2)(A)  or  if  section  220(e)(3)  applies  to 
such  account.",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  a  homebuyer  savings 
account  described  in  section  220(c)"  in  sub- 
section (e)(1)  after  "described  in  section 
408(a)". 

(e)  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on  Home- 
buyer  Savings  Accounts.— Section  6693  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  provide  re- 
ports on  individual  retirement  a(x»>unt  or 
annuities)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "■or  on  homebuyer  savings 
accounts^'  after  ■■annuities""  in  the  heading 
of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "■The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 220(i)  to  file  a  report  regarding  a  home- 
buyer  savings  account  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  required  by  such  section  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  $50  for  each  failure  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause."". 

(f)  Adjustment  of  Basis  of  Residence 
Purchased  Through  Use  of  Amounts  in  Ac- 
count.—Section  1016(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and^  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(24),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (25)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■.  and ",  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(25)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(26)  in  the  case  of  a  residence  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  was  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  from  a  homebuyer  savings  ac- 
count, to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
220(j). ". 

(g)  Reduction  of  One-Time  Exclusion.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  121  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  limitations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Reduction  of  exclusion  for  home- 
buyer  savings  amount.— The  $125,000 
amount  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  reduced  by 
any  amount  paid  or  distributed  out  of  a 
homebuyer  savings  account  of  the  taxpayer 
which  was  not  included  In  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  for  the  year  in  which  it  was 
paid  or  distributed  to  the  taxpayer  (one-half 
of  such  amount  in  the  case  of  a  separate 
return  by  a  married  individual.". 

(h)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  220  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•'Sec.  220.  Homebuyer  savings  accounts. 

"Sec.  221.  Cross  reference.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
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Item  relatli  g  to  section  4973  and  inserting 
in  lieu  then  of  tfie  following: 

"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts, 
homebuyer  savings  accounts, 
certain  403(b)  contracts,  and 
certain  individual  retirement 
annuities.". 
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.  _    Date.— The    amendments 

section  shall  apply  to  taxable 

after  December  31,  1988.« 


the  funding  authorized  under 

small  compared  to  other  leg- 

cjnceming  persons  with  dis- 

1  he  assistance  made  available 

crit  ical  importance  in  assisting 

es:.ablish  and  operate  protec- 

idvocacy  systems  for  mental- 

indifiduals. 

Senator  Weicker,  the  then 

of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 

directed  his  staff  to  in- 

the  care  and  treatment  of, 

individuals  with  mental 

who  were  inpatients  or  resi- 

ijesidential  facilities. 

report  documented  danger- 
condjtions  and  "a  climate  of  fear 
in  19  States  and  31 
The  staff  report  concluded 
Atuse  and  neglect  of  society's 
vulnerable   citizens   must   stop, 
treatment  must  be  provided 
atjnosphere  of  dignity  and  re- 
those  to  whom  this  care  is 
must  be  held  fuUy  accounta- 
report  drew  attention  to  the 
mentally  ill  individuals  who 
and  residents  in  facili- 
have  access  to  the  same 
l»rotection  and  advocacy  serv- 
avai  lable  to  individuals  who  are 
developn  lentally  disabled. 

Follow  ng    the    submission    of    the 
report,  I  he  subcommittee  held  hear- 


Ard 


inp  itients 


ings,  at  which  the  witnesses  confirmed 
the  findings  of  the  staff  report.  Fol- 
lowing the  hearings.  Senator  Weicker 
introduced  S.  974.  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  protection 
and  advocacy  for  mentally  ill  individ- 
uals in  each  State.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  31.  1985:  a  companion 
bill  passed  the  House  on  January  30. 
1986;  the  Senate  and  the  House 
worked  out  their  differences  in  May 
1986;  and  the  President  signed  the  bill 
into  law  on  May  23.  1986. 

Under  the  act.  the  systems'  mission 
includes  protecting  and  advocating  for 
the  rights  of  mentally  ill  individuals 
and  investigating  incidents  of  abuse 
and  neglect  of  mentally  ill  individuals 
who  are  residents  or  inpatients  in  fa- 
cilities rendering  care  or  treatment. 

In  addition,  the  act  authorizes  the 
system  to  pursue  allegations  of  abuse 
and  neglect  arising  within  90  days 
after  the  client's  discharge  from  a  resi- 
dential facility.  The  system  is  required 
to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  pa- 
tient records  to  which  it  gains  access. 

The  entity  operating  the  system  is 
the  same  entity  that  operates  the  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  system  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities 
under  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Assistance  Act. 
However,  the  system  is  encouraged  to 
cooperate  and  subcontract  with 
mental  health  advocacy  organizations 
in  the  State. 

Each  system  is  required  to  establish 
an  advisory  board  including  attorneys, 
mental  health  professionals  and  pro- 
viders; and  at  least  half  of  the  mem- 
bers must  be  consumers  (individuals 
who  have  received  or  are  receiving 
mental  health  services  or  who  are 
family  members  of  such  individuals). 

Although  the  act  was  authorized  for 
3  fiscal  years— 1986  through  1988,  the 
first  fiscal  year  saw  no  activity.  The 
act  was  passed  in  May  and  grant 
awards  were  issued  in  September.  As 
of  May  1,  1988,  the  program  has  only 
been  operational  for  19  months. 

The  bill  includes  several  amend- 
ments designed  to  clarify  current  law. 
First,  "death"  is  specifically  listed  as  a 
form  of  abuse  and  neglect.  Second,  the 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  systems  may 
investigate  situations  where  a  mental- 
ly ill  person's  whereabouts  are  un- 
known—the person  may  have  disap- 
peared because  of  the  neglect  of  an 
employee  at  an  institution.  Third,  the 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  system  may 
investigate  abuse  and  neglect  of  a 
person  who  is  in  the  process  of  being 
admitted  into  a  facility  rendering  care 
or  treatment,  including  persons  being 
transported  to  such  a  facility.  Finally, 
the  bill  clarifies  that  reports  of  abuse 
and  neglect  prepared  by  a  facility  and 
discharge  reports  are  considered 
"records"  for  purposes  of  the  act  and 
thus  may  be  accessed  under  the  appli- 
cable circumstances  currently  in 
effect. 


The  bill  also  makes  several  changes 
related  to  the  governance  of  the  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  systems.  First, 
the  bill  requires  that  in  States  which 
have  multimember  governing  boards, 
such  boards  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  clients  it  serves.  Second,  in  the 
case  of  a  system  organized  as  a  private 
nonprofit  entity,  the  chairperson  of 
the  advisory  council  must  be  included 
on  the  governing  board.  Third,  the 
system's  priorities  must  be  jointly  de- 
veloped by  the  governing  board  and 
the  advisory  council;  however,  final 
approval  of  the  priorities  remains  with 
the  governing  board.  Finally,  the 
annual  report  prepared  by  the  system 
must  include  a  section  by  the  advisory 
council  describing  the  activities  of  the 
council  and  its  assessment  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  system. 

In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  prepare  and 
submit  a  study  of,  among  other  things, 
whether  individuals  with  mental  ill- 
ness held  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
jails  and  prisons  are  being  subjected  to 
abuse  and  neglect  or  inappropriately 
confined  to  jails  rather  than  being 
served  by  appropriate  mental  health 
programs. 

Further,  the  bill  includes  several 
miscellaneous  provisions.  First,  the  bill 
provides  that  a  system  should  consider 
entering  into  contracts  with  groups 
run  by  individuals  who  have  received 
or  are  receiving  mental  health  serv- 
ices, or  the  family  members  of  such  in- 
dividuals. Second,  the  bill  increases 
the  percentage  of  funds  that  may  be 
used  by  systems  for  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  from  5  to  15  percent. 
Third,  the  bill  places  a  2-percent  cap 
on  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
the  Secretary  may  use  for  technical 
assistance.  Fourth,  the  bill  establishes 
a  grievance  procedure  for  clients  of 
the  systems.  Finally,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  3-year  application  period. 

The  bill  increases  the  minimum  al- 
lotment for  States  from  $125,000  to 
$140,000  if  Congress  appropriates  at 
least  $13  million.  The  authorization 
level  is  $14.3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1989;  $18.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
and  $23.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1991. • 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  Senator  Harkin,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped,  to  introduce 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Protec- 
tion and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  In- 
dividuals Act  of  1986.  This  legislation 
was  originally  enacted  in  response  to 
the  appalling  conditions  in  residential 
facilities  for  the  mentally  ill  which 
were  uncovered  during  a  6-month 
Senate  investigation  and  3  days  of 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped. 

During  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
and  in-site  visits  to  31  facilities  in  19 
States,  two  facts  became  abundantly 
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clear.  First,  mentally  ill  individuals 
living  in  those  facilities  were  subject 
to  abuse  and  neglect.  Second,  those  in- 
dividuals often  did  not  have  access  to 
adequate  representation  or  advocacy 
to  remedy  the  abuse  and  neglect  that 
befell  them.  The  systems  that  did 
exist  to  protect  mentally  ill  persons 
were  typically  understaffed,  over- 
loaded with  cases,  and  many  times, 
were  staffed  by  employees  of  the  very 
entity  that  had  permitted  the  abuse 
and  neglect  to  occur. 

As  the  hearings  that  exposed  this 
shocking  situation  came  to  a  close,  it 
had  become  painfully  evident  that,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  with  dignity  and 
respect,  these  individuals  were  being 
deprived  of  their  most  fundamental 
rights.  Clearly,  action  had  to  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  these  individuals,  and  allow  them  to 
receive  treatment  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  abusive  and  neglectful  con- 
ditions. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  introduced  S. 
974,  to  create  an  independent,  federal- 
ly funded  system  of  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy for  mentally  ill  persons  in  each 
State.  After  13  months  of  negotiations 
with  the  administration,  service  pro- 
viders, consumers  and  advocates,  this 
bill  became  law.  With  its  enactment,  a 
system  was  established  to  afford  men- 
tally ill  persons  assistance  to  help 
them  secure  their  rights  guaranteed 
under  Federal  and  State  statutes  and 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

It  has  now  been  2  years  since  that 
legislation  was  signed  into  law.  during 
which  time  this  system  has  become 
operational  in  every  State.  Prelimi- 
nary data  regarding  the  program  indi- 
cate that  protection  and  advocacy  sys- 
tems around  the  country  have  had  an 
active  year,  serving  a  total  of  9.758  cli- 
ents last  year  through  both  individual 
protective  actions  and  systems  advoca- 
cy cases. 

Unfortunately,  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions uncovered  during  the  investiga- 
tion 3  years  ago  have  not  been  eradi- 
cated despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  the 
protection  and  advocacy  systems.  Tes- 
timony presented  this  week  to  the  sub- 
committee indicate  that  mentally  ill 
persons  continue  to  suffer  injustice  at 
the  hands  of  a  system  that  is  supposed 
to  help  them. 

Since  Congress  first  began  its  consid- 
eration of  the  protection  and  advocacy 
legislation,  approximately  $30  million 
in  Federal  funds  have  been  provided 
to  establish  and  operate  these  pro- 
grams. However,  the  fact  remains  that 
limited  financial  resources  prevent 
protection  and  advocacy  agencies  from 
reaching  a  substantial  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  require  advocacy  and  as- 
sistance to  secure  their  rights.  Some 
agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Protec- 
tion and  Advocacy  in  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut,  have  been  forced  to  limit 
their  activities  to  one  part  of  the 
State.  Again  for  lack  of  sufficient  re- 


sources, many  protection  and  advocacy 
agencies  are  simply  unable  to  reach 
entire  facilities  which  provide  care  and 
treatment  to  mentally  ill  individuals. 
Clearly,  when  such  an  individual  is 
being  abused  or  neglected,  he  or  she 
should  be  able  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
pressing  need  for  additional  resources, 
the  reauthorization  provides  for  sub- 
stantial increases  in  funding  levels. 
Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  a  30- 
percent  annual  growth  in  the  program 
for  each  of  the  next  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  refine- 
ments which  will  improve  the  ability 
of  protection  and  advocacy  systems  to 
investigate  abuse  and  neglect,  and  pro- 
vide for  enhanced  involvement  by  con- 
sumers in  establishing  the  priorities  of 
the  systems  in  their  States. 

These  refinements  include  a  provi- 
sion that  permits  protection  and  advo- 
cacy systems  to  investigate  incidents 
of  abuse  and  neglect  of  individuals 
who  have  either  died,  whose  where- 
abouts are  unknown,  or  who  are  in  the 
process  of  being  admitted  to  a  hospi- 
tal. Additionally,  the  bill  states  that 
reports  of  abuse  and  neglect  as  well  as 
discharge  summaries  prepared  by  the 
facility  are  considered  records  and 
thereby  accessible  to  the  protection 
and  advocacy  system.  These  clarifica- 
tions will  strengthen  these  systems' 
ability  to  carry  out  their  legislative 
charge  to  pursue  legal,  administrative 
and  other  remedies  to  protect  mental- 
ly ill  individuals  from  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. 

The  biU  further  states  that  the  advi- 
sory councils,  as  renamed  in  the  bill, 
will  jointly  develop  program  priorities 
with  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pro- 
tection and  Advocacy  System,  al- 
though the  final  decision  regarding 
priorities  will  remain  with  the  govern- 
ing board.  This  provision  will  assure 
that  the  advisory  council  will  be  an 
active  player  in  the  priority-setting 
process. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  author- 
izes a  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abuse  and  neglect  of  mentally 
ill  individuals  in  jails  and  prisons.  This 
study  will  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  important  information  prior  to 
the  next  reauthorization  on  a  number 
of  issues,  such  as  the  extent  of  inap- 
propriate placement  of  mentally  ill  in- 
dividuals in  jails  and  prisons,  the 
extent  to  which  such  individuals  are  at 
risk  of  abuse  and  neglect,  and  informa- 
tion on  model  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  divert  mentally  ill  individ- 
uals into  appropriate  mental  health 
programs. 

The  reauthorization  of  this  legisla- 
tion reflects  our  continued  commit- 
ment to  ensuring  that  individuals  with 
mental  illness  enjoy  the  full  protec- 
tion of  their  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory rights.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  origi- 


nal cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Harkin  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  to 
expedite  its  passage.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion-trained graduates  in  certain 
health-care  professions  or  occupations 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  with- 
out regard  to  civil  service  hiring  proce- 
dure; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HIRING  PREFERENCE  FOR  CERTAIN  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION-TRAINED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  2394,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
bypass  the  civil  service  register  in 
hiring  certain  VA-trained  health  pro- 
fessionals. The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  submitted  this  legisla- 
tion by  letter  dated  May  6,  1988,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  May  6,  1988,  transmittal 
letter  and  enclosed  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4106  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  33  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
the  Administrator,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  may  ap- 
point in  the  competitive  civil  service  individ- 
uals with  a  recognized  degree  or  certificate 
from  an  accredited  institution  in  a  health- 
care profession  or  occupation  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  and  successfully  participated  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration-affiliated  clinical 
education  program.  In  using  the  authority 
of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall 
apply  the  principles  of  preference  for  the 
hiring  of  veterans  and  other  persons  esUb- 
lished  in  subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of  title 
5." 
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at  a  VA  facility  where  we  were  able  to  di- 
rectly observe  and  evaluate  whether  their 
performance  and  skills  meet  our  standards. 
Before  offering  employment,  in  short.  VA 
would  know  their  qualifications.  The  direct 
hiring  authority  would  also  remove  the 
largely  redundant  "red-Upe"  barrier  be- 
tween our  readiest  source  of  supply  for 
these  professions  and  our  staffing  require- 
ments and  could  prevent  any  disruption  of 
care  because  we  could  give  qualified  stu- 
dents career  appointments  immediately 
upon  graduation.  Finally,  this  proposal 
would  save  resources  that  are  now  expended 
to  recruit  and  screen  applicants  for  these 
professions,  eliminating  the  need  for  tedi- 
ous, costly,  and  time-consuming  orientation 
and  training  periods  for  new  employees. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  under  this 
direct-hire  authority,  not  only  must  the 
graduates  meet  VA's  high  standards  for  a 
position  in  our  facilities,  but  they  must  have 
served  under  an  appointment  from  the 
Agency  in  an  affiliated  clinical  education 
program  in  a  VA  facility.  In  exercising  this 
authority.  VA  would  remain  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  in  the  current  law  against 
giving  preferences  not  based  on  merit  and 
against  otherwise  abusing  merit  principles. 
When  a  qualified  graduate  is  not  available. 
VA  intends  to  continue  to  rely  on  the  civil 
service  register  as  a  valuable  source  for 
qualified  individuals  for  employment  in 
"allied  health  care  "  professions. 

Finally,  the  draft  bill  does  not  extend  ben- 
efiU  or  privileges  not  already  provided  to 
other  title  5  employees  and  specifically  pre- 
serves the  current  statutory  preference  for 
hiring  veterans. 

The  draft  bill  would  not  result  in  any  ad- 
ditional costs  to  VA. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

advises  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 

to  submission  of  the  draft  bill  to  Congress. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  K.  Turnage. 

Administrator. 

Analysis  of  Draft  Bill 
The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  4106 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  which  gov- 
erns appointments  and  promotions  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  cer- 
tain health-care  personnel,  such  as  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  nurses,  in  the  Veterans 
Administration's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  is  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  to  appoint  directly  to 
health-care  positions  under  title  5,  United 
Slates  Code,  without  regard  to  the  competi- 
tive civil  service  procedures,  a  qualified 
graduate  with  a  degree  or  certificate  from 
an  accredited  institution  in  an  "allied 
health-care "  profession  or  occupation  who 
also  successfully  participated  as  a  student, 
under  an  appointment,  in  a  clinical  training 
program  affiliated  with  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  university  at  a  VA  health-care  facili- 
ty. This  authority  would  effectively  relieve 
VA  of  the  burdens  required  by  the  civil  serv- 
ice process  encumbering  the  Agency  from 
directly  hiring  qualified  personnel  to  these 
positions. 

The  lengthy,  complex  civil  service  proce- 
dures, as  noted  in  a  VA  report  to  Congress 
in  1982,  have  resulted  in  frustrating  highly- 
motivated  potential  employees  who  have 
then  accepted  employment  elsewhere. 
"Study  of  the  Feasibility  and  Desirability  of 
Converting  Selected  Health  Care  Occupa- 
tions to  Title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, "  pre- 
pared   by    the    Veterans'    Administration, 


printed  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives,  97th  Cong., 
2d  Sess..  Committee  Print  No.  108.  A  1986 
Va  study  found  that  fewer  than  six  percent 
of  students  take  jobs  with  the  VA  facility 
where  they  were  trained. 

The  authority  under  the  draft  bill  would 
only  apply  to  graduates  of  an  "allied  health- 
care" profession  or  occupation  who  are  em- 
ployed under  the  hiring  authority  in  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  according  to  quali- 
fication standards  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  current  authority  dele- 
gated by  the  Office  of  Pesonnel  Manage- 
ment, which  would  remain  generally  the 
same  as  they  are  now.  See  attached  list  of 
those  professions. 

This  authority  would  not  apply  to  profes- 
sionals hired  under  the  authority  in  chapter 
73  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (i.e.  physi- 
cians, dentists,  podiatrists,  optometrists, 
nurses,  physician  a.ssistants.  expanded-func- 
tion  dental  auxiliaries,  certified  or  regis- 
tered respiratory  therapists,  licensed  physi- 
cal therapists,  and  licensed  practical  or  vo- 
cational nurses). 

The  draft  bill  does  not  authorize  any  em- 
ployment benefits  or  privileges  which  are 
not  already  authorized  under  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  It  specifically  requires  applica- 
tion of  the  current  preference  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  33  of  title  5  for  the 
hiring  of  veterans  and  other  eligible  per- 
sons. 

2.  In  exercising  the  authority  under  the 
draft  bill.  VA  would  still  remain  subject  to 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  section  2302  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  against  giving 
preferences  not  based  on  merit  and  against 
otherwise  abusing  merit  principles.  VA 
would  still  be  authorized  to  use  the  civil 
service  register  to  find  qualified  candidates 
for  these  positions. 

The  draft  bill  would  not  result  in  any  ad- 
ditional cosU  to  the  Agency. 

07  Audiology  &  Speech  Pathology 

0701  Audiology  (Clinical  Fellow) 

0702  Audiology  (Doctoral) 

0703  Audiology  (Masters) 

0704  Speech  Pathology  (Clinical  Fellow) 

0705  Speech  Pathology  (Doctoral) 

0706  Speech  Pathology  (Masters) 

0707  Audiology  &  Speech  Pathology 
(Bacc.) 

08  Biomedical  Instrumentation  &  Machine 
Operation 

0801  Biomedical  Instrumentation  Tech 
(Assoc/Bacc.) 

0802  Biomedical  Clinical  Engineer  (Mas- 
ters) 

0803  Electroencephalograph  (EEG)  Tech 

(Certificate) 

0805  Cardiovascular  Perfusionist  (Cert/ 
Assoc/Bacc) 

0806  Cardiopulmonary  Tech  (Assoc) 

0808  Respiratory  Therapist  (Bacc.) 

0809  Respiratory  Therapist  (Assoc) 

0810  Respiratory  Therapy  Tech  (Cert/ 
Assoc) 

09  Chaplaincy 

0901  Chaplain  (Bacc/Masters/Doctoral) 

0902  Chaplain  (Non-Degree)  (ACPE  Ap- 
proved) 

0903  Pastoral  Care/Counseling  (Non- 
Degree) 

10  Dental  Auxiliaries 

1001  Dental  Assistant  (Cert/Assoc) 

1002  Dental  Hygienist  (Bacc.) 

1003  Dental  Hygienist  (Assoc) 

1004  Dental  Laboratory  Tech  (Assoc/ 
Cert) 

1005  Maxillofacial  Prosthetist  Tech  (Non- 
Degree 


11  Dietetics 

1101  Dietetic   Intern   (Coordinated   Mas- 
ters) 

1102  Dietetic  Intern  (Post-Bacc.) 

1103  Dietetic  Student  (Bacc/Masters/Doc- 
toral) 

1104  Dietetic    Student-Coord    Undergrad 
Program  (Bacc.) 

1105  Dietetic  Tech  (Assoc) 

1106  Dietetic    Assistant    (Post-Secondary 
Cert) 

12  Health  Education 

1201  Patient  Health  Education  (Masters/ 
Doctoral) 

13  Health   Services   Research   &   Develop- 
ment 

1301  Health  Services  R&D  (Doctoral) 

1302  Health  Services  R&D  (Masters) 

14  Hospital  Librarian 

1401  Hospital  Librarian  (Masters) 

1402  Hospital  Librarian  Tech  (Bacc.) 

15  Medical  and  Clinical  Laboratory 

1501  Cytotechnologist  (Bacc.) 

1502  Cytotechnologist  (Assoc) 

1503  Histologic  Technician/Technologist 

1504  Medical      Laboratory      Technician 
(Cert/Assoc) 

1505  Medical    Laboratory    Technologist 
(Bacc.) 

1506  Pathologist  /Assistant  (Bacc.) 

1507  Clinical  Lab  Specialist  (Bacc/Masters 

16  Medical  Media 

1601  Medical  Illustrator  (Bacc/Masters) 

1602  Medical  Photographer  (Cert/Assoc/ 
Bacc) 

17  Medical  Records 

1701  Medical     Records     Administration 
(Bacc/Masters) 

1702  Medical  Records  Technician  (Assoc) 

18  Nuclear  Medicine 

1801  Nuclear  Medicine  Technologist 
22  Pharmacy 

2201  Pharmacy  Resident— Hospital 

2202  Phafmacy  Resident— Clinical 

2203  Pharmacy    Resident— Clinical    Spe- 
cialty (Post-Doc) 

2204  Pharmacy  (Doctoral)— Clerkship 

2205  Pharmacy    (Bacc/Masters)— Intern- 
ship 

2206  Pharmacy  Tech  (Cert/Assoc) 
24  Rehabilitation 

2402  Educational  Therapist 

2403  Manual  AFTS/Nonagricultural  Ther- 
apist 

2404  Occupational  Therapist 

2405  Occupational  Therapist  Assistant 

2406  Physical  Therapist 

2407  Physical  Therapist  Assistant 

26  Prosthetics 

2601  Orthotist/Prosthetist 

27  Psychology 

2701  Psychology  Student  (Post-Doctoral) 

2702  Psychology  Student  (Doctoral)— In- 
ternship) 

2703  Psychology  Student  (Doctoral— Prac- 
ticum) 

2704  Psychology  Student  (Masters) 

2705  Psychology  Student  (Bacc.) 

28  Radiology 

2801  Radiation  Therapy  Technologist 

2802  Radiographer 

29  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

2901  Alcohol/Drug  Rehabilitation  Coun- 
selor 

2903  Blind  Rehabilitation  Specialist  (Mas- 
ters) 

2904  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
(Masters) 

2905  Mental  Health  Associate  (Or  Human 
Services  Worker) 

30  Social  Work 

3002  Social  Worker  (Doctoral) 

3003  Social  Worker  (Masters) 

3004  Social  Worker  (Bacc.) 


31  Sonography 

3101  Diagnostic  Medical  Sonographer 

32  Surgical  Auxiliaries 

3201  Nurse  Anesthetist 

3202  Surgical  Technologist 

3203  Surgeon  Assistant 

3204  Emergency  Medical  Tech— Paramed- 
ic 

3205  Ophthalmic  Medical  Assisttuit 

33  Veterinary  Auxiliaries 

3301  Veterinary  Science  Technologist 

34  Recreation 

3401  Recreation  Therapist 

3402  Music  Therapist 

3403  Art  Therapist 

3406  Recreation  Assistant 


By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beittsen,  and  Mr.  Danforth): 

S.  2395.  A  bill  to  facilitate  commer- 
cial access  to  space,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
commercial  space  launch  act  amendments 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today, 
with  Senators  Bentsen  and  Danforth, 
I  am  introducing  the  Commercial 
Space  Launch  Act  Amendments  of 
1988.  This  bill  will  improve  the  ability 
of  our  young  but  growing  commercial 
launch  industry  to  compete  in  the 
global  marketplace. 

In  1984,  Congress,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  development  of  a 
vigorous  domestic  commercial  space 
launch  industry,  passed  the  Commer- 
cial Space  Launch  Act,  Public  Law  98- 
575.  This  important  statute  estab- 
lished the  regulatory  framework  nec- 
essary to  foster  the  development  of 
private  sector  satellite  launch  services. 
At  the  same  time,  the  act  preserves 
the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  priorities  of  the  United  States, 
and  provides  for  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

Following  the  tragic  destruction  of 
the  space  shuttle  Challenger  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1986,  the  need  for  a  vital,  grow- 
ing commercial  launch  industry 
became  more  pressing.  Within  7 
months  of  this  event,  the  President 
announced  that  NASA  would  no 
longer  provide  launch  services  for 
commercial  satellite  customers. 
Rather,  Government  resources,  includ- 
ing the  space  shuttle,  would  be  re- 
served solely  for  Government-spon- 
sored research  or  military  payloads. 

This  chain  of  events  stranded  44  sat- 
ellites previously  scheduled  for  launch 
aboard  the  space  shuttle.  The  fragile 
nature  of  our  ability  to  gain  access  to 
space  became  clear,  and  we  now  know 
that  it  was  unwise  to  expect  the  shut- 
tle program  to  accommodate  all  of  our 
military  and  civilian  needs.  We  must 
work  to  develop  a  mixed  fleet  capabil- 
ity—utilizing both  expandable  and  re- 
usable launch  vehicles. 

However,  Mr.  President,  these  condi- 
tions also  created  the  fertile  ground 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a 
commercial  space  launch  industry. 
Several  American  companies  have  re- 
sponded admirably  to  this  challenge, 
including  two  which  have  significant 


presences  in  my  own  State  of  Colora- 
do—Martin Marietta  and  McDormell 
Douglas.  These  corporations  have 
made  significant  investments  in  the 
development,  construction,  and  mar- 
keting of  a  private  sector  launch  ca- 
pacity. 

This  domestic  fleet  of  expendable 
launch  vehicles  will  not  only  remove 
significant  pressures  on  NASA  to 
launch,  but,  by  assuring  America's 
access  to  space,  will  contribute  to  our 
economic  and  national  security.  A 
healthy  private  sector  launch  infra- 
structure can  reduce  government  costs 
of  acquiring  ELV's  by  encouraging 
manufacturer  to  produce  a  larger 
volume  of  rockets,  will  contribute  $800 
million  annually  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  and  will  directly  create  jobs 
for  up  to  8,000  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  a  serious  threat 
exists  to  the  continued  welfare  of  this 
fledgling  industry— and,  consequently, 
our  Nation's  essential  ability  to  gain 
and  retain  access  to  space.  Prior  to  the 
administration's  1986  decision  to  ban 
commercial  launches  by  NASA,  the 
Federal  Government  shared  in  the 
risks  of  spice  launch  ventures  with 
private  companies.  Under  this  policy 
NASA  sold  launch  services  to  commer- 
cial customers  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. As  part  of  the  transaction,  the 
clients  were  required  to  buy  $500  mil- 
lion in  liability  insurance  to  cover 
third  party  claims  that  might  result 
from  an  accident.  The  Government  as- 
sumed responsibility  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  claims  were  awarded  above 
this  amount— an  event  that  has  never 
occurred,  since  no  third  party  claim 
was  ever  filed. 

However,  as  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement banning  commercial 
launches  by  NASA,  the  ELV  manufac- 
turers must  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  liability  insurance  possible 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Unfortunately, 
the  maximum  possible  losses  which 
could  result  from  an  unsuccessful 
rocket  launch  not  only  exceeds  the 
amount  of  insurance  available  at  rea- 
sonable costs,  but  also  exceeds  world- 
wide insurance  capacity.  In  the  unlike- 
ly event  that  a  third  party  claim  is 
successfully  litigated,  the  ELV  manu- 
facturer would  be  responsible  for 
losses  exceeding  the  insured  amount 
in  accordance  with  the  general  princi- 
ples of  tort  and  contract  law.  In  the 
worst  case  scenario,  this  financial  re- 
sponsbility  could  well  exceed  the  total 
resources  of  any  company.  Conse- 
quently, the  ELV  firms  are  presently 
operating  with  an  unbounded  liability, 
a  fact  which  is  having  the  undesirable 
effect  of  hurting  the  ability  of  our  do- 
mestic industry  to  compete  worldwide. 

The  U.S.  commercial  launch  indus- 
try operates  in  a  global  marketplace 
and  our  domestic  ELV  manufacturers 
must  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
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with  the  gri  wing  numbers  of  overseas 
competitors  Unlike  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, fonign  launch  programs  re- 
ceive substantial  subsidies  from  their 
government  i.  For  example,  the  French 
Govemmeni  and  the  European  Space 
Agency  [ES!V]  indemnify  Arianespace 
for  third  pa  rty  losses  in  excess  of  the 
extremely  l)w  threshold  of  $70  mil- 
lion. The  re  suiting  savings  are  passed 
on  to  their  customers.  In  the  case  of 
both  the  So  net  Proton  or  the  Chinese 
Long  March  launch  vehicles,  their  re- 
spective go\emments  assume  all  risk 
for  damage  to  third  parties,  in  addi- 
tion to  offei  ing  prices  below  cost.  Con- 
sequently, customer  buying  decisions 
are  being  riade  on  the  basis  of  the 
costs  of  insu  ranee  and  the  risk  of  third 
party  claim; .  to  the  competitive  detri- 
ment of  th<  U.S.  marketer  of  launch 
services  whc  has  no  control  over  these 
factors. 

The  legis  ation  we  are  introducing 
today  seeks  to  address  these  problems. 
Modeled  oi  the  risk-sharing  agree- 
ments used  by  NASA  for  commercial 
launches  on  the  space  shuttle,  the  bill 
would  reqt  ire  providers  of  launch 
services  to  c  btain  the  maximum  insur- 
ance availab  le  at  a  reasonable  cost,  not 
to  exceed  1500  million,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  cl!  ims  resulting  from  third 
party  injuri  ;s.  In  addition,  the  provid- 
er would  al!  o  be  required  to  purchase 
$100  millior  of  insurance— under  simi- 
lar condit  ons— to  cover  possible 
damage  to  jovemment  launch  facili- 
ties in  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful 
launch. 

Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  believe  this  will  help 
create  a  le  /el  playing  field  for  the 
fledgling  U.  3.  expendable  launch  vehi- 
cle industrj  in  international  competi- 
tion. By  pr<  viding  indemnification  for 
losses  above  this  reasonable  insurance 
limit,  we  ca  i  help  make  both  the  pro- 
viders of  la  mch  services  and  the  pay- 
load  manuf  icturers  more  competitive, 
guarantee  I  he  continued  growth  and 
developmer  L  of  this  essential  industry, 
and  strengthen  our  national  security 
by  insuring  a  continued  U.S.  access  to 
space. 

In  writini;  this  bill,  we  closely  con- 
sulted with  the  EILV  manufacturers, 
satellite  companies  and  insurance  in- 
dustry, wh<  are  all  supportive  of  the 
concepts  eribodied  in  this  legislation. 
In  addition  the  House  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  re- 
ported out  a  companion  measure  on 
April  21,  19  18. 

Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senators  B  entsen  and  Danforth  for 
their  invalv  able  assistance,  and  would 
like  to  invit  e  and  encourage  other  Sen- 
ators to  cjsponsor  the  Commercial 
Space  Launch  Act  Amendments  of 
1988.  I  lool  forward  to  expedient  con- 
sideration i  nd  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t  le  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  R  scord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2395 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK«TION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K:  KIM)IN<;S:  I>KKIMT1(»N. 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Com- 
mercial Space  Launch  Act  Amendments  of 
1988". 

<b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  United  States  commercial  space 
launch  industry  is  an  essential  component 
of  national  efforts  to  assure  access  to  space 
for  Government  and  commercial  users: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  should  en- 
courage, facilitate,  and  promote  the  use  of 
the  United  States  commercial  space  launch 
industry  in  order  to  continue  United  States 
aerospace  preeminence: 

(3)  the  United  States  commercial  space 
launch  industry  must  be  competitive  in  the 
international  marketplace: 

(4)  potential  third  party  injuries  and  dam- 
ages to  property  resulting  from  spacecraft 
launching  activities  could  exceed  the 
amounts  of  insurance  available  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost: 

(5)  Federal  Government  policies  should 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  under  international  treaty  for  activi- 
ties conducted  by  United  States  citizens  in 
space:  and 

(6)  the  United  States  must  maintain  a 
competitive  edge  in  international  commer- 
cial space  transportation  by  ensuring  con- 
tinued research  in  launch  vehicle  compo- 
nent technology  and  development. 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act  (49  U.S.C.  2603)  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon  in 
paragraph  (10):  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"and":  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(12)  third  party'  means  any  person  or 
entity  other  then— 

"(A)  the  United  States,  its  agencies,  iU 
personnel  involved  in  launch  services,  or  its 
contractors  or  subcontractors  involved  in 
launch  services: 

"(B)  the  licensee: 

"(C)  the  licensee's  contractors,  subcon- 
tractors, or  customers  involved  in  launch 
services:  or 

"(D)  any  such  customer's  contractors  or 
subcontractors  involved  in  launch  services. ". 

SKI.    i.    Kf:SP(»NSlKII,ITIKS    INDKR    fOMMKKl  lAI. 
SHACK  l,Al'N(  II  A(T. 

Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2604(a)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  encourage,  facilitate,  and  promote 
commercial  space  launches  by  the  private 
sector,  consistent  with  the  space  policies  of 
the  United  States  as  esUblished  in  public 
law;  and". 

SKC.  3.  DEKIMTION  OK  IHRKIT  COSTS. 

(a)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Commercial  Space 
I.aunch  Act  (49  U.S.C.  2614(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•In  taking  such  action,  the  SecreUry  shall 
take  into  account  the  commercial  availabil- 
ity of  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  of 
substantially  equivalent  launch  property  or 
services  from  a  domestic  source.". 

(b)  Section  15(b)(1)  of  the  Commercial 
Space  Launch  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2614(b)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: ••For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'direct  costs'  the  actual  costs  that  can 


be  unambiguously  associated  with  a  com- 
mercial launch  effort,  and  would  not  be 
borne  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  absence  of  a  commercial  launch  effort.". 

(c)  Section  15  of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
launch  services  shall  include  activities  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  or  production  of  a 
launch  vehicle  and  its  payload  for  launch 
and  the  conduct  of  a  launch.". 

SKC.  I.  INSI  RANCK  RK(Jl  IRKMKNTS  OK  MCKNSKK. 

(a)  Section  16  of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2615)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Sec.  16."  and  all  that  follows 
through  ■•other  appropriate  agencies."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Sec.  16.  (a)(1)(A)  Each  license  issued  or 
transferred  under  this  Act  shall  require  the 
licensee— 

••(i)  to  obtain  liability  insurance:  or 

■•(ii)  to  demonstrate  financial  responsibil- 
ity 

in  an  amount  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
maximum  probable  loss  from  claims  by  a 
third  party  for  death,  bodily  injury,  or  loss 
of  or  damage  to  property  resulting  from  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  the  license.  In  no 
event  shall  a  licensee  be  required  to  obtain 
liability  insurance  or  demonstrate  financial 
responsibility  under  this  subparagraph  in 
an  amount  which  exceeds  either 
$500,000,000.  or  the  maximum  liability  in- 
surance available  on  the  world  market  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  whichever  is  less. 

••(B)  Each  license  issued  or  transferred 
under  this  Act  shall  require  the  licensee— 

•■(i)  to  obtain  insurance:  or 

•■(ii)  to  demonstrate  financial  responsibil- 
ity 

in  an  amount  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
maximum  probable  loss  from  claims  against 
any  party  by  the  United  States  for  loss  of  or 
damage  to  property  of  the  United  States  re- 
sulting from  activities  carried  out  under  the 
license.  In  no  event  shall  a  licensee  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  insurance  or  demonstrate 
financial  responsibility  under  this  subpara- 
graph in  an  amount  which  exceeds  either 
$100,000,000.  or  the  maximum  insurance 
available  on  the  world  market  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost,  whichever  is  less. 

••(C)  Each  license  issued  or  transferred 
under  this  Act  shall  require  the  licensee  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  waivers  of  claims  with 
its  contractors,  subcontractors,  and  custom- 
ers, and  the  contractors,  and  subcontractors 
of  such  customers,  involved  in  launch  serv- 
ices under  which  each  party  agrees  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  damage  it  sustains  or  for 
any  injury  to  its  own  employees  resulting 
from  activities  carried  out  under  the  license. 

••(D)  The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  its  agencies,  personnel,  con- 
tractors, and  subcontractors,  shall  enter 
into  reciprocal  waivers  of  claims  with  the  li- 
censee, its  contractors,  subcontractors,  and 
with  the  customers,  and  the  contractors  and 
subcontractors  of  such  customers  involved 
in  launch  services,  under  which  each  party 
agrees  to  be  responsible  for  any  damage  it 
sustains  or  for  any  injury  to  its  own  employ- 
ees resulting  from  activities  carried  out 
under  the  license,  except  that  any  such 
waiver  shall  cover  only  those  portions  of 
claims  that  exceed  the  amount  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  unless 
any  such  claim  involves  the  willful  miscon- 
duct or  reckless  disregard  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  the  United  States  shall 
waive  its  right  to  recover  any  damages 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph. 


••(2)  Any  insurance  policy  obtained,  or 
demonstration  of  financial  resijonsibility 
made,  pursuant  to  a  requirement  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  name  the  United 
States,  its  agencies,  personnel,  contractors, 
and  subcontractors,  and  all  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, aaid  customers  of  the  licensee, 
and  all  contractors  and  subcontractors  of 
such  customers,  as  insured  parties  or  benefi- 
ciaries, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  extent  of 
their  potential  liabilities,  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States. 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
maximum  probable  loss  associated  with  ac- 
tivities under  a  license  within  90  days  after 
a  licensee  has  requested  such  a  determina- 
tion and  has  submitted  all  information  the 
Secretary  requires  to  make  such  a  determi- 
nation. The  Secretary  shall  amend  such  de- 
termination as  warranted  by  new  informa- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  3  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Com- 
mercial Space  Launch  Act  Amendments  of 
1988,  and  once  every  year  thereafter,  review 
the  amounts  specified  in  the  last  sentence 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1),  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress which  contains  a  proposed  adjustment 
to  such  amounts  to  conform  with  altered  li- 
ability expectations  and  insurance  market 
capacity.  Such  proposed  adjustment  shall 
take  effect  30  days  after  the  submission  of 
such  report. 

'•(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  of  successful  claims  ( including  rea- 
sonable expenses  of  litigation  or  settlement) 
by  a  third  party  against  the  licensee,  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  of  the  licensee  or 
customer  of  the  licensee  or  any  contractor 
or  subcontractor  of  such  customer  resulting 
from  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  a  li- 
cense issued  or  transferred  under  this  Act 
for  death,  bodily  injury,  or  loss  of  or 
damage  to  property  resulting  from  activities 
carried  out  under  the  license,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  claims  are  not  compen- 
sated by  insurance,  including  self-insurance 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(ii).  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  claims  result- 
ing from  the  willful  misconduct  of  such  par- 
ties. 

"(2)  Payment  of  claims  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  subject  to— 

••(A)  notice  to  the  United  States  of  any 
claim  or  suit  against  a  party  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  death,  bodily  injury,  or 
loss  of  or  damage  to  property:  and 

'•(B)  control  of  or  assistance  in  the  de- 
fense by  the  United  States,  at  its  election,  of 
that  claim  or  suit. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  may  withhold  payment 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies that  the  amount  is  not  just  and  reason- 
able; provides,  however,  that  the  amount  of 
any  claim  determined  by  a  final  judgment 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable. 

"(4)  Claims  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  claims  upon  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  pay  such  claims  in 
accordance  with  section  1304  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code. '. 

(b)  Section  15(c)  of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2614(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(c)  The  Secretary  may  establish  require- 
ments for  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
and  such  other  assurances  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  United  States  and  its 
agencies  and  personnel  from  liability,  loss, 
or  injury  as  a  result  of  a  launch  or  oper- 
ation of  a  launch  site  involving  Government 


facilities  or  personnel.  The  Secretary  may 
not  under  this  subsection  relieve  the  United 
States  of  liability  for  damage  or  injury  re- 
sulting from  the  reckless  disregard  or  willful 
misconduct  of  the  United  States  or  its 
agents.". 

SIX',  3.  IINITEI)  STATV;s  LACNCII  INCKNTiVI':s  KOR 
CERTAIN  SATKI.MTES. 

(a)  The  requirement  of  section  16(a)(1)(B) 
of  the  Commercial  Space  Launch  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  eligible  satellites. 

(b)(1)  The  United  States  shall  not  require 
payment  for  the  provision  of  launch  proper- 
ty and  launch  services  in  connection  with 
the  launch  of  an  eligible  satellite. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Com- 
mercial Space  Launch  Act,  the  term 
■•launch  services"  shall  not  include  a  launch 
vehicle. 

(c)  A  satellite  shall  be  eligible  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  if— 

(1)  it  was  under  construction  on  August 
15.  1986; 

(2)  an  unperformed  launch  services  agree- 
ment or  contract  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  was  held 
with  respect  to  it  on  August  15, 1986:  and 

(3)  it  is  licensed  for  launch  under  the 
Commercial  Space  Launch  Act. 

SKC.  «.  PREEMHTION  OK  SATKI,l.in>*. 

Section  15(b)  of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2614(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(4)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
shall  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  launches 
of  satellites  with  respect  to  which  a  launch 
date  commitment  from  the  United  States 
has  been  obtained  for  a  launch  licensed 
under  this  Act  are  not  unreasonably  pre- 
empted from  access  to  United  States  launch 
sites  or  property  except  in  cases  of  impera- 
tive national  need.  Any  determination  of  im- 
perative national  need  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  shall  not  be  dele- 
gated. In  no  case  shall  a  licensee  preempted 
from  a  launch  site  or  property  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  United  States  any  amount  for 
launch  services  involving  such  preempted 
launch. 

•(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  as  the  case  may 
be.  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within  7 
days  after  any  determination  of  imperative 
national  need  under  subparagraph  (A),  in- 
cluding a  full  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances justifying  such  determination  and  a 
schedule  for  ensuring  the  prompt  launching 
of  a  preempted  satellite.". 

SEC.    7.    STl'DV    OK    HRCHKSS    KOR    SCIIKDCI.INC 
I.Al'SCIIE.S. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  space 
launch  and  satellite  industry,  shall  study 
ways  and  means  of  scheduling  Government 
and  commercial  payloads  on  commercial 
launch  vehicles  at  government  launch  sites 
in  a  manner  which— 

( 1 )  optimizes  the  use  of  the  launch  proper- 
ty of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  assures  that  the  launch  property  of 
the  United  States  that  is  available  for  com- 
mercial use  will  be  available  on  a  commer- 
cially reasonable  basis, 


consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
mercial Space  Launch  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  results  of  such  study  to  the 
Congress  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.    K.    COMMERCIAL    SPACE    I.ACNCH    SERVICE 
COMPCTITION. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  developing  a  dialogue  with  appro- 
priate foreign  government  representatives 
to  seek  the  development  of  guidelines  for 
access  to  launch  services  by  satellite  build- 
ers and  users  in  a  manner  that  assures  the 
conduct  of  reasonable  and  fair  international 
competition  in  commercial  space  activities. 

SEC.  ».  l,.\rNCH  VEIIICI.K  RI'iUSKARCII  AM)  DKVKU 
t»PMENT. 

The  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall.  In 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
space  launch  and  satellite  industry,  design  a 
program  for  the  support  of  research  Into 
launch  systems  component  technologies,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  higher  perform- 
ance and  lower  cost  United  States  launch 
vehicle  technologies  and  systems  available 
for  the  launch  of  commercial  and  Govern- 
ment spacecraft  into  orbit.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  outlining  such  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  HI.  APPI.K  AHII.ITV  "H)  LICENSf-S. 

This  Act.  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act.  shall  apply  to  all  licenses  Issued 
under  the  Commercial  Space  Launch  Act 
prior  to.  on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado  as  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act  Amendments  of  1988.  I 
want  to  conmiend  Senator  Wirth  for 
his  foresight  in  addressing  a  crucial 
problem  facing  our  domestic  corruner- 
cial  expendable  launch  vehicle  [ELV] 
industry.  Unquestionably,  an  integral 
element  of  our  Nation's  space  launch 
capability  is  a  resilient  ELV  capability. 
This  bill  recognizes  the  relationship 
between  such  a  capability  and  a  com- 
petitive U.S.  commercial  ELV  industry 
and  seeks  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  our  domestic  commercial  ELV 
capability. 

One  of  the  greatest  burdens  that  our 
embryonic  commercial  ELV  industry 
faces  is  catastrophic  and  virtually  un- 
limited exposure  to  financial  liability 
in  the  event  of  a  space  launch  acci- 
dent. Because  there  are  no  mecha- 
nisms to  control  launch  liability,  a 
launch  provider  must  place  the  compa- 
ny on  the  line  with  each  launch.  This 
legislation  would  clearly  delineate  the 
financial  risk  that  a  company  launch- 
ing a  national  security  or  civil  payload 
must  assume. 

Such  risk  parameters  are  especially 
crucial  to  a  commercial  industry  that 
must  compete  with  foreign  companies 
that  are  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments. Our  commercial  ELV  industry 
faces  stiff  competition  not  only  from 
its  traditional  rival,  the  French  Ariane 
vehicle,  but  now  it  must  also  compete 
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Furthermore,  a  viable  commercial 
ELV  inaustry  will  maintain  for  the 
United  States  a  more  robust  industrial 
base,  which  is  important  to  our  nation- 
al security  and  to  our  civil  space  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  if  a  healthy  ELV  in- 
dustry were  in-place  at  the  time  of  the 
Challenger  tragedy,  national  security, 
and  civil  space  payloads  would  not  still 
be  waiting  for  a  launch. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  in  principal,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  the  opportunity 
to  recommend  changes,  as  warranted, 
once  this  bill  is  referred  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  Commerce 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  this  legislation  on  May  17, 
and  this  hearing  will  give  the  commit- 
tee the  opportunity  to  consider  more 
closely  the  individual  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

This  legislation  addresses  one  of  the 
most  acute  problems  facing  our  com- 
mercial ELV  industry— the  ability  to 
compete  on  equal  terms.  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleague  for  this  bill.  It 
is  a  critical  element  in  the  future  suc- 
cess of  an  important  domestic  industry 
and  in  the  restoration  of  our  civil 
space  program. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1181.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  and  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
the  authority  to  determine  levels  of 
pay  for  administrative  law  judges  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries. 

S.  1288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1288,  a  bill  to  designate  July 
20  of  each  year  as  "Space  Exploration 
Day." 

S.  1599 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1599.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Philatelic  Society. 

S.  1629 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1629,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  na- 
tional program  to  reduce  the  threat  to 
human  health  posed  by  exposure  to 
contaminants  in  the  air  indoors. 

S.  1776 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1776.  a  bill  to  modern- 
ize United  States  circulating  coin  de- 


signs, of  which  one  reverse  will  have  a 
theme  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

S.  1856 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1856,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  25 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide an  authorization  for  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1929 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1929.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  corporation  for  small  busi- 
ness investment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2068 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2068,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Marine  F»rotection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  to  protect  marine  and 
'near-shore  coastal  waters  through  es- 
tablishment of  regional  marine  re- 
search centers. 

S.  2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2123,  a  bill  to  provide 
hunger  relief,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2149.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  State  secondary 
markets  of  student  loan  notes  to  con- 
tinue serving  the  educational  needs  of 
post-secondary  students  and  the 
Nation. 

S.  2179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2179,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Petroleum  Market- 
ing Practices  Act. 

S.  2180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTH]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2180,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  44.  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  sale  or  possession  of 
firearms,  not  detectable  by  metal  de- 
tection and  x  ray  systems. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2180,  supra. 


S.  2380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2380,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  259 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
259.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  April  24.  1988,  through  April 
30,  1988,  as  "National  Eating  Disorders 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
288,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  5,  1988,  through  June  11. 
1988,  as  "National  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Week." 

SENATE  joint  resolution  289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  289,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  November 
1988  as  "National  Hospice  Month." 


SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  was  sidded  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  300,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  8,  1988,  through  May  14,  1988.  as 
"Just  Say  No  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
302,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 1988  as  "National  Down  Syn- 
drome Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Current  Resolu- 
tion 107,  a  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  consolidated  investigation 
into  the  operation  of  Texas  Air  Corp. 
and  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 1 7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Current  Resolution  117. 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  relief 
for  the  United  States  Citrus  Industry 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  other  appropriate  relief. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  408,  a  resolution  to 
condemn  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
by  Iraq  and  urge  the  President  to  con- 
tinue applying  diplomatic  pressure  to 
prevent  their  further  use,  and  urge 
the  Administration  to  step  up  efforts 
to  achieve  an  international  ban  on 
chemical  weapons. 

senate  RESOLUTION  426 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  426,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  seven  major  industrial 
nations  of  the  world  must  take  imme- 
diate action  to  protect  the  earth's 
stratospheric  ozone  layer. 


AirENDMENT  no.  16*0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DcCoNcnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1680  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  Treaty  No. 
100-11.  The  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Elimination  of  Their  Intermediate- 
Range  and  Shorter-Range  Missiles,  to- 
gether with  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding and  Two  Protocols,  signed 
at  Washington  on  Decemnber  8,  1987. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  429  DE- 
CLARING THE  RESPECT  OP 
THE  SENATE  FOR  WILLIAM  F. 
BUCKLEY 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  Mr.  Moynihan,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Coheh,  Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  429 

Whereas  William  F.  Buckley  served  the 
Nation  with  honor,  courage,  and  distinction 
in  combat  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  as  an 
agent  overseas  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency: 

Whereas  in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist 
bombing  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Beirut.  Colonel  Buckley  was  dispatched  to 
rebuild. an  intelligence  capacity  amidst  the 
murderous  civil  war  of  Lebanon; 

Whereas,  knowing  the  fate  of  his  prede- 
cessors he  had  no  illusion  that  he  would 
escape  the  same,  nor  yet  that  he  would 
meet  an  easy  death: 

Whereas  on  March  16.  1984.  he  was  kid- 
naped and  for  agonizing  months  confined 
and  tortured  and  in  the  end  tortured  unto 
death: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  does 
not  consider  this  matter  in  any  way  closed, 
settled,  or  behind  us;  nor  that  of  remaining 
American  hostages. 

Whereas  on  this  day  William  P.  Buckley, 
his  earthly  remains  yet  to  l)€  recovered,  was 
honored  at  a  gravesite  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  declares  its 
abiding  respect  for  William  F.  Buckleys  life 
of  unequaled  service  and  his  death  of  unex- 
ampled fortitude. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


SHELBY  (AND  HEFLIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2042 

Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heflin)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and 
for  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
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Anned  Porc^.  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

On  page  22' , 
the  following 

SEC  2M2.  ARM1 


,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
lew  section: 

KI'SKRVK  CKNTER.  «:ORIK>.  AI.A- 


BAI  lA 
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Center 

Center.  Gord^, 
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amounts 
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g    at    the    Army    Reserve 
Alabama,  is  hereby  author- 
amount  of  $1,547,000.  Payment 
may  be  made  only  from 
autl^oriz^''   ^°''  appropriation   for 
pursuant  to  section  2601. 


cen  «r 


Res  erve  i 


WARNER 


WAR«IR 
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lows: 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2043 

proposed  an  amend- 

bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  fol- 
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authorized  to  be  appropri- 
.  for  RDT&E.  Air  Force,  not 
.2  million  is  authorized  to  be 
for    the    Global    Positioning 


AMENDMENT  NO. 
2044 


proposed     an 

which  was  subsequently 
the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as 


States  has  maintained  mili- 

the  Philippines  for  more  than 


.  Force  Base.  Subic  Bay  Naval 

the  other  United  States  mili- 

in  the  Philippines  signifi- 

the  mutual  interests  of  the 
and  the  Philippines; 
3f  the  states  of  the  Association 

Asian  Nations  have  empha- 

^ of  such  bases  to  the 

of  democratic  institutions  and 

_  in  South  East  Asia; 

States  military  installations 

employ  a  loyal  and  highly 

of  Filipinos,  and  make  a  sub- 
to  the  Philippine  econ- 


the  Base  Rights  Agreement  should  be  sepa- 
rate from  any  consideration  of  security  as- 
sistance to  the  Philippines. 

(b)  Study  of  Costs  and  Benefits.— (1)  Not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  in  classified  and  unclassified  ver- 
sions, a  study  of— 

(A)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  maintaining 
United  States  military  bases  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines; 

(B)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  relocating 
such  bases  to  potential  alternative  host 
countries:  and 

(C)  any  alternative  means  of  funding  pay- 
ments to  the  host  country  of  such  bases. 

(2)  The  study  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include,  but  rot  be  limited  to: 

(A)  an  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States: 

(ii)  the  operation,  maintenance  and  other 
costs  to  the  United  States;  and 

(iii)  the  economic,  social  and  other  bene- 
fits to  the  Philippines; 

of  maintaining  United  States  military  bases 
in  the  Philippines; 

(B)  an  identification  of  potential  alterna- 
tive host  countries  for  the  United  States" 
military  bases  currently  located  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; 

(C)  an  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States: 

(ii)  the  operation,  maintenance  and  other 
costs  to  the  United  States;  and 

(iii)  the  economic,  social  and  other  bene- 
fits to  potential  alternative  host  countries; 
of    establishing    and    maintaining    United 
States  military  bases  in  such  potential  alter- 
native host  countries; 

(D)  an  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  cost  to  the  United  States;  and 
(ii)  the  economic,  social  and  other  costs  to 
the  Philippines; 

of  relocating  the  United  States  military 
bases  from  the  Philippines  to  potential  al- 
ternative host  countries; 

(E)  an  analysis  of  the  availability  of 
skilled  indigenous  personnel  and  the  cost  of 
training  such  personnel  in  the  potential  al- 
ternative host  countries;  and 

(F)  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  benefits 
to  the  United  States  from  the  use  of  the 
various  methods  which  are  now  employed 
for  compensating  host  nations  around  the 
world  for  the  use  of  bases  on  their  soil  as 
applied  to  compensating  either  the  Philip- 
pines or  the  host  nations  of  alternative  loca- 
tions. 


dial  action  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  with  respect  to 
any  known  environmental  contamination  on 
the  property  of  such  plant  has  been  or  will 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable consistent  with  applicable  law. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Property  for  Lease  or 
Sale.— (1)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  begin  negotiating  for 
the  environmental  cleanup  of  the  property 
described  in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  initiate 
such  other  actions  preparatory  to  the  sale 
or  lease  of  such  property  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, including  provision  for  apprisals  and 
a  title  search. 

(c)  Deduction  op  Expense  From  Proceeds 
of  Sale  or  Lease.— The  Secretary  may 
deduct  from  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  or 
lease  of  the  property  described  in  subsection 
(a)  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  the  sale  or  lease,  including 
necessary  repairs,  environmental  cleanup 
operations,  surveys,  and  apprisals.  The  re- 
maining proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease  shall 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(d)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  any  sale  or  lease 
entered  into  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 


_,_  Rights  Agreement  between 

£  tales  and  the  Republic  of  the 

by    which    the    United    States 

military  installations  and  sta- 

personnel  in  the  Philippines 


States  and  the  Republic  of 
are  currently  engaged  in  a 
Base  Rights  Agreement; 

.  with  the  current  Base 

the  President  has  under- 

efforts"  pledge  to  obtain  secu- 

for  the  Philippines; 

of  the  Philippine  government 

that  the  United  States  sig- 

_    the  consideration  for  the 

bases  in  the  Philippines;  and 

of  the  Republic  of  the 

las  stated  that  consideration  of 


in:rease 


METZENBAUM  (AND  GLENN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2045 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Glenn)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  232,  insert  between  lines  14  and 
15,  the  following  new  section: 
sKc.  a«n.  air  korck  plant  at  con  mbi  s.  oiiio. 

(a)  Lease  or  Sale  of  Property.— (1)  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  sell  or  lease  Air  Force  Plant  No.  85  lo- 
cated in  Columbus.  Ohio. 

(2)  In  connection  with  any  sale  or  lease  of 
Air  Force  Plant  No.  85.  the  Secretary  shall 
execute  a  warranty  ensuring  that  all  reme- 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2046 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra; 
as  follows: 

Add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  review  of  current  and 
planned  Defense  assets  that  might  be  uti- 
lized to  reduce  and  prevent  unlawful  foreign 
fishing  in  the  U.S.  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone.  Such  review  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  an  analysis  of: 

(1)  the  feasibility  of  using  over-the-hori- 
zon  backscatter  radar  devices  to  locate  and 
identify  fishing  vessels  in  and  beyond  the 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone,  both  as  a  discrete 
system  and  in  conjunction  with  other  moni- 
toring systems  and  devices; 

(2)  the  use  of  Defense  assets  routinely  de- 
ployed in  areas  where  unlawful  fishing  may 
occur  to  monitor  and  report  potential  viola- 
tions of  U.S.  fisheries  laws  and  regulations; 
and, 

(3)  the  application  of  information  gath- 
ered by  intelligence  collection  assets  which 
are  deployed  in  such  a  way  as  to  detect  ille- 
gal fishing  activities  as  a  by-product  of 
other  data  collection  missions. 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2047 
Mr.    DIXON    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SW.      .  IV.  Mll.l.lMI'rrKR  AMMISITION. 

(a)  Finding- The  Congress  is  concerned 
that  the  schedule  of  the  Army  for  propel- 
lant  production  and  load  assemble  pack  of 
155-millimeter  M864  ammunition  base  bleed 
bum  assemblies  may  not  make  it  economic 
to  carry  out  such  production  at  two  sources 
concurrently. 
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(b)  Limitation  on  Contracting  for 
Second  Source.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  not  select  a  second  source  for 
production  of  the  program  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  until  the  program  enters  full- 
rate  production  and  the  Secretary  reports  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  the 
acquisition  plan  of  the  Secretary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  second  source  for  the  pro- 
gram. 


days  before  the  proposed  sale  is  to  be  con- 
cluded. 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO. 

2048 
Mr.  DIXON  (for  Mr.  Bingaman)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  131  after  line  13,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section. 

"SKC.      .  APPROVAL  OK  CONTRACTS. 

"Section  2304(f)(l)(B)(iii)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or,  in  the  case  of  an  element  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  which  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  would  be  the 
sole  designated  senior  procurement  execu- 
tive, the  senior  level  official  designated  for 
that  element  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition."  after  "(41  U.S.C. 
414(3))".". 


KENENDY  (AND  LEVIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2049 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levin  and  Mr.  Nunn)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SKC.       .    RK<JI  IRKMKNT  TO    DECOMMISSION   TWO 
AIRCRAI-TCAKRIKR-S. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall— 

(1)  decommission  one  aircraft  carrier  and 
remove  such  carrier  from  active  operations 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Abraham 
Lincoln  (CVN72)  is  commissioned  by  the 
Navy;  and 

(2)  decommission  a  second  aircraft  carrier 
and  remove  such  carrier  from  active  oper- 
ations not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  George 
Washington  (CVN73)  is  commissioned  by 
the  Navy. 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2050 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  follows. 

On  page  171.  betwen  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SKt:.    .  rI':stri(TIon  on  sai.k  ok  arms  to  sacdi 

ARABIA     AND    CKRTAIN    OTHKR    NA- 
TIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  sale  of  arms  may  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  to  any 
other  nation  in  the  Middle  East  which  has 
procured  CSS-2  Chinese-made  missiles 
unless  the  President  has  first  certified  to 
Congress  that  Saudi  Arabia  or  such  other 
nation,  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  have 
chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  warheads 
for  such  missiles.  A  separate  certification  is 
required  in  the  case  of  each  proposed  sale  of 
arms  and  may  not  be  made  more  than  90 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2051 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  McC'lure,  Mr.  Qdayle,  Mr. 
THtniMOND.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  McCain 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr. 
Kasten)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
SW.    ti».    accidkntai.    i.ain<ii    protwtion 
system. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  developing 
the  technologies  to  defend  the  United 
States  from  a  ballistic  missile  attack.  Ad- 
vances in  interceptor  technology,  sensors, 
and  command,  control,  and  communications 
have  been  achieved  and  six  key  components 
of  the  SDI  program  have  recently  been  com- 
bined to  form  the  basic  architecture  for  a 
Phase  I  deployment  of  a  system  to  defend 
the  United  States  against  a  ballistic  missile 
attack. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  additional  development 
and  analytical  study  of  ground-based  mid- 
course  and  low-atmosphere  interceptors  and 
their  appropriate  sensors,  a  decision  can  be 
made  with  confidence  to  deploy  an  acciden- 
tal launch  protection  system  (ALPS)  as  an 
initial  step  in  a  phased  deployment  of  a 
comprehensive  SDI  system. 

(3)  Available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
technology  for  defending  the  United  States 
against  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
launch  of  ballistic  missiles  can  be  effectively 
deployed  by  1995. 

(4)  The  deployment  of  an  accidental 
launch  protection  system  would  be  a  basic 
defense  insurance  policy  which  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

(A)  The  deployment  of  such  a  system 
would  provide  the  United  States  with  an 
operational  system  that  would  yield  sub- 
stantial knowledge  and  actual  experience  in 
moving  to  a  greater  reliance  on  defense  for 
deterrence  and  security. 

(B)  As  the  United  States  continues  to  ne- 
gotiate major  reductions  in  nuclear  forces,  a 
commitment  to  the  deployment  of  such  a 
system  would  provide  the  technology  and 
production  base  needed  to  help  safeguard 
against  noncompliance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  event  of  an  agreement  for  such  reduc- 
tions. 

(C)  The  deployment  of  such  a  system 
would  close  the  advantage  currently  held  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  deployed  antiballistic 
missile  capabilities,  would  reduce  the  threat 
of  a  total  strategic  defense  breakout  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  would  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  warm  technological  and  pro- 
duction base  with  which  to  support  a  later 
decision  to  deploy  a  more  comprehensive 
strategic  defense  of  the  United  States. 

(D)  Such  a  deployment  could  initially  be 
limited  to  100  ground-based  interceptors  at 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  1972  Anti-ballistic 
missile  Treaty  (even  though  such  treaty  has 
been  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union). 

(5)  Options  for  more  comprehensive  de- 
ployment of  an  accidental  launch  protection 
system  integrated  into  a  step-by-step  strate- 
gic   defense    initiative    system    (including 


space-based  elements)  should  be  studied  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and.  if  appropri- 
ate, discussed  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  ALPS  Program.— (1)  Of  the  amounts 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  221,  subsec- 
tion (b),  paragraphs  1-5,  $100,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of  deploy- 
ing an  accidental  launch  protection  system 
(ALPS). 

(2)  The  accidental  launch  protection 
system  developed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  provide  for  at  least  a  two-layer  defense 
any  may  include  the  following: 

(A)  the  Exoatmospheric  Re-entry  Inter- 
cept System  (ERIS)  interceptor  and  the 
High  E^ndoatmospheric  Defense  Interceptor 
(HEDI). 

(B)  A  ground-based  radar. 

(C)  A  ground-based  tracking  system. 

(3)  In  developing  an  accidental  launch 
protection  system,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  initial  de- 
ployments that  take  advantage  of  existing 
ABM  investments.  The  Secretary  shall 
design  such  system  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  existing  ABM  investments,  including 
those  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  The 
Secretary  shall  plan  for  a  deployment  site 
in  the  National  Capital  Area. 

(4)  For  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1989, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  budget  t\inds 
for  deployment  of  the  ALPS  system  as  an 
integral  component  of  a  comprehensive,  lay- 
ered Strategic  Defense  System.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  give  such  a  compre- 
hensive Strategic  Defense  System  the  high- 
est research  and  development  priority  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  more  advanced 
technologies  for  deployment  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  are  available  in  the  mid-  to 
late- 1990s. 

(5)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
the  accelerated  deployment  of  an  accidental 
launch  protection  system  as  an  Important 
and  integral  step  toward  a  comprehensive, 
layered  strategic  defense  system,  including 
space-based  elements. 


McCAIN  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2052 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

SKC.    .  RKPORT  on.  ANI>  l>tSCllS.SI(>NS  RMiARDINC. 
JAPANKSK  CONTRIHITIONS         TO 

<:i.()KAI,  STABILITY  AND  THE  INDIVIS- 
IBLE SKCI'RITY  OK  TIIK  I.KADINt;  IN- 
DI'STRIALI7.KD  »KM(M'RACI»X 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  alliance  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  is  the  foundation  for  the  security  of 
Japan  and  peace  in  the  Far  E^t  and  is  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  democratic 
freedoms  and  economic  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  both  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

(2)  In  keeping  with  the  declaration  made 
at  the  1983  meeting  in  WiUiamsburg.  Virgin- 
ia, of  the  leaders  of  the  leading  industrial- 
ized democracies  that  "the  security  of  the 
Western  countries  is  indivisible  and  must  be 
approached  on  a  global  basis",  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan— 

(A)  continues  to  fulfill  the  pledge  of 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  to  defend  the  terri- 
tory, airspace  and  sealanes  of  Japan  to  a  dis- 
tance of  1.000  miles  by  1990.  has  increased 
its  foreign  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1988  by 
6.5%,  and  is,  according  to  recent  reports,  ac- 
tively involved  in  increasing  its  contribu- 
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of  such  discussions  with 
be  to  establish  a  schedule  of 
Tapan's  Overseas  Development 
its  defense  budget  so  that,  by 
of  spending  on  those  pro- 
as a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2053 
proposed  an  amend- 
bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  fol- 
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2.  Is  appropriately  briefed  on  the  basing 
requirements  and  basing  implications  of 
compartmented  programs,  popularly  known 
as  "black"  programs,  within  the  executive 
branch  before  issuing  any  report  recom- 
mending the  closing  or  functional  realign- 
ment of  any  military  insUllations. 

QUAYLE  (AND  WILSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2054 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wilson)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bUl  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

The  number  of  countries  that  have  ac- 
quired ballistic  missiles  or  have  actually 
used  them  in  combat  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  the  past  six  months: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  expressed 
concern  about  missile  proliferation; 

Congress  directed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  provide  a  report  specifying  person- 
nel requirements  to  implement  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  Policy  that  was 
concluded  by  the  United  States  and  six 
other  countries  in  April  1987  to  control  the 
proliferation  of  missiles  capable  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  weapons: 

The  Department  of  Defense  report  was 
due  February  1,  1988  and  has  not  yet  been 
received:  Now,  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  file 
the  requested  report  as  soon  as  possible  but 
not  later  than  July  30,  1988:  and 

(2)  Department  of  Defense  personnel  defi- 
ciencies which  prevent  effective  perform- 
ance of  missile  technology  control  responsi- 
bilities be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible:  using 
temporary  duty  assignments  if  deemed  nec- 
essary. 

ADAMS  (AND  EVANS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2055 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  Mr.  Adams,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Evans)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  249,  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

(e)  Use  of  Remaining  Unobligated  Bal- 
ances.—Of  the  funds  previously  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
projects  listed  in  subsection  (1),  the  remain- 
ing unobligated  balances  are  authorized  to 
be  transferred  and  made  available,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  an  appropriation  act.  for 
the  Defense  Waste  and  Environmental  Res- 
toration activities  at  Richland,  Washington 
listed  in  subsection  (2). 

(1)  Project  87-D-174,  241-AQ  tank  farm. 
Richland.  Washington.  $22,300,000. 

Project  87-D-150.  Radioactive  Effluent 
Treatment  Facility.  Richland,  Washington. 
$5,000,000. 

Project  87-D-149,  Reduced  Chemical  Dis- 
charge. Richland,  Washington,  $1,700,000. 

Project  86-D-149.  Productivity  Retention 
Program,  Richland.  Washington  only, 
$10,000,000. 

Project  85-D-136.  Components  Protection 
System.  Richland,  Washington.  $4,000,000. 

Project  82-D-124,  Restoration  of  Produc- 
tion Capabilities  Richland,  Washington 
only.  $1,200,000. 

(2)(a)  For  operating  expenses: 

(1)  for  environmental  restoration. 
$30,000,000. 

(2)  for  waste  operations  and  projects, 
$1,250,000  for  Grout 


$2,000,000  for  B-Plant 
$2,000,000  for  Vitrification 

(b)  For  construction: 

$2,000,000  for  B-Plant  and  $500,000  for 
Grout.  Project  89-D-170.  general  plant 
projects. 

$5,000,000  for  High  Waste  Vitrification 
Plant,  Project  88-D-173,  Richland,  Wash- 
ington. 

(c)  For  capital  equipment: 

$1,000,000  for  B-Plant  and  $500,000  for 
Grout  at  Richland,  Washington. 

(3)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred in  subsection  (2)  are  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  in  sections  3101  and 
3102. 


LEVIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2056 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Dixon)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On      page      2.      line      19. 
"$2,794,900,000"  and  insert  in 
•$2,944,500,000". 

On      page      2.      line      20. 
■$2,541,800,000"  and  Insert  in 
"$2,599,100,000". 

On      page      2,      line      23. 
"$2,035,536,000"  and  insert  in 
"$2,110,536,000". 

On      page      3.      line      7. 


strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike      out 


"$6,193,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,267,400,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  out 
"$4,836,200,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,870,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  16.  strike  out 
"$8,990,541,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$8,390,541,000". 

On  page  25.  line  10.  strike  out 
"$4,271,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,671,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  22,  strike  out 
"$22,142,400,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$22,212,400,000". 

On  page  34.  line  23.  strike  out 
■•$24.879.700,000'"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


"$24,949,700,000". 

On      page      34, 

•■$21.898,700.000' 

•■$21.968.700.000'. 


line     25.     strike     out 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2057 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  79.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SK<.   62.1.    M(H»IKIC\TI(»N   <»K   DKKIMTKIN   OK   I)K- 
I'KNDKNT. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  1072(2)  of 
Title  10.— Section  1072  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (P): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (G)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■: 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

••(H)  the  grandchild  of  a  member  or 
former  member  if  the  grandchild  is  in  fact 
dependent  on  the  member  or  former 
member  for  over  one-half  of  the  grand- 
child's support  and  if  a  parent  of  the  grand- 
child   qualifies    as    a    dependent    of    the 


member  or  former  member  under  clause 
(D).'-. 

(b)  Non-retroactive  Benefits.— No 
care  benefits  shall  be  payable  to 
behalf  of  any  person  as  a  result 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  for  any 
care  furnished  to  any  person  for  any 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Act. 


I  health 
or  on 
of  the 
health 
period 
of  this 


HUMPHREY  (AND  DIXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2058 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dixon)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S,  2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Part  B,  Title  IX,  Division  A 
of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  9  .  RK<;i!|.ATM»NS  K()R  DKI.IVERY  OK  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL  TO  CIVIL  AITHOKI- 
TIJW  WHEN  niARCJEI)  WITH  CERTAIN 
OKKENSES. 

(a)  Not  later  that  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  ensure  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  have  issued  uni- 
form regulations  pursuant  to  section  814  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  delivery  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
to  civilian  authority  when  such  members 
have  been  accused  of  offenses  against  civil 
authority.  Such  regulations  shall  specifical- 
ly provide  for  the  delivery  of  such  members 
to  civilian  authority,  in  appropriate  cases, 
when  such  members  are  accused  of  parental 
kidnapping  and  other  similar  offenses,  in- 
cluding criminal  contempt  arising  from  such 
offenses  and  from  child  custody  matters, 
and  shall  specifically  address  the  special 
needs  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  814  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  when  members  of  the  armed 
forces  assigned  overseas  are  accused  of  of- 
fenses by  civilian  authorities. 

(b)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  copy  of  all  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  814  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  a  result  of  this  sec- 
tion and  any  recommendations  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  have  concerning  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  related  to  the  amenabil- 
ity of  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  civil 
authority. 


GRASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2059 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth  and  Mr.  Harkin)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  131,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  X23.  LIMITATION  ON  ALLOWABILITY  OK  COSTS 
OK  CONTRACTORS  INCIRREI)  IN  CER- 
TAIN PR<HKEI)INt;S. 

(a)  Limit  on  Costs.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  2324(e)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(C)  Proceeding  costs  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  any  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment that  relates  to  a  violation  of,  or  failure 
to  comply  with,  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law  or  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor if  the  proceeding  results  in  any  of  the 
following: 

•'(i)  A  conviction  (including  a  conviction 
pursuant  to  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere),  a 
civil  judgment,  containing  a  finding  of  li- 


ability, or  an  administrative  finding  of  li- 
ability, by  reason  of  such  violation  or  failure 
to  comply. 

••(ii)  A  decision  to  debar  or  suspend  the 
contractor  or  rescind,  void,  or  terminate  the 
contract.". 

(b)  Limit  on  Attorneys  Fees.— Section 
2324(e)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

••(L)  Costs  in  excess  of  a  rate  of  $75  per 
hour  for  attorney  or  agent  fees  incurred  by 
a  contractor  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  United  States  or  a 
State  or  local  government  that  relates  to  a 
violation  of.  or  failure  to  comply  with,  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  or  regulation  on 
the  part  of  a  contractor  that  does  not  result 
in  any  of  the  actions  described  in  clause  (i) 
or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (C).  except  that 
costs  of  attorney  or  agent  fees  in  excess  of  a 
rate  of  $75  per  hour  are  allowable  if  the 
contracting  officer  finds  that  a  special 
factor  (such  as  the  limited  availability  of 
qualified  attorneys  or  agents)  justifies  an 
award  of  higher  fees.". 

(c)  Definitions.— Section  2324(k)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  In  this  section: 

■•(1)  The  term  'covered  contract'  means  a 
contract  for  an  amount  more  than  $100,000 
entered  into  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
other  than  a  fixed-price  contract  without 
cost  incentives. 

"(2)  The  term  •proceeding'  means  a  civil, 
criminal,  or  administrative  investigation, 
prosecution,  or  proceeding. 

••(3)  The  term  proceeding  costs'  means  all 

costs    relating    to    a    proceeding    incurred 

before,  during,  or  after  the  commencement 

of  the  proceeding,  and  such  term  includes— 

"(A)  administrative  and  clerical  expenses: 

••(B)  the  cost  of  legal  services  (whether 
performed  by  an  employee  of  the  contractor 
or  otherwise): 

••(C)  the  cost  of  the  services  of  account- 
ants and  consultants  retained  by  a  contrac- 
tor: and 

••(D)  the  salaries  and  wages  of  employees, 
including  officers  and  directors.". 

(d)  Applicability.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


(4)  the  criteria  for  a  no- test  were  ade- 
quately defined  in  the  test  plan  for  such 
bomb: 

(5)  such  bomb  met  or  exceeded  the  test 
standards  established  for  the  bomb:  and 

(6)  such  bomb  is  ready  for  full-scale  pro- 
duction. 


PRYOR  amendment  no.  2060 

Mr.  PRYOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  25.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  no.  KKiEYEKOMK. 

Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1989  or  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
procurement  of  the  BIGEYE  binary  chemi- 
cal bomb,  for  any  component  of  such  bomb, 
or  for  the  assembly  of  such  bomb  unless  and 
until  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  determines  and  certifies  to  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  operational  and  developmental 
tests  conducted  in  connection  with  such 
bomb  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  were  realistic  and  adequate: 

(2)  the  test  plan  and  objectives  established 
for  such  bomb  were  clear,  well  defined,  and 
properly  quantifiable: 

(3)  the  design  of  such  test  supports  a  valid 
statistical  analysis  of  data: 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2061 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2059,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Grassley  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

.SEC.  K23.  limitation  ON  AI.LOWAHILITY  OK  C<K«TS 
OK  CONTRAITORS  INCIRREI)  IN  CER- 
TAIN PRCK'EEItlNCS. 

(a)  Limit  on  Costs.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  2324(e)(1)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(C)  Proceeding  costs  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  any  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State  government  that 
relates  to  a  violation  of.  or  failure  to  comply 
with,  any  Federal  or  State  law  or  regulation 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  if  the  proceed- 
ing results  in  any  of  the  following: 

(i)  A  conviction  (including  a  conviction 
pursuant  to  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere)  by 
reason  of  such  violation  or  failure  to 
comply: 

(ii)  The  assessment  of  a  monetary  penalty 
by  reason  of  a  civil  or  administrative  finding 
of  such  violation  or  failure  to  comply: 

(iii)  A  civil  judgment  containing  a  finding 
of  liability,  or  an  administrative  finding  of 
liability,  by  reason  of  such  violation  or  fail- 
ure to  comnly,  where  the  charges  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  proceeding  involve  fraud 
or  similar  offenses: 

(iv)  A  decision  to  debar  or  suspend  the 
contractor  or  rescind,  void,  or  terminate  a 
contract  for  default,  by  reason  of  such  viola- 
tion or  failure  to  comply:  or 

(V)  Resolution  of  the  proceeding  by  con- 
sent or  compromise,  where  the  p>cnalty  or 
relief  sought  by  the  government  included 
the  actions  descrit>ed  in  subparagraphs  (i) 
through  (iv). 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  2324(k)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  In  this  section: 

••(1)  The  term  'covered  contract"  means  a 
contract  for  an  amount  more  than  $100,000 
entered  into  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
other  than  a  fixed-price  contract  without 
cost  incentives. 

••(2)  The  term  'proceeding'  means  a  civil, 
criminal,  or  administrative  investigation, 
prosecution,  or  proceeding. 

"(3)  The  term  •proceeding  costs'  means  all 
costs  relating  to  a  proceeding  incurred 
before,  during,  or  after  the  commencement 
of  the  proceeding,  and  such  term  includes— 

"(A)  administrative  and  clerical  expenses; 

••(B)  the  cost  of  legal  services  (whether 
performed  by  an  employee  of  the  contractor 
or  otherwise): 

■•(C)  the  cost  of  the  services  of  account- 
ants and  consultants  retained  by  a  contrac- 
tor: and 

••(D)  the  salaries  and  wages  of  employees, 
including  officers  and  directors.". 

(c)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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7M  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2062 

tUAM    proposed    an 
the  bill  S.  2355,  supra; 


.„  rOR  SALE  OR  OTHER  TRAN8- 
OF    r-15    AIRCRAFT    TO    SAUDI 


ARAIIA. 


Notwlthatand  ng  any  other  provision  of 
w  other  transfer  to  Saudi 
ifnited  States  of  F-15  aircraft 
to  the  following  conditions: 
P-15  aircraft  sold  or  other- 
to  Saudi  Arabia  shall  be 
A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
Unlteh  States  shall  not  sell  or  oth- 
to  Saudi  Arabia  the  P-15-E 
attack  capability  and  shall 
Saudi  aircraft  to  that 
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e;^ting 

Aiibia  shall  not  possess  more 
Lircraft  at  any  time,  except 
replacement  F-15  aircraft 
inlthe  United  States,  at  the  ex- 
Arabia,   for  shipment   to 
after  the  President  notl- 
that  the  existing  Invento- 
aircKft  held  by  Saudi  Arabia  Is 
then,  only  on  a  one-f  or-one 

as  each  P-15  aircraft  Is 

from  the  Inventory  of  Saudi 
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Mr.  DIXON 
himself  and 
amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  216 
lowing: 

Fort  Sill.  OUkhoma, 

At  the  appropriate 
the  following 

8EC      .  REYNOL^ 
FORP 


(for  Mr.  NiCKLES.  for 

Mr.  BoRKN)  proposed  an 

the  bill  S.  2355,  supra; 
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On  page  22( 
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title  IX  of  division  A  of  the 


(AND  BOREN) 
NO.  2063 


after  line  4,  insert  the  fol- 


$54,000,000 
place  in  the  bill,  insert 
section: 

,  ARMY  COMMUNmr  HOSPITAL. 
SILL,  OKLAHOMA.  AND  SEOUL 
COMMUNFTY  HOSPfTAL,  SEOUU 


„  To  Contract  In  Advance 

I.  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph 

of  Defense  may  enter 

.._  contracts,  In  advance  of 

therefore,  for  the  construc- 

nilitary  construction  projects 

section  2401(a)  to  be  accom- 

Army  Community  Hos- 

Oklahoma  and  the  Seoul 
Hospital,  Seoul,  Korea,  if 

ct  limits  the  amount  of 

the  Federal  Government  is 

under  such  contracts  to 

appropriations  available,  at 
contract  Is  entered  Into,  for 
such  contract, 
line  19.  strike  $201,811,000 
thereof.  $228,811,000. 
line  22.  strike  $289,010,000 
_  thereof.  $262,010,000. 
after  line  4,  Insert  the  fol- 


McCLURE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2064 

Mr.  McCLDRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr. 
BoREN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2355,  supra:  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC  .  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FINAL  ACT  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE  ON  SECURITY  AND  CO- 
OPERATION IN  EUROPE  (ALSO  KNOWN 
AS  THE  HELSINKI  FINAL  ACT*) 

"(a)  No  country  signatory  to  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Elurope  (also  known  as  "the  Helsinki 
Final  Act")  which  as  of  May  1,  1988,  did  not 
enjoy  Most  Favored  Nation  (MPN)  trade 
status  with  the  United  States  shall  be  ex- 
tended such  status  unless  the  President  first 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  that  such  signatory  country  Is 
In  complete  compliance  or  in  substantially 
complete  compliance  with  such  Pinal  Act, 
particularly  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian affairs  provisions. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
Subsection,  "substantially  complete  compli- 
ance" is  defined  as— 

"(DA  pattern  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  displayed  by 
democratic  signatory  countries,  with  tmy 
violations  clearly  the  rare  and  exceptional 
act  of  local  authorities  contrary  to  estab- 
lished policy  and  generally  observed  prac- 
tice in  such  country; 

"(2)  The  existence,  in  theory  and  In  prac- 
tice, of  legal  procedures  and  presumptions, 
statutes,  administrative  regulations,  limita- 
tions on  law  enforcement  authorities,  and 
Judicial  means  of  redress  that  facilitate  and 
encourage,  rather  than  frustrate,  the  exer- 
cise of  basic  rights  as  specified  In  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  by  the  citizens  and  Inhabit- 
ants of  such  country:  and 

"(3)  The  ability  of  citizens  of  such  country 
and  citizens  of  other  signatory  countries,  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  freely  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  the  governmental  authori- 
ties of  such  country  with  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
throughout  the  territory  of  such  country, 
and  to  publicize  their  findings,  both  in  such 
country  and  abroad.". 
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(3)  The  Senate  must  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  any  such  Strategic  Aims 
Reduction  Treaty  (START). 

(4)  Any  START  Treaty  should  result  In  a 
stable  balance  of  strategic  forces  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  enhances  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  The  Congress  must  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate the  funds  to  procure  such  permit- 
ted forces  as  are  required  to  Insure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  force  balance  under  any  arms 
reduction  agreement. 

(6)  The  Congress  faces  critical  resource 
choices  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  beyond 
which  could  substantially  influence  the 
strategic  force  posture  of  the  United  States 
in  poat-START  era, 

(b)  Presidential  Report.— The  President 
shall  provide  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  any  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  or  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
but  in  any  event  not  later  than  September 
15,  1988,  a  comprehensive  report.  In  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  form,  on  the  implica- 
tions such  an  accord  might  have  for  future 
strategic  force  postures  of  the  United  States 
in  the  1990s.  This  analysis  shall  include  the 
following: 

(1)  Alternative  force  postures  for  the 
United  States  permitted  under  an  arms  re- 
duction agreement,  Including  the  Adminis- 
tration's recommended  posture. 

(2)  The  costs  associated  with  acquiring 
each  alternative  force  posture,  assessed  over 
at  least  a  seven-year  period. 

(3)  The  damage  limitation  capability,  sur- 
vivability and  retaliatory  potential  of  each 
force  posture,  and  the  implications  for  stra- 
tegic stability,  assessed  with  regard  to  the 
likely  force  postures  of  the  Soviet  Union 
smd  the  first-strike  potential  of  such  Soviet 
force  postures. 

(4)  The  likely  effect  of  Soviet  breakout 
from  START  on  the  survivability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  force  posture. 


construction  project  at 

Community  Hospital.  Port 

authorized     by     section 

Military  Construction  Au- 

$27,000,000. 

construction  project  at 

Commimity   Hospital,   Seoul, 

by  section  2401(a)  of  the 

Authorization    Act 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2065 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Lugar,  and 
Mr.  Sasser)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC  17.  ANALYSIS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIC 
NUCLEAR  FORCE  POSTURES  FOR  THE 
UNFTED  STATES  UNDER  A  POTENTIAL 
START  TREATY. 

(a)  PnTDiifos.— Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  engaged  in 
talks  regarding  the  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  arms. 

(2)  Such  talks  could  result  in  a  Treaty  re- 
quiring deep  reductions  in  the  strategic 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes. 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  2066 
Mr.  GRAMM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  153,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  159,  line  10,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■^EC.  tit.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  RELATING  TO 
PURCHASE  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL.  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988. 

"Section  8113  of  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1988.  is  repealed. 

SEC.  tIT.  ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
CLAIMS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Maximttm  Paymznt.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2736  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Secretary  or  the  Judge  Adv(x»tte 
(jreneral  of  an  armed  force  may  make  a  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $100,000 
in  advance  of  the  submission  of  a  claim  or 
before  the  final  settlement  of  a  claim  to  or 
for  any  person,  or  the  legal  represenUtives 
of  any  person,  who  was  Injured  or  killed,  or 
whose  property  was  damaged  or  lost,  under 
circumstances  for  which  aUowance  of  a 
claim  Is  authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  delegate  to  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  make  a  payment  under 


paragraph  (1)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000. 

"(3)  Payments  under  this  subsection  are 
limited  to  payments  which  would  otherwise 
be  payable  under  section  2733  or  2734  of 
this  title  or  section  715  of  title  32.". 

(b)  EiTBcnvB  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
claim  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
under  section  2733  or  2734  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  under  section  715  of 
title  32,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  which  has 
not  been  finaUy  settled  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  »18.  COURT  OF  MIUTARY  APPEALS  RETIRE- 
MENT REVISIONS. 

(a)  Cvm.  Service  Rbtiremewt  and  Dis- 
ability System.— Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  section  8336(1),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence: 

(2)  in  section  8338— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d>  as  sub- 
section (c); 

(3)  in  section  8339(d)(6)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(6)  The"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowIng: 
"(B)  If  an  employee  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  has  com- 
pleted the  term  of  service  for  which  the  em- 
ployee was  appointed  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
then  the  annuity  of  such  employee  is  the 
greater  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  computed  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph;  or 

"(11)  the  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
rate  of  pay  esUbUshed  for  a  judge  in  active 
service  on  such  court  as  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  such  employee's  retirement  under 
this  subchapter. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  under 
this  paragraph  is  the  amount  initially  pay- 
able to  the  employee  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  employee  and  is  subject  to 
adjustment  under  section  8340  of  this 
title.";  and 

(4)  in  section  8339(h)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(d)(6),"  after  "(dK5),"  in 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  annuity  of  an  employee  who  is  a 
judge  or  a  former  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  who 
has  complfcltil  the  term  of  service  for  which 
he  was  appointed  as  a  judge  of  such  court 
shall  not  be  reduced.".  

(b)  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System.— Chapter  84  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  8412,  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  An  employee  who  is  a  Judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  or 
a  former  judge  of  such  court,  and  who  is 
sepsu^ted  from  the  service  after  completing 
the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  judge  of  such  court  Is  entitled 
to  an  annuity,",  and 

(2)  in  section  8416,  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(hKl)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  who 
is  a  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Ii4111tary  Appeals,  or  a  former  Judge  of  such 
court,  who  Is  retiring  imder  section  8412(1) 
of  this  title  is  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection;  or 


"(B)  the  amount  equal  to  54  percent  of 
the  rate  of  pay  established  for  a  Judge  in 
active  service  on  such  court  as  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  retirement. 

"(2)  The  annuity  computed  in  the  case  of 
a  Juilge  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  or  a  former  judge  of  such 
court,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKA)  Is 
the  annuity  computed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  except  that,  with  resi>ect  to 
his  service  as  a  judge  of  such  court,  his  serv- 
ice as  a  Member,  his  congressional  employee 
service,  and  his  military  service  (not  exceed- 
ing 5  years)  crediUble  under  section  8411  of 
this  title,  his  annuity  is  computed  by  multi- 
plying IVio  percent  of  his  average  pay  by 
the  number  of  years  of  such  service  that 
does  not  exceed  20  years. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  the  amount  Initially  pay- 
able to  an  employee  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  is  subject  to  adjustment 
under  section  8462  of  this  title.". 

(c)  EjTEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  Judges  of  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  whose  term  of  service 
on  such  court  ends  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  »I».  VOLUNTARY  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Acceptance  op  Voluntary  Services.— 
Section  1044  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (e), 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  sub!;ection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection  (b): 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1342  of  title 
31,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
from  any  person  voliintary  attorney,  parale- 
gal, clerical,  or  related  services  for  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  under  this  section. 
Such  services  shall  be  performed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Judge  advocate 
or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  command  for 
which  the  legal  assistance  services  are  per- 
formed.". 

(b)  Defense  op  Sinrs.— Section  1054(a)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title  32)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title  32  and  persons  furnishing  vol- 
untary services  that  are  accepted  under  sec- 
tion 1044(b)  of  this  title). 

"SEC.  »M.  LEASING  OF  CERTAIN  AIRCRAFT  FOR 
FLEET  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  SUP- 
PORT GROUP  ACTIVITIES.". 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  2067 

Mr.  GRAMM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  115,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  159,  line  4.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC  809.  PROCUREMENT  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Purpose  op  Program.— Section  2412  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
claused); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause  (3): 

"(3)  to  encourage  eligible  entities  to  fur- 
nish to  business  entities,  especially  smaU 
businesses,  procurement  technical  assist- 
ance that  facillUtes  the  exporting  of  de- 


fense-related products  and  services  by  such 
business  entitles.". 

(b)  Limitation.— Section  2414  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"8  2414.  LimiteUon 

"(a)  In  General.- The  value  of  the  assist- 
ance furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  any  eligi- 
ble entity  to  carry  out  a  procurement  tech- 
nical assistance  program  under  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  under  this  chapter  during 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  program  operating  on 
a  SUte-wlde  basis,  $300,000:  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  program  operating  on 
less  than  a  SUte-wide  basis,  $150,000. 

"(b)  Determinations  om  Scope  op  Oper- 
ations.—A  determination  of  whether  a  pro- 
curement technical  assistance  program  is 
operating  on  a  SUte-wide  basis  or  on  less 
than  a  SUte-wlde  basis  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(c)  Procurement  Technical  Assistance 
FOR  Indian  Tribal  Organizations.— Section 
807(a)(2)  of  the  National  E>efense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(PubUc  Law  100-180;  101  SUt.  1128)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "amount  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$500,000  shall  be  available"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amounts  provided  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  $500,000  shaU  be  available  for  each 
such  fiscal  year". 

SEC.  BIO.  REGULATORY  SIMPUnCAHON  AND 
STREAMLINING  OF  OVERSIGHT  AC- 
TIVITIES. 

(a)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  December 
1,  1988,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  current  programs  of  the 
Under  Secretary  regarding  simplification  of 
procedures  governing  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an  as- 
sessment of  the  results  of  those  programs. 

(2)  The  report  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  A  schedule  or  tlmeUble  to  effectuate 
regulation  reform  measures  based  upon  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  conduct  of  such 
programs. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  programs  described 
in  paragn4>h  (1)  which  have  not  been  com- 
pleted— 

(i)  a  methodology  for  evaluating  such  pro- 
grams; and 

(11)  a  schedule  or  timetable  for  completing 
an  assessment  of  the  results  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  ef- 
fects that  existing  procurement  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  guidelines  have  on  the  capabQ- 
Ity  of  the  Department  of  Defense  efficiently 
and  effectively  to  meet  the  national  defense 
needs  of  the  United  SUtes.  including  any 
recommendations  for  legislation  that  the 
Under  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to 
improve  that  capability. 

(D)  A  description  of  the  results  of  the 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Under  Secretary 
in  conjunction  with  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
regarding  the  responsibilities  of  the  Under 
Secretary  under  section  133(d)  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  prescribe  policies  for 
the  prevention  of  duplication  by  different 
elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(E)  A  discussion  of  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of— 

(I)  tailoring  the  degree  of  audit  and  over- 
sight conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  degree  of  risk  assumed  by  a 
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professional  and  technical  services  contract 
proposals  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
40-hour  work  week  standard. 

SW.    H|:i.    A«M«  ISITION    .MAN.ViJK.MKNT   AM)   COV- 
KRNMKNT  (•ONTRA<TIN(;  KIH  (  WTHIN. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  April  1. 
1989.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  institutions  of 
higher  education  offer  and  conduct  educa- 
tional programs  and  courses  on  Government 
contracting  and  acquisition  management. 

(b)  Content  of  Report.— The  report  shall 
include— 

(1)  a  description  of  graduate-level  pro- 
grams and  courses  on  Government  acquisi- 
tion that  are  currently  offered  in  the  fields 
of  public  administration,  business,  and  law: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  meet  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  defense  industries 
for  highly  qualified,  entry-level  specialists 
in  Government  contract  administration. 
Government  contract  financing,  and  Gov- 
ernment contract  law;  and 

(3)  a  plan  for  determining  and  prescribing 
appropriate  education  and  training  qualifi- 
cations for  applicants  for  Government  con- 
tracting and  acquisition  management  posi- 
tions. 

SKC.  »l  I.  SCIKNCK  ANI»  KNCINKKRIMJ  WORKKORCK 
STt  l)Y. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  complete 
the  study  that  was  initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  1985  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  and  testing  the  factors  that  in- 
crease the  supply  of  minority  and  women 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technologists 
needed  by  defense  industries  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  fulfill  the  national 
defense  mission. 
SKC.  *\x  acthoritv  and  rksponsibii.itiks  ok 

OKPARTMKNT  ok   IIKKKNSK  .UtJI  ISI- 
TION OKKK  KR.S. 

(a)  In  General.-(1)  Chapter  137  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  2303  the  following  new 
section: 

"S  230.38.  Authority  and  responsibilities  of  pro- 
gram manaKers  and  contractinK  ofTicers 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  the  authority  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
program  managers  and  contracting  officers. 
The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  such  regu- 
lations provide  acquisition  program  manag- 
ers and  contracting  officers  with  decision- 
making authority  that  is  commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2303  the 
following  new  item: 

"2303a.    Authority    and    responsibilities    of 
program    managers    and    con- 
tracting officers.", 
(b)    Implementation.— The    Secretary    of 
Defense  shall  prescribe  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  section  2303a  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)), 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SKC.  HIS.  PROm  (T  KVAI.l  ATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  139  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  section 
233).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2369.  Product  evaluation  activity 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  an  office 


for  the  supervision  and  coordination  of 
product  evaluation  activities  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  shall  be  the  head 
of  such  office. 

"(b)  Conduct  of  Product  Evaluation.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment and  the  head  of  each  Defense  Agency 
may.  subject  to  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  establish  and  conduct  a  product 
evaluation  activity. 

"(2)  The  purpose  of  each  product  evalua- 
tion activity  established  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  is  to  evaluate  prtxlucts  developed  by  pri- 
vate industry  independent  of  any  contract 
or  other  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  in  order  to  determine  the  utility  of 
such  products  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"(c)  Cost  Sharing.— As  a  condition  to  con- 
ducting an  evaluation  of  any  product  under 
this  section,  the  producer  of  the  product 
shall  be  required  to  pay  one  half  of  the  cost 
of  conducting  such  evaluation.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
(as  amended  by  section  233)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2369.  Product  evaluation  activity.". 
SK« .  1117.  cRiTit  ai.tkciinoi.«m;iks  plan. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  139  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 233  and  816(a)).  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S  2370.  Critical  technoloRies  plan 

"(a)  Annual  Plan.— (1)  Not  later  than 
March  15  of  each  year,  the  Under  SecreUry 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
Defense  Programs,  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  plan  for 
developing  the  20  technologies  considered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  be  the  technologies  most 
essential  to  develop  in  order  to  ensure  the 
long-term  qualitative  superiority  of  United 
States  weapon  systems. 

"(2)  In  selecting  the  technologies  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  consider 
both  product  technologies  and  process  tech- 
nologies. 

"(3)  Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  form. 

"(b)  Content  of  Plan.— Each  plan  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  shall  include,  with 
respect  to  each  technology  included  in  the 
plan,  the  following  matters: 

"(1)  The  reasons  for  selecting  such  tech- 
nology. 

"(2)  The  milestone  goals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  technology. 

"(3)  The  amounts  contained  in  the  budg- 
ets of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  for  the  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  technology  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  plan  is  submitted. 

"(4)  A  comparison  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  development  of  such  technology. 

"(5)  The  potential  contributions  that  the 
allies  of  the  United  States  can  make  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  alliance  for  such  technolo- 
gy. 

"(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  should  depend  on  its  allies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  technology. 

"(7)  The  potential  contributions  that  the 
private  sector  can  be  expected  to  make  from 


its  own  resources  in  connection  with  devel- 
opment of  civilian  applications  for  such 
technology.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  (as  amended  by  sections  233 
and  816(a))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"2370.  Critical  technologies  plan.". 

(b)  First  Report.— The  first  report  under 
section  2370  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  1989. 

SKC.  HI8.  I'NDKKINITIZKI)  CONTRAtTl  AI.  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Inspector  General  Audits.— Section 
2326  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection  (f): 

"(f)  Inspector  General  Audits.— The  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall— 

"(1)  conduct  periodic  audits  of  contractual 
actions  by  the  Defense  Agencies,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  field  activities,  and  the 
military  departments;  and 

"(2)  after  each  audit,  submit  to  Congress  a 
leport  on  the  management  of  undefinitized 
contractual  actions  by  each  head  of  an 
agency,  including  the  percentage  of  all  con- 
tractual actions  of  such  agency  that  are  un- 
definitized contractual  actions.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Redundant  Report  Re- 
quirement.—Section  908(a)(4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987  (100  Stat.  3919;  10  U.S.C.  2326 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (C).  (D).  and  (E). 

SKC.  Kl».  COMPKTITIVK  PKOTOT>  PK  STR.XTKCIKS 

Section  2365  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(or  a 
subsystem  of  such  system)": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystems"  in  the 
matter  before  subclau.se  (A)  in  clause  (2); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  ( 2  )(B);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  (3); 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(or  subsystem  of  such 
system)"  in  the  matter  before  clause  ( 1 ) 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  subsystem"  in 
clause  (1)(A);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subclause  (B)  of  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  a  report  that  fully  explains  why  the 
use  of  such  a  strategy  is  not  practicable; 
and";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "major"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

SKC.     S2».     NK(;OTI.\TiON     OK     SlBCONTRA(TIN«; 
PLANS. 

Section  8(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  A  subcontracting  plan  negotiated  by 
a  Federal  agency  and  a  contractor  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  shall  apply  to 
the  contractor  or.  if  the  plan  so  provides, 
only  to  the  organizational  component  or 
components  of  the  contractor  that  perform 
the  contract.". 

8KC.  S21.  SMAI.I.  BISINKSS  ADMINISTRATION  CKR- 
TIKICATK  ok  Ht.MPKTKNCY. 

Section  8(b)(7)(C)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(b)(7)(C))  is  amended  by 


striking  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a 
small  purchase  contract  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2304(g)(2)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  contracts 
awarded  pursuant  to  chapter  137  of  such 
title,  or  within  the  meaning  of  section 
303(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
253(g)(2))  with  respect  to  contracts  awarded 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  such  Act),  a  contract- 
ing officer  shall  not  be  required  to  refer  a 
determination  of  nonresF>onsibility  to  the 
Administration  unless  the  small  business 
concern  applies  to  the  Administration  for  a 
determination  of  its  responsibility  and  re- 
quests the  issuance  of  a  certificate.  Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  requires  the  processing  of 
an  application  for  certification  if  the  small 
business  concern  to  which  any  referral  per- 
tains declines  to  have  the  application  proc- 
essed.". 

SKC.  «2.  PRIMI  RKMKNT  OK  CRITICAL  SPARK  «»R 
RKPAIR  PARTS  KOR  AIHCRAKT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  procuring  a  spare  or  repair 
part  that  is  critical  to  the  operation  of  an 
aircraft  shall  require  the  contractor  to 
supply  a  part  that  meets  applicable  qualifi- 
cation and  quality  requirements. 

(b)  Applicable  Requirements.— The  quali- 
fication and  quality  requirements  applicable 
to  a  spare  or  repair  part  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  aircraft  shall  be  at  least  as 
stringent  as  (1)  those  qualification  and  qual- 
ity requirements  that  applied  to  the  original 
part  included  in  the  aircraft  at  the  time  the 
aircraft  was  procured,  or  (2)  if  the  original 
part  has  been  redesigned  for  use  in  such  air- 
craft, those  qualification  and  quality  re- 
quirements that  applied  to  the  redesigned 
part. 

(c)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion limits  the  application  of  section  2319  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  the  procure- 
ment of  spare  or  repair  parts  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  solicitations  for  con- 
tracts (for  the  supply  of  parts)  that  are 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IX— GENKRAI.  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Financial  and  Budget  Matters 
SKC.  WM.  transkkh  ai  tiioritv. 

(a)  Authority  To  Transfer  Authoriza- 
tions.—(1)  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest,  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  amounts  of  authorizations 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  title  I.  II.  or  III  for  any  fiscal  year 
between  any  sucrt  authorizations  for  that 
fiscal  year  (or  any  subdivisions  thereof). 
Amounts  of  authorizations  so  transferred 
shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  authorization  to 
which  transferred. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations  for 
any  fiscal  year  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  transfer  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

(b)  Limitations.— The  authority  provided 
by  this  section  to  transfer  authorizations— 

(1)  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  items  that  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  items  from  which  authority  is  trans- 
ferred; and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

(c)  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  Congress  of 


transfers  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

SK(  .  tin.  KISCAL     YKAR      ISHU     IIKKKNSK     KINDS 

transkkr  acthoritv. 

(a)  ENHANCES  Transfer  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  Stat.  1153)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  this  Act  or  any  prior 
defense  authorization  Act"  in  paragraph  (1) 
before  "for  any  fiscal  year";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000,000"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000,000,000". 

(b)  Specified  Purposes.— In  determining 
the  purposes  for  which  amounts  of  authori- 
zations transferred  pursuant  to  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  will  be  used,  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

(1)  shall  ensure  that  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  that  authority  is  used  to  transfer  to 
operation  and  maintenance  accounts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988 
(A)  funds  for  depot  maintenance  activities 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  service  back- 
logs which  would  otherwise  occur,  and  (B) 
funds  for  pay  of  civilian  personnel  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  prevent  furloughs,  re- 
ductions-in-force.  or  release  of  on-call  em- 
ployees into  a  nonpay  status  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  due  to  insufficient 
funding  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988: 

(2)  shall  give  special  consideration  and  pri- 
ority to  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  readiness,  and  more  effi- 
cient acquisition  processes;  and 

(3)  shall  provide  funds  for  other  high  pri- 
ority readiness  items. 

SK«.   WU.    srPPLKMKSTAI.    AITMORIZATIONS    MIR 
KISCAI.  VKAR  IHXS, 

(a)  Authority.— The  amounts  described 
in  subsection  (b).  totaling  $8,662,330,000. 
may  lie  obligated  and  expended  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  accordance  with 
fiscal  year  1988  defense  appropriations 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  Covered  Amounts.— The  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  amounts 
provided  for  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  appropriations  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  provided  for  such 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  authorizations. 

(c)  Programs  Not  Available  for  Obliga- 
tion.— (1)  Amounts  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  may  not  be  obligated  or  expiend- 
ed  for  the  following  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ( for 
which  the  amounts  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  were  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1988  defense  appropriations  in 
excess  of  authorizations): 

(A)  Maxicube  Cargo  System  under  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Army  (for  which  $10,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated in  excess  of  authorizations). 

(B)  Coastal  Defense  Augmentation  (for 
which  $20,000,000  was  appropriated  in 
excess  of  authorizations). 

(C)  AN/SQR-17  Acoustic  Processors  for 
the  Mobile  In-Shore  Undersea  Warfare 
group  (for  which  $10,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated in  excess  of  authorizations). 

(D)  P-3C  aircraft  under  procurement  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Ekiuipment 
(for  which  $193,800,000  was  appropriated  in 
excess  of  authorizations). 
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in  sulKection  (a)  shall 
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_— (1)  Part  I  of  subtitle  A  of 

States  Code,  is  amended  by 

chapter  9  as  chapter  10  and 

chapter  8  the  following  new 


"CHAPTER  9-OBLIGATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"211.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations: 
limitation  on  obligation:  defini- 
tion. 
"212.  Appropriated    amounts    available    for 
obligation:   limitation  with   re- 
spect    to     unauthorized     pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities. 
"213.  Contingent    general    continuing    au- 
thorization for  Department  of 
Defense  operations. 
"214.  Exclusion    of    permanent    appropria- 
tions and  trust  funds. 
"215.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations: 
waiver  of   Impoundment   Con- 
trol Act. 
"216  Exemption  of  National  Security  Act 

of  1947. 
"217.  Rule  of  construction. 
"218.  Definition:  defense  appropriation. 
"8  211.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations:  lim- 
itation on  obliKation:  definition 
"(a)  Limitation  on  Obligations.— An  un- 
authorized defense  appropriation  may  not 
be  obligated  unless  (and  only  to  the  extent 
that)  the  obligation  of  such  appropriation  is 
specifically  authorized  by  law  after  the  en- 
actment of  such  appropriation. 

"(b)  Specification  of  Unauthorized  Ap- 
propriations.—A  defense  appropriation  is 
unauthorized  to  the  extent  it  is  made  with- 
out having  been  authorized  by  law  as  re- 
quired by  section  114(a)  of  this  title. 
"S212.  Appropriated  amounts  available  for  obli- 
Kation: limitation  with  respect  to  unauthorized 
programs,  projects,  and  activities 
"(a)  Reduction  in  Amounts  Available  for 
Obligation  Attributable  to  Unauthorized 
Programs,  Projects,  and  Activities.-(  1 )  Of 
any  amount  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  an  appropriation  law, 
the  amount  that  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended is  the  amount  appropriated  reduced 
by  any  amount  determined  with  respect  to 
that  appropriation  under  paragraph  (2)(B). 
"(2)  Upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  making 
a  defense  appropriation,  the  SecreUry  of 
Defense  shall  determine,  with  respect  to 
each  defense  appropriation  provided  in  that 

Jaw 

"(A)  whether  any  part  of  such  appropria- 
tion provides  funds  for  an  unauthorized  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity;  and 

"(B)  if  there  are  funds  provided  as  part  of 
any  such  appropriation  for  an  unauthorized 
program,  project,  or  activity,  the  toUl 
amount  of  funds  provided  under  such  ap- 
propriation for  all  such  unauthorized  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities. 

"(3)  A  determination  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  a  defense  ap- 
propriation for  a  fiscal  year  immediately 
upon  enactment  of  the  law  making  that  ap- 
propriation. However,  if  as  of  the  enactment 
of  such  law  there  has  not  been  enacted  a 
law  specifically  authorizing  appropriations 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  named 
in  section  114(a)  of  this  title,  such  determi- 
nation shall  be  made  immediately  after  en- 
actment of  such  an  authorization  law. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  such  an  appropriation  or  author- 
ization law  (whichever  is  enacted  later),  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
identifying—  . 

"(A)  any  unauthorized  program,  project, 
or  activity;  and 

"(B)  any  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)(B). 

"(b)  Comptroller  General  Review  and 
Report.-(I)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 


promptly  review  each  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a).  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  if 
the  Comptroller  General  determines— 

"(A)  that  the  law  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  submitted  a  report  provides 
appropriations  for  an  unauthorized  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  in  addition  to 
those  identified  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary: or 

•(B)  that  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
identified  in  that  report  as  an  unauthorized 
program,  project,  or  activity  is  not  unau- 
thorized. 
"(2)  A  report  under  paragraph  (D— 
"(A)  shall  identify  those  defense  appro- 
priations, and  programs,  projects,  and  activi- 
ties under  appropriations,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Comptroller  General  made  deter- 
minations under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B), 
respectively,  of  such  paragraph;  and 

"(B)  shall  include  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Comptroller  General 
considers  appropriate. 

"(3)  Such  a  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  received  by  Congress. 

"(c)  Unauthorized  Program,  Project,  or 
Activity  Defined.— In  this  section,  the  term 
•unauthorized  program,  project,  or  activity' 
means  a  program,  project,  or  activity  of  the 
Department    of    Defense     for    which    an 
amount  is  provided  under  a  defense  appro- 
priation   in   an   amount   greater   than   the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  program,  project,  or  activity  in  a  law 
other  than  an  appropriation  law. 
"S  213.  Continuent  general  continuing  authoriza- 
tion for  Department  of  Defense  operations 
••(a)  General  Rule.— If  as  of  the  first  day 
of  a  fiscal  year  there  has  not  been  enacted  a 
law  specifically  authorizing  appropriations 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  a  purpose  named  in 
section  114(a)  of  this  title,  then  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
that  fiscal  year  for  that  purpose  may  be  ob- 
ligated to  the  extent  provided  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c). 

•■(b)  Rate  at  Which  Operating  Funds 
May  Be  Obligated  Under  General  Con- 
tinuing Authority.— ( 1 )  Funds  described  in 
subsection  (a)  that  are  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  for  a  purpose  named 
in  paragraph  (2)  may  be  obligated  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  the  least  of  the  following: 

"(A)  The  annual  budget  authority  provid- 
ed under  the  law  appropriating  those  funds. 
"(B)  The  annual  budget  authority  provid- 
ed for  that  purpose  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

•'(C)  The  annual  budget  authority  re- 
quested for  that  purpose  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105 
of  title  31  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  only  with  re- 
spect to  funds  appropriated  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes: 
"(A)  Pay  for  civilian  personnel. 
••(B)  Operation  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties. 

••(C)  Continuing  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  activities. 

'•(c)  Rule  Upon  Subsequent  Enactment  of 
AN  Authorization.— If  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
plicable to  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  a  fiscal  year  for  a  pur- 
pose described  in  section  114(a)  of  this  title, 
then  upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  specifical- 
ly authorizing  appropriations  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  such  purpose— 

"(1)  this  section  shall  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  those  funds;  and 


"(2)  such  funds  may  be  obligated  subject 
to  section  211  of  this  title. 
**§  214.   Exclusion   of  permanent  appropriations 

and  trust  funds 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not 
apply  to,  or  affect  in  any  manner,  perma- 
nent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and  other 
similar  accounts  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  authorized  by  law. 
"§213.     Unauthorized     defense     appropriations: 

waiver  of  Impoundment  Control  Act 

"The  provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  681  et  seq.)  do  not 
apply  to  an  unauthorized  defense  appropria- 
tion. 
"§  216.   Exemption  of  National  Security  Act  of 

1947 

'•Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  affect  the  application  of  section  502 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of   1947  (50 
U.S.C.  414). 
"§  217.  Rule  of  construction 

"A  provision  of  law  does  not  supersede 
this  chapter  unless  it  does  so  by  specifically 
referring  to  this  chapter  and  stating  that  it 
supersedes  this  chapter. 
"§  21H.  Definition:  defense  appropriation 

■•In  this  chapter,  the  term  'defense  appro- 
priation' means  an  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  Congress  in  an 
appropriation  law  for  one  of  the  purposes 
stated  in  section  114(a)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begii}- 
ning  of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  I  of  subtitle  A.  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  9  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•*!).    Oblixuliiin    iif    Appro-  211 

priuliiinN. 
"III.  Keinilar  Componenis....       [no  present  sections)". 

(b)  Restatement  of  Requirement  of  Au- 
thorization OF  Defense  Appropriations.— 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Funds  may  not  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes  unless  such  funds  are 
specifically  authorized  by  a  law  other  than 
an  appropriation  law: 

"(1)  Procurement. 

"(2)  Research,  development,  test,  or  eval- 
uation (or  acquisition  or  production  related 
thereto). 

"(3)  Operation  and  maintenance. 

'■(4)  A  working-capital  fund  established 
under  section  2208  of  this  title. 

■■(5)  Military  construction.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■subsection  (a)(6)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■subsection 
(a)(5)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2208(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Further  amounts  may  be  provided  for 
working-capital  funds  from  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Chapter  9  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Part  B— Miscellaneous  Matters 

SEf.    SI  I.    SENSK    «»!•■    CONCRKSS    «)N    EXHAMIINC 
n>NFIIIKNCK-K{'ll.i>IN(;  MK.\SrKKS. 

(a)  Findings.- Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  Approximately  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  Conference  on  Confidence-  and  Se- 
curity-Building Measures  and  Disarmament 


in  Europe  (CDE)  adjourned  in  Stockholm 
following  the  adoption  of  measures  designed 
to  increase  openness  and  predictability  of 
military  activities  in  Europe. 

(2)  To  date,  there  have  been  seven  formal 
observations  and  challenge  inspections 
which  have  been  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Stockholm  agreements. 

(3)  The  military  leaders  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  have  concluded 
that  the  Stockholm  observations  and  in- 
spections have  positively  contributed  to  an 
improved  understanding  of  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  and  capabilities. 

(4)  The  Conventional  Stability  Talks 
(CST).  which  may  begin  before  the  end  of 
1988.  will  likely  require  careful  and  poten- 
tially prolonged  negotiation. 

(5)  New  negotiations  will  also  begin  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  as  a 
follow-on  to  the  Stockholm  conference. 

(6)  The  confidence-building  measures  es- 
tablished at  Stockholm  could,  if  expanded, 
contribute  significantly  to  the  success  of  the 
CDE  follow-on  conference  and  also  to  the 
establishment  of  a  procedural  framework 
for  verifying  a  future  CST  agreement. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  give 
high  priority  to  developing,  in  coordination 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion allies  of  the  United  States,  stabilizing 
and  verifiable  proposals  for  expanding  the 
regime  of  confidence-building  measures  in 
conjunction  with  the  follow-on  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Confidence-  and  Security-Build- 
ing Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 
(CDE)  and  the  new  Conventional  Stability 
Talks  (CST). 

SW.  »I2.  ASM  Al.  KKI'OKT  ON  SOVICT  COMI'I.IANCK 
WITH  AKMS  ( ONTROI.  COMMITMENTS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Public  Law  99-145.— 
Section  1002  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1986  (22  U.S.C.  2592a).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: ■■The  President  shall  specifically  in- 
clude in  such  report,  the  following: 

■■(1)  A  summary  of  the  current  status  of 
all  arms  control  agreements  in  effect  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

■■(2)  An  assessment  of  all  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  such  agreements  and  the 
risks  such  violations  pose  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  Uniled  States  and  its  allies. 

•■(3)  A  net  assessment  of  the  aggregate 
military  significance  of  all  such  violations. 

•■(4)  A  statement  of  the  compliance  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Soviet 
violations  with  such  agreements. 

■■(5)  What  actions,  if  any.  the  President 
has  taken  or  proposes  to  take  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  into  compliance  with  its  com- 
mitments under  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  United  States. 

■■(6)  If  the  President  in  any  second  consec- 
utive report  submitted  to  Congress  under 
this  section  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  in  full  compliance  with  all  arms  control 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  such  report  an  assessment  of  what 
actions  are  necessary  to  compensate  for 
such  violations.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  be- 
ginning with  the  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  1002  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1986,  in  1990. 

SEC.    »i:i.    ANN!  Al.    REWIRT    ON    AR.MS    CONTROL 
STRATEt;^. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall 
submit  to   Congress  each   year,   not  later 


than  Decemt)er  1,  a  report  containing  a 
comprehensive  discussion  and  analysis  of 
the  arms  control  strategy  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  include  in  each 
such  report  the  following: 

(1)  The  nature  and  sequence  of  the  future 
arms  control  efforts  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  net  assessment  of  the  current  effects 
of  arms  control  agreements  on  the  status  of, 
and  trends  in,  the  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(3)  A  comprehensive  data  base  on  the  mili- 
tary balance  of  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  balance  of 
forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, that  are  affected  by  arms  control 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  an  explanation 
of  the  methodology  used  to  analyze  the  ef- 
fects on  such  forces. 

(4)  A  net  assessment  of  the  impact  that 
proposed  arms  control  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  would 
likely  have  on  United  States  force  plans  and 
contingency  plans,  including  an  assessment 
of  the  impact  that  such  proposed  agree- 
ments would  have  on  the  risks  and  costs  to 
the  United  States. 

(5)  An  assessment  of  the  impact  that  pro- 
posed treaty  sub-ceilings,  asymmetries,  and 
other  factors  or  qualifications  affecting  a 
treaty  or  arms  control  proposal  would  have 
on  the  military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  an 
assessment  of  how  such  factors  increase  de- 
terrence and  reduce  the  risk  and  cost  of  war. 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  strategy  the  United 
States  and  NATO  will  use  to  verify  and 
ensure  compliance  with  proposed  arms  con- 
trol treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(7)  A  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
intends  to  consult  witn  its  allies  regarding 
proposed  arms  control  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

(8)  A  discussion  of  how  the  United  States 
proposes  to  tailor  its  defense  structure  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  national  security 
can  be  preserved  with  or  without  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

(b)  Explanation  of  Methodology.— In  re- 
porting on  the  current  effect  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  on  the  status  of.  and  trends 
in.  the  military  balance  of  power  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  (re- 
quired under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)),  the  President  shall— 

(1)  specify  the  methodology  used  in  ana- 
lyzing the  military  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  ex- 
press the  results  of  such  analyses  in  terms 
of  (A)  static  comparisons,  and  (B)  compari- 
sons that  include  dynamic  factors;  and 

(2)  discuss  all  major  scenarios,  assump- 
tions, and  contingencies,  including  political 
confrontation,  full-scale  war,  and  serious 
confrontations  not  involving  full-scale  war. 

(c)  Form  of  Report.— The  President  shall 
submit  such  report  in  both  classified  and 
unclassified  form. 

SEC.     »ll.     ACtjnSITION     AND     CROS.S.SERVICIN(; 

.\«;reements  with   ai.i.ieii  coi'n- 
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claim  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
under  section  2733  or  2734  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  or  under  section  715  of 
title  32  United  States  Code,  and  which  has 
not  been  finally  settled  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SK<     »1K.  rol  RT  OK  .MILITARY   APHKAI.S  RKTIRK- 
MKNTRKVISIONS. 

(a)  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability SYSTEM.-Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  section  8336(1).  by  striking  out  the 

second  sentence: 

(2)  in  section  8338— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c); 

(3)  in  section  8339(d)(6)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '(6)  The"  and  insertmg 
in  lieu  thereof  '(eKA)  Except  as  provided  m 
subparagraph  (B).  the":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
••(B)  If  an  employee  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  has  com- 
pleted the  term  of  service  for  which  the  em- 
ployee was  appointed  as  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
then  the  annuity  of  such  employee  is  the 

greater  of—  ... 

••(i)  the  amount  computed  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph:  or 

••(ii)  the  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
rate  of  pay  established  for  a  judge  in  active 
service  on  such  court  as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  such  employees  retirement  under 
this  subchapter. 

•■(C)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  under 
this  paragraph  is  the  amount  initially  pay- 
able to  the  employee  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  employee  and  is  subject  to 
adjustment  under  section  8340  of  this 
title.";  and 

(4)  in  section  8339(h) - 

(A)  by  inserting  ••(d)(6),  "  after  ••(d)(5),"  in 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Not- 
withstanding the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  annuity  of  an  employee  who  is  a 
judge  or  a  former  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  who 
has  completed  the  term  of  service  for  which 
he  was  appointed  as  a  judge  of  such  court 
shall  not  be  reduced.". 

(b)  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
SYSTEM.-Chapter  84  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  8412.  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sulwection: 

••(i)  An  employee  who  is  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  or 
a  former  judge  of  such  court,  and  who  is 
separated  from  the  service  after  completing 
the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  judge  of  such  court  is  entitled 
to  an  annuity. ";  and 

(2)  in  section  8415.  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(h)(1)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  who 
is  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  or  a  former  judge  of  such 
court,  who  is  retiring  under  section  8412(i) 
of  this  title  is  the  greater  of— 

•(A)  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  the  amount  equal  to  54  percent  of 
the  rate  of  pay  esUblished  for  a  judge  in 
active  service  on  such  court  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  retirement. 

••(2)  The  annuity  computed  in  the  case  of 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
Ury  Appeals,  or  a  former  judge  of  such 
court,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (IMA)  is 


the  annuity  computed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  except  that,  with  respect  to 
his  service  as  a  judge  of  such  court,  his  serv- 
ice as  a  Member,  his  congressional  employee 
service,  and  his  miliUry  service  (not  exceed- 
ing 5  years)  creditable  under  section  8411  of 
this  title,  his  annuity  is  computed  by  multi- 
plying IVio  percent  of  his  average  pay  by 
the  number  of  years  of  such  service  that 
does  not  exceed  20  years. 

••(3)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  the  amount  initially  pay- 
able to  an  employee  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  is  subject  to  adjustment 
under  section  8462  of  this  title.". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  Uke  effect  with 
respect  to  judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  whose  term  of  service 
on  such  court  ends  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SKC.  919.  VOLINTARY  l,K(;AI.  AS.SISTANtK. 

(a)  Acceptance  of  Voluntary  Services.— 
Section  1044  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (e). 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection  (b): 

••(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1342  of  title 
31,  the  SecreUry  concerned  may  accept 
trom  any  person  voluntary  attorney,  parale- 
gal, clerical,  or  related  services  for  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  under  this  section. 
Such  services  shall  be  performed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  judge  advocate 
or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  command  for 
which  the  legal  assistance  services  are  per- 
formed.". 

(b)  Defense  of  SuiTS.-Section  1054(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'title  32) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title  32  and  persons  furnishing  vol- 
untary services  that  are  accepted  under  sec- 
tion 1044(b)  of  this  title)". 
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■•'I  I.K.XSK  OK  AIRCRAFT  KOR  KI.KCT  KI.KC- 
TKONIC  WARKARK  S1'PP<»RT  CROl'P 
AtTIVITIKS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  lease  air- 
craft for  Fleet  Electronic  Warfare  Support 
Group  activities  in  accordance  with  section 
2401  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  if  the 
cost  of  such  a  lease  is  less  by  at  least  one 
dollar,  than  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  same  number  of  existing  aircraft 
of  the  Navy  for  that  purpose. 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2068 
Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  Mr.  Specter)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2067  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gramm  to  the  bill  S.  2355, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  all  after  "sec." 
and  insert  the  following: 

SKC  91S  RK.STRKTMINS  ON  CONVERSION  T<»  l)IS- 
TRUT.  DIREIT  NATURAL  tiAS.  AND 
OTHER  IIEATINC  SYSTEMS  IN  THE 
KKDERAL  REPllBLIf  OK  (JERMANY. 

(a)  Restriction  on  Conversions.— Begin- 
ning on  May  13,  1988,  and  ending  on  July  1, 
1989,  neither  the  Secretary  of  Defense  nor 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
may  enter  into  any  agreement  or  contract  to 
convert  a  heating  facility  at  a  military  in- 
stallation outside  the  United  States  to  dis- 
trict heat,  direct  natural  gas,  or  other 
sources  of  fuel. 


WILSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2069 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  CHILES,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
McConnell,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
and  Mr.  Lugar)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

SEC.  931.  IIRI  <;  ENKORCEMKNT  ,\SSISTANCE. 

(a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  transport  of  weapons,  drugs,  and 
other  contraband,  as  well  as  terrorists, 
across  the  borders  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  the  national  security; 

(2)  a  mission  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  will  be  to  assist  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  responsible  for  the 
interdiction  of  illicit  drugs  entering  the 
United  States  by  an  aircraft  or  vessel: 

(3)  the  additional  resources  and  fun(is  nec- 
essary to  cATry  out  this  section  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: and 

(4)  activities  under  this  section  by  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  should  be  carried 
out  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  appropri- 
ate law  enforcement  agencies. 

(b)  Guidelines  to  the  Military  Depart- 
ments.—Section  113  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(k)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall  provide  an- 
nually to  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  to  the  Commanders  of  the 
Combatant  Commands  written  guidelines  to 
direct  the  effective  detection  and  monitor- 
ing by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  of  all  potential  aerial  and 
maritime  threats  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  Such  guidelines  shall  in- 
clude guidance  on  the  specific  force  levels 
and  specific  supporting  resources  to  be 
made  available  for  the  period  of  time  for 
which  such  guidelines  are  to  be  effective." 

(c)  Lead  Agency  for  Detection.— ( 1 )  Not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  single  lead  agency  for  detection  and 
monitoring  of  aerial  and  maritime  transit  of 
illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  unique  capabili- 
ties, experience,  equipment,  and  trained  jjer- 
sonnel  and  has  contributed  to  the  detection 
and  monitoring  of  aerial  and  maritime  tran- 
sit of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States, 
and  the  President  shall  give  priority  consid- 
eration to  these  factors  in  making  the  desig- 
nation required  by  paragraph  (1). 

(d)(1)  Command,  Control,  Communica- 
tions, and  Intelligence  Network.— Not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  report 
to  Congress  his  plan  for  integration  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  command,  con- 
trol, communications,  and  intelligence 
assets  of  the  United  States  dedicated  to  the 
interdiction  of  illegal  drugs. 


(2)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  submis- 
sion of  the  report  required  by  paragraph 
(1).  the  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
his  plan  for  assignment  of  the  responsibility 
for  operating  the  command,  control,  com- 
munications, and  intelligence  network  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(e)  Airborne  Radar  Coverage.— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  deploy  radar 
surveillance  aircraft  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  provide  an  appropriate  increase  in  the 
flying  hours  dedicated  to  drug  interdiction. 
An  appropriate  increase  of  flying  hours 
shall  t>e  dedicated  to  assistance  to  civilian 
agencies  responsible  for  drug  interdiction. 
An  appropriate  increase  of  flying  hours 
shall  be  dedicated  to  such  assistance  along 
the  Southwest  border  of  the  United  States 
until  such  time  as  the  aerostat  radar  surveil- 
lance systems  that,  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  are  planned  for  installa- 
tion along  such  borders,  are  fully  operation- 
al. 

(f)  Loan  of  Pursuit  Airctraft.- The  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  make  available  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Customs  Service  rotor 
wing  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  of  the  armed 
forces  to  be  used  by  such  agencies  in  the 
pursuit  of  aircraft  or  vessels  involved  in  ille- 
gal drug  operations. 

(g)  Drug  Interdiction  Assistance.— ( 1 ) 
Section  374(c)(2)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(C)  Equipment  operated  by  or  with  the 
assistance  of  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
and  communicating  the  movement  of  air 
and  sea  traffic  (including  equipment  operat- 
ed by  or  with  the  assistance  of  personnel  as- 
signed under  subsection  (a))  may  be  used  to 
intercept  vessels  and  aircraft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  and  communicating  with 
such  vessels  and  aircraft  and  directing  such 
vessels  and  aircraft  to  a  location  designated 
by  appropriate  civilian  drug  enforcement  of- 
ficials.". 

(2)  Section  374(c)(1)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  '•In  an  emergency  circum- 
stance, equipment"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•Equipment";  and 

(2)  striking  out  ••determine  an  emergency 
circumstance  exists"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••approve  such  assistance". 

(3)  Section  379  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  subsections  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Under  regulations  jointly  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who— 

"(1)  are  assigned  to  duty  on  vessels  of  the 
Navy  to  which  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  assigned  under  this  section. 

••(2)  have  been  provided  with  appropriate 
training  in  the  law  enforcement  functions  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and 

•■(3)  have  been  designated  by  an  author- 
ized member  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  iierform 
the  law  enforcement  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard 

may,  outside  the  United  States,  assist  or 
perform  any  of  the  law  enforcement  func- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard  under  section  89  of 
title  14.  United  States  Code. 

••(f)  Upon  motion  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al or  his  designee,  any  civil  action,  claim,  or 
proceeding  brought  against  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces  arising  from  such  mem- 
ber's performance  of  duties  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  deemed  an  action  exclusively 


against  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  substituted  as  a  party  de- 
fendant. The  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  defenses  otherwise  available  to  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  under  state  or 
Federal  law  as  well  as  defenses  to  which  the 
United  States  is  independently  entitled.". 

(h)  Enhanced  Drug  Interdiction  and  En- 
forcement Role  for  the  National  Guard 

(1)  Preamble.— Congress  having  made  a 
finding  that  ••the  transport  of  weapons, 
drugs,  and  other  contrattand.  as  well  as  ter- 
rorists, across  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  national 
security."  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  direct- 
ed to  urge  the  CJovemors  of  the  several 
states  to  provide  plans  for  participation  by 
the  National  Guard  in  performing  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  law." 

(2)  In  General.— (A)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  provide  to  the  Governor  of  a 
State  who  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (B)  sufficient  funds  for 
the  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  of 
personnel  of  the  National  Guard  of  such 
State  used  for  the  purpose  of  drug  interdic- 
tion and  enforcement  operations  and  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  of  the  National 
Guard  of  such  State  used  for  such  purposes. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  provide  funds 
under  paragraph  (A)  to  the  Governor  of  a 
State  who  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
specifying  how  personnel  of  the  National 
Guard  of  such  State  are  \o  be  used  in  drug 
enforcement  and  interdiction  operation  by  a 
National  Guard  of  a  State  unless— 

(i)  such  operations  are  conducted  at  a 
time  when  personnel  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  are  not  in  Federal  service;  and 

(ii)  participation  by  a  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel in  such  operations  is  service  in  addi- 
tion to  annual  training  required  under  sec- 
tion 502  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 

(C)  Before  funds  are  provided  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Source  of  Funds.— (A)  Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301(a).  up 
to  $30,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  Na- 
tional Guard  Personnel,  Army,  and  National 
Guard  Personnel,  Air  Fore*,  for  fiscal  year 
up  to  $30,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  Report.— (A)  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  potential  effectiveness  of  using  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves for  drug  interdiction  efforts,  consist- 
ent with  applicable  law,  along  the  borders 
and  at  the  points  of  entry  of  the  United 
States. 

(B)  The  report  described  in  paragraph  (A) 
shall  include  consideration  of  the  potential 
for  the  long-term  use  of  National  Guard 
units  of  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  Oklaho- 
ma. New  Mexico,  Tennessee.  South  Caroli- 
na, Florida,  Virginia,  New  York,  Georgia, 
and  other  states  as  appropriate,  to  perform 
drug  interdiction  operations,  consistent  with 
applicable  law,  coordinated  by  the  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureau,  the  Director  of  Op- 
eration Alliance  Joint  Command  Group,  and 
the  Command,  Communications,  Control, 
and  Intelligence  Centers  at  March  Air  Force 
Base,  California  and  Richmond  Heights, 
Florida. 
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•(2)  The  court  may  permit  the  attorney 
for  the  Government  to  amend  this  notice 
for  good  cause  shown. 

"Hearing  Before  Court  or  Jury 
••(iKl)  When  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment has  filed  a  notice  as  required  under 
subsection  (g)  and  the  defendant  is  found 
guilty  of  or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense 
under  subsection  (e).  the  judge  who  presid- 
ed at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the  guilty 
plea  was  entered,  or  any  other  judge  if  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered  is  unavail- 
able, shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing 
hearing  to  determine  the  punishment  to  be 
imposed.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

••(A)  before  the  jury  which  determined 
the  defendant's  guilt; 

"(B)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

■•(i)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(ii)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 
"(iii)  the  jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  discharged  for  good 
cause;  or 

■•(iv)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  redetermination  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary;  or 
••(C)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government. 

••(2)  A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B)  shall  consist  of  12  members, 
unless,  at  any  time  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  the  parties  stipulate  with  the 
approval  of  the  court  that  it  shall  consist  of 
any  number  less  than  12. 

••Proof  of  Aggravating  and  Mitigating 
Factors 
••(j)   Notwithstanding    rule   32(c)   of   the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  when 
a  defendant   is   found  guilty   of  or  pleads 
guilty  to  an  offense  under  subsection  (e),  no 
presentence  report  shall  be  prepared.  In  the 
sentencing  hearing,  information  may  be  pre- 
sented as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the  sen- 
tence and  shall  include  matters  relating  to 
any  of  the  aggravating  or  mitigating  factors 
set  forth  in  subsections  (m)  and  (n),  or  any 
other  mitigating  factor.  Where  information 
is  presented  relating  to  any  of  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (n).  infor- 
mation may  be  presented  relating  to  any 
other  aggravating  factor.  Information  pre- 
sented may  include  the  trial  transcript  and 
exhibits  if  the  hearing  is  held  before  a  jury 
or  judge  not  present  during  the  trial.  Any 
other  information  relevant  to  such  mitigat- 
ing or  aggravating  factors  may  be  presented 
by  either  the  Government  or  the  defendant, 
regardless   of    its   admissibility    under   the 
rules   governing   admission   of   evidence   at 
criminal  trials,  except  that  information  may 
be  excluded  if  its  probative  value  is  substan- 
tially outweighed  by  the  danger  of  unfair 
prejudice,  confusion  of  the  issues,  or  mis- 
leading the  jury.  The  Government  and  the 
defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any 
information   received   at   the   hearing   and 
shall  be  given  fair  opportunity  to  present 
argument  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  infor- 
mation to  establish  the  existence  of  any  of 
the  aggravating  or  mitigating  factors,  and  as 
to  appropriateness  in  that  case  of  imposing 
a  sentence  of  death.  The  Government  shall 
open  the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be 
permitted  to  reply.  The  Government  shall 
then  be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebutUl.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  factor  is  on  the  Government, 
and    is    not    satisfied    unless    established 


beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  burden  of 
establishing  the  existence  of  any  mitigating 
factor  is  on  the  defendant,  and  is  not  satis- 
fied unless  established  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  information. 

•Return  of  Findings 
•(k)  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  all  the  information  re- 
ceived during  the  hearing.  It  shall  return 
special  findings  identifying  any  mitigating 
factors,  and  any  aggravating  factors  set 
forth  in  subsection  (m)  or  (n),  found  to 
exist.  If  one  of  the  aggravating  factors  set 
forth  in  subsection  (n)(l)  and  another  of 
the  aggravating  factors  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (7)  of  subsection  (n)  is 
found  to  exist,  a  special  finding  identifying 
any  other  aggravating  factor  may  be  re- 
turned. A  finding  of  such  a  factor  by  a  jury 
shall  be  made  by  unanimous  vote.  If  an  ag- 
gravating factor  set  forth  in  subsection 
(n)(l)  is  not  found  to  exist  or  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (n)(l)  is 
found  to  exist  but  no  other  aggravating 
factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (n)  is  found  to 
exist,  the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence, 
other  than  death,  authorized  by  law.  If  an 
aggravating  factor  set  forth  in  subsection 
(n)(l)  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  aggra- 
vating factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (n)  are 
found  to  exist,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  then  consider  whether 
the  aggravating  factor  or  factors  found  to 
exist  sufficiently  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factor  or  factors  found  to  exist,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  mitigating  factors,  whether  the  ag- 
gravating factors  are  themselves  sufficient 
to  justify  a  .<-entence  of  death.  Based  upon 
this  consideration,  the  jury  by  unanimous 
vote,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
return  a  finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified. 

"Imposition  of  Sentence 
••(1)  Upon  a  finding  that  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  to  death.  Otherwise  the  court 
shall  impose  a  sentence,  other  than  death, 
authorized  by  law. 

•Mitigating  Factors 
••(m)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence 
of  death  is  to  be  imposed  on  a  defendant, 
the    following   mitigating    factors   shall   be 
considered  but  are  not  exclusive: 

■(1)  The  defendant  was  less  than  18  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

••(2)  The  defendants  capacity  to  appreci- 
ate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of 
law  was  significantly  impaired,  but  not  so 
impaired  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

••(3)  The  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  constitutes  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

••(4)  The  defendant  is  punishable  as  a 
principal  (as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code)  in  the  of- 
fense, which  was  committed  by  another,  but 
the  defendants  participation  was  relatively 
minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to  consti- 
tute a  defense  to  the  charge. 

•(5)  The  defendant  could  not  reasonably 
have  foreseen  that  his  conduct  in  the  course 
of  the  commission  of  murder,  or  other  of- 
fense resulting  in  death  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted,  would  cause,  or 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  causing,  death 
to  any  person. 

•Aggravating  Factors  for  Homicide 
••(n)  If  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  or 
pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  subsection 
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(e).  the  following  aggravating  factors  shall 
be  considered  but  are  not  exclusive: 

'•(1)  The  defendant— 

"(A)  intentionally  killed  the  victim; 

"(B)  intentionally  inflicted  serious  bodily 
injury  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
victim: 

"(C)  intentionally  engaged  in  conduct  in- 
tending that  the  victim  be  killed  or  that 
lethal  force  be  employed  against  the  victim, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  victim. 

"(D)  intentionally  engaged  in  conduct 
which— 

'•(i)  the  defendant  knew  would  create  a 
grave  risk  or  death  to  a  person,  other  than 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense;  and 

•'(ii)  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  victim. 

•'(2)  The  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  Federal  offense,  or  a  State  offense 
resulting  in  the  death  of  a  person,  for  which 
a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or  a  sen- 
tence of  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

••(3)  The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal 
offenses  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  infliction 
of,  or  attempted  infliction  of,  serious  bodily 
injury  upon  another  person. 

••(4)  The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal 
offenses  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  controlled  substance. 

'•(5)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  or  in 
escaping  apprehension  for  a  violation  of 
subsection  (e),  the  defendant  knowingly  cre- 
ated a  grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more 
persons  in  addition  to  the  victims  of  the  of- 
fense. 

••(6)  The  violation  of  this  chapter  in  rela- 
tion to  which  the  conduct  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  occurred  was  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 405. 

••(7)  The  defendant  committed  the  offense 
in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner. 

••Instruction  to  Jury  on  Right  of  the  De- 
fendant to  Justice  Without  Discrimination 

"(o)  In  any  hearing  held  before  a  jury 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  instruct 
the  jury  that  in  its  consideration  of  whether 
the  sentence  of  death  is  justified  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  national  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant.  The  jury 
shall  return  to  the  court  a  certificate  signed 
by  each  juror  that  consideration  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant  was  not  involved  in  reaching  his 
or  her  individual  decision. 

•Sentencing  in  Capital  Cases  in  Which 

Death  Penalty  is  not  Sought  or  Imposed 

••(p)  If  a  person  is  convicted  for  an  offense 
under  subsection  (e)  and  the  court  does  not 
impose  the  penalty  of  death,  the  court  may 
impose  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment 
without  the  possibility  of  parole. 
•'Appeal  in  Capital  Cases 

"(q)(l)  In  any  case  in  which  the  sentence 
of  death  is  imposed  under  this  section,  the 
sentence  of  death  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  court  of  appeals  upon  appeal  by  the 
defendant.  Notice  of  appeal  must  be  filed 
within  the  time  prescribed  for  appeal  of 
judgment  in  section  2107  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  An  appeal  under  this 
section  may  be  consolidated  with  an  appeal 
of  the  judgment  of  conviction.  Such  review 
shall  have  priority  over  all  other  cases. 

"(2)  On  review  of  the  sentence,  the  court 
of  appeals  shall  consider  the  record,  the  evi- 
dence submitted  during  the  trial,  the  infor- 


mation submitted  during  the  sentencing 
hearing,  the  procedures  employed  in  the 
sentencing  hearing,  and  the  special  findings 
returned  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  affirm  the  sentence  if 
it  determines  that— 

••(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  im- 
posed under  the  influence  of  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

••(B)  the  information  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  every  aggravat- 
ing factor  upon  which  the  sentence  was 
based,  together  with  or  the  failure  to  find 
any  mitigating  factors  as  set  forth  or  al- 
lowed in  this  section. 

In  all  other  cases  the  court  shall  remand 
the  case  for  reconsideration  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  the 
review  of  the  sentence.". 


D'AMATO  (AND  WILSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2071 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wilson)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2070  proposed  by  Mr. 
D'Amato  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
2355.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
lines  1-9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'•(e)(1)  In  addition  to  the  other  penalties 
set  forth  in  this  section— 

••(A)  Any  person  engaging  in  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise,  or  anyone  working  in 
furtherance  of  a  continuing  criminal  enter- 
prise who  intentionally,  or  with  reckless  in- 
difference to  human  life,  kills  or  partici- 
pates substantially  in  any  killing  of  any  in- 
dividual, shall  be  sentenced  to  any  term  of 
imprisonment,  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
20  years,  and  which  may  be  up  to  life  im- 
prisonment, or  may  be  sentenced  to  death; 
and 

••(B)  Any  person,  during  the  commission 
of,  in  furtherance  of.  or  while  attempting  to 
avoid  apprehension,  prosecution,  or  punish- 
ment for,  an  act  that  violates  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  who  intentionally,  or  with 
reckless  indifference  to  human  life,  kills  or 
participates  substantially  in  the  killing  of 
any  federal,  state,  or  local  law  enforcement 
officer  engaged  in,  or  on  account  of,  the  per- 
formance of  such  officer's  official  duties, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  any  term  of  imprison- 
ment, which  shall  not  be  less  than  20  years, 
and  which  may  be  up  to  life  imprisonment, 
or  may  be  sentenced  to  death. 

••(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  the  term 
•law  enforcement  off icer^  means  an  individ- 
ual who  has  authority  under  applicable  law 
to  engage  in  crime  prevention,  investigation, 
prosecution,  or  adjudication  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  federal,  state,  or  local  criminal  laws, 
and  includes  those  engaged  in  corrections, 
probation,  or  parole  functions.". 


DURENBERGER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2072 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  for  himself,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Bordick,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr. 
Conrad)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 


SM'.  Ml.  STKATKCiiC  AIK  DEFENSE  AIJCRT  MISSION. 

(a)  Limitation.— Ebccept  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bK2),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  not  make  any  change  in  the  alert 
status  of  any  Air  National  Guard  unit  in  the 
strategic  air  defense  mission  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  de- 
ployment of  units  assigned  to  that  mission, 
from  the  status  and  deployment  as  in  effect 
on  April  10.  1988. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  After  the  North  Warning 
System  and  the  Over-the-Horizon  Backsc&t- 
ter  Radar  System  are  deployed  and  in  oper- 
ation as  replacements  for  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  (DEW  line)  ssrstem.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  those  systems.  The  report  shall— 

(A)  describe  the  implementation  of  those 
systems  and  their  operational  capability  and 
effectiveness  as  demonstrated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  report; 

(B)  describe  plans,  in  light  of  those  new 
systems,  for  the  forward  deployment  of  the 
interceptor  aircraft  from  United  States 
bases  during  periods  of  heightened  interna- 
tional tension;  and 

(C)  clarify  the  alert  status  in  the  strategic 
air  defense  mission,  under  those  new  sys- 
tems, of  elements  of  the  Air  Force  (includ- 
ing elements  of  the  reserve  components)  at 
Air  Force  bases  in  the  northern  portions  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  180  days  after  the  date 
on  which  Congress  receives  the  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2073 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  QuA-sruE. 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  McK^ain, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Logar,  Mr.  Nickles 
and  Mr.  Exon)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  s.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

SEC,  .  SKNSK  OK  TIIK  SKN.ATK  (IN  THE  NEED  ^^^ 
PKOTKtT  NON-Nl'CI.KAK  CRl'ISK  MIS- 
SILhSi  IN  START. 

(a)  Findings.- 

(1)  The  Senate  supports  the  President's 
efforts  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks  [START]  to  make  deep  and  verifiable 
cuts  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

(2)  Conclusion  of  a  START  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  increase  the  relative  importance 
of  each  nation's  non-nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bilities. 

(3)  Advanced,  long-range,  non-nuclear 
cruise  missiles  are  amorjj  the  most  promis- 
ing technologies  for  reducing  the  current  re- 
liance of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
upon  the  threat  of  an  early  resort  to  nucle- 
ar weapons  to  deter  a  conventional  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

(4)  The  United  States  has  taken  a  position 
in  START  that  we  will  not  agree  to  any  lim- 
itations on  non-nuclear  cruise  missiles. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— In  light  of  the 
findings  in  sub-section  (a),  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

It  should  be  the  position  of  the  United 
States  that  in  START  no  restrictions  shall 
be  established  on  current  or  future  non-nu- 
clear cruise  missiles. 
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SPECt'ER  (AND  HEINZ) 
AMEl  FDMENT  NO.  2074 


Mr.    NUNII 
himself  and 
amendment 
as  follows: 


(for  Mr.  Specter,  for 
Mr.  Heinz)  proposed  an 
lo  the  bill,  S.  2355,  supra; 


i  fter 


On  page  2. 
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...  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 

»23,549,0OO  shall  be  available 

of  Tactical  Army  Combat 

Computer       System 


Sui  iport 


GUNN 


HARKiN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2075 

(for  Mr.  Harkin,  for  him- 

Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr. 

Warner,  Mr.   Melcher,  Mr. 

.  Dixon,  Mr.  Conrad,  and 

proposed  an  amendment 

2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
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with  such  contract,  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(B)  any  business  concern  or  other  organi- 
zation that,  on  either  the  date  of  the  award 
of  the  contract  or  the  date  on  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  received  an  offer  from 
such  business  concern  or  organization  in 
connection  with  such  contract,  is  owned  or 
substantially  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or 
more  such  officers  and  employees. 

<b)  Exceptions.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  include  in  the  regulations  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  such  exceptions  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 


Mr.  NUN> 
self.  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Ml 
Mr.  Leahy) 
to  the  bill.  S 

On  page  171 
the  following: 

8KC  Ml.  STI'OY  UnI)  RKPOKT  ON  THE  I  SK  OK  NON- 

bi<v>k<;kai>ahi.k  plastic. 

The    Secretary    of    Defense 

a  study  in  order  to  identify 

disposable  plastic  items  that 

Department  of  Etefense  in 

..  to  determine  the  approxi- 

used  annually  and  to  deter- 

I  uch  items  are  biodegradable 

items  are  not  biodegradable. 

Not    later    than    March    1, 

of  Defense  shall  submit 

on  Armed  Forces  of  the 

the  House  of  Representatives 

,  results  of  the  study  required 

(a)  and  the  feasibility  of  sub- 

._.  commodity  based  bio- 

plkstic  items  for  nonbiodegrada- 

ite  ns  identified  in  the  study  that 

b:    the  Department  of  Defense. 

si  all  include  the  following  mat- 


lilability  of  agricultural  com- 
biodegradable   plastic   items 
substitutes  for  the  nonbio- 
items. 

cost  that  would  result 
..  to  the  use  of  such  substi- 
cost  of  continued  use  of  the 
plastic  items. 


ROTH  /(MENDMENT  NO.  2076 

.. (for  Mr.  Roth)  proposed 

amendment  to  the   bill,  S.   2355, 
f  o  lows: 
131,   between   lines   13   and    14, 


with 


bu  iiness 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2077 
Mr.  NUNN  (for  Mr.  Kennedy)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S. 
2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  171,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SW.     .  RKP«»KT  <tN  SMAI.I.  I'ATKOI.  MOAT  OK  NAVY. 

(a)FiNDiNGS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  on  April  23.  1988,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  announced  that  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  Coast  Guard  vessels 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  duty  in  conjunction 
with  the  Navy;  and 

(2)  according  to  public  reports  based  on 
statements  from  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Navy  has  a  significantly  in- 
adequate number  of  small  patrol  boarts  in 
the  Navy  fleet  of  ships. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  regarding  the  capability  of  the  Navy  to 
carry  out  missions  requiring  the  use  of  small 
patrol  boats.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in 
such  report- 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  ability  of  the 
Navy  to  carry  out  missions  requiring  the  use 
of  small  patrol  boats  that  are  less  than  150 
feet  in  length; 

(2)  a  discussion  of  the  contingencies  that 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  small  patrol 
boats  (of  less  than  150  feet  in  length)  rather 
than  larger  warships: 

(3)  a  discussion  of  any  plans  the  Navy  has 
for  eliminating  the  Navy's  shorUge  of  such 
boats:  and 

(4)  such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  the  Navy  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively missions  which  would  require  the  use 
of  such  boats. 


special  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  scheduled  a  field  hearing  on  kick- 
backs in  cataract  surgery. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  May  23,  1988,  at  9  a.m.,  in  the 
Ceremonial  Courtroom,  William  P. 
Green  Pederal  Building,  6th  and  Arch 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  PA.  The  hearing 
will  be  chaired  by  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Senator  John  Heinz. 

Por  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Larry  Atkins,  minority  staff  direc- 
tor, at  [202]  224-^4167. 


UT  OK  INTEREST  RKCl  l.ATIONS. 

_  — Not  later  than  120  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
of  Defense  shall  issue  regula- 

a  contracting  officer— 

lowingly  receiving  any  offer  in 

a  contract  to  be  awarded  by 

_  of  Defense  from  an  officer 

of  the  Federal  Government  or 

concern  or  other  organi- 

or  substantially  owned  or  Con- 
or more  such  officers  and  em- 


TRADEMARK  PROTECTION  ACT 


k  lowingly  awarding  such  a  con- 


who,  on  either  the  date  of 

the  contract  or  the  date  on 

of  Defense  received 

such  person  in  connection 


pe  rson 


d  Bpartment 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2078 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  DeConcini)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1883)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  in  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
certain  international  conventions,  and 
for  other  purposes;"  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  line  13,  strike  out  "the  generic 
name"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  gener- 
ic name  for  the  goods  or  services  or  a  por- 
tion thereof,  for  which  it  is  registered.". 


AUTHORITY  POR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Priday,  May  13,  1988,  in 
open  session,  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  Gordon  A.  Smith,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Com- 
mand, Control,  Communications  and 
Intelligence;  the  nomination  of  Mi- 
chael P.W.  Stone,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army:  and  the  nomination 
of  Alan  Marshall  Elkins,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  May  13,  1988.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1250,  Pederal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  May  13,  1988.  on 
the  subject  of  regulatory  reform:  nego- 
tiated rulemaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday.  May  13,  1988.  to 
hold  a  markup  on  S.  555.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  Pederal  regulations  of  gaming 
activities  on  Indian  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
FAMILY  POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  and  Family 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  May  13,  1988,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  long-term  status  of 
Social  Security  trust  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FETAL  ALCOHOL  SYNDROME 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in 
studying  the  high  incidence  of  infant 
mortality  and  low  birthweight.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  number 
of  neonatal  clinics  in  this  country.  In 
these  clinics,  specially  trained  teams 
of  physicians  and  nurses  watch  over 
helpless  infants  who  have  been  born 
prematurely,  underweight,  or  with 
multiple  disabilities.  The  tragedy  is. 
Mr.  President,  that  many  of  these 
birth  defects  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed. 

Over  3,000  babies  are  born  yearly 
with  birth  defects  associated  with  ma- 
ternal drinking  during  pregnancy. 
Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  the  only 
preventable  birth  defect  among  the 
top  three  types  of  birth  defects  in  the 
United  States,  but  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  Americans  have  heard  of  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome. 

In  the  effort  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  consequences  of  drinking 
during  pregnancy,  Congress  has  desig- 
nated this  week  as  "Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome Awareness  Week."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Women's  Health 
Report  has  released  the  following 
report  on  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  our  effort  to  raise 
awareness  on  this  problem. 

The  report  follows: 

Drinking  and  Pregnancy:  Not  a 
Compatible  Marriage 

Fact:  In  1981,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
US  issued  a  health  advisory  recommending 
that  women  who  are  pregnant  or  are  consid- 
ering pregnancy  should  abstain  from  alco- 
holic beverages  and  should  be  aware  of  the 
alcohol  content  of  foods,  beverages,  and 
medications. 

Why  such  a  terse  warning  against  drink- 
ing during  pregnancy?  Petal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome (FAS)  is  a  pattern  of  mental,  physi- 
cal, and  behavioral  birth  defects  found  in 
the  infants  of  alcoholic  mothers.  Officially 
recognized  in  1973  by  physicians  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  FAS  affects  an  esti- 
mated 1-3  births  per  1000  each  year.  FAS  is 
the  third  leading  cause  of  mental  retarda- 
tion in  this  country  behind  Down  syndrome 
and  neural  tube  defects  such  as  spina  bifida. 
The  good  news  is  that,  unlike  the  latter  two 
birth  defects,  FAS  is  totally  preventable. 
Women  can  guard  against  FAS  by  not 
drinking  alcohol  at  all  during  pregnancy. 
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It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  fetus  are  believed  to  lie  on 
a  dose-dependent  continuum.  The  more  a 
pregnant  woman  drinks,  the  more  severe 
the  congenital  birth  defects  that  may  devel- 
op. The  alcoholic  mothers  of  the  originally 
identified  FAS  children  all  drank  heavily 
throughout  pregnancy.  But.  even  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  consumed  during  preg- 
nancy can  have  deleterious  effects  on  the 
developing  embryo.  Clearly,  there  are  po- 
tentially serious  implications  for  the  social- 
drinking  pregnant  woman.  "Fetal  Alcohol 
Effects"  (FAE).  a  recently-coined  term, 
refers  to  alcohol-related  birth  defects  in  in- 
fants and  children  which  do  not  meet  the 
diagnostic  criteria  for  full-blown  FAS.  No 
threshold  of  "safe"  drinking  during  preg- 
nancy has  been  established. 

FAS  CHARACTERISTICS 

FAS  damage  is  most  noticeable  in  three 
areas— growth  retardation,  damage  to  the 
central  ner\'0us  system  (including  mental 
retardation),  and  facial  abnormalities.  Phys- 
iological characteristics  of  FAS  infants  and 
children  include: 

Short  palpebral  fissures  (eye  openings  ab- 
normally small) 

Ptosis  (upper  eyelids  drooped) 

Noses  short,  creating  a  wide  space  above 
upper  lip 

Upper  lip  very  thin 

Philtrum,  the  indentation  in  the  skin  that 
is  normally  present  just  above  upper  lip.  re- 
duced or  missing 

Cheekbones  flattened 

Children  small  for  their  age.  with  heads 
abnormally  small 

Problems  with  cortical  functions  such  as 
cognition,  muscle  control,  and  fine  motor 
skills  are  evident.  Skeletal  abnormalities 
and  hyperactivity  caused  by  FAS  can  persist 
into  childhood. 

FETAL  ALCOHOL  DAMAGE  MECHANISMS 

Alcohol  is  a  teratogen,  a  producer  of  birth 
defects.  Exactly  how  alcohol  damages  the 
developing  fetus  is  still  unknown,  but  nu- 
merous studies  show  that  alcohol  and  acet- 
aldehyde,  its  first  byproduct,  are  directly 
toxic  to  the  embryo.  E.ssentially.  when  the 
pregnant  mother  drinks,  her  baby  drinks" 
too.  Scientists  previously  suspected  that 
malnutrition,  caused  by  chronic  problem 
drinking,  was  responsible  for  FAS.  It  is  now 
believed  that  ethanol.  found  in  all  liquor, 
beer,  and  wine,  is  the  true  culprit.  However, 
the  combined  effect  of  alcohol  consumption 
and  malnutrition  during  pregnancy  may  ex- 
acerbate the  effects  of  FAS. 

Alcohol  can  also  interfere  with  the  physi- 
ological systems  involved  with  pregnancy 
maintenance.  This  may  explain  the  high 
rate  of  miscarriage  and  stillbirth  associated 
with  maternal  alcoholism. 

Fact:  One  in  six  women  in  the  peak  child- 
bearing  years  of  18-34  may  drink  enough, 
either  chronically  or  episodically,  to  pre.scnt 
a  hazard  to  an  unborn  infant. 

Fortunately,  the  frequency  of  FAS  and  al- 
cohol-related birth  defects  is  much  lower 
than  the  frequency  of  abusive  drinking 
among  pregnant  women.  It  appears  that  al- 
cohol's impact  on  the  fetus  and  fetal  devel- 
opment is  or  can  be  modified  by  other  fac- 
tors. 

The  type  of  alcohol  a  pregnant  woman 
drinks  may  affect  the  risk  of  fetal  damage. 
A  1982  study  by  Sokol  and  Kuzma  found 
that  chronic  beer  consumption  during  preg- 
nancy was  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
tributing factors  to  alcohol-induced  growth 
retardation.  Other  risk  factor  associations 
for  FAS,  uncovered  by  the  Cleveland  Fetal 


Alcohol  Study,  Include  increased  maternal 
age.  increased  frequency  of  black  race, 
greater  number  of  previous  pregnancies, 
higher  frequency  of  problem  drinking, 
greater  proportion  of  drinking  days,  and 
greater  consumption  of  alcohol  per  drinking 
day. 

PREGNANCY  AFTER  AGE  30  AND  "SOCIAL" 
DRINKING 

Problem  drinking  among  women  tends  to 
develop  between  the  ages  of  35  and  49. 
Women  who  become  pregnant  after  age  30 
should  be  aware  that  the  risk  of  FAS  dou- 
bles with  increased  maternal  age.  Further- 
more, the  Seattle  Longitudinal  Study  on  Al- 
cohol and  Pregnancy  found  that  alternating 
moderate-to-heavy  drinking  with  periods  of 
abstinence  can  produce  the  same  average 
daily  alcohol  consumption  as  daily  light 
drinking  at  a  constant  level,  or  even  a  lower 
daily  average.  Yet.  episodic  drinking  may  be 
more  damaging  to  the  fetus  if  heavier  drink- 
ing coincides  with  the  most  critical  stages  of 
fetal  development. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  drinking 
among  pregnant  women  is  not  confined  to 
lower  socioeconomic  groups.  In  fact,  a  study 
by  Dr.  Rosett  at  Boston  City  Hospital  re- 
vealed that  50  percent  of  women  from  lower 
socioeconomic  groups  are  totally  abstemi- 
ous. Alcohol  consumption  rises  with  socio- 
economic status  and  years  of  college  educa- 
tion. 

Pact:  Well-designed  studie.;  link  an  aver- 
age daily  consumption  of  1  to  2  drinks  to  de- 
creased birthweight.  growth  abnormalities 
and  behavioral  problems  in  the  newborn 
and  infant.  Increased  risk  of  spontaneous 
abortion  has  been  found  at  an  even  lower 
dose:  1  to  2  drinks  twice  weekly.  The  Ottawa 
Prenatal  Prospective  Study  suggested  that 
•"social"  drinking  during  pregnancy  was  as- 
sociated with  lower  scores  on  tests  of  spoken 
language  and  verbal  comprehension. 

Because  no  threshold  of  "safe"  drinking 
during  pregnancy  has  been  established, 
"social"  drinking  is  not  advi.sablc  during 
pregnancy. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PREGNANCY  AND  POST- 
PARTUM 

Researchers  have  identified  the  third 
week  of  human  pregnancy  as  an  especially 
vulnerable  time  for  the  embryo  in  terms  of 
alcohol-induced  damage.  At  this  time, 
during  the  first  trimester,  many  pregnant 
women  are  still  unaware  of  their  pregnancy. 
This  illustrates  the  importance  of  absti- 
nence from,  or  limitation  of.  alcohol  even 
during  the  planning  stage.s  of  pregnancy. 

Preparation  for  pregnancy  through  absti- 
nence or  limitation  should  be  a  tandem 
effort.  It  is  not  yet  known  to  what  extent 
the  father's  drinking  may  affect  his  .sperm, 
but  alcohol  may  reduce  his  sperm  count, 
making  fertilization  difficult.  How  or  if  alco- 
hol's effect  on  the  sperm  may  harm  the  de- 
veloping fetus  is  undetermined.  Conception 
may  also  be  difficult  for  women  who  drink 
heavily  since  alcohol  can  cause  infertility 
and  ab-sent  or  reduced  menstruation. 

Women  should  continue  to  avoid  alcohol 
consumption  when  they  are  breastfeeding. 
Alcohol  appears  in  the  breast  milk,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  nursing  infant,  and  slows 
down  the  process  of  milk  ejection  from  the 
breast. 

PUBLIC  AWARENESS  OF  FAS 

Fact:  In  the  1985  National  Health  Inter- 
view Survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  only  57  percent 
of  persons  under  45  years  of  age  had  ever 
heard  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome. 
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•  Mr.  BOlfD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  here 
as  a  part  (  f  the  ongoing  effort  of  the 
Congressiopal  Call  to  Conscience  for 
to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
seeking  freedom  of  reli- 
right  to  emigrate. 
gr4tified  to  learn  at  the  begin- 
month  that  one  refusenik 
I  had  sought,  Vladimir 
been  granted  permission 
Soviet  Union.  His  visitor's 
iable  Mr.  Tufeld  to  be  re- 
his  wife,  Isolda,  who  was 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  sev- 
ago  to  undergo  brain  sur- 
Jdhns  Hopkins.  She  is  still  a 
th(  re.  in  poor  condition. 

joyous  time  for  the  Tufelds, 
of  us  who  have  worked  to 

's  release.  Yet.  for  every 

ufeld.  there  are  thousands 

ks  who  are  not  granted  per- 

leave.  In  the  hopeful  antici- 

t  surrounds  President  Rea- 

summit  meeting  with 

Secretary     Gorbachev,     we 

orget  that  while  the  Soviet 

shown  a  willingness  to  take 

to  pear?,  they  still  have 

the   same   willingness   to 

human  freedoms  to  their 

The  freedom  to  emigrate 

consistently  denied  citizens  of 


this,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will 
again  raise  the  issue  when  he  travels 
to  Moscow  later  this  month. 

As  one  of  the  cochairmen  of  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  for 
1988,  I'd  like  to  thank  those  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  who  have  made 
statements  and  written  letters  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  would  like 
to  encourage  the  participation  of 
those  Senators  who  have  not  yet  done 
so  as  we  continue  this  effort  through 
the  summer  until  the  October  recess.  I 
thank  the  Chair.« 


rei  lain. 
pr  Jtext 


Sovietj  Union. 

Soviet    willingness    to    let 
weH-known  refuseniks  emigrate 
thousands  of  lesser  known 
Some  are  denied  visas 
that  they  or  members 
I  amilies  possess  national  se- 
Far  lilies  are  often  separated  by 
E  ractice  whereby  only  some 
ire  permitted  to  leave, 
e  should  appreciate  Soviet 
_  and  encourage  their  willing- 
a:hieve  meaningful  arms  re- 
we  must  not  be  fooled  into 
hat  glasnost  means  a  thaw 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
wish  to  emigrate.  Emigra- 
intemationally  recognized 
So\|l et  citizens  should  be  permit- 
to  apply  for  emigration, 
special   stipulations   on    the 
:  destination  or  the  presence 
members  outside  the  Soviet 


made  my  view  clear  to  both 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of 
we  must  make  hiunan 
especially  Soviet  Jewry— 
in  all  negotiations  with  the 
President  Reagan  has  done 
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AGENT  ORANGE 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  testified  before  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agent  orange.  This  is  a  vitally 
important  issue  for  Vietnam  veterans. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  holding  this 
important  hearing.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  Senator  Tom  Daschle  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue  and  for  his 
participation  in  the  hearing.  Chris 
Gregory,  a  Massachusetts  veteran  and 
former  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agent  Orange  Program,  also  testified 
and  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  hearing. 

I  was  also  particularly  pleased  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  Adm.  Elmo 
Zumwalt.  I  have  great  respect  for  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt,  and  I  was  honored  to 
receive  a  medal  from  him  during  my 
tour  of  service  in  Vietnam.  He  has  a 
unique  perspective  on  the  agent 
orange  issue,  having  been  involved 
with  its  use  in  Vietnam  and  having 
suffered  from  its  effects  at  home  in 
his  own  family.  He  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study  to  this  diffi- 
cult issue  and  has  made  an  important 
contribution. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony, "As  one  who  shares  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  use  of  agent 
orange,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
this  country  to  make  some  compensa- 
tory amends."  I  hope  that  this  hearing 
will  lead  to  action  on  legislation  to 
compensate  the  victims  of  agent 
orange  in  the  near  future.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  my  prepared  statement  for 
the  hearing  and  that  of  Admiral  Zum- 
walt be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statements  follow: 
Statement  of  Senator  John  Kerry.  Senate 
Veterans    Affairs    Committee— Hearing 
ON  Agent  Orange 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  once  again  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  Agent  Orange.  I  ap- 
preciate your  willingness  to  hold  this  hear- 
ing and  to  consider  legislation  providing 
compensation  for  the  victims  of  Agent 
Orange. 

Last  year,  when  I  testified  before  this 
committee  on  Agent  Orange,  I  stressed  the 
importance  of  this  issue  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. It  is  just  as  important  today.  Agent 
Orange  is  a  pressing  concern— literally   a 


matter  of  life  and  death— for  many  Vietnam 
veterans.  The  issue  will  not  go  away.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  address  the  concerns  of 
Agent  Orange  victims,  and  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  those  who  are  suffering  from 
diseases  caused  by  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange.  I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  lead- 
ing that  fight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Vietnam  was  obviously  one 
of  our  most  controversial  wars.  You  were 
one  of  those  who  spoke  out  courageously 
against  the  war  at  an  early  point.  Many  of 
us  joined  you  in  that  opposition.  Others  just 
as  strongly  supported  the  war  and  felt  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  There  is  no  need 
to  refight  those  battles  now. 

There  is  a  need  to  avoid  making  Vietnam 
veterans  the  last  victims  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  But  our  debt  to  Vietnam  veterans 
should  not  be  repaid  only  in  rhetoric.  The 
Welcome  Home  parades  are  important.  The 
Vietnam  Memorial  is  important.  The  pa- 
rades, the  concerts,  the  resolutions,  are  all 
important.  But  there  is  something  more  im- 
portant than  symbolism.  And  that  is  justice 
and  fairness  towards  Vietnam  veterans. 

We  now  have  a  proposal  to  elevate  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  Cabinet-level 
status.  Make  no  mistake— I  support  that  leg- 
islation, and  I  think  that  the  symbolism  and 
the  recognition  of  veterans  that  it  implies  is 
good.  But  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  once 
again  falling  into  the  trap  of  substituting 
symbolism  for  substance. 

But  far  more  important  than  symbolism  is 
the  reality  of  how  we  treat  our  veterans 
who  are  still  suffering.  And  I  believe  that  it 
is  nothing  less  than  wrong  on  the  facts  to 
tell  Vietnam  veterans  that  we  cannot  com- 
pensate for  diseases  which  were  caused  by 
their  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  offensive  to  veterans  to  tell  them  that 
there  is  not  enough  "scientific  evidence"  to 
justify  compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  time  goes  on.  the  evi- 
dence on  Agent  Orange  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger.  That  is  not  surprising,  since 
we  know  that  it  takes  many  years  for  can- 
cers and  other  disease  to  develop  which  are 
linked  to  Agent  Orange  exposure.  Let  me 
review  just  a  few  of  the  studies  which  have 
come  out  in  the  past  few  years  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  1983.  the  VA  Agent  Orange  registry 
found  excessive  cancers  among  Vietnam  vet- 
erans of  two  types— non-Hodgkins  lympho- 
mas, and  cancers  of  the  oral  cavity  and 
pharynx. 

A  1983  study  by  the  Massachusetts  Agent 
Orange  Commission  found  excessive  num- 
bers of  soft-tissue  sarcomas  and  cancer  of 
the  kidney  among  Vietnam  veterans  ex- 
posed to  Agent  Orange. 

The  1984  Ranch  Hand  baseline  study 
found  higher  amounts  of  skin  cancers  and 
systemic  cancers,  twice  as  many  cancers  of 
the  lip.  oral  cavity  and  pharynx,  and  three 
times  as  many  cancers  of  the  respiratory 
system,  chest  and  genito-urinary  system. 

A  1985  study  in  Wisconsin  found  excessive 
incidences  of  soft-tissue  sarcomas  among 
Vietnam  veterans  who  had  been  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange. 

A  1986  study  in  West  Virginia  found 
higher  incidences  of  non-Hodgkins  lympho- 
mas, and  cancers  of  the  testes,  larynx,  and 
respiratory  system  among  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

The  preliminary  results  of  the  CDC  Viet- 
nam Experience  Study  released  in  1987 
showed  excessive  instances  of  lymphosarco- 
mas, leukemia,  and  brain  cancer  among 
Vietnam  veterans. 


The  VA  Mortality  Study  released  in  1987. 
a  survey  of  50,000  veterans,  showed  rates  of 
death  due  to  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  110 
percent  higher  than  normal,  and  deaths  due 
to  lung  cancer  58  percent  higher  than 
normal  among  Marines  who  served  in  areas 
heavily  sprayed  with  Agent  Orange. 

The  1987  Ranch  Hand  follow-up  study 
showed  excessive  incidence  of  skin  cancers, 
systemic  neoplasms,  lymphomas,  soft-tissue 
sarcomas,  three  times  as  many  cancers  of 
the  oral  cavity  and  pharynx,  twice  as  many 
cancers  of  the  bronchus  and  lung,  and  three 
times  the  number  of  testicular  neoplasms. 

And  the  report  released  on  the  Ranch 
Hand  study  in  March  of  1988.  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Daschle  and  myself,  showed 
higher  incidences  of  tumors,  birth  defects, 
psychological  disorders,  blood  toxicity,  and 
cardiovascular  problems. 

In  addition,  the  results  which  have  just 
been  released  this  week  from  the  CDC  Viet- 
nam Experience  Study  show  higher  inci- 
dence among  Vietnam  veterans  of  fertility 
problems,  low  sperm  count,  depression,  alco- 
hol problems,  anxiety  disorders,  skin  disor- 
ders, and  birth  defects.  I  hope  that  these  re- 
sults will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and 
studied  carefully. 

Other  studies  relating  to  dioxin  have  also 
shown  similar  results.  A  1986  study  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of  farmers  in 
Kansas  who  had  been  exposed  to  herbicides 
similar  to  Agent  Orange  showed  an  inci- 
dence of  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  six  times 
higher  than  normal.  Studies  in  Sweden 
showed  incidences  of  soft-tissue  sarcoma 
five  to  seven  times  higher  than  normal  with 
phenoxy-herbicide  exposure.  And  other 
studies  have  shown  similar  results. 

So  to  those  who  say  "we  don't  have 
enough  evidence".  I  would  ask— How  high 
does  the  body  count  have  to  go?  How  many 
more  Vietnam  veterans  have  to  die  before 
we  have  "enough  evidence"  to  start  admit- 
ting the  truth  and  compensating  veterans? 

Our  legislation  would  establish  a  presump- 
tion of  service-connection  for  two  of  these 
diseases,  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  and  lung 
cancer.  In  addition  it  would  ask  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  the  evi- 
dence of  the  scientific  studies  and  compile  a 
list  of  other  diseases  which  are  linked  to 
suppression  of  the  immune  system,  which 
may  be  linked  to  dioxin  or  Agent  Orange  ex- 
posure. If  appropriate,  these  diseases  would 
be  added  and  a  resumption  of  service-con- 
nection created. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand how  strongly  Vietnam  veterans  feel 
about  this  subject.  At  Vet  Centers  through- 
out Massachusetts,  and  at  VA  clinics  and 
hospitals,  I  have  met  with  Vietnam  veterans 
and  veterans  groups.  And  I  know  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  feel  very,  very  strongly  about 
this  issue.  You  cannot  tell  a  Vietnam  veter- 
an that  there  is  "not  enough  evidence"  on 
Agent  Orange.  They  know  what  the  evi- 
dence is.  Por  one  thing,  the  evidence  is  in 
their  own  bodies,  and  even  worse,  in  the 
bodies  of  their  children.  They  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  led  the  fight  to  gain 
compensation  for  the  i/eterans  who  are  vic- 
tims of  atomic  radiation.  You  argued 
against  those  in  the  VA  and  elsewhere  who 
would  tell  us  that  there  is  'no  scientific  evi- 
dence" to  link  radiation  with  cancer— exact- 
ly the  same  argument  they  use  with  Agent 
Orange.  I  supported  you  in  that  fight.  And 
last  month,  we  won  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

But  before  we  won  the  fight  for  atomic 
veterans,  some  of  them  had  to  wait  40  years 


or  more   for  compensation.   And   many   of 
them  died  before  they  reached  that  day. 

We  should  not  make  Vietnam  veterans 
wait  40  years  for  compensation.  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  wait  until  the  21st  Century 
to  tell  Vietnam  veterans  that  the  evidence  is 
now  strong  enough,  and  we  are  ready  to 
compensate  them. 

I  know  that  there  is  still  controversy 
about  the  effecte  of  Agent  Orange.  There 
may  always  be  controversy,  just  as  there 
may  always  be  controversy  about  the  Viet- 
nam war  itself.  But  the  legislation  that  I 
have  introduced  is  an  attempt  to  end  the 
controversy,  and  put  the  division  of  the 
Vietnam  war  behind  us. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  studies  should 
stop.  Studies  on  Agent  Orange,  on  dioxin 
and  on  cancer  should  continue.  But  the 
Ranch  Hand  study  will  not  be  complete 
until  the  year  2002.  And  we  cannot  ask  Viet- 
nam veterans  to  wait  any  longer. 

The  CDC  has  told  us  that  they  cannot 
complete  their  study  on  Agent  Orange,  be- 
cause they  cannot  measure  the  levels  of 
dioxin  in  the  blood  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
That  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  since  in 
many  cases  15  to  20  years  or  more  have 
passed  since  the  exposure  of  Agent  Orange 
in  Vietnam.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  lingering  health  effects,  no  dis- 
eases or  damage  caused  by  that  exposure. 
Let  us  be  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Vietnam  veterans  deserve 
to  be  told  the  truth.  I  believe  that  just  as 
important  as  compensation  itself  is  the 
simple  recognition  and  admission  of  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  veterans  and  their  children 
are  suffering— from  cancers,  tumors,  birth 
defects  and  other  conditions  linked  to  Agent 
Orange.  It  is  time  that  we  admitted  that 
fact  as  a  nation.  Vietnam  veterans  do  not 
want  any  special  dispensation  or  special 
treatment.  They  simply  want  the  same 
treatment  that  has  tieen  accorded  to  every 
other  group  of  veterans  under  the  law. 
Where  there  is  a  medical  condition  caused 
by  military  service,  there  should  be  compen- 
sation. 

Perhaps  all  of  us  today  will  not  agree  on 
whether  Agent  Orange  caused  all  of  the  dis- 
eases I  have  listed.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
Vietnam  Experience  Study  and  other  stud- 
ies clearly  shows  that  those  diseases  are  as- 
sociated with  service  in  Vietnam.  And  that 
is  really  the  critical  point.  If  a  veteran  is 
suffering  today  from  a  disease  caused  by  his 
service  in  Vietnam,  then  he  should  be  com- 
pensated. It  is  the  way  the  system  is  sup- 
posed to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  dismayed  by 
the  attitude  of  this  Administration  on  the 
issue  of  Agent  Orange.  As  with  some  issues, 
the  rhetoric  is  out  of  touch  with  the  reality. 
They  tell  us  that  Vietnam  veterans  are  "na- 
tional heroes ".  But  they  continue  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  Vietnam  veterans  who  need 
help. 

The  VA  continues  to  tell  us  that  only 
chloracne.  a  skin  disorder,  is  linked  to  Agent 
Orange  exposure.  Only  a  handful  of  veter- 
ans have  been  compensated  even  for  this 
disease.  Meanwhile,  the  VA  itself  only  re- 
viewed seven  out  of  more  than  a  thousand 
studies  relating  to  Agent  Orange  before  pro- 
mulgating its  regulations  on  the  subject. 
And  at  the  same  time,  they  continue  to  tell 
us  that  "more  studies  are  needed". 

We've  heard  this  before.  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  heard  it  on  atomic  veterans.  We've 
heard  it  on  acid  rain.  We've  heard  it  on 
toxic  wastes.  You  were  a  leader  in  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  issue  of  toxic 
wastes.  You  took  a  courageous  stand  in  1986 


in  support  of  Proposition  65.  the  toxics  initi- 
ative in  California,  which  would  ban  herbi- 
cides and  pesticides  very  similar  in  their  ef- 
fects to  Agent  Orange.  You  have  been  a 
leader  on  environmental  issues.  And  we  are 
dealing  with  the  same  issue  here. 

We  know  what  the  Administration's 
record  has  been  on  those  issues.  We  know 
what  the  OMB's  record  has  been.  A  study 
released  a  year  ago  by  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Mt.  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine,  which  was  commissioned  by  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
told  us  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  "has  delayed,  impeded,  and  thwart- 
ed Governmental  research  efforts  designed 
to  answer  public  demands  for  information 
on  serious  public  health  questions"— includ- 
ing Agent  Orange. 

They  concluded  that  "Conditions  imposed 
by  OMB  during  its  paperwork  review  of  a 
proposed  NIOSH  study  of  New  Jersey  and 
Missouri  dioxin  workers  have  substantially 
delayed  the  initiation  of  this  study,  will  sub- 
stantially increase  contracting  costs  by  more 
than  $270,000.  and  may  even  totally  block 
the  completion  of  this  imf>ortant  study. " 

We  know  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
stonewalling  and  foot-dragging.  They  are 
afraid  of  the  cost.  They  say  it  will  cost  too 
much  money  to  compensate  Agent  Orange 
victims.  They  are  afraid  of  legal  liability. 
And  they  don't  want  to  admit  that  they 
were  wrong. 

We  heard  all  those  same  arguments  in  the 
debate  over  atomic  veterans.  And  we  reject- 
ed them. 

You  put  it  best.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  last  month  on 
compensation  for  atomic  veterans.  You  said, 
and  I  quote: 

"I  am  aware  of  opposition  to  this  bill  from 
the  administration  and  Meml>ers  of  this 
body  who  fear  that  H.R.  1811  will  set  a 
"dangerous  precedent"  for  other  groups 
•  •  *  to  press  for  presumptive  compensation. 
They  use  the  fiscal  argument  that  the  Ped- 
eral  Government  will  be  held  liable  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  claims  it  is  in  no  position 
to  pay.  Mr.  President,  this  is  entirely  l)eside 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  American  veter- 
ans may  be  suffering  from  the  ill  effects  of 
radiation  they  incurred  in  the  line  duty  to 
our  Nation.  If  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
that  their  claims  of  service  connection  have 
some  scientific  basis,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  our  job  to 
find  excuses  to  deny  benefits  to  deserving 
individuals.  It  is  not  our  place  to  reject  com- 
pensation for  atomic  veterans  solely  on  the 
basis  that  such  action  may  open  the  door 
for  other  would-be  claimants  to  seek  com- 
pensation. If  atomic  veterans  deserve  com- 
pensation, they  should  be  granted  compen- 
sation." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  every  word 
you  said  in  that  debate.  I  supported  you  in 
that  debate  and  I  voted  with  you  I  would 
only  add  that  the  same  words  apply  exactly 
to  the  issue  before  us— If  Agent  Orange  vet- 
erans deserve  compensation,  they  should  be 
granted  compensation. 

I  am  as  sensitive  as  any  member  of  the 
Senate  to  questions  of  cost.  We  have  esti- 
mates from  CBO  that  our  bill  will  cost 
about  $100  million  a  year  for  five  years. 
That  seems  like  a  reasonable  amount  to  me 
in  light  of  the  VA's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988  of  $28  billion  dollars. 

But  if  there  are  better  ways,  more  cost-ef- 
fective ways  to  structure  a  bill,  I  am  open  to 
them.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  work  with 
you  and  this  committee  to  craft  any  legisla- 
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ies recently  which  have  been  publicly  debat- 
ed. 

People  who  contend  that  Agent  Orange  or 
its  elements  do  not  cause  any  increased  risk 
in  cancer  point  out  that  the  Ranch  Hand 
study,  which  involved  the  United  States  Air 
Force  personnel  who  handled  Agent  Orange 
in  the  aircraft,  did  not  show  any  increased 
incidence  of  lymphoma  (a  type  of  cancer). 
These  advocates  point  out  that  the  Dioxin 
content  from  blood  samples  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  were  exposed  to  Agent  Orange 
and  a  control  group  who  was  not  exposed  in- 
dicates Dioxin  (TCDD)  medians  were  virtu- 
ally the  same.  These  advocates  argue  that 
although  the  recent  study  done  by  Sheila 
Hoar  (Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. September  5.  1986,  Volume  256, 
No.  9)  suggests  exposure  to  2,4,D  increases 
the  risk  of  cancer,  the  Kansas  farmers  used 
in  the  study  were  also  exposed  to  other  her- 
bicides and.  therefore,  those  other  herbi- 
cides may  be  the  cause  of  the  cancer  not 
2.4.D. 

The  advocates  arguing  Agent  Orange  or 
one  of  its  elements  causes  cancer  point  out 
that   some   of   these  same   studies  demon- 
strate  an    increased    risk    of   cancer    from 
Agent  Orange  and  the  Ranch  Hand  study  is 
not  of  significant  scientific  value.  Although 
the  Ranch  Hand  study  reported  no  deaths 
due  to  lymphoma,  there  were  only  1.247  per- 
sonnel in  the  study,  a  statistically  insignifi- 
cant number  since  less  than  one  such  death 
from    lymphoma    would    be    expected.    Dr. 
Arnold  Schecter  with   the   Department  of 
Preventive    Medicne.    Clinical    Campus    at 
Binghamton  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  urged  that  Dioxin  (TCDD)  be  meas- 
ured in  Vietnam  veterans  in  1980  and  1984 
noting  that  Dioxin  levels  in  the  veterans 
would    decrease    with    time.    Dr.    Schecter 
pointed  out  then  that  eventually  heavily  ex- 
posed veterans  will  carry  levels  of  Dioxin 
that  are  indistinguishable  with  the  general 
population,  and  opportunities  may  be  lost  to 
learn  about  the  toxicity  of  this  material  in 
humans  and   to  compensate   appropriately 
those    veterans    who    have    or   will    suffer 
Dioxin-induced    injury.    Dr.    Schecter    has 
analyzed  the  human  fat  tissues  of  the  Viet- 
namese in  Vietnam  and  demonstrated  that 
the  tissue  samples  taken  in  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  (formerly  Saigon— whose  surrounding 
area    was     heavily     sprayed     with     Agent 
Orange)  showed  elevated  levels  of  Dioxin 
(TCDD)  characteristic  of  Agent  Orange,  in 
comparison   with    tissue   samples   taken    in 
Hanoi  (which  was  never  sprayed  with  Agent 
Orange).    Theodore    Colton,    ScD..    of    the 
Boston  University  School  of  Public  Health, 
in  reviewing  Sheila  Hoars  study  (Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Septem- 
ber 5.  1986.  Volume  256.  No.  9)  found  that 
the  case  control  study  in  Kansas  reported 
by  Hoar  has  importance  beyond  its  popula- 
tion of  agricultural  workers  and  adds  to  the 
accumulating  body  of  evidence  concerning 
the  health  effects  associated  with  herbicide 
exposure  in  Vietnam.  The  Hoar  study  indi- 
cated that  Kansas  farmers  exposed  to  herbi- 
cides more  than  twenty  days  per  year  had  a 
six-fold     increase     of     non-Hodgkins     lym- 
phoma   (cancer)    relative    to    non-farmers. 
Frequent  users  who  mixed  or  applied  the 
herbicides  themselves  had  an  eight-fold  in- 
crease   risk    for    non-Hodgkins    lymphoma. 
The  strongest  evidence  to  date  suggesting 
that  2.4-D.  one  of  the  elements  of  Agent 
Orange,  causes  cancer  is  the  Hoar  study 
funded  in  part  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. Sheila  Hoar  points  out  that  although 
there  has  been  criticism  of  the  study  ques- 
tioning  the  specificity  of  the   association 


with  2,4-D  with  some  contending  that  other 
herbicides  the  Kansas  farmers  used  were 
also  associated  with  excess  risk  of  cancer, 
she  stands  by  the  original  interpretation  of 
the  data.  Her  study  analyzed  each  herbicide 
and  insecticide  type  separately  and  control- 
ling for  the  effects  of  2,4-D  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  risks  associated  with  Tria- 
zin,  the  excess  lymphoma  (cancer)  was  asso- 
ciated with  2,4-D.  The  Hoar  study  does  pro- 
vide suppHJrt  for  concluding  that  non-Hodg- 
kins lymphoma  (cancer)  that  arises  in  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  caused  by  one  of  the  ele- 
menU  (2,4-D)  in  Agent  Orange,  particularly 
if  there  is  evidence  of  direct  exposure  to  the 
herbicide. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  not  very 
many  months  ago  a  $180,000,000  suit  was 
settled  between  the  Vietnam  veterans  and 
the  chemical  companies  who  produced 
Agent  Orange.  Proponents  for  the  chemical 
companies  argued  that  it  was  simply  a  nui- 
sance suit  that  was  settled  for  a  small 
amount  to  generate  some  public  relations 
value.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  chemical  com- 
panies would  have  settled  for  any  amount  if 
their  attorneys  advised  them  that  the  com- 
panies had  absolutely  no  legal  or  financial 
exposure.  Regrettably,  at  the  time  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  settled  the  $180,000,000  suit, 
the  evidence  of  the  Hoar  study  showing  an 
increased  risk  of  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma 
when  Kansas  farmers  were  exposed  to  2.4-D 
was  not  available. 

Is  there  more  evidence  that  there  is  an  in- 
creased risk  in  cancer  with  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  or  its  elements  in  the  future? 
The  Center  for  Disease  Control  has  been 
conducting  epidemiologic  studies  of  the 
health  of  Vietnam  veterans  that  has  three 
major  components:  the  Vietnam  Experience 
Study,  the  Agent  Orange  Study,  and  the  Se- 
lected Cancers  Study.  The  Vietnam  Experi- 
ence Study  will  evaluate  the  possible  health 
effects  of  the  general  Vietnam  experience. 
The  Selected  Cancers  Study  will  evaluate 
the  risk  of  contracting  soft  tissue  sarcoma. 
Hodgkins  and  non-Hodgkins  lymphomas. 
The  Agent  Orange  Study  will  evaluate  the 
health  effects  of  possible  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  that  have 
been  encountered  in  these  studies  attempt- 
ing to  determine  if  Agent  Orange  or  its  ele- 
ments cause  an  increased  risk  of  cancer  in 
humans.  There  has  been  difficulty  with 
these  Agent  Orange  studies  resulting  from 
the  unexpected  failure  to  identify  large 
numbers  of  clearly  exposed  veterans.  There 
has  been  the  question  of  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  identify  sufficient  numbers  of  individ- 
uals who  have  had  sufficient  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  that  has  the  biologic  plausi- 
bility of  producing  adverse  health  effects. 
No  threshold  level  has  yet  been  determined 
for  the  health  effects  of  Dioxin  (TCDD)  on 
humans.  There  have  been  Agent  Orange  ex- 
posure study  difficulties  due  to  the  inability 
to  document  exposure  from  existing  mili- 
tary records.  There  has  been  the  attempt  to 
validate  the  study  of  military  records  infor- 
mation based  on  estimates  of  the  likelihood 
of  exposure  of  Agent  Orange  with  blood 
evaluations  of  the  Dioxin  (TCDD).  Recent 
results  of  these  Dioxin  evaluations  show 
there  are  no  differences  in  Dioxin  levels  be- 
tween Vietnam  veterans  and  a  group  not  ex- 
posed to  Agent  Orange.  Therefore  the 
White  House  has  decided  that  this  study 
should  not  proceed  since  the  information 
suggesting  Agent  Orange  exposure  in  mili- 
tary piersonnel  cannot  be  confirmed  by  the 
blood  tests  checking  for  Dioxin.  (An  addi- 
tional problem  in  the  analysis  of  the  Agent 


Orange  and  its  elements  in  causing  m- 
creased  risk  of  cancer  is  that  to  date  there 
are  inadequate  tests  for  the  evaluation  of  2. 
4-D  carcinogenicity  in  experimental  ani- 
mals.) the  overall  results  will  not  have  to 
rely  on  the  Vietnam  Experience  Study  and 
the  Selected  Cancers  Study. 

In  the  first  week  of  September.  1987,  the 
results  of  the  largest  mortality  study  of 
Vietnam  veterans  yet  was  released,  finding 
that  former  Marine  ground  troops  died  of 
lung  cancer  and  certain  lymph  cancers  (non- 
Hodgkins  lymphoma)  at  a  significantly 
higher  rate  than  Marines  who  did  not  serve 
in  the  war.  This  study,  conducted  by  the 
Veterans  Administration,  examined  deaths 
among  49.920  Marine  and  Army  veterans 
who  served  as  ground  troops  in  Vietnam. 
The  study  stated  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
was  suspected  though  there  were  other  pos- 
sible causes.  This  Veterans  Administration 
study  suggests  further  what  two  civilian 
studies  (Hoar  study  and  Hardell  study)  have 
suggested  before  that  there  is  a  link  be- 
tween these  cancers  (lymphoma)  and  Agent 
Orange  or  its  elements. 

The  scientific  and  the  political  battle  as  to 
whether  or  not  Agent  Orange  or  any  of  iU 
elements  caused  an  increased  risk  of  cancer 
in  the  Vietnam  veteran  continues.  Perhaps 
the  ultimate  political  question  may  be.  "Has 
there  l)een  sufficient  scientific  evidence  of 
the  adverse  effects  of  Agent  Orange  or  its 
elements  for  the  Vietnam  veterans  who 
were  exposed  to  those  elements  to  receive 
some  compensation?". 

In  my  judgment,  the  Hoar  study  clearly 
establishes  the  carcinogenic  effects  of  one 
of  the  principal  elements  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Agent  Orange.  The  recent  Veter- 
ans Administration  study  clearly  establishes 
Marines  exposed  to  Agent  Orange  in  Viet- 
nam suffer  a  higher  than  normal  incidence 
of  cancer. 

As  one  who  shares  personal  responsibility 
for  the  use  of  Agent  Orange.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  this  country  to  make 
some  compensatory  amends.  I  hope  that  one 
of  the  two  Bills— S.  1692.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Murkowski.  and  S.  1787.  introduced  by 
Senators  Daschle  and  Kerry— will  be  en- 
acted into  law.« 
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IDAHO  LEGISLATORS  RECEIVE 
PRAISE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  in  this  body  are  certainly  well 
aware  of  the  challenges  of  public  serv- 
ice. Those  are  challenges  which  are 
faced  by  all  of  our  colleagues  who 
serve  at  any  level  of  government. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  a 
column  which  appeare(i  in  the  Idaho 
Statesman  on  April  12  crafted  by  Jack 
Peterson,  who  is  president  of  the 
Idaho  Mining  Association.  Jack  put 
into  very  clear  perspective  the  sacrific- 
es and  dedication  of  126  Idahoans  who 
annually  serve  their  State  as  members 
of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature. 

Most  of  us  take  in  stride  the  criti- 
cism received  for  our  efforts  in  dealing 
with  the  public's  business.  But  Jack 
has  quite  appropriately  painted  in 
words  the  other  side  of  the  story.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  his  efforts  and  join  with 
him  in  congratulating  the  people  who 
serve  in  the  Idaho  Legislature  and 
dedicate  their  time  and  best  efforts  to 


servmg 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Jack  Peter- 
son's fine  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Apr.  12.  1988] 

LdEGISLATORS  BEST  IDAHO  HAS  TO  OFFER 

(By  Jack  Peterson) 

It  is  a  remarkable  annual  display  of  public 
service.  Some  126  Idaho  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life  convene  annually  in  Boise  for 
nearly  three  months  to  amend  old  laws,  pass 
new  laws,  analyze  revenues,  set  budgets  and 
establish  new  directions  for  Idaho. 

The  pay  is  lousy,  criticism  abounds  and 
thanks  are  few. 

Yet,  these  126  citizens  annually  leave 
their  homes,  businesses  and  jobs  to  do  their 
part  for  their  fellow  Idahoans.  They  are  not 
professional  politicians.  They  are  citizens 
like  you  and  I. 

Among  them  are  35  ranchers  and  farmers, 
17  main  street  business  people,  14  retired 
persons,  nine  lawyers,  five  teachers  and  a 
wide  representation  of  other  professions 
and  vocations,  including  two  veterinarians,  a 
nurse,  an  architect,  a  doctor,  a  dentist  and  a 
journalist.  Six  legislators  are  contractors 
and  six  are  in  real  estate.  There  is  also  a 
mayor,  an  accountant  and  a  student.  Three 
are  in  counseling  and  social  work  and  four 
are  homemakers.  A  pretty  good  cross-sec- 
tion of  Idaho. 

They  don't  come  to  Boise  for  the  glory. 
There  is  no  glory  in  sitting  alone  at  night  in 
a  Boise  motel  room,  eating  a  Twinkee.  sip- 
ping on  a  diet  Pepsi  and  watching  a  Bogart 
movie  on  a  flickering  TV  screen  while  .scan- 
ning a  bill  on  some  arcane  subject.  They 
come  to  Boise  out  of  selfless  devotion  to 
ideals  and  visions  in  an  honest  attempt  to 
make  Idaho  a  better  place  to  live. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  in 
Boise,  they  return  home— battered,  bruised 
and  fatigued,  often  with  families  and  busi- 
nesses to  put  back  together  again. 

Idaho's  citizen  Legislature  does  a  remark- 
able job  for  the  state.  While  in  Boise  they 
often  work  12  and  16  hour  days. 

This  year  legislators  discussed,  debated, 
deliberated,  reconsidered,  and  passed  or  re- 
jected some  1.200  pieces  of  new  legislation 
and  1.029  amendments  and  changes.  They 
actually  introduced  734  bills  and  resolutions 
and  passed  386.  All  but  nine  became  law. 
They  also  appropriated  monies  for  public 
and  higher  education,  health,  welfare,  law 
enforcement,  water  resources,  agriculture, 
the  young  and  the  elderly. 

While  they  labored  alone  in  Boise  for  81 
days,  their  hometown  newspapers  and 
neighbors  criticized  them,  their  children 
and  spouses  got  sick  and  had  to  care  for 
themselves,  their  cattle  got  into  their  neigh- 
bors' pastures,  and  a  few  of  their  businesses 
went  to  rack  and  ruin. 

Why  would  anyone  subject  themselves 
voluntarily  to  this  kind  of  annual  abuse? 
Within  the  answer  to  that  question  lies  the 
remarkable  miracle  of  American  democracy. 
At  the  roots  of  our  democracy  is  a  citizen 
volunteerism  that  is  now  hard  to  find 
except  in  a  few  sparsely  populated  states 
like  Idaho. 

In  many  other  states,  legislative  work  has 
become  full  time,  professional,  political 
work.  And  the  legislatures  in  those  states 
have  become  cold  and  inaccessible.  In  Idaho 
we  still  have  the  wonderful  luxury  of  an  ac- 
cessible citizen  legislature.  We  are  able  to 
witness  our  friends,  neighbors  and  family 
members  step  forward  as  volunteers,  survive 


the  tests  of  local  legislative  elections  and 
serve  in  Boise  until  they  are  so  fatigued  or 
frustrated,  or  their  families  are  so  frac- 
tured, or  businesses  so  encumbered  with 
debt  that  they  finally  have  to  resign.  Some 
thrive  on  the  agony  and  go  on  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  House,  U.S.  Senate,  governor,  treasurer 
or  secretary  of  State— and  do  a  good  job  be- 
cause of  their  Statehouse  experience. 

They  may  not  be  t>erfect,  nor  is  the  world 
perfect.  It's  time  that  all  Idahoans  stand  up 
and  applaud,  our  citizen  legislators  for  the 
selfless  devotion  with  which  they  honestly 
attempt  to  formulate  a  framework  of  laws 
and  freedoms  which  we  all  enjoy.  You  may 
criticize  their  legislation,  but  you  can't  criti- 
cize their  dedication.  They  are  the  best 
Idaho  has  to  offer  and  that's  a  lot. 

(Jack  Peterson,  an  economist,  writer  and 
lecturer,  is  president  of  the  Idaho  Mining 
Association.)* 


THE    "KENTUCKY  SEVEN" 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  widely  known  that  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  distills  the 
world's  smoothest  bourbon,  grows  the 
finest  tobacco,  breeds  the  fastest 
horses,  and  produces  the  most  coal  in 
the  United  States.  However,  it  is  some 
of  the  other,  less  recognized,  superior 
Kentucky  products  that  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  March  28. 
1988,  edition  of  Fortune  magazine 
which  listed  the  top  100  American 
made  products.  Of  the  100  best,  an 
above  average  7  are  manufactured  in 
Kentucky.  These  seven  include:  Cor- 
ning sunglasses.  General  Electric  dish- 
washers and  jet  engine  components, 
Kingsford  charcoal  briquettes,  Marl- 
boro cigarettes,  3M  post-it  note  pads, 
and  Reynolds  aluminum  foil. 

The  seven  Kentucky  manufacturers 
listed  in  the  article  exhibit  the  future 
of  America  as  a  competitive  global 
leader  while  providing  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  They  also  realize  that 
our  national  security  and  the  health 
of  our  national  economy  will  depend 
on  the  ability  of  U.S.  industry  to  com- 
pete both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
producers  of  the  Kentucky  Seven  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  drive  and 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
America  as  a  global  economic  leader. 

In  commending  my  fellow  Kentuck- 
ians  for  their  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  strengthening  of  Kentucky's 
ecomony,  I  do  not  want  to  overlook 
their  contribution  to  America's  overall 
economic  well  being.  Not  only  are  the 
jobs  they  create  important  to  their 
local  communities,  but  most  of  these 
products  are  also  exported.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  export  performance 
over  the  next  several  years  will  play  a 
significant  role  in  our  national  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  Kentucky  Seven 
demonstrate  that  these  unique  prod- 
ucts of  Kentucky  are  just  as  successful 
in  our  national  and  export  market 
place  in  quality  and  performance  as 
some  or  other  better  known  products. 
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ind  future  success  of  our 
1  ational  economies  will  rely 
of  determination,  com- 
.    quality,  and  efficient  man- 
dejnonstrated  by  these  Ken- 
It   is  this  spirit,  on 
hese  Kentucky  producers. 

._  this  day. 

_.  the  Fortune  article  to 

erred  and  a  corresponding 

the  April  11.  1988.  edition 

Herald-Leader   be 

Record  at  this  point. 

follow: 

Fortune.  Mar.  28,  1988] 

America  Makes  Best 

Christopher  Knowlton) 

long  time  coming,  but  Ameri- 

finally  have  reasons  to 

Profits  are  rising,  and  so  are 

the  engines  of  many  indus- 

up  to  capacity,  the  makers  of 

_    merchandise   predict   further 

Jade  deficit.  The  weak  dollar  is 

of  course,  but  so  is  the  high 

U.S.     manufacturing     output. 

the  quality  of  U.S.  goods— so 

as  fit  only  for  the  throwaway 

produced  them— is  improving. 

<  ;ound,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 

or  Quality  Control,  an  intema- 

1  devoted  to  the  quality- 

On  virtually  every  front 

)f  American  products  is  better 

I  ver  been  on  an  absolute  scale." 

of  American  products  Is  still 

up  by  the  common  European 

Americans  don't  make  any- 

to  buy.  Or  by  the  Japanese 

vho,    when    asked    what    was 

a  garbage  disposal  machine  he 

replied,   "It's  American."  Last 

poll  of  West  Germans  found 

of  them  considered  the  tag 

America  indicative  of  quality. 

Frankfurter  Allgemeine 

the  wound  in  an  April  edito- 

Which  American  products 

European  buy?  .  .  .  American 

re4ly  ought  to  get  more  innovative 

consumers." 

the  pursuit  of  quality  has 

high  among  U.S.  manufactur- 

^  .  Tom  Peters,  in  Thriving  on 

es  quality  consultant   W.   Ed- 

•  Henry   Ford   made   great 

but  his  Model  T  was  not  a 
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quality  at  the  crux  of  global 
Fortune  set  out  to  deter- 
American  products  can  be  con- 
finest  of  their  kind.  Products 
after  consulting  with  quality 
management  consultants  such   as 
1  jttle  Inc.,  security  analysts,  aca- 
indpstry  association  representatives. 
Union,    major   customers,    and 
knowledgeable  observers  of  the  global 
manufactui  ing  scene. 

inquded,  an  item  haid  to  be  state  of 

is,  at  the  height  of  innovation 

hnological  advancement.  It  also  had 


to  be  the  most  durable  of  its  kind  and  pro- 
vide good  to  great  value  for  the  pirce.  In  the 
cases  of  commodity  items,  where  quality  is 
tougher  to  judge,  or  of  ties  between  compet- 
ing products,  the  final  selection  was  based 
on  market  share.  The  list  turned  out  to  be 
as  heterogeneous  as  the  society  that  manu- 
facturers the  products:  It  is  a  mix  of  high 
and  low  tech.  basic  industrial  and  consumer 
goods. 

Making  distinctions  between  U.S.  and  for- 
eign goods  is  often  hard.  The  global  market- 
place is  characterized  by  outsourcing,  joint 
ventures,  and  foreign  subsidiaries  (see  Com- 
petition). Caterpillar  and  Xerox  have  joint 
ventures  in  Japan,  and  Toyota  builds  cars  in 
California  arm  in  arm  with  General  Motors. 
Steinway  &  Sons  makes  pianos  in  Hamburg, 
West  Germany,  and  in  Astoria.  New  York. 
By  Fortune's  definition,  a  Made-in-America 
product  is  assembled  in  the  U.S.  by  a  U.S. 
company  and  fabricated  from  at  least  50% 
domestic  parts. 

The  glossiest  pages  in  the  catalogue  of 
America's  best  should  be  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural equipment,  aerospace  products,  com- 
puters, and  pharmaceuticals.  The  U.S.  is  the 
global  leader  in  these  industries,  with  many 
goods  exemplary  for  their  technological  in- 
novation and  quality,  and  all  four  are  big 
exporters. 

American  know-how  also  knows  how  to 
manufacture  excellent  medical  instruments. 
The  magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRI) 
scanner  looks  for  diseased  tissue  without 
surgery,  and  the  laser  angioplasty  catheter 
heads  upriver  like  an  icebreaker,  clearing  a 
path  through  plaque-obstructed  veins.  In  a 
less  high-tech  area.  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  conceives  of  an  endless 
array  of  tapes,  coatings,  and  abrasives  (see 
box,  page  45).  The  U.S.  also  gets  As  for 
craftsmanship  in  luxury  items  as  diverse  as 
leather  handbags,  fly-fishing  rods,  and  mink 
coats. 

Among  the  many  products  that  restore 
the  definition  of  quality  to  the  words  Made 
in  America: 

F-16  AIRCRAFT 

Wolfgang  Demisch.  director  of  research 
for  UBS  Securities  and  an  aerospace  ana- 
lyst, describes  General  Dynamics'  plane  as 
•the  standard  setter  for  combat  aircraft  .  . 
It  keeps  the  peace  and  we  sell  a  lot  of 
them. "  F-16S  are  powered  by  General  Elec- 
tric or  Pratt  &  Whitney  jet  engines,  which 
are  standard  setters  in  their  own  right. 
They  also  come  packed  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced gadgetry.  including  guidance  radar 
from  Westinghouse.  Now  14  years  old  and 
selling  for  $18  million,  in  its  class  the  plane 
is  still  top  gun  in  a  dogfight. 

COMPUTER  WORKSTATIONS 

Sun  Microsystems  makes  what  quality 
consultant  A.  Blanton  Godfrey  calls  "defi- 
nitely the  best  workstations  in  the  world. 
Even  the  Japanese  use  them."  Engineers, 
scientists,  and  other  technicians  employ  the 
machines  for  computer-aided  design  and 
desktop  publishing,  the  development  of  arti- 
ficial intelligence,  securities  trading,  and  sci- 
entific research. 

biotechnolocical  drugs 

At  the  heart  of  this  industry  is  the  ability 
to  synthesize  in  the  lab  substances  that  are 
normally  manufactured  by  the  body  to  fight 
disease.  Genentech's  t-PA,  a  clone  of  one  of 
the  body's  own  enzymes,  dissolves  blood 
clots  in  the  treatment  of  severe  heart  at- 
tacks. Last  December.  t-PA  broke  first- 
month  sales  records  throughout  the  world 
for  the  launch  of  a  pharmaceutical  product. 
Says  Peter  Drake,  director  of  equity   re- 


search at  Vector  Securities  International: 
•Here  is  an  industry  where  we  are  long  on 
brains,  money,  and  implementation." 

pacemakers 
The  device  made  by  Medtronic  of  Minne- 
apolis leads  in  world  market  share.  Says  Dr. 
Mark  Sherrid,  a  cardiologist  at  St.  Luke's— 
Roosevelt  Hospital  Center  in  New  York: 
•We  use  Medtronic's  pacemakers  because 
we  think  they're  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
technology.  The  company  has  a  wide  variety 
of  pacemakers  that  enable  a  physician  to 
choose  one  suitable  for  each  patient.  The 
physician  can  program  them  from  the  out- 
side and  adjust  them  to  the  patient's 
needs." 

SATELLITES 

Of  the  345  satellites  in  space,  148  belong 
to  the  Soviets.  136  to  the  U.S.  The  rest  are 
distributed  among  13  other  countries  and 
international  organizations.  American-made 
satellites  have  longer  operational  lives  than 
satellites  built  in  other  countries.  In  1989, 
Hughes  Aircraft  will  finish  building  Intelsat 
VI.  commissioned  by  a  114-country  consorti- 
um for  international  usage.  Intelsat  VI  will 
be  the  largest  telecommunications  satellite 
ever,  capable  of  carrying  120.000  telephone 
calls  and  three  television  broadcast  signals 
simultaneously.  It  will  have  greater  cover- 
age of  eastern  North  America  and  wider 
communication  with  Europe. 

STEREO  SPEAKERS 

The  best-selling  speakers  are  medium- 
priced  products  that  cost  $400  to  $600  a 
pair.  Of  all  the  mid-range  speakers  sold  in 
America  and  ranked  by  Consumer  Report, 
the  Advent.  Allison,  and  Infinity  brands 
take  lop  honors,  scoring  92%  in  fidelity  of 
sound  out  of  a  perfect  100%. 

TOWELS  AND  BED  SHEETS 

Take  it  from  Stanley  Marcus,  former  head 
of  Neiman-Marcus:  'The  Italians  make 
beautiful  linen  bed  sheets  for  the  luxury 
market,  and  silk  bed  sheeU  that  are  even 
fancier,  but  in  the  broad  category  of  cotton 
percales,  nobody  does  it  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
icans." The  U.S.  advantages  lie  in  design, 
color  coordination,  and  the  quality  of  this 
tightly  woven  cotton—still  grown  better  in 
California  and  Texas  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  products  have 
created  goods  that  meet  or  even  exceed 
worldwide  standards  of  excellence:  more 
than  that,  these  standards  are  maintained 
year  after  year.  No  one  holds  a  monopoly  on 
quality.  It  is  an  attainable  goal  for  every 
manufacturer.  Says  Stephen  Cohen,  co-di- 
rector of  the  Berkeley  Roundtable  on  the 
International  Economy  and  co-author  of 
Manufacturing  Matters:  "I  don't  believe 
quality  is  any  cultural  secret.  I  think  there 
are  learnable  things  to  do  to  achieve  it. " 

The  best  products  are  designed  not  so 
much  to  meet  specifications  and  fulfill  cus- 
tomers requirements  as  they  are  to  match 
or  surpass  customer  expectations.  Steinway 
&  Sons  likes  to  say  it  builds  pianos  to  a 
standard,  not  to  a  price.  The  company  re- 
fuses to  skimp  on  materials,  labor,  and 
effort  in  the  construction  of  a  musical  in- 
strument that  is  as  close  to  perfection  as  the 
hand  and  cunning  of  man  can  make  it. 
Though  the  Hamburg  factory  puts  mahoga- 
ny and  red  beech  in  its  piano  rims,  the  New 
York  factory  uses  the  denser  maple  to  give 
the  Americin  SLeinway  a  brighter,  more 
powerful  lone.  Says  Larry  Pine,  author  of 
the  Piano  Book:  'To  put  it  simply,  either 
one  buys  a  piano  or  one  buys  a  Steinway. " 
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The  form  of  an  excellent  product  suits  its 
function,  and  its  innovation  is  evident.  Last 
year  Cameron  Iron  Works  of  Houston, 
Texas,  won  an  engineering  innovation 
award  for  an  economical  new  piece  of  oil 
field  equipment.  The  company  created  a 
pipeline  connector  that  allows  offshore 
tankers  to  cap  a  well  temporarily  in  the 
event  of  a  hurricane  or  other  severe  weath- 
er conditions.  Cameron  is  betting  there  will 
be  growing  demand  for  the  connector  as  oil 
companies  move  farther  offshore  in  the 
search  for  new  oil  fields. 

Processed-food  companies  have  always 
been  extremely  innovative  about  packaging, 
not  only  to  attract  the  consumer  who  wanU 
convenience  but  also  to  win  the  fight  for 
shelf  space.  Now  that  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
can households  have  microwave  ovens,  both 
Hormel  and  General  Foods  are  bringing  out 
new  microwavable  meals— called,  respective- 
ly. Top  Shelf  and  Impromptu.  By  virtue  of 
packaging  processes  that  pressurize,  seal, 
and  steam  the  meal  in  a  plastic  container, 
the  food  requires  no  refrigeration  and  can 
sit  on  a  shelf  without  spoilage  for  up  to  18 
months. 

Innovation  can  occur  by  serendipity:  In 
fact,  it  usually  does.  Engineers  from  3M  and 
Boeing,  looking  for  aerospace  applications 
for  a  new  drag-reduction  coating,  tested  the 
material  for  the  fun  of  it  on  rowing  shells  in 
Puget  Sound.  The  results  were  so  impressive 
that  last  year  the  coating,  inscribed  with 
tiny  grooves  that  replicate  sharkskin,  was 
used  on  the  hull  of  Stars  &  Stripes  in  its 
successful  bid  for  the  Americas  Cup.  Crew 
members  credited  the  coating  with  increas- 
ing the  yacht's  speed  two-tenths  of  a  knot 
and  cutting  ten  seconds  off  its  finishing 
time.  3M  now  sells  the  coating  to  sailors. 

Among  the  world's  best-selling  drugs  are  a 
pair  of  billion-dollar-a-year  U.S.  entries  for 
high  blood  pressure:  Capoten  from  Squibb 
and  Vasotec  from  Merck.  Capoten  resulted 
from  the  research  of  Squibb  scientists  who 
noticed  that  the  venom  of  the  Brazilian  pit 
viper  killed  its  victim  by  lowering  its  blood 
pressure.  They  found  a  way  to  synthesize 
the  venom  free  of  its  terminal  side  effects. 

The  U.S.  is  world  renowned  in  medicine 
and  the  applied  sciences  in  part  because  in- 
dustry recruits  the  top  international  scien- 
tists, and  many  go  onto  develop  new  prod- 
ucts. American  companies  have  historically 
led  the  world  in  the  number  of  drugs  intro- 
duced each  year,  and  are  especially  good  at 
converting  research  into  prescription  prod- 
ucts. They  maintain  their  edge  because  they 
are  willing  to  finance  research  and  because 
they  can  raise  capital  for  R&D  from  ven- 
ture entrepreneurs  and  the  public  market 
and,  like  Merck,  from  the  sales  of  successful 
drugs. 

Between  innovation  and  production  comes 
product  design.  That's  where  the  engineer  is 
supposed  to  build  in  ease  of  use  and  aesthet- 
ics. Historically,  that's  also  the  place  where 
American  manufacturers  have  cut  corners 
to  save  money.  Companies  that  do  design 
products  properly  consult  the  consumer  to 
find  out  how  he  uses  the  item  before  con- 
triving the  design.  For  example.  Apply  Com- 
puter organizes  focus  groups  of  five  to  ten 
users  to  get  customer  comments  before  and 
during  the  design  stage.  Apple  calls  the  pro- 
cedure a  "reality  check."  In  the  design  proc- 
ess engineers  also  try  to  minimize  the 
number  of  parts  required  to  make  the  item. 
The  fewer  the  parts  the  smoother  the  as- 
sembly process  and  the  more  reliable  the 
final  product. 

Once  the  item  is  ready  to  move  onto  the 
assembly  line,  the  quality  effort  takes  on  a 


different  complexion.  The  hunt  has  already 
begun  for  the  best  raw  materials  and  the 
most  dependable  suppliers.  Take  the  exam- 
ple of  fly-fishing  rods:  Walt  Carpenter,  and 
artisan  in  Chester.  New  York,  spends  30  to 
100  hours  making  superb  rods  that  sell  for 
up  to  $1,500.  Carpenter  uses  a  bamboo 
called  Tonkin  cane  (Arundinaria  amabilis) 
from  Southern  Asia.  As  Peter  Passell  writes 
in  The  Best,  '•Tonkin  cane  is  not  as  light  as 
graphite,  but  it  is  stronger  .  .  .  [Ill  imparts 
a  very  consisent,  predicable  feels  that  makes 
it  the  material  of  choice  for  expert  flycas- 
ters."  Levi  Strauss  continues  to  produce  80% 
of  iU  jeans  from  100%  cotton  denim,  a  light- 
weight durable  fabric.  Cone  Mills.  Levi's  ex- 
clusive supplier  of  denim  for  the  basic  501 
jeans,  can  weave  the  fabric  with  only  four 
or  five  defects  per  100  square  yards— a  ratio 
Cone's  foreign  competitors  cannot  match. 

Upgrading  quality  on  the  factory  floor  re- 
quires that  manufacturers  ride  herd  on 
their  suppliers  to  improve  the  parts  they  de- 
liver. Faced  with  competition  from  Toyota. 
Tennant  Co.  (see  box.  page  48).  which 
makes  industrial  floor  sweepers  and  scrub- 
bers, enlisted  the  help  of  its  suppliers  to  up- 
grade the  parts.  The  company's  purveyor  of 
hydraulic  cylinders  reduced  the  number  of 
defective  cylinders  from  6.4  %  of  each  ship- 
ment to  0.8%.  and  a  supplier  of  small  motors 
decreased  his  defect  rate  from  8.8%  to  2.3%. 
Once  the  parts  are  on  hand,  the  assembly 
process  must  be  done  correctly  from  start  to 
finish,  with  little  or  no  tolerance  for  the 
post-assembly  repairs  known  as  "rework. " 
Boeing  employs  a  humdrum  concept  called 
"system  integration"  to  build  747s  that 
should  last  about  20  years.  Computer  bar 
coding  helps  the  company  keep  track  of 
500.000  types  of  parts,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
Vi  6-inch  rivet  to  a  103-foot-long  wing  sec- 
tion, that  arrive  from  some  1,600  subcon- 
tractors in  44  slates  and  13  countries.  Then 
workers  aided  by  sophisticated  software 
make  sure  that  all  the  parts  fit  together  to 
form  one  747  in  a  mammoth  factory  in  Ever- 
ett, Washington. 

A.T.  Cross  urges  production  workers  to 
toss  off  the  assembly  line  any  pens  or  me- 
chanical pencils  they  suspect  are  flawed. 
The  company  unconditionally  guarantees 
its  products  against  defects  and  does  repairs 
free  for  the  life  of  the  pen  or  pencil.  Fewer 
than  2%  of  Cross  writing  instruments  have 
ever  been  returned  for  repairs. 

At  other  companies,  like  Xerox  and  Ten- 
nant, line  employees  chart  their  defect  rates 
and  set  goals  for  the  workers  to  reduce 
them.  At  Tennant.  one  assembly  worker  has 
been  so  successful  eliminating  problems  in 
the  floor  sweeper  he  puts  together  that  the 
company  stopped  regular  inspections  of  his 
machines  three  years  ago.  Quality-oriented 
manufacturers  understand  that  it  costs  less 
to  make  the  product  right  the  first  time. 
Says  Philip  Crosby,  an  independent  quality 
consultant:  "I  see  few  companies  where  the 
pretax  profit  is  as  big  as  the  price  of  not 
conforming  to  specifications." 

A  tradition  of  craftsmanship  endures  in 
many  smaller  businesses.  At  Crane  &  Co. 
(see  box,  page  52)  the  borders  on  the  sheets 
of  stationery  are  hand-etched,  and  the  bows 
that  hold  the  writing  paper  and  envelopes 
in  the  box  are  still  hand-tied.  The  world's 
best-tailored  mink  coaU  have  traditionally 
come  from  Manhattan's  Seventh  Avenue. 
The  furriers,  many  of  them  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  use  a 
secret  solution  for  dresssing  the  skins.  Then 
in  a  process  known  as  "letting  out"  they  cut, 
stitch,  and  stretch  the  pelte  before  sewing 
the  long  strips  together  into  a  coat.  Jill 


Vander  Putten.  head  of  fur  design  at  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  explains 
that  it  takes  years  of  apprenticeship  to 
learn  these  techniques.  Says  she:  "In  Asia 
and  Europe  they  don't  have  the  necessary 
experience,  but  they  are  improving." 

New  standards  of  quality  keep  surfacing 
in  manufacturing.  What  leads  today  risks 
obsolescence  tomorrow.  Author  and  consult- 
ant Tom  Peters  calls  this  sad  pattern  the 
""Champ  to  chump  syndrome."  The  color  tel- 
evision, the  video  recorder,  the  computer 
memory  chip,  textile  machinery— all  are  re- 
grettable examples  of  products  the  U.S.  cre- 
ated only  to  let  the  competitive  advantage 
slip  offshore.  Xerox,  once  the  uncontested 
leader  in  photocopiers,  saw  its  world  market 
share  drop  from  82%  to  41%  in  six  years  as 
a  result  of  Japanese  inroads  into  the  copier 
business. 

The  acheivement  of  quality,  the  experts 
will  tell  you,  must  be  an  ongoing  process. 
Says  Blanton  Godfrey:  "Look  how  fast 
products  are  improving,  both  in  technology 
and  quality.  There  is  not  just  maintaining 
the  lead.  You  have  to  be  on  fast  track,  con- 
stantly improving  at  a  good  rate,  or  you  will 
be  overtaken."  To  avoid  that  fate  in  the 
midsize  part  of  the  copier  market  where  it 
still  leads,  Xerox  today  makes  a  habit  of 
competitive  benchmarking.  Company  engi- 
neers pull  apart  competing  products  to  see 
how  they  are  made  and  then  estimate  the 
costs  of  production  in  a  search  for  new, 
cheaper,  and  better  ways  to  make  their  own 
copiers. 

Even  a  product  as  basic  as  Levi's  jeans  has 
been  adapted  and  improved  to  stay  competi- 
tive since  its  invention  in  1853  by  a  Bavarian 
immigrant  for  the  miners  in  the  California 
gold  rush.  'Over  the  years  we  have  made  in 
excess  of  20  fundamental  changes  in  our 
basic  jeans. "  says  Peter  Thigpen,  president 
of  the  Jeans  Co..  a  division  of  Levi  Strauss. 
"And  I  don't  mean  fashion  change.  I  mean 
changes  like  increasing  the  overlap  on  the 
fly  from  %  of  an  inch  to  Vn  of  an  inch.  There 
is  a  constant  drive  around  here  for  self-re- 
newal." 

Boeing,  too.  renews  itself.  Since  the  747's 
introduction  in  1970,  its  flying  range  has  in- 
creased from  5,200  miles  to  8,500.  In  Janu- 
ary the  company  introduced  the  747-400: 
sticker  price.  $120  million.  By  slashing  the 
number  of  lighU,  gauges,  and  switches  on 
the  instrument  panel  from  971  to  365  and 
by  using  digital  electronics.  Boeing  was  able 
to  reduce  from  three  to  two  the  number  of 
pilots  needed  to  fly  the  plane.  The  company 
also  made  the  747-400  some  13%  more  fuel 
efficient  and  added  a  six-foot  winglet  at  the 
tip  of  each  wing  to  help  eke  out  an  extra 
thousand  miles. 

Factory  automation  is  a  popular  response 
to  the  competitive  pressures  of  staying 
ahead,  but  by  itself  it  does  little  to  solve  the 
quality  problem.  You  just  get  the  same 
quality  articles  more  quickly.  Says  quality 
authority  Armand  Feigenbaum  of  General 
Systems  Co.:  "The  notion  of  trying  to 
achieve  quality  leadership  by  managing 
through  robots  rather  than  through  people 
is  specious."  Maintaining  excellence  boils 
down  to  managing— managing  the  technolo- 
gy, the  labor  force,  and  managers  them- 
selves. 

The  commitment  of  the  senior  people  to 
the  quality  process  Is  unquestioned  at  the 
companies  that  make  the  best  producU.  Ex- 
ecutives field  customer  complaints  on  hot 
lines,  personally  test  the  products,  and  meet 
at  least  weekly  to  address  quality  issues. 
Quality  becomes,  in  Feigenbaum's  words, 
"an  ethic." 
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company  lore,  copper  rivets 
.  the  Levi  jeans  pockets  and 
to  protect  the  pants  from  rip- 
weight  of  a  miner's  tools  or. 
of  a  Virginia  City  prospector, 
than    your   thumb. "    But 
became    fashionable    in    the 
d^iim-clad  smart  set  discovered 
on     the     back     pockets 
,  backs,  the  paint  on  the  hood 
anything  else  the  wearer  sat 
.__  pocket  rivets  were  removed. 
01  casional  complaints  from  cow- 
rivet  remained.  In  the  last 
Haas  Sr..  the  company  presi- 
a  fly-fishing  trip  wearing  a 
)ne  night  he  squatted  close  to 
which  heated  the  rivet.  In  the 
dance  that  followed.  Hass  the 
Haas  the  customer.  A  week 
of  directors  abolished  the 
rivet  by  unanimous  vote. 
.-  rivet  anecdote  suggests,  the 
and   preservation   of   product 
!   common   sense,    diligence, 
to   details— as   they   always 
s  different  today  is  that  the 
lity,  whether  in  planes,  pace- 
_.  or  pianos,  is  no  longer  vol- 
.  industry  expects  to  win  still 
rs  and  market  share,  it  hais  no 
improve  its  products.  For  the 
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did  make.  In  order  to  eliminate  errors,  man- 
agement and  workers,  brainstorming  in 
small  groups,  developed  scores  of  new  as- 
sembly procedures  that  changed  the  shape 
of  assembly  lines  and  rerouted  the  delivery 
of  parts.  Employees  were  taught  statistical 
process  control,  a  method  of  monitoring  de- 
fects and  setting  goals  to  reduce  them. 

The  group  that  looked  into  the  oil  leaks 
discovered  that  the  company's  engineers 
had  ignored  the  latest  hydraulics  technolo- 
gy, and  a  number  of  the  assembly  workers 
had  been  improperly  trained  to  put  together 
the  hose  joints.  Worse.  16  different  suppli- 
ers were  delivering  fittings  and  hoses  made 
to  varying  specifications.  As  a  result,  the 
parts  didn't  go  together  properly.  Once  the 
workers  had  been  retrained  and  the  number 
of  suppliers  reduced,  leaks— which  averaged 
two  per  machine  in  1979— occurred  fewer 
than  one  of  every  18  machines  by  1986.  Says 
Roger  Hale  proudly:  'The  leadership  on  the 
quality  program  has  come  from  the  factory 
floor." 

Tennant  succeeded  in  protecting  its  lead- 
ing market  share  and  enhancing  its  reputa- 
tion within  the  industry.  Better  yet,  says 
Robert  Maples,  a  security  analyst  with 
Piper  Jaffray.  "improved  product  quality  is 
largely  credited  with  forestalling  Toyota's 
expansion  into  the  U.S.  market. "  Morale 
has  soared.  Murals  of  paddling  loons, 
grouse,  and  jumping  bass  adorn  what  were 
once  bare  factory  walls.  The  floors  shine, 
and  the  workers  gladly  show  off  their  hand- 
iwork to  visitors  while  chatting  knowledge- 
ably  about  quality  control.  Employees 
award  each  other  teddy  bears— known  as 
Koala  T.  Bears— for  taking  the  initiative  in 
problem  solving  and  achieving  quality  goals. 

Every  18  months,  to  keep  things  in  sharp 
focus,  the  company  celebrates  Zero  Defect 
Day  with  a  magic  show  and  other  live  enter- 
tainment. At  the  end  of  the  all-day  fete,  the 
workers  renew  their  pledge  to  do  their  work 
correctly.  It  sounds  corny. "  "says  Maples, 
but  the  corniness  works." 

Keeping  the  Fires  Lit  Under  the 
Innovators 

Around  this  time  of  year,  the  noonday 
temperature  in  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  is  three 
degrees  below  freezing,  so  It  seems  an  un- 
likely spot  for  a  caldron  of  innovation. 
Nonetheless,  new  products  bubble  up  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  200  a  year  from  the  re- 
search labs  that  crowd  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing's  435-acre  St.  Paul  campus. 
Many  of  3M's  innovations  are  modest  vari- 
ations of  such  ordinary  but  ubiquitous  in- 
dustrial and  consumer  items  as  masking 
tape,  coatings  for  highway  reflectors,  and 
sandpaper. 

Some  6.000  scientists  and  engineers  are 
continually  stirring  the  pot.  primarily  in 
chemistry  and  applied  science.  In  all.  the 
company  makes  some  60.000  products  that 
last  year  produced  revenues  of  $9.4  billion, 
up  10%  from  the  year  before.  Operations  in 
50  other  countries  accounted  for  40%  of 
those  sales.  Assisted  by  the  ailing  dollar, 
earnings  rose  18%  to  $918  million.  In  For- 
tune's annual  survey  of  America's  most  ad- 
mired corporations.  3M  most  recently 
ranked  No.  6— out  of  306  entries.  The  com- 
pany is  often  cited  for  its  ability  to  keep  in- 
novation alive  in  a  large,  necessarily  bureau- 
cratic organization. 

The  man  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
fires  don't  go  out  is  Allen  P.  Jacobson.  61. 
known  as  Jake,  who  joined  3M  as  a  chemical 
engineer  straight  out  of  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity in  1947.  In  contrast  with  his  popular 
predecessor,  Lewis  Lehr.  Jacobson  is  strict 


and  a  little  cold.  He  once  rebuked  the  minis- 
ter at  his  Presbyterian  church  for  preaching 
that  one  person's  profit  is  another  loss.  Col- 
laring the  young  man  after  the  service,  Ja- 
cobson informed  him  tersely  that  his  re- 
marks were  "not  in  line  with  our  country's 
best  econmic  thinking." 

While  hardly  the  type  to  encourage  the 
entrepreneurial  whims  of  3M's  researchers, 
this  Calvin  has  a  dash  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. To  be  sure  that  his  flock  of  innovators 
share  their  ideas.  Jacobson  keeps  his  organi- 
zation relatively  decentralized.  Information 
flows  to  the  top  from  clearly  defined  report- 
ing relationships  and  lots  of  shoptalk.  He 
says.  "You  can't  make  too  many  of  the  deci- 
sions on  the  executive  floor.  You  have  to 
depend  on  the  people  who  are  close  to  the 
market  and  the  technology." 

Under  Jacobson.  3M  continues  to  codify 
many  of  the  practices  that  preserve  the  in- 
novative spirit  of  its  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Researchers  are  encouraged  to  spend 
15%  of  their  time  pursuing  pet  projects  that 
might  have  a  payoff  for  the  company  down 
the  road— a  pastime  they  call  "bootlegging. " 
The  stick  behind  that  carrot  is  that  25%  of 
each  division's  annual  sales  are  expected  to 
come  from  products  developed  in  the  prior 
five  years. 

Small  groups  staffed  with  a  researcher 
and  a  marketer  push  inventions  through 
the  design  and  development  stage.  It  takes 
an  average  of  seven  years  from  a  product's 
invention  to  its  successful  introduction,  al- 
though the  trek  can  be  made  in  le.ss. 
Though  Post-it  notes  took  six  years,  some 
tapes  takes  only  one.  Ultimately.  60%  of  the 
ideas  wind  up  on  the  lab  floor,  but  Jacobson 
wryly  notes.  'Outsiders  say  we  are  very  le- 
nient in  rewarding  failure." 

One  superior  product  fresh  from  the  labs 
is  the  first  videocassette  tape  for  the  Super 
VHS  video  recorder.  The  tape,  which  3M 
hopes  will  be  the  industry  standard  by  the 
1990s,  improves  picture  resolution  by  cap- 
turing 400  lines  of  broadcast  information  vs. 
the  standard  230. 

Besides  coming  up  with  new  products,  the 
labs  are  also  supposed  to  protect  and  extend 
the  product  line  againjt  the  encroachments 
of  competitors.  A  case  in  point:  In  1980.  3M 
developed  the  first  water-activated  synthet- 
ic casting  tape  u.sed  to  set  broken  bones,  but 
by  1982  eight  other  companies  had  brought 
out  copycat  products.  When  3M  researchers 
discovered  that  .some  of  these  tapes  were  ac- 
tually easier  to  apply  than  3M's.  they  re- 
treated to  their  labs  to  develop  and  test  140 
new  versions  in  a  variety  of  fabrics,  before 
introducing  the  next  year  an  improved 
product  that  was  stronger  and  easier  to  use. 

In  1985.  3M's  earnings  declined  9.5%  when 
the  lofty  dollar  pummeled  sales.  Though  Ja- 
cobson responded  by  cutting  costs  35%,  he 
spared  R&D  spending.  Through  this  period. 
it  actually  rose  from  4.5%  of  sales  in  1980  to 
6.6%  today,  a  figure  roughly  twice  the  U.S. 
average  for  manufacturers.  Now  the  compa- 
ny is  reaping  the  benefits  of  that  invest- 
ment. 

Every  so  often  the  caldron  produces  a 
witch  instead  of  a  winner.  Recently  a  line  of 
air  ionizers  used  to  remove  dust  from  the  air 
in  factory  production  facilities  began  leak- 
ing radiation.  Though  3M  maintains  that 
the  ionizers  pose  no  serious  health  threat,  it 
recalled  them,  fearing  they  would  taint  the 
company's  reputation.  When  asked  about 
that  reputation,  Jacobson  dismisses  all  the 
business  buzzwords  and  phrases  save  inno- 
vation and  the  pursuit  of  quality.  "These 
are  the  tools  for  staying  ahead  in  our  in- 
creasingly competitive  society,"  he  says.  For 


a  man  who  goes  one  on  one  with  God's 
anointed,  he  practices  what  he  preaches. 

A  Real  Tiger  in  the  Paper  Trade 

In  the  weathered  redbrick  mills  of  Crane 
&  Co.  in  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  cotton  pulp 
flows  like  watery  scrambled  eggs  through 
tiled  vats  on  its  way  to  becoming  fine  sta- 
tionery and  paper  so  durable  the  currency 
of  the  U.S.  is  printed  on  it.  Since  1801. 
Crane's  100%  cotton  rag  paper  has  offered  a 
combination  of  strength,  durability,  and 
surface  texture  that  is  unsurpassed  by  other 
mass-produced  papers. 

Crane  letterhead  is  used  in  the  White 
House,  and  supplied  to  Tiffany  &  Co.  where 
it  is  sold  as  their  stationery.  The  company 
makes  and  sells  tracing  paper  for  engineers 
and  architects,  the  paper  for  passports,  and 
the  high-tech  glass-fiber  paper  used  in  ma- 
terials such  as  formica.  Crane  is  also  the 
U.S.  Mint's  sole  supplier  of  currency  paper. 
Last  year  the  privately  owned  firm  had  rev- 
enues just  over  $100  million. 

The  company  has  had  some  advantages  in 
its  effort  to  preserve  the  competitiveness  of 
its  products  over  its  long  history.  Seven  gen- 
erations of  Crane  family  ownership  have 
provided  a  consistent  management  philoso- 
phy—one that  vigorously  pursues  quality.  A 
strong  work  ethic  endures  in  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  Crane  reinforces 
it  with  a  generous  profit-sharing  program 
that  distributes  25%  of  pretax  profits  to  the 
employees.  Many  of  the  730  workers  are 
third  or  fourth-generation  eniployees  of  the 
company. 

Excellence  takes  effort.  Unlike  most 
makers  of  rag  paper.  Crane  controls  the 
manufacturing  process  from  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials  to  the  final  engraving.  The 
company  buys  two  kinds  of  cotton:  raw 
cotton  from  Texas  and  California,  where 
the  best  is  grown,  and  cutting  scraps  from 
men's  underwear,  also  among  the  softest 
and  finest  weavable  cotton.  Why  cotton? 
Says  Wayne  Cronnell.  director  of  quality 
control:  "It  is  a  long,  clean,  stable  fiber  that 
produces  an  extremely  durable  sheet  of 
paper." 

The  papermaking  machinery  is  imported 
from  West  Germany  or  made  by  two  local 
companies,  Sandy  Hill  and  the  Jones  divi- 
sion of  Beloit.  "We  buy  the  Mercedes  of  the 
industry  when  we  buy  equipment."  says 
Tom  Sedgwick,  superintendent  of  the  sta- 
tionery division.  Only  the  finest  water-solu- 
ble pigments  are  used  for  the  inks  and  dyes. 

Finishing  touches  are  done  by  hand. 
When  it  comes  to  painting  the  borders  of 
the  cards  and  stationery,  12  women  workers 
gently  spread  out  a  stack  of  papers,  making 
sure  an  even  width  of  border  shows  on  all 
the  sheets  before  sponging  on  the  ink.  Says 
Sedgwick:  "You  try  and  find  me  a  machine 
to  do  this.  Nothing  can  match  the  accuracy 
of  the  human  hand  and  eye." 

100  Products  That  America  Makes  Best 

All-electric  plastics  injection-molding  ma- 
chine Cincinnati  Milacron. 

Aluminum  foil  Reynolds  metals. 

Atomic  clock  Frequency  Electronics,  Hew- 
lett-Packard. 

Ball  point  pens  A.T.  Cross. 

Balloon  and  laser  angioplasty  catheters 
C.R.  Bard.  Eli  Lilly,  Trimedyne. 

Bamboo  fly-fishing  rods  Walter  Carpen- 
ter. 

Bed  sheets  and  towels  Burlington  Indus- 
tries, Dan  River,  Dundee  Mills.  Pieldcrest 
Cannon,  J.P.  Stevens.  Springs  Industries, 
West  Point-Pepperell. 

Biotech  drugs:  t-PA  Genentech. 


Bobcat  skid-steer  loaders  Melroe. 

Boats  and  hunting  shoes  Timberland.  L.L. 
Bean. 

Brain  electrical  activity  mapping  system 
Nicolet  Instrument. 

Camera  film  (color)  Eastman  Kodak. 

Central  office  switching  equipment 
AT&T. 

Charcoal  briquettes  Kingsford  Products 

Charge  couple  device  image  sensor  East- 
man Kodak. 

Clothes  dryers  Whirlpool. 

Combines  Case  IH.  Deere. 

Computer  operating  systems  software: 
MS-DOS.  Unix.  VM.  VMS  Microsoft. 
AT&T.  IBM.  Digital  Equipment. 

Copiers  Eastman  Kodak.  Xerox. 

Cotton  denim  Cone  Mills. 

Cruising  sailboats.  37  feet  and  under  Pa- 
cific Seacraft. 

Crystal  Steuben  Glass. 

Data  parallel  supercomputers  Thinking 
Machines. 

Digital  plotters  Hewlett-Packard. 

Dishwashers  General  Electric. 

Distributed  database  management  tech- 
nology Tandem  Computers. 

Ditch  Witch  trenchers  Charles  Machine 
Works. 

Drugs:  Capoten  and  Vasotec  Squibb. 
Merck. 

Dustbuster  Plus  hand-held  cordless 
vacuum  cleaners  Black  &  Decker. 

Electrodeposition  primers  PPG  Industries. 

Electrohydraulic  servo  valves  Moog. 

F-16  jet  fighters  General  Dynamics. 

Past  food:  hamburgers  McDonald's. 

Financial,  engineering,  and  scientific 
hand-held  calculators  Hewlett-Packard. 

501  jeans  Levi  Strauss. 

Flashlights  Mag  Instrument. 

Flutes  Wm.  S.  Haynes. 

FM  two-way  radios  Motorola. 

Frequency  and  time  interval  analyzers 
Hewlett-Packard. 

Pur  coats  Peter  Dion,  Goldin-Feldman. 
Ben  Kahn,  Maximilian,  Louis  Milona. 

Glass  fiber  for  communications  Corning 
Glass  Works. 

Gore-Tex  waterproof  breathable  fabric 
W.L.  Gore. 

Handbags  Coach  Leatherware. 

Hay  and  forage  equipment  Ford  New  Hol- 
land. 

Heating  controls  Honeywell. 

Heavy  earthmoving  equipment  Caterpil- 
lar. 

Ice  cream  and  sorbet  New  York  Fruit  Ice. 

Industrial  and  commercial  floor  sweepers 
and  scrubbers  Tennant. 

Instant  camera  films  Poloroid. 

Integrated  voice  and  data  communications 
systems  (T-1  multiplexers)  Network  Equip- 
ment Technologies. 

Intelsat  VI  satellite  Hughes  Aircraft. 

Ion  chromatographs  Dionex. 

Jazz  music . 

Jet  aircraft:  747  family  of  planes  Boeing. 

Jet  engines  General  Electric. 

Kevlar  fiber  DuPont. 

Loader/backhoe  Case  IH. 

Locomotives  General  Electric. 

Longwall  mining  systems  Joy  Technol- 
ogies. 

Lycra  spandex  fiber  DuPont. 

Magnetic  resonance  imaging  scanners 
General  Electric. 

Marlboro  cigarettes  Phillip  Morris. 

Mass  spectrometers  Finnigan. 

Men's  ready-to-wear  suits  Oxxford 
Clothes. 

Micro-precision  machine  and  measuring 
tools  Moore  Special  Tool. 

Microprocessors:  Motorola  68000  family. 
Intel  80X86  family  Motorola.  Intel. 


Microwavable  food  in  shelf-stable  packag- 
ing: Impromptu.  Top  Shelf  General  Foods. 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Continental  Can. 

Microwave  ovens  Litton  Industries. 

Minicomputers  Digital  Equipment.  Hew- 
lett-Packard. IBM. 

Minisupercomputers  AUiant  Computer 
Systems.  Convex  Computer. 

Multimeters  Hewlett-Packard.  John  Fluke 
Mfg. 

Offshore  drilling  equipment  Cameron 
Iron  Works. 

Oscilloscopes  Tektronix. 

Pacemakers  Medtronic. 

Paper  towels  Procter  &  Gamble.  Scott 
Paper. 

Personal  computer  applications  software 
Lotus  Development.  Microsoft.  WordPer- 
fect. 

Personal  computers  Apple  Computer. 

Pianos  Steinway  &  Sons. 

Post-it  note  pads  3M. 

Powerboats  Cigarette  Racing  Team.  Donzi 
Marine. 

Pressure  transmitters  for  industrial  proc- 
ess plants  Rosemount. 

Row-crop  planters  Case  IH. 

Scotch  S-VHS  videoUpe  3M. 

Scotchcal  drag  reduction  tape  3M. 

Sheet  and  strip  stainless  steel  Allegheny 
Ludlum. 

Soft  drinks  Coca-Cola. 

Stationery  Crane. 

Stereo  loudspeakers  International  Jensen, 
Allison  Acoustics,  Infinity  Systems. 

Sunglass  lenses  Coming  Glass  Works. 

Supercomputers  Cray  Research. 

Symblon  J-7  and  Thoratec  artificial 
hearts  Symbion.  Thoratec  Medical. 

Tampax  Tambrands. 

Technical  workstations  Apollo.  Silicon 
Graphics.  Sun. 

Teflon  DuPont. 

Telephone  sets  AT&T. 

Thermos  vacuum  containers  Halsey 
Taylor/Thermos. 

Thin  film  hard  disks  Komag.  Seagate 
Technology. 

Tillage  equipment  Krause  Plow. 

Tractors.  100  hp  and  over  Deere. 

Washing  machines  Maytag.  Whirlpool. 

[From  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Apr. 
11.  1988] 

Made  in  Kentucky— 7  Products  Hailed  as 
Best  in  the  World 

(By  Joseph  S.  Stroud,  Jim  Jordan,  and 
Shelia  M.  Poole) 

The  Kentucky  Seven. 

It's  not  a  sports  team.  Its  a  diverse  group 
of  products  made  in  Kentucky. 

Coming  sunglass  lenses.  General  Electric 
dishwashers,  parts  for  jet  engines.  Kings- 
ford  charcoal  briquettes.  Marlboro  ciga- 
rettes. 3M  Post-it  note  pads  and  Reynolds 
Wrap  aluminum  foil— Fortune  magazine 
says  they  are  the  liest  of  their  kind  in  the 
world. 

Fortune  recently  listed  100  products  that 
America  makes  best.  The  Kentucky  Seven 
gave  the  state  an  "above  average  "  presence 
on  the  list,  said  Gary  Belis.  a  Fortune 
spokesman. 

Fortune,  said  it  consulted  quality  experts, 
academics,  industry  representatives,  major 
users  of  specific  products  and  "other  knowl- 
edgeable observers  of  the  global  manufac- 
turing scene." 

"'To  be  included,  an  item  had  to  be  state  of 
the  art— that  is.  at  the  height  of  innovation 
and  technical  advancement. "  the  magazine 
said  in  a  statement.  "It  also  had  to  be  the 
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GE  DISHWASHERS 

As  Larry  Walsh  sees  it.  General  Electric 
Co's  model  GSD-2800G  is  the  Porsche  of 
dishwasgers.  .     „ 

Its  the  top  of  the  line  electronically  con- 
trolled dishwasher,"  said  Walsh,  a  GE 
spokesman  in  Louisville. 

The  model  features  electronic  sensors 
that  monitor  performance.  It  informs  users 
about  problems  and  reports  the  amount  of 
time  remaining  in  the  cycle  as  well  as  the 
sUtus  of  the  cycle. 

■No  other  dishwasher  can  provide  that 
kind  of  information  to  an  owner."  Walsh 
said. 

The  unit  fits  into  a  24-inch  space  and  sells 
for  $549  to  $629.  It  is  one  of  20  models  of 
dishwashers  made  by  GE. 

In  addition  to  dishwashers.  General  Elec- 
tric's  Appliance  Park  complex  produces 
ranges,  washers,  dryers  and  refrigerators.  It 
was  opened  in  the  1960s  and  has  made  dish- 
washers since  1982. 

GE  JET  ENGINES 

Components  made  at  General  Electrics 
Aircraft  Engines  plant  in  Madisonville  are 
used  in  the  engines  that  power  the  Army's 
Blackhawk  helicopter,  the  Air  Force's  B-10 
bomber  and  other  military  aircraft. 

The  same  parts,  called  blades  and  vanes, 
give  lift  to  the  DC-8,  DC-10,  Boeing  737  and 
Boeing  747  aircraft  used  by  commercial  air- 
lines. 

More  than  $150  million  worth  of  the  parts 
are  produced  annually  at  the  plant,  said 
Jeff  Barnett.  manager  of  employee  and 
community  relations.  These  are  shipped  to 
GE  facilities  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts 
where  jet  engines  are  assembled  for  military 
and  civilian  aircraft  around  the  world. 

The  Madisonville  factory  was  built  in  1970 
as  a  lighting  plant.  It  was  taken  over  by 
GE's  Aircraft  Engines  division  in  1960.  The 
plant  is  one  huge  building,  with  294,000 
square  feet  under  roof,  where  about  850 
people  work.  Barnett  said. 

"We  have  redone  the  plant  so  it  is  now 
vintage  1980's,"  he  said.  "We  have  remod- 
eled and  modernized  it. 

"Our  group  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
high-tech,  high-production  organizations." 

Bamett  said  the  divisions  technological 
achievements  have  been  cited  by  such  na- 
tional publications  as  Business  Week  and 
Fortune  magazines  and  by  state  groups  such 
as  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

KINGSFORD  CHARCOAL  BRIQUETTES 

Imagine  a  cross-country  rectangle,  with 
comers  in  North  Dakota  and  Michigan  to 
the  north  of  Kentucky  and  corners  in  Texas 
and  Florida  to  the  south. 

Backyard  cooks  in  that  entire  area  are 
supplied  with  charcoal  briquettes  from  the 
Kingsford  Co.  plant  at  Burnside  near  Som- 
erset, in  Pulaski  County. 

"We  produce  all  the  (Kingsford)  charcoal 
briquettes  for  the  Southeast  and  Midwest, " 
said  David  Dean,  the  plant  manager.  "We 
produce  more  charcoal  than  any  other  plant 
Kingsford  has. " 

Kingsford,  a  subsidiary  of.  The  Clorox 
Co.,  has  plants  in  West  Virginia.  California, 
Oregon  and  Canada.  But  the  Burnside  plant 
is  the  company's  mainstay. 

The  plant,  opened  in  1963,  has  139  em- 
ployees. Dean  said.  Kingsford  also  has  eight 
employees  at  Albany  in  Clinton  County 
where  charcoal  is  produced  for  the  Burnside 
plant. 

Sawdust  from  lumber  mills  is  the  main  in- 
gredient. Slabs  and  other  byproducts  of 
lumber  production  are  also  used.  For  that 
reason,  charcoal  plants  were  originally  built 


near  large  forests  and  lumber  mills.  Dean 
said. 

The  charcoal  is  made  in  large  kilns,  or 
ovens,  and  is  smashed  into  small  pieces 
before  being  compressed  into  briquettes  and 
bagged  for  retail  sale. 

"We  have  the  largest  share  of  the  market 
in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast."  Dean  said, 
"and  this  is  where  it  all  begins." 

MARLBORO  CIGARETTES 

Perhaps  the  most  native  of  the  Kentucky 
products  listed  by  Fortune  is  Marlboro  ciga- 
rettes. 

A  product  of  Philip  Morris  U.S.A..  Marl- 
boro cigarettes  are  made  at  plants  in  Louis- 
ville, Richmond,  Va.,  and  Charlotte,  N.C. 

The  Louisville  plant  makes  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  134.6  billion  Marlboro  ciga- 
rettes produced  each  year,  said  Philip 
Morris  spokesman  Dan  Ison.  Marlboro  has 
the  largest  share  of  the  worldwide  cigarette 
market. 

Marlboro  is  made  with  "that  rich  Ken- 
tucky hurley  tobacco,"  Ison  said.  "We  have 
the  state-of-the-art  equipment  to  produce 
one  of  the  highest  quality  products  on  the 
market." 

The  Louisville  plant  has  made  cigarettes 
for  four  decades.  Marlboro  was  not  made 
there  until  30  years  ago.  The  cigarette  was 
introduced  in  1924  and  originally  was  heavi- 
ly advertised  as  a  cigarette  for  women. 

About  3,400  of  Philip  Morris  U.S.A.'s 
16,000  employees  work  at  the  Louisville 
plant,  which  also  produces  Merit,  Benson 
and  Hedges,  and  Virginia  Slims  cigarettes. 


3M  POST-IT  NOTE  PADS 

The  development  of  Post-it  note  pads  by 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
(3M)  is  an  industry  legend.  It  is  also  proof 
that  sometimes  the  most  innovative  devel- 
opments are  simple  ones. 

Post-it  pads  are  made  at  3Ms  Cynthiana 
plant.  They  are  among  the  five  best-selling 
office  supplies  in  the  United  States. 

Post-it  comes  in  various  sizes.  Each  sheet 
has  a  strip  of  glue  on  the  back  that  allows 
the  paper  to  stick— and  restick,  if  it  is  pulled 
off— to  Just  about  any  surface. 

Spencer  Silver,  a  scientist  at  3Ms  com- 
mercial tape  laboratory  in  St.  Paul.  Minne., 
was  trying  to  develop  a  super-strong  adhe- 
sive when  he  came  up  with  the  glue. 

Silver  set  the  glue  aside  as  a  failure.  A  co- 
worker. Arthur  Fry.  put  the  not-so-sticky 
glue  to  use.  He  wiped  it  on  strips  of  paper 
and  used  the  strips  as  hymnal  markers. 
They  would  not  fall  out  of  the  book,  and 
they  could  be  moved  as  needed. 

Fry  began  prodding  3M  in  1974  to  market 
the  note  pads  for  use  by  businesses,  but 
Post-it  note  pads  did  not  appear  nationally 
until  1980.  The  rest,  as  they  say  is  history. 
Plant  manager  Rose  Kobras  said  3M  se- 
lected the  Cynthiana  plant  to  manufacture 
the  note  pads  because  of  its  exemplary  pro- 
duction record.  Since  then,  "we  have  really 
been  a  leader  in  showing  how  to  continually 
make  improvements  in  the  proce.<!S." 

The  plant,  one  of  about  90  3M  has  around 
the  country,  employs  about  300.  It  was 
opened  in  1969  and  was  used  originally  to 
assemble  copying  machines.  The  plant 
began  producing  the  note  pads  about  four 
years  ago  and  was  selected  as  the  sole  sup- 
plier for  North  America  in  early  1986. 

Kobras  would  not  disclose  production 
numbers,  but  she  said  the  note  pads  were  "a 
very  high-volume  item. " 

3M  also  makes  overhead  projectors,  trans- 
parency makers  and  printing  plate-proces- 
sors at  the  Cynthiana  plant.* 
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SPACE  LEADERSHIP 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  space  program  and  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  space  important  to  our  daily 
lives? 

Consider  these  developments  from 
the  space  program: 

Minipumps  that  automatically  inject 
insulin  and  prolong  diabetics  lives. 

Satellite  images  that  forecast  agri- 
cultural crops,  explore  for  oil  and  min- 
erals, assess  natural  disasters,  and 
locate  archeological  fields  providing 
clues  to  our  ancestry. 
Household  smoke  detectors. 
Miniature  circuitry  implanted  in  the 
human  body  to  monitor  heart  beats 
and  deliver  corrective  electrical  shocks 
that  prevent  death  or  brain  damage 
for  thousands  of  people. 

Improve    insulation    materials    for 
cold   weather  clothes,   sleeping   bags, 
and  window  liners. 
Superglue. 

Eyeglasses  that  filter  out  ultraviolet 
light. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  fact, 
there  are  30,000  such  results  or  spin- 
offs from  the  years  of  scientific  re- 
search and  technology  development 
required  to  send  men  and  machines  to 
space. 

A   recent   article,    however,    in    the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Space: 
The  Russian  Frontier"  by  Jonathan 
Coopersmith,  alerts  us  that  the  U.S. 
scientific   and   technological   edge   in 
space  faces  a  challenge,  since  "Moscow 
is  increasingly  the  place  to  be"  for  the 
world's  space  scientists,  engineers,  and 
businessmen.  I  recommend  the  article 
to    Senators'    attention    and    request 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  25, 
19881 
Space:  The  Russian  Frontier 
(By  Jonathan  Coopersmith) 
The  past  six  months  have  seen  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  much-needed  American  ci- 
vilian   space    policy.    But    they    were    also 
marked  by  major  strides  in  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram, the  successful  return  of  the  European 
Ariane  rocket  to  commercial  service,  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  Japanese  plans,  the 
Soviet    commercial    launch    of    an    Indian 
earth-resources  satellite,  and  a  Chinese-Bra- 
zilian agreement  to  build  such  a  satellite. 
The  U.S.  is  back  on  the  right  road  but  faces 
a  lot  of  traffic. 

For  the  businessman,  engineer  or  scientist 
who  wants  to  work  in  space,  Moscow  is  in- 
creasingly the  place  to  be.  This  was  quite 
clear  at  the  Moscow  space-futures  forum 
(officially  the  International  Forum  on  Co- 
operation in  Space  in  the  Name  of  Peace  on 
Earth),  held  last  October  to  commemorate 
the  30th  anniversary  of  Sputnik.  Nearly  500 
foreigners,  half  of  them  American,  attend- 
ed. 

The  forum  was  the  creation  of  Roald  Sag- 
deev,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Space  Re- 
search of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Mr.  Sagdeev,  an  energetic,  charming  man, 
brought  the  core  of  the  world's  space-sci- 
ence community  to  Moscow  on  the  basis  of 
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his  reputation,  free  travel  and  housing,  and 
assurances  that  the  forum  would  not  be  a 
propaganda  mill. 

EXPLOITATION  AND  COLONIZATION 

Mr.  Sagdeev  and  the  evolving  constella- 
tion of  Soviet  space  organizations  emerged 
with  enhanced  credibility  and  closer  ties 
with  the  West  and  developing  countries. 
While  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Soviet  space 
effort  remains  military  and  public  relations 
still  plays  a  major  role,  the  civilian  compo- 
nent is  growing  in  size  and  openness,  and  is 
increasingly  seeking  and  finding  Western 
cooperation. 

Underlying  Soviet  activities  is  a  perspec- 
tive on  space  that  encompasses  long-term 
exploitation  and  colonization  as  much  as 
the  exploration  Americans  stress.  Soviet 
space  programs  benefit  from  direct  military 
interest  and  the  general  concentration  of  re- 
sources on  physics  and  chemistry.  Institu- 
tional momentum  keeps  progrsons  and  orga- 
nizations alive. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  SovieU  have 
chalked  up  very  impressive  accomplish- 
ments, including  a  permanently  manned 
space  station:  the  world's  largest  booster: 
improved  reliability  and  endurance  of  un- 
manned spacecraft:  and  the  development  of 
a  space  shuttle,  which  will  soon  be  tested. 
Complementing  these  accomplishmente  are 
wide-ranging  plans  to  explore  Mars,  worthy 
of  American  visions  15  years  ago.  In  the  face 
of  an  economy  backward  in  so  many  ways, 
the  Soviets  nevertheless  are  offering  serv- 
ices and  opportunities  no  other  country 
today  can  match  financially  or  technically. 

The  Soviets  can  offer  delivery  to  orbit 
more  quickly  and  less  expensively  than 
Western  commercial  vendors.  The  large  in- 
vestment in  their  space  infrastructure  has 
given  them  a  sUble  of  reliable  rockets  (the 
Proton  has  had  nine  failures  in  105 
launches)  that,  while  technologically  undis- 
tinguished, perform  the  bottom-line  task  of 
putting  satellites  in  orbit. 

The  shortage  of  Western  capacity  makes 
Soviet  launchers  attractive.  A  series  of 
launch  disasters,  including  the  Challenger 
explosion,  severely  curtailed  Western  access 
to  space  in  1986-87.  The  European  Ariane 
launcher  just  returned  to  commercial  serv- 
ice. The  U.S.  space  program  will  not  elimi- 
nate its  backlog  of  payloads  until  the  early 
1990s. 

Want  to  launch  a  satellite  quickly  and  in- 
expensively? Glavkosmos.  the  recently  es- 
tablished civilian  space  agency,  will  charge 
roughly  $40  million  for  a  payload  that  a 
Western  company  would  charge  $60  million 
for.  It  offers  a  range  of  boosters  with  safe- 
guards to  minimize  the  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy from  the  West.  The  U.S.  government 
has  prohibited  American  use  of  Soviet 
boosters,  but  two  major  satellite  makers. 
General  Electric  and  General  Motors,  are 
appealing  the  action. 

The  Soviet  purpose  in  offering  launch 
services  is  two-fold:  To  gain  both  interna- 
tional prestige  and  hard  currency.  The  Sovi- 
ets can  undercut  their  Western  competitors 
because  Soviet  operating  costs  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  those  of  American  and 
European  commercial  boosters,  due  to 
economies  of  scale  (in  1987  the  Soviets 
launched  95  boosters,  compared  with  15  by 
the  rest  of  the  world).  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
pense of  launching  a  Proton  rocket  is  in  un- 
convertible rubles:  the  payment  is  in  an 
international  currency. 

Glavkosmos  also  offers  small  self-con- 
tained canisters  carried  on  the  Mir  space 
station.  Formerly  a  NSAS  monopoly,  these 
•Getaway  Specials "  offer  a  low-cost  way  to 


conduct  research  in  space.  Payload  Systems 
Inc.  recently  became  the  first  American  cus- 
tomer. 

Want  a  satellite  picture  so  detailed  it 
shows  airplanes  on  the  ground?  SojuzkartJi 
sells  photographs  with  a  resolution  of  five 
meters,  twice  that  of  France's  SPOT  and  six 
times  better  than  Landsat's  thematic 
mapper.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  wants 
to  use  these  pictures,  but  faces  opposition 
from  other  parts  of  the  government.  Sojuz- 
karta  rang  up  its  first  of  many  American 
sales  at  the  October  forum,  and  an  Ameri- 
can firm  soon  may  become  its  Western  mar- 
keting outlet. 

Want  to  explore  Mars,  an  asteroid,  or 
Saturn?  Mr.  Sagdeevs  Institute  for  Space 
Research  and  other  research  institutes  are 
seeking  foreign  experiments  for  Soviet 
space  probes.  The  Institute  for  Space  Re- 
search coordinated  the  1986  Halley's  Comet 
missions  of  several  countries.  European  sci- 
entists are  working  actively  with  their 
Soviet  counterparts  on  Mars  missions  for  _ 
the  1990s.  U.S.  scientists,  utilizing  their  ex- 
pertise from  the  1976  Viking  landers,  are  se- 
lecting possible  landing  sites  for  Soviet  and, 
possibly,  American  rovers. 

Scientists  are  revenue-  (more  accurately, 
research)  maximizing  players.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  offers  opportunities  their  home  coun- 
tries cannot  match,  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est scientists  world-wide  will  prefer  to  work 
with  Soviet  institutes.  The  long-term  conse- 
quences for  the  American  scientific  and 
technical  community  would  be  devastating. 

The  U.S.  has  three  options.  It  can  ignore, 
compete  with,  or  cooperate  with  the  Soviet 
space  program. 

Competition  has  long  been  tacit  American 
policy.  Continuing  this  approach,  the  new 
space  policy  announced  in  January  will  put 
the  U.S.  back  on  solid  competitive  ground 
by  emphasizing  easier  access  to  space  and 
the  development  of  basic  technologies  for 
working  in  space. 

But  while  competition  is  a  viable  strategy, 
the  U.S.  will  maximize  its  return  with  selec- 
tive cooperation.  Cooperation  requires 
shared  interests,  knowledge  of  each  other's 
activities,  and  political  support.  The  U.S. 
government  has  a  shaky  record  on  the  last. 
It  unilaterally  canceled  a  joint  U.S.-Europe- 
an  solar  probe  a  few  years  ago.  and  now  an 
unseemly  brawl  has  broken  out  lietween  the 
Defense  Department  and  NASA  over  for- 
eign participation  in  the  space  station. 
Nonetheless,  intelligent  cooperation  with 
Europe,  Asia  and  the  Soviet  Union  offers 
definite  scientific  and  economic  benefits  by 
avoiding  redundancy  and  expanding  pros- 
pects for  research.  The  coordination  of  Jap- 
anese. European  and  Soviet  missions  to  Hal- 
ley's  comet,  aided  by  American  Tracking  fa- 
cilities, is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can 
be  done. 

The  U.S.  could  focus  on  making  Interna- 
tional Space  Year  in  1992  more  than  public- 
relations  blitz.  One  worthy  proposal  for  this 
500th  anniversary  celebration  of  Columbus's 
discovery  of  America  is  the  creation  of  an 
international  satellite  consortium  for  earth 
resources,  Envirosat. 

WOULD  REVITALIZE  LANDSAT 

Earth-resources  satellites  observe  and 
monitor  our  planet  from  space.  They  have 
proved  economically  valuable  in  making 
maps,  estimating  crop  yields,  predicting 
water  runoff,  charting  urban  growth,  and 
discovering  mineral  deposits.  With  Third 
World  scientists  and  engineers  trained  to 
use  the  consortium's  data,  Envirosat  could 
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unntanned  satellites  are  commer- 
s^ientifically  valuable,  they  do 
public  interest— and  support- 
Manned  projects.  NASA's  inten- 
to  the  moon  before  going  to 
:ht  approach.  While  not  as  ex- 
;  directly  to  the  red  planet, 
operations  will  establish  the 
f^thold    necessary    to    exploit 
explore  it. 

growing    space    programs    of 

the  U.S.  must  decide  not  just 

from  space,   but  what   re- 

cojnmit  over  long  periods  of  time. 

to  compete  with  all  the  world 

nt  to  seek  ways  to  cooperate? 

A  merica's  policy  makers  remain 

he  world's  space  experts  will 

to  Moscow.* 
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However,  Tabatha's  enduring  legacy 
is  the  benefit  derived  from  her  strug- 
gles by  the  medical  community.  The 
information  gained  from  her  plight 
will  help  doctors  in  trying  to  save  pa- 
tients with  the  same  congenital  defect 
in  the  future.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
her  experimental  transplant  may 
bring  comfort  and  hope  to  a  family 
that  may  soon  face  the  same  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  will  join  me  in 
sending  our  most  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  Tabatha's  family.* 


McCtDNNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
sadness  that  I  rise  today 
death  of  Tabatha  Foster 
of  my   Senate   col- 
captured  the  hearts 
everywhere  when,  at  the 
underwent  a  five-organ 
Her  fighting  spirit  helped 
numerous  surgeries  and 
served  as  an  inspiration 
who  have  closely  followed 
a  healthy  life, 
very  ill,  she  always  had  a 
face.  She  would  complete 
and  resume  her  laugh- 
his  remarkable  courage  en- 
to  all  of  us.  her  greatest 
on  those  who  took  care  of 
last  3  years.  As  one  of  her 
,  "She  had  been  through  so 
everybody  thought  that  if 
make  it  Tabatha  could, 
fighter.  There  was  a  lot 
she  was  here  they  would 
say   'This  is  it— she's  not 
i{iake  it  through  this.'  But 
pull  right  through.  *  *  ' 
that  pulled  us  to  her  was 
she  just  seemed  to  take 
in  stride." 

was   even   responsible   for 

hometown  of  Madisonville. 

throughout  the  communi- 

to  help  her  cause. 

Reagan,  who  contributed 

medical    expenses,    com- 

dnesday  night  that  he  and 

l^dy  were  saddened  to  hear 

death.    He    said,     'Many 

were  drawn  to  her  because 

battle  against  birth 
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ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday.  May 
11.  The  article  is  based  on  an  unre- 
leased  preliminary  fish  and  wildlife 
report,  and  addresses  an  issue  of  grave 
importance  to  me  and  the  Nation.  It 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  with 
the  possible  environmental  impacts  of 
oil  development  in  the  coastal  plain  of 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

In  brief  the  report  indicates  that 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  losses  result- 
ing from  development  of  the  pipeline 
system  and  the  Prudhoe  oil  fields  were 
greatly  underestimated.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  report  casts  serious  doubts 
over  whether  development  can  take 
place  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner,  and  illustrates  that  we  cannot 
have  an  oil  field  in  a  wildlife  refuge. 
As  I  have  said  before  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways,  coexistence  in  such  a 
fragile  environment  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  once  the  natural  heritage  is 
damaged,  it  can  never  be  regained.  I 
propose  again  that  as  stewards  of  this 
Earth,  we  protect  this  land  for  the  en- 
joyment of  generations  to  come  and 
work  together  with  the  Canadians  to 
ensure  that  it  remains  that  way.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
that  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  11,  1988.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary/February 1988  edition  of  the  EPA 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety.  The  article  discusses  the  im- 
portance of  and  the  fragile  interac- 
tions that  occur  on  the  beautiful  and 
dynamic  Arctic  ecosystem. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11,  1988] 

Alaska  Oilfield  Report  Cites  Unexpected 

Harm  to  Wildlife 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 

Washington,  May  10.— An  unreleased  pre- 
liminary report  by  officials  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  says  oil  development  in 
northern  Alaska  has  caused  far  more  envi- 
ronmental damage  than  the  Government 
predicted. 

The  report,  whose  findings  are  a  subject 
of  dispute  within  the  agency,  says  develop- 


ment of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oilfield  and  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  has  been  on  a  sub- 
stantially greater  scale  than  was  envisaged 
in  the  Government's  environmental  impact 
statements,  prepared  before  the  projects 
began  16  years  ago. 

Partly  as  a  result,  it  concludes,  the 
projects  have  created  substantially  more  air 
and  water  pollution  and  destroyed  signifi- 
cantly greater  amounts  of  wildlife  habitat. 

thousands  of  acres  lost 

Among  the  report's  findings  are  that 
11.000  acres  of  vegetation  used  by  wildlife  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  have  been  lost,  almost  double 
what  was  predicted,  and  that  most  bird  spe- 
cies in  the  area  have  declined  in  population, 
as  have  bears,  wolves  and  other  predators. 

The  report  cites  inadequate  monitoring  of 
environmental  quality  and  lax  enforcement 
of  environmental  laws  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope. 

Lawmakers  and  environmentalists  said 
today  that  the  report,  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  Representative  George  Miller, 
Democrat  of  California,  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  legislative  debate  over 
whether  to  open  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  just  to  the  east  of  Prudhoe  Bay, 
to  oil  exploration.  Environmentalists  and 
some  officials  favor  protecting  the  refuge  as 
a  pristine  wilderness  area. 

A  number  of  legislators  also  said  the 
report  showed  how  environmental  impact 
statements,  required  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  as  a  means  of 
assuring  that  Government  activities  are  en- 
vironmentally sound,  could  seriously  under- 
estimate the  potential  damages  of  mam- 
moth development  projects. 

Mr.  Miller  asserted  in  an  interview  today 
that  the  Interior  Department,  the  wildlife 
agency's  parent,  had  deliberately  suppressed 
the  report  because  it  was  damaging  to  the 
Reagan  Administration's  efforts  to  quickly 
open  the  Arctic  refuge  to  oil  exploration 
and  development. 

Philip  Million,  a  spokesman  for  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  denied  that  the  report 
had  been  suppressed  for  political  reasons. 
He  said  that  it  had  not  been  released  be- 
cause of  a  disagreement  between  two  of  the 
agency's  offices  about  the  validity  of  its  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  asked  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  a  year  ago  for  a  comparison 
of  the  predicted  and  actual  impact  of  oil  de- 
velopment in  Alaska  so  that  Congress  could 
use  the  information  in  evaluating  whether 
to  open  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
to  oil  development.  Mr.  Miller  is  chairman 
of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
which  shares  jurisdiction  over  the  Arctic 
refuge.  While  he  does  not  oppose  develop- 
ment of  the  refuge,  he  has  argued  that 
greater  environmental  safeguards  are  neces- 
sary. 

Although  the  report  was  completed  last 
December.  Mr.  Miller  was  given  only  a  brief 
summary  then  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  an  account  that,  he  said  today,  did 
not  even  begin  to  describe  the  problems 
listed  in  the  full  86-page  report.  But  he. 
Senator  William  V.  Roth  Jr.,  Republican  of 
Delaware,  several  environmental  groups  and 
The  New  York  Times  obtained  copies  of  the 
document  this  week  through  unofficial 
channels. 

Mr.  Million,  the  wildlife  agency's  spokes- 
man, said  the  full  report  had  not  been  given 
to  Mr.  Miller  because  the  service's  regional 
office  in  Alaska  did  not  concur  with  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  field  staff 


that  prepared  it.  The  spokesman  said  that 
the  report  was  a  draft  and  that  it  would  be 
revised.  He  declined  to  elaborate  on  the  re- 
gional office's  specific  objections. 

A  statement  by  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  a  trade  organization  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, said  that  association  officials  had 
not  seen  the  report  and  could  not  comment 
on  its  specific  findings.  The  statement 
added,  however,  that  "research  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Government,  private  insti- 
tutions and  the  petroleum  industry  conclud- 
ed that  petroleum  operations  have  not 
harmed  the  Arctic  environment." 

"So  far."  the  statement  said,  "more  than 
six  billion  barrels  of  oil  have  been  produced 
on  the  North  Slope  in  an  environmentally 
sound  and  safe  way.  It's  a  remarkable 
record.  The  petroleum  industry  cares  about 
the  special  ecological  and  wildlife  values  of 
the  Arctic  and  works  hard  and  spends  great 
sums  to  protect  them.  The  record  at  Prud- 
hoe Bay  proves  we  have  been  good  stewards 
of  the  land." 

But  among  the  findings  of  the  report  is 
that  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  North 
Slope  freshwater  was  damaged  more  fre- 
quently and  more  severely  than  expected  by 
sedimentation,  erosion  and  oil  spills  associ- 
ated with  the  pipeline  and  with  Prudhoe 
Bay. 

Meanwhile,  unexpected  expansion  of  oil 
production  facilities  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
damaged  marine  water  quality,  the  report 
said.  The  long-term  effects  of  this  damage 
have  not  been  evaluated,  it  said,  but  the  de- 
cline in  fish  population  has  been  greater 
than  predicted. 

The  report  found  that  construction  and 
development  activities  had  destroyed  the 
habitat  used  by  more  than  20,000  birds  and 
that  the  populations  of  most  bird  species 
had  declined.  Only  a  few  species,  such  as 
snow  buntings,  have  increased,  the  report 
said. 

vegetation  lost 

The  original  environmental  impact  studies 
predicted  that  over  6.000  acres  of  vegetation 
used  by  wildlife  would  be  lost  because  of  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  according  to  this  report. 
11,000  acres  were  actually  lost.  While  efforts 
were  made  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  plants  of 
high  value  to  wildlife,  these  efforts  were 
largely  unsuccessful,  the  report  noted. 

The  impact  statements  did  not  predict  any 
withdrawal  of  water  from  streams  and  lakes 
but,  in  fact,  over  200  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  a  year  are  being  used  for  oilfield  oper- 
ations, the  report  noted. 

The  impact  statements  did  not  predict  any 
pollution  from  pesticides,  but  this  report 
noted  that  "intensive"  pesticide  spraying 
had  taken  place  at  some  of  the  oil  company 
camps. 

The  report  also  said  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  projections  of  the  environmental 
impact  statements  had  proved  to  be  correct. 
It  also  noted  that  some  of  the  environmen- 
tal damage  created  by  oil  activity  had  been 
successfully  corrected. 

The  number  of  caribou  in  the  Central 
Arctic  herd  has  increased  since  the  oil 
projects  began  because  wolves,  bears  and 
other  predators  in  the  area  had  been  killed 
or  pushed  out.  the  report  said.  There  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  bears.  Dall 
sheep  and  other  large  mammals  because 
roads  and  air  traffic  have  made  the  area 
more  accessible  to  hunters,  it  said. 

""Fish  and  wildlife  habitat  losses  resulting 
from  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
pipeline  system  and  Prudhoe  Bay  oilfields 
were  greatly  underestimated  in  the  environ- 


mental impact  statement,"  the  report  con- 
cluded. 

implications  for  refuge 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  have  al- 
ready approved  legislation  enabling  oil  de- 
velopment in  the  National  Arctic  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  Interior  Department  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry have  repeatedly  insisted  that  oil  can 
be  extracted  from  the  Arctic  refuge  without 
significant  damage  to  its  fragile  ecology  and 
wildlife.  The  industry  and  the  department 
estimate  that  there  is  a  one  in  five  chance 
of  a  major  oil  strike  in  the  1.5  million  acre 
coastal  plan  of  the  refuge  and  that,  if  a 
strike  is  made,  it  could  produce  as  much  as 
3.2  billion  barrels. 

Supporters  of  the  development  in  the 
refuge  say  it  is  the  last  hope  for  a  major  on- 
shore oil  strike  in  the  United  States.  Such  a 
strike,  they  contend,  could  ease  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil  and  be  an  economic 
boon  to  Alaska  and  to  the  nation. 

The  oil  Industry  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment have  repeatedly  said  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Prudhoe  field  and  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  shows  that  oil  development 
and  environmental  protection  can  be  com- 
patible in  the  far  north. 

Today  the  environmentalists  said  that  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  report  disproves 
that  contention. 

"The  report  confirms  that  oil  develop- 
ment has  resulted  in  serious  damage  to  wild- 
life and  habitat  on  Alaska's  North  Slope, " 
said  Lisa  Speer.  senior  scientist  for  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council,  a  national 
environmental  group. 

Environmental  Treasures:  The  Arctic 
(By  Richard  Sumner) 

The  far  north  has  always  gripped  our 
imaginations.  The  stories  of  Jack  London 
and  the  explorations  of  Peary  and  Amund- 
sen have  left  us  with  images  of  a  bleak,  in- 
hospitable wilderness.  But  though  the  cli- 
mate is  harsh,  the  native  Inuit  (Eskimos) 
have  lived  there  for  thousands  of  years,  re- 
lying on  mammals,  birds,  and  fish  to  supply 
their  needs. 

Now.  exploration  and  development  of  the 
oil  fields  has  brought  change  to  the  Arctic, 
and  intense  public  debate  focuses  on  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  industrial  activity 
along  the  North  Slope.  The  issue  of  wheth- 
er development  should  occur  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  for  example,  is 
now  before  Congress.  EPA's  position  re- 
mains one  of  impartial  analysis,  based  on 
the  best  available  scientific  evidence. 

Experience  with  oil  development  in  the 
Arctic  is  not  very  extensive.  Prudhoe  Bay 
opened  in  1968  and  the  National  Petroleum 
Reserve  west  of  the  Colville  River  was  ex- 
plored in  the  1940s  and  50s.  Based  on  this 
limited  experience,  the  environmental  im- 
pacts of  new  oil  development  have  been  re- 
duced. Nonetheless,  considering  the  value  of 
arctic  life,  we  must  be  cautious.  Continued 
inquiry  into  the  intricacies  of  arctic  ecology 
is  still  the  only  prudent  course.  Central  to 
this  debate  is  the  structure  of  the  arctic  eco- 
system as  a  whole. 

The  biological  zones  encountered  as  one 
moves  north  through  Alaska  are  like  those 
one  finds  while  climbing  a  mountain:  first 
the  tall  evergreens,  then  dwarf  trees,  then 
hardy  alpine  shrubs,  such  as  heather,  and 
finally  grassy  meadows  and  lichens.  Geog- 
raphers define  the  Arctic  to  include  the 
treeless  areas  of  the  far  north.  This  area 
called  tundra  comprises  about  five  percent 


of  the  earth's  land  surface.  The  tundra  ex- 
tends in  a  nearly  unbroken  band  across  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Plant  and  animal  species  are  re- 
markably similar  throughout  this  vast 
realm. 

The  North  Slope  of  Alaska  covers  more 
than  200,000  square  kilometers  and  em- 
braces three  major  physiographic  regions: 
the  Brooks  Range,  the  foothills,  and  the 
coastal  plain.  The  Brooks  Range  is  a  rugged, 
glaciated  extension  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain  that  has  a  mix  of  arctic  and  alpine 
tundra.  Slopes  and  high  ridges  are  sparsely 
vegetated,  often  only  with  lichens,  and  are 
similar  to  the  polar  deserts  of  northern 
Canada  and  Greenland.  Lower,  more  pro- 
tected slopes  have  dry-meadow  communities 
dominated  by  mountain  avens.  a  dwarf 
shrub  featuring  white,  eight-petaled  flow- 
ers. Near  the  valley  bottoms  are  moist  sedge 
meadows  or  shrub  tundra  with  willow  and 
dwarf  birch. 

The  Brooks  Range  slopes  downward  to 
foothills  in  the  north.  These  rolling  hills  of 
glacial  deposits  are  covered  by  large  stands 
of  tussock  tundra— compact  tufts  of  cotton 
grass.  Exposed  ridges  have  alpine-like  com- 
munities similar  to  those  of  the  Brooks 
Range.  West  swales  and  valleys  feature 
willow  thickets  and  sedge  meadows.  Further 
north  is  the  coastal  plain,  a  gently  sloping 
expanse  of  marine  sediments  dominated  by 
grasslike  sedge  communities. 

The  tundra  is  underlain  by  permafrost, 
permanently  frozen  soils  up  to  1,500  feet 
deep.  A  thick,  insulating  mat  of  moss  rests 
on  an  active  soil  layer  often  less  than  six 
inches  deep.  This  thin  soil,  combined  with 
the  short  growing  season  and  low  summer 
temperatures,  results  in  slow  rates  of 
growth  and  decay.  Thick  layers  of  frozen 
peat  develop,  locking  up  the  nutrients  nec- 
essary for  plant  growth.  Arctic  vegetation 
thus  responds  dramatically  to  fertilization, 
and  lush  growth  can  be  found  near  bird 
mounds  and  animal  burrows  in  July  and 
August. 

There  are  many  lakes  and  rivers  on  the 
North  Slope  but  most  are  too  shallow  to 
support  overwintering  fish,  and  this  limits 
the  size  of  freshwater  fish  populations.  Spe- 
cies like  whitefish  and  arctic  char  are  found 
along  the  coast  during  the  open-water 
season,  but  return  to  deep  pools  in  freshwa- 
ter streams  or  brackish  river  deltas  to  spend 
the  winter.  Only  two  major  rivers  in  the 
Northern  American  Arctic  empty  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean— the  MacKenzie  in  Canada 
and  the  Colville  in  Alaska.  The  mouth  of 
the  Colville  forms  a  large  delta  system  with 
many  freshwater  and  saline  lakes  and  chan- 
nels. A  tremendous  diversity  of  habitats 
supports  large  populations  of  overwintering 
and  breeding  fish  and  some  of  the  largest 
waterfowl  and  shorebird  populations  on  the 
North  Slope. 

Though  the  North  Slope  receives  less 
than  10  inches  of  precipitation  per  year,  low 
temperatures  keep  evaporation  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  permafrost  layer  prevents  ab- 
sorption into  the  soil.  For  this  reason,  flat 
or  gently  sloping  surfaces  are  usually  satu- 
rated or  flooded  throughout  the  summer. 
The  coastal  plain  becomes  a  vast  wetland. 

But  the  tundra  is  a  dynamic  landform.  Ex- 
treme cold  causes  the  ground  to  contract, 
much  in  the  way  that  cracks  form  in  a 
parched  river  bottom.  Snowmelt  then 
freezes  in  the  cracks.  The  ice  wedges  down 
and  out  into  the  soil  to  form  the  rims  of 
polygons.  Some  drain  and  some  combine 
eventually  into  lakes.  From  the  air,  the  land 
resembles  a  honeycomb. 
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considered  when  making  any  resource  man- 
agement decisions. 

We  must  move  carefully,  a  step  at  a  time, 
until  we  know  for  certain  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  our  impact  will  be  over  the  centur- 
ies to  come.  Once  lost,  our  natural  heritage 
can  never  be  regained.  As  stewards  of  the 
earth,  we  must  protect  it  for  the  enjoyment 
of  generations  to  come. 

Source:  EPA  Journal,  Vol.  14.  No.  1.  Janu- 
ary/February 1988.* 
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ROCKY,  THE  WONDER  DOG 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  a  demonstration  by  Rocky, 
one  of  the  Border  Patrols  dogs  used  to 
detect  drugs.  I  must  tell  my  colleagues 
that  I  was  truly  amazed. 

Rocky  has  been  trained  to  sniff  out 
illegal  drugs  and  alert  his  handler  of 
the  presence  of  drugs.  Once  given  the 
order  by  his  trainer,  it  only  took 
Rocky  a  few  seconds  to  detect  illegal 
drugs. 

Rocky  is  1  of  20  dogs  trained  in  drug 
detection  by  the  Border  Patrol  under 
Operation  Alliance,  the  multiagency 
coordinated  effort  to  halt  the  flow  of 
drugs  across  the  Southwest  border. 
These  dogs  have  been  responsible  for 
the  seizure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  drugs,  putting  a  sig- 
nificant dent  in  the  volume  of  drugs 
brought  into  the  country. 

Rocky  and  his  canine  compatriots 
are  examples  of  how  our  Government 
can  take  steps  to  end  the  plague  of 
drugs,  a  plague  that  threatens  to  de- 
prive us  of  a  generation  of  young 
minds. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  there  was 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  that 
featured  Rocky's  exploits.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  11.  1988] 
U.S.  Border  Patrol  Dogging  Smugglers- 
Canine  Agents  Score  Big  in  Nosing  Out 
Contraband  Drugs 

(By  Mary  Jordan) 
In  the  last  year,   federal  agents  named 
Rocky.    Duko   and    Barco    have   discovered 
$100  million  worth  of  drugs  and  helped  put 
more  than  100  smugglers  behind  bars. 

They  have  been  so  successful  that  Nancy 
Reagan  will  honor  them  today,  senators 
want  to  meet  with  them  Friday,  and  Fairfax 
County  and  District  students  will  see  their 
demonstration  next  week. 

Mexican  drug  smugglers,  though,  haven't 
taken  the  same  shine  to  these  U.S.  Border 
Patrol  agents.  They  want  them  dead. 

Barco,  Duko  and  Rocky  are  dogs,  but  the 
smugglers  aren't  kidding.  According  to 
Border  Patrol  Assistant  Commissioner 
Hugh  J.  Brien,  smugglers  have  put  a  $30,000 
contract  out  on  the  three-year-old  canines. 

"It  came  back  through  informants"  that 
there  was  a  contract  on  the  dogs.  Brien  said. 
"They  are  really  hurting  the  dopers  with 
these  million-dollar  hits. " 

The  bounty  also  was  advertised  in  a  Mexi- 
can newspaper,  according  to  Duko's  han- 
dler. Randy  Salazar. 

For  protection.  Barco  is  being  outfitted 
with  a  bulletproof  vest. 


There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  70- 
pound  hounds  can  withstand  the  vest  and 
the  border's  110-degree  summer  heat,  ac- 
cording to  his  handler,  Tom  Slowinski.  If 
the  vest  works  for  Barco,  the  other  dogs  will 
get  them. 

The  dogs  also  are  kept  overnight  in  elec- 
tronically secured  areas  and  trained  to 
refuse  food  from  anyone  but  their  handlers. 
Belgian-born  and  U.S.-trained,  the  dogs 
are  super  sniffers  of  cocaine,  heroin  and 
marijuana.  They  also  are  becoming  symbols 
for  the  Border  Patrol,  much  like  Smokey 
the  Bear  is  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Rocky's  most  stellar  day  was  Dec.  19,  ac- 
cording to  agent  Kent  Banks.  In  just  eight 
hours.  Rocky  found  $20  million  in  heroin 
hidden  in  a  car.  168  pounds  of  marijuana 
stuffed  into  a  false  compartment  of  a 
pickup  truck,  and  1.550  pounds  of  marijua- 
na in  the  roof  of  an  18-wheeI  truck. 

Last  year,  while  all  three  dogs  were  still  in 
training,  they  turned  their  doubters  into  be- 
lievers when  they  alerted  agents  to  1,600 
pounds  of  marijuana  in  a  refrigerated  truck. 
The  dogs  were  able  to  smell  the  marijua- 
na, even  though  it  was  packed  with  frozen 
cabbage  to  thwart  its  detection. 

The  dogs  also  have  found  drugs  in  bags  of 
onions  and  a  welded  steel  pipe. 

•Along  with  detecting  drugs,  they  also 
detect  people."  said  Paul  M.  Berg,  an  assist- 
ant regional  commissioner  with  the  Border 
Patrol.  "They  can  tell  us  if  there  are  aliens 
inside  the  railroad  cars. " 

The  dogs  also  are  a  primary  education 
tool  for  drug  prevention.  "Instead  of 
naming  them  Killer  and  Max."  said  Berg, 
•we  called  them  Duko  and  Rocky,  so  kids 
could  relate  to  them. "  When  the  dogs  visit 
schools,  agents  ask  the  children  to  sign  the 
"Drug  House  Pledge"  that  rejects  drugs. 

Duko.  Barco  and  Rocky  are  featured  on 
posters,  coloring  books  and  a  video.  They 
wear  green  jackets  with  their  names  written 
in  gold-colored  thread.  They  are  no  strang- 
ers to  television  and  have  performed  before 
135.000  students  from  McLean  to  Laredo. 

They  get  room  service  in  hotels  and  have 
stayed  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  Washington. 
And  they  regularly  get  mail. 

After  all.  these  are  no  ordinary  dogs,  said 
Chief  Patrol  Agent  Jose  E.  Garza.  They  are 
trilingual,  he  said,  heeding  commands  in 
English.  Spanish  and  Dutch. 

The  Border  Patrol  began  using  dogs  only 
in  1987.  after  more  than  two  decades  of 
doing  their  job  without  them. 

"We  had  some  bad  experiences  with  the 
military  attack  dogs  "  used  in  the  1950s,  said 
Deputy  Chief  Patrol  Agent  Ken  Morris. 
•They  were  not  only  biting  aliens  but  offi- 
cers." 

In  1986.  under  Operation  Alliance,  a  task 
force  coordinating  federal  agencies'  efforts 
to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  across  the  Mexican 
border,  they  acquired  20  Belgian  Malinois 
dogs. 

•When  these  dogs  smell  drugs,  they 
simply  sit  beside  or  on  top  of  them.  They're 
great  with  people,"  Morris  said.  "The  kids 
love  them." 

They  also  have  been  effective.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1988.  the  20  patrol  dogs  discov- 
ered $115  million  worth  of  drugs.  During 
fiscal  1987,  the  entire  3,200-agent  Border 
Patrol  seized  $600  million  of  drugs.* 


BRING  ABE  STOLAR  HOME 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1979, 
on  a  trip  to  Moscow,  I  met  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  was  trying  to  leave  the 


Soviet  Union  with  his  wife  and  son. 
Abe  Stolar,  a  gentleman  you  have 
heard  me  speak  of  many  times  in  this 
Chamber,  was  determined  to  emigrate 
with  his  family. 

Since  then,  I  have  written  many  let- 
ters on  behalf  of  the  Stolar  family  and 
have  raised  his  case  in  meeting  with 
Soviet  officials.  I  have  maintained  con- 
tact with  Abe  Stolar  and  continue  to 
be  inspired  by  his  determination  and 
his  spirit. 

Nine  years  later,  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  this  year,  I  visited  Moscow 
again.  Abe  Stolar  is  still  there. 

The  facts  of  his  case  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar, but  they  merit  review.  There 
have  been  numerous  occasions  when  it 
seemed  that  the  Soviets  would  allow 
the  Stolars  to  leave,  only  to  have  their 
hopes  cruelly  dashed. 

Abe,  his  wife,  Gita,  and  their  son, 
Michael,  received  permission  to  emi- 
grate in  1975.  After  shipping  all  their 
belongings  to  Israel  and  selling  their 
apartment,  they  went  to  Moscow 
International  Airport  to  catch  their 
flight  to  freedom.  But,  at  the  last 
minute  the  family  was  turned  back  on 
the  pretext  that  Gita  Stolar  had 
access  to  state  secrets  in  her  job  as  an 
analytical  chemist. 

In  November  1985,  the  New  York 
Times  published  the  names  of  10  fami- 
lies that  had  been  granted  permission 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  those 
families  have  long  since  departed.  All 
of  them,  that  is,  except  the  Stolars. 

Again  in  April,  1987,  the  Soviets  an- 
nounced that  the  Stolars  would  be 
among  a  group  of  refusenik  families 
permitted  to  leave.  Again,  they  were 
disappointed. 

In  the  9  years  I  have  know  the  Sto- 
lars, the  family  has  grown.  Michael 
has  married  Julia  Shukhrat,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Sarah  and  a  new 
baby  bom  April  29. 

The  latest  obstacle  preventing  the 
Stolars  from  leaving  is  that  Julia  does 
not  have  permission  from  her  mother. 
Julia  has  been  refused  twice  on  this 
basis,  most  recently  in  March,  and 
there  is  little  chance  that  her  mother 
will  change  her  mind.  Julia  and  her 
mother  have  not  been  in  contact  for  8 
years. 

The  Soviets  have  at  times  waived 
the  procedure  for  parental  permission, 
in  particular  in  a  number  of  higher 
level  cases,  and  I  have  asked  them  to 
do  so  again.  They  have  yet  to  respond 
to  that  request. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  has 
increased  in  recent  months,  but  I  must 
ask:  What  possible  reason  can  there  be 
for  the  authorities  to  break  up  this 
close-knit  family? 

Mr.  President,  I  draw  your  attention 
to  a  Dear  Colleague  which  I  and  Sena- 
tor Simon  have  circulated  on  behalf  of 
this  family,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
add  their  signatures  to  the  attached 
letters  to  President  Reagan  and  Gen- 


eral Secretary  Gorbachev.  The  letters 
express  the  hope  that  when  President 
Reagan  returns  from  his  4-day  meet- 
ing with  Gorbachev,  he  will  not  only 
return  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope  that  the 
President  will  return  with  Abe  Stolar 
and  his  family.  It  is  time  to  bring  Abe 
Stolar  home.* 


ABE  STOLAR— PART  V 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  continue  the  story  of  Chica- 
goan  Abe  Stolar  and  his  long  quest  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  see  the  city 
of  his  birth  again.  Yesterday,  I  re- 
counted the  difficulty  his  son,  Mi- 
chael, and  daughter-in-law,  Julia,  had 
in  trying  to  get  married  and  to  have 
their  marriage  be  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Today,  I  wish  to 
discuss  what  happened  the  last  time 
there  was  a  summit. 

For  10  long  years,  the  Stolars  fought 
to  get  out.  Finally,  in  1985.  the  long 
campaign  proved  successful.  Rumors 
began  circulating  the  Stolars  were  fi- 
nally going  to  receive  permission  to 
leave.  However,  the  unofficial  word 
came  through  that  they  would  have  to 
leave  Julia  behind.  As  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  the  Stolars  refused  to  con- 
sider leaving  the  Soviet  Union  without 
the  entire  family.  They  stuck  to  their 
refusal  to  leave  and  it  finally  seemed 
that  their  tactic  was  going  to  succeed. 

In  November  1985.  the  Soviets  offi- 
cially informed  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  day  before  the  first 
Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  that  the 
entire  family  of  four  was  being  al- 
lowed out.  The  Stolars  were  included 
on  a  list  of  10  difficult  cases  being  re- 
solved as  a  summit  gesture.  As  time 
passed,  it  became  obvious  that  the  Sto- 
lars were  not  leaving.  Unfortunately, 
the  Soviets  had  no  intention  of  letting 
the  Stolars  go.  The  Stolars  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  waiting  and  hoping 
for  the  freedom  that  is  rightfully 
theirs.* 


German,    French,    Spanish,    Swedish, 
and  English. 

In  all,  her  background  includes  14 
years  of  experience  in  hotel  manage- 
ment. 13  years  in  government-related 
service,  along  with  her  international 
experience.  She  had  numerous  respon- 
sibilities during  her  tenure  on  my  per- 
sonal staff.  Never  at  a  loss  for  ideas 
and  solutions,  Benedicte  not  only  as- 
sured the  smooth  operation  of  the 
office  and  its  vast  correspondence,  she 
also  could  be  counted  on  to  keep  up 
the  morale  and  confidence  of  what  she 
fondly  referred  to  as  her  "troops." 

Prior  to  joining  my  personal  staff. 
Benedicte  worked  5  years  in  Santa  Pe 
as  assistant  to  the  minority  whip  in 
the  new  Mexico  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  know  that  her  many  friends 
and  former  colleagues  in  New  Mexico 
share  in  my  pride  for  her  in  this  pro- 
motion. 

The  history  laden  Blair  House  has 
been  closed  for  6  years  for  extensive 
renovations,  and  its  upcoming  reopen- 
ing has  been  long  awaited.  I  know 
Benedicte  will  do  a  fabulous  job  as 
general  manager  of  Blair  House.  She 
is  superbly  qualified  and  efficient, 
with  an  eye  for  the  smallest  detail. 

My  fondest  wishes  and  those  of  my 
entire  staff  go  with  Benedicte.  We 
have  all  been  lucky  to  have  the  benefit 
of  her  talents,  and  we  hope  she  will 
keep  in  close  touch  as  she  embarks 
upon  the  latest  leg  of  her  career.* 


STAFF  MEMBER  BECOMES  NEW 
GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  BLAIR 
HOUSE 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  formally  announce  the 
departure  of  my  office  manager  and 
director  of  communications,  Benedicte 
Valentiner.  Benedicte  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  Blair  House,  the 
President's  guest  house.  I  know  that 
she  will  perform  admirably  in  her  new 
position,  as  she  has  over  the  past  8 
years  on  my  personal  staff. 

Benedicte  is  a  woman  of  remarkable 
talents  and  formidable  qualifications. 
A  native  of  Denmark,  she  received 
hotel  management  training  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  and 
Cyprus.  She  has  held  housekeeping 
positions  in  10  countries,  including  2 
years  in  Mexico.  She  speaks  Danish. 


PETE  CENARRUSA 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  38  years 
ago  my  good  friend,  Pete  Cenarrusa, 
was  elected  to  the  Idaho  House  of 
Representatives  and  has  been  serving 
the  people  of  Idaho  ever  since.  In  fact, 
Pete  was  the  speaker  of  the  Idaho 
House  for  three  terms  and  for  the  last 
20  years  has  served  with  distinction  as 
Idaho's  secretary  of  state. 

Probably  no  one  in  Idaho  public 
office  epitomizes  Idaho's  pioneer  spirit 
and  the  opportunity  for  growth  and 
success  than  Pete  Cenarrusa.  He  was 
born  in  Idaho  of  Basque  immigrant 
parents  from  Spain  and  the  first  lan- 
guage he  learned  was  the  Basque  lan- 
guage. 

Pete  entered  the  public  schools  and 
honed  his  English  language  skills  and 
went  on  the  graduate  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  with  a  degree  in  agricul- 
ture. He  taught  school,  went  on  to 
become  a  naval  aviator  in  World  War 
II  and  is  a  retired  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve officer. 

Pete  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  Idaho's  must  famous  "sheep- 
herders."  He  has  combined  his  skill  as  a 
woolgrower  with  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service.  Those  of  us 
who  know  him  well  also  are  quick  to 
recognize  that  his  success  has  been 
complimented  by  the  talents  of  his 
lovely  wife  Freda. 
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about  flying,  it's  clear  he  does  so  with  a  cer- 
tain passion. 

■I've  been  flying  for  45  years, "  he  said.  'I 
have  flown  2  million  miles  without  an  acci- 
dent. I  have  over  16,000  hours  of  flying 
time." 

Cenarrusa  didn't  even  have  an  accident 
with  an  airplane  until  May,  when  wind  blew 
a  truck  into  his  plane's  tail. 

He  said  he  indulges  his  passion  for  flying 
whenever  possible,  including  weekends  that 
often  see  him  flying  to  the  family  ranch  at 
Carey  to  talk  with  the  ranch's  manager,  or 
simply  to  be  on  the  rangeland  and  moun- 
tains of  his  home.  The  ranch  can  be  reached 
from  Boise  by  plane  in  42  minutes,  he  said. 

"I  haven't  gotten  the  rancher  out  of  me. " 
Cenarrusa  said.  The  ranching  operation  in- 
cludes 6.000  deeded  acres  and  about  18,000 
acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  other  land. 

Cenarrusa.  whose  annual  salary  is  $45,000, 
said  his  office  has  seen  many  changes  since 
the  '50s.  as  has  the  rest  of  state  govern- 
ment. In  1951.  the  state's  general  fund 
budget  for  government,  including  education, 
was  $40  million  for  two  years.  This  year's 
general  fund  appropriation  is  $657  million. 

He  has  a  staff  of  25.  Duties  of  the  office 
include  filing  articles  of  incorporation  and 
bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  election  laws. 

Cenarrusa  as  secretary  of  State,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Land  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Examiners  and  is  the  state's  chief  elec- 
tion officer. 

Asked  what  he  has  learned  about  himself 
as  a  37-year  veteran  of  public  office.  Cenar- 
rusa said.  Tve  sometimes  learned  from  my 
mistakes."  Pressed  for  details,  he  said,  "I 
can't  think  of  any  (mistakes)  right  now," 
and  laughed. 

Later  he  said  he  had  thought  of  at  least 
one  mistake:  'Smoking  in  the  military, 
that's  one  of  the  mistakes  I  made,  but  I  quit 
in  time."  He  laughed  again. 

Will  he  seek  another  four-year  term  in 
1990? 

"I  guess  I  should  say,  'Never  say  never,' " 
he  said.  I  think  I'll  look  at  running 
again."* 
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JACK  LAVIN 


•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  had  the  wonderful  opportunity  to 
join  with  several  hundred  of  Jack 
Lavin's  friends  and  colleagues  when 
they  honored  him  upon  his  retirement 
as  forest  supervisor  of  the  Boise  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Jack  compiled  a  distinguished  record 
during  32  years  of  service  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  Idaho  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  Jack  close  out  his 
career  in  Boise  as  the  leader  of  the 
Boise  Forest.  His  bright,  wide  smile  is 
his  trademark  and  has  always  had  a 
positive  influence  on  all  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  Jack. 

The  Idaho  Statesman  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  which  outlines  Jack's 
distinguished  career,  and  I  want  to 
share  that  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Idaho  Statesman  article 
on  Jack  Lavin's  career  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


Forester  Lavin— Spunky  Adventurer 
(By  Stephen  Stuebner) 
Jack  Lavin  has  his  Nike  hiking  shoes  on. 
as  he  does  almost  every  day.  He's  always 
game  for  adventure. 

■Wanna  go  for  a  walk  in  the  Foothills?" 
he  asks  in  his  gentle,  unassuming  voice,  his 
eyes  sparkling,  his  mouth  forming  into  a 
wide  grin  revealing  a  full  set  of  shiny  white 
teeth. 

Still  an  avid  hiker  and  skier  at  age  58, 
Lavin  has  hoofed  many  a  mile  in  those 
shoes— and  many  others— in  the  course  of 
hU  32-year  career  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Lavin,  who  retired  in  January,  has  over- 
seen management  of  some  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular mountainous  terrain  in  the  United 
States,  serving  as  supervisor  of  the  Shosho- 
ne and  Bridger  national  forests  in  north- 
western Wyoming,  the  Toiyabe  near  Reno. 
Nev..  and.  most  recently,  the  Boise. 

Short  and  spunky,  he  always  has  enjoyed 
a  work-play  relationship  with  public  lands. 
He's  spent  many  a  day  hiking,  horse-pack- 
ing, rock  climbing  and  skiing  in  the  moun- 
tains with  his  wife.  Souci,  and  their  five 
children. 

■If  I  was  16  and  I  had  to  do  it  all  over 
again,  I  wouldn't  change  a  thing,"  he  says 
during  a  chat  in  the  kitchen  of  his  Boise 
Foothills  home. 

■I  think  my  career  has  been  good  for  me 
.  .  .  and  my  family,  too. " 

It's  a  good  thing  that  the  Lavin  family 
likes  to  travel,  because  Jack's  career  has 
bounced  him  to  numerous  cities  in  the 
United  States.  At  one  point,  he  leaped  from 
one  Forest  Service  outpost  to  another  three 
years  in  a  row. 

"Some  of  the  moves  were  pretty  traumatic 
for  my  children."  Lavin  recalls,  smiling 
again.  "My  second  son.  Matt,  went  to  three 
different  high  schools  ir  three  years." 

Indeed,  Lavin's  travels  might  rival  those 
of  an  Air  Force  career  man,  but  he  was 
always  doing  what  he  wanted,  fulfilling  his 
lifelong  dream  to  be  a  forest  ranger. 

■I  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  my  family  moved  from  a  wooded 
area  to  a  developed  area  when  I  was  8.  I 
really  didnt  like  that— being  away  from  the 
woods— but  my  mother  said,  ■You  can  be  a 
forest  ranger  when  you  grow  up  and  be  in 
the  woods  all  the  time.' 

•And  from  that  time  on,  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  do." 

Lavin,  who  earned  a  forestry  degree  from 
Penn  State  University  in  1950.  launched  his 
career  as  manager  of  a  10.000-acre  rubber 
plantation  for  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  in 
Liberia,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Africa. 
■I  didn't  have  much  social  life— we  worked 
seven  days  a  week— but  I  did  a  lot  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing."  he  recalls. 

Lavin  hunted  deer,  gazelles,  crocodiles  and 
leopards.  He  did  most  of  his  hunting  after 
work,  at  night. 

■You  know  what  was  really  strange?"  he 
asks.  'When  you  put  a  spotlight  on  a  croco- 
dile, only  one  eye  reflects  back.  I've  always 
wondered  about  that." 

Two  years  in  Liberia  was  enough  for 
Lavin.  He  wanted  to  return  to  the  United 
States  and  fulfill  his  dream  of  being  a  forest 
ranger.  But  he  had  a  military  obligation  to 
fulfill  first. 
Welcome  back.  Jack.  Time  for  boot  camp. 
Lavin  spent  two  years  in  the  Army  during 
the  latter  stages  of  the  Korean  War. 
Trained  as  an  electrician,  he  was  put  to 
work  repairing  anti-aircraft  missiles. 


In  1955,  Lavin  started  to  chip  away  at  his 
dream,  launching  his  Forest  Service  career 
with  the  Targhee  National  Forest  as  an  as- 
sistant ranger  of  the  Island  Park  District. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  an  extended  love 
affair  with  the  high  country  surrounding 
the  Greater  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 

"That's  some  of  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world."  Lavin  says,  smiling  at  the 
thought  of  standing  atop  a  13. 000- foot-plus 
peak,  such  as  the  Grand  Teton. 

Two  years  later.  Lavin  leaped  over  the 
Lemhi  and  Lost  River  ranges  and  settled  in 
the  Sawtooth  Valley.  He  served  as  a  district 
ranger,  based  at  the  foot  of  Fourth  of  July 
Creek  on  the  west  flank  of  the  White 
Clouds. 

•We  used  to  wake  up  every  morning  and 
look  across  the  valley  at  the  Sawtooths. "  he 
said.  'Never  got  tired  of  that  view.  •  *  • 
What  a  great  place  to  raise  kids. " 

The  Lavin's  two  girls,  the  Lavins'  third 
and  fourth  children,  were  bom  in  the 
Hailey  Medical  Clinic,  upstairs  from  the 
drugstore.  The  two  older  children  were  still 
younger  than  5. 

The  Forest  Service  plucked  Lavin  out  of 
the  Sawtooth  Valley  and  placed  him  in 
Twin  Falls  from  1962  to  1965.  He  next  spent 
two  years  in  Washington.  D.C. 

In  1967.  he  was  named  supervisor  of  the 
Shoshone  National  Forest,  based  in  Cody, 
Wyo.  He  was  the  ultimate  forest  ranger 
then,  in  command  of  an  entire  national 
forest.  And  he  was  only  37. 

■I  don't  think  I  was  the  youngest  (supervi- 
sor) ever,  but  it  was  unusual,"  he  says. 
"When  I  went  to  my  first  supervisor's  meet- 
ing in  Denver,  it  was  pretty  obvious  that  I 
was  the  youngest  guy  there." 

Lavin  blushed  at  the  thought.  But  he  had 
paid  his  dues.  He  was  rewarded  with  three 
more  supervisory  p>osts,  at  the  Targhee, 
Toiyabe  and  Boise  national  forests. 

Most  Forest  Service  career  employees  can 
be  broken  down  into  disciplines.  They  say, 
"Oh,  he's  a  timber  man. "  Or,  'He's  a  range 
man."  Or.  '■He's  a  recreation  nut." 

Lavin  is  an  exception. 

"My  expertise  is  in  total  multiple  use."  he 
says.  'I  prefer  that,  rather  than  being 
strictly  confined  to  one  area." 

Being  a  forest  supervisor  was  not  all  fun 
and  games.  Lavin  had  to  make  many  tough 
decisions,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  career,  as  the  environmental  and  sports- 
men's groups  got  more  organized  and  out- 
spoken. The  timber  and  grazing  lobbies 
always  have  been  there  knocking  on  his 
door. 

Critics  usually  see  national  forest  issues  in 
black  and  white.  Lavin  says  the  best  deci- 
sions are  made  in  the  gray  area  in  between. 

"Environmentalists  say  they  want  every- 
thing in  wilderness  because  we're  going  to 
pave  the  forest  wall  to  wall."  he  says,  get- 
ting serious  now.  "If  that's  true.  why. 
almost  100  years  later,  do  we  have  1.2  mil- 
lion acres  of  roadless  land  on  the  Boise?"» 


RACHEL  GILBERT 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  serving 
as  a  citizen  legislator  presents  many 
challenges.  And  when  a  person  is  out- 
spoken and  devoted  to  principle  it  can 
cause  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 

Nevertheless,  Idaho  State  Senator 
Rachel  Gilbert,  of  Boise,  ID,  has 
served  in  the  Idaho  State  Legislature 
for  four  terms.  The  taxpayers  of  her 
district  know  they  can  rely  on  Rachel 


to  fight  and  fight  hard  for  their  inter- 
ests. 

I  noticed  a  recent  article  in  the 
Idaho  Statesman  which  highlighted 
Senator  Gilbert's  accomplishments 
and  detailed  the  admiration  her  col- 
leagues have  for  her  strong  stands  on 
the  critical  issues  facing  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  about  my  friend 
Senator  Rachel  Gilbert  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

[The  article  follows:] 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesmanl 

Senator  Gilbert— A  Scrappy  Fighter  for 
Taxpayers 

(By  Dan  Popkey) 

When  state  Sen.  Rachel  Gilbert  sits  down 
to  lunch  at  a  Boise  deli,  she  does  something 
unexpected. 

The  feisty  Gilbert,  nicknamed  Atilla  the 
Hen  for  her  aggressive  style,  bows  her  head 
and  says  grace. 

Gilbert  explains  that  she's  a  minister's 
daughter.  "Rachel  means  weak  like  a  lamb." 
she  says,  before  exploding  with  a  laugb. 
Opinionated  and  dogged.  Gilbert  is  more 
lion  than  lamb. 

Gill)ert  is  a  controversial  Boise  Republi- 
can who  has  served  two  terms  in  the  House 
and  two  in  the  Senate.  She  was  re-elected  in 
1986  by  43  votes,  and  likely  faces  another 
tough  challenges  in  November. 

She  is  known  for  speaking  her  mind,  usu- 
ally in  defense  of  the  taxpayer,  who  she  be- 
lieves is  overburdened  by  an  intrusive  gov- 
ernment. 

■I  stand  on  my  hind  legs  and  say.  Hey 
folks,  this  is  the  way  I  see  it.' "  Gilbert  said. 

That  cuts  both  ways. 

■She  gets  into  a  lot  of  difficulty  because 
she  doesn't  equivocate."  said  Sen.  Phil  Batt 
of  Wilder,  the  Republican  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor in  1982. 

■I  admire  her  for  that  trait,  and  I'm  some- 
what jealous  because  I  can't  put  all  caution 
aside. "  said  Batt.  a  friend  for  25  years.  "If 
more  people  would  express  their  opinions 
like  she  does,  we'd  probably  have  better  gov- 
ernment." 

But  Gilbert's  opponent  in  1986.  Democrat 
Linda  Clark,  said.  "Ifs  not  enough  to  say.  as 
she  has  done,  we  need  to  lower  taxes. 
Period.  I've  yet  to  see  her  offer  any  produc- 
tive solutions  for  our  state." 

Clark,  principal  of  Joplin  Elementary 
School,  nearly  defeated  Gilbert  in  1986.  and 
is  expected  to  run  again  this  year. 

Ada  County  Democratic  Chairwoman 
Betty  Richardson  said  Gilbert  offers  Demo- 
crats their  best  shot  to  pick  up  a  Senate  seat 
in  Ada  County. 

Gilbert  says  she  "was  asleep  at  the 
switch"  in  1986  and  will  be  ready  for  Clark 
this  year.  'We're  going  to  start  early.  We're 
going  to  raise  more  money." 

The  owner  of  a  real  estate  firm.  Gilbert  is 
no  stranger  to  money.  A  careful  dresser,  she 
wears  three  diamond  rings,  a  diamond 
watch  and  lots  of  gold.  Bill  Graeber.  of  the 
popular  salon  with  the  same  name,  cuts  her 
stylish  hair. 

She  won't  reveal  her  age.  but  has  daugh- 
ters 29  and  30.  "I'm  a  grandmother— that 
tells  you  enough." 

Gilbert  thrives  on  raucous  debate  and  de- 
lights in  upsetting  the  sometimes  pompous 
atmosphere  of  the  Senate.  'You  know."  she 
says  frequently,  "the  clash  of  ideas  is  the 
wonderful  sound  oT  freedom." 


In  a  committee  meeting  in  1986.  she  sug- 
gested charging  large  families  a  users  fee 
for  schools  to  former  Sen.  Dane  Watkins.  a 
Mormon  father  of  seven. 

"I  can't  help  it."  Gilbert  explains.  "I  get 
up  in  that  air  with  that  marble  dust,  and  I 
just  can't  help  saying  naughty  things  to 
these  stuffy,  righteous  legislators." 

Gilbert  was  divorced  from  Boise  orthodon- 
tist Keith  Gilbert  in  1969. 

She  was  bom  in  Ottawa,  Kan.  Her  father. 
Herbert  Shaw,  a  Church  of  God  Holiness 
preacher,  moved  the  family  to  California, 
and  later  to  a  3,600-acre  ranch  near  Jamie- 
son,  Ore.  Rachel  attended  high  school  at 
Northwest  Nazarene  Academy  in  Nampa. 

She  spent  a  year  at  Northwest  Nazarene 
College  before  going  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  where  her  husband  was  in  dental 
school.  Gilbert  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
education  from  Nebraska  and  a  master's 
degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  from  the 
College  of  Idaho. 

While  her  husband  studied,  Gilbert 
taught  public  school  for  6V^  years  in  Lin- 
coln. Neb.,  before  the  family  returned  to 
Idaho. 

In  1969.  Gilbert  went  to  work  in  real 
estate,  spending  her  first  two  years  with 
Walker  &  Co.  in  Boise. 

•I  worked  like  a  Trojan."  she  recalls, 
saving  enough  in  two  years  to  buy  a  rental 
house.  But  when  she  went  to  Idaho  First 
National  Bank,  they  wouldn't  lend  her  any 
money  unless  her  father  or  one  of  her  five 
brothers  would  co-sign  the  loan. 

'■  ■Well.'  they  said,  'we  just  don't  make 
loans  to  women.'  I  was  so  angry." 

Four  years  later,  after  federal  law  prohib- 
ited discrimination  in  lending.  "Old  Rachel 
went  down  and  got  her  first  loan."  she  re- 
members. "That  was  a  landmark  for  me." 

"She  has  been  a  very  successful  business- 
woman when  that  was  not  a  woman's  role," 
said  Representative  Kitty  Gumsey,  R-Boise, 
who  served  with  Gilbert  in  the  House  and 
on  •■society  lady"  blood  drives  in  the  1960s. 
"She  may  c»me  on  to  some  people  as 
having  a  very  tough  exterior,"  Gumsey 
said,  'but  I  find  her  to  be  a  very  competent 
woman,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  her." 
Gilbert  says  she  has  been  criticized  by 
friends  for  "not  being  flaming  feminist.  I've 
tried  to  be  a  good  example." 

Now  Gilbert  devotes  much  of  her  atten- 
tion to  limiting  government  spending.  She 
opposed  the  tax-increment  financing  law 
passed  in  1987  for  the  Boise  Redevelopment 
Agency,  despite  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Ada  County  delegation.  She  is  working  this 
year  to  limit  growth  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund. 

■'The  greed  of  government  is  without 
limit,"  Gilbert  says.  "I  don't  care  what  you 
give  us,  we're  going  to  spend  it  and  cry  for 
more." 

Raising  her  teaching  experience,  she  calls 
for  education  reform,  including  competency 
testing  for  teachers. 

•'Why  is  education  such  a  sacred  cow?" 
she  asks.  "I've  come  to  this  conclusion  very 
slowly  and  very  painfully,  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  way  we  do  it." 

Although  she's  "an  old  school  marm."  Gil- 
bert knows  she's  no  favorite  of  the  Idaho 
Education  Association,  which  gave  Clark 
$5,631  in  1986. 

"They're  powerful,  they're  organized  and 
they're  after  anyone  who  is  a  fiscal  conserv- 
ative," Gilbert  said.  "It  kind  of  hurts  my 
feelings,  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ne- 
braska Education  Association.  I  wore  it 
proudly." 
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.  entitled  "The  South  Pacif- 
1987,"  reported  with  amend- 
of  a  substitute. 


beii^  no  objection,  the  Senate 
consider  the  bill. 

Mr.   President,    I 
urge  support  for  S.  1989, 
I'acific  Tima  Act  of  1988. 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
imJ)lementation  for  the  Fish- 
between  the  governments 
:*acific  Island  States  and 
of  the  United  States, 
lef erred   to   as   the  Tiina 
treaty  is  critically  impor- 
distant-water  tuna  fleet 
relations  with  the  South 
island  states.  It  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  No- 
Enhctment  of  legislation  to 
;he  treaty  will  clear  the 
ratification   and 
treaty  to  enter  into  force.  I 
immediate    consideration 
of  S.  1989,  and  at  this 
like  to  provide  more  de- 
on  the  bill  and  its 


back^ound 


legis  lation 
fcr 
tina 


addresses  a  serious 
U.S.    tuna    fishermen- 
fishing  grounds.  Tuna 
migratory    fish,    moving 
briad  expanses  of  the  ocean 
( (ut  of  the  coastal  waters  of 
;.  Because  of  their  peripa- 
the  United  States  does 
lor   recognize   jurisdiction 
bpyond  12  miles  from  shore, 
most  other  nations,  in- 
Pacific    island    nations, 
over  all  fish  found 
miles  of  their  coasts.  As  a 
conflicting  juridical  positions, 
have  erupted  between 
States  and  several  Pacific 
Vessels    have    been 
1  etaliatory  trade  embargoes 
nvoked.  eroding  our  tradi- 
cofdial   relations  with   these 
'o  further  complicate  mat- 


ters, the  Soviet  Union  has  exploited 
this  situation  to  secure  unprecedented 
fisheries  agreements  with  some  of  the 
island  nations. 

Responding  to  strategic  and  econom- 
ic concerns,  the  United  States  initiated 
negotiations  with  the  16  Pacific  island 
nations  in  September,  1984.  Talks 
were  directed  toward  developing  a  re- 
gional tuna  licensing  agreement.  On 
April  2.  1987.  the  United  States  signed 
a  fisheries  treaty  with  the  Pacific 
island  nations.  The  treaty  subsequent- 
ly was  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
ratified  by  President  Reagan  on  De- 
cember 21.  I  understand  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  now  waiting  to 
deposit  the  instrument  of  ratification, 
pending  enactment  of  implementing 
legislation.  Thus,  passage  of  S.  1989 
will  permit  completion  of  the  ratifica- 
tion process  and  allow  the  treaty  to 
enter  into  force. 

The  Tuna  Treaty  and  related  agree- 
ments contain  three  major  initiatives. 
First,  the  treaty  establishes  a  regional 
licensing  system  providing  U.S.  fisher- 
man access  to  over  10  million  square 
miles  of  productive  waters  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  Second,  coopera- 
tive procedures  are  specified  for  regu- 
lating fishing  activities  and  enforcing 
treaty  provisions.  Finally,  the  United 
States  agrees  to  provide  an  annual  eco- 
nomic assistance  package  of  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  Pacific  Island  nations  for 
the  5-year  period  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. I  understand  that  these  funds 
were  appropriated  and  are  available 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1989.  The  language  before 
us  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  legislation  introduced 
by  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana. 
Senator  Breaux.  Representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  tuna  indus- 
try worked  closely  with  the  committee 
to  resolve  several  minor  concerns  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  was  in- 
troduced. I  would  like  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  committee  for  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  these 
parties. 

A  key  element  of  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  implementation  of  the  licens- 
ing agreement  contained  in  the  treaty. 
The  bill  stipulates  that  licenses  to  fish 
in  the  treaty  area  will  be  issued  by  an 
administrator  named  by  the  Pacific 
island  nations.  U.S.  domestic  authority 
is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  issue  regulations  and  develop  licens- 
ing procedures.  License  fees  are  set  at 
levels  specified  by  the  treaty. 

S.  1989  also  implements  the  domes- 
tic regulatory  requirements  set  forth 
by  the  treaty.  Vessel  operators  are  re- 
quired to  carry  observers  and  report 
catch  information  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Violations  of  the  treaty 
are  made  violations  of  U.S.  law.  Do- 
mestic procedures  for  receiving  com- 
plaints, conducting  investigations  and 


hearings,  and  producing  findings  con- 
cerning violations  are  outlined.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  defines  and  distin- 
guishes between  violations  for  which 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  may  be  as- 
sessed. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  and  the  bill.  S.  1989  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  includ- 
ing appropriations  of  $350,000  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  $50,000 
for  the  Department  of  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  tuna  industry  has  agreed 
to  fund  a  $250,000  program  of  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  Pacific  island  na- 
tions each  year. 

Tuna  has  become  a  staple  of  the 
American  diet.  In  1986,  Americans  ate 
over  600  million  pounds  of  canned 
tuna  worth  almost  $900  million.  In  ad- 
dition, the  U.S.  tuna  industry  is  one  of 
our  largest  and  most  important  fish- 
ery-based industries.  Tuna  fishing  and 
canning  operations  employ  an  estimat- 
ed 18,000  people  in  the  United  States, 
in  1986.  the  U.S.  fleet  landed  555  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tuna  valued  at  over 
$200  million.  About  90  percent  of  the 
catch  comes  from  foreign  or  interna- 
tional waters.  Thus,  reliable  access  to 
tuna  resources  located  in  these  waters 
is  essential  to  the  fleet's  continued  ex- 
istence. Foreign  competition,  rising 
costs,  environmental  regulations,  and 
vessel  seizures  have  threatened  this  in- 
dustry in  recent  years.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  will  help  assure  the  continued 
viability  of  the  tuna  fleet.  It  will  also 
permit  tuna  fishermen  to  pursue  a 
livelihood  without  constant  fear  of 
foreign  nation  reprisals. 

The  importance  of  S.  1989  goes  well 
beyond  the  preservation  of  our  dis- 
tant-water tuna  fishery.  The  Tuna 
Treaty  represents  a  significant  foreign 
policy  achievement  which  should  im- 
prove our  relations  with  the  island  na- 
tions of  the  South  Pacific.  Treaty  im- 
plementation offers  an  opportunity  to 
transform  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
fleet  in  the  South  Pacific  from  a 
source  of  contention  into  a  resource 
for  aiding  development  of  the  region. 
Completion  of  the  ratification  process 
will  restore  a  positive  American  pres- 
ence to  an  area  which  historically  has 
been  closely  allied  with  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  Soviet  efforts  to  exploit  our 
strained  relations  with  the  island 
states  and  expand  their  influence  in 
the  region  illustrate  the  area's  strate- 
gic importance.  The  island  nations 
have  a  democratic  tradition  and,  until 
the  recent  fisheries  disputes  with  the 
United  States,  had  strongly  resisted 
Soviet  overtures  in  the  region.  By  re- 
storing a  positive  U.S.  presence,  treaty 
implementation  will  remove  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Soviet  penetration  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Prompt  action  is  needed  to  imple- 
ment the   treaty   and  complete  U.S. 


ratification.  I  urge  the  speedy  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  S.  1989. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1989.  the  South 
Pacific  Tuna  Act  of  1988.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  proactive  approach 
to  a  problem  associated  with  the  U.S. 
tuna  fleet.  It  takes  an  active  role 
toward  supporting  our  valuable  tuna 
history  and  at  the  same  time  noticeab- 
ley  strengthens  our  relations  with 
many  Pacific  island  states.  I  applaud 
and  encourage  passage  of  S.  1989  the 
implementing  legislation  for  the 
Treaty  on  Fisheries  Between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Certain  Pacific  Island 
States  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  the 
Senate  unanimously  approved  last  fall. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  secure  a  solu- 
tion which  grew  out  of  problems  en- 
countered in  1982  and  again  in  1984 
when  two  U.S.-flag  tuna  vessels  were 
seized  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  dis- 
pute, over  the  right  to  harvest  tuna 
within  the  national  economic,  or  re- 
source zone  of  the  Pacific  island  states 
has  led  to  a  rational  and  workable 
treaty  and  a  development  assistance 
program  for  Pacific  island  nations. 
The  treaty  establishes  a  mechanism 
for  regional  fishing  licenses,  providing 
excellent  fishing  opportunities  for  the 
U.S.  distant  water  tuna  fleet. 

This  pleases  me  for  many  reasons. 
First,  it  benefits  a  very  important  seg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
Second,  it  opens  up  10  million  square 
miles  of  the  South  Pacific  for  tuna 
fishing  in  an  area  where  porpoise 
schools  are  not  used  as  a  means  to 
locate  and  harvest  the  tuna.  In  addi- 
tion to  license  fees,  the  tuna  industry 
will  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
Pacific  island  nations  valued  at 
$250,000  a  year  for  5  years.  The  United 
States  will  provide  a  5-year  economic 
assistance  package  of  $10  million 
annual  over  a  5-year  period.  This  posi- 
tive action  strengthens  an  already  his- 
toric interest  by  the  United  States  in 
peaceful  development  of  the  South 
Pacific  region.  This  comes  at  a  very 
appropriate  time  to  an  area  where 
other  countries  had  been  actively  seek- 
ing bilateral  fisheries  agreements  in 
the  wake  of  U.S.  fisheries  conflicts.  I 
recommend  immediate  adoption  of  S. 
1989  which  will  allow  our  fishing  in- 
dustry access  to  rich  tuna  fishing 
grounds  in  the  South  Pacific  and  pro- 
vide a  development  program  which 
will  strengthen  our  good  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  our  friends  in  the  South 
P&cif  ic. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  full  support  of  S.  1989,  a  bill  to 
implement  the  Tuna  Fisheries  Treaty 
with  certain  Pacific  island  states.  The 
South  Pacific  Tuna  Act  is  vital  to  the 
continued  fishing  operations  of  our 
U.S.  tuna  fleet. 
On  November  6,   1987,  the  Senate 

ratified  a  historic  multilateral  fishery 


agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  15  Pacific  island  nations:  Austra- 
lia, the  Cook  Islands,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  Fiji.  Kirbati.  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Nauru,  New  Zealand. 
Nine.  Palau,  Papua  New  Guinea,  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Tonga,  Tuvalu,  Van- 
uatu, and  Western  Samoa.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  strongly  supported  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty,  which  strength- 
ens our  ties  and  improves  our  relations 
with  these  important  allies.  A  unique 
partnership  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  tuna  industry 
brought  about  this  agreement.  I  wish 
particularly  to  compliment  Under  Sec- 
retary Edward  Derwinski  for  his  ef- 
forts in  concluding  this  treaty. 

Tuna  is  a  wandering  species  of  fish. 
The  practical  inability  of  any  single 
nation  to  manage  fishing  on  the  tuna 
resources  of  the  world  has  led  to  re- 
gional cooperative  organizations  that 
seek  to  understand  and  conserve  these 
important  food  resources.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  disagreements  have 
continued  over  which  nations  should 
benefit  from  the  economic  value  of 
these  tuna  resources— those  countries 
in  whose  waters  the  fish  may.  during  a 
portion  of  the  tuna's  migrations,  be 
found  or  those  nations  whose  vessels 
are  adept  at  catching  these  fish.  The 
treaty  settles  this  disagreement  be- 
tween our  fleet  and  the  Pacific  island 
parties  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
manner. 

S.  1989  implements  the  U.S.  regula- 
tory obligations  under  the  treaty.  The 
bill  is  fully  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions and  is  noncontroversial.  Because 
the  Department  of  State  will  not  de- 
posit our  U.S.  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion until  implementing  legislation  is 
signed  by  the  President,  passage  of 
this  bill  is  the  only  remaining  action 
before  the  treaty  goes  into  force. 
Eleven  of  the  other  parties  have  al- 
ready ratified  the  treaty.  The  U.S. 
ratification  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
bring  the  treaty  into  operation. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certainly  proud  to  have  been  the  spon- 
sor of  this  important  legislation  in  the 
Senate  which  represents  the  product 
of  a  highly  cooperative  effort  between 
our  committee  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. While  I  will  not  belabor  the  de- 
tails of  the  legislation  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  bill  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  on  record  in  our  com- 
mittee thus  far.  I  would  just  point  out 
the  time  sensitivity  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  economic  and  geopolitical  sig- 
nificance of  this  legislation. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  "Treaty  on  Fisheries  Be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Certain  Pa- 
cific Island  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States"  will  be 
ready  to  be  put  into  force.  All  that  will 
be  left  is  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
posit its  interest  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation. Virtually  all  other  procedures 


that  are  necessary  for  the  treaty  to 
enter  into  force  have  already  been 
completed.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  this  demonstrates  the 
high  degree  of  cooperation  by  the  vari- 
ous island  nations  in  this  effort,  and 
the  profoimd  level  of  importance 
these  nations  place  on  this  treaty.  It  is 
now  incumbent  on  the  United  States 
to  clearly  demonstrate  its  unwaivering 
commitment  to  this  treaty  by  putting 
this  legislation  swiftly  into  place.  I 
also  expect  our  State  Department  to 
immediately  confirm  this  commitment 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
by  committing  the  necessary  funds  to 
implement  the  agreement. 

Few  agreements  bring  such  a 
breadth  of  economic  and  political  ben- 
efits to  U.S.  interests  over  such  a  large 
geographic  area.  With  this  agreement, 
the  U.S.  tuna  industry  will  gain  access 
to  literally  10  million  square  miles  of 
some  of  the  most  productive  fishing 
grounds  in  the  world.  And  with  this 
agreement,  the  United  States  will  ime- 
quivocably  establish  itself  as  a  friend 
and  partner  in  this  strategically  im- 
portant area  of  the  world. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  certain  suc- 
cessful advances  into  the  south  and 
central  Pacific  region  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  bilateral  fishing 
agreements  with  certain  island  na- 
tions. Fortunately— and  thanks  to  the 
good  work  of  our  State  Department 
and  industry  negotiators— I  think  most 
island  nations  now  view  this  treaty  as 
a  desirable  alternative  to  further  asso- 
ciation with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  critical  that  the  United 
States  not  delay  any  further  its  com- 
mitment to  putting  this  treaty  into 
force  and  to  honoring  its  financial 
commitments  made  to  the  island  na- 
tions under  this  agreement.  We  must 
now  send  a  clear  message  to  our  island 
nation  friends  of  oiu-  solid  commit- 
ment to  a  long  and  mutually  beneficial 
relationship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
for  their  unanimous  support  for  this 

critical  legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  conunittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 

was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1989)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1989 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "South  Pa- 
cific Tuna  Act  0/1988". 

SKC.  1.  ItKflSITHiNS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 
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<1)  The  ten,  ; 
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the  Pacific 
behalf  under 
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<2)  The  tern 
any  officer 
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which  the 
head  of  any 
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with  the 
this  Act 

(3>  The  terr,  i 
means  any 
Island  Party 
Treaty. 

(4)  The 


"Administrator"  means  the 

organization   designated   try 

lAand  Parties  to  act  on  their 

i  he  Treaty  and  notified  to  the 

jOTtemmenL 

"Authorized  Officer"  means 

is  authorized  by  the  Secre- 

S^cretary  of  the  department  in 
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"fishing  vessel"  or  "vessel" 
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"Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
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ds) The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commomoealths  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  any 
other  Commonwealth,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

(17)  The  term  "Treaty"  means  the  Treaty 
on  Fisheries  Between  the  Governments  of 
Certain  Pacific  Island  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
signed  in  Port  Moresby,  Papua  New  Guinea, 
April  2,  1987,  and  its  Annexes.  Schedules, 
and  implementing  agreements. 

(18)  The  term  "Treaty  Area"  means  the 
area  so  described  in  paragraph  l(k>  of  Arti- 
cle 1  of  the  Treaty. 

SKC.  X  APPUCATloy  Til  OTHER  l.,\  WS. 

The  seizure  by  a  Pacific  Island  Party  of  a 
vessel  of  the  UniUd  States  shaU  not  be  deter- 
mined to  6e  a  seizure  described  in  section 
205(a)(4)(C)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1825(a)(4)(C))  or  section  2  of  the  Fisfier- 
men's  Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1972) 
if  the  seizure  is  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty, 
sue.  I.  «*Y.»/^tri«.v.s. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  StaU  and  after 
consultation  ujith  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating, shall  issue  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Treaty  and  this  Act  These  regu- 
lations shall  be  made  applicable  as  neces- 
sary to  all  persons  and  vessels  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
located 

SKI.  i.  PKOHIHITKn  UTS. 

(a)  Except  as  protrided  in  section  6  of  this 
Acl  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  to  violate  any  proirision  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act; 

(2)  to  use  a  vessel  for  fishing  in  violation 
of  an  applicable  national  law; 

(3)  who  has  entered  into  a  fishing  arrange- 
ment under  paragraph  3  of  Article  3  of  the 
Treaty,  to  violate  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  fishing  arrangement  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  decided  under  section  18  of  this 
Act  that  Article  4  and  paragraph  6  of  Article 
5  of  the  Treaty  shall  apply  to  the  arrange- 
ment; 

(4)  to  use  a  vessel  for  fishing  in  any  Limit- 
ed Area  in  violation  of  any  requirement  in 
Schedule  3  of  Annex  I  of  the  Treaty; 

(5)  to  use  a  vessel  for  fishing  in  any  (Jlosed 
Area; 

(6)  to  falsify  any  information  required  to 
be  reported,  notified,  communicated,  or  re- 
corded pursuant  to  a  requirement  of  this 
Act,  or  to  fail  to  submit  any  required  infor- 
mation, or  to  fail  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
immediately  any  change  in  circumstances 
which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  any  such 
information  false,  incomplete,  or  mislead- 
ing: 

(7)  to  intentionally  destroy  evidence 
which  could  be  used  to  determine  if  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  the  Treaty  has  occurred; 

(8)  to  refuse  to  permit  any  Authorized  Of- 
ficer or  Authorized  Party  Officer  to  board  a 
fishing  vessel  for  purposes  of  conducting  a 
search  or  inspection  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  or  the  Treaty; 

(9)  to  refuse  to  comply  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  an  Authorized  Officer  or  Authorized 
Party  Officer  relating  to  fishing  activities 
under  the  Treaty; 

(10)  to  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose, 
impede,  intimidate,  or  interfere  with— 


(A)  any  Authorized  Officer  or  Authorized 
Party  Officer  in  the  conduct  of  a  search  or 
insj>ection  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  or  the  Treaty;  or 

(B)  an  observer  in  the  conduct  of  observer 
duties  under  the  Treaty; 

(11)  to  resist  a  lawful  arrest  for  any  act 
prohibited  by  this  section; 

(12)  to  interfere  with,  delay,  or  prevent,  by 
any  means,  the  apprehension  or  arrest  of 
another  person,  knowing  that  such  other 
person  has  committed  any  acl  prohibited  by 
this  section;  or 

(13)  to  ship,  transport,  offer  for  sale,  sell, 
purchase,  import,  export,  or  have  custody, 
control,  or  possession  of,  any  fish  taken  or 
retained  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation, permit,  or  the  Treaty,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  fish  were  so  taken  or  re- 
tained. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this 
Act,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  when  in 
the  Licensing  Area— 

(1)  to  use  a  vessel  to  fish  unless  validly  li- 
censed as  required  by  the  Administrator; 

(2)  to  use  a  vessel  for  directed  fishing  for 
southern  bluefin  tuna  or  for  fishing  for  any 
kinds  of  fish  other  than  tunas,  except  that 
fish  may  be  caught  as  an  incidental  by- 
catch; 

(3)  to  use  a  vessel  for  fishing  by  any 
method  other  than  the  purse-seine  method; 

(4)  to  v^e  any  vessel  to  engage  in  fishing 
after  the  revocation  of  its  license,  or  during 
the  period  of  suspension  of  an  applicable  li- 
cense; 

(5)  to  operate  a  vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to 
disrupt  or  in  any  other  way  adversely  affect 
the  activities  of  traditional  and  locally 
based  fishermen  and  fishing  vessels; 

(6)  to  use  a  vessel  to  fish  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  an  order  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  11  of  this  Acl;  or 

(7)  except  for  circumstances  involving 
force  majeure  and  other  emergencies  involv- 
ing the  health  or  safety  of  crew  members  or 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  to  use  an  aircraft  in 
association  with  the  fishing  actiriities  of  a 
vessel  unless  it  is  identified  in  the  license 
application  for  the  vessel  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto. 

SK(.  «L  KXCKITIoyS. 

(a)  The  prohibitions  of  section  5  of  this 
Act  and  the  licensing  requirements  of  sec- 
lion  9  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  fishing 
for  albacore  tuna  by  vessels  using  the  troll- 
ing method  outside  of  the  200  nautical  mile 
fisheries  zones  of  the  Pacific  Island  Parties. 

(b)  The  prohibitions  of  section  5(aK4), 
(a)(5),  and  (b)(3)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  fishing  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
an  arrangement  which  has  been  reached 
under  paragraph  3  of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty 
and  which,  pursuant  to  a  decision  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  section  18  of  this 
Acl  is  covered  by  Article  4  and  paragraph  6 
of  Article  5  of  the  Treaty. 

.S*,<-  7.  IHIVIWI.  «Af>;.V.SA'.S. 

(a)  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense 
if  he  or  she  commits  any  act  prohibited  by 
section  5(a)(8),  (10),  (11),  or  (12)  of  this  Act 

(b)  Any  offense  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both;  except  that  if 
in  the  commission  of  any  such  offense  the 
person  uses  a  dangerous  weapon,  engages  in 
conduct  that  causes  bodily  injury  to  any  Au- 
thorized Officer,  Authorized  Party  Officer, 
or  observer  under  the  Treaty  in  the  conduct 
of  their  duties,  or  places  any  such  Author- 
ized Officer,  Authorized  Party  Officer,  or  ob- 


server in  fear  of  imminent  bodily  injury,  the 
offense  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $100,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  offense  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

SKC.  K  CIVIL  PESALTIKS 

(a)  Any  person  who  is  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  to  have  commit- 
ted an  act  prohibited  by  section  5  of  this 
Acl  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  Code 
for  a  civil  penalty.  Before  issuing  a  notice  of 
violation,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  amount  of  the 
civil  penalty  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  considerations  set  forth  in  the 
Treaty  and  shall  take  into  account  the 
nature,  circumstances,  extent,  any  gravity 
of  the  prohibited  acts  committed,  and  with 
respect  to  the  violator,  the  degree  of  culpa- 
bility, any  history  or  prior  offenses,  ability 
to  pay,  and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require.  Except  for  those  acts  prohibit- 
ed by  section  5(a)(4),  (5),  (7).  (8),  (10),  (11), 
and  (12),  and  section  5(b)(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (7) 
of  this  Acl  the  amount  of  the  civil  penalty 
shall  not  exceed  $250,000  for  each  violation. 
Upon  written  notice,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  any 
proceeding  initiated  to  assess  a  civil  penalty 
for  violation  of  this  Acl 

(b)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  pen- 
alty is  assessed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  obtain  review  thereof  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  appro- 
priate district  by  filing  a  complaint  in  such 
court  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  the 
order  and  by  simultaneously  serving  a  copy 
of  the  compliant  by  certified  mail  on  the 
Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  appropriate  United 
States  Attorney.  The  Secretary  shall  prompt- 
ly file  in  the  court  a  certified  copy  of  the 
record  upon  which  the  violation  was  found 
or  the  penalty  imposed.  The  findings  and 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  or 
modified  by  the  court  if  they  are  not  found 
to  be  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  as 
provided  in  section  706(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  if  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  as- 
sessment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has 
become  a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or 
after  the  appropriate  court  has  entered  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  re- 
cover the  amount  assessed  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  a  fishing  vessel  (including  its 
fishing  gear,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
stores,  and  cargo)  used  in  the  commission  of 
an  act  prohibited  by  section  5  of  this  Act 
shall  be  liable  in  rem  for  any  civil  penalty 
assessed  for  the  violation  under  section  8  of 
this  Act  and  may  be  proceeded  against  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  jurisdiction  thereof.  The  penalty 
shall  constitute  a  maritime  lien  on  the 
vessel  which  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
in  rem  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  over  the  vessel 

(e)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
iTnposition  or  which  has  been  imposed 
under  this  section. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  conducting  any 
hearing  under  this  section,   the  Secretary 


may  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents, 
and  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contempt  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  a 
person  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict in  which  the  person  is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  United  States  and  after  notice  to  the 
person,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(g)  If  a  vessel  used  in  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)(1).  (2).  (3).  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7).  (8).  (9), 
or  (13)  or  section  5(b)  of  this  Act  for  which  a 
civil  penalty  has  been  assessed— 

(1)  had  a  valid  license  under  the  Treasury 
at  the  time  of  the  violation,  and 

(2)  within  60  days  after  the  penalty  assess- 
ment has  become  final,  leaves  and  remains 
outside  of  the  Licensing  Area,  all  Limited 
Areas  closed  to  fishing,  and  all  Closed  Areas 
until  the  final  penalty  has  been  paid, 

there  shall  6e  no  referral  to  the  Attorney 
General  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
or  in  rem  action  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  in  connection  with  such  civil  penal- 
ty. 

SEC.  ».  UCE.ySES. 

(a)  Licenses  to  fish  in  the  Licensing  Area, 
to  be  issued  by  the  Administrator  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty,  may  be  requested  from 
the  Secretary  by  operators  of  vessels,  under 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary.  The 
license  application  shall  designate  an  agent 
for  the  service  of  legal  process  to  be  located 
in  Port  Moresby,  Papua  New  Guinea.  The 
applicant  shall  ensure  that  the  designated 
agent  for  service  of  process,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  license  holder,  will  receive  and  re- 
spond to  any  legal  process  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  and  will  within  21 
days  after  notification,  travel  if  necessary 
for  this  purpose  to  any  Pacific  Island  Party 
at  no  expense  to  that  Party. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (e), 
(f),  and  (g)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  forward  a  vessel  license  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  transmittal  to  the 
Administrator  whenever  such  application  is 
in  accordance  with  application  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary,  includes  a  com- 
plete application  form  as  required  by  Annex 
II  of  the  Treaty,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
required  license  fee. 

(c)(1)  In  the  initial  year  of  implementa- 
tion, fees  for  the  first  40  vessel  licenses  shall 
be  at  least  $50,000  each,  for  any  10  vessel  li- 
censes in  addition  to  the  first  40  shall  be 
$60,000  each,  and  for  vessel  licenses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  first  50  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  Annex  II  of  the  Treaty. 

(2)  After  such  initial  year,  fees  for  vessel  li- 
censes shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  fee 
schedules  established  under  Annex  II  of  the 
Treaty  and  published  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Licenses  shall  be  valid  for  the  licensing 
period  specified  by  the  Administrator. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  establish  a  system 
of  allocating  licenses  in  the  event  more  ap- 
plications are  received  than  there  are  li- 
censes available. 

(f)  For  the  initial  year  of  implementation, 
license  fees  totaling  at  least  $1,750,000  must 
be  received  by  the  Secretary  before  any  li- 
cense applicatiOTis  will  be  forwarded  to  the 


Secretary  of  State  for  transmittal  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  may  determine  that  a  li- 
cense application  should  not  6c  forwarded 
to  the  Administrator  for  one  of  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  where  the  application  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  or  the  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary: 

(2)  where  the  owner  or  charterer  is  the  sub- 
ject of  proceedings  under  the  Imnkruptcy 
laws  of  the  United  States,  unless  reasonable 
financial  assurances  have  been  provided  to 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  where  the  owner  or  charterer  has  not 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  fishing  vessel  is  fully  insured 
against  all  risks  and  liabilities  normally 
provided  in  maritime  liability  insurance: 

(4)  where  the  owner  or  charterer  has  not 
paid  any  penalty  which  has  become  final, 
assessed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
this  Acl 

SEC.  10.  E.\FOKCEm:.\T. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  in  cooperation  urith 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
may  by  agreemenl  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
or  otherwise,  utilize  the  personnel  services, 
equipment  (including  aircraft  and  vessels), 
and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
and  of  any  State  agency  in  the  peformance 
of  these  duties. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of 
a  Pacific  Island  Party  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  fully  investigate  any  alleged  in- 
fringement of  the  Treaty  involving  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  and  report  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  in  any  case  within  2 
months,  to  that  Party  through  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  on  any  action  taken  or  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  alleged  in- 
fringement 

(2>  Upon  commencement  of  an  investiga- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  operator  of 
any  vessel  concerned  regarding— 

(A)  the  nature  of  the  investigation: 

(B)  the  right  of  the  operator  to  submit 
comments,  information,  or  evidence  t>earing 
on  the  investigation  and  to  receive,  upon 
the  operator's  timely  written  request  to  the 
Secretary,  an  opportunity  to  present  such 
comments,  information,  or  evidence  orally 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  represent- 
ative within  30  days  after  receipt  of  such  no- 
tification. 

(Oil)  Prior  to  instituting  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act  for  any  action  which 
involves  an  alleged  infringement  of  the 
Treaty  iti  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Pacific  Island  Party,  the  Secretary,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  notify  the  Pacif- 
ic Island  Party  iti  accordance  with  para- 
graph 8  of  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  that  the 
proceedings  will  be  instituted.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  facts  be- 
lieved to  show  an  infringement  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  nature  of  the  proposed  proceedings, 
including  any  proposed  charges  and  any 
proposed  penalties.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
institttte  such  proceedings  if  the  Pacific 
Island  Party  objects  within  30  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  notice  under  Article  10 
of  the  Treaty. 

(2)  The  Pacific  Island  Party  exercising  ju- 
risdiction over  the  waters  involved  in  such  a 
legal  proceeding  shall  be  promptly  notified 
by  the  Secretary,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 
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(b)  Upon  being  advised  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  that  proper  notification  to  Parties  has 
been  made  under  paragraph  7  of  Article  5  of 
the  Treaty  that  a  Pacific  Island  Party  is  in- 
vestigating an  alleged  infringement  of  the 
Treaty  by  a  vessel  in  waters  under  the  juris- 
diction of  such  Pacific  Island  Party,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  order  the  vessel  to  leave  such 
waters  until  the  Secretary  of  State  notifies 
the  Secretary  that  such  order  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  rescind  any  order 
issued  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(C)  or  (D)  of  this  section  as 
soon  as  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
facts  underlying  the  finding  do  not  apply. 

(d)  No  order  issued  in  accordance  with 
this  section  is  subject  to  judicial  review. 

(et  Upon  a  request  by  the  Secretary,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  commence  a  civil 
action  for  appropriate  relief,  including  per- 
manent or  temporary  injunction,  to  enforce 
any  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section. 

SK(.  li.  KKIflRTIMi. 

(a)  Holders  of  licenses  shall  comply  with 
the  reporting  requirements  of  part  4  of 
Annex  I  to  the  Treaty. 

(b)  Information  provided  by  license  hold- 
ers in  Schedules  5  and  6  of  Annex  I  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  for 
transmittal  to  the  Administrator  and  to  an 
entity  designated  by  the  license  holder.  Such 
information  thereafter  shall  not  be  released 
and  shall  be  maintained  as  confidential  by 
the  Secretary,  including  information  re- 
quested under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  unless  disclosure  is  required  under 
court  order  or  unless  the  information  is  es- 
sential for  an  enforcement  action  under  sec- 
tion 5,  10(b).  lO'c).  or  11  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  proper  law  enforcement  action. 

St:(.  1.1.  (UlSKh  AKKl  smUlCK  KKItllltKVK.STS. 

At  all  times  while  a  vessel  is  in  a  Closed 
Area,  the  fishing  gear  of  the  vessel  shall  be 
stowed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  read- 
ily available  for  fishing.  In  particular,  the 
boom  shall  be  lowered  as  far  as  possible  so 
that  the  vessel  cannot  be  used  for  fishing, 
but  so  that  the  skiff  is  accessible  for  use  in 
emergency  situations:  the  helicopter,  if  any, 
shall  be  tied  down:  and  launches  shall  be  se- 
cured. 

SICi.  II.  IIHSKKyKKS. 

(a)  The  operator  and  each  member  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  shall  allow  and  assist  any 
individual  identified  as  an  observer  under 
the  Treaty  by  the  Pacific  Island  Parties— 

(1)  to  board  the  vessel  for  scientific,  com- 
pliance, monitoring  and  other  functions  at 
the  point  and  time  notified  by  the  Pacific 
Island  Parties  to  the  Secretary: 

(2)  without  interfering  unduly  with  the 
lawful  operation  of  the  vessel  to  have  full 
access  to  and  use  of  facilities  and  equipment 
on  board  the  vessel  which  the  observer  may 
determine  are  necessary  to  carry  out  observ- 
er duties:  have  full  access  to  the  bridge,  fish 
on  board,  and  areas  which  may  be  used  to 
hold,  process,  weigh,  and  store  fish:  remove 
samples:  have  full  access  to  the  vessel's 
records,  including  its  log  and  documenta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  copy- 
ing: and  gather  any  other  information  relat- 
ing to  fisheries  in  the  Licensing  Area: 

(3)  to  disembark  at  the  point  and  time  no- 
tified by  the  Pacific  Island  Parties  to  the 
Secretary:  and 

(4)  to  carry  out  observer  duties  safely. 

(b)  The  operator  shall  provide  any  such 
observer,  while  on  board  the  vessel,  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Pacific  Island  Parties,  with 
food,  accommodation,  and  medical  facilities 
of  such  reasonable  standard  as  may  be  ac- 


ceptable to  the  Pacific  Island  Party  whose 
representative  is  serving  as  the  observer. 

(c)  The  operator  of  any  vessel  from  which 
any  fish  taken  in  the  Licensing  Area  is  un- 
loaded shall  allow,  or  arrange  for,  and  assist 
any  individual  so  authorized  by  the  Pacific 
Island  Parties  to  have  full  access  to  any 
place  where  such  fish  is  unloaded,  to  remove 
samples,  and  to  gather  any  other  informa- 
tion relating  to  fisheries  in  the  Licensing 
Area. 
.s«.  li.  TKCHMCti.  issisnycK 

The  United  States  tuna  industry  shall  pro- 
vide $250,000  annually  in  technical  assist- 
ance, including  provision  of  assistance  by 
technicians,  in  response  to  requests  coordi- 
nated through  the  Administrator.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  designate  an  entity  to  co- 
ordinate the  provision  of  sxich  technical  as- 
sistance as  provided  by  the  United  States 
tuna  industry  and  to  provide  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  the 
provision  of  such  technical  assistance. 

SK(.  IS.   iKIIITKATIIt.V 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  requiring  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  arbitral  tribunal  under  - 
Article  6  of  the  Treaty,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  appoint  the  arbitrator  to  be  appointed 
by  the  United  States  under  paragraph  3  of 
that  Article,  and  shall  represent  the  United 
States  in  reaching  agreement  under  such 
paragraph  with  each  Pacific  Island  Party 
involved  concerning  the  appointment  of  the 
presiding  arbitrator  of  the  tribunal 

.%>;<    IT  niSlltSITIOSOI-FKES.  PKSAI.TIKS.  FtlRFKIT- 
IHKS.  ,KM)  IITHKR  MOSKYS. 

To  the  extent  required  by  Article  4  of  the 
Treaty,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  total 
value  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  other  amount 
collected  as  a  result  of  any  action,  judicial 
or  otherwise,  taken  pursuant  to  sections  7 
and  8  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  through  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Administrator  as  soon  as  reasonably  possi- 
ble following  the  date  that  such  amount  is 
collecteiL 

SK<.  IK.  AimmOSAI.  ACKKK.VK.yTS. 

Within  30  days  after  the  Secretary  of 
State's  receipt  of  notice  from  a  Pacific 
Island  Party  that  it  has  concluded  an  ar- 
rangement pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of  Arti- 
cle 3  of  the  Treaty,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  concerning 
whether  the  procedures  of  Article  4  and 
paragraph  6  of  Article  5  of  the  Treaty  should 
be  made  applicable  to  such  arrangement  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consultations  the  Pa- 
cific Island  Party  and  all  other  persons 
agreeing  to  the  arrangement  shall  be  noti- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  resulting 
decision. 

SEC.    ID.   SKCHETARY  OF  STATK  W  AIT  fVR  THE 
I  SITED  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive on  behalf  of  the  United  States  reports, 
requests,  and  other  communications  from 
the  Administrator  and  to  act  thereon  direct- 
ly or  by  reference  to  the  appropriate  auUiori- 
ties.  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consulta- 
tions with  the  Secretary,  may  accept  or 
reject  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
changes  or  amendments  to  Annex  I  of  the 
Treaty  and  its  Schedules  and  Annex  II  to  the 
Treaty  and  its  Schedules. 

.SEC.  20.  AITHORIZATION  OF .AHPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  1991, 
and  1992  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  and  this  Act  including— 


(1)  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990.  1991, 
and  1992,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $350,000 
annually  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  administrative  expenses:  and 

(2)  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990.  1991. 
and  1992,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
annually  to  the  Department  of  State  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Treaty  may  be  used  notwithstanding 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2151  et  seq.)  or  of 
any  appropriations  Act  that  imposes  restric- 
tions on  the  maintenance  or  use  of  cash 
transfer  assistance,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

SEC.  21.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bt  of 
this  section,  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  on  which  the  Treaty  enters  into  force 
for  the  United  States. 

(dtdt  The  authority  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  Any  regulation  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  not  be  effective  before  the 
date  on  which  the  Treaty  enters  into  force 
for  the  United  States. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  implement  the  Treaty  on 
Fisheries  Between  the  Governments 
of  Certain  Pacific  Island  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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MERCHANT      MARINE      DECORA- 
TIONS AND  MEDALS  ACT 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1430)  to  authorize  decora- 
tions, medals,  and  other  recognition  for 
service  in  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1430)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  imniediate  consider- 
ation of  S.  1883. 


The    PRESIDING 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill.  S.  1883.  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  inter- 
national conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following: 

S.  1883 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade- 
mark Law  Revision  Act  of  1988". 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain 
international  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes"  shall  be  referred  to  as  the  "Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1051)  is  amended  by— 

(It  inserting  a  section  heading  lief  ore  sec- 
tion 1  to  read  as  follows: 

"REQUIREMENTS  FOR  APPLYING  TO  REGISTER 
TRADEMARKS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  REGISTER": 

(2)  striking  out  "may  register  his"  in  the 
matter  before  subsection  (at  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "may  apply  to  register  his": 

(3t  redesignating  paragraphs  (It,  (2t,  and 
(3t  of  subsection  (at  as  subparagraphs  (At. 
(Bt.  and  (Ct.  respectively: 

(41  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(cl  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3).  respec- 
tively: 

fS)  inserting  "(a)" after  "Section  I.": 

(6)  striking  out  "applied  to"  in  subsection 
(aXlKA),  as  redesignated  herein,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "used  on  or  in  connection 
with": 

(7)  striking  out  "actually"  in  subsection 
(a)(1)(C),  as  redesignated  herein; 

(8)  striking  out  filing"  in  subsection 
(a)(2t.  as  redesignated  herein,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed";  and 

(9t  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(bt  A  person  who  has  a  bona  fide  inten- 
tion to  use  a  trademark  in  commerce,  such 
intention  to  reflect  the  good  faith  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  intended  use.  may 
apply  to  register  the  trademark  under  this 
Act  on  the  principal  register  hereby  estab- 
lished: 

"(It  By  filing  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office— 

"(At  a  written  application,  in  such  form 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
verified  by  the  applicant  or  by  a  member  of 
the  firm  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation  or 
association  applying,  specifying  applicant's 
domicile  and  citizenship,  applicant's  bona 
fide  intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce, 
the  goods  in  connection  with  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use  the 
mark  and  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the 
mark  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  such  goods,  and  including  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  person  making  the  veri- 
fication believes  himself,  or  the  firm,  corpo- 
ration, or  association  in  whose  behalf  he 
makes  the  verification,  is  entitled  to  use  the 


mark  in  commerce,  and  that  no  other 
person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  to 
the  t>est  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the 
right  to  use  such  mark  in  commerce  either 
in  the  identical  form  thereof  or  in  such  near 
resemblance  thereto  as  to  be  likely,  when 
used  on  or  in  connection  with  the  goods  of 
such  other  person,  to  cause  confusion,  or  to 
cause  mistake,  or  to  deceive.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  applications  filed  pursuant 
to  section  44  of  this  Act  no  mark  shall  be 
registered  until  the  applicant  has  met  the  re- 
quirements of  section  13(bt(2t  hereof:  and 
"(Bt  a  drawing  of  the  mark. 
"(2t  By  paying  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  the  prescribed  fee. 

"(3t  By  complying  with  such  rules  or  regu- 
lations, not  inconsistent  with  law.  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(ct  At  any  time  during  examination  of  an 
application  filed  under  subsection  (bt,  an 
applicant  who  has  made  use  of  the  mark  in 
commerce  may  claim  the  benefits  thereof  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  by  amending  his  appli- 
cation to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (at.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (U.S.C.  1052 1  is  amended— 

(It  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Consists  of  or  comprises  a  mark 
which  so  resembles  a  mark  registered  in  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  or  a  mark  or 
trade  name  previously  used  in  the  United 
States  by  another  and  not  abandoned,  as  to 
be  likely,  when  applied  to  the  goods  of  the 
applicant  to  cause  confusion,  or  to  cause 
mistake,  or  to  deceive:  Provided.  That  when 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  confu- 
sion, mistake,  or  deception  is  not  likely  to 
result  from  the  continued  use  by  more  than 
one  person  of  the  same  or  similar  marks 
under  conditions  and  limitations  as  to  the 
mode  or  place  of  use  of  the  marks  or  the 
goods  in  connection  with  which  such  marks 
are  used,  concurrent  registrations  may  be 
issued  to  such  persons  when  they  have 
become  entitled  to  use  such  marks  as  a 
result  of  their  concurrent  lawful  use  in  com- 
merce prior  to  (1)  the  earliest  of  the  filing 
dates  of  the  applications  pending  or  of  any 
registration  issued  under  this  Act:  or  (21 
July  5.  1947.  in  the  case  of  registrations  pre- 
viously issued  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1881.  or  February  20.  1905.  and  continuing 
in  full  force  and  effect  on  that  date;  or  (3) 
July  5.  1947.  in  the  case  of  applications  filed 
under  the  Act  of  February  20.  1905.  and  reg- 
istered after  July  5.  1947.  Use  prior  to  the 
filing  date  of  any  pending  application  or  a 
registration  shall  not  be  required  when  the 
owner  of  such  application  or  registration 
consents  to  the  grant  of  a  concurrent  regis- 
tration to  the  applicant  Concurrent  regis- 
trations may  also  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner when  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion has  finally  determined  that  more  than 
one  person  is  entitled  to  use  the  same  or 
similar  marks  in  commerce.  In  issuing  con- 
current registrations,  the  Commissioner 
shall  prescribe  conditions  and  limitations 
as  to  the  mode  or  place  of  use  of  the  mark  or 
the  goods  on  or  in  connection  with  which 
such  mark  is  registered  to  the  respective  per- 
sons:": 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  out  "ap- 
plied to"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "used  on  or  in  connection 
unth":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "applied  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "used  on  or  in  connection 
with":  and 
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law"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
scribed fee":  and 

(6)  amending  subsection  (h).  as  redesig- 
nated herein,  by  striking  out  "required  fee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed 
fee". 

Sec.  10.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1058a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "twenty"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ten":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "showing  that  said  mark 
is  in  use  in  commerce  or  showing  that  its" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "setting  forth 
those  goods  or  services  recited  in  the  regis- 
tration on  or  in  connection  with  which  the 
mark  is  in  use  in  commerce  and  having  at- 
tached thereto  a  specimen  or  facsimile  show- 
ing current  use  of  the  mark,  or  showing  that 
any". 

Sec.  11.  Section  9(a)  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1059(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "twenty"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ten". 

Sec.  12.  Section  10  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1060)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"ASSIGNMENT  AND  GRANT  OF  SECURITY  INTEREST 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  A  registered  mark  or  a  mark 
for  which  application  to  register  has  been 
filed  shall  be  assignable  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  business  in  which  the  mark  is  used,  or 
with  that  part  of  the  goodwill  of  the  business 
connected  with  the  use  of  and  symbolized  by 
the  mark.  However,  no  application  to  regis- 
ter a  mark  under  section  Kb)  shall  be  as- 
signable prior  to  the  filing  of  the  verified 
statement  of  use  under  section  13(b)(2), 
except  to  a  successor  to  the  business  of  the 
applicant  or  portion  thereof,  to  which  the 
mark  pertains. 

"(b)(1)  A  security  interest  in  a  registered 
mark,  or  a  mark  for  which  an  application 
for  registration  has  been  filed  under  section 
Kb)  or  subsection  (d>  or  (e)  of  section  44, 
may  be  obtained  and  will  be  superior  to  any 
interest  subsequently  granted  to  a  third 
party,  provided— 

"(A)  the  party  granted  the  security  interest 
obtains  a  security  interest  in  the  goodwtti  of 
the  business  in  which  the  mark  is  lu"'  or 
with  that  part  of  the  goodwill  of  the  business 
connected  with  the  use  of  and  symbolized  by 
the  mark:  and 

"(B)  notice  of  such  interest  is  filed  in  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office— 

"(i)  within  ten  days  after  the  interest  is 
granted  if  the  interest  pertains  to  a  regis- 
tered mark  or  if  it  pertains  to  a  mark  which 
is  the  subject  of  an  application  for  registra- 
tion under  section  Kb)  or  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  of  section  44,  or 

"(ii)  within  four  months  after  the  mark  is 
registered  if  the  interest  pertains  to  a  mark 
which  is  the  subject  of  an  application  under 
section  1(a)  or  23  and  the  person  holding  the 
interest  has  a  valid,  perfected  interest  pur- 
suant to  State  law  at  the  time  the  mark  is 
registered. 

"(2)  A  party  granted  a  security  interest  in 
a  registered  mark,  or  a  mark  for  which  an 
application  for  registration  has  been  filed 
under  section  Kb)  or  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of 
section  44,  may,  after  default  by  the  party 
granting  the  security  interest,  require  the 
debtor  to  assign  the  mark  to— 

"(A)  a  transferee  who  is  also  being  as- 
signed that  part  of  the  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  use  of  and  symbol- 
ized by  the  mark:  or 

"(B)  the  party  holding  the  security  inter- 
est even  though  such  party  does  not  present- 
ly engage  in  the  business  to  which  the  Tnark 
relates,  provided  that  the  secured  party 
either  subsequently  engages  in  the  business 


to  which  the  mark  relates  or  holds  the  mark 
only  for  the  purpose  of  subsequently  trans- 
ferring the  mark  along  unth  the  goodwill  as- 
sociated with  the  mark  and  that  such  subse- 
quent transfer  occurs  prior  to  dissipation  of 
the  goodwill 

"(3)  A  security  interest  in  a  mark  obtained 
pursuant  to  this  section  will  extend  to  the 
consideration  received  upon  the  sale,  ex- 
change, collection  or  other  disposition  of  the 
mark  for  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the  consid- 
eration by  the  transferor  and  will  then  lapse 
unless  a  financing  statement  or  other  docu- 
ment is  filed  as  required  by  appropriate 
State  law. 

"(c)  In  any  assignment  of  or  grant  of  a  se- 
curity interest  in  a  mark  it  shall  not  be  nec- 
essary to  include  the  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  use  of  and  syml)ol- 
ized  by  any  other  mark  used  in  the  business 
or  by  the  name  or  style  under  which  the 
business  is  conducted. 

"(d)  Assignments  and  grants  of  security 
interest  shall  6e  by  instruments  in  writing 
duly  executed.  Acknowledgment  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  execution  of  an 
assignment  or  a  grant  of  a  security  interest 
and  when  recorded  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  the  record  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  execution.  An  assigmnent  of  or 
grant  of  a  security  interest  in  a  mark  shall 
be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser 
or  other  entity  being  granted  an  interest  for 
a  valuable  consideration  without  notice, 
unless  recorded  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office— 

"(1)  within  three  months  after  the  date 
thereof  or  prior  to  such  subsequent  purchase 
in  the  case  of  an  assignment  or 

"(2)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(B)  or  prior  to  the  subsequent 
filing  of  a  conflicting  interest  whichever  is 
later,  in  the  case  of  the  grant  of  any  security 
interest 

"(e)  A  separate  record  of  documents  sub- 
mitted for  recording  under  this  section  shall 
be  maintainedin  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.  Such  record  shall  include  any  release, 
cancellation,  discharge,  or  satisfaction  re- 
lating to  any  conveyance  or  other  instru- 
ment affecting  title  to  or  any  interest  in  a 
registered  mark  or  a  mark  for  which  appli- 
cation to  register  has  been  filed. 

"(f)  An  assignee  or  holder  of  a  security  in- 
terest not  domiciled  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1(d)  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  13.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1062a)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "fee  herein  provided"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed  fee": 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "to  registration,  the"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'to  registration,  or 
would  be  entitled  to  registration  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  statement  of  use  pre- 
scribed in  section  13(b)(2)  of  this  Act  the". 

Sec.  14.  Section  13  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1063)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Any  person": 

(2)  striking  out  'required  fee"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed  fee":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)  Unless  registration  is  successfully  op- 
posed— 

"(1)  a  mark  entitled  to  registration  on  the 
principal  register  based  on  an  application 
filed  under  section  1(a)  or  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 44,  shall  be  registered  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  and  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration issued,  and  notice  of  the  registration 
shall  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office:  or 


"(2)  a  notice  of  allowance  shall  be  issued 
to  the  applicant  if  he  applied  for  registra- 
tion under  section  Kb).  Within  six  months 
following  the  date  of  the  notice  of  allow- 
ance, the  applicant  must  file  in  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office,  together  with  such 
numlfer  of  specimens  or  facsimiles  of  the 
mark  as  used  in  commerce  as  may  t>e  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioner  and  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee.  a  verified  statement  that 
the  mark  is  in  use  in  commerce  and  specify- 
ing the  date  of  applicant's  first  use  of  the 
mark  and  the  date  of  applicant's  first  use  of 
the  m.ark  in  commerce,  those  goods  or  serv- 
ices specified  in  the  notice  of  allowance  on 
or  in  connection  with  which  the  mark  is 
used  in  commerce  and  the  mode  or  manner 
in  which  the  mark  is  used  in  connection 
with  such  goods  or  services.  Subject  to  exam- 
ination and  acceptance  of  the  statement  of 
use,  the  mark  shall  be  registered  in  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  issued,  for  those  goods  or 
services  recited  in  the  statement  of  use  for 
which  the  mark  is  entitled  to  registration 
and  notice  of  registration  shall  be  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  The  notice  shall  specify 
the  goods  or  services  for  which  the  mark  is 
registered. 

"(A)  The  time  for  filing  the  statement  of 
use  shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  six- 
month  period  upon  written  request  of  the 
applicant  prior  to  expiration  of  the  six- 
month  period.  Such  request  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  verified  statement  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  a  continued  bona  fide  intention 
to  use  the  mark  in  commerce  and  specifying 
those  goods  or  services  identified  in  the 
notice  of  allowance  on  or  in  connection 
with  which  the  applicant  has  a  continued 
bona  fide  intention  to  use  the  mark  in  com- 
merce. Up  to  six  further  extensions  of  six 
months  each  shall  be  obtained  when  request- 
ed prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  extended 
period  and  accompanied  by  a  verified  state- 
ment that  the  applicant  has  a  continued 
bona  fide  intention  to  use  the  mark  in  com- 
merce and  specifying  those  goods  or  services 
identified  in  the  most  recent  extension  for 
which  the  applicant  has  a  continued  bona 
fide  intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce. 
Each  request  for  aii  extension  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

"(B)  The  Commissioner  shall  notify  any 
applicant  who  files  a  statement  of  use  of  the 
acceptance  or  refusal  thereof  and,  if  a  refus- 
al, the  reasons  therefor.  An  applicant  may 
amend  his  statement  of  use. 

"(C)  The  failure  to  timely  file  a  verified 
statement  of  use  shall  result  in  abandon- 
ment of  the  application. ". 

Sec.  15.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1064(c))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  at  any  lime  if  the  registered  mark  be- 
comes the  generic  name  for  the  goods  or 
services,  or  a  portion  thereof,  for  which  it  is 
registered,  or  has  been  abandoned,  or  its  reg- 
istration was  obtained  fraudulently  or  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  section  4  or  of  sub- 
section (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  section  2  for  a  regis- 
tration hereunder,  or  contrary  to  similar 
prohibitory  provisions  of  such  prior  Acts  for 
a  registration  thereunder,  or  if  the  registered 
mark  is  being  used  by.  or  with  the  permis- 
sion of,  the  registrant  so  as  to  misrepresent 
the  source  of  the  goods  or  services  on  or  in 
connection  with  which  the  mark  is  used.  If 
the  registered  mark  becomes  the  generic 
name  for  less  than  all  of  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  which  it  is  registered,  a  petition  to 
cancel  the  registration  for  only  those  goods 
or  services  may  be  filed.  A  registered  mark 


shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  generic  name 
of  goods  or  services  solely  t>ecause  such  mark 
is  also  used  as  a  name  of  or  to  identify  a 
unique  product  or  service.  The  primary  sig- 
nificance of  the  registered  mark  to  the  rele- 
vant public  rather  than  purchaser  motiva- 
tion shall  be  the  test  for  determining  wheth- 
er the  registered  mark  has  become  the  gener- 
ic name  of  goods  or  services  on  or  in  connec- 
tion with  which  it  has  been  used:  or". 

Sec.  16.  Section  15(4)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1065(4))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  common  descriptive 
name  of  any  article  or  substance,  patented 
or  otherwise  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  generic  name". 

Sec.  17.  Section  16  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1066)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "applied  to  the  goods  or  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  services"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "used  on  or  in  connection 
with  the  goods  or  services  ". 

Sec.  18.  Section  18  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1068)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "or  restrict"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  registration,  in  whole  or 
in  part  rnay  modify  the  application  or  reg- 
istration by  limiting  the  goods  or  services 
specified  therein,  may  otherwise  restrict  or 
rectify  with  respect  to  the  register": 

(2)  striking  out  "or"  before  "may  refuse": 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"However,  no  final  judgment  shall  be  en- 
tered in  favor  of  an  applicant  under  section 
Kb)  prior  to  the  mark  being  registered,  if 
such  applicant  cannot  prevail  without  es- 
tablishing constructive  use  pursuarit  to  sec- 
lion  7(c).". 

Sec.  19.  Section  19  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1069)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

Sec.  20.  Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1071)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  strikirig  out  "sec- 
tion 21(b)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  strikiiig  out  "sec- 
tion 2Ka)(2)  hereof  and  inserting  in  lien 
thereof  "paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection": 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(4),  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "However,  no 
final  judgment  shall  be  entered  in  fai'or  of 
an  applicant  under  section  Kb)  prior  to  the 
mark  being  registered,  if  such  applicant 
cannot  preimil  without  establishing  con- 
structive use  pursuant  to  section  7(c).". 

(4)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 21(a)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)": 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "However,  no 
final  judgment  shall  be  entered  in  favor  of 
an  applicant  under  section  Kb)  prior  to  the 
mark  being  registered,  if  such  applicant 
cannot  prevail  without  establishing  con- 
structive use  pursuaiit  to  section  7(c).". 

(6)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  of  such  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  In  any  case  where  there  is  no  adi^erse 
party,  a  copy  of  the  complaint  shall  be 
served  on  the  Comjnissioner.  and.  unless  the 
court  finds  the  expenses  to  be  unreasonable, 
all  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  shall  be 
paid  by  the  party  bringing  the  case,  whether 
the  final  decision  is  in  favor  of  such  party 
or  not ". 

Sec.  21.  Section  23  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1091)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "In  addition"  in 
the  first  paragraph: 

(2)  inserting  "(b)"  before  "Upon  the"  in 
the  second  paragraph: 


(3)  inserting  "(c)"  t>efore  "For  the  pur- 
poses" in  the  third  paragraph; 

(4)  striking  out  "paragraphs  (a),"  in  sub- 
section (a),  as  designated  herein,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsectiOTis  (a), ": 

(5)  striking  out  "have  been  in  lawful  use 
in  commerce  by  the  proprietor  thereof, 
upon"  in  subsection  (a),  as  designated 
herein,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "are  in 
use  in  commerce  by  the  owner  thereof,  on"; 

(6)  striking  out  "for  the  year  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  application"  in  subsection  (a), 
as  designated  herein; 

(7)  inserting  txfore  "section  1"  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  as  designated  herein,  the  following: 
"subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of": 

(8)  striking  out  "fee  herein  provided"  in 
subsection  (b),  as  designated  herein,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed  fee":  and 

(9)  striking  out  the  last  paragraph. 

Sec.  22.  Section  24  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1092)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "verified"  in  the  second 
sentence: 

(2)  striking  out  "was  not  entitled  to  regis- 
ter the  mark  at  the  time  of  his  application 
for  registration  thereof. "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "is  not  entitled  to  registration, "; 

(3)  striking  out  "is  not  used  by  the  regis- 
trant or":  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"However,  no  final  judgment  shall  be  en- 
tered in  favor  of  an  applicant  under  section 
Kb)  prior  to  the  mark  being  registered,  if 
such  applicant  cannot  prevail  without  es- 
tablishing constructive  use  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(c).". 

Sec.  23.  Section  26  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  10941  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "Kb), "  after  "sections":  and 

(2)  inserting  "7(c)," after  "7(b)". 

Sec.  24.  Section  27  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (IS  U.S.C.  1095)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  filing 
of  an  application  to  register  a  mark  on  the 
supplemental  register,  or  registration  of  a 
mark  thereon,  shall  not  constitute  an  admis- 
sion that  the  mark  is  not  eligible  for  regrts- 
tration  07i  the  principal  register  established 
herein. ". 

Sec.  25.  Section  29  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1111)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  used". 

Sec.  26.  Section  30  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (IS  U.S.C.  1112)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  registrant's"  after  "appli- 
cant's": 

(2)  striking  out  "may  file  an  application  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may  apply": 

(3/  striking  out  "goods  and  services  upon 
or  itt  connection  with  which  he  is  actually 
tising  the  mark:"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "goods  or  sennces  on  or  in  connection 
with  which  he  is  using  or  he  has  a  bona  fide 
intentio7i  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce;": 
and 

(4)  by  amending  the  proviso  to  read:  "Pro- 
vided. That  when  the  Commissioner  by  regu- 
lation permits  the  filing  of  an  application 
for  the  registration  of  a  mark  for  goods  or 
services  which  fall  within  a  plurality  of 
classes,  a  fee  equaling  the  suin  of  the  fees  for 
filing  an  application  in  each  class  shall  be 
paid,  and  the  Commissioner  may  issue  a 
single  certificate  of  registration  for  such 
mark. ". 

Sec.  27.  Section  31  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1113)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "Section  31.  Fees":  and 

(2)  inserting  "Sec.  31.  "  before  "(a)". 

Sec.  28.  Section  32(2)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1114(2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "injunction"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "injunctive". 
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Sec  32.  Section  35(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1117(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "of  the  registrant  of  a  mark 
registered  in  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
tected under  this  Act ". 

Sec.  33.  Section  36  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1118)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "of  the  registrant  of  a 
mark  registered  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"protected  under  this  Act":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "registered  mark"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "mark". 

Sec.  34.  (a)  Section  39  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1121)  is  redesignated 
as  subsection  (a)  of  section  39  by  inserting 
"(a)" after  "Sec.  39.". 

(b)  Section  39a  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1121a)  is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (b)  of  section  39  by  striking  out 

"Sec.    39a."  and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
■'(b)". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  39,  as  redesig- 
nated herein,   is  amended  by  striking  out 

"servicemarks"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""service  marks". 

SEC.  35.  Section  43(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1125(a))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Any  person  who  uses  in  commerce 
on  or  in  connection  with  any  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  any  container  for  goods,  any  word, 
term,  name,  symbol,  or  device  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof  or  who  shall  engage  in  any 
act,  trade  practice,  or  course  of  conduct  in 
commerce,  which— 

"(A)  is  likely  to  cause  confusion,  or  to 
cause  mistake,  or  to  deceive  as  to  the  affili- 
ation, connection,  or  association  of  such 
person  with  another,  or  to  the  origin,  spon- 
sorship, or  approval  of  his  goods,  services,  or 
commercial  activities  by  another:  or 

""(B)  by  use  of  a  false  designation  of  origin 
or  of  a  false  or  misleading  description  or 
representation,  misrepresents  the  nature, 
characteristics,  or  qualities  of  his  or  another 
person's  goods,  services,  commercial  activi- 
ties or  their  geographic  origin: 
shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  by  any 
person  who  believes  that  he  is  or  is  likely  to 
be  damaged  by  such  action. 

"•(2)  The  relief  provided  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  shall  not  affect 
those  remedies  otherwise  available  under 
this  Act,  under  common  law,  or  pursuant  to 
any  statute  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  preempt  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State  to  grant  relief  in  cases  of  unfair 
competition. ". 

Sec.  36.  Section  43  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1125)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■"(c)(1)  The  owner  of  a  famous  mark  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1881,  or  the 
Act  of  February  20,  1905,  or  on  the  principal 
register  established  herein  shall  be  entitled, 
subject  to  the  principles  of  equity,  taking 
into  account,  among  other  things,  the  good 
faith  use  of  an  individual's  name  or  an  in- 
dication of  geographic  origin,  to  an  injunc- 
tion against  another  person's  use  in  com- 
merce of  a  mark,  commencing  after  the  reg- 
istrant's mark  becomes  famous,  which 
causes  dilution  of  the  distinctive  quality  of 
the  registrant's  mark,  and  to  obtain  such 
other  relief  as  is  provided  in  this  subsection. 
In  determining  whether  a  mark  is  famous 
and  has  distinctive  quality,  a  court  shall 
weigh  the  following  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors: 


(A)  whether  the  mark  is  inherently  dis- 
tinctive or  has  become  distinctive  through 
substantially  exclusive  and  continuous  use; 

"(B)  whether  the  duration  and  extent  of 
use  of  the  mark  are  substantial; 

•"(C)  whether  the  duration  and  extent  of 
advertising  and  publicity  of  the  mark  are 
substantial: 

"(D)  whether  the  geographical  extent  of 
the  trading  area  in  which  the  mark  U  used 
is  substantial: 

"(E)  whether  the  mark  has  substantial 
renown  in  its  and  the  other  person's  trading 
area  and  channels  of  trade;  and 

"(F)  whether  the  same  or  similar  marks 
are  being  used  substantially  by  third  parties. 

•"(2)  The  registrant  shall  be  entitled  only  to 
injunctive  relief  in  an  action  brought  under 
this  subsection,  unless  the  subsequent  user 
willfully  intended  to  trade  on  the  regis- 
trant's reputation  or  to  cause  dilution  of  the 
registrants  mark.  If  such  willful  intent  is 
proven,  the  registrant  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  the  remedies  set  forth  in  sections  3S(a) 
and  36  hereof,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court  and  the  principles  of  equity. 

"(3)  Ownership  of  a  valid  registration 
under  the  Act  of  1881  or  the  Act  of  1905  or 
on  the  principal  register  established  herein 
shall  be  a  complete  bar  to  an  action  brought 
by  another  person,  under  the  common  law  or 
statute  of  a  State,  seeking  to  prevent  dilu- 
tion of  the  distinctiveness  of  a  mark,  label 
or  form  of  advertisement. ". 

Sec.  37.  Section  44  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1126)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fees  herein  prescribed" 
in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""fees  required  herein  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'paragraph  (b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""subsection  (b)": 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 1,  2,  3.  4,  or  23"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""section  1,  3,  4.  23,  or  44(e)": 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)(2)  by  striking  out 
""but  use  in  commerce  need  not  be  alleged" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "including  a 
statement  that  the  applicant  has  a  bona  fide 
intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce": 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)(3),  by  striking  out 
"forcing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"for- 
eign ": 

(6)  in  subsection  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  application  must 
state  the  applicant's  bona  fide  intention  to 
use  the  mark  in  commerce,  but  use  in  com- 
merce shall  not  be  required  prior  to  registra- 
tion. ":  and 

(7)  in  subsection  (f).  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (c),  (d)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (c),  (d),". 

Sec.  38.  Section  45  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1127)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  paragraph  defining  "re- 
lated company  "  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "related  company'  means  any 
person  whose  use  of  a  mark  is  controlled  by 
the  owner  of  the  mark  in  respect  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  or  services 
on  or  in  connection  with  which  the  mark  is 
used.": 

(2)  amending  the  paragraph  defining 
"trade  name"  and  "commercial  name"  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  terms  "trade  name'  and  "commercial 
name'  mean  any  name  used  by  a  person  to 
identify  his  business  or  vocation. ": 

(31  amending  the  paragraph  defining 
"trademark"  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "trademark'  means  any  word, 
name,  symbol,  or  device  or  any  combination 
thereof  used  by  a  person,  or  which  a  person 
has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use  in  com- 


merce and  for  which  he  applies  for  registra- 
tion on  the  principal  register  established  by 
this  Act,  to  identify  and  distinguish  his 
goods,  including  a  unique  product,  from 
those  of  others  and  to  indicate  the  source  of 
the  goods,  even  if  that  source  is  unknowru  ": 

(4)  amending  the  paragraph  defining 
"service  mark"  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "service  mark'  means  any  word, 
name,  symbol,  or  device  or  any  combination 
thereof  used  by  a  person,  or  which  a  person 
has  a  l>ona  fide  intention  to  use  in  com- 
merce and  for  which  he  applies  for  registra- 
tion on  the  principal  register  established  by 
this  Act,  to  identify  and  distinguish  the 
services  of  one  person,  including  a  unique 
service,  from  those  of  others  and  to  indicate 
the  source  of  the  services,  even  if  that  source 
is  unknown.  Titles,  character  names,  and 
other  distinctive  features  of  radio  or  televi- 
sion programs  may  be  registered  as  service 
marks  notwithstanding  that  they,  or  the  pro- 
grams, may  advertise  the  goods  of  the  spon- 
sor. ": 

(5)  amending  the  paragraph  defining  ""cer- 
tification mark"  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "certification  mark'  means  any 
word,  nam£,  symbol,  or  device  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof  used  by  a  person  other  than 
its  owner,  or  for  which  there  is  a  bona  fide 
intention  for  such  use  in  commerce  through 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  registration 
on  the  principal  register  established  by  this 
Act,  to  certify  regional  or  other  origin,  mate- 
rial, mode  of  manufacture,  quality,  accura- 
cy, or  other  characteristics  of  such  person 's 
goods  or  services  or  that  the  work  or  labor 
on  the  goods  or  services  was  performed  by 
members  of  a  union  or  other  organization. ": 

(6)  amending  the  paragraph  defining  "col- 
lective mark"  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'collective  mark'  means  a  trade- 
mark or  service  mark  used  by  the  members 
of  a  cooperative,  an  association,  or  other 
collective  group  or  organization,  or  which 
such  entity  has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use 
in  commerce  and  for  which  it  applies  for 
registration  on  the  principal  register  estab- 
lished by  this  Act,  and  includes  marks  indi- 
cating membership  in  a  union,  an  associa- 
tion, or  other  organization. ": 

(7)  amending  the  paragraph  defining 
""mark"  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "mark'  includes  any  trademark, 
service  mark,  collective  mark,  or  certifica- 
tion mark. ": 

(8)  amending  the  matter  which  appears 
between  the  paragraph  defining  "mark", 
and  the  paragraph  defining  ""colorable  imi- 
tation "  to  read  as  follows: 

"'The  term  'use  in  commerce'  means  use  of 
a  mark  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  com- 
mensurate with  the  circumstances,  and  not 
made  merely  to  reserve  a  right  in  a  mark. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  mark  shall  be 
deemed  to  6e  in  use  in  commerce  (1)  on 
goods  when  it  is  placed  in  any  manner  on 
the  goods  or  their  containers  or  the  displays 
associated  therewith  or  on  the  tags  or  labels 
affixed  thereto,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  goods 
makes  such  placement  impracticable  then 
on  documents  associated  with  the  goods  or 
their  sale,  and  the  goods  are  sold  or  trans- 
ported in  commerce,  and  (2)  on  services 
when  it  is  used  or  displayed  in  the  sale  or 
advertising  of  services  and  the  services  are 
rendered  in  commerce,  or  the  services  are 
rendered  in  more  than  one  State  or  in  this 
and  a  foreign  country  and  the  person  ren- 
dering the  services  is  engaged  in  commerce 
in  connection  therewith. 

"A  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "aban- 
doned — 

""(1)  when  its  use  has  been  discontinued 
with  intent  not  to  resume.  Intent  not  to 


resume  may  6e  inferred  from  circumstances. 
Nonuse  for  two  consecutive  years  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  atmndonmenL  "Use' 
means  use  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  commensurate  with  the  circum- 
stances, and  not  made  merely  to  reserve  a 
right  in  a  mark:  or 

"(2)  when  any  course  of  conduct  of  the 
owner,  including  acts  of  omission  as  well  as 
commission,  causes  the  mark  to  become  the 
generic  name  for  the  goods  or  services  or 
otherwise  to  lose  its  significance  as  a  mark. 
Purchaser  motivation  shall  not  be  a  test  for 
determining  abandonment  under  this  sub- 
paragraph 

""The  term  "dilution'  means  the  material 
reduction  of  the  distinctive  quality  of  a 
famous  mark  through  use  of  the  mark  by  an- 
other person,  regardless  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  (1)  competition  between  the  users 
of  the  mark,  or  (2)  likelihood  of  confusion, 
mistake,  or  deception  arising  from  that 
use. ". 

Sec.  39.  The  Trademark  Act  of  1946  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  51.  All  certificates  of  registration 
based  upon  applications  for  registration 
pending  in  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Trademark  Law 
Revision  Act  of  1988  shall  remain  in  force 
for  a  period  of  10  years.  ". 

Sec.  40.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2078 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  DeConcini.  I  send  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  for  Mr.  DeConcini.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2078: 

On  page  48.  line  13.  strike  out  "the  generic 
name"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  gener- 
ic name  for  the  goods  or  services  or  a  por- 
tion thereof,  for  which  it  is  registered.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2078)  was 
£i£r66ci  to. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  waived 
the  2-day  rule  in  order  to  expeditious- 
ly consider  this  important  bipartisan 
bill  S.  1883,  the  Trademark  Law  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1988.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  adopt  S.  1883  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1883.  Trademark 
Law  Revision  Act  of  1988.  is  to  amend 
the  Trademark  Act  of  1946  to  bring  it 
up  to  date  with  present  day  business 
practices  and  realities.  The  legislation 
improves  the  act's  protection  of  the 
public  from  counterfeit,  confusion  and 
deception,  increases  the  value  of  the 
Federal  trademark  registration  system 
for  U.S.  companies,  and  removes  the 
current  preference  for  foreign  compa- 
nies applying  to  register. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1883  represents  the 
first  overall   revision  of  the  Federal 


trademark  statute,  the  Lanham  Act, 
since  the  act  was  adopted  in  1946. 
Many  of  the  revisions  are  substantive 
and  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
U.S.  trademark  law.  Others  are  of  a 
technical  nature,  serving  only  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies  and  inconsistencies  in 
the  Lanhaun  Act's  language.  Impor- 
tantly, none  of  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  S.  1883  alter  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  Lanham  Act  or  conflict 
with  Congress'  intent  when  it  passed 
the  act  more  than  40  years  ago.  In 
sum.  S.  1883  modernizes  the  Federal 
trademark  statute  while  preserving  its 
balanced  protection  of  business  [trade- 
mark owners]  and  the  public  [consum- 
ers]. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1883,  the  Trade- 
mark Law  Revision  Act  of  1988,  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  thousands  of 
hours  of  work  over  the  past  2V2  years. 
The  bill  is  based  on  the  results  of  a 
study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Trade- 
mark Association's  Review  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission's  comprehensive 
review  of  the  policies  and  components 
of  the  trademark  system  included  an 
exhaustive  questionnaire  to  the  trade- 
mark community,  extensive  study  of 
specific  topics  by  committees,  and 
open  debate  at  annual  meetings.  Hun- 
dreds of  trademark  owners  and  practi- 
tioners, more  than  50  organizations, 
government  officials  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  eminent  schol- 
ars in  the  fields  of  constitutional,  com- 
mercial, trademark,  and  unfair  compe- 
tition law  contributed  their  views. 
When  the  study  was  completed  the 
Commission  produced  a  lengthy  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommended  legis- 
lative changes  in  the  trademark 
system. 

S.  1883.  as  I  introduced  it  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1987.  encompassed  those  rec- 
ommendations. The  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Copyrights,  and  Trademarks 
held  a  hearing  on  the  bill  on  March 
15.  1988.  and  heard  testimony  from 
trademark  associations,  individual 
trademark  experts,  and  trademark 
owners  such  as  Mrs.  Fields  Inc.  and 
Frito-Lay.  Inc.  Following  the  hearing 
several  improvements  were  made  to 
the  bill.  My  colleagues,  particularly 
my  good  friend  from  Utah.  Senator 
Hatch,  worked  closely  with  me  in  an 
effort  to  perfect  the  bill.  I  commend 
my  colleagues,  particularly  the  co- 
sponsors  Senators  Grassley,  Heflin 
and  Hatch  for  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  and  working 
with  me  to  move  it  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  A  substitute  amendment  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  April  13.  1988  and  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  on  May  12. 
1988. 

The  following  outlines  in  more  detail 
some  of  the  specific  provisions  of  S. 
1883: 
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longer  in  use  and  thereby  do  not  qualify  for 
registration  (i.e..  "deadwood").  the  bill  first 
reduces  the  term  of  a  trademark  registra- 
tion from  twenty  to  ten  years  (a  commensu- 
rate decrease  in  the  renewal  fee  would  ac- 
company this  change). 

Second,  it  imposes  stricter  requirements 
for  maintaining  a  registration.  During  the 
sixth  year  of  the  term  of  a  registration,  the 
owner  of  a  trademark  registration  will  have 
to  file  an  affidavit  with  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  stating  that  the  mark  is 
in  use  on  or  in  connection  with  all  the  goods 
or  services  recited  in  the  registration  and 
will  have  to  provide  specimens  or  facsimiles 
evidencing  that  use.  (These  new  "section  8" 
requirements  parallel  those  that  are  now  re- 
quired at  the  time  a  mark  is  renewed.) 
These  changes,  along  with  the  new  defini- 
tion of  use  for  which  S.  1883  provides,  will 
enlarge  the  pool  of  available  marks  for  busi- 
ness to  adopt,  use  and  register. 

C.  Protection  of  Famous  Marks  Prom 

Dilution 
S.  1883  creates  a  federal  cause  of  action 
permitting  the  owner  of  a  registered  mark, 
which  is  truly  famous  and  has  distinctive 
quality,  to  protect  the  mark  from  use  by 
others  which  unfairly  capitalizes  on  the  ex- 
ceptional recognition  and  renown  of  the 
mark  or  which  reduces  or  destroys  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  the  mark  even  if  likeli- 
hood of  confusion  in  the  marketplace,  the 
standard  test  of  trademark  infringement, 
cannot  be  proved.  This  new  cause  of  action 
is  highly  selective;  it  protects  only  those 
federally  registered  marks  that  are  most 
likely  to  be  diluted  through  non-competing 
use.  It  will  augment,  not  preempt,  the 
twenty-three  state  dilution  laws. 
D.  Unregistered  Marks 
S.  1883  amends  the  language  of  section 
43(a)  of  the  Lanham  Act  to  conform  it  to 
the  expanded  scope  of  protection  it  has 
been  given  by  the  courts.  In  addition,  the  re- 
vised section  makes  misrepresentations  (e.g.. 
false  advertising  claims)  about  another's 
products  or  services  actionable  (under 
present  law.  actions  are  limited  to  misrepre- 
sentations about  one's  own  products  or  serv- 
ices), and  extends  the  remedies  available  in 
cases  involving  registered  marks  to  cases 
brought  under  the  section  where  no  regis- 
tration is  involved. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  subcommittee  considered  S. 
1883  an  amendment  was  adopted  to 
delete  from  section  35(a)(1)(B)  the 
phrase  "or  by  omission  of  material  in- 
formation". What  was  the  subcommit- 
tee's intent  in  making  that  deletion? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
deletion  was  made  to  respond  to  con- 
cerns that  it  could  be  misread  to  re- 
quire that  all  facts  material  to  a  con- 
sumer's decision  to  purchase  a  product 
or  service  be  contained  in  each  adver- 
tisement. Currently  the  question  of 
when  section  43(a)  reaches  failure  to 
disclose  information  material  to  a  con- 
sumer's purchasing  decision  is  an  open 
question  in  the  courts.  Recent  court 
decisions  and  commentators  have  sug- 
gested that  omissions  may  give  rise  to 
a  cause  of  action  regardless  of  whether 
any  affirmative  misrepresentations 
have  been  made.  The  committee  does 
not  condone  deceptive  advertising 
whether  by  affirmative  misreprenta- 
tion  on  material  omission,  and  leaves 


to  the  courts  the  task  of  further  devel- 
oping and  applying  this  principle 
under  section  43(a). 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
engage  my  colleague  from  Arizona, 
Mr.  DeConcini.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trade- 
marks, in  a  brief  discussion  of  the  bill 
currently  being  considered  by  the 
Senate.  S.  1883.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  does  nothing  to  change 
current  law  or  practice  regarding  par- 
allel imports,  sometimes  known  as 
gray  market  goods. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  correct. 
This  bill,  which  revises  trademark  law, 
is  not  intended  to  address  the  issue  of 
gray  market  goods  or  parallel  importa- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  One  section  of  the 
bill  adds  a  Federal  dilution  section  to 
current  law.  This  provision  provides 
protection  for  famous  registered  trade- 
marks from  unauthorized  uses  which 
materially  reduce  the  distinctiveness 
of  the  mark.  The  Senator's  introducto- 
ry floor  statement  cites  the  example 
of  a  situation  where  a  mark  such  as 
Kodak  is  used  for  pianos,  or  Buick  is 
used  for  aspirin.  I  presume  that  this  is 
still  the  type  of  situation  intended  to 
be  covered  in  this  bill,  that  is,  dilution 
through  the  noncompeting  use  of  a 
trademark. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  correct. 
This  provision  is  specifically  intended 
to  address  a  narrow  category  of 
famous  registered  trademarks  where 
the  unauthorized  use  by  others,  on 
dissimilar  products  for  which  the 
trademark  is  not  registered,  dilutes 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  famous 
work. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clarifying  this  matter. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Trademark  Reform  Act,  S.  1883.  This 
important  piece  of  legislation  will 
amend  the  Lanham  Act,  the  law  that 
has  governed  the  trademark  area  for 
more  than  40  years. 

The  bill  improves,  in  a  number  of 
ways,  trademark  law  for  large  and 
small  businesses,  as  well  as  consumers. 
First,  it  will  make  a  major  change  in 
the  way  we  establish  trademark  use. 
Under  current  law,  someone  who 
wants  to  use  a  particular  trademark 
must  put  the  mark  "in  commerce"  so 
as  to  demonstrate  the  mark  is  truly  in 
use.  This  is  an  outdated  method,  for 
our  economy,  which  is  in  such  an  ad- 
vanced technological  state.  Instead, 
this  bill  would  allow  registration  of  a 
trademark  based  upon  a  bona  fide 
intent  to  use.  Thus,  a  company  or  an 
individual  can  reserve  a  trademark 
before  the  final  product  is  ready  to  go 
to  market.  It  will  allow  more  certainty 
in  this  field. 


Second,  the  bill  creates  a  Federal 
remedy  to  protect  famous  trademarks 
against  dilution  of  the  mark.  At  the 
present  time,  such  claims  are  resolved 
under  23  different  State  laws  and  the 
decisions  of  the  State  courts.  Instead 
of  being  subject  to  inconsistent  deci- 
sions, truly  famous  marks  will  be  enti- 
tled to  national  protection. 

And  third,  section  43  of  the  Lanham 
Act,  which  is  essentially  used  to  pro- 
tect against  unfair  competition,  will  be 
modified.  The  changes,  however,  will 
only  codify  the  law  laid  down  by  our 
Federal  courts.  The  modified  section 
43  will  entitle  a  suit  to  be  brought  for 
"use  of  a  false  designation  of  origin  or 
of  a  false  or  misleading  description  or 
representation,  misrepresents  the 
nature,  characteristics,  or  qualities  of 
his  or  another  person's  goods,  services, 
commercial  activities  or  their  geo- 
graphic origin."  Under  this  language, 
the  public  will  be  protected  against 
false  advertising  and  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  a  good  example  of  how 
Congress  can,  in  fact,  improve  a  stat- 
ute. Senator  DeConcini,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarks  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  hard  work  and  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  trademark  law  and  modifica- 
tion. The  bill  was  introduced  last  fall, 
hearings  were  held  this  Spring,  and  a 
consensus,  including  industry  groups 
and  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office,  developed  around  the  impor- 
tance of  passing  this  bill.  I  thank  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  part  in  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  it  speedily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  1883)  is  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1883 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade- 
mark Law  Revision  Act  of  1988". 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion and  protection  of  trade-marks  used  in 
commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Ciertain  international  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes"  shall  be  referred  to  as  the 
"Trademark  Act  of  1946". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1051)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  a  section  heading  before  sec- 
tion 1  to  read  as  follows: 


"requirements  for  apflyimc  to  register 
trademarks  on  the  principal  register"; 

(2)  striking  out  "may  register  his"  in  the 
matter  before  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "may  apply  to  register  his"; 

(3)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B),  and  (C).  respectively; 

(4)  redesignating  sutisections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  as  paragraphs  ( 1 ).  (2).  and  (3).  respective- 
ly: 

(5)  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Section  1."; 

(6)  striking  out  "applied  to"  in  subsection 
(aMlXA),  as  redesignated  herein,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "used  on  or  in  connection 
with"; 

(7)  striking  out  "actually"  in  subsection 
(aHlMC),  as  redesignated  herein; 

(8)  striking  out  "filing"  in  subsection 
(a)(2).  as  redesignated  herein,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed";  and 

(9)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  A  person  who  has  a  bona  fide  inten- 
tion to  use  a  trademark  in  commerce,  such 
intention  to  reflect  the  good  faith  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  intended  use.  may 
apply  to  register  the  trademark  under  this 
Act  on  the  principal  register  hereby  estab- 
lished: 

"(1)  By  filing  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office— 

"(A)  a  written  application,  in  such  form  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 
verified  by  the  applicant,  or  by  a  member  of 
the  firm  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation  or 
association  applying,  specifying  applicant's 
domicile  and  citizenship,  applicant's  bona 
fide  intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce, 
the  goods  in  connection  with  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use  the 
mark  and  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the 
mark  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  such  goods,  and  including  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  person  making  the 
verification  believes  himself,  or  the  firm, 
corporation,  or  association  in  whose  behalf 
he  makes  the  verification,  is  entitled  to  use 
the  mark  in  commerce,  and  that  no  other 
person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the 
right  to  use  such  mark  in  commerce  either 
in  the  identical  form  thereof  or  in  such  near 
resemblance  thereto  as  to  be  likely,  when 
used  on  or  in  connection  with  the  goods  of 
such  other  person,  to  cause  confusion,  or  to 
cause  mistake,  or  to  deceive.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  applications  filed  pursuant 
to  section  44  of  this  Act.  no  mark  shall  be 
registered  until  the  applicant  has  met  the 
requirements  of  section  13(b)(2)  hereof;  and 

"(B)  a  drawing  of  the  mark. 

"(2)  By  paying  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  the  prescribed  fee. 

"(3)  By  complying  with  such  rules  or  regu- 
lations, not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  maiy  be 
prescril)ed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(c)  At  any  time  during  examination  of  an 
application  filed  under  sul>section  (b),  an 
applicant  who  has  made  use  of  the  mark  in 
commerce  may  claim  the  benefits  thereof 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  by  amending  his 
application  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a).". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (U.S.C.  1052)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Consists  of  or  comprises  a  mark 
which  so  resembles  a  mark  registered  in  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  or  a  mark  or 
trade  name  previously  used  in  the  United 
States  by  another  and  not  abandoned,  as  to 
be  likely,  when  applied  to  the  goods  of  the 


applicant,  to  cause  confusion,  or  to  cause 
mistake,  or  to  deceive:  Prornded,  That  when 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  confu- 
sion, mistake,  or  deception  is  not  likely  to 
result  from  the  continued  use  by  more  than 
one  person  of  the  same  or  similar  marks 
under  conditions  and  limitations  as  to  the 
mode  or  place  of  use  of  the  marks  or  the 
goods  in  connection  with  which  such  marks 
are  used,  concurrent  registrations  may  be 
issued  to  such  persons  when  they  have 
become  entitled  to  use  such  marks  as  a 
result  of  their  concurrent  lawful  use  in  c»m- 
merce  prior  to  (1)  the  earliest  of  the  filing 
dates  of  the  applications  pending  or  of  any 
registration  issued  under  this  Act;  or  (2) 
July  5,  1947,  in  the  case  of  registrations  pre- 
viously issued  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1881.  or  February  20.  1905,  and  continuing 
in  full  force  and  effect  on  that  date;  or  (3) 
July  5.  1947,  in  the  case  of  applications  fUed 
under  the  Act  of  February  20.  1905,  and  reg- 
istered after  July  5,  1947.  Use  prior  to  the 
filing  date  of  any  pending  application  or  a 
registration  shall  not  be  required  when  the 
owner  of  such  application  or  registration 
consents  to  the  grant  of  a  concurrent  regis- 
tration to  the  applicant.  Concurrent  regis- 
trations may  also  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner when  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion has  finally  determined  that  more  than 
one  person  is  entitled  to  use  the  same  or 
similar  marks  in  commerce.  In  issuing  con- 
current registrations,  the  Commissioner 
shall  prescribe  conditions  and  limitations  as 
to  the  mode  or  place  of  use  of  the  mark  or 
the  goods  on  or  in  connection  with  which 
such  mark  is  registered  to  the  respective 
persons;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  out  "ap- 
plied to"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "used  on  or  in  connection 
with";  and 

(3)  in  sutisection  (f)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "applied  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "used  on  or  in  connection 
with";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "five  years"  through  the 
end  of  the  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  years  next  preceding  an  offer 
of  proof  by  the  applicant.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  D.S.C.  1053)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "used  in  commerce"  in  the 
first  sentence; 

(2)  striking  out  ".  except  when"  through 
"mark  is  used"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  second  .sentence. 

Sec.  6.  Section  4  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1054)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "origin  used  in  com- 
merce," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"origin."; 

(2)  striking  out  "except  when"  in  the  firet 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"except  in  the  case  of  certification  marks 
when";  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

Sec.  7.  Section  5  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1055)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "First  Jise 
of  a  mark  by  a  person,  which  use  is  con- 
trolled by  the  registrant  or  applicant  for 
registration  of  the  mark  in  respect  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  or  services, 
shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  registrant 
or  applicant.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1056(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(e)". 

Sec.  9.  Section  7  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1057)  is  amended  by— 
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^)  A  registered  mark  or  a  mark 
application  to  register  has  been 
assignable  with  the  goodwill  of 
in  which  the  mark  is  used,  or 
of  the  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
with  the  use  of  and  symbol- 
mark.  However,  no  application 
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be  assignable  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  veri- 
fied statement  of  use  under  section  13(bM2). 
except  to  a  successor  to  the  business  of  the 
applicant,  or  portion  thereof,  to  which  the 
mark  pertains. 

••(bKl)  A  security  interest  in  a  registered 
mark,  or  a  mark  for  which  an  application 
for  registration  has  been  filed  under  section 
Kb)  or  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  44. 
may  be  obtained  and  will  be  superior  to  any 
interest  subsequently  granted  to  a  third 
party,  provided— 

••(A)  the  party  granted  the  security  inter- 
est obUins  a  security  interest  in  the  good- 
will of  the  business  in  which  the  mark  is 
used,  or  with  that  part  of  the  goodwill  of 
the  business  connected  with  the  use  of  and 
symbolized  by  the  mark;  and 

••(B)  notice  of  such  interest  is  filed  in  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office— 

••(i)  within  ten  days  after  the  interest  is 
granted  if  the  interest  pertains  to  a  regis- 
tered mark  or  if  it  perUins  to  a  mark  which 
is  the  subject  of  an  application  for  registra- 
tion under  section  Kb)  or  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  of  section  44.  or 

••(ii)  within  four  months  after  the  mark  is 
registered  if  the  interest  pertains  to  a  mark 
which  is  the  subject  of  an  application  under 
section  1(a)  or  23  and  the  person  holding 
the  interest  has  a  valid,  perfected  interest 
pursuant  to  State  law  at  the  time  the  mark 
is  registered. 

••(2)  A  party  granted  a  security  interest  in 
a  registered  mark,  or  a  mark  for  which  an 
application  for  registration  has  been  filed 
under  section  Kb)  or  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of 
section  44.  may.  after  default  by  the  party 
granting  the  security  interest,  require  the 
debtor  to  assign  the  mark  to— 

••(A)  a  transferee  who  is  also  being  as- 
signed that  part  of  the  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  use  of  and  symbol- 
ized by  the  mark:  or 

••(B)  the  party  holding  the  security  inter- 
est, even  though  such  party  does  not  pres- 
ently engage  in  the  business  to  which  the 
mark  relates,  provided  that  the  secured 
party  either  subsequently  engages  in  the 
business  to  which  the  mark  relates  or  holds 
the  mark  only  for  the  purpose  of  subse- 
quently transferring  the  mark  along  with 
the  goodwill  associated  with  the  mark  and 
that  such  subsequent  transfer  occurs  prior 
to  dissipation  of  the  goodwill. 

"(3)  A  security  interest  in  a  mark  obtained 
pursuant  to  this  section  will  extend  to  the 
consideration  received  upon  the  sale,  ex- 
change, collection  or  other  disposition  of 
the  mark  for  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the 
consideration  by  the  transferor  and  will 
then  lapse  unless  a  financing  statement  or 
other  document  is  filed  as  required  by  ap- 
propriate State  law. 

"(c)  In  any  assignment  of  or  grant  of  a  se- 
curity interest  in  a  mark  it  shall  not  be  nec- 
essary to  include  the  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  use  of  and  symbol- 
ized by  any  other  mark  used  in  the  business 
or  by  the  name  or  style  under  which  the 
business  is  conducted. 

••(d)  Assignments  and  grants  of  security 
interest  shall  be  by  instruments  in  writing 
duly  executed.  Acknowledgment  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  execution  of  an 
assignment  or  a  grant  of  a  security  interest 
and  when  recorded  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  the  record  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  execution.  An  assignment  of  or 
grant  of  a  security  interest  in  a  mark  shall 
be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser 
or  other  entity  being  granted  an  interest  for 
a  valuable  consideration  without  notice, 
unless  recorded  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office— 


(1)  within  three  months  after  the  date 
thereof  or  prior  to  such  subsequent  pur- 
chase in  the  case  of  an  assignment:  or 

••(2)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(B)  or  prior  to  the  subsequent 
filing  of  a  conflicting  interest,  whichever  is 
later,  in  the  case  of  the  grant  of  any  securi- 
ty interest. 

••(e)  A  separate  record  of  documents  sub- 
mitted for  recording  under  this  section  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.  Such  record  shall  include  any  re- 
lease, cancellation,  discharge,  or  satisfaction 
relating  to  any  conveyance  or  other  instru- 
ment affecting  title  to  or  any  interest  in  a 
registered  mark  or  a  mark  for  which  appli- 
cation to  register  has  been  filed. 

••(f)  An  assignee  or  holder  of  a  security  in- 
terest not  domiciled  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  Kd)  of  this  Act. ". 

Sec.  13.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.   1062a)  is  amended 

by- 

(1)  striking  out  '"fee  herein  provided"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •prescribed  fee"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  'to  registration,  the  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'to  registration,  or 
would  be  entitled  to  registration  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  statement  of  use  pre- 
scribed in  section  13(b)(2)  of  this  Act.  the  ". 

Sec  14.  Section  13  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1063)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ■(a)'  before  'Any  person"; 

(2)  striking  out  'required  fee  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'prescribed  fee  ";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Unless  registration  is  successfully  op- 
posed— 

■•(Da  mark  entitled  to  registration  on  the 
principal  register  based  on  an  application 
filed  under  section  1(a)  or  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  44.  shall  be  registered  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  and  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration issued,  and  notice  of  the  registration 
shall  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office:  or 

■•(2)  a  notice  of  allowance  shall  be  issued 
to  the  applicant  if  he  applied  for  registra- 
tion under  section  Kb).  Within  six  months 
following  the  date  of  the  notice  of  allow- 
ance, the  applicant  must  file  in  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office,  together  with  such 
number  of  specimens  or  facsimiles  of  the 
mark  as  used  in  commerce  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioner  and  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee.  a  verified  statement  that 
the  mark  is  In  use  in  commerce  and  specify- 
ing the  date  of  applicant's  first  use  of  the 
mark  and  the  date  of  applicant's  first  use  of 
the  mark  in  commerce,  those  goods  or  serv- 
ices specified  in  the  notice  of  allowance  on 
or  in  connection  with  which  the  mark  is 
used  in  commerce  and  the  mode  or  manner 
in   which   the  mark   is  used  in  connection 
with  such  goods  or  services.  Subject  to  ex- 
amination and  acceptance  of  the  statement 
of  use,  the  mark  shall  be  registered  in  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  issued,  for  those  goods 
or  services  recited  in  the  statement  of  use 
for  which  the  mark  is  entitled  to  registra- 
tion and  notice  of  registration  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent 
and    Trademark    Office.    The    notice   shall 
specify  the  goods  or  services  for  which  the 
mark  is  registered. 

••(A)  The  time  for  filing  the  statement  of 
use  shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  six- 
month  period  upon  written  request  of  the 
applicant  prior  to  expiration  of  the  six- 
month  period.  Such  request  shall  be  accom- 


panied by  a  verified  statement  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  a  continued  bona  fide  intention 
to  use  the  mark  in  commerce  and  specifying 
those  goods  or  services  identified  in  the 
notice  of  allowance  on  or  in  connection  with 
which  the  applicant  has  a  continued  bona 
fide  intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce. 
Up  to  six  further  extensions  of  six  months 
each  shall  be  obtained  when  requested  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  extended  period 
and  accompanied  by  a  verified  statement 
that  the  applicant  has  a  continued  bona  fide 
intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce  and 
specifying  those  goods  or  services  identified 
in  the  most  recent  extension  for  which  the 
applicant  has  a  continued  bona  fide  inten- 
tion to  use  the  mark  in  commerce.  Each  re- 
quest for  an  extension  shall  be  accompanied 
by  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

••(B)  The  Commissioner  shall  notify  any 
applicant  who  files  a  statement  of  use  of  the 
acceptance  or  refusal  thereof  and,  if  a  refus- 
al, the  reasons  therefor.  An  applicant  may 
amend  his  statement  of  use. 

"(C)  The  failure  to  timely  file  a  verified 
statement  of  use  shall  result  in  abandon- 
ment of  the  application.". 

Sec.  15.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1064(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)  at  any  time  if  the  registered  mark  be- 
comes the  generic  name  for  the  goods  or 
services,  or  a  portion  thereof,  for  which  it  is 
registered,  or  has  been  abandoned,  or  its 
registration  was  obtained  fraudulently  or 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  or  of 
subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  section  2  for  a 
registration  hereunder,  or  contrary  to  simi- 
lar prohibitory  provisions  of  such  prior  Acts 
for  a  registration  thereunder,  or  if  the  regis- 
tered mark  is  being  used  by,  or  with  the  per- 
mission of,  the  registrant  so  as  to  misrepre- 
sent the  source  of  the  goods  or  services  on 
or  in  connection  with  which  the  mark  is 
used.  If  the  registered  mark  becomes  the  ge- 
neric name  for  less  than  all  of  the  goods  or 
services  for  which  it  is  registered,  a  petition 
to  cancel  the  registration  for  only  those 
goods  or  services  may  be  filed.  A  registered 
mark  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  generic 
name  of  goods  or  services  solely  because 
such  mark  is  also  used  as  a  name  of  or  to 
identify  a  unique  product  or  service.  The 
primary  significance  of  the  registered  mark 
to  the  relevant  public  rather  than  purchas- 
er motivation  shall  be  the  test  for  determin- 
ing whether  the  registered  mark  has 
become  the  generic  name  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices on  or  in  connection  with  which  it  has 
been  used;  or" 

Sec  16.  Section  15(4)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1065(4))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  "common  descriptive 
name  of  any  article  or  substance,  patented 
or  otherwise"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  generic  name  for  the  goods  or  services 
or  a  portion  thereof,  for  which  it  is  regis- 
tered". 

Sec.  17.  Section  16  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1066)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'applied  to  the  goods  or  when  used 
in  connection  with  the  services"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "used  on  or  in  connection 
with  the  goods  or  services". 

Sec.  18.  Section  18  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1068)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or  restrict"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '•the  registration,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  may  modify  the  application  or  regis- 
tration by  limiting  the  goods  or  .services 
specified  therein,  may  otherwise  restrict  or 
rectify  with  respect  to  the  register": 

(2)  striking  out  "or"  before  "may  refuse"; 
and 


(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "However,  no  final  judgment  shall  be 
entered  in  favor  of  an  applicant  under  sec- 
tion Kb)  prior  to  the  mark  being  registered, 
if  such  applicant  cannot  prevail  without  es- 
tablishing constructive  use  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(c).". 

Sec  19.  Section  19  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1069)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence. 

Sec  20.  Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1071)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 21(b)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 2Ka)(2)  hereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection '": 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(4),  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "However,  no 
final  judgment  shall  be  entered  in  favor  of 
an  applicant  under  section  Kb)  prior  to  the 
mark  being  registered,  if  such  applicant 
cannot  prevail  without  establishing  con- 
structive use  pursuant  to  section  7(c).". 

(4)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 2Ka)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)"; 

(5)  in  sut)section  (b)(1),  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "However,  no 
final  judgment  shall  be  entered  in  favor  of 
an  applicant  under  section  Kb)  prior  to  the 
mark  being  registered,  if  such  applicant 
cannot  prevail  without  establishing  con- 
structive use  pursuant  to  section  7(c)."'. 

(6)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  of  such  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  In  any  case  where  there  is  no  adverse 
party,  a  copy  of  the  complaint  shall  be 
served  on  the  Commissioner,  and.  unless  the 
court  finds  the  expenses  to  be  unreasonable, 
all  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  shall  be 
paid  by  the  party  bringing  the  case,  wheth- 
er the  final  decision  is  in  favor  of  such  party 
or  not."". 

Sec  21.  Section  23  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1091)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ""(a)"  before  "In  addition"  in 
the  first  paragraph; 

(2)  inserting  "(b)"  before  "Upon  the'"  in 
the  second  paragraph; 

(3)  inserting  "(c)'"  before  "Por  the  pur- 
poses'" in  the  third  paragraph; 

(4)  striking  out  "paragraphs  (a). "  in  sub- 
section (a),  as  designated  herein,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""subsections  (a)."; 

(5)  striking  out  "have  been  in  lawful  use 
in  commerce  by  the  proprietor  thereof, 
upon"  in  subsection  (a),  as  designated 
herein,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""are  in 
use  in  conunerce  by  the  owner  thereof,  on"; 

(6)  striking  out  "for  the  year  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  application"  in  subsection 
(a),  as  designated  herein; 

(7)  inserting  before  ""section  1"  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  as  designated  herein,  the  following: 
""subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of"; 

(8)  striking  out  ""fee  herein  provided"  in 
subsection  (b),  as  designated  herein,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed  fee";  and 

(9)  striking  out  the  last  paragraph. 

Sec  22.  Section  24  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1092)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  '"verified"  in  the  second 
sentence; 

(2)  striking  out  "was  not  entitled  to  regis- 
ter the  mark  at  the  time  of  his  application 
for  registration  thereof."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'is  not  entitled  to  registra- 
tion."; 

(3)  striking  out  "is  not  used  by  the  regis- 
trant or";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "However,  no  final  judgment  shall  be 


entered  in  favor  of  an  applicant  under  sec- 
tion Kb)  prior  to  the  mark  being  registered, 
if  such  applicant  cannot  prevail  without  es- 
tablishing constructive  use  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(c)."'. 

Sec.  23.  Section  26  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1094)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "1(b),"  after  "sections";  and 

(2)  inserting  "7(c),"  after  "7(b)". 

Sec.  24.  Section  27  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1095)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  filing  of  an  application  to  register  a 
mark  on  the  supplemental  register,  or  regis- 
tration of  a  mark  thereon,  shall  not  consti- 
tute an  admission  that  the  mark  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  registration  on  the  principal  register 
established  herein.". 

Sec  25.  Section  29  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1111)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "as  used". 

Sec.  26.  Section  30  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1112)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  registrant's"  after  "appli- 
cant's"; 

(2)  striking  out  'may  file  an  application" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'may  apply  "; 

(3)  striking  out  "goods  and  services  upon 
or  in  connection  with  which  he  is  actually 
using  the  mark:"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""goods  or  services  on  or  in  connection 
with  which  he  is  using  or  he  has  a  bona  fide 
intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce:"; 
and 

(4)  by  amending  the  proviso  to  read:  "Pro- 
vided, That  when  the  Commissioner  by  reg- 
ulation permits  the  filing  of  an  application 
for  the  registration  of  a  mark  for  goods  or 
services  which  fall  within  a  plurality  of 
classes,  a  fee  equaling  the  sum  of  the  fees 
for  filing  an  application  in  each  class  shall 
be  paid,  and  the  Commissioner  may  issue  a 
single  certificate  of  registration  for  such 
mark.". 

Sec  27.  Section  31  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1113)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Section  31.  Pees";  and 

(2)  inserting  "Sec  31."  before  "(a)". 

Sec  28.  Section  32(2)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1114(2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""injunction"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'injunctive". 

Sec  29.  Section  33(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U,S.C.  1115(a))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "the  validity  of  the  registered 
mark  and  of  the  registration  thereof,  of  the 
registrant's  ownership  of  the  mark,  and  of 
the"  after  "prima  facie  evidence  of"; 

(2)  inserting  "or  in  connection  with"  after 
■•in  commerce  on"; 

(3)  striking  out  'an  opposing  party"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "another  person"; 
and 

(4)  inserting  ",  including  those  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b),"  after  "or  defect". 

Sec  30.  Section  33(b)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1115(b))  is  amended 
by- 

( 1 )  amending  the  matter  in  subsection  (b) 
before  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  right  to  use 
the  registered  mark  has  tiecome  incontest- 
able under  section  15,  the  registration  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the 
registered  mark  and  of  the  registration 
thereof,  of  the  registrant's  ownership  of  the 
mark,  and  of  the  registrant's  exclusive  right 
to  use  the  registered  mark  in  commerce. 
Such  conclusive  evidence  shall  relate  to  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  mark  on  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  goods  or  services  specified 
in  the  affidavit  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
section  15  or,  if  fewer  in  .number,  the  renew- 
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.is  Act". 

ion  36  of  the  Trademark  Act 
I.e.  1118)  is  amended  by- 
out  "of  the  registrant  of  a 
._  in  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

this  Act";  and 

aut  "registered  mark"  and  in- 

thereof  "mark". 

Section  39  of  the  Trademark 

U.S.C.  1121)  is  redesignated 

a)  of  section  39  by  inserting 

39.". 

39a  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 

1121a)  is   redesignated  as 

of  section  39  by  striking  out 

inserting   in   lieu   thereof 


ind 


(b)  of  section  39.  as  redesig 

IS  amended  by  striking  out 

"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 

thereof  "service  marks". 

ion  43(a)  of  the  Trademark 

U.S.C.  1125(a))  is  amended 


(15 
follows; 

person  who  uses  in  commerce 
connection  with  any  goods  or  serv- 


ices, or  any  conUiner  for  goods,  any  word, 
term,  name,  symbol,  or  device  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof,  or  who  shall  engage  in  any 
act,  trade  practice,  or  course  of  conduct  in 
commerce,  which— 

"(A)  is  likely  to  cause  confusion,  or  to 
cause  mistakes,  or  to  deceive  as  to  the  affili- 
ation, connection,  or  association  of  such 
person  with  another,  or  to  the  origin,  spon- 
sorship, or  approval  of  his  goods,  services,  or 
commercial  activities  by  another;  or 

"(B)  by  use  of  a  false  designation  of  origin 
or  of  a  false  or  misleading  description  or 
representation,  misrepresents  the  nature, 
characteristics,  or  qualities  of  his  or  another 
person's  goods,  services,  commercial  activi- 
ties or  their  geographic  origin; 
shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  by  any  person 
who  believes  that  he  is  or  is  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  such  action. 

•(2)  The  relief  provided  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  shall  not  affect 
those  remedies  otherwise  available  under 
this  Act,  under  common  law,  or  pursuant  to 
any  sUtute  of  the  United  States:  Provided. 
That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  preempt  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  State  to  grant  relief  in  cases  of 
unfair  competition.". 

Sec.  36.  Section  43  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1125)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(c)(1)  The  owner  of  a  famous  mark  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1881.  or  the 
Act  of  February  20,  1905.  or  on  the  principal 
register  esteblished  herein  shall  be  entitled, 
subject  to  the  principles  of  equity,  taking 
into  account,  among  other  things,  the  good 
faith  use  of  an  individual's  name  or  an  indi- 
cation of  geographic  origin,  to  an  injunction 
against  another  person's  use  in  commerce  of 
a  mark,  commencing  after  the  registrants 
mark  becomes  famous,  which  causes  dilu- 
tion of  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  regis- 
trants  mark,  and  to  obtain  such  other  relief 
as  is  provided  in  this  subsection.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  mark  is  famous  and  has 
distinctive  quality,  a  court  shall  weigh  the 
following  and  other  relevant  factors: 

••(A)  whether  the  mark  is  inherently  dis- 
tinctive or  has  become  distinctive  through 
substantially  exclusive  and  continuous  use; 

••(B)  whether  the  duration  and  extent  of 
use  of  the  mark  are  substantial; 

••(C)  whether  the  duration  and  extent  of 
advertising  and  publicity  of  the  mark  are 
sut>stantial; 

■■(D)  whether  the  geographical  extent  of 
the  trading  area  in  which  the  mark  is  used 
is  substantial; 

••(E)  whether  the  mark  has  substantial 
renown  in  its  and  the  other  persons  trading 
aj-ea  and  channels  of  trade;  and 

••(P)  whether  the  same  or  similar  marks 
are  being  used  substantially  by  third  par- 
ties. 

••(2)  The  registrant  shall  be  entitled  only 
to  injunctive  relief  in  an  action  brought 
under  this  subsection,  unless  the  subsequent 
user  willfully  intended  to  trade  on  the  regis- 
trant's reputation  or  to  cause  dilution  of  the 
registrant's  mark.  If  such  willful  intent  is 
proven,  the  registrant  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  the  remedies  set  forth  in  sections  35(a) 
and  36  hereof,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court  and  the  principles  of  equity. 

••(3)  Ownership  of  a  valid  registration 
under  the  Act  of  1881  or  the  Act  of  1905  or 
on  the  principal  register  established  herein 
shall  be  a  complete  bar  to  an  action  brought 
by  another  person,  under  the  common  law 
or  sUtute  of  a  SUte,  seeking  to  prevent  di- 


lution of  the  distinctiveness  of  a  mark, 
label,  or  form  of  advertisement. ". 

Sec.  37.  Section  44  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1126)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'fees  herein  pre- 
scribed" in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'fees  required  herein"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••suljsection  (b)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 1,  2,  3,  4,  or  23  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1.  3.  4,  23.  or  44(e) "; 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)(2)  by  striking  out 
"but  use  in  commerce  need  not  be  alleged  " 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "including  a 
statement  that  the  applicant  has  a  bona 
fide  intention  to  use  the  mark  in  com- 
merce"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)(3),  by  striking  out 
•forcing "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for- 
eign "; 

(6)  in  subsection  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  application 
must  state  the  applicant's  bona  fide  inten- 
tion to  use  the  mark  in  commerce,  but  use 
in  commerce  shall  not  be  required  prior  to 
registration.";  and 

(7)  in  subsection  (f).  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (c),  (d). "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••subsections  (c),  (d).". 

Sec  38.  Section  45  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1127)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  paragraph  defining  're- 
lated company  "  to  read  as  follows: 

•The  term  related  company'  means  any 
person  whose  use  of  a  mark  is  controlled  by 
the  owner  of  the  mark  in  respect  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  or  services 
on  or  in  connection  with  which  the  mark  is 
used."; 

(2)  amending  the  paragraph  defining 
■■trade  name"  and  •commercial  name"  to 
read  as  follows: 

•The  terms  trade  name'  and  commercial 
name'  mean  any  name  used  by  a  person  to 
identify  his  business  or  vocation."; 

(3)  amending  the  paragraph  defining 
■trademark^  to  read  as  follows: 

•The  term  trademark'  means  any  word, 
name,  symbol,  or  device  or  any  combination 
thereof  used  by  a  person,  or  which  a  person 
has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use  in  com- 
merce and  for  which  he  applies  for  registra- 
tion on  the  principal  register  established  by 
this  Act.  to  identify  and  distinguish  his 
goods,  including  a  unique  product,  from 
those  of  others  and  to  indicate  the  source  of 
the  goods,  even  if  that  source  is  unknown. ": 

(4)  amending  the  paragraph  defining 
•senice  mark"  to  read  as  follows: 

•The  term  service  mark'  means  any  word, 
name,  symbol,  or  device  or  any  combination 
thereof  u.sed  by  a  person,  or  which  a  person 
has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use  in  com- 
merce and  for  which  he  applies  for  registra- 
tion on  the  principal  register  established  by 
this  Act.  to  identify  and  distinguish  the 
services  of  one  person,  including  a  unique 
service,  from  those  of  others  and  to  indicate 
the  source  of  the  services,  even  if  that 
source  is  unknown.  Titles,  character  names, 
and  other  distinctive  features  of  radio  or  tel- 
evision programs  may  be  registered  as  serv- 
ice marks  notwithstanding  that  they,  or  the 
programs,  may  advertise  the  goods  of  the 
sponsor."; 

(5)  amending  the  paragraph  defining  "cer- 
tification mark"  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  certification  mark'  means  any 
word.  name,  symbol,  or  device  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof  used  by  a  person  other  than 
its  owner,  or  for  which  there  is  a  bona  fide 
intention  for  such  use  in  commerce  through 


the  filing  of  an  application  for  registration 
on  the  principal  register  established  by  this 
Act,  to  certify  regional  or  other  origin,  ma- 
terial, mode  of  manufacture,  quality,  accu- 
racy, or  other  characteristics  of  such  per- 
son's goods  or  services  or  that  the  work  or 
labor  on  the  goods  or  services  was  per- 
formed by  members  of  a  union  or  other  or- 
ganization."; 

(6)  amending  the  paragraph  defining  "col- 
lective mark  "  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "collective  mark'  means  a  trade- 
mark or  service  mark  used  by  the  members 
of  a  cooperative,  an  association,  or  other 
collective  group  or  organization,  or  which 
such  entity  has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use 
in  commerce  and  for  which  it  applies  for 
registration  on  the  principal  register  estab- 
lished by  this  Act.  and  includes  marks  indi- 
cating membership  in  a  union,  an  associa- 
tion, or  other  organization."; 

(7)  amending  the  paragraph  defining 
•"mark"  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  mark'  includes  any  trademark, 
service  mark,  collective  mark,  or  certifica- 
tion mark.": 

(8)  amending  the  matter  which  appears 
between  the  paragraph  defining  'mark ". 
and  the  paragraph  defining  "colorable  imi- 
tation" to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'use  in  commerce'  means  use  of 
a  mark  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  com- 
mensurate with  the  circumstances,  and  not 
made  merely  to  reserve  a  right  in  a  mark. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  mark  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  use  in  commerce  (1)  on 
goods  when  it  is  placed  in  any  manner  on 
the  goods  or  their  containers  or  the  displays 
associated  therewith  or  on  the  tags  or  labels 
affixed  thereto,  or  if  the  nature  of  the 
goods  makes  such  placement  impracticable 
then  on  documents  associated  with  the 
goods  or  their  sale,  and  the  goods  are  sold  or 
transported  in  commerce,  and  (2)  on  serv- 
ices when  it  is  used  or  displayed  in  the  sale 
or  advertising  of  services  and  the  services 
are  rendered  in  commerce,  or  the  services 
are  rendered  in  more  than  one  State  or  in 
this  and  a  foreign  country  and  the  person 
rendering  the  services  is  engaged  in  com- 
merce in  connection  therewith. 

•A  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  aban- 
doned'— 

••(1)  when  its  use  has  been  discontinued 
with  intent  not  to  resume.  Intent  not  to 
resume  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances. 
Nonuse  for  two  consecutive  years  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  abandonment.  •Use' 
means  use  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  commensurate  with  the  circum- 
stances, and  not  made  merely  to  reserve  a 
right  in  a  mark;  or 

""(2)  when  any  course  of  conduct  of  the 
owner,  including  acts  of  omission  as  well  as 
commission,  causes  the  mark  to  become  the 
generic  name  for  the  goods  or  services  or 
otherwise  to  lose  its  significance  as  a  mark. 
Purchaser  motivation  shall  not  be  a  test  for 
determining  abandonment  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"The  term  dilution'  means  the  material 
reduction  of  the  distinctive  quality  of  a 
famous  mark  through  use  of  the  mark  by 
another  person,  regardless  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  (1)  competition  between  the 
users  of  the  mark,  or  (2)  likelihood  of  confu- 
sion, mistake,  or  deception  arising  from  that 
use.". 

Sec  39.  The  Trademark  Act  of  1946  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  51.  All  certificates  of  registration 
based  upon  applications  for  registration 
pending    in    the    Patent    and    Trademark 
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Office  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Trade- 
mark Law  Revision  Act  of  1988  shall  remain 
in  force  for  a  period  of  10  years.". 

Sec  40.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OF  MARSHA  D. 
CHRISTOPHER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
1386  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1386)  for  the  relief  of  Marsha 
D.  Christopher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1386)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
companion  bill.  S.  881.  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PLASTIC  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  513. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1986)  to  study,  control,  and 
reduce  the  pollution  of  aquatic  environ- 
ments from  plastic  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  1976 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  amendment  No.  1976  be  re- 
ported by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  for  Mr.  Chafee.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1976: 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

findings 
Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  plastic  ring  carrier  devices  have  been 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  marine  envi- 
ronment: 

(2)  fish  and  wildlife  have  been  known  to 
have  become  entangled  in  plastic  ring  carri- 
ers: 

(3)  non-degradable  plastic  ring  carrier  de- 
vices can  remain  intact  in  the  marine  envi- 
ronment for  decades,  posing  a  threat  to  fish 
and  wildlife;  and 

(4)  eleven  States  have  enacted  laws  requir- 
ing that  plastic  ring  carrier  devices  be  made 
from  degradable  material  in  order  to  reduce 
litter  and  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife. 

definitions 
Sec  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  te  m— 

(1)  "regulated  item"  means  any  plastic 
ring  carrier  device  which  is  made.  used,  or 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  packaging, 
transporting,  or  carrying  multipackaged 
cans  or  bottles,  and  which  is  of  a  size,  shape, 
design,  or  type  capable,  when  discarded,  of 
becoming  entangled  with  fish  or  wildlife: 
and 

(2)  naturally  degradable  material "  means 
a  material  which,  when  discarded,  will  be  re- 
duced to  environmentally  benign  subunits 
under  the  action  of  normal  environmental 
forces,  such  as.  among  others,  biological  de- 
composition, photo-degradation,  or  hydroly- 
sis. 

regulation 
Sec  3.  Not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  (unless  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible), 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  require,  by  regula- 
tion, that  any  regulated  item  shall  be  made 
of  naturally  degradable  material,  which, 
when  discarded,  decomposes  within  a  i>eriod 
established  by  such  regulation.  The  period 
within  which  decomposition  must  occur 
after  being  discarded  shall  be  the  shortest 
period  of  lime  consistent  with  the  intended 
use  of  the  item  and  the  physical  integrity 
required  for  such  use.  Such  regulation  shall 
allow  a  reasonable  time  for  affected  parties 
to  come  into  compliance,  including  the  use 
of  existing  inventories. 
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I.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill 


THX  fRMOND. 


I   move   to   lay 
on  the  table, 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


I.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
the  Senate  has  approved 


S.  1986,  as  amended,  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  This  legislation  will  re- 
quire that  plastic  six-pack  yokes  be 
made  from  degradable  materials,  a  re- 
quirement which  11  States  have  al- 
ready adopted. 

I  would  like  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill,  as  amended,  has  been 
fully  cleared  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  Senator  Buhdick,  and 
the  ranking  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. Senator  Stafford. 

Also,  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  In- 
dustry, the  major  group  representing 
the  industry,  has  reviewed  this  legisla- 
tion and  has  indicated  that  it  has  no 
objections  to  its  passage. 

Last  December  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  re- 
ported the  Plastic  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1987,  Senate  bill  1986.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  was  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  an  international  conven- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
from  ships,  commonly  known  as 
Marpol  annex  V.  and  to  study,  control, 
and  reduce  the  pollution  of  aquatic  en- 
vironments from  plastic  materials. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  the  majori- 
ty of  provisions  in  S.  1986,  including 
provisions  relating  to  Marpol  annex  V, 
elements  of  a  New  York  Bight  restora- 
tion plan  authored  by  Senator  Lauten- 
BERG,  and  a  major  study  of  plastic  re- 
cyclability  and  degradability,  were  in- 
cluded in  a  bill  sent  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  bill.  H.R.  3674.  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  becoming  Public  Law  100- 
220. 

Over  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
a  growing  concern  among  conserva- 
tionists and  scientists  over  discarded 
plastic  in  our  Nation's  waters  and  on 
land.  Entrapment  in  plastic  debris 
such  as  six-pack  holders,  packing 
bands,  lost  or  discarded  fishing  nets, 
and  ingestion  of  plastic  materials  is 
known  to  kill  thousands  of  birds,  sea 
lions,  turtles,  seals,  and  fish  each  year. 

The  plastic  pollution  problem  has 
grown  to  such  a  point  that  we  cannot 
walk  to  our  Nation's  beaches  and 
parks  without  encountering  plastic 
litter.  Beach  cleanup  efforts  in  some 
States,  including  Rhode  Island,  have 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  many 
thousands  of  discarded  plastic  prod- 
ucts. 

Public  Law  100-220  takes  a  giant 
step  toward  eliminating  plastic  waste 
in  the  environment:  Marpol  annex  V 
will  make  it  illegal  for  ships  operating 
in  United  States  waters  to  discard 
plastic  overboard,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  take  a 
serious  look  at  ways  to  reduce  plastic 
pollution  in  the  environment.  In  par- 
ticular, EPA  will  consider  recycling 
and  degradability  as  methods  for  re- 
ducing   plastic    in    the    solid    waste 


stream  and  reducing  plastic  litter,  es- 
pecially in  the  marine  environment. 

However.  Mr.  President,  one  provi- 
sion in  S.  1986  as  reported  by  the  Envi- 
ronment Committee  was  not  included 
in  the  House  bill  due  to  jurisdictional 
concerns  between  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  provi- 
sion relates  to  a  requirement  that  plas- 
tic six-pack  holders  be  made  from  de- 
gradable materials. 

This  legislation  will  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  to  require  that  six- 
pack  holders  be  made  from  naturally 
degradable  materials.  The  Administra- 
tor would  be  given  24  months  to  issue 
a  regulation,  and  would  allow  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  affected  parties  to 
come  into  compliance,  including  the 
use  of  existing  inventories. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier.  11 
States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  have  banned  the  sale  of 
non  degradable  six-pack  holders. 
Other  States  include  Connecticut. 
Delaware.  Maine.  Massachusetts.  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont. 
California,  and  Alaska.  Degradable 
six-pack  holders  are  actually  made 
from  photo-degradable  materials 
which,  when  exposed  to  sunlight, 
become  brittle  and  break  down  into 
microscopic  pieces.  Industry  has  indi- 
cated that  it  can  meet  the  demand  na- 
tionwide for  degradable  six-pack  hold- 
ers. Since  the  technology  exists,  and  is 
already  in  use  in  several  States,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  see  six-pack  hold- 
ers littering  our  beaches  and  parks 
and  entangling  birds  and  sea  lions. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  approv- 
ing this  legislation  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  plastic  debris  in  the  environ- 
ment. Six-pack  holders  constitute  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  amount  of 
plastic  in  the  solid-waste  stream.  How- 
ever, passage  of  this  bill  will  send  a 
strong  and  important  message:  That 
degradability  is  a  viable  option,  and  is 
one  part  of  the  solution  to  the  plastic 
waste  problem. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  supporting 
this  much-needed  and  overdue  legisla- 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement  will 
further  clarify  the  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  legislation  will  require 
EPA  to  issue  a  regulation  requiring 
that  any  plastic  ring  carrier  device 
which  is  made.  used,  or  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  packaging,  transport- 
ing, or  carrying  multipackaged  cans  or 
bottles,  and  which  is  of  a  size,  shape, 
design  or  type  capable,  when  discard- 
ed, of  becoming  entangled  with  fish  or 
wildlife  be  made  of  naturally  degrad- 
able material  which,  when  discarded, 
decomposed  within  a  period  estab- 
lished by  such  regulation.  Only  plastic 
ring  carriers  should  be  covered  by  this 
legislation.  Not  included  for  regulation 
are  plastic  devices  which  do  not  con- 
tain an  enclosed  hole  or  circle  of  more 


than  1%  inches  in  diameter  or  which 
do  not  contain  a  hole. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
"naturally  degradable  material" 
means  a  material  which  when  discard- 
ed will  be  reduced  to  environmentally 
benign  subunits  under  the  action  of 
normal  environmental  forces,  such  as. 
among  others,  biological  decomposi- 
tion, photo-degradation,  and  hydroly- 

sis 

The  EPA  shall  issue  this  regulation 
no  later  than  24  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  unless 
EPA  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible, 
or  that  by  requiring  this  regulation 
significant  harm  may  result  to  human 
health  and/or  the  environment,  in- 
cluding harm  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Regulated  items  should  decompose 
in  the  shortest  period  of  time  consist- 
ent with  the  intended  use  of  the  item 
and  the  physical  integrity  required  for 
such  use.  The  regulation  should  allow 
a  reasonable  time  for  affected  parties 
to  comply  with  the  regulation  and  will 
allow  sufficient  time  for  affected  par- 
ties to  use  existing  inventories. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FBI    DRUG 

ENFORCEMENT       ADMINSITRA- 

TION         SENIOR         EXECUTIVE 

SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  PRESIDENT.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  H.R.  4083. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4083)  to  amend  title  V.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Senior 
Executive  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4083)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  4262 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4262,  a 
bill  to  implement  the  Berne  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Works,  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  MAY  16, 
1988 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  ON  MONDAY,  MAY  16, 
1988 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'     THE  LEADERS'  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  be  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUMPTION  OF  THE  DOD  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  leaders'  time,  or  upon 
the  yielding  back  or  the  reservation  of 
that  time,  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT REGARDING  THE  DOD 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  anent  the 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  earli- 
er this  afternoon  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill,  it  was  the  intention  and 
the  understanding  of  Senators  that 
if  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  is  reach  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
D'Amato  was  not  prior  thereto  tabled, 
and  of  course  is  then  pending,  that 
there  is  no  time  limitation  on  that 
amendment.  And  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  the  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  accord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY 
16,  1988,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
have  anything  further  to  say.  or  any 
business  to  be  transacted? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  nothing  further.  We  are  all  ready 
to  go  home. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  it  be 
noted  that  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  outnumber  the  Senators 
from  all  other  individual  States  at  the 
moment  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  there  being  no  fur- 
ther business,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock  Monday  morning 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
9:03  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  May  16,  at  10  a.m. 
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A  TRIf  UTE  TO  ROBERT  F. 
SMITH 


HON.  GEOHGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HpUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F^day,  May  13,  1988 
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On  February  20,  1988,  the  Pennysaver  edi- 
torial eulogized  Bob  Smith  best  in  this  way: 

Bob  Smith  was  by  nature  an  optimist  and 
a  doer.  Often  the  world  lived  up  to  his  ex- 
pectations and  when  it  didn't  he'd  set  al)out 
making  the  necessary  changes  so  it  would  in 
the  future.  He  did  a  lot.  accomplished  a  lot. 
and  would  have  accomplished  a  lot  more 
had  he  lived  longer.  But  he  didn't.  So  now 
it's  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  work  a  little  harder  because  the  world 
as  good  as  it  is.  can  use  a  little  tending  to. 

Thank  you  Bob  Smith  for  everything. 
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SPEAKER  WRIGHT  TO  RECEIVE 
HONORARY  DOCTOR  OP  LAWS 
DEGREE 


JOHN  STUART  GEISLER— 32 
YEARS  OF  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  13,  1988 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  John  Stuart  Geisler  on  the  occa- 
sion Of  his  retirement  after  32  years  of  distin- 
guished commitment  to  educational  progress 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  Geisler  is  one  of  America's 
unsung  heroes — a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  providing  and  assuring  quality 
education. 

Born  in  Chicago  and  raised  in  Illinois,  John 
Geisler  earned  both  a  bachelor's  and  master's 
degree  in  education  from  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, pausing  in  between  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  the  military. 

He  taught  sixth  grade  in  Downers  Grove  for 
2  years  before  moving  to  Webster  Junior  High 
in  Waukegan.  He  taught  there  for  4  years  and 
served  an  additional  4  years  as  assistant  prini- 
cipal.  In  1967,  John  Geisler  became  the  prin- 
cipal of  Neal  Junior  High  in  North  Chicago. 
After  9  years  of  distinguished  service  in  that 
capacity,  he  became  the  director  of  academic 
affairs  for  the  District  64  Board  of  Education 
where  he  has  provided  consistent  leadership 
for  over  a  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Stuart  Geisler  is  also  a 
community  leader.  He  is  founding  president  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Waukegan  Public  Library, 
and  he  is  also  a  warden  at  Waukegan's  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  where  he  keeps  his  class- 
room skills  honed  by  teaching  Sunday  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  Congress  are  all 
aware  that  our  role  in  advancing  educational 
progress  is  somewhat  limited.  Real  education- 
al advancement  requires  local  leadership  and 
personal  excellence.  I  want  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  that  John  Stuart  Geisler 
possesses  these  qualities  and  that  he  has 
selflessly  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. I  know  that  all  Members  join  me  in 
wishing  Mr.  Geisler  a  happy  retirement  which 
is  certainly  well  deserved. 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  13,  1988 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives Jim  Wright  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Austin  College 
when  he  addresses  the  138th  graduating 
class  in  Sherman  on  May  1 5. 

Speaker  Wright  will  join  the  illustrious  com- 
pany of  U.S.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  and 
Vice  President  George  Bush  who  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Austin  College  in  1971 
and  1981,  respectively. 

Austin  College  is  the  only  4-year  liberal  arts 
college  still  operating  in  Texas  under  its  origi- 
nal charter  where  Texas  hero  Sam  Houston 
was  an  original  trustee. 

As  a  Member  who  represents  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  which  includes  Sher- 
man, I  pay  tribute  to  the  prestigous  reputation 
of  Austin  College  and  will  be  at  the  Sunday, 
May  15  graduation.  The  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  represented  the  Fourth  District  until 
his  death. 

Austin  College  is  recognized  as  a  top  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  Nation  and  the  Sher- 
man area  is  considered  a  prime  area  for  in- 
dustrial development  as  well  as  expanding  in- 
dustry. The  Sherman  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  provide  a  special  luncheon  for  all 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  who  will  be 
in  Sherman  for  the  graduation  exercises. 


GEORGIA  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE 
BLIND  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  HATCHER 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  13,  1988 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  Georgia 
Industries  for  the  Blind  Week  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  the  week  of  May  1  to  7.  This  week 
was  designated  to  urge  all  Georgia  citizens  to 
join  in  commending  the  diligence  of  the  visual- 
ly impaired  members  of  our  work  force. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act  which  gives  Federal 
Government  contracts  to  workshops  for  blind 
persons.  One  of  these  workshops,  Georgia  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  is  a  division  of  the  Geor- 
gia Department  of  Human  Resources  and  op- 
erates facilities  in  Atlanta,  Bainbridge,  Griffin, 
and  Savannah  for  visually  impaired  members 
of  the  Georgia  work  force.  Georgia  Industries 
for  the  Blind  employed  over  250  visually  im- 
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paired  persons  last  year  and  had  sales  of  over 
$10  million,  offered  meaningful  work  and  com- 
petitive salaries  and  enabled  blind  men  and 
women  in  Georgia  to  lead  productive  lives  and 
live  more  independently. 

I  commend  Gov.  Joe  Frank  Harris  for  pro- 
claiming May  1  to  7  Georgia  Industries  for  the 
Blind  Week  and  wish  to  join  in  recognizing  the 
achievement  of  these  members  of  our  wori< 
force. 
A  Proclamation— Georgia  Industries  for 
THE  Blind  Week 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act 
giving  federal  government  contracts  to 
workshops  for  blind  persons:  and 

Whereas  one  of  these  workshops.  Georgia 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  operates  facilities 
for  visually  impaired  workers  in  Atlanta, 
Bainbridge,  Griffin  and  Savannah:  and 

Whereas  Georgia  Industries  for  the  Blind 
employed  over  250  visually  impaired  persons 
last  year  and  had  sales  of  over  $10  million: 
and 

Whereas  Georgia  Industries  for  the  Blind 
offers  meaningful  work  and  competitive  sal- 
aries, enabling  blind  men  and  women  to  lead 
productive  lives  and  live  more  independent- 
ly: Now,  therefore 

I.  Joe  Frank  Harris.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
May  1-7,  1988,  as  Georgia  Industries  for 
the  Blind  Week"  throughout  our  state,  and 
urge  all  our  citizens  to  join  in  commending 
these  diligent  members  of  our  workforce. 


IN  HONOR  OF  ISRAEL'S  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  13,  1988 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday, 
May  14,  the  State  of  Israel  celebrates  her 
40th  year  of  survival,  a  triumph  of  human  spirit 
against  ovenwhelming  odds.  Forty  years  ago, 
David  Ben-Gurion  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  Jewish  people,  robbed  of  sanctuary 
for  thousands  of  years,  had  regained  their  be- 
loved homeland. 

Over  the  last  40  years,  Israel  has  been 
beset  by  constant  hostility  from  her  neighbors, 
punctuated  by  bloody  wars  that  threatened 
her  very  survival.  But  Israel  has  risen  from 
each  crisis  stronger  economically,  socially, 
and  militarily.  Despite  constant  oppression, 
the  people  of  Israel  have  managed  to  solve 
the  countless  domestic  problems  of  absorbing 
immigrants  from  every  corner  and  culture  of 
the  world,  nurture  an  expanding  industrial 
economy,  and  plant  a  flourishing  agricultural 
wonder  in  an  arid  part  of  our  world.  Israel's 
culture,  too,  is  a  rich  fabric  of  beauty,  art,  and 
education,  with  worid-class  symphonic  orches- 
tras, theaters,  universities,  and  publishing 
houses. 

In   recent  weeks,   some   have   questioned 
whether  the  current  uprising  in  the  West  Bank 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Gaza  is  an  indication  that  Israel  has  some 
how  "lost  its  way"  from  the  path  of  democra- 
cy. On  the  contrary,  the  sometimes  heated 
debate  in  Israel  over  this  and  many  other  life- 
and-death  issues  is  surely  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  democracy  is  alive  and  well  in  the 
State  of  Israel.  Questions  like  the  fate  of  the 
occupied  territories,  how  to  secure  the  north- 
ern border  with  Lebanon,  and  how  to  achieve 
a  lasting  peace  with  Israel's  neighbors  can 
have  an  impact  on  the  lives  and  safety  of 
every  Israeli  citizen.  It  is  easy  for  nations  that 
are  at  peace  to  live  under  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, with  all  its  vulnerabilities  and 
strengths.  But  for  a  small  country  like  Israel, 
besieged  from  its  birth  by  hostile  neighbors 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  continue  to 
deny  Israel's  very  right  to  exist,  to  cling  so 
firmly  to  its  democratic  roots  is  truly  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  world. 

The  future  will  present  Israel  and  her  people 
with  great  trials  and  great  opportunities.  Peace 
cannot  and  will  not  come  to  this  strife-torn 
region  of  the  world  until  Israel's  neighbors  rec- 
ognize her  right  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  flour- 
ish behind  safe  and  secure  borders.  The 
United  States  can  continue  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  finding  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
this  decades-long  conflict  by  urging  Jordan, 
Syria,  and  the  Palestinians  to  recognize  Israel 
and  to  accept  face-to-face  discussions  with 
Israel  and,  most  importantly,  by  giving  the 
people  of  Israel  the  diplomatic  and  financial 
support  they  need  to  live  safely  and  prosper- 
ously in  their  hard-won,  much  beloved  home- 
land. Only  a  strong  and  secure  Israel  can  be 
confident  enough  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

As  a  young  man  40  years  ago,  I  was  thrilled 
by  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  I  was  never  more  proud  of  my  country 
than  when  President  Harry  Truman  made 
America  the  first  nation  in  the  worid  to  grant 
Israel  full  diplomatic  recognition.  I  celebrate 
with  the  people  of  Israel  their  40th  year  of 
statehood.  Their  history  is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  fierce  determination  and  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  I  wish  them  enduring  peace 
and  prosperity. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SPOUSE 
EQUITY  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  13,  1988 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  today  to  provide  assistance  to  a 
group  of  people— the  former  spouses  of  civil 
service  employees— who  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These  are  individ- 
uals who  were  married  to  Federal  employees 
for  10  years  or  more  during  their  spouse's 
period  of  service  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  were  then  divorced  prior  to  September 
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14,  1978.  Many  of  these  former  spouses, 
most  of  them  women,  are  now  over  60  years 
of  age  and  are  left  with  very  scarce  resources. 
They  do  not  qualify  for  a  spousal  annuity  t)e- 
cause  of  the  date  which  was  set  as  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Public  Law  95-366,  which  author- 
ized courts  to  divide  civil  service  retirement 
benefits  in  divorce  courts. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Spouse  Equity  Act  of  1984.  It  would 
repeal  portions  of  title  5,  section  8341  which 
now  permits  former  spouses  who  were  di- 
vorced before  September  15,  1978,  to  receive 
survivor  benefits  only  if  the  retired  spouse  has 
not  remarried.  The  eliminatkjn  of  this  obstacle 
for  pre- 1978  divorces,  which  precludes  a 
former  spouse  from  receiving  an  annuity,  will 
then  also  permit  the  individual  to  participate  in 
the  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram. 

At  this  time,  the  number  of  persons  affected 
by  the  existing  provision  is  uncertain,  but 
those  who  have  been  jeopardized  by  the  Sep- 
tember 1978  date  have  indicated  the  prob- 
lems they  have  had  to  face.  Many  of  them 
were  married  and  raised  their  family  when  it 
was  not  the  norm  for  women  to  pursue  an 
education  or  a  professional  career.  Now,  as 
they  have  t)ecome  older,  they  are  often  left 
without  job  skills  as  they  try  to  enter  the  job 
market;  they  are  entitled  to  very  little,  if  any. 
Social  Security.  As  displaced  homemakers, 
their  situation  is  often  very  difficult.  This  bill 
will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  benefit 
for  which  they  had  worked  as  a  partner  to 
their  former  spouse. 

Also  provided  for  in  this  legislation  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  deadline  for  written  applications 
filed  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
in  order  to  receive  benefits.  This  will  enable 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  be  better  publicized. 

Additionally,  this  bill  provides  for  elimination 
of  retroactive  contributions  as  a  requirement 
when  electing  survivor  annuity  benefits  for  a 
spouse  by  a  postretirement  marriage.  An  in- 
equitable situation  exists  presently,  in  which  a 
Federal  employee  who  remarries  after  the 
death  of  a  spouse  has  to  "pay  back"  the 
amount  of  annuity  that  should  have  been  de- 
ducted during  the  period  from  the  death  of  the 
first  spouse  until  a  survivor's  annuitly  is  ap- 
proved for  the  current  spouse.  In  some  cases, 
the  amount  is  $20,000  in  pay  back  amount, 
with  over  $3,000  in  interest.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  inequitable  situation  was  envisioned 
by  Congress  when  the  legislation  was  first 
passed  in  1985.  This  bill  will  make  the  effec- 
tive date  May  7,  1985,  so  that  this  unfairness 
can  be  remedied.  The  act  also  instructs  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  notify 
each  annuitant  in  writing,  for  purpose  of  infor- 
mation and  refund,  within  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  measure.  These  are  issues  of 
equity  for  our  older  Federal  employees,  retir- 
ees and  their  spouses. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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PRAYER 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  9.  1988) 

THE  CHAPLAINS  PRAYER 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chaplain  for  his  reading  of  the 
beautiful  Scripture  lines.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  start  the  day  and  the 
week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
reserve  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOIl  FTMENT 


OP  ACTING 
PRO  TEMPORE 


PRI  SIDING 


OFFICER.    The 
read  a  communication 
te  from  the  President  pro 
Stennis]. 

legislative  clerk  read 
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U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Vkashington.  DC,  May  16.  1988. 
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John  C.  Stennis. 
President  pro  tempore. 


SANfXDRD  thereupon  assumed 
Acting  President  pro  tem- 


REC(  )GNITION  OF  THE 
MA  JORITY  LEADER 


NG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
the  standing  order,  the 
is  recognized. 


lei  ider 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SORZANO  RESIGNATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Morn- 
ing Press  reports— and  I  have  con- 
firmed—that Ambassador  Jose  Sor- 
zano,  a  senior  staff  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  intends  to 
offer  his  resignation  shortly,  as  a 
result  of  differences  over  American 
policy  in  Central  America. 

I  happen  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
policy  concerns  that  I  know  trouble 
Ambassador  Sorzano.  But— policy 
aside— it  is  deeply  regrettable  that  the 
administration  may  soon  lose  the  tal- 
ents and  dedication  of  this  outstand- 
ing man.  And  I  might  note  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  those  talents 
operating  up  close,  when  Jose  accom- 
panied my  Senate  delegation  to  Cen- 
tral America  last  year. 

Jose  Sorzano  has  served  this  admin- 
istration with  distinction,  both  at  the 
NSC  and,  prior  to  that,  at  the  United 
Nations,  as  a  deputy  to  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick.  He  is  an  articulate  advocate  for 
the  viewpoint  that  America  is  really, 
and  not  just  rhetorically,  the  best 
hope  for  freedom  in  the  world  today. 
He  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  propo- 
sition that  we  ought  to  be  out  there  in 
the  world,  not  just  defending  our  own 
freedom,  but  seeking  to  expend  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  around  the  globe. 

His  is  a  voice  all  of  us  need  to  hear 
and  heed;  his  a  talent  this  administra- 
tion sorely  needs  to  retain. 

I  hope  that  senior  administration  of- 
ficials will  encourage  Ambassador  Sor- 
zano to  stay  on.  Whatever  his  final  de- 
cision, though,  Jose  has  my  deep  re- 
spect, and  my  best  wishes. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  been  reporting  to  my 


colleagues  a  bicentennial  minute,  since 
this  is  the  bicentennial  year,  of  things 
that  happened  in  the  past  in  the 
Senate  that  I  think  may  be  of  interest 
to  my  coUeagues. 

BCAY  16,  1868:  DRAMATIC  SENATE  FIRST  VOTE  TO 
REMOVE  A  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  President,  120  years  ago  today, 
on  May  16,  1868,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  Senate  voted  on  an  article 
of  impeachment  lodged  against  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  By  a 
tally  of  35  to  19,  the  Senate  fell  1  vote 
short  of  the  two-thirds  margin  neces- 
sary to  remove  President  Andrew 
Johnson  from  Office. 

During  the  Constitution  Convention 
of  1787,  the  delegates  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  the  Senate's  role  in  impeach- 
ment trials.  Several  argued  that  the 
I*resident  should  not  be  impeachable, 
for  this  would  make  him  too  depend- 
ent on  the  legislature.  In  opposition, 
Benjamin  Franklin  asserted  that  there 
must  be  some  ultimate  limitation  on 
Presidential  power  and  that  impeach- 
ment was  a  method  of  removal  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  alternative— as- 
sassination. 

The  Convention  struggled  over  the 
definition  of  an  impeachable  offense. 
Early  draft  language  identified  these 
offenses  as  "neglect  of  duty,  bribery, 
maladministration,  or  corruption."  Fi- 
nally, the  delegates  settled  on  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  as  encom- 
passing the  above  terms. 

Early  in  their  deliberations,  the 
framers  wrestled  with  the  apparent 
conflict  of  giving  the  Senate  the  power 
to  elect  the  F*resident,  as  was  then 
contemplated,  and  also  the  power  to 
remove  him.  At  first  they  tried  to 
solve  this  by  having  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Senate  jointly  conduct 
impeachment  trials.  Late  in  the  Con- 
vention, after  the  framers  devised  a 
special  electoral  college  to  select  Presi- 
dents, the  way  was  cleared  for  the 
Senate  alone  to  try  impeachments  of 
all  Federal  officers,  including  Presi- 
dents. In  trials  involving  a  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
would  preside,  keeping  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  would  normally  preside 
from  the  impropriety  of  conducting  a 
trial  that  might  result  in  his  own  ele- 
vation to  the  Presidency. 

Although  the  Senate  has  conducted 
only  one  impeachment  trial  against  a 
President,  its  power  of  removal  re- 
mains a  vital  safeguard  of  our  liber- 
ties. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  trade  bill  has  been  sent  to  the 
President.  I  think  it  arrived  on  Friday 
the  13th. 

I  assume  the  President,  in  keeping 
with  public  statements  he  has  made 
and  statements  he  has  made  to  many 
of  us,  will  veto  that  bill. 

I  know  that  one  provision  the  Presi- 
dent is  strongly  opposed  to  is  the  so- 
called  plant  closing.  But  there  are 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  that  I 
would  hope  that  the  President  would 
detail  in  his  veto  message  because,  in 
my  view,  there  are  numerous  provi- 
sions that  should  be  modified  or 
dropped  from  the  trade  bill  before  the 
President  sends  up  his  veto  message 
that  should  be  addressed  in  that  veto 
message. 

If  that  is  done,  it  is  my  hope  that 
before  the  year  is  out  the  House  and 
the  Senate  can  get  together  on  an- 
other trade  bill,  pass  it  promptly  in 
the  House,  hopefully  quite  quickly  in 
the  Senate,  and  send  it  back  to  the 
President  for  his  signature,  because 
overall  the  trade  bill  is  not  bad. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  work.  Sena- 
tors Bentsen  and  Packwood,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  Senate  have  spent 
weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  and 
months  and  months  trying  to  devise  a 

trade  bill.  .^  .  t  w 

There  are  some  provisions  that  l  Be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  hopefully  delin- 
eate in  his  veto  message  that  should 
be  altered,  modified,  or  deleted. 

If  that  is  done,  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  have  a  trade  bill. 

Plant  closing  has  been  the  one  issue 
discussed  publicly.  In  my  view,  there 
are  other  matters  just  as  important.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  notice  to  the  em- 
ployees. It  is  a  matter  of  whether  the 
Government  should  become  involved 
in  the  private  sector  and  start  telling  a 
business  what  they  can  and  cannot  do. 

But  in  any  event,  the  bill  is  now  at 
the  White  House.  I  assume  at  some 
time  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks  the 
President  will  make  his  decision  and 
send  us  a  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OPINION 
SAYS  ECONOMY  NOT  MILI- 
TARY NO.  1  PRIORITY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Council  for  a  Uvable  World  has  re- 
cently published  a  number  of  public 
opinion  poll  results  that  show  a  strong 
consensus  toward  economic  over  mili- 
tary priorities.  The  polls  were  conduct- 
ed during  two  periods.  The  first  poll- 
ing period  was  between  October  15  and 
20  of  last  year.  The  second  polls  oc- 
curred between  February  17  and  24  of 
this  year.  Based  on  these  polls,  how  do 
our  constituents  evaluate  the  strength 
of  our  country?  A  nationwide  sample 
of  1.505  persons  were  asked:  "Do  you 


agree  or  disagree?  In  today's  world  a 
country's  economic  power  is  more  im- 
portant than  military  power  in  deter- 
mining its  international  influence."  67 
percent  agreed,  20  percent  disagreed, 
13  percent  responded  "don't  know." 

Responses  to  a  second  question  indi- 
cated a  similar  view.  Asked:  "When 
people  talk  about  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  they  sometimes  mean 
different  things.  Which  of  the  follow- 
ing come  closest  to  the  way  you  think 
about  the  strength  of  the  United 
States?"  Of  the  93  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents who  had  an  opinion  only  14 
percent  said  "military  strength."  An- 
other 3  percent  said,  "Getting  our  way 
with  other  countries."  The  other  76 
percent  responded  as  follows:  Unity  of 
the  American  people,  26  percent;  eco- 
nomic strength.  21  percent;  setting  a 
moral  example  to  the  world,  16  per- 
cent; a  strong  education  system,  13 
percent. 

Asked:  "Which  do  you  think  is  more 
important— investing  in  a  strong  econ- 
omy or  a  strong  military,  or  don't  you 
have  an  opinion?"  59  percent  respond- 
ed "economy,"  14  percent  "military," 
23  percent  replied  "both."  4  percent 
replied  "don't  know." 

A  reason  for  this  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic instead  of  military  strength  was 
disclosed  by  respondees  to  a  fourth 
question.  Asked:  "Which  of  the  follow- 
ing do  you  think  is  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States?" 
Respondents  declared:  "Economic 
troubles  within  the  United  States.  48 
percent;  terrorism  from  third  world 
countries  and  extremist  groups.  31 
percent;  the  military  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  17  percent,  don't  know, 
4  percent." 

Taken  together,  these  responses 
show  an  American  public  that  under- 
stands that  the  security  of  our  country 
fundamentally  rests  on  its  economic 
strength.  Behind  that  widespread 
American  conviction  is  the  knowledge 
that  economic  capability  is  quintessen- 
tial for  military  strength.  There  is  also 
the  fact  that  as  President  Eisenhower 
told  us.  excessive  military  spending 
drains  the  economy.  Such  spending  di- 
verts our  economic  resources  from  im- 
proving education  and  health  and 
from  building  a  more  efficient  and 
productive  industry.  The  resources  in- 
stead flow  into  amassing  a  vast  mili- 
tary arsenal  that  will  cost  billions  to 
maintain.  Many  American  are  also 
struck  with  the  irony  that  the  super- 
powers are  building  their  huge  mili- 
tary establishments  during  a  period  in 
which  infinitely  destructive  nuclear 
power  makes  a  superpower  war  a  cer- 
tain loser  for  both  sides  and  therefore 
an  event  that  will  almost  certainly 
never  take  place.  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  agree  that  a  nuclear 
war  can  never  be  won  and  must  never 
be  fought,  and  when  virtually  every 


informed  scientific  expert  fully  agrees, 
the  arms  race  between  the  two  super- 
powers is  the  ultimate  waste. 

The  Council  for  a  Livable  World 
cites  this  question,  asked  of  a  scientifi- 
cally selected  sample  of  1,505  Ameri- 
cans nationwide,  "Over  the  last  6  years 
the  United  States  has  increased  its 
military  spending.  Has  this  military 
buildup  made  you  feel  more  secure, 
about  the  same,  or  less  secure  than 
you  felt  6  years  ago— or  haven't  you 
thought  much  about  this?"  The  re- 
sponse: 42  percent  said  that  the  big 
military  buildup  had  made  no  differ- 
ence. Another  20  percent  replied  that 
they  felt  less  secure.  Only  31  percent 
responded  that  the  buildup  had  made 
them  feel  more  secure.  Seven  percent 
had  no  opinion. 

Asked,  "How  much  waste,  fraud  and 
inefficiency  do  you  think  there  is  in 
defense  spending— a  lot,  some,  not 
very  much  or  none  at  all?"  sixty-eight 
percent  responded  "A  lot,"  28  percent 
said,  "Some";  only  2  percent  said,  "Not 
very  much";  2  percent  said,  "Not 
sure." 

Asked  whether  the  United  States 
should  try  harder  to  reduce  tensions 
with  the  Russians  or  get  tougher  in 
this  dealing  with  the  Russians,  64  per- 
cent said  reduce  tensions;  26  percent 
said  get  tougher;  7  percent  said  follow 
present  policy;  2  percent  said,  "Don't 
know." 

Asked  what  are  the  most  important 
problems  the  next  President  should 
work  on,  only  14  percent  mentioned 
"Strengthening  our  national  defense." 
And  in  response  to  a  question  on  what 
should  be  the  most  important  goals  of 
American  foreign  policy,  only  22  per- 
cent said  "containing  Soviet  expan- 
sion." This  contrasts  with  62  percent 
who  specified  "strengthening  our 
economy  to  be  more  competitive  with 
other  countries." 

Mr.  President,  these  responses  show 
strong  support  for  negotiating  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  to  termi- 
nate the  arms  race  on  all  fronts— nu- 
clear and  conventional,  and  concen- 
trating our  energies  on  building  an 
economically  stronger,  better  educat- 
ed, healthier  country. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  wiU  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2355.  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  for  mUitary  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 


Vo. 
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No.  2070.  to  provide 
of  the  death  penalty  for 

Amendment  No.  2071  (to 
.  2070),  to  provide  additional 
law  enforcement  officials. 
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no.  2079 

propose  a  substitute  for 
section  802) 

Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
consideration. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
will  report, 
legislative  clerk  read 


is  as  follows: 
itrike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
page  94.  line  23.  and  insert 
the  following: 

ON  USE  Of  FIXED  PRICE  DE- 
VEl|)PMENT  CONTRACTS. 

(1)  Not  later  than   120 

date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

of   Defense   shall   pre- 

that  provide  that  a  fixed- 

ihould  be  awarded  in  the  case 

program  conducted  by  the 

Defense  only  when— 

of  program  risk  permits  real- 


;  aiid 

3f  a  fixed-price  contract  per- 

and  sensible  allocation  of 

detween  the  United  States  and 


;^retary  of  a  military  depart- 
head  of  a  Defense  Agency 
a  firm  fixed-price  contract  in 
,000  for  the  development  of 
or  a  subsystem  of  a  major 
the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
determines  and  states 
the  award  of  such  contract  is 
the    criteria    specified    in 
<B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
under  such  paragraph. 
Secretary  of  Defense  for 
delegate    his    authority 
(A)  only  to  a  person 
I  tosition  in  the  Office  of  the 
at  or  above  the  level  of 
of  Defense. 
.—In  this  section: 
"Defense  Agency"  has  the 
as   is   provided    in   section 
10,  United  States  Code. 

'major  system"   has   the 
>   is   provided   in   section 
10.  United  States  Code. 


(c)  Expiration.— Paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  presented  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  contains  a  new  provision, 
which  is  section  802.  It  concerns  the 
use  of  fixed  price  contracts  in  research 
and  development  programs.  This  is  an 
issue  we  had  faced  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  this 
current  year.  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  present  provision  in  this  bill 
before  the  Senate,  introduced  by  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Bingaman, 
places  a  limit  on  the  use  of  firm  fixed- 
price  contracts  in  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  programs.  My  con- 
cern is  not  so  much  with  the  issue  of 
the  use  of  this  contracting  mechanism. 
I  am  worried  by  the  precedent  of  the 
Congress  restricting  specific  contract- 
ing practices  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  most  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  are  too  immature 
and  not  sufficiently  defined  to  permit 
a  rigid  contracting  structure.  I  agree 
that  we  must  be  wary  in  attempts  to 
save  money  in  the  R&D  phase  by  forc- 
ing contract  terms.  We  probably  could 
save  a  dollar  in  R&D  costs,  however, 
only  to  spend  $5  in  procurement 
change  orders  if  we  are  not  careful. 

Last  year  we  faced  an  even  more 
stringent  proposal  from  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  opposed 
that  initiative,  also.  Ultimately,  in  con- 
ference, we  settled  on  report  language 
that  is  contained  in  the  report  that  ac- 
companied the  continued  resolution. 

I  believe  the  proposal  in  the  bill  that 
is  before  the  Senate  now  takes  a  more 
reasoned  approach  to  the  issue.  My 
amendment  limits  the  force  of  that 
provision  to  2  years,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990.  This  limitation  will  pro- 
vide both  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Congress  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  issue  and  evaluate  the  use  of 
fixed-price  contracts  in  R&D  pro- 
grams. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  program  managers  and 
contract  officials  at  the  Pentagon  with 
too  many  legislative  restrictions  as  we 
continue  to  tighten  defense  budgets 
and  demand  even  more  bang  for  the 
buck.  We  must  not  forestall  contract- 
ing and  management  options  that  can 
prevent  gold  plating  of  some  of  the 
weapon  systems. 

I  do  express  my  appreciation,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  consideration  of  my 
concerns,  and  the  managers  on  both 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  managing  this 
bill  on  the  floor  for  their  assistance 
and  cooperation  and  that  of  their 
staffs  in  reaching  an  accommodation 
on  this  amendment.  As  a  member  of 


the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  in  monitoring  this  issue  now. 

This  compromise,  I  think,  will  avoid 
more  restrictive  legislation  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  this  year.  This  is 
a  provision  that  I  think  both  the  au- 
thorizing committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  live  with  for 
at  least  a  2-ye8u-  period  to  study  the 
impact  of  such  a  restriction. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  Georgia 
and  my  friend  from  Virginia  if  this 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  It  is  acceptable  to  this  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  Senator's  major 
change  here  is  to  convert  a  permanent 
provision  on  a  fixed-price  contracting 
provision  into  a  2-year  provision  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  working  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  assess  it  without 
making  it  permanent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  major  change.  It 
makes  a  fixed  time  period  during 
which  we  can  analyze  the  impact  of 
this. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  This  is  a  complicated 
area.  While  we  want  fixed-price  con- 
tracting anytime  we  can  get  it  where  it 
makes  sense,  there  were  some  in- 
stances here  in  the  last  several  years 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
insisted  on  fixed-price  contracting 
when  the  elements  of  risk  and  when 
the  research  was  at  a  very  primitive 
stage  and  made  it  impossible  to  have  a 
sensible  fixed-price  contract. 

We  are  trying  to  strike  a  proper  bal- 
ance under  the  rules  of  fixed-price 
contracting  in  that  area,  the  R&D 
area,  as  opposed  to  the  procurement 
area.  I  believe  the  2-year  limitation 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  further  assess 
that.  So  I  would  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senators  from  Virginia  and 
Georgia  for  their  comments.  I  might 
say  that  it  is  my  goal  to  avoid  this 
issue  in  the  appropriations  conference 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  going  to 
take  place  much  later  in  the  session.  If 
the  authorizing  committee  from  the 
Senate  can  obtain  approval  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee  from  the  House 
on  this  measure.  I  think  it  will  elimi- 
nate a  substantial  controversy  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
the  appropriations  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2079)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2080 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  determine  whether  the  allowabil- 
ity of  foreign  selling  costs  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts  will  result  in 
cost  advantages  for  the  United  States) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
termpore.    The    amendment    will    be 
stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2080. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
termpore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  114,  strike  out  lines  15  through 
17  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
agreements  that— 

(i)  are  negotiated  between  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor before  or  during  the  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  such  agreements;  and 

(ii)  are  entered  into  after  the  Secretary 
determines  that  cost  advantages  for  the 
United  States  will  result  from  allowing  such 
foreign  selling  costs  under  such  agreements. 
Each  of  the  budget  requests  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1989  shall 
reflect  such  cost  advantages.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  applies  to  section  807  of 
the  bill  which  pertains  to  foreign  sell- 
ing costs. 

Mr.  President,  if  enacted,  section  807 
of  this  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
versing a  government  policy  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  nearly  10  years 
which  prohibits  the  allowability  of 
contractor  costs  associated  with  for- 
eign marketing  endeavors.  Over  the 
past  year,  the  administration  has  sent 
mixed  signals  as  to  its  position  on  this 
matter.  Clearly,  the  defense  industry 
feels  that  such  a  policy  reversal  would 
be  beneficial. 

Given  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  on  this  issue  as  well 
as  misgivings  over  the  fiscal  prudence 
if  such  costs  were  allowable,  the 
aimual  appropriations  bill  has  incorpo- 
rated a  prohibition  against  regulation 
changes  to  make  such  costs  allowable. 
Section  8062  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
Appropriations  Act  contains  this  pro- 
hibition. 

Last  month,  the  deputy  inspector 
general,  Derek  Vander  Schaaf.  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this  issue.  He  stated: 


It  is  our  p>osition  that  there  should  be  a 
direct  and  beneficial  relationship  to  the  De- 
partment prior  to  our  assuming  costs  from 
foreign  marketing  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Vander  Schaaf's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  prepared  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  IG's  position 
argues  against  the  allowability  of  for- 
eign marketing  expenses  absent  a 
clear  indication  of  financial  benefit  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  sponsored  prohibi- 
tions on  allowability  of  such  costs  has 
been  based  on  the  same  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Defense  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Office. 

While  section  807  would  permit  for- 
eign selling  costs  as  an  allowable  ex- 
pense, this  section  does  represent  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  define  the  pa- 
rameters under  which  allowability  of 
such  costs  may  accrue  some  benefits  to 
the  United  States. 

The  provision  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  requires 
the  negotiation  of  advance  agreements 
between  contractors  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  determine  the  nature 
and  scope  of  foreign  marketing  costs 
to  be  allowable.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  inspector  gen- 
eral also  points  out  that  the  criteria 
for  determining  such  advance  agree- 
ments under  the  terms  of  the  commit- 
tee-sponsored provision  is  somewhat 
vague. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this  concern 
and  clarify  the  requirements,  I  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  section  807. 
This  comes  from  our  prior  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Subconunittee  on  the 
same  subject.  The  amendment  would 
require  that  the  Secretary  determine 
that  cost  advantages  will  accrue  from 
allowing  such  foreign  selling  costs  and 
that  these  savings  be  reflected  in  the 
annual  budget  requests  submitted  to 
Congress. 

Having  sponsored  the  provision  to 
prohibit  these  costs  in  the  annual  ap- 
propriations bills,  I  am  still  not  entire- 
ly convinced  that  permitting  foreign 
marketing  expenses  within  allowable 
contract  overhead  is  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  and  I  continue  to  share 
the  reservations  expressed  by  the  De- 
fense Inspector  General's  Office.  How- 
ever, there  is  also  a  volume  of  evidence 
which  motivated  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  WiU  Taft  to  find  benefit  in 
this  cost  accounting  approach.  At  a 
minimum,  my  amendment  to  section 
807  establishes  a  "means  test"  on  the 
prudence  of  incurring  such  expenses  if 
they  are  in  fact  considered  to  be  allow- 
able. 

Thus,  as  amended,  section  807  goes  a 
long  way  toward  addressing  the  con- 
cerns which  led  to  the  enactment  of 


prohibitions  in  the  appropriations 
bills.  Assuming  section  807  is  part  of 
the  enacted  bill  as  amended  by  this 
amendment  that  I  submitted,  the  need 
to  consider  this  matter  in  future  ap- 
propriations bills  will  be  substantially 
alleviated.  I  think,  if  not  eliminated. 
Exhibit  1 

Statement  by  Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf. 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  Department 
or  Defense,  Before  the  Subcommittee  oh 
Defense  Industry  and  Technology, 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
Proposed  Defense  Industry  and  Technol- 
ogy Amendments  of  1988 

foreign  selling  (X>STS 
The  Bill  would  make  foreign  selling  ex- 
penses allowable  costs  to  defense  contracts 
provided  they  are  all(x;able,  reasonable  and 
not  otherwise  unallowable.  Further,  the  Bill 
requires  that  the  I^partment  set  annual 
dollar  ceilings,  by  contractor,  on  the  amount 
of  foreign  selling  expenses  allocable  to  de- 
fense contracts. 

We  have  in  the  past  and  continue  to 
oppose  any  changes  in  legislation  or  regula- 
tions that  would  make  foreign  selling  ex- 
penses an  allowable  cost  on  defense  con- 
tracts. Our  opposition  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation on  foreign  selling  costs  is  based  on 
several  factors.  These  include: 

1.  Lack  of  a  direct  and  beneficial  relation- 
ship to  the  Defense  Department  from  the 
financing  of  such  costs: 

2.  Funds  allocated  to  foreign  selling  costs 
could  be  better  used  in  other  ways  to  more 
improve  the  competitiveness  (productivity 
and  reliability)  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
contractors:  and 

3.  A  large  portion  of  defense  equipment 
aind  service  purchases  made  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  paid  for  through  United 
States  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
that  are  required  to  be  spent  In  the  United 
States. 

In  1985,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
looked  into  the  potential  costs  and  benefits 
that  could  be  anticipated  from  allocating 
foreign  selling  costs  to  defense  contracts.  In 
a  July  1985  letter  on  this  subject  to  Senator 
Stevens,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  stated: 

"It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  there  would 
be  any  increase  in  foreign  sales  to  offset  ad- 
ditional budget  costs  .  .  .  foreign  sales  are 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  business  that 
marketing  is  unconstrained  by  cost  allocabi- 
lity.  Also,  DoD  and  industry  representatives 
agree  that  other  political  and  economic  con- 
straints probably  limit  any  increase  in  sales. 
If  this  is  so,  repealing  the  prohibition  could 
cost  the  Federal  Government  as  much  as 
$80  million  to  $300  million  or  more  per 
year." 

It  Is  our  position  that  there  should  be  a 
direct  and  beneficial  relationship  to  the  De- 
partment prior  to  our  assuming  costs  from 
foreign  marketing  activities.  Obviously, 
there  may  be  some  indirect  benefit  to  the 
Department  if,  as  a  result  of  foreign  mar- 
keting activities,  the  overall  Defense  busi- 
ness base  is  enlarged.  Our  initial  reaction  is 
one  of  visualizing  increased  costs  to  the 
DoD  with  only  a  nebulous  benefit  from  po- 
tentially increased  sales.  Thus,  from  an  ac- 
counting point  of  view,  there  is  a  serious 
question  on  the  allocability  of  such  spend- 
ing. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  major  portion  of 
foreign  sales  are  financed  by  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations.  The  foreign  govern- 
ments are  required  under  these  appropria- 
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to  overhead.  I  believe  this  amendment 
is  an  appropriate  balance  between  the 
various  considerations  here;  between 
the  consideration  on  the  one  hand  to 
make  sure  that  the  Government  costs 
do  go  down  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
make  sure  that  the  appropriate  costs 
are  passed  on  in  appropriate  manner, 
after  having  been  approved  in  concept 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

So,  this  is  a  good  amendment.  We 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
add  that  one  member  of  the  industry 
came  to  me  and  commented  upon  the 
appropriations  provision,  that  they 
had  originally  opposed,  saying  that  as 
a  result  of  the  provision  they  have 
analyzed  some  of  their  overseas  mar- 
keting costs  and  foxmd  that  they 
should  not  be  incurring  them  anyway. 

So  it  has  brought  about,  I  think,  an 
understanding  of  concerns  of  the  Con- 
gress and,  in  view  of  the  statement  of 
the  Department's  Inspector  General,  I 
think  this  is  a  proper  solution  and  it 
should  eliminate  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  committees.  I  ask  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  debate  on 
this  amendment?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2080)  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  another 
matter  I  will  not  get  into.  I  understand 
there  is  a  negotiation  between  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  representing 
the  chairman  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee,  Senator  Stennis,  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  concerning  section 
903. 

I  can  only  state  that  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  that.  This 
is  a  decision  that  has  been  made  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  members  of 
the  staff. 

Senator  Hatfield,  the  ranking 
member  on  our  side,  will  be  back  in 
the  Senate,  I  am  informed,  in  just  a 
few  minutes. 

I  do  want  to  say  on  the  record,  how- 
ever, that  although  I  will  not  oppose 
the  conclusion  that,  I  believe,  has  been 
reached  by  the  staffs  of  the  full  com- 
mittees, it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  P-3  aircraft  that  we  au- 
thorized to  be  procured  for  the  Navy 
Reserve  being  deauthorized  and  the 
specific  requirement  that  that  money 
not  be  obligated  and  expended,  is  not 
a  good  conclusion. 

The  other  three  items,  I  think,  in 
the  restriction  on  appropriated  funds 
from  the  appropriations  account  are. 


under  the  circumstances,  a  matter  of 
negotiation  and  I  can  see  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  regard  to  those 
three  items.  They  were  not  substan- 
tial. But  in  all  probability  they  can  be 
covered— I  hope  they  will  be  covered— 
by  authorizations  soon.  I  specifically 
mention  the  coastal  defense  augmen- 
tation account  of  $20  million. 

I  also  believe  that  was  something 
that  should  move  and,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  other  items  that  we 
could  not  agree  to,  we  allocated  money 
to  the  coastal  defense  augmentation 
account  in  the  appropriations  process 
connected  with  continuing  resolution 
last  year. 

But  the  Navy  Reserve  needs  these 
P-3's,  in  my  judgment.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  just  allocating  money  that  we 
found  we  had  no  appropriate  emergen- 
cy use  for  compared  to  the  other.  In 
this  instance,  the  P-3  aircraft  to  be 
procured  for  the  Navy  Reserve  would 
put  them  in  the  position  of  having  a 
vital  piece  of  equipment  to  assist  in  ac- 
tivities related  to  our  coastal  defense.  I 
really  think  that  money  should  be 
made  available. 

As  I  said,  I  have  talked  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
those  moneys  are  to  be  made  available 
for  other  programs  under  this  agree- 
ment. Those  programs  include  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  to  prevent  the 
furlough  and  separation  of  civilian  em- 
ployees in  other  high-priority  readi- 
ness prograuns.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
we  have  a  great  need  for  money  there, 
but  I  am  concerned  that  the  moneys 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able for  the  Navy  Reserve  for  the  pro- 
curement of  P-3  aircraft  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  this  compromise  that  has 
been  negotiated. 

I  hope  that  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee will  keep  in  mind,  as  it  goes  to  con- 
ference, our  real  concern  over  those 
moneys.  And  if  there  is  a  disagreement 
in  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  that  section— I  might 
add,  the  House  did  have  a  similar  sec- 
tion in  its  authorizing  bill  and  deleted 
it,  it  is  my  understanding. 

I  hope,  since  this  will  be  going  to 
conference,  that  perhaps  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  this  bill  could  re- 
consider and  make  some  money  avail- 
able for  the  P-3C  aircraft  that  both 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  need. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3081 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  contract  goal  for  mi- 
norities applicable  to  printing,  binding, 
and  related  services  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense) 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2081. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page   131,  between  lines  13  and   14. 
Insert  the  following: 

SEC.  823.  APPLICABILITY  OK  CONTRACT  (iOAL  FOR 
MINORITIES  TO  PRINTIN(;-RELATED 
SERVICES. 

Section  1207  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661;  100  Stat.  3973)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (i);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection  (h): 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  sections  501  and  502 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  and  section 
309  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1988  (as  contained  in  section 
lOl(i)  of  Public  Law  100-202  (101  Stat.  1329- 
310)),  printing,  binding,  and  related  services 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  procured  from  entities  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  in  order  to  meet  the  objectives 
set  out  in  such  subsection.  The  procurement 
of  printing,  binding,  and  related  services 
from  such  entities  shall  be  conducted  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  the  Public 
Printer  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Printing,  binding,  and  related  services 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
not  procured  from  such  entities  shall  be 
procured  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office.". 

Mr.  WARNER.  Through  the  years.  I 
and  a  number  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
have  worked  carefully  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  to  try  and  make  some 
slow  progression  providing  for  more 
opportunities  for  the  small  disadvan- 
taged businesses  of  America  to  partici- 
pate in  the  enormous  amount  of  con- 
tracting done  with  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  exclusively  does  its  print- 
ing through  Government  channels. 
The  Department  accepts  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  my  understanding  the 
other  side,  likewise,  accepts  this. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
consulted  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  this  amendment.  It  has  been 
worked  over  carefully  with  the  staff, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2081)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, 90  minutes  are  reserved  on  an 
amendment  which  Senator  Breattx 
and  I  will  shortly  put  in  with  respect 
to  the  DDG-51,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Aegis  Destroyer  Program. 

We  will  bring  that  up  in  just  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  alert  those  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  that  program  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  participate  in  that  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dixon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
appear  later  in  today's  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3082 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  himself  and  Mr.  Breaux,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2082. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8  at  lines  10  through  12  delete 
subparagraph  (ii)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(ii)  is  necessary  to  meet  the  cost,  sched- 
ule, or  performance  requirements  of  the 
Navy  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
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"Such  certification  may  not  be  issues  until 
after  the  bids  for  such  competition  are  re- 
ceived." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  presents  a  very  narrow 
question  but  a  very  vital  and  impor- 
tant question.  That  question  is.  Shall 
the  $20  billion  Aegis  Destroyer  Pro- 
gram be  determined  by  free  and  open 
competition  or  should  that  be  restrict- 
ed to  two  shipyards? 

The  amount  of  money  involved,  Mr. 
President,  could  be  an  incredible 
amount  for  the  Government. 

The  question  presents  itself,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  following  way:  The 
present  law  requires  that  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  any  ships  bid  under 
this  program  be  under  free  and  open 
competition  and  not  restricted  to  any 
shipyard. 

The  House  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee overruled  that  requirement  of 
present  law  and  determined  that  it 
should  be  restricted.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  inserted  a 
provision  which  purports  to  give  free 
and  open  competition  but  which  in 
effect  does  not. 

What  the  present  provision  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  bill 
provides  is  that  in  effect  competition 
cannot  be  limited  "unless  the  Secre- 
tary certifies  to  Congress  that  the  lim- 
itation of  such  competition  to  such 
contractors  (i)  will  result  in  a  lower 
total  cost  to  the  United  States  •  •  •  or. 
(ii)  is  necessary  to  meet  the  cost, 
schedule,  performance,  or  other  re- 
quirements of  the  Navy  determined  by 
the  Secretary." 

Now.  what  our  amendment  does.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  take  out  that  phrase 
"or  other  requirements  of  the  Navy" 
and,  second,  it  says  that  certification 
by  the  Secretary  must  be  made  after 
the  bids  are  received. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  to  say  you 
are  going  to  have  a  free  and  open  com- 
petition and  not  know  what  the 
ground  rules  are.  to  have  some  lan- 
guage like  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
can  present  a  certification  that  says 
"or  other  requirements  of  the  Navy"  is 
to  simply  do  away  with  free  and  open 
competition.  Here  is  the  offending 
phrase.  Mr.  President;  "or  other  re- 
quirements." 

Now.  in  the  90  minutes  reserved  for 
this  amendment.  I  am  going  to  be 
asking  repeatedly,  what  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  good  and  holy  does  this 
mean.  What  does  "or  other  require- 
ments" as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  mean? 

Why,  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It 
means  whatever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  wants  to  say  "or  other  require- 
ments" means. 

It  sort  of  reminds  me,  Mr.  President, 
of  when  my  daughter,  Sally,  was  a 
sophomore  in  high  school.  And  one 
morning  she  came  by.  one  Saturday 
morning,  and  she  said.  "Dad,  can  I 
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down  there.  Avondale. 
it  costs  $1.5  million  to 
You  are  not  going  to 
million  and  take  all  the 
top  executives  submitting 
•  the  bid  is  in  and  you  are 
they  came  up  and  then 
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Mr.  President,  is  in  1985, 
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the  first  competition  took  place  for 
one  ship.  Bath  won  that.  By  the  way, 
that  first  ship  has  not  been  completed 
yet.  But  they  won  the  first  competi- 
tion. 

The  second  competition  was  for 
three  ships.  That  was  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  RFP,  that  is  the  request  for 
proposals,  specifically  stated  it  was  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  It  was  for  three  ships 
or  for  two  ships  and  one  option.  And  it 
provided  that  the  Navy  would  give  at 
least  one  of  those  ships  to  Bath.  That 
is  the  shipyard  in  Maine.  If  they  were 
not  the  low  bidder,  then  they  would 
negotiate.  What  happened?  The  In- 
galls  shipyard,  the  first  shipyard, 
came  in  at  the  low  bid  of  $160  million. 
So  they  got  the  first  ship.  Avondale 
came  in  second  at  $148  million.  But 
they  did  not  get  the  second  ship,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  that  RFP. 
Bath,  which  had  a  $263  million  or 
about  $89  million  over  Avondale.  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Navy. 
And  they  negotiated  them  down  to 
$190  million,  still  above  Avondale.  But 
they  negotiated  them  down  to  $190 
million. 

So  that  at  present  Bath  has  two 
ships,  one  which  they  won  on  the  first 
bid.  the  one  which  they  won  on  the 
second  bid  by  negotiating  down,  and 
the  third  ship  is  at  Ingalls  in  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  President,  after  this  bidding  was 
over  in  August  1987,  the  Navy  sends  a 
letter  to  Avondale,  and  says,  well,  not- 
withstanding the  fact— well,  they  did 
not  say  notwithstanding  the  fact.  This 
is  editorial  comment  on  my  part.  They 
said  in  effect  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  RPP's  were  limited  to  the 
fiscal  year  involved,  fiscal  year  1987, 
they  said  from  now  on  we  are  going  to 
limit  this  binding  program  to  Bath 
and  to  Ingalls. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  illegal  under  the  Competition 
in  Contracting  Act.  The  Competition 
in  Contracting  Act  says  that  the  full 
and  open  competition  shall  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  subject 
only  to  certain  exemptions  and  those 
exemptions  are  limited  only  to  the 
fiscal  years  for  which  procurement  is 
to  be  made. 

So  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  have 
competition  and  pick  two  shipyards 
for  a  $20  billion  program  from  here  on 
out  is  not  possible  under  the  Competi- 
tion in  Contracting  Act. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  remember, 
Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  there  has 
been  an  open  competition  for  this  pro- 
gram. There  has  not.  And  the  Compe- 
tition in  Contracting  Act  would  pre- 
vent that.  It  is  not  legal.  It  is  not 
proper  under  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  to  make  exemptions  from 
free  and  open  competition  for  any- 
thing more  than  the  one  procurement 
for  which  the  RFP  is  submitted. 


Mr.  President,  is  the  Navy  asking  for 
this  change  in  the  law  which  is  sub- 
mitted in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  bill?  The  answer  is  no,  Mr. 
President.  Under  Secretary  Costello 
for  Acquisition  was  asked  about  that 
at  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

I  asked  him  as  follows.  Dr.  Costello 
said  it  would  be  perhaps  better  to 
ensure  that  we  have  adequate  compe- 
tition in  the  qualified  bidders. 

Senator  Johnston.  All  right,  and  that  is 
proceeding  now  with  proper  competition? 

Dr.  CosTEU-o.  To  my  linowledge,  it  is,  yes. 

Senator  Johnston.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  need  to  change  the  law  now  with  re- 
spect to  that  DDG-51? 

Or.  Costello.  I  would  say  I  do  not  see  any 
need  to  change  the  law.  No,  sir. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  acquisition 
for  the  Navy  says  there  is  no  need  to 
change  the  law,  that  the  competition 
is  going  adequately. 

Assistant  Secretary  Everett  Pyatt 
for  Shipbuilding,  I  have  talked  to  him 
informally.  I  do  not  have  him  on  the 
record.  But  he  has  said  the  present 
law  is  going  fine.  The  Navy  is  seeking 
to  gather  up  competitive  bids  for  the 
three  DDG-51  "s  now  provided  in  the 
RFP. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  competition  is 
going  along  fine  under  the  present 
law,  what  are  we  worried  about?  Why 
are  we  worried  about  the  phrase  "or 
other  requirements  of  the  Navy?"  We 
are  worried  about  this  for  one  reason: 
If  we  spend  $1.5  million  and  several 
months  submitting  a  bid  and  turn  out 
to  be  the  low  bidder,  we  do  not  know 
who  the  new  administration  is  going  to 
be.  It  may  be  a  Bush  administration,  it 
may  be  a  Dukakis  administration,  or  it 
may  even  be  a  Jesse  Jaclison  adminis- 
tration. But  whoever  is  in  there  as  the 
next  President,  we  do  not  know  who 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  be,  who 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition 
will  be,  or  who  the  Assistant  Secretary 
will  be,  and  what  idea  they  have  about 
"other  requirements." 

They  may  well  provide  or  decide 
that  "other  requirements"  means  geo- 
graphic, or  it  may  mean  anything  in 
the  world.  Consequently,  we  may  have 
spent,  in  an  area  that  has  12  percent 
unemployment— that  is,  the  State  of 
Louisiana  may  have  spent— $1.5  mil- 
lion and  many  months  trying  to  ac- 
quire something  for  which  they  had 
no  chance  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  President,  our  position  is  very 
clear.  First,  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  have  free  and  open  competition. 
It  will  get  you  the  lowest  price  among 
qualified  bidders. 

Understand,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  present  rules— in  other 
words,  you  have  to  be  qualified  to 
submit  a  bid— 48  code  Federal  regula- 
tions, part  I,  defines  the  phrase  "re- 
sponsible contractor."  It  means  having 
the  necessary  technical  skills,  the  nec- 
essary production,  construction,   and 


technical  equipment  and  facilities  to 
perform  the  contract. 

So.  even  without  this  language,  bid- 
ding is  limited,  as  the  Navy  wishes  to 
qualify  people,  to  qualified  contrac- 
tors, then,  who  have  the  technical 
ability  to  bid  the  contract.  We  are  will- 
ing to  accept  that  test,  and  that  ought 
to  be  a  proper  test.  But  if  we  are  a 
qualified  bidder  and  we  submit  the 
lowest  price,  we  submit  that  we  or 
Bath  or  any  other  contractor  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  get  that  bid.  That  is 
what  the  law  presently  says.  There  is 
no  reason  at  all  to  change  the  present 
law. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  the  time  will 
be  deducted  from  each  side  equally. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consvune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  when  he  asks  how  this 
provision  got  in  the  law,  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  authorization  bill. 
We  put  it  in  there  to  try  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

In  an  unprecedented  opportunity,  he 
was  allowed  to  come,  at  the  gracious- 
ness  of  Senator  Nunn,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  make  a  presentation 
during  the  course  of  our  markup.  I  do 
not  recall,  in  the  history  of  my  service 
on  the  committee,  when  that  was  done 
before.  We  did  it  to  accommodate  the 
Senator's  request.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  but  I  do  not  recall  it  ever 
taking  place  before,  while  I  served  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  is  part  of 
our  written  procedure  between  our 
two  committees. 

Mr.  COHEN.  But  it  was  the  first 
time 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  first  time  I 
have  come.  The  first  time  I  have 
needed  to  come. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  first  time  anyone 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  was  done  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  differences  that  some- 
times occur  between  the  authorization 
committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  free 
and  open  competition.  I  helped  to  co- 
author the  Competition  and  Contract- 
ing Act,  so  I  think  I  can  speak  with 
some  familiarity  as  to  the  terms  of 
that  act. 

What  occurred  is  that  last  year,  in 
the  dark  of  the  night,  during  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  process,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  others  slipped  in  a 
little  provision  that  changed  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Avondale,  the  Senator's  shipyard  in 
Louisiana,  had  an  opportunity  to  bid 


for  the  lead  yard.  They  competed  and 
lost.  They  had  an  opportunity  to  bid  a 
second  time  and  they  lost. 

Now,  aiter  the  Navy,  following 
through  its  established  procedure  of 
having  a  lead  yard  and  a  follow-on 
yard  in  almost  every  major  system  we 
have— let  me  read  them. 

We  have  the  same  procedure  of 
leader-follower  procurement  strategies 
for  the  FFG-7,  the  AEGIS  cruiser 
system.  We  have  saved  billions  of  dol- 
lars by  having  two  competitive  yards 
compete  for  the  AEGIS  cruiser 
system— over  $3  billion.  The  system 
and  competition  contracting  is  work- 
ing on  that. 

We  have  the  SSN-688,  SSN-21, 
MCM. 

In  torpedoes,  we  have  the  MK-46, 
MK-48,  MK-50. 

With  missiles,  we  have  the  same 
system:  Sparrow,  Sidewinder,  Phoenix, 
AMRAAM. 

With  aircraft,  we  have  the  V-22.  the 
ATA. 

We  have  had  a  leader-follower  pro- 
curement strategy  system  for  40  years. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wants  to  take  a  third  shot  at  the  com- 
petition—after the  Navy  and  after 
Bath  Ironworks  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  build  up  their  forces  to  do  the 
work  necessary  to  complete  this  com- 
plex Aegis  destroyer  system.  Now  he 
wants  another  shot  at  that  ship.  What 
he  is  doing  is  upsetting  the  delicate 
balance  the  Navy  has  tried  to  con- 
struct in  having  a  competitive  system 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
stable  industrial  base. 

I  should  like  to  address  the  notion 
that  what  the  Navy  has  been  doing  is 
anticompetitive. 

Under  the  Competition  in  Contract- 
ing Act.  the  Navy  could  certify  that 
only  one  yard  is  going  to  be  used. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Competi- 
tion in  Contracting  Act,  section  3  of 
one  of  those  exceptions  to  competition 
that  I  helped  to  write,  with  Senator 
Levin,  says:  "It  is  necessary  to  award 
the  contract  to  a  particular  source  in 
order  to  maintain  an  essential  indus- 
trial capability  in  the  United  States  or 
to  achieve  national  industrial  mobili- 
zation." 

The  exemption  was:  "The  head  of 
the  agency  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  waive  the  require- 
ments for  competition  and  notifies  the 
Congress  of  this  determination  30  days 
before  the  award  of  the  contract." 

The  Navy,  under  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act,  could  simply  waive 
the  provisions  of  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  and  certify  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  for  one  year,  not 
two.  The  Navy  has  said,  "We  need  two 
yards  in  a  declining  defense  budget, 
with  a  shrinking  shipbuilding  budget, 
and  to  maintain  them  on  a  competitive 
basis." 

Those  two  yards  have  been  picked, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wants 


to  undercut  that  and  say  there  is  no 
competition  in  contracting. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  When  I  finish. 

So  a  vague  provision  of  "other  re- 
quirements" that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  citing  is  certainly  consist- 
ent within  the  public  interest.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  certify  one 
yard  if  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 

What  we  said  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  to  say 
that  the  Navy  caimot  confine  it  to 
these  two  yards  unless  he  certifies  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  or  other 
requirement  that  it  meets  cost  pro- 
curement needs,  that  it  meets  industri- 
al mobilization  needs,  or  whatever  the 
factor  may  be,  or  other  requirement. 

That  is  entirely  consistent  within 
the  public  interest,  that  provision, 
that  is  contained  in  the  Competition 
in  Contracting  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
made  representations  the  Navy  does 
not  favor  the  provision  that  was  au- 
thored during  the  course  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  markup. 
That  is  completely  wrong. 

What  they  do  not  favor  is  the  provi- 
sion the  Senator  slipped  into  the  CR 
last  year.  That  is  the  provision  they  do 
not  favor. 

I  have  a  letter  here  not  from  any 
Under  Secretary.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Warner,  and  also 
one  addressed  to  Representative  Ben- 
nett on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  This  responds  to 
your  request  regarding  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  position  on  the  FY  89  DDG-51 
competition.  The  original  acquisition  strate- 
gy calling  for  competition  between  the  lead 
and  follow  yards  remains  the  most  prudent 
course.  In  executing  this  plan  we  have  al- 
ready had  separate  competitions  for  the 
lead  yard  and  the  follow  yard. 

It  goes  on.  I  will  conclude  the  final 
paragraph. 

The  Navy's  experience  on  other  duaJ 
source  shipbuilding  programs,  for  example, 
the  SSN-688  and  CG-47  programs,  shows  we 
are  able  to  have  meaningful  competitions 
between  the  lead  and  follow  builders.  These 
have  yielded  the  taxpayers  significant  sav- 
ings over  the  past  seven  years. 

That  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
letter  to  Senator  Warner. 

I  tell  you  I  talked  to  Ev  Pyatt  and  he 
represents  to  me  he  favors  maintain- 
ing the  competition  between  the  two 
yards  in  which  we  only  have  three 
ships  authorized  now. 

Eventually  if  we  ever  come  back  to 
the  point  where  we  can  expand  our  de- 
fense budgets,  increase  the  shipbuild- 
ing portions  of  those  budgets,  when  we 
can  have  six.  or  seven,  or  eight  surface 
ships  being  built  every  year,  then 
three  yards  makes  sense.  But  to  have 

three  yards  now  in  competition  now 
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I  think  it  flies  in  the  face  of  what  we 
tried  to  achieve  in  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  undermine  the  ship- 
building capacity  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  my  senior 
colleague  and  congratulate  him  on  of- 
fering this  amendment  which  I  strong- 
ly support  and  recommend  to  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
about  competition.  It  is  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  it  or  whether  we 
are  not  going  to  have  it.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

How  many  of  us  have  heard  time 
after  time  from  our  constituents  about 
the  cost  overruns  in  the  military, 
about  toilet  seats  that  cost  hundreds 
of  dollars,  about  hammers  that  we  buy 
in  the  Navy  that  cost  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. People  are  outraged  about  it,  and 
as  they  should  be. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  comparison  to 
this  particular  program  the  toilet  seat 
overruns  and  the  $100  hammers  are 
indeed  peanuts.  We  are  talking  about 
26  Navy  destroyer  vessels  that  are 
hopefully  going  to  be  built  in  the 
future  and  we  are  going  to  have  all  of 
the  qualified  competent  American 
shipyards  in  this  country  be  able  to 
bid  for  those  destroyers  or  not.  It  is 
just  that  simple. 

The  Navy  would  like  to  say  we  are 
not  going  to  let  but  two  shipyards 
build  because  it  is  easier  for  us  to 
manage  two  shipyards. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  is  built 
on  competition,  whether  it  is  the 
World  Series  or  the  Superbowl  or  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  We  have  determined 
the  best  through  competition,  and  in 
the  business  world  we  determine  who 
can  do  the  best  job  not  by  bureau- 
crats, not  by  legislation,  because  we 
cannot  legislate  excellence.  We  deter- 
mine who  can  do  the  best  job  by  com- 
petition, by  throwing  out  a  proposal 
and  saying  whoever  can  build  it  the 
best  and  for  the  cheapest  price  is 
going  to  get  the  job. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  put 
back  into  the  Navy  destroyer  program. 

The  amendment  of  Senator  John- 
ston, in  which  I  join  him.  simply  says 
that  we  are  going  to  ask  for  bids  and 
let  the  Navy  decide  based  on  who  can 
come  up  with  the  best  price,  who  can 
come  up  with  the  best  schedule,  and 
who  can  come  up  with  the  best  per- 
formance. 

I  ask  my  fellow  colleagues  what  is 
wrong  with  that?  What  is  wrong  with 


saying  that  the  Navy  can  limit  compe- 
tition only  if  they  can  show  they  are 
going  to  have  a  better  cost,  better 
price,  and  better  performance,  or  a 
better  schedule  as  a  result  of  limiting 
competition? 

If  they  cannot  show  that,  then  quali- 
fied American  shipyards  should  be 
able  to  bid.  That  is  the  only  thing  this 
amendment  is  about.  It  is  to  say  that 
the  qualified  shipyards,  whether  they 
are  in  California  or  whether  they  are 
in  Washington  State  or  whether  they 
are  in  Maine  or  in  Virginia,  or  whether 
they  are  in  any  other  State  that  has  a 
shipyard,  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
participate,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
come  in  and  say.  "We  think  we  can  do 
it  better  than  anybody  else." 

The  Navy  says  we  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  competition,  it  is  too  different, 
we  want  to  say  there  are  only  two 
shipyards  that  can  possibly  bid. 

The  amendment  of  Senator  John- 
ston says  that  is  wrong,  that  we  ought 
to  get  back  to  allowing  for  open  com- 
petition and  let  the  free  market  deter- 
mine which  shipyard  can  build  and  if  a 
Louisiana  shipyard  cannot  compete  on 
the  price,  on  performance,  or  on 
schedule,  they  should  not  be  consid- 
ered for  the  job.  But  do  not  slam  the 
door  in  the  face  of  the  shipyards  of 
America  before  the  competition  even 
begins.  Do  not  tell  them  that  they 
cannot  even  participate  because  some 
bureaucrat  has  determined  that  they 
would  like  it  a  different  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  shipyards  in 
America  are  folding  right  and  left. 
The  statistics  are  frightening.  We 
have  lost  76  shipbuilding  and  repair 
firms  since  1982.  We  have  lost  over 
52,000  American  workers  in  Americaui 
shipyards  because  people  are  building 
ships  in  foreign  yards. 

But  we  have  said  do  not  worry,  ship- 
yards, we  are  going  to  preserve  the 
Navy  work  for  you  to  make  sure  we 
keep  an  industrial  base  in  the  Ameri- 
can shipyard  industry. 

What  does  the  Navy  do?  They  say, 
well,  we  are  only  going  to  let  two  ship- 
yards bid. 

The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Navy 
is  that  we  have  already  had  competi- 
tion, and  indeed  they  did  run  a  com- 
petitive competition  for  the  first  three 
ships.  And  let  me  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened. The  first  ship  went  to  Bath. 
They  had  the  best  proposal.  The 
second  ship  went  to  Ingalls.  And  then 
the  Navy  writes  in  the  contract  if 
Baths  does  not  get  the  second  one,  do 
not  worry,  Bath,  we  are  going  to  give 
you  the  third  one;  do  not  worry,  Bath, 
we  are  going  to  give  it  to  you  for  what- 
ever price  you  submit. 

Let  me  show  you  the  mmibers  as  to 
what  happened.  For  the  third  ship 
Bath  submitted  an  initial  bid  of  $282 
million.  On  the  second  ship,  Ingalls 
submitted  a  bid  of  about  $162  million. 
Avondale  from  Louisiana  had  submit- 


ted a  second  bid  of  about  $180  million. 
But  guess  who  got  it?  The  high  bidder. 
Eventually  the  Navy  had  to  bring 
them  down  to  a  price  of  about  $189.9 
million  which  was  still  almost  $28  mil- 
lion more  than  the  other  bids. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  competition  we 
can  stand  up  and  be  proud  of?  Is  that 
the  kind  of  competition  that  produces 
the  best  cost  and  the  best  price— $28 
million  more  than  the  low  bid? 

The  only  thing  that  the  Johnston 
amendment  is  saying  is  let  competition 
decide  who  is  going  to  get  the  work. 
And  what  is  wrong  with  competition? 
It  is  as  American  as  apple  pie,  and  that 
is  one  way  we  can  prevent  the  $100 
hammers  and  $100  toilet  seats,  by 
saying  anybody  who  can  do  the  work 
has  as  a  right  to  try  and  get  the  job 
and  let  the  one  who  can  do  it  the  best 
with  the  best  price  for  the  best  per- 
formance get  the  work. 

That  is  what  this  authorization  bill 
is  all  about.  That  is  what  Senator 
Johnston's  amendment  does,  and  I 
cannot  understand  how  anybody  can 
say  we  are  so  much  against  competi- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
serve work  for  a  company  without 
freely  competing  and  let  the  low  com- 
pany get  the  job. 

So  I  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  congratulate  him 
for  his  perseverance  in  this  area. 

Every  chance  he  has  had  he  brought 
this  issue  up  as  it  should  be,  whether 
on  a  continuing  resolution  or  on  the 
authorization  bill. 

Let  us  bring  competition  back  to  the 
Navy  and  his  amendment  does  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  just  1  minute  to  make  one 
point  which  is  crucial  to  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been 
a  competition  or  that  there  have  been 
two  competitions.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President,  there  have  been  two  compe- 
titions. But  under  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act.  the  only  competition 
that  can  be  had  under  the  law  is  the 
competition  for  the  ships  under  con- 
sideration for  that  particular  procure- 
ment. 

The  two  competitions  that  were 
held,  the  first  one  was  in  1985  for  one 
ship.  The  second  one  for  fiscal  year 
1987  was  for  two  ships.  There  has  not 
been  a  competition  for  the  whole  pro- 
gram. There  cannot  be  a  competition 
for  ships  as  yet  unsubmitted  for  bid 
because  the  competition  in  contracting 
law,  Mr.  President,  provides  that  there 
shidl  be  an  RFP  with  free  and  open 
competition  for  each  new  procure- 
ment. 

The  Navy  could  have  submitted  the 
whole  program  of  30  destroyers  all  in 
one  program  and  had  one  bid  for  it. 
They  did  not  do  so.  They  submitted 
first  one  ship  and  then  a  separate  pro- 
curement in  fiscal  year  1987  for  two 
ships. 


So,  Mr.  President,  there  has  not 
been  a  competition  to  limit  this  to  2 
shipyards  for  30  ships.  There  has  been 
a  competition  to  limit  it  to  two  ship- 
yards only  with  respect  to  the  two 
ships  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Moreover,  Mr.  FYesident,  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  change  the  law  to 
say  that  after  bids  are  in  you  can  come 
in  and  restrict  competition.  I  mean, 
you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  just  by  the 
numbers  we  are  lookig  at  here.  Avon- 
dale  was  almost  $100  million,  well,  $89 
million  less  than  Bath  on  the  second 
ship.  Can  you  imagine,  if  you  have  30 
ships,  how  much  this  might  cost  the 
U.S.  Government? 

Bath,  Mr.  President,  is  a  shipyard 
that  is  thought  to  be  in  some  trouble. 
Just  in  the  Defense  News  of  Monday, 
April  18,  1988,  it  stated: 

The  Navy  had  hoped  to  build  about  five 
ships  per  year,  but  cost  and  design  problems 
at  Bath  have  led  to  a  nearly  lO-month  delay 
in  the  construction  schedule  and  the  lead 
ship  is  not  expected  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Navy  until  mid- 1990. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  Bath 
had  a  leveraged  buy-out  and  may  be  in 
some  difficulty.  We  also  know  that 
these  are  the  OSHA  violations  at  Bath 
for  which  they  had  to  pay  over  $1  mil- 
lion in  fines. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Bath  has  its 
problems  straightened  out,  suid  it  may 
well  have  those  problems  straightened 
out.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  to 
come  in  and  try  to  get  a  shipyard 
which  might  be  in  trouble,  limiting 
competition,  as  we  are.  to  two  ship- 
yards, one  of  which  might  be  in  trou- 
ble, could  cost  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

If  they  could  compete,  let  them  com- 
pete openly  and  fairly  and  not,  Mr. 
President,  to  come  in  with  the  compe- 
tition which  has  some  vague  language 
like  "or  other  requirements." 

And  I  will  repeat  during  this  argu- 
ment today  that  I  hope  somebody  will 
tell  us  what  this  means:  "or  other  re- 
quirements." Because  under  this 
amendment,  as  put  forth  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  bill, 
you  get  a  chance  to  bid  all  right,  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  come  in 
with  "other  requirements"  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
after  the  bidding  is  over  with.  So  it  is 
the  classic  catch-22. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  like  my  daugh- 
ter said,  when  she  wanted  to  borrow 
the  credit  card:  "I  want  to  buy  a 
sweater  and  stuff"  and  the  and  "stuff" 
turned  out  to  cost  more  than  the 
sweater.  The  other  requirements  here 
are  likely  to  turn  out  to  mean,  "Yeah, 
you  had  a  right  to  bid  but  you  really 
carmot  bid  unless  you  are  from  the 
State  of  Maine."  That  is  what  is  in- 
volved here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  issue  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
thoroughly  narrow  one.  It  really  boils 
down,  as  I  see  it,  to  these  three  words: 
"or  other  requirements." 

In  committee,  we  looked  at  the  con- 
cern that  if  we  open  comp>etition,  did 
that  commit  the  Government  to  any 
binding  contracts,  or  tooling  and  other 
expenditures,  to  the  shipyards.  Know- 
ing, that  if  we  had  to  build  up  tools, 
that  unless  the  savings  from  the  addi- 
tional yard  coming  on  line  were  great- 
er than  the  cost  of  tooling  or  supervis- 
ing it.  that  we  could  lose  money  even 
though  it  might  look  like  we  were 
gaining  money.  So  we  have  a  provision 
in  here  that  protects  us  against  that. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  we 
have  already  dealt  with  the  really  le- 
gitimate concern  about  the  third  ship- 
yard. I  think,  in  these  questions, 
where  we  have  doubt  about  how  we 
ought  to  operate,  that  our  natural  in- 
clination ought  to  always  be  toward 
competition.  I  think  with  the  protec- 
tion we  have  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  entering  into  a  contract  that  is 
going  to  cost  us  more  than  we  gain.  I 
think  we  ought  to  open  it  up  for  more 
competition.  This  is  why  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  6  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Creswell, 
my  administrative  assistant,  may  sit 
here  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  just  the  latest  chap- 
ter in  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  one 
shipyard  to  use  the  Congress  to  micro- 
manage  the  procurement  action  by  the 
Navy  in  its  contracts  for  the  DDG-51 
Destroyer  Program. 

Now,  I  make  no  reference  to  individ- 
ual Members  of  this  body,  of  course, 
who  are  acting  in  good  faith. 

Competition  is  really  not  the  issue, 
Mr.  I»resident.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
this  field,  but  I  have  been  here  these 
years  and  have  exercised  an  active  in- 
terest in  it  to  more  than  just  a  minor 
degree  during  each  of  those  years. 
There  are  a  lot  of  companies  that  are 
the  very  finest  and  best  shipbuilders 
in  the  world.  I  am  very  proud  of  what 
share  of  that  is  in  my  State,  and  other 
States  the  same  way.  I  am  proud  of 
the  attitude  on  the  part  of  this  body 
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already  there  when  the  bill  reached 
the  Senate  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  House-Senate  conference.  A  com- 
promise which  was  reached  was  agreed 
to  which  now  needs  to  be  corrected. 

Therefore,  we  are  faced  again  with 
this  issue.  The  Navy  has  steadfastly 
taken  the  position  that  the  competi- 
tion has  already  been  held,  and  it 
should  be  permitted  to  utilize  the  re- 
sults of  the  competition  in  awarding 
the  contracts  for  the  entire  Construc- 
tion Program  for  destroyers  of  this 
class,  as  was  anticipated  by  the  Navy 
and  all  the  interested  shipyards  when 
the  competition  was  held.  Of  course, 
the  two  successful  bidders  already  se- 
lected will  compete  for  the  contracts 
for  the  destroyers  in  each  year's  Con- 
struction Program.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  soundness  of  this  position. 

May  I  have  the  remaining  time, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  House,  in  the 
military  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  repealed  the  provision  re- 
quiring additional  competition  for 
these  ships  among  all  yards. 

Let  me  say  this  again.  I  have  not 
rendered  any  big  service  here  but  I 
have  been  through  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  these  committee  meetings 
over  the  years.  There  is  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness. There  is  a  sense  of  competition. 
There  is  a  sense  of  a  pattern  of  oper- 
ations that  is  fair  and  splendid,  and  it 
has  reared  a  fine  group  of  high  pro- 
duction workers  that  almost  take  the 
prize  throughout  the  Nation  in  many 
ways. 

In  the  military  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  adopted  a  provi- 
sion recognizing  the  importance  of 
continued  competition,  but  adopted 
compromise  language  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  some  discretion  in 
considering  overall  costs,  schedule, 
performance,  and  other  requirements 
of  the  Navy  in  deciding  whether  there 
would  be  additional  competition  with 
a  report  to  Congress  and  review  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saying  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  consideration 
of  these  matters,  emphasizing,  again, 
the  fairness  of  it  and  chance  to  have 
competition,  the  chance  to  get  a  job 
and  get  the  work  done:  the  chance  to 
get  a  splendid  ship  built.  Let  us  not 
overlook  our  own  national  interest, 
our  own  national  viewpoint  of  need. 

We  must,  we  just  absolutely  must, 
proceed  here  with  a  competent,  able 


group  of  men  and  women  in  those 
fields.  That  must  continue. 

In  my  time  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
conducted  many  hearings,  and  been 
involved  in  a  great  number  of  procure- 
ment programs  by  the  Department  of 
E>efense.  Certainly  competition  is  a 
healthy  thing,  and  every  qualified 
person  or  company  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  providing 
military  equipment  to  our  Defense  De- 
partment. There  comes  a  time,  howev- 
er, when  we  must  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  a  program  involving  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  to  comi>etent. 
qualified  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  submit  this  is  such  a  case,  and  we 
should  defeat  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  the  time  will 
be  equally  charged. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
when  a  fellow  says  to  you  it  is  not  the 
money,  it  is  the  principle,  you  can  be 
pretty  sure  it  is  the  money.  And  that 
is  what  is  involved  here. 

This  is  whether  or  not  there  is  going 
to  be  ordered  competition  in  the  con- 
struction of  Navy  ships  or  not.  This 
amendment  is  offered  as  the  competi- 
tion amendment.  It  is  more  accurately 
the  sore  loser  amendment. 

The  Navy  conducted  an  open,  com- 
petitive process  on  the  destroyer  pro- 
gram as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  Senator  Stennis,  has 
just  described.  It  is  the  same  competi- 
tive process  it  followed  in  the  frigate 
program;  the  same  competitive  process 
it  followed  in  the  cruiser  program;  the 
same  competitive  process  it  followed  in 
the  688  class  submarine  program. 

Not  once  but  twice  there  was  a  com- 
petitive process  in  the  destroyer  pro- 
gram and,  as  a  result  of  that  process 
one  shipyard  lost;  the  shipyard  in  Lou- 
isiana. Having  lost  it  in  an  open,  com- 
petitive process,  they  now  come  to 
Congress  to  change  the  rules.  Not 
during  the  game,  but  after  the  game  is 
over;  to  win,  through  the  political 
process,  what  they  cannot  win 
through  the  competitive  process. 

If  this  process  is  so  bad,  why  did  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  not  object  to 
its  use  in  the  frigate  program?  Why 
did  he  not  object  to  its  use  in  the 
cruiser  program?  Why  did  he  not 
object  to  its  use  in  the  688  class  pro- 
gram? 

There  was  no  such  objection  because 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  proc- 
ess. It  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  was 
able  to  speak  uninterrupted  and  since 
there  is  a  time  limit,  may  I  have  the 
same  courtesy,  and  then  the  Senator 
can  use  whatever  time  appropriate 
later. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  a  good  process. 
It  has  served  our  Nation  and  our  na- 
tional security  well.  It  has  saved  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  our  taxpayers. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Navy's 
competitive  process  is  objected  to  and 
if  this  Navy  process  is  so  bad,  why  was 
there  not  objection  in  1985  when  it 
began  on  this  destroyer  program? 
Why  wait  until  now,  3  years  later, 
after  the  process  is  over,  to  object? 

Well,  the  answer  is  obvious.  There 
was  no  earlier  objection,  there  were  no 
earlier  amendments,  until  the  yard 
from  Louisiana  lost.  Then  and  only 
then  a  process  which  has  been  used 
successfully  on  three  other  major 
shipbuilding  programs,  a  process 
which  proceeded  without  protests 
during  this  destroyer  program,  then 
and  only  then  was  that  process 
deemed  to  be  unacceptable  or  anticom- 
petitive. 

So,  what  we  have  here  is  a  noncom- 
petition amendment  being  called  a 
competition  amendment. 

What  we  have  here  is  an  effort  by  a 
shipyard  that  lost  under  the  rules  as  it 
understood  them,  now  coming  here 
and  saying— not  during  the  game,  but 
after  the  game  is  over,  after  the  teams 
have  left  the  field,  after  the  crowd  has 
left  the  stands— now  coming  back, 
trying  to  win  through  the  political 
process  what  it  cannot  win  in  the  com- 
petitive process. 

I  think  every  Senator  should  consid- 
er seriously  the  effect  of  adopting  this 
amendment,  of  saying  that  we  do  not 
trust  the  Navy  to  execute  these  pro- 
grams. We  are  going  to  throw  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  con- 
tractual decisions.  We  are  going  to 
override  the  Navy  wherever  our  yard 
loses  in  a  competitive  process. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  thing, 
which  every  Senator  should  ponder, 
because  it  could  come  back  to  haimt 
everybody  who  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  that  the  yard  in  Maine 
has  had  OSHA  violations,  for  which 
they  have  paid  over  $1  million  in  fines. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  appreci- 
ate my  correction.  That  is  not  correct. 
No  fines  have  been  paid.  The  matter  is 
a  subject  of  negotiation.  OSHA  has 
made  some  allegations.  The  Navy  is 
implicated  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  reply  on  that  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  source  is  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  News.  This 
is  dated  November  4,  1987. 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department  today  pro- 
posed   nearly    $4.2    million    in    penalties 


against  Bath  Ironworks  for  numerous  al- 
leged job  safety  and  health  violations  at  the 
company's  Bath.  Maine,  shipyard. 

I  suppose  that  $4.2  million  is  still  in 
negotiations.  So  I  think  the  Senator 
may  be  correct  that  that  has  not  actu- 
ally been  paid. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No  fine  has  been 
assessed.  The  company  has  vigorously 
contested  them.  The  Navy  itself  is  im- 
plicated. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows  from  his 
own  experience,  a  proposed  fine  by 
OSHA  is  not  evidence  that  the  viola- 
tions occurred  or  that  the  fine  is  the 
appropriate  level  to  be  assessed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  simply 
conclude  by  saying  there  is  one  other 
factor— may  I  have  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  One  of  the  other 
things  that  should  be  considered  here 
is  really  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  there  be 
placed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Congressman  Murtha,  who  recently 
visited  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  April  28,  1988. 
Mr.  William  Hagoett. 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corporation,  Bath,  ME. 

Dear  Mr.  Haggett:  I  returned  last  Sunday 
from  an  inspection  trip  to  Dubai  where  I 
went  aboard  the  USS  Samuel  B.  Roberts 
which  was  recently  seriously  damaged  by  a 
mine  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Captain  and  the  crew  praised  the 
quality  of  the  construction  of  the  ship.  I  es- 
pecially recall  the  Captain  pointing  out  to 
me  that  despite  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
explosion,  the  welds  in  close  proximity  to 
the  explosion  held  fast. 

The  two  factors  that  saved  the  ship  were 
the  heroic  action  of  the  crew  and  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  your  many  dedicated  em- 
ployees who  constructed  this  fine  ship. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Murtha, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  letter  re- 
ferred to  the  comments  made  by  the 
captain  of  that  vessel,  a  Bath-built 
ship,  which  praised  the  quality  of  con- 
struction of  that  ship  which  saved  the 
ship  and  its  dedicated  employees  and 
the  dedicated  servicemen. 

What  we  have  here  is  the  most  expe- 
rienced, most  honored  shipyard  in  this 
Nation.  I  think  it  is  simply  incorrect 
for  any  aspersion  to  be  left  as  a  result 
of  this  debate  about  the  quality,  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  that  yard  to 
construct  ships.  They  have  been  doing 
it  for  many  decades  and  doing  it  well, 
as  the  Navy  can  indicate. 

I  think  that  is  really  what  this  gets 
down  to.  Do  we  trust  the  U.S.  Navy  to 


conduct  a  shipbuilding  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  law?  Or  are  we  going  to 
say  that  when  a  decision  is  made  by 
the  Navy  that  some  Senator  does  not 
like  because  his  yard  does  not  win  we 
are  going  to  overturn  it  through  the 
political  process?  That  is  really  the 
issue  here.  Competition  has  not  been 
the  issue. 

There  has  been  competition— a  fair, 
open  competition— which  everybody 
understood  before  it  occurred.  And  if 
that  process  was  unfair  or  wrong,  pro- 
tests should  have  been  made  at  the 
outset,  not  after  the  process  is  over, 
not  after  one  yard  lost,  not  after  the 
decision  has  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  to  observe  it  for  what  it  is.  It 
is  not  an  effort  to  promote  competi- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  this  question 
of  the  prior  competition,  will  the  Sen- 
ator not  agree  with  me  that  the 
RFP's,  which  were  submitted,  were 
not  for  a  30-ship  program,  but  were 
for  a  2-ship  program  in  the  case  of  the 
RFP  submitted  for  fiscal  yeaa-  1987 
and  for  a  1-ship  program  in  the  case  of 
the  RFP  submitted  in  1985.  Am  I  cor- 
rect on  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  very  clear  that 
the  program  was  intended  to  establish 
a  lead  and  a  follow-on  yard.  And  that 
while  the  Senator  is  correct  that  it  was 
limited  as  he  stated,  there  is  no  doubt, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
shipbuilding  programs  have  been  con- 
ducted, which  everybody  understood, 
that  once  those  yards  were  estab- 
lished, we  are  going  to  proceed  to  con- 
struct the  remainder  of  the  ships  in 
those  two  yards,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  ships  that  might  in  the 
future  be  available. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Point  No.  2:  The 
Senator  said  it  is  an  established  proce- 
dure to  have  a  lead  and  follow-on  yard. 
But  does  the  Senator  know  that  at 
least,  with  other  kinds  of  programs 
where  you  have  a  lead  and  follow-on 
yard,  for  example,  the  TAO  Program, 
which  is  an  oiler  program  which  Avon- 
dale— I  think  they  are  the  follow-on 
yard,  they  are  the  follow-on  yard,  but 
it  does  not  limit  competition  with  re- 
spect to  that.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  a  lead  and  follow-on  yard 
does  not  mean  you  limit  competition 
to  those  two  shipyards? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  TAO  oUers  can  be 
built  in  every  American  shipyard  limit- 
ed only  by  space.  The  surface  combat- 
ants, like  the  destroyer  program,  are 
highly  specialized,  only  built  in  three 
yards.  Indeed,  it  is  my  understanding 
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HELL.   That  is  not  my 


The 


Mr.   Presisent,   I 

2  minutes.  

OFFICER 
Louisiana. 
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2  minutes. 
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BR]  LAUX. 


PR  CSIDING 
Sen  itor 


BR]  ilAUX. 


lost.  Avondale  did  not  try  and  change 
that  decison  because  they  had  a  right 
to  compete. 

Only  in  1987,  after  the  third  ship 
was  granted  automatically  to  one  ship- 
yard and  the  Navy  came  in  and  said 
that  all  future  ships  that  we  are  going 
to  build  are  going  to  be  closed  compe- 
tition, that  we  decided  it  was  improper 
and  inappropriate  to  follow  that  type 
of  a  program. 

So  when  the  competition  was  open, 
nobody  was  complaining,  despite  the 
fact  our  shipyard  in  Louisisana  lost. 
But  when  the  Navy  came  in  in  1987 
and  said  that  is  it,  no  more  competi- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  program,  those 
of  us  who  looked  at  what  was  happen- 
ing to  the  bids  said  that  is  not  right. 

The  open  competition  the  Navy  said 
they  had  resulted  in  the  third  ship 
costing  almost  $28  million  more  than 
the  low  bids  on  the  first  and  second 
ship.  Is  that  the  kind  of  program  we 
want  to  nm  in  this  country  when 
budget  numbers  are  tight,  when  we 
have  a  limited  amount  of  dollars  left 
in  the  defense  appropriations? 

We  should  be  getting  the  biggest 
bang  for  the  buck.  The  only  way  to 
ensure  that  is  to  provide  for  open  com- 
petition and  let  the  shipyard  who  does 
the  best  job  at  the  best  price,  the  best 
delivery  schedule  get  the  contracts. 
Tht  is  all  the  Johnston  amendment 
does. 

It  says,  let  us  have  a  little  competi- 
tion around  for  a  change;  let  us  stop 
the  $10  hammers  and  $200  toilet  seats. 
Let  the  best  competitor  get  the  busi- 
ness. When  we  lose  fairly,  no  problem. 
Do  not  say  we  cannot  even  come  to 
the  field  and  compete.  Do  not  say  only 
a  selected  few  can  participate  in  the 
game. 

The  Johnston  amendment  says  com- 
petition is  good  for  the  Navy,  as  it  is 
for  every  other  segment  of  the  United 
States. 

So  I  think  a  vote  for  the  Johnston 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  save  this  De- 
fense Department  some  money,  to 
ensure  that  they  get  a  bigger  bang  for 
the  buck.  If  you  want  the  ships  to  cost 
more,  vote  against  Johnston.  If  you 
want  the  ships  to  cost  less  and  get 
more  for  our  dollar,  support  the  John- 
ston amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  that  I  may  consume. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
senior  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in- 
jected into  this  debate.  I  think  my  col- 
league from  Maine,  Senator  Mitchell, 
phrased  it  quite  appropriately.  He  said 
this  is  not  the  competition  in  contract- 
ing amendment  or  a  vote  for  good 
competition  in  our  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  sore  loser  amendment. 

As  I  listen  to  the  debate,  I  am  tempt- 
ed, and  I  may  do  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


Mr.  I»resident,  I  may  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  debate  give  what  the  authors 
and  sponsors  of  this  amendment  really 
want.  If  they  want  a  chance  to  com- 
pete under  the  law,  then  I  would  offer 
to  strike  all  the  provisions  that  we  put 
in  to  accommodate  them,  the  provi- 
sions that  the  Navy  has  to  certify  that 
it  will  result  in  lower  total  costs  to  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  cost  schedule,  performance, 
or  other  requirements,  that  there  be  a 
GAO  certification.  Navy  certification, 
I  will  offer  to  strike  all  of  that  and 
simply  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  shipbuilding  portion  of  the 
DDG-51  destroyer  program  in  fiscal 
year  1989  through  full  and  open  com- 
petition as  provided  in  chapter  137  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  18 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act.  That  is  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act. 

Now,  if  anyone  is  in  favor  of  compe- 
tition, we  can  go  on  record  and  just 
strike  everything  that  we  tried  to  do 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  simply  allow  the  Navy 
to  compete  under  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act,  and  I  may  very  well 
offer  my  amendment  at  the  end  of  the 
debate. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  yielding  to  me.  When  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  was 
on  the  floor,  he  observed  that  lan- 
guage was  included  in  the  continuing 
resolution  for  appropriations  last  year 
dealing  with  this  subject. 

I  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  try  to 
explain  to  the  Senate  the  legislative 
history  of  this  controversy  to  try  to 
put  in  perspective  what  is  going  on 
right  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Since  Senators  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  contents  of  the  request  for 
proposal  which  the  Navy  issued  when 
this  program  was  begun  and  when  bids 
were  first  made  by  competing  ship- 
yards in  1985,  I  will  not  describe  de- 
tails of  the  program  bidding.  I  think 
what  happened  when  the  bidding  was 
over,  however,  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Senate. 

Avondale  in  Louisiana,  Ingalls  Ship- 
building in  Mississippi,  Bath  Iron- 
works in  Maine,  and  others  submitted 
bids  to  construct  the  first  Arleigh 
Burke  guided  missile  destroyer,  DDG- 
51.  Everyone  in  the  industry  knew  this 
was  one  of  the  largest  programs  ever 
bidded  upon  in  the  history  of  the  Navy 
and  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding  in 
the  United  States.  Over  20  ships  were 
comtemplated  for  this  program,  and 
winning  that  competition  was  consid- 
ered extremely  important.  There  were 
two   winners,   and   there   were   some 


losers.   The  two  wiiuiers   were   Bath 
Ironworks  and  Ingalls  Shipbuilding. 

After  the  competition  was  over, 
there  was  an  effort  in  the  legislative 
process  to  reopen  the  bidding  by 
means  of  an  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priations bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, offered  by  a  Congressman 
from  Louisiana,  which  directed  the 
Navy  to  reopen  the  bidding  and  to 
select  a  third  shipyard  to  participate 
in  this  program. 

That  was  the  legislative  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  that  pro- 
vision survived  the  House.  In  the 
Senate  no  similar  provision  was  includ- 
ed, and  so  in  conference  last  year  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  we  had  to 
deal  with  this  provision  mandating  by 
law  the  selection  of  a  third  shipyard 
for  this  program. 

In  the  negotiations,  which  involved 
this  Senator,  Senator  Stevens,  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  Senator  Johnston,  and 
others,  along  with  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  we  wrestled  long 
into  the  night  on  whether  we  were 
going  to  permit  the  Congress  by  law  to 
direct  the  Navy  to  select  a  third  yard. 

A  compromise  was  reached,  and  a 
sentence  was  included  in  the  provision 
attached  to  the  House  language  stat- 
ing that,  although  the  Navy  really  did 
not  have  to  select  a  third  yard,  it  did 
have  to  open  up  the  bidding  in  1989. 

The  practical  effect  of  that  compro- 
mise continues  today.  Senators  and 
lawyers  can  disagree  on  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  other  considerations, 
but  as  I  understand  it  the  Navy  feels 
constrained  by  that  language,  and 
Senators  think  that  the  Competition 
in  Contracting  Act  has  been  amended 
in  an  appropriations  bill  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  House  but  modified  in 
conference  with  the  participation  of 
some  of  the  Senators  here. 

Now,  what  has  happened  this  year? 
In  the  authorization  process,  the  bill 
from  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee included  a  committee  amend- 
ment that  repealed  the  conference 
language  from  the  appropriations  bill 
last  year  and  in  effect  rendered  opera- 
tive the  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  of  1984  without  any  amendment 
from  the  appropriations  process.  It 
just  put  the  law  where  it  was  after  the 
adoption  of  the  1984  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act. 

When  the  bill  got  to  the  floor,  a 
Congressman  from  Louisiana  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  House  language.  The  House  Rules 
Committee  ruled  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  out  of  order,  however, 
and  it  was  not  offered. 

We  come  now  to  the  Senate.  Al- 
though the  bill  from  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  retained 
language  similar  to  last  year's  appro- 
priations compromise,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 


proposes  an  amendment  to  modify 
that  provision  again.  I  think  Senators 
have  a  right  to  know  what  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  that  modification  would 
be.  My  interpretation,  auid  it  may 
differ  from  others,  is  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  mandate  of  last  year's 
appropriations  bill  and  could  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  by  law  the  selec- 
tion of  a  third  yard  by  the  Navy.  That 
is  the  issue.  Are  we  going  to  permit 
the  Navy  to  continue  to  enjoy  some 
flexibility  under  the  law  or  are  we 
going  to  permit  the  Congress,  each 
time  there  is  a  competition  and  there 
are  dissatisfied  bidders,  to  direct  the 
Navy  or  the  Air  Force  or  the  Army  in 
the  details  of  compliance  with  the 
Competition  in  Contracting  Act? 

I  think  this  is  dangerous  territory, 
Mr.  President,  for  us  to  try  to  choose 
sides  between  well-liked,  well-respect- 
ed Senators,  who  have  the  best  of  mo- 
tivations, to  try  to  manage  the  compe- 
tition program  of  the  Armed  Services 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  we  are 
being  called  upon  to  do  today. 

We  have  a  law  on  the  subject,  the 
Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1984.  Let  us  stick  with  that  law.  It  was 
carefully  drafted.  Let  us  not  try  to 
inject  new  provisions  and  wrinkles 
that  might  have  the  effect  of  prefer- 
ring one  shipyard  over  another  or 
second-guessing  the  decisions  made  by 
the  managers  of  these  programs.  Let 
us  use  our  regular  oversight  authority. 
If  we  think  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  1984  law,  let  us  have  a  hearing. 
Let  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
bring  in  the  Navy  and  ask  them  about 
the  way  this  program  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  industry. 

If  there  have  been  violations,  let  us 
discuss  them.  If  there  is  an  aggrieved 
yard,  I  am  sure  the  courts  will  take 
into  account  any  proof  that  the  Navy 
has  violated  the  law  or  has  not  dealt 
fairly  with  a  bidder.  We  see  that 
happen  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  not  the  place,  Mr.  President, 
for  us  to  try  to  resolve  this  dispute.  It 
could  probably  be  handled  much 
better  for  all  concerned  in  another 
forum.  I  hope  the  arguments  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Mitchell, 
will  be  reviewed  carefully  by  the 
Senate.  If  the  Senator  from  Maine 
offers  an  amendment,  I  hope  we  will 
vote  for  his  amendment.  If  he  does 
not,  we  can  vote  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  8  minutes 
18  seconds.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
controls  7  minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  30  seconds  without 
it  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  NUNN.  When  we  get  through 
voting  on  this  amendment  we  have 
four  Helms  amendments.  I  assume  and 
understand  Senator  Helms  has  been 
on  the  floor  and  he  will  probably  be 
ready  to  bring  those  up  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  12:40  or  12:45.  Those 
amendments  are  going  to  take  a  good 
bit  of  debate  and  time. 

We  have  an  order  for  3  o'clock  I  be- 
lieve on  the  D'Amato  amendment  re- 
lating to  drug  offenses  and  capital 
punishment.  That  will  take  about  an 
hour  as  previously  agreed  on,  at  least 
to  get  to  a  tabling  motion. 

Then  we  have  about  seven  or  eight 
other  amendments  that  we  understand 
will  be  called  up.  So  we  need  people  to 
understand  that  they  should  be  alert 
at  least  after  4  o'clock  and  about  7  if 
we  are  going  to  get  through  here  at  a 
reasonable  hour  this  evenying,  to  get 
their  amendments  to  the  floor,  and  to 
make  sure  we  have  no  lapse  time  here. 

I  do  assume  that  we  will  go  with  the 
Helms  amendments  right  after  this 
one;  also,  the  Domenici  verification 
amendment,  28  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed. That  one  may  cause  a  roUcall  vote. 
So  I  would  ask  if  Senator  Helms  and 
his  staff  could  get  in  touch  with  us 
and  let  us  know  their  intention,  and 
also  Senator  Domenici  on  his  as  to 
when  he  would  prefer  to  bring  that 
up. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  so  much 
talk  here  about  what  soimds  like 
something  complicated  which  really  is 
not.  The  real  issue  here  is  two  things: 
first  of  all.  whether  this  phrase  "or 
other  requirements"  should  be  part  of 
this  amendment;  second,  whether  or 
not  you  are  going  to  put  on  other  re- 
quirements whether  they  ought  to  be 
put  on  after  the  bids  are  received  or 
before  the  bids  are  received. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  The  change 
in  the  law  as  presently  contained  in 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
bill  says  in  effect  there  shall  be  com- 
petition unless  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  limiting  competition  would  result 
in  a  lower  total  cost  to  the  United 
States  or  is  necessary  to  meet  the  cost 
schedule  performance  or  other  re- 
quirements of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  meeting— and  I  was  there— 
the  argimient  was  that  you  should  not 
have  this  free  and  open  competition 
because  to  get  another  shipyard  in  the 
process  would  cost  the  Navy  additional 
money.   They   also  said   that  second 
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y  jar. 
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ait^  just  does  away  with  that 
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20  billion  program.  There 
lo  competition  for  the  $20 
proi  Tam  prior  to  this — competi- 
tie   two  ships   in   1987,   of 
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colleagues.  Mr.  President, 
halve  fair  competition.  If  we 
lii  [lit  the  amoimt  of  ships  we 


build,  let  us  build  them  at  the  yards 
that  can  do  the  best  job  at  the  best 
price  for  the  U.S.  Government  and  for 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  7  minutes 
and  40  seconds.  The  Senators  from 
Louisiana  has  2  minutes  and  59  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
about  2  or  3  minutes  to  explain  the 
problem  of  this  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes  of  time  from  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  yielded  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
1988  appropriations  bill  contains  lan- 
guage which  was  placed  there  in  con- 
ference. That  came  about  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  that  contained  a  section 
that  required  competition  among  all 
domestic  shipyards  and  specifically 
stated  that  at  least  one  ship,  under 
this  program,  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
must  be  competitively  awarded  to  a 
third  source  shipyard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
provision  from  the  House-passed  ap- 
propriations bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DDG-51  destroyer  program,  $5,500,000: 
Provided.  That  procurements  for  construc- 
tion of  vessels  for  the  DDG-51  gxiided  mis- 
sile destroyer  program  for  fiscal  year  1989 
and  thereafter  must  be  competed  among  all 
interest  domestic  shipyards,  contract  selec- 
tions thereunder  must  be  made  to  the  con- 
tractor on  the  basis  of  full  open  competi- 
tion, and  at  least  one  ship  under  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1989  must  be  competi- 
tively awarded  to  a  third  source  shipyard; 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
appropriations  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1987  contained  no  language 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  the  DDG-51 
Destroyer  Program  in  terms  of  such 
limitation. 

My  problem  with  what  is  before  the 
Senate  now— and  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  spoke 
to  him  earlier,  and  I  thought  what  he 
was  going  to  do  was  to  delete  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  Having  conferred  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  I  understand  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  delete  all  reference  to  the  DDG-51 
program.  I  still  believe  that  the  com- 
promise we  reached  in  the  1988  appro- 
priations bill  is  correct. 

I  say  to  my  friends,  without  regard 
to  where  they  stand,  that  no  matter 
what  we  do  on  this  bill,  it  is  coming 


back  again  to  us  under  the  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  House  put  the  provision 
in  the  appropriations  bill  that  mandat- 
ed a  third  contract  to  build  destroyers. 
We  will  face  that  again  in  the  appro- 
priations bill.  We  settled  it  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  continuing  resolution, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  provision  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION,  NAVY 

DDO-51  destroyer  program,  $5,500,000: 
Provided,  That  contracts  awarded  for  any 
DDG-51  class  destroyers  in  fiscal  year  1989 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  full  and  open 
competition  among  all  technically  qualified 
bidders  regardless  of  prior  contractual  expe- 
rience for  construction  of  DDG-51  destroy- 
ers. More  than  two  shipyards  may  not  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  certifies  that  the  Five  Year 
Defense  plan  is  sufficient  to  support  cost  ef- 
fective construction  at  more  than  two  ship- 
yards; 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  specifically  says: 
"More  than  two  shipyards  may  not  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  certifies  that 
the  Five- Year  Defense  Plan  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  cost  effective  con- 
struction at  more  than  two  shipyards." 
I  know  that  does  amend  the  Con- 
tracting Act,  but  I  still  believe  that  is  a 
workable  and  livable  solution,  and 
what  is  in  the  armed  services  bill  is 
not,  and  what  is  in  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  President,  I  tell  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  that  I 
very  much  agree  with  him.  I  thought 
we  should  go  with  the  compromise  we 
struck  in  the  appropriations  bill  last 
year.  The  amendment  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conmiittee  bill  is  a 
desire  to  compromise  and  reach  a 
middle  ground,  and  I  hoped  it  would 
be  agreeable  with  them.  Obviously,  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  y  ield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  2  minutes 
remaining. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  2  minutes 
and  26  seconds. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  character- 
ized it,  it  is  a  simple  issue. 

What  has  happened,  however,  is 
that  it  has  been  clouded  by  the  argu- 
ments offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Louisiana  on  the  words  "other  require- 
ments." 

As  I  tried  to  point  out  earlier,  under 
the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act, 
which  Senator  Levin  and  I  helped  to 
write,  to  become  part  of  the  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  head  of  an 


agency,  could  limit  competition  to  one 
sole  source  for  construction  of  that  de- 
stroyer if  he  determined  that  it  was  in 
the  public  interest  to  do  so.  That  is 
what  the  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  allows  for— an  exemption  specifi- 
cally directed  to  allow  the  head  of  an 
agency  to  certify  to  Congress  that, 
with  the  Interests  of  the  public  to  be 
served,  there  be  only  one  source  for 
that  contract. 

Here  we  have  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  competing— open,  full,  fair  com- 
petition. 

So,  for  those  who  argue  that  it  is  not 
open  to  competition,  it  is  misleading. 

Second,  I  indicated  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  strike  all  the  language  I  con- 
structed in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

As  to  the  provisions  that  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
have  more  competition  luiless  he  certi- 
fies that  it  would  result  in  lower  cost, 
meet  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Navy— I  offered  in  the  committee  to 
have  the  GAO  make  a  certification  to 
Congress.  But  nothing  seems  enough 
to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

His  colleague  has  indicated  that  the 
Navy  will  save.  The  Navy  has  estimat- 
ed that  it  will  incur  additional  costs  of 
about  $22  million. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says: 

The  current  shipbuilding  plan  provides 
for  three  DDG-51's  In  FY-89.  increasing  to 
a  level  of  five  per  year  in  subsequent  years. 
Clearly,  such  a  program  does  not  contain 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  economical 
to  introduce  new  shipbuilders.  Constructing 
these  complex  ships  requires  significant  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  contractor  and 
the  Navy.  If  future  DDG-51  construction 
levels  should  rise  to  seven  ships  a  year,  the 
Navy  could  then  add  a  third  yard. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  acted  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  this  country 
on  all  the  programs  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  cited;  the  Aegis  cruiser, 
the  FFG  program,  the  SSN-688,  the 
SSN-21.  That  has  been  the  policy  and 
practice  which  has  yielded  billions  of 
dollars  of  savings  to  the  American 
people. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  2 
minutes  and  16  seconds.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  2  minutes  and  21  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Time  will  be  deducted  equally 
against  both. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  Senator  Breaux. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  my  senior 
colleague  for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment is  about  competition.  The  Navy 
is  getting  ready  to  consider  building  26 
additional  destroyers.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Should  we  limit  the 
competition  to  only  two  shipyards,  or 


should  say  that  any  qualified  Ameri- 
can shipyard  that  is  technically  quali- 
fied has  the  right  to  submit  a  bid  and 
that  the  low  bidder  who  can  do  the  job 
will  get  the  job?  That  is  what  the 
Johnston  amendment  assures. 

The  other  side  says  that  the  Navy 
has  already  had  competition  on  the 
first  three.  That  is  the  problem  this 
amendment  addresses.  The  way  they 
were  handled,  particularly  the  third 
ship,  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
almost  $28  million  for  the  destroyers' 
commission. 

The  third  ship  bid  that  was  submit- 
ted by  Bath  is  almost  $28  million  more 
than  the  previous  low  bid  on  the 
second  ship. 

The  Navy  said,  "We  already  had 
competition."  That  competition  is  kill- 
ing us.  That  is  the  kind  of  competition 
that  causes  us  to  pay  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars for  hammers  and  toilet  seats. 
That  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  proc- 
ess. That  is  why  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment—if we  are  concerned  about  get- 
ting the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck  in 
the  Defense  Department— is  so  impor- 
tant. It  says  that  on  the  next  26  ships, 
we  will  have  open  and  full  competi- 
tion. 

The  Johnston  amendment  says  that 
if  the  Navy  feels  that  it  is  necessary  in 
the  future  to  limit  competition,  they 
can  do  so  if  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
costs,  the  schedule,  or  the  perform- 
ance requirements  of  the  Navy.  Is  that 
not  enough  for  the  other  shipyards 
who  want  to  limit  competition? 

In  other  words,  the  Johnston 
amendment  clearly  says  that  if  they 
want  to  limit  competition  and  it  is 
going  to  be  cost  effective  or  important 
for  the  schedule  of  delivery  or  for  the 
performance,  they  can  do  it.  But  if  it 
does  not  give  us  a  better  cost  bid,  if  it 
does  not  give  us  a  better  schedule  or 
does  not  give  us  better  performance, 
they  cannot  do  it. 

That  is  all  the  Johnston  amendment 
does.  The  Johnston  amendment  says 
this  nebulous  term  "or  other  require- 
ments," whatever  they  may  be,  should 
not  be  part  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Vote  for  the  Johnston  amendment 
for  competition  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  2  min- 
utes and  15  seconds. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  respond,  as  I  indicated  before, 
that  if  the  Senators  from  Louisiana 
were  only  interested  in  free  and  open 
competition,  they  would  have  accepted 
my  proposal  to  strike  all  the  language 
and  just  subject  the  entire  bidding 
process  to  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act. 

They  obviously  were  not  interested 
in  doing  that  and,  therefore,  are  not 
interested  in  free  and  open  competi- 
tion according  to  that  particular  law. 


I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  very  simple  issue  here.  It  is 
whether  naval  shipbuilding  contracts 
are  to  be  decided  by  the  Navy  under 
law  or  to  be  decided  through  the  polit- 
ical process  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Navy  has  conducted  an  open 
competitive  process  on  this  shipbuild- 
ing program  that  is  the  same  as  its 
process  followed  on  the  frigate  pro- 
gram, the  cruiser  program,  and  the 
688  class  submarine  program  which 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
billions  of  dollars. 

Not  once  did  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana protest  the  use  of  that  competi- 
tive process  in  those  programs. 

The  Navy  then  initiated  in  1985  the 
same  competitive  process  on  the  de- 
stroyer program.  Not  once  did  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  protest  that 
process. 

Only  now,  after  the  yard  in  Louisi- 
ana has  lost  in  that  open  competition, 
not  once,  but  twice,  only  now  do  they 
come  in  and  say  we  want  to  change 
the  process,  we  want  to  change  the 
rules,  we  want  to  write  into  law  a  proc- 
ess that  will  get  our  yard  a  contract, 
that  they  cannot  win  in  the  open  com- 
petitive process.  And  that  is  the  only 
issue  here. 

Are  our  Navy  contracts,  our  military 
contracts,  going  to  be  decided  as  a 
result  of  the  raw  political  process  or 
are  they  going  to  be  decided  pursuant 
to  law  as  the  Navy  has  done  it? 

There  has  not  been  a  single  allega- 
tion here  that  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  has  been  violated  in  any 
way.  And  it  has  not.  The  Navy  has  ad- 
hered to  the  law.  It  has  saved  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  and  now  a 
process  which  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  three  other  major  programs  is 
under  challenge  here  because  one  yard 
lost. 

This  is  not  a  competition  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  sore  loser  amendment 
and  if  we  approve  this  process  then  we 
can  expect  every  losing  competitor  in 
a  military  contract  from  now  on  to 
come  into  here  and  ask  that  the  rules 
be  changed  so  that  they  can  get  a  con- 
tract, and  that  is  the  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, Senator  Johnston,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, would  place  an  imdue  burden  on 
the  Navy  and  unnecessarily  microman- 
age  the  Navy  in  procurement  of  their 
new  destroyer  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  and  will 
remain,  an  advocate  of  greater  compe- 
tition within  the  Defense  Department. 
However,  we  should  not  go  so  far  as  to 
unnecessarily  micromanage  their  ac- 
tivities. This  amendment  would  do  Just 
that. 
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the  game  of  this  program.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  ad- 
dressed this  matter,  and  we  should  let 
that  language  stand.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  reject  this  amendment. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.    All 
time  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  of  Senators  Cochran.  Cohen. 
Mitchell,  and  myself.  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  Mr.  President.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren].  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  63. 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  140  Leg.] 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2082  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2083 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  the  United  States  to 
conduct  the  overdue  5  year  review  of  the 
ABM  Treaty) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  send  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2083. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Findings.  Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Five- Year  ABM  Treaty  Review: 

(1)  The  Senate  finds  that  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems, 
with  Associated  Protocol,  (hereinafter  the 
"ABM  Treaty"  or  the  "Treaty")  in  its  Arti- 
cle XIV,  Paragraph  2,  reads  as  follows: 
"Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  and  at  five-year  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Parties  shall  together  conduct  a  review 
of  this  Treaty." 

(2)  The  Senate  further  finds  that  such 
Treaty  entered  into  force  on  October  3. 
1972,  and  that  the  third  five-year  anniversa- 
ry date  specified  by  Article  XTV.  Paragraph 
2.  for  the  conduct  of  the  review  contemplat- 
ed therein  was  October  3. 1987. 

(3)  The  Senate  further  finds  that,  as  a 
principle  of  the  canons  of  legal  construc- 
tion, a  specified  number  of  years  after  a  spe- 
cific and  determinable  date  means  the  speci- 
fied anniversary  of  such  date  and  therefore 
that  the  third  five-year  review  of  the  ABM 


Treaty  should  have  begun  on  or  about  Octo- 
ber 3.  1987. 

(4)  The  Senate  finally  finds  that  the  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  have  not  met  as  required 
by  Article  XIV.  Paragraph  2.  because  the 
United  States  of  America  refused  to  meet  on 
the  date  required  to  wit  October  3,  1987,  and 
that  the  United  States,  seven  months  later, 
still  refuses  to  propose  a  date  for  this  meet- 
ing. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.  Taking  account  of 
the  findings  of  this  Section,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
without  any  further  delay  propose  an  early 
date  to  conduct  the  overdue  five-year  review 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  immediately  there- 
after inform  the  Congress  of  the  results  of 
that  review. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  examined  by 
both  sides  and  approved  by  both  sides, 
as  I  understand  it,  so  we  will  make 
haste. 

It  is  an  important  amendment.  I  will 
not  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  it  because 

1  think  most  Senators,  if  not  all,  would 
vote  for  it  in  any  event.  But  let  me  ex- 
plain the  amendment  briefly  and  then 
we  shall  see. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  months 
ago  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Senator 
Bumpers,  alluded  during  Senate 
debate  a  possible  American  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

At  that  time.  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  specify  the  viola- 
tion he  had  in  mind.  He  did  not  identi- 
fy any  such  violation,  and  we  did  not 
pursue  the  matter. 

Now,  however,  I  find  myself  concur- 
ring with  the  view  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  the  United  States  has  en- 
gaged in  a  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Let  me  say  quickly  I  think  it  is 
not  what  the  Senator  had  in  mind  as  a 
violation,  if  it  is  a  violation,  but  we 
would  have  to  speak  to  that. 

In  any  event,  article  XIV,  paragraph 

2  of  the  ABM  Treaty  reads  as  fol- 
lows—and the  actual  text  is  important 
because  without  understanding  what 
it  actually  says  some  Senators  may  be 
misled  by  the  glib  arguments  and  ob- 
fuscations  of  the  State  Department 
lawyers— the  provision  precisely  reads, 
"Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of 
this  treaty,  and  at  five-year  intervals 
thereafter,  the  parties  shall  together 
conduct  a  review  of  this  treaty." 

Mr.  President,  the  term  "entry  into 
force  of  this  treaty"  is  a  legal  specifi- 
cation of  a  date  certain.  The  Joint 
Commitee  print  entitled  "Legislation 
on  Foreign  Relations"  on  page  69 
states  categorically  that  the  ABM 
Treaty— and  I  quote— "Entered  into 
force  on  October  3,  1972." 

It  follows,  at  least— as  Sam  Ervin 
used  to  say— at  least  to  those  who  are 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  Elng- 
lish  language,  that  "five  years  after" 
October  3.  1972,  is  October  3,  1977,  and 
that  the  date  of  two  5-year  intervals 
after  that  date  is  October  3.  1987.  Any 
other  interpretation  is  contray  to  the 


plain  meaning  of  the  English  words 
used. 

In  English,  a  year  is  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  the  Earth  to  orbit  the 
Sun.  In  practical  usage,  it  is  either  365 
days  or  366  days  in  a  leap  year.  Either 
way.  it  is  precise  and  definite. 

Perhaps  the  Russian  version  of  a 
year  is  different,  but  I  doubt  it,  and  re- 
gardless we  are,  according  to  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Senate,  bound 
by  the  English  version.  And  the  Eng- 
lish version  is  unambiguous. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this: 
On  October  3,  1987,  the  parties  did  not 
conduct  a  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
nor  did  they  begin  such  review,  nor  did 
they  even  set  a  date  for  beginning 
such  a  review.  So  Senator  Bumpers 
was  right.  The  United  States  violated 
the  ABM  Treaty,  in  my  view. 

They  did  none  of  those  things.  Mr. 
President,  because  the  United  States— 
the  United  States,  not  Russia— did  not 
wished  to  do  so.  Some  may  believe 
that  the  United  States  wished  to  avoid 
this  meeting  because  the  administra- 
tion would  have  been  required  to  pro- 
test at  least  one  material  breach  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  by  Russia.  Some  may  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  may 
have  not  wished  to  discuss  a  material 
breach  of  one  treaty  amid  the  then  on- 
going public  relations  hype  of  the  pro- 
posed INF  Treaty. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  said  what  it  said.  It  said  it  in 
plain  English.  The  United  Staes  of 
America  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
for  not  having  conducted  this  review 
and  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  cor- 
rected this  defect  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  agreeing  virtually  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
on  this  one.  I  think  he  has  said  it  very 
well.  I  believe  it  was  originally  back  on 
March  2  of  this  year,  and  he  expressed 
these  sentiments  again  this  morning, 
that  "Treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
an  interpretation  that  is  in  accord 
with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  English 
language."  And  I  agree  with  him.  He  is 
exactly  right. 

The  Senator  also  said  that:  "Some- 
times Senators  understandably  might 
be  misled  by  the  glib  arguments  and 
obfuscation  of  the  State  Department 
lawyers."  I  agree  with  that  completely. 
I  have  had  a  few  differences  with 
them  myself  on  what  I  felt  was  the 
plain  English  language  of  a  treaty. 

I  think  the  Senator  also  says,  and  I 
agree  with  him  completely,  that  "I 
refuse  to  be  a  yes-man  to  the  U.S. 
State  Department  when  they  start 
playing  fun  and  games  with  what  a 
treaty  says  and  what  it  means." 

So  in  all  of  those  statements  the 
Senator  and  I  are  in  complete  accord. 
And  I  do  agree  with  the  Senator  that 


"5-year  intervals"  means  5-year  inter- 
vals. According  to  my  calculations  that 
would  be  October  3,  1987. 

I  guess  the  Senator  might  agree,  it  is 
as  if  you  got  home  one  day,  it  was 
your  anniversary,  and  you  forgot  it.  A 
day  or  two  goes  by  and  your  wife  says: 
"Well.  I  am  wondering  how  long  it  is 
going  to  take  you  to  remember  our  an- 
niversary. It  was  on  Simday." 

You  say:  "But.  dear,  anniversaries 
mean  you  can  acknowledge  it  any  time 
within  the  year  following  that  date. 
Why  should  you  be  angry?"  That  is 
about  where  we  are  on  this.  October  3, 
1987.  means  October  3,  1987.  At  least 
the  parties  should  have  started  review- 
ing it  then. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
and  I  think  he  is  absolutely  right.  The 
problem  is.  this  may  be  a  little  thing 
to  some  of  the  people  in  the  State  De- 
partment, or  it  may  be  a  big  thing.  I 
am  not  sure.  They  think  ignoring  cer- 
tain provisions  for  convenience  sake 
may  be  a  little  thing. 

I  think  when  you  start  down  that 
path,  whether  it  is  on  a  violation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  whether  it  be  ob- 
fuscation by  the  United  States  of  a 
legal  point,  when  you  start  down  that 
path,  there  is  no  place  to  draw  a  line. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  is  totally  cor- 
rect, and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  amendment  as  written. 

The  Senator  worked  with  our  staff 
in  working  out  certain  language  that 
would  have  related  to  the  INF  Treaty. 
That  has  been  deleted,  as  I  understand 
it.  So  we  now  have  it  clearly  directed 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  anniversa- 
ry date;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  urge  the  Senate  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  it  has  been  submit- 
ted, which  takes  out  all  reference  to 
the  INF  Treaty. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  observation? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
lovely  Colleen  Nunn.  but  I  know  that 
Dot  Helms  would  not  permit  such  in- 
terpretation of  an  anniversary  as  the 
State  Department  has  apparently  in- 
terpreted this  one. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  Dot  and  Colleen 
would  understand  obfuscation  when 
they  ran  into  it.  Occasionally  I  tried, 
but  I  very  seldom  succeeded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  opposed 
the  Helms  amendment  as  offered  but 
support  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  administration  should 
begin  the  ABM  Treaty  review  confer- 
ence in  the  near  future.  If  the  confer- 
ence were  to  occur  in  late  summer  or 
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Treaty,  the  United  States 
Union  have  until  October  2. 

the  ABM  Treaty  Review. 

i^eview.  however,  is  but  one  of  a 
_  for  discussing  ABM  Treaty 
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need  not  be  completed,  within  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  five-year  aruiiversary. 
This  is  because,  where  the  provisions  do  not 
set  a  more  precise  date,  the  Parties  will  be 
in  compliance  as  long  as  the  period  does  not 
extend  to  becoming  a  six-year  period.  For 
example,  the  second  NPT  five-year  review 
conference  was  initiated  in  August  1980.  and 
the  third  NPT  five-year  review  conference 
was  Initiated  in  September  1985.  which  were 
five  months  and  six  months,  respectively, 
after  the  March  5  anniversary  date. 

NEW  AND  CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE  OF  SOVIET 
NATIONWIDE  ABM  BREAKOtfT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
now  conclusive,  clearcut  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  broken  out  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  deploying  the  pro- 
hibited base  for  an  illegal  nationwide 
ABM  defense. 

In  late  1981,  our  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  David  Boren,  who  is 
now  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  stated  that 
the  Soviets  were: 

Testing  ...  air  defense  radars  and  missiles 
in  an  ABM  mode,  providing  the  breakout 
potential  for  a  nationwide  ABM  defense  .  .  . 
[and]  building  new  large  ABM  battle-man- 
agement radars  and  a  rapidly  deployable 
new  ABM  system,  adding  further  to  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  breakout  potential. 

Senator  Boren  was  absolutely  right 
in  1981  to  predict  Soviet  ABM  break- 
out, and  he  is  absolutely  right  to  be 
even  more  worried  about  Soviet  na- 
tionwide ABM  breakout  today. 

President  Reagan  himself  stated  on 
October  13.  1985.  that:  "For  some 
years  now  we  have  been  aware  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  developing  a  na- 
tionwide defense"  in  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  President  Reagan  was 
correct. 

As  recently  as  March  14.  1988.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stated:  "The  Soviets  may 
be  preparing  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense of  their  territory.  In  other 
words,  they  may  be  preparing  to  break 
out  of  the  ABM  Treaty."  Again.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  correct. 

The  CIA  made  the  same  correct  pre- 
diction in  a  declassified  national  intel- 
ligence estimate  on  June  26.  1985: 

The  Soviets  will  significantly  improve  the 
capabilities  of  their  strategic  defenses  (by 
the  early  1990s  ]  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  Soviets'  continuing  develop- 
ment efforts  give  them  the  potential  for 
widespread  ABM  deployments.  The  Soviets 
have  the  major  components  for  an  ABM 
system  that  could  be  used  for  widespread 
ABM  deployments  well  in  excess  of  ABM 
Treaty  limits.  The  components  include 
radars,  and  aboveground  launcher,  and  the 
high  acceleration  missile  that  will  be  de- 
ployed around  Moscow.  The  potential  exists 
for  the  production  lines  associated  with  the 
upgrade  of  the  Moscow  ABM  system  to  be 
used  to  support  a  widespread  deployment. 

Mr.  Frank  Gaffney,  until  last  No- 
vember the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Designate  for  International  Se- 
curity Policy,  stated  recently  that  the 
evidence  "is  conclusive  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  now  breaking  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty."  He  added  that  "the  evidence 


is  mounting  daily."  Mr.  Gaffney  is  also 
correct. 

SUMMARY 

Here  is  a  summary  of  why  Senator 
BoREN's,  President  Reagan's,  Mr.  Gaffney's, 
and  CIA's  estimates  are  all  coming  true. 
The  Soviet  ABM  breakout  is  in  addition  to 
the  confirmed  Krasnoyarsk  and  Gomel 
radar  clearcut  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  Administration  has  made  a  new  as- 
sessment that  each  of  the  now  10  Large 
Phased  Array  Radars  (LPARs)  in  the  Kras- 
noyarsk-Pechora-Sevastopol Class  should  be 
considered  to  be  violations  of  the  Treaty, 
because  each  is  an  ABM  Battle  Manage- 
ment radar.  As  such,  these  radars  can  only 
be  legally  located  at  Moscow  or  Sary 
Shagan.  This  is  evidence  that  9  of  the  10 
LPARs,  all  but  the  Sary  Shagan  LPAR.  are 
each  illegal  ABM  Battle  Management 
radars. 

Secondly  and  even  more  significantly,  the 
Sary  Shagan  LPAR  is  an  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement radar.  While  the  Sary  Shagan 
ABM  LPAR  is  itself  legally  sited,  the  impli- 
cation of  this  new  conclusion  is  that  5  other 
LPARs  which  are  identical  to  it  clearly  must 
also  be  categorized  as  ABM  Battle  Manage- 
ment radars. 

Thus  two  bodies  of  evidence— the  inherent 
ABM  Battle  Management  capabilities  of  the 
10  LPARs  themselves,  and  the  configuration 
of  5  as  identical  to  the  confirmed  Sary 
Shagan  ABM  Battle  Management  radar- 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  9  of  the  10 
LPARs  are  illegal  ABM  Battle  Management 
radars.  Morever,  all  10  are  intemetted  and 
form  the  prohibited  integrated  base  for  an 
illegal  nationwide  ABM  defense.  Thus  even 
the  Sary  Shagan  ABM  LPAR  is  illegal  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  an  illegal  integrated  net- 
work forming  the  prohibited  base  for  a  pro- 
hibited nationwide  ABM  defense.  This  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  Soviet  nationwide 
ABM  defense  breakout. 

In  sum,  the  10  LPARs  now  nearing  com- 
pletion form  a  prohibited  base  for  an  illegal 
nationwide  ABM  defense,  in  clear  violation 
of  the  fundamental  provision  of  the  Treaty. 
There  are  already  31  large  ABM  radars. 
4,500  Soviet  ABM-capable  interceptors  de- 
ployed, together  with  7.000  small  engage- 
ment radars,  and  the  Soviets  are  already  re- 
portedly mass  producing  3,000  mobile  ABM 
interceptors. 

Finally,  the  required  third  five  year 
review  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  now  over  seven 
months  overdue,  and  must  be  conducted  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  main  reason  that  the 
State  Department  has  delayed  conducting 
this  legally  required  third  five  year  review  is 
that  it  would  finally  force  the  U.S.  directly 
and  formally  to  confront  the  Soviets  on 
their  breakout  violations.  The  multiple 
Soviet  ABM  breakout  violations  are  "mate- 
rial breaches"  of  the  Treaty  under  interna- 
tional law.  The  U.S.  has  only  two  main  op- 
tions in  this  third  required  five  year 
review— either  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty 
and  take  proportionate  responses,  or  cover- 
up  and  condone  the  conclusive  Soviet  break 
out  violations. 

SHOULD  THE  U.S.  WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  ABM 
TREATY? 

On  September  12,  1987.  President 
Reagan  himself  argued  publicly  that 
because  of  confirmed,  conclusive 
Soviet  "breakout"  violations  of  the 
ABM  Treaty: 


"We  should  look  realistically"  at 
whether  the  U.S.  should  withdraw 
from  the  ABM  Treaty. 

President  Reagan  added,  however, 
that  additional  Soviet  ABM  violations 
make  the  Soviets  "much  more  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage"  of  withdraw- 
al than  we  are. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  are  more 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  abroga- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  this  is 
merely  because  they  have  already  ab- 
rogated it  by  breaking  out  of  the 
treaty.  The  problem  is  not  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  the  ABM  Treaty— it  is 
Soviet  breakout  into  a  prohibited  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense,  while  the 
United  States  remains  in  full  compli- 
ance even  with  its  own  even  more  re- 
strictive "narrow"  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  United  States  is 
totally  unprepared  for  a  Soviet  ABM 
breakout.  This  United  States  unpre- 
paredness  for  Soviet  ABM  breakout 
does  not  reflect  well  upon  the  realism 
and  effectiveness  of  American  defense 
planning. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reportedly 
believe  that  as  bad  as  the  clearcut 
Soviet  breakout  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  are  for  American  national  secu- 
rity, the  United  States  must  not  only 
remain  within  the  treaty,  but  the 
United  States  must  also  remain  within 
its  own  unilateral  "narrow"  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  JCS 
judgment  is  based  on  the  thin  hope 
that  somehow  the  ABM  Treaty  re- 
strains, albeit  even  only  slightly, 
Soviet  nationwide  ABM  defenses.  But 
if  the  ABM  Treaty  restrains  only 
American  defense  and  not  Soviet,  then 
the  ABM  Treaty  may  be  contrary  to 
fimdamental  United  States  national 
security  interests.  United  States  reluc- 
tance to  withdraw  from  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  response  to  Soviet  breakout 
violations  can  only  be  described  as  ap- 
peasement. 

KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEV  AGREEMENT  ALSO  DOES 
NOT  CONSTRAIN  THE  SOVIETS 

Agreements  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
complying  with  simply  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  American  national  security. 

The  Secretary  of  State  similarly  re- 
assured the  Senate  in  1983  regarding 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement. 
Secretary  Shultz  stated  that  while  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement  was 
difficult  to  enforce,  depending  as  it 
does  on  demonstrating  American  polit- 
ical will  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  agreement  was  better  than 
nothing  because  the  Soviets  would  be 
prevented  from  increasing  the  number 
of  their  Mig-23  nuclear-delivery-capa- 
ble fighter-bombers  in  Cuba. 

But  since  the  Secretary  made  this 
statement,  the  number  of  Soviet  Mig- 
23 's  in  Cuba  has  doubled,  from  36  Mig- 
23's  to  over  55,  in  further  violation  of 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement. 

Likewise,  given  proof  of  the  Soviet 
exploitation  of  the  American  lack  of 
political  will  to  enforce  the  Kennedy- 


Khrushchev  agreement,  we  should  not 
be  deluded  into  believing  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  will  restrain  Soviet  na- 
tionwide ABM  defenses. 

SOVIET  NUCLEAR  BLACKMAIL  AND  AMERICAN 
APPEASEMENT 

Most  ominously.  President  Reagan 
stated  on  March  18.  1985,  that: 

They  [the  Soviets]  already  outnumber  us 
greatly  In  offensive  weapons,  and  if  they 
alone  developed  a  defensive  weapon  before 
us,  then  they  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about 
our  deterrent— a  retaliatory  strike.  Then 
they  could  issue  an  ultimatum  to  the  world. 

But  the  Soviets  alone  are  now  close 
to  having  a  nationwide  ABM  defense 
operational.  Must  we  wait  for  their  ul- 
timatum, or  are  we  already  seeing  the 
diplomatic  effects  of  Soviet  nuclear 
blaclunail  in  unequal  arms  control  and 
other  international  security  agree- 
ments in  Afghanistan  and  Nicaragua? 

In  addition,  it  is  shameful  that  top 
American  leaders  are  saying  privately 
that  America  is  not  in  the  political 
mood  to  penalize  the  Soviets  for  their 
arms  control  treaty  violations.  Some 
top  American  leaders  are  actually  dis- 
gracefully conceding  that  America 
lacks  the  political  will  to  deter  the  So- 
viets from  their  ongoing  military 
buildup  in  violation  of  all  SALT  trea- 
ties or  from  their  aggressive  foreign 
policy.  These  leaders  are  saying  that 
we  do  not  have  the  political  will  to  do 
what  we  need  to  do  in  our  own  de- 
fense; they  are  in  effect  saying  that 
American  appeasement  is  our  only  al- 
ternative for  dealing  with  relentlessly 
increasing  Soviet  power. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  NEW  ASSESSMENTS  OF  SOVIET 
ABM  RADARS 

The  Senate  should  be  informed  of 
some  new  administration  assessments 
pointing  to  new  Soviet  nationwide 
ABM  breakout  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  These  assessments  are  all  un- 
classified, and  they  are  new— they 
have  just  been  received  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  new  assessments  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  administration  has 
concluded  that  each  of  the  10  Pe- 
chora-Krasnoyarsk-Sevastopol class 
radars  is  itself  an  ABM  battle  manage- 
ment radar,  and  thus  each  of  the  10 
radars  itself  is  a  separate  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Moreover,  the  new 
assessments  mean  that  the  Soviets 
have  established  an  illegal  base  for  a 
prohibited  nationwide  ABM  defense. 
These  new  assessments  in  turn  provide 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
have  broken  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
by  deploying  the  base  for  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense,  as  well  as  the  nation- 
wide defense  itself. 

The  question  of  Soviet  ABM  break- 
out is  not  whether,  but  when.  And  the 
when  is— now.  According  to  a  carefully 
researched  book,  published  in  1986  by 
the  authoritative  Mr.  Bill  Lee,  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency: 

[The  Soviet  air,  space,  and  ABM  defense 
organization]  PVO  also  developed  the  flat 


twin  transportable  missile-engagement 
radar  designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pechora-class  radars  and  with  the  SH-8 
high  acceleration  interceptor.  .  .  .  The  new 
Moscow  ABM  defenses  and  the  second  gen- 
eration of  large  phased  array  radars  will 
probably  be  completed  during  the  period 
1986-1988.  The  Soviets  would  then  appear 
to  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  break  out  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  deploying  their  ABM- 
X-3  system.  Completion  of  the  Moscow  de- 
fenses will  require  that  most,  or  perhaps  all, 
of  the  major  components  already  be  In 
series  production.  .  .  .  Past  testing  of  SAMs 
in  an  ABM  environment,  and  the  ABM  po- 
tential of  the  new  SA-X-12.  heighten  con- 
cerns of  a  Soviet  breakout  .  .  .  these  [Pen- 
chora  class]  battle-management  radars 
make  possible  some  degree  of  national  ABM 
defenses  as  the  SA-10  and  SA-X-12  systems 
are  deployed,  because  both  of  them  "have 
capabilities  to  intercept  some  types  of  U.S. 
ballistic  strategic  missile  RVs"  ...  by  about 
the  time  PVO  deploys  large  numbers  of  its 
new  SAMs  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  USSR  will 
probably  have  the  capability  to  install  the 
kind  of  ABM  defenses  the  U.S.  started  to 
deploy  in  the  late  1960s.  .  .  .  There  are 
many  indications  that  the  Soviets  will  break 
out  before  the  end  of  the  1980's.  .  .  .  The 
USSR  already  has  high-acceleration,  low-al- 
titude interceptor  technology,  small  phased 
array  radar  and  computer  technology  that 
is  comparable  to  or  better  than  similar  U.S. 
technology  of  a  decade  ago.  .  .  .  The  Soviets 
will  soon  have  sufficiently  large  ABM 
battle-management  radars  in  operation  to 
make  nationwide  deployments  a  reality.  .  .  . 
Recent  intelligence  assessments  of  ABM  ca- 
pabilities for  the  SA-10  and  the  SA-X-12 
also  could  mean  that  nationwide  deploy- 
ment of  at  least  limited  ABM  defenses  may 
be  underway  .  .  .  [everything  indicates  that 
the  Soviets]  are  following  a  breakout  sce- 
nario. 

Moreover,  according  to  press  reports, 
the  CIA  has  stated: 

The  Soviets  have  developed  all  the  re- 
quired componenU  for  an  ABM  system  that 
would  be  deployed  not  only  to  augment  the 
defenses  around  Moscow,  but  also  for  wide- 
spread deployments  beyond  Moscow  in 
excess  of  ABM  Treaty  limits.  These  compo- 
nents include  the  Plat  Twin  engagement 
radar,  the  Pawn  Shop  guidance  radar,  and 
an  aboveground  launcher  for  the  Gazelle 
SH-08  interceptor.  As  compared  with  a  sllo- 
based  version,  a  site  for  the  mobile  SH-08 
could  be  deployed  relatively  rapidly,  in 
months  rather  than  years.  These  compo- 
nents have  not  been  tested  together  since 
1984.  but  the  1984  full  system  test  of  the 
Gazelle  with  the  Flat  Twin  represents  the 
culmination  of  the  final  phase  of  testing, 
and  the  Soviets  are  still  emphasizing  a  de- 
ployment option  for  the  Gazelle  and  Flat 
Twin.  Nationwide  breakout  technically 
could  begin  at  any  time  if  the  Soviets  had 
made  the  decision  and  started  preparations 
1  year  or  2  ago.  The  major  components  of  a 
rapidly  deployable  ABM  system  continue  to 
be  operated  at  the  test  facility  at  Sary 
Shagan  and  major  successful  testing  inte- 
grating Gazelle  and  its  Flat  Twin  radar  was 
conducted  in  1984.  The  full-system  has  com- 
pleted testing,  including  full  system  testing 
against  live  targets,  and  this  indicates  that 
the  system  is  available  for  deployment.  The 
Soviets  would  almost  certainly  take  steps  to 
deploy  their  own  ABM  system  in  the  1990s 
if  the  U.S.  was  proceeding  with  SDI,  using 
SH-08/Flat  Twin  or  new  and  modified  com- 
ponents. 
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covert  interceptor  missile  deploy- 
ments. ^  . 

In  sum,  the  Soviets  have  not  been 
prevented  by  the  ABM  Treaty  from 
constructing  the  iUegal  base  for  an  U- 
legal  nationwide  ABM  defense.  They 
are  constructing  a  nationwide  ABM 
defense  itself,  in  full-scale  breakout. 

Beyond  many  other  bodies  of  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  nationwide  ABM 
breakout,  we  will  review  first  all  the 
unclassified  evidence  of  Soviet  nation- 
wide ABM  breakout. 

NEW  ADMINISTRATION  NATIONWIDE  ABM 
BREAKOUT  ASSESSMENTS 

The  administration  has  recently  pro- 
vided to  the  Senate  the  following  new 
unclassified  judgments: 

1  All  LPARs  (Large  Phased  Array 
Radars),  such  as  the  Pechora-Krasnoyarsk 
class  radars,  .  .  .  also  have  the  inherent  ca- 
pability ...  of  contributing  to  ABM  battle 
management.  Taken  together,  the  Pechora- 
Krasnoyarsk  class  radars  and  other  Soviet 
ABM-related  activities  give  us  concern  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM 
defense  of  its  national  territory. 

This  administration  assessment 
means  that  each  of  the  10  LPAR's 
must  be  considered  an  ABM  battle 
management  radar,  just  as  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  stated  in  1980,  and 
thus  each  radar  is  a  separate,  distinct 
violation  of  the  AMB  Treaty.  CIA  also 
has  stated  publicly  that: 

These  radars  will  be  technically  capable  of 
providing  battle  management  support  to  a 
widespread  ABM  system. 

2.  LPARs  have  always  been  considered  to 
be  the  long  lead-time  elements  of  a  possible 
territorial  defense.  A  standard  role  for  the 
Pechora  class  LPARs  is  acquisition  of  attack 
characterization  data  that  could  aid  in  plan- 
ning the  battle  for  Soviet  defensive  forces 
and  deciding  timely  offensive  responses  .  .  . 
Thus.  LPARs  also  have  the  inherent  capa- 
bility of  contributing  to  ABM  battle  man- 
agement. 

Here  again,  each  of  the  10  LPAR's 
must  be  considered  to  be  an  ABM 
battle  management  radar,  and  there- 
fore separate  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

3.  The  Pechora-Krasnoyarsk  class  radars 
are  the  world's  most  powerful  radars. 

These  10  radars  are  each  reportedly 
many  times  more  powerful  than  each 
of  the  12  U.S.  ABM  radars  plarmed  in 
1972.  Clearly,  this  high  power  gives 
them  ABM  battle  management  capa- 
bilities. 

4.  The  Pechora-Krasnoyarsk  class  radars 
can  track  large  numbers  of  objects  very  ac- 
curately, and  the  data  from  these  radars  can 
be  used  for  any  number  of  purposes  to  in- 
clude early  warning,  attack  assessments, 
battle  management,  and  other  kinds  of 
ABM-related  functions. 

This,  too,  is  further  evidence  that 
each  of  the  10  LPAR's  are  ABM  battle 
management  radars. 

5  The  redundant,  overlapping,  internet- 
ted  coverage  that  the  Pechora-Krasnoyarsk 
class  radars  provide  by  virtue  of  the  size  and 
the  phased  array  nature  of  the  radars  is 
much  better  than  you  need  for  early  warn- 
ing. 


This  finally  is  further  evidence  that 
each  of  the  10  LPAR's  are  intended 
for  ABM  battle  management. 

6.  Even  radars  in  the  Moscow  area  that 
are  acknowledged  by  the  Soviets  to  be  ABM 
radars  are  not  hardened. 


This  statement  is  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  LPAR's  need  not  be  hard- 
ened in  order  to  be  for  ABM  battle 
management.  And  finally: 

7.  "The  introduction  of  Soviet  mobile 
ICBMs  certainly  complicates  the  dividing 
line  between  the  allowed  Soviet  National 
Command  Authority  defense,  and  a  prohib- 
ited ICBM  defense. 

This  means  that  all  Soviet  SS-14 
and  SS-15  mobile  ICBM's  deployed 
near  Moscow  can  be  defended  by  the 
Moscow  ABM  system.  In  addition,  a 
large  proportion  of  Soviet  fixed, 
MIRV'd  ICBM  silos  are  located  near 
Moscow,  also  within  range  of  the 
Moscow  ABM  defenses.  Indeed,  prob- 
ably about  30  percent  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force  can  be  defended  by  the 
Moscow  ABM. 

In  sum,  the  following  conclusions 
can  be  drawn,  based  upon  the  new  ad- 
ministration assessments: 

First,  the  internetted,  integrated 
network  of  10  Pechora-Krasnoyarsk- 
Sevastopol  class  LPAR's  indeed  does 
contribute  key  capabilities  useful  for  a 
base  for  a  nationwide  ABM  defense.  In 
fact,  the  entire  10  LPAR  network 
clearly  constitutes  a  prohibited  inte- 
grated base  for  an  illegal  nationwide 
ABM  defense. 

Second,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar's 
siting  is  ideal  for  enabling  it  to  provide 
accurate  RV  impact  predictions  for 
nearly  ICBM  fields.  This  siting  is  thus 
ideal  for  battle  management. 

Third,  given  this  ideal  siting  for 
ABM  battle  management  for  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar,  this  siting  is  therefore 
further  evidence  that  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  is  an  ABM  battle  management 
radar.  The  nine  other  LPAR's  are  all 
very  similar  to  Krasnoyarsk,  and  Kras- 
noyarsk is  a  battle  management  radar. 
Fourth,  the  similarity  of  each  of  the 
other  9  LPAR's  to  the  Krasnoyarsk 
ABM  battle  management  radar  means 
that  in  fact  all  10  LPAR's  are  ABM 
battle  management  radars. 

Fifth,  in  addition  to  the  entire 
LPAR  network  being  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  by  being  the  prohibited 
base  for  a  nationwide  ABM  defense, 
each  individual  LPAR  is  a  violation  be- 
cause it  is  internetted  with  the  others 
and  therefore  is  an  ABM  battle  man- 
agement radar. 

Sixth,  U.S.  intelligence  should  there- 
fore expect  to  detect  other  ABM  inter- 
ceptors near  Krasnoyarsk,  which 
would  be  positioned  to  receive  hand- 
off  data  from  Krasnoyarsk  for  their 
engagement  radars.  We  should  also 
expect  to  detect  interceptors  near  all 
the  others,  and  nationwide.  Indeed, 
there  are  already  many  ABM-capable 
SAM-5's  and  SAM-lO's  deployed  near 


Krasnoyarsk.  And  Krasnoyarsk  is  lo- 
cated optimally  for  defense  of  another 
30  percent  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  forces. 
Thus  the  Moscow  and  Krasnoyarsk 
ABM  systems  themselves  can  probably 
defend  over  60  percent  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force. 

Seventh,  given  the  evidence  that  the 
network  of  10  LPAR's  is  a  base  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense,  and  given 
the  further  evidence  that  each  of  the 
10  LPAR's  is  an  ABM  battle  manage- 
ment radar,  it  would  be  prudent  for 
U.S.  intelligence  to  predict  covert  de- 
ployment of  other  ABM  interceptors 
nationwide.  The  evidence  of  an  LPAR 
network  base  for  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense, the  long-leadtime  component, 
together  with  10  individual  ABM 
battle  management  radars,  indicates 
clearly  that  the  Soviets  are  breaking 
out  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Indeed,  there 
are  already  about  4,500  ABM-capable 
SAM-5's  and  SAM-lO's  deployed  na- 
tionwide. Moreover,  thousands  of 
ABM-capable  SAM-12B's  are  reported- 
ly now  being  mass  produced,  and  over 
3,000  SH-08  ABM  interceptors  are  re- 
portedly planned  and  already  in  series 
production  at  a  plant  that  has  recent- 
ly doubled  in  size. 

CORRECT  CATEGORIZATION  OF  SARY  SHAGAN 
LPAR— EITHER  CONFIRMATION  OF  NATIONWIDE 
ABM  DEFENSE  BREAK  OUT  OR  ANOTHER  KRAS- 
NOYARSK SMOKING  GUN 

The  correct  categorization  of  the  Pe- 
chora-Krasnoyarsk-Sevastopol class 
LPAR  at  Sary  Shagan  is  the  final  key 
piece  of  evidence  of  the  Soviet  break 
out  into  a  nationwide  defense. 

The  President  has  reported  that  the 
Krasnoyarsk  LPAR  was  identical  to 
the  Sary  Shagan  LPAR,  but  the  Presi- 
dent added  incorrectly  that  the  Sary 
Shagan  LPAR  was  exempted  from  the 
requirements  of  article  VI  constrain- 
ing early  warning  radar  location  be- 
cause it  was  located  at  a  test  range.  Ar- 
ticle VI  states  that  each  party  under- 
takes "not  to  deploy  in  the  future 
radars  for  early  warning  of  strategic 
ballistic  missile  attack  except  at  loca- 
tions along  the  periphery  of  its  nation- 
al territory  and  oriented  outward." 

But  article  IV  is  the  provision  on 
test  range  exemptions,  and  article  IV 
states: 

The  limitations  provided  for  in  article  III 
[i.e.  on  allowed  ABM  deployments]  shall  not 
apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their  components 
used  for  development  or  testing,  and  located 
within  current  or  additionally  agreed  test 
ranges .  .  . 

This  means  that  test  ranges  are  ex- 
empted from  constraints  only  on  ABM 
radar  deployments,  but  test  ranges  are 
clearly  not  exempted  from  the  restric- 
tions on  early  warning  radars  em- 
bodied in  article  VI.  Therefore,  if  an 
LPAR  is  at  a  test  range,  it  can  legally 
be  only  one  thing— it  can  only  be  an 
ABM  battle  management  radar.  If  it  is 
an  ABM  battle  management  radar,  it 
is  exempted  by  article  IV's  test  range 
exemption,  but  only  from  the  restric- 


tions on  ABM  deployments  in  article 
III. 

As  noted,  the  President  reported  to 
Congress  on  January  23,  1984,  that  the 
Sary  Shagan  LPAR  was  an  early  warn- 
ing radar.  The  President  incorrectly 
reported  further  that  an  early  warn- 
ing radar  could  be  located  at  a  test 
range,  thus  exempting  it  from  the  re- 
quirements of  sirticle  VI  on  early 
warning  radars.  But  the  only  exemp- 
tion for  radars  at  test  ranges,  however, 
pertain  to  article  III  limitations. 

In  sum,  the  LPAR  at  Sary  Shagan  is 
either  an  ABM  battle  management 
radar,  in  which  case  it  is  legal  if  locat- 
ed at  Sary  Shagan  under  the  article  IV 
test  range  exemption,  or  it  is  an  early 
warning  radar.  Five  of  the  other 
LPAR's  are  identical  to  the  ^ary 
Shagan  LPAR,  so  if  it  is  an  ABM 
battle  management  radar,  so  are  all^ 
five  of  the  others.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  early  warning  radar,  it 
can  not  be  located  at  a  test  range,  and 
further,  it  must  be  on  the  periphery 
and  oriented  outward.  But  the  Sary 
Shagan  LPAR  is  several  hundred  kilo- 
meters into  the  interior  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  further,  it  is  orientedoj)- 
liquely  across  the  further  interior  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  " 

Thus  there  are  only  two  choices  on 
how  to  categorize  the  Sary  Shagan 
LPAR  correctly— either  it  is  itself  a  le- 
gally located  ABM  battle  management 
radar  at  a  test  range,  but  it  is  identical 
to  5  of  the  other  10  LPAR's,  each  of 
which  also  must  be  considered  to  be 
ABM  battle  management  radars,  and 
they  therefore  constitute  an  illegal 
base  for  an  illegal  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. And  since  the  Sary  Shagan 
ABM  radar  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
prohibited  base  for  the  illegal  nation- 
wide ABM  defense,  it  too  would  be  ille- 
gal. Or  alternatively,  the  Sary  Shagan 
LPAR  is  an  early  warning  radar,  and 
as  such  it  must  be  on  the  periphery 
and  oriented  outward,  according  to  ar- 
ticle VI.  But  it  is  not,  so  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  another  Krasnoyarsk,  clear- 
out  violation. 

In  either  case,  the  Sary  Shagan 
LPAR's  correct  categorization  in- 
creases the  evidence  that  the  Soviet's 
are  breaking  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  strongest  evidence  supports  the 
conclusion  that  the  Sary  Shagan 
LPAR  is  an  ABM  battle  management 
radar,  and  that  it  and  the  other  five 
LPAR's  identical  to  it  form  the  illegal 
base  for  a  prohibited  nationwide  AMB 
defense. 

OTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  SOVIET  NATIONWIDE  ABM 
DEFENSE  BREAKOUT 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  a  very 
important  judgment  made  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  December  1,  1987,  sev- 
enth report  to  Congress  on  Soviet 
SALT  violations: 

"In  no  case  where  we  determined  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  in  violation  of  SALT  I  and 


SALT   II   did   the  Soviets  take  corrective 
action." 

This  means  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  corrected  any  of  their  ABM 
Treaty  violations.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
expanding  pattern  of  Soviet  ABM 
Treaty  violations. 

The  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
which  the  President  has  reported  is 
"based  on  conclusive  evidence."  More- 
over, in  diplomatic  channels,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  conceded  that  the  Pechora 
radar  is  an  early  warning  radar,  and 
this  radar  is  identical  to  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar.  The  Soviet  claim  that 
Krasnoyarsk  is  a  space-tracking  radar 
is  contradicted  by  these  facts. 

Thus  the  Soviets  have  in  effect  ad- 
mitted in  diplomatic  charmels  that 
Krasnoyarsk  is  a  violation. 

The  CIA  has  also  recently  provided 
the  following  declassified  additional 
judgment: 

The  United  States  is  aware  that,  over  the 
last  several  years.  Soviet  officials  have  indi- 
cated that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  means  that  the  Soviets  have  ad- 
mitted privately  to  themselves  that 
KrasQo^rsk  is  a  violation.  Soviet  sci- 
entists—are also  privately  admitting 
that  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  violation,  ac- 
"ftiwding  to  open  testimony  from  expert 
witrieSses  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  There  are 
press  reports  of  Soviet  admissions  that 
Soviet  Defense  Minister  Dimitri  Us- 
tinov deliberately  planned  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  violation  in  1972,  pre- 
cisely when  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty 
was  signed,  and  when  Ustinov  was 
Party  Secretary  and  Politburo 
member  in  charge  of  the  defense  in- 
dustries. This  further  evidence  con- 
firms that  the  Soviet  leaders  knew 
from  the  early  1970's,  when  they  first 
planned  its  construction,  that  Kras- 
noyarsk was  a  clear  violation.  Thus 
there  is  now  clear-cut  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty  full  intending  at  the  outset  to 
violate  it— the  Soviets  have  publicly 
admitted  this  themselves. 

During  1987.  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  agreement  with  the 
President  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
was  a  clear  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  On  May  7.  1987,  the  House 
voted  unanimously,  418  to  0.  The 
Senate  voted  overwhelmingly,  93  to  5, 
in  September  1987,  and  on  February 
23,  1987,  the  Senate  also  voted  93  to  2 
that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  was  an  im- 
portant obstacle  to  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ratification  of  the  proposed  INF 
Treaty.  Krasnoyarsk  thus  constitutes 
a  material  breach  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Moreover,  in  his  December  report 
President  Reagan  referred  for  the  first 
time  to  "the  new  violation  in  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Flat  Twin  and  Pawn 
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for  concern.  The  State  and  Defense 
Departments  state  that  the  Soviets 
"may"  have  a  prohibited  rapidly 
reloadable  ABM  system. 
President  Reagan  said  in  December: 
The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms  the  judg- 
ment of  the  March  1987  Report  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM  and 
ABM-related  actions  (e.g.,  LPAR  radar  con- 
struction, concurrent  SAM-ABM  mode  test- 
ing. SAM  upgrade.  ABM  rapid  reload,  ABM 
mobility,  and  deployment  of  ABM  compo- 
nents to  Gomel)  suggests  that  the  USSR 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  na- 
tional territory.  Our  concern  continues  .  .  . 
The  redundancy  in  coverage  provided  by 
these  new  radars  (the  10  Pechora-Kras- 
noyarsk-Sevastopol Class  radars)  and  the 
disposition  of  these  radars  closely  resembles 
the  design  of  the  U.S.  Safeguard  ABM  pro- 
gram. 

The  U.S.  Safeguard  Program  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  12-site.  nationwide  ABM 
system. 

Reportedly,  radar  internetting,  cali- 
bration, and  "hand-off"  exercises  have 
already  been  detected  between  some  of 
the  LPAR's.  the  Moscow  Pill  Box.  and 
the  smaller  ABM-capable  engagement 
radars.  The  internetting  of  ABM-capa- 
ble SAM  radars  with  LPAR's  obviates 
the  search  for  incoming  RV's  by  small- 
er engagement  radars.  Indeed.  Soviet 
writings  have  discussed  the  integra- 
tion and  internetting  of  ABM  and 
ABM-capable  SAM  radar  systems,  in- 
cluding hand-off  operations. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  to 
the  Senate  in  1985  that  the  "Soviets 
have  some  nationwide  ABM  capabil- 
ity" already.  In  his  December  1985 
report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT 
violations.  President  Reagan  has  also 
stated  that  a  unilateral  Soviet  ABM 
defense: 

Would  have  profound  implications  for  the 
vital  East- West  balance.  A  unilaterial  Soviet 
territorial  ABM  capability  acquired  in  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  could  erode  our  de- 
terrent and  leave  doubts  about  its  credibil- 
ity. 

Finally,  the  CIA  has  recently  declas- 
sified the  following  important  state- 
ment: 

In  totality,  these  Soviet  ABM  activities 
provide  a  strong  basis  for  concern  that  the 
USSR  might  have  an  integrated  plan  for  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory,  and 
might  be  working  toward  it. 

Thus  even  the  CIA  seems  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  achieving  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense  breakout. 

Further,  as  the  administration 
stated  in  October  1985: 
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The  aggregate  of  current  Soviet  ABM  and 
ABM/related  activities  suggested  that  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
its  national  territory— precisely  what  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  designed  to  prevent. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
warned: 

The  deployment  of  such  a  large  number 
of  radars,  and  the  pattern  of  their  deploy- 
ment, together  with  other  Soviet  ABM-re- 
lated activities,  suggest  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  preparing  a  nationwide  ABM 
defense  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 


Such  a  development  would  have  the  gravest 
implications  on  the  United  States-Soviet 
strategic  balance.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  West  and 
global  stability  than  a  unilateral  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  a  nationwide  ABM  system  com- 
bined with  its  massive  offensive  missile  ca- 
pabilities. 

There  is  also  unclassified  evidence 
that  the  SH-11  exoatmospheric  ABM 
interceptor,  reportedly  now  operation- 
al in  16  silos  around  Moscow,  uses  an 
infrared  optical  target  acquisition, 
tracking,  and  homing  system.  At  the 
time  that  the  ABM  Treaty  was  signed 
in  1972.  however,  only  ABM  radars 
and  inertial  guidance  were  used  for 
target  acquisition,  tracking,  and  guid- 
ance. Therefore,  the  SH-U's  infrared 
system  used  for  target  aquisition, 
tracking,  and  guidance  is  a  substitute 
for  ABM  components  in  existence  in 
1972— radars  and  inertial  quidance. 
The  SH-11  is  therefore  based  on 
"other  physical  principles,"  not  in  use 
with  ABM  systems  in  1972.  Thus  the 
SH-ll's  deployment  violates  even  the 
"broad"  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

On  February  7.  1988,  the  Soviet  pub- 
lication Moscow  News  openly  admitted 
that  their  SH-11  used  an  infrared 
tracking  and  homing  system,  while 
trying  to  deny  that  this  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  this 
Soviet  admission  confirms  that  the 
SH-11  is  a  violation. 

The  CIA  reportedly  suppressed  this 
evidence  for  several  years,  and  did  not 
report  this  evidence  until  just  before 
the  December  7,  1987  Pearl  Harbor 
summit.  The  CIA's  report  orUy  came 
after  the  administration  had  already 
lost  the  congressional  debate  over  the 
narrow,  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  versus  the  legally 
correct  interpretation. 

ABM  TRBUVTY  NEGOTIATING  RECORD  INDICATES 
SOVIET  INTENTION  TO  DEPLOY  NATIONWIDE 
DEFENSE 

Finally,  several  other  important  new 
facts  emerge  from  an  unclassified 
review  of  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiating 
record  provided  in  the  Ph.D.  disserta- 
tion of  a  leading  defense  expert.  The 
Soviet  ABM  network  allowed  under 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  indi- 
cates a  deliberate  Soviet  plan  to  use 
this  network  as  a  base  for  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  Soviets  have  gained  a  huge  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States  by  con- 
structing a  large  and  extensive  net- 
work of  long-lead  time  radars. 

First,  during  the  1969-72  negotia- 
tions on  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  United 
States  argued  that  Soviet  construction 
of  a  large  network  of  LPAR's  would  be 
the  crucial  part  of  a  Soviet  nationwide 
ABM  defense.  The  United  States  nego- 
tiated unsuccessfully  to  try  to  ban  this 
possibility.  But  Soviet  deployment  of 
the  base  for  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense is  exactly  what  has  been  de- 


ployed. With  this  LPAR  network  now 
in  place,  the  Soviets  could  clandestine- 
ly assemble  short-lead  time  and  trans- 
portation items  such  as  interceptors, 
launchers,  and  smaller  engagement 
radars  necessary  to  complete  a  nation- 
wide network. 

The  allowable  Soviet  LPAR's  agreed 
to  under  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
are  far  more  numerous  than  the  low 
number  in  the  original  American  posi- 
tion. "Agreed  Statement  F"  ostensibly 
on  radar  limits  does  not  apply  to  the 
LPAR's  that  the  United  States  was 
most  interested  in  controlling  in  SALT 
from  the  outset  of  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

When  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  viola- 
tion is  seen  in  the  context  of  the  origi- 
nal concerns  and  intentions  of  U.S. 
SALT  negotiators  in  limiting  LPAR's. 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  extremely 
significant  militarily,  and  it  reveals 
Soviet  preparations  that  could  support 
a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  location, 
power  level,  size,  type,  orientation,  and 
signal  characteristics  of  Soviet  LPAR's 
give  them  the  capability  to  identify, 
track,  discriminate,  and  predict  the 
impact  points  of  reentry  vehicles. 

In  sum,  the  Soviets  have  not  been 
forbidden  by  the  ABM  Treaty  from 
constructing  what  must  be  considered 
the  base  for  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. The  United  States  negotiating 
position  on  LPAR's  shifted  from  a 
complete  prohibition,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  existing  Soviet  LPAR's  such  as 
hen  house  radars  but  with  a  ban  on 
future  complexes,  and  finally  to  no  re- 
strictions on  LPAR  deployment  except 
for  location  and  orientation.  And  even 
that  constraint  was  subsequently  ig- 
nored with  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 
Agreed  Interpretation  F  together  with 
articles  II.  III.  and  VI.  supposedly  reg- 
ulated LPAR's.  but  in  actuality  these 
provisions  allowed  an  expansiun 
rather  than  a  constraint  on  the  pe- 
ripheral Soviet  network  of  LPAR's. 
The  Soviets  chose  to  exploit  a  right  to 
deploy,  without  numerical  limits. 
LPAR's  on  the  periphery  of  their  ter- 
ritory, even  when  those  LPAR  deploy- 
ments defeated  the  key  purpose  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  decision  by  Soviet  leaders  to 
build  Pechora  class  radars  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  Soviet  Union  occurred 
in  the  mid-1960's,  and  the  decision  to 
build  the  Krasnoyarsk  LPAR  away 
from  the  periphery  occurred  in  the 
early  1970's.  The  process  of  building 
these  radars  began  before  SALT 
began,  and  continued  during  and  after 
negotiations  on  the  ABM  Treaty.  It 
was  widely  acknowledged  by  experts 
that  without  restrictions  on  LPAR's, 
the  integrity  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
would  be  in  doubt. 

U.S.  FEAR  OF  CONFRONTING  THE  SOVIETS  OVER 
THEIR  ABM  TREATY  VIOLATIONS? 

Article  XIV(2)  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty,  states: 


Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  and  at  five-year  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Parties  shall  together  conduct  a  review 
of  this  Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty  entered  into  force 
on  October  3.  1972.  and  thus  the  third 
5-year  review  was  required  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  SALT  I  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  tSCCl  beginning 
on  October  3.  1987. 

The  previous  two  5-year  reviews,  in 
1977  and  1982,  both  started  only  a 
month  after  the  5-year  armiversary 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

In  1977,  the  first  5-year  review  began 
on  November  4.  1977.  auid  resulted  in  a 
public  communique  on  November  21. 
1977.  In  1982.  the  second  5-year  review 
began  on  November  9,  1982,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  public  communique  on  De- 
cember 15,  1982. 

The  U.S.  State  Department,  howev- 
er, has  decided  to  delay  indefinitely 
this  third  5-year  SCC  review.  The 
delay  would  appear  to  violate  the 
treaty.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  delay  the  third  5-year 
review. 

But  this  third  required  SCC  review 
of  the  treaty  would  be  the  first  5-year 
review  to  occur  since  President 
Reagan  initially  reported  the  Soviet 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  ABM  Treaty  viola- 
tion and  other  Soviet  SALT  violations 
to  Congress  on  January  23,  1984. 
There  have  now  been  seven  Presiden- 
tial reports  to  Congress  on  Soviet 
SALT  violations,  and  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  has  gone  from  an  "almost  cer- 
tain" violation  to  be  "confirmed  and 
conclusive  violation."  Moreover,  the 
entire  Congress  has  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly several  times  to  confirm  the 
President's  judgment  that  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  is  a  clearcut  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

A  violation  that  is  serious,  "defeats 
the  object  and  purpose"  of  the  treaty, 
and  is  militarily  significant  and  dan- 
gerous enough  to  allow  one  side  to  ab- 
rogate the  treaty,  must  be  regarded  a 
"material  breach."  The  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
"material  breach"  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  administration  should  use  this 
review  to  inform  the  Russians  that 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  whole  Congress, 
has  now  voted  overwhelmingly  to  con- 
firm the  original  1984  Presidential 
finding  that  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  clear, 
conclusive  violation  of  the  Treaty.  The 
House  vote  on  May  7,  1987  was  unani- 
mous, 418  to  0.  The  Senate  votes  were 
both  over  90  in  favor  of  the  finding 
confirming  that  Krasnoyarsk  was  a 
clear  violation,  and  an  obstacle  to  new 
arms  treaties. 

A  new  finding  has  just  been  made 
within  the  administration  strongly 
confirming  several  new  and  serious 
Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
These  new  Soviet  ABM  violations  in- 
clude   the    Gomel    Flat    Twin/Pawn 


Shop  radars,  and  they  are  as  conclu- 
sive and  as  clesurcut  a  violation  as 
Krasnoyarsk.  The  other  new  develop- 
ment is  that  the  SH-11  is  an  ABM  in- 
terceptor using  "Other  Physical  Prin- 
ciples." and  therefore  it  violates  the 
ABM  Treaty.  As  noted,  the  Soviets 
have  even  admitted  that  the  SH-11 
ABM  interceptor  uses  "OPP."  and 
that  it  is  deployed.  The  third  new 
ABM  Treaty  violation  Is  several  more 
bodies  of  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
have  probably  finally  begun  their  long 
expected  nationwide  ABM  breakout 
deployment. 

The  Soviet  Flat  Twin/Pawn  Shop 
ABM  radars  at  Gomel  are  ailso  clear 
violations.  Thus  both  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  and  the  Gomel  ABM  radars 
have  to  be  regarded  as  "material 
breaches"  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  bodies  of 
unclassified  evidence,  which  is  dis- 
cussed above,  that  the  10  Soviet 
LPAR's  are  each  ABM  battle  mauiage- 
ment  radars,  and  as  such  they  com- 
prise the  prohibited  base  for  an  illegal 
nationwide  ABM  defense. 

In  fact,  as  noted,  on  September  12, 
1987,  President  Reagan  himself  argued 
publicly  that  because  of  these  new 
Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
"we  should  look  realistically"  at 
whether  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  from  the  treaty.  President 
Reagan  added  that  the  new  Soviet 
ABM  violations  make  the  Soviets 
"much  more  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage" of  withdrawal  than  we  are. 

But  the  State  Department  has  post- 
poned indefinitely  the  third  required 
SCC  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
third  5-year  review  should  have  begun 
no  later  than  early  November  1987. 
but  now  in  mid- 1988.  over  7  months 
have  gone  by  with  no  review  even  initi- 
ated. Why  has  no  third  5-year  review 
been  initiated? 

The  State  Department  knows  full 
well  that  a  public  American  communi- 
que has  been  released  after  both  the 
past  two  ABM  Treaty  5-year  reviews 
begun  on  November  4.  1977  and  on  No- 
vember 9.  1982.  The  public  communi- 
ques were  issued  on  Novemlier  21, 
1977,  and  December  15.  1982.  respec- 
tively, for  the  first  and  second  5-year 
reviews.  Such  a  public  American  com- 
munique would  clearly  also  be  re- 
quired after  the  third  5  year  review. 

But  such  a  third  communique  would 
be  required  to  directly  and  publicly 
mention  the  ten  Presidentially  con- 
finried  Soviet  ABM  Treaty  violations, 
including  the  Krasnoyarsk  and  Gomel 
radars,  and  also  the  other  five  addi- 
tional new  probable  ABM  Treaty 
break  out  violations. 

There  are  three  American  options 
regarding  the  troublesome  Kras- 
noyarsk and  Gomel  radars.  The 
United  States  must  confront  the  So\1- 
ets  with  the  conclusive  Krasnoyarsk 
and  Gomel  radar  violations,  and  the 
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with  the  Soviets  is  already  over  7 
months  late.  This  required  review 
must  be  initiated  immediately.  Second, 
the  Soviets  should  be  required  to  dis- 
mantle their  Krasnoyarsk  radar  viola- 
tion before  the  United  States  will 
ratify  the  proposed  INF  Treaty.  Third, 
the  President  should  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  the  third  5 
year  review  before  his  late-May  1988 
Moscow  summit.  If  the  President  were 
to  participate  in  a  second  summit 
without  conducting  the  required  third 
5  year  review,  it  would  again  appear 
that  he  was  condoning  and  appeasing 
Soviet  ABM  Treaty  violations.  It 
would  also  appear  that  the  State  De- 
partment, by  promoting  further 
summit  meetings  to  sign  a  START 
Treaty,  is  defying  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Senate,  which  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is 
"an  important  obstacle"  to  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  any  new  arms 
control  treaty  such  as  the  proposed 
INF  Treaty. 

Presidential  warnings  that  the  ex- 
panding pattern  of  Soviet  violations  of 
all  existing  arms  control  treaties  is 
dangerous  to  American  national  secu- 
rity must  be  heeded.  President  Reagan 
did  discuss  the  Soviet  SALT  violations 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev  at  both  of  his  pre- 
vious summits.  And  on  March  10,  1987, 
President  Reagan  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  Soviet  correction  of  all  their 
existing  SALT  violations  was  an  "es- 
sential prerequisite"  for  him  to  sign 
any  new  arms  control  treaty. 

But  the  pattern  of  Soviet  violations 
continued  to  expand,  according  to 
President  Reagan's  report  to  Congress 
on  Soviet  SALT  violations  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1987.  None  of  the  Soviet  viola- 
tions were  corrected,  according  to  the 
President.  The  President  thus  seemed 
to  condone  the  expanding  pattern  of 
Soviet  SALT  violations  when  he 
signed  the  INF  Treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent's INF  Treaty  signing  in  the  con- 
text of  an  expanding  pattern  of  ever 
more  serious  Soviet  SALT  violations 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  ap- 
peasement. 

Some  Senators  wonder  if  it  there- 
fore was  unwise  for  the  President  to 
sign  an  INF  Treaty  and  ask  the  Senate 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  its 
ratification  before  each  of  the  con- 
firmed and  new  Soviet  violations  of 
arms  control  treaties  are  fully  reversed 
and  corrected.  In  signing  any  new 
arms  control  treaty  with  the  Soviets 
before  full  compliance  with  existing 
arms  treaties  is  restored,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  appear  to 
condone,  forget  about,  and  appease 
past  violations.  The  Senate  should 
consider  very  carefully  the  implica- 
tions of  voting  its  advice  and  consent 
for  the  President  to  ratify  any  pro- 
posed new  arms  treaty,  such  as  INF  or 
START,  before  the  Soviets  have  cor- 
rected all  their  violations  of  existing 


treaties.  Such  a  Senate  vote  could  like- 
wise appear  to  be  appeasement. 

The  Chief  of  the  Soviet  General 
Staff  Main  Operations  Directorate  re- 
portedly told  a  high  ranking  American 
official  visiting  Moscow  recently  that 
the  Soviet  Union  intended  to  continue 
to  ignore  United  States  concerns  and 
feeble  protests  over  the  ever  expand- 
ing pattern  of  Soviet  SALT  violations. 
The  general's  statement  can  be  seen  as 
another  example  of  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail. 

For  this  reason,  the  Senate  voted  on 
February  17,  1987  overwhelmingly— 93 
to  2— that  "the  Soviet  violations  of  ex- 
isting" treaties  was  "an  important  ob- 
stacle to  the  achievement  of  accepta- 
ble" new  arms  treaties  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. The  required  October  3,  1987  ABM 
Treaty  review  already  7  months  late 
may  be  the  last  opportunity  for  the 
Soviets  to  come  into  compliance  with 
existing  arms  control  treaties.  The 
review  may  also  be  the  Senate's  last 
chance  to  avoid  voting  for  appease- 
ment. 


AMERICAN  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  ABM 
TREATY? 

Last  Fall  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  a  Helms'  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  1777,  requiring  a  report  on 
United  States  withdrawal  from  the 
ABM  Treaty.  It  was  simple  and 
straight  forward.  It  merely  requires 
the  president  to  report  on  whether 
United  States  supreme  national  securi- 
ty interests  have  been  jeopardized  by 
the  failure  to  achieve  permanent  con- 
straints on  offensive  weapons,  the  on- 
going Soviet  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  buildups,  and  whether  the 
United  States  should  therefore,  with- 
draw from  the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  a 
report  would  be  only  logical  and  rea- 
sonable. The  President  has  already 
done  most  of  what  is  required. 

Here  is  what  the  Helms'  amendment 
said: 

Sec.  568.  Report  on  Soviet  Violations  of 
ABM  Treaty.  Within  thirty  days  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  ( 1 )  whether  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  complete 
failure  after  the  ratification  of  such  treaty 
to  reduce  or  limit  the  increase  of  Soviet  of- 
fensive intercontinental  nuclear  weaporjs 
systems  jeopardize  the  supreme  interest  of 
the  United  SUles  and  (2)  whether  the 
United  SUtes  should  accordingly  withdraw 
from  such  treaty. 

The  disposition  of  this  amendment 
in  the  conference  report  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act- 
House  report  No.  100-475— provided  as 
follows: 

Statement  of  Managers— The  conference 
substitute  deletes  the  Senate  provision  on 
the  failure  to  achieve  permanent  con- 
straints on  Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces 
which  could  threaten  the  survivability  of 
U.S.  strategic  offensive  forces,  and  U.S.  in- 
tentions regarding  possible  withdrawal  from 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Senate  conferees 
expect  that  the  President  will  address  the 


issues  raised  by  the  Senate  provision  in  the 
context  of  the  annual  report  required  under 
Section  52  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act,  as  amended. 

The  Helms'  amendment  was  thus  in- 
corporated into  the  section  52  Pell 
amendment  report,  which  was  due  on 
January  31,  1988.  The  Pell  amendment 
report  should  have  addressed  the 
question  of  whether  United  States  su- 
preme interests  are  jeopardized  by 
Soviet  nationwide  ABM  defense  break- 
out. Not  only  was  it  late,  having  been 
delivered  in  March  1988,  but  totally  ig- 
nored the  statement  of  managers  on 
the  required  Helms  amendment 
report.  There  was  no  discussion  what- 
soever of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Helms  amendment. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  Soviet  nationwide  ABM 
defense  breakout,  the  Senate  needs  to 
be  reminded  of  certain  basic  facts 
about  arms  control  and  its  history. 

First,  on  May  9,  1972,  the  United 
States  in  an  official  statement  to  Con- 
gress announced  its  intentions  on 
withdrawing  from  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty  as  follows: 

The  United  States  (SALT  I)  Delegation 
believes  that  an  objective  of  the  follow-on 
negotiations  should  be  to  constrain  and 
reduce  on  a  long-term  basis  threats  to  the 
survivability  of  our  respective  strategic  re- 
taliatory forces  ...  If  an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  more  complete  strategic  offensive 
arms  limitations  were  not  achieved  within 
five  years.  United  States  supreme  interests 
could  be  jeopardized.  Should  that  occur,  it 
would  constitute  a  basis  for  withdrawal 
from  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Second.  15  years  after  the  United 
States  made  the  policy  declaration  of 
May  9,  1972,  the  United  States  has 
still  not  yet  achieved  the  objective  of 
"an  agreement  providing  for  more 
complete  strategic  offensive  arms  limi- 
tations." 

Third,  President  Reagan  reported  to 
Congress  on  June  3,  1986,  that  there 
was  a  "growing  strategic  imbalance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R."  President  Reagan  added 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  "first 
strike  capability"  which  was  "seriously 
eroding  the  stability  of  the  balance," 
and  which  has  resulted  in  a  "loss  in 
the  survivability  of  United  States  stra- 
tegic forces." 

Fourth,  I  would  point  out  that  arti- 
cle XV  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty, 
which  was  ratified  on  October  3,  1972, 
states: 

Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordi- 
nary events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Treaty  have  jeopardized  its  supreme  in- 
terests. 

Fifth,  President  Reagan  reported 
further  to  Congress  that  the  siting, 
orientation,  and  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  battle  man- 
agement radar  "directly  violates" 
three  provisions  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty.    Both    the    Senate    and    the 


House  of  Representatives  have  now 
each  voted  unanimously  that  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  violation  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

Sixth,  President  Reagan  has  also  re- 
ported further  to  Congress  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conducted  multiple  tests  of  sur- 
face-to-air missile  interceptors  and 
radars  in  a  prohibited  ABM  mode,  and 
has  developed  a  prohibited  mobile 
ABM  system.  The  President  has  also 
reported  to  Congress  that  "all  Soviet 
large  phased  array  radars— have  the 
inherent  capability— of  contributing  to 
ABM  battle  management,  and  LPAR's 
have  always  been  considered  the  long 
lead  time  elements  of  a  possible  terri- 
torial defense."  President  Reagan  him- 
self added  that  the  Soviet  Union  "may 
be  developing  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense" in  direct  contravention  of  arti- 
cle I  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  most  im- 
portant provision  of  the  treaty. 

The  failure  to  achieve  permanent 
constraints  on  offensive  weapons  and 
the  Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive buildups  have  placed  the  su- 
preme interests  of  the  United  States  in 
jeopardy.  The  President  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Senate  on  an  urgent 
basis  whether  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  from  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  Helms  amendment,  as  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Pell  amendment,  merely 
provides  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  make  such  a 
report.  The  required  report  is  long 
overdue. 

There  was  also  another  Helms' 
amendment  recently  introduced  and 
withdrawn  condemning  the  United 
States  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
by  failing  to  conduct  the  third  5-year 
review.  Continued  failure  by  the  State 
Department  to  conduct  the  required 
third  5-year  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
may  make  it  necessary  to  offer  this 
amendment  again. 

THE  INF  TREATY  REQUIRES  CONVENTIONAL 
PARITY  TO  PRESERVE  DETERRENCE 

The  United  States  and  NATO  must 
maintain  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent, 
in  order  to  preserve  deterrence  against 
Soviet-Warsaw  Pact  conventional 
force  advantages.  We  need  our  nuclear 
deterrent,  unless  we  can  achieve  nego- 
tiated parity  in  NATO-Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  forces.  Because  the  pro- 
posed INF  Treaty  removes  the  main 
United  States  nuclear  deterrent,  it  can 
only  be  acceptable  if  accompanied  by 
negotiated  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  reduc- 
tions to  parity  in  conventional  forces. 
That  is  why  I  would  support  an 
amendment  to  the  INP  Treaty  calling 
for  negotiated  reductions  to  conven- 
tional parity. 

DETERRING  SOVIET  AND  WARSAW  PACT 
CONVENTIONAL  StTPERIORITY 

In  conventional  forces,  the  Soviets 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  an  overall 
conventional  advantage  over  NATO  of 
at  least  3  to  1.  The  specific  compari- 


sons, as  computed  from  unclassified 
Defense  Department  estimates,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  2  to  1  advantage  in 
Main  Battle  Tanks; 

2.  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  2.3  to  1  advantage 
in  Heavy  Artillery; 

3.  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  1.3  to  1  advantage 
in  Armored  Personnel  Carriers; 

4.  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  1.2  to  1  advantage 
in  Tactical  Aircraft; 

5.  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  2.4  to  1  advantage 
in  Interceptor  Aircraft; 

6.  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  6  to  1  advantage  in 
Intermediate  Range  Bombers; 

7.  Soviet/ Warsaw  Pact  25  to  1  advantage 
in  Chemical  Decontamination  Equipment; 
and 

8.  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  advantage  of 
700,000  tons  to  0  in  Modem  Deliverable 
Chemical  Munitions. 

The  Pershing  II  nuclear  deterrence 
was  the  shield  that  prevented  these 
conventional  force  imbalances  from 
becoming  decisive.  Instead  of  massive 
spending  for  more  conventional  arms 
to  try  to  counterbalance  these  huge 
Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  advantages,  the 
United  States  and  NATO  deployed  the 
Pershing  II  and  GLCM  INF  in  late 
1983. 
Soviet  Military  Power  1987  states: 
In  the  Soview  view,  their  preponderance 
of  power  in  conventional  forces  means  the 
West  must  rely  to  a  significant  extent  on 
nuclear  weapons  to  deter  a  major  conven- 
tional attack. 

This  means  that  if  the  INF  Treaty 
deprives  us  of  our  nuclear  deterrent, 
we  can  only  deter  aggression  if  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces 
are  equal. 

THE  U.S.  NUCLEAR  UMBRELLA  IS  NOT  CREDIBLE 

As  noted.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  cor- 
rectly told  a  NATO  audience  in  1979 
that: 

The  United  States  throughout  the  post- 
war period  has  been  more  dependent  on  its 
strategic  forces  than  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  on  its  own. 

This  U.S.  strategic  force  dependence 
is  called  the  U.S.  "nuclear  umbrella." 
But  in  the  overall  strategic  nuclear 
intercontinental  comparison,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  about  3,000  more  nuclear  war- 
heads than  the  United  States,  count- 
ing the  military  effects  of  their  many 
SALT  violations.  More  significantly, 
the  Soviets  have  about  a  6-  or  even  10- 
to-1  advantage  over  the  United  States 
in  ICBM  capability,  giving  them  an  of- 
fensive first  strike  capability.  The  So- 
viets also  have  an  emerging  nation- 
wide ABM  capability  prohibited  by  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Thus  in  the  overall  stra- 
tegic nuclear  intercontinental  compar- 
ison, the  balance  has  shifted  strongly 
against  the  United  States,  making  the 
so-called  United  States  "nuclear  um- 
brella" strategy  to  deter  Soviet/ 
Warsaw  Pact  aggression  against 
NATO  a  noncredible  strategy. 

The  Pershing  II  is  the  principal 
United  States  deterrent  weapon,  be- 
cause only  this  weapon  has  the  speed, 
accuracy,  and  yield  to  attack  targets  of 
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ar deterrent  system,  the  Pershing  11. 
Only  the  F-111  could  possibly  substi- 
tute for  the  Pershing  II  to  strike  key 
command,  control,  and  leadership  tar- 
gets deep  inside  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
it  has  a  radius  of  only  300  miles  imre- 
fueled,  and  1,000  miles  refueled.  More- 
over, Soviet-Warsaw  Pact  air  defense 
capability  has  increased  greatly  since 
the  NATO  "dual  track"  decision  of 
1979,  when  the  decision  was  made  to 
supplement  the  F-lll's  with  the  Per- 
shing II's.  Under  the  INF  Treaty, 
what  does  NATO  have  that  can  go 
past  the  300-miles  range,  unless  we  can 
refuel  F-lll's  in  conflict,  and  it  can 
penetrate? 

Are  these  4,000  NATO  warheads  left, 
most  of  which  have  either  no  range,  or 
very  short  range,  a  credible  deterrent 
to  the  Soviets?  Was  the  Montebello  re- 
duction of  about  2,400  warheads  recip- 
rocated by  the  Soviets?  Did  it  repre- 
sent unilateral  reduction,  and  already 
contribute  to  denuclearization  of 
NATO? 

It  is  clear  that  the  Pershing  II  is  the 
only  system  that  will  meet  the  NATO 
deterrent  guidelines,  by  being  able  to 
strike  key  targets  quickly  and  accu- 
rately deep  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  is  the  effect  on  the  credibility  of 
deterence  of  the  removal  of  the  Per- 
shing II's,  when  no  remaining  system 
can  replace  their  capability? 

There  are  grave  dangers  in  relying 
on  400  SLBM's  dedicated  to  SACEUR 
for  NATO  deterrence  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  The  use  of  strategic  interconti- 
nental weapons  for  theater  deterrence 
purposes  is  extremely  dangerous  for 
the  United  States,  and  not  credible  to 
the  Soviets.  Such  reliance  also  danger- 
ously increases  the  already  severe 
United  States  strategic  intercontinen- 
tal inferiority  to  the  Soviets. 

INF  TREATY  MUST  BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
CONVENTIONAL  PARITY 

In  sum,  Germany,  both  East  and 
West,  could  become  a  conventional 
and  nuclear  'free  fire  zone"  under  the 
INF  Treaty. 

If  the  Pershing  II  is  the  main  NATO 
deterrent  weapon,  the  INF  Treaty  by 
removing  this  weapon  takes  away  the 
very  basis  of  deterrence.  The  INF 
Treaty  puts  NATO  on  a  slippery  slope 
leading  toward  the  denuclearization  of 
Western  Europe,  which  has  been  a 
fundamental  objective  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  since  1945.  The  denucleari- 
zation of  Western  Europe  would  make 
the  region  safe  for  Soviet  conventional 
aggression,  and  result  in  the  neutral- 
ization of  Western  Europe  due  to  the 
threat  of  Warsaw  Pact  conventional 
might.  Under  the  INF  Treaty,  NATO 
sacrifices  the  credibility  of  its  deter- 
rent. 

The  only  way  that  the  INF  Treaty 
can  be  made  acceptable  and  deter- 
rence maintained  is  for  it  to  be  accom- 
panied by  negotiations  requiring 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conventional 
force  parity. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  2083)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
position  to  proceed  with  the  Ethiopian 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2084 

(PurpKise:     To     urge     economic    sanctions 

against  the  Communist  Regime  in  power 

in  Ethiopia) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
case,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  clerk  to 
proceed  to  read  the  amendment  even 
though  it  is  fairly  long. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2084. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.     .  (a)  Congress: 

( 1 )  condemns  the  Government  of  Ethiopia 
for  its  blatant  disregard  for  human  life  as 
demonstrated  by  its  use  of  food  as  a 
weapon,  its  forced  resettlement  program, 
and  its  human  rights  record: 

(2)  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  urges 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia  to  allow  for- 
eign relief  personnel  to  return  to  the  north 
and  to  allow  the  international  relief  cam- 
paign to  resume  operations  at  its  own  risk, 
while  retaining  full  control  over  its  assets 
and  having  access  to  adequate  aircraft  and 
fuel; 

(3)  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  urges 
rebel  groups  to  cease  attacks  upon  relief  ve- 


hicles and  relief  distribution  points  and  to 
respect  the  impartiality  of  the  international 
relief  campaign; 

(4)  urges  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  (via  direct  representations  to  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia,  certain  rebel 
groups,  and  via  sustained  multilateral  initia- 
tives involving  other  Western  donors,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity)  to  focus  world  pressure  and 
opinion  upon  the  combatants  in  the  north, 
to  press  for  an  "open  roads/own  risk"  policy 
that  will  facilitate  the  resumption  of  inter- 
national relief  efforts  in  the  north,  to  press 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia  and  the  rebel 
groups  to  reach  a  pragmatic,  enduring  polit- 
ical settlement,  and  to  press  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  to  implement  genuine  and 
effective  reform  of  its  failed  agricultural 
policies;  and 

(5)  urges  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  engage  in  direct  discussion  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
order  that  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
crisis  in  northern  Ehtiopia  becomes  a  high 
Soviet  priority  and  that  the  approach  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  West. 

(b)  Sanctions. 

(1)  Sanctions  urged  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  President  is  strongly  urged,  and 
is  hereby  authorized  (notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law),  to  impose  such  eco- 
nomic sanctions  upon  Ethiopia  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  to  be  appropriate  (subject 
to  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) if,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia  engages  in  any  of  the  following 
outrages: 

(i)  Forced  resettlement. 

(ii)  Forced  confinement  in  any  resettle- 
ment camp. 

(iii)  Diversion  of  international  relief  to 
the  military. 

(Iv)  Denial  of  international  relief  to  any 
persons  at  risk  because  of  famine. 

(V)  Seizure  of  international  relief  assets 
provided  by  the  United  States. 

(vi)  Prohibition  of  end-use  monitoring  of 
food  distribution  by  international  relief  per- 
sonnel. 

(2)  Sanctions  to  be  included.  Sanctions  im- 
posed pursuai:t  to  subparagraph  ( 1 )  shall  in- 
clude sanctions  which  substantially  affect 
the  major  exports  of  Ethiopia. 

(3)  Export  sanctions.  If  a  sanction  im- 
posed pursuant  to  subparagraph  ( 1 )  involves 
the  prohibition  or  curtailment  of  exports  to 
Ethiopia,  that  sanction  may  only  be  im- 
posed under  the  authority  and  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  6  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 

(4)  Reports  to  Congress.  Not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  15-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  at 
the  end  of  each  60-day  period  thereafter, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  whether,  during  that  period,  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia  engaged  in  any 
conduct  described  in  subparagraph  ( 1  of  this 
subsection).  Each  such  report  shall  describe 
the  response  of  the  United  States  to  such 
conduct. 

(5)  Regulation  authority.  The  President 
shall  issue  such  regulations,  licenses,  and 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  implement  any 
sanctions  imposed  under  this  subsection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
the  clerk  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
amendment  to  indicate  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  Senate  in  adopting  this 
amendment  because  dismay  and  alarm 
over  deplorable  and  deteriorating  con- 
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ditions  in  Ethiopia  have  been  ex- 
pressed repeatedly  by  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But  these 
words  thus  far  have  produced  no 
result. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
what  is  going  on. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  weeks,  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government  warplanes  were  bomb- 
ing deliberately  a  food  relief  station  in 
northern  Ethiopia.  According  to  the 
report  by  the  Associated  Press,  war- 
planes  struck  the  camp  about  30  min- 
utes after  monthly  food  allotments 
had  been  distributed  to  5,000  to  8.000 
peope  in  rebel-held  territory. 

One  of  the  eye  witnesses  of  the 
bombing  attack  said  the  attack  on  the 
civilians  was  intentional.  He  said: 
"They  flew  over  and  looked  at  them 
and  came  back  and  hit  them." 

The  bombs  killed  about  50  people, 
according  to  the  AP  report,  and  most 
of  them  were  children  who  were  play- 
ing in  a  kindergarten. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
would  make  absolutely  clear  where  the 
United  States  stands  by  condemning 
the  brutal  regime  of  Colonel  Mengistu 
and  by  supporting  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  on  that  regime. 

This  proposal  would  be  a  strong  mes- 
sage from  Congress  not  only  to  the 
Ethiopian  Government,  but  to  our 
own  administration.  For  far  too  long, 
the  40  million  people  of  Ethiopia  have 
taken  a  back  seat  to  other  priorities  of 
foreign  policy.  There  have  only  been  a 
handful  of  people  within  the  adminis- 
tration who  have  really  fought  to  get 
policy  attention  focused  on  Ethiopia. 

We  continue  to  react  and  react  and 
talk  and  talk  and  talk  and  write  let- 
ters, but  to  no  avail;  the  children  are 
still  being  killed,  countless  thousands 
of  people  are  starving  to  death  be- 
cause of  this  brutal  regime.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  tighten  the  screws. 
That  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  finally  heard  the  President  of 
the  United  States  place  Ethiopia  in 
the  same  list  of  priorities  as  arms  con- 
trol and  peace  in  Nicaragua.  In  a 
major  foreign  policy  speech  before  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  President 
Reagan  demanded  that  the  Soviets 
deal  strongly  with  their  puppet  regime 
in  Ethiopia.  Here  is  what  Ronald 
Reagan  said:  "They"— meaning  the  So- 
viets—"can  stop  this  disaster  before  it 
happens."  I  will  say  to  the  President, 
so  can  we  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  brutal  dictator  in  Ethio- 
pia who  has  chosen  to  obliterate  his 
opposition  by  starving  them  to  death. 
He  takes  no  prisoners.  His  latest  tactic 
is  to  kill  countless  thousands  of  inno- 
cent men  and  women  and  children  and 
do  it  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this,  and  I 
think  other  Senators  do  as  well. 

When  he  took  power  through  a 
barrel  of  a  gun  over  a  decade  aigo. 


Mengistu  took  the  most  basic  of  free- 
doms from  his  people.  Right  to  free 
speech,  right  of  free  press,  right  to  as- 
sociate •  *  •  you  name  the  freedom 
and  it  does  not  exist  in  Ethiopia.  And 
now,  he  is  deliberately  threatening  the 
lives  of  2-3  million  ^people  *  *  *  by 
taJting  away  food. 

Ethiopia  is  a  country  whose  people 
have  suffered  enough  at  the  hands  of 
an  illegitimate  brutal  dictator.  The 
plight  of  these  people  today  and  to- 
morrow has  to  take  center  court.  We 
must  persevere  in  keeping  the  spot- 
light on  that  country  imtil  its  peoples 
are  free  from  the  murderous  hands  of 
the  Dictator  Mengistu. 

Some  have  asked  for  pressure  from 
the  United  Nations.  But  frankly,  that 
option  is  bearing— who  can  be  sur- 
prised—no fruit.  The  most  that  the 
United  Nations  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish is  to  allow  a  handful  of  UN 
personnel  back  into  the  area.  Further 
discussions  with  the  government  have 
been  put  on  hold  until  the  end  of  May. 
The  United  Nations  is  once  again  dem- 
onstrating its  ineffectiveness. 

We  have  asked  for  the  intervention 
of  the  much  lionized  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev in  stopping  the  actions  of  this, 
his  client  state.  With  Mengistu's  objec- 
tives programmed  by  the  1,700  Soviet 
advisers  in  Ethiopia,  this  effort  to  get 
Gorbachev  to  intervene  is  a  waste  of 
breath.  And  certainly,  the  Soviets 
have  some  well-documented  experi- 
ence in  using  famine  as  a  means  to 
wipe  out  opposition  *  *  *  as  the  Uk- 
ranians  know  it  was  the  invention  of 
the  much-lionized  Nikita  Khrushchev. 

This  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
speak  out.  There  are  helpless  children 
in  Ethiopia  that  are  going  to  die 
within  weeks  •  *  '  indeed,  are  dying 
now.  Our  food  is  there,  yet  the  Com- 
munist government  refuses  to  permit 
the  food  to  be  given  to  the  hungry. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
identical  to  a  provision  reported, 
unanimously  by  voice  vote  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  May  3. 

First,  it  outlines  some  of  the  more 
criminal  actions  that  the  Ethiopian 
Government  has  undertaken,  especial- 
ly in  recent  weeks. 

We  could  fill  volumes  detailing  the 
inhumane  activities  that  the  Mengistu 
government  has  undertaken  •  •  • 
Such  as  its  villagization  scheme  which 
has  already  displaced  over  5  million 
people  *  *  *  or  its  holding  of  many 
thousands  of  political  prisoners,  or  its 
use  of  torture,  or  forced  conscription 
into  the  army  of  12  or  13  year  old 
boys. 

The  amendment  speaks  to  the  cur- 
rent emergency  situation  which  result- 
ed when  the  Ethiopian  Government 
forcibly  expelled  all  foreign  relief 
workers  from  the  north  putting  at  im- 
mediate risk  of  starvation  some  2  to  3 
million  people. 
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government  engages  in  any 

actions,  the  amendment 

he  use  of  sanctions. 

mandate  sanctions.  I  feel 

It  does  not  mandate 

that  it  will  conform  with 

being  taken  in  the  House. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

instrt  into  the  Record  a  New 

article,   dated   April   29. 

"Ethiopia's  Curbs  on  Aid 

Imperial   2   Million,"   the 

Times  editorial  on  May  7, 

Aid    in    Ethiopia,     1988 

Washington  Post  story  titled 

Ethiopia  Relief  Shutdown 

C!  .tastrophe'  "  dated  April  14, 

ar  icle  from  the  Christian  Sci- 

Monilor.  dated  Friday,  April  15. 

"Relief  groups  say  their 

spur     Ethiopia     rights 

an    article    from    the 

Times    of    today,    titled 

Falnine." 

be  ng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 
1  rew  York  Times,  Apr.  29.  19881 
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(By  Sheila  Rule) 

Ethiopia,    April    28.— The 

of  Ethiopia  has  so  severely  re- 
relief  operations  in  the 
n<trth,  a  region  ravaged  by  both 
war.  that  as  many  as  two  mil- 
ire  out  of  reach  of  any  known 
distribution,  aid  officials  and 
omats  say. 

the  restrictions,  these  officials 

of  thousands  of  tons  of  donat- 

1  lUing  up  at  ports  and  may  never 

in  need.  Agricultural  seeds,  too. 

.  distributed.  This  means  that 

must  soon  plant  crops  cannot 

whidh  could  lead  to  even  greater 

ne  It  year. 


Nationwide,  more  than  7  million  of  Ethio- 
pia's 47  million  people  remain  in  need  of 
emergency  relief,  according  to  workers  for 
humanitarian  aid  groups,  who  say  the  worst 
affected  provinces  are  Eritrea  and  Tigre.  in 
the  north. 

CROP  FAILURES  REPORTED 

They  say  the  number  could  rise  because  of 
varying  degrees  of  crop  failure  in  the  cur- 
rent harvest  in  several  other  provinces,  in- 
cluding Wallo,  Sidamo.  Harar.  Arsi  and 
northern  Shoa. 

The  good  news  is  that  it  has  been  raining 
this  month  in  much  of  the  country,  as  farm- 
ers prepare  to  plant  sorghum  and  corn  for 
the  next  harvest,  and  that  relief  operations 
outside  the  north  are  continuing. 

International  relief  workers  here  express 
fears  that  huge  waves  of  hungry  Ethiopians 
from  the  north,  where  crop  failures  last 
year  were  severe,  may  soon  move  to  urban 
centers  or  to  the  neighboring  Sudan  in 
search  of  food.  Contingency  plans  are  being 
drawn  up  to  establish  the  types  of  feeding 
camps  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  died  of  disease  in  the  country's  last 
such  calamity  three  years  ago. 

"THEY  COULD  BE  MOVING  NOW" 

In  1985,  starving  people  just  showed  up  all 
of  a  sudden."  one  Western  diplomat  said. 
"They  could  be  moving  now,  and  we  just 
don't  know  it  because  we  are  not  there." 

Relief  workers  say  the  Government  of 
President  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  has  given 
priority  to  military  aims  over  the  need  to 
feed  the  hungry  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Eritrea  and  Tigre.  The  Government  or- 
dered most  foreign  relief  workers  to  leave 
the  north  two  weeks  ago,  saying  it  was 
acting  for  their  safety,  although  the  aid 
workers  have  said  they  did  not  feel  them- 
selves in  danger. 

The  authorities  are  allowing  food  distribu- 
tion only  in  the  ever-smaller  areas  of  Eri- 
trea and  Tigre  that  they  control— some  esti- 
mates are  that  the  Government  controls  as 
little  as  10  percent  of  the  territory— as  sepa- 
ratist rebels  in  the  provinces  claim  major 
victories  in  their  long-running  conflicts. 
Meanwhile,  as  much  as  240,000  tons  of 
emergency  food  aid  at  the  port  of  Assab 
alone,  in  addition  to  other  relief  supplies,  is 
going  undistributed. 

The  entire  relief  operation  has  been  left 
to  the  Governments  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission  and  a  Christian  consorti- 
um closely  involved  with  Ethiopian  organi- 
zations. But  Western  relief  officials  say 
these  groups  cannot  adequately  handle  the 
situation,  partly  because  the  Government 
commission  cannot  travel  in  the  areas  of 
conflict. 

The  authorities  have  allowed  four  United 
Nations  workers  to  return  to  the  north,  but 
their  presence  is  expected  to  have  no  real 
effect  on  increasing  food  distribution;  the 
relief  workers  ordered  out  of  the  provinces 
numbered  40  to  60. 

REGIME  TIES  AID  TO  VICTORY 

The  Government  has  said  full  relief  oper- 
ations in  the  region  cannot  resume  until  the 
rebel  forces  are  defeated.  This  has  led  hu- 
manitarian agencies  to  conclude  that  the 
Government  does  not  want  witnesses  as  its 
troops  try  to  wipe  out  the  rebels  by  wiping 
out  the  civilians  who  support  them. 

"We  now  have  a  war  disaster  imposed  on  a 
drought  disaster,  said  James  R.  Cheek, 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy here.  "There  can't  be  anything  worse. 
We  planned  that  there  would  be  25,000  tons 
of  food  required  in  Eritrea  and  25.000  in 
Tigre  each  month.  In  Tigre,  there  is  now 


5,000  tons  a  month,  and  we're  not  sure  who 
that  food  is  going  to." 

By  the  aid  officials'  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates, only  about  300.000  people  in  Tigre 
and  one  million  in  Eritrea,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  3.5  million  in  the  two  prov- 
inces, can  be  fed  by  the  Government  and 
the  Christian  groups. 

Patrick  C.  Johns,  country  representive  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  which  is  part  of 
the  Christian  consortium  said  the  true 
number  of  people  outside  the  distribution 
system  could  be  between  one  million  and  1.5 
million. 

More  than  250  Ethiopians  involved  in  his 
organization  have  been  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  north  and  have  been  assisting  as  many 
as  900,000  people  in  the  two  provinces,  he 
said.  But  because  government  trucks  have 
been  diverted  to  the  war  effort  and  roads 
are  not  kept  open  long  enough,  transporta- 
tion of  food  remains  a  serious  problem. 

"We  have  confidence  in  the  church  struc- 
ture." Mr.  Johns  said.  "Our  staff  in  Eritrea 
is  made  up  of  Eritreans,  and  they  are  up 
there  trying  to  help  their  people.  If  the 
military  tried  to  steal  our  food,  they  would 
scream  murder." 

The  New  York-basked  Eritrean  Relief 
Committee— its  partner  Eritrean  Relief  As- 
sociation is  the  only  relief  agency  working 
in  rebel-held  territory  and  channels  food  aid 
from  the  Sudan  to  Eritrea— issued  an  appeal 
this  month  to  the  United  States  and  hu- 
manitarian agencies  to  take  part  in  the 
cross-border  activities  by  donating  food  and 
trucks.  But  the  Ethiopian  Government  has 
warned  that  such  operations  would  "be  met 
with  an  appropriate  response." 

Relief  officials  here  say  increased  cross- 
border  operations  are  unfeasible  because  of 
bad  or  nonexistent  roads  and  bridges, 
among  other  logistical  problems. 

The  United  States  has  raised  the  possibil- 
ity that  its  food  supplies  to  Ethiopia  might 
be  suspended  if  shipments  could  not  be 
guaranteed  to  reach  those  in  need.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  denounced  the  Govern- 
ment for  using  food  as  a  weapon  to  defeat 
the  rebellion. 

U.S.  REQUIRES  ACCOUNTING 

Like  other  donors,  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  any  food  it  gives  must  be  ac- 
counted for  on  an  independent  and  detailed 
basis  to  make  sure  it  is  not  going  to  the 
army  or  being  sold  but  is  distributed  to 
those  in  need.  The  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission's  definition  of  need  would 
not  necessarily  exclude  hungry  soldiers, 
some  aid  workers  said. 

The  authorities  have  told  the  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  turn  over 
its  operations,  including  warehouses,  trucks 
and  food,  to  the  Ethiopian  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ty, which  is  viewed  as  a  Government  organi- 
zation. But  relief  officials  at  various  inter- 
national agencies  suggest  that  the  local 
body  will  be  dictated  to  by  the  Government 
and  thus  will  be  unable  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  professed  by  the 
international  group. 

The  International  Committee  requires 
that  a  mimimal  presence  of  its  delegates  be 
in  the  north  to  monitor  distribution.  It  is 
stUl  negotiating  with  the  local  Red  Cross  to 
find  a  solution,  but  for  now,  its  supplies  in 
the  north  are  under  lock  and  key. 

"Every  day  that  is  lost  means  the  number 
of  people  who  need  food  is  probably  increas- 
ing," a  relief  worker  said.  "This  is  at  a  time 
when  nutritional  surveys  show  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  the  northern  regions 
are  suffering  from  moderate  malnutrition. 


while  20  percent  are  afflicted  with  severe 
malnutrition.  This  is  a  tragedy  that  could 
have  been  avoided.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the 
rebels  or  the  Government?  We  believe  it  is 
the  fault  of  both." 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  May  7, 1988] 
Live  Aid  in  Ethiopia.  1988  Style 

Two  million  lives  are  now  at  imminent 
risk  from  famine  in  Ethiopia,  twice  the 
number  who  died  in  the  1984-85  calamity. 
Then,  the  world  couldn't  send  emergency 
help  fast  enough.  This  time  the  problem  is 
different.  It's  not  the  lack  of  food,  but  the 
regime's  refusal  to  let  it  reach  the  famished. 

Pood,  240,000  tons  of  it,  has  piled  up  un- 
distributed just  at  the  one  port  of  Assab. 
But  foreign  relief  teams  have  been  barred 
from  stricken  areas,  because  of  the  gains 
made  in  battle  by  two  rebel  movements.  To 
spite  his  foes,  President  Mengistu  seems 
prepared  to  starve  his  own  people,  out  of 
the  world's  sight.  Pressure,  both  from  his 
African  neighbors  and  his  Soviet  patron,  is 
not  the  famine  victims'  best  remaining 
hope. 

As  it  happens,  a  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  convenes  in  Ethiopia's 
capital.  Addis  Ababa,  this  month.  That  gives 
African  leaders  a  shot  at  trying  to  turn 
their  host  from  his  cruel  course.  And  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ethiopia's  chief  weapons  sup- 
plier, could  also  use  its  influence,  preferably 
in  conjunction  with  Western  donor  coun- 
tries. Moscow  has  now  for  the  first  time 
pledged  a  substantial  250,000  tons  of  food, 
and  has  begun  talks  with  Washington  that 
could  result  in  sending  the  right  message  to 
General  Mengistu. 

The  world  has  learned  a  good  deal  about 
Ethiopia  since  the  days  of  the  "Live  Aid " 
and  "We  Are  the  World"  concerts.  The 
Ethiopian  who  then  directed  humanitarian 
relief  has  since  defected  and  exposed  failed 
agricultural  policies.  Defensively,  the 
regime  answers  that  it  has  abandoned  or 
modified  its  forced  resettlement  of  peasants, 
and  talks  about  using  market  incentives  to 
increase  output. 

Mr.  Mengistu.  a  warlord  who  calls  himself 
a  Marxist,  asserts  that  his  own  relief  com- 
mission has  enough  trucks  to  distribute 
food.  But  the  Ethiopian  agency  does  not  op- 
erate in  war  zones,  and  in  any  case  the  U.S. 
and  other  donors  require  an  accounting  for 
food  aid.  Rebels  have  fired  on  food  convoys, 
but  relief  workers  say  they  will  accept  the 
risks. 

What  humanitarian  agencies  can't  accept 
is  turning  their  food  over  to  General  Men- 
gistu for  use  as  a  political  weapon.  The 
Ethiopian  regime  understands  this.  Its  ban 
on  foreign  relief  organizations  is.  in  effect,  a 
death  sentence  on  peoples  trapped  in  the  re- 
bellious provinces  of  Eritrea  and  Tigre. 

Opening  blocked  roads  would  be  the  most 
meaningful  live  aid  for  Ethiopia's  hungry. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  14,  1988] 
U.S.  Says  Ethiopia  Relief  Shutdown 
Causing  "Catastrophe" 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
The  United  States  called  the  Ethiopian 
government-ordered  shutdown   of   interna- 
tional relief  operations  in  northern  Ethiopia 
"a  human  catastrophe"  that  threatens  more 
than  2  miUion  people  with  starvation,  and 
yesterday  it  urged  Ethiopia's  Marxist  lead- 
ers to  rescind  their  "callous  decision." 

The  Ethiopian  government  last  week  or- 
dered all  foreign  relief  workers  to  leave  the 
war-torn  provinces  of  Tigre  and  Eritrea  and 
told  the  United  Nations  and  private  western 


groups,  such  as  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  Catholic  Relief  Services,  to  hand  over 
their  famine  relief  operations  to  Ethiopian 
agencies. 

Both  provinces  have  been  sites  of  intense 
battles  recently  as  rebel  armies  fighting 
Ethiopian  leader  Lt.  Col.  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam's  rule  have  severely  shaken  his 
army's  control  of  the  northern  regions. 

"Over  2  million  people  are  facing  starva- 
tion."  State  Department  spokesman  Charles 
E.  Redman  said  yesterday.  "We  deplore  the 
decisions  made  by  the  government  in  Addis 
Ababa  to  neglect  or  sacrifice  millions  of  its 
citizens  in  pursuit  of  military  objectives. 

"Assurances  that  the  decision  was  made 
for  the  security  of  those  involved,  that  the 
expulsion  is  temporary.'  and  that  indige- 
nous organizations  can  take  up  the  slack 
ring  hollow  against  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  disaster."  he  said. 

"The  world  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  allow 
innocent  people  to  die.  To  avert  this  trage- 
dy, the  government's  callous  decision  must 
be  reconsidered.  .  .  .  Relief  workers  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  so  that  millions  of  Ethi- 
opians might  live.  ...  It  is  incumbent  upon 
both  government  and  rebels  to  honor  the 
sanctity  of  lives  and  to  permit  relief  oper- 
ations to  go  forward  unimpeded. "  Redman 
said. 

Saying  that  the  United  States  "fully  sup- 
ports "  U.N.  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar's  efforts  to  resume  these  oper- 
ations. Redman  noted.  "The  food  is  avail- 
able. The  private  voluntary  organizations, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  U.N.  staff  are  all 
there.  ...  So  there  is  transport  there. 
There  is  food  there.  The  problem  is.  at  this 
stage,  the  government  has  blocked  the  pipe- 
line." 

Although  it  is  among  the  chief  suppliers 
of  relief  material  to  Ethiopia's  victims  of 
drought  and  civil  war.  the  United  States  fre- 
quently has  been  at  odds  with  the  Mengistu 
government  over  its  efforts  to  get  the  upper 
hand  over  the  rebels  by  manipulating  food 
distribution. 

Redman  said  that  U.S.  aid  this  year 
amounU  to  about  250.000  metric  tons  of 
food.  In  dollar  terms,  he  added,  the  aid 
amounts  to  $112  million,  of  which  $95  mil- 
lion is  for  food.  He  said  the  other  major 
donors  are  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
pledged  250,000  metric  tons  of  food,  and  the 
European  Community,  whose  total  contri- 
bution is  116,000  metric  tons. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 
15.  1988] 

Relief  Groups  Say  Their  Ouster  May 

Spur  Ethiopia  Rights  Abuses 

(By  Robert  M.  Press) 

The  possibility  ol  widespread  starvation 
and  human  rights  violations  in  Ethiopia  are 
twin  concerns  voiced  by  international  relief 
agencies  following  Ethiopia's  order  for  all 
foreign  relief  workers  to  leave  the  northern 
war  zones. 

Officials  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  and  UNICEP  are 
raising  both  issues  and  calling  for  a  reversal 
of  the  expuision  order  given  last  week. 

Without  the  foreign  presence  in  Eritrea 
and  Tigre  Provinces,  these  officials  say, 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  atrocities  being 
committed  during  fighting. 

"No  one  will  be  a  witness  to  the  way  the 
war  is  conducted."  says  Leon  de  Riedmat- 
ten,  the  ICRC's  deputy  delegate  general  for 
Africa,  based  in  Geneva. 

"When  governments  refuse  access  to  the 
outside  world.  I  think  something  terribly, 


terribly  wrong  is  going  on,"  says  M.  Baquer 
Namazi.  UNICEP's  representative  in  Kenya. 

Article  3  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions 
on  armed  conflict,  which  Ethiopia  has 
signed,  specifically  names  the  ICRC  as  an 
"impartial  humanitarian  body,"  that  may 
offer  its  services  in  observing  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

The  last  ICRC  officials  left  northern  Ethi- 
opia, under  government  orders,  yesterday. 
The  government  is  now  accusing  the  ICRC 
of  aiding  the  rebels. 

International  pressure  to  get  the  govern- 
ment of  Lt.  Col.  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  to 
reverse  the  order  is  mounting.  A  top  envoy 
from  the  UN  arrived  Thursday  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia's  capital,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  the  order  reversed. 

United  States  officials  have  been  in  touch 
with  Soviet  officials  to  try  to  assure  food 
relief  reaches  an  estimated  3  million  needy 
people  in  Eritrea  and  Tigre,  the  two  regions 
hardest  hit  by  both  drought  and  war. 

In  Addis  Ababa.  ICRC  spokesman  Vincent 
Bernard  said  his  agency  is  needed  in  those 
areas  to  protect  people. 

Of  the  3  million  people  at  risk,  more  than 
2  million  are  now  in  rebel-held  areas.  There 
is  special  concern  for  these  people  because 
all  along  the  Ethiopian  government  has  al- 
lowed relief  food  to  be  distributed  only  in 
government-held  areas.  Those  areas  have 
shrunk  dramatically  in  recent  weeks  as  a 
result  of  military  advances  by  the  Eritrean 
Peoples  Liberation  Front  and  the  Tigrean 
Peoples  Liberation  Front. 

Some  relief  food  gets  to  rebel  areas  via 
Sudan,  but  rebel  spokesman  said,  even 
before  recent  military  gains,  the  amounts 
were  far  from  sufficient. 

So  far.  Eritreans  and  Tigreans  have  not 
migrated  in  mass  to  main  towns  for  food 
like  they  did  in  1984-85  during  the  last 
famine.  And  some  crop  surpluses  are  report- 
ed in  parts  of  Tigre.  But  the  ICRC's  Ber- 
nard said  the  situation  is  serious  now  and 
could  become  "critical "  within  a  month. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  May  16, 

1988] 

Famine— A  Hungry  Nation  at  War  With 

Its  Own  People 

(By  Stephen  Chapman) 

Less  than  four  years  ago.  the  world 
watched  in  horror  as  a  million  Ethiopians 
starved  to  death.  Brace  yourself.  Famine  is 
once  again  stalking  Ethiopia,  and  millions 
may  die. 

Americans  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  villain  is  not  a  lack  of  food.  Vast  sup- 
plies, including  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons 
sent  by  the  U.S.  government,  now  sit  in 
Ethiopian  ports,  waiting  to  be  delivered  to 
those  in  need.  Blocking  the  way  is  the  Ethi- 
opian government,  which  uses  starvation  as 
a  weapon  in  a  monstrous  war  against  its 
own  people.  An  estimated  7  million  are  in 
mortal  danger. 

The  head  of  the  Soviet-backed  regime  in 
Addis  Ababa.  Gen.  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam, 
faithfully  models  himself  on  Josef  Stalin. 

Like  Stalin,  he  has  carried  out  a  merciless 
program  of  agricultural  collectivism,  killing 
untold  numbers  of  uncooperative  peasants 
in  the  process. 

Like  Stalin,  he  has  also  created  mass 
famine  by  destroying  the  nations  ability  to 
feed  itself. 

If  you're  looking  for  the  worst  govern- 
ment on  earth,  look  no  further.  Gen.  Men- 
gistu has  combined  a  murderous  assault  on 
human  rights  with  an  economic  program 
that  has  made  Ethiopia  the  world's  poorest 
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much  the  West  can  do  to  stop  him.  But  by 
refusing  to  be  an  accomplice  to  the  crime,  it 
may  weaken  his  grip  on  power.  If  the 
regime  survives,  this  famine  won't  be  Ethio- 
pia's last. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  amendment  has  the  same  opera- 
tive clause  as  the  joint  resolution  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  think  we  all  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  this  amendment. 
There  is  absolutely  no  argument  about 
it.  But  speaking  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  wonder  if  as  a  matter  of 
committee  procedure  he  would  not 
prefer  to  see  this  work  its  normal  way 
and  come  to  the  committee  after  it  has 
passed  the  House  and  come  to  the 
Senate  and  been  referred  to  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  intend  to  go  both  routes  be- 
cause I  want  something  done  on  it.  I 
know  I  will  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relatioris  Committee,  but  I 
want  at  every  possible  opportunity  to 
raise  this  question,  which  is  why  I 
have  offered  it  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  the  Senator  would 
prefer  not  to  pull  this  down  and  wait 
until  we  get  it  in  the  normal  course  of 
events? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say,  most  respectful- 
ly, no,  thank  you. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  that  case,  I  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment  with  a  good  objec- 
tive and  I  will  be  bound  to  support  it. 
Mr.    HELMS.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  con- 
denms  the  Government  of  Ethiopia 
for  its  refusal  to  permit  relief  food  to 
reach  the  rebels  in  northern  Ethiopia, 
and  also  urges  rebel  groups  to  stop  at- 
tacks on  relief  vehicles;  it  urges  the 
President  to  "focus  world  pressure"  on 
both  the  government  and  rebels  "to 
reach  a  pragmatic,  enduring  political 
settlement,"  and  urges  the  I»resident 
to  engage  in  direct  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Ethiopia. 

The  President  is  "strongly  urged  and 
is  hereby  authorized"  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia  if  they  continue  policies  such 
as  forced  resettlement  and  interfer- 
ence with  international  relief  effort. 
Finally,  the  President  is  required  to 
make  reports  to  Congress  every  60 
days  on  Ethiopia's  conduct  on  "the  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States." 

It  is  my  luiderstanding,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  already  stated,  that  this  lan- 
guage is  identical  to  language  recently 
reported  out  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  as  far  as  its  opera- 


tiver  language.  We  all  known  there  is  a 
terrible  tragedy  going  on  in  Ethiopia 
right  now  and  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  irmocent  people  are  facing 
terrible  conditions  including  starva- 
tion. We  think  that  the  Government 
of  Ethiopia  should  be  the  subject  of 
tremendous  world  opinion  against 
their  position  in  causing  this  kind  of 
terrible  hunger  and  terrible  cruelty  to 
their  owm  people.  So  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  (No.  2084)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2085 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayer  funds  for  the  U.S.-Panama  Com- 
bined Canal  Defense  Board  or  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Panamanian  Defense  Force 
unless  the  President  certifies  that  Soviet, 
Cuban,  or  Nicaraguan  armed  forces  are 
not  present  in  Panama  or,  if  present,  that 
such  forces  are  not  being  assisted  by  the 
Panamanian  Defense  Force  or  that  Gener- 
al Noriega  has  been  removed  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Force,  barred  from  all  offices,  and  prohib- 
ited from  designating  his  successor) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  auid  ask 
that  it  be  considered. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  a  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina   [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2085. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
any  activities  of  the  Combined  Board  estab- 
lished by  Article  IV  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1978  for  mutual  cooperation  in 


the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  or,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  for  assistance  to,  or  support 
of,  the  Panamanian  Defense  Force  unless 
and  until  the  President  has  certified  to  Con- 
gress 1)  that  no  armed  forces  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Cuba,  or  Nica- 
ragua are  present  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama:  2)  that,  if  the  armed  forces  of  any 
such  country  are  present  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  the  Panamanian  Defense  Force  is 
neither  providing  assisance  to,  nor  coordi- 
nating its  activities  with,  such  armed  forces; 
or  3)  that  General  Manuel  Noriega  has  been 
removed  as  Commander  of  the  Panamanian 
Defense  Force,  barred  from  all  offices  and 
authority,  and  prohibited  from  designating 
or  appointing  his  successor.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  increasing  Cuban- 
ization  of  Panama  is  a  growing  reality 
that  I  think  this  Senate  must  face  if 
the  administration,  particularly  the 
Pentagon,  will  not.  I  do  not  speak  for 
any  other  Senator,  but  I  just  carmot 
see  how  we  could  condone  allowing  the 
dictator  Noriega  in  his  desperation  to 
stay  in  power  to  jeopardize  United 
States  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal. 
To  this  date,  I  must  sadly  say  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  willing  to 
take  a  firm  public  stand  against  Nor- 
iega and  the  Cubanization  of  Panama, 
nor  in  my  judgment  to  face  up  to  the 
hard  facts.  Now,  the  Senate  did  adopt 
the  D'Amato  jimendment  requesting  a 
public  report  on  the  extent  of  Soviet- 
Cuban  military  involvement  in 
Panama.  But  the  administration  has 
ignored  that  Senate  action,  and  Mr. 
Noriega,  as  anybody  knows  who  has 
checked  the  news  in  the  last  30  min- 
utes, continues  to  be  treated  with  kid 
gloves,  if  not  as  some  kind  of  favorite 
son,  rather  than  the  thug  that  he  is. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  go  back  a  little 
more  than  10  years,  and  as  Al  Smith 
used  to  say.  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 
On  March  3.  1978.  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Byrd.  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Sena- 
tor Howard  Baker,  the  then  minority 
leader,  and  76  other  Senators  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Neutrality  Treaty  in  conjunction  with 
the  debate  on  the  relinquishment  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  territory  of 
United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Mr.  President,  the  Byrd-Baker 
amendment,  as  it  is  known,  provided 
the  following: 

Under  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Perma- 
nent Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  (the  Neutrality  Treaty), 
Panama  and  the  United  States  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  remain  open  and  secure  to  ships 
of  all  nations.  The  correct  interpretation  of 
this  principle  is  that  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries shall,  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  process,  defend  the  canal 
against  any  threat  to  the  regime  of  neutrali- 
ty, and  consequently  shall  have  the  right  to 
act  against  any  aggression  or  threat  directed 


against  the  canal  or  against  the  peaceful 
transit  of  vessels  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  President,  that  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  with  only  three 
dissenting  votes— 85  Senators  voted  for 
it,  3  Senators  voted  against  it— and  it 
was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  is  now  a  part  of 
the  text  of  article  IV  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty. 

Now.  what  makes  the  Byrd-Baker 
amendment  of  10  years  ago  particular- 
ly relevant  today  is  the  continued  re- 
ports that  I  am  receiving  both  from  re- 
liable independent  sources  as  well  as 
the  news  media  that  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  Soviets,  the  Cubans, 
and  the  Nicaraguans  have  moved  into 
Panama.  Worse  still,  the  armed  forces 
of  one  or  more  of  these  countries,  no- 
tably Soviet-controlled  Cubans,  may 
have  penetrated  canal  defense  areas 
manned  by  United  States  troops  and 
may  have  actually  engaged  United 
States  troops  in  combat. 

Now.  I  am  choosing  my  words  care- 
fully because  I  do  not  want  to  violate 
any  intelligence  rules  in  the  process. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  pending 
amendment  that  I  just  offered  is  to 
determine,  so  that  the  public  can 
know  as  well  as  the  Congress,  if  these 
reports  are  correct.  I  happen  to  know 
of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  made  official.  I  think  the 
American  people  ought  to  know.  I 
think  certainly  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  know,  and  I  certainly  think 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  information  when  it  is  re- 
ceived. 

The  amendment  does  not  say  that 
the  reports  are  correct  or  incorrect. 
The  amendment  simply  ensures  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  has  access  to  all  of  the  relevant 
facts  will  inform  the  American  people 
about  these  reports,  reports  which  I 
will  not  reiterate  that  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving on  a  regular  basis  from  various 
sources.  I  think  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment. 

I  hope  somehow  that  these  reports 
will  be  proved  incorrect.  But  they  are 
there,  reports  of  Soviet-instigated 
Cuban  military  activities  in  Panama. 
They  are  there.  I  think  we  need  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  would  be  naive  to 
the  extreme  to  even  think  that  the 
dictator  Noriega  is  incapable  of  selling 
his  soul,  his  country,  and  the  Panama 
CanaJ  to  the  Communists  to  receive 
the  totalitarian  political  technology, 
chiefly  armed  might,  that  he  needs  to 
stay  in  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  most 
Senators  are  familiar  with  reports 
that  100.000  Soviet-made  AK-47's  and 
Soviet-made  rocket-propelled  grenade 
launchers  along  with  grenades  and 
mortars  and  other  weaponry  made  to 
order  have  been  shipped  to  Panama 
and  hidden  in  inaccessible  sites  around 
the  country.  If  that  is  not  a  threat  to 


the  Panama  Canal.   I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  one. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  a  recent 
report  that  a  Marxist-Lenist  "interna- 
tionalist brigade"  so-called  consisting 
of  about  1,200  troops  has  infiltrated 
into  Panama  from  where?  From  Cuba. 
If  this  report  is  true— and  I  think  it 
is— then  it  would  be  logical  to  assume 
that  the  influx  of  Soviet  weapons  is  a 
directly  related  incident  because  do 
not  forget  that  the  fondest  goal  in  this 
hemisphere  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
merely  to  get  Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and 
other  countries  under  the  Communist 
umbrella  but  to  get  that  Panama 
Canal.  That  is  what  a  lot  of  us  warned 
about  10  years  ago. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  the  impli- 
cations for  the  security  of  the  50,000 
American  citizens  in  Panama  today, 
and  the  even  greater  strategic  implica- 
tions of  these  apparent  developments 
are  staggering.  And  we  should  not  be 
asleep  at  the  switch  which  is  why  that 
amendment  is  at  the  desk  right  now. 
That  is  why  I  have  offered  it. 

The  Senate  and  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth 
and  they  are  entitled  to  leam  it  from 
the  man  they  elected  twice  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ronald 
Reagan.  They  are  entitled  to  have 
from  the  President  a  formal  statement 
of  the  facts. 

If  the  President  confirms  that  the 
facts  are  as  reported,  then  the  United 
States  should  take  seriously  its  treaty 
responsibilities  and  act  to  fulfill  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  Byrd-Baker 
amendment  of  a  little  more  than  10 
years  ago.  The  bottom  line.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  least  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Senator  is  that  those  obligations  in- 
clude the  obligatior\s  to  insist  that  the 
dictator.  General  Noriega,  is  brought 
to  justice  for  drug  trafficking  aimed  at 
the  young  people  of  this  country,  and 
our  present  and  future  security  as  a 
nation. 

I  will  yield  the  floor  in  just  1  second. 
But  before  I  do  so.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Marxist 
brigade  infiltrates  Panama  to  defend 
Noriega"  from  the  Washington  Times 
of  April  5.  1988.  and  the  Washington 
Times  article  titled  "Shadow  of  Cuba 
grows  in  Panama,"  of  April  29,  1988. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  5,  1988] 

Marxist  Brigade  Infiltrates  Panama  to 
Defend  Noriega 

(By  Lou  Marano) 

An  international  Marxist  brigade  of  800  to 
1,200  Latin  Americans,  mostly  Cubans  but 
including  some  Colombians  and  Nicara- 
guans, has  landed  by  air  in  Panama  to  sup- 
port Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noreiga. 

U.S.  and  Panamanian  sources  said  yester- 
day the  brigade  arrived  on  the  night  of 
March  24  at  a  remote  airstrip  in  Panama. 
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future  Cuban-supported  guerrilla  war 
against  the  United  States  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  officers  were  quoted  as  saying  arms 
recently  flown  into  Panama  from  Cuba  in- 
cluded 100,000  Soviet-make  AK-47  automat- 
ic rifles,  rocket-propelled  grenades,  hand 
grenades  and  ammunition.  Gen.  Noriega's 
private  Boeing  727  jet  was  used  for  some  of 
the  flights,  they  said. 

Air  Force  Maj.  Augiisto  Villaz  said  he  had 
flown  three  of  the  16  scheduled  flighU  that 
ferried  some  250  tons  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Cuba  to  Panama  in  preparation 
for  a  possible  left-wing,  anti-American  insur- 
gency. 

The  American  troops  departing  today  will 
double  the  present  U.S.  security  force  of 
1,270  men  in  Panama,  which  Mr.  Reagan 
doubled  just  last  month  from  600. 

In  addition,  there  are  10,000  U.S.  troops 
stationed  in  Panama,  the  headquarters  of 
the  U.S.  Southern  Command,  which  covers 
Central  and  South  America. 

Some  200  members  of  a  combat  aviation 
brigade  departed  by  helicopter  from  Fort 
Ord,  Calif,  yesterday  for  Travis  Air  Force 
Base,  150  miles  to  the  northeast,  the  first 
step  on  their  trip  to  Panama. 

Lt.  Col.  Rick  Dodge,  commander  of  the 
unit  dubbed  "Task  Force  Hawk,"  said  his 
pilots,  ground  crews  and  air  crewmen  are 
prepared  for  any  of  the  missions  they  have 
trained  for.  including  transporting  troops, 
evacuating  civilians  and  other  military  oper- 
ations. 

The  troops,  members  of  the  7th  Infanatry 
Division  (Light)  Aviation  Brigade,  will  leave 
Travis  today  on  Air  Force  transport  planes. 

Accompanying  them  will  be  26  helicop- 
ters, including  15  UH-60  Blackhawk  utility 
helicopters,  seven  AH- IS  Cobra  attack  heli- 
copters and  four  OH-58  Kiowa  observation 
helicopters. 

The  unit  will  join  about  1,100  other  Army 
soldiers  and  Marines,  who  will  arrive  in 
Panama  from  tomorrow  through  Friday. 

Army  spokesman  Paul  Boyce  said  the 
troops  are  taking  all  the  types  of  helicopters 
they  normally  fly  and  train  with.  He  called 
the  action  "a  normal  troop  movemement, " 
not  an  emergency  deployment  like  the 
recent  Honduran  mission. 

(James  M.  Dorsey  contributed  to  this  arti- 
cle, which  is  based  in  part  on  wire  service  re- 
ports. ) 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  29, 

1988] 

Shadow  of  Cuba  Grows  in  Panama 

(By  Peter  Almond  and  Bill  Gertz) 

Military  and  intelligence  officials  say  evi- 
dence of  Cuban  involvement  in  intrusions 
on  U.S.  base  areas  in  Panama  is  growing. 

Several  officials  with  access  to  top  level 
intelligence  reports  each  told  The  Washing- 
ton Times  independently  that  those  reports 
describe  continuing  probes  by  Cuban  com- 
mando units  against  U.S.  military  installa- 
tions in  Panama,  increased  political  agita- 
tion by  Cuban  political  advisers,  and  casual- 
ties suffered  by  the  Cubans  in  some  of  their 
probes. 

But  senior  Reagan  administration  repre- 
sentatives continue  to  insist  there  is  not 
enough  definitive  evidence  to  allow  them  to 
announce  publicly  who  is  responsible. 

The  Marine  Corps— humilated  and  angry 
after  an  April  11  incident  in  which  one 
Marine  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  by 
fellow  Marines— has  been  pressing  for  the 
administration  to  demonstrate  there  is 
indeed  a  significant,  professional  military 
effort  to  probe  U.S.  defenses  in  Panama. 


Military  and  intelligence  sources  have  de- 
scribed in  detail  some  of  the  intrusions  that 
are  frustrating  the  Marines. 

For  example,  three  U.S.  military  officials 
with  access  to  intelligence  reports  told  The 
Washington  Times  that  Cuban  special  mili- 
tary forces  and  intelligence  agents  launched 
a  covert  operation  this  week  aimed  at  pro- 
voking a  military  incident  with  U.S.  forces 
at  Howard  Air  Force  Base  in  Panama  as 
part  of  a  larger  effort  to  foment  anti-Ameri- 
can feelings  in  the  country. 

Other  officials  have  cited  conflicting  re- 
ports that  the  Marines  killed  at  least  two 
Cuban  commandoes  during  an  April  12  inci- 
dent near  Howard  AFB  and  wounded  six 
others. 

The  commandos  were  said  to  be  part  of  a 
contingent  of  Cuban  military  and  intelli- 
gence operatives  recently  dispatched  to 
Panama  to  carry  out  operations  against  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  facilities  in  support  of 
Panamanian  strongman  Gen.  Manuel  Anto- 
nio Noreiga. 

But  Pentagon  officials  and  a  senior  White 
House  offical— at  least  publicly— are  telling 
a  different  story. 

Marine  Commandant  Gen.  Alfred  Gray 
discussed  the  incidents  in  Panama  recently 
with  Pentagon  spokesman  Daniel  Howard, 
and  the  latter  said  later:  "We  just  do  not 
have  the  evidence  to  come  out  with  any- 
thing substantial: 

"I  think  there  is  no  doubt  our  defenses  are 
being  probed"  said  Lt.  Cmdr.  Greg  Hartung, 
spokesman  for  U.S.  Southern  Command  in 
Panama.  "We  are  dealing  with  profession- 
als, using  professional  military  tactics,  well- 
trained,  disciplined.  But  I  do  not  know  who 
is  behind  it." 

The  senior  White  House  official  acknowl- 
edged yesterday  that  "there  has  been  some 
information  of  Cuban  personnel  there  tin 
Panama]  but  in  insignificant  numbers. " 

Adding  to  the  confusion,  however,  is  the 
official's  further  statement  that  he  had 
"forgotten  whether  there  were  any  casual- 
ties from  the  Marines'  fire. 

"At  first  we  thought  the  boys  were  nerv- 
ous and  firing  at  shadows,  but  that  now  ap- 
pears not  to  be  the  case,"  the  senior  official 
said.  "It  appears  now  that  there  were  in- 
truders of  some  sort  and  there  have  been 
exchanges,  but  I  don't  know  about  casual- 
ties. 

"I  don't  know  if  Cubans  were  involved  in 
the  firefights, "  he  said. 

"It  is  not  unheard  of  for  this  same  sort  of 
operation  to  be  directed  toward  Guantana- 
mo  Bay  (a  U.S.  naval  base  in  Cuba.]  Shad- 
owy figures,"  the  official  said.  "It  doesn't 
appear  to  be  a  well-executed  military  ma- 
neuver but  more  in  the  nature  of  harass- 
ment." 

Intelligence  officials  said  there  were  re- 
ports that  about  20  armed  intruders  be- 
lieved to  be  part  of  a  Cuban  special  forces 
unit  were  fired  upon  by  U.S.  Marines  de- 
fending Howard  AFB  on  Tuesday,  although 
a  Pentagon  spokeswoman  said  she  knew  of 
no  such  incident. 

But  the  officials  insisted  that  the  intrud- 
ers set  off  15  flares  around  the  defense  pe- 
rimeter of  the  air  base,  drawing  gunfire 
from  marine  patrols. 

They  also  said  the  Tuesday  incident  was 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  maneuvers  by  armed 
commandos  clad  in  black  pajama-like  cam- 
ouflage suits  and  wearing  black  berets. 

"This  was  a  probe  by  Cuban  'Spetsnaz' 
[the  Soviet  term  for  special  forces]  that  is 
occurring  nightly  near  Howard."  one  intelli- 
gence official  said. 
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The  intelligence  operatives  are  under  the 
control  of  senior  officials  of  the  Cuban  DGI 
intelligence  service,  which  has  maintained 
close  ties  to  Gen.  Noriega,  and  are  active  in 
an  increasing  number  of  propaganda  and 
disinformation  operations  in  support  of  the 
Noriega  government,  the  intelligence  offi- 
ci&ls  s&id 

According  to  military  sources,  in  the  April 
11  incident  at  the  800-acre  Arraijan  fuel 
storage  facility  near  Howard  Air  Force  Base, 
a  Marine  search  party  has  split  up  and 
almost  surrounded  seven  or  eight  intruders. 
Cpl.  Ricardo  Villahermoso,  25,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  tripped  a  flare  and  was  shot  and  killed 
by  his  colleagues  who  thought  they  were 
hearing  gunfire. 

The  next  night,  about  100  Marines  en- 
gaged some  50  intruders  at  the  Arraijan  fa- 
cility in  thick,  triple-canopy  jungle.  Marines 
reported  making  several  hits,  but  a  detailed 
48-hour  sweep  of  the  area  found  only  a 
flare,  an  unused  battledressing,  two  bottles 
of  insect  repellent  and  a  black  bandana. 
None  of  these.  Pentagon  and  Southcom 
spokesmen  said,  are  used  by  U.S.  service 
personnel,  but  they  could  not  identify  the 
items  further. 

Nevertheless,  reports  persisted  that  the 
Marines  had  made  hits,  including  the  two 
men  reportedly  killed  and  the  six  wounded. 
An  individual  interviewed  by  the  military 
is  said  to  have  reported  that  one  man  was 
pronounced  dead  at  a  Panamanian  hospital 
and  that  he  heard  Spanish  spoken  with  a 
Cuban  accent  there.  The  source  said  other 
casualties  were  hastily  spirited  away  from 
the  hospital,  apparently  by  Cuban  diplomat- 
ic personnel. 

Military  officials  got  one  report  that  the 
intruders  could  have  escaped  on  a  Cuban 
ship  which  developed  "engine  trouble"  in 
the  Panama  Canal  locks. 

A  spokeswoman  at  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  a  U.S.  government  agency,  con- 
firmed that,  on  April  14,  the  general  pur- 
pose ship  Moncada  reported  "steering  fail- 
ure" northbound  in  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks. 
The  ship  docked  at  the  tie-up  station  about 
one  mile  north,  which  Is  within  eight  miles 
of  the  Arraijan  facility. 

A  Panama  Commission  launch  helped  the 
Cuban  ship's  local  agent  take  the  defective 
steering  apparatus  to  Panama  City  for  re- 
pairs and  returned  it  the  next  day.  The 
Moncada  got  under  way  on  the  16th  and 
cleared  the  locks,  headed  for  Cuba,  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  spokeswoman  said  she  did  not  know  if 
any  extra  passengers  had  boarded  the  ship 
while  it  was  docked.  "I  would  doubt  it.  The 
tie-up  dock  is  brightly  lit  and  observed  by 
video  cameras,""  she  said. 

Reports  of  Cubans  in  Panama  abound  in 
the  streets  of  Panama  City.  Cmdr.  Hartung 
said  Panamanian  friends  had  told  him  of 
being  stopped  at  Panamanian  Defense 
Force  roadblocks  in  the  area  where  the 
words  "Coche,"'  Spanish  for  car.  and  "haul" 
for  trunk  were  used. 

"These  are  words  used  in  Mexico  and 
Cuba,  but  not  in  Panama,"  he  said. 

Last  week,  it  was  the  U.S.  Army"s  turn  to 
encounter  intruders,  and  yet  fall  to  find  any 
Incriminating  evidence. 

About  midnight  on  April  19  at  the 
Rodman  ammunition  storage  site  next  to 
the  U.S.  naval. station  and  the  U.S.  Marine 
barracks,  an  Army  guard  reported  seeing 
three  men  Inside  the  perimeter.  They  were 
wearing  the  tiger-striped  camouflage  and 
berets  common  to  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces  (PDF)  and  carried  pistols  and  satch- 
els. 


Ordered  to  stop,  and  under  perimeter 
lights,  one  of  the  intruders  fired  his  revolver 
at  the  guard,  who  returned  fire  and  called 
for  help.  The  Intruder  fired  again  and  the 
three  men  ran  before  a  12-man  Marine 
quick  reaction  force  arrived.  They  found 
nothing,  but  military  sources  say  Intelli- 
gence officials  are  working  with  a  video  tape 
to  try  to  identify  the  intruders. 

The  next  night  at  8,  a  three-member 
Army  observation  team  one-and-a-half  miles 
west  of  Howard  Air  Force  Base  on  a  secre- 
tive mission  to  try  to  intercept  intruders  was 
approached  by  about  30  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  officials. 

The  soldiers  detonated  Claymore  mines  as 
the  men  approached  less  than  30  yards 
away.  No  shots  were  fired,  but  the  mines 
scared  the  intruders  into  retreating. 

(Jeremiah  0"Leary  contributed  to  this 
report. ) 

Mr.  S"5fMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thanlt  the  Chair.  I 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  time  situation  is  on 
this  amendment.  But  I  want  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator.  I  read  the  report  some- 
where. It  slips  my  mind  where  I  read 
it.  That  was  about  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  the  process  of  a  firefight  that 
took  place  between  American  Marines 
and  unidentified  troops,  that  some  of 
the  people  killed  were  actually  Com- 
munist Cuban  troops,  and  some  were 
taken  to  the  hospital.  Some  were 
wounded  and  then  they  were  picked 
up  by  the  Cuban  Embassy  or  a  Cuban 
interest  group  in  Panama.  Does  the 
Senator  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  heard  the  same 
reports.  We  have  checked  them  out. 
We  found  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
that  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  this  the  article  the 
Senator  referred  to? 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMMS,  This  may  be  the  arti- 
cle that  I  happen  to  have  read.  "Other 
officials  have  cited  conflicting  reports 
that  Marines  killed  at  least  two  Cuban 
commandos  during  the  April  12  inci- 
dent near  Howard  Air  Force  Base  and 
wounded  six  others."  I  think  that  is 
something  that  should  be  of  alarm  to 
all  Senators. 

But  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  which  is  very  frustrating 
to  him  and  to  this  Senator  is,  as  the 
superpower,  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  of  America 
seems  to  be  so  intimidated  that  it  is 
afraid  to  use  judicial  force  when  neces- 
sary in  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
the  preservation  of  commerce  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  was  up  until  10 
years  ago  the  United  States  Canal 
Zone  in  Panama.  It  was  handed  over 
to  these  two-bit  drug  dealers  by  the 
thinking  here  in  Congress  that  some- 
how if  we  gave  the  Panama  Canal  to 
them,  then  they  would  start  being  nice 
people;  the  same  thinking  in  my  view 
that  keeps  us  from  giving  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua.  But  I 
guess  the  question  is:  Does  the  Sena- 


tor not  think  it  is  about  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  admits 
the  failures  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  repeal  it,  or  else  the  administra- 
tion test  it  in  court  and  use  judicial 
use  of  military  power  for  the  good  of 
the  order  in  a  case  like  Panama?  If  the 
United  States  is  so  weak,  I  guess  I  am 
asking  the  Senator,  that  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  a  dictator  like  Noriega,  yet  we 
did  try  to  do  things  here  that  impose 
hurt  and  pain  on  the  people,  which 
then    makes    Noriega    stronger    and 
makes  the  United  States  weaker  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Panama,  that  we 
should  wake  up,  are  there  not  times 
that  the  judicious  use  of  force,  mili- 
tary if  necessary,  would  be  more  sensi- 
ble and  better  for  the  good  of  the 
order  than  the  process  that  is  taking 
place? 
There  are  two  questions.  I  apologize. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  one  of  the  very 
few  Senators  who  voted  against  enact- 
ment of  the  War  Power  Act.  I  recall 
having  read  the  English  language  of  it 
prior  to  its  being  considered  on  the 
floor    of    the    Senate.    Not    being    a 
lawyer,  I  decided  to  cal?  on  my  then 
colleague   from  North  Carolina,   the 
very  able,  very  distinguished,  beloved 
Sam  Ervin.  who  was  a  constitutional 
authority,  par  excellence.  I  said:  "Sen- 
ator, can  I  come  by  and  see  you  for  a 
moment?  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion." 
He  said.  "Sure." 

I  went  to  his  office,  and  I  took  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  War  Powers  Act 
and  I  read  it  to  him.  and  he  smiled  at 
me. 
He  said,  "What  is  your  problem? 
I  said:  "I'm  not  a  lawyer,  but  as  a 
nonlawyer.  this  seems  to  be.  ipso  facto, 
unconstitutional. ' ' 

He  grinned  and  he  said:  "You  got  it. 
You  don't  need  to  be  a  lawyer  to  read 
the  English  language." 

In  response  to  the  other  part  of  the 
Senator's  question.  I  think  it  is  almost 
past  time  for  the  United  States— to  use 
the  Senator's  words— judiciously  to 
defend  freedom. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  hobbled 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  and  a 
key  element  of  foreign  policy  ought  to 
be  the  prevention  of  a  takeover  of  this 
world  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  com- 
munism. 

It  is  said:  "Helms  sees  a  Communist 
under  every  bed."  but  they  are  just 
about  right.  They  are  everjrwhere. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  concern, 
and  on  the  presumption  that  he  is 
going  to  support  my  amendment.  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

When  I  was  in  Idaho  on  the  past 
break,  quite  a  stir  was  raised  by  some 
of  the  more  liberal  members  of  the 
media,  which  is  a  lot  of  them,  about 
the  fact  that  I  made  some  comment 
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plenty  of  blame  to  go  to  the  Demo- 
crats, plenty  of  blame  to  go  to  the  Re- 
publicans, plenty  of  blame  to  go  to 
people  who  are  not  interested  in  poli- 
tics, plenty  of  blame  for  the  State  De- 
partment and  DOD.  Everybody  can 
share  in  this  blame.  But  I  believe  we 
should  get  on  with  it  now. 

I  support  the  Senator's  amendment. 
At  least  it  will  make  people  focus  on 
the  fact  that  Noriega's  best  friends  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  Ortega  brothers. 

"The  Ortega  brothers,"  in  this  Con- 
gress, does  not  mean  much.  I  often  say 
at  home  that  it  appears,  when  I  look 
at  Congress,  that  Congress  has  not  re- 
alized that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Ortega  brothers  and  the 
Osmond  brothers.  I  hope  that  some- 
time Congress  becomes  more  enlight- 
ened and  can  recognize  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  difference  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Statts  was  dra- 
matically and  horribly  pinpointed  for 
both  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  1983, 
when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Senator 
Symms  and  Senator  Helms  were  not 
on  that  plane  that  was  shot  down  de- 
liberately and  premeditatedly  by  the 
Soviet  Union  because  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  air  space. 

Mr.  Noriega  is  another  Keystone 
Cop  exercise  by  the  State  Department. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  inept  husband 
who  did  not  know  anything  about 
babies  or  anything  else,  who  was  asked 
by  his  wife  to  change  the  diaper  on 
the  baby,  and  he  took  the  pins  off  and 
left  the  diaper  in  place. 

That  is  what  they  are  proposing  to 
do  in  Panama  by  letting  Noriega  get, 
as  somebody  said,  time  off  for  bad  be- 
havior, and  designate  his  own  succes- 
sor. 

You  do  not  deal  with  tyrants  that 
way.  At  least,  I  was  raised  to  believe 
that  you  did  not.  But  maybe  I  have 
lived  too  long. 

In  any  case,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conversed  on  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  have  talked  briefly  to 
the  ranking  member,  who  is  proposing 
this  amendment. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  saying 
about  the  situation  in  Panama  and 
much  of  what  Senator  Symms  has  just 
said.  But  one  of  the  problems  with 
this  amendment,  as  drafted,  is  that  it 
would  deny  funds  for  the  combined 
board  which  is  set  up  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  and  that  board  has  a 
large  bearing  on  the  protection  of  the 
canal.  The  operation  of  the  board 
really,  basically,  works  with  both  the 
Panamanian  forces  and  the  United 
States  military  forces  jointly  to  pro- 
tect the  canal. 


So,  in  order  to  make  a  very  strong 
point  about  our  disapproval  of  Gener- 
al Noriega  and  the  current  govern- 
ment in  Panama,  it  does  not  serve  our 
interests  to  disrupt  the  military  pro- 
tection of  the  canal,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  that  is  what  this  would  do. 

I  am  also  afraid  that  Noriega,  in  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  his  own  population, 
will  use  this  amendment,  unless  it  is 
changed  somewhat,  as  an  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  break  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  I  think  that  at  this 
juncture,  that  kind  of  farming  of  the 
flames,  when  we  have  economic  sanc- 
tions in  place,  could  find  very  recep- 
tive public  opinion.  So  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  how  we  word  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

And  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  he  would  consider 
accepting  a  possible  substitute  that 
would  take  out  any  reference  to  the 
combined  board  established  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  This  substitute 
would  read  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  limit  its  military  coop- 
eration with  Panama  to  those  activities  es- 
sential to  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
or  the  presence  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Panama  and  should  provide  no  further  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Panamanian  defense 
forces  if  there  are  any  armed  forces  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or 
Cuba,  or  Nicaragua  present  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  or  as  long  as  Gen.  Manual  Nor- 
iega remains  the  commander  of  the  Pana- 
manian defense  force. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  could  respond  to  the  question 
whether  he  would  be  receptive  to  that 
kind  of  substitute. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  look  at  that.  If 
the  Senator  will,  let  me  suggest  that 
we  have  a  brief  quorum  call  and  let  me 
look  at  the  actual  text.  I  also  have  a 
suggestion.  Maybe  we  can  meld  them. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  withhold  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
put  in  that  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  this  amendment. 

Let  me  ask  if  on  the  next  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  one  related  to  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Senator  would  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
that  would  let  us  have  the  vote  on  or 
before  2:15.  the  chairman  says,  and 
the  reason  being  we  have  a  very  im- 
portant Foreign  Relations  Committee 
meeting.  I  know  the  Senator  wants  to 
be  there.  We  could  perhaps  conclude 
the  debate  on  that  amendment  and 
begin  a  vote  in  time  to  reach  the  2:30 
meeting. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  contem- 
plates voting  on  the  Panama  amend- 
ment, subject  to  that,  either  voice  or 
roUcall? 


Mr.  NUNN.  If  we  do  not  work  it  out. 
I  would  not  propound  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  now.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  think  about  it.  That  depends  on 
whether  we  work  this  out.  If  we  do  not 
work  this  out  and  have  a  roUcall,  obvi- 
ously we  do  not  have  time  to  complete 
the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent— and  I  believe  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill  are 
agreeable— that  we  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing amendment  temporarily  while  we 
examine  some  possibilities  as  to  ad- 
justing the  text  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2086 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
funds   for   implementation   of   the   U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.    Afghan    agreement    until    the 
President  has  submitted  such  agreement 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advise  and  consent) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2086. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  amendment  read.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Act,  no  funds  author- 
ized or  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  implementation  of  any 
provision  of  the  document  of  April  13,  1988, 
purporting  to  be  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  concern- 
ing the  1988  Treaty  made  by  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan  in  connection  with  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  unless  and  until 
the  President  has  submitted  such  document 
as  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.". 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment.  I  believe,  is 
about  as  straightforward  as  it  could 
be.  The  amendment  would  block  fimds 
to  implement  the  Afghan  agreement 
of  April  13  until  this  Senate  receives 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  those  so-called  Afghanistan  ac- 
cords for  advice  and  consent  as  a 
treaty.  We  have  no  business  dealing  in 
this  fashion,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Senator,  on  some  sort  of  agreement 
that  I  very  much  doubt  any  Senator 
has  read. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  involved  in 
this,  this  treatymaking,  let  us  make  a 
treaty,  not  some  agreement  that  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  say 
this:  There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
Senate  should  review  the  accords  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  The  first  and 
main  purpose  for  this  review  is  to  pre- 
vent any  further  degradation  or  dimin- 
ition  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  gives  its  advice  and  consent 
to  any  treaty  that  the  United  States 
signs  with  another  sovereign  nation. 

The  second  reason.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  nature  of  the  Afghanistan 
agreement  is  so  ill-conceived  that  the 
Senate  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  these  issues  before  it  gives  its 
advice  and  consent.  Possibly  we  could 
improve  the  document.  All  wisdom 
does  not  reside  in  Foggy  Bottom. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize,  as 
quickly  as  I  may. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State,  in 
order  to  get  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets, agreed  to  let  the  Soviets  supply 
the  Soviet  installed  puppet  "Afghan 
Army"  with  weapons  and  supplies. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  U.S.  Senate,  domestic  polit- 
ical opinion,  and  the  President,  the 
State  Department  dreamed  up  the  so- 
called  "symmetry  argument"— that  is 
to  say,  each  superpower  would  have 
equal  ability  to  supply  their  respective 
side. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  satisfy  the  "symme- 
try agrument"  and  get  an  agreement, 
apparently  applied  pressure  to  Paki- 
stan to  get  Pakistans  signature  on  an 
agreement  that  makes  it  illegal  for  the 
Pakistanis  to  ship  any  arms  to  the 
freedom  fighters. 

If  that  is  not  a  buzzard  stew.  I  never 
heard  of  one.  What  kind  of  foreign 
policy  is  that?  The  Soviets,  no  doubt, 
plan  to  abandon  the  southern  part  of 
Afghanistan  for  now.  but  only  for 
now. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor's speech,  but  I  thought  you  asked  a 
question  smd  deserved  an  answer.  The 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is  it 
is  a  typical  policy  designed  to  snatch 
defeat  from  the  jaws  of  victory. 

This  Senator  visited  Pakistan  in  Jan- 
uary 1988  and  visited  what  has  hap- 


pened over  there  on  the  border  and 
talked  with  the  leader  of  the  Mujahi- 
din  and  other  leaders  that  are  involved 
in  the  effort.  Freedom  is  clearly  win- 
ning over  the  Communist  Russian, 
Soviet  troops.  Clearly,  Soviet  troops 
are  getting  their  tails  handed  to  them 
on  a  tray  over  there.  All  we  had  to  do 
was  keep  what  we  were  doing  and  we 
were  wirming  anyway.  Those  Soviet 
troops  will  be  leaving  or  else  they  will 
have  the  same  fate  that  befell  the 
British  some  100-plus  years  ago  in  this 
same  country.  There  will  not  be  any- 
body left  when  it  is  over. 

But,  no.  the  United  States  comes  up 
with  some  scheme  to  let  them  off  the 
hook,  which  is  what  Yunis  Khalis  said 
to  me  in  January  1988.  He  said: 

You  people  in  the  United  States  are  get- 
ting ready  to  sell  us  out.  We  fought,  we 
died,  we  bled,  and  now  you  are  getting  ready 
to  sell  us  out.  We  have  a  million  and  a  half 
refugees  in  Iran,  3  million  in  Pakistan,  a 
million  of  our  own  citizens  have  been  killed 
here  and  we  are  not  going  to  stop  until  we 
throw  the  Soviet  Army  out,  no  matter  who 
helps  or  who  does  not. 

So,  for  us  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
ties  the  hands  of  the  forces  of  freedom 
behind  their  backs  and  allows  the 
forces  of  oppression  to  have  a  free 
reign  to  fight  and  kill  innocent  people 
is  absolutely  pathologically  irrational. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  totally  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  is  that 
while  the  Soviets  can  supply  all  the 
material  and  weapons  that  they  want, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  use  our  Paki- 
stani pipeline  to  resupply  the  freedom 
fighters.  This  in  effect  means  that  the 
United  States  and  Pakistan  must 
breach  international  law  to  supply  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  with  arms. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  the  State 
Department  can  say  with  an  apparent 
clean  conscience  that,  in  principle,  the 
concept  of  symmetry  exists. 

The  Soviets.  Mr.  President,  have 
been  running  between  200  and  400 
trucks  a  day  laden  with  war  material 
into  the  northern  part  of  Afghanistan 
where  they  have  set  up  a  "super  prov- 
ince." 

Mr.  President,  in  northern  Afghani- 
stan the  Soviets  have  made  treaties 
with  the  local  puppet  officials  and 
constructed  a  massive  series  of  forts 
and  fire  bases  to  protect  their  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  control 
over  this  territory. 

This  northern  territory.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  richest  in  Afghanistan. 
The  north  not  only  provides  the 
nation  with  more  than  half  its  total 
wheat,  barley,  and  vegetable  harvest, 
but  also  produces  2  billion  cubic 
meters  of  gas  annually  for  export  by 
pipeline  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  no  doubt  plan  to  aban- 
don the  southern  part  of  Afghanistan, 
and  for  now.  wait  for  the  rebels  to 
become  less  organized  and.  low  on 
weapons,  and  then  hit  back. 
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pie's  Democratic  Party  of  Afghanistan  if 
the  U.S.-supported  Afghan  rebels  take  over 
in  Kabul  and  party  rulers  are  forced  to  flee. 
The  Soviet  Union,  according  to  this 
theory,  would  extend  its  protection  to  a 
kind  of  northern  "republic"  ruled  by  Naji- 
buUah's regime  and  thereby  create  a  buffer 
zone  between  itself  and  unfriendly  new 
rulers  in  Kabul  akin  to  that  established  by 
Israel  in  southern  Lebanon. 

In  the  past  two  months,  the  Kabul  gov- 
ernment has  taken  a  number  of  steps  that 
strongly  suggest  the  regime  has  a  special 
design  for  the  north— the  country's  bread- 
basket and  the  center  of  its  oil  and  gas 
wealth. 

These  step  have  included  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  provinces  along  the  Soviet 
border  under  one  regional  authority,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  province  called  Sari 
Pol  in  the  area  and  the  appointment  of  a 
sp>ecial  deputy  prime  minister  for  the  north, 
NajibuUah  Masir.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  establishing  ties  di- 
rectly with  cities  and  districts  in  the  north- 
em  provinces  by  signing  economic  accords 
with  them. 

But  authorities  here  and  in  Kabul  appear 
taken  aback  by  western  interpretations  of 
recent  events  here  and  by  supposedly  secret 
intentions  of  NajibuUah's  party  to  establish 
a  northern  redoubt.  They  explain  the 
events  as  part  of  a  national  plan  to  reorga- 
nize the  whole  country  and  provide  better 
coordination  of  development. 

They  do  not  dispute  the  special  impor- 
tance of  the  north  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. "We  call  it  our  kandoo,  which  is  what 
the  peasants  store  their  flour  in."  said 
Samad  Salim,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Af- 
ghanistan Academy  of  Science  and  a  former 
minister  of  mines. 

Not  only  does  the  north  provide  the 
nation  with  more  than  half  its  total  wheat, 
barley  and  vegetable  harvest,  but  it  also  pro- 
duces 2  billion  cubic  meters  of  gas  annually 
for  export  by  pipeline  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  provides  the  central  government  with 
hard  currency  for  a  quarter  of  its  annual 
budget.  Salim  said. 

In  addition,  the  gas  feeds  Afghanistan's 
only  chemical  production  plant  and  a  major 
electrical  power  installation  just  outside 
this  city.  The  chemical  plant  produces 
110,000  tons  of  urea  annually. 

The  latest  foreigners  to  visit  this  prosper- 
ous industrial  and  religious  center  near  the 
Soviet  border  included  a  dozen  Americans 
from  the  Washington-based  International 
Center  for  Development  Policy  and  15 
Soviet  scholars.  Together  they  were  flown 
Friday  from  Kabul  aboard  two  government- 
chartered  planes  for  a  day-long  tour. 

The  private  American  delegation  is  the 
first  to  visit  Afghanistan  since  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion in  December  1979  and,  in  a  bid  to  win 
U.S.  recognition  and  aid,  Afghan  authorities 
have  been  eager  to  demonstrate  that  the 
government  does  control  strategic  centers  of 
the  country  in  addition  to  Kabul. 

Asked  by  reporters  accompanying  the 
group  why  the  northern  provinces  were 
being  reorganized  into  a  special  region,  Mo- 
hammed Sharif,  secretary  of  the  ruling 
party,  noted  the  economic  importance  of 
the  area  and  said  it  was  being  done  "in 
order  to  coordinate  development  projects." 
Other  local  and  Kabul  officials  said  the  re- 
organization was  an  outgrowth  of  too  much 
squabbling  among  competing  provincial  gov- 
ernors for  money  and  projects.  They  also 
said  the  entire  country  is  being  realigned 
into  four  regional  authorities— North, 
South,  East  and  West— and  that  the  govern- 


ment had  begun  here  because  of  the  north's 
special  economic  importance. 

As  for  why  the  government  created  the 
new  province  of  Sari  Pol  out  of  southern 
Balkh  and  neighboring  Jowzjan  province, 
local  officials  said  it  had  mostly  to  do  with 
tribal  politics.  The  Shiite  Hazara  people, 
who  make  up  the  majority  in  that  region, 
are  now  consolidated  into  one  province, 
they  said. 

Although  Shiites  account  for  only  10  to  15 
percent  of  Afghanistan's  otherwise  Sunni 
Moslem  population,  the  government  has 
been  courting  their  support  as  It  has  other 
minorities  in  an  effort  to  broaden  its  popu- 
larity. 

But  apparently  the  main  reason  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  delegations  were  brought  here 
was  so  they  might  view  the  achievements  of 
the  government's  national  reconciliation 
policy  at  ground  level. 

Sharif,  the  chief  of  the  ruling  party,  said 
110.000  of  Balkh's  population  of  600.000  had 
voted  in  provincial  and  national  assembly 
elections  held  April  6  to  April  15  and  that 
many  "coalition  administrations"  including 
opposition  members  had  been  set  up  at  the 
village  and  town  level  as  a  result. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  most  of  the 
"opposition"  votes— about  30,000  all  told— 
had  come  from  several  small  parties  allowed 
to  operate  under  the  government  "national 
front "  dominated  by  the  People's  Democrat- 
ic Party.  But  he  also  cited  the  example  of 
Mohammed  Zaher.  a  former  member  of  the 
fundamentalist  rebel  group  Harakat  Islami, 
who  won  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  Pari  Pol 
province  with  15,000  votes. 

Zaher.  interviewed  later,  said  another 
former  Harakat  member  had  also  been 
elected  to  the  provincial  assembly  and  that 
two  others  had  won  seats  in  the  new  nation- 
al assembly. 

Asked  if  he  regarded  himself  an  "opposi- 
tion" representative,  Zaher  seemed  startled. 
"I'm  not  in  the  opposition  now,"  he  said. 
"Why  should  I  be  against  the  government 
which  gave  us  elections  for  our  people?  " 

Zaher  also  said  he  felt  the  government 
had  taken  steps  to  protect  "the  status  of 
Islam,"  which  the  constitution  adopted  last 
year  made  the  official  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, although  not  of  the  state. 

[From  the  Hartford  (CN),  Courant.  Apr.  24, 

1988] 

Even  Though  Defeated.  Soviets  Emerged 

Victor  of  Afghanistan  War 

(Michael  Reisman) 

Politics.  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  S.  Gorba- 
chev Is  teaching  the  West,  is  the  continu- 
ation of  war  by  other  means.  His  most 
recent  lesson  is  the  April  14  agreements  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  the  Najib  government 
in  Afghanistan,  which  have  been  "guaran- 
teed" by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  in 
December  1979,  murdered  President  Hafi- 
zullah  Amin,  and  replaced  him  with  Babrak 
Karmal.  Pravda  explained  that  It  wasn't  an 
intervention,  because  the  Afghan  president 
had  invited  the  Soviets  to  aid  the  Afghan 
government.  The  invitation,  however,  came 
from  Karmal,  who  was  in  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  time  and  held  no  office  in  the  Afghan 
government. 

Afghanistan  put  the  Soviets  within  a  few 
minutes  airtime  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  allow- 
ing them  to  pressure  Pakistan  and  China. 

The  only  rub  was  the  Afghans  themselves. 
Since  1979,  Afghanistan  has  been  embroiled 
In  a  vicious  war  between  Soviet  and  Afghan 
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Communist  forces  and  the  mujahedeen,  the 
Afghan  resistance.  The  United  States.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  China  have  been  the  major 
sources  of  aid  for  the  mujahedeen.  The  aid 
has  been  channeled  through  Pakistan,  the 
only  Fwssible  route  in. 

As  long  as  the  Afghans  resisted  the  Sovi- 
ets with  primitive  weapons,  the  Soviets  pre- 
vailed. But  when  the  United  States  began  to 
ship  technically  advanced  weapons  to  the 
mujahedeen  through  Pakistan,  the  techni- 
cal disparity  equalized  and  Afghan  determi- 
nation tipped  the  balance. 

Despite  eight  years  of  effort,  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  than  100,000  troops  and  in- 
tense use  of  air  power,  the  Soviets  were 
losing.  They  controlled  only  the  major 
cities;  the  rest  of  the  country  was  held  by 
the  mujahedeen. 

The  war  has  been  internally  demoralizing 
and  diplomatically  costly.  The  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  each  year  and  by  enormous  ma- 
jorities, has  condemned  the  Soviet  presence 
and  instructed  the  secretary-general  to  work 
for  a  withdrawal. 

If  Gorbachev  was  really  willing  to  accept 
the  loss  of  Afghanistan,  he  could  simply 
have  withdrawn  Soviet  forces.  A  withdrawal 
is  actually  less  complex  to  plan  and  execute 
than  an  invasion. 

But  if  Gorbachev  still  hoped  to  turn  a 
losing  situation  around,  simple  withdrawal 
wasn't  the  answer.  He  needed  to  break  the 
U.S.-Paklstan  connection,  to  get  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  supplies  and  Pakistan  to 
close  its  border.  Then  the  Soviet  puppet 
forces  would  have  a  chance  to  contain  the 
mujahedeen,  and  possibly  prevail  over 
them.  Even  If  the  gambit  failed,  at  least  the 
Soviets  weren't  leaving  In  disgrace. 

The  papers  signed  in  Geneva  give  Gorba- 
chev everything  he  wants.  The  agreements 
are  between  Pakistan  and  the  Soviet  puppet 
government  in  Kabul.  They  agree  to  "nor- 
malize "  relations  and  not  to  interfere  or  In- 
tervene in  each  other's  affairs. 

Each  party  agrees  "to  prevent  within  its 
territory  the  presence,  harbouring,  in  camps 
and  bases  or  otherwise,  organizing,  training, 
financing,  equipping  and  arming  of  individ- 
uals and  political,  ethnic  and  other  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  subversion,  dis- 
order or  unrest  in  the  territory  of  the  other 

There's  no  reference  anywhere  to  the 
mujahedeen,  but  in  Article  2(8)  of  the  bilat- 
eral accord,  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  each 
agree  "to  prevent  within  its  territory  the 
training,  equipping,  financing  and  recruit- 
ment of  mercenaries  from  whatever  origin 
for  the  purpose  of  hostile  activities  against 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party." 

In  other  words,  there's  to  be  no  pipeline, 
indeed  no  more  help  of  any  kind,  for  the 
mujahedeen  against  the  Majib  government. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree.  In  the  Declaration  on  International 
Guarantees,  that  they  signed,  'to  Invariably 
refrain  from  any  form  of  interference  and 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs"  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  Pakistan. 

To  the  layman,  that  may  sound  symmetri- 
cal but  those  are  terms  of  art  in  internation- 
al law.  It's  not  interference  or  intervention 
when  a  foreign  state  enters  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  local  government.  Because  Najib,  the 
Soviet  pupp>et  who  replaced  Karmal,  Is  the 
government  of  Afghanistan  and  can  ask 
Moscow  for  support,  anything  Moscow  gives 
won't  be  Intervention.  Anything  the  United 
States  gives  in  the  future  to  the  mujahe- 
deen win  be  an  Illegal  Interference  and  an 
Intervention. 

That's  about  as  symmetrical  as  Honote  de 
Balzac's  description  of  the  law  that  in  its 


majestic    impartiality    prohibits    rich    and 
poor  from  sleeping  under  bridges  at  night. 

When  the  press  and  Congress  discovered 
the  sellout,  Washington  covered  Its  embar- 
rassment by  adding  a  unilateral  "statement" 
in  which  It  insisted  that  if  the  Soviete 
supply  "parties  "  in  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  do  the  same, 
and  that  "by  acting  as  guarantor  of  the  set- 
tlement, the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  imply"  that  It  recognizes  the  Najib 
regime  as  the  lawful  Afghan  government. 

How  this  fits  with  our  guarantee  of  the 
agreement  and  how  this  permits  Pakistan  to 
continue  that  indispensable  supply  line  Is, 
to  say  the  least,  obscure. 

If  the  Soviet  gambit  works,  Pakistan  will 
have  a  Soviet  dependent  state  permanently 
on  its  doorstep  and  3.5  million  Afghan  refu- 
gees as  permanent  residents. 

The  mujahedeen  have  denounced  the 
agreements.  They  view  them  as  an  attempt 
to  steal  their  hard-won  victory  by  a  combi- 
nation of  Soviet  duplicity  and  U.S.  complici- 
ty. 

The  agreements  aren't  bad  for  everyone. 
Gorbachev  has  turned  certain  defeat  into  a 
fair  and  economical  shot  at  victory.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  looks  good  and  can  go  to 
Moscow  in  May  like  a  winner.  The  United 
Nations  looks  like  it  works;  it  brokered  the 
deal  and  can  claim  that  it  performs  an  im- 
portant peace-making  role.  Najib  has  a 
better  chance  of  staying  in  power  than  at 
any  time  since  he  seized  it. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  peace  has  come  to 
mean  in  the  waning  years  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. Considering  that  Henry  A.  Kissinger  got 
his  Nobel  Prize  for  bringing  peace  to  Viet- 
nam, and  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 
and  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
shared  one  for  bringing  peace  to  the  Middle 
East,  there  may  yet  be  a  few  laureates  here. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan,  which  under 
the  recent  Geneva  Agreements  is  to 
begin  on  May  15,  could  well  be  an- 
other case  of  Soviet  strategic  decep- 
tion. This  region— including  Pakistan, 
free  and  occupied  Kashmir,  and 
India— is  and  has  been  for  centuries  a 
pivotal  area  in  world  politics.  The 
United  States  has  global  interests;  we 
ignore  the  developments  in  this  region 
at  our  own  peril. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  fully  withdraw  from 
Afghanistan  at  all.  Afghanistan,  as  a 
pivotal  in  the  regional  as  well  as  in  the 
global  balance  of  power,  is  not  going 
to  be  simply  abandoned  by  Moscow. 

To  this  Senator,  it  is  naive  to  assiune 
that  the  Soviets  will  not— one  way  or 
another— attempt  to  set  up  a  sphere  of 
influence  over  all  or  part  of  Afghan 
territory  using  whatever  means  the 
Kremlin  calculates  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  view  of  many  experts,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Soviets  will  fall  back  to 
a  position  which  will  include  the  nine 
northern  provinces  of  Afghanistan. 
The  Soviets  can  thereby  take  advan- 
tage of  the  massive  Hindu  Kush 
mountain  ranges  and  associated 
ranges  which  essentially  divide  the 
country  into  a  northern  third  and  a 
southern  two-thirds. 


These  northern  provinces  are: 
Badghisat.  Faryab,  Jowzjan.  Balkh, 
Samanagan,  Baghlan.  Kunduz. 
Takhar,  and  Badakhshan.  Included  in 
the  Soviet  occupation  zone  would  also 
be  the  recently  created  artificial  prov- 
ince of  "Sari  Pul"  which  is  composed 
of  the  southern  portions  of  Jowsjan 
and  Balkh  province  and  about  half  of 
Bamiyan  province. 

For  centuries  extending  back  before 
even  Alexander  the  Great's  march 
through  the  area,  the  territory  that  is 
Afghanistan  has  been  a  strategic  cross- 
road between  West  and  East.  During 
the  last  century,  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Russian  Empire  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  area  in  what  became 
known  as  the  "Great  Game"  over  the 
control  of  the  transportation  routes 
through  the  Near  East  to  India.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Soviet  Empire 
today  seeks  hegemony  in  this  region. 

Given  the  significance  of  this  critical 
geographic  area  of  the  world,  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  which  we 
should  be  asking  ourselves  on  the  eve 
of  this  supposed  Soviet  withdrawal. 
We  should  ask  these  questions  in  the 
context  of  overall  Soviet  global  strate- 
gy which  includes,  of  course,  the  INF 
and  START  negotiations  on  interme- 
diate and  strategic  nuclear  arms. 

In  light  of  Soviet  strategy,  what  is 
the  real  purpose  of  and  nature  of  the 
withdrawal  that  Gorbachev  has  prom- 
ised? 

Are  the  Soviets  really  going  to  take 
every  last  Soviet  soldier  in  their  occu- 
pation force  out  of  Afghanistan? 

Are  the  Soviets  going  to  establish  a 
bastion  in  the  northern  Afghan  prov- 
inces and  dig  in  for  a  further  extended 
occupation? 

There  are  further  questions  which 
must  be  raised  which  relate  to  the 
overall  regional  balance  of  power.  Just 
last  week,  the  Soviet  puppet  dictator 
of  Afghanistan  NajibuUah  spent  3 
days  in  India  on  an  official  visit.  The 
Indians  have  offered  to  introduce 
"peace  keeping"  forces  into  Afghani- 
stan in  coordination  with  the  Soviet 
withdrawal. 

In  light  of  the  military  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  India, 
will  the  Indian  forces  act  as  a  surro- 
gate for  the  Soviets  in  achieving  their 
strategic  purpose? 

Are  the  Indian  troops  going  to  be 
imder  the  direction  of  the  NajibuUah 
regime  or  the  United  Nations  or  both 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  buffer  between 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  and  the 
Soviet  puppet  NajibuUah  regime? 

Are  the  Indian  troops  which  are  to 
be  stationed  in  Afghanistan  to  have  a 
secret  purpose  in  threatening  Pakistan 
with  a  potential  two-front  war  should 
India  choose  to  unleash  a  war  against 
Pakistan  this  winter  after  the  snows 
close  the  Karakonun  passes  which 
could  bring  Chinese  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan? 
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The  Islamic  fundamentalist  group- 
ing was  formed  of  six  parties  in 
August  1981  and  expanded  to  seven 
parties  in  March  1982.  The  group  was 
referred  to  as  the  Unity  of  Six  and 
later  as  the  Unity  of  Seven.  The 
groups  are  as  follows. 

The  "Jamiat-i-Islami"  (Islamic  Socie- 
ty) is  led  by  Professor  Burhanuddin 
Rabbani  and  is  mainly  Tajik  in  etlinic 
composition.  This  organization  has 
guerilla  affiliates  active  in  the  north- 
em  provinces  from  Herat  in  the  north- 
west to  Badakhstan  in  the  northeast. 
Guerilla  commanders  affiliated  with 
this  organization  include:  Ahmed 
Shah  Massoud  (Panjshir  Valley),  Za- 
biullah  (Balkh  province),  and  Ismael 
Khan  (Herat  province). 

The  "Hezb-i-Islami"  (Islamic  Party) 
led  by  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar  a 
Moslem  extremist  whose  views  have 
been  anti-Western.  Hekmatyar  is  dis- 
liked by  other  leaders,  including  mod- 
erates, for  his  ruthless  and  self-serving 
behavior. 

The  "Hezb-i-Islami"  (Islamic  Party) 
led  by  Yunis  Khalis  is  a  breakaway 
faction  from  Gulbuddin's  party.  As  a 
military  group  it  conducts  guerillas  ac- 
tivities principally  in  Kabul  and  Nan- 
garhar  provinces. 

The  "Itihad-i  Islami  Baraye  Azadi 
Afghanistan"  (Islamic  Union  for  the 
Liberation  of  Afghanistan)  led  by  Abd- 
i-Rab  Rasoul  Sayaf  also  has  an  ex- 
tremist Islamic  ideology  which  looks 
for  an  Iranian  style  government  with 
an  anti-Western  orientation.  The 
group,  however,  has  few  if  any  gueril- 
las forces. 

The  "Harakat-i-Enqilab  Islami"  (Is- 
lamic Revolutionary  Movement)  is  led 
by  Nassrallah  Mansour  who  broke 
away  from  Nabi  Mohammadi's  "Hara- 
kat"  organization  in  1981.  The  party  is 
without  significant  influence  and  has 
no  effective  guerilla  forces  inside  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  "Harakat-i-Enqilab  Islami"  (Is- 
lamic Revolutionary  Movement)  led 
by  Rafioullagh  al-Mousin  who,  like 
Mansour,  broke  away  from  the  origi- 
nal "Harakat"  in  1981.  The  organiza- 
tion has  a  negligible  following. 

The  "Islamic  Front'  led  by  Moham- 
mad Mir  is  a  breakaway  from  Moja- 
deddi's  party  with  few  followers  and 
no  affiliated  guerrilla  bands. 

In  1985,  a  combined  resistance  alli- 
ance composed  of  7  of  the  10  parties 
was  formed  and  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Peshawar  resistance  alliance. 
The  current  leader  of  the  alliance,  Mo- 
hammad Yunis  Khalis.  was  elected  as 
leader  for  an  18  month  term  on  No- 
vember 8,  1987.  The  seven  leaders  com- 
prising the  alliance  are:  Khalis,  Sebgh- 
atullah  Mojadeddi,  Pir  Sayyid  Ahmad 
Gailani,  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar.  Prof. 
Burhanuddin  Rabbani.  Mohammad 
Nabi  Mohammadi.  and  Adb  al-Rab 
Abd  ul-Rassul  Sayyaf . 

Deeply  disturbing  are  numerous  re- 
ports that  the  United  States  as  well  as 


Pakistan  have  given  the  bulk  of  assist- 
ance and  support  to  Hekmatyar  and 
his  extremist  Islamic  organization. 
Hekmatyar  is  reported  to  have  influ- 
ence over  no  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  guerillas  fighting  inside  Afghani- 
stan. 

These  reports  indicate  that  moder- 
ate resistance  organizations  have  not 
received  the  level  of  assistance  that 
they  deserve.  Persistent  reports  from 
sources  familiar  with  the  main  guerilla 
commanders  inside  Afghanistan  indi- 
cate that  very  little  assistance  from 
Western  sources  has  reached  them. 
They  rely  on  what  they  can  capture 
from  the  Soviets  and  their  Afghan  sur- 
rogates. 

Further  disturbing  reports  have  cir- 
culated which  indicate  that  significant 
amounts  of  Western  assistance,  includ- 
ing U.S.  assistance,  which  was  intend- 
ed for  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
have  been  diverted  to  Khomeini's 
regime  in  Iran.  It  would  certainly  be 
an  appalling  and  morally  repugnant 
situation  for  our  government  to  have 
used  the  Afghan  freedom  struggle  as  a 
cover  in  order  to  funnel  weapons  to 
Khomenini  in  his  mad  war  against 
Iraq. 

THE  GUERILLA  COMMANDERS  INSIDE 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  President,  the  real  freedom 
fighting  takes  place  on  the  ground 
inside  Afghanistan  irrespective  of  the 
activities  of  the  exile  political  parties 
based  in  Peshawar,  Pakistan,  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  commanders  of  the  gue- 
rilla organizations  fighting  inside  Af- 
ghanistan are  the  real  heart  of  the 
struggle. 

While  some  of  these  commanders  do 
have  relations  of  varying  degrees  with 
the  external  exile  political  parties, 
these  relations  are  secondary  to  the 
military  conflict  inside.  The  future  of 
Afghanistan  will  in  large  measure  be 
determined  by  the  battlefield  success- 
es of  the  military  commanders  and 
their  guerilla  fighters  rather  than  by 
the  negotiations  political  parties  in 
exile. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
guerilla  commanders  and  their  brave 
troops  fighting  inside  Afghanistan 
have  not  been  conquered  in  8  years  of 
bloody  struggle.  In  fact,  the  guerillas 
who  are  fighting  inside  Afghanistan 
have  been  gaining  in  strength  and 
have  been  consistently  defeating  the 
Soviet  enemy  in  spite  of  every  conceiv- 
able challenge  posed  by  the  Soviet 
military  machine. 

Among  the  most  well  known  guerilla 
commanders  are  Ahmed  Shah  Mas- 
soud, Amin  Wardak,  Abdul  Haq,  and 
Ismail  Khan.  There  are  many  fine 
commanders  with  distinguished 
records.  Today,  I  shall  just  mention 
four  owing  to  constraints  of  time. 

Ahmed  Shah  Massoud  is  of  Tajik 
background  and  is  known  for  his  val- 
iant   and    steadfast    fighting    in    his 


native  Panjshir  Valley  in  Kapisa  prov- 
ince. He  is  the  son  of  a  retired  army 
brigadier  general  and  attended  the 
prestigious  French  run  Istiqlal  School 
in  Kabul.  His  organization  is  reported 
to  encompass  guerilla  groups  in  the 
neighboring  Baghlan,  Takhar,  and  Ba- 
dakhshan  provinces. 

Amin  Wardak  leads  the  main  gueril- 
la group  in  Wardak  province  and  has 
close  ties  with  resistance  groups  in 
Logar,  Bamyan,  Paktia,  and  Ghazni 
provinces.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
French  run  Istiqlal  School  in  Kabul. 

Abdul  Haq  is  of  Pushtun  background 
and  operates  in  the  Kabul  region.  His 
influence  spreads  to  guerilla  groups  in 
the  Ghazni,  Zabul,  Kandahar,  and 
Paktia  provinces  which  border  Paki- 
stan. 

Ismail  Khan  is  regional  commander 
in  Herat  and  the  west  of  Afghanistan. 
His  region  includes  Herat.  Badghisat, 
and  Pariab  provinces.  Over  the  past 
year  he  has  continued  to  significantly 
broaden  his  areas  of  influence  in  the 
west. 

In  July  1987,  Ismail  Khan  chaired 
the  most  broadly  based  meeting  of 
commanders  ever  held  within  Afghani- 
stan. The  meeting  took  place  at  a 
secret  location  in  a  remote  part  of 
southern  Ghor  province.  The  meeting 
released  a  communique  which  called 
for  practical  measures  to  improve  mili- 
tary coordination  including  improved 
communication.  The  communique  de- 
manded military  and  political  unity 
and  chastised  the  political  leaders  for 
not  being  able  to  work  together.  It 
also  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  commanders'  council  and  a 
role  in  the  determining  of  the  future 
of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize 
that  the  Afghan  resistance  has  been 
growing  ever  more  powerful  and  the 
cumulative  military  successes  in  1987 
boosted  morale  to  the  highest  level 
since  the  Soviet  invasion  in  December 
1979. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  this  Senator  that  the 
Soviets  intend  to  remain  entrenched 
in  the  northern  third  of  the  country 
protected  by  the  Hindu  Kush. 

It  is  in  the  north  where  the  Soviets 
have  built  several  hundred  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  factories.  It  is  in 
the  north  where  the  natural  gas  pro- 
duction takes  place  and  where  it  is  di- 
verted to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  Islam,  the 
Hindu  Kush  separated  the  Hindu  from 
the  world  of  Zoroaster  in  Persia.  This 
formidable  barrier  marks  the  dividing 
line  between  Central  and  Southern 
Asia.  It  forms  one  of  the  greatest  and 
least  known  mountain  ranges  in  the 
world  which  have  been,  are,  and  will 
always  be  strategic. 

The  Hindu  Kush  dominate  Afghani- 
stan. They  run  westward  from  its 
highest     point-24,891     feet— in     the 


Pamir  mountains  in  adjacent  Soviet 
territory  almost  to  the  Iranian  fron- 
tier. 

The  Hindu  Kush  actually  refers  only 
to  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the 
mountain  chain.  Where  this  joins  the 
center  of  the  Pamirs,  the  system  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  Kara- 
korum  range,  itself  a  western  arm  of 
the  Himalayas.  The  Hindu  Kush  origi- 
nates on  the  "bam-e-dunya"  ("roof  of 
the  world")  in  the  steep  northeastern 
comer  of  the  country,  where  the 
narrow  Wakhan  corridor  inserts  a  pan- 
handle which  separates  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  Pakistan.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  effectively  annexed  the 
Wakhan  corridor. 

Along  a  southwesterly  route,  the 
Hindu  Kush  divides  the  vast  valleys  of 
the  Amu  Darya— the  ancients'  Oxus 
River— and  the  Indus  River  basin, 
forming  a  succession  of  ridges  of  high 
peaks  containing  snow  and  glaciers.  At 
the  Pakistan  border,  the  altitude 
begins  to  drop  near  the  source  of  the 
Bashgul  River  and  continues  to  drop 
all  the  way  to  Kabul— 7,820  feet. 
About  125  miles  from  Kabul,  it  con- 
nects with  the  Koh-i-Baba  ("Ancestral 
Mountains"),  thus  extending  the  wa- 
tershed to  the  vicinity  of  Bamyan  in 
central  Afghanistan. 

At  this  point,  the  Hindu  Kush  di- 
vides into  two  parallel  ranges  called 
the  Siah  Koh  ("Black  Mountains") 
and  the  Safed  Koh  ("White  Moun- 
tains") and,  while  still  losing  elevation, 
becomes  the  Firozkoh  ("Turquoise 
Mountains").  These  latter  are  the  so- 
called  Paropamisus  a  word  which  Aris- 
totle used  in  his  "Meteorologica"  in 
330  B.C.  to  describe  the  Hindu  Kush. 
The  Paropamisus  acts  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween Herat  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  strategic  geogra- 
phy which  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients has  not  been  lost  on  the  Soviets. 
They  know  precisely  what  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  this  real  estate  is.  The 
massive  and  feverish  Soviet  activity 
which  was  detected  this  spring  in  the 
last  several  months  in  this  region 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  about  Soviet 
intentions. 

The  Soviets  have  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April  of  this 
year  conducted  massive  logistical  oper- 
ations bringing  supplies  to  the  north- 
em  nine  provinces.  These  operations 
have  included  truck  caravans  which 
have  contained  in  excess  of  500  and 
even  1,000  trucks  at  a  time.  Air  oper- 
ations involving  Antononov-12  and  An- 
tonov-26  transport  aircraft  bringing 
tons  of  supplies  to  this  northern 
region  have  been  detected.  The  Soviets 
have  reportedly  built  a  system  of  for- 
tresses in  a  line  extending  across  the 
northern  provinces  which  can  be  cov- 
ered by  aircraft  from  over  a  dozen  air- 
bases  on  the  Soviet  side  of  the  border 
with  Afghanistan. 

With  these  operations  completed, 
the  Soviets  have  prepositioned  all  the 


supplies  that  they  need  for  the  near 
and  medium  term  occupation  of  the 
northern  third  of  Afghanistan. 

The  State  Department  has  tried  to 
promote  the  notion  that  it  achieved 
some  sort  of  success  at  the  Geneva 
meetings  which  resulted  in  the  so- 
called  arrangements  for  Soviet  with- 
drawal. 

Far  from  successful,  these  arrange- 
ments allow  the  Soviets  to  retain  their 
massive  stockpiles  in  northern  Af- 
ghanistan to  be  used  to  reinforce  the 
Kabul  puppet  regime  of  Najibullah. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
must  halt  assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  This  is  far  from  the  "sym- 
metrical" arrangement  described  by 
Foggy  Bottom.  In  fact,  it  is  reported 
that  the  massive  explosions  at  weap- 
ons arsenals  in  Pakistan  in  recent 
weeks  destroyed  Western  stockpiles 
for  the  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
state  that  in  the  weeks  to  come  we  in 
the  Senate  have  a  responsibility  to 
keep  our  attention  focused  on  Afghan- 
istan and,  indeed,  Pakistan,  Kashmir, 
and  India.  We  cannot  look  aside  think- 
ing that  all  has  been  solved  by  the  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  at  Geneva.  Far 
from  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  world  is  now  going  to  witness  a 
new  phase  of  Soviet  activity  in  the 
region  as  the  Kremlin  seeks  to  in- 
crease its  hegemonic  strategic  position 
in  the  region  through  new  and  com- 
plex maneuvers.  It  is  not  outside  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  a  war  will 
erupt  owing  to  Indian  aggression 
against  Pakistan.  Should  this  take 
place,  the  further  Balkanization  of  the 
region  will  result.  The  Soviet  partition 
of  Afghanistan  marks  the  new  phase 
of  the  battle  in  this  ancient  crossroad 
of  civilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Geneva  accords  require  that  half  of 
the  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan  be 
withdrawn  by  August  15,  1988.  The  re- 
maining half  are  to  be  removed  by 
February  15,  1989. 

Most  observers  believe  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  meet  these  deadlines.  Msmy 
expect  the  Soviets  to  completely  with- 
draw before  the  end  of  this  year,  if  not 
before. 

This  amendment  is  gratuitous  and 
mischievous.  If  enacted,  it  would  se- 
verely embarrass  the  President  on  the 
eve  of  the  summit  with  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev. 

It  could  also  be  counterproductive.  If 
the  role  of  the  United  States  as  guar- 
antor of  the  Geneva  accords  is  put 
into  abeyance  until  the  Senate  ap- 
proves by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote, 
we  run  the  risk  of  delaying  the  entire 
process. 
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When  you  say  the  United  Nations 
sponsored  negotiations  which  led  to 
documents,  which  led  to  a  signing 
ceremony,  it  sounds  very  legitimate. 
But  the  important  point  to  remember 
is  that  there  was  not  one  single  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  Afghan 
people  present  during  even  1  day  of 
those  negotiations  over  many  years. 

The  people  who  we  have  called  le- 
gitimate represenatives  of  the  Afghan 
people;  namely,  the  Afghan  resistance, 
were  excluded  from  these  talks  which 
have  such  a  vital  bearing  on  the  future 
of  their  country.  Who  was  there  repre- 
senting Afghanistan  but  the  very 
puppet  government  set  up  by  the 
Soviet  invaders  and  against  whom  we 
have  been  encouraging  the  resistance 
to  fight,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  own 
lives. 

So  there  was  our  Secretary  of  State 
blessing  an  agreement  reached,  in  the 
absence  of  the  people  whose  cause  we 
have  embraced,  and  reached,  instead, 
by  a  puppet  government  with  abso- 
lutely no  legitimacy  at  all  except 
120.000  Soviet  troops  armed  with  the 
latest  aircraft,  helicopters,  tanks,  and 
antipersonnel  weapons  which  have 
been  used  without  compunction,  not 
only  against  combatants,  but  especial- 
ly against  the  noncombatants— men 
and  women,  elderly  and  children,  refu- 
gees, innocents  wiped  out,  not  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  not  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousjmds.  but.  according  to  a 
study  financed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment 6  months  ago,  to  the  extent  of 
1.25  million,  most  of  whom  were  civil- 
ians. 

A  million  and  a  quarter  dead  people. 
Think  of  it.  Mr.  President.  That  has 
been  the  sacrifice  of  the  Afghan 
people  in  their  effort  to  throw  out  the 
foreign  invader.  A  million  and  a  quar- 
ter. It  is  almost  incomprehensible  It  is 
even  more  incomprehensible  when  you 
measure  it  against  a  standard.  When 
you  apply  the  ratio  of  the  combat 
deaths— I  should  not  call  them  combat 
deaths.  I  should  call  them  deaths  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  imply  these  are 
the  deaths  of  soldiers.  These  are 
mostly  the  deaths  of  persons  not  in- 
volved in  combat. 

When  you  apply  that  ratio,  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  the  Afghans,  against 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  it 
works  out  to  16  or  17  million  dead 
Americans.  That  is  the  price  the  Af- 
ghans have  paid  thus  far— it  is  not 
over  yet— in  seeking  to  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country. 

And  who  was  representing  the 
Afghan  people  who  suffered  so  terri- 
bly at  these  United  Nations-sponsored 
talks  in  Geneva?  The  resistance?  No. 
the  puppet  government  set  up  by 
120.000  Soviet  soldiers,  that  is  who  was 
representing  Afghanistan. 

Can  anybody  wonder  why  the  resist- 
ance repudiated  these  agreements,  re- 
pudiated the  negotiations?  Hardly  any 


wonder  at  all.  Who  would  not?  We  cer- 
tainly would  in  their  place. 

The  Senator  visited  and  meet  5 
weeks  ago  with  six  of  the  seven  leaders 
of  the  parties  and  the  deputy  leader  of 
the  seventh.  During  a  meeting,  which 
ultimately  lasted  3  hours,  these  lead- 
ers repeatedly  pleaded  with  this  Sena- 
tor to  try  to  stop  the  signing  of  these 
agreements— this  was  just  a  few  days 
before  the  agreements  were  signed— 
saying,  "Look,  we  weren't  Involved  in 
the  negotiations.  These  are  illegit- 
imate documents.  But  more  than  that, 
they  put  us,  they  put  the  resistance  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage,"  and  they  do 
so  for  these  two  reasons:  First,  one  of 
the  agreements  between  the  parties 
states  that  Pakistan  will  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 

Sterile  sounding  enough,  but  what  it 
means  in  this  situation  is  that  under 
the  agreements,  Pakistan  is  bound  to 
stop  arming  the  Afghan  resistance. 
Take  Pakistan  out  of  the  picture  and 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  aissistance  to 
the  Afghan  resistance  because  of  geog- 
raphy. 

The  only  way  to  get  the  stuff  into 
the  resistance  is  through  Pakistan.  If 
Pakistan  were  to  comply  with  these 
agreements,  as  she  is  bound  effective 
yesterday,  the  pipeline  would  be  cut 
off  immediately,  the  resistance  would 
be  progressively  disarmed  as  they  use 
up  their  ammunition  in  the  next  few 
months. 

And  what  is  the  outcome?  The  Sovi- 
ets win  at  the  bargaining  table  with 
the  help  of  the  State  Department 
what  they  could  not  succeed  in  win- 
ning through  9  years  of  merciless  war- 
fare against  the  elderly,  the  children, 
the  men  and  the  women  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

That  is  what  happens  under  these 
agreements  if  Pakistan  complies. 

The  State  Department  claims  that 
they  made  everything  all  right  by 
reading  a  unilateral  statement  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  signing.  Remember, 
a  unilateral  statement  is  not  part  of 
the  agreements.  It  is  merely  words  on 
a  piece  of  paper  that  was  read  by  our 
representatives  which  say  that  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  continue  to  supply  this 
Soviet-puppet  government  in  Kabul 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
supply  the  Afghan  resistance. 

Well,  that  is  fine,  except  how  do  you 
do  it  if  the  pipeline  is  breached?  How 
do  you  do  it  if  Pakistan  complies  with 
this  same  very  agreement?  It  is  poppy- 
cock. It  is  nothing  but  hot  air  and  hy- 
pocrisy. It  is  a  lie. 

We  now  have  to  depend  on  Pakistan 
violating  this  very  agreement  if  we  zie 
to  make  good  on  the  words  of  this  uni- 
lateral statement  and,  more,  if  we  are 
to  make  good  on  the  statement  of  re- 
assurance issued  by  President  Reagan 
to  the  resistance  on  several  occasions 
this  year  when  he  said  that  we  would 
stand  by  them. 


The  Geneva  agreements  contain  a 
lie,  a  contradiction,  an  hypocrisy,  cyni- 
cism. There  are  many  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  within  the  Senate 
who,  in  private  at  least,  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  of  this  administration  for  as- 
sociating itself  with  this  arrangement 
which  has  come  out  of  Geneva. 

So  we  put  the  resistance  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  sense  that  the  pipeline 
to  them  remains  open  only  if  Pakistan 
violates  the  agreement.  Believe,  me, 
Pakistan,  as  the  Senators  will  see  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  is  going 
to  come  under  enormous  pressure  to 
cease  its  violations  form  the  Soviet 
Union,  obviously,  from  India,  prob- 
ably, and  from  every  other  country 
that  wants  to  make  trouble. 

If  that  is  not  bad  enough,  Pakistan, 
under  its  political  system,  is  boimd  to 
have  parliamentary  elections  some- 
time in  the  next  2  years  or  so.  Some- 
time in  the  next  2  years,  Pakistan  has 
to  have  nationwide  parliamentary 
elections.  So  in  that  context,  with 
Pakistan  coming  under  increasing 
pressure  and  criticism,  not  to  mention 
KGB-supported  terrorism  within  Paki- 
stan, one  has  to  worry  about  the  integ- 
rity of  that  pipeline,  that  lifeline,  the 
only  lifeline  on  which  the  resistance 
depend  and  must  depend  for  success. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
points  he  is  making,  which  I  totally 
concur  with. 

When  I  was  in  Pakistan,  in  January, 
I  got  the  distinct  impression  from  our 
people  in  the  field.  State  Department 
employees,  some  of  them  military  ad- 
visers, and  others  involved  with  the 
U.S.  Government,  that  they  shared 
the  viewpoint  the  Senator  and  I  are 
speaking  of  today,  and  that  is  that  we 
should  stay  the  course,  we  should  not 
deviate  from  our  current  program,  be- 
cause it  is  working,  and  continue  to 
sustain  it. 

Without  mentioning  the  names  of 
any  people  out  there,  did  the  Senator 
get  the  impression  5  weeks  ago  that 
they  were  fearful  of  the  agreement 
that  was  about  to  be  signed,  that  it 
was  going  to  leave  them  with  the  rug 
jerked  out  from  under  them  in  what 
they  had  told  people? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  respond,  let  me  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment.  For 
my  part.  I  do  not  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  but  I  do  want  to  have  an 

opportunity  to  say  it.      

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  would 
yield  for  a  moment  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Can  the  Senator 
forbear  for  just  a  moment? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Of  course, 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  happy 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
whether  it  will  require  much  more 
time  to  discuss  this  since  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  want  to 
repair  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Room  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  was  to  offer  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  foreign  rela- 
tions are  badly  in  need  of  repair  so  I 
certainly  will  not  hold  up  the  Senate. 
Indeed,  we  might  invite  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  come  in  because  he  needs 
to  hear  this.  He  does  not  hear  it  from 
his  sycophants  down  the  road.  But  in 
any  event,  in  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question,  this  is  not  my  amendment 
but  speaking  only  for  myself  perhaps  I 
can  wind  up  in  5  minutes  or  so,  not 
counting  whatever  my  friend,  Mr. 
Symms,  uses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
withhold,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  had  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays.  The  Chair  was  about  to  ask 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  second  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  requested  per- 
mission to  make  an  inquiry.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  pursue 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  its  assistance. 

To  answer  the  question  from  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  yes,  indeed,  the 
resistance  leaders  were  alarmed  to  a 
man,  angry,  resentful,  for  which  I 
cannot  blame  them  a  bit. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  These  are  American 
employees  or  leaders  of  the  Mujahi- 
din? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Afghan  resistance  leaders,  the  po- 
litical leadership  with  whom  I  met. 
Did  I  misunderstand  the  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  was  at  a  meeting 
with  Mohammad  Khalis,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  conversation  the 
young  man  who  represents  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  who  lives  in  Pesha- 
war, made  the  point  to  Khalis  that  I 
was  speaking  as  a  U.S.  Senator  who 
had  a  strong  opinion,  he  was  speaking 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
but   that   his    Goverrmient   was   not 
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going  to  undercut,  "sell-out,"  the  Mu- 
jahidin.  And  Khalis,  the  leader  of  the 
Mujahidin  was  convinced  in  January 
that  the  superpowers  would  get  to- 
gether and  cut  a  cozy  little  deal  and 
leave  these  poor  brave  freedom  fight- 
ers stranded  in  the  field  short  of 
equipment  and  strvmg  out  with  the 
powerful  Soviet  Union  and  a  massive 
army  there. 

Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  the 
Senator  was  there  5  weeks  ago  so  that 
was  in  March  or  April.  I  want  to  know 
if  the  State  Department  people  who 
are  out  there  in  the  field  shared  the 
opinion  that  was  being  made  back 
here  at  Foggy  Bottom.  That  is  the 
question  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Because 
I  came  out  of  Pakistan  really  proud  of 
the  Americans  I  met  there  who  were 
representing  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  wondered  if  they  had  compromised 
to  where  they  are  supporting  what  I 
think  has  the  potential  to  be  a  disas- 
trous agreement  to  snatch  defeat  from 
the  jaws  of  victory  in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is 
that  I  just  do  not  recall,  and  if  I  did,  I 
do  not  believe  I  would  want  to  state  in 
this  Chamber  if  any  subordinate  in 
the  State  Department  was  opposing 
the  party  line,  but  certainly  some  have 
and  still  do  express  dismay  and  regret 
and  horror  at  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  resistants  are  con- 
cerned on  many  counts.  They  were  not 
involved  in  the  negotiations.  Indeed, 
the  very  puppet  regime  against  which 
we  have  encouraged  them  to  fight  rep- 
resented illegitimately  the  Afghan 
people  at  those  talks. 

The  second  point  is  that  only  if 
Pakistan  flagrantly  violates  this  agree- 
ment will  the  pipeline,  on  which  they 
depend  exclusively,  remain  open  to 
the  resistance. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  permitted  the  Soviets  to 
transform  their  public  relations  prob- 
lem into  our  public  relations  problem, 
because  now  the  Soviets  under  these 
agreements  are  perfectly  free  to  resup- 
ply  militarily  and  in  every  way.  and  as 
lavishly  as  they  wish,  this  puppet 
regime  in  Kabul.  There  is  not  one 
word  of  restriction  on  the  Soviets  with 
respect  to  their  propping  up  this 
puppet  regime  contained  in  these 
Geneva  agreements. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  pointed  out 
on  the  side  of  the  resistance.  Pakistan 
is  required  to  cease  arming  the  resist- 
ance and  only  if  Pakistan  is  willing  to 
violate  these  agreements  and  with- 
stand the  pressure  and  the  criticism 
can  we  keep  the  resistance  armed. 

Fourth,  we  put  the  Soviets  in  charge 
of  our  program.  We  have  put  Moscow 
in  the  driver's  seat,  because  in  this 
unilateral  statement  which  was  read 
at  Geneva  we  pledged  to  cut  off  assist- 
ance to  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  if 
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and  Mr.  SYMMS  ad- 
:hair. 

OFFICER.    The 

Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not 

my   distinguished 
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and  he  may  be  new  and  we  hope  he  is 
new,  but  I  might  say  to  my  friends 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  supporting 
terrorism  being  aimed  against  the  ci- 
vilian population  of  Pakistan.  There 
were  250  innocent  Pakistanis  killed  in 
1987,  another  750-plus  were  wounded 
with  bombs  going  off,  and  so  forth. 

Recently,  these  terrorists  blew  up  a 
huge  munitions  yard  where  a  great 
many  of  the  supplies  that  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  money,  and 
effort  to  get  to  that  position  were  ex- 
ploded and  detonated.  Many  valuable 
weapons  that  are  needed  by  the  Muja- 
hedin,  the  freedom  fighters,  resistance 
fighters,  to  carry  on  the  war  have  been 
lost  because  of  State-supported  terror- 
ism backed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  for 
the  Record  that  we,  the  United  States 
of  America  responded,  correctly  so,  in 
this  Senator's  opinion  not  strongly 
enough,  but  at  least  we  made  a  good- 
faith  effort  in  the  bombing  of  Tripoli 
and  Benghazi,  because  the  Libyans 
had  been  involved,  caught  red-handed 
and  involved  in  State-supported  ter- 
rorist acts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  conducting  state-supported  ter- 
rorist acts  against  innocent  people  in 
Pakistan.  They  are  trying  to  intimi- 
date the  Government  of  Pakistan. 
People  like  to  say  this  is  a  Soviet  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  a  Soviet  Vietnam.  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict  the  United  States 
won  the  battle  on  the  battlefield  and 
lost  the  war  here  in  Washington. 
What  we  are  allowing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do— if  we  do  not  stand  firm 
and  keep  sending  the  supplies  to  the 
Mujahedin  and  give  them  plenty  of 
supplies,  adequate  Stinger  missiles  so 
they  can  protect  their  troops  from  air 
threats— is  to  lose  the  battle  on  the 
battlefield  but  win  the  battle  political- 
ly. Then  we  will  be  snatching  defeat 
from  the  jaws  of  victory.  I  think  it  is  a 
most  important  vote. 

So  I  urge  colleagues  to  support  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampsire  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  vote 
with  them  on  this  issue,  and  vote 
against  the  tabling  motion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  is  another  example  of  the  attempt 
to  fix  something  that  is  not  broken. 
This  agreement  is  a  historic  achieve- 
ment. For  the  first  time,  Soviet  forces 
are  leaving  a  country  they  have  occu- 
pied. The  Mujahedin  have  achieved  a 
military  victory  over  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation forces.  The  Soviets  have  now 
begun  their  withdrawal. 

One-half  of  the  Soviets  will  be  with- 
drawn by  Augiist  15,  and  the  remain- 
der within  9  months.  Thus,  the  agree- 
ment is  working. 

Presidents  frequently  enter  into  ex- 
ecutive agreements,  as  we  all  know. 


which  are  not  referred  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent.  There  is  no  es- 
tablished legal  principles  setting  forth 
a  difference  between  an  executive 
agreement  and  a  treaty.  Presidents 
have  entered  into  thousands  of  execu- 
tive agreements,  some  of  them  similar 
to  this  one. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  the  arrangement  here. 
There  is  no  reason  to  require  that  this 
be  submitted  for  advice  and  consent. 
More  importantly,  if  it  were  submit- 
ted, it  would  destroy  a  very  effective 
document  that  would  otherwise 
achieve  a  historic  result.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  stop 
those  Soviet  tanks  in  their  tracks  as 
they  are  leaving  Afghanistan,  you 
ought  to  support  this  amendment.  If 
you  want  to  bring  peace  to  Afghani- 
stan, you  ought  to  support  the  motion 
to  table  which  I  am  about  to  offer 
after  concluding  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished manager. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an- 
other committee  meeting  shortly,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
clerk  will  withhold,  let  me  just  inquire. 
I  saw  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na as  I  WEis  leaving.  He  indicated  he 
preferred  this  vote  be  delayed.  Did  he 
leave  any  such  instructions  on  that  on 
the  floor? 

I  want  to  £u;commodate  him.  If  he 
would  prefer  the  vote  occur  after  the 
capital  punishment  vote  which  would 
be  after  4  o'clock,  I  would  want  to  ac- 
commodate him. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  not  received  any  specific 
instructions  from  what  Senator  Helms 
wished.  I  am  informed  by  his  staff 
that  they  thought  that  would  be  more 
suitable  to  him.  But  he  did  not  say 
anything  to  this  Senator  about  it.  So 
maybe  that  would  be  acceptable  if 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say,  if  the  Sena- 
tor has  no  objection,  there  are  a  lot  of 
amendments  that  could  occur  yet 
today.  If  we  could  dispose  of  this  roll- 
call  now,  I  had  no  request  from  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  had  no  request.  So 
let  us  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Since  a  number 
of  Senators  are  coming  back  for  this 
rollcall  vote  and  understand  that  it 
would  occur  now,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  understand. 
We  will  hold  the  Panama  amendment 
and  set  it  aside  temporarily  until  this 
vote  occurs.  We  will  vote  on  this  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Wallop]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aiuiounced— yeas  63, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  141  Leg.] 


YEAS-63 

Adams 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Gore 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Graham 

Pell 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Reid 

Byrd 

Rollings 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sartuuies 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Danforth 

t,autenberg 

Simon 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Evans 

Melcher 
NAYS-30 

Wirth 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Hecht 

Nickles 

Boren 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Helms 

Quayle 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Shelby 

DeConcini 

Karnes 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kasten 

Symms 

Gam 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Gramm 

McClure 

Trible 

Grassley 

McConnell 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Biden 

Rockefeller 

Wilson 

Durenberger 

Stafford 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  2086)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  will 
be  the  pending  business  at  3  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  at  3  o'clock  will  be 
Senator  D'Amato's  amendment  rela- 
tive to  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  will 
be  the  pending  business  and  what  will 
be  the  status  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  Panama  by  Senator  Helms  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  D'Amato 
tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time  and  will 
be  until  3  o'clock  and  will  be  at  the 
t:onclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
D'Amato  amendment  unless  previous- 
ly disposed  of. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  2 
minutes  that  will  not  be  charged 
against  the  D'Amato  amendment  on 
either  side  to  handle  an  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  notwith- 
standing the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  conferred 
with  Senator  Warner  a  few  moments 
ago  about  the  amendment,  and  I  had 
the  impression  he  had  some  concerns. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
understood  it  was  cleared  on  both 
sides.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  for  unanimous  consent  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  is  the  Helms  amend- 
ment on  Panama. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  until  3  o'clock  is  the 
Helms  amendment  on  Panama. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  this  side  will  have  an  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment,  a  second- 
degree  amendment,  unless  we  can 
work  this  out.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  set  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2071 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  3  o'clock  having  now  arrived, 
the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  is  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI. 

Who  yields  time? 


There  is  1  hour,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  want? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  consent 
of  the  acting  manager  on  our  side  of 
the  bill,  that  I  be  permitted  to  allocate 
the  half-hour,  there  being  1  hour  di- 
vided equally  between  those  who  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  those  who 
oppose  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  the  authority  to  allocate  30 
minutes  of  the  1  hour  debate  time  on 
this  issue.  The  time  in  opposition  be- 
longs to  the  manager  on  the  majority 
side  if  he  opposes  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
in  this  case  would  not  be  the  best  ones 
to  control  the  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  So  I  would  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  to  consider  designating  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  or  someone 
who  is  in  opposition.  I  would  think  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  be  the 
appropriate  one  to  control  the  time  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  designate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levin,  to  control  the  30  minutes  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  designation  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  control 
time  for  the  opposition?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
first-  and  second-degree  amendment 
presently  pending:  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Hatch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  areas  of  the  drug  epidemic  that 
we  have  overlooked  is  the  area  of  pun- 
ishment. This  Senator  is  not  going  to 
suggest,  as  some  might  editorialize, 
that  any  one  punishment,  no  matter 
how  strict  it  is,  is  going  to  end  the 
drug  epidemic.  "That  would  be  naive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  I  took  some  offense, 
some  umbrage,  at  the  suggestion  that 
this  body  had  the  naivete  to  suggest 
that,  by  involving  the  military  in  at- 
tempting to  interdict  and  in  certain 
cases  make  arrests  of  the  drug  planes 
that  are  coming  in  and  the  boats  that 
are  bringing  these  cargoes  of  death 
and  destruction,  that  would  end  the 
epidemic.  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  President,  as  important  as  edu- 
cation is— and  it  is  important  and  the 
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I  think  we  have  to 
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with  reckless  indifference  to  human  life, 
kills  or  participates  substantially  in  the  kill- 
ing of  any  Federal,  State,  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  engaged  in,  or  on  account 
of,  the  performance  of  such  officer's  official 
duties,  shall  be  sentenced  to  any  term  of  im- 
prisonment, which  shall  not  be  less  than  20 
years,  and  which  may  be  up  to  life  imprison- 
ment, or  may  be  sentenced  to  death. 

This  amendment  has  been  carefully 
crafted  to  withstand  constitutional 
scrutiny  under  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings.  For  the  death  penalty  to  be 
applied,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  killer  must  have  had  specific 
intent  to  kill  or  have  had  acted  with 
reckless  indifference  to  human  life 
and  must  have  actually  killed  or  must 
have  been  a  substantial  participant  in 
the  activity  leading  to  the  killing. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  to  support  capital  punish- 
ment. Let  me  simply  suggest  to  you 
that  it  does  deter  murder. 

Let  me  quote  one  case.  After  the 
shooting  of  Rosa  Velez  to  her  death, 
in  my  State,  in  her  home  in  Brooklyn, 
NY,  when  the  perpetrator  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  burglary,  this  is  what  he 
said: 

Yeah.  1  shot  her.  She  knew  me  and  I  knew 
I  wouldn't  go  to  the  chair. 

A  law  that  actually  encourages 
criminals  like  Louis  Vera  to  kill  their 
victims.  I  suggest,  must  be  changed, 
and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
dealers  of  death  and  destruction  in  a 
continuing  criminal  drug  enterprise, 
the  drug  lords  and  those  who  work  for 
them  and  those  who  demonstrate  this 
ruthlessness  of  taking  over  neighbor- 
hoods, of  threatening  people  with 
death,  of  assassinating  even  police  of- 
ficers as  we  have  recently  seen  too 
often,  too  tragically. 

Mr.  President,  to  satisfy  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  the 
amendment  requires  that  there  be  ad- 
vanced notice  of  the  Government's  in- 
tention to  seek  the  death  penalty.  The 
amendment  provides  for  consideration 
of  specific  mitigating  and  aggravating 
factors.  The  burden  of  proof  regarding 
such  aggravating  factors  rests  upon 
the  Government,  while  the  defendant 
bears  the  burden  of  proof  regarding 
mitigating  factors.  The  death  penalty 
may  be  imposed  only  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  jury. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
of  us  would  want  to  have  that  burden 
of  saying  that  he  or  she  alone  would 
make  that  decision,  but  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  jury. 

Let  us  discuss  how  this  legislation 
would  work  and  what  type  of  cases 
this  legislation  could  potentially  cover. 
We  have  heard  much,  recently, 
about  the  "posses"  and  the  gangs  in- 
volved in  drug  dealing  and  the  vio- 
lence that  accompanies  that  involve- 
ment. Under  the  first  part  of  our 
amendment  if  a  member  of  a  drug 
gang  is  involved  in  a  continuing  crimi- 


nal enterprise  and  kills  an  individual 
or  participates  substantially  in  the 
killing  of  an  individual,  he  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  death  penalty. 

It  must  also  be  proven  that  he  had 
intent  to  kill  or  that  he  had  reckless 
disregard  for  human  life.  These  same 
rules  would  apply  to  gang  members, 
major  narcotic  dealers  or  anyone  else 
engaged  in  or  working  in  furtherance 
of  a  continuing  drug  enterprise. 

Part  2  of  our  amendment  provides 
additional  protection  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  including  Federal, 
State,  FBI,  Customs  agents,  police  and 
sheriffs  as  well  as  prosecutors,  judges, 
and  correctional  officers. 

This  provision  is  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  killings  that  we  have  seen 
take  place,  whether  they  be  in  Califor- 
nia or  New  York  or,  all  too  often, 
throughout  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  officers  are  needlessly,  sense- 
lessly, with  reckless  abandonment  shot 
down. 

The  critical  need  for  this  legislation 
is  highlighted  by  the  recent  assassina- 
tion of  Edward  Byrne,  a  22-year  old 
New  York  City  police  officer  who  was 
gimned  down  while  guarding  the  home 
of  a  witness  in  a  drug-related  prosecu- 
tion. 

As  Edward  Byrne  sat  in  that  patrol 
car  at  3:40  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  killers  approached  the  car. 
drew  their  guns.  Officer  Byrne  abso- 
lutely unaware  that  anyone  was  there, 
and  shot  him  in  the  head.  This  is  what 
it  was  reported  that  one  of  those  as- 
sassins said.  He  said:  "I  could  see  his 
blue  eyes." 

Mr.  President,  is  anyone  here  pre- 
pared to  say  that  someone  who  com- 
mits that  kind  of  a  cold-blooded 
murder  as  a  result  of  a  continuing 
drug  enterprise  to  demonstrate  to  the 
law  authorities  that  they  were 
immime.  that  they  were  fearless,  that 
that  person  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  death  penalty?  That  a  jury  of  his 
peers  should  not  look  into  that  case  to 
examine  how  it  is  that  someone  would 
take  the  life  of  a  22-year-old  police  of- 
ficer in  his  car? 

I  would  suggest  to  you  it  is  not  the 
place  of  this  body  to  act  as  judge  and 
jury,  but  to  allow  the  process  of  jus- 
tice to  go  forward  and  to  allow  the 
jury  of  12  of  our  peers,  to  make  that 
decision. 

If  there  are  any  mitigating  circum- 
stances, then  let  the  defendant  offer 
what  those  proofs  must  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  is  long  overdue.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  this 
protection  and  they  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  protections  that  are  afforded  to 
those  who  are  killing,  maiming,  and 
destroying  our  neighborhoods,  our 
children,  our  police  officers.  Yes,  tear- 
ing up  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  controls  the 
time. 

Who  yields  time?  If  no  party  yields 
time,  the  Chair  will  charge  time  equal- 
ly to  both  sides. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
would  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
underlying  amendment  is  germane  to 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  consult. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  inquiry 
the  Chair  will  state,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  knows,  there  is  no  ger- 
maneness requirement  extant  at  this 
time  under  the  rules.  The  Chair 
should  also  state,  although  he  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
amendment  in  detail,  he  is  not  aware 
of  any  germaneness  question  that 
occurs  at  this  point  in  discussions. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
no  germaneness  requirement  extant  at 
this  time.  My  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
whether  or  not  this  underlying  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  the  bill.  I  am 
making  simply  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Again, 
the  Chair  must  advise  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  the  Chair  is  not 
aware  of  any  germaneness  issue  aris- 
ing at  this  time  under  the  amendment. 
If  such  question  arises,  it  would  be,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  up  to  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  to  make 
the  case  for  germaneness. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
checked  with  the  Parliamentarian,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  there  is  no 
language  in  this  bill  which  he  is  aware 
of,  to  which  the  underlying  amend- 
ment is  germane.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

I  understand  there  is  no  requirement 
of  germaneness  at  this  time.  I  am 
aware  of  that.  I  am  simply  making  in- 
quiry of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Chair  is  aware  of  any  underly- 
ing language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  correct  with  his  state- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  in  this 
body  that  I  oppose  capital  punishment 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  you  carmot  correct  your 
mistakes.  With  the  kind  of  hideous 
and  obscene  crimes  which  occur  that 
all  of  us  are  aware  of,  whether  they 
are  drug  related  or  not,  each  and  every 
one  of  us  wishes  to  deter  those  crimes. 
Some  of  us  believe  capital  punishment 
deters.  Others  do  not.  I  am  one  who 
has  checked  the  statistics  on  deter- 
rence and  would  state  again,  as  I  have 
before,  that  the  States,  in  general, 
which  have  capital  punishment  have, 
on  the  average,  higher  murder  rates 


than  those  States  without  capital  pim- 
ishment. 

So,  assuming  or  presuming  that  cap- 
ital punishment  deterred,  one  would 
think  that  the  homicide  rate  in  those 
States  that  have  capital  punishment 
would  be  lower  than  that  in  the  States 
without  it.  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  not  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  also  the  case 
that  other  countries  in  the  Western 
World,  in  particular,  that  do  not  have 
capital  punishment,  have  lower  homi- 
cide rates  than  those  States  that  do 
have  capital  punishment  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  States  do  have  capital  pun- 
ishment. Their  homicide  rates  almost 
invariably  are  higher  than  that  in 
those  countries  of  the  Western  World 
that  do  not  have  capital  punishment. 

But  the  main  reason  that  I  have 
stated  my  opposition  to  capital  pun- 
ishment is  that  you  carmot  correct 
your  mistakes.  Over  and  over  again  we 
have  convicted  wrong  people  of  crimes. 
We  have  executed  wrong  people  for 
crimes. 

Not  too  long  ago,  there  is  a  story 
that  came  out  of  Florida  about  Joseph 
Green  Brown,  somebody  who  had  been 
on  death  row  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
About  15  hours  before  he  was  to  die 
one  time,  as  he  sat  in  a  death  watch 
cell  30  feet  from  the  electric  chair,  a 
Federal  judge  issues  an  order  staying 
the  execution.  He  actually  was  fit  for 
his  burial  suit  and  that  tended  to  have 
an  effect,  obviously,  on  him. 

Then  it  turned  out  a  few  years  later 
that  he  was  released  because  there 
was  inadequate  evidence  against  him. 
The  court  released  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  never  should  have  been  con- 
victed to  begin  with.  And  his  lawyers 
said  that  this  case  really  ought  to 
make  people  take  pause. 

It  is  possible  that  a  person  who  is  in- 
nocent can  be  sentenced  to  death  and 
very  likely  could  be  executed.  Refer- 
ring to  a  survey  by  two  people  at  Tufts 
University  and  the  University  of  Flori- 
da, they  said  that  343  people  have 
been  wrongfully  convicted  of  offenses 
punishable  by  death  in  this  country 
this  century  alone,  and,  according  to 
that  study,  25  were  executed. 

Mistakes  are  made  in  this  system, 
and  when  a  mistake  is  made  in  a  cap- 
ital case,  when  capital  punishment  has 
been  inflicted,  you  cannot  correct  that 
mistake.  So  that  is  the  reason  why 
other  people  have  opposed  capital 
punishment. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  the  few  min- 
utes we  have  this  afternoon  that  is  al- 
located to  this  issue  to  try  to  persuade 
anybody  relative  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  capital  punishment.  Most  of 
us  have  made  up  our  minds. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  spend  a 
few  minutes  on  this  amendment  that 
is  pending  before  us. 

My  friend  from  New  York  has  talked 
about  drug  dealers  and  how  they  deal 
out  death.  Let  me  tell  you,  they  do.  I 


live  in  a  town  where  too  many  deaths 
are  caused  by  drugs  and  related  to 
drugs.  But  I  asked  our  police  commis- 
sioner as  to  who  are  the  victims  of 
these  drug-related  homicides,  whether 
or  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  victims 
of  the  drug-related  homicides  are  drug 
dealers  or  whether  or  not  they  are  in- 
nocent people,  including  police  offi- 
cers. 

Here  is  what  he  wrote: 

A  survey  of  drug-related  homicides  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  indicates  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  victims  are  drug 
traffickers. 

And  so  when  we  face  the  amend- 
ment of  our  friend  from  New  York, 
what  we  have  to  ask  is  who  are  we 
trying  to  protect  in  this  kind  of 
amendment? 

If,  in  fact,  it  is  true,  as  it  is  in  my 
home  town,  and  I  think  in  most  places, 
that  the  majority  of  victims  of  drug- 
related  homicides  are  drug  dealers,  not 
innocents,  not  police  officers,  but  drug 
dealers,  then  we  have  an  amendment 
which  ends  up  protecting  drug  dealers 
to  the  same  extent  it  protects  police 
officers  and  to  the  same  extent  it  pro- 
tects innocent  people. 

If  you  believe  that  capital  punish- 
ment deters,  despite  all  the  statistics 
to  the  contrary,  but  if  you  really  be- 
lieve that,  then  what  are  we  trying  to 
deter  here,  because  this  amendment  is 
not  limited  to  cases  where  victims  are 
police  officers  or  victims  are  iimocent 
people?  This  amendment  treats  drug 
dealers  who  are  victims  exactly  as  it 
treats  police  officers  who  are  victims 
and  exactly  as  it  treats  innocent 
people  who  are  victims. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  the 
victim  of  a  drug-related  homicide  is 
under  this  amendment.  Capital  pun- 
ishment is  an  option  in  both  cases 
equally.  And  what  kind  of  society  do 
we  have  if  we  have  on  our  books  a  law 
where  the  punishment  that  is  avail- 
able in  a  crime  will  apply  equally  when 
the  victim  of  that  crime  is  a  drug 
dealer  than  when  the  victim  of  that 
crime  is  an  innocent  person  or  a  police 
officer? 

This  amendment  makes  no  differ- 
ence, and  the  statistics,  again,  at  least 
in  my  hometown,  are  that  most  of  the 
victims  of  these  crimes  are  drug  deal- 
ers. 

So  when  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment talk  about  drug  dealers  dealing 
out  death,  they  could  not  be  more 
right.  I  live  with  too  much  of  that 
where  I  come  from.  But  it  is  those 
drug  dealers  themselves  who  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  victims  of  the  drug- 
related  homicides.  Most  people  where 
I  come  from  do  not  want  to  treat  a 
crime  whose  victim  is  a  drug  dealer  in 
the  same  way  as  a  crime  whose  victim 
is  a  police  officer.  This  amendment 
treats  those  crimes  in  the  same  way. 

And  so  then  it  raises  the  question 
just  who  exactly  are  we  seeking  to  pro- 
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think  that  we  should  have 
lebate  on  this  amendment 
unendment  is  adopted. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    D'AMATO.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Texas.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment. 
As  you  will  recall,  the  other  night  we 
put  our  armed  services  into  the  war 
against  drugs.  I  think  we  ought  to 
begin  by  noting  that  if,  in  fact,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  war  against  drugs,  that 
there  is  no  quicker  way  to  show  we  are 
serious  about  it  than  by  instituting  the 
death  penalty.  A  death  penalty  for 
kingpins  in  the  drug  industry,  who 
order  the  killing  of  people  or  drug 
dealers,  who  kill  our  police  officers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  parents  of  America 
and  the  kinfolks  of  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen,  and  marines,  who  are 
going  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
danger,  have  every  right  to  ask  if  we 
are  going  to  put  our  citizens'  soldiers 
in  the  position  of  having  to  apprehend 
drug  dealers,  should  we  not  have  a 
death  penalty  if  one  of  them  is  killed 
by  a  drug  dealer? 

So  I  think  the  question  here  is  how 
serious  are  we  about  this  problem?  I 
think  we  should  be  very  serious.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  impose  the  death 
penalty  on  kingpin  drug  dealers,  who 
order  the  murder  of  our  police  officers 
or  our  citizens'  soldiers,  then  I  submit 
we  are  not  very  serious  about  this  war, 
and  we  are  unlikely  to  win  this  war. 

I  think  the  truth  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  a  lot  more  serious 
before  we  start  a  war  on  drugs.  It  is 
very  easy  to  spend  money.  It  is  very 
easy  to  commit  the  military  to  some- 
thing, but  it  is  just  like  throwing  the 
first  blow  in  a  fight.  The  first  blow  is 
always  the  easiest  one,  especially  if 
you  are  throwing  it.  It  usually  gets  a 
lot  tougher  after  that. 

I  think  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  real  test  of  whether  we  are  seri- 
ous about  this  war  on  drugs.  If  we  are 
not  serious  enough  to  use  our  strong- 
est penalty  for  people  who  commit 
murder  in  the  carrying  out  of  drug 
transactions,  then  really  I  doubt  that 
we  are  serious  at  all.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  a  lot  more  serious, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  win 
that  war.  I  think  we  need  to  adopt  this 
amendment  today.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  eliminate  this  absurd 
situation  where  the  person  selling  the 
drugs  is  viewed  as  a  criminal,  which 
clearly  he  is,  but  the  person  buying 
the  drugs,  an  equal  partner  in  the 
transaction,  is  viewed  as  a  victim. 
Clearly  the  buyers  may  be  victims,  but 
they  too  are  victimizing  society  by  cre- 
ating a  market  for  drugs  which  creates 
the  smuggling  industry,  that  is  prey- 
ing on  the  health  and  safety  and  hap- 
piness and  lives  of  our  children. 

I    do    not    think    this    amendment 
means  we  are  going  to  win  the  war. 


but  I  do  think  it  means  we  are  declar- 
ing war  on  the  drug  industry.  I  think 
it  is  imperative  that  if  we  are  going  to 
put  our  military  personnel  in  danger, 
we  have  the  strongest  possible  deter- 
rent to  protect  them.  Quite  frankly,  I 
think  a  drug  pusher  or  drug  dealer, 
who  murders  a  police  officer  ought  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  share 
that  conclusion.  I  am  confident,  if 
they  had  an  opportunity,  they  would 
vote  for  this  amendment.  They  do  not, 
but  we  do.  I  hope  that  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Senators  will  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  his  continued  leadership. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
we  have  debated  this  issue  before  and 
there  is  nobody  who  has  been  a 
stronger  law  enforcement  Senator.  He 
has  put  forth  some  tough  penalties 
and  worked  hard  in  the  drug  area,  but 
there  just  happens  to  be  a  dispute  as 
to  the  necessity  and  effectiveness  of 
this  particular  legislation. 

In  order  to  further  strengthen  our 
law  enforcement  efforts  against  those 
who  deal  in  illegal  drugs,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator    from    New    York.    He    has 
worked  tirelessly  in  the  area  of  strong 
legislation  not  only  in  this  bill  but 
many    other   bills.    In    fact.    Senator 
D'Abjato  is  a  cosponsor  with  some  73 
others  of  the  Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988.  Because  of  apprehensions  and 
concerns  raised  by  several  of  our  col- 
leagues, we  decided  it  would  be  best  if 
we  did  not  include  the  death  penalty 
in  the  Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  not 
because  there  was  any  softness  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  who  share  the  same 
view  but  because  we  wanted  to  move 
forward  with  law  enforcement,  with 
apprehension,  at  the  source  countries 
and  with  education  and  rehabilitation 
and  prison  expansion.  But  I  believe 
the   D'Amato   death   penalty   amend- 
ment will  provide  the  kind  of  deter- 
rent that  will  truly  send  a  message  to 
the  drug  traffickers  throughout  the 
world  that   the  United   States  takes 
this  problem   very   seriously,   as   the 
Senator  from  Texas  just  pointed  out, 
and  we  are  ready  to  deal  in  a  serious 
manner  with  this  problem.  Those  who 
deal  in  illicit  drugs  have  demonstrated 
total  disregard  for  human  life.  The  Ja- 
maican   gangs,    who   call    themselves 
posses,  taken  from  the  old  Wild  West 
movies,    have    taken   control    of   the 
crack  trade  in  the  United  States  today. 
They    are    better    armed    than    our 


police,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
them  with  sophisticated  weapons,  Ak- 
47's  and  Uzi  machineguns.  We  have 
seen  time  and  time  again  through  the 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
Agency,  the  horrendous  problem  and 
the  amount  of  death  that  they  have 
brought,  cold-blooded  murders  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  Fortunately,  my 
State  has  not  witnessed  it  yet,  but  it  is 
not  immune,  by  any  means.  They  are 
responsible  for  over  600  murders  as  a 
result  of  drugs,  and  yet  we  have  no 
death  penalty  for  these  ourtrageous 
bandits. 

Let  me  provide  an  example  from  Ari- 
zona of  the  brutality  and  ruthlessness 
of  the  drug  dealers.  Witnesses  recently 
testified  in  Tucson  that  a  17-year-old 
Tucson  high  school  student,  a  very 
good  student,  by  the  way,  was  mur- 
dered because  he  owed  the  alleged 
killer  $2  million  and  four  kilos  of  co- 
caine. The  18-year-old  suspect  in  the 
case  told  detectives  that  he  put  a  wire 
around  the  victim's  neck  and  strangled 
him  while  two  of  his  cohorts  beat  him. 
To  that  man,  do  we  want  to  say, 
"Well,  we  will  just  send  you  through 
the  regular  system  so  you  can  be  pa- 
roled. At  18,  you  will  be  back  out  on 
the  street  in  4  or  5  years." 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  Senate  was 
working  on  the  antidrug  bill  of  1986, 
the  Senate  refused  to  vote  directly  on 
the  death  penalty  amendment  for 
drug  traffickers  and  instead  we  did  a 
procedural  sidestep.  I  voted  against  ta- 
bling then  and  if  we  should  have  a 
motion  to  table  today,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  support  it. 

Let  us  pass  this  amendment.  Let  us 
institute  a  death  penalty.  This  bill  has 
a  lot  of  carefully  drawn  procedures.  It 
is  not  just  going  to  be  handed  out  like 
tissue  paper  at  celebration.  This  is  a 
serious  matter.  Procedures  are  set  out 
which  require  separate  hearings, 
notice  of  those  hearings  or  amend- 
ments to  the  notice  of  hearing,  and,  if 
a  person  pleads  guilty,  there  be  a  jury 
empaneled  and  the  jury  must  consider 
certain  mitigating  circumstances 
before  they  can  conclude  that  a  death 
penalty  is  warranted.  This  is  after  a 
full  jury  trial  or  a  plea  of  guilty  in  a 
case. 

The  American  people  have  consist- 
ently demonstrated  in  opinion  polls 
time  and  time  again,  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  my  constituents,  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  death  penalty.  Some 
argue  that  the  death  penalty  would 
not  be  good  because  there  would  be 
mistakes.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
mistakes  and  nobody  can  deny  those 
mistakes,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
that  can  humanly  be  done  than  this 
bill  provides  in  the  procedures  to  mini- 
mize and  hopefully  eliminate  any  mis- 
takes. 

How  far  are  we  going  to  go?  Are  we 
going  to  permit  this  kind  of  death  to 
continue  and  not  have  a  price  that  is 


equal  to  the  kind  of  killings  that  are 
being  committed? 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  am  struck  by  the  irony  of  debat- 
ing a  death  penalty  amendment  to  a 
military  spending  bill.  No  one  doubts 
that  drug  trafficking  amd  drug  abuse 
have  become  this  decade's  most  severe 
domestic  and  international  social  prob- 
lem. Every  aspect  to  our  world  is  af- 
fected by  drugs,  from  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  to  the  safety  of  our 
streets. 

We  all  support  efforts  to  combat  this 
crisis,  as  evidenced  by  passage  of  the 
1986  drug  bill  and  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  the  Omnibus  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988.  Our  budget  resolution  was 
amended,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $2.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.4  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1989  to  address 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  these  ef- 
forts, the  drug  problem  continues  to 
get  worse.  Our  frustration  is  evident, 
as  is  the  concern  of  our  citizens.  But 
we  must  not  let  our  heightened  sense 
of  alarm  blind  us  to  the  realities  of  the 
issue  before  us:  First,  sentence  of 
death  has  not  been  proven  a  successful 
deterrent  to  violent  criminals.  We  only 
have  to  go  back  in  our  history  to  Eliza- 
bethan England  to  find  that  the  great- 
est source  for  pickpockets  was  at  the 
public  hanging  for  pickpocketing, 
second,  the  sentence  of  death  has  been 
handed  out  in  such  an  arbitrary 
manner  that  it  perverts  even  the  most 
rudimentary  notion  of  justice,  and 
third,  the  sentence  of  death  is  an  inap- 
propriate response  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem or  our  Nation's  malfunctioning 
criminal  justice  system. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  today,  I  will 
not  address  those  points.  They  have 
been  touched  upon  by  Senator  Levin, 
and  others.  Needless  to  say,  if  the  ta- 
bling motion  fails,  I  will  be  prepared 
to  discuss  those  arguments  in  some 
detail  and  at  some  length. 

Those  technical  arguments  in  oppo- 
sition are  secondary  to  my  belief  that 
the  death  penalty  is  fundamentally  in- 
equitable and  that  it  brutalizes  the 
honored  values  we  hold  dear  in  this  so- 
ciety—foremost of  which  is  the  value 
of  human  life. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  world  of 
constant  danger.  All  of  us  long  to  live 
our  lives  in  peace.  As  Americans,  we 
have  a  rich  history  as  peace  seekers 
and  peacemakers.  We  long  to  rid  the 
world  and  our  society  of  the  threat  of 
war  and  violence,  and  to  find  some 
way  to  reduce  the  tension  between  the 


superpowers  that  keeps  this  world  an 
impulse  away  from  nuclear  holocaust. 
Certainly  it  is  this  desire  for  peace 
that  led  to  the  signing  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  soon  to  come  before  this  body 
for  debate. 

But  those  proclamations  for  p>eace 
are  hypocritical.  Peace  is  not  possible 
abroad  when  there  is  violence  at 
home.  We  will  never  be  at  peace  with 
any  country  until  we  are  at  peace  with 
ourselves;  and  we  will  never  be  at 
peace  with  ourselves  until  we  cease  de- 
stroying life  and  cease  enhancing  our 
capabilities  to  exterminate  all  life. 

The  resurgence  of  the  use  of  capital 
punishment  is  a  troubling  sign,  and  a 
symptom  of  a  deeper  problem.  This 
get  tough  on  drugs  frenzy  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  mean  spiritedness  growing 
throughout  America.  Sparked  by  the 
frustration  over  the  growth  in  drug 
trafficking  and  drug-related  crime  and 
killings,  this  new  mean  spirit  re- 
nounces reconciliation  and,  instead, 
embraces  confrontation;  it  responds  to 
violence  by  engaging  in  violence;  it 
condones  the  taking  of  life  as  a  means 
of  protecting  life. 

During  my  21  year  tenure  of  service 
in  this  body.  I  have  repeatedly  con- 
fronted this  issue.  Legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  death  penalty  has  been 
pending  in  the  Senate  since  the  93d 
Congress.  Each  time  the  issue  has 
been  debated.  I  have  carefully  listened 
to  the  argiiments  of  the  proponents, 
and  remained  unconvinced. 

To  me,  the  death  penalty  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  abortion  or  war  or  any 
other  govemmentally  sanctioned  form 
of  killing.  Whether  these  acts  claim 
justification  in  shifting  conceptions  of 
morality,  political  ideology,  or  crimi- 
nal justice,  these  acts  are  wrong. 

We  sit  in  this  Chamber  and  debate 
issues  involving  the  sanctity  of  life, 
and  we  do  so  far  removed  from  the 
battlefields,  abortion  tables,  and  exe- 
cution chambers.  We  lose  ourselves  in 
a  maze  of  carefully  crafted  arguments; 
and  in  the  process,  we  distance  our- 
selves from  life  entirely,  deluding  our- 
selves into  believing  we  can  under- 
stand life  and  human  behavior 
through  an  elaborate  process  of  intel- 
lectualization  and  abstract  debate. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  we  caimot. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  penalty, 
this  tendency  to  insulate  ourselves 
from  the  implications  of  our  decisions 
is  readily  apparent.  The  antiseptic 
term  "capital  punishment"  is  substi- 
tuted from  the  term  "public  execu- 
tion" or  "State-sanctioned  killing." 
The  executions  themselves  are  con- 
ducted in  cloak-and-dagger  secrecy, 
with  elaborate  phone  hookups  to  the 
Governor  and  last-second  court  ap- 
peals providing  the  impression  that 
the  Government  is  about  to  do  some- 
thing that  it  would  prefer  not  to  do.  I 
was  Governor  of  Oregon  two  decades 
ago  and  participated  in  the  process— 
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must  follow  when  determining  wheth- 
er a  sentence  of  death  is  justified.  This 
process  consists  of  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine the  guilt  or  irmocence  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  a  second  hearing  to  de- 
termine whether  to  impose  the  death 
penalty  on  a  guilty  defendant. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  death  penalty 
for  many  years.  On  the  first  day  of 
this  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  277 
which  establishes  constitutional  proce- 
dures for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  those  Federal  crimes  for 
which  this  penalty  is  currently  author- 
ized such  as  murder,  treason,  and  espi- 
onage. Further  my  bill  authorizes  the 
death  penalty  for  an  attempted  assas- 
sination of  the  President  as  well  as 
murder  committed  by  a  Federal  pris- 
oner while  serving  a  life  sentence.  Last 
Congress,  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported a  bill  similar  to  S.  277.  In  the 
98th  Congress,  a  similar  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  32.  Unfortu- 
nately in  the  year  and  a  half  since  I 
introduced  S.  277,  there  has  been  no 
action  on  this  bill  or  the  seven  other 
death  penalty  bills  currently  pending 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

These  amendments  that  are  before 
us  today  are  similar  to  a  provision  that 
was  approved  by  the  House  and  in- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  drug  bill  of 
1986.  However,  as  my  colleagues  will 
remember,  the  Senate  did  not  approve 
that  provision.  I  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  act  on  this  issue  now.  Al- 
though these  amendments  are  not  as 
broad  as  the  bill  that  I  introduced,  it  is 
a  step  toward  the  full  implementation 
of  our  death  penalty  laws.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
death  penalty  amendments  and 
oppose  the  motion  to  table. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Hatch,  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
and  of  course  Senator  DeConcini.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator 
Wilson,  and  others  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  this  amendment  because  all 
this  amendment  does  is  says  purely 
and  simply  that  the  Federal  death 
penalty  is  going  to  be  provided  for 
drug  kingpins  who  order  the  killing  of 
someone;  any  person  who  commits 
that  killing  because  that  has  to  be  pre- 
meditated; anyone  who  demonstrates 
a  "reckless  indifference  for  human 
life"  who  kills  or  participates  substan- 
tially in  the  killing  of  someone  in  con- 
nection with  the  continuing  criminal 
drug  enterprise;  anyone  who  demon- 
strates a  "reckless  indifference  for 
human  life"  who  kills  or  participates 


substantially  in  the  killing  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  connection  with  a 
drug  transaction— that  is  an  officer 
who  is  shot  during  a  shootout;  and 
anyone  involved  in  a  drug  transaction 
who  kills  a  law  enforcement  officer. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
human  lives  here.  We  are  talking 
about  human  life  and  decent  living  in 
our  society.  There  is  a  constant  under- 
taking by  these  people  who  have  such 
an  indifference  to  human  life,  and  to 
human  suffering.  We  are  talking 
about  scumbags  who  exploit  the  weak- 
ness of  the  weak  in  our  society,  who 
are  after  our  children  and  destroying 
them.  We  are  talking  about  deterrence 
of  people  like  that. 

I  know  one  thing:  if  the  death  penal- 
ty becomes  the  law  in  these  particular 
areas,  it  is  going  to  be  a  terrific  deter- 
rence to  those  who  would  go  about  ex- 
ploiting the  weakness  of  our  youth 
and  of  others  in  our  society  who  are 
weak,  who  are  likely  to  partake  of  the 
illegal  influences  that  they  bring  to 
them. 

We  are  talking  about  heinous  crime. 
We  are  talking  about  heinous  criminal 
conduct.  In  all  honesty,  capital  pun- 
ishment is  society's  ultimate  recogni- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 

Mr.  President,  capital  punishment  is 
our  society's  ultimate  recognition  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  clarified  that 
governments  are  instituted  to  protect 
inalienable  rights  to  life  and  liberty. 
Capital  punishment  is  our  Govern- 
ment's ultimate  sanction  and  may  be 
the  only  way  to  make  some  heinous 
crimes  unthinkable.  As  Walter  Bems, 
a  leading  student  on  this  matter,  has 
observed,  criminal  law  makes  a  moral 
statement  when  it  punishes.  Ironical- 
ly, it  is  only  through  application  of 
the  sanction  of  capital  punishment 
that  civilized  society  is  able  to  express 
the  deep  reverence  that  it  places  upon 
human  life. 

DETERRENCE 

It  is  important,  and  I  believe  essen- 
tial, to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Anglo- 
American  legal  system  is  based  upon 
the  belief  in  the  sanctity,  the  worth, 
and  the  value  of  one  human  life.  Thus, 
if  the  death  penalty  deters  merely  one 
would-be  murderer— let  alone  more 
than  one— and  saves  but  one  innocent 
potential  victim,  then  it  is  morally  and 
legally  justified. 

While  there  is  much  debate  as  to 
whether  the  death  penalty  deters 
murder.  I  am  in  agreement  with  those 
studies  which  conclude  that  the  death 
penalty  does  operate  as  an  effective 
deterrent  for  some  crimes  involving 
premeditation  and  calculation,  such  as 
murder  for  hire. 

In  addition,  great  weight  must  be 
placed  on  the  experience  of  the  law 
enforcement  officials— particularly 
those  who  deal  frequently  with  mur- 
derers and  potential  murderers.  The 


vast  majority  of  these  officials,  based 
on  their  professional  experience,  con- 
tinue to  favor  the  retention  of  the 
death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to  violent 
crime.  Moreover,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  those  who  are,  in  fact,  de- 
terred by  the  threat  of  the  death  pen- 
alty and  do  not  commit  murder  are 
never  included  in  statistical  data.  In 
the  words  of  the  prominent  author 
and  criminologist.  Charles  E.  Sliber- 
man.  "Murder  is  so  heinous  a  crime 
that  only  the  most  extreme  punish- 
ment we  possess  can  uphold  the  moral 
code." 

In  1985,  a  Gallup  poll  revealed  that 
72  percent  of  the  general  public  ap- 
proved of  the  death  penalty.  The 
newspaper  USA  Today,  in  a  later 
report,  carried  the  results  of  a  nation- 
al poll  which  showed  that  75  percent 
of  all  adult  Americans,  three-fourths 
of  the  general  population  over  21 
years  of  age,  agreed  with  the  death 
penalty.  In  1984.  36  States  had  capital 
punishment  statutes.  Today  in  1987. 
38  States  have  capital  punishment 
statutes.  Clearly,  the  majority  of 
Americans  and  their  elected  represent- 
ative are  behind  the  application  of 
capital  punishment  for  those  who  are 
convicted  of  grievous  capital  offenses. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 

The  need  to  establish  a  constitution- 
al procedure  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  is  required  by  a  series  of 
Supreme  Court  cases  starting  with 
Furman  versus.  Georgia  in  1972.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  cases 
never  held  that  the  death  penalty 
itself  is  unconsitutional;  they  merely 
found  that  the  penalty  was  not  accom- 
panied by  sufficient  constitutional 
safeguards.  These  decisions  require 
legislative  guidance  before  the  penalty 
can  be  imposed.  These  amendments 
meet  the  challenge  of  Furman  of 
guided  discretion  based  on  rational  cri- 
teria. 

The  key  cases  relating  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  death  penalty  are 
Gregg  v.  Georgia,  428  U.S.  153  (1976), 
and  Coker  v.  Georgia,  433  U.S.  584 
(1978).  Under  both  cases,  a  punish- 
ment will  be  deemed  excessive  and 
thus  imconstitutional  if  it  "first, 
makes  no  measurable  contribution  to 
acceptable  goals  of  punishment  and 
hence  is  nothing  more  than  the  pur- 
poseless and  needless  imposition  of 
pain  and  suffering;  or  second,  is  gross- 
ly out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  crime."  Coker  v.  Georgia,  433  U.S. 
584,  592.  Attention  must  be  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision,  to  "history, 
precedent,  legislative  attitudes,  and 
the  response  of  juries  reflected  in 
their  sentencing  decisions  .  .  ."  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Justice  Powell,  in 
his  Coker  dissent,  offers  a  test  for  con- 
stitutionality which  centers  on  soci- 
ety's "evolving  standards  of  decency, 
particularly  legislative  enactments  and 
the  responses  of  Ihe  juries  in  capital 
cases."  Coker  v.  Georgia,  at  603.  What 


this  means  is  that  the  nature  of  the 
act  itself  should  be  taken  into  account 
and  measured  against  the  prevailing 
norms  of  society.  The  key  seems  to  be 
proportionality.  The  Greg  court  did 
not  specifically  hold  that  the  death 
penalty  for  armed  robbery  was  uncon- 
stitutional, but  it  did  assert  that  exces- 
sive or  disproportionate  penalties  vio- 
lated basic  constitutional  standards. 
Thus,  capital  punishment  imposed  for 
a  drug-related  murder  under  amend- 
ment Nos.  2070  and  2071  are  within 
the  bounds  of  constitutional  permissi- 
bility, if  it  meets  the  societal  norm 
standard  and  does  not  offend  the  pro- 
portionality principle. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  ERROR 

These  amendments  establish  every 
conceivable  procedure  to  minimize  the 
chance  of  error.  Admittedly,  any 
human  institution  carries  with  it  the 
possibility  of  error.  Yet  the  danger  of 
miscarriage  of  justice  must  be  weighed 
against  the  far  greater  evils  for  which 
the  death  penalty  aims  to  provide  pro- 
tective remedies.  In  this  case,  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  these  amendments 
employs  a  system  that  reduces  to  the 
minimum  the  possibility  of  error;  now 
we  need  the  self-confidence  to  rely  on 
that  system.  The  protection  to  society 
afforded  by  the  death  penalty  war- 
rants our  efforts  to  proceed. 

FELONY  MURDER  AND  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Critics  of  the  death  penalty  have  er- 
roneously asserted  that  the  felony 
murder  rule  is  a  narrow  and  highly  re- 
strictive rule  which  eliminates,  among 
other  things,  any  proximate  causation 
from  actions  which  directly  results  in 
the  murder  of  someone  who  dies  from 
an  act  which  is  linked  to  the  death  by 
a  causal  chain.  Edmund  v.  Florida,  458 
U.S.  782  (1981),  sustained  the  felony 
murder  rule.  The  Edmund  court  fo- 
cused on  the  element  that  the  defend- 
ant intended  that  lethal  force  be  used 
in  the  commission  of  the  capital  of- 
fense. The  test  laid  down  by  opinion 
for  felony  murder  is  that  the  defend- 
ant intended  "that  a  killing  take  place 
or  that  lethal  force"  would  be  em- 
ployed. In  other  words,  for  a  felony 
murder  conviction,  it  must  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
defendant  intended  to  kill  the  victim, 
that  the  defendant  intended  that  the 
victim  be  kiUed,  or  that  the  defendant 
intended  the  lethal  force  used  in  the 
commission  of  the  offense  would 
result  in  a  homicide.  Scienter,  or 
knowledge,  is  an  essential  element  in 
applying  these  tests.  Moreover,  accord- 
ing to  prevailing  criminal  law  in  most 
state  jurisdictions,  if  the  defendant 
action  was  so  reckless,  wanton,  and 
willful,  being  completely  indifferent  to 
value  of  human  life,  that  also  would 
be  enough  to  trigger  a  first  degree 
murder  conviction. 

AGCRAVATING  OFFENSES 

Those  representing  the  other  side  of 
this  issue  often  misinterpret  the  post- 


conviction, resentencing  procedure  in 
capital  offense  cases  popularly  called 
aggravation  and  mitigation.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  required,  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  in  Lockett  v.  Ohio,  438 
U.S.  586  (1977),  a  balancing  of  aggra- 
vating and  mitigating  factors  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  convicted  de- 
fendant should  be  sentenced  to  death. 
This  means  only  relevant  aggravating 
and  mitigating  factors  relating  to  the 
defendant's  character,  past  history, 
prior  bad  acts,  and  the  nature  of  the 
crime  in  question.  The  Lockett  court 
focused  on  "any  aspect  of  a  defend- 
ant's character  or  record  and  any  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  offense  that 
the  defendant  offers  as  a  basis  for  a 
sentence  less  than  death."  (Lockett  v. 
Ohio,  at  604).  The  opponents  of  the 
death  penalty  misconstrue  the  latter 
and  oppose  the  former.  What  they  are 
doing  is  to  emphasize  mitigation  at  the 
expense  of  aggravation.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  that  the 
entire  nature  of  the  crime  and  the 
criminal  be  taken  into  account. 

Aggravating  circumstances,  Mr. 
i»resident,  are  meant  to  be  exactly 
that.  The  Court  has  listed  in  prior 
cases  appropriate  factors  of  aggrava- 
tion and  mitigation.  McGautha  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 402  U.S.  183  (1971).  If  a  statute 
provides  for  specified  mitigating  fac- 
tors, and  others  are  not  relevant,  then 
they  do  not  apply.  On  first  degree 
murder  convictions,  defendants  have 
the  burden  of  demonstrating  why  they 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  ultimate 
sanction.  And  justly  so,  if  civilized  so- 
ciety is  going  to  continue  to  be  civil- 
ized. Manufacturing  and  distributing 
narcotics,  particularly  in  large 
amounts,  is  an  activity  that  can  be 
lethal  and  it  is  foreseeable. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the 
death  penalty  without  a  doubt  reflects 
the  majority  view  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  designed,  of  course,  to  be 
applied  by  the  courts  within  the  pa- 
rameters of  due  process  and  funda- 
mental fairness. 

Capital  punishment  shows  that  our 
society  is  committed  to  upholding  its 
values.  The  death  penalty  indicates 
the  moral  tone  of  the  system  for 
which  it  is  designed.  It  reflects,  most 
of  all,  a  sense  of  justice  in  righting  the 
terrible  wrongs  inflicted  upon  victims 
and  their  survivors,  and  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  society  itself. 

Capital  punishment  is  a  regrettable 
necessity.  It  is  morally  and  philosophi- 
cally defensible.  The  legendary  an- 
cient Greek  philosopher,  Socrates, 
himself  subject  to  capital  punishment, 
nonetheless  defended  it  in  one  of  the 
great  Platonic  dialogs  on  the  eve  of  his 
execution— the  Crito.  The  interests  of 
the  state  and  the  interests  of  society, 
Socrates  argued,  must  take  prece- 
dence—in cases  where  the  individual 
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ticipate  in  the  killing  of  any  person. 
This  provision  applies  to  those  en- 
gaged in  a  continuing  criminal  enter- 
prise in  violation  of  the  "Drug  King- 
pin" statute  involving  five  or  more 
persons  and  a  series  of  three  or  more 
crimes. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  death  penalty  for  anyone  who.  in 
the  course  of  engaging  in  an  ongoing 
organized  drug  crime,  intentionally 
kills  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  while  he  is  acting  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

The  measure  has  been  carefully 
crafted  to  withstand  constitutional 
scrutiny  under  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  capital  punishment,  specifi- 
cally Enmund  versus  Florida.  1982  and 
Tison  versus  Arizona,  1987.  In  those 
cases,  the  high  Court  held  that  for  the 
death  penalty  to  be  applied,  the  killer 
must  have  had  specific  intent  to  kill, 
or  else  must  have  acted  with  reckless 
indifference  to  human  life,  and  he 
must  have  been  a  substantial  partici- 
pant in  the  activity  leading  to  the  kill- 
ing. 

Procedural  safeguards  are  also  built 
into  the  amendment.  Specific  mitigat- 
ing and  aggravating  factors  would  be 
considered  and  the  defendant  would 
receive  advance  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  to  seek  the  death 
penalty.  The  death  penalty  could  only 
be  imposed  upon  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  jury. 

Yesterday,  the  Nation  joined  togeth- 
er to  remember  the  155  peace  officers 
who  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  last 
year.  The  best  way  to  honor  these 
fallen  heros  is  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  severely  punish  those  who  kill 
those  charged  with  upholding  and  en- 
forcing our  laws.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  to  honor  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  war 
against  drugs,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  Senator  D'Amato, 
Senator  DeConcini.  and  Senator 
Wilson. 

When  I  discovered  how  strong  the 
sentiment  on  this  issue  is.  I  joined 
them,  to  try  to  make  certain  this  bill 
would  contain  this  kind  of  provision. 

Yesterday,  the  Nation  joined  to  re- 
member 155  peace  officers  who  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  last  year.  In 
my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  people  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  this  Nation  would 
be  to  severely  punish  those  who  kill 
anyone  in  violation  of  our  laws. 

This  is  a  very  narrow  amendment 
before  us  now.  but  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  to  reject  a  motion  to 
table  and  will  put  this  issue  before  us. 
so  that  we  can  deal  with  it  appropri- 
ately. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  conclude  this  debate,  let  me 
say  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  drug 
dealers  and  drug  czars  are  absolutely 


fearless,  when  they  can  shoot  down  a 
police  officer  and  have  him  executed 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
want  to  demonstrate  what  they  can 
do.  I  suggest  that  the  time  for  the 
death  penalty  is  long  overdue. 

Last  Thursday,  there  was  a  headline 
in  one  of  the  local  newspapers  in  New 
York:  "Sleeping  Woman  Shot  in  Drug 
Turf  Gun  Battle."  She  is  now  on  a  res- 
pirator. At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  10 
men  came  suid  shot  up  the  building 
she  was  sleeping  in  and  killed  her. 
There  is  a  reckless  indifference  to 
human  life.  I  suggest  that  the  death 
penalty  is  appropriate. 

I  also  suggest,  as  it  relates  to  those 
who  would  kill  someone  in  a  drug  con- 
spiracy, that  the  only  way  you  will  get 
them  to  be  able  to  talk  is  when  you 
can  hang  that  threat  of  the  death  pen- 
alty over  their  head.  Then  we  will  get 
the  kind  of  cooperation  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  safeguards  as 
they  relate  to  constitutionality  and  as 
they  relate  to  enforcement  are  provid- 
ed for  in  this  bill.  If  we  are  serious 
about  fighting  the  drug  epidemic  and 
those  posses  and  those  gangs  that  are 
marauding,  let  us  put  a  little  fear  in 
them  instead  of  having  the  citizens 
and  the  police  officers  the  ones  who 
are  fearful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  needs,  or  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining. 
How  much  time  remains? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  8  minutes. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  5  minutes. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  this  death  penalty  amendment. 
This  is  the  wrong  amendment  at  the 
wrong  time  on  the  wrong  bill.  Capital 
punishment  is  wrong  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  it  is  wrong  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  and  it  is  wrong  to  at- 
tempt to  tie  this  highly  contentious 
and  controversial  issue  to  the  Defense 
authorization  bill— especially  when  it 
is  delaying  final  action  on  the  bill  and 
on  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
INF  Treaty. 

I  oppose  the  death  penalty.  The  U.S. 
Government  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
business  of  taking  lives.  In  my  view, 
the  death  penalty  is  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  and  I  hope  that  some  day 
the  Supreme  Court  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  and  declare  it  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  death  penalty  is  not  justified  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  because 
there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
capital  punishment  has  any  deterrent 
effect  on  crime.  No  criminal  justice 
system— no  matter  how  extensive  its 
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procedural  protections— can  eliminate 
the  possibility  that  an  innocent  person 
will  be  put  to  death.  No  criminal  jus- 
tice system  can  eliminate  the  substan- 
tial risk  that  racial  discrimination  and 
other  arbitrary  and  unconscionable 
factors  will  play  a  role  in  determining 
who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die.  Any 
marginal  deterrent  effect  that  the 
death  penalty  may  have  is  clearly  out- 
weighed by  the  risk  of  mistake  and  the 
danger  of  prejudice. 

E^rery  Member  of  the  Senate  wants 
to  do  something  about  violent  crime 
and  drugs.  But  the  death  penalty  is 
not  the  answer.  It  is  not  going  to 
reduce  violent  crime  or  stem  the  tidal 
wave  of  illegal  drugs  washing  up  on 
our  shores. 

There  will  be  other  opportunities 
and  more  appropriate  legislation  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  death  pen- 
alty. We  ought  not  to  tie  up  the 
Senate  debating  this  amendment  now. 
It  does  not  belong  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  and  the  President  and 
the  American  people  are  waiting  for  us 
to  begin  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues— whether  they 
support  or  oppose  capital  punish- 
ment—to vote  to  table  the  pending 
amendment,  so  that  we  can  move  on 
expeditiously  to  final  passage  of  the 
defense  bill,  and  complete  action  on 
the  INF  Treaty  before  the  Moscow 
summit. 

If  the  motion  to  table  fails,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  the  amendment  at 
greater  length.  But  I  hope  that  the 
outcome  of  this  vote  will  make  that 
course  unnecessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope, 
for  two  reasons,  that  this  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

First  is  a  procedural  reason.  The  re- 
ality is  that  if  we  are  talking  about  im- 
posing the  death  penalty,  we  ought  to 
be  looking  at  this  very,  very  carefully. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  if  the  death  penalty  goes  on  here, 
there  is  going  to  be  extensive  debate 
on  that,  as  there  should  be.  We  should 
not  be  taking  the  lives  of  people  just 
all  of  a  sudden  because  someone  comes 
up  with  an  amendment. 

The  second  reason  goes  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  issue.  I  recognize  the  po- 
litical popularity  of  the  death  penalty, 
but  I  also  know  one  simple  truth,  and 
that  simple  truth  is  this:  The  only 
people  who  get  the  death  penalty  are 
the  children  of  the  poor.  If  you  have 
enough  money  to  hire  the  best  attor- 
neys, you  do  not  get  the  death  penalty 
in  this  country.  It  is  just  poor  people 
who  get  the  death  penalty.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  have  this  kind  of 


penalty,  a  penalty  of  that  severity, 
simply  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  ap- 
proach this  with  great  caution. 

Finally,  I  would  add  that  this  is  one 
penalty  where,  if  someone  is  innocent, 
there  is  no  possible  way  to  compensate 
for  what  has  been  done. 

I  recall  some  years  ago  when  the 
death  i>enalty  was  under  consideration 
before  the  Illinois  General  Assembly. 
A  man  was  about  to  be  executed,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  State  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer—I am  not  absolutely  certain  of 
that— but  about  that  time,  someone  in 
Carroll  County  volunteered  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  We  came 
very  near  to  executing  an  innocent 
person. 

Unfortunately,  our  history  has  a 
number  of  instances  where  innocent 
persons  have  been  executed. 

I  think  this  is  not  the  way  to  go,  and 
I  hope  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  that  this 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  allotted  to  me  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
iterate. I  do  not  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  a  panacea.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting it  is  going  to  stop  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

I  am  going  to  say  I  think  it  will  have 
a  measured  impact  in  terms  of  the 
drug  dealers  who  fear  no  one.  The 
only  thing  they  fear  is  death  itself, 
and  let  them  be  on  the  end  of  that 
fear  for  a  change.  There  are  proper 
constitutional  safeguards,  I  believe,  in 
this  bill  built  in  to  meet  all  of  those  re- 
quirements under  the  Supreme  Court 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment.  It 
will  add  another  weapon  to  our  anti- 
drug arsenal  by  imposing  the  death 
penalty  for  killings  that  occur  during 
drug-related  crimes. 

Last  week,  we  made  a  decision  to  in- 
volve the  Armed  Forces  more  heavily 
in  drug  interdiction.  That  was  a  neces- 
sary step,  and  it  will  enhance  our  ef- 
forts. But  improving  our  interdiction 
efforts  is  only  one  step.  We  must  also 
have  penalties  that  adequately  punish 
and  deter. 

This  amendment  will  provide  a  Fed- 
eral death  penalty  for: 

Drug  kingpins  who  order  the  killing 
of  someone; 

The  person  who  actually  commits 
the  killing; 

Anyone  who  demonstrates  a  "reck- 
less indifference  for  human  life"  who 
kills  or  participates  substantially  in 
the  killing  of  someone  in  connection 
with  a  continuing  criminal  drug  enter- 
prise; 


Anyone  who  demonstrates  a  "reck- 
less indifference  for  human  life"  who 
kills  or  participates  substantially  in 
the  killing  of  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  connection  with  a  drug  transac- 
tion such  as  a  policeman  is  shot  during 
a  shootout;  and 

Anyone  involved  in  a  drug  transac- 
tion who  kills  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. 

Drug  crimes  are  dangerous  and 
deadly.  Those  who  traffic  in  illicit 
drugs  prey  on  our  young  people.  They 
pose  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our 
Nation's  law  enforcement  officers  and, 
indeed,  to  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Yesterday  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  held  its 
annual  memorial  service  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  In  1987  alone,  155  police  men 
and  women  were  killed.  Our  police  are 
under  assault,  and  they  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  violent,  well-armed  drug 
runners. 

These  drug  kingpins  contribute  most 
to  the  widespread  availability  of  nar- 
cotics. They  threaten  our  policemen 
and  our  citizens.  They  are  willing  to 
kill  anyone  who  gets  in  the  way  of 
their  drug-pedaling  and  profits.  They 
impose  unacceptable  risks  on  this 
country.  It's  time  our  society  imposed 
a  comparable  penalty  on  them. 

Quite  simply,  they  deserve  the 
toughest  punishment  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  impose. 

This  amendment  will  provide  a  valu- 
able tool  for  the  Nation's  prosecutors. 
It  will  afford  our  police  and  our  chil- 
dren and  all  of  our  citizens  a  measure 
of  protection.  Moreover,  it  will  send  a 
powerful  signal  that  America  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  damage  that  drugs 
inflict  upon  our  children,  our  families, 
our  homes,  and  our  schools. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  this 
measure  decisively  and  vote  against 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
supposedly  a  war  against  drugs  ongo- 
ing in  this  country.  The  drug  czars 
stop  at  nothing  to  futher  their  enter- 
prise of  death  and  destruction.  They 
poison  our  society;  they  enslave  our 
children;  they  kill  judges,  prosecutors, 
and  law  enforcement  officers.  They 
kill  anybody  who  stands  in  their  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  win  this 
war  on  drugs  by  merely  throwing 
money  at  the  problem.  Nor  can  drug 
czars  be  dissuaded  by  fines  or  light 
sentences.  They  laugh  at  such  meas- 
ures. What's  a  million  dollars  to  a  bil- 
lionaire drug  dealer?  We  need  to  place 
the  fear  of  capital  punishment  in 
front  of  the  drug  czar. 

The  present  law  does  provide  the 
weapon  of  life  sentences  in  the  fight 
against  drug  czars.  But  how  many  life 
sentences  are  acutally  served?  Not 
many,  because  the  criminal  gets  out 
on    parole.    We    need    the    ultimate 
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Indeed,  it  reduces  the  meaning  of 
human  action  to  a  level  little  better 
than  that  of  animals.  Like  them,  we 
supposedly  chew  our  cuds,  do  what 
comes  naturally,  and  die— and  that  is 
all  there  is. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  President,  this  view 
of  human  nature,  while  it  may  be  held 
by  some  psychologists,  penologists, 
and  academics,  is  rejected  out  of  hand 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans.  They  know,  from  ordinary 
experience  that  they  can  control 
whether  or  not  they  murder  someone 
else,  and  they  know  that  virtually  ev- 
eryone can  do  so  as  well.  That  is  why 
they  strongly  support  the  death  penal- 
ty and  why  they  expect  Government 
to  use  it  without  delay  for  heinous 
crimes  such  as  those  covered  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  serving 
justice,  capital  punishment  is  a  strong 
deterrent.  It  simply  stands  to  reason 
that  in  societies  where  there  is  a  swift 
and  sure  application  of  the  death  pen- 
alty for  heinous  crimes,  there  will  be 
less  heinous  crimes.  The  whole  theory 
of  deterrence  is  based  upon  the  cer- 
tainty, and  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment. 

Deterrence  has  two  main  objec- 
tives—general and  specific.  General 
deterrence  is  community  centered.  Its 
underlying  rationale  is  to  protect  the 
well-being  of  society.  All  potential 
wrongdoers  are  put  on  notice  by  the 
infliction  of  punishment  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  courts  that  seri- 
ous offenses  will  earn  a  serious  penal- 
ty. General  deterrence  constitutes 
both  a  present  warning  and  a  future 
threat  to  all  would-be  offenders  that 
criminal  activity  will  definitely  incur 
some  definite  penalty. 

Specific  deterrence  is  aimed  at  a  spe- 
cific wrongdoer.  It  simply  means  that 
the  convicted  murderer  who  receives 
the  death  penalty,  will  by  the  very  act 
of  execution  be  prevented  from  mur- 
dering again.  It  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Anglo-American  legal 
system  is  based  upon  the  belief  in  the 
sanctity,  the  worth,  and  the  value  of 
one  human  life.  Thus,  if  the  death 
penalty  deters  merely  one  would-be 
murderer,  and  saves  but  one  innocent 
potential  victim,  then  it  is  morally  and 
legally  justified. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  overall  issue  of 
the  morality  and  wisdom  of  capital 
punishment  in  our  time,  there  has 
been  much  debate  by  various  religious 
groups.  Some  religious  spokesmen 
have  recently  even  condemned  capital 
punishment  as  the  same  kind  of  viola- 
tion of  the  human  person  as  abortion. 
Nothing,  Mr.  President,  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  As  I  have  said  on 
many  occasions— to  show  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  capital 
punishment  and  abortion— I  favor  cap- 
ital punishment  for  all  unborn  babies 
who  have  committed  capital  crimes. 


The  crucial  point  here  is  that 
unborn  children  are  perfectly  innocent 
of  any  crime,  having  committed  no 
voluntary  act  whatsoever— much  less  a 
culpable  one.  On  the  other  hand,  cap- 
ital punishment  is  only  imposed  when 
an  offender  has  committed  the  most 
egregious  crimes  against  innocent 
human  life. 

Reserved  in  this  way  as  the  ultimate 
punishment  for  ultimate  crimes,  the 
death  penalty  does  not  violate  our  reli- 
gious and  cultural  value  of  protecting 
innocent  human  life.  Indeed,  it  actual- 
ly vindicates  this  value  by  applying 
the  ultimate  sanction  for  unconscion- 
able attacks  on  innocent  citizens. 

Traditionally,  both  Judaism  *ind 
Christianity  have  affirmed  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  to  use  capital  punish- 
ment for  heinous  crimes.  Without  be- 
laboring this  point,  I  will  simply  add 
three  short  items.  First,  the  Mosaic 
code  mentions  murder,  kidnaping, 
witchcraft,  idolatry,  sodomy,  adultery, 
incest,  blasphemy,  and  several  other 
offenses  as  punishable  by  death. 
Second,  St.  Paul  said  the  ruler  "bear- 
eth  not  the  sword  in  vain:  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil." 
(Romans  13:4).  And  third,  St:  Thomas 
Aquinas  made  this  classic  defense  of 
the  death  penalty: 

If  a  man  is  a  danger  to  the  community 
and  corrupts  it  through  some  sin  or  other,  it 
is  right  and  just  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death  in  order  to  safeguard  the  common 
good.  •  •  •  As  God  himself  does,  so  should 
human  justice  put  to  death  those  who  are  a 
danger  to  others  and  reserve  punishment 
for  those  who  do  not  seriously  endanger 
others.  (Summa  Theologica,  II-II.  64.  art. 
2.) 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
Federal  statutes  currently  on  the 
books  that  provide  for  a  sentence  of 
death.  However,  the  fact  is  that  the 
death  penalty  cannot  be  imposed  for 
Federal  crimes  because  we  have  failed 
to  enact  constitutional  procedures  for 
imposing  such  a  sentence. 

In  1972,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Furman  versus  Georgia,  ruled 
that  the  existing  death  penalty  stat- 
utes were  unconstitutional  because  the 
jury  was  allowed  to  use  its  unfettered 
discretion  in  determining  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  should  be  imposed. 
That  ruling  rendered  the  Federal 
death  penalty  inoperative. 

Subsequently,  in  a  series  of  land- 
mark decisions  handed  down  in  1976, 
the  Supreme  Court  determined  that 
the  death  penalty  was  constitutional 
when  imposed  under  certain  proce- 
dures specifically  designed  to  guard 
against  the  jury  using  its  unfettered 
discretion. 

Other  decisions  have  clarified  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  death 
penalty  may  be  imposed.  Since  these 
decisions,  efforts  have  also  been  un- 
derway in  the  Senate  to  set  up  the 
necessary  procedures  for  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  the  death  penalty  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ings. 

This  amendment  complies  with  the 
constitutional  requirements  outlined 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  amendment  establishes  the  ap- 
propriate procedures  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  in  the  specif- 
ic cases  addressed  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  amendment  in  order  that 
our  society  may  once  again  have  a 
measured  response  and  justified  deter- 
rence for  these  heinous  crimes. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  controls 
2  minutes  and  49  seconds. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  is  yielded  back 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

All  time  for  the  debate  has  expired. 

The  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  any  of  those  Senator  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  death  penalty  wish  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  silence  is  deafening. 

Do  they  not  wish  to  table  the 
amendment?  If  the  amendment  is  not 
tabled,  under  the  agreement,  it  comes 
back  before  the  Senate  tomorrow  at  10 
a.m.  or  prior  thereto  if  all  other 
amendments  on  the  list  have  been 
called  up  and  disposed  of.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  death  penalty.  I  am  going  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment  because  that 
is  what  we  agreed,  that  we  would  have 
a  tabling  motion.  All  Senators  may 
wish  to  vote  for  or  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  that  was  the  agreement. 
Senators  have  come  to  the  floor  ex- 
pecting to  vote  on  the  tabling  of  the 
amendment,  as  was  announced.  And  if 
the  amendment  is  not  tabled,  then  it 
will  go  away  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow, 
provided  there  are  other  amendments 
that  keep  the  Senate  busy  until  that 
time. 

Let  me  give  those  who  were  so  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  the  death  penalty 
the  opportunity  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
floor  away  from  anyone.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  in  anyone's  way.  Because  I  am 
supportive  of  the  death  penalty,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  me  to  move  to 
table  this  amendment,  other  than  to 


have  the  Senate  do  what  it  said  it 
would  do.  and  that  is  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  today 
at  4  p.m.  And  it  is  13  minutes  after  4. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
parliamentarian  may  have  decided  or 
the  Chair  may  have  decided.  It  was  my 
understanding,  if  there  was  no  motion 
to  table  made,  then  we  have  a  ques- 
tion. Maybe  that  has  been  resolved. 

But  I  agree  with  the  majority  leader. 
I  wish  some  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  this  death  penalty  amend- 
ment would  stand  up  and  move  to 
table  this  amendment.  Great  speeches 
have  been  made  on  the  Senator  floor. 

But,  if  that  does  not  happen,  then  I 
think  we  do  owe  it  to  our  colleagues 
who  are  here— and  some  have  been 
here  since  even  before  4  o'clock— wait- 
ing to  vote. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the 
motion  to  table  carries,  then  that  is 
the  end  of  this  amendment.  If  not,  and 
we  finish  at  some  reasonable  time,  say 
6,  6:30,  we  would  come  back  for  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  amendment  for 
awhile  this  evening,  in  any  event,  and 
then  we  would  have  to  figure  out 
something  to  do  between  now  and  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
arrives  and  the  amendment  has  not 
been  tabled  in  the  meantime,  then  it 
comes  back  before  the  Senate.  I  do 
think  the  Senate,  having  agreed  to  the 
order  that  the  amendment  would  be 
called  up  at  3  o'clock  and  that  there 
would  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  it  and 
then  there  would  be  a  tabling  motion 
and  vote  at  4  o'clock.  I  believe  the 
Senate  has  an  obligation  to  proceed 
and  uphold  the  order. 

So  if  no  Senator  who  is  opposed  to 
the  death  penalty  wishes  to  move  to 
table  the  death  penalty  amendment, 
then  I  think  some  of  us,  some  one 
among  us  who  supports  the  death  pen- 
alty, should  move  to  table  it  and  vote 
against  tabling  the  amendment.  I  will 
do  that  if  no  one  who  is  opposed  to  the 
death  penalty  does  it.  I  will  give  those 
Senators  another  opportunity  to  make 
the  motion. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  May  I  address  the 
majority  leader  for  a  procedural  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  this  issue,  so  I  am  reluctant 
to  rise,  but  I  think  it  might  be  helpful 
to  those  of  us  who  are  here  to  vote, 
given  the  present  quandary.  If  there  is 
no  motion  offered,  is  it  our  under- 
standing that  we  would  not,  under  any 
circumstance,  revisit  this  amendment 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning;  is 
that  correct,  if  no  motion  were  offered 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  no  motion  were  of- 
fered, then  the  matter  would  come 
back    before    the    Senate    tomorrow 


morning    no    later    than    tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  But  not  before? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  could  be  before.  In 
the  event  that  no  other  Senators 
wished  to  call  up  any  remaining 
amendments  on  this  list  before  the 
Senate,  then,  under  the  order,  the 
death  penalty  amendment  would  be 
back  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  And  if  a  motion  to 
table  was  offered  but  that  motion 
failed,  when  would  the  Senate  then  re- 
visit the  D'Amato  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  no  later  than  tomor- 
row morning  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  So.  in  all  likelihood, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  motion 
to  table  was  offered,  the  Senate  would 
not  revisit  this  issue  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  under  the  existing 
order.  If  that  is  the  case,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  lesuler  to  consider  vitiat- 
ing the  order  and  proceeding  with 
business,  since  we  would  not,  in  all 
likelihood,  get  to  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment again  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  any  Sena- 
tor who  wishes  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  be  vitiated  may  do 
so  and  it  would  be  within  his  rights.  If 
the  Senate  wished  to  vitiate  the  order, 
then  there  would  be  no  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  today.  But  unless  that 
is  done,  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  enter 
into  agreements  around  here,  we 
ought  to  keep  them. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  called 
up  his  amendment  on  Friday  and 
there  was  a  desperate  effort  here  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  to  get  on  with 
action  on  that  bill.  One  way  of  moving 
the  bill  forward  at  that  time  was  to 
agree  to  set  the  amendment  aside  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
D'Ahato.  until  3  p.m.  today  and  there 
would  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  ta- 
bling motion  and  that  vote  would 
occur  at  4  o'clock  today.  If  the  tabling 
motion  failed,  then  the  amendment 
would  be  again  set  aside  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  at 
which  time  the  final  vote  is  to  occur, 
unless  prior  to  that  time  all  other 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of  or 
Senators  who  wanted  to  call  up  their 
amendments  had  called  them  up, 
whichever  one  was  the  earlier  of  the 
two  times,  then  that  was  the  time 
which  would  govern  the  resumption  of 
debate  on  the  D'Amato  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  have  en- 
tered into  the  order  on  Friday,  putting 
the  Senator's  amendment  aside.  That 
was  one  way  of  getting  it  aside.  We 
were  all  for  that  until  3  o'clock 
Monday  so  we  could  go  ahead  with 
other  amendments.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  would  have  a  tabling  motion  at  4 
o'clock  today. 

Now  comes  4  o'clock  and  those  who 
are  within  their  rights  and  for  good 
reasons  in  their  own  minds  oppose  the 
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the  people  vote  their  convictions  on 
that,  whether  they  are  for  or  against 
the  amendment. 

That  is  the  way  we  ought  to  proceed. 
That  is  the  way  we  anticipated.  If  we 
try  to  play  games  on  this  we  are 
simply  going  to  spin  our  wheels.  We 
are  not  going  to  finish  this  bill  any 
time  soon.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
come  back  in  June. 

We  have  50  more  amendments  on 
there  most  of  which  are  going  to  fade 
away  by  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
but  will  still  be  on  there  when  we 
come  back  in  June.  We  may  not  finish 
this  biU  until  July  and  we  will  not 
have  any  difference.  Even  if  we  put 
the  matter  in  conference,  you  know 
who  we  are  going  to  be  conferring 
with  if  the  D'Amato  amendment  goes 
on?  And  I  favor  the  amendment. 

We  are  going  to  be  conferring  with 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Does 
anyone  believe  we  are  going  to  come 
out  with  a  defense  bill  with  this  on 
there?  Does  anybody  believe  that? 

What  are  we  doing  around  here? 
Have  we  really  got  to  go  through  this 
kind  of  useless  procedure,  and  I  would 
say  this  on  both  sides,  when  it  has  no 
effect,  no  purpose? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   NUNN.   That  was   a  question, 

but 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

majority  leader 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  majority  leader  can 
answer  yes  or  no.  Whatever  he  prefers. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  I  already  stated 
where  I  stand  on  this.  I  support  the 
death  penalty.  But  I  think  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  all  were  eager,  last 
Friday,  to  move  the  bill  forward  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  have  some  more 
votes  on  other  amendments,  all  quite 
willing  to  put  off  this  amendment 
until  3  o'clock  today,  if  we  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  order,  that  amendment 
would  have  stayed  before  the  Senate 
on  Friday  and  we  probably  would  not 
have  gotten  any  other  amendments 
agreed  to. 

So  that  was  a  part  of  the  order.  Are 
we  going  to  take  the  position  now 
that,  in  the  future,  we  will  seek  what- 
ever advantage  we  can  at  a  given 
moment  and  that  once  we  have  had 
the  advantage,  once  we  have  secured 
the  advantage  and  achieved  whatever 
purposes  we  may  have  in  mind,  then 
when  the  time  comes  to  carry  out  the 
rest  of  the  bargain,  we  will  keep  our 
seats  and  we  will  not  move  forwau-d 
and  make  the  motion? 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  one  who  sup- 
ports the  death  penalty  but  as  one 
who  believes  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
carry  out  its  orders  that  are  entered 
into,  and  which  in  this  case  made  it 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  make 
progress  on  other  amendments  on  the 
bill,  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  now 
carry  out  the  order  and  vote  on  the  ta- 
bling motion. 


I  am  not  sure  that  a  vote  will  render 
any  decision  on  the  tabling  motion, 
but  that  is  what  we  said  we  would  do. 
There  are  a  good  many  Senators  here 
ready  to  vote. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to 
respond  if  I  could  slightly  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect.  Having  been  one  of 
those  who  has  tried  to  help  change 
the  scope  of  the  military  involvement 
in  the  war  on  drugs,  one  of  the  con- 
stant criticisms  that  I  ran  into  as  we 
were  having  the  negotiations  with  the 
administration  and  with  Members  of 
the  House  and  even  here  in  this  body 
was  the  fact  that  we  really  have  not 
demonstrated  yet  that  we  are  really 
committed  to  this  war  on  drugs  to  the 
extent  that  we  ought  to  involve  the 
military. 

One  person  in  particular  mentioned 
to  me  personally  the  fact  that  we  had 
not  even  made  it  a  death  penalty  to  be 
involved  as  a  kingpin  in  the  drug 
movement  or  to  be  involved  in  a  death 
as  part  of  a  movement  of  drugs  per  se. 
I  reported  that  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  had  a  visitor,  the  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney,  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  draw  up  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  that  part  of  the  overall 
attack  on  the  war  on  drugs  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  world  knows  that  we 
not  only  are  going  to  commit  our  mili- 
tary offshore  beyond  the  3-mile  limit, 
but  we  are  going  to  restore  the  death 
penalty  in  those  very  limited  circum- 
stances where  a  person  is  involved  in 
the  killing  of  a  human  being  as  part  of 
the  movement  of  drugs  into  this  coun- 
try. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  reason  we 
want  this  vote  now,  and  I  would  urge 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  to  make  the  motion  to 
table.  I  think  there  will  be  an  over- 
whelming support.  There  ought  to  be 
an  overwhelming  support  of  the  prop- 
osition that  a  person  who  moves  drugs 
or  is  part  of  the  movement  of  drugs, 
who  is  responsible  or  partially  respon- 
sible, substantially  responsible  for  the 
death  of  another  human  being,  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  death  penalty.  We 
ought  to  restore  the  death  penalty  in 
this  area,  and  that  is  the  reason. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  overall 
attack  on  the  war  on  drugs  and.  to  me, 
it  is  as  important  as  the  issue  of  in- 
volving the  military  in  the  war  on 
drugs  beyond  our  3-mile  limit. 

I  would  urge  those  who  are  taking 
the  position  opposed  to  the  death  pen- 
alty to  look  at  the  limited  nature  of 
this  amendment,  and  it  is  very  limited. 
I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,  if  he 
makes  the  motion  to  table,  I  would  be 
happy  to  join  with  him  in  making  the 
motion  to  table,  as  an  ardent  support- 
er of  the  amendment,  just  to  fulfill 


the  time  agreement  that  we  belabored 
ourselves  so  much  on  on  Friday 
evening. 

But  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  President,  that  to  me 
this  is  just  as  important  as  the  involve- 
ment of  our  military  people  beyond 
the  3-mile  limit  in  the  war  against 
drugs. 

How  In  the  world  can  we  involve  our 
military  people  and  expose  them  to 
being  killed  as  they  really  perform  an 
act  of  war  against  the  people  who  are 
violating  our  borders  with  this  contra- 
band and  not  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cate to  the  world  that  anyone  that  is 
involved  in  a  death  in  those  types  of 
situations  is  going  to  be  held  to  answer 
and  given  the  death  penalty,  if  the 
jury  so  finds  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  could  just  respond 
briefly.  Frankly.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska  I  will  vote  on  an  up 
or  down  vote  when  it  comes  time  to 
vote  on  it  on  the  proper  bill,  for  this 
approach. 

I  think  there  are  some  technical 
flaws  in  the  way  the  amendment  is 
drawn  but  they  could  be  worked  out 
over  a  period  of  time.  So  I  am  not  ar- 
guing with  the  Senator  on  the  merits. 
In  fact  the  Senator  makes  such  a  per- 
suasive argument  I  will  let  him  come 
and  confer  with  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  simimer.  Septem- 
ber. October,  and  November,  because 
that  is  how  long  we  will  be  on  this  if  it 
is  put  on  this  bill. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  defense 
bill  out  if  this  amendment  is  put  on  it. 
Let  us  face  that.  We  know  that.  Maybe 
that  does  not  matter  to  anybody 
except  the  floor  managers  but  it  mat- 
ters to  us  because  we  have  to  have  a 
defense  bill.  Eventually  it  will  matter 
to  the  whole  body. 

I  am  not  disagreeing  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  on  his  substantive  ar- 
gument. What  I  am  saying  is  franldy, 
procedurally  what  I  hoped  would  work 
out  is  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  be  given  a  true  test  vote,  where 
people  voted  the  way  they  saw  their 
views  on  this  issue  on  the  motion  to 
table.  Then  I  was  hoping  we  would  get 
around,  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, if  the  motion  to  table  fails,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  realizing  how 
important  it  is  to  get  this  bill  passed, 
realizing  how  important  it  is  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  provisions  that  have  al- 
ready been  inserted  on  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  military  and  drugs,  would 
agree  to  remain  for  his  amendment 
but  would  pull  it  down  until  we  had 
another  bill,  perhaps  a  Judiciary  biU. 

But,  If  the  Senator  does  not  get  a 
vote  on  this  bill  we  are  going  to  be 
here  from  now  until  June,  July— and  I 
will  say  this  to  both  sides  of  the  argu- 


ment. He  is  going  to  get  a  vote  at  some 
point  on  this  issue  this  year. 

So  I  do  not  see  why  we  do  not  just 
go  ahead  and  face  it.  Let  everybody 
vote  their  conscience  and  let  us  finish 
the  bill.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  He  is  trying  to 
get  a  bill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  like- 
lihood we  will  get  one  if  this  amend- 
ment goes  on  it,  but  that  was  not  the 
way  we  were  talking  on  Friday. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  entered 
into  the  crafting  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  enabled  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  to 
set  aside  his  amendment,  which  is 
what  we  all  wanted  to  do  on  Friday. 
We  wanted  to  set  that  amendment 
aside,  and  we  were  eager  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  D'Amato  that 
would  allow  us  to  put  that  aside  the 
rest  of  the  day  on  Friday  and  call  it  up 
today  at  3  o'clock. 

Then  when  we  reached  3  o'clock 
today,  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
death  penalty  and  who  are  opposed  to 
the  amendment  do  not  want  to  take 
the  floor  and  make  a  motion  to  table 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  right, 
we  are  just  going  to  play  games,  and  if 
everybody  votes  against  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  New  York 
really  does  not  get  a  reading  of  the 
sentiment  in  the  Senate.  And  if  he  has 
gotten  a  reading  on  the  sentiment  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  then  join  with  the 
others  on  tomorrow  in  urging  him  to 
take  the  amendment  down.  He  has  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  reading  on  it.  and 
the  Senate  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  view,  its  will  on  tabling  the 
amendment,  but  apparently  that  is 
not  going  to  be  the  case. 

Apparently,  the  Senate  is  not  going 
to  reflect  its  true  sentiment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Can  I  respond  to  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  majority  leader  has  ex- 
pressed the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
this  Senator  and  others  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  seeing  to 
it  that  the  death  penalty  is  available 
in  proper  cases,  as  we  intend,  as  draft- 
ed in  this  amendment.  We  are  going  to 
push  forward  and  get  some  legitimate 
expression  on  that.  I  just  as  soon  do  it 
here  tonight  as  opposed  to  be  wran- 
gling again  at  10  o'clock. 

There  will  come  an  opportunity  for 
us,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
press  on  this.  I  am  committed  to  that. 
But  I  think  the  majority  leader  has 
very  eloquently  and  adequately  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  frustration  I 
think  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Senate  who  feels  that  there  is  a 
proper  place  for  the  death  penalty  as 


crafted  in  this  legislation  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land. 

I  am  not  going  to,  nor  do  I  intend  to. 
impede  the  business  of  this  body.  I 
think  that  is  why  we  came  to  the 
agreement  as  we  did  this  past  Friday.  I 
am  not  going  to  contend  that  we  will, 
but  certainly  I  would  hope  we  can 
have  a  legitimate  vote  on  this  issue  so 
we  could  demonstrate  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  true  feeling  within  this  body 
that  the  death  penalty  is  appropriate, 
particularly  in  the  case  that  relates  to 
the  organized  crime  enterprise  that 
the  drug  people  are  running  where 
they  have  these  executions  that  are 
ordered  or  in  wreckless  disregard  for 
human  life. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  so  I  can  move  to  table? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  wlU  momentarily, 
I  told  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  leader.  I 
want  to  say  this  is  a  very  serious  issue. 
It  is  one  I  think  we  can  have  strong 
differences  of  opinion  on.  We  have 
had  them.  We  had  them  in  1986.  We 
had  the  death  penalty  in  the  drug  bill 
In  1986.  "Oh,  we  can't  do  that.  It  is 
going  to  kill  the  drug  bill."  We  gave  up 
again. 

The  House  has  passed  the  death 
penalty  twice.  They  are  not  going  to 
hold  it  up.  The  American  people  do 
not  give  one  whit  who  is  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  They  could  care 
less  who  is  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  American 
people  list  drugs  as  the  No.  1  problem. 
They  do  not  know  about  all  these 
jurisdictional  disputes  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about,  properly  concerned 
about. 

But  I  share  the  view  of  the  majority 
leader. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made 
an  accommodation  to  the  Senate  on 
Friday  in  good  faith,  and  he  would  like 
to  get  a  true  vote.  Maybe  If  we  have  a 
true  vote  reflecting  the  division  in  this 
body,  he  might  decide  not  to  pursue 
the  amendment.  But  if  not.  we  have  to 
get  a  closure  vote. 

That  is  one  way  to  get  a  true  vote.  If 
we  get  cloture  on  this  amendment, 
then  we  might  be  able  to  keep  it  on 
the  bill.  He  has  not  made  that  deter- 
mination yet  and  will  not  make  it 
before,  as  I  promised  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

But  if  everybody  votes  no  on  the 
motion  to  table,  that  is  no  reflection 
of  our  position,  and.  it  would  seem  to 
me,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  have  done  a  remarkable  job 
on  this  bill,  to  finish  it  in  5  legislative 
days  when  you  had  2  days  of  debate 
on  base  closing.  Two  days  on  base  clos- 
ing. One  hour  on  the  death  penalty 
for  those  who  inflict  death  and  misery 
on  children  in  America  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  an  overreaction  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  or  anybody 
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point.  I  hope,  tonight  about  7  o'clock, 
assuming  people  really  vote  their  con- 
victions on  this  amendment,  where  we 
can  tell  people  there  are  no  more  roll- 
calls.  We  have  to  wait  and  see  as  far  as 
this  biU  is  concerned. 

Senator  WARNiai  and  I  talked,  and 
we  will  stay  around  here  as  late  to- 
night as  anyone  wants  to  offer  amend- 
ments because  we  wiU  have  a  time 
crunch  tomorrow,  if  everything  works 
out  on  capital  punishment  and  if  we 
get  that  kind  of  time  cnmch.  I  do  not 
want  anyone  denied  the  right  to  bring 
up  their  amendment. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  was  here  the  other  day  on 
the  floor  when  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  not  binding  himself  to  make 
the  motion  to  table.  I  remember  hear- 
ing that.  So  he  acted,  not  only  as  he 
always  does,  honorably,  but  he  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  implicitly  that  he 
might  not  move  to  table. 

I  believe  if  we  get  a  true  vote  on  this 
amendment,  it  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  interest  of  this 
amendment  and  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  passing  this  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  working  out  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  after  this  vote,  if  it  is  a 
true  test  vote,  we  can  find  a  way  to 
secure  final  passage  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 

yeas  and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  thanking  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  making  the 
motion.  One  way  or  the  other,  the 
Senate   will    keep    its   word   when    it 
enters  into  an  order  and  have  a  vote.  I 
thank  him  for  making  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  amendment  No.  2070.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKtrELLEH]  IS  nccessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BidenI  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  WallofI,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  would 

vote  nay.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  142  Leg.] 
YEAS— 27 
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Chafee 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Durenberger 

E^ans 

Glenn 

Gore 

Harkin 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Conrad 

D'Amato 

£>aschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 


Biden 
Rockefeller 


Hatfield 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

NAYS— 68 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Gam 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Ka.sten 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

Stafford 
Wallop 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Simon 

Weicker 

Wirth 


Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sas.ser 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

5 

Wilson 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2070  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  May  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  take  their  conversations,  out 
of  the  well.  Please  cease  audible  con- 
versations, so  that  we  can  hear  the 
Senators  seeking  recognition. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  sought  recog- 
nition. The  Chair  informs  the  Senator 
that  under  the  previous  order,  the 
business  before  the  Chamber  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
working  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  believe  we  will  be  able  to 
get  an  amendment  that  will  reflect  a 
consensus,  at  least  between  the  floor 
managers  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  believe  some  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  been  involved  in  that.  I  know 
that  Senator  Dodd  has.  We  are  still 
working  on  that,  so  I  suggest  that  we 
temporarily  lay  that  aside,  without 
losing  its  right  in  the  turn,  and  take 


up  either  the  Domenici  amendment  or 
the  Bumpers  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  either  will  take  a  lot  of  time,  al- 
though I  may  be  wrong. 

Perhaps  the  Domenici  amendment 
could  be  handled  in  about  4  or  5  min- 
utes. If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  agree  with  that,  his  amendment 
can  be  taken  up  right  after  that,  and 
then  we  can  go  to  the  Helms  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  lay  my  amendment  aside  tempo- 
rarily, in  order  to  let  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  offer  his  amendment, 
with  the  understanding  that  my 
amendment  will  be  in  order  immedi- 
ately after  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order,  so  that 
we  can  hear  Senators  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
1  minute  to  comment  on  the  vote.  It 
was  68  to  27,  which  shows  that  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Senators 
would  like  to  vote  on  this  issue,  this 
particular  amendment  by  Senator 
D'Amato. 

I  hope  that  between  now  and  tomor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock,  with  a  68- 
to-27  vote— which  I  do  not  believe  is  a 
totally  accurate  reflection  of  the  divi- 
sion in  this  body,  but  is  fairly  close— 
we  would  have  a  chance  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  D'Amato  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  ac- 
cepted?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  ac- 
cepted. No  objection  was  heard. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  or  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  whether  either  or 
neither  of  these  amendments  will  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  my  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas, I  do  not  anticipate  that  at  this 
time.  I  suppose  something  could  go 
awry  and  it  would  require  a  rollcall. 

Frankly,  for  the  Members  who  are 
here,  it  is  my  present  intention,  based 
on  the  result  of  a  colloquy  between 
myself  and  the  distinguished  manag- 
ers of  the  bill,  to  pull  the  amendment 
down  after  we  debate  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  mine  will  require  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
direct  my  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

I  have  had  a  pending  amendment  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  ready  for  a  portion 


of  Friday  and  all  day  today,  requiring 
about  1  hour,  equally  divided.  I  have 
had  assurances  that  that  would  be  the 
next  order  of  business  at  some  point. 
But  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  going 
to  follow  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  been 
trying  to  carry  on  another  conversa- 
tion, and  I  apologize.  Will  the  Senate 
restate  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  let  us  try  to 
achieve  order,  so  that  the  Senator  can 
be  heard  when  he  asks  his  question. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  direct  my 
question  to  the  floor  manager.  I  have 
had  a  Persian  Gulf  resolution  pending 
and  notified  him  that  it  was  going  to 
be  the  order  of  business  at  some  point 
during  the  day.  It  was  agreed  that  1 
hour  would  be  divided  equally.  In 
order  to  expedite  the  calender,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  floor  leader  is 
aware  of  that  and  that  it  is  somewhere 
in  the  offing,  prior  to  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  I  am  familiar  with 
the  amendment,  but  the  amendment 
has  not  been  agreed  to.  It  will  require 
debate,  and  I  imagine  that  it  will  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  not  move 
very  far  from  the  Chamber,  because 
we  have  three  or  four  matters  that 
may  not  take  very  long;  and  perhaps 
within  20  or  25  minutes— say,  around 
5:30— we  will  be  able  to  take  up  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  under  a  formal  time  agreement, 
although  the  Senator  has  offered  1 
hour,  and  I  hope  we  can  stay  within 
that. 

I  do  not  manage  the  order,  and  the 
Senator  will  have  to  get  recognized.  I 
suggest  that  he  come  back  in  the  next 
20  or  25  minutes  and  see  if  we  can  get 
the  amendment  up  later  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2087 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Binga- 
man, my  colleague,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici], for  himself  and  Mr.  Bingaman,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2087. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 


sec. 


.  coordination  of  verification  poucy 
and  rt^search  and  development 

AmVITIES. 

Not  later  than  June  30,  1989,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
which  includes  a  review  of  the  relationship 
of  the  arms  control  objectives  of  the  United 
States  with  the  responsiveness  of  research 
and  development  of  monitoring  systems  for 
weapons  verification.  Such  review  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  the  participation 
of  the  Departments  of  Defense,  State  and 
Energy,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

At  a  minimiun,  the  report  shall  include 
the  findings  of  the  President,  and  such  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  as  the 
President  shall  deem  appropriate,  with  re- 
spect to  the  following: 

(a)  the  status  of  coordination  in  the  for- 
mulation of  n.S.  arms  control  treaty  verifi- 
cation policy; 

(b)  the  status  of  efforts  to  ensure  that 
arms  control  treaty  verification  policy  is  for- 
mulated in  a  maimer  which  takes  into  ac- 
count available  technology  for  monitoring 
systems:  and 

(c)  the  status  of  efforts  to  insure  that  re- 
search and  development  on  monitoring  sys- 
tems technology  evolves  in  step  with  arms 
control  treaty  verification  policy. 

COORDINATION  OF  VERIFICATION  POLICY  AND 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  principle  of  any  arms 
control  agreement  is  improving  na- 
tional security.  But  arms  control 
agreements  cannot  contribute  to  na- 
tional security  unless  they  can  be  ef- 
fectively verified. 

If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  arms  con- 
trol treaties  are  being  adhered  to,  we 
are,  in  fact,  jeopardizing  that  security. 

The  ciritical  role  played  by  verifica- 
tion explains  why  the  intrusive  verifi- 
cation measures  written  into  the  INF 
Treaty  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion. 

That  is  also  why  the  Senate  has 
been  unwilling  to  take  up  that  treaty 
until  all  of  the  important  verification 
provisions  in  the  treaty  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

The  confusion  surrounding  the  veri- 
fication provisions  of  the  INF  Treaty 
makes  it  clear  that  we  must  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  involved  in  the  INF  nego- 
tiation process. 

The  new  interest  in  verification  re- 
sulting from  the  signing  of  the  INF 
Treaty  has  produced  a  new  form  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  a  proliferation 
of  Government  offices  with  the  word 
verification  in  their  title. 

I  agree  that  verification  research 
and  development  is  more  important 
now  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  I'm 
sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate  agree 
that  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  in  this 
critical  area. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  within  the 
borders  of  my  State  two  organizations 
which  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
verification  research  and  technology 
for  many  years.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
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ments  of  State,  Defense,  and  Energy, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Council. 

The  President  would  be  asked  to 
offer  recommendations  for  improving 
policy  coordination  among  these  orga- 
nizations and  linking  our  treaty  objec- 
tives to  our  verification  capabilities. 

The  findings  of  the  President's 
review  would  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30,  1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  floor 
manager  and  the  ranking  member 
have  seen  this  amendment  and  that 
they  have  no  objection. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  might 
have  some  jurisdiction  in  this  matter, 
and  both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  have  been  advised  of  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  they  have 
any  objection. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  interest  in 
verification  resulting  from  the  signing 
of  the  INF  Treaty  has  produced  a  new 
form  of  nuclear  proliferation,  a  prolif- 
eration of  Government  offices  with 
the  word  "verification"  in  their  title. 

Essentially,  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  asking  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  June  30 
of  next  year,  report  and  recommend  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
method  of  centralizing  the  activities  of 
verification  and  the  science  of  verifica- 
tion and  relate  that  to  policymaking 
that  will  involve  the  need  for  verifica- 
tion and  verification  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  worry 
that  our  arms  control  negotiations  get 
ahead  of  our  verification  technology, 
or  vice  versa,  or  that  there  is  such  a 
proliferation  of  verification  research 
and  technology  that  there  is  not  a  co- 
ordination as  we  move  to  enforcing 
our  activities,  as  a  nation,  in  the  field 
of  verification. 

Some  of  us  are  even  concerned  that 
policy  is  being  made  without  knowing 
the  extent  to  which  verification  tech- 
nology has  evolved,  or  the  extent  to 
which  we  will  be  unable  to  verify  the 
agreements  under  negotiation. 

This  amendment  is  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  look  at  it  all  and  tell  us  how 
we  ought  to  make  more  sense  out  of  it 
and  where  it  should  be  focused  and 
where  in  the  Government  some  body 
should  be  in  charge  of  pulling  it  all  to- 
gether. That  is  essentially  what  it 
docs. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment. 

The  Senator  is  right,  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  to  pull  this  verification 
together.  We  have  to  have  more  co- 
ordination. 

It  is  not  only  part  of  the  INF  Treaty; 
but  most  of  us  concerned  with  the  INF 
Treaty  recognize  that  the  reason  it  is 
important  is  that  it  is  a  precedent  for 
other  treaties  that  will  be  much  more 
militarily    significant    that    the    INF 


Treaty— for  example,  START  and  the 
conventional  arms  discussions  which 
are  underway. 

Although  I  have  resisted  reports  and 
think  we  have  too  many  of  them,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  report 
and  will  focus  not  only  on  Congress, 
when  we  receive  it,  but  also  the  admin- 
istration, as  they  prepare  in  this  area. 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  chairman  in  his  remarks  and  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Mexico.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  managers  for  their  support. 

I  believe  that  this  serves  as  a  strong 
reminder  to  the  executive  branch  that 
we  should  not  find  ourselves  again  in  a 
situation  where  we  have  a  treaty  as 
important  as  the  INF  Treaty  yet  we 
find  ourselves  scurrying  around  to  put 
together  a  team  to  do  the  verifying. 
We  should  not  be  in  that  position  in 
the  future. 

For  those  who  negotiate  treaties, 
there  should  be  one  place  where  they 
can  find  out  about  the  science  of  veri- 
fication and  where  we  are  headed.  We 
do  not  have  that  now. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  time  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2087)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2088 

(Purpose:  to  limit  the  operational  deploy- 
ment of  certain  strategic  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems  and  launchers) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers] for  himself  and  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Chafee.  and  Mr.  Heinz  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2088. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 


SEC     .  UMITATION  ON  DEPLOYMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Strategic  Nuclear  Weapons  In- 
terim Restraint  Act." 

(b)  Limitation  on  Obligation  of  Poinds.- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  subject  to  subsection  (c).  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  to  overhaul,  maintain,  op- 
erate or  deploy  more  than— 

(1)  820  launchers  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  equipped  with  multiple,  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles; 

(2)  1,200  launchers  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  equipped  with  multiple,  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles  and 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
equipped  with  multiple,  independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles;  or 

(3)  an  aggregate  total  of  1,320  launchers 
of  ballistic  missiles  described  in  clause  (2) 
and  heavy  bombers  equipped  for  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles; 

(c)  Exceptions.— (1)  The  limitation  on  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  in  sub- 
section (b>  shall  not  apply  if  at  any  time 
more  than  29  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  deploys  strategic  forces  in  numbers 
greater  than  those  specified  in  subsection 
(a).  If  the  President  makes  such  a  determi- 
nation, he  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
that  includes  the  information  on  which 
such  determination  was  based.  Such  report 
shall  be  submitted  in  both  classified  and  un- 
classified form. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  more  than  29  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
President  notifies  Congress  in  writing  that, 
based  on  the  best  agreed  intelligence  Com- 
munity assessments,  he  is  unable  to  make  a 
certification  under  paragraph  ( 1)  or  to  make 
a  certification  that  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ploys strategic  forces  in  numbers  at  or 
below  those  specified  in  subsection  (a),  the 
limitation  on  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  for  a  period  of  29  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  notification  is  received  by 
Congress. 

(d)  Notification  of  Plans  for  Cobjpli- 
ANCE.— Not  more  than  29  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  President  determines  that 
funds  are  prohibited  from  being  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  overhaul,  maintenance, 
operation,  or  deployment  of  strategic  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  in  excess  of  the  num- 
bers specified  in  subsection  (b),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  Congress  of  his  plans  for 
actions  to  comply  with  the  limitations  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b). 

(e)  New  Agreement.— If  a  new  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  relating  to  the  deployment  of  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons  becomes  effective 
before  September  30,  1989.  the  restriction 
on  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  cease  to  apply. 

(f )  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(1)  The  terms  "launchers  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  equipped  with  mul- 
tiple, Independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles" and  "submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles equipped  with  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles"  mean  launchers 
of  the  types  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  submarine  launched   ballistic  missiles 
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equipped  with  multiple,  independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles. 

(2)  The  term  "air  launched  cruise  mis- 
siles" means  unmanned,  self  propelled, 
guided,  weapon  delivery  vehicles  which  sus- 
tain flight  through  the  use  of  aerodynamic 
lift  over  most  of  their  flight  path  and  which 
are  flight  tested  from  or  deployed  on  air- 
craft. 

(g)  Salt  II  Compliance  Amendment.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
United  States  shtdl  not  be  obligated  to  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  In 
whole  or  part,  unless  and  until  the  following 
have  occurred: 

(1)  The  Senate  has  amended  the  Treaty  so 
as  to  give  it  legal  force  if  it  were  ratified; 

(2)  The  Senate  has  given  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Treaty; 

(3)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics has  agreed  to  all  amendments,  reserva- 
tions and  understandings  upon  which  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent  is  conditioned. 

(4)  Each  party  has  ratified  the  Treaty  in 
accordance  with  its  own  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  we  voted  on  an  amendment 
that  Senators  Leahy,  Heinz,  Chafee, 
and  I  offered  on  interim  restraint  to 
try  to  keep  the  arms  race  under  con- 
trol pending  the  adoption  of  a  START 
Treaty  and  the  consideration  of  such  a 
treaty  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  crafted  differ- 
ently from  the  way  we  approached  it 
last  year,  and  unhappily  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  51  to  45. 

So.  the  amendment  at  the  desk  is 
precisely  word  for  word  the  amend- 
ment we  adopted  last  year,  including 
the  so-called  Dole-Warner  language 
which  said  that  this  amendment  would 
in  no  way  affect  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
or.  better  said,  that  this  was  not  in  any 
way  a  ratification  or  approval  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

I  am  perfectly  happy  to  add  the 
Dole-Warner  language  to  my  amend- 
ment—it was  added  last  year— because 
that  is  not  my  intent.  My  intent  is 
simply  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  as  strongly  as  I  favor 
the  INF  Treaty,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  INF  Treaty  only  will 
remove  about  350  warheads  from 
Western  Europe  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  yet  we  have  already 
added  500  warheads  to  our  long  range 
nuclear  arsenal  since  the  INF  Treaty 
was  signed  last  December. 

It  is  nuclear  madness  for  both  sides 
to  just  continue  adding  unneeded  nu- 
clear warhead  on  top  of  unneeded  nu- 
clear warhead.  It  is  a  form  of  nuclear 
idolatry,  which  is  insane. 

So  all  I  want  is  to  say  let  us  try  to 
keep  some  kind  of  cap  on  the  arms 
race  pending  the  happy  day  that  we 
can  get  a  START  agreement  and  possi- 
bly reduce  the  numlser  of  warheads  by 
50  percent. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  floor  managers  and.  inciden- 
tally,   I    offer    this    amendment    on 


behalf  of  Senators  Leahy,  Cohen, 
Chafee.  and  Heinz. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  force  a  roUcall  vote  on  this.  It  is  not 
my  Intention.  But  I  discussed  this  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  floor  manager  of  this  bill 
pursuant  to  his  statement  on  the  floor 
the  other  day  that  he  approved  of  the 
goals  of  what  we  were  trying  to  accom- 
plish. I  hope  that  he  and  I  might 
engage  In  a  colloquy  as  to  what  he 
might  expect  to  happen  when  we  go 
into  the  conference  with  the  House  on 
this  item,  and  the  House  has  already 
approved  rather  strongly,  by  a  240-to- 
174  vote,  language  almost  identical  to 
this  amendment. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  even  though 
the  Senate  does  not  make  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this,  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  agree  with  me  that  inter- 
im restraint  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
completely  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

I  would  hope  we  get  a  START  agree- 
ment. I  hope  we  get  a  START  agree- 
ment during  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, but  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
that  goal,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
feel  so  strongly  as  I  think  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  do,  that  we  have  to 
iron  out  the  details.  We  have  just  gone 
through  an  INF  debate  where  they 
spent  a  long  period  of  years  debating 
it  and  discussing  it,  and  they  still  did 
not  reach  an  agreement  that  did  not 
have  to  have  great  scrutiny  and  did 
not  have  some  problems,  which  we 
have  just  gone  through. 

My  point  is  this:  We  have  no  certain- 
ty whatsoever  that  we  are  going  to  get 
a  START  agreement  in  this  adminis- 
tration any  time  soon.  We  hope  we  do 
but  we  are  not  certain  of  that. 

I  believe  interim  restraint  is  very  im- 
portant. I  think  the  administration— 
this  is  speaking  only  for  myself;  I  do 
not  speak  for  the  committee  on  this; 
there  are  differing  views— I  think  that 
the  administration  made  a  mistake  in 
not  continuing  the  interim  restraint 
regime. 

Last  year  in  the  conference  we  de- 
bated this  with  the  House.  We  had  a 
three-way  negotiation  with  the  admin- 
istration. We  finally  concluded  that  we 
should  not  address  this  issue  in  a 
formal  way,  but  we  would  take  steps 
and  did  take  steps  in  last  year's  confer- 
ence to  informally  stay  within  the  gen- 
eral range  of  the  overall  ceilings  that 
would  have  been  the  ceilings  had 
SALT  II  been  ratified  and  put  into 
effect. 

I  have  never  favored,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  voting  by  majority  vote  in  the 
Senate  to  formally  require  following 
an  agreement  which  has  never  become 
a  treaty  because  it  has  never  been  rati- 
fied. 
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think  right  now  we  are  probably  at 
least  10  below  that,  maybe  a  little  bit 
lower  than  that. 

But  as  the  Senator  knows  this  fall 
we  have  a  Trident  submarine  in  Sep- 
tember going  to  sea.  Next  May  we 
have  still  another  one.  Each  one  of 
those  submarines  have  24  MIRV'd 
missile  and  bomber  systems.  And 
meanwhile  we  will  only  be  dismantling 
one  Poseidon  submarine,  with  just  16 
MIRV'd  missiles. 

But  having  said  all  of  that,  I  do  not 
object  because  I  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary in  strategic  weaponry  to  occasion- 
ally go  up  to  a  fairly  high  level  as  long 
as  we  know  we  are  coming  back  down. 
I  might  say  at  this  point,  the  Soviet 
Union     has     shown     a     remarkable 
amount   of   constraint   in   this  whole 
thing.  They  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion, as  the  Senator  knows,  to  break 
out  of  the  SALT  Treaty  than  we  are. 
They  have  hot  production  lines  on  a 
lot  more  strategic  systems  than  we 
have.  They  have  three  ICBM  systems 
in  production  to  our  one:  the  SS-18 
mod   5.    the   SS-24,    and   the   SS-25, 
versus   MX   for   us.   They    have   two 
SLBM  systems— the  SS-N-20  and  SS- 
N-23— in  production  to  our  one,  the 
Trident  II  and  they  have  two  bombers 
in   production— the  Bear  H   and   the 
Blackjack— to  our  none.  For  example, 
let  us  assume  that  Gorbachev's  posi- 
tion is  not  as  solid  as  we  might  like  to 
think  it  is.  Obviously,  if  Gorbachev 
falls,  that  means  the  hard  liners  are 
back  in  control.  That  would  also  mean 
that,  in  all  probability,  they  would  not 
show  the  kind  of  restraint  they  have 
been  showing  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  flagrantly  exceeding  the  SALT 
II  limits.  For  example,  they  did  not 
continue  their  nuclear  testing  morato- 
rium when  we  kept  on  testing.  After 
about  18  months  they  resumed  testing. 
And   it's   been    18   months   since   the 
United  States  started  exceeding  the 
SALT  limits. 

As  of  this  moment,  we  have  about 
1,336  MIRV'd  missile  systems  and  the 
Soviets  have  about  1,270  or,  66  less. 
For  bean  counters,  maybe  that  is  im- 
portant. I  do  not  think  it  is  terribly 
relevant  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  I  just  do  believe  strongly  that  if 
we  go  up  and  back  down  and  back  up  a 
little  bit  higher  and  back  down  not 
quite  so  far,  if  we  do  not  have  a 
START  agreement,  and  one  of  these 
years  we  get  one  and  say  we  cut  war- 
heads in  half,  but  we  wind  up  back 
about  where  we  are  right  now. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  very  statesmanlike  state- 
ment on  this  issue.  It  is  one  that  we 
deal  with  constantly.  We  have  a  tend- 
ency to  treat  it  almost  ritualistically 
and  by  rote  and  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  really  talking  about  the  fate  of 
the  planet  Earth. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  coop- 
eration on  this.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  Senate's  time  any  further  on  this. 


I  see  my  colleague  from  Vermont  is 
here,  who  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  on  this.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  , 
the  floor  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  was  Yogi  Berra  who  once  said  that  it 
was  deja  vu  all  over  again.  That  is 
almost  the  way  it  is  here.  We  seem  to 
be  keep  going  back  on  the  Bumpers- 
Leahy-Chafee-Heinz  amendment.  In 
some  ways  you  would  almost  think  we 
would  not  have  to.  You  would  think 
that  everybody  would  accept  the  fact 
that  if  we  are  going  to  be  out  negotiat- 
ing for  greater  arms  control  that  we 
might  stop  just  building,  on  both  sides, 
a  continued  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

But  the  need  for  some  controls  on 
strategic  weapons  is  too  great  and  the 
time  too  pressing  to  leave  this  issue 
unsettled.  Therefore,  my  friends  and  I 
reintroduced  the  same  amendment  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  57-to-41  vote  last 
October  2.  The  only  change,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  others 
know,  is  to  make  the  effective  dates  of 
the  funding  prohibition  run  through 
fiscal  year  1989  instead  of  1988.  Other- 
wise, the  amendment  is  the  one  57 
Senators  voted  for  last  October.  It  is 
substantively  the  same  as  the  interim 
restraint  provision  in  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  which  the  House  just 
recently  passed. 

Now,  this  amendment  would  prohib- 
it the  United  States  from  deploying 
any  MIRV'd  missiles  and  heavy  bomb- 
ers armed  with  the  cruise  missiles  in 
excess  of  the  820,  1,200,  and  1,320 
level. 

It  empowers  the  President,  of 
course,  to  waive  this  restriction  if  at 
certain  times  the  Soviets  are  extend- 
ing any  of  those  levels.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  requirement  in  here.  And 
the  way  it  is  set  up,  it  gives  no  incen- 
tive to  the  Soviets  to  go  forward  when 
we  stand  still  because  the  President 
simply  has  to  certify  they  have  done 
that  and  we  can  move  forward.  But  it 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  sits  out 
there  in  the  way  for  us  to  say  that 
enough  is  enough. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  stated  that  he  shares  the 
goal  of  our  amendment  to  keep  in 
place  an  interim  cap  on  United  States 
and  Soviet  strategic  systems  pending  a 
START  Treaty.  In  fact,  as  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  voted  for  that 
last  year. 

Now  I  recognize  the  distinguished 
chairman  wants  the  flexibility  to  work 
out  in  conference  with  the  House  some 
kind  of  steps  which  will  keep  the  re- 
straints on  the  arms  race  but  does  not 
want  the  Senate  to  vote  on  our  amend- 
ment. I  have  brought  enough  bills  to 


conference  to  know  how  any  chairman 
would  want  that  kind  of  flexibility. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  also 
stated  that  he  intends  to  work 
through  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
maintain  an  interim  restraint  regime. 
In  our  discussions,  he  made  clear  he 
would  advocate  and  work  for  addition- 
al requirements  of  older  United  States 
multiple  warhead  systems  so  long,  of 
course,  as  the  Soviets  continue  to 
show  restraint  in  their  own  compara- 
ble systems.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
to  keep  this  interim  restraint  frame- 
work in  place. 

I  much  prefer  a  legally  binding  fund- 
ing prohibition  on  United  States  ac- 
tions which  would  take  us  above  some 
clearly  stated  numerical  cap,  such  as 
those  in  our  amendment,  so  long  as  it 
is  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  I  understand,  from  our  battles 
on  this  floor,  that  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  the  Bumpers-Leahy,  et 
al,  amendment  becoming  law,  even 
though  57  Senators  voted  for  it  last 
year.  So  I  am  not  going  to  seek  a  vote 
on  this  amendment,  because  I  rely  on 
the  statements  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

But,  Mr.  I*resident,  I  have  come  back 
with  this  issue  every  year  now  for  a 
half  a  dozen  years.  I  feel  very,  very 
strongly  that  it  is  in  the  best  security 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  have  a 
real  nuclear  arms  control.  Also,  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  we  could  con- 
tinue to  seek  such  arms  control  and 
really  wreck  anything  that  we  might 
gain  if,  while  we  are  seeking  arms  con- 
trol, we  engage  in  a  continuously  esca- 
lating nuclear  arms  race. 

The  Bumpers-Leahy  amendment 
says:  "Let's  everybody  pause  and  think 
about  where  we  are.  Enough  is 
enough.  Let  us  stop  here.  As  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  stops  here,  let  us  do  the 
same  and  then  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  seeking  realis- 
tic reductions." 

It  does  us  no  good  to  say  that  we  will 
support  efforts  maybe  this  year  or 
next  year  or  4  years  from  now  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  reductions  if  what  he  is 
going  to  be  reducing  is  something  that 
have  added  to  every  year.  It  makes  no 
difference  if  all  we  do  is  to  escalate 
the  nuclear  armis  race  and  then  some- 
body, someday  when  sanity  finally 
peeks  through,  say,  "My  gosh,  it's 
about  time  to  reduce  what  we  built 
on."  Let  us  start  from  a  smaller  base. 
That  is  all  the  Bumpers-Leahy  says; 
that  with  the  thousands  of  warheads 
on  both  sides,  that  should  be  enough 
for  any  country,  that  should  be 
enough  for  any  kind  of  deterrent.  Now 
let  us  go  on  to  the  real  difficult  task  of 
seeking  reductions. 

So  I  compliment  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas,  both  my  good  friends 
from  Arkansas,  and  my  friend  from 


Georgia.  And,  with  his  assurances,  as- 
surances stated  here  earlier,  I  will  not 
press  the  Bumpers-Leahy-Chaffe- 
Heinz  amendment  to  a  vote. 

But  I  would  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  willing  to  go  forward  with  this 
kind  of  restraint  and  if  the  administra- 
tion is  not,  then  I  will  take  this 
amendment  which  has  gotten  57  votes 
in  the  past  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
seek  to  add  it  to  the  next  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  assurances  and  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  manager— 
and  I  want  to  say  at  this  point,  also, 
that  I  know  that  he  carmot  make  a 
single  promise,  he  cannot  make  any 
promises  because,  while  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  cannot 
assure  this  body  that  the  conference 
members  from  the  Senate  will  always 
adhere  to  his  wishes.  But  he  is  a 
strong  leader.  He  understands  this 
issue  and  has  certainly  stated  his 
agreement  with  the  goals  that  we  are 
trying  to  achieve. 

With  that,  and  the  belief  that  the 
conference  will  come  out  with  an  in- 
terim restraint  as  good  or  better  than 
the  one  we  had  last  year,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  we  have  an  agreed  upon  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  that  we  are  prepared  to 
accept. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2089 

(Purpose:  To  create  a  Commission  on  Alter- 
native Utilization  Of  Military  Facilities  to 
identify  space  on  active  and  non-active 
military  facilities  to  be  used  as  Federal 
correctional  facilities  and  residential  drug 
treatment  facilities) 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 

propose  an  amendrnent  numbered  2089. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Commission  on  Alternative  Uti- 
lization OF  Military  Facilities.— 

(a)  Within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  President  shall  establish 
a  Commission  on  Alternative  Utilization  of 
Military  Facilities.  The  Commission  shall  be 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  of  the  Department 


of  Health  &nd  Human  Services  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Administration. 

(b)  On  a  biannual  basis,  the  Commission 
shall- 

( 1 )  prepare  a  report  listing  active  and  non- 
active  military  facilities  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  identified  as  fit  for  clo- 
sure, underutilized  in  whole  or  part,  or  on 
the  surplus  property  list; 

(2)  identify  those  facilities,  or  parts  there- 
of, that  could  be  utilized  or  renovated  as 
minimum  security  facilities  to  hold  non-vio- 
lent prisoners: 

(3)  identify  those  facilities  or  parts  there- 
of, that  could  be  utilized  or  renovated  to 
house  non-violent  persons  for  drug  treat- 
ment purposes:  and 

(4)  present  this  list  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  first  reporting  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1988.  Further  reports  shall  be  issued 
not  later  than  September  1  every  2  years 
thereafter  through  fiscal  year  1996. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested billions  of  dollars  in  military 
real  estate  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  It  is  also  known  that  some  of 
this  investment  is  no  longer  used,  is 
underutilized  or  has  long  ago  outlived 
its  original  purpose. 

This  property  can  be  sold  and  con- 
tribute substantial  revenues  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

However,  this  property  should  also 
be  evaluated  for  alternative  uses  to  ad- 
dress critical  problems  of  this  country. 

The  U.S.  prison  system  is  60  percent 
overcapacity  today.  It  is  projected  to 
get  even  more  crowded  during  the 
next  decade  due  to  mandatory  sen- 
tences imposed  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  and  the  Sentencing 
Guidelines. 

In  another  area,  the  problem  is  simi- 
lar but  even  more  severe  in  some  re- 
spects. Persons  seeking  drug  abuse 
treatment  simply  cannot  find  help. 
Drug  abuse  treatment  facilities  are 
lacking  in  every  State  and  existing 
programs  cannot  come  close  to  meet- 
ing the  demand.  There  are  long  wait- 
ing lists  in  every  county  of  every  State 
of  persons  desperately  seeking  help. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to'  provide 
prison  space  and  we  should  provide 
drug  treatment. 

But  construction  costs  are  scaring  us 
off. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  I  offer  is 
intended  to  offer  an  alternative  to  con- 
struction of  all  new  facilities.  My 
amendment  creates  a  Commission  on 
Alternative  Utilization  of  Military  Fa- 
cilities which  shall  be  responsible  for 
evsduating  and  identifying  military  fa- 
cilities which  could  be  used  as  correc- 
tional facilities  or  drug  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  Commission  would  be 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
and  General  Services  Administration 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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„  the  use  of  military  fa- 
Bureau  of  Prisons  for 
facilities   is   being   prac- 
In  fact,  the  effective  ex- 
_  used  exists  at  Eglin  Air 
in  Florida.  This  program 
successful.  Both  the  mili- 
,_„  prison  system  benefits. 
Commander  is  pleased  be- 
programs  by  the  inmates 
and  saves  money  for  his 
dureau  of  Prison  officials 
because  placing  nonviolent 
such  facilities  allows  more 
^ther  prisons  in  the  over- 

system. 

that  base  commanders  at 
across  the  country  have 
_.  programs  like  the  Fed- 
Camp  at  Eglin  would  be 
amendment  would  pro- 
ormal  structure  for  more 

efforts. 

amendment    would    also 

at  active  or  nonactive  mili- 

.   to   be   used   for   drug 

the  National  Institute  on 

Such    facilities    could 

for  residential  treat- 

,  which  are  so  lacking  in 

I  intend  to  offer  legisla- 

date  which  will  author- 

of  Prisons,  National  In- 

I^rug  Abuse,  and  State  drug 
._  to  establish  appropri- 
at  these  identified  facili- 
iddress     the     tremendous 
space  for  incarceration,  in- 
with  drug  abuse  treatment 
^use  treatment.  Such  pro- 
will  be  borne  by  Bureau  of 
the  National  Institute  on 
and  will  be  required  to  be 
cooperation    with    base 
where    appropriate,    so 
like  work  programs  will 
and  patient,  base  oper- 
the  overall  efficiency  and 

of  the  military  f  acili- 

as  the  specific  correctional 
programs. 

I  want  to  stress  that 
does  not  dictate  what 
cbuld  be  used  or  what  pro- 
be   where.    What   my 
does  is  create  a  Commis- 
from  the  Defense  De- 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  National 
Drug  absue,  and  GSA  who 
what  space  is  available 
purposes  it  could  best  be 
be  up  to  the  Commission 
appropriate  agencies  to  deter- 
correctional  and  treatment 
that  would  be  appropriate 
space  on  active  and  nonac- 
•y  facilities. 

that  our  vast  invest- 

n^ilitary  property  can  go  far 

with  the  critical  problems 

our  prisons  and  drug 

I  hope  my  colleagues  agree. 

we  have  been  talking 

ranking  member  and  the 
about    this    amendment.    I 


coi  vinced 


with 
t  I  he 
Pre!  ident, 
tlie 


think  it  makes  ultimate  sense  to  do 
this,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  would 
be  adopted. 
I  have  other  debates,  but  I  would  be 

happy  to  reserve  that.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
momentarily  yield  the  floor  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  so  the 
Senator  can  speak  to  this,  but  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  a  question  or  two  about 
this  first. 

The  trauma  connected  with  the  clo- 
sure of  a  military  base  is  very  severe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  communities 
through  the  years  have  grown  very  at- 
tached to  them.  In  most  instances  the 
communities  provide  a  great  deal  of 
the  amenities  for  military  bases  per- 
sonnel that  are  there.  Therefore,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  severe  hardship  on  the 
community  and  severe  hardship  on 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  that  rep- 
resent that  community. 

My  understanding  of  the  current  law 
is  that  if  a  base  is  closed,  then  the  first 
priority  goes  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Immediately  when  a  base  is  declared 
surplus  property,  there  is  a  list  of  pri- 
orities. The  No.  1  agency  on  that  list  is 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  could  take  it  over  for  any  cate- 
gory of  prisoners. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  would  be  true 
under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  my  point. 
Under  present  conditions,  any  catego- 
ry of  prisoners  or  the  like  could  go 
imder  this  priority  of  existing  law. 

So  the  Senator's  amendment,  in 
effect,  sort  of  steps  back  to  limit  this 
future  use  to  nonviolent  and  rehabili- 
tation cases,  is  my  imderstanding,  in 
the  drug  area.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  I  think  you  could 
argue  that.  While  the  amendment 
does  not  influence  the  "fit  for  closure 
policy,"  we  are  not  trying  to  impact 
that  policy  at  all.  I  think  that  it  does 
provide  an  alternative  method.  It  does 
set  up  a  conunission  and  that  commis- 
sion will  be  reporting  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  could  well 
make  that  point. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  it  may  well 
be   of   help   to   communities   because 

under  existing  law 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  only  thing  of 
course,  the  amendment  is  providing 
for  nonviolent  prisoners. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  my  point. 
Nonviolent.  It  gives,  indeed,  more 
notice  to  the  community.  The  commu- 
nity would  be  on  notice  from  this  bi- 
partisan group— and  the  Congress. 
Mr.  CHILES.  And  the  Congress. 
Mr.  WARNER.  So  it  could  well  be 
that  this  amendment  could  be  helpful 
to  those  communities  that  have  appre- 


hension about  it  being  automatically 
shifted,  the  closure  situation,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  provisions  on  base  closing  survive 
conference,  that  will  be  a  remarkable, 
almost  unbelievable  achievement  for 
this  body  and  for  the  House.  And  I 
certainly  hope  that  is  the  case. 

My  first  reaction  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  that  it  would  make  a  very  difficult 
situation  even  more  difficult  for  com- 
munities and  especially  Members  of 
Congress  representing  those  communi- 
ties in  the  case  of  base  closings.  But,  in 
discussing  the  amendment,  it  turns 
out  that  existing  law  is  even  worse  in 
that  respect;  that  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment will  ameliorate  the  situation  a 
little. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  I  have 
discovered  is  the  need  to  amend  exist- 
ing law— and  I  am  not  proposing  we  do 
it  at  this  moment— but  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  real  need  to  amend  existing 
law  because  it  is  hard  enough  for  a 
Senator  or  a  Congressman  to  go  to  a 
community  where  a  base  is  slated  for 
closing  and  say:  "Look,  we  are  going  to 
cut  off  this  large  source  of  the  commu- 
nity's revenues  and,  not  only  that,  but 
you  have  to  host  a  prison.  That  is  a 
double  whammy.  That  makes  things 
very  difficult  for  Members  and  com- 
munities. But  that  apparently  is  exist- 
ing law,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  just  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  The 
existing  law  is  even  worse  than  what 
he  recommends. 

So,  I  think  we  have  discovered  a  situ- 
ation that  needs  to  be  rectified  at 
some  fairly  early  date  through  amend- 
ment of  existing  law.  So  that  in  the 
difficult  circumstances  of  base  clos- 
ings, we  do  not  have  to  compound  the 
problem  by  telling  a  community,  not 
only  are  we  going  to  take  away  this 
base  and  all  the  revenue  you  are  used 
to,  but  you  have  to  host  a  prison  as 
well.  That  is  a  double  nightmare.  I 
think  we  need  to  address  that,  but 
that  is  not  the  matter  at  hand  right 
now. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  all  Senators.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  no  other  speakers  on  this 
side,   and  we  can   proceed  with   the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  think  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  where  we  put  any 
facilities  involving  prisoners.  We  all 
know  that  is  sensitive,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  at  all  that 
would  impose  on  any  community  arbi- 
trary decisions  in  this  respect,  and  I 


think  the  Senator  has  identified  a  real 
need,  and  the  commission,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  timely  amendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The    amendment    (No.    2089)    was 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida.  I 
appreciate  his  patience  on  this  matter 
and  ask  for  forgiveness  if  there  was 
any  delay. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
has  been  over  here  quite  a  few  times 
over  the  last  couple  of  days  and  I  ap- 
preciate him  working  with  us  and  get- 
ting this  amendment  up. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  make  an  adminis- 
trative annoimcement.  Senator 
Warner  and  I  are  both  due  in  the  In- 
telligence Conunittee  and  we  have  to 
leave.  I  know  Senator  Dixon  will  be 
managing  this  on  this  side  for  the  next 
hour  or  so. 

As  far  as  the  managers  are  con- 
cerned, and  perhaps  Senator  Warner 
could  add  to  my  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  I  am  not  completely  up  to 
date  here,  but  we  have  taken  care  of 
the  Chiles  amendment;  we  have  at 
least  had  a  vote  on  the  D'Amato 
amendment;  we  have  talked  about  and 
dealt  with  and  passed  the  Domenici 
amendment  on  verification. 

We  have  four  amendments  that  I 
know  can  or  will  come  up  this  evening. 
One  amendment  is  the  amendment  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  Senator  Murkow- 
SKi.  At  this  point,  that  amendment  is 
not  agreed  to. 

Another  amendment  is  by  Senator 
Kennedy  on  SIS.  At  the  moment,  that 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

I  understand  we  may  have— I  am  not 
sure  about  this— a  Gramm  amendment 
on  registration  related  to  health  care 
personnel.  I  am  not  aware  that  one 
has  been  worked  out,  so  that  is  three. 

We  have  a  Nunn-Wamer  amend- 
ment that  we  will  need  to  get  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  Senator  Stevens,  on 
the  floor  for.  And  also  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  be  on  the  floor 
and  we  will  be  talking  about  the  au- 
thorization/appropriation differences 
that  we  have  had  that  we  have,  hope- 
fully, worked  out.  That  is  going  to  re- 
quire an  amendment. 

With  the  exception  of  those  amend- 
ments, I  do  not  know  of  any  other 


amendments  that  people  have  request- 
ed be  brought  up  this  evening.  All 
Members  should  be  put  on  notice  if 
the  D'Amato  amendment  on  capital 
punishment  is  withdrawn  or  disposed 
of  or  passed  before  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning,  then  we  will  be  going  to 
final  passage  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Senator  Warner  and  I  will  be  here 
this  evening  for  as  long  as  necessary  to 
handle  these  amendments.  I  had 
hoped  and  still  hope,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  we  can  notify  Members  at  7, 
7:30  tonight  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes. 

I  still  think  that  is  entirely  possible, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  some 
disposition  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment on  SIS,  the  Gramm  amendment 
on  registration  related  to  healthcare 
personnel,  tmd  the  Murkowski  amend- 
ment on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  notice  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
now  here.  He  has  been  patient,  and  I 
hope  we  can  now  bring  that  amend- 
ment up  and  perhaps  deal  with  it  in 
the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  chairman  stated 
quite  accurately,  as  he  always  does, 
the  status  of  the  amendments.  On  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  would  say  my  first  inclina- 
tion is  that  we  should  have  a  vote  on 
this  amendment.  While  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  or  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress proposal,  it.  in  my  judgment, 
comes  down  with  a  sharply  drawn 
policy  decision  with  respect  to  this  Na- 
tion's attitude  toward  Kuwait.  I  want 
to  have  the  benefit  of  colloquy  of 
Members  on  this  before  I  make  my 
final  decision. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Alaska  desiring 
a  vote?  I  think  it  is  necessary,  in  my 
judgment.  I  would  not  want  to  speak 
for  all  my  colleagues  as  manager  in  ac- 
cepting this  amendment,  recognizing 
the  import  of  the  purpose  here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  as- 
sessment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
of  this  amendment.  It  may  be  some- 
thing that  I  can  vote  for.  I  believe  we 
do  need  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee people  here  to  take  a  look  at 
this  because  clearly  this  crosses  both 
Armed  Forces  and  Foreign  Relations 
jurisdiction. 

The  main  concern.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  have,  and  per- 
haps he  will  address  this,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain we  ought  to  be  urging  another 
that  more  Americans  be  put  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  this  point  in  time  with 
the  danger  going  on  there.  I  know 
there  are  American  there.  I  know  we 
have  American  service  people  there. 
We  will  continue  to  have  Americans 
there. 

But  for  the  Senate  to  basically  say 
that  we  want  more  Americans  there, 
although  I  would  say  in  useful  em- 
ployment and  very  important  employ- 


ment, is  something  I  think  needs  to  be 
debated  and  discussed. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  address  that 
point,  particularly  the  question  of 
safety  and  whether  we  are  urging 
Americans,  basically  more  Americans, 
to  move  in  harm's  way.  But  I  will  be 
listening  to  the  Senator's  explanation 
on  that.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  we  might  as  well  advise 
our  colleagues  now,  either  the  author 
of  the  amendment  or  I  or  others  will 
ask  for  a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  from  Virginia 
and  the  floor  manager  for  the  brief 
colloquy  on  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  intends  to  offer. 

AHENDHEMT  NO.  2090 

(Purpose:  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Kuwait  should  make  greater  ef- 
forts to  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  protecting  commercial  shipping  in 
the  Persian  Gulf) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  specific 
purpose  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
hopes  to  achieve  by  a  free-flowing  dis- 
cussion concerns  the  merits  of  the 
tenure  of  our  position  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  to  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 

SKil    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

2090. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.     .  Kuwaiti  Burden  Sharing. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  United  States  naval  forces  are  protect- 
ing the  shipment  of  Kuwaiti  produced  crude 
oil  through  the  Persian  Gulf; 

(2)  eleven  Kuwaiti  tankers  have  been  re- 
flagged  by  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  that  such  tankers  are  enti- 
tled to  United  States  naval  protection: 

(3)  Kuwait  derives  significant  economic 
benefit  from  U.S.  naval  protection  and  from 
the  reflagging  of  its  tankers; 

(4)  Kuwait  has  inve?te'<  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  its  crude  oil  in 
United  States  domestic  crude  oil  reserves 
and  refining  capabilities; 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  Kuwait  should  make  a  greater  effort 
to  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the  costs 
of  protecting  commercial  shipping  in  the 
Persian  Gulf: 

(2)  Kuwait  should,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  employ  United  States  mer- 
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ment of  Defense  indicate  that  our  new 
policy  will  be  to  provide  assistance  to 
any  nonbelligerent  ship  not  carrying 
contraband,  not  trading  with  the  bel- 
ligerent in  international  waters  if  it  is 
attacked,  if  it  requests  assistance,  if 
our  vessel  is  in  a  position  to  help  and 
is  not  involved  in  another  task— in 
other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
expanded  our  position  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  substantially.  We  basically  offer 
assistance  to  all  friendly  nations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

So  one  wonders  why.  indeed,  are  we 
not  involved  in  having  American 
seamen  on  our  U.S.  ships. 

Well.  I  think  as  we  reflect  on  the 
merits  of  the  issues  before  us.  we 
should  consult  with  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  providing  merchant 
seamen  on  U.S.-flagged  tankers,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  of  February 
9  addressed  to  President  Reagan  from 
the  National  Marine  Engineers  Benefi- 
cial Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Marine  Engineers'  Ben- 
eficial Association, 

Washington,  DC,  February  9,  1988. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

The  President,  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  more 
than  50.000  American  merchant  mariners, 
both  officers  and  unlicensed,  we  urge  that 
your  Administration  not  proceed  with  re- 
ported efforts  to  waive  the  manning  portion 
of  the  recently-enacted  Commercial  Fishing 
Industry  Vessel  Anti-Reflagging  Act  of  1987. 
This  Act,  now  P.L.  100-239.  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  order  to  close  a  loophole 
created  by  a  1985  Coast  Guard  interpreta- 
tion of  46  U.S.C.  Sec.  8103  that  permitted 
the  use  of  non-U.S.  crews,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Master,  instead  of  U.S.  citizens, 
on  board  the  Kuwaiti  vessels  reflagged  last 
year.  Had  this  loophole  not  been  closed,  it 
would  have  undermined  much  of  the  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  fleet  by  setting  a  precedent 
that  could  have  been  used  by  others  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  the  U.S.  flag  without 
assuming  many  of  its  responsibilities.  It  also 
could  have  resulted  in  cargo  diversions  to 
Canadian  ports  that  would  have  severely 
impacted  U.S.  ports  on  both  coasts. 

We  now,  however,  understand  that  your 
Administration  is  seriously  considering 
waiving,  on  national  defense  grounds,  the 
provisions  of  P.L.  100-239  in  the  case  of  the 
eleven  reflagged  Kuwaiti  tankers.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  a  waiver  is  unjustified  for 
reasons  of  national  defense  and  not  support- 
able in  law  unless  there  is  a  Presidential 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency. 

As  regards  national  defense,  there  simply 
is  no  military  basis  for  these  reflagged  Ku- 
waiti vessels  not  to  have  all  American  crews. 
All  American  crewing  would  enable  these 
vessels  to  be  under  real,  not  imaginary, 
American  operational  control  if  these  ves- 
sels were  needed  for  the  U.S.  flag.  The  pres- 
ence of  nearly  all  non-American  crews  cer- 
tainly does  not  enhance  the  military  or 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  individual 
vessels.  And,  American  merchant  mariners 
are  available  and  ready  to  fill  every  position 
on  these  vessels.  Indeed,  we  have  made  the 
point  over  and  over  again  that,  as  we  have 


demonstrated  throughout  our  history,  our 
mariners  are  second  to  none  in  answering 
the  call  to  our  nation's  defense. 

Some  will  claim  that  a  national  defense 
waiver  is  justified  because  the  Kuwaitis 
want  it  that  way.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
clear  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  On  a 
mission  where  thousands  of  brave  young 
Americans  are  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line,  it  simply  does  not  seem  right  that 
Kuwait  should  also  be  able  to  dictate  that 
we  change  our  long-established  laws  simply 
to  make  a  better  bottom  line  for  the  ledger 
of  the  Kuwaiti  national  shipping  company. 
Perhaps  last  year,  when  the  vessels  were  re- 
flagged, there  may  have  been  some  nervous- 
ness as  to  whether  insistence  on  U.S.  crew- 
ing would  drive  the  Kuwaitis  into  the  arms 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  today,  after  many 
months  in  which  U.S.  protection  is  function- 
ing well,  we  find  such  worries  to  be  unsup- 
portable.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Kuwai- 
tis would  tilt  toward  the  Russians  because 
we,  in  response  to  the  clear  will  of  the  Con- 
gress, replaced  all,  or  on  a  phased  basis,  for- 
eign crews  with  U.S.  crews. 

Indeed,  we  make  the  case  instead  that  a 
waiver  now  for  these  Kuwaiti  vessels  under- 
mines rather  than  strengthens  our  defense. 
It  results  in  the  loss  of  employment  for 
more  than  500  American  merchant  seamen. 
It  sets  a  precedent  for  further  waivers  that, 
once  granted,  can  be  twisted  to  cover  every 
commercial  or  diplomatic  occasion.  And  it 
sends  a  message  to  all  concerned  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  expendable,  a 
message  that  runs  counter  to  numerous  U.S. 
Navy  studies  as  well  as  the  reports  of  your 
Commission  on  Merchant  Marine  and  De- 
fense, all  of  which  emphasize  that  the 
shortage  of  U.S.  crews  is  now  and  will  be  in 
the  future  a  major  national  defense  liabil- 
ity. 

As  regards  the  legal  case  for  such  a  na- 
tional defense  waiver,  we  find  that  it  does 
not  exist.  Nowhere  in  Title  46  U.S.C.  is 
there  authority  for  a  waiver,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  U.S.  crews  are  ready  and  available, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  "proclaimed  national 
emergency."  So  far,  none  has  been  declared 
in  the  current  Persian  Gulf  shipping  crisis. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  your  Administra- 
tion not  proceed  with  a  national  defense 
waiver  for  the  reflagged  Kuwaiti  vessels.  We 
accept  and  support  the  need  to  be  able  to 
waive  provisions  of  law  when  national  de- 
fense is  truly  at  stake  and  when  it  is  done  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  law 
for  such  a  waiver.  We  believe,  however,  that 
such  a  waiver  at  this  point  would  merely  be 
for  diplomatic  convenience  at  best  and, 
indeed,  could  harm  our  nation's  defense  in 
the  future. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.E.  DeFries, 
President.  National  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association. 
Shannon  J.  Wall, 
President,  National  Maritime  Union. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  because  he  has  raised  the 
question  specifically  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  appropriate  we  consider  put- 
ting at  this  time  American  sailors  and 
American  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  reads  as  follows,  and  I  will  just 
quote  the  pertinent  part: 

On  a  mission  where  thousands  of  brave, 
young  Americans  are  putting  their  lives  on 
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the  line,  it  simply  does  not  seem  right  that 
Kuwait  should  also  be  able  to  dictate  that 
we  change  our  longstanding  laws  simply  to 
make  a  better  bottom  line  for  the  ledger  of 
the  Kuwait  national  shipping  company. 

And  I  read  the  previous  paragraph: 

As  regards  to  national  defense,  there 
simply  is  no  military  bases  for  these  re- 
flagged Kuwaiti  vessels  not  to  have  all 
American  crews.  All  American  crews  would 
enable  these  vessels  to  be  under  real,  and 
not  imaginary,  American  occupational  con- 
trol if  these  vessels  were  needed  for  the  U.S. 
flag. 

The  presence  of  nearly  all  non-American 
crews  certainly  does  not  achieve  the  mili- 
tary or  operational  effectiveness  of  the  indi- 
vidual vessels. 

And  this  is  the  important  part.  Mr. 
President: 

And  American  merchant  mariners  are 
available  and  are  ready  to  fill  every  position 
on  these  vessels.  Indeed,  we  have  made  the 
point  over  and  over  again  that  as  we  have 
demonstrated  throughout  our  history  our 
mariners  are  second  to  none  in  answering 
the  call  to  our  Nation's  defense. 

I  think  that  in  itself  cites  the  case 
for  the  American  maritime  people  who 
would  man  these  ships  if  they  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Now.  I  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  already  made  a  deal  with  the 
Kuwaitis.  We  have  agreed  to  go  so  far 
as  to  license  for  captains  and  radio  op- 
erators and  no  further,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  reflect  a  little  bit  more  on 
the  inequity  in  existence  when  we  rec- 
ognize again  the  question  of  contribu- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ku- 
waitis and  our  own  Nation. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  oil  clearly  is 
not  the  United  States.  Approximately 
56  percent  of  the  oil  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  ultimately  finds  its  way  to  our 
friends  in  Japan,  about  35  percent  to 
Eastern  Europe,  and  about  6  to  9  per- 
cent to  the  United  Stetes.  We  are 
paying  a  price  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Mr. 
President.  That  price  is  about  $130 
million  a  year.  We  have  29  naval  war- 
ships in  the  area  at  this  time  and.  as  I 
have  indicated.  14.000  military  person- 
nel. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  question 
of  Kuwait  and  what  their  attitude  has 
been  so  far.  we  have  to  recognize  that 
they  have  refused  to  employ  American 
tankers  and  American  seamen  in  their 
trade  despite  the  fact  that  our  seamen 
are  not  employed  and  that  we  have 
many  tankers  that  are  lying  idle.  To 
suggest  that  we  do  not  have  American 
tankers  ready.  Mr.  President,  is  incor- 
rect. We  have  a  number  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  Atlantic  at  404,000  dead- 
weight tons,  the  Pacific  at  404.000 
deadweight  tons,  the  New  York  at 
258.000  deadweight  tons,  the  Mary- 
land at  264,000,  the  Massachusetts  at 
264,000.  and  the  Williamsburg  at 
225.000.  Most  of  these  tankers.  Mr. 
President,  were  built  with  U.S.  con- 
struction subsidies. 

Now.  we  were  almost  successful  in 
leasing  one  tanker,  and  I  will  get  into 
that  in  a  few  minutes  because  I  think 


this  body  deserves  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  our  Government  went  to  try 
to  lease  this  tanker  and  the  results.  I 
think  it  justifies  consideration  of  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

In  October  1987.  Chesapeake  Ship- 
ping Co.,  which  is  wholly  owned  by  a 
Kuwaiti  oil  tanker  company,  won  bid- 
ding for  charter  of  the  American 
vessel,  the  Maryland.  And  this  came 
about  as  a  consequence  of  a  great  deal 
of  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  others  to  try  to  encourage  some 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  the  commercial  carriage  of  crude 
oil.  As  we  know,  the  Maryland  was 
built  with  U.S.  construction  subsidies 
and  MarAd  had  to  foreclose  on  the 
Maryland.  The  terms  of  the  charter 
that  were  undertaken  would  be  that 
the  Chesapeake  Shipping  Co.  would 
pay  a  total  of  $5  million  for  a  2-year 
bareboat  charter.  That  was  broken 
down  as  follows:  $2.5  million  for  dry- 
docking  and  repairs  and  $2.5  million 
for  the  use  of  the  vessel.  The  proposal 
required- and  it  was  agreed  upon  by 
all  parties— that  the  vessel,  which  was 
a  U.S.-flag  vessel,  would  carry  a  100 
percent  U.S.  crew.  Now,  MarAd  went 
ahead  and  began  the  repairs  in  De- 
cember. Most  of  the  repairs  had  been 
completed.  MarAd  determined  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  in  repairs  would  be 
needed,  but  the  Kuwaitis  would  not 
agree  to  an  additional  $1  million  in 
costs,  nor  would  they  agree  to  extend 
the  charter  to  amortize  the  cost  for  1 
more  year  and  as  a  consequence.  Mr. 
President,  the  deal  collapsed. 

Now,  MarAd  had  to  pay  $3.5  million 
for  the  repairs  that  were  done  and 
then  had  to  put  up  the  Maryland  for 
rebid. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
more  than  just  discussions  on  putting 
U.S.  crews  on  vessels  to  be  chartered 
by  the  Kuwaiti  Government.  Indeed, 
an  agreement  was  reached,  and  the 
reason  that  the  agreement  was  not  fi- 
nally put  through  was  simply  a  matter 
of  the  Kuwaitis'  figuring  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  continue  using  their  own 
ships.  It  was  an  economic  reason,  Mr. 
President.  The  plan  with  regard  to  the 
Maryland  was  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to 
pick  up  the  costs  and  hope  that  we 
could  recover  somehow  in  a  pending 
sale  of  the  tanker  Maryland. 

There  are  two  other  MarAd  vessels, 
the  Massachusetts  and  the  New  York. 
These  could  be  available  if  indeed  re- 
pairs would  or  could  be  made. 

But  the  point  we  have  to  reflect  on 
is  that  we  have  already  initiated  dis- 
cussions. We  simply  let  our  guard 
down  and  did  not  follow  through. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
consider  the  changing  role  of  Kuwaiti 
investments  in  the  United  States,  I 
think  it  causes  us  some  justification 
for  reflection.  Using  funds  derived 
from  trade  and  commerce,  namely  oil, 
protected  by  American  lives,  ships,  re- 


sources, and  money,  the  Kuwaiti  Gov- 
ernment is  quietly  buying  up  assets  in 
this  country.  That  is  what  free  trade  is 
all  about,  Mr.  President.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  supportive  of  that.  But 
I  think  we  must  recognize  the  change 
from  what  previously  was  a  situation 
where  the  United  States  had  a  strong 
and  healthy  domestic  producing  capa- 
bility as  well  as  a  refining  capability. 

The  Kuwaiti  Government  is  coming 
to  the  United  States  and  buying  up  re- 
fineries. There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that,  but  it  does  reflect  on  our  energy 
security. 

We  are  seeing  the  Kuwaiti  Govern- 
ment come  in  and  purchase  100  per- 
cent of  Sante  Fe,  International,  an 
energy  company  with  $1.4  billion  in 
1986  revenues.  Again,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  We  find  that  the  Ku- 
waiti Goverrmient  now  owns  one-fifth 
of  BP  of  America,  which  owns  100  per- 
cent of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which 
owns  50  percent  of  the  oil  produced 
from  Prudhoe  Bay. 

The  point  is  we  are  now  seeing  for- 
eign ownership  taking  a  very  signifi- 
cant position  in  our  refining  crude  oil 
capacity,  and  as  we  look  at  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  OPEC  nations  where  they 
have  attempted  to  strangle  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  in  order  to  create  scarci- 
ty to  get  the  price  up,  we  are  seeing 
that  ovvTiership  transfer  to  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  something  that 
should  cause  us  a  good  deal  of  reflec- 
tion as  we  consider  our  energy  policy. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  raises  this 
point  simply  to  share  a  point  of  view 
that,  indeed,  oil  moves  very  rapidly 
and  as  a  consequence  of  that  move- 
ment foreign  ownership  of  our  own  do- 
mestic oil  industry  and  refining  capac- 
ity can  come  about  in  a  very  rapid 
manner. 

Some  have  suggested  that,  well,  we 
do  not  have  adequate  individuals  in 
our  maritime  industry  available  to 
take  some  500  jobs  that  could  be  cre- 
ated if  we  took  the  11  tankers  that 
have  already  been  reflagged  and  put 
U.S.  crews  on  them.  Well,  in  1986,  it  is 
estimated  that  somewhere  between 
15,000  and  20,000  unemployed  mari- 
time union  members  were  available  to 
go  to  sea  in  all  capacities  on  these  ves- 
sels. 

One  wonders  as  well  why  some  of 
these  personnel  would  not  find  jobs  on 
the  available  U.S.-flag  ships  such  as 
the  Maryland  or  the  Williamsburg 
that  would  like  to  be  utilized  in  the 
trade. 

I  think  we  have  been  able  to  cite 
some  of  the  specifics  with  regard  to 
the  availability  of  adequate  personnel 
to  man  the  ships.  I  think  we  have 
made  a  point  with  regard  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  negotiated  to  uti- 
lize merchant  vessels  but  we  have 
simply  failed  to  maintain  the  leverage. 
And  that  leverage  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  our  Navy  over  there  pro- 
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sailors  and  put  them  on  those  ships 
because  the  cost  is  much  less  to  use 
foreign  sailors. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  trying  to  communicate  to  his 
colleagues  is  why  the  Kuwaitis  when 
pushed  a  little  bit  partially  negotiated 
for  the  Maryland,  and  then  decided 
that  it  was  uneconomic  to  proceed 
with  an  American-flagged  ship  other 
than  the  11.  And  as  a  consequence  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  recalls  the  Ku- 
waiti Ambassador  coming  to  his  office 
and  explaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  why  they  were  not  going  ahead 
with  the  charter  of  the  Maryland,  And 
the  Williamsburg  was  also  proposed  at 
that  time. 

The  Kuwaiti  Ambassador  simply 
said  it  is  an  economic  issue  only,  in 
other  words,  advising  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  it  is  much  cheaper  to  use 
his  own  ships. 

But  we  have  American  sailors  on  the 
beach. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly understand  that.  My  State  is  a 
maritime  State.  Indeed,  I  know  full 
well  the  extraordinary  unemployment 
among  our  merchant  sailors  at  this 
time. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield  the  floor  at  this  time 
so  I  could  make  a  few  conunents. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  First,  a  procedural 
one.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  have  a 
call  for  a  vote?  If  not,  this  Senator  will 
because  I  think  Senators  should  exam- 
ine this  amendment  with  great  care, 
and  I  believe  it  is  not  the  proper  au- 
thority for  the  manager  to  accept  this 
because  it  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  discxiss  it  with  a  nimiber  of  my  col- 
leagues. So  my  first  question  is  does 
the  Senator  intend  to  ask  for  a  vote? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  bit  of  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  not  suggesting 
a  tabling.  I  would  just  simply  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  objection. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  intends  to  move  to 
table. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  once  again  just  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
Kuwait  now  provides  fuel  for  the 
United  States  operations  over  there  up 
to  around  $5  million  a  month.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  things  Kuwait  is 
now  doing  to  facilitate  the  operations 
over  there.  Once  our  convoys  enter 
Kuwaiti  territorial  waters.  Kuwait 
provides  escort,  and  then  when  we  re- 
quire  security   protection   of   United 


States  ships  in  Kuwaiti  ports,  the  Ku- 
waitis provide  that  protection. 

So  I  virlsh  to  have  the  record  reflect 
that  there  are.  I  think,  some  contribu- 
tions by  Kuwait  to  the  overall  oper- 
ation in  the  gulf  at  this  time. 

As  yet  I  am  still  undecided  as  to  how 
this  Senator  will  cast  his  vote  because 
I  am  concerned  like  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  with  respect  to  the  unem- 
ployed members  of  our  merchant  fleet, 
and  recall  very  well  how  the  Senator 
has  fought  for  over  a  year  now  for  the 
very  principles  that  are  embraced  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  from  Virginia  would  respond  to 
the  sense  of  the  resolution.  The  reso- 
lution does  not  mandate  that  the  11 
Kuwaiti  vessels  that  have  been  United 
States  flagged  be  United  States 
crewed. 

It  simply  urges  the  Kuwaitis  and  the 
Kuwaiti  Government  to  be  sensitive 
and  try  to  do  more  to  the  maximimi 
extent  possible  to  employ  United 
States  merchant  marine  personnel  to 
man  its  tankers  or  reflagged  tankers 
with  United  States  flags.  In  other 
words,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  in  our  best  interests— and  I 
appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
because  he  is  very  Icnowledgeable  in 
these  matters,  having  been  in  the 
Navy,  and  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  And  the  situation  that  we  have 
in  our  Nation  where  it  is  important 
that  we  maintain  a  stronger  merchant 
fleet.  That  includes  a  merchant  fleet 
of  tankers.  Is  it  not  appropriate  that 
we  ask  our  friends  to  cooperate  a  little 
more  fully  in  helping  us  maintain  that 
capability? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  that  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Indeed,  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  have  attempted  at  this  time  to 
vote  for  his  amendment.  But  I  just  do 
not  want  this  amendment  interpreted 
as  being  sort  of  a  critical  attack  on 
Kuwaitis'  participation  thus  far  in  our 
overall  gulf  operations. 

Indeed,  I  think  they  should  have  in 
the  past  facilitated  some  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  interests  and  hopefully 
will  do  so  in  the  future.  But  the  record 
should  reflect  that  they  are  participat- 
ing like  the  other  Gulf  States  in  quiet 
ways,  and  in  some  way  overt  ways  to 
the  facilitation  of  our  military  activi- 
ties in  that  area. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
making  a  tabling  motion  although  I  do 
not  wish  to  cut  off  debate  prematurely 
on  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  might  facili- 
tate the  movement  ahead  of  the  bill, 
and  begin  to  clear  the  deck  on  the 
other  very  important  matters  that 
have  been  discussed  by  entering  into  a 
time  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 


Alaska  that  we  would  agree  not  to 
table  If  he  would  agree  to  say  5  min- 
utes additional  time  equally  divided.  5 
minutes  controlled  by  the  Senator 
here  in  opposition,  and  5  minutes  addi- 
tional for  any  rebuttal  or  further 
statements  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  could  make.  At  that  time  I 
would  move  to  table,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Would  some  arrangement  like  that 
be  satisfactory?  I  am  not  proposing  it 
now.  I  am  asking  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  if  some  acconmiodation  along 
those  lines  would  be  acceptable  to 
him. 

(Mr.  REID  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

I  remind  the  Chair  that  when  initial- 
ly we  were  discussing  the  proposed 
plan  for  the  amendments,  I  had  asked 
for  an  hour,  equally  divided,  and  that 
seemed  to  have  been  agreeable. 

I  understand  that  we  are  not  under 
any  firm  commitment,  but  I  had 
hoped  that  the  floor  manager,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  I  could 
have  a  bit  of  a  colloquy. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  is  not 
an  effort  to  criticize  the  Kuwaitis,  by 
any  means,  with  regard  to  what  they 
have  done.  They  have  done  many 
things.  They  are  doing  more.  By  the 
same  token,  when  they  come  into  a 
Senator's  office  and  suggest  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  use  American  ves- 
sels with  American  crews  is  simply  the 
economics;  when  we  recognize  the 
commitment  of  our  Navy,  the  fact 
that  we  have  lost  already  a  nimiber  of 
men  on  the  Stark  and  we  have  lost  two 
men  in  the  helicopter  that  went  dowh; 
and  they  communicate  to  us  that  their 
concern  is  that.  "Our  economics  are 
not  favorable  enough";  when  we  have 
25,000  union  personnel  ready  to  go  to 
work  and  they  are  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  carriage  of  oil— I  do 
not  want  to  sound  mercenary  in  the 
sense  that  this  is  a  commercial  enter- 
prise in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  let  us 
recognize  that  without  the  U.S.  Navy 
escorting  all  friendly  nations,  there 
would  not  be  any  commercial  activity 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  can  understand  the  merits  of  the 
British  and  the  Soviets  using  their  ves- 
sels and  their  crews,  but  I  carmot  un- 
derstand the  lack  of  commitment  by 
this  administration  and,  very  frankly, 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  merits  of  not 
urging  the  Kuwaitis  to  go  out  and 
charter  some  American  vessels  that 
were  built  with  taxpayers'  money, 
where  we  have  already  done  the  re- 
pairs, and  they  backed  out  because 
they  said  it  was  not  economical.  I 
think  we  would  be  sending  a  devastat- 
ing signal. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
trying  to  cut  off  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  asked  him  a  question,  and  I 
have  not  received  sui  answer  to  the 
question.  I  received  more  of  the  same 


that   I   have  been   listening   to   with 
great  interest  for  about  a  half  hour. 

The  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska— as  long  as  I  have  the 
floor— is  that  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate a  response  from  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska:  Is 
he  interested  in  a  time  agreement  now, 
before  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment, before  I  lost  my  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  had  hoped  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  has  a  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  or  I  will  be  happy  to  have  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska on  the  merits. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  move  ahead.  I  want  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  an  opportunity 
to  make  any  points  he  can.  I  think  he 
has  made  some  pretty  good  points. 

I  simply  propose,  in  connection  with 
the  previous  arrangement  that  was 
suggested,  that  there  be  5  minutes  of 
further  debate,  10  minutes  in  total, 
equally  divided,  between  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  which  would  be  approximately 
6:25,  the  time  would  expire,  and  at 
that  time  I  would  be  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  tabling 
motion  and  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

I  propose  that  unanimous  consent 
agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object— and  I  may  object— the 
Senator  is  proposing  a  tabling  motion 
unless  he  has  the  time  agreement. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  giving  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Alaska  every  op- 
portunity to  come  to  some  kind  of 
agreement.  I  am  simply  telegraphing, 
sending  a  clear  message,  call  it  what 
you  will,  that  if  I  carmot  get  some  kind 
of  agreement,  since  I  have  the  floor,  I 
will  make  about  5  minutes  of  remarks 
and  I  will  proceed  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
made  a  good  point,  but  I  think  it  is 
very  wrong  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  mi- 
cromanage  the  serious  affairs  in  the 
gulf.  Certainly,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  administration 
have  full  authority  to  do  what  they 
want  right  now,  if  that  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration thinks  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  carrying  on  our  policy  in  the 
gulf. 

I  would  simply  say  that  the  bottom 
line  of  this  amendment,  as  well  mean- 


ing as  it  is— and  I  certainly  understand 
the  frustration  and  appeciate  the  frus- 
tration of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
when  the  Kuwaitis  tell  him  what  they 
obviously  did  in  his  office,  and  I  be- 
lieve him.  We  have  had  less  than  total 
cooperation  from  the  beglrming  from 
some  of  our  allies  in  the  gulf  on  a 
whole  series  of  matters,  not  only  who 
is  going  to  sail  their  tankers,  to  carry 
their  oil  out  of  their  country,  under 
our  protection. 

I  simply  say  that  I  think  what  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  were  to  accept 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  be  to  put  even  more  Americans 
in  harm's  way.  If  a  Kuwaiti  tanker  is 
sunk  now,  even  if  that  tanker  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  im- 
prove the  situation  to  have  5,  10,  15.  or 
20  more  Americans  on  that  particular 
ship,  even  though  they  are  God-fear- 
ing and  unafraid  American  seamen. 

I  think  one  of  the  real  problems 
with  the  gulf  today,  if  we  want  to 
attack  it,  and  I  have  not,  is  that  there 
is  too  much  money  and  economics  in- 
volved in  that  war,  as  there  always  is 
in  war.  without  enough  consideration 
for  the  human  sacrifices  being  made, 
especially  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  who  are  there  today, 
under  great  risk  to  themselves. 

The  amendment  clearly  would  get  us 
more  involved  in  the  giilf,  with  a 
higher  risk  of  more  American  lives.  I 
suggest  that  with  all  the  other  compli- 
cations we  have,  this  is  not  a  step  that 
is  wise  for  us  to  take  at  this  time. 

I  again  emphasize  that  I  can  appreci- 
ate the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  He  has  been  a  very  able  and 
determined  supporter  of  the  rights  of 
American  seamen,  which  we  all  en- 
dorse. I  think  we  all  join  in  this  con- 
cern. 

I  just  feel  that  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  we  should  not  be  tell- 
ing the  administration  that  they 
should  see  to  it  that  the  Kuwaitis  put 
more  American  seamen  on  Kuwaiti 
vessels  that  are  already  at  risk.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  me.  despite  the  fact 
that  I  wish  we  had  more  jobs  for  our 
seamen  and  our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  the 
administration  has  the  authority  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  pro- 
posing in  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. Therefore,  it  would  have  no 
effect  in  law.  It  would  have  the  effect, 
I  suggest,  of  the  U.S.  Senate  further 
micromanaging  the  already-troubled 
situation  in  the  gulf. 

I  would  simply  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  overall  would  be  served  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 
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aging,  nobody  wants  to  micromanage 
the  responsibilities  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  my  friend  would 
agree  that  the  matter  of  having  a 
strong  domestic  maritime  industry  and 
a  strong  merchant  marine  is  impor- 
tant. When  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  some  area  of  the  world, 
why,  I  am  sure  my  colleague  would 
agree  that  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
also  have  tankers  and  well-experienced 
merchant  mariners  to  carry  that  oil. 
And  while  I  appreciate  his  consider- 
ation for  putting  them  in  harm's  way, 
none  of  us  want  to  see  that,  but  we 
also  have  our  Navy  over  there. 

So,  my  purpose  was  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Kuwait.  I  think  the  message 
has  been  sent  with  the  dialog  that  has 
taken  place. 

It  would  be  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  to  recognize  a  parlia- 
mentary procedure  to  withdraw  the 
current  pending  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  with  the  intention  of  per- 
haps seeing  what  the  Kuwaitis'  re- 
sponse was  to  utilizing  American  ves- 
sels that  might  be  available  for  hire 
and  American  merchant  sailors. 

So,  I  would  ask  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  if  he  would  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous consent  withdrawing  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  at 
this  time,  with  the  clear  intent  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  look  to 
see  what  would  take  place  during  the 
next  few  weeks  to  see  if  this  colloquy 
has  had  any  impression  whatsoever  on 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  to  become 
-more  involved  in  utilizing  American 
vessels  and  American  seamen? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  as  I 
said  earlier.  There  is  a  problem  here. 
If  he  wishes  to  explore  other  ways  to 
solve  this  problem,  I  would  encourage 
him  to  do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  unanimous-consent  request  before 
the  Senate.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  be  happy,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  to 
yield  back  once  again,  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  with- 
draw his  request,  with  the  caveat  that 
he  outlined  that  he  would  pursue 
other  matters  in  the  future  to  bring 
the  legitimate  concern  he  has  in  this 
area  to  a  head  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  if  need  be. 
the  Government  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  both  Nebraska  and  Ari- 
zona. 

I  would  put  my  colleagues  on  notice 
of  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  communicate  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Kuwaitis  and  see 
what  the  intention  is.  We  always  have 
an  opportunity  for  anothhr  vehicle, 
perhaps  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  and  I  hope  the  Chair  will 
allow  the  withdrawing  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2091 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  additional  funds  for 

the  product  evaluation  activity  for  fiscal 

year  1989) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  i»resident,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2091. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SKf.      .  PR<>m«T  KVAI.IATION  AtTIVITY. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
$17,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
product  evaluation  activity  provided  for 
under  section  2369  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  816  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  to  increase  the  product 
evaluation  function  from  $15  million 
to  $17.5  million. 

There  are  no  other  aspects  of  the 
amendment.  The  law  stays  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is  with  the  authorization.  It 
is  just  an  increase  of  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  has  just  been  sent  to 
the  desk  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side.  We 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  it  forthwith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  P*resident,  on  this 
side  we  think  this  is  an  excellent 
amendment  by  our  esteemed  colleague 
from  Utah  and  we  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Garn.  What  my  colleague 
from  Utah  proposes  is  totally  consist- 
ent with  the  policies  set  forth  by  the 
Congress;  seeking  procurement  of  de- 
fense hardware  that  is  superior  tech- 
nologically    while     costing     less     to 
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produce.  The  antenna  system  that  is 
the  focus  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
more  than  meets  that  criteria. 

The  Eyring  Antenna  System  repre- 
sents a  quantum  technological  ad- 
vancement in  military  communications 
and  is  so  new  and  unique  that  many 
well  informed  experts  in  this  field  are 
still  unaware  of  its  existence  or  avail- 
ability. It  was  fully  verified  and 
proofed  through  a  variety  of  exhaus- 
tive tests  by  different  miliary  users, 
the  antenna,  though  an  off-the-shelf 
item,  remains  unavailable  to  the  field 
commander  because  it  has  not  been 
fully  integrated  into  the  DOD  pro- 
curement program. 

With  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
we  can  make  it  possible  for  DOD  to  re- 
alize substantial  dollar  savings  without 
incurring  any  development  costs,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  mili- 
tary with  a  vastly  superior  and  more 
robust  communications  capability. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Garn  and  I  in  voting  aye  on  this  very 
important  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The    amendment    (No.     2091)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  my  friend  from  Nebras- 
ka in  a  discussion  over  an  issue  that 
has  been  discussed  in  the  committee.  I 
had  intended  also  to  discuss  this  with 
the  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
NuNN.  Since  he  is  not  available  at  this 
time  and  my  friend.  Senator  Exon,  is 
very  well  versed  on  this  issue,  I  would 
like  to  engage  him  in  a  short  colloquy 
in  expressing  my  concerns  about  the 
issue  of  title  IV  of  the  DOD  Reorgani- 
zation Act  which  is  that  requiring  cer- 
tain tours  of  duty  in  joint  staff  by  offi- 
cers of  the  military  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  promotion. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  saying 
that  Senator  Nunn  and  his  staff,  the 
distinguished  majority  staff,  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  issue, 
and  I  am  very  appreciative  of  their  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Punaro  and  Mr.  Locher  are  very 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  situation 
and  have  worked  in  conjunction  with 
DOD  and  our  House  colleagues  in 
trying  to  make  some  changes  which  in 
this  Senator's  view  are  much  needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  deserves 
special  attention.  I  think  that  the  re- 
forms that  were  made  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  the  so-called  Gold- 
water-Nickles  Act  are  very,  very  impor- 


tant, but  I  did  not  think  they  change 
the  basic  structure  of  the  original  act. 

I  believe,  in  my  view,  that  the  act  is 
far  too  complex  and  micromanages  the 
promotion  of  our  officers  in  a  way 
that  interferes  with  combat  assign- 
ments, forces  early  selection  for  flag 
rank,  and  is  producing  real  hostility  to 
joint  duty  tours,  which  is  exactly  the 
opposite  from  what  we  intended.  We 
do  not  want  the  military  officers  to 
view  joint  duty  as  a  punishment  tour. 
We  want  it  to  be  a  tour  of  learning 
and  experience  which  would  qualify 
them  for  higher  command. 

This  act  still  requires  tours  of  duty 
that  are  far  too  long.  A  2-year  mini- 
mum assignment  does  not  mean  that 
tours  are  only  2  years  long,  but  it  gets 
rid  of  major  personnel  perturbation. 
The  current  tours  not  only  create 
major  problems  in  terms  of  their 
length  but  require  special  training. 

They  do  not  recognize  service  in 
many  forms  of  joint  combat  action 
such  as  Libya  or  Persian  Gulf. 

They  force  the  officers  who  are  not 
selected  into  longer  tours.  This  can 
present  serious  problems  in  many 
areas,  such  as  extended  overseas  duty 
or  sea  duty.  The  net  result  does  not 
lead  to  an  improved  officer  corps,  but 
a  force  ticket-punching  for  many  offi- 
cers that  has  just  the  opposite  result 
of  what  the  act  intends. 

I  understand  the  strong  feeling  of 
some  Members  of  the  House  on  this 
issue  but,  in  moving  toward,  confer- 
ence, I  think  we  need  to  do  everything 
possible  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  re- 
forms suggested  in  this  year's  Defense 
Authorization  Act  are  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  I  think  we  also  need  to  move 
toward  a  much  simpler  bill  based  on  2- 
year  tours  of  duty.  I  think  this  would 
accomplish  all  the  intentions  of  the 
original  act  and  make  any  joint  duty 
meaningful  and  popular. 

My  point,  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska,  is  joint  duty  is  necessary  to 
prepare  people  for  positions  of  major 
command  and  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  What  I  am  afraid  we  did  in  a 
very  zealous  and  well-intentioned 
effort  in  the  Goldwater-Nickles  Act 
was  basically  micromanage  to  such  a 
degree  that  throughout  the  officer 
corps  now  some  of  this  duty  is  being 
viewed  as  punishment  rather  than  an 
opportunity  to  learn  and  advance. 

I  am  pleased  at  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  hope  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska, who  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  conference,  will  agree, 
along  with  the  chairman,  to  try  to 
bring  about  the  changes  that  are  in 
our  bill  and  convince  our  House  col- 
leagues of  the  importance  of  it. 

I  appreciate  the  indulgence  and  un- 
derstanding of  my  colleague.  Senator 

EXON. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  direct 
ajiswer  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Arizona  is,   yes,   we   do   under- 
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stand,  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
NoNN.  We  had,  as  he  has  properly  al- 
luded to,  extensive  discussions  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  this 
very  point. 

It  has  been  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, I  wish  to  say.  who  has  been  the 
point  man.  so  to  speak.  We  have  lis- 
tened to  him  extremely  carefully  on 
this  because  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  has 
had  the  duty  in  the  Navy  under  some 
of  the  most  extreme  conditions  ever, 
both  in  command  and  in  control,  and  a 
man  who  did  work  his  way  through, 
through  his  own  efforts,  the  Navy  and 
served  with  great  distinction.  We  are 
all  very  proud  of  what  he  did.  There- 
fore, we  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
legitimate  discussions  and  points  that 
were  made  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Arizona. 

I  would  point  out,  as  I  know  he  will 
agree,  that  we  in  our  bill  came  forth 
with  every  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  made  with 
regard  to  further  improvement  or  fine 
tuning,  as  I  think  we  might  call  them, 
on  the  historic  Goldwater-Nickles  De- 
partment of  Defense  reauthorization 
bill.  We  believe  that  further  discus- 
sions and  thought  processes  should  go 
forward  in  this  area. 

There  has  not  been  total  unanimity 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
about  shortening  some  tours  of  duty. 
But  I,  as  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, thoroughly  endorse  the  concept 
that  is  the  driving  force,  I  believe, 
behind  the  actions  taken  by  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  and  that  is  to  not 
have  our  tours  of  duty  and  rules  for 
promotion  so  strict  and  so  arcane  that 
they  do  harm  to  the  service  and  the 
people  that  serve  in  that  service  with 
great  distinction. 

So  I  simply  thank  my  friend  from 
Arizona  for  bringing  this  up.  I  assure 
him  that  it  will  receive  further  details 
and  careful  consideration  when  we  go 
into  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
understanding  of  what  is  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  to  all  of  us.  especially  to  the 
officer  corps  in  all  branches  of  our 
military. 

I  also  think  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  if  we  as  a  conunittee  and  if  w^  as 
a  body  are  going  to  act  in  a  correct 
and  mature  fashion,  we  need  better 
signals  and  a  more  coherent  position 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs.  I  think  some  of 
the  confusion  that  the  staff  will  attest 
to  was  generated  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  receiving  mixed  signals  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself  which,  in  my  view, 
created  some  needless  differences  of 
opinion.  I  hope,  in  the  intervening 
time,  we  can  get  a  clear  signal  as  to  an 
agreed  upon  position  from  the  Depart- 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
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think  maybe  It  might  be  nice  to  give  a 
little  update  as  to  what  is  happening 
down  there  in  Nicaragua. 

I  might  add  that  9  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  so-called  Arias  peace 
plan  was  signed.  According  to  that 
peace  treaty,  by  the  1st  of  November 
last  year,  and  then  later  the  1st  of 
January,  there  was  going  to  be  imple- 
mentation of  the  Arias  peace  plan 
completed  which,  among  other  things, 
meant  full  democratization,  which 
meant  the  orderly  proposal  for  free 
elections  to  be  held  and.  basically,  ces- 
sation of  the  awitivities  that  have  led  to 
so  much  tragedy  there  in  Nicaragua 
and  so  much  discord  here  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  not  sure  If  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  following  events  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  would  like  to  just  bring  to  light 
a  few  events  that  have  taken  place  re- 
cently. 

April  25— Permanent  Congress  of  Workers 
(CPT)  launch  a  hunger  strike  at  the  CGT-I 
(Independent  General  Confederation  of 
Labor)  headquarters  to  protest  Sandinista 
non-compliance  with  promises  to  address 
construction  and  auto  mechanics'  griev- 
ances. 

April  25— Construction  workers  who  at- 
tempt to  take  a  strike  banner  on  to  the  field 
prior  to  a  baseball  game  at  the  national  sta- 
dium reportedly  beaten  and  arrested. 

April  26— Fourteen  parties  walk  out  of  na- 
tional dialogue  talks  with  the  government  in 
sympathy  with  striking  unions. 

April  27— Special  police  unit  ("Black 
Berets")  attempt  to  occupy  CTG-I  union 
hall,  prevent  cars  driving  along  road  in 
front  of  building  from  stopping  to  make  do- 
nations to  strike  fund  collectors. 

April  27— Approximately  100  Sandinista 
police  gather  outside  the  CGT-I  building. 
At  10:00  am  four  workers  (from  the  commu- 
nist Labor  Action  and  Unity  Central— 
"CAUS")  carrying  signs  supporting  the 
hunger  strike  arrested  and  reportedly 
beaten.  Police  attempt  to  enter  the  building, 
but  are  blocked  by  crowd  of  trade  unionists 
in  front  of  building. 

April  29— Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge 
assaults  Radio  Corporaclon  Director  Jose 
Castillo  for  station's  coverage  of  police  ac- 
tions against  CPT  hunger  strikers. 

April  29— Special  police  unit  (the  "Black 
Berets")  forcibly  clear  protesting  workers 
from  the  CGT-I  parking  lot.  Several  people 
were  arrested,  Including  (briefly)  union 
leader  Antonio  Jarquln  and  others  Including 
Horaclo  Sandhez,  top  leader  of  the  con- 
struction trades  union. 

April  29— Police  disperse  group  of  social 
democratic  and  conservative  youth  who 
arrive  at  CTY-I  headquarters  to  support 
hunger  strikers.  Some  reportedly  were  ar- 
rested. 

April  30— Police  line  blocking  entrance  to 
CGT-I  remains  In  place. 

May  1— Five  thousand  march  In  CPT- 
sponsored  rally,  CTN  (Nlcaraguan  Workers 
Central)  May  Day  rally  with  1,500  marchers 
disrupted  by  what  appears  to  be  turba  har- 
assment. Five  minutes  into  a  speech  by  (TIN 
head  and  Coordlnadora  president  Carlos 
Huembes  he  Is  surrounded  by  stlck-wleldlng 
young  men  who,  although  wearing  PSC  and 
CTN  sun  visors,  appear  to  be  turbas.  They 
threaten  the  crowd  and  break  placards  and 
banners  with  their  sticks. 


May  3— Antonio  Jarquln  and  Roberto 
Moreno  arrested  along  with  a  dozen  other 
people  for  attempting  to  hold  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  CGT-I  hunger  strike  head- 
quarters. 

All  entry  and  exlsU  from  the  CGT-I 
building  now  blocked  by  police.  Water,  elec- 
tricity and  telephones  shut  off.  Interior 
Ministry  informs  Radio  Mundial  its  morn- 
ing and  noon  news  broadcasts  suspended  for 
one  week. 

Vandals  break  into  Radio  Mundial  night 
of  May  3,  destroying  control  console  and  fm 
transmitter,  breaking  tubes  and  ripping 
wires.  No  signs  of  forced  entry,  nothing 
stolen. 

May  3— Government  suspends  the  follow- 
ing newscasts  for  eight  days:  Radio  Catoli- 
ca's  "Iglesia. "  Radio  Notlcla's  "El  Pueblo." 
Radio  Mundlal's  "El  Nlcaraguense." 

Radio  Corporaclon  shut  down  completely 
for  24  hours. 

May  4— Police  arrest  opposition  political 
leaders  and  release  them  in  mid-afternoon. 
Sandinista  police  head  Doris  Tljerlno  de- 
clares regime  will  give  no  concessions  to 
workers  as  long  as  the  hunger  strike  contin- 
ues. 

May  5— Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  au- 
thorizes resumption  of  Radio  Notlcla's  "El 
Pueblo"  news  broadcast.  Managua's  govern- 
ment Domestic  News  Service  notes  that  the 
broadcast  was  "suspended  for  having  aired 
false  reports  slandering  the  Sandinlst 
police",  then  states  that  resumption  of 
Radio  Notlcla's  news  broadcast  "Is  evidence 
that  freedom  of  expression  Is  not  repressed 
In  this  country". 

May  7— President  Oscar  Arias  responds  to 
attacks  against  him  by  Nlcaraguan  govern- 
ment newspapers.  The  newspapers  criticized 
Arias  for  having  asked  the  USSR  to  stop 
sending  arms  to  Central  America.  In  re- 
sponding to  the  attacks.  Arias  notes  that  "in 
the  past  few  months.  Nicaragua  has  re- 
ceived large  arms  shipments  from  the 
USSR,  and  this  violates  the  Esqulpulas  II 
agreement".  Arias  describes  the  attacks 
against  him  as  "typical  of  dictatorial  re- 
gimes", adding  that  'we  must  remember 
that  Nicaragua  is  a  dictatorship". 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  uimiistak- 
able  crackdown.  Repressive  steps 
taken  by  the  Sandinista  government 
clearly  indicate  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  pursuing  in  a  realistic  fash- 
ion negotiations  toward  a  cease-fire 
and  reintegration  of  the  Contras  into 
their  society.  They  feel,  and  I  am  sure 
correctly,  that  the  Contras  are  dra- 
matically weakened  and  they  will  te 
able  to  prevail. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  quote  carried 
in  the  New  York  Times  today  by  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra: 

The  general's  older  brother  said  In  a 
recent  speech  that  talks  with  the  Contras 
would  have  a  limited  agenda. 

They  think  we  are  willing  to  discuss  If 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  revolutionary  process 
or  a  counterrevolutionary  process  here. 
President  Ortega  said.  This  is  not  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

What  we  are  discussing  is  how  the  merce- 
nary forces  who  are  already  defeated  ctui 
lay  down  their  weapons.  They  should  be 
grateful  that  we  are  not  offering  them  the 
guillotine  or  the  firing  squad,  which  Is  what 
they  deserve. 

That  is  a  quote  from  the  President 
of  Nicaragua  and  I  think  it  gives  a 


clear  indication  of  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment that  they  have  to  helping  the 
Contras  Integrate  Into  a  free  and  open 
socictv 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  hour 
grows  late.  I  think  we  may  have  a  fur- 
ther amendment.  So  I  will  not  take  a 
lot  of  time.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Contras  and  the  rest  of  Central 
America  this  body— the  other  body,  ac- 
tually—has abandoned  the  Contras  to 
the  unseemly  fate  of  the  unwanted. 
We  now  see  that  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment has  reneged  on  its  agree- 
ments with  the  Miskito  Indians.  We 
now  see  that  they  intend  to  continue 
the  course  of  the  Marxist  revolution. 
And  the  tragedy  of  all  of  this  is  that 
someday,  Mr.  President,  we  may  be  re- 
quired to  intervene  militarily  and  use 
North  American  troops  for  what  the 
Contra  troops  were  doing  pretty  well; 
that  is,  fighting  for  freedom  against 
an  expansionist.  Marxist,  odious 
regime  which  has  taken  its  nation  into 
the  depths  of  poverty  and  the  depths 
of  repression  and  oppression  by  a 
ruthless  people  who  have  betrayed  the 
revolution. 

With  that  I  suggest  the  absense  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
here  on  the  floor  and  heard  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona  make 
what  I  thought  were  some  very  accu- 
rate and  succinct  points  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  peace  initiative  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  think  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  we  heard  these  same, 
same  cries  back  in  the  seventies.  That 
was  "Give  peace  a  chance."  It  has  a 
nice  ring  to  it. 

We  gave  peace  a  chance  in  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  absolutely  correct.  If 
that  is  the  kind  of  peace  we  are  going 
to  give  to  our  fellow  Americans  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Nicaraguans,  then  I 
think  that  the  greatest  bastion  of  free- 
dom on  Earth  is  losing  some  of  its 
luster.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  stand  up 
and  help  our  fellow  Americans  achieve 
their  own  freedom. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  will  take  for 
this  Congress  or  a  new  Congress  to 
recognize  that  Daniel  Ortega  and 
Tomas  Borge  and  the  other  comman- 
dantes  are  no  different  from  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  ban- 
dits that  roam  this  Earth.  They  are  no 
different,  Mr.  President. 

The  quote  of  Mr.  Ortega  should  be  a 
message  that  is  strong  enough  for  us 
Americans  to  recognize.  When  he  says, 
"They  are  lucky  they  did  not  get  the 
guillotine  or  the  firing  squad,  that  is 


what  they  deserved,"  what  he  is 
saying  is  the  only  reason  we  did  not 
give  them  the  guillotine  or  firing 
squad  is  because  we  are  trying  to  stall 
off  the  support  that  Congress  was 
giving  to  the  contras. 

In  other  words,  it  is  manipulating 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  guess  what  sad- 
dens this  Senator  so  much  is  that 
many  of  us  were  here  on  this  floor 
predicting  that  this  would  be  the  out- 
come, predicting  that  would  happen. 
Eventually,  sooner  or  later,  if  the 
Marxist-Leninist  commandantes  are 
allowed  to  stay  in  power,  they  will  con- 
solidate that  power;  they  will  surroimd 
the  Contras;  they  will  ultimately  kill 
the  Contras,  the  freedom  fighters  that 
were  friends  of  the  United  States  and 
were  fighting  for  not  only  their  free- 
dom, but  for  our  freedom  and  for  free- 
dom, you  might  say,  for  all  Americans 
in  the  North  and  South  American 
Continent. 

That  is  really  what  the  issue  is  all 
about.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na is  probably  correct.  It  saddens  this 
Senator  to  think  about  it.  We  will 
probably  be  asking— we  will  be  forced 
to  do  it,  maybe  not  this  President  but 
the  next  President— to  use  American, 
U.S.  American,  boys  to  fight  a  battle 
that  the  Nicaraguan  boys  were  fight- 
ing with  our  help.  And  they  were 
doing  well  at  it. 

They  had  established  command  and 
control  of  their  operations.  They  had 
established  the  ability  to  do  large  scale 
operations  in  the  country.  They  were 
gaining  control  of  the  coimtryside. 
Many  of  those  leaders  that  I  talked  to 
said  that  within  a  year  they  would 
have  had  Managua  surrounded  and 
had  complete  control  of  the  country- 
side in  Nicaragua. 

They  had  support  of  85  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  When  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na and  I  visited  with  Cardinal  Obando 
y  Bravo  we  asked  him  the  question: 
How  many  people  in  Nicaragua  do  you 
believe  support  the  Contras?  He  said 
at  least  85  percent;  without  batting  an 
eye. 

Yet  we  come  here, to  this  Congress 
and  we  could  never  get  the  support  for 
those  people  that  had  the  support  of 
the  people  from  the  countryside  in 
Nicaragua. 

So.  now.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
made  the  situation  worse,  not  better. 
Our  options  are  less,  not  more. 

We  have  tied  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration; we  have  tied  the  hands 
of  the  freedom  fighters.  We  weakened 
the  position  that  we  were  in.  We  made 
it  more  difficult  to  deal  in  the  future. 
I  say,  once  again,  as  is  all  too  often 
the  case,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  preparing  to  snatch  defeat  from  the 
jaws  of  victory.  People  may  say  it  is 
not  important,  but  it  is  important.  If. 
in  fact,  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  are 
able  to  ensconce  another  Soviet  satel- 
lite nation  in  the  mainland  of  the 
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Americas— and  they  have  done  it.  so  to 
speak,  in  defiance  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  they  have  made  us 
weaker,  made  them  stronger,  and  they 
also  give  an  outlet  for  the  people  In 
neighboring  Panama  to  start  strength- 
ening their  hand. 

The  people  say:  "Well,  it  doesn't 
matter  if  Nicaragua  is  a  Communist 
country."  I  wonder  if  it  will  matter  to 
those  same  people  if  Panama  becomes 
a  Communist  country  some  day  as 
that  revolution  is  exported,  or  up  to 
Mexico  if  we  get  a  revolution  going 
there?  At  what  point  will  we  be  forced 
to  commit  troops,  American  troops, 
U.S.  troops?  That  is  really  what  the 
issue  and  question  is. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  this 
continues  to  go  on.  Elvery  day  there  is 
another  report  of  the  situation  dete- 
riorating either  economically  or  politi- 
cally, and  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua.  The  situa- 
tion is  deteriorating  on  a  daily  basis. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Will  my  friend  yield? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  First  I  would  like  to 
say  my  friend's  remarks  are  extremely 
accurate  and  very  important.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  he  and  I,  and  per- 
haps our  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Carolina  and  others,  even 
though  our  cause  may  be  lost  in  Nica- 
ragua, in  Central  America,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  make  a  record  and 
remind  this  body  frequently  as  to 
what  is  happening  as  we  watch  the  sit- 
uation degenerate  into  one  of  contin- 
ued oppression,  repression,  and  even- 
tually the  increased  subversion  of  the 
neighbors  of  the  country  of  Nicaragua, 
which  goes  on  as  we  speak.  Once  the 
Contras  are  neutralized,  in  my  view,  it 
caimot  help  but  be  dramatically  in- 
creased. 

Let  me  also  make  a  comment  about  a 
mutual  friend  of  ours  who  has  worked 
at  the  White  House  and  before  who 
worked  for  our  distinguished  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Jose  Sorzano.  According  to  press  re- 
ports I  read  this  morning,  Mr.  Sorzano 
is  going  to  resign  his  position  which  he 
has  held  as  an  assistant  to  General 
Powell  in  the  White  House  in  working 
on  Latin  American  affairs. 

According  to  press  reports,  Mr.  Sor- 
zano is  resigning  because  of  his  frus- 
tration with  our  inability  to  address 
this  very  difficult  issue. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  I  owe 
the  highest  respect  and  regard  for  Mr. 
Sorzano  and  the  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated work  he  has  done  for  many 
years.  I  think  not  only  I,  but  many 
Americans,  are  very  appreciative  of 
what  he  has  done. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my 
friend,  Jose  Sorzano,  that  it  is  ^  very 
difficult  for  the  administration  tb  act 
if  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  way  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  ap- 
prove military  aid.  And  that.  I  believe. 
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originator  of  the  beginning  of 
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floor. 


legis  ative 


continued  with  con- 
the  bill) 

OFFICER.    The 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
of  a  quorum. 

OFFICER.    The 
the  roll. 

clerk   proceeded   to 
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HELI  [S 
absi  nee 
PRE  3IDING 
ca  1 


Mr.    President.    I    ask 
I  onsent  that  the  order  for 
cal  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  With- 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PREI  >IDING 


ENDMENT  NO.  2085 


AT  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  what  is 
business? 

OFFICER.    The 
is  the  amendment  by 
from  North  Carolina. 
Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that  amendment? 

OFFICER.  They 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
OFFICER.     Is 
cient  second? 
sufficient  second. 
1  ind  nays  were  ordered. 
May  I  inquire  of  the 
North  Carolina— I  had 
Intelligence  Committee— 
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has  that  amendment  been  debated  and 
presented? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  said  all 
I  need  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  modification  has 
been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  has  been  agreed  to 
on  all  sides.  It  has  been  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  nothing  at  the  desk  indicating  it  has 
been  modified. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
should  have  asked  his  amendment  be 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  as  in- 
dicated by  the  amendment  that  is  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  a.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Panamanian  Defense  Force 
unless  and  until  the  President  has  certified 
to  Congress  that  no  armed  forces  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Cuba, 
or  Nicaragua  are  present  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  that  General  Manuel  Noriega 
has  been  removed  as  Commander  of  the 
Panamanian  Defense  Force,  barred  from  all 
offices  and  authority,  and  prohibited  from 
designating  or  appointing  his  successor. 

b.  Provided  further  that  nothing  in  this 
Section  shall  prohibit  the  President  from 
obligating  or  expending  any  funds  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  United  States  armed 
forces  or  interests  in  Panama. 

c.  Ten  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Section,  the  President  shall  provide  a  de- 
tailed report  to  Congress,  in  both  classified 
and  unclassified  form,  regarding  1)  whether 
Soviet,  Cuban,  or  Nicaraguan  military,  para- 
military, or  intelligence  personnel  are 
present  in  Panama  and  2)  whether  the  Pan- 
amanian Defense  Force  has  coordinated 
with,  cooperated  with,  supported,  or  receive 
support  from,  such  personnel.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
suspend  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
stated  what  the  modification  is  briefly. 

This  is  still  an  amendment  that  ex- 
presses strongly  the  Senate's  concern 
about  a  possibility  of  armed  forces  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, Cuba,  or  Nicaragua.  It  does  termi- 
nate funds  for  any  expenditure  to  the 
Panamanian  defense  forces  unless  the 
J>resident  has  certified  that  those 
forces  are  no  longer  in  the  country  of 
Nicaragua  or  in  the  country  of 
Panama  and  that  General  Manuel 
Noriega  has  been  removed  as  com- 
mander of  the  Panamanian  defense 
forces,  barred  from  all  offices  of  au- 


thority, and  prohibited  from  designat- 
ing or  appointing  his  successor. 

We  worked  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  think  he  shares 
this  objective.  We  added  in  paragraph 
b  here  in  the  modifications: 

Provided  further  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  prohibit  the  President  from  obli- 
gating or  expending  any  funds  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  the  Panamal  Canal  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  United  States  armed  forces 
or  interests  in  Panama. 

Then  we  also  go  foward  and  ask  for 
a  report  10  days  after  enactment  from 
the  President  on  these  subjects.  We 
deleted  language  in  the  original 
amendment  which  referred  to  the 
Panama  combined  canal  Defense 
Board  because  we  felt  that  that  lan- 
guage was  not  appropriate  here  since 
that  group  does  have  some  bearing 
and  some  relationship  to  the  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

So  we  did  take  that  out. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  that  general  explanation? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  history  is  very  clear  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

I  could  say  to  Senators— the  majori- 
ty leader  is  on  the  floor— that  we  have 
had  several  inquiries  as  we  do  this 
time  of  night  by  Senators  who  need  to 
get  away,  and  we  do  believe  this  is  the 
last  rollcall  vote  we  will  require  on  this 
bill  tonight.  We  have  three  or  four 
other  amendments  we  want  to  handle 
tonight.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  an  amendment.  Senator 
Warner  and  I  have  an  amendment, 
and  Senator  Cohen  has  a  probable 
amendment,  so  we  need  to  get  as  far 
along  as  we  can  tonight  since  we  have 
a  10  o'clock  hopeful  passage  tomorrow 
depending  on  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing Senator  Dole  had  an  amendment 
on  which  he  wanted  a  roi'call  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  informed  he  is  will- 
ing to  make  that  one  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  see. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  not  excluding 
anyone.  I  am  talking  about  the  ones 
we  can  handle  tonight.  As  far  as  the 
floor  manager  is  concerned,  I  know  of 
no  other  rollcall  votes  tonight.  I  am  in- 
formed the  minority  leader  has  one  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Helms.  No.  2085,  as  modified,  tomor- 
row morning  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
from  what  I  understand  in  listening  to 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
this  will  mean  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  this  evening  but  the 
managers  would  be  here  to  deal  with 
other  amendments  if  Senators  wish  to 
call  them  up  and  possibly  adopt  them 
on  a  voice  vote  or  if  rollcall  votes 
should  be  ordered,  we  would  put  those 
rollcall  votes  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  he  responded  to 
my  question.  I  have  an  amendment.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  a  voice  vote.  I 
know  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
away  and  we  have  bad  weather  out- 
side, but  if  somebody  should  demand  a 
rollcall.  that  would  come  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  I  thank  Mr.  Helms  and  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  and  all  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  for 
helping  to  work  this  out,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
being  very  flexible  in  working  out  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  have  a  good 
compromise  and  I  will  favor  its  pas- 
sage tomorrow  morning.  We  will  have 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  amendment 
pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important 
Senators  understand  that  tomorrow 
morning  we  are  voting  at  9:30  on  the 
Helms  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
what  time  the  majority  leader  will 
have  us  begin.  I  will  be  here  whatever 
time  he  suggests.  We  will  not  have  a 
lot  of  time.  We  have  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments that  have  not  been  formally 
dropped.  They  are  on  the  calendar. 
They  are  eligible  to  be  called  up.  I 
hope  they  will  be  dropped.  But  Mem- 
bers need  to  understand  we  are  going 
to  be  here  tonight  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  take  up  any  of  those  amendments 
and  talk  about  them  and  see  if  we  can 
work  them  out  and,  if  not,  put  them 
over  to  tomorrow. 

We  have  a  Kermedy  amendment  we 
hope  can  be  worked  out  and  we  hope 
he  can  present  that  this  evening.  We 
have  a  Dole  amendment  we  indicated 
we  think  we  can  work  out.  We  have  an 
amendment  that  relates  to  the  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. If  we  can  get  Senator  Stevens 
and  Senator  Johnston  and  Senator 
Warner  on  the  floor,  we  can  get  that 
one  passed  tonight.  Senator  Cohen 
has  an  amendment  that  we  hope  we 
can  work  out  tonight. 

And  so  we  &te  going  to  be  here  and 
in  business  for  the  next  30  or  40  min- 
utes. If  we  do  not  have  Members  show 
up  and  nobody  comes,  then  we  will  be 


leaving   here   sometime   in   the   next 
hour.  But  we  will  be  in  business  and 
trying   to   get   amendments   Senators 
would  like  to  bring  up. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2092 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  expenditures  for  site 
preparation  for  the  Special  Isotope  Sepa- 
ration project  before  March  1,  1989) 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Kennedy  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Glenn  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebaska  (Mr.  Exon), 

for  Senators  Kennedy  and  Glenn,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  2092: 

On  page  249,  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Special  Isotope  Separation  Project.— 
(1)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
the  special  isotope  separation  project,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  site  preparation  for  such  project 
before  March  1.  1989. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  we  had  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  the  matter  at 
hand. 

We  have  had  considerable  discussion 
yesterday  and  again  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  all  sides  in- 
volved in  this  have  come  to  the  agree- 
ment that  we  will  satisfy  the  present 
problems  we  have  in  this  area  by  the 
simple  introduction  of  the  one  amend- 
ment that  has  just  been  sent  to  the 
desk.  It  has  been  agreed  to  I  believe  on 
both  sides. 

In  addition  thereto,  a  colloquy  will 
follow.  We  will  correct  some  of  the 
report  language  in  the  bill  in  this 
regard.  Essentially,  all  we  are  doing  is 
moving  up  a  requested  report  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  made 
of  the  Department.  That  required 
report  was  originally  in  the  report  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  not  to  be  accom- 
plished before  November  1,  1989.  We 
will,  by  colloquy,  move  that  up  to 
March  1,  1989. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kennedy  amendment 
to  delay  construction  funding  for  the 
special  isotope  separation  [SIS] 
project. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate  would  withhold 
funding  for  the  construction  of  an  SIS 
facility  until  March  1,  1989,  and  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
submit  before  then  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  the  SIS  technol- 
ogy. My  reasons  for  supporting  this 
amendment  are  threefold: 

First,  I  am  not  convinced  that  there 
is  or  will  be  sufficient  demand  for  Plu- 
tonium to  justify  the  SIS  project. 

Second,  even  if  such  a  demand  does 
exist,  it  is  premature  to  determine 
whether  the  SIS  technology  is  best 


suited  to  meeting  that  demand  in  a 
safe  and  economical  maimer. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  that  funding 
of  the  SIS  construction  project  would 
divert  resources  from  safety  improve- 
ments and  enviroiunental  cleanup  at 
the  defense  production  complex,  a 
task  of  the  utmost  priority  that  will 
cost  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

DOE  has  repeatedly  acknowledged 
that  the  United  States  now  has  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  of  Plutonium.  Energy 
Secretary  Herrington  recently  re- 
marked that  "we  have  more  plutonium 
than  we  need."  and  Under  Secretary 
Salgado  has  seconded  this  assessment, 
commenting  that  a  2-year  moratorium 
in  Plutonium  production  "would  not 
have  a  negative  impact"  on  national 
security.  With  an  INF  agreement  on 
the  horizon  and  a  START  agreement 
under  negotiation,  the  United  States 
Plutonium  stockpile  is  likely  to  grow. 
Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
United  States  should  require  expand- 
ed Plutonium  capacity  before  a  new 
production  reactor  becomes  operation- 
al, contingencies  already  exist.  For  ex- 
ample. DOE  has  stated  that  the  Han- 
ford  N  reactor  is  "in  a  cold  standby 
status,  with  the  capability  to  restart  if 
a  national  security  need  develops." 

Mr.  F>resident,  without  an  urgent 
mission  for  the  SIS  plant,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  begin  construction  while 
laser  isotope  separation  technology  is 
still  in  the  research  and  development 
stage.  Further  groundwork  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  SIS  tech- 
nology can  be  applied  safely  and  effi- 
ciently on  a  production  scale.  For  ex- 
ample, DOE  has  yet  to  complete  a 
safety  analysis  review  document  for 
this  project.  Accordingly,  this  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  funding  for 
R&D  and  design  activities.  Instead,  it 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  report  on  the  status  of  technology 
development  before  appropriated 
funds  could  be  spent  on  construction. 

This  makes  sense  in  terms  of  health 
and  safety  not  only  at  the  proposed 
SIS  plant,  but  throughout  the  defense 
production  complex.  Rather  than  re- 
questing a  first  installment  on  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  construction  project  that 
may  prove  unnecessary  or  unworkable, 
DOE  should  be  getting  a  start  on  its 
staggering  environmental  cleanup 
task.  Under  Secretary  Salgado  recent- 
ly estimated  that  cleanup  costs  at 
DOE  facilities  could  run  as  high  as 
$100  billion.  A  report  giving  a  more 
careful  estimate,  with  timetables,  is 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  to  me  by 
DOE  no  later  than  July  1,  1988.  This 
is  the  legacy  of  an  agency  that  for  dec- 
ades ignored  environmental  and  safety 
problems  in  the  name  of  production. 
We  can  no  longer  allow  Americans  to 
be  placed  increasingly  at  risk  of  being 
poisoned  or  irradiated  by  the  very  in- 
dustry that  is  supposed  to  be  protect- 
ing them  from  nuclear  devastation. 
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Livermore  Development  Program  and 
construction  of  the  SIS  production 
plant  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  [INEL].  Essential  re- 
search and  development  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  the  production 
process  Is  slipping  into  the  outyears 
but  construction  is  moving  forward. 
High  levels  of  development  funding 
overlap  construction  funding  at  least 
through  1990  and  possibly  beyond 
that  date,  depending  on  the  results  of 
the  Livermore  production  demonstra- 
tion program. 

This  pattern  of  expenditure  is  just 
the  opposite  of  that  expected  for  a 
successful  development  program  en- 
tering the  deployment  stage. 

As  most  legislators  are  aware,  con- 
currency invites  cost  escalation  and 
potentially  disastrous  technical  prob- 
lems. What  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  are  suggesting,  in  effect,  is 
that  we  fly  this  complicated  technolo- 
gy before  we  buy  it. 

A  closely  related  and  important  issue 
is  whether  this  body  is  in  possession  of 
sufficient  information  to  conclude 
that  SIS  technology  can  make  the 
transition  to  a  production-scale  plant 
capable  of  safe  routine  operations. 
The  fundamental,  indispensable  docu- 
ment on  this  subject  is  the  safety  anal- 
ysis review  [SAR]  document. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has 
stated  that  a  draft  of  this  document 
will  not  be  completed  until  September 
1988.  This  body  should  not  allow  con- 
struction work  on  this  plant  to  pro- 
ceed without  first  examining  the 
safety  analysis  review  CSAR]  docu- 
ment. 

Another  concern  is  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes  from  the  plant.  The 
SIS  plant  is  expected  to  generate  220 
tons  of  long  lived  radioactive  waste  an- 
nually, but  the  anticipated  disposal 
site  for  this  waste  is  experiencing  tech- 
nical difficulties,  and  may  not  be  able 
to  accept  it. 

Some  measure  of  concurrency  and 
increased  technical  risk  might  be  justi- 
fied in  the  SIS  plant  were  being  con- 
structed to  satisfy  some  urgent  nation- 
al security  requirement  for  weapons- 
grade  Plutonium.  But  as  Energy  De- 
partment officials  readily  admit,  the 
SIS  plant  is  not  designed  to  meet  a 
well  identified  near  term  need. 

There  is  presently  a  surplus  of  weap- 
ons-grade Plutonium.  Moreover,  the 
windfall  of  plutoniimi  from  INF 
weapon  reductions  will  make  available 
the  equivalent  of  about  2  years  pro- 
duction from  the  SIS  plant,  postpon- 
ing the  date  at  which  the  Nation 
might  conceivably  need  to  draw  upon 
the  output  from  this  proposed  facility. 
Further,  in  the  event  of  strategic  re- 
ductions, the  United  States  will  have  a 
plutoniiun  surplus  for  an  indefinite 
period,  obviating  the  need  for  the  bil- 
lion dollar  investment  in  the  proposed 
SIS  plant. 


Given  the  adequacy  of  existing 
sources  of  weapons-grade  plutonium 
through  the  late  1990's,  there  is  no 
compelling  need  to  preempt  the  arms 
reduction  process  by  rushing  to  build 
this  additonal  plutonium  production 
capacity  now. 

We  have  the  time,  Mr.  President, 
and  most  important  of  all,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  carefully  evaluate 
both  the  need  for  an  additional  source 
of  weapons  plutonium  and  the  risks  of 
the  untried  SIS  technology,  before  we 
embark  on  construction  of  an  SIS  pro- 
duction facility  in  Idaho  or  any  other 
location. 

I  ask  that  a  number  of  DOE  state- 
ments on  the  SIS  plant  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DOE  Statements  on  SIS  Plutonium 

"[T]he  language  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Au- 
thorization Bill . . .  will  not  adversely  impact 
the  schedule  of  the  SID  project."  (The  Ken- 
nedy Amendment  is  identical  to  the  House 
provision.)  John  Herrington.  Secretary  of 
Energy,  Letter  to  Rep.  Richard  Stallings 
(D-ID),  May  6,  1988. 

"Plutonium.  We're  awash  in  plutonium. 
We  have  more  plutonium  than  we  need."— 
John  Herrington,  Secretary  of  Energy, 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies,  February  23. 
1988. 

"Our  opponents  argue  that  we  do  not 
need  SIS  to  provide  nuclear  material  in  the 
near  term.  That  is  a  fact  and  we  do  not  dis- 
pute it."— Troy  Wade,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  Defense  Programs,  Hearings  on 
the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
for  the  SIS.  Idaho  Falls.  ID.  March  25.  1988. 

"The  SIS  is  not  designed  to  meet  a  well- 
identified  need."— Don  Ofte,  Manager.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  Idaho  Operations 
Office,  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register,  p.  A-1. 
February  17,  1988. 

"It  (SIS)  is  an  economic  development 
project."— Carl  Gertz,  Former  SIS  Project 
Manager.  SIS  Project,  Idaho  Falls  Post-Reg- 
ister, p.  A-1,  April  10.  1987. 

"DOE  Undersecretary  Joseph  F.  Salgado 
concented  that  a  two  year  moratorium  on 
plutonium  production  'would  not  have  a 
negative  impact'  on  national  defense."— The 
Washington  Post  p.  A-4  February  28,  1988. 

"As  in  the  past,  most  of  the  nuclear  mate- 
rials needed  for  new  weapons  systems  are 
obtained  from  retired  weapons."— Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Budget  Request,  volume  1, 
FY  1989,  February  1988. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  As  part  of  the 
amendment  you  are  offering  to  the 
special  isotope  separation  project,  the 
report  required  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  will  not  be 
due  no  later  than  March  1,  1989.  This 
date  replaces  the  November  1,  1989, 
due  date  currently  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  report,  100-326.  The 
earlier  receipt  of  the  report  will  enable 
the  next  Congress  and  the  new  admin- 
istration to  use  its  conclusions  during 
deliberations  on  the  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  This  change  in 


report  date  has  been  endorsed  on  all 
sides,  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  The  due  date  for  the  report  on 
the  special  Isotope  separation  project 
has  been  changed  to  conform  with  the 
limitation  on  the  obligation  or  expend- 
iture of  site  preparation  funds  until 
March  1,  1989. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  statement  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho 
reflects  my  understanding  of  the  due 
date  for  the  report. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  commend  all  the  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  this  matter. 
Both  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  change  in 
report  date  have  been  accepted  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side.  We  are  pleased  to 
support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2092)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  that  there  will  be  a  vote  at  9:30 
tomorrow  morning  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  what  the 
number  of  that  amendment  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nimiber  is  2085. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  emphasize  that 
the  only  reason  there  will  be  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this  amendment  is  to  nail 
down  the  sentiments  of  the  Senate  in 
this  regard.  This  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Nuwr,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Warner. 

By  the  way,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
Thurmond  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2093 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Main  [Mr.  Cohen]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2093. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  DDG-51  Destroyer.  Up  to 
$730,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  in  prior 
years  that  remain  available  for  obligation 
may  be  transferred  from  any  such  appro- 
priation to  and  merged  with  Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion,  Navy  for  the  procurement 
of  one  DDG-51  class  destroyer:  provided 
that  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
transfer  authority  contained  in  this  or  any 
other  Act. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  quite  similar  to  what  we 
passed  last  year.  It  has  to  do  with  a  de- 
stroyer. We  had  a  very  vigorous  debate 
this  morning  on  the  issue.  But  basical- 
ly we  are  not  producing  enough  de- 
stroyers. The  military,  the  Navy,  re- 
quires at  least  five  a  year.  We  are  now 
down  to  three  for  authorization.  This 
is  simply  an  amendment  that,  if  funds 
from  prior  years  can  be  found,  would 
allow  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  actually  fund  an  additional  one  if 
they  could  come  up  with  any  funding. 

So  it  simply  gives  them  the  author- 
ity to  act  in  the  event  that  any  prior 
savings  can  be  identified  with  addi- 
tional destroyers.  My  understanding  is 
it  has  the  support  of  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  correct.  The  author- 
ization bill  provided  for  three  destroy- 
ers as  requested  by  the  Navy.  We  have 
been  buying,  I  understand,  about  five 
a  year.  This  is  what  I  was  talking 
about  the  other  day  when  I  mentioned 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  retire 
some  aircraft  carriers  at  some  point  I 
think  not  because  of  the  ship  fixation 
or  because  of  any  dogmatic  rule  about 
that,  but  simply  to  pay  for  the  modem 
vessels  that  have  to  accompany  the  ex- 
isting carriers. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  fleet 
obsolescence  on  the  destroyers  is 
really    occurring   more    rapidly   than 


other  ships.  Whether  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  actually  afford  this  one  or 
not,  we  do  not  know.  We  had  to  make 
the  choice  In  the  committee  between 
an  attack  submarine  and  this  destroy- 
er. We  felt  that  based  on  the  existing 
funding  that  we  know  about  we  were 
not  able  to  afford  it.  But  the  way  this 
amendment  is  drawn,  it  would  have  to 
come  if  it  is  going  to  be  financed  out 
of  prior  years'  appropriations  that 
remain  for  obligation  which  may  be 
transferred;  in  other  words,  if  funds 
are  elapsed,  and  so  forth. 

We  know  we  need  the  ship.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  know  have  conferred  on 
this.  I  know  they  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  moving  this.  So  I  urge  its 
adoption  and  hope  that  the  funds  can 
be  found  at  some  point. 

This  does  not  increase  the  funding 
under  the  bill.  So  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.  These  two  men  are  fighters  for 
what  they  believe  in,  and  they  believe 
in  that  separate  ship  Navy.  My  hat  is 
off  to  them.  I  hope  it  works  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2093)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  seeing 
no  Senator  seeking  recognition  at  this 
time,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  manager, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
myself  that  we  can  finish  up  here  in  a 
short  time. 

For  the  moment,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2094 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  not 
make  any  arrangements  with  Panamanian 
strongman  Noriega  which  involve  drop- 
ping of  any  Federal  drug  related  indict- 
ments against  Noriega) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

inunediate   consideration.   I   ask   that 

the  amendment  be  read. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment  by 

the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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..  indictments  have  been 
against  Noriega  in  the  State 
a  number  of  these  drug-relat- 


the  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
that: 

should  be  conducted, 
made    by    the    United 
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Mr.  President,  we  have 
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Noriega  off  the  hook  on  the 
that    have    been 
him— no  matter  what 
have  sent  a  very  re- 
message  to  the  world.  We 
I  hat  we've  got  higher  prior- 
)ur  war  on  drugs;  that  our 
(fforts  are   expendable   for 
are   more   important.   We 


have  said  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances, we'll  negotiate  leniency  for 
those  who  are  responsible,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  addiction  and  death 
of  our  children. 

But  we  can  send  the  right  message. 
We  can  say:  no  deals  with  drug  deal- 
ers. No  deals  with  Noriega,  that  let 
him  off  the  hook  on  the  drug-related 
crimes  he  is  charged  with. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  Noriega 
to  go.  Everyone  in  this  Chamber,  as 
far  as  I  know,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Everyone  that  I  know 
of  is  concerned  about  democracy  in 
Panama,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
people,  drugs,  whatever  it  is.  There 
have  been  a  lot  of  efforts  to  find  some 
quick  solution  to  get  him  to  go,  but 
they  have  not  worked. 

Now  there  are  reports  that  he  has, 
in  effect,  been  given  a  golden  para- 
chute. 90-days'  notice,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  this  administration 
is  being  criticized  for.  But  I  think  the 
important  thing  is  that  if  we  send  this 
signal,  it  is  going  to  undermine  the  so- 
called  war  on  drugs. 

It  was  only  on  Friday  of  last  week 
we  decided  to  bring  the  military  in,  we 
are  so  concerned  about  it.  So  in  a  very 
limited  basis,  particularly  in  surveil- 
lance and  in  some  cases  in  arrest,  we 
are  going  to  extend  more  power  to  the 
military  because  we  are  concerned 
about  the  war  on  drugs. 

So,  I  say,  let  Noriega  go,  but  let  us 
not  send  him  off  with  a  legal  golden 
parachute. 

I  would  hope  that  reports  that  are 
emanating  from  different  news 
sources  as  recently  as  the  7  o'clock 
news  are  incorrect.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  the  deal  has  been 
cut.  Maybe  it  is  too  late.  But  I  would 
hope  that  as  someone  who  has  been  a 
supporter  of  the  administration— and  I 
think  my  record  is  pretty  good— they 
would  understand  the  American 
people  are  never  going  to  understand 
if  we  dismiss  indictments  on  Noriega. 

Maybe  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 
Maybe  it  can  be  explained  in  a  secret 
session.  But  I  am  not  certain  if  it  is 
ever  going  to  be  explained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  someone  in  my  State,  or 
someone  in  the  State  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  or  someone  in  any  other  State 
whose  children  have  become  addicted 
to  drugs  that  might  have  come  from 
the  efforts  of  General  Noriega.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  explain  the  prof- 
its he  has  made,  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  Ten  years  ago  we  dis- 
cussed the  Panama  Canal  on  this 
floor,  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

I  remember  saying  at  least  once,  at 
least  once  mentioning  Noriega's  name 
10  years  ago,  along  with  General  Tor- 
rijos  and  his  brother,  and  we  were  con- 
cerned about  drug  traffic.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  record  will 
show,  indicated  10  years  ago  that  Nor- 


iega was  mixed  up  with  drugs.  So 
there  is  no  big  secret  and  I  think  the 
record  will  reflect  that. 

So,  I  am  joined  in  this  amendment 
by  Senator  D'Amato  and  Senator 
Helms  and  Senator  Thurmond  and 
maybe  others  who  have  not  been  con- 
tacted. Not  in  an  effort  to  derail  a  set- 
tlement or  arrangement  between  the 
administration  and  Noriega  to  get  him 
out  of  power.  We  all  want  him  to  go. 
And  maybe  the  administration  has 
tried  everything.  Maybe  this  is  the  last 
resort.  And  some  will  say,  probably  ac- 
curately, that  the  indictments  are 
worthless  anyway.  He  is  never  going  to 
be  tried  in  this  country. 

But  they  are  a  strong  symbol  to  a  lot 
of  law-abiding  citizens  and  millions  of 
people  who  are  concerned  about  drugs, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  it. 

I  am  just  fearful  that  by  dismissing 
the  indictments  that  strong  symbol 
evaporates.  I  am  not  certain  that  is 
what  we  really  want.  There  has  got  to 
be  some  other  way. 

Yet  I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who 
have  been  dealing  with  this  on  a  daily 
basis,  trying  to  find  a  solution.  We 
have  tried  economic  sanctions,  they 
did  not  work.  We  tightened  up  the 
sanctions,  they  still  did  not  work.  Nor- 
iega seems  to  have  gotten  stronger. 

But  I  would  hope  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
active  in  this  area  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  for  the  past  several  weeks  and  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York.  Senator 
D'Amato. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  applaud  and  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  taking  a  coura- 
geous stand;  for  not  doing  what  is 
fashionable  or  easy.  The  easiest  thing 
is  for  him  to  say  nothing  or  certainly, 
nothing  publicly.  It  is  not  easy  for  the 
former  majority  leader,  the  leader  on 
the  Republican  side,  to  differ  with  the 
administration  in  a  public  way. 

But  sometimes  you  have  got  to  stand 
up  and  make  a  stand  for  what  you 
know  is  right,  what  is  important  for 
this  country.  That  is  what  Senator 
Dole  has  done  now. 

Mr.  President,  a  case  could  be  made. 
I  believe,  that  if  Noriega  were  legiti- 
mately going  to  give  up  power,  if  the 
Panama  defense  forces  would  come 
under  the  control  of  someone  who 
would  not  use  them  to  continue  a 
criminal  drug  enterprise,  if  true  de- 
mocracy in  the  fullness  of  time  could 
be  guaranteed,  then  an  argument 
could  be  made  that  this  indeed  is  anal- 
ogous to  plea  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  case. 
Noriega  is  not  called  upon  to  give  up 
any  power.  This  is  a  ruse,  a  facade,  a 
sham.  And  it  is  scandalous. 

What  we  are  doing  is  rewarding  him. 
We  are  giving  him  a  pardon.  And  for 
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that  he  says.  "Well,  come  August,  I 
will  leave  the  country  on  a  little  trip." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  agreement 
that  would  preclude  him  from  coming 
back  the  day  after  the  pardon  is 
issued,  the  day  after  the  indictments 
are  dismissed  with  prejudice. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  you 
what  that  means.  Once  the  indictment 
is  dismissed,  it  can  never  be  brought 
again.  That  is  a  pretty  good  deal.  That 
is,  indeed,  a  "golden  parachute."  I 
never  heard  of  that  kind  of  deal  in  any 
court  in  this  land,  let  alone  for  a 
fellow  who  has  killed,  who  has  mur- 
dered, who  has  robbed,  who  subverted 
his  people,  the  constitution,  who  pre- 
sents a  very  real  danger  to  this  Nation 
and  our  national  security  as  it  relates 
to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Cubani- 
zation  that  is  taking  place  in  Panama; 
a  man  who  has  trafficked  and  money 
laundered  for  the  cartel  and  made 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
misery  and  death  that  is  taking  place 
in  our  Nation.  And  we  talk  about  a  war 
on  drugs. 

What  kind  of  message  are  we  send- 
ing? 

I  want  to  tell  you,  there  are  some 
people  downtown  who  had  better  wake 
up.  They  have  got  Potomac  fever. 
They  do  not  really  understand  what  is 
taking  place  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  Nation.  They  do 
not  even  understand  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
we  see  death  and  mayhem. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  how  do  you  get 
tough  with  the  drug  dealer  after  you 
allow  this  for  this  killer,  an  indicted 
felon?  There  are  U.S.  attorneys  who 
dedicated  their  lives  to  law  enforce- 
ment who  have  said  "we  will  resign 
rather  than  go  along  with  this  kind  of 
thing." 

We  have  to  put  our  hope  in  the  fact 
that  maybe  a  judge  will  do  an  unprece- 
dented thing.  A  Federal  judge,  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  agree  with  the 
dismissal,  may  say  no. 

Those  great  political  pundits  who 
are  making  these  assumptions  had 
better  take  a  look  at  that  because  I 
think  this  Federal  judge  has  the  cour- 
age to  look  at  all  these  things  and  to 
say,  "what  kind  of  an  example  is  this? 
Demonstrate  to  me  how  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest  that  you  are 
going  to  allow  this."  Because  that  is 
what  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
in  the  national  interest.  How? 

When  Noriega  can  handpick  his  own 
successor  as  the  head  of  the  army? 
Where,  mythically,  we  are  going  to 
say,  "Oh,  no.  President  Delvalle  is  the 
fellow  who  we  respect.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent." 

But  when  Delvalle  has  called  upon 
us  to  ask  for  extradition,  we  have  not 
even  had  the  courage  and  the  sense  to 
ask  for  that  extradition. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  how  will  any 
nation  take  us  seriously?  How  will 
they  respect  us?  What  will  they  under- 


stand when  the  United  States  makes  a 
commitment? 

If  you  were  looking  for  freedom,  and 
to  break  the  chains  of  tyranny,  could 
you  count  on  the  United  States?  When 
we  encourage  President  Delvalle  to 
take  the  action  he  did,  to  fire  this  dic- 
tator, this  murderer,  this  drug  dealer, 
and  then  we  abandon  him  and,  more 
importantly,  the  millions  of  Panama- 
nians who  looked  to  us? 

How  will  any  nation  ever  think  that 
the  word  of  the  United  States  is  one 
that  you  can  put  your  faith  and  your 
trust  in? 

How  will  this  rightfully  be  interpret- 
ed by  the  political  process,  by  the  jour- 
nalists, by  everyone  else?  I  suggest 
that  this  administration  is  doing  itself 
in. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  see  a 
"poison  pill"  than  the  "golden  para- 
chute" in  this  case.  That  would  be 
more  appropriate. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  are  making  a 
mockery  of  our  own  laws.  It  is  a  sad 
day  in  this  country  if  we  continue  to 
pursue  this. 

I  do  have  a  hope  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  still  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  a  wonderful  man.  He  is  a  won- 
derful man,  a  decent  man  and  a  good 
man.  He  has  been  courageous  and  led 
this  Nation  over  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic and  worldwide  difficulties;  and 
he  has  been  successful.  That  is  Ronald 
Reagan,  our  President.  He  is  a  man 
who  listens  to  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
want  us  to  drop  these  charges  and  to 
give  testimony,  indeed,  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  drug  cartel  and  Manuel 
Noriega.  I  think  they  would  rather  see 
that  we  do  what  is  right:  to  say  to 
Manuel  Noriega,  we  are  going  to 
pursue  these  charges,  we  are  going  to 
do  that  which  we  must  to  keep  faith 
both  with  the  Panamanian  people  who 
seek  freedom  and  democracy,  and  with 
our  own  national  security  interests. 

I  hope  the  American  public  lets  our 
President  know  that  they  oppose  a 
sellout,  and  any  dropping  of  these 
charges;  that  they  call  the  White 
House,  that  they  write  to  the  White 
House,  and  let  our  President  know,  be- 
cause I  think  there  are  some  people 
around  him  who  are  just  not  letting 
him  know  what  the  real  facts  are. 

I  have  great  faith  in  our  President.  I 
think  once  he  knows  and  once  he 
hears  the  way  the  American  people 
feel  and  once  he  gets  all  of  the  facts, 
he  is  not  going  to  permit  this  to  take 
place:  The  dropping  of  the  charges 
against  a  drug-dealing  dictator,  giving 
him,  in  essence,  a  free  hand  to  pick  his 
successors;  continuing  the  subservi- 
ence of  the  Panamanian  people  to  the 
drug  cartel;  and  saying  to  the  whole 
world  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  the  will,  the  ability,  the  where- 
withal, or  the  moral  stamina  to  meet 
its  commitments. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  yields  the 
floor.  Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BASE  CLOSURE  IMPLEMENTATION  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  provisions  concerning  closure 
and  realignment  of  military  installa- 
tions that  au-e  troubling  from  an  envi- 
ronmental viewpoint.  Specifically,  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  are  explicitly 
waived  with  respect  to  base  closures 
and  a  further  provision  appears  to 
make  environmental  restoration  at 
closed  military  installations  a  discre- 
tionary activity.  I  seek  clarification 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Service  Committee  on  the 
intent  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  of  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  While  I  generally 
support  the  objectives  of  the  base-clos- 
ing provisions,  I  have  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  NEPA  waiver.  NEPA 
serves  as  the  national  policy  and  con- 
science on  actions  that  affect  the  envi- 
ronment. To  simply  exempt  base  clo- 
sures from  NEPA  procedures  in  this 
case  may  be  unwarranted  and  sets  a 
bad  precedent.  NEPA  procedures  ex- 
plicitly provide  for  categorical  exemp- 
tions of  actions  which  do  not  individ- 
ually or  cumulatively  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  environment. 

Further,  as  drafted,  this  provision 
could  be  interpreted  to  exempt  proper- 
ty conveyance  and  future  uses  of  this 
sites  from  NEPA  in  addition  to  base 
closure  actions.  If  NEPA  is  waived,  in 
cases  were  an  environmental  impact 
statement  on  a  base-closing  decision 
otherwise  would  have  been  required, 
potentially  serious  environmental  con- 
sequences could  escape  review  by  the 
military,  relevant  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  the  public,  only  to  be  un- 
covered when  the  property  is  conveyed 
to  an  unsuspecting  conmiimity. 

The  second  issue  of  concern  is  the 
provision  addressing  environmental 
restoration  issues.  Is  the  intent  of  this 
provision  to  in  any  way  relieve  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  responsibilities 
under  current  environmental  statutes 
including  Superfund  and  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act? 

Mr.  NUNN.  No.  I  assure  my  col- 
league that  this  provision  in  no  way 
interferes    with    military    compliance 
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of  the  Environment 

Works    Committee    has 

legitimate  issues  with  re- 

NEPA  waiver.  The  House 

similar  reservations  on 

well.  I  stand  willing  to 

colleagues  on  the  Envi- 

Public  Works  Committee 

his  matter  in  the  confer- 

bill. 

:HELL.    As    the    Senator 
installations     may 
of  "the  most  serious  haz- 
problems  in  this  Nation, 
the   Superfund   Amend- 
Reauthorization    Act    of 
referred  to  as  SARA, 
ektensive    Federal    facility 
^raste  management  require- 
120  spells  out  Federal 
responsibilities  for  identi- 
waste  problems,  re- 
those  problems  and  docu- 
c^pliance.  Can  the  chair- 
Armed  Services  Committee 
assure  me  fnaX  the  proposed  base  clo- 
_      will  not  affect  military 
with  section  120  of  SARA 
provisions  of  the  Solid 
Act? 
The  intent  of  the  provi- 
bill  is  not  to  relieve  the  re- 
of  DOD  to  comply  with 
of  section  120  of  Su- 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 


I  remain  concerned 

implications  of  this  provi- 

uses  of  closed  military 

seems  to  suggest  that  res- 

the  property  is  purely  dis- 

I  want  to  make  sure  that 

C  closure  of  military  facili- 

it  is  handled  responsibly 

the    rights    of    potential 

c  iosed  sites  are  protected. 

I  give  my  assurances  to 

that  this  provision  will 

or  alter  existing  liability 

responsibilities  under  cur- 


MITJCHELL.   Further,   I  share 

of  my  colleagues  about 

from    NEPA.    NEPA    has 

a  useful  tool  in  protecting 

Application  of  NEPA 

is  an  esse4tial  part  of  our  system  of 
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environmental  protection  and  should 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  base  closures. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
leagues regarding  responsibilities  of 
DOD  under  Superfund  and  RCRA, 
and  I  also  want  to  register  my  strong 
objection  to  the  blanket  waiver  from 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  that  section  923  grants  to  any  ac- 
tivities enumerated  in  that  section. 

The  activities  that  would  be  exempt 
from  NEPA  extend  not  only  to  the  de- 
cision to  close  a  base,  but  to  "all  ac- 
tions necessary  to  implement  such  clo- 
sure or  realignment,  including  acquir- 
ing land,  constructing  replacement  fa- 
cilities, relocating  activities,  and  con- 
ducting advance  planning  and  design." 
This  is  a  sweeping  exemption  applica- 
ble to  activities  that,  by  their  own 
terms,  could  have  very  significant  ef- 
fects on  the  envirorunent. 

I  understand  that,  in  the  past,  litiga- 
tion under  NEPA  may  have  been  used 
to  delay  base  closures  without  any  real 
regard  to  envirorunental  concerns. 
Perhaps  I  am  overly  optimistic,  but  I 
believe  that  a  provision  might  be  fash- 
ioned to  limit  abuses  of  the  NEPA 
process  with  regard  to  base  closures 
without  sacrificing  NEPA's  safeguards 
for  actions  that  have  potentially  sig- 
nificant effects  on  the  envirorunent. 

Since  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  NEPA,  I  would  hope  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  work  with 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  crafting  such  a  provision 
before  the  bill  is  finally  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Hazardous  Wastes  and  Toxic  Sub- 
stances which  I  chair  has  been  looking 
closely  at  NEPA  issues  in  consider- 
ation of  a  measure  to  reauthorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality.  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  I  see  no  need  for  the 
NEPA  waiver  proposed  in  this  bill  and 
see  the  potential  for  real  problems  if  it 
is  enacted.  I  personally  do  not  have 
the  information  showing  that  NEPA 
has  been  a  major  hindrance  with  re- 
spect to  base  closures. 

I  have  requested  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  matter  and  am  willing  to 
consider  options  to  correct  problems  if 
they  exist.  NEPA  does  not  automati- 
cally require  an  environmental  impact 
statement  for  every  Federal  action. 
There  are  procedures  for  categorical 
exclusions  and  less  detailed  environ- 
mental assessments.  I  believe  that  a 
complete  and  unqualified  waiver  is  im- 
warranted  and  therefore  unwise.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  conferees  on  the  bill  to  modify 
this  provision  in  response  to  my  reser- 
vations and  those  expressed  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues  on  the  Envi- 


ronment and  Public  Worlis  Commit- 
tee. Valid  points  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  NEPA  waiver.  I  reiterate 
my  commitment  to  explore  this  matter 
further  in  the  conference.  I  believe 
that  we  have  clarified  the  applicability 
of  other  environmental  statutes.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  relieved 
of  any  responsibility  to  meet  existing 
statutory  or  procedural  requirements 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
for  his  clarification  and  willingness  to 
consider  modifications  to  the  NEPA 
waiver  as  the  conference  proceeds.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
this  matter. 

MORAL  OR  RELIGIOUS  OBJECTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  consideration  of  S.  2355,  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bin,  I  had  Intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  provided  full 
protection  to  Individuals  who  refused, 
on  religious  or  moral  grounds,  to  per- 
form or  facilitate  in  any  way  the  per- 
formance of,  abortions  provided  In  De- 
partment of  Defense  facilities. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  Army  regulations  provide 
proection  to  such  conscientious  objec- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  these  regulations  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  this  statement. 

I  withheld  offering  my  amendment 
pending  possible  Department  action  to 
ensure  that  each  of  the  services'  con- 
science policies  provide  substantially 
similar  protection. 

I  urge  the  Department  to  work  expe- 
ditiously to  guarantee  the  protection 
of  religious  and  moral  objections  to 
fundamentally  imjust  and  Immoral 
procedures  like  abortion.  I  Intend  to 
review  carefully  the  Department's 
progress  in  this  matter.  In  the  absence 
of  adequate  regulation,  future  legisla- 
tion may  be  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regu- 
lations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

e.  Moral  or  religious  objections.  AMEDD 
personnel  do  not  have  to  perform  or  take 
part  in  surgical  procedures  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  that  violate  their  moral  or 
religious  principles.  Moral  or  religious  objec- 
tions will  be  considered  as  lack  of  capability 
to  provide  this  care. 

/.  Patient  transfer.  When  space  and  facili- 
ties are  not  available,  or  the  capability  does 
not  exist  to  perform  authorized  steriliza- 
tions or  abortions  at  Army  MTPs,  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  to  provide  these  proce- 
dures as  follows: 

(1)  Dependents  and  retired  members  may 
be  transferred  to  another  military  MTP 
where  these  procedures  can  be  provided. 
They  may  also  obtain  these  procedures 
under  CHAMPUS.  The  cost-sharing  provi- 
sions of  CHAMPUS  will  be  explained  to  the 
patient  and  a  nonavailabUity  statement  pro- 
vided if  required.  (See  para  2-27.) 

(2)  Active  duty  members  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  military  MTP  where  these 
procedures  can  be  provided.  They  may  also 
obtain     these     procedures     from     civilian 


sources  under  chapter  15  only  when  compe- 
tent medical  authority  has  determined  that 
the  procedure  is  required  for  stringent, 
urgent  medical  reasons.  Elective  care  for 
active  duty  members  from  civilian  sources  at 
Army  expenses  is  prohibited  by  paragraph 
15-6. 

TECHNICAL  ERROR  IN  REPORT  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  note  for  the  record  a  technical  error 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  on  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
On  page  91  of  the  report,  under  the 
heading  of  Technical  Corrections,  the 
reference  to  civilian  clothing  allow- 
ances for  duty  in  certain  places  should 
Indicate  that  the  authority  is  limited 
to  officer  personnel  rather  than  enlist- 
ed personnel.  This  correctly  reports 
bin  language  which  limits  the  author- 
ity to  officer  personnel  and  removes 
any  tincertalnty  regarding  the  Intent 
of  the  bin  language. 

DEPRESSED  TRAJECTORY  SLBMS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
11,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  an  amendment  to  their  version 
of  the  Defense  authorization  bill,  es- 
tablishing a  1-year  ban  on  flight  test- 
ing of  depressed  trajectory  ballistic 
missUes,  if  the  Soviets  do  not  test  any 
missiles  In  this  mode  during  the  same 
period.  The  House  amendment  was  no- 
table for  the  bipartisan  character  and 
the  quality  of  Its  sponsorship,  as  well 
as  for  the  strength  and  bipartisan 
character  of  the  ultimate  vote. 

I  had  initlany  considered  offering  a 
parallel  amendment,  but  upon  reflec- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  not  the 
best  way  to  proceed.  We  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  develop  a  record  in  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  depressed 
trajectory  ballistic  missUes,  and  the 
subject  Is  both  too  esoteric  and  too  Im- 
portant to  be  dealt  with  summarily, 
here  on  the  floor. 

Therefore,  instead  of  offering  an 
amendment,  I  will  Instead— with  per- 
mission—submit a  copy  of  the  House 
version  for  the  Record,  and  also  advise 
colleagues  interested  in  the  details  to 
see  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  11,  starting  on  page  H3151.  I  am 
also  submitting  a  recent  op-ed  from 
the  Washington  Post,  on  the  subject.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
Items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Verifiability 

In  addition  to  closing  loopholes,  our  defi- 
nition greatly  simplifies  and  facUitates  veri- 
fication. While  the  precise  technologies  are 
classified,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  no  doubt  it 
can,  with  high  reliability,  monitor  the  dura- 
tion and  flight  path  of  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sile tests. 

Text  of  amendment:  page  19,  after  line  11, 
the  following  new  section: 


SEC.  20«.  MORATORIUM  ON  FLIGHT  TESTING  OF  DE- 
PRESSED TRAJECTORY  BALLISTIC 
MISSILES. 

(a)  Limitation.— Except  as  provided  under 
subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  during  fiscal  year  1989  carry  out  a 
flight  test  of  a  depressed  trajectory  ballistic 
missile. 

(b)  DCI  Reports  on  Soviet  Tests.— The 
Direct  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  submit 
to  Congress  reports  not  later  than  October 
1,  1988,  not  later  than  April  1,  1989.  and  not 
later  than  September  30,  1989,  stating 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out, 
after  the  date  of  the  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  H.R.  4254  of  the  100th 
Congress,  a  flight  test  of  a  depressed  trajec- 
tory baUistic  missile. 

(c)  Removal  or  Limitation.— If  either  of 
the  first  two  reports  under  subsection  (b) 
states  the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  a 
flight  test  as  described  in  that  subsection, 
the  limitation  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
cease  to  apply  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
report  by  Congress. 

(d)  Definiton.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  a  flight  test  of  a  depressed  trajecto- 
ry ballistic  missile  Is  a  flight  test  of  a  ballis- 
tic missile  on  a  trajectory  which  would 
result  In  a  launch-to-impact  time-for-dls- 
tance  of 

(1)  for  trajectories  between  300  and  500 
nautical  miles:  four  minutes  or  less;  or 

(2)  for  trajectories  between  500  and  1500 
nautical  miles:  twelve  minutes  or  less;  or 

(3)  for  trajectories  longer  than  1500  nauti- 
cal miles:  less  than  the  number  of  minutes 
calculated  by 

.015(.323R  +  316) 
where  R  Is  range  In  nautical  miles. 

Danger:  Low-Plying  Missiles 
(By  Walter  Slocombe) 

The  House,  In  considering  the  $300  billion 
defense  authorization  bill  this  week,  has 
been  pretty  much  divided  along  lines  of 
party  and  Ideology  as  it  has  worked  its  way 
through  various  amendments  dealing  with 
arms  conrol  Issues.  That  made  It  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  one  such  amendment 
not  only  passed  by  more  than  a  hundred 
votes  but  was  cosponsored  by  a  liberal  fresh- 
man (Democrat  Dave  Nagle  of  Iowa)  and  a 
veteran  conservative  (Republican  Bob 
Doman  of  California). 

The  Idea  that  drew  such  surprisingly 
broad  support  Is,  I  believe,  a  good  one:  to 
ban  flight  tests  of  ballistic  missUes  that 
follow  "depressed  trajectories." 

In  this  connection,  "depressed"  refers  not 
to  a  state  of  mind  but  to  a  pattern  of  flight. 
Ballistic  missiles  follow  a  path  that  is  essen- 
tially determined  by  their  direction  and 
speed  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  Initial  burst 
of  power.  As  anyone  will  understand  who 
can  remember  freshman  calculus— or  who 
has  tried  to  water  the  back  of  a  garden  with 
a  hose  that's  too  short— you  get  the  maxi- 
mum range  from  a  relatively  high  Initial 
angle  of  fire. 

Por  ballistic  missiles,  that  is  an  angle  of 
about  40  degrees  to  the  Earth.  The  result  is 
that  they  fly  far  above  the  atmosphere,  fol- 
lowing a  long,  lofted  course  to  their  target. 
The  time  to  takes  to  reach  that  target  Is 
about  13  minutes,  even  from  a  submarine 
close  to  our  shores. 

Those  13  minutes,  desperately  short  as 
they  may  be,  are  critical  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  deterrent.  Continual  flying  Is  too  ex- 
pensive for  American  nuclear  bombers  to 
stay  In  the  air  constantly.  (The  Soviets 
don't  use  airborne  alert  either.)  The  13- 
minute  submarlne-mlsslle  flight  time,  more- 


over, makes  airborne  alert  unnecessary.  In- 
telligence sensors— based  in  satellites  that 
watch  the  oceans  constantly— can  detect  the 
Intense  heat  of  the  submarine  missile  rock- 
ets and  warn  the  bombers  to  take  off. 

There  Is,  however,  a  way  to  beat  this 
system.  Missiles  don't  have  to  fly  the  most 
efficient  trajectory,  especially  when  the 
submarine  can  be  brought  close  enough  to 
the  target  to  have  range  to  spare  in  the  mis- 
siles. By  firing  at  a  lower  elevation,  so  that 
the  missile  will  fly  at  a  "depressed  trajecto- 
ry," a  close-In  submarine  could  hit  U.S. 
bomber  bases  In  five  minutes,  too  short  a 
time  for  the  bombers  to  get  clear. 

The  potential  for  using  depressed-trajec- 
tory missiles  in  a  surprise  attack  explains 
why  people  concerned  about  strategic  stabil- 
ity liked  the  Nagle-Doman  Idea.  Moreover, 
the  threat  would  apply  specifically  to  bomb- 
ers, which  gave  B-1  backers  such  as  Doman 
a  special  reason  to  support  a  ban. 

But  conservatives  also  had  another  reason 
to  worry  about  depressed  trajectories.  The 
depressed-trajectory  missile  would  fly 
longer  in  the  atmosphere  and  come  In  at  a 
lower  angle— which  Is  bad  news  for  the  kind 
of  defenses  of  airfields,  communication  cen- 
ters and  other  key  military  targets  on  which 
the  SDI  program,  sobered  by  costs  and  tech- 
nical problems  of  an  astrodome  defense  of 
cities.  Is  now  chiefly  focused.  Since  the  at- 
tacking mlssUe  is  in  the  atmosphere  longer 
and  may  be  coming  from  a  wider  range  of 
angles,  the  defense  can't  use  several 
"layers"  of  interceptors,  and  its  sensors  will 
have  a  harder  time  picking  up  the  attack. 

For  these  reasons,  depressed-trajectory  at- 
tacks would  threaten  both  the  bomber  ele- 
ment of  the  deterrent  and  the  prospects  for 
useful  defenses  to  strengthen,  not  replace, 
deterrence. 

Fortunately,  firing  on  depressed  trajector- 
ies requires  more  than  just  "elevating  them 
missiles  a  little  lower."  Depressed  trajector- 
ies entail  greater  stresses  and  added  heat 
from  prolonged  flight  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  sp>ecial  demands  on  the  guidance  sys- 
tems. As  a  result,  they  would  require  major 
changes  In  the  middle— which  would  take 
extensive  tests  and  several  years.  So  far  nei- 
ther side  has  done  any  such  tests,  or  even 
shown  any  signs  of  preliminary  work  toward 
them. 

But  so  long  as  the  potential  advantages  of 
the  capability  exist— and  they  do  for  both 
sides  If,  as  Is  too  often  the  case  at  the  early 
stages  of  a  program,  you  Ignore  stability- 
there  Is  a  risk  someone  will  try.  The  Nagle- 
Doman  amendment  would  simply  require 
that  the  United  States  stay  out  of  the  de- 
pressed-trajectory business  unless  the  Sovi- 
ets start  such  tests.  We  could  readily  detect 
any  Soviet  effort,  so  the  ban  is  not  unilater- 
al but  rather  is  contingent  on  Soviet  re- 
straint. 

Such  a  measure  puts  the  depressed-trajec- 
tory Issue  back  on  the  arm  control  agenda 
and,  meanwhile,  protects  deterrence,  B-ls, 
SDI  and  the  Navy  budget  priorities.  Such  a 
combination  of  advantages  Is  rare,  and 
should  commend  the  measure  to  the  Senate, 
which  now  taJces  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now,  again  with  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes of  the  Senate's  time  to  explain 
this  matter,  and  to  make  the  case  that 
the  House  has  broached  an  extremely 
Important  subject  which  is  ripe  for 
action,  preferably  in  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets,  but  also  quite  possibly,  In 
legislation  as  well. 
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RESPONSE  ON  SUBJECT  OF  DEPRESSED 
TRAJECTORY  MISSILES 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  In  princi- 
ple, it  seems  to  me  that  he  may  well  be 
right  in  observing  that  we  have  here  a 
subject  which  has  not  attracted  atten- 
tion commensurate  to  its  importance. 
Although  the  concept  of  a  depressed 
trajectory  ballistic  missile  is  still  only 
a  matter  of  theory,  that  could  change 
if  either  side  decides  to  explore  this 
option.  Were  that  to  happen,  we  might 
well  regret  it  deeply. 

We  shall  have  a  chance  to  deal  with 
the  depressed  trajectory  question  in 
conference.  Even  if  we  do  not  agree 
there  on  a  legislative  outcome,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  has  alerted  us  to 
an  important  issue  in  time  to  address 
it  while  all  options  are  still  open.  Too 
often,  we  only  become  alert  to  possi- 
bilities in  arms  control  after  the  op- 
portunity for  dealing  with  them  has 
been  seriously  prejudiced  by  develop- 
ments on  either  side  of  the  arms  com- 
petition. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  been  presented.  The 
amendment  states  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  indictments  of  Nor- 
iega should  not  be  dropped,  and  I  also 
understand  that  there  are  certain 
news  reports  that  a  deal  has  been 
reached  in  which  the  indictments  will 
be  dropped  in  return  for  a  promise 
from  Noriega  to  leave  office  sometime 
later  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  report  is 
accurate  or  not.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
find  out  tomorrow.  My  own  personal 
view  is  that  you  do  not  indict  a  foreign 
leader  of  a  country,  even  a  small  coun- 
try, unless  you  know  before  you  indict 
them  how  you  are  going  to  follow 
through  with  that  indictment.  It  is  a 
judicial  matter  but  it  is  a  highly  vola- 
tile political  matter. 

I  think  the  testimony  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  was 
pretty  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  individual  here  who  certainly  has 
been  involved  in  either  passive  involve- 
ment in  drugs  or  perhaps  even  active. 

So  we  are  talking  about  something 
that  is  rather  clear  so  far  as  the  testi- 
mony is  concerned  that  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  committee  that  I  deal 
with,  although  he  certainly  has  not 
had  his  day  in  court,  and  that  is  what 
the  judicial  process  is  all  about. 

My  own  view  is  that  unless  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  and  are  going  to 
follow  through  and  are  going  to 
pursue  the  extradition,  you  never 
should  indict,  to  begin  with. 

The  question  is,  now  that  indict- 
ments have  come,  and  apparently  we 
did  not  know  where  we  are  going,  we 
did  not  have  plans  for  extradition  and 
ways  to  go  about  it,  and  we  did  not 
have  any  alternative  plans,  so  certain- 


ly we  have  dug  ourselves  into  a  hole 
here. 

So  far  as  my  own  position  on  this 
amendment  is  concerned,  I  will  have 
to  wait  to  hear  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  share  the  Senator's  sentiments.  I 
think  once  you  do  it,  to  withdraw  it,  to 
me,  is  sending  a  very  bad  signal. 

So,  I  would  be  inclined  to  vote  for 
the  amendment,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  accepted  tonight,  since  we  have 
not  heard  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  is  primarily  their  juris- 
diction. I  think  we  probably  ought  to 
carry  it  over  until  tomorrow  morning 
and  hear  from  them. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  carrying  it  over  until  tomor- 
row morning.  As  I  have  indicated  to 
the  majority  leader,  I  would  be  happy 
to  dispose  of  it  this  evening  on  a  voice 
vote.  That  may  bring  about  a  rollcall 
in  the  morning.  I  guess  we  will  have 
time  in  the  morning.  Maybe  it  will 
follow  the  Helms  amendment. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  not  going  to  have 
any  impact,  anyway.  There  may  have 
been  something  already  done.  It  would 
be  a  little  after  the  fact.  That  is  the 
reason  I  hoped  to  do  it  this  evening, 
because  the  cake  may  not  be  totally 
baked,  and  by  morning  it  may  be  frost- 
ed. So  we  wdill  see  what  happens  be- 
tween now  and  then. 

I  know  it  is  very  difficult,  and  we  can 
stand  here  in  the  Senate  and  say,  "Get 
rid  of  Noriega;  somebody  else  has  to 
do  it."  A  lot  of  things  have  been  tried 
that  have  not  worked.  Maybe  this  is 
the  best  deal  that  can  be  arranged,  if 
there  is  a  deal.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is 
never  going  to  be  fully  understood  by 
the  American  people. 

This  is  not  just  somebody  we  picked 
up  on  the  street.  This,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  indicates,  is  a  foreign 
leader,  and  I  am  certain  they  did  not 
go  into  this  lightly. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  attorneys  who 
worked  on  it  at  one  time  indicated 
they  would  resign  if  the  indictments 
were  dismissed.  But  beyond  that, 
beyond  the  attorneys,  beyond  the  ad- 
ministration, and  beyond  the  Senate, 
there  probably  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans out  there  who  are  not  going  to 
fully  understand  how  we  are  saying  we 
are  going  to  have  a  war  on  drugs  and 
we  will  bring  in  the  military,  as  we  did 
on  Friday— we  will  do  all  these  things 
we  say  on  one  hand.  but.  by  the  way, 
we  are  going  to  dismiss  indictments 
against  General  Noriega.  Maybe  it  will 
be  long  lasting,  but  I  believe  it  will 
have  an  impact.  Maybe  this  is  only  the 
best  deal.  Maybe  everything  else  has 
failed.  Sanctions  have  failed.  Noreiga 
seems  to  be  more  popular  than  ever. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  terms  are, 
but  as  reported  on  some  of  the  news 


programs  this  evening,  he  would  not 
leave  the  country;  he  would  still  have 
some  say  on  what  happens  so  far  as 
his  successor  is  concerned.  There  are  a 
lot  of  rumors  around;  nobody  knows 
the  facts. 

I  certainly  had  no  objection  to  wait- 
ing until  the  morning.  Everyody  has 
maule  commitments,  and  the  majority 
leader  has  armounced  that  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  this  evening.  I  will 
abide  by  whatever  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  mind  staying 
here  and  seeing  if  we  can  round  some 
people  up  and  get  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  people  here.  As  the 
floor  manager,  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  another  committee's  jurisdiction, 
which  we  do  frequently,  but  it  is 
during  the  time  they  are  here  and  we 
can  check  with  them,  and  at  least  they 
have  a  chance  to  voice  their  opinion. 
At  this  stage,  I  would  not  feel  that  I 
have  the  general  authority  to  make  an 
agreement,  with  three  or  four  people 
here,  and  vote  on  this  tonight,  without 
having  heard  from  them. 

Reluctant  as  I  am  to  postpone  any- 
thing on  this  bill,  I  am  in  a  position 
where  I  have  to  recommend  that 
course,  unless  the  Senator  would  like 
to  stay  and  try  to  bring  some  people 
back  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  both  leaders, 
as  they  already  know,  that  we  have 
the  Helms  Panama  vote  at  9:30,  and 
we  could  proceed  with  the  Dole 
amendment  after  that,  or  we  could 
proceed  before  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  voice 
vote,  we  could  do  it  after  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  could  determine  at 
9:30  whether  it  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
and  proceed  quickly  on  it. 

That  leaves  an  amendment  relating 
to  unauthorized  appropriations,  and 
that  has  been  worked  out  with  myself. 
Senator  Johnston,  Senator  Stennis, 
and  Senator  Stevens.  But  we  will  have 
to  take  5,  10,  or  15  minutes  to  have  a 
dialog,  and  it  requires  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  will  be  agreed  on. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  the  D'Amato 
amendment,  and  we  do  not  know  at 
this  stage  how  that  is  going  to  be  han- 
dled. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  vote  on 
final  passage  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10  o'clock  or  10:30. 

So  I  know  of  no  other  amenmdents 
this  evening. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  the  majority  leader: 
I  guess  those  are  all  the  amendments, 
so  far  as  the  chairman  knows. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  reluctant,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  to  ex- 
press certainly  about  it,  because  we 
have  a  lot  of  other  amendments  eligi- 
ble to  be  called  up.  We  have  a  lot  of  in- 
dications that  they  will  not  be,  but  we 
do  not  know  that  for  sure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  understand  that 
the  majority  leader  has  indicated  that 
he  may  be  in  a  position  to  start  on  the 


INF  Treaty  tomorrow,  which  is  good 
news.  I  commned  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  not  just  for  calling  it 
up  but  for  making  certain  we  ironed 
out  a  lot  of  these  problems  before  we 
called  it  up.  We  have  not  lost  any 
time.  We  would  have  been  on  the 
Senate  floor  debating  the  nine  points 
that  have  been  clarified  in  the  past 
several  days.  We  probably  saved  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  commend  those  who 
have  been  involved  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  particularly  the  majority 
leader,  who  has  made  certain  that  he 
protects  the  rights  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  its  constitutional  role,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  administration.  So 
there  has  not  been  any  acrimony  or 
any  differences. 

I  do  not  know  what  time  the  majori- 
ty leader  thinks  that  may  happen  to- 
morrow, but  I  assume  it  would  be  after 
the  policy  luncheon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  thank  the  minority  leader  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  putting 
the  vote  over  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Dole  until  tomorrow,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Helms  has  not  given 
his  assent.  I  think  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  us  to  go  forward  this  evening.  He  is 
a  very  responsible  and  dedicated  and 
conscientious  chairman,  and  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  him  to  clear  that  matter 
before  we  go  forward.  Any  Senator  has 
a  right  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
So  it  may  be  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
would  occur  on  that  amendment  to- 
morrow. 

I  respond  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader:  The  Senate  will  come 
in  tomorrow  at  9.  If  the  minority 
leader  is  agreeable,  we  could  cut  our 
time  to  5  minutes  each,  and  then  we 
will  go  on  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 
Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Warner 
will  be  here  to  deal  with  any  amend- 
ments and  to  perhaps  discuss  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dole  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  that  amendment 
can  be  voice  voted  or  whether  or  not  it 
should  have  a  division  or  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Then  the  vote  on  the  bill  is- supposed 
to  occur  at  10  o'clock,  but  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  call  up  an  amendment 
as  long  as  it  is  on  the  list  that  Senator 
will  be  entitled  to  call  it  up  and  get  a 
vote  on  it.  There  will  not  be  any  time 
for  debate,  but  he  can  still  get  a  vote. 

At  this  time,  as  I  understand  what 
Mr.  Nunn  has  said,  we  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  know  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  any  other  amendments  that  Sena- 
tors want  to  call  up  and  have  a  vote 
on. 

Then  when  we  reach  10  o'clock,  it 
would  depend  at  that  point  on  what 
happens  in  relation  to  the  D'Amato 
amendment.  We  were  going  to  attempt 
to  table  it  today.  There  could  be  an- 
other tabling  motion,  of  course,  occur 
at  that  time  tomorrow. 


There  could  be  a  motion  to  postpone 
it  or  there  could  be  other  ways  the 
Senate  could  go. 

But  hopefully  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  be  disposed  of  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.  or  shortly  thereafter. 

I  would  hope  then  to  go  to  the 
treaty  following  the  conferences  of 
the  two  parties,  and  proceed  to  a  rea- 
sonable hour  tomorrow  afternoon  or 
evening  and  then  be  on  the  treaty 
daily  until  the  Senate  completes 
action  on  it.  Circumstances  from  time 
to  time  might  dictate  the  action  that 
we  will  have  to  take.  If  there  should 
be  a  Presidential  veto  message  that 
comes  into  the  Senate  while  the 
Senate  is  on  the  treaty,  that  could 
alter  circumstances  here.  Also,  if  a  clo- 
ture motion  should  be  introduced  and 
were  to  be  favorably  voted  on  by  the 
required  supermajority,  that  very  defi- 
nitely would  impinge  upon  further 
action  on  the  treaty  until  the  matter 
clotured  could  be  disposed  of.  By 
unanimous  consent,  of  course,  the 
Senate  could  move  on  to  the  treaty  or 
other  matters  regardless  of  either  one 
of  the  two. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  by  be- 
ginning our  work  on  the  treaty  tomor- 
row we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  good 
headway  on  it.  The  study  of  the  treaty 
will  be  thorough  and  will  be  careful, 
and  that  is  about  the  way  I  see  it  as  of 
this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  want  to  say  in  that 
regard,  too,  that  our  chairmen  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
and  Intelligence  Committees  and  our 
ranking  members  of  the  Intelligence 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  have 
written  to  us  both  in  a  letter— the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  wrote  to  me  a  separate 
letter— indicating  that  the  matters 
that  were  in  question  have  been  gone 
into  thoroughly  and  have  been  re- 
solved to  the  satisfaction  of  the  signa- 
tories of  those  letters,  and  on  that 
basis  I  have  full  confidence  now  that 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  move  ahead 
with  debate  and  action  on  the  treaty.  I 
think  that  the  actions  by  the  commit- 
tees in  thoroughly  hearing  the  ques- 
tions and  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  are  a  service  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country. 

I  personally  aun  very  indebted  to  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Pell  for  the  dutiful 
approach  that  we  have  seen  demon- 
strated to  attend  to  these  problems 
that  arose  in  connection  with  the 
treaty.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
administration  for  moving  expeditious- 
ly, sending  the  negotiators  back  to 
Moscow  and  for  tying  up  these  loose 
ends  and  for  apparently  having  re- 
solved the  questions  that  were  at 
issue.  I  think  it  was  important  that 
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to  be  printed  in  the 
]  allows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

OH  Intelligemce, 

Vffiahington,  DC,  May  16,  1988. 
Byrd. 


to 


Presi<  ent, 


to 
Messis 


1  /aahington,  DC. 

OH  Byrd  ahd  Senator  Dole: 

Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 

today  concluded  ite  work  on 

In  particular,  three  Issues 

,  at  today's  session:  the  on- 

protocol;  the  definition  of  a 

the  Treaty;  and  the  public 

weapons  testing  banned  by 


are  as  follows:  First,  we  be- 
previous  concerns  regarding 
Soviet  obligations  under  the 
INF  Treaty's  Inspection  Proto- 
satisfactorily  resolved, 
believe  that  the  United  States 
Union    have    reached    a 
of  the  term  "weapon  de- 


01  r 


Soviet 


Mlssil  es 


Sincere  ly. 


CoiaiiT  :ee 


Hon.  Rober: 
Majority 
DC. 
Dear  Mr 


Relatic  tis 


eign 

sion  with 
agreements 
on  the  nine 
of  futuristii 
Secretary 
these 
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Committee  also  Investigated 
.._  made  in  the  press  regard- 
testing  of  Ground  Launched 
._  to  ranges  proscribed  by  the 
We  found  no  evidence  of  a 
in  this  regard, 
of  our  deliberations,  from 
of  monitoring  and  verifica- 
that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
1  NF  Treaty  at  a  time  you  deem 


David  L.  Boren. 

Chairman. 
'William  S.  Cohen, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Sam  Nunn. 
Chairman,       Armed 
Services     Commit- 
tee. 
John  Warner, 
Ranking       Member, 
Armed        Services 
Committee. 

U.S.  Senate, 

ON  Foreign  Relations, 

Vashington,  DC,  May  16,  1988. 
C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate,   Washington, 


Le  ider. 


..eader:  This  afternoon,  the  For- 

Committee  met  in  open  ses- 

^retary  Shultz  to  discuss  the 

reached  with  the  Soviet  Union 

technical  issues  and  the  matter 

weapons.  We  questioned  the 

closely  on  the  main  aspects  of 

and    I    sensed    general 


agree  ments. 


agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
with  Secretary  Shultz's  judgment  that  the 
Administration  got  everything  it  needed  and 
wanted  from  the  Soviets.  Accordingly,  my 
advice  is  that  the  treaty  be  brought  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  the  floor— hopefully 
tomorrow.  I  also  recommend  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  conclude  Senate  action 
prior  to  the  summit.  I  agree  that  the  Senate 
should  not  get  boxed  in  by  an  arbitrary 
deadline,  but  at  the  same  time  if  we  can  do 
what  we  need  to  do  to  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ity and  still  make  it  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  exchange  instruments  of  ratification 
at  the  summit,  we  should  do  It  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  momentum  for  arms  control 
is  maintained. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Ever  sincerely. 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  addition  to  the  names 
mentioned,  I  know  on  our  side,  on  For- 
eign Relations  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
division  there,  but  both  Senator 
Helms,  from  his  point  of  view,  has 
been  very  diligent,  and  Senator  Lugar, 
who  comes  down  on  the  administra- 
tion's side,  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
So  I  think  we  have  had  a  bipartisan 
effort  and  I  certainly  hope  that  once 
we  get  on  the  treaty,  we  will  be  able  to 
determine  in  2  or  3  days  how  we  are 
proceeding.  I  am  certain  the  majority 
leader  then  will  maybe  be  able  to 
advise  us  whether  or  not  we  can  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  this  week  and 
next  and  maybe  complete  it  in  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  will  certainly  coun- 
sel together. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
other  word.  I  hope  we  can  find  a  way 
to  handle  the  D'Amato  amendment 
that  will  not  preclude  final  passage  to- 
morrow morning  of  the  DOD  bill.  For 
all  sorts  of  reasons,  we  need  to  get 
that  bill  to  conference.  I  favor  the 
D'Amato  amendment.  I  favor  that  ap- 
proach. For  someone  involved  in  drug 
trafficking  who  participates  in  the 
killing  of  victims  based  on  the  drug 
trafficking,  I  favor  capital  punish- 
ment. 

I  Icnow.  and  everyone  knows  here,  we 
are  not  going  to  pass  the  DOD  bill  if 
this  matter  is  not  resolved.  It  is  going 
to  go  on  for  some  time.  As  the  majori- 
ty leader  just  observed,  if  there  is  a 
cloture  motion  filed  on  the  D'Amato 
amendment,  then  cloture  will  come  up 
on  Thursday. 

If  that  cloture  vote  is  affirmative, 
that  means  for  the  next  30  hours,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  business  under 
the  Senate  rules,  we  will  be  on  that 
D'Amato  amendment.  That  means  we 
will  have  no  way  of  getting  to  the  INF 
Treaty,  which  I  think  everyone  knows 
is  the  top  priority  at  this  stage.  The 
other  course  of  action  will  be  not  to 


deal  with  the  D'Amato  amendment 
and  postpone  the  whole  Department 
of  Defense  bill  indefinitely. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be  an  at- 
tractive option  to  the  Senators  push- 
ing the  D'Amato  amendment  because 
they  worked  very  hard,  as  all  of  us  did, 
to  get  some  meaningful,  significant 
and  sensible  roles  for  the  military  in 
fighting  this  drug  situation. 

This  bill  has  that  information  and 
material  in  it  relating  to  the  mandate 
and  mission  of  the  military  in  surveil- 
lance and  in  setting  up  command  con- 
trol and  communications. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  parodox  if  we 
held  up  the  defense  bill  in  order  to 
debate  an  amendment  which  would  go 
to  conference  and  the  likelihood  of 
being  able  to  get  it  out  of  conference 
all  of  us  know  on  this  bill  is  very  small. 
If  it  does  come  out  of  conference,  it 
will  be  after  a  long  and  protracted 
simimer  and  probably  into  the  fall,  in 
which  case  our  defense  bill  and  all  the 
provisions  in  it  will  become  somewhat 
irrelevant  to  the  consideration  of  the 
debate. 

I  hope  we  will  all  use  good  common 
judgment  here.  As  I  view  it.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  gotten  a  test 
of  sentiment.  I  do  not  luiow  how  many 
votes  there  were  on  the  motion  to 
table.  My  recollection  is  there  were  at 
least  25  or  30  people  who  voted  to 
table  the  amendment.  I  was  not  one  of 
them.  I  voted  not  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  there  has  been 
a  reasonable  test  here,  and  I  hope  the 
minority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  others  would  under- 
stand the  situation  we  are  in  tomorrow 
and  hopefully  get  the  D'Amato 
amendment  handled  in  a  way  that  will 
not  preclude  final  passage  of  this  bill 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10  a.m. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
splendid  assistance  diu"ing  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  It  is  something  we 
have  all  come  to  rely  on  here  and 
maybe  even  take  for  granted,  but  I  do 
not.  Having  managed  a  bill,  I  know 
what  the  majority  leader  and  also  the 
Republican  leader  go  through  every 
day  in  trying  to  arrange  the  Senate's 
schedule,  trying  to  keep  the  people,  if 
not  happy,  at  least  under  reasonable 
control  during  the  floor  debate.  So  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  all  of 
his  assistance,  and  I  also  thank  the 
Republican  leader  for  his  splendid  co- 
operation in  moving  this  bill  to  the 
point  we  are  right  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  say  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  fact  he  is  one  of  the 
best  chairmen  in  the  Senate,  one  of 
the  best  Senators  in  managing  a  bill, 
and  I  have  seen  them  all.  He  is  a  rea- 
sonable man,  and  he  has  a  head  full  of 
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common  sense  and  a  steady  hand  at 
the  controls. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
second  time  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

H.R.  4448.  An  act  to  designate  the  Cleve- 
land Ohio  General  Mail  Facility  and  Main 
Office  in  Cleveland,  OH,  as  the  "John  O. 
Holly  Building  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service." 

H.R.  3987.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  located  at  500  West 
Chestnut  Expressway  in  Springfield.  MO.  as 
the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office  Building." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3239.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  recovery  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  of  the  cost  of  Customs  process- 
ing of  imported  articles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3240.  A  conmiunication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Board's  annual  report  regarding  the 
Government  in  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3241.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  computer  matching  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3242.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  an  altered  record  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3243.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposal  by 
the  Inmiigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  alter  and  establish  a  separate  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunental 
Affairs. 


EC-3244.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion, E>epartment  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  regarding  the  Jus- 
tice Management  Division  modifying  a  Pri- 
vacy Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3245.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  7-177,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  19,  1988;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3246.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  7-178,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  October  7,  1988;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3247.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government's  fiscal  year  1989  budget 
and  fiscal  year  1988  budget  supplemental;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3248.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  that  would  Implement  the  pro- 
posal in  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  bill  Feder- 
al agencies  directly  for  the  water  and  sewer 
services  they  actually  receive;  the  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3249.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development,  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Audit  of  the  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Fund  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September 
30,  1987";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3250.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Feder- 
al agency  drug-free  workplace  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3251.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs),  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics  Annual  Report.  Fiscal  1987;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3252.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  relative  to  certification  to  the  Honor- 
able Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-3253.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  auth- 
ority's annual  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3254.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tion Affairs),  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  repeal 
of  section  1231  and  to  make  conforming 
amendments  to  sections  346(b)(1)  and 
728(a);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-325S.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  held 
in  Washington.  DC  on  March  15,  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3256.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual  Report 


of  the  Attorney  General  for  Fiscal  Year 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3257.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  on  arts  education,  toward  civilization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3258.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Student  Financial  Assistance,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  first  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Financial  Assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3259.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  October  1, 
1986-September  30,  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
conunittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
Culture  and  Arts  Development  for  a  term  of 
years  prescribed  by  Public  Law  99-498  of 
October  17,  1986  (new  positions): 

Gall  Bird,  of  New  Mexico; 

Edith  Colvard  Crutcher,  of  Kansas; 

Roy  M.  Huhndorf ,  of  Alaska; 

James  Courtney  Jennings,  of  Virginia; 

William  Stewart  Johnson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

Duane  H.  King,  of  Oklahoma; 

Alfred  H.  Qoyawayma.  of  Arizona; 

Beatrice  Rivas  Sanchez,  of  Michigan; 

James  D.  Santini.  of  Nevada;  and 

Irving  James  Toddy,  of  Arizona. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  (Cranston): 

S.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  expand  the  period  consid- 
ered as  the  Vietnam  era  in  the  case  of  veter- 
ans who  served  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 

S.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  to  specifically  allow  States 
to  require  grain  elevators  with  Federal 
warehouse  licenses  to  participate  in  State 
grain  Indemnity  funds  or  to  require  collater- 
al security;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

S.  2398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend  the  duties  on  certain  infant  nursery 
monitors  and  Intercoms;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    ARMSTRONG   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  McCain): 

S.  2399.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31,  1993,  the  existing  susi>ension  of  duty  on 
certain  yttrium  ores,  materials,  and  com- 
pounds; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr 
S.   2400.   A 
Trails  Systerrf 
press  National 
nent  of  the 
Committee 
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By  Mr. 


lECHT: 

bill  to  amend  the  National 

Act  to  designate  the  Pony  Ex- 

._.   Historic  Trail  as  a  compo- 

]  rational  Trails  System;  to  the 

Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
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..  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
1986,  the  Employment  Retire- 
Security  Act  of  1974,  and  the 
J  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
3f  health  care  coverage;  to  the 
Finance. 
JRADLEY: 

to  amend  the  Federal  Ciga- 
and  Advertising  Act  to  re- 
arers and  importers  of  ciga- 
wamings  concerning  the  ad- 
of  cigarettes  on  pacltages  and 
to   the   Committee   on 
.  and  Transportation. 
lioYNIHAN: 

Jill  to  encourage  the  develop- 

;d  technologies  for  coal  sep- 

superconductivity;    to    the 

Environment    and    Public 


tn 


.£AHY: 

.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

commencing  November  6.  1988, 

Ilovember  12,  1988,  as  "National 

Week";  to  the  Commit- 


Am  iricans 


Ju  liciary. 
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._  ON  INTRODUCED 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
Mr.  Cranston): 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
Code,   to  expand   the 
considered  as  the  Vietnam  era 
of  veterans  who  served  in 
.  of  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
^ileterans'  Affairs. 


m;  tchell. 


OF  DEFINITION  OF  "VIETNAM 
ERA" 

Mr.    President, 

pleased  to  introduce  legis- 
odify  the  present  starting 
he  defintion  of  "Vietnam 
lonored  to  be  joined  in  this 
chairman  of  the  Veter- 
Committee,  Senator  Cran- 


Sta  ;es 
1975. 


of  this   legislation  will 

,.  veterans  who  honorably 

country  in  the  Republic  of 

to  the  present  starting 

for  certain  benefits  for 

are  now  eligible. 

of  Vietnam  era  is  now 

.  section  101  (29).  title  38, 

Code,  as  August  5,  1964, 


the  Armed  Forces  during 

entitles    veterans,    who 

urider   specific   eligibility   re- 

to   VA  benefits  such  as 

readjtistment      counseling, 
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benefits. 

starting  date.  August  5, 

with  President  John- 

to  the  Congress  of  an 

■Jorth  Vietnamese  gunboats 

States  Navy  destroyers 
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in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  the  preceeding 
day.  The  end  date  was  originally  set  by 
President  Ford  in  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation and  later  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  concept,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci- 
dent is  an  acceptable  date  to  delineate 
the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
Clearly,  it  is  the  watershed  event  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

But,  while  conceptually  defensible, 
the  present  definition  services  to  ex- 
clude the  United  States  troops  who 
served  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
sometimes  in  combat  conditions,  well 
before  August  5.  1964. 

I  would  note,  for  example,  that  the 
names  on  the  Vietnam  Veterans  War 
Memorial  includes  casualties  prior  to 
that  date.  In  fact,  the  date  of  the  ear- 
liest casualty  listed  on  the  memorial  is 
October  21,  1957. 

Mr.  President,  establishing  a  start- 
ing date  for  a  period  of  war,  such  as 
Vietnam,  where  there  was  no  one, 
single  action  beginning  the  involve- 
ment of  United  States  service  person- 
nel is  at  best  an  uncertain  science. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  that  a  better 
option  for  designating  the  starting 
point  of  the  Vietnam  era  for  those  vet- 
erans who  served  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  prior  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  is  available  to  the  Senate. 
That  is  February  28,  1961. 

This  is  the  date,  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  89-257,  after  which  United  States 
service  personnel  could  accept  awards 
from  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  in  connection  with  service 
in  Vietnam. 

February  28.  1961.  also  begins  the 
Vietnam  era  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service— relating  to 
the  treatment  of  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  Vietnam  in  certain 
circumstances— and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service— relating 
to  expedited  naturalization  based  on 
wartime  service. 

Efforts  to  move  back  the  starting 
point  of  the  definition  of  "Vietnam 
era"  for  veterans  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam prior  to  August  5,  1964,  are  not 
new.  In  fact,  over  the  years.  Senator 
Cranston  has  introduced  three  bills  to 
do  so. 

S.  11,  introduced  in  1983.  and  S. 
2269.  introduced  in  1984,  would  have 
extended  the  definition  of  Vietnam 
era  to  July  8,  1959,  the  date  of  the 
first  United  States  military  casualty  in 
Vietnam  listed  on  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memorial  at  the  time  of  its  dedica- 
tion. 

The  previous  date  of  the  first  casual- 
ty I  mentioned  earlier  was  added  to 
the  memorial  subsequent,  to  its  dedica- 
tion. 

S.  6,  introduced  in  1985,  would  have 
extended  the  period  to  February  28. 
1961.  the  date  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today. 


The  Senate  has  twice  passed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  starting  point  back 
February  28.  1961.  most  recently  as 
part  of  H.R.  505  on  July  30.  1985.  Un- 
fortimately.  the  House  has  not  agreed 
with  the  wisdom  of  making  such  a 
change. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is 
more  than  enough  supporting  evi- 
dence to  warrant  extending  the 
present  definition  of  Vietnam  era  as 
proposed  in  this  legislation. 

Making  the  change  would  bring 
better  uniformity  among  Federal 
agencies  in  terms  of  defining  this 
period. 

Probably  most  importantly,  it  would 
discontinue  the  present  situation  in 
which  the  Federal  Goverimient  tells 
veterans  who  actually  serve  in  combat 
situations  in  Vietnam  prior  to  August 
5.  1964.  that  they  are  not  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  join  Senator  Cranston  and 
me  in  supporting  this  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2396 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  nEFINITION  OK  VIETNA.M  ERA. 

Section  101(29)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(29)  The  term  Vietnam  era'  means— 

"(A)  the  period  beginning  February  28, 
1961.  and  ending  on  May  7.  197.5,  in  the  case 
of  a  veteran  who  served  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  during  such  period:  and 

"(B)  the  period  beginning  August  5,  1964, 
and  ending  on  May  7,  1975.  in  all  other 
cases. 

SEC.  2.  AI"PLICABIl.ITV. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  ben- 
efits for  any  period  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendment  made  by  section  !.• 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  to  specifically 
allow  States  to  require  grain  elevators 
with  Federal  warehouse  licenses  to 
participate  on  State  grain  indemnity 
funds  or  to  require  collateral  security; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

STATE  GRAIN  FUND  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
addresses  a  serious  problem  facing 
farmers  and  our  rural  communities. 
This  legislation,  the  State  Grain  Fund 
Protection  Act  of  1988.  is  identical  to 
H.R.  4329.  already  introduced  in  the 
House  by  my  good  friend.  Terry 
Bruce. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
ensure  that  all  farmers  are  protected 
from  severe  financial  losses  resulting 


from  the  failure  of  a  grain  warehouse 
facility. 

In  a  recent  U.S.  District  Court  deci- 
sion, it  was  ruled  that  elevators  that 
are  federally  licenses,  are  not  required 
to  participate  in  a  State's  indemnity 
program.  There  are  federally  licensed 
elevators  which  have  opted  to  partici- 
pate in  State  grain  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  are  many  federal- 
ly licensed  elevators  which  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  type  of  license  an  ele- 
vator possesses.  Rather,  they  are  con- 
cerned, and  rightly  so.  with  the  protec- 
tions they  are  accorded  by  storing 
their  grain  with  an  elevator.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  every  farmer  is  enti- 
tled to  have  his  or  her  investment  pro- 
tected, to  the  fullest  extent,  when  it  is 
stored  with  an  elevator,  regardless  of 
whether  the  elevator  holds  a  State  or 
a  Federal  license. 

Mr.  President,  history  has  demon- 
strated that  federally  licensed  ware- 
houses are  not  immune  from  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  which  can  plague 
State  licensed  facilities.  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact,  but  the  Federal  require- 
ments provide  only  limited  and  inad- 
equate protection  to  our  farmers. 
Those  elevators  not  participating  in 
State  programs  do  not  provide  the 
same  degree  of  protection  that  farm- 
ers receive  from  elevators  which  do 
participate  in  the  State  programs. 

In  my  State  of  Illinois,  there  are  77 
elevator  facilities  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  State  insurance  program. 
The  current  protection  system,  estab- 
lished under  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act, 
provides  that  grain  storage  companies 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Government 
must  post  a  storage  bond  to  cover 
losses.  These  bonds,  however,  would 
not  be  adequate  to  cover  the  losses  in- 
curred by  all  farmers  with  grain  stored 
in  federally  licensed  elevators. 

The  farmers  of  Illinois  are  adversely 
affected  by  this  recent  court  ruling, 
but  they  are  not  alone.  Other  States 
which  currently  have  some  form  of 
State  indemnity  funds  on  the  books 
include  Iowa.  Ohio.  South  Carolina. 
Oklahoma.  Kentucky,  and  New  York. 
Moreover,  the  States  of  Idaho.  Michi- 
gan, South  Dakota,  and  Washington 
are  presently  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  indemnity  programs 
to  protect  their  farmers. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  amend  the  U.S.  Warehouse 
Act  to  allow  States  to  require  that  all 
elevators  participate  in  State  grain 
fimds,  whether  they  are  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  State 
government.  In  essence,  this  will  allow 
States  the  right  to  decide  how  they 
want  to  handle  elevator  liability  in  the 
event  of  a  failure. 

The  State  Grain  Fund  Protection 
Act  of  1988  restores  protection  to 
farmers  while  their  grain  is  being 
warehoused.  It  is  an  approach  which 


represents  both  common  sense  and 
fairness.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  important  and  worthy 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Grain 
Fund  Protection  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  WAREHOl'SE  AtT. 

Section  6  of  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  247)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "That  each"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Each"  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
prevent  or  preempt  any  State  from  requir- 
ing a  licensee  under  this  Act  to  participate 
in  any  form  of  grain  indemnity  fund  or 
from  requiring  any  bond  or  other  form  of 
collateral  security  designated  to  secure  the 
faithful  performance  of  grain  obligations.". 


SECTION  I.  CERTAIN  INKANT  Nl'RSERY  MONITORS 
AND  INTERCOMS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  items: 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

S.  2398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
certain  infant  nursery  monitors  and 
intercoms;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

DUTY  SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  NURSERY 
MONITORS  AND  INTERCOMS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr,  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
suspend  import  tariffs  through  the 
end  of  1992  on  infant  nursery  moni- 
tors and  intercoms.  These  products 
allow  parents  to  monitor  and  commu- 
nicate with  a  child  from  another  loca- 
tion in  the  home. 

Right  now,  there  are  no  U.S.  compa- 
nies in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
nursery  monitors,  and  all  U.S.  compa- 
nies that  sell  the  monitors  import 
them  from  abroad.  For  this  reason 
there  is  little  sense  in  having  an 
import  duty  on  them  because  there  is 
no  U.S.  industry  to  protect. 

But  because  of  the  existing  tariff, 
retail  prices  for  this  product  are 
higher  than  necessary.  Suspension  of 
the  tariff  will  be  a  boon  to  consumers 
who  could  obtain  the  product  at  lower 
cost,  and  will  boost  competition  among 
retail  companies  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  legisla- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2398 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SEC.  2.  EEKEITIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2399.  A  bill  to  extend  until  De- 
cember 31,  1993,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  yttrium  ores, 
materials,  and  compounds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  YTTRIUM  CONCENTRATE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  renew  the  duty  sus- 
pension on  high-purity  yttrium  prod- 
ucts for  a  period  of  5  years.  The  cur- 
rent suspension  of  duty  will  expire  on 
December  31,  1988  if  not  renewed. 

Currently,  there  are  two  remaining 
U.S.  refiners  of  high-purity  yttrium 
oxide  located  in  Louviers,  CO  and  in 
Phoenix.  AZ.  Both  the  Colorado  and 
Arizona  operations  are  dependent  on 
imported  yttrium  concentrates  for 
feedstocks  since  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant domestic  sources  of  yttrium  feed- 
stocks. Both  refiners  face  the  added 
disadvantage  of  competing  against  for- 
eign refiners  who  have  access  to  duty- 
free feedstocks. 

While  the  duty  on  yttrium  is  rela- 
tively small— roughly  between 
$100,000  and  $150,000— it  is  undermin- 
ing the  viability  of  the  two  remaining 
U.S.  refiners.  In  order  that  these  refin- 
ers can  remain  competitive,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  Congress  renew  the  duty 
suspension  on  high-purity  yttrium. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  legisla- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

S.  2399 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  item 
907.51  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is 
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that  it  would  be  hard  to 
who  has  not  heard 
Express,  or  who  does  not 
legendary  story.  With  only 
500  ponies,  and  lasting 
;,  the  Pony  Express  pro- 
communication  linlt  be- 
and  the  West,  and  was 
in  keeping  California  in 
Its     backers,     Russell, 
Waddell,  lost  hundreds  of 
dollars,  and  were  never 
the  Federal  Govem- 
them.  They  kept  the 
operating  at  a  loss  as  a 
pitriotism.  I  hope  that  the 
am  introducing  today  will, 
lelp  to  repay  our  debt  to 
men  and  their  quixotic 
will  duly  recognize  the 
ijnificance  of  this  brief  but 
of  our  country's  West- 
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accomplish  when  unbridled  by  Gov- 
ernment redtape.  For  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  balked  at  the  possibility 
of  establishing  reliable,  consistent 
overland  mail  service,  believing  that 
the  "great  American  desert"  was  im- 
penetrable. Impatient  with  the  Wash- 
ington politicos,  Russell  decided  in  De- 
cember 1859  to  launch  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, which  would  follow  the  Central 
Overland  route,  without  Government 
contract.  With  little  fanfare,  it  was  an- 
noimced  on  March  23.  1860,  that  on 
April  3  the  Pony  Express  would  begin 
nmning. 

Approximately  1,900  miles  long,  the 
Pony  Express  ran  from  St.  Joseph, 
MO,  the  westernmost  point  reached 
by  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  through 
parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  my  home  State  of 
Nevada,  and  California,  where  it  ended 
in  Sacramento.  Then  as  now,  the  need 
for  an  adequate  and  ample  water 
supply  played  am  important  role,  de- 
termining where  relay  stations  would 
be  located,  and  opening  up  new  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  just  10  Mj  days,  the  mail  sped  from 
terminus  to  terminus,  a  tremendous 
improvement  over  mail  service  by 
steamer  which  could  take  up  to  6 
weeks.  In  a  record  of  slightly  over  7 
days,  the  Pony  Express  delivered  the 
news  of  President  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion. When  the  service  was  started, 
family  members  back  home  in  the 
East  could  keep  in  touch  with  a  loved 
one  in  a  remote  mining  camp  for  $5  a 
half  ounce,  although  it  cost  the  com- 
pany $38  to  carry  that  half  ounce.  In 
July  1861.  when  a  Government  con- 
tract finally  came  through,  the  rate 
dropped  to  $1  a  half  ounce. 

The  Pony  Express  ended  as  quickly 
as  it  began:  on  October  26,  1861,  10 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
continental telegraph.  As  an  expedient 
solution  to  sustaining  communication 
between  the  far-flung  East  and  West 
during  a  time  of  mounting  internal 
conflict,  the  Pony  Express  served  the 
Nation  well.  It  was  a  romantic  and  ad- 
venturous interlude  in  our  history 
that  exceeds  anything  a  fiction  writer 
could  concoct,  and  an  enterprise  that 
showcased  American  "can-do."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  swift  passage 
of  this  legislation,  which  will  finally 
acknowledge  the  national  historical 
importance  of  the  Pony  Express 
Trail.* 


trans:  erred 
cou  ageous 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  2401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.  the  Employ- 
ment Retirement  Security  Act  of  1974. 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  the  continuation  of 
health  care  coverage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

HEALTH  CARE  COVERAGE 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  a 


provision  of  the  Consolidated  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
[COBRA]  commonly  referred  to  as 
"health  care  continuation  coverage." 
The  need  for  amendment  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  from  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Don 
Hauser,  vice  president  of  the  Iowa  As- 
sociation of  Business  <&  Industry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  that 
Mr.  Hauser's  letter  to  me  be  inserted 
in  the  Record,  as  I  believe  it  lays  out 
well  an  inequity  which  has  been  im- 
posed on  many  businesses  across  the 
country  as  a  result  of  passage  of  this 
COBRA  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Iowa  Association  of 
Business  &  Industry. 

March  14.  1988. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harkin:  Iowa  companies 
are  having  severe  problems  with  the  1986 
Comprehensive  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  provisions  dealing  with  health  in- 
surance continuation. 

Following  is  an  example  of  one  such  prob- 
lem: 

On  May  22,  1987,  our  employee  was  offi- 
cially divorced  from  her  spouse. 

Her  spouse  applied  for  coverage  under  the 
COBRA  provision  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  divorced  spouse  of  our  employee.  As 
such,  he  is  eligible  for  thirty-six  months' 
coverage  under  our  group  insurance. 

Since  our  compny  is  self-insured,  we  pay 
directly  for  claims  turned  in  by  our  employ- 
ee's ex-spouse,  who  is  gainfully  employed 
and  could  have  insurance  through  his  com- 
pany. However,  it  is  our  belief  that  he  can 
get  our  coverage  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  he  can  get  from  his  own  company. 

We  realize  the  intent  of  this  "divorced 
spouse"  portion  of  the  federal  law  was 
meant  to  protect  an  unemployed  spouse 
who  becomes  divorced.  However,  the  di- 
vorced spouse  now  has  rights  that  exceed 
those  of  the  employee.  Also,  in  a  case  like 
we  have  here,  the  divorced  spKJuse  is  not 
only  employed,  but  also  makes  a  substantial 
income  (perhaps  in  the  $100,000  range)  and 
is  eligible  for  his  own  company's  group  in- 
surance coverage.  Surely,  the  federal  law 
did  not  anticipate  extending  coverage  in 
such  cases. 

Surely,  the  federal  law  could  be  amended 
to  exclude  from  the  continuation  provisions 
persons  in  situations  as  described  above  who 
have  access  to  insurance  from  their  own  em- 
ployer. 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Omnibus  Budget  Reform  Act.  would 
you  explain  to  me  why  the  Congress  contin- 
ually uses  these  acts  each  year  to  enact  sub- 
stantial legislation— sometimes  with  what 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  consequence  for 
the  impact  on  business  and  industry  and 
employees.  The  insurance  continuation  pro- 
visions are  just  one  example— another  one  is 
the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  a  couple  years  ago  that  gave 
us  the  comprehensive  emergency  response 
and  right  to  know  provisions.  Both  the  in- 
surance and  response  legislation  may  be 
necessary— but  why  is  it  necessary  they  be 
crowded  into  budget  reconciliation  acts 
where  it  appears  little  or  no  consideration  is 


given  to  their  impact.  Surely,  if  this  Is 
worthy  legislation,  it  could  stand  on  its  own 
feet. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  if  you  think 
something  could  be  done  to  correct  the  in- 
surance continuation  act  to  address  the 
above  issue  and  also  would  appreciate  your 
comments  concerning  what  can  be  done  to 
control  Congress"  (what  I  think  is)  Ill-ad- 
vised use  of  the  budget  reconciliation  acts  to 
enact  substantive  legislation  with  little 
public  input. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

D.G.  Hauser, 
Vice  President 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  gen- 
eral, COBRA  requires  employers  to 
notify  terminated  employees,  separat- 
ed and  divorced  spouses  and  depend- 
ents of  employees,  and  spouses  and  de- 
pendents of  deceased  employees  of 
their  eligibility  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  group  health  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  employer.  The  employer 
may  charge  the  individual  who  "buys 
into"  the  group  coverage  under  these 
provisions  a  maximum  of  102  percent 
of  the  applicable  premiimi  for  that 
coverage. 

While  not  seeking  to  change  the 
purpose  of  this  law,  my  bill  addresses 
what  I  believe  was  an  oversight  in  its 
drafting:  as  written,  a  terminated  em- 
ployee may  continue  to  participate  in 
the  former  employer's  group  policy 
even  if  he  or  she  becomes  employed  by 
a  second  employer  who  maintains  a 
health  benefits  plan.  The  same  is  true 
for  separated  and  divorced  spouses, 
and  spouses  of  deceased  employees. 

The  example  set  out  in  Mr.  Hauser's 
letter,  drawn  from  an  actual  case,  may 
help  to  clarify.  In  Mr.  Hauser's  exam- 
ple, after  an  employee  of  one  of  the 
Iowa  Association  of  Business  «Se  Indus- 
try's members.  Jenesis  Ltd.-Exodus 
Ltd.,  divorced  her  husband,  her  ex- 
husband  applied,  and  was  accepted, 
for  continued  coverage  by  Jenesis  Ltd/ 
Exocus  Ltd.  under  the  COBRA  provi- 
sion. Even  though  he  is  gainfully  em- 
ployed and  eligible  for  coverge  under 
his  own  company's  plan,  he  has  opted 
to  stay  on  the  insurance  roll  of  Jenesis 
Ltd.-Exodus  Ltd.  and  is  eligible  to 
remain  there  for  36  months.  Adding 
insult  to  injury.  Jenesis  Ltd.-Exodus 
Ltd.  is  self-insured,  so  that  all  claims 
filed  against  it  by  the  ex-husband  of 
its  employee  come  directly  from  its 
earnings. 

The  purpose  of  the  COBRA  provi- 
sion is  to  allow  a  greater  number  of 
people  to  participate  in  affordable 
group  health  coverage,  and  not.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say.  to  allow  workers 
to  pick  and  choose  among  insurance 
plans.  My  bill  simply  provides  that  if  a 
person  is  eligible  to  participate  under 
another  group  health  plan,  their  eligi- 
bility for  continuation  coverage  ceases. 
This  is  already  the  situation  for  per- 
sons who  become  eligible  for  Medi- 
care—they are  not  covered  by  the 
health  care  continuation  provision. 


I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation, 
and  that  we  can  correct  this  oversight 
quickly  so  that  additional  businesses 
are  not  affected. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  require  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  cigarettes  to  place  warnings 
concerning  the  addictive  nature  of 
cigarettes  on  packages  and  in  adver- 
tisements; referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

TOBACCO  warning  LABELS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
add  an  additional  warning  label  to  to- 
bacco advertisements  and  tobacco 
products  sold  in  the  United  States. 
This  new  warning  label  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

WARNING:  Smoking  is  addictive.  Once 
you  start,  you  may  not  be  able  to  stop. 

The  evidence  is  now  overwhelming. 
Nicotine  is  a  powerful  habit-forming 
drug  which  may  lead  to  compulsive 
use  and  a  great  diminished  capacity  to 
exercise  free  will  over  tobacco  use. 
Leading  national  and  international  or- 
ganizations, including  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  World  Health 
Organization,  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  and  now  the  Surgeon 
General,  have  declared  that  chronic 
tobacco  use  constitutes  addiction. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Surgeon 
General  is  releasing  his  report  on  to- 
bacco. This  report  provides  conclusive 
evidence  that  nicotine  is  an  addictive 
drug.  Many  people  consider  tobacco  a 
habit  or  a  custom.  It  is  more.  To  be  ad- 
dictive, a  drug  must  cause  compulsive 
use  and  have  altering  mood  effects  as 
well  as  rewarding  effects  that  rein- 
force drug-taking  behavior.  Nicotine 
meets  these  criteria. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral is  focusing  attention  on  the  ad- 
dictive powers  of  nicotine.  It  is  terribly 
important  that  young  people  realize 
that  once  they  begin  to  use  tobacco, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  stop.  We  need 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  stop  tobac- 
co use.  If  more  people  realize  that  nic- 
otine is  a  harmful  addictive  drug,  the 
fewer  people  will  use  tobacco. 

Mr.  President,  tobacco  is  the  single 
biggest  health  hazard  facing  this  coim- 
try.  Virtually  all  scientific  evidence 
recognizes  the  dangers  of  tobacco. 
More  than  300,000  people  die  from 
smoking  each  year.  Smoking  contrib- 
utes to  30  percent  of  deaths  due  to 
cancer  and  to  25  percent  of  coronary 
heart  disease  in  this  country. 

Today,  everyone  agrees— everyone, 
that  is,  except  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turers—that tobacco  is  a  killer.  The 
debate  has  turned  to  defining  the 
proper  Federal  role  in  discouraging 
the  use  of  tobacco. 


The  Federal  Government  currently 
has  conflicting  policies  on  tobacco.  We 
spend  millions  on  health  research  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  millions  afflicted 
by  tobacco-related  diseases,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  provide  subsidies  to 
farmers  to  grow  tobacco.  We  place 
labels  on  tobacco  products  warning 
people  of  the  direct  link  between  use 
and  illness,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
allow  the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  to 
drop  in  real  terms  by  50  percent  over 
the  decades.  And  we  spend  millions  on 
public  health  campaigns  to  warn 
people  of  the  dangers  of  tobacco,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  manufacturers 
to  write  off  billions  of  dollars  in  adver- 
tising expenses  that  are  aimed  at  en- 
couraging people  to  smoke  or  use 
smokeless  tobacco. 

The  Government  should  speak  with 
one  voice  on  this  problem.  I  believe 
that  voice  should  unequivocally  say. 
"'smolcing  will  harm  you."  We  need 
tough  Federal  laws  that  send  the  mes- 
sage loud  and  clear.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  help  to  send  this 
message. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  1972  Philip 
Morris  document  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  describes 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  fact  that 
cigarettes  are  simply  packaging  for 
nicotine. 

The  cigarette  should  be  conceived  not  as  a 
product  but  as  a  package.  The  product  is 
nicotine.  The  cigarette  is  but  one  of  many 
package  layers.  There  is  the  carton,  which 
contains  the  pack,  which  contains  the  ciga- 
rette, which  contains  the  smoke.  The  smoke 
is  the  final  package.  The  smoker  must  strip 
off  all  these  package  layers  to  get  to  that 
which  he  seeks.  •  •  •  Think  of  the  cigarette 
pack  as  a  storage  container  for  a  day's  sup- 
port of  nicotine.  *  •  *  Think  of  the  cigarette 
as  a  dispenser  for  a  dose  unit  of  nicotine. 
•  •  •  Think  of  a  puff  of  smoke  as  the  vehi- 
cle of  nicotine.  •  *  *  Smoke  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  most  optimized  vehicle  of  nicotine 
and  the  cigarette  the  most  optimized  dis- 
penser of  smoke. 

Mr.  President,  tobacco  is  the  vehicle 
for  delivering  nicotine  to  the  public. 
We  know  that  nicotine  kills.  Now  we 
luiow  that  nicotine  is  addictive.  It  is 
government's  job  to  see  that  fewer  and 
fewer  people  spend  their  time  trying 
to  receive  their  "dose  unit"  of  nico- 
tine.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2403.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  technologies 
for  coal  separation  using  superconduc- 
tivity; referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  I*ublic  Works. 

THE  MAGNETIC  COAL  SEPARATION  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Magnetic 
Coal  Separation  Act  of  1988.  This  is  a 
bill  to  promote  a  new  and  promising 
technology  in  the  field  of  coal  combus- 
tion, and  it  is  an  acid  rain  control  bill. 
I  hope  it  will  lead  to  reducing  the 
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twice  the  price  of  switching  to  low- 
sulfur  fuels.  If  we  clean  coal  before  we 
bum  it,  then  we  are  effectively  switch- 
ing to  low  sulfur  fuels.  If  we  rely  on 
the  scrubber  as  our  sole  means  of  con- 
trolling sulfur  emissions,  then  coal— 
our  most  abundant  domestic  energy 
resource— could  simply  be  discontin- 
ued in  favor  of  cheaper  alternatives, 
such  as  natural  gas.  Scrubbers  are 
that  expensive.  It  is  clearly  something 
to  be  avoided. 

This  brings  us  to  coal  separation. 
Conventional  coal  separation  utilizes  a 
wet  process  that  requires  supplemen- 
tal energy  for  drying  before  this  coal 
can  be  fed  to  a  boiler.  The  excess  mois- 
ture that  results  from  this  process  re- 
sults in  energy  penalties  during  com- 
bustion. 

But  magnetic  separation  of  impuri- 
ties avoids  these  drawbacks— coal  is 
ground  into  a  fine,  dry  powder  that  is 
run  through  very  powerful  magnets 
made  affordable  by  the  new,  high  tem- 
perature superconductors  just  now 
being  discovered.  Impurities— sulfur- 
are  pulled  to  one  side,  and  the  final 
product  is  a  cleaner,  dry  coal  powder, 
ready  for  immediate  combustion.  A 
dry  process  saves  valuable  time  during 
preparation,  separation,  and  handling. 
Greater  purity  also  means  lower  plant 
cleaning  and  maintenance  costs.  Fur- 
ther, it  allows  for  quick  repetitive 
cleaning  cycles  through  the  magnetic 
field  to  ensure  cleaning  efficiency. 
Time  required  for  a  single  cleaning 
cycle  for  a  prototype  unit  has  been  a 
matter  of  minutes;  as  a  consequence, 
multiple  cleaning  cycles  can  be  run  in 
much  less  time  than  necessary  for  a 
one-step  conventional  separation  proc- 
ess. Estimates  for  operational  costs  are 
25  percent  of  those  associated  with 
conventional  coal  cleaning  operations. 

NEW  SUPERCONDUCTING  MATERIALS 

This  idea  has  been  around  for  some 
time,  but  has  not  been  aggressively 
pursued.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  large  amounts  of  electricity  re- 
quired for  generating  such  powerful 
magnetic  fields.  The  new  ceramic  su- 
perconductors have  changed  all  this. 
Magnets  made  with  the  new,  high- 
temperature  superconductors  will  be 
stronger  than  conventional  magnets  of 
comparable  size,  and  require  only  a 
fraction  of  the  power.  Current  esti- 
mates of  energy  savings  are  around  75 
percent. 

Conventional  superconductors  re- 
quire liquid  helium  to  adequately  cool 
the  superconducting  material.  This  ex- 
tremely low  temperature  requirement 
has  restricted  these  materials  to  a  few 
specialized  fields.  The  new  high  tem- 
perature materials  can  be  adequately 
cooled  using  liquid  nitrogen,  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  liquid  helium.  In 
short,  this  new  process  holds  the 
promise  of  being  more  efficient  that 
conventional  coal  separation,  and 
cheaper  than  flue  gas  scrubbers.  Quite 
a  bargain. 


The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  will 
allow  us  to  bring  this  idea  to  fruition. 
So  far  the  only  existing  prototype,  at 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  in  Illi- 
nois, uses  preexisting  low  temperature 
superconducting  magnets.  I  would 
expect  that  some  of  the  funds  this  bill 
authorizes  would  go  toward  creating  a 
prototype  using  the  new,  high-temp- 
erature superconducting  magnets. 
Such  a  prototype  will  be  needed  to 
produce  data  on  both  operating  costs 
and  cleaning  efficiencies— information 
vitally  necessary  for  the  commercial- 
ization of  any  new  technology  of  this 
sort. 

Only  sustained  research  and  devel- 
opment will  allow  us  to  take  advantage 
of  this  technology  and  ensure  its 
timely  availability.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  authorize  $50  mil- 
lion for  research,  development  and 
commercialization  of  magnetic  coal 
separation  and  magnetic  emissions 
controls,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 
seeing  it  used  at  coal  fired  power 
plants  across  the  country,  particularly 
in  areas  of  predominantly  high-sulfur 
coal. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  acid  rain  legislation.  It 
may  happen  this  year,  or  even  next, 
but  it  will  almost  surely  happen,  and 
we  must  strive  to  see  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  do  enact  deals  with  all  facets 
of  the  problem.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  using  this  prom- 
ising technology  to  eliminate  acid  rain 
at  its  source,  and  will  support  this 
bill.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Novem- 
ber 6,  1988,  and  ending  November  12, 
1988.  as  "National  Disabled  Americans 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  DISABLED  AMERICANS  WEEK 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
marking  November  6  through  Novem- 
ber 12,  1988  as  "National  Disabled 
Americans  Week."  Over  36  million 
Americans  suffer  from  disabilities  and 
over  25  percent  of  these  disabled 
Americans  have  more  than  one  disabil- 
ity. And  this  number  is  expected  to 
rise  as  medical  technology  continues 
to  improve  upon  its  ability  to  prolong 
human  life. 

All  Americans  share  the  risk  of  be- 
coming disabled.  Some  are  bom  with 
disabilities.  Others  may  develop  dis- 
abilities due  to  accident,  illness  or  en- 
vironmental factors.  Others  age  into 
disabilities.  These  disabilities  are 
varied.  They  range  from  visual  impair- 
ment, hearing  difficulties,  activity  lim- 
itations to  learning,  emotional  and  be- 
havioral problems. 

Disabled  Americans  are  more  likely 
to  live  in  poverty.  And  they  are  less 
educated.  Simply  put,  disabled  Ameri- 


cans are  discriminated  against  and  do 
not  have  the  same  advantages  as  do 
nondisabled  Americans. 

Establishing  National  Disabled 
Americans  Week  will  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  to  learn  what 
it  means  to  have  a  disability.  More  im- 
portantly though,  this  week  will  help 
us  look  at  how  society  deals  with  the 
disabled  and  what  efforts  we  must 
take  to  integrate  the  growing  number 
of  disabled  Americans  into  the  main- 
stream of  society.  Furthermore,  this 
week  will  make  more  Americans  aware 
of  how  independent  and  self-sufficient 
disabled  Americans  can  be. 

Disabled  Americans  have  the  same 
basic  needs  as  do  nondisabled  Ameri- 
cans. They  need  affordable  housing, 
adequate  health  care,  essential  educa- 
tion, and  access  to  transportation.  It  is 
imperative  that  all  Americans  work  to- 
gether to  make  sure  disabled  Ameri- 
cans are  not  discriminated  against  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Garrison,  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  National 
Easter  Seals  Society  has  written  to  me 
expressing  his  strong  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  greatest  tragedy  in  the  world  is 
not  allowing  an  individual  to  reach  his 
or  her  full  potential.  For  this  reason,  I 
introduce  this  joint  resolution  to 
ensure  that  the  commitment  being 
made  to  the  public  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans is  continued. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

Chicago,  IL.  February  1,  1988. 
Senator  Patrick  Leahy. 
RiLSsell  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Leahy:  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  one  million  persons  who  are  cli- 
ents of  Easter  Seal  Society  programs  nation- 
wide, I  heartily  encourage  you  in  your  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  National  Disabled  Amer- 
icans Week.  A  ceremonial  week  such  as  the 
one  proposed  could  provide  persons  with 
disabilities  the  opportunity  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  break  down  the  attitudinal 
barriers  that  most  often  stand  in  their  way. 
As  you  well  know,  and  as  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Mayor  Henry  Cisneros  said  to  those 
assembled  at  our  National  Convention  in 
Boston  last  November,  persons  with  disabil- 
ities are  a  people  resource  that  remains 
largely  untapped.  Easter  Seals  has  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  this  group— both 
children  and  adults— for  almost  seventy 
years.  Many  of  our  corporate  sponsors,  in- 
cluding our  recent  Business  and  Industry 
Award  winner  Friendly  Ice  Cream  Corp., 
have  had  wonderful  experiences  and  set  re- 
sponsible examples  in  hiring  persons  with 
disabilities.  What  they  have  learned  in  set- 
ting an  example  is  that  persons  with  disabil- 
ities are  dedicated  and  loyal  employees, 
when  given  a  chance. 

Establishing  a  National  Disabled  Persons 
Week  would  create  an  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  learn  about  what  it  means  to 
have  a  disability  and,  more  than  this,  to 


become  aware  of  how  independent  and  self- 
sufficient  so  many  people  with  disabiities 
have  become. 

At  Easter  Seals,  we  commend  your  efforts 
to  establish  this  national  week  and  offer  our 
continuing  enthusiasm  and  supFwrt  for  your 
work  in  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Garrison. 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

S.  675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  675,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal 
year  1988,  1989,  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 

S.  1511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1511,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  replace  the 
AFDC  Program  with  a  comprehensive 
program  of  mandatory  child  support 
and  work  training  which  provides  for 
transitional  child  care  and  medical  as- 
sistance, benefits  improvement,  and 
mandatory  extension  of  coverage  to 
two-parent  families,  and  which  reflects 
a  general  emphasis  on  shared  and  re- 
ciprocal obligation,  program  innova- 
tion, and  organizational  renewal. 

S.   1522 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LuGAR],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1522,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  extend  through  1992  the 
period  during  which  qualified  mort- 
gage bonds  and  mortgage  certificates 
may  be  issued. 

S.  1S9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1595.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  V,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary 
leave  transfer  program  for  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2098.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
prohibit  discrimination  against  blind 
individuals  in  air  travel. 


S.  2159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2159,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  to 
provide  that  the  requirements  for  the 
operation  of  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cles will  not  apply  to  the  operation  of 
certain  farm  vehicles. 

S.  2199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2199,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  and  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  to 
establish  the  American  Heritage 
Trust,  for  purposes  of  enhancing  the 
protection  of  the  Nation's  natural,  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  recreational  her- 
itage, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2205 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2205,  a  bill  to  enact  the 
Omnibus  Antidrug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2206.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  provide  for 
the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
for  the  intentional  killing  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  for  certain  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise  drug  of- 
fenses. 

S.  2285 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sybims.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2285,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange 
certain  national  forest  lands  in  the 
Targhee  National  Forest. 

senate  joint  resolution  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  294 

of  Mr.  Trible,  the 

Senator  from  Indiana 

the  Senator  from  Mon- 

Aaucus],  and  the  Senator 

Maryl  ind  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were 

cqsponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
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were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  295,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
September  15,  1988.  as  "National 
D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  298.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  1988 
as  "National  Library  Card  Sign-Up 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
307,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
decade  beginning  January  1,  1988,  as 
the  "Decade  of  the  Brain." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
315.  a  joint  resolution  designating  1989 
as  "Year  of  the  Young  Reader." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2032 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  2032  proposed  to  S.  2355,  an  origi- 
nal bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
military  construction,  and  for  defense 
activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  2070  proposed  to  S. 
2355,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  military  construction, 
and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Eiiergy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 


for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  207 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [IVfr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  2071  proposed  to  S. 
2355,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  military  construction, 
and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


STEVENS  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
2079  AND  2080 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  military  construction, 
and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2079 
On  page  93,  strike  out  line  IS  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  94,  line  23,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  802.  GUIDANCE  ON  USE  OF  FIXED  PRICE  DE- 
VELOPMENT contracts. 
(a)  In  General.— (1)  Not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe guidelines  that  provide  that  a  fixed- 
price  contract  should  be  awarded  in  the  case 
of  a  development  program  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  only  when— 

(A)  the  level  of  program  risk  permits  real- 
istic pricing;  and 

(B)  the  use  of  a  fixed-price  contract  per- 
mits an  equitable  and  sensible  allocation  of 
program  risk  between  the  United  States  and 
the  contractor. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment and  the  head  of  a  Defense  Agency 
may  not  award  a  firm  fixed-price  contract  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  for  the  development  of 
a  major  system  or  a  subsystem  of  a  major 
system  unless  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  determines  and  states 
in  writing  that  the  award  of  such  contract  is 
consistent  with  the  criteria  specified  in 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
guidelines  prescribed  under  such  paragraph. 

(B)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  may  delegate  his  authority 
under  subparagraph  (A)  only  to  a  person 
who  holds  a  position  in  the  Office  of  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  at  or  above  the  level  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Defense  Agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section 
101(44)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "major  system"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section 
2302(5)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Expiration.— Paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  2080 

On  page  114.  strike  out  lines  15  through 
17  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
agreements  that— 

(i)  are  negotiated  between  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor before  or  during  the  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  such  agreements;  and 

(11)  are  entered  into  after  the  Secretary 
determines  that  cost  advantages  for  the 
United  States  will  result  from  allowing  such 
foreign  selling  costs  under  such  agreements. 
Each  of  the  budget  requests  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1989  shall 
reflect  such  cost  advantages.". 
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WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2081 
Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  131,  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  823.  applicability  OF  CONTRACT  GOAL  FOR 

minorities  to   printing-related 

services. 
Section  1207  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public 
Law  99-661;  100  Stat.  3973)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  subsec- 
tion (1);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection  (h): 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  sections  501  and  502 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  and  section 
309  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1988  (as  contained  in  section 
lOl(i)  of  Public  Law  100-202  (101  Stat.  1329- 
310)),  printing,  binding,  and  related  services 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  procured  from  entities  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  in  order  to  meet  the  objectives 
set  out  in  such  subsection.  The  procurement 
of  printing,  binding,  and  related  services 
from  such  entities  shall  be  conducted  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  the  Public 
Printer  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Printing,  binding,  and  related  services 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
not  procured  from  such  entitles  shall  be 
procured  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office.". 


JOHNSTON  (AND  BREAUX) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2082 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Breaux)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  8  at  lines  10  through  12  delete 
subparagraph  (ID  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(ii)  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  cost,  sched- 
ule, or  preformance  requirements  of  the 
Navy  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"Such  certification  may  not  be  issued 
until  after  the  bids  for  such  competition  are 
received." 


HELMS  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
THROUGH  2086 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  four  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amendment  No.  2083 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
the  following  new  section: 

SENSE  or  THE  CONGRESS  ON  THE  FIVE-YEAR  ABM 
TREATY  REVIEW 

"Sec  .  (a)  Findings.— ( 1 )  The  Senate 
finds  that  the  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation  of 
Anti-Balllstlc  Missile  Systems,  With  Associ- 
ated Protocol,  (hereinafter  the  "ABM 
Treaty"  or  the  "Treaty")  In  its  Article  XIV, 
Paragraph  2,  reads  as  follows:  "Five  years 
after  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  at 
five-year  Intervals  thereafter,  the  Parties 
shall  together  conduct  a  review  of  this 
Treaty." 

(2)  The  Senate  further  finds  that  such 
Treaty  entered  into  force  on  October  3. 
1972,  and  that  the  third  five-year  anniversa- 
ry date  specified  by  Article  XIV,  Paragraph 
2,  for  the  conduct  of  the  review  contemplat- 
ed therein  was  October  3,  1987. 

(3)  The  Senate  further  finds  that,  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  canons  of  legal 
construction,  a  specified  number  of  years 
after  a  specific  and  determinable  date 
means  the  specified  anniversary  of  such 
date  and  therefore  that  the  third  five-year 
review  of  the  ABM  Treaty  should  have 
begun  on  or  about  October  3. 1987. 

(4)  The  Senate  finally  finds  that  the  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  have  not  met  as  required 
by  Article  XIV,  Paragraph  2,  because  the 
United  States  of  America  refused  to  meet  on 
the  date  required,  to  wit  October  3.  1987. 
and  that  the  United  States,  seven  months 
later,  still  refuses  to  propose  a  date  for  this 
meeting. 

Sense  of  Congress. 
(b)  Taking  account  of  the  findings  of  this 
Section.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  without  any  further 
delay  propose  an  early  date  to  conduct  the 
overdue  five-year  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  Immediately  thereafter  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  results  of  that  review. 

Amendment  No.  2084 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Congress:- (1)  condemns  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia  for  its  blatant  dis- 
regard for  human  life  as  demonstrated  by 
its  use  of  food  as  a  weapon,  its  forced  reset- 
tlement program,  and  its  human  righte 
record; 

(2)  In  the  strongest  term  possible,  urges 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia  to  allow  for- 
eign relief  personnel  to  return  to  the  north 
and  to  allow  the  International  relief  cam- 
paign to  resume  operations  at  Its  own  risk, 
while  retaining  full  control  over  Its  assets 
and  having  access  to  adequate  aircraft  and 
fuel; 

(3)  In  the  strongest  terms  pwsslble,  urges 
rebel  groups  to  cease  attacks  upon  relief  ve- 
hicles and  relief  distribution  points  and  to 
respect  the  Impartiality  of  the  international 
relief  campaign: 

(4)  urges  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  (via  direct  representations  to  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia,  certain  rebel 
groups,  and  via  sustained  multilateral  Initia- 
tives Involving  other  Western  donors,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Organization  of  Af- 


rican Unity)  to  focus  world  pressure  and 
opinion  upon  the  combatants  in  the  north, 
to  press  for  an  "open  roads/own  risk"  policy 
that  will  facilitate  the  resumption  of  inter- 
national relief  efforts  In  the  north,  to  press 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia  and  the  rebel 
groups  to  reach  a  pragmatic,  enduring  polit- 
ical settlement,  and  to  press  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  to  Implement  genuine  and 
effective  reform  of  Its  failed  agricultural 
policies;  and 

(5)  urges  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  engage  In  direct  discussion  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
order  that  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
crisis  in  northern  Ethiopia  becomes  a  high 
Soviet  priority  and  that  the  approach  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Is  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  West. 

(b)  Sancttions.- 

( 1 )  Sanctions  urged  under  certain  condi- 
tions.—The  President's  is  strongly  urged, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  (notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law),  to  Impose  such 
economic  sanctions  upon  Ethiopia  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  appropriate 
(subject  to  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection)  if,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Government 
of  Ethiopia  engages  In  any  of  the  following 
outrages: 

(i)  Forced  resettlement. 

(li)  Forced  confinement  In  any  resettle- 
ment camp. 

(Ill)  Diversion  of  International  relief  to 
the  military. 

(iv)  Denial  of  international  relief  to  any 
persons  at  risk  because  of  famine. 

(v)  Seizure  of  International  relief  assets 
provided  by  the  United  States. 

(vi)  Prohibition  of  end-use  monitoring  of 
food  distribution  by  International  relief  per- 
sonnel. 

(2)  Sanctions  to  be  included.— Sanctions 
imposed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  ( 1 )  shall 
Include  sanctions  which  substantially  affect 
the  major  exports  of  Ethiopia. 

(3)  Export  sanctions.— If  a  sanction  im- 
posed pursuant  to  subparagraph  ( 1 )  involves 
the  prohibition  or  curtailment  of  exports  to 
Ethiopia,  that  sanction  may  only  be  im- 
posed under  the  authority  and  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  6  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 

(4)  Reports  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  15-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and  at  the  end  of  each  60-day  period  there- 
after, the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  whether,  during  that 
period,  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  en- 
gaged In  any  conduct  described  in  subpara- 
graph (1  of  this  subsection).  Each  such 
report  shall  describe  the  response  of  the 
United  States  to  such  conduct. 

(5)  Regulation  authority.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  Issue  such  regulations,  licenses, 
and  orders  as  are  necessary  to  Implement 
any  sanctions  imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  2085 

Viz:  Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec  .  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Panamanian  Defense  Force 
unless  and  until  the  President  has  certified 
to  Congress  that  no  armed  forces  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Cuba, 
or  Nicaragua  are  present  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  that  General  Manuel  Noriega 
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AliENDMENT  NO.  2086 

;nd  of  the  bill  the  following 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
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DOMtNICI    (for    himself    and 

BiNGAAqTN)  proposed  an  amend- 

bill  S,  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 


place  in  the  bill,  insert 
lew  section: 


COORDINATIOll  OF  VERIFICATION  POLICY  AND 
RESEARCH  A  (JD  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

later  than  June  30,  1989,  the 
submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
ipcludes  a  review  of  the  rela- 
arms  control  objectives  of 
with  the  responsiveness 
development  of  monitoring 
weapons    verification.    Such 
I  nclude  but  not  be  limited  to 
of  the  Departments  of  De- 
Energy,  the  Director  of 
and  the  Arms  Control 
Agency. 

the  report  shall  include 

the  President,  and  such  rec- 
for  improvement  as  the 
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of  efforts  to  ensure  that 

( reaty  verification  policy  is  for- 

manner  which  takes  into  ac- 

technologly  for  monitoring 

of  efforts  to  insure  that  re- 
development on  monitoring  sys- 
evolves  in  step  with  arms 
verification  policy. 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2088 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Chafee,  and 
Mr.  Heinz  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SE(  .      .  LIMITATION  ON  DEPI.OVMKNT  OK  CERTAIN 
STRATECnC  NlCi.EAR  WEAPONS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Strategic  Nuclear  Weapons  In- 
terim Restraint  Act." 

(b)  Limitation  on  Obligation  of  Funds.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  subject  to  subsection  (c).  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  before  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989  to  overhaul,  maintain,  oper- 
ate or  deploy  more  than— 

(1)  820  launchers  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  equipped  with  multiple,  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles: 

(2)  1,200  launchers  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  equipped  with  multiple,  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles  and 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
equipped  with  multiple,  independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles;  or 

(3)  an  aggregate  total  of  1,320  launchers 
of  ballistic  missiles  described  in  clause  (2) 
and  heavy  bombers  equipped  for  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles: 

(c)  Exceptions.— (1)  The  limitation  on  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  in  sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  apply  if  at  any  time 
more  than  29  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  deploys  strategic  forces  in  numbers 
greater  than  those  specified  in  subsection 
(a).  If  the  President  makes  such  a  determina- 
tion, he  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
that  includes  the  information  on  which 
such  determination  was  based.  Such  report 
shall  be  submitted  in  both  classified  and  un- 
classified form. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  more  than  29  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
President  notifies  Congress  in  writing  that, 
based  on  the  best  agreed  intelligence  Com- 
munity assessments,  he  is  unable  to  make  a 
certification  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  to  make 
a  certification  that  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ploys strategic  forces  in  numbers  at  or 
below  those  specified  in  subsection  (a),  the 
limitation  on  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  for  a  period  of  29  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  notification  is  received  by 
Congress. 

(d)  Notification  or  Plans  for  Compli- 
ance.—Not  more  than  29  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  President  determines  that 
funds  are  prohibited  from  being  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  overhaul,  maintenance, 
operation  or  deployment  of  strategic  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  in  excess  of  the  num- 
bers specified  in  subsection  (b),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  Congress  of  his  plans  for 
actions  to  comply  with  the  limitations  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b). 

(e)  New  Agreement.— If  a  new  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  relating  to  the  deployment  of  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons  becomes  effective 
before  September  30,  1989,  the  restriction 
on  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  cease  to  apply. 

(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


(1)  The  terms  "launchers  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  equipped  with  mul- 
tiple, independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles" and  "submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles equipped  with  multiple,  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles"  mean  launchers 
of  the  types  developed  and  tested  for 
launching  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
equipped  with  multiple,  independently  tar- 
getable reentry  vehicles. 

(2)  The  term  "air  launched  cruise  mis- 
siles" means  unmanned,  self  propelled, 
guided,  weapon  delivery  vehicles  which  sus- 
tain flight  through  the  use  of  aerodynamic 
lift  over  most  of  their  flight  path  and  which 
are  flight  tested  from  or  deployed  on  air- 
craft. 

(g)  Salt  II  Compliance  Amendment.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  obligated  to  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Salt  II  Treaty,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  and  until  the  fol- 
lowing have  occurred: 

( 1 )  The  Senate  has  amended  the  Treaty  so 
as  to  give  it  legal  force  if  it  were  ratified: 

(2)  The  Senate  has  given  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Treaty: 

(3)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics has  agreed  to  all  amendments,  reserva- 
tions and  understandings  upon  which  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent  is  conditioned. 

(4)  Each  party  has  ratified  the  Treaty  in 
accordance  with  its  own  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 


May  16,  1988 
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CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  2089 

Mr.  CHILES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Commission  on  Alternative  Utili- 
zation OF  Military  Facilities.— (a)  Within 
30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  President  shall  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Alternative  Utilization  of  Mili- 
tary Facilities.  The  Commission  shall  be 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  F»risons 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

(b)  On  a  biannual  basis,  the  Commission 
shall- 

( 1 )  prepare  a  report  listing  active  and  non- 
active  military  facilities  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  identified  as  fit  for  clo- 
sure, underutilized  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  on 
the  surplus  property  list: 

(2)  identify  those  facilities,  or  parts  there- 
of, that  could  be  utilized  or  renovated  as 
minimum  security  facilities  to  hold  non-vio- 
lent prisoners: 

(3)  identify  those  facilities  or  parts  there- 
of, that  could  be  utilized  or  renovated  to 
house  non-violent  persons  for  drug  treat- 
ment purposes:  and 

(4)  present  this  list  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  first  report  required  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  September  1, 
1988.  Further  reports  shall  be  issued  not 
later  than  September  1  every  2  years  there- 
after through  fiscal  year  1996. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 

2090 
Mr.     MURKOWSKI     proposed     an 
amendment  to  the  bUl  S.  2355,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.      .  Kl'WAITI  Bl'RDEN  SHARING. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  naval  forces  are  protect- 
ing the  shipment  of  Kuwaiti  produced  crude 
oil  through  the  Persian  Gulf: 

(2)  eleven  Kuwaiti  tankers  have  been  re- 
flagged  by  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  that  such  tankers  are  enti- 
tled to  United  States  naval  protection: 

(3)  Kuwait  derives  significant  economic 
benefit  from  U.S.  naval  protection  and  from 
the  reflagging  of  its  tankers: 

(4)  Kuwait  has  invested  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  its  crude  oil  in 
United  States  domestic  crude  oil  reserves 
and  refining  capabilities: 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  Kuwait  should  make  a  greater  effort 
to  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the  costs 
of  protecting  commercial  shipping  in  the 
Persian  Gulf: 

(2)  Kuwait  should,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  employ  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  personnel  to  man  its  tankers 
reflagged  with  United  States  flags  of  con- 
venience: 

(3)  Kuwait  should,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  charter  idle  United  States 
crude  oil  tankers  to  transport  a  portion  of 
its  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 


years  that  remain  available  for  obligation 
may  be  transferred  from  any  such  appro- 
priation to  and  merged  with  Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion.  Navy  for  the  procurement 
of  one  DDG-51  class  destroyer:  provided 
that  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
transfer  authority  contained  in  this  or  any 
other  Act. 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2091 

Mr.  GARN.  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.     .  PRODICT  EVALIATION  ACTIVITY. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$17,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
product  evaluation  activity  provided  for 
under  section  2369  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  816  of  this  Act. 


reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  and  restora- 
tion): and 

"(2)  void  Agreement  No.  1264.  dated  July 
14,  1964,  entered  into  with  said  Commisison 
and  the  State  of  Ohio  with  respect  to  such 
facility  as  authorized  under  Section  129(d) 
of  Title  23,  United  States  Code." 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2094 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and 
Mr.  McClure)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec     .  Findings.  The  Congress  finds: 

"(1)  Panamanian  strongman  Manuel  Nor- 
iega has  been  accused  of  serious  violations 
of  American  law  involving  trafficking  in  ille- 
gal drugs,  providing  protection  and  support 
to  drug  traffickers,  and  laundering  drug  re- 
lated money; 

"(2)  Federal  indictments  have  been 
handed  down  against  Noriega  in  the  State 
of  Florida  on  a  numl)er  of  these  drug-relat- 
ed charges; 

"(3)  There  are  media  and  other  reports 
that  negotiations  with  Noriega  may  have  oc- 
curred, on  arrangements  under  which  he 
would  give  up  political  power  and  leave 
Panama,  in  exchange  for  the  dropping  of 
the  Federal  drug-related  indictments 
against  him. 

"Sec  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that: 

"(1)  No  negotiations  should  be  conducted, 
nor  arrangements  made  by  the  United 
States  Government,  with  Noriega,  which 
would  involve  the  dropping  of  the  drug-re- 
lated indictments  against  him. 

"(2)  Any  such  negotiations,  or  arrange- 
ments, would  send  the  wrong  signal  about 
the  priority  which  the  United  States  at- 
taches to  the  war  on  drugs:  would  not  fur- 
ther the  prospects  of  restoring  non-corrupt, 
democratic  government  to  Panama:  and 
would  not  serve  the  overall  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States." 


KENNEDY  (AND  GLENN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2092 

Mr.  EXON  (for  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Glenn)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  2355,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  249,  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following  new  sul)section: 

(e)  Special  Isotope  Separation  Project.— 
(1)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
the  special  isotope  separation  project,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  site  preparation  for  such  project 
before  March  1,  1989. 


COHEN  (AND  STENNIS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2093 

Mr,  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Stennis)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill.  S.  2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  DDG-51     Destroyer.     Up     to 

$730,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  in  prior 


BOB  SIKES  VISITOR  CENTER 


METZENBAUM  (AND  GLENN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2095 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Metzenbaum  and 
Mr.  Glenn)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1736)  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  located  at  1801  Gulf 
Breeze  Parkway,  Gulf  Breeze,  Florida, 
as  the  "Bob  Sikes  Visitor  Center";  as 
follows: 

Section  129  of  Title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Voiding  of  Certain  Agreement.— Upon 
the  request  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Commis- 
sion of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  (1-80.  1-90  and  I- 
76  in  the  State  of  Ohio)  and  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  Secretary  shall: 

"(1)  enter  into  an  agreement  providing 
that  toll  revenues  from  operation  of  the 
tolled  Ohio  Turnpike  facility  will  be  used 
only  on  such  facility  for  construction  and 
reconstruction  costs  and  for  the  costs  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  operation  and  debt  serv- 
ice of  such  facility  (including  resurfacing. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
committee  on  rules  and  administration 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
armounce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  at 
10  p.m..  on  Tuesday.  June  7.  in  SR- 
301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1786.  This  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dixon,  would  es- 
tablish a  series  of  six  Presidential  pri- 
maries at  which  the  public  may  ex- 
press its  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  individual  for  election  to 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Members  of  Congress  and  other  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  interested  in 
testifying  or  submitting  a  statement 
for  the  hearing  record  are  requested 
to  contact  Jack  Sousa,  chief  counsel  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  on  224-5648. 
subcommittee  on  agriculture  credit 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
has  scheduled  a  series  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987. 

The  first  hearing,  scheduled  for  May 
23.  1988,  at  1:30  p.m.  in  SR-332,  wiU 
focus  on  the  implementation  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  in  the  Jack- 
son Farm  Credit  District.  Senator 
John  Breaux  will  preside. 

The  second  hearing,  scheduled  for 
June  16,  1988.  at  10  a.m.  in  SR-332  will 
be  a  general  oversight  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  the  Farm  Credit  System.  Sen- 
ator David  Boren  will  preside. 

The  last  hearing,  an  oversight  hear- 
ing of  the  Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion will  take  place  on  Thursday,  July 
14.  1988.  at  10  a.m.  in  SR-332.  Senator 
David  Boren  will  preside. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Kellye  Eversole  at  224-5207. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  finance 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  16,  1988,  at  2  p.m.  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations to  the  administration 
for  the  implementation  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  federal  services,  post 
office  and  civil  service 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcom- 
mittee    on     Federal     Services,     Post 
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Civil  Service,  Committee 
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OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  hys- 
riiining    rampant.    In    the 
!  upposed  war  on  drugs,  the 
G(  neral    has   mistaken   the 
c<  mparing  tobacco— a  legiti- 
le  [al  substance— to  insidious 
su;h  as  heroin  and  cocaine, 
directed    "friendly    fire"    at 
fa  rmers  and  businessmen, 
thit  tobacco  is  an  addictive 
aid  cocaine  is  to  trivialize 
these    mind-altering    sub- 
on  those  who  violate  laws 
s^l  and  use  them.  Are  ciga- 
and  tobacco  farmers— 
trtan  those  who  traffic  in  il- 


cigarette  smoking  is  on 
among  our  young  people, 
that  drug  use  is  on  the 
those  very  same  young 
Which  of  these  practices  de- 
efforts? 
some  40  million  Ameri- 
foAner  smokers,  and  that  95 
hem  quite  smoking  with- 
that  is  so,  perhaps  the 
can  tell  me  how  he 
tibacco   addictive.   Perhaps 
ell  me  why  the  millions  of 
are  overweight  are  not 
ood. 
shouldn't   be   surprised, 
administration   that   de- 
drugs,  and  then  counsels 
say  no." 
he    administration    that, 
)f  drugs  are  flowing  into 
in  airplanes  and  ships, 
luxury    yacht    with    a 
aboard, 
the    administration    that 
live    an    indicted    Central 
drug    lord    more    advance 
it  is  willing  to  give  Ameri- 
vorkers. 
Surgeon  General's  prior- 
He  should  get  off  the 
legitimate,  law-abiding  Ameri- 
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can  farmers,  and  concentrate  on  those 
who  are  breaking  our  laws  to  addict 
and  corrupt  our  citizens.  There  are 
straightforward  reasons  for  warning 
about  smoking.  There  is  no  need  to 
dream  up  hysterical  inventions  to 
make  the  point.* 
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ske  ived. 


MEMORANDUM    OF    AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF   AMERICA   AND   THE   STATE 

OF  ISRAEL 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  herald  a  historic  event  that 
occurred  on  April  21,  1988,  during  the 
celebration  of  Israel's  40th  anniversa- 
ry—the signing  of  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  regarding  political,  security 
and  economic  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

This  historic  agreement  recognizes 
the  development  of  close  and  increas- 
ingly productive  bilateral  relations 
that  have  grown  to  new  proportions  in 
the  eighties.  It  institutionalizes  a  his- 
tory of  growing  and  depending  strate- 
gic cooperation  with  Israel,  which  re- 
flects a  shared  interest  in  building 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 
Israel  is  a  fellow  democratic  nation 
and  major  non-NATO  ally  with  which 
the  United  States  has  mutual  security 
and  economic  interests.  Strategic  coop- 
eration is  not  a  one-way  street.  The  re- 
lationship with  Israel  has  greatly  en- 
hanced America's  strategic  position  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  has  served  as  a  deterrent  to 
conflict  in  the  region. 

In  all  these  important  areas— mili- 
tary, economic,  and  strategic— the  two 
nations  are  erecting  a  comprehensive 
framework  for  building  on  the 
achievement  of  the  past  and  growing 
into  the  future  while  shielding  them 
from  the  political  turmoil  of  the 
region. 

Central  to  this  relationship  are  a 
series  of  bilateral  groups  established 
in  recent  years  that  have  been  of  great 
value  to  both  countries.  The  Joint  Po- 
litical Military  Group  [JPMG]  has  as- 
sisted in  the  initiation  of  joint  military 
planning,  prepositioning  of  United 
States  defense  material  in  Israel  and 
combined  exercises  with  Israeli  forces. 
The  Joint  Security  Assistance  Plan- 
ning Group  [JSAP]  coordinates  the  ef- 
fective implementation  of  U.S.  securi- 
ty assistance  and  reviews  cooperative 
defense  industrial  issues.  The  Joint 
Economic  Development  Group 
[JEDG]  concerns  itself  with  develop- 
ing policies  which  promote  a  strong 
and  self-sufficient  economy  in  Israel. 
With  the  signing  of  this  MOA,  these 
groups  will  now  continue  to  exist  and 
to  strengthen  their  efforts  toward  the 
building  of  strategic  ties  between  our 
two  nations. 

Mr.  President.  Israel  is  our  close 
friend  and  ally,  and  we  both  have  ben- 
efited greatly  from  our  close  ties.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 


applauding  this  MOA  and  the  mutual 
benefits  of  the  United  States-Israel  re- 
lationship that  it  reflects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  this  critical  agreement  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  memorandum  of  agreement  fol- 
lows: 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  State 
OF  Israel  Regarding  Joint  Political,  Se- 
curity, and  Economic  Cooperation 

preamble 
The  parties  to  this  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  reaffirm  the  close  relationship 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Israel,  based  upon  common  goals,  interests, 
and  values;  welcome  the  achievements  made 
in  strategic,  economic,  industrial,  and  tech- 
nological cooperation:  recognize  the  mutual 
benefits  of  the  United  States-Israel  Free 
Trade  Agreement;  take  note  of  United 
States  economic  and  security  assistance  to 
Israel;  and  note  that  Israel  is  currently  des- 
ignated, for  the  purposes  of  Section  1105  of 
the  1987  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  as  a  major  non-NATO  ally  of  the 
United  States.  The  parties  wish  to  enhance 
their  relationship  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  framework  for 
continued  consultation  and  cooperation  and 
have  reached  the  following  agreements  in 
order  to  achieve  this  aim. 

ARTICLE  I 

The  United  States  and  Israel  recognize 
the  value  of  their  unique  dialogue  and  agree 
to  continue  frequent  consultations  and  peri- 
odic meetings  between  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Minister  of  Defense,  and  between  other 
Cabinet-level  officials.  In  these  meetings, 
international  and  bilateral  issues  of  immedi- 
ate and  significant  concern  to  both  coun- 
tries will  be  discussed  as  appropriate. 

ARTICLE  II 

A.  The  Director  General  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs  will  meet  reg- 
ularly, for  a  Joint  Political  Consultation 
( JPC)  to  discuss  a  wide  range  of  internation- 
al issues  of  mutual  interest  with  a  view 
toward  increasing  their  mutual  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  these  issues. 

B.  The  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Israel's  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Division  of  International 
Cooperation  (Mashav)  meet  periodically  to 
coordinate  and  facilitate,  as  appropriate, 
programs  of  cooperative  assistance  to  devel- 
oping countries. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  United  States  and  Israel  reaffirm  the 
importance  of  the  following  U.S.-Israeli 
Joint  Groups: 

A.  The  Joint  Political  Military  Group 
(JPMG)  is  the  forum  in  which  the  two 
states  discuss  and  implement,  pursuant  to 
existing  arrangements,  joint  cooperative  ef- 
forts such  a  combined  planning,  joint  exer- 
cises, and  logistics.  The  JPMG  also  discusses 
current  political-military  issues  of  mutual 
strategic  concern. 

1.  The  JPMG  is  a  binational.  interagency 
group  co-chaired  by  the  Director  General  of 
the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Defense  and  the  U.S. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Politico- 
Military  Affairs. 


2.  The  JPMG  normally  meets  biannually. 
alternating  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States. 

B.  The  Joint  Security  Assistance  Planning 
Group  (JSAP)  is  the  forum  in  which  the 
two  states  review  Israel's  requests  for  securi- 
ty assistance  in  light  of  current  threat  as- 
sessments and  U.S.  budgetary  capabilities 
and  agree  upon  proposed  levels  of  security 
assistance.  The  JSAP  also  discusses  issues 
related  to  security  assistance,  such  as  indus- 
trial and  technological  cooperation,  as  well 
as  issues  related  to  Israel's  inclusion  among 
those  countries  currently  designated  as 
major  non-NATO  allies  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperative  research  and 
development  under  Section  1105  of  the  1987 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

1.  The  JSAP  is  a  binational.  interagency 
group  co-chaired  by  the  Director  General  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Security  Assistance.  Sci- 
ence, and  Technology. 

2.  The  JSAP  currently  meets  annually,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

C.  The  Joint  Economic  Development 
Group  (JEDG)  is  the  forum  which  discusses 
developments  in  Israel's  economy.  With  a 
view  to  stimulating  economic  growth  and 
self-reliance,  the  JEDG  exchanges  views  on 
Israeli  economic  policy  planning,  stabiliza- 
tion efforts,  and  structural  reform.  The 
JEDG  also  evaluates  Israel's  requests  for 
U.S.  economic  assistance. 

1.  The  JEDG  is  a  binational,  interagency 
group  co-chaired  by  the  Director  General  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  The 
group  includes  private  U.S.  and  Israeli 
economists  invited  by  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

2.  The  JEDG  currently  meets  biannually. 
alternating  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

ARTICLE  IV 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  does  not 
derogate  from  any  existing  agreements  or 
undertakings  between  the  two  states  nor  in 
any  way  prejudices  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  either  state  under  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  or  under  international 
law.  In  accordance  with  the  above,  the  par- 
ties reaffirm  their  aspirations  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  countries.  This  agreement 
shall  come  into  effect  upon  signature,  shall 
be  valid  for  an  initial  period  of  five  years, 
and  shall  thereafter  be  renewed  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  five  years  unless  either 
party  notifies  the  other  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  a  five  year  period  that  it  wishes  to 
terminate  the  agreement.* 


CHARLES  H.  MARCIANTE  RE- 
ELECTED PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  STATE  AFL-CIO 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  congratulate  Charles  H.  Mar- 
ciante  on  his  election  to  a  sixth  term 
as  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
AFL-CIO  and  also  to  honor  his  many 
contributions  to  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Maricante,  a  native  New  Jer- 
seyan.  has  always  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  State's  labor  activities. 
Before  he  was  elected  president  in 
1970,  Mr.  Marciante  served  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  New  Jersey  State 
AFL-CIO  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  old  State  federation  of  labor. 
Through  his  service  in  these  offices. 


Mr.  Marciante  has  become  a  spokes- 
man for  organized  labor  in  New 
Jersey.  He  has  also  gained  recognition 
for  his  work  on  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tional labor  movement. 

Mr.  Marciante  has  served  New 
Jersey  labor  interests  through  a  varie- 
ty of  positions  and  organizations.  His 
work  has  focused  on  discovering  new 
ways  to  develop  and  expand  the 
State's  economic  capabilities.  By  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  State's  eco- 
nomic development  authority,  the  eco- 
nomic development  council,  and  the 
Governor's  economic  recovery  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Marciante  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  much  in  this  area.  He 
helped  found  the  Alliance  for  Action 
which  has  been  a  moving  force  behind 
infrastructure  development  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Marciante  has  directed  many  of 
his  efforts  toward  educating  and  train- 
ing workers.  He  played  a  critical  part 
in  the  reform  of  New  Jersey's  worker 
compensation  and  unemployment  in- 
surance systems.  From  1983-84,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  task  force.  Mr. 
Marciante  has  also  served  on  the  de- 
partment of  education's  vocational 
education  State  board,  and  recently  he 
participated  on  the  New  Jersey  Busi- 
ness Retention  and  Job  Retraining 
Commission. 

Mr.  Marciante's  work  has  not  been 
limited  to  civic  duties.  Through  his 
role  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's and  Governor's  Committee  to 
Employ  the  Handicapped,  and  as  labor 
coordinator  for  annual  March  of 
Dimes  drives  in  New  Jersey,  he  also 
has  served  as  a  labor  representative  to 
charitable  organizations. 

Charles  Marciante's  accomplish- 
ments are  many.  Through  his  dedica- 
tion to  labor  concerns  and  economic 
development,  he  has  achieved  a  great 
deal  for  New  Jersey.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  achievements,  and  wish 
him  continued  success  in  his  sixth 
term  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  AFL-CIO.» 


INFORMED  CONSENT:  MICHIGAN 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  decision  to  abort  an  unborn  child 
is  irrevocable  once  the  operation  is  un- 
derway, and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
side  effects  won't  follow.  Therefore,  it 
is  imperative  that  women  be  told  all 
the  facts  before  consenting  to  this  po- 
tentially dangerous  surgical  procedure. 
Unfortunately,  less  that  full  disclosure 
happens  all  too  often.  As  the  hundreds 
of  letters  received  by  my  office  reveal, 
someone,  purposely  or  carelessly  ne- 
glected to  tell  these  women  risks  and 
alternatives  to  this  procedure.  Many 
have  paid  a  high  price  for  physician 
negligence.  Perhaps,  with  full  disclo- 
sure, they  would  have  changed  their 
mind  about  the  abortion,  perhaps  not. 
The  point  is  that  they  deserved  the 


opportunity  to  choose.  Someone  took 
that  away  from  them.  By  supporting 
S.  272  and  S.  273,  we  can  make  sure 
that  Federal  dollars  aren't  used  In  this 
way.  I  ask  that  three  letters  from 
Michigan  be  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

February  13.  1987. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  In  April  1973  at 
age  15.  I  became  pregnant.  The  father  was 
my  17  year  old  boyfriend.  We  turned  to  a 
close  friend  who  found  out  about  an 
OBGYN  who  was  doing  abortions  in  his 
office.  I  told  them  I  has  18,  we  paid  cash  in 
advance  and  sat  down  to  wait  in  a  room  full 
of  pregnant  women. 

After  an  hour,  I  was  shown  into  the  treat- 
ment room  where  a  suction  abortion  was 
performed.  No  one  questioned  why  I  was 
discarding  a  life,  told  me  the  risks  or  even 
hinted  that  a  life  was  being  taken. 

To  me  it  was  the  only  solution— my  only 
regret  was  that  I  had  become  pregnant  in 
the  first  place,  my  only  fear  was  that  my 
parents  would  find  out.  Afterwards.  I  felt 
only  relief  and  occaisionally  wondered  what 
might  have  happened  had  I  gone  through 
with  the  pregnancy. 

It  was  not  until  the  birth  of  my  first  child 
in  1983  that  I  realized  the  awful  thing  I  had 
done  and  became  informed  about  the  prolife 
movement. 

Praise  God.  He  does  forgive  and  heal.  I 
know  that  God  loves  me  and  I  thank  Him 
for  two  precious,  beautiful  sons— more  than 
I  could  every  hope  or  ask  for! 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  work. 
Prayerfully, 

Anonymous. 

Empire,  MI,  June  25,  1987. 
To  the  Honorable  Gordon  J.  Humphrey: 

I  had  two  abortions  before  I  became  a 
Christian.  I  first  began  to  think  about  the 
feasibility  of  having  an  abortion  when  I  vis- 
ited a  Planned  Parenthood  clinic  in  Pontiac 
during  my  freshman  year  at  college  in  order 
to  receive  the  pill  at  a  minimal  cost.  It  was 
there  that  I  received  information  about  the 
nearest  abortion  clinic  and  was  told  how 
"safe  "  it  was.  Yes,  physically  it  was  safe  but 
they  never  mentioned  the  emotional 
trauma. 

The  first  abortion  was  not  as  tramatic  as 
the  second  one.  The  first  abortion  was  per- 
formed one  month  before  my  marriage.  I 
didn't  want  to  get  married  and  have  my  in- 
laws think  he  had  to  marry  me.  It  was  hard 
enough  "fitting  in"  with  his  family  without 
that  hanging  over  my  head. 

The  second  one  was  performed  one  year 
after  marriage.  I  was  using  an  lUD  and  got 
pregnant.  My  gynecologist  told  me  that  one 
in  five  pregnancies  under  these  circum- 
stances results  in  a  retarded  child.  He  didn't 
think  abortion  was  the  answer.  He  didn't 
want  to  give  me  the  abortion  clinic  address, 
but  because  of  the  law,  he  did. 

I  struggled  with  what  to  do.  I  dreaded  the 
thought  of  having  an  abnormal  child,  so  I 
had  an  abortion.  I  credit  most  of  the  night 
after  the  abortion  and  suffered  from  deep 
depression.  I  felt  guilty  and  confused.  A 
year  later,  I  had  a  normal  child  using  natu- 
ral childbirth.  Life  seemed  fine  on  the  sur- 
face, but  I  struggled  with  depression  and 
low  self-esteem.  I  can't  blame  abortion  for 
all  my  emotional  problems  but  it  did  con- 
tribute. 

I  had  not  realized  how  much  those  abor- 
tions bothered  me  until  I  became  a  born- 
again  Christian.  It  felt  good  to  have  the 
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FIRE  CO.:  100  YEARS 
1888  TO  1988 
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each  year  as  the  prime  source  of  oper- 
ating funds.  In  1937,  the  fire  company 
began  inviting  neighboring  fire  compa- 
nies to  participate  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  parade.  In  December  1937,  a 
ladies  auxiliary  was  formed  which 
planned  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
firehouse,  a  social  hall  and  kitchen. 

In  May  1943,  a  first  aid  station  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  approval  was  received  in 
August  1943.  Thus  establishing  the 
WFC  as  one  of  the  first  official  rescue 
squads  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1958,  advancements  in  technology 
opened  up  communication  with  other 
fire  companies,  increasing  the  efficien- 
cy of  all  companies  at  an  alarm.  In  the 
1970's  WFC  became  the  first  fire  com- 
pany in  the  county  to  add  a  second 
frequency  to  their  system.  In  1963,  an 
addition  to  the  firehouse  was  complet- 
ed to  house  more  modern  equipment. 

In  1976,  the  first  female  member 
joined  the  Wenonah  Fire  Co.  Today, 
men  and  women  are  welcome,  active 
and  important  members  who  make  the 
company  very  effective.  The  communi- 
ty of  Wenonah  has  been  active  in  sup- 
porting its  fire  company.  Its  contribu- 
tions have  helped  to  purchase  the  best 
fire  equipment  available  for  today's 
needs. 

From  bucket  brigade  to  hose  cart, 
from  horsedrawn  fire  truck  to  diesel 
powered  pumpers,  the  tireless  efforts 
of  the  company's  dedicated  individuals 
have  saved  life  and  property  for  100 
years.  Wenonah  Fire  Co.  will  be  cele- 
brating its  centennial  year  with  many 
celebrations  throughout  1988;  with  a 
company  banquet,  a  Fourth  of  July 
parade  for  the  entire  community,  and 
in  October,  an  open  house  for  the 
townspeople  and  neighboring  fire  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Wenonah  Fire  Co.  for  its  100  years 
service,  and  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  the  future.* 
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In  celebrating  Israel's  40th  anniver- 
sary, we  are  also  celebrating  40  years 
of  Israel-American  friendship.  Today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
our  deep  friendship  and  rededication 
ourselves  to  broadeninc  our  ties  with 
the  people  of  Israel. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  reminded 
once  again  that  Israel  was  forged  in 
the  midst  of  strife  and  conflict.  Think 
of  what  Israel's  present  accomplish- 
ments might  have  been,  and  what  its 
future  accomplishments  might  be, 
were  it  not  burdened  by  the  human 
and  material  costs  of  a  seemingly  end- 
less cycle  of  war  and  preparation  for 
war.  We  have  glimpsed  the  beginning 
of  just  such  a  promising  future  in  the 
Camp  David  peace  fashioned  between 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

Let  us  pray  and  hope  that  we  can 
honor  Israel's  40  years  by  helping 
bring  peace  to  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors in  all  parts  of  the  Arab  world. 

Shalom,  Israel.* 


ISRAEL'S  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  State  of 
Israel  and  her  people  on  the  occasion 
of  Israel's  40th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence. Born  in  fire  on  May  14, 
1948,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  the  most 
horrifying  criminal  act  perpetrated  by 
one  people  against  another,  Israel 
stands  today  as  a  shining  example  of 
democracy  and  social  achievement. 

Israel  holds  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans— as  a  nation 
which  bravely  fought  for  its  very  ex- 
istence in  four  major  wars  against 
overwhelming  odds,  as  a  people  who 
made  the  desert  bloom,  and  as  a  living 
reminder  of  the  power  of  ideas  and 
dreams  to  reshape  the  world  we  live 
in.  I  am  proud  that  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  these 
achievements. 


ABE  STOLAR-PART  VI 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  since 
last  Monday  I  have  been  examining 
the  reasons  why  Abe  Stolar  and  his 
family  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Abe  is  a  native  Chicagoan  who  has 
been  trying  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1974.  The  Soviets  say  Abe  is  free 
to  leave  but  they  refuse  to  allow  his 
daughter-in-law,  Julia,  to  leave  with 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  mentioned  previously  that  Julia's 
mother  refuses  to  sign  a  waiver  of  fi- 
nancial claims.  This  lack  of  a  waiver 
has  been  the  basis  for  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities' refusal  to  let  Julia  go  and 
the  Stolars  refuse  to  leave  without 
Julia. 

Let's  examine  the  need  for  this  affi- 
davit. Article  77  of  the  Soviet  family 
and  marriage  laws  states  that  "Adult 
children  must  support  disabled  par- 
ents who  need  help,  and  see  to  their 
needs."  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  ensure 
that  any  person  in  need  has  the  right 
to  his  or  her  child's  financial  support. 

Now,  this  seems  perfectly  reasonable 
that  family  members  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  one  another.  Families  should 
stick  together.  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
the  Soviets  apply  this  law  arbitrarily: 
In  this  instance  against  an  individual 
the  Soviet  government  wishes  to  keep 
at  home  despite  her  wishes  to  emi- 
grate. 

The  law,  therefore,  is  used  unfairly 
and  to  discriminate.  For  many  reasons, 
which  I  will  go  into  in  subsequent 
days,  this  law  should  not  be  the  reason 
for  which  Julia  can't  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  is  no  legitimate  reason  the 
Stolars  should  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  family.* 


NATIONAL  HOSPICE  MONTH 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 289,  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing November  1988  as  "National  Hos- 
pice Month."  This  resolution  will  rec- 
ognize our  Nation's  hospices  and  hos- 
pice volunteers  for  the  quality  care 
they  provide  to  terminally  ill  individ- 
uals and  their  families. 

Hospice  was  initiated  in  1974  as  an 
alternative  to  traditional  methods  of 
terminal  care.  Based  on  similar  suc- 
cessful programs  in  England,  the  first 
hospice  programs  in  America  focused 
on  providing  palliative  and  supportive 
services  in  home  and  in-patient  set- 
tings. Today's  hospices  typically 
employ  a  "team  approach."  involving 
families,  religious  and  community 
groups,  and  medical  professionals  in 
meeting  the  human  and  medical  needs 
of  terminally  ill  persons. 

Since  1974.  more  than  1,700  hospice 
programs  have  been  developed,  with 
more  programs  formed  every  week. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  one  in  four 
hospice  programs  are  currently  eligi- 
ble for  medicare  reimbursement,  dem- 
onstrates the  increasing  public  accept- 
ance of  the  hospice  concept. 

The  need  for  hospice  programs  is 
certain  to  grow  in  the  future.  In- 
creased access  to  hospice  care  will  be 
especially  important  in  view  of  the 
aging  of  our  population  and  the  need 
to  fully  address  the  health  care  needs 
of  persons  with  AIDS.  More  and  more, 
as  the  demand  for  hospice  grows,  vol- 
unteers will  be  called  upon  to  adminis- 
ter this  care.  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  assist  hospice  programs  in  re- 
cruiting the  additional  volunteers 
needed  to  carry  on  with  this  important 
work. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  hospice  is  a  life-affirming 
endeavor.  It  exists  to  help  the  termi- 
nally ill  to  live  as  fully  and  comfort- 
ably as  possible,  while  providing  vital 
support  to  families.  I  support  the  goals 
of  hospice,  and  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  Senate  Joint  Resolution  289.  I  en 
courage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
its  immediate  passage.* 


S.  2180.  Mr.  President,  is  a  responsi- 
ble bill.  It  addresses  a  phenomenon 
that  is  not  uncommon  in  this  day  and 
age:  rapid  advancements  in  technolo- 
gy. We  are  faced  today  with  the  spec- 
tre of  firearms  not  detectable  by  exist- 
ing means.  While  such  firearms  are 
not  presently  on  the  market,  the  tech- 
nology to  build  them  exists.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  live  in  a 
world  where  terrorism  is  common- 
place, and  the  hijacking  of  aircraft  the 
tactic  of  choice  among  terrorists. 
These  weapons,  if  available,  would 
present  an  unacceptable  security  risk. 
It  is  important  to  consider  that  their 
availability  likely  would  force  airports 
to  resort  to  even  more  intrusive  meas- 
ures to  assure  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  we  are  con- 
fined in  what  we  do  here  to  limiting, 
repairing,  or  compensating  for  damage 
already  done.  It  is  not  often  this  body 
has  an  opportunity  to  exercise  fore- 
sight and  address  a  problem  before  it 
becomes  acute.  Let  us  not  forgo  this 
opportunity.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
measure.* 


PENNY  JONES 


FIREARMS  DETECTION  ACT  OF 
1988 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2180.  the  Firearms  De- 
tection Act  of  1988. 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  that  I  have 
always  been,  and  remain,  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  our  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  I 
do  not  take  lightly  efforts  to  restrict, 
in  any  manner,  rights  vital  to  the  pro- 
tection of  liberty.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  the  need  to  preserve 
law.  order  and  the  public  security  com- 
pels us  to  strike  the  best  balance  we 
can.  This  is  such  a  time. 


•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  enter  into  the  Record  an 
article  about  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 
Ms.  Penny  Jones.  Penny  is  now  the 
head  of  the  Center  for  Historic  Houses 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation.  She  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  my  legislative  assistant  for 
health  and  education  issues  after  serv- 
ing as  a  special  assistant  to  me  when  I 
was  the  county  judge-executive  of 
Kentucky's  Jefferson  County. 

As  the  article  details.  Penny  has 
been  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
historic  houses  her  entire  life.  She 
fought  to  save  her  first  home  from 
demolition  while  she  was  writing  a 
thesis  on  Louisville  architect  Henry 
Whitestone.  Therefore,  it  is  fitting 
that  she  returned  to  her  native  Louis- 
ville last  week  to  speak  on  the  theme: 
"Preservation  is  the  People's  Choice." 

I  insert  this  article.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  learn  of 
Penny's  special  devotion  to  this 
worthy  campaign. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Courier-Journal,  May  8,  1988] 

Penny  Jones  Devotes  Her  Energies  to 

Keeping  "This  Old  House  Around  " 

(By  Martha  Elson) 

After  spending  her  earliest  years  in  Louis- 
ville, Elizabeth  Pitzpatrick  "Penny"  Jones 
recalled  growing  up  in  a  19th-century  house 
in  Cincinnati  with  high  ceilings,  fireplaces 
and  elegant  staircases. 

Ever  since,  her  life  has  been  largely  devot- 
ed to  preserving  such  attractions  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

"It  just  grows  on  you,  a  love  for  older 
houses  and  buildings,  said  Jones,  45,  who 
was  appointed  that  fall  to  head  the  Center 
for  Historic  Houses  of  the  National  Trust 


for   Historic   Preservation   in   Washington, 
D.C.  "I've  always  appreciated  the  post." 

Jones  said  ner  new  work  involves  inform- 
ing and  educating  owners  of  old  houses 
throughout  the  country  about  preservation 
topics. 

As  part  of  National  Preservation  Week 
this  week,  the  former  Louisville  preserva- 
tion administrator  will  spe&k  at  a  noon 
luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel. 

Her  talk  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  local 
Preservation  Week  events  sponsored  by 
Preservation  Alliance  of  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County.  She  will  give  a  "Washington 
update"  of  this  year's  national  theme: 
•Preservation  is  the  People's  Choice." 

The  theme  was  chosen  by  the  National 
Trust,  which  sponsors  the  annual  weekly 
celebration  of  nationwide  preservation  ef- 
forts. The  trust  is  a  private,  non-profit 
membership  organization  chartered  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  1949  to  encourage  the 
public  to  participate  in  the  preservation  of 
America's  history  and  culture  and  to  own 
historic  properties. 

The  trust  owns  17  historic-house  museums 
throughout  the  country,  including  the 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Home  and  Studio  in 
Oak  Park,  111.,  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
House  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jones'  professional  career  has  been  divid- 
ed between  preservation  and  government 
work.  Before  joining  the  Center  for  Historic 
Houses,  she  worked  from  1985-87  as  a  legis- 
lative assistant  for  U.S.  Sen.  Mitch  McCon- 
nell  in  Washington.  She  was  also  press  sec- 
retary and  special  assistant  to  McConnell 
from  1983-85  during  his  term  as  Jefferson 
County  judge-executive. 

Before  that,  Jones  was  administrator  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Office  of  Historic 
Preservation  and  Archives  from  1978-1983 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
board  of  directors  of  Preservation  Alliance 
of  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County.  She  was 
also  director  of  research  for  the  Historic 
Landmarks  and  and  Preservation  Districts 
Commission  for  the  City  of  Louisville  from 
1974-78. 

Jones  said  she  enjoyed  her  work  with  Mc- 
Connell. "But  I  really  wanted  to  get  into 
preservation  on  a  daily  basis.  I  was  doing 
arts  and  preservation  legislation,  which  was 
great,  but  it  just  really  utilized  a  small  por- 
tion of  my  time.  Once  it  gets  in  your  blood, 
you  want  to  be  involved  in  it  all  the  time." 
Jones  was  already  familiar  with  the  Na- 
tional Trust  after  serving  on  the  board  of 
advisors  from  1981  to  1986  and  as  vice-chair- 
man for  the  Southern  region  from  1983  to 
1985  while  living  in  Louisville.  She's  now  on 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  Historic  Alex- 
andria Foundation  and  the  D.C.  Preserva- 
tion League. 

Her  interest  in  preservation  was  developed 
while  working  on  a  master's  degree  in  art 
and  architectural  history  she  received  in 
1974  from  the  University  of  Louisville. 

She  was  writing  a  thesis  on  19th  century 
Louisville  architect  Henry  Whitestone  when 
she  learned  of  plans  to  tear  down  the  old 
Bushford  Manor  house,  a  Whitestone 
project  on  the  comer  of  Bardstown  Road 
and  Bashford  Manor  Lane.  She  and  others 
worked  to  save  the  house,  but  it  was  eventu- 
ally demolished  to  build  a  bank  branch. 

Jones  said  that  was  before  tax  credits 
were  established  for  owners  of  old  homes  as 
incentives  to  restore  and  use  them.  "That 
was  the  house  that  got  me  interested  in 
preservation,"  she  said. 

Jones  now  travels  around  the  country 
planning  and  assisting  workshops  and  semi- 
nars  put  on  by   the  Center   for   Historic 
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Houses.  She  r  icently  attended  the  Tennes- 
see Heritage  A  liance  conference  in  Jackson, 
Tenn..  and  wil  be  travelling  to  Farmington. 
Conn.  Last  we  ik.  she  was  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
She  also  suiervises  and  contributes  to  a 
new  column  ca  lied  "Hoiiiefront"  for  the  Na- 
tional Trust'!  publication  ■Preservation 
News."  The  cc  lumn  is  devoted  to  preserva- 
tion and  renov|ition  topics  for  private  home- 
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chael  Dukakis  and  Connecticut  Gov. 
William  G'Neill.  They  and  the  staff  of 
the  High  Speed  Rail  Task  Force 
should  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts. Joining  with  the  task  force  in 
conducting  this  testing  program  is  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
Amtrak.  who  also  deserve  our  thanks 
for  working  to  improve  passenger  rail 
service  within  the  increasingly  utilized 
Northeast  corridor.* 
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AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2345,  the  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act  of  1988.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  needed  to  guarantee  civil 
rights  and  nondiscrimination  to  all 
Americans,  including  those  with  dis- 
abilities. 

S.  2345  establishes  a  comprehensive 
national  mandate  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination against  persons  with  disabil- 
ities, currently,  people  with  disabilities 
are  not  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  or  by  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  of  1968.  I  believe  we  must  correct 
this  inequity  by  enacting  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act.  which 
would  grant  people  with  disabilities 
the  same  protection  as  that  enjoyed 
other  persons  on  the  basis  of  race.  sex. 
national  origin  and  religion. 

Mr.  President,  such  protection  is 
long  overdue.  Disabled  Americans 
sometimes  suffer  intolerable  discrimi- 
nation in  the  workplace,  in  public  ac- 
commodations, in  education  and  in 
other  critical  areas.  Housing  and 
transportation  services  are  often  inac- 
cessible. And  it  doesn't  have  to  be  that 
way. 

Some  36.000.000  Americans  have 
physical  or  mental  disabilities.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  any 
one  of  us  can  become  disabled  at  any 
time,  without  warning.  Our  society  has 
tended  to  isolate  persons  with  disabil- 
ities, and  though  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  recent  years,  discrimination 
continues  to  be  a  problem.  The  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  seeks  to 
bring  all  of  these  people  into  the 
mainstream,  where  they  can  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  full  potential. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  long 
stood  for  equal  opportunity,  independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency.  Yet  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  discrimination, 
both  intentional  and  unintentional, 
has  left  many  disabled  Americans 
without  the  ability  to  compete  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,  which  are  too 
often  wasted. 

I  have  worked  in  this  Congress  to  de- 
velop legislation  which  would  improve 
the  quality  and  availability  of  rehabili- 
tation services  for  disabled  Americans. 
In  addition,  I  am  currently  developing 
legislation  which  would  protect  cer- 
tain benefits  for  beneficiaries  of  the 
Social   Security   Disability    Insurance 


Program  to  facilitate  their  ability  to 
enter  the  work  force.  Yet  rehabilita- 
tion and  work  efforts  will  not  allow  in- 
dividuals to  achieve  their  maximum 
potential  unless  we  eradicate  barriers 
to  employment  and  transportation, 
and  other  forms  of  discrimination. 

S.  2345  was  developed  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  on  the  Handicapped,  which 
is  an  independent  agency  comprised  of 
15  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
They  have  developed  an  excellent  bill, 
which  Senator  Weicker,  a  longstand- 
ing advocate  of  the  rights  of  disabled 
Americans,  has  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

S.  2345  comprehensively  defines  dis- 
crimination, and  sets  limits  on  actions 
that  do  not  constitute  discrimination. 
The  guidelines  set  by  the  bill  should 
be  viewed  as  the  starting  point  of  a  na- 
tional discussion  on  what  constitutes 
appropriate  actions  to  accommodate 
people  with  disabilities.  We  need  to 
consider  carefully  whether  we  should 
eliminate  the  undue  hardship  criteria 
for  reasonable  accommodation,  as  this 
bill  proposes. 

We  also  need  to  consider  the  consid- 
erable expenses  that  businesses,  and 
state  and  local  governments  would  be 
required  to  incur  under  this  bill.  These 
entities  may  need  federal  assistance  to 
facilitate  compliance,  and  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  may  have  to 
share  the  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  points  in  the 
direction  we  must  take  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  national  goals  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  civil  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  and 
to  work  for  its  speedy  enactment.* 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  morning  business,  and 
that  Senators  may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  joint  tax  return  for  1987  of  my 
wife  and  myself  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  information  is  submitted 
in  addition  to  my  Public  Financial  Dis- 
closure Statement  for  1987  which  was 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
today.  The  information  provided  here 
exceeds  any  requirement  of  law  and  is 
submitted  in  the  spirit  of  complete  fi- 
nancial disclosure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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19S7  Federal  1040  Recap  of  Lotoell  P.  and  JAPANESE-UNITED  STATES  what  is  now  Prime  Minister  Noboru  Take- 

aaudia  T.  Weicker.  Jr.  RELATIONSHIPS  shiU^s  position,  is  no  secret.  But  should  you 

ask  if  I  thought  Japanese  pohtics  would  be 

CSSN:  079-26-8422;  filing  status  married  filing  j^^.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  ovcr  ^uch  different  had  Mr.  Miyazawa  won.  I 

joint;  exemptions.  4]  ^^^  course  of  the  last  few  weeks.   I  would  have  to  objectively  and  somewhat  re- 

Porm  1040  page  1  have  come  to  the  Senate  floor  to  make  gretfully  say  "no."  The  reason  lies  in  the 

7.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc 123.591  remarks  concerning  the  current  status  gap  between  our  desire  to  improve  Japan's 

8.  Taxable  interest  income 2.205  ^^   ^j^g    Japanese-United   States    rela-  cooperative  relationships  abroad  and  the 

9.  Tax-exempt  interest  income  tionship.  In  remarks  on  April  29.  1988.  constraints  of  our  domestic  politics.  The  gap 
(Includes  $39,370  interest  on  T  ^nokP  to  mv  colleaeues  about  recent  between  the  best  policies,  internationally. 
Connecticut  State  and  munici-  L?i^nnmPnT^  ^n  Jaoanese  domS  ^""^  ^^^  necessary  policies,  when  domestic 
pal  bonds)                   42.571     developments    m    Japanese    aomesuc  ^^^^  international  pressures  are  considered. 

10  Dividend  income 10.177     politics  and  made  the  pomt  that  the     is  a  common  problem  of  democracies. 

11  Taxable  refunds  of  State/  recent  ascendancy  of  Noboru  Take-  por  some  years.  Japan  has  been  urging 
local  income  tax 848    shita  to  the  position  of  Prime  Mmister    the  U.S.  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order,  be- 

14  Capital  gain  (loss) 10,498    did  not  represent  a  major  change  in    cause,  of  course,  this  is  also  in  our  bestTn- 

17  Rents  royalties.  K-l'S -912     j^e  course  of  the  Japanese  Govern-    terest.  Since  Japan  has  had  its  own  fiscal 

21.  Other  income 42,261     n^g^t,  I  also  pointed  out  to  the  Senate    austerity  program,  we  have  a  hard  time  im- 

22  Total  income  ~T^^    tha^  domestic  Japanese  PoUUcalcon^    J-^-"^',"!  .f  sL'l.  ^LfeJS  ?n  ^l 

22.  Total  income  ^^^^^^    siderations  are  m  the  forefront  of  all    ^ther  hand,  are  frustrated  with  the  slow- 

23  Reimbursed  employee  busi-  governmental  decision-makmg  ana  ^^^g^  ^j  Japanese  changes  in  trade  and  mac- 
ness  expense 5,234     that  the  United  States  must  begin  to    roeconomic   policies   that   many   Japanese 

26.  Keogh  and  SEP  deduction 4.549     pay  more  attention  to  internal  Japa-     agree  are  needed.  American  statements  that 

28.  Alimony  paid 73,500    nggg  developments  if  we  are  ever  to    do  not  take  into  account  the  realities  of  Jap- 

hope  that  the  foreign  and  trade  poll-     anese   domestic  politics   hit   a  stone  wall. 

29.  Total  adjustments ^3,283     ^.^^  ^^  Japan  are  to  be  reshaped.  That  is  why  "Japan-bashing  •  basically  does 

.ncooc        Thic    mnmini?     in    the   Wall    Street     not   work.   Sometimes   it   seems   to  create 

30.  Adjusted  gross  income ^05.385     J^^^j'Tj.'^e  aoiearSl  a  flscin^^^      Progress,  but  in  fact  a  more  sophisticated 

.,,,.,„     Joiirnal,  there  ^PPf-^J^^^  *./^^'"^""!    approach  would  yield  better  results  with 

31.  Adjusted  gross  income $^05.385    article  written  by  Mr.  Koichi  Kato,  a    ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  relationship. 

^  ^  ^    ,.                            -n  =7,  member  of  the  Japanese  Diet.  In  this  Although  Japans  political  problems  are 

33a.  Itemized  deductions '".a  <i  article,   which   I   will   ask   unanimous  basically  the  same  as  those  in  any  democra- 

34.  LN  31  less  LN  33A.. o^.oi^  po^sent  to  insert  in  the  Record,  in  full  cy,  there  are  important  differences  in  style. 

35.  Exemption  amount ; —  upon  the  completion  of  my  remarks.  For  example,  policies  in  Japan  are  rarely  de- 

ifi  Taxable  income               27,214  Mr.  Kato  Confirms  my  understanding  cided  by  a  public  process  of  majority  voting. 

ib.  laxaoiemco      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  current  situation  with  respect  m  my  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  for  in- 

37.  Tax  (table,  rate,  D.  8615) 3,964  ^      domestic    politics    in    Japan    and  stance,  the  rule  against  the  use  of  a  simple 

42Ss40  /laTdTECMIc:::::  None  council   of  the   ruling  Liberal  Demo-  ^^.n^^king  body,  reviews  not  only  the  per- 

li'  Fn  1Q  i;«  UI  42  3,964  cratic  Party  [LDP].  gonnel  and  policy  matters  of  the  party,  but 

44  FVireien  taxcredit'(l'i'i6) 20  Mr.  President,  we,  in  America,  must  ^iso  all  bills  destined  to  be  submitted  by  the 

45  General  business  credit  0  become  more  aware  of  the  function  of  government  to  the  Diet.  Compromises  are 

46  LNS  44  45  and  other      20  the    LDP'S   executive   committee.    No  made,  just  as  when  a  bill  goes  through  the 

47"  Tax  after  credits 3,944  change  in  Japanese  foreign  or  domes-  U.S.  Congress.  But  in  the  Japanese  case. 

49:    Alternative    minimum    tax  tic  policy  will  ever  occur  without  the  these  changes  are  not  dmded  by  voting  In 

RORW  7.237     „„„cor.f  V^f  thf.  TTvpfiitivp  Committee      the  30-year  history  of  LDP,  only  two  policy 

53  TO  aii^' ■.■.""."."  11  181     ?°"f^"^  Mr    K Jo  oSs  out  that  in     Questions   have  been  decided  by  majority 

53.  Total  tax ^^^^j^^    in  fact,  Mr.  Kato  points  out  tnai  in    ^0^^  3^4^  involved  China-one  was  the  nor- 

54  Federal  income  tax  with'ield..         20.235     the    last    30    years,    only    two    major    ^^li^ation  of  realtions  and  the  other  was  an 

62  AmS  overbid 9.054     policy  decisions  have  been  made  by  a     ^^^^^^^^  agreement.  In  these  cases,  the  con- 

63  Amount  of  refund 9054    majority  vote  of  the  LDP's  members  m    sensus  was  for  a  pro-China  posture. 

65   Amount  you  owe.  Underpay-  the  Diet.  How  is  compromise  achieved?  It  begins 

ment  penalty  (2210) None        The  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  begin  with    informal    negotiations    behind    the 

Carryovers  to  1988  to  Icam  about  the  executive  commit-  scenes,  a  process  we  call  nemawashi.  As  it 

General  business  credit $3     tee  and  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  be-  proceeds  it  alh^ws  j^J^r'^^'^fJ'^^]^^^,, 

Foreign  tax  credit  (U.S.  Virgin  ginning   a  f/J^ ^^/^^^^'^"^ J^;;  f  Tng    of    viet'rr    coiistRu'^nT  pu^^ 

islands)^ 2,568  Members  of  the  Diet  and  the  commit-  ^^        ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^ 

Suspended  passive  losses....  586  ^gg^  ^^  ^j^g  LDp  ^  ^hig^  we  in  the  ^g    with  "sense  of  the  Congress"  resolu- 

1987  Miscellaneous  Information  Congr3SS  can  examine  the  role  and  op-  ^ions  or  amendments  that  are  allowed  in  the 

Marginal  tax  bracket:  15%.  eration    of    the    executive    committee  bills  on  the  floor  but  are  intended  to  be 

Total  alt.  min.  tax  preferences „.  „??  and  the  PARC  subcommittees.  With-  dropped    in    conference    committees.    In 

Total  alt.  min  adjustments 66,945  ^^^  ^^^^  knowledge  Mr.  President,  we  Japan,  the  interested  members  gradually 

?'=*'^^"=^^^^f'*7*ifn/'^*°  None  are  destined  to  continue  to  be  unable  are  persuaded  to  entrust  the  final  decisions 

Less  7.5%  AGI.  7.904 None  *'^      .      ,      ,  .^    development  of  do-  to  a  leadership  group  including  appropriate 

Schedule     A    taxes    (see    note  "^^    .•       ^  f„f  "„f^Hr.nT  nn^^^  committee    chairmen.    The    process    ends 

below) 19.388  mestic    and   international   policies   by  ^^en  the  remaining  opponents  are  encour- 

Schedule  A  interest 47,086  the  Japanese  Government.  ^^^^j  ^^  absent  themselves  from  the  vote. 

Schedule  A  contributions 1.353  j  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar-  ^  ^^y  p^n  ^f  t^is  process  is  to  make  sure 

Schedule  A  casualty /theft None  ^.j^jg  ^q  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  tj,at  opponents  "take  a  walk."  Because  the 

Schedule  A  moving  exp ^..  None  ^^^  Record.  opposition  is  thus  silenced,  it  often  appears 

Schedule  A  misc.  deduct.  2%  AGI  2.744  -j-here  being  no  objection,  the  article  from  the  outside  that  ultimate  decisions  are 

Schedule  A  other  misc  deduc-  ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  unanimous.  But  in  Japan,  a  consensus  does 

tions ^°"^  Rprnpn  a<?  follows"  "o^  ''"P'y  unanimity.  Another  rule  of  party 

r,n.  c^i  "^^°^"'  ^  io""wj,.                   ,  »,      ,c  policy  making  is  that  once  the  decision  has 

Total  itemized  deductions 70-571  [From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  16.  ^een  made,  it  is  binding.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule 

„..,., 0,7  ^^^®'  of   the   party   that   no   LDP   member,   no 

Taxes,  other  than  U.S.  Income  Taxes,  paid  in  1987  making  INTERNATIONALISTS  OuT  OF  ^^^tter  how  unhappy,  may  vote  against  it. 

state  and  local  taxes **'  ,,  Domestic  Politicians  Those  who  are  unhappy  absent  themselves 

Real  estate  tax ^'^'^W  '^^  Koichi  Kato)  from  the  vote  and  tell  their  constituents 

Personal  Property  Tax 463  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  campaigned  for  Kiichi  that  they  fought  the  best  they  could,  but  it 

.j.^^^j                  19,388  Miyazawa.  one  of  last  year's  contenders  for  was  the  fault  of  bureaucraU.  In  the  U.S. 
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BRING  ABE  STOLAR  HOME 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1979, 
on  a  trip  to  Moscow,  I  met  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  was  trying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  with  his  wife  and  son. 
Abe  Stolar,  a  gentleman  you  have 
heard  me  speak  of  many  times  in  this 
Chamber,  was  determined  to  emigrate 
with  his  family. 

Since  then,  I  have  written  many  let- 
ters on  behalf  of  the  Stolar  family  and 
have  raised  his  case  in  meetings  with 
Soviet  officials.  I  have  maintained  con- 
tact with  Abe  and  continue  to  be  in- 
spired by  his  determination  and  his 
spirit. 

Nine  years  later,  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  this  year,  I  visited  Moscow 
again.  Abe  Stolar  is  still  there. 

The  facts  of  his  case  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar, but  they  merit  review.  There 
have  been  numerous  occasions  when  it 
seemed  that  the  Soviets  would  allow 
the  Stolars  to  leave,  only  to  have  their 
hopes  cruelly  dashed. 

Abe,  his  wife,  Gita,  and  their  son, 
Michael,  received  permission  to  emi- 
grate in  1975.  After  shipping  all  their 
belongings  to  Israel  and  selling  their 
apartment,  they  went  to  Moscow 
International  Airport  to  catch  their 
flight  to  freedom.  But,  at  the  last 
minute  the  family  was  turned  back  on 
the  pretext  that  Gita  Stolar  had 
access  to  state  secrets  in  her  job  as  an 
analytical  chemist. 

In  November  1985,  the  New  York 
Times  published  the  names  of  10  fami- 
lies that  had  been  granted  permission 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  those 
families  have  long  since  departed.  All 
of  them,  that  is.  except  the  Stolars. 

Again  in  April  1987,  the  Soviets  an- 
nounced that  the  Stolars  would  be 
among  a  group  of  refuseniks  families 
permitted  to  leave.  Again,  they  were 
disappointed. 

In  the  9  years  I  have  known  the  Sto- 
lars, the  family  has  grown.  Michael 
has  married  Julia  Shukhrat,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Sarah  and  a  new 
baby  born  April  29. 

The  latest  obstacle  preventing  the 
Stolars  from  leaving  is  that  Julia  does 
not  have  permission  from  her  mother. 
Julia  has  been  refused  twice  on  this 
basis,  most  recently  in  March,  and 
there  is  little  chance  that  her  mother 
will  change  her  mind.  Julia  and  her 
mother  have  not  been  in  contact  for  8 
years. 

The  Soviets  have  at  times  waived 
the  procedure  for  parental  permission, 
in  particular  in  a  number  of  high  level 
cases,  and  I  have  asked  them  to  do  so 
again.  They  have  yet  to  respond  to 
that  request. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  has 
increased  in  recent  months,  but  I  must 
ask:  What  possible  reason  can  there  be 
for  the  authorities  to  break  up  this 
close-knit  family? 

Mr.  President,  I  draw  your  attention 
to  a  "Dear  Colleague"  which  Senator 


Simon  and  I  have  circulated  on  behalf 
of  this  family,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  add  their  signatures  to  the  attached 
letters  to  President  Reagan  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev.  The  letters 
express  the  hope  that  when  President 
Reagan  returns  from  his  4-day  meet- 
ing with  Gorbachev,  he  will  not  only 
return  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  We  hope  that  the 
President  will  return  with  Abe  Stolar 
and  his  family.  It  is  time  to  bring  Abe 
Stolar  home. 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  able  Republican  leader  as  to 
whether  or  not,  on  the  calendar  of  reg- 
ular business.  Calendar  Order  635  has 
been  approved  on  his  side? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  has  been  approved  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 


SSG  CHARLES  F.  PREVEDEL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  635. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  aissistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1476)  to  designate  the  Federal 
Record  Center  at  9700  Page  Boulevard, 
Overland,  Missouri,  as  the  'SSG  Charles  P. 
Prevedel  Building." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  1476 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

.sKciioN  I.  |)Ksi<;n.\tion. 

The  Federal  Record  Center  at  9700  Page 
Boulevard  Overland.  Missouri,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "SSG  Charles 
F.  Prevedel  Building". 

SE(  .  i.  LK(;AI.  RKKKRKNt  KS. 

Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Federal  Record  Center 
referred  to  in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  "SSG  Charles  P.  Pre- 
vedel Building". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BOB  SIKES  VISITOR  CENTER 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed   to    the    immediate    consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  636.  S. 

1736. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1736)  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  1801  Gulf  Breeze  Park- 
way, Gulf  Breeze.  Florida,  as  the  "Bob  Sikes 
Visitor  Center ". 

The  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2095 

(Purpose:  To  improve  the  transportation 
system  in  the  State  of  Ohio) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Glenn.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYRD].  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum  and 
Mr.  Glenn,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2095. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  129  of  Title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Sec  .  Voiding  of  Certain  Agreement.— 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike 
Commission  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  (1-80,  I- 
90  and  1-76  in  the  State  of  Ohio)  and  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  Secretary  shall: 

••(1)  enter  into  an  agreement  providing 
that  toll  revenues  from  operation  of  the 
tolled  Ohio  Turnpike  facility  will  be  used 
only  on  such  facility  for  construction  and 
reconstruction  costs  and  for  the  costs  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  operation  and  debt  serv- 
ice of  such  facility  (including  resurfacing, 
reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  and  restora- 
tion); and  J  .  J  T  1 

"(2)  void  Agreement  No.  1264,  dated  July 
14  1964  entered  into  with  said  Commission 
and  the' State  of  Ohio  with  respect  to  such 
facility  as  authorized  under  Section  129(d) 
of  Title  23,  United  States  Code. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

n^ent.  „^„^^ 

The    amendment    (No.    2095)    was 

agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 

bill- 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.  1736 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
sKCTioN  1.  i»ksi(;nation  ok  Bni.DiNc;. 

The  Federal  Building  located  at  1801  Gulf 
Breeze  Parkway,  Gulf  Breeze.  Florida,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Bob  Sikes  Visitor  Center  ". 

SKC.  i.  I.K<;.\1.  RKKKRENCKS  TO  BHI.DIN*;. 

Any  reference  in  any  law,  regulation,  doc- 
ument, record,  map.  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  building  referred  to  in 
section  1  is  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
■Bob  Sikes  Visitor  Center". 
SKC.  .1.  OHIO  tr.^nsportation  systkm. 

Voiding  of  Certain  Agreement.— Upon 
the  request  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Commis- 
sion of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  (1-80,  1-90  and  I- 
76  in  the  State  of  Ohio)  and  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  Secretary  shall: 

( 1 )  enter  into  an  agreement  providing  that 
toll  revenues  from  operation  of  the  tolled 
Ohio  Turnpike  facility  will  be  used  only  on 
such  facility  for  construction  and  recon- 
struction costs  and  for  the  costs  necessary 
for  the  proper  operation  and  debt  service  of 
such  facility  (including  resurfacing,  recon- 
struction,  rehabilitation,   and   restoration): 

and  ,       J   ,  , 

(2)  void  Agreement  No.  1264.  dated  July 
14,  1964,  entered  into  with  said  Commission 
and  the  State  of  Ohio  with  respect  to  such 
facility  as  authorized  under  Section  129(d) 
of  Title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  two  or  three  occasions  to 
see  if  I  could  move  this  nomination.  I 
know  there  is  no  problem  on  the  ma- 
jority side.  I  hope  anyone  on  the  mi- 
nority, the  Republican  side,  who  has  a 
problem  with  this  nomination  will  dis- 
cuss it  with  me.  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  any  problem  they  might  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  very  persuasive,  and  I  am 
sure  will  be  observed  carefully.  I  will 
be  happy  to  cooperate  in  any  way  I 
can  for  this  side  of  the  aisle. 


BILLS  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR- 
H.R.  4448  AND  H.R.  3987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
bills  be  deemed  to  have  had  their 
second  reading  and  then  be  placed  on 
the  calendar: 

H.R.  4448,  a  bill  to  designate  the  general 
mail  facility  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the 
■John  O.  Holly  Building. " 

H.R.  3987,  a  bill  to  designate  a  post  office 
in  Springfield,  Missouri,  as  the  'Gene 
Taylor  Post  Office  Building." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  CHARLES 

FRANKLIN  DUNBAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 

distinguished  Republican  leader  have 

any  further  statement  he  would  like  to 

Mr.  DOLE.  Only  to  indicate  that  I 
would  hope— and  I  might  say  it  is 
somewhat  on  my  side  of  the  aisle— 
that  we  might  be  able  to  free  up  the 
nomination  of  Charles  Franklin 
Dunbar  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

It  was  reported  on  February  17, 
1988.  It  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
some  time. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  LEADERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders,  or  their  designees,  are  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order  on  to- 
morrow, that  they  be  recognized  each 
for  5  minutes  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

resume  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DOD 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  two  leaders, 
or  their  designees,  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  roUcall 
vote  begin  precisely  at  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row, without  any  quorum  prior  there- 
to and  that  the  calls  for  the  regular 
order  be  automatic  at  the  close  of  20 
minutes,  that  being  an  early  vote  and 
the  first  vote  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  FROM  1214  5  PM  UNTIL  2  PM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate, 
on  tomorrow,  stand  in  recess  from  the 
hour  of  12:45  p.m.  until  the  hour  of  2 
p.m.,  to  accommodate  the  regular 
party  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
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The  motio  i 
8:44  p.m.,  th( 
morrow, 
a.m. 


was  agreed  to;  and,  at 

Senate  recessed  until  to- 

Tudsday.  May  17.  1988,  at  9 


Executive 
the  Senate 


N  DMINATIONS 

nominations  received  by 
N  ay  16.  1988: 

DEI  ARTBCENT  OF  STATE 


■J, 


JOHN  THOMAS 
CAREER  MEMBER 
CLASS  OF  MINIS- 
DOR  EXTRAORD 
THE  UNITED  ST  A' 
OP  LEBANON. 

EDWARD     PETE  t 
CAREER  MEMBE 

CLASS  OF  min: 

DOR    EXTRAORD^ARY 
THE  UNITED  ST, 
ARAB  REPUBLIC. 


MCCARTHY.  OF  NEW  YORK  A 
OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
ER  COUNSELOR.   TO   BE   AMBASSA 

ARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
ES  OF  AMERCA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 


im  ERNATIONAL  BANKS 


W  ALLEN  WALLI  >. 
NATE    OOVERNOI 
FOR   R 

TERM  OP  5  YEARI 
OF  THE  INTER 
A  TERM  OF  5 


i  YEAI  S 


OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S.  ALTER 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK 
riON  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  A 
AND  US.  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  FOR 
REAPPOINTMENTS 


DEP/  RTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


DAVID  8.C  CHU 

TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
POSITION-PUBLIl 

KENNETH  P. 
ASSISTANT 
G   UNTERMEYER 


OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
NT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE.  NEW 
LAW  100  180. 

OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN 
OF  THE  NAVY.  VICE  CHARLES 
lESIONED. 


BE  IGQUIST. 
"SECRI  TARY 


1  H  THE  AIR  FORCE 


THE  POLLOWINi  i 
AIR    FORCE 
UNDER  THE  PRO' 
UNITED  STATES 
TION    UNDER 
TITLE   10.  UNITEE 
DUTIES  INDICATE  3 


PERSONS  FOR  RESERVE  OP  THE 

APPOINTMENT.    IN    GRADE    INDICATED. 

ISIONS  OF  SECTION  593.  TITLE   10. 

:ODE.   WITH   A   VIEW  TO  DESIGNA- 

PROVISIONS    OF    SECTION    8067. 

STATES  CODE.  TO  PERFORM  THE 


TW  e 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  b  r  lieutenant  colonel 


VIANMAR  G  PA 
FRANK  H.  WAGNE  I 


THE  POLLOWINC 
OFFICERS  FOR 
AIR  FORCE  UNDEl 
AND  8379.   TITLE 
PROMOTIONS 
FIRMED  BY  THE 
BEAR  AN 
ANCE  WITH  SEI 
STATES   CODE. 
NUMBER 


MA  )E 


I EPFECTI  ^E 


MAJ 
MAJ. 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ. 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ. 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ. 


JOHN  C  BAR 
UNES  J  BOO' 
V  SANDY  CA 
MICHAEL  G 
JAMES  C  PO 
MELVIN  S  G 
GARY  L 
KENNETH  U 
ROBERT  E 
JOHN  E. 
RONALD  A 
MILES  B  OR 
JERRY  W 
MARK  J  F 
DANIEL  R 
WILLSON  M 
WILLIAM  G. 
ALLEN  L.  S" 
VERNON  D 
CHARLES  D. 


MAJ.  CHARLES  J 
MAJ  KENNETH  D. 


THE  POLLOWIN  J 
CERS  TO  BE 
IN  THE  MEDICAL 
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DJEREJIAN.     OP     MARYLAND.     A 

'  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

{COUNSELOR.   TO   BE   AMBASSA 

AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY    OF 

OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  SYRIAN 


AL.  046  48  2003 
435-44  0510 


1  W  THE  AIR  FORCE 


AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OP  THE  US. 

PlJOMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593 

0   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

UNDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CON 

ENATE  UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL 

DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORD 

S  8374.  TITLE  10  OP  THE  UNITED 

eITECTIVE   date    FOLLOWS   SERIAL 


Lirf  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  b  '.  lieutenant  colonel 


IRR.  293  40  6701.  12/12/87 
H.  330  38-6656.  2/20/88 
N.  344-44-4062.  2/20/88 
ULLEN.  176  36  7621.  12/15/87 
EMAN.  151  38  5075.2/6/88 
ILFORD.  274  44  8252.  12/14/87 
HAStLOH.  506  58  8575  2/18  88 
JORDAN.  412  80  6062.  1/4.88 
N  ARTIN.  162  32-3921.  2/5,  88 
MEL  iSEN.  479-48  4197.  2/6/88 
14OORE.  252  62  1882.  2/5/88 
ON.  JR  .  481  38-6706.  2/5/88 
RjIGSDALE.  492  48  4281.  2/6/8S 

R.  082  38-4205.  9/21/88 
R#TA.  190-32-9054.  1/28/88 
iAKAI.  576  40  4797    1/10/88 
HEEHAN.  032  28  3414.  2/19/88 
RR.  502-56  9546.  1/31/88 
1  HOMPSON.  JR  .  440-44-6792.  2/5/88 
rOUNGQUIST.  469-56-4935.  2/18/88 


LEGAL  CORPS 


MAJ.  JAMES  R.  BR  )WN.  489-54-4760.  2/ 12/88 
MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJ.  JAMES  E,  JOtES.  JR..  228-62- 1762.  2/7/88 
DENTAL  CORPS 


UONASERA.  125  42  3875.  12/6/87 
TRICINELLA.  566-74-7059.  I/I0/88 


IN  THE  NAVY 


NAMED  FORMER  U.S.  NAVY  OFFI 

APlfclNTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER 

:ORPS  OP  THE  VS.  NAVAL  RESERVE. 


PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10    UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  593: 

ANDREW  B.  CARLSEN  JOSEPH  A.  PELLECCHIA 

MARION  C   HARPER  WILLIAM  P.  SCHRANTZ 

THOMASJO  NEIL  III  JAMES  STOVER 

THE  POLU1WING  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVAL  RF,SERVE.  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
593: 
JAMES  I   ABBENHAUS 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TRAINING  CORPS  PROGRAM  CANDIDATES  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR 
STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 


GREGORY  A.  REHARD 
TIMOTHY  M 

SCHRATWIESER 
DONALD  H.  STAFFORD 
DAVID  P  STEWART 
KARLA  L  STRAUCH 
TERRY  L.  TAULBEE 
ANDREW  J  TIMMER 
.JOHN  R   WHEELER.  JR. 


ROBERT  R   INGRAM 
WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSON 
NEIL  A   KARNES 
JACKSON  T.  KING 
GREGORY  J.  KOLB 
JEFPERY  A.  LACKOVIC 
DOYNE  M   MONTY 
DALLAS  B.  NOE 
DAVID  J   PAGE 
JEFFREY  M   PLUMMER 

THE    FOLLOWING  NAMED    NAVAL    RESERVE    OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 
WALTER  E  BECK  KURT  P  HARDY 

WILLIAM  A   BOGGS  PAUL  R.  LUMSDEN 

DANIEL  E.  FUHRMAN  ROBERT  G.  WELLS 

MICHAEL  V   HARBER  BRIAN  D  WHITTEN 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE 
JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS  OP  THE  US 
NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531: 

BRIAN  J.  BILL  CAROLYN  C. 

JAMES  R   MULDOON  SLOWIKOWSKI 

MARK  L.  WHITAKER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US   NAVY  OFFICER  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  LINE 
OP  THE  US   NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  593: 
EUGENE  M  DER  MANUEL.  JR. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
593: 

MICHAEL  A.  CLARK  R   NICOLL  PRATT.  JR. 

JOHN  C.  MANORUM  JAMES  W   WILSON 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  531.  TITLE  lit.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIGNS  OP  SECTION  8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  TO  PERFORM  DUTIES  INDICATED  WITH 
GRADE  AND  DATE  OP  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE  PROVIDED 
THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS 
BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  THAT  IN- 
DICATED. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

WILLIAM  R   BANAS.  304  48  1252 
DAVID  H  GREMILLIION.  435  66  26.36 
DAVID  R   HAPERMAN.  336  34  1782 
RALPH  H.  JOHNS.  248  86  8555 
JOHN  P  MCCARTHY.  218  38  .5429 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

TEES  CAMPION.  521  58  8364 
RICHARD  P.  JONES.  395  42  5119 
DAN  I.  LOCKER   4.52  76  0497 
JOHN  R   MARSH.  324  38  2019 
JON  K   PLUMMER.  563  50  6678 
JAMES  A.  RUPFER.  356  34  2343 

To  be  major 

JERROLD  N   FLYER.  058  46  7662 
URIL  C  GREENE.  244  86  4694 
SCOTT  W  MONORE.  456  98  8742 
MONIQUEA.  RYSER.  535-64  1498 
NELSON  H.  STURGIS.  013  34  9997 
MARIO  A  TANCHEZ.  II.  583  32  0074 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LARRY  J  CASEY   266  74  6952 
DAVID  P  CLAPP.  417  74  6736 
JAMES  H   FOSTER.  461  70  6694 
EDWARD  D   I  GALL,  II.  501  56  3890 
CARL  M.  GRIFFITH.  216  38  5300 
MARK  S.  HAGGE.  542  60  0373 
SHELDON  R   MANN.  223-64-0124 
ARMEN  S  ROUBIAN.  071-42-3938 
MICHAEL  G  WILEY   297  48  5587 


To  be  major 


ALICE  T  BRITTAIN.  208  46  7161 
RAYMOND  J.  BYRON.  313  52  7471 
GERALD  A  CARON.  002  38  8193 
KEVIN  A  CONNOR.  470  68  7603 
WILLIAM  R   ENGLISH.  490  58  6532 
JAMES  P  FANCHER.  466  90  7493 
JAMES  A.  GLAESS.  485  54-8749 
JOSEPH  HARVEY.  505  74  0396 
DOUGLAS  L  HIMMELBERG,  557  72  9981 
LYNN  M  JOHNSON   479  56  4949 
NATHAN  W  SCHWANDT.  507  76  9782 
JERRY  R.  SHAEPER.  095  .18  6648 
GARY  V.  VIGIL  466  72  9138 


To  be  captain 


THOMAS  W  BECKMAN.  137  40-3277 
EARL  ELLIS.  455  27  7941 
ROBERT  K   PROME.  529  92  9597 
RANDALL  G  GRIFFIN.  461  92  9499 
VONJ   KUNZ  519  56  6945 
JOHN  B  MCCROSKEY.  511  72  0421 
MARY  E  MCLEAN.  358  52  0771 
DAVID  MIKITKA.  526  15  2169 
MARK  S  RASCH.  381  74  9803 
RICHARD  L.  ROBINETTE.  403  84  4747 
ARJEN  L  VAN  DE  VOORDE.  456  08  5758 

THE  FOLLOWING  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  RESERVE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE.  IN  THE  GRADE  INDI 
GATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  593. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 
DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION 
8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  TO  PERFORM 
THE  DUTIES  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MICHAEL  W   BERG   520  42  5422 
TIMOTHY  G   CLOONAN  052  32  4165 
STEPHEN  H   KNUDSON.  484  46  0215 
PAULA   LIPPMAN    189  28  23.57 
ALBERTO  MADRID.  567  21  6752 
GENE  A.  MANZER.  562  40  6163 
JOHN  S  WATSON   443  32  7762 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS  FOR  PER 
MANENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE.  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  624.  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  DATE  OF  HANK  TO  BE 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECHhrTARY  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 

RICHARD  E  LINCK  024  32  9542 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DONALD  D  COATES.  .504  50  9833 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  ACTIVE  DUTY  LIST  OF  THE  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  1210  AND  1211.  TITIJi  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  captain 

DWAYNE  L  MOORE.  523  76  4859 

THE  FOLLOWING  CADprrS.  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY.  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  SECOND 
LIEUTENANTS  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  9353iBi  AND 
8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  PERFORM 
THE  DUTIES  INDICATED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

MARYBETH  KEKKEK    lB:i  44  7779 
HEIDI  M  STEFFAN   280  62  22'l« 

MEDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 

NANCY  J   BALKUS,  252  33  4362 
CORI  A.  MOSIER.  119  62  4633 
BILLIANA  OWENS.  1j6  79  8393 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE    FOLLOWING     CADETS.     UNITED    STATES    AIR 
FORCE   RESERVE   OFFICERS   TRAINING   CORPS,   FOR 
APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  IN  THE 
GRADE  OP  SECOND  LIEUTENANT  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIGNS   OF   SECTION    531.    TITLE    10.    UNITED   STATES 
CODE.  WITH  DATES  OP  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE. 
KEVIN  T  ABRAHAM.  528  17  3232 
ROBERT  L  ACKER.  544  98  1468 
AARON  J   ALACHEFF  362  70  9726 
CALVIN  N   ANDERSON.  226-94  9392 
JOHN  R.  ANDERSON.  468-90  6623 
RICHARD  N   ANDERSON,  462-53-5018 
GEOFFREY  J.  AYER.  OOl  62  2509 
WILLIAM  D.  BAILEY.  221-38-8673 
JAMES  H.  BAKER,  287-76-9331 
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MERRILL  D.  BALLENGER,  327  48-0888 
STEPHEN  P.  BANIECKI.  546  90-1216 
SALVADOR  E.  BARBOSA.  027  52-5193 
BRIAN  E.  BATT.  276  74  9827 
KIRK  H.  BAUR.  145  72  3722 
RICHARD  G   BEAM.  425  37  4119 
TERESA  M.  BEARDSLEE.  505-88  9143 
GREGORY  J.  BELOYNE.  462-13-3246 
RODNEY  K.  BERK.  003-50  1728 
KENNETH  B  BERRY.  414-35  9908 
PATRICIA  D.  BIELAK.  559  92-7300 
CAROL  A.  BIERNESSER.  159  60  9617 
PETER  D.  BIRD.  528  19  0333 
BENJAMIN  W.  BOBO.  566-37  6867 
MICHAEL  D.  BOLLWITT,  480  82-4075 
RICHARD  W.  BOLTZ.  299-74  7017 
STEWART  B  BOOHER.  402  98-7102 
JOEL  H.  BOOTH.  533-88-5859 
SCOTT  C   BOWEN.  415-31  6194 
JAMIE  S.  BRADY.  253-23-6508 
ROBERT  M   BRAWLEY.  176  60-7931 
JAMES  R   BRAY.  201  52  4071 
MICHAEL  W.  BREITLING.  361-42  7075 
CHRISTINE  M.  BRINKMAN.  289  52-2085 
STEPHEN  R.  BROUGH.  073-56  5619 
GREGORY  S.  BROWN.  472  94-8543 
STEVEN  E.  BRUKWICKI.  570-86  4086 
MICHAEL  P.  BUONAUGURIO,  212-70-5582 
JAMES  B.  BURRIS.  170  42  5519 
JAMES  B.  BURTON,  372-88  5357 
DERRICK  D.  BUTLER.  539-80  8253 
THOMAS  K.  CAHILL.  223  19-7664 
CATHERINE  M.  CANAVAN.  151  60-9238 
CHRISTOPHER  G  CANTU.  098-62  1991 
LAWRENCE  D.  CAREY.  038  42-4787 
EDWARD  V.  CASSIDY.  329-70  2937 
CHARLES  R.  CHAMBERS.  530  98-4979 
KEVIN  CHAMBERS.  293  64   1803 
SANDRA  M.  CHANDLER.  456-57  2689 
DOROTHY  L.  CHARLESTON.  387-78-9761 
CHARLES  A.  CHEATHAM.  429-47-5094 
WALTER  C.  CHRISTIE.  JR.  073  58-9821 
JEFFREY  E.  CLIFTON.  447-78-9123 
KEVIN  CLOTFELTER.  419-90-9348 
JONATHAN  C.  CLOUGH.  216-02  5379 
ANTHONY  G.  COIA.  073  52-3673 
STEVEN  D.  COLBY.  043-40  2920 
CHARLES  R.  CONARD.  391-82  0036 
KIMBERLY  J.  COOPER.  187  62  7671 
BRIAN  C.  COPELLO.  012-44-2372 
ERIC  V.  COULTER.  405-19-0158 
RANDALL  L.  CREWS.  242-29-9216 
LARRY  J.  DANNALLEY.  JR,  265  49-7234 
PATRICIA  A  DANOWSKI.  369-76  4266 
WILLIAM  B.  DANSKINE.  544-98  1412 
KATHERINE  A   DARBY.  344  42  1847 
JEFFREY  M   DAVIS.  506-04  2983 
MARK  P  DILIBERTO.  034-54-2693 
STEVEN  I.  DOUB.  315-74-5354 
RONALD  J.  DOUGHERTY.  595  07-3783 
KEVIN  N.  EARNEST,  413-21-7803 
ROBERT  M   EATMAN,  519-88-8402 
MARLIN  D.  EDWARDS.  JR,  458-47-4773 
DONALD  R.  ELLER.  461-31  5429 
RALPH  L.  ELLIS.  412-98  1302 
TIMOTHY  W  ESTEP.  295  60-1740 
REX  R   EWERT,  475-68  6418 
STEPHANIE  A  FINLEY.  089-56  1668 
JAY  R  FISHER.  300  68-7473 
TERESA  L.  FITZPATRICK.  512  80  3642 
ROBERT  D.  FLYNN.  117-64-2599 
GREGORY  J.  FOURATT.  585  27-9096 
RUSSELL  E.  FOX.  283  70  6065 
BRIAN  E.  FREDRIKSSON.  001-56-8581 
KENNETH  D.  PROLLINI.  574-20-9984 
JERRY  L.  GAUDET.  084  62-1623 
THOMAS  W  GEARY.  043-44-0247 
DAVID  L.  GILL.  001  50-2934 
RUSSELL  D.  GILL.  408-06  1744 
JAMES  T.  GLENN.  239-23-1152 
KEVIN  B.  GLENN.  528-23-1228 
PETER  E.  GOLDPEIN.  029-42-3521 
JONATHAN  A.  GRAMMER.  125  54-7559 
DAVID  R.  GREEN.  438-47-4451 
JONATHAN  J  GREENE.  595  07  8984 
PAUL  H.  GUEMMER.  261  95-4554 
CATHERINE  E   HAGREEN.  084  62  5409 
ERIC  S.  HALL.  207  58  6073 
DAVID  W   HAMMACK.  515-64  2960 
WILUAM  M.  HARNLY.  512-66  4985 
MICHAEL  A.  HARPER,  456  33  4367 
RICKEY  O.  HARRINGTON.  587-23  6042 
DAVID  C.  HATHAWAY.  397-74-4494 
JEROME  S.  HAYES,  418  11  -4926 
BARBARA  D,  HEJLIK,  481-92  9998 
LORETTA  A.  HEMBREE,  258-37-2573 
DALE  W.  HILGENDORP,  387-76-9938 
BARBARA  G.  HILL.  298-74-7535 
CAREY  L.  HOBSON.  589  12-5778 
USA  D.  HOCHMUTH.  282-48-8920 
KEITH  A.  HOCTER.  301  62  6519 
SCHEID  P.  HODGES,  434-39  9439 
JEFFREY  W.  HODGSON,  JR,  410-27-1922 
ERIC  L.  HOLSTROM.  158  48-7332 
DOUGLAS  M.  HOOKS.  250-92-3373 
SHAUN  D  HOUSE,  459-45-3748 
SHARON  J   HURRY.  438-17  6409 
CHRISTOPHER  J  JACKSON.  500-68-6594 
CAROL  A  JANNI,  585-37-1742 
PAUL  D.  JOHNSON.  218  96-6950 
STEVEN  B.  JOHNSON.  222  58  8447 
THOMAS  A.  JOHNSON,  520  84-9044 


GREGORY  C.  JONES.  563  37-BlSl 

KAROL  A.  KAMA.  301  76  3992 
STEPHEN  J.  KARIS.  545  53  6667 

MICHAEL  B.  KATKA.  284  68  9365 

RANDY  A  KAUFFMAN.  163  58  6406 

REBECCA  A.  KELLER.  472-72-7572 

PADI  P.  KHURI.  464  63  5867 
STEVEN  P  KIRIK.  342  64  4164 

KIMBERLIN  D.  KLUMP.  459  29  6911 

TODD  J.  KOREY.  526  89  8323   . 

KAREN  R   KOSSEL.  025  58  7871 

WESLEY  D  KREMER.  516  76  9303 

KYLE  B   KRISTEL.  124  64  1293 

GREGORY  A.  KROCHTA,  046  72  5763 

CLAYTON  G   LAGRONE.  444  62  3828 

BRIAN  W   LANDRY.  437  35  9319 

SCOTT  C.  LATTIMER    142  50  4827 

KELLY  A.  LAWSON.  405  86  1269 

DEAN  W.  LEE.  518  70  7768 

JAMES  H.  LEE.  422  84  0787 

MELANIE  M.  LESHER    163  52  8388 

DAVID  M.  LEVINE.  126-56  9852 

CATHERINE  J.  LIN.  199  58  7176 

HOWARD  S.  LOLLER.  262  79  3925 

GARRETT  L.  LONDON.  572  15  5444 

JAMES  R   LOWRY.  297  74  8533 

DAVID  J   LUCIA.  464  41  3284 

STEPHANIE  A.  LUM.  575  88-2166 

BRUCE  G.  LUNDIE.  168  48  7491 

KATHLEEN  C.  MADDEN.  261  81  3872 

MICHAELS  MADISON.  .551  55  1918 

BRADLEY  D.  MALLARE.  069-62  9605 

PAULR  MANCINI.  126-42  1021 

PETER  A.  MARKLE.  246  29-9522 

ROBERT  G.  MARLAR.  354  68  1698 

GREGORY  S  MARZOLF.  413  37  5184 

SCOTT  G.  MCCAULEY.  052  62  8540 

ROBERT  M.  MCCOLLUM.  425  33-4289   -^ 

CAROL  A.  MCCORMICK.  074  66  2372 

THOMAS  D  MCCORMICK.  231-04  5326 

CAROLYN  P  MCCOWAN.  490  82  0719 

TINA  E.  MCCUNE.  180  62  3330 

JENNY  A.  MCOEE.  291  78  1185 

CAREY  M.  MCKINNEY.  248-43  8101 

SHARON  E.  MCLAUGHLIN.  021  54-8925 

DAVID  C.  MCPHETRES.  574  54  2566 

PATRICE  A  MELANCON.  439  31  2250 

TAL  W.  METZGAR   519  74-16.30 

JOHN  M   MIGYANKO   195  62  0416 

SHARI  T  MILES.  321-60  1901 

DANIEL  A   MILLER.  II.  540  92  6012 
MICHELLE  C.  MILLER.  019  56  2435 

CHRISTOPHER  A.  MOPFETT.  523  15  4049 
PHILIP  J.  MOHLER.  325  50  1336 

JEWEL  J   MOORE,  558  08  0344 

THOMAS  C.  MOORE.  239  31-4012 

JAMES  M.  MORGAN.  452  35  7493 
KARI  A.  MOSTERT.  350  54  6962 
CORNELIUS  T  MULLANEY.  401-15  7260 
JANET  E  MURPHY  025  46  1089 
RICHARD  C  NAVE.  386  86  I8I8 
SHEILA  M.  NEELV.  503  86  0337 
STEPHEN  J   NESBITT.  206  50  9874 
TIMOTHY  J.  NOLAN.  062  64-5693 
THOMAS  W  NORRIS,  526  69  4243 
KIPPER  L  ODUM.  260  11  3189 
KIRK  G.  OTTERSON.  456  29  2902 
CAREN  V.  OUELLETTE.  007  70  8224 
TERESA  M   PACIFICO.  469  94  7595 
JOHN  W   PALMIERI.  570  78  0631 
BRIAN  A   PARKER.  526  77  6094 
JEFFREY  H   PARKER.  261  91  2834 
DALE  A   PARSONS.  233  04  8882 
KIMBERLY  J   PATTERSON.  020  58-6141 
KYLE  E  PELKEY.  100  62  7656 
WILLIAM  T  PELSTER.  535  70  8872 
DONALD  R   PENDERGRAFT.  244  15  9638 
KIMBERLY  D  PERKINS.  153  48  5415 
DONALD  L.  PETROS.  471  90  4931 
TODD  R   PHINNEY.  216  98  3118 
DAVID  J   POHLEN.  476  64  9904 
CATHERINE  A   POSTON.  216  68  0763 
RAYMOND  A.  POWELL.  156  60  3732 
JOHANNA  S  QUIRANTE.  548  67  8400 
DOUGLAS  M.  RAUSCH.501  74  1341 
RANDER  RICE.  428  17  5351 
MELISSA  M.  RICHARDS.  515  50  0839 
JOSE  A  RIVERGAUD,  584  57  5351 
BARENT  M.  ROGERS.  007  62  9040 
JENNIFER  L.  ROHRER.  262  53  2212 
DAVID  L.  ROMUALD.  394  62  3886 
JAMES  P  ROSS.  164  48  1747 
LISA  J   ROTHWELL.  510  72  4719 
MICHAEL  J.  ROWE.  397  72  5256 
WILLIAM  C.  RUOTOLA.  228  13  6787 
JAMES  P.  RYAN.  227  74  6150 
CHRISTINE  C  SANDERS.  377  78  6226 
EMMANUEL  SARIDAKIS.  589  20  0756 

,  PETER  E.  SARTINO.  408-04  3952 
■* SCOTT  A  SAUTER,  442  70  9110 
BARRE  R.  SEGUIN.  008  54  2391 
RANDY  L.  SEXTON.  558  06  9945 
BRETT  D.  SHARP.  212  66  3782 
LOREN  H    I  SHELLABARGER.  II.  576-86-4107 
JOSEPH  SIMILE,  JR.  560-41   1043 
ANNE  B  SIMPSON.  579  68  1754 
JOHN  H.  SITTON.  410  17  8195 
RICHARD  H.  SOBOTTKA.  393  70  7761 
EDWARD  D.  SOMMERS.  001  56  0977 
MERRICE  SPENCER.  218-74  4778 
CHRISTINES.  SPURGEON,  170-48  8100 
DEBORA  B.  ST  PIERRE,  003  56  9378 


RAYMOND  W.  STAATS.  084  62  8738 
STANLEY  STAPIRA.  225  25-I3II 
KATHRYN  A.  STEVENS  228  90  2297 
ALAN  C  STEWART.  572  61  4738 
DOUGLAS  C  STORR.  568  94  9358 
WEATHERLY  A  STRADLEY.  264  21-0983 
MARK  D  TERRY.  002  46  0833 
MARK  W.  TESMER.  502  92  6465 
WILUAM  S  TEWKSBURY.  265-79  1810 
LISA  M  THIEDE  392  90  3775 
NATHAN  D  THOMAS.  298  74  0530 
SCOTT  A.  THOMAS.  574  54  9024 
WILLIAM  C.  THOMAS  508-86-6741 
BRADLEY  P  THOMPSON.  504  88-8543 
ROBERT  L.  THORPE,  462  51  5999 
TIFFANY  A.  TOCHTERMAN.  535  72-37SS 
KRISTEN  L.  TOOL.  522  06  7537 
JAMES  H  TWEET.  516  90  0939 
SCOTTS  TYLER.  079  62-1094 
KEVIN  H   VAN  HALL  242  19  4543 
CHARLES  T  VANDENBOSSCHE.  367  86-8177 
PAUL  L  VIOLETTE.  001  56  4673 
KARL  W.  VONLUHRTE.  288  50  7956 
JOHN  A  WAGNER.  306  66  5210 
SAMUEL  E  WALLACE.  227  19  9741 
ELIZABETH  K.  WARDEN.  225  15  8398 
MICHAEL  D.  WATSON.  407  08  8564 
MICHAEL  K  WEBB.  252  37  3991 
ERNEST  P  WEBER  557  51  3958 
MARK  F  WENGER.  392  84  5914 
LEE  R.  WHITTINGTON  515  66  5682 
LISA  J   WIEDE.  525  23  0602 
KARI  L  WILD.  524  19  2461 
THOMAS  M   WILLIAMS.  152  64  8082 
TRAVIS  A  WILLIS.  JR.  265  47  3605 
TERR  ANCE  C.  WINKLER.  435  33  1772 
DUDLEY  C  WIREMAN.  239  08  5.336 
MICHAEL  A.  WORMLEY.  227  25  437S 
JEFFREY  K.  YOUNG    153  56  4142 
LING  YUNG  362  76  1881 
TIMOTHY  C  ZIMMER.  348  44  2967 
RHONDA  M.  ZOZ  272  68  3603 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
MARINE  CORPS  AND  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  FOR 
PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OP 
MAJOR  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  624: 

DAVID  J   ABBOTT.  1276 
CHARLIE  H.  ADAMS.  JR.  6931 
PAUL  D  ADAMS.  ,5018 
DANIEL  AGUILAR  8897 
BYRON  A   ALEXANDER.  3081 
ANDREW  M   ALLEN.  1326 
BRUCE  C  ANDERSON.  6162 
CHARLES  E.  ANGERSBACH.  JR.  5225 
RUSSELL  J   ARMENTROUT.  0182 
RICHARD  P  ARP.  1019 
RALPH  B  ARQUIETTE.  8993 
-  JOHN  L  BACON   0592 
GERARD  B  BAIGIS.  2276 
MICHAEL  J   BARKER.  6252 
RANDY  C  BARKER.  3233 
BRUCE  M   BARNES.  1393 
WILLIAM  W   BARTLETT.  7800 
RALPH  S  BATTLES.  JR.  3625 
LUTHER  M.  BEATY.  8504 
GARY  L  BEAVER.  5383 
LARRY  G   BEAVERS.  0419 
LINDA  L  BELANGER.  9254 
ROBERT  P  BENNING.  JR.  2367 
DEBORA  K   BENTON.  8759 
JOHN  L  BEHGSTROM.  IV.  9904 
DAVID  W   BICK   7616 
PAUL  E.  BU.LIPS.  6767 
GLENN  C  BIXLER.  9719 
ARTHUR  L  BIXJDGETT.  2076 
DENNIS  E  BOSCO  3547 
JOHN  P  BOWER.  8722 
JOHN  J.  BRADUNAS.  5684 
JERRY  D  BRISTOW.  8080 
RICHARD  W   BRITTON.  7860 
THOMAS  G   BRUNNER.  3620 
JOHN  A   BUKAUSKAS.  2915 
MARTIN  T  BURNETT.  0773 
FELIX  M   BUSH.  3042 
WILLIAM  G   BUTLER,  III,  4596 
REX  A  CAPRO.  4750 
CHARLES  A.  CHAMBLISS.  1989 
JOHNNY  P.  CHARLES.  6891 
DOUGLAS  L  CLUBINE.  8875 
JAMES  W  CLUCK.  JR.  9512 
ROBERT  J  COATES.  4034 
CARL  G   COBB.  6134 
ALLEN  A  COCKS.  6082 
HAROLD  L  COMPTON.  8648 
EUGENE  K  CONTI,  3546 
TERRENCE  P.  COOK.  6326 
ALLEN  COULTER.  5284 
CONSTANT  P.  CRAIG.  4620 
ROBERT  L  CREAMER.  JR.  3145 
JOHN  T  CUNNINGS.  5565 
JOHN  P  CURRY   0857 
JAMES  M   DAVIS.  4684 
MILTON  DEARMAN.  7834 
WILLIAM  T  DECAMP.  III.  8750 
ARMANDO  G  DEGUZMAN.  3597 
CHARLES  E  DELAIR.  4460 
JOHN  D  DEWITT.  JR.  2463 
GILBERT  B.  DIAZ.  8661 
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MICHAEL  E  DICK 
ROGER  K.  DIEHU 
FRANK  J   DIFALCC 
JUNE  M.  DIGNAN 
BRIAN  D  DINGf:S! 
MICHAEL  F  DOLA 
EMIL  J  t)OMBROV  SK 
LEO  M   DONNELL'i 
RICK  O  DONOV.' 
JEFFREY  J   XX>H 
HARRY  M   DOW 
ROBERT  D  DOZ 
MICHAEL  L  DRFN 
MILAN  E  DUBOIS 
RUSSELL  E  DUKNfrW 
JOSEPH  F  DUN 
JOHN  M   DUNN 
TIMOTHY  D  EAS<*I 
GEORGE  H   ECKHPFF 
STEVEN  M   EDDY 
LLOYD  P  EDWARI  S 
THOMAS  D  EDWAfiDS. 
ROGER  S  ELDRI 
STEVEN  T  ELKIN 
JOHN  T  ENOCH 
DOUGLAS  L  ERl 
FRANK  W   ESPOSI 
JAYC  FARRAR 
STEPHEN  M 
SAMUEL  E   FEROlJiON 
EDWIN  FIELDER 
THOMAS  W   FITZt 
ROBERT  E   FOULt 
RAYMOND C   POX 
TIMOTHY  J   FOX^ 
DAVID  W   FURTN  JTT 
JAY  E  GALLAGH 
VICTOR  M  GARD 
DAVID  L.  GARRAf  0 
LESLIE  C  GARHIffJN 
CHARLES  C 
VINCENT  CGIAN 
ROYCE  GIBSON    1 
DAVID  E.  GLASS 
BRUCE  L  GODFR 
HENRY  C  GOLD 
JOSEPH  W   GOODfiOW 
ERIC  J  GREEN    1 
THOMAS  C 
MARK  A  GRUBB 
WILLIAM  P  GUll 
JAMES  A  HAIO  ' 
GARY  L  HALL.  4'; 
TERRY  HAMILTO 
PAUL  A.  HAND.  <5 
ROY  D  HANNIGA 
WILLIAM  D  HARljY 
RODGER  C  HARF  IS 
JOSEPH  A   HAUS^ 
CHARLES  T  HAY 
JIMMY  R   HAYES. 
THOMAS R 
RICHARD  W   HES 
WILLIAM  G   HESf^ 
HERBERT  L  HEY 
JAMES  B.  HILL 
WALLACE  W.  HI 
EDDIE  L.  HOLCOIf  B 
DONALD  R 
FLOYD  D  HOUSTfcN 
GLENN  S  HUELSl  AMP 
LARRY  D  HUFFM  \ 
STEVEN  A   HUM 
ROGER  B  HU 
ERNEST  D.  IBARI^A. 
HOWARD  E  IM 
KENNETH  A   I 
JOSEPH  P  INNER^. 
GEORGE  W 
JAMES  A.  JACKSC  N 
JOHN  J  JACKSOf 
OTIS  J  JACKSON 
JOHN  W.JAMES. 
JAMES  P  JANECE  K 
GAILE  JENNING 
JAMES  M.JENNI 
CHARLES  B 
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3950 
1662 
7710 
6047 
.  7162 
9645 
0584 
6642 

2321 
JR.  3341 
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JR.  1939 
3307 
;.  8495 
5342 
9082 
N  3683 
8472 
6998 
6383 
JR.  0170 
JR.  7410 
4981 

JR.  9813 
.0726 
0931 

JR.  2430 
921 
.  2440 
4769 
1145 
9158 
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IRLB  kCHER. 


I  OS, 


ERIK  I..  JORDE.  .5323 
STEPHEN  E.  JOSEPH.  8481 
STEVEN  P  JUNKERSFELD  6269 
MICHAEL  A   KACHILLA.  7020 
MICHAEL  E  KAMPSEN   6362 
ROBERT  M   KEANE.  1528 
GEORGE  M   KELLEY  0437 
WILLIAM  G   KELLOGG.  9606 
KIT  M   KERKESNER   2.568 
TERENCE  K   KERRIGAN.  98.54 
JAMES  H   KtSSLER,  IV.  8818 
THOMAS  M   KINNEAR.  7629 
MICHAEL  P  KNOBEL.  4708 
WILLIAM  C   KOEHLER.  JR   5740 
JONATHAN  A   KOLP  8791 
BRANDON  J   KOSTELNY.  9013 
LAWRENCE  J   KOVA1.CHIK  0346 
JOHN  M    KREITZBURG.  JR.  7335 
STEPHEN  .}.  KUBIK  JR  7462 
DEMETRIUS  G   KYRES  9165 
RICHARD  M    LAKE.  5425 
KIRK  S   LAMBERT.  8913 
JEFFREY  M   LANCASTER   0870 
LOREN  K   LANGDON.  5377 
DONALD  B  LANGLEY.  8801 
JOHN  L  LEDOUX.  6104 
JOHN  S  LEE.  1682 
PAUL  E.  LEFEBVRE.  .3546 
RANDOLPH  S.  LENAC.  1263 
DANIEL  D  LESHCHYSHYN   0774 
THOMAS  P  LHUILLIER.  5249 
WILLIAM  R   LISTON.  0649 
THOMAS  E   LLOYD  5754 
ALFREDO  LONGORIA  JR   7998 
DOUGLAS  C  LYNN.  9992 
PETER  C  MACKINNON  0850 
ROBERT  A.  MAGUIRE.  8034 
DOUGLAS  J   MARKOSKY.  2939 
JOHN  MARLEY  .3026 
HEINZ  M   MCARTHUR,  9057 
KEVIN  J   MCCARTHY.  5928 
ROBERT  A   MCCLAIN   6610 
HARRY  E  MCCLAREN   2249 
TOMMY  B.  MCCLELLAND  JR.  4412 
JAMES  F  MCGOWAN   III.  4474 
DAVID  E.  MCLEISH.  1312 
SAMUEL  D  MCVEY.  3966 
RICHARD  C  MECKEL.  JR  9963 
PATRICK  J.  MEEHAN.  9.373 
WILLIAM  L.  MEEKS.  3179 
TERENCE  J   MEYER  6517 
DEAN  R   MEYERAAN.  0414 
DANIEL  R   MILLER.  3009 
DAVID  S  MILLER.  JR.  8803 
JOHN  E  MILLS.  2538 
RICHARD  MINGO    1031 
JOHN  G   MOLTER.  4722 
GREGORY  A   MORRISON.  4995 
SAMUEL  A.  MUMIEY.  JR.  6780 
GARY  W   MUNN.  84.37 
BRIAN  A   MURRAY   2478 
BRYAN  K   MURRAY   7424 
DILLARD  O  MYERS.  5974 
STEVEN  W   MYHRE  3815 
DONALD  A   NICHOLAS.  1622 
JAMES  D  NICHOLS  6965 
PATRICK  M   ODONOGUE.  5904 
BONITA  J  OLIVETT.  9365 
FREDRIC  M  OLSON.  7164 
JEFFREY  L  OLSON.  2661 
GORDON  C  ONEILL.  1047 
GEORGE  A  OSMER.  8609 
JAMES  A   PACE.  3879 
JEFFREY  J.  PATTERSON.  3425 
DENNIS  C.  PEDERSON.  7147 
DAVID  H.  PEELER.  6231 
GEORGE  D  PENNY.  7410 
PHILIP  C  PETERSON.  2882 
GARY  R.  PHEASANT.  3017 
DANIEL  J.  POLLOCK.  0280 
JOHN  J  POMPRET  0945 
SWAIN  C.  POTTER.  JR.  8793 
JEFFREY  H   POTTS.  0495 
WALTER  C  POWER,  1696 
JEFFREY  A.  POWERS.  4143 
LAWRENCE  B  PRIOR,  III.  8982 
ROGER  M.  PRYOR.  4877 


NEAL  A   PUCKETT.  5684 
RICHARD  M   RASMUSSEN.  6520 
ROBERT  S  RAYFIELD.  JR.  0516 
JAMES  M   REDMAN.  1164 
LOYD  W   REED  9463 
MICHAEL  P  RENDON.  1482 
GREGORY  C  REUSS.  3641 
ROGER  R   RICKERT.  6347 
JOSEPH  R.  ROBINSON.  5097 
RONALD  1.  RODGERS.  2198 
GILBERT  A   RODRIGUEZ.  JR.  3787 
JAMES  A   ROGERS.  0496 
JEROME  F  ROLINGER.  3387 
CHARLES  A   ROMANS.  JR.  4564 
SCOTT  D  RYAN  6106 
ANGELA  SALINAS.  8578 
DAVID  A  SALZMAN.  8815 
JOHN  A.  SCARBOROUGH    1740 
JOHN  M  SCEPUREK.  5560 
MICHAEL  H.  SCHOELWER.  0315 
MARK  G  SCHULTZ.  4559 
DAVID  H  SEXTON.  1801 
SCOTT  F  SHOGREN.  0915 
STEVEN  C  SHULTIS.  9183 
MARK  D  SIFFORD.  9812 
GARY  P.  SKINNER.  4081 
HAROLD  G  SMITH  JR.  2448 
NEAL  R  SMITH.  9188 
RANDY  R  SMITH.  5400 
RICHARD  J  SMITH    1159 
MARSHALL  K.  SNYDER.  9082 
RICHARD  F  SNYDER.  8667 
MICHAEL  A  SOVACOOL.  .3742 
JEFFREY  L  SPEER   5921 
I.EROY  D  STEARNS.  JR.  2998 
GENE  A  STEFFANETTA  6449 
KURT  C  STINEMETZ.  7639 
HARMON  A  STOCKWELL.  7959 
MARK  D  STOTZER.  8632 
PATRICK  M  STRAIN.  9827 
WILLIAM  A  STUVER.  8843 
DANIEL  D  SULLIVAN   4347 
JEFFREY  M  SUMMERS   1989 
GARY  S  SUPNICK   8.544 
JOHN  R  SUTER.  8299 
THOM.AS  B.  SWARD  5005 
KENNETH  W  SWELTZ.  4858 
NERI  O  TERRY   JR   4602 
JAMES  M  THOMAS,  4857 
WILLIAM  G  TREADWAY.  0770 
ROY  E.  TRUBA.  3739 
JOHN  A  TURNER.  JR  8607 
PAUL  F.TURNER  2381 
PAUL  W.  UNDERWOOD.  088.5 
ANTHONY  W  VALENTINO  9849 
WILLIAM  S   VANDERMEER.  JR.  9027 
HARVEY  D  VAUGHT  9741 
DENISE  M   VILLARTA.  2467 
LEE  J.  VIVERETTE.  Ill   5109 
DERRELL  E  WADE  4975 
Ij\WRENCE  G   WALKER  7267 
GREGORY  T  WALLICK.  0955 
KENNETH  C  WATSON.  5410 
ROBERT  J   WATSON.  7285 
JOHN  R  WEBB  5828 
EARL  S  WEDERBROOK.  6897 
OTTO  W   WEIGL  JR  9987 
FRANCIS  J   WELSH   5671 
SCOTT  WESTERVELT.  3921 
DAVID  E  WESTMEYER,  7544 
JEFFREY  A.  WHITE.  3733 
REGINALD  F  WHITE.  7283 
JOHN  M.  WHITELEY.  2578 
STEPHEN  P  WHITLOCK.  5125 
KENNETH  D  WICKWIRE   1721 
LANSDALE  B  WILLIAMS.  JR.  7040 
LOXIE  A   WILLIAMS.  111.  7902 
ROBERT  L  WILLS,  7440 
CHARLES  U  WILSON,  1272 
MICHAEL  A  WOODCOCK.  2872 
RICHARD  N.  WOODMAN.  6080 
BILLY  F.  WOODS,  9883 
JOHN  L  WOZNIAK,  JR,  9669 
JOHN  P  WURTZ,  JR   2147 
WARREN  M,  YARBROUGH,  II,  6211 
THOMAS  A  YOUNG   5383 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  17,  1988,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2250,  to  ensure 
that  Federal  lands  are  managed  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  impair  the  exer- 
cise of  traditional  American  Indian  re- 
ligion. 

SR-485 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Superfund  and  Environmental  Oversight 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on- 
indoor  radon  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment response  to  reduce  contamina- 
tion In  housing. 

SD-406 

Pinance  . 

Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  United  States-Canada 
Free  Trade  Agreement  signed  on  Jan- 


uary 2,  1988,  to  provide  increased  eco- 
nomic activity,  higher  trade  levels, 
jobs,  and  enhanced  competitiveness 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  issue  of 
cashing  government  checks  by  banks 
for  noncustomers,  and  S.  2110,  to  pro- 
vide access  to  check  cashing  services. 

SD-538 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Efficiency,  Federalism,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1992,  to  pro- 
mote   intergovernmental    and    inter- 
agency  cooperation    in    the   develop- 
ment of  groundwater  policy. 

SD-608 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1515.  to 
prohibit  injunctive  relief,  or  an  award 
of  damages,  against  a  judicial  office 
for  action  taken  in  an  official  capacity. 

SD-226 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dents    proposed    budget    request    for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  renewable  energy 
and  energy  conservation  programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  U.S.  and 
South    African    churches    in    ending 
apartheid. 

SD-419 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 

the  NaUonal  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for   the   Marine   Mammal   Protection 

Act. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration's  prosecution 
of  individuals  in  oil  overcharge  cases 
under  the  -central  figure"  theory  of 
recovery  in  restitution,  as  adopted  in 
Citronelle-Mobile  Gathering,  Inc.  et  al. 


v.   Herrington,   826   P.   2d   16   (TECA 
1987). 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  assistive  technology 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  includ- 
ing S.  1586,  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance   under    the    Education    of    the 
Handicapped    Act    to    assist    severely 
handicapped    infants,    children,    and 
youth  to  improve  their  educational  op- 
portunities through  the  use  of  assis- 
tive device  resource  centers. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 

Education  and  Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  future 
of  health  care  in  America. 

2325  Rayburn  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  thrift 
industry. 

SD-538 

Governmental  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3400. 

to  provide  for  participation  of  Federal 

employees  in  political  activities,   and 

other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  high-tech  terror- 
ism. 

SD-226 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1523,  to  make 
revisions  to  the  Racketeer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO) 
statute  regarding  civil  actions  for  vio- 
lations. 

SD-226 

MAY  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  100-276.  to 
provide  assistance  and  support  for 
peace,  democracy  and  reconciliation  in 
Central  America. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  focusing  on  activities 
of  the  civil  division. 

SD-226 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  technology  pro- 
grams  of   the   Department   of   Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 


•  This    'bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Labor  and  H  uman  Resources 

Handicappe(  i  Subcommittee 
To  contini  le  hearings  on  assistive  tech- 
nology p  rograms  for  the  handicapijed. 
includini  S.  1586.  to  provide  financial 
assistanc  b  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  to  assist  severely 
handicai  ped  Infants,  children,  and 
youth  to  improve  their  educational  op- 
portune es  through  the  use  of  assis- 
tive devil  e  resource  centers. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and 
Public  Land ; 


Natural  Resources 

.  National  Parks  and  Forests 


Subcomi  littee 


To  hold 
certain 
Vegas, 
cal  and 


h  tarings  on  S.  1461.  to  convey 

ands  to   the   YMCA  of  Las 

S.  1687.  to  correct  histori- 

I  eographical  oversights  in  the 

establislfnent  and  development  of  the 

of  the  Confederated 

the  Goshute  Reservation.  S. 

the  relief  of  Mr.  Conwell  F. 

and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Robin- 

S.  2264,  to  exchange  certain 

[lining  rights  for  certain  lands 

Ifexico. 

SD-366 

Finance 

Social  Seculty  and  Family  Policy  Sub 

committ  « 
To  resumi  s 

status  ol  Social 


Utah  cofiponent 
Tribes  o 
1849.  foi 
Robinsoi  I 
son.  and 
Federal 
in  New 


Judiciary 
Courts  and 

committee 
To  hold 

Protection 


ijearings  on  S.  929,  Volunteer 
Act. 

SD-226 


11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold 
Free 
uary  2. 
nomic 
jobs, 
for  the 


Tnde 


ar  d 


8:30  a.m 
Appropriatiins 
Interior  and 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 
activitie: 
Interior 


10:00  a.m 
Energy  and 
Mineral 
duction 
To  hold 
partmer  I 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriatibns 


Labor, 
cation, 
mittee 
To  hold 
timates 
progran|s 
Labor, 
and  Edi4cation 


hearings  on  the  long-term 
Security  trust  funds. 

SD-215 


Administrative  Practice  Sub- 


learings  on  the  U.S.-Canada 

Agreement,  signed  on  Jan- 

988.  to  provide  increased  eco- 

i  ctivity.    higher    trade    levels. 

enhanced    competitiveness 

.S.  and  Canada. 

SD-226 


MAY  23 


Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 


hf  arings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
or  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
of  the  Departments  of  the 
Eind  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 


Natural  Resources 
Rei  ources  Development  and  Pro- 
jubcommittee 
Oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
of    the    Interior's    royalty 
manageiient  program. 

SD-366 


MAY  24 


Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
nd  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


h  tarings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

ror  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 

of    the    Departments    of 

iealth  and   Human  Services, 

and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dents  proposed  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  reactor 
and  space  nuclear  power  research  and 
development  programs. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations   of   the   President's 
•Working   Group  on   Financial   Mar- 
kets." 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    tourism    as    an 
export. 

SR-253 
3:00  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urljan  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1776.  to 
require  U.S.  coins  to  be  redesigned,  to 
require  that  one  coin  be  redesigned  to 
commemorate  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  to  require  prof- 
its from  the  sale  of  proof  sets  of  U.S. 
coins  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  national 
debt.  H.R.  3251,  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  certain  provisions 
of  S.  1987.  to  establish  a  separate  pro- 
gram to  provide  housing  assistance  for 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act,  and  pending 
nominations. 

SD-538 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  antitrust 
matters. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nuturition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  and  expect- 
ed world  wheat  demand  and  the  status 
of  the  United  States  marketing  tools. 

SR-332 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banking  industry. 

SD-538 


May  16,  1988 


May  16,  1988 


Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relative  to  al- 
coholism. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1997,  to  reduce 
the  monthly  reduction  of  an  individ- 
ual's basic  pay  for  the  provision  of 
basic  educational  assistance  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  survivors  of. 
basic  educational  assistance  paid  for, 
but  unused,  by  the  participant,  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4213,  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  Amendments  of  1988,  and  S.  2307. 
to  make  certain  improvements  In  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  eligible  persons. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  local  rail 
service  assistance  program  and  related 
measures,    including   S.    2174   and   S. 
2195. 

SR-253 

MAY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1967,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Tallgrass 
Prairie  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  issues  relative 
to  alcoholism. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Pacific  nation- 
als. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  thrift  industry. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   Maritime 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

SR-232A 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services.  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  annual 
report  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

SD-562 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Acknowledgment  Petition  (FAP) 


process    for    Federal    recognition    of 
Indian  tribes. 

SR-485 

JUNE  6 

2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  concerning 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 

(AIDS). 

SD-342 

JUNE  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  reform. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  export 
financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1786,  to  establish 
a  series  of  six  Presidential  primaries  at 
which  the  public  may  express  its  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

SR-301 

JUNE  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  concerning 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS). 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  youth  em- 
ployment issues  and  related  provisions 
of  Title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2011,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  VA  compensation  for  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans,  S.  1805,  to  protect 
certain  pensions  and  other  benefits  of 
veterans  and  survivors  of  veterans  who 
are  entitled  to  damages  in  the  case  of 
"In  re:  'Agent  Orange'  Product  Liabil- 
ity Litigation",  and  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

JUNE  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain 
problems  and  challenges  surrounding 
the  provision  of  health  care  to  rural 
communities,  and  to  review  recommen- 
dations and  innovative  strategies  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

SD-628 

JUNE  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

JUNE  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  relative  to 
alcoholism. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2207.  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  assistive  simians  and 
dogs  to  veterans  who,  by  reason  of 
quadriplegia,  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  under  laws  administered 
by   the  Veterans'   Administration,   S. 
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2105,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  author- 
ity of  the  VA  to  contract  for  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  in  halfway  houses  and  other 
certain  community-based  facilities, 
and  S.  2294,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  VA  to  continue  major  health-c&re 
programs,  and  to  revise  and  clarify  VA 
authority  to  furnish  certain  health- 
care benefits,  and  to  enhance  VA  au- 
thority to  recruit  and  retain  certain 
health-care  personnel. 

SR-418 

JUNE  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

Room  to  be  announced 

JUNE  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  patent 
policy. 

SR-253 

JUNE  27 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  relative  to 
alcoholism. 

SD-342 

JUNE  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  relative  to 
alcoholism. 

SD-342 

JULY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  certain 
problems  and  challenges  surrounding 
the  provision  of  health  care  to  rural 
communities,  and  to  review  recommen- 
dations and  innovative  strategies  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

SD-628 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 


UMI 
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The  Senate 
piration  of 
to  order  by 
ExoN,  a 
braslui. 

The 
pleased  to 
the   openini 
Marcovltz, 
Pittsburgh, 


met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
he  recess,  and  was  called 
the  Honorable  J.  James 
from  the  State  of  Ne- 


Senitor 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 

^troduce  this  morning,  for 

prayer,    Rabbi   Richard 

Congregation  B'nai  Israel, 


Rabbi  Marcovitz  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer 

May  we 

In  but  a 
munity 


pf  use  i 


wil 


thj 


in  prayer 

:  ew  days,  the  Jewish  com- 

observe  the  festival  of 

anniversary    of    the 

of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

subline  law  as  exemplified  by 

Copunandments  has  endured 

ages,  lifting  the  hearts 

>f  humanity.  We  pray,  O 

four  presence  will  inspire 

of  law  in  their  tasks; 

aspire  to  the  extraordi- 

ig  the  law  of  the  land  to 

to  free  and  instruct. 

iingship  of  peace  be  estab- 

nreat  speed  so  that  all  who 

or  oppressed  will  know 


Pentecost— ^he 
giving 
That 
the  Ten 
through 
and  minds 
Lord,  that 
these  creators 
that  they 
nary,  makii 
guide  and 
May  Yoxir 
lished  with 
are  fetterei 
blessing. 

May  the 
and  hands 
singular 
in 

bring  about 
ing. 

And  we 


may 


>f 
boiy 
partners  lip 


The 
clerk  will  p 
to  the 
tempore 

The  legis 
ing  letter: 


Semite 

[Nr 


To  the  Senate 

Under  the 
of  the 

hereby   appoint 
EzoM,  a 
ka,  to  perforin 


EX(iN 


Mr 

chair  as  A<}ting 
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PRATER 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  9,  1988} 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  time  of 
the  minority  leader  be  reserved  for 
their  use  later  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


vork  of  the  minds,  hearts, 

those  who  make  up  this 

be  established  working 

with  You,  O  Lord,  to 

a  world  filled  with  bless- 


re  spond,  "Amen." 


APPOI]  ITMENT 
PRESH  "ENT 


OF  ACTING 
PRO  TEMPORE 


PR]  SIDING 


OFFICER.    The 

ease  read  a  communication 
from  the  President  pro 

._     STEliNlSl. 

ative  clerk  read  the  follow- 


U.S.  Senate, 

I>RESIDEirT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

1  /ashington,  DC,  May  17.  1988. 


Staiding 


provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
Rules  of  the  Senate,   I 
the   Honorable   J.   James 
from  the  SUte  of  Nebras- 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stenhis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

thereupon  assumed  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


CONGRESS  OVERDUE  FOR 

ACTION    ON    SECURITIES   MAR- 
KETS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  Congress  became  serious  about 
the  loud  and  clear  message  delivered 
by  the  stock  market  crash  way  back  in 
October  last  year.  In  the  long  months 
that  have  followed.  Congress  has 
failed  to  act.  Shortly  after  Black 
Monday,  President  Reagan  commis- 
sioned former  Senator  Nicholas  Brady 
to  report  within  60  days  on  the  crash 
and  recommend  what,  if  anything,  the 
Government  should  do  about  it.  Sena- 
tor Brady  quickly  organized  a  top 
flight  group  of  experts.  The  Brady 
commission  made  a  report  including  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  action. 
That  report  has  been  highly  praised 
by  security  market  experts. 

Senator  Brady  strongly  emphasized 
the  urgency  of  the  situation.  He  called 
for  prompt  action.  In  fact,  he  told  our 
committee,  "There's  a  pistol  pointed 
at  our  head  and  it's  loaded."  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  began 
hearings  on  the  Brady  report  a  few 
days  after  the  report  became  available 
last  January.  The  report  was  preceded 
by  a  similar  report  commissioned  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  di- 
rected by  former  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  The  Katzen- 
bach  report  strongly  recommended 
action  very  similar  to  the  Brady  report 
proposals.  The  SEC  also  weighed  in 
with  an  extraordinarily  detailed  and 
thoughtful  report.  Again,  the  recom- 
mended action  was  similar  to  the 
Brady  recommendations. 

A  few  days  after  receiving  these  re- 
ports, this  Senator,  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  requested  the 
Chairmen  of  SEC,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  to  give  the  com- 
mittee specific  and  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  enactment 
by  March  4.  Since  these  are  independ- 


ent agencies,  I  specifically  requested 
the  chairmen  of  the  agencies  to  report 
directly  to  the  committee  without 
clearing  with  the  administration.  The 
chairmen  assured  me  that  their  inde- 
pendent status  would  not  require  that 
they  report  to  the  administration,  and 
they  would  report  to  the  committee. 
In  late  February,  these  regulators 
asked  for  more  time.  In  mid-March, 
the  administration  requested  that  the 
regulators  report  first  to  the  Presi- 
dent. When  the  regulators  did  testify 
before  our  committee  in  late  March, 
they  made  no  significant  legislative 
recommendations. 

By  that  time,  the  committee  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Brady  Report,  the  Katz- 
enbach Report,  the  SEC  Report,  and  8 
days  of  testimony  on  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  securities  market  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  SEC, 
the  CFT,  and  a  series  of  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  country's  investors,  mu- 
nicipalities, counties,  corporations,  and 
others  who  issue  securities.  We  also 
heard  from  spokesmen  for  the  securi- 
ties industry  and  other  interested  par- 
ties. On  the  basis  of  this  testimony, 
the  staff  of  our  committee  drafted  the 
Intermarket  Coordination  Act  of  1988. 
It  has  been  introduced  by  10  Senators, 
5  Democrats  and  5  Republicans.  We 
designed  this  bill  to  generally  reflect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Brady 
commission  and  the  other  expert  com- 
missions that  had  studied  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  there  is  one 
American  security  market.  It  is  regu- 
lated by  three  separate  and  distinct 
regulatory  agencies.  The  three  agen- 
cies have  applied  different  and  con- 
flicting regulations,  sharply  different 
margin  requirements,  different  settle- 
ment, and  different  information  sys- 
tems. At  present,  there  is  no  mecha- 
nism for  coordinating  or  harmonizing 
these  clashing  differences.  Trading  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Security  Futures  Exchanges  in 
Chicago  are  profoundly  and  constant- 
ly interrelated. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  far 
lower  margin  requirements  on  the  se- 
curity futures  market  in  Chicago  and 
because  the  security  indices  available 
for  trading  on  that  market  permit 
traders,  especially  very  big  traders,  to 
cheaply  buy  effective  "insurance"  by 
taking  offsetting  positions  in  options 
suid  futures,  and,  finally,  because  a  rel- 
atively small  transaction  can  move  the 
entire  market,  our  securities  markets 
have  become  far  more  volatile  than 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ever  before.  That  volatility  has  had 
two  extremely  unfortunate  effects. 
First,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
investors,  the  so-called  small  or  "out- 
side" investors,  feel  that  the  game  is 
rigged  against  them  because  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  enormous  institution- 
al investors.  As  a  consequence,  studies 
have  documented  the  fact  that  many 
investors  have  left  the  country's  secu- 
rities markets  since  the  October  crash. 

An  even  more  serious  consequence  of 
this  volatility  has  been  the  spectacular 
reduction  in  equity  issues  by  American 
corporations.  First-time  issues  in  the 
first  4  months  after  the  October  crash 
fell  a  sickening  80  percent  compared 
with  the  4  months  before  Black 
Monday.  Reissues  fell  even  more 
sharply,  in  fact,  by  more  than  90  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  exces- 
sive business  debt  and  increasingly 
thinner  equity  is  a  serious  national 
economic  problem,  this  retreat  from 
equity  financing  by  American  business 
is  potentially  a  very  serious  develop- 
ment. Our  corporations  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  fragile.  The  next  re- 
cession is  likely  to  have  severe  conse- 
quences on  heavily  leveraged  business- 
es that  can  become  insolvent  in  a  few 
months  after  revenues  fall,  because 
their  interest  burden  is  so  heavy.  The 
stability  and  market  confidence  this 
legislation  would  restore  is  especially 
critical  in  view  of  the  skyrocketing 
business  debt  in  this  country. 

Here's  what  the  bill  does:  It  creates 
a  commission  to  be  chaired  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  Commission  would  also  in- 
clude the  Chairman  of  SEC  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Corporation.  The  bill  directs 
this  coordinating  committee  to  harmo- 
nize margin  requirements  across  mar- 
ketplaces, improve  and  coordinate 
clearing  and  settlement  systems.  It 
also  calls  on  the  coordinating  commit- 
tee to  provide  information  systems 
adequate  for  market  siureillance  and 
enforcement,  including  the  time  of 
each  trade  and  the  name  of  the  ulti- 
mate customer.  The  bill  directs  the 
committee  to  coordinate  planning  for 
market  emergencies.  It  also  prohibits 
intermarket  frontrunning.  The  bill 
also  calls  on  the  committee  to  initiate 
discussions  with  regulators  of  financial 
institutions  and  markets  in  major  fi- 
nancial centers  throughout  the  world. 
On  May  11,  the  committee  heard  tes- 
timony from  six  of  the  country's  out- 
standing experts  on  this  country's  se- 
curities markets.  The  witnesses  includ- 
ed Donald  Regan,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  former  CEO  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch;  George  Ball,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Prudential  Bache; 
Charles  Schwab,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Charles  Schwab;  Brean  Murray, 
CEO  of  Murray,  Foster  Securities;  Mi- 
chael Reilly,  vice  president  for  inves- 
tor relations  of  Reuters;  and  James 


Needham,  former  SEC  commissioner. 
In  general,  the  testimony  enthusiasti- 
caUy  favored  the  proposed  intermar- 
ket coordination  act  and  called  for 
prompt  congressional  action. 
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resumed  consideration 


PLANT  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  on  Saturday  declared  that 
advance  notice  to  working  men  and 
women  of  the  closing  of  their  plant, 
their  workplace,  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  something  that  unions,  not 
Government,  should  arrange.  This  will 
not  go  down  well  in  North  Carolina. 
We  have  a  right  to  work  law,  a  re- 
quirement that  a  worker  does  not  have 
to  join  a  union.  Now  the  President  de- 
clares—don't rely  on  your  Government 
to  require  fair  play;  call  on  your  union. 
That  is  not  the  way  we  have  been 
doing  it  in  North  Carolina. 

Plant  closings  without  notice  have 
been  most  abused  by  the  hostile  take- 
over sharks,  who  generally  also  de- 
clare union  contracts  abrogated. 

We  know  that  there  are  certain  pro- 
tections that  the  worker  needs.  Mini- 
mimi  wages  and  maximimi  hours,  haz- 
ardous substances  in  the  workplace, 
unemployment  compensation,  the  pre- 
vention of  exploitation  of  child  labor, 
and  other  similar  matters  must  be 
handled  by  public  legislation.  We  do 
not  rely  on  unions  alone  to  provide 
fair  play  for  the  worker. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  all  working 
men  and  women  are  entitled  to  ade- 
quate notice  that  their  place  of  liveli- 
hood is  to  be  abolished.  It  serves  the 
public  interest  also,  because  advance 
planning  reduces  unemployment  and 
permits  time  for  our  retraining  and  re- 
location programs  to  work. 

The  trade  bill,  which  the  President 
will  veto  because  of  the  plant  closing 
notice  provision,  is  a  modest  proposal. 
No  one  with  less  than  100  employees  is 
covered.  A  business  emergency  excuses 
compliance.  The  provision,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  retraining  section 
of  the  trade  bill,  cleared  the  Senate  60 
to  40,  so  it  is  not  one-sided  or  partisan. 

We  need  a  trade  bill.  Our  unre- 
strained world  competition  is  eating  us 
up.  It  is  a  lame  excuse  to  veto  this  bill 
because  the  President  wants  to  leave 
to  the  unions  the  welfare  of  North 
Carolina,  and  all  other,  workers. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  2355,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
persoruiel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate 
of  the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Helms  modified  Amendment  No.  2085, 
to  provide  that  no  funds  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  assistance  to  the  Panamani- 
801  Defense  F\>rce  unless  and  untU  the  Presi- 
dent has  certified  to  Congress  that  no 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  or 
Nicaragua  are  present  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  that  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  has 
been  removed  as  Commander  of  the  Pana- 
manian Defense  Force,  barred  from  all  of- 
fices and  authority,  and  prohibited  from 
designating  or  appointing  his  successor,  that 
nothing  shall  prohibit  the  President  from 
obligating  or  expending  any  funds  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  United  States  armed 
forces  or  interests  in  Panama;  suid  requiring 
that  the  President  shall  provide  a  detailed 
report  to  Congress  regarding  the  situation. 

(2)  D'Amato  Amendment  No.  2070,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
for  drug-related  Itillings.  (By  27  yeas  to  68 
nays  (Vote  No.  142).  Senate  failed  to  table 
the  amendment.) 

(3)  D'Amato  Amendment  No.  2071  (to 
Amendment  No.  2070).  of  a  perfecting 
nature,  to  provide  additional  protections  for 
law  enforcement  officials. 

(4)  Dole  Amendment  No.  2094,  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  not  make  any  arrangements 
with  Panamanian  strongman  Noriega  which 
involve  dropping  of  any  Federal  drug-relat- 
ed indictments  against  Noriega. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
not  correct  that  there  is  a  standing 
order  to  have  a  vote  on  this  bill  no 
later  than  10  o'clock?  Would  the  Chair 
restate  that  situation  in  relationship 
with  the  D'Amato  amendment  so  all 
Senators  understand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
D'Amato  amendment  will  recur  at  10 
o'clock.  If  it  is  disposed  of  at  that 
time,  then  immediately  thereafter 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill.  If  it  is  not  disposed  of  at  that 
time,  then  there  will  be  further  debate 
on  the  D'Amato  amendment  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  disposition  there 
will  be  a  final  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  I  understand,  there  is  a  standing 
order  for  a  vote  to  occur  at  9:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  order  for  a  vote  at  9:30  on  the 
Helms  amendment. 

amendment  no.  2094 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  further  inquire  of 
the  Chair,  what  is  the  status  of  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  Republi- 
can leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
Senator  Dole  is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  Senator  seeking  recognition,  I 
would  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  but  I  would  withhold  that  if 
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malce  technical  amendments 
and  37,  United  States  Code, 
National  Defense  Authorlza- 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989) 

Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  and  ask  for 
consideration. 

OFFICER.    The 
the  amendment, 
clerk  read  as  follows: 


from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warmer) 
amendment  numbered  2096. 
WAI  ;NER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  reading  of  the 
be  dispensed  with. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered, 
is  as  follows: 
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TO    Title    37.— Section 
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TO  Public  Law  100-180.— 
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Difense 


In  the  Warner  amendment  2043,  previous- 
ly agreed  to,  strike  out  "$376,200,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$366,200,000". 

On  page  265,  line  7,  strike  out  "title"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  technical  amendment  to 
adjust  a  figure.  The  chairman  and  I 
are  sending  it  in  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
Mr.  NUNN.  iVIr.  President.  I  urge  the 

approval  of  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 
The    amendment    (No.    2096)    was 

agreed  to.       

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    EXON.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  now  recurs  to  the 
Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Dole 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
tried  to  get  all  of  the  parties  on  the 
floor  last  evening  relating  to  the 
armed  services  appropriations  matter. 
We  are  trying  to  get  everyone  on  the 
floor  now  this  morning,  including  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Senator 
Stenwis;  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Stevens;  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Senator  Johmston. 
Understandably  they  have  other  meet- 
ings going  on. 

We  find  ourselves  needing  to  discuss 
an  amendment  which  we  believe  we 
have  worked  out  with  them.  We  would 
like  to  have  them  on  the  floor.  But  I 
am  not  sure  when  they  are  going  to 
arrive. 

We  are  really  running  out  of  time  on 
this  bill. 

Because  of  that,  I  am  going  to  go 
ahead  and  explain  this  amendment 
and  ask  its  approval.  Senator  Warner 
and  I.  of  course,  have  worked  with 
them.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  we  have  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  appropriations 
leadershio;  that  is,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Hat- 
field; the  present  chairman.  Senator 
Stennis;  and  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  in  charge  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  military  matters.  Senator  Ste- 
vens and  Senator  Johnston. 

If  we  have  any  misunderstanding,  we 
will  take  time  to  clear  it  up.  I  believe 
we  are  spealung  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  2027  adopted  earlier  be  in 
order.  That  is  a  technical  change  to 


the  Heinz  amendment  which  was  earli- 
er adopted.  So  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  No.  2027  adopted  earlier 
be  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  offering  that  amendment  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  first  ask  that  it  be  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2097  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2027 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  for 
himself,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Stevens  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2097. 

Mr.  NUNN.  IVIr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  line  9  of  page  20  of  Amend- 
ment Number  2027,  delete  all  through  line  2 
on  page  32  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  903.  RESTRICTION  ON  OBLIGATION  OF  FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF   DEFENSE    APPROPRIATIONS   ACT, 

1988. 

(a)  The  following  programs  and  amounts 
provided  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1988,  may  not  be  obligated 
or  expended: 

(1)  Maxicube  Cargo  System  under  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Army,  $10,000,000; 

(2)  Coastal  Defense  Augmentation, 
$20,000,000; 

(3)  AN/SQR-n  Acoustic  Processors  for 
the  Mobile  In-Shore  Undersea  Warfare 
group  under  procurement  of  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment,  $10,000,000; 

(4)  P-3C  aircraft  under  procurement  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment, 
$193,800,000. 

(b)(1)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  lor  the  Army  for  procure- 
ment may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  any  air  defense  system 
submitted  to  the  Army  for  evaluation  in  re- 
sponse to  any  Army  request  for  proposal  for 
the  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Line-of-Sight 
Forward-Heavy  (LOS-F-H)  system  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  the  system  has  met  or  exceeded 
full  system  requirements. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "full  system  requirements"  means  the 
most  stringent  system  requirements  speci- 
fied by  any  request  for  proposal  for  accura- 
cy, range  (detection,  tracking,  and  engage- 
ment), reaction  time,  and  operation  in  the 
presence  of  electronic  countermeasures. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1988  or  1989  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  procurement  of  any  A-6  air- 
craft configured  in  the  F  model  configura- 
tion (as  described  in  connection  with  the  A- 
6E/A-6F  aircraft  program  in  the  Selected 
Acquisition  Ret>ort  submitted  to  Congress 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1986). 


(d)  F\md8  appropriated  for  procurement 
of  weapons  and  traclced  combat  vehicles  for 
the  Army  for  modification  of  M60  tanks  in 
the  amount  of  $90,000,000  may  be  used  only 
for  procurement  or  modification  of  Ml 
tanlts. 

(e)  Transfer  Authoritt.— For  purposes  of 
section  1201  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180;  101  SUt.  1153), 
$233,800,000  (the  sum  of  the  amounts  de- 
scril>ed  in  section  (a)  of  this  section)  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  have  been  authorized  by  such 
Act  in  equal  amounts  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  furlough  and  separation  of  civilian 
employees  and  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
other  high  priority  readiness  programs. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  unauthorized  appropriations 
has  been  growing  over  the  years. 

In  1982,  there  were  only  $730  million 
of  unauthorized  appropriations.  Last 
year  there  was  $7.25  billion.  That  is  a 
tenfold  increase  in  unauthorized  ap- 
propriations. 

Last  year,  in  addition,  the  appropria- 
tions conference  explicitly  reversed 
several  key  policy  decisions  adopted  by 
the  authorization  conference.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  examples  of  that  this 
morning. 

We  have  had  a  very  close  relation- 
ship with  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee under  Senator  Stennis.  We  have 
worked  very  closely  together.  Our 
staffs  have  worked  very  closely  togeth- 
er. We  have  worked  with  Senator 
Johnston.  We  have  worked  with  Sena- 
tor Stevens.  We  have  worked  with 
Senator  Hatfield. 

But  the  problem  usually  occurs  in 
conference.  In  conference  we  have  two 
different  committees  on  authoriza- 
tions, one  from  the  House  and  one 
from  the  Senate.  When  we  get  to  the 
appropriations  conference  there  are 
two  other  committees.  And  we  end  up 
having  some  serious  conflicts  that 
have  eroded  the  authorization  process. 

So,  we  have  a  couple  of  amendments 
in  this  bill  that  deal  with  the  problem, 
that  is,  section  903  and  section  904. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  un- 
dertook these  modifications  as  part  of 
our  effort  to  get  the  overall  coordina- 
tion between  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations in  better  order.  That  is  to 
say  that  we  do  have  a  section  in  this 
bill  that  says  that  appropriations 
which  are  not  authorized  will  require 
subsequent  authorization  before  the 
moneys  can  be  expended. 

We  have  worked  carefully  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  trying  to 
avoid  a  fight  on  this  on  the  floor  be- 
cause we  believe  a  lot  of  this  problem 
is  beyond  our  control  and  their  con- 
trol. They  find  themselves  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House.  The  House  has 
many  different  provisions  and  some- 
times in  an  effort  to  compromise 
toward  the  end  of  the  session  the 
whole  question  of  what  is  authorized 
gets  lost  in  the  shuffle. 


Because  of  that  we  have  taken  the 
position,  and  the  Secretary  of  E>efense 
has  adhered  to  this  position,  that 
fimds  which  have  not  been  authorized 
should  not  be  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  even  appropri- 
ated, until  such  time  as  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  agree  to  those. 

We  have  now  agreed  to  about  98  per- 
cent of  those  that  were  appropriated 
last  year.  We  have  rejected  in  this  bill 
about  2  percent  of  those. 

So  we  have  agreed  on  the  substance 
with  the  appropriators  on  most  of 
these  items. 

But  like  most  authorizing  commit- 
tees, we  find  ourselves  in  a  position— 
we  have  never  been  in  a  position  as  an 
authorizing  committee  that  we  were  a 
floor:  that  is  to  say,  the  appropriators 
have  always  been  able  to  cut  the  au- 
thorization. And  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  They  should  be  able  to  cut  the  au- 
thorization because  they  have  to  make 
the  final  money  judgment. 

But  now,  if  we  are  not  a  ceiling 
either— in  other  words,  if  they  cannot 
only  go  under  our  authorization,  if 
they  can  also  go  over  it.  you  are  not  a 
ceiling  and  you  are  not  a  floor.  If  you 
are  not  either  one.  you  have  to  ask 
yourselves  as  an  authorizing  commit- 
tee what  are  you,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion we  are  asking  when  we  put  in  sec- 
tions 903  and  904  that  made  explicit 
what  has  been  a  practice,  and  that  is 
that  unauthorized  appropriations 
should  not  be  expended  imtil  author- 
ized. 

Now,  the  appropriators  have  object- 
ed to  these  two  sections,  and  we  have 
worked  very  carefully  with  them  to 
change  those  sections.  We  are  deleting 
one  section  by  this  amendment,  but  we 
have  a  written  agreement  worked  out 
between  the  authorizers  and  the  ap- 
propriators that  basically  continues 
the  accommodation  we  have  had  for 
the  last  2  years;  that  is  to  say.  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  subcommittee  chairman  and 
ranlung  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  will  be  able  to  attend  our 
meetings,  will  be  able  to  suggest,  on 
behalf  of  a  majority  of  their  commit- 
tee, any  amendments.  And  we  will 
have  a  reciprocal  right  before  the  ap- 
propriating committee. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  an 
agreement  which  says  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  agrees  not  to  ap- 
propriate more  than  is  authorized 
unless  the  amount  so  appropriated  is 
explicitly  made  subject  to  authoriza- 
tion. In  other  words,  rather  than 
doing  this  by  law,  the  appropriators 
are  agreeing  to  put  that  kind  of  provi- 
sion in  their  bill.  We  are  not  rigid 
about  this.  We  know  that  there  are 
differences  between  line  items  and  ac- 
counts. We  know  there  are  a  lot  of  ad- 
justments that  have  to  be  made 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  on  financ- 
ing matters. 


We  for  our  part,  are  going  to  try  to 
give  more  flexibility  in  our  bill  to  the 
appropriators  and  we  hope  for  their 
part  they  will  respect  the  authoriza- 
tion except  where  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  changes  due  to  financing 
changes  in  matters  that  we  could  not 
have  anticipated.  In  other  words,  we 
feel  the  authorizing  committees  make 
the  policy  decision,  by  and  large,  and 
the  appropriators  make  an  awful  lot  of 
the  financial  decisions  and  financial 
adjustments  as  far  as  the  military  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  present  here  and  heard  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  On  the  whole,  I  agree 
with  the  purposes  of  his  statement  as 
well  as  the  content,  even  though  there 
may  Ije  a  few  points  we  may  disagree 
on.  I  reserve,  as  chairman,  whatever 
power  or  right  it  takes  to  take  that  po- 
sition, if  necessary. 

But,  the  general  purpose,  we  are  to- 
gether on  it  and  it  is  something  that 
must  be  done.  Something  along  this 
line  must  be  done.  It  is  already  serving 
a  very  good  purpose  indeed. 

I  endorse  the  position  of  the  Senator 
and  his  coworkers  wholeheartedly,  re- 
serving only  the  right  to  argue  things 
out  on  the  merits. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi.  I 
believe  he  stated  it  exactly  correct.  We 
have  worked  this  out  in  good  faith. 
The  only  other  element  of  this  agree- 
ment that  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
clear  is  that  so  many  times  if  we  have 
a  staff  representative  in  the  confer- 
ence toward  the  end  of  the  session,  it 
would  l>e  of  great  help.  We  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to,  and  we  l>elieve  we 
have  an  agreement  now  to,  have  a 
staff  representative  of  our  committee 
aware  of  what  is  going  in  the  appro- 
priations conference.  And  we  will  cer- 
tainly reciprocate  by  having  a  staff 
member  or  whatever  number  members 
you  would  like  in  our  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  that  maybe 
we  are  making  real  progress  here  for 
one  reason.  First,  the  substance,  and 
second  because  I  understand  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  agreed  on  almost  identical  lan- 
guage now,  and  that  is  the  key.  Be- 
cause it  does  not  do  a  lot  of  good,  in 
the  final  analysis,  for  the  two  Senate 
committees  to  be  in  agreement,  which 
we  largely  have  been,  and  the  House 
committees  to  be  out  of  sync  and  then 
that  affects  Ijoth  of  the  conference 
outcomes. 

Mr.  President,  I  luiow  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  like  to  be  heard 
on  this  point. 
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thorized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  respective  committee. 

The  Appropriations  Conmiittee  will  resist 
proposals  which  have  the  effect  of  reversing 
or  materiaUy  modifying  policy  matters  al- 
ready agreed  to  or  rejected  during  the  de- 
fense authorization  process. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  agrees 
to  avoid  the  incorporation  of  legislative  pro- 
visions in  annual  Defense  Appropriations 
Bills  whether  such  Initiatives  are  offered 
during  the  Committee  markups,  the  Senate 
floor  or  during  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence of  such  bills,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  shall  join  in  such  resistance. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  recognizes 
the  authority  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  make  program  financing  adjust- 
ments as  necessary  to  ensure  authorized 
programs  are  properly  funded.  (For  exam- 
ple. If  840  M-1  tanks  are  authorized,  but 
funding  for  only  720  tanks  was  provided  in 
an  Authorization  Act,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  propose  such  appropria- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  procure  the  au- 
thorized quantity  of  tanks).  Such  financing 
adjustments  shall  not  require  the  approval 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  will  resist 
statutory  proposals  that  restrict  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
making  financing  adjustments  using  prior 
year  funds.  However,  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  restrict  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  from  op- 
posing the  appropriation  of  funding  at  a 
level  above  account  levels  or  for  unauthor- 
ized programs,  projects  or  activities. 

Prior  to  March  1,  1987,  the  Committees 
agree  to  meet  jointly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  deciding  whether  a  single  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  and  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1988  and/or 
whether  a  two-year  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation should  be  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittees to  the  Senate.  Nothing  contained 
herein  shall  require  that  the  Committees 
agree  to  either  of  the  proposals. 

That  all  of  the  aforementioned  agree- 
ments In  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  shall  remain 
in  effect  for  purposes  of  completing  the  de- 
fense authorization  and  appropriations  of 
the  fiscal  year  1987  or  1988. 

With  regard  to  the  FY  1986  supplemental 
authorization  and  appropriations  Issue: 

The  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
bill  shall  incorporate  a  provision  to  transfer 
funds  made  available  In  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Mariner  Fund  and  Navy  land  based 
tankers  and  make  such  fimds  available  for 
the  Complementary  Expendable  Launch  Ve- 
hicle (CELV)  program  and  readiness  initia- 
tives. In  all,  $953  million  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  these  two  programs. 

The  date  esUblished  for  completion  of 
the  air  defense  competition  shall  be 
changed  from  July  1  to  November  1,  1986, 
and  statutory  language  requiring  expendi- 
ture of  $200  million  for  such  competition  in 
FY  1986  shall  be  repealed. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  shall 
amend  S.  2459  to  Incorporate  these  adjust- 
ments and  make  all  other  funds  appropri- 
ated In  FY  1986  available  for  obligation. 

This  does  not  foreclose  the  right  of  either 
Committee  to  consider  additional  proposals 
other  than  those  described,  such  as  a  provi- 
sion providing  for  the  repeal  of  section  8099 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1986,  pertaining  to  alcoholic  bev- 
erage sales  and  the  amendment  of  section 
8089  of  such  Act,  perUlning  to  studies  of 
functions  considered  for  contracting   out. 


However,  nothing  contained  herein  restricts 
the  rights  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  oppose  such  provisions. 

The  objective  is  to  minimize  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Committees.  Howev- 
er, nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  any  member  of  either  Committee. 

Mark  Hatfield. 

Ted  Stevens. 

John  Stennis. 

Barry  Goldwater. 

Sam  Nunn. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  on  amendment 
2096,  which  the  Senate  just  acted 
upon,  that  it  be  stated  that  it  was  in 
order  and  proper  for  the  Senate  to  act. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  adequate- 
ly stated  the  case.  For  the  past  several 
years,  this  Senator,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,   and.   Indeed,  Senator  Tower 
and  Senator  Goldwater  and  others, 
have  made  this  process  work  primarily 
because  of  the  good  faith  and  trust 
amongst  us.  I  think  it  is  time  now  that 
we  try  and  reduce  it  more  and  more  to 
writing  the  essential  nature  and  the 
relevance  of- the  two  committees,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  Its  au- 
thorization capacity  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  its  capacity,  I 
do  hope  in  the  years  to  come  we  will 
see  less  problem  in  this  area  and  I 
think  this  agreement  is  a  step  forward. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  floor. 
We  do  not  have  but  about  2  minutes 
before  the  rollcall  vote  that  has  been 
ordered,  but  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  be.  I  am  sure,  interested  In 
knowing  that  we  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk— it  has  not  been  approved 
yet— to    change   section    903    and   to 
delete   section   904   pursuant   to   our 
agreement. 

I  just  put  into  the  Record  the  writ- 
ten agreement  that  we  have  entered 
between  the  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizing conunittees  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
make  progress  to  coordinate  our  activi- 
ties, particularly  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  committees  have  now 
gotten  the  same  kind  of  agreement, 
and  that  may  put  us  much  more  In 

sync  with  the  House  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  from  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  he  is  In  agreement  with 

this.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  this  agreement 
has  been  filed,  even  though.  In  written 
form.  It  does  not  dot  every  "I"  and 
cross  every  "t."  And,  Indeed,  It  cannot 
do  so,  because.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  proper  relationship  between  the 


Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee— indeed, 
between  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  any  authorizing  committee- 
rests  upon  the  good  faith  and  tnost  be- 
tween the  numbers.  Because  there  will 
always  be  situations  In  which,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Armed  Services  Committee 
bill  is  not  In  final  form,  although  its 
policy  Is  expressed.  If  that  situation 
might  not  be  covered  by  the  exact 
words  of  the  written  agreement. 

But  I  think  what  they  have  agreed 
to  here  Is  not  only  the  text,  the  writ- 
ten word,  but  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 
I  think  the  problem  has  never  really 
been  as  much  between  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  perhaps 
between  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

We  will  certainly  also  try  to  play  a 
role  to  avoid  conflicts,  not  only  within 
the  Senate,  but  to  seek  to  clear  the 
way  so  that  they  will  not  arise  with 
the  House,  either. 

I  really  do  not  anticipate  any  major 
differences.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  think,  is  going  to  try 
to  hold  the  Senate  to  individual  line 
items  with  micromsuiagement.  And, 
Indeed,  the  written  agreement  does 
not  appear,  at  least  to  me,  to  cover 
those  line  Items,  but  certainly  It  does 
on  the  broad  policy  Implication.  And, 
with  respect  to  those  categories,  I 
think  we  will  have  no  difficulty  at  all 
In  marching  together  on  a  common 
policy  direction  as  set  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
stated,  I  think,  the  agreement  very 
well.  I  would  say,  with  one  slight 
caveat.  It  Is  true  that  we  do  not  try  to 
control  the  line  items  unless  the  line 
Item  is  something  we  really  focused  on 
with  a  great  deal  of  policy  deliberation 
and.  In  that  case,  we  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Now  that,  I  think.  Is  easy  to  read.  It 
Is  not  a  matter  of  controlling  all  of 
them,  but  there  are  some  of  them  that 
become  very  Important  as  policy  mat- 
ters. But  normally  what  we  would 
have  in  terms  of  relationship  Is  the  ac- 
count level  is  what  we  would  normally 
be  dealing  with.  And  when  we  do  focus 
on  a  policy  matter  at  a  line  Item 
level— for  Instance,  the  cancellation  of 
an  aircraft.  If  the  committee  spends  3 
months  looking  at  aircraft  and  we  fi- 
nally decide  to  cancel  one,  and  we  put 
it  in  the  line  Item,  then  that  becomes 
a  very  serious  policy  matter.  And  I 
would  hope  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee understands  that. 

So  we  do  have  to  work  In  general 
agreement  here.  We  carmot  cross 
every  "t"  and  dot  every  "i."  The  Sena- 
tor is  right  about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that  comment.  We  could 
not  go  so  far,  for  example,  as  to  have 


this  whole  bill  a  line  item,  because 
then  you  would  have  the  anomalous 
situation  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee not  being  able  to  reduce  appro- 
priations because  of  the  budget 
summit,  not  being  able  to  Increase 
them  because  of  the  celling  set  on 
every  line  Item,  and  then  having  only 
the  option  of  saying  yes.  We  could  not 
even  say  no. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
We  certainly  do  not  Intend  to  deal 
with  every  line  Item,  nor  would  we  ad- 
vocate that  as  the  policy.  It  would 
only  be  those  that  we  felt  are  enor- 
mously important  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  now 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  at  some  point  re- 
serve the  right  to  propose  one  more 
amendment.  It  Is  on  the  list. 

Mr.  NUNN.  You  have  the  right.  Let 
us  see  If  we  can  get  this  one  adopted 
here. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  adopted  an  amendment  that 
sought  to  reconcile  appropriated  but 
unauthorized  items  having  to  do  with 
our  military  spending.  The  amend- 
ment we  adopted  omitted  to  include 
an  item  for  continued  P-3C  produc- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment,  that  omission  is  In 
error.  I  think  a  serious  error,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  now  either 
to  offer  an  amendment,  because  it  is 
clear  that  It  would  not  be  successful, 
nor  am  I  going  to  rehash  the  argu- 
ments. 

However,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  to  Senator  Nunn,  with 
copies  to  all  of  us,  from  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers,  which  I  think 
makes  compelling  arguments  for  the 
inclusion  of  P-3C  procurement  In  this 
authorization  bill.  I  wish  we  had  taken 
that  action.  I  think  that  at  some  time 
In  the  future,  we  will  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  so. 

The  so-called  LRAACA.  the  ad- 
vanced aircraft  the  Navy  is  seeking,  is 
a  luxury  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford, 
but  the  arguments  are  well  stated  in 
this  letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists AND  Aerospace  Work- 

ERS 

Washington.  DC.  May  16,  J988. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  and  my  delegates  from 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
have  urgently  sought  to  meet  with  you  since 
last  Thursday  to  voice  our  concern  over  the 
termination  of  the  P-3C  production  line.  We 
have  been  advised  by  everybody  that  your 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, has  recommended  to  deny  obligation 
authority   for   the  six  P-3C  aircraft  that 


were  approved  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  FY  1988  Appropriations  Con- 
tinuing Resolution. 

Staff  people  have  talked  to  us  and  told  us 
that  this  action  was  taken  because  the  Navy 
had  not  requested  P-3C  aircraft  In  FY  1988 
and  FY  1989  due  to  the  pending  start  of  the 
future  Long  Range  Air  ASW  Capable  Air- 
craft (LRAACA).  and  that  potential  foreign 
sales  will  keep  the  line  open. 

Senator  Nunn,  all  those  people  told  us  and 
I  now  feel  that  the  Committee  may  not 
have  considered  some  very  new  and  very 
recent  information  concerning  the  P-3C 
program  and  the  new  LRAACA  program 
which  you  should  now  consider. 

(1)  The  Navy  did  not  request  P-3C  pro- 
curement in  FY  1988  because  when  the  FY 
1988/FY  1989  budget  was  being  developed 
by  the  Navy  they  had  a  plan  to  have  Indus- 
try compete  for  a  P-3D  program  which 
would  result  in  the  initial  production  of  125 
aircraft  in  FY  1989  and  therefore  no  air- 
craft were  requested  in  FY  1988. 

(2)  The  P-3D  (P-3G)  competition  was 
dropped  by  the  Navy  when  no  other  Aero- 
space company  Indicated  that  they  would 
compete  against  Lockheed.  The  Navy  ex- 
panded the  competition  to  Include  commer- 
cial transports  and  delayed  the  start  of  ini- 
tial production  for  LRAACA  to  FY  1990. 

(3)  The  Navy,  as  a  result  of  current 
budget  pressures,  has  had  to  slip  Initial 
LRAACA  production  now  to  FY  1992  and  if 
all  goes  well,  the  first  production  place 
could  not  be  delivered  before  1994. 

So  you  see  Senator,  we  have  a  very  serious 
problem  right  now  as  a  result  of  the  slip  of 
the  LRAACA  program.  The  six  FY  1988  air- 
craft were  to  be  the  production  base  for  a 
joint  effort  between  Lockheed.  Navy  and 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
secure  foreign  sales  to  bridge  the  "produc- 
tion gap"  between  P-3C  and  LRAACA  pro- 
duction. If  Lockheed  is  selected  as  the 
wirmer  of  the  competition.  The  prospects 
for  foreign  sales  are  good,  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  materialize  quickly  enough  or  in 
sufficient  quantities,  to  avoid  stoppage  of 
the  production  line  If  the  FY  1988  aircraft 
are  not  authorized. 

If  we  close  the  line,  hundreds  of  skilled 
ASW  aerospace  workers  will  lose  their  jobs 
Immediately,  with  the  number  growing  into 
the  thousands  across  the  U.S. 

We  are  not  asking  for  more  P-3  aircraft  in 
FY  1989;  we  just  have  to  have  those  that 
have  been  funded  for  FY  1988  to  keep  from 
having  the  "free  world's"  only  (excluding 
the  JAPANESE  P-3C  program)  FIXED 
WING  ASW  line  close  costing  ultimately 
thousands  of  skilled  aerospace  workers  their 
jobs.  I  do  not  even  wish  to  think  that  In  an 
emergency,  the  only  place  our  Navy  might 
get  ASW  aircraft  or  parts  would  be  from 
JAPAN. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  urge  you  to  recommend 
the  authorization  of  these  six  P-3C  aircraft, 
in  fact  1  feel  this  action  is  supported  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  In  his  amended 
FY  1988/FY  1989  Biennial  Budget  Report, 
when  he  argued  that  the  P-3C  production 
should  be  continued  as  a  hedge  against  the 
delays  In  the  LRAACA.  The  report  stated: 

"(21  MARITIKE  patrol  aircraft 

We  have  made  some  changes  in  the  P-3 
program  due  to  a  lack  of  competition  for 
the  "G"  model  of  the  aircraft  described  in 
last  year's  report.  The  Long  Range  Air  ASW 
Capability  Aircraft  (LRAACA)  Is  now 
planned  to  succeed  the  P-3C  as  the  Navy's 
airborne  land-based  ASW  system.  In  devel- 
oping this  new  aircraft,  the  Navy  will  con- 
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DN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2085 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
order,  the  hour  of  9:30 
arrived,  the  Senate  will 
I  in  the  Helms  amendment 
question  is  on  agreeing 
of   the   Senator 
Carolina,  as  modified.  The 
have  been  ordered.  The 
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leader. 
_   Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
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here.  Perhaps  we  do  not  need  a  roll- 
caU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  had  a  request 
for  a  rollcall  now. 

Mr.  NUNN.   On  your  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  just  trying  to  ac- 
commodate other  Senators,  if  we  could 
have  back-to-back  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  have  back-to-back 
votes.  I  Itnow  of  two  Senators,  one  on 
each  side,  who  are  going  to  the  White 
House  and  they  are  going  to  make  this 
vote.  They  would  not  be  able  to  make 
the  next  one  if  they  were  back-to- 
back,  and  one  Senator  is  right  behind 
the  Republican  leader.  The  other  one 
is  Senator  Boren. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  would  delay  the 
other  vote  then? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  we  have  to. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  majority 
leader  consider  10-minute  roUcalls  fol- 
lowed by  final  passage,  which  would 
stretch  longer  than  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  is  all  right  a 
little  later,  but  there  will  not  be  any 
back-to-back  votes  at  this  point.  If  we 
could  wait. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Could  the  majority 
leader  tell  us  approximately  what  time 
we  would  have  final  passage?  Because 
we  were  hoping  to  get  this. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Final  passage?  I  think 
we  will  have  to  wait  until  Senators 
who  have  an  appointment  with  the 
President  get  back. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
time  gap  of  probably  an  hour  or  so, 
then. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Plus  we  have  the 
D'Amato  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  D'Amato  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the 
outcome  on  that  one.  That  amend- 
ment is  debatable  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  an  amendment  that  could  easily 
require  a  little  debate,  if  the  time  is 
available. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  as  now  offered  underlines 
our  resolve  to  keep  pressure  on  Gener- 
al Noriega  and  to  support  those  in 
Panama  working  for  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  democracy. 

It  also  underlines  the  strong  feeling 
in  the  Senate,  that  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Panama  will  not  be  permitted 
to  affect  our  commitments  to  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties. 

The  amendment  as  now  offered  re- 
moves any  references  to  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  weakening  of  U.S.  resolve 
to  abide  by  our  treaty  commitments. 

Mr.  DODD.  Regarding  the  Helms 
amendment,  let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee— nothing  in  this 
amendment  is  in  derrogation  of  our 
commitments  under  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty?  Is  my  interpretation 
correct  in  this  regard? 


Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  had  better  get  on  with  the  regular 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Dokenici]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

CRollcall  Vote  No.  143  Leg.] 
YEAS-95 


Adams 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gore 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Nicktes 

Blngaman 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bond 
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Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Breaux 

HefUn 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Helms 

Reid 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Karnes 

Sarbanes 

Coiu^d 

Kassebauro 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Slihpson 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Symms 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Trible 

Evans 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

McConnell 

Welcker 

Ford 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

Wlrth 

Gam 

Mlkulskl 
NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING 
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Biden 

RockefeUer 

WaUop 

Domenici 

Stafford 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2085),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  pending  business. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3094 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  suspend  a  minute,  I  was 
imder  the  impression  the  Dole  amend- 
ment was  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Then  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  Chair  was  mistaken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  hour  of  10  o'clock  is 
only  about  4  or  5  minutes  away,  and 
under  the  agreement  the  Senate  was 
to  vote  on  final  passage  at  10  a.m. 
today  with  the  proviso  that  Senators 
who  have  amendments  on  the  list,  who 
wished  to  call  up  such  amendments,  of 
course,  may  do  so  even  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  or  after  as  long  as  the  oper- 
ation keeps  going. 

It  was  also  a  part  of  the  agreement 
that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  D'Amato 
would  come  back  before  the  Senate  at 
10  o'clock  if  it  had  not  been  tabled 
prior  thereto.  So  when  we  come  to  the 
hoiu*  of  10  o'clock,  we  have  a  number 
of  options,  one  being  that  other 
amendments  may  be  called  up  without 
debate,  two  being  that  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  D'Amato  comes  up  at  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  or  at  the  close  of  action 
on  other  amendments,  and  the  other 
being  that  we  vote  on  final  passage  at 
10  o'clock,  but  all  of  these  other  mat- 
ters have  to  be  somehow  disposed  of. 

And  so.  first  of  all.  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  begin  by  asking  if  there  are 
any  Senators  who  have  amendments 
on  this  list  that  appears  on  the  inside 
of  the  Calendar  of  Business,  page  2 
and  page  3,  if  any  Senators  named 
thereon  wish  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ments, if  they  would  let  the  joint  lead- 
ership know  so  that  we  will  know  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment.  Otherwise,  when  we  get 
to  the  hour  of  10  o'clock,  I  am  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  no  Sen- 
ator who  has  an  amendment  listed  in- 
dicates to  the  joint  leadership  that  he 
wishes  to  call  up  that  amendment,  the 
list  be  closed  and  that  no  other 
amendments  then  be  in  order  than  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dole,  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Warner,  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  technical  amend- 
ments by  the  managers. 

I  will  wait  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
ask,  and  I  will  yield  in  the  meantime 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
ers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  of  no  other 
amendments  on  this  side  except  the 
amendment  by  the  manager  on  our 
side.  Senator  Warner,  and  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  pending,  and  then  the 
D'Amato  amendment,  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  when  the  other 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of.  As 
far  as   I  know,   there  are  no  other 


amendments  on  this  side.  I  just  say,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  indicated,  if 
anybody  else  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment,  they  should  let  me  Icnow 
in  the  next  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  ask  our  cloak- 
room to  contact  Senators  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  any  Senator  wishes  to 
call  up  an  amendment  on  the  list.  Oth- 
erwise, they  will  be  closed  out. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
cloaltrooms  could  ask  without  urging, 
it  would  be  appreciated  by  the  manag- 
ers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  not  going  to  ask. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly,  let  me  suggest  this  procedure 
because  I  know  we  do  not  want  an- 
other roUcaU  right  now  because  we 
have  some  Members  at  the  White 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  the  Dole  amendment.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Pell,  is  here.  If  we  could  go  ahead— I 
do  not  think  it  would  take  long— and 
have  a  brief  debate  on  that  amend- 
ment, I  Icnow  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  another  meeting  he  needs 
to  attend.  Then  if  we  could  debate  the 
Warner  amendment,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  agree  with,  then  at  least  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  rollcall  on  that, 
we  will  have  concluded  the  debate.  We 
could  do  that  while  we  are  waiting  and 
conclude  those  two.  If  there  are  no 
other  amendments,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  the  Dole  amendment 
and,  if  necessary,  the  Warner  amend- 
ment. Then  that  would  leave  us  in  a 
situation  to  deal  only  with  the 
D'Amato  amendment  after  those  roll- 
calls. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  debate  on  the  Dole 
amendment,  and  then  the  debate  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Warner;  that 
the  votes  on  those  two  amendments  be 
delayed  imtil  debate  has  been  complet- 
ed on  both  amendments;  that  any  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment be  delayed  until  action  on  those 
two  amendments  has  occurred;  and 
that  no  other  amendments  that  are  on 
the  list  that  appears  on  the  Calendar 
of  Business  be  in  order  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Dole  amendment  and  the 
Warner  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Other  than  the  techni- 
cal amendments  by  the  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That,  of  course,  ex- 
cluded the  D'Amato  amendment.  His 
amendment  would  be  still  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3094 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  took 
time  last  night.  So  I  want  to  give  time 
to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee. 

I  would  just  say  very  briefly  there  is 
nothing  very  sensational  about  this 
amendment.  It  Is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment.  It  simply  puts  us  on 
record  one  way  or  the  other  as  far  as 
dismissing  the  indictments  that  are 
now  pending  in  the  State  of  Florida 
against  General  Noriega. 

My  view  is  that  we  should  not  dis- 
miss the  indictments.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  administration's  view  is.  I 
know  it  is  a  very  difficult  negotiation 
they  are  involved  in.  But  it  seems  to 
me  with  all  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  last  few  days,  the  last  few 
months,  the  polls  reveal  concern  about 
drugs,  international  drug  trafficking; 
that  we  now  have  brought  the  Army 
into  it,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy;  that 
symbolically  we  are  maMng  a  mistake 
if  in  fact  the  indictments  against  Nor- 
iega are  dismissed. 

Those  who  brought  the  indictments 
did  so  after  careful  study,  and  a  lot  of 
work.  Maybe  he  will  never  be  brought 
to  trial.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  in- 
dictments should  stand.  I  would  hope 
that  by  passing  this  amendment  we 
would  send  a  clear  signal,  a  positive 
signal,  to  the  administration  that  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  we  do 
not  believe  that  is  appropriate  action 
to  take  in  view  of  the  drug  problem  we 
face  in  America  today.  That  is  all  it 
does.  It  does  not  bind  anybody.  It  is  a 
sense  of  the  Senate.  Some  may  agree, 
and  some  may  disagree. 

I  luiow  that.  Negotiations  are  diffi- 
cult. I  know  other  things  have,  such  as 
economic  sanctions,  been  tried.  I  know 
other  things  have  been  tried  that  have 
not  worked.  Noriega  is  still  there. 

But  I  would  hope  that  we  can  at 
least  let  the  American  people  know, 
the  real  people,  that  this  body  does 
not  believe  we  ought  to  dismiss  crimi- 
nal proceedings  against  a  man  who  has 
been  trafficking  in  drugs,  making  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars,  spreading 
misery  across  America  to  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren.  That  is  the 
only  purpose  of  the  amendment.  I 
must  say  the  White  House  is  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  last  evening,  I  strongly  sup- 
port and  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  Senator  Dole's  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  I  am  sure 
of  is  that  Ronald  Reagan  has  and 
always  does  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  America.  I  hope  they  take 
this  opportimity  to  call  the  White 
House.  Let  the  President  know  what 
they  think  about  this  deal  that  is 
being  concocted  that  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted yet  by  Noriega,  which  has  been 
called    by    some,    plea-bargaining.    I 
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Indue  ements, 


indictments  only  strengthens  the  hand 
of  those  in  the  administration  who  are 
advocating  other  methods  of  persua- 
sion, including  conceivably  the  use  of 
force.  So  there  is  a  very  good  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  the  amendment 
and  narrowing  the  options. 

However,  recognizing  the  fact  the 
Senate  is  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
way  the  administration  is  conducting 
negotiations  with  Noriega,  and  that 
there  is  no  assurance  that  Noriega  will 
be  giving  up  power  in  exchange  for  the 
dropping  of  the  indictment;  recogniz- 
ing that  it  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution; and  recognizing  that  some 
sort  of  message  should  be  sent  along 
these  lines,  I  know  that  speaking  from 
my  viewpoint  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee   I   wUl  support  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  example  of, 
I  think,  being  a  little  too  clever  by 
half.  Our  British  friends  use  that 
phrase  often  when  they  are  comment- 
ing on  someone  who  has  made  an 
effort  to  do  something  in  a  fashion  so 
sophisticated  that  in  fact  he  loses 
sight  of  the  basic  fundamental. 

In  this  case,  there  is  a  principle.  The 
principle  is  that  indictments  seek  to 
bring  people  to  justice  after  not  a 
careless  or  casual,  but  after  a  concert- 
ed and  fair  effort  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  they  should  stand  trail.  All 
the  evidence  in  this  instance  indicates 
that  the  man  that  we  are  speaking  of 
not  only  deserves  to  stand  trail,  but 
that  he  is  perhaps  escaping  the  kind 
of  scrutiny  for  past  misdeeds  for 
which  he  is  a  legend  throughout  this 
hemisphere. 

For  us  to  now  publicly  engage  in  a 
deal  whereby  he  is  relieved  of  any  ap- 
prehension that  he  might  come  to  jus- 
tice for  what  he  has  done  sends  a  very 
clear  and  a  very  wrong  message  to  all 
the  world  who  are  watching.  It  says 
that  we  will  be  selective  in  our  out- 
rage, that  when  we  take  to  task  drug 
producing  nations  and  in  fact  vote  to 
disapprove  their  certification  as  being 
in  full  cooperation  under  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  that  they  still 
have  hope  if  they  are  big  enough,  well- 
placed  enough,  if  they  are  clever 
enough,  to  hold  out  for  a  very  good 
bargin  that  in  fact  they  may  escape 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  danger- 
ous signal  to  send.  The  American 
people  will  not  be  mystified  by  it.  To 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  disgusted  by 
it,  and  they  have  every  right  to  be. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  our  own 
people,  young  people  in  particular,  in 
this  Nation,  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
we,  as  a  society,  carmot  be  ambivalent 
in  our  view  of  drug  use,  for  whatever 
reasons,  relating  to  national  strategy. 


to  the  maintenance  of  international 
facilities  like  the  canal— and  I  do  not 
demean  the  fullness  in  consideration 
of  those  factors— but  a  deal  that  would 
aUow  this  man  to  escape  justice  is  a 
deal  that  stinks  and  one  that  the 
United  States  should  not  pursue. 

There  comes  a  time  when  you  simply 
have  to  say  certain  things  carmot  be 
winked  at,  certain  things  carmot  be 
swept  under  the  rug. 

If  our  interests  require  it,  we  will 
find  other  means  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests, but  we  will  not  make  a  deal  with 
the  Devil.  We  will  not  simply  ignore 
the  abxindance  of  evidence  that  cries 
out  for  legal  process  of  the  kind  that 
has  resulted  here  in  criminal  indict- 
ments against  this  dictator.  This  is  not 
simply  another  tinhorn  dictator.  Yes, 
we  have  seen  several  go  scurrying  off 
to  asylum,  and  no  one  has  cared  very 
much.  This  is  more  thfin  an  tinhorn 
dictator.  If  the  Indictments  against 
him  prove  true,  he  will  have  been 
guilty  of  massive  harm  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  conunend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  I  think  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  eloquent  and  impassioned  com- 
ment he  has  made.  They  are  both 
right.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  Is 
right  in  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 
The  Senate  will  be  right  In  voting  with 
him  to  send  a  clear  and  a  right  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people  and  to  all 
others  who  are  watching. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  kindly  advise  Senators  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  Senators  address 
the  two  amendments— namely,  the 
amendment  of  the  Republican  leader, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  which  are  both 
subject  now  to  the  unanimous-consent 

request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Dole  amendment  is  pending  at  the 
present  time.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  not  been  of- 
fered as  yet. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  20S8 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  Dole  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  and  that  the  Warner 
amendment,  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  desk,  be  the  subject  of  residing  by 
the  clerk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2098. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sic.  .  (a)  Findings.— (1)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  critical  need  for  conventional  force 
improvements,  the  security  of  the  NATO 
Alliance  will  rely  on  modem  and  credible 
nuclear  weapons,  with  a  goal  of  raising  the 
nuclear  threshold. 

(2)  The  modernization  of  NATO's  theater 
nuclear  capabililtles  is  a  continuing  process, 
stemming  from  NATO's  1983  MontebeUo  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  European  nuclear  stock- 
pile whUe  talOng  steps  to  insure  that  the  re- 
maining nuclear  weapons  are  responsive, 
survivable  and  effective. 

(3)  Theater  nuclear  modernization  pro- 
grams, which  enjoyed  a  high  priority  for 
NATO  before  the  INF  Treaty,  are  no  less 
Important  for  the  post-INF  period. 

(4)  NATO  Ministers,  meeting  most  recent- 
ly at  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPG), 
reaffirmed  their  endorsement  of  U.S.  devel- 
opment of  a  Follow-on  to  Lance  (FOTL) 
with  a  view  toward  an  eventual  decision  on 
deployment. 

(b)  Therefore  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  Modernization  of  NATO's  theater  nu- 
clear capabilities  following  ratification  of 
the  INF  Treaty  is  essential  to  the  deter- 
rence strategy  of  the  Alliance 

(2)  Continued  U.S.  modernization  of  its 
theater  nuclear  capabilities  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  close  consultation  with  our 
NATO  Allies. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  proceed  with 
ongoing  activities  for  satisfying  the  identi- 
fied Alliance  requirement  for  a  Follow-on  to 
Lance.  Existing  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  for  the  Follow-on  to  LANCE 
should  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude 
the  ATACMS  from  the  missile  selection 
process  should  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS)  be  among  the  delivery  sys- 
tems selected  in  the  Army  Cost  and  Oper- 
ational Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  this  Senator's  im- 
derstandlng  of  the  procedure  leading 
up  to  this  moment  and  the  content  of 
the  amendment. 

As  to  procedure:  Last  night,  It  was 
this  Senator's  understanding  that  the 
amendment  had  been  cleared  at  the 
staif  level.  At  some  point— and  that 
was  perfectly  within  the  rights  of  all 
Senators— there  was  an  objection 
lodged.  Consequently,  It  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  bring  up  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  appropriate  debate  this  morning, 
and  then  the  resolution  of  the  amend- 
ment by  rollcall  vote,  which  I  now 
seek  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  as  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  amendment  Itself:  The  first  three 
paragraphs  of  the  amendment,  which 
I  will  shortly  read,  are  drawn  verbatim 
from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee  INF   report.   The   first   para- 
graph: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  critical  need  for 
conventional  force  improvements,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  NATO  Alliance  will  rely  on 
modem  and  credible  nuclear  weapons,  with 
a  goal  of  raising  the  nuclear  threshold. 

(2)  The  modernization  of  NATO's  theater 
nuclear  capabilities  is  a  continuing  process, 
stemming  from  NATO's  1983  MontebeUo  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  European  nuclear  stock- 
pile while  taking  steps  to  insure  that  the  re- 
maining nuclear  weapons  are  responsive, 
survivable  and  effective. 

(3)  Theater  nuclear  modernization  pro- 
grams, which  enjoyed  a  high  priority  for 
NATO  before  the  INF  Treaty,  are  no  less 
importtint  for  the  post-INF  period. 

All  those  statements  were  made  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  conjunction  with  Its  report  on  the 
INF.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout 
the  hearing  held  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  INF.  time  and 
time  again  these  three  points  were 
made,  almost  without  exception,  by  all 
the  witnesses. 

The  fourth  statement  Is  a  statement 
of  fact,  and  I  read  It: 

(4)  NATO  Ministers,  meeting  most  recent- 
ly at  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPG). 
reaffirmed  their  endorsement  of  U.S.  devel- 
opment of  a  follow-on  to  Lance  (FOTL) 
with  a  view  toward  an  eventual  decision  on 
deployment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
send  a  clear  message  that  we  should 
not  give  allies  the  Impression  that 
Congress  is  not  supporting  this  thea- 
ter nuclear  force  modernization. 

The  next  sentence  says,  "Therefore, 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,"  and 
then  the  following  paragraph,  again,  is 
taken  directly  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  INF  report: 

Therefore  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  Modernization  of  NATO's  theater  nu- 
clear capabilities  following  ratification  of 
the  INF  Treaty  is  essential  to  the  deter- 
rence strategy  of  the  Alliance. 

(2)  Continued  U.S.  modemizati(Mi  of  its 
threater  nuclear  capabilities  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  close  consultation  with  our 
NATO  Allies. 

Again,  two  proposals  testified  to  by 
almost  every  witness  who  came  before 
our  committee,  and  then  Incorporated 
In  our  report. 

Now  the  third  and  last  paragraph  of 
the  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

The  United  States  should  proceed  with 
ongoing  activities  for  satisfying  the  identi- 
fied Alliance  requirement  for  a  follow-on  to 
Lance.  Existing  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  for  the  follow-on  to  Lance 
should  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude 
the  ATACMS  from  the  missile  selection 
process  should  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS)  be  among  the  delivery  sys- 
tems selected  in  the  Army  Cost  and  Oper- 
ational Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA). 

The  amendment  has  been  carefully 
drawn  so  that  it  does  not,  and  I  repeat, 
not  in  any  way  undermine  the  existing 
legislation    that   limits   the   develop- 
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ment,     testing,     and     production 
ATACMS  as  a  follow-on  to  Lance. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  existing  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  authorization  biU  last  year 

SEC.    ZS8.    STUDIES   OF   ^nICLEAR   WARHEAD    FX>R 
ARMY  TACTICAL  MISSILE  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  studies 
and  analyses  of  the  military  utility  and  cost 
of  a  nuclear  warhead  option  for  the  Army 
Tactical  System  (ATACMS). 

(b)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  developing,  testing, 
producing,  or  integrating  nuclear  warheads 
for  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  unless— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System  has 
achieved  an  initial  operational  capability 
with  United  States  Army  units  permanently 
stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny; 

(2)  such  development,  testing,  production, 
or  integration  has  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  legislation  enacted  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  submit- 
ted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  the  comprehen- 
sive analysis  required  by  section  1001  of  the 
options  available  to  the  United  States  to 
preserve  an  adequate  theater  nuclear  capa- 
bUlty  in  Europe  if  a  treaty  with  respect  to 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  (INF)  is 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  repeat  the  amendment  as  drawn 
does  not  undermine  In  any  way.  In  the 
judgment  of  this  Senator,  that  piece 
of  legislation.  The  amendment  does 
put  the  Senate  on  record  as  we  should 
be  on  record  as  supporting  necessary 
modification  of  theater  nuclear  sys- 
tems In  close  consultation  with  our 
allies. 

The  amendment  makes  it  clear  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  ex- 
clude consideration  of  the  ATACMS  as 
a  candidate  missile  for  a  follow-on  to 
Lance. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  as  suc- 
cinct and  as  clear  as  I  can  state  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  I  anticipate  that  others  will 
be  addressing  this  Issue  momentarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  the  Warner 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  the  Army  has  determined 
that  the  existing  legislatlotL  prohibit- 
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clear  use  but  encourage  them  to  go 
forward  and  make  it  a  candidate.  And 
if  then  it  wins,  what  does  it  do  to  the 
other  candidates  for  competition? 
That  is  one  question. 

The  other  question  I  would  have  on 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  de- 
clare existing  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  the  Army  tactical  missiles 
system  for  the  follow-on  Lance  should 
not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  the 
ATACMS  from  the  missile  selection 
process  should  the  MLRS  be  among 
the  delivery  systems  selected  in  the 
Army's  cost  and  operational  effective- 
ness analysis? 

Mr.  President,  the  other  point  I 
would  make  is  that  I  have  not  studied 
this  in  great  detail.  I  have  a  hard  time 
seeing  how  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution could  change  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
already  passed.  In  other  words,  we  are 
here  on  the  floor,  the  two  of  us.  We 
are  talking  about  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
and  even  if  the  Senate  passes  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  does  that  really 
affect  the  legislative  history  of  a  pro- 
vision that  has  been  in  law  for  3  years? 
This  has  been  in  the  law  for  3  or  4 
years.  We  made  an  adjustment  last 
year. 

So.  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have 
a  vote  on  this.  The  Senator  may  pre- 
vail. I  do  not  know  how  the  vote  will 
come  out.  I  just  do  not  see  how  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  can 
affect  the  legislative  intent  of  a  law  on 
the  books  where  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  a  part  of  this  and 
with  the  law  already  on  the  books. 

Maybe  the  Senator  could  explain 
that  to  me.  In  other  words,  I  am  afraid 
we  are  going  to  end  up  getting  a  vote 
here  that  is  going  to  show  a  very  divid- 
ed question  on  this  question  of  the  nu- 
clear role  for  ATACMS,  and  then  we 
will  not  have  solved  anything  even  if  it 
prevails. 

Those  are  my  two  essential  ques- 
tions. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  I  would 
assure  the  Senator  that  whether  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  or  not  I  will 
cooperate  with  him  in  every  way  in 
seeing  that  we  have  an  early  hearing 
on  this  question.  This  is  a  substantive 
issue.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being 
against  or  for  the  ATACMS.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  ATACMS  but  the 
ATACMS  was  a  program  that  was  sold 
to  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  devel- 
oping the  accuracy  with  our  short- 
range  missile  systems  that  would  begin 
to  substitute  those  systems  for  the 
short-range  nuclear  systems  that  we 
all  know  in  too  many  cases  would  hit 
on  the  soil  we  are  sworn  to  defend. 

So  the  idea  was  to  develop  a  conven- 
tional program  to  focus  the  attention 
on  the  conventional  program  to  make 
it  very  accurate  and  to  begin  to  give  us 
the  capability  of  moving  away  from 
this  early  use  of  weapons  that  have 
extremely    short    range    and    largely 


would  have  to  hit  the  NATO  theater. 
It  is  very  hard  to  convince  the  Europe- 
ans that  you  are  defending  them  if 
your  basing  systems  cannot  kill 
beyond  their  border. 

It  would  be  like  stationing,  basically, 
several  missiles  in  Virginia  designed  to 
protect  against  an  invasion  from  the 
north,  but  none  of  the  weapons  can 
get  outside  of  Virginia.  I  imagine  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  have  a 
hard  time  explaining  how  you  can 
defend  Virginia  by  exploding  nuclear 
weapons  on  Virginia's  soil.  That  is 
what  we  are  facing  in  NATO  and  that 
is  what  we  are  going  to  be  debating 
some  in  the  INF  Treaty. 

That  is  why  we  wanted  an  ATACMS 
system   that  would  be   conventional, 
not  nuclear.  That  is  why,  at  the  very 
best,  I  think  this  question  Is  prema- 
ture now.  I  am  just  not  sure  that  the 
Senator's    motive,    which    Is    a    good 
motive  in  solving  this,  is  something  to 
be  fulfilled  even  if  it  passes. 
So  I  raise  those  objections. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
plying to  my  distinguished  friend— and 
I  am  wondering  if  he  might  remain 
wired  up  so  we  can  have  a  little  collo- 
quy. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  had  the  privi- 
lege, and  indeed  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
companying the  majority  leader— 
indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  yourself, 
and  I— through  a  trip  to  Europe  in 
which  we  visited  with  the  heads  of 
state  of  the  governments  of  five  na- 
tions. At  those  meetings,  it  was  my  im- 
pression that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia was  a  supporter  of  theater  nuclear 
modernization,  which  is  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  particular  amendment; 
in  favor  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  be  coordinated,  recognizing  cer- 
tain politically  fragile  situations  in 
Europe  without  mentioning  a  country 
specifically. 

So  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  might  ad- 
dress his  views  on  the  need  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  theater  nuclear  mod- 
ernization in  the  post-INF  period. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that.  I  do  think  we  have  to 
have  a  follow-on  to  Lance.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  any  misimpression  on 
that.  I  think  we  have  to  have  a  follow- 
on  to  Lance,  and  the  ATACMS  is  a 
good  candidate  for  that. 

But  before  I  voted  for  this.  I  would 
want  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  conventional  program.  Because 
ATACMS  was  not  designed  to  replace 
a  nuclear  system.  ATACMS  was  sold, 
and  we  funded  it  and  everything  about 
it  has  been  designed  to  replace  some  of 
the  short-range  systems,  not  the  long- 
range  systems  that  we  are  now  so 
heavily  dependent  on,  by  having  a  con- 
ventional munition  and  a  conventional 
role. 


Now,  If  we  are  going  to  convert  it 
into  a  dual  use,  what  I  want  to  know 
before  we  go  forward— and  only  a 
hearing  could  tell  us  this— is  what  is 
the  continuing  commitment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  conven- 
tional role.  Are  we  going  to  end  up,  if 
we  convert  ATACMS,  are  we  going  to 
end  up  not  having  a  priority  with  the 
conventional  role,  and  are  we  going  to 
be  right  back  in  this  sort  of  spinning 
situation  where  we  do  not  have  the 
conventional  forces  to  really  provide 
an  effective  deterrent?  We  then  go  to 
nuclear  systems,  we  become  more  de- 
pendent on  those,  then  we  go  to  early 
use  of  nuclear  systems,  short-range 
nuclear  systems,  and  in  the  process  we 
weaken  our  conventional  defense,  be- 
cause it  always  assumes  a  second  prior- 
ity. 

So  that  is  the  question.  It  may  very 
well  be  I  can  be  persuaded  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  dual  role  for 
ATACMS.  And  I  certainly  agree  we 
need  to  have  a  nuclear  follow-on  for 
the  Lance.  But  this  system  has  been 
designed  for  a  conventional  role  and  I 
would  have  to  be  assured,  and  I  have 
not  yet  been  assured,  that  that  priori- 
ty would  remain  a  very  high  priority  if 
we  are  going  to  make  this  a  candidate 
for  a  nuclear  role. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  this  amendment.  If  I  could  have 
the  Senator's  attention  to  ask  him 
some  questions  and  maybe  the  distin- 
guished chairman  might  also  help  me 
out. 

I  recall  that  every  single  witness 
that  we  had  before  the  committee,  in 
reference  to  the  INF,  what  it  does  di- 
rectly affects  this,  every  administra- 
tion witness— I  think  there  might  have 
been  one  German  politician  who  coun- 
tered this— but  every  other  witness 
said  that  we  should  improve  our  flexi- 
ble response  if,  in  fact,  the  INF  is 
going  to  be  ratified  and  put  into  com- 
pliance. 

I  note  in  this  amendment  that  you 
talk  about  the  Atacms,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  artillery,  AFAP's.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  intention?  I  believe  we 
should  have  that  included,  also.  Every 
witness  said  that  also. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  put  in  a  full  range  of  the 
specifics.  The  purport  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  basically  take  certain  sec- 
tions from  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  INF  report,  which  is  para- 
graphs 1,  2,  and  3,  and  then  in  the 
findings  of  the  Senate,  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  paragraphs  1  and  2.  So  it 
is  a  restatement  of  the  committee 
report. 


EssentiaUy,  the  purpose  is  to  get 
reaffimation  of  the  Congress  to  going 
forward  with  the  theater  nuclear  mod- 
ernization, which,  I  understand,  the 
distinguished  chairman  basically  has 
just  done.  So.  in  a  major  way.  he  satis- 
fied the  purposes  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

I  would  just  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  think  the  point  I  would  like  to  make 
here  is  I  think  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  right  on  target  with  this 
amendment.  But.  in  context  with  the 
next  debate  that  is  going  to  take  place 
in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  INF. 
I  think  Senators  that  are  planning  to 
vote  for  the  INF  should  also  be  plan- 
ning, first,  to  be  prepared  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  for  verification  and, 
second,  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  re- 
modernize  NATO  to  replace  what  will 
be  lost  from  our  flexible  response. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  artillery  weapons  is  so  criti- 
cal. It  is  not  mentioned  here  and  it  is 
not  in  the  amendment.  But  I  would 
like  to  see  this  amendment  go  one  step 
further  is  what  I  was  saying  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  think  he  is  on 
target  with  the  amendment  and  it  Is 
an  Important  amendment. 

I  hope  we  will  have  a  vote  on  it  so 
that  Senators  can  start  becoming 
aware  of  what  it  Is  that  is  going  to 
happen  and  what  we  are  going  to  lose 
in  Europe  and  what  we  have  to  do  to 
replace  that  capability  and  that  deter- 
rence. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2089 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr.  NimN.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Nunn,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2099  to  amendment 
No.  2098. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  Section: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Findings.  (1)  Notwithstanding 
the  critical  need  for  conventional  force  im- 
provements, the  security  of  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance will  rely  on  modem  and  credible  nucle- 
ar weapons,  with  a  goal  of  raising  the  nucle- 
ar threshold. 

"(2)  The  modernization  of  NATO's  thea- 
ter nuclear  capabilities  is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess, stemming  from  NATO's  1983  Monte- 
bello  decision  to  reduce  the  European  nucle- 
ar stockpile  while  taking  steps  to  Insure 
that  the  remaining  nuclear  weapons  are  re- 
sponsive, survlvable  and  effective. 

"(3)  Theater  nuclear  modernization  pro- 
grams, which  enjoyed  a  high  priority  for 
NATO  before  the  INF  Treaty,  are  no  less 
important  for  the  post-INF  period. 

■'(4)  NATO  Ministers,  meeting  most  re- 
cently at  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
(NPG),  reaffirmed  their  endorsement  of 
U.S.  development  of  a  Follow-on  to  Lance 
(FOTL)  with  a  view  toward  an  eventual  de- 
cision on  deployment. 

"(b)  Therefore  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

"(1)  Modernization  of  NATO's  theater  nu- 
clear capabilities  following  ratification  of 
the  INF  Treaty  is  essential  to  the  deter- 
rence strategy  of  the  Alliance. 

"(2)  Continued  n.S.  modernization  of  its 
theater  nuclear  capabilities  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  close  consultation  with  our 
NATO  AUies. 

"(3)  The  United  States  should  proceed 
with  ongoing  activities  for  satisfying  the 
identified  Alliance  requirement  for  a 
Follow-on  to  Lance." 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  pending  at  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  Is  Iden- 
tical In  every  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment sent  up  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia with  the  exception  that  the  last 
sentence  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  has  now  been  de- 
leted. So.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  will  have  been  met  in 
every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  a 
possible  clarification  of  the  existing 
law  with  respect  to  what  the  Army 
may  or  may  not  do  as  It  continues  Its 
test  and  evaluation  research.  I  under- 
stand the  chairman's  position  on  this 
and  I  think  he  gives  me  the  assurances 
we  will  have  hearings  on  that  point. 

Therefore,  the  amended  amendment 
would  meet  the  goals  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  assure 
him  that  I  will  schedule  hearings  with 
his  cooperation  and  his  coordination 
on  this  subject.  I  have  talked  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  he 
will  be  pleased  to  participate  in  those 
hearings.  We  will  hear  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  they  can 
make  their  case  about  why  this  system 
should  compete.  And,  In  doing  so,  the 
most  important  factor  to  me  Is  they 
have  to  make  a  case  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  Atacms  as  far 
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a  study  of  a  nuclear  version 

I  understand  the  DOD 

some  questions  about  the 
language.  I  would  welcome 

to  cooperate  with  the 

and  the  ranking  minority 
ensure  that  we  get  a  clarif  i- 


been  worked  out  here,  I 

entirely  satisfactory  and  I 

_   that   the   Senate   would 

amendment  as  it  has  been 


OFFICER.    The 
frfcm  Virginia. 

_  I  first  ask  unanimous 
„  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  be  vitiated. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Second,  I  wish  to  ask 

of  the  Chair.  The  amend- 

forward  on  behalf  of  myself 

genator  from  Georgia  should 

respect  like  the  underly- 

with  the  exception  of 

sentence    in    paragraph    3 

deleted,  which  means  the 

..  in  paragraph  3  remains. 

Chair,  is  that  the  present 

that  is  before  the  Senate? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 


PF  ESIDING 

r  fr  am  Vir 
WAINER. 

tlat 
.  niiar 
PR  ESIDING 
,  object  orv 
WARNER. 


every 
amen(  iment 

LSt       S( 

be;n 

sent<  nee 

tie 


Mr.    THURMOND    addressed 
Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  for- 
give the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  knew 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
prepared  to  speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  week  in  May  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  Germany  and  confer 
with  the  top  military  commanders  in 
that  country  representing  our  Nation. 
I  conferred  with  General  Kirk,  the  top 
Air  Force  commander  in  Europe;  with 
General  Otis,  the  top  Army  command- 
er in  Europe;  and  with  General  Rich- 
ards, the  deputy  European  command- 
er. .  _ 

I  also  conferred  with  General  Cros- 
ley,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  5th  Corps, 
and  with  General  Reynard,  the  com- 
mander of  the  artillery   of  the   5th 

Corps.  ^      .         .^^    „ 

Mr.  President,  in  conferrmg  with  all 
of  these  military  commanders,  without 
exception  they  strongly  recommended 
modernization  of  theater  forces.  The 
Soviets  have  doubled  their  short-range 
ballistic  missiles  since  1981  and  they 
quadrupled  artillery-launched  atomic 
projectiles.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  take  steps,  upon  entering  into 
this  INF  Treaty,  to  modernize  nuclear 
forces,  theater  nuclear  forces. 

As  I  understand  it,  in  talking  with 
the  commanders,  they  feel  this  should 
be  done  without  question.  It  should  be 
done  promptly  in  order  to  protect  our 
interests  and  that  of  the  free  world. 

All  of  this  modernization  would  in- 
clude nuclear  weapons.  It  would  be  a 
follow-on  to  the  Lance,  the  tactical 
air-to-surface  missile,  and  to  moderniz- 
ing nuclear  artillery. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
away  with  Pershing  nuclear  weapons, 
intermediate  range,  over  there,  if  we 
su-e  going  to  do  away  with  the  cruise 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons, 
we  must  take  steps  to  substitute  power 
in  their  place. 

We  have  no  evidence  yet  that  the 
Soviets  have  changed  their  goal  of 
world  domination,  of  spreading  their 
aggression  throughout  the  world. 
Therefore,  we  must  be  ready  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  the  free  world. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  further  urge  that  we 
hold  hearings  and  take  steps  to  accom- 
plish what  these  generals,  the  top 
commanders  of  oxir  Nation,  recom- 
mend. 

I  feel  this  important.  It  should  not 
be  delayed.  I  do  hope  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  hold  these 
hearings  without  delay. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  Indeed,  he 
made  a  trip  which  was  directly  related 
to  the  subject  matter  of  this  amend- 
ment and  his  report,  which  has  been 


made  available  to  all  Senators,  Is  a 
very  valuable  contribution.  I  think 
that  the  comments  made  by  our  col- 
league are  directly  on  point. 

If  there  are  no  further  Senators  who 
desire  to  address  this  issue 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
words.  I  ask  him  to  add  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  seeing 
no  Senators  wishing  to  address  this 
amendment  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  vitiated  on  the  pending 
amendment.  I  suggest  the  Chair  now 
put  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  this 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2099)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  2098)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2094 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  pending  now  is  the  Dole 
resolution;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  correct. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Republi- 
can leader's  resolution.  I  think  Sena- 
tor Dole  has  addressed  this  in  a  timely 
and  important  maimer.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  dropping  the 
drug  indictments  against  General  Nor- 
iega at  this  point. 

I  also  argue  that  the  issue  is  larger 
than  just  whether  these  drug  indict- 
ments should  be  dropped  against  Nor- 
iega at  this  time.  The  issue  is  how  we 
have  handled  the  crisis  in  Panama 
over  the  past  several  months. 

Our  present  efforts  are  not  merely 
ineffectual.  Rather.  I  think  they  work 
against  the  return  of  democracy  in 
Panama,  against  respect  for  our  own 
judicial  system,  and  against  hemi- 
spheric harmony. 

The  publicity  with  which  our  efforts 
have  been  attended  has  made  it  diffi- 


cult for  Panama's  neighboring  govern- 
ments to  bring  their  own  leverage  to 
bear.  I  firmly  believe  those  govern- 
ments share  our  outrage  over  Noriega, 
but  their  popular  sense  of  sovereignty 
has  historically  put  priority  on  resist- 
ing the  appearance  of  U.S.  interven- 
tion. Our  visibility  has  come  to  inhibit 
the  potentially  more  effective  pres- 
sures of  Noriega's  neighbors. 

Ironically,  our  awkward  recent  at- 
tempts at  negotiating  have  leached 
the  moral  strength  of  our  position. 
They  have  done  nothing  to  relieve  the 
appearance  of  heavyhanded  interven- 
tion. The  result  not  only  weakens  our 
international  image,  but  inhibits  the 
efforts  of  others  with  an  interest  in  a 
democratic  Panama. 

More  important  than  even  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  damage  done  domestically 
to  our  own  sense  of  justice.  When  ne- 
gotiations include  tampering  with  the 
integrity  of  our  own  criminal  justice 
system,  we  are  wounding  ourselves  in 
ways  we  may  never  fully  appreciate. 

Mr.  President,  our  efforts,  well-in- 
tentioned as  they  are.  have  been  inef- 
fectual. Now  they  threaten  to  become 
self-defeating  and  worse. 

I  urge  we  consider  a  policy  that 
offers  Noriega's  opposition  every  rhe- 
torical, diplomatic,  and  economic  sup- 
port they  may  request.  We  should  con- 
sider a  policy  without  negotiations, 
without  concessions. 

I  suggest  several  things:  Stop  inter- 
vention in  our  judicial  process,  leave 
the  indictments  in  place,  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  they  can  be  en- 
forced. We  should  reassure  Central 
Americans  that  the  United  States 
seeks  no  improper  intervention  in 
their  determinations.  Offer  any  assist- 
ance neighboring  governments  might 
ask  in  implementing  a  regionaUy  con- 
ceived policy  toward  the  crisis  in 
Panama. 

It  is  of  paramoxint  interest  not  only 
to  our  Latin  American  allies,  particu- 
larly our  Central  American  neighbors, 
but  to  ourselves. 

However,  I  think  a  point  has  been 
reached  when  we  simply  must  not  con- 
tinue to  appear  to  be  ineffectual  and 
weak  in  these  efforts. 

I  urge.  Mr.  President,  the  strong 
support  in  a  bipartissm  fashion  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  the  resolution  put  for- 
ward by  Senator  Dole. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  the  Dole 
amendment.   I  plan  to  vote  for  the 


amendment.  I  must  say,  though,  we 
still  are  going  to  have  a  difficult  situa- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  Noriega  prob- 
lem. 

As  I  view  it,  the  administration  has 
painted  themselves  and,  indeed,  our 
Nation  on  this  matter  into  a  comer.  So 
we  have  painted  ourselves  into  a 
comer  on  the  Noriega  matter. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  strong  suspi- 
cion by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Sen- 
ator Dole,  and  many  others,  that  the 
administration  is  about  to  hand  the 
paintbrush  to  Noriega.  As  I  view  this 
amendment,  it  basically  says  the 
Senate  should  not  permit  that  to 
happen,  and  the  Senate  should  take 
away  the  paintbrush. 

When  we  get  through  passing  this 
amendment,  as  I  see  it,  we  will  have 
expressed  the  Senate's  sentiment  that 
the  paintbrush  be  taken  away,  but  we 
are  still  going  to  be  in  the  comer. 

So  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  propos- 
ing or  solving  the  problem  that  we 
have  painted  ourselves  into.  But.  nev- 
ertheless. I  plan  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. H.L.  Mencken  once  said  that  for 
every  problem  there  is  a  solution  that 
is  simple,  imderstandable  and  wrong. 
That's  clearly  the  case  with  the 
Senate  vote  today.  It  seems  simple,  un- 
derstandable—and politically  correct- 
to  declare  that  we  will  not  stand  for 
dropping  drug  charges  against  a  cor- 
rupt political  leader. 

And  so  it  is— short  term.  And  politi- 
cally correct  short-term  solutions  are 
often  easy— but  wrong  long  term.  Of 
course  I'm  horrified  by  the  open  drug- 
trafficking  of  this  despot.  Of  course  I 
want  to  send  a  message  world-wide 
that  we  as  a  nation  will  not  tolerate 
such  action. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  authored 
Senate  Resolution  239,  approved  by 
this  body  84  to  2,  which  called  for  the 
ouster  of  General  Noriega.  My  vote 
today  is  not  pro  dropping  of  the  Nor- 
iega indictments,  but  rather  it  is  anti 
throwing  away  our  only  bargaining 
chip  in  the  high-stakes  negotiation  to 
remove  Noriega  from  power  and  from 
Panama. 

To  further  the  goal  of  democracy  in 
Panama,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is 
to  get  rid  of  Noriega.  Every  other  goal 
is.  of  necessity,  secondary  to  that  ob- 
jective. And  the  central  issue  is  what 
we  would  get  in  return  for  dropping 
the  charges.  That  must  include  an  end 
to  his  despotic  rule  and  conditions 
that  allow  Panamanians  the  freedom 
to  choose  their  own  government. 

If  the  alleged  deal  to  drop  the  indict- 
ment covers  the  political  future  of 
Panama,  it  is  wrong,  because  the  polit- 
ical future  of  the  coimtry  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  Panamanians.  But  if 
we  can  help  rid  the  coimtry  of  this 
tsrrant,  we  will  have  enabled  them  to 
make  that  determination. 


Therefore,  I  will  vote  with  what  I 
assume  will  be  a  small  minority 
against  this  amendment.  The  Republi- 
can leader's  proposal  may  be  good  pol- 
itics in  a  political  year,  but  it's  not 
good  policy.  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  minute  to  think 
about  the  consequences  of  this  action 
here  today,  and  consider  the  costs  of 
this  kind  of  instant  gratification 
amendment. 

Foreign  policy,  by  its  very  nature, 
presents  many  of  the  kind  of  solutions 
to  which  Mencken  referred.  I  hope 
this  body  will  pay  attention  to  our 
well-established  long  term  interests, 
rather  than  the  temporary  passions  of 
the  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  recognition  only  to  remind  all 
Senators  this  will  be  a  15-minute  roll- 
call  vote,  and  the  call  for  the  regular 
order  will  be  automatic  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  cunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Dole 
amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoxmce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bideh]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  86. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  144  Leg.] 

YEAS— 86 


Adanvs 

Ford 

Matsunaca 

Baucus 

Fowler 

McCain 

Bentsen 

Gam 

McClure 

Blngaman 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gore 

Melcher 

Boren 

Graham 

Metaenbaum 

Bndley 

Gramm 

MIkulsU 

Breaux 

Grassley 

MltcheU 

Bumpers 

HarUn 

Moynihan 

Burdick 

Hatch 

MurfcowaU 

Byrd 

Hatneld 

Nickles 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Nunn 

Chiles 

Benin 

Packwood 

Cochran 

Heinz 

PeU 

Cohen 

Helms 

Preasler 

Conrad 

Inouye 

Prozmire 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Pryor 

D'Amato 

Karnes 

Held 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Riegle 

Daschle 

Kasten 

Roth 

DeConcinl 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Domenld 

Leahy 

Sasser 

■son 

Levin 

Shelby 
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Symutns 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Warner 


Welcker 

WUson 

Wlrth 


qRSER  or  FROCEDUKE 

.,  no  amendments  are  in 

( ther  than  the  amendment 

'Kmato.  and  the  technical 

that  will  be  offered  by 

.  If  we  might  have  some 

as  to  whether  or  not  we 

to    debate    the    D'Amato 

further  and.  if  so,  how 

.  indicated  publicly  and  in 

inquiries  by  Senators,  and 

tjhat  I  intend  to  go  to  the 

today.  I  have  not  set  a 

lour.  But  that  is  my  com- 

I  will  do  everj^hing  I 

out  that  commitment. 

should  be  resolution  of 

by  Mr.  D'Amato,  one 

and  I  would  be  inter- 

what  Senators  have 
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Mr.  President,   I  have 

what  might  follow  on 

of  Senators,  some  very 

Ol^viously.  we  want  to  get  on 

Treaty.  No.  1;  No.  2.  it  is 

nor  Senator  D'Amato's 

._  up  the  defense  authori- 
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It  has  been  an  out- 
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just  discuss  with  the  ma- 
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ride.  I  am  certain  there  are 

t  le  other  side  who  share  the 

as  Senator  D'Amato. 

we  could  put  together 
an  agreenJent  whereby  when  the  INF 


m  imber. 


tie  I 
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Treaty  has  been  disposed  of  that  we 
could  return  to  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment as  a  freestanding  bill  as  the  first 
order  of  business,  then  I  think  we 
would  be  in  the  position,  at  least  I 
could  recommend  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  he  maybe  withdraw 
his  amendment  from  this  bill. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  that  pri- 
vately with  the  majority  leader,  or 
with  others.  The  majority  leader  and  I 
are  on  the  same  side  of  this  issue. 
Maybe  I  should  discuss  it  with  others 
first. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  conversation. 

Will  the  distinguished  leader  repeat 
what  he  said  with  respect  to  a  free- 
standing measure? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  my  view,  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  prime  mover  of  this  amend- 
ment, if  we  could  reach  some  agree- 
ment that  after  disposition  of  the  INF 
agreement,  some  time  after  disposi- 
tion, that  we  could  take  up  the 
D'Amato  amendment  as  a  separate, 
freestanding  measure,  and  try  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
time  agreement.  If  not,  at  least  we 
would  like  it  not  be  subject  to  a 
motion  to  proceed  because  we  are  not 
subject  to  that  now.  Then  maybe  we 
could  file  a  cloture  petition,  have  a 
vote  on  cloture,  and  see  what  happens. 
I  know,  knowing  the  schedule  and 
knowing  what  the  leader  has  in  front 
of  him,  the  leader  does  not  want  to  eat 
up  a  lot  of  time.  But  if  I  could,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  discuss  it  with  some 
of  the  Members  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  maybe  come  to  the  majority 
leader  and  indicate  what  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out  if  that  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  vote  on  the  treaty,  whenever  that 
comes,  or  perhaps  even  at  some  point 
during  the  debate  on  the  treaty,  we 
may  have  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  trade  bill 
which  is  exceedingly  important  in  the 
eyes  of  a  good  many  Americans,  if  not 
most  Americans.  And  it  is  important, 
as  is  the  INF  Treaty.  So  if  we  are  able 
to  avoid  in  some  way  discussion  of  the 
override  during  the  debate  on  the 
treaty,  then  certainly  immediately 
after  the  treaty  is  approved,  we  would 
be  back  to  the  override. 

I  will  do  everything  I  can  in  working 
with  the  Republican  leader  and  work- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Warher.  in  completing  action  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  today. 

Perhaps  something  can  be  worked 
out.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  within 
his  rights  to  debate  this  amendment  as 
long  as  he  can  stand  on  his  feet,  and 
not  give  up  the  floor. 

I  hope  we  can  work  something  out 
whereby  we  could,  because  I  intend  to 
go  to  this  treaty  today. 


I  have  never  made  a  commitment 
yet  that  I  have  broken,  I  do  not  think, 
in  the  Senate. 

So  I  intend  to  go  to  the  treaty  today. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  work  out  an  arrangement 
whereby  there  would  be  a  time  agree- 
ment on  a  freestanding  resolution,  be- 
cause just  saying  that,  yes.  we  will  call 
up  a  freestanding  resolution,  I  do  not 
know  how  difficult  that  is  going  to  be, 
in  light  of  the  mountain  of  work  that 
we  face  in  this  Senate. 

There  are  only  74  days,  including 
today,  and  including  Saturdays,  with 
the  exception  of  one  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  imtil  hopefully,  we  can  adjoxim 
sine  die  no  later  than  October  8.  and  I 
would  like  to  see  us  be  able  to  adjourn 
sooner.  But  if  we  are  going  to  adjourn 
October  8  and  not  have  to  come  back 
after  the  election,  I  think  we  will  have 
done  very  well. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  13  appro- 
priations bills,  and  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian free  trade  area  agreement,  and 
we  ought  to  know  where  we  are  going 
on  the  trade  bill  before  we  get  to  that 
agreement. 

I  would  like  to  see  welfare  reform, 
and  there  are  other  numerous  meas- 
ures, most  of  which  probably  are  not 
as  important  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

What  I  have  said  is  that  we  have  a 
very  bxisy  74  days  ahead,  considering 
the  fact  that  we  have  two  conventions. 
So,  just  to  set  this  aside  on  the 
promise  that  we  will  have  a  freestand- 
ing measure,  I  think  we  should  face  up 
to  this  measure  and  quit  running  from 
it. 

I  happen  to  be  on  the  same  side  on 
this  matter  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato];  but  if  we  are 
going  to  beg  off  on  this  biU  and  not 
have  a  vote,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  we  need  to  make  some  other  ar- 
rangements at  this  point.  We  cannot 
just  continue  to  put  off  and  beg  off  on 
this  question. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  Senators  here  who  want  to 
have  a  decision  on  it. 

So  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  others,  myself  included, 
can  help  work  out  an  agreement 
whereby  we  can  proceed  to  that  free- 
standing amendment,  without  debate, 
and  have  a  time  limit  on  it,  with  a  vote 
up  or  down,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  way  to  get  on  with 
our  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  We  are  going  to  work  on  that 
right  now.  Perhaps  I  could  visit  with 
those  who  have  a  primary  interest  and 
get  back  to  the  majority  leader  within 
the  next  20  or  30  minutes. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  again,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Record,  that  this  Senator  has  no  in- 


tention of  needlessly— I  say  needless- 
ly—delaying the  important  work  of 
this  body,  and  it  is  important  work. 

By  the  same  token.  I  think  it  is  fair 
for  us  to  underscore— and  I  say  "for 
us."  because  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  me  in  this  effort  to  bring  up  the 
matter  of  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  death  penalty  bill  broader  than 
that  which  exists  already,  as  it  relates 
to  covering  certain  kinds  of  activities, 
premeditated  killing  as  it  relates  to 
the  criminal  enterprise  of  the  drug  or- 
ganization, the  kind  of  reckless  indif- 
ference to  human  life  as  characterized 
by  this  headline  of  last  Thursday: 
"Drug  War's  Terror  Toll;  Sleeping 
Woman  Shot  In  Fusillade." 

The  fact  is  that  in  both  cases  and  in 
the  case  where  there  was  premediated, 
intentional  killing,  law  enforcement 
officers  and  others.  I  think  it  is  the 
overwhelming  belief  of  this  body,  not 
just  this  Senator,  that  the  appropriate 
deterrent  should  be  the  death  penalty. 

The  fact  remains  that  for  a  long 
time  now,  going  back  to  at  least  1984, 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  a  vote  on 
this  because  there  has  been  the  threat 
of  filibuster.  By  the  way,  that  is  rea- 
sonable. That  is  part  of  the  process  of 
this  body:  that  the  minority,  if  they 
feel  strongly  upon  a  subject,  can  do  all 
chey  wish  as  it  relates  to  deterring  the 
majority  from  moving  forward.  I  do 
not  condemn  anybody  for  that.  By  the 
same  token.  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  at  some  point  in  time,  the 
majority  has  a  right,  particularly 
when  it  is  more  than  60  Senators,  to 
have  their  voice  heard. 

So,  while  I  respect  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  or  those  who  feel  strongly  in 
opposition  to  the  death  penalty— and 
they  have  a  right  to  employ  their 
rights,  the  procedures  necessary  to 
protect  their  interests  and  their  points 
of  view— I  also  think  it  is  importsint 
that  we  now  set  forth  here  that  that 
right  should  not  be  taken  away  from 
the  majority.  You  can  criticize  that  in 
any  way.  shape,  or  form. 

If  we  can  come  to  a  suitable  agree- 
ment, lay  aside  this  amendment,  to 
bring  it  up  as  a  freestanding  bill,  with 
a  time  certain,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
legitimate  debate  and  vote  and  resolve, 
that  is  something  this  Senator  believes 
would  accommodate  not  just  the  Sena- 
tor alone  but  the  majority,  and  get  a 
determination  from  this  body,  not  one 
person,  and  recognize  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  debated,  and  de- 
bated, and  debated.  The  will  of  the 
majority,  I  believe,  has  been  thwarted 
quite  effectively  imtil  now. 

This  Senator  does  not  intend  to 
yield  to  the  kind  of  pressure  that 
woiild  continue  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty or  the  majority's  point  of  view 
being  thwarted.  I  say  that  quite  can- 
didly. There  are  others  who  may  want 
to  express  their  opinion  here.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  that.  But, 
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again,  I  will  say  that  when  it  comes  to 
this  kind  of  terror  killing— "Drug 
War's  Terror  Toll;  Sleeping  Woman 
Shot"— they  just  scraped  the  building, 
shot  into  the  building  indiscriminate- 
ly. If  that  is  not  reckless  indifference 
to  human  life,  and  it  is  proven,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  person  who 
killed  this  person  should  be  subject  to 
the  death  penalty. 

When  it  comes  to  the  case  of  Eddie 
Byrne,  a  police  officer  who  was  delib- 
erately, premeditatedly  assassinated,  if 
you  get  the  person  who  pulled  that 
gxm.  who  gave  that  order,  it  is  this 
Senator's  viewpoint  that  that  person 
should  pay  with  their  life,  with  no 
mitigating  circumstances,  and  if  there 
are,  let  the  jury  decide.  We  should  not 
decide  here.  I  think  certainly  a  jury 
should  decide  whether  or  not  the 
death  penalty  would  be  applicable  in 
those  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  serve  notice 
that  this  Senator  is  determined  that 
we  will  get  a  vote  on  our  bill,  the 
death  penalty  bill,  as  it  relates  to 
those  who  are  dealing  in  drugs.  If  we 
do  not  get  it  today,  if  we  do  not  get  it 
tomorrow.  I  hope  we  can  agree  to  a 
time  certain,  so  that  we  can  get  on  to 
other  important  business. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  this 
Senator  is  determined  not  to  yield 
until  we  resolve  this  issue. 

AlIENDMENT  NO.  3071  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3070 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  assumed  that  the  Senator  has 
received  a  sufficient  second  for  the 
yeas  and  nay  on  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
second  degree  amendment,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3070 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first-degree 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered  on  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
we  are  not  through  with  this  bill.  I 
am.  I  guess,  on  the  optimistic  side  that 
perhaps  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
finish  it  today.  I  would  just  like  to  give 
the  Members  some  idea  of  what  we 
have  done  thus  far,  since  we  are  down 
to  one  amendment.  If  we  can  work  out 
that  amendment  in  some  fashion, 
schedule  it  later  or  have  it  withdrawn 
in  some  some  fashion,  then  we  wiU  be 
able  to  vote  on  final  passage  on  this 
bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  con- 
cludes the  debate  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  defense  authorization  bill.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  Senator 
Warner  and  all  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  hard  work 
this  year,  both  in  the  committee,  sub- 
committee, and  on  the  floor. 

Since  January  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  held  32  hearings  on 
NATO  defense  and  the  INF  Treaty. 
Many  of  those  hearings  lasted  4.  5.  6. 
some  of  them  7  or  8  hours. 

We  conducted  seven  markups  on  the 
report  that  the  committee  made  to  the 
Senate  on  the  treaty.  So  we  have  had 
a  tremendous  load  on  the  INF  Treaty 
and.  of  course,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  also  had  a  tremendous 
load,  as  has  the  Intelligence  Conunit- 
tee. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  held  a  total 
of  45  full  conmiittee  and  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  the  amended  fiscal 
year  1989  defense  budget.  We  spent  a 
week  and  a  half  in  April  marking  up 
the  bill  in  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the 
full  committee,  and  we  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  on  May  4. 

The  Senate  began  debating  this  bill 
on  Monday,  May  9.  We  have  debated 
this  bill  for  7  days  and,  of  course,  into 
the  evening  on  several  occasions.  We 
have  handled  more  amendments  in 
less  time  than  ever  before. 

Senators  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  we  have  disposed  of  93 
amendments  on  this  bill.  There  have 
been  an  additional  53  amendments 
that  have  been  listed  that  we  have  had 
to  deal  with  and  prepare  for  that  have 
not  been  taken  up.  So  we  have  dealt 
with,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  146 
amendments.  Ninety-three  of  the 
amendments  have  either  been  acted 
on  or  withdrawn  or  disposed  of.  Sixty- 
two  amendments  passed  by  voice  vote, 
5  passed  by  rollcall  vote.  14  have  been 
tabled  by  rollcall  vote,  2  have  been 
ruled  out  of  order.  6  were  withdrawn, 
2  failed  to  be  tabled  by  rollcall  vote, 
and  2  second-degree  amendments  fell 
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agreement  on  a  2-year  budget  at  the 
beginning  of  a  cycle  with  the  domestic 
and  defense  totals  at  least  being  laid 
out.  it  would  make  an  enormous  differ- 
ence in  how  effectively  and  efficiently 
we  are  able  to  handle  that  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  for  the 
next  2  years  and.  in  turn,  that  will 
make  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
way  the  Defense  Department  is  able  to 
plan  and  program. 

So  if  anyone  wants  to  say  that  proce- 
dures are  not  important,  let  them  look 
at  the  procedures  here.  Procedures 
turn  into  hard,  cold  dollars  saved  for 
the  taxpayers.  Procedures  that  are  ef- 
fective and  efficient  turn  into  more 
military  capability  for  our  men  and 
women  defending  this  Nation.  And 
when  procedures  are  inefficient,  we 
have  just  the  opposite.  We  have 
money  wasted  and  we  have  an  awful 
lot  of  military  effectiveness  that  is  dis- 
sipated because  we  are  not  able  to  act 
in  front  of  a  problem  rather  than  have 
the  problem  run  over  us. 

Last  fall's  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ment was  very  important  in  that  re- 
spect. Because  of  that  agreement,  we 
started  this  year  with  a  consensus  on 
the  overall  level  of  national  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1989.  This  con- 
sensus is  allowing  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes  for  de- 
fense programs  to  proceed  in  a  much 
more  orderly  and  timely  manner  this 
year— so  far.  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  you  can  always 
get  a  hitch.  We  may  have  a  hitch  yet 
on  this  bill.  But  I  hope  we  will  contin- 
ue on  the  path  we  are  on. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks on  this  bill.  Secretary  Carlucci 
has  stated  that  he  intends  to  submit 
another  2-year  budget  for  the  Defense 
Department  next  year. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  who  started  this  2-year 
budget  process  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  response  to  congressional 
initiatives  but,  nevertheless,  did  it  very 
enthusiastically.  He  started  the  proc- 
ess at  a  time  when  it  did  not  appear 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  support 
for  it.  I  believe  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  is  due  a  vote  of 
thanks  in  this  respect  by  all  of  us. 

Our  committee  remains  committed 
to  making  further  progress  in  imple- 
menting a  2-year  budget  for  the  De- 
fense Department.  We  will  continue  to 
work  to  convince  others  in  the  Con- 
gress, both  in  the  authorization  com- 
mittee on  the  House  side— and  they 
have  been  very  cooperative  thus  far— 
and  in  the  Appropriations  Conunittee. 
that  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  be 
going  for  as  much  of  our  expenditures 
as  we  can;  not  all  of  it,  perhaps,  but  as 
much  as  possible. 

I  also  think  there  is  a  lesson  here  for 
other  committees.  I  believe  the  whole 
Federal   budget   process   would  work 


much  better  if  we   approached   it   2 
years  at  a  time. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  Senator  Warner, 
my  good  friend,  who  has  been  my 
partner  in  managing  this  bill  on  the 
floor.  Without  Senator  Warner's  lead- 
ership and  assistance,  we  truly  would 
not  have  been  able  to  get  the  bill  out 
of  committee  in  the  fashion  it  came 
out,  let  alone  handle  it  as  effectively 
as  we  have  on  the  floor.  So  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  his  very  capable  staff 
for  their  splendid  cooperation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  ranking  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittees for  their  work  in  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  in  moving  this  bill 
along.  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
Senator  Exon,  Senator  Dixon,  Sena- 
tor Shelby,  and  Senator  Quayle  for 
the  many  hours  they  spent  in  the 
floor  manager's  seat  over  the  past  7 
days. 

Senator  Dixon  and  Senator  Quayle 
undertook  the  mission  of  helping  us 
arrange  the  timeframe  for  these 
amendments,  and  it  has  greatly  expe- 
dited the  process. 

When  you  are  a  floor  manager  here, 
you  are  dealing  with  the  substance  of 
net  just  one  amendment  but  usually 
about  10  or  15  amendments  at  one 
time.  You  are  trying  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  various  people.  You  are 
trying  to  get  the  essence  of  their  argu- 
ments for  their  amendments.  You  are 
trying  to  make  a  judgment  about 
whether  to  recommend  its  passage. 

While  you  are  doing  that,  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  be  very  effective  in 
lining  up  the  next  amendment.  So  the 
result  of  that,  usually,  is  the  floor 
managers  have  a  difficult  time  keeping 
the  business  moving.  Senator  Dixon 
on  our  side,  I  think,  did  a  remarkable 
job.  He  spent  many  hours  on  the  tele- 
phone, telling  Senators  what  the 
status  was  and  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  the  floor,  urging 
them  to  come  to  the  floor.  And  Sena- 
tor Quayle  did  a  lot  of  that  very  im- 
portant work  on  the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  chairman  add  Sena- 
tor McCain?  He  spent  many  hours, 
too. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  certainly  will.  I  think 
Senator  McCain  did  a  wonderful  job 
here  and  I  am  delighted  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  called  my  attention  to 
that  because  he  was  very,  very  helpful. 
In  particular  I  want  to  thank  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Byrd.  for  his 
help  and  assistance  getting  this  bill 
completed.  When  we  brought  this  bill 
up  a  week  ago  Monday  we  did  not 
expect  to  be  at  this  stage  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  morning.  As  I  men- 
tioned, we  are  not  through  yet.  We 
have  another  possible  hitch  but  I 
think  we  have  at  least  an  opportunity 
to  finish  today  and  none  of  us  would 
have  thought  we  would  have  been  able 


to  have  completed  this  before  the  INF 
Treaty,  understanding  the  INF  Treaty 
was  and  still  is  the  priority,  when  it 
has  become  ripe.  And  it  now  has 
become  ripe  for  Senate  consideration. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  majority 
leader  not  only  for  scheduling  it  but 
for  his  tremendous  leadership  in  help- 
ing us  move  this  bill.  Without  his  help 
there  would  simply  be  no  way  to  do  it. 

I  think  too  many  people  do  not  un- 
derstand the  tough  job  that  being  ma- 
jority leader  is.  When  they  are  out 
here  on  this  floor  and  have  to  manage 
a  bill,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  done  for  years  and  years 
and  years,  he  has  managed  bills  on 
this  floor,  they  then  begin  to  imder- 
stand  the  tough  job.  sometimes  the 
thankless  job  of  being  majority  leader. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  perform  that 
job.  I  think  we  are  all,  in  the  future, 
no  matter  who  the  next  majority 
leader  may  be.  whether  it  is  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican— that  will  depend 
on  the  makeup  of  the  Senate  of 
course— but  no  matter  who  it  is  we  are 
going  to  look  back  and  we  are  going  to 
say:  This  majority  leader  did  a  marvel- 
ous job  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  for  the 
Nation. 

I  realize  that.  I  realized  it  for  some 
time  but  I  realize  it  more  having  man- 
aged this  bill  for  several  years,  than  I 
ever  realized  it  before. 

Mr.  Leader,  I  say  thank  you  fo:  the 
splendid  job  you  do  for  this  institution 
and,  indeed,  for  the  Nation.  No  one  is 
more  attentive  to  our  national  security 
than  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
He  not  only  helps  us  procedurally  but 
he  helps  us  substantively  and  we  are 
very  grateful  for  that. 

We  face  a  difficult  conference  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  minute's  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  use  that  time  in  warmly  thanking 
these  gentlemen  here  who  have  done 
this  fine  job  with  this  bill,  thanking 
them  for  the  other  98,  the  rest  of  the 
membership. 

I  have  some  vague  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  and  responsibil- 
ity they  carried,  day  and  night,  and 
looked  to  the  future  with  courage  and 
met  some  conditions  that  needed  that 
modification.  The  country  will  profit 
from  those  conditions  being  remedied 
and  changed,  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  feel  happy  for  the  body.  This  is  ap- 
preciated by  the  membership.  It  is  re- 
alized and  appreciated  by  the  entire 
membership.  It  is  really  a  great  body, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to 
see  what  was  accomplished.  In  years  to 
come,  we  will  all  see  the  good  that  it 
did,  the  truth  that  it  brought.  I  con- 
gratulate them  and  their  staffs  for 
what  they  have  done. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  the 
importance  of  this  bill  and  the  defi- 
culty  of  moving  it  all  the  way  through 
the  legislative  process. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
handled  this  legislation  and  been  in 
this  spot  more  hours  and  days  and 
nights  than  anybody  in  the  history  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  So  he 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  over  the 
years  and  has  been  dedicated  to  our 
national  security.  He  still  is.  He  still 
occupies  that  very,  very  important  role 
of  being  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  And  we  are  delighted 
and  honored  to  work  with  him  on  a 
daily  basis  so  I  thank  him  for  his  com- 
ments.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  yield  to  me  for  just  a 
half-minute  I  want  to  warmly  thank 
him  for  the  remarks  that  he  has  made. 
One  of  the  marvels  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  years  that  I  have  been  here  is  His' 
development,  here,  and  achievements. 
He  is  still  in  motion  going  the  right 
way.  I  want  to  name  for  identification, 
here,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
also  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  as 
being  the  ones  that  I  referred  to  a  few 
minutes  ago,  the  head  of  the  staff  sen- 
iors, that  put  over  this  marvelous  job 
over  a  year,  legislative  year.  So  they 
were  the  ones  that  I  have  been  refer- 
ring to,  by  name,  and  I  repeat  those 
sentiments. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  yield,  it  is 
a  very  special  privilege  for  us  both  to 
be  here  on  the  floor  with  the  mentor 
that  taught  us  what  we  know  and 
taught  us  how  to  guide  the  Senate  in 
the  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  bill. 
We  learned  at  his  elbow. 

Mr.  NUNN.  One  correction  I  would 
make.  He  taught  us  the  good  things 
we  know.  I  would  not  want  to  attribute 
anything  other  than  the  good  things 
to  him  because  he  set  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample. 

While  we  have  Senator  Stennis  and 
Senator  Thurmond  on  the  floor,  both 
of  them  having  been  champions  of  our 
national  security  for  many,  many 
years,  I  think  the  Members  might  be 
interested  to  know  what  happened 
back  in  1969.  This  year  Senator 
Warner  and  I  have  spent  7  days  on 
the  floor;  last  year  we  were  15  days  on 
the  floor.  When  we  get  through  we  are 
worn  out,  we  feel  like  we  deserve  a 
little  break. 

Senator  Stennis  managed  this  bill 
on  the  floor  in  1969  and  Senator 
Thxtrmond  was  right  there,  at  that 
time,  for  37  days.  Thirty-seven  days 
this  bill  was  on  the  floor. 

The  next  year,  in  1970,  there  was 
debate  on  this  bill  for  28  days  on  the 
floor.  Of  course  that  was  during  the 
Vietnam  war  period  with  an  awful  lot 


of  emotions.  But  I  have  some  apprecia- 
tion, having  spent  7  days  on  the  floor 
this  year  and  more  time  in  previous 
years,  but  nothing  like  that,  what  a 
terrific  job  and  responsibility  that  was 
during  that  very  difficult  period. 

So,  I  thank,  personally,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  while  they  are 
on  the  floor,  for  that  tremendous  lead- 
ership they  have  given  our  Nation  on 
behalf  of  the  men  and  women  in  our 
military  services,  and  those  who  have 
served  in  the  past. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  now  for  over  30  years,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  bill  handled  more 
expeditiously  than  it  was  handled  this 
time. 

^  I  want  to  commend  the  able  Senator, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor NuNN,  of  Georgia,  and  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  Warner,  from  Vir- 
ginia, for  their  good  work. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  no  man  in  the 
Senate  has  served  more  faithfully  and 
capably  in  armed  services  matters 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  worked  with  him  all 
these  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  I 
went  on  there  and,  as  I  say,  I  have 
been  on  the  Armed  Services  about  32 
years.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  and  assist  him  in  every  way  I 
could. 

Again,  I  want  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking 
member  here,  and  I  also  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  able 
majority  leader.  He  has  always  been 
courteous,  he  has  been  helpful;  and 
that  is  a  thankless  job. 

Just  as  you  said,  it  is  a  tough  job.  It 
is  the  toughest  job  in  the  Senate.  The 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
majority  leader,  has  done  this  and 
done  it  in  a  very  fine,  respectful,  and 
able  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
thank  very  much  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Indeed,  we  learned  at 
his  elbow  through  the  years  and  will 
continue  for  many  more  to  have  the 
privilege  and  the  benefits  of  his 
wisdom,  he  having  served  in  World 
War  II  with  distinction  and  having 
risen  to  the  rank  of  major  general  in- 
the  Reserve  Forces  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

So  he  is  a  man  who  brings  to  the 
Senate  not  only  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  of  his  State  but  the  benefit  of 
his  experience,  having  worn  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  for  many 
years. 
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member.  He  is  the  top  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  these  two 
make  a  good  team.  Without  his  coop- 
eration and  teamwork,  we  would  not 
make  progress  on  this  bill. 

I  do  not  suppose  anybody  watches 
this  Senate  and  watches  Senators  like 
I  do  and  like  I  have  for  30  years,  at 
least  22  out  of  those  30  years  when  I 
have  been  in  the  leadership  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  have  to  say,  in  all  mod- 
esty, that  I  have  been  the  majority 
leader,  so  far  as  floor  battles  are  con- 
cerned, for  22  years.  The  distinguished 
predecessor  of  mine,  Mr.   Mansfield, 
was  in  fact  the  majority  leader,  but  he 
had  no  love  for  the  rigorous  floor  work 
dealing  with  rules  and  precedents,  so  I 
have  been  on  the  floor  for  22  years,  10 
years  sitting  at  his  elbow,  and  I  have 
seen  Senators  come  and  go.   I   have 
seen  Senators  who  did  not  know  how 
to  manage  a  bill.  I  have  seen  Senators 
whom  I  had  to  prop  up.  They  were  the 
managers  of  bills.  I  had  to  prop  them 
up  to  keep  them  going,  pushing  them. 
A  few  Senators  are  not  like  that.  I 
could  name  more  than  one,  but  I  am 
only  going  to  name  one  today.  That 
one  is  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
NUNN.  In  my  judgment,  he  is  a  Sena- 
tor who,  from  the  day  he  walked  into 
this  Senate,   marked  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  us  as  a  man  to 
watch,  a  man  to  listen  to.  It  was  not 
very  long  until  we  knew  that,  indeed, 
he  was  a  man  to  watch,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  I  decided  that  he  was  a  man 
to  whom  I  should  listen  on  matters 
concerning  national  defense. 

The  Apostle  Paul  said,  "Walk  in 
wisdom  toward  them  that  are  without. 
•  •  •  Let  your  speech  be  always  with 
grace,  seasoned  with  salt." 

This  chairman  follows  the  creed 
that  is  laid  down  in  that  great  scrip- 
tural passage— walk  in  wisdom  toward 
them  that  are  without. 

He  is  wise  because  he  does  his  home- 
work. On  any  matter  concerning  our 
national  defense,  I  am  going  to  go  to 
Senator  Sam  Nonn  and  see  what  his 
opinion  is.  When  he  speaks  on  this 
floor,  I  am  going  to  turn  my  chair 
around  and  listen  to  what  he  says.  If 
there  is  only  one  other  Senator  found 
around     here— and     there     will     be 
others— when  Sam  speaks  on  national 
defense,  it  will  be  Robert  Byrd.  unless 
there  is  a  constituent  from  West  Vir- 
ginia calling  me  to  come  off  the  floor. 
But    Senator    Nunn    demonstrates 
that  he  knows  his  subject,  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  it  is  not 
by  a  process  of  ossification  that  one  is 
able    to    demonstrate    that    kind    of 
knowledge.    He    speaks    always    with 
grace.  He  is  reasonable.  He  is  fair.  He 
may  not  agree  with  me  or  another 
Senator,  but  he  always  has  the  courtli- 
ness to  listen  and  to  accord  the  other 
individual  the  right  of  his  viewpoint. 
He  displays  that  kii:d  of  intellectual 
integrity  that  excites  admiration.  And 


then  he  speaks  always  with  salt.  One 
knows  that  imdemeath  that  courtly 
approach  there  is  a  firm  hand  on  the 
controls:  there  is  a  steady  hand  there; 
there  is  a  strength  there;  and  there 
are  convictions. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  commending 
him  and  the  ranking  member  because 
they  are  entitled  to  commendations 
and  thanks  from  all  of  us.  To  have  so 
skillfully  managed  a  bill  of  this  kind 
for  7  days,  to  have  disposed  of  93 
amendments  and  to  have  handled  53 
other  amendments,  a  total  of  146 
amendments,  one  way  or  another,  and 
to  be  at  the  point  now  of  voting  for 
final  passage  with  the  exception  of 
one  pending  problem  which  will,  I  am 
hopeful,  go  away  for  another  day 
during  this  day,  they  have  demon- 
strated again  the  necessity  for  and  the 
value  of  teamwork. 

There  is  no  more  important  bill  than 
this  bill. 

I  have  often  said  I  did  not  want  to 
give  Sam  Nunn  up  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  I  think  ev- 
erybody can  readily  see  that  I  could 
make  a  fairly  good  nominating  speech, 
certainly  one  within  my  limitations. 

But  I  again  compliment  Mr.  Nunn 
and  Mr.  Warner,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  and  the  nation  are  fortunate  to 
have  men  like  Senators  Russell,  Sten- 
nis, Thurmond,  Warner,  and  Nunn  to 
help  guide  us  in  these  momentous 
days  and  the  eventful  days  ahead.  But 
I  have  always  believed  that  as  long  as 
God  is  the  Lord  of  a  nation,  that  such 
nation  would  be  blessed.  We  are  told 
that.  I  hope  and  believe  that  this 
Nation  will  continue  to  be  blessed  in 
the  days  and  years  ahead,  if  we  but 
place  our  faith  first,  last,  foremost, 
and  solidly  in  the  rock  of  the  Great 
Mathematician,  the  Great  Physician, 
the  Great  Ruler  of  all  the  universes 
that  have  been,  still  exist,  and  are  to 
come.  If  we  trust  in  Him,  He  will  raise 
up  leaders  who  will  guide  this  Nation 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  blessed  in 
the  years  ahead. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  those  remarks 
which  I  will  always  treasure. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  like- 
wise thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  remarks,  and  I  shall  like- 
wise treasure  them. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  and  I  would  like  to 
rest  a  little  bit  but  we  cannot  do  that 
because  if  and  when  we  pass  this  bill 
today,  and  I  hope  we  will  pass  it  today. 
I  am  told  that  we  have  300  to  400  lan- 
guages differences  with  the  House  bill. 
We  have  400  to  500  funding  differ- 
ences with  the  House  bill.  Everyone 
knows  that  when  we  make  laws,  we 
have  to  have  a  conference  report,  a 


conference  report  has  to  be  agreed  on 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  and  it  has  to 
be  identical.  So  we  have  about  700 
matters  to  take  up  in  conference. 

The  sooner  we  get  this  bill  passed, 
the  sooner  we  can  start  that  confer- 
ence. We  will  probably  take  several 
weeks  in  the  conference.  I  have  talked 
only  briefly  with  Congressman  Aspin. 
I  know  they  have  been  working  very 
diligently  on  the  House  side.  Congress- 
man Aspin,  Congressman  Dickinson, 
and  others,  and  we  will  be  hopefully 
meeting  them  in  conference  some  time 
next  week. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  would  just  close 
by  saying  that  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  staff.  We  have,  I  think,  the  finest 
staff  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  I  have  ever  served  with.  In  some 
instances,  the  staff  has  come  from  pre- 
vious chairmen.  We  have  operated  the 
staff  for  a  long  number  of  years  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  We  now  have  Arnold 
Pimaro,  our  staff  director  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  and  Arnold  and  his  whole 
team  have  done  a  tremendous  job  this 
year.  They  were  able,  as  I  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago,  to  devise  a  software 
computer  program  which  I  will  not  ex- 
plain because  I  cannot.  That  program 
was  developed  by  Mike  McCord  of  the 
committee  staff.  It  basically  allowed 
the  staff  to  immediately  tell  us  the 
outlay  implications  for  every  budget 
authority  item.  So  if  we  were  voting 
on  an  amendment  that  would  add  two 
aircraft  carriers,  or  a  destroyer,  imme- 
diately they  could  tell  us  not  only  the 
budget  authority  over  the  years  but 
the  implications  to  the  dollar  for  the 
outlays  for  this  year. 

We  have  never  had  that  challenge 
before,  as  I  mentioned,  because  we 
have  not  had  the  budget  resolution 
out  front  before.  This  bill  is  in  tune 
with  outlays.  We  have  been  able  to  get 
the  outlay  implications  immediately 
for  every  amendment  introduced  on 
the  floor.  That  enabled  us  to  stay 
within  the  ceilings  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  Senators  understood  the 
fiscal  and  budgetary  implications  of 
what  they  were  doing  with  the  amend- 
ments. 

So  the  staff  has  done  a  tremendous 
job.  I  thank  Arnold  Punaro,  David 
Lyles.  Jeff  Smith,  John  Hamre,  Andy 
Affron,  and  others  who  have  been 
here  on  the  floor  and  behind  the 
scenes  helping  us  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Carl 
Smith,  Pat  Tucker,  and  the  minority 
staff. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Bob  Bott  and  others. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Bob  Bott.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  They  worked  togeth- 
er  

Mr.  WARNER.  As  a  team. 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  a  team. 

Mr.  President,  with  that,  having 
made  this  speech,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  pass  the  bill  now.  If  we  do  not 


pass  the  bill,  all  of  these  words  have 
been  wasted,  and  I  do  not  want  to  put 
any  pressure  on  amyone  but  I  would 
hope  just  as  soon  as  possible  we  can 
resolve  the  D'Amato  amendment,  and 
delay  argument  on  that  for  another^ 
day,  and  move  on  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion which,  hopefully,  will  go  along 
with  the  speeches  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  we  will  be  prepared 
for  conference. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  mild  disagreement  I  have  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  is  I  do  not 
think  the  words  would  be  wasted. 
They  just  have  to  be  repeated.  So  we 
are  about  to,  I  think,  learn  from  our 
colleagues  about  the  current  situation 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  D'Amato. 

Mr.  BYRD  and  Mr.  FOWLER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  ask  when  Sena- 
tors have  completed  on  this  bill,  and 
there  is  a  gap,  that  we  have  just  a 
little  morning  business.  And  I  would 
like  to  make  another  speech  on  an- 
other subject. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  did  not  understand 
the  majority  leader.  I  was  going  to 
speak  as  if  in  morning  business.  But  I 
yield  to  my  leader  if  he  wanted  to 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Fowler. 

I  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Pastore  rule  run  its  course? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair  is  advised  that  the  Pastore  rule 
expired  at  10  minutes  after  12. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  LIKE  A  LAMB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Commerce  Department 
released  the  figures  on  the  March 
trade  deficit.  The  March  deficit  joins  a 
river  of  red  ink  that  flows  through  the 
whole  of  this  administration.  The 
glimmer  of  silver  in  this  cloud,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  deficit  dropped 
just  over  $4  billion  from  February's 
$13.8  billion  to  March's  $9.75  billion. 
Fifteen  years  ago  that  would  have 
roughly  matched  our  trade  deficit  for 
an  entire  year- $9.75  billion  for  the 
entire  year. 

Turning  that  into  good  news  is  like 
making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill, 
or  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 


A  close  look  at  the  details  of  trade  is 
no  cause  for  comfort.  The  brosul  in- 
crease in  exports  is  genuinely  good 
news.  But  about  20  percent  of  the  in- 
crease stemmed  from  gold  sales.  That 
is  the  kind  of  rose  that  does  not  make 
for  a  financial  summer.  What  is  most 
disturbing  is  the  actual  rise  in  overall 
imports  despite  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
oil  and  a  $600  million  fall  in  oil  im- 
ports. Msmufactured  imports  also  rose 
by  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars. In  one  category  of  machinery 
after  smother  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  experience  large  deficits.  Ma- 
chine tooled  imports  now  command  a 
substantial  share  of  the  American 
market.  When  we  talk  about  machine 
tool  imports  commanding  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  American  market,  we 
are  talking  about  the  national  security 
of  this  country  because  without  ma- 
chine tools,  we  do  not  have  ships,  sub- 
marines, tanks,  guns,  planes,  and  mis- 
siles. When  we  are  put  at  the  mercy  of 
other  countries  for  our  machine  tools, 
we  are  putting  our  national  security 
interests  in  other  hands. 

Where  there  once  was  strength, 
there  is  a  growing  dependence,  and  it 
is  about  time  we  woke  up  as  we  say  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  be  waking  up 
to  good  morning  in  America  if  this 
trend  continues.  It  is  already  late. 

The  $9.75  billion  deficit  adds  an- 
other hill  to  our  mountain  of  external 
debt.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  Mr. 
President,  our  net  external  debt  had 
passed  the  $400  billion  mark— $400  bil- 
lion mark.  That  is  $400  for  every 
minute  since  Jesus  Christ  was  bom— 
$400  billion.  $400  for  evey  minute. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  this  country 
was  the  world's  largest  creditor,  and 
today  this  country  is  the  world's  larg- 
est debtor.  We  sire  in  hock  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  and  it  is  about 
time  we  began  associating  our  trade 
deficits  with  our  national  security. 

The  debate  is  no  longer  protection- 
ism versus  free  trade.  That  is  not  the 
debate  any  more.  The  debate  should 
be  on  our  national  security,  because 
we  must  lesim  that  nations^  security  is 
infinitely  tied  with  economic  security 
and  that  trade  policy  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  that  economic  security.  We 
are  failing  the  American  people  when 
we  fail  to  see  that  smd  when  we  fail  to 
act  to  do  something  about  it. 

This  trade  deficit  mesuxs  more  than 
just  doUsu^  in  terms  of  exports  versus 
imports.  It  sulds  up  to  economic  securi- 
ty suid  to  national  security,  smd  the 
American  people  su-e  going  to  catch  on 
to  the  fact  one  day  that  economic  se- 
curity is  the  backbone  of  military  se- 
curity and  that  we  are  in  hock  to  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  The 
great  United  States  of  America.  Uncle 
Sam.  in  hock  to  foreign  investors,  for- 
eign countries  buying  up  sissets  of  this 
country.  How  much  longer  will  we  be 
in  control  of  our  own  house?  That  is 
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Times  have  changed,  Mr.  President. 
We  are  in  a  time  when  fighting  foreign 
protectionism  is  the  best  way  of  fight- 
ing protectionism  at  home.  It  is  an  era 
when  our  ability  to  lead  the  free  world 
is  linked  to  our  ability  to  compete  in 
free  markets. 

Congress  has  worked  for  years  to 
craft  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act.  Time  and  again,  we 
have  walked  an  extra  mile  to  strike  a 
compromise  with  the  administration. 
The  administration  has  not  wanted  a 
trade  bill.  The  administration  had  6 
years  in  which  they  were  in  full  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.  They  did  not  want 
a  trade  bill.  They  could  have  had  one. 
But  we,  who  were  in  the  minority 
then,  wanted  trade  legislation.  We 
could  not  get  it.  We  could  not  get  it  to 
the  floor.  Who  is  to  believe  that  the 
administration  really  wants  a  work- 
able, effective  trade  bill  now? 

Now,  at  the  11th  hour,  our  President 
wants  to  turn  back  the  clock  by  deny- 
ing workers  a  little  warning  that  they 
are  about  to  lose  their  jobs.  I  would 
hope  that  the  President,  who  has  been 
known  to  change  his  position  at  the 
11th  hour,  will  change  it  again.  I  hope 
that  he  will  see  that  the  long-term  na- 
tional interests  require  that  he  sign 
this  bill,  that  he  sign  the  bQl  that  has 
been  sent  down  to  him.  If  he  wants  a 
trade  bill,  he  can  have  it. 

There  are  those  who  are  talking 
about  another  trade  bill  already.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  is  alive  and  it  is 
well,  and  the  President  can  either  be 
the  undertaker  or  he  can  be  the  physi- 
cian who  gives  it  the  stamp  of  approv- 
al. Its  pulse  is  normal  and  its  breath- 
ing is  normal.  Its  blood  pressure  is 
normal.  Its  temperature  is  good.  It  is 
alive  and  very,  very  well  and  kicking. 

It  is  like  the  boys  who  thought  they 
would  tantalize  the  old  philosopher. 
They  approached  him  and  said,  "Let's 
fool  him.  Let's  take  this  bird  in  our 
hands,  and  we  will  ask  the  old  man  if 
the  bird  is  dead  or  alive.  If  he  says  it  is 
alive,  we  will  crush  it.  If  he  says  it  is 
dead,  we  will  open  our  hands,  and  it 
will  fly  away." 

The  President  has  it  in  his  hands.  It 
is  alive.  He  can  crush  it  or  he  can  let  it 
live. 

Today,  the  Senate  will  turn  its  at- 
tention to  the  INF  Treaty.  As  I  said 
yesterday.  I  feel  it  is  a  good  treaty.  It 
is  much  better  than  it  was  when  it  was 
first  sent  to  the  Hill,  and  that  is  a  trib- 
ute to  both  the  Senate  and  the  admin- 
istration, the  administration  negotia- 
tors who  went  back,  put  their  hands 
back  on  the  plow,  and  the  Senate  in- 
sisted through  its  committees  that 
there  were  loose  ends  that  needed  to 
be  tightened. 

I  hope  that  the  treaty  will  be  ap- 
proved for  ratification.  And  it  is  not 
beyond  the  limitations  of  reason  to 
feel  that  it  is  possible  to  approve  the 
ratification  before  the  President 
leaves  for  the  simunit.  I  have  always 


said  from  the  beginning  that  should 
not  be  our  main  goal.  But  that  is  still 
possible,  consistent  with  thoroughness 
and  with  adequate  debate  on  substan- 
tive mrttecs.  I  think  the  Senate  ought 
to  take  whatever  time  is  needed.  But 
beyond  that,  any  delay  for  the  sake  of 
delay  Is  certainly  not  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches I  would  embrace. 

By  the  Senate's  approval  of  ratifying 
of  the  treaty  and  the  President's  sign- 
ing of  the  trade  bill,  the  President 
could  depart  for  Moscow  with  two  tri- 
umphs in  his  hands,  two  packages  in 
his  pockets,  both  sides  bulging,  one 
with  the  treaty  with  a  blue  ribbon  on 
it,  the  other  the  trade  bill. 

It  would  show  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  working  together  for  peace 
and  prosperity.  What  would  make  a 
better  impression  upon  Mr.  Gorbachev 
and  the  Soviets  than  that,  a  Nation  in 
which  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
work  together  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  arms  control,  prosperity  and  jobs, 
and  national  security  for  this  country. 
That  is  what  the  arms  control  treaty  is 
all  about,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  are 
trying  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  Mr. 
Reagan  most  respectfully— sign  the 
bill.  Sign  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  on  his  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  national  inter- 
est. We  sometimes  forget,  as  he  point- 
ed out,  that  in  our  deliberations  over 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  as  important  as  the  military 
security  of  our  country  is,  that  the  na- 
tional strength  of  our  country  is  made 
up  not  only  of  our  military  might,  as 
important  as  '.hat  is,  but  it  is  the  abili- 
ty of  our  Nation  to  feed  itself,  our  ag- 
riculture policy,  to  clothe  itself,  our 
textile  and  apparel,  trade  policy,  and 
the  ability  of  our  country  in  world 
markets  to  compete,  not  as  a  debtor 
nation,  but  harnessing  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  great  Nation  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people.  That  is  what 
leads  to  security. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  majority 
leader's  eloquence,  which  comes  after 
his  leadership,  in  making  the  case  for 
why  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  enhance  all  of  our  security 
in  all  of  its  dimensions  and  increase 
the  national  strength  of  our  country 
for  the  least  of  these,  our  brethren, 
should  sign  that  bill  and  have  those 
two  accomplishments  in  hand,  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  if  it  is  the 
Senate's  will  under  our  constitutional 
obligation,  and  the  trade  bill  in  hand. 

And  I  would  like  very  much  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  majority  leader's 
complete  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  generous  and  very 
charitable  remarks. 


May  17,  1988 
Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  leader. 
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SOVIET  ADM.  SERGEI 
GORSHKOV 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  include  in  the  Record  of  proceed- 
ings today  a  copy  of  an  obituary  of 
Soviet  Adm.  Sergei  Gorshkov.  I  do  so 
not  in  any  way  to  praise  him  or  to  eu- 
logize him  but  I  think  it  is  important 
to  record  for  history  the  record  of  this 
most  unusual  individual. 

In  1970,  at  the  time  I  was  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  I  was  designated 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  chief  negotiator  of  the 
Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement  which  was 
to  be  at  that  time  an  executive  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  governing  the  oper- 
ations of  our  naval  surface  and  air 
units  on  the  high  seas  throughout  the 
world  in  the  proximity  with  elements 
of  the  Soviet  naval  surface  and  air. 

Those  negotiations  took  place  over  a 
period  of  some  several  years.  My  prin- 
cipal counterparts  in  the  negotiations 
were  Admiral  Gorshkov  and  his 
deputy  Admiral  Kuznetsov. 

During  the  course  of  several  trips  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  indeed  the  last  trip 
being  in  May  1972,  when  I  accompa- 
nied President  Richard  Nixon  to 
Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  the  signing 
of  SALT  I  and  the  ABM  Treaty  ac- 
cords, I  had  extensive  visits  with  Ad- 
miral Gorshkov. 

This  obituary,  I  think,  captures  his 
contribution  to  history.  I  quote  part  of 
it: 

One  Western  expert  characterized  him  as 
the  father  of  the  modem  Soviet  navy,  and 
another  a£  having  done  more  for  the  navy 
than  anyone  since  it  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great.  His  vision  and  energetic  lobbying 
were  the  driving  force  behind  the  Kremlin's 
decision  to  build  up  Its  fleet. 

When  Adm.  Gorshkov  took  command  of 
the  navy  it  was  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  small  coastal  craft  and  river  vessels  that 
rarely  strayed  far  from  base.  Its  responsibil- 
ities were  to  protect  the  homeland  from  am- 
phibious Invasion  and  to  aid  the  Soviet 
Army  in  its  operations. 

Today  as  we  all  know  full  well  the 
Soviet  Navy  sails  the  world's  oceans 
from  Baltic,  Barents  and  Black  Sea 
and  Pacific  Ocean  bases  and  from  in- 
stallations in  allied  states  such  as 
Cuba  and  Vietnam,  and  maintains  a 
powerful  surface  presence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Its  nuclear  missile  subma- 
rines form  the  second  most  important 
strategic  arm  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces. 

This  is  the  man  that  is  credited  for 
creating  the  modem  Soviet  Navy.  He 
was  their  chief  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  even  after  his  retirement 
it  is  reported  in  here  that  he  came  to 
his  office  in  naval  headquarters 
almost  on  a  daily  basis. 

In  a  1975  interview  with  the  Washington 
Post,  retired  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  former  chief 
of  naval  operations 


Who  was  chief  when  I  later  became 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

was  asked  who  he  believed  was  the  most  ef- 
fective naval  leader  of  modem  times,  Zum- 
walt replied  "Sergei  G.  Gorshkov." 

Zumwalt  said  Adm.  Gorshkov  transformed 
the  Soviet  navy  from  a  bunch  of  pitiful 
coastal  boats  under  the  army's  control  to  a 
first-class  fighting  force,  challenging  Ameri- 
can Navy  supremacy  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  course  of  the  2  years 
that  I  worked  with  Admiral  Gorshkov 
on  the  Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement,  he 
did  display  at  that  time,  in  those  days, 
a  remarkable  talent,  and  he  was  a  vi- 
sionary in  terms  of  naval  history. 

And  this  biography  in  more  detail 
than  I  recited  reflects  those  achieve- 
ments. 

In  May  1972,  when  the  President 
was  there,  the  day  before  SALT  I  was 
signed.  Admiral  Gorshkov  and  I  signed 
on  behalf  of  our  respective  nations  the 
Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement  which 
agreement  has  worked  and  worked  ex- 
tremely well  to  protect  our  navies 
from  accidental  intrusion  on  the  high 
seas  and  in  the  air  spaces  above  the 
oceans  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Record  reflect  the  passing  of  this 
naval  person  and  that  scholars  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  about  his  ac- 
complishments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Adm.  Sergei  Gorshkov's 
obituary  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Wa.shington  Post.  May  15.  1988] 

Soviet  Adm.  Sergei  Gorshkov,  Bdilder  of 
Modern  Fleet,  Dies 

(By  Richard  Pearson) 

Sergei  Gorshkov.  78,  admiral  of  the  fleet 
of  the  Soviet  Union  who  as  navy  conunand- 
er-in-chief  from  1956  to  1985  directed  its 
growth  from  a  small  coastal  force  to  one  of 
the  two  most  powerful  naval  forces  in  the 
world,  has  died. 

Tass,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  admiral  had 
died  Friday.  Tass  did  not  report  the  cause  or 
place  of  his  death. 

Kremlin  authorities  saluted  him  in  an  of- 
ficial obituary  as  a  talented  organizer  who 
displayed  "courage,  will  and  fortitude"  in 
combat.  His  obituary  was  signed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Conunittee  of  the  Comm»inist  Party, 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and 
the  Soviet  Council  of  Ministers. 

Adm.  Gorshkov  continued  to  work  in  a 
post  of  responsibility  at  the  ministry  until 
his  death.  Tass  said. 

One  Western  expert  characterized  him  as 
the  father  of  the  modem  Soviet  navy,  and 
another  as  having  done  more  for  the  navy 
than  anyone  since  it  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great.  His  vision  and  energetic  lobbying 
were  the  driving  force  behind  the  Kremlin's 
decision  to  buUd  up  its  fleet. 

When  Adm.  Gorshkov  took  command  of 
the  navy  it  was  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  small  coastal  craft  and  river  vessels  that 
rarely  strayed  far  from  base.  Its  responsibil- 
ities were  to  protect  the  homeland  from  am- 
phibious invasion  and  to  aid  the  Soviet 
Army  in  its  operations. 


Today  the  Soviet  navy  sails  the  world's 
oceans  from  Baltic,  Barents  and  Black  Sea 
and  Pacific  Ocean  bases  sind  from  installa- 
tions in  allied  states  such  as  Cuba  and  Viet- 
nam, and  maintains  a  powerful  surface  pres- 
ence in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  nuclear  mis- 
sile submarines  form  the  second  most  im- 
portant strategic  arm  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces. 

While  Adm.  Gorshkov  is  believed  to  have 
had  broad  support  for  upgrading  coastal 
crafts,  landing  crafts  and  submarines,  the 
Kremlin  leadership  was  not  easily  persuad- 
ed that  the  Soviet  Union  needed  a  large  sur- 
face fleet.  Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khrushchev 
was  quoted  as  saying  the  only  thing  cruisers 
were  good  for  was  carrying  admirals.  Soviet 
thinking  changed  radically  in  1962  when 
large  U.S.  surface  forces  prevented  Soviet 
supply  ships  from  reaching  Cuba  during  the 
missile  crisis. 

In  a  1975  interview  with  the  Washington 
Post,  retired  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  former 
chief  of  naval  operations,  was  asked  who  he 
believed  was  the  most  effective  naval  leader 
of  modem  times.  Zumwalt  replied  "Sergei 
G.  Gorshkov." 

Zumwalt  said  Adm.  Gorshkov  transformed 
the  Soviet  navy  from  a  bunch  of  pitiful 
coastal  boats  under  the  army's  control  to  a 
first-class  fighting  force,  challenging  Ameri- 
can Navy  supremacy  throughout  the  world. 

The  Soviet  navy  had  progressed  so  far, 
Zumwalt  said,  that  if  the  U.S.  Navy  he  de- 
ployed during  the  Yom  Kippur  war  of  1973 
had  battled  the  Soviet  navy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, "the  odds  are  very  high  that  they 
would  have  won  and  we  would  have  lost." 

Adm.  Gorshkov  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous journals  and  books,  including  "Sea 
Power  of  the  State."  He  seemed  as  widely 
read  by  navy  officers  of  this  country  as  his 
own.  In  one  article  he  wrote,  "E^'ery  time 
the  ruling  circles  of  Russia  failed  to  empha- 
size properly  the  development  of  the  navy 
and  its  maintenance  at  a  level  made  neces- 
sary by  contemporary  demands,  the  country 
either  lost  battles  or  wars,  or  its  pestcetime 
policy  failed  to  achieve  the  intended  objec- 
tives." 

Sergei  Georgievich  Gorshkov  was  bom  to 
Russian  parents  in  the  Ukraine.  He  ent- 
gered  the  Frunze  Naval  Academy  in  Lenin- 
grad in  1927,  graduating  four  years  later. 
After  that,  he  served  aboard  destroyers  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When 
war  broke  out  with  Germany  in  1941,  he 
was  finishing  the  high  command  advanced 
training  course  at  the  Voroshilov  Higher 
Military  Academy. 

He  joined  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  as  a  cruiser 
brigade  commander,  and  in  September  1941 
was  promoted  to  rear  admiral.  He  took  part 
in  heavy  engagements  off  the  Crimea,  as 
well  as  transporting  Army  troops  and  naval 
infantry  (marines).  He  participated  in  the 
defense  of  Odessa  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
commanded  the  Azov  flotilla  untU  the  Azov 
Sea  was  taken  by  the  Germans,  then  contin- 
ued his  war  on  land,  a  temi>orary  command- 
er of  the  47th  Army. 

In  1943  he  again  became  a  flotilla  com- 
mander. The  year  1944  found  him  a  vice  ad- 
miral and  commander  of  the  Danube  Squad- 
ron. He  held  that  post  until  1948,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  staff  chief  of  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet.  He  was  named  commander  of  that 
fleet  in  1951,  and  promoted  to  full  admiral 
in  1953.  Two  years  later,  he  was  named  first 
deputy  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy. 

In  1956,  he  became  a  deputy  defense  min- 
ister, and  also  succeeded  Fleet  Adm.  N.G. 
Kuznetsov  as  navy  commander  in  chief.  In 
1962.  he  became  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
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tion for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  I  remember 
the  suffering  of  those  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents,  their  chil- 
dren, their  husbands  and  wives,  and 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  emigrate. 

In  effect,  Moscow  was  holding 
almost  300.000  Soviet  Jews  as  virtual 
hostages  to  the  Improvement  In  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  economic  benefits  from  the 
United  States  and  the  West  In  the 
form  of  trade,  technology,  and  credits 
that  we  have  been  discussing  today. 
To  hold  human  lives  as  bargaining 
chips  in  East- West  relations  Is  an  ap- 
palling practice  that  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, never  applauded. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  going  to  turn  into  a  West- 
em-style  democracy  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

When  I  served  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  served  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  8  years  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee  of  the  House. 
I  luiow  from  personal  experience  that 
we  have  to  be  realistic  and  practical. 
The  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  Its  follow- 
up  process,  a  meeting  which  has  been 
ongoing  in  Vienna  since  1986,  Is  an  ap- 
propriate forum  for  the  United  States 
to  press  other  signatory  countries,  in- 
cluding the  Soviets,  to  live  up  to  their 
human  rights  promises. 

Last  year,  as  the  Vienna  meeting 
moved  Into  the  negotiating  stage,  the 
Congressional  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  was  in- 
formed that  the  United  States  would 
remain  resolute  in  our  determination 
to  insist  on  performance  rather  than 
promises.  Our  firmness  and  patience 
on  this  point  throughout  the  Helsinki 
process  has  paid  off  in  our  success  at 
holding  all  signatories  accountable  for 
their  records. 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  took 
the  position  that  we  seek  the  release 
of  all  political  prisoners;  that  we  want 
an  end  to  the  jamming  of  our  radio 
transmissions;  that  we  seek  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  Immigration  figures; 
and  that  all  bilateral  family  reunifica- 
tion and  binatlonal  marriage  cases 
should  be  resolved. 

These  positions.  I  hope  and  trust, 
still  are  the  positions  of  the  American 
delegation  In  Vienna.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  President's  speech  last  week 
does  not  represent  a  retreat  from  the 
principles  Americans  have  stood  for 
with  their  prayers  and  their  blood  for 
more  than  two  centuries. 

I  was  disturbed  even  more  when  I  re- 
ceived an  account  this  morning  from 
the  leading  Independent  dally  In  Swit- 
zerland. Neve  Zurcher  Zeitung,  which 

Is  the  name  of  the  newspaper. 

It  Is  a  long  article  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  to  have 

printed  in  the  Recori). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(On  May  6,  the  independent  Swiss  dally 
"Neue  zurcher  Zeitung"  published  the  fol- 
lowing, fully  translated  page  three  article 
on  Vienna's  CSCE:) 

Danger  of  Imbalance  at  CSCE  Negligence 

OF  "Human  Dimension"? 
The  delegations  of  the  neutral  and  non- 
aligned  states  at  Vienna's  CSCE  follow-up 
meeting  are  preparing  a  draft  final  docu- 
ment for  an  N-t-N  Foreign  Minister  confer- 
ence to  be  held  late  next  week.  They  are 
under  pressure  as  mediators,  because  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  has  been  blocked  for  months.  There 
is  some  danger  that  the  CSCE  results  will 
be  dominated  by  security  aspects  at  the  ex- 
pense of  human  rights. 

RIGID  SOVIET  POSITION 

Overshadowed  by  negotiations  on  a  disar- 
mament mandate  at  Vienna's  CSCE  follow- 
up  meeting,  the  working  groups  on  basket 
two— economic  cooperation— and  basket 
three— humanitarian  contacts,  cultural  and 
information  exchange— have  made  only 
sluggish  progress.  "Conventional  disarma- 
ment" and  "confidence-building  measures" 
are  the  dominant  topics  that  have  pushed 
all  other  issues  into  the  background;  as  is 
known,  the  first  of  these  two  topics  has 
become  an  independent  negotiating  issue  be- 
tween the  member  states  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

This  poses  a  threat  to  the  CSCE  principle 
of  inner  balance  of  the  baskets,  and  Brezh- 
nev's attempts  of  the  1970s  to  make  CSCE 
one-sided  could  become  reality.  According  to 
the  motto  of  "No  peace  without  liberty  and 
human  righU,"  the  West  had  been  able  to 
push  through  CSCE  documents  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  "human  dimension"  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Madrid  follow-up  meeting  in  September 
1983.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there 
was  the  lack  of  compliance  with  CSCE  deci- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  states, 
which  caused  unrelenting  criticism  of  the 
West  and  the  neutral  states. 

CHANGE  REFLECTING  WORLD  POLITICS 

A  slow  change,  somewhat  like  a  reflection 
of  world  politics,  made  its  appearance  after 
the  successful  end  of  the  Stockholm  confer- 
ence on  confidence-building  and  disarma- 
ment in  -Spptember  1986,  after  the  sobering 
experiences  of  the  meetings  on  human 
rights  in  Ottawa  in  1985,  and  on  cross- 
border  human  contacts  in  Berne  in  1986. 
Parallel  to  superpower  talks,  general  inter- 
est started  to  focus  on  security  issues.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  hardened 
its  position  regarding  human  rights  at  Vien- 
na's follow-up  meeting.  This  position  is 
glossed  over  by  the  release  of  individual  dis- 
sidents and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
travel  permits.  But  there  have  been  no  fim- 
damental  changes  of  the  Soviet  human 
rights  policies  despite  new  legal  provisions. 
The  willingness  for  detente  in  the  arms  area 
has  found  no  parallel  regarding  the  "human 
dimension." 

The  superpowers'  proven  willingness  for 
disarmament  led  to  an  increasingly  luke- 
warm attitude  toward  human  rights  con- 
cerns also  on  the  part  of  Western  and  neu- 
tral delegations.  A  change  of  CSCE  strategy 
became  particularly  apparent  in  the  case  of 
the  American  position.  At  the  Berne  meet- 
ing in  late  May  1986,  the  Americans  still 
harshly  vetoed  a  final  document  that  would 


have  provided  marginally  small  progress  for 
family  reunions  and  other  human  contacts; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  follow-up  meeting 
in  Vienna  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  emphatically  said 
that  more  security  and  cooperation  between 
nations  could  only  be  reached  through  the 
consolidation  of  fundamental  human  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  individual. 

TOO  MUCH  AMERICAN  "GOODWILL" 

The  American  delegation  has.  of  course, 
never  departed  from  this  commitment:  but 
since  last  summer,  its  leader  has  hardly 
tried  to  conceal  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
a  human  rights  conference  in  Moscow— to 
the  surprise  of  some  Europeans— if  only  cer- 
tain conditions  are  fulfUled.  Under  pressure 
from  Congressional  groups  who  want  to  add 
conventional  arms  control  to  the  INF  accord 
as  soon  as  possible  (but  also  because  of  the 
lobbying  of  the  German  Foreign  Minister), 
Washington  seems  prepared  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  Soviet  TTnion  in  the  human 
rights  area,  while  Moscow  has  for  several 
months  followed  an  obstructionist  policy  in 
the  Vienna  working  groups  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

There  was  general  surprise— and  protests 
from  some  Western  European  govern- 
ments—when the  American  delegation  im- 
mediately accepted  a  compromise  proposal 
for  basket  three  which  the  working  group 
submitted  in  February,  although  this  pro- 
posal was  only  intended  as  a  starting  point 
for  further  negotiations.  The  reason  given 
for  this  gesture  by  the  Americans  was  that 
they  wanted  to  demonstrate  "goodwill"  and 
take  the  role  of  "icebreaker  "  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  had  reached  an  impasse.  The 
Soviet  delegation,  which  had  already  come 
back  from  Christmas  recess  with  hardened 
positions,  took  its  time  and  waited  several 
weeks  before  saying  that  some  points  of  the 
mediation  paper  were  "worth  discussing":  it 
was  obvious  that  Moscow  exploited  the 
American  conciliatory  move.  They  probably 
did  so  on  the  assumption— also  held  among 
Western  delegations— that  basket  three  was 
not  a  top  priority  of  Washington  at  the 
moment.  There  was  remarkable  frustration 
among  many  Western  delegations,  because 
America  seemed  to  give  up  its  role  as  spear- 
head in  the  human  rights  struggle. 

A  MEAGER  "PROVISIONAL  CONSENSUS  PAPER  " 

This  development  led  to  the  drafting  of  an 
extremely  meager  text  containing  a  few  pas- 
sages of  a  "preliminary  consensus  for  a  final 
document "  on  human  contacts,  information, 
education  and  culture  in  the  so-called  note- 
book of  the  competent  working  group  at  the 
Vienna  meeting  in  late  March.  After  one 
and  a  half  years  duration  of  the  conference, 
demands  of  a  quasi  Stone  Age  level  were 
laid  down  in  a  text  of  embarrassing  simplici- 
ty: citizens  wanting  to  emigrate  should  have 
"easy  access  to  the  necessary  application 
forms "  and  the  legal  provisions  pertaining 
to  the  matter  should  be  made  public  no 
later  than  one  year  after  the  end  of  Vien- 
na's follow-up  meeting.  Besides,  the  paper 
mentions  youth  and  sports  contacts,  which 
the  Eastern  states  have  already  preferred  to 
maintain  until  now.  Further  elementary  for- 
mulations that  are  unfitting  for  the  text  of 
a  CSCE  final  document,  concern,  for  exam- 
ple, technical  improvements  In  train  and 
telephone  services.  Conference  participants 
on  all  sides  are  untiringly  calling  the  lamen- 
table paper  a  provisional  starting  point, 
which,  "of  course."  needs  elaboration. 

If  one  compares  the  scope  and  content  of 
this  text  to  the  Austrian-Swiss  proposal  on 
cooperation  in  the  humanitarian  and  cultur- 


al areas  dating  from  July  30,  1987,  and  to 
the  "Non  Paper"  of  the  Swedish  coordinator 
of  December  18.  1987,  which  dealt  with  the 
same  issues,  one  realizes  that  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  these  two  drafts  and  the  "con- 
sensus paper  "  of  March  22,  1988.  Particular- 
ly the  Austrian-Swiss  proposal  was  boldly 
phrased  and  included  new  substance:  it 
spoke  of  the  "continuing  grave  shortcom- 
ings in  the  implementation  of  the  CSCE 
provisions."  And  the  paper  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  situation  has  to  be  overcome 
through  intensified  efforts  to  "promote  con- 
fidence aind  humanitarian  cooperation 
among  the  participating  states."  The  text 
calls  for  a  right  to  emigrate,  swift  proceed- 
ings in  all  pending  cases,  measures  for  a  sig- 
nificant facilitation  of  family  reunions,  and 
unbureaucratic  dealing  with  the  applica- 
tions of  sons  and  daughters  to  reunite  with 
their  parents,  as  well  as  for  visits  of  rela- 
tives in  cases  of  death  and  family  celebra- 
tions. 

The  "Non  Paper"  of  the  Swedish  coordi- 
nator took  over  the  substance  of  all  these 
requests  and  thus  provided  a  good  starting 
point  for  the  final  negotiations.  But  the  de- 
velopment since  late  winter  described  above 
destroyed  the  strategy  of  the  neutral  dele 
gations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  ideas  and  proposals  will  again  be  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  final  document  being 
prepared. 

OBLIGATION  OF  THE  SMALL  STATES 

What  is  required  are  the  untiring  efforts, 
particularly  of  the  small  states,  to  work  for 
freedom  and  justice  in  all  of  Europe.  It  is  in 
their  own  interest  to  defend  these  precious 
goods  internationally.  The  instrument  and 
the  forum  for  it  has  been  provided  by  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  since  1975. 

After  the  N  +  N  "club"  had  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  draft  final  document  following 
long  debates  about  basket  one  (see  "Neue 
zurcher  Zeitung  number  71),  the  old  ambi- 
tion seemed  to  have  come  alive  to  produce 
balanced  papers  in  situations  where  CSCE 
has  reached  an  impasse  so  as  to  "give  the 
conference  something  to  chi»w  on  in  the 
other  baskets  as  well,"  as  one  leading  diplo- 
mat phrases  it. 

This  is  why  expectations  run  high  with  re- 
spect to  the  efforts  of  the  N-i-N  states. 
There  are,  however,  also  attempts  to  exert 
pressure  on  them.  Since  the  individual 
members  of  the  N-^N  "club'  often  have 
their  own.  diverging  interests,  and  act  on 
the  basis  of  different  political  situations, 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  substance  of 
their  draft  final  document  expected  next 
week  will  not  be  quite  satisfying.  Whether 
in  this  case  Switzerland  and  Austria  ought 
not  to  fight  for  real  improvements  in  the 
"human  dimension"  right  to  the  end  of  Vi- 
enna's follow-up  meeting,  is  at  least  a  ques- 
tion that  has  to  be  asked;  the  competent 
ministers  will  have  to  clarify  it  on  the 
"home  front."  In  the  international  context, 
however,  it  should  be  taken  into  account 
that,  under  the  pressure  for  consensus,  indi- 
vidual small  states  cannot  get  through  with 
proposals  in  excess  of  what  the  other  par- 
ticipating states  are  willing  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  from  the  article: 

The  Soviet  Union  hardened  its  position  re- 
garding human  rights  at  Vienna's  follow-up 
meeting.  This  position  is  glossed  over  by  the 
release  of  individual  dissidents  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  travel  permits.  But 
there  have  been  no  fundamental  changes  of 
ihe   Soviet   human   rights   policies   despite 


new  legal  provisions.  The  willingness  for  de- 
tente in  the  arms  area  has  found  no  parallel 
regarding  the  "human  dimension" 

It  goes  on  to  say— and  the  entire  ar- 
ticle Is  now  In  the  Record — what  Is 
even  more  startling; 

There  was  remarkable  frustration  among 
many  Western  delegations,  because  America 
seemed  to  give  up  its  role  ais  spearhead  in 
the  human  rights  struggle. 

The  President's  speech  raises  more 
questions  than  It  answers.  It  concerns 
those  of  us,  both  In  Congress  and 
among  the  American  public,  who  have 
fought  In  the  long  and  necessary 
struggle  for  himian  rights. 

Like  the  rest  of  my  colleagues,  I  wel- 
come the  preliminary  signs  of  glas- 
nost.  and  Gorbachev's  embattled  ef- 
forts to  bring  a  new  openness  to  Soviet 
society— along  with  a  limited  tolerance 
for  dissent.  But  we  also  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Soviets  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  they  can  be  com- 
mended for  their  human  rights  record. 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  allow  words 
spoken  from  the  highest  office  In  our 
land  to  lose  their  meaning.  That  Is 
why  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  put 
these  developments  In  the  Soviet 
Union  In  their  proper  perspective.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  DRUG 
FREE  SCHOOL  AWARD  TO  THE 
TIOGUE  SCHOOL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  honor  the  tremendous 
efforts  of  the  Tiogue  School,  which  Is 
one  of  30  elementary,  and  secondary 
high  schools  across  the  cotmtry  to  be 
recognized  as  a  "Drug  Free  School." 
This  elementary  school  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Department  of  Education 
as  a  national  leader  in  the  field  of 
drug  prevention  and  education.  But 
the  real  tribute  goes  to  its  principal, 
John  Ruzanski,  and  the  program's 
founder.  Jane  Viti,  for  their  drive  both 
to  establish  this  program  and  to  make 
it  a  success.  Both  have  given  generous- 
ly of  their  time  and  talent  to  maintain 
a  drug  free  attitude  and  environment 
in  their  school. 

This  school  was  the  first  in  Rhode 
Island  to  create  a  "Just  Say  No"  club. 
The  club  Is  comprised  of  sixth  graders 
who  meet  twice  a  month  to  learn 
about  the  hazards  of  drugs  and  learn 
that  there  are  many  healthy  and  re- 
sponsible ways  to  have  fun.  These 
sixth  graders  serve  as  role  models  for 
the  younger  children  In  the  school. 
The  Tiogue  School  rightly  provides 
antidrug  Instruction  to  Its  sixth  grad- 
ers. It  Is  extremely  Important  that  this 
Instruction  begins  In  the  very  esirly 
years.  Such  instruction  in  the  sixth 
grade  helps  to  ensure  that  these  stu- 
dents will  enter  jimlor  and  senior  high 
school  with  the  commitment  and 
strength  to  avoid  drugs. 
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more  than  a  maximum  of  25  percent 
of  one's  earnings  go  for  financial  sup- 
port of  parents  in  need. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  application 
of  this  law  in  Julia's  case  is  both 
groundless  and  disingenuous.  Her 
mother  does  not  need  Julia's  support 
now,  nor  will  she  need  her  support  in 
the  future.  I  also  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  mention  that  the  two  have  not 
spoken  for  the  past  8  years. 

Tomorrow  I  will  further  examine 
the  baseless  grounds  for  denial. 
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ABE  StOLAR— PART  VII 
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PRINEVILLE,  OR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  few 
people  outside  of  Oregon  have  prob- 
ably heard  of  the  small  town  of  Prine- 
ville,  located  in  Crook  County  in  the 
central  part  of  my  State.  A  small  city 
of  13,500  citizens.  Prineville  serves  as 
the  county  seat  and  as  the  only  incor- 
porated city  in  the  county.  Crook 
County  has  an  economy  based  primari- 
ly on  livestock,  agriculture  and  wood 
products. 

Few  people  may  be  able  to  find 
Crook  County,  but  you  can  bet  that 
political  pollsters  have  it  marked  on 
their  maps.  Since  the  founding  of 
Crook  County  in  1882,  its  citizens  have 
selected  the  wirmer  of  every  Presiden- 
tial race.  Every  one,  Mr.  I»resident. 
Today,  the  county  has  the  imique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  last  remaining 
bellwether  county  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  today  voters  through- 
out Oregon  will  go  to  the  polls  to  vote 
in  the  State's  primary  election. 
Anyone  who  wants  a  little  insight  into 
the  results  next  November  will  want  to 
take  a  look  at  the  results  from  Crook 
County,  the  place  the  Washington 
Post  called  "a  barometer  of  the  na- 
tional mood". 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  3,  1988] 
Little  Oregon  County  Long  a  Barometer 
or  THE  National  Mood 
(By  Jay  Mathews) 
Prineville,  Ore.— Here  among  the  juni- 
pers and  sagebrush  lies  the  political  soul  of 
a  nation. 

Nobody  thought  this  dry.  rocky  area 
southwest  of  the  Ochoco  Mountains  of  cen- 
tral Oregon  would  ever  amount  to  much, 
even  when  settlers  began  trickling  over 
from  the  WiUamette  Valley  during  the 
1860s  gold  rush  and  named  it  Crook  County, 
after  Indian-fighting  Gen.  George  Crook. 
Over  the  years,  timber,  cattle  and  farming 
provided  a  good  living  for  some,  but  this 
county  seat  remains  strictly  rural,  with  only 
a  few  cars  rumbling  slowly  down  Third 
Street. 

Perhaps  13,500  people  are  scattered  over 
Crook  County's  2,991  square  miles  of  high 
desert  and  Ponderosa  pine.  Politics  are  so 
remote  that  the  state  Democratic  Party 
headquarters  still  has  County  Commissioner 


Prances  Burgess  on  its  list  of  prominent 
Democrats,  even  though  she  switched  to  the 
GOP  a  year  ago.  The  county  is  so  secluded 
that  it  hasn't  seen  a  bona  fide  presidential 
candidate  since  1960,  when  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy visited  the  Lord's  Acre  Auction  in  Powell 
Butte. 

But  the  6.941  registered  voters  of  this 
county— an  assortment  of  Republican 
ranchers  and  businessmen  and  Democratic 
mill  workers,  loggers  and  descendants  of 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  settlers— have  set 
what  is  now  an  unequaled  record  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

Since  Crook  County  was  established  In 
1882.  its  citizens  have  selected  the  winner  of 
the  national  popular  vote  in  every  presiden- 
tial election,  often  in  defiance  of  their 
Oregon  neighbors  and  their  majority-Demo- 
cratic registration. 

How  a  community  so  removed  from 
modem,  urban,  multiethnic  America  could 
so  consistently  reflect  the  national  mood  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  many  here. 

"People  tend  to  vote  for  whom  they  think 
is  the  best  person  for  the  job,  and  they 
don't  pay  much  attention  to  party,"  said 
Judge  Dick  Hoppes.  a  nonlawyer  who  serves 
as  both  elected  head  of  the  county's  govern- 
ing board  and  juvenile  court  judge. 

James  O.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  area's 
twice-weekly  newspaper.  The  Central  Ore- 
gonian,  has  pondered  the  county's  bellweth- 
er status  for  20  years.  He  thinks  the  key  is 
Crook's  large  'proportion  of  conservative 
Democrats  and  independents— often  the 
swing  vote  in  national  elections— and  its 
lack  of  splinter  groups. 

"This  is  basically  a  homogeneous  blue- 
collar  county,"  he  said.  "There  are  no 
single-issue  groups  that  might  take  us  off  on 
a  tangent,  like  gay  rights  or  abortion 
rights." 

Twelve  years  ago,  at  least  three  other  U.S. 
counties  shared  bell-wether  status  with 
Crook.  But  in  1976,  Strafford  County,  N.H., 
picked  the  loser.  President  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
by  a  heart-breaking  three  votes,  and  Lara- 
mie County.  Wyo..  committed  the  same  sin 
by  2,021  votes.  Crooks  last  competitor,  Palo 
Alto  County,  Iowa,  proved  too  fond  of  Min- 
nesota neighbor  Walter  F.  Mondale  in  1984 
and  took  itself  off  the  list  by  rejecting  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  4.041  to  2,471. 

In  1976,  Crook  gave  Jimmy  Carter  53.3 
percent  of  its  vote,  then  four  years  later 
handed  an  almost  identical  percentage,  53.2, 
to  Ronald  Reagan. 

In  1984,  according  to  the  records  meticu- 
lously maintained  by  County  Clerk  Delia  M. 
Harrison,  Reagan's  vote  jumped  to  62.3  per- 
cent, 3,773  votes.  Mondale  received  only  37.4 
percent,  2,268  votes,  despite  the  county's 
50.2  percent  Democratic  registration.  There 
were  eight  write-in  votes  for  Gary  Hart,  two 
for  Jesse  L.  Jackson  and  one  each  for 
George  Washington,  Jimmy  Stewart  and 
Bugs  Bunny. 

The  only  small  blemish  on  Crook'sother- 
wise  perfect  record  came  in  1888,  when 
President  Grover  Cleveland  (D)  edged  out 
Benjamin  Harrison  (R),  522  to  436.  Al-  • 
though  Harrison  won  a  233-to-168  victory  in 
the  electoral  college  and  moved  into  the 
White  House,  Crook  still  could  claim  to 
have  mirrored  the  popular  will,  for  Cleve- 
land won  the  national  popular  balloting  by 
100,000  votes,  the  last  time  a  presidential 
election  loser  did  that. 

The  county's  current  registration  fig- 
ures—51.4  percent.  Democratic;  38.7  per- 
cent. Republican,  and  9.9  percent,  other— 
nearly  match  the  national  party  breakdown 
measured  in  a  1987  Gallup  Poll.  Democratic 


registration  has  increased  slightly  here 
since  1984,  but  voters  seem  happy  with 
Reagan,  the  revival  of  the  timber  industry 
and  an  unemployment  rate  that  has 
dropped  from  25  percent  to  6  percent  in  five 
years. 

Moreover,  Democrats  here  are  often  not 
what  they  seem.  The  party  has  a  lock  on 
local  politics,  and  most  of  the  action  is  in 
the  Democratic  primary.  "I'm  really  a  Re- 
publican at  heart,"  said  County  Assessor 
Tom  Green,  "but  I  had  to  register  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat to  get  appointed  to  this  job." 

"This  is  really  a  red-neck,  white-sock 
county,"  said  Geri  Elich,  a  school  librarian 
who  is  Republican  county  leader.  Many 
voters  come  from  families  that  migrated 
from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  share  the 
ticket-splitting  habits  of  Democrats  there. 
The  new  county  chairman  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush's  presidential  campaign,  Elich 
noted,  is  a  well-known  Democrat. 

Hoppes  senses  little  enthusiasm  here  for 
the  remaining  presidential  candidates.  "If  a 
Jack  Kennedy  type  would  jump  up,"  he 
said,  "it  might  be  different."  But  he  thinks 
the  basically  conservative  community  is 
lesining  toward  Bush. 

That  was  not  the  Impression  left  by  a 
highly  unscientific  Washington  Post  tele- 
phone and  hang-around-the-post-office 
survey  of  100  registered  voters  here.  Fifty- 
two  said  they  were  leaning  toward  Massa- 
chusetts Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  31  said 
Bush,  five  said  Jackson,  and  12  said  they 
were  undecided. 

Dukakis  may  have  had  an  advantage  In  a 
week  In  which  he  won  headlines  for  his 
Pennsylvania  primary  victory  and  made  the 
cover  of  Time,  but  many  Crook  County  resi- 
dents appeared  Impressed  with  his  back- 
ground. "Dukakis  seems  to  know  what  he's 
doing,  and  a  lot  of  these  other  guys  don't," 
said  Jason  Parrow,  a  student  at  Central 
Oregon  Community  College. 

County  Commissioner  Ted  Comlni,  a 
former  forest  fire  control  officer,  said  he 
leaned  toward  Bush  because  "Dukakis 
would  get  us  back  into  trouble  with  his 
spending."  Mill  worker  Patti  Ashcraft  said 
she  liked  Jackson's  antidrug  campaign. 

Kathleen  Bush,  a  rancher  and  mill 
worker,  said  she  was  for  Jackson.  John 
Jackson,  a  forester,  said  he  was  for  Bush. 
Some  voters,  who  were  not  counted  in  the 
survey,  politely  told  the  self-appointed  poll- 
ster to  mind  his  own  business,  an  under- 
standable reaction  after  decades  of  being  so 
closely  watched  at  election  time. 

Smith's  newspaper  does  not  endorse  presi- 
dential candidates.  'It  would  be  pretty  arro- 
gant for  me, "  he  said,  "to  tell  the  people  of 
this  particular  county  how  to  vote." 


field  tended  more  toward  civil  service 
reform.  When  Garfield  appointed  an 
antistalwart  man  as  collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York— a  patronage-rich 
position— Conkling  took  the  action  as 
a  personal  offense. 

As  the  Senate  prepared  for  a  major 
confirmation  battle,  Conkling  made  a 
bold  decision  and  a  risky  gamble.  He 
and  his  Senate  colleague,  Thomas  C. 
Piatt,  both  submitted  their  resigna- 
tions from  the  Senate.  They  would 
return  to  Albany  to  be  reelected  by 
the  State  legislature,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice before  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Their  reelection  would 
signal  New  York's  support  for  its  Sen- 
ators in  their  confrontation  with  the 
President. 

However,  fate  intervened.  In  July, 
while  Conkling  and  Piatt  were  cam- 
paigning in  Albany,  a  deranged  office 
seeker  who  identified  with  Conkling, 
shot  President  Garfield  at  a  Washing- 
ton train  station.  The  President  lin- 
gered for  another  2  months  before  his 
death,  becoming  a  national  martyr  for 
civil  service  reform.  In  that  atmos- 
phere, the  New  York  Legislature  de- 
clined to  reelect  either  Conkling  or 
Piatt,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  Gar- 
field's candidate  for  collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York.  In  tribute  to  Gar- 
field, President  Chester  Arthur  sup- 
ported enactment  of  the  first  civil 
service  act. 

Although  years  later  Piatt  returned 
to  the  Senate,  Roscoe  Conkling's  polit- 
ical career  ended  when  his  dramatic 
gamble  failed. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAY  16,  188i:  dramatic  SENATE  RESIGNATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  107  years 
ago  this  week,  on  May  16,  1881,  the 
Nation  witnessed  the  dramatic  resig- 
nations of  both  U.S.  Senators  from 
New  York  in  a  showdown  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Two  months  earlier,  James  Garfield 
had  been  inaugurated  President.  Im- 
mediately afterward  relations  between 
the  Republican  President  and  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  Republican  Sena- 
tor, Roscoe  Conkling,  began  deterio- 
rating. Conkling  represented  the  stal- 
wart wing  of  the  party  that  staunchly 
defended  the  patronage  system.  Gar- 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
had  the  opportunity  to  consult  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues.  Those  con- 
sultations have  been  going  on  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  in  relationship  to  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  manner  by 
which  we  can  dispose  of  the  D'Amato 
amendment  which  would  impose  the 
death  penalty  imder  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  recall  that  just 
yesterday  this  body  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  tabling  that  amendment. 
There  were  68  votes  against  the  ta- 
bling. This  has  been  an  issue  that  has 
been  before  this  body  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

There  are  some  who  say  we  have  to 
study  the  issue.  Well,  I  think  that  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rather  hollow 
excuse.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  Senator  is  ready  and  willing 
to  go  to  a  vote  on  this  issue  right  now. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  willing 
to  propound  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  would  permit  a  vote  on 
this  in  5  or  10  minutes. 


Why  do  I  raise  this?  Because  I  think 
it  is  extremely  unfair  and  it  is  wrong 
for  those  who  would  say,  "You,  Sena- 
tor D'Amato,  or  those  who  support 
your  amendment,  would  be  holding  up 
the  INF  Treaty."  Let  the  record  show 
now  that  I  am  ready  to  go  to  a  vote  on 
this  at  this  moment. 

I  am  not  going  to  propose  that  re- 
quest, because  the  majority  leader  has 
stepped  off  the  floor  for  a  moment. 
But  certainly  it  is  something  that  I 
will  be  doing  when  I  see  him  or  one  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  here  so  that  their  rights  can  be 
protected. 

I  am  mindful  again  of  the  minority 
and  its  rights  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  not 
steamroUed.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
provisions  that  guarantee  them  all  of 
those  protections— extended  debate, 
delaying  tactics. 

But  let  us  not  have  the  finger  of 
blame  as  it  relates  to  who  may  or  may 
not  occasion  this  treaty  being  held  up 
placed  here  at  this  desk  or  laid  to  this 
Senator  or  to  those  who  say:  "Give  us 
a  vote  on  this  amendment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
will  please  suspend.  The  Chair  informs 
the  Senator  that,  imder  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to 
recess  at  the  hour  of  12:45  unless 
there  is  a  imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
^there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  that  5  minutes,  but 
I  do  intend  to  later,  when  we  come 
back  at  2  o'clock,  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  amendment.  I  would  do  it  now,  as 
I  indicated,  but  there  is  not  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  That  would  be  unfair.  But  I  do 
intend  to  ask  unanimoios  consent  that 
we  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  matter  does  have  to  or  should 
delay  consideration  of  the  INF  Treaty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  we 
could  lay  this  matter  aside  and  pro- 
ceed to  INF  and  then  have  a  vote.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  could  dispose  of  this  this 
afternoon  between  the  hours  of  2  and 
3.  We  have  heard  all  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  arguments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  we  resume 
at  2  o'clock,  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
Senator  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  proceed  to  a  vote  on  this 
amendment.  Thus,  the  necessity  for 
attempting  to  point  the  finger  of  de- 
laying would  be  obviated.  And  let  me 
suggest  those  who  would  like  to  claim 
delay  will  have  to  bear  the  burden. 
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OFFICER.    The 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDtTRE 

It  is  my  suggestion,  after  talking 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  after 
talking  with  the  Republican  leader, 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  take  up  the 
INF  Treaty  and  that  there  be  a  read- 
ing of  the  treaty  only  down  to  the 
point  where  the  signatories  of  the 
treaty  appear  on  the  treaty.  That 
would  provide  for  the  first  17  sections, 
I  believe,  of  the  treaty. 

That  would  require  about  an  hour,  I 
am  told. 

After  that,  the  Senate  would  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  proto- 
cols and  the  treaty  would  be  ready, 
then,  for  action,  for  debate  and  action 
by  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  do  that  by  unanimous 
consent.  There  is  no  problem  in  going 
to  the  treaty  without  unanimous  con- 
sent. We  can  do  that  by  voice  vote  or 
we  can  do  it  by  rollcall  vote;  the 
motion  to  proceed  into  executive  ses- 
sion is  not  debatable.  The  motion  to 
come  back  out  of  executive  session 
into  legislative  session  is  not  debata- 
ble. So,  that  is  only  a  matter,  at  worst, 
of  15  minutes  on  a  rollcall  vote  going 
each  way. 

The  entire  treaty  is  subject  to  a 
reading  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  we  will 
not  go  through  the  entire  reading  of 
the  protocols  and  everything  because 
that  might  require  a  day  or  two.  But  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  the  first 
17  sections  read.  That  will  not  take 
more  than  an  hour  and  that  will  give 
the  Senators  time  to  work  on  the 
other  problem  which  is  before  the 
Senate,  the  DAmato  amendment 
before  the  Senate.  There  is  no  way  to 
take  that  down  without  taking  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  with  it  at  this 
point  and  we  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

So,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  would 
like  to  proceed  to  the  treaty  on  that 
basis,  that  we  would  have  a  reading  of 
those  17  sections,  down  to  the  signato- 
ries. President  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev; and  then,  by  then,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  Senate  would  then  be 
brought  back  into  legislative  session 
by  unanimous  consent.  Otherwise  we 
will  just  have  to  go  a  step  at  a  time. 
I  yield  to  the  Republican  leader. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  made  some  progress  on  the 
D'Amato  amendment.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  suggestions.  As  you 
might  understand,  as  many  Senators 
as  you  have,  you  have  about  that 
many  suggestions. 

But  I  think  there  has  to  be  some  un- 
derstanding. If  it  could  be  brought  up 
at  a  time  convenient  to  the  majority 
leader  on  some  day  certain  we  could 
work  out,  and  then  have  a  reduced 
postclotiu-e  time,  identify  the  amend- 
ments, shorten  the  precloture  time,  we 
could  probably  work  it  out  as  a  free- 
standing amendment.  That  is  one 
option. 

The  other  option  is  one  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  now  entertaining  just 


moving  to  a  treaty.  Some  may  suggest 
finishing  the  treaty,  and  then  come 
back  to  the  DOD  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
we  might  be  able  to  do  better  than 
that.  This  bill  is  important  not  only  to 
the  managers  but  many  other  Mem- 
bers, and  to  the  country.  So  we  will 
during  this  reading  time  have  a  chance 
to  meet  again  and  hopefully  hammer 
out  some  agreement.  I  would  hope, 
too.  that  we  are  not  going  to  demand 
that  the  entire  treaty  be  read,  the 
whole  protocol.  That  would  take.  I  am 
told.  6  or  7  hours.  To  me  that  would 
indicate  an  effort  to  stall  this  treaty 
right  up  front.  I  hope  that  does  not 
happen.  But  one  Member  can  change 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Does   the   majority   leader   contem- 
plate the  waiver  of  points  of  order? 
Mr.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  leave  open,  if 
the  majority  leader  will,  the  reading  of 
the  protocol.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to 
do  that.  But  if  we  will  leave  that  out 
for  the  time  being  and  just  make  a 
judgment  further  down  the  line.  I 
have  no  desire  to  delay  the  treaty.  But 
I  do  want  enough  time  to  think  about 
things.  So  I  would  like  to  have  that 
option. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  allow 
us  to  proceed  up  to  and  through  the 
17  sections,  at  which  point  we  then 
pause  and  take  another  look  at  the  sit- 
uation, because  once  we  start  reading, 
and  the  reading  can  be  had  of  every- 
thing upon  the  demand  of  a  single 
Senator,  if  we  start  that  reading  and 
any  Senator  objects  to  calling  if  off, 
we  are  in  probably  the  rest  of  the  day 
just  reading  it.  And  we  will  not  get 
back  to  the  DOD  authorization  bill  at 
all  today,  at  least  until  the  reading  of 
the  protocol  and  any  amendments  or 
whatever  else  may  be  attached. 

So  my  thought  was  if  we  could  read 
the  first  17  sections  down  to  the  signa- 
tures, that  lays  into  the  Record  the 
material  that  the  American  people  can 
read  in  the  Record.  It  gives  the  vari- 
ous Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  a 
little  more  time  to  work  out  the 
D'Amato  amendment  and,  where  we 
-go  from  there.  It  saves  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  from  being  relegated 
to  the  delay  heap  for  a  while.  And  it 
allows  us  to  accomplish  two  objectives, 
it  seems  to  me  at  once. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  take 
this  time  only  to  indicate  for  the  part 
of  this  Senator.  I  have  no  desire  to 
delay  the  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  importance  of  complet- 
ing the  Senate  action  if  indeed  we  can 
do  so  prior  to  the  President's  depar- 
ture for  the  summit.  I  think  there  is  a 


widespread  feeling  across  the  coimtry 
that  the  President  ought  to  be  armed 
with  that  signed  treaty,  rather  than  go 
without  that  opportunity  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  where 
we  are  on  the  DOD  bill,  that  it  is 
pressing  up  against  the  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  INF  Treaty.  But  I 
would  not  want  to  be  understood  as  in- 
dicating that  I  think  under  all  circum- 
stances the  DOD  bill  must  be  complet- 
ed in  order  to  consider  the  INF 
Treaty,  and  I  read  into  this  some  of 
the  feeling  that  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment is  the  only  thing  that  is  holding 
up  the  DOD  bill,  and  therefore  we 
have  to  dispose  of  the  D'Amato 
amendment  and  somehow  that  all 
takes  priority  over  the  consideration 
of  the  INF  Treaty. 

I  do  not  want  any  implication  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  that  somehow 
we  are  going  to  do  whatever  we  have 
to  to  complete  the  DOD  authorization 
bill  even  if  it  means  delaying  the 
treaty  further. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  inference  should 
not  be  drawn.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  explicitly  stated  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  while  it  is 
his  desire,  and  he  will  speak  for  him- 
self, to  finish  the  DOD  authorization 
bill  and  get  it  to  conference,  it  is  not 
his  desire  to  hold  up  the  treaty.  He  is 
willing  to  set  the  bill  aside.  He  said 
that  7  days  ago  when  we  first  went  on 
the  DOD  authorization  bill.  He  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  at  any  time 
before  the  final  action  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  that  the  negotiators 
tied  up  the  loose  end  and  we  were 
ready  to  go  forward  in  the  interest  of 
this  country  and  its  security,  he  would 
be  willing  to  set  the  DOD  bill  aside.  So 
there  can  be  no  inferences  drawn. 
There  have  been  no  implications  to 
that  extent.  It  has  just  been  to  the 
contrary. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  clarification? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  entirely  correct.  Senator 
Warner  and  I  have  said  from  the  very 
begirming  of  the  debate  on  the  DOD 
bill  when  the  treaty  matters  that  were 
under  investigation  by  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  completed,  at  any  time  the  ma- 
jority leader  wanted  to  move  to  the 
INF  Treaty  we  would  be  willing  to  set 
the  DOD  bill  aside. 

We  were  very  fortimate  in  the  fact 
that  the  DOD  was  able  to  continue  for 
6  days.  We  did  not  get  through  with 
the  hearings  until  late  yesterday  after- 
noon on  the  INF  Treaty,  and  the  rank- 
ing members  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  and  Armed 
Forces  Committee  did  not  report  to 
the  majority  leader  until  last  night 
about  8  o'clock  or  8:30.  So  the  DOD 


bill  has  not  held  up  the  INF  Treaty 
even  1  minute,  even  1  second.  We  do 
not  intend  for  it  to. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  we  caiuiot 
handle  the  DOD  bill  until  such  time  as 
we  dispose  of  in  one  way  or  the  other 
the  D'Amato  amendment,  but  we  are 
not  leaguing  the  INF  Treaty  to  the 
D'Amato  amendment;  we  are  not  lea- 
guing the  INF  Treaty  to  the  DOD  bill. 

The  majority  leader  is  on  the  floor 
asking  for  the  INF  Treaty  to  come  up. 
DOD  is  not  completed.  We  understand 
that.  We  hope  we  can  work  out  the 
D'Amato  amendment.  We  hope  we  can 
pass  the  DOD  bill  today.  But  if  we  do 
pass  it,  if  we  work  out  the  D'Amato 
amendment,  it  will  take  a  grand  total 
of  maybe  5  or  6  minutes.  We  have  al- 
ready even  made  our  final  speeches 
and  patted  ourselves  on  the  back  as  if 
we  had  passed  it,  which  we  have  not 
done.  So  we  have  had  a  premature 
back-patting  session  here.  We  may 
regret  that.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not 
hold  up  the  INF  Treaty. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Yes,  I  know  that  is  exactly  what  the 
position  hks  been.  But  I  did  not  want 
anything  that  was  said  here  today  to 
indicate  any  change  in  that  position.  I 
would  assume  from  that  if  something 
break  down  the  negotiations  over  the 
D'Amato  amendment  that  means  we 
move  to  the  INF  Treaty  without 
having  completed  action  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Georgia  nod- 
ding his  head.  And  I  mention  that  be- 
cause I  really  am  concerned  about  the 
death  penalty  provision  as  any 
Member  in  here.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  supports  that  provision, 
too.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  struck 
by  a  deadline  and  disadvantage,  final 
action  by  this  Senate  with  respect  to 
it. 

I  commended  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  earlier  for  having  brought  to  the 
floor  last  night  and  completed  action 
this  morning  on  the  resolution  with 
respect  to  dealing  with  Noriega  and 
the  policy  we  have  there.  They  are 
linked  together  in  the  fight  against 
drugs.  I  would  hate  to  see  us  vote  by  a 
vote,  I  think,  of  86  to  10,  in  favor  of 
that  action  dealing  with  Mr.  Noriega 
and  at  the  same  time  somehow  back- 
ing water  with  respect  to  the  death 
penalty  which  I  know  both  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  have  supported.  I 
would  not  want  us  to  be  sending  am- 
biguous signals  here  today  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  moment?  I  would  say  that 
the  Senator  is  correct.  We  are  not 
going  to  hold  up  the  INF  Treaty  for 


the  DOD  bill.  We  hope  to  work  out 
the  D'Amato  amendment.  I  personally 
will  vote  for  the  D'Amato  amendment. 
I  hope  it  is  on  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.   

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  all  who  are  in  favor  of  that  will  re- 
member the  important  provisions  that 
already  have  gone  into  this  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  surveillance  by  the  military, 
relating  to  setting  up  the  command 
control  and  communication  by  the 
military,  related  to  a  very  carefully 
prescribed  power  of  arrest  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  will  understand  that  as  far 
as  the  drug  traffickers  are  concerned, 
the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  catch 
them  before  you  execute  them.  If  you 
do  not  catch  them,  you  cannot  execute 
them.  So  that  has  already  passed.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  played  a  vital 
role,  the  Senator  from  California,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  all  of  us,  in  getting  that 
passed.  That  is  going  to  help  us  catch 
them.  So  if  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  two.  let  us  go  ahead  and  pass  the 
DOD  bill,  start  catching  them,  and 
then  we  will  worry  about  executing 
them  later. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Do  not  try  them  unless 
they  are  guilty. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Do  not  try  them  unless 
they  are  guilty.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Unless  their  name  is- 
Noriega.  and  you  turn  them  loose. 

I  agree  that  we  should  not  turn  Nor- 
iega loose  just  because  he  happens  to 
be  in  a  position  of  some  importance  in 
another  country.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that  we  ought  to 
catch  him. 

I  agree  that  it  was  an  unusual  event 
when  many  of  us  voted  to  have  the 
military  forces  of  this  country  in- 
volved in  what  is  essentially  a  police 
action.  That  is  a  step  that  I  supported 
rather  hesitantly,  because  I  think  it  is 
a  dangerous  precedent,  but  I  believe  it 
was  necessary  and  it  was  justified. 

If  it  was  necessary  and  justified  to 
do  that,  to  take  thai  unprecedented 
action  in  our  Nation's  history,  il  it  is 
necessary  and  justified  and  support- 
able to  do  what  the  Senate  did  in  sup- 
port of  the  Dole  resolution,  which  I 
commend  and  heartily  support.  I  also 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  keep 
focus  on  what  we  do  to  the  fellows  we 
do  cf<tch  who  are  in  the  narrowly  pro- 
scribed conditions  with  respect  to  the 
death  penalty.  I  do  not  see  us  walking 
away  from  that  part  of  this  package 
too  casually.  *■  '" 

I  will  not  object,  since  I  do  under- 
stand that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
want  the  opportunity  to  work  out  the 
D'Amato  amendment,  if  they  can.  If 
they  fail  to  do  so— and  I  am  not  going 
to  obstruct  that  process— we  would 
expect  to  move  to  the  INF  Treaty  and 
dispose  of  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
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BfAMAGEMENT  POLICIES  OF  THE 
NICHOLS      DEPARTMENT      OF      DE- 
ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.   President,   yester- 
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ed  number  of  these  changes,  however, 
were  approved  by  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee. 

The  defense  authorization  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  would 
make  19  additional  modifications  to 
title  IV.  This  bill  includes  each  of  the 
seven  joint  officer  policy  changes  re- 
quested in  DOD's  legislative  proposal. 
The  committee  also  took  the  initiative 
to  include  12  additional  modifications. 
I  believe  that  these  changes  would 
permit  more  equitable,  flexible,  and 
simplified  implementation  of  title  IV. 
I  Intend  to  make  my  best  effort  to 
obtain  conference  approval  of  these 
modifications. 

However,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, Mr.  I»resident,  that  these  modi- 
fications do  not  represent  any  lessen- 
ing of  the  committee's  commitment  to 
the  underlying  principles  of  title  IV. 
In  this  regard,  some  service  officials 
have  recently  proposed  changes  to 
title  IV  that  would  fundamentally 
weaken  efforts  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  joint  duty  service.  These 
proposals,  which  call  for  short  joint 
duty  tours  and  elimination  of  joint 
education  requirements,  would  return 
us  to  the  intolerable  situation  that  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
act.  It  is  my  clear  intention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  oppose  such  changes.  Hopeful- 
ly, as  the  Congress  proceeds  to  im- 
prove joint  officer  management  poli- 
cies, we  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  title  IV  of 
the  Goldwater-Nichols  act  which  seek 
to  better  prepare  and  reward  military 
officers  serving  in  joint  duty  assign- 
ments. 


WHY  THE  SOVIETS  CAN'T  WIN 
QUICKLY  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  John 
Mearsheimer,  author  of  the  highly  re- 
garded book  "Conventional  Deter- 
rence" provides  a  seminal  analysis  of 
the  conventional  balance  on  Europe's 
Central  Front  in  terms  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  ability  to  win  quickly  in  a  con- 
ventional conflict. 

Mearsheimer  contends  that  the  con- 
ventional balance  Is  not  nearly  as  out 
of  balance  as  is  widely  perceived.  His 
aim  here  is  to  assess  the  Warsaw 
pact's  capacity  to  affect  a  blitzkrieg 
against  NATO.  To  measure  this  capa- 
bility, Mearsheimer  evaluates  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  "force  struc- 
ture, the  doctrine,  and  the  raw  ability" 
to  implement  this  strategy.  He  further 
analyzes  NATO's  defense  capabilities 
and  the  theater's  terrain  in  an  effort 
to  determine  NATO's  ability  to  thwart 
such  a  blitzkrieg.  His  essential  conclu- 
sion is,  that  while  NATO  certainly 
could  not  win  a  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  could  deny  it  a 
quick  victory  and  then  hold  out  in  a 
war  of  attrition. 

As  noted,  Mearsheimer  evaluates 
pact  force  structure,  doctrine,  and  raw 


ability  in  his  assessment  of  the  pact's 
capacity  for  u  blitzkrieg  attack.  Re- 
garding force  structure,  he  contends, 
first,  that  the  pact  does  not  have  over- 
whelming manpower  advantages  vis-a- 
vis NATO,  and  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient manpower  for  a  blitzkrieg  attack; 
second,  that  the  pact  has  irrefutable 
numerical  advantages  in  weapons,  but 
that  NATO's  edge  in  quality  and  train- 
ing largely  neutralize  the  pact's 
strength  in  numbers;  and,  third,  that, 
while  NATO's  mobilization  and  rein- 
forcement ^capabilities  may  not  equal 
the  pact's,  NATO  has  the  potential  to 
maintain  overall  ratio  of  forces  very 
close  to  premobilization  ratios. 

Regarding  doctrine,  Mearsheimer  as- 
sumes that  in  a  conventional  war,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  employ  a  blitzkrieg 
attack,  that  is,  they  will  amass  ar- 
mored forces  along  one  or  several 
points  on  the  defender's  front,  pierce 
that  front,  and  rapidly  advance  to  the 
enemy's  rear.  What  are  the  prospects 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  this 
strategy?  According  to  Mearsheimer, 
one  must  evaluate  two  important  crite- 
ria: First,  can  the  pact  achieve  the  nec- 
essary force  ratios  along  the  main  axes 
of  attack  in  order  to  puncture  NATO's 
lines  of  defense,  and  second,  if  the 
pact  can  pierce  NATO's  lines,  can  the 
pact  then  successfully  advance  to 
NATO's  rear  areas.  Based  on  well- 
known  NATO  deployment  patterns  as 
well  as  geographic  and  topographical 
constraints,  and  likely  Soviet  deploy- 
ment patterns,  Mearsheimer  concludes 
that  NATO  could  most  likely  stop  a 
Soviet  blitzkrieg  attack  and  convert 
the  conflict  into  a  war  of  attrition. 

Regarding  Soviet  and  Warsaw  pact 
raw  ability  to  execute  such  an  attack, 
Mearsheimer  expresses  considerable 
doubt  as  the  to  the  pact's  prospects 
for  success.  While  noting  that  pact 
forces  are  configured  for  blitzkrieg, 
Mearsheimer  details  weaknesses  in 
Soviet  training,  in  the  ability  of  lower 
level  officers  to  take  initiative,  in  over- 
centralized  command  structures,  and 
in  the  imcertain  reliability  of  non- 
Soviet  pact  forces.  He  remains  skepti- 
cal that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
the  requisite  ability  to  execute  the 
complex  and  difficult  blitzkrieg  at- 
tacks with  the  necessary  precison. 

While  Mearsheimer  believes  NATO 
could  successfully  meet  a  pact  blitz- 
krieg attack,  he  specifies  two  impor- 
tant caveats  for  continuing  these  pros- 
pects for  success:  First,  NATO  must 
proceed  with  on-going  improvements 
in  its  force  structure,  including 
strengthening  the  sustainability  of 
forces;  and,  second,  NATO  must  mobi- 
lize, and  it  must  attempt  to  do  so  in 
ways  that  do  not  provoke  Soviet 
attack.  Mearsheimer,  like  other  ana- 
lysts, assigns  extreme  importance  to 
warning  time  and  mobilization.  A  pre- 
requisite for  NATO  success  in  thwart- 
ing a  pact  blitzkrieg  is  receiving  ample 


warning  time  and  then  mobilizing  im- 
mediately to  meet  the  threat.  Even  a 
few  days  delay  could  be  disastrous  for 
NATO. 

Following  is  Mr.  Mearsheimer's 
thoughtful  piece  from  National  Secu- 
rity, which  will  supplement  our  under- 
standing of  conventional  arms  control 
issues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  the  Soviets  Can't  Win  Quickly  in 

Central  Europe 

(John  J.  Mearsheimer) 

In  light  of  the  emergence  of  strategic 
parity  and  NATO's  manifest  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm for  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  balance  of  conventional  forces 
in  Central  Europe  has  increased  significally 
in  the  past  decade.  Regarding  that  balance, 
the  conventional  wisdom  is  clearly  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  enjoys  an  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage. In  the  event  of  a  conventional  war, 
the  Soviets  are  expected  to  launch  a  blitz- 
krieg that  will  lead  to  a  quick  and  decisive 
victory. 

The  implications  of  this  specter  of  a  hope- 
lessly outgunned  NATO  are  significant.  Cer- 
tainly, NATO's  behavior  in  a  major  crisis 
would  be  influenced  by  its  view  of  the  con- 
ventional balance.  Furthermore,  one's  per- 
ception of  the  conventional  balance  directly 
affects  his  or  her  view  of  the  importance  of 
both  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
for  deterrence  in  Europe. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  balance 
of  conventional  forces  is  nowhere  near  as 
unfavorable  as  it  is  so  often  portrayed  to  be. 
In  fact,  NATO's  prospects  for  thwarting  a 
Soviet  offensive  are  actually  quite  good. 
Certainly,  NATO  does  not  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  win  a  conventional  war  on  the  conti- 
nent against  the  Soviets.  NATO  does  have, 
however,  the  wherewithal  to  deny  the  Sovi- 
ets a  quick  victory  and  then  to  turn  the  con- 
flict Into  a  lengthy  war  of  attrition,  where 
NATO's  advantage  in  population  and  GNP 
would  not  bode  well  for  the  Soviets. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  examine  close- 
ly the  Soviets'  prospects  for  effecting  a 
blitzkrieg  against  NATO.  In  analyzing  this 
matter,  two  closely  related  issues  must  be 
addressed.  First,  one  must  determine  wheth- 
er the  Soviets  have  the  force  structure,  the 
doctrine,  and  the  raw  ability  to  implement 
this  strategy.  In  other  words,  do  the  Soviets, 
when  viewed  in  isolation,  have  the  capacity 
to  effect  a  blitzkrieg?  Secondly,  when 
NATO's  defense  capabilities  and  the  thea- 
ter's terrain  are  considered,  what  then  are 
the  prospects  for  Soviet  success?  It  may 
very  weU  be  that  the  Soviet  military  is  well- 
primed  to  launch  a  blitzkrieg,  but  that 
NATO  In  turn  has  the  capability  to  thwart 

it. 

Any  assessment  of  the  NATO-Pact  bal- 
ance is  dependent  on  certain  assumptions 
made  about  the  preparatory  moves  both 
sides  take  before  the  war  starts.  Among  the 
many  that  might  be  considered,  three  sce- 
narios are  most  often  posited.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  "standing  start"  attack,  in 
which  the  Soviets  launch  an  attack  after 
hardly  any  mobilization  and  deliver  a 
knockout  blow  against  an  unsuspecting 
NATO.  This  Is  not,  however,  a  likely  eventu- 
ality. 

Secondly,  for  a  war  in  Europe  to  become  a 
realistic  possiblUty,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
significant  deterioration  in  East-West  rela- 


tions. Given  such  a  development,  it  is  very 
likely  that  both  sides  will  take  some  steps, 
however  limited,  to  increase  the  readiness  of 
their  forces.  It  Is  difficult  to  image  a  scenar- 
io where  an  alert  Pact  catches  NATO  com- 
pletely unprepared. 

The  second  scenario  is  a  more  realistic  and 
more  dangerous  one.  Here,  In  the  midst  of  a 
crisis,  NATO  detects  a  Pact  mobilization, 
but  does  not  mobilize  its  forces  for  a  fear  of 
triggering  a  Soviet  attack.  Surely,  If  NATO 
falls  to  respond  quickly  to  a  Pact  mobiliza- 
tion as  pKJslted  in  this  second  scenario,  the 
Pact  would  soon  be  In  a  position  to  inflict  a 
decisive  defeat  on  NATO. 

In  the  third  scenario,  NATO's  mobiliza- 
tion begins  Immediately  after  the  Pact 
starts  to  mobilize.  Here,  the  Pact  does  not 
gain  an  overwhelming  force  advantage  as  a 
result  of  NATO's  failure  to  mobilize.  It  is 
with  this  third  scenario  that  I  shall  concern 
myself  in  the  present  essay. 

The  assumption  on  which  I  base  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  is  that  strategic  warning  and 
mobilization  are  acted  upon  by  NATO;  the 
raw  capabilities  of  the  opposing  forces  will 
thus  be  examined  under  those  clearly  de- 
fined conditions. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  FORCES  ON  THE  CENTRAL  FRONT 

There  are  generally  two  alternative  ways 
of  assessing  the  balance.  One  is  to  focus  on 
the  manpower  on  each  side,  while  the  other 
is  to  compare  weaponry. 

BIANPOWER 

Robert  Lucas  Fischer,  in  his  1976  study  of 
the  conventional  balance  In  Europe  (which 
is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  few  compre- 
hensive studies  done  on  that  subject),  notes 
that  NATO  has  414,000  men  in  its  divisions, 
while  the  Pact  has  564,000.  With  this  meas- 
ure of  divisional  manpower,  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage shrinks  to  1.36:1.  Fischer  calculates 
that  when  overall  manpower  levels  on  the 
Central  Front  are  considered,  the  Pact's  ad- 
vantage shrinks  even  further  to  1.09:1.  This 
is  because  NATO  has  traditionally  had  more 
men  assigned  to  combat  units  which  are  not 
organic  to  divisions.  Since  the  study  was 
issued,  the  Pact  has  added  approximately 
50,000  men,  raising  the  overall  advantage  in 
manpower  to  1.15:1— hardly  an  alarming 
figure. 

These  figures  are  clear  evidence  that 
NATO  is  not  hopelessly  outnumbered. 

WEAPONS 

It  is  not  difficult  to  compare  numbers  of 
specific  weapons  on  each  side. 

Such  comparisons,  however,  do  not  take 
Into  account  qualitative  differences  within 
the  same  category  of  weapons  nor  do  they 
deal  with  the  problems  of  comparing  differ- 
ent categories  of  weapons  (i.e..  tanks  vs.  ar- 
tillery). 

ENFORCEMENT  AND  MOBILIZATION 

Now,  consider  the  critical  matter  of  com- 
parative reinforcement  capabilities.  Al- 
though NATO's  reinforcement  capability  is 
not  as  great  as  the  Soviets'  In  an  absolute 
sense.  NATO  has  the  potential  to  keep  the 
overall  ratio  of  forces  very  close  to  the  pre- 
mobilization ratio.  The  notion  that  the  Sovi- 
ets can  rely  on  some  massive  second  echelon 
that  NATO  cannot  match  is  a  false  one. 
However,  the  ratio  of  forces  In  any  future 
mobilization  will  be  heavily  influenced  by 
the  timeliness  with  which  each  side  starts  to 
mobilize.  If  NATO  begins  mobilizing  its 
forces  before  the  Pact  does,  or  simulta- 
neously with  the  Pact,  then  the  force  ratios 
will  remain  close  to  the  1.2:1  (in  armored  di- 
vision equivalents)  and  1.36:1  (In  divisional 
manpower),     the     ratios    which    obtained 


before  mobilization.  If  NATO  starts  mobiliz- 
ing a  few  days  after  the  Pact,  then  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  should  approach  but  not 
exceed  a  2:1  ratio  in  the  very  early  days  of 
mobilization  and  then  fall  to  a  level  close  to 
the  pre-mobillzation  ratios.  But  once  the 
gap  In  mobilization  starting  times  reaches 
seven  days  (in  the  Pact's  favor),  NATO 
begins  to  face  serious  problems,  problems 
which  become  even  more  pronounced  as  the 
mobilization  gap  widens  further. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  are 
definite  limits  to  the  utility  of  measuring 
force  levels. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  clear  if  one  side  has  an 
overwhelming  advantage  in  forces,  that 
glaring  asymmetry  is  very  likely  to  lesid  to  a 
decisive  victory. 

The  previous  analysis  of  the  balance  of 
forces  in  Europe  indicates  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  enjoy  such  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage. They  do  not  have  the  numerical  supe- 
riority to  simply  crush  NATO.  In  a  conven- 
tional war  In  Europe,  whether  or  not  the 
Soviets  prevail  will  depend  on  how  they 
employ  their  forces  against  NATO's  de- 
fenses. In  other  words,  success  will  be  a 
function  of  strategy,  not  overwhelming 
numbers. 

DOCTRINE 

NATO's  forces  are  arrayed  to  support  a 
strategy  of  forward  defense.  In  other  words, 
to  meet  a  Pact  offensive,  the  forces  in  each 
of  NATO's  corps  sectors  are  deployed  very 
close  to  the  border  between  the  two  Ger- 
manics. How  do  the  Soviets  plan  to  fight  a 
non-nuclear  war  In  Europe? 

The  assumption  here  is  that  they  will 
employ  a  blitzkrieg.  This  strategy  calls  for 
the  attacker  to  concentrate  his  armored 
forces  at  one  of  more  points  along  the  de- 
fender's front,  pierce  that  front,  and  race 
deep  Into  the  defender's  rear.  The  aim  is  to 
avoid  a  broad  frontal  attack  and.  instead,  to 
drive  a  small  number  of  powerful  armored 
columns  into  the  depths  of  the  defense. 

To  determine  whether  the  Soviets  can 
successfully  launch  a  blitzkrieg  against 
NATO's  forward  defense,  two  key  questions 
must  be  answered.  First,  can  the  Soviets 
achieve  the  necessary  force  ratios  on  their 
main  axes  of  advance  so  that  they  can  then 
open  gateways  into  NATO's  rear?  In  other 
words,  given  the  deployment  of  NATO's 
forces  as  well  as  the  terrain,  how  likely  Is  it 
that  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  repeat  the 
German  achievement  opposite  the  Ardennes 
Forest  In  1940?  Is  it  true,  as  advocates  of  a 
maneuver-oriented  defense  claim,  that  the 
Pact  can  choose  any  point  on  the  NATO 
front  and  achieve  the  superiority  of  forces 
necessary  to  effect  a  breakthrough? 

Second,  if  the  Soviets  are  able  to  tear 
open  a  hole  or  two  In  NATO's  defensive 
front,  will  the  Soviets  be  able  to  exploit 
those  openings  and  penetrate  Into  the 
depths  of  the  NATO  defense  before  NATO 
has  a  chance  to  shift  forces  and  slow  the 
penetrating  spearheads?  Effecting  a  deep 
strategic  penetration  in  the  "fog  of  war," 
when  the  defender  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  seal  off  the  gaps  in  his  defense,  is 
difficult  and  requires  a  first-rate  army.  How 
capable  is  the  Soviet  Army  of  accomplishing 
this  difficult  task?  Although  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  provide  definitive  answers  to  these 
questions,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  NATO  is  capable  of  thwarting  a  Soviet 
blitzkrieg  and  turning  the  conflict  into  a 
war  of  attrition. 

THE  INITIAL  DEPLOYMENT  PATTERNS 

When  considering  Soviet  deployment  pat- 
terns for  a  conventional  European  war,  the 
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Capturing  Frankfurt  would  effectively  cut 
Germany  in  half,  and  given  the  importance 
of  north-south  lines  of  communication, 
would  leave  NATO's  forces  in  southern  Ger- 
many isolated. 

The  second  potential  axis  of  advance  is  lo- 
cated in  the  sector  covered  by  the  III 
German  Corps.  The  attacking  forces  would 
move  through  the  Gottingen  Corridor,  just 
south  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  The  industri- 
alized Ruhr  is  located  due  west  of  Gotting- 
en. 

There  is  a  third  potential  axis  of  advance 
in  CENTAG,  although  it  is  less  attractive 
than  the  axes  which  run  through  the  Pulda 
Gap  and  the  Gottingen  Corridor.  This  axis 
runs  from  Bohemia  through  the  area 
around  the  city  of  Hof  toward  Stuttgart: 
The  Hof  Corridor.  The  terrain  that  an  at- 
tacking force  would  have  to  traverse  there  is 
considerably  more  obstacle-ridden  than  the 
terrain  along  the  other  axes.  Moreover, 
Stuttgart  is  a  far  less  attractive  target  than 
either  Frankfurt  or  the  Ruhr.  Aside  from 
these  three  axes,  there  are  no  attractive  al- 
tcmsiCivcs. 

NATO's  forces  in  CENTAG  should  be  able 
to  contain  a  major  Soviet  attack  in  this 
region.  There  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
potential  axes  of  advance,  each  of  which  is 
quite  narrow  and  well  defined  and  each  of 
which  NATO  is  well  prepared  to  defend. 
Moreover,  NATO  has  contingency  plans  to 
shift  forces  to  combat  Soviet  efforts  de- 
signed to  achieve  overwhelming  force  ratios 
at  the  points  of  main  attack.  NATO's  pros- 
pect of  successfully  halting  a  Soviet  attack 
are  further  strengthened  by  the  terrain, 
which  not  only  limits  the  number  of  poten- 
tial axes,  but  also  charmels  the  attacking 
forces  across  the  width  of  Germany.  In 
other  words,  the  potential  axes  of  advance 
are  rather  narrow  and  do  not  allow  the  at- 
tacker to  spread  his  forces  after  the  initial 
breakthrough. 

THE  NORTH  GERMAN  PLAIN:  OPEN  ROAD  FOR  PACT 
ADVANCE? 

Now,  consider  NATO's  prospects  for  con- 
taining a  Soviet  attack  directed  against 
NORTHAG.  It  is  widely  held  that  NATO  is 
more  vulnerable  in  this  region  than  in 
CENTAG.  The  terrain  in  NORTHAG,  be- 
cause it  is  not  mountainous  and  covered 
with  forests,  is  generally  held  to  be  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  movement  of  large  armored 
formations. 

Secondly,  there  are  doubts  about  whether 
the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and  even  the 
British,  have  the  capability  to  withstand  a 
Soviet  attack. 

Notwithstanding  that  NATO  is  more  vul- 
nerable in  this  region  than  in  CENTAG.  the 
prospects  for  thwarting  a  major  Soviet 
attack  in  NORTHAG  are  quite  good.  The 
terrain  is  not  obstacle-free  by  any  means 
and.  as  will  become  clear,  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  Corps  Sectors  are  not  the  weak  links 
that  they  are  often  said  to  be. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  front  is 
covered  by  the  Harz  Mountains,  while  the 
terrain  throughout  the  depth  of  the  corps 
sector  is  laden  with  obstacles. 

The  North  German  Plain,  above  the  Bel- 
gian Corps  Sector,  is  covered  by  the  I  Brit- 
ish and  1  German  Corps.  There  is  wide- 
spread agreement  that  the  Pact  will  place  a 
single  main  axis  against  NORTHAG  and 
that  the  axis  will  be  located  on  the  North 
German  Plain.  Although  there  are  no 
mountains  and  few  forests  in  this  region, 
there  are  obstacles  in  both  the  German  and 
British  Corps  Sectors.  In  the  British  Corps 
Sector,  there  is  significant  urban  sprawl 
centered  on  Hannover,  which  is  located  in 


the  heart  of  this  corps  sector.  Armored 
forces  simply  will  not  be  able  to  move  rapid- 
ly through  those  urban  areas  that  NATO 
chooses  to  defend. 

"Finally,  even  if  the  attacking  forces  were 
able  to  penetrate  through  this  sector  rapid- 
ly, it  is  unlikely  that  NATO  would  be  mor- 
tally wounded.  Certainly,  NATO  would  feel 
the  loss  of  the  ports  in  northern  Germany. 
However,  since  the  attacking  forces  would 
exit  Germany  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  NATO  would  still  have  access 
to  the  most  important  Belgian  and  Dutch 
ports. 

In  sum,  given  the  initial  deployment  pat- 
terns of  both  NATO  and  the  Pact,  it  ap- 
pears that  NATO  is  reasonably  well  de- 
ployed to  meet  a  Soviet  blitzkrieg.  Although 
both  Pact  and  NATO  deployment  patterns 
have  been  examined,  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused, for  the  most  part,  on  examining 
NATO's  capability  to  thwart  a  blitzkrieg. 
Now  let  us  shift  the  focus  and  examine,  in 
detail,  Soviet  capabilities. 

SOVIET  CAPABILITIES  FOR  BLITZKRIEG  WARFARE 

To  ascertain  whether  the  Soviet  Army  has 
the  capacity  to  effect  a  blitzkrieg,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  examine  that  Army  on  three 
levels.  First,  one  must  consider  how  the 
Soviet  Army  is  organized.  In  other  words, 
are  the  forces  structured  to  facilitate  a  blitz- 
krieg? Second,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
doctrine,  a  subject  that  has  already  received 
some  attention.  Finally,  there  is  the  matter 
of  raw  skill.  Assuming  that  the  problems 
with  force  structure  and  doctrine  are  mini- 
mal, is  the  Soviet  Army  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  assigned  task? 

Since  almost  all  the  Pact  divisions  that 
would  be  used  in  a  European  war  are  either 
armored  or  mechanized  infantry,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Pact  is  appro- 
priately organized  to  launch  a  blitzkrieg.  On 
close  inspection,  however,  there  are  poten- 
tial trouble  spots  in  the  Pact's  force  struc- 
ture. Over  the  past  decade,  Soviet  divisions 
have  become  extremely  heavy  units.  West- 
em  analysts  pay  a  great  deal  of.  attention  to 
the  large  and  growing  number  of  tanks,  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicles,  artillery  pieces, 
rocket  launchers,  surface-to-air  missiles,  air 
defense  guns,  anti-tank  guided  missiles 
(ATGMs).  and  assorted  other  weapons  that 
are  found  in  Soviet  as  well  as  other  Pact  di- 
visions. Past  a  certain  point,  however,  there 
is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  mass 
and  the  velocity  of  an  attacking  force.  As 
the  size  of  the  attacking  force  increases,  the 
logistical  problems  as  well  as  the  command 
and  control  problems  increase  proportion- 
ately. Then,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
move  that  force  rapidly— an  essential  re- 
quirement for  a  blitzkrieg,  where  the  at- 
tacker is  seeking  to  strike  deep  into  the  de- 
fender's rear  before  the  defender  can  shift 
forces  to  deal  with  the  penetrating  forces. 

Consider  now  the  matter  of  doctrine.  As 
noted  earlier,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
exactly  how  the  Soviets  plan  to  fight  a  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe.  This  is  because  the 
Soviets  themselves  are  not  sure;  there  is 
presently  doctrinal  uncertainty  in  their 
military  circles.  Certainly,  they  continue  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  rapidly  defeating 
NATO,  should  a  war  in  Europe  break  out. 
The  Soviets  reconcile,  however,  that  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  do  this,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  proliferation  of 
ATGMs.  Moreover,  they  are  well  aware  of 
how  these  organizational  problems  com- 
pound their  task.  They  realize  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  effect  deep  strategic  penetra- 
tions against  prepared  defenses.  Although 


there  has  been  a  considerable  effort  to  find 
a  solution  to  this  problem,  if  anything,  the 
Soviets  appear  to  be  moving  closer  to  a 
strategy  of  attrition.  This  is  reflected  in 
their  growing  reliance  on  artillery  and  dis- 
mounted infantry.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  have  made  a  conscious  decision 
to  fight  a  war  of  attrition.  Instead,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  being  inexorably  drawn 
in  this  direction  by  their  efforts  to  neutral- 
ize the  growing  firepower,  both  ground- 
based  and  air-delivered,  available  to  NATO. 

SOVIET  TRAINING  AND  INITIATIVE 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  Soviet  army  has  the  necessary  raw 
skills.  Any  army  that  intends  to  implement 
a  blitzkrieg  must  have  a  highly  flexible  com- 
mand structure  as  well  as  officers  and  NCOs 
at  every  level  of  the  chain  of  conunand  who 
are  capable  of  exercising  initiative.  A  blitz- 
krieg is  not  a  steamroller:  success  is  ulti- 
mately a  consequence  of  able  commanders 
making  rapid-fire  decisions  in  the  "fog  of 
battle"  which  enable  the  attacking  forces  to 
make  the  crucial  deep  strategic  penetra- 
tions. Should  the  Soviets  attack  NATO, 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  Soviets  will  open 
a  hole  or  holes  in  the  NATO  front.  Natural- 
ly, NATO  will  try  to  close  those  holes  and 
seal  off  any  penetrations  as  quicky  as  possi- 
ble. The  key  question  is:  can  the  Soviets  ex- 
ploit such  opportunities  before  NATO, 
which  is  well  prepared  for  such  an  eventual- 
ity, shuts  the  door?  In  this  battle,  the  cru- 
cial determinant  will  not  be  how  much  fire- 
power the  Soviets  have  amassed  for  the 
breakthrough;  success  will  be  largely  the 
result  of  highly  skilled  officers  and  NCOs 
making  the  decisions  that  will  enable  the  ar- 
mored spearheads  to  outrun  NATO's  de- 
fenses. A  blitzkrieg  depends  on  split-second 
timing  since  opportunity  on  the  battlefield 
is  so  fleeting. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  Soviet 
officers  and  NCOs  are  sadly  lacking  in  indi- 
vidual initiative,  and  furthermore,  that  the 
Soviet  command  structure  is  rigid. 

Their  absence  is  largely  the  result  of  pow- 
erful historical  forces.  Fundamental  struc- 
tural change  in  Soviet  society  and  the 
Soviet  military  would  be  necessary  before 
there  would  be  any  significant  increase  in 
flexibility  and  initiative. 

Other  deficiencies  in  the  Soviet  Army  cast 
doubt  on  the  Soviets'  capacity  to  launch  a 
successful  blitzkrieg.  For  example,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  significant  problems  with  training. 
Overreliance  on  training  aids  and  simulators 
is  a  factor  often  cited,  and  there  is  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  training  process  does 
not  satisfactorily  approximate  actual 
combat  conditions.  Training  is  of  special  im- 
portance for  the  Soviets  since  their  army  is 
comprised  largely  of  conscripts  who  serve  a 
mere  two  years.  Moreover,  since  new  con- 
scripts are  trained  in  actual  combat  units, 
more  than  half  of  the  troops  in  the  19 
Soviet  divisions  in  East  Germany  are  sol- 
diers with  less  than  two  years  of  experience. 
At  any  one  time,  a  significant  number  of 
those  troops  is  either  untrained  or  partially 
trained.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Soviet 
soldiers  are  deficient  in  map  reading,  a  skill 
which  is  of  much  importance  for  an  army 
attempting  to  launch  a  blitzkrieg. 

Finally,  one  must  consider  the  capabilities 
of  the  non-Soviet  divisions,  which  comprise 
approximately  half  of  the  Pact's  57  Vi  stand- 
ing divisions.  Although  the  Soviet  divisions 
will  certainly  perform  the  critical  tasks  in 
any  offensive,  the  non-Soviet  divisions  will 
have  to  play  a  role  in  the  operation.  Other- 
wise, the  size  of  the  offensive  would  have  to 
be  scaled  down  significantly.  One  cannot  say 


with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the  East 
Europeans  would  be  militarily  incapable  of 
performing  their  assigned  task  or  that  they 
would  not  commit  themselves  politically  to 
supporting  a  Soviet-led  offensive.  The  Sovi- 
ets, however,  would  have  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  reliability  of  the  East  Eu- 
ropeans. 

CONCLUSION 

Even  if  one  were  to  discount  these  weak- 
nesses of  the  Soviet  Army,  the  task  of  quick- 
ly overrunning  NATO's  defenses  would  be 
very  formidable  one.  A  PMt  offensive  would 
have  to  traverse  the  obstacle-ridden  terrain 
which  covers  almost  all  of  Germsaiy  and  re- 
stricts the  movement  of  large  armored 
units.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  NATO  has  the  wherewithal  to 
thwart  such  an  offensive.  In  short,  NATO  is 
in  relatively  good  shape  at  the  conventional 
level. 

Two  very  important  caveats,  however,  are 
in  order.  First,  NATO  must  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  ongoing  Improvements  In  Its 
force  structure.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  effort  to  modernize  her  forces  in 
Central  Europe  is  slowing  down.  Therefore. 
NATO  must  continue  to  make  improve- 
ments If  It  Is  to  maintain  the  present  bal- 
ance. It  Is  absolutely  essential,  for  example, 
that  deployment  of  the  American  Corps  In 
NORTHAG  be  completed.  It  is  also  impera- 
tive that  the  Belgians,  the  British,  and  the 
Dutch  continue  to  modernize  and  upgrade 
their  conventional  forces.  More  specifically, 
these  forces,  especially  the  British,  must  In- 
crease the  firepower  of  their  Individual  bri- 
gades. And.  the  Allies  need  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  improving  the  sustainability  of 
their  forces. 

Fortunately,  the  conventional  wisdom  Is 
wrong;  NATO  presently  has  the  capability 
to  thwart  a  Soviet  attack.  Unfortunately, 
too  few  people  recognize  this.  The  second 
caveat  concerns  warning  time  and  mobiliza- 
tion. Given  NATO's  present  intelligence  ca- 
pabilities and  the  Pact's  force  structure, 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  NATO  would 
detect  a  full-scale  Pact  mobilization  almost 
immediately.  Obviously.  NATO  must  ensure 
that  it  maintains  this  capability.  Problems 
arise,  however,  in  circumstances  where  the 
Pact  pursues  a  limited  mobilization  which  Is 
somewhat  difficult  to  gauge.  Although 
there  are  real  limits  as  to  how  much  mobili- 
zation the  Soviets  can  achieve  before  tip- 
ping their  hand,  NATO  needs  to  be  especial- 
ly sensitive  to  such  an  eventuality.  More- 
over, NATO  must  be  prepared  to  respond  to 
a  limited  mobilization,  even  if  the  evidence 
of  such  a  mobilization  is  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous. This  leads  to  the  critical  problem  of 
mobilization. 

This  article  highlights  how  Important  It  Is 
that  NATO  mobilize  its  forces  immediately 
after  the  Pact  begins  its  mobilization.  A  fa- 
vorable balance  of  forces  In  a  crisis  will  be  a 
function  of  pohtical  as  well  as  military  fac- 
tors. 

The  real  danger  is  that  NATO's  leaders 
will  not  agree  to  mobilize  in  a  crisis  for  fear 
that  such  a  move  might  provoke  a  Soviet 
attack.  The  risk  of  pushing  the  Soviets  to 
preempt  can  be  reduced,  however,  by  avoid- 
ing certain  provocative  moves  and  by  clearly 
communicating  one's  intentions  to  the  other 
side.  Nevertheless,  the  risk  of  provoking  a 
Soviet  attack  by  initiating  NATO  mc  billza- 
tlon  can  never  be  completely  erased.  That 
risk,  however,  must  be  weighed  agai  i-st  the 
far  greater  danger  that  if  NATO  dees  not 
mobilize,  the  capability  to  defend  ag?inst  a 
Pact  attack  will  be  lost.  Moreover,  on^e  the 
Pact  achie\es  a  decisive  superiority  because 


of  NATO's  failure  to  mobilize.  It  would  be 
not  only  difficult,  but  very  d&ngerous  for 
NATO  to  attempt  to  redress  the  balance 
with  a  tardy  mobilization.  Seeing  that  proc- 
ess set  into  motion,  the  Pact  would  have  a 
very  strong  Incentive  to  attack  before 
NATO  erased  Its  advantage.  In  short.  It  is 
essential  that  NATO  plan  for  ways  to  mobi- 
lize that  do  not  provoke  a  Soviet  attack,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  ensure  that  NATO  does 
not  lose  its  present  capability  to  defend 
Itself  effectively  against  a  Soviet  offensive. 

DEATH  TO  DRUG  KING  PINS 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  get  the  drug  dealers  and  the 
drugs  out  of  our  homes,  our  schools, 
and  our  communities.  I  voted  to  table 
the  amendment  that  would  have  im- 
posed a  Federal  death  penalty  for  cer- 
tain drug  related  murders  because  I  do 
not  think  it  would  do  the  job  that 
must  be  done. 

I  want  to  get  the  people  who  carry 
out  the  vile  and  vicious  sale  of  drugs 
off  our  streets.  I  want  them  caught, 
convicted,  and  incarcerated.  I'm  tired 
of  the  havoc  that  drugs  and  the  drug 
trade  are  causing. 

However,  Maryland  law  enforcement 
officials  have  advised  me  that  with  a 
death  penalty  in  effect  they  would 
have  additional  problems  obtaining 
convictions.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  makes  convictions  harder 
to  obtain,  so  I  supported  tabling  the 
amendment  that  added  a  Federal 
death  penalty  for  drug  related  mur- 
ders. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  death 
penalty  in  cases  of  extraordinary  or 
heinous  crimes  such  as  treason,  terror- 
ism or  the  murder  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  If  I  thought  it  would 
help  the  drug  fight.  I  would  consider 
supporting  this  amendment.  But  the 
people  in  Maryland  who  are  on  the 
front  lines  of  this  fight  have  told  me 
this  sort  of  proposal  will  hurt  their  ef- 
forts. 

I  would  support  life  without  parole 
for  drug  related  murders.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  sure  the 
curse  of  the  drug  trade  is  lifted. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— TREATY 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNION 
OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUB- 
LICS ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
THEIR  INTERMEDIATE-RANGE 
AND  SHORTER-RANGE  MIS- 
SILES (THE  INF  TREATY) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  9,  Treaty  Docimient  No. 
100-11,  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Elimination  of  Their  Intermediate- 
Range  and  Shorter-Range  Missiles 
(the  INF  Treaty),  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  reading  of  the  treaty  pro- 
ceed through  section  17.  down  to  the 
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Mr.  President,  reserv- 

to  object— and  I  am  not 
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request. 

No,  there  Is  not. 

OFFICER.  Wlth- 
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•ground-launched  cruise  missile  (GLCM)" 
means  a  ground-launched  cruise  missile  that 
is  a  weapon-delivery  vehicle. 

3.  The  term  "GLBM  launcher"  means  a 
fixed  launcher  or  a  mobile  land-based  trans- 
porter-erector-launcher mechanism  for 
launching  a  GLBM. 

4.  The  term  "GLCM  launcher"  means  a 
fixed  launcher  or  a  mobile  land-based  trans- 
porter-erector-launcher mechanism  for 
launching  a  GLCM. 

5.  The  term  "intermediate-range  missile" 
means  a  GLBM  or  a  GLCM  having  a  range 
capability  in  excess  of  1000  kilometers  but 
not  in  excess  of  5500  kilometers. 

6.  The  term  "shorter-range  missile" 
means  a  GLBM  or  a  GLCM  having  a  range 
capability  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  500  kilo- 
meters but  not  in  excess  of  1000  kilometers. 

7.  The  term  "deployment  area"  means  a 
designated  area  within  which  intermediate- 
range  missiles  and  launchers  of  such  mis- 
siles may  operate  and  within  which  one  or 
more  missile  operating  bases  are  located. 

8.  The  term  "missile  operating  base" 
means: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles, a  complex  of  facilities,  located  within  a 
deployment  area,  at  which  intermediate- 
range  missiles  and  launchers  of  such  mis- 
siles normally  operate,  in  which  support 
structures  associates  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers  are  also  located  and  in  which  sup- 
port equipment  associated  with  such  mis- 
siles and  launchers  is  normally  located:  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  shorter-range  missiles,  a 
complex  of  facilities,  located  any  place,  at 
which  shorter-range  missiles  and  launchers 
of  such  missiles  normally  operate  and  in 
which  support  equipment  associated  with 
such  missiles  and  launchers  is  normally  lo- 

9.  The  term  "missile  support  facility,"  as 
regards  intermediate-range  or  shorter-range 
missiles  and  launchers  of  such  missiles, 
means  a  missile  production  facility  or  a 
launcher  production  facility,  a  missile  repair 
facility  or  a  launcher  repair  facility,  a  train- 
ing facility,  a  missile  storage  facility  or  a 
launcher  storage  facility,  a  test  range,  or  an 
elimination  facility  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing. 

10.  The  term  "transit"  means  movement, 
notified  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5(f) 
of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty,  of  an  interme- 
diate-range missile  or  a  launcher  of  such  a 
missile  between  missile  support  facilities, 
between  such  a  facility  and  a  deployment 
area  or  between  deployment  areas,  or  of  a 
shorter-range  missile  or  a  launcher  of  such 
a  missile  from  a  missile  support  facility  or  a 
missile  operating  base  to  an  elimination  fa- 
cility. 

11.  The  term  "deployed  missile"  means  an 
intermediate-range  missile  located  within  a 
deployment  area  or  a  shorter-range  missile 
located  at  a  missile  operating  base. 

12.  The  term  "non-deployed  missile" 
means  an  intermediate-range  missile  located 
outside  a  deployment  area  or  a  shorter- 
range  missile  located  outside  a  missile  oper- 
ating base. 

13.  The  term  "deployed  launcher"  means 
a  launcher  of  an  intermediate-range  missile 
located  within  a  deployment  area  or  a 
launcher  of  a  shorter-range  missile  located 
at  a  missile  operating  base. 

14.  The  term  "non-deployed  launcher" 
means  a  launcher  of  an  intermediate-range 
missile  located  outside  a  deployment  area  or 
a  launcher  of  a  shorter-range  missile  located 
outside  a  missile  operating  base. 

15.  The  term  "basing  country"  means  a 
country  other  than  the  United  States  of 


America  or  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  whose  territory  intermediate- 
range  or  shorter-range  missiles  of  the  Par- 
ties, launchers  of  such  missiles  or  support 
structures  associated  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers  were  located  at  any  time  after  No- 
vember 1,  1987.  Missiles  or  launchers  in 
transit  are  not  considered  to  be  "located." 

ARTICLE  III 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  exist- 
ing types  of  intermediate-range  missiles  are: 

(a)  for  the  United  States  of  America,  mis- 
siles of  the  types  designated  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  Pershing  II  and 
the  BGM-109G,  which  are  known  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the 
same  designations:  and 

(b)  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, missiles  of  the  types  designated  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
the  RSD-10,  the  R-12  and  the  R-14,  which 
are  known  to  the  United  States  of  America 
as  the  SS-20,  the  SS-4  and  the  SS-5,  respec- 
tively. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  exist- 
ing types  of  shorter-range  missiles  are: 

(a)  for  the  United  States  of  America,  mis- 
siles of  the  type  designated  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  Pershing  lA,  which 
is  known  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  by  the  same  designation:  and 

(b)  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, missiles  of  the  types  designated  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
the  OTR-22  and  the  OTR-23,  which  are 
known  to  the  United  States  of  America  as 
the  SS-12  and  the  SS-23,  respectively. 

ARTICLE  IV 

1.  Each  Party  shall  eliminate  all  its  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  and  launchers  of 
such  missiles,  and  all  support  structures  and 
supp>ort  equipment  of  the  categories  listed 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  asso- 
ciated with  such  missiles  and  launchers,  so 
that  no  later  than  three  years  after  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty  and  thereafter  no 
such  missiles,  launchers,  support  structures 
or  support  equipment  shall  be  possessed  by 
either  Party. 

2.  To  implement  paragraph  1  of  this  Arti- 
cle, upon  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
both  Parties  shall  begin  and  continue 
throughout  the  duration  of  each  phase,  the 
reduction  of  all  types  of  their  deployed  and 
non-deployed  intermediate-range  missiles 
and  deployed  and  non-deployed  launchers 
of  such  missiles  and  support  structures -and 
support  equipment  associated  with  such 
missiles  and  launchers  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty.  These  reduc- 
tions shall  be  implemented  into  two  phases 
so  that: 

(a)  by  the  end  of  the  first  phase,  that  is, 
no  later  than  20  months  after  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Treaty: 

(i)  the  ntmiber  of  deployed  launchers  of 
intermediate-range  missiles  for  each  Party 
shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  launchers 
that  are  capable  of  carrying  or  containing  at 
one  time  missiles  considered  by  the  Parties 
to  carry  171  warheads: 

(ii)  the  number  of  deployed  intermediate- 
range  missiles  for  each  Party  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  of  such  missiles  consid- 
ered by  the  Parties  to  carry  180  warheads; 

(iii)  the  aggregate  number  of  deployed 
and  non-deployed  launchers  of  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  for  each  Party  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  of  launchers  that  are  ca- 
pable of  carrying  or  containing  at  one  time 
missiles  considered  by  the  Parties  to  carry 
200  warheads; 


(Iv)  the  aggregate  number  of  deployed  and 
non-deployed  Intermediate-range  missiles 
for  each  Party  shall  not  exceed  the  number 
of  such  missiles  considered  by  the  Parties  to 
carry  200  warheads;  and 

(V)  the  ratio  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
deployed  and  non-deployed  intermediate- 
range  GLBMs  of  existing  types  for  each 
Party  to  the  aggregate  number  of  deployed 
and  non-deployed  intermediate-range  mis- 
sUes  of  existing  types  possessed  by  that 
Party  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  such  in- 
termediate-range GLBMs  to  such  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  for  that  Party  as  of  No- 
vember 1,  1987,  as  set  forth  in  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding;  and 

(b)  by  the  end  of  the  second  phase,  that  is, 
no  later  than  three  years  after  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  all  intermediate-range 
missiles  of  each  Party,  launchers  of  such 
missiles  tind  all  support  structures  and  sup- 
port equipment  of  the  categories  listed  in 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  associ- 
ated with  such  missiles  and  launchers,  shall 
be  eliminated. 

ARTICLE  v 

1.  Each  Party  shall  eliminate  all  its  short- 
er-range missiles  and  launchers  of  such  mis- 
siles, and  all  support  equipment  of  the  cate- 
gories listed  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing associated  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers,  so  that  no  later  than  18  months 
after  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty  and 
thereafter  no  such  missiles,  launchers  or 
support  equipment  shall  be  possessed  by 
either  Party. 

2.  No  later  than  90  days  after  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  com- 
plete the  removal  of  all  its  deployed  shorter- 
range  missiles  and  deployed  and  non-de- 
ployed launchers  of  such  missiles  to  elimi- 
nation facilities  and  shall  retain  them  at 
those  locations  until  they  are  eliminated  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination.  No  later  than 
12  months  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shall  complete  the  re- 
moval of  all  its  non-deployed  shorter-range 
missiles  to  elimination  facilities  and  shall 
retain  them  at  those  locations  until  they  are 
eliminated  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Protocol  on  Elimina- 
tion. 

3.  Shorter-range  missiles  and  laimchers  of 
such  missiles  shall  not  be  located  at  the 
same  elimination  facility.  Such  facilities 
shall  be  separated  by  no  less  than  1,000  kilo- 
meters. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1.  Upon  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty 
and  thereafter,  neither  Party  shall: 

(a)  produce  or  flight-test  any  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  or  produce  any  stages  of 
such  missiles  or  any  launchers  of  such  mis- 
siles; or 

(b)  produce,  flight-test  or  launch  any 
shorter-range  missiles  or  produce  any  stages 
of  such  missiles  or  any  launchers  of  such 
missiles. 

2.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
produce  a  type  of  GLBM  not  limited  by  this 
Treaty  which  uses  a  stage  which  is  outward- 
ly similar  to,  but  not  interchangeable  with, 
a  stage  of  an  existing  type  of  intermediate- 
range  GLBM  having  more  than  one  stage, 
providing  that  that  Party  does  not  produce 
any  other  stage  which  is  outwardly  similar 
to,  but  not  interchangeable  with,  any  other 
stage  of  an  existing  type  of  intermedial  s- 
range  GLBM. 

ARTICLE  VII 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty: 


1.  If  a  ballistic  missile  or  a  cruise  missile 
has  been  flight-tested  or  deployed  for 
weapon  delivery,  all  missiles  of  that  type 
shall  be  considered  to  be  weapon-delivery 
vehicles. 

2.  If  a  GLBM  or  GLCM  is  an  intermedi- 
ate-range missile,  all  GLBMs  or  GLCMs  of 
that  typ>e  shall  be  considered  to  be  interme- 
diate-range missiles.  If  a  GLBM  or  GLCM  is 
a  shorter-range  missile,  all  GLBMs  or 
GLCMs  of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to 
be  shorter-range  missiles. 

3.  If  a  GLBM  is  of  a  type  developed  and 
tested  solely  to  intercept  and  counter  ob- 
jects not  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  mis- 
sile to  which  the  limitations  of  this  Treaty 
apply. 

4.  The  range  capability  of  a  GLBM  not 
listed  in  Article  III  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  maximum  range  to 
which  it  has  been  tested.  The  range  capabil- 
ity of  a  GLCM  not  listed  in  Article  III  of 
this  Treaty  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
maximum  distance  which  can  be  covered  by 
the  missile  in  its  standard  design  mode 
flying  until  fuel  exhaustion,  determined  by 
projecting  its  flight  path  onto  the  earth's 
sphere  from  the  point  of  launch  to  the 
point  of  impact.  GLBMs  or  GLCMs  that 
have  a  range  capability  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  500  kilometers  but  not  in  excess  of  1,000 
kilometers  shall  be  considered  to  be  shorter- 
range  missiles.  GLBMs  or  GLCMs  that  have 
a  range  capability  in  excess  of  1,000  kilome- 
ters but  not  in  excess  of  5,500  kilometers 
shall  be  considered  to  be  intermediate-range 
missiles. 

5.  The  maximum  number  of  warheads  an 
existing  type  of  intermediate-range  missile 
or  shorter-range  missile  carries  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  number  listed  for  missiles 
of  that  type  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing. 

6.  Each  GLBM  or  GLCM  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  carry  the  maximum  number  of  war- 
heads listed  for  a  GLBM  or  GLCM  of  that 
type  In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

7.  If  a  launcher  has  been  tested  for 
launching  a  GLBM  or  a  GLCM.  all  launch- 
ers of  that  type  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  tested  for  launching  GLBMs  or 
GLCMs. 

8.  If  a  launcher  has  contained  or  launched 
a  particular  type  of  GLBM  or  GLCM,  all 
launchers  of  that  type  shall  be  considered 
to  be  launchers  of  that  type  of  GLBM  or 
GLCM. 

9.  The  number  of  missiles  each  launcher 
of  an  existing  type  of  intermediate-range 
missile  or  shorter-range  missile  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  capable  of  carrying  or  contain- 
ing at  one  time  is  the  number  listed  for 
launchers  of  missiles  of  that  type  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

10.  Except  in  the  case  of  elimination  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination,  the  following 
shall  apply: 

(a)  for  GLBMs  which  are  stored  or  moved 
in  separate  stages,  the  longest  stage  of  an 
intermediate-range  or  shorter-range  GLBM 
shall  be  counted  as  a  complete  missile; 

(b)  for  GLBMs  which  are  not  stored  or 
moved  in  separate  stages,  a  canister  of  the 
type  used  In  the  launch  of  an  intermediate- 
range  GLBM,  unless  a  Party  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  other  Party  that  t  does 
not  contain  such  a  missile,  or  an  ass -mbled 
intermediate-range  or  shorter-range  (iLBM, 
shall  be  counted  as  a  complete  missil";  and 

(c)  for  GLCMs,  the  airframe  of  an  inter- 
mediate-range or  shorter-range  GLCM  shall 
be  counted  as  a  complete  missile. 


11.  A  ballistic  mlssUe  which  is  not  a  mls- 
sUe  to  be  used  in  a  ground-based  mode  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  a  GLBM  if  it  is  test- 
launched  at  a  test  site  from  a  fixed  land- 
based  launcher  which  is  used  solely  for  test 
purposes  and  which  Is  distinguished  from 
GLBM  launchers.  A  cruise  missile  which  is 
not  a  missUe  to  be  used  in  a  ground-based 
mode  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  GLCM 
if  It  is  test-launched  at  a  test  site  from  a 
fixed  land-based  launcher  which  is  used 
solely  for  test  purposes  and  which  is  distin- 
guishable from  GLCM  laimchers. 

12.  E^ach  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
produce  and  use  for  booster  systems,  which 
might  otherwise  be  considered  to  be  inter- 
mediate-range or  shorter-range  missiles, 
only  existing  types  of  booster  stages  for 
such  booster  systems.  Launchers  of  such 
booster  systems  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  flight-testing  of  intermediate-range  or 
shorter-range  missiles  provided  that: 

(a)  stages  used  in  such  booster  systems  are 
different  from  stages  used  in  those  missiles 
listed  as  existing  types  of  intermediate- 
range  or  shorter-range  missiles  in  Article  III 
of  this  Treaty; 

(b)  such  booster  systems  ixe  used  only  for 
research  and  development  purposes  to  test 
objects  other  than  the  booster  systems 
themselves; 

(c)  the  aggregate  number  of  launchers  for 
such  booster  systems  shall  not  exceed  35  for 
each  Party  at  any  one  time;  and 

<d)  the  launchers  for  such  booster  systems 
are  fixed,  emplaced  above  ground  and  locat- 
ed only  at  research  and  development  launch 
sites  which  are  specified  in  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding. 
Research  and  development  launch  sites 
shall  not  be  subject  to  inst>ection  pursuant 
to  Article  XI  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

1.  All  mtermediate-range  missiles  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles  shall  be  located 
in  deployment  areas,  at  missile  support  fa- 
cilities or  shall  be  in  transit.  Intermediate- 
range  missiles  or  launchers  of  such  missiles 
shall  not  be  located  elsewhere. 

2.  Stages  of  intermediate-range  missiles 
shall  be  located  in  deployment  areas,  at  mis- 
sile support  facilities  or  moving  between  de- 
ployment areas,  between  missile  support  fa- 
cilities or  between  missile  support  facilities 
and  deployment  areas. 

3.  Until  their  removal  to  elimination  facili- 
ties as  required  by  paragraph  2  of  Article  V 
of  this  Treaty,  all  shorter-range  missiles  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles  shall  be  located 
at  missile  operating  bases,  at  missile  support 
facilities  or  shall  be  in  transit.  Shorter- 
raoige  missiles  or  launchers,  of  such  missiles 
shall  not  be  located  elsewhere. 

4.  Transit  of  a  missUe  or  launcher  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
completed  within  25  days. 

5.  All  deployment  areas,  missile  operating 
bases  and  missile  support  facilities  are  speci- 
fied in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
or  in  subsequent  updates  of  data  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  3,  5(a)  or  5(b)  of  Article  IX  of 
this  Treaty.  Neither  Party  shall  increase  the 
number  of,  or  change  the  location  or  bound- 
aries of,  deployment  areas,  missile  opterating 
bases  or  missile  support  facilities,  except  for 
elimination  facilities,  from  those  set  forth 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding.  A 
missile  support  facility  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  part  of  a  deployment  area  even 
though  it  may  be  located  within  the  geo- 
graphic boundaries  of  the  deployment  area. 

6.  Beginning  30  days  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty,  neither  Party  shall  locate  in- 
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(i)  the  number  and  type  of  items  of  missile 
systems  to  be  eliminated; 
(ii)  the  elimination  site; 
(iii)  for  intermediate-range  missiles,  the 
location  from  which  such  missiles,  launch- 
ers of  such  missiles  and  support  equipment 
associated  with  such  missiles  and  launchers 
are  moved  to  the  elimination  facility;  and 

<iv)  except  in  the  case  of  support  struc- 
tures, the  point  of  entry  to  be  used  by  an  in- 
spection team  conducting  an  inspection  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  7  of  Article  XI  of  this 
treaty  and  the  estimated  time  of  departure 
of  an  inspection  team  from  the  point  of 
entry  to  the  elimination  facility 

(d)  notification,  no  less  than  ten  days  in 
advance,  of  the  scheduled  date  of  the 
launch,  or  the  scheduled  date  of  the  initi- 
ation of  a  series  of  launches,  of  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  for  the  purpose  of  their 
elimination,  including: 
(i)  the  type  of  missiles  to  be  eliminated; 
(ii)  the  location  of  the  laimch,  or,  if  elimi- 
nation is  by  a  series  of  launches,  the  loca- 
tion of  such  launches  and  the  number  of 
launches  in  the  series; 

(iii)  the  point  of  entry  to  be  used  by  an  in- 
spection team  conducting  an  inspection  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  7  of  Article  XI  of  this 
treaty;  and 

(iv)  the  estimated  time  of  departure  of  an 
inspection  team  from  the  point  of  entry  to 
the  elimination  facility; 

te)  notification,  no  later  than  48  hours 
after  they  occur,  of  changes  in  the  number 
of  intermediate-range  and  shorter-range 
missiles,  launchers  of  such  missiles  and  sup- 
port structures  and  support  equipment  asso- 
ciated with  such  missiles  and  launchers  re- 
.suiting  from  elimination  as  described  in  the 
Protocol  on  Elimination,  including: 

(i)  the  number  and  type  of  items  of  a  mis- 
sile system  which  were  eliminated:  and 

(ii)  the  dale  and  location  of  such  elimina- 
tion; and 

(f)  notification  of  transit  of  intermediate- 
range  or  shorter-range  missiles  or  launchers 
of  such  missiles,  or  the  movement  of  train- 
ing missiles  or  training  launchers  for  such 
intermediate-range  and  shorter-range  mis- 
siles, no  later  than  48  hours  after  it  has 
been  completed,  including: 
(i)  the  number  of  missiles  or  launchers; 
(ii)  the  points,  dates  and  times  of  depar- 
ture and  arrival; 
(iii)  the  mode  of  transport;  and 
(iv)  the  location  and  time  at  that  location 
at  least  once  every  four  days  during  the 
period  of  transit. 

6.  Upon  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty 
and  thereafter,  each  Party  shall  notify  the 
other  Party,  no  less  than  ten  days  in  ad- 
vance, of  the  scheduled  date  an  1  location  of 
the  launch  of  a  research  and  development 
booster  system  as  described  in  paragraph  12 
of  Article  VII  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  X 

1.  Each  Party  shall  eliminate  its  interme- 
diate-range and  shorter-range  missiles  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles  and  support 
structures  and  support  equipment  associat- 
ed with  such  missiles  and  launchers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination. 

2.  Verification  by  on-site  inspection  of  the 
elimination  of  items  of  missiles  systems 
specified  in  the  Protocol  on  Elimination 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle XI  of  this  Treaty,  the  Protocol  on  Elimi- 
nation and  the  Protocol  on  Inspection. 

3.  When  a  Party  removes  its  intermediate- 
range  missUes,  launchers  of  such  missiles 
and  support  equipment  associated  with  such 
missiles    and    launchers    from    deployment 


areas  to  elimination  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  elimination,  it  shall  do  so  in 
complete  deployed  organizational  units.  For 
the  United  States  of  America,  these  units 
.shall  be  Pershing  II  batteries  and  BGM- 
109G  flights.  For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  these  units  shall  be  SS-20 
regiments  composed  of  two  or  three  battal- 
ions. 

4.  Elimination  of  intermediate-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles  and  launchers  of  such 
missiles  and  support  equipment  associated 
with  such  missiles  and  launchers  shall  be 
carried  out  at  the  facilities  that  are  speci- 
fied in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
or  notified  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
5(b)  of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty,  unless 
eliminated  in  accordance  with  Section  IV  or 
V  of  the  Protocol  on  Elimination.  Support 
structures,  associated  with  the  missiles  and 
launchers  subject  to  this  Treaty,  that  are 
subject  to  elimination  shall  be  eliminated  in 
situ. 

5.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right,  during 
the  first  six  months  after  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  to  eliminate  by  means  of 
launching  no  more  than  100  of  its  interme- 
diate-range missiles. 

6.  Intermediate-range  and  shorter-range 
missiles  which  have  been  tested  prior  to 
entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  but  never  de- 
ployed, and  which  are  not  existing  types  of 
intermediate-range  or  shorter-range  missiles 
listed  in  Article  III  of  this  Treaty,  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles,  shall  be  eliminat  - 
ed  within  six  months  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Protocol  on  Elimina- 
tion. Such  missiles  are; 

(a)  for  the  United  States  of  America,  mis- 
siles of  the  type  designated  by  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  as  the  Pershing  IB.  which 
is  known  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  by  the  same  designation;  and 

(b)  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, missiles  of  the  type  designated  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
the  RK-55.  which  is  known  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  SSC-X-4. 

7.  Intermediate-range  and  shorter-range 
missiles  and  launchers  of  such  missiles  and 
support  structures  and  support  equipment 
associated  with  such  missiles  and  launchers 
shall  be  considered  to  be  eliminated  after 
completion  of  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
the  Protocol  on  Elimination  and  upon  the 
notification  provided  for  in  paragraph  5(e) 
of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty. 

8.  Each  Party  shall  eliminate  its  deploy- 
ment areas,  missiles  operating  bases  and 
missile  support  facilities.  A  Party  shall 
notify  the  other  Party  pursuant  to  para 
graph  5(a)  of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty  once 
the  conditions  set  forth  below  are  fulfilled: 

(a)  all  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles,  launchers  o.f  such  missiles 
and  support  equipment  associated  with  such 
missiles  and  launchers  located  there  have 
been  removed; 

(b)  all  support  structures  associated  with 
such  missiles  and  launchers  located  there 
have  been  eliminated;  and 

(c)  all  activity  related  to  production, 
flight-testing,  training,  repair,  storage  or  de- 
ployment of  such  missiles  and  launchers  has 
ceased  there. 

Such  deployment  areas,  missile  operating 
bases  and  missile  support  facilities  shall  be 
considered  to  be  eliminated  either  when 
they  have  been  inspected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 4  of  Article  XI  of  this  Treaty  or  when 
60  days  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 
scheduled  elimination  which   was  notified 


pursuant  to  pairagraph  5(a)  of  Article  IX  of 
this  Treaty.  A  deployment  area,  missile  op- 
erating base  or  missile  support  facility  listed 
in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  that 
met  the  above  conditions  prior  to  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  and  is  not  included  in 
the  initial  data  exchange  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  eliminated. 

9.  If  a  Party  intends  to  convert  a  missile 
operating  base  listed  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  for  use  as  a  base  associated 
with  GLBM  or  GLCM  systems  not  subject 
to  this  Treaty,  then  that  Party  shall  notify 
the  other  Party,  no  less  than  30  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  scheduled  date  of  the  initiation 
of  conversion,  of  the  scheduled  date  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  base  will  be  con- 
verted. 

ARTICLE  XI 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  verification 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
conduct  on-site  inspections.  The  Parties 
shall  implement  on-site  inspections  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Article,  the  Protocol  on 
Inspection  and  the  Protocol  on  Elimination. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct inspections  provided  for  by  this  Article 
both  within  the  territory  of  the  other  Party 
and  within  the  territories  of  basing  coim- 
tries. 

3.  Beginning  30  days  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  conduct  inspections  al  all  missile 
operating  bases  and  missile  support  facili- 
ties specified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing other  than  missile  production  fa- 
cilities, and  at  all  elimination  facilities  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  data  update  required  by 
paragraph  3  of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty. 
These  inspections  shall  be  completed  no 
later  than  90  days  after  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty.  The  purpose  of  these  inspec- 
tions shall  be  to  verify  the  number  of  mis- 
siles, launchers,  support  stuctures  and  sup- 
port equipment  and  other  data,  as  of  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of  Article  IX 
of  this  Treaty. 

4.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct inspections  to  verify  the  elimination, 
notified  pi*ssuant  to  paragraph  5(a)  of  Arti- 
cle IX  of  this  Treaty,  of  missile  operating 
bases  and  missile  support  facilities  other 
than  missile  production  facilities,  which  are 
thus  no  longer  subject  to  inspections  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  5(a)  of  this  Article.  Such 
an  inspection  shall  be  carried  out  within  60 
days  after  the  scheduled  date  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  that  facility.  If  a  Party  conducts 
an  inspection  at  a  particular  facility  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  after  the 
scheduled  date  of  the  elimination  of  that  fa- 
cility, then  no  additional  inspection  of  that 
facility  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
permitted. 

5.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct inspections  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
for  13  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
conduct  20  such  inspections  per  calendar 
year  during  the  first  three  years  after  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty,  15  such  inspec- 
tions per  calendar  year  during  the  subse- 
quent five  years,  and  ten  such  inspections 
per  calendar  year  during  the  last  five  years. 
Neither  Party  shall  use  more  than  half  of 
its  total  number  of  these  inspections  per  cal- 
endar year  within  the  territory  of  any  one 
basing  country.  Each  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  conduct: 

(a)  inspections,  beginning  90  days  after 
entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  of  missile  op- 


erating bases  and  missile  support  facilities 
other  than  elimination  facilities  and  missile 
production  facilities,  to  ascertain,  according 
to  the  categories  of  data  specified  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  the  num- 
bers of  missiles,  launchers,  support  struc- 
tures and  support  equipment  located  at 
each  missile  operating  base  or  missile  sup- 
port facility  at  the  time  of  the  inspection; 
and 

(b)  insijections  of  former  missile  operating 
bases  and  former  missile  support  facilities 
eliminated  pursuant  to  paragraph  8  of  Arti- 
cle X  of  this  Treaty  other  than  former  mis- 
sile production  facilities. 

6.  Beginning  30  days  after  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shall  have  the 
right,  for  13  years  after  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  to  inspect  by  means  of  continu- 
ous monitonng: 

(a)  the  portals  of  any  facility  of  the  other 
Party  at  which  the  final  assembly  of  a 
GLBM  using  stages,  any  of  which  is  out- 
wardly similar  to  a  stage  of  a  solid-propel- 
lant  GLBM  listed  in  Article  III  of  this 
Treaty,  is  accomplished;  or 

(b)  if  a  Party  has  no  such  facility,  the  por- 
tals of  an  agreed  former  missile  production 
facility  at  which  existing  types  of  intermedi- 
ate-range or  shorter-range  GLBMs  were 
produced. 

The  Party  whose  facility  is  to  be  inspected 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  ensure 
that  the  other  Party  is  able  to  extablish  a 
permanent  continuous  monitoring  system  at 
that  facility  within  six  months  after  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty  or  within  six 
months  of  initiation  of  the  process  of  final 
assembly  described  in  subparagraph  (a).  If, 
after  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty,  neither  Party  con- 
ducts the  process  of  final  assembly  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (a)  for  a  p>eriod  of 
12  consecutive  months,  then  neither  Party 
shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  by  means  of 
continuous  monitoring  any  missile  produc- 
tion facility  for  the  other  Party  unless  the 
process  of  final  assembly  as  described  in 
subparagraph  (a)  is  initiated  again.  Upon 
entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  the  facilities 
to  be  inspected  by  continuous  monitoring 
shall  be:  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(b).  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Her- 
cules Plant  Number  1,  at  Magna.  Utah:  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (a),  for  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Vot- 
kinsk  Machine  Building  Plant.  Udmurt  Au- 
tonomous Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic. 

7.  Each  Party  shall  conduct  inspections  of 
the  process  of  elimination,  including  elimi- 
nation of  intermediate-range  missiles  by 
means  of  launching,  of  intermediate-range 
and  shorter-range  missiles  and  launchers  of 
such  missiles  and  support  equipment  associ- 
ated with  such  missiles  and  launchers  car- 
ried oui  al  elimination  facilities  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  X  of  this  Treaty  and  the 
Protocol  on  Elimination.  Inspectors  con- 
ducting inspections  provided  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  missiles,  launchers  and  sup- 
port equipment  has  been  completed. 

8.  Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct inspections  to  confirm  the  completion 
of  the  process  of  elimination  of  intermedi- 
ate-range and  shorter-range  missiles  and 
launchers  of  such  missiles  and  support 
equipment  associated  with  such  missiles  and 
launchers  eliminated  pursuant  to  Section  V 
of  the  Protocol  on  Elimination,  and  of  train- 
ing missiles,  training  missile  stages,  training 
launch  canisters  and  training  launchers 
eliminated  pursuant  to  Sections  II,  IV  and  V 
of  the  Protocol  on  Elimination. 


ARTICUS  XII 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  verification 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shall  use  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification  at  its  disposal  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  generally  recog- 
nized principles  of  international  law. 

2.  Neither  Party  shall; 

(a)  interfere  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification  of  the  other  Party  op- 
erating in  accordance  with  p;j-agraph  1  of 
this  Article;  or 

(b)  use  concealment  measures  which 
impede  verification  of  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty  by  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 
This  obligation  does  not  apply  to  cover  or 
concealment  practices,  within  a  deployment 
area,  associated  with  normal  training,  main- 
tenance and  o(>erations,  including  the  use  of 
environmental  shelters  to  protect  missiles 
and  launchers. 

3.  To  enhance  observation  by  national 
technical  means  of  verification,  each  Party 
shall  have  the  right  until  a  treaty  between 
the  Parties  reducing  and  limiting  strategic 
offensive  arms  enters  into  force,  but  in  any 
event  for  no  more  than  three  years  after 
entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  to  request 
the  implementation  of  cooperative  measures 
at  deployment  bases  for  road-mobile 
GLBMs  with  a  range  capability  in  excess  of 
5500  kilometers,  which  are  not  former  mis- 
sile operating  bases  eliminated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  8  of  Article  X  of  this  Treaty.  The 
Party  making  such  a  request  shall  inform 
the  other  Party  of  the  deployment  base  at 
which  cooperative  measures  shall  be  imple- 
mented. The  Party  whose  base  is  to  be  ob- 
served shall  carry  out  the  following  coopera- 
tive measures: 

(a)  no  later  than  six  hours  after  such  a  re- 
quest, the  Party  shall  have  opened  the  roofs 
of  all  fixed  structures  for  launchers  located 
at  the  base,  removed  completely  all  missiles 
on  launchers  from  such  fixed  structures  for 
launchers  and  displayed  such  missiles  on 
launchers  in  the  open  without  using  con- 
cealment measures;  and 

(b)  the  Party  shall  leave  the  roofs  open 
and  the  missiles  on  launchers  in  place  until 
twelve  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  a  request  for  such  an  observa- 
tion. 

Each  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  make  six 
such  requests  per  calendar  year.  Only  one 
deployment  base  shall  be  subject  to  these 
cooperative  measures  at  any  one  time. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
the  Parties  hereby  establish  the  Special 
Verification  Commission.  The  Parties  agree 
that,  if  either  Party  so  requests,  they  shall 
meet  within  the  framework  of  the  Special 
Verification  Commission  to: 

(a)  resolve  questions  relating  to  compli- 
Euice  with  the  obligations  assumed;  and 

(b)  agree  upon  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  improve  the  viability  auid  effec- 
tiveness of  this  Treaty. 

2.  The  Parties  shall  use  the  Nuclear  Risk 
Reduction  Centers,  which  provide  for  con- 
tinuous communication  between  the  Par- 
ties, to: 

(a)  exchange  data  and  provide  notifica- 
tions as  required  by  paragraphs  3.  4.  5  and  6 
of  Article  IX  of  this  Treaty  and  the  Proto- 
col on  Elimination; 

(b)  provide  and  receive  the  inlormation  re- 
quired by  paragraph  9  of  Article  X  of  this 
Treaty; 
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<c)  provide  and  receive  notifications  of  in- 
spections as  required  by  Article  XI  of  this 
Treaty  and  ;he  Protocol  on  Inspection;  and 

(d)  provid :  and  receive  requests  for  coop- 
erative mea  sures  as  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 3  of  /  rticle  XII  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

Parties  shall  comply  with  the  Treaty 
assuune  any  international  obli- 
indertakings  which  would  con- 
provisions. 
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ARTICLE  XV 


ARTICLE  XVI 

^  may  propose  amendments  to 

Agreed  amendments  shall  enter 

accordance  with  the  procedures 

Article   XVII   governing   the 

of  this  Treaty. 
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Mr.   President,    I   ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 

call  be  rescinded. 

PjlESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so 


Mr.  President,  the  agrree- 
that  the  first  17  articles  of 
would  be  read  down  to  the 


signatories,  at  which  time  the  reading 
of  the  treaty  would  be  temporarily 
held  in  abeyance  with  all  rights  re- 
served to  Senators  in  the  hopes  that 
during  that  time  of  reading  the  first 
17  articles.  Senators  who  were  working 
on  an  agreement  anent  the  D'Amato 
amendment  might  be  able  to  reach 
such  an  agreement  ro  that  the  Senate 
then  could  dispose  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Senators  are  still  working  on  such  an 
agreement  and  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
clude that  agreement  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  a  time  when  Senator  Ken- 
nedy will  be  here.  He  Is  very  much  in- 
volved in  that  amendment  and  he 
cannot  come  to  the  Chamber  this 
afternoon. 

So  we  are  at  the  point  now  where  we 
either  have  to  continue  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  protocols,  which  will  take 
several  hours,  or  we  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  protocols  and  per- 
haps get  on  with  our  opening  state- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
on  the  floor.  He  did  not  raise  an  objec- 
tion, but  he  was  in  a  position  to  raise 
an  objection,  to  the  calling  off  of  the 
reading  of  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the 
I  hour,  or  such  time  as  was  required  to 
read  the  17  sections.  So  I  would  like  to 
proceed  now,  if  we  could,  to  dispense 
with  the  further  reading  of  the  proto- 
cols. 

I  will  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  if  he  has  any  objection.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  record,  that  further 
reading  of  the  treaty  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  because 
I  am  confident  the  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  I 
have  an  understanding.  I  have  no 
desire  to  keep  the  Senate  here  tonight 
to  read  the  protocols.  On  top  of  that.  I 
talked  to  the  clerk.  He  is  getting  a 
little  raspy  in  his  delivery  and  his  Rus- 
sian is  not  all  that  good,  and  a  lot  of 
this  is  in  Russian. 

But  I  would  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  if  he  would  include  in  his  unan- 
imous-consent request  that  all  rights 
are  protected.  I  may  have  a  couple 
points  of  order  which  I  will  want  to 
raise  at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  suits  me 
fine,  if  I  may  be  protected  on  that 
score. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  not  object  to  calling  off  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the— we  will  use  the 
word  "treaty"— further  reading  of  the 
treaty  and  its  attending  protocols,  pro- 
vided no  rights  are  waived  thereby. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Which  leaves  with  every 
Senator  any  points  of  order  that  he 


otherwise  might  wish  to  raise  at  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  WeU,  it  is  a  Uttle  bit 
ticklish  about  the  timing  of  this,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding  of  the 
rules.  But  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  know  more  about  that. 

In  any  case,  just  so  my  rights  are 
protected  in  that  regard,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  word  the  request 
like  this  and  see  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  treaty 
be  dispensed  with,  provided  that  the 
rights  of  all  Senators  are  preserved; 
that  no  points  of  order  are  waived  for 
the  remainder  of  today  and  up  to  the 
point  of  tomorrow's  beginning  on  the 
treaty  by  virtue  of  this  consent  re- 
quest. 

This  would  mean  that  whatever 
rights  the  Senator  has  or  any  Senator 
has  at  this  point  would  still  be  pre- 
served to  that  Senator  or  any  Senator 
up  to  and  including  the  moment  that 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
the  treaty  tomorrow.  So  he  is  in  the 
same  position  tomorrow  morning  as  he 
is  right  now.  But  this  would  allow  us 
to  dispense  with  the  further  reading 
of  the  treaty  and  get  on  with  it.  Some 
of  us  want  to  make  opening  state- 
ments today. 

And  if  the  Senator  wanted  in  the 
morning  to  insist  upon  further  reading 
of  the  protocols,  he  could  do  that.  He 
could  do  it  right  now.  This  preserves 
his  right  for  the  next  several  hours 
until  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ation of  the  treaty  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  majority  leader  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  and  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Now,  I  will  make  this  proposal  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  that 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day— and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  settle  the  situation 
concerning  the  D'Amato  amendment 
until  tomorrow  morning.  The  only 
thing  we  can  accomplish  the  rest  of 
the  day  is  to  get  some  opening  state- 
ments out  of  the  way  on  the  treaty.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  equally  divide 
the  time  for  the  remainder  of  this  day 
and  that  we  let  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  majority 
leader  control  the  time,  or  their  desig- 
nees. I  will  yield  most  of  the  time  to 
Mr.  Pell  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
This  would  preclude  any  amendment 
from  being  called  up  today.  We  might 
proceed  on  that  basis  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 
Mr.    EXON.    Would    the    majority 

leader  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Does  the  majority  leader 
anticipate  rollcall  votes  this  after- 
noon? Or  have  you  mentioned  that? 
For  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. I  know  of  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  rollcall  votes  during  the 
remainder  of  this  day. 

Mr.   EXON.   I   thank  the  majority 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  know  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  and  I  do  not  foresee 
any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need. 

Madam  President.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senate  is  now  in  position  to 
begin  consideration  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  the  elimination  of  their  in- 
termediate-range and  shorter  range 
missiles. 

This  treaty,  known  as  the  INF 
Treaty,  was  signed  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  on  December  8,  1987,  here 
in  Washington.  The  treaty,  together 
with  two  protocols  and  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  January  25,  1988. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  comprehensive  series  of  29 
hearings  in  January.  February,  and 
early  March,  and  heard  testimony 
from  more  than  50  witnesses.  On 
March  30, 1988,  the  committee  ordered 
the  resolution  of  ratification,  as 
amended  by  a  condition,  reported  fa- 
vorably by  a  17-to-2  vote. 

Prior  to  its  markup,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  received  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices concerning  the  treaty's  effect  on 
NATO  defense  and  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  on  the  U.S. 
ability  to  monitor  and  verify  treaty 
compliance.  The  reports  were  helpful 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions In  reaching  Its  overall  judgment 
that  the  treaty  would  serve  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States 
and  should  be  ratified. 

After  the  treaty  was  reported,  cer- 
tain issues  related  to  parlcular  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  parties  arose 
during  U.S.-Soviet  talks  on  treaty  im- 
plementation. Administration  officials 
worked  with  the  Senate  In  determin- 
ing how  best  to  resolve  these  Issues 
and  consulted  on  numerous  occasions 
with  the  Soviet  side.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  met  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  on  May  11  and 
12  In  Geneva  to  gain  final  clarifica- 
tions before  the  full  Senate  took  up 
the  treaty.  The  Secretary  reported  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  May  16,  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  issues  appear  to  have  been  re- 


solved in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  Thus,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed. 

Madam  President,  the  INF  Treaty 
requires  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union: 

Eliminate  all  ground-launched  inter- 
mediate-range (1,000-5,000  kilometers) 
missiles  and  launchers  In  phases  over 
three  years; 

Eliminate  all  shorter-range  (500- 
1,000  kilometers)  groimd-launched 
missiles  and  launchers  within  18 
months;  and 

Not  produce,  flight-test,  or  possess 
such  systems  for  the  indefinite  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  will  eliminate  120  de- 
ployed and  127  non-deployed  Pershing 
II  ballistic  missiles,  for  a  total  of  247. 
The  United  States  will  eliminate  309 
deployed  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles and  133  non-deployed  GLCM's, 
for  a  total  of  442.  Taking  both  types 
together,  the  United  States  will  elimi- 
nate 689  intermediate-range  missiles. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
eliminate  a  somewhat  greater  number 
of  Intermediate-range  missiles,  as  fol- 
lows: 405  deployed  SS-20's,  245  non-de- 
ployed SS-20's,  65  deployed  SS-4's,  105 
non-deployed  SS-4's  and  six  SS-5  mis- 
siles, for  a  total  of  826. 

In  the  shorter-range  category,  the 
United  States  will  eliminate  170  Per- 
shing lA  missiles  now  In  storage.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  eliminate  220  de- 
ployed and  506  non-deployed  SS-12's 
and  22's,  and  167  deployed  and  33  non- 
deployed  SS-23's,  for  a  total  of  926. 

In  terms  of  deployed  warheads,  the 
asymmetry  is  even  greater.  The  United 
States  will  take  out  a  warhead  for 
each  deployed  missile  for  a  total  of 
429,  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  take  out 
three  warheads  for  each  deployed  SS- 
20  and  one  warhead  for  each  of  Its 
other  deployed  intermediate-range 
and  shorter-range  missiles  for  a  total 
of  1,667.  This  constitutes  a  four-to-one 
disparity  In  favor  of  the  United  States 
In  terms  of  deployed  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
the  protocol  on  eliminations,  the 
elimination  process  will  be  tightly  con- 
trolled. Allowable  locations  of  missiles 
and  launchers  to  be  eliminated  are 
carefully  specified,  and  systems  must 
be  eliminated  In  complete  units,  sup- 
port structures  must  be  eliminated 
where  they  stand,  and  destruction 
must  occur  only  to  agreed  facilities. 
During  the  first  6  months  a  maximum 
of  100  intermediate-range  missiles  may 
be  eliminated  by  launching.  The  two 
sides  made  an  extensive  and  unprece- 
dented data  exchange  as  of  November 
1,  1987,  and  updated  information  is  to 
be  provided  within  30  days  of  entry 
into  force  and  at  6-month  Intervals 
thereafter. 

In  monitoring  compliance,  national 
technical  means,  which  Includes  satel- 


lite and  other  collection  assets,  will  be 
crucial.  The  parties  have  not  only 
agreed  not  to  Interfere  with  each 
other's  NTM  but  also  to  take  specific 
steps  to  enhance  each  side's  ability  to 
monitor  compliance  by  NTM.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  provision  for  on-slte4n- 
spectlons.  Including  base-line,  close- 
out,  elimination,  and  short-notice  In- 
spections, as  well  as  portal  monitoring 
of  a  missile  assembly  plant  on  each 
side. 

I  find  the  strong  verification  provi- 
sions are  reassviring.  Clearly,  we  would 
be  able  to  detect  and  react  in  time  to 
any  militarily  significant  violations, 
and  there  is  reason  for  confidence  that 
any  such  violations  would  be  detected 
through  our  national  technical  means. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  was 
alert  to  the  danger  that  excessive  veri- 
fication requirements  might  have  led 
to  a  treaty  which  fell  short  of  its  po- 
tential. We  concluded  that  a  good  bal- 
ance was  struck  and  that  the  treaty  is 
a  solid  accord  with  effective  verifica- 
tion. 

Having  reached  these  judgments, 
the  conunlttee  concluded  that  the 
treaty  warranted  approval  without 
change.  At  the  same  time,  the  commit- 
tee judged  it  crucially  important  that 
one  formal  condition  be  adopted.  This 
condition  affirms  certain  constitution- 
al principles  related  to  the  treaty 
power  and  requires  that  these  princi- 
ples govern  U.S.  interpretation  of  the 
INF  Treaty.  The  purpose  of  the  condi- 
tion is  to  reaffirm  the  long-standing 
practice  and  long-standing  principle 
that  the  current  "shared  understand- 
ing" of  the  Executive  and  the  Senate, 
as  reflected  in  the  Executive's  formal 
representations.  Is  defining  In  terms  of 
the  President's  future  latitude  in  in- 
terpreting and  Implementing  the 
treaty.  Given  recent  administration  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  the  commit- 
tee judged  that,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  condition,  the  Senate  would  face  the 
alternative  of  considering  countless 
other  conditions  designed  to  formalize 
the  Senate's  understanding  of  various 
INF  Treaty  provisions. 

Madam  President,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  questioned  adminis- 
tration and  other  witnesses  closely  on 
this  treaty.  We  weighed  the  merits 
carefully,  and  we  looked  for  flaws  as 
well.  We  would  not  have  supported 
this  treaty  if  it  jeopardized  U.S.  securi- 
ty in  any  way. 

Madam  President,  the  INF  Treaty 
comes  to  the  Senate  after  more  than  7 
years  in  which  there  have  been  no 
formal  accomplishments  in  the  arms 
control  arena.  Of  course,  that  alone  is 
not  sufficient  justification  for  approv- 
al of  the  treaty.  But  the  treaty's  sub- 
stantive merits  do  provide  such  justifi- 
cation. With  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  having  studied  the  treaty 
carefully,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  state  that  the  committee  has  given 
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step."  And  this  step  could  hopefully 
reverse  the  present  flow  of  escalation 
and    increasing    numbers    of    nuclear 
weapons. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  need  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  debate  today 
on  the  treaty  be  limited  to  2  hours  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  minori- 
ty leader  and  myself.  The  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  I  have 
discussed  just  a  few  moments  ago  the 
amount  of  time  we  would  proceed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  time  can  be  ex- 
tended but  for  now  that  we  might 
have  a  backdrop  on  the  amount  of 
time  that  we  expect  to  take  we  begin 
with  2  hours.  Is  that  agreeable'  I 
make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  is  before  the  Senate, 
and  it  has  to  do  with  the  elimination 
of  the  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles,  together  with  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  and 
two  protocols  thereto,  collectively  re- 
ferred to  as  the  INF  Treaty. 

This  is  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate  as  of  now.  It  is  a  treaty  of  great 
importance  to  our  Nation  and  to  this 
body  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  long,  difficult  confrontation 
with  our  primary  adversary  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II— the  Soviet 
Union— which  took  the  form  of  a  mili- 
tary challenge  to  the  NATO  alliance 
in  the  1970s,  in  a  provocative  deploy- 
ment of  Soviet  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles  targeted  at  European  capitals. 
The  deployment  was  a  form  of  intimi- 
dation designed  to  break  the  will  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  to  divide  and 
conquer  European  countries.  This 
treaty,  first  and  foremost,  is  proof 
positive  that  the  Soviet  strategy  has 
not  worked.  It  is  proof  positive  that 
American  leadership  of  a  strong 
united  alliance  has  worked  over  the 
span  of  two  administrations,  one 
Democratic  and  one  Republican. 

This  treaty  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
European  treaty,  since  none  of  the 
weapons  which  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  treaty  are  capable  of  reaching  the 
continental  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  Asian-based  SS-20's 
capable  of  reaching  portions  of  Alaska. 
Therefore,  it  was  important  that  it  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Europeans,  and 
that  they  be  consulted  as  it  was  being 
negotiated.  I  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  a  successful   effort   in  this 


regard.  I  led  a  bipartisan  delegation  of 
Senators  to  five  NATO  capitals  in  Feb- 
ruary—a delegation  composed  of  the 
three  committee  chairmen  who  thor- 
oughly investigated  and  explored  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  who  are 
to  be  commended,  along  with  Mr. 
Warner,  who  is  not  only  ranking  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  but 
also  sits  on  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee and  has  had  a  very  important  and 
responsible  role  in  this  process. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  chair- 
men—Senator Pell,  Senator  Nunn, 
and  Senator  Boren— of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Relations.  Armed 
Services,  and  Intelligence,  respective- 
ly. 

I  then  testified  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  results  of 
our  trip  on  February  24,  1988,  and 
have  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gation a  comprehensive  report  on  our 
trip  to  the  Senate  on  March  12,  1988. 

I  include  a  copy  of  that  report  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

We  found  that  there  was  widespread 
support  for  the  treaty  among  our 
NATO  partners,  and  as  the  report  con- 
cludes, "On  the  narrow  question  of 
ratification  on  the  INF  Treaty,  opin- 
ion was  virtually  unanimous  that  it 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  and  that  failure  to  ratify 
could  create  a  grave  crisis  in  Western 
Europe  and  NATO." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  also  a  con- 
sensus that  only  sound  agreements 
should  be  concluded  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Soviets.  There  was  a 
consensus  that  we  have  to  be  careful 
that  the  momentum  of  good  publicity 
surrounding  signing  ceremonies,  por- 
trayed in  the  sophisticated  publicity 
campaigns  of  the  new  Soviet  leader- 
ship does  not  create  a  false  momen- 
tum toward  agreements  that  are  not 
carefully  negotiated  and  concluded 
with  our  security  interests  uppermost 
in  our  consideration.  The  report  con- 
cluded that,  in  NATO,  there  was  a 
"clear  consensus  that  arms  control 
agreements,  including  a  START  agree- 
ment, should  be  concluded  when  issues 
in  dispute  have  been  satisfactorily  ne- 
gotiated, and  should  not  be  negotiated 
under  the  pressure  of  artificial  dead- 
lines. 

•Likewise,  when  and  if  a  sound 
agreement  is  in  sight,  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  concluding  it,  since  to  do 
so  is  in  our  common  interest.  But  the 
important  thing  is  that  it  be  a  good 
agreement— not  dictated  by  calendar 
deadlines  or  election  year  politics." 

We  have  seen  in  cormection  with 
this  treaty,  which  is  rather  minor  in 
comparison  with  the  START  agree- 
ment, that  there  have  been  problems, 
there  have  been  loose  ends,  there  have 
been  matters  that  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly gone  into,  some  of  which  were 
not  even  discussed  or  brought  up  by 


our  negotiators.  And  because  of  the  in- 
sistence of  this  Senate  on  a  thorough 
understanding  of  what  we  were  doing 
and  where  we  were  going  before  we 
jumped,  the  insistence  of  this  Senate 
on  the  part  of  its  committees,  it  led 
the  way  that  our  negotiators  go  back 
and  resolve  these  differences  and  dis- 
putes and  disagreements  with  the  So- 
viets before  the  Senate  began  debating 
on  the  floor  the  full  treaty. 

As  a  result  of  the  position  that  the 
Senate  has  taken  in  that  regard,  of 
course.  General  Powell  has  indicated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  process  greatly 
enhanced  and  advanced  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

So  with  that  lesson  in  mind  before 
them,  I  hope  that  our  negotiators, 
when  they  sit  down  with  the  Soviets 
to  discuss  the  START  agreement,  will 
clearly  remember  that  this  is  no  push- 
over, this  Senate,  and  that  it  is  an  in- 
stitution that  under  the  Constitution 
has  a  role,  an  important  role,  one  that 
is  not  a  symbolic  role,  one  that  is  not  a 
rubberstamp  role  to  any  President,  but 
one  which  is  a  role  that  protects  the 
interests  of  the  American  people.  And 
this  Senate  has  demonstrated  in  this 
case  that  it  will  not  be  an  institution 
that  will  just  roll  over  and  play  dead, 
but  it  means  to  have  its  say  and  it 
means  to  take  a  good  look  at  any 
agreement.  And  we  also  keep  in  mind 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  it  might  also  be  a  good  lesson  to 
the  Soviets  that  under  this  system, 
under  the  American  system,  there  is 
no  single  individual  in  this  society  or 
in  this  Government  who  has  all  power, 
and  that  this  is  a  system  of  tripartite 
powers  and  equal  and  separate 
branches. 

So  it  may  be  a  good  civics  lesson  for 
our  friends  in  Moscow  as  well  as  they 
look  toward  possibly  discussions  that 
might  at  some  point  ultimately  lead  to 
another  agreement.  START  agree- 
ment. 

It  might  also  be  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable solace  and  comfort  to  our  allies 
to  know  that  there  is  a  Senate,  that 
there  really  is  a  Senate,  and  that  it  is 
just  not  an  institution  in  name.  It  is  an 
institution  that  takes  very  seriously 
those  words  that  were  written  into  the 
Constitution  by  our  forefathers  and 
believes  that  those  words  were  just  not 
put  in  to  fill  out  sentences  or  pages  in 
the  Constitution. 

So  our  allies  can  depend  on  this 
Senate  as  well  in  protecting  their  in- 
terests, the  allies'  interests,  as  long  as 
treaties  are  entered  into  that  involve 
the  security  of  the  allies. 

The  important  thing  is,  as  we  see  it, 
that  this  be  a  good  agreement,  not  dic- 
tated by  calendar  deadlines  or  election 
year  politics. 

Mr.  President,  this  conclusion  ap- 
plies to  the  way  in  which  this  Senate 
conducts  its  review  of  treaties.  I  would 
point  out  that  recent  history  is  very 


mixed,  and  rather  disappointing  on 
the  question  of  arms  control  treaties. 
We  have  not  considered  a  major  arms 
control  treaty  on  this  floor  since  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  approved  in  1972. 
Less  than  20  percent  of  the  Senators 
now  sitting  in  this  body  have  partici- 
pated in  such  an  important  exercise. 
In  fact,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  were  so  concerned  about 
the  history  of  arms  control  and  the 
Senate's  role  in  arms  control  that  we 
created  a  special  Senate  body,  the 
arms  control  observer  group,  as  the 
major  item  of  Senate  business  on  the 
first  day  of  the  last  Congress,  the  99th 
Congress,  on  January  3,  1985. 

As  we  said  in  our  report  to  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  "We  seek  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  the  problems  of  the 
1970's.  when  three  successive  arms 
control  treaties,  signed  by  three  Presi- 
dents, were  never  approved  for  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Senate— including  two 
nuclear  testing  treaties  and  the  SALT 
II  Treaty."  I  believe  the  functioning 
and  existence  of  that  group  has  been 
of  value  to  this  Senate,  and  to  the 
three  committees,  and  I  commend  the 
work  of  the  leadership  of  that  group. 
Senators  Pell,  Nunn,  Lugar.  and  Ste- 
vens. 

Overall,  we  must  be  thorough.  We 
have  already  learned  that  lesson  in 
spades  on  this  INF  Treaty.  Both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees found  gaps,  loopholes,  and  am- 
biguities in  this  treaty  which  had  to  be 
cleared  up— which  had  to  be  clarified 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  the 
case  most  notably  on  the  issue  of 
future  weapons  systems  and  whether 
they  are  clearly  banned  by  the  treaty. 
It  was  also  the  case  on  the  matter  of 
some  problems  which  arose  on  the 
novel,  unique,  on-site  verification 
system  which  is  being  created  by  this 
treaty. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  this  treaty  favorably  on  April 
14,  1988.  In  the  days  since  that  report, 
substantial  improvements  have  been 
made,  including  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  verification  proce- 
dures of  the  treaty.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  Senate  regarding  this  treaty  has 
already  paid  dividends  to  the  Nation. 
It  is  my  hope  and  my  expectation  that 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  full 
Senate  on  this  floor  will  enhance  the 
value  of  this  treaty  further  for  our 
Nation. 

Madam  I»resident,  the  result  of 
these  efforts  throughout  the  Senate  is 
that  we  are  now  prepared  to  move  to 
the  important  and  critical  final  step  of 
Senate  action:  debate  on  the  treaty 
and  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  expect  the  debate  here  on  the  floor 
will  be  thorough,  and  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  amendments,  offered,  de- 
bated, and  voted  upon.  These  are  im- 
portant matters  and  they  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  hope 


that  all  Senators  will  devote  time  and 
energy  to  be  here  to  participate  in  this 
important  debate.  I  hope  that  the 
quality  of  the  debate  will  serve  to 
inform  the  Americsui  people  and  to  re- 
assure them  about  the  thoroughness 
of  the  procedure  by  which  this  Senate 
approaches  this  extremely  important, 
and  why  not  say  critical  matter.  I 
intend  to,  and  at  the  moment  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty.  I  be- 
lieve it  passes  the  critical  test  which  is 
that  it  enhances  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  a  list,  and  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  NATO  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Several  issues  are  likely  to 
attract  considerable  attention  in 
coming  days.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reported  a  resolution 
of  ratification  with  a  suggested  condi- 
tion on  treaty  interpretation. 

Such  a  condition  is  necessary,  in  my 
view,  in  light  of  our  experience  over 
the  past  2  years  with  the  issue  of 
treaty  interpretation.  In  light  of  the 
insistence  by  parts  of  the  administra- 
tion that  testimony  by  administration 
officials  is  not  authoritative  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  provisions  of  a  treaty, 
and  that  only  the  classified  negotiat- 
ing record  is  authoritative,  we  had  to 
arrange  for  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  entire  negotiating 
record.  We  established  a  separate 
office,  the  Arms  Control  Treaty 
Review  Support  Office,  which  has  ex- 
haustively evaluated  that  record,  de- 
veloped a  sophisticated  computer  pro- 
gram to  evaluate  that  record,  so  that 
comparisons  could  be  made  by  the 
committees  of  that  record  with  the 
testimony  being  provided  by  adminis- 
tration officials.  The  system  has 
worked  well,  and  sets  an  important 
precedent  for  consideration  of  future 
treaties. 

I  also  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to 
attach  a  binding  condition  concerning 
the  issue  of  future  technologies.  As  a 
result  of  the  exchange  of  notes  in 
Geneva  last  week,  the  two  sides  have 
now  clearly  stated  their  common  un- 
derstanding that  the  INF  Treaty  bans 
all  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles,  regardless  of  the  type 
of  weapons  they  carry.  This  under- 
standing should  have  equal  status 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  treaty, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  will  support  a 
condition  on  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion which  binds  the  two  sides  to  this 
statement. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  treaty, 
dealing  with  important  issues  which 
critically  affect  the  security  of  our- 
selves and  our  allies.  It  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  militarily  insignificant  or  a 
minor  matter.  The  treaty  breaks  new 
ground  by  requiring  the  complete 
elimination  of  classes  of  weapons,  by 
requiring  an  intrusive  inspection  and 
verification  system,  and  in  the  degree 
of  cooperation  required  from  basing 
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will  try  to  stay  as  close  as  we  can  to 
that  subject  matter. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Republican 
leader  for  the  support  he  has  given  to 
the  imperative  that  the  Senate  fulfill 
its  proper  role  in  connection  with  the 
approval  and  ratification  of  treaties. 

I  also  commend,  once  again,  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Intelligence,  and  the  ranking  members 
thereof. 

I  know  that  perhaps  one  ranking 
member  of  those  three  committees  is 
not  wholly  supportive  of  the  treaty. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  fulfilling  his  re- 
sponsibility as  he  sees  it.  That  is  his 
right  and  that  is  his  duty— to  fulfill 
his  responsibility  as  he  sees  it. 

Having  said  that.  Madam  President, 
I  close  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  certain 
excerpts  from  the  report  to  which  I  al- 
luded and  certain  excerpts  from  the 
report  creating  the  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol observer  group  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  INF  Treaty' AND  the  Future  of  the 

Alliance 

(Report  by  Majority  Leader  Robert  C. 

Byrd) 
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FOREWORD 

May  11.  1988. 
From  February  6-14,  1988.  1  led  a  biparti- 
san Senate  delegation  to  five  NATO  capitals 
to  investigate  and  discuss  matters  related  to 
the  INF  Treaty.  Accompanying  me  on  the 
delegation  were  the  leaders  of  the  three 
committees  with  responsibilities  for  aspects 
of  the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces 
(INF)  Treaty:  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  committee  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Treaty:  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  Senator 
John  W.  Warner.  Ranking  Member.  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services:  and  Senator 
David  L.  Boren.  Chairman.  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  hold  con- 
sultations and  discussions  with  government 
leaders,  opposition  politicians,  and  leading 
figures  from  academia  and  the  media  in  key 
NATO  countries,  focusing  on  the  INF 
Treaty  and  its  significance  for  the  future  of 
the  NATO  Alliance.  At  the  time  of  the  trip, 
all  three  committees  were  in  the  process  of 
holding  hearings  on  aspects  and  Implica- 
tions of  the  Treaty.  President  Reagan 
signed  the  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  leader, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  on  December  8.  1987,  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion on  January  25,  1988.  Since  the  United 
States,  in  essence,  negotiated  this  Treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  the 
NATO  Alliance,  the  Senate  leadership 
deemed  it  important  to  seek  directly  Euro- 
pean leaders'  views  and  advice  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  process  of  reviewing  the  Treaty. 

At  the  outset  of  the  trip,  the  delegation 
attended  the  25th  annual  International 
Wehrkunde  Meeting  in  Munich,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  the  theme  of  which  was 
"The  American-Russian  Disarmament  Nego- 
tiations and  their  Consequences."  At  this 
conference,  a  sizable  representation  of  offi- 
cials from  all  NATO  countries,  as  well  as 


opinion-makers  and  outside  experts,  were 
gathered.  Both  Senator  Nunn  and  I  deliv- 
ered addresses  to  that  gathering,  which  are 
included  in  this  report  as  Appendices  A  and 
B.  The  delegation  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  a  variety  of  informed  opinions  as  to 
the  future  security  needs  of  and  challenges 
for  the  Alliance.  Following  that  conference, 
the  delegation  traveled  to  London,  Bonn, 
Paris,  Ankara,  and  Rome.  In  each  capital.  It 
met  the  head  of  state  or  of  government.  Ad- 
ditionally, It  met  with  the  defense  and  for- 
eign ministers  at  each  stop,  opposition  lead- 
ers, and  opinion-makers,  as  well  as  with 
both  foreign  and  American  press  represent- 
atives. A  full  listing  of  those  individuals  fol- 
lows: 

OmciAL  Delegation  Meetings 
Munich 

Senators  Byrd  and  Nunn  addressed  Wehr- 
kunde Conference 
Luncheon  meeting  with  Dr.  WlUem  Van  Ee- 
kelen.  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Chairman  of  the  Eurogroup 
Defense  Ministers 

London 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 

Defense  Minister  George  Younger 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs David  Mellor 

Former  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  David  Owen 

Luncheon  hosted  by  Ambassador  Price, 
guests  Included  Labour  Party  Leader. 
Mr.  Nell  Klnnock 

Bonn 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 

Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher 

Defense  Minister  Manfred  Woemer 

Minister  of  State  Helmut  Schaefer,  Foreign 
Office 

Mr.  Karsten  D.  Voight,  SPD,  Bundestag 
Deputy:  SPD  Spokesman.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee 

Mr.  Wolfgang  Boetsch.  CSU.  Bundestag 
Deputy 

Dr.  Gerhart  Baum.  FDP.  Bundestag  Deputy 

Paris 

President  Francois  Mitterrand 

President  of  the  National  Assembly  Jacques 

Chaban-Delmas 
Foreign  Minister  Jean-Bernard  Ralmond 
Defense  Minster  Andre  Glraud 
Chairman  of  Military  Committee  of  French 

National  Assembly,  M.  Francois  FlUon 

Turkey 

President  Kenan  Evren 

Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal 

Foreign  Minister  Mesut  Yllmaz 

Defense  Minister  Evran  Vuralhan 

Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff  Necip  Torum- 
tay 

President  of  Turkish  Grand  National  As- 
sembly Yildlrim  Akbulut 

Italy 

Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Gorla 

President  of  National  Assembly  Giovanni 

Spadolinl 
Foreign  Minister  Glullo  Andreotti 
Defense  Minister  Valerio  Zanone 

Transcripts  of  various  round  table  discus- 
sions and  meetings  the  delegation  had  with 
the  press  are  reproduced  In  the  appendices. 

The  Alliance  Is  currently  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  its  steadfastness  in  pursuing  a  ne- 
gotiated agreement  on  land-based  Interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces.  By  following 
through  on  the  1979  dual  track  decision  to 
deploy  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  and 
Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  while,  at  the 


same  time,  pursuing  discussions  of  limits  on 
those  missiles,  the  Alliance  has  achieved  a 
great  victory.  This  victory  was  not  achieved 
without  considerable  courage  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  political  capital  by  leaders  In 
each  of  the  NATO  countries.  Through  cour- 
age and  farsightedness,  NATO  was  able  to 
reaffirm  the  principles  that  the  Alliance 
will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  for 
Its  own  security,  and  that  its  members  will 
stand  together  In  pursuit  of  these  common 
objectives. 

Inevitably,  the  attainment  of  the  Alliance 
objective  of  total  elimination  of  these  sys- 
tems through  asymmetrical  reductions 
opens  the  agenda  for  the  next  set  of  deci- 
sions which  must  be  addressed.  Therefore, 
this  delegation  focused  on  the  challenges 
and  decisions  facing  NATO  in  the  post-INF 
era,  rather  than  solely  on  the  question  of 
treaty  ratification.  The  Alliance  as  a  whole 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  victory  in  at- 
taining the  treaty,  but  this  is  not  a  time  for 
excessive  self-satisfaction  or  relaxation.  In- 
stead, a  healthy  period  of  reexamination, 
assessment,  and  planning  for  the  Alliance 
future  is  in  order.  The  leaders  with  whom 
the  delegation  met  shared  this  view. 

This  Congressional  delegation  visited 
NATO  capitals  at  a  time  of  renewed  debate 
and  discussion  regarding  the  Allisince's  pur- 
poses and  future  directions.  Although  the 
treaty  on  Intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
(INF)  represents  a  victory  for  Alliance  cohe- 
sion and  steadfastness  in  pursuing  a 
common  policy.  It  also  represents  the  end  of 
a  ten-year  phase  during  which  INF  was  at 
the  core  of  Alliance  efforts  in  arms  control 
and  force  modernization. 

At  this  time,  the  full  Senate  is  considering 
the  INF  Treaty  and  it  Is  hoped  that  this 
report  will  provide  useful  perspectives  on 
the  Issues  which  form  the  larger  interna- 
tional context  for  the  accord.  Finally,  the 
delegation  notes  with  appreciation  the  prep- 
aration of  this  report  by  Richard  D'Amato, 
Scott  Harris,  and  Wendy  Deker. 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  Majority  Leader, 

Delegation  Chairman. 
INTRODUCTION 

The  delegation  embarked  on  the  visit  with 
three  objectives.  The  first  of  these  was  to 
receive  firsthand  the  unfUtered  views  of  the 
leaders  of  the  alliance  regarding  the  INF 
Treaty.  Given  the  significance  of  this  treaty 
for  European  security  and  for  the  continued 
unity  of  NATO,  views  of  the  European 
Allies  constitute  an  important  factor  to  be 
taken  Into  account  during  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  this  treaty. 

A  second  objective  was  to  discuss,  not  only 
with  government  officials  but  with  opposi- 
tion leaders  and  private  citizens  as  well,  the 
impact  of  the  treaty  on  the  future  of 
NATO.  The  Alliance  will  face  crucial,  and 
potentially  controversial,  decisions  in  the 
post-INF  political  and  military  environ- 
ments. In  the  opinion  of  the  delegation,  it  is 
important  to  begin  now  to  consider  these 
issues  and  to  begin  to  formulate  a  common 
course.  In  particular,  it  is  important  that 
NATO  identify  a  common  set  of  objectives 
for  the  next  round  of  arms  control,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  conventional  arms  re- 
ductions. Many  useful  suggestions  in  this 
regard  were  identified  during  the  course  of 
the  delegation's  discussions  with  European 
leaders. 

The  third  objective  of  the  delegation's 
visit  was  to  explore  with  European  counter- 
parts their  perceptions  of  the  objectives  and 
style  of  Soviet  policy  toward  the  West,  par- 
ticularly the  Impact  of  Soviet  diplomacy  on 
Western  public  opinion.  Is  there  a  general- 


ized perception  that  the  threat  to  Western 
security  has  diminished,  or  that  NATO's 
strategy  of  deterrence  based  on  the  capabil- 
ity for  flexible  response  is  no  longer  widely 
supported? 

In  addition  to  the  mission  of  listening  to 
European  views  and  learning  about  the 
trends  of  European  public  opinion,  the  dele- 
gation also  conveyed  to  Interested  European 
audiences,  in  public  as  well  as  private  ses- 
sions, a  message  concerning  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  NATO  and  the  Inherent  stabili- 
ty of  the  American  political  system.  Particu- 
larly in  an  election  year,  when  the  level  of 
political  rhetoric  and  debate  could  convey 
confused  and  conflicting  images  of  the 
United  States  to  Europeans,  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  continu- 
ing body  is  worth  recalling  and  emphasizing. 
Moreover,  the  members  of  the  delegation 
focused  on  the  essential  facts  that  the  INF 
Treaty  is  a  victory  for  NATO  unity  and  co- 
hesion, and  that,  regardless  of  the  debate 
over  ratification  which  will  ensue  in  the 
coming  weeks,  it  is  highly  likely  that  the 
Senate  will  consent  to  the  Treaty's  ratifica- 
tion. For  that  reason,  it  Is  Important  for 
NATO  to  begin  now  to  look  beyond  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  INF  Treaty  and  to  focus  on 
future  challenges. 

A.  Context:  Background  Themes  of  the 
Visit 

Several  developments  related  either  to  the 
INF  Treaty  or  to  political  trends  in  Europe 
occurred  during  the  time  of  the  delegation's 
visit.  They  provided  Important  background 
themes,  the  essential  context  in  which  the 
discussions  in  Europe  took  place. 

a.  INF  TREATY  INTERPRETATION 

Most  visible  of  these  background  develop- 
ments was  the  ongoing  controversy  over 
future  Interpretation  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  INF  Treaty,  a  controversy 
which  stems  from  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  reinterpret  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  a  manner  different  from  its  tradi- 
tional interpretation.  The  possibility  of 
delays  In  Senate  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty  as  a  result  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Administration  over 
whether  Administration  testimony  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Treaty  would  be  authorita- 
tive and  binding  In  the  future  received  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  trip. 

Senators  Byrd,  Pell,  Nunn  and  Boren  en- 
gaged Secretary  Shultz  and  Ambassadors 
Kampelman  and  Nitze  in  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  In  the  weeks  leading  up 
to  the  delegation's  departure,  without 
reaching  a  final  agreement.  Nevertheless, 
the  records  of  the  negotiations  on  the 
Treaty  were  delivered  to  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1988,  and  terms  for  access  to  the 
records  had  been  arranged.  Senators  Byrd 
and  Nunn  alerted  the  Secretary  In  a  letter 
on  February  5.  1988:  that  due  to  the  Admin- 
istration's failure  to  provide  any  assurances 
with  regard  to  future  interpretation  of  the 
INF  Treaty,  consideration  of  the  Treaty  in 
the  Senate  could  be  delayed  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  interpretation  dispute.  This 
letter  was  widely  reported  in  the  press,  and 
the  issue  was  frequently  raised  during  the 
delegation's  first  few  days  in  Europe. 

Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  Nunn  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  dispute  to  educate  the 
European  audiences  on  the  role  of  the 
Senate  in  the  treaty-making  process  in  the 
United  States.  As  part  of  this  effort,  they 
assured  the  European  publics  that  this  dis- 
pute would  be  resolved,  that  it  was  a  proce- 
dural and  Constitutional  dispute  \ihlch 
probably  would  have  little  bearing  op  the 


actual  outcome  (I.e.,  likely  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation) regarding  the  INF  Treaty,  but  that 
It  was  necessary  to  resolve  the  issue,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  the  Instant  treaty. 

When,  on  February  10,  1988,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  responded  with  another  letter 
clarifying  his  position.  Senators  Byrd  and 
Nuiui  Indicated  at  a  news  conference  in 
Paris  that  the  response  was  generally  satis- 
factory and  that  the  possibility  of  a  delay  in 
consideration  of  the  Treaty  as  a  result  of 
this  dispute  appeared  to  have  been  eliminat- 
ed. The  dispute  makes  it  highly  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate  will  address  the  Issue 
during  consideration  of  the  Treaty,  and  Eu- 
ropeans should  expect  such  an  outcome. 
(For  texts  of  the  letters  and  the  Senators' 
statement,  see  Appendix  N.) 

Despite  the  favorable  progress  toward  re- 
solving this  dispute,  the  debate  over  treaty 
Interpretation  raises  questions  In  the  minds 
of  many  Europeans  about  the  stability  of 
the  American  system  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  conclude  treaties  In  good 
faith.  The  delegation  emphasized  that  this 
issue  was  not  the  result  of  any  actions  initi- 
ated by  the  Congress  and  that,  moreover,  it 
was  the  Congress  which  had  resisted  at- 
tempts by  the  Administration  to  reinterpret 
the  meaning  of  the  ABM  treaty.  The  delega- 
tion also  stressed  that  actions  currently 
being  pursued  in  the  Senate  should  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  this  Issue. 

b.  AMERICAN  COMMITMENT  TO  EUROPE  AND  THE 
DANGER  OF  "DECOUPLING" 

The  prospect  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  class 
of  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe  has  again 
raised  anxieties  about  "decoupling"  and  the 
credibility  of  the  American  commitment  to 
European  security.  While  the  Pershings  and 
Cruise  Missiles  are  often  portrayed  simply 
as  a  response  to  the  SS-20  deployments  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  also  justified  as  part  of 
the  continuum  of  NATO's  deterrent  capa- 
bilities, a  necessary  rung  on  the  ladder  of  es- 
calatory  options.  Removal  of  this  nmg  un- 
derstandably creates  uncertainties.  This 
natural  reaction  is  given  Increased  impetus 
by  the  fact  that,  within  the  NATO  countries 
themselves,  significant  political  constituen- 
cies remain  opposed  to  nuclear  weapons  and 
fearful  of  their  continued  deployment  In 
large  quantities  In  Europe.  The  Soviets,  of 
course,  seek  to  exploit  these  fears  through  a 
skillful  propaganda  campaign  and  a  diplo- 
matic offensive  aimed  at  highlighting  these 
fears.  Soviet  leaders  seek  to  engage  the  Alli- 
ance in  discussions  on  the  remaining  short- 
range  nuclear  weapons  prior  to  addressing 
issues  such  as  the  imbalances  in  convention- 
al and  chemical  forces.  Added  to  this  vola- 
tile mix  of  nuclear  anxieties  have  been  the 
confusing  signals  sent  by  Washington 
during  the  past  few  years  concerning  the 
nuclear  guarantee  and  the  United  States' 
commitments  to  nuclear  deterrence. 

This  concern  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced since  the  U.S.-Soviet  summit  at 
Reykjavik  in  1986.  The  impression  conveyed 
from  that  summit  was  that  the  United 
States  was  uncertain  about  the  value  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  in  the  European  theater, 
raising  old  fears  of  a  "decoupling"  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  and  fueling  the  arguments 
of  those  who  believe  that  Europe  should 
become  a  "nuclear-free  zone."  The  denu- 
clearization of  Europe  appears  to  be  a  high 
priority  for  the  Soviet  Union,  which  will 
miss  no  opportunity  to  exploit  either  divi- 
sion in  the  West  or  confusion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  deterrence. 
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..  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
commitment to  the  NATO  strate- 
response  and  to  indicate  that 
support  in  the  United  States 
Senate  for  NATO  and  for  the 
_  strategy.  As  Chancellor  Kohl 
•emarked  during  the  visit,  it  has 
;y  of  the  nuclear  deterrent 
been  of  central  importance  in 
cycle  of  wars  on  the  European 
the  last  43  years, 
the  question  of  American  stay- 
was   the    perception    that    the 
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■oops  from  Europe.  Secretary  of 
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Wehrkunde  Conference  which 
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resulting  in  newspaper  head- 
fc.n  alarmist  tone,  such  as  "U.S. 
___.  Pullout  if  Bonn  Bars  Nucle- 
vhich  appeared  in  the  Intema- 
ild   Tribune  (see  Appendix  C). 
iharacterization  of  the  Secretary 
remarks  may  be  stronger  than 
.,  the  theme  of  threatened  U.S. 
of  troops  from  Europe  in  the  ab- 
coptinued  conmiitments  to  nuclear 
continually       reappeared 
the  next  several  days.  It  con- 
to  European  anxieties  about 
[  resence  and  commitment  than  it 
rallying    of    opinion    behind 
security    objectives.    Such    state- 
in  the  danger  of  undoing  much 
that  was  done  by  Alliance  soli- 
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concerns  in  Europe  could  be 

„  the  shifting  priorities  of 

States,  particularly  in  light  of 
Discriminate  Deterrence  recently 
Blue-Ribbon  Department  of  De- 
:orce.  The  delegation  pointed  out 
this  report  has  received  con- 
^tention  in  Europe,  it  is  not  au- 
or  representative  of  a  consensus 
Senate. 

C.  iCEFTING  raB  SECURITY  CHALLENGE  IN  AN  ERA 
^r  CONSTRAINED  BODGETS 

the  major  NATO  countries,  in- 
United  States,  will  not  be  able 
goal  of  real  Increases  in  defense 
3%  in  the  coming  year.  The 
has  not  met  this  goal  for  the 

Only  Italy  will  come  close  to 

'  'urkey  is  making  a  positive  effort 

1  urks  face  the  greatest  require- 

modemization  and  must  rely  on 

a  sistance  from  the  United  States 

jermany  to  meet  their  minimum 


n4eds. 

is  well  understood  in  NATO,  but 

.,  with  which  the  goal  of  3%  in- 

ar*  missed  suggests  that  this  is  no 

luseful    yardstick    for   measuring 

ns  to  the  common  defense. 

unrlalistic  to  expect  Allied  ^ovem- 

dramatically  the  shares  of 

spending  devoted  to  defense, 
mean,  however,  that  improve- 
,.  be  made  in  the  ways  in  which 
is  spent  or  in  the  efficiency  of 
The  delegation,  and  Senator 
pkrticular,  urged  the  Allies  to  coop- 
effectively  in  an  effort  to  "think 
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smarter,  not  richer,"  in  order  to  provide  the 
types  of  conventional  forces  which  the  Alli- 
ance will  require. 

The  importance  of  devoting  sufficient  re- 
sources to  defense  lies  in  the  critical  rela- 
tionship between  credible  conventional  de- 
fense forces  and  the  nuclear  option  which 
backs  up  the  conventional  forces.  NATO 
does  not  have  as  a  goal  matching  the 
Warsaw  Pact  gun  for  gun  or  tank  for  tank. 
There  is  no  need  for  that  on  the  part  of  a 
defensive  alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  weapons  as  the  exclusive 
deterrent  to  aggression  raises  deep  concerns 
among  publics  in  Allied  coxmtries  and  could 
be  seen  as  lacking  credibility  by  potential 
aggressors.  NATO  has  established  an  offi- 
cial goal  of  having  sufficient  stocks  to 
achieve  the  ability  to  defend  NATO  terri- 
tory conventionally  for  thirty  days,  but  only 
the  United  States  comes  close  to  meeting 
this  objective  among  the  NATO  allies. 

These  issues  of  burden  sharing,  reduced 
funds  available  for  conventional  forces,  de- 
clining or  Inadequate  levels  of  assistance  to 
the  Southern  Region  countries,  and  Ineffi- 
cient expenditure  of  resources  among 
NATO  partners  will  confront  the  Alliance 
with  major  challenges  In  the  coming  years. 
They  constitute  an  Important  backdrop  to 
the  need  for  progress  toward  conventional 
arms  control  and  conventional  force  reduc- 
tions In  the  coming  months. 

d.  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  EUROPE 

Considerable  press  attention  was  focused 
on  the  delegation's  visit.  Press  events  and 
public  discussions  with  journalists  and  com- 
mentators were  held  at  each  stop.  This  af- 
forded the  delegation  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  hear  the  views  of  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers of  the  European  scene,  but  also  to 
convey  to  European  publics,  through  the 
media,  messages  concerning  the  role  of  the 
Senate  In  the  American  Constitutional 
system  and  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Is  a 
source  of  stability  and  continuity  In  Ameri- 
can policy. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  princi- 
pal themes  discussed  In  each  country  visited 
by  the  delegation,  with  a  final  section  sum- 
marizing the  findings  and  observations  of 
the  delegation. 

B.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
The  delegation  spent  a  fruitful  day  In 
Bonn  on  February  9,  1988,  In  dUcusslons 
with  leading  figures  In  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic, Including  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl.  For- 
eign Minister  Hans-Dletrlch  Genscher,  De- 
fense Minister  Manfred  Woemer,  and  other 
officials. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  In  the 
Federal  Republic  that  the  INF  Treaty 
should  be  ratified  without  amendment.  De- 
spite Initial  doubts  about  the  "second  zero" 
of  short-range  INF  missiles  and  reluctance 
to  scrap  the  German  Pershing  I"s,  the 
Treaty  has  widespread  support  In  the 
German  government.  In  the  opposition,  and 
among  t!ie  general  public. 

The  issues  foremost  on  the  agenda  In  the 
Federal  Republic  concern  the  nature  and 
scope  of  future  arms  control  negotiations, 
the  timetable  for  decisions  concerning  mod- 
ernization, and  bilateral  relations  between 
the  Federal  Republic  and  other  NATO 
allies,  particularly  France.  These  Issues  are. 
of  course,  overlaid  by  the  dynamics  of 
German  domestic  politics,  where  the  opposi- 
tion Social  Democratic  Party  is  showing  In- 
creased strength  at  the  Land  level  and 
where  tensions  on  these  Issues  within  the 
ruling  coalition  can  be  discerned. 


FURTHER  DISCUSSIONS  ON  SHORT-RANGE 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

The  themes  which  were  examined  during 
the  meetings  in  Bonn  were  previewed  In  the 
speeches  by  Chancellor  Kohl  and  opposition 
Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD)  leader  Hans- 
Jochen  Vogel  at  the  Wehrkunde  Confer- 
ence. Vogel,  although  carefully  couching  his 
words  In  terms  of  overall  support  for  the  Al- 
liance, nevertheless  raised  a  number  of 
issues  which  clearly  run  counter  to  the  con- 
sensus among  NATO  governments  today 
and  could  presage  future  controversies  in 
NATO.  He  Indicated,  for  example,  the 
SPD's  support  for  Simidtaneous  pursuit  of 
negotiations  to  reduce  the  conventional 
force  Imbalance  and  further  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate limits  on  short-range  nuclear  forces. 
This  view  is  also  shared  by  many  in  the 
ruling  coalition. 

In  contrast  to  the  apparent  position  of  Dr. 
Vogel,  officials  In  the  Federal  Republic  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  the  "Third  Zero" 
of  short-range  land-based  ballistic  missile 
reductions.  But  a  significant  cleavage,  not 
only  within  German  opinion  but  also  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  NATO 
Alliance,  may  be  developing  concerning  the 
timing  of  discussions  concerning  the  short- 
range  systems.  Both  Chancellor  Kohl  and 
Foreign  Minister  Genscher  appear  to  favor 
beginning  discussions  on  reducing  the  short- 
range  nuclear  systems  deployed  In  Europe 
(most  of  which,  of  course,  are  deployed  by 
NATO  In  West  Germany  and  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  In  East  Germany)  at  the  same 
time  discussions  on  limiting  conventional 
forces  are  undertaken,  a  position  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  line  with  that  outlined  by  Dr. 
Vogel  at  Wehrkunde.  West  German  officials 
argue  that  the  communique  of  the  NATO 
ministerial  meeting  at  Reykjavik  endorses 
this  concept.  This  view  Is  not  shared  by  the 
other  NATO  Allies.  Even  within  Germany, 
the  fear  was  expressed  that  undertaking 
such  discussions  could  result  in  NATO 
facing  a  Soviet  proposal  for  a  third  zero 
which  would  be  hard  to  resist.  It  is  likely 
that  disagreements  over  the  timing  of  dis- 
cussions on  further  efforts  to  reduce  short- 
range  nuclear  arms  in  Europe  will  charac- 
terize Alliance  discussions  In  coming 
months.  This  Issue  could  become  one  of  sig- 
nificant dispute  within  the  NATO  alliance 
unless  handled  skillfully  and  carefully. 

OVERALL  SECURITY  CONCEPT 

The  German  officials  with  whom  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  met  placed  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  need  for  an  overall 
concept  of  security  to  guide  the  Alliance  in 
its  force  modernization  decisions  and  in  Its 
arms  control  approach  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
While  it  would  be  possible  to  see  this  as  an 
effort  to  delay  tough  decisions  or  to  revisit 
decisions  which  the  Alliance  has  already 
made,  it  can  also  be  seen  as  a  legitimate  con- 
cern and  one  which  the  Alliance  should  take 
seriously.  The  Federal  Republic  can  be  ex- 
pected to  press  this  view  In  coming  months. 

As  the  Alliance  struggles  to  define  a 
common  position  for  new  talks  on  conven- 
tional stability  in  Europe,  talks  which  may 
start  later  this  year.  It  will  be  important  for 
the  Alliance  to  be  guided  by  a  common  set 
of  objectives  and  a  shared  vision  as  to  the 
desired  outcomes  of  the  negotiations.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  asymmetrical  reduc- 
tions in  Warsaw  Pact  troops  will  be  re- 
quired, but  In  the  absence  of  a  common  set 
of  goals  and  a  vision  of  the  final  outcome  of 
the  talks,  the  Alliance  runs  the  risk  that 
Soviet  proposals  which  appear  good  on  the 
surface  could  be  used  to  great  public  rela- 


tions effects  in  the  West  without  an  effec- 
tive counter  by  NATO  governments.  This 
must  be  avoided,  and,  to  that  extent,  the 
German  emphasis  on  a  strategic  concept 
should  be  welcomed.  Focus  on  the  concept 
could  have  the  additional  benefit  of  provid- 
ing the  means  by  which  the  French  can  be 
truly  brought  on  board  an  Alliance-wide  po- 
sition in  the  talks. 

Officials  in  Germany,  and  Chancellor 
Kohl  In  particular,  emphasized  that  NATO 
is  about  to  enter  into  a  contest  of  "religion" 
and  psychology  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  question  of  conventional  force  reduc- 
tions, and  that  It  Is  very  important  for 
NATO  to  seize  the  psychological  initiative 
on  these  Issues  In  the  coming  year.  NATO 
should  take  advantage  of  the  momentum 
generated  by  the  INF  agreement  to  formu- 
late a  proposal  on  conventional  arms  control 
which  unites  the  West  and  challenges  the 
Soviets. 

NUCLEAR  MODERNIZATION 

The  question  of  modernization  of  short- 
range  nuclear  weapons  was  one  which  arose 
at  every  session  with  German  officials. 
Chancellor  Kohl  carefully  skirted  the  Issue 
of  modernization  In^  his  address  at  the 
Wehrkunde  gathering,  artfully  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  term.  While  the  Congressional 
delegation  strongly  supports  the  Montebello 
approach  to  these  issues  and  believes  that 
all  NATO  Allies  should  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities within  the  NATO  context,  the  dele- 
gation shared  the  view  in  Germany  that 
modernization  of  short-range  forces  and  the 
INF  Treaty  are  separate  Issues  which  are 
not  and  should  not  be  directly  linked.  The 
delegation  shares  the  view  of  Defense  Minis- 
ter Woemer  and  others  that  the  Issues  of 
nuclear  modernization  and  the  nature  of 
the  specific  systems  to  be  modernized  are 
decisions  which  should  be  handled  in  due 
course  as  part  of  the  Alliance's  routine  nu- 
clear planning  process.  There  Is  no  need  for 
a  bruising  public  debate  on  these  Issues  at 
the  present  time. 

BILATERAL  INITIATIVES 

Concerning  the  Initiatives  with  France 
and  the  formation  of  the  Franco-German 
Defense  Council  and  the  jointly-manned 
brigade,  the  German  government  argues 
forcefully  that  bilateral  initiatives  with 
Prance  are  designed  to  bring  France  more 
fully  Into  cooperation  with  NATO,  and  are 
not  part  of  the  creation  of  a  rival  force  to 
NATO.  German  officials  also  express  strong 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Action  Com- 
mittee for  Europe  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  European  Pillar— and  contend  that 
Prance  must  be  brought  into  these  efforts, 
nt  is  unlikely  that  the  scope  and  extent  of 
the  bilateral  cooperation  will  extend  beyond 
the  recently  established  single  brigade  In 
the  near  future,  but  it  could  be  expanded  in 
principle.  The  Germans,  of  course,  wish  to 
use  the  brigade  as  a  device  to  draw  the 
French  more  firmly  Into  the  forward  de- 
fense concept  of  NATO  as  weU.  The  delega- 
tion expressed,  in  general,  its  support  for 
improved  bilateral  Initiatives,  emphasizing 
the  Importance  of  avoiding  the  creation  of 
organizations  competitive  with  NATO. 
German  officials  carefully  noted  that  the 
forces  committed  to  the  joint  brigade  In  no 
way  would  reduce  the  numbers  of  German 
forces  committed  to  NATO. 

SOVIET  POLICY 

The  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  dynamic  public  relations  of- 
fensive which  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  capable  of 
mounting  will  doubtless  be  directed  at  the 
Federal  Republic  with  special  force  In  the 


coming  months.  Chancellor  Kohl,  In  recall- 
ing the  extensive  efforts  to  block  develop- 
ments of  the  INF,  which  the  Soviets  encour- 
aged In  direct  and  Indirect  ways,  noted  that 
he  has  seen  no  deviation  in  the  Soviet  objec- 
tive of  isolating  Germany  and  splitting  it 
from  the  rest  of  NATO  under  the  Gorba- 
chev regime.  While  we  are  unlikely  to  see  in 
the  near  future  the  spectacle  of  300.000 
demonstrators  gathered  on  the  lawn  outside 
the  Chancellor's  office,  as  was  the  case  prior 
to  INF  deployments,  it  Is  worth  recalling 
that  great  political  obstacles  were  overcome 
in  successfully  implementing  the  INF  deci- 
sion, and  that  future  decisions  may  require 
commensurate  efforts. 

C.  Britain 
The  delegation  met  with  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  Defense  Min- 
ister George  Younger,  Minister  of  State  for 
Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Affairs  David 
Mellor,  and  with  the  former  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  (and  former 
Shadow  Labour  Defense  Spokesman)  David 
Owen.  In  addition,  a  luncheon  with  Neil 
Kinnock  and  other  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Labour  Party  was  hosted  by  the  Am- 
bassador. 

■The  discussions  In  Britain  centered  on  the 
"security  issues  facing  the  Alliance  In  the 
post-INF  environment,  with  attention  to  the 
themes  which  characterized  discussions  In 
all  countries:  maintaining  the  unity  and  co- 
hesion of  NATO;  responding  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  Soviet  initiatives  in  all  spheres, 
but  especially  In  conventional  arms  control: 
pursuit  of  cooperative  ventures  with  France 
without,  at  the  same  time,  undermining  the 
unity  and  cohesiveness  of  NATO;  and  mod- 
ernization of  remaining  nuclear  systems  In 
NATO. 

Strong  support  exists  among  officials  In 
the  British  government  for  the  ratification 
of  the  INF  treaty  without  substantial 
amendments  or  reservations  which  would 
alter  Its  fundamental  character.  Officials 
expressed  satisflcatlon  with  the  manner  In 
which  consultations  on  INF  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  before  the 
summit.  The  British,  not  unlike  other 
NATO  allies,  had  been  concerned  following 
the  Reykjavik  summit  about  comments 
made  by  President  Reagan  questioning  the 
utility  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  favoring  a 
nuclear-free  world,  but.  on  the  whole,  these 
concerns  appear  to  have  been  mollified.  At 
bottom,  the  view  was  expressed  that  It 
would  be  a  disaster  If  the  INF  Treaty  were 
not  ratified,  if  the  word  of  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent in  these  matters  could  not  be  taken  se- 
riously. 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  in  particular,  went  to  con- 
siderable lengths  to  express  her  own  view 
that  the  nuclear  genie  could  not  be  put  back 
into  the  bottle,  and  that  efforts  to  try  to  do 
so  would  be  in  vain.  She  stated  that  her 
preference  is  for  a  world  free  from  war.  not 
a  world  free  from  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed. 
it  is  nuclear  weapons  and  NATO's  doctrine 
of  deterrence  through  flexible  response  that 
has  preserved  the  peace  in  Europe. 

Getting  the  French  to  act  in  support  of 
the  NATO  Alliance,  even  if  they  refuse  to 
rejoin  the  integrated  military  command.  Is 
an  objective  of  British  policy.  The  skepti- 
cism regarding  the  French-German  brigade, 
which  had  been  voiced  earlier  by  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  seemed  to  have  been  toned  down 
during  the  visit  of  the  delegation.  Instead. 
Mrs.  Thatcher  and  others  emphasized  that 
they  welcomed  French  activities  which 
could  be  seen  as  supportive  of  NATO's  ob- 
jectives. The  British  are  opposed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  multilateral  organizations  which 


could  be  seen  to  compete  with  NATO.  For 
these  reasons  they  did  not  support  the  in- 
clusion of  forces  from  other  countries  in  the 
French-German  brigade,  and  they  also  be- 
lieved that  the  Institutions  of  the  Western 
European  Union  should  be  co-located  in 
Brussels.  Finally,  the  British  expressed  sup- 
port for  cooperative  development  of  a  stand- 
off missile  by  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  rather  than  solely  a 
bilateral  British-French  project.  Again,  the 
objective  is  to  bring  the  French  more  closely 
into  cooperation  with  NATO. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  is  viewed  by  the  British 
government  with  skepticism  and  caution. 
While  he  can  be  seen  as  a  reformer  In  the 
Soviet  domestic  sense,  his  foreign  policy  re- 
mains based  on  the  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  on  efforts  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  members  of  NATO,  particularly  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  and  be- 
tween the  West  Germans  and  the  rest  of 
NATO.  Soviet  arms  control  proposals  will  be 
couched  in  terms  designed  to  have  the  maxi- 
mum psychological  Impact  on  Western  pub- 
lics. It  win  be  Important  to  prepare  appro- 
priate responses,  and  to  develop  our  own 
proposals  which  seize  the  initiative. 

The  British  government  is  emphatic  bi 
stating  its  belief  that  discussions  on  limiting 
NATO's  short-range  nuclear  forces  should 
not  begin  until  progress  has  been  made  on 
more  pressing  Issues  of  chemical  weapons 
and  the  conventional  forces  Imbalance.  The 
British  also  argue  that  modernization  of 
short-range  forces  should  proceed  with  no 
delays.  It  is  possible  to  proceed  in  two  sepa- 
rate boxes,  one  focusing  on  the  agreements 
made  at  Montebello,  and  the  other  focusing 
on  the  current  work  of  NATO's  Nuclear 
Planning  Group,  which  is  considering  spe- 
cific proposals  which  might  be  seen  as  im- 
plementing the  Montebello  and  Reykjavik 
agreements  by  NATO.  The  British  are  un- 
abashed in  their  willingness  to  press  the 
Germans  on  the  point  of  nuclear  moderniza- 
tion, rejecting  the  German  argument  that 
negotiations  on  short-range  nuclear  forces 
can  occur  simultaneously  with  negotiations 
on  conventional  forces.  The  British  govern- 
ment Is  also  skeptical  about  the  position  of 
FRG  officials  that,  once  begun,  the  discus- 
sions on  shorter-range  systems  can  be  limit- 
ed to  proposals  for  equal  ceilings  on  each 
side  rather  than  the  Third  Zero.  In  the  Brit- 
ish view,  the  entire  Soviet  approach  Is 
aimed  at  reducing  the  nuclear  deterrent  In 
Europe,  and  discussions  on  short-range  sys- 
tems are  subject  to  manipulation  for  public 
Impact.  Therefore,  they  should  be  avoided. 

While  supportive  of  a  START  agreement 
at  the  earliest  time  feasible,  the  British  are 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  any 
third  country  systems  under  START  ceil- 
ings until  well  after  superpower  arsenals 
have  been  reduced  by  fifty  percent.  They 
are  also  concerned  that  START  counting 
rules  for  Trident  missiles  not  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  British  Trident  system. 

D.  France 
During  a  two-day  stop  in  Paris,  the  delega- 
tion met  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  French 
President  Francois  Mitterrand,  and  had  ex- 
tensive discussions  with  Foreign  Minister 
Jean-Bernard  Raimond,  Defense  Minister 
Andre  Glraud,  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly Jacques  Chaban-Delmas,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Defense  and  Armed 
Forces  Conmiittee  of  the  National  Assembly 
Francois  Pillon.  In  addition,  the  delegation 
met  for  two  hours  In  a  round  table  discus- 
sion with  French  Intellectuals  and  journal- 
ists on  the  range  of  Issues  confrdntlng  the 
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Foreign  Minister  Raimond  observed  that 
the  major  risk  that  must  be  understood  is 
that  of  "precipitous"  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  which  further  advance  the  Soviet 
goal  of  denuclearizing  Europe.  A  specific 
manifestation  of  this  problem  could  Include 
being  swept  Into  negotiations  which  put  ir- 
reslstable  pressure  on  the  West  to  eliminate 
all  ground-launched  short-range  nuclear 
missiles,  i.e.,  the  "third  zero." 

In  Raimond's  view,  the  very  fact  of  having 
negotiated  the  zero  agreement  in  the  INF 
Treaty  fits  Into  the  Soviet  goal  of  denu- 
clearizing Europe,  a  goal  which  Is  clearly  a 
central  objective  of  Soviet  policies  toward 
Europe.  Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  Gorbachev's 
next  focus  will  be  to  push  for  a  third  zero 
on  the  remaining  nuclear  missiles  as  the 
further  expression  of  this  policy. 

Pressure  for  negotiations  toward  a  third 
zero  fits  Into  the  fundamental  objective  of 
dividing  NATO,  because  the  Soviets  recog- 
nize the  potential  of  the  third  zero  to  cause 
strains  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  (Indeed,  the  French  noted  that  the 
"second  zero"  on  shorter-range  missiles  em- 
bodied in  the  INF  Treaty  has  already  begun 
to  produce  tensions  between  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  NATO  over  modernization 
Issues.)  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  INF  Treaty  is  not  valuable.  Achieve- 
ments such  as  asymmetrical  reductions  and 
verification  breakthrouglis  are  duly  noted. 
"The  real  question  concerns  the  priorities  of 
the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  INF 
accord.  Minister  Raimond  listed  convention- 
al and  chemical  arms  reduction  talks,  along 
with  START,  as  the  proper  focus  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  West  for  the  present  time. 

Raimond  identified  a  second  risk  which 
the  West  faces  In  the  post-INF  environ- 
ment, and  that  is  to  confuse  nuclear  and 
conventional  negotiations.  The  Soviets  need 
a  large  conventional  force  to  maintain  their 
hold  over  Eastern  Europe,  and  will  try  to 
mix  conventional  talks  with  those  Involving 
Western  short  range  nuclear  systems.  The 
West  must  not  permit  such  mixing. 

A  third  risk  is  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovi- 
ets against  the  pressure  of  deadlines.  For  In- 
stance, a  good  agreement  on  START,  In- 
cluding subcelllngs,  verification  and  other 
matters  would  be  acceptable  If  reached  this 
year,  but  it  appears  unlikely  that  such  an 
agreement  could  t>e  achieved.  In  no  event 
should  time  deadlines  force  the  West  to 
agree  to  something  which  is  not  consistent 
with  security  requirements. 

FRENCH-GERHAM  RSLATIONS 

On  the  subject  of  French-German  rela- 
tions. President  Mitterrand  made  several 
Important  observations.  First,  he  stated  that 
he  has  revised  the  De  Gaulle  Doctrine 
whereby  French  forces  should  not  be  east  of 
the  Hamburg-Munich  line  to  avoid  getting 
mixed  up  with  NATO  forces.  Now,  instead, 
French  forces  will  be  anywhere  that  there  is 
a  threat  of  war  or  a  war.  President  Mitter- 
rand stated,  "I  .  .  .  don't  like  French  forces 
Integrated  Into  the  allied  command  but.  If 
we  see  soldiers  of  a  neighboring  country 
threatened,  France  could  not  face  dishonor 
and  pull  its  forces  out— the  only  possible 
course  of  action  is  to  intervene."  Thus, 
while  France  will  not  reevaluate  its  decision 
to  avoid  military  reintegration  into  NATO, 
primarily  because  it  does  not  want  to  be  a 
prisoner  of  the  decisions  of  the  collective  Al- 
liance, these  statements  on  French  willing- 
ness to  consider  French  security  as  linked 
inextricably  to  that  of  its  neighbors  repre- 
sent a  significant  step  In  France's  strategic 
thinking. 


Mitterrand  recalled  that,  as  a  young 
deputy  only  three  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  he  had  participated  In  sym- 
posia oriented  at  the  Integration  of  Europe 
and  the  importance  of  bringing  Germany 
back  Into  the  European  community.  He  felt 
that  that  challenge  had  been  won.  French- 
men today,  in  opinion  polls,  rank  Germany 
most  popular,  only  behind  a  few  French- 
speaking  countries.  He  praised  the  Franco- 
German  brigade  and  its  importance  in  his- 
toric terms,  and  reassured  the  delegation 
that  there  was  no  intent  on  the  part  of 
France  to  use  it  to  weaken  Germany's  place 
in  NATO. 

ASSESSMENTS  OF  SOVIET  POLICY 

President  Mitterrand  praised  Gorbachev's 
broad-mindedness  and  frankness,  which  had 
been  demonstrated  during  his  extensive  per- 
sonal dlalogi-'s  with  the  Soviet  leader.  Mit- 
terrand observed  that  It  is  irrelevant  wheth- 
er Gorbachev  is  "sincere."  That  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  whether  a  politi- 
cian is  behaving  as  if  he  were  sincere.  We 
have  to  create  the  conditions  such  that 
what  is  stated  by  a  leader  actually  happens, 
to  make  it  to  his  advantage  to  do  as  he  says. 
Mitterrand  evaluated  Gorbachev  as  the 
manager  of  a  revolution,  not  a  revolution- 
ary; a  Leninist,  not  a  Stalinist;  and  of  the 
Andropov  type,  not  a  Brezhnev  or  Chemen- 
ko  type.  He  is  a  realist.  The  challenge  to  the 
West  Is  not  to  do  those  things  which  are  In 
Gorbachev's  Interest  only,  but  to  work  on 
areas  where  his  Interests  and  the  West's 
converge. 

While  confident  that  adroit  diplomacy 
and  careful  management  of  the  public 
debate  could  easily  counter  the  challenges 
presented  by  Gorbachev,  PYench  officials 
nevertheless  counseled  caution  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviets  and  expressed  respect  for 
Gorbachev's  public  relations  skills.  The  key 
Is  not  to  pursue  either  extreme  in  interpret- 
ing Gorbachev:  (1)  assuming  that  he  is 
simply  a  Machiavellian  manipulator,  and 
that  nothing  has  changed,  or  (2)  assuming 
that  he  is  a  genuine  reformer  and  that  ev- 
erything has  changed.  The  West  must  en- 
courage the  changes  being  undertaken  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  keep  a  clear  eye  fo- 
cused on  Western  security  Interests  In  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Finally,  the  underlying  French  concern  Is 
the  effect  that  Gorbachev's  seductive  style 
is  having  on  the  West.  Western  leaders  must 
be  prepared  to  "go  against  public  opinion, 
and  convince  the  people"  of  where  their  real 
Interests  lie. 

Foreign  Minister  Raimond  observed  that 
Gorbachev  Is  an  astute  and  dangerous  ma- 
nipulator of  Western  public  opinion.  He  re- 
iterated the  French  view  that  the  period  Im- 
mediately ahead  would  be  difficult  and 
would  present  a  number  of  risks  and  chal- 
lenges to  the  West,  in  part  due  to  the  non- 
confrontational  style  employed  by  Gorba- 
chev in  pursuit  of  traditional  Soviet  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

FRENCH  CONSENSUS 

French  Defense  Minister  Glraud  reiterat- 
ed many  of  the  same  themes  expressed  by 
other  officials.  Indeed,  there  Is  broad  agree- 
ment In  France  on  many  questions  related 
to  security  and  to  nuclear  weapons.  Of  spe- 
cific interest  were  Minister  Giraud's  com- 
ments that,  with  the  march  of  technology, 
there  was  enhanced  need  for  greater  coop- 
eration on  a  wider  range  of  technical  mili- 
tary matters  among  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance. He  specifically  cited  both  French-Brit- 
ish and  French-American  cooperation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  initiatives  that  the  French 


were  engaged  in  with  the  Germans.  In  Gir- 
aud's view,  all  of  this  must  be  pursued  under 
the  condition  that  such  European  coopera- 
tion not  weaken,  or  appear  to  weaken, 
NATO.  The  effect  of  the  INF  Treaty  on  Eu- 
ropean security  must  be  coldly  analyzed, 
from  a  military  perspective,  and  Minister 
Glraud  reiterated  the  priorities  outlined  by 
Foreign  Minister  Raimond,  i.e.,  support  the 
efforts  on  START  while  avoiding  the  trap 
of  discussions  leading  to  a  third  nuclear  zero 
prior  to  settling  the  serious  Imbalances 
which  exist  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  con- 
ventional and  chemical  weapons. 

The  delegation  was  Impressed  with  the 
creativity  and  seriousness  of  French  think- 
ing on  security  Issues,  and  feels  that  the  ob- 
servations made  In  discussions  In  France 
added  greatly  to  the  delegation's  overall  un- 
derstanding. Efforts  to  strengthen  the  Euro- 
pean Pillar  of  western  security.  In  which  the 
French  role  will  be  critical,  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  Recommendations  and  Decla- 
ration of  the  Action  Committee  for  Europe 
(See  Appendix  O),  the  significance  of  which 
was  emphasized  by  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  Jacques  Chaban-Delmas  and  by 
Francois  FUlon,  merit  careful  attention  in 
regard  to  these  issues. 

E.  Turkey 
As  a  NATO  ally  which  could  be  subjected 
to  missile  attacks  from  SS-20s  based  In  the 
Asian  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Turkey  has 
a  special  interest  in  the  global  elimination 
of  long-range  INF  missiles  and,  like  other 
NATO  Allies,  is  supportive  of  the  INF 
agreement  as  negotiated.  Turkey  has  not 
had  Intermediate-range  surface-to-surface 
missiles  capable  of  reaching  the  Soviet 
Union  based  In  Turkey  since  the  Jupiters 
were  withdrawn  In  the  early  1960s.  Removal 
of  the  INF  missiles  places  all  of  NATO  once 
again  In  this  category. 

Turkey  shares  an  extensive  border  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  ships  must  pass 
through  the  Bosphorus  as  they  enter  and 
exit  the  Black  Sea.  The  geographical  loca- 
tion of  Turkey  affords  It  a  key  role  In  the 
defense  of  NATO's  Southern  Region,  and  Its 
contribution  to  the  conventional  defense  of 
NATO  Is  especially  Important.  Therefore, 
while  Turkey  generally  welcomes  the  INF 
agreement,  the  treaty  will  have  relatively 
little  Impact  on  the  Turkish  strategic  situa- 
tion. From  that  standpoint,  the  need  to 
modernize  the  Turkish  conventional  forces 
and  to  present  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  cred- 
ible conventional  deterrent  remain  high  pri- 
orities, virtually  unaffected  by  the  INF 
agreement. 

The  high  priority  accorded  conventional 
force  modernization  is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  Soviet  advantage 
in  the  force  balance  opposite  Turkey  and  in 
view  of  the  extreme  needs  faced  by  the 
Turkish  forces.  In  this  context,  the  fact 
that  security  assistance  to  Turkey  has.  In 
the  past  two  years,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately half  of  what  would  be  required  to 
Implement  fully  the  conventional  force 
modernization  program  Identified  by  NATO 
as  meeting  Turkey's  requirements  has  been 
a  disappointment  to  the  Turks. 

The  Codel  met  with  a  broad  range  of 
Turkish  officials  during  its  brief  visit  to 
Ankara.  Despite  the  short  duration  of  the 
visit,  a  full  exchange  of  views  was  held  on  a 
variety  of  security  Issues,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  INF  Treaty  and  its  impact  on 
NATO. 

As  noted  above,  Turkish  officials  were 
unanimous  in  their  support  for  the  treaty, 
hailing  It  as  a  big  step  forward  for  the  Alli- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  as  was  noted  In 


other  countries  visited  by  the  Codel,  the 
treaty  also  removes  one  component  of  the 
Alliance's  flexible  response  strategy.  This 
means  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  issues  of  moderniza- 
tion of  the  remaining  conventional  and  nu- 
clear forces.  In  Turkey,  there  is  strong  sup- 
port for  modernization  Initiatives  in  NATO, 
and  the  Turkish  government  can  be  expect- 
ed to  participate  to  the  limits  of  its  ability 
in  these  common  efforts. 

The  Codel  emphasized  in  its  discussions 
with  Turkish  officials.  Including  Chief  of 
the  Turkish  General  Staff  General  Necip 
Torumtay,  an  appreciation  of  the  unique  ge- 
ographic situation  of  Turkey  and  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Turkish  military  to  maintain  its 
capability  In  the  face  of  severe  resource  con- 
straints. The  military  and  Intelligence-gath- 
ering functions  which  Turkey  performs  are 
Important  contributions  to  overall  Alliance 
security. 

Two  Issues  which  have  been  the  sources  of 
some  problems  were  discussed  In  this 
regard:  the  continued  deadlock  on  Cyprus 
and  the  continued  presence  of  Turkish 
troops  on  the  island,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Side  Letters  to  the  Defense  and  Economic 
Cooperation  Agreement  (DECA)  which  had 
been  signed  In  March  of  1987  had  not  yet 
been  fully  Implemented  by  Turkey. 

With  regard  to  Cyprus.  Turkish  officials 
were  hopeful  that  progress  could  be  made  In 
the  further  reduction  of  Turkish  presence 
on  the  island  and  in  achieving  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  conflict.  Citing  the  recent 
meeting  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  between 
Prime  Minister  Ozal  and  Greek  Prime  Min- 
ister Papandreou,  the  Codel  expressed  its 
hope  that  the  "spirit  of  Davos"  could  be  ex- 
tended In  dealing  with  the  situation  on 
Cyprus.  While  reiterating  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment's position  that  the  proposals  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Greek  Cypriot  side,  Turkish 
officials  also  expressed  a  willingness  to 
pursue  new  avenues  towards  an  accord,  es- 
pecially In  light  of  the  recent  elections  on 
Cyprus  and  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Cypri- 
ots  have  elected  a  new  leader.  The  Codel 
strongly  encouraged  further  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  negotiated  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

The  Codel  also  urged  Turkey  to  end  the 
delay  In  ratifying  the  DECA  side  letters, 
noting  that  nearly  one  year  had  passed 
since  their  signing.  The  Codel  argued  that 
ratification  of  the  side  letters  would  be  in 
Turkey's  Interest  and  would  send  a  positive 
signal  to  the  United  States  about  the  con- 
tinued close  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries.  Prime  Minister  Ozal  stated  that 
he  would.  In  fact,  ratify  the  two  side  letters 
in  the  near  future,  as  a  symbol  of  his  desire 
to  continue  to  build  upon  and  improve  the 
extensive  military  and  security  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey. 
[Note:  Subsequently,  on  February  26,  1988, 
the  Turkish  government  ratified  the  side 
letters.] 

Immediately  following  the  departure  of 
the  Codel,  the  Incident  In  the  Black  Sea  In- 
volving two  U.S.  warships  and  a  Soviet 
vessel  occurred.  This  Incident  points  up  the 
strategic  Importance  of  the  Turkish  Straits 
and  the  continued  potential  for  conflict  in 
this  area.  It  reinforces  the  points  made  by 
the  Turkish  General  Staff  in  briefing  the 
Codel  unmedlately  prior  to  Its  departure. 
F.  Italy 
The  Delegation  arrived  In  Italy  In  the 
midst  of  a  governmental  "crisis"  over  the 
budget.  Prime  Minister  Goria  had  resigned, 
and  it  was  not  clear  that  he  would  be  asked 


to  form  a  new  government.  Of  course,  these 
"crises"  occur  in  Italian  politics  with  some 
frequency,  and  they  do  not  often  result  In 
major  changes  of  direction  In  the  basic 
course  of  Italian  policy.  (During  the  Delega- 
tion's stay  in  Rome,  Goria  was  asked  to 
form  a  new  govenunent  by  Italian  President 
Cossiga,  but  that  government  was  also 
short-lived.)  In  addition  to  Its  own  govern- 
mental dilemmas,  Italy  also  attended  the 
Europ>ean  Community  Economic  Summit  on 
February  12,  1988,  which,  after  thirty  hours 
of  extremely  difficult  beirgainlng,  produced 
an  important  agreement  on  the  future  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  Community.  Despite 
these  distractions,  Italian  officials  were  gen- 
erous with  their  time  and  with  their  in- 
sights on  the  issues  of  concern  to  the  Dele- 
gation. 

The  Delegation  was  able  to  draw  some 
preliminary  observations  based  on  its  visits 
to  four  NATO  capitals  prior  to  Rome  and  to 
share  those  observations  with  Italian  jour- 
nalists and  academic  experts  at  a  meeting 
on  February  12,  1988.  The  transcript  of  that 
session  is  printed  In  Appendix  L. 

The  Delegation  emphasized  to  Italian  offi- 
cials with  whom  it  met  that  Italy's  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Alliance  were  not  only 
recognized  but  deeply  appreciated.  Italy  was 
the  first  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
to  accept  the  deployments  of  the  INF  mis- 
siles, thus  relieving  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  of  its  fears  of  "singularity"  In  de- 
ployments and  paving  the  way  for  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Belgium  to  accept  deployments 
as  well.  At  the  same  time,  Italy  has  been 
strongly  supportive  of  the  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate the  zero  option,  and  is  unreserved  in  its 
support  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  Italian  officials  recog- 
nized that  NATO  is  at  a  moment  when  new 
challenges  must  be  confronted  and  when 
NATO's  cohesion  will  be  tested.  Foreign 
Minister  Andreotti,  who  has  served  In  the 
Italian  government  virtually  throughout 
the  entire  history  of  NATO,  argued  strongly 
that  NATO  must  formulate  new  approaches 
for  the  new  contingencies  which  lie  ahead, 
emphasizing  at  all  times  the  unity  and  cohe- 
sion of  NATO. 

The  theme  of  the  need  to  focus  on  NATO 
unity  and  the  security  of  the  West  as  a 
whole  was  a  constant  theme  In  the  remarks 
of  Italian  officials.  For  example,  while  not 
unduly  concerned  about  the  French- 
German  brigade  and  efforts  at  improved  bi- 
lateral relations,  the  Italians  warned  that 
such  approaches  could  divert  NATO  mem- 
bers from  the  central  task,  which  Is  common 
security.  The  Western  European  Union  or 
NATO  should  be  the  focus  of  most  efforts. 
Creating  zones  of  "differentiated  security" 
in  NATO  must  definitely  be  avoided. 

The  Delegation  members  shared  this  view, 
and  assured  Italian  officials  that  the  United 
States  was  committed  to  a  strong  NATO 
and  a  unified  Alliance.  Senators  Byrd  and 
Boren,  in  particular,  praised  Italy  for  its 
willingness  to  step  up  to  Important  Alliance 
decisions,  citing  not  only  the  INF  deploy- 
ments but  also  areas  not  strictly  related  to 
NATO,  such  as  the  deployments  to  Leba- 
non, the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Intelligence  co- 
operation. 

Widespread  consensus  was  noted  among 
Italian  officials  regarding  the  priorities  for 
arms  control  negotiations  and  the  next 
steps  which  NATO  should  take  in  this 
regard.  The  START  talks  were  accorded  a 
high  priority,  to  be  followed  by  talks  on 
chemical  and  conventional  weapons.  There 
was  little  support  for  beginning  talks  on 
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Ain>  ReCOUMENDATIONS 
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a.  FOHMATIOll  OF  PT7BUC  OPINION  IN  THE  WEST 
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Regarding  Mr.  Gorbachev,  another 
German  official  commented: 

"We  should  talk  to  him  and  base  our  read- 
iness on  the  principles  of  concessions  and 
counter-concessions,  and  not  act  like  mani- 
acs. Our  policies  must  be  right  and  we  have 
to  explain  them  to  our  people.  We  should 
make  good  use  of  the  present  year  to  launch 
a  psychological  offensive  vis-a-vls  the  Gor- 
bachev regime  on  the  conventional  side." 

The  delegation  strongly  believes  that 
NATO's  efforts  in  the  field  of  public  expla- 
nation and  persuasion  must  be  coordinated 
fully  and  pursued  In  conjunction  with  new 
initiatives  In  the  fields  of  arms  control  and 
weapons  modernization.  The  effort  at  public 
education  and  explanation  particulaily  as  It 
relates  to  the  continued  Importance  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  should  be  afforded  a  high 
priority,  and  should  be  fully  and  carefully 
discussed  at  NATO's  regular  meetings. 

b.  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  INF  TREATY 

On  the  narrow  question  of  ratification  of 
the  INF  Treaty,  opinion  was  virtually  unan- 
imous that  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  and  that  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  ratify  could  create  a 
grave  crisis  in  Western  Europe  and  NATO. 
This  view,  shared  broadly  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  and  in  virtually  every  country, 
prevailed  despite  a  recognition  that  the 
Treaty  creates  new  uncertainties  and  does 
not  resolve  many  fundamental  Issues  facing 
NATO. 

Opinions  varied  on  the  handling  of  the  ne- 
gotiations by  the  United  States  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  consultations  with  the  Allies,  but 
the  overall  assessment  was  that  consulta- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean leaders  has  been  excellent.  Potential 
criticisms  of  details  of  the  treaty  or  of  as- 
pects of  the  Inspection  system  were  out- 
weighed by  the  generally  favorable  view  of 
the  Treaty. 

The  final  assessment  was  that,  having  per- 
suaded public  opinion  to  accept  the  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  systems  In  part  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20's, 
and  having  pursued  the  objective  of  elimi- 
nation of  those  missiles  In  negotiations  for 
over  six  years,  it  would  be  virtually  Impossi- 
ble to  convince  the  public  that,  at  this 
point,  those  systems  should  remain  in  place 
and  that  the  Treaty  should  be  rejected. 

Leaders  also  expressed  some  concern  over 
the  political  momentum  generated  by  the 
INF  Treaty.  In  line  with  the  concerns  that 
the  Alliance's  objectives  and  policies  be 
clearly  communicated  to  the  public,  leaders 
felt  that  the  underlying  security  interests  of 
the  Alliance  must  be  clearly  articulated,  and 
not  lost  sight  of  in  the  enthusiasm  for  nego- 
tiated arms  reductions.  In  this  regard,  there 
was  a  clear  consensus  that  arms  control 
agreements.  Including  a  START  agreement, 
should  be  concluded  when  issues  in  dispute 
have  been  satisfactorily  negotiated,  and 
should  not  be  negotiated  under  the  pressure 
of  artificial  deadlines.  Likewise,  when  and  If 
a  sound  agreement  Is  in  sight,  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  concluding  It,  since  to  do  so  is 
In  our  common  Interest.  But  the  Important 
thing  Is  that  It  be  a  good  agreement— not 
dictated  by  calendar  deadlines  or  election 
year  politics. 

C.  MODERNIZATION  OF  SHORT-RANGE  NUCLEAR 
SYSTEMS 

The  modernization  Issues  which  the  Alli- 
ance faces  have  been  under  examination 
since  the  1979  INF  decision  and  have  been 
intensively  Investigated  since  the  Monte- 
bello  meeting.  The  Montebello  framework 
of  reductions  In  total  numbers  of  deployed 


weapons  accompanied  by  modernization  of 
those  weapons  remaining,  continues  to  be 
operative.  Specific  choices  concerning  which 
systems  to  modernize  and  their  precise  num- 
bers are  not  required  at  the  present  time. 
The  military  authorities  of  NATO  are  ex- 
amining the  required  modernizations  and 
will  make  their  recommendations  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

There  is  no  need  to  link  modernization  of 
short-range  nuclear  systems  with  the  INF 
Treaty.  The  delegation  believes  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  modernize  certain  systems 
not  prohibited  by  the  Treaty,  but  these  de- 
cisions are  some  months  in  the  future  and 
should  not  be  at  the  center  of  our  discus- 
sions of  the  Treaty  at  this  time. 

The  delegation  believes,  based  on  its  dis- 
cussions throughout  Europe,  that  those  sys- 
tems not  covered  by  the  INF  Treaty  which 
have  longer  ranges  should  receive  priority 
consideration  for  modernization,  rather 
than  battlefield  systems  (such  as  artillery). 

d.  ARMS  CONTROL  PRIORITIES  AND  INITIATIVES 
WITHIN  NATO 

NATO  leaders  must  proceed  carefully  and 
resolutely  In  setting  priorities  for  arms  con- 
trol initiatives  In  the  Alliance.  It  cannot  be 
overemphasized  how  important  it  will  be  for 
NATO  to  coordinate  its  positions  In  such  a 
way  that  fears  of  "slngularlzatlon"  (In.  for 
example,  the  Federal  Republic),  or  zones  of 
"differentiated  security"  (in  countries  not  In 
the  Central  Region)  do  not  become  serious 
problems  for  the  Alliance. 

The  top  priority  for  NATO  at  the  present 
time  should  be  to  formulate  a  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  proposal  on  conventional 
arms  reductions  for  presentation  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  later  this  year.  A  consensus 
must  be  built  in  the  Alliance,  and  the  task 
will  be  formidable.  But  the  attempt  must  be 
made.  The  delegation  believes  that  Europe 
would  welcome  thoughtful,  vigorous  Ameri- 
can leadership  on  these  issues. 

The  delegation  also  believes  that  negotia- 
tions on  a  chemical  weapons  ban  must  be 
pursued  with  renewed  energy.  The  delega- 
tion was  Impressed  by  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  European  Allies  view  the  threats 
posed  by  the  existing  Imbalances  In  chemi- 
cal weapons  favoring  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
agrees  that  this  problem  demands  careful 
and  thorough  attention  by  the  Alliance. 

The  delegation  also  believes  that  negotia- 
tions on  further  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
arms  control  should  not  be  entered  into 
until  negotiations  on  conventional  and 
chemical  arms  have  shovim  results. 

Progress  toward  a  START  agreement  Is 
broadly  supported  but,  as  was  pointed  out 
on  several  occasions,  the  Issue  of  START  Is 
less  immediately  relevant  to  European  secu- 
rity than  are  other  arms  control  Issues.  Eu- 
ropean leaders  would  welcome  a  solid 
START  agreement,  but  there  is  no  urgent 
pressure  emanating  from  Europe  to  reach 
one.  Appropriate  subcelllngs  (an  Issue  which 
could  affect  the  British  strategic  forces)  and 
verification  procedures  which  are  satisfac- 
tory are.  of  course,  strongly  supported. 

e.  BILATERAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  general  assessment  In  the  Alliance  is 
that  bUateral  arrangements  such  as  those 
between  Prance  and  Germany  concerning 
the  joint  brigade  are  positive  developments. 
This  arrangement  could  help  to  place  long- 
standing historical  frictions  In  Europe  fur- 
ther behind  us.  Such  arrangements  can 
complement  rather  than  compete  with 
NATO  If  pursued  properly.  A  widespread 
consensus  exists  that  military  organizations 
competing  with  NATO  are  not  helpful. 
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At  the  same  time,  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  European  Pillar  of  Western  defense  are 
being  reinvigorated  at  the  present  time,  and 
this  must  be  viewed  as  a  positive  develop- 
ment. The  delegation  feels  that  mechanisms 
which  could  strengthen  and  enhance  the 
Allied  contributions  to  European  defense 
must  be  encouraged  wherever  possible. 

f .  UNITED  STATES  POUCIES  IN  THE  PRESENT 
PERIOD 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  United  States 
must  act  with  purpose  and  strength  in 
facing  the  next  round  of  challenges.  The 
INF  Treaty  is  a  victory  for  Alliance  solidari- 
ty, but  It  represents  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  end  of  the  effort  to  achieve  lasting 
stability  in  Europe  through  negotiated  arms 
reduction  agreements. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  out- 
lined above,  the  delegation  feels  that  It 
would  not  be  prudent  at  the  present  time  to 
reassess  the  size  of  the  American  troop  com- 
mitment in  Europe. 

The  advent  of  talks  on  conventional  forces 
and  the  post-INF  political  environment  are 
likely  to  draw  Uicreased  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Southern  Region  in  NATO's 
coUective  defense.  Italy  and  Turkey,  along 
with  the  other  NATO  members  in  the 
Southern  Region,  play  a  vital  role  in  Alli- 
ance defense.  Too  often,  their  contributions 
have  been  underappreciated.  The  delegation 
welcomes  the  far-sighted  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  In  ratifying  the  side  let- 
ters to  the  Defense  and  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Agreement  and  the  actions  of  Spain  In 
renewing  the  basing  arrangements  In  that 
country  (while  noting  the  regrettable  deci- 
sion to  require  removal  of  the  P-16s  from 
Torrejon.)  It  urges  the  administration  to 
pursue  vigorously  the  current  negotiations 
with  Greece  on  renewing  the  basing  agree- 
ment with  that  country.  Similarly,  the  dele- 
gation believes  that  the  401st  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  should  remain  deployed  in 
Europe,  and  welcomes  the  Italian  govern- 
ment's wiUingness  to  consider  basing  op- 
tions. NATO  should  strive  to  achieve  a  coop- 
erative solution  to  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Origin  and  Summary  of  Activities 

THE  senate  arms  CONTROL  OBSERVER  GROUP 

Background 

On  March  12.  1985.  arms  control  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  resumed  after  a  hiatus  of  some 
15  months,  a  hiatus  which  had  resulted 
from  the  breaking  off  of  negotiations  on  In- 
termediate Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  and 
START  by  the  Soviet  Union  in,  respectively, 
November  and  December  1983.  Because  of 
the  Importance  of  these  new  negotiations, 
at  the  Initiative  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty leaders,  the  Senate  created  a  new  Senate 
body,  the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group,  to  monitor  them.  This  was  the 
major  Item  of  Senate  business  on  the  first 
day  of  the  99th  Congress,  January  3,  1985, 
(S  Res  19).' 

"The  Observer  Group  is  a  bipartisan  body 
of  five  Senators  from  each  party,  as  well  as 
the  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  as  ex  of- 
ficio members.  In  addition  to  the  ex  officio 
members,  the  group  consists  of  Senators 
Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska),  Sam  Nunn  (D- 
Georgia).  Richard  Lugar  (R-Indlana),  and 
Claiborne  PeU  (D-Rhode  Island)  as  co-chair- 
men, and  Senators  Al  Gore  (D-Tennessee). 


Ted  Kennedy  (D-Massachusetts).  Pat  Moy- 
nihan  (D-New  York).  Don  Nickles  (R-Okla- 
homa),  John  Warner  (R-Virglnia),  and  Mal- 
colm Wallop  (R-Wyoming).  A  delegation 
consisting  of  eight  of  the  ten  Senators  In 
the  Arms  Control  Observer  Group,  and 
headed  by  the  two  leaders,  attended  the 
opening  sessions  of  these  negotiations  from 
March  9-12  in  Geneva.* 

The  United  States  Senate  has  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  providing  advice 
and  consent  in  the  making  of  treaties.  This 
responsibility  Imposes  upon  Senators  the 
obligation  to  become  as  knowledgeable  as 
possible  concerning  the  salient  issues  which 
are  being  addressed  In  the  context  of  the 
negotiating  process.  Any  accord  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  control  or  reduce  our  strate- 
gic weapons  carries  considerable  weight  for 
our  nation.  It  will  vitally  affect  our  national 
security,  the  security  of  all  our  constituents, 
and  the  security  of  our  allies.  Such  an 
agreement,  or  agreements,  must  be  support- 
ed by  a  substantial  national  consensus  to 
stand  the  test  of  time.  Such  a  consensus  is 
best  achieved  through  the  traditional 
treaty-making  process  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  field  of  strategic  arms  control 
agreements  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  jurisdictional  and  oversight  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations and  agreements.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observer  Group 
to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  providing  a  more 
regular  and  systematic  Involvement  of  the 
full  Senate  In  the  negotiations,  without  in 
any  sense  assuming  the  role  of  participants 
or  negotiators  In  these  talks.  While  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conunlttee  oversees  arms 
control  negotiations  on  a  continuing  basis, 
the  full  Senate  has  focused  its  attention  In 
the  past  only  sporadically  on  the  vital  as- 
pects of  arms  control  negotiations,  usually 
developing  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  Issues  being  negotiated  after  the 
fact— that  is.  after  a  draft  treaty  has  been 
signed  by  the  Executive  branch.  The  result 
of  this  fitful  process  has  been  generally  un- 
satisfactory in  recent  years.  We  seek  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  problems  of  the 
1970's.  when  three  successive  arms  control 
treaties,  signed  by  three  Presidents,  were 
never  approved  for  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  These  include  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
of  1979,  the  Threshhold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1974.  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  of  1976. 

In  fulfillment  of  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility In  providing  advice  and  consent 
in  the  making  of  treaties,  we  believe  it  U 
necessary  to  become  completely  conversant 
concerning  the  particular  issues  under  nego- 
tiation. We  believe  that  such  knowledge  is 
critical  to  the  understanding  by  the  Senate 
of  the  issues  involved,  and  that  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  evolving  Issues  will  permit 
our  negotiators  to  have  the  benefit  of  our 
advice  and  counsel,  when  appropriate,  on  a 
continuing  basis  during  the  course  of  the 
negotiations.  We  believe  that  the  Senate 
will  be  In  a  far  better  position  to  evaluate 
any  agreement  which  may  be  reached  and 
that  such  agreement  might  benefit  from  the 
reactions  of  the  Senate  as  It  is  being  formu- 
lated. We  also  firmly  believe  that  the  Inter- 
play of  Ideas  that  has  occurred  and  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  with  the  members  of  our  ob- 


>The  resolution  and  supporting  statements  are 
Included  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report  at  Appen- 
dix C. 
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« Senators  Moynlhan  and  Wallop  were  unable  to 
attend  due  to  other  pressing  Senate  business. 


server  teaun  will  be  of  assistance  to  our  ne- 
gotiators. 

In  the  event  that  the  negotiations  fail,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  under- 
stand and  to  make  comprehensible  to  the 
American  people  just  why  that  failure  oc- 
curred. This  is  particularly  Important  In 
light  of  the  staggering  complexity  of  the 
Issues  now  being  negotiated  in  Geneva. 

Chronology  and  Functioning  of  the  Observer 
Group 
The  philosophy  underlying  the  creation 
of  the  Observer  Group,  and  the  mechanisms 
of  coordination  with  the  Executive  branch 
necessary  for  Its  effective  operation,  were 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  letters, 
and  meetings  from  December  1984  to  April 
1985.  In  December  1984,  Senate  Majority 
Leader-elect  Dole  decided  to  Introduce  a  res- 
olution In  the  99th  Congress  aimed  at  un- 
derscoring the  strong  support  in  the  Senate 
for  the  President's  arms  control  efforts.  To 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  Issue,  Sen- 
ator Dole  planned  to  make  this  resolution 
the  first  substantive  act  of  his  leadership 
and  to  seek  affirmative  action  on  It  the  first 
day  of  the  new  Congress,  January  3,  1985. 
Further,  to  demonstrate  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  the  support  which  he  believed  ex- 
isted in  the  Senate.  Senator  Dole  early  on 
sought  the  participation  and  cooperation  in 
the  effort  of  Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert 
C.  Byrd. 

Simultaneously.  Senator  Byrd  was  already 
pursuing  the  possibility  of  creating  a  Senate 
arms  control  observer  group.  His  initial  pro- 
posal in  this  regard  was  made  by  telephone 
to  President  Reagan  on  December  9.  1984. 
Senator  Byrd  suggested  that  a  small,  bipar- 
tisan group  of  Senators,  recommended  by 
the  Senate  leadership,  be  appointed  as  offi- 
cial observers  on  our  delegation  to  any  arms 
control  negotiations  which  might  result 
from  the  meetings  to  be  held  in  Geneva  l)e- 
tween  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  in 
Geneva  on  January  7-8,  1985.  The  reaction 
by  the  President  was  enthusiastic  and  posi- 
tive, and  Senator  Byrd  followed  up  this  Ini- 
tial discussion  with  a  letter  to  the  President 
outlining  his  proposal  on  December  13, 
1984. 

In  follow-up  discussions.  Senators  Dole 
and  Byrd  agreed  to  meld  their  approaches 
in  a  single  resolution,  including  the  concept 
of  an  observer  group.  Senator  Dole 
broached  this  idea  with  the  Administration 
and,  on  January  2,  1985,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Kenneth  Dam  wrote  to  Senator  Dole 
providing  a  positive  Administration  reaction 
to  the  proposal.  He  indicated  that  an  Ob- 
server Group  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  that  the  Group  would  be 
provided  full  briefings  by  our  negotiators  to 
any  arms  control  talks  which  might  emerge. 
Further,  he  indicated  that  the  Administra- 
tion would  seek  to  have  the  Senators  meet 
on  an  informal  basis  with  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates as  well. 

On  the  basis  of  this  dialogue,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  Res.  19,  sponsored  jointly  by  Sena- 
tors Dole  and  Byrd,  on  January  3,  1985,  the 
first  day  of  the  99th  Congress. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  as 
we  all  know  by  now,  the  official  line- 
more  delicately  put.  the  official  U.S. 
claim— is  that  this  INF  Treaty  re- 
moves from  Europe  an  entire  class  of 
nuclear  weapons;  that  is  to  say,  those 
with  a  range  between  500  and  5,500 
kilometers. 
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devices,  of  course,  are 
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was,  "So,  a  lot."  be- 
already  pointed  out,  the  Sovi- 
use  the  same  nuclear 


weapons,  and  I  am  now  talking  about 
the  warheads,  removed  from  the  SS- 
20's  that  are  to  be  destroyed  under  the 
terms  of  this  treaty. 

The  Soviets  can  also  defeat  the  trea- 
ty's purposes  by  cheating.  And  who  in 
this  Senate  will  deny  the  long  record 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  duplicity  and 
cheating? 

The  Soviets  have  cheated  massively 
on  every  previous  arms  control  agree- 
ment, and  no  less  than  Ronald  Reagan 
himself  has  said  this  repeatedly.  I 
have  a  hunch  that  if  Ronald  Reagan 
were  running  for  President  this  year, 
instead  of  finishing  up  his  8  years  in 
the  White  House,  he  would  be  out  on 
the  hustings  demanding  that  this 
treaty  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

In  fact,  the  SS-25— and  that  is  the 
missile  that  is  not  covered  by  this 
treaty— the  SS-25  itself  is  a  violation 
of  the  constraints  of  SALT  II.  It  was 
established  clearly  in  the  committee 
hearings  that  we  do  not  know  how 
many  SS-20's  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
duced. We  never  will. 

The  astonishingly  wide  variation  of 
estimates  by  our  nine  intelligence 
agencies  on  this  question  about  the 
number  of  SS-20's  produced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  it  certain  that  we 
will  never  know  when,  or  if,  all  of  the 
SS-20  delivery  vehicles  have  been  de- 
stroyed. And  bear  in  mind  that  no 
matter  how  many  tubes  are  destroyed, 
if  you  want  to  describe  them  that  way, 
the  warheads  will  be  removed,  and 
they  can  be  bolted  on  the  SS-25's. 
Now  the  warhead  is  the  weapon. 

The  variation  in  our  intelligence  es- 
timates, reportedly  ranging  from  as 
low  as  550  to  at  least  1,250.  is  far  too 
wide  to  be  accepted  by  a  reasonable 
mind. 

Under  the  treaty,  the  Soviets  prom- 
ise to  destroy  650  SS-20  delivery  vehi- 
cles. Yet  if  they  do  so,  they  could  still 
have  another  300  to  600  hidden  as  a 
covert  force,  according  to  evaluations 
reportedly  emanating  from  the  majori- 
ty of  our  nine  intelligence  agencies. 

I  do  not  think  many  Americans  un- 
derstand that  yet.  Maybe  not  many 
Senators  do. 

But  the  notion  that  a  covert  missile 
force  of  that  size  would  not  be  mili- 
tarily significant  represents,  I  think, 
the  triumphant  of  hope  over  common 
sense. 

Although  some  administration  wit- 
nesses attempted  to  maintain  that 
such  a  covert  force  would  be  militarily 
useless  without  the  chance  to  test  fire 
the  missiles  regiilarly  to  test  reliabil- 
ity—tests supposedly,  but  only  sup- 
posedly, detectable— no  one  has  refut- 
ed President  Reagan's  own  report  that 
the  Soviets  had  kept  a  similar  covert 
force  of  more  than  100  SS-16's  for  8 
years  without  the  United  States  de- 
tecting either  a  test  or  the  missiles 
themselves. 

If  the  majority  of  our  intelligence 
agencies  are  right  about  the  numbers. 


I  think  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  keep  a  covert  missile  force 
unless  they  had  figured  out  not  only 
how  to  keep  it,  but  also  how  to  keep  it 
in  readiness. 

For  this  reason,  the  verification 
process  in  the  treaty  is  virtually  use- 
less. The  treaty  contains  only  quanti- 
tative criteria  for  the  missiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed, with  no  qualitative  criteria  at 
all.  Thus  the  Soviet  missiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed could  be  factory  rejects  or 
even  dummies,  as  well  as  those  old 
aging  delivery  vehicles  that  we  expect 
them  to  destroy,  delivery  vehicles,  not 
the  weapons,  because,  remember,  the 
warhead  that  will  be  removed  from 
each  of  them  can  be  bolted  onto  the 
SS-25  which  is  not  covered  by  this 
treaty. 

F^^•thermo^e,  all  of  us  talk  about 
the  onsite  inspection  that  takes  place 
under  this  treaty  only  at  specific 
places  chosen  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
which  they  have  identified  before- 
hand. 

Now.  I  hardly  think  that  any  reason- 
able person  would  expect  the  Soviets 
to  keep  its  covert  missiles  at  a  place 
they  were  going  to  tell  us  we  could 
look. 

Now.  it  is  highly  significant  that  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, in  its  report  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  was  extremely 
guarded  in  its  assessment  of  the  verif  i- 
ability  of  this  INF  Treaty.  The  Intelli- 
gence Committee  stated  that  the 
treaty  was  verifiable  only  with  regard 
to  those  declared  sites,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Soviets  are  the  ones 
doing  the  declaring. 

This  means  that  we  can  verify  the 
treaty  only  at  sites  where  there  is 
scant  possibility  of  a  Soviet  violation. 
It  is  the  old  shell  game  and  the  Soviets 
are  good  at  it. 

Other  testimony  showed  that  our 
chances  of  detecting  a  violation  out- 
side of  those  declared  sites  were  about 
1  to  10.  We  would  have  to  be  astonish- 
ingly lucky,  or  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  be  incredibly  careless,  for  us  to 
detect  a  violation  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Finally,  even  if  a  violation  were  de- 
tected, the  Soviets  would  suffer  no 
consequences.  No  major  arms  control 
violation  of  the  Soviets  in  the  past  has 
ever  been  corrected,  not  one  time. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed a  prohibited  nationwide  ABM 
system  including  the  capability  to 
hand  over  incoming  information  to 
battle-management  radars  and  inter- 
ceptors. Yet  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment has  declined  for  more  than  7 
months  to  implement  the  5-year  com- 
pliance review  mandated  by  the  ABM 
Treaty  because  we  would  have  to  de- 
clare, do  you  not  know,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  engaged  in  a  material  breach 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  And  it  is  a  credit 
to  this  Senate  and  to  the  distinguished 


chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  my 
amendment  yesterday  was  readily  ac- 
cepted and  agreed  to  by  them  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  to  require  our 
Government  to  live  up  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  that  regard. 

So.  that  is  what  we  run  into  with  the 
State  Department,  the  doubletalk.  the 

Arms  control  without  compliance  is 
nothing  more  than  an  illusion.  Yet 
this  treaty  contains  no  compliance 
regime  whatsoever,  except  perhaps  an- 
other useless  commission  where  we 
could  go  and  express  a  strong  protest, 
and  the  Soviets  say  "ha,  ha  ha,"  and 
they  have  been  saying  "ha,  ha,  ha" 
every  time  we  have  gotten  around  to 
protesting  their  previous  violations  on 
previous  treaties. 

The  Soviets'  only  obligation  is  that 
they  come  to  the  Commission  meeting 
and  they  sit  there  and  listen  and  we 
protest,  and  they  go  home  and  smile 
at  each  other  and  say,  "We  did  it  to 
them  again." 

The  point  is  this:  The  Soviets  have 
cheated  and  we  have  known  it.  They 
:re  cheating  now  and  we  know  it.  And 
they  will  continue  to  cheat.  This 
treaty  can  have  no  other  result.  Yet 
the  lack  of  a  true  compliance  regime 
signals  to  the  Soviets  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  take  their  violations  serious- 
ly. Even  if  we  did,  there  is  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it. 

The  net  effect  then  of  the  INF 
Treaty  is  to  make  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  war  more  likely,  not  less 
likely.  Even  the  threat  of  a  conven- 
tional attack  on  Europe  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  social,  political, 
and  religious  freedoms  of  Europe.  The 
documented  lack  of  freedom  in  East- 
em  Europe  points  to  what  could  well 
happen  in  a  Western  Europe  that  is 
neutralized  and  intimidated  by  the 
elimination  of  the  major  NATO  deter- 
rents called  for  in  the  INF  Treaty. 

In  the  end,  the  treaty  invites  either 
global  nuclear  war  or  acquiescence  to  k 
future  not  worth  looking  forward  to. 

So  that  is  why  I  have  contended  all 
along,  having  sat  down  right  at  the  be- 
ginning when  the  treaty  text  was  de- 
livered to  me  in  December,  I  concluded 
then  that  it  is  fatally  flawed  and  I 
have  not  changed  my  opinion.  And 
those  flaws  fall  into  two  categories. 

The  first  category  consists  of  flaws 
which,  on  their  face,  defeat  the  princi- 
pal object  and  purpose  of  the  treaty. 
The  second  category  consists  of  those 
which  raise  the  potential  for  action 
which  could  defeat  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty.  And,  finally,  there 
are  issues  of  constitutional  and  inter- 
national law  which  the  Senate  must 
consider,  including  something  that  has 
been  absolutely  obscured,  and  that  is 
the  cost— the  cost— to  the  American 
taxpayers  of  implementing  this  treaty. 

Madam  President,  the  fatal  flaws 
which  defeat  the  principal  object  and 


purpose  of  the  treaty  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  treaty  permits  the  Soviets 
to  modernize  the  delivery  vehicles  for 
the  SS-20  warheads— thereby  retain- 
ing the  same  nuclear  capability 
against  Europe— while  elinunating  the 
only  assured  nuclear  deterrent  pos- 
sessed by  NATO. 

Second,  the  verification  procedures 
of  the  treaty  provide  no  certainty  of 
discovering  Soviet  cheatingr' while- 
based  on  past  Soviet  performance  and 
present  evidence— the  Soviets  may 
indeed  have  up  to  twice  as  many  SS- 
20's  as  they  declare  in  the  treaty.  I 
have  filed  a  top  secret  code  word  level 
annex  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
report  which  is  available  to  Senators 
and  appropriately  cleared  staff  in  S- 
407  of  the  Capitol. 

Third,  the  treaty  is  overbroad  in 
that  it  blocks  not  only  future  develop- 
ments in  nuclear  weapons  technology 
but  in  conventional  technology  as  well. 
a  circumstance  scarcely,  if  at  all.  con- 
sidered by  the  negotiators,  despite  the 
fact  that  inventive  technology  is  a 
major  advantage  of  the  United  States. 
And  that  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  was 
concerned  about.  Moreover,  the  treaty 
needlessly  surrenders  nonnuclear 
weapons  technology  based  on  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  in  an  illusory 
pursuit  of  verifiability— thereby  giving 
up  a  relatively  cheap  and  highly  effec- 
tive conventional  deterrent  weapon  for 
the  defense  of  Europe. 

Fourth,  the  final  data  upon  which 
the  treaty  is  based  will  not  be  made 
available  until  30  days  after  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  thereby  making  it  possible 
for  the  Soviets  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  numbers  of  missiles  to 
be  destroyed,  and  defeating  the  al- 
ready weak  verification  scheme. 

Faith,  the  very  concept  of  the  INF 
Treaty  alone  is  untenable  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  maintain  large  inventories 
of  ICBM  delivery  vehicles  and  war- 
heads that  can  substitute  for  the  mis- 
siles to  be  eliminated.  And  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  will  destroy  only  the  delivery 
system  and  not  the  warhead. 

Until  the  START  negotiations  are 
completed  and  implemented.  Western 
Europe  will  still  be  targeted  by  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons,  but  will  have  nonnu- 
clear deterrent  for  its  own  security.  To 
maintain  bsdanced  reductions,  I  think 
that  we  should  consider  that  the  INF 
Treaty  should  not  be  ratified  until 
START  likewise  isjratified. 

Madam  President,  the  cost  of  this 
treaty  has  not  even  been  discussed  in 
the  debate  thus  far  and  scarcely 
touched  upon,  if  at  all.  by  the  major 
news  media  of  this  country. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  treaty  at  some  point,  if  it 
is  ratified,  that  we  begin  to  remove 
American  servicemen  and  women  and 
their  dependents  from  Europe.  The 
European  leaders  profess  to  be  enthu- 


siastically in  favor  of  this  INF  Treaty. 
And  I  might  add  at  the  very  time  their 
subordinates  and  their  defense  people 
were  coming  to  us  and  saying.  "Boy. 
it's  a  terrible  treaty."  But  they  en- 
dorsed it  because  they  are  fearful  of 
the  protest  movements  in  Europe.  So 
they  have  endorsed  it.  Fine. 

But  I  think  it  is  about  time  for 
Europe  to  defend  itself  and  to  pay  for 
it.  Let  us  start  bringing  our  men  and 
women  home  and  their  dependents. 

Now.  I  wonder  how  many  Americans 
know  how  much  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coxintry  are  paying  to  defend  Europe. 
The  figure  is  $477  million  a  day;  60 
percent,  60  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget.  So,  we  must  consider  that  this 
treaty  creates  U.S.  hostages  in  Europe 
at  a  cost  of  $477  million  per  day. 

There  are  only  two  good  reasons  to 
sign  any  arms  control  treaty.  First,  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  and,  second,  to 
enhance  the  security  of  our  coimtry. 
Tragically,  this  treaty  accomplishes 
neither  purpose. 

The  Soviets  enjoy  a  decisive  5-to-l 
margin  of  superiority  over  our  forces 
in  Europe,  on  the  basis  of  their 
strength  in  chemical  and  conventional 
warfare  forces— five  to  one. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said, 
"Strength  helps  prevent  war.  Weak- 
ness invites  aggression." 

So  I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
danger  of  war  is  enhamced  if  the  totali- 
tarians  in  the  Kremlin  see  an  opportu- 
nity to  dominate  Western  Europe  at 
minimal  military  risk  for  themselves. 
With  the  removal  and  destruction  of 
our  Pershing  II  missiles,  we  will  sur- 
render our  ability  to  retaliate  effec- 
tively against  Soviet  aggression.  We 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  at  risk 
2.5  million  Communist  troops,  40.000 
Communist  tanks,  and  6,000  Commu- 
nist fighter  aircraft. 

So  with  the  elimination  of  our  non- 
nuclear  ground-launch  cruise  missiles, 
or  GLCM's,  as  we  call  them,  we  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  disrupt  Soviet  supply 
lines  zs  a  way  of  neutralizing  the 
enemy's  "blitzkrieg"  strategy. 

The  Washington  Times  has  pointed 
out  that: 

Warsaw  Pact  supply  routes  in  Eastern 
Europe  contain  thousands  of  choke  points, 
most  or  all  of  which  could  be  disrupted  with 
non-nuclear  cruise  missiles.  Without  those 
supply  routes.  Communist-bloc  forces 
simply  would  be  stranded  in  the  field. 

Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  armies  already 
have  created  the  basic  structure— bridges, 
roads,  storage  depots,  airfields  and  fuel  sup- 
plies—necessary to  mount  a  Euroi>ean  inva- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  this 
treaty  will  not  promote  peace  nor  will 
it  enhance  our  security,  or  that  of  our 
allies.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  will  re- 
quire West  Germany  to  deal  with  the 
new  reality  of  Soviet  dominance  in 
Western  Europe,  3  years  from  now.  in 
1991.  when  our  deterrent  force  has 
been  dismantled. 
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said  if,  in  10  years  "all  American 
troops  stationed  in  Europe  have  not 
been  returned  to  the  United  States, 
then  this  whole  project  (i.e.,  NATO) 
will  have  failed." 

So  long  as  Europe  could  not  afford 
to  defend  itself,  U.S.  troops  in  Europe 
made  sense,  and  NATO  played  a  posi- 
tive role  in  securing  the  West.  But  the 
troops  were  not  intended  to  be  perma- 
nently stationed  in  Europe.  They  were 
viewed  as  an  emergency  measure  that 
would  remaiin  in  force  only  until 
Europe  recovered  from  World  War  II. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  we  have  not 
one  division  in  Europe,  but  four. 

I  have  always  been  willing  to  do 
what  was  necessary  for  NATO  as  long 
as  it  made  sense  for  America.  But  it 
will  no  longer  make  sense  for  America 
to  keep  our  troops  and  their  depend- 
ents in  Europe  40  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II  at  a  cost  of 
$477,000,000  per  day.  if  we  are  unpre- 
pared to  defend  those  troops,  and  if 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
successfully  the  mission  to  which  they 
were  originally  assigned. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  to  leave 
our  young  people  as  hostages  in 
Europe,  knowing  full  well  that  if  war 
breaks  out,  there  is  nothing  America 
will  or  can  do— and  knowing  full  well 
that  the  Europeans  will  do  nothing 
more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past 
to  provide  for  their  own  defense. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Euro- 
peans are  economically  equipped  to 
provide  for  their  own  defense.  They 
have  more  than  ample  people,  money, 
and  technology.  But  they  have  pre- 
ferred to  rely  on  the  pocketbooks  of 
American  workers  and  the  good  will  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  most  amazing  is  the  Europe- 
an political  leaders  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  led  like  lambs  to  the 
slaughter,  publicly  supporting  the  INF 
Treaty  while  privately  condemning  it. 
But  the  lack  of  forthrightness  on  an- 
other continent  is  no  excuse  for  the 
sacrifice  of  our  children  in  another 
battle  of  Dunkirk  in  which  the  world 
watches  as  the  surviving  troops  of  the 
free  world  are  hauled  away  in  fishing 
boats. 

There  is  no  question.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Europeans  are  economi- 
cally equipped  to  provide  for  their  own 
defense.  So  I  say  let  them  do  it.  And 
remove  from  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  the  $477  million  a  day 
that  it  costs  us  to  provide  them  with 
their  defense.  The  Europeans  have 
more  than  ample  people.  They  have 
more  than  ample  money  and  technolo- 
gy. But  they  have  preferred  to  rely  on 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  American 
workers  and  the  good  will  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  decision  by  the  United  States 
Senate  to  ratify  the  INP  Treaty  will 
be  a  decision  to  abandon  Western 
Europe  to  the  strategic  hegemony  of 
our  Soviet  enemy  and  I  am  going  to 


vote  against  ratification,  even  if  I  am 
the  only  Senator  to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
very  much. 

Madam  President,  today  we  embark 
on  the  Senate's  first  serious  consider- 
ation of  an  arms  control  treaty  in  a 
good  many  years. 

Efforts  in  the  past  decade  to  make 
progress  in  this  area  have  been  de- 
railed or  derided  by  arms  control  crit- 
ics. But  I  see  real  signs  of  progress.  A 
bipartisan  spirit  and  approach  to  arms 
control  and  an  improved  climate  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations  give  me 
cause  for  hope— hope  for  a  world  more 
free  of  tension,  hope  for  a  world  free 
from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

I  believe  we  will,  at  long  last,  take  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  ratify 
the  INF  Treaty— I  trust  before  the 
forthcoming  United  States-Soviet 
summit. 

The  Senate— thanlts  in  large  part  to 
the  determination  of  the  majority 
leader— has  performed  a  service  of  his- 
toric dimension  by  withholding  Senate 
consideration  of  the  treaty  until  now. 

He  and  Senators  Nunn,  Boren,  and 
others  demanded  that  a  number  of 
problems  had  to  be  cleared  up  first. 
They  have  been  cleared  up. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that 
the  Senate  must  not  be  held  to  an  ar- 
bitrary deadline  for  ratification.  But 
we  must  face  reality.  The  reality  is 
that  on  May  29,  President  Reagan  will 
meet  with  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  in 
Moscow. 

The  President  should  not  go  to  that 
meeting  empty  handed.  There  is  no 
longer  any  justification  for  even  con- 
sidering that  he  go  empty  handed. 
Now  is  the  time  for  action.  We  should 
approve  this  treaty.  And  we  should  ap- 
prove it  without  delay. 

This  treaty  is  a  historic  agreement. 
Not  in  its  direct  effort,  which  is  a 
modest  reduction  of  the  superpowers' 
bloated  nuclear  arsenals,  but  in  the 
hopeful  signal  and  valuable  experience 
it  provides  us  for  future  arms  control 
agreements. 

The  INP  Treaty  is  precedent-setting 
in  several  respects.  The  inspection  and 
verification  provisions  of  this  treaty 
are  the  most  intrusive,  detailed,  and 
thorough  that  we  have  ever  negotiat- 
ed. This  is  a  genuine  breakthrough. 
And  the  most  concete  example  of  glas- 
nost  I  have  seen.  Opening  the  Soviet 
Union  to  on-site  inspection  eliminates 
a  major  obstacle  to  arms  limitations 
and  paves  the  way  for  dealing  with  the 


more  difficult  problems  of  monitoring 
deep  reductions  in  strategic  arms. 

That  Is  why  it  is  so  important  to  ap- 
prove this  treaty  before  the  President 
goes  to  Moscow  so  that  he  will  be  able 
there  to  build  on  this  foundation  and 
move  on  to  far  more  significant  mat- 
ters relating  to  arms  and  relating  to 
the  American-Soviet  relationship.  The 
possibility  of  greatly  improving  this 
relationship  and  turning  it  to  peaceful 
and  constructive  channels  is  now 
within  reach. 

The  treaty  is  historic  in  other  ways, 
too.  It  affects  an  entire  class  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  eliminating  a  threat  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  decades. 

And  most  importantly,  this  is  the 
first  agreement  that  does  more  than 
just  slow  the  increase  of  weapons.  It 
will  require  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  destroy  a  part  of 
their  arsenals. 

Three  Senate  committees,  compris- 
ing neariy  half  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  have  heard  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  from  dozens  of  expert 
witnesses  on  the  ramifications  of  the 
INF  Treaty.  . 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee the  Senator  now  managing  this 
measure,  this  treaty  on  the  floor,  for 
his  patience  and  diligence  and  hard 
and  diplomatic  work  in  guiding  this 
treaty  through  not  only  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  through  the 
other  difficulties  and  pitfalls  that 
stood  in  its  way  before  we  finally  ar- 
rived here  on  the  floor.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  them. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Intelligence,  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  have  worked  together  to 
clarify  ambiguities,  to  pin  down  defini- 
tions, and  to  urge  the  executive 
branch  to  remedy  any  potential  dis- 
crepancies. We  have  poked  and  pried 
and  dissected  and  questioned  this 
treaty  like  no  other.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  closely  scrutinized  treaty  ever 
submitted  for  Senate  consideration. 

Given  the  complexity  of  this  treaty 
and  flie  accompanying  protocols,  it  is 
remarkable  there  has  been  so  little  dis- 
pute over  its  specific  substantive  provi- 
sions. Those  issues  that  have  been 
raised,  like  recent  clarifications  on  im- 
plementing the  inspection  procedures, 
have  been  resolved  quickly  and  to  our 
satisfaction.  We  have  had  a  very  capa- 
ble negotiating  team  in  Geneva,  and  a 
very  capable  Secretary  of  State  at  the 

helm.  ,   ^.    ^      » 

I  believe  the  language  of  this  treaty 
is  as  clear  as  human  language  will 
allow  There  can  be  no  dispute  about 
the  essential  facts:  The  Soviets  will 
disable  four  times  as  many  warheads 
as  the  United  States.  The  treaty  will 
establish  the  precedent  of  aysemmetri- 
cal  reductions.  And  our  confidence  m 
our  abUity  to  verify  Soviet  compliance 
is  very  high. 


Even  after  this  treaty  is  fully  imple- 
mented, there  will  continue  to  be 
many,  many  areas  for  superpower 
competition.  We  have  a  long  road  to 
walk  if  we  are  to  bring  any  semblance 
of  control  to  the  nuclear  weapons  com- 
petition. 

But,  if  we  are  fortunate,  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  agreement  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  mind- 
less race  to  build  better,  more  efficient 
and  more  numerous  methods  of  de- 
struction. Perhaps  we  can  soon  begin 
to  think  of  increasing  our  national  se- 
curity in  terms  of  decreasing  our  arse- 
nals, rather  than  adding  ever  more  to 
the  stockpile. 

Some  have  said  that  the  INF  Treaty 
will  help  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course 
it  will.  I've  never  heard  of  any  nation 
that  knowingly  and  without  duress 
signs  a  treaty  that  is  contrary  to  its 
own  self-interest.  I  think  we  must  puU 
ourselves  out  of  the  mindset  that 
holds  that  anything  good  for  the 
Soviet  Union  is  necessarily  bad  for  the 
United  States.  Increasing  internation- 
al security,  even  increasing  the  Sovi- 
ets' sense  of  security,  can  indeed  make 
America  more  secure  as  well. 

It  so  happens  that  the  treaty  will 
help  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  fact  is  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  treaty  is  over- 
whelmingly in  our  national  interest.  It 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

It  is  also  in  the  interest  of  our 
allies— not  just  in  Europe  but  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  as  well.  It  received  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  NATO 
leaders  and  high  praise  from  NATO 
defense  ministers. 

This  treaty  is  a  significant  bipartisan 
achievement.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  it  without  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  first  I 
would  urge  all  Senators  who  would 
like  to  make  opening  statements:  This 
is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  We  would  like 
to  get  into  the  meat  of  the  process  on 
tomorrow.  I  am  certain  the  manager, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  others,  would  like  to 
move  ahead. 

We  have  been  calling  people  on  our 
side  because  today  we  enter  the  home 
stretch.  We  are  finally  on  this  treaty. 
There  have  been  good  reasons  why  we 
have  not  started  before,  and  I  think 
everybody  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a 
job  well  done.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  Senate  has  played  a  constructive 

role.  ,    ^      , 

We  had  a  constitutional  role  to  play. 
We  played  that  role,  as  most  recently 
demonstrated  in  testimony  just  yester- 
day before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Pell's  committee,  by 
Secretary  Shultz.  He  had  been  back  to 
Geneva  negotiating  with  the  Soviets, 
clarifying  some  areas  that  had  been 
raised  by  who?  By  Members  of  the 


Senate.  And  now  we  have  a  better 
treaty  than  we  had  a  week  ago. 

I  would  guess  others  will  find  mis- 
takes. And  I  guess  over  the  next  10  or 
15  years  there  are  going  to  be  techni- 
cal corrections  and  adjustments  and 
understandings  and  resolutions  of  dif- 
ferences between  Soviets  and  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  anyone  who 
wants  to  vote  against  consenting  to 
ratification.  They  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  that.  I  know  some  will  do  that. 
Obviously,  some  will  want  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  treaty, 
or  others  wiU  want  to  offer  reserva- 
tions or  amendments  or  statements  or 
declarations  to  the  Resolution  of  Rati- 
fication. As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  quar- 
rels with  that.  But  the  point  is  we 
ought  to  do  it,  and  do  it  as  quickly  as 
we  can. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  this  body  who 
wants  to  deny  the  President  a  hard- 
earned  right  to  take  the  Instruments 
of  Ratification  to  Moscow  with  him.  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  or  anyone  on  the  Republi- 
can side  who  has  not  had  enough  time 
to  understand  the  treaty.  There  have 
been  thousands  of  detailed  questions, 
hundreds  of  witnesses,  scores  of  hear- 
ings in  three  different  committees. 
Senators  and  staff  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  worked  long  and  hard. 

I  would  guess  there  has  never  been  a 
treaty  that  has  been  more  closely  scru- 
tinized than  the  one  before  the  Senate 
right  now. 

So  I  am  going  to  stand  here  in  a  very 
positive  way  and  predict  that  we  are 
going  to  do  this  for  the  President— but 
not  just  for  the  President,  for  the 
country,  for  Democrats,  Republicans, 
and  Independents  and  all  those  people 
out  there  who  may  not  be  interested 
in  politics,  but  who  are  concerned 
about  their  future,  their  children's 
future,  and  their  grandchildren's 
future. 

We  are  not  doing  this  because  it  is  in 
the  Soviets'  interests.  We  are  doing  it 
because  it  is  in  our  national  interests.  I 
assume  they  have  made  the  same 
judgment.  They  would  not  do  it  if  it 
was  not  in  their  national  interest. 

We  don't  have  to  trust  the  Soviets, 
or  trust  Gorbachev,  or  trust  anyone 
else.  We  have  made  a  judgment.  We 
have  a  lot  of  experts  in  this  field  who 
say  that  this  is  a  good  treaty,  and  it  is 
in  our  interests.  That  is  the  bottom 
line. 


NEGOTIATING  RECORD  VALUABLE 

Senators  and  staff  on  both  sides 
have  spent  countless  hours  studying 
the  negotiating  record.  I  recall  that 
when  Senator  Nunn  first  proposed 
Senate  access  to  the  negotiating 
record  many  were  skeptical.  In  retro- 
spect I  believe  this  was  a  positive  de- 
velopment which  should  be  repeated 
for  all  major  treaties  because  with  the 
benefit  of  the  record  the  Senate  has 
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from  her  firsthand  that  she  supported 
it,  and  she  did. 

I  also  talked  to  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl,  who  had  the  same  response— en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  treaty.  And 
I  later  talked  to  Prime  Minister  Goria 
of  Italy,  who  was  visiting  the  United 
States— and  he  was  in  support  of  the 
treaty. 

SUmUT  RATinCATION  DESIRABLE 

So  we  have  to  work  carefully  and  we 
have  to  work  independently.  We 
caimot  be  caught  up  by  any  artificial 
deadlines.  We  have  worked  carefully 
for  nearly  4  months. 

So  as  I  have  said,  we  have  had  Sena- 
tors on  three  committees  look  at  this 
carefully.  Now  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers. They  want  to  be  here;  they  want 
to  ask  questions;  they  want  to  make 
statements;  they  want  to  offer  what- 
ever they  are  going  to  offer;  they  want 
to  make  their  points.  In  fact,  I  have  a 
few  points  of  my  own  I  hope  to  make, 
and  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
starting  right  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  live  in 
a  vacuum.  This  is  not  just  some  aca- 
demic exercise.  This  is  a  real  world 
issue  of  huge  importance  and  the 
world  is  watching  what  we  do.  One  of 
INF's  biggest  pluses  is  the  boost  it 
gives  to  the  U.S.  leaderhsip  and  the 
NATO  alliance,  and  that  plus  will  be 
doubled  with  ratification  at  the  up- 
coming summit. 

Now,  if  this  were  incompatible  with 
Senate  responsibility,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say,  "slow  down,"  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  Next  Wednesday  will 
make  4  months  since  the  treaty  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  target  date 
for  advice  and  consent.  That  gives  us  7 
or  8  solid  working  days.  We  should 
work  quickly  but  thoroughly  through 
the  amendments  to  the  treaty  text  be- 
cause I  am  certain  most  of  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  such  amendments, 
in  most  cases,  are  going  to  be  unwar- 
ranted. 

DROP  TREATY  INTERPRETATION  CONDITION 

Then,  in  accordance  with  Senate 
procedure,  we  will  turn  to  the  treaty 
interpretation  condition  proposed  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
the  first  order  of  business  on  the  Reso- 
lution of  Ratification.  I  hope  the  au- 
thors of  this  provision  agree  that  all 
the  recent  Senate  good  work  on  this 
point  makes  this  exercise  unnecessary. 

Indeed,  Senate  action  on  the  "fu- 
tures" and  onsite  inspection  issues  in- 
volved looking  behind  administration 
testimony,  studying  the  negotiating 
record,  and  insisting  upon  written 
clarifications  agreed  with  the  Soviets. 

We  cannot  now  credibly  assert  that 
the  treaty's  meaning  is  based  only  on 
its  text  and  executive  testimony.  This 
notion  derives  neither  from  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  from  practical  experi- 
ence. In  reality,  it  is  rooted  only  in  our 
dis£igreement  over  another  treaty,  an- 
other treaty  not  even  before  us.  but  in- 


sistence upon  it  will  certainly  delay 
this  treaty. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  delay  is 
fitting  to  end  the  solid  work  we  have 
done.  So  I  think  we  have  to  put  the 
other  differences  aside  and  spend  our 
time  on  the  INF  issues. 

LET'S  GET  TO  WORK 

It  is  time  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
finish  our  work,  and,  as  other  speakers 
have  said,  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason,  unless  something  pops  up  that 
nobody  has  thought  of— and  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  pretty  good  minds, 
men  and  women,  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  outside  this  coimtry  that  have 
looked  at  this  treaty,  looked  at  it  with 
an  eagle  eye— there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  President  should  not  have 
this  treaty  to  ratify  in  Moscow. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  steps  off  Air 
Force  One  and  onto  Russian  soil,  I 
want  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  know  that  he 
is  facing  a  man  with  a  solid  backing  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

So  I  am  going  to  be  working  closely 
with  the  majority  leader,  who  I  think 
has  done  an  outstanding  job,  in 
making  certain  that  we  resolved  some 
of  these  issues  before  coming  to  the 
floor.  We  have  saved  time  this  past 
week. 

And  I  know  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  have  said,  have  differ- 
ences. That  is  fine.  Some  will  raise 
valid  points,  just  as  valid  points  were 
raised  on  futures  and  on  inspection 
and  on  other  things.  Maybe  someone 
will  find  a  real  area  that  should  be  cor- 
rected. But  I  hope  what  we  can  do  is 
to  do  what  we  have  a  reputation  of 
doing  around  here,  and  that  is  being 
very  constructive  and  not  delaying. 
This  is  a  Senate  responsibility,  but  it  is 
an  issue  that  transcends  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Oh.  it  is  important  to  the  President. 
But  it  is  important  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  important  to  free  people 
around  the  world.  It  is  important  to 
those  who  look  to  us  for  leadership  all 
around  the  world.  I  think  we  will  have 
ample  time. 

So  in  the  next  few  days  when  we  get 
into  the  nitty-gritty  of  this,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  and  move  this  treaty  along.  I 
pledge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  my  support,  and  I  am  going  to 
do  what  I  can  in  the  next  several  days 
to  make  certain  that  when  he  leaves 
the  United  States,  he  has  what  he 
needs  in  his  pocket. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  whatever 
time  he  may  consume  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  but  before  I  do.  I  also 
want  to  say,  there  is  an  excellent  work 
on  the  Republican  desl;s,  7/hich  I  am 
certain  we  can  make  available  to  the 
other  side.  It  is  a  very  objective,  non- 
partisan analysis  of  the  reports  from 
the  Foreign  Relations.  A-med  Serv- 
ices, and  Intelligence  ro.nmittees  on 


the  treaty.  It  Is  a  good  svmunary,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  Rob  Soofer  who 
is  a  staffer  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee.  I  am  certain  we  will  be 
happy  to  make  copies  available  to 
either  side.  It  is  a  good  summary  that 
puts  it  all  in  perspective. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  not 
only  his  remarks  but  his  long  service 
in  this  body  and  the  other  body  and 
his  prior  service  to  his  country  that  is 
a  record  matched  by  very  few  people 
who  have  served  in  this  Senate. 

I  must  say  that  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  one  of  his  supporters 
in  his  recent  political  endeavors  and 
still  one  of  his  supporters.  I  hope  to  be 
on  his  team  here  in  the  Senate,  even 
though  on  this  particular  issue  when  I 
take  the  floor,  I  am  not  coming  down 
on  the  same  side  of  the  issue  as  our 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  getting  into  my  re- 
marks, it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
Senator  to  in  any  way  delay  the  delib- 
erations that  the  Senate  must  do  in  its 
responsibilities  to  advise  and  consent 
and  to  eventually  ratify  this  treaty. 

My  point  is  I  wish  to  make  my  case 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  best  fashion  I 
know  how.  Ultimately,  we  will  have  a 
vote,  and  I  think  there  is  much  to  do 
about  the  fact  that  the  President 
should  have  this  treaty  with  him,  if  it 
is  going  to  be  ratified,  prior  to  the 
time  he  makes  his  journey  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  suppose  that  one  might  take  the 
rather  philosophical  approach  to  it, 
whether  you  are  for  or  against  this 
treaty,  that  probably  there  will  not  be 
many  votes  changed  by  what  is  said 
here  in  this  Chamber  in  the  next  2 
weeks. 

I  do  think,  historically  looking  at 
this,  that  in  the  course  of  history,  it  is 
rather  irrelevant  President  Reagan 
has  the  treaty  in  his  pocket  to  take  to 
Moscow  with  him  to  meet  the  dictator 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
or  whether  he  does  not.  But  I  think 
also  that  it  is  probably  not  too  signifi- 
cant in  the  course  of  history  whether 
we  vote  on  the  treaty  prior  to  his 
going  or  after  he  goes,  unless  there  is 
something  else  that  may  come  out.  al- 
though I  said  all  along  I  thought  the 
time  eventually  was  on  the  side  of 
those  people  who  are  in  opposition  to 
♦■Viie  trpfttv 

But  I  think  in  many  ways,  it  might 
be  said  that  this  was  a  fait  accompli 
when  the  treaty  was  originally  signed 
last  December. 

I  mif?ht  say  one  thing  about  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  administration, 
who  successfully  negotiated  this 
treaty:  President  Reagan  demonstrat- 
ed that  it  takes  more  than  just  rheto- 
ric to  have  the  confidence  and  credibil- 
ity not  only  of  our  allies,  but  the  re- 


spect of  our  adversaries;  that  it  takes  a 
strong  political  will. 

That  is  probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  negotiating  with  authoritari- 
an governments  for  those  of  us  who 
come  from  free  societies,  from  the 
democratic  process,  from  countries 
which  aspire  to  democratic  capitalism, 
personal  freedom,  himian  rights  and 
human  dignities.  What  we  must  re- 
member is  that  the  one  single  thing 
that  is  key  and  most  important  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  dictatorships  and 
the  authoritarians  and  those  people 
who  stay  in  power  by  using  oppression 
and  tyranny  and  fear,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  the  best  way  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them  is  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

So  I  think  this  President  deserves 
the  praise  and  admiration  of  all  Amer- 
icans because  he  negotiated  from  a  po- 
sition of  strength. 

I  have  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  left- 
wing  politicians  in  Europe  from  more 
liberal  parties  who  made  it  possible  for 
the  Pershing  II 's  and  the  cruise  mis- 
siles to  be  deployed.  It  was  not  the 
more  liberal  politicians  here  in  this 
body  and  in  the  other  body  who  made 
it  possible.  It  was  the  conservatives  in 
America  and  people  who  knew  that  we 
had  to  deal  from  a  position  of  strength 
who  gave  the  President  the  political 
will  to  use  the  political  chips  in  West- 
em  Europe,  to  make  those  early  de- 
ployments in  his  administration  of  the 
Pershing  II  and  the  cruise  missile, 
that  made  it  possible  to  get  to  the 
point  where  the  Soviets  would  come  to 
the  table  to  sign  an  agreement  to  get 
weapons  systems  out  of  Europe  that 
they  felt  were  a  deterrent  to  Soviet 
hegemony  and  to  the  ultimate  Soviet 
goal  of  breaking  up  the  NATO  aUiance 
and  pealing  West  Germany  off  from 
the  alliance  if  they  could  do  it. 

Strength  is  the  key.  It  takes  political 
will,  it  takes  economic  strength,  and  it 
also  takes  a  commitment  to  military 
strength  to  back  it  up.  It  is  common 
sense. 

My  basic  political  philosophy  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy  is  that  you 
should  support  your  friends  and 
oppose  your  enemies.  Pretty  easy  to 
understand,  pretty  simple  to  under- 
stand, and  I  think  that  the  problem  I 
have  found  with  this  entire  process 
since  this  big  rush  toward  arms  con- 
trol in  this  administration  is  that 
probably  the  most  significant  thing 
that  has  happened  in  the  signing  of 
the  INF  Treaty  is  the  fact  that  we  got 
away  from  that  policy  of  supporting 
our  friends  and  opposing  our  enemies. 
We  have  strengthened  the  political 
parties  that  are  more  socialistic,  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Communist  bloc 
nations,  less  sympathetic  to  personal 
freedom,  less  sympathetic  to  economic 
freedom,  less  sympathetic  to  demo- 
cratic capitalism  and  have  weakened 
the  position  of  the  political  leaders  in 
Europe  who  have  been  in  support  of 


President  Reagan's  general  philosophy 
that  has  been  growing  around  the 
world. 

I  think  when  one  looks  at  the  eco- 
nomic growth  that  we  have  enjoyed  in 
this  country  in  the  past  6  years  of  un- 
interrupted recovery,  that  that  also 
has  had  a  sustaining  effect  as  part  of 
the  political  will,  the  military 
strength,  and  the  economic  strength 
that  we  have  been  able  to  enjoy  in  the 
West  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
President. 

So  I  say  to  President  Reagan  that  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  his  ability 
to  get  to  the  point  that  we  signed  the 
INF  Treaty  and  that  the  Soviets  were 
willing  to  deal  with  them,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  I  do  think  that  the  future 
now  is  more  uncertain  because  I  think 
that  the  United  States  of  America  has. 
by  taking  this  action,  emboldened  the 
political  parties  who  were  viewed  as 
our  adversaries  and  have  weakened 
those  people  who  we  viewed  as  our 
friends  in  the  long  haul  in  politics  in 
Europe. 

But  having  said  that.  I  said  last  De-  _ 
cember  that  I  would  lay  aside  my  pre- 
conceptions and  doubts  that  I  had 
about  the  treaty,  and  approach  the 
treaty's  ratification  with  an  open 
mind.  Even  though  I  had  great  skepti- 
cism, as  my  colleagues  know,  I  had 
great  skepticism  of  all  of  the  love  in 
that  took  place  here  in  Washington. 
And  I  might  just  say  with  respect  to 
that  that  I  hope  after  this  summit 
when  President  Reagan  goes  to 
Moscow  that  we  in  the  United  States, 
no  matter  who  our  President  is. 
whether  it  is  George  Bush,  Michael 
Dukakis,  or  whoever,  wiU  encourage 
the  administrations  of  the  future  to 
not  have  home  and  home  series  sum- 
mits where  great  expectations  are 
billed  to  the  American  people,  that 
somehow,  something  must  be  accom- 
plished every  year. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  the 
leader  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  an  elected 
official,  meet  with  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  an  oppressive  society,  in 
a  neutral  court  so  we  do  not  have  this 
opportunity  for  the  Soviets— who  are 
masters  of  using  the  free  press  that 
they  could  not  give  to  their  people  in 
their  coimtry— but  that  we  do  not  give 
them  just  a  free  ride  to  paint  them- 
selves in  the  picture  that  somehow  ev- 
erything has  changed  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  now  that  Gorbachev  is  in 
power  they  now  have  stopped  state- 
supported  terrorism,  which  they  have 
not;  that  they  have  withdrawn  from 
Afghanistan,  which  we  pray  that  they 
will,  but  they  have  not;  that  they 
stopped  fxmding  Commimist  revolu- 
tionary governments  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, all  across  Africa,  and  creating  he- 
gemony and  terrorism  against  iimo- 
cent  civilians  in  places  like  Pakistan 
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longer  considered  a  meaningful 
phrase. 

I  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  the 
loss  of  more  than  6V4  billion  dollars 
worth  of  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
had  been  spent  on  intermediate  nucle- 
ar forces  was  equal  to  the  gain  and  se- 
curity represented  by  the  treaty. 

Finally,  I  wanted  to  be  convinced 
that  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  our 
future,  the  future  of  our  alliances  and 
our  allies'  future.  Indeed  the  future  of 
the  world  as  a  whole,  would  be  bright- 
er and  more  secure. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. All  I  have  seen  and  heard  from 
the  proponents  of  the  treaty  can  prob- 
ably be  simwned  up  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  it  will  support  our  over- 
all strategy  by  reducing  risks.  Second, 
it  will  strengthen  our  alliances.  Third, 
it  will  decrease  the  Soviet  military  ad- 
vantage. Finally,  it  will  do  all  of  this  in 
a  manner  which  provides  assurances 
of  verification. 

All  of  us  I  think  agree  that  the  re- 
duction of  risk  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant goal,  a  goal  worthy  of  our  best  ef- 
forts. However,  I  have  a  difficult  time 
with  the  treaty  that  purports  to 
reduce  the  risks  but  lowers  the  point 
where  a  nuclear  exchange  is  likely  to 
take  place,  and  also  fails  to  address 
the  overwhelming  Soviet  conventional 
superiority  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  filed  minority  views 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
report.  They  are  probably  too  lengthy. 
There  is  so  much  to  say.  I  apologize  to 
my  colleagues  because  they  are  so 
lengthy.  But  at  this  point  I  just  want 
to  read  one  brief  little  page  82  from 
that  report  about  the  conventional 
forces  that  the  Soviets  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  have  over  NATO. 

The  Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  has  a  2-to-l 
advantage  in  main  battle  tanks;  2.3-to- 
1  advantage  in  heavy  artillery;  1.3-to-l 
advantage  in  armored  personnel  carri- 
ers; 1.2-to-l  advantage  in  tactical  air- 
craft; 2.4-to-l  advantage  in  interceptor 
aircraft;  6-to-l  advantage  in  the  inter- 
mediate range  bombers;  and  a  25-to-l 
advantage  in  chemical  decontamina- 
tion equipment.  And  get  this,  Mr. 
President,  the  Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  has 
700,000  tons  to  zero  in  modem  deliver- 
able chemical  munitions. 

I  think  we  have  some  10  or  11  air 
bases  with  the  flexible  reponse  air- 
craft deployed  in  Europe  that  will 
have  to  take  up  part  of  the  slack,  for 
the  lack  of  the  Pershing  II's  and  the 
Cruise  missiles. 

That  is  a  tremendous  burden  that  it 
puts  on  our  tactical  and  our  non-nucle- 
ar deterrrence  in  Western  Europe. 

In  my  opinion,  that  means  it  in  itself 
will  increase  the  potential  for  a  disas- 
trous strategic  exchange  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  a  reduction  of 
the  risk.  It  is  a  grievous  miscalcula- 
tion. 


Why  are  we  willing  to  accept  a  situa- 
tion which  permits  our  adversaries  to 
retain  their  capability  to  engage  the 
intermediate  targets  with  their  SS-24 
and  SS-25  mobile  missile  forces  while 
we  surrender  only  our  own  ground- 
based  nuclear  capability? 

Many  of  my  colleagues  would  cite 
our  strategic  missile  force  and  our 
dual  capable  aircraft  or  even  our  sea- 
launched  Cruise  missiles  as  a  way  to 
offset  our  INF  losses.  But  they  do  not 
acknowledge  the  inherent  vulnerabili- 
ties of  each  of  those  systems  which  in 
my  mind  creates  a  serious  question  re- 
garding the  usefulness  in  the  INF  role. 

Are  we  not  being  really  less  than 
candid  when  we  suggest  the  use  of 
strategic  weapons  to  counter  a  Warsaw 
Pact  attack  against  NATO  without 
also  admitting  the  tremendous  risk  of 
a  follow-on  strategic  nuclear  ex- 
change? 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  Do  you  be- 
lieve we  will  fire  an  MX  missile  from 
the  continental  United  States  to  retar- 
get targets  that  now  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles are  capable  of  hitting?  If  you  flip 
this  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
Soviets  can  replace  the  SS-20's  with 
SS-24's  and  SS-25's  which  they  are 
going  to  retarget  the  same  targets  in 
Europe.  So  we  do  not  have  any  targets 
in  Europe  that  still  are  not  under  the 
same  threat.  But  they  still  are  firing 
those  from  the  homeland  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  European  targets,  but  not 
into  United  States  targets.  So  we 
should  think  about  that. 

I  want  to  point  out  another  ques- 
tion. I  visited  Europe  in  January,  vis- 
ited with  many  of  our  military  leaders, 
and  asked  them  many  questions  about 
it.  Of  course,  the  party  line  there  is 
that  they  can  live  with  the  INF  if  we 
modernize  all  our  tactical  and  other 
weapons  and  keep  our  position  strong 
enough  to  have  a  flexible  response. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  Spain  is  trying  to  throw  out  72  of 
our  dual  capable  F-16  aircraft  from 
there,  and  we  will  have  to  look  for  an- 
other home  for  them. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
when  we  state  the  case  that  we  can 
use  dual  capable  aircraft,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  and  particularly  those  who 
may  not  have  thought  through  what  a 
dual  capable  aircraft  is,  it  is  one  that 
is  used  in  a  tactical  battle  but  which 
still  has  the  capability  of  the  nuclear 
delivery  system  to  use  if  all  else  fails. 

If  we  have  to  withhold  those  aircraft 
from  an  ensuing  land  battle  because 
we  are  fearful  that  we  will  lose  them 
and  we  might  have  to  have  them,  we 
only  weaken  the  hands  of  our  com- 
manders who  will  need  everything 
they  can  to  stop  the  armored  columns. 
So  if  aircraft  are  withheld  from  the 
initial  land  battle  in  order  to  be  able 
to  be  held  in  reserve  to  conduct  a  nu- 
clear strike,  in  my  view  we  have  com- 
plicated our  ability  to  derl  with  that 


land  battle  as  well  as  our  need  to 
achieve  and  maintain  air  superiority, 
and  consequently  increased  the  possi- 
bility of  an  early  tactical  nuclear  ex- 
change.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  points 
out  that  the  time  available  to  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
an  inquiry:  Are  we  not  on  the  debate 
of  the  INF  Treaty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Are  we  under  con- 
trolled time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  there  more  time 
available  for  the  Republican  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  Are  we  starting  on 
the  same  debate  in  the  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  return  to  this  matter  in 
the  morning,  without  controlled  time. 
The  Chair  points  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  there  is  time  avail- 
able on  the  majority  side.  The  Chair 
does  not  know  whether  the  majority 
will  yield  time.  There  is  none  remain- 
ing on  the  republican  side. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
not  really  overstating  the  case  to  sug- 
gest the  use  of  dual  capable  aircraft  to 
redress  the  INF  problem.  Afterall,  if 
those  aircraft  are  withheld  from  the 
initial  land  battle  in  order  to  conduct  a 
nuclear  strike,  haven't  we  just  compli- 
cated both  our  ability  to  deal  with 
that  land  battle,  as  well  as  our  need  to 
achieve  and  maintain  air  superiority 
and  consequently,  increased  the  possi- 
bility of  an  early  tactical  nuclear  ex- 
change? Where  then  is  the  reduction 
in  risk.  I,  for  one,  can't  find  it. 

With  regard  to  the  premise  that  the 
treaty  will  serve  to  strengthen  our  alli- 
ances, I  think  it  is  very  disturbing  to 
note  that  many  Europeans  view  the 
treaty  as  an  unwelcome  return  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  seventies,  when  the 
only  response  available  to  NATO,  in 
the  event  of  a  massive  Soviet  invasion 
of  Europe,  was  a  United  States  strate- 
gic nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet  home- 
land; an  all  or  nothing  response  which 
most  Europeans  felt  was  a  sham. 
Except,  in  the  current  case,  the  situa- 
tion is  even  worse  due  to  the  tremen- 
dous   increases    in    the    quality    and 


quantity    of    Soviet    forces    targeted 
against  Western  Europe. 

In  fact,  the  treaty  not  only  dislo- 
cates the  strategy  of  flexible  response 
which  has  served  NATO  well  for  so 
many  years,  but  it  fails  to  address  the 
massive  Soviet  land  force  advantage  in 
cental  Europe.  In  my  view,  the  only 
thing  the  treaty  accomplishes  in  this 
area  is  the  magnification  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  threat  to  Europe,  while  simul- 
taneously diminishing  NATO's  ability 
to  deter  that  threat. 

Already  voices  in  Western  Europe 
can  be  heard  hailing  the  treaty  as  the 
first  step  in  the  drive  toward  a  Europe- 
an nuclear  free  zone.  Political  pressure 
has  started  to  build  in  Germany  to 
slow  down,  reevaluate,  and  possibly  do 
away  with  the  Montebello  moderniza- 
tion program.  Have  not  Gennescher, 
Shevamahdze,  Homecker,  and  others 
already  met  and  begun  discussion  of 
eliminating  all  remaining  nuclear 
weapons  in  both  East  and  West  Ger- 
many. Where  then  is  the  strengthen- 
ing, the  solidifying,  the  reinforcing 
nature  of  the  treaty.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
find  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the 
treaty  calls  into  question  the  credibil- 
ity of  both  our  political  and  military 
commitments  to  Western  Europe.  As 
Mr.  Benoist  and  many  other  promi- 
nent Europeans  have  recently  conclud- 
ed: 

Par  from  enhancing  Western  security,  we 
believe  the  INF  Agreement  would  shift  the 
military  balance  in  favor  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  assist  the  Soviet  Union  in  seeking 
to  include  political  changes  in  the  West  fa- 
vorable to  its  interests.  At  the  same  time, 
the  proposed  accord  would  diminish  any  in- 
centive for  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  funda- 
mental changes  in  its  domestic  and  foreign 
policies.  We  are  also  fearful  that  it  would 
weaken  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
nuclear  gurantee  to  Europe,  sow  discord 
within  the  alliance,  and  seriously  erode  the 
reputation  and  influence  of  the  United 
States,  upon  which  free  societies  remain 
critically  dependent. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
proposition  that  the  treaty  decreases 
the  Soviet's  military  advantage.  Over 
the  course  of  the  last  40  years,  we 
have  successfully  deterred  the  Soviets 
from  attempting  a  military  conquest 
of  Western  Europe.  That  deterrence 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  Soviet's 
perception  of  our  strength  and  our 
willingness  to  use  that  strength  on 
behalf  of  our  NATO  allies.  Our  will- 
ingness to  develop  an  INF  force  and 
deploy  it  forward  in  Europe  and  our 
allies'  willingness  to  base  those  weap- 
ons on  their  soil  only  served  to  further 
strengthen  NATO,  while  reinforcing 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  INF  Treaty  our 
"equalizer"  is  gone.  Remember  that 
General  Rogers,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee, 
cautioned  "keep  in  mind  that  for 
NATO's  deterrent  to  be  credible  it 
must  conjure  up  in  the  Soviet  mind  a 
perception  of  greater  pain  than  gain 
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from  pact  aggression"  •  •  •  and  then 
we  went  on  to  state  that  "what  the  So- 
viets are  eliminating  comprises  only 
about  3  percent  of  their  stockpile  of 
nuclear  warheads.  Nearly  all  of  the  re- 
maining 97  percent  can  be  targeted 
against  installations  in  NATO's  rear 
areas,  thereby  keeping  the  risk  high 
and  on  the  backs  of  the  West  Europe- 
an people.  And  what  does  NATO  give 
up?  The  very  weapon  system  the  Sovi- 
ets fear  most— the  Pershing  II— which 
puts  the  Soviet  homeland  and  people 
in  a  similar  posture  of  vulnerability 
and  keeps  high  the  credibility  of 
NATO's  deterrent."  Where  then  is  the 
decrease  in  the  Soviet's  military  ad- 
vantage? I,  for  one,  cannot  find  it. 

Any  overlaying  all  of  these  issues  is 
the  real  centerpiece  of  the  INF 
Treaty;  the  verification  clause.  Please 
excuse  me  Mr.  President,  I  misspoke,  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  verification.  What 
I  meant  to  say  was  trust,  the  trust 
clause,  for  that  is  what  it  means.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  too  was  con- 
cerned with  the  meaning  of  verifica- 
tion so  I  went  to  what  I  considered  to 
be  the  most  authoritative  source  avail- 
able—Webster's third  new  internation- 
al dictionary.  Webster's  defines  the 
word  "verification"  as— and  I  quote— 
"The  act  or  process  of  verifying  or  the 
state  of  being  verified:  the  authentica- 
tion of  truth  or  accuracy  by  such 
means  as  facts,  statements,  citations, 
measurements,  or  attendant  circum- 
stances." 

Using  that  definition  as  a  basis,  I  re- 
viewed the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  entitled  "Moni- 
toring and  Verification  Capabilities" 
where  I  found  the  following  admission 
"with  respect  to  assessing  the  accuracy 
of  the  numbers  and  locations  of  forces 
and  systems  declared  by  the  Soviets  in 
the  treaty's  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, the  intelligence  community 
has  not  resolved  significant  differ- 
ences of  view  over  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviets  may  not  have  disclosed 
their  entire  inventory  of  nondeployed 
SS-20  missiles  *  *  •  their  potential 
military  significance  would,  however, 
be  short-lived.  This  is  because  the 
operational  reliability  and  military 
utility  of  any  covertly  maintained  mis- 
siles would  begin  to  deteriorate  imme- 
diately; would  seriously  degrade 
during  the  first  3  years,  when  all  mis- 
siles are  being  eliminated;  and  would 
vanish  entirely  within  a  decade,  unless 
the  Soviets  can  begin  flight  testing 
them. 

This  would  be  both  illegal  and  read- 
ily detectable."  I  think  that  statement 
is  amazing.  Not  only  does  it  admit  that 
we  don't  know  how  many  SS-20  mis- 
siles the  Soviets  have,  and  implies  the 
Soviets  are  deliberately  misleading  us, 
but  it  goes  on  to  understate  the  seri- 
ousness of  that  threat  while  justifying 
a  decade  of  our  own  vulnerability. 
That.  Mr.  President,  is  why  this  clause 
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MESSAGE  3  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


a  message  from  the 
,  delivered  by 


Rei  resentatives, 


Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4471.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  I'^Sl  witli  respect  to  the 
activities  on  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  to  make  supplemental 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  4471.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  to  make  supplemental 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
dociunents.  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3260.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
showing  in  detail  the  items  of  expense 
under  proper  appropriations,  the  aggregate 
thereof,  and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition 
of  all  public  moneys  received,  paid  out,  and 
remaining  in  his  possession  from  October  1. 
1987  through  March  31,  1988;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield): 

S.  2404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  additional 
funds  under  such  title  and  to  reserve  such 
funds  for  child  day  care  services,  to  create  a 
National  Advisory  Conunission  on  Child 
Care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  2405.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Mexico 
Border  Regional  Commission  and  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  economic  and 
human  resources  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border  region  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

S.  2406.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  conclude  agreements  with  the 
appropriate  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  correct  pollution  of  the 
Rio  Grande;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Hatfield):  

S.  2404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  funds  under  such  title  and 
to  reserve  such  funds  for  child  day 
care  services,  to  create  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Child  Care,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

CHILD  CARE  ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  thus 
far  in  the  100th  Congress,  a  plethora 
of  child  care  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced—more than  50  bills  in  all.  Most 
are  constructive;  many  are  innovative. 
Indeed,  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  sever- 
al of  these  bills.  Including  S.  1885,  the 
Act  for  Better  Child  Care  Services, 
along  with  Senators  Dodd,  Cranston, 
and  Chafee.  The  flaw  In  all  of  these 
bills,  however.  Is  that  none  offers  an 
immediate  response  to  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding crisis  in  American  child  care 
services,  what's  more,  amidst  the  ca- 
cophony and  confusion  of  so  many  al- 
ternative proposals,  there  Is  a  very 
real  danger  that  the  legislative  over- 
load will  paralyze  Congress,  prevent- 
ing any  action  this  year.  That  would 
be  the  ultimate  irony  and  tragedy  of 
so  many  well-intentioned  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  to  cut  through  this 
legislative  gridlock.  Senator  Hatfield 
and  I  are  introducing  the  Child  Care 
Act  of  1988.  The  principal  thrust  of 
our  bill  is  to  provide  a  direct  and  Im- 
mediate shot  In  the  arm  for  child  care 
services  In  all  50  States.  To  that  end, 
we  propose  boosting  authorization  for 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
$1.5  billion  over  3  years,  earmarking 
that  increase  exclusively  for  child  care 
services. 

By  all  means,  let  the  Congress  con- 
tinue to  debate  the  optimum  ap- 
proaches to  child  care  services.  No 
doubt,  too,  child  care  will  be  a  major 
Issue  In  the  congressional  and  presi- 
dential campaigns.  But  we  cannot 
allow  the  children's  needs  to  go  unmet 
for  another  year  while  the  adults  quib- 
ble and  kibitz.  Let's  get  the  money  to 
^ass-roots  community  organizations 
that  need  It  and  know  how  to  make 
best  use  of  It.  And  let's  do  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  also  Includes 
two  other  components.  First,  to  busi- 
nesses that  establish  child  care  facili- 
ties. It  provides  a  tax  credit  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  not  to  exceed  $50,000; 
this  tax  credit  will  leverage  Federal  re- 
sources by  enlisting  the  private  sector 
In  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  Nation's 
day-care  Infrastructure.  Second,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  inquiry  Into  a  long-term 
legislative  solution  to  the  child  care 
crisis,  our  bill  establishes  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  conduct  a  1-year  study 
of  our  Nation's  day-care  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  already 
have  in  place  a  remarkable  variety  of 


title  XX-fimded  child  care  programs 
and  services.  These  programs  are  at- 
tuned to  local  needs  and  preferences. 
They  have  a  wealth  of  practical  expe- 
rience. They  have  the  know-how  to 
expand  rapidly.  All  they  lack  is  fund- 
ing commensurate  with  the  vast 
unmet  needs  of  the  American  public. 

Total  title  XX  grants  to  States  cur- 
rently stand  at  $2.7  billion,  of  which 
approximately  $1  billion  is  allocated  to 
providing  child  care.  My  bill  would  In- 
crease title  XX  fimding  by  $1.5  billion 
over  3  years— $300  million  In  1989, 
$500  million  in  1990,  and  $700  million 
in  1991— and  would  expressly  earmark 
that  entire  sum  for  child  care  services. 
I  say,  let's  stop  beating  around  the 
bush  on  child  care.  The  hour  is  too 
late.  The  crisis  Is  too  destructive  to  be 
addressed  with  half-measures  and 
nlckle-and-dime  initiatives.  The  time 
has  come  to  start  putting  our  money 
where  our  mouth  is. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  the  chief 
virtue  of  the  Child  Care  Act  of  1988. 
We  make  no  bones  about  its  cost.  We 
acknowledge  up  front  that  this  bill  en- 
tails a  significant  new  commitment  of 
Federal  resources.  We  say  simply:  it  Is 
time  for  Congress  to  explicitly  Identify 
quality  child  care  as  a  vital  and  urgent 
national  priority. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  our  bill  also 
provides  for  creation  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Child  Care, 
which  would  be  tasked  with  imdertak- 
ing  the  most  extensive  study  of  this 
problem  since  1970.  We  have  a  vast 
range  of  proposals  on  the  table:  From 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  from  various  com- 
mittees in  Congress,  from  think-tanks 
and  child  advocacy  groups.  The  Com- 
mission win  have  1  year  to  sift 
through  these  many  proposals,  hold 
hearings,  and  hammer  out  a  consensus 
package  of  public  and  privaste-sector 
solutions.  The  Commlsslor.  will  be  bi- 
partisan, as  will  Its  recommendations. 
Much  on  the  model  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity study  chaired  by  Alan  Greenspan 
in  the  early  1980s,  the  Child  Care 
Commission's  task  will  be  to  crystallze 
a  consensus  and  mobilize  public  sup- 
port behind  a  bipartisan  legislative  so- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  way  out  in  front  of  Congress  In 
their  support  for  child  care  legisla- 
tion—and  in  their  willingness  to  foot 
the  bill  for  solutions.  An  ABC-Wash- 
ington Post  poll  last  year  determined 
that  57  percent  of  Americans  believe 
that  child  care  programs  should  be  in- 
creased; this  compares  to  44  percent 
the  year  before.  A  recent  Harris  poll 
found  that  73  percent  of  Americans 
would  be  willing  to  increase  their 
taxes  to  pay  for  improved  child  care. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
groundswell  of  public  support.  All 
have  their  roots  in  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing demographics  of  the  last  15  to  20 
years.  Today,  half  of  all  married  moth- 


ers with  infants  younger  than  1  year 
old  also  hold  down  jobs;  this  is  a  108 
percent  increase  since  1970.  By  1995, 
two-thirds  of  all  preschool  children 
will  have  working  mothers;  four  out  of 
five  school-age  chidren  will  have  work- 
ing mothers. 

Of  course,  all  things  being  equal,  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  aU  mothers  had 
the  option  of  staying  at  home  with 
their  young  children.  The  facts  of  life, 
however,  are  that  some  70  percent  of 
employed  mothers  work  not  as  a 
matter  of  choice  but  as  a  matter  of 
pressing  economic  need.  Even  so,  the 
average  income  of  two-parent  families 
with  children  actually  declined  3.1  per- 
cent between  1973  and  1984. 

The  response  to  these  demographics 
has  been  woefully  Inadequate— to  the 
point  where,  today,  child  care  in 
America  Is  not  just  a  national  crisis.  It 
Is  a  national  disgrace.  In  many  com- 
munities, the  demand  for  Infant  care 
exceeds  the  available  supply  by  three 
to  one,  or  worse.  For  lack  of  alterna- 
tives, millions  of  parents  leave  their 
children  in  child  care  situations  they 
realize  are  less  than  satisfactory.  If  not 
dangerous.  Millions  of  low-income  par- 
ents—especially single  parents— face 
the  terrible  choice  of  placing  their 
children  In  potentially  harmful  situa- 
tions or  forgoing  employment  and 
training  opportunities  because  they 
cannot  afford  child  care.  Employers 
pay  a  price,  too.  In  the  coin  of  absen- 
teeism and  reduced  productivity  of 
workers  who  are  distracted  by  child 
care  problems. 

Meanwhile,  the  typical  cost  of  fulli 
time  child  care  In  our  major  metropol- 
itan areas  Is  $3,000  per  year  for  each 
child.  That  equals  one-third  the 
aruiual  poverty-level  income  for  a 
family  of  three.  No  wonder  studies 
show  that  lack  of  affordable  child  care 
Is  a  key  reason  why  many  parents 
don't  work  or  can  work  only  part  time. 
Likewise,  too  many  young  couples  face 
the  cruel  choice  of  either  foregoing 
the  blessings  of  parenthood  or  suffer- 
ing the  pain  and  Indignity  of  providing 
only  inadequately  for  their  preschool- 
ers' needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  are  im- 
pressive. Likewise,  there  are  countless 
excellent  economic  arguments  In  favor 
of  national  child  care  legislation.  They 
all  pale,  however,  in  light  of  the  one 
all-important  consideration:  The  needs 
of  our  children.  Our  first  questions 
must  be:  What  Is  best  for  the  children? 
What  is  the  minimum  that  we  as  a  so- 
ciety owe  to  our  children? 

Surely  the  minimum  standard  must 
begin  with  child  care  services  in  which 
the  children  of  working  parents  are 
safe,  healthy,  and  well-nourished.  In 
addition,  child  care  facilities  can  and 
should  provide  kids  with  the  founda- 
tion they  need  to  build  toward  success 
in  school.  Indeed,  in  many  instances, 
child  care  facilities  are  equipped  to 
give  children  the  kind  of  enriched  de- 


velopmental atmosphere  that  not  all 
mothers  and  fathers  are  able  to  pro- 
vide. 

These  educational  opportunities  are 
inherently  worthwhile.  They  contrib- 
ute to  richer,  more  productive,  more 
satisfying  lives.  But— for  the  more  lit- 
eral minded— we  can  also  quantify  the 
payoffs;  we  can  attach  dollar  figures. 
According  to  a  staff  report  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families.  $1  Invested  in 
preschool  education  returns  $4.75  in 
savings  because  of  lower  special  educa- 
tion and  welfare  costs,  and  higher 
worker  productivity. 

Late  last  year,  the  results  of  a  land- 
mark 10-year  study  by  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity were  published.  Echoing  earlier 
studies,  the  Syracuse  team  found  that 
low-income  children  who  received  in- 
tensive day  care  and  family  services 
during  their  first  5  years  had  sharply 
lower  delinquency  rates,  higher  levels 
of  self-esteem,  and  better  school  per- 
formance In  adolescence  than  a  similar 
group  of  children  who  received  no 
services.  Mr.  President,  these  impres- 
sive results  point  to  the  payoffs  and 
potential  of  quality  care  In  America. 

And  there  Is  more,  Mr.  I»resldent. 
Low-Income  children  who  participated 
in  the  Syracuse  study  had  a  6-percent 
rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  compared 
to  a  22-percent  rate  for  children  in  a 
control  group.  Over  time,  court  and 
detention  costs  were  $12,000  for  the 
program  group  compared  with 
$107,000  for  the  control  group.  These 
findings  point  up  the  true  cost  of  our 
continued  tolerance  of  the  destructive 
status  quo. 

-Even  so,  despite  the  overwhelming 
and  urgent  need  for  child  care  legisla- 
tion, it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
concern  about  the  $1.5  billion  price  tag 
of  this  bill.  Certainly,  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern. 

This  Senator  yields  to  no  one  in  his 
concern  about  the  Federal  deficits.  I 
have  always  said:  Decide  what  Govern- 
ment services  you  must  provide,  then 
pay  the  bills.  And  I  have  advocated 
specific  taxes  and  fees  to  bring  Federal 
accounts  back  Into  balance. 

But  by  the  same  token,  it  Is  a  gutless 
abdication  of  responsibility  to  point  to 
the  deficits  and  say,  "Our  hands  are 
tied.  We  cannot  respond  to  the  most 
basic  needs  of  our  citizens."  That  Is  a 
cop-out.  It  is  the  opposite  of  leader- 
ship. It  is  the  opposite  of  all  that  is 
good  about  public  service. 

By  aU  means,  we  must  be  rigorous 
and  tough-minded  in  setting  national 
priorities.  But,  once  identified,  those 
fundamental  national  priorities  must 
be  met.  And  surely,  by  any  sane  and 
reasonable  calculation,  our  children 
must  come  first.  We  must  not  cheat 
the  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
championing  this  authorizing  legisla- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor.  And  I  intend 
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opportunity  to  work  with  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  who  is  best  de- 
scribed as  a  realist  possessing  great 
compassion  and  vision.  As  a  fellow 
former  Governor,  Senator  Rollings 
understands  how  a  partnership  of 
State  and  Federal  governments  can 
most  effectively  and  efficently  deliver 
vitally-needed  services.  The  Child  Care 
Act  uses  that  partnership  to  provide 
interim  services  to  low-income  fami- 
lies. With  this  legislation  we  seek  to 
provide  a  down  payment  on  the  effort 
to  end  the  child  care  crisis.  In  so 
doing,  we  also  seek  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  finding  a  solution. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  desperate- 
ly-needed injection  of  funds,  the  bill 
creates  an  advisory  commission  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  blue- 
print for  a  Federal  child  care  initiative 
and  also  provides  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  who  provide  child  care.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  legislation 
is  limited  by  design  and  intended  only 
to  give  temporary  relief  to  some  of  our 
neediest  working  families.  This  bill  is 
not  a  cure  but  it  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  dig 
into  the  issues  as.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Senator  Rollings  and 
me  in  calling  for  swift  passage  of  the 
Child  Care  Act  of  1986. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2405.  A  bill  to  establish  the 
United  States-Mexico  Border  Regional 
Commission  and  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  economic  and  human 
resources  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  region  of  the  United  States;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  I»ublic  Works. 

UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  BORDER  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  El  Paso.  Con- 
gressman Ron  Coleman,  Speaker  of 
the  House  Jim  Wright,  and  others  in 
introducing  the  United  States-Mexico 
Border  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1988. 

When  we  talk  about  enclaves  of  pov- 
erty and  despair  in  America,  most 
people  tend  to  think  of  the  mountains 
of  Appalachia  or  burned-out  areas  of 
the  Bronx.  But  if  you  reaUy  want  to 
find  poverty  in  this  land  of  plenty, 
look  along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border— the  only  place  on  this  planet 
where  a  major  industrialized  country 
shares  a  boundary  with  a  developing 
nation. 

On  our  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
five-county  area  from  Brownsville  to 
Laredo  is  home  to  650,000  Texans.  Ac- 
cording to  data  released  earlier  this 
month  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
those  five  counties  contain  the  three 
poorest  cities  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Incomes  average  less  than 
$7,000.  Unemployment  in  those  coun- 
ties ranges  from  17  percent  in 
Laredo— about  three  times  the  nation- 


al average— to  a  high  of  46  percent  in 
Starr  County. 

Another  Texas  border  county— El 
Paso— has  more  tuberculosis  cases 
than  19  States;  more  hepatitis-A  cases 
than  20  States,  and  more  shigella  dys- 
entery cases  than  30  States. 

All  along  the  border,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  live  in  unincorporated 
"colonias"  that  lack  running  water 
and  even  the  most  primitive  sanitary 
facilities.  The  historic  river  for  which 
the  valley  is  named  has  become  a  fetid 
sewer  that  poses  a  serious  health 
hazard  to  Mexicans  and  Americans 
living  along  its  banks. 

Unacceptable  numbers  of  women 
and  children  are  at  nutritional  risk. 
There  is  only  1  doctor  for  every  1.150 
patients— compared  to  600  patients  per 
physician  in  the  rest  of  Texas.  Educa- 
tional standards  are  lower  than  the 
norm,  dropout  rates  are  higher,  and 
opportunity  is  in  short  supply. 

I  don't  care  what  indicators  you 
use— income,  employment,  housing, 
education,  or  health,  the  tragic,  ines- 
capable conclusion  is  that  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  area  is  the  deep- 
est pocket  of  poverty  in  America. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the 
border  is  also  the  third  fastest  growing 
region  in  America.  The  population  is 
projected  to  double  by  the  year  2000, 
compounding  the  difficulty  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem. 

What  Congressman  Coleman  and  I 
are  proposing  today  is  a  major,  dra- 
matic initiative  to  include  the  people 
of  south  Texas  in  the  American 
Dream.  No  one  is  suggesting  that  the 
United  States-Mexico  Border  Regional 
Commission  will  have  the  power  or  re- 
sources to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
border,  but  I  am  convinced  it  can  help 
set  the  stage  for  economic  develop- 
ment. It  can  help  us  overcome  inertia, 
solve  problems,  and  realize  the  poten- 
tial of  the  region. 

Here  is  a  classic  example  of  how  our 
public  and  private  sectors  can  work  to- 
gether to  solve  problems  in  America. 
The  way  I  see  it,  the  Regional  Com- 
mission would  help  direct  resources 
toward  infrastructure,  education,  and 
public  health.  It  can  be  the  catalyst 
that  sparks  private  sector  interest  and 
investment  in  an  area  rich  in  opportu- 
nity. 

Remember,  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border  unites  as  well  as  divides 
two  great  nations.  It  is  a  logical,  at- 
tractive place  to  site  manufacturing 
facilities  and  startup  joint  ventures  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  American 
and  Mexican  markets.  The  Regional 
Commission  can  get  the  ball  rolling  by 
building  up  the  infrastructure  and  de- 
veloping the  human  capital  along  the 
border.  Then  it  will  be  up  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  move  in,  broaden  the 
tax  base,  create  jobs,  help  train  people 
to  fill  them,  and  seek  markets  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 


We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
those  who  live  along  the  border  enjoy 
the  same  standard  of  living  and  access 
to  opportunity  as  other  Americans. 
That's  why  picking  up  the  pace  of  de- 
velopment must  be  an  urgent  national 
priority. 

I  want  to  compliment  Ron  Coleman 
and  the  Speaker  for  their  leadership 
on  this  issue  in  the  House.  I  will  be 
working  with  them,  taking  the  point 
in  the  Senate.  I  was  bom  in  the  valley; 
my  father  is  still  there.  The  valley  is 
home.  It's  important  to  me  personally 
and  politically. 

I'm  going  to  work  just  as  hard  as  I 
can  to  make  this  Regional  Commission 
a  reality— an  engine  of  prosperity  and 
opportunity  for  millions  of  people 
living  along  the  border. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  passage  of 
this  needed  legislation.*    - 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2406.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  conclude  agreements 
with  the  appropriate  representative  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico  to  correct 
pollution  of  the  Rio  Grande;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RIO  GRANDE  POLLUTION  CORRECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  that  will 
address  a  problem  along  the  United 
States-Mexican  border,  and  it  will 
solve  some  significant  problems  in  my 
State.  This  bill  will  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  pollution  in  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  that  body  of  water 
which  in  some  places  serves  as  a 
border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  For  Texas,  the  Rio  Grande, 
meaning  literally  the  "Big  River,"  has 
helped  to  provide  nourishment  and 
given  life  for  generations.  That  is  be- 
ginning to  change.  It  is  now  the  source 
of  some  serious  health  and  environ- 
mental problems  in  the  border  area. 
That  is  caused  principally  by  the  con- 
tinuous dumping  of  raw  sewage  into 
the  river.  ~ 

Mr.  President,  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's rivers  and  streams  has  been  a 
national  interest  of  the  highest  order 
for  some  years  now.  The  Rio  Grande 
has  been  neglected  in  that  effort.  The 
large  volume  of  raw  sewage,  garbage, 
and      industrial      wastes      routinely 
'  dumped  into  the  river  has  so  polluted 
the  Rio  Grande  that  it  wUl  take  un- 
usual and  substantial  efforts  to  sani- 
tize it.  ^  , 
The    International    Boundary    and 
Water  Commission  provides  me  with  a 
monthly    report    on    the    status    of 
border   sanitation    problems.    I    have 
been  looking  at  those  reports  for  a 
good  while  now.  There  is  rarely  any 
change.  The  most  distressing  problem 
is  that  every  day  at  several  pomts 
along  the  border  tens  of  millions  of 
gallons  of  raw,  untreated  sewage  is 
dumped  into  the  river.  In  one  spot, 
Nuevo  Laredo,  just  across  the  border 


from  Laredo,  TX  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  citizens  live,  some  25 
million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  is  dis- 
charged directly  into  the  river  every 
single  day.  Now,  this  has  got  to  stop. 

This  legislation,  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House,  is  a  way  to  take 
some  control  of  the  situation.  Briefly, 
this  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  through  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner, International  Boundary 
Water  Commission,  to  enter  into  talks 
with  the  appropriate  Mexican  officials 
to  arrive  at  solutions  for  correcting 
the  pollution  problems  in  the  river. 
The  solutions  should  be  embodied  in 
agreements  between  the  two  countries, 
and  steps  to  implement  those  agree- 
ments should  be  undertaken  with  dis- 
patch. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  recently  re- 
turned from  the  border  area  talking 
with  officials  and  just  ordinary  citi- 
zens there.  Listening  to  their  prob- 
lems, hearing  their  recommendations 
for  ways  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
vince me  that  the  time  is  passed  for  us 
to  act.  While,  there,  I  was  told  by 
some  of  my  constituents  that  what- 
ever is  done  up  here,  "don't  authorize 
■another  study.  No  time  is  needed  to 
study  the  problem  to  see  if  there  is  a 
problem.  We  already  know  that  there 
is.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  on 
with  the  cooperative  business  of  solv- 
ing the  problem,   which  we   already 
know  how  to  do."  My  constituents,  as 
they  often  are,  are  right  again.  Fortu- 
nately, the  technology  already  exists 
to  address  the  problem,  for  example, 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  and  we 
need  to  build  more  of  them  along  the 
border  so  that  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens  will  be  protected  better. 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  reported 
from   committee   quickly.   I   have   al- 
ready asked  for  hearings,  and  this  bill 
is  identical  to  the  House-passed  bill  in 
every   important   respect.   The   State 
Department  has  already  provided  fa- 
vorable executive  comment  on  it.  It  is 
workable  legislation;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary legislation.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
see  to  it  that  it  becomes  law.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
533,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

S.  801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  810,  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  national  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  coal. 

S.   1766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


1766.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Indian 
American  Forum  for  Political  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial  to  Mahat- 
ma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  1851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1851,  a  bill  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  Genocide. 

S.  1911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1911.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  all 
forest  fire  fighting  employees  to  be 
paid  overtime  without  limitation  while 
serving  on  forest  fire  emergencies. 

S.  3000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2000,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  and  publication  of 
data  about  crimes  that  manifest  preju- 
dice based  on  race,  religion,  affectional 
or  sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity. 

S.  2180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2180,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, sale,  or  possession  of  fire- 
arms, not  detectable  by  metal  detec- 
tion and  X  ray  systems. 

S.  2351 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2351,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal 
the  capitalization  rules  for  freelance 
writers,  artists,  and  photographers. 

S.  2364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2364,  a  bill  to  enable  certain 
U.S.-flag  vessels  to  engage  temporarily 
in  trade  within  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  248,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  October 
2,  1988,  through  October  8,  1988.  as 
"Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  271.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  August 
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request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
Senator  from  Washing- 
AoAMs],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.   Gore],   the  Senator 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the 
North    Carolina    [Mr. 
Senator  from  West  Vir- 
tocKEFELLER],  and  the  Sen- 
Utah    [Mr.    Hatch]    were 
c^sponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
307,  a  joint  resolution  to 
decade  beginning  Janu- 
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JOINT  RESOHmON  313 

of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 
the  Senator  from  Idaho 
:],  the  Senator  from  New 
DoMENici],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
[Mr.  Warner],  the 
South    Dakota    [Mr. 
;he  Senator  from  Kansas 
the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
the  Senator  from 
Fowler],   the   Senator 
[Mr.   Evans],   the 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor], 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
the   Senator   from   Ala- 
iEFLiN],  the  Senator  from 
jlenn],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Bursick],  the  Sen- 
Oregon   [Mr.   Packwood], 
from    Minnesota    [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
the  Senator  from 
Bentsen],    the    Senator 
Virginia    [Mr.    Rockefel- 
from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
CTER],  the  Senator  from 
Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
IS    [Mr.    Bumpers],    the 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
from     Missouri     [Mr. 
Senator  from  Connecticut 
,    the    Senator    from 
Levin],   the   Senator 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Sen- 
North     Carolina     [Mr. 
Senator  from  New  Jersey 
erg],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
Senator   from   Nebraska 
the  Senator  from  Colora- 
,  the  Senator  from 
Hecht],  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  313,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  1988  as 
"Take  Pride  in  America  Month". 

SENATE  RESOLtmON  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  394,  a  bill  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  and  mass  transit  programs 
should  be  at  the  levels  enacted  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  2094  pro- 
posed to  S.  2355,  an  original  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1989  for  military  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  military  con- 
struction, and  for  defense  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2094  proposed  to  S. 
2355,  supra. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1989 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2096 

Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  2355)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  military  construction, 
and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  171.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

sec.      .  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Title  10.— Section 
2343(b)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  strildng  out  "section"  before 
"2306a". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Title  37.— Section 
101(5)  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striliing  out  "secretary"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(c)  Amendments  to  Public  Law  100-180.— 
(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  802(a)  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
180:  101  SUt.  1123)  is  amended  by  inserting 
end  quotation  marks  and  a  period  after 
"section."  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph. 


(2)  Section  803(a)  of  such  Act  (101  Stat. 
1125)  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  first 
time  it  appears"  after  "paragraph  (1),". 

In  the  Warner  amendment  2043,  previous- 
ly agreed  to,  strike  out  "$376,200,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$366,200,000". 

On  page  265,  line  7,  strilte  out  "title"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 


NUNN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2097 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2355,  supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  line  9  of  page  20  of  Amend- 
ment Number  2027,  delete  all  through  line  2 
on  page  32  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  903.  restriction  ON  OBLIGATION  OF  FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF   DEFENSE   APPROPRIATIONS   ACT, 

1988. 

(a)  The  foUwing  programs  and  amounts 
provided  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1988,  may  not  be  obligated 
or  expended: 

(1)  Maxicube  Cargo  System  under  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Army.  $10,000,000: 

(2)  Coastal  Defense  Augmentation, 
$20,000,000: 

(3)  AN/SQR-17  Acoustic  Processors  for 
the  Mobile  In-Shore  Undersea  Warfare 
group  under  procurement  of  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment,  $10,000,000: 

(4)  P-3C  aircraft  under  procurement  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment, 
$193,800,000. 

(b)(1)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  Army  for  procure- 
ment may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  any  air  defense  system 
submitted  to  the  Army  for  evaluation  in  re- 
sponse to  any  Army  request  for  proposal  for 
the  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Line-of-Sight 
Forward-Heavy  (LOS-F-H)  system  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  the  system  has  met  or  exceeded 
full  system  requirements. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "full  system  requirements"  means  the 
most  stringent  system  requirements  speci- 
fied by  any  request  for  proposal  for  accura- 
cy, range  (detection,  tracking,  and  engage- 
ment), reaction  time,  and  operation  in  the 
presence  of  electronic  countermeasures. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1988  or  1989  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  procurement  of  any  A-6  air- 
craft configured  in  the  F  model  configura- 
tion (as  described  in  connection  with  the  A- 
6E/A-6F  aircraft  program  in  the  Selected 
Acquisition  Report  submitted  to  Congress 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31.  1986). 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  for  procurement 
of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for 
the  Army  for  modification  of  M60  tanks  in 
the  amount  of  $90,000,000  may  be  used  only 
for  procurement  or  modification  of  Ml 
tanks. 

(e)  Transfer  Adthority.— For  purposes  of 
section  1201  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (Public  Law  100-180:  101  Stat.  1153), 
$233,800,000  (the  sum  of  the  amounts  de- 
crlbed  in  section  (a)  of  this  section)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  authorized  by  such 
Act  in  equal  amounts  to  the  Army,  Navy, 


and  Air  Force  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  furlough  and  separation  of  civilian 
employees  and  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
other  high  priority  readiness  programs. 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2098 
Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.     .  (a)  Findings. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  critical  need  for 
conventional  force  improvements,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  NATO  Alliance  will  rely  on 
modem  and  credible  nuclear  weapons,  with 
a  goal  of  raising  the  nuclear  threshold. 

(2)  The  modernization  of  NATO's  theater 
nuclear  capabUlties  is  a  continuing  process, 
stemming  from  NATO's  1983  Montebello  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  European  nuclear  stock- 
pUe  while  taking  steps  to  insure  that  the  re- 
maining nuclear  weapons  are  responsive, 
survivable  and  effective. 

(3)  Theater  nuclear  modernization  pro- 
grams, which  enjoyed  a  high  priority  for 
NATO  before  the  IlfP  Treaty,  are  no  less 
important  for  the  post-INF  period. 

(4)  NATO  Ministers,  meeting  most  recen^ 
ly  at  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPG), 
reaffirmed  their  endorsement  of  U.S.  devel- 
opment of  a  Follow-on  to  Lance  (FOTL) 
with  a  view  toward  an  eventual  decision  on 
deployment. 

(b)  Therefore  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 

that:  ^     , 

(1)  Modernization  of  NATO's  theater  nu- 
clear capabilities  following  ratification  of 
the  INF  Treaty  is  essential  to  the  deter- 
rence strategy  of  the  Alliance 

(2)  Continued  U.S.  modernization  of  its 
theater  nuclear  capabilities  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  close  consultation  with  our 
NATO  Allies.  ^     ,^^ 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  should  proceed  with 
ongoing  activities  for  satisfying  the  identi- 
fied Alliance  requirement  for  a  Follow-on  to 
Lance.  Existing  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  for  the  Follow-on  to  lance 
should  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude 
the  ATACMS  from  the  missile  selection 
process  should  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS)  be  among  the  delivery  sys- 
tems selected  in  the  Army  Cost  and  Oper- 
ational Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA). 


(3)  Theater  nuclear  modernization  pro- 
grams, which  enjoyed  a  high  priority  for 
NATO  before  the  INF  Treaty,  are  no  less 
important  for  the  post-INF  period. 

(4)  NATO  Ministers,  meeting  most  recent- 
ly at  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPG), 
reaffirmed  their  endorsement  of  U.S.  devel- 
opment of  a  Follow-on  to  Lance  (FOTL) 
with  a  view  toward  an  eventual  decision  on 
deployment. 

(b)  Therefore  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  Modernization  of  NATO's  theater  nu- 
clear capabilities  following  ratification  of 
the  INF  Treaty  is  essential  to  the  deter- 
rence strategy  of  the  Alliance 

(2)  Continued  U.S.  modernization  of  its 
theater  nuclear  capabilities  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  close  consulUtion  with  our 
NATO  Allies. 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  should  proceed  with 
ongoing  activities  for  satisfying  the  identi- 
fied Alliance  requirement  for  a  Follow-on  to 
Lance.  Existing  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  for  the  Follow-on  to  LANCE 
should  not  be  Interpreted  so  as  to  exclude 
the  ATACMS  from  the  missUe  selection 
process  should  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS)  be  among  the  delivery  sys- 
tems selected  in  the  Army  Cost  and  Oper- 
ational Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEA). 


INF  TREATY 


WARNER  AND  THURMOND 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2099 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2098  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  S.  2355,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.     .  (a)  Findings. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  critical  need  for 
conventional  force  improvements,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  NATO  Alliance  will  rely  on 
modem  and  credible  nuclear  weapons,  with 
a  goal  of  raising  the  nuclear  threshold. 

(2)  The  modernization  of  NATO's  theater 
nuclear  capabUlties  is  a  continuing  process, 
stemming  from  NATO's  1983  Montebello  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  European  nuclear  stock- 
pile while  taking  steps  to  insure  that  the  re- 
maining nuclear  weapons  are  responsive, 
survivable  and  effective. 


NUNN     (AND     OTHERS)     EXECU- 
TIVE AMENDMENT  NO.  2100 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr.  Cohen) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  Treaty  Doc. 
100-11,  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Elimination  of  Their  Intermediate- 
Range  and  shorter  Range  Missiles;  as 
follows: 

Executive  Amendment  No.  2100 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  Resolution 
of  Ratification  Insert  the  following: 

The  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
the  ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty  is  further 
subject  to  the  condition  that  in  connection 
with  the  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of 
ratification  pursuant  to  Article  XVII  of  the 
Treaty,  the  President  shall  obtain  the 
agreement  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  that  the  agreement  concluded  by 
exchange  of  notes  In  Geneva  on  May  12. 
1988,  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  to  the 
application  of  the  Treaty  to  intermediate- 
range  and  shorter-range  missiles  flight- 
tested  or  deployed  to  carry  or  be  used  as 
weapons  based  on  either  current  or  future 
technologies  and  as  to  the  related  question 
of  the  definition  of  the  term  "weapon-deliv- 
ery vehicle"  as  used  in  the  Treaty  is  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty. 

PRESSLER  EXECUTIVE 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2101-2103 

Mr.      PRESSLER      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  Treaty  Doc.  100-11,  supra; 

as  follows: 


Executive  Amendment  No.  2101 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  resolution, 
insert  the  following  condition:  "subject, 
however,  to  the  condition  that  neither  the 
President  nor  any  other  agent  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  is  authorized  to  sign  or  ex- 
change instruments  of  ratification  unless 
and  until  the  President,  without  delegation, 
shall  have  certified  to  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  whether  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  is  faithfully  meeting  its  obliga- 
tions under  and  is  in  full  compliance  with 
all  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe". 

Executive  Amendment  No.  2102 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution, 
insert  the  following  condition:  'subject, 
however,  to  the  condition  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  not  authorized  to  sign  or  exchange 
instrumente  of  ratification  unless  and  until 
he  has.  without  delegation,  certified  to  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  that  after  the  elimina- 
tions contemplated  by  this  Treaty,  any  addi- 
tional conventional  force  imbalance  be- 
tween the  deployed  and  reserve  convention- 
al forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (hereinafter 
"NATO")  and  the  reserve  and  deployed  con- 
ventional forces  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  will 
not  jeopardize  the  security  of  NATO  or  of 
the  United  SUtes'  millUry  personnel  sU- 
tioned  in  Europe  or  the  dependents  of  such 
I>ersonnel". 

Executive  Amendment  No.  2103 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution, 
insert  the  following  condition:  "subject, 
however,  to  the  condition  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  authorized  to  sign  or  exchange 
instruments  of  ratification  until  the  Presi- 
dent, without  delegation,  shall  have  certi- 
fied to  the  United  States  Senate  that,  in  his 
judgment  as  Commander-in-Chief,  there  is 
parity  between  the  deployed  and  reserve 
conventional  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  the  reserve  and  deployed  conventional 
forces  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  Warsaw  Pact ". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
subcommittee  on  agricultural  credit 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry has  scheduled  a  series  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987. 

The  first  hearing,  scheduled  for  May 
23,  1988,  at  1:30  p.m.  in  SR  332,  will 
focus  on  the  implementation  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  in  the  Jack- 
son farm  credit  district.  Senator  John 
Breaux  will  preside. 

The  second  hearing,  scheduled  for 
June  16.  1988,  at  10  a.m.  in  SR  332  will 
be  a  general  oversight  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  the  farm  credit  system.  Sena- 
tor David  Boren  will  preside. 

The  last  hearing,  an  oversight  hear- 
ing of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion will  take  place  on  Thursday,  July 
14,  1988,  at  10  a.m.  in  SR  332.  Senator 
David  Boren  will  preside. 
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FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
AND  GENERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May 
17,  1988,  to  markup  S.  2337— to  amend 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEI^  ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY.  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.   President,    I    ask 

Consent  that  the  Subcom- 

l^cience.  Technology,   and 

Committee   on   Com- 

and  Transportation,  be 

meet  during  the  session 

;  on  May  17,  1988,  to  hold 

liability  issues  in  the  do- 

comniercial  expendable  launch 

industry^ 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
AND  ST  ABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  BYRl).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ( onsent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  A(  Ticultural  Production  and 
Stabilizatior  of  Prices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agric  ilture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  ai  thorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  <  f  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
May  17,  198( ,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
wheat  suppl; '  situation. 

The  PREJ  IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioi  I  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMI  fTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES, 
TRANSPORTATION,  AND  INPRASTRUCTUHE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTES  AND 
1  OXIC  SUBSTANCES 

Mr.   President,    I   ask 

onsent  that  the  Subcom- 

V;kiter  Resources,  Transpor- 

Infrastructure,    and    the 

on  Hazardous  Wastes 

Substances,  Committee  on 

and  Public  Works,  be  au- 

neet  during  the  session  of 

on  Tuesday,  May  17,  to 

joint    hearing    on    State 

programs  and  ground 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DR.  ERNEST  MITLER  OF 
WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Ernest  Mitler  joined  the  faculty  of 
Westminster  College  at  Fulton,  MO,  in 
1968  and  served  there  with  distinction 
until  his  retirement  in  1982.  During 
his  14  years  on  the  faculty  at  West- 
minster, Dr.  Mitler  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  students  and 
peers.  He  established  a  criminal  justice 
program  at  Westminster  that  helped 
students  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  our  criminal  justice  system  and  led 
several  academic  expeditions  to 
Europe  to  study  governmental  struc- 
tures and  administrative  procedure. 

Dr.  Mitler  recently  received  his 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the 
Linacre  College  at  Oxford  University. 
He  studied  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Swarthmore  College  in  New  Jersey 
and  graduated  from  the  Rerson  Col- 
lege of  Yale  University  in  1939.  He  re- 
ceived a  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Columbia  University  in  1944. 

After  serving  in  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  in  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Mitler  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  as- 
sistant chief  counsel  for  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  While  at 
the  subcommittee.  Dr.  Mitler  worked 
in  the  areas  of  juvenile  law  and  custo- 
dy. He  gained  expertise  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  baby-selling  cases  and  used 
that  expertise  to  advise  the  Senate  on 
changes  needed  in  Federal  law. 

Dr.  Mitler  is  beloved  by  his  many 
former  students  for  his  contribution  to 
the  academic  program  at  Westminster 
and  his  appreciation  of  himMuiity. 

Mr.  President,  this  weekend,  several 
Westminster  alumni  will  honor  Dr. 
Mitler  upon  the  receipt  of  his  doctoral 
degree  from  Oxford.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  join  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  offer  our  congratulations  as 
well  to  Dr.  Mitler.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  observe  any  other  Senators  on  the 
floor.  It  is  approaching  the  time  when 


I  think  a  great  many  people  anticipat- 
ed that  we  might  recess  until  tomor- 
row. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


MAY 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
18,  1988 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment.  This  will  make 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  the  unfinished  business  in  leg- 
islative session  for  tomorrow;  whereas, 
for  the  first  7  days,  it  has  been  in  a 
pending  business  status.  This  will 
strengthen  its  status. 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  that  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
today,  stand  in  adjoununent  until  the 
hour  of  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow;  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:15;  and 
that,  at  the  hour  of  10:15  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  return  to  execu- 
tive session  to  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  treaty;  provided  further  that- 
well,  I  will  not  add  anything  beyond 
that.  We  can  take  care  of  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  further, 
that  Senators  may  speak  during  the 
period  of  morning  business  on  .tomor- 
row for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  there 
been  any  morning  business  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  morning  business  today. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9:45. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:15.  At  10:15,  then,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty. 

Now,  it  would  be  my  intention,  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader  on 
tomorrow,  that  at  some  point  during 


the  morning,  circa  11  o'clock,  the  ma- 
jority leader  will,  at  the  appropriate 
moment,  put  the  Senate  back  into  leg- 
islative session.  That  can  be  done  by  a 
nondebatable  motion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
gain  recognition  at  any  point  tomor- 
row morning,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  to  put  the 
Senate  back  into  legislative  session  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  an  agreement 
on  the  D'Amato  amendment  and  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  final  vote 
on  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  hope 
we  have  an  agreement  by  10:30. 1  guess 
that  is  the  only  point  I  would  make.  It 
is  not  a  certainty. 

I  found,  even  since  this  morning,  a 
number  of  new  ideas  that  never  oc- 
curred to  me,  brought  to  me  by  col- 
leagues on  my  side.  So  we  are  going  to 


meet  in  the  morning.  We  did  meet  this 
afternoon. 

Hopefully  by  10:30  or  thereabouts 
we  will  have  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  This  would 
mean  that  if  any  other  Senator  has 
the  floor  at  the  time  we  think  the  iron 
is  hot  and  we  might  be  able  to  strike 
an  agreement  on  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment, that  the  Chair  will  recognize 
me,  not  to  the  detriment  of  any  Sena- 
tor who  may  have  the  floor,  but  for 
the  moment  I  would  be  given  the  floor 
after  having  consulted  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  to  move  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session  and  to  at- 
tempt to  execute  the  time  agreement 
on— whatever  it  is— on  the  D'Amato 
amendment,  have  a  final  vote  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill,  return  to  ex- 
ecutive session,  at  which  time  the  Sen- 
ator who  at  that  point  had  the  floor 
would  have  his  rights  restored  in  the 
floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SANFORD..  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment imtil  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  18. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:47  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  18,  1988, 
at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nomination   received   by 
the  Senate  May  17, 1988: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

HERBERT  J.  HtTTTON.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  VS. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA  VICE  CLARENCE  C.  NEWCOMER.  RE- 
TIRED. 
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King  of  the  nations,  we 

cleansing  of  the  whole 

May  our  motive  be  the 

and    righteousness    in 

delight.     May     wisdom 

own  guide  us  in  our  legal 

moral  choices.  Cleanse 

faults.  May  we  desire 

,__  as  we  seek  the  public 

Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


the  finest  magazines  published  in  the 
country  today,  Christianity  Today. 

He  has  served  on  the  founding  facili- 
ty of  Puller  Theological  Seminary  and 
was  past  president  of  the  American 
Theological  Society. 

His  accomplishments  and  scholarly 
activities  have  been  impressive  as  he 
has  shaped  the  thought  and  spurred 
the  actions  of  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tian community,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Dr.  Henry's  words  today  are  offered 
in  this  Chamber  in  a  governmental 
system  that  has  institutionalized  reli- 
gious tolerance  as  a  fundamental 
human  right.  It  is  in  this  bastion  of 
freedom  and  democracy  where  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  Dr.  Henry  have 
flourished  and  expanded  the  limits  of 
the  debate  in  evangelical  and  public 
policy  circles. 

The  significance  of  his  offering 
today  is  not  lost  in  the  ceremony  or  in 
the  business  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  Dr.  Henry  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  the- 
ologian, author,  editor,  lecturer,  con- 
stituent, and  father. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bUls  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marsha 
D.  Christopher: 

H.R.  1430.  An  act  to  authorize  decora- 
tions, medals,  and  other  recognition  for 
service  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Senior 
Executive  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1476.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Record  Center  at  9700  Page  Boulevard. 
Overland,  MO.  as  the  "SSG  Charles  F.  Pre- 
vedel  Building": 

S.  1883.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trade-marks  used  in  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain 
international  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes"; 

S.  1986.  An  act  to  study,  control,  and 
reduce  the  pollution  of  aquatic  environ- 
ments from  plastic  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  implement  the  Treaty 
on  Fisheries  Between  the  Governments  of 


Certain  Pacific  Island  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  1928a-1928d.  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  ap- 
points Mr.  Adams,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Packwood;  Mr.  McClure;  Mr.  Heflin; 
Mr.  Specter;  Mr.  Murkowski;  Mr. 
Trible;  and  Mr.  Powler;  as  members 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  Spring  Meeting  to 
be  held  in  Madeira.  Portugal.  May  26 
to  May  30.  1988. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  1295b(h)  of  title 
46.  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Mr.  Hollings  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, Mr.  Stevens  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  Mr.  Moynihan,  at  large,  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  194(a)  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  Breaux,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion; Mr.  Packwood,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation;  and  Mr.  Dodd.  at 
large;  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  a  schedule  of  the  House,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  days  on  site 
and  off  site,  not  necessarily  with  a  pro- 
gram, but  I  think  my  earlier  conversa- 
tion with  the  majority  leader  is  so  im- 
portant, particularly  in  this  year  when 
Members  are  trying  to  get  back  and 
forth  to  their  districts,  that  we  have 
the  kind  of  schedule  laid  out  as  the 
majority  leader  has  planned  it,  and  I 
certainly  concur  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  to  make  that  announce- 
ment. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  on  this 
side  in  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  announce 
that  we  have  a  tentative  and  reason- 
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ably  firm  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  this  month  and  next  month  which 
will  be  given  to  each  Member  by  mail 
promptly,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
announcement,  the  week  of  the  16th 
of  May,  the  16th  will  be  a  district  day, 
no  votes  in  the  House.  The  17th,  18th, 
and  19th,  there  will  be  votes  in  the 
House.  On  the  20th,  PYiday,  there  will 
be  a  district  day,  without  votes. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  Monday,  there 
would  be  no  votes  in  the  House,  a  dis- 
trict day.  On  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th, 
there  will  be  votes  in  the  House.  On 
the  27th,  Priday,  there  will  be  no  votes 
in  the  House.  It  will  be  a  district  day 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Memorial 
Day  recess. 

On  the  30th,  Memorial  Day,  and  the 
31st,  Tuesday,  there  will  be  no  votes  in 
the  House. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  2d  of  June 
and  Priday,  the  3d  of  Jime,  there  will 
be  votes  in  the  House. 

I  will  repeat  that.  On  Priday,  the  3d 
of  June,  there  will  be  votes  in  the 
House. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  6th 
and  7th,  there  will  be  suspension  bills, 
but  no  votes  until  Wednesday,  the  8th 
of  Jime;  that  is,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
there  will  be  legislative  debate,  but  no 
votes  in  the  House.  On  the  8th,  9th, 
and  Priday,  the  10th  of  June,  there 
will  be  votes  in  the  House.  The  8th. 
9th,  and  10th  of  June,  including 
Priday,  the  10th  of  June,  there  will  be 
votes  in  the  House. 

On  the  13th,  Monday,  the  13th, 
there  will  be  legrislative  debate,  but  no 
votes  in  the  House.  On  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  there  will  be  votes  in  the 
House.  On  Priday,  the  17th,  there  will 
not  be  votes. 

On  Monday,  the  20th,  no  votes  in 
the  House,  again  a  district  day.  On  the 
21st,  22d.  and  23d.  there  will  be  votes 
in  the  House.  There  will  be  no  votes 
on  the  24th. 

On  the  27th,  Monday,  there  will  be 
no  votes  in  the  House.  On  the  28th, 
29th,  and  30th,  there  will  be  votes  in 
the  House. 

On  Priday,  the  1st  of  July,  through 
July  5th,  we  will  be  in  the  Pourth  of 
July  recess. 

This  information,  as  I  repeat,  will  be 
submitted  by  the  respective  leader- 
ship, the  Republicans  by  their  leader- 
ship and  to  the  Democratic  member- 
ship by  ours,  in  writing  so  that  Mem- 
bers wiU  have  confirmation  of  this 
schedule.  We  hope  it  will  assist  Mem- 
bers in  making  plans  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  month  and  next  month. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  illuminat- 
ing information. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


call  of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  the  cause 
for  his  request  for  this  passing  over  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  to  pass  over  all  bills 
without  prejudice  that  are  currently 
on  the  Private  Calendar.  In  the  past 
when  that  has  happened,  we  have 
simply  dispensed  with  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  and  that  was  why  I 
made  the  unanimous-consent  request 
today. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Cormecticut.  I 
would  like  to  further  inquire  of  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  particular 
with  respect  to  H.R.  4363,  a  private 
bill  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
the  relief  of  Ivan  Lendl.  This  is  a 
matter  having  to  do  with  the  eligibil- 
ity of  Mr.  Lendl  for  citizenship  to  be 
accorded  at  an  accelerated  timeframe. 
He  is  a  permanent  resident  alien  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
his  being  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  summer  Olympic  games. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  under 
consideration  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  favorably  report- 
ed by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  for 
which  there  is  a  significant  time  pres- 
sure, so  that  the  gentleman's  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  making  sure 
that  if  this  kind  of  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed that  the  individual  will,  in  fact, 
compete  in  the  games  would  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  am  curious  if  the  gentleman  could 
inform  me  what  his  current  under- 
standing with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar legislation  is. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut yield  further? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman's colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Conneticut  [Mr.  Shays],  met 
with  me  in  my  office  this  morning. 
There  were  a  number  of  unanswered 
questions  that  came  about  as  the 
result  of  this  meeting  on  whether  the 
appropriate  waivers  would  be  obtained 
to  allow  Mr.  Lendl  to  compete  in  the 
Olympic^  for  the  United  States.  Those 
questions  were  not  answered  as  of  the 
time  that  I  left  my  office  to  come  over 
to  the  floor,  so  that  was  why  it  was  my 
intention  to  pass  over  the  Lendl  bill 


without  prejudice  until  those  answers 
came  in. 

The  next  call  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar will  be  the  7th  of  June.  Since  the 
Olympics  are  not  until  the  middle  of 
September,  that  ought  to  be  plenty  of 
time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  the  meetings  at  which  these 
waivers  have  to  be  granted  are  coming 
upon  us  rather  expeditiously.  I  cer- 
tainly would  defer  to  the  gentleman, 
but  I  would  like  to  understand,  the 
gentleman  is  not  trying  to  impose  a 
condition  where  the  waivers  would 
have  to  be  granted  before  the  House 
acts  because,  of  course,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  application  for  the 
waiver  cannot  be  made  unless  citizen- 
ship has  already  been  granted. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
knows  full  well  that  it  is  my  position 
that  in  order  for  the  House  to  consider 
a  bill  which  has  been  introduced  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  allowing  an  Indi- 
vidual to  compete  in  the  Olympic 
games,  all  of  the  appropriate  waivers 
should  be  obtained,  so  that  when  the 
House  passes  the  bill  we  will  know 
that  the  individual  will  be  eligible  to 
compete.  That  is  only  fair  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  is 
being  asked  to  take  the  extraordinary 
step  of  accelerating  someone's  citizen- 
ship eligibility  date. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  So 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  waivers  cannot  be 
applied  for  until  citizenship  is  granted, 
his  position  is  that  the  waivers  must 
be  granted? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  is  correct.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  passed  private  legisla- 
tion, both  in  1980  and  in  1984.  imder 
the  representation  that  the  individual 
would  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics.  None  of  them  did  compete 
in  the  Olympics.  That  is  why  the  offi- 
cial objectors  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  taken  the  position  that  for  Olym- 
pic citizenship  bills  to  be  passed,  the 
waivers  have  to  be  obtained  so  that 
when  we  pass  the  bill  we  will  know 
that  the  person  will  be  eligible  to  com- 
pete for  this  country. 

D  1215 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming  my  time,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  his  concern  that  these  bills  not 
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await  the  waiver  is  in 

that  these   people 

Jialified  and  if  that  is  the 

the  gentleman  from  Wis- 

entitled  to  it,  but  I  think 

I  (ractical  effect  of  what  the 

1  rom  Wisconsin  has  said. 

HR.  Mr.  Speak- 
;entleman  yield  further? 
IISON  of  Cormecticut.  1 
gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
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Ref  ug  ses 
ag3 
that 


SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 

from  Connecticut  is 

that  the  Committee  on  the 

gubconmiittee  on  Immigra- 

„  and  International  Law 

adopted  a  specific  rule 

the  subcommittee  would 

legislation  to  in  effect 

^    on   an   individual 

bas£  of  athletic  ability. 

response  to  the  fiasco  that 

in  1984  relative  to  the 

private  legislation. 

not  anything  in  the  com- 

either  on  the  Lendl  bill 

Jther  two  Olympic  bills  that 
this  rule  has  been  complied 


cit  zenship 
t  \e 


MO<  IRHEAD 


MC  RRISON 


Mr.  Speaker,  will 

yield? 

of    Cormecticut. 
i  yield  to  the  gentleman 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 

gentleman  from  Connecti- 


MO  DRHEAD. 


yie  ding. 


Utembers  know,  I  have  a  pri- 
this  group  also  which  is 
the  relief  of  Gagik  Bar- 
is  a  world-class  wrestler 
defeated  most  of  the   top 
the  world,  and  in  fact  he 
championships  this 
has  not  been  defeated 
long  time.  The  people  from 
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the  Olympic  Committee  and  especially 
the  section  of  our  Olympic  Committee 
dealing  with  wrestling  believes  that  he 
can  win  a  gold  medal  if  he  has  his  citi- 
zenship. I  have  corresponded  with  the 
general  counsel  for  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  he  informs  me  that  he 
has  informally  reviewed  the  issue  with 
the  IOC  and  while  they  caimot  give  a 
formal    answer    until    citizenship    is 
granted,  he  had  been  advised  that  the 
bill  advancing  his  citizenship  referred 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  married  to  an 
American  citizen,  and  there  would  be  a 
high  likelihood  that  the  IOC  would 
consider  Mr.  Barseghian  to  be  eligible 
to     compete     immediately     for     the 
United  States  in  the  Olympic  games.  I 
know    there    are    many    millions    of 
Americans  who  would  like  to  break 
the  total  hold  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
gold  medals  in  wrestling  in  the  Olym- 
pic   games.   We   watch   the   Olympic 
games  each  year,  and  this  is  a  chance 
for  an  Olympic  medal.  This  man  is  the 
cousin  of  Ara  Parseghian.  He  is  a  top 
notch  man  in  the  community  in  which 
I  live.  Glendale.  CA.  The  entire  Arme- 
nian community  composed  of  nearly 
50.000  people  in  that  area  are  watch- 
ing on  a  daily  basis  for  the  outcome  of 
this  legislation.  It  would  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  people  in  the  Armenian 
community  in  California  as  well  as  to 
Mr.    Barseghian    and    the    American 
people  if  this  legislation  could  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  a  deadline, 
unfortunately,  and  it  is  June  14.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  citizenship  granted  by 
that  time,  it  will  be  too  late.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Sensenbrenner]  has  the  right  to 
object,  but  I  certainly  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  him  to  be  consid- 
erate in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moorhead] 
who  I  agree,  as  we  have  with  respect 
to  the  Lendl  bill,  has  tried  very  hard 
to  accommodate  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  and  others  to 
see  to  it  that  this  is  in  no  way  a  cha- 
rade by  which  people  are  Tgranted  citi- 
zenship. The  fact  is  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Lendl  we  have  received  communi- 
cations from  the  U.S.  Tennis  Associa- 
tion which  are  quite  clear  that  they 
would  like  Mr.  Lendl,  who  is  the  No.  1 
termis  player  in  the  world  and  who 
has  lived  in  the  United  States  since 
1981,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent his  adopted  country  in  the 
summer  Olympics. 

Frankly,  I  would  think  that  we 
would  want  to  overcome  any  objection 
by  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
or  their  representatives  who  might  be 
seeking  to  prevent  this  newly  adopted 
American  from  being  able  to  compete. 
So  it  would  be  disappointing  to  me 
indeed   if  the  interests  of  the  U.S. 


Tennis  Association  and  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  given  a  second  rank 
to  the  interests  of  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  its  tennis  federa- 
tion in  trying  to  prevent  Mr.  Lendl 
from  playing  for  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  do  that,  but  I  find  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  on  this 
somewhat  incongruous. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Cormecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
"which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg"  situation  here.  The  gentleman 
from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Morrison]  as- 
serts that  the  citizenship  must  be 
granted  before  the  question  of  the 
waiver  can  even  be  approached. 

We  have  a  different  version,  or  at 
least  an  unclear  version  that  the 
waiver  at  least  should  be  granted  so 
that  we  do  not  give  the  citizenship 
gratuitously  and  uselessly,  and  that  is 
the  position  that  I  would  like  to  main- 
tain. 

Prom  where  did  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison]  get  the 
assertion,  I  would  like  to  ask,  that  the 
citizenship  has  to  be  granted  before  a 
waiver  can  be  considered? 

Mr.    MORRISON    of    Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming  my  time,  we 
have  investigated  it  with  respect  to 
the  termis  federation.  Each  sport  has  a 
different  international  federation  and 
the  procedures  may  be  slightly  differ- 
ent.   Speaking    with    respect    to    the 
tennis  federation,  we  have  inquired  of 
both  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and 
the  U.S.  Tennis  Association.  The  infor- 
mation they  have  provided  to  us  is 
that  in  order  for  someone  to  compete 
who  has  previously  competed  for  an- 
other country,  there  must  be  a  waiver 
procedure  and  in  order  to  go  into  that 
waiver  procedure,  there  must  be  an  ap- 
plication for  a  waiver  and  the  applica- 
tion for  a  waiver  must  show  that  the 
athlete  is  otherwise  eligible  to  com- 
pete,   but    for    this    impediment    of 
having  competed  for  another  country 
in  the  past.  In  that  context,  one  of  the 
eligibility  requirements  is  citizenship. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  U.S.  Tennis 
Association,  which  is  our  representa- 
tive in  these  matters,  that  in  order  for 
them  to  request  a  waiver  for  Mr.  Lendl 
they  must  assert  or  apply  and  demon- 
strate that  Mr.  Lendl  is  otherwise  eli- 
gible.  That   includes   his   citizenship. 
They  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  the 
application  for  a  waiver  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  being  in 
this  chicken-and-egg  situation  any 
more  than  any  other  Member  does, 
but  that  is  the  practical  circumstance 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  do  we  have  any  asser- 


tions from  Czechoslovakia  that  would 
guarantee  us.  as  it  were,  that  they 
would  grant  the  waiver  in  the  case  of 
Lendl? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  clear  at  this 
point,  in  fact  this  is  a  matter  that  the 
other  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Shays]  discussed  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner] to  clarify  for  certain  that  Czecho- 
slovakia participates  at  all.  The  initial 
information  we  have  is  that  it  is  the 
International  Tennis  Federation  that 
makes  the  judgment  on  the  waiver 
rather  than  the  country  in  question. 
However,  that  procedure  varies  from 
sport  to  sport  and  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  we 
are  seeking  to  give  him  further  assur- 
ances that  it  is  within  the  hands  of 
the  tennis  federation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  under  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]  we  have  consult- 
ed with  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  they  have  in  turn  gone  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  and 
put  forth  the  facts  in  this  individual 
case.  While  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  will  not  make  a  judgment 
prior  to  the  time  that  there  is  citizen- 
ship, they  have  said  that  there  would 
be  a  high  likelihood  that  that  would 
be  granted.  Without  saying  absolutely 
that  it  will  be,  they  have  said  there  is 
a  high  likelihood  that  that  would  be 
granted.  That  is  as  far  as  they  can  go 
with  the  rules  of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  more  we  could  get  from 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  made  that 
statement  that  there  is  a  high  likeli- 
hood, there  is  virtually  no  chance  that 
it  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbren- 
nerI 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The 
bottom  line  on  all  three  of  these  bills 
is  that  the  objectors  seek  assurances 
that  the  gentletaen  who  are  proposed 
to  have  their  citizenship  advanced  will 
be  sure  to  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics  in  Seoul.  Korea,  otherwise  I 
think  this  Congress  is  subjecting  its 
decisions  to  the  whims  of  the  various 
sports  federations  both  national  and 
international. 

The  Congress  has  passed  Olympic 
naturalization  bills  in  the  past  which 
simply  have  not  worked  out.  That  is 
why  the  objectors  are  insistent  that 
we  receive  a  guarantee  that  the  indi- 
viduals that  are  porposed  for  advance- 
ment for  their  citizenship  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  compete. 


As  far  as  this  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned, once  that  guarantee  is  ob- 
tained I  will  have  no  objection  to  pass- 
ing the  bills,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
Olympic  Committees  and  the  tennis 
federation  and  the  wrestling  federa- 
tion are  going  to  have  to  give  the  Con- 
gress the  assurance  that  the  gentle- 
men will  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics  rather  than  just  saying  that 
we  ought  to  grant  citizenship  gratu- 
itously. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  seek  to  get  the 
best  possible  assurances  that  are  avail- 
able, and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  will 
take  our  good-faith  efforts  as  intend- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
rights  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  have  the  closest  thing  to  ab- 
solute guarantee  that  we  can  get 
where  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  has  been  consulted  on  this 
issue,  and  has  stated  unequivocally  as 
they  have  to  the  high  likelihood  that 
they  would  grant  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  find  them  backing  out. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar  will  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  DURING  WEEK  OP  MAY 
17  THROUGH  MAY  20.  1988 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  during  this  week  while  the 
House  is  reading  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  been 
consulted  on  this  and  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


activities  planned  across  the  coimtry 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  well-being 
of  the  United  States. 

The  figures  are  amazing— some  240 
million  Americans,  as  well  as  29  mil- 
lion international  visitors,  traveling  in 
the  United  States  and  territories  each 
year.  In  just  1  year,  transporting,  lodg- 
ing, feeding,  and  entertaining  travelers 
results  in  $300  billion  nationally. 

In  terms  of  employment,  tourism 
provided  about  7  million  jobs  for 
Americans.  And  preliminary  estimates 
for  1987  indicate  that  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  generated  more  than 
$36  billion  in  taxes. 

In  my  own  native  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Speaker,  tourism  is  the  second 
largest  industry  behind  textiles.  The 
travel  and  tourism  industry  employs 
approximately  95,000  workers  in  my 
State  and  generates  approximately  4.2 
billion  in  revenues  for  South  Caroli- 
na's economy. 

That's  good  news  in  anybody's  book. 
Each  of  us  must  serve  as  an  ambassa- 
dor. I  want  to  encourage  you  all  to 
support  efforts  to  promote  and  in- 
crease tourism  locally  and  nationally.  I 
hope  that  you  will  spread  the  word, 
back  home  and  wherever  you  go— 
"Tourism  is  America's  Blue  Chip  In- 
dustry" and  it  "works  for  America." 


FIFTH  OBSERVANCE  OP 
NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  our  fifth  observance  of 
"National  Tourism  Week."  There  are 


D  1230 

NORIEGA  MUST  GO 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  are  aware  that  our  policy  with 
regard  to  Panama  is  not  working. 

In  my  view.  President  Reagan  ought 
to  take  a  page  from  Nancy's  book  and 
just  say  no  to  drugs. 

Drugs  are  the  overriding  concern  of 
the  American  people.  As  important  as 
Panama  is,  our  policy  there  must  not 
undercut  the  war  on  drugs  in  the 
United  States. 

If  our  commitment  to  that  war 
means  anything.  The  administration 
cannot  be  seen  as  an  accomplice  in 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  our 
own  judicial  system  in  order  to  free 
one  of  the  world's  major  drug  ring- 
leaders. 

We  can't  afford  to  compromise  on 
this  issue.  Noriega  must  go.  But  we 
must  not  sacrifice  our  own  war  on 
drugs  to  protect  the  hide  of  a  drug- 
dealing,  dictator. 


DRUG  SMUGGLERS  LAUGHING 
AT  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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of  Oklahoma  asked 
permission  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
his  remarks.) 

of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 

tt>day  I  am  pleased  to  join 

the    gentleman    from 

_  [Mr.  KosTMAYER],  in  in- 

bill  to  help  support  a  vari- 

procjemocratic  groups  in  Nicara- 

„  would  assist  Nicaraguans 

vforking  peacefully  to  bring 

to  their  country,  including 

media,    free    labor 

business  groups,  and 

human   rights  organiza- 


BILL  TO  BAN  CIGARETTE 
VENDING  MACHINES 

(Mr.  ATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sur- 
geon General's  declaration  that  tobac- 
co is  an  addictive  drug  will,  I  hope,  be 
incentive  for  passage  of  a  bill  that  I 
and  29  of  my  colleagues  have  spon- 
sored to  ban  cigarette  vending  ma- 
chines in  locations  which  are  easily  ac- 
cessible to  children. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  beer  be 
sold  in  vending  machines,  but  ciga- 
rettes, which  are  far  more  dangerous 
in  the  long  run,  are  far  more  available 
to  youngsters  for  the  price  of  a  couple 
of  video  games.  Yes.  the  vending  ma- 
chines carry  stickers  that  say  that  pur- 
chase of  cigarettes  by  minors  is 
against  the  law.  but  that  warning  has 
even  less  of  an  effect  than  the  'Do 
Not  Remove  Under  Penalty  of  Law" 
tags  on  mattresses. 

My  bill  would  help  enforce  the  43 
State  laws  against  selling  cigarettes  to 
minors  by  requiring  that  tobacco  be 
sold  over  the  counter. 

In  1986,  50  billion  cigarettes  were 
dispensed  from  vending  machines,  ac- 
counting for  sales  of  over  $3  billion. 
Thousands  of  kids  start  smoking  every 
day.  and  thousands  will  eventually  die 
because  of  it.  For  their  sake.  I  hope 
the  Surgeon  General's  report  will  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  swift  action  to 
ban  cigarette  vending  machines. 
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NATIONAL  TRANSIT 
APPRECIATION  DAY 


(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  son 
pleased  today  to  recognize  a  special 
group  of  people— the  men  and  women 
who  each  day  provide  the  50,000  tran- 
sit buses  and  trains  that  are  essential 
to  the  mobility  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Over  9  billion  times  this  year  an 
American  will  step  on  to  a  transit  vehi- 
cle to  ride  to  work,  to  school,  or  to  a 
wide  variety  of  places  essential  to  their 
well-being. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  special  day.  May 
18,  has  been  set  aside  during  National 
Transportation  Week  to  honor  the 
quarter  of  a  million  people  who  work 
at  the  Nation's  transit  systems  both  in 
the  large  metropolitan  areas  and  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  areas 
throughout  the  land. 

Our  Nation  is  indebted  to  the  bus 
and  rail  car  drivers,  mechanics,  and 
others  that  keep  America  on  the  move. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  American 
Public  Transit  Association,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  and  National 
League  of  Cities  in  saluting  America's 
Transit  Team  tomorrow.  May  18,  Na- 
tional Transit  Appreciation  Day. 

And  so.  let  me  just  add  my  thanks 
and  say— Hats  Off  to  America's  transit 
team. 


MAKING  NORTH-SOUTH  ROADS 
A  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high- 
way bill  that  passed  Congress  last  year 
provides  the  necessary  funding  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  Highway  System 
by  1991. 

Finishing  this  system  is  a  great  ac- 
complishment. But  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  road  construction  dollars 
have  been  channeled  into  east-west 
interstate  links,  many  north-south 
roads  have  been  neglected. 

A  good  example  of  the  neglect  is 
Idaho's  U.S.  95.  This  road  is  a  vital 
link  between  the  Intermountain  West, 
the  Trans  Canada  Highway  and  the 
port  of  Lewiston.  Yet  its  narrow,  wind- 
ing lanes  present  both  a  deterrent  to 
traffic  and  a  safety  hazard. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
will  address  some  of  the  short-term 
needs  for  development  of  U.S.  95  in 
Idaho.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  must 
be  done  for  this  road,  and  similar 
north-south  links  across  the  country. 
Congress  needs  to  begin  addressing 
the  north-south  transportation  prob- 
lem. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  EDITORIALS 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  near  future  the  House  is  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  decide  a  new,  higher 
minimum  wage  rate.  In  determining 
that  rate,  we  must  keep  in  mind  both 
the  low-skilled  and  unskilled  workers, 
and  the  young  person  seeking  their 
first  job.  These  potential  workers  will 
be  closed  out  of  the  job  market  if  the 
rate  we  decide  upon  is  too  high. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in 
their  first  report  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  dated  March  25  said: 

H.R.  1834  would  cause  the  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000  to  500,000  Jobs,  or  about  0.2 
to  0.4  percent  of  total  employment.  In  gen- 
eral, the  negative  impact  on  employment 
would  be  larger  in  the  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my and  the  groups  in  the  labor  force  with 
low  wage  rates. 

The  CBO  was  not  the  first  to  identi- 
fy the  job  loss  which  inevitably  results 
from  a  minimum  wage  increase.  News- 
paper editors  and  economists  across 
the  country  have  written  extensively 
about  the  problems  local  communities 
face  when  the  Congress  sets  a  mini- 
mum   value    for    new    and    unskilled 


labor  and  then  expects  consumers  to 
pay  that  established  price. 

Editorials  have  appeared  every- 
where—from the  Cullman,  Alabama 
Times  editorial  titled  "Job  Killer"  to 
the  Panama  City,  Florida  News  Her- 
ald's "Wage  Proposal  Should  Elicit 
Maximum  Rage"  to  the  Chicago  Com- 
merce's "Raising  Minimum  Wage  Re- 
duces Employment,"  to  the  Random 
Lake,  Wisconsin  Sounder's  article  de- 
claring "Raising  Minimum  Wage 
Hurts  More  Than  it  Helps." 

Articles  from  around  the  country 
have  been  assembled  in  a  531-page,  2- 
volume  set  published  by  the  Minimum 
Wage  Coalition  To  Save  Jobs.  This 
compilation  includes  editorials  from 
488  different  publications  from  48 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  were  delivered  to  Members'  of- 
fices on  March  25,  and  if  Members 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
revise  them,  I  urge  them  to  look  at  the 
kind  of  commentary  this  issue  is  get- 
ting in  their  districts. 

An  issue  that  generates  this  kind  of 
concern  certainly  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. 


SUPPORTING  AN  OVERRIDE  OF 
THE  VETO  OF  H.R.  3 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  siddress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trade  statistics  which  we  read  every 
month  translate  into  unemplojmient, 
poverty,  and  homelessness  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  is  time  we  enacted  legis- 
lation which  will  establish  a  fair  eco- 
nomic environment  in  which  American 
workers  can  again  compete  interna- 
tionally. 

Our  domestic  steel  industry  has  been 
especially  impacted  by  our  wayward 
trade  policy.  In  thts  last  5  years  finan- 
cial losses  in  the  industry  have  exceed- 
ed $12  billion,  capacity  has  been  cut  by 
40  million  tons  and  56  percent  of  the 
steel  labor  force  has  been  lost.  My  con- 
stituents frequently  feel  confused,  be- 
trayed and  forgotten.  These  steel  in- 
terests are  not  merely  parochial.  The 
future  of  steel  and  metals  production 
is  essential  to  the  future  of  all  Ameri- 
can manufacturing. 

The  conference  agreement  of  the 
omnibus  trade  bill  contains  important 
measures  to  allow  the  American  steel 
industry  a  chance  to  compete.  Several 
provisions  would  close  loopholes  in 
current  trade  policy  which  allow  for- 
eign nations  to  circumvent  guidelines 
established  under  the  voluntary  re- 
strjdnt  agreement  program.  The  bill  is 
filled  with  similarly  modest  provisions 
which  will  establish  a  fairer  trading 
system  for  hundreds  of  Americaui  in- 
dustries. 

Through  an  arduous  process  of  ne- 
gotiation, the  omnibus  trade  bill  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  most.  After 


many  controversial  elements  of  the 
legislation  were  either  eliminated  or 
modified,  I  fail  to  understand  why  the 
President  has  taken  a  stance  against 
the  American  worker  and  has  pledged 
to  veto  this  bill. 

Perhaps  most  hurtful  to  workers  is 
the  President's  apparent  belief  that 
workers  do  not  deserve  to  be  given 
notice  of  a  plant  closing.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  estimated 
that  the  notice  requirement  will  save 
$300  million  each  year  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  costs  and  will  save 
further  money  through  the  expedited 
use  of  job  training  funds. 

The  President  apparently  believes 
that  the  hardworking  men  and  women 
of  America  are  equivalent  to  faceless 
machines  which  are  easily  expended 
according  to  the  whims  of  manage- 
ment. In  contrast,  the  administration 
seems  to  have  no  problem  with  top 
corporate  executives  who  use  their 
knowledge  of  a  plant  closing  to  negoti- 
ate "golden  parachute"  agreements  of 
$20  million  or  more.  I  am  angered  by 
the  appalling  insensitivity  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  step 
toward  improved  American  competi- 
tiveness. Support  an  override  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  anticipated  veto  of  the 
trade  bill. 


IN    LOT- 
CLARIFI- 


D  1240 

CASINO  ADVERTISING 
TERY  ADVERTISING 
CATION  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Without  objection,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  are  going  to  bring  up  legislation, 
H.R.  3146,  which  will,  believe  it  or  not. 
allow  the  gambling  casinos  in  Atlantic 
City  and  Las  Vegas  to  advertise  the 
fastest  roulette  machine  and  blackjack 
game  table  or  slot  machine  in  the  East 
or  the  West,  to  advertise  by  mail  and 
by  radio  and  on  television  and  in  news- 
papers in  your  congressional  district. 

I  know  it  is  not  being  advertised  that 
way.  Some  people  say  it  is  to  allow 
bingo  to  be  advertised. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  and  myself,  are  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  provision 
with  regard  to  profit  casinos,  the 
Golden  Nugget  and  Trump's  Casino. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  churches  or  fire 
departments  advertising  bingo.  What 
we  are  going  to  knock  out,  hopefully 
with  the  support  of  my  colleagues,  is 
the  provision  which  allows  the  gam- 
bling casinos  to  advertise. 

When  the  time  comes  on  Thursday  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 


amendment  so  that  their  constituents 
are  not  flooded  with  advertising  about 
blackjack  and  slot  machines. 


THE  SURGEON  GENERAL'S 

REPORT    ON   TOBACCO    ADDIC- 
TION 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report  on  the 
addictiveness  of  tobacco  is  a  funda- 
mental challenge  to  Congress  to  make 
our  laws  consistent  with  medical  and 
scientific  fact. 

Congress  declares  war  on  additive 
drugs,  yet  we  virtually  ignore  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  addiction  in 
America:  Tobacco.  We  regulate  food 
and  drugs  to  protect  the  health  of  our 
citizens,  but  we  specifically  exempt 
the  cause  of  350.000  American  deaths 
each  year:  Tobacco.  We  enact  the  De- 
laney  clause  to  protect  the  sale  of 
cancer  causing  products,  but  specifical- 
ly exempt  a  proven  carcinogen:  Tobac- 
co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  exemptions  for 
tobacco  are  inconsistent  at  best  and 
hypocritical  at  worst.  The  Congress 
should  change  the  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  define  nicotine  as  a 
drug.  That  would  make  all  tobacco 
products  subject  to  regvilation  by  the 
FDA,  allowing  us  to  restrict  sales  to 
children  and  stop  the  distribution  of 
free  samples  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco 
products. 

We  should  require  tobacco  products 
be  labeled  as  physically  addictive,  have 
the  FDA  test  all  tobacco  additives  that 
might  be  dangerous  or  addictive,  and 
further  restrict  tobacco  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  drug  addiction  is  a 
drug  addiction,  and  one  of  the  basic 
functions  of  Government  is  to  protect 
the  public  health.  It  is  time  Congress 
said  no  to  nicotine  and  yes  to  sensible 
regulation  of  tobacco  products. 


SUPPORT  SUPERCONDUCTING 
SUPER  COLLIDER  IN  ENERGY 
AND  WATER  APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  HASTERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
in  considering  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations we  will  consider  funding  for 
the  superconducting  super  collider. 
The  committee  has  expressed  support 
for  this  project  by  including  $100  mil- 
lion in  their  recommendation  for  SSC 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1989— not  as 
much  as  many  in  this  body  would 
prefer— but  needed  funding  to  keep 
this  important  project  moving  for- 
ward. 
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sistent  with  the  Guatemala  accords 
signed  last  Augiist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  provides  mul- 
tiyear  authority.  In  other  words,  all 
the  money  will  not  be  spent  in  1  calen- 
dar year.  One  million  dollars  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  is 
not  our  intention  that  this  money  be 
used  to  dramatically  alter  the  relation- 
ships among  the  democratic  groups  in 
Nicaragua.  We  must  be  careful  how 
this  money  is  spent,  and  we  do  not 
intend  it  to  be  used  to  "buy  victory" 
for  any  particular  group  or  organiza- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  funds  are 
intended  to  support  and  encourage  a 
democratic  process  which  only  the 
Nicaraguans  themselves  can  guide  and 
nurture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  heated  de- 
bates in  this  Chamber  over  how  best 
to  achieve  democracy  in  Nicaragua, 
but  we  do  share  the  same  objective.  I 
believe  this  bill  represents  a  common 
ground  upon  which  we  can  all  stand  in 
support  of  democratic  change  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 

bill. 


taining  the  President's  veto  of  the 
trade  bill  and  then  creating  a  bill  that 
will  really  help  American  workers  con- 
tinue their  great  achievements. 
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TRADE  DEFICIT— GOOD  NEWS 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  recognized  for  1  minute. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  there  was  good  news  for  all 
Americans  and  especially  for  American 
workers. 

The  U.S.  trade  deficit  fell  dramati- 
cally by  more  than  $4  billion  In 
March. 

The  Commerce  Department  reports 
that  American  exports  were  up  23  per- 
cent to  a  record,  alltime  high  of  $28.97 
billion. 
The  Associated  Press  reports: 
The  March  deficit  was  the  lowest  monthly 
imbalance  since  March  1985  and  represent- 
ed a  29.5   percent  improvement  from   the 
February  deficit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  great  news: 
American  working  men  and  women 
are  proving  that  they  can  compete, 
that  they  don't  need  and  don't  want 
anything  more  than  a  fair  chance  to 
compete. 

The  rise  In  exports  Is  a  sign  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  that  wherever 
and  whenever  American  workers  get  a 
fair  chance,  they  will  succeed. 

But  these  trade  figures  show  that 
American  workers  don't  need  protect- 
ing as  much  as  they  need  the  c'nance 
to  show  their  stuff  by  competing  and 
producing. 

We  now  need  a  trade  bill  that  en- 
hances their  ability  to  compete. 

I  call  on  our  colleagues  to  emphasize 
our  faith  In  American  workers  by  sus- 


IMPROVING  LIVING  CONDITIONS 
ON  UNITED  STATES-MEXICAN 
BORDER 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, incredible  as  it  may  seem,  tens  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  live  with- 
out access  to  water  or  sewage  treat- 
ment In  many  communities  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border.  Recent 
national  media  coverage  has  shown 
the  rest  of  America  that  while  this 
great  country  of  ours  has  done  much, 
there  are  still  areas  In  this  Nation 
where  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
decent  life,  which  requires  safe  drink- 
ing water,  health  care,  and  education 
just  plain  do  not  exist. 

As  chairman  of  the  bipartisan  con- 
gressional border  caucus,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  that  seeks  to 
right  these  wrongs  that  have  gone  on 
for  so  many  years.  A  companion  bill 
was  offered  today  also  in  the  Senate 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Who  are  these  people?  Most  of  them 
are  Hispanic-American  citizens.  Many 
actually  own  their  own  land.  Many  of 
these  people  are  unfortunately  those 
who  are  most  susceptible  and  vulnera- 
ble, the  very  old.  the  very  young,  and 
the  very  poor. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  correct  this 
wrong  much  as  we  did  in  Appalachia 
decades  ago.  The  United  States- 
Mexico  Border  Commission  authorized 
by  this  legislation  Is  much  needed,  and 
through  the  work  of  many  citizens, 
such  as  APISO  and  Valley  Interfaith 
and  the  very  people  who  have  to  live 
without  safe  drinking  water  in  this 
Nation,  we  can  make  this  bill  become  a 
reality. 


MR.  MEESE  SHOULD  RESIGN 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Justice  Department  has  one  more 
staff  opening.  This  time  the  vacancy  Is 
in  the  Office  of  Apologies,  Allegations, 
and  Accusations. 

Apparently  even  Mr.  Meese's  spokes- 
man could  no  longer  function  in  the 
sinking  ship  called  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  ancient  Greeks  called  it  shoot- 
ing the  messenger. 

But  the  messenger  wasn't  the  prob- 
lem the  message  Is.  And  the  message  Is 
Meese. 


After  all  It  was  certainly  not  Idology 
that  forced  Mr.  Eastland  to  go. 

The  bottom  line  is:  Regardless  of 
Mr.  Meese's  Innocence  or  guilt,  the 
Justice  Department  is  no  longer  a 
place  where  the  finest  legal  minds  go 
to  work  for  their  country. 

It  is  a  sinking  ship. 

Mr.  Meese,  if  you  are  truly  a  friend 
of  the  President  you  will  step  down. 

And  Mr.  President  about  loyalty; 
there  is  loyalty  to  a  friend  and  there  is 
loyalty  to  the  good  of  your  country. 

Which  is  more  important? 


NO  LEGALIZATION  OF  DRUGS 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  newspapers, 
heard  it  on  the  radio,  and  I  still  find  It 
hard  to  believe. 

Let's  get  it  straight  right  now.  I  see 
no  benefit  whatsoever  in  the  legaliza- 
tion of  cocaine,  heroin,  or  other  illegal 
narcotics. 

What  are  the  positive  factors  that 
the  proponents  of  legalization  expect 
to  see? 

Will  legalization  lessen  the  ruthless 
fighting  and  killing  that  goes  on  at  the 
hands  of  drug  traffickers?  No.  Ameri- 
cans spend  $130  billion  each  year  to 
buy  illegal  drugs.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  blood  shed  before  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful drug  cartels  give  up  that  kind  of 
Income. 

Will  legalization  lessen  the  crime 
that  goes  hand  In  hand  with  drug  use? 
No.  Legal  availability  will  not  prevent 
an  addict  from  stealing  or  killing  for 
another  $50  to  get  through  the  next 
day. 

Will  legalization  lead  to  moderation? 
No.  The  ability  to  legally  purchase 
drugs  will  not  put  an  end  to  the  stories 
of  established  Americans  who  sell 
their  belongings  and  destroy  their 
families  to  support  a  cocaine  habit.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  casual  use  of 
heroin?  No. 

The  facts  are  this:  The  supply  of  il- 
legal drugs  In  the  United  States  Is  In- 
creasing. The  numbers  of  Americans 
who  use  and  abuse  illegal  drugs  is  in- 
creasing. The  despair,  tragedies,  and 
deaths,  relating  to  drug  abuse  are  in- 
creasing. Clearly,  legalization  will  only 
accelerate  these  Increases. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  are 
making  positive  commitments  to 
battle  the  drug  crisis  on  all  fronts, 
with  aU  of  the  resources  at  our  dispos- 
al. Let's  not  give  up  the  fight  before 
we  begin. 


OLDER  AMERICAN  CHILD  CARE 
EMPLOYMENT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1988 

(Mr.  GUARINI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  ScHROEDER]  and  58  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Older  American  Child  Care 
Employment  Amendments  of  1988. 
This  legislation  addresses  two  pressing 
issues  we  face  In  our  country  today: 
The  need  for  quality  day  care  and  the 
need  for  many  senior  citizens  to  find 
gainful  employment. 

Changes  in  the  economy,  family 
structure,  and  career  goals  of  women 
have  resulted  In  a  sharp  Increase  In 
the  number  of  mothers  of  small  chil- 
dren entering  the  work  force.  In  1971 
the  employment  of  women  with  chil- 
dren under  6  years  old  equaled  27  per- 
cent. By  1980,  the  nvunber  had  in- 
creased to  40  percent  and  by  1990  it  is 
expected  that  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  women  with  preschool  age  chil- 
dren will  have  entered  the  work  force. 
The  need  for  affordable,  quality  day 
care  far  exceeds  the  availability  of 
services.  This  problem  will  only 
worsen.  We  must  take  steps  now  to 
meet  these  growing  demands. 

We  have  an  untapped  labor  pool 
with  the  ability  to  alleviate  the  chron- 
ic shortage  of  child  care  providers. 
Current  projections  suggest  that  those 
over  the  age  of  65  will  increase  from 
11.7  percent  to  22  percent  by  the  year 
2030.  People  are  living  longer  health- 
ier lives  today  than  in  the  past.  They 
are  also  better  educated.  The  abilities 
of,  and  the  contributions  to,  society 
that  the  elderly  population  can  pro- 
vide must  be  recognized  and  utilized. 

Unfortunately,  the  elderly  are  often 
relegated  to  having  no  role  at  all  in 
our  society.  This  problem  is  height- 
ened by  the  income  reductions  people 
face  after  retirement.  Meaningful  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  often  lim- 
ited for  the  elderly.  As  living  costs  rise, 
retirement  jobs  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly attractive  and  we  are  witnessing 
a  growing  number  of  elderly  people 
who  are  seeking  to  reenter  the  labor 
force.  This  bill  will  help  create  addi- 
tional jobs  and  outside  Income  for  sen- 
iors. 

Children,  too,  will  greatly  benefit 
from  this  program.  Both  gerontolo- 
glsts  and  child  development  specialists 
believe  that  linking  the  old  and  the 
young  offers  benefits  for  both,  at  a 
time  when  mobility  has  Isolated  mil- 
lions of  children  from  grandparents 
and  other  older  relatives.  Families 
with  grandparents  living  at  home  de- 
clined in  the  20th  century  from  30  per- 
cent in  1900  to  4  percent  in  1980. 
There  is  little  contact  today  between 
children  and  the  eldest  members  of  so- 
ciety. In  addition,  elderly  people 
seldom  come  in  contact  with  children 
in  their  housing  projects,  senior  cen- 
ters, or  nutrition  sites.  This  only  per- 
petuates the  negative  stereotype  chil- 
dren have  of  seniors,  because  children 


have  few  opportunities  to  interact 
with  active  senior  citizens. 

My  bill  does  not  attempt  to  replace 
the  many  excellent  day  care  bills 
which  have  been  introduced.  It  does, 
however,  propose  an  original  concept 
in  the  search  for  a  workable  solution 
to  our  day  care  dilemma.  By  linking 
these  two  generations  In  a  child  care 
setting  we  will  advance  communication 
between  the  generations,  help  to  sup- 
plement the  Incomes  of  the  elderly, 
and  provide  working  families  with  a 
much  needed  service. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties families  face  today.  I  am  also 
cognizant  of  the  budget  constraints 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  Howev- 
er, through  these  demonstration 
projects,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
system  which  will  assist  the  young, 
the  old,  and  the  family  simultaneous- 
ly. I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  this  en- 
deavor. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  STATE- 
MENT WITH  RESPECT  TO  NIC- 
OTINE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  made  a  significant  state- 
ment with  reference  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  nicotine,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  In  fact  nicotine  is  a 
terribly  addictive  substance  and  the 
consumption  of  cigarettes  should  be 
lessened. 

The  problem  is  that  his  statement 
compared  nicotine  to  heroin.  While  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  decrying 
the  effects  of  nicotine,  I  also  would 
suggest  to  the  Surgeon  General  that 
lumping  nicotine  and  heroin  is  a  terri- 
ble injustice  to  both  and  an  injustice 
to  the  American  people. 

D    1255 

Heroin  is  a  far  more  dangerous  drug 
from  the  standpoint  of  single  dose 
usage.  Heroin  is  a  killer  and  it  kills 
now.  It  kills  the  first  time  you  use  it. 
It  has  the  capability  of  killing  you  Im- 
mediately. Nicotine  does  not.  That 
doesTiot  mean  nicotine  should  be  con- 
sumed, but  comparing  nicotine  and 
heroin  trivializes  the  problem  with 
hard  drugs  and  trivializes  the  terrible 
effects  of  heroin  and  I  would  hope  the 
Surgeon  General  would  issue  a  clarify- 
ing statement  to  make  sure  that  the 
American  people  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  nicotine  and  heroin. 


GERIATRIC  AIRCRAFT 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    4567,    ENERGY 
AND      WATER      DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1989 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  447  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  447 
Resolrsed,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4567)  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  and  water  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  aU  points  of  order 
against  the  following  provisions  in  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  be- 
ginning on  page  2,  line  10  through  page  6. 
line  15;  beginning  on  page  8.  line  9  through 
page  14,  line  7;  beginning  on  page  15,  line  22 
through  page  16.  line  7;  beginning  on  page 
20.  line  6  through  page  31,  line  5;  begiruiing 
on  page  32.  line  3  through  page  33,  line  19; 
beginning  on  page  34,  line  6  through  page 
35  line  6;  and  begiiming  on  page  36,  line  8 
through  page  38,  line  12;  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  following  provisions  in  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  6  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived; 
beginning  on  page  9.  line  7  through  page  14. 
line  7;  beginning  on  page  15,  line  22  through 
page  16,  line  7,  beginning  on  page  26.  line  8 
through  page  27,  line  5;  beginning  on  page 
29.  lines  4  through  19;  and  beginning  on 
page  30,  line  14  through  page  31,  line  5. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  447 
is    a    rule    waiving    points    of    order 
against  consideration  of  H.R.  4567.  the 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priations bUl  for  fiscal  year  1989.  The 
rule  waives  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI 
against  provisions  of  the  bill  specified 
by  page  and  line  numbers  in  the  rule. 
Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  consid- 
eration   of    unauthorized    appropria- 
tions or  legislative  provisions  in  a  gen- 
eral  appropriation   bill.   The   waivers 
are  necessary  because  legislation  au- 
thorizing certain  programs  funded  in 
this  bill  have  not  yet  been  enacted 
into  law  and  because  some  provisions 
in  the  bill  are  legislative  in  nature. 
Clause  6  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  consid- 
eration of  reappropriations  of  unex- 
pended balances  in  a  general  appro- 
priation bill.  The  waivers  of  this  clause 
are  necessary  to  allow  the  transfer  of 
unexpended    balances    from    one    ac- 
count to  another  and  the  extension  of 
the  authority  to  obligate  those  funds 
into  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  such  as  H.R. 
4567  is  privileged  and  does  not  require 
a  rule  to  permit  consideration.  The 


waivers  are  provided  to  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  wUl  on  all  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  contained  in  the 
bill.  The  debate  time  on  the  bill  will  be 
governed  by  House  rules  and  any 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  House  rules 
and  precedents  provide  that  the  bill 
will  be  read  for  amendment  by  para- 
graph under  the  5-minute  rule.  This 
resolution  does  not  preclude  any 
amendment  in  order  under  House 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4567  is  a  very  im- 
portant bill,  one  which  appropriates 
$17.8  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1989  for  civil 
construction  and  flood  control  work  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy— including  defense  nu- 
clear activities— and  such  independent 
agencies  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Chairman 
Tom  Bevill  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  for 
once  again  producing  a  responsible  bill 
in  a  timely  manner.  By  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  House  floor  on  May  17  they 
give  us  hope  that  this  year  we  will  be 
able  to  enact  individual  appropriation 
bills  prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  rely  on 
an  omnibus  continuing  resolution  to 
fund  the  Government  again  this  year. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  move 
the  appropriations  process  forward  by 
voting  for  this  rule  and  H.R.  4567. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  447 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  4567,  the  energy  and  water 
development  appropriation  bill.  The 
rule  waives  all  points  of  order  against 
specific  portions  of  the  measure  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clauses  2  and  6 
of  r\ile  XXI. 

Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  vmau- 
thorized  appropriations  and  legislative 
provisions  in  general  appropriation 
bills.  This  bill  does  contain  numerous 
legislative  provisions  and  unauthor- 
ized matters  which  necessitate  this 
rule. 

The  bill  also  waives  clause  6  of  rule 
XXI  which  prohibits  reappropriations 
in  a  general  appropriation  bill.  H.R. 
4567  appropriates  new  budget  author- 
ity to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  including  de- 
fense nuclear  programs.  It  also  gives 
budget  authority  to  several  independ- 
ent agencies  such  as  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4567  appropriates 
$17.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1989.  The 
total  is  $873  million  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  However,  it  is  $357  million 


less  than  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1989.  I  think  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  well 
within  last  year's  budget  summit 
agreement  and  the  committee  should 
be  commended  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule. 
H.R.  4567  is  a  most  significant  piece  of 
legislation.  It  wUl  give  aid  to  areas 
where  flood  control,  shore  protection 
and  basic  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment projects  are  so  desperately 
needed  for  enhancement  of  safety  and 
economic  conditions. 

For  instance,  in  my  own  State  of 
Mississippi,  this  bill  provides  vital 
funding  for  such  projects  as  general 
investigations  for  the  Pearl  River 
basin;  Pascagoula  Harbor  and  the 
Tombigee  River  and  tributaries.  It  will 
provide  fimding  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Claiborne  County 
port;  Rosedale  Harbor;  Okatibbee 
Lake  and  the  Yazoo  River.  It  is  going 
to  provide  funding  for  flood  control  at 
the  Vicksburg  Harbor,  which  suffers 
greatly  during  heavy  rain  and  tornado 
seasons.  This  bill  will  fund  construc- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  delta  region, 
which  will  open  major  economic  doors 
for  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  benefi- 
cial impact  this  measure  on  our  na- 
tional energy  and  water  needs  will 
have,  I  feel  confident  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
the  rule  and  the  bill.  Our  coimtry  can 
only  profit  from  well  funded  energy 
and  water  development  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4567, 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  1989,  and  that  I 
be  permitted  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT. 
1989 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4567)  making 


appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  requests 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick]  to  assume  the  chair 
temporarily. 

D  1305 

IN  THS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4567,  with  Mr.  Derrick  (Chair- 
man pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bevill]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Myers]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  George  A.  Urian. 
staff  assistant  assigned  to  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  retiring  after  27  years  with  the 
committee  and  nearly  33  years  of  Fed- 
eral service.  This  will  be  the  last  bill 
that  he  will  help  my  subcommittee 
bring  to  the  floor. 

George  joined  Federal  service  on 
September  29,  1955,  with  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  April  1,  1961,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  executive  office  of 
the  full  committee  until  February  1, 
1966.  At  that  time,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Subconunittee.  George 
has  served  with  distinction  on  that 
subcommittee  working  on  water  re- 
source projects  since  his  assignment  in 
1966. 


During  his  career,  George  has  served 
under  the  three  full  committee  chair- 
man: Clarence  Cannon,  George 
Mahon,  and  Jamie  Whitten;  and  three 
subcommittee  chairman:  Michael 
Kirwan,  Joe  Evins,  and  Tom  Bevill. 
He  is  currently  third  in  seniority  of 
the  entire  committee  staff. 

George's  wife,  Annette,  has  been  a 
loyal  companion  during  the  trying 
times  of  committee  activities.  They 
have  three  children:  Carl,  Julie,  and 
Richard. 

During  his  tenure  many  important 
water  resource  development  projects 
have  been  undertaken. 

George  has  worked  on  hundreds  of 
projects  that  have  served  the  Nation 
well.  His  long  and  dedicated  efforts 
have  helped  to  make  these  projects 
possible. 

He  will  miss  George  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you 
today  for  your  favorable  consideration 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1989.  I  am  joined 
in  this  effort  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  Let  me  express  my  special  ap- 
preciation to  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers].  As  in  years  past,  he  and 
I  have  worked  together  with  the  sub- 
committee without  any  trace  of  parti- 
sanship to  fashion  a  bill  that  meets 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  our 
entire  country.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlelady  from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGS].  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chappell].  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio],  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Watkins],  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thomas],  the  gentlelady  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell].  This  is 
Mr.  Thomas'  first  year  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  he  has  proven  to  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  subcommittee.  I 
want  to  also  thank  Chairman  Writ- 
ten and  Mr.  Conte  for  their  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
conunittee  today  would  provide 
$17,787,500,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  six  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions.  The  bill 
includes  $8,100,000,000  for  defense  ac- 
tivities and  $9,687,500,000  for  domestic 
programs.  The  amount  for  defense  is 
equal  to  the  budget  request,  and  the 
amount  for  domestic  programs  is 
$357,047,000  less  than  the  administra- 
ton's  request.  The  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  budget  summit  agreement 
and  the  subcommittee's  assumed 
302(b)  allocation. 
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I  AND  II— WATER  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 
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below  the  budget  request.  The  amount 
recommended  for  energy  research  pro- 
grams maintains  a  balanced  energy  re- 
search program  and  a  healthy  scientif- 
ic research  effort.  No  new  major  do- 
mestic energy  research  facility  con- 
struction starts  were  included  due  to 
budget  constraints.  The  recommenda- 
tions include  numerous  changes  in  the 
request  which  are  summarized  in  the 
report.  I  will  mention  a  few. 

In  the  energy  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  several  changes 
are  worth  mentioning: 

For  solar  and  renewable  energy  pro- 
grams, we  are  recommending 
$137  469.000  compared  to  the  budget 
request  of  $123,090,000. 

For  magnetic  fusion,  the  recommen- 
dation provides  $343,000,000,  a  de- 
crease of  $17,000,000  below  the  re- 
quested level  of  $360,000,000.  The  de- 
crease reflects  the  lack  of  construction 
funding  for  the  Compact  Ignition  To- 
kamak  due  to  budget  constraints. 

The  committee  continues  to  strongly 
support  the  program  activities  includ- 
ed in  the  nuclear  waste  disposal  fund. 
The  bill  includes  $369,832,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $79,000,000.  This  reduction 
does  not  withdraw  support  but  is  a  re- 
sponse to  severe  funding  restraints. 

For   general   science   and   research, 
the  committee  recommendation  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $929,116,000.  The  rec- 
ommendation does  not  include  funds 
to  initiate  construction  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  While  the 
committee  is  generally  very  supportive 
of  the  SSC  project,  we  felt  that  con- 
struction funding  should  not  be  pro- 
vided until  a  financial  plan  that  the 
new  administration  can  agree  to  is  de- 
veloped. The  committee  recommenda- 
tion does  include  $100,000,000  for  con- 
tinued R«&D.  This  will  enable  contin- 
ued research  at  a  level  that  will  keep 
the  scientific  team  and  the  site  selec- 
tion effort  progressing  through  1989. 
This  approach  will  give  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  a  better  op- 
portunity to  take  a  look  at  how  this 
$5.3  to  $9  billion  project  can  be  fi- 
nanced during  a  period  of  deficit  re- 
duction. 

The  recommendation  for  defense 
programs  of  $8,100,000,000  is 
$350,636,000  above  the  current  appro- 
priations and  is  equal  to  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  recommended  level  com- 
plies with  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ment and  the  individual  program 
levels  are  all  consistent  with  the 
House-passed  fiscal  year  1989  Defense 
authorization,  including  SDI,  defense 
waste  management  and  inertial  con- 
finement fusion. 

TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  includes 
$442  001,000  for  six  independent  agen- 
cies. This  is  $34,310,000  above  last 
year's  level. 

We  have  provided  $107,000,000  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion; $103,000,000  for  the  Termessee 


Valley  Authority;  and  $1,001,000  for 
three  river  basin  commissions. 

The  committee  recommendation 
provides  $420,000  for  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  a  reduction  of 
$30,000,000  from  the  President's  re- 
quest. In  addition,  the  biU  includes 
langauge  which  would  permit  NRC  to 
use  up  to  $189,000,000  in  revenues 
from  licensing  and  other  activities  to 
offset  part  of  the  appropriations.  Stat- 
utory authority  to  permit  NRC  to  col- 
lect these  additional  revenues  has 
been  enacted  into  law  in  last  year's 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  contains  the  customary  gen- 
eral provisions  carried  in  prior  years  to 
permit  the  agencies  funded  in  this  bill 
certain  flexibility  and  to  limit  other 
activities. 

COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
provides  a  good  explanation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations reflected  in  the  bill.  I 
would  encourage  the  Members  to  look 
through  it. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  report.  It  is 
under  the  I>resident's  budget.  I  recom- 
mend its  adoption. 


D  1310 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  as  we 
come  once  again  to  the  Members  with 
the  first  appropriation  bill  to  face  the 
Congress  this  year,  that  we  are  bring- 
ing to  the  Members  the  energy  and 
water  development  bill.  The  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  has  al- 
ready explained  this  to  us. 

Each  year,  during  the  years  he  and  I 
have  served  on  this  committee  it  seems 
to  become  a  little  more  difficult.  Back 
a  number  of  years  ago,  when  we  first 
came  on  the  committee,  we  thought  it 
would  be  easy  by  this  time.  That  we 
would  have  it  down  pat,  and  that  we 
would  know  just  how  to  go  about  it. 
But  there  have  been  some  things 
happen  since  then,  and  it  has  become 
more  difficult  each  year  to  write  this 
bill. 

D  1320 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  credit  that  should 
go  to  the  Members  of  the  House  here 
who  work  on  this  subcommittee  and 
particuarly  the  staff  who  have  put  in 
so  many  hours.  Those  of  us  who  are 
now  presenting  the  bill  do  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  staff, 
particularly  one  that  has  served  his 
country  in  several  capacities  for  33 
years  and  the  last  27  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  George 
Urian.  He  has  served  not  only  this  sub- 
committee, but  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee    and    served    his    country 


very  well.  We  will  miss  him  very  much. 
George  plays  a  very,  very  vital  role  in 
crafting  this  biU.  He  has  decided  he 
will  retire  from  Congress.  We  still 
hope  he  will  have  second  thoughts. 
We  will  miss  George  very  much  and 
we  thank  him  for  his  service. 

I  might  add  that  the  full  committee, 
both  the  Democrat  and  Republican 
side,  as  well  as  the  staff,  are  nonparti- 
san. I  know  that  is  said  once  in  awhile 
by  other  committees  around  here,  but 
this  really  is  a  committee  that  has 
been  completely  nonpartisan.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  for  a  lot  of  people 
to  understand  that  the  committee 
does  its  work  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
There  just  is  not  enough  money  to  be 
partisan.  We  have  to  really  select  the 
top  priorities  and  the  best  projects 
throughout  the  country  when  we  start 
funding  them.  So  we  do  thank  very 
much  the  full  committee,  the  staff 
members,  and  particularly  our  depart- 
ing friends,  George  Urian.  We  wish 
him  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  ago  we 
often  referred  to  this  bill  as  the  aU- 
American  bill.  I  can  remember  back  a 
few  years  ago  inquiring  when  it  was 
called  public  works,  "Why  do  they  call 
the  public  works  bill  the  ail-American 
bill?" 

It  was  explained  to  me  because  just 
about  every  congressional  district  in 
the  country  had  something  in  the  all- 
American  bill. 

Well,  I  still  call  it  the  ail-American 
bill.  This  biU  touches  every  area  of  the 
country;  first  in  energy,  not  only 
energy  supply  and  the  enrichment  of 
uranium,  but  also  as  far  as  developing 
new  sources  of  energy.  We  all  know 
that  energy  is  so  vital. 

We  do  the  research  for  nuclear 
energy.  We  do  the  research  in  fusion, 
which  hopefully  will  be  a  new  source 
of  energy  by  the  year  2000  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

We  do  a  lot  of  research  in  solar.  We 
do  a  lot  of  research  in  geothermal.  We 
also  do  research  in  wind. 

So  the  research  that  has  been  pro- 
viding the  energy  that  turns  the 
wheels  of  our  factories  and  lights  our 
homes,  turns  on  our  television  sets,  all 
of  these  come  from  the  work  that  this 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  appropriate. 
The  research  is  very  important. 

We  have  more  than  25,000  miles  of 
inland  waterways  that  again  this  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  appropriat- 
ing. We  fimd  the  construction,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  these  more 
than  25,000  miles  of  inland  waterways 
that  help  move  products  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  also  move  the 
products  to  port  so  that  we  can  be 
competitive  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  exports.  This  is  very  vital  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  jobs  that 
we  maintain  these  inland  waterways, 
the  dams,  the  locks  and  the  ports.  We 
are  deepening  a  great  many  ports  so 


we  can  be  more  competitive  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Water  supply  is  partly  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  committee,  as  well  as 
flood  control  which  touches  a  great 
many  of  our  districts.  So  the  bill  is 
still  an  all-American  bill. 

Now,  there  are  some  parts  of  this 
bill  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  have  objected  to.  Chair- 
man Beviu.  has  already  cited  some  of 
those. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  are  under 
the  President's  request.  We  are  right 
up  against  the  tentative  302(b)  alloca- 
tion. For  those  of  you  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  302(b),  that  is  the  alloca- 
tion made  to  the  various  Subcommit- 
tees on  Appropriations.  We  are  right 
up  against  that. 

So  if  anyone  today  has  thoughts 
about  addiiig  money  to  this  bill,  it  just 
is  not  true.  We  have  not  got  the 
money.  We  will  have  to  reject  any  re- 
quests for  amendments  that  would  add 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  I  think  that  deserves  the  support 
of  all  of  us.  I  am  proud  today  to  add 
my  thanks  to  all  of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  this  bill.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
coxmtry  in  this  way.  It  is  a  great  bill. 

I  might  add,  as  Chairman  Bevill  has 
said,  there  have  been  a  great  many  of 
you  who  have  made  requests  to  this 
committee  that  we  were  unable  to  ac- 
commodate. We  just  did  not  have  the 
money.  Maybe  I  would  not  have  my 
arm  in  a  sling  if  we  had  more  money. 
This  is  an  occupational  hazard,  I 
guess. 

So  in  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  good  bill  and  I  do  hope  you  will  all 
support  it. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  make  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
have  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  and  ask  him  a 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make 
clear  the  title  of  a  specific  project  in 
my  district  which  is  included  in  the 
committee's  report.  In  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineer's  operation  and  mainte- 
nance section  for  California  projects, 
$1.5  million  is  appropriated  for  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbors.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion is  intended  for  maintenance 
dredging  of  the  Los  Angeles  River 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Long  Beach  Harbor  District. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  commend  Chairman  Bevill  on  his 
work  to  get  this  Energy  and  Water  Ap- 
propriations bill  onto  the  floor  today. 
As  you  know,  included  in  this  bill  are 


various  water  projects  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  are  of  interest  to  me  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  are  of 
interest  to  my  district. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  funding  for 
the  San  Pedro  Bay  Hydrolic  Model  as 
well  as  money  to  complete  the  feasibil- 
ity study  for  the  expansion  of  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Ports.  The 
port  expansion  project  is  a  response  to 
the  tremendous  growth  in  Pacific  Rim 
trade,  much  of  which  passes  in  and 
out  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  Ports.  These  ports  are  not  only 
considered  the  busiest  ports  in  the 
Nation,  but  they  also  provide  the  U.S. 
Treasury  with  billions  of  dollars  in 
customs  duties,  taxes,  and  fees.  The 
appropriations  for  the  ports  included 
in  this  bill  are  indispensible  for  the 
long-term  viability  of  our  Nation's 
busiest  port  complex. 

I  also  want  to  mention  how  impor- 
tant this  bill  is  to  many  other  projects 
in  the  southern  California  area.  Re- 
dondo  Beach's  King  Harbor,  which 
was  badly  damaged  by  storms  last  Jan- 
uary, is  earmarked  for  assistance  to 
begin  to  build  the  breakwaters  high 
enough  to  protect  the  $6.8  million  in 
annual  commercial  activity  in  the 
harbor.  Also  funded  in  this  bill  are 
harbor  projects  in  Oceanside,  Ventura, 
and  Santa  Monica,  all  viable  commer- 
cial areas  which  affect  many  lives  and 
much  of  the  economy  of  southern 
California. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  to  support 
the  vital  water  and  energy  projects 
throughout  this  country.  It  is  even 
consistent  with  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution  and  the  budget 
summit  agreement.  I  would  like  to 
state  for  the  record  my  full  support  of 
H.R.  4567  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell],  a 
very  valued  Member.  The  gentleman  is 
just  completing  his  first  term  on  this 
committee,  but  he  has  made  a  great 
contribution  in  the  2  years  he  has  al- 
ready served  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers] 
for  their  outstanding  leadership  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  the  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  bill. 
As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
witnessed  a  truly  bipartisan  effort  in 
developing  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  funded 
by  this  legislation  represent  a  major 
component  of  this  country's  science 
and  technology  effort.  The  United 
States  is  the  world  leader  in  science 
and  in  the  application  of  that  science 
to  commercial  use.  To  maintain  that 
preeminence,    however,    the    Federal 
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Government  i  oust  continue  to  nurture 
and  stimulate  knowledge  in  biomedical 
research,  biol  echnology,  superconduc- 
tivity, and  ether  emerging  technol- 
ogies. That  is  what  this  legislation  and 
other  appropriations  bills  supporting 
basic  and  app  led  science  aim  to  do. 

Lewis  Brani  comb  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity said  it  bjst:  Technology  is  not  a 
zero  sum  game;  everyone  can  be  a 
wlimer,  aU  v  ill  be  winners,  all  shall 
have  a  prize.  Jut  Americans  must  take 
the  game  serl  )usly,  for  there  are  other 
nations  that  lo  not  consider  it  a  game 

at  all. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  the 
continuing  support  of  the  University 
Research  Pre  gram  in  Robotics  for  Ad- 
vanced Reactors  and  other  University 
engineering  )rograms.  In  fiscal  year 
1987  the  Deiartment  of  Energy  initi- 
ated an  innovative,  long  range  pro- 
gram to  deve  op  advanced  robotic  sys- 
tems capable  of  performing  tasks  that 
are  hazardou  5  to  hiunans  or  more  ap- 
propriately jierformed  by  automated 
systems.  I  fe  1  that  continued  support 
is  justified  b  ised  upon  the  significant 
long-term  »:onomic.  technical,  and 
himian  saf et;  benefits. 

I  would  lik ;  to  thank  the  committee 
for  includinj  funding  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  in  the 
amount  of  UOO  million.  The  House- 
passed  budge  t  resolution  provides  $100 
million  for  ttie  SSC.  Funding  at  this 
level  will  sh)w  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  project  and  should  allow  us  to 
seek  cost  shiring  arrangements  with 
the  private  sector  and  other  nations 
interested  in  high  energy  physics. 

The  proper  ed  superconducting  super 
collider  prov  des  America  with  the  op- 
portunity to  build  a  premier  research 
facility  and  etain  preeminence  in  the 
world's  scien  iLfic  community. 

The  SSC  represents  an  extraordi- 
nary breaktl  rough  in  the  area  of  high 
energy  phyiics.  This  ongoing  quest 
win  imlock  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
will  inspire  ioung  people  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  advi  need  science  and  technol- 
ogy. The  SSi :;  would  serve  as  a  rallying 
point  for  t<  day's,  as  well  as  tomor- 
row's, sclent  sts  involved  in  the  quest. 

Also,  I  wi  nt  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee or  their  work  with  the 
Corps  of  En  rineers.  Of  special  interest 
to  22  Statis  is  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  th(  fourth  seacoast.  There 
are  now  seri  >us  constraints  to  efficient 
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use    of 
System. 


thi    St.    Lawrence    Seaway 

_^ Th;  international  fleet  has 

undergone  jirofound  changes  in  total 
capacity,  siz  b,  character,  organization, 
and  cost  of  transport.  This  seaway  is 
an    old    system    with    physical    con 


stralnts  tha 


preclude  efficient  use  by 

a  modem  in  ;emational  fleet. 
According  y,  the  committee  has  re- 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
study  to  determine  the 
physical  in  provements  necessary  to 
keep  the  wi  iterway  efficient,  competi- 
tive and  p-oductive.  Hopefully,  this 


will  lead  to  a  full  modernization  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Again,  I  commend  our  subcommittee 
and  staff  for  the  expert  job  done  in 
writing  this  bill.  I  strongly  support  it. 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simie  to  the  gentleman  from  Cadifor- 
nia  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4567, 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  the  commit- 
tee for  the  fine  work  they  have  done 
on  this  bill.  As  has  been  noted,  the  bill 
is  $357  million  below  the  President's 
request,  a  remarkable  accomplishment 
considering  the  programmatic  require- 
ments. Because  of  budget  constraints, 
the  bill  includes  no  new  funding  for 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  new  construction  starts, 
and  no  major  new  construction  fund- 
ing for  Department  of  Energy  domes- 
tic programs.  The  committee  has  done 
its  usual  excellent  job  of  matching 
program  needs  with  buelget  con- 
straints, and  I  applaud  the  chairman, 
the  ranking  member,  the  committee 
members,  and  staff  for  their  skill  and 
consideration. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
benefits  which  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  have 
brought  to  the  Nation.  Our  essential 
infrastructure  of  harbors,  dams,  navi- 
gation works,  and  water  projects  have 
returned  many  times  their  cost 
through  increased  national  product, 
trade,  flood  damage  prevention,  agri- 
cultural production— which  helps  our 
balance  of  payments— and  clean  de- 
pendable water  supplies  for  our  towns 
and  cities. 

In  that  vein,  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  including  in  the  bill 
funding  for  essential  projects  in  the 
19th  District  of  California,  including 
dredging  for  the  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  Harbors;  essential  studies  at 
both  harbors  to  help  reduce  the  need 
for  annual  maintenance  dredging; 
beach  erosion  control  studies  along 
the  Santa  Barbara  coast;  and  funding 
for  a  vital  water  reclamation  project  in 
Ventura  County. 

The  bill  includes  a  $5  million  loan 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  loan 
fund  to  United  Water  Conservation 
District  in  Ventura  County  for  the 
Freeman  diversion  structure.  This 
structure  is  the  key  feature  in  a 
unique  and  ingenious  project  to  save 
natural  fresh-water  reserviors  in  ac- 
quifers  imderlying  the  Oxnard  Plain- 
one  of  the  most  productive  agricultur- 
al areas  in  the  Nation.  The  structure 
would  divert  surplus  winter  floodwa- 
ters  from  the  Santa  Clara  River, 
which  now  waste  into  the  ocean,  into  a 
system  of  canals  and  spreading 
grounds  to  recharge  the  underground 
acquif ers  and  prevent  sea  water  intru- 


sion now  threatening  those  water  sup- 
plies. The  district  has  already  invested 
$15  million  in  local  funds  to  build  the 
distribution  network. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  current 
water  shortage  now  facing  the  West, 
projects  such  as  those  in  the  bUl 
become  more  important  than  ever,  and 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye" 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the   gentleman   from   Colorado    [Mr. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction 
projects  and  Federal  money  to  com- 
plete them,  are  vitally  important  to 
my  district  and  to  people  throughout 
the  Western  United  States. 

The  projects  are  important  for  the 
municipal  and  industrial  development 
they  represent,  the  commitment  to 
ensure  that  neighboring  States  get  the 
water  and  power  they  need,  and  as  an 
anchor  for  Western  agriculture.  With- 
out water,  no  one  would  be  living  or 
thinking  of  building  a  life  in  the  West. 
The  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  Development  has 
been  generous  in  providing  the  funels 
to  continue  the  work  on  the  Animas- 
La  Plata  project  for  southwestern  Col- 
orado and  northern  New  Mexico. 

The  building  of  the  Animas-La  Plata 
and  the  passage  of  legislation  I  have 
introduced  will  codify  an  historic  set- 
tlement agreement  among  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  and  the  Indian  and 
non-Indian  water  users  respecting  the 
division  of  water  rights.  Today's  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  funding  it  in- 
cludes for  the  project  firmly  establish 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  complete  the 
project,  which  it  authorized  20  years 
ago. 

Another  of  the  many  projects  in  my 
district  which  received  the  necessary 
funding  from  the  subcommittee  is  the 
closed  basin  project  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  CO.  The  subconunittee  was 
again  generous  in  providing  $10,321 
million  for  the  continued  construction 
of  this  valuable  water  salvage  project. 
The  subcommittee's  support  for  the 
full  fimding  level  will  demonstrate  to 
many  the  value  and  continuing  bene- 
fits of  the  project. 

The  construction  of  the  project  is 
nearly  complete,  and  water  is  being  de- 
livered to  the  national  wildlife  refuges 
near  Alamosa,  CO.  But  without  legis- 
lation authorizing  a  ceiling  increase, 
which  I  have  introduced,  the  project 
cannot  be  completed,  the  recreational 
features  important  to  the  San  Luis 
Valley  will  not  be  finished,  and  the 
wells  in  the  last  stages  will  not  be 
hooked  up  and  available  for  project 
production. 

The  project  will  meet  the  future 
water  needs  of  the  valley  and  also 
allows  Colorado  to  meet  its  obligations 


to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  without  significantly  diverting 
water  from  Colorado  water  users.  The 
project  also  fulfills  a  United  States 
treaty  commitment  with  Mexico 
which  shares  the  water  from  the  Rio 
Grande  River. 

The  subcommittee  also  provided  the 
full  level  of  funding  for  the  Dolores 
project,  the  Dallas  Creek  project,  the 
Frying  Pan/Arkansas  project  and  the 
Uncompagre  project. 

The  funels  provided  for  Dallas  Creek 
will  help  finish  the  project,  the  funds 
for  Frying  Pan/Arkansas  will  help 
complete  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
features,  and  the  fimds  for  the  Un- 
compagre project  will  help  the  work 
continue  on  the  canal  and  to  replace  a 
neeeile  valve. 

Finally,  In  terms  of  funding  for 
Bureau  water  storage  projects,  let  me 
emphasize  the  Stagecoach  project. 
This  project  received  no  monay  from 
the  administration  vmder  its  construc- 
tion loan  program,  although  work  has 
begun.  The  subcommittee  realizes  Its 
Importance  to  northwest  Colorado  and 
has  provided  $2  million  of  the  $5  mil- 
lion necessary  to  complete  it. 

With  respect  to  Colorado's  obliga- 
tion to  provide  salinity  control,  one 
detail  that  needs  to  be  highlighted  Is 
the  appropriation  for  the  Lower  Gun- 
nison Basin  Unit.  The  Lower  Gunni- 
son Winter  Water  Program  is  strongly 
supported  by  local  water  users.  It  pro- 
vides the  most  cost-effective  salinity 
control  opportunity  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  basin  States  and  the 
Bureau. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  done  a 
fine  job  of  maintaining  the  fimdlng  to 
continue  work  on  several  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers'  projects  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  would  like  to  especial- 
ly thank  the  subconunittee  for  its  help 
with  the  Fountain  Creek  project  in 
Pueblo,  CO.  The  community  believes 
In  this  project  and  is  paying  25  percent 
of  its  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my 
statement.  I  understand  the  strain  on 
this  year's  budget  and  do  not  envy  the 
subcommittee's  situation.  They  have 
done  an  excellent  job  of  putting  to- 
gether an  appropriations  package  that 
is  $357  million  below  what  the  admin- 
istration requested,  but  that  meets  the 
needs  of  Western  States. 

Keep  In  mind  that  money  spent  on 
water  development  Is  money  that 
eventually  Is  returned— either  through 
outright  repayment  or  more  impor- 
tantly, by  the  subsequent  growth  of 
communities  and  towns  that  are  de- 
pendent on  a  scarce  resource.  The  past 
funding  of  this  subconunittee  has 
helped  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  West,  and  I  appreciate 
it. 
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Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma  [Mr.  Synar]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  wlU  raise  a  point  of 
order  against  section  502  of  this  bill, 
because  it  violates  rules  XXI  of  the 
House  rules  which  prohibits  legisla- 
tion In  an  appropriations  bill. 

Section  502  of  the  energy  and  water 
development  appropriations  bill  would 
prohibit  all  departments  and  agencies 
funded  by  this  bill  from  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act.  That  Is  the  law 
which  authorizes  the  payment  of  legal 
expenses  of  citizens  and  small  busi- 
nesses who  successfully  challenge  un- 
justified actions  by  Federal  agencies. 
A  large  number  of  agencies  would  be 
affected  by  this  provision,  Inclueling 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Power  Market- 
ing Authorities,  and  the  River  Basin 
Commissions. 

In  other  words,  section  502  of  the 
bill  will  substantially  alter  the  scope 
of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  and 
will  virtually  eliminate  the  ability  of 
citizens  and  small  businesses  to  defend 
themselves  against  capricious  and  un- 
justified actions  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies fimded  through  this  appropria- 
tions bill. 

It  is  this  substantive  change  In  the 
law  which  makes  section  502  of  this 
bill  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  is  the 
reason  why  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  support  the  point  of  order  and 
the  elimination  of  this  section  from 
the  bill.  The  letter  from  those  gentle- 
men to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  which  outlines 
their  concerns  Is  attached  to  my  state- 
ment. 

My  personal  Interest  In  maintaining 
the  Integrity  of  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  is  the  protection  of  the 
little  guy— the  small  businessman  or 
the  private  citizen  who  Is  being 
harmed  by  an  unjustified  action  of  a 
Federal  agency  and  would  not  have 
the  financial  means  to  fight  back  with- 
out the  assistance  which  can  be  pro- 
vided through  this  law. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  opponents 
of  this  law.  It  does  not  open  the  flood- 
gates to  numerous  administrative  and 
legal  challenges,  nor  does  it  represent 
a  large  financial  liability  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  guidelines  for  the  payment  of 
awards  are  very  limited.  Awards  are 
Issued  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
agency  or  the  court.  The  fees  can  only 


be  paid  when  it  is  determined  that  the 
challenge  overtmns  as  agency  decision 
which  cannot  be  "substantially  justi- 
fied." In  other  words,  fees  will  only  be 
paid  when  private  parties  are  challeng- 
ing agency  actions  which  are  clearly 
outside  the  scope  of  the  law. 

During  the  entire  8  years  the  law 
has  been  In  place,  payments  for  chal- 
lenges at  the  agency  level  have  only 
cost  between  $50,000  and  $200,000  per 
year  for  the  entire  Government.  With 
respect  to  court  challenges,  only 
$560,064  was  awarded  for  challenges  to 
the  actions  of  DOE,  Interior,  FERC, 
and  the  Army  Corps  over  the  last  4 
years.  This  is  not  a  high  price  to  pay 
to  ensure  our  citizens  can  protect  their 
rights. 

Over  the  years,  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  has  worked  effectively  and 
efficiently  to  protect  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses from  unjustified  regulatory  ac- 
tions. 

That  is  why  today  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  repre- 
senting 500,000  small  businesses,  Na- 
tional Small  Businessmen  United  rep- 
resenting 50,000  small  businesses,  and 
a  host  of  other  public  interest  and  citi- 
zens groups  strongly  support  the 
effort  to  strike  section  502  from  the 
appropriations  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  protecting  civil  liberties, 
and  stopping  unwarranted  Govern- 
ment regulation,  to  join  me  in  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act  and  support  the  effort 
to  strike  section  502  from  the  energy 
and  water  development  appropriations 
bUl. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC,  May  12,  1988. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
your  Conunittee  is  scheduled  to  act  on  the 
FY  1989  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  bUl  this  afternoon.  It  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  one  of  the  provi- 
sions included  in  that  bill  addresses  a 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Specifically,  section  502  of  the  bill 
states: 

"None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  should  be 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of,  or  otherwise 
compensate,  parties  intervening  in  regula- 
tory or  adjudicatory  proceedings  funded  in 
this  Act.  TTiis  prohibition  bars  payment  to  a 
party  intervening  in  an  axiministratir)e  pro- 
ceeding for  expenses  incurred  in  appealing 
an  administrative  decision  to  the  court" 
(Emphasis  added.) 

This  section  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  (28  U.S.C.  section  2412).  which  provides 
for  the  award  of  attorney's  fees  and  other 
expenses  in  certain  administrative  proceed- 
ings and  civil  actions.  As  you  are  aware,  this 
Committee  has  jurisdiction,  and  has  exer- 
cised substantial  oversight  and  legislative 
initiative,  over  this  matter.  Accordingly,  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  prudent  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  full 
House  to  legislate  in  this  area  without  the 
expertise  of  this  Committee  and  the  consist- 
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Allen  Ncece, 
Legislative  Counsel 

iIational  Federation  op 
Independent  Business, 
Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1988. 


Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  (EAJA).  This 
exemption  is  utterly  unaccepUble  to  the 
small  business  community. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  allows 
small  businesses,  individuals,  and  interest 
groups  meeting  cerUin  size  criteria  to  recov- 
er attorneys'  fees  and  court  cost  when  they 
prevaU  in  civil  litigation  and  adminUtrative 
adjudications  with  the  federal  government. 
Attorneys'  fees  may  be  awarded  if  the  court 
determines  the  government's  position  was 
not  substantially  justified.  This  sUtute, 
originally  enacted  in  1980  with  a  sunset  date 
of  October  1,  1984,  was  permanently  reau- 
thorized in  the  99th  Congress,  with  over- 
whelming support  in^)oth  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  small  business 
community.  Without  this  Act,  it  is  often 
economically  Infeasible  for  small  business 
owners  to  defend  themselves  against  over- 
bearing and  zealous  Federal  agencies  even 
when  it  is  clear  the  agency  action  was  un- 
warranted and  irresponsible.  Enactment  of 
EAJA  stands  as  one  of  the  landmark  accom- 
plishments for  small  businesses  in  their 
fight  acalnst  overwhelming  federal  regula- 
tion. 

Despite  the  strong  support  for  this  stat- 
ute, the  concept  of  EAJA  has  come  under 
attack  in  the  appropriations  process.  H.R. 
4567.  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Act,  was  reported  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  containing  language  which  bars 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  parties  intervening  In 
regulatory  or  adjudicatory  proceedings.  The 
language  also  bars  payment  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  appealing  an  administrative  deci- 
sion to  the  courts. 

Small  business  owners  are  among  those 
who  could  be  hurt  by  this  exemption  from 
EAJA.  Small  firms  are  often  involved  in 
projects  with  the  Department  of  Energy, 
the  Corp  of  Engineers,  and  other  agencies 
covered  under  this  bill.  While  the  language 
may  have  been  intended  primarily  to  pre- 
clude the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees  and 
legal  costs  by  public  Interest  groups  fighting 
actions  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  and  other  agencies.  It  could 
also  Impinge  upon  the  rights  of  small  busi- 
nesses under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act.  Moreover.  It  Is  Irrelevant  which  benefi- 
ciary of  ElAJA  would  be  most  affected  by 
this  language.  EAJA  was  crafted  to  provide 
a  more  level  playing  field  for  a  variety  of 
small  entities,  including  small  businesses 
and  public  Interest  groups.  In  their  dealings 
with  the  Federal  government.  This  language 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent  which  could  tear 
down  the  foundation  of  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act. 

Once  again,  on  behalf  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  we  thank  you  for  moving 
to  strike  this  language  from  the  bill  and  for 
working  to  leave  EAJA  intact. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Motley  III, 

Director  of 
Federal  Governmental  Relations. 
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National  Small  Business  United. 

Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1988. 
Hon.  Mike  Synar. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Representative  Synar:  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  shortly  be  considering  H.R. 
4567.  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  legislation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1989.  We  further  understand  that  this  legis- 


lation contains,  in  Section  502  of  the  bill,  a 
provision  that  would  waive  the  ability  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  or  the  courts  to  make 
awards  under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  to  intervenors  in  proceedings  involving 
agencies  or  departments  funded  in  the  bill. 
We  believe  this  waiver  provision  represents 
both  bad  precedent  and  weakens  the  Impor- 
tant balance  established  by  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  to  help  assure  that 
federal  agencies  will  not  unfairly  utilize 
their  greater  resources  in  adversary  pro- 
ceedings with  small  businesses  or  other 
small  organizations  or  parties  to  deny  fair 
hearing  and  review  of  decisions  where  an 
agency's  position  Is  not  "substantially  justi- 
fied". 

We  want  to  Indicate  our  strong  support  of 
your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  Judiciary  Conunittee  to 
make  the  point  of  order  when  H.R.  4567 
comes  to  the  Floor  that  the  appropriate 
forum  for  policy  making  In  this  regard  Is 
through  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  not  through  a  rider  on  an  Appropria- 
tions bin  which  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
specific  hearings  nor  the  benefit  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee's  expertise. 

While  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  is 
one  of  the  federal  government's  less  expen- 
sive programs,  it  serves  a  key  function  In  en- 
couraging fair  and  equitable  government  de- 
cision-making. We  applaud  your  efforts  in 
support  of  maintaining  this  Important  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Allen  Neece. 
Legislative  Counsel 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CONTE],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4567,  the 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1989.  I 
want  to  commend  Chairman  Tom 
Bevill  and  ranking  Republican 
member  John  Myers.  They  have  done 
an  exceptional  job  in  putting  the  fiscal 
year  1989  bill  together  under  very  dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

Due  to  very  tight  budget  outlay  con- 
straints, the  subcommittee  took  the 
position  that  there  would  be  no  new 
construction  starts  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
or  the  Department  of  Energy's  domes- 
tic program.  As  you  can  imagine,  the 
committee  has  been  under  a  lot  of 
pressure  because  of  that  decision. 

The  bill  before  you  provides  $17,787 
million  in  new  budget  authority.  This 
is  in  accord  with  the  economic  summit 
and  is  approximately  $451  million 
below  the  administration's  request. 

Further,  it  should  be  below  the  sub- 
committee's expected  302(b)  alloca- 
tion. Obviously,  this  bill  is  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  Federal  budget 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  the  speed  with  which  this  ap- 
propriations bill  is  moving.  While 
there  have  been  six  bills  reported  by 


the  various  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees and  three  reported  by  the  full 
committee,  this  is  the  first  bill  to  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor. 

In  sum,  I  urge  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
short  colloquy  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith], 

The  fiscal  year  1987  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  bill 
required  that  four  envirorunental 
studies  be  done  prior  to  issuance  of 
the  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  Prairie  Bend  project  on 
the  Platte  River.  Are  these  studies 
completed? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  No.  al- 
though progress  has  been  made.  Addi- 
tional data  are  needed  in  three  areas. 
These  are  the  forage  fish  model,  the 
daily  instream  flow  model,  and  the 
sediment  loading  model. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  light  of  this  need  for 
more  information,  is  it  correct  that 
the  $800,000  for  advanced  planning 
contained  in  this  bill  will  not  be  used 
for  construction  of  the  Prairie  Bend 
project? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  In 
fact,  prior  to  any  construction  on  the 
Prairie  Bend  project.  Congress  would 
have  to  specifically  authorize  the 
project.  Thus,  the  $800,000  for  ad- 
vanced planning  carmot  be  used  to 
fund  actions  that  result  in  an  irreversi- 
ble commitment  to  project  construc- 
tion prior  to  resolution  of  the  Prairie 
Bend  envirorunental  issues. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  an- 
other issue  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  committee  added  a  special  provi- 
sion to  the  fiscal  year  1989  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  bill 
as  a  reminder  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  supporters  of  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion project  that  the  funds  provided 
by  the  biU  can  only  be  spent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Garrison  Diversion  Re- 
formulation Act. 

Normally,  the  committee  does  not 
add  this  kind  of  language,  but  has 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so  with  the 
Garrison  diversion  project. 

Last  year,  the  committee  disagreed 
with  the  administration's  request  of 
$2.5  million  and  added  a  substantial 
sum  to  that  amount.  In  so  doing,  we 
expressly  criticized  the  Bureau's  ac- 
tions in  implementing  the  Reformula- 
tion Act  to  date.  Immediately  after 
markup  of  our  bill  last  year.  Bureau 
staff  stated  publicly  that  the  priorities 
established  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  be  avoided  by  repro- 
gramming  the  funds. 

The  Bureau,  it  would  appear,  funda- 
mentally disagreed  with  the  Reformu- 
lation Act.  It  did  not  agree  that  munic- 
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ipal  drinking  water  was  North  Dako- 
ta's most  important  contemporary 
water  development  need.  It  wanted  to 
provide  irrigation  water— to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  other  contemporary  water 
development  needs  in  North  Dakota. 

The  new  law  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  new  priorities  are  established. 
The  Bureau  and  project  supporters 
have  a  fundamental  choice. 

If  they  implement  the  Reformula- 
tion Act,  as  set  forth  in  law,  then  Con- 
gress will  likely  fund  it.  If  they  spend 
their  time  rejustifying  the  old  Garri- 
son, they  are  just  as  likely  to  find 
their  funding  suspended  and  Garrison 
stopped  in  its  tracks. 

The  conunittee  wanted  to  send  a  re- 
minder to  supporters  of  Garrison  di- 
version, in  and  out  of  government. 
That  is  the  reason  for  this  language. 
Garrison  will  continue  to  receive  vigor- 
ous oversight  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  thank  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill],  and 
my  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  for 
the  first-rate  job  they  have  done  with 
this  bill.  They  have  worked  as  a  team 
and  I  want  to  thank  them  particularly 
for  all  they  have  done  for  my  State  of 
California. 

This  bill  helps  our  competitiveness 
in  the  most  tangible  sense;  it  funds 
our  Nation's  infrastructure.  Infra- 
structure that  moves  cargo  in  our 
ports,  that  transfers  water  to  our  cities 
and  farms  and  sends  electricity  to 
communities.  As  our  economy  becomes 
even  more  integrated  in  the  global 
community,  this  bill  helps  to  ensure 
that  we  stay  ahead,  or  at  least  even 
with,  our  competitors  around  the 
world.  It  protects,  and  sometimes  cre- 
ates jobs. 

And,  this  bill  fimds  basic  scientific 
research  that  will  help  shape  the  in- 
frastructure of  tomorrow,  so  our  chil- 
dren are  competitive,  too. 

However,  while  we  continue  to  main- 
tain, improve  and  develop  our  public 
works,  we  have  an  equally  immediate 
obligation  to  balance  the  budget.  This 
bill,  the  first  appropriations  bill  we  are 
considering  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
comes  to  grips  with  that  obligation 
forthrightly.  The  committee  was  even 
more  discerning  and  critical  of  funding 
requests  this  year  than  we  have  been 
in  the  past.  Perhaps  the  clearest  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  "no  new  starts" 
position  adopted  by  the  committee. 


I  am  the  only  member  of  the  sub- 
committee from  California,  so  I  should 
underscore  to  my  California  colleagues 
that  this  bill  does  a  lot  for  our  State. 
Although  some  important  new  start 
construction  projects  were  not 
funded— one  in  my  district,  in  fact- 
there  are  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  items  included 
in  this  bill  which  can  positively  impact 
every  Califomian  in  some  way.  All 
told,  there  are  well  over  100  California 
projects  in  the  bill,  from  harbor  dredg- 
ing up  in  Crescent  City  to  canal  lining 
down  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

There  is  continued  fimding  for  flood 
protection  projects  throughout  the 
State.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
those  studies  included  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
budgets  which  will  help  us  to  address 
the  flood  control  problems  in  northern 
Calfomia,  where  the  devastating  flood 
of  February  1986  is  a  recent  memory. 
Many  communities  in  the  region,  in- 
cluding Sacramento,  are  discussing  the 
need  for  greater  flood  protection.  The 
Federal  investigations  will  provide  in- 
formation and  impetus  for  decision  in 
those  communities. 

There  is  also  substantial  funding  in 
this  bill  which  will  benefit  California's 
maritime  commerce  industry.  Ports 
and  harbors  from  Oceanside  in  the 
south  to,  again.  Crescent  City  in  the 
north  would  receive  help  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  deepen  chan- 
nels, dredge  harbors,  and  build  Break- 
waters. An  item  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  my  district  is  funding  to  con- 
tinue deepening  the  47-mile  Sacramen- 
to Deepwater  Ship  Charmel. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  require  that  no  new,  long  term 
contracts  for  water  from  the  Central 
Valley  project  are  executed  prior  to 
May  1.  1989.  The  provision  will  not 
effect  the  renewal  of  existing  water 
contracts,  nor  will  it  impair  the  Bu- 
reau's ability  to  execute  temporary 
contracts.  It  applies  only  to  the  new  1- 
million  acre-feet  of  water  made  avail- 
able by  the  coordinating  operating 
agreement  between  the  State  water 
project  and  the  Federal  Central  Valley 
project.  The  provision  merely  seeks  to 
ensure  this  huge  allocation  is  not 
made  too  hastily,  and  that  a  number 
of  outstanding  concern  in  California 
are  taken  into  account.  These  con- 
cerns Include  water  quality  standards, 
agricultural  drainage,  ongoing  litiga- 
tion, ratesetting  policies  and  water 
wheeling.  Additionally,  the  delay  will 
ensure  that  new  water  allocations  are 
made  by  the  next  administration, 
which  may  be  more  accountable  for 
fair  allocation  water. 

The  subconunittee  has  generously 
added  funding  to  continue  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  research  and  development  of 
renewable  and  alternative  energy 
sources,  as  well  as  conservation  re- 
search. The  President's  budget  pro- 
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studies  also  imderline,  and 
firsthand  knowledge  of,  is 
role  that  the  Depart- 
national  laboratories 
in    the    human    genome 
multiprogram,  multidis- 
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and  located  in  one  agency,  the  OTA 
study  suggests  that  the  current  struc- 
ture of  multiagency  research  with  an 
overall  coordination  effort  would  be 
the  best  course.  Our  committee  be- 
lieves, to  quote  the  report,  that  "Fed- 
eral research  associated  with  this 
project  should  be  centrally  coordinat- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Energy." 
DOE'S  success  in  the  management  of 
large  multidisciplinary  scientific 
projects  makes  it  a  natural  home  for 
leadership  and  coordination  of  the 
himian  genome  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  ap- 
plaud the  scientific  community  for 
their  initiative  in  bringing  forth  the 
human  genome  project,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  having  the  wisdom 
to  support  this  major  new  project  in 
the  face  of  continuing  budget  prob- 
lems, and  the  committee  for  endorsing 
both  the  project  and  the  requested  in- 
crease in  its  funding  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  fiscally 
soimd  measure  that  continues  a  long 
and  vital  federal  investment  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  public  safety  and  na- 
tional security.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt],  a  very  valued  Member  of  the 
House  and  a  Member  that  I  work  with 
very  closely  as  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  energy  and  water  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1989.  In  rising.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member.  Mr. 
Whitten  and  Mr.  Conte,  for  their 
hard  work  on  this  important  bill.  Also, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Bevill,  and  the  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Myers,  are  deserving  of  our 
thanks  for  once  again  fashioning  a 
comprehensive  but  responsible  bill. 

As  the  ranking  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation; I  am  quite  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  water  resources  development 
projects  to  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  In  1985,  Corps  of  Engineers 
water  projects  produced  nearly  $11  bil- 
lion in  flood  damage  prevention  bene- 
fits alone.  In  addition,  they  provide 
important  navigation,  hydropower, 
water  supply,  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits.  These  projects  help 
to  develop  the  infrastructure  that  is 
essential  to  our  economic  well  being. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
deserves  our  thanks  for  the  commit- 
ment they  have  shown  over  the  years 
to  the  continued  development  of  our 
water  resources. 

Certainly,  there  are  nimierous 
projects  in  the  bill  that  deserve  special 
mention.  One  that  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  is  the  Beaver 
Lake  cleanup  project.  Thn  project  was 


authorized  pursuant  to  section  843  of 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986.  It  was  envisioned  as  a  multiagen- 
cy, Federal-State  cooperative  effort  to 
address  serious  water  quality  problems 
which  affect  the  lake.  Last  year,  the 
committee  provided  $400,000  which  is 
being  used  by  the  corps,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  problem  and  to  develop 
an  overall  plan  of  action. 

This  year's  bill  includes  $1  million  to 
continue  this  important  work.  The 
funding  would  be  used  by  the  corps 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
begin  inventory  and  monitoring,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  farmers, 
develop  best  management  practices 
and  undertake  further  plaimlng  and 
design. 

Again,  let  me  thank  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  their  assistance 
on  this  project  and  for  their  attention 
to  the  water  resources  needs  of  my 
region  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whitten],  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development  for 
many  years,  and  I  believe  without  ex- 
ception that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  together 
with  all  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  have  shown  the 
greatest  of  wisdom  in  looking  after 
their  own  country.  One  of  the  great 
mistakes  we  make  in  this  country  is  if 
we  confuse  long-term  investments  that 
may  help  us  for  a  hundred  years  with 
current  annual  expenses  for  what  I 
call  wheel  spinning.  In  the  bill  before 
us  we  had  several  requests  that  would 
have  cost  far  more  than  the  entire  biU. 
Note  pages  5  to  26  of  volume  5  of  the 
hearings  where  the  OMB  attempts 
once  again  to  get  rid  of  Elk  Hills  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  at  bargain 
rates. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many, 
many  times,  we  can  leave  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  a  womout 
land,  and  they  will  never  make  it.  If 
we  take  care  of  our  land,  our  children 
can  come  up  with  their  own  monetary 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  does 
the  best  it  can  in  looking  after  the 
needs  of  the  country— all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  doing  that,  we  have  the 
help  of  a  very  fine,  able  staff— a  staff 
which  is  recognized  by  others  not  only 
as  being  competent,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, totally  nonpartisan.  When  one 
of  the  staff  retires  after  27  years  with 
the  committee  we  wish  him  well  but 
we   mourn   the   loss   of   27   years   of 


memory  and  institutional  support.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  has  happened  with 
the  retirement  of  George  Urian,  one  of 
the  finest  people  we  have  on  the  staff. 
George  was  appointed  to  the  commit- 
tee by  Chairman  Cannon  in  1961.  He 
was  assigned  to  this  subconunittee  in 
1966  and  has  served  all  chairmen  and 
members  well  and  ably.  George  knew 
the  details  of  the  Hill  year  in  and  year 
out.  I  will  miss  him.  We  will  aU  miss 
him.  But,  he  leaves  us  with  good 
memories.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity for  myself  and  the  committee  to 
thank  George  for  27  years  of  good 
work  done  well. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stahge- 
lanb]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  yielding  me  this  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  commend  first  of  all  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill] 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  for  bringing  to  the  floor  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  excellent  bill.  I 
think  the  subcommittee  has  done 
yeoman  work.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  are  disappointed  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  new  starts  for  unauthor- 
ized projects,  but  I  will  just  say  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
had  to  deal  with  budget  constraints.  I 
know  that  had  those  constraints  not 
been  present,  knowing  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, there  would  have  been  money 
for  new  starts  because  I  know  there 
are  no  Members  in  this  body  more 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
water  Infrastructure  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill]  If  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  and  share  with  me  in 
a  brief  colloquy. 

I  rise  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  regard- 
ing a  streambank  erosion  control 
project  along  Red  Lake  River  in  Gen- 
tllly.  MN. 

Section  603  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1986  authorized 
the  GentUly  project  as  part  of  a  new, 
national  Streambank  Erosion  Control 
P»rogram.  Last  year's  continuing  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  395,  ap- 
propriated $360,000  from  the  construc- 
tion, general  account.  The  committee 
report  for  this  year's  bill,  H.R.  4567. 
provides  $350,000  for  the  project  from 
the  section  14  Emergency  Streambank 
and  Shoreline  Protection  Program. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  corps  has 
considered  both  section  14  and  section 
603  authorities.  They  are  currently 
considering  section  603  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate authority  for  the  project. 


Is  it  the  committee's  view  that  funds 
provided  for  the  Red  Lake  River  at 
Gentilly  project  in  H.R.  4567  could  be 
used  imder  section  603  as  well  as  sec- 
tion 14? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

D  1350 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wise]. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know.  Public 
Law  99-662  authorized  two  projects 
within  my  congressional  district  deal- 
ing with  rlverbank  erosion.  The  com- 
mittee was  very  helpful  In  providing 
appropriations  for  the  major  river 
projects  in  West  Virginia  that  need  to 
move  forward,  but  I  seek  the  gentle- 
man's help  in  confirming  a  further 
point  of  subcommittee  Intent. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  the  subcom- 
mittee's intent  that  two  relatively 
minor  rlverbank  erosion  problems  that 
moneys  were  appropriated  for  last 
year  need  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  quicker  than 
they  are  presently. 

The  first  concerns  the  Kanawha 
City,  Charleston,  WV,  streambank 
protection  project  on  the  Kanawha 
River.  As  you  know.  $440,000  was  the 
total  authorized  for  the  effort,  with 
$60,000  appropriated  last  year.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not 
moved  as  quickly  as  possible  on  this 
project.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers bring  this  project  to  completion 
in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  BEVILL  of  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  the 
subconunlttee's  further  Intent  that  a 
second  rlverbank  erosion  project,  that 
In  St.  Albans.  WV:  which  was  author- 
ized at  the  $25  million  level,  and  which 
was  the  subject  of  appropriation  last 
year  proceed  to  completion  in  the  near 
future? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
with  some  hesitation  that  I  speak  on 
this  Issue,  because  I  think  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  have  done  an  excellent 
job  considering  the  rather  vast  politi- 
cal momentum  of  the  issue  that  I  will 
address. 

Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  this  bill  ap- 
propriates $100  million  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  A  growing 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States 
needs   a   superconducting   super   col- 
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llder,  not  now,  not  at  this  time.  We  do 
not  have  an  extra  $5  billion  lying 
around.  If  we  do.  we  should  take  that 
$5  billion  that  the  SSC  will  cost  and 
spend  it  on  science  projects  with  far 
greater  bearing  on  America's  long-run 
competitiveness. 

That  is  essentially  what  Dr.  Frank 
Press,  president  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  said  last  month  as  he 
urged  us  to  begin  to  set  rational  prior- 
ities for  science  funding.  That  Is  what 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  just  said  in  a  report  concluding 
that  the  SSC  will  probably  not  yield 
technological  and  economic  payoffs 
anywhere  commensurate  with  Its 
dollar  drain. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  its  decision  to 
defer  construction  funding  for  the 
SSC. 

Mr.  Chairmsin,  that  was  a  wise  deci- 
sion which  will  allow  the  next  adminis- 
tration to  evaluate  the  project.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  still  appropriating 
$100  million  this  year  for  research  and 
development  on  the  SSC,  which  is  $20 
million  more  than  the  administration's 
request  and  $20  million  more  than  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  authorized,  although  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  also  authorized  construc- 
tion and  out-year  funding  up  to  $1.6 
bUlion. 

That  $100  million  is  $100  million  we 
could  better  spend  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges in  fields  such  as  superconducti- 
vity, photonics,  robotics,  material  sci- 
ences, ceramics,  biotechnology  and  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  sciences,  to 
name  a  few  areas.  In  those  fields,  Mr. 
Chairman,  American  scientists  and  en- 
gineers are  making  breakthroughs, 
and  they  are  making  them  now. 

As  the  CBO  report  said,  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  has  scientific 
merit,  but  it  is  being  undertaken 
"purely  for  knowledge."  Given  the  tre- 
mendous competitive  challenge  our 
Nation  faces,  that  is  not  enough  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  $100  million 
this  year,  no  less  $5  billion  over  the 
next  10  years. 

In  the  immortal  words  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  I  quote  again,  "It  is 
easier  to  resist  at  the  beginning  than 
at  the  end."  Prudence  dictates  that  we 
resist  the  SSC  now. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  consider  an 
article  that  I  wrote  recently  for  Policy 
Review  magazine,  and  I  would  like  to 
include  that  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

Quark  Barrel  Politics:  Snoinji  We  Be 
Spekdino  $5  Billion  For  the  Higcs  Bosok? 

(By  Representative  Don  Ritter) ' 
Deciphering   high-energy   physics   resem- 
bles learning  a  new  language.  According  to 


>  Don  Ritter.  who  has  a  doctorat«  in  physical 
metallurgy  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  represents  the  I5th  District  of  Penn- 
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accelerators     produce     enough 
panicle  physicists  to  test  and 
theories.  So  the  particle 
estebtshment   has   been   lobbying 
gcjvemment  to  finance  the  Su- 
Super  Collider  (SSC).  a  $5 
racetrack  for  proton  bash- 
would  be  five  times  more 
larger  (52  miles  vs.  4  miles) 
existing   particle   accelerator;   it 
more  speed  and  instrumenta- 
wdrthly  cause  of  better  under- 
I  he  world  works. 
nLunl)er  of  scientists,  however, 
th  at  this  is  a  $5  billion  we  can 
sp  !nd. 

PJiysics  Nobel  Laureate  Philip 

testified  to  Congress:  "I  do 

doing  so  [building  the  SSCl 

nationally  as  many  other  scien- 

country." 

Krun^ansl,  professor  of  physics  at 

to   Department  of  Energy 

Herrington    in    February 

proceeding  with  the  SSC  project 

few   years  would  be  folly." 

his  investment  [in  the  SSC] 

to  improve  our  scientific, 

or    industrial    competitive- 
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director   of   the   Science, 

Society  Program  at  Penn- 

University,  wrote  in  a  Decem- 

entitled  "Against  the  SSC: 

Sngineering    In   The   Wrong 

the  SSC  is  a  poor  choice  as 

landl  a  total  disaster  as  U.S. 

policy." 

least  three  major  scientific 
SSC: 
scientific  breakthroughs  origl- 
smpdl  science." 

scientists    are    making    ad- 
daily  in  cutting-edge  fields 
superconductivity,  photonics,  robot- 
semiconductors,    bio- 
advanced    manufacturing 
major  challenge  to  America 
cai^talize  upon  these  remarkable 
beat  the  global  competition 
with  quality  products 


V  ay, 


t  do  that;  it  will  only  pro- 
the  most  basic  research  in 
nature  of  matter.  One  lead- 
pfiysiclst  told  Congress  in  1987 
represents  a  convergence  of 
roads,  some  stretching  back 
very  beginnings  of  scientific 
the  question,  still  fresh  after 
Jow  does  the  world  work?' " 
,  the  claim  is  that  the  SSC 
Standard  Model.  The  SSC  is 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
merit  in  such  a  quest,  but  is 
Solid  state  physicists,  such  as 
Anierson  and  Professor  Krum- 
tjiat  the  SSC  is  remotely  relat- 
challenges.  New  advances  in 
superconductivity,  they  claim, 
iildividuals  and  small  groups  op- 
laboratories,    not    from 
politicized  projects. 


t  leir 


SI  per-i 


he  only  scientist  in  the  VS.  Con- 


Professor  Anderson  wrote  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"What  is  being  systematically  squeezed 
out  to  fund  these  'super'  projects  is  what  we 
practitioners  call  small  science,"  in  which  an 
individual  or  small  group  of  academics  oper- 
ates independently  in  a  field  that  does  not 
require  a  lot  of  expensive  equipment  and  an 
enormous  team  of  researchers.  We  work  on 
our  own  ideas  and  follow  the  direction  that 
science  takes  us.  This  is  almost  the  only  di- 
rection that  produces  things  that  are  really 
new  under  the  sun." 

Some  scientific  tasks  require  large  efforts 
and  massive  teams  of  researchers.  Many  of 
the  advances  in  the  space  program  for  ex- 
ample, could  not  have  been  made  through 
"small  science."  But  the  revolutionary  ad- 
vances in  fields  that  will  shape  our  standard 
of  living  in  the  21st  century— such  as  super- 
conductivity—will originate  from  the  "small 
science"  setting  described  by  Professor  An- 
derson. 

(2)  The  SSC  would  siphon  off  our  best  sci- 
entific minds  from  more  urgent  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

The  SSC's  supporters  have  said  that  it 
will  excite  our  youth  and  motivate  them  to 
become  the  next  generation  of  high  energy 
physicists.  That,  however,  may  be  a  good 
reason  to  oppose  the  SSC:  American  science 
and  technology  already  draw  from  a  limited 
talent  pool,  due  in  part  to  the  dismal  state 
of  science  and  math  education  in  our  public 
schools.  We  need  more  electrical  and  elec- 
tronics engineers,  solid  state,  molecular,  and 
chemical  physicists,  and  material  scientists 
who  can  make  discoveries  and  applications. 
The  SSC  would  siphon  the  best  minds  away 
from  more  urgent  fields  of  endeavor. 

Bell  Laboratories  Nobel  Physics  Laureate 
Amo  Penzias  has  said,  "In  building  the 
super  collider  our  nation  will  be  construct- 
ing yet  another  temple  to  the  one-dimen- 
sional hierarchy  of  prestige  that  equates 
the  most  atomistic  science  with  the  most 
blessed."  High  energy  physics  is  valuable, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  all  other  science. 
The  SSC  would  send  a  signal  to  the  next 
generation  of  American  scientists  that  there 
is  lesser  prestige  in  applications-oriented  sci- 
entific fields,  which  would  greatly  harm  our 
ability  to  develop  the  products  that  will 
enable  us  to  compete  in  the  global  economy. 

(3)  Scientists  in  all  basic  research  fields 
would  suffer  funding  losses. 

The  SSC  has  been  included  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1989  Reagan  administration  budget 
along  with  the  Super  Shuttle,  the  Space 
Station,  a  $500  million  clean  coal  initiative, 
and  a  19  percent  increase  in  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  funding.  Spending  for 
these  programs  and  other  physical  sciences, 
technology,  and  space  programs  falls  into 
the  same  budgetary  category,  budget  func- 
tion 250.  whose  proposed  $3.2  billion  in- 
crease in  spending  this  year  is  greater  than 
the  entire  increase  in  domestic  discretionary 
spending  allowed  by  the  budget  summit 
agreement.  Something  has  to  go! 

The  warning  signs  are  clear  about  where 
the  ax  will  fall.  Scientists  involved  in  basic, 
less  than  "super."  research  &re  already 
losing  vital  research  dollars.  The  Scientist 
reported  November  16,  1987,  that  scientists 
feared  cuts  in  their  programs  from  the  twin 
blows  of  federal  deficit  uncertainty  and  the 
then  stock  market  woes.  Professor  Anderson 
reports  that  he  and  other  leading  physicists 
received  phone  calls  from  National  Science 
Foundation  contract  officers,  informing 
them  that  their  funding  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988  was  being  cut  between  12  and  20  per- 
cent. 


And  scientists  fear  further  cutbacks  after 
the  SSC  is  funded.  At  last  year's  hearing  on 
the  SSC  authorization  request.  Sheila  Wid- 
nail,  then  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS),  said.  "If  proceeding  with  the  SSC 
means  anything  less  than  vigorous  growth 
in  support  for  basic  research  on  a  broad 
front,  we  would  be  forced  to  recommend  re- 
luctantly that  it  be  deferred."  New  appro- 
priations—a funding  stream  of  $400  or  $600 
million  for  each  of  the  next  10  years,  plus 
an  estimated  $270  million  per  year  in  oper- 
ating costs— are  simply  not  available  with- 
out severe  cutbacks  in  existing  projects  or 
delays  in  promising  new  ones. 

NO  HELP  FROM  ABROAD 

Knowledgeable  physicists  have  advised 
Congress  not  to  ex()ect  significant  help  from 
abroad.  German  scientists  testified  to  that 
effect  in  1987  before  the  House  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee.  Admin- 
istration officials  and  the  DOE  have  talked 
to  our  aUies,  but  have  failed  to  secure 
formal  commitments;  they  say  that  Japan 
and  Western  Europe  will  contribute  only 
after  we  make  our  investment.  We  can 
expect  that  Japan  and  Western  Europe  will 
continue  to  spend  the  great  bulk  of  their 
R&D  dollars  on  projects  that  enhance  their 
global  competitiveness  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. If  we  allow  it,  they'll  take  the  free 
ride  on  America's  SSC. 

Research  directors  at  industrial  laborato- 
ries are  also  speaking  out  against  the  SSC. 
J.N.  Dempsey,  vice  president  of  science  and 
technology  at  the  Bemis  Company  in  Min- 
neapolis, writes  that  the  "SSC  should  be  de- 
layed until  we  sort  out  the  priority  pro- 
grams that  bear  on  the  very  survival  of  the 
country."  J.J.  Wise,  vice  president  for  re- 
search of  the  Mobil  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation  in  New  Jersey,  writes 
that  "the  construction  of  the  SSC  [cannot] 
be  Justified  at  this  time." 

C.K.N.  Patel,  executive  director  of  re- 
search for  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  rejects 
as  "patently  unjustified"  the  argument  that 
SSC  will  contribute  technological  spin-offs; 
"high  energy  experimental  physics  has  not 
and  will  not  contribute  much  to  the  science 
and  technology  of  manufacturing."  "Our 
nation's  international  status  In  manufactur- 
ing sciences  is  slipping,"  writes  Mr.  Patel. 
He  recommends  investment  in  scientific  dis- 
ciplines that  have  some  more  direct  relation 
to  products,  processes,  and  applications  that 
will  revitalize  our  technological  competitive- 
ness. 

STEEL,  CONCRETE,  AND  PORK 

Let's  be  honest:  The  SSC  has  survived  aU 
rational  scrutiny  because  it  is  great  pork 
barrel  for  politicians  seeking  federal  funds 
for  their  districts  and  states.  It  will  require 
10,000  magnets,  $217  million  of  steel  and 
concrete,  4,500  construction  workers,  11,000 
acres  of  land,  and  3.000  employees  to  run  it. 
Some  observers  have  labeled  it  "quark 
barrel."  With  its  estimated  price  tag  of  $5 
billion  in  today's  dollars  (before  any  project- 
ed cost  ovemms).  it  would  be  one  of  the 
largest  public  works  projects  ever  undertak- 
en by  the  federal  government.  From  the  in- 
ception of  planning  for  the  SSC.  over  30 
states  lined  up  at  the  trough,  anxiously  an- 
ticipating the  billions  of  dollars  in  federal 
funds  that  the  SSC  would  provide.  It  was,  to 
put  it  mildly,  raw  pork  politics  on  a  level 
heretofore  unseen. 

It  was  also  a  genius  political  move— to  en- 
courage all  those  states  and  their  congres- 
sional delegations  to  back  the  project  even 
though  most  didn't  have  much  chance  of 


getting  it.  Only  a  handful  of  states  possess 
the  resources,  scientific  infrastructure,  and 
high  energy  physics  community  that  one 
would  need  as  a  prerequisite  to  locate  the 
SSC.  Still,  the  DOE  continually  crowed 
throughout  the  Initial  weeding-out  process 
that  all  proposing  states  stood  on  equal 
footing.  It  had  to  do  this:  the  loose  confed- 
eration supporting  the  SSC  would  have 
fallen  apart  at  any  suggestion  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Some  25  senators,  representatives,  and 
governors  marched  into  two  days  of  House 
Science  Committee  hearings  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  the  SSC.  In  five  terms  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  haven't  seen  anything  like  it.  State 
after  state  claimed  that  it  was  the  only  logi- 
cal site  for  the  SSC,  and  some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  their 
proposals  and  offer  extensive  incentives  to 
attract  the  SSC.  Only  a  few  had  any  idea 
what  an  SSC  would  do. 

I  attended  those  hearings,  and  the  record 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  those  who 
promoted  the  SSC  didn't  even  attempt  to 
make  the  substantive,  technical  case  for  the 
project.  Most  of  the  arguments  I  heard  were 
devoted  to  why  a  particular  state  was  best 
suited  to  be  the  SSC's  home.  In  the  rush  to 
secure  the  project,  few  seemed  to  notice— or 
lament— the  abandonment  of  concern  for 
America's  science  priorities.  A  new  defini- 
tion of  "political  science"  was  bom. 

WHY  THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION? 

Ironically,  this  budget-cutting  administra- 
tion, which  opposed  the  Highway  Bill  and 
Clean  Water  Bill  on  "pork  barrel"  grounds, 
has  fallen  head  over  heels  for  the  biggest 
porker  yet.  The  Department  of  Energy 
shrewdly  timed  the  SSC  site  selection  proc- 
ess to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
fervor  over  getting  the  SSC.  It  scheduled  its 
press  conference  in  which  it  announced  that 
it  had  whittled  the  number  of  sites  left  in 
the  competition  to  eight  until  after  the  con- 
gressional vote  on  FY  1988  appropriation  of 
some  $35  million.  It  delayed  its  final  site  se- 
lection until  after  the  next  election,  after 
the  pending  vote  on  the  FY  1989  appropria- 
tion covering  one  year  out  of  10  for  SSC 
construction  funds,  and  will  announce  the 
winner  of  the  SSC  shortly  before  the  inau- 
guration of  our  next  president.  The  funding 
headache  in  the  "out  years."  practically  the 
entire  effort,  will  be  someone  else's. 

Naturally,  the  new  president  won't  be  too 
popular  with  the  citizens  of  the  winning 
state  if  he  rejects  the  SSC.  The  next  presi- 
dent will  have  the  burden  of  coming  up  with 
funding  for  10  years  at  approximately  $500 
million  per  year  to  complete  the  SSC.  If  the 
deficit  miraculously  disppears,  it  will  be 
easier,  but  if  not,  it  looks  like  we're  in  store 
for  a  showdown  over  appropriations  year 
after  year.  The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project,  for  example,  was  finally  scrapped 
after  several  billion  dollars  had  been  invest- 
ed. So  much  for  long-range  thinking. 

The  SSC's  proponents  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  point  to  the  kind  of  potential 
spin-offs,  technological  or  otherwise,  that 
would  Justify  the  $5  billion  price  tag.  Until 
they  do,  we  must  conclude  that  other  re- 
search projects  yielding  economic,  medical, 
and  technological  payoffs  should  receive 
higher  priority. 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Harris], 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  legislation  ap- 
propriating   funds    for    energy    and 


water  development  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  I  have  a  particular  interest  in 
this  legislation  as  it  funds  an  impor- 
tant project  in  my  district. 

The  portion  of  Alabama  which  I  rep- 
resent has  been  blessed  with  both 
abundant  mineral  resources,  particu- 
larly coal,  and  extensive  navigable  wa- 
terways, including  the  Tombigbee, 
Warrior,  and  Alabama  river  systems. 

On  these  river  systems  are  shipped 
the  agricultural  products,  including 
soybeans  and  timber,  as  well  as  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal.  These  products 
move  down  river  and  are  exported  to 
world  markets  through  the  port  of 
Mobile.  Industries  within  my  district 
use  the  river  systems  to  import  raw 
materials  which  they  need.  The  ease 
of  water  transport  has  been  particular- 
ly important  in  the  recent  expansion 
of  a  petroleum  refinery  located  in  Tus- 
caloosa. 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  began  its  work  on  these 
river  systems,  engaging  in  an  engineer- 
ing project  the  magnitude  of  which 
few  outside  our  area  realize.  Initially, 
ships  could  navigate  the  Warrior  no 
further  north  than  Tuscaloosa,  and 
were  unable  to  reach  the  coal  fields  lo- 
cated in  the  Warrior  basin.  Through 
the  ef fors  of  the  corps,  navigation  was 
extended  many  miles  north  to  Port 
Birmingham,  using  an  intricate  series 
of  locks  and  dams.  In  their  postwar 
modernization  program,  many  of  the 
small  locks  were  eliminated,  and  the 
remaining  locks  were  replaced  with 
standardized  locks  which  permit  a  tow- 
boat  and  its  barges  to  transit  the  locks 
without  disassembly.  Only  one  facility 
on  the  entire  river  system  remains  to 
be  modernized,  the  William  Bacon 
Oliver  Lock  and  Dam.  Construction  on 
this  project  is  already  underway,  and 
the  coffer  dam  has  been  completed. 
The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  will  fund  continued  construction 
on  the  next  phases  of  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  some  criticize 
certain  public  works  projects  as  uneco- 
nomical, none  can  reasonably  contest 
the  utility  or  necessity  of  this  project. 
Few  waterways  in  the  country  are 
more  heavily  used  or  are  more  essen- 
tial for  the  economical  movement  of 
bulk  cargoes.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  few  Federal  projects  enjoy  such  a 
high  degree  of  State  support,  as  wit- 
nessed by  Alabama's  construction,  at 
its  own  cost,  of  an  extensive  series  of 
inland  docks,  storage  facilities,  and  in- 
dustrial parks.  Our  State  and  our 
people  are  willing  to  meet  the  Federal 
Government's  financial  commitment, 
because  both  the  State  and  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  ultimately  profit  from  the 
economic  activity  which  takes  place. 

In  closing,  I  thank  the  committee 
for  its  diligent  work  on  this  massive 
and  complex  legislation.  I  particularly 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subconmiit- 
tee  for  his  attentiveness  to  the  needs 
of  my  district,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr. 


Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  speak  in 
the  House  in  support  of  this  measure. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie], 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bevill],  and  it  certainly  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
and  his  excellent  staff,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  and  their  will- 
ingness to  include  $200,000  for  a  flood 
control  project  on  the  west  side  of  Co- 
lumbus to  initiate  preconstruction  en- 
gineering design  for  flood  protection. 
It  is  a  very  important  project  in  our 
district.  It  addresses  an  urgent  prob- 
lem that  needs  attention.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  says  it  is  an  important 
project  which  will  have  a  cost  effective 
ratio  of  3  V4  to  1.  It  involves  flood  con- 
trol for  a  highly  developed  urban  area 
containing  approximately  4,200  resi- 
dents and  approximately  470  commer- 
cial and  industrial  developments  along 
the  Scioto  River.  A  recurrence  of  the 
March  1913  flood  would  cause  an  esti- 
mated $288  million  in  damages.  The 
annual  damage  right  now  is  about 
$10.3  million.  Because  of  the  large 
population  residing  and  working  in  the 
area  and  the  severity  of  the  flooding,  I 
fear  there  is  great  potential  for  loss  of 
life  if  a  flood  were  to  occur. 

It  will  allow  for  significant  economic 
development  in  this  area.  I  do  thank 
very  much  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  for  their 
help  in  including  funds  for  flood  con- 
trol for  the  west  side  of 
Columbus.0Zi019060-A17MY7-055- 
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Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill  today 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  other  members  of 
the  conunittee  that  have  done  such  a 
fine  job  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today.  I  appreciate  very  much 
their  addressing  the  priorities  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

For  over  50  years  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
to  attend  to  the  needs  of  flood  control. 

a  1400 

This  bill  includes  $500,000  for  the 
West  Memphis  and  vicinity  flood  con- 
trol project,  which  is  badly  needed  to 
end  the  tragic  pattern  of  recurrent 
flooding  that  has  beset  that  area  as 
long  as  anyone  can  remember.  Just 
last   December   and   January,    floods 
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devastated  MTest  Memphis,  causing 
massive  damtge  to  the  city's  business 
district,  to  hi  ndreds  of  homes,  and  to 
public  facllltes.  The  funding  in  the 
bill  is  neede<3  for  fiscal  1989  work  on 
the  preconsti  uction  design  and  engi- 
neering phaa;  of  the  project.  Early 
this  year,  tho  city  of  West  Memphis 
advised  the  <  orps  of  Engineers  of  its 
intent  to  beo  me  local  sponsor  for  the 
project.  Since  I  first  began  working  on 
efforts  for  flo  od  control  in  West  Mem- 
phis In  the  (larly  1970's,  the  Energy 
and  Water  Eevelopment  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Ai  >propriations  Committee 
has  been  veiy  cooperative  in  recom- 
mending funding  for  the  necessary 
general  planning  associated  with  the 
project.  The  \  ilannlng  is  now  complete, 
and  we  shouJ  1  move  forward  into  the 
construction  phase  of  this  vital 
project. 

Another  W8  ter  resource  project  that 
Is  vital  to  t  le  development  of  the 
Lower  Mlssisi  Ippi  Valley  is  the  Helena 
slackwater  hiirbor  project.  Last  year, 
representativ  «  of  the  Lower  Mississip- 
pi Valley  Fldod  Control  Association, 
local  leaders  from  Helena  and  nearby 
areas,  and  I  worked  together  in  sup- 
porting funding  for  initiating  the  con- 
struction phase  of  the  slackwater 
harbor  proje<:t.  The  people  of  Helena 
and  Phillips  County  made  a  commit- 
ment that  if  Congress  would  approve 
the  Federal  funding  for  this  project 
they  would  broduce  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  funding.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  thej  are  keeping  their  prom- 
ise, despite  tl  e  delta's  chronic  econom- 
ic distress,  wtiich  makes  cost  sharing 
that  much  m  )re  difficult. 

The  $5.3  nillion  for  continuing  the 
construction  phase  of  the  Helena 
Harbor  proje  :t  in  fiscal  1989  is  an  in- 
vestment in  1  he  future  for  the  people 
of  Phillips,  St.  Francis,  Lee,  and 
Monroe  Coui  ties,  AR,  and  Tunica  and 
Caohoma.  M3.  Economic  studies  have 
estimated  tliat  the  Helena  Harbor 
project  will  eventually  bring  40,000 
jobs  to  the  r  ;gion,  which  has  some  of 
the  highest  unemployment  rates  in 
our  country.  The  hsu-bor  will  help  this 
part  of  the  (  elta  join  the  mainstream 
of  prosperity  in  America. 

We  have  already  made  good  progress 
on  another  ivater  project— the  Eight- 
Mile  Creek  flood  control  project  in 
Paragould,  A  R.  This  project  is  urgent- 
ly needed,  b  tcause  the  periodic  flood- 
ing of  indust  rial  and  commercial  areas 
in  Paragould  threatens  the  livelihoods 
of  many  in  t  tiat  community.  We  need 
to  move  to  c<  mpletion  of  the  construc- 
tion as  rapid  y  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cha:  rman,  the  President's 
budget  prop  ees  $546,000  for  continu- 
ing work  on  this  ongoing  project.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  wUl  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  flood  control  progress  for 
Paragould. 

Finally,  an  ong  the  bill's  many  other 
meritorious  vater  projects  is  included 
$125,000  for  the  continuation  of  the 
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Whiteman's  Creek,  AR,  portion  of  the 
St.  Francis  River  basin  below  Wappa- 
pello  Lake,  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
project.  This  project  addresses  a 
severe  and  growing  flood  control  prob- 
lem in  the  city  of  Jonesboro  and  east 
Craighead  County,  AR. 

Officials  of  Jonesboro,  Craighead 
County,  and  the  involved  drainage  dis- 
tricts are  conunitted  to  cooperating 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Crops  of 
Engineers  to  move  this  project  to  com- 
pletion at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  projects  I  have  discussed  are 
among  many  worthwhile  provisions  of 
the  legislation  we  consider  here  today. 
Infrastructure  development  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  industrial  recruit- 
ment and  the  search  for  new  markets 
in  regions  that  have  been  left  behind. 
The  legislation  the  committee  has 
brought  forth  today  will  help  those  re- 
gions climb  the  pyramid  of  prosperity. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe],  a 
member  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4567.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
an  acute  understanding  of  the  con- 
straints our  colleagues  on  this  subcom- 
mittee were  under.  Given  that  scenar- 
io, the  chairman  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  spreading  out  the  pain  fairly 
and  democratically. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out, 
this  bill  respects  the  budget  simunit, 
and  the  budget  resolution  as  passed  by 
the  House.  The  bill  funds  no  new  con- 
struction starts— a  bold  position  which 
causes  some  headaches  for  many  of  us, 
but  one  which  each  Member  of  this 
body  must  respect.  In  addition,  the  bill 
falls  $357  million  below  the  President's 
request. 

I  certainly  didn't  get  everything  I 
wanted  out  of  this  legislation.  Re- 
quests for  $3  million  for  continued  at- 
mospheric research  to  look  at  the  po- 
tential offered  by  weather  modifica- 
tion to  ease  the  damage  caused  by  the 
periodic  droughts  we  experience,  and 
indeed  we  are  in  the  midst  of  now. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment, Mr.  Bevill,  for  his  leader- 
ship and  foresight  to  include  $100  mil- 
lion to  fund  the  beginning  phases  of 
the  superconducting  super  collider. 

While  I  had  hoped  the  fimding  level 
for  the  SSC  would  be  higher,  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Bevill  and  Mr. 
Myers  for  their  leadership  in  assess- 
ing national  needs  and  their  concern 
with  establishing  priorities  in  the 
midst  of  a  difficult  fiscal  climate. 

And  while  my  State  did  not  get  ev- 
erything we  wanted,  we  certainly  were 
treated  very  fairly  in  this  bill.  The 
committee  provided  full  funding  for 
work  on  the  central  Arizona  project, 
the  system  to  deliver  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  the  dry  and  thristy 


cities  of  central  Arizona.  This  level 
keeps  us  going  on  schedule  so  we  can 
meet  our  commitments  to  the  cities, 
the  agricultural  sector  and  the  Indi- 
ans. 

This  bill  also  includes  vital  fimding 
for  a  variety  of  studies,  investigations 
and  construction  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  provide  essential  flood  con- 
trol solutions  for  Arizona.  In  my  State, 
when  it  rains,  it  pours,  and  then  it 
runs  off— frequently  causing  extensive 
damage  to  property,  and  occasionally, 
human  life. 

That  is  why  passage  of  this  bill  is  so 
important,  and  that's  why  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  support 
the  biU  as  presented.  I  support  this 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  admirable  work  done  by  the 
committee  and  the  difficult  choices 
made,  by  voting  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  the  rank- 
ing Republican,  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am  offering 
an  amendment,  with  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Sharp,  to  strike  $10 
million  in  funding  for  the  Davis  Creek 
Dam  in  Nebraska.  The  Davis  Creek 
Dam  is  bad  for  both  taxpayers  and 
farmers.  Construction  has  not  begim 
on  the  $102  million  Davis  Creek  Dam 
and  canals.  Now  is  the  time  to  stop 
this  irrational  project. 

I  am  not  offering  this  amendment 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  water  resources. 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  because 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Davis 
Creek  Dam  is  to  increase  com  produc- 
tion. It  simply  makes  no  sense  to 
spend  over  $100  million  on  a  water 
project  that  will  increase  com  produc- 
tion at  a  time  when  we  have  a  com 
surplus  of  close  to  7.6  billion  bushels  is 
storage  and  are  spending  over  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  on  programs  to  reduce  the 
surplus  of  com. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Davis  Creek  Dam  would 
triple  the  yield  of  com  per  acre  on 
lands  served  by  the  project.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  expects  that 
90  percent  of  the  land  irrigated  by  the 
project  will  be  planted  with  com. 
Davis  Creek  would  add  even  more  com 
to  the  huge  surpluses  that  are  driving 
down  the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
commodities. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  documents 
indicate  that  about  117  farmers  will 
receive  water  from  the  Davis  Creek 
Dam  and  canals.  Let  me  repeat  that— 
this  project  will  serve  about  117  farm- 
ers at  a  cost  of  almost  $1  million  per 
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farm.  These  farmers  will  repay  only  a 
few  pennies  for  every  Federal  dollar 
spent  on  construction. 

Except  for  the  select  few  who  re- 
ceive water  from  Davis  Creek,  every 
other  farmer  in  America  who  grows 
com  will  be  hvut  by  this  project.  The 
Davis  Creek  farmers  will  receive  a 
double  subsidy  of  commodity  program 
benefits  and  heavily  subsidized  irriga- 
tion water.  This  will  give  these  farm- 
ers an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  all  farmers  in  the  United  States 
who  grow  com. 

This  amendment  does  not  unfairly 
single  out  Nebraska.  In  fact,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  there  still  will 
be  $14  million  in  funding  in  the  bill  for 
the  Grand  Loup  project  in  Nebraska, 
of  which  Davis  Creek  Dam  is  a  small 
portion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gejdenson-Petn- 
Sharp  amendment  will  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  going  fur- 
ther down  the  senseless  path  of  paying 
some  farmers  not  to  grow  surplus 
crops  and  encouraging  other  farmers 
to  grow  more  surplus  crops  by  giving 
them  subsidized  irrigation  water.  Con- 
struction of  the  Davis  Creek  Dam  is 
not  in  the  national  interest  in  this  era 
of  huge  Federal  deficits  and  farm  sur- 
pluses. It  is  time  to  stop  this  madness. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  Chairman  Bevill,  Vice 
Chairman  Myers  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  bringing  forth  an 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill 
that  is  well  below  the  funding  levels 
agreed  to  in  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement.  Given  the  fact  that  many 
Members  of  this  House  are  constantly 
pressing  the  committee  for  projects  of 
vital  importance  to  their  respective 
districts,  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  5 
years,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  diffi- 
cult nature  of  your  task. 

This  year's  bill  includes  second  year 
construction  funding  for  a  project 
which  is  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
4  million  plus  annual  users  of  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula  which  is  located  on 
Pennsylvania's  Lake  Erie  shoreline. 
The  4  million  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved  by  your  committee 
will  enable  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  proceed  expeditiously  on  an 
urgently  needed  erosion  control 
project. 

The  project,  authorized  by  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986— Public  Law  99-662— calls  for  the 
construction  of  58  rubblemound  break- 
waters. The  breakwaters  are  designed 
not  only  to  save  the  peninsula,  but 
also  to  provide  substantial  savings  to 
the  Federal  taxpayer  in  future  years. 
It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  funding  for 
approximately  2V4  million  tons  of  sand 


during  the  last  decade  on  a  70-30  cost- 
sharing  basis  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  contrast,  the  per- 
manent project  will  proceed  on  a  50-50 
cost-sharing  ratio  and  will  substantial- 
ly reduce  the  need  for  beach  nourish- 
ment in  future  years. 

Federal  involvement  at  Presque  Isle 
has  a  history  dating  back  to  1823  when 
Congress  authorized  $150  to  survey 
the  entrance  to  Erie's  only  natural 
harbor.  Since  1954,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  been  undertaking  piece- 
meal erosion  control  efforts  and  the 
current  sand  replenishment  program 
now  costs  well  over  a  million  dollars 
each  year.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  add  the  fact  that  while  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  undertaking  the 
annual  sand  replenishment  effort  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  protect  the  shore- 
line, the  condition  of  the  beaches  for 
the  millions  of  taxpayers  who  visit 
Presque  Isle  has  all  too  often  been  less 
than  acceptable.  Our  support  for  the 
protection  of  the  Peninsula  makes  as 
much  sense  today  as  it  did  then.  We 
must,  however,  use  our  scarce  Federal 
resources  as  efficiently  as  possible.  A 
permanent  erosion  control  project  at 
Presque  Isle  is  the  only  answer. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  year's  energy 
and  water  appropriations  bill  which 
comes  in  under  budget  and  provides 
critically  needed  support  for  one  water 
project  which  has  been  the  recipient 
of  congressional  attention  for  166 
years  now.  It  is  time  that  we  under- 
take the  most  permanent  solution  pos- 
sible to  protect  Presque  Isle  Peninsula 
and  the  Erie  harbor. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Bevill,  Vice  Chairman 
Myers,  and  the  many  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  Presque  Isle 
project  a  priority  in  this  year's  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
also  express  my  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers],  his  ranking  minority  member, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten],  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  the 
ranking  member. 

This  is  the  first  of  many  appropria- 
tion bills  now  to  come  to  the  floor.  As 
a  participant  in  the  economic  summit 
with  the  White  House.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  bill  meets  the  goals  con- 
tained in  the  summit  agreement  and 
also  in  the  budget  resolution,  and 
hopefully  will  set  the  standard  for  the 
other  appropriation  bills  that  follow 
so  that  this  year  we  can  avoid  a  large 
continuing  resolution. 
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I  think  this  is  the  beginning,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  sticking  to  the  outlines 
contained  in  the  summit.  It  is  not  easy 
to  do  when  we  do  not  provide  any  new 
starts  and  have  to  stay  within  the  con- 
struction of  the  budget. 

In  particular  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  committee  for  the  support  that  it 
has  continued  to  provide  for  the  San 
Felipe  Division.  This  is  a  project 
which  is  nearing  completion.  The  sup- 
port that  is  provided  in  this  biU  will 
help  us  complete  that  final  project, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
doing  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill],  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  for  their  hard  work  on 
this  bill.  There  is  no  question  that  this  has 
been  an  extremely  difficult  year  for  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  and,  in  particular,  for  the 
Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee.  They  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  produce  a 
fair  and  balanced  bill. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  addressing  several  critical  projects  in 
my  district.  First,  I  appreciate  the  approval  of 
the  President's  request  for  funding  to  continue 
feasibility  studies  on  the  San  Lorenzo  River,  in 
Santa  Cruz,  CA,  and  on  the  Morro  Bay 
Harbor,  in  Morro  Bay.  CA.  These  studies  will 
allow  the  local  communities  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  move  forward  on  badly  needed 
work.  The  San  Lorenzo  River  study  will  help 
to  find  a  solution  to  a  very  serious  flood  threat 
facing  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  while  the  Morro 
Bay  Harbor  study  will  help  find  a  solution  to  a 
life-threatening  shoaling  problem  at  the  harbor 
entrance  which  has  already  caused  many 
tragic  deaths. 

I  am  also  extremely  grateful  for  the  commit- 
tee's approval  of  $1,440,000  for  the  San 
Felipe  Division,  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
This  is  an  increase  of  $940,000  over  the 
President's  request  for  the  San  Felipe  Divi- 
sion. This  increase  was  needed,  because  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  did  not  request  suffi- 
cient funding  to  allow  it  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
for  the  division.  In  particular,  the  request  did 
not  include  funding  for  completion  of  several 
critical  items  in  the  San  Benito  portion  of  the 
project,  including  necessary  safety  features, 
cathodic  treatment  needed  to  keep  pipelines 
from  corroding,  replacement  of  flow-control 
valves  and  other  items.  In  addition,  the  re- 
quest did  not  include  funding  for  the  Federal 
share  of  a  feasibility  study  for  the  Watsonville 
subarea;  this  study  is  already  underway  and 
the  local  agency  is  already  contributing  fund- 
ing. These  are  all  items  which  the  Bureau  is 
obligated  to  ftjnd,  but  for  which  funding  was 
not  included  in  the  President's  request. 

The  addifional  funds  pro/ided  by  the  sub- 
committee and  committee  will  help  to  remedy 
the  shortfall  in  the  President's  request.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  $840,000  in  additional  funding 
for  the  San  Benito  portion  will  allow  all  the 
needed  work— including  the  safety  features, 
the  catholic  protection  and  the  repair  of  latent 
defects— to  be  completed.  In  addition,  the 
earmarking  of  $100,000  of  the  San  Felipe 
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fea^bility  study  for  the  Watson- 
for  in  report  langage— 
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however,  raises  concerns  atwut 
the  feasibility  study  will  be 
Ifierefore,  about  the  date  on 
contract  for  the  water  can  be 
of  these  concerns,  I  have 
discussions  with  the  Commis- 
I  am  pleased  to  report 
has  agreed  to  extend 
late  to  allow  the  feasibility 
and  to  allow  a  final 
approved  by  \!ne  Bureau  and 
For  the  t>enefit  of  the  chair- 
of  the  committee,  I  am  in- 
's  letter  to  me  in  the 
today. 

like  to  mention  two  other 
I  expect  funding  to  be  re- 
year  1990.  First  it  is  my  un- 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
for  an  updated  study  of 
extending    the    Monterey 
in  Monterey.  CA.  This  is 
pr(|ect,  which  will  provide  pro- 
_  waves  and  also  allow 
for  berthing  and  offloading 
vessels.  This  will  permit 
vital  fishing  and  fish-process- 
are  critical  to  the  econom- 
of  Monterey  and  neighbor- 
would  hope  that  the  com- 
avorably  on  the  request.  In 
expectation  ttiat  the  corps 
in  fiscal  year  1990  for  a 
study    of    the    Santa    Cruz 
Again,  this  is  a  worthwhile 
that  the  committee  will  be 


sin  serest 


,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
thanks  to  the  commit- 
subcontmittee  for  their  help  in  ad- 
critical  need  of  my  district, 
tough  job,  and,  once  again, 
well. 
OF  THE  Interior, 
BtREAU  or  Reclamation, 
Woi  iington,  DC.  May  13.  1988. 


Waahington.  DC. 
This  is  a  follow-up  to 
meeting  and  sul>seciuent 
meml)ers  of  our  staff, 
of  Reclamation's  posi- 
of  water  for  the  San 
I  jid  for  the  Watsonville  Sub- 
of  1975  B.E.  Martin,  Re- 
fer the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
reserved  Central  Valley 
the  San  Felipe  Division 
to  the  various  sub-areas, 
reserved  for  the  Division 


II  «0. 


felt  that  a  15-year  period 
time  span  to  reserve  Cen- 


tral Valley  Project  water  without  a  firm 
contractual  commitment.  As  we  know  for 
reasons  l)eyond  all  of  our  control,  15  years 
has  not  been  enough  time  to  complete  the 
contractual  process,  particularly,  for  the 
Watsonville  sub-area.  The  requirement  to 
complete  a  feasibility  analysis  of  providing 
service  to  the  Watsonville  sub-area  may  not 
allow  the  Pajaro  Valley  Water  Management 
Agency  time  to  make  a  decision  regarding 
water  before  the  1990  deadline.  Thus,  we 
will  administratively  extend  the  reservation 
for  the  WatsonvUle  sub-area  portion  of  the 
reserved  water  to  allow  the  feasibility  analy- 
sis to  l>e  completed,  and  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  following  the  completion  of 
the  study  for  the  Agency  to  make  a  decision 
relative  to  entering  into  contractual  obliga- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  the  Central 
Valley  Project  water.  It  would  appear  that 
an  extension  of  not  more  than  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  feasibility 
report  should  be  sufficient  to  complete  all 
the  contractual  arrangements. 

Hopefully,  this  letter  resolves  any  ques- 
tion as  to  Reclamation's  position  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

C.  Dale  Duvall, 
Commiasioner. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Berextter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill],  the  chairman,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  and 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  for  their  major  effort  in  trying 
to  find  the  proper  appropriation  ac- 
tions within  the  very  scarce  resources 
available. 

Section  22,  planning  assistance  funds 
for  the  Missouri  and  Platte  Rivers,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  funds  for  the 
Missouri  River  national  recreation 
river  project,  a  demonstration  project 
for  bank  stabilization  on  the  Platte 
River,  and  funds  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  included  for  Nebraska  as 
well  as  advanced  planning  money  for 
the  Prairie  Bend  project  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  These  decisions  are 
very  good  investments  of  this  Nation's 
water  resource  funds,  and  I  thank  the 
committee  for  its  particular  attention 
to  these  water  development  projects 
that  stretch  across  the  entire  State  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  the  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  one  of 
the  tightest  bills  in  the  years  I  have 
been  on  the  Subcommittee  for  Energy 
and  Water  Development.  But  every 
program  is  very  soimd.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  room  for  any  additional 
money. 

I  know  there  is  some  criticism  of  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  have  any  con- 
struction money  in  it  for  the  SSC  and 
the  7  GeV,  which  is  not  mentioned  but 
which  is  a  light  source  which  is  needed 
in  the  research  area.  We  just  simply 
did  not  have  the  money.  So  this  is  a 


very  conservative  bill,  but  it  is  a  good 
and  sound  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  and  reject  all 
amendments. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  very  much  like  to  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentlemtm  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bevill],  who  has  very  limited 
time  today  for  his  deference  to  me.  I 
want  to  thank  him  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tlemEin  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  the 
ranking  member,  for  putting  forth  an 
outstanding  bill  and  a  bill  that  has 
been  commented  on  by  earlier  speak- 
ers as  falling  within  the  budgetary 
guideline,  representing  a  lot  of  hard 
work  done  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
and  their  staffs. 

I  am  particularly  gratified,  as  are  my 
friends  and  colleagues  back  home  in 
Louisville,  KY,  for  the  outstanding 
work  that  the  gentleman  did  in  allow- 
ing us  to  have  study  and  engineering 
money  concerning  our  Louisville  wa- 
terfront project.  We  believe  that  will 
be  a  great  addition  to  our  great  city  on 
the  Ohio  River,  and  we  do  want  to 
thank  the  gentlemen  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  of  making  this  a  part 
of  the  bill. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  for  their 
help  for  the  city  of  Louisville  and  for 
our  waterfront  park. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4567,  the  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
In  particular,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Bevill,  and  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Myers,  for  their  coop- 
eration with  projects  of  great  interest  to  my 
congressional  district  and,  overall,  for  their  re- 
sponsible and  timely  action  on  this  bill. 

There  are  three  major  projects  in  H.R.  4567 
which  deserve  special  mention:  First,  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  System  Environmental 
Management  Program;  second.  State  Road/ 
Ebner  Coulees  flood  control  project;  and  third. 
La  Crosse  flood  control  project. 

First,  as  the  author  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  System  Environmental  Management 
Program  [EMP],  I  would  like  to  discuss  in 
some  depth  the  bill's  impact  on  *his  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  EMP  is  designed  to  provide  balanced 
management  between  navigation  and  environ- 
mental uses  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  project,  which  ends 
on  October  1,  1988,  Congress  approved 
$5,168  million  for  the  EMP.  But  this  funding 
level  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  au- 
thorized ceiling  for  the  EMP.  In  the  meantime, 
the  major  navigation  aspect  of  the  plan,  the 
second  lock  and  lock  and  dam  26  near  Alton, 
IL,  received  $4  million  or  100  percent  of  its 
construction  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
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This  year  in  an  effort  to  make  the  Energy  Government  action.  Only  the  Govemment  has  highest  level  of  unemployment  in  our  Nation, 
and  Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee  more  the  resources  to  invest  in  very  basic  research.  The  State's  industrial  base  has  dangerousiy 
sensitive  to  the  issue  of  balance  between  Only  the  Government  can  provide  the  facilities  eroded.  The  people  of  Appalachia  struggle  not 
navigation  and  environmental  uses  of  the  that  may  be  too  large  for  industry  to  constmct  only  for  jobs  but  for  daily  necessities  most 
Upper  Mississippi  River,  I  testified  before  the  on  its  own.  Our  Govemment  has  a  long  and  take  for  granted.  Many  in  Appalachia  live  in 
subcommittee  on  April  12  and  wrote  to  the  proud  history  of  funding  successful,  innova-  extrente  proverty  and  they  continue  to  need 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  two  sepa-  live,  high-risk  research  programs.  This  SSC  the  valuable  assistance— ranging  from  new 
rate  occasions.  While  H.R.  4567  does  not  go  will  continue  our  Nation's  commitment  to  sci-  roads  to  health  educatkjn  arxi  literacy  pro- 
as far  in  the  direction  of  balanced  funding  as  I  entitle  excellence.  grams— made  possible  by  the  ARC.  Without 
had  suggested,  it  does  make  improvements  I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  the  funding  contained  in  this  legislatkm,  not 
over  the  administration's  budget  proposal.           do  not  always  need  to  wait  years  for  the  prac-  only    will    the    much-needed    improvements 

The  administration  had  proposed  fiscal  year    tical  benefits  of  basic  research  to  become  evi-  cease,    but    the    positive    effects    of    past 

1 989  funding  of  $7  million  or  38  percent  of  its    dent.  In  a  recent  speech  before  the  National  progress  may  be  lost  to  inevitable  regression, 

authorized  level  for  the  EMP  and  $13  million    Academy   of   Sciences,   Academy   President  i   cannot  emphasize  enough  the  continued 

or  100  percent  of  its  construction  estimate  for    Frank  Press  said,  "Boundaries  between  basic  need  for  the  vital  programs  made  possible  by 

the    second    lock.    The    Subcommittee    on    and  applied  research  are  eroding  and  in  many  the  ARC  in  this  Natkjn's  heartland,  Appalach- 

Energy  and  Water  and,  subsequently,  the  full    fields  the  time  between  a  discovery  and  its  ja. 

Appropriations  Committee  modified  these  commercialization  is  now  measured  in  years,  Also  of  critical  importance  to  West  Virginia 
fundings  levels.  Instead,  H.R.  4567  would  ap-  rather  than  decades."  is  the  water  development  funding  contained  in 
prove  $7.5  million  or  40  percent  of  its  author-  Just  as  important  is  the  realization  that  how  h.R.  4567  which,  among  other  things,  will  help 
ized  level  for  the  EMP  and  $8  million  or  62  we  conduct  research  Is  just  as  important  as  to  modernize  the  antk^uated  waterways  which 
percent  of  its  construction  level  for  the  the  research  itself.  Facilities  like  the  SSC  a^  so  vital  to  the  shipnient  of  West  Virginia's 
second  lock.  I  appreciate  the  committee's  employ  a  broad  range  of  high  technologies,  coal.  The  bill  provides  $60  million  for  con- 
movement  toward  greater  program  balance.  Major  advances  in  superconducting  systems,  struction  of  new  locks  at  Gallipolis,  on  the 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  them  in  the  vacuum  systems,  large-scale  refrigeration  sys-  ohio  River  about  30  miles  upstream  from 
future  on  the  EMP  Program.                                tems,  and  complex  computer  control  and  de-  Huntington,  WV.  This  facility  has  long  been  in 

The  second  project  of  particular  concern  to  tection  systems  have  all  been  achieved  as  a  jire  need  of  replacement  as  shown  by  the 
the  Third  Congressional  District  is  the  State  result  of  building  sophisticated  particle  accel-  lengthy  and  expensive  delays  routinely  experi- 
Road/Ebner  Coulees  flood  control  project,  erators.  The  superconducting  cable  developed  enced  at  this  critical  link  in  our  inland  water- 
Commonly    known    as    the    Pammel    Creek    for  the  Tevatron  Accelerator  at  Fermilab  is  y^gyg 

project,  this  flood  control  project  is  designed    now  being  used  in  medical  diagnostic  devices.        crtj^r  important  construction  funding  in  the 

to   deepen   and   enlarge   the   State    Road/     now   a   $100   million   industry.    Accelerators  (,j||  includes  $6.5  million  for  WinfiekJ  lock  and 

Pammel  Creek  streambed  and  provide  stand-    themselves  have  found  new  applications  in  ^g^,  Qp  ^)^  Kanawha  River.  I  sponsored  this 

ard  flood  control  protection  in  this  area  of  La    cancer  therapy,  ion  implantation,  and  other  niuch-needed  project  in  the  publk;  works  and 

Crosse.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  Pammel  Creek  re-     areas.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  when  we  learn  transportation  authorizing  legislation  to  provide 

ceived  $1.1  million.  H.R.  4567  increases  this    how  to  construct  a  high-technology  device  like  fo^  more  efficient  movement  of  steam  and 

level  in  fiscal  year  1989  to  $6.4  million.  the  SSC,  our  knowledge  of  technology,  like  metallurgical  coal  from  southern  West  Virginia 

Finally,  this  appropriations  bill  includes  our  knowledge  of  basic  science,  is  immeasur-  ^g  niarkets  throughout  the  Nation.  Also  provkJ- 
$280,000  for  the  Mississippi  River/Black  ably  advanced.  gd  in  the  bill  is  $14.2  million  for  lock  and  dam 
River/La  Crosse  River  flood  damage  preven-  1  understand  only  too  well  the  budget  con-  7  ^^  g^gys  Landing  on  the  Monongahela  and 
tion  project.  Also  in  the  La  Crosse  area,  this  straints  we  are  facing.  But  I  do  not  believe  52.8  million  for  lock  and  dam  8  at  Point 
project  received  $100,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  that  the  solution  to  our  dilemma  lies  in  short-  Marion,  also  on  the  Monongahela.  The  mod- 
Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4567,  the  energy  and  changing  our  scientific  and  technological  emization  of  these  facilities  is  also  long  past 
water  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1989,  is  future.  Therein  lies  the  promise  for  tomorrow.  I  ^^g  ^^  ^uch  needed, 
a  responsible  piece  of  legislation  which  de-  urge  my  colleagues  to  supprt  the  Supercon-  ;^|sq  qj  significance  to  southern  West  Virgin- 
serve  our  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ducting  Super  Collider.  jg  jg  the  $47.4  million  included  in  H.R.  4567 
support  its  adoption  today.                                       Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  strong  (q^  ,|oo(j  control  projects  on  the  Levisa  and 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support     support  of  H.R.  4567,  the  energy  and  water  j^g  po^ks  and  the  upper  Cumberland  River, 

of  funding  for  the  Superconducting  Super  Col-     development    appropriations    for    fiscal    year  jhese  projects,  such  as  the  flood  walls  under 

lider   Some  of  our  colleagues  have  risen  to     1989.  Of  great  importance  to  my  home  State  construction  at  Williamson  and  the  floodproof- 

assert  that  we  should  not  build  the  SSC  be-    of  West  Virginia  is  funding  contained  in  the  bill  j^g  of  homes  in  that  area,  are  cmcial  to  the 

cause  it  costs  too  much.   I  would  seek  to     for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  f^iurg  well-being  of  the  Tug  Valley  communi- 

remind  my  colleagues  of  the  costs  if  we  do    for  the  Amriy  Corps  of  Engineers  water  devel-  (jgs  that  have  been  ravaged  time  and  again  by 

not  build  the  SSC.  opment  projects.  severe  flooding. 

Basic,  long-term  research  is  the  underpin-        H.R.    4567   appropriates   $107    million   for        Another  area  of  funding  in  the  bill  covers 

ning  of  technological  advance.  What  we  call    fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  (f,e  operation  and   maintenance  of  existing 

the  high  technologies  of  today  had  their  on-    Commission,  a  program  that  has  been  of  criti-  corps  projects  throughout  West  Virginia.  In- 

gins  in  basic  research  that  was  conducted  a     cal  importance  not  only  to  West  Virginia  but  to  eluded  is  funding  for  operation  and  mainte- 

decade  or  more  ago.  For  example,  building  in-     the  other  areas  which  make  up  the  unique  ^gnce  at  the  following  areas: 

tegrated  circuits  on  semiconductor  chips  start-    section  of  this  Nation  known  as  Appalachia.  ^^^cYv  Pork  Lake $573,000 

ed  as  an  idea  in  someone's  head  almost  40        Since  1965,  the  ARC  has  continuously  pro-  Bluestone  Lake 767.000 

years  ago.  Today  that  "idea"  is  a  billion-dollar    moted  much-needed  economic  progress  in  Bumsville  Lake 919,000 

industry  That  "idea"  has  led  to  the  technolog-    Appalachia,    decreasing    the    poverty    level.  East  Lynn  Lake 742,000 

k;al  revolution  that  continues  to  sweep  and     boosting  the  level  of  income,  cutting  infant  Elk  River  Harbor 285.000 

transform  our  society  If  we  look  even  further     mortality  rates,  and  increasing  the  number  of  Elkins 12,000 

back  we  see  that  modem  technology  would    doctors.  The  level  of  education  in  the  area  is  Kanawha  River  locks  and  dams...    6,107.000 

have' been  impossible  without  knowledge  of    approaching  the  national  average.  Progress  R.  D.  Bailey  Lake..       ^•°®^'^ 

the  atom   knowledge  that  scientists  began  to     has  been  made.  However,  the  inescapable  StonewaU  Jackson  Lake 596.000 

^veal  aTthe  turn  of  this  century.  Without  this     fact  remains  that  there  is  much  left  to  be  done  |;^«J^1«  ^ak^ '^J'J^ 

commitment  to  basic  research,  we  risk  losing     before  the  region  is  on  par  with  other  areas  of  Sutton  Lake l.387,ooo 

out  on  the  next  great  technological  revolution,    the  Nation.  .  .     ^      ■  ^  u  n    ..«-.  '    j 

SaS/er  it  rnav  eventually  be  While  dramatic  improvements  have  been        Again,  I  strongly  support  H.R.  4567  and 

The  long-term,  high-risk  nature  of  basic  re-    made,  Appalachia  still  suffers  disproportionate  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  rts  adoption, 
search  is  not  a  disadvantage,  as  our  col-    socioeconomic  hardships.  My  home  State  of        Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  extraor- 

teTgue  claims  Instead  it  is  the  justification  for    West  Virginia  continues  to  stnjggle  with  the  dinarity  difficult  budget  constraints,  the  Energy 
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and  Water  Dove  Dpment  Appropriations  Sut>- 
committee  has  br  )ught  the  House  a  very  good 
bill,  and  I  urge  m>i  colleagues  to  support  It. 

The  bill  actualhi  reduces  the  budget  request 
tor  the  Army  Cor  >s  of  Engineers,  and  makes 
similar  cuts  in  a  \  ariety  of  Energy  Department 
programs.  At  thi  same  time,  it  addresses 
many  critical  loca  and  national  needs. 

The  continuing  threat  posed  by  40  years  of 
radioactive  and  loxic  waste  at  the  Hanford, 
WA,  reservation  s  the  rto.  1  environmental 
problem  In  the  'acific  Northwest.  This  bill 
takes  a  big  step  in  implementing  a  program 
for  long-term  disf  osal  of  waste  at  Hanford  by 
increasing  three  E  nergy  Department  waste  ap- 
propriations by  a  otal  of  $35,000,000. 

Included  in  this  increase  are  $18,000,000 
for  general  envii  onmental  restoration  activi- 
ties: $12,000,000  for  waste  operations,  includ- 
ing acceleration  3f  the  B-plant  modifications 
and  grout  fadliti*  s;  and  $5,000,000  to  speed 
up  construction  o  the  Hanford  Waste  Vitrifica- 
tion Plant. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  small  but  impor- 
tant additions  in  he  Corps  of  Engineers'  Op- 
erations and  ^Maintenance  account  for 
Oregon.  Those  iiclude  $2,100,000  for  con- 
struction of  wing  vails  at  the  Astoria  East  End 
Boat  Basin;  $67  2,000  for  dredging  on  the 
Rogue  River  at  G  old  Beach;  and  $256,000  for 
dredging  at  Port  ( >rford. 

Finally,  the  bill  :»ntinues  important  research 
in  biomass  bioprc  cessing  and  advanced  mem- 
brane technology  research  at  the  Oregon 
Graduate  Center,  at  $700,000  and  $500,000, 
respectively. 

t  appreciate  tie  work  of  Chairman  Tom 
Bevill,  JOHN  M>  ERS,  and  the  other  subcom- 
mittee members  to  address  Oregon's  most 
urgent  priorities,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  >ill. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  ( f  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  its 
budget  request  fc  r  fiscal  year  1 989  the  admin- 
istration asked  fi>r  $363  million  for  research, 
planning,  and  in  tial  construction  for  the  Su- 
perconducting Super  Collider.  The  appropria- 
tton  before  us  to  jay  provides  for  less  than  a 
third  of  that  amoi  nt— $100  million. 

This  is  a  substantial  sum  of  money,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  i  resent  fiscal  realities.  It  sug- 
gests, however,  a  waivering  in  our  commit- 
ment to  the  proj€  A. 

While  It  may  h  ave  been  inevitable,  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  th  !  SSC  project  Is  Increasingly 
cast  as  a  State  i  tconomic  development  issue. 
I  am  aware  of  th  ?  economic  benefits  the  SSC 
will  bring— my  S  ate,  Illinois,  is  among  those 
vying  for  the  priv  lege  of  housing  the  facility.  It 
is  critkal,  howe>er,  that  Congress  resist  the 
temptation  to  kx  k  upon  this  as  a  State  or  re- 
gonal  issue. 

It  is  much  mor )  than  that— it  is  a  test  of  our 
natk>nal  commit  nent  to  basic  scientific  re- 
search. This  is  a  i  area  vital  to  the  technology 
t>ase  of  our  Nati(  in  and  to  our  national  econo- 
my. It  is  one  of  »  dwindling  number  of  critical 
areas  wtiere  we  can  say  with  a  measure  of 
confkjence  that  the  United  States  is  a  worid 
leader. 

It  is  well  worth  remembering,  as  we  proceed 
ahead  with  det  ate  and  discussion  on  this 
issue,  that  past  ivestments  in  basic  research 
have  been  repjjd  hundreds  of  times  over. 
While  these  investments  have  always  been 
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costly,  we  are  healthier,  nf>ore  secure,  and  fi- 
nancially richer  as  a  nation  because  of  them. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chaimian,  if  we  want  to 
remain  a  leader  in  the  scientific  worid,  we 
must  move  forward  with  the  superconducting 
super  collider  project.  Our  international  coun- 
terparts have  moved  fonward  aggressively  in 
basic  research,  while  we  are  beginning  to  lag 
behind.  Many  nations  today  spend  two  or 
three  times  the  anrnjunt  we  spend  on  basic  re- 
search. 

The  bill  before  us  here  today,  provides  $100 
milfen  for  this  important  project.  This  is  not  as 
much  as  the  admlnistratk>n  had  hoped  for,  or 
as  much  as  many  of  us  hoped  for,  but  it  is  a 
start  in  our  efforts  to  construct  the  largest, 
most  advanced  scientific  instrument  ever  built. 

The  benefits  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider  will  provide  the  United  States  are  nu- 
merous. Beside  the  fact  that  this  instrument 
will  be  the  largest  particle  accelerator  In  the 
worid  and  will  provide  us  with  the  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  matter,  the  super  col- 
lider will  spur  an  increased  emphasis  on  math 
and  science  in  our  educational  systems.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  responsibility  to  future  gen- 
eratksns  to  provide  them  with  the  knowledge 
and  technology  they  will  need  to  be  competi- 
tive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any  efforts 
to  reduce  the  funding  provided  in  this  bill  for 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider.  It  is  im- 
portant basic  research  which  will  ultimately 
provide  us  with  new  technologies,  new  indus- 
tries, and  new  jobs. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we're 
considering  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1989.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
budget  resolution  which  passed  the  House 
eariier  this  year,  H.R.  4567  appropriates  $100 
million  for  the  continued  study  of  the  Super- 
conducting Super  Collider.  [SSC]. 

This  dynamic  facility  will  readily  surpass  the 
capabilities  of  existing  particle  accelerators, 
and  launch  us  into  the  next  generation  of  high 
energy  particle  physics.  More  importantly,  the 
SSC  will  enable  scientists  to  better  under- 
stand the  most  fundamental  properties  of 
matter,  and  how  they  determine  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

The  House  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
bring  this  dream  closer  to  reality  by  approving 
the  level  of  funding  set  forth  in  H.R.  4567.  As 
is  true  with  other  Government-sponsored  high- 
technology  initiatives,  the  SSC  promises  to 
yield  numerous  benefits.  Much  like  our  Na- 
tion's space  program,  an  investment  of  this 
magnitude  is  an  investment  in  America's 
future. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  as  the 
worid's  technological  leader,  we  have  to  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  price.  While  we  should 
denrronstrate  our  commitment  to  this  worthy 
project  by  approving  the  funding  contained  in 
H.R.  4567,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  SSC 
will  yield  global  benefits.  Therefore,  we  must 
continue  to  solicit  the  support  of  friendly  na- 
tions as  we  continue  to  pursue  this  bold  and 
promising  initiative. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  hard  work  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  put  into  the  energy  and 
water  development  bill,  which  we  will  be  con- 
sidering late  today.  Tough  choices  had  to  be 


made,  and  I  compliment  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  fiscal  restraint. 

I  do  believe  that  we  need  to  ask  whether 
the  priorities  we  are  setting  best  match  our 
needs  today.  Make  no  mistake  about  it— we 
are  in  a  technological  race  for  our  lives.  Even 
our  strongesi.  most  innovative  firms  are  facing 
unrelenting  pressure  from  foreign  competition. 
We  need  to  ensure  that  we  are  providing  our 
industrial  and  academic  scientists  with  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  stay  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  research. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  need  to  give  higher 
priority  to  the  Department  of  Energy's  7-GeV 
advanced  photon  source.  Using  the  intense  x- 
ray  beams  from  the  APS,  researchers  from  in- 
dustry, academia,  and  Federal  laboratories  will 
be  able  to  study  the  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  of  materials  in  much  greater  detail 
than  ever  before  possible.  Moving  pictures  of 
fast  chemical  and  biological  reactions — even 
movies  of  the  living,  beating  heart— will 
become  possible.  Greater  understanding  of 
materials  and  biological  systems  will  directly 
lead  to  major  practical  advances  in  many 
fields,  including  medicine,  pharmaceuticals, 
petroleum,  steel,  autos,  semiconductors,  su- 
perconductors, coal  and  chemicals. 

There  Is  no  question  of  industry's  strong 
support  for  the  advanced  photon  source. 
Design  and  planning  of  the  facility  has  attract- 
ed more  industrial  interest  and  participation 
than  any  other  basic  research  facility  in  the 
United  States.  User  conferences  have  been 
attended  by  representatives  from  over  300  in- 
dustries and  universities.  The  APS  steering 
committee,  which  will  help  plan  the  use  of  the 
facility,  includes  many  industrial  researchers. 
Most  significant  in  my  mind  is  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry has  been  willing  "to  put  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is."  Many  firms  and  universi- 
ties will  be  putting  up  their  own  funds  to  con- 
struct "beam  lines"  and  hire  technical  person- 
nel to  conduct  their  experiments. 

The  advanced  photon  source  has  also 
earned  high  priority  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  as  well.  The  APS  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly reviewed,  validated  and  endorsed  than 
any  previous  DOE  energy  research  project. 
Since  the  preliminary  conceptual  and  design 
work  began  in  1984.  the  APS  has  t)een  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Energy's  Energy 
Research  Advisory  Board,  two  panels  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  other  scientif- 
ic bodies.  In  a  report  entitled  "Major  Facilities 
for  Materials  Research  and  Related  Disci- 
plines" (1984),  the  NRC  called  the  APS  the 
"first  priority  for  new  facilities"  and  the  "cen- 
terpiece for  synchrotron  radiation  studies." 
The  recommendations  in  this  report  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  DOE's  Energy  Research  Board, 
which  reported  that  the  NRC's  "scientific  pri- 
orities ...  are  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  are  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  r\ation  ..."  A  later  NRC  report 
entitled  "Physics  Through  the  1990's"  (1986) 
recommended  that  the  APS  "should  be  com- 
pleted in  the  early  1 990s,  since  projected  user 
demand  will  saturate  then-existing  facilities  by 
that  time." 

I  would  also  note  that  last  year  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  reported  that  "(t)his  advanced  facility 
(the  APS)  will  be  crucial  for  maintaining  U.S. 
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international  competitiveness  in  industrial  re- 
search, basic  research,  defense-related  re- 
search and  in  a  wkje  variety  of  applications  in- 
cluding medical  diagnosis."  The  potential  ben- 
efits of  a  machine  like  the  APS  have  not  been 
lost  on  our  competitors.  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Europe  are  already  aggressively  pursuing  con- 
stmctkjn  of  similar  machines,  which  will  likely 
be  completed  before  the  APS  comes  on  line. 
The  Japanese  machine.  I  might  add,  is  a  virtu- 
al copy  of  our  own  APS.  Once  again  we  ain 
the  risk  of  falling  behind  in  an  important  area 
of  technology  that  we  originally  developed. 

I  understood  too  well  the  budget  constraints 
we  are  facing  and  the  reasons  behind  the 
committee's  decision  not  to  fund  construction 
this  year.  But  I  believe  that  we  need  to  look 
further  down  the  road  to  what  our  needs  are 
going  to  be.  Our  future  demands  that  we 
remain  at  the  forefront  of  science  and  tech- 
nology if  we  want  to  remain  competitive  in 
global  martlets.  Should  funds  become  avail- 
able in  this  bill,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
vanced photon  source  will  become  a  high  pri- 
ority with  this  Congress. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4567,  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1989. 

This  important  legislation  appropriates  $17.8 
billion  for  energy  and  water  activities.  A  little 
known  fact  is  that  Oklahoma  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  more  miles  of  fresh  water 
shoreline  than  any  other  State,  this  appropria- 
tion bill  is  very  important  to  the  people  back 
home.  Of  the  $3.3  billion  designated  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  programs— $40  mil- 
lion will  be  tunneled  to  Oklahoma  for  on-going 
water  projects.  Approximately  $36  million  will 
go  toward  operation  and  maintenance  of  26  of 
Oklahoma's  lakes.  The  rest  will  go  for  plan- 
ning and  study  on  seven  other  water  projects, 
including  two  that  are  in  the  first  district:  Fry 
Creeks  and  the  Keystone  Dam  to  Tulsa. 

In  this  time  of  budgetary  constraints,  I  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee  in  their 
job  of  approving  a  clean  bill— one  that  in- 
cludes no  new  starts  in  1989.  While  no  new 
water  projects  are  requested,  the  committee 
did  adopt  a  measure  to  proceed  with  research 
on  the  super  collider  project.  According  to  the 
administration,  $4  billion  will  be  needed  to 
complete  wori<  on  the  super  collider.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  committee  did  not  provide 
any  money  for  constmction  of  the  super  col- 
lider. Instead,  H.R.  4567  includes  only  a  $100 
million  for  the  super  collider— barely  enough 
to  keep  the  project  alive.  It  is  critical  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  push  fonward  on  the 
atom  smasher  which  may  lead  to  enomious 
gains  in  the  area  of  energy  and  medical  sci- 
ence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to 
have  supported  H.R.  4567  which  includes  $1 
million  for  the  superconducting  super  collider. 
I  commend  the  chairman  and  the  Committee 
for  their  recognition  of  the  merits  of  this 
project  despite  the  fact  that  these  are  times  of 
fiscal  restraint.  Because  this  was  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  year  I  believe  it  set  a 
standard  on  the  need  to  make  responsible 
choices. 

We  have  all  been  hearing  a  lot  atxjut  the 
superconducting  super  collider  and  the  impor- 


tant advances  it  will  lead  to.  Though  most  of 
us  are  not  high  energy  physicists,  we  share  a 
fundamental  understanding  that  America's 
future  is  inextricably  linked  to  our  ability  to 
think  long  temi. 

To  some,  the  SSC  is  one  of  those  esoteric 
projects  that  has  a  big  price  tag.  Well,  it 
wasn't  too  long  ago  that  many  had  the  same 
reservations  and  doubts  atwut  why  we 
needed  to  go  to  the  Moon,  or  to  bottom  of  the 
sea  to  explore.  I  think  it  has  t)ecome  abun- 
dantly clear  that  dramatic  initiative  creates 
new  sciences,  new  industries  and  a  higher 
quality  of  life.  When  scientists  have  been  free 
to  pursue  their  investigative  passions  they 
have  literally  changed  the  worid. 

Today  scientific  and  technological  innova- 
tions take  place  faster  than  ever  before.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States  must  act  decisive- 
ly and  affirmatively.  It  is  a  question  of  preserv- 
ing our  country's  role  as  a  technological 
leader  and  subsequently  our  national  security. 

The  administration  has  been  very  supportive 
of  this  project.  In  fact,  the  original  administra- 
tion request  was  for  $363  million.  When  the 
Science,  Space  and  Technology  Committee 
examined  the  SSC,  some  delicate  prioritizing 
had  to  take  place.  Many  noteworthy  scientific 
and  technological  projects  were  reviewed.  Mr. 
Chairman,  consistently,  it  was  evident  that  the 
SSC  was  a  project  of  great  import  and  merit. 
It  attracted  the  bipartisan  support  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. In  fact  $147  million  was  authorized.  I 
might  also  add  that  although  only  seven 
States  are  presently  in  contention  for  the 
project,  it  has  been  viewed  enthusiastically  by 
members  whose  States  are  not  among  those 
under  consideration  for  the  site  selection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  SSC  reflects  a  balance  between 
national  scientific  priorities  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. It  echoes  the  undeniable  sentiment  of 
the  Science  Committee  that  we  must  proceed 
with  this  project. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989,  for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

title: 

department  of  defense— civil 

department  of  the  army 

Corps  op  Engineers— Civil 
The  following  appropriations  shall  Xx  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  authorized  civU  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Army  per- 
taining to  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control, 
beach  erosion,  and  related  purposes. 
General  Investigations 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  collection 
and  study  of  basic  information  pertaining  to 
river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  shore  pro- 
tection, and  related  projects,  restudy  of  au- 
thorized projects,  miscellaneous  investiga- 
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tions,  and  when  authorized  by  laws,  surveys 
and  detailed  studies  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  projects  prior  to  coitstruction, 
$142,405,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  $300,000  of  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill  for  section  22  plan- 
ning assistance  to  the  States  shaU  be  used 
to  assist  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  seeking  so- 
lutions to  water  problems,  including  investi- 
gating and  resolving  problems  of  stream- 
bank  erosion  and  envirorunental  concerns 
along  the  Platte  and  Missouri  Rivers:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  $100,000  of  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  shall  be  used  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  to  complete  preconstruc- 
tion  activities  of  the  Platte  River  bank  sta- 
bilization demonstration  project  for  a  46- 
mile  reach  of  the  Platte  River  Ijetween  Her- 
shey,  Nebraska,  and  the  Iwundary  l)etwe€n 
Lincoln  and  Dawson  Counties.  Nebraska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  study  of  the 
project  authorized  as  a  demonstration 
project  at  Sunset  Harbor,  California,  and 
submit  his  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
complete  the  Arkansas  River  and  Tributar- 
ies, South  Central  and  Southeast  Areas  of 
Oklahoma,  Comprehensive  Study  and  the 
Red  River  Basin,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Texas.  Comprehensive  Study  by 
March  31.  1989.  and  to  include  in  the  final - 
report  data  on  the  economic  factors  that 
affect  the  feaslbUity  of  each  project,  indi- 
cating on  a  sliding  scale  what  levels  of  each 
economic  factor  could  make  each  project 
feasible  at  a  future  date.  The  economic 
impact  plans  associated  with  the  al)ove  stud- 
ies shall  be  conducted  without  the  require- 
ment of  meeting  the  completion  date  speci- 
fied above. 

Construction,  General 
For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorized  by  laws;  and  detailed 
studies,  and  plans  and  specifications,  of 
projects  (Including  those  for  development 
with  participation  or  under  consideration 
for  participation  by  States,  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  groups)  authorized  or 
made  eligible  for  selection  by  law  (but  such 
studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commitment 
of  the  Government  to  construction), 
$1,193,687,000,  of  which  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  no  fully  allocated 
funding  policy  shall  apply  and  that  all 
structural  portions  shall  conform  to  the 
Standard  Project  Flood  level  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  Barbourvllle,  Kentucky, 
and  Harlan,  Kentucky  (Levlsa/Tug  Forks  of 
Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland 
River,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky): Provided  further.  That  $500,000  of 
the  total  sum  herein  appropriated  for  the 
Big  South  Pork  National  River  and  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  construction  of  Infra- 
structure, Including,  but  not  limited  to.  road 
and  sewer  development,  associated  with  the 
Bear  Creek,  Kentucky,  portion  of  the 
project,  such  funds  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 
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OPTERED  BY  MK.  BERMAM 

Mr.    Chairman. 


(during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
amendment  be  consid- 
and    printed    in    the 


Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


in  Public  Law  99-662, 
funds  shall  be  made 
Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
operate,  and  main- 
facilities  at  Hansen 
CA.  That  authoriz- 
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based  on  the  re- 
of  dredged  material 
Dam.  Today's  appropria- 
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that  Congress  has  seen 
to  restore  the  lake  at 
its  former  recreational 
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ities since  I've  been  in  Congress.  The 
community  which  has  the  best  access 
to  Hansen  Dam,  is  that  which  most  re- 
quires such  a  park.  The  neighborhoods 
surrounding  Hansen  are  economically 
disadvantaged  and  without  a  real  com- 
munity center.  Hansen  Dam  would 
provide  such  a  focal  point. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  familiar 
with  this  amendment  and  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Herman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tions in  a  brief  colloquy  on  the 
Sheyenne  River-West  Pargo-Riverside 
flood  control  project  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
first  want  to  reiterate  to  the  chairman 
and  my  colleagues  how  important  the 
Sheyenne  River  flood  control  project 
is  to  me  and  the  people  of  North 
Dakota.  Building  the  diversion  chan- 
nel and  related  project  features  will 
provide  flood  protection  to  the  city  of 
West  Fargo,  the  western  suburbs  of 
Fargo,  and  the  town  of  Riverside. 
Such  protection  will  safeguard  these 
communities  against  the  annual  worry 
of  yet  another  flood  and  actually  pre- 
vent the  flooding  which  has  been  a 
real  threat  dozens  of  times  in  the  last 
three  decades. 

It  will  also  bring  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  Bonanzaville  Historic 
Museum,  which  houses  hundreds  of 
valuable  artifacts  about  frontier  life 
and  early  agriculture  in  North  Dakota. 
It  will  further  permit  construction  of 
new  residential  tracts— long  held  back 
by  the  threat  of  periodic  flooding— to 
move  forward  and  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  area. 

For  these  reasons,  I  want  to  obtain 
the  chairman's  assurance  that  the 
Sheyenne  River- West  Fargo  project  is 
still  scheduled  for  construction. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  is  correct.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  this  important  flood 
control  project  in  North  Dakota  will 
be  built.  All  the  committee  did  was 
delay  its  start,  as  we  did  for  all  other 
new  construction  projects  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Given  the  con- 
straints of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
budget  law  and  the  budget  summit 
agreement,  the  committee  was  simply 
unable  to  fund  new  projects  this  year. 
That  is  why  we  had  to  delay  construc- 
tion on  the  Sheyenne  River  project. 
Let  me  again  say  that  this  project  was 
not    singled    out.    Every    other    new 


project  was  also  delayed  by  the  com- 
mittee action. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Do 
I  understand,  then,  that  the  commit- 
tee wishes  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion as  a  priority  item  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  My  colleague  has  accu- 
rately stated  our  intention.  May  I  rein- 
force that  by  noting  that  our  bill  does 
include  $880,000  in  planning  funds  for 
the  Sheyenne  River  project  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  This  means  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  can  do  all  necessary  pre- 
paratory work  so  the  actual  construc- 
tion can  proceed  immediately  thereaf- 
ter. 

My  colleague  has  my  full  support  for 
this  vitally  needed  project  and  my 
pledge  to  provide  construction  funds 
as  soon  as  possible.  May  I  say,  too, 
that  no  one  in  this  House  has  worked 
harder  on  behalf  of  worthy  projects 
affecting  his  district  than  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  assurances 
on  this  project,  for  his  gracious  re- 
marks, and  for  his  continued  coopera- 
tion. 

If  I  might  take  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  respond  to  the  com- 
ments of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTE],  on  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion issue. 

D  1415 

I  want  Mr.  Conte  and  my  colleagues 
to  understand  that  on  North  Dakota's 
water  project,  the  Garrison  diversion 
project,  we  went  through  a  very 
wrenching  process  to  create  a  Refor- 
mulation Act  passed  by  this  House 
which  dissipated  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding that  Garrison  diversion 
project.  That  occurred  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

The  Reformulation  Act  created  a 
project  in  North  Dakota  that  is  envi- 
ronmentally safe,  economically  sound 
and  a  good  bargain  for  this  country 
and  for  our  State.  We  would  hope  for 
support  for  level  funding  for  that 
project  in  the  years  ahead  because  we 
believe  in  North  Dakota  that  we 
struck  a  bargain  with  the  people  of 
this  country  and  now  it  is  up  to  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to 
meet  their  end  of  the  bargain  by  pro- 
viding a  decent  level  of  funding,  to 
move  forward  and  to  get  that  project 
completed. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  for  his  leadership  in 
water  policies  and  to  say  that  I  fully 
support  the  statement  made  by  our 


fine  chairman  in  support  of  the 
project  that  has  been  just  recently  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakote.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  speak  of  the  Gani- 
son  diversion  project  in  North  Dakota,  the  only 
real  issue  is  fairness  and  commitment.  When 
North  Dakota  and  Indian  tribes  sacrificed 
500,000  acres  of  prime  farm  land  and  ances- 
tral homelands,  they  accepted  the  need  for 
downstream  flood  protection  afforded  by  the 
Garrison  Dam.  They  also  expected  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  keep  its  part  of  the  contract 
by  building  a  major  water  project  in  the  State. 

GARRISON  AND  BUDGET  REAUTIES 

I  understand  the  subcommittee's  dilemma: 
how  to  allocate  limited  funds  to  many  deserv- 
ing projects.  Permit  me  to  explain  why  Gam- 
son  diversion  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  list 
in  this  appropriations  bill. 

Garrison  has  already  made  its  contribution 
to  fiscal  restraint.  The  revised  project  will  save 
the  taxpayers  $2.6  billion  compared  to  the 
original  design  and  $800  million  compared  to 
prior  law.  In  1  year  alone,  the  Bureau  &ans- 
ferred  $26  million  for  Ganison  to  other 
projects  while  we  in  Congress  implemented  in 
law  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior's  Garrison  Study  Commission  to  down- 
size the  project. 

It's  simply  asking  too  much  to  shortchange 
Garrison— and  the  people  and  tribes  of  North 
Dakota— to  delay  timely  and  full-scale  devel- 
opment of  the  reformulated  Garrison  project. 

Garrison  is  a  project  whose  main  trunk  is 
substantially  complete.  The  basic  water  deliv- 
ery system  is  about  70  percent  complete.  Had 
not  the  project  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  re- 
formulation, the  whole  delivery  system  might 
now  be  ready.  So  we  must  press  ahead  with 
completing  that  system  in  order  to  develop 
both  irrigation  and  municipal  supplies. 

GARRISON  IN  A  TIME  OF  SEVERE  DROUGHT 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Garrison  diversion  project  does  much  more 
than  execute  the  Federal  commitment  for 
compensation  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  It 
provides  the  very  lifeline  for  development  in  a 
State  plagued  both  by  inadequate  and  sub- 
standard water  supplies  for  agriculture,  minici- 
pal  use,  and  industrial  activity. 

The  lifeline  of  water  is  drawn  into  sharp 
focus  by  one  of  the  most  severe  droughts  to 
desiccate  North  Dakota  in  modern  times.  Most 
people  around  the  country  think  of  North 
Dakota  as  a  cold,  snow-swept  landscape  with 
record-breaking,  low  temperatures.  Well,  North 
Dakota  is  much  more  than  that;  it's  a  land  of 
four  seasons  with  all  of  the  beauty  that  each 
brings.  It's  also  a  State  that  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  semi-arid.  Frequently,  those  cold 
winters  leave  only  scanty  snow  cover— espe- 
cially in  the  western  reaches  of  the  State. 
And,  spring  too  often  brings  dismally  little  rain- 
fall to  the  most  farm-dependent  State  in  the 
United  States. 

That's  now  the  case  in  North  Dakota.  In 
fact,  the  State  director  of  disaster  relief  has  in- 
dicated that  we  have  been  axperiencing  a 
drought  condition  since  1978.  Imagine,  if  you 
will,  the  severe  impact  to  your  State  or  district 
of  10  years  of  inadequate  rainfall.  Picture  if 
you  will  the  devastating  consequences  to  a 


farm  economy  when  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  State  suffers  ft^om  a  shortage  of  topsoil 
and  sut>sotl  moisture.  Right  now,  over  74  per- 
cent of  my  State  lacks  sufficient  moisture  to 
carry  on  productive  faming.  Throughout  the 
State,  municipal,  rural,  and  industrial  water 
supplies  are  threatened. 

That  is  why  Garrison  Diversion  means  so 
much  to  North  Dakotans.  It  offers  the  promise 
of  more  certain  and  dependable  water  sup- 
plies to  cities,  towns,  and  farm  communities.  It 
provides  a  buffer  for  farmers  in  the  form  of  irri- 
gation during  those  frequent  seasons  wtien 
Mother  nature  jealously  holds  back  needed 
rainfall  and  snowfall. 

However,  this  promise  and  this  safeguard 
will  bring  scarce  hope  to  North  Dakota  if  the 
administration  and  Congress  do  not  provide 
resources  to  implement  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Reformulation  Act,  a  compromise  hammered 
out  between  project  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents alike.  The  add  test  of  that  compromise 
is  not  only  fulfilling  its  policy  mandates,  but 
also  undergirding  its  budget  requirements. 

I  regret  that  this  bill  falls  short  in  that  latter 
regard.  The  arbitrary  constraint  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  and  recent  budget  summit  have 
simply  dried  up  the  resources  we  need  for 
water  development.  Against  that  backdrop, 
Ganison  has  suffered  the  same  fate  as  other 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  construcfion  projects: 
it  has  not  received  its  due. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  consider  additional  funding 
as  this  bill  moves  along.  Among  the  priority 
improvements  needed,  I  would  cite  three  in 
particular. 

FUNDING  CHANGES  NEEDED 

First,  increase  the  Federal  share  of  M,R&I 
from  $7.3  million  to  $15  million. 

This  will  allow  for  almost  $8  million  for  the 
Southwest  Pipeline  while  still  permitting  con- 
struction for  priority  conservancy  district 
projects:  The  Grand  Fortes  Dam,  Langdon 
Rural  Water  System,  McLean  Sheridan  Rural 
and  Community  System,  and  several  minor 
projects  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $7  million. 

Second,  increase  the  Federal  share  for 
recreation  from  $.8  million  to  $12  million  to 
permit  adequate  progress  on  Devils  Lake 
State  Part<.  Without  timely  land  acquisition,  the 
State  may  lose  the  chance  to  acquire  key  pri- 
vate holdings. 

Third,  make  Indian  M,R&I  a  priority  for  fund- 
ing this  at  $4.5  million,  to  be  divided  among 
three  eligible  tribes  with  $2  million  each  for 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  and  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes,  and  $.5  million  for  Devils  Lake  Sioux. 

Taken  together,  these  changes  would  in- 
crease project  funding  for  the  budget  request 
level  of  $26.8  million  to  a  full-funding  level  of 
$39.5  million.  This  would  allow  level  funding, 
plus  a  modest  increase  for  Indian  projects. 

KEEPING  THE  FEDERAL  COMMITMENT 

I  understand  that  we  may  not  realize  these 
Changes  in  the  present  budget  environment. 
However,  I  also  realize  that  we  will  never 
make  good  on  the  Federal  commitment  for 
water  development  in  North  Dakota  unless  we 
stretch  to  bring  the  entire  project  on  line  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
move  with  dispatch  to  that  end  and  to  ap- 
prove at  least  level  funding  for  Gamson. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  on  the  decision  of 
the  committee  to  delay  funding  for 
new  construction  projects. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  my  con- 
cern is  with  the  Ramapo  aind  Mahwah 
Rivers  project  in  Mahwah,  NJ,  a  flood 
prone  community  in  my  district.  I  am 
aware  that  the  committee  chose  to  ap- 
propriate further  preconstruction 
funds  for  this  project  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  but  decided  to  delay  actual  con- 
struction to  a  later  time.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  once  completed,  this  vital 
project  would  protect  against  an  esti- 
mated 100  years  of  flooding.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  1968,  eight  destructive 
floods  have  caused  millions  of  dollars 
in  damage  to  this  envirormientally  sen- 
sitive area  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  appreciate  a  conunitment 
from  the  chairman  that  he  continues 
to  believe  that  this  project  is  a  priority 
and  that  the  committee  intends  to 
fund  it  to  completion. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  project  that 
we  support  very  much  and  we  will 
fund  it  just  as  soon  as  we  can  fund  any 
of  these  construction  projects,  that  is 
starting  with  construction.  We  do  sup- 
port the  project  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
fund  It  so  that  you  can  go  on  and  build 
it  very  soon. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  understand  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  and  restric- 
tions the  gentleman  had  to  work 
under  in  consideration  of  the  summit 
agreement  and  the  fiscal  austerity.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  perhaps  flood- 
ing projects  might  have  been  distin- 
guished from  the  other  construction 
projects  but  I  do  appreciate  the  com- 
mitment of  the  chairman  at  this  time 
and  I  would  hope  that  perhaps  next 
year  we  would  be  able  to  see  our  way 
through  to  this  funding. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  hope  that  we  will  do 
so.  I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman.  Cer- 
tainly I  think  flood  projects  are  the 
most  critical.  I  might  add  most  of  our 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  are  flood 
control  projects.  I  like  to  use  the  word 
"invest"  because  we  are  protecting 
property  as  well  as  lives.  Just  putting 
a  value  on  the  property  which  we 
cannot  do  on  the  lives,  of  course,  that 
in  itself  has  proven  to  be  a  very  good 
investment. 

I  might  point  out,  as  the  gentlewom- 
an knows,  her  project  is  just  one  of 
the  many  and  none  have  any  new  con- 
struction starts  in  them  because  it 
really  just  came  down  to  where  in  the 
committee  we  had  to  decide  to  contin- 
ue what  was  already  under  construc- 
tion and  we  even  had  to  cut  some  of 
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delay  in  construction  will  only  serve  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  project.  Of 
course,  the  added  cost  will  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers.  Clearly,  this  is  a  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  response. 

Second,  we  are  gambling  with 
Mother  Nature  here.  Should  another 
flood  ravage  the  Mahwah  area  prior  to 
completion  of  this  project,  the  esti- 
mated damage  to  local  businesses  smd 
the  accompanying  loss  of  revenue  will 
undoubtedly  put  an  added  strain  on 
the  Federal  treasury. 

Third,  and  most  important,  we  are 
gambling  with  the  lives  and  livelihood 
of  thousands  of  northern  New  Jersey 
residents.  The  longer  we  stretch  out 
this  crucial  project,  the  greater  the 
threat  to  Bergen  and  Passaic  County 
businesses  and  jobs  and  the  greater 
the  threat  to  Bergen  and  Passaic 
County  families. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  Senate  to  restore  construction 
funding  for  this  vital  project.  I  believe 
there  Is  overwhelming  justification  for 
this  project  to  be  funded  now. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
E:nergy  and  Water.  This  concerns  an 
amendment  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
the.t  dealt  with  earmarking  $2.4  mil- 
lion for  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
struction funds  for  the  repair  of  New 
Mexico's  Acequias'  irrigation  systems. 

These  are  irrigation  ditches  dating 
back  to  the  18th  century  which  have 
significant  cultural  and  historical 
values  to  many  localities  in  the  State. 
These  are  projects  which  have  already 
been  authorized,  $40  million  in  the 
Water  Resources  Act,  and  the  renova- 
tion of  the  canals  and  small  diversion 
dams  is  one  of  the  key  ingredients  in 
the  economic  development  of  northern 
New  Mexico.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  the  chairman  that  because  it  is  a 
new  start,  even  though  the  projects 
have  been  funded  before  for  design 
funds,  that  because  of  budget  consid- 
erations this  worthy  project  was  not 
able  to  make  it  into  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  just  get  the  confirmation 
from  the  chairman  on  this. 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  consider  the 
project  of  the  gentleman  a  good 
project,  of  course,  but  as  stated  before 
here  today,  this  is  a  new  start  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  fund  new  starts  in 
any  place  in  the  United  States  in  this 
1989  appropriations  biU. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  It  is  conceiva- 
ble that  the  committee,  faced  with  po- 
tential budget  restrictions  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  would  find  it  necessary  also 


not  to  fund  projects  like  these  that 
have  been  funded  previotisly  before,  in 
the  1990  budget? 

Mr.  piTVTT.T.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
hope  that  we  will  be  in  a  position,  cer- 
tainly even  next  year,  we  hope  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  fund  some  new  con- 
struction starts:  but  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  at  this  point. 

I  will  say  certainly  we  will  give  the 
gentleman  every  consideration  as  we 
have  done  on  several  projects  even 
this  year.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to 
be  of  assistance  to  our  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  question 
but  that  his  subcommittee  has  been 
very  responsive.  I  Just  want  to  stress 
once  again  the  importance  of  these 
projects  that  have  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  be  offering 
any  amendment  but  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  budget  of  1990,  should  there  be 
an  occasion  in  conference  with  the 
Sente  that  consideration  be  given  to 
continue  these  projects  which  the  sub- 
committee has  f  imded  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Acequias  commu- 
nity irrigation  ditches,  dating  back  to 
the  18th  century,  have  significant  cul- 
tural and  historical  value  to  many  lo- 
calities in  the  State.  More  importsmt- 
ly,  the  renovation  of  the  canals  and 
small  diversion  dams  making  up  the 
Acequias  system  is  essential  to  contin- 
ue the  delivery  of  water  that  many 
small  communities  depend  on  for  their 
economic  livelihood. 

It  does  not  suld  any  money  to  the  bill 
but  uses  funds  from  other  New  Mexico 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects. 

This  is  not  a  new  project. 

The  Acequias  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  the  1986 
Water  Resources  Development  Act, 
and  has  been  funded  for  the  last  2 
fiscal  years.  With  funding  from  fiscal 
year  1988,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
soon  begin  construction  on  the  first 
phases  of  the  project  with  great  sup- 
port by  local  communities  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ad- 
vises us  that  they  have  the  capability 
of  using  $4  million  for  additional  con- 
struction under  the  Acequias  Program 
in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  State  of  New 
Mexico  fully  supports  the  program 
and  has  already  appropriated  its 
share. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  which  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  budget  agreement, 
to  continue  a  program  that  demon- 
strates how  effective  a  cooperative 
effort  can  be  in  the  development  and 
conservation  of  scarce  water  resources. 

Amendbients  to  H.R.  4567  Offered  Bt  Mr. 
Richardson  of  New  Mexico 

Page  4.  line  5,  strike  "$1,193,687,000,"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,194,680,700.". 

Page  4,  line  20,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  "Provided  fuTther, 
That  $2,423,700  of  the  funds  appropriated 


shall  be  available  for  the  Acequias  Irriga- 
tion System  in  New  Mexico:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  not  more  than  $6,660,000  of  the 
ftmds  appropriated  may  be  made  avaUable 
for  the  Alamogordo.  New  Mexico,  construc- 
tion project:  Provided  further.  That  not 
more  than  $2,790,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated may  be  made  available  for  the  Puerco 
River  project  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  not  more  than 
$3,420,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  may  be 
made  available  for  the  Rio  Grande  Flood- 
way  project.  Truth  or  Consequences  Unit, 
New  Mexico.". 

Page  5,  line  22.  strike  "$1,378,833,000," 
and  Insert  "$1,377,839,300,". 

Page  6,  line  15,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  $4,474,800  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated may  be  made  available  for  the 
Abiquiu  I>am  project,  New  Mexico:  Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  $1,104,300  of 
the  funds  appropriated  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  CochitI  Lake  project.  New 
Mexico:  Provided  further.  That  not  more 
than  $2,089,800  of  the  funds  appropriated 
may  be  made  available  for  the  Conchas 
Lake,  project.  New  Mexico:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  more  than  $203,400  of  the 
funds  appropriated  may  be  made  available 
for  the  Galisteo  Dam  project.  New  Mexico: 
Provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
$264,600  of  the  funds  appropriated  may  be 
made  available  for  the  Jemez  Canyon 
project.  New  Mexico:  Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  $483,300  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated may  be  made  available  for  the  Santa 
Rosa  Dam  and  Lake  project.  New  Mexico: 
Provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
$323,100  of  the  funds  appropriated  may  be 
available  for  the  Two  Rivers  Dam  project. 
New  Mexico.". 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  honorable 
chairman  from  Alabama  to  express  my 
concern  over  a  problem  which  has  oc- 
curred in  my  district  relative  to  a 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  repair 
project. 

In  Holland,  MI,  the  corps  recently 
completed  a  rehabilitation  project  on 
the  Holland  pier.  Unfortunately,  the 
corps  did  not  adequately  consider  the 
impact  of  its  repairs  on  established 
recreational  fishing.  As  a  result,  the 
repairs  destroyed  most  of  the  commer- 
cial fishing  off  the  pier.  According  to 
local  merchants,  sportsmen,  and  even 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  it  resulted  in  decreased  rev- 
enues of  $300,000  annually  to  the  area. 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  there  are 
numerous  other  projects  planned  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  which 
could  seriously  damage  recreation  in 

the  area. 

I  would  have  liked  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4567  that  would 
prohibit  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  using  funds  for  projects  which 
impair  recreational  uses,  however,  I  re- 
alize that  such  an  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order  on  an  appropriations 

bill. 

My  amendment  would  simply  insure 
that  existing  recreation  of  any  water 


resource  project  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  corps'  rehabilitation 
projects. 

I  will  have  good  bipartisan  support 
as  my  amendment  will  be  offered  on 
an  authorization  bill  in  my  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  agree  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  needs  to  be  addressed  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Flood    Control,    Mississippi    River    and 
Tributaries,    Arkansas,    Illinois,    Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri. 
AND  Tennessee 

For  expenses  necessary  for  prosecuting 
work  of  flood  control,  and  rescue  work, 
repair,  restoration,  or  maintenance  of  flood 
control  projects  threatened  or  destroyed  by 
flood,  as  authorized  by  law  (33  U.S.C.  702a. 
702g-l),  $337,980,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  not  less 
than  $250,000  shall  be  available  for  bank 
stabilization  measures  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  be  advisable  for  the 
control  of  bank  erosion  of  streams  in  the 
Yazoo  Basin,  including  the  foothiU  area, 
and  where  necessary  such  measures  shall 
complement  similar  works  planned  and  con- 
structed by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  be  limited  to  the  areas  of  responsibility 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  District  Engineer 
and  the  State  Conservationist. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  General 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  care  of 
existing  river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  and 
related  works,  including  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  harbor 
channels  provided  by  a  State,  municipality 
or  other  public  agency,  outside  of  harbor 
lines,  and  serving  essential  needs  of  general 
commerce  and  navigation:  surveys  and 
charting  of  northern  and  northwestern 
lakes  and  connecting  waters:  clearing  and 
straightening  channels;  and  removal  of  ob- 
structions to  navigation,  $1,378,833,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
such  sums  as  become  available  in  the 
Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-662.  may  be  derived  from 
that  fund,  and  of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be 
for  construction,  operation,  ajid  mainte- 
nance of  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  to  be 
derived  from  the  special  account  established 
by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4601):  Provided, 
That  $200,000  of  funds  appropriated  in  this 
bill  shall  be  used  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers for  operation  and  maintenance  oi 
existing  structures  and  facilities  of  the  Mis- 
souri National  Recreation  River,  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shaU  allow  an  entity 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  that  is  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  development  of  the  water  and 
natural  resources  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
Red  River  basins  in  southeast  Oklahoma  to 
operate  and  <xx;upy,  at  no  expense  to  such 
entity  of  the  State,  the  Visitors  Center  at 
Crowder  Point  on  Lake  Eufaula,  Oklahoma. 
General  Regulatory  Functions 
For  expenses  necessary  for  administration 
of  laws  pertaining  to  regulation  of  navigable 
Waters  and  wetlands,  $60,427,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 
For   exi>enses    necessary    for   emergency 
flood  control,  hurricane,  and  shore  protec- 
tion activities,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act,  approved  August  18, 
1941,  as  amended,  $25,000,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

General  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  general  admin- 
istration and  related  functions  In  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  offices  of  the 
Division  Engineers;  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the 
Coastal  Engineering  Research  Board,  the 
Engineer  Automation  Support  Activity,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Support  Center, 
$120,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Appropriations  in  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  attendance  by  military 
personnel  at  meetings  in  the  manner  au- 
thorized by  section  4110  of  title  5,  United 
States    Code,    uniforms,    and    allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901-5902).  and  for  printing,  either  during  a 
recess  or  session  of  Congress,  of  survey  re- 
ports authorized  by  law,  and  such  survey  re- 
ports as  may  be  printed  during  a  recess  of 
Congress  shall  be  printed,  with  Illustrations, 
as  documents  of  the  next  succeeding  session 
of  Congress;  and  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  revolving  fund.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
shall    be    available    for    purchase    (not    to 
exceed  200  for  replacement  only)  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 
TITLE  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  op  Reclamation 
For  carrying   out   the   functiorw  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  provided  in  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902,   32  Stat.   388.  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof    or    supplementary    thereto)    and 
other  Acts  applicable  to  that  Bureau  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Investigations 
For  engineering  and  economic  investiga- 
tions of  proposed  Federal  reclamation 
projects  and  studies  of  water  conservation 
and  development  plans  and  activities  pre- 
liminary to  the  reconstruction,  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment,  financial  adjustment, 
or  extension  of  existing  projects,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $13,761,000:  Pro- 
vided, That,  of  the  total  appropriated,  the 
amount  for  program  activities  which  can  be 
financed  by  the  reclamation  fund  shall  be 
derived  from  that  fund:  Provided  further. 
That  all  costs  of  an  advance  planning  study 
of  a  proposed  project  shall  be  considered  to 
be  construction  costs  and  to  be  reimbursable 
In  accordance  with  the  allocation  of  con- 
struction costs  if  the  project  is  authorized 
for  construction:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  contributed  by  non-Federal  entitles 
for  purposes  similar  to  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  for  which  contributed  as  though 
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and   rehabUitation    of 
thereof  (Including  power 
facilities  for  Bureau  of  Recla- 
for  other  related  activities 
by  law,  to  remain  available 
$709,332,000,     of     which 
be  available  for  transfers 
dolorado  River  Basin  Fund  au- 
se^tion  5  of  the  Act  of  April  11, 
620d),  and  $180,389,000  shall 
transfers  to  the  Lower  Colo- 
Development  Fund  au- 
seiction  403  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
(43  U.S.C.  1543),  and  such 
be  necessary  shall  be  con- 
thoAgh  advanced  to  the  Colorado 
Find  for  the  Boulder  Canyon 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  Decem- 
amended:  Provided,  That  of 
appropriated,  the  amount  for  pro- 
which  can  be  financed  by 
fund  shall  be  derived  from 
Prt^ided  further.  That  transfers 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund 
C<jlorado  River  Basin  Develop- 
be  increased  or  decreased 
irithin  the  overall  approprla- 
heading:  Provided  further. 
coitributed  by  non-Federal  enti- 
similar  to  this  appropria- 
ivailable  for  expenditure  for 
for    which    contributed    as 
ipeclfcally   appropriated   for  said 
!uch  fiinds  shall  remain  avail- 
expanded:  Provided  further.  That 
of  discharge  for  the  intercep- 
San  Luis  Unit  shall  not  be 
development  by  the  Secre- 
Intfcrior  and  the  State  of  Calif  or- 
which  shall  conform  with  the 
I  tandards  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
appr  oved  by  the  Administrator  of 
Protection  Agency,   to 
detrimental  effect  of  the  San 
vaters:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  herein  approved  shall 
construction  or  operation  of 
prevent  waters  of  Lalce  Powell 
any  national  monument:  Pro- 
That  of  the  amount  herein 
such  sunoimts  as  may  be  nec- 
available  to  enable  the  Secre- 
Interior  to  continue  work  on  re- 
Velarde  Community  Ditch 
lilexico,  in  accordance  with  the 
Reclapiation  Laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
supplementary  thereto)  for  the 
(f  verting  and  conveying  water 
oject  lands.  The  cost  of  the 
wUl  be  nonreimbursable  and 
will  be  turned  over  to 
entity   for  operation  and 
Provided  further.  That   the 
in  this  Act  for  the  Grarrison 
North  Dakota,  shall  be  ex- 
accordance  with  the  provi- 
darrison  Diversion  Unit  Refor- 
of  1986  (PubUc  Law  99-294): 
furtier.  That  none  of  the  funds 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
consi  met  the  Cliff  Dam  feature  of 
i  rizona  Project;  Provided  fur- 
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Wier.  That  Plan  6  features  of  the  Central  Ar- 
izona Project  other  than  Cliff  Dam,  includ- 
ing (1)  water  rights  and  associated  lands 
within  the  State  of  Arizona  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  purchase, 
lease,  or  exchange,  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  not  to  exceed  30,000  acre 
feet;  and,  (2)  such  Increments  of  flood  con- 
trol that  may  be  found  to  be  feasible  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Horseshoe  and 
Bartlett  Dams,  in  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
using  Corps  of  Engineers  evaluation  criteria, 
developed  in  conjunction  with  dam  safety 
modifications  and  consistent  with  applicable 
environmental  law,  are  hereby  deemed  to 
constitute  a  suitable  alternative  to  Orme 
Dam  within  the  meaning  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  885;  43 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.):  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Garri- 
son Diversion  Unit  Reformulation  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-294),  the  James  River 
Comprehensive  Report  on  water  resource 
development  proposals  may  be  submitted  to 
Congress  at  a  date  after  September  30,  1988. 
but  not  later  than  September  30,  1989:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated herein.  $10,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  right  of  way  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Davis  Creek  Dam,  North  Loup 
Division,  Nebraska  (authorized  by  Public 
Law  92-514),  and  for  preconstruction  work 
on  related  facilities  such  as  the  Fullerton 
and  Elbe  canals  and  laterals  and  the  Kent 
Diversion  Dam.  together  with  $1,000,000  ap- 
propriated in  Public  Law  100-202  but  not  al- 
located for  the  Davis  Creek  Dam,  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  continu- 
ing work  on  the  North  Loup  Division,  which 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
together  with  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated,  and  with  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  award  contracts 
for  construction  and  completion  of  the 
Davis  Creek  Dam  and  related  facilities:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $3,500,000  of  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  shall  be  available  for 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  failing 
dikes  of  the  Glendo  Reservoir,  North  Platte 
Project,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  to  restore 
area  flood  protection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEJDENSON 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gejdenson: 
Page  9,  line  13,  strike  "$709,332,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$699,332,000". 

Page  12,  lines  5  through  20,  strike  "Pro- 
vided further,  That  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated herein,  $10,000,000"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Davis  Creek  Dam  and  related 
facilities:". 

Mr.  GEJDENSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  some  difficult  issues  to  ad- 
dress. AH  of  us  head  for  an  election 
and  we  all  want  to  bring  something 
home  and  it  often  costs  the  taxpayers 
money.  But  those  of  us  in  this  Con- 
gress have  to  make  some  policy  deci- 


sions and  the  policy  decisions  are  a 
question  of  where  we  are  going  to 
draw  the  line. 

This  country  now  sits  with  7.6  billion 
bushels  of  com  surplus,  7.6  billion 
bushels  of  com  surplus.  How  much 
more  surplus  do  we  need?  If  we  do  not 
pass  this  amendment,  we  will  author- 
ize $100  miUion  in  the  final  analysis, 
we  wiU  spend  $100  million  in  the  final 
analysis,  $10  million  in  this  biU  to 
complete  a  project  for  irrigation 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  grow 
more  grain. 

We  are  spending  $10  billion  a  year 
on  surplus  grain  now. 

How  much  more  do  we  need  to  spend 
on  surplus  grain? 

This  does  not  just  hurt  the  taxpay- 
ers; it  hurts  the  people  who  grow  com. 
Now  when  you  take  a  look  at  this 
amendment,  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
stop  this  water  project.  The  water 
project's  primary  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease com  production. 

As  I  said  before,  currently  there  are 
7.6  billion  bushels  of  com  in  storage, 
public  and  private  storage.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  $10  billion  a  year 
on  the  program  to  reduce  surplus 
com.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ex- 
perts say  the  Bureau  is  providing  830 
million  dollars'  worth  of  subsidized 
water  per  year  for  farmers  to  grow 
surplus  com. 

In  Nebraska  where  this  project  is  lo- 
cated, farmers  are  required  or  are 
being  paid  to  take  2  million  acres  of 
com  out  of  production  under  the  1985 
farm  bill. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  We 
are  going  to  spend  $10  million  a  year 
to  start  a  project  to  grow  more  com. 
We  have  7.6  billion  bushels  of  com  in 
storage.  We  are  already  paying  Ne- 
braska farmers  to  keep  2  million  acres 
of  com  out  of  production.  Does  that 
make  any  sense  to  anybody  in  this 
Congress?  The  people  back  home 
think  we  are  serious  about  dealing 
with  a  budget  deficit  helping  Ameri- 
can farmers  by  increasing  the  com 
production  when  we  are  sitting  on  7.6 
billion  bushels  of  com?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  No,  not  at  this 
time.  I  win  be  happy  to  yield  when  I 
am  finished.  I  look  forward  to  engag- 
ing my  two  friends  from  Nebraska  in  a 
debate  and  colloquy. 
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Ninety  percent  of  the  land  irrigated 
by  this  project  will  grow  com.  These 
are  huge  water  subsidies.  The  farmers 
will  get  pennies  in  a  real  sense,  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  get  millions  of 
dollars  in  bills,  and  what  we  will  end 
up  with  is  a  double  subsidy.  First,  we 
provide  the  water,  we  subsidize  the 


water,  and  then  we  buy  the  com  be- 
cause there  is  no  market  for  it,  we  al- 
ready have  too  much  of  it,  and  we 
hurt  the  farmers. 

This  double  subsidy  is  unfair.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  the  farmers  who  grow  their 
com  without  water  subsidies.  Con- 
struction of  the  Davis  Creek  Dam  has 
not  begun.  Beginning  construction  will 
commit  us  to  another  $100  million. 
There  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do 
with  $100  million.  There  are  water 
projects  that  this  country  needs  to 
deal  with  flood  control  problems  and 
other  problems  that  really  affect  this 
country,  but  we  do  not  need  $100  mil- 
lion to  grow  more  com. 

Even  if  the  Gejdenson-Petri-Sharp 
amendment  passes,  even  if  we  strike 
this  particular  dam,  the  people  of  that 
State  are  still  going  to  get  $258  million 
worth  of  water  projects  to  be  able  to 
help  them  grow  more  com.  I  cannot 
solve  all  the  problems  with  one  bill  or 
one  amendment,  but  let  me  say  this: 
The  people  back  home  are  going  to  as- 
sault the  entire  agriculture  program  if 
we  are  not  careful.  I  grew  up  on  a 
dairy  farm.  I  really  care  about  farm- 
ers, and  I  know  how  hard  they  have  to 
work  to  make  a  living,  but  it  seems  lu- 
dicrous to  me  for  us  to  tell  our  farmers 
we  are  going  to  get  30  billion  doUars 
worth  of  taxpayer  money  to  keep  the 
farmers  of  America  alive  because 
prices  are  depressed,  and  then  we  are 
going  to  tell  them  that  on  top  of  the 
7.6  billion  bushels  of  com,  we  want  to 
add  some  more  surplus  to  it. 

We  asked  the  Interior  Department 
what  these  water  projects  for  surplus 
crops  have  cost  us.  They  tried  to  fudge 
the  numbers.  At  first  they  said  $9.8 
billion,  but  when  we  looked  a  little 
closer,  we  found  it  was  closer  to  $24 
billion. 

We  have  to  make  some  decisions 
here.  I  understand  the  people  who 
represent  the  State  and  many  of  the 
people  on  the  committee  find  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  a  friend  of  theirs  that  the 
program  makes  no  sense.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  Congressman  or  a 
Congresswoman  to  talk  to  his  constitu- 
ents or  to  her  constituents  and  say, 
"No,  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  spend  $100  mil- 
lion of  American  taxpayer  money  to 
bring  you  additional  water  to  grow 
more  surplus  com." 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  this 
project  has  been  under  construction 
since  1976.  It  will  not  be  completed 
until  the  mid-1900's.  It  does  not  add  to 
the  present  temporsu-y  com  surplus. 

We  have  a  long  record  of  disappear- 
ance of  surpluses  almost  overnight. 
During  World  Wsu-  II  we  were  short  of 
grain,  diulng  the  Korean  war  we  were 
short  of  grain,  and  in  the  early  1970's 
prices  were  soaring  because  we  were 
short  of  com  and  other  commodities. 


That  was  when  this  project  was  reau- 
thorized. 

This  is  a  long-range  strategy  of  in- 
vestment in  the  food-producing  capac- 
ity of  this  country.  It  will  stabilize  sup- 
plies, it  will  stabilize  prices  for  many 
decades — even  for  100  years.  It  should 
not  be  aborted  just  because  we  have  a 
temporary  surplus  of  two  or  three 
commodities. 

Let  me  point  out  that  every  year 
over  a  million  acres  of  good  farmland 
is  going  to  nonagricultural  use. 

This  project  has  a  long  history  of 
national  support  for  the  completion  of 
the  project.  In  fact,  last  year  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  said  it  should 
be  expedited  for  efficient  use  of  water 
supplies.  The  project  is  already  60  per- 
cent completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that 
this  is  one  of  150  structures  in  the 
huge  10-State  Pick  Sloan-Missouri 
^asin  plan.  It  provides  money  for 
flood  control,  for  navigation,  for  irri- 
gation, for  municipal  water  supplies, 
for  industrial  water  supplies,  for  recre- 
ation, and  for  hydroelectric  power. 
This  completion  of  the  North  Loop  Di- 
vision is  a  part  of  that  project. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  contrary  to 
what  the  gentleman  said,  this  project 
is  supported  by  money  from  the  water 
users  and  by  money  that  is  revenue- 
generated  from  Federal  power  that 
comes  back  under  the  Pick  Sloan  I*ro- 
gram.  That  will  take  care  of  more  than 
91  percent  of  the  cost.  Only  the  cost 
for  recreation  and  for  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  will  come  out  of  the  taxpayers. 
That  is  about  $29  million. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  started  the  idea  of  cost  shar- 
ing. Pick-Sloan  was  based  on  cost  shar- 
ing—self-financed. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  project  is 
supported  by  every  responsible  leader 
in  my  State  in  both  political  parties.  It 
is  not  controversial.  It  is  supported  by 
the  Reagan  administration,  and  it  has 
been  supported  by  every  President 
since  Eisenhower.  It  is  supported  on 
both  sides  of  this  aisle.  We  have  had 
unwavering  support  for  many  years. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  any  envi- 
roiunental  concerns  that  we  might 
have  had,  have  been  addressed  and 
mitigated  long  ago.  There  is  no  envi- 
ronmental controversy  in  Nebraska. 
No  testimony  against  this  project  has 
been  made  before  my  committee  in 
recent  years.  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  is  opposing  the  project  does  not 
have  full  information.  I  just  wish  that 
someone  had  come  to  our  committee 
and  given  us  a  chance  to  explain  about 
the  project,  but  no  one  did. 

We  will  have  more  than  2,500  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat  that  will  be  devel- 
oped and  preserved.  This  will  include  a 
fish  hatchery.  Tourism  is  a  major  in- 
dustry in  my  State.  This  will  increase 
recreation  and  increase  tourism. 

This  $10  million  is  for  the  last  major 
feature  of  this  project.  It  was  request- 


ed last  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
White  House  dated  May  5  of  this  year 
in  support  of  this  project. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  project 
will  have  an  economic  life  of  more 
than  a  century.  It  will  generate  food, 
it  will  generate  tax  revenues,  it  will 
generate  recreation  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits, and  it  will  generate  jobs  that  will 
keep  our  yoimg  people  from  migrating 
to  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  good  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  SiaTH] 
has  pointed  cut  several  important  fea- 
tures about  the  Davis  Creek  Dam  and 
related  canals  part  of  the  North  Loup 
project,  which  is  being  subjected  to 
amendment  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  a 
new  start.  Construction  began  in  1976. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  continue  to  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  continue 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

So  construction  is  now  proceeding.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  lop  off  one  ele- 
ment, the  major  remaining  element  of 
this  water  project,  and  suggest  that 
this  remaining  element  independently 
be  subjected  to  deletion  simply  be- 
cause the  proceeding  elements  of  the 
project  have  a  higher  cost  benefit 
ratio.  But  it  needs  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  total  project  has  one  of  the 
higher  cost  benefit  ratios  among  recla- 
mation projects  across  the  country,  1.4 
tol. 

I  think  it  also  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  widespread  bipartisan 
support  in  Nebraska  for  this  water  de- 
velopment project— at  every  level  of 
the  government  in  the  State.  It  is  one 
of  those  projects  that  is  rouindly  sup- 
ported. The  environmental  features  of 
it  are  very  significant  and  recognized. 
I  need  to  further  point  out  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, that  contrary  to  the  nickname  of 
our  State,  the  Comhusker  State,  we 
are  not  an  agricultural  monoculture— 
that  is  to  say  we  do  grow  other  crops 
than  com.  In  fact,  to  single  out  com 
as  the  one  commodity  to  be  subjected 
to  scrutiny  as  a  surplus  commodity  is 
not  a  reasonable  argument.  It  may 
well  be  that  nonfarm  program  crops 
are  grown  on  these  acres.  We  indeed 
have    other    important    commodities 
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to  us  while  we  were 
hearings.  Instead  we  heard 
splendid  context  of  the 
favor  of  this  project, 
we  have  to  imderstand 
simply  in  1972  say  we 
something  about  the  infla- 
and  the  shortages 
go  into  a  program  where 
there  is  such  a  surplus 
to  do  something  about  it. 
would  stabilize  those  situ- 
make  certain  that  we  had  a 
1  lollcy  that  deals  with  infla- 
and  deals  with  the 
of  our  farm  programs  and 
and   makes   certain 
not  lop  off  one  thing  here 
another  thing  there,  but  we 
policies  within  the  overall 
planning  for  the  Inf ra- 
our  country  to  make  cer- 
are  able  to  have  the  water 
to  have  the  flood  con- 
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be  able  to  have  the  naviga- 
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I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  that  It  pains  me  to  no  great  end  to 
find  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
on  the  opposite  side  of  an  issue  with 
me.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  her,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  use  a  moment  of  her  time  to  maybe 
focus  on  just  a  couple  of  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  project  that 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a 
long  time.  This  Is  the  last  little  piece 
that  we  are  taking  a  look  at.  Most  of 
the  North  Loup  Project  is  going  for- 
ward, and  this  amendment  does  not 
affect  the  sum  $248  million  that  will 
be  spent  on  that.  What  we  are  doing  is 
we  are  proposing  that  $100  million  for 
this  last  portion  of  it  that  has  not  yet 
begun  ought  not  be  spent,  that  of  all 
the  choices  we  have  to  make  here 
today  and  other  days  in  this  Congress 
dealing  with  feeding  poor  people,  and 
education  and  the  defense  of  this 
Nation,  that  this  is  $100  million  of  ex- 
penditures that  will  hurt  farmers  by 
increasing  the  surplus  grain  and  that 
we  ought  to  take  this  time  to  reassess. 
I  always  say  when  I  read  history 
that  General  Custer  held  his  ground. 
Maybe  he  would  have  been  better  off 
if  he  repositioned  himself,  and  what  I 
am  hoping  Is  that  the  gentlelady  from 
Louisiana  would  reconsider,  and 
others,  that  we  reposition  ourselves  on 
this  one  small  aspect  of  the  North 
Loup  Program. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reclaim  my  time,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  GEJDENSON]  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  Is  under 
construction.  It  has  been  under  con- 
struction since  1976.  It  was  first  au- 
thorized In  1954,  was  reauthorized  In 
1972,  and  responds  to  a  problem  that 
it  was  there  to  try  to  mitigate.  I  do  be- 
lieve very  sincerely  that  you  cannot 
cut  off  the  last  of  the  major  portions 
of  the  project  that  Includes  150  other 
related  projects  In  a  very  large  devel- 
opment area  of  our  country. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  occurs  to  me  that 
this  project  was  first  authorized  back 
In  the  83d  Congress,  In  1954.  I  was  a 
page  In  the  83d  Congress,  and  I  re- 
member that  John  Tabor  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations back  then,  and  Clarence 
Cannon  from  Missouri  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Tabor  and  Mr.  Cannon 
never  let  anything  be  authorized  and 
appropriated  that  was  not  the  most 


frugal,  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion that  can  possibly  be  Imagined, 
and  I  am  sure  that  our  current  chair- 
man, Mr.  Whitten,  remembers  those 
days  and  would  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  this  project  was  authorized 
34  years  ago.  It  has  been  imder  con- 
struction since  1976.  That  Is  12  years 
ago,  and  It  Is  not  going  to  be  complet- 
ed until  1994.  It  is  60  percent  complet- 
ed. 

What  can  be  done  if  this  amendment 
carries?  Blow  the  project  up?  Is  that 
what  we  do  with  projects  60  percent 
completed?  I  do  not  know.  But  we 
have  got  a  tremendous  investment 
here  so  far,  and  it  seems  that  we 
should  see  this  project  through  to  fru- 
ition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  for  this  project.  This  bill  is  well 
under  the  budget.  In  fact,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  because  funding  for 
the  Davis  Dam  was  inadvertently  left 
out  of  the  fiscal  year  1988  administra- 
tion budget  request,  the  President 
himself  has  ordered  the  fvmds  re- 
stored, and  the  administration  sup- 
ports the  committee's  decision  to  in- 
clude funding  in  this  bill. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  ad- 
ministration support  Is  critical  on  mat- 
ters of  this  sort.  I  know  the  entire 
eastern  boundary  of  my  district  is  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  even  for  one 
whose  district  borders  on  a  river  of 
that  magnitude  these  projects  do  not 
come  lightly. 

So,  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  criterion 
for  supporting  water  projects,  I  can 
assure  those  colleagues  that  they  do 
not  come  without  considerable  and  ex- 
tensive scrutiny.  This  project  has 
passed  OMB's  litmus  test,  and  It  de- 
serves to  proceed  on  schedule.  It  has 
received  no  special  favors  and  is  fi- 
nanced exactly  as  are  all  other  similar 
water  projects. 

Regardless  of  my  colleague's  opinion 
about  water  projects,  or  their  merits 
or  their  impact  on  farm  surpluses,  I 
think  it  is  blatantly  unfair  to  single 
out  this  project  because  of  an  adminis- 
tration oversight  in  falling  to  request 
funds  through  Its  budget  process.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
this  ill-conceived  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chaimsm,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I  fully 
support  his  statement  here  and  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  very  tell- 
ing when  we  have  a  project  that  is  well 
over  50  percent  completed  that  we  are 
going  to  interject  our  own  personal  ex- 
pressions here  and  our  lack,  frankly. 


of  expertise  in  many  cases  as  to  what 
has  already  transpired  in  other  Con- 
gresses and  the  OMB  and  the  whole 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  not  just  items  that  my  col- 
leagues can  pull  off  the  map,  a  dam 
here  and  a  dam  there,  to  save  money. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  a  whole 
ecosystem  that  has  got  to  be  proposed 
and  finalized  for  any  of  these  projects 
to  really  have  its  impact,  and  I  think 
that  it  really  is  rather  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  at  this  point  to  start 
pulling  these  dams  off  the  map  like  so 
many  building  blocks  that  children 
might  use. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  and  I  are 
both  interested  in  rural  development, 
and  how  are  we  going  to  have  any 
rural  development  if  we  do  not  make 
at  least  our  land  as  productive  as  pos- 
sible? And  many  of  these  activities 
that  are  associated  with  this  dam  are 
recreational,  and  there  are  other  op- 
portunities for  rural  Nebraskans  in 
this  case,  but  the  same  type  of  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  rural  Missourlans, 
Kansans,  and  others  to  play  a  very 
dominant  role  in  the  future  of  our 
area  of  the  country,  and  I  stand  with 
the  gentleman  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  author  of 
the  amendment  for  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  specific  Intent  or 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  be? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  This  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  entire  project.  It 
only  affects  the  Davis  Creek  dam, 
which  is  a  separate  entity  imto  Itself, 
and  for  those  who  recently  spoke 
about  cutting  things  off  In  the  middle. 
I  propose  that  they  look  at  the  free 
market  system. 

If  a  developer  came  In  to  build 
10,000  homes  in  a  project  and  found 
that  after  5,000  homes  he  was  not  sell- 
ing any,  he  might  just  slow  down  a 
little,  not  just  keep  building  homes, 
and  let  them  sit  empty  and  pay  inter- 
est on  them. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  project  that 
may  well  have  been  well  intended,  but 
we  are  now  sitting  with  a  7.6-blllion- 
bushel  surplus  of  com,  and  we  ought 
not  create  more  com  to  depress  the 
farm  economies  aroimd  this  Nation 
and  to  cost  the  taxpayers  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  has  mtwle  that  ar- 
gument, but  I  wonder  if  it  is  fair  to 


block  construction  of  a  project  that  is 
said  to  be  60  percent  complete? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  The  amendment 
will  not  block  construction  of  the 
North  Loup  project.  The  administra- 
tion has  requested  $14.8  million  to 
continue  construction  primarily  on  the 
Scotia  canal  and  the  lateral  system. 
This  area  will  be  served  by  the  already 
complete  Calamus  Dam  and  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  irrigation  service  for 
10,240  acreas  in  1989. 

D  1450 

The  amendment  will  not  reduce  the 
administration's  request  and  will  not 
prevent  this  ongoing  work  from  being 
completed. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fair  to  change  the  niles 
for  evaluating  projects  in  the  middle 
of  construction? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  The  amendment 
does  not  change  any  administrative  or 
statutory  rules  governing  water 
project  evaluation.  It  merely  reflects  a 
judgment  that  we  In  Congress  have 
the  right  and  responsibility  to  make- 
does  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  begin 
construction  on  this  particular  free- 
standing part  of  the  North  Loup  irri- 
gation project  make  sense  in  fiscal 
year  1989?  If  we  believe  that  it  does, 
we  ought  to  vote  for  it,  but  if  we  think 
there  is  enough  of  a  com  surplus  in 
this  coimtry,  that  $10  billion  in  com 
surplus  programs  is  enough,  that  we 
ought  not  to  spend  another  $100  mil- 
lion to  create  more  com  surplus. 

Mr.  PETRI.  The  gentleman  has  as- 
serted that  the  beneficiaries  will  pay 
only  a  small  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
project.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  that 
farmers  in  the  project  area  have  re- 
cently agreed  to  increase  their  level  of 
repayment,  and  that  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  River  power  system  will  pay 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  costs? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Yes.  I  am  aware 
of  both  of  those  facts.  Nevertheless, 
the  subsidy  to  the  irrigators  them- 
selves Is  still  enormous.  Irrigators  will 
repay  barely  11  percent  of  the 
project's  costs  that  are  attributable  to 
irrigation,  and  this  repayment  will  be 
over  50  years  without  Interest.  Costs 
repaid  by  power  users  are  also  without 
Interest,  and  those  payments  are  not 
even  scheduled  to  be  made  until  the 
end  of  the  50-year  repayment  period. 
The  net  effect  Is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wUl  be  repaid  only  a  few 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  fimds  we 
are  appropriating  today. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  administration  no 
longer  objects  to  the  project? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Yes.  I  am  aware 
that  the  administration  has  agreed  to 
release  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1988 
appropriated  funds  that  it  had  been 
reluctant  to  spend  for  preconstruction 
work  on  the  Davis  Creek  Dam.  It 
should  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
the  administration  did  not  request  the 


additional  $10  million  that  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  amendment.  f\irthermore. 
for  the  reasons  outlined  by  OMB  in 
February  of  this  year,  the  administra- 
tion does  not  support  the  construction 
of  Davis  Creek  Dam  and  its  two  associ- 
ated caries. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  responses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Petri)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Petri 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  include 
the  following  letter  from  the  Director 
of  OMB,  James  C.  Miller: 

OmcE  OF  Management  and  Budget,  ^- 
Washington,  DC,  February  25,  1988. 
Hon.  Virginia  Smith, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Virginia:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  20th  explaining  your  objections 
to  OMB's  decision  not  to  start  construction 
of  the  North  Loup  Project's  Davis  Creek 
Dam  with  funds  allocated  to  this  project  in 
the  Conference  Report  to  the  FY  1988  long- 
term  Continuing  Resolution.  I  also  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  to 
discuss  this  matter  which  is  obviously  of 
great  importance  to  you. 

Following  our  meeting  on  February  3rd.  1 
again  reviewed  the  data  and  analysis  on 
Davis  Creek  Dam.  I  regret  that,  on  the  basis 
of  this  additional  review,  I  still  conclude 
that  the  record  does  not  support  starting 
construction  of  this  segment  of  the  project. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  the  report  lan- 
guage does,  in  fact,  mention  Davis  Creek 
Dam  specifically.  The  advisory  nature  of 
this  language  unfortunately  does  not  over- 
come the  strong  obligation  we  have  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  taxpayers  to  prioritize 
water  resources  development  projects,  since 
we  never  have  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
all  proposals. 

Set  forth  below  are  the  reasons  why  the 
Davis  Creek  Dam  project  does  not  compete 
well  in  this  prioritization  of  water  projects: 

(1)  This  project  to  increase  production  of 
com  that  is  already  in  massive  surplus  in 
the  United  States  is  proposed  at  the  same 
time  Nebraska  farmers  are  required  or  being 
paid  to  take  in  excess  of  two  million  acres  of 
com  out  of  production  under  the  1985  Farm 
Bill  to  reduce  this  surplus.  Nationwide,  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  are  spending  about  $20  bil- 
lion annually  for  Department  of  Agriculture 
subsidy  programs  due  to  crop  over-produc- 
tion. 

(2)  The  project  is  not  economically  Justi- 
fied, having  an  estimated  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  0.6  to  1.0,  according  to  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation analysis. 

(3)  The  project  would  constitute  a  "double 
subsidy,"  providing  federally  subsidized 
water  to  increase  production  of  surplus 
com— which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Ad- 
ministration policy  to  preclude  such  double 
subsidies  whenever  possible. 

(4)  The  project  is  inconsistent  with  the 
change  in  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's water  program— away  from  big 
water  projects- a  policy  set  out  in  Interior's 
recent  Assessment  '87  report  defining  a  con- 
temporary role  for  the  Bureau  in  western 
water  resources. 

(5)  There  is  no  enhanced  non-Federal  cost 
sharing  for  this  project— the  Federal  Gov- 
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althcjugh  the  new  repayment  con- 
North  Loup  Project  increased 
if  capital  costs  to  be  repaid  by 
beneticiaries.  the  increase  reflects  a 
their  repayment  ability  under 
:onditions.  The  new  contract 
enhanced  cost  sharing  over  that 
by  law.  Under  current  re- 
{u4angements,    project    benefici- 
lay  only  about  $37  million  of 
ion  Federal  investment  in  this 
without   interest,    over   47    years. 
Federal   investment   wiU   be 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Project 
users,    also    without    interest, 
at-ound    the    year    2050.    The 
of  this  repayment  to  the  Fed- 
ent  is  near  zero. 

that  I  carmot  give  you  a  favor- 
However,  I  promise  you  that 
-r  any  additional  analysis  that 
rjepartment  of  the  Interior  may 
result  of  new  information  on 
Dam. 

ne  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
this  matter. 
Sincer^y  yours. 

James  C.  Miller  III, 

Director. 


Cha^an.  I  rise  in  support  of 
s  amendment.   I  have 
Concerned  about  the  contra 
i'ederal  policy  that,  on  the 
has  us  paying  farmers  to 
land  out  of  production  to 
huge  grain  surplus,  and  on 
1  las  us  starting  huge  new  ir- 
pr  jjects  to  provide  subsidized 
fasost  production.  I  have  no 
wfth  the  way  the  proposed 
spelled  out  in  the  bill,  but 
r^al  problem  with  the  David 
itself. 
Creek  dam  and  its  associ- 
are  expected  to  triple  pro- 
more  than  20,000  acres  of 
percent  of  which  is  expected 
in  com.  We  do  not  need 
com  because  we  already 
jillion   bushels   of   surplus 
aodition.  we  are  spending  $10 
to  reduce  that  surplus, 
the   small    group   of 
farmers  ^o  will   benefit   from   this 
project  wfl  reap  a  double  subsidy— 


heavily  subsidized  irrigation  water  and 
commodity  program  benefits.  I  realize 
that  it's  hard  to  grown  com  on  this 
land  without  spending  a  million  dol- 
lars per  farmer.  But  you  could  grow 
com  on  the  moon  if  you  were  willing 
to  spend  enough  money.  It  just 
wouldn't  make  any  economic  sense. 
And  the  project  doesn't  make  any  eco- 
nomic sense  either.  Actually,  it  would 
be  cheaper  just  to  hand  each  of  these 
117  farmers  a  check  for  a  million 
bucks.  At  least  we  wouldn't  then  have 
to  subsidize  the  com  they'll  produce 
when  the  project  comes  on  line. 

In  addition  to  wasting  taxpayer  dol- 
lars, this  double  subsidy  grives  these 
farmers  an  unfair  advantage  over 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Wisconsin  com  producers  pay 
all  of  their  costs  of  production,  why 
should  they  help  pay  those  of  com 
farmers  in  Nebraska  as  well. 

Now  I  know  that  the  supporters  of 
Davis  Creek  dam  will  argue  that  this  is 
not  really  new  construction— it's  just 
finishing  off  a  big  project  that's  al- 
ready two-thirds  done.  Well,  that's 
pretty  misleading.  The  Davis  Creek 
portion  of  the  project  is  a  separable 
element,  and  as  such  has  been  recom- 
mended for  deferral— we  should  finish 
the  portion  of  the  project  that  is 
nearly  complete,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  start  construction  on  Davis 
Creek  dam  and  the  Elba  and  PuUerton 
canals. 

Because  it  provides  for  starting  con- 
struction, the  $10  million  in  this  legis- 
lation will  commit  us  to  $102  million 
of  spending  to  complete  the  Davis 
Creek  daon  and  associated  canals. 
Farmers  in  the  area  will  repay  $19  mil- 
lion over  50  years,  at  no  interest.  OMB 
says  that  because  of  the  lack  of  inter- 
est paid,  and  the  length  of  time,  the 
real  value  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  re- 
payment is  zero. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  any  kind  of 
reasonable  cost-sharing  plan  on  this 
project,  it  would  never  see  the  light  of 
day.  It  can  only  exist  as  a  gift  from 
the  taxpayers  to  these  farmers.  Now  I 
can  well  understand  why  the  distin- 
guished gentlelady  from  Nebraska  is 
fighting  so  hard  for  this  project.  She 
is  truly  representing  a  very  strong  in- 
terest of  the  residents  of  Elba  and  Pul- 
lerton  and  some  of  her  other  constitu- 
tents.  This  amendment  is  in  no  way  di- 
rected against  the  gentlelady  personal- 
ly, far  from  it,  I  have  greatest  respect 
for  her.  But  the  country  simply 
cannot  afford  this  kind  of  policy  any 
longer. 

Construction  of  the  Davis  Creek 
dam  is  bad  agriculture  policy,  bad 
water  projects  policy,  and  bad  budget 
policy.  Construction  has  not  yet  begun 
on  the  dam,  so  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty here  today  to  do  the  right  thing— I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 


Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Gejdenson  amendment. 

I  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a 
more  fiscally  irresponsible  and  coun- 
terproductive policy  than  the  one  we 
use  to  dispense  irrigation  subsidies 
under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
F»rojects  Act  of  1939.  Under  current 
law,  each  year  we  give  some  Western 
farmers  millions  of  dollars  of  subsi- 
dized water  to  grow  crops  that  are  al- 
ready in  surplus,  and  then,  at  the 
same  time,  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
to  encourage  farmers  not  to  grow  the 
same  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  crazy  farm 
policy.  It  is  crazy  fiscal  policy. 

This  year,  taxpayers  will  be  paying 
some  $830  million  for  subsidized  irriga- 
tion water  used  by  Westem  farmers  to 
grow  surplus  crops.  This  is  the  wrong 
policy  to  pursue  and  it  must  not  be  ex- 
panded upon.  House  passage  of  the 
Gejdenson-Petri-Sharp  amendment 
today  will  be  a  giant  step  in  correcting 
what  has  been  a  terribly  flawed  policy. 
It  would  be  a  giant  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

This  amendment,  which  enjoys  the 
support  of  the  nonpartisan  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  would  strike  some 
$10  million  earmarked  to  construct  the 
Davis  Creek  Dam  in  Nebraska  from 
the  energy  and  water  appropriations 
bill.  Although  construction  has  yet  to 
begin,  the  dam  is  expected  to  cost 
some  $100  million  to  complete.  Sup- 
port of  the  Gejdenson  amendment  will 
derail  this  ill-conceived  project,  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit,  and  save  the 
American  taxpayer  from  footing  that 
bill. 

Starting  construction  on  this  water 
project  would  also  be  bad  farm  policy. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  dam  would 
be  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  of 
some  20,000  additional  acres  of  land  to 
increase  com  production,  a  commodity 
with  a  7.6  billion  bushel  surplus.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  American  farmers, 
at  least  farmers  outside  of  Nebraska, 
given  that  thousands  of  family  farms 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  price-depressing  surpluses 
that  have  prevented  many  from  get- 
ting a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and 
investments.  Why  do  we  now  want  to 
add  by  way  of  Federal  subsidy  to  those 
very  same  price  suppressing  surpluses? 
It  makes  no  sense. 

Moreover,  this  irrigation  project  will 
give  a  small  number  of  Nebraska  farm- 
ers an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  other  farmers,  including  those  in 
my  State  of  Michigan,  and  other 
States  that  have  farmers  that  could  be 
in  competition  with  those  receiving 
this  very  special  subsidy. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation    Planning     Documents,     the 

Davis   Creek  Dam  will  benefit   only 


about  116  farms,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1 
million  per  farm.  Nebraska  farmers 
will  take  advantage  of  the  taxpayer- 
subsidized  irrigation  water  by  tripling 
their  com  yields  per  acre  on  the  lands 
that  would  be  served  by  this  dam. 

With  our  Federal  deficit  hovering 
above  $150  biUion  and  a  $2  trillion  na- 
tional debt,  this  country  simply  cannot 
afford  to  waste  millions  of  dollars  on 
this  kind  of  counterproductive  project. 
The  Davis  Creek  Dam  would  be  bad 
for  American  taxpayers.  It  would  be 
bad  for  American  farmers. 

I  commend  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejd- 
enson], the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Petri],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]  for  offering  this 
commonsense  amendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
North  Loup  irrigation  project.  To 
argue  that  this  irrigation  project  wiU 
be  a  double  subsidy  to  com  producers 
is  not  accurate, 

E^'en  though  com  may  be  in  surplus 
at  the  moment,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
many  alternative  uses  of  com  and 
other  agriculture  products,  including 
ethanol,  road  deicers,  manufacture 
plastics,  and  other  products.  Let's  look 
down  the  road. 

Agriculture  is  a  long-term  investi- 
ment  which  supports  the  general 
public  with  low  food  prices  and  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  all  employ- 
ment from  production  through  proc- 
essing and  sales. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
project  which  will  more  than  repay  its 
initial  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment although  I  applaud  the  intent,  I 
disagree  about  the  effect  of  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  we  are 
being  urged  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment on  the  assujTiption  that  the 
project  would  add  to  the  farm  surplus 
in  com. 

But  the  project,  which  incidently 
has  been  under  construction  since 
1976,  will  not  be  finished  until  1994. 
Given  past  history,  I  think  it's  by  no 
means  a  safe  assimiption  to  say  that 
we  will  have  a  com  surplus  in  1994,  6 
years  from  now.  What  we  do  have, 
right  now,  is  a  water  shortage  in  the 
West,  and  this  project  will  help  with 
that  problem— not  just  in  1994  but  for 
decades   afterward.    We   never   know 


when  we  are  going  to  have  a  drought. 
No  one  knew  about  this  one  6  years 
ago. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  only  prudent 
to  go  ahead  with  a  project  which  has  a 
demonstrated  1.4-to-l  benefit  ratio, 
and  finish  the  Davis  Creek  Dam.  The 
project  has  fully  mitigated  all  environ- 
mental concerns  and,  in  fact,  will 
create  more  than  2,500  acres  of  wild- 
life habitat.  OMB  and  the  White 
House  support  the  project.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
recall  working  very  diligently  with 
those  who  supported  the  dairy  pro- 
grams that  we  had  in  the  1985  farm 
bill.  My  recollection  is  that  we  worked 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri],  who  is 
one  of  the  coauthors,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson]  of  the  amendment  to 
delete  funds  for  the  project. 

Of  course,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  was  in  favor  of 
spending  a  lot  of  money  on  dairy  pro- 
grams, but  then  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  we  get  to  this  point  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  grabbed  $7V4  mil- 
lion out  of  this  very  bill  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife.  No  problem 
there,  we  will  just  take  the  $7y2  mil- 
lion. 

Then,  of  course,  we  come  to  my 
friend,  the  Congressman  from  the 
great  State  of  Connecticut,  the  great 
state  of  military  contracts,  the  great 
state  of  Federal  dollar  underpinnings. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut that  he  is  almost  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  conservative  and  I  expect 
that  the  gentleman  is  about  to  request 
the  expulsion  of  the  military  hard- 
ware business  from  his  state. 

Am  I  to  understand,  in  addressing 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska,  am  I  to 
understand  that  most  of  the  cost  of 
this  project  is  borne  by  the  water 
users  and  the  dollars  are  returned  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Those  who  use  the  water  and  those 
who  generate  the  power? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  More 
than  91  percent,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
borne  by  the  water  users  and  by 
money  generated  through  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  And  then,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  continue  to  respond 
to  another  question,  the  balance  of 
that  cost  the  9  percent,  the  gentle- 
woman is  saying  that  much  of  this  is 
made  up  of  cost  of  water  for  wildlife, 
water  for  fisheries,  regulated  stream 
flows,  water  for  recreation;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
exactly  correct.  The  9  percent,  which 
will  be  about  $29  million,  is  totally  for 


recreation  and  for  fish  and  wildlife  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebras- 
ka for  her  responses. 

I  caimot  understand  those  in  this 
body  who  are  against  an  investment  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  long- 
term  investment  in  a  water  project 
that  has  water  for  wildlife,  water  for 
fisheries.  Can  we  be  against  those  sort 
of  things,  for  example  regulated 
stream  flows,  water  for  recreation? 

We  have  a  multitude  of  dams  in  this 
country  and  they  have  served  us  well. 
We  would  not  be  the  great  Nation  that 
we  are  in  the  United  States  of  America 
without  projects  just  as  this;  but  every 
time  we  tum  around  in  a  proposal  for 
another  project,  we  have  those  who 
would  jump  up,  and  they  are  the  few 
obstructionists,  they  would  have  said 
in  the  past  and  we  will  continue  to 
hear  them  say,  "Hey,  we  don't  need 
this  project  of  spending  Federal  dol- 
lars needlessly,"  even  though  those 
Federal  dollars  are  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

D  1505 

If  my  colleagues  are  for  wildlife  and 
for  fisheries  and  for  stream  flows, 
reject  the  Gejdenson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mar- 
lenee]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gejdenson  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Marlenee 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson}. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  just  say  a  couple  of  things.  First 
of  all.  the  users  pay  for  the  operation- 
al costs  but  not  for  very  much  of  the 
construction  costs. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
[Mrs.  Smith]  is  correct  that  they  pay 
for  some  of  the  operational  costs. 
They  only  pay.  however,  for  11  per- 
cent of  the  construction  costs. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Marlenee]  was  concerned  about  me 
becoming  a  conservative.  I  do  not  want 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  to  be  ac- 
cused of  being  a  wild-eyed  spender. 
There  has  to  be  a  point  where  we  say 
that  we  just  have  to  slow  down  a  little 
bit. 

This  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
says  that  we  have  spent  $24  billion  in 
water  subsidies. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Coxmecti- 
cut  inasmuch  as  he  has  done  all  of  this 
research,  over  what  period  of  time  and 
what  is  the  useful  lifetime  and  over 
what  period  of  years  is  this  construc- 
tion cost  amortized? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  built  these  projects  since  the 
tum  of  the  century.  We  are  now  about 
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That  is  Mr.  Miller,  Director  of  the 
OMB. 

Why?  He  goes  on,  "Because  it  would 
increase  production  of  com  that  is  in 
surplus." 

Why?  Because  the  project  is  not  eco- 
nomically justified  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Why?  Because  the  project  consti- 
tutes a  double  subsidy. 

Why?  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  water  pro- 
gram policy  that  was  set  in  1987. 

Why?  Because  it  does  not  have 
proper  cost  sharing  under  the  new 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  this  Is  impor- 
tant to  stop  not  just  because  of  the 
$10  million.  It  is  important  to  stop  be- 
cause we  have  to  demonstrate  some 
discipline  that  we  both  know  will  have 
an  effect  on  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess next  year  and  the  year  after  that. 
This  project  is  not  necessary  because 
it  is  linked  to  any  other  projects,  not 
economically.  The  reason  this  project 
gets  defended  is  because  politically 
here  in  the  House  it  gets  linked  to 
other  projects.  Let  us  do  the  right 
thing.  Let  us  say  no.  The  administra- 
tion said  to  say  no  to  this.  We  can  save 
immediate  money.  We  can  save  long- 
term  money,  and  we  must  not  foolish- 
ly do  with  one  hand  what  we  are 
trjring  to  stop  with  the  other. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  three  points 
in  regard  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]  has  said. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  food  short- 
ages in  this  country  in  recent  years  oc- 
curred when  there  was  no  setaside  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  let  me  say  that  msuiy 
farmers  in  my  district  and  all  across 
this  coimtry  every  year  in  order  to 
participate  in  this  program  are  having 
to  set  aside  10,  and  20  percent  of  their 
land  that  they  could  produce  com  and 
other  crops  on.  They  do  that  as  a  part 
of  the  national  program.  The  minute 
we  get  into  any  situation  where  we 
think  there  is  not  a  surplus,  that  land 
will  come  into  production  instantly. 
We  do  not  have  to  irrigate  these  lands 
to  do  that. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  am  talking  about  those  years 
not  long  ago  when  we  had  a  real  short- 
age. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  am  telling  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  22  million  acres 
that  can  go  back  into  production  next 
year  if  we  need  it.  We  do  not  need  to 
take  10  years  to  buUd  this  project  or 
whatever  the  time  is,  to  have  acres  for 
production  of  crops.  They  are  there  in 
reserve  for  our  use. 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, he  commented  that  OMB  had 
objected.  Let  me  say  that  OMB  objects 
to  many  things.  However,  OMB  is  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
OMB  is  not  Secretary  Hodel  and  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  support 
this. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time.  OMB  is  trying  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  They  object. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  map  that  I  have 
brought  up  here  should  have  been  in 
front  of  the  Chamber  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate.  I  am  not  sure  I 
want  to  call  this  an  ambush,  or  whether 
I  want  to  call  it  a  sneak  attack,  or 
whether  I  want  to  say.  now  that  I  am 
free  at  last,  that  there  is  just  a  little 
hypocrisy  in  this  place. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  project  that 
we  are  talking  about  and  understand 
the  connection  between  what  has  been 
invested  in  by  this  Chamber  and  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  approximately  $216  mil- 
lion out  of  a  $350  million  project,  un- 
derstand that  the  color  code  here  tells 
us  that  the  blue  areas  are  acres  now 
served  by  this  reclamation  project  and 
the  red  areas  are  acres  to  be  served  by 
the  rest  of  the  project. 

In  case  my  colleagues  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  issue  of  water  development  in 
the  Westem  States,  I  cannot  under- 
score how  important  water  is  to  Ne- 
braska and  oiu-  agricultural  producers 
in  two  aspects:  First,  water  is  the  life- 
blood  of  economic  opportunity  for  my 
State.  We  are  an  Upper  Plains-Central 
Plains  semiarid  State.  We  have  com, 
beans,  wheat,  cattle,  and  hogs  and  not 
much  more  to  offer  our  landowner 
who  is  a  taxpayer  and  who  also  wants 
a  quality  public  school  system  to  edu- 
cate his  kids.  We  are  no  different  in 
our  State  as  landowners  and  people 
who  live  in  Indiana  or  Cormecticut  or 
Michigan  or  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  have  com 
in  their  district  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  ever  been  to  central 
Nebraska  and  seen  the  land  that  will 
be  served  by  this  water  project.  It  is 
important  for  my  colleagues  to  know 
this.  It  is  easy  to  be  against  a  project 
in  somebody  else's  district,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  this  project  is  not 
even  in  my  district.  This  project  is  in 
my  State,  yes,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  water  development  is  a 
Federal-local  partnership.  That  is  the 
second  point  I  want  to  make. 

It  is  a  real  stretch  of  logic  to  read 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union  letter 
and  not  have  them  comment  more 
carefully  about  the  economic  cost-ben- 
efit ratio  that  attaches  to  this  project. 


That  ratio  is  1.4  to  1,  and  that  is  not 
bad  if  we  stop  to  think  about  it.  Let 
me  tell  my  colleagues  what  happens  to 
that  logic  when  we  take  away  30,000 
&cr6s 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  take 
away  30,000  acres  from  what  was  origi- 
nally to  be  a  53,000-acre  project,  then 
we  have  to  go  back  and  refigure  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  because  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things  that  go  into 
that  calculation  besides  some  sneak 
attack  that  was  not  even  summoned  in 
front  of  the  committee  to  let  the  light 
of  day  shine  in  on  the  logic  that  is 
being  offered  by  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment. 

If  we  take  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, and  depreciation  costs  that  are 
calculated  into  that  cost-benefit  ratio, 
then  we  will  find  out  that  all  of  those 
things  have  already  been  expensed  in 
the  current  project  expenditures.  If  we 
look  at  the  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Meridan  Canal  in  the 
blue  area  here,  and  the  Geranium 
Canal  systems,  that  would  be  in  excess 
of  an  additional  $2  per  acre  already 
now  subject  to  the  irrigation  results  of 
the  project  as  constructed  to  date.  If 
we  take  away  the  opportimity  for  that 
dam  and  reservoir  to  be  built  on  the 
creek  then  we  also  do  something  envi- 
ronmentally very  damaging  to  this 
project.  I  am  very  surprised.  I  hope 
the  Sierra  Club  and  others  so  interest- 
ed in  irrigation  subsidies  are  not  really 
up  to  this  one  because  as  my  col- 
leagues can  see,  all  the  wastewater 
from  all  of  the  acres  of  irrigable  land 
in  this  project  is  supposed  to  flow  into 
that  dam  and  reservoir.  If  that  dam 
and  reservoir  is  not  built,  we  will  sub- 
ject the  rest  of  the  project  to  a  very 
serious  envirorunental  hazard  and  I 
am  surprised  that  the  proponents  of 
this  motion  to  strike  have  not  taken 
that  into  consideration. 

More  particularly,  on  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  if  we  stop  this  project  at  the 
60-percent-complete  point,  we  take  out 
30,000  acres  of  land  that  if  they  were 
to  be  irrigable  for  com,  my  goodness, 
com  and  water,  com  and  water,  they 
go  together  like  a  horse  and  collar. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  got  a 
property  tax  base  for  com  and/or  for 
other  nonprogrammable  crop  use  that 
is  added  back  into  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  to  come  up  with  the  1.4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sharp,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daub  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that 
30,000  acres  were  calculated  by  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  absent  to  the 
finish  of  this  project,  they  would  find 
that  we  would  have  committed  even  a 
greater  sin.  We  would  have  invested 
$216  million  in  a  project  that  does  not 
have  a  cost-benefit  ratio  that  would 


have  justified  its  construction  in  the 
beginning. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  you  had  a 
taxpayer  citizen,  a  constituent  in  your 
district  and  he  or  she  had  owned  land 
and  had  been  expecting  the  benefit  of 
their  bargain,  would  it  not  be  fair  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  their  bargain? 
That  is  all  the  folks  from  Nebraska 
and  those  who  have  joined  us  in  this 
debate  are  asking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Sharp]  who  is  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
yielding,  and  I  respect  his  vigorous  de- 
fense for  his  State  and  the  project, 
and  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  but  on  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
analysis  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  using 
the  figiu"es  for  the  broader,  the  entire 
project. 

The  amendment  before  us  deals  with 
the  new  element  that  is  to  be  built. 
That  is  what  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion says  is  not  economically  Justified. 
Their  ratio  is  that  we  get  0.6  benefit 
per  1.0  cost,  meaning  that  the  costs 
well  outweigh  the  benefits.  That  Is 
why  they  opposed  it.  That  is  why  the 
OMB  opposed  it,  and  that  is  why  we 
ought  to  oppose  it  rather  than  accept 
these  broader  arguments  which  I  real- 
ize are  very  comforting,  but  the  fact  is 
it  costs  us  money  that  we  do  not  have 
to  be  doing  something  we  should  not 
be  doing. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  let  me  say  one  thing 
about  the  point  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 
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In  the  March  dialog  over  this  that  I 
had  with  Mr.  Dawson  at  the  OMB,  he 
recognized  that  if  you  take  out  the 
30.000  acres,  the  logic  does  not  attach. 
The  logic  being  used  is  February  logic, 
when  OMB  in  a  vacuum  was  analyzing 
the  potential  for  cost  savings.  I  under- 
stand that.  But,  in  fact,  I  convinced 
them  in  March  that  if  one  takes  away 
the  30,000,  you  have  to  go  back  and  re- 
calculate everything  else  that  was 
done.  We  are  looking  at  the  total 
project  as  it  was  authorized,  not  at 
only  part  of  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan],  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
and  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]  has  made,  that 
we  have  been  very  patient  out  in  the 
middle  part  of  this  coimtry. 


This  project  was  authorized  in  1954, 
as  I  understand  it.  We  have  had  simi- 
lar experience  in  North  Dakota  with 
authorization  years  and  years  and 
years  ago,  and  a  promise  which  was 
part  of  a  compact  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  people  who  live  in  our 
region  saying,  "If  you  will  entertain 
certain  costs,  we  will  provide  you  with 
certain  benefits."  That  promise  was 
made,  and  the  fact  is  we  have  never 
gotten  delivery  on  the  promise. 

Those  who  stand  up  and  oppose 
most  water  projects  in  this  coimtry  do 
so,  I  think,  in  a  way  that  suggests  it  is 
all  a  wasteful  pork-barrel  spending. 
The  fact  is  we  have  done  some  very 
good  things  in  this  country  with  some 
of  the  public  works  projects  that  we 
have  built. 

If  Members  know  anything  about 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  our  area  of  the  country,  they 
know  that  water  is  the  lif  eblood  of  de- 
velopment. Without  water,  nothing  is 
possible.  They  make  synthetic  every- 
thing these  days;  we  have  got  synthet- 
ic fuel,  synthetic  gases  that  they  make 
in  North  Dakota,  but  synthetic  water 
cannot  be  made,  can  it.  and  we  live  in 
a  semiarid  part  of  this  country,  Ne- 
braska and  North  Dakota,  similar  pat- 
terns, and  if  one  does  not  have  water, 
nothing  else  is  possible. 

This  project  deals  not  just  with  irri- 
gation. It  has  irrigation  possibilities  in 
the  out  years,  but  it  also  deals  with 
the  rural  water  programs,  with  indus- 
trial water  programs,  with  recreational 
water  programs. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  project  and. 
franldy,  I  do  not  like  seeing  everytime 
one  of  these  projects  come  up  some- 
body thinks  it  is  a  soft  call  so  they  can 
stand  up  at  home  plate  and  knock  it 
out  of  the  park. 

This  is  a  bargain,  and  that  bargain 
was  struck  with  the  people  from  our 
part  of  the  country.  I  think  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  the  responsibility 
to  meet  its  end  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  whose  logic  is  most  ap- 
preciated and  whose  contributions  to 
this  debate  is  most  appreciated  that 
but  for  the  fact  that  this  Is  not  a  new 
start,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
new  project,  this  project  is  under  con- 
struction, and  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
carefully  look.  There  is  a  little  white 
space  right  here  on  the  map.  This  is  a 
seven-county  reclamation  project.  This 
dam  is  right  where  my  finger  is  on  the 
map.  It  connects  what  has  been  done 
with  what  is  going  to  be  done. 

If  that  cormection  Is  not  put  in 
place,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  does  not 
calculate,  and  one  must  accept,  if  one 
supports  the  amendment  before  us, 
one  must  accept  the  fact  that  up  until 
now  Congress  has  been  supporting  a 
project  that  is  going  to  waste,  $216 
million.  But  for  another  $100  million. 
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this  country  based  on  national  need, 
and  some  of  the  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  bujing  defense  programs  as 
we  have  bought  everything  the  gener- 
als wanted,  instead  of  everything  that 
we  have  needed,  and  each  of  us  end  up 
being  an  advocate  for  our  district. 

It  is  hard  to  say  no  to  a  fellow 
member  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture or  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, but  we  have  to  make  some 
choices,  and  our  choice  here  is  that 
the  gentleman  has  the  blue,  and  we 
are  going  to  take  the  red  part  and  take 
that  out.  save  the  taxpayers,  help  the 
farmers.  There  is  2  million  acres  in  re- 
serve presently  in  the  gentleman's  fine 
State. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  relcaim- 
ing  my  time,  the  gentleman  can  close, 
and  I  think  he  has  that  right  as  the 
maker  of  the  motion  and  amendment. 
I  really,  again,  appreciate  the  real 
effort  that  the  gentleman  is  making, 
and  I  wish  I  was  going  to  be  around 
here  to  continue  with  this. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  think  you  and  I 
will  be  here. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  ex- 
cellent presentation  and  astute  logic. 
The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  the 
missing  link  between  the  two  elements 
of  the  North  Loup  project  is  the  Davis 
Creek  Dam,  the  white  spot  in  the 
center  of  the  presentation  board  used 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Daub].  That  is  absolutely  right.  That 
dam  is  important,  in  fact  crucial  for 
environmental  reasons. 

In  reality  that  particular  structure 
and  the  downstream  portion  shown  on 
the  right  side  of  the  board,  the  area  to 
be  irrigated  by  water  from  the  Davis 
Creek  Dam  are  part  of  a  total  North 
Loup  project  for  which  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  is  1.4  to  1.  One  cannot  ration- 
ally or  reasonably  separate  out  only 
the  last  element  and  simply  look  at 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  for  that  portion. 
The  bargain  that  was  struck,  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  indicat- 
ed before,  the  commitment  made,  was 
the  bargain  struck  much  earlier  in 
1954  with  the  authorization,  construc- 
tion begirming  in  1976.  for  a  total 
project  for  which  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  was  1.4  to  1.  Again.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Daub]  for  his  excellent  presentation. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  in  1954  and  again  in  1972, 
this  was  argued  that  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment represented  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  entered  into  a  contract  to 
construct  the  North  Loup  project,  not 
part  of  it,  all  of  it,  to  deliver  irrigation 
systems  and  ground  water  recharge  ca- 
pability to  53,000  acres  of  cropland  in 
central    Nebraska.    This    cost-benefit 


ratio  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
has  to  be  considered  in  terms  of  the 
total  project  as  authorized,  and  a  vote 
for  this  amendment  would  only  serve 
to  reduce  the  benefits  and  add  to  the 
costs  of  the  total  project,  because  it 
will  urmecessarily  delay  the  eventual 
completion  of  the  project. 

I  have  worked  on  this  reclamation 
project  for  the  8  years  that  I  have 
been  in  Congress  as  have  others,  and 
over  my  8  years,  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  benefits  of  this  project. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
the  Members,  my  colleagues,  will  con- 
sider voting  no,  voting  down  the  well- 
intended  amendment  by  the  Members, 
my  friends,  who  oppose  the  comple- 
tion of  this  project,  becaiise  I  believe  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Gejdenson  amendment.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  sun  very  concerned  about  what 
impact  the  Davis  Creek  provision  of 
this  bill  would  have  on  our  Nation's 
farmers  as  well  as  our  taxpayers. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
debate  this  afternoon,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  one  question  which  has  not  yet 
been  answered  is:  Why  should  the 
Pederal  Government  spend  miUions  of 
dollars  to  irrigate  18,000  or  20,000 
acres  of  land  which  will  be  planted  to 
a  surpliis  crop  such  as  com? 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  hears 
witness  after  witness  telling  us  that 
the  reason  our  Nation's  farmers  are 
suffering  is  because  we  have  huge  sur- 
pluses of  com,  and  that  the  way  to  get 
farmers  back  on  their  feet  is  to  reduce 
these  surpluses. 

Punding  a  project  which  will  allow 
farmers  to  irrigate  an  additional 
20,000  acres,  90  percent  of  which  is 
planted  in  com,  increasing  the  yield 
on  these  acres  three  time  does  nothing 
to  reduce  the  surplus.  In  fact,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  surplus. 

The  1985  farm  bill  passed  by  this 
body  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
that  are  directed  toward  reducing  the 
surplus  of  com  in  this  country.  The 
farm  bill  prevents  farmers  who  partici- 
pate in  Federal  commodity  programs 
from  adding  to  the  surplus  by  not  al- 
lowing additional  acreage  to  be 
brought  into  production.  This  is  called 
the  sodbuster  provision  of  the  farm 
bill.  The  farm  bill  also  prevents  farm- 
ers from  draining  wetlands  to  put 
more  land  into  production.  This,  of 
course,  is  called  the  swampbuster  pro- 
vision. 

The  Gejdenson  amendment  that  we 
have  before  us  today  is  in  line  with  the 
intent  of  the  1985  farm  bill  by  denying 
funds  for  a  project  which  will  simply 
increase  the  production  of  a  surplus 
crop. 
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Perhaps  we  need  the  addition  of  a 
budget  buster  amendment  to  the  farm 
biU  next  time  we  consider  it. 

We  have  heard  from  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  and 
others  that  in  fact  the  surpluses  that 
we  have  now  in  com  are  temporary, 
that  somehow  we  will  need  the  com 
that  would  be  produced  by  the  18.000 
acres  that  would  be  benefited  by  this 
dam  at  some  future  date.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  in  fact  at  the  present  time 
we  have  some  25.3  million  acres  in  this 
country  of  com  that  is  out  of  produc- 
tion. We  have  14.6  million  acres  in  the 
ARP,  the  Acreage  Production  Pro- 
gram; we  have  7  million  acres  of  com 
in  the  paid  land  diversion  out  of  pro- 
duction; we  have  1.4  million  acres  of 
com  in  the  50/92  provision  out  of  pro- 
duction; we  have  2.3  million  acres  of 
com  in  the  CRP,  the  conservation  re- 
serve, which  is  out  of  production,  and 
of  these  25.3  million  acres  of  com  na- 
tionwide which  are  out  of  production, 
2  million  acres  of  them  are  from  Ne- 
braska. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  what  would  the 
increased  com  production  from  these 
18,000  acres  contribute  if  we  are  in  a 
time  of  deficit  of  com  if  we  cannot  get 
it  from  the  25.3  million  acres? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  those 
acres  are  marginal  acres,  they  are  not 
highly  productive  acres.  They  have 
been  set  aside  because  they  are  mar- 
ginal. 

My  second  point  is  we  do  not  have  to 
grow  com  on  that  land.  We  have 
choices  of  crops. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  In  fact,  we  are  growing 
com  on  the  land  at  the  present  time. 
In  fact,  many  of  those  acres  are  excel- 
lent acres.  In  fact,  we  paid  many  com 
producers  a  bonus  to  get  com  out  of 
production  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve. 

So  if  one  is  worried  that  at  some 
point  in  the  future  there  may  be  a 
need  for  additional  com  production  in 
this  Nation,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
wiU  cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
less  to  use  some  of  the  25.3  million 
acres  of  com  land  that  we  now  have 
out  of  production,  and  that  we  are 
now  paying  for  instead  of  paying  some 
additional  $10  million  and  eventually 
some  $100  million  to  increase  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONTZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really 
think  there  is  a  point  here  that  is 
being  belabored,  and  that  is  that  we 
can  somehow  get  rid  of  a  double  subsi- 
dy or  a  double  dip  because  we  are  sub- 
sidizing water  and  now  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing com.  and  in  this  case  the  projects 
are  both  going  to  meet  on  the  same 
square  inch  of  soil.  I  think  that  is 


wrong.  I  think  we  should  worry  about 
the  water  reclamation  aspect  of  the 
project  as  it  relates  to  this  land  in  Ne- 
braska and  worrry  about  com  subsidy 
in  thi^  farm  bill.  The  gentleman  is  a 
Member  of  that  committee  and  he  can 
do  something  about  that.  If  he  wants 
to  lower  the  com  subsidies  and  make 
it  less  attractive  to  raise  com.  then  he 
ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Reclaiming  my  time,  in 
fact  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  by 
fimding  additional  com  production  Is 
at  counterpurposes  to  the  purposes  of 
the  farm  bill.  And  if  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  farm  bill,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
produce  com,  and  then  subsidize  not 
producing  com,  what  sense  does  it 
make  to  turn  around  2  or  3  years  later 
and  fund  a  project? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONTZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  commend  the  gentleman  for 
pointing  out,  and  I  think  the  number 
is  $240  million  already  to  the  Nebraska 
farmers  to  take  com  out  of  produc- 
tion, and  still  we  have  surplus  com, 
$240  million. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  I  believe  that  nxmiber  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  If  I  can  only  add 
to  that,  of  the  4  percent  of  the  land 
that  is  presently  irrigated  by  these 
kinds  of  programs,  almost  half  of  it  is 
growing  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
overall  bill.  I  think  the  committee 
chairman  and  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  committee  we  have  worked  with, 
including  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith],  have  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  trying  to  put  together 
a  bill  that  is  workable. 

Let  me  say  to  the  chairman  and  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  or 
those  who  may  be  viewing  this  and 
wondering  what  decision  to  make  on 
this  particular  sunendment,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  reasoning  as  to  why 
I  oppose  this.  This  particular  project 
was  authorized,  yes,  in  1954.  It  was  re- 
authorized in  1972. 

One  of  my  colleagues  said  a  while 
ago  that  it  does  not  meet  the  criteria 
of  1986.  Let  me  say  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  projects  prior  to 
1986,  if  they  are  going  to  start  putting 
the  same  criteria  on  as  for  1986,  many 
of  the  projects  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues might  have  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  those  criteria  and  will  go  down 
the  drain  also. 

I  would  like  to  state,  though,  a 
greater  reason  why  I  oppose  this 
amendment.  What  is  fair  is  fair.  We 
have  a  statement  down  in  Oklahoma, 
and  let  me  say  Oklahoma  and  Nebras- 
ka have  their  differences,  especially  in 
football,  but  we  do  not  have  our  differ- 


ences on  this  amendment,  we  have  a 
statement  in  Oklahoma  that  fair  is 
fair.  Back  when  this  was  authorized, 
this  particular  project  had  several  ele- 
ments, several  different  pieces  to  it  for 
that  particular  total  program,  and  60 
percent  of  those  have  been  met.  This 
additional  one  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  total  project  that  was  promised  to 
those  people  in  1954  and  in  1972  and 
was  needed.  I  know  how  it  feels  when 
we  do  not  go  forth  and  complete  a 
project  when  the  Government  has 
given  their  word  and  said  they  would. 
I  have  had  one  in  my  own  district  that 
was  a  part  of  a  six  different  part 
project  to  make  a  whole,  and  they  said 
it  was  needed,  just  like  these  people 
were  told  it  was  needed  for  this  total 
project.  Now  our  Government  goes 
about  building  60  percent  of  it  and 
then  they  say  we  do  not  need  it  any 
more,  we  are  going  to  drop  it  by  the 
wayside.  We  asked  you  to  come  forth, 
yes,  we  hoodwinked  you,  we  did  not 
tell  you  the  truth.  That  is  why  some 
of  our  people  across  this  land,  many 
people  are  losing  faith  in  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  losing  faith  in 
the  Congress  because  we  are  not  stay- 
ing with  and  fulfilling  what  we  com- 
mitted to  them  many  years  ago. 

So  I  say  it  is  more  than  just  a 
project.  It  is  more  than  just  an  ele- 
ment of  a  total  project.  It  is  the  word 
of  the  Congress  and  the  word  of  our 
Federal  Government  that  we  need  to 
stay  with  the  people  out  there  and  ful- 
fill what  we  said  to  them  in  1954  and 
again  in  1972. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  is 
right  on  this  amendment,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  give  her  the  support  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  author  of  this  amendment.  We 
serve  together  on  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  We  are  good 
friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we 
have  the  new  Member  orientation,  why 
Sam  and  I  go  up  to  Harvard  and  we  try 
to  brief  them  on  all  of  the  issues  of  the 
day.  And  I  know  in  his  heart  that  he  is 
conservative  and  wants  us  to  restore 
fiscal  integrity  to  this  great  Nation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  look  over  this 
proposal,  it  sort  of  looks  like  to  me  it 
came  out  of  Harvard. 

But,  at  any  rate,  I  went  out  of  the 
Long  Branch  down  in  E>odge  City,  my 
home  town,  just  the  other  day.  Sam, 
and  Miss  Kitty  came  out  and  said, 
"Now  Pat,  when  you  go  back  there  and 
talk  to  your  good  friend,  he  is  going  to 
try  to  cut  spending,  and  I  want  you  to 
support  him."  And  I  said,  "Well,  would 
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member  of  the  Agricultvire  Commit- 
tee. I  might  add,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  him  even  talk  about 
this  particular  problem  as  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  but  at 
any  rate  he  stressed  a  7  billion  bushel 
surplus,  and  what  is  going  to  be  the 
surplus  in  1994  when  the  project  will 
be  completed? 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  what  has 
happened  with  wheat.  Last  year,  a  1.6 
billion  bushel  surplus  in  wheat,  this 
year  an  estimated  750  million  bushel 
surplus  and  already  we  hear  the  cry  to 
reduce  the  set-aside.  That  dramatic 
change  has  happened  in  one  crop  year. 
We  have  no  idea  what  is  going  to  be 
the  case  in  1994.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Cormecticut  does,  do  tell  us,  be- 
cause we  could  make  some  real  solid 
adjustments. 

A  total  of  2,500  acres  will  be  con- 
firmed for  a  wildlife  habitat.  We  have 
a  water  shortage  in  the  area,  we  have 
a  drought  going  on  there  right  now.  I 
have  just  returned  from  my  district. 
We  have  wheat  mosaic,  we  have  the 
Russian  wheat  aphid,  we  have  a  crop 
that  is  going  to  bum  up  out  there. 

Paying  farmers  to  take  the  crops  out 
of  production  is  a  double  dip  in  re- 
gards to  this  project?  Apples  and  or- 
anges. If  we  want  to  control  the  com 
surplus,  we  can  do  that  with  a  set- 
aside  with  the  acreage  reduction,  we 
can  do  it  with  the  deficiency  payment, 
we  can  do  it  with  a  whole  host  of  ways, 
but  not  with  a  total  water  policy 
project  that  was  started  in  1953,  and 
that  is  owed  the  good  people  of  Ne- 
brsisKSL> 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Cormecticut,  and  I  know  in  his 
heart  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  a 
what,  a  Jiminy  Cricket,  a  Jiminy 
Cricket  of  this  debate,  our  conscience, 
if  you  will,  to  control  spending  and  to 
make  sure  these  benefits  are  right?  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  using 
that  allegory  that  he  is  more  like  Pin- 
nochio  in  terms  of  putting  his  nose  in 
somebody  else's  pasture  and  not  really 
understanding  the  cost-benefit  and 
what  we  are  about.  Take  the  advice  of 
wise  old  Gepetto,  Sam,  let  me  go  back 
to  Miss  Kitty  and  tell  her  that  the 
gentleman  has  controlled  spending  on 
new  spending,  but  let  us  not.  you 
know,  tell  the  people  of  Nebraska  that 
they  are  not  worth  this  project. 

Mr.   GEJDENSON.   Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  1  second? 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  for  whatever 
time  I  may  have  left. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  good  friend  reads  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren's books  and  watches  a  lot  of  tele- 
vision. I  would  just  say  that  Marshall 


Dillon  just  ought  to  say  one  thing  to 
this  project,  and  that  is  just  say  no. 
We  have  2  million  acres. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
certainly  he  would  agree  that  the  fine 
people  of  Nebraska  are  worth  a  dam. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  more  than 
anyone  really  wanted  to  know  about 
the  Davis  Creek  project  has  been 
talked  about  already  today.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  is  a  waste  of 
money. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  that  the 
subcommittee  this  year  was  looking 
for  every  opportunity  to  cut  projects 
that  were  not  of  a  very  high  priority. 
We  even  cut  some  that  were  of  a 
pretty  high  priority.  So  if  it  were  just 
a  matter  of  saving  dollars,  we  would 
have  done  it,  and  my  colleagues  would 
not  have  to  be  debating  this  today  on 
the  floor. 

But  as  has  been  suggested,  if  my  col- 
leagues will  look  at  the  Davis  project 
today  and  ignore  the  responsibility  we 
have  had  in  the  past  it  would  not  be  in 
here  either.  I  speak  today  as  a  com 
farmer.  I  am  one  of  the  few  bona-fide 
com  farmers  in  this  body,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  com  prices  higher  too. 

But  an  obligation  and  a  responsibil- 
ity by  the  Federal  Government  was 
made  a  number  of  years  ago  that  this 
would  be  a  completed  project,  part  of 
the      whole      North      Dakota-South 
Dakota-Nebraska   Pick-Sloan,    this   is 
the  North  Loup  part  of  that  project. 
There  were  many  tradeoffs  made  to 
prepare   this   work.   Certain   farmers 
gave  up  land  for  irrigation  purposes, 
and  they  also  gave  up  land  for  flood 
control,     municipal     and     industrial 
water    supply    in    those    three-State 
areas    with    the    understanding    that 
when  they  gave  their  good  land  up  a 
few  years  ago,  that  in  return  in  the 
future    they    would    have    irrigation 
land.   Whether  it   is  right  or  wrong 
today,  a  commitment  was  made  then. 
As   Members   of   the   Appropriations 
Committee   and  as   Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  feel  that 
we  have   an  obligation  to  the   good 
people  of  Nebraska  in  this  instance  to 
keep  our  word  even  though  we  might 
think  differently  if  we  looked  at  it  in- 
dependently.    But     we     cannot,     we 
cannot  go  back  and  rewrite  history. 
And  it  is  true  that  if  it  was  $100  mil- 
lion we  would  be  the  first  out  in  front 
saving  it,  but  we  do  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  live  up  to  our  obligation  today 
by  voting  down  this  amendment,  as 
good  as  it  looks  today,  and  it  is  going 
to  look  good,  I  know,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  our  conservative  ratings  where 
we  saved  $100  million. 


But  you  have  reneged  on  a  commit- 
ment that  was  made  a  nimiber  of  years 
ago.  So  please  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

This  Congress  has  supported  this 
project  for  many  years.  My  subcom- 
mittee has  supported  it  continuously.  I 
have  been  funding  it  for  12  years.  I 
have  been  listening  to  testimony  on 
this  project  for  12  years  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  This 
project  has  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of  1.4 
to  1.  Not  only  the  subcommittee,  but 
the  entire  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  this  House  has  unanimously 
supported  it  for  years. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sup- 
ports this  project,  and  he  did  so  re- 
cently in  his  testimony.  We  have  had 
weeks  and  weeks  of  testimony  just  this 
year  regarding  this  project. 

I  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us 
to  destroy  a  part  of  a  project  that  is 
viable,  a  project  that  is  needed,  and  a 
project  that  pays  for  itself.  We  have 
had  over  100  Members  of  Congress  tes- 
tify before  our  committee  this  year. 
Not  one  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
here  who  is  pushing  this  amendment, 
not  a  one  of  them  took  the  time  to 
come  in  and  let  los  know  about  all 
these  things  that  they  claim  is  wrong 
with  it. 

Certainly  we  would  like  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  testimony.  But  I  think 
it  is  certainly  imfair  and,  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  just  come  in  here  and  offer 
an  amendment  to  a  project  which  has 
been  underway  for  years  and  say,  "We 
had  to  take  a  little  piece  of  it." 

Suppose  we  had  done  that  on  our 
25,000  miles  of  inland  waterways, 
where  would  we  be?  We  have  got  the 
greatest  inland  waterway  system  in 
the  world.  Sombody  could  have  come 
in  and  said,  "Well,  if  we  just  take  that 
one  dam  or  lock  we  can  save  $100  mil- 
lion." Well,  you  know  what  that  would 
have  done  to  the  system. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  They  propose  to  take  one 
little  piece  out.  We  do  not  handle 
projects  by  the  little  pieces.  We 
handle  the  project  as  a  whole,  we  look 
at  it  as  a  whole,  we  consider  it  as  a 
whole.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
supports  it  as  a  whole  and  this  is  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  project. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  vote  no 
on  this  amendment  and  move  on  with 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Gejden- 
som]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  161,  noes 
243,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  131] 
AYES-161 


Ackerman 

Gibbons 

Oakar 

Andrews 

Gilman 

Oberstar 

Areher 

Glickman 

Owens  (NY) 

Armey 

Gradison 

Patterson 

Aspln 

Green 

Penny 

AuColn 

Gregg 

Petri 

Ballenger 

Gunderson 

Price 

Bartlett 

Hall  (OH) 

Rangel 

Bates 

Hall(TX) 

Richardson 

Bellenson 

Hamilton 

Ritter 

BenUey 

Hayes  (IL) 

Robinson 

BUbray 

Henry 

Roukema 

BUiraUs 

Hertel 

Rowland  (CT) 

Boehlert 

HUer 

Russo 

Bonior 

Hochbrueckner 

Sabo 

Bonker 

Houghton 

Savage 

BorsU 

Huckaby 

Sawyer 

Boxer 

Hughes 

Schneider 

Brennan 

Inhofe 

Schroeder 

Bruce 

Jacobs 

Schiilzr 

Cardln 

Jeffords 

Schumer 

Carper 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Clarke 

Joiinson  (CT) 

Sharp 

Clay 

Jontz 

Shays 

Coats 

Kanjorski 

Sikorski 

Coble 

Kaptur 

Skaggs 

CoUlns 

Kastenmeier 

Slattery 

Conyers 

Kennedy 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Cooper 

Kildee 

Smith,  Robert 

Crockett 

Kleczka 

(NH) 

Dannemeyer 

Konnyu 

Snowe 

Dellums 

Kostmayer 

Solarz 

Derrick 

Lancaster 

Solomon 

DeWine 

Lantos 

Spratt 

Dixon 

Leach  (lA) 

St  Germain 

Downey 

Leland 

Stark 

Dreler 

Levin  (MI) 

Stokes 

Dymally 

Lewis  (GA) 

Studds 

Early 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Eckart 

Markey 

SwindaU 

Evains 

McGrath 

Synar 

Pelghan 

McMillen  (MD) 

Tallon 

Fields 

Meyers 

Tauke 

Pish 

Mfume 

Torres 

Flake 

Mica 

Torricelli 

Florio 

MUler  (CA) 

Towns 

Foglietta 

MUler  (OH) 

Upton 

Ford  (MI) 

Miller  (WA) 

Vento 

Ford  (TN) 

Moakley 

Walker 

Frank 

Molinari 

Waxman 

Frenzel 

Morella 

Weldon 

Garcia 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wheat 

Gejdenson 

Neal 

Wolpe 

Gekas 

Nelson 
NOES-243 

Wyden 

Akaka 

Callahan 

Dwyer 

Alexander 

Campbell 

Dyson 

Anderson 

Can- 

Edwards  (CA) 

Annunzio 

Chandler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Anthony 

Chapman 

Emerson 

Applegate 

Chappell 

English 

Atkins 

Cheney 

Erdreich 

Badham 

Clement 

Espy 

Baker 

dinger 

Fascell 

Barnard 

Coelho 

Fawell 

Barton 

Coleman  (MO) 

Fazio 

Bateman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Flippo 

Bennett 

Combest 

Foley 

Bereuter 

Coughlin 

Frost 

Berman 

Coyne 

Gallegly 

BevlU 

Craig 

GaUo 

BlUey 

Crane 

Gaydos 

Boggs 

Darden 

Gephardt 

Boland 

Daub 

Gingrich 

Bosco 

Davis  (IL) 

Gonzalez 

Boucher 

Davis  (MI) 

Goodling 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Gordon 

Broomfleld 

DeLay 

Grandy 

Brown  (CA) 

Dickinson 

Grant 

Brown  (CO) 

Dicks 

Gray  (ID 

Bryant 

DioGuardi 

Gray  (PA) 

Buechner 

Donnelly 

Guarini 

Bunnlng 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hammerschmidt 

Burton 

Doman  (CA) 

Hansen 

Bustamante 

Dowdy 

Harris 

Byron 

Durbln 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

McMillan  (NO 

Schaefer 

Hawkins 

Michel 

Scheuer 

Haves  (LA) 

MlneU 

Schuette 

HeHey 

Mollohan 

Shaw 

Hefner 

Montgomery 

Shumway 

Herger 

Moorbead 

Shuster 

HoUoway 

Morrison  (WA) 

Sislsky 

Hopklna 

Mrazek 

Skeen 

HortOD 

Murphy 

Skelton 

Hoyer 

Murtha 

Slaughter  (VA> 

Hunter 

Myers 

Smith  (NE) 

Hutto 

Nagle 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hyde 

Natcher 

Smith  (TX) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Nichols 

Smith.  Denny 

Jones  (NO 

Nielson 

(OR) 

Kasich 

Nowak 

Smith,  Robert 

KenneUy 

Obey 

(OR) 

Kolbe 

Olln 

Staggers 

Kyi 

Ortiz 

Slalllngs 

LaFalce 

Owens  (UT) 

Stangeland 

Lagomarsino 

Oxley 

Stenholm 

LatU 

Packard 

Stump 

Leath  (TX) 

Panetta 

Sundquist 

Lehman  (CA) 

Parris 

Sweeney 

Lehman  (FL) 

Pease 

Tauzin 

Lent 

Peloai 

Taylor 

Lewis  (PL) 

Pepper 

Thomas  (CA) 

LighUoot 

Perkins 

Thomas  (GA) 

Livingston 

Pickett 

Traf  leant 

Lloyd 

Pickle 

Traxler 

Lott 

Porter 

Udall 

Lowery  (CA) 

PurseU 

Valentine 

Lujan 

QuUlen 

Vander  Jagt 

Luken,  Thomas    Rahall 

Visclosky 

Madigan 

Ravenel 

Volkmer 

Manton 

Ray 

Vucanovlch 

Marlenee 

Regula 

Walgren 

Martin  (IL) 

Rhodes 

Watklns 

Martin  (NY) 

Ridge 

Weber 

Martinez 

Rinaldo 

Whitten 

Matsui 

Roberts 

Williams 

Mavroules 

Rodino 

Wilson 

Mazzoli 

Roe 

Wise 

McCandless 

Rogers 

Wolf 

McCloskey 

Rose 

Wortley 

McCoUum 

Rostenkowski 

Wylie 

McCrery 

Roth 

Yates 

McCurdy 

Rowland  (GA) 

Yatron 

McDade 

Roybal 

Young  (AK) 

McEwen 

Saiki 

Young (PL) 

McHugh 

Sax  ton 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Biaggi 

Jones  (TN) 

MacKay 

Boulter 

Kemp 

Moody 

Conte 

Kolter 

Pashayan 

Courter 

Levine  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

DeFazlo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

DingeU 

Upinski 

Spence 

Duncan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Stratton 

Hubbard 

Lungren 

Weiss 

Ireland 

Mack 

Whittaker 

D  1609 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Moody  for,  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

Messrs.  BATEMAN,  GAYDOS. 
HEFNER.  MATSUI,  HEPLEY, 

COYNE,  McCRERY,  SCHEUER,  and 
MARTINEZ  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  MFUME,  MICA,  and  HALL 
of  Texas  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4567  and  the  alumi- 
num-air battery  system,  which  is  an 
important  part  of  our  Nation's  energy 


11298 

technology  development  and  job  cre- 
ation for  ncrtheastem  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairmi  in,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
4567,  th€  fis<al  year  1989  energy  and  water 
appropriation!  bill.  This  legislation  contains 
funding  for  in  aluminunrvair  battery  system 
wtiich  is  an  limportant  part  of  our  Nation's 
energy  technology  development. 

Of  all  the  systems  being  studied,  only  the 
aluminum-air  jattery  has  a  theoretical  energy 
density  better  than  gasoline,  and  it  is  the  only 
system  presjntly  under  development  that 
would  be  cap  iWe  of  powering  an  electric  vehi- 
1  fian  300  miles  between  charges, 
c  fily  water  need  be  added.  This 
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cle  for  more 
Even  then, 


mechanically  rechargeable  aluminum-air  bat- 
tery has  the  p  otential  to  provide  the  range,  ac- 
celeration, and  refuelability  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  tod  ly's  automobile. 

Research  on  the  aluminum-air  battery 
began  in  197)  at  Lawrence  Livermore  Nation- 
al Laboraton-  Since  then  Livermore,  Eltech 
Systems,  whith  is  located  in  my  congressional 


district,  Cas€ 


Western  Reserve,  Akron  and 
Oklahoma  site  Universities  as  well  as  other 
companies  h)  ive  contributed  to  the  testing  and 
t  of  critical  components  and  proc- 
I  )attery  to  determine  its  economic 
and  technical  feasibility. 

The  alumin  jm-air  battery  project  has  been  a 
source  of  revenue  and  jobs  for  my  district, 
project  is  also  state-of-the-art 
technology  tt  at  will  help  our  country  maintain 
its  leadership  role  in  the  race  to  develop  effi- 
cient, clean  p  ower  sources  for  the  future. 

I  stand  in  support  of  H.R.  4567  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

D  1610 
CHKiRMAN.   The   Clerk  wUl 

Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPD  ATIOH  AMD  MaINTENAMCE 
INCL  rDINC  TRANSrER  OF  FUNDS) 


The 
read. 
The 


opera  Ion 
,  proj  !cts 


For 
mation 
facilities.  a£ 
and  moistur  : 
under  the 
lamation. 
able  until  e 
That  of  the 
for  program 
by  the 
from  that 
the   total 
may  be 
the  Boulde 
require 
Dam  Fund 
rado  River 
of  the 
Act  of  July 
such 

In  the  futu^ 
determined 
Public  Law 
funds 
and 
parts 
credit  of 
pended  for 
manner  as 
expended. 
avsiUable 
That 
Basin  I^inc 


Dam 
Boul  ler 


readvt  nces 


i  advar  ced 
I  maintei  lance 
then  of 
th5 
he: 
sums 
ijnd 
uJitil 
reven  les 


examiri  ation 


UMI 


ing 
participatii  g 


reel  imation 


req  jired 


reai  Ivances 


and  maintenance  of  recla- 

or  parts  thereof  and  other 

authorized  by  law;  and  for  a  soil 

„  .  conservation  program  on  lands 

ji  risdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 

pi  irsuant  to  law.  to  remain  avail- 

1  pended.  $192,331,000:  Provided, 

total  appropriated,  the  amount 

activities  which  can  be  financed 

fund  shall  be  derived 

iund:  Provided  further.  That  of 

s  ppropriated.   such   amounts   as 

"  for  replacement  work  on 

Canyon  Project  which  would 

to  the  Colorado  River 

ihall  be  readvanced  to  the  Colo- 
.  Fund  pursuant  to  section  5 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment 
19,  1940  (43  U.S.C.  618d),  and 
_„  since  October  1.  1984.  and 
,  shaU  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
pursuant  to  section  104(a)(5)  of 
98-381:  Provided  further.  That 
by  water  users  for  operation 
of  reclamation  projects  or 
shall    be   deposited    to   the 
appropriation  and  may  be  ex- 
same  objects  and  in  the  same 
appropriated  herein  may  be 
such  advances  shall  remain 
expended:  Provided  further, 
„  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
shall  be  available  for  perform- 

of  existing  structures  on 

projects  of  the  Colorado  River 


Storage  Project,  the  costs  of  which  shall  be 
nonreimbursable:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  execute  new  long-term  con- 
tracts for  water  supply  from  the  Central 
VaUey  project.  California,  prior  to  May  1. 
1989. 

Loan  Program 
For  loans  to  irrigation  districts  and  other 
public  agencies  for  construction  of  distribu- 
tion systems  on  authorized  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects,  and  for  loans  and  grants  to 
non-Federal    agencies   for   construction   of 
projects,  as  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  July  4. 
1955,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  421a-421d).  and 
August  6.  1956,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  422a- 
4221).  including  expenses  necessary  for  car- 
rying   out    the    program.    $29,022,000,    to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  of  the  total  sums  appropriated,  the 
amount  of  program  activities  which  can  be 
financed  by  the  reclamation  fund  shall  be 
derived  from  that  fund:  Provided  further. 
That  during  fiscal  year  1989  and  within  the 
resources  and  authority  available,  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $27,766,000:  Provided 
further.  That  any  contract  under  the  Act  of 
July  4,  1955  (69  Stat.  244).  as  amended,  not 
yet  executed  by  the  Secretary,  which  calls 
for  the  making  of  loans  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  contract  is  entered  into 
shall  be  made  only  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  prescribed  in  section  12  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1939  (53  Stat.  1187.  1197). 
General  Administrative  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  general  admin- 
istration and  related  functions  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  Denver  office,  and 
offices  in  the  five  regions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,       $48,313,000,       of       which 
$1,639,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, the  total  amount  to  be  derived  from 
the  reclamation  fund  and  to  be  nonreimbur- 
sable pursuant  to  the  Act  of  AprU  19.  1945 
(43  U.S.C.  377):  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
any  other  appropriation  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  activities  or  functions  budgeted 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  general  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Emergency  F^jnd 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency fund",  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  26.  1948  (43  U.S.C.  502).  as  amended, 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  said  Act.  $1,000,000,  to 
be  derived  from  the  reclamation  fund. 
Special  Funds 
(transfer  op  funds) 
Sums  herein  referred  to  as  being  derived 
from  the  reclamation  fund  are  appropriated 
from  the  special  funds  in  the  Treasury  cre- 
ated by  the  Act  of  June  17,  1902  (43  U.S.C. 
391).  Such  sums  shall  be  transferred,  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  merged  with 
and  expended  under  the  heads  herein  speci- 
fied; and  the  unexpended  balances  of  sums 
transferred  for  expenditure  under  the  head 
"General  Administrative  Expenses"  shall 
revert  smd  be  credited  to  the  reclamation 
fund. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation shall  be  available  for  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  26  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  replacement  only;  payment  of  claims  for 
damages  to  or  loss  of  property,  personal 
injury,  or  death  arising  out  of  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  payment, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  for,  of  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  persons  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appoint- 


ed as  authorized  by  law  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  negotiations  and  ad- 
ministration of  interstate  compacts  without 
reimbursement  or  return  under  the  recla- 
mation laws;  for  service  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
in  total  not  to  exceed  $500,000;  rewards  for 
information  or  evidence  concerning  viola- 
tions of  law  involving  property  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
performance  of  the  functions  specified 
under  the  head  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance Administration",  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, in  the  Interior  Department  Appropria- 
tions Act  1945;  preparation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  information  including  record- 
ings, photographs,  and  photographic  prints; 
and  studies  of  recreational  uses  of  reservoir 
areas,  and  investigation  and  recovery  of  ar- 
cheologlcal  and  paleontological  remains  in 
such  areas  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
for  in  the  Acts  of  August  21.  1935  (16  U.S.C. 
461-467)  and  June  27.  1960  (16  U.S.C.  469): 
Prvvided,  That  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  herein  shall  be  available  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  April  19.  1945  (43  U.S.C.  377),  for 
expenses  other  than  those  Incurred  on 
behalf  of  specific  reclamation  projects 
except  "General  Administrative  Expenses", 
amounts  provided  for  plan  formulation  tmd 
advance  planning  investigations  under  the 
head  "General  Investigations".  and 
amounts  provided  for  applied  engineering 
under  the  head  "Construction  Program". 

Sums  appropriated  herein  which  are  ex- 
pended in  the  performance  of  reimbursable 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
shall  be  returnable  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  contained  in  this 
Act  or  in  any  prior  Act.  which  represents 
amounts  earned  under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract but  remaining  unpaid,  shall  be  obligat- 
ed for  any  other  purpose,  regardless  of 
when  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  incurring  of  any  obligation  pro- 
hibited by  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1341). 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, except  those  derived  from  advances 
by  water  users,  shall  be  used  for  the  particu- 
lar benefits  of  lands  (a)  within  the  bound- 
aries of  an  irrigation  district,  (b)  of  any 
member  of  a  water  users'  organization,  or 
(c)  of  any  individual  when  such  district,  or- 
ganization, or  individual  is  in  arrears  for 
more  than  twelve  months  in  the  payment  of 
charges  due  under  a  contract  entered  into 
with  the  United  States  pursuant  to  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  contracts  for 
surveying  and  mapping  services  unless  such 
contracts  for  which  a  solicitation  is  issued 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  are  awarded  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  IX  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  541  et  seq.). 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
Sec  201.  Appropriations  in  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  or  transfer 
(within  each  bureau  or  office),  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  for  the  emergency 
reconstruction,  replacement,  or  repair  of 
aircraft,  buildings,  utilities  or  other  facili- 
ties or  equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  flood,  storm,  or  other  unavoidable 
causes:  Provided,  That  no  funds  shaU  be 


made  available  under  this  authority  until 
funds  specifically  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  emergencies 
shall  have  l>een  exhausted. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
expenditure  or  transfer  (within  each  bureau 
or  office)  of  any  appropriation  In  this  title, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  included  in  the 
budget  prognuns  of  the  several  agencies,  for 
the  suppression  or  emergency  prevention  of 
forest  or  range  fires  on  or  threatening  lands 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  203.  Appropriations  In  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  operation  of  warehouses,  ga- 
rages, shops,  and  similar  facilities,  wherever 
consolidation  of  activities  will  contribute  to 
efficiency,  or  economy,  and  said  appropria- 
tions shall  be  reimbursed  for  services  ren- 
dered to  any  other  activity  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1932  (31  U.S.C.  1535  and  1536):  Provided, 
That  reimbursements  for  costs  of  supplies, 
materials,  equipment,  and  for  services  ren- 
dered may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
current  at  the  time  such  reimbursements 
are  received. 

Sec.  204.  Appropriations  In  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  hire,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  purchases  of  reprints;  payment  for 
telephone  services  in  private  residences  In 
the  field,  when  authorized  under  regula- 
tions approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  the 
payment  of  dues,  when  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  for  library  membership  In  soci- 
eties or  associations  which  issue  publica- 
tions to  members  only  or  at  a  price  to  mem- 
bers lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not 
members. 

TITLE  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Energy  Supply.  Research  and  Development 

Activities 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  activities  Including  the  purchase, 
construction  and  acquisition  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  other  expenses  Inci- 
dental thereto  necessary  for  energy  supply, 
research  and  development  activities,  and 
other  activities  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  (Public  Law  95-91).  Including  the  acqui- 
sition or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion;  purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed 
23  for  replacement  only).  $2,072,622,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  provide  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Conmilttee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  which  contains  a  program  for  the 
long-term  utilization  of  the  Fast  Flux  Test 
Facility  at  the  Hanf  ord.  Washington  site. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  Page  20.  line  20.  strike  out 
"$2,072,622,000"  and  insert  In  Hue  thereof 
"$2,092,622,000". 

Page  20.  line  21  after  "That"  Insert  "such 
amount  Is  hereby  reduced  by  $20,000,000: 
Provided  further.  That". 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  si>eak 
very  briefly  in  support  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

Our  country  is  entering  one  of  its  most  fas- 
cinating eras— that  of  high  technology. 

The  changes  brought  in  our  daily  lives  be- 
cause of  the  advances  of  high  technology 
have  come  so  fast  that  we  have  tiegun  to 
take  them  for  granted.  For  example,  a  few 
years  ago  who  would  have  imagined  that 
Members  of  Congress  could  monitor  debate 
on  the  House  floor  by  closed  circuit  television. 
Even  our  method  of  voting  by  electronic 
device  is  a  remarkable  advance  that  the 
Senate  has  yet  to  acquire. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  no  one  can  live  in 
our  time  without  a  profound  respect  for  the 
possibilities  of  research  and  the  promise  of  a 
better  life  for  all  of  us. 

Some  of  the  spinoffs  of  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider  [SSC]  project  in  industrial 
application  and  advancement  in  the  state  of 
the  art  equipment  will  place  this  Nation  in  an 
advanced  competitive  position.  The  adminis- 
tration is  convinced  of  the  worth  of  this 
project,  and  now  Congress  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  demonstrate  its  faith  in  the  SSC  as  we 
decide  on  an  appropriate  level  of  funding. 

We  must  look  now  at  this  project  in  the 
longer  term  rather  than  allowing  our  decision 
to  be  influenced  by  merely  short-term  consid- 
erations. The  SSC  project  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  America  that  will  retain  for  her  a  worid 
leadership  role,  a  role  she  rightfully  deserves. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  full  level 
of  funding  for  the  SSC  that  the  committee  has 
recommended. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  offering  this  very 
simple  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Delaware  delegation,  Mr. 
Carper,  and  about  a  couple  dozen 
other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  feel  that  the  issue  represent- 
ed in  this  amen(iment  is  extremely  im- 
portant. 

I  would  like  to  be  very  brief  in  de- 
scribing what  this  amendment  does.  It 
has  been  described  already  in  material 
sent  to  all  the  Members,  but  what  it 
does  is  this: 

It  cuts  $20  million  from  the  space 
nuclear  research  and  development  line 
item,  which  is  not  in  the  bill,  but  is  in 
the  report,  which  basically  goes  for  re- 
search and  development  on  space- 
based  nuclear  programs  and  then  adds 
$20  million  for  research.  It  adds  $20 
million  for  research  on  renewable 
energy  systems,  basically  solar  energy 
and  all  of  its  various  different  forms 
including  photovoltaics,  biofuels,  wind, 
solar,  thermal,  et  cetera. 

Now  why  are  we  doing  this?  Frankly 
I  am  very  reluctant  to  upset  a  bill  as 


good  as  this  one  is,  and  I  do  not  really 
think  what  we  are  doing  is  upsetting 
it.  It  is  a  no  net  cost  amendment  of 
coiu^e,  but  what  bothered  me  when  I 
saw  the  final  report  from  the  commit- 
tee is  that  here  for  I  think  the  sixth 
year  in  a  row  we  are  cutting  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Program  on 
renewable  energy.  It  the  same  fashion 
we  are  increasing  the  amount  of  re- 
search on  space-based  nuclear  energy 
used  essentially;  in  fact,  exclusively, 
for  the  potential  use  of  the  space  de- 
fense initiative,  the  SDI  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  research  that  I  am 
hoping  to  cut  is  basically  to  provide  a 
power  source  for  nuclear-operated 
lasers  in  space  and  other  things  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and,  as  far  as  I  know,  both  in- 
creases and  decreases,  and  so  we  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  has  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  I  have  other 
than  that  he  is  a  great  statesman,  and 
I  am  happy  to  accept  his  endorsement 
of  the  amendment?  I  might  say  that 
Mr.  Bevill  and  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana 
are  the  only  two  people  that  I  know  of 
who  can  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  which 
has  over  $100  million  in  cuts  in  pro- 
grams in  Members'  districts  that  the 
President  has  asked  for  and  be  compli- 
mented for  doing  that.  I  think  that  is 
a  tribute  to  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  After  those 
words  of  compliments,  what  choice  do 
I  have  to  accept  the  amendment  also? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  indulge  me,  I  will  take 
just  another  minute  or  two.  and 
maybe  I  can  yield  some  time  to  some 
of  my  friends  here. 

What  I  started  to  say  was  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, which  I  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  since  we  began  this 
program  back  in  the  mid  1970's,  the 
replenishable  energy,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  proposing  to  spend 
more  on  nuclear  research  and  develop- 
ment for  power  sources  in  space  than 
we  are  for  all  renewable  energy  re- 
sources on  Earth.  And  that'  triggered 
something  in  my  mind.  I  think  that 
represents  something  that  is  very  un- 
desirable. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  this  point. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  be  brief 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  obviously  thank  Mr.  Bevill 
and  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  for  accepting 
it,  and  I  also  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  repudiate  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  of  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  nor  of  its  il- 
lustrious chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill],  and  its 
dedicated  staff. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Chairman  Bevill 
has  said  that  his  is  the  most  difficult 
bill  he  has  ever  put  together  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  share  his 
view  and,  again,  have  great  respect  for 
him  and  his  outstanding  subcommittee 
staff  for  the  fairness  and  prudence 
with  which  they  have  approached  this 

bill. 

This  amendment  Is  offered,  however, 
in  an  effort  to  revisit  one  small  pro- 
gram area  in  the  only  forum  now 
available  to  the  House.  The  House  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  forum  for 
collective  decisionmaking.  And  on  the 
issue,  at  this  point  in  time,  it  is  critical 
that  we  exert  that  authority. 

I  have  no  confidence  in  the  other 
body's  ability  to  take  the  lead  and 
forge  a  new  path  in  support  of  fairness 
and  balance  in  the  renewable  energy 
budget. 

Therefore,  we  must  take  this  step 
today  in  support  of  renewable  energy 
or  forever  relinquish  our  Nation's 
leadership  position  in  renewable 
energy  technologies  such  as  photovol- 
taics,  solar  thermal  and  wind  energy. 
The  United  States  is  now  the  world 
leader  in  these  solar  technologies,  but 
tomorrow,  without  this  modest  in- 
crease in  solar  energy  over  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  United  States  will  be 
relegated  to  a  distant  also  ran  in  the 
growing  competition  for  the  rapidly 
expanding  world  market  for  renewable 
energy  systems. 

The  Japanese  and  the  West  Ger- 
mans see  the  benefit  in  investing  in 
these  renewable  technologies.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  West  Germany  and 
Japan  outspent  the  United  States  by 
50  percent  and  20  percent  on  research 
into  photovoltaics.  Even  the  Nether- 
lands and  India  currently  outspend 
the  United  States  in  these  critical 
technologies.  They  are  clearly  invest- 
ing in  anticipation  that  the  United 
States  will  back  away  from  the  poten- 
tial multibillion  markets  for  renewable 
energy  industries.  They  are  certainly 
convinced,  as  we  once  were,  of  the  sig- 
nificant return  in  future  economic 
productivity  auid  growth  that  invest- 
ments in  these  technologies  will  yield. 
This  House  and  this  Congress  must 
look  and  think  and  plan  ahead  so  that 
we  can  capitalize  on  the  enormous  in- 
vestment this  coxmtry  has  already 
made  in  these  technologies.  They  are 


close  to  the  point  of  paying  off  both  in 
energy  produced  and  as  an  important, 
emerging  growth  sector  of  our  econo- 
my. These  technologies  can  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  but 
they  are  still  in  the  txmnel  and  need 
this  last  increment  of  funding  in  order 
for  our  Nation,  and  oiu:  industries  and 
our  workers  to  begin  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  hundreds  of  mllions  of  dollars 
in  past  Federal  investments  to  develop 
the  domestic  research  base  for  renew- 
able energy. 

As  important  as  increasing  funding 
for  these  critical  renewable  energy 
technologies  is  the  second  part  of  this 
amendment  which  seeks  to  stabilize 
fimding  for  the  SDI-Driven  Space  and 
E>efense  Power  Systems  Program. 

The  Amendment  complements  the 
action  by  the  House  2  weeks  ago  in 
adopting  an  amendment  to  stabilize 
funding  for  other  components  of  the 
President's  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI].  In  that  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  the  House  set  the  fxmding  levels 
for  Department  of  Defense  SDI  re- 
search and  development  as  well  as 
military  construction,  and  for  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  SDI  research  into 
nuclear  directed  energy  weapons. 

The  Brown  amendment  seeiis  to  sta- 
bilize the  only  portion  of  the  SDI  pro- 
gram which  is  funded  on  the  civilian 
side  of  the  Federal  budget.  It  will  cut 
$20  million  from  the  amovmt  in  the 
bill  for  space  and  defense  power  sys- 
tems—which the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense acknowledge  is  an  SDI-driven 
program— and  transfers  that  amount 
to  the  renewable  energy  programs. 

The  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
SDI  program  in  the  long-term.  Since 
the  administration  submitted  its 
budget,  SDIO  has  pushed  back  its  de- 
cision date  for  moving  to  full-scale  en- 
gineering development  to  the  mid- 
1990's,  and,  according  to  an  April  18, 
1988,  article  which  appeared  in  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology, 
General  Abrahamson  has  rejected 
DIPS,  the  dynamic  isotope  power 
system— one  of  the  SDI  nuclear  sys- 
tems funded  under  the  program— in 
lieu  of  hardened  solar  panels  as  a  can- 
didate energy  source  for  powering 
BSTS,  a  key  communications,  com- 
mand, and  control  satellite  for  SDI. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  just  2 
years  ago,  in  the  report  to  accompany 
the  energy  and  water  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  committee  stated: 

While  these  [space  and  military  projects) 
may  be  interesting  in  novel  applications  and 
provide  some  Incidental  benefits  to  nuclear 
power,  they  still  represent  very  limited  ap- 
plications at  a  very  high  cost  to  the  civilian 
research  program.  They  are  also  a  large 
commitment  of  talent  and  resources  of  the 
national  laboratories. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  hold-harmless  amendment  that  does 


not  unfairly  target  SDI.  Both  the  SDI 
Space  Power  Program  and  DOE's  Re- 
newable Energy  Programs  are  held  to 
essentially  their  respective  fiscal  year 

1988  funding  levels.  By  adopting  the 
amendment  the  House  not  only  con- 
tinues to  support  essential  research 
into  renewable  energy  technologies, 
but  maintains  consistency  in  its  deal- 
ings with  all  portions  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. Again,  I  strongly  urge  adoption 
of  this  fair  and  balanced  amendment. 

D  1620 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  restore  additional  funds  to 
the  Solar  and  Renewable  Energy  pro- 
grams. In  particular,  the  fiscal  year 

1989  appropriations  levels  contained  in 
this  bill  for  the  Photovoltaic  Energy 
Systems,  Solar  Thermal  Energy  Sys- 
tems, and  Biofuels  E]nergy  Systems 
programs  are  "going  out  of  business" 
levels.  If  Congress  approves  these 
funding  levels,  the  result  will  mean 
the  closeout  of  the  strong  solar  energy 
work  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories 
in  my  home  town  of  Albuquerque.  It 
also  threatens  the  continuing  exist- 
ence of  the  Solar  Energy  Research  In- 
stitute in  Golden,  CO,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  struggling  solar  and  renew- 
able industries  in  the  United  States 

However,  as  much  as  I  am  in  favor  of 
additional  moneys  for  the  solar  and  re- 
newable energy  programs,  I  cannot 
support  the  redirection  of  $20  million 
in  funds  from  the  Space  and  Defense 
Systems  Program.  The  appropriations 
level  of  $96  million  contained  in  the 
bill  is  already  a  decrease  of  $17  million 
from  the  administration's  request  of 
$113  million,  the  same  level  authorized 
by  the  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee  on  May  5.  A  further  reduc- 
tion of  $20  million  would  be  $37  mil- 
lion below  the  administration's  re- 
quest, and  nearly  $10.0  million  below 
the  current  funding  level.  Cuts  of  this 
magnitude  would  mean  the  end  of  the 
DIPS  Program  and  result  in  a  long 
and  perhaps  fatal  stretchout  of  the 
SP-100  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  ability 
to  conduct  future  programs  of  both 
space  exploration  and  space  exploita- 
tion will  be  enabled— or  limited— by 
our  ability  to  provide  adequate  energy 
supplies.  The  fact  is  that  we  cannot 
fully  explore  space  without  sustained, 
sufficient  and  reliable  long-term, 
sources  of  power;  we  simply  carmot 
fully  exploit  space  for  scientific,  com- 
mercial, or  defense  purposes  without 
energy  sources  considerably  more  ca- 
pable thiui  those  in  our  inventory 
today.  All  studies  conclude  that  nucle- 
ar power  is  a  key  component  of  our 
future  space  infrastructure,  and  SP- 
100  is  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
Space  Nuclear  Power  Program  rests.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  cannot  sup- 


port the  redirection  of  fimds  from  this 
important  effort. 

There  are,  however,  $26,766  million 
in  Energy  Supply,  Research  and  De- 
velopment Program  lines  where  the 
Appropriations  Committee  appropri- 
ated more  money  than  the  Space,  Sci- 
ence, and  Technology  [SST]  Commit- 
tee authorized.  These  are  as  follows:0 


[MUrs  m  milliaiisj 

Propam SST  Itot  HAC  Mart  HAC-SST 

Solar  buMngs  energy  systons 13.665  )5.36S  -t-Sl.7 

Eleclric  energy  systans 19.0  23.556  +4.556 

LijM  inter  reactors 24.3  26.1  +2.5 

UquiM  gaseous  tuel  s^l  test  lacity 766  .1166  +.1 

Bioinedcil     and     environmental     re- 

seardi— operating  expenses 225.19  226.5  +U1 

Center    lor    Automatioii    lecMoo. 

Drexel 0  5.5  +5.5 

Ionia  Linda  Medical  Centw 0  11.1  +11.1 


Any  or  all  of  these  funds  are  obvious 
candidates  for  funding  shifts  to  the 
solar  and  renewable  energy  programs 
which  I  could  support. 

I  might  point  out  that  it  would  take 
only  a  total  of  $16,578  million  in  fiscal 
year  1989  to  restore  the  Photovoltaic, 
Solar  Thermal,  and  Biofuels  Programs 
to  their  current  funding  levels  of  $25 
million,  $15  million,  and  $17,055  mU- 
lion,  respectively.  While  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Wind  Energy  Program,  I 
might  note  that  the  appropriations 
level  of  $8,839  million  for  the  Wind 
Energy  Program  is  an  increase  of 
$299,000  above  the  current  level  of 
funding,  and  it  is,  therefore,  harder  to 
justify  additional  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1989  for  this  program. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ditional funds  would  come  from  the 
unauthorized  fimding  levels  contained 
in  the  bill,  rather  than  from  the  Space 
and  Defense  Power  Systems  Program, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  respect  very  much  the 
gentleman's  views  and  the  expertise 
he  has  in  this  field. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  amendment  has  been  drafted  to 
give  the  Department  the  maximum 
amount  of  leeway  in  deciding  how 
their  energy  dollars  for  research  and 
development  will  be  spent.  We  do  not 
specify  the  specific  program,  and  there 
are  several  in  this  general  category 
that  I  think  could  take  part  of  the  hit 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  they  would  want  to  do  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 


for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  exchange  that  is  going  on  here 
and  point  out  that  the  appropriations 
bill  in  front  of  us  already  cuts  $21  mil- 
lion from  the  executive  request  in  the 
area  of  space  and  defense  program 
energy.  These  dollars  really  are  not 
necessarily  strategic  defense  initiative 
dollars. 

There  is  an  increasing  area  of  inter- 
est as  far  as  NASA  is  concerned  on 
providing  space  nuclear  power  for  the 
manned  space  station,  for  manufac- 
ture in  space,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
So  while  we  certainly  endorse  the  in- 
crease in  solar  research  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  seeks,  I  think 
we  need  to  be  extremely  cautious 
where  that  money  is  found. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  have  some  con- 
cern about  what  we  are  doing  here,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  the  program 
that  stands  the  most  chance  of  being 
impacted  by  this  amendment  is  the 
SP-100  program.  When  you  impact 
the  SP-100  program,  you  are  not  only 
impacting  our  ability  to  provide  suffi- 
cient power  for  space  defense  systems, 
which  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
California  opposes,  and  I  happen  to 
support,  but  you  are  ailso  impacting  on 
the  ability  to  provide  sufficient  power 
needs  for  the  future  in  manufacturing 
and  in  commercialization,  because  we 
already  know  that  the  Space  Station, 
once  built,  will  not  have  sufficient 
power  aboard  it  to  do  the  manufactur- 
ing processes  that  will  be  necessary. 

NASA  is  already  looking  toward  up- 
graded power,  a  significant  upgrade  of 
power.  One  of  the  few  places  you  can 
get  a  significant  upgrade  of  power  is 
with  something  like  the  nuclear  plant 
that  is  provided  by  the  SP-100. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  us  to  reduce  the  commitment  to 
that  program  at  this  point,  and  I  am 
disappointed  that  this  amendment  ba- 
sically does  say  that  we  are  lowering 
our  commitment  to  that  very  vital  pro- 
gram for  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lujan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
changes  that  my  amendment  would 
make  still  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  nuclear  program  from  the  current 
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yea--  to  the  i  lext  year,  and  because  the 
Department  may  be  guided  by  our 
debate  here,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
SP-100  prof  ram  should  not  be  affect- 
ed. I  woult  not  want  the  funds  to 
Impact  adv<  rsely,  or  the  reduction  to 
impact  adve  -sely.  That  is  an  important 
project. 

The  multi  megawatt  nuclear  reactor, 
however,  wl  ich  is  an  item  of  $20  mil- 
lion itself  \i  only  useful  in  the  event 
that  we  dep  oy  a  major  SDI  Program, 
and  it  coul<   take  a  little  reduction,  I 

think. 

Mr.  LUJA 1.  Well,  there  is  some  con- 
cern, as  the  gentleman  can  see,  on  this 
side,  and  I  i  lirect  myself  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  there  is  some 
concern  wlt|i  where  we  are  going  to  re- 
direct those  programs;  so  as  we  consid- 
er that,  the  ranking  member  and  the 
other  memb  ers  of  the  committee,  take 
into  considek-ation  that  we  do  not  want 
the  nuclearj  space  power  program  af- 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  And  if 
the  gentlenan  will  yield  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ]  would  urge  also  that  they 
be  extreme!  v  careful  when  it  comes  to 
making  thoi  e  allocations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  he  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  DAVS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  th  e  gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  CON  rE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I  linois. 

Mr.  DAV:S  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  SSC  and 
its  construe  ;ion  program. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  th€  Brown/Carper  amendment  that 
would  restore  $20  million  to  the  Department 
of  Energy's  runewable  energy  R&D  program, 
by  shitting  th^e  funds  from  DOE's  space  and 
defense  powe  r  systems  program.  This  amend- 
ment reaffirm  J  the  importance  of  renewable 
energy  to  our  national  energy  policy.  Renew- 
able energy  h  as  important  environmental  ben- 
efits over  mo!  t  conventional  technologies.  Re- 
newable ener  jy  diversifies  our  energy  options 
and  thus  imp  oves  our  national  security.  Re- 
newable enegy  displaces  imported  oil.  And 
renewable  en  »rgy  technologies  are  increasing- 
ly sold  abrcad  in  a  growing  International 
market. 

Renewable  energy  deserves  your  support.  I 
urge  a  "yes"  rote. 

Miss  SCI  NEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  sti  ike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaii  man,  as  cochair  of  the  con- 
gressional competitiveness  caucus,  I 
rise  in  strcng  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  tie  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Biovml,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  V  hy  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment make !  sound  economic  sense. 

Accordini :  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board,  wh)  has  advised  our  Science 
and  Technslogy  Committee  now  over 
the  last  several  years,  renewable  re- 
sources constitute  America's  largest 
energy  res  ource,  which  is  six  times 


larger  than  our  own  mighty  coal  de- 
posits. 

DOE  studies  have  also  shown  that 
out  of  this  80,000  quads  of  energy  po- 
tential, a  modestly  maintained  R&D 
program  could  enable  the  Nation  to 
economically  extract  80  quads  of 
energy  by  the  year  2010.  That  would 
amount  to  about  80  percent  of  total 
energy  needs  projected  for  the  United 
States  at  that  time. 

This  would  reduce  foreign  oil  im- 
ports, which  currently  cost  this  coun- 
try about  $40  billion  insofar  as  our 
trade  deficit  is  concerned,  and  unfor- 
tunately, the  DOE  has  slashed  the  re- 
newable budget  by  80  percent  since 
1981. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  this 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  prevent  the  further 
crippling  of  our  fledgling  renewable 
industry. 

If  we  remember  that  three-fourths 
of  the  world  relies  on  renewable  re- 
sources, mainly  developing  countries 
which  have  traditionally  been  one  of 
our  largest  export  markets,  these 
countries  offer  an  enormous  long-term 
market  that  will  be  forfeited  if  we  fail 
to  continue  our  modest  support  for 
the  renewable  R&D  program. 

Finally,  even  after  this  amendment 
restores  $20  million  to  the  renewal 
budget,  renewables  will  still  only  com- 
prise a  few  percent  of  DOE's  civilian 
energy  R&D  budget.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  although  renewables  provide  this 
Nation  with  twice  as  much  energy  as 
nuclear  power,  nuclear  power  receives 
three  times  more  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  I 
believe,  is  a  very  modest  effort  to  level 
the  playing  field. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  The  amendment  is  consistent 
wrth  the  action  we  took  last  week  to  freeze 
spending  for  SDI.  It  also  puts  a  stop  to  the 
growth  of  the  Space  Reactor  Program,  which 
is  funded  in  the  civilian  energy  budget  even 
though  its  sole  purpose  is  to  support  SDI.  In- 
stead, the  amendment  restores  funding  for  al- 
ternative energy  research  in  areas  with  dis- 
tinct and  immediate  benefits  for  our  economy. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Space 
and  Defense  Power  Systems  Program  exists 
to  support  SDI.  In  1985,  DOE's  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Nuclear  Energy  told  Congress  that 
'•Frankly  speaking,"  SDI  was  the  driving  factor 
behind  the  program,  without  which  "we  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  have  enough  defined  mis- 
sions to  sustain  it."  Last  Decemtier  GAG  re- 
leased a  report  on  the  program  which  verified 
that  its  timetable  and  priorities  were  set  by  the 
SDI  organization.  The  report  also  raised  seri- 
ous concerns  about  space  based  nuclear  re- 
actors, including  the  consequences  of  an  acci- 
dent at  launching  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
low  orbiting  requirements  of  SDI  might  cause 
the  reactor  to  crash  with  its  radioactive  cargo. 
That  possibility  is  not  mere  speculation;  you 
may  recall  the  Soviet  nuclear  reactor  that 
crashed  several  years  ago.  In  fact,  another 


Soviet  reactor  is  expected  to  spin  fi-om  its  low 
orbit  and  crash  later  this  year. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  danger  posed  by  nuclear 
reactors  in  space,  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  press  forward  with  this  program.  Be- 
cause the  Space  Nuclear  Reactor  Program 
supports  SDI,  the  administratron  had  proposed 
an  increase  of  55  percent  for  1989.  Worse 
yet,  the  administration  also  continues  to  fund 
the  program  in  the  civilian  rather  than  in  the 
defense  portion  of  the  DOE's  budget.  At  a 
time  when  the  budget  summit  forces  us  to 
make  difficult  funding  decisions  regarding  do- 
mestk;  programs,  and  when  civilian  energy 
programs  in  particular  have  t)een  drastically 
reduced,  I  see  no  reason  to  support  an  in- 
crease for  space  and  defense  power  systems. 
If  this  program  is  as  essential  as  the  adminis- 
tration claims,  it  should  be  funded  in  the  de- 
fense budget  or  in  the  defense  portion  of 
DOE'S  budget. 

Therefore,  although  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  cut  the  administra- 
tion's 55-percent  increase  by  half,  I  tjelieve 
the  amendment  before  us  represents  a  further 
Step  that  must  be  taken.  Not  only  will  the 
amendment  halt  the  growth  of  this  question- 
able program;  it  will  stop  the  decline  in  solar 
energy  research  that  has  caused  us  to  lose 
the  initiative  in  that  area  to  foreign  competi- 
tors. It's  time  we  spent  domestic  research  dol- 
lars on  domestic  needs.  Let's  put  our  money 
into  finding  new  ways  to  heat  our  homes  in- 
stead of  heating  up  the  arms  race. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  title  III  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  any  part  of 
title  III? 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  title  III 
is  as  follows: 

Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment 
Activities 
For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  connection  with  operating  ex- 
penses: the  purchase,  construction,  and  ac- 
quisition of  plant  and  capital  equipment  and 
other  expenses  incidentaJ  thereto  necessary 
for  uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activi- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  95-91),  including  the  acquisi- 
tion or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion:  purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed 
21  for  replacement  orUy),  $1,133,080,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  revenues  received  by  the  Department 
for  the  enrichment  of  uranium  and  estimat- 
ed to  total  $1,276,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
shall  be  retained  and  used  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  offsetting  costs  incurred  by  the 
Department  In  providing  uranium  enrich- 
ment service  activities  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  95-238,  notwithstand- 


ing the  provisions  of  section  3302(b)  of  sec- 
tion 484,  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code: 
Provided  furtiier.  That  the  sum  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  reduced  as  uranium  en- 
richment revenues  are  received  during  fiscal 
year  1989  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year 
1989  appropriation  estimated  at  not  more 
thanlO. 
Genkral  Scikrce  and  Research  Activities 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  activities  Including  the  purchase, 
construction  and  acquisition  of  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  other  expenses  Inci- 
dental thereto  necessary  for  general  science 
and  research  activities  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Depsutment  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  including 
the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real 
property  or  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility 
acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion;  pur- 
chase of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to 
exceed  10,  of  which  5  are  for  replacement 
only  and  one  Is  a  police- type  vehicle),  and 
one  replacement  flxedwlng  aircraft  to  be  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  $929,116,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Fund 

For  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  97- 
425,  as  amended.  Including  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  or  facility  construction  or 
expansion,  $369,832,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  to  be  derived  from  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund.  To  the  extent  that  bal- 
ances in  the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
amounts  available  for  obligation  In  the  ac- 
count, the  Secretary  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  302(e)(S)  to 
issue  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided,  That  any  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  assets  purchased 
from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund. 

Atomic  Energy  Defense  AcirvrnES 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  activities,  $8,100,000,000,  to  ren.n 
available  until  expended,  including  the  pur- 
chase, construction  and  acquisition  of  plant 
and  capital  equipment  and  other  expenses 
incidental  thereto  necessary  for  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  Including 
the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real 
property  or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facil- 
ity acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion; 
purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not 
to  exceed  248,  of  which  247  are  for  replace- 
ment only  including  6  police-type  vehicles). 
Departmental  Administration 

For  salaries  and  exr>enses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  necessary  for  Departmental 
Administration  and  other  activities  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
91),  Including  the  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses  (not  to  exceed  $35,000) 
$403,665,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, plus  such  additional  amounts  as 
necessary  to  cover  increases  in  the  estimat- 
ed amount  of  cost  of  work  for  others  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act  (31  U.S.C.  1511  et  seq.):  Provid- 
ed, That  such  increases  In  cost  of  work  are 
offset  by  revenue  increases  of  the  same  or 
greater  amount,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided  further.  That  moneys 
received  by  the  Department  for  miscellane- 
ous revenues  estimated  to  total  $240,725,000 
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In  fiscal  year  1989  may  be  retained  and  used 
for  operating  expenses  within  this  account, 
and  may  remain  available  until  expended,  as 
authorized  by  section  201  of  Public  Law  95- 
238,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3302  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code: 
Provided  further.  That  the  sum  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  t>e  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  miscellaneous  revenues  received  during 
fiscal  year  1989  so  as  to  result  in  a  final 
fiscal  year  1989  appropriation  estimated  at 
not  more  than  $162,940,000. 

POWER  MARKETING 

ADMINISTRATIONS 

Operation  an*  Maintenance,  Alaska 

Power  Administration 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  projects  In  Alaska  and  of 
marketing  electric  power  and  energy, 
$3,159,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fund 

Expenditures  from  the  BonnevlUe  Power 
Administration  Fund,  established  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-454,  are  approved  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

During  fiscal  year  1989,  no  new  direct  loan 
obligations  may  be  made. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Southeastern 
Power  Administration 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  power  transmission  facili- 
ties and  of  marketing  electric  power  and 
energy  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (16 
U.S.C.  825s),  as  applied  to  the  southeastern 
power  area,  $36,267,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Southwestern  Power  Administration 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  power  transmission  facili- 
ties and  of  marketing  electric  power  and 
energy,  and  for  construction  and  acquisition 
of  transmission  lines,  substations  and  appur- 
tenant facilities,  and  for  administrative  ex- 
I>enses  connected  therewith.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  (16  U.S.C.  825s),  as  applied 
to  the  southwestern  power  area,  $15,389,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended;  In  addi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  3302,  not  to  exceed  $4,411,000  In  col- 
lections from  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  power  purchases,  not  to  exceed 
$2,430,000  in  collections  from  various  Okla- 
homa companies  from  power  purchases,  and 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  In  collections  from 
non-Federal  entities  for  construction 
projects  in  fiscal  year  1989,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 
Construction,  Rehabilitation,  Operation 

AND  Maintenance,  Western  Area  Power 

Administration 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  carrying  out  the  functions  authorized 
by  title  III,  section  302(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Act 
of  August  4,  1977  (Public  Law  95-91),  and 
other  related  activities  Including  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  resources  programs  as 
authorized.  Including  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,500,  the  purchase  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed  5  for  replace- 
ment only),  $270,928,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended,  of  which  $250,142,000, 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Reclamation  fund;  in  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
transfer   from   the   Colorado   River   Dam 


Fund  to  the  Western  Area  Power  Adminis- 
tration $2,485,000,  to  carry  out  the  power 
marketing  and  transmission  activities  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 104(a)(4)  of  the  Hoover  Power  Plant 
Act  of  1984,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That,  concurrent  with 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  99-360,  pur- 
chase, operation,  tuid  maintenance  of  1  re- 
placement helicopter  Is  authorized  from  the 
Colorado  River  Basins  Power  Marketing 
Fund. 

Federal  E^nergy  Regulatory  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95-91),  includ- 
ing services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
Including  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles; official  reception  and  representation 
expenses  (not  to  exceed  $2,000); 
$108,760,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended  and  be 
available  only  for  contractual  activities:  Pro- 
vided, That  hereafter  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  not  to  exceed 
$108,760,000  of  revenues  from  licensing  fees, 
lnsi>ection  services,  and  other  services  and 
collections  in  fiscal  year  1989,  may  l)e  re- 
tained and  used  for  necessary  expenses  In 
this  account,  and  may  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided  further.  That  the 
sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as 
revenues  are  received  during  fiscal  year 
1989,  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year 
1989  appropriation  estimated  at  not  more 
than$0. 

Geothermal  Resources  Development  Fund 
For  carrying  out  the  Loan  Guarantee  and 
Interest  Assistance  I^ogram  as  authorized 
by  the  Geothermal  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment Euid  E>emonstratlon  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  $75,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  the  Indebtedness 
guaranteed  or  committed  to  be  guaranteed 
through  funds  provided  by  this  or  any  other 
appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate of  $500,000,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENERGY 
Sec.  301.  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  this  title  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  aircraft;  purchase,  repair 
and  cleaning  of  uniforms;  and  reimburse- 
ment to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  security  guard  services.  From  these 
appropriations,  transfers  of  sums  may  be 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  performance  of  work 
for  which  this  appropriation  is  made.  None 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  implement  or  finance  authorized  price 
support  or  loan  guarantee  programs  unless 
specific  provision  Is  made  for  such  programs 
In  an  appropriation  Act.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  accept  lands,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  other  contributions  from  public 
and  private  sources  and  to  prosecute 
projects  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Federal,  State,  private,  or  foreign. 

(TRANSFERS  OF  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES) 

Sec.  302.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
any  appropriation  made  available  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  Tor  Department  of 
Energy  activities  funded  in  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  between  such  appropriations, 
but  no  such  appropriation,  except  as  other- 
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stniction  of  this  facility,  should  funds 
become  available. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  the  answer  is 
"Yes." 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 
The  7-GEv  is  an  advanced  photon 
source  that  we  certainly  do  consider  a 
very  viable  part  of  our  research  for 
the  future.  But  as  explained  earlier, 
we  just  did  not  have  the  money  this 
year. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FAWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  includes 
funding  at  the  budget  request  level  for 
activities  that  are  needed  to  put  the  N- 
reactor  at  Hanf  ord,  WA,  in  cold  stand- 
The Department  of  Energy  has  a 
plan  to  complete  the  safety  enhance- 
ment work  and  place  the  N-reactor  in 
cold  standby  in  an  orderly  manner  so 
that  the  reactor  will  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition  in  the  event  it  is  to 
be  restarted  in  response  to  a  national 
emergency. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  sup- 
port these  activities  by  allocating  suf- 
ficient fimding  in  this  bill  to  maintain 
the  schedule  as  planned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  correct.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  DOE  plan  assures 
that  the  N/ reactor  can  restart  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  and  has 
provided  the  necessary  level  of  fund- 
ing to  finance  that  plan. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Mybrs]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  N-reactor  is  in  cold  storage,  as 
the  gentleman  says.  If  Plutonium 
would  be  needed,  it  could  be  restarted 
and  produce  plutonium  for  a  limited 
time.  Of  course,  we  all  know  the  life  of 
the  N-reactor  is  limited  but  neverthe- 
less, it  could  be  used  and  is  being 
placed  in  cold  storage  just  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington, 
The  goal  is  to  have  it  in  the  safest  pos- 
sible condition  in  case  that  need  arises. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
men is  right.  The  maintenance  is  being 
performed  and  it  is  being  kept  in  read- 
iness in  what  we  call  cold  stand  by.  It 
could  be  operated,  if  necessary,  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  both  gentle- 
men for  their  leadership  and  contin- 
ued support  and  foresight  on  the  N-re- 
actor issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  rv 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
(including  transrer  op  punds) 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  notwithstanding  section  405  of 
said  Act,  except  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 105  of  said  Act,  including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  necessary  expenses  for  the 
Federal  Cochairman  and  the  alternate  on 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Commission, 
including  services  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended,  $107,000,000.  Amounts 
previously  made  available  for  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  programs  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  made  part  of  this  appro- 
priation. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

functions  of  the  United  States  member  of 

the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  as 

authorized  by  law  (75  Stat.  716),  $205,000. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN 
COMMISSION 

For  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  as  authorized  by  law  (75 
SUt.  706,  707),  $263,000. 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 

River  Basin 

contribution  to  interstate  commission  on 

the  POTOMAC  RIVER  BASIN 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  in  advance  to  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  the  Feder- 
al contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
in  the  administration  of  Its  business  in  the 
conservancy  district  established  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  July  11,  1940  (54  Stat.  748),  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  September  25,  1970 
(Public  Law  91-407),  $79,000. 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended,  in- 
cluding the  employment  of  aliens;  services 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  publication  and  dissemination 
of  atomic  information;  purchase,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms,  official  representation 
expenses  (not  to  exceed  $20,000);  reimburse- 
ments to  the  General  Services  Administra- 


tion for  security  guard  services;  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  and  aircraft, 
$420,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  from  this  appropria- 
tion, transfer  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  worlt  for  which  this  appro- 
priation is  made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sums 
so  transferred  may  be  merged  with  the  ap- 
propriation to  which  transferred:  Provided 
further.  That  moneys  received  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  cooperative  nuclear  safety 
research  program,  services  rendered  to  for- 
eign governments  and  international  organi- 
zations, and  the  material  and  information 
access  authorization  programs  including 
criminal  history  checks  under  section  149  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended,  may  be 
retained  and  used  for  salaries  and  expenses 
associated  with  those  activities,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3302  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  shall 
remain  available  untU  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  revenues  from  licensing  fees, 
inspection  services,  and  other  services  and 
collections  estimated  at  $189,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989  shall  be  retained  and  used 
for  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  in  this 
account,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3302  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided  further.  That  the  sum  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  revenues  received  during  fiscal  year  1989 
from  licensing  fees.  Inspection  services  and 
other  services  and  collections,  excluding 
those  moneys  received  for  the  cooperative 
nuclear  safety  research  program,  services 
rendered  to  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations,  and  the  material  and 
information  access  authorization  programs, 
so  as  to  restilt  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1989  ap- 
propriation estimated  at  not  more  than 
$231,000,000. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  United  SUtes  member  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
as  authorized  by  law  (84  Stat.  1541), 
$192,000. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN 
COMMISSION 

For  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  current  expense  of  the  Susquehaima 
River  Basin  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
law  (84  Stat.  1530,  1531),  $262,000. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  ch.  12A),  in- 
cluding purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft,  and  purchase  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for  enter- 
ing into  contracts  and  maldng  payments 
under  section  11  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act,  as  amended,  $103,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  and  other  moneys 
available  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
may  be  used  hereafter  for  payment  of  the 
allowances  authorized  by  section  5948  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  official  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  referred  to  as  the  "inspec- 
tor general  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity" is  authorized,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1989,  to  require  by 
subpoena  the  production  of  all  information, 
documents,  reports,  answers,  records,  ac- 
counts, papers,  and  other  daU  and  other 


documentary  evidence  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  audit  and  investigation 
functions  of  that  official,  which  subpoena, 
in  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey, 
shall  be  enforceable  by  order  of  any  appro- 
priate United  SUtes  district  court:  Proxiided 
further.  That  procedures  other  than  subpoe- 
nas shall  be  used  by  the  inspector  general  to 
obtain  documents  and  evidence  from  Feder- 
al agencies. 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  IV  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  any  item  in 
title  IV? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IV?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  502.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of.  or  oth- 
erwise compensate,  parties  intervening  in 
regulatory  or  adjudicatory  proceedings 
funded  in  this  Act.  This  prohibition  bars 
payment  to  a  party  intervening  in  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding  for  expenses  incurred  in 
appealing  an  administrative  decision  to  the 
courts. 

point  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  section  502. 
The  section  violates  rule  XXI  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  in  that  it  provides 
legislation  in  an  appropriations  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  point  of  order  against  section 
502.  Does  any  Member  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
correct  that  by  striking  just  the  last 
sentence  in  section  502. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  502. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  be 
heard  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
502  would  prohibit  all  departments 
and  agencies  funded  by  this  bill  from 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Equal  Acxess  to  Justice  Act. 

D  1635 

In  other  words,  it  would  directly 
impact  provisions  and  substantially 
alter  the  scope  of  that  act.  It  is  this 
substantive  change  which  makes  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  bill  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  under  rule  XXI  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  is  the  reason  why 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties 


and  the  Administration  of  Justice  sup- 
port this  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar].  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Pease).  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill] 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  rules  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  OiLlahoma  [Mr.  Synas], 
sustaining  the  point  or  order  against 
the  second  sentence  of  section  502, 
which  sentence  is  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  virill  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  503.  None  of  the  programs,  projects 
or  activities  as  defined  In  the  report  accom- 
panying this  Act,  may  t>e  eliminated  or  dis- 
proportionately reduced  due  to  the  applica- 
tion of  "Savings  and  Slippage",  "general  re- 
duction", or  the  provision  of  Public  Law  99- 
177  or  Public  Law  100-119. 

Sec.  504.  The  e.':penditure  of  any  appro- 
priation imder  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con- 
tracts where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection, except  where  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law,  or  under  existing  Execu- 
tive order  Issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Sec.  505.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  retention  contracts  for  senior  em- 
ployees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used  for 
the  puiposes  of  conducting  any  studies  re- 
lating or  leading  to  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing from  the  currently  required  "at  cost"  to 
a  "market  rate"  or  any  other  noncost-based 
method  for  the  pricing  of  hydroelectric 
power  by  the  six  Federal  public  p>ower  au- 
thorities, or  other  agencies  or  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  except  as  may  t>e 
specifically  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress 
hereafter  enacted. 

Sec  507.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  Power  Marleeting  Administra- 
tions or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended by  this  or  any  previous  Act  from  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fund  or 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund,  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  procuring  extra 
high  volUge  (EHV)  power  equipment  unless 
contract  awards  are  made  for  EHV  equip- 
ment manufactured  In  the  United  SUtes 
when  such  agencies  determine  that  there 
are  one  or  more  manufacturers  of  domestic 
end  product  offering  a  product  that  meets 
the  technical  requirements  of  such  agencies 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  130  i>er  centum  of 
the  bid  or  offering  price  of  the  most  com- 
petitive foreign  bidder:  Provided,  That  such 
agencies  shall  determine  the  incremental 
costs  associated  with  implementing  this  sec- 
tion and  defer  or  offset  such  Incremental 
costs  against  otherwise  existing  repayment 
obligations:  Provided  further.  That  this  sec- 
tion shaU  not  apply  to  any  procurement  ini- 
tiated prior  to  October  1,  1985.  or  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  spare  parts  or  accessory  equip- 
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that  85  percent  of  cocaine  users  said 
that  they  used  the  drug  at  some  point 
in  the  workplace. 

What  this  amendment  says  is  that 
we  are  going  to  begin  to  speak  to  that 
problem. 

In  a  recent  poll,  77  percent  of  all 
Americans  said  that  they  think  that 
Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  lever 
drug  compliance.  What  they  said  was 
they  believe  that  Federal  funds  should 
be  cut  off  to  those  places  that  do  not 
have  drug-free  workplaces.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  would  do.  This 
amendment  says  that  they  roust  have 
a  drug-free  workplace  or  we  are  going 
to  cut  off  the  Federal  money  flowing 
to  them.  It  is  a  tough  approach.  I  will 
be  the  first  to  tell  anybody  in  this 
House  this  is  one  very  tough  amend- 
ment because  what  this  timendment 
says  is  that  if  you  are  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  and  an  employee  of 
yours  is  found  to  be  using  drugs,  that 
contractor  or  subcontractor  can  have 
their  Federal  money  cut  off.  It  is  an 
approach  that  we  take  in  many  other 
avenues.  In  fact  in  this  particular  bill 
we  have  several  places  where  we  have 
the  same  standard.  We  cut  off  funds  in 
this  bill  if  people  use  the  money  to 
pay  expenses  or  otherwise  compensate 
parties  intervening  in  regulatory  or 
adjudicatory  proceedings  funded 
under  this  act. 

We  will  cut  off  money  under  this  act 
if  the  money  is  used  to  implement  a 
progrjun  of  retention  contracts  for 
senior  employees  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

We  say  under  this  act  that  we  will 
cut  off  the  money  if  they  are  expend- 
ed to  pay  the  costs  of  procuring  high 
voltage  electric  power  equipment. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  other  things 
in  this  bill  that  we  are  willing  to  cut 
off  money  for.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  cut  off  money 
for  people  who  have  engaged  in  the  il- 
legal use  of  drugs  in  the  workplace. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  flatly  say  that  one  of  the  prior- 
ities that  we  have  as  a  Nation  is  to 
stop  Ulegal  use  of  drugs  in  the  work- 
place. If  they  are  getting  Federal 
money,  or  have  a  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government,  or  they  are  a 
subcontractor  with  a  subcontract  with 
the  Federal  Government,  that  they 
will  not  permit  drug  use  in  their  work- 
place or  they  are  in  big  trouble  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  amendment  is  fairly  simple,  but 
it  is  also  very,  very  tough.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  get  very,  very  tough.  I  think 
the  American  people  expect  us  to  get 
very  tough  and  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  a 
question  or  two  about  his  amendment. 


Is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  suggesting  that  if  a  Fed- 
eral contractor  had  an  employee  walk 
on  the  job  carrying  for  Instance  a 
marijuana  cigarette  in  his  pocket  and 
that  was  discovered,  that  then  that 
Federal  contractor  would  be  disquali- 
fied from  Federal  work? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  under  this 
amendment  if  that  is  made  known  to 
the  department  or  agency,  exactly. 
That  employer  had  better  have  a  very 
tough  antidrug  policy  that  makes  cer- 
tain that  no  one  is  coming  into  his 
workplace  with  illegal  substances  in 
their  possession  because  that  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  a  contract.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  So  that  a  conscien- 
tious contractor  in  order  to  keep  his 
work  with  the  Federal  Government 
would  frankly  have  to  search  his  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  a  conscientious  contractor  would 
have  to  have  some  kind  of  policy  that 
would  assure  his  people  were  in  fact 
drug  free.  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily 
takes  searching.  I  do  not  think  it  nec- 
essarily takes  testing.  One  can  have  a 
standard  set  and  people  are  required 
to  meet  the  standard.  There  are  many 
things  not  permitted  in  the  workplace, 
and  conscientious  employers  in  the 
past  have  figured  out  ways  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  policies  to  attain 
that  result.  Some  of  them  have  been 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  assume  that  they  would  also  have 
the  ability  to  do  so  in  this  particular 
case  of  illegal  drugs. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
teresting element  missing  in  this 
amendment  is,  is  there  any  require- 
ments that  the  contractors  or  his  em- 
ployees have  Itnowledge  that  the  em- 
ployee is  iri  possession  of  a  controlled 
substance?  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
is  not  part  of  the  amendment.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  possession  by  the  em- 
ployee is  enough. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  So  that  would  require 
the  employer,  in  order  to  remain 
under  contract  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  initiate  on  his  own  a 
search  policy  for  example  of  employ- 
ees coming  into  the  workplace  each 
day  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
there  is  compliance.  Absent  that 
search,  the  contractor  could  lose  all 
work  with  the  Federal  Government  if 
one  employee  carried  one  marijuana 
cigarette  into  the  workplace  in  a  coat 

pocket  and  was  discovered. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 

from  Pennsylvania  that  we  all  want  to 

stop  the  drug  crisis,  but  this  shows  the 


extreme  and  the  extent  that  some 
people  win  go  to,  and  I  would  think 
that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  us  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  reason- 
able and  then  ask  that  of  employers. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  an 
employer  with  no  knowledge  of  this 
fact  is  going  to  be  disqualified  from 
Federal  work. 

It  is  as  unreasonable  as  suggesting  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  that  if  one  visitor  from 
his  district  came  into  his  office  carry- 
ing a  marijuana  cigarette  in  his 
pocket,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  should  have  to  forfeit 
his  seat  in  Congress.  I  think  that  goes 
entirely  too  far.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  have  had  Itnowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  is  one  thing,  but 
to  make  the  contractor  responsible  if 
some  irresponsible  employee  comes  on 
the  job  with  the  marijuana  cigarette, 
that  just  makes  a  mockery  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  to  control  drugs  In 
this  culture. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding.  I  would  not  say  this  standard 
applies  to  visitors  In  the  workplace.  It 
does  In  fact  relate  to  the  employer  and 
the  employee.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  in  my  work- 
place, in  my  office,  I  do  in  fact  have  a 
policy  that  If  any  of  my  employees  Is 
found  with  a  marijuana  cigarette  or 
something  in  their  pocket,  they  are 
gone.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  exactly 
the  standard  that  we  ought  to  have 
for  employers  receiving  Federal  tax- 
payers money. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  makes  the 
point.  One  can  establish  whatever 
rules  might  seem  desirable,  and  expect 
employees  to  live  by  them,  but  if  the 
employee  does  not  and  violates  the 
rule  and  comes  Into  your  office  even 
though  that  policy  Is  In  place,  I  think 
it  is  patently  unreasonable  to  hold  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  or  any 
other  employer  responsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  against 
this  amendment.  I  hope  people  who 
take  the  time  to  read  It  realize  It  goes 
entirely  too  far. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  how 
can  anyone  oppose  a  drug-free  society? 
How  could  anyone  oppose  legislation 
that  would  guarantee  that  people 
working  in  very  sensitive  and  critical 
jobs  are  not  using  drugs.  Particularly 
when  Federal  taxpayers'  money  is 
going  into  the  work.  However,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  just  what  we  are  doing 
here.  It  is  not  only  a  tough  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  very  complicated  in 


what  it  means.  I  am  concerned,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin] 
said,  there  Is  a  concern  about  what 
this  could  do  to  the  employer.  I  know 
if  I  were  a  contractor  fulfilling  a  Fed- 
eral contract  which  required  a  large 
number  of  laborers,  as  many  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Department  of  Energy 
construction  projects  call  for,  I  would 
hate  to  be  held  responsible  for  one  in- 
dividual who  might  violate  the  spirit 
of  this  law.  I  am  concerned  about  what 
this  does. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  another 
example.  If  this  were  applied  to  the 
legislative  branch,  and  the  fvmdlng  of 
the  operation  of  the  Congress,  and  we 
happened  to  have  somebody  working 
around  here  or  who  was  out  in  the 
yard  during  lunch  hour  smoking  a 
marijuana  cigarette,  then  none  of  us 
could  get  paid  under  this  amendment. 
Mr.  WALKER.  No,  the  gentleman  Is 
Incorrect. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  We  could 
not  fund  anything  because  we  are  part 
of  the  entire  agency.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  Intends  that  to  happen. 

Let  me  give  another  example.  The 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion tests  athletes  and  I  believe  the 
Olympic  Committee  also  tests  athletes 
who  are  going  Into  the  Olympics.  The 
NCAA  tests  athletes  going  Into  bowl 
games,  as  well  as  testing  basketball 
players  going  Into  the  various  tourna- 
ments. What  this  amendment  says, 
and  we  find  individuals  using  drugs 
even  In  athletics,  is  that  if  one  person 
is  found  doing  something  like  this  the 
whole  team  Is  excluded  from  participa- 
tion. That  Is  not  what  the  NCAA  does. 

Bobby  Knight,  the  Indiana  Universi- 
ty basketball  coach,  called  me  last 
year  and  he  was  very  adamant  con- 
cerning the  use  of  drugs.  I  said,  "Bob, 
If  you  had  a  ball  player  using  drugs, 
would  you  not  know  about  it?" 

I  do  not  think  Bobby  Knight  is  ex- 
actly noted  for  being  lax  and  easy,  but 
he  said.  "I  am  not  sure  I  would  know 
about  It." 

Yet  what  this  amendment  says  Is 
that  even  though  the  coach  has  an  ab- 
solute policy  that  says  no  drugs  the 
team  could  not  participate  In  any  tour- 
nament because  of  one  violation. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  that  we 
ought  to  get  tougher  on  the  use  of 
drugs,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Is  catching 
the  wrong  person,  and  malting  the 
wrong  person  pay  the  penalty. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  fund  limi- 
tations in  his  own  bill.  I  assume  the 
same  standard  applies  to  those.  There 


is  a  fund  limitation  about  people  using 
the  money  to  pay  expenses  of  or  oth- 
erwise compensating  parties  interven- 
ing In  regulatory  or  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings funded  under  this  act.  We 
will  cut  off  money  under  this  act  if  it 
is  used  in  that  way.  I  assume  that  also 
affects  the  contractors  under  this  act, 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  do  not  prohibit  the  person  in- 
tervening, they  just  have  to  pay  their 
own  way. 

We  would  not  let  them  work  on  the 
job.  but  let  us  not  penalize  the  good 
people  working  there  that  perform  the 
job. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  I 
am  saying  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Myers]  is  that  here  is  a  con- 
tractor who  may  have  somebody,  a 
subcontractor  for  example,  who  does 
this,  and  he  is  going  to  face  the  funds 
cutoff  as  a  result  of  the  language  in 
your  bill.  It  may  not  be  his  fault,  but 
in  fact  he  has  to  police  the  acts  of  the 
people  in  his  company  because  of  your 
fund  cutoff  In  your  bill. 

O  1650 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  drugs 
are  an  Important  enough  Issue  that 
maybe  we  ought  to  set  the  same  stand- 
ards for  drugs  that  we  are  setting  for 
compensating  parties  intervening  in 
regulatory  or  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings. The  fact  is  if  we  are  not  going  to 
take  some  steps  that  really  get  tough 
with  it.  then  we  are  not  willing  to  do 
much  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  what  we 
want  to  do  around  this  body  is  to 
spend  tons  of  money  to  prop  up  law 
enforcement  agents  who  cannot  do 
their  jobs  because  there  are  so  many 
people  out  there  using. 

We  have  got  a  chance  here  to  lever- 
age with  Federal  funds  real  enforce- 
ment in  the  workplace.  We  get  real 
peer  pressure  In  the  workplace  under 
this,  because  every  employee  is  going 
to  know  that  if  drugs  are  used  in  the 
workplace  that  they  could  lose  their 
job  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  con- 
tract. We  put  into  action  some  things 
we  have  not  had  before,  and  I  think 
that  that  is  the  standard  we  want  to 
begin  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  go  back  and  use  my  analo- 
gy of  Bob  Knight.  Here  is  a  guy  who 
absolutely  would  stop  the  use  of  drugs, 
yet  he  said  he  is  not  sure  he  would 
know  If  a  kid  on  his  team  was  using 
drugs.  He  would  kick  him  off  if  he 
luiew  It.  But  what  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  that  to  kick  him  off  he  would 
make  the  whole  team  Ineligible. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  got  to  get  tough.  I  am. 
however,  afraid  that  you  are  going  to 
get  some  innocent  people  here.  I  am 
not  sure  that  your  amendment  is  prop- 
erly drafted  to  get  the  guilty  people. 
The    conscientious    people    who    are 
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vote  for  the  Grove  City 

called  the  Grove  City  Act, 

who    are    likely    to    get 

und4r  the  massive  provisions  of 

C  Ity  Act 

CHA[RMAN.  The  time  of  the 
rom  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers] 

request  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
unanimqiis  consent,  Mr.  Myers  of 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
ciinutes.) 

of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
gentlembn  from  Pennsylvania. 

J  aiR.  If  the  gentleman  will 


MTEilS 
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working  are 
have  the 
working 
taking  theii 
kids  and  to 
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there  who 
barrel. 
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Mr 
to  yield  to 
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week  did 
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but   people 
caught 
the  Grove 
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gentleman 
has  expired 
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by 

Indiana  wai 
additional 
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Mr.  WAL 
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because  of 
plied,  and 
think  that 
ought  to  be 
and  that  is 

Mr. 
agree,  and 
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Myers  is  f o: 
sure  this 
ed  here  thii 
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I  am  a 
getting  the 
this   is 
whether  no 
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that  no 
act  shall 
what 

Mr.  WAL 
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talking 
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conducting 

Mr 
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to  offer  th< 
legislative 

Mr.WAI^ 

Mr. 
that  the 
will  not  b€ 
people  hen 
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_    not  going  to  get  paid.  You 

c^isclentious  people  who  are 

and  not  using  drugs, 

money  home  to  feed  their 

send  them  to  school.  But 

get  paid  either  because 

individual,  one  rotten  apple  out 

spoiled  it  for  the  whole 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 

of  Indiana.  I  am  happy 
gentleman. 
iUUi.  A  lot  of  us  the  other 
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3rield.  we  passed  that  biU, 
a  lot  of  innocent  people 
caught  under  that  as  well 
the  standard  that  we  ap- 
ill  I  am  saying  Is  that  I 
he  same  sort  of  standard 
applied  to  the  drug  fight, 
that  this  bill  does, 
of  Indiana.  I  must  dis- 
[  do  not  want  anyone  to 
here  and  say  that  John 
the  use  of  drugs.  I  am  not 
anjendment,  which  was  draft- 
afternoon  with  a  number 
is  properly  drafted.  If  we 
it  out  without  hurting  the 
I,  I  would  be  the  first 
saving  let  us  vote  for  it. 

bit  concerned  we  are  not 

jest  approach  here  or  that 

properly   drafted.   I   question 

paying  the  people  who  do 

not  use  drugs,  the  great 

t  tiat  is  what  you  are  saying 

funps  appropriated  under  this 

expended,   and   that   is 

me. 

^£R.  If  the  gentleman  will 


litt  le 


ise  of  drugs  that  we  are 
aboi  It  is  illegal.  We  are  talking 
act  that  we  have  people 
llegal  activities. 

of  Indiana.  I  will  ask 
question.  Are  you  going 
same  amendment  on  the 
abpropriations  bill? 
^£31.  Yes,  I  am. 

of  Indiana.  That  means 

gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

paid,  and  all  the  other 


will  not  be  paid  if  some 
1  tere  someplace  working  for 
legislatJ  ve  branch  is  caught  with  a 
( Igarette. 
Al  SER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misun<  lerstands  the  word  "work- 


place." The  word  "workplace"  would 
indicate  that  if  somebody  uses  drugs 
within  my  workplace,  in  my  office,  we 
have  got  a  problem  in  my  office.  It 
does  not  cut  off  the  money  to  the  gen- 
tleman's office. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  You  mean 
that  on  the  job  someplace,  if  it  is  an 
office  where  they  use  it,  the  contrac- 
tor gets  paid? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  word  here  is 
"workplace." 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  you  may  have  some- 
thing, but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  proper- 
ly drafted  today,  and  I  am  worried 
about  it.      

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again,  part  of  the  problem,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  is  that  you 
cannot  draft  amendments  here  that 
then  pass  muster.  You  all,  and  the 
committee,  were  willing  to  have  a 
point  of  order  against  this  amendment 
unless  it  was  drafted  in  a  particular 
way  to  get  by. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Now,  don't 
say  "you  all." 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  then  you  use 
the  fact  that  it  is  drafted  in  a  certain 
way  to  say  that  it  does  not  contain 
enough  information.  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Are  you 
saying  that  this  gentleman  said  he 
would  raise  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  did 
not.  The  committee  did. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  wish  to  seek  time? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  273,  noes 
127,  not  voting  31,  as  foUows: 
[Roll  No.  132] 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 


AYES-273 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 


Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (O.) 

Davis  <MI) 

DeLay 


Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

DloOuardl 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Brdrelch 

FaweU 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florto 

Foglietta 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Boland 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Carper 

Clay 

Cltnger 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 


Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL> 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

lAijan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Mi-"'a 

N;  i»»  r 

Nea. 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

NOES— 127 

Dellums 

Diclunson 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gonzalez 


Ritter 

Roberta 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Salki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torricelli 
Traficant 
Upton 
Valentine 
Volkmer 
Vu(auiovlch 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Wolf 
WorUey 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Gnuidy 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Lehman  (FL) 
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Leland 

Olln 

Stark 

Levin  (MI) 

Owens  (NY) 

Stenholm 

Lewis  (OA> 

Owens  (OT) 

Stokes 

Bdanton 

Pease 

Studds 

Markey 

Pelosi 

Sweeney 

Martinez 

Rangel 

Swift 

Matsui 

Ray 

Synar 

MavTOules 

Ridge 

Torres 

McCloskey 

Rodlno 

Towns 

McCurdy 

Rogers 

Traxler 

McHugh 

Roybal 

Udall 

MUler  (WA) 

Sabo 

Vento 

MlneU 

Savage 

Visclosky 

Moakley 

Sawyer 

Waxman 

Morrison  (CT) 

Scheuer 

Wheat 

Myers 

Schumer 

Whltten     . 

Nagle 

Shumway 

WllUams 

Nowak 

Sislsky 

Wilson 

Oakar 

Smith  (FL) 

Wolpe 

Oberstar 

Smith,  Robert 

Yates 

Obey 

(OR) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Blaggi 

LaFalce 

Smith  (lA) 

Bonlor 

Levine  (CA) 

Solarz 

Boulter 

Lewis  (CA) 

Spence 

Courter 

Lipinski 

Stangeland 

DeFazlo 

Luken,  Thomas 

Stratton 

DlngeU 

Lukens,  Donald 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan 

Mack 

Weiss 

Hubbard 

MacKay 

Whittaker 

Ireland 

Mica 

Wise 

Jones  (TN) 

Moody 

Kolter 

Pashayan 

D  1715 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boulter  for,  with  Mr.  Dingell  against. 

Messrs.  STENHOLM,  FLAKE, 
AKAKA,  and  TRAXLER  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no". 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  and 
Messrs.  PORTER,  TRAFICANT, 
CHAPPELL,  ANNUNZIO.  AuCOIN, 
ROSTENKOWSKL  FOGLIETTA, 
HANSEN,  PANETTA,  KLECZKA, 
MARTIN  Of  New  York,  RAVENEL. 
BEREUTER,  JEFFORDS.  ORTIZ,  SI- 
KORSKI, HASTERT,  HORTON.  and 
HERTEL  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye". 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Bevill.  in  a  brief  discussion 
on  several  specific  aspects  of  our 
markup  concerning  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider. 

Action  we  took  in  appropriating  $100 
million  and  in  developing  supporting 
report  language  to  prohibit  physical 
site  construction  at  this  time  is  not  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  conducting  research  and  de- 
velopment which  could  support  even- 
tual detailed  design  and  engineering  of 
long-lead  time  non-site-specific  prod- 
ucts and  processes.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  of  this  provision  of  the 
report  language? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 


Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  week,  your  vote  will  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  will  begin 
building  the  newest,  biggest,  and  most  impor- 
tant scientific  research  center  in  the  world:  the 
superconducting  super  collider  [SSC]. 

Included  in  the  Department  of  Energy  Ap- 
propriations t>ill  before  the  House  this  week  is 
the  first  major  funding  for  this  huge  step  for- 
ward in  penetrating  the  most  profound  secrets 
of  our  universe. 

The  superconducting  super  collider  is  an 
atom  smasher  built  on  a  grand  scale.  Two 
rings  of  metal  pipe  53  miles  around  running 
through  a  concrete  tunnel.  Ten  thousand  su- 
perconducting magnets  will  line  the  tunnel. 
Inside  the  two  pipes  nan-ow  beams  of  pro- 
tons—tiny nucleus  of  the  hydrogen  atom— 
whiri  around  the  tunnel  in  opposite  directions 
at  neariy  the  speed  of  light  When  peak 
speeds  are  reached,  the  two  tieams  of  pro- 
tons are  forced  into  each  other.  A  hundred 
million  protons  collide  every  second.  Their 
fierce  energy  generates  enormous  heat  in  a 
tiny  fireball.  From  each  tiny  cataclysm  a 
shower  of  subnuclear  particles  speeds  away 
to  be  caught  and  recorded  by  sophisticated 
electronic  detectors  for  scientific  analysis. 

This  is  indeed  a  super  collider. 

Ok,  you  say,  it's  spectacular.  But  is  it  worth 
the  big  cost?  What  does  Uncle  Sam  get  for 
his  hundreds  of  millions? 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  from  this 
major  scientific  research  project: 

First.  Worid  leadership:  It  will  be  the  biggest 
collider  in  the  world,  attracting  scientists  from 
around  the  glot>e. 

Second.  New  technologies:  The  technology 
needed  to  build  super  collider  should  quickly 
lead  to  new  developments  in  such  vitally  im- 
portant areas  as  superconducting  magnets, 
advanced  computers  and  electronics,  and 
super  cooling  techniques.  In  addition,  the 
basic  research  involved  is  almost  certain  to 
produce  totally  unexpected  discoveries  of 
future  benefit.  The  computer  chip  which 
makes  possible  our  complex  communications 
and  business  world  of  today,  came  from  yes- 
terday's basic  super  collider.  We  can  only 
guess  at  what  new  marvels  the  super  collider 
may  bring. 

Third.  Inspiration  for  America's  youth:  Like 
the  Apollo  Moon  landing  project,  the  super 
collider  will  inspire  and  encourage  many 
young  people  to  point  their  lives  toward  ca- 
reers in  science  and  engineering.  And  those 
who  do  meet  the  challenges  of  this  unprece- 
dented search  for  scientific  knowledge  will  be 
the  future  leaders  in  universities,  industry,  and 
government. 

Fourth.  Opening  a  new  window  on  our  uni- 
verse: Possibly  the  biggest  benefit  will  come 
from  the  answers  the  super  collider  will  give 
us  to  some  of  the  most  basic  questions  atxjut 
our  universe— the  fundamental  forces  operat- 
ing it,  the  structure  of  the  matter  in  it.  how  it 
all  began,  and  whether  it  will  ever  end. 

From  any  point  of  view,  the  United  States 
can  not  afford  to  let  this  tremendous  opportu- 
nity slip  away.  We  in  Congress  must  help  to 


get  this  vital  project  started,  and  make  certain 
ttiat  It  is  completed.  The  bask:  research  done 
t>y  the  super  collkler  will  give  us  the  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  a  comerstor>e  of  our  na- 
tton's  economic,  industrial,  and  defensive 
strength.  Your  vote  for  the  super  collkler  is  a 
vote  to  assure  a  brighter  future  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act, 
1989". 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Pease,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4567)  making  ap- 
propriations for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not. 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
SpetUcer  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  , 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  384.  noes 
20.  not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  133] 
AYES-384 


Ackerman 

AuCoin 

Bentley 

Akaka 

Badham 

Bereuter 

Alexander 

Baker 

Berman 

Anderson 

Ballenger 

BeviU 

Andrews 

Barnard 

BUbray 

Annunzio 

BarUett 

BUirakls 

Anthony 

Barton 

Bllley 

Applegate 

Bateman 

Boehlert 

Armey 

Bates 

Boggs 

Aspin 

Beilenson 

Boland 

Atkins 

Bennett 

Bonlor 
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Bonker 

Boraki 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Bozer 

Bremun 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

&t>wii(CO) 

Bruce 

Brymnt 

Buechner 

Bunnlnc 

Buctamuite 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOaiza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

nwell 

Facto 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Froat 

OaUegly 

OaUo 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 
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OQman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

Orandy 

Grant 

OraydL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarinl 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TZ) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonts 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kactenmeier 

Kemp 

.•.ennelly 

Klldee 

Klecika 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

KosUnayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marti:!  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 


McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McBCillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

S/;hneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Slkorskl 
Sislsky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NT) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  <NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Rol>ert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 


Archer 

Broomfield 

Burton 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Dreier 

Prenzel 

Gregg 


Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwUt 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

NOES-20 

Jacobs 
Kennedy 
Oxley 
Rltter 

Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 


Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 


Smith.  Robert 

(NB) 
Solomon 
Swindall 
Upton 
Walker 
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Biaggl 

Boulter 

Courter 

DeFazlo 

Dingell 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 


Kolter 
Levine  (CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Uplnski 
Lukens.  Donald 
Mack 
MacKay 
Mica 
Moody 


Pashayan 

Smith  (lA) 

Solaiz 

Spence 

Stratton 

Vander  Jagt 

Weiss 

Whlttaker 

Wise 


D  1738 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 

BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Board: 

Chl(»go.  IL.  March  1,  1988. 
Hon.  James  Wright. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  the  Congressional 
Award  Program  during  the  past  eight  years 
has  been  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfac- 
tion. My  one  regret  has  been  our  inability  to 
generate  national  recognition  and  adequate 
funding  for  this  much  needed  program. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Dewey  has  agreed 
to  accept,  temporarily,  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Program  and  do  feel  with  re-organiza- 
tion and  his  inspired  and  knowledgeable 
leadership  that  the  program  will  eventually 
attain  public  corporate  acceptance. 

Knowing  all  of  this,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  write  this  letter.  Perhaps  it  has  been  hap- 
pening gradually,  but  I  suddenly  find  myself 
with  so  many  civic  and  charitable  commit- 
ments that  it  is  difficult  to  do  them  all  well. 
At  the  same  time,  my  business  obligations 
are  requiring  additional  time  and  attention. 
Since  I  realize  that  membership  in  the  Con- 
gressional Award  Board  carries  with  it  both 
privileges  and  responsibilities,  I  do  not  feel 


justified  in  enjoying  the  former  without 
being  in  a  position  to  fulfill  the  latter  espe- 
cially when  I  know  I  cannot  devote  to  it  my 
full  share  of  attention. 

Therefore,  I  submit  with  regrets  effective 
immediately,  my  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Congressional  Award  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  L.  O'Maixet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-114,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
98-33  and  Public  Law  99-161,  the 
Chair  appoints  Mr.  Stuart  C.  Macln- 
tire  of  Shaumberg,  IL,  to  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Board,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
MONITORED  RETRIEVABLE 

STORAGE      REVIEW      COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Monitored  Retrievable 
Storage  Commission: 

Victor  Gilinsky, 
Glen  Echo,  MD.  April  7,  1988. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  regretfully  unable  to  accept 
appointment  to  the  Monitored  Retrievable 
Storage  Commission.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  honor  of  the  appointment. 

The  highly  important  work  of  the  Com- 
mission is  in  good  hands.  I  have  been  very 
much  impressed  with  my  fellow  appointees 
in  our  initial  meeting  and  I  look  forward  to 
an  excellent  report.  I  would  of  course  be 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  I  can  in  a  private 
capacity. 

Sincerely, 

Victor  Gilinsky. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
143  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  5021  of  Public 
Law  100-203,  the  Chair  appoints,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
individual  to  the  Monitored  Retrieva- 
ble Storage  Review  Commission  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon: 

Mr.  Frank  Parker  of  Sommerville, 
MA. 


D  1740 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
May  18,  1988. 


COMMENDING  THE   PRIME   MIN- 
ISTERS      OP       TURKEY       AND 
GREECE    FOR    THEIR    STATES- 
MANSHIP IN  INITIATING 
THEIR  CURRENT  DIALOG 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
274)  commending  Prime  Minister  Ozal 
of  Turkey  and  Prime  Minister  Papan- 
dreou  of  Greece  for  their  statesman- 
ship in  initiating  their  current  dialog. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  274 
Whereas  Greece  and  Turkey  play  a  key 
role  in  the  defense  of  the  southern  flank  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 

Whereas  an  improvement  in  the  bilateral 
relationship  between  these  countries  could 
facilitate  the  strengthening  of  the  defensive 
capabilities  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  both  in  the  Aegean  and 
throughout  the  southern  flank  of  NATO; 

Whereas  Prime  Minister  Papandreou  of 
Greece  and  Prime  Minister  Ozal  of  Turkey 
held  a  face-to-face  meeting  In  Davos,  Swit- 
zerland in  February  1988,  and  they  met  for 
a  second  time  in  Brussels,  Belgium  in  March 
1988; 

Whereas  this  extraordinarily  important 
dialogue  is  to  be  continued  in  June  of  this 
year,  when  Prime  Minister  Ozal  makes  a 
visit  to  Greece; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
has  a  major  interest  in  maintaining  good  re- 
lations with  both  Greece  and  Turkey; 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  the  dialogue 
between  Prime  Minister  Ozal  and  Prime 
Minister  Papandreou  holds  out  the  hope  for 
better  relations  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  in  turn  could  facilitate  an 
improvement  In  United  States  relations 
with  each  country;  and 

Whereas  this  series  of  summit  meetings 
may  result  in  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
that  is  conducive  to  a  resolution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Greece  and  Turkey  over 
the  Aegean  and  other  issues,  as  well  as  a 
resolution  of  the  Cyprus  problem:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress- 
CD  commends  Prime  Minister  Papandreou 
of  Greece  and  Prime  Minister  Ozal  of 
Turkey  for  their  statesmanship  in  initiating 
their  current  dialogue:  and 

(2)  expresses  the  hope  that  their  talks  will 
lead  to  progress  in  reducing  regional  ten- 
sions, strengthening  the  southern  flank  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  fa- 
cilitating a  solution  to  the  bilateral  dispute 
over  the  Aegean,  and  encouraging  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  conflict,  consistent  with 
the  good  offices  mission  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  SPEAKER.  I»ursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  form  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  274, 
commending  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  for  their  states- 
manship in  initiating  their  current 
dialog.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLARz]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  for  their 
leadership  in  brinering  forth  this  im- 
portant resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  suc- 
cessive administrations  have  been 
grappling  with  the  complex  and  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  problems  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  for  many 
years.  Trying  to  reach  an  equitable 
and  lasting  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
dispute  and  other  disputes  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  has  been  a  nettle- 
some  task.  At  the  same  time.  United 
States  policy  has  tried  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  who  occupy  important  strate- 
gic positions  on  NATO's  southern 
flank. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  a 
Cyprus  settlement  has  been  the  un- 
willingness, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  of 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  to  actively 
participate  in  direct  diplomacy  to  re- 
solve the  contentious  problems  of  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communi- 
ties on  Cyprus.  Nonetheless,  some  new 
hopeful  signs  have  developed  in  recent 
months  which  may  help  bring  impor- 
tant progress  on  the  Cyprus  dispute. 
Prime  Ministers  Papandreou  and  Ozal 
have  now  held  face-to-face  meetings  in 
February  and  March  of  this  year  and 
Prime  Minister  Ozal  will  make  an  un- 
precedented visit  to  Greece  in  June. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  274  is 
an  important  policy  statement  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  this  Greek-Turlush  summitry.  The 
resolution  rightly  states  that  strength- 
ened bilateral  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  could  facilitate 
NATO  defense  capabilities  on  the 
southern  flank  and  improve  United 
States  relations  with  both  coimtries  as 
well.  It  also  expresses  support  for  long 
sought  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives,  including  solutions  to  both 
border  disputes  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  the  Cyprus  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  many  long 
and  contentious  debates  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  over  the  proper  U.S. 
policy  direction  and  implementation  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  sum- 
mitry between  Prime  Ministers  Papan- 
dreou and  Ozal  offer  us  the  chance  to 
move  beyond  this  often  divisive  debate 
and  toward  a  consensus,  bipartisan, 
and  thus  more  effective  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
that  enables  us  to  move  forward  where 
stalemate  has  plagued  us  for  far  too 
long. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  274. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 


Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  who  is  the 
chaimmn  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding  me  time. 

I  also  rise  in  strong  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  274.  It  is  a  res- 
olution commending  Prime  Minister 
Ozal  of  Turkey  and  Prime  Minister 
Papandreou  of  Greece  for  their  states- 
manship in  initiating  a  bilateral  dialog 
on  the  issues  that  have  divided  their 
two  countries  for  so  long. 

This  resolution  is  the  product  of  the 
leadership  of  our  two  colleagues,  Mr. 
SoLARz  and  Mr.  Yatron.  I  commend 
my  two  colleagues  for  their  initiative 
on  this  matter. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  274 
has  the  support  of  the  administration 
and  it  passed  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  unanimously  on  April 
27,  1988. 

Greece  and  Turkey  are  two  impor- 
tant NATO  allies.  Their  continued 
strong  participation  in  and  support  for 
the  alliance  is  crucial  to  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  Over  the 
years,  disputes  between  these  two 
countries  have  hindered  NATO  coop- 
eration and  complicated  planning  for 
the  defense  of  the  southern  flank. 

The  ability  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
resolve  their  differences  is  a  major  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  our 
interest  that  the  process  begun  in 
Davos,  Switzerland,  this  February  be 
extended  and  strengthened  in  the 
months  ahead.  We  hope  that  Prime 
Minister  Ozal's  upcoming  visit  to 
Athens  is  a  success  sind  that  this  cur- 
rent dialog  will  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
tensions  in  the  region,  including  on 
Cyprus  where  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  have  a  strong  interest  in 
achieving  substantial  progress  toward 
a  just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  support  this  reso- 
lution before  us  commending  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Turkey  and  Greece 
for  their  efforts  to  improve  relations 
between  their  two  countries. 

While  I  am  pleased  by  this  new 
peace  effort,  I  want  to  add  a  note  of 
realism.  The  problems  of  Cyprus  are 
very  complex.  Actions,  not  mere 
worcjs,  are  needed.  Now  is  the  time  to 
show  good  faith.  Now  is  the  time  to 
withdraw  the  30,000  Turldsh  troops 
from  that  island.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Anlcara  to  do  something  about  the 
65,000  illegal  settlers  brought  to 
Cyprus  from  Turkey.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  to  stop 
his    government's    efforts    to    annex 
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will  be  considered  in  future  Greek- 
Turkish  dialogs,  and  it  is  important 
for  the  United  States  not  to  attempt 
to  define  their  agenda. 

Aegean-related  issues  including  the 
use  of  airspace,  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  other  territorial  matters  have 
direct  implications  for  NATO  and 
United  States  interests.  Both  NATO 
and  the  World  Court  could  play  con- 
structive roles  in  tackling  the  Aegean 
problem.  But  ultimately  it  is  up  to 
Athens  and  Ankara  to  facilitate  a 
common  imderstanding  and  approach 
on  the  Aegean. 

As  far  as  Cyprus  is  concerned,  while 
both  nations  have  a  role  to  play,  a  set- 
tlement of  this  dispute  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  and 
the  Turkish-Cypriot  commimity.  This 
resolution  expresses  the  hope  that  a 
Greek-Turkish  dialog  might  contrib- 
ute to  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  for  his  leader- 
ship in  sponsoring  and  crafting  this 
resolution.  While  we  have  differed 
over  the  years  with  respect  to  United 
States  policy  toward  these  two  key 
allies,  we  completely  agree  that  we 
have  vital  interests  in  the  Aegean  and 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  those 
interests  would  best  be  served  through 
a  rapprochement  between  Athens  and 
Ankara. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  has  stated 
well  the  proposition  that  lies  before 
us,  as  did  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee who  are  in  charge  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  This  is  a  re- 
markable development  given  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Aegean  and  the  nations  in- 
volved in  this  resolution  and  what  has 
occurred  for  literally  hundreds  of 
years  in  bad  blood,  literally  and  figura- 
tively bad  blood  that  has  existed  be- 
tween these  two  nations,  and,  if  an  op- 
portunity presents  itself  through  the 
simunit  meetings,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  then  we  ought  to 
foster  them  as  strongly  as  possible, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  this  resolu- 
tion does. 

The  outstanding  problems,  again 
well  reiterated  here  on  the  floor,  in- 
clude one  other  that  I  wish  to  place 
into  the  consciousness  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  new  develop- 
ment, and  that  is  the  integrity  of  the 
patriarchy  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  within  Turkish  territory  and 
which  has  caused  so  much  agony 
within  the  Eastern  Orthodox  commu- 
nity of  the  world.  After  all,  that  is 
where  resides  the  head  of  the  entire 
Orthodox  community,  and  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  which  is  in  control  of 
that  area,  must  take  that  into  consid- 


eration in  establishing  this  new  rap- 
port. It  should  give  a  kind  of  an  indica- 
tion that  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of 
that  St.  Sophia,  the  cathedral  that 
means  so  much  to  so  many  millions  of 
Orthodox  Christians,  remains  intact, 
and  safe  and  able  to  progress  in  its 
mission.  And  so  we  add  the  patriarchy 
to  the  Aegean,  to  the  air  space  prob- 
lems and  to  Cyprus,  and  who  knows? 
Perhaps  before  many  of  us  end  our 
service  in  the  Congress  we  will  have 
even  more  remarkable  developments 
than  the  one  we  are  taking  into  ac- 
coiuit  this  evening. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  274,  to  com- 
mend the  Prime  Ministers  of  Turkey  and 
Greece  for  Initiating  their  current  dialog. 

The  recent  meetings  between  the  leaders 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  subsequent  warm- 
ing of  relations  t>etween  those  two  countries, 
is  a  development  that  we  all  can  applaud. 
Tension  in  the  Aegean  between  two  NATO 
allies  does  no  one  any  good;  all  it  does  is  give 
comfort  to  our  common  adversaries. 

We  all  hope  that  this  improvement  in  the  re- 
lations between  our  two  friends  will  continue 
with  the  strong  support  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Government. 

We  should  give  credit  for  this  initiative  not 
only  to  the  leaders  of  Greece  and  Turkey  but 
to  their  constituents  as  well,  for  the  people  of 
both  countries  have  warmly  supported  this  ini- 
tiative, and  it  could  not  continue  without  that 
support. 

The  expression  "the  spirit  of  Davos"  will 
join  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David"  in  the  annals 
of  diplomacy  as  a  symbol  of  close,  sincere, 
and  we  hope,  successful  cooperation  between 
governments  and  leaders  formerly  sharply  at 
odds. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  and  New  York 
[Mr.  Solarz]  for  having  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion and  brining  it  forward  to  this  point.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  support  it  in  our  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East;  we  all  appre- 
ciate the  support  and  assistance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  for  ar- 
ranging for  its  eariy  consideration  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  resolution  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Solarz  for  recognizing 
the  efforts  of  Prime  Minister  Papandreou  of 
Greece  and  Prime  Minister  Ozal  of  Turkey. 
These  statesmen  deserve  our  support.  To- 
gether, they  are  making  a  courageous  break 
with  the  past  and  charting  a  new  path  toward 
true  peace  in  the  Aegean. 

This  resolution  recognizes  how  important 
that  process  is  to  United  States  interests. 
Greece  and  Turkey  anchor  the  southern  flank 
of  NATO.  If  they  are  strong,  free,  and  at 
peace,  we  are  more  secure.  If  they  are  divid- 
ed, we  are  at  risk.  By  expressing  our  hope  for 
an  atmosphere  of  constructive  cooperation  in 
the  Aegean,  this  resolution  underscores  our 
shared  goal  of  strengthening  the  NATO  alli- 
ance and  stabilizing  its  southern  flank. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  this  dialog  comes  at 
an  important  time  for  all  parties  in  the  region. 
In  Greece,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  important 
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base  negotiations.  In  Turkey,  we  have  just 
concluded  a  high  level  defense  group  meeting 
designed  to  begin  Implementing  the  recently 
[3eca  side  letter.  And  in  Cyprus,  we  recently 
witnessed  the  inauguration  of  a  new  President 
who  has  indicated  his  strong  commitment  to 
working  with  the  Secretary  General  for  a  reso- 
lution to  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

Given  the  wide  range  of  issues  that  concern 
us,  our  strong  commKment  to  maintaining 
friendly  and  strong  relations  with  both  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  the  Congress'  long-time  com- 
mitment to  encouraging  a  just  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  conflict,  I  strongly  support  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have,  for  years,  worked  to  en- 
courage a  fair  and  appropriate  solution  to  the 
serious  situation  which  currently  exists  on  the 
island  Republic  of  Cypnjs.  Unfortunately, 
years  of  well-intentioned  attempts,  by  tfie 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  et  cetera, 
have,  to  date,  failed  to  resolve  the  problems 
that  the  citizens  of  this  partitioned  nation  are 
experiencing. 

Not  only  have  we  not  seen  any  success, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but,  worse  still,  the  past  14  years 
have  borne  witness  to  a  doubling  of  Turkish 
troops  on  Cyprus,  an  alarming  influx  of  set- 
tlers from  mainland  Turkey,  as  well  as  a 
numtwr  of  other  violations  against  internation- 
al law  and  pertinent  U.N.  resolutions. 

Hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  however, 
there  may  be  another  chance  at  a  break- 
through in  this  most  unfortunate  stalemate. 
Ijist  Febmary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of 
Cypms  elected  a  new  President— George  Vas- 
siliou  who  has  already  demonstrated  his  sin- 
cere commitment  to  promoting  a  just  and  eq- 
uitable settlement  of  the  14-year-old  stale- 
mate. Specifically,  President  Vassiliou  has  fo- 
cused his  efforts  on  a  proposal  for  total  de- 
militarization of  the  Republic— implying  the 
withdrawal  of  not  only  Turkey's  35.000  strong 
occupational  army  but  also  of  the  more  than 
60,000  settlers  from  mainland  Turkey. 

In  exchange,  despite  the  security  risks  in- 
volved, Cyprus  is  willing  to  dismantle  its  own 
defenses  and  dissolve  its  national  guard,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. President  Vassiliou's  proposal  envi- 
sions, instead,  the  creation  of  an  international 
peace  force  in  Cyprus  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
security  of  Cyprus  and  the  establishment  of 
effective  international  guarantees  to  protect 
Cyprus  from  future  threats  to  its  sovereignty. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  like  to  com- 
mend President  Vassiliou  for  his  initiative.  The 
positive  results  of  such  a  demilitarization  pro- 
grams cannot  be  underestimated.  Demilitariza- 
tion would  not  only  enable  the  two  Cypriot 
communities  to  overcome  artificial  barriers  im- 
posed by  outside  forces  and  work  together  to 
eliminate  their  outstanding  differences,  but  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  and  Greek  troops  from 
Cyprus  will  eliminate  the  most  likely  scenario 
for  conflict  between  these  two  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  Congress,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  use  our  influence  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  this  unprecedented,  far-reach- 
ing, and  constructive  initiative.  After  all,  there 
is  good  reason  for  hope  and  optimism  in  light 
of  the  unprecedented  curent  dialogue  be- 


tween the  Prime  Ministers  of  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Let's  do  all  we  can,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
encourage  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  currently 
between  Greece  and  Turl^ey  in  Cyprus,  too. 

D  1750 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  274). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  SHOULD  PROCLAIM  A 
GENERAL  AMNESTY  FOR  IM- 
PRISONED CHRISTIANS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
223)  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  proclaim 
a  general  amnesty  for  imprisoned 
Christians  and  allow  Christians  to 
practice  their  faith  within  their 
churches  and  homes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  223 

Whereas  throughout  1988,  celebrations 
will  be  held  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  to 
commemorate  the  Christianization  of 
Kievan  Rus'  In  988  A.D.; 

Whereas  Christian  churches  have  been  in- 
strumental in  sustaining  the  faith  of  the  be- 
lievers and  in  developing  the  religious  cul- 
ture of  the  region; 

Whereas  the  Christianization  of  Kievan- 
Rus'  has  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
world  literature,  music,  folk  art,  customs, 
and  places  of  worship; 

Whereas,  although  the  Constitution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  guarantees  religious  free- 
dom, Soviet  leaders,  over  the  past  70  years, 
have  sought  to  dissolve  many  forms  of  reli- 
gious witness  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  re- 
place them  with  Marxist  atheism; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  signatory  to 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  the 
Madrid  Concluding  Document  and  has  an 
obligation  to  comply  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  committed 
under  Principal  VII  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  to  "respect  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage or  religion."; 

Whereas  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  illegal  to 
formally  teach  religion  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  age; 

Whereas  openly  distributing  Bibles  or 
other  religious  materials  has  been  restricted 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  some  cases  has 


been  the  basis  for  imprisonment  and  haraas- 
ment; 

Whereas  thousands  of  churches  have  been 
closed  and  confiscated  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  last  seven  decades,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets have  severely  restricted  the  number  of 
theological  seminaries;  and 

Whereas  there  are  at  present  nearly  150 
Christians  who  are  known  to  be  serving 
prison  sentences,  are  in  exile,  or  are  con- 
fined in  psychiatric  institutions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  liecause  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs, including  Balys  Gajauska,  Viktoras 
Petkus,  Pastor  Ivan  Antonov,  Pastor  Nikolai 
Boiko,  Semyon  Slulich,  Lev  Lukyanenko, 
Father  Vladimir  Rusak,  and  Victor  Walter 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rezolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  should  comply  with 
its  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Madrid  Concluding  Doc- 
ument, and  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  allow 
Christians  to  practice  their  faith  without  in- 
terference, persecution,  or  harassment; 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  should  grant  a  gener- 
al amnesty  for  all  Christiains  who  have  l>een 
imprisoned  liecause  of  their  religious  l)ellefs; 

(3)  the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  religious 
believers  of  all  ages  to  worship  and  practice 
their  faith  without  restrictions  in  their 
homes  and  churches; 

(4)  the  Soviet  Union  should  permit  unlim- 
ited publication,  distribution,  and  importa- 
tion of  Bibles  and  other  religious  materials 
in  all  languages;  and 

(5)  the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  church- 
es that  are  closed  or  used  for  secular  pur- 
poses to  reopen,  allow  new  churches  to  be 
built  when  needed,  and  allow  theological 
seminaries  to  open  or  expand  in  order  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  priests  and 
pastors  for  the  parish  churches. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wiU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broobifield]  wiU  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
may  be  controlled  on  this  side  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], who  is  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  223.  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the   Congress 
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fess  or  practice  their  religioxis  beliefs. 
I  hope  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will 
seize  the  opportunity  presented  to 
them  by  the  commemoration  of  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Christianity 
and  grant  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
imprisoned  Christians,  as  called  for  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  223. 
Such  a  bold  action  would  certainly  en- 
hance the  Soviet  Union's  reputation 
for  religious  tolerance  and  its  fidelity 
to  its  international  human  rights  com- 
mitments. 

I  urge  immediate  adoption  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  223. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  21, 
1987] 

Mixed  Blessings  of  a  Soviet  Visit  by  the 
Pope 

(By  Leo  Wollemborg) 

Rome.— The  first  visit  by  a  pope  to  the 
Soviet  Union  may  take  place  as  early  as 
next  year.  A  decision  will  be  made  within  a 
few  months,  and  if  the  trip  occurs  it  will 
have  far-reaching  consequences  well  beyond 
the  scope  of  relations  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Kremlin. 

The  Vatican's  Ostpolitik,  its  approach  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe  In  general, 
has  been  characterized  by  two  main  guide- 
lines pointing  in  different  directions  and  far 
from  easy  to  reconcile.  Agostino  Cardinal 
Casaroll,  secretary  of  state,  that  is,  the  Vati- 
can's prime  minister,  described  the  guide- 
lines to  me  back  in  1972.  when  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  church's  public  affairs  counsel, 
popularly  known  as  the  pope's  foreign  min- 
ister. "Our  main  concern,"  he  said,  "is  to  re- 
Ueve  the  plight  of  Catholics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  of  the  other  Conmiunlst-ruled  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Holy  See  is  so 
deeply  Interested  in  helping  promote  a 
world  of  peace  that  it  does  not  hesitate  to 
collaborate  to  that  effect  even  with  coun- 
tries where  conditions  of  Catholics  are  far 
from  satisfactory." 

A  year  earlier  Cardinal  Casaroli  had  been 
the  first  ranking  Vatican  representative  to 
visit  officially  the  Soviet  Union  when  he 
traveled  to  Moscow  to  sign,  on  behalf  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty.  He  was  also  a  main  proponent  of  the 
Vatican's  participation  in  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference on  European  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion and  the  top  negotiator  of  religious  and 
diplomatic  accords  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Hungary.  Because  of  his  untiring  efforts  in 
these  connections.  Cardinal  Casaroli  has 
been  criticized,  within  and  outside  the  Vati- 
can, as  too  inclined  to  favor  "openings"  and 
make  "concessions"  to  Communist  regimes 
even  though  he  is  fully  convinced,  as  he  told 
me  time  and  again,  that  Vatican  diplomacy 
must  keep  "its  eyes  wide  open"  when  deal- 
ing with  such  regimes. 

What  about  Pope  John  Paul  II? 

The  pope  is  acutely  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  pitfalls  of  dealing  with  Communist 
regimes.  Observers  say,  moreover,  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  is  by  temperament  and  train- 
ing "less  diplomatically  minded"  than  his 
secretary  of  state.  "Both  of  them  realize  full 
well  that  reasonable  modus  Vivendi  is  the 
best  that  can  be  expected  to  emerge  from 
drawn  out  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,"  a 
highly-placed  Vatican  official  said  recently, 
"but  Casaroli  might  be  more  likely  than  the 
I)ope  to  compromise." 


On  the  other  hand.  Pope  John  Paul  n 
loves  to  travel,  and  a  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  mark  not  only  a  "first"  for  a  pope  but 
a  remarkable  personal  achievement.  A 
tailor-made  opportunity  for  this  arises  with 
next  year's  millennium  celebrations  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  East- 
em  Slav  world  through  the  baptism  of 
XTkrainlan  leader  Prince  Vladimir  of  Kiev 
and  his  people.  Throughout  the  subsequent 
vicissitudes  which  buffeted  the  region  be- 
tween a  stUl-powerful  Polish  kingdom  and  a 
rising  expansionism  of  Czarist  and  Ortho- 
dox Russia,  many  Ukrainians  who  were  fol- 
lowing Eastern  Catholic  rites  maintained 
their  linlu  with  the  Roman  church. 

But  in  1945.  Stalin  compelled  Ukrainian 
Catholics  (numbering  over  4.5  million)  to 
declare  themselves  atheist  or  join  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church.  Those  who  refiised 
were  persecuted.  Their  leader.  Archbishop 
Joseph  Slipyi  of  Lvov,  was  JaUed.  He  was  re- 
leased and  expelled  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1963  when  Nildta  Khrushchev  wanted  to 
make  a  friendly  gesture  to  Pope  John 
XXIII.  Several  million  Ukrainian  Catholics 
who  settled  down  mostly  in  North  and 
South  America  have  preserved  their  Catho- 
lic heritage  and  loyalty  to  Rome.  Archbish- 
op Slipyi  died  in  1984  in  Rome,  which  is  the 
residence  ov  Miroslav  Cardinal  Luvachivsky, 
Archbishop  Slipyi's  successor  as  religious 
head  of  aU  Catholic  Ukrainians. 

"The  pope  should  not  and  will  not  go  to 
Moscow  until  and  unless  there  is  some  con- 
crete improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
Catholics  in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  least  some  initial  steps 
toward  recognizing  their  religious  liberty," 
Cardinal  Luvachivsky  told  me  in  a  recent 
interview,  reflecting  the  hopes  and  worries 
of  his  people.  "Both  the  pope  and  his  secre- 
tary of  state,"  the  cardinal  recalled,  "have 
told  me  recently:  we  cannot  abandon  an 
E^astem  Catholic  church.'"  Adds  the  cardi- 
nal: "Of  course,  our  people  would  be  happy 
if  the  pope  could  visit  them  over  there.  But 
under  the  circumstances  such  a  visit  would 
be  ill-timed  and  counterproductive  because 
it  would  be  exploited  by  Soviet  rulers  for 
purely  propaganda  purposes." 

Much  the  same  appraisal  comes  from 
Stasys  Lokoraitis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Lithuanian  legation  to  the  Holy  See  (the  le- 
gation's continued  operation  is  evidence  of 
the  Vatican's  refusal  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  Lithuanian— as  well  as  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia— following  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact  of  1939).  Lithuania  has  the 
greatest  concentration  of  practicing  Catho- 
lics In  the  U.S.S.R.— about  3.5  million,  or 
some  90%  <>f  the  population  of  the  region. 
In  Lithuania,  Mr.  Lokoraitis  observes,  "loy- 
alty to  Catholicism  and  national  feeling 
combine  and  reinforce  each  other."  A  trip  to 
Moscow  by  Pope  John  Paul  II,  specialists  in 
Eastern  European  affairs  here  agree,  would 
■give  new  respectability  to  the  Soviet  image 
in  the  world  and  to  Soviet  political 
projects."  It  would  be  a  feather  In  Premier 
Gorbachev's  hat,  moreover.  If  he  "could 
point  to  improved  relations  with  the  Catho- 
lic church,  the  only  institution  which  has 
resisted  'assimilation'  by  the  Communist 
regime  and  has  indeed  managed  to  retain  an 
influence  of  its  own  and  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence within  the  Soviet  empire." 

But  are  those  prospects  alluring  enough 
for  the  Kremlin  to  let  the  pope  visit  the 
Ukraine  and  Lithuania?  Pope  John  Paul  II 
has  traveled  twice  to  his  native  Poland  and 
will  go  there  again  next  month,  but  as  re- 
cently as  1984  the  Soviets  turned  down  his 
request  to  visit  Lithuania.  And  so  far  Mr. 


Gorbachev's  much  touted  "reforms"  do  not 
appear  to  include  religious  tolerance.  The 
pope  has  made  clear  that  his  could  not  and 
would  not  be  a  "political  trip"  to  Moscow 
but  should  be  "a  pastoral  mission"  and  this 
obviously  means  going  to  Soviet  controlled 
areas  where  most  Catholics  live. 

The  Italian  press  has  been  expecting  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half  a  visit  by  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev to  Rome.  Italian  government  leaders 
and  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  Rome,  Nikolai 
Nunkov  (who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee), 
have  both  said  time  and  again  that  the  visit 
would  take  place  soon,  but  nothing  definite 
has  emerged  so  far.  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  the  Communist  dally 
L'Unita,  Mr.  Gorbachev  answered  a  ques- 
tion on  the  visit  by  saying,  "I'm  thinking 
about  it  all  the  time."  He  did  not  specify  a 
date,  Mr.  Gorbachev  would  clearly  like  very 
much  to  visit  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization country  at  a  time  of  promising  op- 
portunities for  the  long-standing  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  loosen  ties  between  the  U.S.  and  its 
European  allies. 

Rome,  of  course,  is  not  only  Italy's  capital 
but  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Foreign  leaders  coming  to  this 
city  expect  to  meet  both  with  their  Italian 
counterparts  and  with  the  people  in  the 
Vatican.  Andrei  Gromyko,  Nikolai  Podgomy 
and  Alexei  Kosygin  did  so  when  they  were 
respectively  foreign  minister,  president  and 
prime  minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.  But  this  time 
around  the  prospects  of  a  visit  by  the  pope 
to  the  Soviet  Union  have  generated  much 
Interest,  adding  relevajice  suid  urgency  to 
the  related  issue  of  the  conditions  of  Catho- 
lics in  the  Soviet  Union,  portending  an  early 
end  of  the  current  period  of  suspended  ani- 
mation in  the  relations  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  223,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  1988 
the  Soviet  Union  should  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty  for  imprisoned  Chris- 
tians and  allow  Christians  to  practice 
their  faith  within  their  churches  and 
homes. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Chris  Smith.  The  resolu- 
tion has  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  is  cosponsored  by  more 
than  one-half  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  approved  by  the  Europe  and 
Middle  East  subcommittee  unanimous- 
ly on  February  25,  1988,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee by  voice  vote  on  April  27,  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19,  1988,  the 
House  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
235  regarding  the  millennium  of 
Christianity  in  the  Ukraine.  Since 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  223  basi- 
ctdly  deals  with  another  issue,  the 
treatment  of  Christians  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  amended  his  resolution  to 
remove  references  to  the  millenniiun 
of  Christianity,  which  was  the  focus  of 
the  previously  passed  resolution. 


I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue  and  I  hope  that  this  reso- 
lution can  help  improve  conditions  for 
millions  of  Christians  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton]  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  It  is  extremely  important. 

I  want  to  thank  the  leadership  for 
programming  this  resolution  at  this 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  223. 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  its 
Christians  to  freely  practice  their 
faith  within  their  churches  and 
homes,  and  to  urge  that  country  to 
pr(x;laim,  a  general  amnesty  for  its  im- 
prisoned Christians,  I  tun  pleased  that 
the  House  is  taking  up  this  resolution 
at  this  important  time  when  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev prepare  for  the  Moscow  meeting. 

This  year  will  see  the  Soviet  Union 
celebrate  the  millennixun  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  Kievan-Rus. 
Yet  this  celebration  is  just  another 
facade  attempting  to  hide  the  plight 
of  Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  nearly  150  well-document- 
ed cases  of  Christians  incarcerated  in 
gulags,  and  psychiatric  hospitals  in 
the  Soviet  Union  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Responsible  human 
rights  activists  suggest  there  is  the 
possibility  of  many,  many  more.  Un- 
registered and  unofficial  churches  are 
closed  and  their  members  are  harassed 
and  intimidated.  Something  as  minor 
as  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  bible  and  other  religious  materials 
is  also  hindered  by  official  policies. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  worked 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Igor  Ogurtsov,  a  Rus- 
sian Christian  who  was  sentenced  in 
1967  to  20  years  of  incarceration,  strict 
regime  camp,  and  internal  exile.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  organizing  the 
"all-Russian  social  Christian  alliance 
for  the  liberation  of  the  people," 
which  sought  to  encourage  the  Soviet 
Government  to  follow  Christian 
values. 

Mr.  Ogurtsov  was  finally  released  in 
February  of  last  year,  after  serving 
the  fuU  20  years  of  his  sentence.  He 
had  opportunities  to  be  released  earli- 
er if  he  had  been  willing  to  sign  state- 
ments renouncing  his  views.  During 
those  20  years  of  incarceration  and 
exile,  Mr.  Ogurtsov's  health  seriously 
failed,  and  his  case  aroused  the  con- 
cern of  those  interested  in  human 
rights  around  the  world.  The  Senate 
passed  two  resolutions  urging  the 
Soviet  Government  to  release  Mr. 
Ogurtsov.  and  the  House  approved  my 


resolution  urging  his  release  in  1986. 
Yet  even  with  demonstrated  world- 
wide support  for  his  release,  the  Soviet 
Government  continued  to  punish  this 
man,  Igor  Ogiirtsov,  for  his  religious 
beliefs,  and  it  continues  to  punish 
others  who  are  in  similar  situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  those 
of  us  in  the  United  States  who  enjoy 
the  right  to  freely  practice  our  reli- 
gious beliefs  to  understand  the  true 
plight  of  Christians  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  losing  a 
job.  being  harassed  by  govenunent  of- 
ficials, or  going  to  prison  and  psychiat- 
ric hospitals  for  years  because  a 
person  tries  to  teach  his  religious  be- 
liefs to  his  children,  or  because  he 
seeks  to  practice  his  religious  belief  in 
his  daily  life.  Yet  that  is  the  situation 
of  many  Soviet  Christians  today. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to  the  Helsinki 
accords,  the  International  Covenants 
on  Human  Rights,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  It  does  not  matter  that  the 
Soviet  Constitution  guarantees  free- 
dom of  religion.  The  disparity  between 
the  promises  of  religious  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  reality  for 
religious  groups  in  that  country  be- 
comes glaring  as  we  consider  the  mes- 
sage of  hope  that  was  brought  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  millennium  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Chris  Smith,  for 
taking  the  leadership  on  this  impor- 
tant issue,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
223.  I  would  certainly  hope  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Soviet  Union  fully  ap- 
preciate the  seriousness  with  which  we 
view  the  Soviet  Union's  poor  religious 
and  rights  record.  During  this  year  of 
the  millennium,  it  is  time  for  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  to  finally  open 
Soviet  society  to  religious  freedom 
also. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  many  quarters  today  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  confrontation 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  merely  one  of  politics 
and  economics.  A  resolution  like  the 
one  now  before  us  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  there  are  larger  issues  at  stake 
than  political  and  economic  competi- 
tion. And  I  congratulate  our  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  Jersey  and 
Chairman  Yatron  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pointed  out 
before  in  this  House  that  the  ongoing 
Soviet  persecution  of  religion  does  not 
happen  by  accident.  Soviet  commu- 
nism is  the  first  political  ideology  of 
modem  times  to  be  based  exclusively 
on  an  atheistic  interpretation  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  human  life. 
Atheism  is  not  derived  from  commu- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  have  been 
some  important  and  positive  develop- 
ments in  himian  rights  under  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  far  from  meeting  its 
commitments  under  the  Helsinki  F'inal 
Act,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  other  Internation- 
al Human  Rights  Covenants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, which  I  chair,  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  human  rights 
abuses  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Religious 
activity  is  still  tightly  controlled. 
Many  religious  believers  continue  to 
languish  in  prison  or  psychiatric  insti- 
tutions. Religions  must  register  with 
authorities.  The  distribution  of  Bibles, 
theological  studies,  and  the  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  churches  are  se- 
verely restricted.  Religious  activists 
are  harassed  and  subject  to  various 
forms  of  persecution  in  the  workplace 
and  throughout  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  223  is  most  relevant 
and  warranted.  The  celebration  of 
1,000  years  of  Christianity  in  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  this  resolution 
even  more  timely  and  important.  The 
measure  calls  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty 
for  imprisoned  Christians  and  to  allow 
Christians  to  practice  their  faith  in 
their  homes  and  churches.  It  also  calls 
on  the  Soviets  to  comply  with  their 
international  obligations  on  religious 
freedom,  and  to  permit  wider  dissemi- 
nation of  religious  publications,  in- 
cluding Bibles,  and  the  building  and 
operation  of  theological  seminaries. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  consume  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith], 
and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  be  al- 
lowed to  manage  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  our  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pas- 
cell],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield],  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Yatron],  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbjan],  for 
their  support  for  this  resolution  and 
for  their  leadership  in  bringing  this 
timely  resolution  before  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  Tass,  on 
April  29.  Secretary  General  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  told  several  Orthodox 
Church  leaders  including  Patriarch 
Pimen  of  Moscow  that  "errors  that  oc- 
curred regarding  the  church  and  be- 


lievers in  the  thirties  and  subsequent 
years  are  being  corrected." 

Mr.  Gorbachev  said: 

A  new  law  on  freedom  of  worship  is  cai- 
rently  being  dmftcd.  which  will  also  reflect 
the  interests  of  religious  orguiiaitions.  *  *  * 
Believers  are  Soviet  people,  working  people, 
patriots  and  they  have  the  full  right  to  ex- 
press their  convictions  worthily.  Restructur- 
ing, democratization  and  glasnost  affect 
them,  too,  and  completely,  without  any  re- 
strlcUons. 

Several  questions  come  to  mind 
when  we  hear  these  unusual  yet 
highly  encouraging  words. 

First,  does  Mr.  Gorbachev  mean  it? 
Will  he  match  his  words  with  deeds? 
Does  he  have  the  clout  to  succeed  if. 
indeed,  he  has  the  will  to  try?  Or  is 
this,  perhaps,  another  cynical  attempt 
to  mislead  the  Soviet  people— and  the 
world— especially  when  all  eyes  will  be 
riveted  on  Moscow  during  the  millen- 
nium celebration  next  month?  It's 
worth  noting  on  this  particular  matter 
that  during  the  same  speech  to  the 
Orthodox  Church  leaders  on  April  29 
Mr.  Gorbachev  said: 

On  the  eve  of  this  event  [the  millennium], 
I  would  like  to  express  the  wish  that  this 
event  will  proceed  as  a  sign  of  uniting  the 
believers  in  our  country  and  all  working 
people  for  the  sake  of  the  common  great 
cause  of  restructuring,  renewal  of  socialism, 
and  full  revelation  of  socialism's  humane 
and  moral  potential .  .  .  Let  the  guests  invit- 
ed to  the  annitienary  festivities  and  ait  be- 
lievers on  the  planet  see  the  peace-loving  as- 
pirations of  the  Soviet  people.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  question 
to  ask  is.  Are  real  reforms  imminent  or 
is  this  just  a  charade  designed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  millennium  observance? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  too  soon 
to  know  the  answer  to  this  and  other 
questions. 

But  I  strongly  believe  that  we  ought 
to  seize  this  apparent  opportunity  to 
prod,  to  press,  and  to  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  embrace  some  new  and  tol- 
erant thinking  about  religion. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  223, 
which  I  introduced  on  December  8  of 
last  year,  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
proclaim  a  general  amnesty  for  impris- 
oned Christians  and  allow  all  religious 
believers  to  practice  their  faith  with- 
out persecution,  torture,  harassment 
or  interference  by  the  authorities. 

This  resolution  enjoys  a  strong  bi- 
partisan support  as  evidenced  by  the 
274  Members  who  have  tangibly  ex- 
pressed support  for  it  by  becoming  co- 
sponsors.  I  thank  all  who  have  sup- 
ported this  effort,  especially  Mr. 
Yatron,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights,  and  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, chairman  of  the  Subconunittee 
on  Europe  and  Middle  East,  and  rtmk- 
ing  member,  Mr.  Gilman. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  223  is 
a  part  of  a  sustained  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing worldwide  effort  to  press  the  Sovi- 
ets to  live  up  to  their  obligations— and 


their  word— to  respect  religious  free- 
dom as  guaranteed  by  the  Helsinld  ac- 
cords and  the  VJH.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

While  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  Secretary  General  Gorba- 
chev's new  openness  or  policy  of  glas- 
nost, it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  special  kind  of  glasnost— a 
"religious"  glasnost  that  includes  a 
general  amnesty  and  pardon  for  im- 
prisoned believers  and  systemic  re- 
forms in  the  myriad  of  public  and 
secret  regulations  and  statutes  that 
comprise  the  Soviet  code  on  religion. 

This  resolution  is  a  serious  attempt 
to  express  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
how  highly  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  cherish  religious  freedom 
everywhere  and  how  we  would  deeply 
respect — and  applaud— the  implemen- 
tation of  authentic  reforms  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  Mr.  Gorbachev  can  proclaim  an 
amnesty  for  religious  believers.  Ac- 
cording to  Keston  College,  currently 
there  are  219  known  religious  prison- 
ers—over 130  of  them  are  Christians. 

Helsinki  Watch  testified  before  the 
Poreign  Affairs  Human  Rights  Sub- 
committee 2  weeks  ago  and  said  that 
of  the  386  known  political  prisoners, 
more  than  half  are  incarcerated  for  re- 
ligious reasons.  Most  are  Pentecostals, 
Baptists,  or  other  Evangelicals  who 
were  imprisoned  under  the  antireli- 
gious  criminal  code  articles  such  as  ar- 
ticle 142  and  article  227.  Helsinki 
Watch  noted  that  although  these  two 
articles  came  under  the  amnesty  of 
November  7,  1987,  "only  a  handful  of 
religious  activists  have  been  amnes- 
tied." 

I  believe  an  amnesty  should  include 
all  persecuted  believers— those  about 
whom  the  West  has  specific  data  and 
those  who  are  similarly  mistreated  but 
are  unknown  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago,  Ludmilla 
Thome  of  Freedom  House  cautioned 
that  "our  knowledge  about  religious 
believers  who  are  still  incarcerated  in 
Soviet  labor  camps  or  prisons  is  only 
superficial  •  •  '  how  many  others  are 
there  whose  names  we  don't  know?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 223  highlights  a  number  of  the 
longstanding  prisoners  of  conscience 
such  as  Balys  Gaujaskas,  a  Lithuanian 
Roman  Catholic  who  has  spent  35  of 
his  61  years  as  a  political  prisoner. 
Viktoras  Petkus  has  served  more  than 
23  years  because  of  his  participation  in 
the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  monitoring 
group  and  in  distributing  religious 
books.  In  response  to  his  religious  ac- 
tivities. Ivan  Antonov,  a  pastor  of  an 
unregistered  Baptist  church  in  the 
Ukraine,  has  served  21  years  in  prison 
and  internal  exile.  Pastor  Nikolai 
Boiko,  another  unregistered  Baptist 
church  minister,  has  spent  28  years  in 
corrective  labor  colony  and  internal 


exile  because  of  his  religious  activities. 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Semyon  Skalich 
has  been  in  corrective  labor  colonies 
and  internal  exile  for  writing  "anti- 
Soviet"  poetry.  Lev  Lukyanenko  is  a 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  lawyer  who  has 
been  active  in  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group  sind  consequently 
served  a  total  of  25  years  as  a  politiciQ 
prisoner.  Father  Vladimir  Rusak,  a 
Russian  Orthodox  deacon,  has  been 
sentenced  to  12  years  in  a  corrective 
labor  colony  and  internal  exile  for 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." Victor  Walter,  a  Pentecostal 
pastor,  was  sentenced  to  5  years  in 
prison  for  refusing  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school  where  they  suffered 
persecution  for  their  religious  beliefs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  true  amnesty  will  avoid  features 
of  previous  releases  whereby  incrimi- 
nating oaths  and  statements  were  re- 
quired of  religious  prisoners  as  a  pre- 
condition for  amnesty.  Moreover,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  of  the 
63  religious  prisoners  released  between 
August  1987  and  March  29,  1988,  25 
were  "conditionally  released  to  build 
the  national  economy."  This  means, 
according  to  Keston  College,  that 
these  religious  prisoners  are  required 
to  live  in  hostel-like  living  conditions 
while  performing  heavy  manual, 
forced  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
important  that  fundamental  changes 
in  Soviet  treatment  of  religion  coin- 
cide with  or  follow  soon  after  an  am- 
nesty. 

Dr.  Kent  Hill,  executive  director  of 
the  Institute  on  Religion  and  Democ- 
racy, who  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  noted  that 
while  there  are  some  modest  improve- 
ments in  the  status  of  believers,  the 
situation  is  at  best  tenuous  and  that, 
historically,  the  absence  of  structural 
changes  has  resulted  in  renewed  crack- 
downs. 

Dr.  Hill  has  virritten  in  an  article 
soon  to  be  published  that: 

There  were  earlier  thaws  in  religion  in  the 
1920's,  mid-1940;s  and  mid-1950's.  In  each 
case,  an  apparent  improvement  was  fol- 
lowed by  renewed  crackdowns.  What  was 
missing  In  each  earlier  shift  were  the  struc- 
tural and  legal  changes  which  would  have 
guaranteed  more  meaningful  and  perma- 
nent religious  freedom.  To  date,  Gorba- 
chev's own  policies  have  flirted  with  such 
changes,  but  they  have  not  given  them  the 
force  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Soviets  to  reappraise,  as  they  have 
said  they  will— and  reform— the  laws 
and  regulations  that  prohibit  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

The  time  has  come  to  scrap  rules 
that  prohibit  religious  education,  espe- 
cially for  minors,  and  repeal  laws  that 
ban  those  few  remaining  churches  and 
synagogues  from  charitable  undertak- 
ings. 

The  time  has  come  to  permit  the 
fundamental  freedom  to  engage  in  re- 


ligious observance  in  all  of  its  forms 

including  Bible  studies. 

The  time  has  come  to  permit  the  im- 
portation and  free  dissemination  of  re- 
ligious literature  and  objects,  and  to 
reopen  the  closed  churches  and  syna- 
gogues, and  seminaries  and  rabbinical 
schools. 

The  time  has  come  to  legalize  reli- 
gious denominations  and  groups  whose 
membership  is  proscribed  from  prac- 
ticing their  faith  openly,  such  as  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
Churches. 

I  believe  we  are  pressing  this  sacred 
cause  of  religious  freedom  at  an  ex- 
tremely propitious  time.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev must  know  that  while  words  and 
promises  get  much  attention  and  en- 
genders much  hope,  it's  only  action- 
deeds— that  earns  respect,  and  an  hon- 
orable legacy.  The  time  has  come,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  my 
friend,  Frank  Wolf,  and  I  sent  to 
Feodor  Burlatskij,  Chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Public  Commission  for  Human 
Rights: 

House  or  REPRESEMTAxrvES, 
Washington,  DC,  February  19,  1988. 
Feodor  M.  Burlatskij, 

Chairman,  Public  Commission  for  Human 
Rights,  Soviet  CSCE,  Kropotkinskaya  3, 
Moscow,  USSR. 

Deah  Mk.  Burlatskij:  As  a  follow-up  to 
our  discussions  at  the  recent  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Coopera- 
tion in  Zeland,  Holland,  we  have  outlined 
below  a  number  of  reforms  which  we  hot>e 
you  will  consider  and  champion  within  the 
inner  echelons  of  power  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  personal- 
ly take  these  matters  up  with  Secretary 
General  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

As  we  noted  at  the  Conference,  we  believe 
that  the  freedom  to  worship  according  to 
one's  conscience  and  belief  is  a  fimdamental 
human  right  enshrined  in  such  internation- 
al agreements  as  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  and  the  U.N. 
Declaration  on  Elimination  of  AU  Forms  of 
Intolerance  and  Discrimination  Based  on 
Religion  or  Belief.  These  international  cov- 
enants, which  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed 
and  pledged  to  uphold,  inextricably  tie 
international  pe&ce  and  security  to  the  pro- 
tection of  basic  human  rights. 

We  believe  that  significant  progress  in  the 
area  of  religious  freedom  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  help  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween our  governments  in  many  other  areas 
as  well.  Thus  the  steps  we  propose  are  in- 
tended to  suggest  specific  reforms  that  we 
believe  would  bring  Soviet  state  policy  and 
practice  toward  religious  communities  and 
believers  in  line  with  international  agree- 
ments on  human  rights  and  religious  liberty 
to  which  your  government  has  vowed  adher- 
ence. 

We  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  release  of 
some  prisoners  who  had  been  confined  as  a 
result  of  their  religious  activities,  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  religious  literature 
allowed  into  the  U.S.S.R.  and  a  recent  move 
to  permit  religious  groups  to  engage  in  pri- 
vate charitable  activities. 
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I  onf  orm  to  both  the  spirit  and 

;  lelslnki  Accords,  we  urge  you 

following  reforms: 

prisoners  of  conscience  who 

cotivicted  because  of  their  reli- 

and  beliefs.  In  other  words. 

We  are  distressed  that 

such     as     Lithuanian 

Reverend  Alf onsas  Svarins- 
Tamkevlclus,    Ukrainian 
.  Boiko,  and  Russian  Ortho- 
ladimir  Rusak  are  currently 
erms  in  labor  camps  for  the 
their  religious  beliefs.  Iron- 
activities  for  which  they  were 
wo  iild  no  longer  be  considered 
"perestroika"  and  "glasnost." 
ilarly  concerned  about  the  in- 
have  been  confined  to  psychl- 
because  of  their  religious  ac- 
as  Ukrainian  Catholic  Hanna 
Lutheran  Gederts  Melngallis 
Qrthodox  Vasily  Shipilov. 

iment  of  religious  activists 

.  released  from  confinement. 

pleased  to  note  that  some  re- 

__  have  been  freed  within  the 

lave  become  aware  of  the  ex- 

har^ssment  on  the  part  of  govem- 

of  persons  who  continue  to 

faith.  This  harassment  has 
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hou  sing  in  a  city  of  their  choice  to 

fj^rced  relocation,  as  in  the  case 

Barats  family. 

legal     and    constitutional 

guarantee  religious  liberty.  We 

by  the  fact  that  the  Criminal 

.S.S.R.  contains  articles  that 

r^trict  religious  activity,  the  ex- 
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Intemational  humtm  rights 

particular,  we  refer  to  Arti- 

of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 

.._  equivalents  in  the  Criminal 

other  republics  of  the  Soviet 


to  repeal  these  articles,  as 

March  18,  1966.  Decrees  of  the 

Soviet  Presidium  "on  the 

Article  142  of  the  RSFSR 

and  "On  the  Administrative 

Violation  of  the  Legislation 
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by  the  Supreme  Soviet  Presi- 

Dther    Union    Republics;    the 

All-Russian  Central  Executive 
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in  other  Soviet  republics 
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•eligious  groups  that  currently 
to  practice  their  faith  openly. 
ITkrainian  Catholic  and  Ortho- 
The  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and 
Chiirches,  which,  with  the  help  of 
( luthoritles,  were  forcibly  liqui- 
in<  orporated  into  the  Russian  Or- 
Chur  ;h.  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  re- 
st ould  be  given  the  opportunity 
l^gal  entities  within  the  Soviet 
religious    freedom    requires 


that  each  individual  be  allowed  to  worship 
according  to  his  or  her  own  conscience  and 
belief.  Arguments  that  these  groups  are  his- 
torically members  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  are  not  only  inaccurate,  but  also  ir- 
relevant if  individuals  consider  themselves 
adherents  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  or 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  faiths.  Legalization 
should  include  the  restoration  of  churches 
and  aU  other  confiscated  property. 

5.  Abolish  the  requirement  that  all  reli- 
gious groups  must  officially  register  with 
the  state  and  have  all  their  activities  ap- 
proved by  government  authorities.  We  be- 
lieve that  compulsory  state  registration  con- 
stitutes government  interference  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  religious  communities  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  U.N.  Declaration  on  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and  Dis- 
crimination Based  on  Religion  or  Belief. 

6.  Allow  religious  instruction  for  both 
adults  and  children.  Fundamental  to  the 
idea  of  religious  liberty  is  the  ability  of  reli- 
gious communities  to  educate  their  mem- 
bers. With  parental  permission,  clergy 
should  be  allowed  to  provide  religious  in- 
struction outside  the  public  school  system, 
and  organize  private  Bible  study  groups.  We 
are  concerned  about  harassment  of  or  dis- 
crimination against  religious  believers  in 
schools  or  places  of  work,  and  the  fact  that 
students  are  often  pressured  to  Join  organi- 
zations espousing  atheism  or  punished  for 
declining  to  do  so. 

7.  Lift  restrictions  on  the  importation  and 
the  free  dissemination  of  religious  literature 
and  objects.  While  a  relatively  large  quanti- 
ty of  Bibles  and  religious  instructional  ma- 
terials have  now  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  Soviet  Union,  these  do  not  come  close  to 
filling  the  needs  of  many  believers  who 
speak  many  different  languages  in  many 
different  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Neither 
should  there  exist  restrictions  on  the  publi- 
cation and  dissemination  of  religious  publi- 
cations. 

8.  End  government  restrictions  on  the 
education  of  clergy.  Seminaries  that  have 
been  closed  should  be  reopened  and  allowed 
to  function  without  government  interfer- 
ence in  admissions,  faculty  appointments  or 
curriculum.  Clergy  should  be  allowed  to 
maintain  free  and  open  contacts  with  their 
co-religionists  EU'ound  the  world. 

9.  Allow  religious  groups  to  engage  in  pri- 
vate charitable  activities.  The  ability  to  pro- 
vide spiritual  and  material  assistance  to 
other  human  beings  is  a  fundamental  aspect 
of  many  religions.  Though  we  have  seen 
some  progress  in  this  area,  it  is  important 
that  government  officials  do  not  place  limi- 
tations on  the  types  of  private  charitable  ac- 
tivities in  which  religious  groups  may 
engage. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  these 
proposals.  We  look  forwswd  to  hearing  from 
you  regarding  the  prospects  for  these  vital 
reforms  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

Christopher  H.  Suith. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Frank  R.  Wolf, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U  1805 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  so  well  by  the  Members 
who  have  preceded  me  that  I  will  not 
repeat  it  except  to  say  how  profoundly 


grateful  I  am  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smtth]  for  his  initia- 
tive in  bringing  this  matter  before  us. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
my  colleagues  the  names  of  137  known 
prisoners,  and  there  are  others,  of 
course,  but  I  have  the  names  of  137 
and  I  want  to  present  them  to  my  col- 
leagues so  that  there  is  a  record  made 
that  their  identities  are  known  and 
that  we  are  concerned  about  their 
freedom  and  we  hope  that  these  and 
others  will  be  released  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  millennium  of  Christiani- 
ty in  the  Soviet  Union. 

KitowK  Christian  Prisoners  in  the  Soviet 
Union 

(List  prepared  by  the  Institute  on  Religion 
and  Democracy;  based  on  Information  pro- 
vided by  Keston  CoUege,  England) 

Samvel  Aleksanyan,  Alexander  Ivanovlch 
Andriyets,  Anatoli  Ivanovlch  Andriyets, 
Ivan  Yakovlevich  Antonov,  Valeri  Yurye- 
vich  Antsipalovsky,  Grigori  Ivanovlch 
Balush,  Olga  Barinova,  Gennadi  Stepano- 
vich  Bedarev,  Valentin  Vasilevich  Bel, 
Stepan  Belsky,  Alexander  Valerevich  Bogo- 
dimov.  Nikolai  Yerofeyevich  Boiko,  Andrei 
Vasilyevich  Borinsky,  Nikolai  Ivanovlch 
Borodin,  Arvydas  Cekanavicius,  Stanislav 
Romanovlch  Chudakov.  Vasyl  Dobra. 

Sergei  Adamovich  Dubitsky,  Yevgeny 
Dulsky,  Konshaubi  Beklrovich  Dzhangetov, 
Andrei  Vladimirovich  Fllippov,  Balys  Ga- 
Jauskas,  Nikolai  Gershkanu,  Mikhail  Alex- 
androvich  Goryanin,  Petras  Granzulis, 
Vasili  Ivanovich  Gritsenko,  Yevgeni  Gula. 
Fr.  Stefani  Hyrhorovych,  Katrusya  Stepan- 
ovna  Hryhorovych,  Gintautas  lesmantas, 
Yakov  Yefremovich  Ivashchenko.  Pavlo  Fe- 
derovych  Kampov,  Voldemaras  Karallunas, 
Ivan  Vladimirovich  Kirilyuk. 

Henrikas  Klimasauskas,  Mykhailo 
Klishch,  Hieromonk  Sawa  Kolchucin, 
Faina  Nikiforovna  Komarova,  Nikolai  Mik- 
hailovich  Kosachevlch,  Aleksel  Nilufirovich 
Kotov,  Ivan  Fyodorovich  Kovalenko,  Yuri 
Sergeyevich  Kravets,  Yakov  Abramovich 
Kreker,  Mikhail  Sergeyevich  Krivko,  Timo- 
fei  Ivanovich  Krivoberets.  Mikhail  Ignatiev 
Kukobaka,  Teovlls  Emestovich  Kuma,  I.G. 
Kuz.  Vytautas  Lazlnskas,  Cheslav  Lisovsky, 
Viktor  Ivanovich  Litovchenko,  Boleslovas 
Liziunas. 

Vladimir  Loboda,  Gerhard  Gerhardovich 
Lolwen,  Petras  Lukosevicius,  Lev  Grigorie- 
vich  Lukyanenko,  Stepan  Mef  odyevich  Mak- 
hovik,  Mykola  Stepanovych  Mamus,  Pyotr 
Mashnitsky,  Gederts  Melngallis,  Albertas 
Mesklnas,  Hanna  Vasilevna  Mlkhallenko, 
Oleg  VasUlevlch  Mllyutin,  Pavel  Dmltrie- 
vich  Mlnyakov,  Sergei  Mlronenko,  Anatoli 
Mokhinya,  Ivan  Motrya.  Stanislovas  Mur- 
auskas,  Alexei  Ivanovlch  Murldn,  MlkhaU 
Ivanovlch  Murkln,  and  Petro  Nechayiik. 

Ivan  Andreyevich  Neufeld,  Valeri  Alexan- 
drovich  Origov,  Alexander  MlkhaUovich 
Oros,  Igor  Panachov,  Victor  Pavlovets, 
Pavel  Stepanovlch  Pavlyuk,  Viktoras 
Petkus,  Vasyl  Pidgorodetsky,  Vasili  An- 
dreyevich I*irich,  Fyodor  Plasksun,  Ivan  Pe- 
trovich  Plett,  Nikolai  Petrovich  Pollshchuk, 
Walter  Pretskau,  Mikhail  Alexandrovich 
Pshenltsyn,  Yevgeni  Niklforovich  Pushkov. 
Pavel  Raksha,  and  Fr.  losif  Rlnkevlch. 

Vsevelod  Steptmovlch  Rozhko,  Deacon 
Vladimir  Stepanovlch  Rusak,  Vasili  Fedo- 
seyevich  Ryzhuk,  Ivan  Selyuk,  V.  Serdyuk. 
MikhaU  Nikolayevich  Serin.  Nikolai  Arte- 
movlch  Shabubov,  Leonid  Fyodorovich  Sha- 
tunov,  V.  Shcherberts,  Fr.  Anatoli  Shchur, 


Vladimir  Vladimirovich  Sbelkov.  Oennadi 
Ivanovlch  Staeludko.  Anatoli  Leonidovlch 
Sheludkov.  Shilo,  VasiU  Grigorevicb  Shipi- 
lov, Sergei  Shish,  Nikolai  Shust.  Vasili 
Shust.  and  Pyotr  Yakovlevich  Siemens. 

Alexander  Ivanovich  Simendyayev.  Hry- 
bori  SlavBky,  Ivan  Fyodorovich  Smetana, 
Fr.  Vladimir  Solovev,  Fr.  Ihnati  Soltys,  Rik- 
hard  Albertovlch  Spalin.  Alexander  Ser- 
geyevich Spiridonov,  Bishop  Julijonas  Ste- 
ponavicius,  Fr.  Alfonsas  Svarinskas,  Lev 
Leonidovlch  Tabelev,  Sigitas  Tamevicius. 
Valeri  Safinovicb  Timokhin.  Vladimir  Pyo- 
dorovicb  Vasllchenko,  Andrei  Vaslllev,  Ta- 
tyana  MlkhaUovna  Vellkanova,  P.  Verian, 
Zinaida  Yakovlevna  VUcbinskaya. 

Nikolai  Genrikhovlch  Vins,  Bdr.  Voveris, 
Fedlr  Vyrsta,  Stepan  Vyrsta,  Vladimir  An- 
dreyevich Vyushkov,  Peter  Samullovich 
Vyushkov,  Peter  Samullovich  Walter, 
Viktor  Samullovich  Walter,  Alexander  Ivan- 
ovich Yankovich,  Ya  Yasinsky,  Vasili  Ivano- 
vich Yudintsev,  Mykhailo  Maksymovych 
Yurklv,  Adam  MlkhaUovich  Zarivny.  Vya- 
cbeslav  Vasilyevich  Zayats. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  223.  legislation 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  proclaim 
a  general  amnesty  for  imprisoned 
Christians  and  allow  Christians  to 
practice  their  faith  within  their  homes 
and  churches. 

This  year  marks  the  millennium  of 
the  Christianization  of  the  Ukraine. 
The  celebration  is  marred  by  the  re- 
strictions the  Soviet  authorities  have 
placed  upon  worship  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  Bible  and  religious  litera- 
ture. At  least  200  known  Christians 
are  imprisoned  in  jail  or  psychiatric  in- 
stitutions. 

That  last  sentence  bears  repeating— 
at  least  200  known  Christians  are  im- 
prisoned. There  may  be  more.  But  for 
all  of  the  imprisoned,  known  or  un- 
Imown,  and  for  all  of  the  victims  of 
less  brutal  discrimination,  there  is  con- 
solation. They  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten. Balys  Gajauskas,  Pastor  Ivan  An- 
tonov, Lev  Lukyanenko— they  are  re- 
membered. These  men  and  the  others 
who  suffer  for  their  beliefs  are  in  our 
prayers. 

I  am  heartened  by  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev's  call  for  a  more  toler- 
ant attitude  toward  religion.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  upcoming  summit 
President  Reagan  wiU  encourage  the 
General  Secretary  to  enact  legislation 
reflecting  this  policy  change. 

Freedom  of  worsliip  is  a  fundamen- 
tal human  right.  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  grant  this  universal  right 
which  it  has  officially  recognized  in 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  other  inter- 
national covenants. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, of  which  I  was  an  early  cospon- 
sor,  that  urges  the  Soviet  Union  in 
accord  with  its  own  Constitution  and 


international  obligations  to  cease  its 
persecution  of  innocent  Christians.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Congressman  Chris  Shitb.  for 
introducing  this  resolution  and  keep- 
ing the  issue  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  front  burner. 

Although  the  Soviet  Constitution 
guarantees  religious  freedom,  the 
atheist,  Communist  Soviet  Govern- 
ment since  its  creation  in  1917  tias 
tried  to  dissolve  all  forms  of  religious 
practice.  For  example,  thousands  of 
churches  have  been  closed,  theological 
seminaries  have  been  severly  restrict- 
ed, and  Soviet  law  forbids  formal  reli- 
gious instruction  for  persons  under  18 
years  of  age— in  other  words,  Sunday 
school  is  illegal. 

Despite  Mr.  Gorbachev's  proclaimed 
policy  of  glasnost,  this  "openness"  has 
yet  to  aUow  Soviet  citizens  the  basic 
human  right  of  practicing  their  faith 
freely  and  openly.  Today,  over  150 
Christians  are  imprisoned,  in  exile,  or 
in  psychiatric  prisons  solely  because  of 
their  faith.  We  must  continue  to  pres- 
sure the  Soviet  Government  to  halt  its 
repression  of  religious  believers.  This 
resolution  sends  an  important  message 
to  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  do  care  about 
Christianity  and  religious  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union,  in 
signing  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  pledged 
to  "respect  •  •  •  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage or  religion."  I  intend  to  hold  the 
Soviets  up  to  this  agreement.  I  watch 
their  actions  and  compliance  with 
signed  human  rights  agreements  very 
closely— they  provide  important  in- 
sight on  just  how  far  to  trust  the  Sovi- 
ets on  arms  control  and  national  secu- 
rity agreements.  If  the  Soviets  want  to 
convince  the  West  they  wiU  live  up  to 
arms  control  or  any  other  agreement, 
they  must  comply  with  signed  human 
rights  agreements,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  this  legis- 
lation was  expeditiously  and  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  encourged  that  it  is 
being  considered  on  the  floor  today. 
This  resolution  is  especially  timely 
since  this  year  marks  the  millenium  of 
the  Christianization  of  Kievan  Rus'. 
In  988,  Prince  Volodymyr,  the  ruler  of 
Greater  Kiev,  adopted  Christianity  as 
the  state  religion.  This  resolution,  call- 
ing on  the  present-day  rulers  of  this 
greatly  expanded  region  to  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty  for  imprisoned  Chris- 
tians and  for  freedom  to  practice  their 
faith  freely  and  openly  within  their 
churches  and  homes,  repeats  our  sup- 
port for  Christianity  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Jilr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  fully  supporting  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 


Ml.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hshrt]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1988  marks  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  official  adoption  of  Christianity  in 
EZlevan  Russia  by  Prince  Vladimir. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  223  calls 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor  this 
event  with  an  amnesty  for  prisoners  of 
religious  conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  desist  from  those  prac- 
tices of  repression  of  free  exercise  of 
religious  conscience  in  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  Soviet  citizen. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  recent 
events  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  tend  to 
regard  Secretary  Gorbachev  as  a  "re- 
former" with  sensitivity  to  the  issue  of 
human  rights  and  religious  rights.  But 
let  us  not  be  beguiled  simply  by  words 
and  proclamations— let  us  be  guided  in 
our  Judgments  as  to  what  is  happening 
in  the  Soviet  Union  by  matters  of 
actual  practice.  For  example,  most  of 
lis  tend  to  look  back  on  the  years  of 
Secretary  Khrushchev  as  also  having 
been  years  of  "liberalizing  reform." 
Yet  the  record  shows  that  in  terms  of 
religious  rights  and  religious  liberties, 
the  Khrushchev  period  was  among  the 
most  repressive  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  that  period,  over 
half  of  the  functioning  Orthodox 
churches  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
closed. 

Without  doubt,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wfU  seek  to  use  the  millennial 
celebration  as  a  progaganda  event.  For 
almost  a  year,  the  Government  has 
been  operating  an  "information 
center"  where  foreign  journalists  can 
be  briefed  on  the  miUenniimi,  and 
propagandized  on  "religious  freedom" 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  practices  of 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  must  be  held  to  examination— 
not  the  proclamations  and  promises 
issued  for  public  consumption.  When 
will  religious  communities  be  allowed 
to  form  and  conduct  worship  without 
"registration"  with  the  state— registra- 
tion which  is  often  held  up  or  denied 
by  the  Government,  thereby  making 
such  much  of  the  religious  activity  in 
the  Soviet  Union  technically  imlaw- 
f  ul?  And  when  wiU  those  churches  and 
religious  communities  who  have  regis- 
tered be  allowed  to  offer  religious  in- 
struction to  their  own  children?  And 
when  will  religious  organizations  be 
granted  Juridical  standing  so  they  can 
have  recourse  to  Soviet  courts  when 
their  properties  are  nationalized  or  to 
protest  state  interference  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters?  For  how  long  will 
churches  be  required  to  register  bap- 
tisms with  the  state  so  that  the  state, 
in  turn,  may  deny  these  believers 
equal  rights  for  education,  employ- 
ment, and  housing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  winter  over  one- 
half  of  the  entire  Congress,  including 
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the  leadersli  Ip  of  both  of  our  parties. 
Joined  in  e\%  oing  a  letter  addressed  to 
General  Sec  ■etary  Gorbachev  pertain- 
ing to  religl<  Ma  rights  problems  in  the 
Soviet  Unioi.  We  outlined  some  17 
specific  typ<B  of  religious  abuses  and 
repressions  ^  rhich  are  in  conflict  with 
the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975,  to  which 
the  Soviet  Jnion  is  a  signatory.  To 
this  date,  al  aost  half  a  year  later,  we 
have  not  ev>n  had  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply  to  the  juestions  we  raised. 

As  I  said.  ]  Ir.  Speaker,  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  As  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment off  daily  celebrates  the  mil- 
lennium of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Kievan  Rus'  let  us  also  insist  that  the 
ordinary  So  riet  citizen  be  allowed  to 
celebrate  hi  or  her  faith  free  of  the 
oppression,  repression,  and  persecu- 
tion which  have  characterized  that 
government'!  attitude  to  all  forms  of 
religious  exi  ression. 

Mr.  FASC]  Xli.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield  4 
minutes  to  t  le  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  I  [OYER],  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Cooperation  and  Secu- 
rity in  Euro  ?e,  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  HOYIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlem  in  from  Florida  iHir.  Fas- 
fwt.i:}  for  yie  ding  me  this  time. 

First  of  al  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentlem  \n  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CDX],  the  cl:  airman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  in  this  body 
has  been  th(  i  most  steadfast  and  most 
outspoken  ind  effective  Representa- 
tive on  behilf  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  promise!  which  were  made  some 
13  years  ago  and  which  the  President 
will  commeiiorate  before  he  goes  to 
the  Moscow  simmiit.  It  is  my  under- 
standing tha  t  President  Reagan  will  be 
visiting  Hels  inki  and  making  a  speech 
there  on  th«  Friday  before  he  goes  to 
thesimmiit. 

I  also  wan ;  to  congratiilate  the  gen- 
tleman fron  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 
a  member  ol  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the 
Helsinki  Coi  unission.  which  is  charged 
under  law  t4 1  oversee  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  p  romises  that  were  made  in 
Helsinki  by  <  he  35  signatory  nations. 

The  gent]  eman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FascellI  for  8  years  chaired  that  over- 
sight Comioission.  This  resolution 
sponsored  b; '  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  SmrH],  who  I  might  add 
is  one  of  the  Commission's  most  active 
and  ef f ectiv  ;  members,  at  some  politi- 
cal risk  has  aken  out  time  to  go  to  na- 
tions arouni  1  the  world  and  speak  to 
leaders  theie  about  the  importance 
that  this  Na  tion  places  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  relj  ^ous  freedom.  Religious 
freedom  is  clearly  a  fimdamental 
himian  righ  ,  that  is  recognized  by  the 
Helsinki  Pi^al  Act,  recognized  by  the 
basic  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
recognized  t  y  documents  promulgated 
through  thi  s  United  Nations,  in  cov- 
enants whi  ch  effectively  say  that 
human    bej  ogs    have    certain    basic 


rights  and  that  those  rights  do  not 
come  from  the  state.  The  documents 
state  that  these  rights  are  not  due  to 
governmental  largesse,  but  are  in  fact 
inherent  in  the  individual  because  of 
his  or  her  own  humanity. 

The  abUity  to  worship  one's  God.  to 
hold  one's  faith,  to  transfer  that  faith 
to  one's  children  and  indeed  to  one's 
neighbors  is  perceived  to  be  by  all  of 
us  in  this  Nation,  and  indeed  by  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  word  if 
not  in  deed,  a  fundamental  human 
right.  That  is  what  this  resolution 
speaks  to.  It  is  timely  in  that  the 
advent  of  Christianity  in  Kievan  Rus' 
will  be  celebrated  this  year.  In  that 
context  it  is  important  for  us  now.  13 
years  after  Helsinki,  and  1.000  years 
after  Christianity  was  brought  to  that 
vast  land  of  diverse  peoples  to  state 
our  hope  that  the  small  steps  that 
have  been  taken  by  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev,  the  Politburo,  and  the 
Soviet  Government  in  recognizing  that 
religious  freedom  has  not  been  what  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  past  wlU  continue. 
We  hope  that  those  steps  wlU  become 
larger,  and  that  those  freedoms  will 
expand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Corv 
current  Resolution  223;  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  Helstnid  Commission,  I  commerKi  my  cot- 
league  and  fellow  Commissioner,  Chris 
SMfTH,  for  his  steadfast  efforts  to  secure 
those  rights  for  Soviet  Christians  to  which  they 
have  been  guaranteed  under  the  Heisinki  ac- 
cords, and  wtiich  are  still  being  denied  13 
years  after  signing  ttiat  document 

The  otfier  day.  I  received  in  my  office  a 
Pravda  article  reportirig  on  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev's  meeting  in  late  April  with  Patri- 
arch Pimen  and  other  high-ranking  representa- 
tives of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  In  his 
statement  to  tfie  church  leaders,  Mr.  Gort>a- 
cfiev  stated  that  "t)elievers  are  Soviet  people, 
working  people,  patriots,  and  they  have  the 
full  right  to  express  tfieir  convictxxis  wnxthily." 
He  also  sakl  tttat  "errors  tfiat  occurred  regard- 
ing ttie  church  and  beievers  in  the  thirties  and 
subsequent  years  are  being  corrected." 

Certainty  there  have  t)een  improvements  in 
tf)e  Soviet  Government's  attitude  toward  be- 
lievers during  Mr.  Gortwchev's  tenure  in 
offkx,  and  we  are  pleased  that  the  "errors" 
he  mentioned  are  being  corrected.  However,  I 
tiave  also  received  a  news  release  from  tfie 
Intematxxtal  Representation  for  the  Council  of 
EvangelKal  Baptist  Churches  in  tfie  Soviet 
Union.  The  chairman  of  ttie  Intematnnal  Rep- 
resentation is  Pastor  Georgi  Vins,  who  was 
himself  imprisoned  and  tfien  exiled  in  1979  for 
his  active  leaderstiip  of  ttie  Independent  Bap- 
tist CfHjrch  in  tfie  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  Pastor  Vins.  tfiere  are  still  33 
EvangeUcal  Baptists  still  in  labor  camp  or  exile 
in  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  tfieir  Christian 
activities.  I  woukJ  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  names  of  some  of 
tfiose  individuals: 

The  okjest  Baptist  prisoner  is  Ivan  Antonov, 
68  years  old,  currently  in  exile  in  Siberia 
Pastor  Antonov  is  serving  his  fifth  sentence 
for  his  Christian  ministry. 


The  youngest  prisoner  is  Andrei  FilNpov,  23 
years  okj,  serving  a  3-year  sentence  in  labor 
camp.  I  sfiouM  mentron  that  Andrei's  father, 
Vladimir,  was  released  last  year  from  labor 
camp,  and  lias  t>een  adopted  as  a  prisoner  of 
faith  by  the  Broadview  Baptist  Church  and  tfie 
Sfiaare  Tikvah  Synagogue  In  Temple  Hills, 
MD,  during  his  imprisonment 

The  Baptist  prisoner  with  tfie  most  time  to 
serve  is  Stepan  Makfiovik.  He  was  sentenced 
in  May  198(5  to  5  years  strict  regime  labor 
camp  and  3  years  exile.  If  he  serves  his  full 
term.  He  will  not  be  back  home  with  his  nine 
chiMren  until  May  1994. 

One  woman  is  on  tfie  list  of  Baptist  prison- 
ers of  faith.  She  Is  Lydia  Tsiorfoa,  wfio  was 
sentenced  in  September  1986  to  3  years  labor 
camp. 

I  woukj  like  also  to  mentkNi  one  more  pris- 
oner. About  wfiom  Pastor  Vins  has  just  pub- 
lisfied  a  moving  account  of  tfieir  Imprisonment 
togetfier.  Tfiat  prisoner  is  Konshaubi  [3zfiange- 
tov,  who  has  not  only  suffered  persecution 
from  tfie  atfieist  autfiorities,  but  was  also  re- 
jected by  his  own  Muslim  family  wfien  fie 
became  a  Christian. 

Baptist  political  prisoners  presently  repre- 
sent tfie  major  portion  of  Christian  prisoners 
of  faith.  However,  other  faiths  are  unfortunate- 
ly well  represented.  Tfiere  are  two  brave  Lith- 
unian  Roman  Catfidk:  priests.  Fathers  Sigitas 
TamkevKius  and  Alfonsas  Svarinskas,  current- 
ly at  Perm  Camp  No.  35  In  the  Urals. 

The  leader  of  tfie  Pentecostal  community  of 
Chuguyevka,  Pastor  Viktor  Walter,  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  labor  camp  in  1984.  Father 
Vladimir  Rusak,  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest.  Is 
also  at  Perm  Camp  No.  35.  Two  other  Rus- 
sian Ortfiodox  priests,  Fatfiers  Vladimir  Shipi- 
k>v  and  Josef  RinkevKh,  are  under  compulso- 
ry psychiatric  care.  Except  for  1  year  of  free- 
dom. Fattier  Vasily  has  tieen  In  Soviet  prisons 
and  psychiatric  hospitals  since  fie  was  17 
years  old.  He  was  ordained  in  prison  by  fellow 
prisoners  who  were  Ortfiodox  priests.  Richard 
Spalln,  a  Seventh  Day  Adventlst,  was  sup- 
posed to  fiave  completed  a  7-year  sentence 
in  1985.  But  fie  was  rearrested  in  camp  and 
apparently  sentenced  to  3  more  years. 

Tfiese  are  just  a  few  examples  of  tfie  most 
prominent  Christian  prisoners  of  faith,  out  of 
approximately  130  to  140  that  we,  at  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission,  are  presently  aware  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  General  Secre- 
tary Gortiachev  does  wish  to  employ  the 
moral  and  spiritual  autfiority  of  tfie  Soviet  reli- 
gious organizatkxi  to  bring  about  a  more  civil 
society.  But  promises  of  actkjn,  televised 
church  services,  and  even  a  reduction  of  overt 
persecutk>n  is  not  enough. 

House  Concunent  Resolution  223  calls 
upon  tfie  Soviet  Union  to  grant  a  general  am- 
nesty for  all  Christians  wfio  have  been  Impris- 
oned because  of  their  religious  beliefs.  For 
every  day  that  Soviet  prisoners  of  faith  remain 
In  labor  camp  or  exile,  every  day  that  tfiey  are 
torn  from  their  loved  ones  arid  their  fellow 
Christians,  casts  doubt  on  tfie  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Gort>actiev's  words  about  correcting  the 
errors  of  tfie  past 

In  addition.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
223  calls  upon  tfie  Soviet  Union  to  permit 
more  freedom  of  worship  activities,  and  more 
access  to  religious  publications,  church  facili- 
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ties,  and  Itieotogicai  institutkxis.  All  of  these 
tilings  are  vitally  necessary  if  the  Soviet  Union 
truly  Intends  to  live  up  to  tfie  freedom  of  con- 
science proviskxis  of  tfie  Soviet  Constitution 
and  the  Helsinki  accords.  Indeed,  adoption  by 
Soviet  Government  of  tfie  measures  con- 
tained in  House  Concurrent  Resdutkxi  223, 
woukl  reflect  "the  real  fruits  of  tfte  new  ap- 
proaches to  church-state  relations"  to  which 
Mr.  Gort>achev  referred  In  his  statement  to  tfie 
Russian  Ortfiodox  leaderships. 

In  tfiis  year  of  tfie  millenium  of  Christianity  in 
KievarvRus*.  I  call  uppon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  implement  the  measures  contained  in 
House  Concurrent  Resdutkjn  223.  And  !  hope 
tfiat  my  colleagues  will  give  this  measure  tfie 
overwtielming  support  that  It  deserves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoykr]  for 
his  very  kind  comments  and  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  on  the  Helsinki 
Commission.  One  thing  the  East  bloc 
coimties  and  all  those  concerned  about 
human  rights  must  know  is  that 
human  rights  and  the  concern  for 
human  rights  in  this  body  is  biparti- 
san, it  cuts  across  the  spectrum,  and 
we  speak  with  one  voice  on  this,  unlike 
on  some  other  issues. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  jaeld  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 
the  cochairman  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia  [Mr.  Lahtos),  of 
the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Human 
Rights  and  a  leader  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  one  in  either  House  of  the 
Congress  who  has  shown  more  cotir- 
age,  more  tenacity,  and  more  leader- 
ship in  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Christians  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  strong  leadership 
and  for  bringing  this  resolution  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  we  have  to  recognize  that 
there  have  been  some  improvements 
in  Soviet  himian  rights  practices 
during  the  past  year,  I  think  we  have 
to  remind  ourselves  that  there  are 
thousands  of  political  prisoners,  psy- 
chiatric patients,  religious  believers, 
dissidents,  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
refuseniks  who  anxiously  await  the 
feeling  that  supposedly  is  going  to 
come  through  from  glasnost  and  be  of 
benefit  to  them  in  their  desire  for 
human  freedoms.  The  Soviet  Union's 
blatant  and  ongoing  violations  of 
human  rights  and  their  continued 
denial  of  religious  freedoms  must 
never  be  allowed  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
Soviet  rhetoric. 

There  are  hundreds  of  reUgious  pris- 
oners today  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Last 
year  there  were  some  released  of  reli- 
gious prisoners  but  in  many  cases  the 
releases  were  not  unconditional.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  prisoners  received  sub- 
stantial pressiu*  to  sign  statements 
confirming  their  involvement  in  sup- 
posed illegal  activities. 

Some  prisoners,  including  Alec  Zeli- 
chonok.  encountered  extreme  difficul- 


ty in  regaining  residence  permits.  Jobs, 
and  permission  to  travel  or  emigrate. 

Mi.  Speaker,  a  member  of  my  staff 
and  director  of  the  Human  Rights 
Caucus,  which  I  cochair,  returned  last 
week  from  visiting  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  a  result  of  personal  observations 
and  discussions  with  Government  offi- 
cials and  Soviet  citizens,  she  returned 
reemphasizing  the  necessity  for  our 
message  of  hope  to  those  still  held 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  for  his  leadership, 
for  his  fighting  for  fundamental  free- 
doms for  Soviet  Christians,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SBAITU  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf], 
with  whom,  I  might  add,  I  spent  3 
days  meeting  with  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Human  Rights  Commission,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Belotski,  on  this  and  other 
religious  freedom  issues,  amnesty,  and 
the  like,  and  he  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  the  area  of  htmian  rights 
in  East  bloc  countries,  especially  Ro- 
mania and  East  Germany. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Congressman  Smith's  bill. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  223, 
which  calls  for  an  amnesty  of  known 
Christian  prisoners  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  marks  the  celebration  of 
the  millenniimi  of  Christianity  in 
Kievan-Rus'. 

The  Moscow  summit  is  scheduled  for 
the  end  of  May.  World  media  atten- 
tion wUl  be  on  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  as  they 
meet  under  the  pretext  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  The  summit 
is  a  paramount  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  differences  on  such  issues  as  the 
right  of  free  speech,  religious  liberty 
and  the  right  to  emigrate.  We  know 
that  President  Reagan  will  speak 
strongly  and  loudly  about  himian 
rights  and  we  hope  that  he  can  ad- 
dress these  issues  to  the  world  media 
and  the  Russian  people  while  in 
Moscow. 

I  have  been  involved  with  several 
cases  that  have  shaped  my  view  of  reli- 
gious liberty  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
makes  the  anmesty  of  Christians  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  called  for  by  this 
legislation,  all  the  more  urgent.  Vladi- 
mir Khailo  was  a  Bi^tist  evangelist  in 
the  Ukraine.  EUs  faith  and  outspoken 
defense  of  his  religion  caused  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  incarcerate  him 
in  a  psychiatric  institution.  Mr.  Khailo 
tells  stories  of  how  for  7  years  he  was 
abused  and  pumped  full  of  drugs  that 
did  horrific  things  to  his  mind  and 
body.  Mr.  Khailo's  only  crime  was  that 
he  would  not  renounce  his  faith  and 
give  up  his  preaching. 

The  Khailo  family,  20  of  them  to 
this  date,  have  finally  emigrated  after 
a  long  struggle.  They  are  living  in  a 
suburb  of  Chicago  but  the  effects  of 


the  treatments  and  the  persecution  of 
the  KhaDo  family  are  still  evident. 

Some  of  my  House  colleagues  on  the 
human  rights  caucus  started  a  pro- 
gram called  the  Christian  Adoption 
Program  In  which  members  "adopt" 
an  individual  prisoner  of  faith.  The 
prisoner  that  I  have  adopted  is  Vik- 
toras  Petkus,  a  Lithuanian  Helsinki 
human  rights  monitor  who  has  spent 
almost  half  his  adult  life  in  Soviet 
gulags  and  labor  campe  becatise  of  his 
human  and  religious  rights  activities. 
Viktoras  is  today  in  exile  in  Takutia 
and  remains  without  liberty  to  visit 
his  wife  or  return  to  his  native  Lithua- 
nia. 

The  crux  of  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  is  summed  tip  by  Natan 
Shcharansky  who  spent  the  first  16 
months  of  his  imprisonment  as  a  cell- 
mate of  Petkus.  Mr.  Shcharansky  in 
an  interview  with  the  Washington 
Times  talked  about  the  plight  of  pris- 
oners of  conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  contrasted  his  experience 
with  that  of  Viktoras  Petkus  and 
other  religious  prisoners.  Shcharansky 
said: 

I  was  one  of  the  Helsinki  group  (of  human 
rights  monitors)  arrested,  and  I  became  a 
famous  name  in  the  West.  But  one  Lithua- 
nian Helsinki  monitor  (Petkus)  is  stlU  in 
jail,  and  he  is  almost  unknown  in  the  West 

The  story  that  Shcharansky  tells  is 
often  the  fate  of  religious  prisoners. 
They  are  arrested  and  many  times  for- 
gotten by  religious  groups  and  believ- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  E^urope. 
In  this  sense  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey's  efforts  are  timely  and  needed 
as  it  brings  together  the  many  organi- 
zations that  are  involved  in  religious 
liberty  issues  and  focuses  attention  on 
the  amnesty  of  all  religious  prisoners 
from  Soviet  prisons.  Acxx)rding  to 
Keston  College,  a  research  group  fol- 
lowing religious  persecution  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  162  known 
Christian  prisoners  of  faith.  There  are 
also  petitions  on  fUe  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow  from  unregistered 
religious  denominations,  such  as  the 
Pentecostals.  in  which  up  to  50.000  re- 
ligious believers  have  asked  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  because  of 
(»ntinued  harassment  and  persecu- 
tion. House  Conctirrent  Resolution  223 
caUs  the  attention  of  President 
Reagan,  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, and  the  world  to  the  plight  of  re- 
ligious beUevers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  puts  the  Congress  on  record  in 
favor  of  these  fundamental  human 
rights. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Smith  on  this 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  my  hope, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
that  an  amnesty  can  be  declared  and 
that  when  President  Reagan  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  get  together 
in  Moscow  later  this  month,  human 
rights  and  specifically  reUgious  rights 
will  be  a  major  point  on  the  agenda. 
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of   New   Jersey. 


Mr. 

ield  2Vt  minutes  to  the 

:rom    New    Jersey    IMx. 

Saztoh],  a  g  Kxl  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  SAXT  3N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
thusiasticall: '  Joining  my  colleagues 
today  in  paj  Ing  tribute  to  those  prac- 
ticing Christians  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resc  lution  223. 1  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pledge  my 
support  for  t  he  universal  right  of  free- 
dom of  relig  on  and  to  encourage  the 
Soviet  leadirship  to  relax  its  iron 
hand  and  gr  int  general  amnesty  to  all 


prisoners  of 
Religious 


:  ionscience. 

„ Ife  in  the  Soviet  Union 

has  gone  th  ough  many  cycles  of  op- 
pression. Tte  world  does  not  forget 
the  notorioas  political  purges  and 
other  episodes  of  misrule  during  the 
regimes  of  J  »sef  Stalin  and  his  succes- 
sors. Throug  lout  the  reign  of  commu- 
nism in  Rus!  la,  many  Christian  believ- 
ers have  bee  i  sent  to  prison  and  labor 
camps;  and  places  of  worship  have 
been  systemi  itically  shut  down  or  har- 


BCr.  Gorba  :hev  has  given  his  people 
hope  with  i  :lasnost  and  perestroika. 
The  Genen  I  Secretary  attempts  to 
show  the  dsmocratic  world  and  his 
people  that  he  Soviet  Union,  like  our 
country,  car  respect  individual  free- 
dom. As  a  f iJ  St  step  to  glasnost,  I  urge 
Mr.  Gorbact  ev  to  honor  the  personal 
right  to  freedom  of  worship  as  en- 
shrined in  luch  international  agree- 
ments as  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act,  and  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Hu]  nan  Rights. 

This  year.  Christians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  celebrating  the  miUenium 
of  the  Christ  ianization  of  Kievan-Rus'. 
I  ask  Mr.  G<  rbachev  to  seize  this  cele- 
brative  occa  lion  to  release  aU  prison- 
ers of  consc  ence  who  have  been  con- 
victed becau  le  of  their  religious  activi- 
ties and  belifefs.  I  urge  Mr.  Gorbachev 
to  declare  ar  amnesty. 

The  religidus  faith  of  the  men  and 
women  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  has  dem- 
onstrated itj  imshaken  determination 
to  survive.  It  has  lived  through  genera- 
tions of  mis-ule.  The  marking  of  the 
Russian  mil  enium  anniversary  should 
energize  all  i  if  us  in  encouraging  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  address  the  freedom  of 
worship  and  amnesty  issues  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  o  n  his  Moscow  summit. 

Mr.  Speat  er.  I  join  my  colleagues 
and  countr  rmen  calling  upon  the 
Soviet  leade  ■ship  to  end  religious  per- 
secution am  1  to  ease  restrictions  on 
the  practice  of  religion.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  is  inc  eed  genuine  in  its  efforts 
of  glasnost,  then  I  believe  that  the 
personal  rig  it  to  freedom  of  religion 
must  undeni  ibly  be  observed. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith, 
for  introduc  ng  this  important  lejisla- 
tion,  and  I  i  rge  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  unanimou  t  support. 


D  1820 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Ii4r. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Woht- 
ley]. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  upcoming  summit,  it  is 
time  to  address  the  crucial  issue  of  re- 
ligious repression  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  we  are  to  have  lasting  peace  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  between 
our  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  must 
change.  Secretary  Gorbachev  has  re- 
peatedly held  out  the  promise  of 
change  at  the  most  fundamental 
levels.  He  recently  told  Orthodox 
Church  leaders  that  past  acts  of  re- 
pression were  being  "rectified."  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  communi- 
cate to  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  now  is  the 
time  to  put  actions  behind  those 
words. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  start  by  fulfilling 
the  promises  made  by  Soviet  leaders  in 
the  Helsinki  accords  to  respect  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  religion  and 
conscience.  If  the  current  negotiations 
are  to  have  any  meaning,  we  must 
have  evidence  that  past  agreements 
wUl  be  carried  out. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  numerous  indi- 
viduals are  imprisoned — or  worse — 
simply  because  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs. These  Individuals  must  be  freed. 
The  Soviet  leaders  should  immediately 
grant  a  general  amnesty  for  all  Chris- 
tians who  have  been  imprisoned  be- 
cause of  their  religious  beliefs. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  religious  groups 
are  required  to  register  with  the  state 
so  that  they  can  be  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  authorities.  This  should 
be  stopped.  The  Soviet  leaders  should 
allow  Christians  to  meet  together  for 
mutual  edification,  and  should  not 
interfere  in  the  instruction  of  either 
adults  or  children.  The  Bible  and 
other  religious  literature— which  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
church— should  be  allowed  imrestrict- 
ed  distribution. 

In  addition,  these  matters  should  be 
at  the  top  of  the  summit  agenda.  I  caU 
upon  President  Reagan  to  use  that 
event  to  press  for  change  at  the  high- 
est level.  Mr.  President,  when  you 
speak  to  Secretary  Gorbachev  face  to 
face,  press  for  an  amnesty  for  all  im- 
prisoned Christians  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  in  the  Congress  should  do 
our  part  by  passing  this  resolution  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  223  and  wish  to 
commend  Chris  Smith  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion. This  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  during  1988  in 
celebration  of  the  millennium  of  the 
Christianization   of   Kievan-Rus'   the 


Soviet  Union  should  proclaim  a  gener- 
al amnesty  for  imprisoned  Christians 
and  allow  them  to  practice  their  faith 
in  their  homes  and  churches. 

The  Gorbachev  policies  of  glasnost 
and  perestroika  have  brought  hope  to 
the  hearts  of  many  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  entering  a  new  era  of 
social  and  religious  tolerance.  While 
we  can  point  to  specific  instances 
where  the  Soviet  Government  has  ap- 
peard  to  relax  some  of  its  repressive 
rules,  we  must  not  become  beguiled 
that  a  few  positive  steps,  which  we 
welcome  dearly,  are  indicative  of  a 
commitment  to  end  Soviet  repression. 

The  Soviet  Government,  by  legisla- 
tion and  regulation,  severely  restricts 
religious  worship.  Soviet  citizens  who 
have  the  courage  and  determination  to 
practice  their  faith  are  punished  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  They  are  excluded 
from  desirable,  educational,  and  career 
opportunities;  they  are  intimidated, 
and  are  often  subjected  to  physical 
harassment  and  imprisonment  in 
camps  or  psychiatric  hospitals. 

In  the  words  of  a  Soviet  specialist 
from  Freedom  House,  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  human  rights  organiza- 
tion, "It  is  nearly  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  many  Soviet  citizens  are  still 
interned  for  their  beliefs.  •  •  •  The 
statistics  that  are  known  to  us  repre- 
sent only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg." 

Our  own  State  Department  recently 
concluded  in  its  February  1988  report 
on  himian  rights  practices  that  "On 
balance,  religious  believers  have  bene- 
fited les.s  from  policies  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika  than  other  social  groups." 

The  freedom  to  worship  is  a  funda- 
mental human  right  which  we  cherish 
deeply.  Committed  individuals  around 
the  world  have  worked  tirelessly  and 
sometimes  clandestinely  to  help  perse- 
cuted Christians  and  champion  their 
rights.  Clearly  the  work  of  one  person 
can  make  a  difference  in  this  regard. 
One  such  individual  is  my  constituent, 
Kenneth  R.  Zuetel,  Jr.,  from  Glendale, 
CA.  Mr.  Zuetel  organized  a  massive 
project  to  collect  signatures  for  a  peti- 
tion to  Soviet  authorities  requesting 
the  immediate  release  of  all  remaining 
imprisoned  or  institutionalized  Chris- 
tians. His  petition  further  requests 
that  the  Soviet  Government  recognize 
and  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens  to 
freely  exercise  their  religious  beliefs 
without  fear  or  retribution.  With  the 
help  of  international  organizations, 
friends  and  volunteers,  Mr.  Zuetel  ex- 
pects to  receive  about  50,000  signa- 
tures from  persons  around  the  world. 
He  hopes  that  the  sheer  weight  of 
50,000  names  will  influence  Soviet  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  rights  of  believers. 
Mr.  Zuetel  should  be  commended  for 
his  determination  and  dedication. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  miserable 
record  in  upholding  the  various 
himian  rights  accords  to  which  it  has 
agreed.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gorbachev 


has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  persuade 
the  West  that  he  is  serious  about  re- 
forming the  Soviet  system.  Given  that 
1988  is  the  year  for  celebration  of  the 
millennium  of  Christianity  in  lUevan- 
Rus'.  it  is  appropriate  that  we  pass 
this  resolution  and  request  our  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  issue  of  religious 
freedom  a  top  priority  in  his  upcoming 
meetings  with  Soviet  leaders. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Badham). 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  grow 
economically,  cuituraUy,  and  now, 
with  the  good  outlook  for  the  INF 
Treaty  in  the  other  body,  politically, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Government  maintains  a  disturbing 
view  of  its  role  in  Russian  and  other 
domestic  societies. 

If  our  relations  are  to  continue  to 
improve,  there  must  be  further 
changes  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Otherwise,  Soviet  policies  will  contin- 
ue to  poison  any  chance  for  more 
stable,  warmer  ties  between  the  Soviet 
and  United  States  Governments. 

That  is  one  reason  I  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  223,  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  proclaim  a  general  am- 
nesty for  imprisoned  Christians  and 
allow    Christians    to    practice    their 


faith. 
But 
better 
ments 
rights. 


even  more  important  than 
relations  between  our  govem- 
is  respect  for  basic  human 
As  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence says  so  eloqently,  it  is  "self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights."  If  the  Soviet  Government  is  to 
enjoy  better  relations  with  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Soviet  people 
must  be  treated  more  like  people  and 
less  like  subjects  of  an  oppressive 
regime. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, we  have  seen  some  positive 
steps.  Secretary  Gorbachev's  call  for 
more  religious  tolerance  is  certainly 
good  news.  But  we  must  remember 
that  he  is  in  charge  of  a  system  that 
can  quickly  change  its  ways.  Further- 
more, he  inherits  a  history  of  repres- 
sion. The  fact  that  open  believers  are 
in  effect  prohibited  from  playing  an 
effective  role  in  Soviet  Government 
dooms  the  Soviet  Union  to  being  an 
oppressive  nation  until  that  policy  is 
changed. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  Russian 
people,  many  retain  a  deep  sense  of 
spirituality,  despite  the  past  60  years 
of  repression.  It  is  entirely  correct 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  recognize,  pay  tribute 
to,  and  support  these  people  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  223. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  excellent  and  important  resolution, 
House  Concun'ent  Resolution  223,  urging  the 


Soviet  Union  proclaim  a  general  amnesty  for 
imprisoned  Christians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  t)e  a  cosponsor 
of  this  resolutk>n.  What  more  important  task 
can  we  have  than  speaking  out  for  those  im- 
prisoned simply  because  of  their  religkxis 
belief?  It  is  ioCTedible  that  such  a  practk^ 
could  persist  in  the  last  fifth  of  the  20th  centu- 

But  is  does  persist  Hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  of  Soviet  citizens  are  imprisoned 
for  having  and  acting  on  their  religious  beliefs. 
Ttiey  are  often  imprisoned  in  terribly  harsh 
conditions,  on  starvation  diets  while  working 
full  days  at  hard  labor. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  who  are  involved 
in  the  pursuit  of  human  rights,  I  have  taken  an 
interest  in  dozens  of  Soviet  prisoners  of  con- 
science, but  I  would  like  to  highlight  today,  Mr. 
Rikhard  Albertovich  Spalin.  Mr.  Spalin,  a  Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist,  was  originally  arrested  in 
1978  for  organizing  an  underground  print  shop 
and  circulating  religious  literature.  He  was 
scheduled  to  t>e  released  in  1985.  Just  as  he 
was  being  released,  he  was  rearrested  and 
sentenced  to  another  term.  He  suffers  from 
epilepsy,  heart  disease,  hypertension,  and 
chronic  headaches.  He  is  confined  in  a  camp 
with  ordinary  criminals.  He  and  other  religious 
activists,  imprisoned  for  acts  of  conscience, 
should  be  amnestied  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  call  for  amnesty  for  impris- 
oned believers  should  be  heeded  for  several 
reasons.  First,  religious  belief  is  a  natural  right 
that  should  be  respected  by  all  governments. 
Second,  the  Soviet  Government  has  willingly 
taken  on  an  obligation  to  respect  religious 
belief  by  signing  the  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki  agreement. 
Third,  Christians  around  the  worid  are  cele- 
bratring  the  millennium  of  Christianity  in  the 
tenitory  of  what  is  now  the  Soviet  Union  and 
an  amnesty  would  be  a  fitting  act  in  the  con- 
text of  such  an  observance.  Fourth,  the  Presi- 
dent's forthcoming  trip  to  Moscow  and  his 
concentration,  while  there,  on  human  rights  in- 
cluding the  right  to  religious  belief,  underiines 
the  role  tfiat  increasing  respect  for  human 
rights  can  play  in  improving  the  international 
atmosphere,  including  superpower  relations. 

As  we  try  to  bring  the  current  Helsinki  proc- 
ess review  conference  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, we  must  continue  to  remind  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  nature  of  its  obligations  under 
the  Helsinki  accords.  It  is  a  temble  scandal 
that  there  are  prisoners  in  the  Gulag  solely 
because  of  their  religious  activities;  the  Soviet 
Union  should  certainly  take  the  actions  re- 
quested in  this  resolution  as  a  matter  of  up- 
holding basic  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith,  has  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  oppressed  people  around  the  worid; 
he  has  a  special  interest  in  the  plight  of  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  He  has  taken  a  strong 
interest  in  the  problems  of  believers,  Jews 
and  Christians,  there.  I  applaud  him  for  his 
continuing  efforts  including,  especially,  his 
work  on  this  resolution  which  has  culminated 
in  its  consideration  on  the  floor  today.  This 
resolution  is  considered  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  on  which  I  sit 
as  ranking  minority  rT>ember,  and  where  I  was 
glad  to  support  the  resolution;  I  also  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  cooperation  of  our  chair- 


man, tfra  manager  of  the  resolution  today,  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Cor)cun-ent  Resolution  223, 
the  resolution  marking  the  celebration  of  tfie 
millennium  of  Christianity  in  the  Soviet  Unk^n. 
The  resolution  further  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Government  should 
proclaim  a  general  amnesty  for  imprisoned 
Christian  t>elievers  ar)d  allow  them  to  practice 
their  faith  within  their  churches  and  homes. 

I  commend  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  House  floor.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  call  attention  to  the  har- 
assment and  persecution  of  Soviet  citizens  for 
their  Christian  beliefs  on  this,  tfra  1 ,000th  year  . 
anniversary  of  Christianity  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  almost  200 
people  who  are  known  to  be  imprisoned  In 
labor  camps,  prisons,  and  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals, simply  due  to  their  Christian  beliefs.  This 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  fundamental  human 
right  of  freedom  to  worship  according  to  one's 
own  conscience,  as  set  forth  in  such  interna- 
tional agreements  as  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  Universal  [)eclaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Helsinki  act,  and  the  U.N.  Declara- 
tion on  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Intolerance 
and  Discrimination  Based  on  Religion  or 
Belief.  These  international  accords,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed  and  pledged  to 
uphold,  are  the  cornerstone  for  intematkjnal 
protection  of  human  rights,  and  they  are  cur- 
rently being  ignored  and  abused  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  keeping  with  Secretary  Gorbachev's  spirit 
of  glasnost,  and  the  belief  that  specific  reli- 
gious changes  would  improve  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Government  to  increase  religious  activities,  in- 
stitute a  significant  constitutional  reform  to 
guarantee  religious  freedom,  and  allow  reli- 
gious instruction  for  Its  citizens.  I  also  request 
that  President  Reagan  include  a  call  for  the 
release  of  all  imprisoned  religious  believers, 
during  his  summit  meeting  with  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev. 

Freedom  of  religbn  is  a  fundamental  right, 
for  all  people,  regardless  of  nationality,  race, 
or  personal  beliefs.  To  deny  even  one  individ- 
ual this  right  is  an  inexcusable  and  deplorable 
violation  of  our  existence.  We  cannot  achieve 
a  woridwide  peace  until  all  nations  recognize 
and  protect  these  basic  human  rights.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  a  stror>g  vote 
for  this  resolution,  and  another  step  toward 
worid  peace. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
Representative  Christopher  Smith,  for  intro- 
ducing House  Concurrent  Resolution  223.  The 
resolution  requests  the  Soviet  Union  to  "pro- 
claim a  general  amnesty  for  imprisoned  Chris- 
tians and  allow  Christians  to  practice  their 
faith  within  their  churches  and  homes." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  223  calls  for 
religious  freedom  for  Ukrainians  and  the  other 
ethnk;  groups  which  make  up  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  basic  right  is  not  acknowledged  by 
the  Soviet  Government  In  order  to  fulfill  their 
commitment  to  human  rights,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
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emment  must  ^low  the  peopte  to  practice 
their  faith  withoul  the  fear  of  imprisonment. 

Consideration  uf  House  Concun-ent  Resolu- 
tion 223  on  the  House  floor  today  and  the 
recent  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
429,  which  condemns  the  Soviet  Government 
in  its  persecuticn  of  Ukrainian  Catholic  and 
Ukrainian  Orthalox  churches,  focus  on  the 
unfortunate  real*  y  that  the  Soviet  people  are 
not  able  to  prictice  their  religion  in  their 
churches  or  in  tf  air  homes. 

By  overwheirr  ngly  supporting  txrth  House 
Joint  Resolution  429  and  House  Concurent 
Resolution  223.  ve  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
valuable  freedojns  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  Soviet]  people.  We,  as  Americans, 
committed  to  hiiman  rights  and  freedom  for 
all,  must  assist  ^e  people  who  are  restrained 
from  their  religiotis  and  cultural  practices. 

We  must  coitinue  to  believe  that  our 
awareness  and  recognition  of  the  human 
rights  abuses  In  he  Soviet  Union  will  be  taken 
into  consideratk)  i  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
In  light  of  international  insistence  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  Sov  et  Union,  we  urge  the  Soviet 
Government  to  take  action  and  allow  the 
people  to  practh »  their  religious  faith  peace- 
fully and  freely,  urge  unanimous  approval  of 
House  Concun-ei  it  Resolution  223. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
encourage  my  (olleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  223,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  ser  se  of  Congress  that,  in  1988, 
in  celebration  oi  the  millenium  of  Christianity 
in  Russia,  ttie  S<  viet  Union  proclaim  a  general 
amnesty  for  imfrisoned  Christians  and  allow 
Christians  to  fractice  their  faith  in  their 
churches  and  ho  mes. 

Freedom  of  worship  is  a  fundamental 
human  right  aclnowledged  in  many  interna- 
tional agreements,  among  them  the  United 
Nations  Charter  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the 
Madrid  Concludi  tg  Document,  and  the  United 
Nations  Univertal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  Sci^t  Union  has  signed  and 
pledged  to  uptoid  these  international  cov- 
enants, which  lir  k  international  peace  with  the 
protection  of  bas  ic  human  rights. 

On  April  29,  1 988,  in  a  rare  public  meeting 
with  leaders  of  I  le  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 
Mikhail  Gorbach  jv  said,  "Believers  are  Soviet 
people,  workers  patriots,  and  they  have  the 
full  right  to  expri  (ss  their  conviction  with  digni- 
ty. Perestroika  ind  democratization  concern 
them,  too — in  fu  measure  and  without  any  re- 
strictions." 

His  statement  carried  on  Soviet  news  called 
for  an  official  policy  toward  religion  that  as- 
sures the  right  ( if  the  church  to  "cany  on  its 
activity  without  any  outskle  interference."  Mr. 
Gort)achev  said,  "A  new  law  on  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  now  being  drafted,  will  reflect 
the  interests  of  i  eligious  organizations  as  well. 
These  are  all  tangible  results  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  sta  B-church  relations  under  con- 
ditions of  peresroika  and  democratization  of 
Soviet  society." 

While  a  fair  lumber  of  religksus  prisoners 
have  been  releised  in  the  last  year,  an  esti- 
mated 200  t)elevers  remain  in  prison  and 
labor  camps.  A  new  Soviet  policy  toward  reli- 
gion should  include:  amnesty  for  all  religious 
prisoners,  legal  and  constitutional  changes 
that  guarantee  i  sligious  liberty,  ending  of  har- 
assment of  reli<  ious  activists  who  have  been 


released,  legalization  of  religtous  groups  that 
are  currently  forbidden  open  practice  of  their 
faith,  no  requirement  that  religious  groups  reg- 
ister with  the  state  and  have  their  activities 
monitored  by  the  Government,  permission  for 
religk}us  instruction  for  children  and  adults,  a 
lifting  of  restriction  of  importation  and  distribu- 
tion of  religious  literature,  an  end  to  restriction 
on  education  of  clergy,  and  allowing  religous 
groups  to  engage  in  private  charitable  activi- 
ties. 

These  reforms  would  bring  Soviet  policy 
toward  religious  believers  in  line  with  the  inter- 
national agreements  on  human  rights  which 
the  Russian  Government  has  pledged  to 
uphold.  Real  progress  In  the  area  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  improving  relations  between  our 
two  Governments  in  other  areas  as  well.  Pas- 
sage of  House  Concunent  Resolution  223 
would  send  a  message  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  that 
we  in  Congress  have  listened  carefully  to  his 
talk  of  social  and  economic  change  and  chal- 
lenge him,  in  this  year  of  celebration  of  1 ,000 
years  of  Christianity  in  Russia,  to  restore  full 
religious  freedom  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  223  which  calls  upon  the  Soviets 
to  declare  an  amnesty  for  the  imprisoned 
Christian  believers  in  conjunction  with  the 
celebration  of  the  millennium  of  the  Christian- 
ization  of  Kievan-Rus'. 

Christianity  was  adopted  as  the  state  reli- 
gion in  Kiev  in  988  by  Prince  Volodymyr  the 
Great.  Since  that  time.  Christianity  has  played 
a  central  role  in  the  cultural  and  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The  mis- 
sionaries carried  the  message  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  Moscow  and  beyond,  impacting  on  the 
Eastern  Slavs,  and  particulariy  on  the  Ukraini- 
ans, Russians,  and  Byelorussians. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  of  atheism 
does  not  allow  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Ukrainian  Church  and  believers  have  been 
persecuted  for  years  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
are  prevented  from  practicing  their  faith,  subh 
jected  to  job  discrimination,  denied  access  to 
religious  literature,  and  often  imprisoned  for 
their  efforts  to  practice  their  religion. 

The  millennium  celebration  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  focus  International  attention  on 
the  Soviets  and  to  publicly  press,  in  the  spirit 
of  glasnost,  for  Soviet  recognition  of  the  right 
to  religious  freedom. 

The  resolution  being  considered  here  today 
calls  attention  to  the  religious  persecution  on- 
going in  the  Soviet  Union  and  urges  the  Sovi- 
ets to  mark  the  millennium  with  a  general  am- 
nesty for  the  Christians  held  in  prisons,  latxjr 
camps,  or  psychiatric  hospitals. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  measure 
overwhelmingly  so  that  we,  in  the  House,  can 
send  a  unified  message  of  cotKern  over  its 
policies  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  message  of 
support  to  those  fighting  for  religious  freedom 
in  Russia. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  223, 
legislation  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  this  time  of 
the    millennium    of   Christianity    in    Ukraine, 


should  declare  a  general  amnesty  for  impris- 
oned Christians. 

It  is  ironk:  that  a  government  as  profoundly 
anti-Christian  as  ttie  Soviet  Government 
should  cfKX>se  to  celebrate  this  milestone  in 
Christian  and  Ukrainian  history.  One  of  the 
most  important  ways  the  Soviet  Unk}n  can 
commemorate  this  special  time  is  to  release 
the  nearty  200  Christians  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned, exiled,  or  confined  to  mental  institu- 
tions for  their  religkxis  beliefs — and  I  com- 
metKl  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  for  his  leadership  and  foresight  on  this 
vital  matter. 

As  President  Reagan  has  recently  pointed 
out,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  some 
progress  in  its  effort  to  improve  its  record  on 
religious  freedom— such  as  the  distribution  of 
100,000  bibles  in  Ukraine  and  400,000  in  the 
rest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet.  in  a  country  of 
neariy  300  million,  this  step  is  small  and 
modest  to  say  the  least  We  want  to  see  the 
unlimited  publication,  distribution,  and  importa- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  material, 
the  legalization  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Churches,  and  the  right  to 
practice  and  teach  one's  own  faith  openly  and 
freely. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  the  President  will 
keep  the  issue  of  religious  freedom  high  on 
his  agenda  when  he  visits  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  legislation  before 
us  represents  an  effort  to  make  certain  tf^at 
this  will  t>e  the  case  and  I  urge  its  quick  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Christian  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  I  would  especially  like  to  do  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebration  of  the  millen- 
nium of  the  Christianization  of  Kievan-Rus." 

In  the  year  988  A.D.,  the  Grand  Prince  of 
Kiev  established  Christianity  as  the  official  reli- 
gion of  Kievan-Rus'  and  invited  priests  of  the 
Byzantine  Church  to  instruct  his  people  in  the 
teachings  of  Christianity.  Since  that  time,  the 
Christian  churches  have  been  instrumental  in 
developing  the  religious  culture  of  the  region 
and  have  made  outstanding  contributksns  to 
worid  literature,  music,  folk  art,  customs,  and 
places  of  worship  for  the  past  1.000  years. 
However,  since  Vne  rise  of  communism  in 
1917,  these  great  contributions  have  drown  in 
waves  of  human  rights  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Constitution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  guarantees  religious  free- 
dom, Soviet  leaders,  over  the  past  70  years, 
have  sought  to  dissolve  many  forms  of  reli- 
gk>us  witness  in  the  Soviet  Unk>n  and  replace 
them  with  Marxist  atheism.  While  seeking  to 
dissolve  Christianity,  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  created  many  grave  human 
rights  violations.  There  are  at  present  neariy 
200  Christians  who  are  known  to  be  serving 
prison  sentences,  are  in  exile,  or  are  confined 
in  psychiatric  institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

Under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  committed  to  "respect  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  including  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief, 
for  all  witfK>ut  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage or  religion."  In  light  of  this  and  in  cele- 
bration of  the  millennium  of  the  Christianiza- 
tion of  Kievan-Rus".  the  Soviet  Union  should 


proclaim  a  gerieral  amnesty  for  imprisoned 
Christians  and  allow  Christians  to  practice 
their  faith  within  their  churches  and  homes. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutksn  223.  This  concurent  resolu- 
tion states  the  sense  of  tfie  United  States 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  pro- 
claim a  general  amnesty  for  imprisoned  Chris- 
tians and  allow  Christians  to  practice  their 
faith  within  their  churches  and  homes  in  cele- 
bratk>n  of  the  1 ,000  year  anniversary  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
permit  unlimited  publication  and  distribution  of 
religkxjs  materials  and  allow  closed  churches 
to  reopen,  new  churches  to  be  built,  and  theo- 
logical seminaries  to  open  or  expand. 

I  believe  that  the  freedom  to  worship  ac- 
cording to  one's  conscience  and  beliefs  is  a 
fundamental  human  right,  one  which  is  cleariy 
recognized  by  countries  throughout  the  worid. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki 
Rnal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  and  the  Madrid  Con- 
cluding Document  and,  as  this  resolution 
points  out,  should  comply  with  its  obligations 
under  these  documents  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  that  progress  in  the  area 
of  religtous  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  would 
help  to  improve  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  other  areas.  As 
we  approach  the  next  summit  between  our 
nations,  this  would  be  a  tangible  indication  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

According  to  official  Soviet  estimates,  40 
millkjn  of  the  country's  280  million  people 
consider  themselves  believers.  On  this  historic 
occasion  commemorating  the  1 ,000  year  anni- 
versary of  Christianity  in  Russia,  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  for  introducing  this 
resolution  and  urge  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev to  lift  the  official  limits  on  religious  prac- 
tices and  allow  Soviet  citizens  full  rights  to  ex- 
press their  religious  convictions  with  dignity 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  223, 
which  calls  upon  the  Soviets  to  declare  am- 
nesty for  imprisoned  Christian  believers.  As 
you  know.  1988  merits  the  millennium  of 
Christianity  in  Kievan-Rus'.  This  is  indeed  a 
landmark  anniversary  that  deserves  our  heart- 
felt congratulations.  This  occasion  also 
prompts  us  to  examine  the  state  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  last  70  years  of  Soviet  history  form  a 
disturbing  tale  of  discrimination  against— and, 
at  times,  incarceration  of— religious  practition- 
ers. In  fact,  we  presently  know  of  approxi- 
mately 170  Christians  who  continue  to  suffer 
in  Soviet  gulags  for  merely  practicing  their 
faith.  In  a  more  subtle  way,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment uses  religious  belief  against  Chris- 
tians interested  in  party  membership  and  top 
positions  within  the  wortt  force.  In  short, 
Soviet  Government  policies  have  allowed 
churches  to  remain  nominally  open,  while 
practitioners  are  discouraged  from  participat- 
ing in  a  range  of  church  activities. 

Recently,  it  should  be  noted,  there  has 
been  some  cause  for  optimism  with  regard  to 


freedom  of  rel'igton  in  the  Soviet  Union.  After 
more  than  70  years  of  an  unbending  atheistic 
ideology  and  antireligious  rhetoric  suid  poli- 
cies, the  Soviet  leadership  seems  to  be  soft- 
ening its  stand  a  bit.  On  April  29,  Soviet 
leader  Gort>achev  met  with  church  leaders 
and  called  for  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward 
religion  in  tfie  Soviet  Union  and  condemned 
past  antireligious  activities.  Mr.  Gort>achev 
claimed  that  a  new  law  was  being  drafted  that 
would  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience.  Al- 
though Mr.  Gorbachev's  words  are  encourag- 
ing, the  real  proof  of  religious  freedom  will 
come  when:  Religious  prisoners  are  actually 
freed,  churches  are  not  forced  to  register  with 
the  Government,  and  practitioners  are  not  pe- 
nalized at  the  workplace. 

In  view  of  the  Soviets'  lackluster  record  on 
religious  freedoms.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  223. 
On  the  appropriate  occasion  of  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Christianity  in  Kievan-Rus'.  this 
measure  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Soviet  human  rights  abuses  have  not 
ceased  with  the  new  openness  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  urges  the  Soviets  to  adhere  to 
human  rights  agreements  they  have  signed  in 
the  past  by  granting  amnesty  for  those  Chris- 
tians imprisoned  and  by  allowing  Christians  to 
practice  their  faith  unhindered  within  their 
churches  and  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we  contin- 
ue to  monitor  and  push  the  Soviets  on  human 
rights,  particulariy  with  regard  to  freedom  of 
religion.  Even  though  there  seems  to  be  a 
shift  in  thinking  in  the  Soviet  leadership  about 
religion,  it  will  take  many  years  and  much 
pressure  from  the  worid  community  and  from 
within  the  Soviet  Union  to  truly  change  the  at- 
titudes of  Soviet  Society. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said 
that,  "Religion  cannot  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  sermons  and  scriptures.  It  is  a 
force  in  itself  and  it  calls  for  the  integration  of 
lands  and  peoples  in  hannonious  unity".  Al- 
though Soviet  leaders  for  the  past  70  years 
have  sought  to  repress  religious  liberties,  the 
depth  of  religious  faith  runs  deep  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  many  other  religious  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Christians  are  persecuted  for 
their  beliefs  and  forced  to  restrict  their  reli- 
gious practice  or  risk  imprisonment.  Soviet  of- 
ficials may  talk  of  religious  liberties  but  have 
yet  to  demonstrate  their  commitment  through 
action. 

The  year  1988  marks  the  millennium  of  the 
Christianization  of  Kievan-Rus'  and  the  perse- 
verance of  the  Church  despite  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emment's  concerted  efforts  to  quell  religious 
freedom.  We  celebrate  the  courage  and  per- 
sistence of  the  Christian  believers  in  that 
country  and  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  promoting  human  rights  and  religious  lib- 
erties. 

We,  in  this  country,  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  as  a  basic  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  responsible,  compassionate 
society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  religion  and,  ultimately,  it  will  be  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  will  be  forced  to  accept 
the  will  of  the  people  and  religious  freedoms. 
However.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  new  spirit  of 
glasnost  the  Government  will  incorporate  reli- 


gious liberty  as  an  inherent  part  of  Soviet  doc- 
trine. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House  Con- 
curent  Resolution  223  commemorating  this 
historical  milestone  and  expressing  the  sense 
of  Cor>gress  that  the  Soviet  Government 
sfKHJkJ  assure  religknis  llt>erties  for  all  its  citi- 
zens. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
address  the  fundamental  principal  of  human 
rights — the  freedom  to  worship  accordir>g  to 
one's  conscience  and  belief.  To  date,  many 
agreements,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  and  the  United 
Natk}ns  Declaration  on  Eliminatk>n  of  All 
Forms  of  Intolerance  and  Discrimination 
Based  on  Religion  or  Belief,  have  been  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Unk>n  to  uphold  and  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals.  Yet  freedom  to  worship 
still  eludes  Soviet  citizens.  For  those  who 
practice  and  conduct  religious  worship  the 
result  is  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  their 
"illegal  activites." 

Although  in  the  recent  spirit  of  glasnost 
many  dissidents  have  been  relased,  their  free- 
dom has  not  been  unconditk>nal.  In  addition, 
pressure  has  t)een  exerted  by  the  government 
requiring  that  individuals  ask  for  pardons  or 
sign  statements  admitting  quilt  for  engaging  in 
so-called  crimes  against  the  state.  Former  po- 
litical prisoners  have  had  difficulty  in  regaining 
residence  permits  in  large  cities,  in  obtaining 
jobs  in  their  fields,  and  in  obtaining  pemiission 
to  travel  or  emigrate.  Further,  they  are  kept 
under  constant  surveillance  with  little  hope  for 
more  than  the  bleakest  of  futures  and  exist- 
ence. 

I  believe  we  must  take  a  strong  stand 
against  such  abuses  of  basic  human  rights. 
My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Chris  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  has  introduced  legislation. 
House  Concun-ent  Resolution  223,  to  address 
this  issue.  His  bill  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  1988  in  celebration  of  the 
millennium  of  the  Christianization  of  Kievan- 
Rus',  the  Soviet  Union  should  proclaim  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  imprisoned  Christians  and 
allow  Christians  to  practice  their  faith  within 
their  churches  and  homes. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  legislation, 
I  urge  my  fellow  Members  in  Congress  to  re- 
congnize  the  need  for  such  reform,  and  to 
support  this  effort  which  would  help  establish 
freedom  of  religkjn  and  improve  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  I  would  also  urge  my 
colleagues  to  express  their  support  for  amnes- 
ty during  the  upcoming  summit  t)etween  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Soviet  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev. As  free  men,  we  must  ask  Mr.  Gortja- 
chev  to  uphold  his  promise  to  rectify  mistakes 
made  with  regard  to  the  church  and  believers, 
and  that  new  Soviet  policies  reflect  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  religious  organizations  to 
express  their  beliefs  free  of  fear  and  with  dig- 
nity. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  colleague,  Representative 
Christopher  Smith,  for  his  timely  and  hard 
work  on  this  resolution.  This  very  morning.  I 
joined  six  of  my  colleagues  at  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy to  discuss  the  fundamental  issue  of 
human  rights.  As  the  summit  in  Moscow  ap- 
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proaches,  hum  m  rights  must  be  a  part  of  the 
agenda.  We  cafinot  let  human  rights  be  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  ^  cannot  separate  this  issue 
from  the  issue  |of  peace.  Because  it  is  a  fun- 
damental truth  that  the  better  a  government 
treats  its  own  leople,  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
threaten  its  nei^  ihbors. 

At  the  Emb«  ssy  this  morning,  once  again 
the  Soviets  talk  ed  a  good  game  about  human 
rights,  but  the  ime  for  talk  is  over.  It  is  now 
time  for  action  by  the  Soviet  Government  on 
human  rights.  /  s  this  bill  so  clearly  spells  out. 
Christians  in  th )  Soviet  Unk^n  are  still  denied 
their  bask:  righl  s.  In  the  Soviet  Unkui,  It  is  still 
Illegal  to  fornvilly  teach  religion  to  persons 
under  18  years  of  age.  In  the  Soviet  Unk>n, 
openly  distribuing  Bibles  or  other  religk>us 
materials  has  seen  restricted  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  the  basis  for  imprisonment 
and  harassmert.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  thou- 
sands of  churches  have  been  closed  in  the 
last  70  years,  n  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are 
nearty  200  Chistians  known  to  be  sen^ng 
prison  sentences,  in  exile  or  are  confined  in 
psychiatric  insttutions  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

But  beyond  statistics  and  talk  atXMJt  the 
faceless  miliars  who's  rights  are  abused  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  honor  and  tragedy  of 
the  situatran  %  brought  home  when  one 
comes  face  to  ace  with  a  refusnik  or  a  dissi- 
dent or  a  Christ  an  believer.  I  had  such  an  op- 
portunity in  Jan  jary  of  this  year  wtien  I  was  in 
Moscow.  At  tht  t  time  I  met  with  Alex  Zavraj- 
nov,  a  Christia  I  believer,  have  spoken  out 
before  regardin  |  Alex— I  have  talked  at)Out  his 
having  been  bjaten  after  meeting  with  me, 
about  his  bein(  arrested  because  he  was  in- 
volved in  distrit  jting  Christian  literature  arnj  in 
organizing  Chfstian  study  groups.  I  have 
talked  about  hi;  having  been  placed  in  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital  after  being  cfiarged  of  being  a 
"religkjus  fanat  z."  Now,  just  last  week,  I  have 
learned  he  has  lost  his  job,  and  is  fearful  of 
t>eing  arrested  i  igain. 

I  also  met  wr  h  Pastor  Serge  Lamekin  when 
I  was  in  Mosco  w.  Pastor  Lamekin  had  been  a 
priest  in  the  Ru  ssian  Orthodox  Church.  But  he 
had  been  defro  :ked  because  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  just  cor  le  to  tf)e  weekly  services  and 
perform  a  priat's  duties  at  the  weekly  sen/- 
ices.  He  insisttd  on  going  out  and  trying  to 
spread  the  faitf  outside  the  church,  organizing 
study  groups,  d  stributing  Christian  literature. 

These  two  iien  live  in  Moscow,  but  the 
atMise  of  hurran  rights  is  systematic  and 
spread  through  )ut  the  Soviet  empire.  In  Lith- 
uania, two  prie!  ts,  as  I  speak,  are  languishing 
in  prison  for  thair  religious  t)eliefs.  Father  Al- 
fonsas  Svarinscas  was  anested  for  alleged 
antk»nstitutk}nj  il  and  antistate  activities.  He 
was  arrested  ii  1983  and  sentenced  to  7 
years  strict  re(  ime  labor  camp  aruj  3  years 
exile  in  Vilnius!  In  1978,  he  established,  with 
Fatf>er  Sigitas  '  amkevicius,  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee for  the  I  tefense  of  Believer's  Rights  in 
Lithuania.  Fath<  r  Tamkevicius  is  also  in  prison 
for  alleged  ma  k:k>us  and  premeditated  anti- 
state  and  anti-!  Oviet  activity.  Both  these  men 
are  symbols  of  their  strong  faith.  This  resolu- 
tkyi  is  evidence  that  we  will  not  forget  ttiem, 
that  their  strugj  le  is  our  struggle.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  xjt  for  ttiem  and  the  countless 
others  whose  I  ask:  rights  are  being  trampled 
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in  tfie  Soviet  Union  and  in  otfier  places 
throughout  tfie  world. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  express  my  fullest  support 
for  House  Concunent  Resolutk>n  223.  As  you 
well  know  this  year  marks  tfie  millennium  of 
Christianity  in  Ukraine.  This  is  a  year  of  cele- 
bration and  joy  for  ttie  thousands  of  Ukrainian- 
Americans  in  my  home  district  and  for  all  of 
us  wtio  care  about  tfie  Ukrainian  people.  It  Is 
also  a  time  when  Ukrainians  can  be  rightfully 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  can  look  back  and 
commemorate  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  tf>eir  ancestors. 

Courage  and  perseverance  are  still  needed 
in  Ukraine  today,  especially  for  religwus  be- 
lievers. The  Soviet  Government  continues  to 
persecute  those  wtx>  practKe  their  religk)us 
beliefs.  The  Ukrainian  Orttradox  and  Ukrainian 
Catholk:  Churches,  the  oMest  faiths  in 
Ukraine,  have  still  not  been  accorded  offk:ial 
status  tiy  the  Kremlin.  Those  who  attempt  to 
follow  their  consciences  are  brutally  sup- 
pressed. Believers  of  every  faith  continue  to 
receive  jail  sentences  or  are  forced  to  do  long 
temis  of  hard  labor  for  practKing  their  reli- 
gkjns. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  223  calls 
upon  the  Soviet  regime  to  end  its  policy  of  re- 
ligious repression  and  to  declare  a  general 
amnesty  for  imprisoned  Christians.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  signed  numerous  international  agree- 
ments guaranteeing  free  religious  expression 
but  have  failed  to  live  up  to  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  these  declarations.  I  urge  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, in  this  era  of  glasnost  or  openness,  to 
apply  this  new  openness  to  religious  policy 
and  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  practice  their  religk>ns  free  of  state  oppres- 
sion. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  strong  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  223. 

This  year's  marking  of  the  millennium  of  the 
founding  of  Christianity  in  the  area  now  com- 
prising the  Soviet  Union  serves  as  a  strong  re- 
minder of  the  near  total  absence  of  religious 
freedom  that  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
In  little  more  than  70  years,  the  Communist 
government  has  neariy  obliterated  religious  in- 
stitutions and  practice.  Thousands  of  church- 
es and  seminaries  have  been  closed  or  de- 
stroyed and  distributkin  of  religious  materials 
forbidden.  Today,  some  200  religious  believers 
are  Imprisoned,  exiled  internally,  or  interned  in 
psychiatric  hospitals. 

For  years  the  Soviet  Unk>n  has  harassed 
and  persecuted  religious  t)elievers,  in  violation 
of  international  accords  and  agreements  to 
which  they  are  signatories.  They  remain  in  vio- 
lation of  the  United  Natk>ns  Declaratk)n  of 
Human  Rights,  as  well  as  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  in  which  they  agreed  to  "respect  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  including 
the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  religion 
or  belief,  for  all  *  *  *" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  of  Mr. 
Gort)achev's  glasnost  and  "perestroika,"  and 
while  we  are  encouraged  by  the  small  steps 
which  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  much 
more  must  be  done  to  guarantee  Soviet  citi- 
zens tfieir  basic  freedoms  if  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Unk)n  are  to  have  more  cordial 
relations.  In  tfie  area  of  religksn,  Soviet  society 
has  experienced  little  glasnost.  General  Sec- 


retary Gortiachev  needs  to  apply  some  peres- 
troika to  Soviet  law,  repealing  restrictkxis  on 
the  practk:e  of  religion  and  the  distribution  of 
religious  materials,  and  granting  a  general  am- 
nesty to  those  incarcerated  because  of  tfieir 
religk)us  beliefs.  Tfie  Soviets  siiould  alk}w 
their  people  religkHJS  freedom  not  only  be- 
cause they  have  agreed  to  do  so,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  fundamental  right  of  all  peoples. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  the 
House  was  scheduled  to  conskjer  House  Con- 
current ResolutkMi  223,  calling  for  General 
Secretary  GortMChev  to  declare  an  amnesty 
for  imprisoned  Christian  t)elievers  currently 
held  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Conskieration  of  this 
bill  has  been  rescheduled  for  today.  May  17. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiter- 
ate my  support  for  this  important  legislation. 
The  United  States  must  continue  to  encour- 
age the  recognitkjn  of  fundamental  human 
rights  in  tfie  Soviet  Unk>n.  The  persecutk>n  of 
those  wfio  wish  to  exercise  their  religious  be- 
liefs, regardless  of  creed,  must  be  stopped. 
This  bill  represents  a  significant  reaffirmation 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  we  as  Americans 
enjoy,  but  which  religious  believers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  do  not  share. 

Presklent  Reagan's  upcoming  summit  with 
Secretary  Gorbachev  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  voice  the  concerns  expressed 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  223.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  worthwhile  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  religious  expres- 
sion and  worship  continue  to  be  sharply  cur- 
tailed in  the  Soviet  Union  despite  the  many  re- 
forms that  we  in  the  West  hear  have  been 
made  under  the  new  policies  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
reforms  made  up  to  this  time  can  be  truly 
meaningful  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  Mr.  Gortjachev's  government  responds 
to  their  most  basic  wishes  and  human  rights. 
At  this  point,  those  basic  rights  in  the  area  of 
religious  freedom  are  not  recognized.  Repres- 
sion of  religious  practices  is  highlighted  this 
year  because  of  the  celebration  of  the  millen- 
nium of  Christianity  in  Russia  whk:h  t>egan  in 
Kievan-Rus'. 

The  Soviet  Government  continues  to  require 
religious  groups  to  register  with  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  govemment  denies  legal  status  to 
a  group,  memt>ers  must  either  not  practice 
their  faith,  or  do  so  secretly.  This  conjures  up 
images  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  unfortunately  this  has  not  tieen  far 
from  the  true  situation  faced  by  many  religious 
denominations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  liquidated  or  made  il- 
legal whole  religbns  with  in  some  cases  tens 
of  thousands  of  adherents  by  refusing  to  grant 
legal  status  to  the  denominatk)n.  The  Ukraini- 
an Orthodox  Church  and  the  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic Church,  for  example,  have  been  prohibited 
from  religkjus  activity  since  the  1930's  and 
1946,  respectively.  This  is  especially  tragic 
this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  these  two  reli- 
gions trace  back  to  the  Christianization  of 
Kievan-Rus'  1,000  years  ago — 1,000  years, 
Mr.  Speaker  of  religbus  observance.  Christi- 
anity existed  in  the  Soviet  Union  973  years 
before  communism  but  the  govemment 
deems  it  acceptable  to  repress  the  religkius 
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and  spiritual  life  of  its  people  who  are  Chris- 
tian. 

Currently,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ae  over  200 
persons  in  Soviet  prison  camps,  jails,  or 
mental  hosptials  wfio  have  dared  to  defy  the 
government's  restrictive  laws  in  order  tfiat 
they  may  practice  their  faith.  Today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  passing  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lutk>n  223  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  opportunity  to  protest  tfie  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's policies  toward  religkxis  groups  and 
send  a  message  of  support  and  solklarity  to 
ttiose  brave  indivkluals  who  p>ractk»  their  reli- 
gk)n  at  great  cost  and  great  risk.  But,  we  also 
can  demonstrate  our  solklarity  with  the  mil- 
Itons  of  Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to  practice 
their  religk>n  openly  and  free  from  harass- 
ment 

House  Concun-ent  Resolution  223  says  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev  that  religk>us  repression  is 
never  acceptable  and  that  at  this  special  time 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  all  efforts  should 
be  made  to  end  Soviet  policies  which  curtail 
religious  practk:e.  Polk:ies  toward  religion  in 
the  Soviet  Unksn  vkjiate  every  major  interna- 
tional human  rights  covenant  to  whteh  the 
Soviet  Unk>n  is  a  signatory. 

These  agreements  include  the  Helsinki  Rnal 
Act,  the  Madrid  Concluding  Document,  the 
UnKed  Natrons  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and  Dis- 
crimination Based  on  Religion  or  Belief.  We 
must  hold  tfie  Soviet  Union's  feet  to  the  fire  in 
the  area  of  religk>us  freedom  and  call  on  them 
to  end  their  unconscronable  repression  of 
those  wtw  cannot  and  will  not  accept  athe- 
ism—the religion  of  the  Communist  Party— as 
their  own. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  House  Concun-ent 
Resolution  223  and  would  hope  that  this  criti- 
cal issue  be  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  of  the 
upcoming  Moscow  Summit  between  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  223.  By 
passing  this  resolutton,  we  are  recognizing  the 
Ukraine  of  the  10th  century,  when  Christianity 
was  officially  introduced  into  Kievan-Rus;  and 
state  law  protected  the  basic  human  rights  of 
every  Ukrainian  citizen  under  the  "Rus'ka 
Pravda." 

Certainly,  many  things  will  change  in  a  mil- 
lennium, but  rarely  do  those  changes  signify  a 
step  back  in  the  progress  of  humankind.  How 
ironic  that,  despite  these  ancient  reforms, 
Ukrainians  no  longer  enjoy  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights — religious  freedom. 

Under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Ukraine  of  the  20th  century  has  witnessed  a 
serious  deterioration  of  its  religious  freedoms. 
The  Ukranian  Orthodox  Church  has  been 
forced  underground  through  imprisonments 
and  executions,  and  the  Ukrainian  Catholk; 
Church  has  been  officially  abolished.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Council  on  Religious  Affairs  regu- 
lates church  activity,  fortwdding,  among  otfier 
church  activities,  religious  instruction  to  a 
minor.  In  support  of  such  action,  10  deputies 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  labeled  several  Ukraini- 
an churches  as  "collaborationists  of  foreign 
oppressors." 

Under  his  new  policy  of  "perestroika,"  Mik- 
hail Gort>achev  has  cieumed  new  advance- 


ments in  religious  freedom  for  the  people  of 
tfie  Soviet  Unk>n.  While  I  sincerely  wekxxne 
such  an  effort,  I  am  discouraged  by  the  little 
evklence  tfie  West  has  seen  as  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  polkry.  Christians  and  Jews 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  face 
hardship  and  persecution  from  governmental 
autfiorities  as  a  result  of  tfieir  rellgkxjs  beliefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simple  rhetoric  fi-om  Soviet 
leaders  will  not  tum  out  faces  away  fi-om  tfie 
oppression  tfiat  exists,  not  only  in  the  Ukraine 
but  throughout  Russia  As  we  celebrate  the 
millennium  of  Christianity  in  the  Soviet  Unk>n, 
let  us  pause  to  rememt>er  tfie  plight  of  tfiose 
wfK)  choose  to  enliven  their  religkxis  heritage 
and  theotogk»l  principle.  Further,  let  us 
demand  that  Mr.  Gorbachev's  perestroika  en- 
sures the  most  basic  of  human  fi-eedoms  for 
tfie  Soviet  people — religious  freedom. 

Mr.  BOULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  my  strong  support  for  this  resolution 
commemorating  tfie  arrival  of  Christianity  to 
Kievan-Rus'  in  988.  I  have  worthed  closely  with 
Congressman  Chris  Smith  on  this  important 
legislatk>n  from  its  inceptk>n  and  applaud  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  fund  the  full  House 
for  swiftly  considering  and  passirig  such  a  val- 
uable resolution.  What  t>etter  time  tfian  the 
dawn  of  an  historic  summit  in  Moscow  be- 
tween our  Presktont  and  the  Soviet  leader  to 
call  upon  the  Soviets  to  grant  a  general  am- 
nesty to  all  imprisoned  Christians  and  to  allow 
Christian  believers  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
freely  practice  their  faith  in  tfieir  homes  and 
churches. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
aware  of  my  concern  about  a  specific  Soviet 
Christian,  Vasili  Shipilov,  who  has  spent  47  of 
his  last  48  years  in  incarceratkjn. 

In  1939,  Vasili  was  an^ested  during  the  Sta- 
linist purges  of  the  1930's  for  his  religrous 
convictions  while  studying  as  a  committed 
Russian  Orthodox  believer  at  the  Clerical 
Seminary.  After  his  release  in  1949,  he  was 
again  arrested  on  charges  of  ant-Soviet  pro- 
poganda,  but  was  declared  mentally  incompe- 
tent, diagnosed  as  schizophrenic,  and  placed 
in  the  special  psychiatric  fiospital  in  Kazan.  As 
a  result  of  beatings  and  insulin  injections,  he 
began  to  suffer  from  convulsions.  The  diagno- 
sis was  changed  to  epilepsy  and  they  began 
to  treat  him  for  convulsions.  For  over  29  years 
Shipilov  was  constantly  beaten  for  crossing 
himself  and  for  fasting.  He  was  pressured  to 
renounce  his  religious  convictions.  In  1960, 
Shipilov  was  confined  to  the  Sychevka  SPH 
where  the  head  of  section  9,  Yelena  Masi- 
mova,  repeatedly  told  him,  "You  will  be  here 
until  yo<i  renounce  your  faith,  unless  you're 
killed  first."  Serfosky  Institute  Prof.  Yelizaveta 
Kholodkovskaya,  who  headed  the  Commission 
for  Discharges,  constantly  told  Shipilov  that  no 
one  knew  at)out  him  and  no  one  would  ever 
know,  and  therefore  "anything  might  happen"; 
to  him. 

In  August  1 977,  Shipilov  was  released  from 
the  Sychevaka  SOA  and  sent  for  compulsory 
treatment  to  a  general  psychiatric  hospital  in 
the  settlement  of  Poimo-Tiny. 

Vasil  has  no  family;  most  of  his  relatives 
were  shot  or  died  in  labor  camps  between 
1937  and  1947. 

In  conjunction  with  the  celebration  of  the 
millenium  of  Christianity's  arrival  to  Kievan- 


Rus'  in  988,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  General 
Secretary  GortMChev  signed  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  requesting  tfiat  tfie  Soviets  re- 
lease Vasili  and  truly  grant  him  tfie  right  to  live 
and  worship  as  he  chooses.  Tfie  Soviet  Con- 
stitution and  various  international  human  rights 
accords,  to  whk:h  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n  is  a  signa- 
tory, guarantee  ttie  exercise  of  religkMS  free- 
doms. This  is  an  kleal  year  for  the  Soviets  to 
prove  to  tfie  wortd  that  their  polk^y  of  glasnost 
tmly  extends  to  aiiow  Christians  in  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  like  Vasili  to  freely  worship  and  practice 
tfieir  faith. 

Further,  the  general  characteristics  of 
Soviet  repressive  psychiatry  represented  in 
Vasili's  case  are  alive  and  well  amklst  tfie 
present  clamor  over  glasnost  and  peresboika. 
Tfie  Soviets  are  talking  atxxjt  cleaning  up  tfieir 
wklespread  psychiatiic  abuses.  I.  for  one.  k>ok 
fonward  to  seeing  some  real  action  behind  this 
talk  to  stop  one  of  the  most  egregious  Soviet 
violations  of  international  human  rights — for 
Christians,  Jews,  and  all  prisoners  of  con- 
science within  the  Soviet  Unkjn. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concun-ent  Resolution  223.  Today 
we  call  attention  to  tfie  religkxjs  persecution  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ask  that  that  nation  pro- 
claim a  general  amnesty  for  imprisoned  Chris- 
tians and  allow  them  to  practice  their  faith  in  a 
place  of  worship  as  well  as  in  their  homes. 

As  Americans,  we  believe  that  freedom  to 
worship  according  to  one's  conscience  and 
belief  is  a  fundamental  human  right  There- 
fore, we  urge  tfie  Soviets,  in  this,  tfie  1000th 
year  anniversary  of  Christianity  in  Russia,  to 
lift  some  of  the  official  limits  on  religkxjs  prac- 
tices. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev  recently 
noted  that,  despite  our  differences  in  worid 
outtook,  a  new  attitude  toward  tfie  church  is 
important  for  strengthening  national  unity 
during  a  period  of  change.  Given  the  current 
trends  in  "perestroika,"  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Soviet  Unk}n  to  focus  on  changing  its  attitude 
toward  religious  believers. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  first  steps  have 
been  taken  in  the  Soviet  Unk>n  and  that  140 
political  prisoners  have  been  released  since 
February  1987,  but  this  is  not  enough.  More 
must  be  accomplished  to  facilitate  the  release 
of  the  hundreds  of  other  prisoners  who  remain 
confined  in  Soviet  prisons  and  mental  institu- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  release  of  these  prisoners, 
we  must  urge  changes  in  the  treatment  of 
those  who  choose  to  practice  religk>n,  as  is 
their  fundamental  human  right. 

According  to  the  U.S.  State  Department 

In  Moscow,  authorities  permit  only  about  50 
churches  to  function.  At  Easter,  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church's  most  important  religkHJS 
holiday,  police  often  blocked  or  denied  access 
to  the  crowds  trying  to  attend  services. 

Believers  active  in  other  than  officially  sanc- 
tioned church  rituals  are  often  punished,  al- 
though 1987  saw  an  improvement  in  this  area. 

Registration  with  tfie  Soviet  Council  on  Reli- 
gious Affairs  is  required  for  religious  groups  of 
20  adults  or  more. 

Once  registered,  religious  congregations 
must  accept  strict  regulations  which  prohibit 
religkHJS  discusskin  and  Btt>te  study  groups, 
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are  doing  as  poorly  as  always.  Several  quota- 
tions follows: 

The  policy  of  harassment  adopted  by  the 
Soviet  state  several  decades  ago  continues  to 
appUed  with  full  force.  •  •  • 

Last  year  the  unregistered  congregations 
of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  were  sub- 
jected to  a  smear  campaign  in  the  press 
whose  tone  was  indistinguishable  from  that 
used  during  the  Brezhnev  era.  The  Baptists 
also  were  harassed.  Their  homes  often  were 
searched,  and  religious  t>ooks,  cassettes,  and 
tape  recorders  were  confiscated.  Many  were 
fined  heavily  for  attending  prayer  meetings; 
aiid  prayer  meetings  were  often  broken  up, 
particularly  at  Eastertime. 

Early  in  1987,  a  number  of  Baptists  were 
put  on  trial  for  anti-Soviet  activities.  •  •  * 

Unregistered  congregations  of  Pentacos- 
tals  constitute  another  group  of  t)ellevers 
against  whom  the  authorities  continued  to 
wage  a  bitter  struggle.  *  *  * 

Jehovah's  Witnesses,  another  unregis- 
tered group,  is  also  harassed  continual- 
ly. ••  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worth  contemplating  why, 
during  this  time  when  "restructuring"  and 
"glasnost"  are  the  hallmari^s  of  the  Kremlin's 
rhetoric,  and  ecorromic  difficulties  are  said  to 
be  the  Government's  obsession,  the  regime 
would  still  be  directing  teams  of  secret  police- 
men in  repression  such  as  this.  Quite  apart 
from  the  human  damage  it  does,  the  cam- 
paigns represent  a  remarkable  investment  of 
govemmental  resources. 

Clearly  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  not  and  does 
not  intend  to  repudiate  the  view  of  Marx,  that 
religion  is  "the  sigh  of  the  oppressed  crea- 
ture," nor  that  of  Lenin,  who  declared  it  "one 
of  the  forms  of  spiritual  oppression."  Soviet 
ideology,  being  totalitarian,  recognizes  that 
faith  invested  in  the  Supreme  Being  is  faith 
not  invested  in  the  mad  logic  of  materialism 
espoused  by  Kari  Mare.  The  Government  be- 
lieves it  must  "oppress  the  oppressors." 

But  if  we  continue  to  keep  the  spotlight  on 
the  Government's  arrests  and  detentions  of 
the  religious,  we  may  perhaps  win  release  for 
those  who  are  now  incarcerated.  Mr.  Smith 
and  my  other  colleagues  here  today  are  to  be 
lauded  for  all  their  efforts  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  religious  freedom  resolu- 
tion and  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
abuse  of  psychiatric  treatment  to  punish 
Soviet  religious  prisoners. 

I  am  interested  in  this  matter  because  I 
have  been  working  to  gain  the  release  of 
Soviet  Baptist  Nikolai  Borodin  who  has  been 
imprisoned  in  Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals  for 
nearty  8  years.  His  detention  and  treatment  is 
an  example  of  the  limits  of  glasnost  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Soviet  Christians. 

I  am  told  he  was  an^ested  in  August  1980, 
after  he  protested  the  withholding  of  half  his 
wages  by  the  Soviet  Government  During  his 
detention,  Nikolai  confessed  his  Christian  faith 
and  was  thrown  into  a  maximum  security  psy- 
chiatric prison  run  by  the  same  organization 
which  operates  the  Soviet  police  system.  Like 
other  Soviet  prisoners,  neither  he  nor  his 
family  had  legal  recourse  to  this  decision. 

Treatment  in  these  "special"  hospitals  in- 
cludes physical  punishment  and  mind  altering 
drugs.  Although  we  are  not  sure  of  Mr.  Boro- 
din's exact  condition,  our  information  indicates 
he  has  received  doses  of  these  drugs  high 


enough  to  induce  mental  illness  and  perma- 
nent physical  damage. 

According  to  a  fellow  prisoner  wfK)  recently 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  Nikolai's  con- 
dition is  deteriorating.  He  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  weight  and  is  going  blind.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  on  Secretary  General  Gortiachev  to  honor 
the  Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  the  Helsinki 
accords  arnj  release  Mr.  Borodin  immediately. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House  that 
Nikolai's  case  is  unk^ue.  The  unfortunate  truth 
is  that  we  do  not  know  how  many  people 
suffer  similar  fates.  Amnesty  International  re- 
cently published  a  list  of  95  known  psychiatric 
prisoners.  Other  estimates  range  as  high  as 
1,000. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  would  enforce  its 
regulations  against  psychiatric  abuse,  remove 
physicians  who  perpetrate  these  crimes  and 
reform  a  legal  system  which  commits  Cfvis- 
tians  and  others  to  mental  hospitals  without 
appeal,  we  could  declare  a  victory  for  glas- 
nost and  human  rights.  Until  that  time.  Chris- 
tians in  this  country  and  around  the  worid  will 
watch,  wait,  and  pray  for  an  end  to  Soviet 
psychiatric  abuses  against  Nikolai  Borodin  and 
others  like  him. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
firmly  oppose  religious  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  like  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  House  Current  Resolu- 
tion 223.  This  resolution  is  especially  timely 
since  1988  marks  the  millennium  of  Christian- 
ization  of  Kievan-Rus". 

House  Cun^ent  Resolution  223  urges  the 
Soviet  Union  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty 
for  imprisoned  Christians  and  to  allow  Chris- 
tians to  practice  their  faith  within  their  church- 
es and  homes. 

Despite  Mr.  Gorbachev's  policy  of  glasnost 
and  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  religious 
freedom.  Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union  still 
suffer  from  severe  repression. 

It  is  still  illegal  to  formally  teach  religion  to 
persons  under  18.  Openly  distributing  Bibles 
could  cause  imprisonment  and  harassment. 
Thousands  of  churches  have  been  closed  and 
confiscated.  And  at  present  nearly  200  Chris- 
tians are  known  to  be  serving  prison  sen- 
tences, are  in  exile,  or  are  confined  in  pys- 
chiatric  institutions. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  unjustly  repressed 
Christians  for  decades.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  223  applies  the  extemal  pressure 
necessary  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
change. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  House  Concurrent  Resolution  223. 
This  resolution  Is  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  1988,  in  celebration  of  the 
millennium  of  the  christianization  of  Klevan- 
Rus',  the  Soviet  Union  should  proclaim  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  for  imprisoned  Christians  and 
allow  Christians  to  practice  their  faith  within 
their  churches  and  homes. 

The  Soviet  Government  maintains  severe 
restrictions  on  religk>us  activities.  Religious 
groups  of  more  than  20  people  are  required  to 
register  with  the  Soviet  Council  on  Religious 
Affairs.  Once  registered,  the  congregations 
must  accept  strict  regulations  which  prohibit 
proselytizing,  religious  discussion  and  bible 
study  groups,  charitable  activity  and  formal  re- 
ligious ti^aining  for  children. 
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Those  who  are  considered  "religious  activ- 
ists" are  forced  to  serve  long  terms  in  either 
labor  camps  or  psychiatiic  hospitals.  While  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  some  religkjus  prison- 
ers have  been  freed,  I  also  recognize  the  con- 
tinued harassment  on  the  part  of  Government 
authorities  of  persons  wtx)  continue  to  ex- 
press their  faith. 

Although  there  exists  a  great  txjrden  on 
those  who  continue  to  worship,  Christians  in 
the  Soviet  Union  remain  steadfast  in  their  be- 
liefs. I  have  cosponsored  this  resolution  along 
with  256  of  my  colleagues  in  order  to  show 
our  support  for  the  freedom  of  worship,  to 
praise  the  Soviet  Christians'  courage  against 
religkxis  repression  and  to  let  them  know  that 
our  prayers  are  with  them. 

"If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples  indeed:  And  ye  shall  know  the  tiiJth, 
and  the  tivth  shall  make  you  free."  St.  John 
8:31-2. 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues, 
today  we  remember  the  millennium  of  Christi- 
anity in  Russia.  One  thousand  years  of  any- 
thing is  an  amazing  achievement.  But  today's 
celebration  is  not  a  happy  one  due  to  the  op- 
pression of  t)elievers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
is  the  occasion  for  Mr.  Gortjachev  to  change 
past  policies.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
223  asks  him  to  do  just  that. 

Today  there  are  over  150  Soviet  citizens 
who  are  known  to  be  imprisoned  for  ttieir  reli- 
gious beliefs.  This  is  in  a  country  whose  con- 
stitution guarantees  religious  freedom.  The 
1,000-year  anniversary  of  Christianity  In 
Russia  is  an  excellent  time  to  permit  the  free 
choice  of  religion,  just  as  Prince  Vladimir  of 
Kiev  freely  chose  to  adopt  Byzantine  Christi- 
anity in  988  AD. 

As  legend  has  it.  Prince  Vladimir  made  his 
choice  after  listening  to  emissaries  from  the 
Jewish,  Islamic,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  faiths.  He  then  sent  his  own  ambas- 
sadors to  learn  more  about  each  religion. 
Upon  hearing  their  counsel,  he  made  his  deci- 
sion h'eely.  This  simple  choice  cannot  be 
made  openly  in  1988.  This  is  wrong. 

During  his  3-year  tenure.  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  has  hinted  that  he  was  going  to 
ease  the  restrictions  on  the  practice  of  orga- 
nized religion.  Indeed,  some  changes  have 
t)een  seen,  but  some  is  not  enough.  No  man 
or  woman  should  be  imprisoned  or  harassed 
for  the  practice  of  their  religion. 

Mr.  Gort)achev,  what  better  way  to  show 
the  worid  that  glasnost  is  for  real  than  to  let 
these  prisoners  of  conscience  speak  with  an 
open  voice?  Seventy  years  of  Communist  rule 
has  not  stopped  religion.  So  why  not  encour- 
age the  use  of  churches,  mosques,  and  syna- 
gogues in  the  way  they  were  supposed  to  be, 
not  as  museums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concunent  Resolution 
223  invites  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  share  in  the  first 
amendment  freedoms  which  Americans  enjoy. 
It  does  not  threaten  him  or  his  nation.  It 
simply  asks  him  to  deliver  what  his  nation's 
constitution  guarantees.  So,  join  me  today  In 
passing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concunent  Resolution  223,  the  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  proclaim  general  am- 
nesty for  Imprisoned  Christians.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 


resolution,  and  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey,  for  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  forefront. 

There  are  now  1 37  Christians  sewing  prison 
sentences  in  the  Soviet  Unk)n,  victims  of  reli- 
gkxis persecution.  The  number  is  down  by 
about  30,  wtK>  were  released,  not  because  of 
amnesty  or  glasnost,  but  because  they  had 
finished  serving  their  prison  terms.  We  in  Con- 
gress would  like  to  see  all  prisoners  of  con- 
science released,  all  victims  of  religious  perse- 
cution freed,  and  the  millennium  of  Christianity 
in  Kievan-Rus'  celebrated  t)y  the  release  of 
Christians. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
words  of  George  Wiegel,  president  of  the 
James  Madison  Foundation,  on  the  millenni- 
um. 
An  Appeal  for  Reugious  Freedom  in  the 

Soviet  Union  on  the  Occasion  of  the 

MnxENNiTJif  OP  Christianity  in  Kievah 

rus',  signed  by  250  polmcal,  academic, 

Legal  and  Religious  Leaders,  and  Elected 

Officials 
To  Mikhail  Sergeyevich  Gorbachev,  Gener- 
al Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I.  1988  marks  the  millennium  of  Christi- 
anity in  Kievan  Rus".  While  this  anniversa- 
ry has  special  meaning  for  the  Christian 
community  throughout  the  world,  it  also 
provides  an  occasion  for  all  men  and  women 
of  goodwill  to  celebrate  the  great  and  varied 
spiritual  heritages  carried  by  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union— Orthodox,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jewish,  Muslim.  Buddhist. 

Religious  freedom  has  been  acknowledged 
as  a  fundamental  human  right  in  such  land- 
mark steps  towards  the  growth  of  Interna- 
tional law  as  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights,  the  International  Covenant 
on  Social,  Economic,  and  Cultural  Rights, 
the  Convention  Against  Discrimination  in 
Education,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  and  the 
U.N.  Declaration  Against  All  Forms  of  Reli- 
gious Intolerance— agreements  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  solemnly  pledged  its  ad- 
herence. The  International  community  rec- 
ognizes that  respect  for  such  fundamental 
human  rights  as  religious  freedom  is  an  es- 
sential building  block  of  peace,  within  and 
among  nations. 

Unhappily,  present  state  policy  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  puts  pressure  on  religious  believers 
of  all  faiths,  and  circumscribes  the  activities 
of  religious  communities.  We  join  with  be- 
lievers in  the  Soviet  Union  who  hope  that 
this  remarkable  anniversary,  the  Millenni- 
um of  Christianity  in  Kievan  Rus',  can 
become  the  occasion  for  fundamental 
change  In  Soviet  state  policy  and  practice 
toward  religious  communities. 

We  the  undersigned  Americans  of  many 
different  creeds  and  political  persuasions, 
joined  by  a  common  concern  for  human 
rights  and  peace,  appeal  to  you.  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev,  to  honor  your  na- 
tion's commitments  to  Inter-natlonal  agree- 
ments on  the  fundamental  human  right  of 
religious  freedom. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  progress  our  two 
countries  have  made  in  the  area  of  arms  re- 
duction, and  by  your  call  for  a  new  era  of 
openness  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  note  the  resolution  of  a  number  of  in- 
dividual emigration  and  prisoner  cases. 

But  we  urge  deeper,  more  permanent 
change,  commensurate  with  your  commit- 
ment to  glasnost,  perestrolka,  and  democra- 
tization. Thus  we  urge  you  to  redress  the 


continuing  pattern  of  diacrlmlnatlon  and 
harassment  ag&lnst  religious  l>eUeverB  In 
your  country. 

We  believe  that  significant  progress  In  the 
matter  of  human  rights,  and  especially  on 
the  fundamental  right  of  religious  freedom, 
will  contribute  to  a  new  pattern  of  relatlon- 
shipe  between  our  countries,  and  thereby 
enhance  the  prospects  of  peace. 

U.  We  join  in  solidarity  with  l)elieverB  of 
aU  faiths  In  the  Soviet  Union,  urging  you  to 
undertake  Immediately  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  effect  these  specific  constitutional 
and  legal  steps  toward  full  religious  freedom 
In  the  U.S.S.R.: 

We  urge  that  Article  52  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution l>e  amended  so  that  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  guaranteed  the  right,  not  only 
to  "religious  worship",  "but  also  to  "form 
religious  associations  and  disseminate  reli- 
gious l>eliefs"  on  terms  of  full  constitutional 
equality  with  atheistic  organizations  and 
atheistic  propaganda.  We  urge  you  to  re- 
store to  all  religious  associations  the  full 
status  of  "juridical  person"  under  Soviet 
law. 

We  urge  that  the  Decree  of  the  All-Rus- 
sian Central  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  of  April  8,  1929  (and  its  equiva- 
lents in  other  Soviet  republics,  as  amended 
by  a  decree  of  the  R.S.P.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet  Presidium  of  June  23,  1975),  and  the 
equivalent  laws  "On  Religious  Associations" 
adopted  subsequently  in  other  Union  repub- 
lics, be  repealed. 

In  particular,  we  urge  you: 

To  return  to  Individual  religious  groups 
the  houses  of  worship,  religious  artifacts 
and  religious  books  which  have  been  expro- 
priated by  the  authorities; 

To  restore  the  right  to  construct  and  own 
new  houses  of  worship; 

To  allow  religious  Instruction  of  children, 
young  people  and  adults  outside  the  public 
school  system; 

To  lift  the  ban  against  charitable  activi- 
ties by  religious  groups; 

And  to  end  the  requirements  of  prelimi- 
nary state  "registration"  of  religious  asso- 
ciations and  the  clergy. 

We  urge  that  Articles  142  and  227  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  Criminal  Code  (and  their  equiva- 
lents In  other  republican  criminal  codes),  as 
well  as  the  March  18.  1966  Decrees  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium  "On 
the  Application  of  Article  142  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  Criminal  Code"  and  "On  the  Ad- 
ministrative Liability  for  the  Violation  of 
the  Legislation  on  Religious  Cults"  (and  the 
equivalent  decrees  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  Presidia  of  the  other  Union  repul)- 
llcs),  t>e  repealed  as  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  church  and  state. 

We  urge  you  to  publish  and  submit  for 
public  reconsideration,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  religious  l)ellevers,  aU  hitherto  secret 
or  only  partially-published  decrees  and  In- 
structions setting  the  structure,  powers,  and 
procedures  of  the  Council  for  Religious  Af- 
fairs [C.R.A.]  attached  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Council  of  Ministers,  Its  republican  and 
oblast  branches  and  commissioners.  We 
urge  that  you  assure  representation  on  the 
C.R.A.,  at  all  government  levels,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  religious  believers,  and  that 
the  activities  of  the  Council  for  Religious 
Affairs  be  guaranteed  full  legality  and  pub- 
licity (glasnost). 

We  urge  you  to  legalize  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic (Unlate  or  Ukrainian  Catholic)  Church 
and  other  religious  groups  (such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Ortho- 
dox Church)  that  were  t>anned  by  the  Stalin 
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an  international  community 


committed  to  defending  the  dignity  of 
human  beings  as  a  fundamental  requisite  of 
I)eace. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, perhaps  no  freedom  played  a  greater  part 
in  the  founding  of  our  Nation  than  the  quest 
for  the  freedom  to  worship  freely.  Early  Euro- 
pean settlers  of  North  America  were  willing  to 
leave  behind  family  and  community  and  brave 
unimaginable  hardships  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  new  world  where,  despite  the 
many  difficulties  of  their  new  lives,  they  could 
be  at  peace  to  worship  freely. 

Three  hundred  fifty  years  later,  one  of  the 
things  that  sets  our  society  apart  from  Soviet 
society  is  our  relative  tolerance  of  religion. 
The  nationalities  now  under  Soviet  domination 
have  rich  religious  histories  which  predate  the 
founding  of  our  own  young  country  by  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Significantly,  this  year  marks 
the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  dawn  of  Christi- 
anity in  what  is  now  the  Ukraine.  Celebration 
of  this  joyous  event  has  been  muted,  howev- 
er, by  the  silent  hand  of  official  Soviet  con- 
demnation of  religion.  The  Soviet  state  has 
closed  15,000  churches  of  all  faiths  in  its  70 
years  in  power  in  its  effort  to  destroy  alle- 
gience  to  anything  but  the  state  itself.  Howev- 
er, while  the  state  can  destroy  church  build- 
ings, it  cannot  destroy  the  spirit  of  committed 
believers  whose  courage  and  persistence  in 
maintaining  their  faith  in  the  face  of  wide- 
spread government  harassment  makes  them 
true  heroes. 

I  met  one  such  man  when  I  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  this  past  February.  Our  col- 
league from  Washington  John  Miller  had 
told  me  of  a  courageous  young  Christian, 
Alexi  Ivanovich  Zavrazhnev,  whom  he  had 
met  on  his  own  trip  to  Moscow  eariier  this 
year.  Alexi  is  a  committed  Christian  wfra  has 
suffered  physical  mishandling  and  is  now  not 
allowed  to  work  t)ecause  he  has  sought, 
through  many  means  including  ijeaceful  dem- 
onstration, the  right  to  worship  freely.  I  have 
appealed  personally  to  Georgi  Arbatov,  direc- 
tor of  the  Soviet  Institute  for  United  States 
Studies,  to  ensure  this  young  man's  safety 
and  to  help  him  find  his  place  as  a  productive 
member  of  Soviet  society. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  captivated  world  at- 
tention in  the  past  year  for  its  purported  re- 
forms aimed  at  opening  its  society  to  freer 
thought  and  greater  individual  lit)erty.  Many  of 
its  leaders  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
courage  in  speaking  for  change,  including  re- 
storing the  right  to  freedom  of  worship.  Our 
two  nations  have  made  great  strides  in  the 
past  year  toward  better  understanding  and 
have  made  great  progress  toward  new  arms 
agreements. 

But,  as  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  has  often 
said,  the  United  States  continues  to  view 
human  rights  as  being  as  important  to  the 
United  States-Soviet  agenda  as  arms  control 
and  regional  issues.  Until  people  of  faith  like 
Alexi  Zavrazhnev  are  free  to  worship  as  they 
choose,  sustained  progress  between  our  na- 
tions will  be  difficult. 

I  strongly  support  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 223,  and  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
lease those  imprisoned  for  religious  activities 
and  to  allow  greater  freedom  to  worship. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  for  the  Prisoners  of 


Conscience  in  the  Soviet  Unk)n.  We  must  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
glasnost  policy  to  use  what  influence  we  can 
on  behalf  of  those  denied  basic  hunuin  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  press  the  Soviet  Unk>n,  during  this 
new  period  of  openness,  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tk>ns  to  uphold  human  rights,  including  free- 
dom of  thought  and  worship.  Religious  beliefs 
must  not  t)e  cause  for  imprisonment.  Bannir>g 
of  religious  publk»tions,  harassment  of  wor- 
shippers, and  closing  of  churches  should  be 
discontinued.  The  persecution  of  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union— solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
personal  religious  faith — must  be  stopped. 

In  signing  the  Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet 
Government  pledged  itself  to  uphold  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaratk^n  of 
Human  Rights  to  "respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  the  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  religion,  or  belief,  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion." 

The  broad  and  passionate  support  in  the 
United  States  for  the  international  recognition 
and  defense  of  human  rights  constitutes  a  for- 
midable adversary  in  the  ongoing  struggle  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  in  ttie  Soviet 
Union. 

House  Concun'ent  Resolution  223,  which 
calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  all  pris- 
oners of  faith,  allow  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
and  religious  literature,  and  permit  the  reopen- 
ing and  construction  of  churches,  continues 
this  mandate  from  the  American  people  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
my  colleagues  to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  223.  which  calls  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  declare  general  amnesty  for  impris- 
oned Christian  believers.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 200  Christians  cun-ently  serving  prison 
sentences,  living  in  exile  or  confined  to  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  for  merely  expressing  arid 
practicing  their  religious  beliefs.  I  have  often 
spoken  out  against  Soviet  religious  persecu- 
tion. Whether  the  victims  are  Jews,  Christians, 
Moslems  or  other  believers,  all  religious 
groups  suffer  greatly  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Reagan  administration's  "Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1987" 
contains  a  lengthy  section  on  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  states  that  while 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  believers,  including  a 
slight  irKrease  in  the  level  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion, many  oVnet  promised  changes  have  not 
been  carried  through.  For  example,  in  1987 
the  Soviet  Council  on  Religk>us  Affairs  an- 
nounced that  all  religious  prisoners  would  be 
released  by  the  end  of  November  1987,  but 
this  promise  lias  not  been  kept.  Soviet  offi- 
cials have  also  refused  to  grant  registration 
and  legal  status  to  entire  religious  denomina- 
tions, most  notably  the  Ukranian  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  sought  recognition  since 
1946. 

There  is  reason  for  optimism  that  real 
change  may  soon  come  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  freer,  more  lit)eral  Soviet  Union  is  certainly 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
must  not  be  so  taken  by  the  promises  of  glas- 
nost that  we  forget  the  atrocities  the  Soviet 


Government  continues  to  commit  In  1987,  the 
600th  anniversary  of  Christianity  in  Lithuania, 
religious  crimes  continued  despite  glasrx>st — a 
prominent  Cattxjik:  activist  was  arrested  in  Vi- 
linius;  despite  the  plea  of  100  Members  of 
Congress,  Bishop  Steponavkaus  is  still  in  in- 
ternal exile  after  26  years;  Western  visitors 
were  prevented  from  attending  ttie  anniversa- 
ry celebration,  and  religkxjs  put)licatkxis  cofv 
tinue  to  be  suppressed.  Religious  groups  are 
also  subject  to  art)itrary  regulatkxis.  They  are 
required  by  law  to  register  with  ttie  Religkjus 
Affairs  Commisskjn,  but  once  registered,  they 
are  subject  to  a  large  body  of  restrictive  mles 
imposed  by  the  Government 

The  legislation  we  are  conskiering  today 
calls  attention  to  all  of  these  problems,  while 
highlighting  the  issue  of  general  amnesty  for 
imprisoned  Christians.  It  calls  on  Soviet  offi- 
cials to  comply  with  its  obligations  under  sev- 
eral intemational  human  rights  accords  and  to 
allow  people  of  all  religkjns  to  practice  wittKxrt 
interference,  persecution  or  harassment  It 
also  seeks  to  address  restrictions  on  where 
people  can  worship  and  how  bibles  can  be 
published  and  distributed.  At  this  crucial  point 
in  United  States-Soviet  relations,  this  far 
reaching  legislation  will  send  a  corx:rete  mes- 
sage about  Americans'  strong  commitment  to 
religious  freedom.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  chorus  of  others  wtio  support  this 
sensible  and  timely  resolution. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too  often,  we 
Americans  take  our  freedoms  for  granted.  Not 
only  do  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  freedoms  we 
have,  but  we  also  fail  to  recognize  the  bask: 
freedoms  which  many  of  our  brottiers  in  for- 
eign countries  do  not  enjoy. 

For  over  200  years,  we  Americans  have 
been  able  to  practice  the  religk>n  of  our 
choice  without  the  fear  of  governmental  inter- 
vention. Our  Founding  Fatfiers  tfiought  this 
principle  so  fundamentally  important  that  it  is 
the  first  guarantee  of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  But 
written  words  mean  nothing  unless  they  are 
supported  by  corresponding  actions.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  similar 
guarantee  of  religkjus  freedom,  but  rattier 
than  being  able  to  practice  ttieir  religk>n  with- 
out fear  of  retribution.  Soviet  Christians  and 
Jews  have  been  forced  to  endure  many  years 
of  persecution.  Thousands  of  churches  have 
been  closed,  believers  have  tieen  imprisoned, 
and  laws  have  been  enacted  whk:h  have  pro- 
vided further  barriers  to  the  free  practice  of  re- 
ligkjn. 

If  General  Secretary  Gortachev  is  serious 
about  making  Soviet  society  more  open,  he 
can  begin  by  releasing  imprisoned  Christians 
and  Jews  and  allowing  Soviet  citizens  to 
freely  practice  Vne  religion  of  their  choice.  Until 
this  very  basic  human  right  is  observed  in  the 
Soviet  Unron,  many  of  us  will  be  skeptical  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Gortwchev's  talk  of 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Con- 
cun^ent  Resolution  223,  a  bill  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  tiiat  tfie  Soviet  Unwn 
should  proclaim  general  amnesty  for  impris- 
oned Christians,  and  I  applaud  the  House  for 
today  passing  this  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  with  my 
colleagues  to  express  sb^ong  unanimous  sup- 


port for  Soviet  Christians  forbidden  from  exer- 
cising their  basic  human  rights  to  freedom  of 
expresskm  and  freedom  of  worship.  Similarty, 
I  stand  to  express  my  outrage  arxj  strong  corv 
demnation  of  ttie  Soviet  Government  The  sit- 
uation of  Christians  in  ttie  Soviet  Unksn  clearly 
displays  ttie  tyrannal  Soviet  Government's 
utter  contempt  for  fundamental  human  rights. 
The  Soviet  Government  simply  igrxxes  the 
basK  human  rights  of  its  citizens  because  ac- 
knowledging ttiem  couM  threaten  the  selfish 
rule  whKh  the  elitist  government  imposes  on 
its  subjects. 

Certain  liberties  are  inherent  functions  of 
human  life.  As  every  human  being  can  think, 
speak,  and  move,  freedom  of  belief,  e)^es- 
sk>n,  and  movement  are  innate  human  rights. 
They  are  activities  which  cannot  be  removed 
from  a  human  tieing.  Governments  do  not 
grant  these  rights;  good  governments  protect 
ttiem,  abhorrent  governments  attempt  to  re- 
press them  Ijy  punishing  those  wfio  exercise 
ttiem.  In  the  absence  of  a  repressive  govern- 
ment a  human  tieing  can  tielieve  as  he  or  sfie 
chooses.  But  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  accom- 
plrces  have  no  problems  with  imprisoning 
Soviet  citizens  wtio  simply  express  their  faith 
in  Christianity. 

An  example  of  the  cruelty  of  paranoid  and 
selfish  Soviet  tyranny  can  tie  found  in  the  de- 
sfoyed  life  of  Vytautas  Lazinskas.  Like  me. 
Vytautas  is  a  Christian.  Unlike  me,  Vytautas  is 
suffering  extreme  dehumanization  in  a  Soviet 
latior  camp  tiecause  he  erected  a  cross  in 
publk:.  For  this  crime  Vytautas  was  anested  in 
1972  and  has  not  been  free  since.  He  is  re- 
ported to  suffer  severe  emotional  illness  be- 
cause of  ttie  forcible  psychiatric  treatment  he 
has  received.  What  value  does  humanity  have 
in  a  totalitarian  society  anyway? 

I've  tieen  to  ttie  woriters  paradise  of  Soviet 
Russia.  I've  seen  detiumanized  subjects  of 
Soviet  rule.  And,  I've  become  ctose  friends 
with  people  who  want  nothing  more  than  the 
bask;  freedoms  that  ttiey  are  born  with. 

I  don't  know  what  harm  can  come  from  al- 
lowing people  to  practice  their  religion.  I  don't 
know  what  tienefit  can  tie  gained  by  punishing 
those  wtio  try  to  do  so.  I  do  understand,  how- 
ever, that  ttie  Soviet  regime  must  feel  threat- 
ened by  ttiose  who  place  their  faith  in  God, 
those  who  refuse  to  pledge  blind  obedience  to 
their  totalitarian  government 

I  pray  for  Vytautas  Lazinskas  and  all  ottier 
Soviet  citizens  wtio  are  imprisoned  for  their 
beliefs.  And,  I  accept  my  responsibility  as  a 
representative  of  a  free  nation  to  help  oUiers 
gain  their  innate  freedom.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  express  our  outrage  concerning  Soviet 
contempt  for  personal  liberties  at  every  meet- 
ing that  we  have  with  ttie  Soviet  Government 
including  meetings  with  Soviet  citeens  hand 
pKked  to  travel  to  AmerKa. 

I  stand  as  a  cosponsor  in  sti-ong  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  223  and  I  want 
to  commend  Tom  Lantos  and  Christopher 
Smith  for  inti^odudng  it  I  urge  General  Secre- 
tary Gortiachev  that  if  tie  ever  wants  the  free 
worid  to  tiust  or  respect  him,  he  must  tiegin  to 
respect  the  rights  of  Vytautas  Lazinskas  and 
all  the  ottier  Soviet  citizens  wtio  simply  want 
to  believe  as  they  choose,  not  as  ttiey  are 
toM. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russia  had  a 
long  and  proud  religkxjs  ti-adition.  Russians 


have  made  invaluatile  contributions  to  ttie 
workj  of  CtKistian  literature,  musk:,  foik  art, 
customs,  and  ptaces  of  worship.  When  the 
Communists  txutually  overthrew  Czar  Nicholas 
II,  in  1917,  ttiey  moved  quk:kly  to  desti'oy  reli- 
gkxis  freedom  in  ttieir  new  State,  ttie  Soviet 
Unk>n.  Ttie  Bolsheviks  recognized  that  a 
strong  religious  movement  woukJ  undermine 
ttie  authority  of  ttieir  party  wtiich  demanded 
total  ot)edience.  Unlike  a  democracy  or  even 
an  auttioritarian  regime,  a  Communist  govern- 
ment demands  total  control  of  the  econorrac 
and  social  lives  of  its  citizens  because  it  does 
not  respect  tiie  auttiorlty  of  God. 

For  propaganda  purposes,  Vne  Communists 
told  the  worid  ttiat  ttieir  new  "Constitution" 
guaranteed  religkius  freedom.  Later  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  numerous  international  agree- 
ments which  obligated  it  to  respect  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  including  a 
pledge  under  ttie  Helsinki  accords  to  "respect 
*  *  *  freedom  of  thought  conscience,  religion 

or  belief Over  the  years,  the  atheist 

leaders  of  the  Soviet  Unnn  have  carried  out 
their  war  against  religkjn  by  ck>sing  ttiousands 
of  churches,  persecuting  an  untold  number  of 
believers,  restricting  ttieological  seminaries, 
and  forbidding  formal  religkxjs  instruction  for 
persons  under  18  years  of  age.  Today  some 
150  Christians  are  imprisoned,  in  exile,  or  in 
psychiatric  prisons  in  the  Soviet  Unkm  tie- 
cause  of  their  religious  belief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Secretary  Gortiactiev 
must  be  commended  for  his  recent  remarks 
that  he  intends  to  allow  greater  rellgk>us  free- 
dom as  part  of  his  effort  to  litieralize  his  State. 
I  believe  that  this  bill.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 223,  whtch  expresses  the  "sense  of 
Congress"  ttiat  the  Soviet  Union  shoukj  cease 
persecution  of  Christians  in  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
help  urge  the  General  Secretary  to  keep  his 
word  and  allow  religkius  freedom.  This  bill 
urges  the  Soviet  Unkin  to  comply  with  its  Con- 
stitution and  its  obligations  under  ttie  Helsinki 
accords;  it  requires  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
Christians  imprisoned  because  of  ttieir  reli- 
gious tieliefs,  and  it  requests  ttiat  religious  tie- 
lievers  of  all  ages  to  practice  their  faith  with- 
out any  restrkitions.  Hopefully,  President 
Reagan  will  present  Mr.  Gortiachev  with  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  when  they  tioth  meet 
in  Moscow,  to  discuss  arms  control  and  world 
affairs  later  this  month. 

I  am  sure  ttiat  all  of  my  colleagues  will  see 
the  wisdom  in  voting  for  this  measure.  By  sup- 
porting this  bill,  we  will  honor  Congressman 
Christopher  Smith  who  has  worked  so  hard 
to  make  this  tiill  a  reality  while  also  paying 
tribiute  to  our  own  cultural  and  political  tierit- 
age.  The  Pilgrams  came  to  our  country  in 
search  of  rellgkius  freedom  and  ttiey  fourided 
our  country  on  the  principle  ttiat  n^n  is  sut>- 
sen/ient  to  God  and  that  ttie  state  is  subservi- 
ent to  the  people.  Hence,  our  country  has 
tieen  blessed  over  the  years  with  religkxjs  and 
political  freedom.  We  tiave  a  moral  obligation 
to  urge  ottier  states  to  provkle  Its  citizens  with 
ttie  same  freedoms  whk:h  tiave  made  our  own 
lives  so  rich  and  wonderful. 

Mr.  FASCEIliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).    The    question    is    on    the 
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motion  of f ei  ed  by  the  genUeman  from 
norida  [Mr  Pascell]  that  the  House 
sagsteai  th<  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  :  esolutlon.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolul  ion  223.  as  amended. 

The  quest!  an  was  taken. 

Mr.  SMT  "H  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  oq  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  a  ndnays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEA  KER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


MAKING     tTHE     INTERNATIONAL 
OROANG  ATIONS     IMMUNITIES 
ACT  APPLICABLE  TO   THE   OR- 
OANIZAT  [ON        OP        EASTERN 
CARIBBE^  STATES 
Mr.  PASC  '^■T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  t  he  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  4162)  x>  make  the  International 
Organlzatioi  is  Immunities  Act  applica- 
ble to  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  S  Ates. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.4163 

Be  it  enacU  i  bif  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepnaentaHv  !S  of  the  United  Stata  of 
America  in  Ixmgrett  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon  11  of  th  i  Inteniational  Orsanintions 
Immunltiea  A  *  (22  UJ8.C.  288f-l)  is  amend- 
ed by  inaertln  i  "and  to  the  Organization  of 
Eastern  Carl  thean  States  (including  any 
office  estabUihed  in  the  United  States  by 
that  organisa  ion)"  after  "European  Space 
Agency." 

The  SPE/  KER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  til  Is  motion. 

The  gent  eman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pascell]  wiJ  1  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  tb  ;  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  La  BOMARSiHO]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  tninutes. 

The  Chaii  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ploridi ,  [ICr.  Pascell]. 

Mr.  PASC  BiT.T.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speak  ;r,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4162,  makin  [  the  International  Organi- 
zations Imr  (unities  Act  applicable  to 
the  Organiz  ition  of  Elastem  Caribbean 
States. 

The  Interhational  Organizations  Im- 
munities A<it  extends  to  public  inter- 
national oi  ganizations  certain  privi- 
leges and  in  munities.  including  the  ca- 
pacity to  CO  itract.  acquire  and  dispose 
of  real  property,  and  institute  legal 
proceedings  immunity  from  suit  and 
Judicial  pro  :ess  equivalent  to  that  en- 
joyed by  fo  reign  embassies,  immunity 
from  searct  of  property  and  confisca- 
tion, and  oJier  privileges  relating  to 
customs  rei  vlations  accorded  to  the 
embassies  o  foreign  governments.  The 
legislation  before  the  House  today 
does  not,  h<  wever,  grant  full  diplomat- 
ic immunitjr  to  the  Organization  of 
Elastem  Cai  ibbean  States. 

The  OEC  i  has  received  a  grant  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 


ment to  establish  an  office  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  facilitating  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  East- 
em  Caribbean.  They  have,  in  fact,  al- 
ready established  such  an  office.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  believes 
that  the  granting  of  limited  diplomatic 
immunity  to  the  OECS  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  granted  to  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization,  the  Inter-American  En- 
velopment BanlL,  and  the  Caribbean 
Organization,  is  vpropriate  and  will 
greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
OECS  to  effectively  carry  out  this 
function. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Csockett],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  and  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  for 
his  efforts  in  bringing  this  measure 
before  the  House.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  E.M.  4162. 
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Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4162 
would  make  the  Intematkxtal  OganizatxKis 
Immunities  Act  applKSble  to  the  Oganizaticxi 
of  Eastern  Caribbean  States.  The  International 
Organizatnns  Immunities  Act  provkles  ttie 
legal  framework  within  which  intematkNiat  or- 
ganizatkxis  operate  in  the  United  States.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  will  provkle  the  OECS  with  the 
same  immunities  and  status  tfiat  have  been 
given  to  over  60  other  intematkxial  organiza- 
tions, indudmg  such  regional  bodres  as  tfw 
Oganizalxxi  of  American  States  arxl  the  O- 
ganization  of  African  Unity. 

The  OECS  is  a  C^aribbean  regkxial  organiza- 
tnn  wtwse  ot>iectives  are  to  help  ttiese  small 
island  natxxis  adopt  common  positk>ns  on 
intematk)nal  issues;  to  establish  and  maintain 
arrangements  for  joint  overseas  representa- 
tion and  common  services:  to  promote  unity 
arxj  solidarity  among  the  member  states;  arxl 
to  promote  ecorxxnk:  integratwn  and  develop- 
ment The  OECS  member  states  are  Antigua, 
Dominica.  Grenada.  Monserrat.  SL  Kitts-Nevis, 
St  Lucia,  and  SL  VirK»nL 

Last  July,  ttie  OECS,  working  in  cooperatxxi 
with  Vne  U.S.  Agency  for  Intematnnal  Oevel- 
opmenL  established  a  regiorud  Investment 
promotkxi  entity,  the  Eastern  (Caribbean  In- 
vestment Promotion  Service,  here  in  Washing- 
torv  In  ttie  interest  of  our  relations  with  the 
Eastern  C^aribbean,  tfiis  office.  Its  personnel, 
arxl  its  property  shoukj  have  tfie  appropriate 
international  organizatk>n  status.  This  bill 
would  auttKxize  the  President  to  grant  such 
status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krxMv  of  no  oppositnn  to  ttiis 
bin.  It  was  adopted  by  voice  vote  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  April  27.  It  is  re- 
sponsNB  to  ttie  request  from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  SL  Luda,  the  Honorat)le  John  Compton, 
who  is  also  Chairman  of  ttie  OECS.  In  a  letter 
dated  April  19,  1988.  the  State  Department 
advised  ttie  committee  that  it  had  no  obiectkxi 
to  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  ttiis 
bit 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mi.  Fas- 
cell  and  the  other  sponsors  for  this 
legislation  to  grant  diplomatic  immu- 
nity to  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States  [OECS]. 

The  OECS  is  an  important  organiza- 
tion in  promoting  trade  and  develop- 
ment for  the  small  islands  of  the  East- 
em  Caribbean.  During  the  Grenada 
crisis,  it  also  proved  a  good  friend  of 
the  United  States  in  cooperating  close- 
ly with  our  coimtry  in  taking  action  to 
resolve  a  crisis  to  human  life  and 
democratic  government. 

I  support  this  legislation,  which  wiU 
help  us  maintain  the  best  possible  re- 
lationship with  the  OECS  and  its 
members.  I  would  note,  however,  the 
reservation  of  the  Department  of 
State  that  this  action  should  not  be 
seen  as  creating  a  precedent. 

The  State  Department  has  advised 
that  it  is  not  customary  for  the  United 
States  to  grant  immunity  to  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  not 
a  member.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that,  despite  this  concern,  the  admin- 
istration does  not  oppose  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
support. 

Mr.  OE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  use 
this  occaskm,  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4162, 
to  congratulate  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States  for  the  tremendous  progress 
it  has  made  in  its  brief  history. 

The  Organlzatk>n  of  Eastern  Caribt>ean 
States  is  made  up  of  seven  island  ctxintries  In 
ttie  Caribbean  tfiat  share  a  great  deal  with  the 
people  of  my  distrKt  in  tfie  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  their  neighbors'  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  political  framework  for  regional  coop- 
eration, security,  and  economk;  progress. 

These  natkms  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean 
have  succee(ied  in  establishing  a  common 
currency,  a  cxxnmon  judicial  system,  their  own 
trading  organizatran,  and  a  framework  for  fur- 
ttier  development.  They  deserve  the  help  and 
respect  of  the  United  States,  which  also  has  a 
strong  interest  in  the  economic  and  politk^l 
c(xiditk>ns  in  this  regk>n  that  lies  so  close  off 
our  southern  shores. 

I  hope  ttie  United  States  will  offer  its  assist- 
ance as  ttiese  natk>ns  strive  for  greater 
progress,  and  I  offer  my  full  support  for  this 
legislatk>n  to  give  the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States  limited  international  organi- 
zation status.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  offering  this  bill  that 
both  re(X)gnizes  and  enhances  the  standing  of 
our  neighbcxs  from  the  Eastern  Caribbean. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  h&ck.  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]  that  the  House 
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suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  4162. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  three 
pieces  of  legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    CHAIR- 
MAN    OF    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
CRIME      OF      COMMITTEE      ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY, 

Washington,  DC,  May  10, 1988. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Sfeaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  1X50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  an  investiga- 
tor of  the  Subcommittee  on  CMme  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  been  served 
with   a  deposition  subpoena  duce«   tecum 
issued  by  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida.  After 
consultation  with  the  General  Counsel  to 
the  cnerk,  I  will  notify  you  of  my  determi- 
nations as  required  by  the  House  Rule. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Hughes, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Crime. 


ARIAS  SHOULD  EARN  NOBEL  BY 
CALLING  ORTEGA  TO  ACCOUNT 

(Mr.  BE31EUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)       

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  well  of  the  House  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle in  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  written  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edwards].  This  article  is  entitled: 
"Arias  Should  Earn  Nobel  by  Calling 
Ortega  to  Account." 

As  the  Member  who  first  explained 
the  composition  of  the  original  Arias 
peace  plan  which  preceded  the  Guate- 
mala City  Accord,  to  the  Congress  in 
this  Chamber,  I  regret  to  say  that 
what  some  have  feared  is  indeed  hap- 
pening in  Nicaragua  today,  and  that  is 
that  htunan  rights  abuses  continue. 


the  severe  limitations  on  the  news 
media  in  that  country  continues,  but 
democratization  is  not  proceeding. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards]  in  that  article  suggests  that 
Costa  Rican  President  Oscar  Arias 
talks  a  g(x>d  game  on  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  peace,  but  there  is  more 
to  it  than  talk.  He  has  to  show  some 
courage  as  well. 

I  think  most  of  the  world  applauded 
when  President  Arias  went  to  Stock- 
holm to  receive  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
But  I  believe  all  of  us  also  thought 
there  was  a  commitment  that  went 
with  it.  and  that  was  to  follow- 
through  on  its  implementation. 

President  Arias,  if  you  will  look  on 
your  mantle,  you  wiU  find  that  yoiu- 
Nobel  Prize  is  tarnishing.  You  need  to 
act  to  clean  it  up  and  to  exercise  some 
courage  and  leadership  in  this  hemi- 
sphere: from  your  position  as  a  neigh- 
bor you  need  to  bring  international 
scrutiny  and  pressiu-e  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  live  up  to  their  promises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  by 
Representative  Edwards  with  my 
statement: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  16, 
1988] 

Arias  Should  Earr  Nobel  bt  Callimg 
Ortega  To  Aocouht 

(By  Mickey  Edwards) 

Let  me  tie  blunt. 

Oscar  Arias  has  already  won  his  Notiel 
Prize.  He  tuts  taken  the  money,  taken  the 
medal  and  taken  the  twws. 

Now  he  should  earn  it.  The  Nobel  Prize  is 
a  prize  for  men  and  women  of  courage. 
Gandhi  opposed  the  oppression  of  the  Brit- 
ish, took  great  risks  and  eventually  was 
murdered.  Mother  Teresa  exposes  herself 
daily  to  terrible  disease.  Bishop  Tutu  speaks 
out  forcefully  in  a  land  often  filled  with 
hate. 

Oscar  Arias,  safe  behind  the  borders  of 
Costa  Rica,  wearing  expensive  clothes  and 
living  well,  holds  his  tongue  as  the  Nicara- 
guan  government  taunts  him.  and  us. 

Mr.  Arias  is  capable  of  sounding  impas- 
sioned in  the  cause  of  freedom.  As  the  com- 
mencement speaker  at  the  National  Univer- 
sity in  San  Jose  two  years  ago.  I  took  the 
platform  following  a  passionate  address  by 
Mr.  Arias,  who  had  just  denounced  to  his 
countrymen  the  evils  of  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  theme  he  repeated  to  me 
as  we  sat  side  by  side  later  in  the  program, 
and  one  tliat  he  has  echoed  on  several  other 
occassions  when  I  have  met  with  tiim. 

Relatively  safe  in  San  Jose,  discussing 
theory  and  hopes.  Mr.  Arias  has  been  a 
staunch  defender  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. And  he  has  insisted  all  along  that  the 
so-called  Arias  Peace  Plan,  for  which  he 
won  his  Nobel  Prize,  is  actually  a  peace  and 
democracy  plan,  one  that  calls  simulta- 
neously for  moves  toward  peace  and  the  in- 
stitution of  democracy  inside  Nicaragua.  By 
democracy,  he  has  said,  he  means  the  whole 
ball  of  wax:  a  free  press,  justice,  free  elec- 
tions—the essential  accoutrements  of  a  free 
people. 

What  has  happened?  Just  in  the  past  60 
days: 

La  Prensa,  Nicaragua's  opposition  newspa- 
per, has  been  censored,  threatened,  and  has 
twice  been  closed. 


Mobs  of  govemment-sponsored  hooligans 
have  taunted,  haraaaed  and  beaten  citizens. 
InchHllng  repeated  assaults  on  the  elderly 
and  dSBpenle  women  whose  aons  are  held 
captive  in  Sandlnteta  priaons. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  has  been  dosed 
and  its  functions  turned  over  to  the  bead  of 
the  state  police. 

Peaceful  demonstrations  have  been  forc- 
ibly disrupted  by  the  government. 

Independent  radio  stations  have  tieen 
closed  down  for  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment line. 

Journalists  have  l>een  tieaten. 

Labor  leaders  and  leaders  of  the  internal 
democratic  opposition  have  been  arrested 
and  tossed  in  jail. 

Mr.  Arias  has  said  nothing. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  to  be  upset 
about  here  in  Congress,  including  the  fact 
that  the  food  suppUes  voted  to  send  to  the 
Contras  have  not  been  delivered,  and  mem- 
bers of  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright's  staff 
have  intervened  with  the  delivery  agent— 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment— in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  food  sliip- 
ments. 

But  that  is  a  matter  lietween  ourselves 
and  the  speaker  of  our  House.  Mr.  Arias  is 
another. 

To  a  large  extent,  it  was  Mr.  Arias  and  his 
well-promoted  peace  plan  ttiat  persuaded 
many  in  Congress  to  vote  to  cut  off  further 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  That  forced  the 
Ckintras  to  sit  down  at  the  tiargaining  table 
with  no  cards  to  play  and  have  given  Sandi- 
nista  President  Daniel  Ortega  the  courage 
to  do  such  things  as  threatening  the  Con- 
tras with  a  massive  military  offensive  if 
they  do  not  sign  the  agreement  he  proposes. 

The  kicker  is,  of  course,  that  the  Con- 
tras—with  no  food  and  ammunition— are 
weaker  ttian  ever  before,  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas— enjoying  a  rest  from  battle  and  sup- 
ported by  new  shipments  of  Soviet  aid — are 
now  stronger  than  ever.  Yet  even  ttiis — Mr. 
Ortega's  belligerent  military  ttireat— 
prompted  no  response  from  Mr.  Arias. 

It  is  time  to  call  the  Sandinistas  to  ac- 
count. It  is  time  to  speak  out  in  opposition 
to  continued  human-rights  abuses  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Arias  talks  a  good  game.  He  speaks  of 
democracy  and  freedom  and  [>eace  and  won- 
derful tilings  like  that.  But  if  he  aspires 
truly  to  join  the  ranks  of  Gandhi,  Mother 
Teresa  and  Desmond  Tutu,  then  he  must  do 
more  than  talk.  He  must  show  some  courage 
as  welL 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SANTA  RITA 
EXCHANGE  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hates  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  S[>eaker.  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  three  other  Members  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation. 
Mr.  SxTTiiF.  Mr.  Ktl,  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  will  resolve  a  ntimber  of  out- 
standing and  difficult  land  manage- 
ment problems  in  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na. This  legislation  is  identical  to  legis- 
lation already  introduced  iu  the 
Senate  by  Senators  E)eConcini  and 
McCain,  and  very  similsir  to  a  bill  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Uoall. 
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The  one  isssue  of  contention  in- 
volves the  Kofa  National  WUdlife 
Refuge.  Currently,  a  utility  corridor 
nms  through  this  refuge.  This  corri- 
dor contains  one  above-ground  500- 
kUovolt  powerllne,  and  eight  subsur- 
face oU,  gas  and  fiber-optic  lines.  An 
additional  powerllne  is  proposed  to 
carry  power  from  Arizona  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  southern  California. 
An  environmental  impact  statement  is 
currently  being  prepared,  and  while 
the  proposal  to  put  in  the  line  may  not 
be  imminent,  it  is  certainly  not  "inac- 
tive." 

The  proposal  we  offer  is  to  move  the 
northern  boimdary  of  the  Kofa 
Refuge  to  a  point  south  of  the  energy 
corridor.  The  lands  north  of  this 
boundary,  consisting  of  47,000  acres, 
will  be  managed  by  the  BLM  for  its 
wUdemess,  wUdlife  and  energy  corri- 
dor values.  This  proposal  is  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  UJ5.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service,  which  recognizes  that  the 
management  of  the  energy  corridor 
poses  conflicts  to  their  management 
mission.  The  entire  energy  corridor, 
from  Phoenix  to  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
is  managed  by  BLM  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  this  transit  through  the 
Kofa  WUdlife  Refuge.  Common  sense 
and  good  management  practices  argue 
stomgly  for  consolidating  this  utility 
corridor  under  single  management. 

The  BLM  will  manage  the  land  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service,  including  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  prohibition  on  grazing 
and  mineral  withdrawal.  Concurrent 
with  this  proposal  is  the  addition  of 
16,500  acres  of  BLM  land  adjoining 
the  Kofa  Refuge  to  the  refuge  as  wU- 
demess to  be  managed  by  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  for  the  critical  wild- 
Uf  e  habitat. 

While  this  particular  provision  is  op- 
posed by  some  national  environmental 
groups,  other  groups,  including  the  Ar- 
izona Game  and  Fish  Commission— 
which  is  responsible  for  managing  the 
bighorn  sheep  popiUation— the  Co- 
chise Conservation  CouncU,  the  Arizo- 
na State  Parks  Board,  the  Southern 
Arizona  Environmental  CoiuicU,  and 
the  Huachuca  Audubon  Society  have 
stated  strongly  that  the  controversy 
over  the  Kofa  section  should  not  scut- 
tle this  legislation  which  provides  so 
many  pubUc  land  protections  and  ben- 
efits for  the  people  of  Arizona. 

It's  the  opinion  of  the  sponsors  that 
the  Kofa  provision  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  solve  yet  an- 
other longstanding  problem  in  a  bal- 
anced and  reasonable  way.  This  is  our 
only  disagreement  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. This  is  not  a  contentious  dis- 
agreement, but  introduction  of  this 
bUl  is  a  first  step  before  we  continue 
to  meet  and  discuss  our  differences 
and  eventuaUy  resolve  them  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 


Dean  Bibles,  the  Arizona  State  BLM 
director,  and  a  key  player  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation,  has  said: 
"There  have  been  negotiations  and 
compromises  on  everyone's  part.  And 
everyone  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
step  in  and  protect  those  vital  re- 
sources that  are  so  important  to  us  aU. 
while  at  the  same  time,  providing  the 
means  for  Arizona  to  continue  to  grow 
and  develop  and  prosper  economical- 
ly." It  is  in  that  spirit  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  offered,  and  in  that  spirit  I  will 
work  closely  with  Iiir.  Udall  in  sup- 
port of  our  mutual  purposes  and 
toward  agreement  on  those  matters 
that  divide  us. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bibles,  special 
mention  must  also  go  to  other  leaders 
in  the  State  who  deserve  credit  for 
putting  this  package  together;  Michael 
Spear,  southwest  regional  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  and 
Jean  Hassell,  Arizona  State  land  com- 
missioner and  formerly  the  chief  of 
the  Southwest  region  of  the  n.S. 
Forest  Service.  They  are  dedicated 
stewards  of  the  land  under  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  Arizonans  owe  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  service 
and  skill. 


MAYOR  RICHARD  S.  CALIGUIRI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CoTNE]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  May  6,  1988. 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  lost  its  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  S.  Caliguiri.  Mayor  Caliguiri 
died  of  a  heart  attack  brought  on  by  the  ef- 
fects of  a  rare  disease,  amyloidosis.  During 
his  1 1  years  as  mayor  of  PittstMjrgh.  Dick  Cali- 
guiri led  Pittsburgh  to  its  second  renaissance, 
a  rebirth  that  saw  a  strengthened  economy,  a 
revitalized  downtown  area,  improved  neighbor- 
fKxxJs,  arxi  a  renewal  of  spirit  for  the  resi- 
dents of  our  city. 

Mayor  Caliguiri  tiegan  his  public  service 
career  in  1956  as  an  assistant  in  the  city's 
park  system.  In  his  13  years  tfiere.  he  t>ecame 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  city's  various 
neightxxhoods  and  the  workings  of  city  gov- 
ernment In  1968,  ttien  Mayor  Joseph  Barr 
tKought  Dick  into  the  mayor's  office  as  an  as- 
sistant secretary.  From  there,  Dick  rose  to  the 
positk}n  of  director  of  parks  and  recreation. 

Mayor  Caliguiri  t>egan  his  politk^al  career 
when  he  was  appointed  to  a  city  council  va- 
cancy in  1970.  He  ttien  ran  on  his  own  in  the 
1971  election  and  led  Vne  tKket  with  nearly 
104,000  votes.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
Dick  on  city  council  from  1973  until  1977.  As 
a  councilman,  Dick  sf>owed  those  qualities 
that  would  serve  him  so  well  as  mayor  he 
was  a  serious,  hard-working  councilman  wfio 
toved  his  city  arxl  devoted  his  energies  to 
issues  and  activities  that  wouki  improve  ttie 
quality  of  life  for  Pittsburghers.  He  understood 
that  a  life  in  politKS  is  a  life  of  service  to  ttie 
community. 


In  1973,  Dick  CaTiguiri  ran  for  rrwyor  and 
tost  a  ctose  race  to  Pete  Flaherty.  He  re- 
sumed his  work  on  city  council  and  t)ecame 
president  pro  tempore,  and  subsequently, 
council  presklent  In  1977.  Mayor  Pete  Fla- 
herty left  the  dty  to  join  the  Carter  administra- 
tion in  Washington,  and  Councilman  Caliguiri 
became  Mayor  Caliguiri  for  the  first  time,  rising 
from  his  p<»itkxi  of  council  preskJenl  He  im- 
mediately reached  out  to  the  business  com- 
munity to  begin  what  would  be  called  "Renais- 
sance II,"  a  long-term  project  that  would  re- 
store pride  in  tt)e  city.  This  became  the  theme 
of  Mayor  Caliguiri's  election  campaign,  and  it 
proved  to  be  successful.  In  November  1977, 
Dtok  Caliguiri  was  elected  to  his  first  full  term 
as  mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 

Those  of  us  wtro  live  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh take  pride  in  the  diverse  makeup  of  our 
town.  We  are  a  dty  of  corporations  and  neigh- 
borhoods, ethnic  groups  and  universities,  la- 
borers and  health  care  professionals.  Dick  Ca- 
liguiri was  at  home  with  any  and  all  of  these 
groups  and  he  was  able  to  bring  them  togeth- 
er for  the  common  good  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  were  among  the  first  organi- 
zations to  comnr»emorate  Mayor  Caliguiri.  The 
mayor's  initials.  R.S.C.  have  been  sewn  onto 
the  sleeve  of  their  uniforms,  and  I  thought  that 
Dk:k  would  have  been  delighted  at  this  honor. 
It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  Pirates  are 
still  In  Pittsburgh,  and  their  recent  resurgence 
is  symbolic  of  Pittsburgh's  restored  pride. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  Mayor  Richard  S. 
Caliguiri.  but  he  left  us  with  a  legacy  of  pride 
in  our  community  and  hope  for  continued 
growth  and  prosperity. 


THE  BUREAUCRATS  PROTECT 
THEIR  PADA  BUREAUCRACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington 
boondoggles  have  a  life  of  their  own  and 
unless  they  are  nipped  in  the  bud  they 
become  part  of  the  landscape  forevermore. 

The  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association 
[FADA]  is  at  just  such  a  crossroads. 

After  9  months  of  intense  scrutiny  which 
clearty  identified  FADA  as  a  prime  candidate 
for  tha  boondoggle  Hall  of  Fame,  I  wrote  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman  M. 
Danny  Wall  on  May  3  asking  that  the  Board 
take  steps  to  voluntarily  dissolve  FADA.  The 
letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  reflected  a  growing  con- 
sensus of  Members  of  the  Banking  Committee 
who  have  followed  the  operations  of  FADA 
closely  over  the  months. 

Now.  we  have  the  answer.  Wrapped  be- 
tween layers  of  bureaucratic  niceties  the 
FHLBB  says  "no."  It  is  not  headline  news  that 
the  FHLBB  wants  to  keep— or  at  least  defend 
to  its  final  hour— the  creature  it  created  nearty 
3  years  ago.  Any  other  reaction  would  have 
shaken  the  bureaucratic  worid  of  Washington. 

With  the  FHLBB's  answer  in  hand  we  in  the 
Congress  must  get  on  with  the  job  of  straight- 
ening out  the  mess  and  establishing  a  rational 
cost-effk»ent  approach  to  disposing  of  the 
$7.5  billton  of  assets  acquired  from  failed  and 
failing  savings  and  loans. 
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As  king  as  the  jerry-built  stivcture  of  FADA 
is  in  place  we  won't  have  a  rational  approach 
to  tills  critical  task.  We'll  continue  to  have  in- 
efficiency and  waste.  The  structure,  the  mind- 
set and  the  history  of  the  agency  renders 
makeshift  repairs  a  very  poor  kiea. 

In  my  letter  of  May  3  I  toW  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman  Danny  Wall:  "The 
committee  hopes  that  the  Bank  Board  will  vol- 
untarily dissolve  FADA.  Please  be  advised, 
however,  that  the  committee  is  fully  prepared 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  disscNe  FADA 
with  or  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  Bank 
Board.  Legislation  to  accomplish  that  end  is 
about  to  t>e  introduced." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  proceed  on  that 
course. 

In  Its  defense  of  the  indefensible,  the 
FHLBB  attempts  to  establish  tiiese  points: 

The  claim:  That  dissolving  FADA  woukj 
result  in  confusion,  delays,  and  management 
disruption. 

The  facts:  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  [FSLIC]  already  re- 
views all  FADA  business  decisions,  including 
sales,  through  a  system  of  business  plans  and 
regional  and  national  review  committees. 
FSLIC  staff  have  always  remained  knowledge- 
able of  and  have  made  vie  final  decisions  on 
the  assets  managed  by  FADA  and  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  items  moving  through  the 
pipeline.  There  would  not  be  disnjption;  only 
the  removal  of  a  duplicate  layer  of  bureaucra- 
cy. 

The  daim:  That  dissolving  FADA  would  cost 
millions  of  dollars  because  FADA  is  now  prof- 
itable. 

The  facts:  Any  apparent  profits  generated 
by  FADA  are  the  direct  result  of  creative 
bookkeeping.  First,  FSLIC  was  directed  to  pay 
$6  million  to  FADA  for  contested  expenses 
which  the  FSLIC  receiverships  had  refused  to 
pay.  Second,  the  Bank  Board  orchestrated  a 
new,  more  generous,  contract  which  pays 
FADA  a  larger  management  fee  and  adds  a 
disposition  fee.  Taking  just  one  Institution's 
portfolio— that  of  Vernon  Savings  and  Loan— 
the  new  conti-act  would  pay  FADA  $16.9  mil- 
lion more  than  the  old  conti-act  and  $17.4  mil- 
lion more  than  if  the  assets  were  managed  "in 
house,"  including  all  FADA  staff  now  respon- 
sible for  Vernon's  assets  compensated  at 
their  cun^ent  salary  and  benefits  level. 

The  claim:  That  additional  costs  would  be 
incurred  to  manage  the  assets  "in  house"  or 
directly  through  other  private  conto-actors. 

The  facts:  I  cannot  imagine  a  scenario 
where  removing  FADA  and  handling  assets 
"in  house"  or  directly  through  private  conti-ac- 
tors  could  t)e  more  expensive  than  the  current 
operations.  FADA  has  managed  few  assets  by 
itself,  relying  extensively  on  the  use  of  sub- 
contractors. While  FADA  accumulated  an  op- 
erating deficit  of  $15  million,  it  passed  on 
more  than  $50  million  in  subcontractor  costs 
to  FSLIC  receiverships. 

Since  FSLIC  already  pays  for  all  of  the  sub- 
conti-actor  bills,  in  addition  to  all  of  FADA's 
expenses,  removing  FADA  could  only  result  in 
savings. 

The  claim:  That  a  study  commisstoned  by 
FSLIC  supports  the  Bank  Board's  contention 
that  FADA  provides  better  value  than  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


The  facts:  This  telep^lOr>e  survey  received 
just  29  responses  from  135  companies  ques- 
ttoned,  ar>d  many  of  the  responses  were  quali- 
fied. This  study  is  in  direct  conflict  with  data 
collected  by  committee  staff  whk:h  compares 
in  great  detail  the  cost  structure  of  tiMO  large 
private  contractors  with  FADA.  The  data  used 
in  this  analysis  was  produced  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

The  claim:  That  FADA's  fee  is  72  basis 
points,  including  disposition  fees,  after  factor- 
ing in  the  profits  returned  to  FSLIC. 

The  facts:  FADA's  new  contact  guarantees 
90  basis  points  for  asset  management  and  re- 
lated services  and  150  t>asis  points  for  dispo- 
sition. In  addition,  FADA  can  still  pass  on  cer- 
tain sulxxjntractor  costs  directiy  to  FSLIC. 

The  claim:  That  FADA  has  had  significant 
staff  reductions  thus  far  In  1 988  resulting  In  an 
annualized  savings  of  $2  million. 

The  facts:  Unfortunately  many  of  ttie  indivkl- 
uals  tiiat  have  resigned  from  FADA  are  the 
very  individuals  who  had  real  estate  and  work- 
out expertise,  which  will  t>e  critically  needed  in 
the  months  ahead. 

The  claim:  With  competition  from  FADA,  the 
private  sector  will  be  forced  to  scale  down  its 
charges  to  the  FSLIC. 

The  facts:  The  committee's  data  demon- 
strates that  FSLIC  is  able  to  lower  conti^actor 
costs  through  competitive  biddtng  and  obtain 
private  sector  services  at  a  lower  cost  than 
FADA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  fit>m  the  Bank 
Board  does  not  lessen  our  resolve  to  assure 
the  maximum  recovery  for  the  FSLIC  insur- 
ance fund.  The  committee  will  move  forward 
on  legislation  which  will  abolish  FADA  and  put 
FSLIC  back  on  track  in  managing  problem 
assets  In  a  sensible  and  cost-efficient  manner. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Akaka  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  May  18  and  19,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stratton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  May  17,  18,  and  19,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and 
May  18,  on  account  of  death  in  the 
famUy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  foUowing  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoLBE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  18. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  18. 
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Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Dardem. 
Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  WoLPE. 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  norida. 
Mr.  Eroreich. 
Mr.  HoYER. 
Mr.  Dellums. 
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Mr.  GuARiNi. 
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Mr.  SiKORSKI. 

Mr.  Kennedy  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 


SENATE  BILI^S  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1476.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Record  Center  at  9700  Page  Boulevard, 
Overland.  MO,  as  the  "SSG  Charles  F.  Pre- 
vedel  Building";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  1883.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trade-marks  used  in  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain 
international  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  1986.  An  act  to  study,  control,  and 
reduce  the  pollution  of  aquatic  environ- 
ments from  plastic  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.  1989.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Treaty 
on  Fisheries  Between  the  Govenmjents  of 
Certain  Pacific  Island  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marsha 
D.  Christopher;  and 

H.R.  1430.  An  act  to  authorize  decora- 
tions, medals,  and  other  recognition  for 
service  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 


his  approval,  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

On  AprU  13,  1988: 
H.R.  3.  An  act  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  May  18,  1988,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3618.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority  as  of  May 
1,  1988,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  E>oc. 
No.  100-195);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3619.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
the  selected  acquisition  reports  [SAR'sl  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1987,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2432;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3620.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  planned  Air  Force 
Strategic  Air  Command  [SAC1  Air  Division 
realignment,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2687(b); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

3621.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  authorize 
the  imposition  of  civil  money  penalties  in 
certain  circumstances:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3622.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  license 
for  the  export  of  major  defense  equipment 
sold  commercially  under  a  contract  for 
$14,000,000  or  more  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-20-88),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3623.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Legislative  Affairs),  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  determination  that  it  is 
in  the  national  Interest  to  grant  assistance 
to  the  Country  of  Cote  d'lvoire  which  is 
more  than  6  months  in  default  on  loans 
made  under  the  FAA,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2370(q):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3624.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availabilty  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  31  March  1988,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2768;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3625.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  for  PhUip  D.  Winn,  of 
Colorado,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Switzerland;  for  Christopher  W.S.  Ross,  of 
California,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
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and  FlenlpotentUry  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Al- 
geria; and  for  Richard  L.  Williams,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordtauury  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public, and  for  their  families,  pursuant  to  22 
VS.C.  3»44(bK2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3626.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
UJS.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3627.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  those  Foreign  Military  Sales  cus- 
tomers with  approved  cash  flow  financing  in 
excess  of  $100  million  as  of  October  1,  1987, 
pursuant  to  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  sec- 
tion 25(a),  paragraph  (5)(B);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3628.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calender 
year  1987,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Govenmient  Operations. 

3629.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration  and  Resources 
Management,  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  federal  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3630.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  (Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks),  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an 
interim  report  for  the  inclusion  of  Wildcat 
Brook  in  New  Hampshire  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1276(a)(89); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3631.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al for  fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
522;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3632.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Federal  Highway  Administration, 
transmitting  a  study  entitled,  "S.E.  17th 
Street  Causeway  Pinal  Feasibility  Study 
Report,"  as  weU  as  a  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration "Technical  Summary  and  Rec- 
ommendations," pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-17,  section  169(d)  (101  Stat.  216);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3633.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  1986 
annual  report  on  fatal  and  injury  accident 
rates  on  public  roads  In  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  401  nt.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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other  purposes  (Rept. 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  448.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3146,  a  bill  to 
clarify  certain  restrictions  on  distribution  of 
advertisements  and  other  information  con- 
cerning lotteries  and  similar  activities 
(Rept.  100-625).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  449.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  4586,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  100-626).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  to  aliens 
who  are  nationals  of  certain  foreign  states 
in  crises  authorization  to  remain  temporari- 
ly in  the  United  States;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  100-627).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 

PUBLIC 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4387.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1989  for  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Govenunent,  for  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system,  and  for 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

[The  following  action  occurred  on  May  16, 

1988] 
Under  clause  5  of  Rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4387.  The  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
4387;  H.R.  4387  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  4605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1987  to 
ensure  the  implementation  of  the  rural 
housing  guaranteed  loan  demonstration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,     Mr.      Richardson.      Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,       Mr.       GONZALEZ,       Mr. 

Ortiz,  Mr.  Bdstamante,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Chapkan,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,     Mr.     Coelho,     and     Mr. 

ROTBAL): 

H.R.  4606.  A  bill  to  establish  the  United 
States-Mexico  Border  Regional  Commission 
and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  human  resources  of  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  region  of  the  United 
States;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Education  and  Labor,  and  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

H.R.  4607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1987  to  establish  a  priority 


project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4608.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  Maritime 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  and  Enhancement 
Act  of  1988";  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Rules,  Merchant 
Marine  and  P^heries,  Wajrs  and  Means,  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     Stahgelaicd,     and     Mr. 
Upton): 
H.R.  4609.  A  bill  to  provide  protection  for 
established  recreational  uses  of  water  re- 
sources projects  constructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU  : 
H.R.  4610.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  restoration  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  PV>rt  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi  (for 
himself    and    Mr.    Smith    of    New 
Jersey)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  4611.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  and 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  certain 
improvements  in  the  educational  assistance 
programs  for  veterans  and  eligible  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    FRANK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr. 
Morrison,     of     Connecticut,     Mr. 
Caroin,  Mr.  Swinsall,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,   Mr.   Parris,   Mrs.   Mor- 
ELLA,  andMr.  Sisisky): 
H.R.  4612.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide   for  an  exclusive 
remedy  against  the  United  States  for  suits 
based  upon  certain  negligent  or  wrongful 
acts  or  omissions  of  U.S.  employees  commit- 
ted within  the  scope  of  their  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hubbard): 
H.R.  4613.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  hlmseU,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Jetfords, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Moakixy,  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Matsoi,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Synar,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Gtnderson, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Goodling,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
C^ROCKETT,  Mr.  Fort  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mrs.  Saiki,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Mr. 
Blazi: 
H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Community  Service  Employment 
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Americans 
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grants  for  the  employment 
in  providing  child  care 
with  low  income;  to  the  Com- 
Equcation  and  Labor. 

HucKABY   (for   himself,   Mr. 
and  Mr.  Coubest): 
A  bill  to  esUblish  for  the  1988 
crops  of  upland  cotton  an  op- 
dlversion   program;   to  the 
Agriculture. 
KOLBE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kyl, 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  STxno>): 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
ihterior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Mlurlne  and  Fisheries. 

KOSTMAYER    (for   himself 
.  Edwards  of  OUahoma): 
A  bill  to  provide   assistance 
National  Endowment  for  De- 
promote  democrwy  in  Nicara- 
qommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
McEWEN: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 

'  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial;  to 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


tee 


MARKET: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal- 
joint  boards  at  the  Federal 
Regulatory  Commission  for  energy 

of  joint  Federal-State  interest; 
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SAIKI: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross 
gain  on  certain  sales  of  lands 
leases;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 
STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

of  Alaska): 

A  bill  to  provide  Congressional 

the   Governing   International 

between    the    United 

Government  of  the  German 

Republic;  to  the  Committee  on 

and  Fisheries. 
COELHO: 

Joint  resolution  designating 
through  12,  1988,  as  "National 
Week";  to  the  Commit- 
(Jffice  and  Civil  Service. 
NEAL: 

Joint  resolution  designating 

.989   as   "Greek   Independence 

Day    of    Celebration    of 

American  Democracy";  to  the 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Niel- 

Utah,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Saiki, 

MOORHEAD,     Mr.     GlLHAN,     Mr. 

Mr.  Broomtield.  Mr.  Rose, 
McDaoe,     Mr.     Clinger,     Mr. 
of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Kemp, 
.  Rowland  of  Connecticut): 

302.  Concurrent  resolution 
sense  of  Congress  regarding 

and  prosecution  of  Gener- 

Noriega    of    the    Republic    of 

I  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WOLF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

of  California): 

303.  Concurrent  resolution 
humanitarian    treatment    of 

/(sian  refugees  and  urging  fur- 
to    ensure    humanitarian 
the  refugees;  to  the  Commit- 
Affairs. 
GUCKMAN  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida): 
Resolution  to  express  the 
House  of  Representatives  that 


4>0. 


the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  should 
immediately  establish  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  study  structural  fatigue, 
wear,  corrosion  and  damage  to  aircraft  re- 
sulting from  age  and  intensive  utilization 
and  to  conduct  nondestructive  and  destruc- 
tive testing  of  older  aircraft  on  a  regular 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space 
and  Technology. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

373.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  rela- 
tive to  the  forced  movement  of  farmer- 
owned  reserve  grains  to  commercial  ware- 
houses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

374.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  national 
health  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

375.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  rail  service 
for  Maine  and  New  England;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

376.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  mur- 
dering of  Charles  Thornton,  Lee  Shapiro, 
and  Jim  Lindelof ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

377.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  immigra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

378.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  commercial  aircraft  fleets;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

379.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

380.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  diesel 
fuel  tax  exemption  for  farmers  and  other 
off-road  users;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

381.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mirmesota,  relative  to  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.R.  4622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olious 
W.  Mitchell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4623.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Emma  M. 
McCoUum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  GREEN: 

H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  doc- 
umentation for  a  vessel  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  trade  and  fisheries  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

H.R.  4625.  A  biU  to  issue  a  fisheries  license 
for  the  operation  of  the  vessel  MV  Ocean 
Cyclone:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 

H.R.  4626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cather- 
ine Anne  Bardole  aka  Kathleen  Bardole  and 
her  minor  children,  Lisa  Anne  Farley,  and 
Elaine  Mary  Farley;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKARD: 

H.R.  4627.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
vessel  PUgrim;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  124:  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  570:  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  DioGuaroi, 
Mr.  Ballenger,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Kleczka,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  612:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
Gregg. 

H.R.  640:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  LUNGREN,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  903:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Coelro. 

H.R.  955:  Mr.  Boulter. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Slattkry,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  DeWine, 
Mr.  Yodng  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Gilman,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ja(X)bs,  and 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  1503:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Lagobiarsino,  Mr.  Swindall,  and  Mrs. 
Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1635:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  1692:  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1721:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1961:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  2489:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

H.R.  2674:  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  McE^wen, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  2911:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  2999:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Frank, 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  (i^alifomia. 

H.R.  3071:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

HJl.  3221:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Ms.  I*elosi,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  3233:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.R.  3250:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  3332:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Olin,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  3397:  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Mr. 
DE  Lugo. 


H  R  3490-  Mr  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.     Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mavroules.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 

h'r'  3506"  Mr   Hiler   Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.     Mr.   Lent,   Mr.   Pickett,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 

Baker  Mrs'  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Bent-     Walker,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Rahall,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 

LEY   Mr   Shaw   Mr.  Dornan  of  California,     Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Gunder-  necticut,   Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 

and  Mr  Goodling.                                                son.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Hall  of  Schuette,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Solarz, 

H  R.  3507:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Sol-     Ohio,   Mrs.   Byron,   and  Mr.   Edwards  of  Mr.  Stalungs.  Mr.  Synah.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Oldahoma.  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  4266:  Mr.  Gradison.  H.J.  Res.  518:  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Espy.  Mrs. 

H.R.  4277:  Mr.  Rose.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms. 

H.R.  4278:  Mr.  Molinari.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 

H.R.  4336:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Skaogs.  Mr.  Pa- 

SwiNOALL,  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  hetta.  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Skken,  Mr.  Gregg, 

Donald   E.    Lukens,   Mr.   Wolf,   and   Mr.  j^jr  coats,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 

Fa  WELL 

H.R.  4379:  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Neal. 


OMON.  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  3508:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Buechner.  and  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California. 

H.R.  3509:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  3510:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  3574:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  3654:  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  3699:  Mr.  Nowak. 


PuRSELL,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Good- 
ling, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Smith  of 


H.R.  3703:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mrs.  Meyers    Smith.  .,     „ 

of    Kansas     Mr.    Blaz.    Mr.    Hansen,    Mr.        H.R.  4400:  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Fawell.  and  Mr.  LuNGREN.  Donald    E.    Lukens,    Mr.    Gingrich.    Mr. 


H.R.  4396:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Denny     jjg^  Jersey.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 

Crane,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 


necticut, Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  OlUahoma. 


H.R.  3723:  Mr.  Cobsbest,  Mr.  Chapman,    Bates,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Davis        g  j  j^^  ^^q.  ^^  j-,^^  j^  Savage,  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.     of    Illinois,    Mr.    Cardin     Mr.    Barton    of     Mr.  Dornan  of  Calif omia. 


Evans,  Mr.  Jontz,'  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Spratt,  Texas,     Mr.     Brown     of     Colorado,     Mr. 

and  Mr  AuCoin.  Murphy,    Mr.    Upton,    Mr.    McMillen    of 

H  R  3742-  Mr  CoNTE  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Mr.  HinrrER,  Mr.  Hollow  ay,  Mr. 

South  Dakota  Andrews,   Mrs.    Patterson,   Mrs.   Vucano- 

H  R  3840-  Mr.  Henry.  vich,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Armey,  Mrs. 

H  R    3845-   Mr.   Smith   of   Florida.   Mr.  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

Fazio.' Mr.  Foglietta,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  H.R.  4403:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 


H.R.  3900:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  3906:  Mr.  Boehlert  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  3907:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  3944:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  3969:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  4036:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  4039:  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  4065:  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  4101:  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.R.  4127:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Suhia,  Mr. 
Annunzio,    Mr.    Porter,    Mr.    Miller    of 


Mfume,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  4409:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  4424:  Mr.  Skeen  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  4432:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and 
Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  4434:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  4444:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Swift. 
Mr.  English,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  4454:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4463:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 


H.J.  Res.  542:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  564:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan. 
H.  Con.  Res.  162:  Mr.  Hastert. 
H.  Con.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Rosso,  and  Mr.  DioGoardi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Con.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Mfume, 
f.^io     m^Oo'^^n'  '^r'^A^^^^^s  "Mr'     C^'   Mr  ■DruB,~M'r7F^EN^.  MrsrBorr-     Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Badham,   Mr.  Roberts. 
Sz  !^  JAC^B^^d  iSi  D^sTniinoS:     S^r.  LaFalce  Mr.  Brown  of  California,     Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana   Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
HR  5?49^k^E  Mr  BUECHNER.  and     Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.     Weiss,  Mr.  Stokes^  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Dyson, 
m!?otncrich  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.     Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Lancacter, 

w  n  d^Vn- Mr  HuTTo  Mr  ViscLOSKY  Mr  Boehlert,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Roe, 
EDW^sof'SifS  Mr  S^of  C^i:  H^ry,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
^J^.^Mr  r^ND^oN  Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Frank,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
KiNrM?Xl^s'  J?  InSX  Mr!  Jersey!  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mi^.  Byron  Mr.  Sund«uist,  Mr. 
D^^  E  LUKENS  Mr  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash-  Towns.  Mr.  Hayes  of  lUmois,  Mr.  Schubkr, 
S^  Sr  Sk^  Mr  Kolbe,  Mr.  Hough-  ington,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr  Garcia,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
^Mr.sLrn^  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  DE  LA     GEPHARDT,_Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mt^Wolf.^  Rowland  of   Connecticut,   Mr.   Applegate, 

Garza,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.        "  "      "'"    '~    *'"    '^' 

Mack,    Mr.    Bryant,    Mr.    Ballenger,    Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  4158:  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  4170:  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Danne- 
meytr,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Valentine,  and 
Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
H.R.  4178:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 


Washington,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,     Boulter,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Call-        H.R.  4473:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 


Roe,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
PusTER,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  4516:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Roukema.  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4526:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr. 

DIOGUARDI. 

H.R.  4543:  Mr.  Foglietta. 
H.R.  4576:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.   Bryant.   Mr.   Hamilton.   Mr.   Oilman, 

Mr.  Sharp,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 

FoG'LiETTA,"Mr.  'peighan,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.     Sikorski,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

EdwaSs  of  California,  and  Mr.  Pease.  H.R.  4598:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Danne- 

H  R   4198:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Gonzalez,     meyer. 
Mr  '  Mavroules,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Matsui,        H.J.  Res.  370:  Mr  Ackerman,  1^.  de  Lugo, 
Mr  Nagle,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.     Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr    Stark.  Mr. 
nar.  ctauu..  i».  foglietta.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Coelho. 


H.R.   4498:   Mr.   Wheat.   Mr.   Yates,   Mr.     Mr.   Guarini,   Mr.   Traxler,   Mr.   Ford   of 


Tennessee,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Early,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 

H.  Res.  437:  Mr.  Batebian.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Gallo. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
171.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
Robert  A.  Rich,  Melrose,  MA,  relative  to  a 
redress  of  grievances;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


T^TLIRAKIS 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Horton,  and 
Mr.  HOYER. 

H.R.  4226:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Coluns, 
and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  4257:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Parris, 


H.J.  Res.  461:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Derrick.  B4r. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Kastenb4EIER, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 


Mr  Gordon,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Wn,soN.     Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1834 
By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois: 
—Page  8,  add  after  line  12  the  following: 


11340 


SBC  S.  NONDIfeCIUlIINATION  IN  LEGISLATIVE  AND 
J  n>iCIAL  BRANCH  EMPLOYMENT. 

SecUons  1 1  and  19  (29  U.S.C.  218.  219)  are 
redesignatei  as  sections  19  and  20,  respec- 
tively, and  I  he  following  new  section  Is  in- 
serted after  pection  17: 

HOHDUCRlklHATION  tif  OTHER  LEGISLATIVE 
AUD  JV  IICIAL  BRAHCB  EMFLOTlfEirT 


"Sec.  18. 
3(e),  and 
(2),  all 

"(A) 

"(B) 
with  regard 
limits  of  the 


except 
perse  onel 
empli  yees 


Pe<iBral 


Paragraph 


:  f  ember  of  Congress  to  employ 

legislftive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

indlvidnal  who  is  not  a  domi- 

the  district  or  State  which  such 

rep  "esents;  or 


Cong]  ess 
iLn 


units  of  the 
of  the 
units  having 
service,  shal 
ination  base  1 
religion,  sex 
status) 
tence  shall 
personnel 
section  703 

"(2) 
to  require— 

"(A)  any 
in  the 

emment  an; ' 
ciliary  of 
Member 

"(B)  any 
tee  of 
filiation  of 
when  dete 
individual 
Federal 

"(b)(1) 
(2).  any 
grieved  by 
may  file  a 
ployment 
section 

such  violation 
authorized 

"(2) 
spect  to 
Judge 

"(3KA)  If 
dividual  wit^i 
legislative 
ment,  then 
follows: 

"(i)    If 
Member  of 
ployed  on 
Congress 
nection  witi  i 
staff  of  suet 
House  of 
of   the 
named  as 

"(ii)  If 
tion  of 
tion 
mittee   of 


(aKl)  Notwithstanding  section 
as  provided  in  paragraph 
actions  affecting— 
in,  and 
applicants  for  employment  (except 
to  aliens  employed  outside  the 
United  States)  in. 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
Government,   other   than 
positions  In  the  competitive 
be  made  free  from  any  discrlm- 
on  race,  color,  national  origin, 
(including  marital  or  parental 
han^cap.  or  age.  The  preceding  sen- 
construed  to  prohibit  all  such 
actions  of  the  types  prohibited  in 
)f  the  avll  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
(1)  shall  not  be  construed 


ref e  Ted 


ty ' 
iParag-aph 

anr 


tie 


Serate 
ith; 
su  :h 


describsd 


ith; 
su<  h 


de  fendant 


sue  1 


agency   or 
named  as 

"(B)  If 
vldual  with 
Judicial 
then  the 
lows: 

"(i)  If 
eral  Judge 
lated  subse^ion 
employment 
Judge  or 
magistrate 

(U)  if  sucli 
of  subsectiop 
described  in 
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4lember  of  Congress  or  commit- 
not  to  take  the  political  af- 
individual  into  consideration 
n^iining  whether  to  employ  such 
the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Go\^mment. 
Ex  cept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
individual  who  claims  to  be  ag- 
violation  of  subsection  (aKl) 
^tten  complaint  with  the  Eta- 
Rfview  Board  (hereinafter  in  this 
to  as  the  'Board')  alleging 
and  stating  a  claim  for  relief 
this  section. 

(1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
Member  of  Congress  or  any 
appointed  by  the  President. 

^uch  complaint  is  filed  by  an  in- 

respect  to  employment  in  the 

1^'anch  of  the  Federal  Govem- 

I  he  defendant  shall  be  named  as 


s«  ch 


complaint    aUeges   that    a 
Congress,  or  an  individual  em- 
personal  staff  of  a  Member  of 
vt>lated  subsection  (a)(1)  in  con- 
employment  on  the  personal 
Member,  then  the  Clerk  of  the 
Representatives  or  the  Secretary 
as    appropriate,    shall    be 
defendant, 
complaint  alleges  any  viola- 
subs^tion  (aKl).  other  than  a  viola- 
in  clause  (i).  then  the  com- 
( Congress   or   the   head   of   the 
init.   as  appropriate,  shall   be 
defendant. 

complaint  is  filed  by  an  indi- 

respect  to  employment  in  the 

branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 

shall  be  named  as  fol- 


complaint  aUeges  that  a  Fed- 
United  States  magistrate  vio- 
(a)(1)  in  connection  with 
on  the  personal  staff  of  such 
D^gistrate.   then  such  judge  or 
be  named  as  the  defendent. 
complaint  aUeges  any  violation 
(aKl),  other  than  a  violation 
clause  (i),  then  the  court  or  the 


head  of  the  agency  or  unit,  as  appropriate, 
shall  be  named  as  the  defendant. 

"(4)  Not  later  then  10  days  after  the 
Board  receives  such  complaint,  the  board 
shall  notify  each  defendant  named  in  such 
complaint  of  the  filing  of  such  complaint. 

"(5)  If  such  complaint  named  as  a  defend- 
ant a  Federal  Judge  or  a  United  States  mag- 
istrate, then  not  later  than  10  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  complaint  the  Board  shall 
notify  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  of  the  filing  of  such  complaint. 

"(cKl)  There  is  established  In  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  a  board 
to  be  known  as  the  Employment  Review 
Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
have  the  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
claims  certified  under  subsection  (e)(4)(B) 
to  the  Board  and  referred  to  such  member, 
in  accordance  with  rules  issued  under  sub- 
section (1),  for  hearing  and  determination. 

"(2)(A)  Members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  courts  of  appeals  who  are  re- 
tired under  section  371(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  from  regular  active  service  as 
follows: 

"(i)  any  number  of  members  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States, 

"(ii)  3  members  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

"(ill)  3  members  may  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"(iv)  3  members  may  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

"(V)  3  members  may  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  Any  judge  so  appointed  shall  serve 
on  the  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years  and  may 
be  reappointed  to  the  Board.  Any  member 
of  the  board  who  is  hearing  and  determin- 
ing any  claim  under  this  section  at  the  time 
the  term  of  such  member  expires  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
imtil  such  judge  concludes  the  determina- 
tion of  such  claim. 

"(3)  If  a  claim  in  a  complaint  filed  under 
subsection  (b)  alleges  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  participated  in  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)(1),  then  the  Senior  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  shall  appoint  from  among 
judges  who  are— 

"(A)  retired  under  section  371(b)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  from  regular  active 
service,  and 

"(B)  who  are  not  members  of  the  Board,  a 
Special  Hearing  Member  of  the  Board  who 
shall  hear  and  determine  the  claims  alleged 
in  such  complaint  which  are  certified  under 
subsection  (eK4KB).  The  term  of  office  of 
such  Special  Hearing  Member  shall  expire 
«hen  such  Member  concludes  the  determi- 
nation of  such  claims. 

"(4KA)  If  a  claim  in  a  complaint  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  alleges  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  any  individual  on  the  person- 
al staff  of  a  Member  of  Congress  participat- 
ed in  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(1),  then 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  (other 
than  a  member  appointed  under  paragraph 
(2)(AKi))  shall  be  selected  as  follows  to  hear 
and  determine  the  claims  alleged  in  such 
complaint  which  are  certified  under  subsec- 
tion (eK4KB): 

"(i)  If  such  Member  of  Congress  belongs 
to  the  majority  party  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress to  which  such  Member  belongs,  then 
the  minority  leader  of  such  House  of  Con- 
gress shall  select  the  member  of  the  Board 
(other  than  a  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)<AKi))  to  hear  and  determine 
such  claim. 


"(ii)  If  such  Member  of  Congress  belongs 
to  the  minority  party  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress to  which  such  Member  belongs,  then 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (if  such  Member  belongs  to  the  House 
of  Representatives)  or  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  (if  such  Member  belongs  to 
the  Senate)  shall  select  the  member  of  the 
Board  (other  than  a  member  app)ointed 
under  paragraph  (2KAKi))  to  hear  «uid  de- 
termine such  claim. 

"(B)  If  a  claim  in  a  complaint  filed  under 
subsection  (b)  alleges  that  a  committee  of 
Congress  (other  than  a  joint  committee),  an 
agency  established  in  a  House  of  Congress, 
or  any  individual  on  the  staff  of  such  com- 
mittee or  agency  participated  in  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)(1),  then  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  (other  than  a  member  ap- 
pointed under  ptu'agraph  (2)(A)(i))  shall  be 
selected  as  follows  to  hear  and  determine 
the  claims  alleged  in  such  complaint  which 
are  certified  under  subsection  (e)(4)(B): 

"(i)  If  such  committee  or  agency  is  estab- 
lished in  the  House  of  Representatives,  then 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  select  the  member  of  the  Board 
(other  than  a  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2KA)(i))  to  hear  and  determine 
such  claim. 

"(ii)  If  such  committee  or  agency  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Senate,  then  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  shall  select  a  member 
of  the  Board  (other  than  a  member  appoint- 
ed under  paragraph  (2(AKi))  to  hear  and  de- 
termine such  claim. 

"(C)  If  a  claim  in  a  complaint  filed  under 
subsection  (b)  alleges  that  a  joint  committee 
of  Congress,  an  agency  established  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (other  than  an  agency  established  in  a 
House  of  Congress),  or  any  individual  on  the 
staff  of  such  committee  or  agency  partici- 
pated in  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(1). 
then  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  select  a  member  of  the 
Board  (other  than  a  member  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2)(AKi))  to  hear  and  de- 
termine such  claim. 

"(d)  No  judge  of  a  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  may  hear  and  determine,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  any  claim  alleging 
that  a  judge  to  the  same  court  of  appeals 
participated  in  a  violation  of  subsection 
(aKl). 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
salary,  benefits,  and  allowances  of  any  judge 
appointed  to  the  Board  under  this  subsec- 
tion, services  performed  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  considered  to  be  judicial 
duties  performed  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
of  section  294  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(6)  The  offices  of  the  Board  shaU  be  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  shall  be  de- 
tailed to  the  Board  such  employees  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  as  the  Board  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  The  Board  shall  designate  one  of 
its  members  (other  than  any  Special  Hear- 
ing Member)  to  serve  for  a  term  of  1  year  as 
the  Complaint  Referral  Officer.  The  Com- 
plaint Referral  Officer  may  not  hear  or  de- 
termine any  claim  in  a  complaint  referred 
under  paragraph  (2)  to  such  Officer. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  each  complaint  filed  with  the 
Board  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  referred  immediately  to  the  Com- 
plaint Referral  Officer. 

"(B)  If  any  such  complaint  alleges  that 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated in  a  violation  of  subsection  (aKl), 
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then  the  Senior  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  shall  act  as 
the  Complaint  Referral  Officer  with  respect 
to  such  complaint. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  a  com- 
plaint filed  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  is  received  by  the  Board,  the  Complaint 
Referral  Officer  shall  appoint  an  individual 
(other  than  a  member  of  the  Board)  to 
serve  as  the  Investigating  Counsel  with  re- 
spect to  such  complaint  and  shall  refer  such 
complaint  to  such  Investigating  Counsel. 

"(e)(1)  Each  individual  appointed  under 
subsection  (d)(3)  as  Investigating  Counsel 
shall  meet  the  qualifications  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  United  States  magistrate  specified 
in  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  631 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)(A)  Such  Investigating  Counsel  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  for  service 
applicable  to  part-time  United  States  magis- 
trates specUied  in  section  632(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(B)  If  the  appointment  of  an  Investigat- 
ing Counsel  is  terminated  by  reason  of  resig- 
nation, death,  or  removal  from  office,  the 
Complaint  Referral  Officer  shall  appoint 
another  individual  as  Investigating  Counsel 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  Investigating 
Counsel  who  so  resigned,  died,  or  was  re- 
moved. 

"(C)  An  Investigating  Counsel  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  only  by  the  Complaint 
Referral  Officer  and  only  for  good  cause, 
physical  disability,  mental  incapacity,  or 
any  other  condition  that  substantially  im- 
pairs the  performance  of  such  Investigating 
Counsel's  duties. 

"(3)  Not  earlier  than  45  days,  and  not 
later  than  90  days,  after  recei\ing  a  com- 
plaint referred  under  paragraph  (2),  the  In- 
vestigating Counsel  Involved  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  each  uru-esolved 
claim  therein  alleging  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  and  shall  determine  whether 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  any 
such  claim  is  true.  For  purposes  of  conduct- 
ing such  investigation,  such  Investigating 
Counsel  shall  have  investigative  powers  of 
the  types  vested  in  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  by  section  709(a) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"(4)(A)  If  such  Investigating  Counsel  de- 
termines that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  any  such  claim  is  true,  then  such  In- 
vestigating Counsel  shall  attempt  to  secure 
from  the  defendant  and  the  aggrieved  indi- 
vidual, during  the  30-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  determination,  an  agree- 
ment in  settlement  of  aU  claims  In  the  com- 
plaint. 

"(B)  If  such  Investigating  Counsel  is 
unable  to  secure  such  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  claim,  then  such  Investi- 
gating Counsel  shall  certify  to  the  Board  for 
hearing  and  determination  each  claim  with 
respect  to  which  such  reasonable  cause  is 
found. 

"(SKA)  Each  Investigating  Counsel  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid, 
from  funds  avaUable  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  at  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  from  time  to  time  for  level  IV 
of  the  executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  (including  traveltlme)  during  which 
such  Investigating  Counsel  Is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  imder  this  sub- 
section. ^  ^ 

"(BKi)  If  the  complaint  with  respect  to 
which  an  Investigating  Counsel  is  appointed 
is  based  on  employment,  or  application  for 
employment,  in  the  Congress,  then  the  Ad- 


ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  be  reimbiu^ed,  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  appropriate  House  of 
Congress  (upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate),  for  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  such  Inves- 
tigating Counsel  in  connection  with  such 
complaint. 

"(U)  If  the  complaint  with  respect  to 
which  an  Investigating  Counsel  is  appointed 
is  based  on  employment,  or  application  for 
employment,  in  an  agency  or  unit  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
(other  than  the  Congress),  then  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  such  agency  or  unit 
from  funds  available  to  such  agency  or  unit, 
for  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
such  Investigating  Coimsel  in  connection 
with  such  complaint. 

"(fKl)  The  member  of  the  Board,  to 
whom  a  claim  is  referred  under  subsection 
(c)  for  hearing  and  determination  shall 
make  such  determination  as  promptly  as 
possible  and.  Insofar  as  practicable,  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  the  Board  re- 
ceived the  complaint  involved. 

"(2)(A)  Each  determmation  made  by  the 
Board  or  a  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  In 
writing.  In  the  case  of  a  determination  made 
by  a  member  of  the  Board  to  dispose  of  any 
claim  In  such  complaint,  such  member  shall 
f  Ue  with  the  Board  a  written  report  contain- 
ing such  member's  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  with  respect  to  such  claim. 

"(B)  If  such  member  finds  that  the  de- 
fendant has  violated  subsection  (a)(1),  then 
such  members  shall  submit  to  the  Board, 
and  the  Board  shall  issue,  an  order  for  relief 
which  compels  the  defendant  to  do  one  or 
more  of  the  following,  as  appropriate,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  aggrieved  by 
such  violation. 

"(i)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  employ  or  reinstate  to  employment 
(with  or  without  backpay)  such  Individual 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  determined 
to  be  appropriate, 
"(ID  pay  compensatory  damages,  and 
"(III)  pay  the  fees  and  allowances  of  wit- 
nesses in  the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  in 
section  1821  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  pay  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(C)(1)  The  Board  may  not  compel  any 
committee  of  Congress  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress (Including  any  individual  on  the  staff 
of  such  committee  or  such  Member)  to 
employ,  to  reinstate  to  employment,  or  to 
modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of,  any  individual  in  any  position  on 
the  staff  of  such  committee  or  such 
Member. 

(il)  Backpay  may  not  be  awarded  for  any 
period  preceding  the  2-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  such  complaint  is  received  by 
the  Board. 

"(ill)  Any  payment  ordered  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  with  respect  to  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  by  a  Member  of  Congress, 
a  committee  of  Congress,  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  Congress  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  appropriate  House  of 
Congress,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(3)(A)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may 
issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  a  com- 
plaint pending  before  the  Board.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  evi- 
dence  may   be   required    from   any   place 


within  the  United  States.  Any  member  of 
the  Board  may  administer  oaths  and  affir- 
mations. 

"(B)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpoena  under 
subparagraph  (A)  refuses  to  obey  such  sub- 
poena or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  judicial  district  within 
such  tierson  is  found  or  resides,  or  transacts 
business  may,  upon  application  by  the 
Board,  order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  appropriate  memt>er  of  the  Board  to 
produce  evidence  or  to  give  testimony  relat- 
ing to  such  complaint.  Any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(C)  Subpoenas  issued  by  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  served  in  the  manner  provid- 
ed for  subpoenas  issued  by  a  United  States 
district  court  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

"(D)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
may  be  served  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  person  required  to  be  served  re- 
sides, is  found,  or  transacts  business. 

"(E)  For  pui poses  of  sections  6002  and 
6004  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the 
Board  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  agency  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  rules  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  14. 
15.  17.  18.  19.  20,  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  30,  31. 
32,  34,  35,  36,  37,  43,  and  50  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  complaints  filed  under  subsection 
(bKl). 

"(B)  The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  claims  by  the  Board. 

"(5KA)  Notwithstanding  section  552b  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  proceedings  con- 
ducted under  this  section  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  none  of  the  records  of  the  Board  re- 
lating to  a  complaint  filed  imder  subsection 
(bKl)  may  be  disclosed  to  the  public  by  the 
Board  or  by  any  court  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  until  the  conclusion  of  any  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  order  issued  by  the 
Board  disposing  of  such  complaint  or  the 
expiration  of  any  period  allowed  by  law  to 
seek  such  review,  whichever  occurs  later. 

"(C)  No  determination  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  the  Board  (or  any  member  of 
the  Board),  or  the  Investigating  Counsel 
with  respect  to  any  claim  alleging  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)(1)  is  admissible  in  evi- 
dence in  any  administrative  or  judicial  pro- 
ceeding other  than  a  proceeding  authorized 
by  law  to  review  a  determination  made 
under  this  section  by  the  Board  (or  any 
member  of  the  Board)  or  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

"(6KA)  Any  person  who  files  a  complaint 
under  subsection  (bKl)  may  attend,  and 
may  be  represented  by  an  attorney  at,  any 
hearing  conducted  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  complaint. 

"(BKi)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (Ii),  if 
such  individual  resides  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  place  where  such  hearing  Is  held, 
then  such  individual  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  defendant  for  any  actual  and  reasonable 
costs  incurred  by  such  individual  to  attend 
such  hearing. 

"(II)  If  such  complaint  is  filed  with  respect 
to  employment  in  the  Congress,  then  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  appropriate  House  of 
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any    Judicial    proceeding    to 
of  the  Board,  if  any  party— 


"(i)  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and 

"(11)  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that- 

"(I)  such  additional  evidence  is  material, 
and 

"(II)  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Board, 

the  court  may  order  such  additional  evi- 
dence (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to 
be  taken  before  the  Board,  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  court  considers 
to  be  appropriate. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  modify  its  findings  of 
fact,  or  make  new  findings  of  fact  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and 
shall  file  any  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
together  with  any  recommendations  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  the  original 
order  of  the  Board. 

"(C)  The  findings  of  fact  of  the  Board 
may  be  set  aside  only  if  not  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

"(5)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  to  review 
an  order  of  the  Board,  the  court  may 
remand,  on  its  own  motion,  the  case  to  the 
Board  for  such  further  action  as  the  court 
may  require. 


"(6)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevaUlng  party,  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the 
same  as  a  private  iierson. 

"(h)  Each  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  this  section  shall  submit  written  re- 
ports at  least  annually  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  describing  the  pending 
complaints  referred  to  such  member  for  de- 
termination and  any  determinations  made 
by  such  member  disposing  of  complaints 
during  the  reporting  period  involved. 

"(i)  The  Supreme  Court  may  issue  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(J)(l)  Any  right  to  relief  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu 
of,  any  right  to  relief  under  any  other  law. 

"(2)  No  claim  arising  with  respect  to  con- 
duct which  if  true  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)(1)  may  proceed  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  if  with  respect  to 
such  conduct  a  claim  by  the  same  claimant 
then  is  pending  before  the  Board.". 

Page  8,  line  5,  after  "Act"  insert  "(other 
than  the  requirements  of  section  18)". 
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SECRECY  AGREEMENTS  MAY 
KEEP  PUBLIC  IN  DARK  ABOUT 
UNSAFE  PRODUCTS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NZW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  consumers  are 
often  denied  information  about  potentially 
unsafe  products  because  of  secrecy  agree- 
ments entered  into  as  part  of  product  liability 
settlements.  And,  what's  more,  Federal  health 
and  safety  agencies,  such  as  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Ck)mmission,  are  often  un- 
aware of  this  information  because  product 
manufacturers  are  not  even  required  to  report 
their  lawsuits  and  settlements  to  these  agen- 
cies. 

The  following  article  from  the  April  24  issue 
of  Newsday  discusses  this  problem  of  legal 
secrecy: 

[From  the  New  York  Newsday,  Apr.  24, 

1988] 

Deadly  Secrets— System  Thwarts  Sharing 

Data  on  Unsafe  Products 

(By  Barry  Meier) 

A  New  York  city  nurse  is  disfigured  when 
a  cigarette  lighter  explodes  in  her  face. 
Three  Pittsburgh  children  die  in  a  fire:  its 
suspected  cause,  a  defective  television  set.  A 
Kansas  girl  receives  a  common  vaccine  and 
suffers  crippling  brain  damage. 

These  tragedies.  Three  products.  One 
theme:  Such  suffering  might  have  been 
avoided  but  for  a  legal  system  that  often 
puts  secrecy  before  the  public's  right  to 
know. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  secret  sharers. 
They  are  company  officials,  lawyers  and 
judges  who  agree  to  confidential  deals  that 
allow  potentially  lifesaving  information 
about  product  defects  to  be  sealed  away  in 
courthouse  vaults  and  corporate  headquar- 
ters. 

The  deiOs,  often  cut  in  exchange  for  lucra- 
tive out-of-court  settlements  in  product 
safety  suits,  aren't  for  the  most  part,  uneth- 
ical or  illegal.  Indeed,  they  are  common- 
place. Asbestos  manufacturers,  for  example, 
used  cash  and  secrecy  agreements  to  cover 
up  for  decades  the  product's  cancer  threat. 
By  one  published  estimate,  more  than  500 
people  died  after  Ford  Pintos  caught  fire 
before  it  was  revealed  that  the  company  was 
quietly  settling  death  claims  under  secrecy 
agreements  rather  than  draw  attention  to 
the  car's  problems. 

Even  when  cases  go  to  trial,  secrecy  can 
still  play  a  role.  This  February,  a  Federal 
Judge  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  took  the  unusual 
step  of  voiding  a  3-year-old  confidentiality 
agreement  between  Wyeth  Laboratories  and 
lawyers  for  Michelle  Graham,  the  girl  who 
was  left  brain  damaged  after  being  inoculat- 
ed with  an  allegedly  defective  batch  of  DPT, 
a  childhood  vaccine.  In  a  recent  interview, 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Patrick  F.  KeUy 
said  that  company  documents  uncovered 
during  preparation  for  Michelle's  trial  were 


so  disturbing  that  he  felt  compelled  to  make 
them  public— even  though  both  parties  in 
the  case  initially  had  agreed  to  keep  them 
under  wraps. 

His  intent  to  make  such  records  available 
to  scientists,  doctors,  and  lawyers  bringing 
claims  on  behalf  of  other  suspected  DPT- 
damaged  children.  "This  very  record  ought 
to  go  forward  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  those  at  national  agencies 
studying  this  problem,"  Kelly  said.  "The  in- 
formation shown  in  this  case  ought  to  con- 
vince them  that  this  product  will  indeed 
cause  brain  damage." 

Some  measure  of  secrecy,  most  Judges  and 
lawyers  agree,  is  vital  to  protect  valuable 
company  data  such  as  unique  formulas.  And 
many  product  liability  lawyers  say  that  con- 
fidentiality agreements  are  an  expedient 
way  of  cutting  through  what  may  be  years 
of  legal  wrangling  about  whether  certain 
company  documents— safety  studies,  reports 
of  customer  complaints  and  tntemal  memo- 
randums-should be  kept  secret. 

"The  assiunption  behind  those  agree- 
ments is  that  all  this  secret  information  is 
going  to  become  public  at  trial,"  says  Con 
Hitchcock,  a  lawyer  with  Public  Citizen,  a 
consumer  activist  group  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  product  liability 
cases  are  settled  or  dropped  before  trial, 
with  lawyers  usually  agreeing  to  return  doc- 
uments they  obtained  from  the  company 
and  never  to  reveal  what  their  research  has 
found.  In  some  cases,  secrecy  can  reach  such 
extremes  that  a  lawyer  is  forbidden  even  to 
disclose  that  a  settlement  has  occurred,  let 
alone  discuss  its  terms. 

"I've  settled  a  case  that  involves  what  I 
believe  may  be  a  dangerous  vehicle,"  says 
James  Gilbert,  an  attorney  in  Arvada,  Colo. 
But  be(»use  of  the  settlement's  secrecy 
terms,  Gilbert  adds,  "I  can't  say  whether 
the  vehicle  is  a  car  or  truck  I  can't  say  who 
makes  it.  I  can't  even  say  which  part  of  the 
vehicle  is  involved.  And  it  bothers  me  be- 
cause that  vehicle  is  still  on  the  road." 

Some  lawyers  refuse  to  accept  confiden- 
tiality agreements  on  the  grounds  that  they 
tie  their  hands  and  may  Jeopardize  the  in- 
terests of  their  clients.  "As  a  policy,  we 
don't  sign  secrecy  agreements,"  says  Bruce 
Finzen,  a  Minneapolis  lawyer  representing 
several  individuals  who  have  a  type  of  artifi- 
cial heart  valve  that  has,  in  more  than  150 
cases,  exploded  inside  people's  chests. 

But  the  American  Bar  Association  doesn't 
consider  most  secret  deals  unethical.  And 
federal  safety  agencies  typically  don't  re- 
quire companies  to  report  the  filing  of  law- 
suits or  settlements  in  cases  alleging  their 
product's  role  in  deaths  or  serious  injuries. 

To  be  sure,  neither  secrecy  agreements 
nor  out-of-court  settlements  of  death  or 
injury  claims  prove  a  product  or  drug  is  dan- 
gerous. A  company  with  a  safe  product  may 
decide  it  is  cheaper  to  settle  a  claim  than 
contest  it  in  court.  But,  in  some  cases,  a 
company  may  successfully  use  secrecy 
agreements  to  hide  information  about  a 
dangerous  product  for  years. 

Consumer  advocates  contend  that  such  se- 
crecy practices  cost  the  public  imtold  mil- 
lions each  year  in  lawyers'  fees  and  higher 


insurance  costs— not  to  mention  the  injuries 
and  deaths  that  might  have  been  prevented. 
"There  are  people  with  Justified  claims 
who  are  losing  their  right  to  proper  com- 
pensation because  of  secrecy,"  says  Linda 
Lipson,  a  lawyer  with  the  Consumers  Union. 
The  cost  of  mounting  a  successful  case  is  so 
high,  she  says,  l>ecause  docimients  that  have 
been  ferreted  out  by  one  attorney  often 
have  to  be  sought  again  and  again  by  other 
victims'  attorneys. 

"The  cost  of  these  kinds  of  cases  is  enor- 
mous," says  Ted  Warshafsky,  a  Milwaukee 
products  liability  lawyer  who  represented 
Michelle  Graham  in  her  successful  suit 
against  Wyeth.  Warshafsky  says  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  spent  more  than  $200,000 
preparing  the  case,  crisscrossing  the  country 
to  interview  experts,  take  depositions  and 
compile  about  140,000  company  documents. 
But  if  Wyeth  gets  its  way  much  of  the  in- 
formation might  remain  under  lock  and  key 
forever.  The  company  is  appealing  Mi- 
chelle's $15  million  award,  claiming  her 
brain  damage  wasn't  caused  by  DPT.  It  also 
has  obtained  a  restraining  order  blocking 
Kelly.  A  decision  to  open  up  a  public  read- 
ing room  so  other  attorneys,  government  of- 
ficials and  scientists  can  have  access  to  doc- 
uments compiled  in  the  case,  even  those 
never  entered  Into  evidence.  "Simply  said." 
the  judge  argued,  "one  need  not  be  required 
to  reinvent  the  wheel." 

Wyeth  won't  discuss  the  number  of  DPT 
related  claims  it  faces,  although  one  pub- 
lished estimate  places  the  number  at  more 
than  200.  Scores  of  other  lawsuits  are  pend- 
ing against  two  other  drug  companies  that 
have  manufactured  DPT,  which  Is  given  an- 
nually to  millions  of  pre-school  children.  In 
court  papers,  Wyeth  says  Kelly's  decision  to 
make  company  documents  public  would 
jeopardize  "trade  secrets," 

"There  weren't  any  trade  secrets."  Kelly 
says,  noting  that  Wyeth  has  stopped 
making  DPT.  "There  were  a  lot  of  secrets 
that  Wyeth  would  like  to  hold,  and  that's 
the  difference." 

Kelly's  action  in  the  DPT  case  is  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  In  some  cases,  lawyers 
interested  in  reaching  a  settlement  might 
not  bring  damaging  information  to  a  judge's 
attention,  some  attorneys  say.  In  others, 
overworked  or  uncaring  judges  or  lawyers 
may  simply  let  case  records  be  sealed.  And 
when  product  safety  lawsuits  are  settled 
outside  the  courtroom,  the  consequences 
can  be  deadly. 

During  the  last  eight  years,  the  Bic  Corpo- 
ration has  been  quietly  settling  Injury  and 
death  claims  resulting  from  allegedly  defec-  ^ 
tlve  cigarette  lighters  at  a  clip  of  one  every  * 
two  weeks— a  total  of  more  than  200. 

Bic's  low-profile  approach  to  its  legal 
problems  ended  last  year  when  several 
newspapers  repwrted  that,  according  to 
court  records,  10  deaths  had  been  linked  to 
Bic  butane  lighters  that  suddenly  exploded. 
Those  disclosures  stirred  a  congressional 
probe  that  concluded  that  Bic  and  other 
popular  brand  lighters  failed,  at  times,  to 
even  meet  their  Industry's  own  safety  stand- 
ards. 

That  all  came  too  late  for  Bemadette  Bur- 
well,  a  New  York  C^ty  nurse  whose  face  and 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  often  such  suppression  delays  or  pre- 
vents information  about  a  public  safety 
problem  from  emerging. 

"Unseemly  business  practices  are  carried 
on  outside  the  spotlight  of  public  atten- 
tion," says  retired  federal  Judge  Miles  Lord, 
who  presided  over  a  landmark  Dalkon 
Shield  case  several  years  ago  during  which 
he  blasted  executives  of  the  A.H.  Robins  Co. 
for  destroying  critical  safety  information 
about  the  birth  control  device. 

Adds  Jim  Carrigan,  a  federal  judge  in 
Denver  who  has  presided  over  asbestos  and 
Ford  Pinto  cases:  "Secrecy  breeds  unethical 
conduct  by  lawyers." 

Indeed,  the  secrecy  issue  raises  a  central 
ethical  conflict  for  attorneys  in  product 
safety  cases:  Is  a  lawyer's  responsibility  to 
his  client  or  to  the  public  that  pays  for  the 
court  system? 

The  American  Bar  Association,  which  sets 
the  profession's  standards,  limits  its  hand- 
wringing  on  the  matter.  "A  lawyer's  respon- 
sibility flows  to  his  client,"  says  George 
Kuhlman,  ethics  counsel  for  the  lawyers' 
group.  From  the  ABA's  vantage  point, 
Kuhlman  adds,  even  refusing  to  confirm 
that  a  settlement  took  place  doesn't  pose  a 
problem. 

Others  aren't  so  sure.  "When  a  case  is  set- 
tled without  publicity,"  Carrigan  says,  "the 
First  Amendment  is  shut  out,  the  word 
doesn't  get  through  and  people  keep  buying 
those  settlements." 

As  the  result  of  prodding  by  lawyers  con- 
cerned about  excessive  secrecy,  the  ABA 
modified  its  ethics  code  to  bar  a  once- 
common  settlement  practice.  The  practice- 
in  which  attorneys  agreed  never  to  sue  a 
company  again  in  similar  cases— got  lawyers 
their  fees,  but  removed  them  as  future 
threats. 

Still,  the  ABA'S  ruling  which  has  no  legal 
teeth,  apparently  hasn't  stamped  out  the 
practice.  "It's  an  ethical  prohibition,  and  it's 
universally  disregarded,"  says  Lord. 

Lord  believes  the  problem  goes  deeper. 
"The  entire  legal  system  is  at  fault,"  he 
says. 

But  efforts  to  change  that  system  appear 
to  be  lagging.  Last  year,  for  example,  U.S. 
Rep.  James  Scheuer  (D-Queens)  called  for 
new  rules  requiring  companies  to  disclose  to 
federal  agenices  product-related  lawsuits  or 
settlements  involving  deaths  or  serious  inju- 
ries. Currently,  neither  the  federal  Con- 
sumer Product  Stifety  Commission  nor  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  requires 
such  reporting  but  they  do  call  on  compa- 
nies to  voluntarily  disclose  suspected  safety 
haztu-ds.  Spokesmen  for  both  agencies  say 
current  requirements  are  sufficient. 

Scheuer's  measure  died  in  subcommittee, 
although  an  aid  to  the  congressman  says  it 
may  soon  be  reintroduced.  In  any  event,  cor- 
porate lobbyists  are  likely  to  fight  against 
any  stringent  reporting  rules. 

Some  attorneys  say  privately  they  are 
looking  to  the  ABA  to  reform  its  ethical 
canons  regarding  secrecy.  And  some  judges 
are  beginning  to  speak  out  forcefully  on  the 
issue. 

"I  really  think  it  should  be  unethical  to 
keep  secret  any  information  that  would  be 
of  assistance  to  any  public  safety  agency," 
says  Carrigan.  "The  courts  are  public  insti- 
tutions, and  the  public  has  a  legitimate 
right  to  know  what  goes  on  there." 
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EMERGENCY  HUNGER  RELIEF 
ACT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KEMTUCKY 
19  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proud 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4060,  the  Emergency  Hunger 
Relief  Act  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  Representative 
Leon  Panetta,  I  rise  to  express  my  sincere 
concerns  over  the  growing  hunger  problem  in 
America  today. 

Thus  far,  the  100th  Congress  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  try  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
hunger  throughout  the  United  States  from 
measures  such  as  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  100- 
77),  which  expands  current  food  programs  for 
the  homeless  to,  most  recently,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  amendments,  which  estab- 
lish a  3-year  national  demonstration  project  to 
provide  the  supplemental  nutrition  program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC]  with  addi- 
tional coupons  for  the  purchase  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Recent  developments,  including  the  depletion 
of  inventories  of  surplus  commodities  avail- 
able under  the  Temporary  Emergency  Food 
Assistance  Program  [TEFAP]— which  feeds 
nearly  15  million  people  per  year — and  the 
growing  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  food 
stamp  benefits,  underscore  the  need  for  quick 
action.  Further,  hard  evidence  suggests  that 
the  administration's  current  and  proposed 
levels  of  funding  for  these  programs  are 
simply  not  adequate  to  l^eep  up  with  Inflation. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger, 
which  has  proven  its  worth  over  the  years  in 
focusing  attention  to  hunger-related  issues 
and  pointing  toward  solutions,  has  done  a 
commendable  job  in  gathering  data  on  this 
most  recent  crisis,  and  H.R.  4060  is  the  result 
of  their  diligent  efforts.  H.R.  4060  is  a  signifi- 
cant bill  that  would  make  sweeping  changes 
in  Federal  food  aid  policy  affecting  school 
lunch  programs,  food  stamps,  and  commodity 
distribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  this  problem 
requires  immediate  attention  and  action  by 
Congress  and  the  administration.  In  this 
regard,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  a 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4060  and  other  similar  meas- 
ures designed  to  alleviate  hunger  in  America 
so  that  we  can  help  those  in  need  just  as 
soon  as  possible. 


IN  HONOR  OF  SHERRY  AND 
ERNEST  GOLDENFELD 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  Sherry  and  Ernest  Goldenfeld, 
as  they  are  honored  as  the  first  recipients  of 
University  Synagogue's  Avodah  Award  for 
Community  Service.  The  Goldenfelds  will  be 
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honored  in  Los  Angeles  during  an  evening 
event  on  Saturday,  June  4,  1988,  when  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  and  friends  from  the 
community  will  gather  for  dining,  dancing  and 
a  fundraising  auction. 

I  am  honored  to  call  the  Goldenfelds  my 
friends.  Sherry  and  Ernest  Goldenfeld  are  not 
only  long-time  synagogue  members  who  have 
generously  given  of  their  time,  energy  and  re- 
sources to  help  assure  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  the  congregation,  but 
they  are  constantly  sennng  both  the  Jewish 
and  general  community  in  a  number  of  ex- 
traordinary ways. 

The  Goldenfelds  interests  include,  the 
Jewish  Federation  Council  where  they  have 
both  served  on  the  board  of  directors  and  on 
a  number  of  major  committees  and  commis- 
sions, and  the  Jewish  home  for  the  aging 
where  Ernie  currently  serves  as  president. 
Their  hearts  and  their  home  are  always  open 
to  causes  which  better  the  human  condition. 
The  recognition  they  are  to  receive  on  June  4 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  special  place 
they  occupy  in  Los  Angeles  and  throughout 
southern  California. 

Ernie's  strong  feelings  about  charity  were 
ingrained  in  him  since  childhood  by  his  father 
and  mother,  Joseph  and  Ida  Goldenfeld.  Two 
generous  and  thoughtful  people,  Joseph  and 
Ida,  made  sure  that  none  of  the  40  Jewish 
families  in  their  town  of  Alliance,  OH,  went 
without  their  daily  needs. 

Sherry  is  a  native  of  Pittsburg,  where  her 
parents,  Joseph  and  Gertrude  Friedlander, 
both  of  blessed  memory,  taught  her  to  take 
care  of  the  elderty  who  were  not  as  fortunate 
as  they  had  been.  She  learned  her  lessons 
well  and  today  is  part  of  a  most  generous  and 
dedicated  couple. 

The  Goldenfelds  are  the  proud  parents  of 
three  wonderful  people:  Marcia,  Gary,  and 
Eugene. 

Mr.  Goldenfeld  is  the  president  of  Golden- 
feld Enterprises,  a  company  that  owns  and 
develops  mobile  home  parks  in  Texas  and 
California.  Mrs.  Goldenfeld  has  applied  her 
B.A.  in  Home  Economics  from  Ohio  State  to 
become  a  registered  dietician.  [ADA]. 

The  Goldenfelds  are  involved  in  numerous 
community  endeavors,  including  members  of 
University  Synagogue,  where  Mr.  Goldenfeld 
was  a  former  vice  president.  He  is  also  past 
presklent  of  the  Western  Region  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  Council  and  Mrs.  Goldenfeld  is 
current  president  of  the  Western  Region 
Women's  Conference  of  the  Federation.  They 
are  also  members  of  Brentwood  Country  Club 
and  President's  Circle  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art.  Mr.  Goldenfeld  is  on 
the  Fraternity  of  Friends  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Music  Center  and  a  member  of  the  Westwood 
Shrine  Club  and  Westgate  Masonic  Order. 

The  Goldenfelds  are  avid  travelers  and 
have  visited  81  countries— over  half  the  na- 
tions on  the  globe.  Mr.  Goldenfeld  has  Iseen 
associated  with  the  Jewish  homes  for  the 
aging  for  over  15  years  and  now  serves  as 
vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  Capital 
Campaign  drive.  Since  assuming  the  post,  he 
has  led  one  of  the  most  successful  fundrais- 
ing drives  in  the  history  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Jewish  community. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
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to  join  me  in  recognizing  a  fine  American 
couple  for  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  otfiers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICIA  LYNN 


HON.  L  OAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  [NALC] 
is  paying  tribute  to  a  generous  constituent  of 
mine  who  makes  the  Christmas  season  bright- 
er for  many  needy  families  in  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale area. 

Patricia  Lynn,  a  letter  carrier  wtio  lives  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  has  been  named  the  NALC's 
National  Humanitarian  this  year  for  her  work  in 
gathering,  wrapping,  and  delivering  Christmas 
gifts  to  needy  children  and  retarded  adults. 
She  has  devoted  many  hours  of  her  spare 
time  to  these  activities,  and  to  writing  letters 
on  behalf  of  Santa  Claus. 

Patti  Lynn  began  her  wori<  for  Santa  Claus 
in  1982,  when  a  couple  who  lived  on  her 
route,  Bill  and  Joanne  Jaycox,  were  receiving 
all  the  mail  in  the  area  addressed  to  Santa. 
She  offered  to  help  them  write  responses  and 
deliver  presents. 

When  she  goes  on  her  rounds  delivering 
presents  from  Santa,  she  tells  the  children 
she  is  temporarily  working  at  the  post  office 
until  Santa  decides  to  bring  her  back  to  the 
North  Pole.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  have  named 
her  "Speedy  the  Elf."  Children  know  when 
they  see  her  pull  up  in  a  borrowed  van  that 
Speedy  the  Elf  has  come  with  gifts  from 
Santa. 

Patti  has  spoken  to  postal  employees  in 
Pompano  Beach,  Margate,  Lighthouse  Point, 
and  Coral  Springs,  and  has  collected  from 
them  the  names  of  needy  people.  Employees 
in  each  office  also  volunteered  to  collect  toys, 
money,  and  groceries. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  NALC  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  fine  work  Patti  does  for  so 
many  people  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  area.  Vol- 
unteers like  Patti  Lynn  are  what  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  all  about. 
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A  note  of  gratitude  is  in  order  for  the  many 
people  who  have  made  this  project  possi>le, 
among  them:  Mrs.  Dawson,  Mrs.  Stgrnund  So- 
linski,  president  of  the  garden  dub;  Elmhurst 
Mayor  Robert  J.  Quinn;  Hansid  Hoover,  super- 
intendent of  the  Elmhurst  Forestry  Diviskxi; 
Thomas  Borchert,  dty  manager  of  Elmhurst; 
Michael  Pope,  superintendent  of  the  Elmhurst 
Park  District;  and  members  of  tfie  Elmhurst 
Garden  Club.  Garden  Clubs  of  Illinois,  Inc., 
and  Natk>nal  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs, 
Inc. 


PLANTING  A  LIVING  LEGACY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  lUJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1988 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  Elmhurst  Garden  Club 
members  who  recently  inaugurated  a  5-year 
planting  project  in  celebration  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

"Planting  a  Living  Legacy,"  is  an  ambitious 
project  undertaken  by  the  club  to  plant  trees, 
shrubs  and  wildflowers  in  eight  preselected 
sites  in  the  city  of  Elmhurst,  a  garden  spot  in 
the  Illinois  plains  also  known  by  another 
equally  appropriate  name:  "Tree  City  U.S.A." 
According  to  Mrs.  Violet  Dawson,  chairman 
of  the  living  legacy  project,  more  than  $25,000 
will  be  invested  in  the  plantings— a  substantial 
investment  in  Elmhurst's  civic  life. 


HONORING  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
EL  RANCHO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  ON  TEACHERS  AP- 
PRECIATION DAY 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OFCALXrORIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  emptoyees  of  the  El 
Rancho  Unified  School  District  on  Teachers 
Appreciation  Day. 

The  Pkx»  Rivera  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
be  holding  their  third  annual  Educator's  Ap- 
preciation Day  on  Friday,  May  20,  1988.  This 
event  is  held  in  cooperation  with  the  El 
Rancho  Unified  School  District.  The  board  of 
education  will  t>e  making  special  presentations 
to  employees  of  the  school  district  completing 
their  15th— silver  pin  recipients— and  25th 
year — gold  pin  recipients— of  service  and  to 
employees  wtK)  are  retiring. 

The  State  of  California  sets  aside  the 
second  Wednesday  in  May  as  the  "Day  of  the 
Teacher."  By  adopting  this  special  day  of  rec- 
ognition, California  is  keeping  alive  a  tradition 
brought  across  the  twrder  from  Mexk»,  the 
custom  of  setting  aside  a  special  day  as  Dia 
Del  Maestro. 

Education  is  a  very  important  subject  to  me. 
The  people  who  educate  and  tend  to  the 
needs  of  our  young  are  very  special.  It  is  only 
right  that  we  take  time  to  acknowledge  their 
dedication  and  contribution  to  our  publk:  edu- 
catkin  system.  I  want  to  point  out  that  these 
people  worit  for  one  of  the  finest  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country.  The  El  Rancho  Unified 
School  District  has  an  outstanding  reputation 
for  quality  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  fellow  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  extend  best  wishes  and  hear- 
tiest congratulations  to  the  following  honored 
persons.  They  have  added  so  much  to  en- 
hance this  fine  school  district  and  the  youth  of 
our  country. 

Presentations 
gold  pin  recipients 

Joseph  S.  Albert. 

Connie  B.  Barajas. 

Phyllis  H.  (Sophi)  Ellis. 

Thomas  E.  Heidenberg. 

Joseph  J.  Macias,  Jr. 

Beverly  Mayerskl. 

Marlene  G.  Maynard. 

Katherine  Ostoich. 

Hal  S.  Ramsaur,  Sr. 

Margaret  Roco. 

John  R.  Rogers. 

Anthony  J.  SandovaL 

James  Stephenson. 
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Richard  VU  la. 
Jean  WilliaWon. 
Danny  E. 


Yoshimc 


oto. 

SA.VER  Pllf  RXCiriERTS 


Sertrand. 
loyle. 
Ba^dshaw. 
Fielder. 
Forge. 
I. 
Hijper. 


KreUe. 
Lopez. 
I^artlnez. 
McKee. 


It 


Larry  Abey  a. 
AnnL.  AUl^on. 
Sid  Apley 
Janet  W.  A^chey 
William  R 
Claudia  S.  $oyle 
Beverly 
Reginald  P. 
C.  Michael 
Doris  Garci|i 
Anita  M 

Susan  Jose^hson 
Deborahs. 
RosaEmmi 
Robert  C 
Barbara 
Esther  Mol^ia. 
Kenneth  C. 
Lillian  A. 
Alfonso  Osiina. 
Prancine  P^ce. 
Judi  Pete 
Sally  Randolph. 
Barbara  A.  Rogers. 
Sathe  G.  R  }bbs. 
Joyce  Rush 
Deborah 

Evelyn  L.  Siminoff 
Dona  P.  S 
Tere  E.  Smith. 
William  T. 
Carol  F.  St4Ua. 
Damaso  H 
Rubey  E.  Troupe 
Ana  Maria 
Roy  VUlantieva. 
David  J.  Ve  dugo 


NeweU. 
OiLeary. 


Samarin. 


Patricia 

Howtu-d 

Prances 

Robert 

Jeannette 

Jane  Meier, 

Mervln 

Walter  Mol 

Kaye  Davis, 

Beverly 

John  J.  Poi 

Sohan  Basrk 

Gordon  KlqLn 

Dorothy 

Victor 

Ray 

Anna  Wilshlre, 

Samuel  Eid  t 

Ethel  Lalce 

Doris  GarciK, 

Lucy  Lopez, 

Edward 

Margaret 

Hilda  Medina. 

JohnG. 


cont: 

THE 


Duke"  Steinker. 


Sutis. 


^  Vargas. 


Pel  terson. 


Loiiez, 


RETIREES 

1,  37  years. 
35  years. 
31  years. 

f.  31  years. 

.  Goodman,  30  years. 
29  years. 

',  28  years. 
,  26  years. 
25  years. 

25  years. 
25  years. 
24  years. 
1,  24  years. 

23  years. 
22  years. 
21  years. 
I,  21  years. 
20  years. 
20  years. 

15  years. 
15  years. 
14  years. 

14  years. 
11  years. 
9  years. 


Stames, 
i  Dn  ke, 
Ribi  koff, 


Ken  nedy 


Ma  rerski 
in  lazal. 


Sc  lifando, 
'  Gon:  ales, 
Martin  a. 


1  Fazio 
U  iwery. 


mitED  CONCERN  ABOUT 
PLI  3HT  OP  SIKHS  INDIA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  H*nSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tut  sday.  May  17, 1988 

LAGOA^RSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 

to  the  continued  violence  in 

it  tf>e  country's  Sikh  minority.  In 

very  concerned  about  recent 

rom  txsth  American  and  intema- 


Mr 
bring  attentioi 
India  directed 
particular, 
press  reports 


am 
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tional  newspapers  reporting  Indian  Govern- 
ment support  for  anti-Sikh  agents  provoca- 
teurs in  the  Punjab.  Posing  as  Sikh  terrorists 
these  squads  have  attacked  both  Hindus  and 
Sikhs.  Rather  than  trying  to  inflame  the  tense 
situation  in  this  region,  the  Indian  Government 
should  be  taking  greater  steps  to  find  a 
peaceful,  negotiated  solution  to  the  problems 
In  the  Punjab.  It  should  work  closely  with  all 
the  residents  of  the  region.  Including  the 
Sikhs,  to  determine  what  is  best  for  the  future. 

As  I  noted  the  previous  time  I  brought  this 
crisis  to  the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues,  India 
has  invoked  extraordinary  terrorism  laws  that 
give  the  Indian  Government  powers  formeriy 
reserved  for  only  the  most  repressive  of  police 
states.  These  new  laws  allow  the  Government 
to  suspend  many  basic  human  rights — rights 
we  cherish  and  have  defended  since  our  own 
independence.  I  find  it  hypocritical  for  the 
worid's  largest  democracy  to  act  more  like  the 
Communist  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  than 
India's  Western  democratic  friends.  Violence, 
subversion,  arnj  an  iron  fist  are  not  the  ways 
to  resolve  the  difficulties  in  the  Punjab.  I  am 
disturt>ed  by  reports  of  violence  in  the  Golden 
Temple  at  Amritsar.  Religous  Holy  places, 
whether  they  be  in  Amritsar,  Jerusalem,  Rome 
or  other  sites,  are  sanctuaries  for  peace  and 
reflection,  not  battlegrounds.  I  cannot  con- 
done violent,  often  fatal,  actions  at  the  Golden 
Temple  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Punjab 
whether  they  are  committeed  by  Sikh  extrem- 
ists, the  Indian  Government.  Its  agents  or 
anyone  else. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  recent 
Indian  Government  statements  expressing 
support  for  the  puppet  Najibullah  regime  in  Af- 
ghanistan. For  over  8  years  the  brave  Afghan 
people  have  fought  to  evict  the  Red  Army  and 
its  brutal  reign  of  terror  from  their  land.  A  fight, 
incidentally,  in  which  India  seems  to  side  with 
the  Soviets,  not  the  forces  of  freedom.  This 
most  recent  Indian  Government  statement, 
coupled  with  their  actions  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, their  actions  in  the  Punjab,  their  enor- 
mous military  buildup  using — much  of  It  with 
Soviet  weapons— and  their  increasingly  close 
cooperation  with  the  Soviets  lead  me  to  ques- 
tion what  the  future  of  real  democracy  In  free- 
dom in  the  sutx:ontinent  will  be.  All  people,  re- 
gardless of  religion,  race,  ethnicity,  and  sex, 
deserve  equal  treatment  under  laws,  and 
equal  respect  for  their  shared  human  rights.  A 
peaceful,  satisfactory  settlement  in  the  Punjab 
with  India's  minority  would  be  an  Important 
signal  supporting  human  rights  and  could  help 
to  dispell  concerns  many  of  us  have  about 
India's  future  agenda  for  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  memt)er  of  the  Sut>com- 
mittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  my  col- 
leagues can  be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to 
closely  monitor  this  situation  and  keep  them 
apprised  of  the  latest  developments. 


May  17,  1988 


THOUGHTFUL  ESSAYS 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  mssouRi 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  praise  three  St.  Louis  area  high  school  stu- 


dents on  the  occasion  of  their  selection  as  the 
winners  of  annual  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Creve  Coeur  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Lions  Club. 

This  year's  essay  contest  asked  one  of  our 
most  pressing  national  questions:  "Can  Free 
Trade  Wort^  to  the  Best  Interest  of  the  United 
States?"  Maria  Radinsky  of  Partway  North 
Senior  High  School,  David  Reif  of  St.  Louis 
Country  Day  School,  and  Richard  Recht  of 
Horton  Watkins  High  School  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  submitting  serious  essays  that 
considered  the  complex  range  of  issues  in- 
volving international  trade  and  the  American 
economy. 

The  contributions  Maria,  David,  and  Richard 
have  offered  to  the  ongoing  debate  symbolize 
the  strength  of  public  discourse  In  determining 
our  future.  Much  like  the  competition  in  our 
free  economy,  the  competition  of  ideas  gives 
us  the  best  opportunity  to  separate  good 
ideas  from  bad  ideas,  and  good  legislation 
from  bad  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  the  Creve  Coeur 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Lions  Club 
for  offerirtg  the  essay  contest.  Not  only  do 
they  reward  student  achievement  with  scholar- 
ships, they  reward  all  of  us  by  encouraging 
students  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  civic 
Issues  that  will  involve  them  all  their  lives.  If 
the  hallmark  of  a  democracy  is  Indeed  an  edu- 
cated citizenry,  then  the  efforts  of  these 
groups  represent  the  finest  tradition  of  training 
our  young  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  their  thoughtful 
essays,  Maria,  David,  and  Richard  have 
proven  that  by  their  study  and  concern,  they 
have  much  to  contribute  in  the  years  to  come 
to  the  debates  which  will  decide  our  future 
course,  and  knowing  their  effort,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  course  will  continue  to  serve  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice  that  is  our  Ameri- 
can heritage. 


ASIAN  PACIFIC  ISLANDER 
HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  very  special 
celebration— Asian  Pacific  Islander  Heritage 
Week— which  Is  being  held  In  my  home  State 
of  California  during  the  week  of  May  14-21, 
1988.  Gov.  George  Deukmejian  has  set  aside 
this  time  to  recognize  the  valuable  and  di- 
verse contributions  that  Asian  Pacific  cultures 
have  made  to  the  great  State  of  California. 

As  you  know,  Asian  Pacific  Islander  Herit- 
age Week  Is  celebrated  annually  on  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  community  levels. 
Through  efforts  to  organize  and  commemo- 
rate this  event  In  a  meaningful  way,  an  ad  hoc 
committee  composed  of  members  of  the  com- 
munity was  formed  to  plan  and  coordinate 
events  which  will  be  significant  to  Americans 
of  all  ethnic  backgrounds.  This  yeais  Heritage 
Week  will  ir>clude  a  wide  variety  of  events 
which  have  been  designed  to  enhance  our  un- 
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derstanding  and  appreciation  of  Asian  Pacific 
Islander  culture. 

Not  only  will  we  be  celebrating  the  history 
and  contributk>ns  of  the  Asian  Pacific  commu- 
nities in  our  State,  Heritage  Week  will  also 
lead  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
today's  needs  and  concerns  of  Asian  Pacific 
peoples  across  tfie  country. 

I  am  confklent  that  Asian  Pacific  Islander 
Week  will  be  both  enjoyable  and  entertaining 
for  all  tfiose  fortunate  enough  to  take  part.  In 
addition,  and  more  Importantly,  Heritage  Week 
will  foster  a  better  understanding  and  a  great- 
er appreciation  among  diverse  American  cul- 
tures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  all  those 
whose  time  and  efforts  have  made  the  Asian 
Pacific  Islander  Heritage  Week  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  also  have  made  this  the  entertaining 
arid  educational  event  that  it  is.  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Sacramento,  I  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to 
this  event,  and  wish  Asian  Pacific  Islander 
Heritage  Week  every  success. 


BIRMINGHAM  MAYOR  ARRING- 
TON  CITED  AS  DISTINGUISHED 
URBAN  MAYOR 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  is  an  urban  action,  advocacy 
and  information  agency,  based  in  Washington, 
DC,  that  has  served  since  1967  as  an  advo- 
cate for  partnerships  among  private  sector, 
government,  and  citizens  of  our  cities  to  revi- 
talize and  stabilize  America's  cities.  The  coali- 
tion operates  programs  in  the  fields  of  urban 
education,  urban  health,  and  housing  and  eco- 
nomk:  development. 

Each  year,  at  its  Annual  Convocation  In 
Washington,  DC,  the  coalition  presents  distin- 
guished service  awards  in  areas  of  special 
concern  to  the  constituencies  it  serves.  I  am 
proud  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
this  year  the  coalition  will  present  Its  Distin- 
guished Urban  Mayor  Award  to  the  mayor  of 
Birmingham,  AL,  Richard  Arrington. 

The  Distinguished  Urban  Mayor  Award 
honors  a  mayor  who,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  has  provided  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
has  benefited  not  only  his  city,  but  the  larger 
cause  of  urban  America. 

In  announcing  the  award,  National  Urtjan 
Coalition  President  M.  Cari  Holman  said  of 
Rk:hard  Arrington: 

Mayor  Arrington's  progressive  leadership 
and  careful  crafting  of  public-private  part- 
nerships have  helped  foster  a  tremendous 
period  of  economic  growth  and  diversifica- 
tion in  Birmingham.  We  are  especially  im- 
pressed that  the  Arrington  administrations 
have  successsfully  encouraged  both  a  revi- 
talized downtown  and  revitalized  neighbor- 
hoods. The  National  Urban  Coalition  is 
pleased  to  recognize  Mayor  Arrington— and 
the  citizens  of  Birmingham— for  their  re- 
marluible  accomplishments. 

Richard  Arrington  has  made  many  remartca- 
ble  accomplishments  in  his  life.  Bom  in  1934 
in  Livingston.  AL,  to  parents  who  were  share- 
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croppers.  Arrington  excelled  academk»lly.  He 
graduated  from  Miles  College  In  Alabama  with 
honors  In  1955.  received  a  masters  degree  in 
biology  from  the  University  of  Detroit,  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  zoology  and  chemistry  from  tfie  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 

He  returned  to  Mites  College  and  taught  bi- 
ology, went  on  to  become  Miles'  academic 
dean,  then  went  on  to  study  administration  in 
higher  education  at  Han/ard  University. 

Arrington  once  again  returned  to  his  home 
State,  this  time  as  executive  director  of  the 
Alabama  Center  for  Higher  Education,  and  as 
part-time  faculty  member  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham. 

In  1971,  he  was  elected  to  the  Birmingham 
City  Council,  and  reelected  to  the  council  in 
1975.  In  November  1979.  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Birmingham,  the  first  black  to  hold 
that  position,  and  was  reelected  in  1983  and 
1987.  winning  the  second  and  third  terms  by 
record  margins. 

He  has  been  recognized  nationally  for  his 
leadership  abilities,  having  t)een  named  1  of 
the  top  20  city  officials  in  the  Natkjn  by  U.S. 
News  &  Worid  Report,  top  local  political 
leader  by  Business  First  magazine,  one  of  the 
outstanding  new  faces  in  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  1980's  by  Newsweek  magazine, 
and  listed  each  year  since  1981  as  1  of  the 
Nation's  100  most  influential  black  Americans 
in  Ebony  magazine. 

I  have  known  Richard  Arrington  for  many 
years,  and  I  know  full  well  that  he  is  most  de- 
serving of  this  distinguished  honor.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  city  of  Birmingham  has  set  an 
example  of  grovrth  and  renewal,  undergoing 
an  inner-city  rebirth  and  experiencing  tremen- 
dous economic  and  jobs  growth.  Neighbor- 
hoods have  been  revitalized,  and  major  com- 
mercial centers  have  been  expanded. 

With  the  help  of  strong  government  and 
business  leadership,  and  a  concerned  citizen- 
ry, much  has  been  accomplished  in  Binning- 
ham.  I  congratulate  Richard  Amngton  on  this 
outstanding  recognition  of  his  accomplish- 
ments by  the  National  Urban  Coalition. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHOPIN  SING- 
ING SOCIETY  OF  PASSAIC,  NJ 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish  people 
have  been  a  great  Inspiration  to  us  in  many 
ways,  from  their  continual  struggle  for  freedom 
against  relentless  oppression  to  the  Immeas- 
urable contribution  and  rich  history  they  have 
provided  the  worid  in  so  many  different  fields, 
fi-om  the  arts  to  the  sciences. 

Not  the  least  of  the  fields,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
music,  where  the  Polish  legacy  is  among  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  worid.  These  proud 
people  have  given  us  worid  renown  artists 
such  as  Chopin,  Stokowski,  Paderewski,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  tenors  of  his  time.  Jean 
DeReszke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend.  May  20  to  22, 
the  great  legacy  of  Poland's  many  gifts  to 
music  will  be  celebrated,  I  am  proud  to  say.  in 
my    Eighth    Congressional    District   of    New 
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Jersey,  where  the  Chopin  Singing  Society. 
Inc..  of  Passaic,  will  host  the  46th  Convention 
of  the  Polish  Singers  Alliance  of  America,  Dis- 
trict 7,  at  the  Polish  American  Cultural  Center 
in  Passak:. 

This  will  be  a  grand  event,  featuring  chorus- 
es comprised  of  more  than  300  singers  from 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connectkxrt.  and 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  truly  out- 
standing group  known  throughout  the  wortd 
for  its  virtuoso  performances,  and  it  is  indeed 
an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  serve  on  the 
honorary  committee  for  this  event. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  recognize  John  A. 
Buczinski,  the  general  chairman  for  this  con- 
vention, and  the  rest  of  those  worthing  vigor- 
ously on  the  corwention  committee  to  make 
this  gathering  a  great  success— Vincent  Ren- 
denna,  Edward  BIyskal,  Rk:hard  Daszczyszak, 
Christopher  C.  Rendenna.  Stephen  G.  Stys, 
Brent  J.  Iskra.  Hon.  Louis  J.  Gill.  Zbigniew 
Niejadlik,  John  Wolosz,  Sr.,  John  Zauncz- 
kovreki,  Stanley  A.  Kobytarz,  Anthony  Stel- 
mach.  Anthony  Szal,  Joseph  Chrzastek,  An- 
thony Nieradka,  and  Jerry  F.  Wlodarczyk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  means  of  provkjing  na- 
tional recognition  and  high  honor  to  this  out- 
standing cultural  group  dedicated  to  such  a 
worthwhile  cause.  I  am  inserting  the  following 
resolution  denoting  the  high  significance  of 
this  most  important  cultural  occasion: 

Whereas  the  Polish  Singers  Alliance  of 
America  was  founded  on  May  3,  1889  to 
maintain  and  spread  Polish  song,  to  ac- 
quaint not  only  Polonia  but  also  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  the  works  of  Polish  compKJS- 
ers  and  to  uphold  throughout  America,  with 
the  help  of  Polish  song,  a  sincere  love  for 
the  land  of  our  forefathers;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Polish  Sing- 
ers Alliance  of  America  have  sought  to  per- 
petuate their  native  culture  and  traditions 
in  America  through  songs  which  are  deeply 
rooted  In  Polish  heritage;  and 

Whereas  all  of  us  are  proud  of  our  local 
Polish  singing  societies,  who  have  joined 
with  singers  throughout  our  nation,  to  pro- 
mote Polish  culture  through  music  and 
song;  and 

Whereas  "Jeszcze  Polska  Nie  Zginela" 
(Poland  is  not  yet  lost)  could  be  the  theme 
song  for  everyone  on  these  si>ecial  conven- 
tion days;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  City  of  Passaic  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  proud  and  honored  to 
host  the  41st  Convention  of  the  Polish  Sing- 
ers Alliance  of  America,  Seventh  District." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  our  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  the  Chopin  Singing  Soci- 
ety of  Passaic,  NJ,  and  the  Polish  Singers  Alli- 
ance, District  7,  for  the  outstanding  work  they 
have  done  to  celebrate  their  rich  Polish  musi- 
cal heritage,  and  to  enrich  the  lives  of  music 
lovers  everywhere  throughout  the  worid. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago,  I  first  began  reporting  on  my  financial 
conditk>n   in   the   Congressional   Record. 
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Today,  I  am 
lease  of  the 
closure  staterfent 

AlttKxjgh 
Act  and  the 
dal  disdosun 
today  is  more 
reporting  than 
House  rules. 

Mr.  Speake 
year  1987 
Federal,  Statd 
estate  taxes 


c  xitinuing  that  policy  with  the  re- 
!5th  annual  public  financial  dis- 


1978  Ethics  in  Government 

ifouse  rules  require  public  finan- 

the  statement  I  am  releasing 

precise  in  certain  respects  in  its 

that  required  by  law  and  by  the 


,  this  report  covers  the  calendar 
also  includes  the  anrKJunt  of 
of  Wisconsin,  and  local  real 
in  1987. 


paid 

FinaTicial  di  tclosure  statement— statement 
cf  financial  condition,  December  31, 1987 
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Financial  disclosure  statement— statement 
of  financial  condition,  December  31, 
i997— Continued 

Personal  property  tax 38.00 

Total 46,185.25 

1987  income  congressional  salary  85,164.54 

Honoraria  (8) 11.000.00 

Rent  Sun  Prairie  House— Gross 

$4,800 (977.00) 

Interest  IMMA  bank  accoimt 3.466.37 

Interest  Civil  Service  Retirement  42.52 

Total 98,676.43 

1987  separate  income  of  my  wife, 
Dorothy  C.  Kastenmeier: 

Interest  Fredonia  State  Bank 563.95 

Interest  First  Virginia 4,742.61 

Proceeds,  sale  of  shares  Fredonia 

State  Bank 8.680.00 

Net  rents.  Texas  properties (-317.00) 

Total 13,669.56 

Note.— Separate  property  of  spouse  not  listed. 


AID  FOR  AIDS  RESEARCH 
HONORS  HENRY  FORD  HOSPI- 
TAL, WELLNESS  HOUSE  OF 
MICHIGAN  AMERICAN  FOUN- 
DATION FOR  AIDS  RESEARCH 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4,  1988,  an  outstanding  group  of  individ- 
uals, known  as  the  Aid  for  AIDS  Research 
Committee,  will  host  a  gala  celebration  to  ben- 
efit the  work  of  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Wellness 
House  of  Michigan,  and  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  AIDS  Research.  As  an  honorary 
member  of  this  committee,  I  am  proud  to  rec- 
(jgnize  the  work  of  these  fine  institutions  and 
their  service  to  Michigan  and  the  Nation. 

The  AIDS  epidemic  In  Michigan  is  still  small, 
relative  to  some  areas,  but  it  is  growing  rapid- 
ly. The  number  of  AIDS  cases  in  our  State 
doubled  last  year  to  527.  Today,  the  medical, 
public  health,  and  education  communities  are 
organizing  arnj  mobilizing  their  efforts  against 
this  killer.  Even  so,  we  are  just  getting  started. 

Last  year,  out  of  concern  that  our  Federal 
AIDS  public  education  efforts  were  danger- 
ously Inadequate,  I  mailed  copies  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Report  on  AIDS  to  every 
household  In  the  17th  district.  This  mailing 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  town  meetings, 
and  then  a  community  leadership  conference 
on  AIDS.  Although  people  were  initially  some- 
what hesitant  to  get  involved  in  these  activi- 
ties, my  constituents  appreciated  having  factu- 
al, useful  information  about  AIDS.  In  addition, 
they  wanted  very  much  for  our  Government  to 
ensure  that  persons  with  AIDS  receive  the 
humane  care  and  treatment  they  need. 

Therefore,  it  is  especially  appropriate  to  rec- 
ognize those  in  our  community  who  have 
been  leading  the  charge  against  AIDS,  against 
fear,  and  against  discrimination.  I  want  to 
commend  three  organizations,  in  particular, 
who  have  been  Instrumental  in  providing  and 
promoting  treatment,  public  education,  social 
services,  and  AIDS  reserach. 

Henry  Ford  Hospital  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  in  treatment,  research. 
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and  education  of  the  public  and  health  profes- 
sionais  relating  to  AIDS.  To  date,  tt>e  hospital 
has  treated  over  half  of  ttie  AIDS  patients  in 
MKhigan.  Because  of  its  major  treatment  role, 
tfie  hospital  also  has  been  centrally  involved 
in  AIDS  research  and  with  testing  of  AIDS 
drugs  such  as  AZT.  In  additk>n,  through  its 
epidemilogical  research,  the  hospital  has  pro- 
vi<jed  the  State  with  important  information 
about  the  development  and  spread  cf  the  dis- 
ease. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  medical  staff  of 
Henry  Ford  Hospital,  including  Doctors  Evelyn 
Fisher  and  Norman  Markowitz.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Fisher,  wtio  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  educate  the  publk:  about 
AIDS.  She  was  a  key  participant  in  the  AIDS 
town  meetings  which  I  held  in  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District,  explaining  about  the  dis- 
ease, its  transmission  and  preventkjn,  and 
sharing  her  Insights  with  the  public  atXMJt  how 
to  appropriately  respond  to  the  AIDS  epidem- 
ic. I  have  rarely  found  so  much  dedication,  ex- 
pertise, and  human  caring  in  one  individual, 
and  am  hon<}red  to  join  in  expressing  our  tre- 
mendous appreciation  to  Dr.  Fisher,  her  staff, 
and  the  hospital  in  which  ttie  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  recognize  the 
valuable  contribution  of  Dr.  Ted  Duncan  arxJ 
the  staff  of  the  Wellness  House  of  Michigan. 
Wellness  House  is  a  nonprofit  residential  pro- 
gram providing  housing,  transportation,  arxJ 
other  sendees  tor  people  with  AIDS  or  ARC. 
This  unique  program  offers,  literally,  a  lifeline 
for  people  with  AIDS  who  have  k>st  tfieir 
homes  or  had  other  serious  housing  difficul- 
ties arising  from  discrimination,  prejudice,  and 
fear.  Wellness  House  now  houses  six  resi- 
dents, and  will  soon  have  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  six  more.  I  first  learned  of  Wellness 
House  at  our  AIDS  town  meetings,  and  was 
stunned  to  learn  that  it  was  the  only  organiza- 
tion of  Its  type  in  the  Detroit  area.  With  the 
large  and  growing  AIDS  caseload  in  south- 
eastern Michigan.  Wellness  House  deserves 
our  special  commendatk}n  for  its  pioneering 
work  and  determination  to  meet  human  needs 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

Our  Nation  has  weathered  many  trials  in 
200  years.  The  test  of  this  AIDS  crisis  will  be 
our  ability  to  respond  compassionately  and 
humanely  to  the  victims  of  the  epidemic.  Well- 
ness House  serves  as  a  reminder  to  us  ail 
that  we  do  have  that  capacity  for  humane  re- 
sponse, but  that  it  must  blossom  and  grow 
stronger  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
work  of  the  American  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research.  AmFAR  is  the  primary  source  of 
private  funding  of  grants  for  AIDS  research  in 
the  United  States.  Its  national  chairman,  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,  has  helped  awaken  our  Nation's 
conscience  and  mobilize  financial  resources  in 
the  fight  against  AIDS.  Ultimately,  research 
will  provide  the  key  to  understanding  and  de- 
feating the  AIDS  virus.  Every  acMitional  re- 
sources brought  to  bear  in  this  respect  t)ene- 
fits  us  all.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  AmFAR 
leading  the  private  sector's  repsonse  in  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  progress  our  Nation  and 
our  communities  in  Michigan  have  made  so 
far  in  the  war  on  AIDS  is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  tfiese  three  organizations.  May  they  contin- 
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ue,  in  ttieir  great  wisdom,  service,  and  philan- 
thropy, to  lead  the  way.  And,  may  we  all  re- 
solve to  support  them  in  every  way  possible. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
GIANT,  RUBY  MARGARET 
ROUSS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

or  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1988 
Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  today  to  offer  a  tribute  to  the  late  Virgin 
Islands  Senator  Ruby  Margaret  Rouss,  whose 
recent  death  is  a  deep  toss  for  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands. 

Senator  Rouss  was  a  true  giant  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Her  talent,  dedicatton.  and  integrity 
commanded  the  respect  of  everyone  who  met 
her.  She  led  a  remarkable  life  in  her  66 
years — rising  from  her  position  as  1  of  16  chil- 
dren bom  to  a  poor  but  proud  family  on  St. 
Ooix  to  the  point  that  she  could  adopt  chil- 
dren of  her  own,  rising  in  her  military  career  to 
be  the  first  black  woman  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  headquarters  during 
World  War  II,  and  rising  during  her  political 
career  to  be  president  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature,  the  first  black  woman  in  the 
United  States  to  preside  over  a  legislative 
body. 

Ruby  has  been  beautifully  remembered  in 
this  editorial  from  the  St.  Croix  Avis,  the  Virgin 
Islands'  oldest  newspaper,  which  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  Record.  As  the  Avis  says,  Ruby 
was  able  to  touch  a  chord  In  our  community 
like  no  other  publk;  leader  could.  She  was 
both  a  proud  Crucian  and  a  proud  American, 
wtK)  cherished  the  opportunities  that  came  to 
her  people  through  U.S.  citizenship. 

The  Avis  also  notes  that  Ruby's  death  signi- 
fies tf>e  passing  of  an  era.  She  had  her  r<x)ts 
in  the  sugarcane  fields  of  rural  St.  Croix,  when 
the  people  were  unrelievedly  poor,  but  they 
were  proud  and  they  shared  the  dignity  that 
comes  from  strong  community  values.  During 
her  political  life,  Ruby  always  did  her  best  to 
preserve  these  values  as  the  Virgin  Islands 
moved  into  a  new  era  of  commerce  and  pros- 
perity. Now  we  can  only  try  to  pick  up  where 
she  left  off. 

I  know  all  Virgin  Islanders  share  my  sense 
of  sadness  and  loss  at  this  time,  for  we 
cannot  expect  to  ever  see  another  political 
leader  quite  like  Senator  Ruby  Margaret 
Rouss. 

Ruby  Margaret  Rouss:  Ah  Era  Comes  to  a 
Close 

Senator  Ruby  Margatet  Rouss  was  a  polit- 
ical Institution  herself.  But  much  more  than 
that,  she  represented  an  era  in  Virgin  Is- 
lands history  that,  with  her  passing  on 
Sunday,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Perhaps  only 
one,  or  at  the  most  two,  senators  stUl  re- 
maining in  the  legislature  can  be  said  to 
have  bore  witness  to  that  era. 

As  Rouss  would  tell  those  privy  to  her 
quiet  side.  It  was  an  era  when  many,  many 
more  Virgin  Islanders  lived  in  extreme  pov- 
erty than  do  now.  It  was  an  era  when  fami- 
lies were  particularly  close  and  the  islands— 
particularly  St.  Croix— had  the  feel  of  the 
West  Indian  countryside  and  not  of  Ameri- 
can suburbia  as  It  does  today. 
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like  others  l)om  and  reared  during  these 
decades,  Rouss  was  quick  to  reveal  her  pride 
in  l)elng  American  and  her  Ijelief  in  the  in- 
creasing opportunities  available  to  Virgin  Is- 
landers with  each  passing  decade. 

Like  others  of  the  generation  which  she 
embodied,  she  could  measure  the  progres- 
sion of  the  territory  through  the  20th  cen- 
tury by  the  progress  of  her  own  life:  her 
modest  begiimings,  her  rise  through  the 
armed  services,  her  appointment  as  a  proba- 
tion officer  and  her  career  through  the  leg- 
islature—all progressions  which  marked 
newly  trod  territory  for  a  Black  American 
woman  as  well  as  a  Virgin  Islander. 

As  we  pay  highest  tribute  to  Senator 
Rouss,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  her  serv- 
ice to  us  and  our  land.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  mourn  the  passing  of  one  who  was 
part  of  an  increasingly  diminishing  pool  of 
Crucians  who  remember  well  the  cane 
fields,  the  hard  life  and  the  limited  opportu- 
nities they  provided;  the  struggles  for  politi- 
cal rights,  sell  determination  and  education. 
We  also  aclmowledge  the  ethnic  Influxes 
that  changed  the  face  of  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  the  Ijeauty  and  wonder  of  totally 
subjugated  people  finding  themselves,  after 
Individual  and  collective  struggles,  legisla- 
tors, commissioners,  managers  and  adminis- 
trators who  can  now  begin  to  call  the  shots 
aimed  at  their  own  destiny. 

As  the  Rouss  era  closes,  those  like  her  are 
replaced  by  the  attorneys,  the  accountants 
and  businessmen  and  women,  the  techno- 
crats and  career  professionals  who  will  run 
the  new  era  of  Virgin  Islands  politics  and 
business. 

These  Individuals,  too,  are  part  of  the 
dreams  of  that  passing  generation,  that  dis- 
appearing era.  They,  too,  represent  the 
hope  of  every  Virgin  Islands  parent  and 
grandparent  that  times  will  continue  to  im- 
prove and  the  next  generation  will  progress 
beyond  the  one  before. 

For  embodying  and  symbolizing  our  col- 
lective dreams,  and  for  never  betraying  our 
hope  for  a  progressive  future,  we  love  you 
Ruby  Margaret  Rouss  and  wish  you  God- 
speed on  your  journey. 


CALLING  ARIAS  TO  ACCOUNT 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1988 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  can 
call  for  peace,  but  achieving  it  is  something  al- 
together different  and  more  difficult.  Oscar 
Arias,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  has  always  recognized  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  determined  opponents  of  po- 
litical pluralism.  Yet  he  initiated  a  plan  which 
many  thought  would  persuade  the  coman- 
dantes  that  a  political  opening  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  Nicaragua. 

The  plan  has  failed.  The  powers  and  the 
popular  support  of  the  democratic  resistance 
forces,  evident  to  all  and  frightening  to  the 
Sandinista  dictators  in  1987,  are  dissipating 
during  the  long  stalemate  in  negotiations 
during  1988.  The  Contras  have  almost  no  sup- 
plies left,  while  the  Sandinistas  are  using  the 
time  to  accept  new  Soviet  arms  deliveries- 
more  armaments  amved  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  than  last. 
They  are  also  using  the  time  to  crack  down  all 
over  again  on  the  civic  opposition. 
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Too  few  are  objecting.  Eminent  Americans 
who  have  always  claimed  that  the  democratic 
worid  can  work  with  the  Sandinistas  have  ttie 
newest  reproofs  to  their  illusions  before  them, 
and  they  are  silent  They  will  not  admit  the  ob- 
vious or  say  tt>e  truthful  thing,  that  once  again 
the  Sandinistas  have  t)een  duplicltous.  ArxJ 
Oscar  Arias,  to  whom  so  many  look  for  gukl- 
Ing  the  two  NIcaraguan  sides  toward  a  negoti- 
ated solution,  has  been  equally  silent  in  the 
face  of  the  newest  Sandinista  assaults  upon 
the  human  rights  of  their  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, Mickey  Edwards,  has  become  one  of 
the  clearest  and  steadiest  voices  in  the  Corv 
gress  on  the  Nk^raguan  problem.  He  has 
worthed  hard  at  assembling  a  worthing  coalitkjn 
of  Members  from  boVh  sides  of  the  aisle  whk:h 
can  build  some  steadiness  into  this  body's 
ever-shifting  policy  of  support  for  the  thou- 
sands who  make  up  the  NIcaraguan  resist- 
arK^e,  armed  and  unarmed.  Now  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  issued  a  powerful  challenge  to 
President  Arias,  calling  upon  him  to  realize  the 
promise  of  his  many  speeches  about  peace.  I 
recommend  the  essay,  written  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  to  all  Members  concemed 
at>out  a  true  and  just  settlement  of  the  NIcara- 
guan civil  war. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joiimal,  May  16, 
1988] 

Arias  Shoitlo  Earn  Nobel  by  Calling 
Ortega  to  Account 

(By  Mickey  Edwards) 

Let  me  be  blunt. 

Oscar  Arias  has  already  won  his  Nobel 
Prize.  He  has  taken  the  money,  taken  the 
medal  and  taken  the  t>ows. 

Now  he  should  earn  it.  The  Nol>el  Prize  is 
a  prize  for  men  and  women  of  courage. 
Gandhi  opposed  the  oppression  of  the  Brit- 
ish, took  great  risks  and  eventually  was 
murdered.  Mother  Teresa  exposes  herself 
dally  to  terrible  disease.  Bishop  Tutu  speaks 
out  forcefully  in  a  land  often  filled  with 
hate. 

Oscar  Arias,  safe  behind  the  borders  of 
Costa  Rica,  wearing  expensive  clothers  and 
living  well,  holds  his  tongue  as  the  NIcara- 
guan government  taunts  him.  and  us. 

Mr.  Arias  Is  capable  of  sounding  impas- 
sioned in  the  cause  of  freedom.  As  the  com- 
mencement speaker  at  the  National  Unlverl- 
sity  In  San  Jose  two  years  ago,  I  took  the 
platform  following  a  passionate  address  by 
Mr.  Arias,  who  had  just  denounced  to  his 
countrymen  the  evils  of  the  NIcaraguan  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  theme  he  repeated  to  me 
as  we  sat  side  by  side  later  in  the  program, 
and  one  that  he  has  echoed  on  several  other 
occasions  when  I  have  met  with  him. 

Relatively  safe  in  San  Jose,  discussing 
theory  and  hopes.  Mr.  Arias  has  t>een  a 
staunch  defender  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. And  he  has  Insisted  all  along  that  the 
so-called  Arias  Peace  Plan,  for  which  he 
won  his  Nobel  Prize,  Is  actually  a  peace  and 
democracy  plan,  one  that  calls  simulta- 
neously for  moves  toward  peace  and  the  in- 
stitution of  democracy  inside  Nicaragua.  By 
democracy,  he  has  said,  he  means  the  whole 
ball  of  wax:  a  free  press,  justice,  free  elec- 
tions—the essential  accoutrements  of  a  free 
people. 

What  has  happened?  Just  in  the  past  60 
days: 

La  Prensa,  Nicaragua's  opposition  newspa- 
per, has  been  censored,  threatened,  and  has 
twice  been  closed. 
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Mobs  of  g(  vemment-sponsored  hooligans 
have  taunte<i  harassed  and  beaten  citizens. 
including  reieated  assaults  on  the  elderly 
and  desperat ;  women  whose  sons  are  held 
cvtive  in  Sai  idinista  prisons. 

The  Blinlai  ry  of  Justice  has  been  closed 
and  its  functi  ons  turned  over  to  the  head  of 
state  police. 

Peaceful  d<  monstrations  have  been  forc- 
ibly di8rupte<  by  the  government. 

Independect  radio  stations  have  been 
closed  down  (or  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment line. 

Journalists  have  been  beaten. 

Labor  lead<rs  and  leaders  of  the  internal 
democratic  a  [>po8ition  have  been  arrested 
and  tossed  in  jalL 

Mr.  Arias  h  is  said  nothing. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  to  be  upset 
about  here  lii  Congress,  including  the  fact 
that  the  fooc  supplies  voted  to  send  to  the 
Contras  have!  not  been  delivered,  and  mem- 
bers of  Hou^  Spealser  Jim  Wright's  staff 
have  intervened  with  the  delivery  agent— 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment—in an  Attempt  to  stop  the  food  ship- 
ments. 

But  that  ii  a  matter  between  ourselves 
and  the  speaker  of  our  House.  Mr.  Arias  is 
another. 

To  a  large  ^Ktent,  it  was  Mr.  Arias  and  his 
weU-promote<  i  peace  plan  that  persuaded 
many  in  Com  xess  to  vote  to  cut  off  further 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  That  forced  the 
Contras  to  sil  down  at  the  bargaining  table 
with  no  cardj  to  play  and  has  given  Sandi- 
nlsta  Preside  it  Daniel  Ortega  the  courage 
to  do  such  ti  lings  as  threatening  the  Con- 
tras with  a  massive  military  offensive  if 
they  do  not  si  jn  the  agreement  he  proposes. 

The  kiclier  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Con- 
tras—with  n(i  food  and  ammunition— are 
wealter  than  ;ver  before,  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas— enjoying  a  rest  from  battle  and  sup- 
ported by  nei  i  shipments  of  Soviet  aid— are 
now  stronger  than  ever.  Yet  even  this— Mr. 
Ortega's  belli  rerent  military  threat  prompt- 
ed no  respons ;  from  Mr.  Arias. 

It  is  time  o  call  the  Sandinistas  to  ac- 
count. It  is  ti  ne  to  speak  out  in  opposition 
to  continued  (umsui-rights  abuses  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Arias  tilks  a  good  game.  He  speaks  of 
democracy  aifl  freedom  and  peace  and  won- 
like  that.  But  if  he  aspires 
the  ranks  of  Gandhi,  Mother 
Teresa  and  D  >smond  Tutu,  then  he  must  do 
more  than  tafc.  He  must  show  some  courage 
as  well. 
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HOWARD  WOODSON,  JR.. 

BY      THE      YOUNG 

DEMOCRATIC    ORGANI- 


JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


or  NEW  JKRSEY 
IN  THE  H<tUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tw  iday.  May  17,  1988 


Mr.  Speaker,  i  would  like  to 

of  my  colleagues  one  of 

distinguished   public   officials, 

Howard  Woodson,  Jr.,  who  will  be 

Young  Black  Democratic  Or- 

^ay  22,  1988,  for  his  dedicatkin 

to  the   residents   of   New 


^oodson's  career  in  public  serv- 

long  and  well  decorated  and 

leadership   of  the   highest 
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order.  After  graduation  from  Cheyney  State 
College  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  education 
ar>d  from  Morehouse  College  with  a  bachelor 
of  divinity  degree  in  religion,  Howard  began 
his  career  in  elective  office  as  a  councilman- 
at-large  in  the  city  of  Trenton  and  then  in 
1963  was  elected  as  a  New  Jersey  State  As- 
semblyman in  the  13th  district 

Reverend  Woodson  resigned  his  council 
post  in  1965,  and  was  subsequently  reelected 
to  the  assembly  for  eight  successive  terms.  I 
am  proud  to  have  served  with  him  for  5  years 
during  his  years  in  the  general  assembly.  In 
1968,  Howard  was  elected  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  general  assembly  to  the  post  of  minority 
leader  and  was  elected  assistant  Democratic 
leader  in  1972.  Two  years  later,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  position  of  speaker  of 
the  assembly.  As  minority  leader  and  assistant 
Democratic  leader.  Reverend  Woodson  was 
the  first  black  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
hold  such  positions,  but  he  was  the  first  black 
legislator  In  the  entire  Nation  since  Recon- 
structk>n  Days  to  hold  the  powerful  position  of 
speaker. 

Howard  resigned  from  the  legislature  in 
1976  to  assume  his  new  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  cabinet  and  presi- 
dent of  the  civil  service  commission.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  he  was  responsible 
for  establishing  a  training  program  with  Rut- 
gers University,  which  enable  hundreds  of 
black  workers  to  qualify  for  title  upgrading  in 
health  care  services.  Reverend  Woodson  was 
also  appointed  the  first  black  director  of  af- 
fimiative  action  in  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Civil  Service  and  was  responsible  for  legis- 
lation that  mandated  affirmative  action  policies 
in  each  department  of  the  State  government. 

While  Howard's  legacy  in  large  measure 
stems  from  his  involvement  in  State  govern- 
ment, he  has  also  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
his  Trenton  community  and  the  residents  of 
New  Jersey  in  other  ways.  Reverend  Wood- 
son is  currently  the  pastor  of  the  Shiloh  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Greater  Trenton  and  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Great- 
er Tenton.  He  is  also  a  former  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Trenton  Carver 
YMCA  and  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  the 
NAACP. 

Dr.  Woodson's  commitment  and  position  to 
serving  his  community  and  the  residents  of 
New  Jersey  are  very  commendable.  We  all 
owe  Howard  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  unswerving  dedication. 


SANE,  AN  OUTSTANDING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOrrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  SANE,  the  Substance 
Abuse  Narcotics  Education  Program,  a  service 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Depart- 
ment SANE  is  a  new  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement approach  to  halting  drug  abuse, 
and  or>e  of  the  premier  narcotics  education 
and  prevention  programs  in  the  Natkjn.  I 
highly  recommend  this  outstanding  program  to 
my  colleagues. 
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Traditionally,  law  enforcement  has  sought  to 
curtail  substance  abuse  by  attacking  the 
supply  of  daigs.  But  as  long  as  the  demand 
for  drugs  exists,  the  drug  trade  will  continue  to 
flourish.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  SANE  Pro- 
gram was  developed  to  reach  young  people 
before  they  become  involved  with  substance 
abuse.  By  preventing  drug  use  arKi  reducirig 
the  demand,  SANE  works  as  a  vital  pincer 
movement  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  substance  abuse 
education,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Sher- 
man Block  initiated  research  Into  the  devek>p- 
ment  of  a  narcotics  preventk>n  unK.  Careful 
research  of  sources  from  across  the  country 
and  from  the  Rand  Corp.  of  Santa  Monica 
identified  specific  problems  in  halting  drug 
abuse  as  well  as  the  attributes  a  drug  educa- 
tion and  prevention  program  should  have.  Key 
among  these  findings  was  the  widely  acknowl- 
edged conclusion  that  while  drug  rehabilitation 
efforts  are  necessary,  they  have  only  limited 
success.  Prevention  is  the  most  effective 
method  for  reducing  demand.  The  SANE  Pro- 
gram draws  directly  from  these  findings  to  in- 
volve law  enforcement,  educators,  and  par- 
ents in  preventing  young  people  from  ever  ini- 
tiating drug  use. 

The  SANE  Program  incorporates  other  key 
concepts  from  this  research.  First,  the  SANE 
Program  targets  children  in  the  fourth  and 
sixth  grades,  at  the  ideal  age  to  begin  drug 
education.  Second,  the  SANE  Program  ad- 
dresses not  only  the  factual  aspects  of  drug 
usage,  but  also  the  value  and  emotional 
issues  such  as  decisk)nmaking  skills  and 
coping  with  peer  pressure.  Finally,  the  SANE 
curricula  is  expandable,  and  complimentary 
programs  can  be  provided  for  students  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school. 

The  SANE  Program  is  taught  by  teachers 
and  deputies  in  54  Los  Angeles  County 
school  districts,  and  14  contract  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia. To  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
school  districts,  the  SANE  curriculum  employs 
a  "systems  approach"  which  is  flexible  and 
can  be  adapted  to  each  specific  educatk}nal 
situation.  The  deputies,  working  with  the 
classroom  teacher,  present  lesson  plans  se- 
lected for  the  specific  curriculum  each  district 
uses. 

Parents  are  critical  to  the  success  of  sub- 
stance abuse  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. Without  parental  support,  drug  abuse 
prevention  programs  are  doomed  to  fail.  Con- 
sequently, in  addition  to  classroom  instruction, 
deputies  provide  education  programs  for  par- 
ents so  that  they  know  and  understand  what 
their  children  are  being  taught  and  can  contin- 
ue the  education  in  the  home.  Additionally,  Vt\e 
deputies  work  with  the  community  to  provkJe 
information  and  organize  effective  local  resist- 
ance to  drug  abuse. 

The  active  involvement  of  the  deputies  in- 
sures the  success  of  the  SANE  Program.  In 
addition  to  their  firsthand  expertise  with  the 
tragedy  of  narcotKS  abuse,  the  deputies  com- 
plete approximately  160  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  before  teaching  the  SANE  Pro- 
gram. The  instruction  includes  training  in 
teaching  methods  and  activities,  public  speak- 
ing, interpersonal  communication,  and  prob- 
lems unique  to  elementary  school  students. 
Deputies  are  also  provided  with  current  infor- 
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mation  on  drugs  an6  an  overview  of  the  entire 
drug  abuse  spectrum.  Additionally,  training  irv 
ciudes  a  discussk>n  of  current  prevention 
strategies  and  how  ttiey  are  more  successful 
than  scare  tactics.  Strategies  for  various 
grade  levels  and  parents  are  also  addressed. 
Finally,  parent  educatk>n  programs  are  out- 
lined. Including  lessons  teaching  drug  and  par- 
aphernalia recognitkm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  currently  over  60,000  students 
have  benefited  from  this  excellent  program.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  work  of  Sheriff  Bkx^, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  sheriffs  deputies, 
and  the  SANE  Program  in  preventing  our  chil- 
dren from  experimenting  with  drugs.  I  highly 
recommend  SANE  to  my  colleagues  and 
others  wf>o  are  interested  in  devetoping  sub- 
stance abuse  programs  in  their  school  dis- 
tricts. 


PORT  LAUDERDALE  CHOSEN  AS 
NORTH  AMERICAN  STOPOVER 
FOR  PRESTIGIOUS  WHIT- 
BREAD  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
RACE 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  tinw 
since  the  worid-famous  Whittxead  Round  the 
Worid  Yacht  Race  began  15  years  ago,  tt>e 
race  will  include  a  North  American  port  of  call, 
in  the  1989-90  series.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL,  has  been 
chosen  for  this  franor. 

The  Whitbread  Race  is  organized  by  the 
Royal  Naval  Sailing  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  some  7,000  members,  all  of  whom 
have  served  in  Great  Britain's  Royal  Navy. 
Boats  from  all  over  the  globe  will  partkapate  in 
this  ultimate  challenge  of  ocean  racing.  Crews 
from  England,  Rnland,  France,  Holland,  Ire- 
land, New  Zealand,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Japan,  and  the  United  States  will  com- 
pete. The  Whitbread  Co.,  a  major  British 
Brewery  Group  founded  in  1742,  is  the  overall 
sponsor  of  the  race. 

There  is  added  interest  in  the  1989-90 
event  due  to  the  advent  of  sophistnated  sat- 
ellite tracking  devk:es.  For  the  first  time, 
racing  enthusiasts  will  be  able  to  pinpoint  the 
locatk>n  of  each  boat  and  follow  its  progress 
througfiout  this  exciting  competi1x>n. 

The  race  will  begin  on  September  2,  1989, 
in  Southampton,  England.  The  intermediate 
ports  of  call  will  be  Punta  del  Este,  Umguay; 
Fremantle,  Australia;  Auckland,  New  Zealand; 
and  Punta  del  Este  a  second  time.  The  finish 
of  the  fifth  leg  and  the  beginning  of  the  last 
leg  will  be  right  in  the  hartxx  entrance  to  Fort 
Laudenjale  in  May  1990. 

The  Whitbread  Race  is  one  of  the  wortd's 
great  sailing  events.  I  am  pleased  that  Fort 
Lauderdale  has  been  selected  to  partkapate  in 
one  of  the  greatest  sporting  challenges  today. 
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MEMORIAL  HONORING  THE 
LATE  DR.  FAZLX7R  R.  KHAN 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

ornxmois 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  week  ad- 
mirers of  the  late  Dr.  Faziur  R.  Khan  will 
gather  to  unveil  a  nienKXiai  honoring  this  leg- 
endary engineer  who  left  behind  a  legacy  of 
concrete,  steel,  arxj  glass  that  will  for  genera- 
tx>ns  grace  the  downtown  skyline  of  Chk»go, 
and  that  of  many  cities  arourxJ  the  gk)be. 

A  stnx:turai  engineer  by  education,  Dr.  Khan 
was  a  self-styfed  architect  who  designed  the 
superstructures  for  ttie  John  Hancock  Center 
in  Chicago,  Baxter  Laboratories  in  Deerfiekj, 
IL,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  Cokxado, 
the  Hiwnphrey  Metrodome  in  Minneapolis,  and 
numerous  buikJings  in  Europe  and  the  Mkidie 
East 

"The  social  and  visual  impact  of  buiklings  is 
really  my  motivatkxi  for  searching  for  new 
structures,"  he  once  saki  in  an  interview.  As  a 
partner  in  Vne  worid-renowr>ed  architectural 
and  engineering  firm  of  Skklnxxe,  Owings  & 
Merrill,  Dr.  Khan  permanently  transformed 
highrise  constructkxi  with  refinement  of  his 
cor)cept  for  tubular  framing,  whnh  permitted 
constructkm  of  buikJings  at  heights  unima- 
gined  just  a  few  years  ago.  Indeed,  his  Sears 
Tower  remains  the  workl's  tallest  buikjing. 

A  native  of  Barigladesh,  Dr.  Khan  matured 
in  his  native  land  before  venturing  to  ttie 
United  States  for  postgraduate  degree  work  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  A  man  wtK>  shunned 
politrcs,  fie  settled  permanently  in  tfie  United 
States  after  retuming  briefly  to  fiis  homeland 
because  in  America  he  found  a  more  conge- 
nial environment  in  wtMch  to  express  himself. 

For  his  enduring  contributkjn  to  engineeririg 
arxJ  architecture  we  are  all  culturally  enricfied. 


ALBERT  L.  AND  MAY  B.  SHARP. 
1988  RESIDENTIAL  CITIZENS 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  the  recipients  of  tfie  "1988  Resi- 
dential Citizens  of  the  Year,"  Mr.  Albert  L  and 
May  B.  Sfiarp.  TTiis  distinctkx)  is  awarded 
each  year  by  the  Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA, 
Cfiamber  of  Commerce. 

Albert  and  May  Sharp  exemplify  ttie  type  of 
outstanding  citizens  tfiat  liave  fielped  to  de- 
vetop  the  city  into  a  great  community  to  live 
and  worie  Both  have  lived  in  the  city  for  30 
years  arxi  fiave  raised  their  two  sons  in  the 
community. 

Active  in  numerous  school  activities  and  the 
PTA  for  26  years.  May  Sharp  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Educatxxi  of  the  Little  Lake  City 
School  District  in  1985.  In  additxxi  to  her 
board  duties.  May  is  also  a  member  of  ttie 
Santa  Fe  Springs  Women's  Club,  tfie  city's 
beautifkatkxi  committee,  and  tfie  Rio  Hondo 
Symphony  Associatkxi.  May  also  finds  time  to 
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help  with  the  Birary.  Christinas  floats,  and 
home  deooratnn  conwnMeee,  and  the  bowd 
of  dractors  for  the  Santa  Fe  Springs  Commu- 
nity Ptaytwuse. 

Abert  Sharp  has  been  equaNy  active  in 
school  and  cmc  affairs.  In  1962  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Santa  Fe  Springs  City  Counci  and 
has  served  as  mayor  during  1965-86.  Like 
May,  he  also  served  on  ttie  Little  Lake  City 
School  District  Board  of  Education  from  1974 
until  1982.  In  addHion  to  his  counci  duties. 
Abort  (AO  serves  as  commissioner  on  the 
city's  redevelopment  agency  and  housing  au- 
thority. 

A  vk»  president  for  Jensen  Industries.  Al  is 
also  active  with  various  trade  organizatnns, 
such  as  ttie  Recreatxxial  Vehicle  Industry  As- 
sodatran.  Trailer  Coach  Association,  and  the 
Recreatnnal  Vehcie  Association.  Al  is  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Reserve  OffKers  Associa- 
txxi  and  served  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  (1952-57). 

Ai  and  May  fiave  received  numerous 
awards  for  their  unselfish  volunteerism  and 
servKe  to  the  community.  Tfiey  are  role 
models  for  our  young  people  and  I  have  per- 
sonally observed  their  dedkation  to  helping 
ttie  youth  of  Sante  Fe  Springs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fionored  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating  my  good 
friends  and  outstanding  Americans,  Alt>ert  and 
May  Sharp  on  receiving  the  distinctxxi  of 
"Santa  Fe  Springs  1988  Resklential  Citizens 
of  the  Year." 


TRIBUTE  TO  ED  ROBINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OFCALXFORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  May  17. 1988 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
txing  to  the  attentkm  of  my  colleagues,  ttie  re- 
tirement of  tfie  presklent  of  Oxnard  College. 
EdFtobings. 

Edward  Warren  Robings  is  a  product  of 
CaNfomia  schools,  fiaving  completed  graded  K 
ttirough  12  in  Hollywood,  ttien  receiving  an  AA 
degree  from  Los  Angeles  City  College  in 
1950,  a  BS  in  1951,  and  a  master's  from 
UCLA  in  1953.  He  also  took  additkMial  gradu- 
ate work  at  California  State  Universities  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  and  In  the  Junior 
College  Leadership  Program  at  UCLA,  wtiere 
he  taught  as  a  teaching  assistant  from  1951- 
53. 

Ed  ttien  taught  business  subjects  at  Frank- 
Un  High  School  in  Los  Angeles  and  at  LA. 
Harbor  College.  He  served  in  administrative 
positkxis  at  Los  Angeles  Community  Colleges; 
Harbor,  City,  East,  Pierce,  and  Trade  Tech,  as 
well  as  in  the  District  Administrative  Center. 
This  work  included  positions  in  student  per- 
sonnel, community  servk^s,  resource  devel- 
opment and  acting  presidencies  at  Hartxx  and 
Pierce  Colleges.  He  has  t>een  presktent  of 
Oxnard  College  since  February  1981  and  was 
named  Outstanding  Educator  t>y  tfie  Buena- 
ventura Chapter  of  Ptii  Delta  Kappa  for  1987- 
88. 

Mr.  Robing's  professkxial  affiliatxins  in- 
clude: Member  of  the  board,  Amerwan  Asso- 
ciatNXi  of  Community  Colleges  Councils  on 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

opment  polcy  development  and  field  serv- 
ices. In  addWon,  Dr.  Salinger  has  significantly 
expanded  ttie  association's  role  to  assist  local 
dBtricts  in  executing  creative  business  and 
fiscal  services.  Hts  personal  efforts  to  focus 
attention  on  specific  education  issues,  includ- 
ing dBtance  teaming  and  early  intervention, 
have  always  established  the  groundwork  for 
exceptional  new  programs  and  trends  in  edu- 
catioa 

Mr.  Speatcer.  on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  and  all  Americans  who  value  a 
high  quality  education  for  our  Mation'e  chil- 
dren, I  pay  honor  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Dr. 
Herbert  Salinger  as  he  leaves  the  California 
School  Board  Association.  It  is  with  great 
pride  and  enttwsiasm  ttiat  we  thank  him  for 
the  lasting  contrixitions  he  has  already  pro- 
vided us  and  ttiose  accomplishments  which 
we  can  expect  from  him  In  ttie  future. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HERBERT 
SALINGER 


HON.  ItOBERTT.  MATSUI 

OPCAUPORmA 
m  THE  HO  [7SE  OF  BEFRESERTATIVES 

Tueiday.  May  17.  1988 
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BnJi  OP  RIGHTS  FOR  U.S. 
TAXPAYERS 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OP  ALABAMA 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  17. 1988 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  encoury 
ters  strike  greater  fear  in  ttie  hearts  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  ttian  ttiose  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  ServKe.  Unfortunately,  such  appre- 
hension is  often  wananted. 

I  tiave  received  hundreds  of  comments, 
from  individuals  and  businesses  alike  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  concerning  our  tax  collection 
system.  Many  report  unfair  and  heavy-handed 
treatment  by  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Often,  ttiose  In  disagreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment over  taxes  owed  are  oven«rfielmed  by  a 
Federal  agency  wtiose  tactics  would  be  illegal 
under  any  ottier  circumstance. 

We  aN  know  ttiat  the  IRS  must  assess  and 
collect  the  full  amount  of  taxes  due  from  each 
Indivkjual  and  business;  but  this  collection 
shoukj  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and  courteous 
manner  ttiat  causes  taxpayers  ttie  least 
amount  of  frusttation  and  hardship.  Our  volun- 
tary tax  compliance  system  has  been  one  of 
ttie  strengths  of  our  country.  Yet  the  complex- 
ity of  the  tax  laws  and  the  increasing  aitoitcan- 
ness  of  ttie  IRS  in  their  collection  process 
have  placed  this  strength  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Assessment  errors  and  mishandled  audit 
cases  by  ttie  IRS  have  destroyed  businesses, 
mined  reputations,  and  caused  untold  grief 
and  despair.  In  a  number  of  instances  ttie  IRS 
has  serkxisty  harmed  taxpayers  by  being  un- 
willing or  unable  to  reverse  agency  actions 
ttiat  even  IRS  officials  acknowledged  were  in 
error.  Overzeakxjs  and  unfair  collection  activi- 
ties and  bureaucratic  unresponsiveness  have 
had  a  particularly  burdensome  effect  on  small 
businesses,  forcing  many  to  expend  resources 
in  tax  disputes  with  ttie  Government  rather 
ttian  using  ttiem  productively  to  tajm  out 
goods  and  servKes. 

For  ttiis  reason,  I  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion, known  as  the  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights,  to 
put  ttie  taxpayer  on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
ttie  Internal  Revenue  Senhce.  Ttiis  legislation 
wouM  strike  a  better  balance  betiween  Gov- 
ernment action  and  indMdual  freedom  in  col- 
lecting revenue. 
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Among  other  improvements,  ttie  bill  wouM: 
Give  taxpayers  some  voKe  in  where  and 
wtien  a  meeting  takes  place  between  ttie  IRS 
and  ttiemselves;  give  taxpayers  ttie  right  to  re- 
cover costs  and  damages  sustained  tiecause 
of  unreasonable  collection  actions;  require  the 
IRS  to  fully  explain  letters  that  propose  addi- 
tional tax  due,  impose  penalties,  or  interest 
ctiarges;  allow  taxpayers  to  recover  profes- 
sional fees  and  costs  for  the  receipt  of  the  30- 
day  preliminary  letter,  unless  the  IRS  proves 
ttiat  ttieir  daim  is  substantially  justified;  allow 
taxpayers  to  make  installment  payments;  re- 
quire the  IRS  to  provkJe  more  information  to 
taxpayers  atxxit  ttieir  rights  and  obligations; 
expand  ttie  jurisdrction  of  ttie  Tax  Court  to 
make  it  easier  for  taxpayers  to  conrect  IRS 
errors;  and  require  t)anks  to  hold  in  escrow  for 
21  days  fines  levied  by  the  IRS,  rather  than 
allow  an  immediate  levy. 

Ttie  bill  would  also  give  the  Office  of  the 
Omtxjdsman,  a  branch  within  the  IRS,  ttie  au- 
thority to  issue  taxpayer  assistance  orders. 
Ttiese  orders  wouki  be  issued  for  the  relief  of 
taxpayers  wtio  face  unusual,  unnecessary,  or 
irreparable  k}ss  due  to  the  administration  of 
the  tax  laws  or  some  violation  thereof. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  takes  action  to 
restore  ttie  tiust  of  American  taxpayers  in  our 
tax  collection  system.  April  15  should  not  be 
the  most  dreaded  day  on  the  calendar,  and  no 
law-at)iding  citizen  should  ever  fear  Its  own 
government.  Passage  of  the  taxpayers'  bill  of 
rights  alk)ws  the  IRS  to  collect  taxes  that  are 
rightfully  due,  while  guaranteeing  that  the 
process  will  tie  just  and  equitable. 


SALUTE  TO  STEVEN  J.  LEO- 
NARIX)  PASSAIC  UNICO  "MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1988 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  rise  today  to  salute  a  resident  of  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District  in  New  Jersey 
wtio,  as  a  highly  regarded  accountant  has  not 
only  been  an  extremely  successful  business- 
man, but  someone  who  has  also  given  a  great 
deal  to  his  community  by  devoting  himself  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  blind. 

i  speak  of  Mr.  Steven  J.  Leonardo,  who  is 
an  active  longtime  memt)er  of  the  Passak: 
Chapter  of  Unico  National,  and  who  will  be 
honored  by  Unico  on  Friday,  May  20,  as  the 
Passak:  Chapter's  "Man  of  the  Year"  at  a 
dinner  dance  at  the  Princess  in  Lodi,  NJ.  I 
know  this  is  an  especially  proud  moment  for 
Steve,  and  for  his  k>vely  family — his  devoted 
wife  Lorraine  and  his  children,  Roseanna, 
Rot}ert  and  Steven.  Certainly,  I  know  of  no 
person  more  deserving  of  this  great  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  have  such  a  glowing 
history  of  community  service  as  does  Steve 
Leonardo.  The  son  of  Lucy  and  Bartdo  Leo- 
nardo, Steve  attended  St  Anthony's  Church 
wtiere  he  served  as  an  altar  boy,  aind  eventu- 
ally graduated  from  ttie  Passak:  scfiool 
system.  He  attended  Seton  Hall  University 
wtiere  he  earned  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  accounting  and  was  soon  after  certi- 
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fied  as  a  public  accountant  Today  Steve  is  a 
highly  esteemed  member  of  his  professkxi, 
hoking  the  position  of  full  partner  in  the  ac- 
counting firm  of  Mintz  Rosenfekj  &  Co. 

As  an  accountant  Steven  J.  Leonardo  has 
been  a  great  credit  to  his  profession,  serving 
as  ttie  leader  of  ttie  United  Way  Committee  to 
raise  funds  ft'om  ttie  professkjnal  community, 
as  vk»  presklent  of  the  Passak:  County  Chap- 
ter of  ttie  New  Jersey  Society  of  Certified 
Publk:  Accountants,  and  has  also  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Cok>mbians,  an  organi- 
zation whose  efforts  are  directed  toward 
people  of  Italian  heritage. 

Along  with  his  professkjnal  pursuits,  Steve 
has  been  vigorously  involved  in  a  number  of 
important  dvk;  pursuits.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
General  Hospital  Center  at  Passak:,  a  past  di- 
rector of  the  Passak:  Boys'  Club  and  Girls' 
Club  of  Clifton,  and  he  has  just  begun  his  first 
term  as  president  of  the  Clifton  Passak:  Re- 
gkinal  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

But  beyond  all  of  these  vital  community  ac- 
tivities, Steve  has  made  some  of  his  greatest 
contiibutions  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  visu- 
ally impaired.  A  past  preskJent  of  the  Passak: 
Uons  Club,  he  is  presently  a  niemt>er  of  ttie 
aifton  Lk>ns  where  he  has  selflessly  endeav- 
ored to  assist  the  blind.  Steve  has  not  only 
made  himself  availatile  to  members  of  ttie 
Wind  community  for  b'ansportation  in  times  of 
emergency,  but  has  made  regular  trips  ttwis- 
porting  the  visually  impaired  to  a  summer 
camp  for  the  blind  in  New  York  State.  He  is 
also  responsible  for  the  organization  of  a 
bridge  club  for  the  Wind,  many  of  whom  had 
not  prevkxjsly  been  able  to  enjoy  ttie  game. 
Beyond  ttiese  eftorts,  Steven  J.  Leonardo  has 
donated  his  expertise  as  an  accountant  to 
blind  and  indigent  people  wtio  have  needed 
his  professional  advk:e  t>ut  were  unable  to  pay 
for  his  services. 

Among  Mr.  Leonardo's  most  oustanding  at- 
tributes is  his  ability  to  accomplish  meaningful 
things  without  any  fanfare.  He  never  speaks 
of  the  help  he  has  provkJed  to  others,  he 
merely  gives  assistance  as  his  position  per- 
mits. He  has  spent  many  years  quietiy  joining 
organizations  whose  goal  It  is  to  give  sen/Ke 
to  ttie  community,  including  his  dynamk:  20 
year  membership  in  Passaic  Unkx}.  In  this  way 
he  has  spent  his  life  improving  ttie  lives  of 
ottiers. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  recogniizing  the  pro- 
found effects  of  the  generosity  and  devotion 
of  Mr.  Steven  J.  Leonardo  in  matters  of  good 
will  and  brottiertiood  whk:h  tiuly  set  an  exam- 
ple for  all  of  us.  I  am  proud  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Leonardo  on 
his  well-deseroed  titie  of  "Man  of  the  Year." 


CELEBRATING  THE  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY  OP  IRVING  BERLIN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHTTSETTS 
VS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  elemen- 
tary school  across  AmerKa,  young  children 
are  learning  how  to  carry  a  tune.  And  as  ttiese 
chikJren  become  more  and  more  proficient  it 
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is-inevitable  ttiat  among  the  first  tunes  ttiey 
learn  wll  be  ttie  work  of  one  composer— a 
composer  as  important  to  Amehcan  culture  as 
singing  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday  marked  ttie 
100th  birthday  of  ttiat  composer,  Irving  Beifa 
Irving  Berlin's  centennial  is  an  event  of  tre- 
mendous importance  for  ttiis  Natioa  While  he 
dkJn't  buikJ  a  corporate  empire  or  auttior  any 
constitutkinal  reforms,  Irving  Berlin  dkj  more 
to  erwKh  the  quality  of  life  for  Amerkans  than 
pertiaps  any  ottier  man.  Americans  wM 
"Always"  "Remember"  his  tunes.  Through  his 
musw,  Irving  Berlin  kept  us  all  humming. 

Pertiaps  more  ttian  any  ottier  Member  of 
Congress,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Berlin.  Not 
only  have  I  always  enjoyed  his  tunes,  but  on 
occaskxi  I  have  been  known  to  adapt  a 
mekxjy  of  his  to  make  a  point  in  this  Chanv 
ber.  Well,  on  ttie  occasion  of  his  lOOtti  birth- 
day I  woukl  like  to  use  anottier  of  his  tajnes  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  man  wtio  has 
come  to  define  American  music. 
Jdst  Last  Week 

By  SUvlo  O.  Conte:  With  Apologies  to  Irving 
Berlin 

(To  the  tune  of  "Che^  to  Cheek") 
One  Hundred. 
He's  one  hundred. 
And  bright  llghtfi  and  fame  and  fortune  he 

won't  seek 
But  tus  lyrics  are  ttie  ones  that  we  all  speak. 
And  his  hundredth  birthday  tu4>pened  Just 

last  week. 
One  Hundred. 
He's  one  hundred. 
And  for  once  we  have  a  chance  to  give  him 

praise. 
t\>r  his  tunes  liave  swept  this  nation  like  a 

blaze. 
And  we  know  ttiat  there  is  notliing  like  his 

phrase. 
They're  the  first  tunes  that  our  kids  leam. 
And  they  sing  them  with  a  squeak. 
And  now  it's  time  to  sing  tils  praise  'cause 
His  birthday  was  last  week. 
All  his  lyrics  are  quite  catchy. 
And  there  are  some  who'd  say  they're  chic. 
And  now  it's  time  to  sing  tils  praise  'cause 
His  birthday  was  last  week. 
He's  Berlin. 

He  writes  the  songs  we  all  know. 
Our  nation's  hero 
Has  put  on  a  show  for 
One  Hundred, 
He's  one  hundred. 
And  bright  lights  and  fame  and  fortune  be 

won't  seek. 
But  his  lyrics  are  the  ones  that  we  all  speak. 
And  his  hundredth  birthday  happened  just 

last  week. 
Mr.  Speaker,  "They  Say  Ifs  WondertuI" 
when  I  sing  Berlin's  songs  "All  By  MyselT'. 
But  tomorrow  I  will  be  joining  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  steps  of  ttie  Capitol  to  pay 
tribute  to  Inring  Bedln.  I  just  hope,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ttiat  "ft's  a  Lovely  Day  Tomorrow." 
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STATEMENT  ON  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OP  MASSACHUSRTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  17. 1988 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday 
ttwee  innocent  people  were  stain  in  a  pub  in 
Belfast  t>y  two  Protestant  paramilitary  gunmea 
The  two  walked  into  ttie  pub  at  ttie  end  ot  the 
lunch  hour  and  opened  fire  on  the  predomi- 
nantty  Roman  CattioHc  crowd,  injuring  six  and 
kiling  the  ttvee.  Ten  survivors  were  taken  to  a 
tiospital,  six  with  gunshot  wounds  and  four 
suffiaring  from  stiock.  An  anonymous  phone 
caller  claimed  the  attack  was  carried  out  t>y  a 
group  called  the  Protestant  action  force. 

TTiis  depraved  act  repeats  wtiat  many  have 
been  saying  for  years  about  Norttiem  Ireland: 
The  Brit^  occupation  isn't  worlung.  Tfie  daim 
is  repeatedly  made  ttiat  British  troops  are  in 
Nottiem  Ireland  to  protect  the  citizenry,  but 
one  needtess  act  of  vnlence  after  anottier  re- 
veals ttiat  any-  "protection"  is  false.  On 
Sunday,  members  of  ttie  Protestant  security 
force,  Ulster  Defense  Regiment  were  in  ttie 
area,  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  prevent 
tfie  attack. 

The  British  Army  stiould  withdraw  in  favor  of 
a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force.  Tfie  IRA  and  UDF 
must  cease  ttieir  senseless  use  of  vnlence  to 
achieve  their  political  aims;  60  years  of  an- 
guish stKXjM  be  enough  to  stiow  ttiat  vralence 
isn't  working. 

All  skies  must  renounce  violence  and  all 
sides,  togetfier,  must  set  a  course  tfiat  pro- 
tects tfie  rights  of  all  in  Norttiem  Ireland.  I 
know  the  toll  that  vk>lence  can  take.  Vkilence 
only  begets  vwlence,  and  wfiat  Ireland  needs 
is  lasting  peace. 


NOTICE  WHERE  NOTICE  IS  DUE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACHTTSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
recommend  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  ar- 
ticle in  today's  Washington  Post  "Notice 
Where  ftotice  Is  Due,"  in  whk:h  Jerry  Knight 
writes  about  plant  ctosings  in  a  nearby  conv 
munity. 

The  list  of  k)st  jobs  is  a  potent  tale  of  tiard- 
sfiip,  but  tfvough  tfie  cooperation  of  ttie  com- 
munity and  the  companies,  Washington 
County,  MD,  was  able  to  reduce  tfie  hardsfiip 
and  create  new  jobs  to  replace  tfie  okj  ones. 
Ttiis  story  is  one  of  a  mature.  Intelligent  ap- 
proach to  tfie  graceful  aging  of  a  community 
and  ttie  changing  nature  of  ttie  econorrac 
base.  Tfiere  are  tough  times  and  pain  irv 
volved,  but  ttvough  cooperation,  ttie  business 
of  living  continues. 

Ttie  PreskJenf  s  tfveatened  veto  of  H.R.  3, 
the  trade  bill,  because  of  a  60-day  plant  ctos- 
ing  notification  proviskxi  r^ects  ttie  lessons 
wffiich  ttie  Wastwigton  County  experience 
shouM  teach  us.  It  asks  us  to  spurn  tfie  need 
for  cooperation  between  cities  and  companies 
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in  ofder  to  p  event  abandonment  of  our 
towns.  It  is  a  si  iplistic.  immature  approach  to 
a  (fflicuH  proble  TL 

The  «ticte  tr  Mr.  Knight  is  an  exceptional 
stoiy  on  the  real  ramifications  of  ptant  clos- 
ings and  the  po  tsibto  solutions  available  when 
sufficient  notlcef is  provided,  I  would  hope  that 
Washington.  DCt  wHI  take  as  intelligent  a  view 
of  the  issue  a>  Washinglon  County  has  in 
solving  It 

Again,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  review 
"Notice  Where  Notice  Is  Due"  carefully  arxl 
then  vote  to  ov<  inide  the  President's  expected 
veto. 

The  article  foi  ows. 
[From  the  Wa  ihlngton  Post,  May  17, 1988] 
NoncK  SVhbu  Notice  Is  Due 
(£  y  Jenr  Knight) 

President  Re  «an'8  excuse  for  vetoing  the 
trade  bill  do  isn't  wash  in  Washington 
County,  Md.,  'rhere  the  chances  of  losing 
your  Job  t>ecau  le  a  plant  closed  are  a  whole 
lot  greater  thim  they  are  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

"Plant  closin  ["  is  the  shorthand  for  what 
the  president  a  lys  Is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  mas- 
sive trade  bill  hat  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant measxire  i  assed  by  Congress  this  year. 

The  plant-cljsing  provision  of  the  bill 
would  require  companies  to  give  workers 
two  months's  r  Dtlcc  l)efore  plants  are  closed 
and  workers  ar ;  thrown  out  of  their  jolis. 

Giving  workers  two  months'  notice  is  an 
outlandish  buden  on  business,  says  the 
president  in  Wi  ishington. 

Giving  worki  rs  two  months'  notice  is  the 
least  a  businets  can  do,  say  the  people  in 
Washington  d  unty. 

Folks  in  this  part  of  Iifaryland  have  more 
experience  tha  i  they'd  like  with  plant  clos- 
ings and  layofl  s.  Mack  Truck  has  cut  1,200 
people  in  Haierstown:  just  as  many  lost 
their  Jobs  wh;n  the  Fairchild  Industries 
plant  dosed.  /  nother  thousand  went  when 
the  Kelly-Sprii  igtield  tire  plant  in  Cumber- 
land closed  doi  m  last  year,  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred more  wh«  n  the  Doubleday  lx)ok  print- 
ing plant  in  S  oithsburg  shut  its  doors  last 
month. 

None  of  tho  te  closings  came  as  any  sur- 
prise. No  one  |lammed  any  plant  gates  and 
told  the  workers  to  take  a  walk.  None  of  the 
big  plant  closii  igs  would  have  been  affected 
by  the  trade  till  provisions,  because  Wash- 
ington Counts  firms  treated  their  workers 
right. 

"The  emplosjers  here  are  part  of  the  com- 
munity," said  feal  estate  man  Richard  Hop- 
kins, chairman  of  the  county  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission.  'They  play  golf 
with  people  ii  the  community,  they  go  to 
church,  they  c  on't  want  to  snub  their  com- 
munity." 

Hopkins  viet  rs  plant  closings  as  a  normal 
part  of  the  ev  tlution  of  the  local  economy. 
Old  Jobs  die.  i  ew  ones  are  bom.  In  the  last 
five  years,  he  ays.  Washington  County  has 
added  twice  as  many  Jobs  as  it  has  lost. 

When  a  plaj  it  does  close,  "NoUce  is  very 
helpful."  said  Hopkins.  "Two  montiis  prol>- 
ably  isn't  eniugh.  Six  months  would  be 
better,  but  I  d<  n't  know  if  that's  feasible." 

Doubleday  )  imounced  plans  to  shut  its 
local  plant  a  f<  U  year  in  advance,  he  pointed 
out  By  the  tii  le  the  plant  closed  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  th;  local  development  commis- 
sion had  fou  id  two  out-of-town  printing 
finns  that  ar:  looking  to  expand  and  are 
considering  Itagerstown  because  experi- 
enced workers  are  available. 

The  Double*  lay  example  shows  what  hap- 
pens when  ai  i  enlightened  employer  oon- 
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fronts  the  necessity  of  cutting  tmck.  When 
the  company  decided  to  cease  operations  at 
Smithsburg,  some  of  the  workers  were  of- 
fered the  chance  to  transfer  to  facilities  in 
Orange  and  Berryville,  Va.  An  industrial 
psychologist  was  brought  in  for  a  series  of 
meetings  and  counseling  sessions,  and  an 
outplacement  firm  was  hired  to  give  every 
worker  a  daylong  lesson  in  job  hunting,  said 
Scott  Landis,  the  plant's  personnel  officer. 

As  the  closing  day  approached,  EXoubleday 
took  out  ads  in  local  papers,  telling  other 
employers  that  workers  would  be  available 
and  inviting  them  to  contact  the  company's 
personnel  office.  'The  response  was  over- 
whelming," X^ndis  said. 

Giving  workers  a  year's  warning  produced 
none  of  the  terrible  results  that  some  oppo- 
nents of  the  idea  warn  of.  The  workers  did 
not  become  "short  timers."  calling  in  sick, 
showing  up  late  or  plashing  hookey.  Produc- 
tivity remained  high  until  the  final  week, 
said  Landis,  praising  the  plant's  workers: 
"They  wanted  to  walk  out  with  their  heads 
held  high,  and  they  did." 

Even  with  plenty  of  warning,  the  death  of 
a  factory  is  a  traumatic  experience.  But  it's 
worse  when  it  comes  as  a  complete  surprise, 
noted  Peter  Thomas,  head  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Consortium,  which  provides  job 
training  services  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state. 

The  two  month's  advance  notice  required 
by  the  trade  bill  translates  into  four  fewer 
weeks  of  unemployment  for  the  average 
worker,  says  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  Economic  Policy  Institute,  a  labor- 
backed  think  tank.  Nationally,  the  notice  re- 
quirement would  save  $400  million  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  costs  and  put  $1.5 
billion  in  workers'  pockets. 

Advance  notice,  Thomas  said,  "gives  you 
time  to  adjust  your  life  style."  Laid-off 
workers  can  collect  six  months  of  benefits, 
but  it  can  take  weeks  to  find  an  appropriate 
training  program,  let  alone  complete  the 
course  and  find  a  new  Job. 

"Our  experience  has  been  that  we  do  best 
when  we  get  that  advance  notice."  said 
Thomas.  "I  don't  know  why  the  president  is 
opposed  to  that." 

Even  the  White  House  caimot  argue  that 
there  is  anything  inherently  wrong  with 
telling  workers  their  job  is  going  to  go  away, 
but  the  Reagan  ideologues  maintain  that 
forcing  factories  to  give  notice  is  wrong.  And 
besides,  they  say,  the  law  isn't  needed  be- 
cause  most  companies  already  give  advance 
notice. 

That's  like  saying  that  speed  limits  are 
unnecessary  because  most  people  drive  55 
miles  an  hoiu-.  We  don't  pass  laws  for  the 
law-abiding;  we  pass  them  for  the  law- 
breakers, the  comer-cutters. 

The  workers  of  Washington  County  know 
that  advance  notice  of  plant  closing  has 
made  it  easier  for  their  community  to  adjust 
to  the  inevitable  evolution  of  the  local  econ- 
omy. Their  experience  tells  them  that  if 
there's  anything  wrong  with  the  plant-clos- 
ing provision  of  the  trade  bUl.  it's  that  it 
doesn't  go  far  enough. 


ARMED  FORCES  EDUCATION 
VITAL  TO  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  KISSISSIPPX 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSEHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  commence- 
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ment  speaker  for  the  education  services  grad- 
uation ceremony  at  KIrtland  Air  Force  Base, 
NM.  Approximately  150  graduates  represent- 
ing five  postsecondary  institutions  and  the 
Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  used  the 
tuition  assistance  program  offered  by  Vne  Air 
Force  to  further  their  education. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  men  and  women 
wtK}  received  their  diplomas.  A  special  com- 
mer>dation  is  due  Ms.  Jane  Shipp,  Chief  of 
Education  Services  at  KIrtland  and  Ms.  Phyl- 
lida  Porter,  assistant  education  officer,  for 
tfieir  diligent  efforts  in  planning  even  the  minu- 
test details  of  the  ceremony.  Also  instrumental 
to  the  success  of  the  event  was  Mr.  George 
Karasik,  education  and  training  officer  for  the 
Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory  at  KIrtland, 
wtK>  has  long  played  a  major  role  in  military 
education  and  wtx)  helped  develop  the  Mont- 
gomery Gl  bill.  Ttianks  to  ttiese  individuals,  as 
well  as  all  the  men  and  women  at  KIrtland 
who  volunteered  tfieir  time  and  services,  the 
program  was  quite  impressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  was  particularly  heart- 
warming about  this  graduation  ceremony  w«s 
the  hearty  and  spirited  participation  of  the 
family  members — parents  and  children  alike— 
of  those  wtro  received  degrees.  They  were 
tt>ere  to  lend  support  and  to  share  in  a  memo- 
rable moment  of  achievement,  recognition  and 
pride.  It  was  an  inspiring  afternoon  for  t)Oth 
the  witnesses  and  the  participants. 

President  Johnson  said  that  "education  is 
ttie  key  that  unlocks  progress  In  the  struggle 
against  hunger  and  want  and  Injustice  *  *  *. 
Above  all  else,  it  is  the  wellspring  of  freedom 
and  peace." 

He  was  right.  Education  and  freedom  go 
hand  in  hand.  And  t>ecause  these  and  other 
military  personnel  across  the  country  are 
choosir>g  higher  education,  we  are  building 
one  of  the  strongest  military  forces,  person- 
nelwise,  that  the  country  has  ever  seen. 

Relative  to  this  graduation  exercise  was  a 
proclamation  Issued  by  New  Mexico  Gov. 
Garrey  Carruthers  which  designated  May  1, 
1988,  as  Armed  Forces  Education  Day  in  New 
Mexico.  I  am  pleased  to  share  the  text  of  this 
proclamation  with  my  colleagues. 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  education  is  a  vital  element  in 
any  democracy  and  enhances  the  ability  of 
the  military  to  protect  freedom  for  all  the 
nations:  and 

Whereas,  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
Mexico  acknowledges  that  a  well-educated 
military  force  in  New  Mexico  increases  the 
contribution  of  the  military  to  their  family 
and  their  community.  It  also  builds  the 
morale  of  the  servicemen  and  women  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas,  almost  1,000  memliers  of  the 
active  duty,  guard  and  reserve  have  attained 
degrees  at  every  level  from  high  school 
through  doctorate  levels;  and 

Whereas,  nearly  50  colleges  and  universi- 
ties provide  meml>ers  of  the  armed  forces 
with  one  of  the  highest  quality,  most  di- 
verse educations  available; 

Whereas,  the  entire  state  Joins  in  saluting 
the  members  of  the  military  who  work  to 
attain  their  highest  potential  in  the  service 
of  their  country; 

Now.  Therefore,  I,  Garrey  Carruthers. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  do 
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hereby  proclaim  May  1.  1988,  as:  "Armed 
Forces  Education  Day  in  New  Mexico." 


MANUFACTURERS  SUPPORT 
GLASS-STEAGALL  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Increasingly 
dear  in  congressional  debates  that  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  Glass-Steagall  reform  must  be  a 
"better  deal"  for  American  business.  Those  of 
us  In  Congress  would  be  wise  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  just  a  banking 
or  Wall  Sti^eet  issue.  The  implications  of  any 
action  we  may  take  will  have  broad  ramifica- 
tions across  the  full  spectrum  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  the  unique  opportunity  in  the  cur- 
rent tmnking  legislation  to  improve  the  growth 
of  U.S.  business  without  exacting  any  price 
from  ttie  Federal  Treasury  or  fiscal  budget. 
Greater  competition  vyjil  achieve  In  the  finan- 
cial arena  what  It  has  accomplished  in  other 
areas  of  business.  It  will  result  in  lower  prices 
and  expanded  options  to  manufacturers  and 
other  users. 

This  spring,  the  Board  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  ovenwhelmingly  urged 
such  banking  reform.  The  members  of  the 
NAM  are  over  13,000  sti-ong  and  employ  85 
percent  of  all  workers  in  manufacturing  and 
produce  more  than  80  percent  of  our  Nation's 
manufactured  goods.  You  might  ask,  "Why  is 
a  National  Manufacturing  Association  support- 
ing banking  reform?"  Because  in  the  words  of 
NAM  vice  president,  James  Carty.  "U.S.  man- 
ufacturers need  the  financial  services  and 
benefits  which  greater  competition  will  bring  to 
the  financial  markets."  Mr.  Carty  and  NAM 
members  also  believe  better  financial  deals 
for  manufacturers  will  ultimately  mean  better 
deals  for  American  consumers. 

Glass-Steagall  reform  must  be  put  in  its 
proper  perspective.  Properly  addressed,  it  is 
not  just  a  banking  Issue.  It  is  not  just  a  securi- 
ties issue.  It  is  revitalization  of  financial  serv- 
ices which  will  enhance  our  economic  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  policy  language  endorsed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  Board  of  Direc- 
tors lie  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 
Board  of  Directors  Meeting,  Marco 
Island,  Florida,  February  4-6, 1988 

Committee:  Corporate  Finance  and  Man- 
agement. 

Chairman:  John  T.  Hartley,  Chairman. 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Harris  Corporation. 

Subject:  Financial  Marketplace  Restruc- 
turing. 

Committee  Recommendation:  Adoption  of 
Policy  Language. 

NEW  POLICY  LANGUAGE 

Under  Glass-Steagall  and  similar  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  restrictions,  the  finan- 
cial industry  and  markets  have  tteen  closely 
regulated  and  such  constraints  have  served 
a  purpose.  However,  economic  developments 
in  Iwth  domestic  and  international  markets 
have  changed  the  appropriateness  of  such 
constraints. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  a  need  for  more  competition. 
This  will  stimulate  new  and  innovative  serv- 
ices and  produce  lower  costs  in  the  financial 
markets.  As  users  of  financial  services,  man- 
ufacturers have  home  additional  cost  l>e- 
cause  of  artificial  constraints. 

We  resolve  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
have  artificial  and  anticompetitive  barriers 
t>etween  sectors  in  the  financial  markets.  It 
is  time  for  a  review  and  reform  of  the  laws 
that  have  constructed  such  barriers.  Such 
reforms  should  promote  competition  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  manufacturers,  re- 
gardless of  size. 

As  approved  by  the  NAM  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, February  5. 1988. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  CASTRO'S 
GULAGS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  very  few 
people  in  the  worid  who  qualify  as  heroes.  We 
are  lucky  to  have  one  such  man  representing 
our  Govemment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  Armando 
Valladares. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Valladares  has  been  at- 
tacked by  those  whose  freedom  has  come  too 
easily  and  thus  they  respect  It  too  little.  This 
morning,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  a 
letter  from  Ambassador  Valladares  setting  his 
detractors  straight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  letter  to  all  my 
colleagues  and  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
Human  Rights  and  Castro's  Gulags 
(By  Ambassador  Armando  Valladares) 

Alexander  Cockbum  has  written  many  ar- 
ticles against  the  Cuban  exile  community 
and  myself.  I  had  never  felt  compelled  to 
answer  his  false  allegations.  However,  when 
a  newspaper  of  the  statute  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  publishes  his  April  14  op-ed 
article  "Human  Rights  on  Cuba  Twisted 
into  Victory  for  U.S.,"  it  becomes  necessary 
to  reply. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Cock- 
bum's  articles  have  been  widely  distributed 
in  Geneva  by  the  Cuban  delegation  there 
and  that  his  statements  on  the  "manipula- 
tive" relationship  between  the  govemment 
and  the  mainstream  corp>orate  press  (i.e., 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times)  are  identical  to  those  used  by  the 
Cuban  govemment. 

Mr.  Cockbum's  observations  on  the  recent 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
(UNHRC)  meeting  are  nonsensical  and  rid- 
dled with  falsehoods.  Just  to  cite  a  few:  It  is 
not  true  that  the  decision  to  investigate 
CHiba  was  taken  after  the  U.S.  withdrew  its 
resolution;  neither  is  it  true  that  Chile  is 
under  Item  12  of  the  agenda,  which  deals 
with  human-rights  situations  in  the  world, 
nor  that  the  U.S.  resolution  "accused  Cuba 
of  a  wide  range  of  abuses."  It  is  not  true 
either,  as  Mr.  Cockbum  asserts,  that  the 
Latin  American  groups  supported  Cuba. 
Neither  Brazil,  Costa  Rica  nor  Venezuela 
supported  Cuba  at  any  time.  It  is  also  ludi- 
crous on  his  part  to  state  that  we  tried  to 
"strong-arm"  Western  European  countries. 
We  always  counted  on  the  support  and  col- 
lalioration  of  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries. 
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If  Mr.  Cockbum  would  have  listened  to 
any  of  our  statements  on  Chile,  South 
Africa  or  Israel  he  would  not  have  made 
such  biased  or  inaccurate  statements  on  our 
position  on  these  countries.  But  perhaps  the 
Cuban  govemment  needed  to  have  an  arti- 
cle published  in  a  newspaper  of  the  calit>er 
of  the  Journal  to  attempt  to  defend  its  posi- 
tion and  overshadow  many  objective  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  similarly  reputable 
newspapers. 

Initially,  the  U.S.  only  aspired  to  place 
Cuba  on  the  agenda  and  have  the  govem- 
ment of  Cuba  respond  to  the  aUegations  of 
human-rights  violations.  For  29  years,  the 
Castro  govemment  had  been  avoiding  an  In- 
vestigation of  any  sort.  Days  before  the  end 
of  the  commission,  Castro  said  that  he 
would  never  allow  an  Investigation  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to 
block  our  text  by  extending  a  social  invita- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  UNHRC  and 
five  meml>ers  of  the  commission. 

This  was  triggered  by  the  certainty  that 
the  U.S.  text  would  indeed  be  adopted  by 
the  commission.  The  U.S.  did  not  withdraw 
its  resolution  until  placing  conditions  on 
Cuba's  invitation.  The  final  result  was  a  de- 
cision in  conformity  with  U.N.  procedures, 
i.e.,  the  same  as  followed  with  countries 
such  as  El  Salvador,  Chile,  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan. Cuba  is  now  subject  to  an  inter- 
national investigation  under  a  mandate  of 
the  UNHRC  and  under  Item  12.  Cuba  has 
no  control  over  this  visit.  The  success  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
head,  was  to  transform  Cul>a's  futile  at- 
tempt to  avoid  an  international  investiga- 
tion into  what  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Cockbum  says  that  Cuba,  as  well  as 
many  European  countries,  reported  the  out- 
come in  Geneva  as  "not  particularly  favor- 
able to  the  U.S."  That  is  true.  However,  he 
fails  to  point  out  that  these  countries  are 
Eastern  European  countrie*>:  E^t  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  etc.  Izvestia  and 
Pravda  also  published  articles  against  me 
similar  to  Mr.  Cockbum's. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Cockbum  that 
I  did  not  go  to  prison  because  of  being  part 
of  a  plot  to  set  off  boml>s  around  Havana, 
nor  was  I  accused  of  such  an  act.  Not  even 
Castro  himself  has  accused  me  of  this  crime 
in  the  dossier  he  sent  to  the  French  newspa- 
per L'Humanite.  In  addition,  Raul  Roa 
Kouri,  Cuban  ambassador  to  the  UNHRC, 
said  in  Geneva  on  Feb.  24  that  I  went  to 
prison  for  "planning  an  armed  uprising 
against  the  govemment."  That  is  also 
false— I  spent  22  years  in  prison  for  express- 
ing my  political  l)eliefs  while  employed  as  a 
civil  servant  in  the  revolutionary  govem- 
ment. 

The  disinformation  campaign  that  the 
Cuban  govemment  and  people  like  Mr. 
Cockbum  participate  in  has  l>egun  to  crum- 
ble apart.  I  have  taken  to  court  several  jour- 
nalists in  Portugal,  France,  Italy  and  Greece 
for  having  published  slanderous  stories 
against  me.  I  have  proven  over  and  over 
that  the  Cuban  documents  that  Mr.  Cock- 
bum cites  are  forged.  Last  month,  I  won  two 
cases  against  L'Humanite  for  having  made 
statements  similar  to  the  ones  that  Mr. 
Cockbum  made. 

If  I  were  not  currently  a  U.S.  ambassador, 
I  would  say  Mr.  Cockbum  is  a  liar.  However, 
I  must  be  a  diplomat  and,  as  such,  I  will  rec- 
tify my  statement  and  say  that  Mr.  Cock- 
bum's interesting  observations  do  not  in 
fact  reflect  reality. 


UMI 
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ST.    8AVA 
CATHEDRAL 
DIAMOND 


&^31BIAN    ORTHODOX 
CELEBRATES    ITS 
JUBILEE 


HON.  GEkMD  D.  KLECZKA 

<  T  Wisconsin 
IH  THE  HOT7  IE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdlfiy,  May  17, 1988 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 

the  St.  Sava  Serbian  Ortho- 

75th  anniversary  of  spiritual 

Sert)ian  Orthodox  commu- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Involvement  in  the  political  process,  particu- 
larty  in  Mercer  County,  NJ,  has  been  a  part  of 
Bill's  life  since  he  was  a  young  adult.  Mr. 
Watson  has  served  as  the  campaign  director 
for  his  father,  John  Watson,  as  coordinator  of 
constituent  groups  for  Governor  Byrne's  1978 
reelection  and  as  campaign  manager  in 
Mercer  County  for  the  1984  Jesse  Jackson 
Presklential  campaign.  Bill  was  also  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Mercer  County  Black 
Democratic  Caucus.  His  involvement  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Mercer  County,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
State. 

Like  many  of  his  colleagues  being  honored 
by  the  Young  Black  Democratic  Organization, 
Mr.  Watson  has  also  lent  his  time  and  energy 
to  several  community-oriented  groups.  Bill's 
civic  involvements  include  meml)ership  in  the 
NAACP,  on  the  Trenton  Renaissance  board  of 
directors,  as  former  president,  and  the  Tren- 
ton Roebling  Community  Development  Corp. 
board  of  trustees.  Additionally,  Bill  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Anchor  House  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

As  1  applaud  Mr.  Watson's  time  and  com- 
mitment to  serving  the  public  good,  I  also  ap- 
plaud the  support  that  his  family,  including  his 
wife.  Donna,  and  children,  Lisa,  Heather,  and 
Bree,  has  given  him. 

Once  again,  I  extend  my  congratulations 
and  appreciation  to  Bill  for  his  exemplary  serv- 
ice. My  best  wishes  are  with  him  as  he  contin- 
ues throughout  his  career  in  public  service. 


WATSON   HONORED 
■^OUNG  BLACK  DEMO- 
O  ^GANIZATION 


AMES  J.  FLORIO 


I  ir  NEW  JERSEY 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesilay.  May  17.  1988 
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Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
att^tion  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
d  stinguished  State  government 
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Young  Black  Democratic  Or- 
22,  1988,  for  his  dedication 
to  pHJblic  service, 
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welfare  of  New  Jersey  residents,  as 
the  Division  of  Citizen  Com- 
Dibiute   Settlement,    under  the 
of  the  Public  Advo- 
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employed  by  the  Depart- 
PykMc  Advocate  for  the  past  12 
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departments  and  agencies  of 
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May  17,  1988 

served  as  a  board  member  for  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  American  Red  Cross  and  has 
served  as  president  of  the  West  Covina 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well  as  past  chair- 
man of  the  West  Covina  Rental  Mediation 
Board. 

Councilman  Tennant  is  married  to  Miriam 
Tennant  Mrs.  Tennant  is  also  quite  active  in 
the  West  Covina  community.  She  is  involved 
in  women's  organizations,  participates  in  many 
civic  activities  and  operates  her  own  book 
t>inding  business. 

Dr.  Tennant  is  the  executive  director  of 
Community  Health  Projects,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  headquartered  in  West  Covina 
whk:h  operates  23  medical  clink:s  in  14  Cali- 
fornia cities.  Included  in  this  system  of  clinics 
is  the  largest  drug  abuse  treatment  program  In 
the  Western  United  States.  Dr.  Tennant  is  an 
associate  professor  at  the  UCLA  School  of 
Public  Health  and  has  published  over  150  sci- 
entific articles  and  books  on  drug  dependence 
and  pharmacology.  In  addition.  Dr.  Tennant 
serves  as  driig  abuse  consultant  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers,  California  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  California  Highway  Patrol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  Forest  Tennant,  Jr.,  for  his  out- 
standing service  fo  the  city  of  West  Covina 
and  for  his  tremendous  contributions  in  the 
area  of  drug  abuse  treatment 
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HONORING  WEST  COVINA  CITY 
COUNCILMAN  FOREST  TEN- 
NANT. JR. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
pleasure  to  honor  Councilman  Forest  Ten- 
nant Jr.  Dr.  Tennant  is  retiring  after  serving 
two  terms  on  the  West  Covina  City  Council. 
He  will  be  recognized  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  city  of  West  Covina  at  a  special  re- 
tirement dinner  on  May  20,  1988. 

Dr.  Tennant  was  bom  and  raised  in  Dodge 
City,  KS.  He  holds  degrees  in  the  following 
areas:  Bachelor  of  arts  in  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  1962;  doctor  of  medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
School,  1966;  masters  of  public  health,  health 
administration.  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1973;  doctor  of  public  health  and  ep- 
idemiology. University  of  California,  Los  Ange- 
les, 1974.  In  addition.  Dr.  Tennant  served  in 
various  military  capacities,  such  as  captain  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps,  major.  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Corps,  and  chief  physician,  U.S. 
Army,  Heidelberg,  West  Germany. 

Dr.  Tennant  has  been  a  resident  of  West 
Covina  since  1 974.  He  is  an  active  citizen  with 
varied  interests.  Currently,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  West  Covina  Rotary;  a  member  of  tfie  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Legis- 
lative Committee;  serves  on  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Health  Care  at  La  Verne  College,  is 
a  member  of  ttie  Executive  Board  of  the  Inde- 
pendent   Cities    Association.    He    has    also 


COMMENDATIONS  TO 
EMMANUEL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct 
honor  to  rise  to  announce  the  completion  ar>d 
dedication  of  a  very  special  building.  On 
Sunday,  May  15,  1988,  Emmanuel  Baptist 
Church  will  dedicate  its  new,  two  story,  8,600 
square  foot  educational  building,  located  in 
Sacramento. 

What  is  particularly  interesting  about  this 
new  building  is  that  it  has  been  constructed 
almost  entirely  by  laypeople.  The  members  of 
Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  have  not  only  sup- 
ported the  building  financially,  through  a  great 
increase  in  their  pledges  and  through  their 
purchases  of  bonds,  but  also  through  their 
sacrifice  of  much  personal  time.  This  type  of 
devotion  to  worthwhile  causes  is  very  repre- 
sentative of  the  fine  people  of  Sacramento. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  would  like  to  rriention 
the  sen/ices  of  the  more  than  50  volunteers 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  who  traveled  to 
Sacramento,  at  great  personal  expense,  to 
donate  their  time  in  helping  to  construct  this 
building.  This  was  truly  an  act  of  unquestion- 
able kindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
offer  my  commendations  to  all  those  who 
have  participated  in  the  construction  of  the 
Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  and  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 


HONORING  JUDGE  LUKE  P. 
RYAN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHX7SETT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  COf^TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  I  rise  today  to  honor 
ttie  long  arid  distinguished  career  of  a  dear 
friend  and  resident  of  my  district  Luke  F. 
Ryan,  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday. 
Judge  Ryan  has  served  the  people  of  western 
Massachusetts  with  a  20-year  tenure  on  the 
bench  of  the  Hampshire  County  Superior 
Court  where  he  established  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  concern.  As  a  private  citizen, 
Judge  Ryan  has  dedicated  himself  for  over 
half  a  century  to  the  youth  of  my  district.  In 
addition,  his  efforts  to  generate  industrial  de- 
velopment in  his  community  of  Northampton 
and  to  retum  salmon  to  the  Connecticut  River 
reflect  a  deep  commitment  to  the  improve- 
ment and  revitalization  of  western  Massachu- 
setts. 

Judge  Ryan  established  himself  as  both  a 
leader  and  public  servant  at  an  eariy  age.  In 
1923,  at  the  age  of  14,  he  received  the  St. 
George's  Cross,  the  highest  Scout  decoration 
awarded  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  With 
this  decoration.  Judge  Ryan  t>ecame  the  first 
Eagle  Scout  in  western  Massachusetts.  As  a 
student  at  Northampton  High  School,  he 
served  as  captain  of  the  football  team  and 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper  and  year- 
book. 

Judge  Ryan  furthered  his  education  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  where  he  continued  to 
pursue  athletic  achievement  as  captain  of  the 
diving  squad  and  a  member  of  the  football 
team.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1931  and  a  doctor  of  laws  degree  in  1937.  He 
returned  to  Northampton  and  established  him- 
self in  private  practice  in  1945. 

Judge  Ryan's  record  as  a  public  servant  is 
a  clear  testimony  to  his  years  of  service  to  the 
city  of  Northampton  and  Hampshire  County.  In 
1950  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Northampton. 
He  remained  in  city  government  as  city  solici- 
tor from  1954  to  1959.  In  1960  Judge  Ryan 
began  his  juridical  career  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  associate  judge  for  western  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  advanced  to  the  position  of 
presiding  justice  for  the  Hampshire  County  Su- 
perior Court  in  1971  and  held  this  post  until 
his  retirement  in  1978.  In  honor  of  his  lengthy 
term  of  public  service,  he  was  honored  as 
Hampshire  County's  Democrat  of  the  Year  in 
1979. 

Beyond  the  scope  of  his  legal  and  political 
service.  Judge  Ryan  has  invested  great  per- 
sonal energy  in  the  service  of  the  youth  of  his 
area.  From  1952  to  1971  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Bishop's  Committee  on  the  Boy  Scouts  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  Springfield.  In  addition,  he 
served  as  a  trustee  for  St  Michael's  High 
School  in  Northampton. 

Judge  Ryan  is  also  a  devoted  member  of 
St  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  North- 
ampton, where  he  has  tieen  a  parishioner  and 
a  communicant  for  over  30  years.  As  a  long- 
term  member  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Judge  Ryan  served  as 
Grand  Knight  in  1954. 
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Judge  Ryan  has  also  invested  great  person- 
al energy  in  developing  business  and  industry 
in  Northampton  and  the  surrounding  area.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Northampton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  founded  the  Flor- 
ence Business  Association.  Furthermore,  he 
was  <our>der  and  president  of  the  Northamp- 
ton Industrial  Development  Corporation,  an  or- 
ganization that  has  been  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing an  industrial  park  for  Northampton. 

As  Judge  Ryan  begins  his  tenure  as  an  oc- 
togenarian, I  join  his  family  and  friends  in 
wishing  him  a  happy  birthday. 


STATEMENT  ON  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  n 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1. 
three  off-duty  British  RAF  members  were 
killed  and  three  more  were  injured  in  separate 
attacks  in  the  Netheriands.  The  IRA  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  these  acts. 

I  condemn  the  IRA's  use  of  violence.  Yet 
we  must  recognize  that  the  attacks  were  in  re- 
sponse to  the  equally  violent  state-sponsored 
killings  of  three  IRA  members  In  Gibraltar  in 
March.  Reports  in  the  British  press  have  em- 
phasized that  the  soldiers  were  unarmed— a 
bitterly  ironic  point.  The  victims  of  the  Gibral- 
tar slaying  were  unarmed  as  well. 

Both  sides  must  take  steps  to  break  the 
cycle  of  violence.  And  Margaret  Thatcher, 
who  has  the  power  to  call  a  halt  to  the  blood- 
shed, must  make  an  effort  to  end  Ireland's 
continuing  tragedy. 

The  British  Army  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  replaced  by  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force.  The  bitterness, 
frustration,  and  hatred  that  Is  engendered  by 
the  presence  of  British  forces  blinds  the  eyes 
of  the  young  and  the  old  alike  to  the  path  of 
peaceful  reconciliation.  Unless  Margaret 
That>;,iier  takes  assertive  action  soon,  unnec- 
essary violence  will  continue. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FEDER- 
AL-STATE ENERGY  JOINT 
BOARD  ACT  OF  1988 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  BfASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  I  believe  would 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  energy  regula- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  "Federal-State  Energy  Joint  Board  Act 
of  1988,"  seeks  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
States  to  consult  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  [FERC]  on  policy 
issues  of  joint  concem.  This  bill,  already  long 
overdue,  is  becoming  increasingly  necessary 
because  of  the  major  changes  occurring  in 
the  domestic  energy  mart^etplace.  Those 
changes  have  the  potential  to  create  an  un- 
precedented level  of  tension  t>etween  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  polk:ies.  For  our  regula- 
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tory  staicture  to  continue  to  be  effective  and 
efficient  a  greater  degree  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation and  dialog  is  necessary. 

The  legislation  does  not  change  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tf)e  Commission  or  of  State  regulatory 
agencies.  I  continue  to  believe  in  the  need  to 
vest  local  ratemaking  and  regulatory  auttiori- 
ties  in  State  and  local  commissions,  t)oth  tie- 
cause  tfK>se  commissions  are  better  able  to 
weigh  local  Impacts  and  tiecause  they  are 
more  accessible  to  ratepayers.  Under  my  leg- 
islation, what  is  State  jurisdiction  remains 
State  jurisdrction.  But  It  is  critical  to  realize 
ttiat  in  tfwse  areas  where  the  FERC  does 
have  authority  to  act  its  actions  can  have 
major  impacts  on  the  at>ility  of  State  commis- 
sions to  carry  out  tfieir  own  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities. 

At  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels,  regu- 
lators are  required  to  deal  with  an  increasir>gly 
complex  mix  of  energy  needs  and  options. 
Energy  decisionmakers  must  now  consider  so- 
phisticated economic  principles,  appraise  a 
realm  of  new  technologies,  understand  a  dy- 
namic range  of  supply  ar>d  marketing  options, 
and  make  decisions  in  tf>e  context  of  social 
and  environmental  factors.  This  is  not  an  easy 
task,  and  the  stakes  are  high.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  it  is  imperative  that  Federal  regulators 
fully  appreciate  the  effects  that  their  decisions 
will  have  on  the  energy  picture  in  the  States. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  repre- 
sents an  important  tool  in  meetir>g  this  chal- 
lenge. It  would  provide  for  an  alliance  t>e- 
tween  Federal  and  State  regulatory  interests 
and  afford  a  level  of  informed  decisionmaking 
and  Federal-State  cooperation  which  has  long 
been  lacking  In  our  regulatory  structure. 

In  recent  years,  the  States  have  served  as 
important  latx>ratories  for  experimentation  on 
innovative  approaches  to  electric  and  natural 
gas  regulation.  Federal  policies  have  and  will 
continue  to  have  major  Impacts  on  tfie  ability 
to  continue  or  t>uild  on  those  approaches.  Yet, 
State  calls  for  a  mechanism  to  foster  coopera- 
tion have  gone  unheeded.  Without  such  a 
mechanism,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  Com- 
mission will  act  without  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  specific  States  or  the  nexus 
t)etween  Federal  and  State  concerns  and  poli- 
cies. That  is  a  process  which  can  result  in  un- 
intended, unanticipated,  and  unwanted  conse- 
quences. 

My  legislation  would  create  an  opportunity 
for  State  consultation  with  the  FERC  so  that 
State  concems  can  be  fully  considered  and 
unintentional  consequences  of  Federal  poli- 
cies can  be  avoided.  It  would  provkje  that, 
upon  its  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  affected  States,  the 
Commission  would  refer  issues  of  national 
concem  to  a  joint  board  comprised  of  four 
State  and  three  Federal  regulators.  A  FERC 
Commissioner  would  chair  the  joint  txjard.  The 
FERC  would  retain  control  over  Vne  timetable 
and  scope  of  the  joint  tioard  consideration, 
ar>d  a  recommended  decision  would  t)e 
placed  before  the  full  Commission,  which 
could  then  affirm,  amend  or  reject  it.  The  joint 
board  would  rrat  usurp  any  existing  Commis- 
sion authority,  it  would  simply  allow  for  eariier 
and  more  complete  consideration  of  State 
cortcems. 


and  section  209 
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This  would  bri  ig  a  perspective  to  the  FERC 
policymaking  pr(  cess  which  would  benefit  the 
interests  of  ail  parties.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
Federal  agency  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  inter- 
ests of  local  ccnsumers.  A  joint  board  is  an 
ideal  venue  in  which  well-balanced  recom- 
mendations can  be  made. 

Congress  ha4  already  endorsed  the  joint 
board  concept  In  both  communications  and 
energy  law.  Sec  ion  17  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 


of  the  Federal  Power  Act  au- 


thorize joint  bos  rds.  However,  because  those 


, each  affected  State  to  sepa- 
rate representat  on,  they  are  more  appropriate 
to  individual  proteedings  than  to  issues  of  na- 
consequ«nce.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  on 
i  anc  far-reaching  issues  that  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  and  deliberation  is 
most  necessary.^ 

My  legislation  modeled  on  the  time-tested 
and  highly  respected  joint  board  proceedings 
at  tt>e  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
would  create  a  'ornial,  but  workable,  environ- 
ment for  disoj  ssion  between  Federal  and 
State  energy  re{  ulators.  It  will  provide  a  forum 
in  whwh  both  federal  and  State  regulators 
can  bring  high  l^els  of  expertise,  experience 
and  cooperatior  together,  without  preempting 
the  jurisdiction  (if  either  sector.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  exan  ine  and  support  this  important 
legislatk>n. 


provistons  entitk 


THE      25TH 
JOEL 
BAND 
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McLean,  Cal  Tjader,  Sheila,  Pete  and  Coke 
Escovedo,  and  Freddy  Hubbard.  When  he 
was  not  playing  at  notable  clubs  such  as  Ticki 
Jacks,  Jonell's,  tvey's  and  Gallaghers,  he  was 
attracting  woridwkJe  attentron  for  his  advocacy 
of  jazz  as  an  art  form.  That  effort  within  and 
ad  hoc  committee  included  Nancy  Wilson, 
Freddy  Hubbard,  Jackie  McLean,  and  John 
Handy.  His  efforts  in  this  regard  were  memori- 
alized in  these  pages  in  1977  by  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Bill  Clay  of  Missouri, 
and  were  the  subject  of  notice  and  accolades 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  acknowledge  Joel's 
25th  anniversary  by  this  public  notice  of  his 
outstanding  record  and  his  prodigkjus  efforts 
on  behalf  of  jazz,  an  effort  that  has  redounded 
the  benefit  of  every  American  who  professes 
the  k>ve  of  music. 


ANNIVERSARY      OP 
DC^HAM'S    LATIN    JAZZ 


HON.  R<  NALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  cAUPORmA 

IN  THE  HOI  fSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues  iay.  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  DELLUWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9, 
1988,  another  Ihistoric  occasion  will  be  ob- 
served in  Oakl£*id,  CA,  the  heart  of  the  Eighth 
California  Cong  essional  District.  On  that  date 
at  the  Doodles  >lub  &  Restaurant,  the  legend- 
ary Joel  Dorhai  i  will  celebrate  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  his  .atin  jazz  band.  Mr.  Dorham's 
band  plays  mi  sic  which  reflects  the  ethnic 


richness    and 


variety    of    American    culture 


through  its  fusi  )n  of  Afro-American  and  Latin 


sounds,  figures 
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and  rhythms.  Joel  Dorham,  a 
friend  of  this  M  Bmber  for  some  40  years,  has 
carved  a  histori :  place  for  himself  in  American 
cultural  history  lot  only  as  a  musicologist,  but 
as  one  who  ha  i  been  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  jazz,  and  one  who  has  campaigned  inde- 
fatigably  and  sjccessfully  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  significant  [cultural  form  in  the  media  of 

Joel  is  the  brother  of  the  late  Kenny 
Dorham.  ttie  legendary  jazz  tnjmpeter  who 
was  himself  a  i  wneering  artist  in  the  genre  of 
this  country's  g  jneric  art  form.  Upon  the  occa- 
sion of  Kenny'  i  death  a  few  years  ago,  Joel 
orchestrated  a  historic  celebration  of  his  life 
and  work  on  tl  »e  first  full-time  jazz  radio  sta- 
tion, KJAZ,  th<  n  of  Berkeley,  now  located  in 
Alameda.  CA.  nckJentally,  there  will  be  a  trib- 
ute to  Kenny  C  orham  at  this  event.  Joel's  ad- 
vocacy of  jazz  n  the  media  was  noted  by  Cali- 
fornia Secretar  r  of  State  March  Fong  Eu,  who 
nominated  him  for  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1974. 

Locally,  Joel  has  pertormed  with  such  out- 
starKJing  musicians  as  John  Handy,  Jackie 


A  SALUTE  TO  FRANK  A.  VERGA 
AND  JOSEPH  S.E.  VERGA 
BROTHERS  IN  LAW 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  21,  1988,  the  Jersey  City  community  is 
paying  a  just  tribute  to  two  outstanding  men 
wfio  have  given  a  lifetime  of  service  as  mem- 
bers of  the  law  profession. 

The  individuals  we  speak  of  are  the  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Verge  and  his  brother  Hon.  Joseph 
S.E.  Verge,  both  retired  members  of  the  judi- 
cial system  in  the  Garden  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Their  many  years  of  service  on  the 
bench  indeed  echoes  the  teaching  of  English 
Jurist  Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  has  been 
influential  on  lawmakers  both  in  Britain  and 
America  since  his  writings  in  1 768. 

Both  these  men  have  been  practrcing  attor- 
neys with  a  combined  total  of  servrce  of  more 
than  115  years.  Since  the  beginning  of  their 
law  practice  these  men  have  operated  their 
law  firm,  known  as  Verga  &  Verga,  at  the  Five 
Comers'  section  of  Jersey  City,  in  the  Spin- 
gam  Building.  Indeed  they  have  become  leg- 
ends in  their  own  time. 

They  have  given  thousands  of  hours 
throughout  the  years  to  parish  work  at  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Church,  Jersey  City, 
and  provided  many  hours  of  community  serv- 
ice during  war  and  peace. 

The  history  of  Jersey  City  reflects  that  it 
was  back  in  1 929  when  a  young  man  from  the 
Marion  section  of  Jersey  City  graduated  from 
Fordham  Law  School  and  because  an  attor- 
ney. It  was  shortly  thereafter,  in  1931,  that  his 
brother,  Joseph  S.E.  Verga,  graduated  from 
New  Jersey  Law  School. 

Frank,  in  additwn  to  his  private  practice, 
served  many  years  as  assistant  corporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Jersey  City  and  also  as 
a  deputy  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  on  active  duty 
in  the  European  theater  of  operations  where 
he  served  4%  years  with  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Division  retiring  as  a  colonel.  For 
his  military  service  he  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service. 
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Army  CommefKJation  Ribbon  and  received  an 
acknowledgement  from  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Diviskjn  for  toyatty  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

In  1960,  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  by  di- 
rectk>n  of  the  attorney  general,  he  began  tf>e 
Consumer  Fraud  Division.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  district  court  of  New 
Jersey,  and  appointed  judge  of  ttie  county 
court  and  later  appointed  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  New  Jersey. 

Presently,  he  is  affiliated  with  the  following 
organizations:  Hudson  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion; New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association;  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  Wheeler  Post;  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Associatk>n;  Offk^rs'  Re- 
sen/e  Corps  Association;  honorary  trustee, 
Dante  Alighieri  Society  of  Jersey  City;  Eucha- 
ristic  Minister,  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
Church,  and  member  of  its  Holy  Name  Socie- 
ty- 

Frank  is  married  to  the  former  Anna  Rienzo 
and  they  have  two  children,  Frank,  and  Rita, 
wife  of  Antonio  Favetta,  practicing  attorney. 
Frank  and  Anna  have  three  grandsons.  Tonio 
and  Mario  Favetta  and  Frank  J.  Verga.  Jr. 

The  other  half  of  this  remari<able  team  is 
the  Honorable  Joseph  S.E.  Verga.  who  has 
served  as  chief  judge  of  the  Jersey  City  Mu- 
nkiipal  Court  with  10  years'  sen^ice. 

Joseph,  who  made  it  the  hard  way,  like  his 
brother,  also  worked  his  way  through  law 
school  and  joined  his  brother  in  the  practice 
of  law.  Judge  Verga  has  been  active  in  many 
social,  cultural  and  religious  activities  serving 
his  community  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the 
past  president  of  the  Hudson  County  Bar  As- 
sociation and  a  memt>er  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bar  Association,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, New  Jersey  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
and  Saint  Aloysius  Holy  Name  Society. 

Joseph  has  strong  ties  to  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  Church  in  the  Marion  section  of 
Jersey  City.  It  was  in  1 942  when  he  organized 
the  first  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  45  at  that  parish 
and  was  its  first  scoutmaster. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  International 
Institute.  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Holy 
Name  Society,  University  Club  of  Hudson 
County,  and  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society  of 
Jersey  City,  and  presently  is  honorary  trustee 
of  the  group. 

Joseph  is  mamed  to  the  former  Clara 
Pranzo  and  they  have  two  daughters,  Mary 
Ann  Marek  and  Rosanne  Viscardi,  and  one 
granddaughter  Annmarie  Marek. 

The  parents  of  the  honorees,  John  and  Vin- 
cenza  Verga,  were  one  of  Jersey  City's  earli- 
est Italian-American  families. 

Geographically,  the  Five  Comers  section  of 
Jersey  City  has  been  an  integral  part  of  their 
lives  for  the  greater  part  of  their  careers. 
Therefore,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  that 
Jersey  City  Mayor  Anthony  R.  Cucci  will  tem- 
porarily rename  the  Five  Comers  "Verga 
Place,"  with  a  street  sign  affixed  during  this 
week  of  celebration. 

Anthony  Fiola  and  Rosalie  Ribaudo,  who 
coordinated  this  tribute,  have  stated  their 
pleasure  in  working  with  committee  members 
Dr.  Sam  Di  Feo,  Attorneys  Leo  Knobloch, 
Joseph  M.  Lepis,  Michael  Russoniello.  John 
Sheehy.  Herman  Silverstein,  and  Leo  Vartan, 
plus    businessmen     Randolph     Riotto    and 
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Joseph  Rutigliano.  The  accomplishments  of 
Frank  ar)d  Joe  Verga  made  this  task  easy  and 
an  honor. 

The  Verga  brothers  have  given  a  lifetime  of 
servk»  with  community  involvement  with  pa- 
trtotism,  and  to  the  noble  calling  of  publk: 
service.  Keen  advocates  of  the  rule  of  law 
handed  down  by  Blackstone,  by  Chief  Justk^e 
Marshall,  and  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  and 
Justk;e  Carl  Vinson,  and  others,  they  made 
the  dignity  of  the  indivkJual  their  top  priority. 

The  nrjost  important  part  of  their  careers  is 
that  they  dkJ  it  the  hard  way,  working  their 
way  through  law  school  in  difficult  days  of  the 
Great  Depression,  performing  manual  lat>or, 
working  on  the  railroad,  in  order  to  reach  their 
goal. 

Several  hundred  indivkjuals  are  joining  in 
this  testimonial  dinner  at  Jersey  City's  Casino 
in  the  Park. 

According  to  Anthony  Fiola,  chairman  of  the 
event,  the  Verga  brothers  have  continued  their 
philosophy  of  giving.  They  are  asking  that  all 
proceeds  from  this  salute  in  their  honor  be 
given  to  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society  in  a  trust 
fund  established  in  their  names  for  use  by  the 
society,  one  of  New  Jersey's  outstanding  cul- 
tural and  educatk>nal  facilities  in  operatk>n 
since  1909. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  wish  to  join  me  in  this 
grand  salute  to  two  of  Jersey  City's  finest  gen- 
tlemen. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
eariier  this  month.  The  article,  vwitten  by  Am- 
nesty Intemational  activist  Dr.  Gary  King,  re- 
ports disturbing  human  rights  violations  in  the 
Philippines. 

A  recently  issued  report  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national. "Philippines:  Unlawful  Killings  by  Mili- 
tary and  Paramilitary  Forces,"  documents  a 
number  of  unlawful  killings.  "Most  of  the  vk:- 
tims  were  targeted  either  for  membership  of 
legal  leftwing  organizations  or  their  suspected 
political  beliefs,"  Amnesty  said.  "Their  killers 
have  belonged  to  the  regular  military  and 
police  forces,  paramilitary  civil  defense  forces 
and  community  based  vigilante  groups  actihg 
with  government  support." 

Immediately  following  the  Aquino  govern- 
ment takeover,  there  were  pronouncements 
on  improvenr>ents  in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion. Political  prisoners  were  released  from  jail 
and  torture  was  officially  stopped.  However, 
according  to  the  Amnesty  report,  throughout 
1987  extrajudrcial  executions  by  the  new 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  became  a 
severe  human  rights  problem: 

Seventeen  villagers,  including  6  children 
were  rounded  up  and  shot  dead  by  the  regular 
military  In  Lupoa.  Neuva  Ecija  Province. 

A  29-year-old  peasant  activist,  his  wife  and 
two  small  chldren  were  hacked  to  death  after 
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members  of  a  civil  defense  unit  were  seen  at 
their  home. 

A  28-year-old  farm  worker  was  sfiot,  exterv 
sively  mutilated  and  beheaded  by  a  vigilante 
group  in  Kabankaian. 

There  are  at  least  44  such  cases  document- 
ed in  the  Amnesty  report.  Yet  there  have  been 
no  known  convk::tk}ns  for  serious  human  rights 
offenses  since  the  new  government  came  to 
power  in  earty  1986. 

The  abuses  whk:h  Amnesty  and  Dr.  King 
report  may  only  be  deterred — and  halted — If 
there  are  prompt,  impartial  and  effective  in- 
vestigations into  human  rights  vk>lations  and 
punishment  of  offenders.  It  is  time  to  adopt  a 
stror)ger  posture  on  human  rights — to  t>reak 
this  "cycle  of  killings  and  reprisals"  in  the 
Philippines.  I  commend  this  artk^le  to  your  at- 
tentton. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 

May  2.  1988] 

To  Restore  Respect  por  Human  Rights  and 

Life  in  the  Philippines 

(By  Gary  King) 

At  2:15  a.m.  last  June  13.  I  received  a 
phone  call  from  the  Philippine  island  of 
Cebu  about  a  farmer,  Elpidlo  Sabas,  28,  who 
had  "disappeared"  the  day  before.  When  his 
wife  and  two  chUdren  last  saw  him,  he  was 
being  led  off  by  some  50  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary and  paramilitary  officers.  It  was 
alarming  for  several  reasons. 

For  the  previous  four  months,  killings  of 
unarmed  people  by  the  military  and  "civil- 
ian volunteer  self-defense  organizations," 
also  known  as  vigilantes,  had  dramatically 
increased  in  several  regions  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Six  farmers,  all  affiliated  with  the 
United  Farmers'  Organization  of  Cebu.  and 
already  been  Idlled  in  four  incidents.  Sabas 
was  chairman  of  that  organization. 

In  addition.  Joint  operations  with  military 
and  vigilantes  were  doubly  dangerous  tie- 
cause  either  group  may  kill  suspects.  The 
military  on  occasion  sought  revenge  for  am- 
bushes by  the  Communist  New  People's 
Army  (NPA).  The  vigllaintes  were  notorious 
for  extreme  cruelty.  This  particular  group,  a 
religious  cult  nicknamed  "Tadtac"  to  mimic 
the  sound  of  bolo  knives  hitting  flesh,  was 
present  at  each  of  the  six  previous  murders. 
Five  of  the  victims  had  l>een  slashed,  one 
had  her  head  and  leg  cut  off,  another  the 
ears. 

I  started  calling  amnesty  Intemational; 
the  Urgent  Action  office  in  Colorado  and 
the  Intemational  Secretariat  in  London, 
where  all  information  gets  reviewed.  By  6 
a.m.  I  had  contacted  both  groups,  and  they 
were  working  to  verify  the  data. 

But  on  June  14  Sabas'  body  was  located 
not  far  from  his  house.  He  had  been  hacked 
to  death. 

This  type  of  summary  execution  has 
become  commonplace  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  one  of  scores  detailed  in  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional's recent  report  "Philippines:  Unlaw- 
ful Killings  by  Military  and  Paramilitary 
Forces."  A  harsh  reality  has  emerged  during 
the  past  year.  Political  killings  have  mush- 
roomed. 

An  initial  lull  in  violence  followed  the 
ouster  of  Ferdinand  Marcos,  accompanied 
by  euphoria  over  the  early  actions  and  pro- 
nouncements about  human  rights  by  the 
Aquino  govenmient. 

At  least  563  political  prisoners  were  re- 
leased from  jail,  including  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  against  Marcos.  Torture 
was  officially  stopped.  The  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  due  process  were  to  l)e  the  rule. 
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Throughout  1987,  while  the  rhetoric  and 
war  against  the  NPA  rebels  heated  up,  "ex- 
trajudicial executions"  by  the  New  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Philippines  liecame  a  severe 
human-rights  problem.  These  are  unlawful 
and  delil>erate  killings  done  by  government 
officials  or  with  their  acquiescence.  The 
report  details  44  examples,  but  many  more 
occurred. 

Most  victims  were  suspected  members  or 
supporters  of  the  NPA,  but  many  were 
members  of  legal  left-wing  organizations 
that  formed  during  and  after  the  Marcos 
years.  They  Included  rural  people  whose 
homes  were  near  areas  of  armed  conflict. 
Union  organizers,  memliers  of  progressive 
farmer  organizations  and  campaign  workers. 
Five  Muslim  missionaries  and  an  ecumenical 
educational  coordinator  in  Mindanao  edso 
were  Idlled. 

Extrajudicial  kUlings  largely  have  gone 
unpunished.  Official  investlgatioris  rarely 
lead  to  prosecutions  because  of  Intimidation 
and  outright  murder  of  witnesses.  There  is  a 
lack  of  cooperation  from  military  authori- 
ties, and  an  apparent  lack  of  impartiality  by 
military  courts,  which  have  Jurisdiction  over 
all  cases  Involving  soldiers  or  police.  Amnes- 
ty Intemational  says  not  a  single  military  or 
police  officer  has  l)een  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  political  killings  or  other  human- 
rights  offenses  since  the  present  govern- 
ment took  power. 

In  fairness,  by  no  means  does  the  Philip- 
pine government  have  a  monopoly  on  politi- 
cal killings.  The  NPA  has  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  many  "executions"  of  soldiers,  of- 
ficials and  police.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
well-armed  rebellion  in  most  provinces,  with^ 
active  participants  and  bystanders  killed 
almost  every  day. 

It  is  the  Philippine  govemment  security 
forces  that  are  entrusted  with  responsibility 
for  protecting  citizens  and  upholding  and 
defending  the  legal  system.  Killings  or 
other  crimes  by  opposition  group)s  can  never 
be  used  to  Justify  unlawful  retaliatory  kill- 
ings or  agents  of  the  govemment.  If  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces  themselves 
commit  unlawful  political  kilUngs,  then 
others  may  feel  that  they  too  can  act  with 
impunity. 

The  growth  of  "civilian  volunteer  self-de- 
fense organizations,"  numbering  more  than 
200  throughout  the  islands,  represents  an- 
other serious  human-rights  dilemma.  Nomi- 
nally, they  consist  of  volunteer  citizens  who 
protect  themselves  and  their  communities 
and  work  to  protect  the  state— both  duties 
and  rights  guaranteed  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. Under  guidelines  issued  last  April  and 
October  by  Gen.  Fidel  Ramos,  volunteers 
must  be  identified  and  listed,  have  no  crimi- 
nal background.  OE)erate  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  local  govemment,  and,  if  armed,  lie 
trained  by  the  military  in  due  process  and 
human  rights,  and  t>e  under  supervision  of 
the  military  and  police. 

In  practice,  the  groups  have  many  unde- 
sirable traits.  Members  of  Alsa  Masa 
(Masses  Arise)  in  one  area  may  be  unarmed. 
In  other  areas,  they  may  have  guns — or. 
worse,  ImIos,  meaning  they  are  subject  to 
less  regulation  than  "armed"  groups.  The 
Amnesty  Intemational  report  documents 
dozens  of  cases  of  murders  and  mutilations, 
some  with  military  or  police  officers  nearby. 
In  several  instances,  vigilantes  marched  to 
the  nearby  military  garrison  to  proudly 
present  the  head  of  the  victim. 

Tadtad,  Power  Spirit  and  VACANO  are  re- 
ligious cults,  complete  with  amulets,  po- 
tions, initiation  rites,  prayers  l>efore  the 
Idlllngs,  and  a  sign  of  the  cross  afterward. 
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and  paid  fees  had,  as  a  result  of  gross  negli- 
gence, failed  to  file  the  required  papers  until 
10  days  after  Dr.  Bardole's  death.  As  a  result, 
Mrs.  Bardole  and  her  children  now  face  imme- 
diate deportation. 

Mrs.  Bardole  is  an  excellent  teacher  and 
has  made  a  new  life  in  the  United  States, 
where  she  planned  to  live  and  work  with  her 
husband.  The  injustice  of  this  situation  has 
made  her  case  the  focus  of  a  great  deal  of 
concern  In  Utah.  She  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  newspaper  articles  and  television 
reports.  My  office  has  received  letters  and  pe- 
titions on  her  behatf.  Mrs.  Bardole  and  her 
children  are  productive  members  of  our  socie- 
ty who  asl<  nothing  more  than  to  remain  in 
their  home.  Her  deportation  would  result  in  a 
grave  injustice  and  would  deprive  our  commu- 
nity of  a  fine  productive  family. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  an  effort 
to  provide  special  relief  to  Kathleen  Bardole. 
The  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  allow  her  to 
attain  permanent  resident  status  and  to  con- 
tinue her  life  without  further  disruption. 
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JERLENE  H.  WORTHY  HONORED 
BY  THE  YOUNG  BLACK  DEMO- 
CRATIC ORGANIZATION 


May  17,  1988 


My  best  wishes  are  with  Ms.  Worthy  as  she 
continues  throughout  her  career  in  public 
service. 


OLDER  AMERICAN  CHILD  CARE 
EMPLOYMENT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1988 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
Mercer  County's  distinguished  public  officials, 
Ms.  Jerlene  H.  Worthy,  affectionately  known 
as  "Cookie,"  who  will  be  honored  by  the 
Young  Black  Democratic  Organization  on  May 
22,  1988,  for  her  dedication  and  commitment 
to  the  Democratic  Party  and  good  government 
in  Mercer  County. 

Much  to  her  credit.  Cookie  became  the  first 
black  woman  In  the  history  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  Mercer  County  to  serve  as 
clerk  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  on 
May  13,  1986.  Because  of  her  attentiveness 
to  the  residents  of  Mercer  County,  whom  she 
has  served  so  well,  and  her  dedication  to  the 
public  office,  Ms.  Worthy  received  the  honor 
of  being  elected  State  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Freeholder  Clerks,  after 
a  brief  tenure  as  clerk  to  the  board  in  Mercer 
County. 

Cookie,  a  mother  of  two  children,  Shilda 
and  Walter,  Jr.,  has  also  been  very  active  in  a 
number  of  political,  community  interest,  and 
charitable  groups.  Ms.  Worthy  has  been  very 
involved  in  the  Trenton  Chapter  of  Twigs, 
Bronzettes,  the  Ewing  Township  Welfare 
Board,  the  Mercer  County  Black  Democratic 
Caucus,  the  executive  board  of  the  NAACP, 
the  Urban  Women's  Club,  and  the  Ev«ng 
Township  Democratic  Club. 

Before  coming  to  the  Mercer  County  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  as  clerk.  Cookie  was 
employed  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Transportation  for  18  years.  So,  clearly,  her 
career  in  public  service  is  a  long  and  commit- 
ted one.  We  all  owe  Cookie  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  all  her  efforts  and  for  serving  her 
community  so  well. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
good  ftiend  Frank  Guarini  from  New  Jersey 
today  in  introducing  a  bill  that  will  bring  the  ex- 
perience and  compassion  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  bear  in  the  Nation's  crisis  of  child 
care.  Our  bill,  the  Older  American  Child  Care 
Employment  Amendments  of  1988,  will  do  just 
that. 

I  voted,  23  years  ago,  for  the  original  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  pieces  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress.  This  legislation  cre- 
ated a  network  of  area  agencies  for  the  aged 
that  work  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
senior  citizens.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  presents  a  way  to  increase  the  success 
of  this  program  and  to  assist  three  genera- 
tions of  American  citizens. 

Growing  numbers  of  mothers  now  work, 
many  out  of  economic  necessity.  In  my  State 
of  Massachusetts,  42  percent  of  mothers  with 
children  under  6  are  working.  In  Massachu- 
setts, we  have  also  found  that  access  to  child 
care  enables  mothers  to  get  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  Into  the  wori<  force. 

Unfortunately,  good,  affordable  child  care 
sendees  and  qualified  child  care  providers  are 
In  short  supply.  With  the  average  cost  of  child 
care  running  $3,000  per  year,  many  families 
find  it  hard  to  place  their  children  with  quali- 
fied child  care  providers  without  breaking  the 
bank. 

At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  approaching  the  age  of  retirement, 
when  they  will  depend  on  their  savings,  retire- 
ment benefits  and  Government  programs  in 
order  to  support  themselves.  As  the  cost  of 
living  rises,  and  program  funding  shrinks, 
many  of  these  older  Americans  are  looking  to 
reenter  the  work  force,  both  to  support  them- 
selves, and  to  continue  their  productive  par- 
ticipation in  the  American  economy. 

The  Older  American  Child  Care  Employ- 
ment Amendments  of  1988  would  amend  title 
V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  authorize  $30 
million  In  grants  to  employ  older  Americans  for 
the  provision  of  child  care.  Under  this  propos- 
al, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  100  experimental  projects  where 
older  Americans  who  meet  the  necessary 
State  child  care  regulations  would  work  for 
child  care  services.  Services  receiving  funds 
would  be  required  to  come  up  with  a  one-third 
match,  to  serve  children  from  lower  Income 
families,  to  charge  fees  on  a  sliding  fee  scale 
and  meet  all  applicable  State  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  meet  three  needs 
at  once.  It  will  provide  work  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, care  for  our  children,  and  will  relieve  our 
working  parents  of  the  tremendous  burden  of 
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worrying  about  who  will  care  for  their  children. 
What  better  combination  could  you  ask  for? 
American  grandparents  caring  for  America's 
children. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17, 1988 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
was  attacked  by  vandals  in  April  when  a 
swastika  like  symbol  was  scratched  into  the 
black  granite  monument 

Consequently,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Protection  Act. 

UrKler  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  would  be  required  to  provide  for  the 
constant  security  protection  at  the  memorial. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  contributions  fi'om  the  public 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  1920's,  vandals  de- 
faced the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Ariington 
National  Cemetery.  The  U.S.  Government 
took  action  to  ensure  that  vandalism  would 
never  desecrate  that  venerable  site  again. 

Since  its  dedication  in  1982,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  has  become  the  most  vis- 
ited memorial  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  Last 
year,  3,800,000  people  traveled  to  the  Capitol 
Mall  to  see  this  monument 

We  simply  cannot  allow  vandals  to  defame 
this  tribute  to  those  courageous  veterans  who 
gave  their  lives  In  sen/lce  to  their  country.  It's 
an  insult  to  their  family  and  friends  and  to  our 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation. 


SSC  SHOULD  BE  A  TOP  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PRIORITY 


HON.  JIM  CHAPMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider  as  one  of  our  Nation's 
top  national  research  and  development  prior- 
ities. We  must  look  to  the  future  In  preserving 
the  United  States'  traditional  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  area  of  high  energy  physics.  Con- 
struction of  the  SSC  will  keep  our  Nation  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  discovery,  atti-acting  lead- 
ing scientists  to  participate  in  the  project,  en- 
couraging the  entry  of  new  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate students  into  this  area  of  study, 
and  sending  a  message  to  the  entire  worid 
that  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  exercis- 
ing leadership  In  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  society  now  enjoys  numer- 
ous benefits  as  a  result  of  discoveries  in  high 
energy  physics.  New  cancer  treatments,  nu- 
clear medicine,  and  incredible  advancements 
in  computer  chip  manufacture  are  only  a  few 
of  the  results  of  study  in  this  field  that  have 
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revolutionized  our  way  of  life.  While  we  canrtot 
know  all  the  ber>efits  that  will  result  from  the 
SSC  project,  we  have  seen  In  the  past  tt»t 
funding  for  basic  research  in  high  energy 
physics  yields  knowledge  which  in  its  practical 
application  can  further  improve  our  way  of  life. 
While  I  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  SSC 
project  and  the  requisite  heavy  investment 
r>ecessary  to  make  It  viable,  I  feel  ttiat  tfie 
United  States  can  find  a  way  to  fund  the  SSC 
without  draining  smaller  but  equally  important 
scientific  research  projects.  Far  from  being  a 
drain  to  other  scientific  endeavors,  the  SSC 
will  provlc'e  a  wellspring  of  knowledge  which 
will  complement  other  projects.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  make  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  future,  by  oraving  forward 
with  the  superconducting  super  collider. 


DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT 
FOR  MICHIGAN  SERVICEMEN 
AND  SERVICEWOMEN 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1988 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tiib- 
ute  to  the  resklents  of  Roxand  Township  and 
the  village  of  Mulliken,  Ml,  who,  on  Sunday, 
May  29,  1988,  will  dedicate  a  monument  in 
honor  of  Michigan  senrtcemen  and  sennce- 
women. 

The  monument,  to  be  placed  In  Meadow- 
brook  Cemetery,  will  set  atop  the  grave  of  a 
time  capsule  that  was  buried  last  Veterans 
Day,  November  11,  1987.  Inside  the  cap- 
sule— to  be  opened  in  the  year  2137 — are  the 
names  of  those  who  served;  a  list  of  those 
who  have  donated  to  the  fund  that  financed 
the  monument  and  time  capsule;  clothing  rep- 
resentative of  all  four  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  memorabilia  from  the  Civil  War,  Worid 
Wars  I  and  II,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Viet- 
nam war;  and  pictures,  papers  and  other  arti- 
cles depicting  life  in  Roxand  Township  ar>d 
tfie  village  oi  Mulliken.  The  black  granite 
monument  and  the  time  capsule,  which  will  be 
opened  during  Michigan's  tricentennlal  year,  is 
designed  to  honor  all  servicemen  and  service- 
women  from  Michigan  and  is  the  community's 
contiibution  to  the  State  of  Michigan's  sesqul- 
centennial  celebration  which  ended  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  origins  of  this  project  are  noteworthy. 
While  researching  the  history  of  Roxand 
Township  for  a  book,  Ms.  Letha  BenUey  dis- 
covered the  absence  of  a  list  of  local  Armed 
Forces  service  personnel.  This  omission 
sparked  Ms.  Bentley's  Interest.  She  sought  to 
find  the  names  of  the  local  individuals  and  a 
way  to  honor  all  of  those  from  Michigan  who 
had  served  their  country  and,  in  many  cases, 
given  their  lives  to  protect  and  presen/e  our 
many  freedoms.  Ms.  Bentley  worked  with 
many  elected  officials  and  other  area  resi- 
dents to  accomplish  this  goal.  Together,  they 
raised  money  through  bake  sales,  flea  mar- 
kets, memorial  donations,  a  potato  bake,  arxj 
many  other  activities.  Truly,  this  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  29,  and 
Monday,  May  30,  at  events  throughout  the 
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country  and  the  worid,  we  will  all  pause  to  re- 
member the  many  individuals  who  sacrificed 
ttieir  lives  and  take  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
importance  of  their  sacrifices  to  our  own  lives 
and  our  Nation's  freedoms.  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
paying  bibute  to  Ms.  Letha  Bentley  and  others 
whose  commitment  and  dedication  have 
made  the  Meadowbrook  Cemetery  time  cap- 
sule and  monument  possible.  Their  success  is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  "worthing  together, 
we  can  make  a  difference." 


PROJECT  HOPE 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier 
this  month,  in  Pinellas  County,  FL,  18  v«)men 
and  1  man  became  the  first  Florida  graduates 
of  Project  Hope,  a  program  mn  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youths  and  adults.  This 
program  Is  operated  by  Professional  Employ- 
rrwnt  and  Training  Services,  and  funding  is 
provided  by  the  Business  and  Industry  Em- 
ployment Council  of  Pinellas  County  and  tf>e 
State  of  Florida's  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Project  Hope  Is  an  8-week  training,  counsel- 
ing, and  placement  program.  Its  aim  is  to  help 
men  and  women  move  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  into  the  local  wori^  force.  While  the  grad- 
uation exercise,  which  was  held  at  St.  Peters- 
burg's Bethel  Meti^opolitan  Baptist  Church, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Florida,  Project 
Hope  classes  have  been  successfully  operat- 
ing In  Georgia  since  1982. 

Participants  in  the  graduation  ceremony  for 
the  first  Project  Hofje  class  in  St.  Petersburg 
included  Dr.  Leslie  Ellis,  preskient  of  National 
Educational  Training  Systems,  Inc.;  St.  Peters- 
burg Mayor  Robert  Ulrich;  Michael  Becker, 
district  administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  and  Watson 
Haynes,  president  of  Haynes  Development 
Corp.  As  the  keynote  speaker,  Mr.  Haynes 
challenged  the  graduates  to  commit  them- 
selves to  use  what  they  were  taught  to 
become  successful  in  the  new  jobs.  Mayor 
Ulrich  reiterated  the  Importance  of  being  the 
best  you  can  be,  and  Mr.  Becker  expressed 
his  pride  in  the  graduates'  work  and  the  goals 
of  the  Project  Hope  Program. 

Before  each  of  the  students  was  called  to 
receive  the  Project  Hope  diploma  and  the 
project  Independence  certificate  of  recogni- 
tion, special  presentations  were  made  to  the 
Project  Hope  staff  and  to  those  students  who 
had  perfect  attendance.  Volunteers  and  spe- 
cial friends  who  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  tile  program  were  also  recognized.  In 
addition,  student  poems,  which  expressed  the 
graduates'  appreciation  for  the  program  and 
staff,  were  read,  and  musical  selections  were 
sung  by  the  students  and  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  this  graduation  program  because  of 
our  congressional  duties  here  In  Washington,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  pride  in 
the  Project  Hope  graduates — Dorothy  ByW, 
Brenda  Dawsen,  Yvonne  Edwards,  Tamalyn 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WORLD  ACADEMY 
OF  ARTS  AND  CULTURE  FOR 
THEIR  EFFORTS  IN  PROMOT- 
ING WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH 
POETRY 


service  and  commitment  to  the 
County,  as  well  as  the 
entire  State,  has  been  long 
Ws.  Turner  was  first  elected  to 
Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
and  was  chosen  by  her  col- 
Freeholder  vice  president 
In  public  service  extends 
office,  however, 
has    been   very   active   in    a 
and  community-oriented 
her  many  memt)erships,  Shir- 
/ery  Involved  as  founder  and 
in  the  Mercer  County  Coa- 
Age  Children,  as  former  chair- 
Human  Services  Commission, 
Commission,  in  the  New 
on  the  Arts,  in  the  Trenton 
and  in  the  executive  commit- 
branch  of  the  NAACP. 

Ms.  Turner  has  contrib- 
to  the  educational  field.  With 
in  education  from  Rider  Col- 
doctoral  courses  from  Rut- 
Ms.  Turner  is  presently  direc- 
levelopment  at  Rider  College, 
this  position,  she  was  assist- 
counselor  of  equal  opportuni- 
and  was  also  a  teacher  for 
of  Education, 
involvement   in  government, 
education  certainly  bodes  well 
she  serves.  I  applaud  Ms.  Tum- 
and  dedication  to  her  com- 
wishes  are  with  her  as  she 
thrdughout   her   career   in   public 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
World  Academy  of  Arts  and  Culture,  an  ex- 
traordinary international  organization  which 
works  solely  for  the  achievement  of  world 
peace  and  brotherhood  through  the  medium 
of  poetry. 

By  organizing  and  celebrating  a  World  Con- 
gress of  Poets  every  2  years  in  various  coun- 
tries, the  World  Academy  of  Arts  and  Culture 
provides  a  rich  interchange  of  cultures  which 
serves  to  unite  nations.  Through  several 
prominent  international  literary  magazines,  the 
honorable  efforts  of  the  World  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Culture  reach  even  to  worldwide 
international  schools,  thereby  enriching  the 
lives  of  youth  from  every  quarter. 

The  first  Worid  Congress  of  Poets  was  held 
in  the  Philippines  in  1969,  and  it  has  since 
traveled  throughout  the  world.  In  November 
1988,  the  10th  Worid  Congress  of  Poets  will 
be  hosted  under  high  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Thailand  in  Bangkok.  Although  the  Worid  Con- 
gress of  Poets  was  formed  in  1969,  it  was  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  Worid 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Culture,  Inc.,  which  was 
registered  and  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation  In  the  State  of  Calif omia  in  1986. 
The  Worid  Academy  of  Arts  and  Culture's  use 
of  poetry  and  literature  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind  truly  merits  commendation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  WAIVER  FOR 
THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 
VESSEL  MV  "OCEAN  CYCLONE" 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  about  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduced along  with  Mr.  Miller,  also  of  Wash- 
ington State.  This  legislation  would  grant  a 
waiver  for  the  operation  of  the  vessel,  MV 
Ocean  Cyclone,  and  would  not  only  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  fishing  industry,  but  could  help  to 
reduce  the  foreign  trade  deficit  as  well. 

Charies  E.  Yates,  of  Crystal  Fisheries,  Inc., 
has  requested  that  a  legislative  waiver  be  ob- 
tained so  that  a  vessel,  the  MV  Ocea/7  Cy- 
clone, may  function  as  a  mothership  proces- 
sor within  the  U.S.  fisheries.  Should  this 
waiver  be  acquired,  the  ship  would  employ  ap- 
proximately 150  people  and  reduce  the  for- 
eign trade  deficit. 

Crystal  Fisheries,  Inc.,  would  like  to  create  a 
U.S.  mothership  to  obtain,  purchase,  process, 
and  transport  fish  products  in  a  joint  venture 
operation  In  conjunciton  with  four  to  eight  U.S. 
trawlers.  Presently,  Crystal  Fisheries,  Inc.  op- 
erates U.S.  trawlers  that  wortc  in  conjunctron 
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with  foreign  motherships.  The  creatran  of  a 
U.S.  mothership  would  be  beneficial  in  that  it 
would  displace  at  least  one  of  these  foreign 
vessels. 

The  MV  Ocean  Cyclone  would  serve  as  a 
functional  vessel  for  this  purpose  as  it  is  large 
erraugh  to  hold  the  necessary  processing 
equipment  and  house  the  necessary  employ- 
ees. It  also  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the 
Commercial  Fishing  Industry  Vessel  Anti-Re- 
flagging  Act  of  1987  in  that  it  was  built  in  the 
United  States. 

However,  the  MV  Ocean  Cyclone  has  since 
been  sold  fi^om  the  United  States  surplus  fleet 
to  a  foreign  company.  Thus,  it  has  come 
under  two  basic  restrictions.  The  first  of  these 
is  one  imposed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  prohibits  the  use  of  foreign  ves- 
sels to  transport  passengers,  cargo  for  hire,  or 
proprietary  cargo.  The  previous  owners  of  this 
ship  failed  to  apply  for  permission  to  operate 
foreign  vessels  in  U.S.  fisheries  as  was  possi- 
ble for  2  years  under  an  act  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  1980.  Mr.  Yates  is  now  seeking  a  cor- 
rection of  this  oversight. 

The  second  restriction  in  that  from  coast- 
wise trade  under  the  Jones  Act.  This  coast- 
wise trade  becomes  a  necessary  element  for 
Crystal  Fisheries,  Inc.,  as  Mr.  Yates. plans  to 
transport  fish  received  from  the  joint  venture 
catcher  vessels  to  U.S.  ports.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  legislation  that  waives  the  applk:ation 
of  the  Jones  Act  Is  being  proposed. 

If  this  waiver  is  obtained,  Crystal  Products, 
Inc.,  will  execute  its  option  to  purchase  the 
MV  Ocean  Cyclone  and  employ  an  estimated 
150  U.S.  personnel.  In  addition,  through  either 
the  sale  of  fish  products  on  the  foreign  market 
or  the  displacement  of  foreign  fish  to  the 
United  States  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
could  assist  In  reducing  the  trade  deficit  by 
$25  to  $35  million  annually. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  result  in  a  signif- 
icant expansion  of  domestic  processing  ca- 
pacity. This  additional  capacity  would  provide 
markets  for  domestic  catcher  vessels,  which 
are  designed  primarily  for  catching  rather  than 
processing  fish,  and  which  are  currently  deliv- 
ering their  fish  to  foreign  processing  vessels 
which  will  be  gradually  phased  out  under  the 
Magnuson  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important  legislation 
which  will  enhance  the  economy  and  competi- 
tiveness of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Nation  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  THE  SUPER 
COLLIDER 


HON.  BEAU  BOULTER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  100th  Con- 
gress has  the  rare  opportunity  to  invest  in  a 
project  that  can  maintain  America's  domi- 
nance in  high-energy  science,  continue  our 
advancements  in  vital  research,  and  help  us 
remain  technologically  competitive  with 
Europe  and  Japan. 
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The  project  I  am  referring  to  is  the  super- 
conducting super  collkJer  [SSC],  the  worW's 
most  powerful  proton  accelerator.  The  SSC 
will  allow  scientists  to  look  even  deeper  into 
inner  space  to  learn  nnore  about  tfie  worid  In 
which  we  live. 

Now  I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  Ques- 
tran if  we  can  afford  to  build  the  SSC.  Well, 
the  questx>n  we  must  ask  ourselves  is:  Can 
we  afford  not  to  build  it?  Can  we  afford  to  give 
away  a  project  tt^t  has  the  potential  to  spur 
arrottier  revolution  In  science,  techrK)k)gy,  and 
commerce?  At  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
record  trade  deficits,  losing  ground  In  the 
world  marketplace,  and  watching  countries 
like  Japan  and  Germany  take  over  the  fieM  of 
high  technology,  we  must  look  at  ways  to 
remain  competitive  and  enhance  our  science 
and  technology  fields. 

We  have  already  seen  Incredible  advance- 
ments in  medical  ar)d  scientific  research  arxj 
high  technology  due  to  our  past  commitments 
to  projects  like  the  SSC.  Medk^al  research  de- 
vk»s.  like  the  PET  and  CAT  scans  and  mag- 
netic resonance  imaging,  came  from  linear  ac- 
celerator research.  (Lome  Linda  Medical  Uni- 
versity In  California  will  soon  use  a  proton  ac- 
celerator for  cancer  therapy.  The  accelerator 
is  being  designed  and  built  by  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Fermi  National  Lab,  in  Illinois.)  Se- 
miconducter  manufacturers  are  utilizing  tech- 
nology gained  from  light  accelerators  to  make 
smaller  computer  chips  and  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  international  computer  market 

None  of  these  benefits  were  expected  wt)en 
Fermi  lab  or  the  light  source  accelerator  at 
Brookhaven.  NY,  were  being  built.  Now  we 
have  the  chance  to  expand  our  research  in 
this  exciting  area  of  science  that  offers  unlim- 
ited potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  super  collider. 
That  is  a  fact.  It's  just  a  matter  of  where  it  will 
be  built— America,  Europe  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  Europe  builds  it,  we  will  participate; 
exporting  millions  of  dollars  to  help  buikJ  it, 
then  exporting  our  best  scientists  to  staff  it  All 
economic  and  technological  spinoffs  will  be 
given  to  the  host  country,  so  America  has  no 
chance  of  gaining  the  competitive  edge. 

America  has  everything  to  lose  if  we  don't 
build  the  SSC  here.  We  will  lose  jobs  and  sci- 
entists; we  will  give  up  a  premier  educational 
and  technological  research  center;  we  will 
lose  our  lead  in  high-energy  physics,  a  field 
America  has  dominated  for  half  a  century;  arxJ 
we  will  give  countries  like  Germany  and  Japan 
the  chance  to  move  ahead  In  computer  tech- 
nology, electronics,  superconducting  magnets, 
and  other  competitive  areas. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  this  opportuni- 
ty. 

This  Congress  must  send  a  message  to  the 
international  community  that  we  are  commit- 
ted to  the  SSC,  and  thus,  committed  to  main- 
taining America's  leadership  in  science  and 
technology.  That  message  can  only  be  ti'ans- 
mitted  by  providing  sufficient  funding  to  move 
forward  with  the  project  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  scientific  initiative  tfiat  prom- 
ises to  keep  America  scientifically  and  techno- 
logically dominant  well  into  the  21st  century. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  A. 
WRIGHT.  SR. 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tixsday.  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  rise  in  order  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ralph  A  Wright.  Sr. — on  the  oc- 
cask>n  of  his  retirement  after  more  than  30 
years  of  servrce  to  tf>e  Los  Angeles  communi- 
ty and  publk;  education  system. 

Mr.  Wright's  career  foojsed  on  tf>e  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  society  today.  He  dedi- 
cated his  professional  life  to  the  education  of 
our  youth. 

For  18  years,  Wright  was  a  devoted  teacfv 
er,  employed  by  tfie  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District  He  then  moved  on  to  become 
tfie  district's  administrator  and  exhibited  the 
same  commitment  arid  devotion  to  tfie  job  of 
administrator  as  he  dkl  as  a  teacfier. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  is  fortunate  to  have 
had  tfie  benefit  of  Mr.  Wright  as  one  of  its  citi- 
zenry, for  his  servKe  to  tfie  community  was 
not  limited  to  the  academic  arena. 

From  1967  to  1985,  Mr.  Wright  was  owner 
of  the  Ross  Plaza  Pharmacy.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, he  provkled  consistent  and  efficient 
pharmaceutical  servk»  to  ttie  community.  As 
furtfier  evklerKe  of  his  commitment  and  com- 
petence, from  1956  to  1973,  fie  was  tfie  busi- 
ness manager  for  J.W.  Ross  Medk:al  Center, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Wright  hokte  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  accounting  from  tfie  University  of 
Southern  California,  a  master's  degree  in 
Public  Administration  and  is  a  licensed  publk: 
accountant  He  attained  the  rank  of  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Army,  where  he  served  on 
active  duty  from  1943  to  1946. 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  Los  Angeles  to 
have  been  the  beneficiary  of  Mr.  Wright's 
dedication  and  commitment  to  publk:  service. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding Mr.  Ralph  A.  Wright  for  his  years  of 
publk;  servk:e — on  this  ttie  occaskin  of  his  re- 
tirement 
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Ward  for  25  years.  Richard's  activities  also  In- 
dude  serving  as  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  ttte 
Mercer  County  Black  Democratic  Caucus  and 
as  sergeant-at-arms  for  Mayor  Authur  J.  Hol- 
land's Booster  Chib. 

In  Mr.  Rk:hardson's  own  words,  he  de- 
scribes tfiat  he  "woukJ  like  to  help  the  youth 
of  today  and  the  youth  of  tomorrow."  His  fore- 
sight and  dednation  are  wekx>med.  We 
shoukJ  all  take  a  lesson  in  the  wisdom  and 
commitinent  tfiat  Mr.  Rk:hardson  has  put  forth 
concerning  our  young  people. 

Once  again,  I  applaud  Mr.  Ricfiardson's 
kHig  and  tireless  servk»  to  the  reskients  of 
Mercer  County.  My  best  wishes  are  with  him 
as  fie  continues  his  lnvaluat>le  servKe  to  ttie 
community. 


RICHARD  RICHARDSON  HON- 
ORED BY  THE  YOUNG  BLACK 
DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
bring  to  tfie  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
Mercer  County's  distinguished  Democratic 
Party  officials,  Mr.  Ricfiard  Richardson,  wfio 
will  be  honored  by  the  Young  Black  Demo- 
cractic  Organization  on  May  22,  1988  for  his 
dedicatk}n  and  commitment  to  tfie  residents  of 
Mercer  County. 

Mr.  Richardson,  a  graduate  of  Trenton  Cen- 
b-al  High  Sctiool,  has  been  active  in  the 
Democratic  Party  for  over  25  years.  He  has 
served  as  sergeant-at-arms  for  tfie  Trenton 
West  Ward  Democractic  Club,  for  a  25  year 
period,  and  as  a  committeeman  in  tfie  West 


MAJORITY  OF  PALAU'S  CON- 
GRESS SUPPORTS  UDALL.  DE 
LUGO  EFFORTS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
PreskJent  has  asked  Congress  to  give  him  tfie 
autfxxity  to  put  a  compact  with  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands of  Palau  into  effect 

Normally.  I  would  support  such  a  measure. 
But  in  this  case,  at  this  time.  I  cannot  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  tfie  Congress  also  to  witfi- 
fioW  ttieir  etpproval  of  tfie  President's  request 

I  support  a  fi^eely  associated  state  of  Palau 
if  that  is  wtiat  the  people  of  Palau  want  To 
become  a  freely  associated  state,  according 
to  tfie  Constitution  of  Palau,  tfie  compact  must 
receive  a  75-percent  favorable  vote  in  a  free 
and  open  election.  This  fias  not  fiappened. 

Instead,  what  has  happened  fias  t}een  a 
campaign  of  fiarassment  and  intimidation  of 
tfiose  people  of  Palau  who  are  opposed  to  the 
compact  Opponents  have  faced  threats,  va- 
lence, and  even  death. 

Wfien  tfie  President  of  Palau  and  otfiers  at- 
tempted to  certify  ttiat  Palau  had  approved 
tfie  compact  wfien  in  fact  it  fiad  not  oppo- 
nents of  ttie  compact  filed  a  legal  cfiallenge. 
They  were  forced  to  witfidraw  tfie  challenge 
under  threat  of  vk>lence. 

However,  ttianks  to  ttie  timely  intervention 
of  our  colleagues,  Congressman  Uoall  and 
Congressman  OE  Lugo,  tfie  opponents  were 
able  to  resume  tfie  legal  challenge. 

And  |ust  a  few  vireeks  later,  tfie  Supreme 
Court  of  Palau  ruled  in  their  favor.  Tl^  su- 
ixeme  court  found  tfiat  Palau  has  not  ap- 
proved the  compact  Until  Palau  approves  tfie 
compact — in  a  free  and  open  manner  and 
consistent  with  its  Constitution — we,  in  Con- 
gress, should  not  act 

Furthermore,  in  the  course  of  investigating 
the  cfiarges  of  violence  and  intimkfation  di- 
rected against  compact  opponents,  Mr.  UoAii. 
and  Mr.  OE  LuGO  uncovered  otfier  serious 
wrongdoing  in  the  territory  ranging  from  fieroin 
trafficking  to  possit>ie  kk:kt>acks.  Tfiese 
charges  sfioukf  be  tfioroughly  investigated, 
and  tfie  United  States  shoukJ  assist  °alau  in 
dealing  with  tfiese  problems. 

A  majority  of  tfie  Congress  of  Palau  sup- 
ports and  applauds  tfie  actions  taken  by  Mr. 
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dear,  we  take  this  opportimlty  to  formally 
request  that  a  permanent  United  States  In- 
terior Department  presence  be  established 
in  Palau  and  that  United  States  law  en- 
forcemoit  assistance  l>e  provided  to  Palau 
on  an  on-going  basis. 

Tbe  United  States  Congress,  through  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  its  Sut>committee  on  Insular 
and  International  Affairs,  refused  to  rubber 
stamp  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
even  though  the  President  of  the  Republic 
certified  that  the  amendment  process  com- 
plied with  the  Constitution  and  you,  your- 
self, officially  recognized  the  certification. 
Our  Supreme  Court  had  this  to  say  about 
that  certification: 

"Apparently,  some  meml>ers  of  the  United 
States  government  recognize  the  certifica- 
tion simply  because  it  is  by  the  duly  elected 
president  of  the  country.  Presumably  this 
view  is  based  more  or  less  on  the  Act  of 
State  Doctrine  which  accepts  without  ques- 
tion the  acts  of  the  government  done  within 
its  own  territory.  UnderhiU  v.  Hernandez, 
167  VJS.  250,  18  S.Ct.  83  (1897).  However, 
since  Palau  is  still  under  the  trusteeship 
umbrella  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formulated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  SUtes  Trust  Territory  Adminis- 
tration and,  of  course,  the  Compact  provides 
a  unique  ongoing  relationship  between 
Palau  and  the  United  SUtes.  the  doctrine 
has  doubtful  application  here. 

"Under  aU  circumstances  surrounding  this 
case  (presumably  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  United  SUtes  CJovemment)  and  the  po- 
litical background  and  intimate  connection 
of  the  United  SUtes  with  Palau  (certainly 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  United  SUtes), 
the  unquestioned  reliance  upon  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  President  of  Palau  does  not 
comport  with  the  repuUtion  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  fostering  and  supporting  democ- 
rades  for  emerging  countries  under  its  polit- 
ical wing." 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Insu- 
lar and  International  Affairs  did  fulfill  the 
intent  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement.  They 
believe  that  the  IPSiX:0  scandal  and  the 
exposure  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  our 
government  merit  the  concern  of  the  United 
SUtes.  They  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  Compact  lawsuit  l>eing  litigated  to  con- 
clusion.   They    sent    General    Accounting 
office  investigators  to  Palau.  and  those  in- 
vestigators verified  that  it  was  intimidation 
and  violence  that  caused  the  plaintiffs  to 
withdraw  their  lawsuit  last  year.  They  sent 
their  own  represenUtive  to  Palau  to  be  here 
when  the  lawsuit  was  refiled  and  to  person- 
ally  observe   subsequent   events   in   Palau. 
And  they  stood  firm  in  their  insistence  that 
Palau  receive  the  United  SUtes  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  that  we  so  desperately,  and 
so  obviously,  need.  Future  generations  of 
Palauans  will  honor  Committee  Chairman 
Morris  K.  Udall  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man  Ron   de   Lugo    for    their   courageous 
stand  taken  in  our  time  of  trouble.  They 
truly  have  fostered  our  democracy. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Santos  Olikong,   Speaker.   HOD;  Shiro 
Kyota,    Vice    Speaker,    HOD;    Hideo 
Tell,  Delegate;  Ignacio  Anastacio,  Del- 
egate;    Peter    E.     Sadang,     Senator. 
Kimiwo  Nakamura.  Senator,  Thomas 
Patris.   Delegate;   Plorencio   Yamada; 
George  Ngirarsaol,  Senator,   Minami 
Ueki,  Delegate;  Tommy  Remengesau, 
Jr.;  Surangel  Whipps,  Delegate;  Mar- 
iano W.  C:arlos;  Sam  Y.  Masang,  Sena- 
tor. Isidoro  Rudimch.  Senator,  Joseph 
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T.  Kintol;  Laurentino  Ulechong.  Floor 
Leader.  HOD. 


NORWEGIAN  CONSTITDTION 
DAY 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1988 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  address  the  House  today  in  honor 
of  "Syttende  Mai."  or  Norwegian  (Constitution 
Day.  As  ttie  Representative  In  (Congress  of  the 
largest  cor>centration  of  Norwegian  Americans 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  one  wtK>  takes 
great  pride  in  my  own  Norwegian  heritage,  I 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  for  the  House  to 
recognize  this  imp<>rtant  occasion  and  to  com- 
mend our  friends  in  Norway  for  their  achieve- 
ments as  a  free  and  prosperous  natk>n  these 
past  174  years. 

The  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  In  1813 
forced  one  of  his  allies,  Denmark,  to  cede 
Norway  to  Sweden  as  payment  for  war  repa- 
rations. The  Norwegian  people  woukl  have 
none  of  it,  and  instead  formed  an  assembly  to 
write  ttieir  own  (Constitution  for  their  natron. 
This  (Constitutkjn  was  a  remarkably  progres- 
sive and  timeless  document,  much  like  our 
own.  It  provkjed  for  a  parliamentary  form  of 
government,  with  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
separation  of  powers  among  the  judicial,  ex- 
ecutive, and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment Bask:  hunwin  and  civil  rights  were  guar- 
anteed. 

In  spite  of  a  later  Invasron  by  Sweden, 
Norway  retained  its  sovereignty  over  Its  Inter- 
nal affairs  and  the  guarantees  of  its  CConstitu- 
tron.  After  a  peaceful  separation  from  Sweden 
in  1905,  Norway  truly  entered  Into  Its  own  as 
an  IrKlependent  nation.  The  (Constitution  of 
1814  remains  Norway's  basic  frame  of  gov- 
ernment and  is  revered  as  such  by  her 
people.  Today  throughout  Nonway,  as  In  our 
own  Independence  Day,  there  are  children's 
parades,  decorated  t>ulldlngs,  memorials  for 
fallen  soldiers,  and  fireworks  displays. 

The  modem  Norway  is  free,  prosperous, 
and  a  trustworthy  ally  of  the  United  States. 
We  share  a  dedication  to  encouraging  democ- 
racy, protecting  human  rights  throughout  the 
worid,  and  maintaining  a  strong  collective  se- 
curity structure.  A  founding  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  it  Is  one  of 
the  few  countries  In  NATO  that  has  delivered 
on  the  commitment  to  Increase  annual  de- 
fense expenditures  by  3  percent  In  real  terms. 
Norway's  defense  expenditures  per  capita  are 
second  only  to  the  United  States  among 
NATO  members.  Her  124-mile  shared  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Indicative  of  her  great 
strategic  importance  to  us  and  other  NATO 
members.  Also,  we  enjoy  vigorous  trade,  total- 
ing roughly  $3.5  billion  In  1 987. 

We  benefit  in  these  and  many  other  ways 
from  our  close  ties  with  the  Norwegian 
people.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  can  be 
assured  of  a  productive  working  relatronship 
with  Norway  as  we  confront  new  problems  of 
security  arid  international  ecorromk:  stability.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  people  of  Norway  at  this 
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time,  and  submit  Presklent  Reagan's  cable 
message  to  King  Olav  V  for  this  occasron: 

Your  Majesty,  it  Is  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
extend  to  you  and  all  Norwegians,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  warm 
congratulations  and  the  l>est  wishes  on  the 
occasion  of  Norway's  Constitution  Day.  We 
Americans  are  proud  of  the  historic  as  well 
as  modem  ties  that  bind  our  two  nations  to- 
gether. As  they  celebrate  this  important  oc- 
casion, all  Norwegians  may  be  confident  of 
America's  continued  commitment  to  the  ex- 
cellent relationship  that  our  two  nations 
have  for  so  long  enjoyed. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 


FLOWING  WELLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
A  DRUG-FREE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Preskient  and  Secretary  of  Educatron  awarded 
Flowing  Wells  High  School,  and  29  other 
schools  from  across  the  Natron,  with  the  rec- 
ognltron  of  being  a  school  with  a  drug-free  en- 
vironment 

Four  years  ago  a  partnership  was  formed  at 
Flowing  Wells  High  School  In  my  home  town 
of  Tucson,  AZ.  The  partnership  Included  the 
admlnlstratron,  faculty,  and  students  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  ridding  the  campus  of 
drugs,  changing  the  lives  of  each  student  by 
giving  them  a  clean  and  drug-free  environ- 
ment to  learn  In.  Today,  this  school  is  rightful- 
ly being  recognized  for  all  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  In  this  effort. 

The  Department  of  Education's  evaiuatron 
of  the  schools  addressed  five  specifk;  areas: 
the  scIktoI's  assessment  of  the  extent  of  drug 
usage;  the  Immediate  and  standard  polkry  re- 
garding drugs;  the  enforcement  of  that  polroy; 
the  teaching  of  prevention  to  students  and 
•eachers;  and  the  involvement  of  the  students, 
their  parents  and  the  community. 

Flowing  Wells  has  a  number  of  different 
programs  that  have  successfully  fought  the 
spread  of  drugs  on  our  Nation's  campuses. 
This  partnership  of  administration,  faculty,  and 
students  Is  a  herculean  team  effort.  While  the 
administration  supports  and  facilitates  the  Im- 
plementatron  of  each  program,  the  faculty  ac- 
tually implements  them.  The  teachers  now  un- 
dergo extensive  training  to  assist  In  Identifying 
the  students  who  may  have  drug  problems 
and  tackling  the  problem.  They  also  meet  on 
a  regular  basis  to  discuss  the  students  wfro 
have  special  needs  and  need  extra  attention. 
Open  communroation,  and  direct  involvement 
are  keys  In  this  area  and  the  efforts  of  teach- 
ers like  James  Butler  and  the  other  dedroated 
individuals  on  Flowing  Wells  faculty  have 
changed  the  lives  of  students  who  may  have 
been  at  serious  risk. 

The  students  are  the  heroes  themselves. 
OrganizatHjns  such  as  Students  Against  Drunk 
Driving,  the  Student  Assistance  Team  and 
marvy  otf>er  campus  organizations  are  Influ- 
encing their  friends  through  positive  peer 
pressure.  The  key  to  this  schcroi's  task,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration.  Is  an  organiza- 
tion for  every  different  type  of  indivklual  at- 
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tending  Fkming  WeHs  High  School.  It  is  the 
range  of  diversity  and  the  numerous  organiza- 
trons  that  facilitates  the  goal  of  reaching  a 
drug-free  errvironment 

This  partnership  erKompasses  aN  of 
Tucson,  AZ,  and  Vtte  convnunities  that  sur- 
round It  As  Bob  Hendricks,  the  Ftowing  Wells 
School  Superintendent  sakj,  "Witfrout  corrvnu- 
nity  awareness,  wittxxjt  community  Involve- 
ment we  can't  even  begin  to  address  the 
problem  at  school." 

This  sentiment  has  been  evident  in  the  ef- 
forts of  Flowing  Wells  to  involve  the  communi- 
ty In  tfieir  antkJrug  efforts.  Local  town  halls  are 
held  to  Include  parents  arxj  indivkluals  who 
are  rrot  rK>rmally  Involved  with  Flowirig  Wells 
School.  The  extent  of  community  involvement 
is  rrot  limited  to  one  sectron  of  town  either. 
Last  summer,  in  cooperatkxi  with  the  drug- 
free  crusade  one  of  these  town  fialls  was 
aired  live  on  a  tocai  network  affiliated  televi- 
sron  station  during  prime  time  and  generated 
conskierable  feedback  from  all  sectrons  of  the 
community.  Thanks  to  marry  groups  in 
Tucson,  and  to  Ftowing  Wells  In  particular, 
soon  all  of  Tucson  will  be  a  drug-free  errviron- 
ment. 

And,  of  course,  as  Tucson,  AZ,  works  to- 
gether to  become  a  drug  free  city,  so  will 
other  cities  arxl  we  can  say  ttiat  we  have  sakf 
"no"  to  drugs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Flowing  Wells 
High  School,  of  Tucson,  AZ,  for  having 
achieved  a  drug-free  environment 


LINDA  LENTIN  OF  NORTH  MIAMI 
ELEHmiTARY  SCHOOL  TOP 
TEACHER  IN  FLORIDA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  teacher  in  tfie  Dade  (County  Public 
Schools  arxl  as  a  former  memtier  and  cfiair- 
man  of  the  Dade  County  School  Board,  I  do 
know  that  good  teachers  are  very  special 
people. 

Rorida  has  ttiousarKls  of  talented,  dedKat- 
ed  teachers.  Of  all  these,  one  teacher,  Lirxia 
Lentin  of  North  Miami  Elementary  School  in 
our  17th  Congressional  District  was  chosen 
as  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  a  competitron  with 
the  t}est  teachers  from  all  over  ttie  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  parents  and 
students  all  across  rrorth  Dade  In  extending  to 
Linda  Lentin  our  warmest  congratulatrons  on 
her  achievement  She  is  truly  an  asset  to  our 
community. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
artrole  that  appeared  In  the  Miami  Heraki  tt^t 
provides  furttier  informatron  about  Fkxkia's 
new  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  May  10,  19881 

North  Miami  Teacher  Tops  in  State 

(By  Jeffrey  Kleinman) 

Linda  Lentin.  a  first-grade  teacher  at 
North  Miami  Elementary  School,  was 
named  the  Florida  Teacher  of  the  Tear  on 
Monday  at  Walt  Disney  World. 

"The  first  person  to  hug  me  was  Mickey 
Mouse,"said  Lentin,  who  was  named  Dade's 
top  teacher  in  March.  "I  can't  wait  to  get 
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back  to  my  girls  and  boys  and  celebrate  with 
them." 

Lmtin.  53.  a  Dade  teacher  since  I9S6.  will 
represent  Florida  In  the  national  Teacher  of 
the  Year  competition  in  the  fall. 

A  sUte  nominating  committee  Judged  65 
county  winners  through  interviews,  written 
reports  and  class  visits.  The  five  finaiista 
gathered  Monday. 

Mickey  Mouse  opened  a  giant  envelope 
with  LenUn's  name  inside.  Lentin  won 
$2,500  and  an  engraved  plaque  and  bowL 
The  other  fLoalists  were  from  Alachua,  Es- 
cambia, Lake  and  Polk  counties.  They  each 
won  $1,250. 

Lentin  says  she  makes  learning  fun.  On 
her  classroom  walls  bang  homemade  games 
her  students  play  to  improve  their  tMsic 
skills. 

"Play  is  young  children's  work,"  Lentin 
said.  "I  approach  most  of  my  teaching 
through  games  and  fun  activities.  That's  my 
hallmark.  The  kids  don't  even  realize 
they're  learning." 

"These  teachers  may  say  they're  nothing 
special,"  said  Mary  Anne  Havriluk,  assistant 
director  of  communications  for  the  SUte 
Department  of  Education.  "We  say  they 
are." 

The  honor  might  have  surprised  Lentin. 
but  her  colleagues  at  North  Miami  Elemen- 
tary expected  her  to  win. 

"I  don't  think  they  could  have  made  a 
tietter  choice,"  said  Principal  Pat  Parham. 
"When  you  walk  into  her  classroom,  you 
know  you're  in  a  special  place,  a  place  that's 
right  for  children." 


TRIBUTE  TO  FIVE  COURAGEOUS 
FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  wtien 
disaster  strikes  we  focus  on  the  outcome — tl>e 
k)ss  and  destruction  of  ttie  tragedy — rattier 
ttian  on  ttte  courageous  actrons  of  tirose  indi- 
vkiuals  wtro  came  forward  during  a  time  of 
need. 

This  lias  been  the  case  with  the  tragk:  ex- 
ptosion  and  fire  aboard  the  oil  tanker  SS 
Puerto  Rican  which  occurred  at  sea  near  San 
Francisco  in  October  1984. 

At  ttie  time,  we  were  so  Interested  in  the 
environmental  devastatron  from  ttie  fire  ttiat 
the  actrons  of  ttie  firefighters  wfro  fought  ttie 
blaze  were  not  appropriately  recognized.  I  t>e- 
lieve  ttie  time  lias  come  to  acknowledge 
these  txave  firefighters  and  offer  ttie  overdue 
apfxeciatkKi  tfiey  deserve;  giving  these  civil- 
ians a  measure  of  tritxite  unfortunately  rrot 
avaiiat)ie  through  tfie  Navy's  own  recognitron 
programs. 

In  ttie  early  morning  hours  of  October  31, 
1984,  a  call  went  out  to  the  naval  statron  at 
Treasure  Island  in  San  Francisco  asking  for 
assistance  in  battling  a  fire  wtiroh  was  burning 
out  of  control  after  ttie  expk>sron  tiad  disatited 
ttie  Puerto  Rican. 

The  five  firefighters  who  responded;  Mike 
Brown,  Larry  Rose,  Paul  Wallace,  Mike 
(Chavez,  and  Walter  Leverett  were  dispatctied 
t>y  (Coast  Guard  cutters  to  ttie  drifting  vesusel. 
They  worked  throughout  a  coM,  windy  night 
hosing  down  tfie  smokJering  hull  to  prevent 
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bilow 


flanes 


(urlher 
team  of 
€0(haustion 

By  8:30  on 
was  stiN  not 
guiahed,  so  the 
Ihwliyhtlng  team 
ship  to  detorrnii^ 
lace.  Mke 
not  hesitate  to 
maite  the 
rough  seas  to 
PuertoKcan. 

Once  aboard 
passageways 
the  tanks  of 
backs.  They 
smoke  and 
room,  and  were 
extinguish  the 
thehulofthe 
the  amount  of 
coast 

All  five  of 
the  Puerto  Ricdlp 
counngie  and 
pected  in  a 
bravery  for 
for  their  owm 
to  meet  the 
them. 

I  wouM  like 
press  appreciati^ 
Lany  Rose 
Walter  Leverett 
to  your 
San  Francisco. 


They  worked  as  a  trained 
._  firefighters,  obivious  to  the 
the  18  hours  of  intense  effort 

morning  of  f4ovember  1,  it 

If  the  fire  had  been  extirv 

Coast  Guard  requested  that  a 

boevd  the  smoking  and  is^ 

if  the  fire  was  out  Paul  Wal- 

.  and  Walter  Leverett  dkJ 

vokjnteer  again,  this  lime  to 

dangerous  transfer  in 

review  the  situation  on  the 


Charaz. 


neoesary 


they  ventwed  into  the  dark 

deck,  protected  only  by 

dcygen  they  carried  on  their 

d^covered  that  there  was  still 

biltowing  from  the  control 

abto  to  drect  further  efforts  to 

Their  one  goal  was  to  keep 

t^er  intact  and  greatly  re&xx 

oil  spilled  onto  the  Pacific 
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graned. 
heilth, 


profession, 


TWELFTH 
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the]  firefighters  who  responded  to 

's  caN  for  help  demonstrated 

fortitude  far  beyond  what  Is  ex- 

which  takes  routine 

I.  They  acted  without  regard 

safety  or  comfort  in  order 

d^ficult  challenge  presented  to 


prsfession 


take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 

to  these  men:  Mike  Brown, 

Chavez,  Paul  Wallace,  and 

You  are  a  tribute  to  the  Navy, 

to  your  families,  arxj  to 

rhankyou. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HELSINKI  GROUP 


HON.  5TENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARTUUrD 
IH  THE  HOI  rSE  OF  SKFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  12,  1988. 
marked  the  121  ti  anniversary  of  ttie  fourxUng 
of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group,  es- 
tablished by  1 1  Soviet  citizens  to  monitor  ttieir 
Government's  fnplenientation  of  ttie  Helsanki 
Accords.  Eight  months  earlier,  on  August  1, 
1975,  General  J  Secretary  Brezhnev  had,  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government,  signed  tlie 
Accords,  an  agiieement  between  33  nations  of 
Europe  and  tt^  United  States  and  Canada  to 
advaiKe  European  cooperatmn  in  ttie  fteM  of 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  contacts,  mili- 
tary security,  ai  id  ecorxxnic  arKJ  environmerv 
tal  Issues. 

In  their  first  |  ubHc  document  the  members 
of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group  explained  the 
purposes  of  ttie  ir  initiative: 

The  memljerfe  of  the  Group  proceed  from 
the  conviction  that  humanitarian  problems 
and  the  problans  of  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion have  a  dt  ect  relationship  to  the  prob- 
lems of  intern  itional  security.  We  intended 
to  inform  the  governments  that  signed  the 
final  act  in  Hi  ilsinki.  as  well  as  the  publics 
of  those  coun'  ries.  of  cases  of  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  1  nm?"'***^*"  articles  of  the 
Final  Act  in  th  B  Soviet  Union. 


Members  of 


the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group 


themselves  inv  ssbgated  alleged  human  rights 
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vnlations.  and  also  collected  written  informa- 
tion from  Soviet  citizens  wtK)  felt  ttiat  their 
rights  under  Helsinki  had  been  violated. 
Having  examined  the  evxlence,  they  wouM 
send  their  findmgs  in  the  form  of  pubic  docu- 
ments to  the  signatory  states  of  the  Helsinki 
FmalAct 

This  was  an  entirely  k)gk»l  and  legitimate 
step,  according  to  ttie  wordkig  of  the  Accords. 
whKh  affirmed,  in  prindpte  7,  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  "know  and  act  upon  [their]  his  rights 
and  duties". 

As  word  got  around  through  deskjent  cir- 
cles and  Western  radn  broadcasts,  the  work- 
k>ad  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group  became 
even  greater,  as  more  and  more  Soviet  citi- 
zens and  representatives  of  various  groups 
appealed  to  ttie  group  to  help  them  find  the 
justice  that  had  been  denied  ttiem  by  official 
channels.  Following  the  exampte  of  the 
Moscow  Group,  human  rights  activists  found- 
ed Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups  in  Ukraine,  Lith- 
unia,  Georgia,  and  Armenia.  The  Moscow 
group  gained  more  meml)ers  eventually  reach- 
ing a  total  of  22.  Ottier  activists  establistied 
an  affiliated  group  to  investigate  the  politKal 
abuse  of  psychiatry  in  tfie  Soviet  Union. 

But  despite  ttie  pledges  of  Helsinki,  the 
Soviet  Government  had  no  intentkxi  of  permit- 
ting genuine  citizen  partKipatxin  in  human 
rights  monitoring,  and  it  was  not  kxig  before 
the  authorities  stepped  in.  Some  members 
were  pressured  to  leave  the  group,  and  others 
forced  to  leave  the  country.  In  February  1977, 
Yuri  Oriov,  the  chairman  of  ttie  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group,  and  anottier  member,  Alexander 
Ginztxjrg,  were  arrested  on  ctiarges  of  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda.  A  month 
later,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  anested  and 
accused  of  spying  for  ttie  United  Stetes. 
These  three,  and  nine  others,  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  tong  periods  of  lat>or  camp  and/ 
or  internal  exile.  Anatoly  Marctienko,  a  leading 
human  rights  activist,  died  at  Christopol  Prison 
in  Decemtier  1986,  after  t)eing  sentenced  in 
1981  to  10  years  latxx  camp  and  5  years  in- 
ternal exile.  Three  members  of  ttie  group  wtio 
remained  at  liljerty  struggled  to  keep  going 
until,  finally,  under  relentless  persecutton  by 
the  KGB,  thiey  announced  the  cessatkm  of  the 
group's  activities  in  September  1982.  It 
seemed  that  Moscow  had  managed  to  turn 
ttie  Helsinki  Accords  into  a  meaningless  scrap 
of  paper. 

Yet  ttie  labors  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group  were  not  in  vain.  The  fate  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Monitors  and  ttie  Accords  ttiemselves 
became  a  constant  issue  in  East-West  rela- 
tkxis.  Soviet  efforts  to  promote  foreign  polk:y 
objectives  were  hindered  by  its  flagrant  vtola- 
tkxis  of  human  rights  and  specifically  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords.  When  Mr.  Gortiacfiev  made  his 
first  foreign  visit  as  General  Secretary  in  Octo- 
ber 1985,  he  traveled  to  Paris  to  press  for 
French  acception  of  Soviet  disarmament  pro- 
posals. In  response,  Prime  Minister  Fatiius  de- 
clared ttiat  France  attached  importance  "to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  ttie  Helsinki  Accords". 
Gradual^,  Soviet  spokesmen  t>egan  to  admit 
ttiat  there  had  been  violations  of  human  rights 
in  ttie  Soviet  Union  and  that  ttiese  vk>latkxis 
were  having  a  negative  effect  on  Soviet  pres- 
tige and  Western  acceptance  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  initiatives. 
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But  ttie  value  of  ttie  Moscow  Helsinki  Group 
and  affiliated  groups  was  not  only  in  gaining 
support  in  ttie  West  for  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  ttie  Soviet  Uraon.  Moscow  had  tried 
to  paint  ttie  Helsinki  groups  as  a  small  group 
of  renegades  wtio  represented  no  one  txit 
themselves.  This  was  clearly  not  the  case. 
The  Helsinki  monitors  were  raising  issues,  par- 
ticularty  ttie  vnlatkxi  of  Soviet  law  itself,  in  ttie 
1970's  ttiat  In  many  respects  has  led  to  the 
pre^Tisis  situatkxi — in  ttie  words  of  General 
Secretary  Gortwctiev— facing  Soviet  society. 
The  indifference  of  ttie  ruling  nomenklatura  to 
ttie  bask:  rights  of  Soviet  citizens  and  ttie  an- 
tagonism toward  those  vrtio  demanded  ttiese 
rights,  has  produced  a  sense  of  helplessness, 
apattiy,  and  corruptk>n  ttiat  threatens  the 
country  with  an  economk:  and  social  disrup- 
tk>n  that  verges  on  the  irreparat>le.  "Com- 
rades," sakj  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Leningrad,  "we 
can't  go  on  like  this  any  longer". 

Indeed,  former  political  prisoner  and  econo- 
mist Lev  Timofeev  has  written  that  if  Gort>a- 
chev  sakJ  in  the  1970's  wtiat  he  is  now  saying 
about  Soviet  society,  he  would  soon  find  him- 
self sentenced  to  a  labor  camp  for  subversive 
activity. 

TtHJS,  ttie  seeds  planted  by  the  Helsinki 
Monitors  14  years  ago  are  t)eginning  to  tenta- 
tively sprout  Hopefully,  they  vflll  truly  take 
root  More  and  more  Soviet  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  demand  the  rights  pledged  to  them  in 
the  Helsinki  Accords.  A  Latvian  Helsinki  group 
was  founded  in  1986;  and  the  Ukrainian.  Lith- 
uanian, and  Georgian  groups  have  been  rees- 
tablistied.  The  debt  of  the  Soviet  human  rights 
community,  and  of  all  ttiose  wtio  ctierish  lit>er- 
ty,  to  ttie  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  is  great  As  Chairman 
of  ttie  Helsinki  Commission,  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment  agency  mandated  by  law  to  monitor  and 
encourage  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, I  salute  the  noble  endeavor  upon  which 
ttiey  emt>arked  1 2  years  ago. 

Incklentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  none  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  group  monitors  are  currently 
imprisoned  in  ttie  Soviet  Union,  I  would  note 
ttiat  ttiere  still  remain  in  lat>or  camp  and  exile 
12  members  of  the  other  Soviet  Helsinki  moni- 
toring groups.  On  behalf  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
misswn,  I  once  again  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  to  release  these  Helsinki  moni- 
tors, provide  them  with  complete  legal  reha- 
t>ilitatk>n,  and  grant  them  and  all  Soviet  citi- 
zens ttie  rights  pledged  to  them  almost  13 
years  ago  in  Helsinki. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  FOR 
H.R.  4471,  MISCELLANEOUS 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1988 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoklably 
at}sent  last  Thursday  afternoon  and  was 
unatito  to  vote  on  final  pasage  of  H.R.  4471,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  ttie  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporatwn  [OPIC].  Had  I  been  here,  I 
wouk)  tiave  voted  against  ttie  t>ill. 
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While  I  strongly  support  OPIC's  principal 
mandate— stimulating  U.S.  investment  in 
friendly  devetoping  countries,  I  must  oppose 
H.R.  4471  because  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  into  this  legislation.  This 
tactic  will  enable  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  go  to 
conference  without  consideration  by  the  other 
legislative  body.  This  signifies  yet  another  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  mock  the  legislative 
process.  For  this  reason,  I  cannot  support 
final  passage  of  H.R.  4471. 


PROTECTING  ESTABLISHED 
RECREATION  AT  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS  PROJECTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

or  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Honorable  Arlan  Stangeland,  the  Hon- 
orable Fred  Upton,  and  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  protection  for  established  recre- 
ational uses  of  water  resource  projects  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

This  legislatk>n  is  intended  to  ensure  that 
whenever  the  Corps  of  Engineers  undertakes 
maintenance  or  reconstruction  on  one  of  their 
projects  which  results  in  change  of  a  struc- 
ture, that  activity  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable will  be  earned  out  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  adversely  affect  any  established  recre- 
attonal  use.  Furthermore,  any  actions  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  this  legislation  shall  be  at  full  Federal 
expense. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislatton  became 
apparent  recently  when  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers t)egan  to  undertake  necessary  recon- 
struction of  pier  projects  on  the  Great  Lakes 
which  have  been  in  place  for  many  years.  The 
proposed  replacement  structures  would  in  fact 
be  of  a  different  type  of  construction,  rubble 
mounds,  as  opposed  to  traditional  bulkheads. 
I  have  no  question  about  the  engineering  con- 
sklerations  v^ich  lead  to  such  a  decision, 
however,  as  an  unintended  by-product,  the 
use  of  these  structures  for  pier  fishing,  which 
has  built  up  over  the  years  and  which  now 
supplies  substantial  recreational  and  economi- 
cal benefits  to  the  local  area,  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Modifications  necessary  to  maintain 
the  established  recreational  uses  are  relatively 
minor  in  scope  but  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
maintains  that  they  have  no  authority  to  carry 
out  such  modifications  without  local  funding. 

Existing  legislation  dealing  with  recreational 
uses  at  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  entirely  prospective. 
That  is,  it  deals  with  new  recreatk>nal  uses 
and  the  modification  of  new  structures  to  pro- 
vkJe  for  recreational  uses.  I  have  no  problem 
with  the  established  practice  of  requiring  local 
share  funding  for  new  opportunities.  However, 
ttie  problem  which  our  legislation  seeks  to  ad- 
dress is  not  new  recreational  uses,  but  rather 
the  maintenance  of  established  recreational 
uses— v^ich  we  believe  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 

This  bill,  therefore,  requires  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  shall  carry  out  maintenance, 
repair,  rehabilitotkjn,  or  reconstruction,  of  an 
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existing  water  resource  project  structure  in  a 
manner  whk:h  will  not  adversely  affect  estab- 
lished recreatk^nal  uses,  and  further,  if  such 
work  does  result  in  an  adverse  affect  on  rec- 
reatk>nal  uses,  the  agency  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  those 
uses  or  provide  altemative  opportunities  for 
comparable  recreation.  This  work  would  t>e 
carried  out  at  full  Federal  expense.  This  bill 
applies  to  any  such  activity  for  which  physical 
construction  is  initiated  after  May  1 ,  1 988,  but 
would  not  apply  to  any  action  which  is  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  ttie  operatkxi  of  a  water 
resources  project  Nor  would  it  change  in  any 
way  the  cost  sharing  provisk>ns  of  existing 
legislation  as  they  relate  to  the  provisk>n  of 
new  recreattonal  uses  at  existing  or  planned 
water  resource  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legislatk>n 
addresses  an  extremely  important  oversight  in 
existing  law.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OP 
CHARLOTTE  EVE  TROPP 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
sorrow  to  note  the  passing  of  Chartotte  Eve 
Tropp,  the  director  of  the  Retired  Senwr  Vol- 
unteer Program  in  Humboldt  County,  CA.  Mrs. 
Tropp's  commitment  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
the  north  coast  will  be  greatly  missed,  and  I 
extend  my  heartfelt  sympathies  to  her  family. 

Chariotte  Tropp  had  directed  the  RSVP 
since  1974,  and  under  her  leadership  it  re- 
tained its  position  of  prominence  In  California. 
Under  her  leadership  the  program  grew  signifi- 
cantly in  size,  volunteers,  and  services,  and 
was  a  source  of  hope  and  inspiration  for  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizens. 

Mrs.  Tropp  received  accolades  and  appoint- 
ments from  many  public  officials  in  her  life- 
time, including  two  appointments  by  Gov. 
Jerry  Brown.  She  served  the  people  of  Hum- 
tKjIdt  County  not  only  as  a  volunteer  and  a 
community  leader  but  also  as  an  educator  and 
a  committed  family  woman. 

Mrs.  Tropp  is  survived  by  her  husband 
Henry,  her  son  Stephen,  her  daughters  Paula 
and  Robin,  and  by  her  granddaughter  Frannie. 
Once  again  I  offer  them  my  condolences,  for 
her  presence  will  be  deeply  missed  on  the 
north  coast. 
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course  of  this  project,  Cari  discovered  ttie 
grave  of  Mr.  Stephen  Wilcox,  wtio  is  only  one 
of  four  Revolutionary  War  veterans  buried  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

While  clearing  away  ttie  undert>rush,  trim- 
ming unwieldy  shrut^  and  resetting  grave 
markers,  Cari,  with  ttie  assistance  of  ottier 
memt)ers  of  Troop  264,  not  only  restored  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  but  also  reclaimed  the 
graves  of  three  ottier  soldiers  from  the  Mexi- 
can and  Civil  Wars.  Through  efforts  initiated 
by  Cari  and  ttie  troop,  not  only  has  an  ade- 
quate gravestone  been  provkled  for  ttie 
Wilcox  grave,  tHit  a  flag  pole  has  been  donat- 
ed to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery, 
flowers  have  been  planted,  and  a  sign  has 
been  ordered  to  inform  passers-by  of  ttie 
cemetery. 

What  was  once  a  forgotten  plot  of  land  has 
been  transformed  into  a  historic  remembrance 
of  those  who  have  fallen  In  defense  of  their 
kJeals.  In  this  year  of  celebration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  it  is  particular- 
ly appropriate  that  Cari's  Eagle  Scout  project 
should  result  in  the  recovery  of  these  historic 
grave  sites.  The  community  should  be  grateful 
for  the  efforts  of  Cari.  Due  to  his  efforts  to 
enrich  himself,  we  have  all  been  enriched. 


HONORING  CARL  DOPPLER 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 
Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  ef- 
forts of  a  young  man  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Cari  Doppler  is  a  Boy  Scout  seeking  to 
achieve  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  Under  the  di- 
rectton  of  Rrchard  Polatewicz,  Cari  has 
worthed  to  beautify  the  decaying  Pleasant 
View   Cemetery   in   Schererville,    IN.    In   the 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OP 
ST.  MARY  OF  THE  SNOW 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare  that  we 
who  serve  ttie  American  people  are  given  a 
chance  to  pay  them  tritwte.  I  have  the  honor 
today  of  paying  tribute  to  an  organization  that 
is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  is  the  Society  of  St  Mary  of 
the  Snow. 

Since  the  founding  of  this  fine  organizatkin 
in  1888,  the  Society  has  devoted  its  time  and 
energy  to  building  a  t>etter  America  in  its  com- 
munity. The  Society  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow 
has  shown  its  love  and  devotion  to  America 
by  giving  aid  and  assistance  to  immigrants 
from  their  ancestral  hometown,  Sanza,  Italy, 
as  well  as  other  cities  and  towns  in  Italy.  They 
have  instilled  a  sense  of  pride  in  ttiose  that 
they  have  helped  resettle  and  make  a  new 
home.  They  show  these  new  immigrants  that 
tjeing  an  American  is  a  valuable  experience. 
The  Society  then  continues  its  aid  to  ttie 
entire  community. 

The  Society  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow  has 
shown  its  gratitude  for  America  by  defending 
the  United  States  in  all  conflicts  and  in  their 
substantial  contributk>ns  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  U.S.  bond  drives.  They  have  been 
a  private  force  in  the  Greenpoint/Wiltiamstiurg 
sections  of  Brooklyn  through  their  support  of 
ttie  various  activities  for  the  well-t>eing  and 
preservation  of  their  community.  They  have 
not  forsaken  or  forgotten  their  heritage,  but 
remembered  it  and  helped  integrate  it  into 
American  culture,  making  ttiem  t>etter  Ameri- 
cans and  better  citizens. 

This  group  is  what  makes  and  will  continue 
to  make  Anierica  great  ttvough  its  diversity  of 
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culture  and  co  -nmrtment  to  helping  people  live 
in  a  free  socle  y 

On    August 
parade  will  tali  e 
burg  to  hone 
from  the  Soci<  ty 


5,  1988,  a  celebration  and 
place  in  Greenpoint/Williams- 
100  people  of  contributions 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow. 


NATIC  NAL  POLICE  WEEK 

HOI  I  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
VH  THE  H<  lUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuitday,  Mav  17,  1988 

Mr.  CLEMEI JT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  in  celebra  ing  with  my  colleagues  "Nation- 
al Police  Weel ,"  which  begins  on  May  15  with 
"Peace  Officer  Memorial  Day"  and  ends  on 
May  21 .  This  <  ^eek  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
approximately  500,000  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers who,  thiDugh  their  daily  vigilance  and 
sacrifice,  ensu  e  our  safety  and  protection. 

Sunday  marks  "Peace  Officer  Menrrarial 
Day."  This  dai  is  especially  reserved  for  those 
officers  who  I  ave  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  In 
the  past  10  y<  ars  1,500  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  be<  n  killed  while  on  duty.  In  1987, 
157  officers  <  led,  and  this  day  is  meant  to 
recognize  arxl  to  honor  the  contribution  these 
officers  have  tiade  to  our  safety.  These  offi- 
cers have  pail  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  order 
to  safeguard  t  \e  benefits  of  our  society. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  for  th(i  peace  officers  of  my  district. 
From  sheriffs  deputies,  to  officers  on  foot 
patrol,  to  the  I  'ederai  law  enforcement  officers 
of  the  Fifth  C  )ngressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see, these  pe  ice  officers  have  endured  hard- 
ship and  toil  to  provide  for  a  safe  place  for 
their  fellow  c  tizens.  I  know  many  of  these 
dedicated  offi(  ers,  and  I  would  like  to  person- 
ally express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  their 
service  and  z(  al. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
all  peace  offii  ers,  our  domestic  tranquillity  is 
protected.  Th  s  week  is  our  chance  to  thank 
the  law  enfc  rcement  officers  who  perform 
such  a  valua  >le  service  to  us  all.  They  de- 
serve our  res(  ect,  support,  and  gratitude  for  a 
job  well  done. 
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forcing  them  to  adjust  eligibility  during  the 
school  year.  As  many  administrators  in  my  dis- 
trict indicated  to  me,  changing  tfie  adjustment 
date  back  to  July  1  is  essential  to  maintaining 
the  program's  level  of  efficiency  and  to  assure 
that  children  are  not  going  hungry  while  eligi- 
bility standards  are  met.  It  Is  matter  of 
comnron  sense  and  a  matter  of  logic  that  this 
change  Is  Implemented. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  my  support  for  the 
addition  of  the  farmer's  market  nutrition  en- 
hancement provisions  to  this  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  I  cosponsored,  encourages  Innova- 
tion in  supplying  delicious  and  fresh  foods  to 
those  who  are  nutritionally  at  risk.  It  addition- 
ally highlights  the  role  of  farmers'  markets 
across  our  Nation  in  supplying  fresh  foods  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer.  In  Minnesota  alone, 
there  are  over  230  directory  listed  markets,  or- 
chards, roadside  stands  and  others  that 
supply  edibles  from  asparagus  to  zucchini. 

This  legislation  will  allow  each  of  seven 
States  to  experiment  with  demonstration 
projects  to  expand  and  improve  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. With  these  demonsti'ation  projects,  eligi- 
ble women,  infants  and  children  will  be  able  to 
use  farmers'  market  coupons  for  fresh 
produce  and  other  available  foods.  The  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  these  demonsti-a- 
tion  projects  with  speaK  out  for  the  Importance 
of  Innovation  In  eradicating  hunger  in  our 
country. 
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THE        NATIONAL 
LUNCH    ACT    AMEND- 


HOH  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IK  THE  HtoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsday.  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
support  of  H.R.  4306,  the  National 
Act  Amendments  which  passed 
week.  I  appreciate  the  good 
Committee  on  Education  and 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  In 
fieasure  t>efore  the  House, 
relatively  important  part  of  this 
the  practice  of  using  July  1  of 
the  inflation  adjustment  date  for 
lines.  Although  the  food  stamp 
sts^KJards    adjustment    date    was 
C  ctotjer  1  by  the  McKinney  Act, 
tegativeiy  affected  schools  by 


WHERE  IS  THE  SPEAKER  WHEN 
DEMOCRACY  NEEDS  HIM  MOST? 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  submit  to  the  Record  a  disturb- 
ing article  written  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  which  outiines  recent  events  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  article  written  by  Stephen  Kinzer  is 
titled,  "Nicaragua  Taking  a  Tougher  Stand  On 
the  Opposition." 

As  the  Communists  In  Managua  crush  the 
internal  opposition  and  do  their  best  to  extin- 
guish all  vestiges  of  real  democracy,  I  can 
only  Imagine  that  the  congressional  liberals 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  out- 
come possible,  must  be  jumping  for  joy— 
unless  you  consider  the  judgment  of  history. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  16,  1988] 

Nicaragua  Taking  a  Tougher  Stand  On  the 

Opposition 

(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 

Managua.  Nicaragua.  May  15.— Apparent- 
ly convinced  that  the  contra  guerrilla  army 
is  collapsing,  the  Sandinista  Government  is 
taking  a  new  and  harder  line  against  opposi- 
tion groups  in  the  country. 

On  Saturday,  the  government  imposed 
new  restrictions  on  the  opposition  press.  At 
the  same  time,  officials  rejected  what  they 
called  absurd  proposals  from  the  Miskito 
Indian  leader.  Brooklyn  Rivera,  ending  five 
days  of  tallcs. 

While  those  steps  were  being  taken  in  Ma- 
nagua, the  Defense  Minister.  Gen.  Hum- 
berto  Ortega  Saaverda,  told  an  audience 
near  the  northern  village  of  Pueblo  Nuevo 
that  if  the  contras  did  not  agree  to  peace 


terms  soon.  Sandinista  forces  would  carry 
out  "actions  on  a  scale  never  tiefore  seen  in 
this  war." 

resistance  to  strikers 
Government  officials  have  also  refused  to 
meet  demands  of  striking  construction 
workers  and  auto  mechanics,  and  they  have 
taken  no  steps  to  renew  the  "national  dia- 
logue" among  political  parties  that  broke 
down  last  month. 

[The  White  House  had  no  official  com- 
ment today  on  the  Sandinista  actions,  but  a 
senior  Administration  official  said  they 
were  part  of  a  continuing  pattern  of  activi- 
ties aimed  at  testing  the  reaction  of  Con- 
gress. 

["They  want  to  see  how  far  they  can  go 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  says  stop,"  the  of- 
ficial said.  He  added  that  if  the  Sandinistas 
attacked  the  contra  forces,  "it  will  raise  the 
question  of  the  additional  military  aid."] 

NO  reason  to  compromise 

"The  infighting  among  the  contras  is  hap- 
pening at  the  worst  possible  moment,"  said 
Luis  Sanchez  Sancho,  a  leader  of  the  Social- 
ist Party.  "The  Sandinistas  see  the  contras 
falling  apart,  and  they  see  the  United  States 
not  disposed  to  help  them.  They  feel  that 
they  now  control  the  situation  which  means 
there's  no  reason  to  compromise  on  any- 
thing." 

The  Miskito  rebels,  who  say  they  seek  rec- 
ognition of  "historic  rights"  and  not  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  arrived  in 
Managua  this  week  optimistic  that  they 
would  come  away  with  a  p)eace  agreement. 

"We  had  made  progress  in  the  first  two 
rounds,  but  this  time  we  found  the  Govern- 
ment tougher  than  ever  before,"  Mr.  Rivera 
said.  "They  even  withdrew  some  points  that 
we  thought  were  already  agreed." 

One  of  the  Government  negotiators,  Jos6 
Gonzalez,  who  is  the  senior  Sandinista  mili- 
tary officer  in  the  Indian  region,  accused 
the  Miskito  delegates  of  "ethnocentrism 
and  ethno-populism."  He  said  they  were 
seeking  to  exaggerate  ethnic  differences 
among  Nicaraguans. 

A  few  hours  after  talks  with  Indian  lead- 
ers collapsed,  major  new  restrictions  on 
press  freedom  were  imposed  by  the  Interior 
Ministry.  They  marked  the  end  of  a  three- 
month  period  during  which  opposition  press 
outlets  were  permitted  to  attack  the  Gov- 
ernment as  strongly  as  they  pleased. 

The  director  of  the  Interior  Ministry  press 
office.  Lieut.  Lisette  Torres,  summoned  di- 
rectors of  the  leading  non-Sandinista  radio 
news  programs,  and  told  them  they  would 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  insult  Govern- 
ment leaders  or  freely  report  on  military  re- 
cruitment campaigns.  The  draft  has  been 
stepped  up  in  recent  weeks,  with  recruiters 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes  fanning  through 
the  countryside  to  capture  young  people 
avoiding  military  service. 

The  pro-Sandinista  newspaper  Nuevo 
Diario  charged  the  opixtsition  press  with 
"lacking  respect  for  constituted  authorities 
and  even  calling  for  social  disobedience." 

A  PUNCHING  incident 

Vigorous  criticism  of  the  Government  has 
been  the  rule  on  many  radio  news  programs 
in  recent  weeks,  and  Interior  Minister 
Tomas  Borge  has  apparently  decided  it 
cannot  l>e  tolerated.  In  a  bizarre  episode, 
two  weeks,  ago  he  called  the  country's  best- 
known  radio  news  director.  Jos6  Castillo 
Osejo.  to  his  home  and  began  punching 
him,  shouting  that  his  programs  were  incit- 
ing violence  and  insurrection. 


Nuevo  Diario  reported  that  the  new  re- 
strictions "will  apply  to  both  radio  and  the 
written  press." 

In  the  cease-fire  agreement  signed  with 
the  contras  on  March  23  In  the  village  of 
Sapoa,  the  Sandinistas  agreed  to  permit 
"unrestricted  freedom  of  expression." 

"We  are  going  backward,"  Ignacio  Briones 
Torres,  news  director  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic radio  station,  said  in  an  Interview  today. 
"The  Interior  Ministry  has  told  us  we  can't 
use  the  words  'recruiter'  'recruitment'  to 
talk  about  the  draft,  and  we  can't  use  the 
term  'economic  crisis.'  We  were  practically 
given  a  dictionary  of  terms  not  to  use." 

TTPSET  by  STRIKE  REPORTING 

Government  officials  have  been  particu- 
larly upset  by  news  coverage  of  growing 
labor  unrest.  More  than  30  people  were  ar- 
rested this  month  for  trying  to  demonstrate 
support  for  construction  workers  engaged  in 
hunger  strike  protesting  low  wages.  The 
hunger  strike  ended  after  10  days,  but  sever- 
al other  latjor  protests  are  being  planned. 

Inflation  has  reduced  workers'  purchasing 
power  by  more  than  two-thirds  since  a  new 
currency  was  introduced  in  February.  Even 
the  official  Sandinista  newspaper  Barricada. 
In  a  front-page  report  Friday,  said  workers 
In  Managua  were  insisting  that  "salaries  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  upward 
trend  of  prices."  But  the  Government  has 
shown  no  willingness  to  permit  wage  in- 
creases, and  Sandinista  officials  have  de- 
nounced labor  protesters  as  traitors. 

Leaders  of  opposition  parties  are  pressing 
the  Government  to  ease  its  stance  against 
dissident  trade  unions  and  to  support 
changes  In  the  Constitution  that  would  es- 
tablish an  Independent  judiciary  and  a  non- 
partisan electoral  commission.  In  a  state- 
ment Issued  Friday,  they  said  the  Sandinis- 
tas "have  not  been  serious  about  dialogue." 

"On  the  contrary,  tensions  are  rising  be- 
cause of  increased  Government  repression." 
the  statement  said. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  NEW  TALKS 

The  Government  has  said  it  is  willing  to 
hold  another  round  of  talks  with  contra 
leaders,  but  only  under  conditions  the  con- 
tras have  said  they  will  not  accept.  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Victor  Hugo  Tinoco  is  to 
travel  to  Miami  Monday  carrying  a  proposal 
for  three  days  of  talks  beginning  May  25. 

The  contras  have  said  they  will  come  to 
Managua  only  if  they  are  permitted  free- 
dom of  movement  here,  but  today  General 
Ortega  said  that  would  be  impossible.  He 
also  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  holding  the 
talks  in  another  country. 

President  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  the 
general's  older  brother,  said  in  a  recent 
speech  that  talks  with  the  contras  would 
have  a  limited  agenda. 

"They  think  we  are  willing  to  discuss  if 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  revolutionary  process 
or  a  counterrevolutionary  process  here," 
President  Ortega  said.  "That  is  not  up  for 
discussion.  What  we  are  discussing  is  how 
the  mercenary  forces,  who  are  already  de- 
feated can  lay  down  their  weapons." 

"They  should  be  grateful  that  we  are  not 
offering  them  the  guillotine  or  the  firing 
squad  which  is  what  they  deserve,"  he  said. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  TERRY  D. 
GARRETT 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1988 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  comes 
to  charitable  giving.  Greater  Cleveland's 
Jewish  residents  may  never  be  outdone.  This 
caring  community  has  been  recognized  again 
as  No.  1  in  per  capita  giving  among  major 
Jewish  population  centers  in  the  United 
States. 

What  I  find  most  impressive  about  the  fund- 
raising  is  the  enormous  volunteer  spirit  Out  of 
a  Jewish  population  of  65,000  in  our  area, 
hundreds  pitched  in  with  phone  calls,  letter- 
writing  and  collection  of  pledges.  The  results: 
more  than  $24  million  to  support  20  local 
agencies,  several  national  Jewish  coordinating 
agencies  and  a  number  of  human  servrce  pro- 
grams in  Israel  and  in  33  other  countries. 

The  Jewish  people  have  always  shown 
greater  concern  for  our  less  fortunate  citizens. 
Their  contiibutions  will  help  ensure  a  better 
future  for  broken  families,  children  and  the 
aged. 

I  fully  expect  to  be  paying  tiibute  to  these 
generous  people  for  years  to  come  and  am 
honored  to  represent  them  in  Washington. 


TRIBUTE  TO  192D  PROVISIONAL 
TANK  BATTALION 


HON.  JIM  BUNNING 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  advise 
my  colleagues  to  an  event  which  took  place 
on  Friday,  May  6,  1988.  The  192d  Provisional 
Tank  Battalion  was  reunited  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  special  honor  from  Northern  Kentucky 
University.  A  special  bronze  plaque,  which  will 
be  displayed  In  the  military  science  depart- 
ment at  Northern  Kentucky  University,  was 
dedicated  to  commemorate  the  unit's  service 
during  Worid  War  II. 

Kentucky's  192d  Tank  Battalion  was  part  of 
the  Provisional  Tank  Group  that  stood  Its 
ground  in  determined  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pines during  April  and  May  1942.  The  Japa- 
nese timetable  was  broken,  saving  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Midway  and  allowing  our 
Navy  to  recuperate  and  defeat  the  Japanese 
Navy  at  Midway.  Through  the  heroic  efforts  of 
650  troops,  of  which  250  survived,  America 
experienced  a  major  turning  point  in  the  war  In 
the  Pacific. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  the  members  of  the 
192d  Tank  Battalion  be  recognized  in  this 
House  for  their  heroic  actions,  at  great  cost,  in 
defense  of  freedom. 


HON.  KALPHM.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognition  of  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Terry 
D.  Garrett,  crime  prevention  specialist  for  the 
Police  Department  in  Rockwall  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas.  A  lifelong 
third-generation  resklent  of  Rockwall,  Terry  is 
highly  qualified  to  meet  law  enforcement 
needs  of  Vhe  community  and  do  so  with  a 
consistent  and  unswerving  dedication,  a  dedi- 
cation he  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  tfw 
late  C.R.  Terry,  who  was,  for  many  years,  the 
dean  of  the  Rockwall  County  Commissioners 
Court. 

Terry  began  his  servtee  to  our  community 
as  an  emergency  medical  technician  for  the 
Rockwall  County  Emergency  Medical  Service 
from  1977  to  1979.  In  1978,  he  was  named 
assistant  chief  to  the  Rockwall  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  senses  in  this  capacity  today.  Teny 
joined  the  Rockwall  Police  Department  in 
1979.  In  1985  he  was  appointed  juvenile 
crime  prevention  officer,  and  through  a  grant 
from  the  Governor's  office  was  appointed  in- 
vestigator by  the  Criminal  Justice  Division. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  especially  on  my 
mind  today,  Terry  has  been  instrumental  in  im- 
plementing a  life-saving,  child  safety  program 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Rockwall  In- 
dependent School  Disttict.  This  program 
called  "On  My  Own"  is  a  safety/self-care 
seminar  to  Instruct  children  K— fifth  grade  in 
four  areas  of  safety;  stranger/ non-stranger 
safety,  door  safety,  fire  safety  and  telephone 
safety.  The  program  also  Includes  a  seminar 
for  parents  including  information  on  what  the 
children  are  being  taught,  how  to  better  pro- 
tect their  children  and  how  to  effectively 
follow  up  on  the  information  that  the  children 
receive.  The  fire  safety  class  utilizes  Sparicy 
the  fire  dog,  a  special  member  of  the  Rock- 
wall Fire  Department  that  was  obtained 
through  Terry's  efforts  to  raise  donations. 

Along,  with  all  this,  as  further  proof  of  his 
willingness  to  serve,  Terry  is  associated  with 
many  fine  organizations  Including  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Crime  Prevention  Practition- 
ers, the  Texas  Crime  Prevention  Association, 
the  North  Texas  Crime  Prevention  Assoda- 
tion.  the  North  Texas  Media  Advisory  Group, 
the  Rockwall  County  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness Committee,  and  the  Rockwall  County 
Drug  Task  Force. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  speak  of  Terry  D.  Garrett 
today  and  am  proud  that  he  not  only  serves 
the  law  enforcement  needs  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
tinct, but  those  of  the  entire  State  of  Texas. 
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HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 
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ni  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuei  day.  May  17,  1988 
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County.  Upon  his  retirement  Stanley  Lathen 
organized  the  Retiree  Club  of  Local  No.  373. 

Over  the  years,  Stanley  Lathen  has  demon- 
strated equal  zest  for  participation  in  local  and 
national  politics.  Stanley  Lathen  spent  two 
terms  on  the  Solano  County  Grand  Jury  and 
was  a  three-time  delegate  to  the  DenrKx;ratic 
National  Convention.  Today,  Stanley  Lathen  is 
still  an  active  and  valued  memt>er  of  the  local 
Democratic  Party. 

Needless  to  say,  Stanley  Lathen  is  not  a 
man  who  subscribes  to  the  dictum  of  "all  work 
and  no  play".  Family  and  friends  will  tell  you 
that  Stanley  Lathen  was  an  ardent  participant 
in  team  sports  in  his  younger  days  and  now 
that  he  Is  a  bit  older,  he  has  grown  more  fond 
of  traveling  in  his  motor  home.  Indeed,  Stan- 
ley Lathen  is  a  leader  In  the  organization  of 
the  Westerner  Recreational  Vehicle  Club.  He 
has  served  as  its  director  for  12  years.  On 
May  17  Stanley  Lathen  embarks  on  yet  an- 
other journey,  this  time  to  visit  the  east  coast. 
I,  for  one,  will  t>e  delighted  to  meet  him  in 
Washington,  DC. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  In  congratulating 
Stanley  Lathen  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday.  Stanley  Lathen  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  have  known  him  and  his  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  community  will 
long  t>e  remembered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  DeSANTIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Louis  De- 
Santis,  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Bradford,  PA, 
and  my  constituent.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  him  for  his  remarkable 
achievements  and  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity. 

In  1 981 ,  Mr.  DeSantis  began  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization designed  to  promote  Italian  aware- 
ness and  to  celebrate  the  Italian  culture. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  been  the  sole  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  organization.  During 
his  tenure,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  the  re- 
birth of  the  festival  of  the  Italian  Saint,  Rocco, 
and  has  made  the  festival  into  an  event  that 
attracts  people  to  Bradford  from  many  miles 
away. 

At  Gino's  Restaurant,  on  May  25,  Mr.  De- 
Santis will  be  feted  by  the  Bradford  Exchange 
Club.  This  is  where  he  will  be  awarded  the 
Golden  Deeds  Award  in  recognition  of  his  ex- 
traordinary service  to  his  community.  Mr.  De- 
Santis has  displayed  his  selflessness  and 
dedication  through  his  behind-the-scenes  work 
and  his  disdain  for  the  spotlight.  He  has  been 
the  unsung  hero  of  the  festival 

Mr.  DeSantis  has  been  involved  in  other 
community  service  as  well.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  St.  Bernard  Church,  the  La  Stella  Lodge, 
where  he  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  in 
1982,  and  on  August  15,  1987,  he  received 
the  Top  Community  and  Service  to  Mankind 
Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Bradford  and  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  DeSantis  on  his 


May  17, 1988 

impressive  array  of  accomplishments.  His 
dedication  to  the  community  is  most  impres- 
sive and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  It 


EAGLE  SCOUT  JOSEPH 
KUNNENGODE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T%iesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  achievements  of  a  fine 
young  man  from  my  district,  Joseph  Kunnen- 
gode.  Joseph  is  being  honored  for  achieving 
the  highest  rank  in  scouting,  that  of  Eagle 
Scout. 

The  path  to  Eagle  Scout  is  truly  a  long  and 
difficult  one.  It  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  dedication  and  determination  not 
usually  seen  in  youths  of  this  age.  The  tasks 
which  must  be  completed  to  become  an  Eagle 
Scout  cover  virtually  every  realm  of  human  ex- 
perience. Some  require  intellectual  and  cre- 
ative abilities  while  others  call  for  physical 
agility  and  strength.  Some  tasks  help  integrate 
the  young  man  into  society  through  communi- 
ty action  that  t>eneflts  his  neighborhood  and 
world.  Still  other  acts  are  performed  alone  to 
assist  his  growth  and  maturity  as  a  person. 
The  central  challenge  is,  however,  to  set  and 
strive  for  goals  through  initiative  and  diligence. 

Young  men  like  Joseph  are  leaders.  The 
achievement  of  Eagle  Scout  is  likely  to  be 
only  the  t}eginnlng  of  a  future  full  of  accom- 
plishments, for  this  young  man  has  shown 
that  he  can  perform  exceptionally  well  without 
a  compelling  hand  of  authority  over  him.  I  say 
this  not  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the  en- 
couragement he  received  from  his  family  and 
Scout  leaders  but,  rather,  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-motivation  he  has  already 
shown. 

Joseph,  your  achievement  of  becoming  an 
Eagle  Scout  is  praised  and  applauded.  It  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  commend  you, 
Joseph  Kunnengode,  before  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


LORRAINE  MASTON.  AUXILIARY 
COMMANDER  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETER- 
ANS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
combat  infantryman  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  [DAV],  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Lorraine 
Maston,  of  my  hometown,  Peoria,  IL,  who  will 
retire,  June  12,  1988,  from  her  position  as 
auxiliary  commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Auxiliary  Department  of  Illinois. 

On  April  16,  Lorraine  was  honored  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  and  I  welcome  this  chance  to 
join  all  of  her  friends  and  admirers  In  paying 


May  17,  1988 

tribute  to  such  a  dedicated  and  hard-working 
friend  of  disabled  American  veterans. 

Lorraine  has  held  positions  of  trust  in  the 
DAV  Auxiliary  ranging  from  adjutant  to  three- 
time  unit  commander  of  Boyd  O.  Biehl  Unit 
No.  1 ,  of  which  she  Is  a  life  member. 

After  senrtng  the  2,800  member  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Auxiliary  Department  of  Illi- 
nois as  chaplain,  in  1983-84,  Lonaine  Matson 
advanced  to  2d  Jr.  vice  commander,  in  1 984- 
85;  Ist  Jr.  vice  commander,  in  1985-86;  and 
Sr.  vice  commander,  in  1986-87;  and  was 
unanimously  elected  in  1987-88  as  auxiliary 
department  commander,  the  highest  office  in 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Auxiliary  De- 
partment of  Illinois. 

I'm  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  let  our 
colleagues  know  what  a  fine  job  Lorraine 
Matson  has  done  and  how  much  we  will  all 
miss  her. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  WILLA 
(BILLIE)  BLACK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Willa  "Billie" 
Black,  a  special  resident  of  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Black  has  been  a  resident  of  Youngs- 
town,  OH,  for  52  years  and  has  been  a 
member  of  several  community-based  organi- 
zations through  which  she  has  made  numer- 
ous contributions.  She  has  been  recognized 
for  her  outstanding  achievements  and  leader- 
ship in  the  National  Negro  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Club  and  the  Towne  Club,  and  has 
been  an  honorary  member  of  the  Sigma 
Gamma  Rho  Sorority.  Willa  devotes  much  of 
her  time  to  being  an  adviser  to  a  local  4-H 
Club  and  is  an  organizer  of  the  Governor's 
and  Vice  Governor's  of  the  North  Central  Dis- 
trict of  the  National  Association  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club.  Mrs. 
Black  has  also  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Youngstown  Urban  League  and  has  been 
chairperson  for  the  Ebony  Fashion  Show. 

The  list  of  the  awards  Willa  Black  has  won 
over  the  years  is  quite  impressive.  In  1967, 
she  was  named  lota  Phi  Lamda  Business 
Woman  of  the  Year;  in  1973  she  won  the 
North  Central  District  Governor's  Award;  in 
1974  the  Youngstown  Chapter  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  honored  her 
with  the  Appreciation  Award;  in  1 976  she  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Youngstown  Black  Busi- 
ness Woman  Award;  in  1980  she  received  the 
National  Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women— Ohio  Valley  Club- 
Business  Award;  and  in  1984  she  received  the 
Theta  Nu  Sigm^  Sorority  Meritorious  Service 
Award  for  Outstanding  Business  Woman. 

Willa  Black  was  recently  honored  by  the 
Youngstown  Chapter  of  Original  Beauticians 
for  her  dedication  to  the  needs  of  those 
around  her  and  her  community.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Willa 
Black.  I  am  honored  to  represent  such  a  fine 
individual. 
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ETHIOPIA  BARS  RELIEF  MOVES 
IN  REBEL  AREA 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1988 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  catastrophe  of 
biblical  proportions  is  unfolding  in  Ethiopia. 
Mass  murderer  Colonel  Mengistu  has  sen- 
tenced 2  million  innocent  people  to  death  by 
starvation.  The  Ethkjpian  Government  has 
forcibly  expelled  all  Western  famine  relief 
workers  from  the  northern  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, has  closed  off  all  roads  into  the  region, 
grounded  all  famine  relief  planes,  and  is 
threatening  to  confiscate  Western  relief  vehi- 
cles and  equipment.  As  a  result,  2  million 
people  have  been  deprived  of  any  help  and 
will  soon  die. 

Over  the  week-end,  Washington  Post  jour- 
nalist Blaine  Harden  gave  a  gripping  depiction 
of  the  tragic  and  horrifying  situation.  He  writes: 

Western  relief  officials  In  Addis  Ababa, 
the  Ethiopian  capital,  said  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  famine  has  struck  yet  with  the  se- 
verity that  shocked  television  viewers 
around  the  world  in  1984.  But  they  agree 
that  starvation  is  Imminent  for  some  of  the 
estimated  21  million  people  in  the  north. 

My  colleagues.  Congress  and  the  whole 
worid  must  speak  out  and  condemn  the  Men- 
gistu regime.  This  is  a  tragedy  that  must  be 
averted.  Let's  not  wait  for  2  million  more  lives 
to  perish  in  Ethiopia.  They  have  suffered 
enough. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  14, 1988] 
Ethiopia    Bars    Relief    Moves    In    Rebel 

Area;     Harsh     Military     Moves     May 

Prompt  Aid  Cuts 

(By  Blaine  Harden) 

Nairobi,  Kenya— A  working  relationship 
that  had  emerged  in  recent  years  between 
the  Marxist  Ethiopian  government  and  west- 
em  food  donors,  including  the  United 
States,  has  unraveled  and  been  replaced  by 
a  widespread  fear  that  they  can  do  little  to 
prevent  mass  starvation  in  that  East  African 
country. 

Unlike  the  famine  of  1984-85,  when  an  es- 
timated 1  million  people  died  of  starvation 
and  famine-related  disease,  the  goverment 
and  the  donors  had  said  that  this  time 
around  they  had  the  organization,  the 
equipment  and  the  know-how  to  prevent 
mass  suffering  and  death. 

In  the  past  six  months,  however,  an  explo- 
sion of  civil  war  in  the  north  has  prompted 
public  statements  of  concern  by  Ethiopia's 
Marxist  regime.  Rebels  have  fought  to 
within  eight  miles  of  the  government's  key 
northern  stronghold,  the  provincial  capital 
of  Asmara.  Travelers  from  the  city  said  this 
week  that  the  noise  from  the  fighting  is  au- 
dible every  day.  Rebel  shelling  of  Asmara's 
airport  began  on  Wednesday,  according  to 
an  unconfirmed  rebel  report. 

Embarrassing  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  have  forced  Ethiopia's  leader,  Men- 
gistu Haile  Mariam,  to  order  a  massive  mili- 
tary mobilization  for  what  he  terms  a  "life- 
and-death  struggle." 

Under  the  slogan.  "Everything  to  the  war 
front."  tens  of  thousands  of  raw  recruits 
have  been  bused,  trucked  and  flown  north 
to  prepare  for  a  counteroffensive.  Every 
government  department  has  been  asked  to 
divert  resources  to  the  war.  The  size  of  the 
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Ethiopian  Army  in  the  north  has  doubled, 
according  to  a  western  diplomat,  from 
80,000  to  about  160,000  soldiers. 

Mengistu,  whose  autocratic  regime  can  ill 
afford  to  look  vulnerable,  has  vowed  "not 
only  to  wli>e  [the  rebels]  out,  but  also  to 
teach  an  unforgettable  lesson  to  future  de- 
structive forces." 

As  a  result,  waging  war  has  overtaken 
famine  relief  as  a  priority  of  Mengistu's 
regime.  Strict  government  restrictions  on 
relief  OF>erations  have  cut  off  an  estimated  2 
million  famine  victims  from  any  known  food 
supply.  Journalists  who  recently  traveled 
with  rel)els  reported  this  week  that  there 
has  been  heavy  government  bombing  of  sev- 
eral rebel-controlled  towns  that  t>efore 
March  had  been  held  by  the  government 
and  used  as  major  centers  for  distribution  of 
relief  food. 

'We  had  learned  all  the  lessons  from  1985. 
We  knew  how  to  handle  the  ports,  how  to 
handle  the  transport,  how  to  keep  people  at 
acceptable,  decent  nutritional  status.  More 
then  45  relief  agencies  had  learned  how  to 
work  together,"  said  Bernard  Vincent,  a 
spokesman  In  Ethiopia  for  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  had  been 
feeding  more  than  half  a  million  people  in 
the  north  but  last  month  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend all  operations  there. 

'What  is  tragic  is  that  everything  is  here. 
Everything  is  ready,"  said  Vincent.  "This 
could  have  been  a  case  study  in  how  to  do  it 
right." 

Just  how  many  people  are  at  risk  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Eritrea  and  Tigray  is 
unknown  because  last  month  the  Ethiopian 
government  ordered  all  foreign  relief  work- 
ers out  of  the  area.  With  the  exception  of 
four  United  Nations  monitors,  who  have 
been  allowed  back,  western  donors  are  not 
permitted  to  gauge  how  or  if  their  food  is 
being  distributed.  Reporters  are  refused 
access. 

Western  relief  officials  in  Addis  Ababa, 
the  Ethiopian  capital,  said  they  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  famine  has  struck  yet  with  the  se- 
verity that  shocked  television  viewers 
around  the  world  in  1984.  But  they  agree 
that  starvation  is  imminent  for  some  of  the 
estimated  2  million  people  in  the  north. 

'If  we  can't  get  to  them,  then  they  are 
going  to  try  to  come  to  us.  They  will  walk 
toward  arests  where  they  think  there  might 
be  food.  A  lot  of  them  are  not  going  to  make 
it.  We  know  that  from  the  last  famine, "  said 
James  Cheek,  charge  d'affaires  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Addis  Ababa,  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

Stung  by  charges  in  1984  that  they  sup- 
plied food  too  late  to  save  many  lives,  west- 
em  donors  in  the  past  six  months  delivered 
or  pledged  delivery  of  aU  1.2  million  tons  of 
food  that  the  United  Nations  said  was 
needed. 

But  if  war  continues  to  hinder  transport 
in  the  north,  as  seems  likely,  relief  officials 
estimate  that  only  half  of  that  food  can  l>e 
delivered  this  year.  More  than  200,000  tons 
of  food  have  piled  up  already  at  Ethiopia's 
two  main  ports. 

Following  Mengistu's  vow  in  March  to 
teach  the  rebels  a  lesson,  there  have  been 
unconfirmed  reports  by  rebel  forces  that 
government  soldiers  have  begun  burning 
food  stocks  and  destroying  water  systems. 
The  government  has  warned  it  will  block  all 
food  aid  from  moving  to  famine  victims 
through  Sudan.  In  the  past,  the  government 
largely  has  ignored  a  western-funded,  rebel- 
run  relief  effort  that  has  trucked  food  from 
Sudan  into  the  north. 
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CIGARETTE  TESTING  AND 
LIABILITY  ACT  OF  1988 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17, 1988 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  hit  the  cigarette  companies  wt)ere  it 
hurts,  in  the  pocketbook.  All  the  rtietoric  and 
advertising  restrictions  in  the  world  will  not 
prevent  those  addicted  to  nicotine  from  light- 
ing up. 

We  are  introducing  legislation  to  make  the 
tobacco  companies  liable  for  misrepresenta- 
tion, false  advertising,  arni  other  breach  of 
warranties.  Passage  of  such  a  t>ill  would  be 
the  only  language  these  "merchants  of  addic- 
tion" understand. 

Now  that  the  Surgeon  General  has  found 
and  certified  that  nicotine  is  addictive,  it's  time 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  take  the  sternest  meas- 
ures to  fight  against  the  continuing  epidemic 
of  cigarette  dependency  which  kills  more  than 
300,000  Americans  a  year. 

Cigarette  companies  are  unique  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  They  comprise  the 
only  industry  in  the  United  States  successfully 
holding  itself  to  be  immune  from  legal  respon- 
sibility for  their  misdeeds.  They  claim  a  con- 
gressional cloak  of  protection  and  have  gotten 
away  with  it. 

The  Surgeon  General  says  that  more  than 
300,000  Americans  die  each  year  from  smok- 
ing. This  figure  dwarfs  the  4,138  deaths  in 
1 986  from  drug  abuse,  as  reported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

The  1966  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  has  been  effectively  used  by 
the  merchants  of  these  deadly  objects  as  a 
legal  shield.  The  ultimate  irony  is:  the  cigarette 
companies  can  now  escape  liability  for  their 
deceptive  ads  because  the  Federal  courts 
have  misinterpreted  a  law  which  was  intended 
to  impede  the  use  of  this  death-dealing  prod- 
uct by  giving  consumers  more,  not  less,  infor- 
mation. Tragically,  three  courts  of  appeals 
have  held  that  government  required  Surgeon 
General  warnings  on  ciagrette  packages  pro- 
tect the  companies  from  legal  claims. 

The  Cigarette  Testing  and  Liability  Act  of 
1988,  H.R.  4543,  would  overturn  these  deci- 
sions. 

Congress  never  intended  that  the  warning 
labels  should  be  used  to  protect  the  cigarette 
industry  from  product  liability  responsibilities. 
This  legislation  simply  puts  the  industry  in  the 
same  position  as  other  American  manufactur- 
ers in  regard  to  responding  to  the  public  for 
false  statements,  deceptive  advertising,  or 
other  torts. 

This  legislation  is  especially  timely  because 
of  recent  revelations  that  the  tobacco  compa- 
nies have  deliberately  deceived  the  Congress 
and  the  public  over  their  knowledge  of  the 
deadly  effects  of  smoking. 

Tobacco  companies  spent  vast  amounts  to 
get  people  to  smoke  their  cigarettes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  recent 
report  to  Congress,  in  1 985  the  cigarette  com- 
panies spent  about  $2.5  billion  advertising  and 
promotir>g  cigarettes.  About  $1.5  billion  was 
spent  advertising   and   promoting   cigarettes 
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with  a  tar  level  of  not  more  than  15  mg.  per 
cigarette. 

Much  of  this  advertising  is  deceptive.  At  a 
recent  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation, Tourism,  and  Hazardous  Materials, 
witnesses  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Coalition  on  Smoking  or  Healtfi — 
which  represents  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  the 
American  Heart  Association— and  Action  on 
Smoking  and  Health  each  testified  that  the 
advertisements  for  "low  tar"  cigarettes  are  de- 
ceptive because  they  imply  that  smoking  such 
cigarettes  is  safer  when  in  fact  there  is  no 
medical  evidence  to  support  such  a  claim. 

The  Cigarette  Testing  and  Liability  Act  of 
1988  would  permit  States  to  require  more 
stringent  warnings  than  the  Federal  law  re- 
quires, thereby  allowing  the  States  to  neutral- 
ize this  deceptive  advertising. 

The  hearing  also  demonstrated  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  [FTC]  is  doing 
almost  nothing  to  stop  such  deceptive  ads. 
The  FTC's  last  challenge  to  an  advertisement 
for  a  particular  cigarette  was  in  1983.  Since 
January  1,  1981,  the  FTC  has  not  asked  any 
cigarette  company  for  any  information  to  sup- 
port any  express  or  implied  health  claim  in 
any  advertisement  for  a  particular  cigarette.  In 
1987  the  fTC  closed  its  laboratory  for  testing 
the  constituents  of  cigarette  smoke,  and  so 
now  the  only  laboratories  doing  such  tests 
belong  to  the  cigarette  industry. 

The  bill  would  require  the  FTC  to  contract 
with  either  a  government  laboratory— such  as 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory— or  a  private 
lab  not  connected  with  the  cigarette  industry 
to  conduct  various  studies  on  smoking  in 
order  to  report  to  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis.  The  laboratory  would  make  random 
checks  of  cigarettes  to  determine  the  level  of 
such  things  in  the  smoke  as  tar,  nicotine, 
cartxjn  monoxide,  ammonia,  cyanide,  formal- 
dehyde, and  radioactive  compounds.  The  lab 
would  also  study  how  the  levels  of  such  con- 
stituents in  the  smoke  change  as  people 
change  their  smoking  behavior— by  taking 
more  or  deeper  puffs  or  partially  blocking  the 
filter— when  using  low  tar  cigarettes. 

In  addition,  the  lab  facilities  would  be  avail- 
able for  private,  nonprofit  groups  to  use  for 
studies  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  lab's 
costs. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Coalition 
on  Smoking  or  Health— which  represents  the 
American  Lung  Association,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation— the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  Action  on  Smoking  or  Health. 

I  believe  that  cigarette  smoking  is  addictive 
and  that  the  cigarette  companies  know,  or 
should  know,  about  this  addiction.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  for 
both  smokers  and  nonsmokers  and  that  the 
cigarette  companies  know,  or  should  know, 
atxjut  this  danger.  But,  so  far,  cigarettes  are 
legal.  Thus,  I  believe  it  is  very  important  for 
the  consumer— and  especially  young  F>eople — 
to  get  complete  and  truthful  information  atx>ut 
cigarettes. 

This  bill  will  put  pressure  on  the  cigarette 
companies  to  tell  the  truth  in  their  advertise- 
ments, thereby  helping  to  reduce  the  terrible 
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number  of  people  who  die  each  year  from 
smoking. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  5, 19881 
Biix  ON  Smokers'  Suits  Praised 

Washington.— Major  health  organizations 
today  endorsed  a  bill  that  would  enable 
smokers  and  their  families  to  sue  tobacco 
companies  for  damages  on  the  ground  that 
deceptive  advertising  for  cigarettes  residted 
in  serious  injury  or  death. 

The  measure,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tives Thomas  A.  Luken,  Democrat  of  Ohio, 
and  Bob  Whittaker,  Republican  of  Kansas, 
seeks  to  nullify  the  companies'  successful 
argument  in  recent  court  cases  that  govern- 
ment-required health  warnings  on  cigarette 
packages  protect  the  companies  from  legal 
claims. 

Mr.  Luken  told  a  House  subconunittee 
hearing  that  cigarette  companies,  alone 
among  American  Industries,  "hold  them- 
selves to  be  immune  from  legal  responsibil- 
ity for  their  misdeeds  and  claim  a  Congres- 
sional cloak  of  protection,  and  have  gotten 
away  with  it." 

He  said  the  cigarette  labeling  laws  enacted 
since  1965  have  been  'effectively  used"  as  a 
shield  of  immunity  from  liability  because 
the  courts  have  misinterpreted  the  law. 

The  Luken-Whittaker  bill  was  applauded 
by  Scott  D.  Ballin.  chairman  of  the  Coali- 
tion on  Smoking  or  Health,  which  repre- 
sents the  American  Lung  Association,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

NO  RESPONSE  FROM  INDUSTRY 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  overturn  recent  ap- 
peals court  rulings  that  the  Federal  labeling 
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law  pre-empts  state  requirements  for  health 
warnings  on  cigarette  packages  and  adver- 
tising. The  bill  would  allow  the  states  to  re- 
quire tougher  warnings. 

Charles  O.  Whitley,  senior  consultant  to 
the  Tobacco  Institute,  said  the  industry 
trade  association  had  not  taken  a  position 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Luken  said  the  bill  would  retain  cur- 
rent health  warnings  on  cigarette  packs  and 
advertising  but  would  allow  plaintiffs  to  file 
damage  suits  against  cigarette  companies 
even  if  the  latter  comply  with  warning  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  BaUin  said  the  F.T.C.  or  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  should  take  action 
against  certain  cigarette  advertisements  he 
called  misleading. 

"Consumers  who  purchase  low-tar  ciga- 
rettes believing  that  they  are  significantly 
safer  are  paying  for  this  fraud  with  their 
lives,"  said  Dr.  Alfred  Munzer,  a  lung  dis- 
ease specialist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Ballin. 

H.R. 4543 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  authorize  a  continuing  study 
of  tobacco  smoke  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cigarette 
Testing  and  Liability  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  STUDY. 

The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  24  and 
25  as  sections  25  and  26,  respectively,  and  by 
adding  after  section  23  the  following: 
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"Sec.  24.  The  Commission  shall  arrange 
for  a  continuing  study  of  the  constituents  of 
tol>acco  smoke.  The  study  shall  include— 

"(1)  random  testing  of  cigarettes  produced 
or  sold  in  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  amount  of  tar,  nicotine,  carlx>n  monox- 
ide, ammonia,  cyanide,  formaldehyde,  radio- 
active compounds,  and  other  constituents  of 
the  smoke  of  the  cigarettes,  and 

"(2)  the  levels  of  tar,  nicotine,  carbon 
monoxide,  ammonia,  cyanide,  formalde- 
hyde, radioactive  compounds,  and  other 
constituents  of  the  smoke  of  cigarettes 
when  people  change  their  smoking  behavior 
to  compensate  for  lower  levels  of  nicotine. 
The  Commission  shall  arrange  for  a  labora- 
tory of  the  Federal  Government  or  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  laboratory  with  no  connec- 
tion to  a  tobacco  company  to  conduct  the 
study.  In  making  such  arrangement  the 
Commission  shall  require,  as  a  condition  to 
the  arrangement,  that  the  lal>oratory  shall 
conduct  similar  studies  for  private  nonprofit 
groups.  The  Commission  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
study.". 

SEC.  3.  PREEMPTION  AND  LIABILITY. 

The  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  is  amended  by  amending  sec- 
tion 5  (15  U.S.C.  1334)  to  read  as  follows: 

"liability 
"Sec.  5.  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  sections  4  jmd  7  shall  not  relieve 
any  person  from  any  liability  at  common 
law  or  under  State  statutory  law  to  any 
person.". 
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m  Jt 


The  House 
The    Chapla^ 

Ford,    D.D., 

prayer 
As  we  pray 

Your  hand 

the  gift  of 

people  You  wo^d 

to  walk  the 

deeds  of  mercy 

Justice  and  to 

pediency  of 

gracious  God, 

the  full  knowledge 

bility  to  all  people 

love,  mercy. 

You.  Amen. 


at  10  a.m. 
Rev.    James   David 
dffered    the    following 


do<s 
coui  age— courage 


for  the  blessings  that 
give,  so  we  pray  for 
to  be  the 
have  us  be,  courage 
of  truth,  to  act  with 
courage  to  speak  for 
ifum  away  from  the  ex- 
moment.  Lead  us,  O 
hrough  this  day  with 
that  our  responsi- 
is  to  do  Justice, 
aid  walk  hvunbly  with 


th( 


THE 


SPEAKIR 


The 
amined  the 
proceedings 
House  his 

Pursuant  to 
Journal  stands 

Mr.  HASTER 
ant  to  clause  1, 
on  agreeing  to 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKIlR 
the  Chair's  appi  oval 

The  question 
Speaker  aimouiced 
peared  to  have 

Mr 
object  to  the 
a  quorum  is  not 
point  of  order 
present. 

The  SPEAKBjl 
is  not  present. 

The  SergeanI 
absent  Member: 

The  vote 
device,  and  the4e 
100,  not  voting 


The  Chair  has  ex- 
Joi^al  of  the  last  day's 
announces    to    the 
apprdvaJ  thereof. 

clause   1,  rule  I,   the 
(  pproved. 

r.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
he  Speaker's  approval 


haste:  IT 


v<  te 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Berman 

BevUl 

Bilbray 

Bonior 

Bonker 


Matter  set  in 
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JOURNAL 


The  question  is  on 
of  the  Journal, 
was  taken;   and  the 
that  the  ayes  ap- 


Mr.    Speaker.    I 

on  the  ground  that 

present  and  make  the 

that  a  quorum  is  not 


Evidently  a  quonmi 
at  Arms  will  notify 


taken  by  electronic 
were— yeas  278,  nays 
,  as  follows: 
[R^ll  No.  134] 
YEAS-278 


13, 


Boi  >ki 
Bos  ;o 
Boi  Cher 
Bre  man 
Bra  imfield 
Brti  vn  (CA) 
Bn  ce 
Brv  int 
Btu  Lamante 
Byi  in 
Cal  ahan 
Car  ipbell 
Cai  Un 
Cai  ser 
Cai  • 

Chi  pman 
Chi  ppell 
Cla  ke 
Cle  nent 
CUi  ger 
Cm  ts 
Co<  Iho 


Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 


Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ({TT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Sunning 


Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Michel 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

NAYS- 100 

Burton 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 


Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stall  ings 

stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


DeWine 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Emerson 

Fields 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gregg 


Hastert 

McDade 

Smith.  Robert 

Hefley 

McGrath 

(NH) 

Herger 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith.  Robert 

Hunter 

Molinari 

(OR) 

Hyde 

Moorhead 

Solomon 

Inhofe 

Murphy 

Stangeland 

Ireland 

Parris 

Stump 

Jacobs 

Penny 

Sundquist 

Kolbe 

Porter 

Swindall 

Konnyu 

Pursell 

Tauke 

Kyi 

Rhodes 

Thomas  (CA) 

Lagomarslno 

Roberts 

Upton 

LatU 

Rogers 

Vander  Jagt 

Leach  (lA) 

Roukema 

Vucanovich 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sax  ton 

Walker 

Lightfoot 

Schroeder 

Weber 

Livingston 

Schuette 

Wheat 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Wolf 

Lungren 

Shays 

Young  (AK) 

Madigan 

Sikorski 

Young  (PL) 

Marlenee 

Skeen 

Martin  (ID 

Smith  (TX) 

McCandless 

Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-53 

Akaka 

Feighan 

Martin  (NY) 

Aspin 

Flake 

Meyers 

Biaggi 

Foglietta 

Mica 

Boggs 

Foley 

Moody 

Boland 

Ford  (MI) 

Oxley 

Boulter 

Frenzel 

Pashayan 

Boxer 

Frost 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Gephardt 

Ridge 

Collins 

Gray  (ID 

Smith  (lA) 

Courter 

Gray  (PA) 

Spence 

Dellums 

Hansen 

St  Germain 

Dickinson 

Jones  (TN) 

Stratton 

Dingell 

Kemp 

Vento 

Dixon 

Lehman  (CA) 

Weiss 

Duncan 

Lewis  (CA) 

Whittaker 

Dyson 

Lipinski 

Williams 

Edwards  (OK) 
Pawell 

Lukens.  Donald 
Mack 

Wilson 

D  1022 

Mr.  ROE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  SHOULD  PROCLAIM  A 
GENERAL  AMNESTY  FOR  IM- 
PRISONED CHRISTIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sharp).  The  unfinished  business  is  the 
question  of  suspending  the  rules  and 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution, 
H.  Con.  Res.  223,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, H.  Con.  Res.  223,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  394,  nays 
0,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.'07  p.m. 

this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


Ackerman 
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Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 
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Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 
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Bilbray 

Bilirakis 
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Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay  ^ 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crmic 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 


[Roll  No.  1351 

YEAS— 394 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 


Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Permy 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 


Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

R(xlino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 


Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Rot)crt 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 

NAYS— 0 


Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 


H.  Rb.  451 

Resolved,  That  Representative  McCrery 
of  Louisiana  be  and  is  hereby  elected  to  the 
Committee  on  Budget. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NOT  VOTING-37 


Akaka 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boulter 

Brooks 

Collins 

Cooper 

Courter 

Crockett 

Dixon 

Duncan 

Feighan 

Flake 


Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gray  (ID 
Gray  (PA) 
Hansen 
Johnson  (CT) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kemp 

Lehman  (CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lipinski 
Lukens,  Donald 
Mack 

D  1041 


Martin  (ID 

Mica 

Moody 

Pepper 

Ridge 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Spence 

Stratton 

Weiss 

Whittaker 


Mr.  SHARP  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thir(is  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "Con- 
current resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  proclaim  a  general  am- 
nesty for  imprisoned  Christians  and 
allow  Christians  to  practice  their  faith 
within  their  churches  and  homes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  BUDGET 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  451)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


URGING  MEMBERS  TO  PASS 
THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RESTO- 
RATION ACT 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  said  he  will  veto  the 
trade  bill,  not  because  of  consider- 
ations of  international  trade,  but  be- 
cause of  the  plant  closing  notification 
provision.  He  has  also  threatened  to 
veto  H.R.  1834,  the  Minimum  Wage 
Restoration  Act,  soon  to  be  considered 
in  the  House.  Working  people  of 
America  deserve  plant  closing  notifica- 
tion and  a  decent  working  wage. 

Minimum  wage  opponents  argue 
that  unemployment  will  increase  if 
this  legislation  is  enacted.  They  are  ig- 
noring history.  The  minimum  wage 
has  been  raised  13  times  since  1950. 
Employment  has  gone  up  after  12  of 
the  increases. 

Despite  over  5  years  of  economic 
growth,  there  still  exists  a  large 
number  of  working  poor.  There  has 
not  been  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  since  1975.  Per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  has  increased  from 
$7,400  in  1975  to  $17,536  in  1986.  But 
the  minimum  wage  has  remained  at- 
$3.35.  A  great  income  disparity  exists 
between  the  working  poor  and  the  rest 
of  America,  $3.35  per  hour  is  simply 
not  enough  for  an  individual,  much 
less  a  family,  to  live  decently.  Basic 
justice  dictates  that  it  is  time  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  pass  the  Minimum  Wage 
Restoration  Act. 


THE  BEST  PRESIDENT  THE 
JAPANESE  EVER  HAD 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  ecstatic.  The  trade  deficit 
for  March  is  under  $10  billion.  That  is 
only  $120  billion  annually. 

He  said  that  our  plan  is  working. 
Meanwhile,  our  trading  partners  are 
laughing  and  they  keep  laughing  all 
the  way  to  the  bank.  They  like  his 
program,  too.  They  like  it  a  lot.  In 
fact,  they  want  him  also  to  veto  the 
trade  bill.  They  agree  with  him  100 
percent. 

I  say  we  should  start  a  new  plan  of 
action  in  the  House.  We  should  export 
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asked  and  was  given 
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revise  and  extend  her 


Mr.  Speaker.  AID  an- 
week   that  they  would 
to  the  Contras  in 
and     Nicaragua, 
providing  food  and  other 
to  be  delivered  by  neu- 
to  Contras  in  cease- 
action  violates  the 
the  Central  American 
the  humanitarian  as- 
passed  by  the  Con- 


M  ami. 


Tiis 


aid 


violation  of  the  law,  the 

also  refuses  to  release 

(toAS  for  the  verification 

established  by  the  Sapoa 


agreement  and  U.S.  law.  This  refusal 
is  based  on  claims  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  satisfied  demands  for  ac- 
countability of  funds. 

Administration  officials  acknowledge 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for 
cash  for  the  Contras.  They  are,  howev- 
er, so  anxious  to  disburse  this  cash, 
that  they  will  rely  on  a  self-monitor- 
ing, self-policing  mechanism.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  Contras  are  re- 
sponsibile  for  the  previous  disappear- 
ance of  at  least  $27  million  in  United 
States  humanitarian  assistance,  as 
well  as  countless  additional  dollars 
from  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

While  the  administration  will  not  re- 
lease funds  to  a  reputable  organization 
like  the  OAS,  for  legally  mandated  ac- 
tivities, it  will  give  cash  willingly  to 
the  Contras  through  mechanisms 
which  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and 
may  also  violate  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the  will  of  this 
body  that  the  administration  give  cash 
to  the  Contras,  an  action  not  included 
in  law,  and  at  the  same  time,  ignore 
legislation  passed  by  this  body  to  es- 
tablish and  fund  a  verification  com- 
mission? 

We  must  insist  that  AID  obey  the 
law. 


problem,  and  such  a  tragedy  occurred 
in  Kentucky  this  past  weekend  when 
27  young  children  and  their  chaperons 
were  killed  in  a  terrible  accident  in 
which  their  schoolbus  was  struck  by  a 
drunken  driver  driving  a  pickup  truck 
the  wrong  way  on  1-71  near  Carroll- 
ton.  KY. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  co- 
sponsors  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 276,  which  is  a  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Surgeon  General  should  de- 
clare drunk  driving  as  a  national  crisis. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  on  that  res- 
olution I  hope  will  join  it  and  perhaps 
the  terrible  carnage  which  took  place 
in  Kentucky  last  weekend  might  expe- 
dite the  consideration  of  that  piece  of 
legislation. 

Yesterday  the  Kentucky  delegation 
joined  together  in  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  asking  the  President  to  take 
full  advantage  of  his  bully  pulpit  to 
make  sure  that  the  Nation  focuses  on 
the  problems  of  drunk  driving  and  also 
to  marshal  all  its  resources  against 
that  terrible  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  wrap  up  by  ex- 
tending condolences  to  the  families  of 
the  children  and  the  adults  who  were 
killed  in  that  terrible  accident. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  CANADIAN  FREE 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Canadian  Free 
Trade  Agreement  which  was  yesterday 
passed  on  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

This  is  a  very  positive  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  the  American  and  Canadian 
Governments  and  represents  a  major 
step  forward  for  international  trade 
generally,  as  it  levels  the  playing  fields 
between  our  two  nations.  It  means 
that  rather  than  confronting  a  whole 
barrier  of  custom  duties  and  trade  em- 
bargoes, we  will  be  able  to  trade  evenly 
and  fairly  with  this,  our  major  trading 
partner. 

For  New  Hampshire,  it  is  especially 
appropriate  because  of  our  unique  re- 
lationship with  Cfuiada  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  capacity  to  export 
more  goods  made  in  New  Hampshire 
to  Canada. 


SUPPORT  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  276  DIRECTING 
SURGEON  GENERAL  TO  DE- 
CLARE DRUNK  DRIVING  A  NA- 
TIONAL CRISIS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately it  often  takes  a  tragedy  to 
focus  national  attention  on  a  burning 


PROHIBIT  ADVERTISING  BY 
GAMBLING  CASINOS 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  we  will  be  taking  up  H.R.  3146, 
which  if  not  amended  will  allow  the 
gambling  casinos,  the  Golden  Nugget 
and  Trump's  gambling  casinos  and 
others,  to  advertise  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.  They  will  be  able  to  say 
and  talk  about  their  blackjack  tables 
and  how  their  slot  machines  operate 
and  different  things  like  this. 

Now,  we  would  hope  that  we  could 
go  back  to  existing  law  which  prohib- 
its that.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]  and  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  on  Thursday  which  would 
prohibit  the  gambling  casinos,  for- 
profit  gambling  casinos,  to  advertise 
using  the  mails  and  radio  and  televi- 
sion in  your  States. 

We  would  urge  that  when  that 
amendment  comes  up  you  support  it 
so  that  we  can  keep  the  existing  law 
whereby  gambling  casinos  carmot  ad- 
vertise on  radio  and  television  and  in 
the  U.S.  mails  urging  people  to  come 
to  Las  Vegas  or  Atlantic  City  to 
gamble. 


A  TEMPORARY  BLIP  ON  THE 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  answer  to  the 
trade  problem  has  been  to  allow  a 
flood  of  imports  into  this  country  and 
to  try  to  solve  the  problem  by  devalu- 
ing the  dollar.  Meanwhile,  the  Presi- 
dent is  sitting  on  a  trade  bill  passed 
here  and  is  poised  to  veto  it  at  a  time 
when  our  trade  deficit  this  year  will  go 
over  $100  billion  with  other  nations,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a 
temporary  blip  this  past  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  that  blip 
and  see  what  happened.  Certain  coun- 
tries, like  Canada  and  Western  Europe 
and  even  South  Korea,  have  opened 
their  markets  a  little  bit  to  the  United 
States,  but  some  markets,  like  Japan, 
remain  entirely  closed.  Last  month's 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  totaled  $4.5 
billion.  Annualizing  that,  it  is  about 
$50  billion  of  trade  deficit  that  we  will 
face  with  them. 

A  trade  bill  with  people  who  do  not 
play  by  the  same  rules  is  not  only  nec- 
essary, it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  sign  the  trade  bill. 


FIRE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ED 
MEESE 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  2  months  ago  I  wrote  to 
the  President  and  encouraged  him  to 
fire  Attorney  General  Ed  Meese.  Un- 
fortunately, that  action  has  not  taken 
place.  Day  after  day  it  becomes  crystal 
clear  that  Mr.  Meese  cannot  do  his 
job.  He  cannot  be  effective  and  he 
cannot  serve  this  administration  nor 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  good  loyal  Re- 
publican. I  encourage  you  to  let  Mr. 
Meese  go.  The  American  people  have 
had  enough.  The  chief  law  enforce- 
ment agent  of  this  Nation  must  be 
above  reproach,  and  unfortunately  he 
is  not. 

The  issue  has  turned  into  a  circus.  It 
continues  to  paralyze  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  war  on  drugs  and  this 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  Mr. 
Meese  would  go  on  his  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  all  for  loyalty, 
but  that  loyalty  must  be  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  first  and  foremost. 


from  wrong-doing  charges  opens  up  a 
whole  new  area  of  criminal  rights. 
Think  of  it.  This  administration  which 
has  sometimes  viewed  an  accused  per- 
son's constitutional  rights  with  the 
same  disdain  as  carrying  week-old  gar- 
bage to  the  curb  opens  up  a  whole  new 
area  today. 

According  to  the  Meese  doctrine,  the 
Miranda  warnings  to  the  accused 
should  now  be  expanded.  Questions 
arise.  Should  an  arresting  officer  now 
advise  the  accused,  "You  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  the  press 
secretary  of  your  choice.  If  you  cannot 
afford  a  press  secretary,  the  court  will 
appoint  one  for  you." 

Assume  there  is  a  later  conviction. 
Can  the  Meese  doctrine  on  appeal 
result  in  turning  convicted  criminals 
loose  on  the  grounds  that  their  press 
secretary  did  not  represent  them  "ag- 
gressively enough"?  What  about  the 
one  telephone  call  that  is  permitted? 
Does  a  miscreant  now  have  to  choose 
between  calling  his  lawyer  or  his  press 
secretary? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  this  latest 
liberalization  by  the  Meese  Justice  De- 
partment. I  can  see  the  jail  house  law- 
yers now  filing  writs  of  appeal,  do  not 
worry  about  the  statute  of  limitations 
or  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  adequate  rep- 
resentation now  depends  on  the  timely 
filing  of  the  press  release. 
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AREA 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  firing 
this  week  of  his  press  secretary  by  At- 
torney General  Meese  for  not  being 
aggressive  enough  in  defending  him 


Japanese  have  apparently  made  a 
similar  offer. 

If.  however,  we  delay,  the  Europeans 
will  proceed  with  their  own.  smaller 
SSC  and  their  resources— which  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  we  need— and  their  scien- 
tific talents  wiU  be  lost  to  us. 

Our  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply 
cannot  afford  to  procrastinate  and.  in 
the  process,  lose  world  leadership  in 
high  energy  physics  to  our  foreign 
competitors.  I  hope  the  Senate  has 
greater  vision  than  we  and  can  make 
the  commitment  to  go  forward  with 
the  SSC. 


GO  FORWARD  WITH  THE  SU- 
PERCONDUCTING SUPER  COL- 
LIDER NOW 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  passed,  and  I  support- 
ed, the  appropriation  for  energy  and 
water  projects.  The  bill  contained  only 
$100  million  of  the  $363  million  the 
President  had  requested  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider,  and.  no 
funds  for  construction.  In  addition, 
the  report  contained  language  suggest- 
ing no  commitment  should  be  made  to 
building  the  SSC  until  a  new  adminis- 
tration was  in  office  and  could  make 
its  own  review  of  the  project  next 
year. 

Normally.  I  might  agree  that  in  the 
face  of  huge  deficits  a  decision  like 
this  should  be  withheld  until  the  fiscal 
picture  brightens.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entire  scientific  world  awaits  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  go  forward  and 
substantial  foreign  resources  will  be 
lost— not  to  say  America's  lead  in  high 
energy  physics— if  we  delay  much 
longer. 

I  met  last  week  with  Dr.  Carlo 
Rubbia,  Nobel  Prize  wirmer  and  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  European  Nuclear 
Research  Center.  Dr.  Rubbia  was  clear 
that  if  the  United  States  would  pro- 
ceed, European  scientists  and  equip- 
ment would  be  available  to  us.  The 


DRUNK  DRIVING— A  NATIONAL 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  and  reempha- 
size,  as  did  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli],  the 
fact  that  it  does  take  a  horrible  trage- 
dy to  focus  national  attention  on  a 
problem  such  as  we  have  relating  to 
drunk  driving. 

Late  last  Saturday  night  in  CarroU- 
ton  County,  KY,  27  Kentuckians, 
mostly  young  people,  all  returning 
from  an  enjoyable  afternoon  at  a  rec- 
reational park,  going  back  home  late, 
members  of  a  church  in  Radcliff,  KY, 
were  killed. 

The  driver  of  the  vehicle  that  killed 
these  young  people  was  driving  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Interstate  71.  He  was 
headed  north  in  the  south-bound  lane 
of  Interstate  71,  and  these  27  people 
were  killed  and  many  others  are  in 
critical  and  serious  condition  in  Louis- 
ville and  CarroUton  Hospitals.  What  a 
tragedy.  The  person  who  was  dnmk 
driving  has  now  been  charged  with  the 
murder  of  27  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully  many  of  us 
will  cosponsor  House  Resolution  276.  a 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  that  the 
Surgeon  General  declare  drunk  driv- 
ing a  national  crisis.  Indeed  it  is. 


EQUATING  CIGARETTES  WITH 
ILLEGAL  DRUGS  IS  WRONG 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  lumping 
cigarettes  in  the  same  category  as  ille- 
gal, mind-altering  drugs  such  as 
heroin,  cocaine.  PCP.  and  crack  is 
wrong  and.  frankly,  dangerous. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  over  the  rela- 
tive physical  health  effects  of  any  of 
these  substances.  But  I  will  say  this— 
nicotine  is  not  tearing  at  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society  as  are  these 
drugs.  Nicotine  is  not  consigning  mil- 
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ers in  automobiles.  I  hope  other  Mem- 
bers will  join  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
637. 


CONTRAS  STARVING  AT  THE 
HAND  OP  MODERATES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  went  on  and  on  over  the 
last  few  months,  particularly  August 
through  February,  about  "giving 
peace  a  chance  in  Central  America." 

Instead  of  giving  peace  a  chance,  it 
looks  like  the  U.S.  Congress  has  made 
this  hemisphere  safe  for  communism. 

I  have  here  a  letter  written  by  the 
people  that  OUie  North  described  as 
vacillating,  unpredictable,  on-again- 
off-again  Congressmen,  the  so-called 
moderates  in  both  parties.  Responding 
to  a  vicious  crackdown  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas the  House  Democrats  are  warn- 
ing the  Sandinistas  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  make  threats  of  the  guillo- 
tine, starve  to  death  the  Contras,  and 
jeopardize  the  Sapoa  peace  process, 
that  they  will  do  something  in  the 
Congress.  They  might  pass  another 
resolution  telling  them  that  we  think 
Commimists  are  naughty  and  that 
they  do  not  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
They  might  even  tell  the  Communists 
that  we  want  them  to  do  something 
other  than  what  they  did  at  Yalta, 
Panmunjom,  Paris  in  January  1973, 
and  now  in  Managua.  How  long  are 
liberals  going  to  believe  all  the  lying 
that  goes  on  down  there? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  these  Members 
realize  as  the  Democratic  resistance 
shrivels  up  and  starves  in  Nicaragua 
that  when  they  finally  decide  to 
refund  them  militarily,  there  will  not 
be  anybody  there  to  fight  for  freedom. 
The  people  who  in  short  order,  will 
have  killed  them  off  from  this  Cham- 
ber call  themselves  moderates.  And  I 
believe  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask:  How 
much  is  Jim  Wright  of  Texas  willing 
to  tolerate? 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION.  1989 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  449  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  449 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4586)  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes,  all  p)oints  of  order  against  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  beginning  on 
page  2,  line  1  through  page  8,  line  13.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 


printed  in  section  2  of  this  resolution,  by, 
and  if  offered  by,  Representative  Richard- 
son of  New  Mexico  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

Sec.  2.  On  page  5,  lines  8  and  9,  strike 
"$163,400,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•'$163,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993.  of  which  $100,000  shall  be 
for  the  design  of  an  armory  in  Clovls,  New 
Mexico". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gejdenson).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Quillen],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  appropriations 
bills  are  privileged  imder  the  rules  of 
the  House,  this  rule  merely  provides 
waivers  of  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
4586,  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
against  an  amendment  to  that  bill.  As 
is  customary  with  appropriations  bills, 
the  debate  time  will  be  determined  by 
a  unanimous  consent  request  made  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill  before  the  bill 
is  considered. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2  of  rule  XXI 
against  specified  provisions  of  H.R. 
4586.  Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibits 
unauthorized  appropriations  and  legis- 
lative provisions  in  a  general  appro- 
priation bill.  However,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  House  on  May  11 
passed  H.R.  4264.  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  for  fiscal  1989. 
which  contained  the  authorizations 
for  military  construction  projects  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  Since  this  legis- 
lation has  not  yet  become  law,  it  is 
necessary  to  waive  this  point  of  order 
against  the  provisions  beginning  on— 
page  2,  line  1  through  page  8,  line  13. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI  against  an  amendment 
printed  in  section  2  of  this  resolution, 
by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Richardson  of  New  Mexico.  The 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  supports  this 
waiver  for  this  amendment,  which 
would  appropriate  $100,000  in  design 
money  for  an  armory  in  Clovis,  NM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4586  appropriates 
about  $8.8  billion  for  military  con- 
struction in  fiscal  1989.  The  funding  in 
this  legislation  is  consistent  both  with 
the  budget  summit  agreement  and 
with  the  House-passed  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  appropriations  also  track  the 
levels  established  by  the  House-passed 
Defense  authorization  bill. 

The  bill  appropriates  funding  for 
three  military  construction  projects 
totaling  $11.5  million  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  part  of  which  I 
represent.  The  largest  project  is  a  ren- 


ovation of  a  building  for  the  Foreign 
Technology  Division,  which  studies 
the  aerospace  science  and  technology 
of  other  nations  and  evaluates  their 
potential  threat  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. The  other  two  construction 
projects  include  an  addition  to  the  Air- 
craft Modification  Center  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Division  and  a  ren- 
ovation of  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Headquarters  Command  Post.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  for  their  atten- 
tion to  enhancing  the  contributions  of 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  to 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  this  straightforward 
rule,  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  moving  this  second  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  early  in  the  session.  We 
have  already  considered  one  general 
appropriation  bill  and  have  passed  it. 
This  is  a  giant  step  forward  from  the 
delays  we  experienced  during  the  last 
year  and  in  sessions  prior  to  that.  I 
hope  that  we  can  get  the  other  appro- 
priation bills  on  target  and  move  them 
forward  so  that  we  can  complete  the 
business  of  the  House  without  a  last- 
minute  rush  and  a  last-minute  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  congratulations 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  fine  job  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  bill 
fimds  support  projects  for  our  Armed 
Forces  in  this  coimtry  and  around  the 
world.  We  all  know  that  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  opposition  to  the  rule.  The 
administration  is  satisfied  with  the 
total  amount  in  the  bill  although  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  amounts  allocat- 
ed for  certain  projects.  The  waivers  in 
the  rule  su-e  necessary.  Part  of  the  au- 
thorization was  included  in  the  de- 
fense bill  that  we  just  got  through 
passing  but  the  waivers  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  move  this  bill  forward  at 
this  time,  because  that  authorization 
bill  has  not  yet  been  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  so  that  the  House  can  get  down  to 
the  business  of  considering  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  we  passed  the  appropriations 
biU  yesterday  it  became  fairly  appar- 
ent that  the  House  was  willing  to 
accept  language  that  mandates  drug- 
free    workplaces    across    the    coimtry 


wherever  there  is  Federal  money  in- 
volved. I  take  this  time  to  explain  that 
there  is  a  long  version  of  that  amend- 
ment which  is  available  which  sets  out 
a  whole  standard  of  procedures  as  to 
how  this  would  work.  It  allows  for  ap- 
peals. It  allows  for  the  kinds  of  defini- 
tions that  probably  should  be  a  part  of 
that  kind  of  effort.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
such  legislation  becomes  legislation  in 
an  appropriations  bill,  and  that  could 
not  be  offered. 

I  am  really  taking  the  time  to  ask 
the  Committee  on  Rules  whether  it 
would  be  possible  on  future  kinds  of 
rules  on  appropriation  bills  to  perhaps 
get  a  waiver  to  allow  the  long  version 
of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  so 
that  we  are  using  a  real  standard  on 
the  floor. 

It  is  apparent  the  House  is  going  to 
accept  this  language.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  better  to  accept  the  detailed 
language  rather  than  the  short  form, 
and  I  guess  I  direct  it  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Is  there  any  chance 
we  might  be  able  to  get  it  considered 
as  a  way  of  resolving  a  dilemma  for 
some  Members  who  are  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  all  of  these  things 
are  not  spelled  out? 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  He  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  many  times.  I  think 
that  he  has  as  much  chance  to  have 
his  amendment  included  in  the  rule  as 
anybody  else,  and  I  think  he  needs  to 
come  and  take  his  chances  and  let  us 
hear  it.  We  will  deliberate  on  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  was  not  aware  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  met  on  these  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  I  have  asked  the  staff 
on  our  side  to  let  me  know  of  future 
kinds  of  considerations  so  that  I  can 
come  up.  I  just  think  that  it  would  be 
useful  perhaps  if  we  are  going  to 
accept  the  language  to  accept  lan- 
guage which  in  fact  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  attorneys.  I  will  be  glad  to 
bring  it  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  biU  (H.R.  4586)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lowery]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gejdenson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OT  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4586,  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agresment,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lowery]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  today  the  fiscal  year 
1989  military  construction  and  family 
housing  appropriation  bill.  The  bill  we 
are  recommending  amounts  to  $8.8  bil- 
lion. Not  included  in  this  bill  is  a  prior 
year  appropriation  of  $214  million  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  which,  when  added  to 
the  bill  amounts  to  approximately  $9 
billion.  The  combined  total,  which  is 
used  for  scorekeeping  purposes,  is  $2 
million  under  the  President's  request 
and  consistent  with  the  spending 
limits  set  in  the  November  1987  budget 
summit  for  both  budget  authority  and 
outlays. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  bill  is  over 
last  year's  level  and  may  want  to  make 
reductions  for  that  reason.  For  the 
Members,  I  would  like  to  put  several 
things  in  perspective  regarding  this  in- 
crease. First  of  all,  if  you  were  to  com- 
pare the  1989  level  with  the  1985  fund- 
ing level  you  will  find  that  military 
construction  has  experienced  real  neg- 
ative growth  of  over  8  percent.  Second, 
during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and 
1988  significant  reductions  to  the 
President's  request  for  military  con- 
struction in  the  amount  of  $5.4  billion 
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$99  million  for  the  dollar  devaluation, 
but  offset  the  increase  with  reductions 
of  $113  million  on  overseas  projects. 

Since  I  have  been  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  we  have  been  united  in 
demanding  that  our  allies  share  more 
of  the  burden  of  defense  costs  for  pro- 
grams in  Elurope  and  in  Asia,  especial- 
ly when  our  allies  reap  many  economic 
benefits  from  our  defense  investments 
and  commitments.  Through  the  years, 
this  has  been  a  difficult  fight,  but  we 
have  had  some  success.  I  am  glad  to  fi- 
nally see  the  President  and  Secretary 
Carlucci  taking  the  initiative  to  nego- 
tiate for  increased  burdensharing  with 
our  allies.  Likewise,  I'm  glad  to  hear 
the  Presidental  candidates  talking 
about  this  important  issue.  This  bill, 
once  again,  addresses  the  burdenshar- 
ing issue  in  real  terms  by  cutting  $25 
million  in  programs  that  should  be 
funded  by  our  allies. 

As  a  part  of  the  burdensharing  initi- 
ative, this  bill  also  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  military  construction  and  family 
housing  funds  to  effect  the  relocation 
of  the  401st  Tactical  Wing  from  Torre- 
jon,  Spain,  to  another  country.  We 
feel  that  this  should  be  paid  for  by 
NATO  and/or  Spain. 

On  the  domestic  side,  this  is  the 
third  year  of  funding  for  strategic 
homeporting.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending funds  in  the  amount  of  $173 
million  for  funding  at  eight  of  the 
nine  proposed  homeporting  sites. 

About  $78  million  is  provided  for  the 
initial  beddown  of  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  at  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base,  MO. 

No  funds  are  provided  for  the  re- 
quested $31  million  for  the  MX  rail 
garrison  facilities  at  F.E.  Warren  Air 
Force  Base.  WY.  These  funds  were  de- 
ferred without  prejudice  pending  a  de- 
cision of  system  deployment  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  next  administra- 
tion. 

After  several  years  of  challenging 
the  Navy's  plan  for  relocation  of  a 
naval  complex  at  Naples,  Italy,  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  initial  fund- 
ing for  a  relocation  plan  which  wiU 
save  over  $100  million  from  the  Navy's 
original  plan  for  relocation. 

As  long  as  the  national  policy  is  to 
maintain  an  All- Volunteer  Force,  qual- 
ity of  life  projects  such  as  new  bar- 
racks, housing,  and  child  care  centers 
must  be  provided  to  keep  the  top  per- 
formers in  the  service.  In  this  bUl  the 
committee  is  recommending  $284  mil- 
lion for  new  housing  construction  of 
3,200  new  units,  plus  funds  for  whole 
house  renovation  of  existing  units  that 
are  more  than  30  years  old. 

This  year  the  committee  is  taking 
the  initiative  to  have  the  Department 
formulate  an  installment  purchase 
proposal  for  family  housing  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  Government  commit- 
ting itself  to  expensive  leasing  for  the 
next  20  to  30  years. 


The  committee  is  also  recommend- 
ing $351  million  for  barracks  to  re- 
place World  War  II  barracks.  Even 
with  this  level  of  funding,  245,000  men 
and  women  still  remain  in  substandard 
World  War  II  structures. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  H.R.  4686— MIUTART 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  FAMILY  HOUSING  BILL 

CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZATION 

Funding  of  the  requested  $49.6  mil- 
lion for  a  demilitarization  facility  at 
Tooele  Army  Depot,  UT,  has  been  de- 
ferred without  prejudice.  The  commit- 
tee recognizes  that  there  are  contrac- 
turai  advantages  to  combining  all  costs 
for  construction,  equipment,  and  oper- 
ations into  a  single  prociirement 
effort.  Therefore,  funding  was  de- 
ferred pending  resolution  of  funding 
for  the  equipment  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

LIGHT  INFANTRY  DIVISION 

Funding  in  the  amount  of  $36  mil- 
lion has  been  approved  for  projects  at 
Fort  Richardson  and  Fort  Wainwright 
consistent  with  the  House  recommend- 
ed authorization  levels.  However, 
funding  of  $27  million  for  new  family 
housing  has  been  denied. 

HONDURAS 

Funding  of  $3.05  million  has  been 
provided  for  replacement  of  "CAT" 
huts,  construction  of  new  dining  and 
latrine  facilities  at  Palmerola  Air  Base, 
Honduras.  The  committee  considers 
this  project  to  be  a  quality  of  life 
project  and  not  a  statement  of  Central 
American  policy. 

OVERSEAS  PROGRAMS— ARMY 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $57  million 
have  been  denied  for  Army  projects  in 
Germany.  Reductions  were  made  to 
the  lowest  priority  projects  to  help 
pay  for  on-going  projects  that  are  af- 
fected by  currency  shortfall. 

STRATEGIC  HOBIEPORTING 

Funding  in  the  amount  of 
$172,720,000  is  provided  for  8  of  the  9 
strategic  homeporting  sites  which 
amounts  to  a  net  reduction  of 
$18,150,000  from  the  President's  re- 
quest. Reductions  were  made  at  the 
sites  of  Staten  Island,  NY,  Everett, 
WA,  and  San  Francisco,  CA.  No  funds, 
to  date,  have  been  provided  for  the 
San  Francisco  site. 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE— KINGS  BAY 

Funding  in  the  amount  of  $56.3  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  the  Naval  Subma- 
rine Base  at  Kings  Bay,  GA.  The  fund- 
ing level  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  the  House  recom- 
mended authorization  amount. 

RELOCATION  OF  NAPLES  COMPLEX.  ITALY 

Funding  of  $21.6  million  is  provided 
for  relocation  of  a  portion  of  the  Navy 
Complex  at  Agnano,  Italy  to  Capodi- 
chino  Airport,  Italy.  The  relocation 
plan  represents  a  savings  of  more  than 
$100  million  from  the  Navy's  original 
plan  to  move  to  Capua.  Italy. 
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TITAN  IV  LAUNCH  PAD  ing.    Thcrcforc,    the    committee    has  offset  of  $4.4  million  each  year  over 

Funding  of  $25  million  is  provided  taken  the  initiative  by  directing  the  the    25-year    economic    life    of    the 

for  the  first  phase  of  construction  of  a  administration  to  submit  a  pilot  pro-  project.  The  net  present  value  of  these 

Titan  IV  launch  pad  at  Vandenburg  gram  as  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1990  savings,  discounted  at  10  percent,  is 

Air  Force  Base.  CA.  Total  construction  program.                     ^  $39.4  million.                             .  „  .  . 

cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $107  In  conclusion,  the  biU  we  are  recom-  Construction  of  the  Target  Mainte- 

^ij__  mending  is  bipartisan;  it  is  balanced;  it  nance  Facility  at  Naval  Air  Station. 

LARGE  ROCKET  TEST  FACILITY  provldes  for  the  hlghcst  priority  mill-  North  Island.  CA.  at  a  cost  of  $2.8  mil- 

■^,^M^^  r.f  *M  «,niioT,  ie  nrnvirfpd  tary  construction  requirements;  and  it  uon  will  result  in  avoiding  an  invest- 

.  ^^It  Lli  S  oon^t,^,rHnn  of  a  is  consistent  with  the  spending  limits  ment  of  $19.5  million  to  purchase  new 

I°j:,Sv  t?tP^t^k/t  en^n^s  a?^i2u  <>*  ^he  economic  summit.  In  all  my  targets  and  an  annual  transportation 

f^iS  hi^h  amt^es   Sf^roS:?^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  subcommittee,  we  have  cost  of  $216,000. 

^^i^!5  S  A^oirf  ^r  Poree  bS^  always  produced  a  bill  that  is  bi-parti-  The  sum  of  $1.6  million  to  purchase 

be  located  '^^^^'IJ^^^J^F^l"^^  san  and  this  year  is  no  exception.  the  Walter  Reed  Inn,  eliminating  an 

TN  and  is  expected  to  cost  about  $183  ^  ^^^^  .^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^p.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

™"^°'^-  preciation  to  all  the  members  of  the       construction  of  1,000  units  of  family 

BURDENSHARING  INITIATIVES  MUitary  ConstHictlon  Subcommittee,    housing  is  estimated  to  result  in  the 

Consistent  with  the  cormnittee  s  j  ^^^j^j  ^^^  ^  particularly  thank  our  reduction  of  between  $5.5  and  $6  mil- 
commitment  to  mcreased  burdenshar-  ranking  Republican,  Bill  Lowery,  for  ijo^  ^^  annual  housing  allowances, 
ing,  the  committee  has  demed  funds  "i  his  diligence  and  help  in  puUing  to-  ^his  bill  includes  $284  million  for  con- 
the  amount  of  $24.7  million  for  the  ggther  this  bill.  I  reserve  the  balance  struction  of  3,200  units,  resulting  in  an 
following  requested  projects:  of  niy  time.  annual  savings  of  approximately  $19.2 

Wartime  host  nation  sup-  n  uon  million 

port.  Germany -$5,000,000  ^„^°  ^  f  ^  ,..       •       K>r  Mr     Chairman,    several    intangible 

Defense    Language    Insti-  n^jr.    LOWERY    of    California.    Mr.     u^„t,fit^ r!ffv.i^  wii   ot-o  nhirioT^hnt 

tute.  Lackland  AFB.TX.  -2.000.000    chairman.  I  yield  myself  as  much  time    ^5"^^„fh«.  ^i^'fif?;?  *^^  °'''^°"^  *""* 

Alter  munitions  storage  fa-  ncTmav  consume  cannot  be  quantified.  ,     ,   ^    ^ 

cUities.  Korea -1.300.000    as  I  m^  consume.  ,„„„„^  „*       The  commitment  demonstrated  by 

Alter  mvinitions  storage  fa-  ^^Mr.  Chairman.  I  r^e  in  support  of  construction  of  new  barracks  or  a 

cUitles.  Europe -16.400.000    the   military   construction   appropria-    j^cUity  that  enhances  the  appearance 

EXERCISE  RELATED  CONSTRUCTION  tiOTi  bill  for  iiscai  year  i»»»:  and  the  efficiency  of  the  workplace 

The  committee  has  continued  to  ear-  ^^  ^'^^ '^i^'i  *°"  ^/'f  i°nftTv  ^^V  convince  a  soldier  to  reenlist. 
mark  funds  for  exercise  related  con-    mend  the  chairman  of  the  MiUtary  .^^    ^^^  ^^  ^j  training  his 

struction  for  programmatic  purposes.    Construction  ^PP^iations  Subcom-    ^^^^^^^^^ 

Since  the  administration  has  failed  to    mittee     the    «^ntlemanfi^om    North  improvements  to  health,  safety, 

submit  a  line  item  request  for  exercise  p^ThT^^the  Hoor  ??ie  ?oS?Se  and  environmental  aspects  of  our  in- 
related  construction,  funds  in  the  ^?J?,^S  J°  "^^  2°°^^^^  ^Se^  o^^  stallations  help  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
amount   of   $7   million:    $4   million-    fj,^^:  ™^-'°"h*?^i','^^?^5on^^  «fe.  lost  time  injuries,  and  long-term 

Army;  $1  million-Navy;  $2  million-    than^  ^^th    rtraft^nf  ?h?s    Su     ^    health  problems  of  our  service  mem- 
Air  Force  are  made  available  from  the    s^tmg    ^^J.^2i  SLN^^\^'"^ad?    bers  and  civilian  employees, 
unspecified    minor    construction    ac-    f:^^y%,f^^'^J,f^^,^Z.S'mi       Mr.  Chairma^   I  would  also  take  to 
count.  hS'^been    crafted    in    a    bipartisan    outline  some  of  the  major  components 

PERSIAN  GULF  "Tr,no^   Mo  has  mnHp  <:iirp  that  each     of  H.R.  4586. 

Funds  m  the  amount  of  $19.3  million  ^^^^  oMhe  su^oi^^ttee.  witS  The  sum  of  $173  million  of  the  $191 
are  provided  for  projects  m  the  Per-  ^^^    j^      ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^        million  requested  for  strategic  home- 

slan  Gulf  region.  Over  the  last  8  years    ^egara  participate  In  craft-    Porting  at  9  of  the  10  proposed  sites, 

a  total  of  $1.2  billion  has  been  appro-    ^re  o^  ^^^  outcome  of  his  ef-    Although,    personally    I    oppose    the 

prlated  for  facility  construction  m  this    ^^^  represent  a  balanced  bill.  homeporting  concept--my  role  is  not 

region.  j^^.  chairman.  H.R.  4586  provides  an    to  be  obstructionist  when  the  commit- 

cHiLD  CARE  CENTERS  g  g  biuion  appropriation  for  military    tee  and  the  Congress  have  supported 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $26.1  million    construction     and     family     housing    this  initiative.  ^ 

for  16  chUd  care  centers  are  provided  during  fiscal  year  1989.  Not  Included  The  sum  of  $214  million  m  advance 
In  the  bill,  consistent  with  the  Presl-  ^  ^his  bill,  but  scored  against  It.  is  a  appropriations  for  the  Light  Infantry 
dent's  request  and  the  House  recom-  j214  million  advance  appropriation  Division  at  Fort  Drum.  NY.  and  $35.9 
mended  authorization.  mandated  In  fiscal  year  1987.  bringing    million  for  Fort  Wainwright,  AK. 

NATO  INFRASTRUCTURE  FUND  the  total  to  $9.01  bllllon.  This  repre-        The  sum  of  $77.5  million  for  the  ^n- 

Punds  in  the  amount  $502.1  million    sents  approximately  a  2.5-percent  real    tinuation  of  the  beddown  of  the  B-2 
are  provided  for  the  NATO  infrastruc-    increase  over  last  year  and  is  In  line    Stealth    bomber    at    Whiteman    Au- 
ture  fund,  consistent  with  the  Presl-    with  the  spending  limits  of  the  eco-    Force  Base.  MO. 
dent's  request.  The  amount  Is  $121.1    nomlc  summit.  The  sum  of  $3.05  million  for  TVoop 

mUlion  over  last  year's  level,  most  of  The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  Support  Facilities  at  Palmerola.  Hon- 
which  Is  due  to  currency  shortfall.  has  done  an  excellent  job  In  outlining    duras. 

INSTALLMENT  PURCHASE  the  contents  of  H.R.  4586.  In  his  state-        The  sum  of  $26  million  for  16  chUd 

The  committee  continues  to  stress  ment  he  spoke  of  savings  realized  In  care  centers  ^♦'O  jnf  J.  the  mcreased 
the  taiportance  of  Installment  pur-  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  a  demand  due  to  today  s  AU-Volunteer 
chase  as  a  more  viable  option  over  sec-    few   specific   projects   which    provide    Force. 

SS^Ut^rlhLls^i^rSnr  ^^S;i%-1B     Avionics     Faculty     at  eS^' c^e^^y'^^^^V^^^ 

S  t^  leLiSriTlO  toTi^StTe-  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  OK.  costing  offset  by  a  $113  million  reduction  m 

Suse  of  thrcost  of  ownerahlp.  the  $11.4  million,  will  result  In  a  contract  overseas   projects-to   help   ease   the 

SSSUion  of  prof  it   ^TlSniSation  savings  of  $50  million  per  year.  construction  bacWog  expenenced  by 

ofS   paid   through   leasing   pay-  Reconfiguration    of    the    Airframes  the  services  due  to  the  mstabUity  of 

ments.   However,   the   administration  Support   Facility    at    Corpus   Christi  exchange  rates            .,,,„.,„.,„„    .^^ 

h^refuT^  to  initiate  such  a  program  Army  Depot.  TX.  at  a  cost  of  $4.9  nul-  For   chemical   demilitanzation.   the 

Sl^aiST a  tecSSaity  in  scSrekeep.  lion  Is  estimated  to  produce  an  annual  committee  has  deferred  the  requested 
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supports    the   U.S. 
to  NATO  and  is  pleased 
adiiinistration  and  DOD  are 
burde|isharing  the  attention  it 
have  required  the  De- 
submit  a  progress  report 
15.  1989,  on  further  ac- 
NATO  allies  and  Japan 
greater    share    of    the 
burden.  To  promote 
burdfensharing,  the  committee 
million  for  programs  we  be- 
be    pursued    either    by 
or    host-nation 


inf  ras  ;ructure 


cairies  a  provision  initiated 
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While  there  are  many 

impi>rtant  to  our  national  de- 

Efajority  are  important  to 

women  of  our  Armed 


n€  cessary, 
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Forces.  While  we  invest  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  weapons  systems — many  of 
which  are  more  glamourous  than  a 
hardstand— a  concrete  slab  to  relieve 
our  soldiers  from  working  in  the  mud. 
snow,  and  ice— we  tend  to  forget  the 
most  important  factor  to  our  defense— 
those  men  and  women  who  put  our 
systems  to  use.  That  is  what  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill  is 
about.  We  don't  have  the  constituency 
of  support  those  glamourous  weapons 
systems  have— the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  their  families 
are  our  constituency— we  provide  for 
their  working  environment;  their 
housing;  their  hospitals  and  clinics; 
their  chapels  and  their  childcare  cen- 
ters. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  4586  represents  a 
balanced,  well-crafted  bill— it  provides 
the  necessary  military  construction 
and  family  housing  projects  to  protect 
and  enhance  our  investment.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan bill  and  within  the  budget.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  measure  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thomas],  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4586,  the 
military  construction  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
.  As  the  newest  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  want  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Bill  Hefner,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Bill 
LowERY,  for  all  their  hard  work  in  get- 
ting this  bill  to  the  floor  in  such  a 
timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  appropriates 
$9.1  billion  for  important  military  con- 
struction and  family  housing  projects 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  is 
under  the  President's  budget  request, 
and  it  is  in  full  compliance  with  the 
budget  summit  agreement  reached  last 
November. 

The  bill  provides  essential  funds  to 
fulfill  the  new  mission  construction  re- 
quirements of  the  Army's  light  infan- 
try division,  the  Navy's  Kings  Bay  Nu- 
clear Submarine  Base  and  strategic 
home  porting  plan,  and  the  Air  Force's 
beddown  of  the  B-2,  Stealth  bomber. 

It  encourages  continued  progress  on 
the  part  of  our  NATO  allies  to  assume 
a  greater  share  of  the  financial  burden 
of  providing  for  the  defense  of  Europe, 
the  Pacific  Basin,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  region. 

It  makes  progress  toward  our  goal  of 
improving  the  facilities  and  working 
conditions  of  our  soldiers,  airmen,  ma- 
rines, and  sailors.  In  testimony  pre- 
sented before  our  subcommittee,  the 
improvement  of  these  facilities  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  terms  of  both  retention 
and  military  readiness. 


It  appropriates  essential  funds  for 
new  construction  and  revitalization  of 
family  housing  units,  barracks,  child 
care  projects,  and  needed  medical  fa- 
culties. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  addresses  quality  of 
life  issues  that  have  proven  to  be  es- 
sential in  recruiting  and  retaining  the 
quality  personnel  we  must  have  in  our 
All-Volunteer  Force. 

Let  me  again  thank  my  chairman. 
Mr.  Hefner,  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  has  done  in  guiding  the  subcommit- 
tee to  prompt  and  responsible  action 
on  this  legislation. 

This  is  a  lean  and  effective  bill  that 
makes  us  live  within  our  means,  but 
also  responds  to  our  top  priority 
needs.  I  am  proud  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  KolbeI. 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Bill 
Hefner,  as  well  as  my  successor  as  vice 
chairman.  Bill  Lowery,  for  the  fine 
job  they  have  done  in  crafting  this  im- 
portant measure. 

This  is  a  bill  that  has  been  devel- 
oped in  a  bipartisan  manner  and  it  is  a 
bill  that  I  believe  should  command  bi- 
partisan support.  There  is  no  individ- 
ual in  this  body  who  is  more  of  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  than  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  for  good  reason. 

As  former  vice  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction,  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  meet  the 
numerous  competing  demands  among 
many  worthy  projects  for  the  limited 
fimds  available. 

I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  may  be  rela- 
tively small  compared  to  other  appro- 
priations bills.  But  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  dollars  might  in- 
dicate. 

This  is  the  bill  in  which  we  provide 
funds  for  military  construction  and 
family  housing  at  bases  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  support  our 
major  weapons  systems  and  military 
personnel. 

It  is  also  a  bill  through  which  we 
make  a  substantial  investment  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  living  and 
working  conditions  for  our  service  men 
and  women.  We  know  that  the  im- 
provements we  make  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  military  personnel  gener- 


ate an  enormous  return  in  terms  of  re- 
tention and  readiness. 

My  colleagues  already  have  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  features  of  the  biU. 
I  would  just  like  to  comment  about 
several  key  provisions. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  an 
ongoing  assessment  of  American  mili- 
tary capabilities  and  the  capabilities  of 
our  allies  in  the  highly  volatile  Per- 
sian Gulf  area,  the  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $37  million  to  support  our  strategic 
interests  in  the  gulf  region— $10  mil- 
lion for  facilities  in  Oman,  $5  million 
for  the  Azores,  and  $22  million  for 
classified  locations. 

I  particularly  want  to  emphasize  the 
large  investments  made  by  the  United 
States— as  a  result  of  funds  voted  by 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee and  by  this  House— for  airfields, 
for  ports,  and  for  other  facilities  that 
have  improved  our  airlift  and  oper- 
ational capabilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

For  example,  over  the  past  8  years, 
we  have  invested  a  total  of  $1.2  billion 
for  access  to  military  facilities  in 
Diego  Garcia.  Kenya.  Somalia.  Oman. 
Portugal,  and  Morocco. 

For  construction  in  the  Pacific,  the 
bill  provides  $135  million  for  United 
States  military  facilities  in  Korea,  $81 
million  for  the  Philippines,  and  $27 
million  for  Japan. 

As  an  expression  of  our  concern 
about  the  extent  of  the  contributions 
made  by  our  allies  to  defense  needs  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  committee  has 
cut  $25  million  from  projects  in 
Europe.  Korea  and  elsewhere,  and  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Defense  to 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee by  next  February  on  what  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  increasing  bur- 
densharing  by  our  allies. 

I  believe  we  must  send  a  strong 
signal  to  our  NATO  allies  and  our 
allies  in  Asia  that  we  expect  them  to 
increase  their  financial  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  democracy. 

The  bill  also  continues  a  provision  of 
last  year's  measure  that  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  military  construction  or 
family  housing  funds  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  401st  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  from  Spain  to  another  country.  I 
believe,  and  it  is  the  committee's  view 
as  well,  that  the  expense  of  relocation 
should  be  borne  by  NATO  and/or 
Spain  and  the  host  nation. 

I  would  just  observe  that  recent 
news  reports  from  Europe  appear  to 
cast  some  doubt  on  whether  Italy  will 
agree  to  host  the  F-16's  because  of  a 
split  in  the  new  Italian  Government.  I 
hope  these  reports  prove  to  be  im- 
foimded  because  the  stationing  of  the 
P-16's  in  Europe  is  vital  to  NATO's 
southern  flank.  I  was  somewhat  reas- 
sured on  this  score,  however,  by  Secre- 
tary Taft's  comment  last  week  from 
Rome  following  meetings  with  Italian 
Government  officials.  He  was  quoted 
in  defense  news  as  saying  that  the  F- 


16  basing  question  "will  be  solved"  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

In  anticipation  of  Senate  ratification 
of  the  INF  Treaty,  the  bill  directs  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  report  to 
Congress  on  plans  for  utilization  of 
the  ground  launch  cruise  missile  and 
Pershing  II  missile  facilities  that  have 
been  built  in  Europe  with  military 
construction  dollars. 

This  bill  reflects  a  delicate  balance 
between  what  we  would  like  to  do  and 
what  we  can  afford.  It  also  reflects  a 
balance  between  the  need  to  maintain 
and  modernize  our  existing  facilities, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  support  new 
missions  on  the  other. 

Let  me  conclude  by  observing  that 
this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  fair  bill.  And 
it  is  a  bill  that  was  put  together  in  a 
bipartisan  manner  to  address  the  na- 
tional security  needs  of  our  country.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  for  it. 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lowery], 
for  their  excellent  work  on  this  bill, 
the  very  careful  hearings  that  we  had, 
and  the  very  careful  way  in  which  this 
bill  was  crafted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4586. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  this  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of  leg- 
islation—the subcommittee  was  not 
able  to  address  all  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems we  wanted  to— but.  on  balance, 
this  is  a  good  bill. 

One  of  our  continuing  problems  is 
that  the  subcommittee  is  not  allocated 
the  funds  necessary  to  modernize  our 
facilities  at  an  efficient  rate.  Out  of  a 
total  defense  budget  of  $299  billion, 
only  $8.7  billion  is  going  into  military 
construction  this  year.  This  is  only  3 
percent  of  the  entire  defense  budget. 
It  is  impossible  to  replace  and  ren- 
ovate our  military  facilities  at  the  rec- 
ommended rate  of  2  percent  per  year 
with  such  a  small  portion  of  the 
budget  dedicated  to  military  construc- 
tion. The  outcome  of  this  policy  is  ob- 
vious when  you  visit  our  military  fa- 
cilities and  see  so-called  temporary 
buildings  constructed  during  World 
War  II  still  in  use. 

Among  the  difficult  issues  addressed 
by  the  subcommittee  in  this  bill  is  the 
decline  of  the  dollar  overseas.  Over- 
seas construction  projects  become 
more  costly  as  the  dollar  drops  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  of  the  host  coun- 
try. This  problem  hurts  the  Army  in 
particular  because  of  their  extensive 
construction  projects  in  Germany. 
The  Pentagon  did  not  request  funds  to 
meet  this  shortfall;  instead,  they  chose 
to  take  funds  from  domestic  projects. 
This  was  not  acceptable  to  the  sub- 
committee and  we  provided  $99  million 


to  help  meet  the  shortfall.  We  specifi- 
cally earmarked  money  for  the  individ- 
ual services  with  the  Army  receiving  a 
larger  portion  to  meet  their  greater 
need. 

The  military  construction  subcom- 
mittee also  grapples  with  the  high-visi- 
bility issue  of  burdensharing — encour- 
aging our  allies  to  pay  a  larger  portion 
of  the  cost  of  NATO.  In  this  bill,  the 
subcommittee  has  reduced  funding  by 
almost  $25  million  for  several  projects 
to  show  our  belief  that  there  should 
be  greater  burdensharing  by  our  allies 
and  to  encourage  their  greater  partici- 
pation. 

This  bill  gives  a  high  priority  to  the 
Pentagon's  revitalization  program  for 
the  services.  These  are  costly  initia- 
tives involving  the  so-called  bedding 
down  of  new  weapons  systems  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  light 
infantry  division  for  the  Army.  All  of 
these  projects  are  being  accommodat- 
ed while  we  continue  to  attempt  to 
modernize  the  basic  infrastructure  of 
the  military— the  roads,  sewer  systems 
auid  housing  tracts. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
look  at  the  future  of  our  military  con- 
struction program.  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause this  body  has  not  reached  a  con- 
sensus on  how  we  will  handle  the  most 
important  issues  facing  us. 

We  must  decide  how  we  will  handle 
the  politically  sensitive  issue  of  base 
closing.  We  build  new  bases  with  new 
missions  to  meet  new  threats — and  yet, 
we  haven't  closed  a  single  base  since 
1977.  Surely  some  of  these  bases  have 
outlived  their  purpose. 

We  must  settle  the  issue  of  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  regulations  governing  the 
wages  paid  on  Federal  construction 
projects.  When  resources  are  so  limit- 
ed and  the  needs  so  acute,  it  is  nothing 
short  of  tragic  that  we  continue  to 
impose  outmoded,  expensive  and 
wasteful  construction  practices  on  our 
own  projects.  We  could  build  at  least 
500  additional,  desperately  needed, 
housing  units  if  we  would  relax  the 
Davis-Bacon  requirement  for  residen- 
tial housing  construction  only. 

Last,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
results  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
More  and  more  of  the  young  people 
coming  into  the  service  are  married 
and  have  a  child,  sometimes  more.  We 
must  deal  with  the  current  housing 
crisis  on  our  military  bases.  We  must 
protect  young  enlisted  people,  with 
very  little  money,  from  being  forced 
on  the  local  economy  for  housing.  We 
have  bases  in  some  of  the  most  expen- 
sive housing  markets  in  the  country- 
San  Diego.  Virginia  Beach,  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York  City.  and.  of  course, 
Washington,  DC.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  build  adequate  numbers  of  comfort- 
able housing  to  deal  with  the  increase 
of  married  people  in  the  enlisted 
ranks. 
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small  part  owes  its  success  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  member. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  sutx»mmittee  chairman,  the  golden- 
throated  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Hefner,  and  the  ranking  member  from  the 
Golden  State,  Mr.  Lowery,  for  their  diligence 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

As  everyone  here  knows,  the  underpinning 
of  our  national  defense  effort  is  in  the  bricks 
and  mortar  this  bill  considers.  There  are  a  lot 
of  worthy  projects  which  did  not  get  funded 
because  of  the  hard  choices  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  had  to  make. 

Nonetheless,  this  bill  funds  much  needed 
family  housing,  medical  facilities,  and  buildings 
for  the  operations  and  training  of  our  active 
and  reserve  forces.  The  bill  fosters  the  con- 
cept of  buying  U.S.  products  and  using  U.S. 
designs  as  well  as  encouraging  burdensharing 
amoung  our  allies. 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  below  the 
President's  request  and  in  keeping  with  the 
summit.  All  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  contin- 
ue to  honor  the  summit  or  we  will  have  a 
tough  time  getting  our  business  done  this 
year. 

The  administration  has  few  objections  to 
this  bill,  but  these  objections  mostly  revolve 
around  the  lack  of  authorization.  They  will  be 
resolved  after  the  Armed  Services  complete 
their  action  or  we  conference  with  our  Senate 
counterparts. 

So,  I  support  this  bill  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  stay  within  our  targets  and  again,  congratu- 
late the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  ranking 
members,  the  other  subcommittee  members 
and  their  staff  personnel  on  some  very  fine 
and  diligent  work. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4586,  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  committee  for 
their  excellent  work  in  developing  this  bill. 
There  are  few  things  as  important  to  our  na- 
tional security  as  our  military  infrastructure,  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  projects  in  this  bill  are 
an  investment  in  future  capability  which  will 
yield  dividends  over  the  next  decade  and 
more,  as  well  as  providing  vital  support  to  our 
servicemen  and  women  in  our  All-Volunteer 
Force. 

I  find  it  noteworthy  as  well  that  in  this  time 
of  budget  constraints,  this  bill  is  $2,105,000 
below  the  Pentagon's  request,  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  committee  is  willing  to  bear  its 
share  of  the  burden  of  meeting  the  budget 
goals. 

Good  examples  of  the  type  of  essential 
projects  included  in  this  bill  are  the  appropria- 
tions provided  for  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
in  Santa  Barbara  County  and  Port  Hueneme 
and  Point  Mugu  Naval  Bases  in  Ventura 
County,  CA.  The  committee  has  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $6,250,000  for  ICBM  missile 
crew  training  facilities  at  Vandenberg.  This 
was  a  project  which  was  deferred  from  last 
year's  appropriation  bill  and  which  will  allow 
consolidation  and  upgrading  of  the  facilities 
used  to  train  our  ICBM  defense  force.  Few 
people  in  the  service  carry  a  heavier  responsi- 
bility than  these  men  and  women  whose  job  it 


is  to  provide  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrence. 
Yet  the  cunent  facilities,  some  of  them  Worid 
War  II  vintage,  are  inadequate  and  inefficient. 
We  cannot  afford  to  cut  comers  in  an  area  of 
this  importance. 

Likewise,  the  $25  million  appropriated  to 
begin  development  of  a  new  Titan  IV  launch 
pad  at  Vandenberg  is  an  important  element  In 
our  space  recovery  plan. 

The  destruction  of  both  pads  at  space 
launch  complex  4  in  a  missile  explosion  2 
years  ago,  provided  dramatic  proof  of  the 
need  for  backup  facilities  for  one  of  our  most 
important  launch  vehicles — especially  in  view 
of  the  still-unknown  availability  and  capatHlity 
of  the  space  shuttle  for  military  missions.  The 
Challenger  disaster  showed  us  the  folly  of 
placing  all  our  eggs  in  a  single  basket  This 
complex  will  provide  the  needed  flexibility  and 
capability  which  we  currently  lack. 

Other  projects  In  this  bill.  Including  $2.3  mil- 
lion for  a  hypergolic  maintenance  checkout  fa- 
cility at  Vandenberg;  $20,470,000  for  the  mis- 
sile systems  evaluation  laboratory  at  Pacific 
Missile  Test  Center  Point  Mugu;  and  the 
$28,400,000  for  new  facilities  at  Port  Huene- 
me in  support  of  the  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center  and  the  Naval  School  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps,  are  all  important  to  the  mission  of 
those  services;  as  is  the  $17,750,000  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  Base  at  Point  Mugu. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  lean  bill,  represent- 
ing the  minimum  needed  to  maintain  our 
Armed  Forces  in  a  time  of  high  tension  in  the 
Middle  East,  Persian  Gulf,  the  Pacific,  the  At- 
lantic and  other  theaters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  urge  an  aye  vote. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  military  construction  appropnations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  I  would  first  like  to  com- 
mend my  chairman,  Mr.  Hefner  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Bill  Lowery  for 
crafting  a  bipartisan  and  fiscally  responsible 
bill.  The  committee  has  managed  to  draft  a  bill 
which  meets  the  budget  summit  agreement  of 
last  fall  and  is  less  than  the  President's  re- 
quest. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  profes- 
sional staff  for  their  invaluable  assistance. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  support  on  several 
issues  which  the  committee  addressed  during 
the  course  of  this  fiscal  year.  First,  this  com- 
mittee Is  committed  to  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  our  defense  burden  among  our 
allies.  Defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  in  the  United 
States  is  almost  7  percent  which  the  NATO 
allies  average  about  3.3  percent.  I  understand 
that  this  figure  does  not  recognize  other  non- 
numerical  contributions  by  our  allies,  yet  this 
is  an  indicator  of  the  need  for  more  fairness  in 
providing  mutual  defense  in  these  austere 
times. 

Second,  I  share  the  committee's  concern 
about  the  lack  of  a  strong  physical  plant  revi- 
talizatlon  program.  The  average  age  of  our 
buildings  is  50  years.  There  Is  a  clear  need  to 
replace  our  existing  facilities.  However,  the 
budget  as  proposed  would  equate  to  a  facility 
replacement  rate  of  more  than  100  years.  I 
believe  that  without  adequate  funding  our 
buildings  will  deteriorate  beyond  all  repair  thus 
impacting  productivity  and  quality  of  life. 


The  final  issue  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  Is  the  need  to  re- 
place the  dilapidated  Worid  War  II  vintage  bar- 
racks. Almost  245,000  service  members 
reside  In  these  insufficient  housing  units.  At  a 
time  when  recruitment  and  retention  is  a  prior- 
ity, it  is  Imperative  that  our  service  men  and 
women  live  in  quality  housing  thus  encourag- 
ing reenlistment. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended $8.79  billion  for  fiscal  year  1989  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing.  The  rec- 
ommendations In  this  bill  are  consistent  with 
the  overall  program  level  of  the  House  author- 
ization bill  for  military  construction. 

This  bill  is  extremely  important  for  the  mili- 
tary Installations  In  and  around  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  California,  and  the 
sunounding  region.  H.R.  4586  will  provide 
$33.37  million  for  projects  at  McClellan  AFB, 
Travis  AFB,  Mather  AFB.  and  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard. 

MCCLELLAN  AFB 

Fire  sprinkler  systems  ($2.2  million):  The 
proposed  project  is  to  install  an  automatic 
sprinker,  aqueous  film  forming  foam  [AFFF] 
system,  and  alarm  systems  In  one  hangar  and 
upgrade  and  extend  existing  sprinkler  systems 
in  two  additional  buildings. 

A  continuing  Air  Force  program  Is  needed 
to  correct  fire,  safety,  and  health  deficiencies/ 
hazards  to  ensure  a  safe  working  environment 
and  protect  valuable  resources.  Air  Force  fa- 
cilities were  built  to  comply  with  standards  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  constmction.  As  stand- 
ards became  more  stringent,  existing  provi- 
sions became  Inadequate.  Installation  or  modi- 
fication of  fire  suppression  and  alarm  systems 
is  required  to  comply  with  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection [NFPA]  codes. 

Currently,  the  fire  suppression  system  In  a 
warehouse  and  an  office  complex  need  modi- 
fication. Fire  occuning  in  these  facilities  could 
develop  faster  than  the  present  fire  protection 
systems  are  capable  of  controlling.  The  ware- 
house contains  over  700  million  dollars'  worth 
of  defense  items.  It  has  Inadequate,  under- 
sized piping  for  workable  flow  through  the 
sprinkler  heads.  The  office  complex,  contain- 
ing 1 ,200  workers.  Is  only  protected  with  sprin- 
klers above  an  insulated  suspended  celling. 
The  third  building,  an  aircraft  repair  hangar, 
has  no  fire  protection  for  Its  60  workers  and 
Includes  80  million  dollars  worth  of  aircraft 
under  repair.  If  this  facility  Is  not  improved, 
there  is  a  high  risk  of  losing  or  damaging  F- 
111  and  A-10  aircraft  and  large  numbers  of 
items  in  the  logistics  pipeline.  Approximately 
2,000  people  worthing  in  the  building  would  be 
at  risk.  The  fire  sprinkler  systems  are  100  per- 
cent designed. 

Vehicle  refueling  station,  $.880  million:  The 
moneys  for  this  project  will  be  used  to  con- 
struct a  vehicle  refueling  station  to  include:  A 
building,  six  fuel  pumps  on  concrete  islands, 
four  fuel  tanks  with  vapor  recovery  systems  to 
meet  California  environmental  regulations,  and 
a  fuel  spill  drain  system. 

A  vehicle  refueling  station  is  required  to 
service  nearly  800  assigned  vehicles  with 
leaded  and  unleaded  gas,  diesel  fuel,  and  pro- 
pane gas.  as  well  as  air  for  tires  and  water  for 
radiators.  The  existing  stations  are  Inadequate 
to  service  oversized  vehicles  because  of  low 
carwpies  and  Insufficient  outlets  to  provide  a 


full  range  of  fuels.  In  addition,  they  are  located 
in  high  density  traffk;  areas  with  minimum 
space  for  waiting  lines  creating  congestton 
when  the  lines  extend  into  the  streets.  This 
project  will  relieve  congestkin  and  will  permit 
the  disposal  of  Vne  two  substandard  stations. 
In  fact,  the  two  curent  stations  are  Worid  War 
II  vintage.  One  of  them  was  built  in  1939  and 
because  the  underground  gas  tank  is  so 
small,  It  needs  to  be  refilled  6  to  10  times  a 
day  In  order  to  service  the  vehicles.  Also, 
since  the  station  is  almost  60  years  old,  there 
is  a  real  danger  that  the  tanks  could  leak  into 
the  ground.  The  second  refueling  station  was 
built  in  the  eariy  1950's  and  is  also  inad- 
equate. The  new  vehicle  refueling  statk>n  will 
accommodate  the  Increased  demands  at 
McClellan. 

Conforming  storage  facility,  $4.5  million: 
The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  Is  requesting 
$9.3  million  for  two  conforming  storage  facili- 
ties. One  of  these  facilities  is  slated  for 
McClellan  AFB.  The  moneys  are  to  be  used  to 
construct  a  state-of-the-art  building — 43,200 
square  feet— designed  to  hold  hazardous  sub- 
stances. The  current  facility  Is  inadequate. 

According  to  a  recent  Federal  law  now 
tteing  phased  in,  all  hazardous  substances 
held  for  90  days  or  more  must  be  housed  and 
stored  in  a  permanent  facility  until  physically 
disposed.  The  types  of  waste  to  be  housed 
range  from  seemingly  harmless  paints  and 
mixed  oils  to  highly  toxic  solvents  such  as 
TCE  and  PCB's.  Solvents,  liquid  cleaners  and 
lubricants  will  also  be  held.  Given  McClellan's 
existing  program  to  cleanup  old  hazardous 
wastes,  spills  and  dumps,  this  facility  Is  imper- 
ative to  ensure  that  new  problems  are  not  cre- 
ated by  future  toxic  waste  spills  or  releases. 

TRAVIS  AFB 

Dormitories.  ($10.4  million):  The  moneys  for 
this  project  will  alter  four  existing  dormitories 
presently  classified  as  "substandard."  The 
domis  will  house  552  E1's-E4's.  Presently, 
the  majority  of  assigned  unaccompanied  en- 
listed personnel  live  In  dormitories  not  meet- 
ing current  Air  Force  standards  or  live  in  off- 
base  quarters  costing  more  than  they  can 
afford.  Existing  dormitories  have  central  la- 
trines, inadequate  control  of  heating.  Insuffi- 
cient noise  attenuation  and  lack  the  necessary 
amenities  to  adequately  house  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. Local  rentals  and  utilities  are  so  ex- 
pensive, enlisted  personnel  cannot  afford  to 
live  off  base. 

The  project  will  provide  an  upgrade  facility 
with  a  room-bath-room  arrangement  and  elimi- 
nation of  central  hallways  which  are  condu- 
cive to  noise  and  disruption.  In  addition,  cen- 
tral air-conditioning  systems  will  be  installed 
and  all  doors  and  windows  will  tie  insulated  to 
enhance  energy  conservation.  Currently,  only 
5  of  40  enlisted  personnel  housing  units  meet 
Department  of  Defense  criteria. 

As  I  mentioned  eariier,  I  would  now  like  to 
focus  on  three  military  installations  near  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

MATHER  AFB 

Security  improvements  ($.440  million):  This 
project  will  provide  a  legally  enforceable, 
physical  barrier  as  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  SAC  base  area  and  the  flightline, 
maintenance  and  runway  complex.  The  con- 
struction will  Include  a  7-foot  chain  link  securi- 


ty fence  with  a  bart)ed  wire  outriggefs  and 
gates. 

The  flightline  complex  arxj  ottier  critical  sup- 
port resources  must  be  fenced  to  provide  mirv 
Imum  essential  protection  to  deter  or  limit  ef- 
forts to  damage  resources  or  disrupt  mission 
operations.  Security  nr^easures  around  the 
fltghtltne  complex  and  other  critical  support 
areas  are  limited  due  to  equipment  and  marv 
power  constraints.  Currently,  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial physical  barrier  or  line  of  denuu'cation 
to  deter  walk-on  intruders  or  thieves.  If  this 
project  is  not  provided,  aircraft  classified 
components,  high  value  equipment  and  key 
support  facilities  will  remain  vulnerable  to  easy 
access  which  could  resuK  In  lost  operational 
capability  through  damage,  disruption,  or  tfieft 
and  could  adversely  impact  the  unit's  ability  to 
pertorm  Its  mission. 

Composite  medk^l  training  facility  ($.850 
million):  This  project  is  designed  to  provkJe 
the  940th  USAF  Clinic  and  Det  1,  12  USAF 
Contingency  Hospital  with  a  Reserve  Forces 
medical  training  facility.  It  is  intended  that  tt>e 
two  Reserve  units  would  coutilize  this  facility 
to  meet  respective  operational  needs.  The 
scope  of  the  project  is  to  construct  a  6,000- 
square-foot  facility  with  space  for  classroom 
training,  medical  records,  administrative  and 
training  support  area,  storage,  restrooms,  and 
mechanical  equipment  room.  Construction 
also  Includes  required  parking  and  walks  nec- 
essary to  support  the  facility.  The  present 
space  is  operationally  ineffective  ar>d  does  not 
provide  sufficient  space  to  accomplish  eittier 
training  or  records  storage.  These  Reserve 
units  must  be  located  in  the  same  general 
area  as  the  hospital  because  they  must  train 
In  the  hospital  and  utilize  the  host's  equip- 
ment This  project  meets  the  35-percent 
design  level  requirement. 

Base  flight  operations  facility  ($2.3  million): 
This  project  is  self-explanatory.  A  facility  is  re- 
quired at  Mather  to  house  the  functions  of 
base  operations,  transient  alert  and  weather 
station.  The  base  weather  station  needs  to  t)e 
collocated  with  base  operations  to  allow  flight 
crews  Immediate  access  to  the  latest  weather 
forecasts.  The  functions  which  are  to  be  ac- 
commodated include  flight  operations,  in-flight 
kitchen,  waiting  room,  briefing  rooms,  weather 
services,  and  administrative  support  space. 

Presently,  these  activities  are  now  being 
conducted  in  two  substandard  Worid  War  II 
wood  frame  buildings  that  have  deteriorated 
beyond  economical  repair.  They  lack  ade- 
quate insulation  and  have  obsolete  electrical 
and  mechanical  systems.  In  addition,  the 
space  Is  too  small  and  Improperiy  configured 
to  provide  pilot  briefings  and  base  operations 
sen^ices.  There  is  no  other  facility  which  could 
t)e  used  or  converted  to  an  adequate  base 
operations  facility.  The  two  Worid  War  II  build- 
ings will  be  disposed  of  upon  completion  of 
this  project 

Without  this  project,  base  operations  serv- 
ices will  kte  forced  to  continue  In  inadequate 
facilities  resulting  in  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
flying  mission.  The  project  meets  the  35-per- 
cent level  requirement. 

BEALE  AFB 

Add  to  and  upgrade  powerplant— PAVE 
PAWS  ($8.9  million):  The  moneys  are  needed 
to  upgrade  the  existing  prime  powerplant.  This 
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PAVE  PAWS  site  has  experi- 
outages  related  to  plant 
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ISLAND  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

complex   ($3.9   million): 
provides  an  additional  facility  to 
Presently,  there  are  two 
submarines;  drydock  1   and 
Construction   includes  a   12-pile 
and  enclosure  pads,  ship 
three  preengineered  metal  en- 
project  also  upgrades  the  sut>- 
transformers,  and  includes  an 
generator,    rail    tracks,    security 
ing.  In  addition,  the  moneys 
sewage  pump  and  provide  for 
system.    This    project    is 
or^ler  to  support  the  SSN  class 
and  overhaul  mission.  Fleet 
sch^ules   require   three   drydocks 
efueling  complex  support  facili- 
1990's.  Without  the  project, 
lot  be  accomplished  within  des- 


$2.5  million):  A  new  fire  station 
epiace  a  facility  that  is  unsafe 
repair.  The  current  fire  station 
was  built  in  1900,  and  it  was 
tresent  location  before  1920.  It 
safe,    and    repairs    are 
building,  which  will  cost  more 
current  value  of  the  building. 
in)provements  ($2.4  million):  The 
project  would  be  for  installing 
ransfer  dredge  spoils  from  one 
to  accomplish  close-in  dredg- 
ing of  ships  at  the  shipyard, 
ling  is  required  to  maintain 
at  all  berths.  At  present,  the 
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lines  leading  to  the  dredge  spoils  ponds  run 
across  the  front  parts  of  the  finger  piers. 
When  a  ship  comes  into  one  of  the  piers,  the 
lines  must  be  moved  and  delays  in  the  dredg- 
ing results.  One  of  the  improvements  is  to  run 
lines  along  two  piers.  A  cross-island  pipeline 
that  will  distribute  the  spoils  to  any  one  of  the 
eight  spoils  ponds  currently  in  use,  will  result 
in  savings.  At  present,  the  ponds  are  fed  by 
four  different  lines.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
ponds  fill  up  more  quickly  and  must  be  dug 
out  annually.  Three  that  will  be  dug  out  this 
spring  will  cost  approximately  $1  millkjn.  As 
storage  space  for  the  spoils  on  the  island  runs 
out,  the  shipyard  will  have  to  store  dug  out 
spoils  at  an  offyard  site,  which  will  cost  rough- 
ly four  fimes  as  much.  With  the  cross-island 
pipeline,  the  shipyard  will  be  able  to  control 
which  pond  the  spoils  enter  from  any  area  of 
the  waterfront.  With  that  flexibility,  the  ship- 
yard can  manage  the  level  of  the  ponds,  al- 
lowing them  to  dry  sequenUally  so  compaction 
can  take  place,  which  will  reduce  the  overall 
volume  of  the  spoils  collected.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  will  only  have  to  be  dug  out  every  25 
years. 

The  committee  has  developed  a  bill  which 
enhances  both  readiness  and  quality  of  life 
programs.  I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  l&i. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4586 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989,  for  military  construction  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
Military  Construction,  Army 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  facili- 
ties, and  real  property  for  the  Army  as  cur- 
rently authorized  by  law,  and  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  in  support  of 
the  functions  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
$877,630,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
teml)er  30,  1993:  Provided,  That  of  this 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $98,328,000  shall  be 
available  for  study,  planning,  design,  archi- 
tect and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by 
law.  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  additional  obligations  are  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

MUitary  Construction,  Navy 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  naval  installations,  facilities, 
and  real  property  for  the  Navy  as  currently 
authorized  by  law,  including  personnel  in 
the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
and  other  personal  services  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
$1,591,850,000,    to    remain    available    until 


September  30,  1993:  Provided,  That  of  this 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $138,276,000  shall  l>e 
available  for  study,  planning,  design,  archi- 
tect and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by 
law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  additional  obligations  are  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  l>oth 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force 
For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  tempKirary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  facili- 
ties, and  real  property  for  the  Air  Force  as 
currently  authorized  by  law.  $1,293,406,000, 
to  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1993:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount,  not  to 
exceed  $115,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engi- 
neer services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Corrunlttees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

Military  Construction,  Defense  Agencies 

(including  transfer  of  funds) 

(including  rescission) 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works.  Installations,  facilities,  and 
real  property  for  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Deferise  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  as  currently  author- 
ized by  law,  $777,500,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1993:  Provided, 
That  such  amounts  of  this  appropriation  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  be  transferred  to  such  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  avail- 
able for  military  construction  as  he  may 
designate,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the 
same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation  or 
fund  to  which  transferred:  Provided  further, 
That  of  the  amount  appropriated,  not  to 
exceed  $62,229,000  shall  be  available  for 
study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engi- 
neer services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "Military  Construction.  De- 
fense Agencies"  under  Public  Law  100-202. 
$29,548,000  is  hereby  rescinded. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Infrastructure 
For  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure programs  for  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  military  facilities  and  instal- 
lations (including  international  military 
headquarters)  aind  for  related  expenses  for 
the  collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area  as  authorized  in  military  con- 
struction Acts  and  section  2806  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $502,100,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Military  Construction,  Army  National 
Guard 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  military 


construction  authorization  Acts, 

$163,400,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993. 
Military  Construction,  Air  National  Guard 

P^r  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  Acts,  $152,170,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30. 1993. 

Military  Construction,  Army  Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  faculties 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts. 

$81,702,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993. 

Military  Construction,  Naval  Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  military  con- 
struction authorization  Acts,  $54,400,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30, 1993. 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force  Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  Acts, 
$65,800,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993. 

FamUy  Housing,  Army 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Army  for  construction.  Including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  including  debt  payment,  leas- 
ing, minor  construction,  principal  and  inter- 
est charges,  and  insurance  premiums,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  as  follows:  for  Construc- 
tion, $170,278,000;  for  Operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  for  debt  payment. 
$1,340,093,000;  in  all  $1,510,371,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  amount  provided  for  construc- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1993. 

Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  construction,  in- 
cluding acquisition,  replacement,  addition, 
expansion,  extension  and  alteration  and  for 
operation  smd  maintenance,  including  debt 
payment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  charges,  and  insurance 
premiums,  as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows: 
for  Construction,  $240,440,000;  for  Oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  debt  pay- 
ment, $554,988,000;  in  all  $795,428,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount  provided  for  con- 
struction shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993. 

Family  Housing,  Air  Force 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Air 
Force  for  construction.  Including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  Including  debt  payment,  leas- 
ing, minor  construction,  principal  and  Inter- 
est charges,  and  insurance  premiums,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  as  follows:  for  Construc- 
tion, $195,685,000;  for  Operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  for  debt  payment, 
$741,766,000;  in  all  $937,451,000:  Provided, 


That  the  amount  provided  for  construction 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1993. 

Family  Housing,  Defense  Agencies 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments) for  construction,  including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  leasing,  and  minor  con- 
struction, as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows: 
for  Construction,  $513,000;  for  Operation 
and  maintenance,  $20,187,000;  in  all 
$20,700,000:  Provided,  That  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  construction  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30, 1993. 

Homeowners  Assistance  Fund,  E>efense 

For  use  in  the  Homeowners  Assistance 
P^ind  established  pursuant  to  section 
1013(d)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-754,  as  amended),  $2,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  101.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  payments 
under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  for 
work,  where  cost  estimates  exceed  $25,000, 
to  be  performed  within  the  United  States, 
except  Alaska,  without  the  specific  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  102.  Funds  herein  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  construction 
shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles. 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  construction  may 
be  used  for  advances  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, for  the  construction  of  access 
roads  as  authorized  by  section  210  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  when  projects  au- 
thorized therein  are  certified  as  Important 
to  the  national  defense  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  new  bases  inside  the  continental 
United  States  for  which  specific  appropria- 
tions have  not  been  made. 

Sec.  105.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  purchase  of  land 
or  land  easements  in  excess  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  value  as  determined  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  except  (a)  where 
there  is  a  determination  of  value  by  a  Fed- 
eral court,  or  (b)  purchases  negotiated  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee,  or  (c) 
where  the  estimated  value  is  less  than 
$25,000,  or  (d)  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  In  the  public 
interest. 

Sec  106.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  ( 1 )  acquire  land, 
(2)  provide  for  site  preparation,  or  (3)  install 
utilities  for  any  family  housing,  except 
housing  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  in  aimual  military  construction  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

Sec.  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  minor  construction  may  be 
used  to  transfer  or  relocate  any  activity 
from  one  base  or  installation  to  another, 
without  prior  notification  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations. 

Sec  108.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  steel  for  any  construction 
project  or  activity  for  which  American  steel 
producers,  fabricators,  and  manufacturers 


have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  such  steel  procurement. 

Sec  109.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  dredging  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  may  be  used  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  by  foreign  contractors:  Provided, 
That  the  low  responsive  and  responsible  bid 
of  a  United  States  contractor  does  not 
exceed  the  lowest  responsive  and  res[K>nsi- 
ble  bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater 
than  20  per  centum. 

Sec  110.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  niilltary  con- 
struction or  family  housing  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  pay  real 
property  taxes  in  any  foreign  nation. 

Sec  111.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation of  an  officer  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  to  reimburse  a  con- 
tractor for  the  employment  of  a  person  for 
work  in  the  continental  United  States  by 
any  such  person  if  such  person  is  an  alien 
who  has  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec  112.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109,  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  Inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec  113.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  initiate  a  new  installation 
overseas  without  prior  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Sec  114.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  architect 
and  engineer  contracts  estimated  by  the 
Government  to  exceed  $500,000  for  projects 
to  he  accomplished  in  Japan  or  in  any 
NATO  member  country,  unless  such  con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  Uiuted  States  firms  or 
United  States  firms  in  joint  venture  with 
host  nation  firms. 

Sec  115.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  military  construction  in  the 
United  States  territories  and  possessioiK  in 
the  Pacific  and  on  Kwajalein  Island  may  l>e 
used  to  award  any  contract  estimated  by  the 
Government  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  a  for- 
eign contractor:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  contract  awards 
for  which  the  lowest  responsive  and  respon- 
sible bid  of  a  United  States  contractor  ex- 
ceeds the  lowest  responsive  and  responsible 
bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater  than 
20  per  centum. 

Sec  116.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to 
inform  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
plans  and  scope  of  any  proposed  military  ex- 
ercise involving  United  States  persoimel  30 
days  prior  to  its  occurring,  If  amounts  ex- 
pended for  construction,  either  temporary 
or  permanent,  are  anticipated  to  eJJceed 
$100,000. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  I 

Sec  117.  Unexpended  balances  in  the  Mili- 
tary Family  Housing  Management  Account 
established  pursuant  to  section  2831  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  well  as  any  addi- 
tional amounts  which  would  otherwise  be 
transferred  to  the  Military  Family  Housing 
Management  Account  during  fiscal  year 
1989,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  Family  Housing  provided  in  this 
Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, based  on  the  sources  from  which  the 
funds  were  derived,  and  shall  l>e  available 
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Hone  of  the  funds  appropriated 
except    for    North    Atlantic 
Orgajiization  Infrastructure  funds, 
for  planning,  design,  or  con- 
military    facilities   or   family 
upport  the  relocation  of  the 
Fighter  Wing  from  Spain  to 
•  couiltry. 

Ifotwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
any  funds  appropriated  to  a 
depkrtment  or  defense  agency  for 
construction  of  military  projects  may  be 
a  military  construction  project 
or  for  any  portion  of  such  a 
cdntract,  at  Juiy  time  before  the 
f<  urth  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal 
whih  funds  for  such  project  were 
if  the  funds  obligated  for  such 
4re  obligated  from  funds  avail- 
mill  tary  construction  projects,  and 
e:  :ceed  the  amount  appropriated 
pro  ect,  plus  any  amount  by  which 
!  uch  project  is  increased  pvusu- 

1  otwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 

fiscal  year  1990  program  a 
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purchi  se  of  family  housing  units,  and 

r  equest  for  fiscal  year  1990  shall 

sums  as  necessary  to  imple- 

program  for  not  to  exceed  3.000 

HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 

Chairiian,  I  ask  unanimoxis  con- 

the  bill  be  considered  as 

prlntfed  In  the  Rbcord  and  open 

amendiqent  at  any  point. 


tie 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  form 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 

If  not,  are  there  smy  amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY  ICR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  14.  after  line  23.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  126.  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE. 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  in  any  workplace  that 
is  not  free  of  illegal  possession  or  use  of  con- 
trolled substances,  subject  to  the  following 
provisions: 

(a)  Contracts.— No  person  or  organization 
shall  be  considered  a  responsible  source, 
under  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  as  de- 
fined in  section  4(8)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(8)). 
for  the  purposes  of  being  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  any  property 
or  services  authorized  under  this  Act  unless 
such  person  or  organization  has  certified  to 
the  contracting  agency  that  it  will  provide  a 
drug  free  workplace  by— 

(1)  publishing  a  statement  of  policy  pro- 
hibiting the  unlawful  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, dispensation,  or  possession  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  while  In  the  workplace: 
and 

(2)  requiring  that  each  employee,  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment,  certify  that  he  or  she 
has  received  a  copy  of  such  statement  of 
policy  and  understands  Its  contents,  and 
that  he  or  she  will  abide  by  such  a  policy. 
Such  employee  shall  further  agree  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  to  notify  the  employ- 
er of  any  conviction  no  later  than  the  em- 
ployee's next  working  day  after  such  convic- 
tion. The  employer  shall  notify  the  con- 
tracting agency  within  72  hours  of  notifica- 
tion to  It  by  the  employee. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "drug  free  workplace"  is  de- 
fined as  a  workplace  for  the  performance  of 
work  done  in  connection  with  a  specific  con- 
tract described  In  subsection  (a)  of  an  entity 
at  which  no  employee  of  such  entity  unlaw- 
fully manufactures,  distributes,  dispenses, 
or  possesses  a  controlled  substance. 

(2)  the  term  "employee"  is  defined  as  the 
employee  of  a  contractor  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  work  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  contract  described  in  subsection 
(a): 

(3)  the  term  "controlled  substance"  is  de- 
fined as  a  controlled  substance  in  schedule  I 
through  V  of  section  202  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  812);  and 

(4)  the  term  "conviction"  Is  defined  as  a 
finding  of  guilt  and/or  imposition  of  sen- 
tence by  any  judicial  body  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  determine  violations  of  the 
Federal,  state  (or  governmental  subdivisions 
thereof)  criminal  statutes  described  In  sub- 
section (c). 

(C)  WiTHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS.- 

(1)  Each  contract  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  contain  a  provision  through 
which  the  contracting  agency  shall  with- 
hold subsequent  payments  due  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  under 
applicable  law  upon  the  occurrence  of  con- 
viction of  an  employee  for  violation  of  a 
Federal,  state  (or  governmental  subdivision 


thereof)  criminal  statute  involving  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  dispensation,  or  posses- 
sion of  any  controlled  substance,  for  viola- 
tion occurring  in  the  workplace. 

(2)  Notice  of  the  contracting  agency's 
Intent  to  withhold  payments  shall  be  given 
to  the  contract  by  certified  U.S.  mall,  return 
receipt  requested,  at  the  contractor's  ad- 
dress as  shown  in  the  contract,  or  as  amend- 
ed thereafter. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  said  proof  of  notifica- 
tion by  the  contracting  agency  from  the 
contractor,  evidenced  by  the  return  receipt 
referenced  in  paragraph  (2).  the  contracting 
agency  upon  the  passage  of  14  days  from 
the  date  of  return  receipt  to  the  agency 
shall  withhold  such  payment  unless,  within 
such  14  day  period,  the  contracting  agency 
receives  notice  from  the  contractor  of  a 
grantee  of  a  request  for  an  agency  hearing 
to  determine  whether  such  contractor  was 
at  the  time  of  said  conviction  or  Is  at  the 
time  of  hearing  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement of  this  section.  Upon  such  re- 
quest for  hearing,  the  contracting  agency 
shall  conduct  the  requested  hearing  within 
14  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  con- 
tracting agency  of  the  request  for  hearing 
but  In  no  event  less  than  72  hours  prior  to 
the  contractor's  receipt  of  notice  of  the 
hearing.  Failure  of  the  contracting  agency 
to  timely  notify  the  contractor  shall  sus- 
pend the  withholding  of  payment  until  such 
time  as  the  contracting  agency  has  afforded 
the  contractor  actual  notice  of  no  less  than 
72  hours  prior  to  such  hearing. 

(4)  Within  five  (5)  days  from  the  date  of 
the  hearing  described  in  paragraph  (3).  the 
determination  as  to  whether  withholding  of 
payment  should  occur,  continue  or  termi- 
nate shall  be  made  by  the  contracting 
agency.  Failure  of  the  contracting  agency  to 
make  such  determination  within  the  above 
stated  five  (5)  day  period  shall  be  deemed  a 
decision  to  resume  or  continue  all  payments 
thereafter  due. 

(5)  The  determination  required  of  the  con- 
tracting agency  as  provided  In  paragaraph 
(4)  shall  be  made  favorable  to  the  contrac- 
tor, upon  showing  by  the  contractor,  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  it  is  In 
compliance  with  subsection  (a)  and  it  is 
making  good  faith  efforts  to  maintain  a 
drug  free  workplace.  If  a  conviction  reflects 
good  faith  efforts  made  by  a  contractor  to 
enforce  a  drug  free  workplace  by  compli- 
ance with  this  section  or  through  other 
workplace  policy,  such  conviction  for  unlaw- 
ful manufacture,  distribution,  dispensation, 
or  possession  of  a  controlled  substance  in 
the  workplace  shall  be  considered  substan- 
tial evidence  that  the  employer  Is  taking 
sufficient  action  to  maintain  a  drug  free 
workplace  and  shall  require  a  favorable  de- 
termination for  the  contractor. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  a  determination  by  the 
granting  or  contracting  agency  that  the  con- 
tractor has  failed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  the 
contractor  may  request  a  reconsideration  of 
such  determination  based  upon  the  contrac- 
tor's previous  or  subsequent  efforts  to 
comply  within  the  14  day  and  5  day  time  pe- 
riods contained  within  paragraphs  3(b)  and 
(4)  respectively. 

(d)  Exception.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  an  entity  If  the  head  of  the  con- 
tracting agency  involved  determines,  in  his 
or  her  discretion,  that  withholding  pay- 
ments due  under  a  contract,  or  not  awarding 
such  contract  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act.  as  the  case  may  be.  would  severely  dis- 
rupt the  operation  of  such  entity  to  the  det- 


riment of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsinia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]  re- 
serves a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  amendment  which  is 
the  same  in  terms  of  intent  and  it  is 
the  same  in  terms  of  effect  as  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  yester- 
day on  the  floor  for  providing  drug- 
free  workplaces  across  the  country. 

I  will  say  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment does  differ  in  substance  because 
it  goes  into  reasonably  elaborate  detail 
about  what  we  mean  by  a  provision  of 
drug-free  workplaces. 

For  example,  it  does  do  the  job  of 
defining  what  we  mean  by  contracts. 
It  does  state  that  the  contractor  would 
have  to  publish  a  statement  of  policy 
prohibiting  the  unlawful  manufacture, 
distribution  or  dispensing  or  posses- 
sion of  a  controlled  substance  while  in 
the  workplace. 

It  does  require  employees  to  be  in- 
formed of  that  policy  and  to  have 
them  signed  off  on  it.  It  would,  in  fact, 
define  what  we  mean  by  a  drug-free 
workplace.  It  would  define  the  terms 
of  employees  and  convictions. 

The  main  thing  is,  what  it  does  is  it 
withholds  money  from  people  who  do 
not  comply  with  drug-free  workplaces 
based  upon  the  notification  to  the 
agency  that  there  has  been  a  convic- 
tion of  someone  of  illegally  using 
drugs,  a  conviction  that  was  done  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  It 
then  provides,  however,  for  an  elabo- 
rate procedure  of  giving  the  contractor 
a  way  of  coming  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  showing  that  they  were  at- 
tempting to  act  in  good  faith.  It  sets 
up  notification  procedures  for  doing 
that. 

Finally,  it  also  includes,  for  example, 
that  if  the  employer  has  obviously 
acted  in  good  faith  by  having  a  policy 
or  by  aiding  law  enforcment  officials 
in  obtaining  a  conviction,  he  would 
therefore  be  regarded  as  having  taken 
sufficient  action  to  maintain  a  drug- 
free  workplace  and  he  would  get  a  fa- 
vorable determination. 

Also  I  will  say  it  includes  an  excep- 
tion to  say  that  if  the  contracting 
agency  finds  that  withholding  the 
payments    would    in    fact    result    in 


severe  disruption  of  the  Government 
or  it  would  be  something  which  would 
accrue  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
public,  that  then  the  head  of  the 
agency  could  also  decide  not  to  go 
ahead  with  the  withholding  of  funds. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  fairly  elabo- 
rate procedure. 

I  mention  all  of  that  because  there 
were  a  number  of  Members  concerned 
yesterday  that  the  short  version  of  the 
amendment  that  came  before  the 
House,  because  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  it  did  in  fact  get  in  the  way  of 
trying  to  resolve  the  issue. 

What  I  wanted  to  make  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Members  understand 
that  this  Member  is  not  attempting  to 
sandbag  anyone.  I  really  believe  that 
we  have  got  a  serious  problem  in  this 
country  of  drugs  in  the  workplace.  I 
want  to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  that. 
I  want  to  use  the  pressure  of  Federal 
moneys  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

So  I  am  trying  to  act  within  the 
rules  in  order  to  get  amendments  up 
that  allow  us  to  do  that. 

I  would  prefer  to  take  this  approach 
which  is  a  detailed  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  The  rules  here 
are  very  specific  on  that  and  I  assume 
that  the  gentleman's  point  of  order 
that  this  is  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill  will  be  upheld.  And  if  the 
gentleman  makes  that  point  of  order,  I 
will  concede  it. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  legislative 
history  here  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  this  program  could  work.  I 
wanted  the  amendment  in  the  Record 
so  that  we  do  have  an  understanding 
of  how  you  could  go  about  making  a 
policy  that  works,  that  in  fact  with- 
holds money  from  contractors  who  are 
acting  in  bad  faith  or  who  do  not  have 
policies  to  stop  the  use  of  illegal  con- 
trolled substances  in  their  workplace. 

So  I  would  prefer,  of  course,  that  we 
could  adopt  this  amendment.  If  we 
cannot  adopt  this  one  I  will  offer  the 
shorter  version  and  discuss  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  consider- 
ing this  particular  version. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  a 
violation  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  amendment 
would  require  that  a  determination  be 
made  by  the  executive  branch  that  a 
workplace  was  indeed  drug  free.  Clear- 
ly, this  would  impose  additional  duties 
on  the  executive  and  as  such  consti- 


tutes legislation  on  an  appropriations 
bill. 

Indeed,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  several  authorizing  com- 
mittees are  now  hard  at  work  drafting 
extensive  legislation  that  would  create 
a  program  with  appropriate  standards 
and  safeguards  that  would  help  insure 
drug  free  workplaces— a  program  that 
does  not  now  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  goal  of  the 
amendment  is  certainly  worthwhile, 
but  it  should  be  accomplished  through 
the  legislative  process.  For  that 
reason,  I  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
wish  to  speak  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order,  and  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded  and  sustained. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER. 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  14  after  line  23  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  126.  No  funds  apropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  In  any  workplace  that 
Is  not  free  of  illegal  possession  or  use  of  con- 
trolled sustances  which  is  made  known  to 
the  departments  and  agencies  covered  under 
this  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  language  that  was  offered  to  the 
appropriation  bill  yesterday.  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  accept  it  here  today. 
It  speaks  to  a  very  real  problem. 

I  appreciated  the  words  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  He  is  absolutely  right. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  devastating 
problem  in  this  country.  We  need  to 
attack  it  on  a  number  of  fronts.  I  ap- 
plaud him  and  his  committee  for  seek- 
ing to  find  ways  where  the  Coast 
Guard  can  be  more  involved  in  it. 
There  are  a  number  of  attempts 
aroimd  here  to  find  ways  where  the 
military  can  be  involved  in  it. 

I  think  the  Federal  Govenment  is 
going  to  have  to  make  a  commitment 
of  financial  resources  in  order  to  fight 
the  drug  problem,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  also  important  to  understand 
that  there  are  places  where  the  Feder- 
al Government  can  have  an  impact 
without  spending  a  lot  of  money.  This 
is  one  of  them. 

We  in  fact  spend  money  for  all  kinds 
of  activities  across  the  country.  If  we 
insist  that  that  money  only  be  used  in 
drug-free  workplaces,  we  will  have  an 
impact  in  an  area  where  there  are 
very,  very  serious  concerns.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  anywhere  from  10  to  25 
percent  of  drug  usage  in  this  country 
takes  place  in  the  workplace. 

Rockwell  International's  medical  di- 
rector was  quoted  in  Time  magazine  in 
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i4dicating  that  20  to  25  per- 
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Have  a  serious  problem  that 
chance  of  solving  without 
of  Federal  money  but  just 
hat  we  will  withhold  Peder- 
rom  those  who  do  not  have 
workplace.  That  is  what 
amei^dment   does.   This   amend- 
very  clearly  that  we  are  not 
a|ccept  any  longer  a  standard 
appropriated  by  the  Ped- 
Govejrnment  are  used  in  places 
is  the  illegal  use  of  drugs, 
hope  that  we  could  have 
of  this  particular  amend- 


Cha  [rman. 


let  me  say  to  some  of 
yesterday  indicated  that 
thoilght  this  amendment  in  its 
form  would  somehow  violate 
constitutional  rights  or  violate  the 
jeople  across  the  country.  I 
to  be  pointed  out  there 
in  this  bill  that  abrogates 
1  iw.  There  is  underlying  Fed- 
hat  applies  to  this  amend- 
t  would  apply  to  any  other 
take  on  the  floor.  For  exam- 
underlying  Federal  law  we  have 
obligations  with  regard 
Contracts  are  regarded  as 
We  cannot  take  property 
someone  without  due  proc- 
!  is  nothing  in  this  amend- 
suggests  that  anybody 
could  haie  money  taken  away  from 
them  witl  out  due  process. 

Mr.  HI  FNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl<  man  yield? 

Mr.  W^  LKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentl(  man  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
finish  his  presentation,  but  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  will  just  make 
one  final  point. 

Under  due  process,  good  faith  efforts 
to  do  what  is  required  under  the  law 
are  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  em- 
ployer is  acting  within  the  concept  of 
the  law.  So  in  fact  under  this  particu- 
lar bill,  due  process  would  still  be  nec- 
essary, and  good  faith  efforts  would 
show  up  in  favor  of  the  employer.  So 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we 
would  end  up  with  a  standard  here 
which  would  not  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  in  this 
area.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  do 
have  a  real  problem  with  drugs  in  this 
country,  and  I  hope  the  House  contin- 
ues to  follow  the  gentleman's  lead  in 
this  area.  Let  us  win  this  war  against 
drugs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDBIENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson: 
On  page  5,  lines  8  and  9,  strike 
"$163,400,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$163,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993,  of  which  $100,000  shall  be 
for  the  design  of  an  armory  in  Clovis,  New 
Mexico". 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  this  is  a  noncontroversial 
amendment.  It  is  one  that  has  been 
cleared  with  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority.  It  deals  with  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  New  Mexico  National 


Guard  project  that  has  been  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  Mexico  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  has  entered  a  period  of  extensive 
statewide  armory  construction.  Armories  and 
other  facilities  were  largely  neglected  from  the 
late  1960's  through  1982.  Only  three  armories 
were  built  in  15  years.  Since  1983  a  massive 
statewide  reorganization  of  National  Guard 
units  has  occurred.  Under  the  reorganization 
there  will  be  an  Increase  from  four  to  six  bat- 
talions. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  New  Mexico 
State  Guard  on  this  reorganization,  and  am 
therefore  Introducing  this  amendment  which 
appropriates  $100,000  In  design  money  for  an 
armory  In  Clovis,  NM.  The  Army  National 
Guard  recently  let  me  know  of  their  need  for 
this  design  money  in  order  to  start  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Clovis  Armory  on  schedule.  Design 
money  for  this  armory  has  already  been  au- 
thorized, and  I  urge  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

State  or  New  Mexico,  Depart- 
ment OF  Military  Affairs,  Thk 
Army  National  Guard  Division, 

Santa  Fe.  NM,  April  8, 1988. 
Congressman  Bill  Richardson, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Richardson:  Refer- 
ence our  letters  dated  March  8,  1988  and 
March  11,  1988  in  which  we  defined  project- 
ed military  construction  programs  for  the 
New  Mexico  Army  National  Guard. 

As  stated  in  the  referenced  letters,  the 
New  Mexico  Army  National  Guard  has  en- 
tered a  period  of  extensive  statewide  armory 
construction.  The  pressing  requirement  for 
new  and  accelerated  construction  stems 
from  two  basic  causes.  First,  armory  and  fa- 
cilities construction  from  the  late  60's 
through  1982  was  almost  nonexistent. 
Second,  beginning  in  1983  and  continuing  to 
the  present,  a  massive  statewide  reorganiza- 
tion of  National  Guard  Units  has  occurred. 
The  reorganization  is  expanding  and  mod- 
ernizing the  state  from  four  Battalions  of  40 
MM  Antiaircraft  Guns  (DUSTER)  which 
are  mid  50's  antiquated  Air  Defense  Weap- 
ons to  six  Battalions  of  modem  CHAPAR- 
RAL Missile  Systems,  one  Battalion  of 
ROLAND  Missile  Systems  and  one  Battal- 
ion of  HAWK  Missile  Systems. 

Since  our  last  communications  with  our 
office  we  have  re-evaluated  our  program 
and  have  developed  a  revised,  proposed 
State  Capital  Program.  This  program  and 
the  individual  projects  which  make  up  the 
program  will  be  presented  for  state  legisla- 
tive approval  during  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion in  January  1989. 

Attached  is  a  breakdwon  of  each  project 
which  requires  either  partial  or  total  federal 
funding.  As  shown  on  the  breakdown  the 
flow  and  timing  of  receipt  of  the  fimds  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  state  funds 
will  be  available  as  anticipated.  If  state 
funding  is  approved  and  the  funding  source 
is  from  General  Obligation  Bonds  (opposed 
to  General  Funds  or  Severance  Tax  Bonds), 
the  funds  wUl  not  be  available  until  after 
the  following  November  public  vote.  This 
would  cause  slippage  of  six  months. 

Your  attention  and  assistance  is  appreci- 
ated, as  always. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  D.  Baca, 
Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General 
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PrajKt  iocitkn 


Ftdem  siiare 
constnjction 


Federil  slwe 
design 


Sbte  design     FedenI  design 


Sdtus  Md  wtidpited  iciions 


Annvf 


9aa.  NM... 


Grants,  I 
Central, 


Tucumun,  NM... 


Wantausc  Swb  Fe,  NM 

Maintenance  stioi):  Santa  Fe,  NM.. 


100,000 

800.000 
1.070,000 


007.000 


905.000 
2,043,000 


HAWK  Miss*  Bn:  Afeuquergue,  NM 

HAWK  maintenance  suppcct  facility:  Aliuqiierque,  NM.. 


1,273,000 
1.206,000 
1,313,000 
1,104,000 
1,104,000 
1,460,000 


40,000   Yes No State  construction  funds  approved  Anticipated  anaiWiilir  Jdy  1388  Estnnate  design  compMcn  August 

1988  and  constiuction  contract  Septemtef  1988. 

48,000   Yes No Antidpatad  Federal  design  funds  Apnl  1988.  De^  oompletni  Octoter  1988  Requestiai  Stah  Man 

62,000   Yes No constnEtioii  funding  tron  rscai  year  1989  Stile  legslatute  wtidi  stauU  proviik  Mi|  h  mi 

1989  Federal  share  construction  funds  avaiaUity  in  Hie  April-May  1989  tmelraiM  •■  *» 
construction  contract  signmt  m  tt*  AuBust-September  1989  tmeftame. 

48,420   Yes Yes Anticipate  design  cornptetnn  Septemtief  1988  Slate  sluie  construction  Iwding  from  fiscal  yaar  1989 

State  legislature  wfich  stnild  provide  fundmg  m  July  1989  Federal  share  construction  avaHaUity  n 
ttie  May-June  1989  timefraine  oil  altoiir  constnction  contract  synng  in  the  August-September  1989 
tuneframe. 

S3.39S    (■).._ No Ttai  an  100  percent  Federal  projects.  Anticipate  design  funds  April-May  1989   Estmate  design 

132,165    (■) No ctniMiai  Nownter  1989  Estinute  construction  contracts  can  be  signed  January-February  1990 

pimiBi  faderal  funds  can  be  made  avaitable 

(*)    No No ResoNe  arcMogical  probtons  (site)  mid  Augist  1988.  August-NoMmter  1988  workmg  witli  MS-AM, 

(*)  resohe  design  conotpts-scope/oosL  (*  (^  are  not  shwn  for  this  reason) 

lanuaiy  1989:  Request  State  shan  design  and  caaliuctiMi  tuning. 
July  1989:  Obtain  State  construction/design  fundaig. 
Febnian  1990:  Complete  design 
April  1990:  Enter  construction  contract 

72.561  No No Requesting  State  share  design  and  constructnt  fundmg  from  fiscal  year  1989  State  iKEtature  whidi 

68,742  No No should  prtmde  tuning  in  July  1989.  Federal  share  desap  tumh  a»ailabitty  in  te  Jm-My  1900 

74,841  No No timeframe  wiH  aim  design  completion  in  the  November-Decembef  1989  tmirane.  taeipl  of  Mnl 

64,032  No No share  cmstruction  funding  in  ttie  Navember^Deceintar  1989  bmefrane  oi  aloiir  ( 

64,032  No Ho in  the  February-March  1990  timeframe 

83,676  Nc No 


<  No(  available. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  reviewed  this  amendment,  and 
we  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  minority.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  EMr.  Rich- 
ardson] to  add  $100,000  for  design  of 
an  armory  at  Clovis,  NM. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
let  me  state  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  An- 
Ntwzio]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4586)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September,  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382,  nays 
26,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  1361 

YEAS— 382 

Alexander 

Brennan 

Coyne 

Anderson 

Brooks 

Craig 

Andrews 

Broomfield 

Crockett 

Annunzlo 

Brown  (CA) 

Dannemeyer 

Anthony 

Brown  (CO) 

Darden 

Applegate 

Bruce 

Daub 

Archer 

Bryant 

Davis  (ID 

Armey 

Buechner 

Davis  (MI) 

Aspin 

Burton 

de  la  Oarza 

Badham 

Bustamante 

DeLay 

Baker 

Byron 

Derrick 

Ballenger 

Callahan 

DeWine 

Bartlett 

Campbell 

Dickinson 

Barton 

Cardin 

Dicks 

Bateman 

Carper 

Dingell 

Beilenson 

Can- 

DioGuardi 

Bennett 

Chandler 

Dixon 

Bentley 

Chxcaaan 

Donnelly 

Bereuter 

ChappeU 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Berman 

Cheney 

Doman  (CA) 

Bevill 

Clarke 

Dowdy 

Bilbray 

Clay 

Downey 

BUirakis 

Clement 

Durbin 

BlUey 

dinger 

Dwyer 

Boehlert 

Coats 

Dyson 

Boggs 

Coble 

Early 

Boland 

Coelho 

Eckart 

Bonier 

Coleman  (MO) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bonker 

Coleman  (TX) 

Emerson 

Borskl 

Combest 

English 

Bosco 

Conte 

Erdrelch 

Boucher 

Cooper 

Espy 

Boxer 

Coughlin 

Evans 

Fascell 

Ireland 

McEwen 

Fazio 

Jacobs 

McGrath 

Feighan 

Jeffords 

McHugh 

Fields 

Jenkins 

McMillan  (NC) 

Fish 

Johnson  (CT) 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Flippo 

Johnson  (SD) 

Meyers 

Florio 

Jones  (NC) 

Mfume 

Poglietta 

Jontz 

Mica 

Foley 

Kanjorski 

Michel 

Ford  (MI) 

Kaptur 

Miller  (CA) 

Ford  (TN) 

Kasich 

Miller  (OH) 

Prank 

Kastenmeier 

Miller  (WA) 

Frost 

Kemp 

MineU 

Gallegly 

Kennedy 

Moakley 

Gallo 

Kennelly 

Molinari 

Garcia 

KUdee 

Mollohan 

Gaydos 

Kleczka 

Montgomery 

Gejdenson 

Kolbe 

Moorhead 

Gekas 

Kolter 

Morella 

Gibbons 

Kormyu 

Morrison  (CT) 

Oilman 

Kostmayer 

Morrison  (WA) 

Gingrich 

Kyi 

Mrazek 

Glickman 

LaPalce 

Murphy 

Gonzalez 

Lagomarsino 

Murtha 

Goodling 

Lancaster 

Myers 

Gordon 

Lantos 

Nagle 

Gradison 

Latta 

Natcher 

Grandy 

Leach  (lA) 

Neal 

Grant 

Leath  (TX) 

Nelson 

Gray  (ID 

Lehman  (CA) 

Nichols 

Gray  (PA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Nlelson 

Green 

Leland 

Nowak 

Gregg 

Lent 

Oakar 

Guarini 

Levin  (MI) 

Oberstar 

Gunderson 

Levine  (CA) 

Obey 

Hall  (OH) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Olin 

Hall  (TX) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ortiz 

Hamilton 

Upinski 

Owertt  (UT) 

Hammerschmidt  Livingston 

Oxley 

Harris 

Lloyd 

Packard 

Hasten 

Lott 

PanetU 

Hatcher 

Lowery  (CA) 

Parris 

Hawkins 

Lowry  (WA) 

Pashayan 

Hayes  (LA) 

Lujan 

Patterson 

Heney 

Luken.  Thomas 

Pease 

Hefner 

Lungren 

Pelosi 

Hetu-y 

MacKay 

Pepper 

Herger 

Madigan 

Perkins 

Hertel 

Man  ton 

Petri 

Hiler 

Markey 

Pickett 

Hochbrueckner 

Marlenee 

Pickle 

HoUoway 

Martin  (ID 

Porter 

Hopkins 

Martin  (NY) 

Price 

Horton 

Martinez 

Pursell 

Houghton 

Mat£Ui 

QuUlen 

Hoyer 

Mavroules 

RahaU 

Hubbard 

Mazzoli 

Rangel 

Huckaby 

McCandless 

Ravenel 

Hughes 

McCloskey 

Ray 

Hunter 

McCollum 

Regula 

Hutto 

McCrery 

Rhodes 

Hyde 

McCurdy 

Richardson 

Inhofe 

McDade 

Ridge 

) 

(Gl) 
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Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robtnaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roee 

Rastenkows4i 

Roth 

Roukenui 

Rowland  (CI 

Rowland  ( 

Roybal 

Rune 

Sabo 

Saikl 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

SUisky 


Ackerman 

AuColn 

Bates 

Bunnins 

Conyers 

Crane 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Dreier 


Akaka 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Blacsl 

Boulter 

Collins 

Courter 

Duncan 


The 
pair 
On  thij 
Mr 


AkaLa 


Messrs 
York, 
and  DR 
their 

Mr, 
from 

So  the 

The 
nounced 

A 
the  tabU . 


'nsy 


Mr.   HEFNER. 


vmanimcus 


aiid 
inclt  de 
45S  5 
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Ska«gs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  <FL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stall  ings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauzin 

NAYS-26 

Dymally 
Edwards  (CA) 
PaweU 
Prenzel 
Hayes  (IL) 
Lightfoot 
Owens  (NY) 
Penny 
Savage 


Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrlcelU 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 


Scheuer 
Sensenbrenner 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Studds 
Tauke 
Towns 
Upton 
Wyden 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  may  sit  tomorrow  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing up  the  bill,  H.R.  3011,  the  Home 
Equity  Loan  Consumers  Protection 
Act  of  1988. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


Flake 
Gephardt 
Hansen 
Jones  (TN) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lukens.  Donald 
Mack 
Moody 


Smith  (lA) 

Spence 

Stark 

Stratton 

Weiss 

WhitUker 

Whitten 


Clerk 


D  1219 
announced  the  following 


vote: 


for,  with  Mr.  Weiss  against. 
CONYERS.  OWENS  of  New 
SilVAGE,    HAYES   of   Illinois, 
;iER  of  California  changed 
votfes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
SWINDALL  changed  his  vote 
to  "yea." 
bill  was  passed. 
r!sult    of    the    vote    was    an- 
as above  recorded, 
mot  on  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent  that  all  Members 

5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

extend  their  remarks,  and 

extraneous    material,    on 

the  bill  just  passed. 

I^EAKER   pro  tempore   (Mr. 

Michigan).  Is  there  objection 

rkiuest  of  the  gentleman  from 


may  havp 
revise 
to 
H.R 

The 
Levik  ol 
to  the 
North  Ckrolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS    COSPONSOR    OF    H.R.     911, 

H.R.  1115,  AND  H.R.  2238 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  cosponsor  of  the  three 
bills,  H.R.  911,  H.R.  1115,  and  H.R. 
2238 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  443  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  443 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3193)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  pub- 
lication of  data  about  crimes  that  manifest 
prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  ori- 
entation, or  ethnicity,  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QuiLLEN],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  443 
is  a  simple  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3193,  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act.  The  rule  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  general  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Because  this  is  an  open  rule,  the  res- 
olution allows  the  offering  of  any  ger- 
mane amendment  to  the  bill  when  it  is 
considered  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  The  rule  also  provides 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3193  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Justice  to  an- 
nually collect  and  publish  statistics  on 
crimes  which  manifest  prejustice 
based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, or  ethnicity.  While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  already  collects  data 
on  a  wide  variety  of  crimes  through 
the  Uniform  Crime  Report  Program, 
there  is  currently  no  systematic  collec- 
tion of  data  on  the  commission  of  hate 
crimes.  H.R.  3193  seeks  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  system  for  collecting 
such  statistics  which  will  aid  State, 
local,  and  Federal  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts in  combating  hate  crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  rule  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3193  is  an  open  rule,  any  Member  may 
offer  any  germane  amendment  to  the 
bill  during  its  consideration  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
While  the  bill  in  its  reported  form  is 
relatively  noncontroversial.  there  is 
one  provision  of  the  bill  which  will 
likely  be  the  subject  of  an  amendment. 
The  bill  provides  that  statistics  on 
hate  crimes  based  on  race,  religion, 
ethnicity,  and  sexual  orientation  shall 
be  gathered  and  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  last  category, 
that  of  sexual  orientation,  is  a  matter 
of  some  controversy,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  an  amendment  deleting 
that  category  will  be  offered.  The  rule 
before  Members  will  permit  the  offer- 
ing of  that  amendment  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  rule  so  that 
the  House  may  proceed  to  the  impor- 
tant consideration  of  H.R.  3193. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  House  considered  and 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  a  bill  with  sever- 
al provisions  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  That  bill  provided  for 
keeping  acciu-ate  statistics  on  crimes 


targeted  at  individuals  because  of 
their  race,  religion,  or  ethnic  origin. 
While  that  bill  passed  the  House  by  a 
voice  vote  in  the  last  Congress,  it  was 
still  pending  in  the  Senate  when  the 
99th  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 

In  this  Congress,  similar  legislation 
was  reported  again,  except  in  this  Con- 
gress a  new  category  of  hate  crime  was 
added,  that  is  crime  based  on  the 
sexual  orientation  of  the  victim. 

In  the  Rules  Committee  meeting  on 
this  bill,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  informed 
the  Rules  Committee  that  he  wanted 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
sexual  orientation  provisions  from  this 
bill. 

The  Rules  Committee  met  that  re- 
quest by  providing  this  open  rule, 
which  will  permit  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  or  any  other  Member  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is  an  open 
rule  which  will  permit  the  House  to 
make  necessary  improvements  in  the 
bill,  I  will  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  443  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3193. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3193)  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  publication  of  data  about 
crimes  that  manifest  prejudice  based 
on  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or 
ethnicity,  with  Mr.  Carper  [Chairman 
pro  tempore]  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  past  few  years,  there  have 
been  increasing  reports  of  physical 
and  psychological  attacks  on  persons 
who  were  targeted  simply  because  of 
their  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation, 
or  ethnic  origin.  These"  hate  crimes 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  actions  car- 
ried out  by  organized  groups,  as  well 
as  the  spontaneous  acts  of  nonaffiliat- 
ed individuals.  They  are  intended  to 
intimidate  their  victims  and  spread 
fear  throughout  entire  communities. 
The  fact  that  these  offenses  still  con- 
tinue to  happen  at  all  in  America  is  an 
indication  that  the  democratic  values 
that  we  take  great  pride  in,  and  which 
distinguish  our  society  among  the 
community  of  nations,  are  not  yet 
shared  by  all  of  our  citizens. 

H.R.  3193,  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics 
Act,  is  a  modest  measure.  It's  effect  is 
solely  to  provide  us  with  accurate  and 
up-to-date  information  about  this 
problem.  The  bill  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  annually  collect  and 
publish  statistics  on  crimes  which 
manifest  prejudice  based  on  race,  reli- 
gion, sexual  orientation,  and  ethnic 
origin.  The  Department,  through  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  al- 
ready collects  data  on  a  wide  variety  of 
criminal  offenses  in  order  to  produce 
the  uniform  crime  report.  The  data  in 
the  report,  however,  does  not  present- 
ly indicate  whether  or  not  an  offense 
is  a  hate  crime.  While  H.R.  3193  does 
not  specify  the  method  by  which  the 
data  is  to  be  collected  by  the  Justice 
Department,  it  is  my  view  that  utiliz- 
ing the  uniform  crime  reporting 
system  makes  the  most  sense  as  the 
hundreds  of  State  and  local  police 
agencies  already  transmitting  crime 
data  to  the  FBI  are  certainly  capable 
of  indicating  whether  an  offense  was 
motivated  by  prejudice. 

H.R.  3193  derives  from  work  begun 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice on  hate  crimes  statistics  legisla- 
tion in  the  99th  Congress.  The  sub- 
committee reported  a  bill,  H.R.  2455, 
which  passed  the  House  by  voice  vote 
on  July  22,  1985.  The  Senate,  however, 
failed  to  act  on  the  bill  before  the  99th 
Congress  adjourned. 

The  availability  of  systematic  na- 
tionwide data  about  the  incidence  of 
hate  crimes  can  be  very  useful  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  seeking  to 
combat  these  offenses.  It  can  provide 
the  basis  for  the  creation  of  special- 
ized investigating  units,  such  as  those 
now  operating  in  New  York  City, 
Boston,  and  San  Francisco.  It  can  also 
lead  to  increased  intra-agency  sharing 
of  intelligence  on  hate  groups. 


Public  policymakers  will  find  the 
data  useful  as  it  can  provide  them  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  educa- 
tional progrsons  designed  to  promote 
the  understanding  and  tolerance  of 
different  races,  cultures,  and  beliefs. 
The  data  can  also  provide  the  basis  for 
enactment  of  new  criminal  sanctions. 

Hate  crimes,  which  can  range  from 
threats  and  vandalism  to  arson,  as- 
sault, and  murder,  are  intended  to  not 
just  harm  their  victim,  but  to  send  a 
message  of  intimidation  to  an  entire 
community  of  people.  Hate  crimes  are 
extraordinary  in  nature  and  require  a 
special  governmental  response.  By  de- 
voting Federal  resources  to  the  collec- 
tion of  information  about  this  prob- 
lem, the  Congress  will  be  taking  a 
major  step  toward  its  solution. 

To  date,  six  States— Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Connecticut,  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Minnesota— and  a  few  local 
governments  monitor  the  incidence  of 
hate  crimes.  As  the  result,  there  is  still 
much  about  the  nature  and  scope  of 
this  problem  that  we  do  not  know.  Are 
some  parts  of  the  country  experienc- 
ing more  hate  crimes  than  others?  Are 
there  patterns  evident  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  perpetrators  and  vic- 
tims? With  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
3193,  the  answers  to  these  questions 
can  be  easily  obtained. 

Organized  hate  violence  had  its  gen- 
esis during  reconstruction.  In  1865,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  formed  and  began  in- 
timidating and  attacking  blacks.  Its 
members  used  terrorism  in  an  effort  to 
reestablish  the  old  plantation  social 
order.  Their  efforts  were  designed  to 
prevent  blaclcs  from  seeking  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  to  vote 
and  hold  office.  Today  the  Klan  and 
other  organized  hate  groups  such  as 
the  White  Aryan  Resistance  and  the 
Skinheads  are  more  sophisticated. 
They  are  not  only  targeting  blacks  but 
other  minorities  and  religious  groups. 
These  groups  are  highly  organized  and 
are  attempting  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves through  the  active  recruitment 
of  our  youth.  Their  goal  is  to  tear  up 
the  Constitution  and  return  us  to  the 
separate  society  of  the  past.  They 
have  declared  war  on  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  principles  of  equality 
and  democracy  that  it  represents. 

We  need  to  educate  Americans  about 
the  threat  racism  and  bigotry  pose  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  commu- 
nities. Major  educational  efforts  are 
needed  among  our  youth.  Each  of  us 
should  endeavor  to  teach  them  about 
race  relations  and  religious  and  cultur- 
al tolerance.  The  starting  point,  how- 
ever, is  to  have  an  understanding  of 
the  problem  that  exists,  and  that  is 
what  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act 
will  enable  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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let  me  start  off  by  out- 
similarities.   In   the   99th 
the  subcommittee,  in  the 
tee,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
reached    a    consensus    to 
on   what   might   be 
Ising  tide  of  incidents  in- 
of  cemeteries  and 
;hurches  and  application  of 
synagogues,  those  types 
in  the  consciousness  of 
n  the  last  10  years  even  at 
pace    than    perhaps    ever 
reached  that  consensus  in 
itages   of  consideration   of 
might  add,  and  this  is  im- 
us  to  recognize,  that  in  the 
when    we    considered 
it  was  my  language, 
for  a  purpose  not  to  pro- 
Dwn  ego,   but  so  my   col- 
know  as  the  colloquialism 
I  am  coming  from  on  this 
my  language  that  was  fi- 
by   the   subcommittee 
Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
in  the  final  debate  that 
this  issue.  I  was  in  the  fore- 
with  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.     CoNYERs]     as    were 
establishing  a  mandate  to 
General    to    begin    to 
on  the  incidents  of  so- 
crimes  having  to  do  with 
ethnicity,  and  with  race, 
one  for  or  against  the  final 
of  this  bill  who  can  quarrel 
Lritent  of  the  authors  and  the 
and  supporters  of  this 
n  the  99th  Congress, 
gentleman  from  Michigan 
on  the  floor  today  indi- 
this  bill  is  substantially  the 
one,  he  was  eminently 
he  pointed  out  that  sexual 
was  added  to  this  bill  here 
tdday  even  after  we  as  a  sub- 
ind  as  a  full  conunittee  de- 
we  would  reinstate  the  bill 
Congress.  That  is  a  monu- 
dtfference    which    must    be 
Members  of  the  House  as 
to  engage  in  the  debate 
their  final  vote  on  the 
yet  to  come,  because  of 
sets  of  rationale, 
to  add  sexual  orientation 
is  to  segregate,  I  repeat, 
those  who  would  come 
definition  of  sexual  orien- 
from  and  apart  from,  and 
them  and  elevate  them  to  a 
h  gher  than  other  people  who 


are  in  perhaps  worse  circumstances  ob- 
jectively speaking  than  victims  who 
are  victims  because  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion; namely,  women  themselves, 
women  who  are  not  lesbians,  women 
who  do  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  heterosexuality  or  of  sexual  orien- 
tation, or  homosexuality  or  sexual  ori- 
entation, women  who  are  the  subject 
and  victims  of  rape.  It  has  been  proved 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
women  who  are  the  victims  of  rape  are 
victims  of  a  hate  crime,  yet  we  choose, 
if  we  keep  sexual  orientation  as  one  of 
the  criteria  in  the  main  bill,  to  say 
that  those  who  are  victims  of  sexual 
orientation  are  in  a  more  recognizable 
position  than  are  women  who  are  vic- 
tims of  rape. 

How  about  the  handicapped? 

How  about  those  who  are  octogenar- 
ians who  are  victims  of  crimes  of  hate? 

How  about  victims  of  child  abuse,  in- 
fants who  are  the  target  of  hate  and 
who  are  victims  beyond  description 
sometimes  of  the  hate  of  their  parents 
or  elders  in  the  household?  They  are 
not  included  in  here.  They  are  all  pro- 
tectable groups  of  people. 

Here  is  a  good  point,  and  this  is  a 
good  time  for  me  to  emphasize  and  re- 
emphasize  this  point  that  this 
Member  from  Pennsylvania  who  is  the 
author  of  the  controversial  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  presented 
later  will  stop  at  nothing,  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  fully  enforce  the  law  when 
a  gay  or  lesbian  is  attacked  or  is  the 
victim  of  any  crime.  As  a  prosecutor  I 
never  once  shrank  from  the  prospect 
of  prosecuting  a  perpetrator  of  a  crime 
against  a  gay  or  lesbian  as  I  did  in  any 
other  situation  with  any  crime  com- 
mitted. 
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This  is  not  about  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  to  prosecute  those  who 
would  bash  gays.  Those  who  are  trying 
to  elevate  the  debate  into  that  are  mis- 
leading the  Congress  and  misleading 
the  public,  misleading  American  socie- 
ty. This  is  a  statistic-gathering  bill.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  law  enforce- 
ment as  such,  and  those  who  are  able 
to  put  that  aside,  the  law  enforcement 
factors  aside  and  just  dwell  on  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  add  sexual  ori- 
entation. I  think,  will  support  my 
effort  to  remove  sexual  orientation 
from  this  bill  altogether. 

I  repeat,  give  me  an  instance  where  a 
gay  is  bashed,  and  you  will  find  me  in 
the  forefront  of  trying  to  utilize  every 
resource  possible  to  bring  the  culprit 
to  justice  and  to  apply  the  full  weight 
and  force  of  law  enforcement  on  that 
individual.  Just  as  vociferously  as  I  say 
that,  I  say  to  the  Members  that  sexual 
orientation  has  no  place  in  this  bill,  to 
be  elevated  to  the  status  of  religion 
and  of  race  and  of  ethnicity  as  a  crite- 
rion for  mandating  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  look  into  the  motivation  of 
people  committing  crime.  Why  not  the 


motivation  of  people  committing  child 
abuse?  Why  not  ask  them  to  check 
into  what  goes  on  In  the  mind  of  a 
person  who  would  attack  a  90-year-old 
mam  or  woman  on  the  street,  knock 
them  senseless  and  steal  their  purse? 
Why  not  look  into  the  motivation  of 
an  individual  who  hates  policemen, 
who  mug  a  cop  or  kill  a  policeman? 
Why  not  include  that  kind  of  victim, 
the  police  victim  who  is  the  object  of 
hate  and  ridicule  many  times  in  places 
in  our  society?  Why  not  include  police 
officers?  Why  not  include  passengers 
on  a  bus  or  other  kinds  of  categories 
where  we  know  statistically  that  there 
are  reasons  of  motivation  which  we  do 
not  care  about  really  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  are  faced  with  those  crimes 
committed?  Why  not  gather  statistics, 
as  difficult  as  they  are.  on  motivation 
in  those  crimes?  That  is  what  we  are 
about  here.  We  are  engaged  in  the 
general  debate  on  the  bill,  and  I,  to 
the  extent  that  I  am  delving  into  the 
amendment  yet  to  come,  I  still  do  that 
with  a  realistic  endeavor  to  try  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  we  passed  in  the 
99th  Congress  stood  alone  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  white  cross  burnings  and 
the  cemetery-desecration  type  of  con- 
text which  was  intended  by  its  au- 
thors, by  its  supporters  and  by  all  the 
groups  who  urged  us  to  support  the 
original  bill.  To  go  into  sexual  orienta- 
tion is  to  so  veer  from  the  steady  path 
of  this  narrow  decision  that  the  Con- 
gress made  in  the  99th  Congress,  at 
least  the  House  did.  as  to  make  the 
whole  exercise  useless. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  must  say  this 
to  Members:  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a 
very  difficult  task  for  the  Attorney 
General,  even  for  the  three  categories 
of  which  I  approve,  to  gain  informa- 
tion about  the  motivation  that  causes 
an  individual  to  commit  a  crime 
against  a  synagogue  or  cemetery  or  a 
black  church  with  a  white  cross  flam- 
ing in  front  of  it,  that  kind  of  incident. 
To  add  to  the  burden  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  I  might  add  with  an  ad- 
ditional cost;  the  cost  went  up  as  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee 
added  sexual  orientation  to  its  base, 
the  cost,  proposed  cost,  also  rose,  not 
to  mention  the  elevation  of  sexual  ori- 
entation to  a  status  higher  than  vic- 
tims of  child  abuse,  higher  than 
women  who  are  victims  of  rape,  higher 
than  octogenarians  who  might  be  the 
victims  of  bashing  on  the  street, 
higher  than  police  officers  who  are 
the  objects  of  hatred  and  ridicule  of 
some  people  and  which  feeling  leads 
them  to  pummel  police  and  to  throw 
rocks  at  police  and  to  injure  and  kill 
policemen;  higher  than  any  of  those 
groups  of  our  fellow  citizens.  As  we 
proceed  with  the  debate,  I  simply  ask 
now  and  will  elucidate  at  the  time  of 
offering  of  the  amendment,  of  course, 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  the  original  purpose 


of  the  biU.  the  bUl  that  passed  the 
Congress  in  the  99th  session  and 
which  is  the  focal  point  of  our  debate 
now. 

More  about  the  amendment  and 
what  it  does  to  the  bill  later. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas],  my  colleague, 
that  he  was  not  assuaging  his  ego 
when  he  claims  to  be  one  of  those  who 
brought  together  the  coalition  that 
worked  out  the  original  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  ranking 
member  of  the  subconunittee,  did  an 
excellent  job  in  helping  us  formulate 
the  legislation  that  was  before  us  in 
the  99th  Congress,  and  that  is  before 
us  today  with  the  added  provision,  but 
let  us  try  to  think  about  whether  we 
want  to  have  a  narrow-gauge  bill  or  a 
wide-gauge  bill. 

The  reason  we  did  not  include  octo- 
genarians who  are  assaulted  is  because 
there  was  no  testimony  that  suggested 
that  they  ought  to  be.  as  awful  as  the 
crimes  visited  upon  them  are,  and  the 
reason  we  did  not  account  for  police- 
men killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  al- 
though police  organizations  do.  is  that 
there  was  no  request  that  they  be  sep- 
arated out  from  the  uniform  crime  sta- 
tistics. The  crimes  of  rape  are  already 
counted  in  the  uniform  crime  reports 
and  also  crimes  are  divided  by  sex. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we 
really  want  a  narrow-gauge  bill,  and  it 
is  only  because  of  the  incredible  testi- 
mony about  the  rising  antigay  and  les- 
bian violence,  where  witnesses  pointed 
to  an  8-city  study  in  which  1  in  5  gay 
men  and  nearly  1  in  10  lesbians  were 
found  to  have  been  physically  assault- 
ed. What  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  come 
back  to  this  Congress  without  includ- 
ing such  a  provision  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  is  very,  very  important. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  any  difficul- 
ty in  determining  how  these  statistics 
will  be  computed.  Already  the  Balti- 
more County  Police  Department  has 
devised  a  test  based  on  reasonableness. 
If  a  synagogue  is  attacked,  we  can 
assume  that  there  is  a  religious  in- 
volvement. If  there  is  a  burning  of  a 
cross  at  a  home  or  a  KKK  hood  or 
mask  displayed,  we  can  assume  that 
racially  motivated  activity  is  at  play. 
The  swastika  would  give  us  a  sign,  and 
whether  racial  slogans  or  epithets 
were  uttered  would  also  be  a  clue.  We 
are  not  looking  for  a  letter-perfect  way 
to  determine  the  perpetrator's  motiva- 
tion. Only  where  there  is  obvious  indi- 
cia of  this  involvement  would  we  clas- 
sify these  crimes  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  and  also  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

I  would,  however,  want  to  say  that  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion, because  I  think  it  speaks  to  a  dis- 
ease that  can  grip  a  community  or  a 
State  or  a  nation.  It  is  a  disease  that  is 
virulent  and  can  be  caught  and  can 
spread,  and  it  can  undermine  the  basic 
principles  of  our  democracy  which 
clearly  are  that  all  individuals,  irre- 
spective of  their  race  or  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  skin  color  and.  indeed, 
any  other  bias  or  nonbias  that  they 
may  have,  shall  not  be  the  objects  of 
discrimination  solely  on  that  basis. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  swas- 
tika. All  of  us  on  this  floor  are  knowl- 
edgeable enough  about  history  to 
know  that  one  of  the  groups  that 
Hitler  singled  out  to  fan  the  fires  of 
prejudice  and  hate  in  Germany  were 
those  who  were  homosexual.  One  need 
not  make  a  judgment  on  that  activity 
to  strongly  hold  to  the  view  that  that 
predilection  in  and  of  itself  should 
not,  must  not.  in  this  country  subject 
one  to  hate  or  prejudice  and  actions 
which  emanate  from  that  hate  and 
prejudice. 
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As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  the  opportunity  as  chairman  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission  to  travel  to 
other  nations  and  to  point  out  what 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  demands  in 
terms  of  human  rights.  It  is  so  appro- 
priate that  we  in  this  Congress  adopt 
this  legislation  as  expansively  as  possi- 
ble to  make  sure  that  we  make  a  very 
strong  statement  that  we  will  not 
allow,  we  will  not  countenance  and  we 
are  going  to  keep  track  of  these  statis- 
tics so  that  we  can  act  against  and  pre- 
clude acts  of  prejudice  and  hate. 

We  cannot  stop  people  thinking  and 
indeed  we  do  not  want  to  in  this  coun- 
try. But  what  we  need  to  do  is  stop 
them  from  acting  against  individuals 
based  upon  their  prejudice. 

I  support  strongly  the  legislation  as 
currently  written. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards],  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  ranking 
member  on  the  Criminal  Justice  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  it.  The  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Justice  have  amply 
demonstrated  a  need  to  do  what  this 
bill  provides  for— the  nationwide  col- 
lection of  data  about  the  incidence  of 
crimes  motivated  by  the  race,  religion, 
ethnic  origin,  or  sexual  orientation  of 
the  victim. 


That  kind  of  data  will  help  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  to  combat  prejudice 
and  bigotry  that  manifests  itself  in 
criminal  acts.  While  a  number  of 
groups  collect  some  statistics,  their  re- 
sources are  limited,  and  a  national 
effort  by  the  Justice  Department  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  get  the  kind  of 
data  that  is  needed. 

This  legislation  has  widespread  sup- 
port. It  is  endorsed  by  police  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Police  Foundation, 
the  Police  Executives  Research 
Fonmi,  and  the  National  Black  Police 
Officers  Association.  The  legislation  is 
endorsed  by  religious  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Coalition  of 
American  Nuns,  the  American  Baptist 
Church,  the  Lutheran  Office  for  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  and  the  General 
Board  of  Church  and  Society  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  The  legisla- 
tion is  also  endorsed  by  a  wide  range 
of  other  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Arab  Anti-Discrimination 
Committee,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association,  the  Sunny  von  Bulow 
National  Victim  Advocacy  Center,  the 
Center  for  Democratic  Renewal,  and 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  bill  has  been  carefully  crafted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice and  deserves  the  support  of  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Moreixa]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
2  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  full 
support  of  H.R.  3193.  the  Hate  Crimes 
Statistics  Act. 

Only  2  months  ago,  I  spoke  on  the 
House  floor  against  the  hate  violence 
expressed  through  the  desecration  of 
the  Magen  David  Bet  Eliahu  Sephar- 
dic  Synagogue  in  Rockville,  MD.  Wor- 
shipers arriving  to  celebrate  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  that  Saturday  morn- 
ing were  rudely  greeted  by  two  swasti- 
kas, the  letters  "SS"  denoting  Hitler's 
infamous  secret  police,  and  the  words 
"Die  Jew." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
recent  increase  in  the  incidents  of  vio- 
lence and  harassment  based  on  an  in- 
dividual's race,  religion,  sexual  orien- 
tation, or  ethnicity,  not  just  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  MD,  but  throughout 
this  country.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue. 

As  one  of  the  original  Members  of 
Congress  who  requested  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  to  undertake  an 
exploratory  review  of  hate  crimes  in 
the  United  States,  I  submit  for  the 
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competition  from  minorities,  visibility  of 
gay  men,  ethnic  neighborhood  transition, 
and  a  perceived  decrease  in  government  ef- 
forts to  prevent  discrimination  in  education, 
housing,  and  employment. 

Most  observers  believe  that  fewer  inci- 
dents are  being  committed  by  members  of 
organized  hate  groups,  like  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  but  many  more  are  being  perpetrated 
by  individuals  or  small  groups  of  people 
acting  on  their  own.  However,  many  of 
these  offenders  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
rhetoric  of  white  supremacist  organizations, 
and  by  the  failure  of  most  community  and 
national  leaders  to  speak  our  forcefully 
against  these  groups. 

At  least  half  the  people  arrested  for  bias 
crimes  are  teenagers  and  young  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25.  For  example, 
arrest  records  document  that  70  percent  of 
bias  crimes  in  New  York  City  in  the  past 
seven  years  were  committed  by  youths 
under  20  years  of  age. 

The  most  frequent  victims  of  hate  vio- 
lence today  are  blacks,  Hispanics,  Southeast 
Asians,  Jews,  and  gays  and  lesbians.  Homo- 
sexuals are  probably  the  most  frequent  vic- 
tims. Verbal  intimidation,  assault,  and  van- 
dalism are  the  most  commonly  reported 
forms  of  hate  violence. 

For  the  most  part,  the  criminal  justice 
system— like  the  rest  of  society— has  not  rec- 
ognized the  seriousness  of  the  hate  violence 
problem.  Police  officers,  prosecutors,  and 
judges  tend  to  regard  most  incidents  as  ju- 
venile pranks,  harmless  vandalism,  private 
matters  between  the  involved  parties,  or  ac- 
ceptable behavior  against  disliked  groups. 
Many  criminal  justice  system  personnel  do 
not  believe  that  hate  violence  exists  in  their 
community.  Others  are  aware  it  exists  but 
are  reluctant  to  publicize  the  fact  for  fear 
their  communities  will  be  branded  as  racist 
or  hotbeds  of  violence.  Lack  of  police  and 
prosecutor  attention  to  bias  crime  often  re- 
flects the  attitudes  of  local  residents  who  do 
not  want  minorities  in  their  community. 

Because  of  the  widespread  and  serious 
nature  of  hate  violence  and  the  inability  of 
most  criminal  justice  agencies  to  address 
the  problem  adequately,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  solicited  an  exploratory 
review  to  (1)  identify  effective  or  promising 
steps  that  some  criminal  justice  agencies 
have  already  taken  to  combat  the  problem, 
(2)  identify  the  principle  issues  involved  in 
assisting  other  police  agencies  and  prosecu- 
tor offices  to  take  effective  action,  and  (3) 
review  previous  research  and  other  re- 
sources in  the  field.  The  following  chapters 
address  each  of  these  objectives.  The  intro- 
duction concludes  with  a  list  of  the  respond- 
ents who.  in  addition  to  program  documen- 
tation and  available  previous  research,  pro- 
vided the  information  on  which  this  report 
is  based. 

RESEARCH  METHODS 

We  interviewed  forty  respondents. 
Twenty-one  were  representatives  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  including  eleven  as- 
sociated with  law  enforcement,  five  with 
prosecutor  offices,  and  five  with  the  Nation- 
al Criminal  Justice  Association.  Fifteen  re- 
spondents represented  constituency  organi- 
zations. Including  groups  representing  mi- 
norities that  are  often  victims  of  hate  vio- 
lence (e.g..  the  National  Association  of  Col- 
ored People,  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Task  Force,  and  the  Anti-Defamation 
League),  and  generic  organizations  devoted 
to  preventing  hate  violence  (e.g.,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  Against  Prejudice  and  Vio- 
lence, Klanwatch).  Four  respondents  were 


researchers  who  have  conducted  studies  re- 
lated to  hate  violence. 

Respondente  were  identified  initially 
through  recommendations  from  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Justice,  literature  obtained 
from  a  library  search  of  pertinent  articles 
and  reports  and  our  own  knowledge  of  agen- 
cies and  organizations  active  in  the  field. 
Out  initial  respondent  list  was  supplement- 
ed with  additional  names  provided  by  our 
interviewees.  We  selected  respondents  who 
administer  law  enforcement  or  prosecutor 
programs  that  currently  target  bias  crime, 
or  who  were  the  most  knowledgeable  official 
within  each  constituency  organization  we 
contacted. 

We  also  collected  available  written  materi- 
als from  each  respondent.  These  documents 
were  supplemented  by  a  library  search  of 
pertinent  articles  and  reports. 

Although  we  conducted  no  formal  statuto- 
ry review,  we  obtained  relevant  legislation 
from  several  respondents  and  benefitted 
from  statutory  reviews  conducted  by  the 
National  Institute  Against  Prejudice  and  Vi- 
olence, the  Washington  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  and  the 
Anti-Defamation  League. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 
He  is.  of  course,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  issue. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3193. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  odious  a 
crime  in  our  society  than  one  motivat- 
ed by  hatred  of  the  victim  as  the 
member  of  a  minority  group.  The 
crime  goes  beyond  the  victim  and  be- 
comes one  aimed  at  all  members  of  his 
class — and  as  such  is  felt  by  them  all. 
The  crime  not  only  prompts  anxiety 
throughout  the  class,  but  it  also 
arouses  counteremotions  within  the 
victim  class  which  foster  hatred  across 
society  at-large. 

Crimes  against  persons  based  upon 
their  race,  religion,  ethnic  origin  or 
even  sexual  orientation  deny  the 
American  dream  not  only  to  the  victim 
but  to  us  all.  Our  Nation  was  built 
upon  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  di- 
versity to  protect  that  diversity  we 
must  prevent  the  rending  influence  of 
hate  crime.  Protection  of  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  ethnic  classes  has  long  been 
within  the  scope  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility. 

Today  we  are  affirming  the  vision  of 
the  founders  who  gave  us  the  first 
amendment  freedom  of  religion;  the 
experience  of  those  who.  after  a  long 
and  bloody  civil  war,  gave  us  the  13th 
and  14th  amendments;  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3193  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  collect  and 
publish  data  on  hate  crimes.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  data  collection  is  not  only 
to  learn  the  extent  of  hate  crime,  but 


also  to  discern  developing  trends  that 
would  enable  law  enforcement  to  re- 
spond. At  present  no  comprehensive, 
accurate,  and  current  statistics  are 
kept  on  the  national  incidence  of 
crimes  which  manifest  prejudice 
against  the  groups  included  in  H.R. 
3193.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  to  guide 
us  in  tailoring  our  laws  or  directing 
our  law  enforcement  resources  at  the 
problem  of  hate  crime. 

Our  consciousness  of  hate  crime 
today  is  basically  incidental.  It  reacts 
only  to  highly  publicized  individual 
cases.  Despite  the  rather  fitful  way  in 
which  news  of  hate  crimes  reaches  so- 
ciety, it  does  appear  evident  that  the 
total  incidence  of  this  crime  is  rising 
at  an  alarming  rate.  The  case  of  Mi- 
chael Griffith  in  Howard  Beach,  who 
died  because  of  his  race,  reinforces  the 
impression  left  on  society  by  the 
deaths  of  Alex  Odeh  in  California  and 
Vincent  Chin  in  Michigan  who  died 
because  of  their  ethnic  background. 
But  we  are  not  generally  aware  of  the 
cross  burnings  and  the  Swastika  paint- 
ings—acts that  communicate  hatred  to 
an  entire  class  more  silently  but  no 
less  emphatically. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  H.R.  3193. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman].  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
subconmiittee.  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3193.  the  Hate  Crime  Sta- 
tistics Act. 

Unfortvmately  in  recent  years  we 
have  seen  a  spate  of  crimes  motivated 
by  prejudice  based  on  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  and  ethnicity. 
Hearings  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Sub- 
committee as  well  as  journalistic  ac- 
counts have  recorded  numerous  exam- 
ples of  these  incidents. 

But  our  communities  around  the 
country  need  accurate  data  on  which 
to  base  an  effective  law  enforcement 
response  to  these  crimes.  The  bill 
before  us  today  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  data  on  the  inci- 
dence of  these  crimes,  and  to  publish 
an  annual  svunmary  of  the  data.  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate,  and  in 
fact,  essential  function  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  perform. 

I  reach  this  conclusion  as  a  result  of 
the  troubling  experience  of  the  past 
year  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  com- 
munities I  represent. 

Synagogues  in  the  valley  have  been 
the  target  of  rock-throwing  vandals. 
Some  people  thought  these  acts  were 
just  juvenile  pranks,  but  the  arrest 
and  prosecution  of  neo-Nazi  gangs  re- 
vealed them  to  be  part  of  a  disturbing 
trend  of  serious  anti-Semitic.  anti-His- 


panic, and  antiblack  incidents  which 
must  be  stopped. 

There  is  compelling  evidence  of 
widespread  violence  motivated  by  big- 
otry against  homosexuals  and  those 
perceived  to  be  homosexual.  In  a 
report  sponsored  by  the  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  entitled  "The  Re- 
sponse of  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
to  Bias  Crime:  An  Elxploratory 
Review."  it  was  noted  that— 

The  most  frequent  victims  of  hate  vio- 
lence today  are  blacks,  Hispanics,  Southeast 
Asians,  Jews,  and  gays  and  lesbians.  Homo- 
sexuals are  probably  the  most  frequent  vic- 
tims." (Emphasis  added.) 

There  are  compelling  statistics  to 
support  inclusion  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion. The  National  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Task  Force  reported  4.946  incidents  of 
hate  crimes  motivated  by  sexual  orien- 
tation in  1986  and  2.042  in  1985. 

Sexual  orientation  should  not  be 
separated  from  other  forms  of  hate  vi- 
olence because  the  perpetrators  of 
racial,  religious,  and  suitigay  crimes 
are  frequently  the  same.  For  example, 
a  neo-Nazi  leader  convicted  in  the  1983 
arson  of  a  Jewish  community  center  in 
Indiana  was  also  found  guilty  of  torch- 
ing a  gay  Metropolitan  Community 
Church  in  Missouri.  In  Mobile.  AL, 
Klansmen  who  took  part  in  the  1981 
lynching  of  a  heterosexual  black  man 
had  earlier  beaten  a  man  because  he 
was  gay. 

I  was  delighted  last  fall  when  this 
body  passed  H.R.  3258,  criminalizing 
certain  acts  of  religiously  motivated  vi- 
olence, and  I  look  forward  to  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation. 

In  my  view,  passage  of  the  bill 
before  us  today  would  provide  further 
indication  of  our  intention  to  support 
law  enforcement  efforts  to  put  a  stop 
to  hate  crimes,  whether  perpetrated 
by  groups  or  by  individuals  motivated 
by  prejudice  based  on  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity. 

I  urge  support  for  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  allotting  me  time. 

I  rise  today  to  support  H.R.  3193  and 
to  urge  my  colleagues,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  to  vote  "no"  to  any 
amendment  which  would  strike  sexual 
orientation  from  the  bill. 

As  many  of  you  know,  antigay  vio- 
lence is  a  pervasive  problem,  and  one 
that  has  been  sadly  exacerbated  by 
the  AIDS  crisis.  Irrespective  of  one's 
views  on  gay  rights,  it  is  important  for 
Congress  to  take  a  stand  against  any 
hate  violence.  The  removal  of  sexual 
orientation  from  H.R.  3193  would  rein- 
force the  widespread  perception  that 


victimization  of  homosexuals  is  accept- 
able. 

There  are  compelling  statistics  to 
support  inclusion  of  sexual  orientation 
in  this  bill.  The  National  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Task  Force  reported  4,946  inci- 
dents of  hate  crimes  motivated  by 
sexual  orientation  in  1986,  up  from 
2.042  in  1985.  Gays,  lesbians,  or  those 
suffering  from  AIDS  should  not  be  the 
objects  of  violence.  Antigay  violence 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  serious 
problem  by  leaders  of  a  wide  range  of 
law  enforcement,  criminal  justice,  pro- 
fessional, civil  rights,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations. 

Sexual  orientation  should  not  be 
separated  from  other  forms  of  hate  vi- 
olence because  the  perpetrators  of 
racial,  religious,  and  antigay  crimes 
are  frequently  the  same.  For  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman] 
has  pointed  out.  a  neo-Nazi  leader  con- 
victed in  the  1983  arson  of  a  Jewish 
center  in  Indiana  was  also  found  guilty 
of  torching  a  gay  church  in  Missouri. 
£uid  in  Alabama,  a  Klansman  who  had 
participated  in  a  1981  lynching  of  a 
heterosexual  black  man  had  earlier 
beaten  a  man  because  he  was  gay. 
Hate  crimes  share  essentially  the  same 
character:  All  are  motivated  by  hatred 
and  ignorance  and  by  the  perception 
that  the  targeted  groups  are  vtilnera- 
ble. 

As  you  know.  H.R.  3193  does  not  en- 
dorse or  provide  special  rights  to  any 
group  of  citizens.  This  is  not  a  back- 
door gay  rights  bill  nor  a  repeal  of 
statutes  regulating  sexual  conduct. 
The  bill  simply  seeks  to  collect  anony- 
mous statistics  on  acts  that  are  clearly 
illegal,  so  that  adequate  and  informed 
responses  can  be  formulated. 

Thus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  3193  and  to  vote  no  to  any 
amendments  which  seek  to  strike 
sexual  orientation  from  H.R.  3193. 

D  1305 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3193. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  temporarily? 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  it  was  the 
gentlewoman's  initial  legislation  in  an- 
other Congress  that  got  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  moving  on 
hate  crimes  statistics  and  her  support 
has  never  waivered.  We  are  very  de- 
lighted that  she  could  be  on  the  floor 
to  receive  the  applause  from  this  com- 
mittee. 
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bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  moralize 
about  how  detestable  it  is  for  someone 
to  spray  paint  a  swastika  on  a  temple. 
How  despicable  for  a  family  to  be  ter- 
rorized by  a  cross  burning  on  their 
lawn.  What  an  outrage  it  is  that  in 
1988  organized  terrorist  groups  such  as 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  on  the  rise  in- 
stead of  being  a  shameful  footnote  in 
history. 

Maryland  was  the  first  State  to  pass 
a  data  collection  law  on  hate  crimes 
back  in  1981.  and  is  now  the  home  of 
the  National  Institute  Against  Preju- 
dice and  Violence.  They  report  that  1 
out  of  5  minority  persons  experiences 
some  form  of  victimization  based  on 
prejudice  every  year— and  that's  a.  con- 
servative estimate.  In  1981  there  were 
193  hate  crimes  reported  to  the  State 
police.  In  1987.  that  number  rose  to 
445.  And  remember,  that's  just  report- 
ed crimes.  Who  knows  how  many  go 
unreported?  I  was  alarmed  to  learn 
that  in  Maryland— where  we  keep 
track  of  hate  crimes— the  activity  of 
hate  groups  has  increased  on  junior 
and  senior  high  school  campuses. 
These  groups  are  trying  to  pollute  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  while  they 
are  most  impressionable. 

It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  our 
modem  society  that  we  can't  believe 
we  have  a  problem  until  we  have  hard 
data— niunbers  to  look  at  and  chart 
from  year  to  year.  If  it  wasn't  on  the 
evening  news  then  it  didn't  happen. 
But  if  we  collected  data  on  crimes 
committed  against  people  because 
someone  else  resented  their  race,  their 
religion,  their  sexual  orientation,  or 
their  ethnicity— we  would  be  armed 
with  information— information  that 
could  be  used  as  an  alarm  to  give  our 
communities  the  opportunity  to  start 
working  to  head  off  a  problem  before 
it  became  confrontational. 

We  can't  sit  by  and  watch  our  social 
fabric  disintegrate.  Crimes  motivated 
by  hate  require  the  attention  and  re- 
sponse of  all  the  moral  and  ethical 
people  in  our  society. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Hate  Crimes  Statistic  Act  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3193.  This  legislation  will 
direct  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
collect  and  publish  data  through  1992 
on  crimes  that  are  a  result  of  preju- 
dice based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  ori- 
entation, and  ethnicity.  Collecting  this 
data  will  provide  previously  undocu- 
mented information  that  should  assist 
law  enforcement  officers  and  adminis- 
trators in  fighting  such  crimes.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  to  reiterate,  that 
this  bill  does  not  expand  the  rights  of 
any  group  of  citizens.  Instead  it  calls 
for  the  collection  of  statistics— data- 


in  order  that  they  may  be  protected 
equally  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  amendment  to  remove 
sexual  orientation  from  this  legisla- 
tion. My  home  State  of  Minnesota  has 
recently  enacted  law  requiring  such 
hate  crimes  data  collection  legislation 
which  includes  the  category  of  sexual 
orientation.  This  measure  passed  both 
the  Minnesota  chambers  by  over- 
whelming margins.  Like  the  measure 
before  us  today,  it  had  the  support  of 
the  State's  leading  law  enforcement 
agents  and  all  major  religious  groups. 
When  the  Governor  signed  the  Mirme- 
sota crime  statistics  law,  he  did  not 
sign  legislation  which  extended  new 
rights  to  any  group.  He  signed  legisla- 
tion which  simply  requires  the  collec- 
tion of  data  on  crimes  of  bias,  hate 
reaUy  that  must  be  understood  to  be 
combated. 

These  laws  and  proposals  such  as 
the  Hate  Crimes  Statistic  Act,  address 
the  need  for  documentation  of  crimes 
of  bias  and  surely  should  maintain  the 
category  of  sexual  orientation  who  are 
the  victims  of  such  crime.  Legislation 
that  ignores  anti-lesbian/gay  violence 
sends  a  message  that  attacks  against 
lesbian  and  gay  people  are  less  repre- 
hensible than  crimes  based  on  race,  re- 
ligion and  ethnicity.  Removing  sexual 
orientation  would  reinforce  the  per- 
ception that  violence  against  lesbian 
and  gay  people  is  not  important  or  less 
important.  That  clearly  is  not  the  case 
in  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  pro- 
vides us  with  the  information  on 
which  to  base  actions  as  necessary— we 
need  to  understand  the  problem  and 
the  crimes  if  we  are  to  achieve  solu- 
tions—how can  we  deny  by  amend- 
ment the  information  when  significant 
fear  and  misunderstanding  prevade 
our  society,  to  remain  blind  to  such  in- 
cidents is  really  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  amendment  and 
support  H.R.  3193  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3193,  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act. 
Violence  and  harassment  targeted  at  individ- 
uals solely  because  of  their  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnic  origin  threaten  to 
tear  apart  the  fabric  of  our  society.  This  type 
of  conduct  demands  a  strong  governmental 
response,  one  designed  to  discourage  the 
perpetrators,  provide  support  to  the  victims, 
and  educate  memljers  of  the  affected  commu- 
nities. I  believe  that  this  legislation  represents 
an  important  first  step.  It  will  lead  us  to  a 
t>etter  understanding  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  hate  crimes  and  provide  the  basis  for  en- 
actment of  additional  remedial  legislation. 

At  present,  little  informaltion  about  hate  mo- 
tivateid  crime  is  being  systematically  compiled 
and  made  available  to  our  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement community.  Police  departments 
seeking  to  combat  these  offenses  must  spec- 
ulate about  the  frequency  and  patterns  of 
such  crimes,  and  atxiut  the  effectiveness  of 


methods  to  solve  or  prevent  tfiem.  The  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  collect  and  publish  statistics,  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  on  crimes  which  manifest 
prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  ori- 
entation, or  ethnicity.  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment, which,  through  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  already  produces  the  Uniform 
Crimes  Report,  h.TS  the  experience  and  re- 
sources needed  to  produce  this  data  in  an  ef- 
ficient and  reliable  manner. 

The  experience  of  States  like  Connectuut 
and  Maryland,  which  already  monitor  hate 
crimes,  demonstrates  that  data  on  these  of- 
fenses can  be  helpful  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  Connecticut  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  used  hate  crime  data  to  help 
enact  a  law  which  banned  the  wearing  of  a 
hood  or  mask  in  connection  with  an  act  of  vio- 
lence. The  Maryland  State  Police  collects  data 
on  incidents  from  each  local  and  county 
police  department  and  prepares  reports  on 
hate  crimes  which  are  submitted  to  the  State 
Human  Relations  Commission.  The  data  is 
also  incorporated  into  the  State  unifomi  crime 
reporting  system  where  it  provides  the  basis 
for  coordinated  law  enforcement  strategies. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  our  attor- 
ney general,  W.  Carey  Edwards,  recently 
issued  a  directive  providing  for  the  monitoring 
and  recording  of  information  on  hate  crimes 
as  part  of  our  States  uniform  crime  reporting 
system.  This  action  was  taken  as  the  result  of 
growing  public  concern  about  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  such  incidents  of  violence  and 
vandalism  we  have  experienced.  The  data  will 
be  used  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  police 
and  prosecutors  in  preventing  hate  crimes  and 
assist  with  planning  for  the  future. 

A  hate  crime  injures  more  than  just  the  im- 
mediate victim;  it  threatens  the  free  exercise 
of  civil  and  constitutional  rights  by  each  of  us. 
By  devoting  Federal  resources  to  the  collec- 
tion of  information  about  hate  crimes,  we  will 
be  demonstrating  a  strong  national  commit- 
ment to  their  ultimate  elimination. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Rodino  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  hard  wort<  on  this  sensitive  and 
truly  tragic  issue. 

This  Nation  is  facing  an  emerging  pattern  of 
violence  motivated  by  racial  hatred.  A  rising 
number  of  our  constituents  are  being  brutally 
vk:timized  for  no  other  reason  than  their  race, 
religious  heritage,  or  sexual  preference. 

To  cite  one  example:  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Human  Relations  Commission  recently 
reported  that  Asian-Americans  were  the  vic- 
tims of  14  percent  of  the  hate  crimes  commit- 
ted in  1985.  That  number  almost  doubled  to 
24  percent  only  1  year  later. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  indepth 
stories  have  recently  appeared  documenting 
the  growth  of  hate  crimes,  but  despite  the 
abundance  of  news  accounts,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  number  of  hate  crimes  are  actually 
being  documented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  cleariy  this  bill  will  not  stop 
any  crimes  based  on  prejudice.  But  it  will  pro- 
vkie  the  statistical  data  needed  by  our  law  en- 
forcement organizations  to  combat  these 
types  of  activities.  Hate  crimes  motivated  by 
political  and  social  intolerance  must  be  distin- 
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guished  from  crimes  motivated  by  other  fac- 
tors. 

In  looking  for  an  appropriate  response  to 
this  problem,  we  can  begin  by  enacting  H.R. 
3193.  As  a  nation,  we  must  have  comprehen- 
sive, accurate,  and  up-to-date  statistics  on  the 
number  of  hate  crimes  committed  in  this 
country.  We  must  know  more  atx)ut  this  despi- 
cable form  of  violence  if  we  are  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  tragedy.  This  bill  is  an  excellent 
first  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  longer  can  we  turn  our 
heads  to  tf>e  growing  numt>er  of  hate  crimes 
occuring  on  our  streets  by  calling  them  "iso- 
lated incidents." 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  legislation  and  en- 
courage you  to  oppose  any  amendments  that 
may  weaken  its  scope. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  of  Representatives  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  an  important  step  in  the 
battle  against  crimes  of  hate  which  are  moti- 
vated by  prejucide  based  on  race,  religk>n, 
ethnicity,  or  sexual  orientation.  This  important 
legislation  would  direct  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  collect  data  on  crimes  of  homicide, 
assault,  robbery,  burglary,  theft,  arson,  vandal- 
ism, trespassing,  and  threats  that  are  motivat- 
ed by  prejudice.  The  availability  of  this  data 
will  be  a  valuable  tool  for  assessing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  House  op- 
posed efforts  to  delete  data  collection  on  hate 
crimes  based  on  sexual  orientation  from  the 
bill.  A  1987  study  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  noted  that  "the  most  frequent  victims 
of  hate  violence  today  are  blacks,  Hispanics, 
Southeast  Asians,  Jews,  and  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans. Homosexuals  are  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent victims." 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  sad  byproducts  of 
the  current  AIDS  crisis,  has  been  a  rampant 
increase  in  the  crimes  directed  against  homo- 
sexuals or  those  perceived  to  be  gay.  In  my 
own  city  of  Seattle,  I  have  been  told  of  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  recent  years  in  the  incidence 
of  both  verbal  and  physical  attacks  against  in- 
dividuals who  are  perceived  to  be  gay. 

It  would  appear  that  some  individuals  with 
feelings  of  hostility  toward  homosexuals  have 
somehow  found  justification  in  the  AIDS  crisis 
to  express  those  feelings  both  vert}ally  and 
physically.  The  AIDS  crisis  has  anived  at  a 
time  when  the  gay  and  lesbian  communities 
have  become  increasingly  visible  within  our 
society.  We  can  expect  this  visibility  to  contin- 
ue to  grow  in  the  years  ahead  and,  unfortu- 
nately, with  it  we  can  expect  to  see  a  continu- 
ing growth  in  verbal  and  physical  attacks 
against  gays  and  lesbians. 

The  Dorian  Group,  a  Seattle  gay  and  lesbi- 
an civil  rights  organization,  recently  participat- 
ed in  a  nationwide  study  of  some  2,100  gay 
and  lesbian  individuals.  That  study  found  that 
some  1  in  4  gay  men  and  nearty  1  in  10  lesbi- 
ans had  been  either  punched,  hit,  kicked,  or 
beaten  simply  because  of  their  sexual  orienta- 
tion. More  than  40  percent  of  those  suroeyed 
had  been  subjected  to  threats  of  physical  vk>- 
lence. 

The  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force, 
in  a  soon  to  be  released  report,  will  document 
some  7,000  incidents  ranging  from  harass- 
ment to  homicide  directed  against  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  their  sexual  orientation  or  the 


perceptk>n  of  tfieir  sexual  orientation  by  as- 
sailants. This  included  835  physical  assaults. 

If  we  are  to  comt>at  6nnes  based  on  fiate, 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  access  to  data 
about  such  crin>es  and  tfiat  tfie  data  noX  ex- 
clude persons  <HUose  sexual  orientation  has 
resulted  in  their  being  vk:timized  by  hate 
crime.  The  unamervied  passage  of  this  bill  is 
a  small,  but  very  important  step  in  protecting 
tfie  right  of  all  of  our  citizens  to  live  their  lives 
free  from  crime. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  Chairman 
John  Conyers  for  his  continued  leadership 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Cfuirman,  according  to 
recent  studies,  a  hate  crime  movement  of  in- 
creasing proportion  is  afoot  in  this  country. 
Reports  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  and  the  Center  for  Democratic  Re- 
newal both  have  found  that  hate  violence  is 
on  the  upswing,  dramaticalty  in  some  in- 
stances. 

While  such  violence  is  directed  at  the  indi- 
vidual victim,  it  also  is  inter>ded  as  a  state- 
ment against  the  community  of  which  the 
victim  t>elongs.  Black,  Jewish,  and  gay  com- 
munities are  frequent  targets.  I  find  tf>e  exist- 
ence of  this  small-mindedness  in  our  great 
Nation— the  land  of  the  free— to  be  shameful. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
House  today  vote  on  H.R.  3193,  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
collection  of  information  on  crimes  motivated 
by  prejudice  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  and  ethnicity. 

Despite  the  maturation  of  our  society,  our 
best  efforts  to  eliminate  this  type  of  prejudice 
arKJ  the  violence  it  spawns  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. I  believe  this  is  in  part  due  to  a  lack 
of  information  about  these  crimes.  As  such,  I 
am  encouraged  to  see  attention  focused  on 
the  collection  of  this  data. 

Statistics  such  as  thiese  will  help  us  reduce 
the  incidence  of  hate  crimes  by  alerting  us  to 
the  frequency  and  location  of  this  violence. 
Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  target  our  law  en- 
forcement resources  in  those  areas.  These 
statistics  also  will  allow  us  to  reevaluate  pen- 
alties to  ensure  that  the  sanctions  imposed 
are  an  effective  deterrent  to  the  commission 
of  these  crimes. 

The  widespread  support  for  this  legislation 
makes  clear  one  simple  truth:  Our  civilization 
is  far  too  advanced  to  tolerate  continued  vio- 
lence based  on  hate  and  prejudice.  Not  only 
have  numerous  professional,  religious,  and 
political  organizations  endorsed  H.R.  3193, 
but  Atty.  Gen.  James  E.  Tiemey  of  my  home 
State  of  Maine  and  the  attorneys  general  of 
29  other  States  have  expressed  similar  sup- 
port. Below  is  their  letter  of  endorsement: 

Department  of  the  Attorkey  General, 
Augusta,  ME.  May  17.  1988. 
Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Conyers:  As  the  chief 
legal  officers  of  thirty  States,  we  are  writing 
to  support  H.R.  3193,  "An  Act  to  Provide  for 
the  Acquisition  and  Publication  of  Data 
atmut  Crimes  that  Manifest  Prejudice  Based 
on  Race,  Religion,  Sexual  Orientation,  or 
Ethnicity."  This  straightforward  legislation 
would  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  stop  vio- 
lence against  innocent  victims  in  our  socie- 
ty. 
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riemey.  Attorney  General  of 
on.  Robert  M.  Spire.  Attor- 
ney General  of  Nebraska;  Hon. 
Thomas  I.  Miller.  Attorney  General  of 
Iowa;  H<  n.  Jeffrey  Amestoy.  Attomey 
General  of  Vermont;  Hon.  Jim 
Mattox,  Attomey  General  of  Texas; 
Hon.  Hu  sert  H.  Humphrey  III.  Attor- 
Gen  ;ral  of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Pred- 
( ;owan.  Attomey  General  of 
;  Hon.  John  Steven  Clark. 
General  of  Arkansas;  Hon. 
>rice  III,  Attomey  General  of 
aon.  Charles  M.  Oberly,  At- 
jeneral  of  Delaware;  Hon. 
.  Lbrams.  Attomey  General  of 
Hon.  John  Van  de  Kamp. 
General  of  California. 

Liet>erman.  Attomey  Gen- 
[^onnecticut;  Hon.  J.  Joseph 
Jr.,    Attomey    General    of 
Hon.  Mike  Greely,   Attor- 
of  Montana;  Hon.  Ste- 
Merrill,  Attomey  General  of 
Hon.  Don  Hanaway. 
General  of  Wisconsin;  Hon. 
Shannon.  Attomey  General 
Hon.  Robert  Henry, 
General  of  Oklahoma;  Hon. 
1  (utterworth.  Attomey  Gener- 
Hon.  Keruieth  O.  Eiken- 
A^tomey  General  of  Washing- 
Robert  K.  Corbin.  Attomey 
3f  Arizona. 

A.  Tellinghulsen.  Attomey 

of  South  Dakota;  Hon.  W.J. 

Cody.   Attomey   General   of 

:  Hon.  Prank  J.  Kelley.  At- 

3eneral    of    Michigan;    Hon. 

Brown.  Attomey  General  of 

;  Hon.  Linley  E.  Pearson. 

General   of    Indiana;    Hon. 

1  tartigan.  Attomey  General  of 

Hon.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 

General  of  Ohio;  Hon. 

O'Neil,  Attomey  General  of 
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ry.  This  legislation  would  require  the  Justice 
Department  to  collect  statistics  on  the  inci- 
dence of  certain  crimes  that  manifest  preju- 
dice based  on  ethnicity,  race,  religion,  and 
sexual  preference. 

Data  gathered  under  this  measure  could  be 
used  only  for  research  and  statistical  pur- 
poses. We  also  insure  that  the  reports  would 
not  contain  information  that  might  reveal  the 
klentity  of  victims. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  asking 
that  we  eliminate  the  requirement  that  data  be 
collected  on  crimes  that  demonstrate  preju- 
dice based  on  sexual  orientation.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  vote  against  the 
Gekas  amendment.  We  cannot  tolerate  vio- 
lence against  any  segment  of  society.  To  ap- 
prove this  amendment  would  send  a  signal 
that  violence  against  homosexuals  is  some- 
how of  less  significance  than  that  which  is 
perpetuated  against  other  people. 

It  is  just  as  callous  to  argue  that  harass- 
ment and  acts  of  violence  against  gays  and 
lesbians  are  not  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  war- 
rant study.  Granted,  we  do  not  have  a  good 
sense  of  the  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  mugged  or  beaten  every  year  in  this  coun- 
try because  of  their  sexual  preference.  That  is 
exactly  why  sexual  orientation  must  be  includ- 
ed in  this  bill. 

It  would  be  naive  to  say  that  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans are  not  routinely  subjected  to  verbal  and 
physical  assualts.  One  1984  study  Involving 
eight  major  U.S.  cities  found  that  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  gay  men  and  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  lesbians  responding  said  they 
had  been  beaten,  harassed,  or  threatened  be- 
cause of  their  sexual  preference.  A  pluralistic 
society  cannot  tolerate  this  type  intimidation. 
Passage  of  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  is 
an  important  first  step  toward  understanding 
hate  crimes  in  America.  We  can  then  more  ef- 
fectively act  to  prevent  them. 

This  bill  will  not  put  an  end  to  prejudice.  It 
would  not  have  prevented  the  recent  death  of 
a  young  black  man  at  Howard  Beach.  It  will 
not  insure  that  a  synagogue  will  never  again 
be  defaced  by  swastikas.  However,  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  allow  us  to  monitor  the 
incidence  of  hate  crimes,  to  illuminate  pat- 
terns, and  better  equip  policymakers  and  law 
enforcement  officials  to  respond  to  bigotry  in 
our  society.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of 
the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  with  no  weak- 
ening amendments. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3193,  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  3193  requires  the  Justice  Department 
to  compile  and  publish  annual  data  on  crimes 
of  bias  or  hate,  including  homicide,  assault, 
robbery,  burglary,  theft,  arson,  vandalism,  tres- 
pass, threats,  and  such  other  crimes  as  the 
Attomey  General  considers  appropriate. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  response  to  a 
growing  wave  of  bias-motivated  crimes 
against  certain  groups  of  Americans.  Members 
of  these  groups,  including  blacks,  Jews,  and 
homosexuals,  increasingly  have  become  the 
victims  of  hate  groups  such  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  neo-Nazi  organizations. 

This  is  in  a  climate  of  retrogression  and 
under   an    administration   with    an    abysmal 


record  on  dvil  rights.  Their  record  in  so  bad 
tfiat  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  recently  felt 
compelled  to  break  the  traditk>nal  silence  and 
speak  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Gekas  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  delete  "sexual  orien- 
tation" from  the  crimes  covered  in  this  bill.  I 
wonder  what  he  is  saying  to  us  by  doing  this. 
Is  he  saying  that  bias-rrrativated  crimes  must 
be  condemned  when  the  vk:tims  are  black  or 
Jewish,  but  condoned  when  the  vk:tim  is  gay 
or  lesbian?  Or  is  he  saying  that  the  category 
of  crimes  does  not  occur? 

I  urge  him  to  read  reports  of  the  National 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force  which  show  100- 
percent  increase  in  crimes  against  lesbians 
and  gays  from  1985  to  1986. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Gekas'  atten- 
tion to  an  important  fact.  This  bill  does  not  en- 
dorse or  provide  special  rights  to  any  group  of 
citizens.  It  merely  aims  to  collect  anonymous 
statistics  on  hate  crimes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  nature  of  these 
crimes  calls  for  the  gathering  of  reliable  statis- 
tics. By  so  doing,  the  authorities  will  be  able 
to  know  the  geographical  extent  and  numeri- 
cal frequency  of  hate  crimes. 

Official  data  are  needed  to  develop  an  ap- 
propriate official  response.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  which  deserves  our  consideration  and 
deserves  speedy  passage. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  violent  acts 
and  harassment  against  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities, members  of  certain  religious  organi- 
zations, and  those  within  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  have  increased  dramatically.  Yet, 
the  Federal  Govemment  refuses  to  recognize 
the  severity  of  these  attacks  by  maintaining 
national  statistics. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  need  to  know 
the  geographical  extent  and  frequency  of  hate 
crimes  in  order  to  promote  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse. 

In  a  report  sponsored  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  it  was  noted  that  "the  most  fre- 
quent victims  of  hate  violence  today  are 
blacks,  Hispanics,  Southeast  Asians,  Jews, 
and  gays  and  lesbians.  Homesexuals  are 
probably  the  most  frequent  victims."  In  1986 
there  were  4,946  incidents  of  hate  crimes  mo- 
tivated by  sexual  orientation. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  stand 
against  any  hate  violence.  We  must  also  send 
a  message  that  antigay  violence  is  no  less 
reprehensible  than  crimes  against  racial, 
ethnic,  or  religious  groups. 

All  Americans  should  be  free  from  violence, 
especially  violence  motivated  t^ecause  of  bias. 
1  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill  with- 
out any  weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  H.R.  3193,  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
important  bill  which  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  collect  and  publish  annually 
statistics  on  crimes  motivated  by  the  victim's 
race,  religion,  ethnicity,  or  sexual  orientation. 

It's  unfortunate  that  these  "hate  crimes" 
are  still  a  part  of  the  lives  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. For  a  country  founded  on  the  principle 
of  equality  and  formed  by  immigrants  who  fled 
persecution  in  their  homelands,  we  have  too 


many  crimes  motivated  by  prejudk:e.  Just  one 
of  these  crimes  is  simply  too  many. 

Despite  advances  in  civil  rights,  we  still  wit- 
ness attacks  on  blacks  and  other  minorities 
such  as  the  case  in  Howard  Beach,  NY.  The 
growing  Klan  and  neo-Nazi  groups  spew  racial 
and  religious  hati^ed  and  organize  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  vkjiating  their  victims'  civil  rights. 
According  to  the  bill's  sponsor.  Representa- 
tive JOHN  Conyers,  of  Michigan,  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  B'nai  B'rith  has  found  that 
rightwing  extremists  committed  more  hate 
crimes  during  the  past  3  years  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 20  years  combined. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  bill  can  stop  these 
crimes.  However,  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics 
Act  will  document  the  prevalence  of  these 
crimes  and  enable  us  to  analyze  where  and 
why  these  crinres  are  being  committed.  This 
anonynrrous  database  will  be  an  invaluable 
tool  in  understanding  these  crimes  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  finding  a  way  to  take  decisive  action 
to  stop  them. 

We  live  in  a  nation  which  holds  self-evident 
the  simple  tivth  that  all  people  are  created 
equal.  Unfortunately,  some  dangerous  people 
do  not  abide  by  this  tmth  and  they  are  using 
violence  and  criminal  means  to  understand  it. 
It  is  time  that  we  document  where  these  hate 
crimes  are  occuning,  who  is  the  target,  who  is 
committing  them,  and  why  they  are  happen- 
ing. We  will  then  be  better  able  to  stop  them. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  important  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  wish  to  ex- 
press my  absolute  support  of  the  bill  H.R. 
3193,  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  of  1988.  I 
consider  it  essential  that  we  begin  to  address 
the  disturt>ing  increase  in  so-called  hate 
crimes  by  having  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
collect  and  publish  relevant  statistics  which 
detail  against  which  groups  and  where  these 
acts  are  being  committed. 

My  association  with  this  issue  dates  back  to 
1981,  when  I  introduced  the  first  piece  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  combat  hate  crimes.  At 
that  time  I  offered  a  two  part  approach  to  the 
problem.  First,  a  process  for  a  national  study 
of  the  incklence  of  hate  crimes,  as  is  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  3193,  was  outiined.  Next,  pena- 
lities for  those  persons  convicted  of  these  hei- 
nous crimes  were  established.  Although  H.R. 
3193  completes  the  important  first  step,  we 
must  go  further  to  require  swift  and  certain 
penalities,  to  punish  those  who  commit  these 
crimes. 

Hate  crimes,  as  I  have  mentioned,  have 
been  occuning  with  alarming  frequency 
against  racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  religious 
persons  and  property.  One  organizatkjn  that 
has  compiled  statistics  for  hate  crimes  involv- 
ing antisemitism  is  the  antidefamation  League 
of  B'Nai  Brith.  Their  report  for  1987,  which  I 
referred  to  in  the  January  27  Congressional 
Record,  indicated  that  there  were  1,018  inci- 
dents of  antisemitism  in  this  countiy.  This 
number  reflects  a  rate  of  more  than  two  inci- 
dents a  day  for  the  entire  year.  These  inci- 
dents include  threats,  assaults  and  harass- 
ment of  Jews  and  vandalism  committed 
against  Jewish  property  and  institutions.  Acts 
of  vandalism  occun'ed  at  a  ratio  of  2  to  1  to 
other  types  of  hate  crimes.  New  York  State 
led  the  Nation  with  207  incidents  of  antisemi- 
tic  vk>lence. 


This  is  only  one  example  of  the  violence  di- 
rected at  racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  reli- 
gkxis  personnel  in  communities  throughout 
the  Nation.  We  must  address  this  issue  as  a 
Federal  crime  issue.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  expect  State  and  local  govemments  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  fighting  hate  crimes. 
The  resources  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
must  be  employed  to  compile  statistics  to 
target  where  and  how  often  ttiese  crimes 
occur.  Once  this  information  is  gatfiered,  fur- 
ther resources  should  be  provided  to  akl  in 
tfie  fight  against  hate  crimes. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  author  of  this  legis- 
lation, my  good  friend  John  Conyers  for  his 
extraordinary  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  also 
commend  my  colleague  Mr.  Guckman  who 
has  been  stalwart  in  this  fight.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  active  support  this  legislation 
has  received  from  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity at  all  levels.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  1  wish  to  insert  a  letter  of  support  of 
this  bill  prepared  by  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished police  commissioner  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ward. 

The  Police  Commissioner. 
City  of  New  York,  March  17,  1988. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Rodino:  As  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  and  as  a 
board  member  of  the  National  Institute 
Against  Prejudice  and  Violence,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  3193/S. 
2000,  the  Hate  Crimes  SUtistics  Act.  This 
bill  would  require  the  Justice  Department 
to  compile  and  publish  annual  data  on 
crimes  motivated  by  prejudice  against  a 
person  l>ecause  of  race,  ethnicity,  sexual  ori- 
entation, or  religion.  Bias  crimes  pose  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  New  York  City  and  through- 
out the  country.  If  we  are  to  understand  the 
nature  of  these  crimes,  and  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  them,  we  need  a  national 
census  of  reported  hate  crimes. 

As  Police  Commissioner  of  such  a  large 
and  diverse  city  as  New  York.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  protecting  the  rights  of  aU  persons  to 
be  free  from  bias  crime.  Bias  crime  is  of  a 
particularly  grotesque  nature,  because  while 
it  may  be  aimed  at  an  individual  victim,  the 
effects  can  permeate  a  whole  community. 
Such  crimes,  whether  harassment,  terror- 
ism, or  assault,  tear  the  links  between  New 
York's  diverse  communities,  and  may  lead 
to  a  city-wide  atmosphere  of  tension  and 
fear.  Yet  our  ability  to  deal  with  this  hei- 
nous variety  of  criminal  activity  is  seriously 
impaired  by  the  lack  of  official,  comprehen- 
sive, uniform,  timely  (and  confidential) 
data.  An  understanding  of  the  incidence  and 
nature  of  bias-motivated  crime  is  essential 
for  effective  law  enforcement  efforts  and 
policy  formulation. 

The  compilation  of  hate  crime  statistics  is 
both  necessary  and  feasible.  I  urge  you  to 
support  H.R.  3193/S.  2000. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  Ward. 
Police  Commissioner. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sti-ong 
support  of  this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

Few  incidents  are  as  appalling,  or  as  anti- 
thetical to  the  rights  and  freedoms  on  which 
our  Nation  rests,  as  are  acts  of  violence  and 
harassment  fueled  by  hatred. 

I  am  concerr>ed  over  what  appears  to  be  a 
growing  ti^end  of  hate  crimes.  With  fiightening 
regularity.  I  hear  of  terrifying  anecdotes  of 


people  who  are  assaulted  or  harassed  simply 
because  of  their  race,  religkxi,  sexual  prefer- 
ence, or  ethnk;  group. 

The  May  9  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
included  a  story  headlined.  "A  New  Bigotiy 
Ripples  Across  U.S.  Campuses."  This  trou- 
bling article  detailed  ugly  racial  incklents  at 
even  so-called  progressive  campuses. 

In  March,  a  Chinese-American  man  in  Port- 
land was  beaten  by  three  youths  as  they 
shouted  racial  epithets  at  him. 

Jersey  City,  NJ,  Is  suffering  from  a  rash  of 
vrelent  incidents  and  vandalism  against  Ameri- 
cans of  Indian  ancestry.  One  person  has  been 
killed.  These  attacks  may  be  related  to  a 
group  called  the  "Dotbusters."  Their  name  Is 
apparenUy  in  reference  to  tf)e  red  dot  worn  on 
the  forehead  by  Hindu  men  and  won>en. 

Right  now,  in  Bucks  County.  PA.  a  murder 
trial  is  underway.  According  to  police,  two 
men  slit  the  throat  of  man  they  had  met  be- 
cause they  decided  that  he  was  homosexual. 

1  can  list  many,  many  more  incidents.  For 
Americans  of  Asian  ancestry,  ttiese  attacks 
are  especially  frightening.  In  addition  to  tfie 
terror  and  intimklation  such  assaults  create, 
they  also  personify  the  barriers  to  fi'll  accept- 
ance into  American  society  still  facing  Ameri- 
cans of  Asian  ancestry.  I  have  heard  of  Cam- 
bodian-Americans being  assaulted  in  Massa- 
chusetts; of  Vietnamese-Americans  being  har- 
assed in  the  gulf  coast  States.  This  problem 
tixily  stretches  from  sea  to  sea. 

We  don't  know  if  these  incidents  are  indeed 
proof  of  a  burgeoning  trend  of  hiate  crimes, 
because  the  Justice  Department  does  not  cur- 
rentiy  collect  data  on  these  crimes. 

The  first  step  in  stopping  these  vkaous  at- 
tacks is  to  know  the  scope  of  the  problem. 
That  is  wfhy  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  is 
necessary. 

In  addition,  the  general  public  and,  especial- 
ly, the  law  enforcement  community,  must  be 
more  aware  of  such  attacks  and  ttieir  heinous 
nature. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  also  make  a 
statement  that  this  body  does  not  condone 
these  despicable  acts  and  will  not  tolerate  an 
environment  where  such  crimes  are  ignored  or 
shrugged  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  help  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  better  tackle  tf>e  terror  of 
hate  crimes  by  giving  them  some  basic  tools. 
Let  us  go  on  record  stating,  unequivocably, 
that  this  body  will  not  tolerate  or  condone 
crimes  fueled  by  racism  and  bigotry.  We  must 
say  cleariy  that  hate  violence  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

I  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  3193. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  supp>ort  of  the  Hate  Crimes  Sta- 
tistics Act  (H.R.  3193). 

The  Systematic  collectk>n  of  detailed,  na- 
tionwide data  concerning  the  extent  and 
nature  of  hate  crimes  in  this  country  is  of 
great  significance  to  the  ongoing  stiuggle 
against  racism  and  otfver  forms  of  bigotry  in 
the  United  States.  The  sporadic,  fleeting  spot- 
light this  problem  generally  now  receives 
would  be  replaced  with  consistent,  sustained 
attention  to  the  issue,  fostering  both  more 
long-term  and  more  meaningful  efforts  to  con- 
front and  combat  bigoted  vk>lence  in  our  com- 
munities. Patterns  can  be  identified;  priorities 
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Climes  Statistics  Act  will  give  new 
impetus  to  that  necessary  task 
redeive  our  unanimous  support. 
CONrifERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  4  minutes. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by 
bringing  to  the  membership's  atten- 
tion the  letter  that  I  just  received  yes- 
terday from  the  chief  legal  officers, 
that  is  the  attorneys  general  of  30 
States  who  write  in  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3193.  They  say  that  this  straight- 
forward legislation  will  assist  them  in 
efforts  to  stop  hate  violence  against 
innocent  victims  in  our  society  and 
that  every  national  indicator  from 
their  point  of  view  holds  that  violence 
against  individuals  based  on  race,  reli- 
gion, sexual  orientation,  and  ethnicity 
is  increasing. 

This  bill  will  help  them  fulfill  their 
responsibilities. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer 
this  letter  in  the  Record: 

Department  op  Attorney  General, 

Augusta,  ME,  May  17.  1988. 
Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Congressmian  Conyers:  As  the  chief 
legal  officers  of  thirty  States,  we  are  writing 
to  support  H.R.  3193,  "An  Act  to  Provide  for 
the   Acquisition   and   Publication   of   Data 
about  Crimes  that  Manifest  Prejudice  Based 
on  Race,  Religion,  Sexual  Orientation,  or 
Ethnicity."  This  straightforward  legislation 
would  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  stop  vio- 
lence against  innocent  victims  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

The  need  to  compile  statistical  evidence 
at>out  "hate  violence"  is  undisputed.  Every 
national  indicator  holds  that  violence 
against  individuals  based  on  their  race,  reli- 
gion, sexual  orientation  and  ethnicity  is  in- 
creasing. Statistical  evidence  is  needed  to 
mobilize  our  forces  to  attack  the  problem. 

We  believe  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
does  not  preempt  our  traditional  roles  as 
chief  legal  officers.  To  the  contrary,  evi- 
dence obtained  as  a  result  of  this  bill's  pas- 
sage would  help  us  fulfUl  our  responsibil- 
ities. We  urge  full  support  for  H.R.  3193. 
Sincerely, 
James  E.  Tiemey,  Attorney  General  of 
Maine;  Hon.  Robert  M.  Spire,  Attor- 
ney General  of  Nebraska;  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Miller,  Attorney  General  of 
Iowa;  Hon.  Jeffrey  Amestoy,  Attorney 
General  of  Vermont;  Hon.  Jim 
Mattox,  Attorney  General  of  Texas; 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  III,  Attor- 
ney General  of  Minnesota:  Hon.  Fred- 
eric J.  Cowan,  Attorney  General  of 
Kentucky:  Hon.  John  Steven  Clark; 
Attorney  General  of  Arkansas;  Hon. 
Warren  Price  III,  Attorney  General  of 
Hawaii;  Hon.  Charles  M.  Oberly,  At- 
torney General  of  Delaware:  Hon. 
Robert  Abrams.  Attorney  General  of 
New  York:  Hon.  John  Van  de  Kamp, 
Attorney  General  of  California. 
Hon.  Joseph  Lieberman.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Connecticut;  Hon.  J.  Joseph 
Curran,  Jr..  Attorney  General  of 
Maryland;  Hon.  Mike  Greely.  Attor- 
ney General  of  Montana:  Hon.  Ste- 
phen E.  Merrill,  Attorney  General  of 
New  Hampshire:  Hon.  Don  Hanaway, 
Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin:  Hon. 
James  M.  Shannon,  Attorney  General 
of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Robert  Henry, 
Attorney  General  of  Oklahoma;  Hon. 


Robert  Butterworth.  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  Florida;  Hon.  Kenneth  O.  Eiken- 
berry.  Attorney  General  of  Washing- 
ton; Hon.  Robert  K.  Corbin,  Attorney 
General  of  Arizona. 
Hon.  Roger  A.  Telllnghulsen,  Attorney 
General  of  South  Dakota;  Hon.  W.J. 
Michael  Cody,  Attorney  General  of 
Tennessee;  Hon.  Prank  J.  Kelley.  At- 
torney General  of  Michigan:  Hon. 
Charlie  Brown,  Attorney  General  of 
West  Virginia;  Hon.  Llnley  E.  Pearson. 
Attorney  General  of  Indiana;  Hon. 
Neil  F.  Hartlgan,  Attorney  General  of 
Illinois;  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Celebreme, 
Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Ohio;  Hon. 
James  E.  O'Nell,  Attorney  General  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Only  this  morning  in  today's  Post  we 
learned  that  the  life  of  one  of  the 
presidential  candidates.  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  was  threatened  by  persons 
cormected  with  an  extremist  group 
known  as  The  Order. 

He  was  targeted  apparently  report- 
edly because  he,  as  a  black  man,  was 
getting  too  close  to  becoming  the 
President. 

The  Secret  Service  made  arrests  in 
that  case. 

These  threats,  unfortunately,  will 
continue.  But  we  need  to  be  able  to 
document  for  the  first  time  in  an  accu- 
rate and  organized  way  this  very  dis- 
turbing character  of  crimes. 

This  bill  does  not  create  an  addition- 
al criminal  law.  All  it  does  is  mandate 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  add  in 
their  compilation  of  statistics  a  hate 
crime  statistics  category  which  would 
cover  racial  victims,  religious  victims, 
ethnicity  victims  and  sexual  orienta- 
tion victims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  widespread  testimony  and  support 
from  Members  of  this  body  and  urge 
the  very  speedy  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure, first  introduced  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress, without  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  short  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act". 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  section  1? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  2.  acquisition  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  DATA. 

(a)  In  General.— Under  the  authority  of 
section  534  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  acquire,  for  cal- 
endar year  1988  through  calendar  year  1992, 
data  on  the  incidence  of  criminal  acts  that 
manifest  prejudice  based  on  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity.  The  crimes 
with  respect  to  which  such  data  shall  be  ac- 
quired are  as  follows:  homicide,  assault,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  theft,  arson,  vandalism,  tres- 
pass, threat,  and  such  other  crimes  as  the 
Attorney  General  considers  appropriate. 


(b)  LnoTATiOM  ON  Use  and  Content  of 
Data.— Data  acquired  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  only  for  research  or  statistical  pur- 
poses and  may  not  contain  any  Information 
that  may  reveal  the  Identity  of  an  individual 
victim  of  a  crime. 

(c)  Annual  Summary.— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  publish  an  annual  summary  of  the 
data  acquired  under  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  2? 

AMENDBIENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEKAS 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gekas: 

On  page  2,  line  11,  delete  ",  sexual  orienta- 
tion,". 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is,  in  legislative  terms,  a 
very  simple  one.  It  simply  strikes 
sexual  orientation  from  the  covered 
classes  of  the  original  legislation,  one 
which  I  repeat  was  added  at  the  in- 
stance of  groups  who  requested  it  be 
added  in  the  100th  Congress  after  a 
similar  bUl  had  been  passed  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

I  want  to  speak  to  that  point  for  just 
a  moment.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee very  pointedly  explained 
why  such  orientation  was  added  to 
this  present  bill  where  it  did  not 
appear  in  the  first  bill  that  we  passed 
in  the  99th  Congress.  He  took  pains  to 
explain  that  it  was  requested,  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  request  made  presum- 
ably by  the  gay  rights  and  lesbian 
rights  groups  to  have  it  included. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
would  acknowledge  it,  I  would  submit 
to  you  that  groups  of  the  elderly,  our 
elderly  citizens,  groups  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  victimization  of  children 
under  the  vicious  child  abuse  cases 
that  come  to  our  attention  daily  in  the 
newspaper,  daily  on  the  screen,  in  law 
enforcement  groups  like  the  police, 
who  are  banded  together  to  ask  for 
continued  protection  of  their  rights 
would  request  the  same,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  gentleman  would  feel  the 
same  kind  of  compassion  for  these 
groups  as  he  did  for  the  gay  rights  or 
lesbian  rights  groups  that  implored 
the  inclusion  of  their  particular  inter- 
est in  this  bill. 
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I,  who  am.  58  years  old,  would  join 
in  that  request,  because  if  I  have  not 
already  reached  the  senior  citizen 
status.  I  soon  will  have,  and  I  would 
request  the  subcommittee  chairman  to 
have  a  hearing  specifically  on  the  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  statistics  as  to 
crimes  against  the  elderly  which  are 
often  based  on  passion  and  hate. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  will  yield,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  grant  a  unanimous  consent 
request  to  extend  my  time  later. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  say  that  I  strongly  object  to 
the  gentleman  classifying  himself  as  a 


octogenarian  or  as  a  member  of  one  of 
the  elderly  groups.  I  know  of  his  vigor, 
his  energy,  and  his  activity,  so  I  think 
that  would  be  erroneous,  even  coming 
from  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
standard  of  energy  I  have  is  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  my  mother,  who  is  an 
octogenarian. 

So  if  the  only  criterion  is  to  have  the 
gay  rights  organization  have  its  re- 
quest acceded  to  by  inclusion  in  that,  I 
say  to  the  Members  that  the  gentle- 
man should  join  with  me  now  in  a 
motion  to  reconunit,  to  put  this  biU 
back  into  committee  and  allow  the  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  statistics  to  be 
gathered  on  the  incidence  of  child 
abuse,  of  attacks  on  the  elderly,  at- 
tacks on  policemen,  and  attacks  on 
other  groups  which  might  for  one 
reason  or  the  other  be  the  victims  of 
such  types  of  crimes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  join  in  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  later  to  have  my  time  ex- 
tended? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  refrain  from  ob- 
jecting. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  is  the  most  condi- 
tioned response  the  gentleman  has 
ever  made  to  parliamentary  procedure. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  yielding.  It  is 
funny  that  he  should  mention  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  because  I  was 
going  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
need  to  recommit  this  biU  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  sug- 
gest. He  could  simply  offer  amend- 
ments. It  is  an  open  rule.  The  bill  is 
open  to  any  germane  amendment.  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  do  that,  he 
could  offer  an  amendment.  There  is  no 
reason  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
join  me  in  that? 

Mr.  FRANK.  In  some  of  them,  I  will, 
although  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
give  me  advance  notice,  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  add  a  couple  of  groups. 
Mr.  GEKAS.  I  am  giving  the  gentle- 
man more  notice  now,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  than  we 
have  had  in  many  different  instances. 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  would  say  that  we  are 
aptly  prepared  to  cooperate  with  a 
simple  amendment  such  as  that. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  prepared  to  withdraw 
this  one  and  offer  a  couple  of  add-ons, 
I  would  be  glad  to  join  with  him. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  amendment  now 
has  to  be  debated  on  its  own.  When 
the  time  comes,  I  am  willing  to  join  in 
adding  on  others. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  is  de- 
feated now.  then  he  would  want  to  do 
that,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  do 
that,  but  if  the  gentleman  would  with- 
draw this  one.  it  does  not  have  to  be 
voted  on.  This  could  be  withdrawn  by 
unanimous  consent.  We  have  already 
been  in  the  unanimous-consent  spirit. 
We  would  give  the  gentleman  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  it,  and  then 
we  could  offer  some  add-ons  Instead. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  At  this  moment,  I  am 
the  manager  of  the  ballgame.  and  the 
gentleman  can  offer  his  extra  inning 
later.  At  this  moment,  though,  the 
point  is  my  amendment,  and  the  point 
is  that  child  abuse,  attacks  on  the  el- 
derly, and  attacks  on  policemen  are 
kinds  of  victimization  that  rxm  ramp- 
ant in  our  society  and  deserve  as  much 
recognition  as  sexual  orientation,  and 
none  of  them,  including  sexual  orien- 
tation, deserve  the  status  of  attacks 
made  on  the  basis  of  religion,  ethnic- 
ity, or  race,  which  was  the  original 
concept  of  this  legislation  and  which  is 
the  thrust  of  this  bill  with  the  add-on 
of  sexual  orientation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gekas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
other  thing,  we  have  to  repeat,  be- 
cause I  can  never  make  it  clear 
enough,  I  know  from  experience  now. 
what  this  bill  is  not.  what  this  bill  or 
what  my  amendment  is  not.  It  is  not  a 
signal  to  law  enforcement  not  to  do 
anything  about  gay  bashing.  On  the 
contrary.  I  repeat,  as  I  did  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  in  general  debate,  that  I. 
as  every  right-thinking  citizen  in  the 
United  States,  grope  for  and  hope  for 
and  aspire  to  that  day  when  the  victim 
of  any  crime  is  accorded  the  fullest 
protection  of  law  enforcement  in  his 
favor  from  the  arrest  of  and  the  pros- 
ecution of  and  the  sentencing  and  in- 
carceration of  the  perpetrator  of  any 
crime  against  any  of  our  citizens.  And 
the  victim  who  happens  to  be  gay  is 
not  going  to  receive  any  less  attention 
under  my  theory  and  my  comprehen- 
sion of  the  law  than  any  other  person. 
That  has  to  be  made  abundantly 
clear,  and  I  will  resent  in  advance  any 
kind  of  connotation  that  is  made  or 
any  that  has  already  been  made  that 
this  Member  is  proceeding  because  he 
wants  to  relegate  gays  to  a  less  pro- 
tected segment  of  our  society.  That  is 
not  the  case. 

This  is  a  narrow,  nonlaw  enforce- 
ment blU  having  to  do  with  the  gath- 
ering of  statistics,  and  what  we  are 
about  is  to  elevate  the  status  of  a  gay 

rights  group  that  has  requested  it,  so 
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light  we  shed,  the  harder  we  make  it 
for  criminals  to  hide  in  the  darkness. 
That  is  just  good  police  work.  I  think 
that  is  why  the  letter  was  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  stating  that 
this  legislation  has  the  support  of  over 
half  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  attorney 
general  of  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  area  we  have 
had  a  number  of  experiences  with 
these  groups.  One  of  them  is  the 
Aryan  Nations,  which  was  involved  in 
some  violent  acts  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  long  criminal  trial.  When  groups 
such  as  this  commit  hate  crimes 
against  individual  Americans,  they 
strike  out  against  America  and  they 
tear  at  the  cultural  fabric  that  binds 
us  together,  at  the  constitutional 
shield  that  protects  us  all. 
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Unfortunately,  far  from  being  isolat- 
ed, rare  occurrences,  according  to  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  there  have  been  more  hate 
crimes  committed  during  the  last  3 
years  than  there  were  in  the  past  20 
years.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that.  Credible, 
but  scattered,  reports  put  the  number 
at  3,000  such  incidents  between  1980 
and  1986. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  dangerous 
trend.  It  is  dangerous  to  gay  people 
who  have  suffered  more  particularly 
because  of  the  AIDS  threat.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  Jews.  Hispanics,  Arabs. 
Asians  and  African  Americans  who  are 
often  the  target  of  hateful  acts,  and  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  American  commu- 
nity. 

We  can  reverse  this  trend.  The  first 
step  is  to  lift  the  rock,  to  shine  the 
light  in  the  comer,  to  gather  as  much 
information  as  we  can  about  this 
threat  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  perfecting  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  not  conveying  special 
rights  or  privileges  on  any  one  group, 
but  that  we  do  want  to  collect  hate 
crime  statistics,  and  we  want  to  get  on 
with  the  job. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]  on  his  perfecting  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  just  want  to  add  a  couple  of 
points. 

First  of  all.  the  attorney  general 
from  Washington  was  one  of  the  sig- 
natories of  the  letter.  He.  too.  is  a  Re- 
publican and  is  typical  of  the  biparti- 
san support  that  the  law  enforcement 
officers  are  giving  to  this  proposition, 
and  I  think  that  the  gentleman  ad- 
vances our  description  in  3193  immeas- 
urably by  removing  sexual  orientation 
and  replacing  it  with  homsexuality  or 


heterosexuality  and  also  a  provision 
that  carefuUy  explains  that  H.R.  3193 
does  not  create  an  additional  cause  of 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Justice  to  consider 
this,  withdraw  his  objection,  and  I 
think  we  wiU  have  accomplished  a  dip- 
lomatic victory  for  parties  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]  if 
he  has  a  comment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  and  we 
are  discussing  the  subject  he  raised 
over  here.  Maybe  we  can  resolve  this. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  further  that  putting  in  this 
phrase  I  think  will  increase  our  under- 
standing of  the  scope  and  nature  of 
hate  crimes.  I  really  think  that  we  are 
going  to  find  out  that  there  are  perpe- 
trators of  these  antigay  crimes  that 
also  commit  racial  and  religious 
crimes,  and  so  this  category  is  going  to 
be  very  helpful,  and  the  gentleman's 
approach  to  it  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment. Again  I  congratulate  him  and 
urge  that  we  accept  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

PARLIAia3«TARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Am  I  given  to  under- 
stand that  an  amendment  to  the  per- 
fecting amendment,  which  would  add 
another  class  of  protected  individuals 
or  segments  of  society,  would  not  be 
germane?  We  have  a  preliminary  indi- 
cation that  that  is  the  way  the  Parlia- 
mentarian felt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
have  to  see  the  amendment,  if  pro- 
posed. At  this  point  there  is  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  only  the  per- 
fecting amendment  relating  to  sexual 
orientation. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Until  we  prepare  such 
an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
amendment  now  stands,  it  is  simply  an 
artful  substitute  that  is  to  add  the 
word  "homosexuality"  instead  of 
"sexual  orientation."  It  is  six  of  one 
and  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  That 
in  itself  does  not  compel  me,  or  uncon- 
vince  me  or  deconvince  me  that  my 
amendment  is  in  order.  What  it  does  is 
very  artfully  say  my  amendment  pre- 
vails and  then  loses  all  in  the  same 
breath. 

Substituting  homosexuality  does  not 
cure  the  situation.  It  still  raises  the 
homosexual  to  a  level  with  religion 
and  with  race  and  with  ethnicity  while 
it  does  not  do  the  same  for  being  el- 
derly or  being  a  victim  of  child  abuse 
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or  being  a  police  officer  as  the  victim 
of  crimes,  et  cetera. 

What  I  am  contemplating  right  now 
as  I  am  speaking,  whereof  I  am  speak- 
ing, even  as  I  speak,  is  to  add  an 
amendment  later,  if  this  one  should 
pass  which  I  oppose,  to  add  victims  of 
child  abuse,  police  officers,  the  elderly, 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  observe  that  in  the 
committee  hearings  that  preceded  the 
presentation  of  this  bill  to  the  House 
there  was  an  adequate  amount  or  an 
abundant  amoimt  of  testimony  that 
there  exists  in  the  land  prejudice  and 
hate-motivated  crimes  which  were  mo- 
tivated by  prejudice  toward  individuals 
for  being  what  they  innately  are. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gekas]  is  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  include  in  this  provision  an 
amendment  which  would  include 
people  who  are  old,  people  who  fall 
into  other  categories,  and  my  question 
for  each  of  the  categories  which  the 
gentleman  is  raising  a  category  about 
is:  If  there  was  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  indicated  that  there 
were  crimes  being  carried  out  against 
people  simply  because  they  were  old 
people,  that  is  because  they  fall  into  a 
particular  category.  I  do  not  remember 
any  testimony  like  that. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
recapture  my  time,  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  was 
not  present  when  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  outlined  that 
part  of  the  reason  that  we  have  this  in 
the  bill  today  is  because  the  gay  rights 
organizations  and  others  testified  or 
requested  that  it  be  included.  I  submit 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that,  he 
back  in  his  jurisdiction  and  I  in  mine 
can.  if  we  ask,  find  that  there  is  a 
ready  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  el- 
derly groupings  to  come  before  our 
group  to  testify  as  to  crimes  against 
the  elderly,  to  hate  crimes  against  the 
octogenerians  and  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  vicious  crime  of  child 
abuse,  to  have  them  testify,  et  cetera. 
And  that  is  when  I  said  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  as  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  now.  if  he  be- 
lieves that  the  only  reason  that  they 
are  not  included  is  because  they  did 
not  request  it.  we  did  not  give  them 
the   opportunity   to   do   so.    and   we 
ought  to  be  recommitting  this  biU,  if 
that  would  parliamentarily  possible,  or 
apparently     I     am     parliamentarily 
wrong  every  step  of  the  way  here,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  can  join 
with  me  in  bringing  to  our  attention, 
and  for  hearings  and  for  testimony  the 
groups   of   elderly,    victims   of   child 
abuse,  police  officers  who  suffer  the 

indignities  of   those  who  would  call 

them  pigs  and  attack  them  out  of  pure 


hate  for  the  uniform.  And  then  the 
gentlemsm  from  Texas  would  realize 
that  not  having  requested  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  would  not.  We  never 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  make  the  point  that  it 
would  be  quite,  I  think,  acceptable  to 
do  a  study  on  the  extent  to  which 
there  are  criminal  acts  that  are  carried 
out  against  old  people,  and  I  would  be 
quite  happy  to  go  along  with  an 
amendment  that  did  only  that,  but  the 
point  is  this: 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  category 
of  crimes  which  are  carried  out  against 
people  because  they  are  who  they  are, 
not  because  they  happen  to  be  just 
anyone  who  is  in  a  particular  profes- 
sion or  a  person  who  is  advanced  in 
age.  These  are  crimes  carried  out 
against  people  because  of  their  reli- 
gion, because  of  their  race,  and  be- 
cause of  who  they  are.  and  that  is 
quite  a  different  category  than  the 
universally  inclusive  category  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  proposes  to  offer. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  a  police  officer  is  at- 
tacked because  of  the  nature  of  his 
uniform  and  because  of  what  they  are, 
police  officers.  They  do  not  even  in- 
quire as  to  the  race,  religion,  or  back- 
ground, or  even  the  sexual  orientation 
of  the  policemen.  They  attack  the  offi- 
cer out  of  hate  and  ridicule,  and  so 
that  argument  is  one  which  simply 
prompts  me  and  underscores  my  argu- 
ment that  sexual  orientation  is  a  new 
phenomenon  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  that  came  forward  because  a  group 
requested  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  should  take  all  these  other 
groups,  including  sexual  orientation, 
and  treat  them  separately  if  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  this  was  to  get  at  the 
swastika  symbols  or  synagogues  and 
the  white  cross  burnings  in  front  of  a 
church,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  me 
state  that  I  opposed  this  bill  at  both 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
level  because  of  my  concern  about  dif- 
ferentiating between  two  potential 
purposes  of  this  legislation.  One  piu-- 
pose  is  the  ostensible  purpose,  which 
is  to  state  that  this  Congress  wants  to 
go  on  record  opposing  any  crime  that 
is  directed  at  a  targeted  group  of  indi- 
viduals simply  because  of  who  they 
are. 

D  1340 
I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  I  have  a  disagreement  when 
he  states  that  because  they  are  innate- 


ly who  they  are.  I  think  that  gets  into 
an  argtiment  that  we  need  not  argue 
here. 

My  point  is  that  that  needs  to  be 
separated  from  another  area  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  now  been  put  into  the 
hopper,  and  I  think  we  will  debate  on 
other  dates  with  respect  to  exactly 
what  type  of  legal  status  Individuals 
who  are  homosexuals  ought  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  context  of  our  laws. 
Specifically.  I  am  talking  about  elevat- 
ing homosexuals  to  a  level  that  they 
may  not  be  discriminated  against  by 
private  employers.  That  would  be  title 
VII  type  legislation. 

I  opposed  the  bill  in  the  full  commit- 
tee because:  First,  I  thought  the  term 
"sexual  orientation"  is  on  its  face  an 
ambiguity.  It  could  very  easily,  I  be- 
lieve, be  construed  to  include  negro- 
philia.  It  could  be  construed  to  include 
child  molestation.  It  could  be  inclusive 
of  many  things  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  what  I  believe  the  evidence  in  the 
committee  and  full  committee  focused 
on. 

For  that  reason.  I  for  one  support 
the  change  of  the  wording  "sexual  ori- 
entation" to  the  more  specific  lan- 
guage of  homosexuality  or  heterosex- 
uality. 

I  further  support  the  language  that 
states  that  in  no  way  is  this  to  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  give  rights  that  do  not 
currently  exist;  specifically,  the  right 
to  complain  of  discrimination  based  on  ^ 
homosexuality.  I  believe  that  is  an  ar- 
gument that  could  be  reserved  for  an- 
other date. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  engage  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
chairman  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Subcommittee,  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving,  just  to  state 
on  the  record  some  of  my  concerns  to 
make  certain  that  this  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  encroach  on  a  debate  that  I 
think  is  more  appropriate  when  we  get 
into  the  issue  of  expansion,  perhaps. 
of  rights. 

Specifically,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  is  it  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  in  any  way  to 
create  any  new  causes  of  action  with 
respect  to  homosexual  activities  or  ho- 
mosexuals, if  you  will;  and  further, 
does  it  in  any  way  suggest  that  this 
Congress  is  promoting  or  condoning 
homosexuality? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  ex- 
cellent attorney  whose  advice  we  bene- 
fit from  often  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. He  has  correctly  divided  these 
issues. 

I  think  he  correctly  points  out  that 
there  is  a  way  for  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  them  separately. 
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I  think  t  le  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman f  roi  a  Washington,  which  really 
of  conversations  with  the 
from  Georgia  participated 
In,  aUows  u  s  to  do  the  proper  division. 

To  answe  r  the  gentleman's  question, 
without  the  amendment  of  the 
from  Washington,  but  cer- 
it,  inarguably— I  had  to  use 
a  lawyer's  ^  rord  once  in  the  debate— in- 
arguably, vlth  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  this 
cannot  be  t  tie  basis  for  any  clvU  rights 
dlscrlmlnat  on  suit. 

I  would  Toint  out  that  meets  the 
suggestion  hat  this  bill  somehow  puts 
homosexua  Ity  on  the  same  basis  as  re- 
ligion, ethn  city,  et  cetera.  As  a  factual 
matter,  it  i  lever  did,  and  it  does  not, 
because  un  ler  our  law  you  may  bring 
an  antidisc -imlnation  suit  in  housing 
or  in  emplayment  or  in  other  areas 
with  a  Pec  eral  contractor  If  you  are 
dlscrlmlnat  >d  against  based  on  reli- 
gion, ethnloity  or  race.  You  may  not 
under  exist  ng  law  do  that  on  the  basis 
of  homosex  uality.  I  believe  you  should 
be  able  to,  lut  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  pol  its  out,  there  is  an  entirely 
separate  pi<  «e  of  legislation  that  is  in 
the  Jurisdlc  ;ion  of  another  subcommit- 
tee. It  is  no ;  before  us.  It  would  not  be 
germane  ev  m  if  we  tried  to  add  It.  So  I 
agree  with  i  he  gentleman. 

Second,  a ;  to  promoting  and  condon- 
ing, let  me  i  ay  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  my  j<  b  and  I  have  my  private 
life,  as  all  o :  us  do.  My  view  is  that  the 
Federal  G<  vemment  should  not  get 
Into  the  pi  ivate  life  condoning  busi- 
ness. I  thin  L  the  American  people,  the 
last  thing  t:  ley  need  is  to  have  us  be  in 
charge  of  C(  tndonlng  what  they  do  and 
do  not  do  i]  I  their  purely  private  time. 
So  I  would  lever  suggest  that  this  is  a 
body  that  i  empowered  to  malce  judg- 
ments about  our  leisure  time.  The 
Federal  0<  ivemment  makes  enough 
judgments  \  ibout  our  work  time,  as  we 
agree  or  may  disagree  about  how 
many. 

I  would  s  Ely  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  I  i  igree  with  what  he  has  ar- 
t  i  cii  1  ft^^d 

The  CH/IRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  :  rom  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unar  imous  consent,  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL  was  al  owed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  n  inutes.) 

Mr.  SWI 1DALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  ike  to  state,  so  long  as  we 
have  gone  Into  that  area,  that  I  am 
glad  that  re  have  a  similar  under- 
standing ir  terms  of  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  his  bill.  I  do  think  that  we 
can  have  t  lively  debate  at  another 
time  on  ai  other  piece  of  legislation 
with  respe<t  to  our  basic  differences, 
because  I  dD  think  that  this  Congress 
does  have  a  legitimate  role  in  terms  of 
defining  th ;  organic  law  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  would  refer,  of  course,  as  I  did  In 
the  subconmittee  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  itself,  which  states 


the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  god, 
natural  law. 

So  I  do  think  we  have  to  focus  at 
some  point  on  that,  but  this  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place,  because  I  think 
that  we  can  aU  agree  that  whether 
you  agree  with  homosexuality  or  dis- 
agree, none  of  us  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  stating  that  we  want  to  see 
individuals  because  the  choice  they 
have  made  is  to  be  homosexuals  to  be 
even  remotely  subject  to  condoned  ac- 
tivities that  are  targeted  because  of 
hate  for  those  individual  groups. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  distinction  that  he  has  drawn 
here.  It  advances,  I  think,  considerably 
the  arguments  that  took  place  In  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  gentleman 
is  a  member. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  embodies  much 
of  the  work  that  he  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  others 
have  done  to  try  to  alleviate  problems 
that  have  been  raised  about  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
almost  everybody  who  has  spoken 
here,  for  a  variety  of  different  reasons. 

I  was  just  saying  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
that  I  think  some  of  us  here  may  feel 
a  bit  like  he  would  have  felt  20  years 
ago,  given  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
which  I  support  for  obvious  reasons, 
reasons  enunciated  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts; 
but  had  we  diu-ing  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
this  House  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
assure  ourselves  that  it  did  not  apply 
to  citizens  of  color,  some  of  you  might 
imderstand  how  a  significant  percent- 
age of  the  American  people  would  feel 
about  this  debate  at  this  time. 

Let  me  if  I  may  in  speaking  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  remind  Mem- 
bers, as  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
tried  to  do.  what  the  purpose  of  the 
bUl  is.  There  are  five  key  words  in  the 
operative  section  of  the  bill  which 
have  not  been  read  in  the  debate, 
other  than  by  the  Clerk. 

We  are  taUung  about  the  incidence 
of  the  following  kinds  of  acts,  and  I 


quote  from  the  bill:  "Criminal  acts 
that  manifest  prejudice." 

Let  me  repeat  that:  "Criminal  acts 
that  manifest  prejudice." 

The  bill  then  goes  on  to  say.  "based 
on  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation  or 
ethnicity." 

The  key  phrase  there  seems  to  me  to 
be  self-evident— prejudice.  We  are 
talking  about,  the  word  of  the  day  is 
hate  crimes,  crimes  that  are  commit- 
ted against  a  person  solely  because  or 
at  least  primarily  because  he  or  she 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  a  particu- 
lar class  of  people,  whether  It  Is  a 
racial  class,  an  ethnic  class,  a  religious 
class,  or  a  class  defined  by  one's  sexual 
orientation. 

We  are  not  talking  about,  as  suggest- 
ed at  one  point  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  crimes  committed 
against  passengers  on  a  bus.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  cen- 
turies old  tradition  of  hatred  and  prej- 
udice in  this  country  against  bus  pas- 
sengers, or  for  that  matter  against  po- 
licemen or  against  the  young  or 
against  the  handicapped,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

The  reason  that  race,  religion,  eth- 
nicity and  sexual  orientation  are  in 
this  bill  is  that  so  far  as  we  know,  and 
that  is  the  key  phrase,  so  far  as  we 
know,  these  are  the  principal  catego- 
ries of  such  acts  based  on  hate.  That  is 
what  all  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee revealed. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  would  remind 
Members  of  the  House  that  according 
to  the  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  single  greatest  category  of 
such  crimes  of  hate  happens  to  be  pre- 
cisely that  category  that  would  be 
struck  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Blacks,  Hispanics.  Jews,  Asian  Ameri- 
cans, smd  gay  and  lesbian  Americans 
are  those  against  whom  crimes  in  this 
category  so  far  as  we  know  occur  most 
frequently. 

It  is  not  a  single  group  against  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  suggest. 
This  bill  as  written  is  supported  by 
almost  all  the  major  religious  organi- 
zations of  the  country,  all  of  the  major 
civil  rights  organizations,  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
States. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  the  Members 
that  the  reason  such  a  crime  is  a  par- 
ticularly heinous  thing  is  that  its  ef- 
fects are  not  felt  solely  by  the  individ- 
ual against  whom  the  crime  is  perpe- 
trated. When  a  Jew  in  Nazi  Germany 
was  singled  out,  all  Jews  in  Germany 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jews  in  a  lot 
of  other  places  around  the  world  were 
intimidated  by  that  act. 

The  same  thing  is  true  when  a  syna- 
gogue is  burned  in  this  country.  The 
same  thing  was  true  in  the  miserable 
history  of  race  relations  in  this  coun- 
try whan  a  black  man  was  lynched.  All 


black  people  hurt  and  were  intimidat- 
ed. That  is  true  for  all  the  categories 
of  people  that  are  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  Members 
to  remember  that  beyond  all  else. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  associate  myself  with  his 
very  eloquent  remarks.  I  think  they 
just  speak  very  well  to  the  point  at 
hand. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GekasI. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever 
since  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
introduced  his  amendatory  language,  I 
have  been  thinking  about  what  is  best 
to  do.  After  hearing  the  debate  and  re- 
inforcing myself  on  some  of  the  pre- 
cepts upon  which  I  came  to  the  floor 
here  today,  I  am  convinced  that  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Why?  Because  it  is  a  very  artful  at- 
tempt, in  my  judgment,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  to  substitute  the  word  ho- 
mosexuality for  the  phrase  sexual  ori- 
entation. 

In  my  judgment,  if  those  who  want 
to  vote  against  sexual  orientation 
being  included,  that  is,  to  support  my 
original  amendment,  must  be  consist- 
ent, oppose  the  present  amendment, 
which  is  just  a  substitute  for  it. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  is  the  most 
logical  and  proper  position  for  me  to 
take,  so  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

In  other  words,  sexual  orientation 
by  any  other  name  does  not  smell  as 
sweet,  and  homosexuality  is  just  a  sub- 
stitute for  sexual  orientation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Today  we  are  debating  a  bill  which  will 
attack  hatred:  pernicious  and  blind  hatred.  We 
are  discussing  crimes  where  the  goal  is  not  to 
get  a  wallet,  or  a  television,  or  a  car,  but  to 
express  the  worst  kind  of  prejudice. 

To  fight  this  trend,  we  have  to  fight  all 
crimes  of  prejudice.  We  cannot  pick  and 
choose  among  brands  of  hate.  Hatred  for  one 
is  not  different  from  hate  for  another.  Yet  this 
amendment  makes  such  a  distinction. 

All  around  the  country,  crimes  against  gay 
men  and  lesbians,  fueled  by  hatred,  are  on 
the  increase.  Homosexuals  are  singled  out  as 
victims  of  violence  and  harassment  t>ecause 
of  their  sexual  orientation. 

In  New  York  City  in  1986,  there  were  twice 
as  many  violent  attacks  based  on  sexual  ori- 
entation as  there  were  based  on  race. 

Let  me  read  from  a  study  done  recently  for 
the  Department  of  Justice: 

The  most  frequent  victims  of  hate  vio- 
lence today  are  blacks,  Hispanics,  Southeast 
Asians,  Jews,  and  gays  and  lesbians.  Homo- 
sexuals are  probably  the  most  frequent  vic- 
tims. 


We  are  not  talking  about  special  rights  for 
people  who  are  homosexual.  We  are  acknowl- 
edging the  sad  reality  that  gay  men  and  lesbi- 
ans are  often  targets  of  hatred,  just  as  Ameri- 
cans of  Asian  ancestry  are  often  targets  of 
hatred.  These  hateful  acts  are  illegal. 

In  H.R.  3193,  the  House  is  sending  a  signal 
that  we  want  to  crack  down  on  crimes  moti- 
vated by  hate.  If  we  purposefully  remove  the 
sexual  orientation  category  from  this  bill,  as 
advocated  by  the  undertying  Gekas  amend- 
ment, we  will  send  a  strong  message  that  this 
category  of  hate  crimes  is  acceptable.  We  will 
be  condoning  these  crimes.  That's  why  the 
language  in  the  perfecting  amendment  is  far 
t>etter  than  the  original  amendment. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Miller  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device;  and  there  were— ayes  384,  noes 
30,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  137] 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bliley 

BoeWert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 


AYES— 384 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicldnson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 


Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoplLlns 

Horton 

Houghton 

Boyer 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

lAFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McC^irdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMiUan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer(OH) 


Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bilirakis 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton 

Coats 

Coble 

Combest 

Craig 


MUler  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Mcmtgomery 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obetstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perlcins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saikl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

NOES— 30 

Crane 

I}annemeyer 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

Emerson 

Fields 

Gekac 

Hastert 

Holloway 

Hunter 

Kyi 


Schulze 

Schumer 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

SUughter  (NY> 

Slaughter  (VA> 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Sroith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solaic 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundguist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
Torrlcelll 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Livingston 
Nielson 
Shumway 
Skelton 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stump 
Volkmer 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Akaka 
Biaggi 


Boulter 
Collins 


Doman  (CA) 
Duncan 


UMI 
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Hmnsen 
Jones  (TN> 
Kemp 
Lewis  (CA) 


Clert 


SMI 


GRIGG 
tieir 


resi  lit 


AoO  )IN 
t  le 


ioe 


th  eat 


;  foil(  Kj, 


The 
pairs: 
On  this 
Mr.  Weiss 
Mr.  Akaka 

Messrs. 
DENNY 
ana,  and 
their  votes 

Mr 
changed 
"aye." 

So  the 
agreed  to. 

The 
nounced  as 

The 
dents,     thi ! 
having 
strllte  falls 

Mr 
to  strike 
support  of 

Mr.  Chairrrbn 
of  H.R.  319: 
This  piece  < 
standing  the 
ed  by  prejud 

In  today's 
evidence  of 
particular 
against  Rev. 
plan  was 
tfie  violence 
with  because 
ethnicity,  anc 

In  Reverefid 
very  difficult 
the   continu< 
death  threatfc. 
and  I  think  it 
sworn  to 
cans,  addres^ 

As  for  the 
by  Mr.  Geka^ 
that  the 
eliminate  Is 
of  this  bill. 

Last  year 
committee. 
VERS,  heard 
experts 
on  the  rise 
This   increa^ 
enough,  by 
gay  commu 

Statistics 
City  alone, 
creased  83 
shown  that 
in  10  lesbiai^ 
cause  of 

In  fact, 
sexual 
1985  and  1 
to  tell 
tfiat  their 
are  unworth  i 
that  is 
freedoms 


vpte: 
or,  with  Mr.  Boulter  against, 
for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  against. 
CRAIG.  SKELTON, 

ITH,   BURTON   of   Indi- 
ihELSON  of  Utah  changed 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

and  Mr.  VALENTINE 
votes    from    "no"    to 


1  terf ecting  amendment  was 


CHilRMAN. 


betn 


proect 


sei  ttion 
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Lukens.  Donald  Si>ence 

tfmck  Stratton 

Moody  Weiss 
Smith  (lA) 
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announced  the  following 


of    the    vote    was    an- 
above  recorded. 

Under  the  prece- 
perfecting     amendment 
adopted,  the  motion  to 
Eind  is  not  voted  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
;he  bill,  as  amended. 

rise  today  in  strong  support 
^e  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act 
legislation  is  crucial  to  under- 
growing  trend  of  crimes  motivat- 

and  bigotry. 

newspapers,  we  see  frightening 

racially  rirotivated  violence.  This 

a   threat   of   murder,   was 

Jesse  Jackson.  Fortunately,  this 

I,  but  it  serves  as  an  example  of 

hat  many  Americans  have  to  live 

of  their  race,  sexual  orientation, 

religion. 

Jackson's  words,  "It's  been 

to  run  a  normal  campaign  with 

race   attacks   and   constant 

This  is  totally  unacceptable 

is  time  for  the  U.S.  Government, 

the  civil  lil)erties  of  all  Ameri- 

this  problem  now. 

amendment  that  is  being  offered 

for  a  number  of  reasons  I  feel 

that  Mr.  Gekas  seeks  to 

>erhaps  ttie  most  important  part 


the  House  Criminal  Justice  Sub- 
ihaired  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Con- 
testimony  from  a  wide  range  of 
indi4ating  that  antigay  violence  was 
and  becoming  rrrore  pervasive, 
in   volatility   is   fueled,    sadly 
MDS  paranoia  and  hatred  of  the 
r  ty. 
support  this  t)elief.  In  New  York 
victims  of  antigay  violence  in- 
percent  last  year.  Studies  have 
i^ariy  1  in  4  gay  men  and  nearty  1 
had  been  physically  abused  be- 
sexual  orientation. 

and  violence  motivated  by 

more  than  doubled  between 

1 186.  To  me,  it  is  a  grave  injustice 

and  thousands  of  victims 

their  suffering,  and  their  fear 

of  the  attention  of  a  government 

to  safeguard  tt>e  rights  and 

Americans. 


ther 

late 

orien  ation 

Id  11186.  1 

thousands 

piiin 

thw  0 

supposed 


of  all 


To  me,  it  is  a  grave  injustice  to  tell  aggres- 
sors that  the  Government  will  turn  its  face 
from  their  crimes,  if  only  they  carefully  select 
their  victims.  But  those  are  exactly  the  mes- 
sages which  the  Gekas  amendment  would 
send. 

Mr.  Gekas  maintains  that  this  provision 
does  not  tjelong  in  this  bill.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more  strongly.  Whether  it  is  crime  moti- 
vated by  prejudice  against  a  person  because 
of  race,  ethnicity,  religion,  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion, hate  and  violence  do  not  discriminate 
and  we  shouldn't  either. 

It  is  crucial  that  Congress  send  a  message 
to  the  aggressors  and  the  community  of  po- 
tential victims,  that  violence  motivated  by  prej- 
udk:e  and  bigotry  is  not  acceptable.  These 
victims  deserve  this  fundamental  justice.  Basic 
human  decency  demands  it.  And,  aggressors 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  we  will  not 
stand  by  and  tolerate  any  violence  or  compro- 
mise of  civil  lit>erties. 

This  bill  and  information  that  is  collected  will 
make  our  country  a  safer  and  saner  place  for 
all  Americans  to  live. 

Please  join  me  in  voting  against  the  Gekas 
amendment  and  for  the  final  passage  of  this 
bill  as  it  reads  now. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  3193,  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act 
This  bill  would  require  the  Justice  Department 
to  collect  and  publish  annually  statistics  on 
crimes  which  are  based  on  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity.  The  need  for 
such  statistics  has  already  been  well  docu- 
mented when  similar  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  99th  Congress. 

Hate  crimes  are  widespread  and  very  seri- 
ous in  nature,  they  threaten  all  of  society.  Re- 
cently we  have  witnessed  racial  incidents  in 
Howard  Beach  and  Forsyth  County,  increased 
violence  toward  Asians  and  their  businesses 
and  a  sharp  rise  in  antigay  and  AIDS-related 
violence.  Along  with  these  more  publicized  as- 
saults we  have  experienced  an  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  antisemitic  incidents,  and  cross 
burnings.  We  are  encountering  a  tremendous 
rise  in  criminal  activity  directed  toward  minori- 
ties. 

According  to  a  special  report  by  the  Antide- 
famation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  last  summer, 
more  hate  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the 
past  2  years  than  in  the  previous  two  dec- 
ades. These  statistics  are  even  more  disturb- 
ing when  we  consider  that  most  of  these  inci- 
dents are  never  reported  for  fear  of  retribu- 
tion. Increased  activity  by  hate-motivated  ex- 
tremist groups  has  made  the  need  for  legisla- 
tive action  all  the  more  vital. 

Today,  law  enforcement  and  human  rights 
organizations  are  forced  to  rely  on  inadequate 
data  regarding  the  frequency  of  hate  crimes. 
Law  enforcement  statistics  are  based  on 
newspaper  reports,  victim  statements,  and  re- 
ports made  by  local  police  departments.  A  na- 
tional process  for  compiling  hate  crime  statis- 
tics is  currently  possible  through  the  technolo- 
gy already  in  place  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  enable  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  to 
devise  programs  to  educate  society  about 


hate  crimes  in  an  effort  to  reduce  and  prevent 
this  type  of  violent  crime.  With  greater  public 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  present 
situation,  those  who  commit  these  hate  crimes 
would  find  it  more  dificult  to  avoid  punishment. 

Any  effort  to  remove  the  sexual  orientation 
clause  of  this  bill  would  undermine  the  overall 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  It  is  estimated  that 
25  percent  of  all  gay  men  and  10  percent  of 
lesbians  have  been  physically  assaulted  solely 
because  of  their  sexual  orientation.  The  AIDS 
epidemk;  has  led  to  heightened  levels  of  har- 
assment directed  at  our  gay  and  lesbian  popu- 
lation. In  1986  alone,  local  organizations 
across  the  country  documented  4,946  acts  of 
antigay  violence.  Of  those  incidents  732  were 
serious  physical  assaults;  80  more  were  homi- 
cides. In  studies  reported  from  across  the 
country  more  than  80  percent  of  all  gay  men 
have  reported  some  type  of  harassment 
based  on  sexual  orientation.  How  can  we 
deny  these  facts  in  any  attempt  to  stem  the 
increase  in  hate  crimes? 

If  the  proponents  of  any  amendment  to 
strike  the  reference  to  sexual  orientation  be- 
lieve that  these  crimes  are  not  being  commit- 
ted against  gays  and  lesbians,  then  I  advise 
them  to  check  their  statistics  again.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  the  intent  of  this  legislation,  to  doc- 
ument hate  crimes,  then  these  crimes  based 
on  sexual  orientation  must  be  included. 

Hate  crimes  are  a  national  problem.  There 
are  few  existing  resources  for  communities 
confronted  with  this  violence.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish effective  law  enforcement  strategy,  reli- 
able data  on  hate  crimes  must  be  available. 
The  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  would  provide 
for  this  much  needed  resource. 

H.R.  3193  would  provide  information  on 
hate  crimes  nationally,  and  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  cooperative  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  effort  to  con-ect  the  current 
situation.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  all  citizens  are  equally  protected 
from  violence  and  intimidation,  irrespective  of 
their  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or 
ethnic  origin.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  3193,  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  so  that  he  might  en- 
lighten the  membership  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  program  that  was  original- 
ly scheduled,  and  maybe  an  alteration 
of  that,  and  what  we  do  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  un- 
usual and  expeditious  action,  particu- 
larly expeditious  action,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
two  bills  scheduled  today,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  where  we  have 
completed  the  business  scheduled  for 
today.  I  think  as  every  Memlier  knows, 
the  Committee  has  not  formally  risen, 
nor  has  a  possible  vote  occurred,  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  action  on  the 
hate  statistics  bill,  we  will  not  have 


scheduled  further  legislative  action. 
There  was  some  consideration  given  to 
proceeding  immediately  with  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill,  but  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  we  take  that  up  as 
scheduled,  so  we  will  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow,  and  we  will  waive 
the  1-mlnute  speeches  imtil  the  end  of 
the  day  tomorrow  in  order  to  permit 
prompt  imdertaking  of  the  legislative 
appropriations  bill. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  action  on 
the  hate  statistics  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  House  will  not  take  up  further  leg- 
islation today. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  just  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members,  my  colleagues,  that  the 
Senate  yesterday,  the  other  body  yes- 
terday, passed  a  bill  that  we  passed  in 
the  House  several  months  ago  which 
creates  a  Federal  crime  to  cross  State 
lines  to  deface  or  destroy  a  sjmagogue 
or  a  church.  That  bill  was  worked  on 
diligently  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas],  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers], 
and  others,  and  that  bill,  which  hope- 
fully will  become  law  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  together 
with  this  bill,  will  do  a  lot  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  racial  and  religious 
bigotry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  work 
on  this,  because  he  was  the  original 
author  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  2? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  3.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988  through  fiscal 
year  1993. 

Mr.  CONYERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1420 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3193)  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  and  publication  of 


data  about  crimes  that  manifest  preju- 
dice based  on  rtuie.  religion,  sexual  ori- 
entation, or  ethnicity,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  443,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  383,  noes 
29,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  138] 


Ackerman 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BevlU 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borskl 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomlield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clarke 


AYES-383 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioGuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

E>organ  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flake 


Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawldns 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 


Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacolis 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT> 

Johnson  (SD> 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koimyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lacomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Blartinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMUlan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

IifiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 


Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 


Shuster 
Sikorski 
Slsisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slauchter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA> 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TZ) 
Smith,  D«uiy 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
TorriceUl 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Whltten 
WUllams 
Wilson 
Wise 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


MoUohan 
Montgomery 

Shaw 
Shays 

NOES-29 

Archer 

Davis  (IL)              Leath  (TX) 

Armey 

DeLay                  Lungren 

Badham 

Fields                   Marlenee 

Barton 

Gekas                    McCoUum 

Running 

Hammerschmidt  McEwen 

Burton 

Herger                   Nielson 

Cheney 

Holloway              Shumway 

C^mbest 

Hopkins                Smith.  Robert 

Oane 

Hunter                     (OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Kyi                       Stump 

jier 

NOT  VOTINO-19 

Akaka 

Jones  (TN)            Rangel 

Biaggi 

Kemp                    Smith  (lA) 

Boulter 

Lewis  (CA)            Spence 

C^oUlns 

Lukens,  Donald    Stratton 

Doman  (CA) 

Mack                    Weiss 

Duncan 

Moody 

Hansen 

PuiseU 
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The 
pairs: 
On  this 


Cle  k 


1  ote: 


Mr.    Str4ton    for.     with     Mr.     Boulter 
against. 
Mr.  Akakd' 


ibia 


So  the 

The    resiilt 
nounced  ai 

A  motioit 
the  table 


AUTHORIZING 
MAKE 
GROSSllEENT 


THE     CLERK    TO 
CORRECTIONS     IN     EN- 
OF       H.R.       3193. 
HATE  CllIME  STATISTICS  ACT 


Mr. 

unanimou! 

grossment 

amended, 

make  suet: 

rections. 

number, 

and  other 


GOITERS 


Cl  OSS 


spi:aker 


sary. 

The 
Donnelly  ; 
request  of 
gan? 

There  wis  no  objection 


Mr 
unanimoui 
may  have 
revise  and 
include 
3193,  the 

The 
there 
gentleman 

There 


ELECTION 
COMM 
ICES 
BANKIlfG 


Resolved, 
and  are  h4reby 
standing 
sentatives: 

Commi 
Evans,  lUinbis; 

Committee 
Urban 
York. 


itt€B 


Aff  lirs, 


Mr 

move  the 

olution. 
The  previous 
The  Spa 

the  resolijtion 
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a  1438 
announced  the  following 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  against. 

was  passed. 

of    the    vote    was    an- 
above  recorded, 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
consent  that,  in  the  en- 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  3193,  as 
he  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
clerical  and  technical  cor- 
including  title,  section 
reference,  punctuation, 
changes,  as  may  be  neces- 


pro  tempore.  (Mr. 

Is  there  objection  to  the 

the  gentleman  from  Michi- 


( GENERAL  LEAVE 

COlfYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
consent  that  all  Members 
legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to 
extraneous   matter   on   H.R. 
t  Ql  just  passed. 
SFEIAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
obj^tion  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Michigan? 
no  objection. 


WilS 


OP      MEMBERS      TO 

itTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 

LND      COMMITTEE      ON 

FINANCE  AND 

AFFAIRS 


GE  'HARDT. 

I  if 


Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
drivileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
{ sk  for  its  immediate  consid- 


URBAN 

Mr. 
direction 
call  up  a 
452)  and 
eration. 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  452 

That  the  following  Members  be, 

elected  to  the  following 

cojnmittees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


on    Armed    Services,    Lane 
and 

on    Banking,    Finance    and 
Gary    L.    Ackerman,    New 


Mr.   Speaker.    I 
previous  question  on  the  res- 


GI  PHARDT. 


question  was  ordered. 

CAKER.  The  question  is  on 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 

BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  February  10,  1988. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Because  of  the  press  of 
Congressional  work  during  this  past  year,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  be  as  supportive  and 
as  directly  involved  in  the  activities  of  the 
Congressional  Award  as  I  would  like  to  be 
and  as  I  should  be  as  a  Member  of  the 
Board.  For  this  reason,  I  resign  my  member- 
ship on  the  Board  effective  immediately  so 
that  you  may  appoint  another  Member  to 
represent  the  House. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Congressional 
Award.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  out- 
standing program  to  encourage  young 
people  to  undertake  voluntary  community 
service  and  personal  achievement. 
Most  cordially. 

Tom  Lantos. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-114,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
98-33  and  Public  Law  99-161,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  following  Member 
to  the  Congressional  Award  Board  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  fill  the  exist- 
ing vacancies  thereon: 

Representative  Sawyer  of  Ohio. 


PARTNERSHIP  FOR  LONG-TERM 
CARE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kleczka).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  partner- 
ship for  long-term-care  bill.  Congress 
and  the  President  have  made  a  prom- 
ise to  address  the  catastrophic  ex- 
penses of  health  care  in  this  country. 
President  Reagan  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech  2  years  ago  spoke  of  how 
illness  can  destroy  the  financial  securi- 
ty of  the  family.  He  pledged  to  find 
ways  for  the  public  and  private  sectors 
to  work  together  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. My  colleagues  and  I  applauded 
his  commitment.  The  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  Act,  which 
is  now  in  conference,  deals  with  part 
of  the  problem— the  cost  of  care  in 
hospitals.  Although  important,  it  is  a 
small  part.  We  have  not  yet  addressed 
the  much  greater  burden  of  financing 
long-term  care.  We  cannot  truthfully 


say  we  have  dealt  with  the  Issue  of 
catastrophic  health  care  costs  until  we 
have  faced  this  particular  dilemma. 

Long-term  care  accoimts  for  80  per- 
cent of  all  health  care  costs  for  the  el- 
derly. Yet,  no  Government  program 
helps  with  the  long-term-care  needs  of 
elderly  Americans  who  are  not  poor. 
Medicare  offers  virtually  no  assistance 
with  long-term  care,  despite  the  glar- 
ing need  for  such  assistance.  Dr. 
Robert  N.  Butler,  former  head  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  noted: 
"With  Medicare  we  set  up  a  system  for 
old  people  that  assumed  they  were  all 
40  years  old.  It  [Medicare]  often  has 
little  to  do  with  the  disorders  old 
people  really  suffer." 

The  long-term  care  dilemma  is  large- 
ly a  question  of  financing.  Can  we  de- 
velop a  more  rational  system  for 
spreading  the  risk  over  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population?  One  in  five 
elderly  people  spends  significant  time 
in  a  nursing  home.  None  of  us  knows  if 
we  will  need  long-term  care.  If  we  do, 
we  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
paying  for  the  care  ourselves.  If  the 
responsibility  is  spread  over  a  wider 
part  of  the  population,  the  cost  per 
person  is  much  more  manageable.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  spread  the  risk  is 
to  encourage  young  people  to  prepare 
for  their  long-term-care  needs  earlier 
in  life  when  the  cost  of  protection  is 
relatively  small.  We  must  also  encour- 
age the  elderly  to  prepare  for  their 
own  long-term  care  needs. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  think  of  the 
problems  of  long-term  care  as  con- 
cerns only  for  the  elderly.  We  should 
resist  that  temptation.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  family  issue.  Children  are 
often  forced  to  contribute  to  the 
heavy  financial  burden  of  long-term 
care  for  their  parents.  Or  they  watch 
as  their  parents'  life  savings  are  rapid- 
ly depleted  to  pay  for  the  care.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  need  to  encourage  sav- 
ings among  American  households.  I 
can't  think  of  a  more  dramatic  disin- 
centive to  saving  than  for  a  family  to 
watch  as  the  bank  account  of  a  frugal 
parent  quickly  dwindles— not  to  send  a 
grandchild  to  college  but  to  pay  a 
nursing  home  bill.  They  may  ask 
themselves:  "Is  the  sacrifice  worth- 
while?" 

Long-term  care  is  also  a  woman's 
issue.  Most  long-term  care  is  provided 
free  by  family  members.  And  the  vast 
majority  of  care  givers  are  women: 
wives,  daughters,  and  daughters-in- 
law.  Two  of  our  most  important  demo- 
graphic trends  are  conspiring  to 
weaken  this  arrangement.  The  first 
trend  is  the  increasing  number  of 
women  of  all  ages  who  are  entering 
the  work  force.  Unless  we  reform  the 
system,  work  and  family  will  conflict 
even  more  than  they  do  today. 

Recent  poUs  show  widespread  sup- 
port for  a  new  governmental  approach 
to    the    problem    of   long-term   care. 


Long-Term  Care  1988,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  the  Villers  Foundation, 
found  that  more  than  six  out  of  seven 
people  polled  believe  it  is  time  to  con- 
sider some  Government  program  for 
long-term  care.  Other  polls— as  well  as 
the  nxmiber  of  letters  my  office  has  re- 
ceived—reinforce the  perception  that 
the  public  wants  leadership  in  this 
area.  The  attention  focused  on  the 
lack  of  long-term  care  coverage  in  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Health  Care 
Act  has  stirred  wide  interest  in  the 
topic. 

Financing  long-term  care  is  a  serious 
problem  in  this  coimtry,  and  the 
public  will  support  efforts  to  tackle 
the  problem.  But  what  is  the  best  ap- 
proach? Some  would  argue  for  a  com- 
prehensive public  program  for  both 
home  care  and  muring  home  care. 
There  are,  however,  serious  problems 
with  a  comprehensive  public  program. 
In  the  past,  expansions  in  the  Medi- 
care Program  have  not  been  coupled 
with  adequate  sources  of  funding.  We 
have  made  a  serious  attempt  to  ad- 
dress this  failure  in  the  catastrophic 
bill.  But  that  legislation,  unfortunate- 
ly. Is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  With 
the  deficit  looming  large,  a  compre- 
hensive approach  may  simply  not  be 
responsible.  Unless  the  program  had 
significant  copays  and  deductibles,  ac- 
celerating costs  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. 

Others  argue  that  we  should  let  the 
private  sector  tackle  the  problem. 
However,  if  we  look  back  23  years,  we 
find  that  one  of  the  major  justifica- 
tions for  the  creation  of  Medicare  was 
the  inability  or  unwlUingness  of  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  to  cover  low- 
and  moderate-income  elderly  people. 
More  recently,  the  impetus  behind  the 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Act 
was  the  fact  that  many  low  income  el- 
derly people  did  not  have  access  to 
MedlGap  policies.  As  we  ponder  the  di- 
lemma of  long-term  care,  we  must  re- 
member that  this  is  a  problem  mostly 
for  just  those  low-  and  middle-income 
people  who,  in  the  past,  have  had 
trouble  paying  for  comprehensive  pri- 
vate insurance.  If  we  leave  the  prob- 
lem to  private  insurance  alone,  we  will 
again  find  that  those  who  most  need 
protection,  who  are  most  at  risk  of  im- 
poverishment, will  be  no  more  secure 
than  they  are  today. 

Neither  a  comprehensive  public  pro- 
gram, not  a  completely  private  sector 
response  will  solve  the  long-term-care 
riddle.  I  believe  that  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  must  work  togeth- 
er to  create  a  more  rational  long-term- 
care  system.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  envisions  a  public/private  part- 
nership. 

Let  me  describe  how  that  partner- 
ship would  work.  A  significant  part  of 
the  legislation  is  a  Medicaid  asset- 
waiver  program.  Under  the  asset- 
waiver  approach,  Medicaid  and  private 


insurance  would  work  together  to  en- 
courage people  to  plan  for  their  long- 
term-care  needs.  People  would  decide 
how  much  of  their  assets  they  wish  to 
protect.  They  would  then  purchase 
protection  for  their  assets.  Any  long- 
term  care  payments  made  by  their 
policy  on  their  behalf  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  their  assets,  should  they 
need  to  apply  for  Medicaid  protection. 

Let  us  look  at  an  example.  Suppose  a 
person  had  $50,000  in  assets.  She 
might  piu-chase  $50,000  worth  of  pro- 
tection— enough  to  cover  approximate- 
ly 2  years  in  a  nursing  home.  If  she 
stayed  6  years,  Medicaid  would  allow 
her  to  qualify  after  benefits  expired— 
assuming  she  had  no  additional  unpro- 
tected assets— with  no  spenddown. 
Under  current  law,  she  would  have 
spent  through  her  $50,000  despite  her 
Insurance  coverage.  Under  the  asset- 
waiver  plan,  if  she  had  additional  un- 
protected assets,  she  would  spend 
those  funds  imtil  they  reached 
$50,000,  then  she  would  waive  onto 
Medicaid. 

The  Connecticut  Office  of  Policy 
and  Management  developed  the  asset- 
waiver  model.  Six  States,  including 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin, 
are  working  on  grants  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  to 
develop  public/private  partnerships  on 
long-term  care.  All  these  States  are 
looking  at  Medicaid  eligibility  waivers 
to  ensure  that  people  who  have 
planned  for  their  long-term-care  needs 
have  true  protection  for  their  assets. 

The  asset-waiver  approach  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  a  wider 
range  of  long-term  care  products,  par- 
ticularly for  low-  and  middle-income 
families.  This  range  means  that  people 
will  be  much  better  able  to  design  a 
long-term-care  plan  that  meets  their 
individual  needs.  For  example,  they 
may  want  to  provide  for  care  in  the 
community  as  well  as  in  skilled  facili- 
ties. Asset-waiver  encourages  the  flexi- 
bility and  diversity  not  often  available 
in  purely  public  programs. 

Brookings-ICF  analyzed  the  budget- 
ary impact  of  the  asset-waiver  pro- 
gram and  foimd  that,  over  time,  Med- 
icaid expenditures  will  increase  more 
slowly  under  this  plan  than  under  cur- 
rent rules.  The  Brookings-ICF  study 
also  found  that  the  asset-waiver 
option  would  reduce  the  percentage  of 
expenditures  paid  by  Medicaid  in  all 
income  groups.  But  even  more  impor- 
tantly, the  biggest  impact  would  be  for 
people  with  income  between  $7,500 
and  $20,000.  These  are  the  low-  and 
middle-income  people  most  at  risk  for 
impoverishment  under  the  current 
system.  They  usually  enter  the  long- 
term-care  system  with  some  savings 
and  must  watch  as  those  savings  are 
quickly  depleted.  To  protect  this 
group  must  be  a  central  goal  of  any 
long-term  care  legislation.  Finally, 
Brookings-ICF  concluded  that  the  pro- 


posal would  "greatly  reduce"  the  use 
of  assets  to  finance  long-term  care. 
However,  there  will  remain  many 
people  who  still  cannot  afford  insur- 
ance. The  public  sector  needs  to  focus 
its  resources  in  helping  these  people. 

My  legislation  would  fulfill  this 
public  responsibility  in  two  ways. 
First,  I  suggest  that  we  implement  a 
premium  subsidy  program  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  in- 
surance and  5  percent  of  a  person's 
income— the  Brookings  Institute  has 
calculated  that  a  person  who  must 
spend  more  than  5  percent  of  her 
income  on  insurance  cannot  afford  it. 
The  subsidy  would  be  available  for 
people  above  the  Federal  poverty  line 
but  below  200  percent  of  poverty.  For 
the  first  time,  Medicaid  would  help 
people  protect  themselves  against  the 
devastating  costs  of  long-term  care. 
Medicaid's  role  in  this  program  can  be 
justified  by  citing  a  recent  report  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  [HHSl.  The  report  examined 
public  incentives  for  people  to  protect 
themselves  against  long-term-care  ex- 
penses. HHS  concluded  that,  in  certain 
cases,  every  Federal  dollar  invested 
saved  the  Government  $2  in  lower 
long-term  care  expenditures. 

Second,  this  legislation  mandates 
that  Medicaid  cover  all  people  below 
the  Federal  poverty  line  in  all  States. 
Some  States  have  set  Medicaid  eligibil- 
ity levels  as  low  as  25  percent  of  pover- 
ty. In  1977,  approximately  65  percent 
of  all  poor  people  were  covered  by 
Medicaid.  Today,  the  figure  is  down  to 
35  percent.  People  who  are  already 
subsisting  in  poverty  are  driven  fur- 
ther into  destitution— a  final  humilia- 
tion—before qualifying  for  Medicaid. 
It's  time  we  stopped  this  degradation. 

While  public  resources  should  be 
targeted  to  those  who  need  assistance, 
people  who  can  afford  insurance 
should  be  expected  to  protect  them- 
selves. The  private  insurance  market 
has  grown  dramatically  in  the  past  few 
years.  A  few  clarifications  of  Federal 
tax  laws  would  encourage  the  further 
healthy  development  of  private  poli- 
cies. My  bill  includes  several  provisions 
suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services'  Task 
Force  on  Long-Term  Care,  such  as 
clarifying  the  tax  deductibility  of 
long-term  care  insurance  reserves. 

I  have  requested  a  cost  estimate  on 
this  bill  from  CBO,  Although  we  do 
not  have  final  numbers,  we  do  know 
that  the  most  expensive  portion  of  the 
bill— bringing  Medicaid  up  to  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  line— would  cost  $5  billion 
per  year.  The  other  provisions  would 
cost  much  less.  I  have  included  financ- 
ing suggestions  which  would  raise  ap- 
proximately $7  billion  per  year.  That 
amoiuit  is  most  likely  more  than 
enough  to  make  the  legislation  reve- 
nue neutral.  The  proposal  would  be 
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3avkj  W.  Small  writes: 
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yourself.  I  am  a  coin  collector  and  I  most 
likely  would  profit  from  coinage  redesign.  I 
admire,  however,  your  straightforward, 
business-like  approach  In  analyzing  the 
merits  of  this  Issue. 

I  support  your  convictions  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  not  l)e  by- 
passed, designers  should  not  l>e  paid  for  the 
honor  of  submitting  designs,  and  further- 
more, we  should  not  endeavor  to  change  de- 
signs for  the  sake  of  change.  Our  coinage  is 
representative  of  our  pride  and  heritage  and 
carries  that  message  across  the  nation  and 
world.  Coin  changes  should  l>e  timely, 
wanted  and  of  historic  significance. 

If  the  financial  responsibility  demonstrat- 
ed by  you  on  this  issue  could  \>e  reflected  by 
your  colleagues  on  other  special  interest 
issues,  perhaps  an  Impact  could  t>e  made  on 
the  deficit.  •  *  •  Stand  firm  on  these  issues 
and,  sir,  1  believe  that  the  majority  will  sup- 
port you. 

Mrs.  Donna  Stocker  of  California  emphati- 
cally states  her  opposition  to  the  proposal  to 
change  coins: 

Diane  Wolf  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there 
is  no  real  opposition  to  the  changing  of  our 
Nation's  coins.  That  I  believe  is  only  be- 
cause she  has  not  seen  a  responsibility  to 
tell  "we  the  people."  I  am  proud  that  our 
Nation's  coins  reflect  its  past  and  not  its 
present.  I  l)elleve  America  was  founded  and 
grounded  on  a  solid  foundation— a  founda- 
tion that  needs  to  be  remembered  but  much 
too  often  is  neglected  or  forgotten.  How 
much  of  the  present  would  she  feel  would 
l)e  enough  to  complete  l)ef ore  it  too  becomes 
the  past  and  another  coin  change  Is  needed? 

There  are  so  many  more  important  and 
vital  Issues  that  need  changing  and  could 
cause  improvement  rather  than  what  I  see 
as  a  possible  6  year  turmoil.  I  am  not  in  the 
business  of  redesigning  coins,  however.  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  wouldn't  take  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  time,  materials  and  labor 
which  at  l)€st  means  there  would  be  a  sul>- 
stantial  cost.  The  thought  seems  to  be  that 
our  coins  need  to  l)e  redesigned  because 
they  are  not  beautiful— is  this  really  reason 
enough  for  all  this  recall?  I  would  rather 
have  my  money  durable  and  unalterable 
than  beautiful.  •  •  •  Please,  Congress,  don't 
act  fast— you  may  not  have  all  the  facts. 

Ms.  Penny  B.  Monroe  of  Indiana  writes: 
As  a  coin  collector  for  the  past  30  years  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  your  stand  on 
changing  the  coins  presently  being  used. 
Leave  it  up  to  the  Secretary  to  make  any 
changes,  and  with  our  debt  we  do  not  need 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  And  as  far 
as  Diane  Wolf  and  her  Commission  are  con- 
cerned, let  them  go  back  to  their  business 
and  leave  the  Mint  alone.  •  •  *  Keep  up 
your  stand  on  the  changing  of  coins. 

These  individuals  from  around  the  country 
represent  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  deficit.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility as  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  reveal  to  our  constituents  a  balanced 
view  of  what  proposals  being  considered  may 
cost.  We  should  not  depend  upon  the  cost 
projections  of  special  interests  who  are  influ- 
enced by  personal  gain,  as  they  speak  of 
profits  which  will  likely  never  be  realized.  We 
should  also  recognize  that  while  numismatists 
will  benefit  from  the  coin  design  change,  many 
other  Americans  will  grow  angry  that  their 
Government  would  waste  tax  dollars  on  a  friv- 
olous proposal  such  as  changing  coinage  de- 
signs. 


RETIREMENT  OF  LOIS  ROBERTS 
MUHLY— A  GREAT  TEACHER 
AND  ACTIVIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pawbtta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring 
to  tf>e  attention  of  my  colleagues  tfie  impend- 
ing retirement  of  a  great  teacher,  public  serv- 
ant, and  citizen  activist  from  Santa  Cruz,  CA — 
Lois  Roberts  Muhly. 

Lois  has  served  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher  in  tfra  Soquel  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict in  Santa  Cmz  County  for  29  years.  [Xjring 
that  time,  she  has  not  only  set  a  high  stand- 
ard as  a  teacher  but  also  raised  a  family  with 
her  husband,  Bert,  and  now  is  tfie  proud 
grandmother  of  1 3  grandchildren. 

Lois  was  also  a  leader  of  her  fellow  teach- 
ers, serving  as  president  of  the  Soquel  Educa- 
tors' Association  for  2  years;  chairing  tfie  ne- 
gotiating team  for  ttie  teachers  of  her  district 
for  2  years;  serving  as  State  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  the  Soquel  Educators'  Associa- 
tion arnJ  chairing  the  association's  profession- 
al relations  committee;  and  serving  as  tfie 
California  Teachers  Association's  central 
coast  district  legislative  representative.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  in  1983,  she  received  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers  Association's  We  Honor  Our 
Own  [WHO]  Award. 

In  additKin  to  her  family  and  professional 
life,  Lois  has  made  community  and  political  irv 
volvement  a  high  priority.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  County  People's  Democratic 
Club  and  the  Democratic  Women's  Club  of 
Santa  Cruz  County.  She  has  served  neariy  4 
years  as  chairperson  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee  and  2 
years  as  a  member  of  tfie  executive  board  of 
the  California  [Democratic  Central  Committee. 
She  has  helped  to  lead  numerous  political 
campaigns  in  Santa  Cruz  County. 

Lois  has  worthed  particularly  hard  as  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Coalition  for 
Nicaragua.  She  has  traveled  to  Nicaragua 
many  times  and  worked  to  provide  relief  to 
that  war-torn  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lois  is  a  good  friend  to  both 
myself  and  my  wife  Sylvia.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  us  in  congratulating  Lois  on  a 
great  career  and  wishing  her  the  best  of  luck 
in  the  future. 


D  1450 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kleczka).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Dingell]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  inclement  weather  on  May 
17,  my  flight  bound  for  Washington, 
DC,  was  canceled  and  I  was  unable  to 
return  to  the  Capitol  to  vote  on 
amendments  to  and  final  passage  of 
the  fiscal  year  1989  energy  and  water 
development  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
4567.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  Gejdenson  amend- 


ment (roUcall  131);  "no"  on  the 
Walker  amendment  (rollcaU  132);  and 
"aye"  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  (roll- 
call  133).  The  legislation  contained  ap- 
propriations for  many  important 
projects,  including  $400,000  for  pre- 
construction  engineering  and  design 
work  for  the  Monroe  Harbor  project  in 
my  congressional  district. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OP  NATIONAL 
MARITIME  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
Lry]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week.  May  22  is  "National  Maritime 
Day,"  and  we  are  recognizing  that  day 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustries are  facing  probably  their  most 
critical  period  of  their  existence. 

We  have  watched  this  dwindling  in- 
dustry as  it  has  gone  down.  down, 
down,  and  I  must  say  that  these  years 
have  been  very  frustrating  for  all  of 
us.  No  one  who  has  sat  idly  by  while 
our  maritime  industry  has  slowly  dete- 
riorated can  help  but  be  concerned. 
The  efforts  to  halt  these  incessant  de- 
clines have  been  stymied,  quite  frank- 
ly, by  administration  indifference  and 
in  many  cases  congressional  indiffer- 
ence. Basically,  too  few  persons  share 
our  grave  concerns. 

It  seems  that  we  are  seeing  history 
repeat  itself,  for  the  third  time  in  this 
century.  The  U.S.  merchant  marine 
and  shipbuilding  industries  have  his- 
torically been  allowed  to  shrink  to 
dangerous  levels  only  to  be  rejuvenat- 
ed by  the  urgent  need  to  gear  up  for 
military  conflicts.  This  happened  of 
course,  in  World  War  I.  it  happened  in 
World  War  II,  and  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  enough  of  the  6,000 
vessels  that  we  built  in  World  War  II 
left  over  for  both  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflicts. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  that  portion  of 
history  never  repeats  itself,  ever.  But 
recently  the  I»resident's  Commission 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense 
issued  a  report,  and  they  performed  a 
yeoman's  job  in  identifying  the  prob- 
lems concerning  the  maritime  indus- 
tries and  detailing  how  the  various 
segments  have  been  affected  by  this 
national  neglect. 

Former  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton, 
the  Commission  Chairman,  and  all  of 
the  Conunission  members  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  hard  work  and 
their  continuing  efforts  to  bring  this 
sorrowful  situation  to  light. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Charles  Bennett  of  the 
Seapowers  Subcommittee  for  his 
wisdom  and  leadership  in  having  that 
Commission  established. 

The  thing  that  is  disturbing  is  that 
our  merchant  marine  problems  have 
not  been  filtered  down  to  the  general 
public.  Except  for  the  trade  publica- 


tions, few,  if  any— and  I  have  not  seen 
any— of  the  Nation's  newspapers  have 
carried  the  story  of  the  Commissions 
report,  nor  has  a  single  word  been  ut- 
tered about  it  on  any  of  the  network 
evening  news  broadcasts. 

A  few  of  us  in  Congress  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  future 
viability  of  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
its  manufacturing  support  industries, 
and  the  merchant  marine  have  little 
support  because  of  the  total  silence 
from  constituents  of  other  Members- 
total  silence  because  they  are  not 
aware.  There  is  more  debate  on  the 
House  and  Senate  floors  about  the 
need— oh,  yes,  the  urgent  need— to 
protect  sea  turtles  than  there  is  about 
the  absolute  requirement  for  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  and  a  strong  shipbuild- 
ing infrastructiu-e.  not  only  to  support 
and  protect  this  country's  commercial 
interests  but  to  support  our  military 
readiness. 

This  is  a  very  sad  commentary,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true. 

Allow  me  to  relate  just  a  little  bit  of 
what  we  have  experienced  here  in  1 
week  last  November.  At  that  time  Con- 
gressman ToRRicELU  of  New  Jersey  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1987.  That  act  provid- 
ed 2.1  billion  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars,  of 
course,  in  direct  aid  to  26  foreign  na- 
tions, with  no  strings  attached  to  any 
of  that  money.  Those  U.S.  taxpayer 
dollars  could  be  spent  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  those  nations  so  desired. 
Basically,  the  Torricelli  amendment 
attempted  to  accomplish  two  things: 
First,  the  amendment  required  that 
these  recipient  nations  would  spend 
those  foreign  aid  dollars  here  in  the 
United  States  with  American  compa- 
nies, and  it  called  for  an  accounting 
mechanism  to  ensure  compliance. 

Second,  the  amendment  properly 
called  for  the  carriage  of  50  percent  of 
those  water-transported  goods  to  be  on 
U.S.-flag  ships. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  House 
Chamber  when  that  amendment  came 
up,  and  I  must  say  I  was  indeed 
shocked  to  see  how  the  Farm  Belt 
members  came  from  all  directions 
poised  to  attack  the  cargo  preference 
provision  of  that  bill.  The  thing  that 
really  disturbs  me  about  the  attacks 
from  the  Farm  Belt— and  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  these  two  groups  togeth- 
er—is that  the  Farm  Belt  interests  are 
receiving  $52  billion  a  year  in  taxpayer 
support  while  the  merchant  marine  re- 
ceives only  $267  million  in  Govern- 
ment assistance.  And  once  again,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  merchant 
marine  is  really  the  fourth  arm  of  de- 
fense. 

That  was  an  opportunity  that  we 
lost,  and  we  must  not  let  it  happen 
again. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Defense  for  a  minute.  The  most  alarm- 


ing aspect  of  the  Commission's  report 
is  the  rapid  loss  of  U.S.  manufacturing 
capabilities  which  support  the  ship- 
building industry.  Some  of  the  most 
vital  components  and  machinery  used 
in  commercial  and  naval  shipbuilding 
must  come  from  foreign  sources, 
sources  that  may  not  be  readily  avail- 
able, if  at  all,  in  the  event  of  a  war  or 
national  emergency. 

Our  industrial  infrastructure  today 
is  only  marginally  adequate.  Tomor- 
row, without  some  sort  of  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  problems  and  commit- 
ment to  resolve  them,  our  industrial 
base  wUl  be  totally  inadequate. 

I  might  point  out  that  only  yester- 
day, the  Investigations  and  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  heard 
a  panel  of  industrial  experts  from  the 
gear  industry,  the  bearings  industry, 
and  a  couple  of  other  very  important 
basic  industries  testify  about  how 
their  plants  and  their  industries  have 
dwindled  away  to  almost  nothing,  to 
the  point  where  there  is  only  one  or 
two  of  them  left,  and  what  this  could 
mean  in  a  time  of  emergency. 

When  I  asked  the  direct  question, 
whether  we  could  rev  up  for  a  world 
war— and  God  forbid  that  we  would 
ever  have  a  World  War  III— but  if  we 
had  an  emergency  of  any  kind,  would 
this  country  be  able  to  rev  up  its  in- 
dustrial base  as  it  did  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  without  exception 
every  one  of  them  said,  no,  because  we 
no  longer  have  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry and  the  basic  industries  that 
are  so  necesstu-y  for  such  revving  up. 

Let  me  go  back  and  point  out  that 
tomorrow,  without  some  sort  of  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  problems  and 
commitment  to  resolve  them,  our  in- 
dustrial base  will  be  totally  inad- 
equate, and  when  that  day  comes— and 
it  will  come— the  United  States  and  its 
freedom-loving  peace-loving  citizens 
will  be  vulnerable  to  outside  forces. 

Why?  Because  we  will  not  l>e  self- 
sufficient.  We  will  have  to  rely  on  our 
so-called  allies.  I,  for  one,  really  do  not 
want  to  have  to  rely  on  anyone  else 
when  it  comes  to  forestalling  the  pos- 
sible overthrow  of  our  democracy.  We, 
the  United  States,  must  be  strong,  and 
to  be  strong  and  independent  as  a 
nation,  a  healthy  merchant  marine, 
shipbuilding,  and  support  industries 
are  essential. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  our  mar- 
itime industries  are  only  marginally 
adequate.  This  is  my  assessment,  and 
it  is  the  assessment  of  the  President's 
Commission.  The  fact  that  the  Navy 
last  fall  had  to  bring  electricians  and 
other  technicians  from  Japan  and 
from  the  Philippines  to  work  in  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia  and  Long 
Beach,  California  tells  us  something 
about  the  availability  of  trained  ship- 
yard workers  in  the  United  States, 
and,  of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
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do  not  have  them  Is  becaiise  we  have 
allowed  our  shipbuilding  industry  to 
get  down  to  I  lare  bones. 

Less  than  !  months  ago,  the  Bethle- 
ham  Steel  Corp.'s  Sparrows  Point 
shipyard  in  i  ay  own  district  advertised 
for  50  outs  de  machinists.  They  re- 
ceived practi  »lly  no  response,  and  my 
office  has  hj  d  to  try  to  help  them  try 
to  locate  mai  :hinlsts  so  they  would  not 
have  to  go  to  foreign  sources  for 
skilled 
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to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
1988  will  be  the  year 
maritime  programs  to 
hoping  that  the  mer- 
and  the  shipbuilding  in- 
able  to  come  together  to 
consensus  on  how  to 
l^roblems. 
reasons  that  we  have  had 
Congress  with  develop- 
that  would  be  satisfac- 
;here  have  been  two  divi- 
two  divisions.  They  have 
to  get  a  united  front, 
course,  is  that  the  ship- 
that  is  the  shipbuilding 
opposed  to  a  provision 
illow  the  liner  operators; 
operators  of  the  contain- 
the  regularly  scheduled 
d  foreign  and  then  to  op- 
v^ssels  with  limited  operat- 
subsidy  because,  quite 
absolutely  does  noth- 
dreate  a  U.S.  building  pro- 
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cannot  survive  on  Navy 
whether  it  be  new  ship- 
repair  work.  I  mean  the 
owns  less  than  600  ships, 
so  many  yards  going, 
operators  want  to  be  able 
system  of  operating  dif- 
and   some   of   the 
feel  they  awe  being  closed 
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trying  to  bring  this  group 
r  so  that  we  can  de- 
program that  will  help  both 
marine  and  the  ship- 
profcram. 
DOrI^AN    of    California.    Mr. 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  BENTIEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dorwan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
our  colleagues  to  understand  that  in 
Japan  at  every  single  business  meeting 
during  the  last  few  months  they  are 
discussing  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  and  these 
valuable  special  orders  that  she  is 
doing.  She  has  become  the  most 
famous  Congressman  or  Congresswom- 
an  from  either  Chamber  in  Japan,  and 
it  is  because  she  has  called  their  atten- 
tion to  that  simple  little  word  "fair- 
ness" that  everybody  feels  should  be 
the  cornerstone  of  all  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  people  who 
are  following  with  fascination  the  gen- 
tlewoman's valuable  words  here  to 
know  that. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DoRNAN]  for  those  words. 

I  am  a  little  surprised,  but  I  hope  to 
keep  emphasizing  to  the  American 
people  what  the  needs  are  industrially 
and  why  we  cannot  let  it  be  taken  over 
by  all  foreign  sources. 

In  the  President's  Commission 
report  in  its  list  of  seven  recommenda- 
tions as  to  maritime  industries,  they 
call  for  a  12-vessel  build  and  charter 
program,  but  the  Congress,  which  is 
justifiably  concerned  about  skyrocket- 
ing annual  budget  deficits  and  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $2.4  trillion,  probably 
will  reject  this  because  it  comes  with 
an  estimated  $1.2  billion  price  tag.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  that.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
bite  the  bullet.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  realize  that  you  cannot  have  certain 
things  without  a  cost  factor  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  at  this 
time,  as  we  are  facing  National  Mari- 
time Day.  that  we  are  not  painting  a 
very  pretty  picture.  I  am  not  certain 
that  there  is  a  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  but  as  we  once  again  approach 
National  Maritime  Day  of  1988,  on 
May  22,  I  am  urging  all  of  those  who 
have  the  U.S.  maritime  interests  at 
heart  to  say.  "Let's  get  on  with  it. 
Let's  do  something  positive.  Let's  all 
work  together  to  save  the  industry 
from  total  decline." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  it.  We  do  not 
want  to  reach  the  point  of  no  return. 
We  can  stop  right  now  where  we  are, 
and  we  can  say  that  the  country  has  to 
have  these  industries  and  we  are  going 
to  help  because  we  know,  many  of  us. 
that  this  country  does  have  the  ability 
to  support  itself  if  only  its  people  will 
work  at  it. 

We  must  take  the  steps  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  to  begin  rebuilding  the 
shipbuilding  industry  and  its  compo- 
nent supported  industries  because 
they  are  all  part  of  a  very  important 
part  of  that  rebuilding  progrsun. 


ETHIOPIA  SHOULD  BE  A  PARA- 
MOUNT  ISSUE  FOR  THE  UP- 
COMING SUMMIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  have  an  historic  simimit  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  I  have  taken  this 
special  order  because  I  think  an  his- 
toric summit  is  more  than  just  TV 
cameras,  pictures  in  the  newspapers, 
various  articles,  and  the  sound  system 
and  the  like.  But  a  summit  lives  on 
long  after  the  summit  has  been  con- 
cluded, if  the  right  issues  are  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  issue  that 
is  paramount  that  must  be  addressed, 
addressed  by  I*resident  Reagan  and  by 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  and  that  is  the  issue 
of  Ethiopia  because  in  E^thiopia  today, 
of  the  42  million  people  who  live  in 
Ethiopia,  7  million  are  in  mortal 
danger  of  starvation.  The  relief  orga- 
nizations tell  us  that  between  2  and  3 
million  are  certainly  going  to  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue  that  the 
world  must  be  concerned  about,  and 
this  is  an  issue  that  the  2  leading 
spokesmen  for  the  various  areas  of  the 
world  must  be  concerned  about. 

The  situation  is  getting  worse,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  preeminent  that  now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  call  on  these  two 
leaders  to  put  Ethiopia  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  people  at  the 
White  House,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  paid  to 
monitor  everything  we  do  on  this 
House  floor,  and  I  signed  the  gentle- 
man's letter  today  to  the  President, 
but  we  did  not  ask  specifically  in  this 
letter,  because  of  this  impending 
horror  in  Ethiopia,  for  a  personal 
meeting.  We  are  conveying  that  by 
telephone. 

Everybody  wants  to  get  something 
on  the  President's  agenda  for  his  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  death  of 
millions  of  people,  nothing  should  be 
more  important  than  that. 

I  did  not  know  I  was  going  to  partici- 
pate in  the  gentleman's  special  order. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to,  and 
I  have  to  go  back  to  my  office;  people 
are  waiting,  but  I  just  want  to  say  two 
or  three  things.  One  is  an  unsolicited 
compliment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  did  not  know  I  was  going  to 
make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there's  so  much 
horror  in  the  world  and  so  many  fiscal 
problems  domestically,  some  of  which 
involve  death,  drugs,  to  escalating 
crimes,  that  there  is  enough  action 
around   this   Congress,    in   both   the 


Senate  and  this  body,  for  people  to 
take  the  lead  on  almost  anything.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  chose  this  issue 
to  be  the  leading  Congressman  riding 
point  on  this,  but  he  did,  and  I  happen 
to  think  in  sheer  terms  of  human  suf- 
fering and  loss  of  life  that  he  is  taking 
the  lead  on  the  most  desperate  issue 
on  the  world's  agenda  today. 

The  horrible  genocide  in  Cambodia, 
which  was  2  million  people,  one-third 
of  Hitler's  genocide  of  European  Jews; 
that  happened  in  just  recent  times, 
1975  through  1979.  It  took  3  or  4  years 
of  unrelenting,  wholesale  murder  for 
the  Khmer  Rouge  Communist  Unkar 
to  kill  2  million  people.  Famine  com- 
bined with  communism,  it  appears  to 
do  the  job  in  a  few  months. 

Now.  ask  the  average  American  to 
sing  a  few  bars  of  "We  Are  the 
World."  They  will  sing.  "We  are  the 
world,  we  are  the  people,"  but  they 
would  not  know  what  coimtry  it  ap- 
plied to. 
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They  will  remember  the  song.  They 
will  tell  you  who  Bob  Geldorf  is,  but 
they  will  not  tell  you  about  the  killing. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  who  is  going  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  this  special  order,  preced- 
ed me  by  a  few  months  to  Ethiopia  a 
couple  years  ago.  We  visited  Ansokia. 
We  visited  Ibnet,  these  massive  camps, 
the  people  we  walked  along  and 
nodded  and  looked  at.  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them  died.  Now  millions  are 
going  to  die. 

I  hope  that  the  White  House  is  lis- 
tening to  the  gentleman's  words  and 
the  gentleman's  plea  for  a  quick  15- 
minute  meeting  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker], 
just  four  or  five  Members,  to  beg  him 
to  lean  on  Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  General 
Secretary,  to  talk  to  the  leadership, 
the  Communist  thugs  who  run  Addis 
Ababa  in  Ethiopia  to  let  the  world  vol- 
unteer organizations  stop  this  combi- 
nation death  toll  of  famine,  exacerbat- 
ed by  Communist  so-called  leaders. 

I  honor  the  gentleman  truly  for 
taking  the  lead  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  The 
gentleman  knows  the  President  per- 
sonally and  I  hope  that  he  will  convey 
those  thoughts  to  Mr.  Reagan.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  going  to.  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

I  just  want  to  mention  to  this  House 
why  it  is  so  important  that  this  issue 
be  placed  on  the  agenda.  Mr.  Shultz 
and  Mr.  Shevardnadze  have  talked 
about  this  particular  issue,  but  they 
have  gotten  nowhere.  It  is  absolutely 
crucial  and  paramount  that  President 
Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  discuss 
this  issue  at  the  summit,  for  this 
reason:  The  United  States,  the  people 


of  America,  have  donated  more  food  to 
both  Ethiopia  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  given  more  arms,  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  arms,  to  the 
Mengistu  regime  in  Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia  is  a  client  state  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  They  vote  always  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  real  clout  and 
can  determine  what  happens  in  Ethio- 
pia as  far  as  the  goverrunent  is  con- 
cerned. We,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
contributed  the  food.  The  food  Is 
there.  It  is  just  not  being  distributed 
to  the  people  in  Tigre  and  Eritrea. 
That  is  why  this  is  so  crucial,  that  this 
issue  of  Ethiopia  be  placed  on  the 
agenda. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf], 
who  has  been  there. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  taking  out  this  special  order,  and 
as  he  has  on  other  occasions. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  is  successful,  the  end 
result  will  be  that  we  will  be  saving 
hundreds  and  then  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Ethio- 
pia. In  fact,  I  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  not  only  to  visit  it,  but  to 
visit  Ethiopia  and  live  in  the  refugee 
camps.  I  went  up  to  El  Amata  and  a 
year  or  two  later  it  is  a  camp  that  was 
overrun  and  a  number  of  the  World 
Vision  people  were  killed.  Right  next 
to  the  camp  was  Mother  Theresa's 
camp,  and  boy,  are  they  really  godly 
people  to  be  in  that  godforsaken  area, 
risking  their  lives. 

You  look  at  the  relocation  program, 
for  those  who  are  watching,  the  relo- 
cation program  is  similar  to  what  the 
Nazis  did.  They  would  pick  people  up 
and  put  them  on  airplanes  or  on 
trucks.  We  could  see  them  coming 
through  the  village  during  the  day 
and  they  were  taken  to  a  far-off  part 
of  Ethiopia.  They  would  open  up  the 
truck  or  the  airplane  and  allow  them 
to  get  out  and  roam  without  any 
health  care,  without  any  shelter,  with- 
out any  clothing,  without  any  shoes.  It 
was  like  taking  somebody  from 
Denver,  CO,  or  Wisconsin,  and  sending 
them  to  Guatemala  without  giving 
them  malaria  pills  and  things  like 
that. 

I  hope,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we 
will  not  reference  the  White  House, 
but  I  hope  somebody  down  there  is  lis- 
tening to  this  and  pays  attention  and 
gives  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dornan]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker]  15  minutes  to  sit  down  with 
President  Reagan. 

I  know  the  President  cares  deeply 
about  this.  Sometimes  the  problem  is 


breaking  through  the  staff  to  get  in  to 
see  the  President.  The  reason  I  know 
the  President  cares  deeply  is  when  I 
got  back  from  Ethiopia  in  December 
of  1985, 1  asked  for  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  President.  I  met  with 
the  President  and  also  with  the  head 
of  the  AID  and  Vice  President  Bush. 
The  President  was  very  interested,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  interest,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  was  because  of  my  trip  or  be- 
cause of  seeing  all  these  things,  the 
President  did  a  lot  of  things  and  sent 
food  and  offered  to  do  even  more  in 
Ethiopia  and  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment would  not  allow  him. 

This  ought  to  be  on  the  agenda,  be- 
cause when  we  were  there  flying  up  in 
this  little  aircraft  owned  by  World 
Vision,  we  stopped  at  one  airfield.  We 
saw  Soviet  gunships,  Soviet  helicopter 
gimships  with  Soviet  troops,  and  in 
the  place  I  stayed  the  Cuban  troops 
were  across  the  road.  The  Soviets  are 
throughout  that  place.  They  had  mili- 
tary advisers.  They  tell  Mengistu  what 
to  do.  There  are  Soviet  generals  in 
Ethiopia  commanding  and  moving 
their  forces  and  telling  them  how  to 
operate,  particularly  with  the  war  in 
Eritrea  and  Tigre. 

So  if  President  Reagan  talks  to  Gor- 
bachev and  puts  this  on  as  a  priority 
item  and  says,  "Boy,  I  care  deeply 
about  it.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, we  want  you  to  do  this  or  do 
that,"  I  think  the  end  result  wiU  be 
the  saving  of  thousands  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives. 

So  I  just  hope  somebody  is  listening 
who  will  just  say,  "Mr.  President.  Con- 
gressman Roth,  Congressman 
DoRNAN,  and  Congressman  Walker 
want  to  come  down  and  talk  to  you 
about  this  problem."  Let  them  come 
on  down  for  15  minutes,  just  15  min- 
utes versus  150,000  lives  I  think  is  a 
pretty  good  trade. 

So  I  just  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  He  has  spent  more 
time  on  this  issue  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Congress.  I  just  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  thank 
him  and  hope  and  pray  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  given  that  audience  to 
convince  the  President  to  put  this  on 
the  agenda. 

Mr.  ROTH.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
his  contribution.  I  know  that  he  has 
spent  time  in  Ethiopia  and  his  stories 
have  always  been  very  moving  and  re- 
vealing. He  is  one  of  the  people  who 
has  encouraged  me  in  this  work,  and  I 
appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  this  on  the 
agenda  so  that  maybe  this  issue  can  be 
resolved  and  we  will  not  have  to  talk 
about  this  issue  anymore.  I  hope  that 
the  people  in  Ethiopia  can  be  saved 
and  that  the  government  and  the 
economy  is  run  in  such  a  fashion  that 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  starva- 
tion. 
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I  believe  the  gentleman 
,  because  I  cannot  be- 
White  House,  particular- 
a  supporter  as  the  gen- 
been  and  the  work  the 
las  done  on  the  different 
cuinot    believe    that    they 
p  ermit  the  gentleman  to  do 
Hwish  the  gentleman  well 
that  visit,  because  I  know 
get  it. 
Well.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
gbntleman  for  his  contribu- 


]  :eR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 


speld? 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 

f^m  Pennsylvania. 

J^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

for  yielding. 

join  with  my  friend,  the 

rom  Virginia,  in  saluting 

work  he  has  done  on  this 

(ome  a  long  way  in  recent 

letting   the   world   know 

happening  in  Ethiopia.  The 

(an  be  very  proud  of  the 

I  ilayed  on  this. 

wpuld  like  to  do  is  ask  the 

few  questions  so  that  we 

this  whole  issue  in  perspec- 
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gentleman  said  a  few  mo- 

_    in  his  opinion  Ethiopia 

( lient  state.  Is  that  what  I 

he  gentleman  to  say? 

Yes,  I  did.  I  mentioned 

is  a  Soviet  client  state. 

is  a  matter  of  record. 

as  the  gentleman  from 

explained  it,  there  are 

in  Ethiopia  and  Cubans 


is  that  Is  why  this  is  so  im- 

liring  the  siunmit,  because 

cpntributed    thousands    of 

of  food  to  Ethiopia.  The 

but  it  is  not  being  al- 

the   northern   region   of 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  get 

to    put    this    on    the 

when  he  talks  with  Mr.  Gor- 

say,  "Look,  we  have  the 

Let  us  aid  these  people, 

Gorbachev,  we  do  not  have  le- 

ihe  government,"  but  Gor- 

Lhe  leverage  over  the  gov- 

orders  can  penetrate  and 

food  is  being  distribut- 


WeU,  one  thing  we 

these  Soviet  client  states 

Soviet  Government  knows 

inside  their  client  states. 

Eastern  Elurope  if  there  is 

rebellion,  for  example,  it  is 

the  Soviet  Government 

becomes    involved    and 

f  what  is  going  on. 

the  gentleman  wiU  prob- 

Bdth  me  that  we  have  to 

the  Soviets  know  precise- 

on  internally  in  Ethio- 

aware  that  there  are  thou- 


gitmgi 


sands  of  people  dying  in  Ethiopia 
through  a  policy  of  mass  genocide.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  assumption? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  that  is  taking  place. 
Of  course,  the  Soviets  contribute  bU- 
lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  arms  to  Ethi- 
opia.   

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  point  is  that 
they  have  to  know  that  this  is  going 
on  in  Ethiopia  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  apparent  to 
me  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  would  certain- 
ly be  aware  of  the  situation  within 
Ethiopia  and  that  the  policy  of  geno- 
cide is  being  carried  out  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  government  he  is  sup- 
porting stays  in  power.  Is  that  a  rea- 
sonable assumption? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  assumption. 

What  we  want  to  do,  of  course,  is  by 
putting  this  on  the  agenda,  on  the  list 
of  issues  to  be  discussed  at  the 
summit,  hopefully  we  can  sensitize  Mr. 
Gorbachev  to  this  issue. 

Also,  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev that  a  new  day  is  coming  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  if  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  present  a  new  face  to  the 
West,  one  of  more  magnanimity,  this 
would  be  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  let  me  try  to 
understand  here.  Is  there  some  chance 
that  this  would  not  be  an  issue  that 
would  be  discussed  between  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  yes,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility it  would  not  be  discussed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  would  have  a 
Soviet  client  state  where  there  is  a 
mass  genocide  going  on,  where  thou- 
sands of  people  are  dying  every 
month,  where  up  to  a  million  people 
have  died  already  from  genocide,  and 
that  is  something  that  when  the  two 
leaders  of  the  world  sit  down  they 
might  not  even  bring  up;  is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am 
saying.  That  is  principally  the  reason  I 
have  this  letter  going  to  the  President, 
signed  by  many  Members  of  Congress, 
to  ask  the  President  to  put  this  on  his 
agenda.  That  is  the  purpose  of  our 
special  order.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  letter,  to  sensitize  and  to  draw  at- 
tention to  this  issue,  because  I  am  sure 
the  President  will  say  that  there  are 
many  issues  that  are  deserving  of  dis- 
cussion between  himself  and  Chair- 
man Gorbachev. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  insight  as  to  why  this  would 
not  be  something  that  would  almost 
assuredly  be  put  on  the  schedule  to  be 
talked  about  in  Moscow? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  I  would  have  to  say 
that  possibly  there  are  many  issues 
that  could  be  put  on  the  list  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  make  sure  this  particular 
issue  is  put  on  the  list.  I  am  sure  that 


the  President  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
some,  and  many  others  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  it  at  all  possible 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  put  togeth- 
er in  Moscow  is  kind  of  a  feel-good 
summit,  where  we  do  not  discuss  any- 
thing that  might  have  nasty  ramifica- 
tions to  it  and  where  we  are  specifical- 
ly rejecting  subjects  that  might  not 
contribute  to  the  feel-good  atmos- 
phere? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  let  me  answer  that 
question  and  then  I  will  yield  some  ad- 
ditional time,  if  the  gentleman  seeks 
some  additional  time. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  this  may  be  the  last  summit  that 
the  President  is  going  to  be  engaging 
in  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I  am  sure 
that  human  nature  being  as  it  is  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  comity  and 
agreement  sought. 

On  this  particular  issue,  I  would 
hope  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  Mr. 
Reagan  would  agree  that  this  is  a  trag- 
edy of  Biblical  proportions  and  that 
they  are  going  to  address  this  issue. 
They  would  not  have  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  it,  because  hopefully 
they  will  both  agree  it  is  a  situation 
that  they  want  to  change  and  both  of 
them,  maybe  one  by  himself  cannot 
change  it,  but  certainly  both  men 
working  in  imison  together  can  easily 
change  it,  because  we  are  in  control  of 
the  food.  We  have  the  food  that  we 
have  donated  to  Ethiopia  and  Gorba- 
chev has  the  leverage  over  the  govern- 
ment. So  we  have  in  that  equation  all 
the  elements  needed  for  success.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  is  too  important. 

Let  me  just  finish  by  saying  this.  I 
think  we  want  to  ask  the  President  to 
put  this  on  the  agenda  because  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  interests  that  are 
competing  for  this  agenda.  We  want  to 
point  out  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev that  this  should  not  be  an  issue 
looked  at  as  a  contentious  issue,  but 
an  issue  where  all  parties  can  be  in 
unison  and  try  to  agree. 

I  just  want  to  say  this.  It  could  be 
looked  at  as  a  divisive  issue,  and  if  it  is, 
then  it  might  not  be  addressed.  That  is 
why  we  are  going  through  this  par- 
ticular procedure  of  a  letter  and  trying 
to  draw  attention  to  this  issue  again 
before  the  President  goes  to  the 
summit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  the 
way  to  bring  about  this  unity,  what  we 
are  seeking  to  achieve  out  of  it,  is  a 
unified  position  where  what  President 
Reagan  would  bring  to  the  table  is 
massive  food  supplied  that  can  be  used 
to  feed  the  people,  and  what  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev would  bring  to  the  table  would 
be  pressure  on  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment to  use  that  food  to  actually  feed 
starving  people,  rather  than  letting 
them  die  in  a  policy  of  mass  genocide; 
so  Mr.  Gorbachev  would  have  to  con- 
vince the  Mengistu  government  that 
they  have  to  end  their  policy  of  geno- 


cide. In  the  meantime,  the  United 
States  would  say  yes,  we  can  supply 
the  food,  so  that  the  policy  of  geno- 
cide no  longer  has  to  be  practiced. 

D  1525 

Is  that  the  kind  of  scenario  that  the 
gentleman  sees  being  worked  out? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the 
scenario.  The  point  is  that  the  food  is 
already  in  Ethiopia.  We  have  already 
donated,  as  I  mentioned,  thousands  of 
metric  tons  of  food  to  Ethiopia.  The 
question  is  whether  the  Government 
will  allow  the  food  into  the  two  north- 
em  regions.  Eritrea  and  Tigre  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ethiopia.  There  are 
70,000  people  in  very  tough  straits. 
They  are  in  mortal  danger  of  starva- 
tion. So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
realize  that  time  is  of  the  essence  and 
that  we  have  to  cut  through  this  Gor- 
dian  knot  to  ask  the  President  again  to 
put  this  on  his  agenda  at  the  Moscow 
summit  so  that  he  can  raise  it  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  gentleman 
sketches  a  rational  scenario.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  White  House  not  seeing  this  as 
something  which  meets  the  humani- 
tarian needs  of  a  nation  that  is  suffer- 
ing mightily,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  two  world  leaders  gathered  togeth- 
er would  certainly  want  to  reach  out 
in  a  place  where  mutual  cooperation 
could  end  untold  human  suffering.  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Roth]  is  permitted  to 
bring  that  message  to  the  White 
House  and  that  the  White  House  will 
respond  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  issue 
itself  gets  on  the  agenda  for  the 
summit  because  I  think  the  world  will 
applaud  an  effort  that  actually  stops 
the  dying  and  begins  the  process  of 
feeding  the  Ethiopian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlenmn  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  any 
Member  who  is  interested  the  invita- 
tion to  contact  my  office  and  sign  this 
letter  that  we  wiU  be  delivering  to  the 
White  House. 

I  happen  to  be  of  a  different  politi- 
cal party,  but  in  1961  John  Kennedy 
in  his  inaugural  address  said  that 
"Here  on  Earth  God's  work  must  truly 
be  our  own." 

I  do  feel  that  by  drawing  attention 
to  an  issue  like  this  where  miUions  of 
people  are  close  to  starvation,  that  by 
speaking  out  I  feel  we  are  doing  God's 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  any 
Member  who  is  interested  to  contact 
my  office  so  that  we  may  have  their 
name  added  to  the  list  that  will  be 
going  to  the  White  House. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastbrt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Roth,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Kennelly)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
19. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roth)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  LiFiNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  19. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  29  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  May  19,  1988.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Coughlin,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,178. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  today 
prior  to  vote  on  H.R.  3193  in  the 
House. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  MiCAEL  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Roukema 

Mr.  Lagobiarsino. 

Mr.  C^rane. 

Mr.  Hastert. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Petri. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Kennelly)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Fazio. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3634.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  no- 
tification of  two  computer  matching  pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3635.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  a  new  system  or  records, 
pursuant  to  5  n.S.C.  5S2a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ciovemment  Operations. 

3636.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  on  Scioto  River, 
West  Columbus,  OH.  together  with  other 
pertinent  reports  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-196);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


OF    COMMITTEBS    ON 
BILI^S     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 

PUBLIC 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  on  Coast  Guard 
drug  interdiction  air  operations:  The  case  of 
the  faltering  Falcon  jet  (Rept.  100-628).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BaA&  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COELHO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lehmam  of  California): 
H.R.  4628.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilitate  emergency  action  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  drought;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  4629.  A  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Offshore  Vessel  Op- 
erators Safety  Advisory  Committee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois  (for  himself 
and  B<r.  Hubbard): 
H.R.  4630.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  UJ3. 
Army  C^rps  of  Engineers  to  construct  vari- 
ous projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
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Mr.  TOWNS 
for  the  relief  c 
which  was 
Judiciary. 


Under  clan  se 
sors  were  ad(  ed 
olutions  as  fc  Hows: 


H.R.  111:  MrJ 

H.R.  186:  Mr 

H.R.  481:  Mr 

HJl.  696:  Mr 

H.R.  958: 
DsWiNB,  Mr 
Staixings,  Mr 

Mr.  KASTENlfE^. 

HJi.  1036:  M  - 
HJl.  1213:  M  r 
York.   Mr.   M4cKat, 
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CHEL: 

Resolution  electing  Repre- 
of  Louisiana  to  the  Corn- 
Budget;    considered    and 


GiTHARDT: 

Resolution  designating  mem- 
standing  committees  of 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


BILI£  AND 
.UnONS 


clauie  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

resplutions  were  introduced 

referred  as  follows: 

introduced  a  bUl  (H.R.  4634) 

Merrill  L.  Johnson-Lannen; 

to  the  Committee  on  the 


refe  Ted 


ADDIT  ONAL  SPONSORS 


4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
to  public  bills  and  res- 


DeLat. 

LOTT. 

Sharp. 
McEwEN. 

ilr.    Owens    of    UUh.    Mr. 

4oNEs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

Torres.  Mr.  Afflegate.  and 

CUUtKE. 

Flake.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
Mr.   Hochbrueckner, 


Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Mr. 
Pepper. 

H.R.  1572:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1602:  Mr.  Sioth  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  2828:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hertel.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Neal.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Sciktmer, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Feighan,  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  2925:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  3250:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Gdarini. 

H.R.  3312:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  3553:  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  3620:  Mr.  OE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Packard, 
and  Mr.  Colebian  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3628:  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Packard,  and 
Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  3673:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan. Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Rahall,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  3791:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mrs.  Mor- 

ELLA. 

H.R.  3892:  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  4002:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  4015:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  4032:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4037:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and 
Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  4049:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Bdstamante.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Wolfe, 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Boucher,  and  Mr.  Bonker. 

H.R.  4060:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Mavroules.  and  Mr. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  4071:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  4124:  Mr.  Shays  and  Miss  Schneider. 

H.R.  4168:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  4189:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and 
Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4198:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Kasich,  and 
Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  4199:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  4213:  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  4221:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  4297:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  4432:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  4464:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Neal,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  4468:  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  4486:  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 


H.R.  4519:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4526:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Mineta.  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  4543:  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.J.  Res.  452:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.J.  Res.  458:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Visclosky.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Schuette,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  537:  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr. 
Atkins. 

H.J.  Res.  551:  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hoyeh,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Kiloee,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Latta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  DeWine, 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  Airo  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bUls  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1115:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  2238:  Mr.  Martinez. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4587 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—On  page   19,  line  2,  strike  $152,647,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$148,031,980". 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee:  because 
he  trusteth  in  Thee.  Trust  ye  in  the 
Lord  for  ever:  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah 
is  everlasting  strength.— Is&isih  26:3-4 

Gracious  God  of  peace  and  right- 
eousness, much  of  the  time  the  Senate 
is  a  place  of  stress,  breeding  frustra- 
tion at  the  best  of  times  as  well  as  the 
worst  of  times.  Tension  is  normal- 
tension  between  personal  agendas- 
constituent  agendas— and  special  inter- 
ests. Tension  between  national  and 
international  issues— between  State 
and  Nation— between  regions— be- 
tween urban  and  suburban.  Rarely 
does  an  issue  yield  to  simplistic  right 
or  wrong— good  or  bad  analysis.  There 
is  tension  between  floor  debate  and 
committee  work,  not  to  mention  the 
pressure  of  lobbyists,  press  and  media, 
constituents,  the  curious— and  in  and 
through  it  all.  Father,  the  relentless 
tension  between  home  and  Hill,  be- 
tween family  and  Senate  schedule. 
Loving  Lord,  help  the  Senators  to  im- 
derstand  that  Thou  art  not  a  God  far 
off— that  Thou  art  nearer  than  hands 
and  feet— nearer  than  breathing.  If  we 
reach  for  Thee,  we  have  already  gone 
too  far.  Teach  the  wisdom  of  brief  in- 
tervals of  looking  to  Thee,  waiting  on 
Thee— the  God  who  is  always 
present— for  the  "peace  that  passeth 
imderstanding."  In  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  18,  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  William 
Proxmire,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  Under  the  standing  order, 
the  majority  leader  Is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

CALENDAR,  RESOLUTIONS.  AND  MOTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  waived  and  that  no  resolu- 
tions and  motions  over,  imder  the  rule, 
come  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


But  there  is  always  within  our  reach 
that  communications  line  with  the 
God  of  the  universe.  He  who  created 
life,  and  eternal  life. 

I  hope  that  we  will  all  draw  strength 
and  comfort  as  we  participate  with  the 
Chaplain  in  his  daily  prayers. 
God  hath  not  promised  skies  always  blue. 
Flower    strewn     pathways     all     our    lives 

through. 
God  hath  not  promised  sun  without  rain. 
Joy  without  sorrow. 
Peace  without  pain. 
But  God  hath  promised  strength  for  the 

day. 
Rest  for  the  laborer  and  light  on  the  way; 
Grace  for  the  trials, 
Help  from  above. 
Unfailing  sympathy. 
And  undying  love. 


EXPIRATION  OF  MORNING 
HOUR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
BYRD.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
to  the  Chaplain's  prayer  and  thought 
it  was  a  great  prayer. 

The  Chaplain  in  his  prayer  recog- 
nized the  tensions  that  beset  all  of  us 
and  the  pressing  demands  upon  all  of 
us.  He  recognized  the  demands  upon 
our  families,  the  sacrifices  that  our 
families  and  we  make  by  virtue  of  the 
necessities,  the  demands,  the  pres- 
sures, and  the  mad  rush  of  life  which 
we  all  experience. 

He  called  attention  to  the  great  God 
of  the  universe  to  Whom  we  can 
always  turn,  for  Whom  we  can  always 
reach  out,  and  on  Whom  we  can 
always  call. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
deliver  preachments,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment this  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  day. 

It  goes  to  the  root  of  all  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  us.  It  is  the  root  of  the 
drug  problem.  The  American  family  is 
no  longer  what  it  used  to  be.  Family 
values  need  to  be  restored. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  two  leaders  be  extended  to  the 
usual  order  of  10  minutes  rather  than 
5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  of  that  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 


THE  INF  TREATY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  that  I  would  hope  today  we 
can  make  a  lot  of  progress  on  the  INF 
Treaty.  I  know  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators  who  wish  to  make  opening 
statements. 

I  would  say  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues. I  hope  that,  when  the  treaty 
is  the  pending  business,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  Senators  willing  to  come 
forward,  because  I  do  hope  that  the 
President,  as  I  said  yesterday,  will 
have  this  treaty  or  the  proper  instru- 
ments with  him  when  he  arrives  in 
Moscow  to  sit  down  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev to  talk  about  a  number  of  prob- 
lems, including  additional  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

So  we  will  be  doing  everything  we 
can  on  both  sides  to  make  that 
happen.  It  may  not  happen.  There  are 
important  matters  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  important  amendments. 
Maybe  they  cannot  be  resolved  as 
quickly  as  the  leadership  would  like. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  urge  my  Repub- 
lican  colleagues,   and   all   others,   of 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identiHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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niov 


.  mat  «r, 


amendm(  nts 


wil 


amendm  snts, 


tie 


course,  to  heli  i 
tainly  make  a 
fully  we  can 
pedltiously  on 
Mr.  BYRD 
Mr.  DOLE.  I 
Mr.  BYRD 
that.  whUe  I 
the  calendar 
important 
Is  that  we 
said  that,  I 
can  approve 
if  we  can 
mate 

ments  that 
entitled  to 
fiable  in  the 
treaty.  If  we 
those 

doubt  but  tha:, 
plete  its  work 
the  President'! 
if  we  get  into 
obviously  for 
impediment, 
chances. 

I  hope  we 
to    individual 
themselves  an< 
guide  themselvjes 

I  thank  the 
can  leader  for 
in  the  beUef 
we  approach 
the  intention 
treaty  if  it  car 
the  intention 
for  the  sake  of 

Mr.  DOLE 
to  the  major$.y 
know,  I  have 
cate  that  he 
the  treaty.  I 
posed  to  it  anc 
ments  that 
as  any  effort 
there  is  not  a 
side  of  the  aisl^ 
far  there  has 
of  that,  and  I 


us  and  cooperate;  cer- 
good  record,  but  hope- 
ve  thoroughly  but  ex- 
the  treaty. 

1  vm  the  Senator  yield? 

am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe 

lave  said  all  along  that 

qateline  is  not  the  most 

the  important  thing 

havfe  a  good  treaty.  Having 

bJlieve  that  this  Senate 

n  tif ication  of  this  treaty 

focis  only  on  those  legiti- 

the  serious  amend- 

be  called  up  and  are 

conkideration  and  are  justi- 

qffort  to  strengthen  the 

could   deal   with   only 

I  do  not  have  any 

this  Senate  can  com- 

on  the  treaty  prior  to 

going  on  his  trip.  But 

other  matters  that  are 

purpose  of  delay  and 

that  can  impair  the 


then 


cat 


tiat 
i 


cf 


messai  ;es 


UMI 


Mr.  DOLE 
ago  today,  on 
began  the 
tion   of 
President's 
annual 
that  Monday 
arrived     by 
George 
Vice  Presiden 
the   Senate 
President  as 
long  dining 
and  chairs 
in  a  black 
stockings  and 
sword  with  a 
white  leather 
the  fireplace 
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avoid  that,  but  it  is  up 
Senators  to  restrain 
govern  themselves  and 

in  that  respect, 
distinguished  Republi- 
rielding.  I  join  with  him 
this  can  be  done  if 
in  a  serious  way,  with 
only  of  improving  this 
be  improved,  not  with 
just  simply  delaying  it 
delay. 
.  President,  I  must  say 
leader,  as  far  as  I 
tieard  no  Senator  indi- 
going  to  try  to  delay 
4now  some  who  are  op- 
some  will  offer  amend- 
deraU  it.  But,  as  far 
delay,  as  far  as  I  know, 
single  Senator  on  either 
who  indicated  that.  So 
been  no  demonstration 
1  lOpe  that  continues. 


^[^ 


mi  [ht 

t(i 


BICENT  ilNNLAL  MINUTE 
78! : 


MAT  18,  1782  THK  SENATE  REPLIES  TO 
WASHIHGTO  «'S  ntAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

1  Si.  President,  199  years 

]  day  18, 1789,  the  Senate 

reli  tively  short-lived  tradi- 

respoiding   formally   to   the 

inaugural    addresses   and 

At  a  quarter  to  11 

1  loming,  the  f  uU  Senate 

:arriage     at     President 

Washington's    house.     With 

John  Adams  leading. 

Members   bowed   to   the 

t  ley  entered  an  elegant, 

hs  Q  that  had  all  its  tables 

ret  loved.  Washington,  clad 

velvet  suit  with  black  silk 

silver  buckles,  carried  a 

shining  steel  hilt  and  a 

sheath.  Standing  before 

B7hile  greeting  the  pro- 


cession, he  held  a  hat  with  cockade 
and  plume  in  hands  covered  by  yellow 
gloves.  His  hair  was  powdered  white 
and  drawn  back  by  a  silk  bag. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate,  Adams  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  the  address  that  did 
little  more  than  pledge  the  Senate's 
full  cooperation  with  the  President. 
According  to  the  journal  kept  by  anti- 
Federalist  Senator  William  Maclay, 
Adams  was  trembling  and  confused, 
reading  the  beginning  of  the  reply 
awkwardly,  but  assiuning  a  smoother 
delivery  for  the  remainder.  Washing- 
ton then  tucked  his  hat  under  his  arm, 
put  his  spectacles  on,  and  read  his 
reply  of  gratitude.  Upon  concluding 
his  speech,  the  President  handed  his 
reply  to  Adams,  bowed  to  the  Senate, 
and  asked  all  to  be  seated.  Refusing  to 
sit,  Adams  made  a  low  bow  and  retired 
from  the  room.  The  Senate  then  rose, 
bowed,  and  walked  to  the  door  to 
await  their  carriages  back  to  Federal 
Hall. 

This  formal  ceremony  of  reply  was 
discontinued  in  1801,  when  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  began  the  practice 
of  sending  his  annual  messages  in 
writing.  He  believed  the  President's 
address  and  the  formal  congressional 
reply  resembled  too  closely  the  cere- 
monies of  the  British  monarchy. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  except  for  the  time  al- 
located to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 


THE  INF  TREATY 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  famous  quotes  from  George 
Santayana  is,  as  we  all  remember: 
"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it." 

In  preparing  myself  for  the  upcom- 
ing debate  on  the  INF  treaty,  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  issues  that  con- 
cerned me  was  the  past  record  of  arms 
control  pacts.  How  well  had  previous 
attempts  at  limiting  arms  succeeded. 
Was  there  a  past  record  of  successes, 
and  if  so,  what  could  we  transfer  to 
our  present  situation?  Conversely,  if 
these  treaties  were  doomed  to  failure, 
what  steps  might  we  take  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate  now  that  we  are  in  con- 
stant negotiations  with  the  Soviets? 

One  of  the  most  prominent  arms 
control  agreements  negotiated  in  this 
century  was  the  Washington  Naval 
Treaty  of  1922.  The  original  treaty 
was  a  three-coxintry  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Japan  to  freeze  their  strategic 
naval  forces  to  existing  sizes,  which 
fixed  capital  ship  numbers  to  a  ratio 
of  5:5:3. 

To  make  the  treaty  more  compre- 
hensive, France  and  Italy  were  reluc- 
tantly persuaded  to  join  the  agree- 
ment. All  powers  agreed  to  cancel 
their  large  navsd  building  programs 


initiated  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Limits  on  size  and  armaments  were  im- 
posed on  capital  ships.  As  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty,  the  Naval  Treaty  of  1922 
was  quite  extensive.  It  set  limits  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  ships,  lim- 
ited modernization,  and  banned  in- 
creased defenses  in  the  central  Pacific. 
It  was  hailed  as  a  positive  step  toward 
arms  control  and  a  force  for  peace  and 
stabUity  in  the  post  World  War  I  era. 

However,  the  treaty  quickly  ran  into 
problems:  problems  that  seen  from 
today's  perspective  appear  remarkably 
familiar.  For  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  the  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to 
lull  them  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
In  the  United  States,  the  public  and 
Congress  felt  that  the  treaty  estab- 
lished strict  limits  that  the  major 
powers  would  adhere  to  and  that  ten- 
sions with  Japan  in  the  Pacific  would 
be  eliminated.  Consequently,  defense 
budgets  and  forces  were  reduced  and 
naval  construction  was  severely  re- 
stricted. The  number  of  ships  were  al- 
lowed to  fall  below  the  treaty's  ceil- 
ings, with  armaments  likewise  not 
keeping  pace  with  allowable  limits. 
United  States  naval  strength  feU  to  a 
precarious  level  from  which  we  were 
imable  to  completely  recover  by  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  treaty  and  increased 
its  number  of  capital  ships  to  the  trea- 
ty's limits.  Many  of  these  ships  also 
violated  the  size  limits  of  the  treaty, 
exceeding  allowable  limits  by  10  to  20 
percent  or  more.  In  addition,  Japan 
pushed  development  of  the  aircraft 
carrier,  which  was  not  limited  by  the 
treaty,  as  a  new  weapon  of  the  future, 
one  that  was  used  with  devastating 
effect,  and  gave  them  an  advantage  in 
the  early  stages  of  World  War  II. 

The  net  effect  of  this  aggressive 
policy,  coupled  with  the  United  States 
overadherence  to  the  treaty,  resulted 
in  not  a  ratio  of  5:3  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  the  treaty's 
intent,  but  rather  parity  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  if  not  out- 
right Japanese  superiority  in  naval 
forces.  The  impact  of  this  imbalance 
was  manifested  in  two  critical  actions, 
the  inability  of  the  United  States  to 
effectively  counter  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion of  China  in  1931  and,  of  course,  to 
embolden  Japan  to  attack  the  United 
States  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
1930's,  under  President  Roosevelt,  that 
the  United  States  took  some  positive 
action.  As  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Roosevelt  recog 
nized  the  severity  of  the  threat  to 
United  States  naval  power.  To  deal 
with  the  aggressive  Japanese  building 
program,  suspected  violations,  and 
Japan's  obvious  intention  to  break  out 
from  the  treaty  at  its  expiration  in 
1936,  Roosevelt  together  with  Con- 
gress and  the  Navy  Department  devel- 


oped a  "proportional  response"  policy 
to  deal  with  the  Japanese  threat.  This 
was  accomplished  through  enabling 
legislation  and  treaty  escalator 
clauses.  The  legislation  provided  Roo- 
sevelt the  authority  to  initiate  build- 
ing programs  to  increase  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  Navy.  The  escalator 
clauses  were  designed  to  come  into 
effect  unless  Japan  accepted  new 
treaty  terms  to  return  to  the  designat- 
ed limits.  The  clauses,  which  were  to 
be  triggered  by  Japan's  actions,  were 
automatic  and  specific.  There  was  no 
ambiguity  about  United  States  inten- 
tions if  Japan  continued  on  its  aggres- 
sive course.  And  when  Japan  refused 
to  comply,  the  clauses  were  invoked. 
These  esctdator  clauses,  plus  the  ad- 
ministration's willingness  to  use  them, 
was  important  in  starting  the  United 
States  on  a  naval  buildup  that  provid- 
ed an  adequate  battleship  force  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  In  fact,  it 
was  under  the  second  escalator  clause 
that  the  four  Iowa-class  battleships 
were  built,  four  ships  that  have  been 
modernized  and  returned  to  service  as 
part  of  oiu-  current  naval  forces. 

What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  this 
experience  that  might  be  applicable  to 
our  current  INF  situation?  First,  the 
United  States  was  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  an  arms  control 
pact.  There  was  an  overcompliance 
with  the  treaty  limits  due  to  a  sense  of 
security  and  good  will  which  severely 
impacted  our  overall  naval  strength. 
By  signing  an  INF  treaty  we  need  to 
be  viligant  and  allow  ourselves  to 
maintain  a  viable  deterrence  within 
treaty  limits  and  in  areas  outside  the 
treaty.  Second,  Japan  viewed  the 
treaty  as  an  opportunity  to  increase 
their  naval  strength  as  much  as  per- 
missible. Whenever  possible  they 
pushed  the  treaty  to  its  limits  and 
often  violated  those  limits.  It  is  not 
unrealistic,  given  the  Soviets  past  pro- 
pensity toward  violating  arms  cortrol 
pacts,  to  see  them  taking  the  same  ap- 
proach. Finally,  the  actions  taken  by 
President  Roosevelt,  were  accom- 
plished in  a  definite  and  proportional 
maimer.  Roosevelt  had  the  will  to  act, 
the  means  to  act,  and  spelled  out  spe- 
cifically how  he  would  act  in  response 
to  Japanese  actions.  In  dealing  with 
the  Soviets,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion needs  to  demonstrate  the  same 
will  to  act,  and  to  spell  out  the  specific 
proportional  responses  that  we  will 
take  if  the  Soviets  violate  the  treaty. 
As  in  the  1930's,  this  body  is  willing  to 
support  the  President  in  demonstrat- 
ing a  national  will  to  act  in  the  face  of 
an  arms  control  pact  violation. 

By  looking  at  the  past,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  can  learn  valuable  lessons  for 
the  present.  The  failure  of  arms  con- 
trol in  the  1920's  and  1930's  should  not 
discourage  us  from  trjnng  to  achieve 
this  worthy  goal  but  should  alert  us  to 
the  potential  pitfalls  in  such  a  treaty 


and  possible  actions  that  might  give  us 
a  better  chance  for  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  speak 
further  on  the  history  of  past  arms 
control  pacts. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10:15  a.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 


WHAT  IS  THE  REAL  CONTRIBU- 
TION OF  THE  INF  TREATY  TO 
ARMS  CONTROL? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  important  is  the  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Forces  Treaty  [INFl?  Does  this  treaty 
really  advance  arms  control  and  nucle- 
ar peace  significantly?  How  does  it 
compare  in  significance  with  the  first 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty 
[SALT  11.  That  was  the  ABM  Treaty. 
How  does  it  rank  with  the  second  Stra- 
tegic Limitation  Treaty  [SALT  II] 
that  placed  a  cap  on  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  of  both  super- 
powers? 

In  a  sense  the  INF  Treaty  is  of  far 
less  significance  than  its  predecessors. 
The  INF  Treaty  only  affects  about  4 
percent  of  the  superpower  nuclear 
missiles.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  retain  more  than 
10,000  strategic  nuclear  warheads, 
many  times  more  than  they  need  to 
utterly  destroy  the  other  superpower. 
Both  sides  also  have  huge  arsenals  of 
short-range  and  tactical  nuclear  mis- 
siles with  ranges  of  up  to  300  mUes 
and  the  capability  to  devastate  large 
sections  of  adversary  cities  as  well  as 
many  military  targets.  By  the  time  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  have  been  fully 
carried  out  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  will  have  "strength- 
ened" their  respective  nuclear  capa- 
bilities further  by  advancing  the  accu- 
racy, reliability,  and  invulnerability  of 
their  enormous  nuclear  arsenals.  So 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  INF 
Treaty  does  not  in  any  sense  reduce 
the  nuclear  power  we  face. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  INF  Treaty 
eliminates  an  entire  class  of  nuclear 
weapons?  That  is  true.  And  does  it  not 
end  the  nightmare  for  European  cities 
so  that  now,  at  least,  they  wUl  no 
longer  live  under  the  threat  of  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  that  could  destroy 
their  country  in  minutes?  No.  That  is 
not  the  case.  The  Soviets  still  have  an 
immense  arsenal  of  many  thousands 
of  nuclear  weapons  that  can  still 
target  every  city  in  Western  Europe, 
as  well  as  every  city  in  the  United 


States   and   everywhere   else   in   the 
world. 

So  what  will  Senate  ratification  of 
the  INF  Treaty  do  to  advance  peace 
and  reduce  the  terrible  prospect  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust?  Answer:  Superpow- 
er arms  control  treaties  cannot  and 
should  not  strive  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons.  The  INF  Treaty  does  not 
begin  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  is  precisely  the  possession  of 
huge  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  keeps  the  peace  in  Europe, 
that  has  kept  it  for  the  past  43  years 
and  that  wUl  maintain  a  superpower 
peace  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come  as 
long  as  both  sides  can  preserve  the 
credibility  of  their  respective  nuclear 
deterrent.  Credibility  means  the  power 
to  preserve  and  deliver  nuclear  mis- 
siles on  target.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
love,  or  kindness,  or  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  that  has  kept 
the  superpower  peace  and  will  contin- 
ue to  keep  it  in  the  future.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding on  both  sides  that  a  nucle- 
ar war  wiU  leave  only  utterly  defeated, 
dead  and  dying  losers.  Here  is  why  nu- 
clear weapons  deter  war  and  keep  the 
peace. 

So  again  what  contribution  does  the 
INF  Treaty  make  to  peace?  It  makes  a 
critically  important  advance  by  provid- 
ing a  new  and  sharply  improved 
system  of  verification  of  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The 
precedent  established  by  these  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  requirements 
of  the  treaty  can  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  arms,  particularly  conven- 
tional arms  on  both  sides.  In  doing  so 
arms  control  agreements  can  greatly 
ease  the  economic  burden  of  the  arms 
race.  They  can  also  develop  a  confi- 
dence that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  are  violating  the 
treaty. 

The  INF  Treaty  requires  that  inter- 
mediate missiles  be  destroyed  in  the 
presence  of  experts  from  the  other 
side.  It  also  places  inspectors  at  the 
exists  of  all  missile  plants  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  this  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. One  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  treaty  is  the  require- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  the  stor- 
age warehouses  where  the  missiles 
have  been  housed,  the  maintenance 
facilities  where  the  missiles  are  re- 
paired, tested  and  kept  in  working 
order.  The  treaty  also  requires  that 
U.S.  inspectors  witness  the  destruction 
of  all  transportation  equipment  de- 
signed to  transport  the  missiles.  An- 
other critical  provision  in  the  treaty  is 
the  requirement  that  hundreds  of  mis- 
sile sites  be  opened  up  to  U.S.  cameras 
in  the  sky.  Our  space  surveillance 
technology  has  advanced  amazingly  in 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  now  possible 
to  detect  objects  the  size  of  golf  balls 
from  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  sky. 
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Mr.  President,  I 
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loss  of  so  many  lives 
in  my  State,  and  in  this 
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I  offer  my  heartfelt  con- 


dolences to  these  families,  and  I  am 
certain  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing sympathy,  as  well. 

What  makes  this  tragedy  even 
worse,  however,  is  that  the  loss  of  life 
was  the  result  of  dnuik  driving:  the 
person  who  hit  the  bus  head  on  had  a 
blood  alcohol  level  2Vz  times  the  legal 
limit  in  Kentucky.  Somehow,  he  siu-- 
vived.  But  prosecutors  in  the  case  yes- 
terday filed  27  counts  of  capital 
murder  against  him.  The  case  should 
be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law;  however,  this  will  not  bring  those 
27  lives  back.  Therefore,  this  incident 
ought  to  show  us  how  far  we  still  need 
to  go  in  preventing  dnink  driving 
before  it  results  in  tragedy. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  99  Senators 
signed  a  letter  instructing  Surgeon 
General  Koop  to  declare  dnuik  driving 
a  national  crisis  and  urging  him  to 
take  "all  appropriate  action"  to  meet 
this  crisis.  In  the  wake  of  the  Carroll- 
ton  tragedy,  each  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky congressional  delegation  has 
signed  a  separate  letter  to  President 
Reagan  requesting  him  to  take  similar 
action.  I  am  proud  to  have  signed  both 
letters. 

To  thousands  of  people  in  America, 
and  to  so  many  grief-stricken  Ken- 
tuckians,  there  is  no  more  time  to 
waste  in  preventing  drunk  driving.  It  is 
time  to  get  serious  about  this  problem 
and  keep  tragedies  like  this  one  from 
ever  happening  again.  The  signatures 
of  99  Senators  pale  in  comparision  to 
27  young  lives  lost  in  Kentucky.  It  is 
their  memory  which  cries  out  to  each 
of  us  to  make  sure  they  did  not  die  in 
vain. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dixon. 


WORKING  GROUP 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Monday, 
the  President's  Working  Group  on  Fi- 
nancial Markets  submitted  its  interim 
report.  I  think  that  the  working 
group's  recommendations  are,  in  the 
main,  good  ones.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  in  the  report,  I  do 
think  the  working  group's  members 
have  done  a  commendable  job  and  de- 
serve our  support.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  working  group's  rec- 
ommendations can  be  implemented 
without  the  need  for  congressional 
action. 

The  report  demonstrates  a  sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  our  financial 
markets.  It  does  not  make  exaggerated 
claims  for  its  recommendations.  In- 
stead, the  report  makes  very  clear  that 
while  its  recommendations  will  im- 
prove our  financial  markets'  ability  to 
respond  to  future  large  price  move- 
ments, improvements  in  market  oper- 
ation cannot  reduce  market  volatility. 


This  is  a  hard  conclusion  for  some  to 
accept.  Some  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  believe  that 
simple  mechanical  changes,  such  as  in- 
creasing futures  margins,  will  some- 
how magically  restore  market  confi- 
dence and  dramatically  diminish 
market  volatility.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  that  belief  is  simply  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  and  as  the  in- 
terim report  points  out: 

It  Is  unrealistic  (and  perhaps  counterpro- 
ductive) to  try  to  undo  the  changes  in  finan- 
cial markets  or  market  strategies  brought 
about  by  improvements  in  telecommunica- 
tions and  computer  technology. 

The  members  of  the  working  group 
unanimously  agreed  that: 

The  role  of  fundamental  economic  forces 
should  be  emphasized  when  evaluating  the 
October  decline.  Stock  prices  prior  to  the 
collapse  had  reached  levels  that  seemed  to 
be  in  excess  of  those  justified  by  real  earn- 
ings potential  and  reasonable  discount  fac- 
tors. The  inevitable  reassessment  of  eco- 
nomic fundamentals  by  market  investors 
was  an  Important  part  of  the  selling  pres- 
sure and  price  decline  in  October. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
in  yesterday's  edition  entitled  "Fur- 
ther Crashology"  agreed  with  the  re- 
port's major  conclusions.  In  particular, 
the  Post  accepted  the  analysis  of  the 
majority  of  the  working  group  on  the 
volatility  issue,  stating  that  the  work- 
ing group  "is  dead  right— that  it  really 
can't  do  much  about  volatility  and 
ought  not  to  try."  The  Post  editorial 
goes  on  to  note  that  "extremely  vola- 
tile markets  are  inevitable  in  the  kind 
of  economy  Americans  have  built  for 
themselves  in  the  1980's.  In  a  country 
with  huge  budget  deficits  and  a  dra- 
matically instable  currency  exchange 
rate,  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  financial 
markets  can  be  stable." 

The  Post  concludes  by  pointing  out 
that  "there  are  remedies  for  the  con- 
tinual heart-stopping  lurches  through 
which  the  markets  have  been  moving 
recently,  but  those  remedies  lie  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  regulators  and 
Presidential  working  groups." 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
appearing  last  Sunday,  made  the  same 
basic  point.  The  Times,  agreed  with 
the  Post,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion that  fiddling  with  financial 
market  mechanics  "won't  do  much 
good  •  •  •  in  reducing  week-to-week 
volatility." 

The  Times  also  joined  the  Post  In 
noting  that  we  should  be  looking  at 
market  fundamentals,  stating  that  the 
f  imdamental  issues  raised  by  the  Octo- 
ber debacle  remain  unexamined." 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  look  at  the  fujidamentals.  Congress 
should  abandon  its  fixation  on  quick- 


fix,  mechanical  solutions  and  instead 
focus  on  the  real,  long-term  Issues. 

Implementation  of  the  working 
group's  seven  major  recommendations 
will  help  improve  the  operation  of  our 
financial  markets,  create  greater 
safety  and  soundness  in  the  system, 
and  better  enable  it  to  cope  with 
future  episodes  of  volatility.  These 
recommendations  give  Congress  the 
time  it  needs  to  look  at  the  underlying 
issues  that  need  our  attention.  I  hope 
we  will  use  that  time  wisely.  Instead  of 
continuing  to  try  to  go  the  working 
group  one  better  by  second-guessing 
Its  recommendations  on  market  oper- 
ational issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  section  of  the 
working  group's  report,  and  copies  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  editorials  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iMTERiif  Report  of  the  Working  Group  on 

Financial  Markets 

I.  niTHODUcnoN  and  summary 

On  March  18,  1988,  the  Working  Group 
on  Financial  MarkeU  was  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  to  provide  a  coordinating 
framework  for  consideration,  resolution, 
recommendation,  and  action  on  the  complex 
issues  raUed  by  the  market  break  in  Octo- 
ber of  1987.  The  Working  Group  was 
charged  with  developing  effective  mecha- 
nisms to  enhance  Investor  confidence,  to 
protect  the  quality  and  fairness  of  markets 
for  all  participants,  and  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinued orderliness,  integrity,  competitive- 
ness, and  efficiency  of  our  nation's  financial 
markets.  This  Is  an  Interim  report  on  our 
progress,  actions,  and  recommendations. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Working  Group 
has  had  the  benefit  of  a  niunber  of  useful 
studies,  notably  the  Report  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  Market  Mechanisms 
(Brady  Report)  and  separate  studies  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC), 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
(CFTC),  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
and  others. 

The  Working  Group  reached  early  agree- 
ment on  a  number  of  Important  premises 
for  our  deliberations. 

The  existence  of  large  debt  and  equity 
portfolios  held  by  institutions  and  the  In- 
creased level  of  principal  activities  by  In- 
vestment firms  have  led  to  increased 
demand  for  portfolio  hedging  strategies  and 
market  liquidity. 

It  is  unrealistic  (and  perhaps  counterpro- 
ductive) to  try  to  undo  the  changes  in  finan- 
cial markets  or  market  strategies  brought 
about  by  Improvements  In  telecommunica- 
tions and  computer  technology. 

The  role  of  fundamental  economic  forces 
should  be  emphasized  when  evaluating  the 
October  decline.  Stock  prices  prior  to  the 
collapse  had  reached  levels  that  seemed  to 
be  In  excess  of  those  Justified  by  reid  earn- 
ings potential  and  reasonable  discount  fac- 
tors. The  inevitable  reassessment  of  eco- 
nomic fundamentals  by  market  Investors 
was  an  important  part  of  the  selling  pres- 
sure and  price  decline  in  October. 

The  size  and  speed  of  the  decline  initiated 
by    fundamental    reevaluatlon    of    equity 


values  was  exacerbated  on  October  19  by  a 
number  of  factors: 

Volume  overwhelmed  trade  processing  ca- 
pacity; 

Many  participants  pulled  back  from  the 
markets  because  of  fear  and  shock— and  be- 
cause of  uncertainties  and  concerns  over  (I) 
the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  information, 
(11)  counter-party  solvency,  (ill)  credit  avail- 
ability, and  (iv)  de  facto,  ad  hoc  market  clo- 
sures or  other  market  disruptions. 

The  financial  system  came  under  great 
stress  in  the  credit,  clearing,  and  settlement 
area. 

The  Working  Group  agrees  with  the 
Brady  Report  conclusion  that  the  stock,  op- 
tions, and  futures  markets  are  closely 
linked. 

The  priority  goals  of  the  Working  Group, 
therefore,  have  been  to  address  the  major 
uncertainties  and  to  focus  on  reductions  In 
possible  systemic  risk.  In  this  respect,  the 
Working  Group  followed  the  agenda  estab- 
lished by  the  Brady  Report,  which  also  as- 
signed first  priority  to  the  systemic  risks 
Identified  during  the  market  break. 

As  a  result,  the  Working  Group  was  able 
to  concentrate  its  initial  efforts  on  develop- 
ing the  most  important  system  protections, 
in  close  consultation  with  self -regulatory  or- 
ganizations and  market  participants.  The 
Working  Group's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, more  fully  described  in  the 
body  of  the  Report  and  its  appendices,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  A  "circuit-breaker"  mechanism  should 
be  put  in  place  that  operates  in  a  coordinat- 
ed fashion  across  all  markets,  using  pre-es- 
tablished limits  broad  enough  to  be  tripped 
only  on  rare  occasions,  but  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  ability  of  payment  and 
credit  systems  to  keep  pace  with  extraordi- 
narily large  market  declines. 

2.  A  significant  number  of  important  ini- 
tiatives should  be  implemented  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  improve  further  the  operation  of 
the  credit,  clearing,  and  settlement  system— 
beyond  the  notable  and  valuable  changes 
the  markets  have  made  already.  Although 
these  initiatives  are  complex  and  technical, 
they  would  result  in  highly  significant  im- 
provements In  the  vital  linkages  within  the 
credit  markets. 

3.  Current  minimum  margins  for  stocks, 
stock  index  futures,  and  options  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  protection  to  the  financial 
system.  Prudential  maintenance  margin  per- 
centages required  for  carrying  an  Individual 
stock  should  be  significantly  higher  than 
the  percentage  margin  required  for  a  fu- 
tures contract  on  a  stock  Index. 

4.  Contingency  planning.  Including  the 
continuation  of  the  Working  Group.  Is  an 
important,  ongoing  responsibility  that  the 
Working  Group  members  are  Implementing. 

5.  Capital  adequacy  Is  being  addressed  in 
material  ways  by  the  markets  and  should 
continue  to  be  reviewed  and  improved  when- 
ever necessary. 

6.  Markets  already  are  making— and 
should  continue  to  make— significant  efforts 
to  enhance  the  operational  capacity  of 
trade-processing  systems  and  to  Improve  the 
fairness  and  quality  of  order  executions  for 
all  Investors,  large  or  small. 

7.  The  Working  Group  should  continue  to 
function  as  a  coordinating  and  consulting 
mechanism  for  Intermarket  issues. 

The  Working  Group  can  continue  to  be  ef- 
fective by  monitoring  the  progress  of  Its  rec- 
onunendatlons,  by  serving  as  a  consultative 
and  coordinating  fonun.  and  by  expediting 
resolution  of  the  remaining  issues.  The 
Working  Group  also  believes  that  the  struc- 


tural weaknesses  exposed  by  the  October 
break  can  be  overcome  through  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  relevant  government  agencies, 
self-regulatory  bodies,  market  participants, 
and  the  Congress. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  15, 1988] 

The  Wrong  Viixaihs  on  Wall  Street- 
Quick  Fixes  Distract  From  Real  Reporms 

Pressed  by  corporate  clients,  Salomon 
Brothers  and  Morgan  Stanley  &.  Company 
finally  caved  last  week.  They  announced 
that  they,  along  with  three  other  large 
firms,  would  give  up  program  trading  for 
their  own  accounts.  This  delighted  Wall 
Streeters,  desperate  for  ways  to  prove  that 
the  demon  had  been  slain  and  that  it's  safe 
for  investors  to  test  the  market  waters 
again. 

But  this  "voluntary"  ban  on  program 
trading  won't  tame  price  volatility  on  the 
market.  Neither  will  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange's  proposed  "circuit-breaker"  lim- 
iting daily  price  movements.  Not  only  are 
such  devices  and  slogans  unlikely  to  be  ef- 
fective; worse,  they  distract  attention  from 
two  fundamental  reforms: 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  protect  the  banking 
system  from  another  securities  panic. 

Even  less  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
deeper  malady— the  failure  of  markets 
driven  by  speculation  to  funnel  capital  to  its 
most  efficient  uses. 

A  half-trillion  dollars  in  stock  value  accu- 
mulated over  a  year  vanished  In  a  few  days 
last  October.  How  could  productive  compa- 
nies lose  so  much  of  their  worth  in  a  matter 
of  hours?  The  best  guess  is  that  they  were 
overvalued  before  the  crash. 

It  now  appears  that  big  institutions, 
mostly  mutual  and  pension  funds,  kept  on 
buying  stocks  long  after  prices  had  reached 
levels  that  could  not  be  Justified  by  earnings 
projections.  Their  miscalculation:  assuming 
that  automated  hedging  techniques  would 
enable  them  to  lock  In  profits  when  every 
potential  buyer  was  ducking  for  cover. 

It  is  not  likely  that  computerized  trading 
deepened  the  fall.  But  traders'  reliance  on 
"derivative"  stock-Index  securities  probably 
did  accelerate  the  process,  forcing  regula- 
tors to  make  minute-to-minute  decisions 
without  adequate  information. 

Luckily,  the  crash  proved  self-limiting, 
and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  billions  in  paper 
wealth  had  little  real  economic  effect. 
There's  even  reason  to  believe  that  this 
panic  reduced  the  probability  of  another 
one.  After  Oct.  19.  few  institutions  are  likely 
to  rely  on  hedging  strategies  to  protect 
them  when  a  speculative  bubble  bursts. 

But  the  crash  did  leave  big  brokers 
wounded  and  defensive.  Customers  have  lost 
their  taste  for  the  trading  game.  Volume, 
and  profits,  are  way  down.  It's  no  wonder 
that  Wall  Street  Is  looking  for  fixes,  ways  to 
restore  faith  that  the  dice  aren't  loaded. 
Everybody's  favorite  fixes,  daily  trading 
limits  and  a  ban  on  "index  arbitrage."  prob- 
ably wouldn't  do  any  harm.  But  they  won't 
do  much  good,  either,  in  reducing  week-to- 
week  volatility. 

Some  insiders  understand  this,  but  still 
press  for  the  rules  because  they  wish  to 
avoid  more  costly  changes— higher  margin 
requirements,  for  example— that  might  be 
Imposed  by  Congress.  Meanwhile,  the  fim- 
damental  issues  raised  by  the  October  deba- 
cle remain  unexamined.  Securities  trading  is 
tied  to  the  banking  system  by  lines  of  credit. 
Major  brokerages  routinely  borrow  billions 
of  dollars,  backing  their  debts  with  securl- 
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market  causes  failures  and  bankruptcies 
that  begin  to  destroy  businesses  and  jobs  far 
removed  from  the  financial  industry. 

Since  October  there  has  been  vast  and 
continuing  complaint  from  brokers  and  in- 
vestors that  the  markets  have  become  intol- 
erably and  dangerously  volatile.  But  the 
working  group  replied— and  here  it  is  dead 
right— that  it  really  can't  do  much  about 
volatility  and  ought  not  to  try.  Extremely 
volatile  markets  are  inevitable  in  the  kind  of 
economy  Americans  have  built  for  them- 
selves in  the  1980s.  In  a  country  with  huge 
budget  deficits  and  a  dramaticaUy  insUble 
currency  exchange  rate,  it  is  idle  to  hope 
that  financial  markets  can  be  stable.  There 
are  remedies  for  the  continual  heart-stop- 
ping lurches  through  which  the  markets 
have  been  moving  recently,  but  those  reme- 
dies lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  regulators 
and  presidential  working  groups. 
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EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 


tie 


ABE  STOLAR— PART  VIII 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
again  in  behalf  of  the  citizen  whose 
picture  is  right  in  back  of  me.  Abe 
Stolar.  an  American  citizen.  75  years 
old.  who  is  in  Moscow  today.  He  wants 
to  leave.  He  was  bom  in  Chicago  in 
the  State  that  Senator  Dixon  and  I 
represent. 

When  he  was  a  young  man.  19  years 
old,  his  father,  and  this  was  in  the 
depths  of  the  Depression,  thought 
communism  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
going  to  be  paradise  and  this  was  the 
answer  for  them. 

They  went  over  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
His  father,  a  few  years  later,  was  killed 
by  Stalin.  His  mother  and  sister  were 
taken  off  to  Siberia.  He  never  saw 
them  again.  He  is  over  there  today  and 
talks  like  a  Chicago  citizen.  You  do 
not  expect  to  see  that  walking  into  an 
apartment  in  Moscow. 

Abe  Stolar.  an  American  citizen  who, 
incidentally,  voted  by  absentee  ballot 
in  the  last  election  for  President  of 
the  United  States— voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan  for  President  of  the  United 
States— wants  to  come  back  and  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  with  his  famUy.  It  is 
not  asking  too  much  that  this  be  done. 
The  summit  meeting  is  coming  up.  and 
right  now  is  the  time  when  it  ought  to 
take  place. 

I  see  the  Presiding  Officer  asking  me 
why  can  he  not  leave?  Well,  that 
really  is  the  question:  Why  can  he  not 
leave? 

We  have  been  working  on  this  case 
for  some  time.  In  theory,  the  Soviets 
say  you  can  leave,  but  you  cannot  take 
your  family  with  you.  Well,  he  cannot 


do  that,  and  so  there  is,  for  example,  a 
technicality.  The  mother  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law asked  to  be  assured  that  if 
something  happened,  she  would  have 
financial  support.  We  have  guarantors 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United 
States  who  are  willing  to  provide  that. 
Let  Abe  Stolar  and  his  family  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  sent  a  cablegram  to  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union,  Jack 
Matlock,  asking  that  the  President 
meet  with  Abe  Stolar  while  he  is  over 
there.  It  so  happens  the  President  and 
Abe  Stolar  grew  up  in  Illinois  about 
the  same  time.  They  are  both  Cubs 
fans  by  background.  I  think  they 
would  find  a  great  deal  in  common. 
But  here  is  an  American  citizen  who 
wants  to  leave  with  his  family.  Let 
him  leave. 

I  want  to  improve  relations  between 
oiu-  countries.  That  is  where  we  are 
going  on  this  ENF  Treaty,  but  good  re- 
lations between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  involve  not  only 
arms  control  agreements,  they  involve 
people.  I  hope  that  the  Soviets  will  do 
the  sensible  thing  and  let  Abe  Stolar 
and  his  family  come  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  Abe  Stolar  longs  for 
the  day  he  will  see  the  city  of  his 
birth.  Chicago,  once  again.  But  Abe  re- 
mains in  the  Soviet  Union  because  the 
Soviets  will  not  allow  his  daughter-in- 
law.  Julia,  to  accompany  the  rest  of 
the  family.  On  previous  days.  I  have 
told  Abe's  story  and  about  his  strong 
desire  to  leave.  Today,  I  want  to  focus 
on  why  the  Soviets  are  using  Julia 
Shurukht  Stolar  as  the  reason  to  keep 
the  entire  family  in  Moscow. 

Julia's  mother  has  refused  to  sign  a 
financial  waiver.  Soviet  law  requires 
that  a  parent  be  adequately  provided 
for  in  times  of  financial  need.  The  Sto- 
lars  believes  Julia's  mother's  pension 
would  adequately  cover  her  retirement 
needs.  However,  I  can  understand  the 
concern  over  being  left  without  any 
support  in  the  face  of  a  crisis.  The  Sto- 
lars  understood  this  concern  as  well 
and  offered  an  alternative  plan.  They 
did  not  want  Julia's  mother  to  waive 
her  right  to  her  daughter's  support. 
They  proposed  instead  that  her 
daughter's  support  be  insured  by  a  sec- 
ondary source.  This  person  or  entity 
would  assume  a  formal,  official  com- 
mitment to  supporting  Julia's  mother 
in  case  a  court  declares  her  in  need  of 
such  support  and  establishes  the  sum 
to  be  paid. 

The  response  from  the  United  States 
was  immediate.  Several  financially 
sound  individuals  offered  themselves 
as  guarantors.  Still,  the  need  for  fi- 
nancial waiver  exists  as  a  reason  for 
not  allowing  Julia  to  leave. 

The  Soviets  can  settle  this  case  if 
they  want.  The  time  to  allow  the  Sto- 
lars  to  leave  as  a  family  is  long  over- 
due. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  morning  business 
is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE        SESSION— TREATY 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  AMERICA   AND   THE   UNION 
OF   SOVIET   SOCIALIST   REPUB- 
LICS ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
THEIR     INTERMEDIATE-RANGE 
AND       SHORTER-RANGE       MIS- 
SILES (THE  INF  TREATY) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the   previous   order,   the  Senate  will 
now    go    into    executive    session    to 
resume  consideration  of  executive  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  9,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UWITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA AND  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  RE- 
PITBLICS  ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THEIR  IN- 
TERMEDIATE-RANGE AND  SHORTER-RANGE  MIS- 
SILES 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  state  of  play  at  the  moment  is  that 
excepting  imanimous  consent  the 
Senate  would  have  to  continue  the 
reading  of  the  memoranda  of  imder- 
standing  and  protocols? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  hopeful  that  there 
will  ultimately  be  no  objection  to  dis- 
pensing with  the  further  reading,  but 
I  have  discussed  with  Senator  Dole 
the  situation  as  of  now.  He  will  be  in  a 
position  to  state  what  that  situation  is. 
My  request  would  be  otherwise,  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  memoranda 
and  protocols  be  dispensed  with. 

Let  me  propound  that  request  and 
then  Senator  Dole  can  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
memoranda  of  imderstanding  and  pro- 
tocols be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  have  one  Sena- 
tor, Senator  Helms,  who  I  do  not 
think  would  have  any  objection  to  our 


getting  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
if  we  reserved  all  of  his  rights  includ- 
ing points  of  order,  which  would 
permit  us  to  go  ahead  and  continue  to 
make  opening  statements.  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object  to  that  request. 
If  the  majority  leader  would  request 
that  we  proceed  reserving  points  of 
order  and  all  rights  of  each  Senator.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that.  That 
would  protect  Senator  Helms. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  will  be  back  in  about 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  modify  the 
request  as  follows:  That  there  be  dis- 
pensation of  the  reading  of  the  memo- 
randa of  understanding  and  the  proto- 
cols for  1  hour,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time all  Senators'  rights  are  reserved, 
no  points  of  order  are  waived,  and  that 
the  Senate  may  proceed  with  debate 
on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  I  should 
state  that  the  Senators  have  been  in 
discussions  with  respect  to  reaching  an 
agreement  on  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment. 

What  I  have  to  say  here  has  to  do 
with  business  in  legislative  session. 

I  am  told  that  progress  is  being 
made  but  that  it  will  require  probably 
another  2  hours  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  time  hopefully  there  can  be  an 
agreement  which  would  allow  the 
D'Amato  amendment  to  be  taken  off, 
put  aside  from  the  DOD  authorization 
bill,  and  allow  final  vote  on  that  bill  at 
some  point  later  today. 

So  I  hope  those  discussions  will  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  and  will  be  fruit- 
ful. In  the  meantime,  if  Senators  who 
have  opening  statements  on  the  treaty 
would  proceed,  that  would  accommo- 
date the  interests  and  the  time  of  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  indicate  that  I  have  been  meeting 
this  morning,  as  the  leader  has,  with 
key  Senators  on  our  side  who  are 
going  to  be  responsible  for  moving  the 
treaty  forward.  In  our  case,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Helms,  is  opposed 
to  the  treaty.  I  have  asked  therefore 
that  Senator  Lugar,  the  second  rank- 
ing member  on  our  side  on  Foreign 
Relations,  assume  control  of  the 
debate  along  with  this  Senator,  and 
that  also  the  ranking  Republican  on 
Armed  Services,  Senator  Warner,  and 
the  ranking  member  on  Intelligence. 
Senator  Cohen,  will  be  active  in  areas 
that  affect  their  committees,  just  as 
the  chairman  on  the  other  side  wiU  be 
active. 


Then  Senator  Simpson,  who  has 
been  sort  of  the  coordinator  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  over  the  past  several 
months  and  during  a  brief  absence 
when  I  was  away  from  the  Senate,  will 
be  participating  and  will  be  helping  us 
on  this  side.  Obviously,  those  opposed 
have  all  the  rights  they  would  have 
had.  We  want  this  treaty  to  receive 
consent  ratification,  and  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  we  can  accommo- 
date the  President,  unless  there  is 
some  startling  development  that 
nobody  is  aware  of. 

So  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  willingness  to  participate  and  co- 
operate as  they  always  have. 

I  also  urge  Republicans  to  come  to 
the  floor.  We  have  an  hour  now  for 
opening  statements.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  make  opening  statements.  For 
those  who  have  not  done  so,  I  think 
this  is  a  propitious  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  agree 
on  2  hours?  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
an  equal  division  of  time  on  debate, 
and  at  least  for  the  opening  state- 
ments. So  that  can  indeed  be  equal. 
Would  he  agree  to  having  2  hours  of 
debate  equally  divided  between  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  on  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  to  Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  that  extend  the 
other  matter  for  an  hour? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  designate  Senator 
LuGAR  to  control  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  convening  the  meeting,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Warner,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  Senator  Cohen, 
and  obviously,  the  Republican  whip. 
Senator  Simpson,  for  pledging  to  work 
together  to  coordinate  staff  work  in 
behalf  of  our  side  of  the  aisle  in  sup- 
port of  the  INF  Treaty. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  our 
leader.  We  look  forward  to  participat- 
ing in  the  constructive  debate  and  ex- 
pediting the  procedures.  I  simply  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Dole  for  making  this  designation 
clearly  so  we  are  all  organized  for 
debate. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
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addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  jield  as  much  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming as  he  may  require  for  an  opening 
statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Intermediate  Nu- 
clear Forces  [INF]  Treaty.  The  signing 
of  the  INF  Treaty  by  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev in  Washington  on  December  8  of 
last  year  was  a  historic  occasion.  The 
INF  Treaty  is  really  very  much  a  suc- 
cess story  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. This  treaty  eliminates  the  entire 
class  of  United  States  and  Soviet  inter- 
mediate range  missiles  and  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  President's  stead- 
fast commitment  to  achieving  mean- 
ingful arms  reduction.  Under  past 
arms  control  treaties  both  parties  have 
usually  only  merely  limited  the  in- 
creases in  nuclear  weapons.  This 
treaty  is  very  different  in  that  regard 
because  it  does  call  for  significant  re- 
ductions in  both  nuclear  forces. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  also  a  success 
story  for  NATO  because  it  demon- 
strates solidarity  among  the  members 
of  this  important  treaty  organization. 
The  NATO  members  have  "hung  to- 
gether" through  thick  and  thin  in  re- 
sponding to  the  threat  created  by  the 
deployment  of  the  Soviet  SS-20  inter- 
mediate missiles.  In  times  past,  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  the  public,  and  Con- 
gress have  criticized  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  deploying  Pershing 
missiles  in  Europe.  It  was  said  that 
this  deployment  would  only  escalate 
the  arms  race  and  it  would  never 
induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate 
reductions  in  nuclear  arms.  However, 
this  conventional  logic  proved  to  be  in- 
correct and  the  deployment  of  Per- 
shing missiles  can  now  be  viewed  as 
one  of  the  most  important  induce- 
ments for  the  Soviet  Union  to  engage 
in  meaningful  arms  control. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  United  States  and  Soviet  in- 
termediate range  missile  systems  with 
the  range  between  500  and  5,500  kilo- 
meters. In  addition,  the  treaty  calls  for 
elimination  or  conversion  of  any  relat- 
ed defense  facilities  within  3  years 
after  the  treaty  is  in  force.  The  treaty 
bans  all  production  and  flight  testing 
of  these  missiles  immediately  upon 
entry  into  force,  and  after  elimination 
is  completed,  the  treaty  will  ban  all  fa- 
cilities for  deployment,  storage,  repair 
and  production  of  these  lethal  missile 
systems. 

President  Reagan  has  always  argued 
that  we  must  have  arms  control  trea- 
ties that  can  be  effectively  verified  or 
we  ought  not  to  have  any  treaties  at 
all.  In  this  view,  the  INF  Treaty  con- 
tains the  most  stringent  verification 
provisions  in  the  history  of  arms  con- 
trol. They  are  not  perfect  provisions— 


but  they  are  provisions  which  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
nature  of  any  Soviet  cheating  should 
it  occur. 

The  INF  Treaty  provides  for  an  un- 
precedented exchange  of  data  on  sys- 
tems limited  by  the  treaty,  including 
numbers,  locations,  and  technical 
characteristics  of  all  INF  missiles  and 
launchers.  Uniquely,  it  requires  short- 
notice  onsite  inspection  at  INF-related 
sites  during  the  3-year  reduction 
period  and  for  10  years  afterward.  The 
treaty  will  require  resident  inspectors 
at  key  missile  final  assembly  facilities 
and  includes  a  prohibition  on  interfer- 
ence with  verification  by  national 
technical  means,  including  satellite 
monitoring.  These  provisions  wiU  help 
to  ensure  confidence  in  the  agreement 
by  deterring  violations  of  the  treaty, 
and  will  permit  timely  detection  of  vio- 
lations in  order  that  the  United  States 
can  take  appropriate  steps  to  protect 
U.S.  and  NATO  security. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  INF  Treaty  actually 
strengthens  U.S.  and  NATO  security. 
That  is  why  I  am  in  favor  of  Senate 
ratification.  The  treaty  will  result  in 
the  Soviet  Union  eliminating  deployed 
systems  capable  of  carrying  more  than 
1,500  nuclear  warheads.  This  estab- 
lishes the  precedent  of  the  Soviets  un- 
dertaking greater  reductions  to  reach 
equal  arms  levels  with  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  treaty  also 
plans  any  future  deployment  of  INF 
missiles.  Including  the  newly  devel- 
oped Soviet  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles.  Deployment  of  these  cruise 
missiles  would  have  seriously  compli- 
cated the  air  defense  of  NATO  coun- 
tries. Elimination  of  the  Soviet  Inter- 
mediate range  missiles  should  enhance 
the  survivability  of  NATO  forces  by 
eliminating  one  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  against  key  NATO  targets. 
While  these  systems  have  been  elimi- 
nated, NATO  will  retain  a  substantial 
nuclear  capacity  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  strategy  of  flexiblle  response 
Is  continued. 

As  I  have  stated  often  before— the 
treaty  is  not  perfect— but  it  Is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  NATO  and  the  United 
States.  We  will  now  need  to  reexamine 
the  composition  of  our  conventional 
and  short-range  nuclear  forces  in 
order  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  re- 
sponses necessary  to  deter  a  Soviet 
attack  in  Europe  and  this  will  take 
some  readjusting  of  our  conventional 
and  nuclear  postures.  The  Congress 
stands  ready  to  provide  fimding  for 
whatever  modernization  measures  are 
needed  to  adjust  to  the  post-INP  envi- 
ronment. 

Having  signed  the  INF  Treaty.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  continues  his  determined 
efforts  to  achieve  a  safer  world,  in- 
cluding more  negotiations  for  deep  re- 
ductions in  strategic  Intercontinental 


nuclear  weapons  and  a  greater  balance 
In  conventional  forces  in  Europe.  The 
signing  and  ratification  of  the  INF 
Treaty  is  only  the  first  step  In  this 
commendable  and  commonsense 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  most 
singular  thing  to  proceed  here  today 
on  the  INF  Treaty.  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  Byrd  for  his  persistent  review 
of  this  situation.  I  have  observed  that, 
as  he  readied  himself  for  this  opportu- 
nity, and  listened  carefully  to  his  lead- 
ers within  the  ambit  of  the  issue  as  he 
does,  carefully  considering  their 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  their 
wishes.  Senator  Dole  has  been 
superb— and  most  patient  and  provid- 
ing real  leadership.  Senator  Ndnn. 
Senator  Pell,  who  has  done  a  superb 
job,  I  commend  them;  Senator  Nunn, 
who  is  the  observation  tower  as  he  has 
watched  this  so  carefully;  my  fine 
friend  Senator  Boren,  too,  and  their 
ranking  members.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  a 
very  fine  sense  of  bipartisanship  on 
one  of  the  most  critical  foreign  policy 
issues  we  have,  because  I  see  Senator 
LuGAR  working  so  well  with  Senator 
Pell.  I  see  Senator  Warner  working  so 
closely  with  Senator  Nunn.  I  see  Sena- 
tor Bill  Cohen  working  so  well  with 
Senator  Boren. 

Those  are  such  critical  things,  and 
that  is,  of  course,  what  makes  the 
Senate  operate  at  its  optimum. 

So  I  as  a  member  of  the  coordinating 
group  from  our  side  of  the  aisle— as 
the  coordinator  of  that  group  want  to 
also  thank  very  much  Senator  Helms 
who  we  know  has  a  very  serious  oppo- 
sition to  this  treaty;  and  his  Is  a  very 
authentic  and  honest  expression  of 
that.  He  has  expressed  that  very  clear- 
ly. He  feels  very  strongly.  I  have  an- 
other person  whom  I  am  very  close  to, 
my  fine  colleague  from  Wyoming,  Sen- 
ator Wallop,  who  feels  equally  as 
strongly  about  this  treaty  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  knowing  what  we  are 
headed  Into  with  the  nation  we  are 
headed  Into  It  with. 

Their  thoughts  and  their  observa- 
tions will  be  carefully  considered  by 
this  Senate.  That  Is  Important  for  us 
all. 

But  I  have  great  admiration  for 
those  who  have  served  as  the  coordi- 
nating group  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
That  has  consisted  of  representatives 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senators  Lugar,  Helms,  Pressler; 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senators  Warner,  Quayle.  and 
Wilson;  and  from  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  Senators  Cohen  and  Spec- 
ter; and  then  the  representatives  of 
the  observer  group  who,  all  of  them, 
have  spent  several  occasions  In 
Geneva;  Senator  Stevens,  with  prob- 
ably the  finest  Institutional  memory 
on  this  entire  Issue  of  perhaps  any  of 
us;  Senator  Wallop,  again  here  is  my 
friend  on  the  observer  group;  Senator 


Dole,  who  of  course  has  done  yeo- 
man's work  in  this  area  and  is  ready 
now  to  cap  that  great  effort;  and  my 
friend  Senator  Nickles.  I  commend 
them  all  on  their  efforts. 

Hopefully,  we  will  arrive  at  some- 
thing. I  do  not  like  to  set  a  timetable. 
That  is  not  my  nature.  I  have  learned 
that  long  ago  around  here.  Someone 
will  put  a  microphone  under  your 
snoot  and  say.  "When  do  you  think 
this  will  pass?"  I  have  never  been  able 
to  answer  that,  and  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so  now. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  certain  time- 
table, and  that  is  the  sununit.  Yet.  we 
should  not  feel  pressured.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Byrd  that  we  should  not 
move  in  a  way  which  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate. 

To  me.  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  recent  days  and  weeks  and 
months  was  a  report  from  Gen.  Colin 
Powell,  the  National  Security  Adviser, 
which  was  rendered  to  Senator  Byrd 
In  his  office  last  Friday.  He  reported 
to  us  the  resolution— at  least,  I  think 
the  hoped  for  resolution— of  issues 
such  as  futuristic  weapons,  weapons 
delivery  systems,  the  nine  points  of 
verification,  what  we  intended  to  try 
to  prove  with  regard  to  SS-20  produc- 
tion and  SS-25  production.  It  was  a 
very  important  meeting.  I  think  Gen- 
eral Powell  is  doing  his  work  In  a  very 
remarkable  way.  and  he  inspires  trust 
and  confidence  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  his  work. 

I  think  there  is  not  a  person  here, 
whether  involved  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  issue,  who  is  not  deeply 
Impressed  with  the  way  our  Secretary 
of  State,  George  Shultz,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze  seem 
to  do  their  business.  They  have  an  ex- 
cellent rapport  and  friendship,  if  you 
will,  that  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  giving  up  things  or  selling  out  or 
getting  Into  uncomfortable  agree- 
ments or  alliances.  They  deal  directly 
and  honestly  and  up  front  with  each 
other.  Once  they  met,  about  the 
things  we  considered  and  reviewed  and 
found  rather  disturbing  things  in 
these  last  days,  those  things  were  then 
resolved. 

I  certainly  strongly  support  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Forces  Treaty.  The  signing  of  that 
treaty  was  done  on  December  8,  1987. 
The  people  of  America  watched  that. 
They  know  we  did  that.  I  think  they 
wonder  just  a  bit  why  we  cannot  get  at 
the  issue  of  ratification— and  now  we 
are  doing  that. 

In  my  mind.  It  is  only  a  very  small 
first  step  but  a  very  necessary  one,  as 
we  reduce  a  number  of  systems  from 
actual  production  and  remove  them 
from  actual  existence,  where  we  fire 
them  downrange  and  rid  ourselves  of 
those— about  1,800  of  theirs  and  900  of 
ours,  and  much  more  to  come.  It  is  a 
small,  minor  step.  It  may  not  seem  to 
be  to  some.  Some  think  it  is  no  step. 


Some  think  it  is  dramatic.  I  think  it  is 
just  the  first  step. 

I  want  to  congratulate  our  NATO 
members,  who  have  hung  together 
through  thick  and  thin  in  responding 
to  the  threats  over  the  past  years 
about  deployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  this,  to  me,  Is  a  most  common- 
sense  approach.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  two  superpowers  who  concluded  a 
war  In  which  they  were  on  the  same 
side  in  1945  should  do  this— for  we  had 
never  had  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
enemy  in  war.  They  are  surroimded  by 
countries  that  have  been  their  enemy 
in  war.  We  have  not  been  one  of  those. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  44  years  of  talk 
since  that  war,  finally  there  is  a  little 
dual  point  of  convergence  which  is 
very  important  to  capture  at  this  time. 
There  never  has  been  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  capture  it. 

After  44  years  of  doing  nothing  but 
talking  and  drafting  treaties  which 
were  never  signed,  and  trying  to  imple- 
ment treaties  which  were  never  rati- 
fied, and  going  through  all  the  things 
of  d6tent6  and  nond6tent6  and  iron 
curtains  and  freezes  and  the  whole 
panoply  of  activity,  that  finally,  in- 
stead of  talking  the  talk,  we  are  walk- 
ing the  walk;  and  the  walk  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
Senate  will  ratify  this  intermediate 
nuclear  forces  agreement  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  remove  itself  from 
Afghanistan.  It  is  happening.  That  is 
actually  before  our  eyes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  more 
progress  than  I  have  observed  in  my 
time  in  politics  or  out  of  politics.  By 
the  end  of  this  year,  we  will  have  rati- 
fied this  treaty,  they  will  have  re- 
moved themselves,  or  be  in  the  final 
stages  of  removing  themselves,  from 
Afghanistan,  and  then  we  can  get 
toward  the  most  critical  thing  that 
confronts  both  our  countries,  and  that 
is  peace.  That  should  be  done  by  the 
reduction  of  strategic  nuclear  arms, 
and  it  will  be  done  with  the  START 
Treaty,  and  it  will  be  done  by  the  re- 
ducing long-range  weapons  that  we 
know  are  there  and  this  must  be  done. 

Then  we  can  watch  our  fellow  super- 
power go  through  the  stages  of  peres- 
troika  and  glasnost,  which  the  Gener- 
al Secretary,  himself,  refers  to  as  an 
irreversible  course. 

I  have  had  the  remarkable  opportu- 
nity to  have  visited  personally  with 
the  General  Secretary  for  nearly  8V4 
hours  in  the  past  6  months.  He  deals 
in  his  pungent  way,  a  very  earthy 
man,  and  he  is  remarkable  to  deal 
with.  He  is  a  pretty  tough  cookie.  But 
It  Is  better  to  be  dealing  with  someone 
like  that,  who  is  direct  and  throws  It 
right  on  the  table  and  tells  it  the  way 
it  is,  rather  than  some  of  the  things 
we  have  gone  through  in  diplomatic 
dancing  in  years  past. 
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NATO  in  1979  to  meet  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  deployment  of  the  SS-20 
missile.  That  policy  included  a  com- 
mitment to  deploy  intermediate-range 
systems  and  a  commitment  to  negoti- 
ate an  arms  control  agreement. 

The  deployment  decision  was  not  an 
easy  one  for  us  or  our  NATO  allies. 
Faced  with  large  protests  throughout 
Ehirope,  our  allies,  imder  very  difficult 
political  circumstances,  stuck  to  their 
commitment.  The  ENF  negotiations 
were  also  laden  with  frustrations 
which  peaked  with  a  Soviet  walkout  in 
1983  as  the  United  States  deployment 
went  forward. 

The  result  has  been  that  NATO  de- 
termination on  both  tracks  has  led  to 
an  arms  control  agreement  that  not 
only  removes  the  threat  of  the  Soviet 
SS-20's,  as  well  as  shorter  range  sys- 
tems, but  acheives  this  goal  through 
asymmetric  reductions  at  a  ratio  of  4 
to  1  in  favor  of  the  NATO  alliance.  All 
of  our  major  objectives  in  the  negotia- 
tions were  attained,  including  the  goal 
that  the  limitations  on  INF  systems  be 
a  global  one. 

The  INF  Treaty  also  goes  far  beyond 
previous  arms  control  agreements  with 
its  extensive  verification  provisions 
which  enhance  our  abUity  to  make 
sure  the  Soviets  are  not  cheating.  It  is 
impossible  to  cross  every  "t"  and  dot 
every  "i"  but  the  treaty  has  been  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  our  NATO 
allies,  and  I  will  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  already  done  so 
in  urging  that  the  Senate  complete  its 
ratification  responsibilities  in  time  for 
President  Reagan's  trip  to  Moscow. 

I  would  also  caution  that  the  treaty 
should  be  kept  in  perspective.  We 
should  welcome  the  INF  agreement  as 
an  achievement  which  signals  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  work  together  when  we  have 
a  common  interest.  It  does  not  signal, 
however,  a  dramatic  change  in  our 
competitive  relationship,  nor  a  dimin- 
ishing of  the  challenges  the  Soviet 
regime  poses  to  our  national  security 
concerns  aroimd  the  world. 

Although  the  reductions  of  nuclear 
systems  under  the  INF  accord  are  the 
first  major  reductions  to  take  place 
under  an  arms  control  framework,  it  is 
important  to  underscore  that  they  will 
not  change  the  basic  nuclear  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  INF  accord  only 
affects  4  percent  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons worldwide.  The  fact  remains  that 
we  have  many  important  issues  still 
outstanding  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  can  only  be  handled  by  a  care- 
ful mix  of  determination  to  maintain 
our  defenses  and  flexibility  to  negoti- 
ate. 

Implementing  the  INF  Treaty  will 
also  take  hard  work  and  a  willingness 
on  both  sides  to  resolve  compliance 
and  verification  problems  effectively 
and  constructively  over  the  life  of  the 
treaty.  Our  exiierience  since  the  early 


1970's  has  demonstrated  that  arms 
control  does  not  necessarily  play  a 
positive  role  in  the  overall  superpower 
relationship.  If  compliance  questions 
are  allowed  to  simmer  and  remain  un- 
resolved, arms  control  can  serve  to  im- 
dermine  this  relationship. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  INF 
accord  has  more  detailed  verification 
provisions  than  any  previous  arms 
control  agreement  negotiated.  WhDe 
these  provisions  will,  on  balance,  posi- 
tively strengthen  the  verification 
regime,  they  also  open  up  many  more 
areas  for  differences  between  the  two 
sides. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have 
seen  key  verification  problems  and  the 
problem  of  the  limitations  on  futuris- 
tic weapons  successfully  resolved.  I  be- 
lieve these  problems  were  resolved 
mainly  because  the  executive  branch 
worked  very  closely  with  Congress  on 
a  common  approach  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  addressed 
the  issues  with  a  willingness  to  resolve 
them  constuctively.  The  Soviet  Union 
must  be  put  on  notice  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  INF  Treaty  is  the  begin- 
ning, not  the  end.  of  the  need  to  have 
constructive  arms  control  policies. 

These  are  not  the  last  interpretation 
or  verification  issues  that  are  going  to 
be  raised  under  the  INF  accord.  In 
dealing  with  future  compliance  ques- 
tions. I  believe  we  must  be  willing  to 
draw  lessons  not  only  from  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  but  also  from  our  ex- 
F>erience  with  arms  control  over  the 
past  15  years. 

During  the  hearings,  many  of  us 
raised  questions  about  what  the 
framework  would  be  for  the  two  sides 
to  address  compliance  issues  as  they 
arise.  One  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons that  can  be  drawn  from  our  expe- 
rience with  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  under  the  SALT  regime, 
in  my  view,  is  that  the  fonun  worked 
when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  demonstrated  the  political  will 
to  resolve  problems.  It  failed  when 
either  side  was  only  interested  in  gain- 
ing political  advantage. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  it 
will  also  be  important  for  Congress  to 
play,  not  an  inflammatory  role  on  the 
compliance  issues,  but  a  serious  over- 
sight role  in  monitoring  these  accords. 
Executive-legislative  cooperation  is 
going  to  be  critical  if  the  arms  control 
regime  imder  INF  is  going  to  remain 
viable  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  15  years. 

One  of  the  debates  that  will  take 
place  on  the  floor,  the  debate  on 
treaty  reinterpretation,  is  also  going  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  issue  of  exec- 
utive-legislative cooperation.  I  believe 
this  Is  a  very  important  issue  because 
there  can  be  no  confidence  between 
the  executive  and  the  Senate,  if  the 
executive  acts  on  the  basis  that  it  has 


the  authority  to  reinterpret  treaties 
after  ratification  is  completed. 

Last  year,  I  supported  Senators 
NuHN,  Levin,  and  Biden  in  their  ef- 
forts to  address  this  issue.  I  recognize 
that  the  current  formulation  of  the 
Biden  resolution  causes  concern 
among  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  would 
urge  that  we  try  to  reach  a  bipartisan 
resolution  of  this  issue  and  certainly  I 
will  work  and  I  know  others  are  work- 
ing to  try  to  find  such  a  solution,  one 
being  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  who  is  heading  the  efforts  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  the  INF  accord  is  not 
a  panacea,  but  an  important  first  step. 
As  we  look  beyond  INF,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  willing  to  reach  agree- 
ments and  resolve  differences  with  the 
Soviet  Union  where  we  can.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  willing  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  will  be  disagree- 
ments. As  President  Reagan  has  said- 
it  is  a  period  of  realistic  engagement. 

I  yield  back  the  floor,  Mr.  President, 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  time 
for  the  purpose  of  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield  3  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
as  in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STEALTH  BOMBER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
longtime  supporter  of  the  Stealth 
bomber,  or  as  it  is  becoming  known, 
the  B-2  Bomber  Program.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  kept  shrouded,  success- 
fully, in  secrecy  for  many  years,  and  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  reality. 
The  Air  Force  has  announced  that  its 
maiden  test  flight  will  occur  this  fall. 
There  have  also  been  indications  that 
the  costs  of  the  program  have  escalat- 
ed somewhat,  and  that  is  a  matter 
which  needs  very  thorough  review- 
costs  need  to  be  kept  from  escalating. 

I  wiD  continue  to  be  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  program  because  it 
sharpens  our  technological  edge  and 
keeps  the  Soviets  on  the  defensive, 


keeps  them  off  balance,  requiring 
them  to  expend  precious  resources  to 
defend  against  it.  The  program  helps 
maintain  our  technological  superiority 
and  keeps  the  superpower  balance 
from  getting  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  details 
of  this  program  have  been  well  pro- 
tected for  many  years,  there  was  a 
piece  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Monday,  which  was  very  extensive. 
The  article  is  long  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  specific  information  on 
the  capabilities  and  characteristics  of 
the  aircraft.  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  ve- 
racity. However,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Carlucci  asking  him  to  in- 
vestigate whether  there  have  been  any 
leaks  of  classified  information. 

The  information  may  be  completely 
inaccurate.  But,  I  think  an  investiga- 
tion is  needed,  and  that  is  the  purpose 
of  my  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader. 

Washington,  DC.  May  17,  1988. 
Hon.  Prank  Carldcci. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  yesterday.  May 
16,  1988,  a  long  article,  which  I  enclose,  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Stealth  Bomber  Takes  Shape:  A  Flying 
Wing  and  a  Crew  of  Two."  A  great  deal  of 
very  specific  information  was  Included  in 
this  piece  concerning  the  characteristics  and 
capabilities  of  the  new  bomber  which  I  be- 
lieve has  not  previously  been  publicly  avail- 
able. 

I  have  been  a  very  strong,  longtime  sup- 
porter of  the  Stealth  system,  and  of  the 
need  to  protect  the  specific  information 
about  that  system.  While  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  veracity  of  the  information  in  the  news 
article,  I  am  very  disturbed  over  the  length 
and  specificity  of  that  article. 

I  ask  that  you  initiate  an  immediate 
review  of  the  piece  with  a  view  toward  any 
damage  which  may  have  been  done  to  our 
national  security  as  a  result  of  its  publica- 
tion. 1  would  also  like  to  know  if  you  can  de- 
termine how  any  leakage  of  classified  infor- 
mation may  have  occurred,  and  what  steps 
you  recommend  be  taken  to  limit  any  future 
possibilities  of  security  breaches  regarding 
this  vital  military  program. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  16, 1988] 
Stealth  Bouber  Takes  Shape:  A  Plyiho 
Wing  and  Crew  of  2 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 
Washington,  May  15.— After  eight  years 
of  secrecy,  a  public  portrait  of  the  Stealth 
bomber  is  taking  shape:  an  airplane  with 
the  range  and  sophistication  to  roam  elu- 
slvely  over  enemy  territory  for  repeated  at- 
tacks with  only  two  fliers  aboard. 

The  new  bomber,  a  flying  wing  built  of 
epoxy  composite  to  elude  detection  by  radar 
and  other  sensors,  has  been  designed  for 
both  nuclear  and  conventional  missions.  It 


is  to  cruise  at  subsonic  speeds,  allowing  a 
7.500-mile  range  without  refueling,  and  at 
altitudes  from  50,000  feet  down  to  a  few 
hundrd  feet  above  ground. 

The  first  flight  is  scheduled  for  this  fall, 
and  two  years  of  strenuous  testing  will  find 
out  what  it  really  can  do.  If  all  goes  well, 
this,  the  first  operational  plane,  officially 
called  the  B-2,  will  go  on  alert  in  1992. 

Since  1980,  when  plans  to  buOd  the 
Stealth  bomber  were  first  disclosed,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  guarded  all  oper- 
ational and  technical  details  about  the  air- 
plane. E}ven  round  figures  about  its  cost 
have  been  hidden  in  annual  military  budg- 
ets. But  an  accurate,  if  general,  description 
of  the  new  bomber  has  been  pieced  together 
from  information  that  Congressional  aides, 
aviation  specialists  and  experts  on  nuclear 
warfare  have  managed  to  gather.  That  de- 
scription has  now  been  confirmed  for  the 
first  time  by  authoritative  Government  offi- 
cials. 

Perhaps  most  surprising,  the  Stealth  will 
be  flown  by  only  a  pilot  and  a  weapons  offi- 
cer, using  advanced  electronic  and  comput- 
erized controls  and  instruments.  A  crew  of 
four,  like  that  in  the  new  B-1  bomber,  had 
been  expected. 

The  crew  of  two  underscores  the  advanced 
technology  of  the  plane.  Training  that  crew 
wUl  also  be  less  expensive.  To  bring  an  Air 
Force  pilot  to  a  level  of  training  where  he  is 
considered  fuUy  combat-ready  costs  about 
$6  million.  The  crew  of  two  further  cuts 
costs  by  holding  down  weight  in  the  plane, 
plus  Investment  In  ejection  seats,  protective 
armor,  instruments  and  controls. 

Stealth  Bomber  Portrait  Takes  Shape 

The  Stealth  bomber  has  been  designed  to 
fly  more  than  7,500  miles  without  refueling. 
This  is  not  unusual  for  a  long-range 
bomber— one  version  of  the  B-52  can  go 
8.000  miles,  for  Instance— but  it  is  a  longer 
range  than  has  been  speculated  for  the 
Stealth.  To  achieve  the  range,  speed  has 
been  held  to  subsonic  levels:  at  supersonic 
speeds  engines  gulp  fuel.  With  aerial  refuel- 
ing, the  plane  will  be  able  to  cruise  over 
enemy  territory  for  repeated  strikes  rather 
than  dashing  in  and  out  like  the  B-1,  whose 
range  is  less  than  7,500  miles.  The  Air 
Force's  Strategic  Air  Command  has  99  B-l's 
and  263  B-52's. 

The  flying  wing  has  been  designed  to 
carry  a  full  range  of  bombs  and  missiles  to 
attack  targets  ranging  from  strongly  forti- 
fied underground  command  bunkers  to 
moveable  targets  like  missiles  and  radar  on 
raU  cars. 

While  intended  primarily  for  nuclear 
strikes,  the  bomber  could  be  loaded  with 
conventional,  high-explosive  bombs  for  sur- 
prise attacks.  One  Stealth  bomber,  for  ex- 
ample, could  have  carried  the  same  bomb 
load  as  the  13  FB-111  fighter-bombers  in 
their  raid  on  Libya  in  April  1986. 

"NOTHING  IS  TOTALLY  INVISIBLE" 

Five  more  bombers  are  being  built,  with 
132  planes  to  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  first  operational  planes 
will  be  based  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  In 
Missouri,  where  34  hangars,  one  for  each 
plane,  are  to  be  built  to  screen  them  from 
Soviet  satellites  and  prying  eyes.  Two  other 
bases  are  to  be  picked  later  they,  too,  will 
be  inland  to  allow  maximum  warning  for 
any  Soviet  missiles  launched  from  subma- 
rines off  the  coasts. 

The  total  cost  of  the  132  Stealth  planes 
has  gone  up  to  about  $50  billion  irom  the 
original  estimate  of  $36.6  billion,  in  1981 
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nuclear  bombs  dropped  by  parachute  to 
allow  the  bomber  to  escape  bef  or  detonation 
above  or  on  the  ground,  and  cruise  missiles 
with  stealth  technology  and  a  range  of  2,300 
miles. 

Another  weapon,  a  new  short-range  attack 
missile  under  development,  or  SRAM  II, 
would  be  used  to  destroy  targets,  chiefly 
radar  sites  and  fighter  air  bases,  ahead  of  or 
to  the  side  of  the  bomber.  The  missile  has 
been  designed  for  pinpoint  accuracy  at  a 
range  of  more  than  150  miles. 

The  bomber  would  be  able  to  carry  nucle- 
ar bombs  being  developed  by  the  Air  Force 
to  penetrate  the  earth  before  exploding. 
Current  missile  warheads  cannot  do  that  be- 
cause they  have  been  designed  to  explode  in 
the  air  or  on  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
Pentagon,  in  its  recent  annual  assessment  of 
Soviet  military  power,  emphasized  Soviet 
construction  of  deep  underground  bunkers 
to  protect  political  and  military  leaders. 

ABILITY  TO  FIND  THE  OVERLOOKED 

The  Stealth  bomber  could  also  be  used 
against  underground  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  like  communications  centers,  built 
into  the  south  side  of  a  mountain  where 
they  could  not  be  hit  by  American  missiles 
coming  over  the  North  Pole.  The  bomber 
would  go  around  to  shoot  a  nuclear  missile 
into  the  mouth  of  the  bunker. 

The  bomber,  whose  range  lets  it  loiter 
over  a  target  area,  could  search  for  things 
missed  by  American  satellites  and  missiles: 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and  radars 
on  rail  cars  or  trucks.  To  do  this,  the 
bomber  is  equipped  with  a  powerful  radar  to 
look  down  and  pick  them  out.  Since  such 
radar,  emitted  steadily,  could  betray  the 
bomber's  presence,  the  radar  will  be  emitted 
in  short  bursts. 

In  planning.  Air  Force  officers  are  seeking 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Stealth,  the  B-1 
and  even  older  B-52  bombers.  In  one  scenar- 
io. Stealth  bombers  would  be  armed  with 
nuclear  bombs  and  SRAM  II  attack  missiles. 
B-l's  with  nuclear  bombs  and  B-52's  with 
cruise  missUes,  which  are  essentially  flying 
torpedoes. 

The  B-52's  would  go  first;  atx>ut  1,500 
miles  from  the  Soviet  border,  they  would 
launch  cruise  missiles  toward  radar  sites 
and  figher  bases,  then  turn  back.  Next 
would  come  Stealth  bombers,  which  would 
destroy  the  remaining  radar  and  airfields 
with  SRAM  Il's  then  hit  underground 
comand  posts  with  bombs.  Last,  B-l's  with 
heavy  bomb  loads  would  strike  military  con- 
centrations and  arms  factories. 

"SECURITY  HAS  BEEN  GOOD" 

So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  little 
interest  in  building  new  radar  or  other  sen- 
sors to  detect  Stealth  bombers,  and  Ameri- 
can officials  said  this  was  puzzling.  Perhaps 
it  reflects  a  Soviet  belief  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  be  fought  with  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles, not  bombers. 

The  officials  also  said  the  Soviet  Union 
had  shown  only  moderate  interest  in  devel- 
oping its  own  stealth  technology,  although 
the  Russians  have  sought  to  find  out  what 
the  Americans  have  been  doing.  One  official 
said,  however,  "The  security  has  been  good 
because  you  have  to  know  what  to  look  for." 

Knowledgeable  officials  also  said  they 
doubted  that  Stealth  bombers  would  come 
up  in  arms  control  netogiations.  "What  are 
they  going  to  give  up  in  a  bargain?"  an  offi- 
cial asked. 

Designing  the  Stealth  has  been  a  fitful 
but  long-term  process.  General  Welch  said 
the  testing  of  new  components  at  every  step 
led  to   "fairly   extensive   redesigns."   That 


"took  several  months  longer  than  we  ex- 
pected and  it  cost  considerably  more,"  he 
said.  But  he  said.  "We  reaUy  haven't  had 
any  significant  design  changes  in  the  past 
18  months  to  2  years." 

STRONG  AND  ABSORBING 

Stealth  bombers  are  made  of  an  epoxy 
composite  that  absorbs  rather  than  reflects 
radar  and  that  is  lighter  and,  when  laminat- 
ed, stronger  than  many  metals.  The  smooth 
shape  of  the  flying  wing,  with  no  discernible 
fuselage  or  protrusions,  further  deflects 
radar.  Antennae  and  probes,  like  wind  speed 
monitors,  are  embedded  within  the  wing. 

The  engines  are  not  radically  new  designs 
but  improvements  of  existing  turbo-fan  jet 
engines,  for  greater  fuel  efficiency,  reliabil- 
ity and  life.  The  engines  are  mounted  in 
tunnels  atop  the  wing  to  hide  the  revolving 
blades  that  would  otherwise  show  up  on 
radar. 

The  exhausts  are  also  hidden,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  timnels,  where  cold  air  is  piped  in 
to  mix  with  the  hot  exhaust  gas.  thus  cool- 
ing it  before  it  is  released  into  the  air.  This 
makes  detection  by  heat  sensors  difficult. 

PADDING  ON  THE  INSIDE 

Inside  the  aircraft,  most  equipment  has 
been  padded  to  absorb  radar  rather  than  re- 
flect it.  The  weapon  bays,  all  internal,  are 
also  padded.  Bomb  and  missile  casings  are 
being  made  of  composite  rather  than  metal. 

Flight  stability  has  long  been  a  worry  for 
Stealth  aircraft;  at  least  two  F-19  Stealth 
fighters  are  known  to  have  crashed.  Flying 
wings,  sometimes  called  deltas,  which  have 
been  tried  since  World  War  II,  because  they 
present  little  resistance  to  the  air,  have 
been  notoriously  unstable  in  flight  and  not 
produced  because  of  that. 

The  new  elements  here  are  advanced 
flight  sensors  that  record  every  move  of  the 
plane  and  transmit  that  information  to  a 
computer.  It.  in  turn,  orders  controls— turn- 
ing on  small  gas  jets,  for  instance— to  right 
the  plane.  The  pilot,  who  might  not  feel 
tiny  moves  that  could  become  dangerous, 
just  watches. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— TREATY 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNION 
OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUB- 
UCS  ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
THEIR  INTERMEDIATE-RANGE 
AND  SHORTER-RANGE  MIS- 
SILES (THE  INF  TREATY) 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  manager, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
for  his  accommodation. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  I  want 
to  say  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  share 
the  committee's  assessment  of  this 
treaty.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, along  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, conducted  a  long,  arduous,  and 
deliberative  series  of  hearings  into 
every  aspect  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  alone 
conducted  32  hearings,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  Senate  had  the  infor- 
mation it  absolutely  had  to  have  in 
order  to  consider  this  treaty  In  an  in- 
formed way. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  and  the  assessment  of  the 
treaty  it  contains  is  based  on  this  ex- 
tensive hearing  record  and  reflects  the 
hard  work  of  the  entire  committee.  To 
quote  the  report: 

In  broad  terms,  the  committee  believes 
the  INF  Treaty  can  make  a  modest  but 
useful  contribution  to  NATO  security. 

The  report  goes  on  to  conclude  that: 

On  balance,  the  committee  believes  that 

the  positive  features  of  the  treaty  outweigh 

its  weakness. 

That  may  sound  like  a  very  modest 
endorsement,  but  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  in  many  ways  this  is  a 
rather  modest  treaty.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Nuclear  Forces  Treaty,  when  rati- 
fied, will  resut  in  a  relatively  minor  re- 
duction in  nuclear  weapons  held  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Further,  the  treaty  presents 
some  real  risks,  some  of  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  at  some  length.  Before  I 
do  that,  however,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  while  the  treaty  is  a  modest 
one  in  many  ways,  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  real  landmark  achievement  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

This  is  the  first  treaty  that  actually 
results  in  the  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems.  The  two  previous 
major  nuclear  arms  control  treaties, 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  which  was  never 
ratified,  basically  accommodated  the 
nuclear  forces  then  possessed  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States.  They 
were  designed  around  ceilings,  allow- 
ing both  us  and  the  Soviets  to  build 
weapons  up  to  the  ceiling  levels.  Under 
this  treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  will  actually  destroy  850 
missiles  and  the  Soviet  Union  1,900. 

Second,  this  is  the  first  treaty  that 
results  in  the  elimination  of  a  whole 
class  of  nuclear  weapon  systems.  The 
Soviets  accepted  the  American  so- 
called  "zero  option"  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate all  intermediate-range  missiles. 
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Third,  this  treaty  creates  a  very  val- 
uable precedent  that  I  am  convinced 
will  greatly  aid  our  future  arms  con- 
trol efforts.  For  the  first  time,  the  So- 
viets have  agreed  to  disproportionate 
weapons  systems  reductions.  When 
the  treaty  Is  ratified,  they  will  be  de- 
stroying more  that  twice  as  many  mis- 
siles as  the  United  States  destroys, 
which  is  only  fair  because  the  Soviet 
Union  had  deployed  more  than  twice 
as  many  intermediate  range  missiles  as 
we  did.  This  precedent  is  of  great 
value,  not  only  in  future  nuclear  arms 
agreements,  but  also  in  the  areas  of 
conventional  and  chemical  arms  talks. 

Fourth,  this  treaty  creates  a  number 
of  very  valuable  precedents  in  the  veri- 
fication area.  The  verification  proce- 
dures in  this  treaty  are  not  perfect. 
However,  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
established  the  principle  of  onsite  veri- 
fication, so  that  the  United  States  will 
actually  be  able  to  be  onsite  watching 
the  Soviet  missiles  being  destroyed. 
Americans  will  actually  be  able  to  be 
stationed  at  missile  plants  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  help  further  ensure 
that  the  treaty  is  not  violated. 

Fifth,  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  treaty  points  out, 
the  treaty  "should  strengthen  West- 
em  European  confidence  in  the  United 
States  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
Europe.  By  eliminating  the— Soviets 
very  dangerous— SS-20's,  the  treaty 
will  remove  an  instrument  of  Intimida- 
tion exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  its  European  allies."  Simi- 
lar benefits  will  occur  in  the  Pacific 
rim  since  Soviet  intermediate  range 
missiles  targeted  in  that  part  of  the 
world  will  also  be  eliminated. 

Sixth,  the  treaty  represents  a  tri- 
umph for  the  bipartisan  arms  control 
policy  conducted  by  this  administra- 
tion and  the  Carter  administration 
that  preceded  it.  I'm  sure  many  people 
may  have  forgotten  that  the  decision 
to  deploy  United  States  intermediate 
range  missiles  In  Europe  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  increasing  threat  posed 
by  the  new  Russian  missiles  was  made 
in  1979  by  the  Carter  administration. 
President  Carter  did  not  make  this  de- 
cision lightly  or  easily.  He  made  it, 
however,  because  he  believed  that  the 
only  way  to  achieve  a  real  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviets  in  this 
area  was  to  respond  to  the  new  Soviet 
missiles  by  sending  United  States  mis- 
siles to  Europe.  For  the  United  States 
and  its  European  and  Pacific  allies, 
this  pijiciple  of  bargaining  from 
strength  has  been  vindicated. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  was  not  at 
all  Interested  in  any  agreement  involv- 
ing its  SS-20's  when  there  were  no 
United  States  missiles  in  Europe, 
agreed  to  totally  eliminate  this 
weapon  system  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
ployment of  offsetting  United  States 
weapons.  They  saw  the  increased 
danger  their  own  weapons  posed  only 


when  they  recognized  their  own  vul- 
nerability to  nuclear  attack  with  virtu- 
ally no  warning  time  from  United 
States  missiles  based  In  Europe.  This 
is  an  important  fact  to  keep  in  mind  as 
we  continue  our  arms  control  efforts. 

There  are  other  sound  arguments 
for  this  treaty,  Mr.  President,  but  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  this  treaty  has 
real  risks,  particularly  if  we  are  not 
able  to  follow  it  up  with  agreements  in 
other  areas.  This  treaty  is  really  only 
a  starting  point.  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  seek  agreements  on 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  on  conven- 
tional forces,  and  on  chemical  weapons 
if  the  tantalizing  opportunity  for 
peace  that  this  treaty  presents  is  ever 
to  become  a  reality. 

Until  those  follow-on  agreements  are 
reached,  this  treaty  presents  real  risks 
that  must  be  guarded  against.  We 
need  to  be  realistically  concerned,  for 
example,  regarding  the  risks  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  live  up  to  the  treaty. 
While  I  am.  in  general,  satisfied  that 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  detect 
any  military  significant  violation  of 
the  treaty  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  afford  to  tolerate  any 
level  of  violations,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  to  the  Soviets  that  we  will  be 
watching  their  behavior  closely.  Soviet 
behavior  in  prior  treaties,  as  well  as 
Soviet  behavior  regarding  issues  relat- 
ed to  the  interpretation  of  this  treaty, 
demonstrates  ample  reason  for  con- 
cern. The  Soviets,  in  some  respects, 
have  already  attempted  to  backslide 
on  the  agreement,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  delayed  beginning  the 
debate  on  this  treaty  until  the  Soviets 
abandoned  those  efforts. 

Some  of  the  risks  relate  to  the  text 
of  the  treaty  itself.  Many  involve  very 
technical  and  complex  issues.  The 
chief  area  of  concern,  however,  relates 
to  the  consequences  that  ratification 
and  implementation  of  this  treaty  will 
have  on  the  NATO  alliance  and  our 
own  capability  to  maintain  a  credible 
level  of  deterrence  in  Europe. 

That  issue  was  the  principal  focus  of 
our  hearings  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  is  widely  acknowledged 
that  the  conventional  superiority  of 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  armies  repre- 
sents a  destabilizing  force  in  Europe. 
We  must  be  sure,  as  we  move  to  imple- 
ment this  treaty,  that  we  are  not 
£u:ting  in  ways  that  increase  the  threat 
of  a  devastating  conventional  war  in 
Europe  even  as  the  nuclear  threat  is 
being  reduced. 

We  must  not  forget.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  risk  that 
NATO  forces  could  be  defeated  quick- 
ly by  the  Soviets  and  their  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  in  a  nonnuclear  war  in 
Europe.  That  means  that  we  and  our 
NATO  partners  could  be  faced  with 
the  very  difficult  choice  of  escalating 
the  conflict  by   using  battlefield  or 
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sistent  in  the  pursuit  of  our  quest  for 
a  conventional  arms  control  agree- 
ment between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
keep  this  risk  in  context.  While  it  does 
present  a  problem  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  address,  it  does  not  under- 
mine this  treaty.  The  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  Europe  re- 
mains unchanged,  and  we  and  our 
NATO  allies  continue  to  have  a  wide 
range  of  options,  both  conventional 
and  nuclear,  that  provide  deterrence 
against  aggression. 

The  administration  testified  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committe  that  the 
INF  Treaty  will  not  increase  the 
threat  to  our  security.  They  made  it 
clear  that  we  have  as  much,  or  more, 
to  gain  than  the  Soviets  from  the 
elimination  of  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear missiles.  The  treaty  is  also 
strongly  supported  by  our  NATO 
allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by  re- 
stating what  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  be- 
lieve this  treaty  makes  a  modest  but 
useful  contribution  to  NATO  security. 
It  is  only  a  first  step,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant first  step.  I  support  this 
treaty;  I  will  vote  to  ratify  it.  I  believe 
that,  on  balance,  this  is  a  good  treaty 
and  that  it  furthers  our  efforts  to 
obtain  world  peace. 

I  thank  the  managers  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  very  much  for  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  and  ratify  this 
treaty.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spent  endless  hours  and  days, 
over  months,  listening  to  experts  and 
to  the  negotiators;  negotiators  explain 
the  treaty,  the  experts  their  point  of 
view.  This  is  a  very  difficult  treaty, 
Mr.  President,  and  very  different  from 
many  that  come  before  the  Senate  in 
that  it  involves  a  combination  of  arms 
and  treaty  obligations  between  the 
two  major  superpowers.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  had  extensive  in- 
volvement by  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  has  just  commented. 

What  I  have  been  concerned  about, 
Mr.  President,  as  this  has  proceeded,  is 
that  we  not  drop  from  policy  consider- 
ations, which  are  treaty  consider- 
ations, into  technical  detailed  argu- 
ments on  specific  weapons  systems. 

I  hope  that  will  not  happen  during 
the  course  of  this  treaty  because  trea- 


ties are  like  constitutions.  They  state 
general  but  specific  principles.  But 
they  are  not  like  legislation,  where 
you  go  into  every  detail. 

There  will  be  discussions  on  this 
floor  during  the  course  of  this  debate 
about  very  detailed  weapons  systems. 
It  was  well  stated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  hearing  that  we  held  this 
Monday,  that  they  have,  really,  faced 
a  new  series  of  problems  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  am  sure  is  well 
aware  of.  because  they  put  the  teams 
together  to  discuss  how  they  would 
implement  the  treaty  before  the 
treaty  was  ratified. 

Many  of  us  were  surprised  that  we 
were  all  of  a  sudden  debating  length  of 
missiles,  power  of  x  rays  and  so  on; 
and  it  was  occasioned  by  the,  I  think, 
excellent  and  detailed  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  officials  involved  in 
this  to  attempt  to  set  up  the  operating 
teams  that  will  implement  this  treaty. 
By  "implement  it"  I  mean  conduct  the 
inspections  and  go  through  a  very  new 
regime,  a  very  new  regime  which  is 
onsite  inspection,  and  have  it  done 
within  the  time  periods  of  the  treaty. 
But  I  want  to  stress  that  these  are 
not  treaty  matters.  These  are  matters 
of  whether  or  not  the  treaty  is  being 
carried  out  and  how  well  it  is  being 
carried  out. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  have  risen  today 
to  state  that  this  treaty  has  been  dis- 
sected and  examined  in  minute  detail 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
over  months. 

The  weapons  systems  themselves 
have  been  examined  in  detail  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  over 
months,  to  be  certain  that  what  the 
negotiators  said  they  mean  and  what 
the  treaty  says  it  means. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  to  treat  it  as 
a  constitutional  provision  and  treat  it 
as  a  whole  so  that  we  use  what  is  being 
established  as  the  authorized  esti- 
mates of  the  negotiators.  There  will  be 
reference  on  the  floor  to  certain  tech- 
nical things  that  came  up  out  of  the 
discussions  between  the  teams.  And 
there  will  be  an  "agreed  minute"  dis- 
cussed. And  there  will  be  a  diplomatic 
note  discussed. 

All  of  these  are  matters  and  means 
of  establishing  the  meaning  of  this 
document,  just  as  we  establish 
through  Supreme  Court  decisions  the 
meaning  of  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  simply  state  to  the  President  that 
this  can  be  very  difficult  when  you  go 
to  basic  meanings.  I  remember  very 
well  the  debate  over  specific  provisions 
of  what  was  a  high  crime  and  a  high 
misdemeanor.  Nobody  really  knew 
what  it  was.  You  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
cases  on  that.  It  just  occurs,  and  then 
the  Senate  will  have  to  make  deci- 
sions. 


I  hope  we  will  ratify  this  treaty.  It  is 
a  sound  treaty.  It  deserves  our  confi- 
dence and  support.  It  has  been  worked 
on  for  many  years  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  by  administrations  and  by  people 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  second 
point,  which  is:  I  am  very  hopeful,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  treaty  is  ratified 
prior  to  the  summit  meeting  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  I  have  stated  that 
previously  on  the  floor.  I  want  to  state 
it  again.  I  think  that  this  treaty  repre- 
sents an  important  symbol.  It  is  more 
than  a  symbol.  It  is  a  very  operative 
treaty,  and  it  establishes  some  impor- 
tant new  principles. 

I  mentioned  onsite  inspection.  It 
also,  for  the  first  time,  removes  a 
whole  set  of  nuclear  weapons.  These 
are  very  important  principles  that  I 
hope  will  be  built  on.  But  to  build  on 
them,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  aliso  try  to  indicate  to  the  parties 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  to 
our  NATO  allies,  who  have  stood  very 
firm  in  this  matter,  that  we  believe  in 
this  treaty,  we  want  it  to  happen,  that 
we  are  all  standing  together  and  that 
discussions  at  the  summit  not  be  any 
Icind  of  recriminations  about  whether 
or  not  this  treaty  is  in  effect,  but 
begin  to  be  a  discussion  about  what 
are  the  next  steps  that  we  can  make 
toward  a  more  important,  in  the  sense 
of  numbers,  and  more  permanent  arms 
control  regime. 

I  think  the  potential  for  this  Presi- 
dent and  the  present  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
statements  and  to  move  toward  the 
START  Treaty  which,  again,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  a  50-percent  reduction  in  nu- 
clear warheads,  is  possible  if  they  can 
discuss  this  at  the  summit. 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  a 
treaty  ratified  so  that  that  discussion 
can  go  forward  because  while  this  is  a 
small  military  step  forward,  and  there 
will  be  arguments  and  statements  on 
the  floor,  and  they  are  correct,  that 
this  only  involves  3  percent  of  the  war- 
heads on  each  side;  that  there  can  be 
retargeting  of  other  warhead.  And  it 
does  not  really  change  in  many  ways 
the  nuclear  balance.  It  does  change  in 
very  important  foreign  policy  ways  the 
manner  in  which  we  relate  to  our 
allies  in  Europe  and  the  principle  that 
the  two  superpowers  are  prepared  to 
step  back  from  an  endless  arms  race 
and  begin  to  rebuild  their  economic 
strength  of  the  two  economies. 

This  is  a  window  in  time  which  may 
not  repeat  itself  for  several  decades 
where  this  might  occur. 

None  of  us  would  vote  for  this 
treaty,  Mr.  President,  if  we  felt  that  it 
jeopardized  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  I  can  state  from  recent 
experience  in  visiting  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  would  not  either.  There  are 
significant  groups  within  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  a  minority,  in  my 
opinion,    and    there    are    significant 


groups  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they 
are  also  a  minority,  that  do  not  trust 
one  another  and  would  not  sign  any 
kind  of  treaty. 

This  point  of  view  will  also  be  pre- 
sented, but  the  great  hunger  and 
desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  and,  most  important,  through- 
out Europe,  to  which  this  most  direct- 
ly applies,  it  that  we  should  step  back 
from  the  arms  race  and  begin  to 
pursue  peace  in  a  better  and  more  sig- 
nificant manner. 

The  reason  that  I  state  that  the 
military  aspects  of  this  should  not  be 
the  overriding  concern  is  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
still  have  pointed  at  one  another  over 
25.000  nuclear  warheads.  That  means 
even  after  the  implementation  of  this 
treaty,  there  is  an  overwhelming  nu- 
clear danger  in  this  world. 

All  of  the  targets  can  be  covered  by 
all  kinds  of  weapons.  We  will  hear 
acronyms  of  GLCM's  and  SLCM's.  but 
there  are  all  kinds  of  acronyms  for 
weapons  that  will  be  stated. 

I  do  not  mind  the  discussion  going 
on  on  this,  but  I  hope  that  it  does  not 
divert  us  from  the  primary  mission  of 
this,  which  is  to  take  a  foreign  policy 
issue  that  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
our  allies  and  has  been  implemented 
since  the  Montebello  decision,  to  both 
deploy  Pershing  missiles  and  to  pursue 
this  treaty  started  on  a  double  track 
and  has  been  carried  out  by  our  allies. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  time  for  all 
of  us  to  be  learning  of  nuclear  arms 
control.  Children  must  learn  to  crawl 
before  they  can  walk,  and  we  must  re- 
solve some  important  principles  of 
arms  control  before  we  can  implement 
a  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

This  treaty  represents  for  the  first 
time  the  superpowers  in  agreement  to 
eliminate  an  entire  class  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  may  well  be  the  way 
that  we  should  approach  the  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  arms. 

Second,  a  verification  system  has 
been  established  in  this  treaty  which, 
for  the  first  time,  builds  on  the  princi- 
ple of  onsite  inspection.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  remember  as 
we  are  discussing  this  and  stating  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  the  Soviets 
limit  our  examination  of  certain  sites, 
that  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
people  in  the  armed  services  and  the 
military  of  the  United  States  who  do 
not  want  to  have  the  Soviets  do  cer- 
tain things  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  carefully  balanced  treaty 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  tampered 
with  in  this  verification  system  be- 
cause the  Joint  Chiefs  have  all  testi- 
fied in  support  of  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  sus- 
pend? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  will  be 
happy  to  suspend. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDTTRE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
debate  and  for  further  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  the  memoranda  and  the 
protocols,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  heretofore  were  agreed  to,  be  ex- 
tended until  2  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
offering  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  am  advised  on  our  side  that 
that  would  be  fully  acceptable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  ask  unaminous  con- 
sent that  the  intervening  time  then  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  as  here- 
tofore, between  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees,  and  my  designee  will 
be  Mr.  Pell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  feature  of  this 
treaty,  which  is  very  important  and 
can  be  used  as  a  policy  precedent  for 
the  future,  is  that  the  Sqviet  Union 
has  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  reduce 
a  greater  number  of  their  warheads 
than  has  the  United  States.  This  was 
done  because  they  had  deployed  four 
times  as  many  of  the  SS-20's  as  we 
had  of  the  Pershings.  This  is  a  very 
important  principle  for  the  future,  Mr. 
President,  because  as  we  discuss  in 
arms  control  debate  on  this  floor  not 
only  the  reduction  of  the  total  number 
of  nuclear  weapons  but  the  reduction 
of  the  total  number  of  conventional 
forces  in  Europe,  it  will  involve  the  re- 
duction by  the  Soviet  Union  of  more 
tanks  than  on  the  NATO  side  but  may 
involve  the  United  States  having  to 
agree  to  a  reduction  of  more  tactical 
aircraft  than  the  Soviets. 

Asymmetrical  reductions,  therefore, 
are  an  important  principle  which  this 
treaty  also  contains.  All  of  these  are  ■ 
important  to  the  future  of  a  START 
agreement  on  nuclear  weapons  or  a 
mutual  reduction  of  force  agreement 
in  Europe. 

This  also  can  be  important  in  terms 
ultimately  of  chemical  weapons  or  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
I  would  hope  also  that  we  do  not— and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try- 
reject  this  treaty  or  kill  it  with  killer 
amendments.  While  I  pointed  out  that 
the  military  significance  may  be  small 
in  the  sense  that  there  are  so  many 
more  nuclear  weapons  and  so  many 
conventional  arms,  it  has  enormous 
political  significance.  This  treaty  has 
strengthened,  Mr.  President,  the 
NATO  alliance  because  we  have  car- 
ried out  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
will  by  ratifying  this  treaty,  a  solemn 
agreement  we  made  with  our  NATO 
allies  to  both  negotiate  for  the  remov- 
al of  the  SS-20  intermediate  range  and 
other  intermediate-range  missiles  and 
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telligence  estimates  on  Soviet  SS-20's, 
or  the  soundness  of  the  verification 
regime  called  for  in  this  treaty,  in  my 
opinion  he  has  not  made  a  compelling 
case  against  this  treaty. 

I  have  appreciated  and  found  very 
helpful  the  contribution  to  the  treaty 
debate  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  Their  reports  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rep- 
resented thorough  and  very  detailed 
smd  insightful  commentary  on  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  treaty.  The  five  key  issues 
that  were  raised  in  their  reports  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
been  resolved.  We  had  a  lengthy  hear- 
ing called  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  discuss  this. 

The  Ambassadors  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  there  for  extensive  hearings,  and 
it  was  made  clear  at  that  time  in  testi- 
mony concerning  the  meaning  of  arti- 
cle 14  of  this  treaty  there  is  in  no  way 
a  noncircimivention  provision  in  this 
treaty  and  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  cooperation  with  our  allies.  In 
fact,  it  is  really  a  boilerplate  provision. 
Second,  the  ban  on  conventional 
ground  launched  cruise  missiles  was 
included  in  the  treaty  for  very  specific 
and  important  verification  reasons. 
Any  effort  to  amend  this  treaty  to 
allow  conventionally  armed-groimd- 
laimched  cruise  missiles  should  be 
soundly  rejected  because  it  has  the  po- 
tential to  exacerbate  the  existing  con- 
ventional imbalance  in  Europe.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  a  far  better  position  than 
the  United  States  to  exploit  such  a  ca- 
pability. 

Mr.  President,  we  discussed  as  Eng- 
lish students  the  so-called  double  neg- 
ative In  article  6  and  we  resolved  that 
problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  lan- 
guage in  article  6  cannot  possibly  be 
construed,  and  there  was  long  argu- 
ment on  this  to  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  a  second  stage  of  the  SS-25 
which  is  interchangeable  with  the 
second  stage  of  the  SS-20. 

Fourth,  the  issue  of  possible  circum- 
vention of  the  treaty  on  the  testing  of 
missiles  was  straightforwardly  ad- 
dressed. The  remaining  issues  raised 
during  the  course  of  the  interaction  of 
the  committees,  the  so-called  futures 
issues  and  the  technical  issues  have  all 
been  resolved,  Mr.  President.  These 
have  been  pursued  by  specific  negotia- 
tions, by  the  creation  as  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  statement  of  a  diplomat- 
ic note  and  an  agreed  minute.  And  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  officially  stated  their  position, 
and  it  has  been  clearly  done. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  many 
of  these  problems  came  up  because  of 
the  establishment  of  the  technical  im- 
plication teams.  I  think  those  have 
been  resolved.  The  only  condition 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee adopted  to  this  treaty  just  reaf- 


firms a  fundamental  constitutional 
principle  relating  to  the  treaty  power. 
It  just  simply  reaffirms  and  requires 
that  those  principles  govern  the  U.S. 
Govenmient's  interpretation  of  the 
treaty.  I  frankly  wish  we  had  not  had 
to  attach  this  condition  to  the  treaty, 
but  after  a  long  and  detailed  consider- 
ation, it  was  the  majority  choice,  and  I 
have  supported  it,  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  so  we  do  not  have  any 
cloud  of  uncertainty. 

I  would  have  hoped,  and  I  still  hope, 
that  the  so-called  Sofaer  doctrine  will 
not  interfere  with  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty. 

In  simmiary,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  reason  now  we  cannot  move  for- 
ward with  this  treaty  in  a  timely  way 
to  ratify  it  prior  to  the  simmiit.  If  we 
do  not  do  so,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  missed  a  historic  opportunity  to 
urge  the  superpower  relationship 
along  a  constructive  course.  This  is  not 
an  easy  relationship,  Mr.  President. 
And  it  is  not  going  to  be  for  the  rest  of 
my  generation's  time  or  for  the  next 
one.  But  to  fail  to  ratify  this  treaty 
would  mean  that  we,  as  a  generation, 
have  missed  a  historic  opportunity  and 
would  leave  us  open  to  criticism  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Ultimately  the  importance  of  this 
treaty,  Mr.  President,  reaches  beyond 
the  superpower  relationship  which 
will  change  as  the  decades  pass.  It 
reaches  into  United  States  and  Soviet 
relations  with  Europe.  It  will  have  an 
effect  on  our  ability  to  slow  down 
international  weapons  proliferation 
because  it  is  no  secret,  Mr.  President, 
and  this  concerns  this  Senator  deeply, 
that  countries  like  China  and  India 
have  repeatedly  said  the  condition  for 
abandoning  their  nuclear  option  was  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
powers to  curb  their  nuclear  weapons 
appetites. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  send  a 
clear  message  to  these  nations.  We  do 
not  want  them  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons— and  to  the  other  nations 
who  may  be  developing  them.  That,  to 
me,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that 
we  as  a  nation  and,  yes,  the  Soviet 
Union,  face  as  well  as  those  who  have 
nuclear  weapons  is— to  prevent  their 
proliferation. 

This  is  a  historic  agreement.  The 
Senate  committees  have  worked  weU. 
The  treaty  is  not  perfect.  No  docu- 
ment created  by  human  hands  ever 
will  be.  There  could  have  been  things 
maybe  drawn  a  little  differently.  But 
this  treaty  is  the  best  thing  to  come 
along  in  arms  control  for  a  long  time, 
Mr.  President.  It  deserves  our  timely 
and  earnest  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  Senate  ratification. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much   time   as  the   distinguished 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  re- 
quire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  INF 
Treaty  because  I  believe  that  it  is  an 
excellent  treaty  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  President,  as  this  debate 
moves  forward  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned that  the  condition  relating  to 
ABM  reinterpretation,  also  encom- 
passing the  so-called  Sofaer  doctrine, 
may  prove  to  be  a  detrimental  factor 
and  could  even  destroy  the  ratification 
of  the  INF  Treaty  if  that  issue  is 
pushed  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  ABM  reinterpre- 
tation condition,  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report  as  the  Biden  condi- 
tion—the ABM  reinterpretation  condi- 
tion I  believe  to  be  a  more  accurate 
name— revises  international  law  on 
treaty  interpretation.  It  confuses  U.S. 
constitutional  law  on  treaty  ratifica- 
tion. And,  I  submit,  Mr.  Piesident, 
that  it  inserts  a  Trojan  horse  or  per- 
haps a  booby  trap,  not  to  mix  meta- 
phors, into  these  deliberations  on  the 
INF  Treaty. 

In  effect,  this  ABM  reinterpretation 
condition  establishes  realistically 
viewed  a  two-treaty  doctrine.  It  estab- 
lishes an  approach  that  there  is  a 
treaty  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  second  treaty  between  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  United  States 
Senate.  And  the  amplification  of  this 
postulate,  which  is  set  forth  at  length 
in  chapter  IX  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  on  the 
INF  Treaty  entitled  "Treaty  Interpre- 
tation, Condition  Approved  by  the 
Committee,"  in  effect  gives  primacy  to 
the  agreements  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Senate.  It  creates  con- 
fusion and  contradiction.  And  it  really 
represents  a  turf  battle  extraordinaire 
where  the  Senate  seeks  to  establish  its 
primacy. 

Mr.  President,  on  treaties  today,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  having  more  trouble  with  the 
United  States  Senate  than  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  During  the  course  of  my  com- 
ments this  morning,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  outline  the  legal  considerations 
as  to  what  this  ABM  reinterpretation 
condition  realistically  does,  how  it 
changes  the  international  law  on 
treaty  interpretation,  how  it  changes 
and  confuses  U.S.  constitutional  law 
on  treaty  ratifications  and  how,  if  pur- 
sued by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  advocates  of  the 
ABM  reinterpretation  condition,  it 
may  really  sink  the  INF  ratification 
process. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  treaty  itself, 
I  support  the  treaty.  It  moves  forward 


on  a  significant  reduction  in  warheads. 
It  has  great  potential  in  and  of  itself, 
and  as  a  signal  for  the  future  as  to 
arms  control  and  arms  reduction.  It  es- 
tablishes a  principle  of  onsite  inspec- 
tion which  is  new,  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee  on  which  I 
serve. 

There  are  some  issues  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  in  terms  of  Soviet  compli- 
ance, and  we  have  learned  from  expe- 
rience, perhaps  even  bitter  experience, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  verifica- 
tion, that  trust  is  really  not  a  realistic 
alternative  in  international  affairs  of 
this  sort;  that  is,  addressed  by  itself. 
But  there  must  be  adequate  verifica- 
tion and  adequate  assurances  of  Soviet 
compliance. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  with  the  accession 
to  power  of  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  into 
a  new  era;  and  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  negotiate  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  carefully  and  deliber- 
ately, I  believe  we  should  do  so. 

The  Soviets  have  injected  into  their 
approach  recently  certain  elements  of 
a  free  society;  and  if  they  promote  this 
kind  of  attitude,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  a  much 
tougher  adversary  in  the  years  ahead, 
because  we  have  seen  by  the  experi- 
ence in  our  country  and  in  other  de- 
mocracies that  when  people  are  free  to 
utilize  their  energies  in  a  constructive 
way,  they  have  much  more  creativity, 
much  more  productivity.  So  if  this  line 
is  pursued  by  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
could  be  a  much  tougher  adversary  in 
the  future.  Of  course,  we  can  only  ob- 
serve that.  But  to  the  extent  that 
their  new  attitude  comports  with 
United  States  self-interests,  we  ought 
to  utilize  this  opportunity. 

As  I  say,  they  may  become  a  tougher 
adversary,  or  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
future,  if  they  really  move  to  a  free  so- 
ciety, they  may  not  be  an  adversary  at 
all.  If  they  could  come  to  share  demo- 
cratic values,  which  is  a  long,  long  way 
off,  they  could  be  a  nation  with  which 
we  could  have  peaceful,  harmonious 
relations,  as  we  do  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Israel,  and  other  demo- 
cratic societies. 

For  the  time  being,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in 
these  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  have  been  concerns  expressed 
by  the  Intelligence  Committee  on  the 
adequacy  of  technical  inspection.  It  is 
our  hope  that  we  may  be  moving  to  a 
solution  of  those  concerns.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  verification  is  adequate 
as  to  INF,  but  it  is  important  to  en- 
hance and  improve  the  technical  in- 
spection facilities  in  the  United  States 
as  we  move  ahead  on  the  discussions 


on    the    Strategic    Arms    Reduction 
Talks. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors who  have  taken  the  floor,  who 
have  urged  that  we  move  forward  with 
deliberation  to  conclude  the  discus- 
sions on  the  INF  Treaty,  if  we  can. 
before  the  President  goes  to  Moscow 
for  the  summit  later  this  month.  But  I 
do  believe  that  we  ought  not  be  bound 
by  the  clock.  We  could  work  long 
hours,  we  could  work  weekends,  and  I 
think  we  could  conclude  our  debate 
here  in  order  to  have  a  united  front 
between  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  President  when  President  Reagan 
goes  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  INP 
Treaty  is  a  victory  for  the  U.S.  policy 
of  strength  and  a  vindication  for  the 
emphasis  which  this  body,  the  House, 
and  the  executive  branch  have  put  on 
defense  in  the  course  of  the  past  7Vi 
years. 

I  believe,  further,  that  the  INF 
Treaty  is  a  victory,  a  vindication,  for 
President  Reagan,  who  set  forth  the 
zero-zero  option  in  1981.  There  were 
many  problems  with  our  NATO  allies 
on  the  Pershing  II's  and  the  cruise 
missiles,  but  that  policy  has  resulted 
in  the  total  elimination  of  the  theater 
weapons  as  defined  in  the  INF  Treaty. 

The  Senate  encouraged  President 
Reagan  to  move  ahead  with  the 
summit  talks  by  resolution  which  I  of- 
fered and  were  passed  in  1982,  1983. 
1984,  and  1985,  but  the  President 
moved  on  his  own  timetable. 

I  had  personal  experience  with  the 
timetable  which  President  Reagan 
saw,  on  occasions,  when  I  was  asked  to 
meet  with  the  President  in  those 
famous  one-on-one  sessions  on  issues 
such  as  the  MX.  The  President  urged 
my  support  for  the  MX,  and  I  asked 
about  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  goes  back  to  1983.  The 
President  said  he  was  not  ready.  The 
President  has  moved  at  his  own  speed. 
For  those  who  say  that  he  may  be  dis- 
interested or  languid  on  some  subjects, 
he  is  certainly  not  disinterested  or  de- 
tached on  the  issue  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan's  timetable  has 
come  to  be  the  dominant  timetable.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  to  the 
extent  we  can— not  nishing  to  judg- 
ment, taking  time  in  deliberation;  but, 
if  it  is  possible,  and  this  Senator  be- 
lieves it  is,  to  enable  the  President  to 
take  with  him  to  Moscow  an  INF 
Treaty  which  has  been  ratified  by  this 
body. 

However,  Mr.  President,  if  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  to  ratify  the  INF  Treaty,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  do  so  if  we 
include  within  the  ratification  process 
the  so-called  ABM  reinterpretation 
condition.  That  condition,  denominat- 
ed in  the  committee  report  as  the 
Biden  condition  but,  again  I  say,  more 
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the  Senate  at  the  time  of  Senate  consent  to 
ratification. 

The  condition  then  refers  to  the  text 
of  the  treaty  and  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding between  the  Senate  and 
the  executive  branch,  but  the  critical 
factor  is  the  elevation  of  this  principle 
as  to  what  the  executive  agreed  to 
with  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  realistic  fact  is  that  such  an  un- 
derstanding may  be  at  variance  with 
what  the  United  States  agreed  to  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  not  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  has  that 
is  the  first  determinative  factor  as  to 
what  the  treaty  is.  It  is  important  but 
it  is  not  the  first  determinative  factor. 

In  determining  what  is  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  cases  of  ambigu- 
ities, the  law  is  clear  that  the  negotiat- 
ing record  and  the  subsequent  prac- 
tices of  the  parties  are  critical  factors 
in  that  evaluation. 

This  matter  has  been  addressed  by 
many,  many  legal  scholars,  many  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  of  this  body,  and 
there  is  agreement  that  relevant  con- 
siderations involve  the  negotiating 
record  and  the  subsequent  practices  of 
the  parties. 

That  is  specified  again  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Societe  Nationale 
case  again  at  page  10  of  the  slip  opin- 
ion when  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

History,  the  negotiations,  and  the  practi- 
cal construction  adopted  by  the  parties  may 
be  relevant. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  refers  to 
the  word  "may"  it  is  done  in  a  context 
that  the  relevancy  depends  upon  the 
facts  of  a  specific  case.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  makes  it  plain  that  the 
negotiations,  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
history,  the  negotiating  record  and  the 
practical  construction  adopted  by  the 
parties,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
subsequent  practices  of  the  parties, 
are  vital  factors  in  treaty  interpreta- 
tion. 

What  does  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  do  with  that  funda- 
mentally established  law?  It  turns  it 
upside  down. 

At  page  101  of  the  committee  report, 
the  committee  starts  to  take  up  the 
INF  Treaty  negotiating  record  and 
starts  to  discuss  the  considerations  as 
to  what  the  negotiating  record  means, 
and  it  comes  to  this  conclusion. 

I  am  beginning  in  the  middle  of  a 
paragraph,  because  I  believe  that  is  a 
fair  reading  of  what  the  committee 
says.  "Such  documents"— referring  to 
the  negotiating  record— 'need  not 
have  been  examined  for  consistency 
and  should  not  be  deemed  material  to 
U.S.  interpretation  to  the  INF  Treaty 
insofar  as  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  executive  branch's  formal  presen- 
tation of  the  INF  Treaty." 

Focus,  Mr.  President,  on  that  conclu- 
sion such  documents  are  not  material. 


Now  that  is  a  revolutionary  state- 
ment, contradicting  years,  decades, 
centuries  of  interpretation  of  treaties. 

And  the  conrmiittee  seeks  to  exclude 
the  negotiating  record  auid  the  subse- 
quent practices  of  the  parties  in  the 
committee's  effort  to  place  sole  reli- 
ance on  what  they  say  is  the  Senate's 
understanding. 

This  is  an  effort  to  elevate  the  Sen- 
ate's understanding  to  a  new  height  in 
interpretation,  and  that  simply  re- 
writes the  international  law  on  treaty 
interpretation,  which  is  that  a  treaty 
reflects  the  intent  of  the  parties.  The 
parties  are  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Senate  is  not  an  independent  party. 

What  this  committee  report  does  is 
to  decimate  the  treaty  if  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  committee 
thinks  may  be  the  Senate's  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
then  moves  on  to  a  discussion— I  might 
say  a  tortured  discussion— of  how  the 
Senate  comes  to  its  understanding, 
and  it  refers  to  "explicit  understand- 
ing" and  'implicit  understanding."  Ex- 
plicit understandings  are  easy.  They 
are  reservations  and  they  are  under- 
standings. Implicit  understandings  are 
much  more  complicated.  Had  there 
been  an  explicit  understanding  of 
narrow  versus  broad,  this  issue  would 
never  have  arisen  in  the  context  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  would  not  have 
arisen  in  the  context  of  the  INF 
Treaty.  The  fact  is  that  on  the  ABM 
record,  there  was  no  explicit  under- 
standing not  reflected  in  the  reserva- 
tion, not  reflected  in  an  understand- 
ing, not  reflected  in  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  not  really  or  clearly 
reflected  in  any  of  the  proceedings 
before  any  of  the  Senate  committees. 

The  committee  report  then  goes  on 
to  try  to  delineate  what  is  meant  by 
•implicit  understandings,"  and  the 
committee  report  refers  at  page  93  to 
this  definition: 

Where  several  [Executive]  statements  are 
made  and  there  is  general  acceptance  of 
their  tenor,  that  is  the  Senate  understand- 
ing. 

Page  94  of  the  committee  report 
then  reviews  few  or  inconsistent  state- 
ments and  says: 

•  •  •  where  the  indicia  of  intent  (again,  in- 
cluding unchallenged  Executive  communica- 
tions or  explanations)  are  several  and  large- 
ly consistent,  an  implicit  intent  can  reason- 
ably be  concluded  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  repetitious 
ambiguity  in  this  committee  report. 
What  the  committee  essentially  comes 
to  on  the  conclusion  is  that  these  im- 
plicit understandings  have  no  realistic 
meaning  where  there  is  a  factual  claim 
of  pervasive  ambiguity.  That  is  the 
reference  at  page  106  of  the  conmiittee 
report  in  reference  to  "a  factual  claim 
of  pervasive  ambiguity." 
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The  law  is  plain  that  where  the 
treaty  is  ambiguous,  it  is  a  matter  for 
interpretation  for  the  executive 
branch.  As  the  committee  report 
notes,  the  law  on  treaty  interpretation 
is  the  same  law  which  follows  on  the 
interpretation  of  congressional  intent 
on  the  statute,  and  that  standard  is 
specified  in  the  opinion  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Japan  Whaling  Association  versus 
American  Cetacean  Society  with  the 
following  language  at  page  11: 

[I]f  a  statute  is  silent  or  ambiguous  with 
respect  to  the  question  at  issue,  our  long- 
standing practice  is  to  defer  to  the  "execu- 
tive department's  construction  of  the  statu- 
tory scheme  it  is  entrusted  to  administer." 

And  then  the  Court  goes  on  to  say: 
[Ulnless  the  legislative  intent  of  the  en- 
actment shows  with  sufficient  clarity  that 
the  agency  construction  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  history  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  it  is  plain— and  this  can 
be  documented  at  length  if  we  get  into 
that  extensive  discussion.  The  com- 
ments that  I  am  making  today  are 
really  only  an  introduction  to  the  legal 
issues  on  this  point  and  only  an  intro- 
duction to  a  few  of  the  factual  consid- 
erations. But  if  we  get  involved  in  the 
ABM  issue,  it  is  plain  that  there  were, 
at  most,  a  few  comments  on  the  state- 
ment and  those  comments  were  incon- 
sistent. 

The  Supreme  Court  deals  with  that 
situation  again  in  the  Japanese  Whal- 
ing case  at  page  18  saying:  "It  may  be 
that  in  the  legislative  history  of  these 
amendments"— referring  to  the  issue 
in  the  Japanese  Whaling  case- 
There  are  scattered  statements  hinting  at 
the  per  se  rule  advocated  by  respondents, 
but  read  as  a  whole,  we  are  quite  uncon- 
vinced that  this  history  clearly  indicates, 
contrary  to  what  we  and  the  Secretary  have 
concluded  is  a  permissible  reading  of  the 
statute.  •  •  • 

The  Court  makes  it  plain  in  that  cir- 
cumstance it  is  the  executive  branch 
which  must  make  the  interpretation, 
just  as  the  law  is  plain  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  make  the  interpreta- 
tion in  a  treaty. 

This  same  doctrine  had  been  articu- 
lated in  the  case  of  Chevron  U.S.A. 
versus  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  Inc.  in  1984,  when  the  Court 
pointed  out  at  page  843  of  467  United 
States  that  if  a  court,  employing  tradi- 
tional tools  of  statutory  construction, 
ascertains  the  Congress  had  an  inten- 
tion on  the  precise  question  at  issue, 
that  intention  is  the  law  and  must  be 
given  effect. 

And  then,  on  the  same  page,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  says: 
"[I]f  the  statute  is  silent  or  ambiguous 
with  respect  to  the  specific  issue,  the 
question  for  the  court  is  whether  the 
agency's  answer  is  based  on  a  permissi- 
ble construction  of  the  statute." 

Mr.  President,  if  we  get  into  the  de- 
tails of  ABM,  I  submit  that  we  will 


find  that  there  is  that  kind  of  ambigu- 
ity which  leaves  it  up  to  the  executive 
branch  to  make  that  determination  in 
accordance  with  clear-cut  internation- 
al law  and  in  accordance  with  clear-cut 
U.S.  constitutional  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  I  am  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  rather  complex  se- 
quence, but  it  is  too  late  now,  so  I  do 
yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's courtesy. 

I  did  not  quite  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  argument  on 
these  last  three  issues,  because  on 
page  107  there  is  a  summary  which 
states  clearly  the  committee's  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  interpret  and  implement, 
which  the  Senator  has  stated.  There  is 
a  clear  conclusion  by  the  committee 
not  to  have  the  ABM  dispute  in  this 
treaty  but  that  the  sole  issue  that  was 
raised  was  the  Sofaer  doctrine  of  rein- 
terpreting. 

The  cases  that  have  been  cited  by 
the  Senator  involve  an  interpretation, 
not  a  question  where  there  has  been  a 
practice  followed  and  a  series  of  prece- 
dents followed  under  the  treaty. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  why 
he  had  raised  this  when  I  believe  that 
the  sole  issue  that  is  involved  in  the 
so-called  condition  here  is  not  power 
to  interpret,  it  is  not  every  statement 
raised,  it  is  not  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  that  case,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  the  President  or  the  executive 
branch  reinterpreting  a  treaty  as  op- 
posed to  the  President  saying  that  the 
treaty  should  be  abrogated,  which  the 
President  has  the  right  to  do,  and 
start  over. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  to  address 
the  reinterpretation  and  answer  my 
question  of  have  we  not  answered 
those  questions  on  page  107. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  form  Washing- 
ton for  raising  the  question,  because  it 
illustrates  my  point.  This  chapter, 
chapter  IX,  is  a  detailed  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  Sofaer  doctrine.  It  is  a  de- 
tailed effort  to  weigh  in  on  the  argu- 
ment on  the  narrow  versus  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  better  illustrated 
than  the  committee  report  itself  at 
page  97  where  the  committee  says  that 
the  whole  issue  was  unnecessary  for 
consideration. 

The  second  full  paragraph  on  page 
97  reads: 

The  committee  notes  that,  in  one  respect, 
its  action  in  including  this  Condition  in  the 
INF  Treaty's  resolution  of  ratification  was 
unnecessary  insofar  as  principles  which  in- 
herently apply  to  the  INF  Treaty  would 
apply  even  in  the  absence  of  any  Senate 
action  affirming  them. 


Then  the  committee  goes  on  to  say: 
Given  the  circumstances,  however,  the 
committee  judged  that  to  fail  to  affirm  such 
principles  could  suggest  some  degree  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Sofaer  Doctrine,  which 
the  committee  views  as  an  Executive  at- 
tempt to  assert  an  unconstitutional  arroga- 
tion  of  the  Treay  Power.  In  this  sense,  the 
committee  views  the  Biden  Condition,  para- 
doxically, as  both  unnecessary  and  highly 
significant. 

It  is  amazing  to  this  Senator  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would  include  this  lengthy  chapter 
and  inject  this  issue  into  the  INF 
debate  when  the  committee  concedes 
that  it  is  unnecessary  except  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  conrunittee's  effort  in  this 
proceeding  to  discredit  the  so-called 
Sofaer  Doctrine  and  the  committee's 
effort  to  prejudice  the  ABM  contro- 
versy on  narrow  versus  broad. 

When  the  Senator  from  Washington 
points  to  page  107  as  to  the  commit- 
tee's summary,  the  committee  then 
starts  to  recite  what  the  interpretation 
issue  is  and  what  it  is  not.  But  in  the 
course  of  that  extended  discussion,  it 
repeatedly  says  what  the  interpreta- 
tion is  not  opposed  to  what  it  is. 

It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  this  record 
that  the  committee  seeks  to  deal  with 
the  Sofaer  Doctrine  and  the  ABM 
narrow  versus  broad  issue  because  the 
committee  so  often  says  that  is  is  not 
dealing  with  those  issues. 

Again  and  again  and  again  the  com- 
mittee says,  "We  do  not  deal  with  the 
Sofaer  Doctrine.  We  do  not  deal  with 
ABM.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  these 
issues  up  at  this  time."  And  then, 
elaborately,  for  more  than  20  pages, 
running  from  the  start  of  the  chapter 
at  page  86  until  the  conclusion  of  108, 
the  committee  deals  with  these  doc- 
trines. 

It  is  plain,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Washington,  that  the  law  is  the  law.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  raise  an  issue  and 
knock  it  down  if  it  is  an  irrelevancy. 
The  elaborate  pains  that  the  commit- 
tee went  to  on  the  Sofaer  Doctrine  re- 
lates to  its  concern  to  bring  the  ABM 
issue  into  this  debate. 

That  is  why  this  Senator  says  this 
issue  should  have  been  left  out  by  the 
committee  and,  when  the  committee 
did  not  leave  it  out,  the  Senate  ought 
to  overrule  the  committee  and  exclude 
it  from  consideration,  because  when 
we  begin  a  serious  debate  on  this 
issue— not  to  suggest  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  are  not  serious,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  not  seri- 
ous—when we  begin  an  intense  debate 
on  this  subject,  we  will  make  the 
issues  raised  by  Senator  Helms  look 
&bbr6vi£it^6cl. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  issue  in  this  case  is 
very  different  from  the  ABM  Treaty, 
in  that  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  has 
been  carefully  excluded  by  the  com- 
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Pennsylvania  also,  because 
debate  we  have  a  factual 
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ex^utive  branch  statements 
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Senate  acquiesce  in  an  erroneous 
statement  of  law  by  not  dealing  with 
it? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Very  simply.  I  would 
state  to  the  Senator.  If  you  have  pre- 
sented a  treaty  and  this  doctrine  has 
been  asserted  in  letters  of  exchange 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  and  on 
the  Senate  floor,  that  by  not  address- 
ing the  issue  and  not  stating  the  posi- 
tion, then  have  you  acquiesced  in  the 
statements  of  the  executive  branch  on 
the  point  of  law.  And  that  would  be 
argued  as  the  Senator  well  knows 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  We  have 
both  been  there  and  the  argument 
would  be  exclusio,  and  so  on. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent  here. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Exclusio  unius? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  exclusio  unius.  I 
will  not  bore  people  with  our  exchange 
of  Latin  phrases.  But  that  is  the  prob- 
lem. And  this  treaty  is  very  careful 
and  all  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made,  and  this  includes  the  diplo- 
matic note,  the  agreed  minute  and  so 
on.  you  will  see  this  in  the  Record. 
and  I  will  supply  it  to  the  Senator 
when  he  wishes  it.  I  specifically  asked 
the  negotiators,  for  example,  on  the 
agreed  minute  and  the  diplomatic 
note,  if  these  were  official,  these  were 
authoritative  statements,  not  only  of 
the  executive  branch,  but  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  so  that  at  all  points 
we  have  tried  to  avoid  a  factual  dis- 
pute over  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  the  Sofaer 
Doctrine  applied.  We  may  some  day 
have  to  argue  that  in  the  Supreme 
Court  as  to  the  legal  misinterpreta- 
tion. We  do  not  want  a  factual  misin- 
terpretation. That  is  what  this  condi- 
tion is  all  about. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  support  this, 
in  placing  the  Senate,  as  an  institu- 
tion, correctly  in  the  ratification  proc- 
ess and  in  establishing  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

That  is  why  things  are  involved. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator,  the  Sofaer  Doctrine,  ABM, 
should  not  be  part  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  hope  that 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Wait  a  minute.  My 
floor.  I  am  responding  to  you. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  say  the 
Sofaer  Doctrine,  ABM.  should  not  be  a 
part  of  the  INF  debate.  I  would  say 
further  that  the  Sofaer  Doctrine  and 
ABM  were  not  a  part  of  the  INF  issue 
imtil  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  made  it  a  part  of  it  by  in- 
serting this  extensive  chapter  and  by 
raising  the  Sofaer  Doctrine  and  by 
raising  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  is  squarely 
in  the  middle  of  these  proceedings. 
The  way  to  decide  the  issue  is  not  to 
delete  chapter  IX.  the  23  pages  it  con- 
tains of  extensive  legal  argument,  but 
to  drop  the  so-called  ABM  reinterpre- 
tation    condition,    which    is    what    I 


would  hope  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington would  agree  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?         

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  the  diffi- 
culty here  is  that  there  is  not  "a" 
Sofaer  doctrine.  But  there  are  Sofaer 
doctrines,  in  the  plural.  And  the  com- 
mittee has  set  that  out  very  carefully 
on  page  88  of  its  report. 

Judge  Sofaer  has  advanced  two 
claims.  One  was  factual:  That,  in 
effect,  there  were  ambiguities  in  the 
treaty,  and  therefore.  I  would  take  it. 
in  the  understanding  of  the  Senate 
when  it  gave  its  consent  to  the  treaty. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  pointed  out.  in  seeking  to  resolve 
such  ambiguities,  one  looks  to  other 
sources— to  the  negotiating  record,  to 
subsequent  practice— in  deciding  inter- 
national law. 

We  can  discuss  further  how  to  re- 
solve an  ambiguous  situation  but  I 
doubt  we  are  far  apart  on  that  issue. 

The  other  problem  is  the  constitu- 
tional claim  asserted  by  Judge  Sofaer. 
That  is  what  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  colleague.  Senator  Biden:  That 
is  what  the  Senate  is  told  in  the  proc- 
ess of  consenting  to  a  treaty  is  not  in 
itself  of  binding  significance  in  deter- 
mining the  subsequent  obligations  of 
the  executive  in  carrying  out  the 
treaty. 

In  fact,  in  testimony  during  joint 
hearings  of  the  Judiciary  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees,  Judge  Sofaer 
stated: 

When  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  a  treaty,  it  is  to  the  treaty  that  was 
made,  irrespective  of  the  explanation  the 
Senate  was  provided. 

In  light  of  that  assertion,  as  a 
nimiber  of  us  on  the  committee  have 
noted,  it  is  not  we  who  first  raised  the 
issue.  It  was,  in  effect,  thrust  upon  us. 
Senator  Dodd  stated,  during  consider- 
ation of  the  condition: 

One  can  vote  for  the  Biden  Condition  and 
still  support  the  "broad"  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  because  that  debate  is 
mostly  over  facts.  You  ought  to  vote  against 
the  Condition  only  if  you  believe  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  Executive  brtinch  can 
bring  a  treaty  here,  give  you  an  authorita- 
tive explanation  directed  to  the  meaning  of 
its  text,  and  then  after  the  treaty  is  ratified 
return  and  state  that  that  was  not  really 
what  the  next  mean— it  meant  something 
else. 

All  that  the  condition  which  the 
committee  has  attracted  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  does  is  to  make  it 
clear  that,  in  interpreting  the  treaty, 
you  look  to  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  authoritative  representations  pro- 
vided by  the  executive  branch  to  the 
Senate  and  its  committees  in  seeking 
Senate  conunent  to  ratification  insofar 
as  such  representations  are  directed  to 


the  meaning  and  legal  effect  of  the 
text  of  the  treaty.  It  is  designed  to 
rebut  the  assertion  that  the  executive 
can  come  before  the  Senate,  make  au- 
thoritative representations  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  provision  of  a  treaty, 
clearly  stated  and  put  on  the  record, 
and  then  say  that  all  that  can  simply 
be  ignored. 

Now,  if  the  Senate  is  going  to  permit 
that,  then  the  Senate's  role  in  treaty- 
making  has  t)een  essentially  obliterat- 
ed. The  Senate,  in  fact,  here,  is  not 
trying  to  assert  primacy.  It  is  simply 
asserting  that  when  the  executive 
makes  an  authoritative  representation 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  treaty  and  the 
Senate  subsequently  goes  ahead  and 
gives  it  advice  and  consent  to  that 
treaty,  an  executive  cannot  later  come 
along  and  contend  to  the  contrary  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  elementary 
and,  in  fact,  that  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  treatymaking  power. 
The  departure,  if  any,  that  has 
taken  place  here  is  in  the  far-reaching 
doctrine  of  Judge  Sofaer  making  this 
constitutional  assertion.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring here  to  the  factual  assertion, 
in  which  the  question  is  simply  wheth- 
er or  not  a  provision  is  ambiguous. 

And  if  it  is  ambiguous,  how  do  we  re- 
solve the  ambiguity? 

But  the  factual  assertion  of  an  ambi- 
guity was  carried  a  step  further,  which 
is  what  provoked  our  very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Biden,  to  address  the  issue.  It  was  as- 
serted that  it  does  not  matter  what  ex- 
planation is  provided  to  the  Senate 
when  it  is  considering  the  treaty. 

Now  as  I  listen  to  the  cases  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  cited,  it 
sounded  to  me  in  each  instance  that 
he  is  talking  about  a  case  where  it  is 
alleged  there  is  ambiguity  and  the 
question  is  how  do  you  resolve  that 
ambiguity.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here. 

We  are  simply  trying  to  deal  here 
with  the  very  specific  assertion  that 
the  executive  can  make  clear  represen- 
tations as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty 
text,  and  that  those  representations 
can  subsequently  be  ignored. 

We  are  not  trying  to  supplant  the 
executive.  We  are  simply  trying  to  say 
that  the  Senate  role  in  giving  its  con- 
sent means  something,  and  that  if  the 
executive  makes  the  representations 
to  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  treaty, 
they  cannot  later  simply  reinterpret  it 
as  they  choose. 

A  treaty  is  not  made  solely,  as  the 
Senator  has  asserted,  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  a  foreign  country.  There  is 
no  treaty  until  the  Senate  consents  to 
it. 

What  is  the  Senate's  consent  based 
upon?  At  a  minimum,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  Senate  has  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  authoritative  representations 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  that  is 
what  this  condition  seeks  to  assure. 


This  seems  to  me  an  elementary 
statement  of  what  has  been  practiced 
for  200  years,  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Republic,  and  to  deny  it  is  to 
wipe  out  the  role  of  the  Senate  in 
treaty  making. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Has  the  Senator  con- 
cluded? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  For  the  moment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  did  not  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  said  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thought  you  asked 
me  to  yield  for  a  question.  I  did  not 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  question  is: 
Does  the  Senator  disagree  with  that 
position? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  answer  to  that 
is  yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  Senator 
assert  that  there  is  a  single  Sofaer  doc- 
trine? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  There  is  a  single 
legal  Sofaer  doctrine.  There  are  factu- 
al disputes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  Senator 
assert  that  the  executive  can  make  a 
representation  to  the  Senate  in  seek- 
ing the  Senate's  consent  to  a  treaty, 
and  that  subsequently  an  executive 
can  ignore  those  representations  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  treaty? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  by  referring  to 
the  committee  report,  page  94,  where 
the  committee  expostulates  where  the 
executive's  representations  are  few  or 
inconsistent  that  the  executive  is  not 
bound.  If  I  may  continue. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Suppose  the  repre- 
sentation  

Mr.  SPECTER.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
have  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  continue  here  because  I  have 
not  finished  my  response.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  if  he  has  further  questions 
when  I  finish  my  response  on  this 
issue. 

First.  I  would  like  to  take  mild  issue 
with  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  where  he  says,  and  I 
will  try  to  quote  him  here:  "No  treaty, 
as  the  Senator  has  asserted"— refer- 
ring to  me— "exists  until  the  Senate 
consents." 

I  have  never  taken  the  position  that 
there  is  no  treaty  until  the  Senate 
passes  the  treaty.  I  imderstand  the 
Constitution  requires  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate— rather  funda- 
mental—and I  have  not  said  we  have  a 
treaty  without  Senate  advice  and  with- 
out Senate  consent. 

What  I  have  said  is  that  the  thrust 
of  this  expansive  committee  chapter 
establishes  a  doctrine  of  two  treaties. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  quoted  a  sentence  from 


Judge  Sofaer's  testimony,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  replaying  all  of 
Judge  Sofaer's  testimony  because  that 
would  take  a  very  long  time,  but  the 
thrtist  of  the  Sofaer  doctrine.  I  be- 
lieve, is  accurately  stated  by  the  com- 
mittee report  at  page  90  where  the 
committee  says: 

The  Executive  is  only  bound,  according  to 
the  doctrine,  by  a  particular  interpretation 
of  a  treaty's  meaning  if  that  interpretation 
meets  three  criteria:  the  particular  interpre- 
tation must  have  been  (1)  "generally  under- 
stood" by  the  Senate,  (2)  "clearly  intended" 
by  the  Senate,  and  (3)  "relied  upon"  by  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  then  refers  to  its 
own  definition  as  articulated  by  Pro- 
fessor Henkin— page  93— to  this  effect: 

Where  several  [Executive]  statements  are 
made  and  there  is  general  acceptance  of 
their  tenor,  that  is  the  Senate  understand- 
ing. 

It  is  my  submission,  and  I  wiU  invite 
the  comments  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  on  this  issue,  that  those 
definitions  are  very  close  to  being  the 
same,  and  that  there  may  be  a  slight 
expansion  in  the  statements  attrib- 
uted to  Judge  Sofaer  on  the  language 
if  relied  upon,  but  that  is  plainly  an 
aspect  of  an  understanding. 

Aside  from  that,  and  I  think  that  is 
implicit  in  Professor  Henkin's  state- 
ment, the  definitions  are  virtually  the 
same.  I  say  that  it  is  really  nit-picking 
to  distinguish  them.  This  issue  has 
been  raised  and  debated  in  some 
detail,  and  before  asking  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  for  a 
comment  on  the  analysis  of  what  dif- 
ference, if  any,  there  exists  there,  I 
point  out  that  the  issue  has  been  the 
subject  of  interpretation  by  Mr.  Culva- 
house,  legal  counsel  to  the  President, 
and  that  this  issue  was  addressed  by 
Senator  Nunn  in  hearings  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conomittee.  At 
volume  5,  page  144.  Senator  Nuira 
says: 

If  you  look  at  the  Culvahouse  letter  No.  1, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  2,  the  last  sentence, 
to  the  top  of  page  3.  "As  a  matter  of  domes- 
tic law.  however,  the  President  is  bound  by 
shared  interpretations  which  were  both  au- 
thoritatively communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Executive  and  clearly  intended,  gen- 
erally understood,  and  relied  upon  by  the 
Senate  in  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tions'—that sentence  there  I  agree  with  com- 
pletely. So,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  the 
Senate  deciding,  I  think,  what  that  sentence 
means. 

We  have  to  decide— I  don't  think  the  exec- 
utive branch  can  decide  this— are  our  com- 
mittees included  in  that  process?  Or,  do 
committee  activities  have  to  be  repeated  on 
the  floor? 

Or  what  is  a  communication  to  the 
Senate? 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  if 
he  cares  to  answer,  whether  he  agrees 
with  Senator  Nunn's  statement  that 
the  understanding  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  President  "is  bound  by 
shared  interpretations  which  were 
both  authoritatively  communicated  to 
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if  the  statement  is  inconsistent  with 
other  statements. 

But  I  would  return  to  the  question 
which  I  had  posed  on  the  interjection 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Where  you  have  the  com- 
mittee's own  articulation  of  the  Sofaer 
doctrine  on  three  principles:  generally 
understood  by  the  Senate,  clearly  in- 
tended by  the  Senate,  amd  relied  upon 
by  the  Senate,  a  definition  which  Sen- 
ator NuNN  has  agreed  with,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  if  he  disagrees 
with  that. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  First  of  all,  I  was 
at  the  hearing.  I  do  not  recall  Senator 
NuNN  agreeing  with  that,  but  I  will  go 
back  and  read  the  testimony. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Let  me  make  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  if  the  ad- 
ministration makes  an  authoritative 
representation  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  text  of  the  treaty,  that  this  then 
takes  on  binding  significance  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  that  this 
administration  or  subsequent  ones 
cannot  later  say  that  the  treaty  means 
something  else. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Suppose  they  are  in- 
consistent. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  they  are  incon- 
sistent, then  one  can  assert  an  ambigu- 
ity. No  one  is  denying  the  possibility 
of  an  ambiguity.  As  I  said  earlier, 
there  were  actually  two  doctrines.  One 
asserts  an  ambiguity.  We  faced  that 
before,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  cases 
the  Senator  was  citing  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  when  one  has  a  chance 
to  review  them,  would  deal  with  that 
sort  of  case. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Of  course,  like  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  there  was  an  am- 
biguity. Where  there  is  an  ambiguity, 
you  try  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  there  an  ambigui- 
ty in  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  We  were  trying  to 
deal  with  a  very  far-reaching  asser- 
tion. The  committee  allowed  for  the 
possibility  of  an  ambiguity  in  terms  of 
a  factual  dispute.  That  is  why  I  quoted 
what  Senator  Dodd  had  to  say. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  ABM 
Treaty? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  My  own  view  on 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  that  there  is  not  an 
ambiguity,  but  this  can  be  argued  as  a 
factual  matter. 

What  I  want  to  get  at  is  an  assertion 
that  was  made  that  went  beyond  the 
factual  argument,  saying  that  the  ex- 
ecutive can  make  representations  to 
the  Senate  which  can  subsequently  be 
ignored.  If  one  allows  for  that,  there  is 
no  treaty-making  power  in  the  Senate. 
And  surely  the  Senator  is  not  assert- 
ing that,  I  hope. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
asserting  that.  But  yet  we  do  not  have 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  coming  to 


grips  with  the  committee's  definition 
of  the  Sofaer  Doctrine  on  those  three 
principles:  generally  understood  by 
the  Senate,  clearly  intended  by  the 
Senate,  relied  upon  by  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  legal  proposition.  It  does 
not  deal  with  ambiguity  or  factual 
context.  What  is  wrong  with  it?  The 
Senator  h£is  Senator  Nunn's  testimony 
there  agreeing  with  it.  What  is  wrong 
with  that  doctine,  even  if  it  may  be 
the  Sofaer  doctrine? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Did  the  Senator  go 
on  and  read  the  rest  of  Senator 
Nunn's  comments? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  I  sure  did. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Senator  Nunn 
went  on  to  ask  what  exactly  that  sen- 
tence meant,  and  said,  "We  have 
always  thought  that  it  was  through 
the  committee  process." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  read  that. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  not  So- 
faer's  assertion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  read  many  sen- 
tences beyond  to  be  sure  it  was  not 
taken  out  of  context. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  not  So- 
faer's  assertion.  I  think  these  tests 
which  Sofaer  is  trying  to  establish  for 
the  Senate  significantly  dilute  the 
Senate's  treaty-making  authority.  I 
think  that  is  very  clear. 

Now,  the  committee  was  very  careful 
to  make  this  condition  INF-specific 
and  not,  in  the  course  of  attaching  a 
condition  to  the  INF  Resolution  of 
Ratification  to  seek  to  resolve  the 
ABM  issue.  There  is  not  an  effort  here 
to  do  that.  Let  that  be  clearly  on  the 
record;  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
ABM  issue  is  being  discussed  here  is  in 
order  to  make  that  clear.  But  what  the 
committee  did  have  to  address  was  the 
claim,  which  we  could  not  simply  allow 
to  pass,  that  the  executive  could  make 
these  authoritative  representations 
and  then  subsequently  disallow  them 
or  act  differently. 

If  that  proposition  is  accepted,  as 
Senator  Nunn  asserted  in  the  hearing, 
then  we  will  be  forced  to  attach  a 
whole  range  of  conditions  on  matters 
of  substance  in  order  to  lock  into  place 
the  authoritative  representations  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty  which  were 
given  to  us  by  the  executive  branch. 

Surely,  that  is  not  the  way  the 
treaty-making  power  is  supposed  to 
work.  It  is  not  the  way  it  has  worked 
in  the  past.  And  if  one  thinks  about  it 
for  a  moment,  one  can  see  how  it 
would  represent  a  breaking  down  of 
the  treaty-making  power. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Senate  to  work  in  part- 
nership on  this  matter.  There  is  no 
effort  to  assert  primacy  here,  which 
the  Senator  had  earlier  contended. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  exchange  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  I  have  had— it 
has  been  a  very  brief  exchange,  per- 


haps about  30  minutes— illustrates  the 
quagmire  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
report  has  injected  the  Senate  into  on 
this  paragraph,  this  Chapter  IX, 
which  is  the  ABM  interpretation  con- 
dition. 

It  involved  very  factual  analysis.  It 
involved  the  consideration  of  what  are 
understandings  by  a  general  accept- 
ance of  few  or  inconsistent  representa- 
tions. But  when  you  come  right  down 
to  the  legal  articulation  itself,  and  I 
cite  this  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  as  it  quotes  the 
Sofaer  doctrine,  that  it  is  generally 
understood  by  the  Senate,  clearly  in- 
tended by  the  Senate,  relied  upon  by 
the  Senate,  and  you  take  a  look  at 
Senator  Nunn's  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  I 
read  totally,  even  went  beyond  the  rel- 
evant part  to  be  sure  that  there  would 
not  be  any  possibility  of  having  ex- 
cluded any  substantive  testimony  by 
Senator  Nunn  which  bore  on  these 
three  factors,  and  Senator  Nunn  does 
agree  with  them,  you  really  have  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
established  as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report  seeks  to  change  that  or  tries  to 
change  that.  And  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report  certainly  confuses  it  with  its 
very  extensive  discussions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  submit  that 
this  chapter  is  really  a  red  herring  on 
the  Sofaer  doctrine,  that  if  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  debated  at  length  I  submit 
we  will  find  that  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  agree  to  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion. The  negotiating  record  will  show 
and  the  substantive  practices  of  the 
parties  will  show  that  the  record  has 
few  references  to  the  issue  of  narrow 
versus  broad,  and  those  references  are 
inconsistent  references.  So  even  under 
the  committee's  standard,  tnere  would 
not  be  a  common  understanding. 

We  would  find  further  that  adher- 
ence to  the  narrow  interpretation  un- 
fairly prejudices  the  United  States  as 
contrasted  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  take  a  moment  or  two  to  de- 
scribe my  own  involvement  here.  My 
study  of  this  issue  did  not  begin  with 
the  so-called  Sofaer  doctrine.  It  began 
with  conversations  with  Ambassador 
Kampelman  and  Ambassador  Cooper 
in  Geneva  last  year  where  there  was  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators that  if  the  United  States  was 
bound  by  the  so-called  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  it 
would  substantially  prejudice  our  ne- 
gotiations. I  then  took  upon  an  analy- 
sis of  the  negotiating  record,  the  rati- 
fication record,  and  the  subsequent 
practices  of  the  parties.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  filled  with  ambi- 
guity, that  it  was  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  United  States  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  broad  interpretation  pre- 
vailed. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  are  bound  by 
the  narrow  interpretation  as  a  matter 
of  treaty  doctrine.  I  say  we  ought  to 
observe  it.  If  we  are  not  bound  by  it,  I 
say  we  ought  not  to  observe  it  in  a 
context  where  it  costs  substantial 
extra  money  on  our  tests,  perhaps  bil- 
lions, where  it  substantially  delays  our 
tests.  This  Senator  has  not  been  an 
outspoken  advocate  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
worth  experimenting  with.  But  when 
votes  have  occurred  in  this  Chamber 
in  the  past  on  the  level  of  funding,  I 
have  voted  for  a  moderate  level  of 
funding. 

So  I  do  not  come  to  the  narrow 
versus  broad  interpretation  with  the 
previous  position  to  give  unbridled 
latitude  to  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. I  come  to  the  interpretation  that 
there  is  ambiguity,  and  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  case  to  be  made  for  the 
broad  interpretation  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law  as  a  matter  of 
treaty  interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  comment  here  today  that 
Judge  Sofaer  has  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Senator  been  personally  pilloried 
and  unfairly  pilloried.  Judge  Sofaer 
left  a  lifetime  appointment  as  a  judge 
on  the  U.S.  District  Court  to  become 
the  legal  advisor  to  the  Department  of 
State.  And  Judge  Sofaer  has  stood  up 
on  some  very  tough  occasions,  and  has 
disagreed  with  some  in  the  executive 
branch  on  matters  of  credibility  and 
on  matters  of  integrity. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Abraham  Sofaer 
deserves  better  than  what  has  evolved 
in  this  debate— not  the  debate  on  the 
floor  today  but  the  discussion  of  the 
so-called  Sofaer  doctrine— where  he 
has  been  sharply  criticized  beyond,  I 
think,  the  point  of  fairness— pilloried. 

I  have  known  Judge  Sofaer  for  more 
than  20  years.  I  knew  him  when  he 
came  to  staff  meetings,  and  I  was  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Philadelphia  and  his 
brother-in-law  was  one  of  the  assistant 
district  attorneys  in  my  office.  I  have 
watched  Judge  Sofaer's  career  over 
the  course  of  the  years.  And  he  came 
to  this  town  with  his  integrity.  That  is 
about  what  most  of  us  come  to  this 
town  with.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
leave  this  town,  if  he  is  to  leave  this 
town,  with  his  integrity  intact. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No.  I  will  not  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does  not  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  want  to  make  a 
point  about  this  question  of  integrity, 
in  all  fairness  to  Judge  Sofaer. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  change  my  position 
and  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  do  not  think  dis- 
agreeing with  Judge  Sofaer  on  a 
matter  of  an  assertion  as  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  or  upon  any  other  issue 
of  substance  represents  questioning 
Judge  Sofaer's  integrity.   I  certainly 


have  not  done  that  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  else  do  it  here  today  in  this 
debate.  I  differ  with  the  Senator  on 
occasion  on  issues  of  consequence,  and 
hope  that  these  differences  are  not 
perceived  in  any  way  as  questioning 
the  Senator's  integrity. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  just  said. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  said  earlier  it  was 
not  as  a  result  of  the  debate  on  the 
floor  today.  But  there  have  been 
issues  raised  as  to  Judge  Sofaer's  in- 
tegrity, and  as  to  his  veracity.  I  can 
tell  the  Senator,  and  I  caui  tell  this 
body,  that  my  response  to  those  issues 
and  those  questions  have  troubled  me 
very,  very  considerably.  This  Senator 
has  criticized  some  members  of  the 
State  Department  on  grounds  of  integ- 
rity and  veracity.  I  think  that  such 
comments  are  warranted  in  some  cases 
on  the  facts. 

But  I  believe  that  Judge  Sofaer  has 
approached  this  issue  as  a  legal 
matter.  I  think  it  is  subject  to  analysis 
and  debate  and  criticism.  And  every 
comment  that  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  was 
entirely  appropriate  today.  It  may  not 
have  been  entirely  axicurate  as  I  view 
it.  It  may  have  been  entirely  accu- 
rate— certainly  it  was  entirely  accurate 
as  the  Senator  from  Maj-yland  viewed 
it.  But  there  have  been  comments 
which  have  been  made  about  Judge 
Sofaer  which  I  think  are  unwarranted. 

Mr.  President,  to  try  to  complete 
this  issue  as  to  Judge  Sofaer,  it  is  my 
view  that  Judge  Sofaer's  legal  analysis 
in  the  so-called  Sofaer  doctrine  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  Sena- 
tors' utterances  on  this  floor,  nor  does 
Judge  Sofaer's  legal  analysis  or  the 
Sofaer  doctrine  suffer  by  comparison 
to  the  committee  report  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  my  own 
record  shows  a  certain  independence 
from  the  administration  on  constitu- 
tional issues.  And  I  dare  say,  I  think,  if 
this  matter  were  to  be  submitted  to  an 
appellate  court  on  a  doctrine  that  you 
might  call  Sofaer,  or  Kampelman  or 
Cooper  or  Specter  versus  a  doctrine 
that  you  might  denominate  as  Pell, 
Nunn,  Cranston,  or  Biden,  that  the 
so-called  broad  interpretation  would 
have  an  excellent  chance  to  prevail.  I 
think  it  in  effect  would  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  con- 
clude. I  want  to  conclude  with  the  con- 
sequences which  are  described  and 
commented  upon  in  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
committee  takes  up  some  of  the  issues 
which  were  raised  by  Mr.  Culvahouse. 
The  committee  says  that  there  is  no 
unilateral  risk  to  the  United  States. 
On  page  103  the  committee  says: 
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President,  we  have  before  us  a 
is  a  good  treaty,  for  rea- 
^ecif ied  earlier,  but  where 
injected  into  it  the  ABM  rein- 
condition—— ^ 

OFFICER.    The 

!  lenator  has  expired. 

rER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 

have  a  time  limit.  I  had 

as  I  needed,  but  I  am 


PRE  SIDING 
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tiiie 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
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TER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
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ijiere  is  no  time  agreement, 
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require. 

Mr.   President,   I 
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OFFICER.    The 
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the 


SAR  JANES. 
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Mr.  President,  how  much 


remair  s? 
PRE  SIDING 


OFFICER.  Pifty- 
and  10  seconds  under  the 


control  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  on  the 
minority  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  a  matter  of  comity,  I 
3deld  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania;  then  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  respond  very  briefly.  I 
know  Senators  have  been  waiting  to 
make  opening  statements.  I  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  ask  a  question  and 
respond  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  to  clari- 
fy the  time  situation,  how  much  time 
has  been  consumed  by  the  minority? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
entire  hour. 

As  the  Chair  understands,  there  was 
1  hour  allocated  to  the  minority  leader 
and  1  hour  allocated  to  the  majority 
leader.  The  majority  leader  designated 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  con- 
trol that  1  hour.  From  the  1  hour  allo- 
cated to  the  minority  leader,  he  gave 
such  time  as  was  necessary  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  1 
hour  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Was  I  charged  with 
time  when  Senator  Sarbanes  spoke? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
the  floor  and  controlled  the  floor,  the 
time  that  he  yielded  for  questions  was 
charged  against  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  time  charged  to  me  when  I  yield 
for  questions,  but  I  wonder  how  much 
time  was  consumed  by  the  speech. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he 
yielded,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  sug- 
gested that  we  yield  him  some  time 
from  this  side  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  speech,  is  because 
there  was  an  exchange.  That  is  why  I 
made  the  suggestion,  on  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  now 
acted,  that  additional  time  be  given  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  appreciate  not  more  than  the 
additional  5  minutes  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  yield- 
ed 5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  submit  that  the  INF 
Treaty  is  a  very  good  treaty,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  specified  earlier. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  that 
we  could  proceed  with  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  treaty,  not  rush- 
ing to  judgment,  but  considering  it  in 
the  detail  that  this  deliberative  body 
ought  to  accord  it,  perhaps  working 


evenings,  perhaps  working  weekends, 
but  finishing  it  before  the  President's 
trip  to  Moscow. 

It  is  a  concern  of  this  Senator  that  if 
we  become  involved  in  the  ABM  rein- 
terpretation  condition,  the  debate 
which  just  occurred  will  be  amplified 
many  times  over  and  that  it  may  real- 
istically be  impossible  to  conclude  the 
debate  before  the  President  goes  to 
the  summit  in  Moscow;  that  there  are 
massive  factual  questions  which  are 
raised,  on  which  we  just  scratched  the 
surface,  if  we  are  going  to  get  involved 
in  the  ABM  Treaty  on  factual  issues; 
that  the  ABM  reinterpretation  condi- 
tion, which  is  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report,  will  involve  elabo- 
rate, extensive  debate  on  the  law;  be- 
cause it  revises  international  law  on 
treaty  interpretation,  because  it  con- 
fuses U.S.  constitutional  law  on  treaty 
interpretation,  and  because  it  injects  a 
Trojan  horse  by  being  a  boobytrap 
into  these  INF  proceedings. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  be  excluded  from  consideration, 
that  the  condition  will  not  be  applied 
to  the  treaty,  so  that  the  treaty  may 
be  appropriately  considered  and 
promptly  ratified. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  propose  to  engage  in  any  signifi- 
cant, prolonged  debate  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  know  that 
other  Senators  are  waiting  to  make 
their  opening  statements  about  this 
treaty.  However,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  amplify  a  little  upon  what  has 
been  said. 

It  is  not  our  purpose— those  of  us 
who  have  supported  the  interpretation 
provisions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  now  on  the  Senate  floor- 
to  rehash  ABM.  We  did  our  best  to 
separate  ABM  from  our  provision.  We 
put  into  the  committee  report  that 
this  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  disposi- 
tive of  decisions  about  ABM  in  any 
way.  that  that  will  be  worked  out  else- 
where, and  we  very  specifically  stated 
in  this  interpretation  provision  that  it 
refers  to  this  treaty. 

Original  drafts  and  other  drafts 
refer  generally  to  the  treaty  power. 
The  record  will  show  that  we  restrict- 
ed it  to  this  treaty. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  really  as 
far  apart  as  the  debate  that  we  have 
had  this  morning  might  indicate  on 
this  issue.  There  is  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  Senators  who  support  the 
present  interpretation  language  that 
was  reported  by  the  committee  to  ar- 
guing for  a  broad  interpretation  of 
any  treaty  on  the  basis  of  ambiguity. 
It  was  ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  ABM 


Treaty  that  led.  I  believe,  to  that  situ- 
ation. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  am- 
biguity, at  least  none  has  been 
brought  forth  thus  far,  that  we  have 
to  be  concerned  about  in  this  treaty. 

What  we  are  objecting  to  is  not  in- 
terpretation, but  reinterpretation  on 
the  basis  of  a  claim  that  prior  adminis- 
trations' representations  to  the  Senate 
are  not  binding  and  are  meaningless. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  who  I  Itnow  is  very  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  to  an  ex- 
change that  occurred  between  Senator 
NuNN,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
concerned  about  this  issue  from  a 
coimterpoint  of  view,  and  Secretary 
Shultz  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee just  2  days  ago,  on  the  16th. 

They  came  to  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  in  the  course  of  the  following 
exchange.  Senator  Nunn  stated  to  the 
Secretary,  who  was  appearing  before 
the  committee: 

You  state  here,  relating  to  the  Biden 
amendment,  that  is  "the  wish  by  some  In 
the  Senate  to  attach  a  condition  to  the  reso- 
lution of  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
which  would  restrict  the  President's  author- 
ity to  interpret  treaties." 

I  would  like  to  just  get  you  to  react  to  my 
view  of  that.  We  are  not  restricting  In  the 
Biden  amendment.  If  and  when  it  comes 
part  of  this,  the  President's  right  to  inter- 
pret treaties.  What  we  are  saying  is  when 
we  get  authoritative  testimony,  if  the  Presi- 
dent later,  after  ratification,  decides  to 
change  that  testimony,  that  is  not  an  Inter- 
pretation; that  is  a  re-interpretation. 

On  matters  that  have  not  been  testified 
to,  that  have  not  been  given  an  authorita- 
tive testimony,  that  would  be  an  interpreta- 
tion. To  me.  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence. 

Would  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that? 

Then  Senator  Nunn  went  on  to  say: 
I  guess  I  am  saying  that  your  testimony  is 
not  authoritative,  and  if  it  is  authoritative  it 
does  not  mean  anything.  If  on  that  same 
testimony  when  a  point  has  been  raised,  it 
has  been  testified  to.  the  testimony  is  au- 
thoritative, if  this  President  or  another 
President  then  goes  back  and  changes  that. 
Then  that  is  not  an  Interpretation;  that  is  a 
re-Interpretation.  That  is  my  only  point. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  point,  may  I 
interpolate,  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  supported 
the  interpretation  language  which 
should  be  called  reinterpretation  lan- 
guage in  the  report. 

Secretary  Shultz  then  said: 

As  you  put  it.  the  answer  is  clearly  yes.  As 
I  would  understand  it.  when  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  clear  in  the  treaty  and  in  the 
testimony  and  debate  and  so  forth,  as  In 
this  case,  then  when  that  treaty  is  ratified  it 
and  that  understanding  of  the  record  be- 
comes U.S.  law. 

If  there  is  something  that  has  not  been 
covered  or  In  the  judgment  of  some  has  not 
been  covered,  that  is  what  leads  you  back  to 
look  at  the  treaty  record  and  things  of  that 
kind.  We  have  tried  to  deal  with  these  issues 
in  the  case  of  the  INF  treaty  in  several  re- 
spects that  are.  I  believe,  at  least  somewhat 
unprecedented. 


First  of  all,  the  full  record  of  the  negotia- 
tions has  been  available  to  you.  So  there  Is 
not  something  that  is  lying  In  the  weeds 
over  there  that  you  have  not  got  access  to. 

Second,  we  have  stated  that  the  testimony 
Is  authoritative. 

And  third,  we  have  said  that  the  President 
will  stand  by  that  authoritative  testimony. 

So  we  think  we  have  laid  down  all  the 
things  that  are  needed  to  pin  this  treaty 
down  very  carefully,  in  precisely  the  way 
you  just  said. 

Senator  Nuira.  Well,  I  think  following 
that  format  we  ought  to  be  able  to  resolve 
between  the  executive  and  the  Senate  this 
continuing  disagreement  over  the  Biden 
amendment. 

I  think  that  is  the  key  to  it.  An  interpreta- 
tion is  in  the  first  Instance.  The  re-interpre- 
tation would  be  a  reversal  of  previous  un- 
derstanding with  the  Senate,  and  that  to  me 
is  the  fundamental  difference  in  what  we 
are  talking  about.  And  I  hope  we  can  resolve 
the  Biden  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  creates  the 
foundation  for  an  agreement  among 
those  who  have  had  differing  views  as 
this  matter  has  unfolded.  I  hope  that 
can  be  the  case. 

If  some  revision  of  the  language  in 
the  committee  amendment  is  needed, 
we  are  here  to  explore  that. 

Various  proposals  were  made  at  the 
time  that  we  got  to  the  point  of  offer- 
ing that  in  the  committee.  I  met  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  showed 
him  several  different  drafts.  We  did 
not  reach  an  agreement  there.  So,  I 
went  with  the  draft  and  the  commit- 
tee then  went  with  the  draft  that 
seemed  to  be  the  clearer  statement  of 
the  viewpoint  that  those  of  us  who  felt 
something  had  to  be  done  would  be 
represented  by. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  When  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  says 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  cur- 
rent intrepretation  of  the  INF  Treaty, 
only  as  to  issues  of  reinterpretation, 
the  sole  issue  in  the  Senate  today  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  INF  Treaty, 
why  bring  up  the  question  of  reinter- 
pretation of  treaties? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  has  been 
brought  up  by  the  Sofarer  doctrine  as 
it  seemingly  was  applied  to  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  do  want  to  separate  this 
out.  That  is  why  this  language  in  the 
committee  report  refers  to  this  treaty. 

The  Senator  and  I  cannot  resolve 
this  matter  now  on  the  Senate  floor, 
but  the  foimdation  has  been  laid  for 
an  opportiuiity  to  resolve  it. 

One  thing  that  might  make  the  com- 
mittee report  more  acceptable  would 
be  the  reference  to  the  Constitution  in 
the  opening  phrase  was  eliminated.  I 
know  that  has  been  foimd  offensive  to 
some  people  on  the  Senator's  side.  We 
are  not  adamant  about  that  language. 

I  am  concerned,  as  the  Senator  is, 
about  resolving  this  matter  in  time  to 
complete  this  treaty  and  have  it  ap- 
proved   for    ratification    before    the 


President  goes  over  to  Moscow.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  work  that 
out. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  carmot  spend 
too  much  time  debating  it  on  the  floor 
but,  while  others  are  debating  other 
amendments,  try  to  work  a  solution  to 
this  problem  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

At  the  outset  of  this  business,  I 
think  there  was  a  danger.  Either  way 
it  went,  votes  were  going  to  be  lost.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  in  that  shape.  I 
think  our  hope  is  not  to  lose  votes  but 
also  not  to  lose  time.  So  let  us  try  to 
work  this  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  first,  if  I  may 
comment  briefly  on  the  Biden  amend- 
ment that  has  been  under  discusoion 
here,  I  would  point  out  that  the  Biden 
amendment  does  not  mention  the 
ABM  Treaty.  It  talks  about  the  broad 
principles  which  I  find  essentially 
soimd. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
chair  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Arms  Control  and  Security  Af- 
fairs of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  a  letter  from  Donald  H. 
Rivpin,  in  which  he  says  among  other 
things: 

Specifically,  the  committee  supports  the 
principles  contained  In  the  condition  to  the 
Treaty  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  adopted:  that  a  treaty  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  shared  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  and  the  executive, 
based  on  the  authoritative  representations 
made  by  the  executive  to  the  Senate. 

These  principles  are  fundamental  to  our 
constitutional  scheme  and  cannot  reason- 
ably be  questioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  that  entire  letter  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Association  or  the  Bar 
OF  THE  City  or  New  York. 
New  York.  NY,  April  IS,  1988. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  On  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Arms  Control 
and  Security  Affairs  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  am 
pleased  to  convey  to  you  the  Committee's 
views  on  the  proposed  Resolution  of  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Ellinination  of 
Their  Intermediate-Range  and  Shorter- 
Range  Missiles. 

The  Committee  supports  the  proposed 
Resolution  of  Ratification  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Specifically,  the  Committee  sup- 
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place  these  views  in  the  official 
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y  yours, 

Donald  H.  Rivkin, 

Chair. 
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that  the  United  States 
there  are  steps  provid- 
I  reaty,  in  the  ABM  Treaty, 
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First,  I  read  some  criticism  that  it  is 
much  too  small  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  arms  control.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
small  step,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  once  served  in  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly.  When  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  I  pro- 
posed amendments  and  introduced 
bills  that  would  have  revolutionized 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  improved  it 
dramatically.  My  bills  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  Then  I  started 
moving  on  our  problems  step  by  step 
and  my  bills  were  adopted. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 
Frankly,  had  the  Reykjavik  summit 
agreed  upon  the  total  elimination  of 
nuclear  warheads,  as  they  were  once 
talking  about,  I  doubt  that  that  ever 
would  have  seen  fruition.  I  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Here  we  are  taking  a  step— not  a 
huge  step,  but  a  significant  step— and 
that  significant  step  includes  two 
things  that  I  think  really  are  impor- 
tant in  addition  to  that  reduction  of 
warheads.  One  is  onsite  inspection  for 
the  first  time— onsite  inspection  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United  States. 
It  includes  a  monitoring  that  can  take 
place  at  the  Soviet  Votkinsk  Machine 
Building  Plant  and  it  includes  moni- 
toring that  can  take  place  at  the  U.S. 
Hercules  Plant  No.  1  at  Maguna,  UT. 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  onsite  in- 
spection in  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important 
point. 

Second,  we  have  a  partial  flight  test- 
ing ban.  This  is  verifiable.  There  is  no 
problem  with  it.  It  is  a  flight  testing 
ban  on  this  class  of  missiles  going 
from  500  to  5,500  kilometers  ground- 
based  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Then,  for  those  who  say  there  are 
risks— and  I  glanced  through  the  very 
considerable  dissenting  views  of  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Jesse 
Helms,  and  there  are  some  risks.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  on  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  we  get  rid  of 
a  total  of  689;  the  Soviets  826.  The 
shorter  range  missiles,  we  get  rid  of 
170;  they  get  rid  of  926.  Those  are 
pretty  good  numbers.  That  clearly  is 
not  a  great  risk  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  United  States. 

Second,  there  are  still  stragetic  mis- 
siles and  submarines.  We  still  have  a 
massive  number  of  missiles  all  over 
the  face  of  the  Earth  that  can  respond 
to  any  potential  threat. 

But  in  terms  of  risks,  we  have  to  also 
ask  ourselves:  What  is  the  risk  in  not 
doing  it?  And  there  the  risks  are 
much,  much  greater,  the  risks  in  terms 
of  weapons  systems.  And  here,  some- 
how, if  we  are  going  to  have  a  world 
where  our  children  and  generations  to 
come  are  going  to  have  a  chance,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  move  away  from  a 


constant  escalating  arms  race.  So  from 
the  viewpoint  of  security,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  much  better  off. 

We  are  spending  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  more  on  arms  than  we  were  20 
years  ago.  30  years  ago.  Are  we  creat- 
ing a  more  secure  and  brighter  future 
for  our  children  in  the  process?  My 
strong  conviction  is  that  we  are  not. 

Then  the  second  risk  that  is  dimin- 
ished is,  frankly,  the  economic  risk. 
One  of  the  reasons,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  statements— and  in 
this  one  I  do  believe  what  he  has  to 
say— he  has  looked  at  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy and  he  says  that  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy is  in  bad  shape.  He  recognizes 
that  if  the  Soviet  economy  is  to  be  im- 
proved, they  are  going  to  have  to  move 
away  from  excessive  expenditures  on 
arms. 

What  is  true  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
what  he  talks  about,  is  the  Soviet 
system  that  is  a  first-rate  power  mili- 
tarily but  a  second-rate  power  eco- 
nomically. 

The  United  States  today  is  a  first- 
rate  power  militarily.  It  is  a  first-rate 
power  economically,  but  if  we  continue 
to  spend  money  on  arms  without  limit, 
the  reality  is  we  are  going  to  become  a 
second-rate  power  economically.  The 
risks  are  much  greater  in  not  going 
ahead,  and  I  hope  we  will  go  ahead 
promptly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  time. 

Mr.  President,  after  29  separate 
hearings  with  a  total  of  85  expert  wit- 
nesses, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  30th  of  March 
voted  overwhelmingly— by  a  vote  of  17 
to  2— to  report  favorably  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty 
as  amended  by  the  conditions  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  for  his  effective  leader- 
ship throughout  the  hearing  process 
and  for  his  very  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion in  moving  the  matter  forward  and 
in  bringing  the  treaty  to  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  consideration. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions which  were  made  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. There  was  an  unprecedented 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  these 
committees,  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  each  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  treaty.  Both  the  Armed 


Services  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Select  Conmiittee  on  Intelligence 
made  reports  on  their  deliberations  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee 
before  the  committee  concluded  its 
own  deliberations. 

1  support  this  treaty.  I  supported 
the  committee  in  reporting  it  favor- 
ably to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve it  serves  the  national  interests  of 
our  country,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  rati- 
fied in  prompt  due  course. 

The  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  intermediate  range  and 
shorter-range  missiles,  together  with  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  and 
the  two  protocols  thereto,  all  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  the  INF  Treaty, 
was  signed  by  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in 
Washington  on  December  8,  1987. 

If  ratified,  it  will  become  the  first 
United  States-Soviet  arms  treaty  to  be 
formally  enacted  since  1972.  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  achievement  in 
arms  control  and  an  important  first 
step  t  Dward  reducing  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war.  It  provides  not  for  slowing 
down  or  capping  the  increase  in  nucle- 
ar weapons,  but,  in  fact,  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  an  entire  class  of  nuclear 
missiles,  those  with  ranges  between 
500  and  5.500  kilometers;  namely,  be- 
tween 300  and  3,300  miles. 

The  treaty  establishes  a  very  impor- 
tant principle  in  the  reduction  of  nu- 
clear weaponry;  and  that  is  it  provides 
for  asymmetrical  reductions,  whereby 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  eliminating 
many  more  weapons  with  far  greater 
destructive  capacity,  than  will  the 
United  States.  This  simply  reflects  the 
fact  that  in  this  category  of  weapons, 
the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  significant 
numerical  advantage  over  the  United 
States. 

Hopefully,  this  precedent  of  asym- 
metrical reductions  will  serve  us  to 
good  purpose  in  subsequent  arms  ne- 
gotiations and  agreements. 

The  INF  Treaty  also  breaks  new 
ground  by  granting  rights  to  extensive 
onsite  inspections  of  facilities  where 
INF  missiles  are  produced,  deployed, 
tested,  stored,  and  repaired.  These 
onsite  provisions  represent  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  verification  field. 
It  is  something  upon  which  the  two 
superpowers  have,  in  the  past,  never 
been  able  to  reach  agreement.  Of 
course,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  rely  significantly  on  its  national 
technical  means  and  its  intelligence 
sources  for  monitoring  compliance 
with  the  treaty,  but  the  onsite  inspec- 
tions and  the  formal  data  exchanges 
will  be  very  helpful  in  verifying  the 
destruction  of  missiles  as  well  as  build- 
ing confidence  in  the  treaty  regime. 

Also  of  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  will  serve  to  strengthen  and 
reinvigorate  the  NATO  alliance.  By 
eliminating  the  triple  warhead  Soviet 
SS-20  missile,  the  treaty  will  not  only 


remove  the  current  Soviet  advantage 
in  intermediate-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  also  the  political  threat  which 
those  weapons  were  designed  to  pose. 

There  was  considerable  concern  at 
the  time  that  the  Soviets  first  put 
these  weapons  in  place  that  it  was  an 
effort  to  decouple  our  allies  in  West- 
em  Europe  from  the  United  States, 
since  these  missiles  could  reach  into 
the  territory  of  our  NATO  allies  in 
Europe  but  not  reach  the  territory  of 
the  Continental  United  States. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  retarget  Western  Europe 
with  their  longer  range  missiles,  the 
same  missiles  that  are  capable  of 
reaching  the  United  States.  But  the 
political  dichotomy  which  the  SS-20 
sought  to  put  into  place  will  be  re- 
moved as  a  consequence  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  those  weapons  under  this 
treaty. 

The  treaty  also  serves  in  a  broader 
way  to  recouple  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  by  demonstrating  the 
cohesion  of  the  NATO  alliance  in 
working  toward  a  specific  long-term 
goal.  In  1979  NATO  agreed  to  a  dual- 
track  response  to  Soviet  deployment 
of  the  SS-20  missile;  on  the  one  hand, 
we  would  move  to  deploy  our  own  in- 
termediate-range weapons  in  Europe, 
while  on  the  other,  we  would  seek  to 
negotiate  for  the  removal  of  all  of 
those  weapons.  After  initial  attempts 
to  negotiate  an  INF  Treaty  did  not 
succeed,  our  European  allies  proceeded 
with  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missiles  on  their  territory, 
despite  considerable  domestic  opposi- 
tion. 

The  persistence  in  following  this 
dual-track  approach  has  brought  re- 
sults. We  now  have  a  treaty  before  us 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  all 
land-based  INF  missiles. 

There  is  another  area  in  which  I 
think  this  treaty  is  very  significant  but 
which  has  received  less  attention,  and 
that  is  its  impact  upon  our  allies  in 
Asia  and  in  the  Pacific. 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  this  treaty 
has  dealt  with  it  in  a  European  con- 
text but  since  it  now  applies  globally, 
its  implications  for  the  U.S.  position  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  as  it  involves  our 
relationship  with  important  allies  in 
that  region  of  the  world,  needs  to  be 
touched  upon. 

For  a  good  part  of  the  negotiating 
process  with  respect  to  the  INF,  it  was 
envisioned  that  a  certain  number  of 
SS-20's  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in 

qIqOP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  an  additional  4  minutes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  the  Soviets  would  move  some 
of  their  SS-20's  into  Soviet  Asia  where 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  a  limited 
number. 


Such  an  agreement  would  have 
posed  a  number  of  problems.  FHrst.  the 
possibility  that  the  missiles,  since  they 
were  mobile,  could  be  reintroduced 
into  the  European  theater  in  fairly 
short  time;  second,  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  verifying  the  treaty,  since  it  is 
much  easier  to  verify  a  situation 
where  the  presence  of  any  missile  of 
the  type  is  a  violation  than  one  where 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  such 
missiles;  and,  finally,  the  continuing 
threat  that  such  missiles  in  the  Asian 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
posed  to  our  allies  in  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific. The  global  application,  the  total 
removal  of  these  INF  missiles  address- 
es all  those  concerns.  And  this  treaty 
is  very  strongly  supported  by  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific region. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  reported  the  treaty 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  a  couple  of 
issues  have  been  raised  as  to  its  scope 
and  application.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  the  issue  of  future  tech- 
nologies, and  whether  the  term 
"weapon-delivery  vehicle"  would  apply 
to  missiles  that  contained  neither  nu- 
clear nor  conventional  explosives. 

That  question  has  now  been  clarified 
through  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes,  sworn  and  sealed  in  Geneva  on 
the  12th  of  May.  which  makes  it  clear 
that  the  treaty  applies  to  all  interme- 
diate-range and  shorter  range  missiles, 
flight  tested  or  deployed  to  carry 
weapons  based  on  either  current  or 
future  technologies. 

The  other  questions  which  arose  in 
recent  weeks  involved  the  rights  and 
procedures  for  inspections  under  the 
treaty.  They  arose  during  discussions 
which  were  being  held  between  the 
two  countries  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  immediate  implementation  of 
the  treaty  upon  ratification.  I  think  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  our  negotia- 
tors, as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  treaty  to  the  interests 
of  both  parties,  that  those  matters 
were  resolved  expeditiously  and  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  President.  I  addressed  earlier,  in 
an  exchange  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  condition  attached  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  I 
assume  that  we  will  revisit  that  issue 
in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Let  me  underscore  a  point  made  by 
the  very  able  Senator  from  California 
in  this  regard,  and  that  is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  condition  is  clear  in  pro- 
viding that  it  applies  to  this  treaty, 
the  INF  Treaty.  The  committee  was 
very  careful  to  limit  it  in  that  regard 
in  order  to  avoid  becoming  ermieshed 
in  the  extensive  debate  which  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  ABM 
Treaty. 
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Now  let  me  review  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  accord: 

As  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  points  out,  "Every  target  cur- 
rently targeted  by  Soviet  shorter- 
range  and  intermediate-range  systems 
can  be  assigned  to  other  Soviet  nucle- 
ar systems."  Thus,  the  nuclear  threat 
to  NATO  and  the  United  States  will 
not  be  diminished  by  this  treaty. 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe  will  have  less  flexibility  in  po- 
tential coiurses  of  action  available  to 
implement  the  NATO  strategy  of 
flexible  response. 

Further,  we  have  lost  from  our  fur- 
ture  inventory  any  conventionlly 
armed  groimd  launched  cruise  missile 
capability.  Covered  by  the  definition 
of  conventionally  armed  GLCM's  are 
lasers,  microwaves  and  other  futuristic 
weapons,  as  well  as  existing  explosive 
warheads,  an  Issue  that  was  never  dis- 
cussed during  negotiations,  but  appar- 
ently cleared  up  after  the  treaty  was 
signed. 

The  treaty  spotlights  the  glaring 
conventional  force  imbalance  which 
exists  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  One  more  incentive  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  address  this  imbalance  in  a 
meaningful  fashion  has  been  lost  to 
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Worse,  we  may  have  left  our  allies 
naked  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  nuclear 
or  conventional  force  blackmail,  or 
perhaps  even  made  Europe  safe  for 
conventional  war. 

The  political  capital  expended  in  the 
initial  deployment  of  INF  systems 
within  NATO  makes  the  likelihood  of 
further  nuclear  weapon  modernization 
doubtful,  certainly  in  the  near  term. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  yet 
to  define  methods  by  which  it  would 
respond  to  Soviet  noncompliance. 

Had  this  treaty  been  negotiated 
after  the  conventional  arms  imbalance 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
been  addressed,  it  would  be  a  better 
treaty.  Mr.  President,  had  this  treaty 
been  negotiated  after  our  strategic 
vulnerability  had  been  addressed,  it 
would  be  a  better  treaty.  Had  this 
treaty  been  negotiated  after  the  ambi- 
guities surrounding  the  ABM  Treaty 
had  been  clarified,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  better  treaty. 

But  these  things  did  not  happen. 
The  treaty  has  been  negotiated.  And 
because  it  has  addressed  issues  and 
systems  out  of  sequence  in  the  arms 
control  process,  the  resultant  effect- 
should  we  examine  only  the  treaty  as 
the  administration  desires— may  be 
negative  to  us. 

Yet,  we  cannot  ignore  consistent  tes- 
timony by  highly  regarded  witnesses 
that  nonratification  of  the  treaty  at 
this  point  would  be  far  more  harmful 
than  any  real  or  perceived  negatives 
associated  with  ratification. 

The  unfortunate  reality  is  that  in 
spite  of  all  its  warts,  nonratification  of 
the  treaty  could  shatter  NATO  unity, 


fuel  the  fires  of  European  denucleari- 
zation, and  further  force  West  Germa- 
ny toward  a  more  neutral  stance. 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  the  Senate 
has  been  presented  with  a  treaty 
whereby  nonratification  would  be  even 
more  advantageous  to  the  Soviets 
than  would  ratification. 

How  have  we  gotten  ourselves  Into 
this  box?  I  would  say.  we  must  look  to 
our  Nation's  arms  control  negotiating 
strategy. 

Further,  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
state  that  once  we  have  completed  this 
examination,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  this  administration's  approach  to 
the  process  is  flawed. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  we  in 
the  Senate  have  not  even  completed 
our  debate  on  the  INF  Treaty.  Yet  the 
President  will  travel  to  Moscow  on 
May  29  with  the  Intention  of  moving 
even  closer  to  signing  a  START  treaty 
which  will  cut  strategic  arsenals  in 
half. 

Moreover.  4  months  after  signing 
the  treaty.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  were  still  nego- 
tiating differences  on  inspection 
rights.  The  verification  regime  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  outstanding  feature  of 
this  pact.  It  still  may  be,  but  this  con- 
flict came  about  because  we  were  oper- 
ating under  a  self-impostd  deadline. 
The  State  Department  was  under 
orders  to  finish  the  treaty  by  Decem- 
ber 8.  Now.  we  appear  to  be  operating 
under  another  deadline,  to  finish 
Senate  consideration  of  this  treaty  by 
May  29. 

I  believe  this  is  incredibly  dangerous 
to  our  national  security.  The  negotiat- 
ing pace  seems  so  fast  that  our  efforts 
to  decrease  arms  may  now  perversely 
increase  instability  and  risk  of  war. 

The  costs  are  likely  to  be  high  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  a  poor  track 
record  when  it  comes  to  honoring  trea- 
ties. 

Mr.  Ph-esident,  some  of  the  glaring 
examples  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you. 

Treaty  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  ABM.  the  violation  of  illegal 
radar;  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  encoded 
missile  test  signals,  new  SS-25  ICBM. 

1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
Treaty:  What  were  the  violations? 
Transfer,  use  of  lethal  chemical  weap- 
ons in  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

1974  threshold  test  ban:  Violation, 
the  150  kiloton  limit  was  exceeded. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  have  vio- 
lated a  lot  of  their  treaties  in  the  past. 
We  Icnow  that. 

In  spite  of  these  violations,  the  ad- 
ministration is  set  on  pursuing  a  policy 
to  reduce  ballistic  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers by  half. 

Critics  note  that  for  the  past  two 
decades,  there  seems  to  be  a  correla- 
tion between  Presidential  vulnerability 


and  arms  control  agreements.  Ameri- 
can Presidents,  weakened  politically  at 
home,  have  sought  their  place  in 
world  history  through  arms  control 
and  nuclear  disarmament.  Although 
this  goal  of  world  peace  Is  certainly 
worthy,  our  Presidents  have  too  often 
negotiated  with  the  Soviets  from  posi- 
tions of  weakness. 

The  path  chosen  by  the  administra- 
tion is  high  risk.  One  can  figure  that, 
without  painful  attention  to  the  calcu- 
lus involved,  proportional  reductions 
in  our  forces  may  well  increase  the 
probability  that  the  Soviets  could,  in  a 
first  strike,  eliminate  not  only  our 
ground  based  strategic  weapons,  but 
also  our  command  suid  control  sys- 
tems. 

Consider  that  the  giant  Soviet  SS-18 
ICBM  force  alone  has  more  megaton- 
nage  than  the  entire  U.S.  strategic 
missile  force.  The  SS-18  carries  10 
warheads,  yet  there  are  estimates  it 
can  carry  from  as  many  as  14  to  more 
than  20.  This  scenario  gives  the  Sovi- 
ets the  capability  to  blanket  each 
hardened  target  in  the  United  States 
with  three  or  more  SS-18  warheads, 
thus  leaving  the  entire  remainder  of 
their  force  in  reserve. 

A  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article. 
December  21.  1987.  pointed  out  the 
risks  involved  in  achieving  balanced 
reductions  in  strategic  weapons.  A  case 
was  cited  such  that  if  the  United 
States  decided  to  reduce  land-based 
missiles  by  two-thirds,  the  current 
Soviet  advantage  in  warhead-to-aim- 
point  ratio  would  leap  from  3:1  to  5:1. 

Consider  that  since  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  the  Soviets  have  moved 
from  a  position  of  strategic  nuclear  in- 
feriority to  one  of  at  least  parity,  and 
arguably,  one  of  superiority.  Through- 
out the  1970's  and  1980's,  despite 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  the  Soviets  con- 
tinued to  expand  their  nuclear  arse- 
nal. 

Today,  in  comparison  to  the  United 
States,  the  Heritage  Foimdation's 
Arms  Control  Handbook  reports  that 
the  Soviets  now  maintain  the  follow- 
ing advantages  in  strategic  forces. 
Strategic  vulnerability.  Let  us  review 
this  chart.  Warhead-to-aimpoint  ad- 
vantage. U.S.S.R.  3  to  1;  ICBM  throw- 
weight,  4.7  to  1  advantage  U.S.S.R.; 
ICBM  sea-launched  ballistic  missile 
gross  yield.  3.4  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  ICBM  SLBM  megaton- 
nage.  1.8  to  1  in  favor  of  the  U.S.S.R.; 
ICBM  hardtarget  kill  capability.  2  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles,  1.3  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  U.S.S.R.;  independently  target- 
able  warheads,  1.2  to  1  U.S.S.R.,  stra- 
tegic bombers,  1  to  1.8  for  the  United 
States;  SLBM  independently  target- 
able  warheads,  1  to  1.8  favorability 
toward  the  United  States. 

For  any  START  Treaty  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  reduce  the  odds  that  U.S. 
land-based  systems  could  be  destroyed 
in  a  first  strike.  Any  strategic  arms 


treaty  that  does  not  eliminate  the 
Soviet  advantage  in  heavy  ICBM's. 
such  as  the  SS-18.  should  not  be 
signed. 

As  is.  the  protocol  apparently  agreed 
to  by  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  sets 
limits  of  1.600  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems  for  both  sides.  No  more 
than  6.000  warheads  will  be  allowed. 
But  the  Soviets  are  authorized  to 
retain  up  to  1.540  warheads  on  the  SS- 
18's.  Therefore,  they  will  retain  their 
throwwelght  and  megatonnage  advan- 
tage. 

Other  problems  exist.  For  example, 
the  United  States  ICBM  force  is.  on 
average,  almost  three  times  older  than 
the  Soviet  force.  Also,  while  the  Sovi- 
ets already  have  both  rail  and  trans- 
port mobile  ICBM's,  our  plans  are  stUl 
on  the  drawing  board. 

It  may  be  that  expectations  Involv- 
ing arms  reductions  are  too  high. 
Before  venturing  further,  should  we 
not  address  other,  more  Important, 
matters  first?  To  lUustrate: 

Should  we  not  place  more  emphasis 
on  operational  arms  control,  such  as 
confidence-building  measures  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war? 

Or  negotiate  a  verifiable  chemical 
weapons  treaty? 

What  about  eliminating  the  Soviet 
missile  throw-weight  advantage? 

Or  pursuing  the  all-important  goal 
of  conventional  parity  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact? 

The  White  House,  In  Its  recently 
published  National  Security  Strategy 
of  the  United  States,  has  listed  princi- 
ples guiding  the  U.S.  approach  to  arms 
control: 

These  Include  seeking  agreements 
that  will  "enhance  security  while  re- 
ducing the  risks  of  war." 

The  United  States  also  seeks  to 
reduce  nuclear  forces  drastically,  so  as 
to  achieve  equal  levels  of  forces  on 
both  sides. 

Another  aim  Is  to  "Include  provi- 
sions to  ensure  effective  verification 
and  encourage  compliance." 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
guiding  principles.  However,  arms  con- 
trol Is  not  supposed  to  be  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  only  one  means  of  our  na- 
tional policy  to  achieve  a  secure  peace 
and  International  stability. 

Today,  arms  control  seems  to  have 
taken  on  a  life  of  its  own.  Instead  of 
being  a  tool,  arms  control  now  appears 
to  be  the  engine  driving  the  foreign 
policy  train. 

We  face  grave  risks  to  our  national 
security.  Yet  we  have  a  President  In 
the  waning  months  of  his  Presidency. 
We  have  a  President  rushing  to  reach 
another  arms  accord  with  the  Soviets, 
before  we  have  sorted  out  all  the  Im- 
plications of  his  first  such  agreement. 

Such  haste  can  lead  to  careless  omis- 
sions and  Imprecise  treaty  language. 
Such  haste  allows  the  Soviets  to  pick 
and  choose  when  an  agreeement  wlU 


be  reached.  Its  subject  matter  and  its 
priority. 

National  security  is  too  important  to 
be  held  hostage  to  unrealistic  time 
schedules,  established  In  the  pursuit 
of  a  legacy. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  this  much 
Is  clear. 

START  negotiations  should  not  be 
so  far  along  without  first  addressing 
other  critical  issues.  But  they  are. 

The  INF  Treaty  should  probably  not 
have  been  negotiated,  at  least  not  so 
far  out  of  sequence  in  arms  control 
priorities.  But  it  has  been. 

The  INF  Treaty  Is  supposed  to  stand 
alone  on  its  own  merits.  But  it  does 
not. 

We  have  before  us  what  seems  to  be 
a  golden  opportunity.  The  goals  of  in- 
creased stability  and  reduced  risk  of 
war  are  just  and  honorable— yet  the 
azimuth  we  seem  to  be  taking  frankly 
concerns  me.  I  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  If  I  knew  that  whoever  is 
steering  the  ship  understood  the  rela- 
tionships among  the  various  pieces  of 
the  arms  control  puzzle. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  the  reading  of  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  and  the  protocols 
will  have  to  be  continued  If  there  Is  a 
single  objection  to  dispensing  with  the 
further  reading. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  ask  that  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  treaty— by  the 
treaty  I  speak  generically  of  the  proto- 
cols and  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing—be dispensed  with.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask  that  question.  Mr.  Helms 
is  on  the  floor,  and  up  to  this  point 
the  Senate  has  been  able  to  go  for- 
ward with  statements,  opening  state- 
ments by  his  sufferance.  If  I  may  use 
that  word,  because  one  Senator  can 
object  to  dispensing  with  the  reading. 
And  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  apply  that 
rule  in  a  hard  and  fast  way  up  to  this 
point.  So  I  am  prepared  to  ask  that. 
But  I  want  to  yield  to  Mr.  Helms  to 
see  if  he  will  object  to  that  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
majority  leader  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  be  resumed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Again,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  me  at 
somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  because  I 
do  not  want  to  object  to  his  unani- 
mous consent  personally.  But  I  feel 
obliged  to  do  so  temporarily  until 
there  can  be  some  consultation.  Would 
the  majority  leader  mind  propounding 
that  a  little  later  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  am  not  going  to  have  the 
protocol  read?  I  see  no  Senator  on  the 
floor  who  I  believe  will. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not  only  the  un- 
derstanding but  the  assurance,  based 
on  what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said,  that  he  will  not  insist  on  further 
reading  but  there  are  98  other  Sena- 
tors, Senators  other  than  our  two 
selves. 

This  leaves  the  Senate  under  the 
gun,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  it 
under  the  gun  beyond  a  certain  point. 
I  want  us  to  work  as  best  we  can  to  ac- 
commodate all  Senators,  but  there  will 
come  a  point  where  we  will  read  it  and 
be  here  until  midnight  or  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

I  want  to  be  cooperative  with  the 
Senator.  He  has  been  cooperative  with 
me  and  with  all  of  us.  We  have  to  dis- 
pense with  it  for  a  while,  or  the 
Senate  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  cannot  proceed. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  treaty  be  dis- 
pensed with  until— 7  o'clock,  6  o'clock, 
5  o'clock? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— if  that  is  a  re- 
quest by  the  majority  leader— I  am  in 
the  same  fix  at  7  o'clock  as  I  am  at  6 
o'clock. 

I  again  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
think  I  can  work  it  out.  I  am  just 
asking  for  a  little  while  to  consult, 
with  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  almost  4  hours  in  which  to 
consult  with  other  Senators. 

I  renew  my  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
treaty  be  dispensed  with,  until  the 
hour  of  6  o'clock  today,  and  no  later 
than  6  o'clock  today,  and  that  at  6 
o'clock  today,  if  this  matter  has  not 
been  further  resolved,  I  be  recognized 
to  make  the  request  again. 

At  that  point,  I  think  we  had  better 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  this 
treaty  because  it  cannot  be  continued 
to  hang  over  the  Senate  like  Damo- 
cles' sword.  I  say  this  with  all  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
because  he  has  been  most  cooperative 
with  us  all  and  allowed  us  to  go  ahead, 
without  the  burden  of  reading  the 
treaty  in  its  entirety. 

So  I  make  the  request,  and  Senators 
will  understand  that  if  there  is  an  ob- 


jection, we  will  have  to  proceed  with 
the  reading  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Once  again  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  Senator 
saying  he  is  just  delaying  this  until  6 
o'clock  tonight? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, not  more  than  a  few  minutes 
after  the  INF  Treaty  was  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  heard  the  term 
used  "dilatory  tactics."  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  you  could  be  dilatory  3 
minutes  after  a  treaty  has  been  called 
up.  These  are  sort  of  code  words,  buzz 
words.  But  I  want  to  address  myself  to 
what  is  a  dilatory  tactic  and  what  is 
not  a  dilatory  tactic. 

Some  remarks  were  made  on  the 
very  first  day— let  me  emphasize,  the 
very  first  day— of  the  markup  of  this 
proposed  treaty  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  In  the  opening 
statements  by  Senators,  there  were 
references  to  dilatory  tactics.  Let  us 
examine  this  situation  historically. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  were  before 
the  Senate  during  a  70-day  period, 
running  from  February  8,  1978, 
through  April  18,  1978. 

The  issues  presented  by  this  pro- 
posed agreement  that  we  have  before 
us  now  are  no  less  significant  to  the 
security  and  the  interests  of  future 
generations  of  Americans  than  were 
the  issues  presented  by  the  Panama 
Canal  debate.  So  let  us  not  get  too  car- 
ried away  with  our  own  positions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  remarked  just  a 
few  days  ago  that  a  good  one-half  of 
the  Senate  had  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  treaty  and  that 
study  had  been  confined  principally  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  recognize  that  a  degree  of  for- 
mality in  proceedings  on  treaties 
serves  the  practical  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  the  treaties,  because  of  their 
peculiar  nature  as  supreme  law  of  the 
land  under  the  Constitution,  receive 
the  careful  scrutiny  they  require. 

So  I  do  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
will  not  hear  the  term  "dilatory  tac- 
tics" bandied  around  this  Chamber 
when  in  effect  what  is  occurring  is  not 
dilatory  but,  instead  and  in  fact,  is  de- 
liberative. 
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In  that  regard,  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  provide  for  the  reading  of  trea- 
ties, and  in  time  past,  the  rules  re- 
quired double  consideration,  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  in  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  guarantee  that 
Senators  accord  to  the  proceedings  the 
careful  attention  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  would  hurt  the 
Senate  to  listen  for  just  a  little  while 
to  the  protocols  of  this  treaty,  because 
I  dare  say  that  no  more  than  a  hand- 
ful have  read  this  treaty,  much  less  its 
protocols.  But.  for  the  moment,  I  am 
simply  going  to  ask.  as  respectfully  as 
I  know  how,  that  we  refrain  from 
making  any  further  remarks  about  dil- 
atory tactics  and  focus  more  on  the  de- 
liberative actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  series  of  gen- 
eral parliamentary  inquiries  which  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  Chair  to  enter- 
tain. These  inquiries,  in  several  cases, 
are  thoroughly  similar  to  inquiries 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  late  Senator  Jim  Allen  of  Ala- 
bama propounded  10  years  ago,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  on  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties;  and  that,  of 
course,  was  in  the  early  months  of 
1978.  The  inquiries  will  not  be  as  nu- 
merous as  those  of  10  years  ago,  as 
since  then,  the  Senate  rules  have  been 
amended  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  treaty  consideration  in  the  Senate 
sitting  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Moreover,  the  requirement  of  article- 
by-article  consideration,  both  in  pro- 
ceedings in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  in  the  Senate  itself,  has  been  dis- 
pensed with.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  to 
obtain,  at  the  outset  of  this  debate, 
the  statements  of  the  Chair  with  re- 
spect to  certain  procedural  matters.  I 
sat  down  last  night  and  made  a  list  of 
them. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  when  Sen- 
ator Jim  Allen,  on  February  8,  1978, 
asked  if  it  was  not  in  order,  without 
unanimous  consent,  for  a  resolution  of 
ratification  to  be  proposed  to  a  treaty 
until  the  procedure  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  a  treaty,  the  Chair— 
which  was  occupied  at  that  time  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States— responded  that  the  matter 
would  have  to  lie  over  1  day  before  the 
resolution  of  ratification  could  be  pre- 
sented, unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Now  I  ask  the  Chair,  is  that  still  a 
correct  statement  of  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
still  a  correct  statement  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  recall  that  Senator  Allen,  10  years 
ago,  also  inquired  as  to  whether  the 
preambles  to  the  treaties  as  such  are 
subject  to  amendment  and  the  Chair 
responded  that  they  were  not.  Is  that 
still  the  case? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  still  be  the  case. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

In  responding  to  another  inquiry  of 
Senator  Allen,  the  Chair— and  I  looked 
this  up— the  Chair  stated  and  I  quote. 
"The  treaty,  including  all  of  its  arti- 
cles, annexes  thereto,  protocols  to  it, 
et  cetera,  is  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration and  therefore  amendable." 
And  the  Chair  continued  to  state 
"That  even  the  minutes  of  a  treaty 
would  be  before  the  Senate  and  would 
be  amendable." 

I  assume  that  statement  is  still  cor- 
rect today,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  to 
the  documents  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  does  the  Chair 
mean  by  "documents  submitted  to  the 
Senate"?  Are  you  saying  they  are 
amendable?  What  do  you  mean  by 
"documents  submitted  to  the  Senate"? 
Are  we  confining  our  remarks,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  in  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  are  we  confin- 
ing those  to  the  word  "documents"  to 
the  treaty,  its  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, protocols,  and  annexes,  et 
cetera?  And  whit  do  we  mean  by 
"minutes"  in  this  context? 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  are  no  minutes 
to  this  treaty. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  are  no  minutes 
to  this  treaty. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  wondering,  I  knew 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  used 
the  word  "minute." 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  Southern  accent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  singular.  You  are 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  word  is  familiar  to 
me  in  connection  with  other  treaties.  I 
was  wondering  in  the  context  of  this 
treaty  what  was  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  the  record  show  I 
intended  it  to  be  singular,  "minute." 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  can  be  singular  or 
plural  depending  on  what  is  it. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor I  am  not  attempting  to  spar  or 
debate  with  him.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
I  understood  what  the  Chair  meant 
when  the  Chair  said  "all  documents." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  trying  to  be  certain  because 
he  also  heard  the  reference  to  "min- 
utes" and  wanted  to  be  certain  of  the 
reference  to  documents  submitted. 
There  is  an  agreed  minute  submitted. 
The  Chair  is  not  aware  that  "minutes" 
were  submitted  and  therefore  was 
simply  trying  to  be  very  certain  they 
were  documents  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  that  was  the  reason  for 
the  statement.  That  was  the  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  at  this  point  it 
needs  clarifying.  When  we  say  "sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate."  I  understood 
the  Chair  to  say  that.  I  am  not  quar- 
reling with  the  Chair.  I  am  speaking 
most  respectfully  to  the  Chair.  In  talk- 
ing about  documents  being  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  there  will  be  many  doc- 
uments submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  administration.  But  are  we  talking 
about  the  documents  that  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  in  the  context 
of  the  treaty  that  is  on  the  calendar, 
only  in  that  context,  and  the  attend- 
ant protocols,  memoranda  of  imder- 
standing,  annexes,  et  cetera,  et  cetera, 
of  that  nature  and  not  documents  that 
have  been  sent  up  to  a  certain  room 
here  in  the  Hart  Building  which  con- 
stitute all  of  the  negotiations  and  the 
notes  attendant  thereto? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair's  statement  is  limited  to  the  doc- 
uments stated  by  the  majority  leader 
in  his  inquiry,  not  to  all  documents, 
but  the  ones  that  were  stated.  If  the 
two  Senators  wish  to  define  that  more 
precisely,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule 
on  that. 

But  the  question  was  the  minutes  as 
opposed  to  the  Chair's  understanding 
that  there  is  the  treaty,  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding,  the  two  proto- 
cols, an  agreed  minute,  and  a  diplo- 
matic note. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  other  documents,  the  Chair 
is  not  aware  of  them  and  is  waiting  for 
the  Senators  to  correct  the  Chair's 
statement.  I  am  prepared  to  rule  if 
those  are  the  only  documents  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  the  Chair  if  there 
are  diplomatic  notes  along  with  those 
documents  that  may  be  amended? 

I  think  we  have  to  clarify  this  as  to 
what  can  and  what  cannot  be  amend- 
ed. The  word  "documents"  as  used  by 
the  Chair  I  think  has  to  be  clearly  de- 
fined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  inquired  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  will  read  the  list  of  docu- 
ments that  is  in  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  docimient  that  may 
be  amended  I  think  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  interested 
in  and  what  I  am  interested  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  endeavor  to  reply  precisely 
to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right. 

The  Chair  is  referring  to  the  docu- 
ments submitted  January  25.  1988,  the 
following  documents  which  are  inte- 
gral parts  thereof.  The  treaty  includes 
the  following  documents,  which  are  in- 
tegral parts  thereof,  in  addition  to  the 
treaty  itself:  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  data  base,  the  protocol  on 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
same  would  apply. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Number  4  is  the  SS-4 
photograph  of  front  section,  which  is 
obviously  not  amendable  but  should 
be  before  the  Senate  and  is  not.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  amend  a  photo- 
graph, but  I  believe  the  photograph 
ought  to  be  before  the  Senate  in  some 
fashion  for  consideration.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  a  document  which  is  itself  amend- 
able. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  ask  en  bloc 
about  three  other  items.  I  will  ask  en 
bloc  on  these  three  because  I  believe 
these  photographs  should  be  before 
the  Senate  as  similar  items  which  were 
transmitted  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage. 

The  SS-12  photograph  with  front 
section,  the  SS-23  photograph  with 
front  section,  and  the  SS-20  photo- 
graph with  front  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  expand  his  parliamentary 
inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  "before 
the  Senate"?  We  have  been  respond- 
ing and  did  respond  to  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry  on  documents  that  were 
before  the  Senate  for  amendment. 
The  Senator  is  now  inquiring  about  a 
series  of  documents  or  photographs 
that  may  be  in  Senate  records.  I  want 
to  be  very  certain  that  we  know  exact- 
ly what  the  Senator  is  inquiring  about. 

The  photograph,  the  Chair  has  al- 
ready responded,  would  not  be  amend- 
able as  a  photograph. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Obviously,  it  would 
not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Now,  the  Senator  has  inquired  about 
three  further  photographs;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  I  presume  the 
answer  on  the  SS-12,  SS-23,  and  SS-20 
would  be  the  same  as  the  SS-4;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  they 
are  all  in  a  similar  posture,  which  the 
Chair  understands,  the  response  to 
your  inquiry  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Chair  to  repeat  that.  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  what  he  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  inquired  about  a  photograph 
and  the  Chair  responded.  He  is  now  in- 
quiring about  three  additional  ones 
and  the  Chair  is  responding  that  if 
those  are  the  same  type  of  item,  the 
response  of  the  Chair  would  be  the 

S£tIX16> 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 
patience. 

Then  there  is  the  Dobrynin  note  of 
May  8,  1988,  which  is  secret.  There  is 
no  constitutional  nor  Senate  prohibi- 
tion on  secret  treaties  or  secret  codi- 
cils. In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding— 
and  the  majority  leader  might  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong— but  I  do  think  the 


Founding  Fathers  contemplated  that 
most  treaties  would  be  imder  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy. 

But  I  will  inquire  as  to  whether  that 
note  of  May  8,  1988  is  amendable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
note  of  May  8  has  not  been  submitted 
in  the  fashion  the  Chair  previously  re- 
plied to  the  inquiry  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  amendable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  There 
was  a  Glitman  letter  to  Mr.  Chervov 
on  FRG  Pershing  lA's  dated  May  12, 
1988,  identified  as  secret.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  that  is  not  before  the 
Senate,  either? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  notice  that  that  is  part 
of  the  record.  It  is  not  among  the  doc- 
uments submitted  as  previously  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  will  revisit  that  in  a 
little  bit. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  list  cer- 
tain documents  related  to  the  treaty, 
in  fact,  described  in  "authoritative"— 
and  I  do  that  precisely  because  "au- 
thoritative" has  a  great  meaning  in 
connection  with  treaties  these  days. 

This  was  "authoritative"  testimony 
by  the  State  Department  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as 
being  integral  parts  of  the  treaty.  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Chair  to  respond  at 
the  end  of  the  identification  of  each 
such  document  whether  the  same  is  in 
fact  before  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation and  in  each  case  whether  the 
document  is  amendable.  There  are  six 
of  them. 

One,  the  treaty  before  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
elimination  of  their  intermediate- 
range  and  shorter-range  missiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
before  the  Senate  and  that  is  amend- 
able. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  second  is  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  regarding 
the  establishment  of  the  data  base  for 
the  treaty  between  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  their  intermediate-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
before  the  Senate  and  amendable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Third,  a  protocol  on  procedures  gov- 
erning the  elimination  of  the  missiles 
systems  subject  to  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  elimination  of  their  intermediate- 
range  and  shorter-range  missiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
before  the  Senate  and  amendable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fourth,  is  the  protocol 
regarding  inspections  relating  to  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  the  elimination  of 


their  intermediate-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
before  the  Senate  and  amendable. 

Mr.  TTFT-MS  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  fifth  is  the  annex  provisions  on 
privileges  and  immunities  of  inspec- 
tors and  air  crew  members.  That  is 
before  the  Senate?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
before  the  Senate  and  amendable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  the  sixth  and  final 
one,  agreement  among  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  Republic  of  Italy,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  regarding  inspec- 
tions relating  to  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  elimination  of  their  intermediate- 
range  and  shorter-range  missiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
has  been  submitted  for  information 
only.  It  is  not  before  the  Senate  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  me  put  the  question  to  the 
Chair. 

The  message  of  the  President  trans- 
mitted a  series  of  documents  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  signed 
purportedly  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  also  transmitted  a  docu- 
ment signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  also  signed  on  behalf  of 
Italy,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Would  it  be  possible  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Senate  procedure  for 
one  resolution  of  ratification  to  con- 
sent simultaneously  to  a  bilateral 
agreement  and  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment where  the  multilateral  agree- 
ment is  not  an  agreement  with  the 
party  to  the  bilateral  agreement? 

Would  not  two  resolutions  of  ratifi- 
cation be  required  since  they  are  two 
distinct  agreements  involving  different 
contracting  States  and  since  two  in- 
struments of  ratification  would  be  re- 
quired?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  referred  to  between  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  other  countries  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  is  not  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification  at  this  point. 
Therefore,  the  ratification  is  on  the 
agreement  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  pollen  count  is  today 
but  some  of  us  have  gotten  a  heavy 
volume  of  it  so  if  I  am  ever  more  indis- 
tinct than  usual,  let  me  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inquire. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  luiderstand,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  President  trans- 


mitted the  multilateral  document  for 
information  only.  But  it  is  fair  to  say, 
is  it  not,  that  the  Senate  has  posses- 
sion of  this  authenticated  document;  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  endeavor  to  determine 
whether  that  document  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
cannot  answer  the  inquiry  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fair  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will, 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  and  while  the  Chair  and 
Parliamentarian  are  thinking  about 
that,  let  me  ask  if  this  is  not  analogous 
to  the  Senate  transmitting  an  enrolled 
act  of  Congress  to  the  President  but 
telling  him  that  he  could  neither  sign 
nor  veto  it  because  the  act  is  being 
provided  for  information  only? 

I  know  of  course  that  is  a  hypotheti- 
cal question.  I  will  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  respond. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  point  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  has  possession 
of  this  authenticated  document  and 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  take 
action  with  respect  to  it,  regardless  of 
what  the  cover  letter  says. 

Now,  that  is  correct,  is  it  not?  As- 
suming it  does  have  possession,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  it  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  rule  on  whether  or 
not— on  the  Senator's  assiunption.  The 
Chair  will  endeavor  to  determine 
whether  such  possession  exists  and 
then  will  try  to  respond  but  the  Chair 
cannot  respond  to  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion at  this  point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  we  could  revisit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  responded  that  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  before  the  Senate  and  has 
endeavored  to  respond  to  parliamenta- 
ry inquiries  with  regard  to  that. 

The  second  treaty— or  the  second 
document  referred  to  by  the  Senator, 
we  will  endeavor  to  determine  its  pos- 
session and  then  answer  all  questions 
to  the  best  of  the  Chair's  ability. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fair  enough.  We  can 
revisit  it.  Perhaps  later  we  can  ask  the 
Chair  to  entertain  debate  on  the  issue. 
Or  I  could  raise  a  point  of  order  or 
whatever. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  authoritatively— 
and  I  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
"authoritatively"  because  it  has  a  spe- 
cial meaning  around  this  place— the 
Department  of  State  has  authorita- 
tively testified  that  the  documents  I 
previously  listed  with  the  Chair  and 
which  the  Chair  ruled  were  not  before 
the  Senate  are  still,  according  to  the 
Department  of  State,  integral  parts  of 
the  treaty.  So  it  was  not  a  frivolous  ex- 
ercise that  I  pursued.  Because  the  De- 


partment of  State  is  saying  these  doc- 
uments su-e  integral  parts  of  the  treaty 
and  I  am  obliged  to  ask.  with  that 
backgroimd  in  mind.  The  Chair  may 
want  to  defer  responding  to  this. 

If  an  amendment  were  adopted  to 
one  of  the  documents  that  is  before 
the  Senate,  a  document  that  is  amend- 
able; and  if  that  amendment  were  to 
be  inconsistent  with  a  provision  of  one 
of  the  documents,  such  as  I  stipulated, 
not  before  the  Senate  but  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  State  Department 
a  part  of  the  treaty,  what  would 
govern  the  subsequent  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  the  inconsistent 
amendment  or  the  extraneous  docu- 
ment? 

I  think  it  is  an  important  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  addressing  a  legal  inquiry  to 
the  Chair  and  the  Chair  does  not  have 
authority  to  rule  on  legal  implications 
of  the  Senator's  inquiry. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand. 

But  I  wanted  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Record  because  this  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  has  been  raised  and  should 
be  raised. 

I  think  that  perhaps,  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect,  somewhere,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  Senate  ought 
to  resolve  this  little  bit  of  impasse.  It 
is  more  important  than  just  a  little  bit 
of  rhetoric  and  there  Is  no  point  in  of- 
fering amendments  to  the  treaty  docu- 
ments before  the  Senate  if  those 
amendments  are  going  to  be  overruled 
by  the  documents  which  the  State  De- 
partment contends  are  a  parts  of  the 
treaty,  but  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  And  the  Chair 
has  just  ruled  that  they  are  not  before 
the  Senate. 

So,  it  is  a  very  real  question  that  we 
ought  to  consider.  It  seems  to  this 
Senator  that  at  the  very  least  the 
Senate,  by  amendment— and  it  can  be 
done  simply— should  incorporate  all 
extraneous  documents  selected,  per- 
haps as  original  text,  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendments.  This  will 
assure  that  the  whole  treaty  is  before 
us  and  not  just  the  incomplete  materi- 
al sent  over  by  the  President,  material 
I  might  add,  which  has  subsequently 
been  changed. 

At  the  appropriate  time  perhaps  the 
Senate  leadership  or  one  of  the  rest  of 
us  ought  to  consider  offering  these 
documents  and  materisLls  as  amend- 
ments. Otherwise  the  Senate  will  be 
working  from  an  incorrect,  incomplete 
text;  known  to  be  incomplete. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true 
that  amendments  offered  in  these  pro- 
ceedings will,  themselves,  be  amend- 
able in  like  manner  as  amendments  to 
bills  in  a  legislative  session? 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  materials  before  the  Senate  are 
amendable  in  two  degrees? 
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OFFICER. 
ct)rrect. 

.  Thank  you. 
Absence    of    cloture,    must 
to  articles  be  germane  to 
which  offered? 

OFFICER.  In  the 
cloture,  there  is  no  ger- 
r^uirement. 

How    about    amend- 
Dfotocols    or    annexes    or 
notes?  I  want  to  be  care- 
word  "minutes."  Must 
in  the  absence  of 
germane? 

OFFICER.  No. 

.  Most  of  the  documents 
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Chair  is  hoping  I  will  be 
this  shortly,  and  I  will, 
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Ilnited  States? 
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would  like  to  propound  at 
And    understand,    please, 
making  the  record. 


j  ist : 


The  first  is,  Mr.  President:  Is  Calen- 
dar No.  9,  Document  No.  100-11, 
present  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
is. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Does  the  document  contain  material 
signed  in  ink  at  four  points  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  have  to  send  for  the  docu- 
ment and  have  it  examined  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  appreciate  the 
Chair  doing  so,  but  it  need  not  do  it 
right  now.  Let  us  leave  that  open,  if 
we  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  left  open  until  the  document  is 
here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

While  we  are  checking  the  original 
document,  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the  mate- 
rials are  also  signed  in  ink  at  four 
points  by  a  person  identified  in  the 
document  as  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
documents  will  be  sent  for  and  will  be 
subject  to  examination  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  While  we  are  checking 
the  documents,  does  there  appear  any- 
where in  Document  No.  100-11  any 
form  of  authorization  or  accreditation 
from  the  Soviet  state  granting  pleni- 
potentiary powers  to  bind  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  person  who  signed  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
document  will  be  examined. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  the 
document  for  the  Chair  to  examine  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
should  be  en  route  to  the  Chamber  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fine.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire,  what  is  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation? Is  the  time  controlled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  control. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  do  not  interfere 
with  the  remarks  of  Senator  Helms, 
who  is  involved  in  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 


ana, is  this  an  appropriate  time  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  the  treaty  itself?  I 
started  last  night,  and  we  were  under 
time  constraints,  and  I  was  not  able  to 
complete  my  remarks.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  this  is  the  appropriate  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wish  to 
reply? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  From  our  standpoint,  it 
will  be  perfectly  appropriate  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  proceed.  The 
Senator  may  know  the  parliamentary 
situation  is  one  in  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  raised  a  question  to  the  Chair  and 
the  Chair  has  sent  for  documents. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  wish  to  pursue  his  line  of 
inquiry  once  the  documents  have  come 
back,  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, ought  to  proceed  until  that 
happens  and  then  cooperate,  if  possi- 
ble, with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  wish  to  do  is 
proceed  from  where  I  was  yesterday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  as  though 
stated,  and  I  will  try  to  summarize 
what  my  remarks  were  on  yesterday, 
insofar  as  not  to  be  redundant  with 
my  colleagues  and  say  it  all. 

I  wanted  to  preface  my  remarks— 
and  I  say  this  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  here,  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Indiana— by  saying  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  delay  in  any  way 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  on  this 
important  issue.  However,  I  do  not 
really  believe  that  history  will  be  any 
less  served  if  the  President  does  not 
take  the  treaty  with  him  when  he 
meets  the  Communist  Party  general 
secretary  in  Moscow.  I  do  firmly  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  should,  as 
Paul  Harvey  often  says,  hear  the  rest 
of  the  story  before  we  move  too  rapid- 
ly to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

I  think  it  is  important  also— and  I 
said  this  yesterday,  but  just  to  summa- 
rize my  comments— that  we  remember 
the  point  that  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
conservatives  in  this  Nation  and  in 
Europe  kept  the  faith  with  the  old 
adage  that  negotiations  must  be  con- 
ducted from  a  position  of  strength. 
That  is  how  they  got  the  Soviets  to 
the  bargaining  table  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  I  arrive  at 
my  conclusions  on  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters is  based  on  a  very  simple  premise. 
No.  1  is  you  support  your  friends  and 
you  oppose  your  enemies;  you  do  not 
do  things  to  make  it  easier  for  your  ad- 
versaries when  dealing  in  foreign 
policy.  I  think  rule  No.  2  is  you  should 
remember  rule  No.  1.  President 
Reagan  was  the  master,  in  fact,  of  sup- 
porting his  friends  and  opposing  his 
adversaries  in  politics,  and  during  the 


time  of  his  Presidency,  when  he  stayed 
that  course  and  talked  about  the  evil 
empire,  which  it  is,  talked  about  the 
problems  of  a  free  society  in  dealing 
with  an  authoritarian  dictatorship 
that  has  no  respect  for  hujnan  rights 
and  believes  it  is  OK  to  lie,  to  cheat,  to 
steal,  to  camouflage,  conceal,  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  in  order  to  see  the 
furtherance  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
revolution  toward  their  aim  of  world 
domination,  as  long  as  he  stayed  on 
that  track  the  United  States  was  in- 
creasing its  credibility.  We  were  in- 
creasing our  strength  worldwide.  We 
were  gaining  more  and  more  respect. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  were 
certainly,  in  this  Senator's  view, 
making  some  headway  toward  a  more 
safe,  peaceful  world. 

Now  that  the  treaty  has  been  signed, 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time  last  De- 
cember, in  a  period  of  a  week  or  so  we 
saw  the  evil  empire  be  transformed 
into  "the  U.S.  partner  in  peace."  We 
saw  the  dictator,  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al of  the  Soviet  Union,  become  the 
man  of  the  year  for  Time  magazine. 
We  saw  this  euphoric  condition  in  this 
country,  with  people  wishing  every- 
thing will  be  OK  and  all  our  problems 
will  go  away. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  a  very  valued  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  very 
well  aware  of  what  we  are  up  againist 
in  this  world,  and  he  recognizes,  as 
does  this  Senator,  the  threat  still  is 
there.  Of  course.  Senators  can  come 
down  with  different  opinions  on  how 
they  view  this  treaty,  but  I  want  to  go 
back  to  that  basic  belief  I  have  that 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a  country 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  a 
record  of  not  staying  with  their  treaty 
alliances,  with  breaking  all  their 
treaty  alliances  when  it  is  convenient 
for  them,  there  is  reason  for  us  to 
fully  ventilate  these  issues  and  discuss 
what  some  of  the  shortfalls  of  this 
treaty  are. 

One  of  the  things  President  Reagan 
always  talked  about  in  his  days  prior 
to  being  President  and  after  he 
became  President  was  that  we  were 
never  ever  going  to  negotiate  treaties 
under  some  kind  of  a  time  constraint 
because  of  political  reasons.  Now,  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  great  pres- 
sure on  Senators  in  this  Chamber  and 
in  the  Senate  in  general  to  get  this 
treaty  ratified  prior  to  the  President 
taking  the  trip  to  Moscow  so  that  he 
will  have  it  with  him.  I  must  just  add 
to  that  that  on  the  eve  of  him  going 
on  this  trip,  I  am  certain  if  it  is  not 
voted  either  up  or  down  by  that  time 
there  will  be  a  great  furor  raised  in 
the  news  media  in  this  country  partly 
because  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration have  made  the  issue  that 
somehow  we  have  not  done  our  duty  if 
we  do  not  have  it  completed  prior  to 
the  time  he  takes  the  trip. 


I  am  sure  others  will  say  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  we  have  had  a  flurry 
of  kiss-and-tell  books  published  on  the 
eve  of  the  President's  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  somewhat  em- 
barrassing to  a  President  when  going 
to  deal  with  the  head  of  the  strongest 
Communist  country  in  the  world  mili- 
tarily, the  strongest  authoritarian 
nation  militarily,  that  provides  the 
biggest  threat  to  the  United  States 
militarily  that  we  have  ever  faced  in 
our  history. 

I  wonder  what  "Gorby,"  as  people 
refer  to  him,  would  do  if  one  of  his 
close  aides  wrote  a  book  that  had 
rather  uncomplimentary  things  in  it 
about  the  Secretary  General.  Would 
they  get  the  gulag,  would  they  get  the 
firing  squad,  or  would  they  get  none  of 
the  above  and  get  lucky  and  be  sent  to 
Siberia  to  the  salt  mines  in  their  re- 
maining years? 

I  think  we  should  remember  that  we 
have  in  this  country  what  many 
people  in  the  world  are  envious  of,  and 
history  tells  us  that  the  way  to  protect 
and  preserve  peace  and  freedom  is  to 
be  strong  militarily,  to  be  strong  eco- 
nomically and,  above  all,  to  have  a 
strong  political  will  to  stand  up  for 
peace  and  freedom  so  that  we  do  not 
ever  run  the  risk  of  being  blackmailed 
by  those  who  would  like  to  have  what 
we  have. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, I  started  this  effort,  when  the 
President  signed  the  treaty,  with  an 
open  mind,  that  I  would  try  my  best  to 
go  to  those  hearings  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  listen  to  what 
people  had  to  say,  both  pro  and  con,  to 
try  to  come  up  with  a  fair  judgment.  I 
have  read  and  considered  enumerable 
articles  and  reports  concerning  the 
treaty  and  what  the  effects  will  be. 
First  and  foremost.  I  wanted  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  INF  Treaty  enhanced 
our  national  security  and  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation.  I  wanted 
to  be  convinced  that  we  had  reached  a 
point  in  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  where  we  had  achieved  a 
mutual  understanding  based  on  our 
openness  and  candor,  a  point  where 
the  balance  of  terror  was  no  longer 
considered  a  meaningful  phrase. 

I  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  the 
loss  of  more  than  $6.5  billion  which 
the  American  taxpayers  spent  on  the 
intermediate  nuclear  forces  was  equal 
to  the  gain  in  security  represented  by 
the  treaty. 

Finally  I  wanted  to  be  convinced 
that  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  our  allies' 
future,  our  future,  and  indeed  the 
future  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  would 
be  brighter  and  more  secure.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been 
convinced. 

All  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  from 
the  proponents  of  the  treaty  can  best 
perhaps  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 


First  of  all,  it  will  support  our  over- 
all strategy  by  reducing  risks.  That  is 
what  the  advocates  say.  Second,  it  will 
strengthen  our  alliances.  Third,  it  will 
decrease  the  Soviet  military  advan- 
tage. Penally,  it  will  do  all  of  this  in  a 
manner  which  provides  the  assurances 
of  verification. 

All  of  us  I  think  would  agree  that 
the  reduction  of  risk  is  an  important 
goal,  a  goal  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 
However,  I  have  a  very  difficult  time 
with  the  treaty  that  purports  to 
reduce  the  risk  but  lowers  the  point 
where  nuclear  exchange  is  likely  to 
take  place.  And  it  also  fails  to  address 
the  overwhelming  Soviet  conventional 
superiority  in  Europe. 

I  will  not  go  back  through  those 
numbers.  I  did  yesterday. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  we  all  know  the 
overwhelming  tactical  nonnuclear  su- 
periority in  tanks,  field  artillery,  fight- 
ers, et  cetera. 

That  combination  in  that  context 
will  itself  increase  the  potential  for  a 
disastrous  strategic  nuclear  exchange 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  my  opinion. 

To  say  that  is  a  reduction  of  the  risk 
in  my  opinion  is  a  grievous  miscalcula- 
tion. Why  are  we  willing  to  accept  a 
situation  which  allows  our  adversaries 
to  retain  their  capability  to  engage 
theater  nuclear  targets  with  their  SS- 
24's  and  SS-25's  mobile  missile  forces, 
while  we  surrender  our  only  ground- 
based  nuclear  capability? 

Many  of  my  colleagues  would  cite 
our  strategic  missile  force  or  dual  ca- 
pable aircraft  or  even  our  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  as  a  way  to 
offset  our  INF  losses.  But  they  do  not 
acknowledge  the  inherent  vulnerabili- 
ties of  each  of  those  systems  which  in 
my  mind  creates  serious  questions  re- 
garding usefulness  in  the  INF  role. 

What  I  am  saying  is  are  we  not 
really  being  less  candid  when  we  sug- 
gest the  use  of  strategic  weapons  to 
counter  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack  against 
NATO  without  admitting  the  tremen- 
dous risk  of  a  follow-on  strategic  nu- 
clear exchange? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  quality  of 
the  deterrent  is  near  as  much  as  at- 
tacking an  armada  of  tanks  through 
the  plains  of  Central  Europe  coming 
from  a  continental  United  States 
launching  site  as  it  would  be  coming 
from  West  German  soil  itself,  if  it  is 
Germany  that  is  being  attacked,  and  it 
would  be  a  response  from  Germany 
itself  to  put  on  the  vanguard  of  a  tank 
column  or  in  the  midst  of  a  column. 
That  provides  a  massive  deterrent  to 
avoid  ever  having  that  event  happen. 
That  is  what  our  goals  are  for  military 
spending  and  a  defense  strategy  in  the 
first  place,  to  keep  the  peace. 

Are  we  not  actually  overstating  the 
case  to  suggest  the  use  of  dual  capable 
aircraft  to  redress  the  INF  problem? 
And  I  say  that  because  after  all  if  you 
are  going  to  have  the  dual  capable  air- 
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United  States  that  used  political  cap- 
ital to  get  It  done.  It  was  not  the  liber- 
als in  this  country  that  were  in  favor 
of  that  in  the  first  place.  They  are  all 
for  the  treaty  because  they  worked  in 
favor  of  putting  them  over  there  in 
the  first  place.  But  in  my  judgment,  I 
just  simply  cannot  find  how  it  is  re- 
ducing the  risk.  The  risk  is  stUl  there. 

We  are  in  a  weakened  position.  We 
will  be  called  upon  to  use  other  assets. 
We  will  be  called  upon  to  build  more 
Strike  Eagles,  a  wonderful  airplane 
built  in  the  United  States,  an  F-15 
Strike  Eagle.  It  has  tremendous  capa- 
bilities. It  probably  can  deliver  weap- 
ons on  target  where  a  cruise  missile  or 
a  Pershing  II  would  have  before.  But 
it  is  a  very  costly  piece  of  equipment. 
And  it  is  also  a  dual  capable  aiiplane. 

Are  you  going  to  risk  it,  if  you  think 
you  will  need  it  for  a  nuclear  role,  on 
the  battlefield  where  we  might  lose 
one  at  $40  million  a  crack? 

So  I  think  it  simply  is  not  the  case. 
With  regard  to  the  premise  that  the 
treaty  will  serve  to  strengthen  our  alli- 
ances, I  think  it  is  very  disturbing  to 
note  that  many  Europeans  view  the 
treaty  as  an  unwelcome  return  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  seventies  when  the 
only  response  available  to  NATO  in 
the  event  of  a  massive  Soviet  invasion 
of  Western  Europe  was  the  United 
States  strategic  nuclear  attack  on  the 
Soviet  homeland;  an  all  or  nothing  re- 
sponse which  most  Europeans  felt  was 
a  sham.  That  is  why  we  have  the  flexi- 
ble response  in  NATO  on  the  ground 
in  Europe.  That  is  why  it  is  there.  In 
the  current  case,  the  situation  is  even 
worse  due  to  the  tremendous  increases 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Soviet 
forces  targeted  against  Western 
Europe. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  who 
intend  to  vote  for  this  treaty:  How 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  vote  to 
spend  more  money  to  replace  the  7  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  equipment  that 
we  have  already  paid  for?  We  may 
have  had  to  borrow  the  money.  As  my 
distinguished  friend  knows,  and  is 
award  of  what  is  going  on  with  our 
budgets,  we  probably  had  to  borrow 
the  money,  we  are  paying  interest  on 
the  equipment  that  is  over  there  now 
that  we  are  going  to  dismantle  so  we 
can  replace  it  with  something  else  to 
still  preserve  the  flexible  response  for 
NATO. 

In  my  view,  this  treaty  not  only  dis- 
locates the  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse which  has  served  NATO  very 
well,  but  it  fails  to  address  the  massive 
Soviet  land  force  advantage  in  Central 
Europe.  And  in  my  view  the  only  thing 
the  treaty  accomplishes  in  this  area  is 
the  magnification  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  threat  to  Western  Europe 
while  simultaneously  diminishing 
NATO's  ability  to  deter  that  threat. 

Already  the  voices  in  Western 
Europe    can    be    heard    hailing    the 


treaty  as  the  first  step  in  the  drive 
toward  a  European  nuclear  free  zone. 

Political  pressure  has  started  to 
build  in  Germany  to  slow  down,  to  re- 
evaluate, and  possibly  do  away  with 
the  Montebello  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

There  again,  Mr.  President,  Gen- 
nescher,  Shevardnadze,  Homecker. 
and  others  have  already  met  and 
begiin  discussing  eliminating  all  re- 
maining nuclear  weapons  in  both  East 
and  West  Germany. 

Whom  did  we  strengthen?  Did  we 
strengthen  the  political  forces  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  West  Germany?  No, 
we  strengthened  the  left  wing  parties, 
the  Green  Peace  activitists  and  the 
others.  We  strengthened  the  political 
capital  of  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  Com- 
munist cronies,  who  are  going  to  start 
on  this  bandwagon. 

I  think  this  does  not  come  as  a  shock 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  or  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  but  most  of  the 
Western  media  will  go  along  with  this 
sham  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  peace  in  Europe,  that  these 
nuclear  weapons  are  dangerous  and 
should  not  be  there. 

We  have  not  had  a  war  in  Europe  for 
over  40  years.  Twice  in  the  lifetime  of 
many  Members  of  this  body,  American 
troops  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
free  people  from  enslavement,  to  help 
keep  Europe  a  free  partner  of  the 
United  States  in  the  free  nations. 

We  have  a  commitment  of  troops 
there  now.  Are  we  going  to  remove  the 
umbrella  that  protects  those  300,000 
troops? 

It  may  be  that  what  we  should  start 
considering,  if  this  treaty  is  going  to 
be  ratified,  is  that  instead  of  closing 
bases  in  this  country,  we  should  start 
bringing  the  troops  home,  to  get  them 
out  of  a  nuclear  fire  zone. 

What  we  have  done  with  respect  to 
the  intermediate  range  missiles  is  to 
give  us  a  choice  to  respond  with  some- 
thing from  the  Continental  United 
States,  something  from  offshore,  or 
use  closein  artillery  ranges.  How  long 
will  the  Germans  like  the  idea  of 
having  short-range  artillery  weapons 
used  if  the  weapons  go  off  on  German 
soil?  I  do  not  think  they  will  like  that 
proposal. 

As  Mr.  Benoist  and  other  prominent 
Europeans  have  recently  concluded: 

Par  from  enhancing  Western  security,  we 
believe  the  INF  Agreement  would  shift  the 
military  balance  in  favor  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  assist  the  Soviet  Union  in  seeking 
to  induce  political  changes  In  the  West  fa- 
vorable to  its  Interests.  At  the  same  time, 
the  proposed  accord  would  diminish  any  in- 
centive for  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  funda- 
mental changes  In  its  domestic  and  foreign 
policies.  We  are  also  fearful  that  it  would 
weaken  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
guarantee  to  Europe,  sow  discord  within  the 
alliance,  and  seriously  erode  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  upon 


which  free  societies  remain  critically  de- 
pendent. 

An  alliance,  a  standing  together— 
that  is  what  has  made  NATO  what  it 
is;  standing  together  firmly,  so  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Wtirsaw  Pact 
know  that  if  they  ever  make  the  mis- 
take to  attack,  it  is  aU  for  one  and  one 
for  all;  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  di- 
vided; that  we  are  not  going  to  hang 
separately,  that  we  are  going  to  go  to- 
gether. That  is  what  has  kept  the 
peace. 

In  my  opinion,  this  treaty  does  noth- 
ing to  keep  that  alliance  strong.  The 
NATO  alliance  has  probably  been 
stronger  in  the  last  5  years  than  at 
any  time  since  its  inception. 

In  my  view,  we  are  starting  down  the 
slippery  slope,  and  this  is  the  first 
step. 

liet  us  turn  to  the  proposition  that 
the  treaty  decreases  the  Soviets'  mili- 
tary advantage.  Over  the  course  of  the 
last  40  years,  we  have  successfully  de- 
terred the  Soviets  from  attempting  a 
military  conquest  of  Western  Europe. 
That  deterrence  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  Soviet's  perception  of  our 
strength  and  our  willingness  to  use 
that  strength  on  behalf  of  our  NATO 
allies.  Our  willingness  to  develop  an 
INF  force  and  deploy  it  forward  in 
Europe  and  our  allies  willingness  to 
base  those  weapons  on  their  soil  only 
served  to  further  strengthen  NATO, 
while  reinforcing  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
INF  Treaty  our  "equalizer"  is  gone. 

Remember  that  General  Rogers,  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  distinguished  sol- 
diers, cautioned  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee: 

Keep  in  mind  that  for  NATO's  deterrent 
to  be  credible,  it  must  conjure  up  in  the 
Soviet  mind  a  perception  of  greater  pain 
than  gain  from  Pact  aggression. 

Then  General  Rogers  went  on  to 
state: 

What  the  Soviets  are  eliminating  com- 
prises only  about  3  percent  of  their  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  warheads.  Nearly  all  of  the 
remaining  97  percent  can  be  targeted 
against  installations  in  NATO's  rear  areas, 
thereby  keeping  the  risk  high  and  on  the 
backs  of  the  West  European  people.  And 
what  does  NATO  give  up?  The  very  weapon 
system  the  Soviets  fear  most— the  Pershing 
II— which  puts  the  Soviet  homeland  and 
people  in  a  similar  posture  of  vulnerability 
and  keeps  high  the  credibUity  of  NATO's 
deterrent. 

Where,  then,  is  the  decrease  in  the 
Soviets'  military  advantage,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Where  is  the  decrease?  I  caimot 
find  where  it  is,  where  the  advantage 
is  for  us  and  disadvantage  for  them. 

Overlaying  all  these  issues  is  the  real 
centerpiece— the  verification  clause. 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
misspoke.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  "veri- 
fication." What  I  meant  to  say  was  the 
trust  clause,  for  that  is  what  it  means. 
It  is  the  trust  clause.  Do  you,  in  fact, 
trust  the  Soviet  Union  to  not  cheat  on 


this   treaty,   as  they   have   on  every 
other  treaty  they  have  engaged  in? 

I  was  concerned  with  what  verifica- 
tion meant,  so  I  went  to  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  authoritative 
source  available,  Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary.  Webster's 
Dictionary  defines  the  word  "verifica- 
tion" as  follows:  "The  act  or  process  of 
verifying  or  the  state  of  being  verified; 
the  authentication  of  truth  or  accura- 
cy by  such  means  as  facts,  statements, 
citations,  measurements,  or  attendant 
circumstances." 

Using  that  definition  as  a  basis.  I  re- 
viewed the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  entitled  "Moni- 
toring and  Verification  Capabilities." 
where  I  found  the  foUowUig  admis- 
sion: 

With  respect  to  assessing  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers  and  locations  of  forces  and  sys- 
tems declared  by  the  Soviets  in  the  treaty's 
memorandum  of  understanding,  the  intelli- 
gence community  has  not  resolved  signifi- 
cant differences  of  view  over  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  may  not  have  disclosed 
their  entire  inventory  of  nondeployed  SS-20 
missiles  •  '  *  their  potential  military  signifi- 
cance would  (however)  be  short-lived.  This 
is  because  the  operational  reliability  and 
military  utility  of  any  covertly  maintained 
missiles  would  begin  to  deteriorate  immedi- 
ately; would  seriously  degrade  during  the 
first  three  years,  when  all  missiles  are  being 
eliminated;  and  would  vanish  entirely 
within  a  decade,  unless  the  Soviets  can 
begin  flight  testing  them.  This  would  be 
both  illegal  and  readily  detectable. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  that  statement 
absolutely  amazing.  I  find  that  state- 
ment incredible.  Not  only  does  it 
admit  that  we  do  not  know  how  many 
SS-20  missiles  the  Soviets  have,  and  it 
implies  that  the  Soviets  may  be  delib- 
erately misleading  us,  but  it  goes  on  to 
understate  the  seriousness  of  that 
threat  while  justifying  a  decade  of  our 
own  vulnerability. 

That  is  why  this  clause  should  be  en- 
titled the  trust  clause,  not  the  verifica- 
tion clause.  We  are  being  asked  to 
trust  the  Soviet  Union  because  we 
cannot  verify  the  treaty.  In  my  opin- 
ion—trust the  same  nation  that  has 
violated  every  arms  control  agreement 
and  treaty  that  it  has  ever  signed, 
trust  a  nation  that  invaded  Afghani- 
stan, trust  a  nation  that  still  subju- 
gates Eastern  Europe,  trust  the  nation 
that  was  responsible  for  the  shooting 
and  killing  of  Maj.  Arthur  Nicholson, 
trust  a  nation  that  was  responsible  for 
the  shoot-down  of  an  innocent  airliner 
full  of  innocent  people,  Including  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, shot  them  down  and  murdered 
them  in  cold  blood.  This  is  the  same 
nation  we  are  being  asked  to  trust. 

If  that  is  verification  I  for  one 
simply  cannot  find  it  and  if  it  is  a  basis 
for  trust  I  have  a  hard  time  finding 
that  either.  If  we  can  estimate  what 
the  Soviet  Union  wUl  do  in  the  future 
from  what  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Given  the  fallacies  and  the  serious 
shortcomings  of  this  treaty,  why  is 


there  such  a  burning  desire  to  place 
this  Nation  at  risk?  Why  is  it  that 
there  is  such  a  willingness  to  look  past 
all  the  reality  of  the  Soviet  behavior 
and  actions  in  the  world  and  instead 
focus  on  the  methodology  of  peres- 
troika  and  the  personna  of  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev. I  do  not  have  those  answers.  I 
only  have  a  hope,  and  my  hope  is  that 
my  colleagues  will  not  succumb  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  rotten  treaty  but  it 
is  the  only  one  we  have  and  If  you  do 
not  ratify  it.  somehow  things  will  be 
worse  than  better. 

The  mentality  to  that  reverse  logic 
which  decries  that  despite  all  the  risks 
in  the  face  of  solid  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  too  much  political  capital 
has  been  invested  for  NATO  to  stand 
together  if  the  Senate  voted  no. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
who  are  in  the  body  now  where  they 
were  when  a  lot  of  political  capital  had 
been  used  in  Western  Europe  to 
deploy  the  high-radiation  warhead  in 
the  seventies  and  the  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  President  Carter, 
canceled  the  program?  There  was  a 
great  hullabaloo  in  Europe  that  we  are 
going  to  ruin  NATO;  they  will  not 
stand  together. 

NATO  wiU  stand  together  because 
they  have  a  like  cause,  that  is.  the 
NATO  countries  like  being  free  and 
they  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  country 
like  Mr.  Gorbachev,  who  is  the  Secre- 
tary General,  where  if  you  try  to  leave 
the  country  and  you  do  not  have  a 
passport,  which  is  hard  to  get.  and  the 
permission  to  leave,  which  is  hard  to 
get.  they  shoot  you  at  the  border. 
When  you  leave,  that  is  what  they  do. 

The  definition  of  a  free  country  is 
you  can  sell  all  your  assets,  convert  it 
aU  Into  a  fungible,  money,  U.S.  dollars. 
French  francs.  Swiss  francs,  gold, 
silver,  whatever  you  want  and  take  it 
with  you  and  leave.  That  is  the  way  it 
is  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  is  the  definition  of  a  free  coun- 
try. 

The  Communist  country  is  what  do 
you  do  if  you  try  to  leave  and  they  do 
not  want  you  to  leave.  They  have 
barbed  wire  fences,  claymore  mines, 
all  the  nice  things.  While  you  are 
trying  to  get  out,  they  shoot  you,  and 
they  check  the  border  all  the  time. 

So,  I  just  think  that  Is  why  NATO 
exists.  It  is  because  they  do  not  want 
to  be  put  in  the  gulag.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  to  live  in  that  condition. 

They  could  get  through  this,  the 
shake-up  of  having  this  treaty,  in  my 
judgment,  turned  down  much  better 
than  they  are  going  to  get  through 
being  in  a  weaker  military  posture 
where  we  embolden  all  the  left-wing 
politicians  in  Evirope,  embolden  all 
those  people  who  would  rather  not 
stand  up  to  be  free,  would  rather  suc- 
cumb to  it,  and  that  is  so  in  my  judg- 
ment. That  logic  that  we  have  to 
ratify  this  treaty  because  the  reper- 
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this  treaty  everything  is  going  to  heU 
in  a  hand  basket  in  Western  Europe, 
the  NATO  alliance  will  break  up.  Hog- 
wash. 

This  treaty  will  lead  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  NATO  alliance.  This  treaty 
emboldens,  this  treaty  helps  our  ad- 
versaries and  hurts  our  friends.  That 
is  what  this  treaty  does. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  more  that 
needs  to  be  said  about  this  treaty 
before  we  go  on  and  ratify  it. 

I  note  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  praise  him  in  front  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  valiant  job  that  he  has 
done  along  with  Senator  Pressler  on 
that  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  Americans 
all  over  this  country  know  what  Sena- 
tor Helms  is  doing  and  they  knew 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  was  oppos- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  giveaway,  the 
United  States  canal  giveaway  in 
Panama. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  around  this 
Chamber  and  see  how  many  people 
are  not  here  that  were  here  before. 

I  caution  my  colleagues  that  about 
the  time  that  we  remove  the  Pershing 
II's  and  remove  the  cruise  missiles 
from  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  break  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  which  they  have  been  violat- 
ing. It  is  very  obvious  to  the  most 
naive  layman  that  they  are  working 
toward  breaking  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  They  will  announce  to  the 
world  that  they  have  deployed  a  ballis- 
tic missile  system  and  all  of  a  sudden 
we  will  discover  there  are  hundreds  of 
SS-20  missiles  that  have  been  covertly 
hidden  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
crews  have  been  training  on  SS-25's, 
which  is  the  same  procedure  to  fire 
them,  and  they  will  roll  them  back  out 
into  Western  Europe  and  start  threat- 
ening Western  Europe.  We  will  not 
have  our  deterrent  forces  in  place. 
People  are  going  to  say.  "What  is  the 
matter  with  you  people  in  Congress? 
You  give  away  7  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  equipment.  What  is  it  Senator 
Helms  says,  $470  million  a  day  cost  to 
keep  our  troops  in  Europe.  You  re- 
moved the  safety  umbrella  for  Ameri- 
can GI's  in  Western  Europe.  You  left 
our  troops  vulnerable."  This  Congress 
will  not  pass  fast  enough  to  have  in 
the  hands  of  our  troops,  to  get  deter- 
rent chemical  warfare  weapons.  They 
have  700  pounds  or  tons  of  chemical 
weapons  to  zero  we  have  there.  All  we 
have  is  the  hope  somebody  can  get  on 
a  gas  mask  if  they  start  firing  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

What  are  we  doing.  Mr.  President? 
What  is  it  that  makes  people  think 
this  is  going  to  save  money. 

This  treaty  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
money  and  the  risk  for  peace  and  free- 
dom increases.  It  brings  us  closer  to 
being  forced  to  use  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent  weapons  which  could  trigger 


a  war  that  none  of  us  would  wsuit  to 
even  consider  or  think  about. 

I  just  for  the  life  of  me  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  But  it  is  some  kind  of  mad 
rush  that  somehow  things  are  going  to 
be  different. 

Oh,  yes,  the  Soviets  are  nice  people 
now,  that  is  why  Gorbachev's  KGB 
are  such  nice  people,  that  last  year  in 
Pakistan  250  innocent  civilians,  many 
of  them  women  and  children,  were 
murdered  by  Soviet-inspired,  backed, 
state-supported  terrorists  in  Pakistan. 

So  they  can  intimidate  the  Pakistan 
Government  to  stop  helping  the  Muja- 
heddin.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 
They  killed  a  million  civilians  in 
Afghanistan— a  million  of  them.  These 
are  these  wonderful  people  that  we 
are  trying  to  show  our  good  faith  with. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  we  are 
going  to  give  up  the  best  deterrence, 
the  Pershing  II,  a  lightning-strike,  de- 
capitating system,  decapitating  the 
general  that  is  going  to  head  up  the 
army  that  makes  him  decide  maybe  he 
better  not  give  the  order  to  attack— it 
has  a  real  deterrent  factor  for  people- 
in  order  to  sign  the  treaty  so  somehow 
it  looks  good  here  on  politics  at  home. 

I.  for  one,  am  going  to  go  right  back 
to  my  basic  premise.  The  best  way  to 
keep  the  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world  is  to  follow  some  very  simple 
rules:  to  be  strong  militarily,  strong 
economically,  and,  most  importantly, 
to  have  strong  political  will  that  you 
are  willing  to  risk  everything  to  be 
free.  And  the  next  rule  is  to  support 
your  friends  and  oppose  your  enemies. 

As  long  as  we  do  that,  we  will  have 
the  credibility  of  our  allies  and  our 
friends  and  we  will  have  the  respect  of 
our  adversaries.  As  long  as  we  have 
the  respect  of  our  adversaries,  no 
matter  how  much  we  disagree  with 
them,  we  can  avoid  ever  having  to 
engage  them  on  the  field  of  battle, 
which  would  be  so  much  more  costly, 
so  much  more  costly  than  maintaining 
the  deterrence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  since  the  time  I  suggested  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  some  time  back,  the 
documents  have  been  brought  to  the 
desk  and  have  been  examined  by  the 
Parliamentarian  and  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clear  up  the  matter  about  the 
four  photographs  that  I  identified  ear- 
lier. Obviously,  photographs  are  not 
amendable.  The  question  I  was  raising 
is  whether  the  photographs  are  before 
the  Senate.  There  were  numerous 
other  photographs  transmitted  by  the 
message  of  the  President  which  su-e 
important  to  the  memoranda  of  under- 
standing and  are  before  the  Senate,  as 
I  understand  it. 

So  my  question  to  the  Chair  is 
whether  the  particular  photographs  I 
listed  are  now  also  before  the  Senate. 


If  the  Chair  would  like.  I  will  identi- 
fy the  photographs  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that,  to 
the  extent  that  the  photographs  are 
part  of  the  treaty  and  memoranda  of 
understanding,  they  are  before  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  documents  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
advised  are  here  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  think  this 
will  be  of  particular  interest  not  only 
to  a  very  few  Senators  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  but  perhaps  sev- 
eral on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Intelligence  Committee  as 
well. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  question  I 
raised  about  the  English  text  only, 
being  before  the  Senate.  That  was  pre- 
viously ruled  to  be  the  case  by  the 
Chair. 

Let  me  propound,  again,  the  inquiry 
to  which  the  Chair  was  unable  to  re- 
spond until  he  examined  the  original 
documents.  Is  the  Russian  text  now 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  ad- 
vised that  it  is  the  English  text  that  is 
before  the  Senate,  but  the  Russian 
text  is  included  in  the  documents  at 
the    desk    that    are    present    in    the 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  English  text,  if  I 
could  review  quickly,  is  a  document 
containing  the  signatures  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  four 
points,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  ad- 
vised that  that  does  appear  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
signature  of  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  who 
signed;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct.  That  appears  to  be 
the  case.  There  is  a  signature  of  the 
General  Secretary  that  appears  along- 
side the  signature  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
appointed  places  in  the  text. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Perhaps  his  handwrit- 
ing is  as  bad  as  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  will 
leave  that  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  determine. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  the  point  is  that 
the  signature,  which  we  presume  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Gorbachev,  is  the  signa- 
ture not  of  anyone  connected  with  the 
Soviet  Government  but  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  the  same  as  if  Paul 
Kirk  or  Frank  Fahrenkopf,  who  are 
the  chairmen  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  in  this  country, 
signed  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  Senate  consideration  of 
Document  No.  100-11  is  not  in  order 
and  that  the  document  cannot  be 
properly  before  the  Senate  because  it 
is  not  signed  by  a  person  authorized  to 
bind  the  Soviet  state,  but  is.  instead, 
signed  by  a  leader  of  a  political  party 
in  a  foreign  state.  Additionally,  article 
121  of  the  Soviet  Constitution  of  1977, 
and  the  law  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  pro- 
cedure governing  the  conclusion,  exe- 
cution, and  abrogation  of  internation- 
al treaties  of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  July  6, 
1978  precludes  the  binding  of  the 
Soviet  state  by  a  person  whose  signa- 
ture the  Chair  has  just  acknowledged 
appears  at  four  points  on  Document 
No.  100-11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
make  a  ruling  such  as  the  ruling  re- 
quested by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  a  point  of  law 
and  is  required  to  submit  such  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct.  But  the 
point  of  order  is  debatable:  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Conse- 
quently, the  Chair  submits  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate.  Is  the  point  of 
order  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  well  taken?  And 
the  point  of  order  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Chair,  at  the  urging  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  is 
debatable. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  state  what  the  point  of  order  is 
so  we  will  know  what  the  question  is 
before  the  Senate?  Precisely  what  is 
the  point  of  order  that  is  debatable  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
the  Chair  state  to  the  majority  leader 
exactly  what  that  point  is.  This  might 
not  be  precisely  the  wording  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  but  I 
think  it  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
submit  his  point  in  writing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Chair  and 
preferable  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  I  demand  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  use  the  word  "demand" 
the  way  it  sounds,  but  I  use  it  in  a  par- 
liamentary sense  so  that  the  Senate 
knows  precisely  what  the  point  of 
order  is  and  what  we  are  debating. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  Would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  send  the  Chair  in  writing  the 
point  involving  the  legality  of  signa- 
ture on  the  treaty  so  that  it  can  be 
read  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  agree  with  the  major- 
ity leader.  Certainly. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I 
agree  absolutely  with  the  majority 
leader,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  writing 
and  it  will  be  in  writing  at  the  desk  in 
less  than  5  seconds,  unless  this  young 
man  has  slowed  down  considerably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  legislative  clerk  reaid  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  makes  a  point  of  order  that  Senate 
consideration  of  Document  No.  100-11  is  not 
in  order  in  that  the  document  cannot  be 
properly  before  the  Senate  because  it  is  not 
signed  by  a  person  authorized  to  bind  the 
Soviet  state  but  is  signed  instead  by  the 
leader  of  a  political  party  in  a  foreign  state 
and  that,  additionally.  Article  121  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  of  1977  and  the  Law  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  Procedure  Governing 
the  Conclusion,  Execution,  and  Abrogation 
of  International  Treaties  of  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
July  6,  1978,  precludes  the  binding  of  the 
Soviet  state  by  the  person  whose  signature 
appears  at  four  points  in  Document  No.  100- 
11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  question  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  that  the 
question  is  debatable.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Senators  will  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  decision 
that  we  will  reach  on  this  point  of 
order.  The  Chair  ruled  absolutely  cor- 
rectly that  the  Chair  cannot  rule  on  a 
question  of  this  sort,  or  on  point  of 
order  of  this  sort.  Rather,  the  question 
must  be  referred  to  the  Senate  itself. 

Stated  bluntly,  the  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  submit 
meekly  to  permitting  our  own  country 
to  make  supreme  law  through  agree- 
ment with  foreign  political  parties. 

This  treaty  as  it  now  rests  at  the 
desk  is  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  a  political  party,  to 
wit,  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Not  with  the  Soviet 
Government  but  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  was  greatly  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  recent  disclosure  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  was  not  authorized  to  sign 
the  document  now  before  us.  He  was 
not  authorized  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

When  Mr.  Brezhnev  signed  treaties 
with  us,  there  was  the  authorization 
and  certification.  But  not  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  sat  down,  identifying 
himself  formally  only  as  the  head  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  undisputed 
principle  of  international  law  that 
treaties  are  made  between  states,  gov- 
ernments, countries.  Therefore,  only  a 
head  of  state  or  a  foreign  minister,  a 
duly  appointed  and  authorized  smibas- 
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To  fully  imderstand  the  import  of 
this  provision,  it  Is  essential  to  imder- 
stand the  Soviet  law  of  July  6.  1978. 
regarding  precisely  who  may  execute  a 
proposed  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  that  law  is  very, 
very  specific.  Article  9  provides: 

Powers  for  the  holding  of  negotiations 
and  for  signing  of  international  treaties  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Presidi- 
um of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  not  done, 
and  it  is  no  mere  oversight. 

Article  10  of  the  Soviet  Constitution 
provides  that  without  specific  accredi- 
tation only  "the  Chairman  of  the  Pre- 
sidium, the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  shall  have  the  right  to 
sign  international  treaties  without  spe- 
cial authorization." 

I  must  commend  the  drafters  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  because  they  made 
it  very  clear.  It  is  not  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  talking.  That  is 
the  Soviet  law.  that  is  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution. 

So  when  Senators  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  hope  they  will  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  a  trivial  question.  It  is 
very  serious  because  if  the  Senate 
chooses  to  bury  its  head  in  the  sand  on 
this  fundamental  defect  and  consent 
to  ratification  without  having  seen  it 
resolved,  then  we  will  lose  control  of 
the  papers  and  we  will  have  no  way 
whatsoever  of  ensuring  that  the  lax 
and  unprofessional  work  by  the  State 
Department  and  others  does  not  con- 
tinue, and  that  the  defect  will  remain 
uncured. 

Mr.  President,  who  can  guarantee 
that  the  presidiiun  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  when  and  if  it  suits  its  purpose, 
will  not  denounce  this  treaty  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Soviet  constitution  on 
precisely  the  ground  being  raised  now 
by  the  Senator? 

I  would  make  this  inquiry  of  the 
Chair,  Imowing  the  answer  to  be  "no 
one"  can  gruarantee  this. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic;  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  yeas 
and  nays  must  be  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Must  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  so  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
point  of  order  that  we  all  knew  was 
coming.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  cur- 
rent law  is.  Under  the  Vienna  Conven- 


tion and  the  law  of  the  treaties,  you 
have  this  sentence  appearing: 

1.  A  person  is  considered  as  representing  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  au- 
thenticating the  text  of  a  treaty  or  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  consent  of  the 
State  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty  if: 

(a)  he  produces  appropriate  full  powers; 
or 

(b)  it  appears  from  the  practice  of  the 
States  concerned  or  from  other  circum- 
stances that  their  intention  was  to  consider 
that  person  as  representing  the  State  for 
such  purposes  and  to  dispense  with  full 
powers. 

This  is  one  of  the  requirements;  one 
of  the  other  requirements  is  that  it 
produce  appropriate  powers.  As  long 
as  one  or  the  other  condition  is  ful- 
filled and  in  this  case,  it  would  seem  to 
me  when  Mr.  Gorbachev  appeared 
here,  he  appeared  as  if  possessed  of 
those  powers  and  should  be  accorded 
that  courtesy  and  that  right. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  United 
States  to  demand  each  time  full 
powers  from  a  foreign  representative 
where  it  is  clear  from  the  circum- 
stances that  he  does  represent  his 
nation. 

This  was  certainly  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  Gorbachev's  signature  of  the 
INF  Treaty.  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev, and  nobody  else  who  was 
along  from  the  Soviet  delegation,  rep- 
resented the  Soviet  Union  at  that 
meeting.  Gorbachev  is  known  to  be 
the  authoritative  maker  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  and  had  represented  the 
Soviet  Union  on  previous  occasions. 
The  Soviet  foreign  minister  was 
present  at  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
and,  obviously,  agreed  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's acting  on  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  demand 
for  a  full  power  would  have  t)een  an 
arid  formality,  one  not  required  by 
American  practice  or  by  international 
law. 

In  any  event,  the  INF  Treaty  was 
signed  subject  to  ratification.  Before 
that  occurs,  the  Supreme  Soviet  will 
have  formally  approved  the  treaty. 
This  will  remove  any  doubts,  if  there 
could  be  any,  about  the  authoritative 
character  of  Soviet  adherence  to  the 
treaty. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana will  have  a  statement  to  make  and 
then,  unless  there  are  others  wishing 
to  speak,  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
move  to  table. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Madam  President, 
under  international  law,  a  person  has 
authority  to  sign  a  treaty  if  it  appears 
from  the  circtmtistances  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  State  involved  that  he 
represent  it  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
true  even  if  he  has  not  been  issued  full 
powers,  or  does  not  occupy  a  formal 
governmental  position. 


No  rule  of  international  law  requires 
any  particular  form  of  evidence  of  a 
foreign  leader's  power  to  sign  a  treaty. 
Treatymaking  involves  common  sense 
and  wise  judgment.  It  is  for  each  coim- 
try  to  decide  what  it  will  require,  in 
light  of  its  experience  and  the  circum- 
stances it  judges  important. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  has  cited  article  7,  para- 
graph 1  of  the  Vienna  convention.  I 
shall  not  repeat  that. 

I  point  out  that  an  attempt  was 
made,  in  the  UN  conference  which  ne- 
gotiated the  Vienna  Convention,  to 
amend  this  article  to  delete  paragraph 
(l)(b).  but  this  proposal  was  rejected 
on  the  groimds  that  it  would  deprive 
states  of  flexibility  to  dispense  with 
full  powers  if  they  desired. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  United 
States  to  demand  full  powers  where 
the  circumstances  indicate  that  the 
person  signing  a  treaty  does  in  fact 
represent  his  government. 

It  was  clear  from  the  circumstances 
that  the  Soviet  Union  considered  Gor- 
bachev to  be  its  representative  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  the  INF  Treaty.  He 
needed  no  full  powers,  and  the  United 
States  had  no  reason  to  demand  them. 
No  one  can  responsibly  doubt  the 
authority  of  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, a  man  who  dealt  regularly  and 
authoritatively  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  sign  the  treaty. 
Gorbachev  clearly  determines  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
regularly  deals  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  foreign  heads  of  state  and 
foreign  ministers.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  no  doubt  about  Gorbachev's 
authority. 

The  many  high-ranking  Soviet  gov- 
ernmental officials  present  at  the 
Washington  sununit,  including  the 
Foreign  Minister,  clearly  accepted  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  authority  to  represent 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  sign  the 
treaty.  These  high-ranking  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Government  had  no  doubt 
about  Gorbachev's  authority. 

Since  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities  in  Moscow  have 
made  clear  by  their  conduct  that  they 
accept  the  validity  of  Gorbachev's  sig- 
natxu-e  on  their  behalf.  The  supreme 
Soviet  has  carried  on  its  deliberations 
on  the  treaty,  with  no  suggestion 
whatsoever  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  acted 
without  authority.  The  supreme 
Soviet  has  not  doubted  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

Last  week.  Secretary  Shultz  negoti- 
ated about  the  implementation  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, who  undeniably  has  authority  to 
commit  the  Soviet  Union  for  these 
purposes.  This  was  clearly  done  on  the 
assumption  that  the  treaty  had  been 
validly  signed.  The  Foreign  Minister 
and  his  subordinate  signed  two  agree- 
ments that  were  expressly  based  on 
the  validity  of  the  treaty.  The  Soviet 


Foreign  Minister  has  not  doubted  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  authority. 

Our  NATO  allies  have  acted  on  the 
premise  that  Gorbachev's  signature 
was  valid.  Soon  after  the  treaty's  sig- 
nature, the  Western  basing  countries 
all  signed  the  basing  coimtry  agree- 
ment, the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to 
implement  the  treaty.  Thus,  our  allies 
did  not  doubt  Mr.  Gorbachev's  author- 
ity. 

It  is  true  that  in  1972  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  provided  a  docimient 
which  authorized  him  to  sign  treaties 
with  the  United  States.  However,  the 
fact  that  this  happened  then  in  no 
way  prevents  the  Soviets  from  dispens- 
ing with  such  documents  later,  so  long 
as  we  are  satisfied  from  the  circvim- 
stances  that  the  person  signing  a 
treaty  is  indeed  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  effect,  the  point  of  order  asks  the 
Senate  to  pass  on  the  credentials  of  a 
foreign  government  representative. 
This  is  the  executive  branch's  respon- 
sibility, not  the  Senate's. 

Under  the  Constitution,  it  is  the 
President's  fimction  to  deal  with  and 
accept  the  credentials  of  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments.  It  is  also 
the  President's  constitutional  function 
to  negotiate  and  sign  treaties. 

The  Senate's  responsibility  is  to  give 
advice  and  consent  to  treaties  negoti- 
ated by  the  President.  The  Senate 
does  not  have  the  responsibility  of 
passing  on  the  credentials  of  those  for- 
eign representatives  who  negotiate  or 
sign  treaties. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  decided  that  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev is  an  appropriate  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
signing  the  INF  Treaty.  The  Senate 
should  not  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
second-guessing  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  fimctions  in 
this  regard. 

Therefore,  in  these  circumstances, 
there  is  no  substance  whatsoever  to 
the  claim  that  the  treaty  was  not  val- 
idly signed  or  that  the  treaty  would  be 
invalid  if  the  Senate  proceeded  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent.  It  is  not  the 
Senate's  function  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  re-examine  the  executive's  de- 
cisions on  the  credentials  of  foreign 
government  representatives.  It  would 
not  enhance  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  if  it  were  now  to  ques- 
tion General  Secretary  Gorbachev's 
signature  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  sought 
recognition  first. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  was 
going  to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  HEILMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  If  I  am  precluded  from 
responding  to  these  arguments,  we  are 

going  to  sit  here  in  quorum  calls  the 

rest  of  the  night. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wants  to  make 
some  more  points  about  this 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  I  want  to  review 
points 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
the  floor.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  raising  a  point 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield?  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  was  yielding  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Will  I  be  able  to  speak  on  this?  It  is 
my  imderstanding  it  is  a  debatable 
motion  and  I  prepared  remarks  on  this 
issue.  I  wish  to  speak  on  it.  Will  I  be 
able  to  do  that? 

Mr.  PELL.  As  a  matter  of  comity,  I 
hope  we  would  agree  after  the  two 
Senators  have  spoken  we  could  get  on 
with  a  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
seek  the  floor  in  my  own  right.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Senator  cannot  yield  to 
me,  as  he  knows.  So  I  seek  it  in  my 
own  right.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
the  floor?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  really  feel  that  the 
points  have  been  made  and  that  we 
really  should  vote.  I  was  hoping  we 
could  do  it  as  a  matter  of  comity  and 
that  the  Senator  would  limit  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  I 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  cannot  do  that  unless  this 
Senator  yields  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  the  floor  and  I  was 
going  to  call  for  a  vote,  but  out  of  a 
sense  of  comity  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  if  he  has  a  few  more 
points  to  make,  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  fine.  But  let  us  get  on  with  the 
vote.  Would  he  limit  himself? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  long,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
engage  in  any  time  agreement.  I  have 
1  %  pages  of  inquiries  with  reference  to 
the  Senator's  reference  to  the  Vienna 
Convention.  But  no.  I  will  not  agree  to 
a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  really  think  that  I  must 
move  to  table.  I  so  move.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  that  the 
Vienna  Convention  has  been  submit- 
ted according  to  all  appropriate  rules. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

So  the  answer  is  yes.  Has  the  Senate 
advised  and  given  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Then  it  is  correct  that 
the  convention,  pursuant  to  article  VI. 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  can  only  respond  that  no  con- 
sent has  been  given  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  can  only  respond  that  no  con- 
sent has  been  given  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  if  it  has  not  been 
ratified  it  has  no 

Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  customary  law  that  this  should  be 
followed? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  If 
you  do  not  ratify  a  treaty,  it  is  like  a 
dead  cat  lying  on  somebody's  doorstep. 

Is  it  correct.  Madam  President,  that 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are 
adopted  under  power  granted  to  the 
Senate  in  article  I,  section  5,  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution  and  that  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate  in  fact  flow 
from  those  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Now,  is  it  also  correct  that  the  pro- 
posed convention  cannot  vary  or 
change  the  rules  or  the  procedures  or 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate  or  alter 
or  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  proce- 
dures specified  therein  for  making 
treaties' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
advise  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  the  Chair  cannot  com- 
ment on  matters  of  law.  However,  in 
terms  of  the  rules  and  procedures,  and 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  conven- 
tion would  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  at  issue.  Madam  President. 

So  in  view  of  the  learned  responses 
of  the  Chair  for  which  I  thank  her 
most  sincerely,  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  and 
my  friend  from  Indiana  that  unless 
and  until  the  proposed  convention  is 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration in  executive  session,  the  vari- 
ous interpretations  of  its  provisions 
have  no  relevance  whatsoever  to 
Senate  proceedings  and  ought  to  be  ig- 
nored. 

Furthermore,  I  might  add  that  even 
if  the  Senate  should  at  some  later 
date— which  it  has  not  done  as  of  this 


date— approve  the  convention,  mean- 
ing the  Vienna  Convention,  then  its 
provisions  would  still  have  absolutely 
no  bearing  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  making  of 
treaties.  No  treaty,  even  a  treaty  on 
making  treaties,  has  supremacy  over 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  fervently  hope  that  it  never  will. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  briefly 
address  the  Senate  on  why  I  believe 
Senator  Helms  is  correct  in  his  asser- 
tion and  gives  some  of  the  background 
for  that,  and  why  I  supported  the  posi- 
tion the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
presented  here  with  respect  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed 
this  treaty,  in  a  situation  where  it  will 
be  a  valid  signature. 

Madam  I*resident,  the  proposed 
treaty  now  before  the  Senate  in  my 
opinion  is  invalid  as  a  treaty,  and  in 
many  ways  I  think  Senators  could 
take  umbrage  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  have  submitted  this  agree- 
ment with  a  Communist  political 
party  leader  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent.  There  are  two  major  rea- 
sons for  this.  I  will  go  into  them. 

Customarily,  international  law,  al- 
though it  has  no  true  meaning,  per- 
tains to  the  capacity  of  states  to  con- 
clude treaties.  It  describes  how  states 
can  go  about  accrediting  their  signa- 
tures to  treaties.  Only  the  head  of  a 
state,  the  head  of  a  government,  a 
Foreign  Minister,  or  a  properly  repre- 
sented accredited  representative  of  the 
state  can  legally  sign  the  treaty  that 
binds  a  state.  That  is  point  one.  Bind- 
ing; is  this  going  to  be  binding  by  both 
sides?  We  know  that  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  someone  who  had  been  duly 
elected  to  be  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  signed  the  treaty  of- 
ficially listed  as  "General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
Therefore,  he  had  no  authority  to  sign 
the  proposed  treaty  and  did  not 
present  evidence  of  such  authority. 

I  think  a  question  a  Senator  should 
ask  of  the  State  Department  and 
should  be  fully  ventilated  here— and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  for  allowing  us  to  speak  to  this 
issue— why  did  the  State  Department 
not  confront  the  Soviets  and  get  this 
done?  Were  they  afraid  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  Were  they  afraid  that  they 
might  do  something  that  would  derail 
the  treaty?  Did  they  want  a  treaty  so 
bad  that  they  did  not  want  to  bring  up 
an  uncomfortable  issue?  Did  they  just 
overlook  it?  What  was  to  happen?  But 
nevertheless,  because  of  that  particu- 
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lar  point,  this  proposed  treaty  is  in- 
valid in  international  law  and  does  not 
conform  to  the  Soviet  law  either  but 
more  importantly  it  does  not  conform 
with  American  law. 

If  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and 
consent  for  the  President  to  ratify  this 
invalid  agreement  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  leader,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  disavow  it  at  any  time  with  no 
penalty.  Let  us  say  they  decide  to  dis- 
patch next  year  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  the 
salt  mines  in  Siberia  and  say  we  are 
going  to  have  someone  else  take  over 
the  government  now?  He  is  no  longer 
the  leader.  So  they  dispatch  him. 
Someone  else  takes  over.  Then  they 
cannot  come  back  with  the  INF  on  the 
day  they  unveil  their  covert  force,  if 
they  should  choose  to  do  so.  of  SS- 
20's.  if  they  are  in  fact  there.  They 
will  say  that  treaty  was  not  valid  in 
the  first  place.  We  fooled  you  suckers 
in  the  United  States  again. 

Madam  President,  the  noted  expert 
on  Soviet  affairs.  Columbia  University 
professor  and  former  State  Depart- 
ment counselor.  Dr.  Marshall  Shul- 
man,  described  how  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
properly  authorized  in  1972  to  sign  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  treaty,  and  inter- 
im agreement.  Brezhnev  was  author- 
ized by  special  action  of  the  Gupreme 
Soviet  to  sign  the  SALT  documents  of 
May  1972  and  the  Washington  agree- 
ments of  June  1973  in  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Other  treaties,  international  conven- 
tions, and  protocols  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  party  contain  explicit 
language  on  the  authority  and  accredi- 
tation of  the  signatories.  For  example, 
the  Additional  Protocol  II,  signed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  May  18.  1978,  to 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
states: 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
poteniaries,  having  deposited  their  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  sign 
this  Additional  Protocol  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  governments. 

Another  example  is  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  on  July  1,  1968,  and  which 
states: 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

In  the  definitive  book  entitled  "The 
Theory,  Law,  and  Policy  of  Soviet 
Treaties"  published  by  the  Stanford 
University  Press  in  1962,  Profs.  Jan  F. 
Triska  and  Robert  M.  Slusser  cite 
Soviet  legal  experts  themselves  as  stat- 
ing: 

For  a  [Soviet]  treaty  to  be  valid,  it  must 
be  concluded  by  persons  properly  author- 
ized to  do  so. 

This  practice  of  properly  authorizing 
Soviet  treaty  signatories  was  codified 
in  article  1,  paragraph  (a)  of  the  1923 
Soviet   Constitution,   as   amended   in 


1925.  According  to  Professors  Triska 
and  Slusser,  it  was  replaced  under  the 
1936  Constitution  as  follows: 

The  plenary  powers  for  conclusion  of 
international  treaties  requiring  ratification 
were  to  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  the 
name  of  the  Soviet  state,  while  the  plenary 
powers  for  signing  all  other  international 
agreements  were  to  be  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  government.  In 
both  cases  the  plenary  powers  were  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  People's  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

This  authorization  requirement  was 
also  contained  in  article  121  of  the 
1977  Soviet  Constitution,  and  in  a  1978 
Soviet  law,  which  are  even  more  ex- 
plicit and  stringent. 

Professors  Triska  and  Slusser  go  on 
to  cite  a  Soviet  legal  authority  as  stat- 
ing: 

A  treaty  is  juridically  invalid  if.  when  con- 
cluded, it  is  in  excess  of  this  authority  .  .  . 

Finally,  Professors  Triska  and 
Slusser  conclude: 

To  avoid  such  a  situation,  usually  before 
an  international  treaty  is  signed  all  the 
plenipoteniaries  go  through  the  procedure 
of  checking  each  other's  credentials  .  .  . 
Normally,  only  authorized  Soviet  (and 
Union  Republic)  representatives  may  con- 
clude international  treaties  on  behalf  of  the 
competent  Soviet  (and  Union  Republic)  con- 
stitutional organs:  they  must  have  properly 
issued  plenary  powers  which  empower  them 
to  conclude  a  given  international  treaty. 
(Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  negotiations  be- 
tween heads  of  states,  exchanges  of  notes 
among  foreign  ministries,  and  so  forth. ) 

On  May  26,  1972,  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  was  specifically  authorized 
to  sign  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  by  a 
document  under  seal  signed  by  Soviet 
President  Podgomy  and  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko.  This  docu- 
ment was  formally  presented  to  the 
United  States  as  accreditation  of 
Brezhnev's  plenipotentiary  authority 
for  specific  and  limited  purposes.  Of 
course,  Brezhnev  became  Soviet  Presi- 
dent in  1975,  so  when  Brezhnev  signed 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  in  Vienna  on  June 
18,  1979,  he  was  Head  of  State  and 
needed  no  further  authorization  or  ac- 
creditation to  sign  the  treaty  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  citation 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law  of  March  1977,  document- 
ing General  Secretary  Brezhnev's 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  sign  SALT  I 
on  May  26,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  American  Journal  of 

International  Law,  March  1977] 

Correspondence 

To  The  Editor-in-Chief 

18  August  1976. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Jtdy  1976  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  does 


not  contain  a  comment  from  Mr.  Charles 
Bevans,  former  State  Department  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  on  the 
Note  by  Mr.  Schroder  in  the  April  1976  issue 
on  the  treatymaking  power  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  USSR,  1  think  it  appropri- 
ate to  act  as  his  surrogate. 

In  his  Note.  Mr.  Schroder  speculates  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  signature  on  behalf  of  the 
USSR  to  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement  with  the  United  States 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  7,  paragraph  Kb)  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Trea- 
ties, as  a  new  international  practice.  Mr. 
Schroder  is  mistaken  as  to  the  facts. 

Like  Mr.  Schroder,  I  too  was  curious  as  to 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  authority  to  sign  the  agree- 
ments, and,  accordingly,  shortly  after  they 
were  signed,  I  asked  Mr.  Bevans  whether 
Mr.  Brezhnev  had  produced  appropriate  full 
powers  (as  specified  in  Article  7,  paragraph 
1(a)  of  the  Vienna  Convention).  Mr.  Bevans 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  had,  in  fact, 
produced  full  powers,  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR  and  countersigned  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
USSR.  At  my  request,  Mr.  Bevans  was  kind 
enough  to  provide  me  with  copies  of  those 
full  powers.  The  copies  are  attached.  Also 
attached  is  a  similar  copy  of  the  full  powers 
produced  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  for  the  1973 
Summit  meeting  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Schroder. 

Benjamin  Porman. 
Assistant  General  Counsel,  Internation- 
al Affairs.  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

THE  PRESIDIUM  OF  THE  SUPREME  SOVIET  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

declares  that  it  empowers  Leonid  Ilyich 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  sign  in  the  name  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the 
Agreements  between  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Moscow,  June  12,  1973. 

[Stamp  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet] 

Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  N.  Podgorny. 

Countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  A.  Gromyko. 

Correspondence 

the  presidium  of  the  supreme  soviet  of  the 
union  of  soviet  socialist  republics 

declares  that  it  authorizes  Leonid  Ilyich 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  sign  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America 
on  Certain  Measures  with  Respect  to  the 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms. 
Moscow,  May  26.  1972. 

[Stamp  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR] 

Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  N.  Podgorny. 

Countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  A.  Gromyko. 

THE  PRESIDIUM  OP  THE  SUPREME  SOVIET  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

declares  that  it  authorizes  Leonid  Ilyich 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
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Commltee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  slgm  the  Treaty  Ijctween 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  St  ites  of  America  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Antl-E  Ullstlc  Missile  Systems. 


Msy 


Moscow 

[Stamp  of 
Soviet  of  the 

Chairman 
preme  Soviet 


the 


Countersigi^ 
Affairs  of  the 


26.  1972. 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
tSSR] 

the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
)f  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  N.  PoDoownr. 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
lUSSR. 

[Signed]  A.  Gromyko. 
26  August  1976 
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s1|udy   the   history   of   the 

5t  revolution,  they  have 

taught  us  that  it  is  OK  to  lie, 

furthers  what  they  are 

accomplish.  They  think  that 

acceptable  type  of  activi- 

is  that  if  Gorbachev  Is  re- 
day,   they   could   easily 
iind  say  that  he  was  only 
party  and  therefore  he 

to  do  this, 
allow  the  General  Secre- 
Comjnunist  Party  of  the 
to  sign  a  United  States- 
means  that  for  the  first 
history  of  United  States- 
we  are  recognizing  the 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Soviet  Government, 
state  has  always  tried 
while  the  Soviet  Govem- 
be  just  like  any  other  gov- 
Communist  Party  of  the 
was  independent  of  the 
and  thus  still  completely 
revolution   in   every 
the  world, 
^ords,  it  would  be  OK  for 
Party  to  foment  revo- 
their  Government  did 
it. 

Government  has  always 
formal  American  rec- 
the  Communist  Party  of 
Ilnion,  so  as  to  fuither  ad- 
\forld  revolutionary  cause, 
recognition,  the  United 
Department  has  hereto- 
relied  on  the  convenient 
fiction  that  we  could  recog- 


nize only  the  Soviet  Government, 
while  avoiding  recognition  of  the  vio- 
lent revolutionary  intentions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  around  the  world  and 
even  inside  our  own  country. 

Thus,  formal  American  recognition 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  embodied  in  Gorbachev's 
signature  as  party  leader  to  the  pro- 
posed INF  Treaty,  is  a  major  diplomat- 
ic victory  for  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
could  allow  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  to  work  actively  and  legally  and 
even  openly  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  violent  revolutionary  means. 

Such  recognition  by  the  State  De- 
partment would  thus  actually  author- 
ize and  legitimize  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  see  why  we  are  on  such  a 
railroad  track  for  ratification  that  we 
want  to  overlook  this  point. 

Before  President  Reagan  depai-ts  for 
his  next  summit  meeting  with  the  So- 
viets, this  time  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
therefore  may  want  to  ask  the  State 
Department  to  examine  whether  the 
Soviets  are  complying  with  a  funda- 
mental promise  they  made  at  the  time 
that  United  States-Soviet  relations 
were  first  established. 

The  basic  foundation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  United  States-Soviet  diplo- 
matic relations  in  1933  was  a  letter 
that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Litvinov 
wrote  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, solemnly  pledging  that: 

It  will  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  .  .  .  not  to  permit  the  formation 
or  residence  on  Its  territory  of  any  group  or 
organization  which  has  an  aim  of  the  over- 
throw of.  or  the  bringing  about  by  force,  of 
a  change  in  the  political  or  social  order  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
its  territories  or  possessions. 

The  Soviet  Government,  however, 
always  claimed  that  while  it  might  be 
in  compliance  with  the  Litvinov  prom- 
ise to  itself  refrain  from  revolution 
inside  the  United  States,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  an 
altogether  different  and  independent 
entity,  and  therefore  party  revolution- 
ary activities  inside  the  United  States 
were  beyond  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Two  questions  should  be  raised 
about  Soviet  compliance  with  this 
1933  Soviet  pledge  establishing  the 
basis  for  United  States-Soviet  Govern- 
mental relations: 

First,  do  the  International  and  the 
Propaganda  Departments  of  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  residing  in  the  U.S.S.R.  still  ex- 
plicitly advocate  violent  Communist 
revolution  against  all  bourgeois  re- 
gimes, especially  against  the  "main 
enemy"— the  United  States  Govern- 
ment? 

That  is  the  first  question,  and  I  ask 
that  question  of  my  colleagues.  I  think 


they  know  what  the  answer  is.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  read  the  reports  of 
the  Communist  Party  meetings  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  clearly  an  af- 
firmative answer. 

The  second  question: 

Have  these  party  organs  effectively 
replaced  the  old  revolutionary  Com- 
munist International,  or  Comintern? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes, 
clearly  and  unequivocally. 

Second,  does  the  1986  Russian  CPSU 
document  Partapparat,  written  under 
the  supervision  of  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev,  state: 

The  revolutionary  parties  of  the  working 
class  are  guided  by  the  scientific  theory  of 
.  .  .  Marxism-Leninism.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  conviction  of  the  historical 
inevitability  that  capitalism  will  be  replaced 
by  socialism,  by  their  understanding  of  ob- 
jective laws  of  socialist  revolution,  in  what- 
ever forms— peaceful  or  nonpeaceful— it  [i.e. 
revolution]  Is  implemented  .  .  .? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  also 
yes. 

These  examples  contradict  the 
Soviet  promise  underlying  the  very 
basis  for  the  first  establishment  of 
United  States-Soviet  governmental  re- 
lations. 

Thus  in  sum,  by  formally  recogniz- 
ing Gorbachev  as  party  leader  in  the 
proposed  INF  Treaty  we  are  recogniz- 
ing finally  the  legitimacy  of  the  goal 
of  violent  revolution  against  our  own 
Government.  This  would  be  a  major 
victory  for  Soviet  diplomacy,  which 
the  Senate  should  never  accept. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  State 
Department  to  provide  the  Senate 
with  an  assessment  of  whether  the  So- 
viets are  fulfilling  the  Litvinov  prom- 
ise, when  President  Reagan  goes  to 
Moscow,  he  should  ensure  that  the 
proposed  INF  Treaty  is  resigned, 
either  with  Soviet  President  Gromyko, 
or  with  Gorbachev  as  a  duly  accredit- 
ed representative  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  least  we  could  do. 
Otherwise,  the  Senate  will  be  submit- 
ting like  sheep  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I 
seek  recognition  just  to  pose  a  few 
questions  to  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator:  Is  it  his 
judgment  that  even  if  we  were  to 
ratify  this  treaty  this  week  or  next 
week,  the  treaty  itself  would  be  null 
and  void? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
if  and  when  the  Soviet  Union  wanted 
to  have  a  loophole  to  get  out  of  the 
treaty,  they  could  roll  this  back  out 
and  say  that  they  had  it  signed  by  an 
illegitimate  head  of  Government,  that 
they  had  it  signed  by  the  Communist 
Party.  That  is  a  separate  issue  from 
the  issue  of  giving  legitimacy  to  the 
goals  of  the  Communist  Party. 
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Mr.  COHEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
that  were  tne  case,  the  treaty  would 
be  null  and  void,  no  matter  what  we 
did.  There  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  future  United  States  President, 
be  it  Dukakis  or  Jackson  or  Robertson 
or  Dole,  or  whomever,  to  declare  the 
treaty  to  be  null  and  void  because  an 
authorized  person  never  signed  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union.  So  it  prob- 
ably cuts  both  ways  in  that  respect. 

Would  it  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  if  we  were  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  which  is  currently  carrying  on 
some  sort  of  reciprocal  debate  in  its 
Chamber,  if  they  were  to  attach  an 
understanding,  thereby  ratifying  the 
General  Secretary's  authority  to  have 
signed  the  agreement?  Would  that  be 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  what  I  said  in 
my  closing  comments.  That  is  the  least 
we  should  get  out  of  this.  The  Presi- 
dent can  require  that  it  be  resigned. 

Mr.  COHEN.  During  their  delibera- 
tions, they  may  attach  an  understand- 
ing that,  indeed.  Secretary  Gorbachev 
had  the  authority  to  sign  this  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Would 
that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  would  be  an  im- 
provement. I  might  just  say  to  my 
dear  friend  from  Maine  that  I  lack 
confidence  in  the  Soviets  really  giving 
a  darn  about  whether  or  not  it  is  le- 
gitimate or  not  legitimate.  I  view  this 
as  a  question  from  our  point  of  view.  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  people 
down  in  Foggy  Bottom  and  the  White 
House  and  everywhere  else  in  this 
town  and  inside  the  beltway  are  so 
hell-bent  to  get  this  treaty  ratified  be- 
cause somehow  something  bad  is  going 
to  happen  if  it  is  not  ratified. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  if  you  go 
out  and  talk  to  the  working  people 
outside  the  beltway,  they  could  care 
less.  They  probably  do  not  know  what 
INF  means.  They  could  care  less  about 
the  INF  Treaty.  They  do  care  about 
their  taxes  and  chances  for  preserva- 
tion of  freedom. 

I  just  think  for  us  to  be  signing  a 
treaty,  which  we  will  treat  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  without  having 
every  precaution  taken  is  a  mistake  on 
our  part. 

So  that  is  why  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  ratification. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  I  could  make  one 
other  point.  It  is  my  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho's  position  that 
whether  or  not  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  had  the  legitimate  author- 
ity to  sign  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  really  quite  irrelevant  in  the 
Senator's  own  assessment.  This  is  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position,  he  believes  that  they  may 
have  more  SS-20's  in  their  inventory 
than  they  have  publicly  declared  and, 
if  that  is  the  case,  they  have  the  abili- 
ty to  have  a  breakout  potential. 
Whether  at  some  future  time  they 
choose  to  do  so  under  the  pretext  that 


General  Secretary  Gorbachev  did  not 
have  authority,  or  whether  they 
simply  chose  to  so  so  because  of  mili- 
tary expediency  would  be  quite  irrele- 
vant in  the  Senator's  judgment.  So, 
whether  it  is  legal  or  illegal  is  really 
not  the  issue  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  My  dear  friend  from 
Maine  is  correct.  For  one  thing,  this 
Senator  is  not  undecided  on  his  posi- 
tion on  the  treaty. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Lugar  and  myself  I 
move  to  table  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  point  of  order  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  145  Ex.] 
YEAS— 91 


Helms 
Humphrey 


NAYS— 6 

McClure 
Pressler 


Symms 
Thurmond 


Adams 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Gore 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Graham 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Gramm 

Pell 

Bond 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Breaux 

Hecht 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Roth 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Karnes 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kassebaum 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Domenici 

McCain 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Weicker 

Evans 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

Ford 

MikuUki 

Powler 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Biden  Chiles  Moynihan 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  point  of 
order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
any  Senators  wishing  to  converse 
please  go  to  the  Cloakroom? 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President.  Does  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  or  the  majority  leader 
wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  had  a  little  discussion  with  Senator 
Helms  and  I  believe  that  the  request 
now  would  be  agreeable  that  there  be 
a  dispensing  of  the  further  reading  of 
the  treaty  and  so  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  President,  that  further  reading  of 
the  treaty  and  its  protocols,  memoran- 
dum of  understanding,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
I  thank  all  Senators.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
time  for  both  fear  and  hope.  We  are 
now  moving  toward  the  ratification  of 
the  first  major  nuclear  arms  control 
treaty  that  goes  beyond  an  exercise  in 
political  symbolism.  The  INF  Treaty  is 
far  from  perfect,  but  it  will  set  real 
limits  on  some  types  of  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems,  and  it  will  lead  to  the 
physical  destruction  of  many  delivery 
systems.  Unlike  SALT  I  and  SALT  II, 
which  did  nothing  more  than  enshrine 
the  nuclear  arms  race  under  a  cloak  of 
well  meaning  words,  this  is  a  treaty 
with  meaning  and  substance. 

THE  INF  TREATY  IS  ONLY  A  PRELUDE 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  be  real- 
istic about  what  we  are  doing.  The 
INF  Treaty  is  a  beginning.  It  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  a  process  that  will 
lead  to  far  more  demanding  negotia- 
tions on  reductions  in  strategic  arms, 
conventional  forces,  and  eventually  in 
NATO's    remaining    theater    nuclear 
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ly  doubled  their  average  range-pay- 
load  capability.  It  has  not  only  contin- 
ued this  build  up  since  the  INF  Treaty 
was  signed,  there  are  some  signs  it  has 
accelerated  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
build  up  ICBM  and  SLBM  forces  that 
can  be  used  to  substitute  for  the  SS-12 
and  SS-20.  In  spite  of  all  of  Gorba- 
chev's talk  about  arms  control  and 
glasnost,  the  U.S.S.R.  produced  300 
new  ICBM's  during  1984-86.  All  of 
NATO,  including  our  British  and 
French  allies,  produced  10.  The 
U.S.S.R.  produced  250  SLBM's  and 
NATO  produced  170.  As  for  the  short 
range— less  than  500  kilometers— mis- 
siles not  covered  by  the  INF  Treaty, 
the  U.S.S.R.  produced  1,350  missiles 
and  NATO  produced  none. 

If  we  look  at  the  latest  projections 
of  our  intelligence  community,  we  find 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  conducted 
new  tests  of  its  ICBM's  at  ranges  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  SS-20  and  other 
IRBM's  it  has  agreed  to  destroy.  We 
find  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  some  6,500 
nuclear  warheads  on  its  ICBM's  versus 
a  little  over  2,000  for  the  United  States 
and  that  it  can  afford  to  allocate  many 
of  these  warheads  to  attacks  on  West- 
em  Europe. 

We  also  find  that  at  a  time  that  the 
United  States  is  still  debating  giving 
50  of  its  MX  ICBM's  rail-based  mobili- 
ty, the  United  States  intelligence  com- 
munity estimates  that  that  50  percent 
of  all  Soviet  ICBM's  wiU  be  mobile  SS- 
24  and  SS-25  missiles  by  the  mid- 
1990's,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
replace  over  85  percent  of  its  present 
ICBM's  with  SS-24's.  SS-25's,  and  a 
new  heavy  ICBM. 

We  also  cannot  forget  that  as  the 
U.S.S.R.  improves  its  bombers  and 
SLBM's,  it  can  also  use  these  against 
theater  targets  as  well  as  against  the 
United  States.  Once  again,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  projected  to  be  conducting  a 
massive  modernization  effort.  It  will 
modernize  over  35  percent  of  its 
SLBM's  by  the  mid-1990's,  and  nearly 
50  percent  of  its  strategic  bombers.  It 
will  deploy  large  numbers  of  ALCM's 
and  SLCM's,  and  continue  to  build  up 
massive  numbers  of  deep  nuclear  shel- 
ters and  other  defenses.  In  fact,  the 
latest  United  States  intelligence  esti- 
mates strongly  indicate  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  spending  more  on  SDI  pro- 
grams than  the  United  States. 

The  true  trends  in  the  arms  race  are 
reflected  in  the  total  nuclear  stockpile, 
or  killing  power,  available  to  each  side. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  made  a  great  many 
claims  about  a  buildup  in  United 
States  nuclear  strength  under  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  truth  is 
that  the  United  States  has  concentrat- 
ed on  making  its  forces  survivable  and 
on  improving  their  accuracy  and  com- 
mand and  control.  It  has  steadily  cut 
its  stockpile  since  1975,  amd  has  12  per- 
cent fewer  weapons  than  it  had  then. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  increased  its  number 


of  nuclear  weapons  by  37  percent 
during  the  same  period,  and  now  has  a 
30  percent  lead  over  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  Soviet  increases  in  nu- 
clear strength  can  continue  in  spite  of 
the  INF  Treaty.  The  U.S.S.R.  can  in- 
crease its  number  of  strike  aircraft, 
ALCM's,  and  SLCM's.  It  can  target 
more  of  its  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  on 
Europe.  It  can  increase  its  number  of 
land-based  missiles  with  ranges  under 
500  kilometers  and  use  them  to  reach 
many  of  the  targets  that  were  covered 
by  the  SS-4.  SS-12,  SS-23,  and  SS-20. 
Iraq,  for  example,  has  recently  fired 
its  Scud  B  missiles  at  ranges  of  600  kil- 
ometers by  using  all  their  propellant 
and  reducing  warhead  weight  to  levels 
that  would  still  allow  the  use  of  very 
high  yield  nuclear  warheads. 

All  of  these  trends  also  threaten  the 
United  States  and  U.S.  forces  just  as 
much  or  more  than  they  threaten  our 
allies.  We  should  have  no  illusions.  We 
cannot  segregate  arms  control  or  de- 
couple ourselves  from  the  fate  of 
Europe.  The  INF  Treaty  and  START 
are  part  of  a  common  process. 

THE  INP  TREATY  AND  START  ARE  PART  OF  A 
COMMON  PROCESS 

This  is  the  most  important  message 
we  must  remember  as  we  more  toward 
ratification  and  toward  the  next  step 
in  arms  control.  If  the  INF  Treaty 
does  not  lead  to  a  much  stronger 
START  Treaty,  with  far  stronger  sub- 
limits, inspection  requirements,  and 
verification  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions, the  INF  Treaty  will  be  a  total 
failure.  It  will  be  another  Washington 
Naval  Arms  Treaty— a  prelude  to  war 
that  changes  the  rules  of  the  arms 
race,  but  for  the  worse. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  also  a  warning 
that  arms  control  treaties  do  not  nec- 
essarily do  anything  to  reduce  the  risk 
and  cost  of  war.  The  INF  Treaty  may 
well  help  create  a  political  climate 
that  will  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  it  will 
reduce  Soviet  willingness  to  launch  an 
attack  if  some  radical  change  should 
occur  in  the  political  situation,  or  that 
it  will  reduce  Soviet  willingness  to  es- 
calate to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Even  after  the  INF  reductions  are 
fully  completed,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be 
able  to  use  many  other  weapons  to 
complete  the  same  missions.  The 
U.S.S.R.  can  continue  to  increase 
these  weapons  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  even  if  it  does  not.  there  is 
a  relatively  limited  number  of  fixed 
targets  in  NATO  where  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  benefit  from  long  range  time 
urgent  strikes.  The  U.S.S.R.  not  only 
will  be  able  to  cover  all  of  these  tar- 
gets with  its  remaining  forces,  the  re- 
moval of  the  GLCM  and  Pershing  II 
will  cut  the  number  of  survivable  tar- 
gets and  remove  a  great  deal  of  the 
risk  of  time  urgent  retaliation  by 
NATO. 
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The  INF  Treaty  might  help  in  some 
war  fighting  scenarios,  but  it  will  in- 
crease the  Soviet  advantage  in  pre- 
empting, or  launching  surprise  nuclear 
attacks  in  many  others.  This  will  be 
particularly  true  of  strikes  against 
ports,  main  operating  bases,  and 
NATO  remaining  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems and  weapons  storage  sites.  NATO 
will  be  particulary  vulnerable  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  strike  before  NATO  dis- 
perses its  nuclear  strike  aircraft  and 
nuclear  weapons. 

Since  the  Warsaw  Pact  will  be  able 
to  strike  at  all  the  same  targets  it  had 
an  incentive  to  strike  at  before  the 
INP  reductions,  the  INP  Treaty  will 
not  reduce  the  cost  of  nuclear  war  in 
lives,  economic  facilities,  and  military 
forces.  The  main  impact  of  the  treaty 
will  be  to  change  the  timing  and 
Impact  of  the  weapons  systems  used  in 
a  nuclear  exchange. 

In  fact,  the  INF  reductions  may  well 
lead  a  Soviet  targeteer— who  is  allocat- 
ing aircraft.  ICBM's  and  SLBM's— to 
use  higher  yield  weapons,  and  to  allo- 
cate more  weapons,  against  many  tar- 
gets to  make  up  for  a  loss  of  accuracy 
and  predictable  kill  capability. 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  INF  TREATY  FOR 
START 

These  points  will  be  of  crucial  im- 
portance as  we  move  ahead  toward 
START.  Regardless  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  negotiated  in 
the  INF  Treaty  as  a  result  of  our  de- 
bates, and  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  our  ratification  debate,  nothing  will 
be  accomplished  unless  this  treaty 
leads  to  a  sound  START  agreement, 
and  unless  we  proceed  toward  conven- 
tional force  reductions  with  the  proper 
caution. 

If  we  are  to  move  forward  from  the 
INF  Treaty,  however,  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  issues  that  the  INF  Treaty 
largely  avoids.  We  must  find  some 
mechanism  that  will  help  enforce  the 
treaty  without  relying  on  "killer 
amendments." 

The  INF  Treaty's  lack  of  enforce- 
ment provisions  could  lead  future  U.S. 
administrations,  and  other  Western 
governments,  to  ignore  uncertain  in- 
telligence indicators,  or  even  actual 
violations,  because  of  the  political  cost 
of  publicizing  them  and  taking  sub- 
stantive action.  This  could  well  en- 
courage the  U.S.S.R.  to  threaten 
major  breaks  in  East-West  relations, 
or  to  exploit  divisions  within  the  West- 
em  alliance,  in  order  to  force  govern- 
ments to  suppress  data  on  violations 
or  to  ignore  a  Soviet  buildup  in  the 
forces  and  capabilities  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  treaty. 

No  arms  control  treaty  can  ever 
avoid  some  ambiguities  in  its  wording, 
specify  detailed  penalties  for  every  vio- 
lation, or  create  a  foolproof  mecha- 
nism for  defining  the  nature  and  seri- 
ousness of  every  possible  violation. 
Nevertheless,  the  INF  Treaty  fails  to 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 


any  of  these  issues.  It  fails  to  assure 
the  U.  S.  Congress,  allied  govem- 
ments.  or  the  peoples  of  the  West, 
that  violations  will  be  fully  publicized 
and  reacted  to,  and  to  create  a  diplo- 
matic climate  that  makes  the  U.S.S.R. 
aware  it  cannot  try  to  negotiate 
United  States  and  allied  willingness  to 
tolerate  or  ignore  violations. 

THE  NEED  FOR  AN  IMPROVED  APPROACH  TO 
FUTURE  ARMS  REDUCTIONS 

It  is  even  more  important,  however, 
that  a  START  Treaty  should  not 
repeat  the  disastrous  mistakes  of 
SALT  II.  We  must  move  toward  a 
treaty  that  will  really  reduce  any  in- 
centive to  go  to  nuclear  war. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  the  practical  limit 
of  what  the  West  can  accept  in  the 
form  of  arms  reductions  whose  main 
effect  is  political  symbolism.  Any 
future  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear 
arms,  conventional  arms,  and  NATO's 
remaining  theater  nuclear  arms  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  three  real  goals 
of  arms  control:  Reducing  the  overall 
arms  race  and  the  instabilities  in  the 
military  balance,  reducing  the  risk  of 
war.  and  reducing  the  cost  of  war  if 
deterrence  fails.  Above  all.  such  reduc- 
tions must  provide  the  West  a  firm  as- 
surance that  a  higher  level  of  deter- 
rence will  exist  after  such  reductions 
than  before  the  reductions  take  place. 

We  cannot  rush  into  START  in  the 
name  of  detente,  good  will,  or  domes- 
tic political  considerations.  We  cannot 
afford  to  rush  into  a  START  agree- 
ment that  does  not  achieve  its  pur- 
pose. 

This  is  not  a  minor  risk.  The  START 
Treaty,  like  the  INF  Treaty,  will  make 
deep  reductions  in  some  forces,  but 
may  well  not  make  reductions  in 
others  like  cruise  missiles.  Like  the 
INF  Treaty,  it  will  not  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  single  nuclear  weapon. 
It  affects  only  deployed  systems,  and 
unlike  the  INF  Treaty,  it  may  well  not 
require  the  destruction  of  systems  re- 
moved from  deployment.  Warheads, 
bombs,  and  missiles  can  be  retained  in 
storage,  a  prospect  that  raises  a  very 
real  risk  of  breakout  at  a  time  when 
both  sides  are  deploying  mobile  mis- 
siles and  small  cruise  weapons. 

If  the  verification  of  INP  presents 
problems,  we  should  have  no  illusions 
about  START.  START  wiU  create  a 
verification  nightmare— a  massive  in- 
telligence and  negotiating  problem 
that  can  only  be  justified  by  the  in- 
credible cost  of  any  nuclear  exchange. 
It  also  will  take  very  few  mistakes  in 
defining  sublimits  and  our  response  to 
those  sublimits  to  see  START  end  in 
increasing  the  incentive  for  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  or  in  making  it  easier  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  use  its  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons  against  Europe  or  our 
other  friends  and  allies.  Only  a  few 
errors  in  bomber  counting  rules,  cruise 
missile  definitions,  the  way  we  load 
our  ICBM  war  heads  or  SLBM's.  could 
make  the  START  Treaty  the  prelude 


to  a  major  deterioration  of  the  nuclear 
balance  or  a  new  and  more  expensive 
arms  race. 

Similarly,  it  would  take  only  a  few 
late  night  negotiating  sessions,  a  care- 
less concession  under  the  pressure  of 
time,  or  a  momentary  lapse  of  atten- 
tion to  create  a  START  Treaty  that 
would  act  to  decouple  the  United 
States  from  its  Evu-opean  allies.  The 
START  Treaty  is  not  simply  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  a  treaty  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  means  the  West  not  only  must 
find  ways  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
verification  and  enforcement  in  a  way 
that  combines  its  treatment  of  INF 
and  START,  it  must  develop  an  agreed 
strategy  for  arms  control  that  will 
bind  the  United  States  and  Europe  to- 
gether, and  prevent  any  divisions  be- 
tween the  front  line  states  of  Europe 
and  other  European  countries. 

The  present  lack  of  a  comprehensive 
arms  control  strategy  in  the  West  cre- 
ates such  serious  problems  that  it  vir- 
tually precludes  the  signature  of  a 
START  Treaty  during  this  year.  Even 
50  percent  cuts  in  strategic  missiles 
will  have  little  effect  in  reducing  the 
risk  of  war,  and  loss  of  life,  unless  they 
are  coupled  to  restrictions  that  deprive 
both  sides  of  any  incentive  for  a  first 
strike. 

A  START  Treaty  can  give  the 
Warsaw  Pact  more  of  a  military  incen- 
tive to  launch  a  first  strike,  preemp- 
tive strike,  or  counterforce  strike, 
unless  the  treaty  has  sublimits  on  the 
mix  of  weapons  on  both  sides. 

We  also  must  remember  our  objec- 
tive. There  has  been  careless,  if  not 
reckless,  talk  about  "abolishing"  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  cannot  treat  the 
fate  of  the  human  race  as  an  exercise 
in  mindless  political  slogans.  We  are 
decades  away  from  a  world  in  which 
we  can  hope  to  place  firm  limits  on  all 
forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weap- 
ons. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
"deep  reductions"  sought  in  the 
START  Treaty  will  not  rid  the  world 
of  a  single  nuclear  weapon  or  place 
any  constraints  on  the  production  of 
new  ones.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  nuclear  weapons  in  storage  are 
only  safer  than  deployed  nuclear 
weapons  if  they  stay  in  storage,  and 
that  storing  nuclear  weapons  may  ac- 
tually encourage  cheating  and  the  sur- 
prise deployment  of  such  weapons. 

The  goal  of  START  is  not  to  abolish 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  to  limit  the 
arms  race  and  above  all  to  reduce  the 
incentive  on  each  side  to  initiate  or  es- 
calate to  nuclear  war.  START  will  also 
stand  or  fall  on  its  ability  to  end  any 
incentive  for  a  first  strike  against  the 
opposing  side's  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems.  It  will  stand  or  fall  on 
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rrfust  make  major  reductions 
to  strike  at  the  re- 
nuclear  delivery  sys- 
side,  and  it  must  have  in- 
enforcement   provisions 
toward  this  end. 
nust    explicitly    come    to 
difficult  issue  of  mobile 
cruise  missiles.  A  mean- 
Treaty    must    firmly 
developments,  or  we 
the  fact  that  a  START 
'  /ill  fail  to  put  meaningful 
npclear  systems  and  could 
the  arms  race, 
must  judge  the  value  of 
agreement  in  net  assess- 
Even  a  small  number  of 
have  a  devastating  effect, 
judging  a  START  Treaty 
whether  it  will  really  create  a 
balance  once  it  is  ear- 
not  how  many  delivery 
warheads  are  reduced. 
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why,    Mr.    President,    the 
must  not  rush  into  a 
agreement.  The  issue  is  not 
iibstance.  Rushing  toward 
not  help  the  reputation  of 
of  State  or  the  Presi- 
not  need  another  point- 
on  of  SALT  II.  We  do  not 
treaty  or,  worse,  a  failed 
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framework  for  a  START  agreement. 
This  would  only  end  in  absolutely  de- 
stroying the  reputation  of  those  who 
agreed  to  it.  and  the  prospects  for  seri- 
ous arms  control. 

It  also  is  much  to  soon  to  deal  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  basis  of  trust.  We 
have  just  seen  at  Geneva  that  they 
still  are  willing  to  exploit  every  oppor- 
tunity we  offer  them,  and  every  weak- 
ness in  our  arms  control  drafts.  We 
cannot  rush  to  judgment  on  START. 
Further,  if  we  do  rush  into  a  START 
agreement  with  even  the  faults  of  the 
INF  Treaty,  I  hope  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  understand  that  the 
present  consensus  on  arms  control  will 
disappear.  I.  and  I  suspect  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  body, 
will  immediately  oppose  and  attack 
such  an  agreement.  Every  fault,  every 
weak  point  will  be  driven  home  to  the 
American  people. 

A  sound  START  agreement  may 
well  be  possible,  and  it  would  be  an 
achievement  that  everyone  in  this 
country  and  the  world  could  do  noth- 
ing but  applaud,  but  an  unsound 
START  agreement  would  be  a  true 
threat  to  world  peace.  This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  crucial  message  of  this  INF 
debate,  and  one  that  I  hope  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  take  with  great  seri- 
ousness. No  matter  how  difficult  it 
may  be  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
under  pressure,  any  negotiator  should 
remember  that  the  U.S.  Senate  can  be 
even  more  demanding  and  that  it  will 
be  far  less  willing  to  compromise  with 
this  Nation's  security. 

CONVENTIONAL  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  FURTHER 
REDUCTIONS  IN  THEATER  NUCLEAR  SYSTEMS 

We  also  need  to  recognize  that  it 
may  take  years  to  negotiate  meaning- 
ful reductions  in  conventional  forces. 
In  the  interim,  the  United  States  and 
Europe  must  maintain  their  force 
levels  in  NATO,  and  modernize  them 
to  help  offset  the  Warsaw  Pact  advan- 
tage in  numbers.  This  requires  a  full 
understanding  in  both  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  Western  Alliance 
of  the  trends  in  the  balance,  of  the 
need  to  maintain  and  modernize  such 
forces  until  suitable  reductions  are 
carried  out.  and  of  the  need  for  care- 
fully tailored  reductions  that  will  de- 
prive the  Warsaw  Pact  of  its  massive 
advantage  in  conventional  forces. 

Once  again,  the  West  must  start 
with  a  net  assessment  approach.  It 
cannot  afford  to  enter  into  conven- 
tional force  reduction  negotiations 
unless  it  can  forge  an  agreement  as  to 
the  level  of  asymmetry  it  needs  to  es- 
tablish a  stable  balance,  and  of  the 
measures  that  must  be  taken  to  de- 
prive the  Warsaw  Pact  of  its  advan- 
tage in  reinforcement  and  redeploy- 
ment capability. 

The  West  cannot  afford  to  take 
added  risks  with  its  conventional 
forces.  It  is  too  close  to  the  edge  of 
losing  the  level  of  capability  it  needs 
and  to  being  forced  to  rely  on  rapid  es- 


calation to  nuclear  war  in  even  limited 
attacks.  While  such  attacks  may  now 
seem  unlikely,  this  has  not  been  a 
great  century  for  predictable  and  ra- 
tional attacks.  Further.  NATO  cannot 
leave  Europe  vulnerable  to  intimida- 
tion, decoupling,  political  threats,  or 
Soviet  efforts  to  divide  the  West. 

Finally,  the  West  needs  to  act  quick- 
ly to  educate  public  opinion  to  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  risk  further  reductions 
in  theater  nuclear  forces  until  it  has  a 
suitable  START  Treaty  and  has  at 
least  made  major  progress  in  conven- 
tional force  reductions. 

We  cannot  deter  war  if  we  are 
trapped  into  allowing  our  theater  nu- 
clear capability  to  degenerate  without 
creating  a  stable  balance  of  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
Regardless  of  the  current  political  cli- 
mate in  the  FRO,  and  some  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  we  cannot  afford  to 
follow  public  opinion  when  we  need  to 
lead  it. 

We  need  to  delay  further  theater  nu- 
clear reductions  until  we  have  estab- 
lished the  conditions  where  we  are 
ready  to  conduct  them  properly.  In 
the  interim,  we  must  show  our  resolve, 
modernize  our  air  breathing  and  short 
range  nuclear  systems,  and  encourage 
Britain  and  France  to  modernize  their 
national  nuclear  forces. 

IMPLEMENTING  A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  ARMS 
REDUCTIONS 

We  can  deal  with  all  of  these  issues 
without  delaying  ratification  of.  or 
adopting  "killer  amendments"  to.  the 
INF  Treaty,  but  we  need  to  clearly  rec- 
ognize that  our  future  goal  is  arms  re- 
ductions which  will  really  reduce  the 
threat  and  cost  of  war.  The  INF 
Treaty  will  ultimately  only  have 
meaning  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
leads  to  START  and  other  arms  con- 
trol treaties  that  meet  all  the  military 
and  enforcement  criteria  that  the  INF 
Treaty  does  not. 

Further,  if  we  are  to  achieve  such 
treaties,  we  must  create  a  new  political 
climate  for  arms  control  in  the  West 
that  will  build  a  consensus  around  a 
sound  approach  to  arms  reductions, 
and  which  will  ensure  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  cannot  put  pressure  on  a 
United  States  administration  to  dis- 
guise or  delay  reporting  on  any  Soviet 
violations  of  arms  control  treaties. 

This  is  why  I  have  worked  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ice Committee,  especially  Senator 
NuNN.  Senator  Warner,  and  Senator 
Levin  to  introduce  legislation  into  the 
fiscal  year  1989  Defense  Authorization 
Act  that  would  strengthen  our  report- 
ing on  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
control  treaties,  and  require  an  annual 
report  on  arms  control  strategy  that 
would  analyze  the  true  impact  of  arms 
control  proposals  in  net  assessment 
terms.  It  is  also  why  I  have  joined 
with  several  of  my  colleagues— includ- 
ing      Senator       Wallop,       Senator 


McClure.  Senator  Karnes.  Senator 
Wilson.  Senator  Nickles.  and  Senator 
Grassley— to  add  language  that  would 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  enforce  all 
existing  and  future  arms  control  trea- 
ties. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
VIOLATIONS 

The  first  major  step  in  improving 
our  approach  to  arms  control  is  to  find 
a  way  of  dealing  with  violations  that 
goes  beyond  narrow  exercises  in  trying 
to  improve  the  wording  of  future  trea- 
ties and  legalistic  exercises  in  dealing 
with  violations. 

We  need  to  ensure  that  the  West 
will  publicize  all  Soviet  violations  and 
react  with  suitable  countermeasures. 
This  enforcement  activity  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States. 
While  arms  control  affects  every 
Western  nation,  no  European  nation 
has  the  intelligence  assets  to  verify 
major  arms  control  treaties,  and  verifi- 
cation and  enforcement  cannot  be  left 
to  consensus.  At  the  same  time,  no 
arms  control  treaty  can  ever  anticipate 
every  possible  violation.  Further,  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  confuse 
minor  violations  with  meaningful 
shifts  in  war  fighting  capability. 

What  is  needed  is  a  legal  mechanism 
that  goes  beyond  the  current  narrow 
focus  on  the  technical  details  of  verifi- 
cation and  compliance  and  which  can 
ensure  that  no  Soviet  violation  is  dis- 
guised or  ignored  because  of  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  overall  climate  of  East- 
West  relations  or  domestic  political 
convenience.  We  need  to  put  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  notice  that  it  will  face 
formal  and  public  United  States  reac- 
tion to  each  violation,  and  we  need  to 
ensure  that  we  use  the  Congress  and 
Western  public  opinion  as  a  deterrent 
to  any  Soviet  violations  or  sudden 
build-up  in  military  capability. 

The  United  States  can  best  accom- 
plish this  through  legislation  which 
requires  the  administration  to  report 
any  significant  indication  of  a  viola- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and  which  ex- 
pands the  current  annual  compliance 
report  on  arms  control  treaties  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  give  this  report  real 
teeth. 

This  does  not  require  formal  amend- 
ments to  the  INF  Treaty,  but  it  does 
require  two  kinds  of  enforcement  leg- 
islation which  can  be  passed  either  as 
reservations  to  the  treaty  or  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act: 

INTELLIGENCE  REPORTING  ON  SUSPECTED  ARMS 
CONTROL  VIOLATIONS 

Legislation  is  needed  to  require  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to 
notify  the  Congress  of  any  significant 
intelligence  indicator  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  violating  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty.  It  would  require  him  to 
promptly  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
outcome  of  his  analysis  of  that  indica- 
tor and  to  a  formal  determination  as 
to  whether  the  indicator  does  or  does 


not  show  a  Soviet  violation  of  an  arms 
control  treaty. 

COMPREHENSIVE  REPORTING  ON  THE  STATUS  OF 
ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE 
U.S.S.R..  AND  ON  ANY  VIOLATIONS  OF  THESE 
TREATIES 

Legislation  is  also  needed  to  require 
the  President  to  provide  the  United 
States  Congress  with  an  annual  report 
which  would  summarize  the  current 
status  of  all  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  set  forth  a 
clear  plan  to  deal  with  any  violations. 
This  report  would  expand  the  report- 
ing provided  in  the  annual  compliance 
report  on  arms  control  so  that  on  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year,  the  President 
would  provide: 

First,  an  assessment  of  the  risks  any 
violation  of  an  arms  control  poses  to 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies;  and. 

Second,  the  measures  he  is  taking  to 
bring  the  U.S.S.R.  into  compliance 
with  their  arms  control  commitments, 
as  appropriate. 

In  the  event  the  President  had  to 
issue  two  consecutive  reports  in  which 
he  certified  any  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  all  current  arms  control  treaties, 
this  legislation  would  require  him  to 
include  an  assessment  of  the  actions 
necessary  to  compensate  for  such  vio- 
lations, and  if  the  violations  contin- 
ued, he  would  be  required  to  take  such 
actions. 

This  legislation  would  make  it  clear 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  that  it  could  not  ma- 
nipulate its  way  out  of  arms  control 
violations  through  diplomacy  or  politi- 
cal pressure,  and  that  it  would  inevita- 
bly be  confronted  by  an  open  United 
States  debate  over  any  violation  and 
by  Presidential  efforts  to  correct  the 
violation  that  would  counter  Soviet  ac- 
tions or  even  abrogate  the  treaty. 
Such  a  report  would  also  be  issued  at  a 
time  when  it  would  have  maximum 
impact  on  the  defense  budget  cycle 
and  any  coming  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

THE  NEED  FOR  AN  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ARMS 
CONTROL  STRATEGY 

The  second  major  step  in  improving 
our  approach  to  arms  control  is  for 
the  United  States  and  NATO  to  create 
a  comprehensive  arms  control  strategy 
that  will  be  regularly  updated,  force 
the  administration  and  Congress  to 
work  toward  a  consensus,  and  educate 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
and  allied  countries. 

This  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
United  States  by  legislation  to  require 
the  President  to  submit  an  annual 
report,  on  December  31  of  each  year, 
setting  forth  a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  arms  control  to  the  Congress.  In 
NATO,  it  could  be  accomplished  by 
having  the  NATO  Ministers  authorize 
the  Secretary  General  to  issue  a  simi- 
lar document. 

The  U.S.  document  would  provide  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  U.S.  arms  control  strategy  on  all  ex- 


isting and  prospective  arms  control 
treaties  and  negotiations.  It  would 
specify  the  nature  and  sequence  of  an 
administration's  future  arms  control 
efforts. 

It  would  describe  how  the  United 
States  will  approach  strategic,  conven- 
tional, and  additional  theater  nuclear 
force  reductions.  It  would  provide  a 
comprehensive  net  assessment  of  the 
current  trends  in  the  military  balance 
as  they  affect  arms  control. 

This  net  assessment  would  include  a 
comprehensive  data  base  on  the  forces 
on  both  sides  affected  by  the  arms 
control  treaty,  it  would  specify  the 
methodology  used  to  analyze  them  in 
full  detail,  it  would  provide  the  results 
of  both  static  and  dynamic  methods  of 
analysis,  and  it  would  examine  all 
major  scenarios  and  contingencies 
ranging  from  political  confrontation 
to  full  scale  war. 

It  would  assess  the  military  impact 
of  arms  control  proposals  and  would 
explain  the  level  and  impact  of  U.S. 
arms  control  proposals  on  the  risk  and 
cost  of  war  in  typical  contingencies  or 
scenarios. 

It  would  show  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed subceilings,  asymmetries  and 
other  driving  factors  affecting  a  treaty 
or  arms  control  proposal  on  the  mili- 
tary balance,  and  show  how  these  act 
to  increase  deterrence  and  to  reduce 
the  risk  and  cost  of  war. 

The  United  States  report  would  de- 
scribe the  strategy  the  United  States 
will  use  to  verify  and  enforce  proposed 
arms  control  treaties.  It  would  de- 
scribe how  the  United  States  will  con- 
sult with  its  allies  and  tailor  its  force 
improvement  strategy  to  ensure  it  can 
preserve  national  security  with  and 
without  arms  control. 

A  NATO  document  might  have  to  be 
more  general,  although  allowing  the 
Secretary  General  to  issue  it  would 
ease  some  of  the  problems  in  coordina- 
tion. It  would,  however,  link  the  U.S. 
effort  in  nuclear  arms  control  to  the 
nuclear  and  conventional  efforts  of 
NATO,  and  it  would  help  shape  a 
broader  consensus  in  NATO  and  the 
West.  Above  all.  it  would  ensure  that 
Western  public  opinion  would  be  fully 
informed,  and  could  not  be  manipulat- 
ed to  support  the  kind  of  arms  control 
that  might  destabilize  the  East-West 
balance,  rather  than  increase  Western 
security. 

BUILDING  A  DEFENSE  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 
CONSENSUS 

The  West  must  face  the  fact  that  its 
competition  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  arms 
control  will  be  a  long  and  difficult 
process,  and  that  the  most  serious  risk 
it  faces  is  the  U.S.S.R.'s  ability  to  ex- 
ploit political  divisions  within  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  na- 
tions. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  inevi- 
table. There  will  always  be  differences 
between    liberals    and    conservatives. 
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;he  nations  of  the  West,  as 

way  of  dealing  with  verifi- 

(  nf orcement  and  with  arms 

The    challenge    we 

ways  to  limit  those  dif- 

to  use  them  constructive- 

allow  the  Soviet  Union 

;.  To  do  this,  we  have  to 

a  consensus  on  key  issues 

do  so  in  an  open  and 

vay. 

stop  dealing  in  secret  in- 
( ind  to  educate  our  publics, 
build  a  broad  popular  con- 
iimply  one  among  decision- 
experts.  If  we  do  not,  we 
:ertain  to  see  the  left  and 
.  We  are  likely  to  see  do- 
force  unilateral  cuts  in 
manpower,  and  forces 
of  arms  reductions.  We 
to  see  the  U.S.S.R.  split 
exploiting  its  lack  of  co- 
national  differences,  and 
destroy  any  serious  Soviet 
!  rms  control  by  creating  so 
for  political  op- 
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them. 
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be  the  security  of  the 
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of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  of 

world. 
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more  significant  arms   reductions   in 
the  future. 

This  treaty  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  because  it  is  seen  as 
a  clear  signal  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  seri- 
ous about  the  quest  for  peace. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  important  be- 
cause, for  the  first  time,  the  two  great 
superpowers  are  proposing  to  actually 
destroy  parts  of  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals—and not  merely  to  reduce  the 
pace  of  the  arms  race. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Senate— 
and  like  millions  of  other  Americans— 
I  have  studied  the  treaty  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  treaty  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country  and  that 
it  contains  safeguards  to  assure  that 
outcome. 

The  Senate  has  played  an  important 
role  in  establishing  that  guarantee. 
We  don't  have  to  let  down  our  guard 
in  our  dealings  with  the  Russians.  We 
don't  have  to  trust  them. 

We  have  only  to  trust  our  own  judg- 
ment and  our  own  experts. 

The  treaty  opens  the  Soviet  Union 
to  onsite  inspections  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  verification  process.  This 
breakthrough  is  dramatic  and,  again, 
can  become  another  step  toward  our 
eventual  goal  of  sanity  in  the  balance 
of  arms  in  this  world. 

The  Senate  has  time  for  a  thorough 
debate  on  this  treaty.  We  have  time  to 
decide  whether  to  add  any  amend- 
ments or  reservations  or  any  other  ad- 
ditions to  the  treaty. 

We  have  time  to  do  all  that  and  to 
ratify  the  treaty  before  the  leader  of 
the  United  States— the  leader  of  the 
free  world— goes  to  meet  with  the 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue 
the  quest  for  peace  on  this  planet. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation,  indeed  of 
the  world,  are  on  the  U.S.  Senate 
these  days.  We  are  faced  with  historic 
decision.  History,  this  Senator  be- 
lieves, requires  that  we  meet  that  chal- 
lenge in  time  to  give  our  President  the 
support  he  has  requested.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Senate  will  be  up  to  that 
task. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  statement,  both  its 
content,  with  which  I  thoroughly 
agree,  and  its  brevity.  He  and  I  both 
come  from  New  England.  We  value  the 
quality  of  brevity,  honored  in  the 
breach  usually  in  this  body,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  share  a  small  portion  of  it 
with  him. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment my  friend  and  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Vermont.  I  agree  with  the 


excellent  statement  which  he  just 
made  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  those  remarks. 

In  that  regard,  while  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  on  the  floor, 
and  I  hope  that  some  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  compromise  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worked  out  so  that  we 
could  vote  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  would  be  here  also,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question.  Following  on 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, I  would  simply  point  out  that 
this  is  May  18.  In  10  days  or  9  days— I 
do  not  know  exactly  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  leaving— he  is  going  to  the 
summit  meeting  in  Moscow  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev.  I  for  one  happen  to  feel 
that  we  should  move  much  faster  on 
this  treaty  and  let  the  Senate  work  its 
will,  which  I  predict  will  be  substan- 
tial, if  not  overwhelming,  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  treaty.  I  am  guessing  we 
are  going  to  have  80  votes  for  this 
treaty  when  we  finally  wind  it  all  up.  I 
simply  appeal  to  the  membership  as  a 
whole  to  be  more  interested  in  the 
time  that  it  is  going  to  take  to  work 
this  out.  I  do  not  know  what  is  benefit- 
ed by  waiting  until  after  the  President 
is  en  route  to  Moscow  or  maybe  wait- 
ing until  after  the  summit  has  begun 
or  sometime  after  the  summit  is  over 
to  ratify  this  treaty. 

We  are  not  making  good  use  of  our 
time  once  again  Mr.  President.  The 
record  will  show,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
started  debate  on  the  INF  Treaty  yes- 
terday afternoon  sometime.  We  had 
some  interesting  talks.  I  am  sure,  but 
no  vote.  We  have  been  on  it  today 
since  early  this  morning  around  9 
o'clock.  We  drag  and  drag  and  drag 
and  finally  here  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  which  is  normal  pace  for  the 
Senate,  we  have  a  vote  on  a  totally 
meaningless  amendment. 

I  simply  say  that  I  think  everyone 
should  have  their  say.  I  think  we 
should  have  debate.  If  there  are  flaws 
in  this  treaty,  if  people  want  to  offer 
legitimate  amendments  to  the  treaty, 
then  I  suggest  they  should  offer  them. 
I  appeal  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  since  time  is  of  every  es- 
sence, let  us  get  moving.  Let  us  do  our 
work.  Let  us  not  fool  around,  which  I 
think  we  are  doing  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  time  we  spent  on  the  amend- 
ment that  was  just  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  91  to  6,  or  some  measure. 

I  for  one  think  it  is  not  proper  for 
the  Senate  to  tell  the  Soviet  Union 
who  it  is  that  can  sign  a  treaty  for 
them.  We  are  a  pretty  big  power  and 
we  are  pretty  important  in  the  world, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  we 
do  not  have  a  vote,  nor  do  we  have  the 
military  power  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
to  force  a  vote,  for  whom  we  think 
should  be  signing  treaties  in  behalf  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore,  while  I  am  sure  the 
author  of  that  amendment  felt  very 


sincere  about  it,  I  did  not  happen  to 
agree  with  him.  as  did  not  90  of  my 
colleagues,  I  simply  ask  the  managers 
of  the  bill  if  they  can  tell  me  at  this 
time,  have  any  time  arrangements 
been  entered  into  or  can  some  time  ar- 
rangements be  entered  into  to  let  ev- 
eryone have  their  legitimate  say  and 
still  not  delay  the  determination  that 
the  Senate  should  make  on  this  treaty 
beyond  a  reasonable  period  of  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  are  no  time  agree- 
ments in  prospect  at  the  moment.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  there  were 
some  in  the  future.  That  is  the  best  I 
can  say. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
from  my  friend,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  think  his  answer, 
the  best  one  he  could  possible  give  me, 
Mr.  President,  indicates  the  potential 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  There  is 
too  much  dilly-dallying  going  on. 
There  is  also  some  dilly-dsOlying  going 
on.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the 
completion  of  the  vote  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill.  As  the  body  knows, 
we  have  completed  by  agreement  all 
work  on  that  bill  except  the  death 
penalty  provision  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Once  again,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  every 
right  to  offer  that  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  have  sup- 
ported him  on  that  amendment  up 
and  down  the  line.  But  I  am  concerned 
that  we  have  not  resolved  this  matter 
either  by  bringing  it  to  a  vote  or 
coming  up  with  some  kind  of  a  reason- 
able proposal  that  I  understood  has 
been  made  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  with  regard  to  having  a  time  cer- 
tain as  best  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  could  give  him 
with  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
men and  the  ranking  members  .of  the 
appropriate  committees  involved  with 
regard  to  maybe  bringing  up  the  death 
penalty  amendment  on  another 
matter. 

I  happen  to  strongly  support  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  I  do  not  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  the  minif lllbus- 
ter  that  Is  going  on  now  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  and  that  Is 
what  It  should  be  dubbed,  or  maybe 
someone  else  Is  filibustering  the  bill.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  defense  author- 
ization bill  should  move  forward  either 
with  or  without  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
which.  I  emphasize  once  again,  has  the 
full  support  of  this  Senator. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  move  on  these 
bills.  I  think  the  Senate  is  not  fully  re- 
alizing the  very  limited  amount  of 
days  we  have  scheduled  to  be  In  ses- 
sion for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  If  we 
do  not  make  better  use  of  our  time 
than  we  have  yesterday  at  mldafter- 
noon,  when  we  started  debate  on  the 
INF  Treaty,  and  all  day  today  until  5 
o'clock  tonight,  then  I  think  It  Is  not 


very  likely  we  are  going  to  get  this 
treaty  approved  before  the  President 
leaves  for  Moscow,  to  which  I  take 
strong  objection. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  for  a  request? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  yielding  the 
floor  in  just  a  moment.  I  simply  say. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  It  Is  incumbent 
on  the  leadership  to  move  aggressively 
ahead  on  these  two  matters  that  I 
have  addressed,  the  treaty  and  the 
holdup  of  the  defense  authorization 
bin.  I  know  when  we  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  on  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a  very  long  and  a  very  tedious  and  a 
very  difficult  one.  and  I  think  we 
should  put  that  behind  us.  I  also  feel, 
with  just  a  little  more  consideration 
from  all  of  us,  we  could  move  much 
more  speedily,  and  I  would  hope  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
would  concur  that  the  pace  at  which 
we  are  moving  now  must  be  corrected. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Keith 
Skidmore  have  floor  privileges  during 
the  deliberations  on  the  INF  Treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  In- 
dicate that  we  would  certainly  like  to 
continue  on  this  treaty  tonight  for  2, 
3,  or  4  hours  If  there  are  speakers.  I 
can  only  address  Senators  on  my  side. 
I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  might  be  prepared  to 
launch  into  a  major  address.  In  any 
event,  we  would  hope  so.  But  If  there 
are  speeches  to  be  made  or  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  I  think  the  vote 
we  just  had  Is  an  Indication  of  the 
strong  support  for  this  treaty.  It  Is  not 
going  to  be  any  surprise.  It  is  going  to 
be  more  than  80  votes;  there  Is  going 
to  be  probably  90-some  votes  for  the 
treaty.  Let  us  get  It  done.  Let  us  get  it 
over  with.  The  President  leaves  at  10 
o'clock  next  Wednesday  morning. 

I  do  not  suppose  he  has  to  have  It  on 
the  plane.  They  can  get  it  over  there 
later.  But  we  ought  to  be  moving,  and 
I  hope  we  are  moving.  I  hope  amend- 
ments win  be  offered.  If  there  are  any 
amendments  to  the  text,  let  us  offer 
them  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly on  this  side,  and  I  make  an 
appeal  as  a  Republican,  with  the  Re- 
publican in  the  White  House  and  the 
Republican  who  is  going  to  go  to 
Moscow,  that  we  should  accommodate 
our  President. 

Again.  I  do  not  accuse  anyone  of 
foot-dragging  or  any  dilatory  tactics. 
But  here  it  is  5:30;  there  are  still  2  or  3 
hours  of  daylight.  We  could  do  a  lot 
between  now  and  8:30  or  9  o'clock  to- 
night to  move  this  process  along. 

So  If  there  are  any  Senators  who 
may  be  listening  who  could  make  their 


speeches,  either  in  support  of  INF  or 
offer  an  amendment  of  any  kind, 
whatever  they  may  be  offering  to  the 
text  of  the  treaty,  it  would  certainly 
help  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Senator  Byrd,  the  majority  leader,  is 
certainly  committed  to  trying  to  do 
what  he  can  to  speed  up  action.  I  want 
to  join  him  in  that  effort. 

Insofar  as  the  DOD  authorization 
bill  and  the  D'Amato  amendment.  I 
would  indicate  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  just  received  less  than  30 
minutes  ago  a  proposal  from  Senators 
in  opposition  to  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment. Senator  D'Amato  does  not  even 
know  I  have  this.  I  will  now  discuss 
this  proposal  with  Senator  D'Amato. 
and  hopefully  have  some  report  to  the 
full  Senate  or  the  leadership  either 
late  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  agree  on, 
if  we  can  agree,  is  to  have  a  freestand- 
ing amendment  with  the  time  limita- 
tion and  with  identified  amendments, 
and  limiting  the  postcloture  j)eriod.  So 
we  hope  to  make  some  report  on  that. 
I  want  to  yield  the  floor  very  quickly 
before  anybody  leaves. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  wonder  if  the  minority 
leader  might  share  with  all  of  us  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  the  latest  proposals 
that  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
ending  the  debate  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Did  he  indicate  he  had 
a  proposal?  I  ask  the  question  of  the 
majority  leader.  Can  he  share  that 
with  us  just  so  the  Senate  might  have 
some  inkling  as  to  what  is  going  on 
and  how  reasonable  each  side  is  being, 
assuming  that  they  are  being  reasona- 
ble on  coming  to  some  kind  of  an  un- 
derstanding on  the  measure? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  I  only  have  a 
draft  of  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
either  Senators  Kennedy  or  Hatfield 
or  Simon  or  Levin  or  Evans.  They 
have  identified  10  amendments  that 
are  germane  to  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment. Then  I  have  a  suggested  draft 
on  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
which  would  dispose  of  the  freestand- 
ing measure  within  2  days  assuming 
cloture  is  invoked.  But  It  Is  only  pre- 
liminary. I  think  it  might  be  mislead- 
ing if  I  start  going  through  it  point  by 
point. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  understand.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  will  just  say,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  know  the  gather- 
ing throngs  are  waiting,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  a  statement 
that  I  Intend  to  deliver  that  everybody 
has  been  anxiously  waiting  for  on  the 
INF  Treaty.  I  have  delayed  introduc- 
ing that  because  I  did  not  want  to 
delay  any  more  important  business  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Since  we  seen  to  be  winding  down,  I 
wiU  be  glad  to  deliver  that  masterful 
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some  and  whether  they  are  to  the  text 
of  the  treaty  as  opposed  to  the  articles 
of  ratification  we  would  have  to  ascer- 
tain. It  is  certainly  a  valid  question. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed really  as  far  as  we  have  today. 
I  think  the  dispensing  of  the  reading 
of  the  treaty  is  a  major  triumph  in 
terms  of  time,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  engaged  in  a  good  debate,  had  a 
vote.  And  it  seems  to  me  we  are  center- 
ing now  on  the  question  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  raising.  So  we  will 
make  that  check,  and  are  eager  to 
move  rather  rapidly. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  suggest,  in  addition  to 
this  effort  to  identify  amendments,  as 
to  the  text  of  the  treaty  that  we  dis- 
pose of  that  which  would  enable  us  to 
move  on  to  the  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
tion. I  understand  the  point  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  was 
making;  to  the  extent  we  can,  we  get 
these  opening  statements,  which  Mem- 
bers wish  to  make,  out  of  the  way 
today  and  tomorrow  so  that  part  of 
the  discussion  has  been  addressed,  and 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  general  statement  on  the 
INF  Treaty. 

Then  at  least  when  we  get  to  this 
other  part,  we  can  keep  both  of  these 
tracks  moving,  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
urge  we  need  to  do.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  do  that.  Otherwise, 
I  can  envision  a  situation  in  which  we 
are  dealing  with  amendments  at  some 
rapid  clip,  and  Members  also  at  that 
point  are  only  getting  in  to  make  gen- 
eral statements  in  support  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty.  So  if  I  can  at  least 
move  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  while 
we  are  pending  here  I  think  it  would 
be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  made 
that  point.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  get  the  speeches  out  of  the  way  so 
we  can  have  Senate  action. 

I  would  simply  add  one  point  about 
why  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  get  the 
amendments  up.  Most  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  have  been  dealt 
with  in  one  way  or  another.  Virtually 
all  of  the  substantive  proposals  that 
are  going  to  come  before  us  have  been 
drafted  in  the  form  of  provisions  to  be 
attached,  if  the  offeror  has  his  or  her 
way  to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 
But  we  cannot  get  to  the  resolution  of 


ratification  until  we  are  done  with  the 
treaty. 

So  those  who  do  have  any  proposals 
that  they  wish  to  attach  as  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  should  be  urged  to 
come  now  to  do  it  so  we  can  move  on 
and  let  other  Senators  who  would  like 
to  precipitate  action  on  the  floor  now, 
but  are  foreclosed  from  doing  so  until 
we  have  dealt  with  the  treaty,  get  to 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Have  we  identified 
the  amendments  to  the  text  of  the 
treaty  itself;  in  other  words,  the 
amendments  that  have  to  be  out  of 
the  way  in  order  to  get  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  say  that  on  our  side 
we  are  in  the  process  of  hotlining  that 
right  now.  We  are  calling  every  Sena- 
tor to  see  if  they  have  amendments  to 
the  text. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  amendments  on  this  side 
to  the  text  of  the  treaty,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. There  are  on  this  side.  There  may 
be  three  Senators  with  amendments  to 
the  text.  We  are  not  certain.  We  are 
calling  46  Senators  to  make  that  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Fine. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  re- 
viewing where  we  are  with  respect  to 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty  and  provide  a  brief  historical 
perspective  regarding  the  role  of  the 
Senate  in  the  making  and  implement- 
ing of  treaties  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  role  of  the  Congress  in  the  con- 
sideration and  acceptance /rejection  of 
treaties  with  foreign  governments  is  as 
old  as  the  Republic.  Under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  treaties  were  actual- 
ly negotiated  by  agents  of  Congress, 
since  there  was  no  executive  to  carry 
out  this  function,  though  any  treaty 
entered  into  by  Congress  had  to  be 
consented  to  by  9  of  the  13  States 
(two-thirds  approval).  When  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  created  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  coequal  with  the  legis- 
lative, the  appointed  Senate  was  given 
the  sole  responsibility  of  considering 
treaties  which  had  been  negotiated  by 
the  President.  This  arrangement  was  a 
compromise  between  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  of  South  Carolina,  who  wanted 
the  Senate  to  have  sole  responsibility 


for  making  treaties,  thus  preserving 
the  power  of  the  individual  States  to 
have  an  equal  voice  in  developing  for- 
eign alliances,  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton of  New  York,  who  wanted  the 
President  to  have  sole  responsibility 
for  negotiating  foreign  policy,  al- 
though with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

From  1789  until  1986,  the  Senate  uti- 
lized a  tripartite  system  for  treaty  con- 
sideration. Under  rule  30  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules:  First,  the  Senate  would 
meet  as  a  "Committee  of  the  Whole " 
and  act  upon  any  proposed  amend- 
ments to  each  article  of  the  treaty,  in 
sequence;  second,  the  Senate  would 
thereafter  meet  as  the  Senate  and 
ratify  any  amendments  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  after  which  Senators  would  be 
free  to  offer  and  debate  any  additional 
amendments  to  any  section  of  the 
treaty;  and  third,  the  Senate  would 
consider  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
which  would  incorporate  all  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty's  text  previously 
accepted,  after  which  Senators  were 
free  to  offer  and  debate  any  reserva- 
tions, declarations,  statements,  or  un- 
derstandings as  amendments  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  (though  no 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  treaty 
could  be  offered).  This  scheme  offered 
opponents  of  a  treaty  a  nearly  unlimit- 
ed number  of  opportunities  to  offer 
and  debate  the  same  amendments. 
Therefore,  in  1986,  rule  30  was  modi- 
fied by  Senate  Resolution  28  (TV  in 
the  Senate)  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  the  Senate  to  sit  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  submission 
of  the  first  treaty  by  President  Wash- 
ington, there  arose  a  dispute  between 
the  Senate  and  the  President  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Senate,  in  offering  its 
advise  and  consent,  to  modify  or  elimi- 
nate particular  provisions  within  the 
text  of  the  treaty.  In  1794,  Washing- 
ton sent  the  Jay  Treaty  (which  avert- 
ed war  with  Britain  over  the  seizure  of 
American  ships)  to  the  Senate  for  an 
up  or  down  vote.  Facing  a  threatened 
rejection  of  the  entire  treaty,  the  lead- 
ership allowed  the  Senate  to  suspend 
one  article  and  the  President  acqui- 
esced to  this  act  of  senatorial  inde- 
pendence. In  1803  the  Senate  added  an 
amendment  to  the  proposed  King- 
Hawksbury  Convention  with  Great 
Britain.  The  British  Foreign  Minister 
complained  strenuously  but  accepted 
the  result.  In  fact.  Senate  amend- 
ments and  changes  to  treaty  texts  had 
become  such  an  accepted  practice 
that,  in  1868,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
ruling  which  authorized  amendments 
upon  a  simple  majority  vote.  The  right 
of  the  Senate  to  modify  or  amend 
treaties  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Haver  v.  Yaker,  76  U.S.  32 
(1869). 


As  Senators  are  aware,  there  are 
four  types  of  modifications  to  a  treaty 
which  can  be  offered  and  debated: 

First.  Amendments  are  actual 
changes  to  the  text  of  the  treaty  itself. 
An  amendment  to  the  text  requires 
the  explicit  consent  of  the  other  party 
to  the  treaty  to  be  of  full  force  and 
effect  with  respect  to  international 
law.  In  1978,  the  Senate  amended  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  on  four  occa- 
sions, each  of  which  had  to  be  formal- 
ly accepted  by  the  Government  of 
Panama  before  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  could  go  forward. 

Second.  Reservations  modify  or  vary 
the  legal  obligation  of  either  the 
United  States  or  the  other  party  from 
that  contained  in  the  text  of  the 
treaty. 

There  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether 
a  Senate  reservation  must  be  explicitly 
consented  to  by  the  other  party  before 
it  can  have  the  force  of  international 
law.  In  1979,  during  committee  consid- 
eration of  SALT  II,  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  appar- 
ently advised  the  committee  that  a 
Senate  reservation  would  be  binding 
upon  the  U.S.S.R.  as  long  as  the  reser- 
vation was  included  in  the  instrument 
which  was  exchanged  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  the  time  of  formal  ratifica- 
tion. This  position  was  disputed  by, 
among  others,  several  Yale  Law 
School  professors  including  Eugene 
Rostow  (in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Frank 
Church  on  September  27,  1979).  Pro- 
fessor Rostow,  and  others,  argued  that 
international  law  was  unsettled  on  this 
question  and  warned  that  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  silence  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  a  Senate  reservation  meant  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  bound  by  the  provi- 
sion (in  official  statements,  the  Soviet 
Government  had  said  that  reserva- 
tions added  by  the  Senate  were  inter- 
nal matters  for  the  United  States 
only).  Rostow  pointedly  argued  that 
reservations  must  be  explicitly  agreed 
to  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  committee  was  persuaded  by 
the  Rostow  argument.  In  drafting  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  the  commit- 
tee broke  with  precedent  and  author- 
ized only  three  types  of  acceptable 
modifications:  those  which  did  not 
have  to  be  formally  communicated  to 
the  Soviets  (previously  termed  "decla- 
rations"), those  which  required  formal 
communication  but  did  not  require 
Soviet  acceptance,  and  those  which 
did  require  explicit  Soviet  acceptance 
(previously  termed  "amendments"  or 
"reservations").  Because  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Senate 
never  considered  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
and  the  three-part  modification 
system  developed  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  never  implement- 
ed. 

Third.  Understandings  are  state- 
ments by  the  Senate  as  to  its  interpre- 
tation of  a  specific  term  in  the  text  of 
the    treaty.    Understandings    do    not 


change  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty  and 
serve  only  to  clarify— not  change— the 
meaning  of  a  specific  term.  In  1986, 
the  Senate  added  three  "understand- 
ings" to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
While  some  argue  that  there  is  a  split 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  an  under- 
standing must  be  communicated,  only, 
or  whether  it  must  also  be  accepted  by 
the  other  party  before  having  the 
force  of  law,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  said  to  be  of  the  view 
that  understandings  must  both  be 
communicated  and  accepted. 

Fourth.  Declarations  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  text  of  a  treaty 
without  directly  affecting  its  terms. 
The  Senate  may  add  a  "declaration" 
as  a  statement  of  general  policy  or  as  a 
specific  instruction  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  implementation  of  the 
treaty.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  declarations  need  not  be  officially 
communicated  to  or  accepted  by  the 
other  party  since  they  affect  the 
United  States  only,  do  not  affect  the 
treaty  per  se,  and  have  no  effect  on 
the  other  party  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  after  consideration  of 
the  various  modifications  offered  by 
Senators  to  the  text  of  the  treaty,  the 
Senate  votes  to  offer  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. Article  2,  section  2.  of  the  Consti- 
tution requires  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present 
and  voting  to  consent  to  ratification- 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

If  adopted,  the  treaty  and  the  reso- 
lution are  returned  to  the  President. 
He  may.  one.  agree  to  ratify  with 
whatever  modifications  have  been 
added,  or  two.  he  may  reject  the  modi- 
fied language  and  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  The  Senate  has  no  means  to 
force  a  President  to  ratify  a  treaty 
which  contains  a  modification  which 
he  finds  objectionable.  Where  modifi- 
cations are  acceptable  to  the  President 
but  require  the  explicit  acceptance  of 
the  other  party,  the  President  would 
have  to  either  reopen  negotiations  or 
seek  formal  acceptance  from  the  other 
party. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Senate  has 
seldom  rejected  a  treaty  outright  (be- 
tween 1789  and  1978.  only  16  of  1,772 
international  agreements  submitted  to 
the  Senate  had  been  rejected),  condi- 
tions added  by  the  Senate  have,  on 
several  occasions,  caused  a  treaty  to 
become  unacceptable  either  to  the 
other  party  or  to  the  President.  A  1973 
Department  of  State  study  showed 
that  38  treaties  had  failed  to  come 
into  effect  because  of  unacceptable 
reservations.  Of  those,  the  following 
were  the  most  significant: 

(a)  the  1824  treaty  with  Great  Britian  to 
eliminate  the  slave  trade  was  not  ratified  by 
Britain  because  of  three  major  amend- 
ments, the  most  onerous  of  which  was  a  pro- 
vision which  denied  Britain  the  right  to 
search  vessels  in  American  waters;  (b)  the 
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followed  literally  years  of  intensive  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  formal  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets lasted  for  more  than  7  years  and 
even  extended  past  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  itself  as  evidenced  by  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on 
the  nine  technical  points  this  past 
week  in  Geneva.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  negotiations  were  intensive  and 
extensive.  As  one  of  the  cochairs  of 
the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group,  I  am  convinced,  beyond  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  INF  Treaty  stands  the 
test  of  being  a  good  treaty,  one  which 
is  verifiable,  and  one  which  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  ratify  expeditious- 
ly. 

In  discussing  the  7  years  over  which 
this  agreement  was  hammered  out  and 
in  reflecting  on  the  very  active  role  of 
the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group  in  these  discussions,  I  do  not 
wish,  in  any  way,  to  give  short  shrift 
to  the  activities  of  the  three  Senate 
committees  which  shared  jurisdiction 
over  INF.  In  fact,  the  oversight  activi- 
ties of  the  Foreign  Relations,  Intelli- 
gence, and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees were,  to  say  the  least,  exhaustive. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on  De- 
cember 8,  1987,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  22  days  of  hearings 
which  included  the  presentations  of  50 
witnesses.  In  addition,  the  Intelligence 
Committee  has  held  20  hearings  and 
has  conducted  17  staff  briefings  for 
Senators.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee held  29  hearings  on  INF.  Since 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication on  March  30,  1988,  additional 
committee  hearings  have  been  held 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
required  to  return  to  Geneva  to  clear 
up  several  points  of  contention  which 
have  been  raised  by  Senators.  In  my 
view,  no  one  can  argue  that  this  review 
of  the  INF  Treaty  was  anything  less 
than  absolutely  thorough  and  exact- 
ing. 

While  reviewing  the  progress  of  the 
INF  Treaty  through  its  examination 
by  the  Senate,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  10  years  between  1963  and 
1973,  the  Senate  agreed  to  six  major 
arms  control  treaties,  five  within  12 
months  of  signing  (the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  signed  August  5,  1963,  ap- 
proved September  24,  1963— under  2 
months;  the  Outer  Space  Treaty, 
signed  January  27,  1967,  approved 
April  25,  1967—3  months;  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  signed  July 
1,  1968,  approved  March  13,  1969—9 
months;  Protocol  II  of  the  Latin 
America  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty, 
signed  April  1,  1968,  approved  April  19, 
1971—3  years;  the  Seabed  Arms  Con- 
trol Treaty,  signed  February  11,  1971, 
approved  February  15,  1972— less  than 
1  year;  and  SALT  I,  signed  May  26, 
1972,  approved  August  3,  1972—2 
months). 


However,  in  the  10  years  between 
1974  and  1984,  while  five  arms  control 
agreements  were  approved,  none  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  within  1  year 
of  signing  by  the  I>resident  (the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention,  signed 
April  10,  1972,  approved  December  16, 
1974—1  year  and  8  months;  the  proto- 
col to  the  ABM  Treaty,  signed  July  3. 
1974.  approved  November  10.  1975—1 
year  and  4  months;  the  Environmental 
Modification  Treaty,  signed  May  18. 
1977.  approved  November  28.  1979— 2 V4 
years;  U.S.-IAEA  Safeguards  Agree- 
ment, signed  November  18,  1977,  ap- 
proved July  2,  1980— 2  Vi  years;  and  the 
Protocol  to  the  Latin  American  Nucle- 
ar Free  Zone,  signed  May  26,  1972,  ap- 
proved November  13,  1981— nearly  10 
years).  In  addition,  three  of  the  most 
important  arms  control  agreements 
ever  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (sent 
to  the  Senate  on  July  29,  1976),  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty 
(sent  to  the  Senate  on  July  29,  1976), 
and  the  SALT  II  Agreement  (sent  to 
the  Senate  on  June  22,  1979)  have 
never  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  to  this  day  remain  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  P>resident,  the  work  the  Senate 
has  done  on  this  treaty,  as  I  said,  is  ex- 
haustive. It  has  been  in  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Senate  now  is  proceeding 
with  the  review  of  the  treaty,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to 
give  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  prior  to  the  President's  depar- 
ture for  Moscow  to  meet  with  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  INF  Treaty  has 
been  7  years  in  negotiation  and  nearly 
6  months  in  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  This  treaty  is  of  major  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  also  to  our  NATO  allies.  Just  last 
week.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and 
Lord  Carrington,  who  has  been  the 
head  of  the  NATO  organization,  reit- 
erated the  absolute  requirement  that 
the  INF  Treaty  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  before  the  President  travels  to 
Moscow  at  the  end  of  this  month.  We 
can  and  must  move  forward  on  this 
agreement. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Senate  will 
fulfill  that  request  by  our  NATO 
allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  tomorrow  to 
continue  a  conversation  concerning 
the  efforts  that  were  put  forth  in 
Geneva  by  our  negotiators.  I  think  the 
Record  ought  to  show  who  was  in- 
volved in  this  negotiation  and  the 
progress  that  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  very  long  negotiation  on  this 
treaty. 

A  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  REAL  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1974,  I  was 
driven  by  a  burning  desire  to  do  some- 


thing to  stop  the  mad  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  promised  my  family,  my  con- 
stituents, and  myself  I  would  make 
working  toward  that  goal  one  of  my 
top  priorities  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

And,  I  have  done  that  during  my  14 
years  here.  I  worked  for  the  ill-fated 
SALT  II  Treaty.  I  fought  for  the  nu- 
clear freeze,  and  for  the  last  5  years  I 
have  tried  to  keep  an  informal  cap  on 
nuclear  weapons  until  a  new  strategic 
arms  treaty  can  enter  into  force. 

Today,  I  am  at  last  able  to  do  some- 
thing that  has  eluded  me  all  these 
years— I  can  fight  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  give  our  consent  to  ratify  a  treaty 
to  destroy  an  entire  class  of  nuclear 
missiles. 

As  I  have  said  more  than  once  on 
this  floor,  the  INF  Treaty  is  a  critical 
step  toward  a  legally  binding  agree- 
ment to  cut  the  vast,  obscene  arsenal 
of  strategic  missiles  and  bombers 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  people. 

That  is  why  I  will  be  working  as 
hard  as  I  can  on  this  floor  to  get  this 
treaty  approved,  if  at  all  possible 
before  President  Reagan  goes  to  the 
Moscow  summit  on  May  29. 

As  we  debate  this  important,  but  rel- 
atively minor  INF  Treaty,  I  call  on  all 
Senators  to  remember  that  it  barely 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  more  than 
50,000  nuclear  weapons  in  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  stockpiles. 

The  INF  Treaty  will  get  rid  of  about 
2,000  deployed  warheads  on  U.S. 
Pershings  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  and  Soviet  SS-20's,  and  about 
another  1,000  warheads  on  shorter 
range  missiles,  nearly  all  on  the  Soviet 
side. 

The  main  importance  of  the  INF 
Treaty  is  that  it  represents  a  break- 
through in  arms  control: 

For  the  first  time,  entire  classes  of 
missiles  are  to  be  destroyed. 

For  the  first  time,  the  production  of 
entire  classes  of  missiles  will  be  pro- 
hibited. 

For  the  first  time,  both  sides  have 
accepted  onsite  inspections  to 
strengthen  verification. 

These  are  precedents  of  incalculable 
value  for  the  future  of  arms  control. 
Even  5  years  ago  few  would  have  be- 
lieved either  the  Soviet  or  United 
States  Government  would  agree  to 
such  ground-breaking  principles.  They 
open  the  door  to  much  more  far-reach- 
ing arms  control  steps  in  the  strategic 
arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  given 
this  treaty  extraordinarily  thorough 
consideration  and  study.  The  Foreign 
Relations,  Armed  Services  and  Intelli- 
gence Committees  have  spent  nearly  4 
months  in  intensive  review  of  it.  All 
have  found  it  to  be  verifiable,  militari- 
ly useful  to  NATO,  favorable  to  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation. 

I  venture  to  say  nearly  every  Sena- 
tor has  had  his  or  her  own  private 


briefings  on  the  treaty  over  these  4 
months.  This  Senator  certainly  has.  I 
have  met  repeatedly  with  the  negotia- 
tors and  other  arms  control  experts. 
In  January.  I  visited  key  allied  capitals 
and  NATO  headquarters  to  consult 
with  NATO  political  and  military  lead- 
ers about  the  treaty.  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  my  discussions  and  findings 
on  February  16.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  report  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  A  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  discussions  is  contained  in 
an  article  I  did  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  February  8,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  also  appear  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
meetings  in  Europe  made  crystal  clear 
the  intense  desire  of  our  allies  that 
this  treaty  be  ratified,  ratified  before 
the  President  goes  to  Moscow,  and 
ratified  without  killer  amendments  or 
conditions. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  fail  to  consent 
to  ratification,  or  even  to  delay  signifi- 
cantly granting  its  advice  and  consent, 
we  could  create  a  very  serious  political 
crisis  in  the  NATO  Alliance,  and  in 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  if  we  complete  our  delib- 
erations in  a  timely  way,  we  will  great- 
ly improve  the  atmosphere  for  the 
Moscow  summit  and  strengthen  the 
chances  President  Reagan  and  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  will  make 
major  progress  toward  a  new  treaty 
cutting  strategic  weapons  by  50  per- 
cent. We  will  also  reassure  our  NATO 
allies  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  ap- 
prove arms  control  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  will  demon- 
strate that  an  American  administra- 
tion can  manage  a  stable  relationship 
with  Moscow. 

These  are  goals  of  the  most  funda- 
mental and  last  importance.  They  far 
transcend  the  useful  but  quite  limited 
importance  of  the  INF  Treaty  itself. 
By  itself,  the  INF  Treaty  is  almost  a 
minor  arms  control  step.  In  only  a  few 
months,  we  will  replace  with  strategic 
warheads  all  the  weapons  we  eliminate 
under  the  treaty.  Unless  we  cap  strate- 
gic weapons  and  begin  drastic  reduc- 
tions, the  INF  Treaty  will  soon  mean 
little  or  nothing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  strongly  favors  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  and  doing  that  in  time  for  the 
President  to  go  to  Moscow  with  that  in 
hand  when  he  sits  down  with  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev. I  will  fight  against  all  at- 
tempts to  delay  or  kill  the  treaty 
through  the  amendment  process. 


ExHisrr  1 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  8,  1988] 
Don't  Stampede  NATO  to  Win  INP 
Converts 
(By  Patrick  Leahy) 
The   Senate   of   the   United   SUtes   has 
begun   hearings   on   the   treaty   signed   in 
Washington    last   December   by    President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev   to  eliminate   all   intermediate- 
range  missiles  from  the  superpower  arse- 
nals. The  debate  will  be  dUficult  and  far- 
ranging.  Some  senators  will  try  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  treaty  that  could  make  it 
unacceptable  to  the  Soviets  or  even  harmful 
to  the  NATO  alliance. 

To  deflect  such  efforts  by  conservatives, 
mainly  in  its  own  party,  the  Administration 
may  unfortunately  plant  the  seeds  of  the 
next  major  security  crisis  in  the  allisoice.  It 
is  already  pressing  for  an  alliance  commit- 
ment to  modernize  short-range  nuclear 
weapons,  including  extending  the  range  of 
the  Lance  battlefield  missile  so  that  it  will 
reach  deep  into  Warsaw  Pact  territory,  and 
arming  NATO  nuclear-strike  aircraft  with 
stand-off  missiles. 

The  Administration  understandably  wants 
to  show  that  removal  of  the  intermediate-, 
range  missiles  does  not  weaken  NATO's  nu- 
clear deterrent,  and  to  convince  skeptical 
conservatives  in  the  Senate  that  the  alliance 
has  the  political  will  to  deploy  new  nuclear 
weapons. 

But  in  so  doing,  the  Administration  is 
pushing  NATO,  especially  West  Germany, 
where  most  of  these  nuclear  weapons  are 
based,  toward  a  very  dangerous  controversy 
about  nuclear  deterrence. 

I  just  returned  from  talks  on  the  INP 
treaty  with  senior  allied  and  NATO  leaders 
and  American  officials  in  Europe.  Prom 
those  talks,  three  things  became  clear: 

The  allies  solidly  support  speedy  ratifica- 
tion of  the  INP  treaty  and  would  regard 
delay  or  ratification  with  unacceptable  con- 
ditions a  major  political  and  military  disas- 
ter for  the  alliance. 

The  most  serious  issue  question  facing  the 
alliance  is  what  its  next  steps  should  be  to 
maintain  a  political  and  military  equilibri- 
um in  Europe.  There  is  as  yet  no  agreement, 
and  indeed  there  is  deep  concern  that  the 
United  States  may  push  its  partners  into  di- 
visive and  highly  visible  debate  over  force 
improvements— above  all,  nuclear  modern- 
ization—before they  have  time  to  build 
public  support. 

Despite  political  risks  and  financial  con- 
straints, our  European  partners  are  pre- 
pared to  join  us  in  improving  conventional 
forces  and  even  in  carrying  out  some  mod- 
ernization of  remaining  nuclear  forces.  But 
they  need  to  work  out  these  decisions  care- 
fully, and  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
NATO  strategy  that  combines  further  steps 
in  arms  control  with  force  improvements. 

Everyone  in  the  alliance  agrees  that  the 
next  priority  after  the  INP  treaty  U  ratified 
is  to  conclude  a  START  agreement  cutting 
the  strategic  arsenals  by  50%.  Beyond  that, 
there  simply  is  no  consensus  on  what  to  do 
next. 

Several  of  the  allies  believe  we  should 
make  negotiations  on  reductions  in  Soviet 
conventional-force  advantages  and  a  ban  on 
all  chemical  weapons  the  next  priorities  of 
the  alliance.  They  want  a  pause  in  any  fur- 
ther moves  on  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  The 
goal  is  a  sUble  military  balance  at  lower 
levels  of  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
forces— not  the  denuclearization  of  NATO. 
Nuclear  deterrence  is  an  essential  and  Inte- 
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the  United  States  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  NATO. 

To  avoid  problems  of  confidentiality,  I 
have  not  attributed  statements  or  points  of 
view  to  individuals.  But,  I  have  tried  to  re- 
flect as  accurately  as  possible  the  spectrum 
of  opinion  I  heard  from  all  these  meetings. 

It  will  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that  my 
meetings  were  in  the  four  key  countries 
hosting  U.S.  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles, 
and  the  countries  where  virtually  all  re- 
maining United  States  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  are  b£ised.  These  are  the  countries 
most  directly  affected  by  the  INF  Treaty, 
and  who  will  be  integral  to  decisions  the  Al- 
liance must  make  about  a  future  where 
arms  control  is  likely  to  lead  to  continued 
reductions  of  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  is  a  lengthy  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  let  me  first  summarize  my  conclu- 
sions. 

CONCLnSIONS 

The  Senate  must  act  promptly  to  ratify 
the  INF  Treaty,  and  do  so  without  adding 
•'killer  amendments"  that  would  cause  the 
Soviets  to  reject  it. 

Senators  should  not  in  their  zeal  for 
NATO  insist  on  adding  conditions  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  INF  Treaty  that  would  create 
serious  political  controversy  and  division  in 
the  Alliance.  The  more  specific  and  binding 
the  Senate  is  about  measures  it  believes  the 
Alliance  must  take  in  force  modernization 
or  arms  control,  the  greater  the  problems  it 
will  cause  the  allies. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  irreversible  no  matter 
what  the  Senate  does.  Politically,  there  is 
no  chance  that  INF  deployments  could  be 
resumed  if  the  treaty  is  rejected.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  INF  sys- 
tems already  deployed  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved. If  we  are  to  avoid  the  Soviets  retain- 
ing their  SS-20's  while  NATO  loses  Per- 
shing and  GLCM,  the  Senate  must  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  this  treaty. 

Our  allies  are  willing  to  make  and  carry 
out  difficult  decisions  on  force  improve- 
ments, including  modernizing  short-range 
nuclear  weapons,  but  should  not  be  forced 
into  premature,  highly  public  debates.  The 
United  States,  as  leader  of  the  Alliance,  has 
an  obligation  to  use  the  consultative  ma- 
chinery of  NATO  to  reach  decisions  that 
take  into  account  the  special  situations  of 
each  country. 

The  allies  unanimously  support  prompt 
conclusion  of  a  START  Agreement.  Howev- 
er, there  remains  a  legacy  of  deep  concern 
about  long-term  United  States  intentions  in 
extending  its  nuclear  umbrella  over  Europe. 
These  concerns  were  exacerbated  by  the 
far-reaching  goals  announced  by  President 
Reagan  at  Reykjavik— complete  elimination 
of  nuclear  missiles— and  the  absence  of  con- 
sultations with  the  allies  about  such  goals. 
The  damaging  impact  on  allied  confidence 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Reykjavik 
summit  must  not  be  underestimated.  A  chal- 
lenge to  American  leadership  is  to  allay 
these  profound  concerns  so  heedlessly  stim- 
ulated. 

There  is  no  Alliance  consensus  on  what  to 
do  next  on  arms  control  in  Europe.  There  is 
support  for  moving  on  to  talks  on  conven- 
tional force  reductions— though  an  underly- 
ing concern  persists  that  such  talks  could 
lead  to  potentially  dangerous  U.S.  conven- 
tional force  reductions.  A  serious  disagree- 
ment among  the  allies  is  possible  on  wheth- 
er, when  and  with  what  goals  further  talks 
on  remaining  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
should  begin.  Unless  managed  skillfully  by 
the  United  States,  this  potential  disagree- 


ment could  lead  to  the  isolation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  over  a  core  Alli- 
ance security  issue.  This  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  happen,  not  with  a  steadfast  ally 
like  Germany. 

In  grappling  with  all  these  major  issues 
about  where  NATO  goes  next,  the  present 
and  successor  administrations  should  look 
back  to  the  model  followed  by  the  Carter 
administration  in  reaching  NATO's  Decem- 
ber 1979  "dual  track"  decision.  That  step- 
by-step  process  successfully  dealt  with  some 
of  the  most  potentially  divisive  issues  ever 
faced  by  the  Alliance,  and  NATO  came  out 
of  it  stronger  and  more  united  than  ever 
before.  Above  all,  the  allies  should  not  be 
forced  by  the  domestic  political  needs  of  an 
outgoing  administration  or  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  into  premature  decisions 
on  such  profoundly  important  security 
questions. 

TREATY  RATIFICATION 

There  have  been  some  claims  by  treaty 
opponents  that  our  allies,  all  of  whom  have 
formally  endorsed  the  INF  Treaty,  were 
pressured  by  the  Reagan  administration  to 
support  it  against  their  private  inclinations. 
According  to  this  claim,  the  allies  are  ap- 
palled at  the  zero  option  outcome,  never  ex- 
pecting the  United  States  would  actually 
agree  to  remove  all  INF  missiles  from 
Europe.  The  theory  goes  on  that  the  allies 
really  wanted  an  agreement  that  left  a 
clear,  though  reduced,  capability  based  in 
Western  Europe  to  strike  into  Soviet  terri- 
tory. This  line  of  argument  says  the  allies 
would  have  preferred  an  INF  Treaty  closer 
to  the  so-called  walk  in  the  woods  proposal 
of  1984.  Senators  will  recall  that  this  pro- 
posal by  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  would  have 
left  each  side  with  100  INF  missile  war- 
heads. 

Let  me  first  state  emphatically.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  none  of  the  allied  foreign  or  de- 
fense ministers  or  NATO  military  officers 
with  whom  I  spoke  voiced  any  reservations 
whatsoever  about  the  urgency  and  impor- 
tance of  ratification  of  the  INP  Treaty. 
They  professed  astonishment  that  anyone 
in  the  United  States  would  make  such 
claims.  All  stres.sed  emphatically  that  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified  without  conditions 
that  would  make  it  unacceptable  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  far  a.s  I  can  tell  from  ex- 
tensive discussions  with  the  British.  Bel- 
gian. German  and  Italian  foreign  and  de- 
fense ministers  or  .senior  ministery  officials, 
as  well  as  top  NATO  military  leaders,  the 
Alliance  unanimously  wants  prompt  ratifi- 
cation of  the  INF  Treaty,  and  would  regard 
delay,  defeat  or  derailment  through  unac- 
ceptable conditions  a  political  and  military 
disaster  for  NATO  of  very  great  magnitude. 

So  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  I 
will  repeal.  Mr.  President.  Our  allies  want 
the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  President  to  ratify  the  INF  Treaty 
promptly  and  without  conditions  which 
would  force  a  renegotiation  of  any  portion 
of  the  agreement. 

That  said.  Mr.  President.  I  will  also  tell 
my  colleagues  that  there  are  some  influen- 
tial figures  among  our  allies  who  are  not  un- 
reservedly happy  with  the  complete  removal 
of  the  INP  missiles.  Through  the  early 
1980's  the  allies  withstood  intense  political 
pressure  in  allowing  these  missiles  to  be 
based  in  their  countries.  They  did  so  be- 
cause NATO  concluded  in  1979  that  it 
needed  a  capability  in  Europe  to  launch  nu- 
clear retaliation  deep  into  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
including  into  Soviet  territory,  as  part  of 
the  strategy  of  flexible  response.  Under  that 


strategy,  the  Alliance  must  have  a  full 
range  of  capabilities  to  respond  to  any  level 
of  Warsaw  Pact  aggression  from  the  conven- 
tional through  the  theater  nuclear  up  to 
strategic  nuclear  war. 

It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  at  least  some 
allied  leaders  wish  that  the  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  had  been  partial  removal  of 
the  INP  missiles,  with  a  core  deep  strike 
missile  capability  remaining  to  maintain  the 
deterrent  credibility  of  flexible  response.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Alliance  is  shared  burdens  and  shared  risks, 
and  this  principle  would  have  been  hard  to 
maintain  with  an  INF  force  cut  to  only  100 
warheads.  As  a  practical  matter,  these  resid- 
ual warheads  would  have  had  to  have  been 
concentrated  in  one  or  two  countries,  with 
[Kissibly  severe  political  problems  for  those 
countries  being  so  singled  out. 

However,  no  allied  leader  with  whom  I 
spoke  argued  that  the  INF  Treaty  was  dis- 
advantageous to  NATO,  and  all  urged  its 
prompt  ratification.  Almost  all  did  say  that 
the  INF  Treaty,  by  itself,  means  little  from 
a  military  or  arms  control  point  of  view- 
though  they  stressed  its  great  political  im- 
portance—and must  be  complemented  soon 
by  a  strategic  arms  reduction  treaty.  Other- 
wise, the  Soviets  will  quickly  replace  SS-20 
warheads  with  more  strategic  missile  war- 
heads, as  on  the  SS-25. 

NEXT  STEPS  IN  FORCE  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL 

All  allied  leaders  with  whom  I  spoke 
pointed  to  remaining  NATO  deep  strike 
forces,  primarily  dual  capable  aircraft,  as 
preserving  for  the  alliance  the  capability  to 
present  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  credible  risk 
of  nuclear  attack  from  within  Europe.  How- 
ever, most  conceded  dual  capable  aircraft  do 
not  present  the  same  deterrent  risk  as  mis- 
siles. NATO's  flexible  response  strategy  re- 
mains fully  valid,  but  the  Alliance  does  need 
to  examine  thoroughly  and  systematically 
what  further  measures,  both  in  arms  con- 
trol and  in  defense  improvements,  are 
needed  to  maintain  high  quality  deterrence 
in  the  INF  Treaty  era.  All  accepted  the  ob- 
vious point  that  elimination  of  INF  high- 
lights Soviet  conventional  force  advantages, 
but  several  emphasized  that  these  Soviet  ad- 
vantages are  not  nearly  as  pronounced  as 
many,  especially  in  the  United  States,  like 
to  claim. 

In  all  capitals.  I  found  the  allies  willing  to 
consider  in  the  NATO  framework  what  ad- 
ditional force  improvements  may  be  needed. 
All  reaffirmed  the  1983  Montebello  decision 
that  NATO  should  modernize  its  short 
range  nuclear  systems.  All  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  look  at  conventional  force  im- 
provements. But.  Mr.  President,  it  was  made 
very  clear  to  me  that  the  allies  do  not  want 
to  be  stampeded  into  a  public  debate  over 
what  specific  steps  each  country  should 
take  in  force  improvements.  Even  as  I  was 
in  Europe  for  these  meetings.  I  saw  evidence 
why  our  allies  should  feel  these  concerns. 
There  were  press  reports  of  senior  adminis- 
tration civilian  officials  and  U.S.  military 
leaders  talking  about  the  importance  of 
NATO  deploying  an  extended  range  Lance 
missile.  Of  introducing  a  standoff  nuclear 
missile  for  use  on  dual  capable  aircraft,  and-, 
of  upgrading  the  large  NATO  nuclear  artil- 
lery force.  There  was  a  perception  in  Europe 
that  the  administration  is  already  trying  to 
push  key  allied  countries  toward  early  deci- 
sions on  specific  modernization  programs 
before  NATO  has  worked  out  a  combined 
action  plan  for  its  next  steps  in  force  im- 
provements and  arms  control— and  before 
the  allies  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 


out  a  political  consensus  in  their  own  coun- 
tries about  how  to  proceed. 

The  allied  leaders  with  whom  I  spoke  were 
invariably  polite.  But  it  was  quite  clear  to 
me  that  underneath  their  courteous  phrases 
were  real  concerns  that  the  administration, 
in  its  need  to  demonstrate  "strength" 
during  the  INF  Treaty  debate,  will  press 
them  on  modernizing  short  range  nuclear 
forces.  Also,  frankly,  1  think  they  are  wor- 
ried that  their  friends  in  the  Senate,  in 
their  zeal  to  show  Alliance  security  is  not 
compromised  by  the  INP  Treaty,  may  try  to 
add  conditions  about  NATO  nuclear  and 
conventional  force  modernization  and  im- 
provements to  the  treaty.  The  more  specific 
and  binding  these  Senate  conditions,  the 
more  problems  they  create  for  our  allies. 

I  am  confident,  after  these  discussions, 
that  all  our  allies  are  prepared  to  do  what  is 
necessary,  within  the  political  and  fiscal  re- 
alities of  each  partner,  to  maintain  the 
strength  and  cohesion  of  NATO  and  the  va- 
lidity of  Flexible  Response.  But,  they  want 
to  use  the  NATO  consultative  machinery  to 
work  out  specific  steps,  with  due  regard  to 
the  special  sensitivities  and  political  condi- 
tions of  each  country.  The  allies  definitely 
do  not  want  the  Alliance  consultative  mech- 
anism shortcircuited— as  it  disasterously  was 
at  the  Reykjavik  Summit.  Nor  do  they  want 
to  be  forced  into  a  highly  controversial 
public  debate  over  specific  force  moderniza- 
tion measures,  as  they  were  during  the  neu- 
tron bomb  fiasco. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  interject  a  personal 
observation  here.  My  sense  from  these  con- 
versations and  from  a  broader  acquaintance 
with  NATO,  one  that  I  fostered  over  my  14 
years  in  the  Senate,  is  that  politically  and 
financially  our  allies  cannot  afford  to  do 
major  things  in  force  improvements— con- 
ventional or  nuclear.  They  face  many  of  the 
same  fiscal  and  economic  problems  we  do, 
and  realistically  they  are  not  going  to  sig- 
nificantly expand  defense  spending,  for  that 
matter  is  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the 
more  we  claim  NATO  is  at  severe  disadvan- 
tage in  certain  kinds  of  forces  and  the  more 
we  insist  great  efforts  are  needed  to  rectify 
imbalances,  the  more  we  foster  perceptions 
of  weakness.  This  simply  undermines  West- 
ern will  and  solidarity.  It  will  not,  whatever 
the  doom  and  gloom  crowd  may  think,  stim- 
ulate our  allies  into  greater  defense  efforts. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  during  the  INP 
Treaty  debate  and  afterward.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration and  individual  Senators  will 
keep  calls  for  NATO  defense  efforts  reason- 
able and  within  the  bounds  of  political  and 
fiscal  reality.  Let  us  not  set  up  the  Alliance 
as  weak,  when  it  is  immensely  strong,  and 
let  us  not  call  for  spending  and  deployments 
we  will  not  accomplish. 

The  same  concerns  hold  for  the  arms  con- 
trol dimension  of  NATO's  overall  political 
and  military  strategy  for  maintaining  stabil- 
ity in  relations  with  the  East.  Just  as  there 
is  as  yet  no  clear  consensus  among  the  allies 
on  the  question  of  precisely  what  force  im- 
provements to  undertake,  when  and  by 
whom,  so  there  is  no  agreement  on  what  to 
do  next  on  arms  control. 

All  those  with  whom  I  spoke  were  united 
in  urging  rapid  conclusion  of  a  START 
agreement  reducing  strategic  offensive 
forces.  That  is  the  logical  priority  after  rati- 
fication of  the  INP  agreement.  Allied  lead- 
ers were  clear  that  the  INF  agreement, 
while  it  is  primarily  important  for  political 
reasons,  will  be  militarily  meaningless  with- 
out strict  limits  on  Soviet  strategic  forces. 
Otherwise,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  SS-20  war- 
heads the  Soviets  will  eliminate  under  the 


INP  Treaty  will  be  easily  replaced  by  addi- 
tional strategic  ballistic  missile  warheads, 
such  as  the  SS-25's. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  no  unanimity  of 
view  on  what  NATO's  arms  control  priority 
should  be.  Most  told  me  they  strongly  favor 
making  major  asymmetric  conventional 
force  reductions  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
NATO's  next  goal.  Others  said  they  would 
add  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons— to  elimi- 
nate what  some  feel  are  significant  Soviet 
advantages— though  many  conceded  there 
are  serious  verification  problems  with  verifi- 
cation of  a  chemical  weapons  ban. 

Most  allied  leaders  told  me  they  wanted 
no  further  steps  by  NATO  on  its  remaining 
theater  nuclear  arsenal.  They  believe  INP 
and  START  treaties  are  as  far  as  the  Alli- 
ance should  go  in  eliminating  or  reducing 
nuclear  weapons,  at  least  for  now.  They  em- 
phasized time  and  again  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  an  integral  part  of  NATO's  deter- 
rent strategy  of  Flexible  Response,  and  the 
Alliance  must  take  care  to  deflect  the  long- 
standing Soviet  goal  of  the  denuclearization 
of  Europe.  This  would  leave  Western 
Europe  naked  before  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  conventional  force  advantages.  'Decou- 
pling" or  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
nuclear  umbrella  from  Europe  remains  a 
nightmare  to  all  our  allies. 

However.  Mr.  President.  German  leaders 
across  the  political  spectrum,  as  well  as  op- 
position party  figures  in  Britain— argued  to 
me  that  NATO  must  move  promptly  to  ne- 
gotiations on  short  or  battlefield  range  sys- 
tems, of  which  NATO  will  retain  well  over 
4.000  even  under  the  INF  Treaty.  Most  in- 
sisted the  goal  should  not  be  a  "third 
zero."— elimination  of  all  remaining  nuclear 
systems  in  Europe.  The  aim  should  be  re- 
ductions in  short  range  nuclear  systems  to 
equality  at  some  lower  number  (the  Soviet 
Union  is  variously  estimated  in  public  litera- 
ture to  have  some  6.000  short  range  war- 
heads in  Europe). 

Our  German  friends,  certainly  the  Gov- 
ernment, share  absolutely  the  position  that 
NATO  must  retain  nuclear  weapons.  Howev- 
er, antinuclear  sentiment  is  extremely 
strong  in  Germany,  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment must  be  sensitive  to  pressures  to  go 
beyond  the  INP  Treaty.  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing NATO  nuclear  arsenal  is  based  in  Ger- 
many, and  if  ever  used,  most  would  explode 
on  German  soil.  German  interest  in  negotia- 
tions on  short  range  nuclear  systems  in  un- 
derstandable, and  the  Alliance  has  an  obli- 
gation to  consider  the  German  point  of  view 
carefully. 

THE  CONSULTATIVE  PROCESS  AND  THE 
CHALLENGE  TO  NATO 

Allied  leaders  were  highly  complimentary 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  use  of 
NATO  consultative  machinery  during  the 
INF  negotiations.  I  heard  no  concerns  ex- 
pressed about  the  ability  of  the  allies  to 
present  their  views  on  the  negotiations  and 
to  have  them  taken  into  account  in  the  for- 
mulation of  U.S.  positions.  There  were  some 
concerns  expressed  about  the  rapidity  of 
the  negotiations  in  the  closing  phases.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  some  allied  leaders  felt 
that  the  administration's  initial  proposal  for 
a  zero  option  in  Europe  was  not  serious,  and 
the  allies  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
Soviet  acceptance  of  the  zero  outcome. 
However,  the  allies  all  indicated  they  had 
had  ample  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
United  States  during  the  negotiations,  and 
all  declared  the  zero-zero  result  was  accepta- 
ble  to   them   (although,   as   noted  earlier. 
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scheduij:  of  meetings 
The  following  is  a  list  of  my  meetings  on 
INF  and  related  issues  in  Europe.  I  also  had 
a  separate  schedule  of  meetings  with  EEC 
and  host  country  officials  on  agriculture 
trade  matters,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  report. 

LONDON 

Ambassador  Charles  Price,  U.S.  Embassy. 
DCM  Ray  Seitz.  U.S.  Embassy. 
Alexander  Vershbow.  U.S.  Embassy. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  Foreign  Secretary. 
George  Younger,  Minister  of  Defense. 
Gerald   Kaufman,    Labor   Party   Foreign 
Policy  Spokesman. 

BRUSSELS 

DCM  Ronald  Woods.  U.S.  Embassy. 

Alexander  Leibowitz,  U.S.  Embassy. 

Leo  Tindemans,  Foreign  Minister. 

Ambassador  Alton  Keel,  U.S.  Mission  to 
NATO. 

Political  Adviser  Robert  Gray,  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  NATO. 

John  Komblum,  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO. 

Steven  Geis,  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO. 

General  Robert  Reed,  Chief  of  Staff, 
SHAPE. 

Donald  Gelber,  Political  Adviser  to 
SACEUR. 

General  Lutz  Moek.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Operations. 

Admiral  Piorenzo  Rosso,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Support. 

General  Michael  Nelson,  Asst.  Chief  of 
Staff,  Operations. 

Air  Comm.  John  Willis,  Chief,  Special 
Weapons  Branch. 

BONN 

DCM  James  Dobbins.  U.S.  Embassy. 

Felix  Vargas.  U.S.  Embassy. 

Manfred  Woemer,  Defense  Minister  (and 
soon  to  be  Secretary  General  of  NATO). 

Helmut  Schaefer.  State  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Voker  Ruehe,  CDU  Foreign  Policy 
S(>okesman. 

Willy  Wlmmer,  CDR  Defense  Spokesman. 

Ortwin  Lowack.  CSU  Foreign  Affairs 
Spokesman. 

Karl  Lamers,  CDU  Arms  Control  Spokes- 
man. 

Michaela  Geiger,  CSU  Spokesman  on  U.S. 
Affairs. 

Dr.  Werner  Hoyer,  FDP  Defense  Spokes- 
man. 

Dr.  Horst  Emke.  SDP  Foreign  Policy 
Spokesman. 

Dietrich  Stobbe,  SPD  U.S.  Affairs  Expert. 

Dieter  Boden,  PRG  Foreign  Service,  aid  to 
Dr.  Emke. 

ROME 

Ambassador  Maxwell  Rabb,  U.S.  Embassy. 

DCM  John  Holmes,  U.S.  Embassy. 

John  Tefft,  U.S.  Embassy. 

Guilio  Andreotti,  Foreign  Minister. 

Guiseppe  Pisanu.  Undersecretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  majority 
leader  on  the  new  schedule  that  we  have. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
Vermont  on  the  INF  Treaty  and  other  mat- 
ters pending  here.  Usually,  I  would  only  be 
able  to  travel  to  Vermont  on  weekends.  Last 
week,  however,  I  was  able  to  schedule  meet- 
ings all  over  the  State  to  discuss  not  only 
the  trip  that  the  leader  was  having,  a  trip 
that  was  carried  prominently  and  clearly  in 
the  Vermont  press,  but  also  to  discuss  my 
trip  and  the  legislative  calendar. 

Everywhere  I  went,  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  State.  I  heard  over  and  over 


again  from  Vermonters,  ranging  from 
schoolchildren  to  senior  citizens,  that  they 
were  delighted  to  see  we  actually  had  a 
schedule  which  enabled  them  to  hear  from 
us  directly.  I  hope  that  Senators  wlU  cooper- 
ate with  the  leadership  in  making  this  new 
schedule  possible. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  begin  debate  on  the  INF  Treaty.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  an  in- 
sightful report  authored  by  Dr.  Louis 
Rosen  of  Los  Alamos  National  Labora- 
tory. 

Dr.  Rosen  is  well  known  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  the  Energy  and 
Armed  Services  Committees.  He  is  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  distinguished  nu- 
clear physicists  and  his  career  at  the 
laboratory  spans  over  four  decades. 
Currently,  he  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
laboratory  and  devotes  the  majority  of 
his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies. 

Dr.  Rosen's  work  on  nuclear  and 
particle  physics  has  brought  him  in 
contact  with  the  leading  Soviet  scien- 
tists in  these  fields  for  more  than  30 
years.  He  has  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
frequently  over  the  last  25  years  and 
as  a  result  he  has  gained  a  unique  per- 
spective on  Soviet  technological  and 
political  developments  that  I  believe  is 
worth  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  his  report  dated  February  12. 
1988,  Dr.  Rosen  analyzes  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev's  apparent  agenda, 
the  constraints  on  Gorbachev's  ability 
to  pursue  that  agenda  and  the  oppor- 
tunities and  dangers  for  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  in  a  variety  of 
areas,  including  arms  control  and  sci- 
entific and  cultural  exchanges. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Dr. 
Rosen's  penetrating  report  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Rosen's  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  directly  following  my  remarks. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Update  on  "Perceptions  About  the  U.S.S.R. 
P^OM  THE  Standpoint  of  International 
Security" 

(By  Louis  Rosen) 

I.  introduction 

A  short  essay  with  the  above  title,  based 
on  visits  to  the  USSR  over  a  period  of  25 
years,  was  written  last  year  following  my 
third  visit  in  as  many  years  to  that  nation.' 

During  November  of  1987  I  again  traveled 
to  the  USSR,  this  time  as  a  participant  in 
the  10th  meeting  of  the  U.S. -USSR  Joint 
Coordinating  Committee  on  the  Fundamen- 
tal Properties  of  Matter.  Our  formal  meet- 
ings took  place  in  Yerevan,  but  our  delega- 
tion spent  several  days  in  Moscow  and  I  was 
graciously  granted  my  request  to  spend  one 
day  visiting  the  meson  factory  project  at 
Troitsk.  I  also  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  Serguei  Kapitsa  and  conclud- 
ing arrangements  for  him  to  visit  LANL,  a 
visit  which  had  already  been  approved  by 
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DOE.  but  not  yet  by  the  appropriate  Soviet 
bureaucracy.  However.  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  academician  Velikhov.  to 
whom  Kapitsa  is  deputy  for  arms  control, 
and  who  provides  advice  to  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev,  was  favorably  inclined  to 
the  proposed  visit. 

Following  my  meeting  with  Kapitsa  in 
Moscow,  the  remaining  barriers  to  his  visit 
were  expeditiously  surmounted  and,  within 
three  weeks,  we  welcomed  him  at  Los 
Alamos.  We  had  discussions  on  arms  control 
and  on  particle  accelerators,  in  which  field 
he  is  an  expert.  He  presented  a  seminar  on 
the  latter  topic  and  an  open  colloquium  on 
the  former.  Both  were  well  attended  and 
well  received.  In  short,  the  visit  was  remark- 
ably successful  in  permitting  an  in-depth  ex- 
change of  views  under  reasonably  relaxed 
conditions  and  without  acrimony.  The  gist 
of  Kapitsa's  thesis  was  that  no  develop- 
ments in  technology  will,  by  themselves, 
lead  to  international  security.  There  must 
be  a  dramatic  change  in  thinking  if  the 
world  is  to  be  spared  destruction  by  modem 
technology;  and  that  thinking  must  encom- 
pass all  major  societal  problems. 

In  the  light  of  the  just-concluded,  but  not 
yet  ratified,  INF  agreement,  it  is  timely  to 
compare  promises  with  performance  since 
the  advent  of  Gorbachev's  leadership,  and 
to  further  explore  the  opportunities  and 
risks  that  glasnost  and  perestroika  present 
towards  progress  on  arms  control,  which  I 
broadly  define  as  any  activity  which  de- 
creases the  probability  of  major  world  con- 
flict without  jeopardy  to  either  our  values 
or  our  national  security. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  PREVIOUS  VISITS  TO  THE 
U.S.S.R. 

In  the  essay  to  which  I  referred  above,  my 
major  conclusion  was  that,  following  my 
first  visit  to  the  USSR  subsequent  to  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's  rise  to  power,  I  left  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  new  leadership 
is  finally  convinced  that  world  domination, 
by  any  nation,  is  no  longer  a  rational  goal: 
and  that  they  are  now  more  determined 
than  ever  before  to  seek  meaningful  accom- 
modations with  the  west,  including  military 
agreements,  which  are  verifiable  and  of 
such  transparent  advantage  and  low  risk  to 
both  sides  that  they  can  receive  very  strong 
popular  support  in  the  east  and  in  the  west. 
The  immediate  goal  of  the  USSR  is  to  enjoy 
military  security  at  much  less  cost  in  order 
to  improve  the  civilian  industrial  economy 
and  the  standard  of  life  of  its  citizens.  It  is 
now  officially  and  openly  acknowledged  by 
the  Soviet  leadership  that  the  USSR  indus- 
trial plant,  its  agriculture,  its  health  care 
system  and  its  administrative  infrastructure 
have  for  decades  been  in  a  state  of  acceler- 
ating deterioration.  Soviet  successes  in 
space,  in  military  hardware  and  in  heavy  in- 
dustry have  been  achieved  through  enor- 
mous sacrifice  and  with  high  penalty  to  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  They  desperately  need 
respite  from  the  arms  race.  To  achieve  that 
they  appear  willing  to  make  major  conces- 
sions to  the  west. 

III.  GORBACHEV'S  APPARENT  AGENDA 

The  changes  now  taking  place,  or  promis- 
ing to  take  place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  did 
not  all  originate  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev's  ascension  to  power.  They  have 
been  evolving  since  Khruschev  succeeded 
Stalin.  Already  in  the  1950s  it  appears  that 
the  Soviets  were  becoming  convinced  that 
an  attack  from  the  west  was  not  very  likely. 
At  one  time  they  appeared  determined  to 
achieve  nuclear  superiority,  but  this  went 
away  in  the  1960s.  In  the  1970s  they  made 


an  about-face  on  defense  against  strategic 
missiles  and  in  the  1980s  they  scaled  back 
their  missile  production  plans.  But  perhaps 
the  most  significant  clue  to  changes  in 
Soviet  thinking  came  10  years  ago  when 
Gen.  Sec.  Brezhnev  said,  in  an  open  forum, 
that  nuclear  superiority  is  "pointless"  and 
that  it  is  "dangerous  madness"  to  talk  of 
victory  in  a  nuclear  war.  He  postulated  that 
nuclear  sufficiency  is  adequate.  Gorbachev 
has  extended  this  thinking  to  the  concepts 
of  "minimal  defense"  as  distinguished  from 
"overwhelming  superiority"  and  "mutual  se- 
curity" as  distinguished  from  "unilateral  se- 
curity." 

On  the  political  side,  the  past  25  years 
have  witnessed  the  gradual  abandonment  by 
the  Soviets  of  the  dogma  that  major  war  be- 
tween east  and  west  is  inevitable.  In  his 
book,  "Perestroika,"  Mr.  Gorbachev  explic- 
itly states  that  the  Soviet  Union  envisages 
only  peaceful  competition  with  the  West. 

But  Gorbachev  Is  the  first  to  clearly  and 
publicly  articulate,  in  almost  Churchilian 
prose,  the  past  terrible  excesses  of  the 
Soviet  government,  the  severe  problems 
facing  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dramatic 
changes  which  will  have  to  occur  to  alter 
the  situation.  At  the  same  time  he  is  encour- 
aging a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  west- 
em  world  to  be  portrayed  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Most  of  Gorbachev's  solutions,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  to  implement.  In- 
volve Intemal  changes.  But  the  resources  to 
accomplish  major  improvements  in  standard 
of  living  will  be  impossible  to  assemble  with- 
out major  reductions  In  the  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  allocated  to  weaponry,  espe- 
cially high  technology  weaponry.  And 
herein  resides  the  opportunity  to  start  the 
process  of  reducing,  worldwide,  the  level  of 
armaments  (nuclear  and  nonnuclear),  thus 
releasing  resources  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  worldwide.  Gorbachev  has  not  yet 
adequately  addressed  the  deeper  question  of 
how  one  can  achieve  the  trust  and  under- 
standing which  are  essential  if  agreements 
are  to  be  binding  and  lasting. 

My  scientific  colleagues  In  the  USSR  are 
completely  persuaded  of  Gorbachev's  sincer- 
ity. They  share  his  vision  of  a  USSR  which 
Is  more  open  than  in  the  past  and  In  which 
one  relies  far  less  on  secrecy  for  Intemal 
stability  and  external  security.  He  also  envi- 
sions a  work  force  less  prone  to  alcohol 
abuse,  more  productive,  more  innovative, 
more  attuned  to  the  benefits  of  high  tech- 
nology and  higher  levels  of  production  of 
quality  merchandise.  Gorbachev  ostensibly 
favors  reduced  military  competition  In  favor 
of  Increased  economic  competition.  Gorba- 
chev maintains  that  universal  security  de- 
mands the  "unconditional  observance  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  right  of 
peoples  to  choose,  themselves,  the  roads  and 
forms  of  their  development,  revolutionary 
or  evolutionary. "  He  further  says  "the 
world  cannot  be  considered  secure  if  human 
rights  are  being  violated. "  He  appears  eager 
to  relegate  to  the  United  Nations  a  much 
greater  and  more  central  role  in  dealing 
with  world  problems,  especially  violent  con- 
flict. He  also  firmly  and  unequivocally  advo- 
cates greater  International  cooperation 
against  terrorism. 

Although  historically  the  Soviet  Union 
has  placed  the  economic  security  of  its  citi- 
zens ahead  of  their  human  rights  and  indus- 
trial efficiency.  Gorbachev  seems  to  be 
backing  away  from  that  ordering  of  prior- 
ities. He  Is  advocating  an  expansion  of  free 
enterprise  and  stronger  coupling  between 
supply,  demand,  costs,  and  profits.  He  is  ad- 


vocating far  less  centralized  control  of  pro- 
duction and  more  opportunities  for  local 
work  forces  and  local  management  to  deter- 
mine operational  goals  and  procedures, 
plant  upgradlngs.  and  production  goals.  He 
Is  even  accepting  the  necessity  for  some  un- 
employment as  inefficient  and/or  unneces- 
sary factories  are  converted  or  closed  down. 
Implementation  of  many  of  these  reforms  Is 
now  mandated  by  law.  However,  that  does 
not  guarantee  It  will  actually  happen  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  In  some  ways 
any  bureaucracy,  and  especially  the  commu- 
nist bureaucracy,  can  function  outside  the 
law. 

On  the  international  scene,  Gorbachev 
has  proved  to  be  a  master  at  public  rela- 
tions. The  public  Identifies  with  his  vision  of 
a  world  free  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical weaponry  and  with  major  reductions 
In  conventional  forces.  He  espouses  the  non- 
interference of  great  powers  In  the  Intemal 
affairs  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Involvement  In  Afghanistan,  which  my 
Soviet  colleagues  told  me  he  strongly  op- 
posed. 

All  of  the  above  represent  enormous 
changes  for  a  nation  of  280  million  people 
with  a  history  of  1,000  years  of  authoritari- 
an rule.  What  Is  the  probability  that  these 
changes  can  be  implemented,  and  if  they 
are,  will  they  contribute  to  International  se- 
curity? What  risks  do  they  pose  for  the  west 
generally  and  the  U.S.  specifically?  What  If 
Gorbachev  carmot  achieve  his  announced 
goals?  Win  he  fall  and.  If  not,  what  will  be 
his  fall-back  position?  I  shall  address  below 
some  facets  of  these  crucial  questions. 

IV.  WILL  THE  USSR  EVOLVE  SO  AS  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  WELL-BEING  OF  ITS  CITIZENS  WHILE  EN- 
HANCING INTERNATIONAL  SECURrPY? 

Whether  or  not  Gorbachev's  visions  can 
be  realized  depends.  In  first  approximation, 
on  whether  he  can  retain  power  for  a 
number  of  years  without  retreating  from  his 
goals.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least  among 
the  people  I  know.  Gorbachev  is  seen  as  a 
brilliant  tactician  as  well  as  a  tough  and  vi- 
sionary leader.  He  Is  superb  at  public  rela- 
tions and  his  goals  have  the  ring  of  honesty 
and  achlevability.  But  are  they  In  fact 
achievable?  I  give  some  example  problems. 

I  was  told  by  a  number  of  colleagues  that 
glasnost  is  not  the  absolute  good  it  may 
appear  to  be.  For  example,  it  is  now  more 
difficult  for  Institute  Directors  to  establish 
overall  priorities.  The  Soviet  meson  factory, 
which  I  visited,  is  now  six  years  behind 
schedule.  Although  the  past  year  has  seen 
unusual  progress  and  all  accelerating  struc- 
tures and  power  supplies  are  now  in  place, 
they  have  yet  to  start  tuning  the  acclerator. 
The  reason  is  that  electrical  power  and  cool- 
ing water  are  not  yet  available.  These  serv- 
ices are  not  under  the  control  of  the  scien- 
tific director  who  must  negotiate  with  his 
political  counterpart  and  the  labor  unions 
on  the  allocation  of  resources.  Worker  hous- 
ing and  cafeteria  services  compete  with  cool- 
ing towers  and  beam  lines.  Glasnost.  as  now 
practiced,  provides  a  recognized  voice  to  all 
elements  Involved  in  a  given  enterprise,  and 
this  can  be  debilitating  to  progress. 

Glasnost  appears  to  be  potentially  coun- 
terproductive in  other  ways.  Previously  the 
views  of  extreme  political  activists  did  not 
have  access  to  news  media.  Now  they  do.  So 
one  sees  virulent  racist  "letters  to  the 
editor."  Antlsemltlsm.  In  particular,  is  now 
openly  advocated.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
proceeded  vigorously  towards  a  nuclear 
energy  economy.  However,  first  Chernobyl 
and  now  glasnost  are  spawning  serious  oi>- 
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But  suppose  the  situation  does  not  im- 
prove significantly;  or  suppose  Gorbachev  is 
deposed.  Will  the  system  revert  to  the  tyr- 
anny and  terror  of  former  years,  with  pun- 
ishment for  those  who  supported  the  re- 
forms? Nobody,  of  course,  knows.  But  the 
way  the  general  public  answers  the  above 
question  will  determine  whether  Gorba- 
chev's program  has  a  chance  to  succeed. 

The  above  are  not  the  only  problems  Gor- 
bachev inherited.  A  major  one  is  the  over- 
grown, inefficient  and  self-serving  bureauc- 
racy. He  is  proposing  to  prune  it  back  drasti- 
cally and  this  will  not  be  graciously  accept- 
ed. Some  elements  of  the  military  will 
doubtless  object  to  a  reduction  in  size  and 
number  of  major  elements.  A  liberalization 
and  opening  up  of  society  implies  con- 
straints on  the  KGB.  Nobody  would  hazard- 
ous a  guess  as  to  how  this  will  play. 

In  order  to  effectively  address  internal 
shortcomings,  as  above  cited,  the  Soviet 
leadership  is  now  moving  to  decrease  its  for- 
eign commitments  as  well  as  its  national  se- 
curity requirements.  Domestic  affairs  are 
driving  foreign  policy.  It  is  these  domestic 
problems,  plus  the  spectre  of  another  high 
technology  weapons  race,  in  the  guise  of 
SDI,  which  are  probably  mainly  responsible 
for  bringing  the  Soviets  back  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  in  Geneva,  and  which  prodded 
them  into  the  concessions  which  resulted  in 
the  INF  Treaty.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  see  it  in  their  interest  to 
reduce  the  probability  of  global  warfare. 
Self-preservation  is  a  global  instinct  and  the 
people  of  the  USSR  understand,  better  than 
most,  the  rigors  and  horrors  of  war. 

I  have  written,  at  some  length,  of  the  fac- 
tors working  against  Gorbachev  and  his  cur- 
rent policies.  There  is,  obviously,  another 
side.  The  major  factor  in  his  favor  is  the 
broad  recognition  that  things  cannot,  for 
much  longer,  go  on  as  in  the  past.  Change 
must  occur.  A  very  major  source  of  support 
for  Gorbachev  and  his  policies  comes  from 
the  intellectuals.  Their  numbers  are  small, 
lens  than  10%  of  the  population,  but  they 
have  disproportionate  influence  because  of 
their  access  to  and  involvement  in  the  mass 
information  media,  and  they  have  the  re- 
spect of  a  substantial  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. However,  not  all  intellectuals  are  un- 
equivocally pro-Gorbachev.  For  example, 
some  are  not  comfortable  with  the  length 
(not  the  content)  of  some  of  Gorbachev's 
speeches:  and  with  the  prominence  enjoyed 
by  Raisa.  because  that  is  not  in  Russian  tra- 
dition. 

As  previously  indicated.  Gorbachev's  im- 
mediate and  primary  challenge  is  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  life  in  his  country. 
He,  in  contrast  to  previous  leaders,  argues 
that  this  cannot  be  done  by  simply  mandat- 
ing it  and  appealing  to  altruism  and  nation- 
alism. He  asserts  that  such  improvement  re- 
quires incentives  in  the  workplace,  freedom 
of  information,  freedom  of  thought  and  uti- 
lization of  advanced  technology.  Can  these 
changes  be  implemented  by  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  traditionally  imposed 
need-to-know  as  a  "modus  operandi?"  In  ad- 
dition many  Soviet  citizens  are  uncomfort- 
able with  glasnost  not  only  because  it  may 
expose  them  to  jeopardy  in  the  future,  but 
also  because  it  is  contrary  to  their  history 
and  traditions.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  I  am 
told  that  most  Soviets  feel  comfortable  with 
the  government  making  decisions  for  them. 
Peristroika  conjures  up  even  more  suspicion 
than  glasnost  because,  in  the  past,  it  has 
often  involved  reorganization  which  im- 
posed more  constraints  and  more  hardships 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  Soviet  citizen. 


Gorbachev  professes  an  unshakeable 
belief  in  communism  and  we  must  assume 
this  is  so.  After  all,  his  grandfather  was  an 
active  member  of  the  communist  party  and 
Gorbachev  rose  to  power  within  the  system. 
The  current  and  general  disillusiomnent 
with  the  system  is  both  a  help  and  a  hin- 
drance to  him.  It  is  a  help  because  it  man- 
dates change.  It  is  a  hindrance  because  of 
the  loss  of  credibility.  But  it  may  help  him 
to  redefine  the  system.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
he  can  avoid  that.  He  is,  after  all.  the  first 
communist  leader  to  publicly  recognize  and 
advertise  the  deficiencies  of  the  system  and 
to  offer  a  program  for  their  correction. 

The  opportunities  for  the  west  reside  in 
the  circumstance  that  in  order  for  Gorba- 
chev's program  to  work,  he  must  gamer 
major  resources  from  somewhere.  The  big- 
gest opportunity  resides  in  the  military 
budget.  Superficially  it  might  appear  that 
the  military  budget  in  the  USSR  is  simply 
not  a  sufficient  fraction  (-15%)  of  their 
gross  national  product  to  yield  the  kind  of 
savings  that  are  required.  But  fraction  of 
GNP  can  be  misleading.  The  reason  is  that, 
unlike  in  the  U.S..  the  military  has  first  call 
on  quality  of  materials,  people,  and  produc- 
tion facilities,  as  well  as  hard  currency. 
When  one  is  concerned  with  innovation  and 
creativity  and  high  technology  generally, 
"quality"  can  have  an  enormous  impact. 
Even  in  the  U.S.  many  feel  that  our  position 
in  the  world  marketplace  is  seriously  en- 
cumbered by  the  diversion  of  scientific  and 
engineering  skills,  as  well  as  capital,  from 
investments  in  new  industrial  initiatives,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  process  technology.  In 
the  USSR  this  effect  is  enormously  ampli- 
fied. 

The  present  enthusiasm  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  for  an  end  to  the  cold  war  is  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  some  constitu- 
ent republics  in  the  USSR,  especially  in  Asia 
and  the  Baltic  area,  are  even  less  happy 
with  their  status  than  in  the  past— a  situa- 
tion which  is  not  only  uncomfortable  but 
potentially  dangerous.  Glosnost  automati- 
cally serves  as  a  vehicle  to  reveal  other  po- 
larizations in  Soviet  society— none  more  se- 
rious than  that  between  the  extremes  of  the 
political  spectrum.  The  extreme  right  has 
yet  to  denounce  Stalin.  If  one  now  adds  the 
dedication  to  superstition  among  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  the  unraveling  of 
family  coherence,  which  has  always  been 
strong  in  Russia,  rapidly  increasing  divorce 
rates,  the  erosion  of  respect  for  the  law  and 
the  low  birth  rate  in  the  European  part  of 
USSR,  which  part  sets  the  tone  and  agenda 
for  the  whole  nation,  one  can  begin  to  ap- 
preciate why  the  Soviet  leadership  does  not 
need  arms  races  and  external  involvements 
at  this  stage  in  their  history.  The  above 
problems  did  not  emerge  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning.  Already  ten  years  ago,  a  Soviet 
colleague  showed  me  an  editorial  in  Pravda 
addressed  to  unwed  women.  They  were  told 
that  they  need  not  forgo  the  joys  of  moth- 
erhood just  because  men  are  scarce  and 
they  have  no  husband.  When  one  considers 
that  Russia  has  traditionally  been  a  puri- 
tanical society,  one  can  appreciate  how  seri- 
ous must  be  the  birthrate  problem  in  the 
European  part  of  the  USSR. 

Gorbachev  has  set  out  to  "computerize" 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  entrusted  this  task 
to  Academician  Velikhov.  But  there  is  oppo- 
sition. It  comes  from  the  bureaucrats  who 
worry  that  computers  will  make  it  easier  to 
discover  what  they  do  and  how  poor  is  their 
performance;  and  it  comes  from  the  far 
right  who  oppose  computer  language  on  ide- 
ological grounds,  as  a  way  to  subvert  Rus- 


sian culture.  On  the  more  prosaic  side  one 
might  ask  whether  it  is  feasible  to  comput- 
erize a  society  which  proscribes  telephone 
directories  and  street  maps  in  its  capital. 

I  have  tried  to  summarize  my  impressions 
of  the  problems  which  Gorbachev  faces,  be- 
cause only  by  recognizing  these  problems 
can  an  outsider  hope  to  realistically  esti- 
mate Gorbachev's  chances  of  success  and 
what  opportunities  for  developing  a  safer 
and  more  livable  world  are  to  be  found  in 
the  present  Soviet  predicament.  Some  have 
argued  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
West  to  exploit  that  predicament  and  work 
for  the  collapse  of  Soviet  society.  Such  an 
approach  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
help  the  Soviets  to  overcome  precisely  those 
societal  problems  which  have  been  identi- 
fied, but  in  a  way  which  would  lead  to  a 
more  unstable  and  dangerous  world.  Nor 
can  one  rule  out  a  military  dictatorship. 

v.  GORBACHEV'S  EXTERNAL  COALS  AND  THE  PRICE 
HE  MAV  BE  WILLING  TO  PAY  TO  ACHIEVE  THEM 

As  pointed  out  in  my  previous  essay,  many 
see  the  closed  nature  of  Soviet  society  as 
the  most  serious  barrier  to  better  relations 
between  East  and  West.  Glasnost  could  help 
lower  this  barrier.  It  appears  that  Soviet 
foreigm  policy  is  today  more  flexible  than  it 
has  been  during  the  past  seventy  years. 
Whether  military  doctrine  will  track  the  gy- 
rations of  foreign  policy  remains  to  be  seen. 
Those  tenets  of  Marxism-Leninism  which 
mandated  violent  world  revolution  have 
been  officially  and  publicly  renounced.  Also 
officially  disavowed  is  the  hope  of  world 
domination  and  the  dogma  of  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  a  struggle  to  the  death  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
sending  signals  about  its  inclination  to 
reduce  its  commitments  to,  and  involvement 
in,  nations  outside  of  its  immediate  sphere 
of  influence.  The  Afghanistan  venture  has 
been  a  costly  lesson  and  the  deteriorating 
economy  is  a  warning  that,  in  the  absence  of 
constructive  change  in  governance  and  in 
public  attitudes,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  its  international  status. 

With  an  eye  on  the  above  factors,  Gorba- 
chev is  telling  the  Soviet  people  and  the 
outside  world  that  the  arms  race  must  be  ar- 
rested and  reversed  if  we  are  not  to  witness 
an  ever  increasing  probability  of  destruction 
of  our  civilization.  To  underscore  his  percep- 
tion of  this  danger  he  has  made  what,  even 
a  few  years  ago,  would  have  appeared  to  be 
unthinkable  concessions,  in  order  to  achieve 
a  treaty  which  eliminates  short-  and  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  missiles  (500-5000 
km)  in  Europe,  Soviet  Asia,  and  the  USA; 
but  leaving  aside  the  missile  forces  of 
Prance  and  England.  After  a  number  of 
drastic  changes  in  the  Soviet  position  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  the  U.S.  position  (in- 
cluding intrusive  on-site  and  short  notice  in- 
spections), the  so-called  zero-zero  option 
was  adopted.  This  entails  the  dismantling  of 
four  Soviet  warheads  for  every  U.S.  war- 
head eliminated,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  launch  platforms. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS 

For  reasons  above  identified  the  INF 
Treaty  will  be  seen  as  providing  military  ad- 
vantage to  the  West  and  political  advantage 
to  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  the  major  signifi- 
cance will  reside  in  the  precedents  the 
treaty  sets.  These  precedents  are  vital  for 
future  negotiations  on  reductions  in  conven- 
tional, chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  as 
well  as  for  reduction  in  strategic  nuclear  ar- 
senals. 

It  would  appear  that  the  potential  politi- 
cal advantages  to  the  East  could  eventually 


outweigh  the  military  advantages  to  the 
West,  but  not  if  the  West  acts  wisely.  How^ 
ever,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  treaty  is 
not  ratified,  the  political  damage  to  the 
West  could  be  very  serious  and  translate 
into  a  degradation  in  the  NATO  position 
relative  to  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
point  is  that  those  who  oppose  the  treaty 
will  not  be  mollified  by  the  fact  it  is  not 
ratified.  From  this  standpoint  the  damage 
will  already  have  l)een  done.  On  the  other 
side,  the  much  larger  number  of  people  in 
western  Europe  and  the  U.S.  who  applaud 
the  treaty  will  be  seriously  alienated  from 
the  entire  arms  control  process  as  conduct- 
ed by  the  U.S. 

Assuming  INF  ratification,  what  comes 
next?  This  year  could  bring  agreement  on 
reduction  of  strategic  warheads  to  50%  of 
their  present  levels,  since  that  would  still 
leave  an  overabundance  of  deterrent  force 
on  each  side.  However,  such  an  agreement 
will  probably  require  a  tacit  agreement  on 
compliance  with  the  ABM  treaty  during  the 
next  decade.  Such  an  agreement  will  prob- 
ably be  facilitated  by  Soviet  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  neutralize,  if  feasible,  or  de- 
stroy, if  necessary,  any  battle  stations  that 
appear  over  their  territory.  The  Soviets 
appear  already  to  have  withdrawn  their 
demand  that  SDI  development  cease.  They 
only  insist  that  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  treaty  remain  in  force,  as 
do  some  of  our  allies  and  many  members  of 
Congress. 

But  what  about  the  longer  term  future? 
Continued  progress  on  arms  control  will 
depend  on  the  survivability  of  Gorbachev's 
policies  and  public  commitments.  It  will  also 
depend  on  whether  Gorbachev  can  persuade 
the  world  that  it  is  in  everybody's  interest 
for  his  policies  to  be  taken  at  face  value  and 
that  there  are  no  hidden  agendas  which 
could  place  western  security  and/or  western 
values  in  jeopardy.  The  West,  in  turn,  must 
understand  that  Soviet  leadership  is  facing 
a  great  dilemma.  For  the  bureaucracy  to 
stay  in  power  they  must  improve  the  quality 
of  life  or  demonstrate  an  imminent  external 
threat.  To  do  the  former  they  must  give 
their  people  more  flexibility  and  freedom  to 
communicate  and  travel— they  must  open 
up  Soviet  society.  But  an  open  society  will 
expose  the  shortcomings  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  erode  its  power. 

The  most  probable  scenarios  appear  to  be 
the  following: 

(1)  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  is  sin- 
cere and  will  be  successful,  at  least  in  the 
short  term.  This  will  be  affirmed  when  we 
are  told  more  about  Soviet  goals  and  inten- 
tions, about  the  true  dimensions  of  their  de- 
fense budget,  when  they  relax  restrictions 
on  emigration  and  tighten  controls  against 
the  abuse  of  human  rights.  Other  indica- 
tions will  emerge  when  we  see  the  extent  to 
which  military  doctrine  follows  political 
policy,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  desists  from  undermining  legitimate 
governments  through  military  coercion  and 
political  intrigue.  The  above  are  some  of  the 
benchmarks  against  which  we  can  measure 
the  sincerity  of  stated  Soviet  policy. 

(2)  Gorbachev  will  fail  to  achieve  his  aims 
through  design  or  circumstance.  He  will 
change  direction  or  be  smothered  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy; and  his  reforms  will  falter  or 
even  be  reversed.  The  communist  party  will 
reassert  its  dominance,  from  Moscow,  over 
all  facets  of  life  and  revert  to  previous  styles 
of  governance;  or  the  military  will  become 
dominant. 

(3)  Gorbachev  will  succeed  without  accom- 
modation with  the  West  and  the  USSR  will 


become  more  dangerous  to  world  peace  than 
ever  before. 

(4)  The  arms  control  process  will  break 
down  and  the  arms  race  will  continue  at 
ever  higher  levels  and  with  ever  greater 
danger  to  world  survival.  The  Soviets  will 
break  out  of  the  ABM  treaty. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  scenario  (1)  is 
both  the  most  probable  and  the  most  desira- 
ble: and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  world  to  avoid  placing  obstacles  in  its 
path.  It  is  also  the  judgment  of  the  writer 
that  the  scenario  with  the  second  highest 
probability  is  (2).  Nonetheless,  scenarios  (3) 
and  (4)  cannot  be  ignored.  The  West  is 
therefore  faced  with  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  political  and  military  posture  which  is 
hospitable  to  scenario  (1)  but  which  can  be 
responsive,  in  timely  fashion,  to  scenarios 
(3)  and  (4),  as  well  as  to  (2). 

If  the  U.S.  and  USSR  are  to  move  beyond 
a  50  percent  reduction  in  strategic  missiles 
to  major  reductions  and  balance  in  conven- 
tional weaponry,  arms  treaties  alone  will 
not  be  sufficient.  A  lessening  of  fear,  dis- 
trust, and  suspicion  is  required.  There  will 
therefore  be  a  need  to  put  in  place  an  exten- 
sive program  of  confidence  building  which, 
among  other  activities,  would  involve  U.S.- 
USSR  collaboration  on  large-scale  initia- 
tives which  will  be  seen  as  having  major 
world  benefits.  I  refer  to  collaborations  in 
areas  such  as  environmental  protection,  bol- 
stering the  world  economy  and  improving 
world  health  through  sanitation  and  medi- 
cal programs.  I  also  have  in  mind  large  pro- 
grams of  student  exchange,  as  well  as  in- 
creased scientific  and  cultural  exchanges. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  start  enhancing  exist- 
ing activities  which  contribute  to  confi- 
dence-building and  to  identify  major  new  in- 
itatives  which  can  have  global  impact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  a  speech  that  I  indicated  would 
not  be  a  lengthy  speech.  I  just  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  any  legitimate  issue.  I 
have  been  waiting  to  the  end  of  the 
day,  so  that  I  would  not  delay  action 
on  this  measure. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say,  is  there 
anyone  on  the  floor  now  or  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  who  would  like  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  make  a  statement 
on  or  introduce  an  amendment  with 
regard  to  the  pending  matter  before 
the  business  of  the  U.S.  Senate? 

If  not,  I  will  proceed,  Mr.  President, 
and  not  hold  up  the  body,  giving  the 
views  of  this  Senator  with  regard  to 
the  matter,  the  very  important  matter 
that  is  before  us  that  I  hope  will  re- 
ceive expeditious  but  thorough  consid- 
eration and  debate  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  INF  Treaty  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Strategic 
Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence,  I  have 
looked  long  and  hard  at  this  treaty 
and  its  implications.  While  it  is  not 
perfect,  I  believe  that,  on  balance  and 
on  the  whole,  it  is  in  the  best  security 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  our 
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1  he  fact  that  this  treaty  de- 
ratpication  on  its  merits,  we 
it  in  the  proper  context, 
understanding  the  value  of 
Th-eaty  is  in  recognizing  the 
interrelatii  mship  among  strategic  nu- 
clear, thea  «r  nuclear,  and  convention- 
al forces.  Many  try  to  divorce  these 
three  com  ponents,  setting  aside  the 


nuclear  issues  with  an  attitude  that 
the  nuclear  balance  is  sound  and 
always  will  be. 

Even  administration  witnesses,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  have  testified  that  the  INF 
Treaty  can  be  dealt  with  in  isolation.  I 
suspect  they  have  said  so  in  their  zeal 
for  the  Senate  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

I  also  suspect  that  they  understand 
the  tremendous  reliance  the  free 
world  has  placed  upon  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent provided  by  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  critical  interrelationship 
between  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces.  Yet  few  Americans  truly  under- 
stand our  Nation's  defense  posture 
and  how  it  developed  over  the  years. 

Until  recently,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  the 
imbalance  between  NATO  and  Soviet 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  that 
promotes  instability  and  a  greater  risk 
of  war,  not  only  the  nuclear  balance. 

In  the  years  after  World  War  II. 
NATO  and  the  United  States  deliber- 
ately opted  for  a  strategy  relying  upon 
nuclear  firepower  to  deter  another 
world  war.  Why?  Because  conventional 
forces  are  much  more  expensive  than 
nuclear  ones. 

Let  me  say  that  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Conventional  forces  are  much  more 
expensive  than  nuclear  ones.  But  I 
think  that  that  is  not  the  popular  per- 
ception in  many  circles  today. 

We  hear  rhetoric  about  how  SDI  or 
the  MX  is  going  to  break  the  bank, 
but  the  reality  is  that  conventional 
forces  are  tremendously  more  expen- 
sive to  build  and  maintain.  In  addition, 
they  have  to  be  equipped,  and  when 
you  talk  about  equipping  and  main- 
taining conventional  forces  compared 
with  what  it  costs  to  maintain  our  nu- 
clear deterrence  with  ICBM's,  we  find 
that  the  ICBM's  are  miniscule  in  cost 
compared  with  conventional  forces.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
have,  and  are  not  going  to  be  required 
to  have  as  far  as  we  can  now  see  into 
the  future,  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween nuclear  forces  and  conventional 
forces. 

In  the  end,  it  has  proved  less  of  an 
economic  burden  to  rely  upon  nuclear 
weapons  to  deter  all  wars  rather  than 
to  embark  upon  a  total  conventional 
buildup. 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  the  way 
we  should  go,  but  that  was  a  decision 
that  was  made  sometime  ago.  Strictly 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  going 
to  cost  us  the  least,  then  we  have  to 
recognize  that  costwise  nuclear  deter- 
rence is  much  cheaper  than  conven- 
tional deterrence.  I  simply  emphasize 
again,  Mr.  President,  in  my  view  we 
have  to  have  both. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  idea  remains 
at  the  core  of  our  defense  strategy. 
But  we  have  learned  that  the  conven- 
tional imbalance  means  that  if  deter- 


rence fails,  our  choices  rapidly  become 
surrender  or  nuclear  escalation.  Nei- 
ther option  is  attractive.  However,  no 
serious  effort  to  significantly  close  the 
conventional  balance  has  ever  been 
sustained  for  long  either  by  the 
United  States  or  our  NATO  allies.  To 
be  fair,  we  have  increased  our  spend- 
ing on  our  conventional  forces,  we 
have  better  equipment  than  the  Sovi- 
ets for  the  most  part,  and  we  have 
other  advantages  over  the  Soviets 
such  as  better  trained  forces. 

But  in  the  end,  as  witness  after  wit- 
ness has  told  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee during  its  hearings  on  the  INF 
Treaty,  a  conventional  imbalance  still 
remains  and  will  remain  in  the  future 
unless  we  want  to  do  something  about 
it.  Some  argue  that  it  has  grown  even 
greater  in  the  Soviets'  favor,  especially 
as  the  Soviets  close  the  qualitative  gap 
and  field  weapons  as  good  or  better 
than  ours.  And  they  are  presently  on 
that  course. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
also  has  lost  its  clear-cut  strategic  su- 
periority. We  now  view  "parity"  or  "es- 
sential equivalence"  in  strategic  sys- 
tems as  acceptable.  Indeed  it  is,  for 
neither  superpower  can  accept  a  posi- 
tion of  clear  inferiority  in  nuclear 
forces. 

The  consequence  of  this,  however, 
was  to  raise  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our 
European  allies  with  regard  to  the 
depth  of  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  European  security.  The  unan- 
swered question  has  long  been  wheth- 
er the  United  States  would,  in  fact,  es- 
calate a  conventional  war  that  NATO 
was  losing  into  a  nuclear  one.  In  the 
1970's.  rather  than  make  the  economic 
sacrifices  necessary  to  close  the  con- 
ventional imbalance,  NATO  opted  for 
a  stronger  nuclear  commitment  from 
the  United  States.  That  took  the  form 
of  Pershing  II  and  ground  launched 
Cruise  missiles,  the  West's  INF  sys- 
tems. 

The  new  INF  systems  were  intended 
to  provide  a  visible  linkage  between 
theater  and  intercontinental  forces. 
They  were  to  be  a  firm  guarantee  of 
continued  American  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  Europe. 

So  how  is  it  that  we  can  now  live 
without  them?  There  are  several  ex- 
planations for  this.  First,  the  treaty 
requires  the  Soviets  to  destroy  missiles 
capable  of  carrying  over  1,600  war- 
heads. Instead  of  being  nuclear,  these 
warheads  could  have  been  chemical  or 
high  explosive  and  used  in  support  of 
a  conventional  Soviet  attack.  This  is 
now  the  essence  of  Soviet  military  doc- 
trine. 

Should  the  Soviets  ever  launch  a 
conventional  attack  upon  NATO,  that 
attack  would  be  preceded  by  massive 
chemical  and  high  explosive  missile  at- 
tacks upon  our  critical  airfields,  port 
facilities,  headquarters,  and  troop  as- 
sembly areas.  Such  an  attack  could 


cripple  NATO  very  quickly.  In  the 
future,  if  the  Soviets  wish  to  attack 
these  facilities,  they  must  use  aircraft, 
which  is  a  militarily  more  difficult 
challenge,  or  nuclear  weapons,  which 
would  give  them  second  thoughts 
about  attacking  in  the  first  place.  So 
while  NATO  loses  its  INF  systems,  the 
Soviets  are  also  forced  to  give  up  thea- 
ter missiles  capable  of  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal, or  conventional  attacks  upon 
NATO's  critical  bases. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  will  be  forced  to 
give  up  four  times  as  many  missiles  as 
we  will.  That  is  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage to  NATO. 

Second,  we  need  to  remember  that 
NATO  maintained  theater  nuclear 
forces  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Per- 
shing II  and  Cruise  missiles.  While 
these  new  systems  are  an  improve- 
ment over  the  existing  ones.  NATO 
has  and  will  retain  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles capable  of  deep  strikes.  It  will 
continue  to  retain  these  aircraft,  sub- 
marine-launched and  ship-launched 
systems. 

Third,  we  may  wish  the  Europeans 
to  carry  a  greater  share  of  the  defense 
burden.  But  the  bottom  line  remains 
that  we  cannot  allow  the  Soviets  to 
dominate  western  Europe.  That  re- 
quires a  continued,  strong  United 
States  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
Europe  and  our  allies  there  under 
NATO. 

Fourth,  this  commitment  means 
that  the  nuclear  "umbrella."  the  so- 
called  extended  deterrence  concept, 
will  remain  valid  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  security  of  both  NATO  and 
the  United  States  ultimately  rests 
upon  American  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  There  are  sufficient  numbers 
of  these  strategic  weapons  to  cover  the 
targets  now  covered  by  our  INF  sys- 
tems. 

There  is,  however,  another  part  to 
this  debate— the  all  important  political 
one.  While  the  governments  of  our 
NATO  allies  were  seeking  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  INF  systems,  it  also  was 
clear  that  the  European  public  would 
not  support  such  a  deployment  unless 
there  was  a  concurrent  commitment  to 
negotiations  on  such  systems.  NATO 
did,  in  fact,  act  upon  this  so-called 
dual  track  approach  of  building  up  its 
forces  in  an  effort  to  induce  the  Sovi- 
ets to  agree  to  arms  reductions. 

As  we  all  know  now.  the  approach 
worked.  The  INF  Treaty  is  a  victory 
for  NATO. 

Through  the  INF  Treaty.  NATO  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  vibrant  alli- 
ance which  can  follow  through  on  a 
major  policy  decision.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous victory.  Conversely,  failure 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  this  treaty 
will  disappoint  many  who  expect  the 
United  States  to  live  up  to  its  conunit- 
ment. 

More  importantly,  the  INF  treaty 
focuses  our  attention  on  real  defense 
issues  that  have  long  been  neglected 


and  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Specifi- 
cally, NATO  must  address  the  conven- 
tional imbalance.  The  consequences  of 
not  doing  so  are  to  permanently  cast 
NATO  in  the  position  of  serious  con- 
ventional inferiority. 

This  will  be  even  more  worrisome 
should  the  ill-founded  notion  of  the 
"triple  zero"  or  nuclear-free  Europe 
catch  on.  Reduce  NATO's  reliance 
upon  nuclear  weapons  even  further 
while  ignoring  the  conventional  imbal- 
ance, and  we  have  a  recipe  for  disaster. 
We  cannot  predict  the  future  and  an 
unexpected  crisis  could  lead  to  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  tomorrow.  Should 
NATO  prove  militarily  weak,  the  Sovi- 
ets could  be  tempted  to  take  greater 
risks  than  normally  prudent. 

I  have  urged  the  President  to  hold  a 
summit  with  our  NATO  allies  in  order 
to  develop  a  concrete  commitment  and 
plan  to  close  the  conventional  imbal- 
ance. 

To  date.  I  have  been  disappointed 
with  the  response  from  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  allies.  NATO  needs  to  do 
more  in  the  conventional  area  today;  it 
needed  to  do  so  yesterday.  The  INF 
Treaty  will  not  change  that;  it  only 
makes  it  more  imperative. 

Our  allies  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  tough  decisions  and  commit 
themselves  to  a  significant  convention- 
al buildup.  We  need  not  match  the  So- 
viets tank  for  tank  and  gun  for  gun. 
But  we  do  need  to  significantly  close 
the  gap. 

If  the  INF  Treaty  makes  convention- 
al forces  relatively  more  important,  it 
also  does  the  same  for  strategic  nucle- 
ar forces.  Fortunately.  Mr.  President, 
the  strategic  balance  is  in  better  shape 
than  the  conventional  one.  That  is  the 
result  of  the  attention  it  has  received 
in  recent  years. 

I  warn  my  colleagues  against  taking 
this  for  granted,  however.  The  ICBM 
and  bomber  legs  of  our  nuclear  triad 
still  require  modernization.  While  a 
START  agreement  may  ease  this  re- 
quirement, it  makes  no  sense  to  me  to 
further  reduce  our  reliance  upon  nu- 
clear forces  without  first  addressing 
the  conventional  imbalance. 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  weak- 
nesses before  we  negotiate  away  our 
strengths. 

We  need  to  better  think  out  the  rela- 
tionship between  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional forces  in  the  future. 

I  suspect  that  no  matter  what  action 
NATO  takes,  the  conventional  imbal- 
ance will  remain  with  us  for  some  time 
to  come.  This  means  that  the  leaders 
of  the  West  must  do  a  better  job  of  ex- 
plaining why  the  United  States  and 
NATO  rely  so  heavily  upon  nuclear 
weapons  for  their  security.  They  must 
also  explain  why  that  reliance  is  so 
much  greater  for  us  than  it  is  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  difficult  for  politicians  to  argue 
that  nuclear  bombs  have  a  necessary 
purpose,    but    it    is    finally    time    to 


squarely  confront  this  reality.  Most 
important,  we  need  to  expose  the  dan- 
gers associated  with  a  nuclear-free 
Europe. 

I  wish  we  could  reduce  reliance  upon 
our  nuclear  weapons.  My  heart  tells 
me  that  is  desirable  but  my  mind  and 
experiences  of  a  lifetime  tell  me  we 
must  do  so  with  caution.  It  is  far 
easier  to  "duck"  the  reality  of  nuclear 
deterrence  than  to  face  it.  Yet  with 
the  INF  Treaty,  now  is  the  time  to  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  the  people 
we  represent.  I  have  seen  the  Ameri- 
can people  respond  admirably  in  diffi- 
cult times. 

I  have  faith  that  they  will  under- 
stand this  situation  and  follow  a  re- 
sponsible course  that  will  ensure  their 
future  freedom  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  we  must  keep  the  INF 
Treaty  in  the  proper  context.  We  must 
view  the  INF  Treaty  both  as  a  first 
step  toward  better  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  also  within  the  over- 
all context  of  our  legitimate  security 
needs. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  not  the  final  step. 
It  imposes  new  responsibilities  and 
challenges  upon  us  all.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  we  can  safely  ratify  the 
INF  Treaty  and  build  our  future  secu- 
rity upon  it.  Let  us  ratify  this  treaty 
now  and  move  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  calling  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  speak  on  the  INF  Treaty.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so  at 
length  just  at  this  moment,  but  I  do 
want  to  call  attention  to  a  very  impor- 
tant fact  and  a  fact  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  debate  ought  to  turn  on. 

NATO  is  in  a  state  of  perilous  unpre- 
paredness,  a  perilous  state  of  unpre- 
paredness.  Senators  need  not  take  my 
word  for  it.  They  can  read  the  testimo- 
ny of  Admiral  Crowe,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  testified 
that  NATO  has  on  hand  less  than  7 
days'  worth  of  anmiunition  and  fuel 
with  which  to  defend  Western  Europe 
and  with  which  our  323.000  GI's  must 
defend  themselves. 

Think  of  it:  Less  than  a  7-day  supply 
of  ammunition  and  fuel.  If  I  were  the 
parent,  if  I  were  the  father  of  one  of 
those  323,000  American  GI's  stationed 
in  Europe  or  the  father  of  one  of  the 
310.000  dependents  with  those  GI's  in 
Europe,  and  if  I  knew  as  I  know  as  is 
now    public    knowledge,    unclassified. 
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all  of  that,  the  severe  dis- 
and  forces  and  regi- 
hould  say  divisions,  on  top 
thit.  with  that  great  handi- 
tro  jps  have  less  than  a  7-day 
anmunition  and  fuel.  Now, 
1  classified  figure.  That  is 
figure.  They  say  less 
What  is  the  exact  figure? 
7  days.  I  cannot  say  it 
classified.  But  it  is  worse 
We  do  not  have  7  days, 
than  7  days.  And  for  us 
remove  these  two  weap- 
away  the  weapons  best 
leterring    an    attack    and 
attack  if  one  takes  place, 
approach  the  defense  of 
in  a  very  cavalier  fashion, 
political   attraction   of 
.  I  know  the  political  at- 
jiving  the  President  some- 
w:  ive  in  Moscow.  But  there 
sc  mething  more  to  this  than 
relat  ions.  There  has  got  to  be 
riore  to  this  than  feel-good 
indeed    there    is    much 
grave  responsibility   to 
prudently  to  the  defense  of  this 
\n  particular  to  the  320.000 
s  who  are  in  Europe  in- 
equipped,  precariously  un- 
and  undersupplied.  such 
Rogers,  the  most  recent- 
S|upreme  Allied  Commander 
said  that  as  of  last  year, 
vas   still    commander,    his 
NATO   forces,   would   be 
in  10  days  to  2  weeks, 
testimony  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  the  INF 
AbAut  2  weeks.  In  fact,  I  think 
/as  less.  I  think  he  said  it 
days.  General  Galvin,  the 
coijmiander,  says  he  might  be 
2  weeks.  That  is  the  out- 
figure,  2  weeks,  before 
lave  to  resort  to  nuclear 
avert  annihilation  of  our 


That  brings  in  another  interesting 
element.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  because  of  the  disparity  in  num- 
bers of  forces  available  to  the  Soviets, 
which  is  favorable  to  them,  a  large  dis- 
parity, and  the  calamitous  and  shock- 
ing and  scandalous  unpreparedness  of 
our  forces  in  the  area  of  ammunition 
and  fuel,  our  commanders  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons  within  2  weeks  at  the  outside. 

Now,  what  happens  at  that  point? 
Over  the  years  we  have  evolved  the 
doctrine  of  flexible  response  and  the 
weapons  with  which  to  carry  out  such 
a  doctrine.  The  planning  was  that  if 
the  Soviets  were  foolish  enough  to 
attack  and  if  we  were  overwhelmed,  as 
almost  certainly  we  would  be,  such 
that  we  had  to  resort  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  those  force  multiplier  weapons, 
we  would  go  to  intermediate-force 
weapons,  and  that  is  why  we  have  the 
Pershing  II  missiles  and  the  ground- 
launched  missiles,  the  most  modern  in- 
termediate-range forces  that  we  have 
in  Europe,  swiftest,  most  accurate, 
most  deadly,  most  survivable.  That  is 
why  we  have  them  there.  That  is  pre- 
cisely why  they  were  deployed  and  de- 
veloped. If  you  take  those  out,  as  this 
treaty  will  require,  you  open  up  in 
that  doctrine,  in  that  arsenal  of  flexi- 
ble response,  a  big  gap  and  you  go 
from  conventional  warfare  in  one  hop 
up  to  the  strategic  level.  Do  you  know 
what  the  proponents  of  the  treaty, 
many  of  them,  suggest  we  might  do  to 
replace  these  intermediate-range 
weapons?  They  suggest  that  we  begin 
to  use,  indeed  that  we  begin  to  rely 
upon,  strategic  weapons,  weapons 
launched  from  submarines,  strategic 
platforms,  and  even  ICBMs  launched 
from  the  United  States.  We  go  right 
from  conventional  warfare  to  missiles, 
missiles  launched  from  strategic  plat- 
forms such  as  submarines  at  sea  or 
ICBM's  from  the  United  States.  Could 
there  be  a  more  dangerous  or  more 
provocative  doctrine?  Could  there  be  a 
more  dangerous  or  more  provocative 
use  of  strategic  weapons?  I  cannot 
think  of  it. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  open  up 
that  kind  of  gap  in  our  doctrine  and 
our  arsenal  of  flexible  response.  The 
day  could  well  come  when  we  could 
afford  to  do  that.  The  day  could  come 
when  we  could  say,  "Let's  junk  these 
things."  Good  riddance.  I  would  join 
enthusiastically  in  it.  I  would  like  to 
push  the  plunger  to  blow  up  a  few  of 
these  things  myself.  But  the  day  has 
not  come,  and  why  has  it  not  come? 
Because  nothing  has  changed  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  the  conventional  dis- 
parity has  grown  worse.  Both  General 
Galvin  and  General  Vuono.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  testified  that  over 
the  last  couple  of  years  the  disadvan- 
tage to  NATO  has  become  larger.  Not 
better.  Things  have  not  gotten  better. 
They  have  gotten  worse.  They  have 
actually  gotten  worse. 


The  underlying  difficulty  in  Europe 
is  that  there  is  a  massive  disparity  be- 
tween the  Soviet  forces  and  the  NATO 
forces.  If  we  could  address  that  dispar- 
ity, we  would  deal  with  the  underlying 
problem,  and  that  of  course  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  talks  on  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions.  Unfortunately, 
so  far  those  talks  have  not  gotten  any- 
where, nor  indeed  are  they  likely  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  future  if  we  take 
away  the  incentive  the  Soviets  have  to 
negotiate  the  kind  of  large  asymmetri- 
cal reductions  which  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  some  symmetry  in  conven- 
tional forces  such  that  we  no  longer 
need  force  multiplier  weapons.  But  if 
we  take  away  the  Pershing  II  and  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles,  there 
will  be  no  weapon  that  can  reliably 
and  swiftly  and  lethally  reach  Soviet 
territory,  save  strategic  weapons.  And 
if  the  Soviets  are  no  longer  reliably 
threatened  by  intermediate-range 
weapons,  what  incentive  will  there  be 
for  them  to  negotiate  down  the  size  of 
their  conventional  forces?  There  will 
be  none,  as  far  as  I  know.  There  will 
be  none. 

So  the  bottom  line  is  that  we  are 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  am 
all  for  destroying  intermediate  nuclear 
forces  when  they  are  no  longer 
needed.  Has  the  need  disappeared?  No. 
The  need  has  grown  greater.  It  has 
not  diminished.  Why?  Because  the 
fundamental  problem  is  still  there,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  great  disparities  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  NATO,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
almost  criminal  inattention  to  defense 
by  our  allies  and,  indeed,  even  by  our- 
selves, such  that  we  have,  as  I  began 
by  saying,  less  than  a  7-day  supply  of 
ammunition  and  fuel.  That  is  some- 
thing to  think  about.  Thinking  about 
that  does  not  make  you  feel  good. 
That  is  not  feel-good  politics.  But  I 
suggest  that  we  better  think  about 
that,  and  we  better  very  carefully  con- 
sider the  whole  equation  before  we 
come  to  a  vote  on  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
the  leader  on  the  floor.  I  shall  speak 
fairly  briefly,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor  at  any  time  the  leader 
vCishes  me  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  the  INF  Treaty.  I 
plan  to  offer  certain  conditions  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  voted  against  this  treaty  in 
committee  because  I  felt  the  vertifica- 


tion  matters  had  not  been  clarified.  I 
felt  that  there  should  be  some  linkage 
of  the  exchange  of  ratification  docu- 
ments to  certification  of  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  I 
also  felt  that  there  should  be  a  linkage 
of  the  exchange  of  ratification  docu- 
ments to  assurances  of  parity  in 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conventional 
forces.  And  I  felt  there  should  be  some 
linkage  of  the  exchange  of  ratification 
documents  to  certification  that  any 
additional  conventional  force  imbal- 
ance in  Europe  resulting  from  the 
treaty  will  not  jeopardize  the  security 
of  NATO  or  of  the  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  Europe  or  of  their 
dependents. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  served  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
mid-1970's,  the  argument  was  made  to 
me  that  I  should  support  funding  for 
the  installation  of  the  INF  missiles  be- 
cause they  were  critical  to  protecting 
the  lives  of  American  servicemen  in 
West  Germany  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  giving  up 
our  trump  card,  these  missiles,  while 
the  Soviets  are  keeping  their  trump 
card,  their  conventional  forces  advan- 
tage. Many  authorities  agree  with  this 
assessment,  including  Gen.  Bernard 
Rogers,  the  former  NATO  command- 
er. 

Also,  some  of  the  verification  issues 
have  been  resolved  in  the  past  week. 
However,  we  will  be  discussing  others 
in  more  detail  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings,  I  raised  many  of  the  issues 
that  were  discussed  last  week  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze,  and  I  am  glad 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  clari- 
fying those  issues.  But  I  am  not  yet 
completely  satisfied  that  all  verifica- 
tion concerns  have  been  cleared  up. 
Regarding  verification,  on  the  whole.  I 
believe  we  are  making  progress. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  United 
States  is  an  open  society.  People  can 
go  anywhere  here.  Indeed,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  earlier  this  year 
that  a  Czechoslovakian  truck  carrying 
a  collapsible  airplane  traveled  around 
the  United  States.  The  airplane  flew 
around  taking  pictures,  presumably  of 
air  bases  and  other  confidential  sites. 
We  are  a  very  open  society.  We  have 
virtually  free  onsite  inspection  by  any- 
body. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Soviets  are 
granting  some  degree  of  onsite  inspec- 
tion, and  I  will  concede  that  this  is  a 
step  forward.  I  hope  glasnost  is  real. 
Our  President  has  made  a  great  effort 
in  encouraging  this  movement.  But  I 
also  believe  that  we  should  be  very 
careful  about  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  terms  of  future  commitments. 

Our  President  is  going  to  Moscow 
soon.  A  President  of  the  United  States 
can  make  a  lot  of  commitments.  For 
example,  I  picked  up  the  New  York 


Times  last  December  and  read  an  arti- 
cle that  said  that  the  I*resident  had 
communicated  to  our  European  allies 
that  we  were  prepared  to  modernize 
our  conventional  forces  in  Europe 
next  year  if  this  treaty  goes  forward. 

That  line  of  thinking  was  sort  of 
dropped  by  the  witnesses  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  re- 
peatedly asked,  "Will  this  treaty  mean 
an  increase  in  military  spending?"  The 
witnesses  uniformly  said  no,  it  will 
not.  I  think  this  was  the  White  House 
line  passed  down  to  avoid  problems  in 
the  ratification  process.  I  go  back  to 
that  December  article,  where  the 
President  said  it  is  our  intention  to 
modernize  our  forces  to  Soviet  conven- 
tional forces  advantages.  But  does  the 
American  taxpayer  know  about  that 
commitment  or  that  intention? 

We  are  told  that  if  we  modernize  our 
nuclear  forces,  we  can  replace  the  mis- 
siles that  are  being  taken  out.  In  brief- 
ings, the  military  leaders  say  we  need 
a  rail  mobile  missile  system,  and  a 
land  mobile  missile  on  top  of  trucks, 
and  so  forth. 

Indeed,  some  have  said  that  the 
long-range  missiles  are  getting  old; 
some  are  obsolete.  They  are  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  replace  them  and  argue 
that  they  will  have  to  be  destroyed 
anyway;  so  perhaps  we  should  have  an 
arms  control  agreement  and  pat  each 
other  on  the  back  and  appear  to  be  de- 
stroying a  generation  of  missiles  when 
in  fact,  by  modernizing  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  merely  destroying  the  ob- 
solete and  creating  the  new. 

The  point  is  that  we  need  to  analyze 
carefully  what  we  are  doing  and  where 
we  are  going.  Overall,  in  general,  it  has 
been  a  positive  thing  for  the  two  sides 
to  meet.  Discussions  can  lean  to  posi- 
tive results. 

I  have  counseled  that  we  must  be 
very  careful.  I  voted  against  the  treaty 
in  the  committee  because  the  verifica- 
tion problems.  The  treaty  was  held  up, 
and  there  had  to  be  additional  meet- 
ings between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Russians 
were  ready  to  start  hedging  on  verifi- 
cation even  before  the  treaty  is  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  Imagine  what  they 
might  do  afterward. 

Also,  I  am  one  Senator  who  agrees 
with  this  administration  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  cheated  on  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  other  treaties,  and  that  finding 
has  been  universally  accepted.  In  fact, 
when  I  was  in  Geneva  about  a  week 
ago  with  our  leader,  Senator  Dole, 
this  point  was  raised,  and  it  was  not 
substantially  challenged  by  the  Soviet 
delegation.  Perhaps  they  have  grown 
tired  of  challenging  and  decided  to 
except  our  denunciation. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  in  an  area 
where  we  should  proceed  carefully. 

I  have  prepared  statements,  also,  re- 
garding the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  We  are 
told  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  entering 


into  a  period  of  time  when  it  is  with- 
drawing from  Afghanistan,  maybe 
Angola,  and  other  countries. 

I  was  in  Vietnam  5  weeks  ago,  and 
the  Soviets  are  expanding  their  pres- 
ence there.  They  have  a  major  mili- 
tary base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  which 
they  are  expanding.  It  is  not  the 
Soviet  Union  taking  responsibility  for 
feeding  and  taking  in  about  30,000  Vi- 
etnamese refugees. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  up  to  mischief 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Let  us  not 
pass  over  lightly  the  alleged  change  in 
the  human  rights  situation.  Even 
though  there  is  a  glasnost  policy,  some 
of  the  things  we  have  seen  on  televi- 
sion the  last  few  nights  cause  us  great 
concern. 

I  believe  we  should  seek  parity  in 
the  conventional  forces  of  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
agreement  on  START,  we  should  first 
have  an  agreement  on  conventional 
forces.  That  is  something  that  was 
spoken  about  frequently  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearings. 
Everybody  agrees  that  there  should  be 
parity,  but  they  say  we  can  get  it  in 
another  agreement.  But  if  we  give  up 
our  trump  card,  we  may  not  get  it  in  a 
later  agreement. 

Many  other  things  could  be  covered 
here,  but  in  the  interest  of  time,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  concerned  that  the 
INF  Treaty  may  make  NATO's  deter- 
rent less  credible. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  it  may  lead 
to  higher  U.S.  defense  spending  as  ef- 
forts are  made  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

I  will  be  here  until  at  least  1990  and 
will  have  to  vote  on  defense  budgets. 
If  we  are  told  next  year  thet  we  must 
increase  defense  spending  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  these  INF  weapons,  we 
will  indeed  be  in  a  difficult  position  be- 
cause of  our  budgetary  deficit  and  be- 
cause our  people  will  not  have  been 
properly  informed. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  United 
States  already  spends  one-half  or  more 
of  its  defense  budget  on  European  de- 
fense. There  should  be  more  sharing 
of  this  burden  by  our  wealthy  Europe- 
an allies  and  by  the  Japanese. 

While  we  throw  away  our  INF 
trump  card  through  negotiations,  the 
Soviets  are  keeping  their  trump  card, 
which  is  a  3-to-l  conventional  force  ad- 
vantage over  NATO.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  combat  divisions  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and  East 
Germany.  They  show  no  sign  of  reduc- 
ing them  or  in  any  way  removing 
them. 

It  is  my  strongest  feeling— and  has 
been  since  my  days  in  the  House  of 
Representatives— that  we  should  have 
focused  first  on  eliminating  the  con- 
ventional forces  imbalance.  If  the  So- 
viets are  serious  about  lowering  the 
threat,  they  should  reduce  their  con- 
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I  yield  back  the  re- 
ny  time. 

:GER.    Mr.    Presi- 

;oday  as  the  Senate  begins 

the   treaty  between   the 

of    America    and    the 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 

of  their  intermediate- 

!  horter  range  missiles— the 


Presi  lent 


Sta  tes 


elimina  -ion 


of  the  INF  Treaty  by 
is  the  latest— and  most 
as   we   continue   the 
process   laid   out   in   our 
The    INF    Treaty    was 
l^esident  Reagan  and  Gen- 
Gorbachev  on  Decem- 
The  treaty  and  related 
were    submitted    to    the 
a  letter  of  transmittal  on 
1988.  The  same  day,  the 
Relations  Committee 
Yl  days  of  hearings.  The 
Services    Committee 
of  hearings;  the  Senate 
on     Intelligence 
than  20  days  of  hearings 
Treaty.  The  Senate  Appro- 
C  ommittee  held  hearings  on 
i  nplications  of   the   treaty, 
gn    Relations    Committee 
its      deliberations      and 
the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
30,  1988,  and  submitted 
on    April    14,    1988.    The 
and  the  Intelligence 
also  submitted  reports, 
have  now  had  time  to  con- 
liligent  work  done  by  the 
We  have  followed 
with  interest  and  we  have 
issues  raised  in  the  course 


March 


Sei  vices 


cor  miittees. 


of  Senate  committee  consideration. 
Today,  we  begin  to  act  as  a  body  on 
the  INF  Treaty. 

The  debate  on  the  INF  Treaty  will 
be  the  most  vigorous  ratification 
struggle  the  Senate  has  faced  since 
consideration  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  in  1978.  As  we  move  into  the 
debate— conducted  in  executive  ses- 
sion—it is  perhaps  instructive  to  lay 
out  for  those  who  are  observing  our 
deliberations  here  the  process  by 
which  treaties  are  ratified. 

According  to  article  II.  section  2  of 
the  Constitution,  the  President  is 
granted  the  power  "by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur."  The 
Senate  does  not  actually  ratify  trea- 
ties—it consents  to  Presidential  sign- 
ing of  the  instrument  of  ratification 
by  passing  a  resolution  of  ratification. 
A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
quired to  approve  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  A  treaty  has  the  force  of 
law  once  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion are  exchanged  between  signato- 
ries and  the  President  announces  its 
ratification. 

The  Senate  will  consider  the  INF 
Treaty  in  a  two-step  process.  First,  the 
text  of  the  INF  Treaty  is  read  and  any 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  INF 
Treaty— or  the  protocols— are  consid- 
ered. Though  it  takes  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  to  consent  to  ratification, 
it  only  takes  a  simple  majority  to  actu- 
ally amend  the  text  of  a  treaty. 
Amendment  of  the  treaty  text  re- 
quires the  consent  of  the  other  signa- 
tory party  to  enter  into  force. 

After  consideration  of  the  treaty 
text  is  complete,  the  Senate  begins 
action  on  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. During  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. Senators  can  address  their  con- 
cerns through  a  variety  of  means.  The 
Senate  may  approve— by  simple  major- 
ity vote— reservations  and/or  under- 
standings. Reservations  modify  U.S. 
obligations  without  changing  treaty 
text  while  understandings  clarify  but 
do  not  change  treaty  provisions.  Be- 
cause of  the  sometimes  murky  distinc- 
tion between  reservations  and  under- 
standings—especially in  terms  of  the 
need  to  gain  consent  from  the  other 
signatory  party— the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  agreed  to  a 
three-tiered  system  for  categorizing 
Senate  conditions  during  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  INF  Treaty. 

Conditions  which  are  only  instruc- 
tions or  understandings  within  the 
U.S.  Government— such  as  declara- 
tions by  the  Senate  on  issues  related 
to  the  treaty— fall  into  category  1.  Cat- 
egory 1  generally  consists  of  "sending 
messages  to  ourselves"  since  communi- 
cation to  the  Soviets  is  not  necessary. 
Category  2  includes  conditions  which 
are  formally  communicated  to  the 
Soviet  Union  but  do  not  require  its 
agreement.     Category     3     conditions 


must  be  communicated  and  agreed  to 
the  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
under  international  law.  it  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  particular  condition  that 
determines  its  status.  Whether  called 
a  reservation  or  understanding,  what  a 
given  condition  actually  says  deter- 
mines whether  the  approval  of  the 
other  party  is  necessary  for  a  treaty  to 
enter  into  force. 

It  is  clear  that  a  treaty  which  has 
been  under  negotiation  for  most  of 
this  decade  cannot  be  casually 
changed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  Senate  must  fulfill  its 
constitutional  duties  for  advice  and 
consent  in  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
manner.  No  one  wishes  to  rush  consid- 
eration of  the  INF  Treaty.  Unlike  reg- 
ular legislation  which  can  be  changed 
readily  if  unforeseen  problems  occur, 
treaties  "are  forever."  Because  the 
INF  Treaty  is  of  unlimited  duration, 
the  Senate  must  exercise  special  care 
to  insure  that  we  anticipate  as  much 
as  humanly  possible. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the 
INF  Treaty  is  that  it  bans  certain 
classes  of  weapons— forever.  Because 
of  this  permanence.  Senators  must 
make  sure  that  we— and  the  American 
people— understand  what  each  and 
every  clause  of  this  treaty  and  its  re- 
lated documents  mean. 

It  is  this  process  of  ensuring  the 
Senate  understands  exactly  what  the 
INF  Treaty  means,  and  what  its  impli- 
cations are,  that  will  occupy  our  ener- 
gies for  the  rest  of  the  month.  The 
time  we  will  spend  on  the  INF  Treaty 
is  worth  it— because  the  treaty 
strengthens  the  link  between  arms 
control  and  our  national  security  in- 
terests, because  the  treaty  increases 
the  security  of  our  allies,  because  the 
treaty  sets  valuable  precedents  for 
future  arms  control,  and  because  the 
treaty  is  a  vital  step  in  making  our 
world  safer  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  treaty  strengthens  our  national 
security  because  it  is  good  arms  con- 
trol. And  it  is  the  first  arms  control 
agreement  likely  to  be  ratified  since 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  1972.  The  INF 
Treaty  is  testimony  to  the  soundness 
of  the  Reagan  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol: do  not  give  in  when  a  proposal  is 
consistent  with  our  defense  posture 
and  has  the  support  of  our  allies,  the 
Congress,  and  our  citizens.  Under 
these  conditions,  persistence  pays.  The 
"double-zero  option,"  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  all  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces,  was  first  proposed  in 
1981.  Even  though  the  Soviets  walked 
out  of  all  arms  control  negotiations  in 
1983  and  threatened  the  European  de- 
mocracies. President  Reagan  and  our 
allies  held  firm  behind  the  zero 
option.  The  INF  Treaty  before  us 
today  is  the  embodiment  of  the  zero 


option  and  a  tribute  to  alliance  soli- 
darity. 

The  INF  Treaty  strengthens  the  se- 
curity of  our  allies  because  it  shows 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion [NATO]  is  capable  of  making  and 
implementing  a  decision  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  domestic  and  internation- 
al opposition.  The  1979  "dual  track" 
decision  was  taken  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  deployment  of  the  SS-20  mis- 
sile system.  NATO  decided  to  modern- 
ize its  own  nuclear  forces  while  pursu- 
ing arms  control  negotiations  designed 
to  make  such  modernization  urmeces- 
sary.  Modernization  did  begin  in 
1983— despite  many  opponents  here 
and  abroad.  The  NATO  alliance  sur- 
vived and  arms  control  prospered  in 
the  form  of  the  treaty  before  us  today. 

The  INF  Treaty  sets  vital  precedents 
for  arms  control  in  a  number  of  areas. 
First,  the  INF  Treaty  is  the  first 
accord  in  history  to  actually  reduce 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons.  SALT 
I  and  the  uru-atified  SALT  II  agree- 
ment only  capped  United  States  and 
Soviet  arsenals— they  did  not  reduce 
overall  numbers.  This  treaty  actually 
reduces  the  superpower  arsenals. 
Second,  the  INF  Treaty  represents  the 
first  time  an  entire  class  of  weapons- 
missiles  with  ranges  of  500  to  5,500  kil- 
ometers—have been  eliminated 
through  arms  control.  Supporters  of 
arms  control  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  this  precedent. 

Third,  the  fact  that  over  2,700  weap- 
ons—with more  than  4,000  warheads- 
will  be  dismantled  means  that  the  su- 
perpowers will  establish  a  workable 
system  for  dismantling  and  destroying 
nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  regime— with 
all  necessary  verification— will  exist 
because  of  the  INF  Treaty  and  will 
make  any  future  reductions  much 
easier  to  implement.  The  verification 
provisions  negotiated  in  the  INF  proc- 
ess are  far  more  intrusive  than  any- 
thing the  Soviet  Union  has  ever 
agreed  to  in  the  past.  And  this  is  very 
significant  for  any  future  agreements 
on  arms  control. 

Fourth,  the  INF  Treaty  is  based  on 
the  concept  of  asymmetrical  reduc- 
tions. That  is,  while  the  Soviets  are  re- 
quired to  destroy  the  launchers  for 
more  than  3,100  warheads,  the  United 
States  is  only  required  to  destroy  less 
than  900.  The  Soviets  give  up  857  de- 
ployed and  979  nondeployed  missiles 
while  the  United  States  gives  up  429 
deployed  and  438  nondeployed  mis- 
siles. The  concept  of  asymmetrical  re- 
ductions will  be  central  if  any  progress 
is  to  be  made  on  reducing  conventional 
weapons  in  Europe. 

The  establishment  of  these  impor- 
tant arms  control  precedents  in  the 
INF  Treaty  makes  future  arms  control 
more  feasible  and  more  likely.  The 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
[START]  have  made  tremendous 
progress  in  recent  months.  Significant 
issues  remain— and  there  may  not  be 


time  for  a  START  Treaty  to  be  com- 
pleted before  this  President  leaves 
office.  Whether  there  is  further  agree- 
ment or  not.  President  Reagan  has 
broken  new  ground  and  laid  out  a 
framework  that  our  next  President 
cannot  ignore. 

Many  issues  will  be  debated  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty.  One  of  the  first  will  be  the 
condition  added  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee  concerning  treaty  in- 
terpretation. Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee were  joined  by  Senators  Helms 
and  MuRKOWsKi  in  adding  language 
which  asserts  a  Senate  role  in  any 
"reintepretation"  of  a  treaty.  This 
issue  grew  out  of  the  administration's 
action  in  reinterpreting  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty.  Once  the  Senate  begins  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  resolution  of 
ratification,  the  condition  added  by 
the  committee  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business. 

The  issue  of  how  the  INF  Treaty  ap- 
plies to  so-called  futuristic  weapons— 
that  is  weapons  that  destroy  their  tar- 
gets by  nonnuclear  and  nonexplosive 
means— figured  prominently  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  issue  was  ad- 
dressed in  meetings  with  the  Soviets 
and  we  now  have  a  common  under- 
standing—in writing— clarifying  the 
status  of  futures  under  the  terms  of 
the  INF  Treaty.  We  still  may  hear 
debate  in  the  coming  days  about 
exotic  weapons  using  lasers  and  hyper- 
sonic boost  but  quick  response  to 
Senate  concerns  has  removed  a  major 
potential  obstacle. 

The  list  of  additional  issues  we  will 
consider  is  long— as  long  as  the  imagi- 
nation of  Senators.  A  partial  count  in- 
cludes: the  legal  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  to  sign  the  treaty; 
Soviet  human  rights  practices;  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan;  United 
States  control  compliance  policy;  the 
conventional  force  balance  in  Central 
Europe;  alliance  "burden  sharing;"  the 
accuracy  of  information  provided  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  the  memo- 
randum or  understanding  accompany- 
ing the  INF  Treaty;  modernization  of 
NATO  nuclear  forces  with  ranges  less 
than  500  kilometers. 

The  length— and  importance— of  this 
list  shows  why  we  will  spend  so  many 
hours  on  the  INF  Treaty.  I  announced 
my  support  for  the  INF  Treaty  last 
year.  Since  that  time.  I  have  examined 
the  treaty  and  related  documents  in 
detail.  I  have  discussed  the  treaty  with 
my  colleagues,  and  I  have  met  with  ad- 
ministration officials  to  discuss  INF- 
related  issues.  My  support  for  the  INF 
Treaty  today  is  stronger  than  ever. 
During  our  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  I  will  continue  to  work  for  its 
ratification  without  crippling  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  MARY  STAR 
OF  THE  SEA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea 
overlooks  beautiful  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog  in  the  very  northern  reaches  of 
my  home  State  of  Vermont.  Since  only 
a  small  part  of  the  lake  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  rest  in  Canada, 
the  setting  has  a  rich  international 
tradition.  For  many  years,  homilies 
have  been  given  in  both  French  and 
English  because  of  the  proximity  of 
Newport,  VT,  to  the  French  speaking 
Province  of  Quebec. 

This  tradition  of  international  good 
will  is  being  continued  today  by 
Father  Charles  Davignon.  the  church 
pastor.  For  the  last  20  years,  the 
church  rectory  has  become  a  port  of 
entry  for  refugees  seeking  to  emigrate 
to  Canada  from  Central  America, 
Europe,  and  South  Africa. 

Canada's  lax  immigration  laws  lure 
many  immigrants  to  its  borders.  But 
the  large  numbers  of  immigrants  have 
created  problems  for  Canadian  offi- 
cials who  cannot  schedule  hearings  at 
the  pace  of  new  arrivals. 

Since  immigrants  are  not  allowed  to 
work  in  the  United  States,  prolonged 
detention  at  the  border  can  exhaust 
what  little  savings  thay  have  brought 
with  them. 

The  Vermont  church  is  providing 
food  and  shelter  to  many  of  these  ref- 
ugees. Father  Davignon,  who  served  as 
a  missionary  in  Peru,  is  fluent  in  Span- 
ish as  well  as  French  and  assists  the 
refugees  even  further  by  translating 
their  applications,  and  explaining 
their  problems  to  Canadian  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
April  17  edition  of  the  Sunday  Rut- 
land Herald  and  the  Sunday  Times 
Argus,  describing  the  efforts  of  this  re- 
markable parish  priest  in  Vermont  be 
reprinted  in  its  entirety.  Father  Davig- 
non's  work  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us.  The  Leahy  family  is  proud  to 
have  him  as  a  close  friend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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MaJ-ch  6,  she  was  returned  to  the 

of  the  border  in  Derby  Line 

hearing  on  April  19.  She  was  left 

baggage,  with  no  place  to  go 

She  spoke  Spanish  and  only  a 

a  nurse,  fled  from  the  city  of 
more  than  six  years  ago  when 
were  being  assaulted  and  mur- 
wtnt  to  live  with  other  Salvador- 
Angeles.   When   her  son   and 
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\  'ere  forced  to  leave  Los  Angeles 
decided  to  follow  them  as  soon 
Her  children  were  undocu- 
wor^ers  in  Los  Angeles  and  risked 
continued  working  there. 


Alvarenga  flew  to  Boston  on  March  5.  ex- 
pecting the  airport  to  be  a  taxi  ride  away 
from  the  Canadian  border.  Instead,  she 
learned  she  was  more  than  300  miles  from 
Derby  Line.  She  spent  one  night  in  a  Boston 
motel  and  paid  more  than  $85  for  the  room 
and  a  taxi  ride  from  the  airport.  In  the 
morning,  she  telephoned  her  children  in 
Canada  and  they  sent  a  friend  to  drive  her 
to  Vermont.  When  she  could  not  enter 
Canada  that  day.  she  was  taken  to  a  Derby 
Line  motel. 

It  was  here  she  learned  about  Davignon. 

Immigration  officials  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  are  familiar  with  Davignon  and 
openly  thankful  to  him.  "He's  done  a  great 
service  for  the  area, "  Gardner  said. 

The  scene  in  Derby  has  been  repeated  in 
other  communities  along  the  border.  In 
Plattsburgh.  N.'Y..  where  refugees  have 
come  by  the  busload  to  the  nearby  border,  a 
local  shelter  has  a  special  program  to  ad- 
dress their  needs  while  they  await  hearings. 

Davignon  drove  to  the  motel  that  night  to 
take  Alvarenga  to  the  church.  Since  then, 
she  has  stayed  in  a  small  dormitory  room  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  parochial  school,  next  to 
the  rectory.  The  dormitory  is  nearly  empty 
as  the  school  prepares  to  close  its  high 
school  next  year  and  offer  only  elementary 
education. 

Alvarenga  dines  with  the  nuns  who  run 
the  school.  Some  of  the  older  nuns  in  the 
French  order  of  Daughters  of  Charity  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  speak  only  French. 

"They  mix  French,  English  and  a  sprin- 
kling of  Latin,  and  manage  to  communi- 
cate," Davignon  said.  The  students  have 
also  tried  their  best. 

In  the  school  yard  on  a  recent  sunny 
afternoon,  children  waved  and  shouted 
"Hola.  Hola  "  as  they  ran  up  to  greet  Alvar- 
enga and  Davignon.  They  have  proudly 
mastered  the  Spanish  word  for  hello. 

Parishioners  have  also  assisted  Davignon 
by  inviting  the  refugees  to  their  homes  for 
dinner,  giving  toys  to  the  children  and  open- 
ing up  their  vacant  apartments  when 
needed. 

The  refugees  have  added  spice  to  Davig- 
non's  routine.  He  has  enjoyed  talking  with 
people  about  the  political  issues  in  their 
homelands.  He  also  enjoys  helping  them 
navigate  the  complications  of  immigration 

The  wild  phone  calls  and  surprise  visiU 
have  caused  some  amusing  and  some  tense 
moments.  One  evening.  Davignon  was  host- 
ing Bishop  John  Marshall.  10  other  priests 
and  more  than  100  parishioners  for  a  Mass 
and  dinner  celebration.  In  the  middle  of  the 
event,  an  Indian  man  and  a  citizen  of  South 
Africa  walked  in  holding  baggage.  The 
South  African  had  been  forced  to  leave  his 
country  for  taking  a  position  against  apart- 
heid, and  he  wanted  to  join  his  wife  who  al- 
ready had  emigrated  to  Canada. 

The  man  had  called  the  rectory  a  few 
nights  earlier  and  talked  with  Davignon.  He 
then  traveled  by  mistake  to  Newport.  R.I.. 
looking  for  the  church  and  finally  took  a 
bus  to  Newport.  Vt.  Once  in  town,  he  could 
see  the  church  on  the  hill  and  he  trooped 
up  on  foot. 

He  needed  a  ride  to  Canadian  Customs 
where  his  wife  would  be  waiting  for  him  to 
make  entry.  So.  Davignon  excused  himself 
from  his  host  duties  and  drove  the  man  to 
customs. 

"It  was  kind  of  tense  for  him  at  the 
border.  He  was  asking  me,  'What  should  I 
tell  them?  ",  Davignon  said.  "1  told  him  to 
simply  say  he  was  applying  for  refugee 
status." 


With  the  situation  under  control,  Davig- 
non raced  back  to  the  church  to  continue 
with  the  celebration. 

The  church  has  no  extra  money  to  help 
feed  and  house  the  refugees  except  for  a 
recent  anonymous  gift  in  the  collection 
plate.  Davignon  turned  it  over  to  the  nuns 
for  food  and  other  expenses.  The  sporadic 
visits  have  not  caused  a  problem,  but  Davig- 
non believes  the  numbers  will  increase  and 
there  should  be  a  better  hospitality  system. 
Ideally,  he  would  like  to  see  the  laws 
changed  to  allow  the  people  into  Canada 
sooner. 

"I  wish  there  was  some  structure,  like 
legal  temporary  entry. "  Davignon  said,  "so 
these  people  would  not  be  dehumanized,  not 
feel  isolated." 

"I'm  not  critical  of  the  laws,  but  I  do  feel 
neither  one  of  the  governments  has  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  the  turned-back 
alien."  he  said. 

For  now.  Davignon  is  happy  to  take  care 
of  the  small  numbers  of  refugees.  It  brings 
back  memories  of  his  days  as  a  missionary. 
On  the  wall  of  his  office  hangs  an  alpaca 
blanket  with  a  llama  in  its  center,  an  arti- 
fact from  his  years  in  Peru.  A  Spanish  dic- 
tionary sits  prominently  on  his  bookshelf, 
near  a  painting  of  the  farmhouse  in  Brown- 
ington.  Orleans  County,  where  he  grew  up. 
"I  miss  that  whole  mission  world."  Davig- 
non said.  He  adds.  "This  is  a  new  mission  for 
all  of  us." 


KIDSPAC 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  New  York  Times  had  an  article 
about  my  friend  Bill  Harris  and  his  in- 
volvement with  Kidspac  in  Cambridge, 
MA. 

We  live  in  a  critical  era  where  the 
powerful,  wealthy,  and  those  repre- 
senting large  blocs  of  voters  have  un- 
precedented clout  on  Capitol  Hill. 
What  Bill  Harris  has  done  is  to  per- 
sistently and  with  great  credibility 
speak  for  children— those  who  are  not 
wealthy  or  powerful  or  even  vote.  On 
the  political  scene  it  is  one  of  the  few 
marks  of  real  altruism  and  deserves 
the  recognition  of  all  of  us.  Because  of 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  excellent  article  about  him  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  so 
that  he  can  have  this  degree  of  nation- 
al recognition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Group's  Founder  Raises  Money  to 

Promote  Interests  of  Children 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

Cambridge.  MA— It  is  not  your  typical  po- 
litical headquarters.  A  blue  stroller  graces 
the  entrance,  and  there  is  a  playpen  in  the 
reception  area.  The  silence  is  often  broken 
by  an  11-month-old  baby's  bid  for  attention. 

"Jack  comes  to  work  every  day  with  his 
mother,  and  he  incidentally  improves  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  of  us,"  said  William 
Harris,  who  runs  the  operation  and  is  happy 
to  have  an  assistant's  baby  around  the 
office.  "In  this  place,  it's  perfectly  natural." 

Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Harris  is  the  nonsalarled 
founder,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  po- 
litical action  committee  Kidspac,  and  for 
the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  raising 
money    for   candidates    who   support   pro- 


grams and  policies  that  he  thinks  are  good 
for  America's  children. 

"It  was  a  way  to  saying  thank  you'  to 
them  at  a  time  when  I  felt  more  needed  to 
be  done  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
problems  of  children  and  families  and  to 
enlist  the  support  of  Congress,"  said  Mr. 
Harris,  a  48-year-old  private  investor  who  is 
the  father  of  two  children.  His  wife.  Robie. 
is  an  author  of  children's  books. 

THE  year  of  the  CHILD 

Mr.  Harris  has  managed  to  raise  more 
than  $1  million  for  Kidspac.  and  now.  al- 
though he  disdains  taking  credit  himself,  he 
sees  a  bright  political  landscape  in  the  area 
of  child  care,  prenatal  health  and  early  edu- 
cation. 

"This  has  become  the  year  of  the  child." 
he  said.  "The  politicians  are  coming  aboard 
the  ark  in  droves." 

He  sees  them  arriving  two  by  two.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. He  reels  off  the  names  of  gover- 
nors and  mayors  around  the  country 
making  earnest  commitments  in  the  area. 
Governor  Cuomo  of  New  York  has  called 
for  a  "decade  for  children." 

One  of  Kidspac's  major  expenditures. 
$56,000  financed  a  nationwide  poll  of  1,201 
registered  voters  that  found  47  percent 
saying  that  a  candidate  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  early  childhood  issues  would  be  ap- 
pealing to  them.  The  response  was  even 
higher  among  voters  18  to  34  years  old  and 
Southerners  and  working  women  with  chil- 
dren under  10. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  has  a  doctorate  in  urban 
affairs  and  a  background  in  communica- 
tions, says  candidates  are  increasingly  seen 
and  photographed  around  children. 

"Aware  that  working  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  10  comprise  8  percent  of  the 
voting  electorate,"  Mr.  Harris  said,  "more 
and  more  candidates  are  showing  up  at  the 
office  gates." 

Such  attention  is  important  because,  in 
Mr.  Harris's  view,  the  free  market  system 
cannot  meet  the  needs  of  America's  children 
without  government  help. 

As  welcome  as  11-month-old  Jack  is  in  the 
headquarters  of  Kidspac.  for  example.  Mr. 
Harris  says  child  care  should  not  depend  on 
an  employer's  approval  or  the  readiness  of 
some  companies  to  provide  a  facility  for 
children  as  an  inducement  to  working  moth- 
ers." 

Government  resources  are  needed  for 
quality  day  care  and  that  requires  trained 
people  making  a  fair  wage."  he  said,  adding: 
"Investing  in  children  and  nurturing  and 
educating  them  into  the  next  century  is  not 
just  a  plank  in  a  political  platform.  It  is  the 
basic  foundation  of  our  society's  future." 

Arguing  that  attention  to  children's  issues 
also  makes  good  sense  from  an  economic 
viewpoint,  he  pulled  from  a  shelf  a  recent 
study  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  early  prevention  services 
like  childhood  immunization  or  supplemen- 
tal food  programs  save  the  Government 
money  by  averting  permanent  illness  or  dis- 
ability in  later  life. 

An  increasing  number  of  business  organi- 
zations are  recognizing  childhood  issues,  Mr. 
Harris  maintained.  Picking  up  another 
study,  this  one  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  he  said:  "Here's  a 
group  of  blue-chip  businessmen  urging  in- 
vesting heavily  in  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged because  we're  going  to  have  a  ter- 
rible time  meeting  the  demand  for  jobs  by 
the  turn  of  the  century." 


Important  union  groups  are  also  becoming 
involved,  he  said,  such  as  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. •'Fortunately,  the  ark  is  a  big  one." 
he  said. 

Mr.  Harris  has  no  easy  explanation  for 
what  he  calls  the  configuration  of  forces 
coming  together  on  early  childhood  ques- 
tions. "Maybe  it  is  the  gene  expressing 
itself,"  he  said. 

The  gene  factor  could  also  be  an  element 
in  the  creation  of  Kidspac. 

He  remembers  the  notion  of  a  political 
action  committee  for  children  came  to  him 
one  day  as  he  was  standing  on  the  steps 
with  his  father,  Irving  Harris.  The  older  Mr. 
Harris,  a  Chicago  businessman,  has  given 
generously  to  programs  benefitting  families. 
One  of  them  is  the  widely  watched  Beetho- 
ven Project,  aimed  at  helping  families  in  a 
low-income  housing  project  by  providing  ex- 
pectant mothers  with  prenatal  care,  and 
later  teaching  them  about  nutrition  and 
other  factors  to  aid  them  as  parents. 

Kidspac's  major  focus  is  also  on  such  pre- 
vention programs.  "We  believe  very  strong- 
ly."  William  Harris  said,  "that  it  makes  good 
politics,  good  economics  and  it's  good  for 
the  soul." 


NATIONAL  PEACE  OFFICERS' 
MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICE 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  weekend  the  Nation's  capital 
hosted  the  seventh  annual  "National 
Peace  Officers'  Memorial  Day  Serv- 
ice." 

This  important  service  is  held  annu- 
ally in  memory  of  those  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  the  previous  year.  During  1987, 
a  total  of  155  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  fell  prey  to 
violent  criminals.  Two  of  those— State 
troopers  Harry  L.  Henderson  and  Al- 
exander M.  Cochran  III— were  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

These  officers  volunteered  to  serve 
on  the  frontlines  of  an  increasingly 
dangerous  conflict— the  war  on  crime 
and  drugs.  It's  vital  that  we  remember 
their  sacrifice,  and  that  we  act  to  ease 
the  continued  suffering  of  their  family 
and  friends.  This  memorial  service  is 
an  important  part  of  that  effort,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  describing 
the  service  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  along  with  a  list  of  the 
155  officers  killed  last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ceremony  Honors  Officers  Who  Made 

•'Supreme  Sacrifice" 

(By  Lynne  Duke) 

The  hands  that  placed  red  carnations  on  a 
wreath  on  the  Ellipse  yesterday  were  un- 
steady. The  faces  of  those  bearing  the  flow- 
ers struggled,  most  without  success,  to  hold 
back  tears.  Some  kissed  the  flowers  as  they 
parted  with  them.  Some  held  tight  to  the 
hands  of  the  little  children  with  reddened 
noses  and  teary  eyes,  the  children  whose 
parents  are  gone. 

One  emotion  was  expressed  in  hundreds 
of  ways,  but  shared  by  all.  as  the  155  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  died  while  on  duty 


nationwide  last  year  were  remembered  by 
their  families,  their  colleagues.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James  S.  Brady  and 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III  on  the 
seventh  annual  National  Peace  Officers' 
Memorial  Day. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  part  of  National 
Police  Week,  was  not  only  for  the  deceased 
and  their  families. 

It  also  was  for  officers  who  continue  in 
thier  duties,  knowing  that  they  and  their 
families  could  be  next,  said  Vivian  Eney  of 
Silver  Spring. 

Eney's  husband.  Sgt.  Christopher  S.  Eney. 
was  the  first  U.S.  Capitol  Police  officer  to 
be  killed  on  duty  when  he  was  shot  acciden- 
tally by  a  fellow  officer  on  Aug.  24.  1984. 

She  is  a  member  of  COPS  (Concerns  of 
Police  Survivors),  which  sponsored  yester- 
day's ceremony  along  with  the  women's 
auxiliary  of  the  national  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police. 

"For  me  it's  also  honoring  today's  law  en- 
forcement heroes."  Eney  said. 

""As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  death  doesn't 
make  them  a  hero.  What  makes  them  a 
hero  is  the  fact  that  they're  walking  out  of 
the  academy,  they're  putting  on  a  gun. 
they're  wearing  the  badge.  And  in  this  day 
and  age  that  takes  a  lot  of  courage. 

""We  are  their  nightmare  come  true.  We 
are  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them  in  their  job,  and  yet  they're  willing  to 
come  here  and  to  participate  in  this  service 
and  to  grieve  with  us  knowing  full  well  that 
their  wife  or  their  parent  could  be  the  next 
one." 

In  1990,  the  annual  ceremony  will  move  to 
the  permanent  home  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Memorial,  which  is  to 
be  in  Judiciary  Square. 

The  memorial  will  cost  $5  million,  which 
is  being  raised  through  private  donations, 
said  Craig  Floyd,  president  of  the  memorial 
fund. 

Yesterday's  ceremony  was  attended  by 
about  7.000  officer;-  and  family  members 
representing  agencies  in  32  states,  the  Dis- 
trict and  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  according  to  organiz- 
ers. 

Among  the  dead  who  were  honored  were 
six  officers  from  the  District.  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Brady,  who  received  near-fatal  injuries 
when  he  was  shot  in  the  1981  assassination 
attempt  on  President  Reagan,  urged  the 
families  in  a  brief,  halting  speech  from  his 
seal  to  take  pride  in  the  officers'  lives  and 
"solace  in  the  fact  that  we  will  never  forget 
their  supreme  sacrifice." 

After  each  name  was  called  and  each  car- 
nation was  placed  on  the  wreath,  each 
family  received  "The  Supreme  Sacrifice 
Medal  of  Honor "  from  Meese.  who  shook 
family  members'  hands  and  offered  words  of 
encouragement. 

Emma  Taylor  of  Chicago,  whose  husband, 
Robert  L.  Taylor.  44.  a  superintendent  of 
the  Pontiac  Correctional  Center  in  Illinois, 
was  stabbed  to  death  in  the  prison  on  Sept. 
3.  1987.  said  she  was  not  sure  whether  at- 
tending the  ceremony  was  a  good  idea. 

As  she  spoke,  she  stood  in  a  long  line  to 
greet  Brady. 

"I  really  had  mixed  emotions  about 
coming  because  I  didn't  know  what  to 
expect.  I  didn't  know  if  I  would  be  able  to 
get  anything  out  of  it.  what  it  would  really 
do  for  me  personally.  And  I've  gotten  that 
and  so  much  more  out  of  just  finding  people 
that  understand  what  I'm  going  through, 
and  I've  made  so  many  wonderful  friends 
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James  L.  Gordon.  41.  was 

D  home  Dec.  14  by  a  Prince 

police  corporal  who  was  in- 

break-in  and  mistook  Gordon 


ALABAMA 

Alcuri,    Elizabeth    S.    Cobb, 
Eiutton,  George  T.  Herring,  John 


ARIZONA 

Begiy.  John  E.  Bradshaw,  George 
Stev  ;n  Garibay.  Bruce  A.  Petersen. 
Stanl  By,  Ricahrd  C.  White. 


CALIFORNIA 

Anderson,  Terry  W.  Autrey, 

I  randt,  Lonnie  G.  Brewer,  Keith 

Roosevelt  Ferrell.  James  D.  Ket- 

W.  Libolt.  Manuel  Lopez,  Jr.. 

Marshall,   Robert   A.   Medina, 

Pigliotti,  Mark  Taylor,  Benjamin 


Charles 
Michael  A 
B.  Parley, 
chum,  John 
Randall   L. 
James  H 
W.  Worcester 

COLORADO 

Charles  A  Fry,  Edward  Hockom.  Stephen 
P.  Miller,  Di  niel  R.  Stillwell,  James  E.  Wier. 

CONNECTICUT 

Daniel  S.  llTasson. 

DELAWARE 

David  B.  lulling. 

FLORIDA 

Waymon  b.  Allen.  Kenneth  S.  Baldwin, 
Ray  L.  Bames,  Frederick  T.  Clark,  Sr 
Grover  C.  C  ooper.  III,  Fred  Griffis,  Ronald 
R.  Grogan,  Gerald  D.  Johnson,  Donna  M. 
MUler,  Robsrt  Nicoi,  Jr.,  Timothy  Pollard 
Jeffrey  N.  1  Litchey,  Sr..  Stephen  Rouse,  La- 
veme  D.  Sc  lulz.  Richard  Tingley,  James  A. 
Wouters,  Jeffrey  D.  Young, 

GEORGIA 

Willie   D.   Cameron,   Walter  L.   Harden, 
Bruce  WUliJord, 

HAWAII 

Troy  L.  Bkrbosa.  David  N.  Ronk. 


ILLINOIS 

Gregory  R.  Edwards,  William  Morrison, 
Jr.,  John  M.  Sack,  Lee  Seward,  Robert  L. 
Taylor. 

INDIANA 

W.  Kevin  Artz,  Omega  Graham,  John  E. 
Hatfull. 

KENTUCKY 

Robert  C.  Banker. 

LOUISIANA 

Richard  J.  Davidson,  Thomas  M.  Phillips. 

MAINE 

Jeffrey  L.  Bull. 

MARYLAND 

John  E.  Sawa,  Larry  E.  Small. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Roy  Sergei. 

MICHIGAN 

Andre  Barksdale.  James  E.  Boland,  Albert 
O.  DeSmet.  Daniel  J.  Dubiel,  John  J.  Fitzpa- 
trick,  Richard  Fortin,  Clay  Hoover,  Ira 
Parker,  Linda  J.  Smith. 

MISSISSIPPI 

David  B.  Ladner. 

MISSOURI 

Henry  C.  Bruns.  RusseU  W.  Harper,  Ken- 
neth J.  KoeUer.  Jr.,  Charles  A.  LaRew. 

NEBRASKA 

Craig  D.  Dodge. 

NEW  JERSEY 

William  F.  Brey,  Lester  Guischard,  Theo- 
dore Moos,  Patricia  E.  Quinn. 

NEW  MEXICO 

John  A.  Carrillo.  Joe  R.  Silva. 

NEW  YORK 

James  Chiverton,  David  R.  Clark,  Thomas 
J.  Consorte.  Robert  G.  Dunning,  Robert  S. 
Insalaco.  Samuel  A.  Johnson,  A.  Paul 
Kurdys.  Francis  J.  Lasala,  Louis  L.  Miller, 
Jr.,  Myron  Parker,  Michael  Reldy.  George 
Scheu.  Harold  E.  Vanderhoef,  Robert  E. 
Venable. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Robert  L.  Smith. 

OHIO 

Paul  Durkin,  Robert  L.  Elliott.  Clifford  W. 
George,  Jeffrey  M.  Phegley. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  Dillon.  John  H.  Kerr.  David  C. 
WUliams. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Clinton  W.  Crawford.  William  D.  McCar- 
thy, Lynn  R.  Sutter. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Otis  Grler,  Sr.,  Donald  R.  Hayes.  Robert 
P.  Perry.  Jr. 

TEXAS 

Wesley  S.  Alford.  Joseph  D.  Bock,  Benito 
E.  Bravo,  Melvin  K.  Drum,  Maria  M. 
Groves,  Patrick  L.  Grun,  Stanley  K.  Guffey, 
George  W.  Raffleld,  Jr.,  Ronald  D.  Slockett. 
Dale  C.  Stiles,  Janice  M.  Vanderveer. 

UTAH 

Jackson  D.  Elmer,  Wade  A.  Hansen.  Gerry 
L.  Ivie. 

VIRGINIA 

Alexander  M.  Cochran  III.  Harry  L.  Hen- 
derson. 

WASHINGTON 

James  S.  Gain.  Clifford  R.  Hansell,  Wil- 
liam J.  Hef feman.  John  R.  Saxerud. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

William  H.  Phillips. 


WISCONSIN 

Dennis  J.  Gorlewskl.  WaUace  L.  Larson, 
Roger  A.  Sterling.  John  J.  StoU.  James  E. 
Stoltenow. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 

Arthur  L.  Cash.  David  L.  Crater.  James 
Gordon.  John  R.  McCravey,  Jude  P. 
O'Dowd.  Robert  Remington.  James  D. 
Taylor,  Raymond  J.  Stastny. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Robert  Wilson  Santos  Lopez,  Albert  Al- 
vardo  Velez. 

"Well  served  peace  officer. 
May  you  rest  in  peace. " 
In  1987.  155  law  enforcement  officers  gave 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
to  protect  oui-  Nation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6.  1988.  Congressman  Floyd 
Spence  of  South  Carolina  underwent  a 
double-lung  transplant  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  Medical  Center  in 
Jaclcson.  MS.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
report  to  his  many  friends  in  the 
Senate  that  he  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  recovering  from  this  ex- 
traordinary medical  procedure. 

During  his  nine  terms  in  Congress. 
Floyd  Spence  has  often  served  as  a 
conferee  on  armed  services  legislation. 
Those  Senators  who  have  served  as 
conferees  with  him  have  recognized 
that  he  is  a  capable  advocate  of  a 
strong  national  defense  for  this 
Nation.  Congressman  Spence  has  risen 
in  seniority  to  become  the  second 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  pow- 
erful House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sea- 
power  and  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials. He  has  distinguished  himself  as 
an  authority  on  national  security  and 
is  a  lecturer  on  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism in  the  world. 

As  the  dean  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Congressman  Spence  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  his  fellow 
South  Carolinians.  The  fact  that  he  is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  is  indicative  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  President.  Congressman  Spence 
has  exhibited  great  courage  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  Even  though  his  con- 
dition has  meant  that  he  has  had  to 
endure  great  physical  pain  and  dis- 
comfort, he  has  admirably  performed 
his  official  duties  and  maintained  a 
high  voting  attendance  record, 

Floyd  Spence  has  always  exhibited 
courage.  In  1962,  he  was  the  first  of- 
ficeholder in  South  Carolina  to 
change  from  the  Democratic  to  the 
Republican  Party.  Through  tireless  ef- 
forts. Congressman  Spence  helped  to 
pioneer  the  development  of  the  two- 
party  system  in  our  home  State. 

Mr,  President,  Floyd  Spence  Is  an 
able    Congressman,    a    distinguished 


statesman,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  great 
American.  I  am  sure  that  many  in  this 
Chamber  join  me  in  wishing  him  a 
speedy  recovery.  I  look  forward  to  his 
return  to  the  Halls  of  Congress. 


NICARAGUA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
welcomed  more  than  I  the  signing  of  a 
cease-fire  between  the  Contras  and 
Sandinistas  2  months  ago.  It  was  the 
first  real  sign  that  the  war  was  coming 
to  an  end. 

In  accord  with  that  agreement,  and 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  the 
peace  process.  Congress  approved  $34 
million  in  genuine  humanitarian  aid, 
half  for  the  Contras  and  half  fr  c  lil- 
dren  injured  in  the  war.  plus  $i.  .lil- 
lion  to  monitor  compliance. 

That  legislation  is  very  specific. 
Under  it.  the  aid  is  to  be  delivered  only 
through  neutral  organizations,  and  ad- 
ministered consistent  with  the  Sapoa 
cease-fire  agreement.  That  means  that 
the  aid  may  only  be  delivered  to  Con- 
tras in  cease-fire  zones  inside  Nicara- 
gua. It  gives  the  Verification  Commis- 
sion sole  authority  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  the  program. 

The  law  also  states  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  is  that  the  aid  to  be  used 
is  to  further  the  peace  negotiations. 
No-where  does  it  say  that  the  purpose 
Is  to  keep  the  Contras  viable  as  a  mili- 
tary force  so  they  can  resume  the  war. 

I  voted  for  this  aid  because  I  feel 
that  if  administered  according  to  the 
law,  it  would  give  the  Contras  incen- 
tive to  negotiate  a  settlement,  while 
making  clear  to  their  leadership  that 
there  will  be  no  more  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States. 

But  after  several  briefings  by  AID.  I 
am  increasingly  concerned  that  the 
law  is  not  being  followed.  Daily,  it  is 
more  and  more  obvious  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  ignoring  the  stated 
Intent  of  Congress. 

There  are  disturbing  signs  the  ad- 
ministration is  using  this  aid  in  a  last 
ditch  attempt  to  keep  the  Contras  to- 
gether as  a  fighting  force. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  already  started  delivering 
aid  directly  to  the  Contras  in  Hondu- 
ras, even  though  the  law  and  the 
Sapoa  agreement  say  It  must  go 
through  neutral  organizations  accept- 
able to  both  sides  to  Contras  gathered 
in  cease-fire  zones  inside  Nicaragua. 

Already,  more  than  300  tons  of  food 
and  clothing  have  been  delivered  in 
Honduras.  That  clothing,  incidently.  is 
military  uniforms.  Eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  food  have  been  air  dropped 
by  a  company  that  until  3  months  ago 
was  delivering  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. I  would  hardly  call  that  neutral 
delivery  system. 

Now  AID  is  giving  the  Contra  leader- 
ship cash.  $330,000  per  month  has  al- 
ready been  given  to  Contra  families  in 
Miami,  Tegulcigalpa  and  Costa  Rica. 


How  is  that  consistent  with  the  law?  I 
know  I  didn't  vote  to  give  money  to 
Contra  fatcats  in  Miami,  and  I  don't 
think  a  lot  of  other  Senators  did 
either. 

An  additional  undisclosed  amount, 
reported  in  the  press  to  be  as  much  as 
$450,000  per  month  in  cordobas.  is 
being  given  to  Individual  Contras 
inside  Nicau-agua.  How  can  we  possibly 
know  how  this  money  is  being  spent? 
How  can  the  Verification  Commission 
set  up  by  the  Sapoa  agreement  moni- 
tor what  is  done  with  this  money? 

The  law  only  authorizes  aid  to  Con- 
tras in  cease-fire  zones  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  peace  process. 

Cease-fire  zones  have  not  been  for- 
mally established.  But  most  of  the 
Contras  are  already  in  zones  tentative- 
ly agreed  to  by  the  negotiators.  The 
Sandinistas  have  said  they  will  allow 
immediate  delivery  of  aid  to  these 
zones  by  the  International  Red 
Cross— which  Congress  identified  in 
the  law  as  an  acceptable  organiza- 
tion—even though  the  permanent 
cease-fire  is  not  yet  final.  The  Contras 
say  No  *  •  •  they  do  not  like  the  Red 
Cross. 

If  the  Contras  do  not  like  the  law 
and  do  not  go  to  cease-fire  zones,  they 
do  not  get  this  aid.  The  law  is  abso- 
lutely clear  on  that  point. 

OAS  Secretary  General  Soares,  one 
of  two  members  of  the  Verification 
Commission,  has  said  publicly  that  the 
deliveries  in  Honduras  violate  the 
cease-fire  agreement.  The  administra- 
tion does  not  like  Mr.  Soares'  position, 
so  it  just  ignores  him. 

This  picking  and  choosing  by  the  ad- 
ministration until  it  hears  what  it 
wants  is  outrageous.  That  is  why  we 
wrote  the  law  so  strictly.  AID  is  not 
doing  what  Congress  specified  in  writ- 
ing. It  is  one  more  example  of  this  ad- 
ministration swimming  against  the 
tide  in  Central  America. 

And,  according  to  the  press  the  CIA 
is  still  running  the  Contras.  The 
Washington  Times  has  a  report  that 
the  CIA  was  behind  the  expulsion  of 
some  dissident  Contras  by  the  Hon- 
durans  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  This 
report  indicates  the  CIA  is  helping 
quash  all  opposition  to  ex-Somocista 
Guard  Colonel,  Enrique  Bermudez.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  May  16, 
1988,  edition  of  the  Washington  Times 
entitled  "Resistance  Leaders  Struggle 
to  Heal  Rift." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  While  the  administra- 
tion again  evades  the  law  and  under- 
mines the  chances  for  peace,  the  peace 
talks  have  been  virtually  drowned  out 
by  recriminations  and  accusations  of 
bad  faith  by  both  sides. 

The  cease-fire  expires  in  2  weeks. 
The  Sandinistas'  offer  to  extend  it  has 


not  been  accepted  by  the  Contras.  The 
administration  ought  to  make  some 
home  truths  clear  to  the  Contra  lead- 
ership pretty  fast: 

F^rst,  this  war  is  over  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  The  Con- 
tras had  better  negotiate  while  they 
have  something  left  to  negotiate  with. 

Second,  the  aid  Congress  approved 
must  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  law— even  by  an  administra- 
tion which  has  a  record  of  evading  the 
law  when  it  comes  to  Central  America. 

I  want  to  be  absolutely  clear.  The 
administration  will  continue  its  cur- 
rent pattern  of  evasion  of  the  will  of 
Congress  only  over  the  strenuous  and 
repeated  objections  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  protest  now  and  I  will 
keep  protesting  how  the  administra- 
tion is  applying  the  law  we  passed  in 
March. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  wants 
peace  and  a  decent  political  settlement 
in  Central  America,  I  am  just  as  an- 
gered by  recent  actions  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas which  endanger  this  fragile 
chance  for  peace. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  San- 
dinistas have  ordered  the  leading  non- 
government radio  station  and  the  writ- 
ten press  to  stop  criticizing  the  govern- 
ment. Either  the  Sandinistas  have  for- 
gotten that  just  3  months  ago  at 
Sapoa  they  promised  to  permit  "unre- 
stricted freedom  of  expression."  or 
they  don't  know  what  free  expression 
means. 

This  heavy-handed  action  comes  just 
2  weeks  after  Interior  Minister  Borges 
reportedly  ordered  the  country's  best- 
known  radio  news  director  to  his  home 
and  began  punching  him.  shouting 
that  his  programs  were  inciting  vio- 
lence and  insurrection. 

More  than  30  people  were  arrested 
this  month  by  Sandinista  authorities 
for  trying  to  demonstrate  in  support 
of  construction  workers  on  a  hunger 
strike  protesting  low  wages. 

Finally,  there  are  reports  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  back-peddling  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  Miskito  Indians, 
who  have  been  seeking  a  separate 
peace  agreement  with  the  government. 

Sandinista  sincerity  in  the  peace 
process  will  be  shown  by  whether  they 
are  willing  to  allow  genuine  freedom 
of  expression,  to  accept  real  political 
participation  by  the  opposition,  and  to 
recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of  Ni- 
caragua's Indian  minorities. 

I  recognize  the  sad  history  of  United 
States-Nicaraguan  relations,  and  the 
heavy  burden  this  country  bears  for 
the  Somoza  dictactorship  and  the 
Contra  war. 

But  nations  cannot  live  in  the  past. 
We  must  move  forward.  The  Sandinis- 
tas must  understand  that  how  they 
deal  with  fundamental  issues  of  civil 
and  political  rights  will  materially 
affect  their  future  relations  with  the 
United     States,     whoever     succeeds 
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Exhibit  1 


Washington  Times.  May  16, 
1988] 


can  get  this  under  control,  you 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end" 
backed  insurgency  against  Nicar- 
govemment,  predicted  one 
leader, 
lad  problems  before,  but  noth- 
rhis  is  fatal," 
ifember    resistance    directorate 
hours  on  Friday.  Saturday 
yesterday  seeking  a  solution  to 
did  not  seem  to  have  moved 
an  accord, 
a  proposal  on  the  table,  but 
tell  you,"  a  rebel  official  said 
don't  know  how  likely  it  is 
accepted.  That's  what  we're 
out." 

;re  inside  the  meeting  room 

ing  but  cordial.  "Saturday's 

the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 

■tesistance,"  one  official  said. 

omething  ugly,  no?  No  matter 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is 

imagine." 

between  military  chief  Enri- 

a   former   National   Guard 

the  late  Nicaraguan  dictator 

and  a  group  of  young 

who  want  to  replace  him. 

surfaced   three  weeks  ago.   al- 

I  jots  go  back  at  least  to  1984. 

commanders  say  Mr.  Bermu- 

ily  inept  and  tolerates  corrup- 

rights  abuses  among  his 
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Mr.  Bermudez  is  not  removed. 
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In  the  middle  of  this  situ- 
one  rebel  official  over  the 
.  say  they're  at  the  very  top. 
as  though  the  resistance  direc- 
nbthing  to  say  about  this  at  all. " 
erupted  publicly  in  the  middle  of 
negotiations   between   the 
Nicaragua's  ruling  Sandinista  Na- 
Liberi  tion  Front,  and  the  peace  talks 
fi  r gotten  now. 

rebel  officials  didn't  even 

that  Nicaragua's  Assistant 

Minister  Victor  Hugo  Tinoco  was 

this  morning  to  try  to  work 

place  for  the  next  round  of 
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The  Sandinistas  proposed  over  the  week- 
end that  a  fourth  round  of  truce  talks  with 
the  rebels  be  held  May  25  to  28  in  Managua. 
Nicaragua's  capital.  Nicaraguan  Defense 
Minister  Humberto  Ortega  warned  that  if 
the  60-day  cease-fire  that  expires  May  31  is 
not  extended,  "we  will  launch  actions  of  a 
scope  never  seen  in  this  war". 

"Obviously,  we  can't  negotiate  anything 
with  the  Sandinistas  until  we  get  this  other 
situation  under  control,"  a  rebel  official 
said. 

The  proportions  of  the  crisis  have  expand- 
ed steadily  since  mid-April,  but  over  the 
past  five  days  the  confrontation  has  seemed 
to  be  spinning  out  of  control. 

On  Thursday.  Honduras  arrested  and  de- 
ported Diogenes  Hernandez  ("Comman- 
dante  Fernando  ")  the  last  senior  dissident 
rebel  officer  remaining  in  that  country. 
Seven  others  were  expelled  two  weeks  ago. 

Several  rebel  officials  here— some  of  them 
who  support  the  dissidents  and  some  who 
don't— immediately  predicted  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Mr.  Hernandez  would  have  disas- 
trous consequences. 

"This  leaves  the  dissident  troops  in  Hon- 
duras under  the  command  of  junior  officers 
who  are  a  lot  more  militant,  and  a  lot  less 
experienced  in  politics,"  said  one  official. 
"[Mr.  Hernandez]  had  been  around,  and  he 
understood  political  consequences  of  things. 
These  younger  officers  are  more  likely  to 
start  shooting  when  things  didn't  go  well. 
God  knows  what  is  likely  to  happen. " 

The  dire  predictions  were  almost  immedi- 
ately fulfilled  on  Friday,  when  Mr.  Bermu- 
dez announced  plans  to  go  to  the  resistance 
base  in  Yamales,  Honduras,  where  a  large 
number  of  dissident  rebel  troops  are 
camped.  Dissident  officers  there  threatened 
to  take  Mr.  Bermudez  hostage  if  he  tried  to 
enter  the  camp. 

Mr.  Bermudez  did  not  enter  the  Yamales 
camp,  although  reports  here  differ  as  to 
whether  he  was  physically  blocked  from  the 
camp  or  simply  changed  his  mind  after  he 
heard  the  threats  from  the  dissidents. 
Either  way.  rebel  officials  here  say  he  is 
holed  up  near  Yamales  with  several  Hondu- 
ran military  officials,  mapping  out  his  next 
move. 

"There  was  active  disobedience  to  Bermu- 
dez among  the  troops  over  the  weekend, " 
said  one  rebel  official.  "He  doesn't  control 
any  troops  anymore." 

Rebel  officials  here  are  increasingly  angry 
about  the  degree  of  support  that  U.S.  offi- 
cials are  offering  Mr.  Bermudez.  They  were 
furious  last  week  when  they  learned  that 
the  CIA  had  told  Honduran  authorities  to 
expel  the  dissident  commanders. 

That  revelation  came  during  a  meeting  in 
Tegucigalpa  last  week  between  Honduran 
officials,  CIA  officers,  and  rebel  political  of- 
ficials trying  to  mediate  the  split  within 
their  combat  forces. 

Nicaraguan  Resistance  leaders  tolc!  the 
Hondurans  the  expulsions  had  complicated 
their  problems. 

"You  know  why  we  expelled  them? "  one 
of  the  Hondurans  replied.  'Because  they"— 
he  gestured  to  the  CIA  officers— "told  us 
to." 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro.  a  rebel  political 
director  who  was  attending  the  meeting, 
was  so  astonished  his  jaw  dropped  op>en,  ac- 
cording to  sources  here.  "I'm  sorry,  I  didn't 
hear  you, "  he  told  the  Honduran.  "What 
did  you  say?" 

The  Honduran  official  repeated  his  state- 
ment, and  the  CIA  officers  did  not  deny  it, 
the  sources  said. 

Of  the  five-member  rebel  political  direc- 
torate. Mr.  Chamorro  is  now  said  to  be  the 


most  fiercely  opposed  to  Mr.  Bermudez.  He 
has  told  some  rebel  officials  he  will  resign  if 
Mr.  Bermudez  is  not  removed. 


ANTI-TAKEOVER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  many  of  my  colleagues  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  anti-takeover  legisla- 
tion of  1988  which  is  presently  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  awaiting  action. 

To  be  truthful,  I  had  heard  many  of 
my  colleagues,  especially  those  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  discuss  this  legis- 
lation recently  and  speak  of  the  need 
for  it.  Several  of  them  have  urged  me 
to  become  a  cosponsor.  However,  quite 
frankly  it  was  only  when  I  woke  up 
one  day  in  Arkansas  and  read  of  a  hos- 
tile takeover  attempt  being  waged 
against  a  fine  Arkansas  company  that 
I  really  began  to  understand  the  real 
need  for  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Arkansas  Best  Corp..  was  founded  in 
Fort  Smith,  AR.  in  1935  and  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  truck- 
ing firms  in  the  United  States.  It  em- 
ploys 1,800  people  in  the  Fort  Smith 
area  alone  and  11,350  nationwide.  Not 
only  does  ABC  contribute  $76.5  mil- 
lion in  wages  to  the  Arkansas  economy 
each  year  and  over  $3.5  million  in  cor- 
porate taxes,  it  is  a  company  that  ex- 
emplifies the  term  corporate  "good  cit- 
izen." 

Appearing  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, the  New  York-based  takeover 
group  ironically  calls  itself  "Razorback 
Acquisition".  It  has  already  an- 
nounced that  if  it  gains  control,  it  will 
immediately  sell  off  two  major  parts 
of  the  existing  company.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  will  eventually  lead  to 
closure  or  cutbacks  and  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  jobs  not  only  in  Arkansas 
but  nationwide. 

Even  if  the  takeover  bid  is  not  suc- 
cessful, ABC  will  have  lost  millions  of 
dollars  in  its  efforts  to  avert  the  take- 
over attempt— money  that  could  have 
been  more  wisely  invested  in  expan- 
sion and  job  creation. 

I  know  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation will  probably  not  directly  bene- 
fit ABC.  It  may  too  late.  However,  it 
can  help  many  companies  like  it,  and 
the  communities  in  which  these  com- 
panies exist. 

Hostile  takeover  attempts  can  ad- 
versely affect  three  major  groups  of 
people:  The  employees  who  stand  to 
lose  jobs,  pensions,  benefits,  and  the 
amenities  which  come  from  working 
for  a  smaller,  more  locally  controlled 
company;  the  community  which  bene- 
fits from  not  only  the  job  base,  but 
also  from  the  community  contribu- 
tions a  company  can  make;  and  the 
consumer  who  loses  everytime  a  larger 
company  absorbs  a  smaller  one  and  re- 
duces the  competition  in  the  market 
place. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  corporate 
takeovers  that  it  is  the  "little  guy" 
that  suffers.  Business  Week  estimates 


that  corporate  mergers  have  cost  more 
than  500,000  jobs  nationwide  over  the 
past  3  years.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  which  oversees  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  I  have  become 
more  and  more  concerned  about  the 
effect  that  closures,  mergers,  and 
buyouts  have  on  employees  who  have 
built  up  pensions  with  companies  that 
are  taken  over. 

But  lest  I  sound  provincial,  and  as  if 
I  am  only  worried  about  how  we  in  Ar- 
kansas are  affected  by  such  takeovers, 
let  me  reemphasize  the  danger  the 
American  consumer  faces  as  competi- 
tion is  reduced  and  control  of  major 
companies  becomes  concentrated  in 
fewer  and  fewer  hands.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  bankruptcies  and 
business  failures  nationwide  which 
have  resulted  from  ill-financed  and  de- 
structive takeover  attempts. 

I  am  pleased  to  become  associated 
with  this  bill  to  join  Chairman  Prox- 
MiRE  as  a  cosponsor  and  hope  the 
Senate  will  move  to  its  consideration 
as  soon  as  we  have  completed  our  work 
on  the  INF  Treaty. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  summary  of  the  legislation  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 

The  bill  includes  provisions  which  would: 

—Require  any  person  who  acquires  more 
than  5%  of  the  stock  of  a  company  to  file 
the  necessary  disclosure  statement  with  the 
SEC  within  5  days  of  the  purchase  (rather 
than  10  days  as  required  under  current  law), 
and  prohibit  a  buyer  from  making  further 
purchases  until  the  disclosure  statement  is 
filed. 

—Require  more  details  in  the  disclosure 
statement  than  under  current  law,  including 
a  list  of  other  large  stockholders  with  whom 
the  acquisition  was  discussed  during  the  30 
days  prior  to  the  disclosure  and  detailed  in- 
formation on  how  the  buyer  is  financing  the 
purchase. 

—Require  the  buyer  to  disclose  whether 
the  purchase  is  for  passive  investment  pur- 
poses or  to  control  the  company.  The  bill 
also  beefs  up  penalties  for  failure  to  proper- 
ly disclose. 

—Extend  the  minimum  tender  offer 
period  from  20  days  under  current  law  to  35 
days,  and  where  an  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plan  controls  10%  or  more  of  the  com- 
pany, extend  the  period  an  additional  60 
days  to  allow  the  employees  time  to  make  a 
competing  offer. 

—Protect  employee  pension  plans  during 
takeover  of  a  company,  increase  penalties 
for  insider  trading,  and  allow  a  company  to 
recover  "greenmail,"  the  profits  that  are 
many  times  realized  by  corporate  raiders 
simply  by  making  a  takeover  threat. 

The  basic  goal  of  the  legislation  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  SEC,  management, 
shareholders,  and  communities  know  the 
intent  of  a  buyer  and  have  time  to  assess 
the  merits  of  a  transaction,  and  to  protect 
the  workers  and  those  others  who  often 
suffer  as  the  result  of  takeovers  by  corpo- 
rate raiders. 


DOD  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  in 
approving  the  Defense  Department 
authorization  bill,  the  Senate  will  take 
two  steps  which  are  especially  impor- 
tant to  my  constituents  in  Maryland. 

First,  it  will  extend  the  deadline  for 
destruction  of  the  U.S.  Army's  mus- 
tard gas  stockpile  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  and  seven  other  sites  around 
the  country  by  3  years,  from  1994  to 
1997. 

Earlier  this  year  I  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  deadline  because  I 
felt  that  the  Army  should  take  all  the 
time  it  needed  to  dispose  of  these  dan- 
gerous chemical  stocks  in  a  judicious 
and  fail-safe  manner.  The  stakes  are 
too  important  to  rush  the  disposal  of 
these  toxins,  and  the  citizens  near  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  have  a 
right  to  be  consulted,  informed,  and 
protected  during  this  process.  I'm  very 
pleased  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee agreed  and  included  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill. 

Second.  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
Senator  Warner's  amendment  to  ban 
any  electromagnetic  pulse  program 
[Empress]  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area.  Last  year  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution the  Congress  included  language, 
which  I  had  proposed,  prohibiting  any 
Empress  testing  in  the  bay.  In  my 
view,  and  the  view  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  this  language  im- 
poses a  permanent  ban  on  Empress 
testing  in  the  bay. 

Senator  Warner's  language  under- 
lines our  concern  over  the  effects  of 
this  new,  exotic  testing  and  restates 
the  ban  contained  in  the  continuing 
resolution. 


NO  TO  THE  DEFENSE  BILL 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  the 
fiscal  year  1989  Defense  authorization 
bill,  S.  2355,  since  it  lacks  any  mean- 
ingful arms  control  provisions  and 
funds  nuclear  weapons  development 
programs  that  would  undermine  and 
degrade  our  national  security  in  the 
long  run. 

All  of  the  sensible  and  modest  arms 
control  amendments  to  the  Defense 
authorization  bill  failed.  Very  modest 
reductions  in  the  bloated  and  wasteful 
SDI  program  budget  failed.  Efforts  to 
include  interim  restraint  on  the  num- 
bers of  MIRV'd  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles failed,  although  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  agreed 
to  seek  interim  restraint  in  conference. 
The  amendments  to  reduce  the 
threshold  for  nuclear  test  explosions 
to  5  kilotons  failed,  as  did  the  amend- 
ment to  transfer  $500  million  from  the 
MX  rail  garrison  to  conventional 
forces. 

While  I  cannot  support  S.  2355  in  its 
present  form.  I  may  vote  for  the  com- 
promise bill  coming  out  of  conference, 
since  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 


have  agreed  to  some  modest  arms  con- 
trol measures.  They  agreed  to  cut  the 
SDI  funding  to  the  $3.5  billion  range, 
still  far  more  than  could  be  justified, 
considering  that  even  the  Defense  De- 
partment now  admits  that  the  best  we 
could  expect  would  be  a  partial,  leaky 
defense  for  the  forseeable  future,  but 
a  small  cut,  nonetheless.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  funding  level  in  the  range  of 
$2  billion  is  the  most  that  could  be  jus- 
tified for  SDI  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  United  States  with  options 
should  the  Soviet  Union  ever  attempt 
to  build  a  nationwide  defense  system. 

The  other  body  did  pass  a  useful 
amendment  requiring  that  no  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  SDI  funds  be 
expended  on  preparation  for  early  de- 
ployment of  the  leaky  phase  1  system. 
I  urge  acceptance  of  this  provision  in 
conference. 

The  other  body  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  return  to  the 
numerical  sublimits  of  the  expired  and 
unratified  SALT-II  Treaty.  I  urge  our 
conferees  to  agree  to  interim  restraint 
at  these  limits. 

The  other  body  agreed  overwhelm- 
ingly to  cut  MX  rail  garrison  funding 
down  to  $100  million,  compared  to 
$700  million  in  our  bill.  Again,  I  urge 
reductions  in  this  destabilizing  weapon 
to  the  House  level. 

For  the  future,  we  must  make  dras- 
tic changes  in  our  military  budget.  We 
must  reevaluate  the  level  of  military 
spending,  and  we  must  change  our 
propensity  to  fund  every  new  nuclear 
weapon  system  that  science  can 
invent. 

While  the  dollar  level  of  this  year's 
military  spending  was  decided  at  the 
so-called  budget  summit  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  last 
December,  and  cannot  be  changed 
now,  it  is  far  in  excess  of  our  real  de- 
fense needs.  There  is  no  justification 
for  our  Nation's  unprecedented  peace- 
time military  spending  level,  a  level 
that  now  exceeds  the  budget  authority 
at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  our  military 
far  in  excess  of  any  real  defense  needs, 
but  many  of  the  development  projects 
in  the  nuclear  strategic  arena,  if  devel- 
oped and  deployed,  would  be  danger- 
ously destabilizing.  The  third  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  including  the 
nuclear-pumped  directed  energy  weap- 
ons, would  make  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  more  likely  in  the  future. 
Other  new  developments  such  as 
Earth  penetrating  warheads,  precision 
guided  manuevering  reentry  vehicles, 
and  weapons  to  track  down  and  kill 
mobile  missiles  would  be  destabilizing, 
giving  incentives  to  the  side  striking 
first  in  a  crisis. 

We  must  stop  this  qualitative  or 
technological  arms  race.  We  must 
work  diligently  to  stop  all  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  both  underground 
explosions  and  flight  testing  of  deliv- 
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UNITED  STATES-ALUED  BURDEN 
SHARING 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  Federal  budgetary  con- 
straints upon  America's  world-wide 
commitment  to  freedom  and  security. 
As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  I  took  the 
Senate  floor  on  March  31,  1988,  to  ad- 
dress the  specific  issue  of  United 
States-Allied  burden  sharing,  outlining 
my  thoughts  and  concerns  as  we  seek 
to  have  our  friends  and  allies  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  Asia  reach  a  consensus 
with  us  as  to  their  Increased  participa- 
tion in  the  common  defense  of  democ- 
racy. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  con- 
cerns over  the  burden  sharing  issue 
are  shared  by  many  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  by  senior  officials  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  State.  One  of  those 
concerned  officials  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ar- 
mitage.  In  fact,  Mr.  Armitage  was  re- 
cently in  Honolulu  for  a  meeting  with 
the  Pacific  Asian  Affairs  Council 
where  he  discussed  the  absolute  re- 
quirement that  our  friends  in  Asia 
begin  to  address  the  level  of  their  de- 
fense commitment.  As  the  Assistant 
Secretary  noted  in  his  remarks,  there 
is  a  growing  concern  in  the  Congress 
that  our  Pacific  allies,  especially  the 
Japanese,  must  devote  an  increased 
level  of  support  to  the  American  mili- 
tary forces  which  are  stationed  in 
their  country  for  the  defense  of  the 
Japanese  home  islands. 

Assistant  Secretary  Armitage's  re- 
marks are  very  insightful  and  most 
timely.  He  has  specifically  addressed 
the  very  heart  of  the  matter  and  has 
offered  very  constructive  criticism  of 
the  continuation  of  the  status  quo.  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  speech,  entitled  "America's 
International  Role:  The  Key  to  Our 
Security,"  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
America's  Interkational  Role:  The  Key  to 

Our  Security 
(Remarks   prepared   for   delivery   by   Hon. 
Richard  L.  Armitage.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  E>efense) 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  council  today. 
The  job  of  a  policy  official  in  the  Defense 
Department  is  to  help  Secretary  Carlucci 
maintain  our  International  defense  relation- 
ships and  security  policies  on  an  even  keel. 
Year  in,  year  out,  this  is  a  tall  order:  There 
are  always  crises  which  arise,  hotspots 
which  engage  our  attention,  and  Inevitable 
frictions  with  our  allies  which  need  to  be 
worked  on  and  worked  out.  One  essential 
thing  which  sustains  our  overall  policy 
abroad    is    the   support   of   the    American 


people,  and  the  Congress,  for  an  active  role 
of  responsible  U.S.  leadership  in  the  world 
community.  If  it  were  not  for  broad,  biparti- 
san support  for  our  International  role  since 
World  War  II.  the  world  today  would  be  far 
less  free,  secure  and  stable. 

Yet,  we  seem  to  be  at  one  of  those  times 
of  reassessment  and  transition  as  a  nation. 
A  popular  President  will  soon  complete 
eight  years  of  stewardship  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  newspapers,  journals,  book- 
shelves and  airwaves  are  abuzz  with  a  lively 
debate  over  America's  future  directions  in 
foreign  policy.  In  previous  election  years 
when  an  incumbent  left  the  Presidency, 
voting  sentiment  seemed  to  crystallize 
around  a  single  major  issue— the  agony  of 
Vietnam,  the  legacy  of  Watergate,  or  the 
frustration  of  the  Embassy  hostage  takeov- 
er in  Teheran. 

In  1988, 1  daresay,  among  the  issues  which 
stir  voters'  passions,  no  single  foreign  policy 
problem  stands  out  above  all  others.  With- 
out being  overly  political  about  it,  whether 
by  good  fortune  or  good  government,  or 
both,  the  United  States  today  does  not  find 
itself  in  the  grip  of  any  such  front-page 
crisis.  Good  news  hasn't  slowed  down  the 
debate— far  from  it.  Our  enduring  national 
concern  about  the  various  threats  posed  by 
communism,  terrorism,  drugs,  and  budget 
and  trade  deficits  have  merely  made  the 
debate  more  complicated— perhaps  too  com- 
plicated for  many  self-appointed  experts. 

We  Americans  are  a  nation  of  do-ers,  a 
restless  breed  always  looking  to  fix  things 
even  if,  as  Mark  Twain  would  say,  they 
•ain't  broke."  That  is  the  only  explanation  I 
can  find  for  the  view,  currently  gaining 
vogue,  that  the  time  has  come  to  reassess 
and  revise  all  of  the  alliance  commitments, 
responsibilities,  and  roles  which  the  United 
States  has  upheld  with  great  success  for  the 
past  four  decades.  I  am,  of  course,  delighted 
that  we  and  our  allies  find  ourselves  at 
peace  in  1988;  and  I  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty that  an  election  year  brings  for  a  vigor- 
ous discussion  of  the  goals  we  want  to 
pursue  abroad  through  the  1990s  in  order  to 
confer  the  blessings  of  peace,  freedom  and 
prosperity  on  citizens  of  the  twenty-first 
century.  Indeed,  that  is  what  brings  me  here 
today. 

However,  I  do  not  welcome  some  of  the 
things  I  am  reading  and  hearing  about  how 
America's  best  years  are  behind  her,  and 
how  our  post-war  leadership  role  is  destined 
to  come  to  an  end  in  the  coming  years.  I  get 
even  more  exercised  when  I  come  across 
some  of  the  snake-oil  foreign  policy  reme- 
dies being  prescribed  supposedly  to  help  the 
United  States  transition  gracefully  into  its 
sunset  years  as  a  major  world  power.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  challenge  and  rebut  the  new 
stream  of  negative  thinking  before  it  be- 
comes accepted  wisdom. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  heard  of,  or 
read,  the  best-selling  book  by  Yale  historian 
Paul  Kennedy,  entitled  "The  Rise  and  Pall 
of  the  Great  Powers."  A  survey  of  the  past 
five  hundred  years,  it  examines  the  states  or 
coalitions  of  states  which  rose  to  economic 
greatness,  how  their  economic  power  trans- 
lated into  political  power  and  military 
strength,  why  they  went  to  war.  why  the 
winners  won  and  the  losers  lost,  and  the 
consequences  of  their  national  policies- 
from  the  Ottomans  to  the  Hapsburgs,  to  Na- 
poleon, the  British  Empire,  Hitler  and  the 
Axis  powers,  and  to  the  United  States  in  the 
post-war  era. 

Professors  Kennedy's  thesis  is  that  states 
initially  become  great  in  the  marketplace  by 
producing  goods  far  more  efficiently  than 


anyone  else.  Success  leads  a  state  to  look 
outward  in  search  of  territories  to  provide 
new  resources  and  markets,  and  bigger  prof- 
its. 

He  says  that  economic  power  begets  mili- 
tary power,  and  at  some  point,  great  powers 
suffer  a  condition  he  calls  "Imperial  Over- 
stretch." When  they  see  their  economic  su- 
premacy fading  and  fear  new  powers  en- 
croaching on  their  extensive  networks  of  re- 
sources and  markets.  According  to  Kennedy, 
time  and  again  the  result  has  been  a  costly 
military  buildup  leading  to  war. 

He  contends  that  the  victor  in  great  power 
wars  has  consistently  been  the  side  with  the 
bigger  manufacturing  base,  more  skilled 
workers,  and  more  raw  materials— in  other 
words,  the  side  with  the  most  staying  power. 
At  times,  the  real  long-term  wirmer  has 
been  a  bystander  state  with  the  emerging 
technology  and  resources  necessary  to  surge 
ahead  of  the  exhausted  combatants  to 
become  the  next  great  power  and  renew  the 
cycle. 

Professor  Kennedy's  lesson  from  history? 
For  a  great  power  to  remain  great,  it  must 
keep  reinvesting  in  its  manufacturing  base, 
always  looking  ahead  to  the  next  generation 
of  technology:  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  resist  the  temptation  to  spend  scarce 
national  funds  on  military  missions  that 
may  have  outlived  their  utility  in  a  chang- 
ing world. 

It  is  a  provocative  thesis,  suggesting  some 
intriguing  patterns  and  parallels  connecting 
the  dominant  powers  over  an  enormous 
span  of  history.  But  Paul  Kennedy  has  gone 
a  step  further  in  his  book,  beyond  history 
and  into  the  realm  of  political  prescriptions, 
by  applying  his  view  of  the  past  to  the 
present  and  future.  He  sees  the  United 
States  today  clinging  to  a  network  of  mili- 
tary alliances  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  when  American  suprem- 
acy in  the  international  economy  was  at  its 
peak.  His  analysis  suggests  that  today  we 
are  making  the  wrong  investments  as  a 
nation. 

For  example,  in  East  Asia,  he  sees  the 
United  States  borrowing  Japan's  money  to 
pay  for  an  elaborate  post-war  security 
regime  that  allows  Japan  and  its  neighbors 
to  invest  their  own  funds  in  advanced  manu- 
facturing techniques  which,  in  turn,  are 
driving  American  producers  out  of  business. 
America's  defense  posture,  in  his  view,  is  ac- 
celerating our  fall  from  preeminence  and 
subsidizing  the  rise  of  Japan  and  the  newly- 
industrialized  countries  such  as  Korea. 

This  is  a  frightening  message  to  many 
Americans.  I  think  it's  the  wrong  message  to 
be  sending  to  the  American  people,  our 
allies  and  our  adversaries.  Paul  Kennedy 
has  some  novel  ideas  about  America:  but  I 
think  many  of  them  belong  in  a  novel,  not  a 
serious  discussion  of  our  Nation's  future. 

In  my  view,  the  great  power  era  ended  in 
1945  when  the  advent  of  nuclear  deterrence 
reduced  the  prospect  of  all-out  conventional 
war  between  the  world's  strongest  powers. 
The  last  of  the  old-style  powers— the  Soviet 
Union— is  now  entering  the  advanced  stages 
of  "imperial  overstretch;"  and  the  stretch- 
marks  are  showing  from  Afghanistan  to 
Poland. 

The  United  States  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  the  so-called  "great  powers"  of 
the  past  five  centuries.  We  are  not  an  ethni- 
cally-homogeneous nation  ruled  by  a  domi- 
nant leader  such  as  Napoleon,  Nicholas  I,  or 
Queen  Victoria.  No,  we  are  not  English,  or 
French,  or  Spanish,  or  Russian— or,  for  that 
matter,  Japanese,  Vietnamese,  or  Polyne- 
sian: We  are  all  these,  and  more.  Over  four 


million  of  our  citizens  trace  their  ancestry 
to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  People 
around  the  world  see  a  little  of  their  own 
blood  in  the  American  lineage,  and  this  is  a 
great  source  of  our  strength  and  legitimacy. 

Nor  does  American  foreign  policy  resem- 
ble the  hegemonic  exercise  of  imperial 
power  in  earlier  eras,  which  largely  consist- 
ed of  seizing  territory  and  exploiting  less-de- 
veloped societies.  When  the  American 
people  declared  independence  from  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  we  chose  to  govern  no  one  but 
ourselves.  That  is  why  other  societies  view 
America  more  readily  as  a  partner  than  a 
threat. 

We  could  have  conquered  Japan  and  West 
Germany  after  World  War  II  and  shackled 
them  politically  and  economically,  as  the 
Russians  did  with  the  areas  they  occupied. 
Instead,  we  helped  put  Japan  and  Germany 
on  their  feet  and  left  them  to  govern  them- 
selves—and yes,  to  prosper.  Free-world  alli- 
ances are  based  on  mutusil  consent  and  re- 
spect; we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  each 
other's  strength,  and  we  don't  need  any  Iron 
Curtains. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly  of  all. 
Americans  manage  their  affairs  in  a  revolu- 
tionary new  way,  by  historical  standards: 
We  have  a  democratic  system  of  self-govern- 
ment which  can  adapt  to  change  and  chal- 
lenge better  than  any  great  power  in  histo- 
ry. 

This  is  why  I  reject  the  current  wave  of 
pessimism  about  America's  future.  And  this 
is  why  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  out  as 
forcefully  as  I  can  before  misguided  ideas 
lead  to  destructive  actions.  Paul  Kennedy  is 
wrong  about  the  United  States,  and  so  are 
the  people  who  have  seized  upon  his  great 
power  theory  as  a  rallying  cry  to  bash  our 
allies  and  roll  back  our  overseas  defense  pos- 
ture in  the  mistaken  belief  that  this  will 
make  America  more  competitive. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  purpose  and  the 
benefits  of  American  alliances  and  overseas 
deployments  are  being  misrepresented  in 
the  current  debate.  We  do  not  keep  55,000 
forces  in  Japan  and  40,000  forces  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  a  favor  to  our  allies.  We 
are  abroad  to  protect  mutual  interests. 
Moreover,  the  defense  of  our  own  territory 
is  based  on  forward  deployment  of  forces. 

The  United  States  has  a  fundamental  na- 
tional interest  in  a  stable  East  Asia  region. 
No  one  in  this  room  needs  to  be  reminded 
what  kind  of  price  was  paid  when  deter- 
rence broke  down  on  the  Korean  peninsula 
in  1950. 

Yet,  listen  to  this  letter  which  Secretary 
Carlucci  recently  received  from  a  Member 
of  Congress.  It  said,  and  I  quote:  "A  growing 
number  of  the  American  people  feel  abused 
by  our  allies.  They  feel  that  we  spend  a 
much  greater  portion  of  our  wealth  on  the 
common  defense;  that  we  have  too  large  a 
number  of  soldiers  stationed  on  their  terri- 
tory; and  that  the  allies  use  the  money  they 
save  on  defense  to  subsidize  their  trade,  cre- 
ating our  enormous  trade  deficit." 

The  author  is  addressing  the  topical  issue 
of  burdensharing,  and  undoubtedly  has 
Japan  in  mind,  among  others.  So  let  me  ad- 
dress this  criticism  head-on. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Japan  spends  only  a  frac- 
tion over  one  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  for  defense,  while  the  United  States 
spends  just  under  six  percent.  Japan  could 
obviously  afford  to  spend  more.  But  let's 
review  the  facts  before  drawing  the  wrong 
conclusions. 

In  1981  the  United  States  pledged  that  in 
the  northwest  Pacific  it  would  provide  a  nu- 
clear umbrella,  offensive  projection  forces 


as  necessary,  and  a  continued  presence  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans,  the  United  States 
said  it  would  maintain  the  nuclear  umbrella, 
projection  forces  as  necessary,  and  sea-lane 
protection  force. 

Japan  pledged  that  it  could,  within  the 
limits  of  its  constitution,  defend  its  own  ter- 
ritory, air  and  sea-lanes  to  a  distance  of 
1,000  miles.  The  administration  and  Con- 
gress supported  Japan's  statement  of  its 
roles,  and  encouraged  Japan  to  achieve  the 
requisite  level  of  capability  within  this 
decade.  Prom  1983  to  1985,  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  obtained  five  percent  annual  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  while  holding 
all  other  Japanese  ministries  to  negative 
real  growth.  He  fought  for  and  won  approv- 
al of  a  defense  plan  for  1986  to  1990  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  defense  goals  estab- 
lished in  1981.  Japan  has  continued  to  sup- 
port annual  defense  spending  increases  of 
over  five  percent,  breaking  the  psychologi- 
cally sensitive  barrier  of  one  percent  of 
GNP  in  1987  for  the  first  time  In  twenty 
years.  Japan's  1988  defense  budget,  the  first 
under  Prime  Minister  Takeshita.  is  on  the 
verge  of  surpassing  the  British.  French,  and 
German  levels,  which  will  make  it  the 
world's  third  largest. 

What  is  truly  important,  though,  is  capa- 
bility. Japan's  1986  to  1990  defense  program 
Is  giving  it  the  wherewithal  to  deny  Soviet 
ships  and  aircraft  undetected  access  to  the 
Pacific  and  even  the  Indian  Ocean,  when 
Soviet  forces  come  from  the  Vladivostok 
area. 

The  Japanese  have  more  than  twice  as 
many  destroyers  as  we  do  in  our  Seventh 
Fleet,  which  covers  all  of  the  western  Pacif- 
ic and  Indian  Oceans— and  they  are  acquir- 
ing still  more  in  the  next  two  years.  Japan 
has  over  four  times  as  many  antisubmarine 
aircraft  as  we  do  in  the  Seventh  Fleet;  and 
by  1990,  the  Japanese  air  self-defense  force 
will  have  approximately  three  hundred  tac- 
tical aircraft— about  the  same  number  we 
have  defending  the  continental  United 
States.  In  addition,  in  the  1990s  Japan  will 
begin  deploying  over  one  hundred  F-16  air- 
craft enhanced  with  advanced  Japanese  avi- 
onics and  other  improvements,  the  technol- 
ogy from  which  it  will  share  with  us  if  we  so 
desire. 

Thus,  Japan  will  meet  its  basic  defense 
goals  by  1990,  as  promised.  In  its  defense 
plan  for  1991  to  1995,  Japan  will  likely 
obtain  an  over-the-horizon  radar  system, 
long-range  early-warning  aircraft,  and 
tanker  aircraft,  which  will  make  undetected 
Soviet  aircraft  or  shipping  access  to  the  Pa- 
cific or  to  Japanese  territory  across  the  sea 
of  Japan  nearly  impossible.  By  any  measure. 
Japan's  projected  capability,  complemented 
by  U.S.  strategic  and  enhanced  conventional 
weapons  capability,  presents  a  very  favor- 
able scenario  for  continued  Pacific  deter- 
rence. 

These  are  the  facts.  Some  of  the  apostles 
of  burdensharing  are  still  pushing  for  Japan 
to  spend  more  on  defense,  even  though  no 
one,  including  the  Japanese,  wants  Japan  to 
become  a  new  military  colossus  in  Asia. 
Others  say  that  If  Japan  won't  take  over 
military  missions  from  U.S.  Forces  in  East 
Asia,  it  should  pay  for  the  American  pres- 
ence. The  fact  is,  they  are  carrying  an  im- 
pressive share  of  the  burden.  In  fiscal  year 
1988,  Japan  will  spend  2.5  billion  dollars  in 
support  of  the  U.S.  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Japan.  That  amounts  to  forty-five 
thousand  dollars  per  person— the  most  gen- 
erous host  nation  suppwrt  the  United  States 
enjoys  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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a  whole— will  benefit.  If  not.  our  forces  will 
go  elsewhere,  reflecting  our  respect  for  the 
sovereign  prerogatives  of  nations  hosting 
our  forces.  In  either  case,  the  United  States 
will  remain  engaged  in  the  Pacific  as  a  force 
for  stability. 

My  message  today  is  a  simply  one:  We 
must  not  allow  all  of  this  heady  talk  about 
great  powers,  grand  strategies  and  the 
coming  of  the  third  millenium  to  make  us 
dizzy.  There  is  a  reason  why  allies  of  the 
United  States  are  more  secure,  prosperous, 
and  friendly  to  our  interests  than  they  were 
four  decades  ago:  We  planned  it  that  way. 
America  will  gain  absolutely  nothing  if  we 
blame  our  Japanese,  Korean  and  other 
friends  for  doing  exactly  what  we  have  been 
encouraging  them  to  do  all  these  years. 

Paul  Kennedy  and  other  critics  appear 
not  to  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of  ■alli- 
ance." Japan's  gain  is  not  our  loss,  or  vice 
versa:  The  strength  of  one  adds  to  the  secu- 
rity of  all.  In  todays  turbulent  world,  no 
country  can  stand  alone;  it  is  the  integrity 
of  our  alliances  that  allows  us  all  to  prosper 
35  free  nations. 

Every  politician  and  economist  in  America 
knows  that  trade  and  budget  deficits  are  a 
price  tag  imposed  on  our  future  prosperity. 
It  hurts  to  realize  that  we  will  not  have  a 
free  ride  into  the  twenty-first  century.  But  I 
submit  that  bashing  our  allies  and  ignoring 
their  very  real  contributions  to  our  mutual 
well-being  will  not  lower  that  price  tag. 
Indeed,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  Paul  Ken- 
nedy prescription  and  begin  to  retreat  from 
our  position  of  strength  and  leadership 
around  the  world,  our  children  would  pay  a 
far  higher  price,  and  the  future  of  this  great 
nation  might  well  be  called  into  question. 
Americans  should  be  relieved  that  our  skills 
are  being  tested  in  the  workplace  and  the 
marketplace,  not  on  the  battlefield,  and 
that  differences  can  be  worked  out  peaceful- 
ly and  intelligently  with  our  partners  in 
Asia. 

As  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  our 
economy  sound,  nothing  would  harm  us 
more  than  for  America's  friends  and  its  ad- 
versaries to  conclude  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  accepts  its  leadership  responsibil- 
ities. "Peace  through  strength"  is  much 
more  than  a  slogan.  It  is  the  way  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Japan,  the  ROK,  and  other 
free  countries  have  made  the  difficult  pas- 
sage from  the  ravages  of  war  to  the  dawning 
of  an  age  of  opportunity  and  fulfillment. 
Strength  in  the  service  of  peace  persuaded 
the  Soviet  Union  to  get  out  of  Afghanistan. 
Strength  in  the  service  of  peace  also  led  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  the  INF  arms  reduction 
treaty,  and  underlies  productive  negotia- 
tions on  long-range  nuclear  weapons.  The 
unparalleled  combined  strength  of  the  U.S.- 
Japan alliance  virtually  assures  prosperity 
and  security  for  our  children  and  for  Asia  in 
general. 

Many  of  us  in  the  foreign  policy  communi- 
ty hope  to  preserve  and  pass  on  the  winning 
formula  of  "peace  through  strength, "  not 
only  to  shield  the  United  States  from  the 
risk  of  war.  but  to  broaden  the  circle  of  free- 
dom to  more  countries  and  peoples  who  are 
still  caught  in  the  grip  of  poverty,  aggres- 
sion, or  tyranny.  With  the  steadfast  support 
of  concerned  citizens  like  you.  America's  ep- 
itaph as  a  superpower  will  never  need  to  be 
written. 


bithi 


SHOREHAM  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  two  decades  I  have  participated 


in  efforts  in  Congress  to  formulate  a 
wise,  balanced  national  energy  policy. 
I  believe  we  have  had  some  successes 
and  some  disappointments,  but  I  have 
never  been  quite  as  dismayed  as  I  was 
when  I  read  two  editorials  published 
last  Friday  regarding  the  Shoreham 
nuclear  powerplant.  These  editorials, 
one  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  enti- 
tled "Cuomo's  Nuclear  Bust-Up."  the 
other  in  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"The  Shoreham  Syndrome,"  were  not 
directly  the  source  of  my  dismay,  for 
indeed  they  are  right  on  the  mark. 
Rather,  it  is  the  situation  which  neces- 
sitated the  editorials  which  I  find  ap- 
palling. 

Imagine  if  you  will  a  fully  completed 
nuclear  powerplant  which  cost  $5.3  bil- 
lion to  build.  Imagine  further  that  this 
plant  has  met  all  operating  and  safety 
requirements  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  and  has  been  granted 
a  low-power  operating  license.  Imagine 
a  plant  which  could  displace  7  to  9  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  year  in  a  region 
which  is  heavily  dependent  on  import- 
ed oil.  Now  imagine  a  group  of  people 
deciding  not  only  that  the  plant 
should  not  operate,  but  that  the  com- 
pany that  built  it  would  be  paid  not  to 
operate  it.  Moreover,  imagine  that  this 
proposal  is  so  completely  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  Federal  taxpayers 
will  be  willing  to  pay  $2.5  billion— 
that's  right— $2.5  billion,  to  finance  it. 
I  regretfully  inform  my  colleagues 
that  you  do  not  have  to  imagine  any 
of  this.  It  is  exactly  what  is  going  on 
with  respect  to  the  Shoreham  plant 
and  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 
[LILCOl.  Governor  Cumo,  who  has 
led  State  and  local  opposition  to  Shor- 
eham, apparently  has  proposed  the 
scheme  which  I  just  outlined.  If  the 
proposal  was  not  being  taken  serious- 
ly, I  would  find  it  laughable.  However, 
it  is  being  taken  seriously,  and  I  am 
appalled.  There  are  many  details  of 
the  proposal  which  I  find  offensive, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  even  one  Fed- 
eral dollar  in  support  of  it  is  too  much, 
not  to  mention  $2.5  billion. 

The  Cuomo  scheme  is  bad  fiscal 
policy  and  bad  energy  policy.  I  cannot 
find  any  redeeming  value  in  it.  Not 
only  would  this  proposal  pull  the  plug 
on  a  $5.3  billion  plant  which  is  already 
built  and  capable  of  operating,  it 
would  result  in  guaranteed  higher 
rates  to  Lilco  customers,  without  any 
additional  power.  It  would  result  in  a 
cost  to  Federal  taxpayers  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion without  justification.  It  would 
result  in  the  need  to  provide  alterna- 
tive sources  of  power  to  replace  the 
much  needed  Shoreham  power.  This 
power  will  likely  be  obtained  by  the 
building  of  yet  more  oil-fired  turbines 
or  some  new,  as  yet  unplanned  base- 
load  plant— at  added  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers—or even  imports  of  Canadian 
electricity,  much  of  which  is  nuclear 
powered. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  May  13 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record;  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  not 
so  recent,  but  equally  valid  editorial 
from  the  November  7,  1987,  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  13. 

1988] 

CuoMO's  Nuclear  Bust-Up 

Ted  Turner,  meet  Mario  Cuomo.  The  New 
York  governor  apparently  has  won  his  hos- 
tile takeover  bid  for  Lilco's  Shoreham  nucle- 
ar-power plant.  He  has  what  looks  like  an 
all-but-done  deal  with  the  management  of 
the  Long  Island  utility  to  buy  the  $5.3  bil- 
lion nuclear  reactor  for  $1  plus  the  sweeten- 
ers of  rate  hikes  and  tax  breaks.  Shoreham 
thus  would  become  the  first  completed  nu- 
clear plant  in  the  country  to  be  torn  down 
before  it  ever  began  operations.  We'd  call 
the  deal  a  front-end  bust-up.  helped  along 
by  paying  Day-Glomail. 

This  fiscal  meltdown  is  certainly  the  most 
expensive  victory  yet  for  the  anti-nuclear 
lobby.  The  deal  was  made  possible  by  Gov- 
ernor Cuomo's  acquisition  corporation,  the 
Long  Island  Power  Authority,  which  he  cre- 
ated this  past  summer  to  wage  a  takeover 
battle  against  Lilco,  an  investor-owned  firm 
on  the  Big  Board. 

Even  before  the  takeover  bid.  Governor 
Cuomo  committee  what  in  the  private 
sector  would  be  called  market  manipulation 
when  the  helped  drive  down  the  value  of 
Lilco.  He  did  this  by  simply  refusing  to 
allow  federally  required  demonstrations  of 
Shoreham's  emergency  evacuation  plans. 
Then  he  threw  down  this  gauntlet:  "Lilco 
rips  off  the  people  of  Long  Island.  Now  we 
are  coming  after  you."  And  he  did.  Including 
a  proxy  contest  to  put  his  people  on  Lilco's 
board. 

Under  the  preliminary  agreement  leaked 
this  week.  New  York  would  take  over  Shore- 
ham after  writing  the  $1  check,  then  imme- 
diately shut  it  down.  Lilco  would  have  to 
pay  the  cleanup  costs  of  between  $400  mil- 
lion and  $500  million.  In  exchange,  Lilco 
would  get  guaranteed  rate  hikes  for  the 
next  decade  of  4  percent  to  5  percent  which 
wiU  maintain  Long  Island  as  among  the  na- 
tion's highest  utility-cost  areas.  Eventually, 
Lilco  could  resume  paying  dividends. 

The  Cuomo  plan  doesn't  stop  at  gouging 
New  York  taxpayers  and  Long  Island  rate- 
payers. Federal  taxpayers  also  will  contrib- 
ute. The  key  to  the  deal  is  the  Lilco  also 
would  get  a  $2.5  billion  tax  write-off  for 
Shoreham.  This  would  guarantee  that  the 
utility  won't  have  to  pay  any  federal  taxes 
for  a  least  a  decade.  New  York  also  would 
help  Lilco  float  $100  million  in  tax-exempt 
industrial-development  bonds  to  help  pay 
for  the  clearup.  Make  that  de-industrializa- 
tion bonds. 

None  of  this  will  do  anything  to  solve  the 
problem  of  getting  energy  to  that  strip  of 
densely  populated  land  from  Brooklyn  to 
Montauk.  Long  Island  faced  high  utility 
rates  back  In  the  early  1960s,  when  Lilco 
managers  decided  that  the  village  of  Shore- 
ham would  make  a  fine  location  for  a  nucle- 
ar-power plant.  Local  coimty  officials  ap- 
proved the  plan  in  1970,  and  Lilco  first  filed 
for  an  operating  license  in  1975.  The  opposi- 
tion delayed  hearings  until  1982.  and  by 
now  legal  fees  alone  are  about  $25  million. 
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Throughout,  the  anti-nuclear  lobby  scare- 
mongered  Shoreham  despite  the  peaceful 
existence  a  few  miles  across  the  long  Island 
Sound  of  three  Millstone  reactors,  which 
have  helped  make  nuclear  the  source  of 
more  than  half  of  Connecticut's  electricity. 
The  timing  of  this  takeover  makes  Mr. 
Cuomo  the  last  of  a  dying  breed.  Mr.  Mitter- 
rand is  back  in  power  in  Prance,  but  even  he 
has  given  up  on  nationalizations.  In  Mr 
Cuomo's  case  it  is  statization.  but  the  princi- 
ple is  the  same.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  Lilco  expropriation  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  first  time  a  government  has 
taken  over  a  private  operation  not  to  save  it. 
but  to  bury  it. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  13,  1988] 
The  Shorisiam  Syndrome 

New  'fork's  politicians  propose  cutting  a 
deal  to  scrap  the  completed,  ready-to-run 
Shoreham  nuclear  power  plant  on  Long 
Island.  That  folly  could  threaten  the  na- 
tion's security,  not  just  Long  Island's,  by 
further  eroding  public  confidence  in  nuclear 
power.  Its  cost  will  become  clear  enough 
when  brownouts  or  even  rolling  blackouts 
hit  Hempstead  this  summer,  and  when  oil 
prices  once  again  rise  sharply. 

When  the  energy  noose  tightens,  America 
will  need  a  fuel-efficient  automobile  fleet, 
energy-efficient  homes  and  appliances,  a 
full  strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  power 
plants— including  nuclear  reactors— that 
substitute  for  foreign  oil.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  opposed  almost  all  such 
initiatives,  preferring  to  entrust  America's 
energy  security  to  the  mercy  of  world  mar- 
kets. 

New  York's  politicians  have  been  no  more 
farsighted.  Confronted  with  the  $5.3  billion 
nuclear  power  plant  built  by  an  unpopular 
utility,  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company, 
they  have  chosen  the  easy  way  out.  Building 
Shoreham  may  have  been  a  mistake;  scrap- 
ping it  now  that  it's  completed  and  as  safe 
as  Federal  regulators  can  make  it  would  be  a 
monumental  error. 

Governor  Cuomo  could  have  led  the  way 
out  of  the  impasse.  He  could  have  devised  a 
plan  to  mitigate  rate  shocks,  by  f  unneling  in 
some  of  New  York's  low-cost  hydropower 
and  seeing  that  Lilco's  stockholders  bore  a 
large  share  of  imprudent  cost  overruns.  He 
could  have  demanded  extra  safety  meas- 
ures, then  assured  the  public  the  plant 
could  be  operated. 

Instead,  Mr.  Cuomo  has  played  wrecker. 
He  has  done  everything  to  prevent  Lilco 
from  obtaining  approval  in  Washington  of 
its  emergency  evacuation  plan,  even  though 
its  only  serious  flaw  is  the  state's  own  refus- 
al to  cooperate.  He  has  helped  weaken  the 
company  by  opposing  rate  increases.  He  now 
proposes  a  preposterous  deal:  letting  Lilco 
survive  in  return  for  abandoning  Shoreham 
to  the  state,  which  would  shut  it  down. 

Long  Islanders  would  lose  because  the 
company  would  be  guaranteed  a  5  percent 
annual  rate  increase  for  a  decade— about 
the  same  as  it  would  have  cost  to  put  Shore- 
ham on  line.  Yet  a  new  power  plant  will 
have  to  be  built  on  Long  Island  soon.  Mean- 
while the  region's  economy  remains  highly 
vulnerable  to  future  Increases  in  oil  prices. 

If  Mr.  Cuomo  succeeds  in  destroying 
Shoreham,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission would  have  to  share  the  blame.  It 
has  judged  Shoreham  safe,  by  licensing  it  to 
operate  at  low  power,  but  has  done  little  to 
prevent  New  York's  subversion  of  its  emer- 
gency plaiming  rules,  or  to  rebuild  public 
confidence  in  nuclear  power  after  the  acci- 
dents at  Three  Mile  Island  and  Chernobyl. 


Countries  like  France  and  Japan  already 
generate  substantial  portions  of  their  elec- 
tricity by  nuclear  power  without  exciting 
extreme  public  fears.  But  this  country  has 
fallen  far  behind  In  nurturing  a  nuclear 
energy  option.  When  the  next  crunch  in  oil 
prices  comes,  Americans  will  be  least  pre- 
pared. Then,  for  all  the  good  it  will  do,  they 
can  blame  the  lethargy  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  the  [>olitical  timidity  of 
leaders  like  Governor  Cuomo. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  7.  1987] 
Nuclear  Power  and  the  Governors 

The  Federal  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion has  broken  the  stalemate  over  two  big 
reactors.  Shoreham  on  Long  Island  and  Sea- 
brook  in  New  Hampshire,  that  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  governors  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  Mario  Cuomo  and  Michael 
Dukakis,  have  respectively  been  blocking 
their  operating  licenses  by  refusing  to  coop- 
erate in  emergency  planning  to  deal  with  ac- 
cidents. The  Seabrook  planning  area  spills 
over  into  Mr.  Dukakis'  state,  giving  him. 
under  the  previous  practice,  leverage  to  pre- 
vent licensing  simply  by  declining  to  work 
with  New  Hampshire's  Gov.  John  Sununu. 

When  the  state  and  local  governments 
won't  take  part,  the  NRC's  new  rules  enable 
its  licensing  board  to  consider  plans  drawn 
up  by  the  utility  that  operates  the  plant. 
That's  clearly  second-best,  as  the  NRC  ac- 
knowledges, but  it's  better  than  allowing  a 
governor  to  hold  up  indefinitely  a  plant 
that,  over  a  decade  of  planning  and  con- 
struction, has  won  all  the  successive  re- 
quired approvals  and  met  every  standard. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  NRC  is  reflect- 
ing congressional  intent.  In  an  attempt  to 
exempt  these  two  reactors  from  the  new 
policy,  a  Massaciiusetts  congressman, 
Edward  J.  Markey,  brought  legislation  to 
the  House  floor  last  August.  It  was  defeated, 
261  to  160.  Licensing  reactors,  and  setting 
safety  standards,  are  properly  the  federal 
government's  job. 

The  American  Northeast,  meaning  New 
York  State  and  New  England,  doesn't  like 
any  of  the  major  sources  of  electric  power. 
It  doesn't  like  coal  because  of  air  pollution, 
and  the  Northeast  remains  much  more  de- 
pendent than  the  rest  of  the  country  on  oil 
and  nuclear  power.  Events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  certainly  don't  encourage  greater  de- 
pendence on  imported  fuel  oil  now.  That 
leaves  nuclear  power— but  the  governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  don't  care  for 
that  one  either. 

The  Northeast's  solution  is  to  import 
large  and  increasing  amounts  of  its  power 
from  Canada.  Most  of  it  is  hydroelectric; 
some  is  nuclear.  The  Northeast  is  managing 
to  avoid  hard  choices  by  relying  on  generat- 
ing plants  built  by  others,  beyond  its  own 
borders.  That's  a  pretty  clear  demonstration 
of  the  reason  for  keeping  final  decisions  in 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government,  where 
the  responsibility  for  the  national  energy 
supply  rests. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  an  urgent  plea  to  all  my  col- 
leagues to  contemplate  the  damaging 
consequences  of  such  an  ill-conceived 
proposal  now  being  thrust  upon  Lilco. 
its  ratepayers,  the  citizens  of  New 
York  State,  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  join  me  in  opposition  to 
it. 
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us  remember  why  the  Soviets  are  leav- 
ing Afghanistan  after  9  long  years.  Are 
they  leaving  for  reasons  of  noble  senti- 
ment? No.  That  is  not  the  reason.  Are 
they  leaving  because  they  have  decid- 
ed that  the  people  of  Afghanistan  de- 
serve self-determination?  No,  that's 
not  the  reason,  either.  In  fact,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  troop  withdrawal  does  not 
mean  the  Soviets  are  giving  up  on 
their  quest  to  subdue,  to  subjugate  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Yes.  they  are  withdrawing  their 
troops,  but  we  can  be  sure  based  on 
statements  they  have  already  made 
that  they  intend  to  lavishly  supply 
this  puppet  regime  in  Kabul  with  all 
manners  of  military  assistance  and 
economic  assistance. 

For  now,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
keep  the  resistance  well  armed  to 
ensure  that  the  Soviets  do,  in  fact, 
withdraw. 

In  that  context.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senate  and  in 
particular  the  leadership.  Senator 
Byrd  and  Senator  Dole,  for  rescuing 
the  Afghan  resistance  from  a  near-dis- 
aster at  the  hands  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Back  in  1985,  unknown  even 
to  President  Reagan,  the  State  De- 
partment offered  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
resistance  on  the  first  day  of  a  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan.  In 
other  words,  the  State  Department, 
ever  willing  to  trust  in  Soviet  good 
conduct,  was  willing  to  cut  the  resist- 
ance off  the  resupply  even  though  Af- 
ghanistan would  still  have  been  under 
occupation  and  even  though  the  Com- 
munist puppet  regime  was  still  in 
power. 

What  a  treachery  that  would  have 
been,  Mr.  President.  Yet,  the  State  De- 
partment persisted  in  that  policy  right 
up  until  February  of  this  year. 

In  February,  Senators  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  Afghanistan 
effort  approached  the  Senate  leader- 
ship expressing  our  alarm  at  the  ca- 
lamitous course  which  the  State  De- 
partment had  set.  The  upshot  was,  the 
leadership  drafted  a  resolution  which 
repudiated  the  State  Department  plan 
by  stating: 

The  Senate  hereby  expresses  its  strong 
belief  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  not  cease,  suspend,  diminish, 
or  otherwise  restrict  assistance  to  the 
Afghan  resistance,  or  take  actions  which 
might  limit  the  ability  of  the  resistance  to 
receive  assistance,  until  it  is  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Soviets  have  terminated  their  mili- 
tary occupation,  that  they  are  not  redeploy- 
ing their  forces  to  be  inserted  again,  and 
that  the  Mujahideen  is  well  enough 
equipped  to  maintain  its  integrity  during 
the  delicate  period  of  a  transition  govern- 
ment leading  up  to  elections. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership,  and  as 
well  to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  resolution  was  speed- 
ily brought  to  the  floor  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by   this  body.  That 


was  a  turning  point,  and  I  suggest  it  is 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  an  histor- 
ic turning  point,  for  soon  thereafter 
having  been  embarrassed  the  adminis- 
tration overrode  the  State  Depart- 
ment. On  the  heels  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate  resolution,  the  administra- 
tion reversed  course  and  abandoned 
the  plan  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  resist- 
ance on  day  one  of  the  Soviet  with- 
drawal. That  was  a  history-making 
turning  point,  and  I  commend  and 
thank  the  Senate  leadership  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  for  an  important 
and  timely  intervention. 

Now  it  is  May  18. 

On  May  15,  the  Soviets  began  their 
withdrawal.  On  May  15  and  on  May 
16,  17,  and  18,  and  tomorrow  and  next 
month,  the  resistance,  thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  of  this 
body,  will  continue  to  receive  the  nec- 
essary help  they  need  to  carry  on  their 
struggle  against  the  Soviet  occupiers 
and  against  this  criminal  regime  by 
the  Soviets  set  up  in  Kabul. 

For  that  reason,  for  the  reason  of 
the  continuing  flow  of  these  weapons, 
the  Soviets  will  have  every  necessary 
motivation  to  remove  their  forces 
from  Afghanistan  completely  and  on 
schedule. 

Of  course,  Afghanistan's  troubles 
are  far  from  over.  There  is  concern  the 
Soviets  might  remain  in  northern  Af- 
ghanistan, might  remain  north  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  Mountain  Range,  an  area 
which  they  might  occupy  with  greater 
success  and  safety  and  at  less  expense 
than  has  been  the  case  with  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  entirety  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

There  are  some  signs  the  Soviets 
might  have  such  a  plan  in  mind.  Only 
time  will  tell.  And  even  if  the  Soviets 
withdraw  from  all  of  Afghanistan, 
that  leaves  the  puppet  Communist 
regime  in  power,  and  as  long  as  such  a 
regime  stands,  we  cannot  proclaim  suc- 
cess in  our  stated  effort  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Afghanistan  and  self- 
determination  for  her  people. 

So  the  struggle  is  far  from  won.  But 
on  this  eve  of  the  beginning  of  a 
Soviet  withdrawal,  it  is  well  to  note 
the  success  of  the  Afghan  people  and 
to  give  thought  to  the  enormous  sacri- 
fice they  have  made  in  their  long 
struggle  to  win  back  their  country. 

It.  likewise,  is  well  for  the  Congress 
and  for  the  Senate  to  note  the  coura- 
geous role  played  by  the  people  and 
Government  of  Pakistan  and  the  bur- 
dens they  continue  to  bear,  with  ter- 
rorist bombings— directed  from  Kabul 
and  Moscow— almost  a  daily  occur- 
rence. For  her  courageous  and  princi- 
pled stand  as  a  bulwark  against  impe- 
rialism and  bullying,  Pakistan  has  suf- 
fered thousands  of  casualties  and  inju- 
ries and  much  economic  distress. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senate  for  speaking  out  so 
forcefully    and    unanimously    on    the 


need  to  keep  the  supply  lines  open  to 
the  resistance. 

Had  the  Senate  not  acted  so  effec- 
tively, as  of  this  Sunday,  aid  to  the  re- 
sistance would  have  ended.  Effective 
Sunday,  the  resistance  would  have 
been  progressively  disarmed  as  it  con- 
sumed supplies  on  hand.  We  can't 
know  yet  the  final  outcome  of  events 
in  Afghanistan.  But  it  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  what  would  likely  have  hap- 
pened, had  the  resistance  been  dis- 
armed while  Afghanistan  remained  oc- 
cupied by  Soviet  forces.  Such  an  out- 
come would  have  been  a  great  tragedy 
for  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  a 
great  shame  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Patrick.  L.  O'Malley.  of  Chicago. 
Hi.  resigned. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

EMROIXED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  10:08  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marsha 
D.  Christopher;  and 

H.R.  1430.  An  act  to  authorize  decora- 
tions, medals,  and  other  recognition  for 
service  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

At  3:50  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hayes,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4162.  An  act  to  make  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  appli- 
cable to  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Carib- 
bean States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  A  concurrent  resolution 
commending  Prime  Minister  Ozal  of  Turkey 
and  Prime  Minister  Papandreou  of  Greece 
for  their  statemanship  in  initiating  their 
current  dialog. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  section  143  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  5021  of  Public  Law  100-203, 
the  Speaker  appoints,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  PYank  Parker,  of  Som- 
merville.  MA,  to  the  Monitored  Re- 
trievable Storage  Review  Commission, 
vice  Mr.  Victor  Gilinsky.  of  Glen  Echo, 
MD,  resigned. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-114,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-33  and 
Public  Law  99-161.  the  Speaker  ap- 
points Mr.  Stuart  C.  Maclntire,  of 
Shaumberg,  IL.  as  a  member  on  the 
part  of  the  House  from  private  life  of 
the  Congressional  Award  Board,  vice 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  A  concurrent  resolution 
commending  Prime  Minister  Ozal  of  Turkey 
and  Prime  Minister  Papandreou  of  Greece 
for  their  statesmanship  in  initiating  their 
current  dialog;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimients,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3261.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  third  quarterly  commodity 
and  country  allocation  table  showing  cur- 
rent programming  plans  for  food  assistance 
under  Public  Law  480  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
smd  Forestry. 

EC-3262.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  selected 
acquisition  reports  for  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1987;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3263.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Financial  Audit— Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission's Financial  Statements  for  1987  and 
1986";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3264.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  to  authorize  the  imposition  of 
civil  money  penalties  in  certain  circum- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3265.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  overpayment  of  certain  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3266.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  overpayment  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3267.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "S.E.  17th  Street 
Causeway  Final  Feasibility  Study  Report"; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3268.  A  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Funds,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  armual  report  on  those  funds 
dated  May  5,  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-3269.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  regarding 
the  committees  which  provide  advice  and 
consultation  to  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  his  duties  under  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3270.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  cash  flow  financing  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3271.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  May  12,  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3272.  A  communication  from  the 
acting  general  counsel  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3273.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
repwrt  entitled  "Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  tCSRDF]  Annual 
Report"  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3274.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Officer  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  require  D.C.  government  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  fund  retirement  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  their  respective  annu- 
itants, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3275.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  errata 
notice  to  the  order  of  the  Commission 
adopting  Final  Rule  Order  No.  783;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3276.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  armual  audit  report  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for  the  year 
ended  Augiist  31,  1987;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3277.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "The  Four  City  Pilot  Pro- 
gram—Narcotics Traffickers  Deportation 
Act,  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986— One 
Year  Evaluation";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3278.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3279.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations— the  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Services  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3280.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations— Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  Programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-3281.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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JOII  T  RESOLUTIONS 
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$ASSER: 

to  authorize  the  Securities 

Commission   to   conduct   a 

contests  as  a  vehicle  for  cor- 

activity:  the  role  and  con- 
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MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
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Mr.     RiEGLE.     Mr.     Duren- 

Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Pryor, 
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to  ensure  continued  funding 

Creek    Dam.    North    Loup 

to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 


S.J.  Res.  321.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  February  19. 
1989.  and  ending  February  25.  1989.  as  'Na- 
tional Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f oUowing  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  Res.  430.  A  resolution  to  order  the 
printing  of  300  additional  copies  of  the 
Senate  document  entitled  'The  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  Amendments  of  1987:  A  Summary 
of  Provisions.";  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

S.  Con.  Res.  119.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  proclaim  a  general 
amnesty  for  imprisoned  Christians  and 
allow  Christians  to  practice  their  faith 
within  their  churches  and  homes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


aATCH: 

A  joint  resolution  to  com- 
50th  armiversary  of  the  pas- 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act;  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 
BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Hatch): 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.  2408.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Ingham  to  the  Naval  and 
Maritime  Museum  at  Patriots  Point, 
SC;    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

LEGISLATION  TO  TRANSFER  THE  COAST  GUARD 
CUTTER  "INGHAM" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
transfer  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Ingham  (WHEC  35)  to  the  Naval  and 
Maritime  Museum  at  Patriots  Point, 
SC. 

Patriots  Point  Naval  and  Maritime 
Museimi  features  an  impressive  array 
of  maritime  vessels  including  the 
famous  World  War  II  Aircraft  Carrier 
Yorktown  (CV-10)  and  destroyer 
Laffey,  along  with  the  world's  first  nu- 
clear powered  merchant  ship,  the  N.S. 
Savannah.  It  is  only  proper  to  add  this 
famous  Coast  Guard  ship  to  this  col- 
lection for  public  visitation. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  Yorktown 
and  Laffey,  the  Ingham,  was  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  her 
service  in  World  War  II.  This  coura- 
geous action  against  German  U-Boats 
in  the  Atlantic  is  highlighted  in  the 
book  "Bloody  Water"  by  Capt.  John 
M.  Waters,  Jr.  (U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Ret.). 

The  Ingham  (WHEC  35)  Service 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

WORLD  WAR  II 

1942-43—17  North  Atlantic  Convoys 
1943-44—12  Mediterranean  Convoys 
2  Carribean  Convoys 
1945—6  Pacific  Amphibious  Operations 
4  Occupation  Duties 

VIETNAM 

1968-69— Service  tours 

1980— Cuban  Exodus  Operations 


Presidential  Unit  Citation  with  Gold  Star 

Philippine  Republic  Presidential  Unit  Ci- 
tation 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Meritorious  Unit  Ci- 
tation 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Meritorious  Civil 
Action 

Coast  Guard  Meritorious  Unit  Commen- 
dation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several 
other  reasons  why  the  Ingham. 
(WHEC  35)  is  important  to  Patriots 
Point.  First,  the  Bibb  (WHEC  31).  was 
built  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 
The  Bibb  (WHEC  31)  was  the  first  of 
this  class  cutter.  Accordingly.  Charles- 
ton Harbor  has  many  historic  ties  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  development 
of  this  type  of  vessel. 

Second,  the  Destroyer  Escort  Sailors 
Association  [DESA].  has  been  an 
active  veterans  group  working  con- 
structively with  Patriots  Point  for  over 
3  years.  DESA  is  actively  seeking  a 
ship  to  serve  as  national  headquarters. 
Since  there  are  no  destroyer  escorts 
[DE's]  available,  and  many  DE's  were 
manned  by  Coast  Guard  persormel, 
many  feel  the  Ingham  (WHEC  35)  is  a 
logical  substitution.  Her  size,  arma- 
ment, and  design  is  very  similar  to  a 
World  War  II  DE. 

Third,  Patriots  Point  will  be  the  lo- 
cation of  the  1989  DE:SA  National 
Convention  with  over  2.500  DE  veter- 
ans—many ex-Coast  Guards— expected 
to  attend.  Moreover.  Charleston.  SC 
and  Patriots  Point  is  often  the  loca- 
tion of  many  individual  DE  and  Coast 
Guard  ship  reunions.  The  Ingham 
would  provide  an  excellent  meeting 
place  for  these  functions. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.C.G.C.  Ingham  As- 
sociation strongly  favors  the  bringing 
of  their  famous  ship  to  join  the  fleet 
at  Patriots  Point.  Since  1985  Captain 
Waters,  repesenting  the  U.S.C.G.C. 
Ingham's  Association,  has  enthusiasti- 
cally worked  with  Patroits  Point  on 
the  subject  of  the  Ingham's  acquisi- 
tion. Patriots  Point  would  very  much 
like  to  add  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  its 
alumni  of  supporting  veterans  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  President.  Patriots  Point 
Museum  is  ably  suited  to  provide  the 
setting  and  high  public  exposure  this 
distinguished  vessel  deserves.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this 
measure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
expeditiously  on  its  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori).  as  follows: 

S.  2408 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  transfer  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  "INGHAM"  to  the 
Naval  and  Maritime  Museum  at  Patroits 
Point.  South  Carolina.  The  Secretary  shaU 


transfer  the  "INGHAM"  along  with  such 
equipment  and  in  such  condition  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  transfer  upon  the  decommis- 
sioning of  the  "INGHAM"  or  at  a  later  time 
as  determined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  in  introducing  legislation 
which  will  transfer  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Ingham  (WHEC  35)  to  the 
Naval  and  Maritime  Museum  at  Patri- 
ots Point,  in  Charleston.  SC.  after  the 
decommissioning  of  the  vessel.  I  am  es- 
peciaUy  pleased  to  do  so  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey— the 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard— and  I  exchanged  letters  as  far 
back  as  September  1985  concerning 
the  possibility  of  displaying  this  proud 
ship  at  the  Patriots  Point  location. 
Now  that  the  retirement  of  the 
Ingham  is  to  occur  on  May  27.  1988. 
this  bill  is  timely  indeed. 

Patriots  Point  rests  on  the  waters  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  and  overlooks  that 
historic  city.  It  is  both  a  museum  to 
naval  history  and  a  development 
project  which  highlights  Charleston's 
role  in  naval  history.  Already,  con- 
struction has  begun  on  hotel  and 
marina  facilities  to  better  accommo- 
date visitors.  Berthing  the  Ingham 
there  permanently  will  make  a  fine 
and  historical  addition  to  the  museum 
itself,  which  is  now  the  home  of  the 
famed  aircraft  carrier  Yorktown,  the 
destroyer  Laffey,  the  submarine  Cla- 
magore,  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah 
the  world's  first— and  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Comanche. 

The  Ingham  served  courageously 
against  German  U-boats  in  World  War 
II,  having  escorted  31  convoys  at  great 
risk  and  danger.  She  also  fought  in 
the  Pacific  theatre,  during  six  amphib- 
ious operations.  For  her  service,  the 
Ingham  was  awarded  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation.  More  recently,  she  did 
three  tours  of  duty  in  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  and  appro- 
priate that  the  Ingham  rest  in  retire- 
ment at  Patriots  Point.  Her  illustrious 
past  will  serve  to  inspire  our  future, 
and  those  who  visit  her  shall  be  better 
able  to  understand  America's  maritime 
history. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  2409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
any  portion  of  any  overpayment  of 
income  tax.  and  to  contribute  other 
amounts,  for  payment  to  the  National 
Organ  Transplant  Trust  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

COOPERATIVE  ORGAN  TRANSPLANT 
CONTRIBUTIONS  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  Ls  a 
modification  of  a  bill  that  I  introduced 
about  6  months  ago.  and  it  is  called 
the  organ  transplant  bill.  It  is  de- 
signed to  allow  taxpayers  in  this  coun- 


try to  check  off  on  their  income  tax 
return  some  amount  to  go  into  a  na- 
tional organ  transplant  fund.  Many, 
many  people  are  dying  in  this  country 
every  year  not  for  lack  of  an  organ, 
and  many  are  dying  for  that  reason, 
but  because  they  do  not  have  the 
$100,000  to  $300,000  that  it  takes  to 
get  some  of  the  more  exotic  trans- 
plants today.  So  I  offer  this  bill  today 
as  a  substitute  to  the  one  I  previously 
introduced. 


By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  2410.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  use  of  proxy  as 
a  vehicle  for  corporate  takeover  activi- 
ty; the  role  and  conduct  of  institution- 
al investors  and  their  fund  managers; 
including  managers  of  public  and  pri- 
vate pension  funds,  mutual  funds,  in- 
surance funds,  and  bank  trust  fimds. 
in  cormection  with  such  contests;  and 
the  need  for,  and  feasibility  of,  meas- 
ures intended  to  improve  protections 
for  persons  on  whose  behalf  and  for 
whose  benefit  fund  managers  hold  se- 
curities entitled  to  vote  in  such  con- 
tests; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

STUDY  OF  USE  OF  PROXY  CONTESTS  IN 
CORPORATE  TAKEOVERS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
as  a  member  of  the  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  Committee,  to 
introduce  legislation  to  require  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to 
study  the  increasing  role  of  proxy  con- 
tests as  vehicles  for  hostile  corporate 
takeovers.  It  is  my  intention  to  offer 
this  legislation  as  an  amendment  to 
the  corporate  takeover  bill— the 
Tender  Offer  Disclosure  and  Fairness 
Act— when  it  reaches  the  floor  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  many  of  the  abusive, 
manipulative,  and  speculative  tactics 
that  have  characterized  tender  offers 
in  the  last  few  years  may  be  switching 
to  the  proxy  fonmi.  Indeed.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  curb  such  practices 
and  activities  in  the  context  of  tender 
offers,  they  will  become  even  more 
plentiful  in  proxy  contests. 

In  particular,  the  role  of  institution- 
al investors  is  of  concern.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  and  important  conclu- 
sions of  the  innumerable  studies  of 
the  October  stock  market  crash  is  the 
dramatically  increased  role  of  institu- 
tional investors  in  the  equity  markets. 

In  fact,  institutions  now  control  up- 
wards of  50  percent  of  the  stock  of 
many  companies.  Moreover,  they  ac- 
count for  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  trading  volume.  At  the  same  time, 
as  many  studies  of  the  crash  conclude, 
it  is  apparent  that  institutions  are  fol- 
lowing increasingly  short-term  strate- 
gies. 

Significantly,  it  now  appears  that 
the  trading  strategies  of  Institutions 
could  be  deviating  from  the  wishes  of 


the  beneficial  owners.  Simply  stated, 
owners  generally  take  a  longer  term 
view  of  what  is  best  for  themselves,  as 
compared  to  fund  managers  who  are 
more  constrained  by  short-term  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  far-reaching 
ramifications.  I  think  that  much  of 
the  short-term  orientation  of  Ameri- 
can management  is  directly  traceable 
to  this  development.  Since  managers 
know  that  institutions  control  their 
stock,  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to 
embark  on  projects  or  programs  that 
might  depress  the  stock  price  in  the 
short  term. 

This  means  that  research  and  devel- 
opment suffers.  In  some  extreme 
cases,  it  means  that  companies  don't 
make  needed  investments  in  plants 
and  equipment. 

In  the  context  of  contests  for  con- 
trol, this  development  takes  on  aded 
meaning.  Companies  that  have  a  high 
percentage  of  their  stock  owned  by  in- 
stitutions are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  a  hostile  raid,  whether  in  the  form 
of  a  tender  offer  or  a  proxy  contest. 

Corporate  raiders  have  been  quick  to 
spot  this  tendency  and  to  exploit  it. 
They  promote  the  notion  that  there 
will  be  a  temporary  decline  in  the 
price  of  the  stock  should  the  raider  be 
defeated.  In  which  case,  the  fund  man- 
ager will  be  subject  not  only  to  criti- 
cism, but  also  to  potential  legal  liabil- 
ity, if  he  doesn't  side  with  the  raider. 

Accordingly,  in  contest  after  contest, 
fund  managers  disproportionately  side 
with  raiders. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the 
existing  institutional  framework  may 
compel  short-term  orientation  on  the 
part  of  fund  managers.  As  noted  in  the 
Harvard  Business  School  press. 

Performance  records  of  money  managers 
are  increasingly  compared  on  a  quarter-to- 
quarter  and  year-to-year  basis,  despite  the 
obvious  problems  of  using  such  short-term 
time  horizons. 

The  short-term  focus  is  particularly 
disturbing  when  it  is  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  beneficial  owners.  The 
Banking  Committee  has  heard  testi- 
mony that  fund  managers  will  vote  for 
a  raider  who  plans  to  break  up  a  com- 
pany, when  the  beneficial  owners  may 
be  that  company's  employees.  The 
manager  feels  compelled  to  do  this  as 
a  result  of  the  expected  short-term 
gain  in  share  price,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  employees  will  likely  lose 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
this  developing  influence  of  institu- 
tional traders  deserves  serious  study 
by  the  SEC.  We  need  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween corporate  raiders  and  fund  man- 
agers and  the  criteria  applied  by  the 
managers  in  determining  their  proxy 
votes. 

This  trend  should  be  examined  im- 
mediately from  several  perspectives  to 
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HOUSING  CREDIT  EXTENSION 

Mr.   President,   I 

legislation   today   to 

1-year  extension  of  the 

lousing  tax  credit.  Sena- 

MoYNiHAN,     Heinz, 

riegle,       durenberger, 

Sarbanes,     D'Abjato, 

DoDD,     Sasser,     Reid, 

:  Cerry,     Graham.     Bond. 

Bumpers,    Inooye, 

ENBERG,  Cochran,  Trible, 

Adams,     Chafee, 

Boren  are  joining  me  as 

this  legislation. 
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projects  that  cannot  be  completed 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  credit 
at  the  end  of  1989.  They  will  not  risk 
the  expenditure  of  substantial  devel- 
opment funds  which  depend  on  a  tax 
program  which  could  cease  after  1989. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  at  all  that 
the  future  of  the  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  is  in  doubt.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
tinue policies  designed  to  provide  safe 
and  decent  housing  for  the  American 
people. 

This  country  has  experienced  an  un- 
precedented loss  of  affordable  rental 
housing  during  this  decade.  At  the 
same  time.  Federal  funds  for  low- 
income  housing  have  been  cut  by  over 
75  percent.  HUD  new  construction  is 
almost  an  anomoly,  with  most  funds 
used  to  subsidize  rents  in  existing 
housing. 

Not  surprisingly,  we  have  seen  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  homelessness,  with 
families  with  children  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  groups  among  the  home- 
less. 

Several  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Maine  have  formed  task 
forces  to  examine  why  the  number  of 
homeless  is  growing  and  how  best  to 
address  the  affordable  housing  issue. 
In  Maine,  the  homeless  task  force  has 
completed  its  report.  A  separate  task 
force  continues  to  examine  the  afford- 
able housing  problem. 

While  a  task  force  may  better  define 
the  magnitude  of  a  problem,  it  doesn't 
take  a  task  force  to  see  that  there  are 
over  32  million  people  living  below 
poverty,  about  5  million  subsidized 
housing  units,  and  little  new  construc- 
tion to  understand  how  homeless  fami- 
lies are  growing. 

And.  that  does  not  even  begin  to 
take  into  consideration  those  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  units  that  are  in 
projects  with  contracts  that  will  soon 
expire,  further  reducing  the  existing 
stock  of  low-income  housing. 

Some  may  differ  on  the  nature  and 
amount  of  resources  that  should  be 
provided  to  ensure  all  Americans  have 
a  decent  place  to  live.  But  I  believe  we 
all  agree  some  level  of  Federal  assist- 
ance must  be  provided,  including  as- 
sistance through  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives. For  that  reason,  I  fully  expect 
Congress  to  renew  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit. 

Because  investment  in  low-income 
housing  is  highly  dependent  on  tax 
benefits,  development  activity  fell 
sharply  during  the  uncertainty  arising 
from  congressional  debate  on  tax 
reform  in  1986.  Activity  was  also  low 
during  1987  because  of  the  unfamiliar- 
ity  of  the  new  tax  credits  and  how 
they  interacted  with  complex  housing 
and  tax  laws. 

If  the  development  community  does 
not  soon  receive  a  clear  signal  that  the 
credit  will  be  extended  beyond  its  cur- 
rent expiration  date,  there  will  be  an- 


other sharp  decline  of  new  low-income 
housing  development  in  1990. 

Given  the  shortage  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  I  believe  we  must  take 
steps  to  assure  uninterrupted  develop- 
ment by  extending  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit  well  before  its 
scheduled  expiration  date  under  cur- 
rent law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the  30 
Senators  who  are  today  introducing 
this  legislation  to  extend  the  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  legislation 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2411 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    I.    1-YEAR   EXTENSION   OF   LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  CREDIT. 

Section  42(n)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  termination  of  low- 
income  housing  credit)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "igsg"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1990"  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991". 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1991"  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)(iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1992".» 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Mitchell  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  extend  the  sunset 
date  of  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  from  December  31,  1989,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1990.  This  extension  will 
address  the  most  pressing,  immediate 
need  voiced  by  a  number  of  people  in- 
volved in  the  financing  and  the  devel- 
opment of  low-income  housing 
projects.  However,  it  is  not  a  long-term 
solution.  Senator  Mitchell  and  I  have 
introduced  a  separate  bill  that  will 
help  make  the  tax  credit  more  effec- 
tive in  the  long  run.  In  addition,  we 
have  established  a  task  force  to  make 
further  recommendations  as  to  how 
we  should  improve  the  credit. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
was  established  in  the  1986  Tax  Act  to 
encourage  investment  in  areas  and 
projects  that  Congress  considered  de- 
sirable, but  unlikely  to  attract  capital 
on  their  own  because  of  their  high 
risk,  high  cost,  and  low  projected  rate 
of  return.  Mr.  President,  this  type  of 
investment  is  crucial  to  our  Nation's 
poor  who  need  affordable  places  to 
live.  Our  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  and  growing  housing  af fordability 
and  availability  crisis.  There  is  a  large 
and  expanding  gap  between  the  cost  of 
decent  housing,  as  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  the  income  which  is 
available  to  pay  for  it.  The  number  of 
homeless  people  is  an  indication  of  the 
severity  of  the  low-income  housing 
crisis.  As  many  as  700,000  people  could 
be  homeless  on  a  given  night  in  1988, 
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and  considerable  more  could  experi- 
ence homelessness  over  the  course  of 
the  year— estimates  range  from 
350.000  to  over  3  million  people. 

While  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  needs  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
credit  to  prevent  an  interruption  in  de- 
velopment activity  in  1990.  Typcially, 
it  takes  a  year  to  18  months  for  a 
project  to  be  placed  in  service  and 
ready  for  occupancy.  Since  the  tax 
credit  can  only  be  claimed  after  a 
project  is  occupied,  developers  will 
soon  cease  planning  new  projects  that 
cannot  be  completed  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  credit  at  the  end  of 
1989.  As  a  result,  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  credit  as  soon  as  possible  to 
prevent  a  sharp  decline  in  develop- 
ment of  low-income  housing.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Mitchell 
and  Danforth,  in  introducing  this  im- 
portant bill  to  extend  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  shortage  of 
decent,  affordable  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  Americans  is  a 
national  problem  of  crisis  proportions. 
It  is  disgraceful  that,  in  a  society 
where  so  many  are  blessed  with  so 
much,  millions  live  on  the  streets  or  in 
horrible,  inhumane  conditions.  The 
problem  is  serious,  it  is  growing  rapid- 
ly, and  it  must  be  addressed  immedi- 
ately. 

Some  of  our  Nation's  homeless  live 
just  outside  the  White  House  gates. 
But  somehow,  the  sight  of  these  des- 
perate people  has  failed  to  move  those 
inside. 

Over  the  past  7  years,  this  adminis- 
tration has  savaged  housing  programs. 
Funding  has  been  cut  by  about  70  per- 
cent. New  construction  of  public  hous- 
ing has  been  reduced  to  meager  levels. 
Existing  public  housing  has  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  disrepair.  Housing 
subsidy  programs  have  been  seriously 
underfunded. 

In  this  context,  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  existing  programs  to  develop 
low-income  housing  not  be  allowed  to 
expire. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
was  created  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to 
encourage  the  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation of  low-income  housing.  Tax 
incentives  like  this  are  needed  if  pri- 
vate developers  are  going  to  help  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  low  income 
people.  The  fact  is,  without  Govern- 
ment incentives,  production  of  low- 
income  housing  generally  is  just  un- 
economical. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit  is 
now  set  to  expire  on  December  31, 
1989.  It  is  important  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  prevent  an  interruption  in 
development  activity.  Without  an  ex- 
tension, developers  will  soon  stop  plan- 
ning new  projects,  since  the  credit  is 


only  available  after  a  project  is  occu- 
pied. 

I  hope  the  Finance  Committee  will 
move  quickly  to  approve  the  bill.  And 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  very  important  legislation. 

It's  time  to  make  housing  a  priori- 
ty.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joining  in  the  introduction  of  leg- 
islation th9.t  is  vitally  important  to  all 
low-income  Americans  as  well  as 
homeless  Americans.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  would  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  low-income  housing 
credit  for  1  year  from  the  end  of  1989 
to  the  end  of  1990. 

One  of  the  proposals  advanced  in 
the  recent  Rouse-Maxwell  report  is 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  low- 
income  housing  credit  program.  The 
Rouse-Maxwell  report  was  developed 
by  a  high-level  task  force  assigned  by 
the  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  to 
recommend  comprehensive  housing 
policy  reforms.  While  not  going  as  far 
as  the  Rouse-Maxwell  report  recom- 
mends, our  bill  would  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  additional  time  neces- 
sary to  study  the  program  and  deter- 
mine if  it  is  accomplishing  its  stated 
goals. 

We  created  this  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  to  encourage  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  housing  for  low- 
income  Americans.  The  credit  has  the 
potential  for  expanding  the  supply  of 
available  and  affordable  housing  and. 
in  fact,  is  necessary  to  provide  the  in- 
centive to  develop  or  renovate  housing 
for  the  poor. 

However,  providing  the  necessary 
housing  supply  for  the  poor  is  a  long- 
term  job.  According  to  the  Rouse-Max- 
well report,  a  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  that  expires  at  the  end  of  1989 
will  not  be  effective  in  sufficiently  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  low-income 
housing. 

The  State  housing  agencies  that 
assist  with  these  programs  must  invest 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  re- 
sources in  the  development  of  the  nec- 
essary capacity  to  administer  them.  In 
addition,  private  housing  developers 
must  have  considerable  lead  time  for 
the  projects.  These  necessary  partici- 
pants in  the  program  need  to  know 
that  it  will  be  extended  past  1989,  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  make  the 
required  investments  in  time  and  re- 
sources. 

History  has  shown  that  investment 
in  low-income  housing  is  highly  de- 
pendent on  the  tax  benefits  provided 
by  this  credit.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  bill  their  full  sup- 
port.* 

By  Mr.  KARNES: 
S.  2412.  A  bill  to  ensure  continued 
fimding   for   the   Davis   Creek   Dam, 
North  Loup  project,  Nebraska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


DAVIS  CREEK  PROJECT  FtmDIHG 

*  Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  help 
secure  the  next  phase  of  funding  for 
the  Davis  Creek  Dam,  North  Loup  di- 
vision, in  Nebraska. 

Congresswoman  Virginia  Smith  and 
I  recently  overcame  objections  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
funding  we  arranged  last  year  to  begin 
work  on  Davis  Creek.  The  project  has 
been  delayed  several  times  and  is 
many  years  behind  schedule.  Davis 
Creek  remains  a  vital  portion  of  the 
North  Loup  project,  a  fully  authorized 
project  since  1954.  After  extensive 
meetings  with  Secretary  Hodel.  OMB 
Director  Jim  Miller,  and  Howard 
Baker,  we  were  successful  in  convinc- 
ing the  administration  to  release  the 
funds  in  question.  Now  that  the  overt 
objections  in  certain  offices  in  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  removed,  we 
will  be  working  to  make  sure  the 
project  moves  forward  and  that  the  $1 
million  we  provided  for  last  year  will 
be  expended  expeditiously. 

We  must  now  move  forward  with 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1989,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill. 

The  language  provided  herein  is  the 
same  language  authored  by  Congress- 
woman  Smith  and  her  staff  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  House  version  of  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill.  I 
congratulate  her  for  her  excellent 
work  in  this  regard,  and  I  hope  that 
we  could  incorporate  the  same  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  to  avoid  Davis 
Creek  becoming  a  conference  item, 
should  this  language  be  added  to  the 
Senate  version  of  the  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill. 

Judging  from  yesterday's  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  are 
still  some  who  do  not  fully  understand 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  Davis  Creek  matter  and  would 
stop  the  project.  However,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  that  the  project  sur- 
vived the  attempt  to  strike  funds  for 
Davis  Creek  by  a  comfortable  82-vote 
margin.  Nebraska's  Representatives  in 
the  House  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  leading  the  battle  to  set  the 
record  straight  and  protect  the  Davis 
Creek  funding.  Virginia  Smith  has 
been  a  true  leader  in  this  fight  from 
the  very  beginning  and  continues  to 
lead  the  way.  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late Doug  Bereuter  and  Hal  Daub  for 
their  spirited  and  effective  defenses  of 
this  important  project.  When  we  see 
influential  Members  like  Nebraska's 
distinguished  delegation  in  the  House 
fully  engaged  in  the  cause,  many 
things  are  possible,  for  the  good  of  Ne- 
braska and  for  the  country.  The  Davis 
Creek  victory  is  only  one  example  of 
this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  in 
half  built  projects.  I  believe  in  com- 
pleted projects  and  fulfilled  promises. 
A  completed  North  Loup  project,  in- 
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review  to  promising  experimental 
treatments,  preventative  drugs  and 
diagnostics.  These  efforts  have  led  to 
the  rapid,  recordbreaking  agency  ap- 
proval of  some  major  products,  includ- 
ing the  review  and  approval  of  the 
first  testing  kits  to  help  screen  the 
blood  supply  against  contamination  by 
the  AIDS  virus  in  3  months  and  the 
review  and  approval  of  the  first  effec- 
tive palliative  for  AIDS  in  less  than  4 
months. 

The  FDA  has  successfully  accom- 
plished its  Herculean  task  with  limited 
resources— 7.000  full  time  employees 
nationwide  and  an  annual  budget  of 
$478  million.  If  one  compares  the 
agency's  fiscal  year  1988  budget  to  the 
overall  value  of  the  products  it  regu- 
lates, one  can  determine  that  the  aver- 
age American  pays  approximately  $2 
annually  to  have  the  agency  assure 
the  soundness  of  approximately  $3,000 
worth  of  consumer  goods— a  bargain 
by  anyone's  estimate. 

So  let  us  join  in  appreciation  for 
such  a  landmark  event  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health.  I  would  like 
to  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  expeditiously  approving  it 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  320 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  was  a  landmark  event  in 
the  protection  of  the  public  health; 

Whereas  this  Act  is  still  the  basic  law  en- 
forced by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  the  responsibility  for  regulation  of 
products  representing  25  percent  of  each 
consumer  dollar  spent; 

Whereas  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  over  the  course  of  the  last  50  years 
established  rigorous  standards  for  food  and 
drug  safety  that  have  been  admired  and 
emulated  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's efforts  have  helped  make  America's 
food  supply  the  world's  safest; 

Whereas  the  agency  has  developed  the 
world's  most  advanced  drug  and  device 
review  system— a  system  which  has  assured 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  nation's  phar- 
maceutical and  medical  devices; 

Whereas  the  advanced  scientific  approach 
toward  drug  review  adopted  by  the  PDA  has 
contributed  enormously  to  the  betterment 
of  science,  medicine,  axvA  health  of  the 
American  people; 

Whereas  PDA  has  consistently  improved 
this  system  to  make  it  responsive  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  American  people, 
technology,  and  the  marketplace; 

Whereas  PDA  has  diligently  protected  the 
American  public  against  products  that  have 
been  misformulated,  misbranded.  adulterat- 
ed, and  tampered  with  on  a  day-to-day 
basis— ensuring  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
many  food  and  drug  products  it  regulates 
and  upon  which  many  Americans  depend; 


Whereas  this  effort  has  sustained  the 
American  public's  high  level  of  confidence 
in  the  basic  safety  of  the  marketplace  over 
the  past  50  years: 

Whereas  the  thoroughness  of  PDA  pre- 
marketing review  has  largely  spared  our 
nation  from  a  repeat  of  the  "Elixir  of  Sulfa- 
nilamide Tragedy  of  1937"; 

Whereas  PDA  has  responded  in  a  hercule- 
an manner  to  each  tampering  or  recall  crisis 
that  has  befallen  the  nation,  and  has 
worked  swiftly  and  effectively  to  protect  the 
public; 

Whereas  PDA  has  taken  innovative  new 
measures  to  deal  with  the  AIDS  epidemic 
that  has  threatened  our  nation  and  the 
world,  by  giving  expedited  review  to  promis- 
ing experimental  treatments,  preventatives, 
and  diagnostics  for  this  disease; 

Whereas  these  efforts  have  led  to  the 
rapid,  record-breaking  agency  approval  of 
major  products  that  have  helped  the  nation 
to  meet  the  AIDS  threat,  including  the 
review  and  approval  of  the  first  testing  kits 
to  help  screen  the  blood  supply  against  con- 
tamination by  the  AIDS  virus,  and  the 
review  and  approval  of  the  first  effective 
palliative  for  AIDS; 

Whereas  PDA  through  its  regulation  of 
the  nation's  blood  networks  has  maintained 
the  basic  safety  and  efficient  functioning  of 
America's  blood  supply; 

Whereas  PTDA,  with  its  limited  resources, 
has  successfully  met  its  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities even  in  the  face  of  dire  national 
emergencies;  and 

Whereas  the  men  and  women  of  PDA 
have  worked  tirelessly,  and  often  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  in  order  to  perform  their 
vital  service  to  the  nation:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  as  an  important  anniversary  the 
passage  of  the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  anniversary 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


May  18,  1988 
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By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Febru- 
ary 19,  1989,  and  ending  February  25, 
1989,  as  'National  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciations Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATIONS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
establishing  the  week  of  February  19 
to  25,  1989,  as  National  Visiting  Nurse 
Associations  Week.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion, cosponsored  by  my  colleague 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  is  intended  to 
focus  attention  to  the  importance  of 
home  health  care  in  the  United  States. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  know.  Senator  Hatch  and  I  have 
been  advocates  for  expanded  home 
health  care  for  a  long  time.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  providing 
health  services  to  many  kinds  of  pa- 
tients in  the  comfort  and  security  of 
their  homes  is  a  better  alternative— 
physically  and  psychologically— than 
hospitalization  or  nursing  home  care. 


In  many  cases  the  delivery  of  health 
care  in  the  home  is  more  cost-effec- 
tive, and,  for  the  patient,  far  more 
comifortable. 

The  growth  of  home  health  care 
services  in  the  past  decade  has  been 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  due,  in 
part,  to  the  Government's  encourage- 
ment as  well  as  to  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  care  in  the  home. 

One  organization,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  recognized  that  need 
more  than  100  years  ago.  Originally 
called  the  District  Nurse  Association 
of  Buffalo,  NY,  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation was  founded  in  1885.  It  is  the 
oldest  continuously  operated  home 
nurse  association. 

In  recognition  of  the  care  and  sup- 
port the  VNA's  have  provided,  we  pro- 
pose to  name  the  week  of  February  19 
to  25,  1989,  as  the  National  Visiting 
Nurse  Associations  Week. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  gener- 
ally remain  in  the  background,  doing 
their  work  quietly  but  efficiently, 
without  fanfare.  Every  year,  their 
trained  professionals  and  community 
volunteers  assist  almost  1  million 
American  men,  women,  children,  and 
infants.  Their  services  range  from 
neonatal  care,  to  hospice  services,  to 
physical  therapy,  to  home  IV  therapy. 

Home  care  providers  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  working  with  AIDS, 
cancer,  and  ventillator-dependent  pa- 
tients. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
VNA's  is  their  strong  community  sup- 
port. A  board  of  directors  composed  of 
health  care  professionals  and  commu- 
nity leaders  oversees  each  association 
to  ensure  high  standards  of  care.  The 
United  Way,  funded  by  contributions 
from  local  businesses,  and  individuals, 
is  one  of  the  primary  financial  backers 
for  indigent  care  services  provided  by 
every  VNA.  United  Way  also  monitors 
the  quality  of  care  provided  by  local 
VNA's.  VNA  services  are  supported  by 
a  combination  of  individual  and  corpo- 
rate contributions  within  their  com- 
munites,  in  addition  to  some  Federal 
and  State  government  funding. 

Care  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  VNA's.  and  the  quality  of  that 
care  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Associations. 

But  the  VNA's  provide  more  than 
health  care.  They  also  offer  tender 
loving  care,  and  for  that  and  more 
they  rely  on  volunteers  in  each  com- 
muity  to  assist  the  professional  health 
care  staff.  These  volunteers  are  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  as  cheering  up 
patients  with  visits,  delivering  meals- 
on-wheels,  reading  to  patients,  and 
running  errands.  Volunteers  do  many 
of  the  little  things  that  make  a  pa- 
tient's stay  at  home  more  comfortable 
and  uplift  their  spirits  to  make  recov- 
ery a  little  speedier. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  today  in- 
troduce   this    joint    resolution    com- 


memorating the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciations and  wish  them  well  as  they 
embark  on  their  second  century  of 
service.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  as  an  executive 
department. 

S.  1052 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  RuDMANl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1052.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Center  for  the  United  States 
Constitution  within  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park  in  Philadel- 
phia, PA. 

S.  1S15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1515,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  injunctive  relief,  or  an 
award  of  damages,  against  a  judicial 
officer  for  action  taken  in  an  official 
capacity. 

S.  1544 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1544,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  improved  man- 
agement of  certain  Federal  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1766,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Indian  American  Forum  for  Politi- 
cal Education  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  2033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2033,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
child  protection  and  obscenity  en- 
forcement, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2083,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  cer- 
tain railroad  retirement  benefits  paid 
out  of  the  dual  benefits  payments  ac- 
count are  not  reduced,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  2098.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  against  blind  indi- 
viduals in  air  travel. 

s.  21Be 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ldgar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symhs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2156.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  eligibility 
for  free  lunches  to  be  based  on  the 
nonfarm  income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

S.  2174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2174.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
so  as  to  reauthorize  local  rail  service 
assistance. 

S.  2180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2180,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  importation,  sale,  or  pos- 
session of  firearms,  not  detectable  by 
metal  detection  and  x  ray  systems. 

S.  2240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2240,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
to  reauthorize  the  States  Mining  and 
Mineral  Resources  Research  Institute 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2241,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  reimburse- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  costs  in- 
curred by  contractors  in  connection 
with  proceedings  relating  to  violations 
of  laws  or  regulations. 

S.  2351 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2351,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
repeal  the  capitalization  rules  for  free- 
lance writers,  artists,  and  photogra- 
phers. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  230,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  third 
week  of  June  of  1988  as  "National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  288,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
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through  June  11.  1988, 
Intelligence  Community 


AMOrOICENT  ! 


RESOLUTION  426 

of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 

Senator  from  Tennessee 
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R^olution  426,  a  resolution 
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NO.  1680 

of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Mary- 
M^KULSKil  was  added  as  a 
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proposed  to  Treaty  No. 
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of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
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No.  2070  proposed  to  S. 
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(Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  2071  proposed  to  S. 
2355.  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1989  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  military  construction, 
and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Al  ENDMENT 


request 
tie 


NO.  2071 

of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from   Nevada 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION   119— RELATIVE   TO    IMMI- 
GRATION    OF    SOVIET     CHRIS- 
TIANS AND  FREE  PRACTICE  OF 
THEIR        FAITH         IN        THEIR 
CHURCHES  AND  HOMES 
Mr.    ARMSTRONG   submitted   the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  119 
Whereas    throughout    1988,    celebrations 
will  be  held  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  to 
commemorate      the      Christianization      of 
Kievan-Rus'  in  988  A.D.; 

Whereas  Christian  churches  have  been  in- 
strumental in  sustaining  the  faith  of  the  be- 
lievers and  in  developing  the  religious  cul- 
ture of  the  region; 

Whereas  the  Christianization  of  Kievan- 
Rus'  has  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
world  literature,  music,  folk  art.  customs 
and  places  of  worship; 

Whereas,  although  the  Constitution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  guarantees  religious  free- 
dom, Soviet  leaders,  over  the  past  70  years, 
have  sought  to  dissolve  many  forms  of  reli- 
gious witness  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  re- 
place them  with  Marxist  atheism; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  is  signatory  to 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  the 
Madrid  Concluding  Document  and  has  an 
obligation  to  comply  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  is  committed 
under  Principal  VII  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  to  "respect  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage or  religion."; 

Whereas  in  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  illegal  to 
formally  teach  religion  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  age; 

Whereas  openly  distributing  Bibles  or 
other  religious  materials  has  been  restricted 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  the  basis  for  imprisonment  and  harass- 
ment; 

Whereas  thousands  of  churches  have  been 
closed  and  confiscated  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  last  seven  decades,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets have  severely  restricted  the  number  of 
theological  seminaries;  and 

Whereas  there  are  at  present  nearly  150 
Christians  who  are  known  to  be  serving 
prison  sentences,  are  in  exile,  or  are  con- 
fined in  psychiatric  institutions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  because  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs, including  Balys  Gajauskas.  Viktoras 
Petkus,  Pastor  Ivan  Antonov,  Pastor  Nikolai 
Boiko,  Semyon  Skalich.  Lev  Lukyanenko, 
Father  Vladimir  Rusak,  and  Victor  Walter: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   concurring).    That    it    is    the 


sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  1988  in  cele- 
bration of  the  millennium  of  the  Christian- 
ization of  Kievan-Rus'— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  should  comply  with 
its  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Madrid  Concluding  Doc- 
ument, and  the  United  National  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  allow 
Christians  to  practice  their  faith  without  in- 
terference, persecution,  or  harassment; 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  should  grant  a  gener- 
al amnesty  for  all  Christians  who  have  been 
imprisoned  because  of  their  religious  beliefs; 

(3)  the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  religious 
believers  of  all  ages  to  worship  and  practice 
their  faith  without  restrictions  in  their 
homes  and  churches; 

(4)  The  Soviet  Union  should  permit  un- 
limited publication,  distribution,  and  impor- 
tation of  Bibles  and  other  religious  materi- 
als in  all  languages;  and 

(5)  the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  church- 
es that  are  closed  or  used  for  secular  pur- 
poses to  reopen,  allow  new  churches  to  be 
built  when  needed,  and  allow  theological  se- 
minaries to  open  or  expand  in  order  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  priests  and 
pastors  for  the  parish  churches. 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  calling  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  proclaim  general 
amnesty  to  imprisoned  Christians  and 
allow  them  to  freely  practice  their 
faith.  1988  marks  the  1,000th  anniver- 
sary of  Christianization  of  Kievan 
Rus'.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  millenium  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  bring  much  needed  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  Christians  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  glasnost,  evidence  shows 
that  restrictions  on  religious  liberties 
continue  to  violate  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  1975  Final  Helsinki 
Act.  This  act,  signed  by  many  coun- 
tries including  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
quires respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  the 
freedom  on  thought,  conscience,  reli- 
gion or  belief.  It  states  that  "partici- 
pating States  will  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
profess  and  practice,  alone  or  in  com- 
munity with  others,  religion  or  belief 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience."  And  still, 
harsh  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
Soviet  peoples'  right  to  worship.  Reli- 
gious education  is  heavily  restricted. 
In  fact  it  is  illegal  to  formally  teach 
religion  to  anyone  under  the  age  of  18. 
The  Bible  and  other  religious  materi- 
als in  the  national  languages  are  in  ex- 
tremely short  supply,  and  attendance 
in  seminary  is  strictly  limited  due  to 
Soviet  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
all  religious  believers  live  under  the 
constant  threat  of  harassment,  arrest, 
and  imprisonment.  Those  who  practice 
and  teach  religion  are  frequently  ar- 
rested. Often  these  individuals  are  not 
charged  with  practicing  religion.  In- 
stead, they  are  arrested  on  trumped- 
up    charges.    No    matter    what    the 


charges,  the  results  are  often  the 
same— they  are  sent  to  prisons  and 
forced  labor  camps  where  conditions 
are  brutal.  The  Soviets  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki Act,  and  continue  to  violate  it. 
What  is  worse,  article  52  of  the  Soviet 
constitution  guarantees  religious  free- 
doms. Unfortunately,  it  is  very  clear 
that  compulsion,  and  not  freedom  has 
been  the  actual  Soviet  policy  concern- 
ing the  practice  of  religion. 

We  must  support  the  efforts  of  all 
those  who  struggle  to  practice  their 
faith  under  such  conditions.  The 
plight  of  those  brave  souls  should  in- 
spire us  to  use  what  means  we  can  to 
press  for  their  release.  As  celebrations 
of  the  Christian  Millennium  get  un- 
derway, we  must  look  at  the  reality  of 
the  persecution  of  religious  believers 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  use  this 
opportunity  to  press  the  Soviet  Union 
to  give  amnesty  to  imprisoned  Chris- 
tians and  allow  the  free  practice  of  re- 
ligion throughout  their  country.* 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      430— AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL      COPIES      OF      A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 
Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Res.  430 
Resolved.  That  300  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Document  100-68,  100th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  entitled  "The  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1987:  A  Summary  of 
Provisions"  shall  be  printed  for  use  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INF  TREATY 


MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


BURDICK  AMENDMENT  NO.  2105 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Burdick)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2186)  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  management  of  public 
buildings;  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  1,  insert  the  following,  and 
renumber  the  following  section  accordingly: 

■SEC.  8.  CERTAIN  OTHER  AITHORITIES 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authorities  granted  in  sections  5, 
6,  and  8  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403  (f).  (g),  and  (h))." 


HOLLINGS  EXECUTIVE 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2104 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Treaty  Doc.  100-11,  Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 
ate-Range and  Shorter-Range  Missiles; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  of  ratification 
add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

The  Senate's  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  is  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that,  in  connection  with  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty, 
the  President  shall  obtain  the  agreement  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
the  following  reservation: 

References  in  the  Treaty  to  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  only  to  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  which  are  equipped  with  nu- 
clear warheads. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day, June  9,  1988,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Buitding  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

S.  1737,  a  bill  providing  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project;  and 

S.  2102,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  licens- 
ing of  certain  facilities  on  portions  of 
the  Salmon  and  Snake  Rivers  in 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Russell  Brown,  senior  professional 
staff  for  the  subcommittee,  at  (202) 
224-2366. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesday.  May  24, 
1988,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  SR  332  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian Free  Trade  Agreement. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Bill  Gillon  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  18,  1988.  to  consider  recommen- 
dations to  the  administration  for  the 
implementation  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  May  18.  1988.  to 
conduct  a  business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  18. 
1988.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2250.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERFUND  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  P>resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Superfund  and  Environmen- 
tal Oversight,  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  18,  to  con- 
duct an  oversight  hearing  on  GAO's 
recent  report  "Indoor  Radon:  Limited 
Federal  Response  To  Reduce  Contami- 
nation in  Housing." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  EFFICIENCY, 
FEDERALISM.  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Efficiency. 
Federalism,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, of  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  18,  1988,  to  resume  open  hearings 
on  S.  1992,  the  Heinz-Sasser  bill  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  intergovern- 
mental relation  aspects  of  the  Nation's 
Ground  Water  Management  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
Wednesday.  May  18.  1988,  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  cashing  Gov- 
ernment checks  by  banks  for  noncus- 
tomers,  and  S.  2110,  the  Fair  Access  to 
Check  Cashing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESERCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to   meet  during   the   session   of   the 
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The  6147th  Tactical  Control 
Korea  1950-1953) 


Gro»  p 

'■  rHF  Mosquitos" 
Following  tl  e  first  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's   Korea  i    War    Memorial    Advisory 
Board,  on  Wee  nesday,  September  23,  1987,  a 


memorandum  was  issued  by  Advisory  Board 
member  Colonel  Conrad  K.  Haiisman  (Ret.) 
to  all  Korean  War  veterans  groups.  In  part, 
this  memorandum  stated,  "The  Memorial 
must  radiate  a  message  that  is  at  once  inspi- 
rational in  content  and  timeless  in  meaning. 
This  dictates  the  Memorial  to  be  unique  in 
concept,  designed  for  pubic  use.  located  on 
prominent  prosp>ect,  and  present  renewable 
living  aspects  of  hope,  honor,  and  service". 

In  response  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  and  to  assure  that  present 
and  future  generations  do  not  forget  the 
duty  of  all  free  men  and  women  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  freedom,  the  6147th  Tactical 
Control  Group  presents  this  proposal  for  a 
memorial  to  the  veterans  of  the  Korean 
War. 

The  Memorial  Library  would  house  books, 
films  and  military  records,  from  Govern- 
ment and  private  donation,  for  historical  re- 
search and  to  inform  younger  generations 
of  the  sacrifice  and  dedication  to  service 
given  by  those  perpetually  enshrined  by 
name  on  the  exterior  walls  of  the  Library. 
Although  a  memorial  to  American  Service- 
men and  women,  the  Memorial  Library 
honors  the  twenty-two  other  nations  who 
sent  forces  to  Korea.  The  circular  driveway 
symbolizes  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  and  the  flags  of  those 
nations  encircle  the  Library.  The  top  of  the 
Dome  has  a  ring  of  23  lights  shining  sky- 
ward, twenty-two  for  the  other  nations  and 
one  for  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  Library  and  the  MIA 
Memorial  Auditorium  on  the  main  level,  the 
lower  level  provides  an  amphitheater  for 
meetings  of  veteran's  groups  and  others, 
conference  rooms,  offices,  a  small  theater 
for  historical  researchers,  and  the  Memorial 
Library  Archives. 

The  6147th  Tactical  Control  Group  veter- 
ans, respectfully  submit  that  the  Korean 
War  Veterans  National  Memorial  Library 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  President's 
Korean  War  Memorial  Advisory  Board.* 


A  GIFT  OF  LOVE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  this  month— May  1-7— 
animal  lovers,  veterinary  professionals 
and  others  throughout  the  country 
joined  in  celebrating  National  Pet 
Week.  This  year's  theme  for  the  week 
is  "Pets— A  Gift  of  Love." 

Among  the  groups  promoting  this 
deserved  salute  to  pets  and  pet  owners 
in  Minnesota  is  the  Minnesota  Asso- 
ciation of  Veterinary  Technicians. 
This  group  of  more  than  300  parapro- 
fessionals  is  headed  by  its  president, 
Mary  L.  Lund. 

As  a  life-long  pet  owner,  I  am  well- 
aware  of  the  value  which  pets  repre- 
sent in  many  American  families.  And, 
I'm  especially  appreciative  of  the  role 
which  veterinary  professionals  play  in 
maintaining  this  bond. 

I  am  reminded,  for  example,  of  the 
time  a  few  years  ago  when  Baron,  the 
Durenberger  family  Schnauzer,  snuck 
out  through  a  small  hole  in  the  fence 
of  our  yard  in  McLean  and  couldn't  be 
found  after  2  days  of  searching. 

About  a  week  later,  my  wife  Penny 
heard  a  strange  noise  outside  the  front 
door.  Opening  the  door,  she  found 
Baron  lying  on  the  stoop,  exhausted. 


He  had  been  shot  through  his  hind 
legs  and  apparently  attacked  by  an 
animal,  but  managed  to  drag  himself 
on  his  front  legs  through  the  woods 
behind  the  house  before  collapsing, 
bloody  and  dehydrated,  at  home. 

Penny  quickly  put  him  in  the  car 
and  drove  him  into  see  our  veterinari- 
an who  went  to  work  on  him  immedi- 
ately, reconstructing  his  hip  and 
sewing  up  his  wounds.  After  a  lengthy 
convalescence.  Baron  was  back  in  the 
yard  chasing  squirrels,  though  he 
never  again  ventured  very  far  from 
home. 

Mr.  President,  this  little  story  is  an 
example  of  the  strong  bonds  which 
exist  between  pets  and  their  owners, 
and  also  of  the  important  role  played 
by  veterinary  professionals  in  keeping 
that  relationship  alive.  Baron  has  now 
"gone  on  to  greater  rewards,"  but  he's 
been  replaced  in  our  home  by  Heidi, 
an  equally  loyal  Schnauzer.  She  along 
with  her  fellow  pets  all  across  the 
country  received  some  well-deserved 
recognition  May  1-7  during  National 
Pet  Week.* 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  many  communities  across 
the  country,  and  around  the  world, 
celebrated  "World  Population  Aware- 
ness Week."  While  Congress  has  been 
unable  to  lend  its  support  to  this  im- 
portant effort,  many  CJovernors,  State 
legislatures  and  mayors  have. 

One  of  those  States  supporting 
World  Population  Awareness  Week 
was  my  State  of  Illinois.  On  March  8, 
Gov.  Jim  Thompson  signed  a  procla- 
mation urging  Illinoisans  to  join  many 
others  in  looking  for  reasonable  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  overpopula- 
tion. 

I  applaud  the  Governor  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  ask  that  the  proc- 
lamation be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation— State  of  Illinois 

Whereas,  the  world's  population  has  ex- 
ceeded 5  billion  and  is  growing  at  the  unpre- 
cendented  rate  of  87  million  a  year;  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
lems in  the  developing  world,  including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation; 
and 

Whereas.  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
developing  world  could  be  prevented  if  vol- 
untary child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  be  substantially  expanded; 
and 

Whereas,  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  family 
planning,  but  do  not  have  access  or  means 
to  such  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  universally  recog- 


nized basic  human  right  of  couples  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families; 
Therefore,  I,  James  R.  Thompson,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  April 
17-23,  1988,  as  "World  Population  Aware- 
ness Week"  in  Illinois,  and  I  call  upon  all  Il- 
linoisans to  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
of  overpopulation.* 


LAWRENCE  C.  MERTHAN,  MINNE- 
SOTA SCHOLAR  AND  SERVANT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Wednesday,  September  30, 
1987.  Mirmesota  and  the  Nation  lost  a 
hero.  Nine  years  after  first  being  diag- 
nosed as  having  cancer.  Lawrence  C. 
Merthan  succumbed  to  the  one  chal- 
lenge that  could  not  be  overcome  with 
prayer  and  good  humor.  To  those 
whose  lives  Larry  touched,  words  can- 
not convey  the  sense  of  loss  that 
Larry's  passing  brought.  He  was  a  pre- 
cious, though  underappreciated,  na- 
tional asset,  and  over  time  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Bom  in  St.  Paul  on  September  25, 
1918,  Larry  Merthan  was,  like  many  of 
his  generation,  a  strong  believer  in  the 
importance  of  his  church,  his  family, 
and  his  country.  Consistent  with  his 
upbringing.  Larry  sought  to  serve 
them  to  the  fullest  of  his  abilities.  As 
one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
spend  time  with  Larry,  his  wonderful 
wife  Claudia  and  their  peers,  I  can 
attest  that  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 
His  lifelong  efforts  to  educate,  enlight- 
en and  instill  hope  and  promise  were  a 
resounding  success. 

Although  my  first  contact  with 
Larry  came  in  the  legislative  arena, 
over  time  it  was  his  unwavering  faith 
in  the  Lord  that  led  me  to  regard  him 
as  such  a  special  person.  As  a  product 
of  a  similar  upbringing,  I  know  that 
Larry's  deep  faith  was  the  result  of  a 
life  of  commitment  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  teachings.  And  it  was 
that  faith  which  made  Larry  such  an 
inspiration  to  his  friends. 

Family  was  an  equally  important 
part  of  Larry  Merthan's  life,  and  as 
anyone  who  has  met  his  lovely  wife 
Claudia  and  their  three  children 
knows,  Larry  had  much  to  be  proud  of. 
Larry  drew  strength  from  his  family, 
and  they  from  him.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  stood  Larry  apart  from  some  of 
his  contemporaries  in  Washington.  He 
knew  what  was  important  and  made 
time  for  his  family. 

In  looking  back  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  remarkable  man,  it  may 
be  that  Larry's  greatest  legacy  was  his 
willingness  to  serve  this  great  country. 
For  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  work  with  him,  Larry  was  a  respect- 
ed combat  veteran,  attorney,  staff  di- 
rector of  a  U.S.  Senate  select  commit- 
tee, an  effective  spokesperson  for  dis- 
tinguished organizations  affected  by 
regulators  and  legislators,  and  an 
active  participant  and  counselor  in  nu- 
merous political  campaigns. 


Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  when 
Larry  Merthan  graduated  from  St. 
Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul  in  1941,  he 
had  the  same  uneasy  feeling  that 
today's  college  graduates  have.  But 
unlike  today's  graduates,  Larry's  un- 
easiness was  not  prompted  by  employ- 
ment prospects,  but  by  World  War  II. 
In  1942,  like  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
other  recent  graduates.  Larry  joined 
the  Armed  Forces. 

For  Larry.  World  War  II  meant  serv- 
ing with  distinction  as  a  navigator  for 
the  U.S.  Army's  Eighth  Air  Force  in 
Europe.  In  recognition  of  his  28 
combat  missions,  Larry  received  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  the 
Air  Medal  with  the  three  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter. He  left  active  service  as  a  captain 
in  1945,  but  continued  to  serve  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  for  a  number  of 
years,  eventually  achieving  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

After  leaving  active  service  in  the 
Air  Force,  Larry  remained  in  Europe 
for  a  period  as  the  State  Department's 
Vice  Consul  in  Stuttgart,  West  Germa- 
ny. Among  his  many  responsibilities 
was  the  issuance  of  passports  and 
visas  to  U.S.  citizens,  displaced  per- 
sons, and  others  in  need  of  help.  It  was 
his  work  for  the  State  Department 
which  first  exposed  him  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Aruie  Frank  Institute,  a 
foundation  he  tirelessly  supported 
with  his  time  and  efforts. 

Upon  finishing  up  his  work  in  Stutt- 
gart, Larry  returned  to  Minnesota  and 
sought  to  complete  his  war-interrupt- 
ed educational  agenda  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota.  In  1945,  Larry  re- 
ceived his  juris  doctorate  from  the 
university  and  embarked  on  his  car- 
reer as  an  attorney.  His  first  6  years 
were  spent  as  a  trial  lawyer  in  St. 
Paul,  where  he  became  very  active  in 
civil  and  government  affairs.  During 
his  administration  of  the  St.  Paul 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity the  community  received  Federal 
funds  to  construct  the  first  two  public 
housing  facilities  ever  built  in  St.  Paul. 

In  1955  Larry  returned  to  West  Ger- 
many, where  he  served  as  the  Deputy 
Director,  and  eventually  Director,  of 
the  United  States-Trans  Lieben  Foun- 
dation. The  foundation's  objectives 
were  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
the  integration  of  Germany  into  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  development  of 
political  science  in  German  schools 
and  universities.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  time  that  Larry  served  on 
the  United  States  Educational  Com- 
mission—Fulbright— for  Germany,  se- 
lecting German  students  and  research 
scholars  to  study  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  in  1959  Larry 
Merthan  left  Germany  to  retum  to 
America.  He  quickly  made  his  way  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  named 
staff  director  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems. His  primary  work  for  the  com- 
mittee consisted  of  staffing  a  series  of 


hearings,  15  in  total,  which  sought  to 
explore  the  causes  and  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Upon  completion  of  the  committee's 
work,  Larry  returned  to  Minnesota,  by 
way  of  U.S.  Senator  Eugene  McCar- 
thy. During  his  5  years  as  Senator 
McCarthy's  legislative  counsel.  Larry 
used  his  years  of  experience  to  assist 
the  Senator  in  crafting  legislation 
which  benefitted  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
the  Nation.  When  Larry  left  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  Pfizer  Cos.,  in  1965,  the 
Congress  lost  a  skilled  legislative 
craftsmen  and  the  private  sector 
gained  a  counsel  known  as  much  for 
his  integrity  as  for  his  formidable 
legal  and  technical  skills. 

Much  happened  in  Larry  Merthan's 
life  between  the  day  he  left  Govern- 
ment service  and  September  30.  1987. 
Through  it  all.  he  maintained  conmiu- 
nications  with  his  old  friends  while 
making  new  acquaintances  on  a  daily 
basis.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  many 
people  whose  lives  Larry  touched  were 
present  for  the  moving  services  held  at 
Our  Lady  of  Victory  Catholic  Church? 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  Larry's  rela- 
tively new  friends,  his  passing  prevent- 
ed me  from  knowing  him  as  well  as 
some  of  his  dearest  friends.  Eulogies 
by  Eugene  McCarthy,  Bob  Gray,  and 
Dr.  Franklin  Littell,  all  very  close  per- 
sonal and  professional  friends  of 
Larry,  aptly  conveyed  the  loss  his 
passing  meant  to  his  wonderful  family, 
his  friends,  his  home  State  of  Mirme- 
sota, this  enclave  we  call  Capitol  Hill, 
and  the  Nation.  While  I  lacked  the 
years  of  direct  personal  contact  with 
Larry  that  Gene,  Bob,  and  Franklin 
had,  my  sense  of  loss  is  no  less.  But  it 
is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
Larry's  lifetime  of  faith,  commitment 
and  sacrifice  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  his  fellow  man  will  be  returned 
one  hundredfold. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  eulogies  de- 
livered by  Eugene  McCarthy,  Robert 
Gray,  and  Dr.  Franklin  Littell  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  eulogies  follow: 

Eulogy:  Lawrence  Merthan 
(By  Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy) 

Larry  Merthan,  as  most  of  you  called  him, 
and  I  have  long  known  each  other.  Our  rela- 
tionship does  not  quite  merit  a  paraphras- 
ing of  a  Biblical  text  to  read  'Before  I  am. 
Lawrence  was."  But  he  was  with  me,  possi- 
bly a  little  before  me.  throughout  my  politi- 
cal life,  and  possibly  after  in  that  one  of  his 
last  helpful  acts  was  to  make  me  a  "founda- 
tion." so  that  his  support,  care  and  concern 
for  me  might  continue  after  his  death. 

Consistently  through  the  years  he  called 
me  "Eugene."  I  called  him  "Lawrence."  I  ac- 
cepted this  use  of  our  full  proper  names  as  a 
sign  of  reserved,  personalized  respect  on 
both  his  part  and  mine.  He  did  not  have 
what  some  call  "mutual "  friends.  Each  rela- 
tionship of  his  was  uniquely  r>ersonal,  singu- 
lar. Yet  while  they  were  particular,  they 
were  classical.  He  was  what  he  should  have 
been:  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother  to  his 
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Study  of  World  Religions  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity. He  neither  flaunted  nor  hid  his  faith: 
he  lived  it  out. 

I  shall  always  remember  Larry.  He  was  a 
model  associate.  In  more  than  fifty  years  of 
educational  and  religious  work  I  have  never 
had  a  more  loyal  and  trustworthy  col- 
league—and very  few  indeed  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath.  We  worked  to- 
gether in  the  sometimes  tense  world  of  po- 
litical infighting  and  territorial  conflict  that 
characterized  organized  work  in  a  Germany 
arising  from  the  ruin  in  which  Nazism  had 
landed  it.  and  with  our  German  colleagues 
we  fought  to  keep  the  new  movements  free 
of  Communist  take-overs  in  the  west  and  to 
strengthen  genuinely  democratic  move- 
ments east  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  He  never 
lost  his  nerve.  He  never  had  to  be  propped 
up.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  someone  to 
lean  on  when  the  going  was  rough. 

I  shall  always  remember  Larry.  He  was 
"Uncle  Larry"  to  my  children  in  their 
tender  years.  Sometimes  Papa  was  heavy, 
even  grim.  "Uncle  Larry"  was  always  cheer- 
ful, always  understanding,  always  helpful. 
They  would  listen  eagerly  as  he  told  them 
of  his  travels  and  adventures.  When  my 
beautiful  daughters  were  teen-agers  "Uncle 
Larry."  then  a  bachelor,  was  the  only  non- 
German  on  the  committee  that  picked 
"Miss  Germany"  for  the  international  com- 
petition for  "Miss  Universe. "  That  was  im- 
pressive. He  didn't  stay  a  bachelor,  of 
course.  .  .  .  His  lovely  daughter  and  his 
wonderful  wife  are  left  to  us. 

I  shall  always  remember  Larry.  He  was 
lively,  he  was  joyful,  he  affirmed  life.  He 
showed  amazing  fortitude  in  bearing  his  ter- 
rible final  illness.  And  now  he  has  passed 
into  the  realm  of  eternal  life,  into  the  Pres- 
ence where  all  brokenness  is  healed,  all  un- 
finished business  and  all  loose  ends  are 
gathered  up  and  life  is  returned  to  its  origi- 
nal perfection.  Now  he  is  where  he  belongs, 
where  all  life  is  up-beat.  Auf  Wiedersehen. 
lieber  Kollege,  dear  Larry— until  we  meet 
again.  We  shall  always  remember. 

Remarks  by  Robert  K.  Gray 

In  this  capital  city,  which  Larry  so  loved, 
most  men  strive  for  greatness.  Some  even 
achieve  it.  Then  there  are  those  great  and 
wise  few  who  appreciate— and  reach— a  level 
of  attainment  beyond  greatness. 

Blessed  with  typical  midwestern  parents- 
honest,  hard-working,  flag-waving,  god-fear- 
ing, family-loving— with  that  Midwestern 
brand  of  parentage  it  would  have  taken  spe- 
cial effort  for  Larry  Merthan  to  turn  out 
really  rotten. 

What  Larry  did  was  quite  the  opposite.  He 
stood  on  the  shoulders  of  that  blessed  past 
and  reached  that  highest  level  of  attain- 
ment: one  of  unfaltering  faith,  of  profound 
patriotism,  of  unquestionable  honesty,  of 
complete  integrity  and  of  unfailing  loyalty 
and  total  trust.  More  simply  stated,  Larry 
Merthan  was  a  completely  good  man. 

Each  of  us  who  saw  Larry  in  his  last 
months  has  his  own  story  about  the  man's 
courage  and  confident  optimism.  For  me, 
those  traits  were  epitomized  in  the  remarks 
of  a  young  colleague  who.  after  spending 
time  with  Larry  said.  "I  just  cannot  believe 
it.  This  guy  comes  in  here  in  a  wheel  chair 
and  ends  up  building  my  confidence,  my 
spirits  and  my  enthusiasm." 

When  we  worked  together  in  the  60's, 
Larry  was  my  deputy.  He  was  dutifully  re- 
spectful but  he  did  not  mind  my  pointing 
out  to  clients  that  had  Hubert  Humphrey 
been  elected,  my  slightly  larger  office  would 
have  been  his.  For  Larry  had  a  great  respect 


for  the  proper  order  of  things  in  this  City  of 
Power.  And  I  know  this  morning  he  would 
expect  me  to  acknowledge  that  this  occasion 
is  less  about  Larry  Merthan  than  it  is  about 
Almighty  God.  This  morning  he  would  want 
us  to  share  in  his  faith.  He  would  expect  us 
to  rejoice  that  his  life  goes  on. 

Larry.  old  friend.  you  will  be 
missed  .  .  .  untU  we  meet  again. 

He  was  a  lawyer,  a  lobbyist,  a  linguist,  a 
legislative  strategist.  If  all  of  us  pooled  our 
knowledge  of  his  impact,  we  still  would  fall 
short  of  assessing  his  full  contributions  to 
the  governmental  processes  and  to  the  legis- 
lation which  bore  his  fingerprints  and  af- 
fects us  all. 

Larry  was  counselor  to  candidates  and 
Presidents.  He  was  a  politician's  politician. 
His  loyalty  and  vision  never  waned.  On  my 
final  visit  with  him  he  sought  my  help  in 
his  plan  to  establish  a  campaign  organiza- 
tion in  each  of  the  fifty  states. 

Larry  was  unyielding  in  his  support  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  his  solid  friendships 
cut  across  party  lines  as  it  did  in  ours  for 
three  decades.  And  when  one  of  your  oldest 
friends  is  constantly  one  of  your  best 
friends  it  says  much  about  the  quality  of 
that  friendship  and  the  giver's  capacity  for 
friendship.* 


GREATER  NATIONAL  EMPHASIS 
NEEDED  ON  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  colum- 
nist Robert  Maynard  serves  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
in  Oakland.  CA.  I  do  not  see  that  jour- 
nal regularly,  but  I  do  read  his  column 
when  it  appears  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  recently  he  had  a  column 
about  education  and  the  need  for  a 
greater  national  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion. 

If  this  Nation  believes  it  can  contin- 
ue to  ignore  both  economic  poverty 
and  the  poverty  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity that  face  too  many  Americans, 
we  are  fooling  ourselves,  and  we  are 
destined  to  be  a  nation  with  a  declin- 
ing standard  of  living  and  a  declining 
quality  of  life. 

His  column  is  personal  but  its  lesson 
is  national,  even  international. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
column,  which  I  ask  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr.  29, 
19881 

America  Needs  a  Love  Aftair  With 
Learning 

(By  Robert  Maynard) 

My  brothers  and  I  were  squeezed  into  the 
cab  of  the  moving  van,  our  little  knees 
bouncing  against  each  other  on  every  wide 
turn.  My  father,  at  the  wheel,  was  Impervi- 
ous to  our  discomfort.  Steering  the  van 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  with  ef- 
fortless ease,  physical  discomfort  was  the 
last  thing  on  his  mind. 

Instead,  his  deep  baritone  voice  vibrated 
in  the  cab  of  the  truck.  "Do  you  under- 
stand." he  would  say  to  no  one  of  us  In  par- 
ticular, "how  our  system  of  justice  was  in- 
fluenced by  ancient  Greece  and  by  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ?" 

There  we  were.  In  the  middle  of  the  ca- 
cophony of  traffic  trying  to  cross  the  Man- 


hattan Bridge.  The  other  motorists  might 
have  been  listening  to  the  Dodgers  game  or 
jazz  on  the  radio.  Not  us. 

In  my  father's  "Green  Hornet,"  as  he 
called  the  van,  lessons  on  history  and  theol- 
ogy were  In  full  swing.  My  parents  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  cram  us  full  of 
some  historical  or  biblical  observation. 

Always,  they  were  romancing  our  minds 
with  the  idea  of  the  love  of  learning. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  agree  on  one 
thing  a  half -century  later:  My  parents  delib- 
erately set  out  to  create  in  each  of  us  a  curi- 
ous and  inquiring  mind.  It  Is  no  accident 
they  produced  six  children  who  are  educa- 
tors, linguists,  journalists  and  the  like. 

Even  though  they  came  to  America  as  Im- 
migrants, my  parents  never  doubted  what  It 
took  to  make  It  in  the  United  States:  hard 
work  and  a  love  of  learning. 

The  strategy  of  my  parents  comes  regular- 
ly to  mind  of  late  as  I  watch  the  growing 
debate  over  public  education.  It  is  clear  we 
are  about  to  be  Inundated  In  a  discussion 
over  the  proper  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  schools. 

As  that  debate  unfolds  In  the  political 
campaign  of  1988.  my  sense  of  unease  grows. 
1  fear  we  are  about  to  rush  off  In  the  wrong 
direction.  The  present  motivation  for  all 
this  talk  by  DemocraU  and  Republicans 
about  education  concerns  the  latest  political 
buzzword,  "competitiveness." 

Because  we  are  in  a  new  global  market, 
competing  for  jobs  with  the  rising  Asian  and 
Latin  economies,  politicians  realize  our  work 
force  must  be  better  educated  to  be  competi- 
tive. Hence  the  new  emphasis  among  politi- 
cal leaders  on  education. 

Why  do  I  fear  they  are  leading  us  astray? 
Only  because  I  think  politicians  look  at  edu- 
cation the  way  they  address  war— throw 
massive  amounts  of  money  and  materiel  at 
the  adversary.  But  more  Important  than 
money  Is  our  attitude  toward  education.  My 
parents  made  that  point  often  by  speaking 
with  contempt  of  "educated  fools."  These, 
to  them,  were  people  with  advanced  degrees 
but  without  elementary  common  sense. 

For  that  reason,  my  folks  described  people 
whose  Intellects  they  admired  as  "learned." 
never  educated.  That,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a 
major  distinction. 

Instead  of  having  "education"  as  our 
focus,  I  think  we  should  aim  at  "learning " 
as  our  goal.  The  difference  Is  one  of  atti- 
tude, an  Important  aspect  of  the  Intellectual 
process. 

This  Is  no  mere  semantic  distinction.  It 
has  everything  to  do  with  how  we  approach 
this  "competitive"  challenge.  If  we  think  of 
the  national  need  as  being  "education."  I 
fear  we  will  think  in  narrow  mechanistic 
and  technocratic  terms.  Education  In  that 
sense  Is  measured  In  degrees  attained  and 
number  of  hours  logged  In  this  subject  or 
that. 

By  contrast,  a  lifetime  of  learning  sug- 
gests a  continuing  hunger  for  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  ways  of  looking  at  old  prob- 
lems and  new  ones.  When  I  think  of  educa- 
tion, I  think  of  a  goal  being  achieved.  When 
I  think  of  learning,  I  think  of  a  continuing 
process  of  growth  ifrom  Infancy  to  the  end 
of  our  days. 

That  Is  why  I  hope  our  political  leaders 
can  inspire  a  national  atmosphere  where 
learning  Is  loved  for  Its  own  sake. 

In  such  an  environment,  much  more  than 
mere  "competitiveness"  will  be  attained. 
That  Is  the  atmosphere  In  which  creativity 
can  triumph  over  the  mastery  of  mechanics. 


INFORMED  CONSENT: 
MARYLAND 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
women  considering  an  abortion  have  a 
right  to  know  the  risks  and  alterna- 
tives to  this  serious  operation.  S.  272 
and  S.  273  would  require  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  aid  to  secure  in- 
formed consent  from  their  patients 
before  performing  such  an  abortion.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  re- 
gardless of  where  one  stands  on  the 
issue  of  abortion,  we  can  all  agree  on 
the  need  for  complete  and  accurate  in- 
formation. Anything  less  is  unjust  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  so-called  free- 
dom of  choice.  I  ask  that  a  letter  from 
Maryland  be  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

College  Park.  MD. 

December  1,  1987. 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  had  an 
abortion  and  it  is  an  experience  that  I  will 
never  forget  and  has  been  very  difficult  to 
overcome.  In  December  of  1975.  I  was  10 
weeks  pregnant;  an  unemployed  single 
parent  with  a  5  year  old  son.  How  could  I 
support  another  child?  How  could  I  raise 
two  chllden  alone?  These  questions  raced 
through  my  mind  as  I  considered  what  to 
do.  My  parents  could  not  help  me.  The  fa- 
thers of  my  two  children  were  not  willing  to 
share  full-time  family  responsibilities. 
There  was  no  one  I  could  turn  to  for  advice 
or  help.  I  was  lonely,  confused,  and  afraid.  I 
could  not  see  how  I  could  handle  the  re- 
sponsibility or  expense  of  another  child 
alone. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but 
abortion,  yet.  I  felt  deep  inside  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  that  solution.  Never- 
theless, one  morning  I  went  to  the  Laurel 
Clinic  In  Washington.  D.C..  to  have  an  abor- 
tion. I  didn't  receive  any  formal  counseling. 
They  simply  described  the  suction  abortion 
procedure  and  said  that  it  would  take  only  a 
few  minutes.  Those  few  minutes  scarred  me 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  recall  the  cold  and 
insensitive  comments  of  the  doctor  .  .  .  ""Oh. 
this  one  wants  an  abortion  for  Christmas— 
Uh  huh  .  .  .  abortion  now— pay  later."  I  was 
already  uneasy,  but  the  doctor's  uncaring 
attitude  made  me  afraid,  and  I  wanted  to 
get  out  of  the  clinic  as  fast  as  I  could.  I 
wanted  to  scream  "Stop"!  but  it  was  too 
late. 

When  I  regained  consciousness.  I  was  al- 
ready crying.  I  realized  I  had  made  a  terri- 
ble mistake.  My  reasons  for  having  the 
abortion  now  seemed  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant. The  knowledge  that  something  very 
precious  in  me  had  died  weighed  heavily 
upon  me.  My  baby— a  living  soul— was  gone 
forever.  The  sense  of  loss  and  grief  was 
vivid,  just  as  If  someone  close  to  me  had 
died— which  of  course  was  true. 

Watching  a  TV  program  months  later.  I 
learned  some  medical  facts.  I  found  out  that 
at  10  weeks  my  prebom  baby  was  a  fully 
formed  human  being  that  could  even  feel 
pain.  I'd  had  the  abortion  thinking  that  the 
little  embryo  Inside  me  was  mere  tissue, 
with  only  the  potential  for  becoming  actual 
human  life.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  de- 
ceived—that my  Ignorance  had  been  exploit- 
ed. If  only  someone  had  been  there  to  give 
me  the  facts  about  the  child  Inside  me.  If 
only  someone  had  been  there  to  point  out 
the  alternatives  that  would  help  me  to 
accept  and  handle  the  responsibility  instead 


of  escaping  It  at  the  expense  of  my  baby's 
life. 

Now,  I  have  a  job.  Now  I  am  part  of  a 
church  with  caring  friends  that  are  a  real 
support  In  terms  of  crisis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  It  has  been  my  faith  In  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  forgiveness  that  comes  from  knowing 
Him  that  enables  me  to  be  free  from  the 
guilt  of  my  abortion  and  go  on.  I  also  am 
closer  to  my  famUy.  All  the  circumstances 
which  weighed  heavy  on  my  abortion  deci- 
sion changed— all  but  one.  My  baby  Is  dead! 
My  soul  still  grieves  and  there  Is  nothing 
that  can  retrieve  that  precious  little  life, 
once  lost. 

Sandra  Walton.* 


SOVIET  SPACE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  flag  above  the  first  lunar  base 
bear  a  sickle  and  hammer  or  stars  and 
stripes? 

Will  the  next  satellite  image  fore- 
casting the  U.S.  wheat  crop  have  a 
copyright  in  Moscow  or  Washington, 
DC. 

Will  the  first  humans  on  Mars  be 
Vladimir  and  Olga  or  Jim  and  Susan? 

These  days  it  seems  the  Soviets  are 
doing  everything  first  in  space: 

Cosmonauts  have  amassed  nearly 
three  times  as  much  time  in  space  as 
our  astronauts. 

A  Russian  has  lived  in  space  nearly 
four  times  longer  than  any  American. 

Soviets  are  the  sole  occupants  of 
low-Earth  orbit. 

Soviet's  last  year  launched  the 
world's  most  powerful  rocket. 

Soviet's  may  test  launch  a  shuttle 
soon. 

These  developments  may  have  pro- 
found impacts  on  our  future.  As  the 
Soviet  rocket  engineer  Korolev  said, 
"Rockets  are  weapons  and  science." 

A  recent  article,  'Red  Star  Rising," 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  outlines 
where  the  Soviets  are  in  space  and 
what  this  means  for  the  United  States. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Red  Star  Rising 

Like  a  giant  winged  insect  clinging  to  a 
stout  post,  the  space  shuttle  hangs  on  the 
side  of  the  world's  most  powerful  rocket. 
The  stocky,  delta-wing  silhouette  Is  famil- 
iar. The  location— Baikonur  Cosmodrome  In 
Central  Asia— Is  not.  A  launch  is  expected  to 
come  within  months,  perhaps  even  during 
Ronald  Reagan's  visit  to  Moscow  in  late 
May.  With  the  American  shuttle  still 
grounded  nearly  2 '/a  years  after  the  Chal- 
lenger accident,  there  is  no  more  telling 
symbol  than  the  Soviet's  Kosmoylet 
<"Space  Flyer")  of  how  the  steady,  even 
plodding,  march  of  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  carry  the  day. 

Kosmolyet  is  expected  to  fly  into  orbit, 
then  return  to  land  automatically  on  a  long 
runway  stretching  across  the  Asian  desert. 
If  the  unmanned  flight  is  a  success,  cosmo- 
nauts Igor  Volk  and  Anatoly  Levchenko  will 
pilot  the  shuttle  in  an  Earth-orbit  mission 
next  year— and  the  Soviets  will  have  taken 
another  big  step  In  their  relentless  march 
on  the  heavens. 

The  steps  are  coming  faster  and  faster 
these  days.  The  Soviets  have  taken  a  lead  In 
manned  space  flight,  In  launch  rate  and  In 
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CASHING  IN 

The  contrast  between  the  technological 
flash  of  the  American  space  program  and 
the  dogged  march  of  the  Soviets  is  most  tell- 
ing in  the  Soviets'  emergence  as  a  potential 
major  player  In  commercializing  space.  "If 
the  first  stage  of  our  space  effort  was  seen 
as  research,  now  it  Is  becoming  a  practical, 
commercial  program,"  says  Stepan  Bogo- 
dyazh,  head  of  the  International  depart- 
ment of  Glavkosmos,  the  Soviet  civilian 
space  organization.  "There  is  a  movement 
toward  the  industrialization  of  space." 

Manned  space  spectaculars  may  capture 
public  imagination,  but  the  routine  business 
of  launching  communications  satellites  is 
what  really  pays,  both  economically  and  In 
direct  practical  benefits.  While  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  was 
deciding  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  to  abandon 
expendable  rockets  and  make  the  shuttle— 
an  unprecedented,  high-tech  machine— Its 
sole  launch  vehicle,  the  Soviets  were  making 
the  routine  business  space  flight  truly  a  rou- 
tine. "Their  botton  line  is  moving  a  lot  of 
payload  to  orbit  as  cheaply  as  possible," 
says  Houston  lawyer  Art  Dula,  whose  Space 
Commerce  Corportatlon  is  trying  to  sell 
contracts  to  launch  Western  satellites  on 
Soviet  boosters.  Dula.  the  first  U.S.  busi- 
nessman to  visit  Baikonur,  said  the  Proton 
booster  he  saw  was  "built  like  equipment  on 
an  oil  rig."  Says  Bogodyazh:  "A  rocket  is  not 
a  Mercedes.  It  works  for  10  minutes.  It 
needs  to  be  reliable;  that's  the  important 
thing." 

America's  1986  decision  that  the  U.S.  will 
no  longer  rely  exclusively  on  the  shuttle- 
plus  President  Reagan's  decision  to  encour- 
age rocket  makers  to  contract  directly  with 
satellite  owners  for  launches— has  nudged 
the  nation's  expendable-rocket  assembly 
lines  Into  motion  once  again.  But  it  will  be 
years  before  the  U.S.  can  catch  up  with  the 
Soviets'  ability  to  move  hardware  Into  space. 
General  Motors,  which  owns  the  communi- 
cations-satellite company  Hughes  Aircraft, 
even  asked  the  State  Department  for  per- 
mission to  launch  its  satellites  aboard  the 
Soviet  Proton.  In  seeking  Western  custom- 
ers, the  Soviets  are  exploring  the  option  of 
launching  from  a  proposed  Australian 
spaceport.  They're  also  offering  customers 
complete  communications-satellite  systems 
and  contracts  to  perform  scientific  experi- 
ments in  space.  A  new  Soviet  agency  Is  sell- 
ing sharper  pictures  from  space  than  its 
French  and  American  competitors  (see  box 
on  page  54). 

The  Soviet  launch  process  Is  Indeed  like 
an  Industrial  assembly  line:  Boosters  are  put 
together  In  hangars,  rolled  30  miles  by  rail 
to  the  pad,  erected  and  fired- In  fair  weath- 
er or  foul— almost  Immediately.  A  remote- 
sensing  satellite  for  India  was  dispatched  on 
March  17  during  a  blinding  snowstorm. 
"When  they're  dealing  with  proven  hard- 
ware, they're  clearly  confident,"  says  Nicho- 
las Johnson,  advisory  scientist  to  Teledyne 
Brown  Engineering  and  author  of  the  au- 
thoritative annual  book  Soviet  Year  in 
Space. 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  RACE 

Ironically,  as  a  technological  race  between 
East  and  West,  it's  still  no  contest:  America 
wins  hands  down.  In  fact,  one  reason  the 
Soviets  have  to  launch  so  often  is  that  their 
spy  satellitles— which  account  for  one  third 
of  all  Soviet  launches— are  technological  di- 
nosaurs: They  carry  cameras  with  film.  The 
entire  spacecraft— actually  an  Improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Vostok  capsules  that  cosmonauts 
rode  in  the  1960s— has  to  be  brought  back  to 
Earth. 


A  recent  article  in  Izvestia  by  Roald  Sag- 
deyev,  head  of  the  Soviet  Space  Research 
Institute,  laid  the  blame  for  Soviet  scientific 
backwardness  on  a  stifling  bureacuracy  that 
saps  young  scientists'  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm. Most  scientific  Institutes  lack  simple 
conveniences  like  photocopiers  and  ade- 
quate computers. 

The  U.S.  technology  edge  is  apparent  else- 
where, too.  Unmanned  American  probes 
have  visited  every  planet  except  Neptune 
and  Pluto;  the  Soviets  have  reached  only 
Venus  and  Mars.  The  U.S.  shuttle,  even 
with  Its  problems,  appears  to  be  more  capa- 
ble than  the  Soviet's.  Kosmolyet  apparently 
has  no  robot  arm  for  retrieving  satellites, 
for  example  Cosmonauts  cannot  make  space 
walks  untethered:  American  astronauts  can 
fly  freely  wearing  a  'manned  maneuvering 
unit." 

Skylab,  the  U.S.  space  station  lofted  in 
1973,  was  larger  and  more  sophisticated 
than  Mir  is  today.  Apollo  astronauts  beat 
the  Soviets  to  the  moon,  boosted  there  by  a 
Saturn  5  rocket,  which  first  flew  In  1967. 
Yet  Skylab  was  abandoned  in  1974  and  al- 
lowed to  crash  back  to  Earth.  The  Saturn  5 
was  dumped  after  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  mission 
in  1975.  The  Soviets'  new,  massive  Energia 
rocket,  which  will  carry  the  shuttle,  "is  es- 
sentially a  Saturn  5,"  says  Marcla  Smith,  a 
space  expert  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
"The  difference  is,  we  don't  have  Saturn  5s 
any  more." 

THE  OTHER  SHtJTTLE 

The  Soviet  shuttle  blastoff  will  be  a  spec- 
tacular show,  broadcast  live  on  television. 
Energia's  four  main  engines,  plus  four 
liquid-fueled,  strap-on  rockets,  will  generate 
8.8  million  pounds  of  thrust  to  lift  the  ship 
from  its  concrete  pad. 

While  the  American  shuttle  was  envisaged 
as  the  universal  space  truck,  the  Soviets' 
model  fits  a  more  modest  and  specialized 
niche  in  their  expanding  capabilities.  'We 
see  the  main  task  of  our  shuttle  as  bringing 
cargo  back  from  space,"  Bogodyazh  says, 
such  as  completed  experiments  and  space- 
station  parts  needing  repair.  Alexandr  Dun- 
ayev,  head  of  Glavkosmos,  has  suggested 
that  even  on  the  first  flight  something  may 
be  retrieved.  Soviet  space  analyst  Charles 
Vlck  of  the  Alabama  Space  and  Rocket 
Center  says  a  likely  candidate  Is  the  "space 
tug"  left  In  orbit  last  spring  after  delivering 
the  Kvant  observatory  to  Mir.  With  their 
extensive  fleet  of  expendable  rockets,  the 
Soviets  see  little  need  to  use  a  shuttle  for 
launching  cargoes. 

The  first  flight  of  Kosmolyet  will  carry  no 
crew,  typical  of  the  conservatism  of  the 
Soviet  space  program.  But  cosmonauts  have 
already  made  at  least  four  flights  in  a  jet- 
engined  version  that  can  take  off  and  land 
from  an  airport. 

With  Its  raked  tall  and  delta  wing,  the 
Soviet  shuttle  looks  remarkably  like  Its 
American  counterpart,  leading  the  Penta- 
gon to  suggest  It's  largely  a  copy.  Its  125- 
foot  length  and  76-foot  wlngspan  are  within 
3  feet  of  the  American  shuttle's  dimensions. 
But  many  experts  say  these  similarities  are 
only  superficial:  Aerodynamics  dictate  the 
configuration  of  any  space  plane  that  can 
land  on  a  runway. 

Unlike  the  American  shuttle,  which  has 
three  powerful  main  engines  of  Its  own  as 
well  as  two  solid-rocket  boosters,  Kosmolyet 
depends  entirely  on  Energia's  rocket  motors 
for  lift.  Vlck  estimates  that  Kosmolyet  will 
be  able  to  carry  about  66,000  pounds  Into 
Earth  orbit.  The  U.S.  shuttle,  fired  at  the 
same  orbital  Inclination,  could  carry  only 


about  45,000  pounds.  Because  the  booster's 
liquid-fueled  engines  can  be  throttled  back 
or  shut  down,  Kosmolyet  could  be  safer 
than  the  American  shuttle  In  an  emergency. 
A  defective  solid-rocket  booster  triggered 
the  Challenger  accident;  many  experts  still 
warn  of  the  danger  of  solid  rockets,  which 
cannot  be  shut  down  once  ignited. 

THE  LURE  OP  COOPERATION 

The  planned  July  launch  of  the  un- 
maimed  Phobos  probes  illustrates  another 
way  that  the  Soviets  have  turned  to  profit 
their  competence  in  simply  getting  things 
Into  space.  Delays  In  the  early  days  of  the 
U.S.  shuttle  program,  and  then  the  Chal- 
lenger accident,  left  American  space  scien- 
tists frustrated  as  mission  after  elaborate 
mission  was  postponed  or  scrapped. 

Soviet  scientists  have  suffered  from 
handicaps  as  well.  Six  of  their  seven  Mars 
probes  failed.  They  have  had  difficulty  de- 
veloping compact  and  reliable  instruments 
needed  for  planetary  experiments.  But  they 
have  learned  to  make  a  virtue  out  of  their 
shortcomings  by  opening  the  Phobos  mis- 
sion to  foreign  scientists.  "This  Is  their  way 
of  enlarging  their  body  of  scientists."  says 
Arden  Albee.  a  geology  professor  at  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology  and  project  sci- 
entist for  the  American  Mars  Observer, 
scheduled  for  launch  In  1992.  It  Is  also, 
notes  Albee.  "a  very  powerful  International 
relations  tool." 

The  Phobos  probes  will  carry  scientific  in- 
struments from  12  East-bloc  and  European 
nations  and  the  European  Space  Agency. 
"They've  developed  a  competence  in  multi- 
national efforts  that's  way  beyond  anything 
we've  done,"  says  Bruce  Murray,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and 
one  of  10  American  scientists  who  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  Phobos  experiments  as  con- 
sultants. 

As  a  result,  the  data  from  Soviet  missions 
are  becoming  much  more  valuable.  And, 
says  Samuel  Keller,  NASA's  deputy  associ- 
ate administrator  for  space  science,  'there's 
much  more  pressure  on  the  government 
from  [American]  scientists  to  cooperate 
with  the  Soviets."  Under  terms  of  a  scientif- 
ic-exchange agreement  signed  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  last  year,  Keller  al- 
ready has  received  a  big  package  of  radar 
maps  of  Venus  taken  by  Soviet  probes.  For 
their  part,  American  scientists  will  Include 
about  10  Soviet  scientists  In  the  U.S.  Mars 
Observer  team.  Yet  exchanging  scientists 
and  data  Is  about  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Is  willing 
to  go.  They're  "a  way  of  transferring  knowl- 
edge without  getting  Into  the  hang-up  of 
transferring  technology, "  Albee  says. 

The  U.S.  government  has  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  allow  much  In  the  way  of  U.S. 
equipment  to  travel  on  Soviet  vehicles. 
While  this  Is  ostensibly  for  reasons  of  keep- 
ing sensitive  technology  with  military  Impli- 
cations from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets,  an  exchange  of  letters  last  year  be- 
tween General  Motors  Chairman  Roger 
Smith  and  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
threw  a  slightly  different  light  on  the 
matter.  In  a  "Dear  George"  letter  to  Shultz, 
Smith  said  that  with  the  American  shuttle 
grounded,  "the  opportunity  to  use  the 
U.S.S.R.  Proton  booster  has  many  attrac- 
tions." Engineers  at  GM's  Hughes  subsidi- 
ary had  assured  him.  Smith  said,  "that  the 
Proton  booster  could  be  used  without  In- 
volving a  transfer  of  advanced  technology  to 
the  U.S.S.R." 

Shultz  responded  with  an  ley  "Dear 
Roger"  letter  saying  that  If  Americans  were 
allowed  to  launch  satellites  on  Soviet  boost- 
ers, the  Europeans  would  follow.  "We  must 


never  allow  the  United  States  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  access  to 
space."  he  concluded. 

One  American  company,  Payload  Systems, 
Inc.,  has  been  Issued  a  license  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  put  an  experi- 
ment to  grow  protein  crystals  aboard  Mir 
next  year  for  an  urmamed  corporation. 
George  Economy,  Payload  Systems'  manag- 
ing director,  says  he  found  Glavkosmos 
more  accommodating  on  the  question  of 
proprietary  experiments  than  NASA.  "To 
fly  In  the  shuttle,  you  have  to  tell  NASA  ev- 
erything. But  we  just  need  to  certify  to  the 
Soviets  the  chemicals  are  nontoxic  and  not 
hazardous  to  the  crew.  And  the  cosmonauts 
will  be  trained  to  do  what  we  want  them  to 
do." 

A  NEW  MATURITY 

In  a  society  whose  international  prestige 
has  never  rested  on  much  more  than  ballet 
and  the  bomb,  manned  space  has  always 
been  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
highly  visible  status  symbol. 

But  experts  note  a  new  maturity  In  the 
Soviet  manned  space  program  that  goes 
beyond  merely  scoring  propaganda  points. 
The  Soviets,  with  their  5,000  days  In  space 
against  America's  1,800.  are  truly  learning 
how  to  live  and  work  In  space.  In  a  high 
space  drama  last  year,  Soviet  cosmonauts 
demonstrated  the  nerve  and  confidence 
they  have  developed.  As  the  11 -ton  Kvant 
astrophysical  moaule  approached  Mir,  Its 
automatic  docking  system  malfunctioned. 
Cosmonauts  Romanenko  and  Alexandr  La- 
velkln  watched  as  Kvant  sailed  past  30  feet 
away,  nearly  smashing  Into  Mir.  On  a 
second  docking  attempt  five  days  later,  the 
two  ships  touched  but  failed  to  lock  safely 
together.  Donning  spacesults  and  carrying 
hammers  and  chisels,  the  cosmonauts 
climbed  out  a  docking  port  and  made  their 
way  hand  over  hand  along  rails  toward 
Kvant.  They  asked  mission  control  to  back 
the  19-by-13  foot  lab  away  from  Mir  so  they 
could  see  the  problem. 

""I  can  see  something  white."  came  the  ex- 
cited voice  of  one  cosmonaut.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  toilet  bag  that  apparently  had  been 
floating  along  with  Mir  after  It  somehow  es- 
caped a  departing  Progress  resupply  ship  a 
month  earlier. 

The  Soviets'  commitment  to  maimed 
flight  as  a  key  to  expanding  exploration  and 
commercialization  Is  clear  In  their  plans  for 
Mir.  Like  virtually  everything  In  the  Soviet 
space  program,  Mir  is  an  evolutionary  im- 
provement of  earlier  craft,  the  Salyut  series 
of  space  stations  that  began  flying  In  1971. 
The  56-foot-long  Mir  will  Itself  grow  as  four 
laboratory  modules.  In  addition  to  Kvant. 
are  plugged  In  over  the  next  few  years.  A 
much  larger  space  station— perhaps  several 
Mlrs  strung  together— Is  expected  to  follow. 
Soviet  scientists  are  even  thinking  about 
stringing  as  many  as  six  Mlrs  together  to 
make  the  round  trip  to  Mars. 

LESSONS  LEARNED 

The  Soviet  space  program  offers  hard  les- 
sons as  the  U.S.  restarts  Its  own  program. 
The  first  Is  obvious:  Never  repeat  the  tragic 
mistake  of  making  everything  depend  on  a 
single  launcher,  the  shuttle. 

The  second  equally  crucial  lesson  is  to  set 
goals  that  reflect  the  long-term  objectives 
of  space  commercialization  and  explora- 
tion—rather than  short- term  "spectacu- 
lars." President  Reagan's  space  policy,  an- 
nounced in  February,  commits  the  nation  to 
"expand  human  presence  and  activity 
beyond  Earth  orbit  into  the  solar  system. " 
But  while  the  President's  new  policy  seeks 


means  to  "assure  a  highway  to  space,"  the 
Russians  already  are  traveling  It.  By  launch- 
ing frequently  and  reliably,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  It  can  generate  and  sup- 
port a  broad  range  of  space  programs,  from 
highly  publicized  manned  flights  to  secret 
spy  satellites. 

"They're  flying,"  says  John  Logsdon,  di- 
rector of  the  Space  Policy  Institute  at 
George  Washington  University.  'That's  the 
fundamental  comparison."— By  William  J. 
Cook  with  Jeff  Trimble  In  Moscow  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Allman  in  Washington. 

Overcoming   the   Human   Facttor:   Rbcori>- 

SETTiNG  Flights  Have  Taught  the  Soviets 

How  to  Live  in  Space 

They  may  not  have  the  most-sophisticated 
rocket  motors  or  the  most-reliable  on-board 
computers.  But  the  Soviets  are  well  on  their 
way  to  mastering  the  most-complex  space- 
craft component  of  all:  The  human  body. 

The  crippling  toll  that  extended  space 
flight  exacts  upon  the  human  organism  first 
became  apparent  about  a  decade  ago.  when 
cosmonauts  and  astronauts  began  staying  in 
space  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  stretch. 
Space  sickness— the  nausea  and  vomiting 
that  affect  about  40  percent  of  them— Is  the 
least  of  the  problems;  It  usually  subsides 
after  a  few  days.  The  grimmer  and  more 
lasting  effects  of  weightlessness  are  cap- 
tured vividly  In  pictures  of  long-flying 
Soviet  cosmonauts,  propped  up  in  chairs  on 
the  Kazakh  steppe  after  landing,  too  weak 
to  rise. 

LINGERING  EFFECrrS 

Some  effects  of  space  flight  take  months 
to  reverse,  even  after  return  to  Earth.  Bones 
lose  up  to  15  percent  of  their  calcium.  He- 
moglobin in  the  blood— which  transports 
oxygen  to  the  body's  cells— drops  by  as 
much  as  one  third.  Fluids  shift  toward  the 
upper  body,  stressing  the  heart-and  puffing 
out  the  face. 

The  last  American  space  flight  to  last 
more  than  a  few  days  was  a  three-month 
mission  aboard  Skylab— 14 '/i  years  ago.  But 
in  the  Intervening  period,  the  Soviets  have 
set  a  series  of  space-duration  records  and  In 
the  process  have  perfected  a  number  of 
techniques  to  counteract  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  weightlessness.  Currently,  cosmo- 
nauts Vladimir  Titov  and  Mus  Manarov  are 
aboard  the  Mir  space  station,  aiming  at  a 
new  record  of  more  than  a  year  In  space. 

"We  already  have  worked  around  many  of 
the  obstacles  that  worried  us  a  decade  ago." 
says  Anatoly  Grigorev,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medical  and  Biological  Problems,  a 
branch  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Case  In  point:  Yuri  Romanenko.  the  stocky 
cosmonaut  who  returned  to  Earth  in  late 
December  after  setting  a  new  record  aboard 
Mir.  "I  felt  better  back  on  Earth  after  326 
days  in  space  than  after  my  96-day  mission 
10  years  ago."  a  robust  Romanenko.  who  is 
43,  told  journalists  after  his  return  to  Earth. 
"When  I  returned  In  1978.  doctors  flying 
with  me  In  a  helicopter  suggested  I  try  to 
stand  up.  My  legs  felt  like  lead.  This  time.  I 
didn't  have  any  trouble  at  all  and  managed 
to  jog  about  a  hundred  yards  the  next  day." 
His  weight  was  virtually  unchanged  from 
before  his  mission,  and  the  callcum  level  In 
his  bones  dropped  just  5  percent,  far  less 
than  doctors  had  expected.  He  had,  howev- 
er, grown  a  half  Inch  in  flight  due  to  weight- 
lessness. 

Romanenko's  good  health  Is  ascribed  to 
an  exercise  routine  developed  by  trial  and 
error  over  the  years.  Romanenko  spent  2 
hours   each   day   jogging   on    a    treadmill. 
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STAYING  COOL 
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by  radio— making  them  more  timely  and 
more  easily  processed  by  computers.  Land- 
sat and  SPOT  are  also  equipped  to  distin- 
guish among  different  wavelengths  of  light, 
allowing  scientists  to  determine  the  status 
of  agricultural  crops  and  to  identify  differ- 
ent geologic  formations. 

Soyuzkarta  is  dickering  with  several 
American  firms  to  sell  its  pictures.  So  far. 
the  Soviet  agency  has  been  willing  only  to 
sell  pictures  of  a  client's  own  country,  to 
avoid  any  possible  intelligence  use.  The  U.S. 
government  has  asked  Soyuzkarta  for  pic- 
tures of  an  agricultural  test  plot  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  see  if  it  will  live  up  to  a 
United  Nations  agreement  requiring  vendors 
to  make  available  any  pictures  to  any  cus- 
tomer. 

Soyuzkarta's  entrance  to  the  international 
market  has  helped  force  a  change  in  Ameri- 
can policy  that  had,  on  national-security 
grounds,  restricted  U.S.  commercial  remote- 
sensing  equipment  to  a  sharpness  of  no 
better  than  the  IOmeter  resolution  ob- 
tained by  SPOT.  With  the  Soviete  offering 
5-meter  resolution,  the  national-security  ar- 
gument seemed  a  bit  weak.  The  new  policy? 
'The  U.S.  government  will  encourage  sys- 
tems competitive  with  or  superior  to  for- 
eign-operated systems,"  says  a  national-se- 
curity directive  issued  in  January. 

America's  Long  Road  Back— For  the  Trou- 
bled U.S.  Space  Program,  1989  Could  Be  a 
Triumphal  Year 

When  the  space  shuttle  Discovery  is 
launched  in  August— though  continuing 
glitches  may  cause  that  date  to  slip  to  Sep- 
tember—the American  space  program  will 
take  off  once  again.  Major  science  missions, 
on  hold  since  1986.  are  scheduled  to  go  off 
over  the  next  two  years.  The  $1.4  billion 
Hubble  Space  Telescope— which  NASA 
space-science  chief  Samuel  Keller  calls  "the 
most  important  scientific  instrument  that 
has  ever  been  built"— will  allow  astronomers 
to  see  seven  times  farther  out  into  the  uni- 
verse than  any  terrestrial  telescope.  It  will 
remain  in  orbit,  tended  periodically  by  shut- 
tle visits,  for  up  to  20  years.  The  Galileo 
mission,  scheduled  to  be  launched  in  Octo- 
ber, 1989,  will  visit  several  of  Jupiter's  far- 
off  moons  for  the  first  time.  And  Magellan 
wUl  set  out  to  conduct  an  extensive  survey 
of  Venus's  surface. 

finding  a  focus 
More  important  for  the  long  term,  the 
American  space  program  finally  has  a  focus 
that  it  lacked  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 
President  Reagan  in  February  laid  out  a 
comprehensive  outline  to  foster  commercial 
operations,  develop  a  permanently  manned 
space  station  and  explore  the  solar  system. 
As  a  crucial  first  step,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  taken  itself  out  of  the  commercial- 
space-freight  business.  No  longer  will  every- 
thing be  carried  up  by  shuttles;  they  will  fill 
the  more  specialized  role  of  carrying  people 
and  the  larger  military  and  scientific  pay- 
loads.  Privately  owned  expendable  rockets 
will  haul  all  for-profit  payloads,  such  as 
communications  satellites.  The  business  is 
already  under  way:  McDonnell  Douglas, 
Martin  Marietta  and  General  Dynamics  so 
far  have  firm  contracts  worth  $770  million 
to  launch  11  satellites  for  commercial  cus- 
tomers plus  three  weather  satellites  for 
NASA. 

The  initial  piece  of  the  American  space 
station— already  scaled  down  and  slipped  a 
year  by  budget  constraints— is  now  sched- 
uled for  launch  in  1995.  If  the  shuttles  are 
fully  operational  by  then  and  can  deliver 
crew  quarters  and  laboratory  modules  on 


schedule,  astronauts  will  take  up  permanent 
residence  in  late  1996.« 


SENATOR  McCONNELL'S 
ADDRESS  TO  AIPAC 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  early  years  of  Senator  Mitch  Mc- 
Connell's  life  provided  him  with  little 
exposure  to  the  Jewish  community  or 
its  interests.  However,  his  career  has 
since  been  punctuated  by  experiences 
that  have  helped  him  to  understand, 
sympathize  with,  and,  ultimately, 
become  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  defender  of  the 
Jewish  faith  and  experience.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  Monday  night  to  listen 
as  Senator  McConnell  addressed  the 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee [AIPAC]  and  led  us  on  a  jour- 
ney through  the  personal  experiences 
that  have  shaped  his  commitment  to 
the  State  of  Israel. 

As  the  keynote  speaker,  Senator  Mc- 
Connell, who  represents  a  State  with 
a  very  small  Jewish  community,  elo- 
quently emphasized  the  need  for 
America  to  preserve  and  nourish  our 
crucial  bilateral  relationship  with 
Israel.  As  one  of  the  strongest  support- 
ers of  Israel  in  the  Senate,  in  his 
AIPAC  speech.  I  heard  my  friend  of  20 
years  breathe  life  into  the  American 
commitment  to  our  most  valuable 
Middle  East  ally.  The  American 
Jewish  community  should  be  glad  to 
have  this  steadfast  supporter  of  Israel 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have 
Senator  McConnell's  address  inserted 
into  the  Record  as  it  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  our  ties  with  Israel. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Statement  of  Senator  Mitch  McConnell— 
AIPAC  Policy  Conference 

Thank  you,  I'm  delighted  to  be  with  you.  I 
only  wish  my  former  law  partner  Barney 
Barnetl  had  lived  to  see  me  up  here  tonight. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Israel,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  member  of  AIPAC  and  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  As  many  of  you  know,  we 
lost  him  in  December. 

Barney  was  Jewish  and  he  was  a  Kentuck- 
lan.  I  once  heard  him  say,  "There  is  only 
one  race  greater  than  the  Jews— and  that's 
the  Derby." 

There  aren't  many  Jewish  people  in  Ken- 
tucky—less than  six-tenths  of  1  percent.  As 
a  matter  of  fact— not  many  in  small  towns 
anywhere  in  the  South.  In  Alabama  where  I 
spent  my  early  years,  there  was  one  Jewish 
man  in  town,  Mr.  Jaffe.  He  was  in  the  same 
category  as  the  local  Republican.  We  were 
unusual  for  most  Southern  Communities— 
we  had  a  Republican  Party  but  he  died 
when  I  was  8. 

Obviously,  I  would've  asked  Barney  what 
he  thought  I  should  talk  about  tonight.  And 
as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here,  I  can  hear  he 
saying,  "Well,  they're  gonna  be  suspicious 
'cause  they  don't  know  you.  They're  gonna 
think  you're  just  another  politician  there  to 
get  your  snout  in  the  trough." 


And  if  I  were  you,  I  would  probably  think 
that.  But  I  arrived  here  without  pro-Israel 
political  support  and  I  suspect  I  could  get  by 
without  it  in  the  future.  Certainly  I'm  not 
here  because  there  are  a  lot  of  Jewish  voters 
in  Kentucky.  I  guess  you  could  say,  I'm  here 
because  I  happen  to  think  Israel  is  impor- 
tant. I  happen  to  think  what  it  represents  is 
important.  And  let  me  add  something  that 
will  sound  especially  strange  coming  from  a 
Southern  Protestant,  I  think  the  Jewish  ex- 
perience is  important. 

So  what  we  have  here  tonight  is  a  South- 
em  Baptist  who  wants  to  talk  to  you  about 
his  understanding  of  what  being  Jewish 
means  and,  more  specificially,  how  this  re- 
lates to  Israel  on  its  40th  anniversary. 

I  don't  recall  any  bigotry  against  Jews 
when  I  was  growing  up  because  there 
weren't  any  Jewish  poeple  around.  I  didn't 
know  that  Mr.  Jaffe,  who  owned  the  local 
department  store,  was  Jewish:  yet  I  remem- 
ber thinking,  even  at  the  age  or  7  or  8,  that 
he  was  different  somehow  from  everybody 
else.  Years  later,  I  wondered  how  difficult  it 
must  have  been  for  him  to  have  a  spiritual 
life,  but  he  did.  I  didn't  know  any  Jews  until 
college  when  some  of  my  fraternity  brothers 
were  Jewish.  No  one,  in  my  presence  at 
least,  ever  mentioned  treating  Jews  differ- 
ently from  anyone  else  until  my  campaign 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  My  campaign  Manager, 
Joe  Schiff.  happened  to  be  Jewish,  so  was 
my  treasurer,  Larry  Steinberg.  And  as  the 
campaign  was  getting  underway,  Joe  came 
to  me  and  said  something  very  surprising 
and  yet,  in  retrospect,  not  so  surprising.  He 
was  speaking  not  only  as  a  pragmatic  cam- 
paign manager  and  a  friend,  but  also  as  a 
Jew— as  somone  personally  sensitive  to  the 
bigotry  our  there. 

As  you  know  in  campaign  commercials 
and  bumber  stickers,  there's  always  the 
phrase— "Paid  for  by  friends  of  Smith,  so 
and  so  Treasurer. "  Joe  very  calmly  and  seri- 
ously said  to  me  one  day,  "Mitch,  you  know, 
it  could  be  a  mistake  to  use  Steinberg'  on 
all  the  campaign  material?  " 

That  had  to  have  been  tough  for  him  to 
ask.  The  question  was  the  result  of  millenia 
of  the  Jewish  experience.  My  answer— if 
Larry  does  the  work,  Larry  gets  the  credit. 
That  incident  has  stayed  with  me.  And 
then  a  few  years  ago,  someone  handed  me 
an  article  from  a  newspaper  somewhere.  It 
was  written  by  an  American  Jew  whose 
name  I  don't  recall.  But  he  said  something 
that  was  so  powerful  in  explaining  the 
Jewish  experience  that  I'll  never  forget  it  as 
long  as  I  live. 

He  said  that  sooner  or  later,  no  matter 
how  proven  and  true  his  non-Jewish  friends, 
his  heart  couldn't  help  asking  one  secret 
question— would  they  hide  me  in  their  attic? 
I  can't  think  of  a  more  painful  and  reveal- 
ing question.  No  one  in  America  should  ever 
have  to  ask  that,  even  in  his  heart.  No  one 
in  America  should  ever  have  to  wonder  if  it 
could  happen  here. 

I  think  Robert  Frost  explained  part  of  the 
meaning  of  Israel  to  Jews  when  he  wrote, 
"Home  is  the  place  where,  when  you  have  to 
go  there,  they  have  to  take  you  in. "  And 
apart  from  the  obvious  biblical,  spiritual, 
and  visceral  bonds,  if  I  were  Jewish,  that  is 
what  Israel  would  mean  to  me. 

I  think  I  understand  what  Israel  means  to 
the  Lein  family,  whom  we're  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Evgeny  and  Irina 
Lein  first  applied  for  sin  exit  visa  in  1978. 
His  request  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  access  to  classified  materials.  He  was 
subsequently  dismissed  from  his  position  as 
a  research  scientist,  as  was  his  wife,  who 
worked  for  the  Institute  of  Biology. 


E>geny  served  time  in  prison.  He  was  se- 
verely beaten  by  thugs.  He's  been  threat- 
ened with  more  years  in  prison.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet  that  Evgeny  signed 
with  19  other  refusniks,  they  said  that  their 
desire  to  go  to  Israel  "is  not  more  than  a 
demand  to  go  home."  That  is  not  too  much 
for  any  human  being  to  ask  or  expect— is  it 
ladies  and  gentlemen? 

One  Israeli  said,  "Anywhere  else  I  feel  I 
am  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  ...  I 
want  to  be  in  a  country  where  I  can  defend 
myself  when  I  am  attacked."  The  history  of 
persecution  that  would  prompt  such  a  state- 
ment reveals  Israel's  moral  authority.  There 
is  no  more  moral  right  than  the  right  to 
defend  one's  family.  To  be  in  a  place  where 
one  is  able  to  say— this  is  where  I  make  my 
stand  for  my  God  and  my  people. 

Yet  as  Israel  celebrates  her  40th  anniver- 
sary, you  keep  hearing  on  the  talk  shows 
and  reading  in  the  papers  the  question, 
"Has  Israel  lost  its  way?"  It's  a  sign  of  how 
rapidly  the  world  is  changing  that  such  a 
question  could  be  asked  only  40  years  after 
Israel's  founding. 

Yet  as  Time  magazine  has  said,  "Israel 
cannot  afford  to  lose  its  way."  And  we  all 
know  the  reason  why.  Because  the  margin 
of  error  is  so  small.  There  are  enemies  on  Is- 
rael's borders  that  threaten.  There  are  en- 
emies with  long-range  missiles  that  threat- 
en. There  are  demographic  trends  that 
threaten.  Israel's  own  increasing  internal  di- 
visions threaten  and  the  strain  is  unrelent- 
ing. 

This  small  margin  of  error  is  why  so  many 
supporters  of  Israel  like  myself  are  sensitive 
to  any  criticism  of  Israeli  policy,  believing 
that  every  criticism  saps  Israel's  energy  for 
dealing  with  the  dangers  she  faces.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been  less  discussion  in  the 
Senate  over  how  to  safeguard  Israel's  future 
than  there  has  been  over  whether  Secretary 
Shultz  should  have  an  official  residence  or 
whether  staff  should  travel  first  class  on 
foreign  trips.  Certainly  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress is  not  to  impose  it's  view  of  Israel's 
future.  But  the  current  lack  of  discussion 
about  Israel  in  the  Congress  is  not  healthy 
if  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong  commitment. 
If  the  American  people  aren't  educated 
through  discussion,  they  will  not  continue 
to  appreciate  why  we're  so  important  to 
Israel  and  why  Israel  is  so  important  to  us. 
Reasons  that  I  certainly  don't  need  to 
repeat  for  this  audience. 

If  the  American  people  don't  have  a  firm 
appreciation  of  the  U.S.-Israeli  relationship, 
they  will  be  worn  down  by  the  TV  footage 
of  Palestinians  being  scattered  by  tear  gas 
and  bullets  and  the  evening  news  reports  of 
how  many  Palestinians  have  been  killed.  We 
all  know  the  power  of  such  images  and  how 
rapidly  they  can  influence  public  opinion. 

According  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  there  is 
tangible  evidence  that  this  is  already  hap- 
pening. 

A  plurality  of  Americans  (41  percent) 
think  that  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  should  be  de- 
creased or  stopped  altogether  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Israel's  handling  of  Palestinian 
unrest.  About  24  percent  say  the  level  of  aid 
should  remain  the  same  and  only  7  percent 
favor  increasing  aid;  41  percent  also  favor 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Pales- 
tinian state,  while  fully  36  percent  don't 
have  an  opinion;  66  percent  favor  direct 
talks  between  Israel  and  the  PLO. 

Clearly,  the  job  of  educating  Americans 
about  Israel's  needs  and  vulnerabilities  is 
not  complete.  It's  not  enough  for  American 
Jews  to  support  Israel,  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try must  do  so  as  well. 


Israel  is  caught  in  controversy  right  now. 
The  reaction  of  many  of  her  supporters  is 
like,  as  we  say  in  Kentucky,  a  jackrabbit  in 
a  Texas  windstorm— just  hunkering  down 
until  it  blows  over.  But,  as  the  Gallup  poll 
indicates,  just  hunkering  down  won't  work— 
and  it  isn't  blowing  over. 

I  know  how  hard  It  will  be  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion, but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Israel  is 
worthy  and  therefore  worthwhile  debating. 
The  American  people  must  understand 
what  is  at  stake.  They  must  understand  that 
Israel  is  a  country  very  much  like  the 
United  States— built  on  an  idea,  built  by 
people  from  many  lands.  Both  are  nations 
of  dreamers. 

David  Ben-Gurion  said,  "In  Israel,  in 
order  to  be  a  realist,  you  must  believe  in 
miracles."  Thomas  Wolfe  said,  "America  is 
the  one  place  where  miracles  not  only 
happen,  but  where  they  happen  all  the 
time." 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  you 
please  rise  and  join  me  in  a  toast: 

To  the  mircale  that  is  Israel,  to  the  mira- 
cle that  is  America,  and  to  the  hope  that 
these  two  miracles  have  brought  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Earth. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me.» 


ATOMIC  VETERANS 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1987 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  Me- 
morial Day  draws  near,  America  will 
be  honoring  her  brave  servicemen  who 
died  in  combat.  It  is  a  tribute  of  living 
memory  and  appreciation  for  those 
who  selflessly  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country.  And  I  join  in  honoring  those 
servicemen  and  their  families. 

However,  there  is  a  group  of  proud 
veterans  that  served  our  country  that 
are  not  receiving  the  recognition  they 
deserve.  For  those  servicemen  who 
participated  in  the  atomic  tests,  Bikini 
Atoll,  Operations  CrossRoads  or  who 
served  in  Nagasaki  or  Hiroshima,  I 
think  there  remains  a  question  of  jus- 
tice and  appreciation.  As  Americans,  it 
is  clear  that  they  risked  their  lives  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  services  to  the 
Nation.  And  frankly,  it  is  only  fair  and 
just  that  we  compensate  our  service- 
men for  the  radiogenic  illnesses  relat- 
ed to  their  radiation  exposure. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
passed  a  bipartisan  bill  that  would 
provide  compensation  benefits  to  men 
and  women  who  participated  in  the 
atomic  weapons  testing  program  and 
the  cleaning  up  of  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki. H.R.  1811  is  waiting  for  the 
President's  signature. 

As  a  gesture  of  appreciation  and  ac- 
knowledgment for  their  service  and  as 
an  indication  that  we  are  finally  pre- 
pared to  extend  justice  to  those  who 
have  risked  their  lives  in  our  behalf,  I 
urge  the  President  to  enact  the 
Atomic  Veterans  Compensation  Act  of 
1987.« 
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and  fishing  techniques,  however.  non- 
Indian  fishing  activities  grew  more  in- 
tense and  conflicts  developed.  The 
1906  Winans  case  was  but  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  growing  tensions. 

Conflicts  between  Indians  and  non- 
Indian  became  more  acute  as  hydro- 
electric dam  construction  in  the 
Northwest  decimated  many  fish  runs. 
A  low  point  was  reached  In  the  1950's 
when  a  dam  was  constructed  at  The 
Dalles,  OR.  It  was  known  at  the  time 
that  building  the  dam  could  flood 
Celilo  Falls,  an  area  of  historic  impor- 
tance to  the  Columbia  River  Indian 
tribes.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  to 
move  forward  to  build  the  dam  was 
made.  In  fact,  a  memorandum  signed 
by  a  regional  solicitor  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  listed  disburse- 
ment of  the  Indians  residing  at  Celilo 
Falls  as  a  positive  benefit  of  dam  con- 
struction. It  is  unconscionable  that 
such  thinking  colored  formulation  of 
official  policy  as  recently  as  this. 

Following  the  construction  of  the 
Bonneville  Dam  in  1938  and  the  subse- 
quent flooding  of  37  "usual  and  accus- 
tomed" fishing  sites  on  the  mainstem 
of  the  Columbia  River,  the  Secretary 
of  War  approved  a  settlement  agree- 
ment in  which  the  War  Department 
agreed  to  acquire  more  than  400  acres 
to  serve  as  in-lieu  fishing  sites. 

In  the  50  years  since  the  1938  agree- 
ment was  executed,  only  40  acres  of 
the  agreed  upon  400  acres  of  in-lieu 
fishing  sites  have  been  acquired.  Al- 
though the  tribes  continually  have 
complained,  their  words  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  In  fact,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  resolve  even  the  relatively  minor 
issues  of  responsibility  for  operating 
and  maintaining  the  fishing  sites  and 
determining  where  on  the  sites  perma- 
nent residences  can  be  located. 

In  the  late  1970's  continuing  ten- 
sions between  Indian  and  non-Indian 
fishermen  resulted  in  numerous  deci- 
sions clarifying  the  extent  of  Indian 
fishing  rights.  In  1974  in  United  States 
versus  Washington,  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  George  Boldt  ruled  that 
the  treaties  signed  by  territorial  Gov- 
ernor Isaac  Stevens  guaranteed  to  the 
descendants  of  Indian  signators  an 
equal  share  of  the  harvest  of  salmon 
and  steelhead.  In  Sohappy  versus 
Smith  the  Federal  courts  extended  the 
principles  of  United  States  versus 
Washington  beyond  its  case  area. 

Congress  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  fate  of  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resource,  and  in  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980's  it  passed  a 
number  of  acts  to  protect  the  fishery 
resource.  For  example,  provisions  were 
included  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act 
to  reduce  the  impacts  on  anadromous 
fish  of  hydroelectric  development. 
Similar  provisions  were  included  in  the 
Salmon  and  Steelhead  Conservation 
and  Enhancement  Act,  which  provided 
for  coordinated  management  and  en- 


hancement efforts,  and  the  Lacey  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  to  provide  for  en- 
forcement of  Colimibia  River  fishery 
regulations. 

When  the  Lacey  Act  amendments 
were  enacted,  there  were  no  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  harvest  of  salmon 
and  steelhead.  In  the  late  1960's.  in 
Washington  Department  of  Game 
versus  the  Puyallup  Tribe,  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  that  State  regula- 
tions were  inapplicable  in  Indian  fish- 
ermen unless  prosecutors  were  able  to 
prove  a  "conservation  necessity." 
Therefore,  tribal  regulations  were  the 
only  means  of  policing  the  Indian  fish- 
ery. 

From  discussions  with  tribal  leaders 
it  appears  that  tribes  perceived  the 
Lacey  Act  amendments  to  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  application  of 
tribal  regulations  to  non-Indiauis  fol- 
lowing the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Oliphant  versus  Suquamish  Tribe  in 
which  the  Court  ruled  that  Indian 
tribes  do  not  have  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  non-Indians.  In  their  applica- 
tion, the  Lacey  Act  amendments  have 
had  a  much  different,  and  broader, 
effect  than  contemplated  by  tribal 
leaders  who  did  not  oppose  enactment. 
Even  before  the  Lacey  Act  amend- 
ments were  passed.  Federal  officials 
began  efforts  to  utilize  tribal  fishery 
regulations  to  prosecute  tribal  mem- 
bers. These  efforts  were  undertaken 
without  any  consultation  or  the  coop- 
eration of  tribal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  before  Federal  officials  were 
given  authority  by  Congress  to  use 
tribal  regulations  against  tribal  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Indian 
tribes,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
should  bear  primary  responsibility  for 
enforcing  tribal  laws.  In  this  sense,  I 
believe  that  the  Lacey  Act  has  been 
wrongly  applied.  Tragically,  David  So- 
happy and  the  other  Yakima  fisher- 
men were  caught  in  the  middle  of  a 
struggle  between  two  sovereign  gov- 
ernments. 

David  Sohappy  and  the  other 
Yakima  fishermen  who  were  convicted 
in  Federal  court  are  pawns  in  a  strug- 
gle that  should  not  have  taken  place. 
In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  tremen- 
dous improvement  in  the  management 
of  salmon  and  steelhead.  The  fishery 
runs  are  stronger  than  they  have  been 
in  the  last  several  decades.  This  is  true 
in  large  part  because  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  tribes  and  non-Indians  in  ef- 
forts to  manage  and  enhance  the  fish- 
ery resource. 

Surely  there  is  a  need  for  vigorous 
enforcement.  We  should  focus  our  ef- 
forts, however,  on  greater  cooperation 
between  Federal,  State,  and  tribal  en- 
forcement activities.  This  cooperation 
should  be  initiated,  rather  than  being 
forced  upon,  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  pleased  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
release  of  these  two  men,  we  are  now 


able  to  move  beyond  the  facts  of  this 
particular  case.  I  hope  to  work  with 
the  State,  Federal,  and  tribal  fishery 
managers  to  improve  the  institutional 
arrangements  that  presently  exist.  In 
the  future.  Federal  and  State  law  en- 
forcement officials  should  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  tribal  enforce- 
ment officials  to  assure  an  adequate 
response.  This  is  true  especially  in 
cases  such  as  those  of  the  Sohappys 
where  courts  and  prosecutors  are 
faced  with  difficult  questions  of  inter- 
pretation of  tribal  law  and  customs. 

Mr.  President,  Indian  tribes  them- 
selves, and  their  members,  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  fishery  resources.  They  have 
relied  on  the  fishery  for  their  way  of 
life  since  time  immemorial.  And  they 
have  demonstrated  their  commitment 
to  the  continued  strength  of  salmon 
and  steelhead  resources  time  and  time 
again.  I  believe  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  are  just  now 
begirming  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
this  very  simple  fact.* 


NORWEGIAN  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. May  17,  was  Norwegian  Constitu- 
tion Day,  and  I  am  pleased  to  con- 
gratulate the  good  people  of  Norway 
and  Norwegian  Americans  on  this  im- 
portant occasion. 

The  Norwegian  Constitution  dates 
from  1814.  The  1814  basic  law  estab- 
lished a  constitutional  monarchy, 
where  Norwegians  could  enjoy  a  vi- 
brant democratic  system.  Norway  is 
today  a  strong  democracy,  and  a  vital 
member  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Today  about  3  million  Americans 
cam  traice  their  heritage  to  Norwegian 
roots.  Norwegian  immigrants  to  our 
shores  helped  build  this  country,  and 
we  are  all  the  better  for  it.  I  commend 
Norwegian  Americans  for  remember- 
ing Norwegian  Constitution  Day,  and  I 
am  grateful  for  their  mainy  contribu- 
tions.* 


AIR  PASSENGER  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1987,  H.R.  3051 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  drug 
auid  adcohol  abuse  has  become  an  in- 
creasing problem  in  the  workplauie. 
The  costs  of  this  abuse  are  clearly 
magnified  in  the  trainsportation  sector. 
When  operators  of  a  plane,  bus  or 
train  use  drugs  or  alcohol  on  the  job, 
they  not  only  endainger  their  own 
lives,  but  the  lives  of  passengers  en- 
trusted to  their  care. 

Last  October  the  Senate  approved 
legislation  which  would  require  drug 
and  alchohol  testing  for  transporta- 
tion workers  in  safety  sensitive  posi- 
tions. This  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  before  another  major  drug-re- 
lated catastrophe  occurs.  Yet  despite 


this  need,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  refused  to  come  to  the  table 
in  conference  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
final  bill.  More  thaui  6  months  have 
passed  since  the  Senate  has  approved 
the  Air  Passenger  Protection  Act  of 
1987. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  meet  the  Senate  in  conference  to 
give  final  congresssional  approval  to 
this  critically  needed  legislation. 

Substance  abuse  leads  to  impaired 
memory,  lethargy  auid  reduced  coordi- 
nation. In  the  case  of  a  transportation 
worker  in  a  safety-sensitive  position, 
delayed  response  time  cam  result  in 
the  loss  of  life.  This  was  never  more 
evident  than  after  the  recent  Amtrak 
paissenger  train  crash  in  Marylaind 
which  resulted  in  16  fatalities  auid  170 
injuries.  Two  of  these  fatalities  were 
young  girls  from  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Islamd,  Kirsten  Luce,  age  16. 
auid  her  sister  Corrine,  age  13.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  their  family. 

Now  there  are  those  who  will  say 
that  random  drug  testing  of  airline 
pilots,  bus  drivers  or  truck  drivers,  is  a 
violation  of  our  civil  liberties.  I  would 
agree  with  this  aissessment  in  every 
case,  except  where  the  lives  of  the 
public  are  so  blatently  at  risk.  In  un- 
dertaking a  drug  testing  program  of 
any  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
privacy  auid  rights  of  those  being 
tested.  The  Senate-passed  legislation 
takes  the  necessary  precautions  to 
protect  these  rights.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides safeguards  to  assure  accurate 
test  results.  Mr.  President,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  this  legislation  takes  great 
care  to  protect  employees  both  by  re- 
quiring that  a  second  test  of  the  high- 
est laboratory  quality  be  administered 
to  confirm  auiy  initial  screening  which 
indicates  the  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs, 
and  by  requiring  the  confidential 
treatment  of  the  initial  screening. 

The  potential  for  cataistrophic  disas- 
ter created  by  those  who  abuse  alcohol 
and  illegal  drugs  while  working  in 
safety-sensitive  transportation  posi- 
tions necessitates  a  drug  testing  pro- 
gram to  deter  this  behavior. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
will  approve  legislation  to  address  this 
problem  with  all  speed.* 


THE  LEVEL  OF  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING  IN  PARAGUAY 

*  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months,  the  political  debate  in 
this  country  over  international  narcot- 
ics trafficking  and  how  best  to  fight 
the  war  on  drugs  has  intensified  con- 
siderably. We  are  coming  to  realize 
that  drugs  and  the  narcotrafficking 
orgauiizations  that  deal  with  drugs 
pose  aui  immense  threat  to  the  nation- 
al security  of  this  country.  We  are  also 
coming  to  realize  the  importauice  of  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ments  of   drug   producing   and  drug 


trauisit  nations  in  fighting  the  wau-  on 
drugs. 

In  my  capacity  as  chaurman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Terrorism,  Narcotics,  and  Internation- 
al Operations.  I  aun  conducting  aui  ex- 
haustive investigation  into  the  oper- 
ations of  the  international  narcotraf- 
ficking orgauiizations,  auid  the  links  be- 
tween these  organizations  auid  a 
number  of  governments  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  degree  to  which 
narcotics  have  corrupted  many  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America  is  alarming. 
This  high  level  corruption  is  well-doc- 
umented in  some  cases,  such  as  those 
of  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  in 
Panauna  and  Col.  Jean  Claude  Paul  in 
Haiti,  against  whom  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  has  issued  indictments. 
But  these  caises  are  not  unique.  The 
fact  is  that  narcotics  corruption  is  per- 
vasive throughout  the  hemisphere. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  threat  nar- 
cotrafficking poses  to  democraicy  in 
such  countries  as  Colombia,  Pauiaunai, 
Haiti,  and  Honduras.  In  this  light  it  is 
particularly  disturbing  to  learn  of  nau"- 
cocorruption  spreading  to  other  coun- 
tries. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  case  of  Pau-aguay,  a 
country  which  has  long  been  a  major 
South  American  producer  of  marijua- 
na, and  has  in  recent  years  become  a 
popular  trauisit  country  for  cocaine 
moving  out  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  More- 
over, since  the  mid-1980's,  evidence 
has  grown  that  Paraguay  is  being  used 
increasingly  by  the  narcotraffickers  to 
process  coca  into  cocaine.  Along  with 
this  increased  trafficking  activity,  it 
would  seem,  has  come  Increased  narco- 
corruption. 

My  office  has  received  allegations 
from  members  of  the  Paraguayan  op- 
position, corroborated  by  reports  from 
the  Paraguayan  press,  that  at  leaist 
one  major  cocaine  smuggling  oper- 
ation based  in  Paraguay  was  protected 
by  high  level  government  officials,  and 
that  an  investigation  into  this  oper- 
ation was  blocked. 

The  cocaine  trafficking  operation 
implicated  by  these  chauges  was  di- 
rected by  Erich  Bunte,  a  Germaui  citi- 
zen who  lived  in  Paraguay  until  his 
arrest  in  Belgium  in  1987.  Bunte  has  a 
history  of  illegal  activities  in  Para- 
guay, including  involvement  in  invest- 
ment fraud,  counterfeiting,  auid  the 
production  and  sale  of  false  passports. 
He  is  said  to  have  connections  with 
high  officials  in  the  Paraguayan  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  the  military,  and 
the  Department  of  Prisons. 

Shortly  after  his  release  from  prison 
In  1986,  where  he  was  held  due  to  his 
conviction  on  fraud  charges,  Bunte 
was  given  charge  of  a  government 
project  to  resettle  Irauilan  expatriates 
in  Paraguay.  Many  newspaper  aw:- 
coimts  refer  to  Bunte's  dealing  in  the 
printing  and  sale  of  false  Paraguayan 
paissports,  especially  to  the  Iranians 
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1987,  Bunte  flew  a  ship- 
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from  obtaining  documents  that  could 
compromise  Ministry  officials. 

On  September  1,  Edgar  Stanley  re- 
signed as  judge  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court.  He  refused  to  comment  to  the 
press  on  his  reasons.  Newspaper 
sources  mention  an  order  Stanley  was 
under  pressure  from  the  Government 
to  sign  for  the  detention  of  Hermes 
Rafael  Saguier,  a  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion Liberal  Party.  Stanley  resigned 
without  having  signed  it.  Moreover, 
sources  close  to  Hermes  Rafael  Sa- 
guier claimed  that  Stanley  had  told 
them  he  resigned  because  of  political 
pressures  from  above  to  block  his  in- 
vestigation into  the  Bunte  case. 

As  of  October  1987,  no  replacement 
to  Stanley  had  been  named  to  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court,  and  there  had 
been  no  further  action  within  Para- 
guay on  the  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  charges  of  official 
complicity  in  blocking  the  Bunte  in- 
vestigation outlined  so  far  would  be 
troubling  in  themselves.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  are  more  suspicious  events 
surrounding  the  case.  Judge  Stanley 
had  intended  to  call  for  a  search  of  a 
house  rented  by  Bunte  in  Asuncion  for 
his  in-laws.  Bunte  kept  personal  and 
business  documents  at  the  house.  On 
September  28,  the  house  burned  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  No  one  was 
hurt,  but  everything  was  destroyed. 
The  police  and  Bunte's  in-laws  blamed 
a  short-circuit.  The  Paraguayan  press 
was  skeptical  that  this  was  the  cause, 
indicating  that  the  fire  had  conven- 
iently destroyed  documents  which 
could  have  proven  damaging  to  high 
Paraguayan  officials. 

Although  Belgian  authorities  work- 
ing on  the  prosecution  of  Erich  Bunte 
have  revealed  little  information  about 
their  case,  the  judge  overseeing  the 
case,  stated  that  he  has  possession  of 
check  stubs  confiscated  from  Bunte, 
totaling  over  $400,000,  in  the  names  of 
"well-known  people  in  Paraguay." 

The  story  behind  the  Erich  Bunte 
case  and  Bunte's  connections  with  the 
Paraguayan  Government  is  far  from 
complete.  But  the  picture  that 
emerges  is  yet  another  portrait  of 
shrouded  connections  between  narcot- 
ics traffickers  and  high  government 
officials.  And  the  Bunte  case  is  not  the 
whole  story  in  Paraguay.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Clyde  Taylor  is  the  leading 
United  States  voice  right  now  who  is 
openly  speaking  of  his  suspicions  that 
Paraguayan  officials  are  connected  to 
drug  trafficking.  He  has  been  critical 
of  Stroessner's  government  on  both 
drug  issues  and  in  calling  for  opening 
the  political  process.  As  a  result,  he 
has  been  the  subject  of  harsh  criticism 
from  officials  of  Paraguay's  ruling 
Colorado  Party,  including  Roberto  Ve- 
lazquez Excobar,  who  called  him  a 
"destabilizing  force  in  United  States- 
Paraguayan  relations." 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  each 
year  the  Department  of  State  submits 


a  list  of  countries  which  it  designates 
as  major  drug  producing  and  traffick- 
ing nations  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  State  Department 
report  on  each  of  these  countries  and 
to  determine  whether  each  govern- 
ment has  cooperated  fully  with  U.S. 
efforts  to  combat  illegal  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. Paraguay  was  not  certified 
this  year  as  having  cooperated  with 
the  United  States  in  antidrug  efforts, 
but  was  exempted  from  aid  cuts  based 
on  security  interests.  A  leading  Para- 
guayan opposition  leader  has  stated  to 
my  office  that  he  would  support  a  re- 
assessment of  Paraguay's  certification 
status  because  this  could  help  push 
the  Stroessner  regime  toward  demo- 
cratic reform.  U.S.  pressure  could 
drive  a  wedge  between  those  in  the 
Stroessner  government  who  are  in- 
volved in  narcotrafficking  and  those 
who  aren't. 

I  believe  that  a  reassessment  of 
Paraguay's  status  with  regard  to  certi- 
fication for  antidrug  efforts  is  indeed 
in  order.  Closer  United  States  atten- 
tion to  the  levels  of  narcotrafficking 
and  to  the  connections  between  the 
traffickers  and  Paraguayan  Govern- 
ment officials  could  contribute  both  to 
our  goal  of  curbing  drug  trafficking 
through  that  country  and  the  goal  of 
restoring  democracy  in  Paraguay  in 
the  wake  of  the  Stroessner  regime.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  are  the  over- 
riding United  States  security  interests 
in  Paraguay,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  Paraguayan  people. 

Currently,  our  acceptance  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Paraguay  is  tantamount  to 
forfeiting  yet  another  country  to 
dominance  by  the  international  narco- 
trafficking cartels.  The  Stroessner 
government  has  done  little  to  indicate 
that  it  will  fight  the  narcotraffickers 
effectively.  As  Stroessner  himself  has 
said,  in  defense  of  his  dictatorship 
which  denies  all  individual  rights  but 
has  provided  35  years  of  stability: 
"Corruption  is  the  price  you  pay  for 
peace."* 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  morning  business  today,  has 
there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  correct. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  acting  leader  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  Calendar  Orders  Nos.  638, 
648,  664,  and  674  have  been  cleared  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  They  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those 
four  calendar  orders  seriatim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES 
FOR  DAMAGE  TO  RELIGIOUS 
PROPERTY  AND  INJURY  TO 
PERSONS  IN  THE  FREE  EXER- 
CISE OF  THEIR  RELIGIOUS  BE- 
LIEFS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  794)  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  impose  criminal 
penalties  and  provide  a  civil  action  for 
damage  to  religious  property  and  for  injury 
to  persons  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  DAMAGE  TO 
RELIGIOUS  PROPERTY  AND  FOR  OB. 
STRICTION  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  FREE 
EXERCISE  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS. 

Chapter  13  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing section: 
"§  247.  Damage  to  religious  property;  obstruction 

of  persons  in  tlie  free  exercise  of  religious  be- 
liefs 

"(a)  Whoever,  in  any  of  the  circumstances 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  intentionally  defaces,  damages,  or  de- 
stroys any  religious  real  property,  because 
of  the  religious  character  of  that  property 
or  attempts  to  do  so;  or 

"(2)  intentionally  obstructs,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  any  person  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  person's  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gious beliefs,  or  attempts  to  do  so: 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  are  that— 

"(1)  in  committing  the  offense,  the  de- 
fendant travels  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  uses  a  facility  or  instrumentality 
of  interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce:  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (a)(1),  the  loss  resulting  from  the  de- 
facement, damage,  or  destruction  is  more 
than  $10,000. 

"(c)  The  punishment  for  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  he- 
'd) if  death  results,  a  fine  in  accordance 
with  this  title  and  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both; 

'(2)  if  serious  bodily  injury  results,  a  fine 
in  accordance  with  this  title  and  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 
and 

"(3)  in  any  other  case,  a  fine  in  accordance 
with  this  title  and  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  No  prosecution  of  any  offense  de- 
scribed in  this  section  shall  be  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  except  upon  the  notifi- 
cation in  writing  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  designee  that  in  his  judgment  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  United  States  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  necessary  to  secure  substantial 
justice. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'religious  real  property' 
means  any  church,  synagogue,  mosque,  reli- 
gious cemetery,  or  other  religious  real  prop- 
erty; and 

"(2)  the  term  'serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  injury  that  involves  a  substantial  risk 


of  death,  unconsciousness,  extreme  physical 
pain,  protracted  and  obvious  disfigurement, 
or  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty.". 

SEC.  3.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  13  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"247.  Damage  to  religious  property;  obstruc- 
tion of  ijersons  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religious  beliefs.". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
S.  794  would  provide  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective tool  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  persons  who  use 
force  and  intimidation  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  worship  of  others. 

S.  794  makes  it  a  Federal  crime: 
First,  to  deface,  damage,  or  destroy  re- 
ligious property  because  of  the  reli- 
gious character  of  that  property,  or 
second,  to  intentionally  obstruct,  by 
force  or  threat  of  force,  any  person  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  person's  free 
exercise  of  religion.  S.  794  provides 
strong  penalties  for  interference  with 
religious  worship.  Where  death  results 
from  the  commission  of  a  crime,  up  to 
life  imprisonment  may  be  imposed.  In 
the  case  of  serious  bodily  injury,  fines 
and  imprisonment  of  up  to  10  years 
may  be  imposed.  In  other  cases,  fines 
and  up  to  1  year  imprisonment  may  be 
imposed.  These  penalties  are  appropri- 
ate when  intolerance  to  religious  be- 
liefs is  expressed  through  force  and  vi- 
olence. 

The  need  for  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  evidenced  by  the  growing  number  of 
incidents  of  violence  motivated  by  hos- 
tility to  certain  religious  groups. 
Recent  studies  by  the  anti-defamation 
league  of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  Center  for 
Democratic  renewal,  and  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  show  that 
persons  of  many  faiths  have  been  tar- 
geted including  Jews,  Catholics,  Bud- 
dhists, Unitarians,  and  Muslims.  Those 
responsible  for  the  violence  include 
old  groups  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  new 
groups  such  as  the  Neo-Nazi  "Skin- 
heads," and  individuals.  The  perpetra- 
tors of  this  violence  share  conunon 
ideologies  of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 
The  activities  of  these  bigots  have  cre- 
ated justifiable  concerns  about  reli- 
gious tolerance  and  make  S.  794  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  this  violence 
which  threatens  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious rights,  the  right  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

There  is  broad-based  support  for  S. 
794.  On  October  5,  1987,  by  voice  vote 
the  House  passed  a  companion  bill 
H.R.  3258  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Dan 
Glickman.  S.  794  and  its  House  com- 
panion are  supported  by  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  General 
Board  of  Church  and  Society  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  Against  Prejudice  and  Vio- 
lence, the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, and  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  in  order  to  guarantee  Federal  pro- 
tection for  a  fundamental  constitu- 
tional right,  the  right  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  consider  passage  of 
S.  794,  legislation  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbadm],  which  is  intended  to 
make  violence  motivated  by  religious 
hatred  a  Federal  criminal  offense.  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation  and 
applaud  Senator  Metzenbaum  for  his 
leadership  in  addressing  this  impor- 
tant problem.  We  need  to  take  steps  to 
deal  forcefully  with  the  type  of  bigot- 
ry and  hatred  which  underlies  these 
types  of  acts  of  violence. 

However,  I  have  strongly  felt  that 
the  Federal  Government  needs  to  ad- 
dress all  forms  of  hate  crimes.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  and  I  introduced 
legislation,  S.  2109,  which  would 
amend  various  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  civQ 
rights  of  individuals  based  upon  their 
affectional  or  sexual  orientation.  On 
April  19,  1988,  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  measure,  amend- 
ment No.  1966,  Congressional 
Record,  S4288,  which  would  have 
added  violence  against  individuals 
based  upon  their  affectional  or  sexual 
orientation. 

Unfortunately,  efforts  to  reach  a 
time  agreement  which  would  have  en- 
abled this  amendment  to  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  S.  794  were 
unsuccessful.  Since  it  became  apparent 
that  continuing  to  press  for  consider- 
ation of  this  amendment  would  jeop- 
ardize passage  of  S.  794,  I  agreed  to 
withhold  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  press  for  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment,  along 
with  another  measure,  S.  2000,  the 
proposed  "Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act," 
which  I  have  introduced  which  would 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  collect 
data  on  the  incidence  of  crimes  that 
manifest  prejudice  based  upon  race, 
religion,  affectional  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion, or  ethnicity.  We  need  to  deal 
with  all  forms  of  hate  crimes  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  these  acts  of  hatred 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  our  society.  Vi- 
olence against  gay  or  lesbian  individ- 
uals is  as  repugnant  as  violence  direct- 
ed against  individuals  because  of  their 
race,  their  religion  or  their  ethnicity. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum  in 
commending  the  Senate  on  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  794.  This  legislation  makes 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  religious  freedom,  or  to 
damage  or  desecrate  religious  proper- 
ty. I  cosponsored  this  bill,  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  my  subcommit- 
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So  the  bill  (S.  794)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

MR.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1988)  Amendments  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Conunittee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  with  an  amenu- 
ment  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following: 

Section  1.  la)  Section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Manne  Act.  1920  <46  App.  U.S.C.  883/.  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Treasury"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Treasury,  or  the 
actual  cost  of  the  transportation,  whichever 
is  greater, ";  and 

(21  by  striking  "merchandise."  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "merchandise:  Provided  further. 
That  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'merchandise'  includes  valueless  material: 
Provided  further.  That  this  section  applies 
to  the  transportation  of  valueless  material 
or  any  dredged  material  regardless  of  wheth- 
er it  ftos  commercial  value,  from  a  point  or 
place  in  the  United  States  or  a  point  or 
place  on  the  high  seas  within  the  Exclusive 
Economic  Zone  as  defined  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  of  March  10,  1983,  to  an- 
other point  or  place  in  the  United  States  or 
a  point  or  place  on  the  high  seas  within  that 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone:  Provided  further. 
That  the  transportation  of  any  platform 
jacket  in  or  on  a  launch  barge  between  two 
points  in  the  United  States,  at  one  of  which 
there  is  an  installation  or  other  device 
within  the  meaning  of  section  41a)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1333(a)),  shall  not  be  deemed  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  section  if  the 
launch  barge  has  a  launch  capacity  of 
12,000  long  tons  or  more,  was  built  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  proviso,  and  is 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  platform  jacket  cannot  be 
transported  on  and  launched  from  a  launch 
barge  of  lesser  launch  capacity  that  is  iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  is  available  for  such  transportation. ". 

(bXl)  For  purposes  of  interpreting  the  pro- 
viso pertaining  to  transportation  of  any 
platform  jacket  by  launch  barge,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  883),  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  develop,  maintain,  and  periodically 
update  an  inventory  of  launch  barges  V3ith 
less  than  a  launch  capacity  of  12.000  long 
tons  that  are  qualified  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  Each  launch  barge  listed  on 
such  inventory  shall  be  identified  by  its 
na'me,  launch  capacity,  length,  beam^  depth, 
and  other  distinguishing  characteristics. 
For  each  such  launch  barge,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  inquiries 
may  be  made  shall  also  be  included  on  the 


inventory.  A  launch  barge  not  listed  on  such 
inventory  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  "a 
launch  barge  of  lesser  launch  capacity  iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation" 
within  the  meaning  of  such  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Manne  Act,  1920. 

(2)  Not  later  than  IS  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  an  initial  inventory  of  launch 
barges  developed  and  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  periodically 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  current  inventory  of 
launch  barges  developed,  maintained,  and 
updated  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4370(a)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
316(a))  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  to  tow  any 
vessel  transporting  valueless  material  or 
any  dredged  material,  regardless  of  whether 
it  has  commercial  value,  from  a  point  or 
place  in  the  United  States  or  a  point  or 
place  on  the  high  seas  within  the  Exclusive 
Economic  Zone  as  defined  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  of  March  10,  1983,  to  an- 
other point  or  place  in  the  United  States  or 
a  point  or  place  on  the  high  seas  within  that 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone. ". 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  Act,  a  vessel  may  transport 
municipal  sewage  sludge  if  that  vessel,  re- 
gardless of  where  it  was  built,  is  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  that 
vessel— 

(1)  is  in  use  by  a  municipality  for  the 
transportation  of  sewage  sludge;  or 

(2)  is  under  contract  with  a  municipality 
for  the  transportation  of  sewage  sludge. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  section  80S(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1223(a)),  a  vessel 
described  in  section  3(2)  of  this  Act  is  not  a 
vessel  engaged  in  domestic  intercoastal  or 
coastwise  service,  but  the  prohibitions  in  the 
second  paragraph  apply  to  that  vessel 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating may  issue  a  certificate  of  documenta- 
tion under  section  12106  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  a  vessel  that— 

(1)  is  engaged  in  transporting  only  value- 
less material  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  trans- 
porting dredged  material,  whether  or  not  of 
value,  (A)  from  a  point  or  place  on  the  high 
seas  within  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  as 
defined  in  the  Presidential  Proclamation  of 
March  10,  1983.  to  a  point  or  place  in  the 
United  States  or  to  another  point  or  place 
on  the  high  seas  within  such  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  or  (B)  from  a  point  or  place 
within  the  United  States  to  a  point  or  place 
on  the  high  seas  within  such  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone: 

(2)  had  a  certificate  of  documentation 
issued  under  section  12105  of  that  title  on 
October  1.  1987: 

(3)  had  been  sold  foreign  or  placed  under  a 
foreign  registry  before  that  certificate  was 
issued;  and 

(4)  was  built  in  the  United  States; 

except  that  such  certificate  of  documenta- 
tion shall  be  endorsed  to  restrict  the  use  of 
such  vessel  to  the  transportation  of  valueless 
material  in  the  coastioise  trade,  and  to  the 
transportation  of  dredged  material,  whether 


or  not  of  value,  (i)  from  a  point  or  place  on 
the  high  seas  vnthin  such  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  to  a  point  or  place  in  the 
United  States  or  to  another  point  or  place 
on  the  high  seas  toithin  such  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone,  or  (ii)  from  a  point  or  place 
unthin  the  United  States  to  a  point  or  place 
on  the  high  seas  within  such  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
biD  before  us  represents  a  pragmatic 
approach  toward  providing  direct  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  several  U.S.  maritime 
interests  including  U.S.  shipbuilders 
and  fabricators  of  offshore  structures, 
U.S.  barge  operators,  U.S.  dredge  oper- 
ators, U.S.  tugboat  operators,  and  U.S. 
maritime  labor. 

The  bill  would  clarify  congressional 
intent  that  the  "Jones  Act"— original- 
ly drafted  in  1920— should  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  regard- 
less of  its  value  between  points  in  the 
United  States  lying  Inside  the  seaward 
boundary  of  the  United  States  exclu- 
sive economic  zone  established  by 
President  Reagan  in  1983.  This  would 
result  in  substantial  new  opportunities 
for  U.S.  shipyards  to  construct  sludge 
barges  and  dredge  vessels  and,  of 
course,  opportunities  for  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  operate  them.  Without  this  leg- 
islation, these  jobs  will  be  lost  to  for- 
eign competition. 

The  bill  would  protect  U.S.  tugboat 
operators  and  U.S.  seamen  working  in 
the  coastwise  trades  from  incursions 
by  foreign  operators  into  the  towing  of 
sludge  and  other  barges  to  offshore 
sites. 

The  bill  would  provide  U.S.  ship- 
builders interested  in  fabricating  large 
offshore  drilling  platforms  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  contracts  with 
domestic  oil  lease  holders.  Currently 
there  are  no  "Jones  Act"  qualified 
launch  barge  vessels  in  existence  with 
the  capacity  to  launch  very  large  deep- 
water  platform  jackets.  U.S.  shipyards 
capable  of  fabricating  such  large  plat- 
form jackets  are,  therefore,  precluded 
from  even  bidding  on  fabrication  con- 
tracts with  domestic  oil  companies  for 
lack  of  a  vessel  to  transport  the  fin- 
ished product  from  their  yards  to  the 
installation  site  far  out  on  the  U.S. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

It'  should  be  noted  that  the  dual- 
mode  transportation  of  such  deep- 
water  platform  jackets  from  a  U.S. 
port  to  a  point  on  the  U.S.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  has  become  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  "Jones  Act"  only 
recently  as  a  result  of  an  interpretive 
ruling  by  the  Customs  Service  in  1984. 
It  should  be  further  noted,  therefore, 
that  even  with  the  1984  ruling  that 
specifically  reserved  the  launch  barge 
trade  for  U.S.-built  vessels,  no  launch 
barge  of  sufficient  capacity  has  since 
been  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  demonstrable  market  for 
the  construction  of  such  launch  barges 
by  U.S.  shipyards.  This  is  primarily  be- 
cause U.S.  lease-holders  have  the  au- 


thority to  contract  with  foreign  ship- 
yards for  the  fabrication  of  deep  water 
platforms  which  can  be  legally  trans- 
ported to  an  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
installation  site  on  one  of  the  very 
launch  barges  this  bill  addresses.  Any 
construction  of  a  U.S.  launch  barge  of 
this  size  would  be,  therefore,  a  very 
expensive  and  unjustified  gamble. 

Therefore,  this  bill  would  allow  U.S. 
shipyards  in  the  business  of  fabricat- 
ing large  platform  jackets  to  make  use 
of  a  fleet  of  12  existing  foreign  built 
launch  barges  to  transport  such  jack- 
ets to  Outer  Continental  Shelf  instal- 
lation sites  insofar  as  these  vessels  are 
willing  to  re-flag  to  the  U.S.  and  inso- 
far as  the  platform  jacket  cannot  be 
handled  by  any  of  the  much  smaller 
launch  barges  in  the  United  States 
coastwise  certified  fleet. 

As  such,  the  launch  barge  provision 
of  the  bill  would  provide  a  substantial 
opportunity  to  bring  platform  jacket 
construction  opportunities  and  him- 
dreds  of  jobs  back  home  to  U.S.  ship- 
yards without  compromising  any  other 
demonstrable  U.S.  shipbuilding  oppor- 
tunities or  the  interests  of  existing 
U.S.  launch  barge  operators. 

Mr.  President,  having  dealt  with 
maritime  issues  for  some  15  years  now, 
I  am  not  unaware  that  any  tinkering 
with  the  Jones  Act  causes  anxiety 
among  many  in  the  maritime  commu- 
nity. Some  have  argued  in  the  past, 
and  some  will  argue  today  that  we 
must  be  absolute  in  our  preservation 
of  the  application  of  the  Jones  Act- 
regardless  of  the  economic  conse- 
quences for  other  legitimate  U.S.  mari- 
time interests.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  sort- 
sighted  and  almost  paranoid  perspec- 
tive of  the  fundamentalists— and  one 
that  will  ultimately  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  interests  of  the  mari- 
time community  as  a  whole. 

We  must  be  pragmatic  in  our  ap- 
proach to  maritime  policy  and  analyze 
each  opportunity  as  it  presents  itself. 
If  we  expect  to  put  this  industry  back 
on  its  feet— as  I  would  like  to  help  do— 
we  must  start  measuring  the  benefits 
and  detriments  of  proposals  in  real 
economic  terms— not  in  perceived  no- 
tions or  philosophical  purity.  My 
staunch  defense  of  the  Jones  Act  to 
date  has  been  in  tangible,  not  philiso- 
phical  terms.  I  would  hope  to  see  the 
entire  maritime  community  embrace 
this  approach. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  remain  in  the  administra- 
tion those  who  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  United  States  exercising  its  ju- 
risdiction over  such  commercial  activi- 
ties in  the  U.S.  exclusive  economic 
zone  [EEZ]  as  the  transportation  of 
sludge  to  Federal  dumpsites  and  the 
transportation  of  dredged  material.  I 
understand  that  their  fear  is  that  such 
a  threat  of  so-called  creeping  jurisdic- 
tion will  cause  a  profound  response 
among  the  international  community 
concerned  with  the  freedom  of  the 


seas.  While  I  am  certainly  a  strong  ad- 
vocate and  defender  of  preserving  the 
rights  of  innocent  passage  and  unen- 
cimibered  passage  through  straits  of 
economic  and  strategic  significance,  I 
hardly  view  a  legitimate  exercise  of  ju- 
risdiction over  commercial  activities 
within  a  Nation's  declared  EEZ  as 
compromising  these  important  inter- 
national principles  of  navigation. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  this  is  a  very  important  bill 
to  the  U.S.  maritime  industry  in  many 
respects  and  one  that  should  be 
viewed  on  balance.  It  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  an  unusually  diverse  coali- 
tion of  maritime  interests— labor, 
vessel  operators  and  shipyards— and  so 
I  ask  for  my  colleagues  inunediate  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  would  resolve  certain  issues  of 
U.S.  maritime  law  regarding  foreign- 
built  vessels  in  domestic  trade.  I  have 
for  some  time  been  concerned  about 
two  situations  falling  within  the  same 
general  area  of  law,  and  have  prepared 
two  amendments  which  would  resolve 
these  problems  also. 

One  addresses  the  fact  that  passen- 
ger vessel  service  between  communi- 
ties in  southeastern  and  southcentral 
Alaska  is  limited  by  a  lack  of  U.S.-flag 
carriers.  This  creates  a  substantial  ob- 
stacle to  realizing  the  economic  poten- 
tial of  communities  in  southeastern 
and  southcentral  Alaska. 

The  other  involves  the  shipment  of 
Alaskan  coal  to  Hawaii.  Low-sulfur 
Alaska  coal  is  an  environmentally 
preferable  alternative  to  the  imported 
coals  presently  purchased  for  use  in 
power-generation  facilities  in  Hawaii. 
But  inducing  U.S.  vessels  to  enter  this 
trade  would  create  prohibitive  cost 
factors,  forcing  Hawaii  to  continue 
procuring  foreign  coal  rather  than  an 
environmentally  safer  domestic  alter- 
native. 

I  have  discussed  these  amendments 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  Sena- 
tor Breaux,  the  sponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure pending  beiore  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  he 
recognizes  my  concerns  and  intends  to 
provide  an  opportimity  for  these 
issues  to  be  aired  in  a  hearing  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee.  I 
would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  the  understanding  of  my  good 
friend  Senator  Breaux,  as  well. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  do  in 
fact  understand  and  recognize  the  con- 
cerns my  colleague  from  Alaska  has 
expressed  on  these  matters.  In  my 
opinion  these  are  appropriate  issues  to 
bring  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  chair  a  hearing  on  them 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  confirm  my  understanding.  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  legislation 
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ginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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GENE  TAYLOR  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3987)  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  at  500 
West  Chesnut  Expressway  in  Springfield, 
Missouri,  as  the  "Gene  Taylor  Post  Office 
Building." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3987)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONE  H.R.  4222 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  633.  H.R.  4222.  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2200 

Be  it  enoAed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatx  ves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  <  'ongress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AU  THORIZE  THE  DESIGNATION  OF  THE 
N  kTIONAL         HISPANIC         HERITAGE 


sA'iking    "Week"    and    inserting 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  631.  S.  2186. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  2186)  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  management  of  public 
buildings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 


S.  2186 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1988". 

SEC.   2.    INCREASED  THRESHOLD   FOR   APPROVAL 
PROCESS. 

Sections  4(b)  and  7(a)  of  the  Public  BuUd- 
Ings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  603(b)  and 
606(a))  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"$500,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000". 

SEC  3.  LIMfTATlONS  ON  LEASING  AUTHORITY. 

Section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  (40  U.S.C.  606)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Umitation  on  Leasing  Certain 
Space.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  any  lease 
subject  to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606).  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  lease  any  space  to  accommo- 
date— 

"(1)  major  computer  operations; 

"(2)  secure  or  sensitive  activities  related  to 
the  national  defense  or  security,  except  in 
any  case  in  which  It  would  be  Inappropriate 
to  locate  such  activities  In  a  public  building 
or  other  facility  Identified  with  the  United 
States  Government; 

"(3)  offices  which  would  require  major  al- 
terations In  the  structure  or  mechanical 
system  of  the  building  to  be  leased;  or 

"(4)  a  permanent  courtroom,  judicial 
chamber,  or  administrative  office  for  any 
United  States  court: 

except  that  the  Administrator  may  lease 
such  space  If  the  Administrator  first  deter- 
mines, for  reasons  set  forth  In  writing,  that 
leasing  such  space  is  necessary  to  meet  re- 
quirements which  cannot  be  met  In  public 
buildings  and  submits  such  reasons  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.". 

SEC.  4.  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  ADJUSTMENT. 

Section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  (40  U.S.C.  606)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"[(g)]  fP  Dollar  Amount  Adjustment.— 
Any  dollar  amount  referred  to  In  this  sec- 
tion and  section  4(b)  of  this  Act  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  Administrator  annually  to  re- 
flect a  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in 
construction  costs  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  as  determined  by  the  composite 
Index  of  construction  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Any  such  adjustment 
shall  be  expeditiously  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. ". 

SEC  5.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION:  SPECIAL  RULES 
FOR  LEASED  BUILDINGS. 

The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40 
U.S.C.  601-616)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"SEC  19.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  may.  whenever 
the  Administrator  considers  It  desirable,  re- 
linquish to  a  State,  or  to  a  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
all  or  part  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  land  or  Interests 
under  the  control  of  the  Administrator  In 


such  State,  commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession.  Relinquishment  of  legislative  ju- 
risdiction under  this  section  may  be  accom- 
plished by  filing  with  the  Governor  (or  if 
none  exists,  with  the  chief  executive  officer) 
of  such  State,  commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession  a  notice  of  relinquishment  to 
take  effect  upon  acceptance  thereof,  or  In 
such  other  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  commonwealth,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  where  such  lands  are  sit- 
uated. The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
is  in  addition  to  and  not  instead  of  that 
granted  by  any  other  provision  of  law.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  dispose  of  any  land  or 
interest  In  property  to  a  State,  common- 
wealth, territory  or  possession. 

"SEC  20.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  LEASED  BUILDINGS. 

"(a)  Specipications.— Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  210(h)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
make  any  agreement  or  undertake  any  com- 
mitment which  will  result  In  the  construc- 
tion of  any  building  which  Is  to  be  con- 
structed for  lease  to,  and  for  predominant 
use  by,  the  United  States  until  the  Adminis- 
trator has  established  specifications  for 
such  building. 

"(b)  Competitive  [Bids]  Procedures.— 
The  Administrator  may  acquire  a  leasehold 
interest  in  any  building  which  Is  being  con- 
structed for  lease  to,  and  for  predominant 
use  by,  the  United  States  only  by  the  use  of 
competitive  procedures  required  by  section 
2711  of  the  Competition  In  Contracting  Act 
of  1984,  amending  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  U.S.C.  253). 

"(c)  Inspections.— The  Administrator 
shall  inspect  every  building  to  be  construct- 
ed for  lease  to,  and  for  predominant  use  by, 
the  United  States  during  the  construction 
of  such  building  in  order  to  determine  that 
the  specifications  established  for  such  build- 
ing are  complied  with. 

"(d)  Enforcement.— 

"(1)        PoST-CONSTRnCTION        EVALUATION.— 

Upon  completion  of  a  building  constructed 
for  lease  to.  and  for  predominant  use  by, 
the  United  States,  the  Administrator  shall 
evaluate  such  building  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent.  If  any,  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  specifications  referred  to  in 
this  section. 

"(2)  Contract  clause.— The  Administrator 
shall  ensure  that  any  contract  entered  into 
for  a  building  descril)ed  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  provisions  permitting  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  during  any  period  when  such 
building  is  not  In  compliance  with  such 
specifications.". 

SEC  6.  LIMITATION  ON  MAXIMUM  RENTAL  RATE. 

Section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47 
Stat.  412;  40  U.S.C.  278a)  Is  repealed. 

SEC  7.  PROTECTION  OF  FEDERAL  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Reference  to  GSA.— The  Act  of  June 
1,  1948  (62  Stat.  281;  40  U.S.C.  318-318d)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Works 
Agency"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "General  Services  Adminis- 
tration"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator  of  General 
Services". 

(b)  Inclusion  of  Leased  Property.— Sec- 
tion 1  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SECTION  I.  SPECIAL  POLICE. 

"(a)  Appointment.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  or  officials  of  the  General 


Services  Administration  duly  authorized  by 
the  Administrator,  may  appoint  uniformed 
guards  of  such  Administration  as  special  po- 
licemen without  additional  compensation 
for  duty  In  connection  with  the  policing  of 
all  buildings  and  areas  owned  or  occupied  by 
the  United  States  and  under  the  charge  and 
control  of  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  Powers.— Special  policemen  appoint- 
ed under  this  section  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  sheriffs  and  constables  upon  such 
property  to  enforce  the  laws  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  to 
prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  to  suppress 
affrays  or  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  en- 
force any  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  or  such  duly  author- 
ized officials  of  the  Administration  for  the 
property  under  their  jurisdiction;  except 
that  the  jurisdiction  and  policing  powers  of 
such  special  policemen  shall  not  extend  to 
the  service  of  civil  process.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  property"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"property". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  over  which  the  United 
States  has  acquired  exclusive  or  concurrent 
criminal  jurisdiction". 

SEC  8.  technical  AMENDMENT. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  designate  the 
United  States  Post  Office  and  Courthouse 
in  Pendleton.  Oregon,  as  the  'John  F.  Kil- 
kenny United  States  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house' "  (Public  Law  98-492;  98  Stat.  2271)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Dorian"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Dorion". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  SO  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  21  OS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  BuRDicK,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BYRD).  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Burdick,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2105. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  1,  insert  the  following,  and 
renumber  the  following  section  accordingly: 

"Sec.  8.  Certain  Other  Authorities.— 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authorities  granted  In  sections  5, 
6,  and  8  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403(f),  (g),  and  (h).'" 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  reported  to 
the  Senate  S.  2186.  a  bill  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
management  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 


ministration. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  needed  legislation. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
last  major  revision  of  the  statutes  re- 
garding our  Nation's  Public  Buildings 
Program.  The  legislation  reported  by 
the  Environment  and  P»ublic  Works 
Committee  will  effect  a  series  of 
modest  reforms  that  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  the  General 
Services  Administration's  management 
of  our  Public  Buildings  Program. 

The  committee  proposes  this  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  national  security  information. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  requires  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administrator  to  deter- 
mine, and  so  advise,  the  Committee  on 
Enviromnent  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  an 
agency  may  lease  space  to  accommo- 
date the  following:  major  computer 
operations;  secure  or  security  seixsitive 
activities  related  to  the  national  de- 
fense or  security,  except  when  inap- 
propriate to  locate  such  in  a  public  fa- 
cility or  facility  identified  with  the 
Federal  Government;  and  offices  that 
require  major  alterations  in  the  struc- 
ture or  mechanical  system  of  the 
building.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  leasing  space. 

However,  most  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency's  leased  space  falls 
within  these  categories.  Section  5(e)  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1949  permits  the  Agency  to  make  al- 
terations, improvements,  and  repairs 
on  the  premises  it  leases  without 
regard  to  cost,  so  long  as  the  Director 
certifies  that  these  actions  are  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  performance  of 
the  Agency's  functions  or  the  security 
of  its  activities.  Further,  section  6  of 
that  same  law  exempts  the  Agency 
from  providing  information  regarding 
its  functions.  In  addition,  section  8  of 
the  CIA  Act  authorizes  the  Agency, 
notwithstanding  any  other  law.  to 
expend  sums  for  other  purposes  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions.  Such 
purposes  may  include  acquiring  neces- 
sary land  and  renting  and  operating 
buildings.  In  order  to  protect  classified 
information  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  it  is  important  that  the  CIA's 
rights  in  these  areas  be  preserved. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  allows  GSA  to 
turn  over  Federal  land  or  interests  to  a 
State  whenever  GSA  considers  it  desir- 
able. The  committee  believes  that  the 
CIA,  not  the  GSA,  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  decide  when  such  action  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  CIA's  buildings. 

This  section  also  requires  that  GSA 
not  commit  to  the  construction  of  a 
building  for  lease  to  an  agency  until  it 
has  established  specifications  for  each 
building.  Publication  of  such  specifica- 
tions could  constitute  a  breach  of  secu- 
rity with  respect  to  Agency  buildings. 
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projects  and  cause  lengthy  discussions 
between  Federal  and  local  authorities 
over  even  minor  alterations  to  Federal 
buildings. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  result 
of  an  administration  proposal  forward- 
ed to  the  Congress  over  a  year  ago. 
The  reforms  that  would  be  effected  by 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  would 
greatly  improve  the  management  of 
our  Nation's  Public  Buildings  Pro- 
gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2105)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  2186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1988". 

SEC.   2.    INCREASED  THRESHOLD   FOR   APPROVAL 
PROCESS. 

Sections  4(b)  and  7(a)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  603(b)  and 
606(a))  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"$500,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000". 

SEC.  3.  LIMITATIONS  ON  LEASING  AITTHORITY. 

Section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  (40  U.S.C.  606)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Limitation  on  Leasing  Certain 
Space.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  any  lease 
subject  to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606),  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  lease  any  space  to  accommo- 
date— 

"(1)  major  computer  operations: 

"(2)  secure  or  sensitive  activities  related  to 
the  national  defense  or  security,  except  in 
any  case  in  which  It  would  be  inappropriate 
to  locate  such  activities  in  a  public  building 
or  other  facility  identified  with  the  United 
States  Government; 

"(3)  offices  which  would  require  major  al- 
terations in  the  structure  or  mechanical 
system  of  the  building  to  be  leased:  or 

"(4)  a  permanent  courtroom,  judicial 
chamber,  or  administrative  office  for  any 
United  States  court: 

except  that  the  Administrator  may  lease 
such  space  if  the  Administrator  first  deter- 
mines, for  reasons  set  forth  in  writing,  that 
leasing  such  space  is  necessary  to  meet  re- 
quirements which  cannot  be  met  in  public 
buildings  and  submits  such  reasons  to  the 
Committee  on  Envirorunent  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.". 

SEC.  4.  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  ADJUSTMENT. 

Section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  (40  U.S.C.  606)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Dollar  Amount  Adjustment.- Any 
dollar  amount  referred  to  in  this  section  and 


section  4(b)  of  this  Act  may  be  adjusted  by 
the  Administrator  annually  to  reflect  a  per- 
centage increase  or  decrease  in  construction 
costs  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  as 
determined  by  the  composite  index  of  con- 
struction costs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Any  such  adjustment  shall  be  expe- 
ditiously reported  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.". 

SEC.  5.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION:  SPECIAL  RULES 
FOR  LEASED  BUILDINGS. 

The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40 
U.S.C.  601-616)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

••SEC  19.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Administrator  may,  whenever 
the  Administrator  considers  it  desirable,  re- 
linquish to  a  State,  or  to  a  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
all  or  part  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  land  or  interests 
under  the  control  of  the  Administrator  in 
such  State,  commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession.  Relinquishment  of  legislative  ju- 
risdiction under  this  section  may  be  accom- 
plished by  filing  with  the  Governor  (or  if 
none  exists,  with  the  chief  executive  officer) 
of  such  State,  commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession  a  notice  of  relinquishment  to 
take  effect  upon  acceptance  thereof,  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  commonwealth,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  where  such  lands  are  sit- 
uated. The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
is  in  addition  to  and  not  instead  of  that 
granted  by  any  other  provision  of  law.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  dispose  of  any  land  or 
interest  in  property  to  a  State,  common- 
wealth, territory  or  possession.". 

"SEC.  20.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  LEASED  BUILDINGS. 

"(a)  Specifications.— Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  210(h)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  the  Administrator  shall  not 
make  any  agreement  or  undertake  any  com- 
mitment which  will  result  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  building  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed for  lease  to.  and  for  predominant 
use  by.  the  United  States  until  the  Adminis- 
trator has  established  specifications  for 
such  building. 

"(b)  Competitive  Procedures.— The  Ad- 
ministrator may  acquire  a  leasehold  interest 
in  any  building  which  is  being  constructed 
for  lease  to.  and  for  predominant  use  by, 
the  United  States  only  by  the  use  of  com- 
petitive procedures  required  by  section  2711 
of  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1984,  amending  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  U.S.C.  253). 

"(c)  Inspections.— The  Administrator 
shall  inspect  every  building  to  be  construct- 
ed for  lease  to,  and  for  predominant  use  by, 
the  United  States  during  the  construction 
of  such  building  in  order  to  determine  that 
the  specifications  established  for  such  build- 
ing are  complied  with. 

"(d)  Enforcement.— 

"(1)  Post-construction  evaluation.— 
Upon  completion  of  a  building  constructed 
for  lease  to.  and  for  predominant  use  by, 
the  United  States,  the  Administrator  shall 
evaluate  such  building  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent,  if  any,  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  specifications  referred  to  in 
this  section. 


"(2)  Contract  clause.— The  Administrator 
shall  ensure  that  any  contract  entered  into 
for  a  building  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  provisions  permitting  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  during  any  period  when  such 
building  is  not  in  compliance  with  such 
specifications.". 

SEC  6.  LIMITATION  ON  MAXIMUM  RENTAL  RATE. 

Section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47 
Stat.  412:  40  U.S.C.  278a)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  7.  PROTECTION  OF  FEDERAL  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Reference  to  GSA.— The  Act  of  June 
1.  1948  (62  Stat.  281:  40  U.S.C.  318-318d)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Works 
Agency"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "General  Services  Adminis- 
tration": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "'Administrator  of  General 
Services". 

(b)  Inclusion  of  Leased  Property.— Sec- 
tion 1  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••SECTION  1.  SPECIAL  POLICE. 

"(a)  Appointment.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  or  officials  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  duly  authorized  by 
the  Administrator,  may  appoint  uniformed 
guards  of  such  Administration  as  special  po- 
licemen without  additional  compensation 
for  duty  in  connection  with  the  policing  of 
all  buildings  and  areas  owned  or  occupied  by 
the  United  States  and  under  the  charge  and 
control  of  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  Powers.— Special  policemen  appoint- 
ed under  this  section  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  sheriffs  and  constables  upon  such 
property  to  enforce  the  laws  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  to 
prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  to  suppress 
affrays  or  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  en- 
force any  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  or  such  duly  author- 
ized officials  of  the  Administration  for  the 
property  under  their  jurisdiction:  except 
that  the  jurisdiction  and  policing  powers  of 
such  special  policemen  shall  not  extend  to 
the  service  of  civil  process.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  property"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"property". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  over  which  the  United 
States  has  acquired  exclusive  or  concurrent 
criminal  jurisdiction". 

SEC  8.  CERTAIN  OTHER  AUTHORITIES. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authorities  granted  in  sections  5. 
6,  and  8  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403  (f).  (g).  and  (h)). 

SEC.  9.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  designate  the 
United  States  Post  Office  and  Courthouse 
in  Pendleton.  Oregon,  as  the  "John  F.  Kil- 
kenny United  States  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house' "  (Public  Law  98-492;  98  Stat.  2271)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '"Dorian"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Dorion". 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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With- 


ORDER  TO  STAR  PRINT  S.  2180 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2180  be 
star  printed  to  accurately  reflect  the 
Judiciary  Committee  action  to  report 
the  bill  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  I  send  the 
correction  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATING  MAY  1988  AS 
"TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
MONTH" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  530. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  530. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  530)  designat- 
ing May  1988  as  "Take  Pride  in  America 
Month." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  530) 
w£is  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY.  MAY 
19,  1988 

recess  UNTIL  9.30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
MORifnfG  Busnress 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

resume  consideration  of  'THE  INF  TREATY  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  INP 
Treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9;30 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock,  during  which  time 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  each,  all  of  which  time  the 
Senate  will  be  operating  in  legislative 
session. 

At  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m.  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty  and  rollcall  votes  are  hoped  for 
and  expected  on  tomorrow. 

Does  the  distinguished  acting  leader, 
Mr.  PRESSLER,  have  anything  further 
he  would  like  to  say  or  any  business  he 
would  like  to  transact? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  No.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
7:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  19,  1988,  at 
9:30  a.m. 
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Wed  lesday. 


LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chair- 

llational  Republican  Institute  for 

kffairs,  I  take  great  pride  in  the 

organization    to   develop    and 

dbmocratic    institutions    in    other 

tt  e  worid.  The  work  of  the  Repub- 

is  strongly  supported  by  the  Na- 

Endownent  for  Democracy.  Its  presi- 

Ge  shman,  recently  testified  before 

A  jpropriations  Subcommittee  on 

J  jstice,  State,  and  Judiciary  on 

)f  the  endowment  and  the  relat- 

I  lis  statement  follows: 
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<  F  Carl  Gershman.  President, 
Endowment  for  Democracy 
1  hank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
of    the    subcommittee,    for 
opportunity  to  testify  before 
behalf  of  the  National  Endow- 
.1  welcome  the  chance 
your  questions,  since  I  am  con- 
more  that  is  known  about 
s  work,  the  more  support 
for  its  unique  and  profoundly 
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mi  ssion. 


we  stand  today,  we  can  look 

years  of  work— four  years  of 

i^titution  that  has  the  explicit, 

purpose  of  advancing  democ- 

throug|iout  the  world.  No  one.  Mr. 

followed  this  process  more 

ifQur  subcommittee,  and  I  hope 

that  the  progress  made  by 

Endowirient  has  l)een  steady  and  en- 


;— and  what  I  believe  will  be 

important  future  of  the  En- 

the  result  of  three  fiindamen- 

first  is  what  we  have  done 

the  Endowment.  The  second  is 

done  abroad  to  advance  de- 

the  third  is  the  very  nature  of 

situation  in  which  we  find  our- 


1  ave  ( 


1  tie 


regard    to    the    Endowment 

past  four  years,  we  have  es- 

lurable  foundation  that  is  at 

programmatically    and 

sound.  Conceptually,  our  work 

baied  upon  the  view,  set  forth  in 

Statement  of  Principles  and  Ob- 

'the  existence  of  autonomous 

p<jlitical.  social  and  cultural  insti- 

a  word,  civil  society— "is  the 

the  democratic  process  and 

guAtuitor  of  individual  rights  and 


•f 


Programmjttically,   we   have   acted   upon 
contributing  to  the  develop- 
some  cases  the  very  survival,  of 
of  free  Institutions  devoted  to 
democracy:  trade  unions,  busi- 
and  political  parties  (work 


carried  out  through  our  core  grantees  in 
these  fields,  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute, 
the  Center  for  International  Private  Enter- 
prise, and  the  National  Democratic  and  the 
National  Republican  Institutes  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs),  as  well  as  civic  organizations 
of  women  and  youth,  public  policy  insti- 
tutes, cooperatives,  and  a  variety  of  free 
communications  media  including  newspa- 
pers, journals,  books  and  films. 

Procedurally,  in  addition  to  establishing 
high  standards  for  the  careful  selection, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  grants,  we 
have  adhered  to  three  basic  operating  prin- 
ciples: our  grants  are  open  to  public  scruti- 
ny, our  programs  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  initiatives  of  our  partners  abroad, 
and  our  approach  is  consistent,  not  veering 
to  the  left  or  to  the  right  but  holding  faith- 
fully to  a  democratic  course.  In  practice, 
this  means  that  we  are  ready  to  assist  au- 
thentic democratic  initiatives  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  circumstances:  in  authoritarian  sys- 
tems where  the  goal  is  transition  to  democ- 
racy; in  developing  democracies  where  the 
goal  is  the  reinforcement  of  democratic 
structures  and  values;  in  closed  societies 
where  the  goal  is  opening  the  system  to  in- 
dependent activity:  and  in  conflict-ridden 
countries  where  the  goal  is  sustaining  the 
possibility  of  democracy  when  the  violence 
subsidies. 

This  approach,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been 
presided  over  by  a  Board  of  Directors  that 
reflects  the  broad  diversity  and  vigorous 
pluralism  of  American  society.  It  has  found 
support  in  a  growing  bipartisan  majority  in 
Congress  and  acceptance  here  and  abroad 
among  groups  actively  working  to  promote 
democratic  ends.  The  fact  that  this  bold,  in- 
novative and  authentically  democratic  ap- 
proach has  also  been  unifying  and  consensu- 
al demonstrates  how  broad  and  deep  is  the 
conrunitment  to  democracy  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  indeed  throughout  the  world. 

If  we  have  been  successful.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  largely  because  there  exist  people 
abroad  who  are  passionately  and  coura- 
geously devoted  to  democracy.  For  them,  de- 
mocracy is  not  something  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  a  precious  ideal  whose  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  very  precariousness  of  its 
existence  in  some  countries,  or  by  its  denial 
by  force  in  many  others.  These  people,  with 
whom  the  Endowment  has  established 
bonds  of  solidarity  and  cooperation,  include: 

In  the  Philippines,  trade  unionists,  busi- 
ness leaders,  women  civic  activists  and  high 
school  students  who  are  struggling  to  con- 
solidate their  new  democracy  under  the 
most  difficult  conditions; 

In  Haiti,  democrats  who  refuse  to  relin- 
quish the  political  space  they  have  gained 
since  the  overthrow  of  Duvalier.  and  who 
continue  to  work  for  the  establishment  of 
democracy  despite  the  violence  of  the  past 
year: 

In  Nicaragua,  where  the  lalwr.  business 
and  political  groups  comprising  the  civic  op- 
position, along  with  the  editors  of  La 
Prensa.  the  Mother  of  Political  Prisoners, 
youth  activists  and  many  others  have  re- 
fused to  succumb  to  fear  and  repression  and 
may  now  be  in  a  [losition  to  advance  their 
democratic  aspirations: 


In  ChUe.  where  the  unfolding  political 
process  that  will  result  in  a  plebescite  later 
this  year  could  bring  about  the  transition  to 
democracy  that  groups  across  the  democrat- 
ic political  spectrum  have  been  striving  to 
achieve: 

In  South  Africa,  where  black  and  white 
democrats,  undaunted  by  the  new  wave  of 
repression,  are  working  together  to  replace 
apartheid  with  a  democratic  system; 

In  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  where 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  in 
independent  democratic  action,  a  process 
that  is  now  spreading  even  to  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  countries  in 
which  we  have  been  active,  all  of  which  are 
listed  in  the  annual  report  that  we  have 
submitted  to  the  sulKJommittee.  Among  the 
many  projects  described,  there  are  some 
that  already  have  had  an  especially  broad 
and  significant  impact.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  subcommittee's  attention  to: 

The  Institute  for  Liberty  and  Democracy 
in  Peru,  where  pioneering  work  with  the 
vast  informal  sector  of  microentrepreneurs 
has  produced  a  new  free-market  approach 
to  development  in  the  Third  World  that  Is 
begirming  to  transform  development  theory 
and  policy  around  the  world; 

Conciencia  in  Argentina,  a  women's  civic 
action  movement  that  is  spreading  to  fif- 
teen other  Latin  American  Countries  and 
has  been  established  in  the  Philippines  as 
well: 

Libro  Libre  in  Costa  Rica,  a  movement  of 
democratic  intellectuals,  which  has  pro- 
duced a  new  democratic  literature  for  Cen- 
tral America  and  which  repressents  the  first 
coherent  attempt  to  promote  democratic 
ideas  in  the  region: 

The  International  Coalition  for  Human 
Rights  in  Cuba,  headed  by  Armando  Valla- 
dares  who  just  recently  led  the  successful 
fight  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions commission  to  investigate  Cuban 
human  rights  violations. 

The  Chinese  Intellectual,  a  journal  of  in- 
dependent opinion  circulating  in  China 
whose  editor  has  now  established  a  major 
intellectual  center  in  Beijing  which  is  work- 
ing to  further  the  process  of  reform  and 
opening. 

The  people  who  lead  these  efforts  were 
among  those  who  spoke  at  a  conference  we 
organized  last  year  to  describe  our  work. 
Their  remarks,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
equally  remarkable  democratic  leaders  who 
spoke  there,  are  included  in  this  book,  the 
Challenge  of  Democracy,  which  I  would  also 
like  to  present  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  and  final  factor 
that  accounts  for  the  progress  find  accept- 
ance of  the  Endowment  is  the  very  nature 
of  the  world  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. This  situation  is  clearer  to  us  now. 
after  the  experience  of  Nicaragua,  than  it 
was  before.  What  we  have  all  learned  and,  I 
think,  can  agree  upon  is  that  an  anti-Com- 
munist dictator  (such  as  Somoza)  is  not  a 
bulwark  against  Communism,  nor  is  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  dictator  a  guarantee  of  de- 
mocracy. If  we  don't  build  up  the  democrat- 
ic   forces— systematically,    over   time,   with 
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adequate  resources— then  there  will  not  be  a 
strong  democratic  alternative  when  the  au- 
thoritarian system  collapses,  as  Inevitably  it 
must.  In  a  word,  we  will  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame  if  we  find  ourselves  with  no  option 
other  than  retreat  for  the  use  of  force,  and 
we  will  pay  the  price— as  we  have— in 
money,  in  division  that  strains  the  political 
fabric  of  our  society,  and  possibly  in  lives  as 
well. 

There  is  even  a  more  basic  reason  for  the 
relevance  of  the  Endowment  today.  We  live 
in  a  state  of  strategic  parity  with  or  main 
rival,  the  Soviet  Union.  There  may  be  vio- 
lent conflicts  at  the  margins  of  the  world 
political  system,  but  the  overall  balance  is 
likely  to  be  preserved.  This  means  that  the 
use  of  force  will  continue  to  decrease  as  an 
instrument  of  policy,  and  competition  will 
increasingly  shift  to  the  realm  of  politics. 
We  must  have  the  capability  to  engage  ef- 
fectively in  this  competition. 

Ironically,  while  democracy  is  the  most 
broadly  accepted  and  legitimate  political 
idea  in  the  world  today,  we  have  never  done 
very  well  at  explaining  and  defending  it.  In 
fact,  we  have  all  but  abandoned  the  field  of 
political  competition  to  our  ideological 
rivals,  who  have  usurped  the  banner  of  de- 
mocracy for  their  own  anti-democratic  ends. 

We're  now  beginning  to  wake  up  to  this 
unpleasant  reality,  but  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  True,  there  has  been  a  democrat- 
ic revival  during  this  decade,  and  conditions 
are  still  favorable  for  democratic  advance. 
But  this  is  no  cause  for  complacency.  It  was 
only  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  that  de- 
mocracy was  thought  to  be  'n  decline,  and  it 
will  not  take  many  setbacks  for  pessimism 
to  return  once  again. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  accept  the 
fact  that  political  competition  will  not  dis- 
appear, that  democracy  has  dedicated  oppo- 
nents who  have  hardly  given  up  the  fight, 
and  that  we  must  therefore  have  the  where- 
withal to  defend  and  promote  our  values  in 
a  world  of  diverse  cultures  and  competing 
political  philosophies. 

I  believe  that  the  Endowment  is  potential- 
ly the  most  effective  instrument  we  have  for 
advancing  our  values  in  the  world.  It  is  cost- 
effective,  activist,  engaged.  It  not  only  pro- 
vides concrete  assistance  to  democrats  on 
the  f  rontlines  of  political  struggle,  but  sends 
a  message  of  solidarity  and  democratic  com- 
mitment. We  are  gaining  good  will  even  as 
we  assist  our  friends  and  thereby  advance 
our  own  interests  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  immensely 
grateful  for  the  support  and  understanding 
which  you  and  the  subcommittee  have 
shown  for  the  Endowment.  We  hope  that  as 
we  continue  to  progress,  you  will  continue 
to  weigh  our  needs  against  the  enormity  of 
the  challenge  we  face  and  the  promise  this 
new  institution  offers  for  serving  the  finest 
ideals  and  highest  interests  of  our  country. 
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who  wrill  be  helped  most  by  H.R.  1834,  the 
Minimum  Wage  Restoration  Act  of  1987. 

I  believe  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  A 
person  who  works  full  time,  40  hours  per 
week,  at  S3.35  per  hour  makes  only  $6,970  a 
year,  or  $4,630  below  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four.  For  the  2  million  workers  in  this 
position,  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  keep  their  heads  atKJve  water  and  their 
families  clothed  and  fed.  We  can  no  longer 
accept  these  substandard  wages  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  the  people  who  are  the  most  in  need; 
those  who  want  to  help  themselves  and  their 
families;  those  who  go  tirelessly  to  work  every 
day  just  to  feed  their  children;  the  young 
people  who  are  trying  to  put  themselves 
through  school. 

This  is  not  a  new  argument.  Sixteen  times 
since  FDR  originally  set  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  at  25  cents  per  hour  we  have  heard  that 
raising  the  wage  floor  will  cause  higher  unem- 
ployment, increased  inflation,  and  will  hurt 
those  it  is  designed  to  help.  History  has 
proven  these  arguments  wrong.  With  one  ex- 
ception—during the  1974-75  recession— a 
minimum  wage  increase  has  been  followed  by 
periods  of  increased  productivity  and  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  after  the  50  percent  wage  in- 
crease between  1977  and  1981,  employment 
increased  9  percent. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  fact,  however,  is 
that  since  1961,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage  has  fallen  33  percent,  making 
the  real  wage  a  mere  $2.52  per  hour.  Original- 
ly designed  to  be  50  percent  of  the  average, 
nonfarm  wage,  it  has  fallen  to  below  36  per- 
cent of  all  workers'  hourty  earnings,  the  lowest 
proportion  in  the  50-year  history  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  income  gap  between  the  rich- 
est and  poorest  one-fifth  of  all  wage  earners 
is  the  greatest  it  has  been  since  FDR  enacted 
his  monumental  legislation. 

Anyone  opposing  the  raise  in  the  minimum 
wage  should  first  try  living  on  it.  Surely  no  one 
who  understands  the  difficulty  and  frustration 
of  working  full  time  at  a  level  of  pay  insuffi- 
cient to  make  ends  meet  would  stand  in  the 
way.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  work  to  ensure 
that  our  workers  are  paid  a  fair  and  equitable 
wage.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Min- 
imum Wage  Restoration  Act. 


RAISE  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  has  not  been 
raised  since  1981  when  it  was  set  at  $3.35 
per  hour.  For  the  6.7  million  people  working  at 
or  below  the  minimum  wage,  and  another  6  to 
7  million  just  above  it,  this  amount  is  no  longer 
a  fair  and  equitable  wage.  It  is  these  people 
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other  passengers  were  injured,  at  least  eight 
seriously,  in  tfie  crash.  The  carrtage  of  pre- 
cious human  life  such  as  this  is  unacceptable. 

We,  who  value  life  and  respect  It,  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  stop  ttiis  national  epidem- 
ic—this national  disgrace — which  critically  in- 
jures and  takes  the  life  of  innocent  citizens 
every  year.  I  have  joined  my  colleagues  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  in  signing  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan,  urging  his  support  of  our 
efforts  to  declare  drunk  driving  a  national 
crisis  and  bring  together  the  resources  of  all 
levels  of  Governments  to  resolve  the  drunk 
driving  epidemic. 

The  problem  of  drunk  driving  is  a  problem 
for  us  all.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  all  of  the  families  of  the  victims 
of  the  bus  accident  in  Kentucky  who  are  suf- 
fering the  tragic  loss  of  life  due  to  drunk  driv- 
ing. 


DRUNK  DRIVING  IS  A  NATIONAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  276  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  sponsor  this  measure  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  drunk 
driving  should  be  declared  a  national  crisis  by 
the  Surgeon  General. 

On  May  15,  Kentucky  and  this  Natkjn  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  worst  bus  accidents  in  his- 
tory—the senseless  slaughter  of  27  members 
of  a  church  group — most  of  them  young  teen- 
agers—when the  school  bus  in  which  they 
were  traveling  was  hit  head-on  by  a  driver 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Thirty  to  forty 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  BODACK 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  an  outstanding  student  from 
Yonkers,  NY  who  has  demonstrated  her  ex- 
cellence in  oratory  skills. 

On  March  5,  1988,  Ms.  Marie  Bodack,  a 
junior  at  the  Ursuline  School  in  New  Rochelle, 
NY,  won  the  Ne'v  York  State  championship  of 
the  51st  American  Legion  National  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest  for  a  speech  she 
wrote  and  delivered  entitled,  "We  the 
People,"  on  the  Constitutk>n  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  American 
Legion  for  sponsoring  this  event  that  allows 
Americans  to  reflect  upon  our  heritage  and 
the  importance  of  democracy  to  this  Nation.  I 
would  also  like  to  congratulate  Ms.  Bodack 
and  wish  her  the  t)est  in  the  national  regional 
contest.  I  am  proud  to  represent  Marie 
Bodack,  New  Yori<  State  champion  of  the  na- 
tional high  school  oratorical  contest,  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  her  speech  with  my 
colleagues: 

We  THE  People 
(By  Marie  Bodack) 

Many  of  us  here  can  recite  verbatim  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution.  Those  of  us 
who  have  not  memorized  the  entire  pream- 
ble must  know  that  the  first  three  words  are 
•We  the  people."  But  how  many  of  us  who 
know  this  have  ever  thought  at>out  what 
those  words  really  mean  and  how  they  are 
reflected  in  the  Constitution,  especially  In 
the  First  Amendment  and  in  today's  society. 

When  all  55  delegates  from  12  of  the  13 
colonies  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  they 
decided  that  an  entirely  new  document 
should  be  drafted.  The  end  result  of  the 
convention  was  a  document  unique  in  the 
history  of  our  country:  The  United  States 
Constitution.  Its  uniqueness  can  be  found  in 
its  tnist  in  and  reliance  on  the  American 
people  reflected  in  the  26  amendments 
passed  throughout  its  200  year  history. 

The  fact  that  the  original  document  did 
not  contain  provisions  for  the  people  upset 
many  Including  Patrick  Henry,  one  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  First  Amendment  is  what  allows  us  to 
openly  protest  the  acts  of  the  government: 
what  allows  students  of  a  St.  Louis  high 
school  to  sue  the  school  because  articles  on 
sex  were  censored  from  the  school's  newspa- 
per; what  allowed  Steven  Engel  and  three 
other  parents  to  sue  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  over  the  issue  of  a  22- 
word  prayer  said  daily  in  public  schools: 
what  allowed  Donna  Todd,  a  housewife,  to 
criticize  the  IRS  for  the  oath  on  the  bottom 
of  tax  return  forms;  and  what  allows  any 
one  of  us  to  worship  our  own  God  (or  none 
ataU). 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said: 

"The  principal  of  the  Constitution  that 
more  imperatively  calls  for  attachment  than 
any  other  ...  is  the  principal  of  free 
thought— not  free  thought  for  those  who 
agree  with  us  but  freedom  for  the  thought 
that  we  hate." 

The  first  200  years  of  the  Constitution 
worked  only  because  the  people  genuinely 
cared  and  stood  up  for  their  rights.  It  will 
only  continue  to  succeed  if  people  remain 
doing  so,  because  nothing  is  as  important  as 
our  freedom. 
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DANGEROUS  LAWN  DARTS- 
GEORGE  WILL  CALLS  FOR  A 
BAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  [CPSC],  under  its 
current  leadership,  has  taken  a  laissez-faire 
view  toward  dangerous  products  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Noted  conservative  columnist 
George  Will  recently  argued,  in  a  column  in 
the  May  8  Washington  Post,  that  conserv- 
atives should  avoid  doing  what  the  current 
CPSC  leadership  does  so  well:  "always 
gin[ning]  up  reasons  why  government  should 
not  police  the  path  of  life." 

As  Will  points  out,  there  are  times  when  the 
CPSC  must  "act  decisively  about  a  proven 
hazard."  He  concludes  that  the  CPSC  should 
ban  lawn  darts.  Will's  column  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8,  19881 
Lawn   Darts   and  the  Limits   of   Laissez 

Faire— They're  Dangerous  to  Kids— So 

Do  SOBfETHING 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

A  6-year-old  girl  recalls  hearing  a 
"scrunch"— children  have  a  flair  for  ono- 
matopoeia—when she  pulled  the  lawn  dart 
from  her  skull.  She  survived  the  fracture 
and  hemorrhaging,  as  did  the  boy  who, 
when  a  dart  lodged  in  a  tree,  shook  the  tree 
and  soon  heard  what  a  medical  study  of 
lawn-dart  injuries  calls  "the  all  too  familiar 
scnmch." 

Michelle  Snow  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  did  not 
survive.  She  collapsed  in  her  father's  arms 
and  died  three  days  later.  The  cold  fire  her 
death  kindled  in  her  father  is  fueling  one  of 
those  small  controversies  within  which  large 
issues  lurk. 

The  success  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving  proves  that  there  is  no  power  like 
that  of  parents  assuaging  grief.  David  Snow 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  his  crusade  to  get 
the  government  to  ban  lawn  darts.  But  bet 
on  him. 


The  darts  are  about  a  foot  long,  with  plas- 
tic fins  and  steel  points.  They  are  thrown  at 
targets  in  a  game  comparable  to  horseshoes. 
Descending  on  a  normal  arc,  they  strike 
with  a  force  that  one  researcher  estimates 
at  23,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  mills  of  government  grind  slowly,  and 
that  is  generally  good.  But  for  18  years- 
longer  than  there  has  been  a  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission— there  have 
been  government  rules  aimed  at  keeping 
lawn  darts  out  of  the  hands,  and  skulls,  of 
children.  In  1970.  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration banned  them.  Taken  to  court, 
the  government  compromised. 

Lawn  darts  were  to  be  sold  as  an  adult 
game,  not  in  toy  stores  or  departments,  and 
with  warning  labels.  But  they  still  are  sold 
in  sporting  goods  stores  where  children  and 
their  parents  shop.  They  are  sold  in  pack- 
ages with  other  lawn  games  such  as  volley- 
ball. The  dart  that  killed  Michelle  came  in 
such  a  package. 

Much  argument  about  what  government 
should  do  takes  place  on  the  well-plowed 
middle  ground  between  two  models  of  gov- 
ernment. One  is  of  a  strict  laissez-faire  state 
that  delivers  the  mail,  defends  the  shores 
and  does  little  else,  maintaining  an  austere 
indifference  to  the  consequences  of  citizens' 
private  transactions  with  one  another.  At 
the  other  extreme  is  govemment-as-nanny, 
tireless  at  fine-tuning  the  equities  of  social 
arrangements  and  expunging  risk  from  life. 

Where  on  the  middle  ground  should  the 
three  conservative  commissioners  of  the 
CPSC  stand?  They  disagree  about  that. 
Only  one,  Anne  Graham,  favors  a  ban.  She 
is  right. 

In  an  eight-year  period.  6,100  people— 81 
percent  under  15.  50  percent  under  10— were 
treated  at  emergency  rooms  for  lawn-dart 
injuries.  Several  children  have  been  partial- 
ly blinded.  Three  have  died.  "Not  enough 
death. "  says  Graham  tartly,  explaining  the 
CPSCs  refusal  to  bar,  lawr.  darts. 

True,  about  800  children  die  annually  in 
bicycle  accidents,  and  a  baseball  bat  can  do 
serious  harm  if  carelessly  handled.  But 
there  really  is  no  alternative  to  a  bicycle  for 
doing  what  bicycles  do.  whereas  there  are 
lots  of  alternatives  to  darts  for  lawn  recrea- 
tion. And  neither  bikes  nor  bats  are  inher- 
ently dangerous  in  the  hands  of  children. 

Furthermore,  even  people  who  say,  rea- 
sonably, that  the  CPSC  should  weigh  the 
economic  impact  of  a  regulation  of  a  par- 
ticular product  against  potential  risks  to 
consumers  cannot  make  an  economic  argu- 
ment against  banning  lawn  darts.  They  are 
a  tiny  part  of  the  recreation  industry. 

In  today's  argument  within  the  CPSC,  two 
commissioners  who  tend  toward  hard-shell 
laissez-faire  conservatism  want  the  CPSC 
merely  to  write  safety  standards  for  dart 
manufsicturers  to  comply  with.  Commission- 
er Graham,  herself  a  Reagan  conservative, 
wants  to  ban  darts  and  then  hear  appeals 
from  any  manufacturer  who  thinks  he  has 
devised  a  safe  version. 

Regarding  the  CPSCs  reluctance  to  act 
decisively  about  a  proven  hazard,  Graham 
says,  somewhat  cryptically:  "This  is  cat.sup- 
as-a-vegetable.  We  don't  need  this." 

Her  catsup  reference  is  to  a  tempest  early 
in  Reagan's  presidency.  Some  of  his  more 
zealous  and  less,  shall  we  say,  politically  at- 
tuned aides  proposed  as  part  of  their  pro- 
gram for  putting  government  on  a  diet,  that 
catsup  be  counted  as  a  vegetable  in  school 
lunches.  Her  reference  to  "we"  is  to  conserv- 
atives. 

The  point  is  that  conservatives  should 
avoid  confirming  the  caricature— when  it  is 
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a  caricature— of  them  as  logic-choppers  who 
are  happiest  when  the  government  is  gnaw- 
ing on  its  own  ankle,  and  who  can  always 
gin  up  reasons  why  government  should  not 
police  the  path  of  life.  Graham  understands 
that  such  behavior  by  conservatives  can 
make  the  electorate  want  to— speaking  ono- 
matopoeically— smush  them. 


RECOGNITION     OP     HONOR     BE- 
STOWED ON  CLYDE  L.  CHOATE 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OY  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March, 
a  great  event  occurred  on  the  campus  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  IL. 
My  friend  of  more  than  40  years,  Clyde  L 
Choate,  a  former  leader  in  the  Illinois  State 
General  Assembly,  was  singly  honored  by  the 
university  and  the  U.S.  Army  in  chartering  the 
U.S.  Army  ROTC  unit  as  the  "Clyde  L  Choate 
Company." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend,  Lucien  B.  Johnson 
of  Salem,  IL,  who  is  a  civilian  aide  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  ceremony.  The  event  was  attended  by 
State  and  Federal  officials  who  joined  Clyde's 
family  and  friends  in  acknowledging  this  de- 
served honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  fill  up  a  Congression- 
al Record  regarding  Clyde  L.  Choate,  who 
holds  our  Nation's  highest  military  honor,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Under  the 
special  permission  granted  me,  I  am  enclosing 
a  history  of  my  friend,  Clyde  L.  Choate,  who 
has  served  the  public  in  the  military,  elected 
for  30  years  to  the  State's  general  assembly, 
and  now  serves  Southern  Illinois  University  as 
the  director  of  external  affairs. 

Mr.  Clyde  L.  Choate 

Clyde  L.  Choate  was  bom  June  28,  1922  in 
West  Frankfort,  the  son  of  a  coal  miner. 
After  his  graduation  from  Anna-Jonesboro 
High  School,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a 
private  and  served  31  months  in  the  Europe- 
an Theater  of  Operations  during  World  War 
II. 

Rising  to  sergeant,  he  took  part  in  the  in- 
vasion of  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  Prance 
and  Germany.  He  was  cited  for  bravery  in 
action  on  the  Anzio  beachhead  and  twice  on 
battlefields  in  France,  where  he  turned 
down  a  battlefield  commission. 

Wounded  in  action,  he  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart.  He  also  holds  the  French 
Fourragere,  U.S.  Bronze  and  Silver  Stars,  a 
Presidential  citation  and  the  nation's  high- 
est military  award— the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Choate  was  elected  to 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  in  1946  and 
was  returned  to  office  15  consecutive  times, 
serving  a  little  over  30  years  as  State  Repre- 
sentative. 

He  was  minority  whip  four  times,  majority 
whip  twice,  and  majority  and  minority 
leader  one  term  each. 

Mr.  Choate  was  chief  sponsor  of  319 
bills— almost  half  of  which  were  enacted 
into  law— and  co-sjionsor  of  some  2,500 
other  measures'. 
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The  first  bill  for  which  he  won  enact- 
ment—in 1947— extended  benefits  for  World 
War  II  veterans.  In  1972  he  secured  passage 
of  a  biU  providing  college  scholarships  for 
children  of  POW's  and  MIA's. 

He  helped  create  the  state  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Children  and  Family  Services,  State 
Board  of  Economic  Development  and  De- 
partment of  Aging. 

Over  the  years,  he  was  chief  sponsor  or 
co-sponsor  of  most  of  the  legislation  affect- 
ing the  growth  and  operation  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 

In  January  1977  he  resigned  from  State 
Legislature  to  become  director  of  External 
Affairs  at  SIUC,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Choate  lives  in  Anna  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Madonna  Ross  of  Carbondale. 
They  have  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Speaker  we  salute  our  Clyde  Choate. 


ARIAS  SHOULD  EARN  NOBEL  BY 
CALLING  ORTEGA  TO  ACCOUNT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Mickey  Edwards  has  been  a  forceful  leader 
in  the  House  on  the  issue  of  Nicaragua  and 
our  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance.  His  Wall  Street  Journal  article  en- 
titled "Arias  Should  Earn  Nobel  by  Calling 
Ortega  to  Account"  highlights  a  disturtjing  si- 
lence by  the  man  who  was  the  chief  architect 
of  the  peace  plan  in  Central  America. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  writing  this  arti- 
cle and  join  with  him  in  the  call  to  urge  Oscar 
Arias  and  all  those  who  have  spoken  out  for 
peace  in  Nicaragua  to  be  just  as  forceful  in 
their  denunciation  of  brutality  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. For  Oscar  Arias  to  be  silent  during  this  re- 
newed period  of  Sandinista  abuses  shows  a 
lack  of  compassion  for  those  suffering  under 
the  heavy-handed  rule  of  Daniel  Ortega. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  following  article: 

Arias  Should  Earn  Nobel  by  Calling 
Ortega  to  Account 

Let  me  be  blunt. 

Oscar  Arias  has  already  won  his  Nobel 
Prize.  He  has  taken  the  money,  taken  the 
medsd  and  taken  the  bows. 

Now  he  should  earn  it.  The  Nobel  Prize  is 
a  prize  for  men  and  women  of  courage. 
Gandhi  opposed  the  oppression  of  the  Brit- 
ish, took  great  risks  and  eventually  was 
murdered.  Mother  Teresa  exposes  herself 
daily  to  terrible  disease.  Bishop  Tutu  speaks 
out  forcefully  in  a  land  often  filled  with 
hate. 

Oscar  Arias,  safe  behind  the  borders  of 
Costa  Rica,  wearing  expensive  clothes  and 
living  well,  holds  his  tongue  as  the  Nicara- 
guan government  taunts  him,  and  us. 

Mr.  Arias  is  capable  to  sounding  impas- 
sioned in  the  cause  of  freedom.  As  the  com- 
mencement speaker  at  the  National  Univer- 
sity in  San  Jose  two  years  ago.  I  took  the 
platform  following  a  passionate  address  by 
Mr.  Arias,  who  had  just  denounced  to  his 
countrymen  the  evils  of  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  theme  he  repeated  to  me 
as  we  sat  side  by  side  later  in  the  program, 
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and  one  that  he  has  echoed  on  several  other 
occasions  when  I  have  met  with  him. 

Relatively  safe  in  San  Jose,  discussing 
theory  and  hopes,  Mr.  Arias  has  been  a 
staunch  defender  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. And  he  has  insisted  all  along  that  the 
so-called  Arias  Peace  Plan,  for  which  he 
won  his  Nobel  Prize,  is  actually  a  peace  and 
democracy  plan,  one  that  calls  simulta- 
neously for  moves  toward  peace  and  the  in- 
stitution of  democracy  inside  Nicaragua.  By 
democracy,  he  has  said,  he  means  the  whole 
ball  of  wax:  a  free  press.  Justice,  free  elec- 
tions—the essential  accoutrements  of  a  free 
people. 

What  has  happened?  Just  in  the  past  60 
days: 

La  Prensa,  Nicaragua's  opposition  newspa- 
P€T,  has  been  censored,  threatened,  and  has 
twice  been  closed. 

Mobs  of  government-sponsored  hooligans 
have  taunted,  harassed  and  beaten  citizens, 
including  repeated  assaults  on  the  elderly 
and  desperate  women  whose  sons  are  held 
captive  in  Sandinista  prisons. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  has  been  closed 
and  its  functions  turned  over  to  the  head  of 
the  state  police. 

Peaceful  demonstrations  have  been  forc- 
ibly disrupted  by  the  government. 

Independent  radio  stations  have  been 
closed  down  for  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment line. 

Journalists  have  been  beaten. 

Labor  leaders  and  leaders  of  the  internal 
democratic  opposition  have  been  arrested 
and  tossed  in  jail. 

Mr.  Arias  has  said  nothing. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  to  be  upset 
about  here  in  Congress,  including  the  fact 
that  the  food  supplies  voted  to  send  to  the 
Contras  have  not  been  delivered,  and  mem- 
bers of  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright's  staff 
have  Intervened  with  the  delivery  agent— 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment—in an  attempt  to  stop  the  food  ship- 
ments. 

But  that  is  a  matter  between  ourselves 
and  the  speaker  of  our  House.  Mr.  Arias  is 
another. 

To  a  large  extent,  it  was  Mr.  Arias  and  his 
well-promoted  peace  plan  that  persuaded 
many  in  Congress  to  vote  to  cut  off  further 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  That  forced  the 
Contras  to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table 
with  no  cards  to  play  and  has  given  Sandi- 
nista President  Daniel  Ortega  the  courage 
to  do  such  things  as  threatening  the  Con- 
tras with  a  massive  military  offensive  if 
they  do  not  sign  the  agreement  he  proposes. 

The  kicker  is,  of  course,  that  the  Con- 
tras—with  no  food  and  ammunition— are 
weaker  than  ever  before,  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas—enjoying a  rest  from  battle  and  sup- 
ported by  new  shipments  of  Soviet  aid— are 
now  stronger  than  ever.  Yet  even  this- Mr. 
Ortega's  belligerent  military  threat- 
prompted  no  response  from  Mr.  Arias. 

It  is  time  to  call  the  Sandinistas  to  ac- 
count. It  is  time  to  speak  out  in  opposition 
to  continued  human-rights  abuses  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Arias  talks  a  good  game.  He  speaks  of 
democracy  and  freedom  and  peace  and  won- 
derful things  like  that.  But  if  he  aspires 
truly  to  join  the  ranks  of  Gandhi,  Mother 
Teresa,  and  Desmond  Tutu,  then  he  must 
do  more  than  talk.  He  must  show  some 
courage  as  well. 
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A  CONGI  SESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CHRIST  OPHER  REDUCH,  SR. 


HON.  (tLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THE  HbnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediesday,  May  18,  1988 
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A  CONCaESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CHRIST  OPHER  REDLICH,  JR. 


HON.  (tLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IK  THE  I<>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed  nesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  ANDEflSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  tremendous  young  man  in 
the  communiy  that  I  represent  in  Congress. 
His  name  is  (  hristopher  Redlich,  Jr.,  and  he  is 
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tieing  honored  alongside  his  fattier,  Christo- 
pher Redlich,  Sr.,  as  the  "Good  Scout"  of  the 
year,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Shipping  and 
Transportation  Industry  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Chris  Junior  is  the  epitome  of  excellence. 
He  graduated  from  Stanford  University  in 
1972,  and  began  working  for  Marine  Termi- 
nals Corp.  as  a  vessel  planner.  Exhibiting  the 
same  ambition  and  talent  as  his  father,  he 
became  the  president  of  Marine  Terminals 
Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  in  1983  and  in  1987, 
became  president  of  Marine  Terminals  Corp. 

In  Chris  Junior's  short  career,  he  has  made 
his  way  to  the  board  of  directors  of  several 
corporations,  including  North  Star  Stevedor- 
ing, Red  Horse  Insurance  Co.,  Indies  Terminal 
Co.,  and  Majestic  Insurance  Co. 

In  addition  to  this,  Chris  Junior  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Stevedores,  the 
past  president  and  chairman  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Steamship  Association,  a  member  of  the 
Navy  League,  the  International  Business  As- 
sociation, the  Foreign  Trade  Association,  the 
National  Maritime  Safety  Association,  the 
Young  President's  Organization,  the  regional 
director  for  the  General  Stevedore  Council 
and  the  past  president  of  the  Boys  Club  of 
Long  Beach. 

I  hope  that  Chris  Junior  continues  to  live  In 
the  32d  District  of  California.  He  is  an  out- 
standing young  man,  one  of  talent,  ability,  and 
excellent  business  sense.  These  qualities, 
coupled  with  a  sensitivity  for  his  community 
make  him  a  valuable  man  to  any  district.  My 
wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  congratu- 
lations to  Christopher  Redlich,  Jr.,  as  he  re- 
ceives this  award.  We  wish  him  all  the  t)est  in 
the  years  to  come. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  WILLIAM  G. 
KALAIDJIAN 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  Rev.  William  G.  Kalaidjian,  a  dedi- 
cated member  of  the  Bronx  clergy  in  New 
York  and  pastor  of  the  Bedford  Park  Congre- 
gational Church  in  the  Bronx.  I  do  this  to  coin- 
cide with  the  occasion  of  a  special  tribute  paid 
to  Reverend  Kalaidjian  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
the  Bronx  of  which  Reverend  Kalaidjian  is  the 
current  president. 

Reverend  Kalaidjian  has  committed  himself 
to  public  service  in  the  fc>est  sense  of  the  term. 
He  has  served  as  the  Protestant  chaplain  in 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department  for  31 
years,  as  president  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  for  25  years,  as  general  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  to  Aid  the  Arman 
National  Sanitarium  of  Lebanon  for  32  years, 
and  as  Protestant  chaplain  of  the  Bronx  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center  for  12 
years. 

He  has  been  honored  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  list  of  activities  and  functions  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Bronx  and  of  New 
York  City  far  too  long  to  detail  here. 

Reverend  Kalaidjian  has  helped  those 
people  overwhelmed  by  life's  misfortunes,  in 
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need  of  help  along  life's  diffk:ult  path.  His  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  people  of  all  race, 
color,  and  creed  has  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  those  touched  by  his  good  works.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  Rev- 
erend Kalaidjian  for  his  good  works  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  outstanding  achievements 
in  service  to  God  and  humanity. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KKNTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1988 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  for  part  of  the  House  proceedings 
on  Thursday,  May  12.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted; 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  129,  the  Roth  amend- 
ment striking  language  in  H.R.  4471,  the  mis- 
cellaneous international  affairs  authorizatk)n 
bill,  which  would  have  authorized  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  to  oper- 
ate in  Hungary;  and 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  130,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  4471,  the  miscellaneous  international  af- 
fairs authorization  bill. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WHITE  PLAINS 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  White  Plains  High  School, 
honored  as  a  "School  of  Excellence"  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Chosen  as 
one  of  the  270  schools  in  the  country.  White 
Plains  High  School  demonstrated  the  out- 
standing characteristics  which  exemplify  a 
"school  of  excellence." 

Recognition  for  White  Plains  High  School  is 
well  desen/ed.  White  Plains  High  School  has  a 
diversified  student  body,  t>ut  a  sense  of  unity 
is  cleariy  evident.  The  administration  has  cre- 
ated an  open-door  policy  which  allows  stu- 
dents to  express  their  feelings  and  problems. 
This  program  lets  the  students  be  sincere  not 
only  to  others,  but  to  themselves. 

The  quality  of  the  student  body  at  White 
Plains  is  also  reflected  in  the  faculty.  The  high 
standards  and  unity  of  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators make  the  students  and  the  faculty 
work  together  well.  The  principal.  Dr.  Donald 
Kusel,  has  also  set  up  programs  which  work 
collaboratively  with  teachers  to  provide  a  good 
basis  on  which  the  students  can  create  and 
work.  Several  of  these  programs  are  most  im- 
portant to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  particu- 
lariy  the  prevention  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse,  teaching  the  students  about  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  guidance  program  that  helps  pre- 
pare those  students  for  the  future. 

Many  organizations  comprise  the  strong 
drug  prevention  program  established  by  the 
school:  for  example,  the  PTA  and  the  Princi- 
pal's Advisory  Committee.  The  students  also 
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have  a  program  called  Students  Against 
Drunk  Drivers  [SADD].  SADD  offers  students 
consultatk)n  with  their  peers  and  helps  to  pre- 
vent drug  use  and  alcohol  consumption.  With 
the  help  of  this  group's  efforts,  we  can  wage 
a  powerful  battle  in  the  war  against  drugs  and 
alcoholism  in  the  United  States. 

The  White  Plains  High  School  has  a  strong 
student  government  and  leadership  program. 
The  Peer  Leader  Program  teaches  students 
how  to  assist  others.  Sports  and  clubs  also 
contribute  to  extracurricular  involvement.  The 
diversity  of  the  student  body  has  allowed  the 
establishment  of  the  Planning  Committee,  Dis- 
cipline Committee,  Hispanic  Liaison  Commit- 
tee, Academic  Eligibility  Committee,  and  inter- 
view committees.  These  are  the  links  between 
the  students  and  the  teachers,  which  help  to 
maintain  a  pleasant  and  diligent  school  envi- 
ronment. 

The  school's  guidance  department  is  also 
vital  to  the  school's  unity.  Counselors  advise 
students  on  course  selection  and  encourage 
involvement  in  other  activities  inside  and  out- 
side the  school. 

Everyone  in  the  20th  district  is  proud  to 
have  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  Nation  as 
our  neighbor.  A  "school  of  excellence"  means 
a  superior  education.  I  am  confident  that 
today's  students  will  be  well  prepared  when 
they  become  tomorrow's  leaders. 


TRENTON  CELEBRATES  lOTH 
ANNUAL  HERITAGE  DAYS  FES- 
TIVAL 
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I  applaud  the  hard  work  of  everyone  in- 
volved in  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
the  Heritage  Days  Festival  and  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Trenton.  These  tremendous 
strides  come  in  light  of  hard  times  for  urtsan 
areas  throughout  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  wide  array  of  ethnic  foods 
served  during  the  festival  and  the  number  of 
representatives  from  nationalities  around  the 
worid— as  well  as  the  name  of  the  festival 
itself.  Heritage  Days— are  very  telling  and 
point  to  the  success  of  the  event  and  the  revi- 
talization.  That  is,  the  city  of  Trenton  has  ben- 
efited by  virtue  of  a  broad-based,  grassroots 
effort  by  all  of  its  citizens,  regardless  of  ethnk: 
background. 

Indeed,  Trentonians  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  city  and  their  neighbors.  My 
best  wishes  are  with  everyone  as  they  enjoy 
the  Heritage  Days  Festival  on  June  4  and  5. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaj  jes  a  very 
special  weekend,  during  which  the  Heritage 
Days  Festival  will  take  place,  for  the  many 
residents  of  Trenton,  NJ.  The  Heritage  Days 
Festival  began  in  1979  as  a  one-time  event  to 
commemorate  the  300th  anniversary  of  Tren- 
ton—once a  hamlet  on  the  Delaware  River 
that  hosted  the  most  famous  battle  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  and  today  the 
State  capital  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Heritage  Days  Festival  this  year,  which 
will  be  the  10th  annual  event,  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  by  the  festival  committee,  many 
public  officials,  and  the  business  community  in 
Mercer  County.  The  first  Heritage  Days  Festi- 
val attracted  a  record  crowd  of  60,000  and, 
cleariy,  demonstrated  that  the  people  living  in 
a  diverse,  multiethnic  city,  such  as  Trenton, 
could  work  together  for  a  common  goal.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  today  the  festival  has  grown 
to  include  crowds  of  more  than  150,000 
people. 

I  have  a  stong  sense  that  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  pride  among  the  many  resi- 
dents and  community  leaders  as  they  experi- 
ence Trenton's  downtown  revitalizatiori.  The 
city  of  Trenton,  NJ,  is  certainly  changing  for 
the  better,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  Herit- 
age Days  Festival  and  the  unified  effort  of  the 
community.  Millions  of  dollars  in  new  con- 
struction projects  have  either  tseen  completed 
or  are  well  underway. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AFGHANISTAN 
IS  IN  THE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this 
article  by  Maxwell  Harway  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  It  provides  a  unkque  insight 
into  the  historical  perspective  of  the  Afghan 
conflict.  I  personally  feel  that  this  article  is  es- 
pecially pertinent  in  light  of  the  start  of  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Afghani- 
stan. 

[Prom  Fauquier  Democrat  (VA),  Dec.  3, 

1987] 

The  Pdture  or  ArcHANisTAN  Is  ii«  the 

Lessons  or  History 

(By  Maxwell  Harway) 

Foreign  affairs  experts  have  been  examin- 
ing Soviet  offers  to  remove  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan and  relinquish  power  to  a  so- 
called  government  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Do  the  Soviets  really  mean  this  offer?  Do 
they  use  words  differently  from  others?  Are 
their  commitments  to  be  trusted?  Two  his- 
toric experiences  with  Soviet  offers  of  this 
type  are  worth  exploring. 

When  the  Soviet  army  returned  to  Poland 
in  the  waning  months  of  World  War  II.  a 
Polish  government  In  exile  existed  in 
London.  It  was  probably  the  most  represent- 
ative of  any  Polish  government  since  the 
restoration  of  Polish  independence  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1920. 

The  Soviets  had  contributed  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Polish  republic  with  the 
Molotov-Rlbbentrop  pact  of  1939.  They  had 
executed  thousands  of  Polish  officers  and 
Intellectuals  at  Katyn  Forest,  and  shot  the 
leaders  of  the  Polish  Jews  Socialist  Bund, 
Henryk  Erlich  and  Victor  Alter,  as  Hitler's 
spies. 

Prom  Polish  communist  exiles  and  from 
their  own  prison  camps  in  the  USSR,  they 
assembled  a  committee  which  they  installed 
behind  advancing  Soviet  troops  at  Lublin. 

The  Red  army  sat  on  the  Vistula  River  for 
weeks,  within  sight  of  Warsaw,  while  the 
Germans  killed  200,000  Poles  representing 
largely  the  supporters  of  the  London  Polish 
government. 

Efforts  by  the  West  to  fly  assistance  to 
the  Warsaw  fighters  were  thwarted  by  the 
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Soviet  denial  of  the  use  of  airfields.  The  at- 
tempts by  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  to  have 
Stalin  deal  with  the  London  Poles  were 
futile.  The  Red  Army  advances  put  the 
Lublin  Committee  in  power. 

At  the  Yalta  conference.  Stalin  yielded  to 
Western  pressure,  agreeing  to  reorganize 
the  Lublin  Committee  on  a  broader  basis,  to 
include  "democratic  elements  living 
abroad,"  and  to  hold  "free  and  unfettered" 
elections.  In  keeping  with  this  pledge,  16 
representatives  of  the  London  government 
arrived  in  Poland  to  negotiate  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Yalta  agreement.  They 
were  promptly  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The  Lublin  Committee  was  now  supreme. 

The  second  Incident,  which  took  place  in 
Iran  in  1946,  was  geographically  closer  to 
Afghanistan. 

Reza  Pahlevi,  the  father  of  the  late  Shah, 
had  sympathies  for  the  Nazis,  and  as  a 
result,  Iran  had  t>een  occupied  by  tx>th  Rus- 
sian and  British  troops.  A  1941  tripartite 
agreement  (Russia.  Britain  and  Iran)  pro- 
vided that  foreign  troops  would  l>e  with- 
drawn "within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
peace."  By  1946,  the  Soviets  had  organized 
their  northern  area  as  an  Azerbaidzhan 
Democratic  Autonomous  area  and  they  re- 
fused to  leave  Iran. 

It  took  a  major  international  crisis— the 
intervention  of  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
threat  of  the  use  of  U.S.  military  force 
(when  America  had  a  nuclear  monopoly)— 
to  successfully  force  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  northern  Iran. 

These  two  historical  precedents  justify 
the  question:  Will  Soviet  troops  leave  Af- 
ghanistan and  under  what  conditions? 

The  Soviets  have  built  major  airports  in 
southwestern  Afghanistan,  from  which 
their  planes  can  reach  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  whole  new 
section  of  Kabul  has  l)een  constructed  with 
thousands  of  apartments  for  9,000  Soviet 
"technicians."  Two  of  the  three  major 
Soviet  television  cables  have  been  extended 
to  Kabul.  Pipelines  from  the  Afghan  natu- 
ral-gas fields  are  tied  directly  into  the 
Soviet  piplellne  system. 

The  Soviet  airfields  are  built  in  the  Balu- 
chi area  of  Afghanistan,  where  there  is  a 
cultural  affinity  with  the  adjoining  Baluchi 
areas  In  Iran  and  the  troublesome,  rel)el- 
lious  Baluchistan  Province  of  Pakistan. 
Only  this  Baluchistan  Province  of  Pakistan. 
Only  this  Baluchistan  Province  separates 
the  Soviet  airfields  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Are  the  Soviets  really  prepared  to  give  up 
all  of  this? 

Part  of  the  answer  now  comes  from  Abdul 
Wakil,  the  Afghan  Foreign  Minister  (New 
York  Times,  May  22,  1987).  Mr.  Wakil  ex- 
plains that  anyone  who  joins  the  Kabul  gov- 
errunent  must  accept  also  the  domination  of 
the  pro-Soviet  Peoples  Democratic  Party 
which  "would  remain  today  and  in  the 
future  as  the  vanguard,  the  guiding  and  co- 
ordinating force  of  the  society."  The  party 
would  share  power  with  other  forces  "with- 
out giving  up  its  political  rule  and  restx>nsi- 
blllty"  in  Afghanistan.  Shades  of  Lublin. 

The  Afghan  resistance  and  its  friends 
would  be  well-advised  to  rememl)er  the 
warning  of  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  VI- 
shlnsky  given  to  Chip  Bohlen  (Roosevelt  ad- 
visor and  later  U.S  Ambassador  to  Moscow) 
at  the  Yalta  conference:  "The  Soviet  Union 
will  never  agree  to  the  right  of  small  na- 
tions to  judge  the  acts  of  great  powers." 
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COMPREHENSIVE  RESPONSE  TO 
DROUGHT 


MICHAEL  BHIRAKIS 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  many  of 

have,  for  years,  worked  to  en- 

and  appropriate  solution  to  the 

which  currently  exists  on  the 

of    Cyprus.    Unfortunately, 

intentioned   attempts,   by   the 

the  U.S.  Congress,  by  the  Secre- 

of  the  United  Nations  and  so 

)  date,  failed  to  resolve  the  prob- 

citizens  of  this  partitioned  nation 

ng. 

lave  we  rK}t  seen  any  success, 
but,  worse  still,  the  past  14  years 
witness  to  a  doubling  of  Turkish 
C^rus,  an  alarming  influx  of  set- 
nainland  Turkey,   as  well   as  a 
qther  "violations"  against  intema- 
pertinent  U.N.  resolutions, 
may  be  to  believe,   however, 
)e  another  chance  at  a  break- 
most  unfortunate  stalemate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of 
a  new  President,  George  Vas- 
already  demonstrated  his  sin- 
to  fjromoting  a  just  and  eq- 
[  of  the   14-year-old  stale- 
President  Vassiliou  has  fo- 
elforts  on  a  proposal  for  total  de- 
of   the    Republic— implying   the 
not  only  Turkey's  35,000  strong 
army  but  also  of  the  more  than 
from  mainland  Turkey, 
despite  the  security  risks  in- 
is  willing  to  dismantle  its  own 
dissolve  its  national  guard,  Mr. 
part  of  the  comprehensive  pro- 
Vassiliou's   proposal    envi- 
the  creation  of  an  international 
in  Cyprus  under  the  auspices  of 
relations  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
[Cyprus  and  the  establishment  of 
nipmational  guarantees  to  protect 
future  threats  to  its  sovereignty. 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  like  to  com- 
Vassiliou  for  his  initiative.  The 
:s  of  such  a  demilitarization  pro- 
be underestimated.  Demilitariza- 
lot  only  enable  the  two  Cypriot 
to  overcome  artificial  barriers  im- 
oi|tside  forces  and  work  together  to 
ir  outstanding  differences,  but  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  troops  from 
sliminate  the  most  likely  scenario 
petween  these  two  NATO  allies, 
we,  in  Congress,  have  a  re- 
use our  influence  to  encourage 
of  this  unprecedented,  far-reach- 
initiative.  After  all,  there 
for  hope  and  optimism  in  light 
current  dialog  between 
i^inisters  of  Turi<ey  and  Greece, 
we  can,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  encour- 
of  reconciliation  currently  be- 
and  Turkey  in  Cyprus,  too. 
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HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
Western  States  are  facing  a  critical  water 
supply  situation.  Precipitation,  snowpack  and 
streamflow  are  all  far  below  normal.  Conse- 
quently, communities  throughout  the  West 
have  been  forced  to  impose  restrictions  on 
water  use,  and  farmers  and  ranchers  in  some 
parts  of  my  congressional  district  will  soon 
face  the  prospect  of  seeing  their  livelihoods 
literally  dry  up  and  disappear. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  appears  that  there 
may  be  enough  water  stored  in  Federal  and 
State  reservoirs  to  meet  at  least  the  basic 
needs  of  Western  irrigated  agriculture  this 
year.  But  if  rainfall  and  snowfall  are  again 
below  normal  this  coming  winter,  those  reser- 
voirs will  be  empty  naxt  spring  and  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  genuine  disaster. 

Of  course.  Congress  cannot  make  it  rain. 
But  there  are  steps  Congress  and  the  Federal 
agencies  can  take  in  help  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships and  economic  disruption  caused  by 
severe  water  shortages.  During  the  1976-77 
drought,  for  example.  Congress  gave  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  tem- 
porary authority  to  perform  studies  and  under- 
take construction,  conservation  and  manage- 
ment activities  aimed  at  mitigating  drought 
damages.  The  Department  also  was  given 
temporary  authority  to  facilitate  the  sales  of 
water  between  willing  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
to  expedite  studies  of  potential  new  facilities 
that  could  lessen  the  effects  of  future 
droughts. 

While  the  1977  drought  emergency  legisla- 
tion was  of  some  help,  it  was  enacted  too  late 
to  be  truly  effective.  In  a  1979  report  on  the 
Federal  response  to  the  drought,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  recommended  that  Con- 
gress pass  permanent  "standby"  legislation 
that  would  give  Federal  agencies  the  authori- 
ties they  would  need  to  respond  to  future 
water  emergencies  quickly. 

Congress  has  never  acted  on  the  GAO's 
recommendation.  I  believe  that  it's  time  we 
did.  The  last  2  dry  years  have  been  a  vivid  re- 
minder that  another  severe  drought  is  inevita- 
ble. If  it  doesn't  come  next  year  it  will  come 
sometime,  and  we  would  be  foolish  to  wait 
until  disaster  is  upon  us  before  deciding  how 
to  respond. 

We  should  act  now,  this  year,  to  ensure  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other  Federal 
agencies  have  the  ability  to  react  promptly 
and  effectively  to  the  next  drought.  Therefore, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that  I  hope 
will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  need  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  Federal  drought  re- 
sponse plan. 

Because  preparing  for  the  future  requires 
examining  the  lessons  of  the  past,  my  bill  is 
based  largely  on  the  provisions  of  the  1977 
drought  emergency  act.  It  is  my  intention  to 
stimulate  discussion  on  the  effectiveness  of 
those  previous  drought  relief  efforts  and  so 
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that  we  may  discover  wtiat  Improvements  or 
additions  are  necessary. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  new  provision  that 
would  authorize  the  Interior  Secretary  to  sell 
unallocated  water  from  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  to  mitigate  losses  and  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  current  water  supply  crisis. 
Under  this  provision,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  provide  short-term,  emergency 
supplies  of  water  to  irrigation  districts  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  long-term  ownership 
restrictions  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of 
1982.  IrrigatMsn  districts  would  be  required  to 
buy  the  water  at  a  price  sufficient  to  recover 
all  Federal  operations  and  maintenance  costs, 
and  the  Secretary's  authority  to  make  emer- 
gency water  sales  under  this  provision  would 
expire  at  the  end  of  1 988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  just  a 
starting  point.  I  welcome  any  suggestions  for 
changes  or  additions  to  the  bill,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  wori^ing  on  this  legislation  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Interior  Committee. 
In  addition,  I  am  eager  to  hear  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  other  Federal  agencies.  I  am  pleased 
that  House  Interior's  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources  has  scheduled  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  drought  for  May  24,  and 
anticipate  a  thorough  discussion  of  my  bill  at 
that  time. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WHITE  PLAINS 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  the  White  Plains  Middle 
School,  one  of  the  institutions  honored  as  a 
"School  of  Excellence"  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Chosen  as  one  of  the  270 
schools  nationwide.  White  Plains  Middle 
School  demonstrated  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics which  exemplify  a  "School  of  Excel- 
lence." 

I  am  especially  proud  of  this  school's  ac- 
complishment because  it  demonstrates  to  the 
students  of  that  school  that  no  goal  is  too 
great  for  those  who  are  willing  to  wori<  to 
better  themselves.  By  committing  themselves 
to  excellence,  the  students,  faculty,  and  par- 
ents of  the  White  Plains  Middle  School  have 
achieved  excellence,  and  deserve  our  praise. 
In  particular,  I  am  impressed  by  the  attention 
the  school  pays  to  teaching  its  students  the 
lessons  necessary  to  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 
Too  often,  that  role  in  our  schools  is  over- 
looked. 

American  history  and  government,  from  the 
New  World  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  are 
taught  to  all  students  in  social  studies  classes. 
Emphasis  is  put  on  today's  government  and 
the  role  of  America  in  the  20th  century.  White 
Plains  Middle  School  also  holds  mock  elec- 
tions to  demonstrate  events  happening  in  our 
Nation  today  and  how  these  events  will  affect 
today's  student's  tomorrow. 

White  Plains  Middle  School  also  provides 
instruction  for  its  students  about  self-govern- 
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ment  through  its  student  organization.  The 
students  can  express  their  feelings,  concerns 
and  ideas  to  the  student  organization,  thus 
having  a  working  model  on  how  governments 
operate  in  our  country  and  in  others. 

All  of  us  in  the  20th  district  are  proud  that 
one  of  our  neight)ors  is  one  of  the  top  schools 
in  the  Nation.  The  future  of  America  lies  in  our 
children.  With  great  schools  like  these,  I  am 
confident  that  America  will  successfully  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 


IN  MEMORY 


HON.G.V.  (SONm')  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  we  will  again  commemorate  the  deeds  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Nation's  war  dead.  While 
each  community  carries  out  the  Memorial  Day 
observance  in  its  own  way,  the  national  focus 
is  on  Ariington  National  Cemetery  and  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

As  we  approach  Memorial  Day,  I  thought  it 
fitting  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  tomb  prepared  by  Max  Cleland, 
former  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  now  Georgia  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  May 
issue  of  Guideposts. 

In  Memory 
(By  Max  Cleland) 
Each  year,  and  especially  on  Memorial 
Day,  thousands  of  people  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  Back  when  I 
headed  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  needed  a  quiet  place 
to  sort  out  my  thoughts,  I  would  often  drive 
out  to  that  monument.  As  a  Vietnam  veter- 
an, I  felt  a  kinship  with  the  fallen  heroes 
who  lie  there. 

Usually  my  visit  would  be  in  the  early 
evening,  and  as  I  wheeled  up  the  path,  the 
marble  monolith  would  glow  a  soft  rose  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  only  sound  would  be  the  metallic 
click  of  a  lone  sentinel's  boots  as  he  paced 
back  and  forth  before  the  tomb.  I'd  watch 
respectfully  at  a  distance  as  the  guard,  stiff- 
backed  and  stem,  would  take  21  precise 
steps,  then  halt  for  21  seconds  (both  acts 
symbolizing  a  21 -gun  salute)  before  execut- 
ing a  sharp  'shoulder  arms."  placing  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder  away  from  the  tomb  so 
that  he  stood  between  it  and  any  threat. 

Every  day  of  the  year,  in  muggy  noon 
heat  or  midnight  snow,  around  the  clock,  a 
volunteer  soldier  guards  the  tomb.  Each  has 
met  a  personal  test  as  the  best  of  the  elite 
1st  Battalion  (Reinforced),  3rd  U.S.  Infan- 
try ("The  Old  Guard")  in  honoring  our  four 
unidentified  dead  from  World  War  I  and  II, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  who  sleep  here  under 
the  inscription: 

Here  Rests  in  Honored  Glory  an 
American  Soldier  Known  but  to  God 
The  tomb  was  created  soon  after  the  First 
World  War.  On  March  4,  1921,  Congress, 
following  the  custom  of  our  allies,  called  for 
the  burial  of  an  unknown  serviceman  as  a 
tribute  to  all  Americans  kiUed  in  battle.  So 
it  was  that  the  bodies  of  four  unidentified 
men  who  fell  in  combat  were  brought  to 
Chalons-sur-Mame,    France.    Their    closed 
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caskets  were  placed  in  a  public  room  off  the 
town  square.  Then  in  a  simple  ceremony  on 
October  24,  1921,  twice- wounded  Army  Sgt. 
Edward  Younger  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  chosen 
for  the  bravery  that  had  won  him  decora- 
tions, set  about  his  lonely  task  of  making 
the  final  selection.  While  a  French  military 
band  outside  softly  played  Chopin's  "Funer- 
al March,"  Sergeant  Younger,  carrying  a 
spray  of  white  roses,  entered  the  dimly  lit 
room  and  approached  the  four  plain  coffins. 
He  slowly  circled  the  row  three  times,  then 
gently  laid  the  spray  on  the  third  casket 
from  the  left,  stiffened  to  attention  and  sa- 
luted. 
Why  did  he  choose  that  one? 
"I  don't  really  know,"  he  is  said  to  have 
answered,  "but  something  drew  me  to  it." 

"I  passed  the  first  one,  and  then  the 
second.  Then  something  made  me  stop.  And 
a  voice  seemed  to  say,  'This  is  a  pal  of 
yours.'  I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood  there. 
But  finally  I  put  the  roses  on  the  casket  and 
went  back  into  the  sunlight." 

Today,  Sergeant  Younger  rests  with  the 
200.000  others  buried  at  Arlington. 

After  the  lK)dy  of  the  unknown  lay  in 
state  in  France  for  several  hours,  it  was 
placed  on  a  flag-draped  gun  carriage  and  es- 
corted to  a  funeral  train,  which  took  it  to  Le 
Havre.  There  it  was  carried  aboard  the  U.S. 
cruiser  Olympia,  Admiral  Dewey's  flagship 
at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  amid  the 
boom  of  saluting  cannon,  the  cruiser 
steamed  into  the  gray  Atlantic. 

In  Washington,  the  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  Capitol  rotunda,  on  the  same  catafalque 
that  had  once  held  the  remains  of  President 
Lincoln,  as  thousands  filed  past  the  bier. 
Hidden  within  the  everchanglng  mountains 
of  wreaths,  the  little  wilted  spray  of  Ser- 
geant Younger's  white  roses  still  lay  on  top 
of  the  casket. 

Attending  the  funeral  on  the  morning  of 
November  11,  1921— Armistice  Day— were 
government  officials  from  President  Har- 
ding on  down,  plus  representatives  of  seven 
allies  who  each  conferred  his  nation's  high- 
est military  honor  on  the  unknown. 

Then  the  casket,  with  only  the  withered 
white  roses  adorning  it,  was  Interred,  resting 
within  a  steel  vault  on  two  inches  of  soil 
brought  from  the  battlefields  of  France. 
Not  until  1932,  however,  was  the  huge  sar- 
cophagus of  bone-white  Colorado  marble 
with  its  carved  figures  representing  Victory, 
Valor  and  Peace  completed. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  on  Memorial  Day, 
1958,  the  unknown  dead  from  World  War  II 
and  Korea  were  buried  here  with  ceremo- 
nies presided  over  by  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  clergy.  And  then,  on  Memorial 
Day,  1984,  the  Vietnam  unknown  was 
buried. 

For  all  the  suffering  they  symbolize,  the 
unknowns  offer  a  certain  solace.  I  thought 
of  the  woman  who.  kneeling  at  the  Vietnam 
plaque  one  afternoon,  broke  down  sobbing. 
As  an  attendant  comforted  her.  she  said 
huskily,  "I'm  sorry,  but  you  probably  don't 
understand.  My  brother  went  to  Vietnam 
and  never  came  back.  This  is  the  closest  I've 
been  to  him  in  eighteen  years." 

I  understand.  For  this  is  the  gift  of  the 
tomb:  Its  anonymity.  Here  everyone  who 
has  lost  a  loved  one  in  war  can  feel  close 
again.  I  feel  that  closeness  too  whenever  I 
visit  it.  For  all  I  know,  the  hero  who  fell  in 
Vietnam  may  have  fought  beside  me  over 
there. 

And  so  with  each  visit,  as  I  look  at  the 
plaques  for  our  four  fallen.  I  pray  that 
there  will  never  be  more. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  BETHANY  EVAN- 
GELICAL LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
IN  AKRON.  OH 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bethany  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  Akron,  OH,  will  cel- 
ebrate its  100th  anniversary  on  Tuesday,  May 
24.  1988.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
church  and  its  congregation  on  this  very  spe- 
cial occasion;  I'd  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  history  of  this  church  which 
has  played  such  an  important  role  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Akron. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Bethany  Church  of 
East  Akron,  the  original  name  for  Bethany 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  was  established 
for  the  Swedish  Lutheran  population  of  north- 
eastern Ohio  by  Pastor  Nelsenius  on  May  24, 
1888. 

As  the  community  of  Akron  grew,  so  dkl 
Bethany  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The 
years  following  1888  were  marked  by  growth 
and  chai.ge  until,  during  the  earty  spring  of 
1927,  the  cun-ent  locatran  of  the  church  was 
finally  dedicated.  This  important  occasion 
should  not  go  unnoticed:  It  shows  how  people 
dedicated  to  their  faith  can  improve  their  lives, 
the  lives  of  their  children,  and  the  spirit  of 
their  community. 

Through  the  years,  Bethany  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  has  been  renovated.  This  phys- 
ical growth  has  paralleled  the  church's  in 
community  life.  As  elder  parishioners  bring 
their  children  to  church,  these  children  return 
to  the  Akron  community  stronger  for  their  faith 
in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  through  this  commit- 
ment to  youth  that  the  church  has  helped  to 
build  a  foundation  for  both  a  sound  Akron  and 
a  better  future. 

Bethany  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
stands  now  as  both  an  architectural  and  spirit- 
ual landmark  in  the  history  of  Akron.  Its  con- 
tinued strength,  and  the  constant  dedication 
of  its  members,  are  a  vital  part  of  the  city.  The 
faith  of  the  people  of  Bethany  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  is  the  true  strength  of  this  great 
institution.  It  will  ensure  that  this  church  en- 
dures for  many  years  to  come 

So  many  people  have  given  their  faith  and 
support  to  this  church  in  its  first  100  years 
that  I  could  not  name  them  all.  I  woukl  like  to 
acknowledge,  however.  Rev.  S.  Blake 
Duncan,  pastor  of  Bethany  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church,  who  has  worked  tirelessly  to  make 
this  100th  anniversary  a  special  celebration  of 
his  church's  commKment  both  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  faith. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  congratulating  Bethany 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  its  parishion- 
ers. They  have  well  served  the  Akron  commu- 
nity for  100  years,  and  they  have  made  our 
Nation  better  with  their  commitment  to  their 
faith.  We  continue  to  rely  on  contributions 
such  as  theirs  in  support  of  our  communities. 
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tion.  Ms.  Maddox  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Managers'  Association,  Air  Force  As- 
sociation, and  the  McClellan  Management  So- 
ciety. 

As  one  can  imagine.  t)eing  named  the  Out- 
standing Civilian  Personnel  Officer  for  1987  is 
not  the  only  award  tsestowed  upon  Ms. 
Maddox.  Prior  to  receiving  this  prestigious 
award,  Ms.  Maddox  was  named  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command's  top  personnel  officer  in 
1987.  Seven  years  eariier,  Ms.  Maddox  was 
selected  as  the  Air  Force  Outstanding  Civilian 
Personnel  Specalist  while  working  at  Langley 
AFB,  VA.  Over  the  years,  she  has  received 
numerous  sustained  superior  awards. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  special  rela- 
tionship Ms.  Maddox  shares  with  my  Sacra- 
mento district  office.  She  is  always  available, 
helpful,  professional  and  friendly.  On  behalf  of 
my  constituents,  my  staff  and  myself.  I  would 
like  to  thank  her  for  the  assistance  and  direc- 
tion she  has  given  to  us  all  over  the  years. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  today  in  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  Ms.  Betty  J.  Maddox 
for  receiving  the  Air  Force  Outstanding  Civilian 
Personnel  Officer  of  the  Year  for  1987.  Ms. 
Maddox's  devotion,  skills  and  extraordinary 
contributions  to  the  public  sector  are  a  shining 
example  to  individuals  committed  to  a  quality 
work  force.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  tiest 
wishes  for  the  future  to  Ms.  Maddox  and  her 
daughters,  Stacey  and  Jennifer. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 

STRAIGHT  ON  WORKER 

RIGHTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  James 
R.  Williams,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  renouncing 
what  we  had  been  led  to  believe  was  his  as- 
sociation's support  for  that  provision  in  the 
trade  bill  that  would  treat  the  systematic 
denial  of  worker  rights  as  a  means  of  gaining 
a  competitive  advantage  in  trade  as  an  unfair 
trade  practice.  Unfortunately,  his  letter  may 
have  left  some  readers  with  the  impression 
that  Congressman  Conte  and  I  had,  in  some 
way,  knowingly  claimed  support  for  this  provi- 
sion from  circles  that  actually  do  not. 

Since  that  time,  it  has  been  established  that 
we  unwittingly  added  to  confusion  that  started 
with  miscommunication  among  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Retail  Industry  Trade  Action  Coali- 
tion [RITAC].  According  to  counsel  at  RITAC, 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  was 
a  minority  dissenter  when  a  vote  was  taken  in 
which  a  clear  majority  of  the  constituent  orga- 
nizations that  belong  to  RITAC  decided  to 
publicly  endorse  the  worker  rights  provision.  It 
was  not  until  we  wrote  our  letter  to  the  editor 
on  the  trade  bill  and  we  happened  to  pull  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association  off  a 
list  of  RITAC  memtiers  to  demonstrate  that 
significant  business  support  does  exist  for  the 
worker  rights  provision  that  it  was  called  to 
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our  attention  that  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  subsequent  to  RITAC  tes- 
timony in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  had 
broken  ranks  and  independently  expressed  its 
own  opposition  to  our  provision. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  correspondence 
that  we  exchanged  with  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  In  which  they  apolo- 
gize for  any  embarassment  caused  by  this  se- 
quence of  miscommunication: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  April  19,  1988. 
Mr.  James  R.  Williams. 
President,  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams:  We  are  writing  with 
regard  to  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  appeared  April  18,  1988.  In 
that  letter,  you  take  us  to  task  for  "claim- 
ing" erroneously  that  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  endorsed  that  provi- 
sion in  the  trade  bill  to  treat  the  systematic 
denial  of  internationally  recognized  worker 
rights  as  a  means  of  gaining  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  trade. 

As  we  informed  your  Washington.  D.C. 
staff,  the  Retail  Industry  Trade  Action  Coa- 
lition (RITAC),  of  which  your  Association  is 
a  meml)er,  did.  in  fact,  endorse  the  worker 
rights  provision  in  formal  testimony  l>efore 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
year.  To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  a  con- 
gressional letter  was  sent  to  the  counsel  of 
RITAC  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Boak  Sells  were 
asked  to  affirm  in  writing  RITAC  support  of 
the  worker  rights  provision.  That  affirma- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  written  record  of  the 
public  hearings. 

We  are  dismayed  that  you  have  seen  fit  to 
have  published  in  the  Washington  Post  a 
letter  that  portrays  us  as  untruthful  in  our 
advocacy  of  this  provision  and  without  any 
acknowledge  of  your  misunderstanding  with 
RITAC.  Until  your  staff  phoned  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  we  had  no  reason  to  t>elieve  that 
your  position  was  different  from  that  stated 
publicly  for  the  record  by  RITAC.  Indeed, 
we  sincerely  believed  that  your  Association 
supported  the  provision  along  with  other 
members  of  RITAC.  having  been  asked  for 
your  views  by  RITAC.  Acting  on  that  belief, 
we  unwittingly  added  to  the  confusion. 

Your  Association  deserves  credit  for  your 
forthright  support  of  an  improved  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  (TAA)  program.  We 
regret  that  you  do  not  support  the  worker 
rights  provision  as  well,  but  we  were  given 
every  reason  to  think  that  you  did.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  struggled  mightily  to  have  the 
worker  rights  provision  included  in  the 
trade  bill,  and  we  have  always  done  so  in 
straightforward  debate  without  ever  know- 
ingly misleading  anyone.  Accordingly,  we  do 
not  think  that  we  should  be  portrayed  as 
having  misled  anyone  in  this  policy  debate, 
and  we  certainly  should  not  l>e  held  publicly 
responsible  for  miscommunication  among 
RITAC  members. 

Copies  of  the  pertinent  documents  upon 
whch  we  based  our  views  are  enclosed.  We 
hope  that  this  misunderstanding  will  not 
prevent  us  from  working  together  produc- 
tively on  issues  we  mutually  support,  such 
as  improving  the  TAA  program.  We  would 
also  be  happy  to  discuss  the  worker  rights 
provision  with  you  or  members  of  your  staff 
and  explain  to  you  why  we  feel  it  is  not  a 
weapon  against  exports  from  poor  nations, 
rather  a  strategy  to  improve  the  horrendous 
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work  conditions  for  many  workers  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Don  J.  Pease, 

U.S.  Representatives. 
John  Heinz. 
Tom  Harkin, 
U.S.  Senators. 

National  Retail  Merchants 
Association. 
Washington.  DC.  May  10,  1988. 
Hon.  Don  Pease. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Pease:  I  am  writing  to 
apologize  for  any  embarrassment  NRMA's 
recently  published  letter  in  the  Washington 
Post  may  have  caused  you. 

NRMA's  opposition  to  the  worker  rights 
provision  contained  in  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Bill  has  been  clearly  and  publicly  articulat- 
ed on  many  occasions— in  statements  filed 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  in 
letters  sent  to  every  member  of  Congress. 
Under  these  circumstances.  I  think  you  can 
imagine  how  surprised  I  was  to  see  NRMA 
listed  in  your  March  30th  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  as  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 

DOS&l> 

Unwittingly,  however,  NRMA  added  to 
the  confusion  by  assuming  that  our  strong 
and  public  committment  to  an  expanded 
worker  adjustment  assistance  and  training 
program  had  somehow  been  confused  as 
support  for  the  worker  rights  provision.  At 
the  time  I  wrote  the  Post,  I  had  no  other 
plausible  explanation,  given  our  publicly 
stated  views  on  these  Issues.  I  did  not  discov- 
er until  after  my  letter  was  sent,  that  you 
had  a  legitimate  reason  for  believing  that 
NRMA  had.  Indeed,  endorsed  the  worker 
rights  proposal.  The  confusion  on  all  sides 
was  genuine,  and  led  to  an  unfortunate 
result.  Whatever  the  reason  for  the  confu- 
sion. I  hope  you  will  accept  my  sincere  apol- 
ogy. 

I  hope  this  misunderstanding  will  not 
stand  In  the  way  of  our  working  together  In 
the  future  on  trade  policy  Issues.  Our  Wash- 
ington staff  has  had  a  good  relationship 
with  your  office  In  the  past,  and  we  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  on 
Issues  of  mutual  Interest. 
Cordially. 

James  R.  Williams. 

President 
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This  program  continues  to  bring  an  invalu- 
able exchange  of  kleas  to  Congress.  It  allows 
fellows  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
the  legislative  and  political  process.  But  it  also 
allows  our  offices  to  gain  immeasurably  from 
the  perspective,  expertise,  and  experience  the 
fellows  have  brought  with  them. 

I  know  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  benefited  greatly  from  this  ex- 
change. And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
fellows  themselves  gain  from  their  imrrwrsion 
into  the  legislative  process,  as  do  our  perma- 
nent staff  members. 

The  Fellowship  Program,  wrtiich  provides 
each  fellow  with  a  10-month  inside  look  at 
Congress,  has  grown  from  6  fellows  in  1953 
to  neariy  50  in  1988.  Its  reputation  as  the  pre- 
eminent congressional  fellowship  program 
today  attracts  applicants  from  all  over  the 
worid.  And  it  has  been  my  personal  experi- 
ence that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  chosen  as  APSA  fellows  are  highly  moti- 
vated, talented  individuals  with  a  strong  desire 
to  learn  while  contributing  their  knowledge 
and  insight  to  congressional  staffs. 

My  office  has  made  extensive  use  of  the 
APSA  Fellowship  Program.  This  year  alone  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  wori<  with  no 
less  than  four  fellows.  And  since  the  APSA 
Program  is  nonpartisan,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  bring 
APSA  fellows  into  their  offices.  You  will  find 
the  experience  very  rewarding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  then  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  APSA  for  making  this  invalu- 
able human  resource  available  to  myself,  my 
staff  and  the  people  of  the  13th  District  of 
California.  I  always  look  fonward  to  working 
with  APSA  fellows,  and  I  wish  them  and  the 
program  many  more  years  of  success. 
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taken.  It  is  not  certain,  given  the  vagaries  of 
the  legislative  process,  that  we  will  see  legis- 
lation this  year. 

I  would  urge  the  Court  not  to  dedirw  review 
on  the  basis  of  a  legislative  contingerxry.  I 
have  been  forthright  in  my  statements  ttiat  it 
is  tin>e  that  Congress  address  the  pressir>g 
issues  raised  by  the  Glass-Steagall  debate.  I 
do  not,  however,  think  that  the  Court  should 
concede  its  own  important  interpretive  role  in 
ttie  event  that  Congress  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  resolve  these  issues  this  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HEARING  ON 
THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  LIABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE  CRISIS  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  MUNICI- 
PALITIES 


SALUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PO- 
LITICAL SCIENCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ITS  CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOW- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18.  1988 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  as  both  that  organization  and  this 
body  celebrates  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
Congressional  Fellowship  Program. 

During  the  last  35  years,  the  APSA  Con- 
gressional Fellowship  Program  has  brought 
journalists,  political  scientists.  Federal  employ- 
ees and  foreign  professionals  to  Washington 
to  wori<  as  legislative  assistants  in  congres- 
sional offices. 


IMPORT  OF  GLASS-STEAGALL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  jiassachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the 
impact  of  pending  Glass-Steagall  legislation 
on  litigation  currently  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  have  heard  expressed  some  concern  that, 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Congress 
will  pass  legislation  this  year  either  repealing 
or  substantially  modifying  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act,  the  Supreme  Court  may  decline  to  grant 
review  in  a  case  involving  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  interpretation  of  this  act.  Other 
merits  of  the  case.  Security  Industry  Associa- 
tion versus  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  of  its  review  aside,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  hasty  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  deny  the  petition  for  review  on  the 
basis  of  legislative  action  that  may  or  may  not 
be  taken  this  year. 

Glass-Steagall  reform  implicates  the  juris- 
diction of  both  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
For  a  bill  amending  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  to 
become  law,  i  series  of  actions  must  first  be 


HON.  DAVID  E.  PRICE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  PRICE  Of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  6,  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust,  Impact  of  Deregulation  and  Pri- 
vatizatk>n  conducted  a  field  hearing  in  Ra- 
leigh, NC.  The  hearing  was  chaired  by  Mr. 
ECKART  and  attended  by  my  North  Carolina 
colleague  Mr.  Lancaster.  The  objective  of 
the  hearing  was  to  examine  the  impact  of  the 
liability  insurance  crisis  on  small  businesses 
and  municipalities. 

The  subcommittee  first  heard  from  a  panel 
of   small    business   owners   and    operators. 
These  included  Dan  Boone  of  the  Wooten 
Co.,   representing   the   Consulting   Engineers 
Council  of  North  Carolina;  Jank»  Edmonds, 
owner  of  the   Country  Sunshine   Children's 
Center,    Inc.    and    a    representative    of    NC 
Equity,  an  independent  statewide  organization 
to  promote  initiatives  for  improving  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  women  and  their  families; 
Jonathan  Howes,  the  mayor  of  Chapel  Hill 
and   representatives   of   the   North   Carolina 
League  of  Municpalities;  D.C.  "Ivy"  Iverson, 
president  of  United  Rent-All;  Don  M.  Ward, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Petroleum   Mari^eters  Association;   and   Dd- 
phus  Pearson,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Pearson  In- 
surance Agency.  These  witnesses  discussed 
their  experiences  and  insights  into  the  prob- 
lems small  businesses  have  confronted  in  ob- 
taining adequate  and  affordable  liability  insur- 
ance coverage.  All  testified  to  dramatk:  in- 
creases in  rates  during  the  I980's  and  the 
devastating  impact  of  these  increases  on  local 
businesses  and  municipal  governments. 

The  second  panel  of  witnesses  included  J. 
Ruffin  Bailey,  attorney  for  Bailey  &  Dixon  and 
representing  the  American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion; James  Fuller,  Jr.,  legislative  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Tnal 
Lawyers;  the  Honorable  Jim  Long,  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance;  and  Susan  Valauri,  North 
Carolina  State  Director  for  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Businesses.  Because  of 
their  positions,  these  witnesses  were  able  to 
provide  a  broad  overview  of  the  impact  of  the 
liabilitv  insurance  crisis  in  North  Carolina.  They 
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also  discussed 
their  thoughts 
this  crisis  ar>d 
and  Federal  le^ls 

It  was  clear 
ttiat  liability  ins  irarrce 
economic  grow  h 
portunities. 
touched  on  solne 
ods  of  combatting 
self-insurarKe 
palities  and  an 
initiatives  by 
urge   my   colleagues 
report  carefully 
structive  action; 


with  commendable  frankness, 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
}ossible  remedies  at  the  State 


from  the  testimony  received 
problems  have  hurt  our 
and  stunted  employment  op- 
)  importantly,  the  hearing 
unique  and  creative  meth- 
these  problems,  including  a 
(ool  for  North  Carolina  munici- 
impressive  array  of  regulatory 
(Commissioner  Long's  office.  I 
to  study  the  hearing 
for  these  thoughtful  and  con- 
and  suggestions. 
In  closing,  I  want  to  compliment  the  wit- 
nesses on  theli  fine  testimony  and  thank  es- 
pecially Mr.  Ec  CART  for  bringing  his  subcom- 
mittee to  North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Lancaster 
for  joining  us  in  conducting  this  Important 
hearing.  I  look  f  xward  to  working  with  them  in 
the  future  on  thf  se  important  Issues. 
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ROBERT  A.  ROE 


Speaker,  we  all  know  how 

of  our  your>g  people  is  to 

ing  of  our  great  Nation,  for 

of  today  will  be  our  leaders 

;an  think  of  no  higher  calling 

young  people  in  the  propen 

pursue   their   educational 


State  of  New  Jersey,  we  are 
to  have  an  outstanding  In- 
dedicated  his  life  to  this  high 
has  been  a  model  of  excel- 
n  in  his  roles  as  both  profes- 
rator.  I  am  speaking  of  Dr.  A. 
president  of  Essex  County 
NJ. 
May  24.  Dr.  Yamba  will  be 
multitude  of  contributions  to 
testimonial  dinner  held  by  the 
of  Essex  County  College 
campus  in  West  Orange,  NJ. 
honor  to  be  serving  on  the 
for  this  notable  event.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  cite 
worked  so  vigorously  to  make 
Senator  Ronald  L  Rice, 
Essex  County  College  Alumni 
chairman,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Country  Sheriff  and  a  gradu- 
unty  College;  and  cochairs 
Brothers,  Kenneth  Louis, 
Williams, 
along  with  honoring  the  out- 
of   Dr.   Yamba,   this 
celebrate  Essex  County  Col- 
of  existence  with  the  pro- 
to  establish  a  college  en- 
will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
student  scfwiorship  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  establishment  of  such  a  fund  would, 
indeed,  be  a  worthwhile  tribute  to  Dr.  Yamba, 
whose  astute  leadership  has  guided  Essex 
County  College  through  some  of  its  most  diffi- 
cult times  and  made  it  a  fine  institution. 

Dr.  A.  Zachary  Yamba  was  bom  in  Ghana 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1961.  He  re- 
cieved  his  B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  lan- 
guages and  education  at  Seton  Hall  University 
in  South  Orange,  NJ,  and  later  pursued  doc- 
toral studies  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Rut- 
gers University,  and  Brunei  University  in 
London,  England,  eventually  receiving  his  doc- 
torate in  educational  administration  from  Pacif- 
ic State  University. 

Dr.  Yamba  graduated  from  Winneba  Teach- 
er Training  College  in  Ghana  and  was  a  spe- 
cialist teacher  in  mathematics,  language,  and 
African  history  in  his  native  country  before 
continuing  his  studies  at  Seton  Hall.  Prior  to 
joining  the  faculty  of  Essex  County  College  in 
1968,  Dr.  Yamba  was  an  instiuctor  of  French 
and  foreign  languages  at  Rutgers  and  Seton 
Hall  Universites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  A.  Zacliary  Yamba  came 
to  Essex  County  College  when  it  opened  20 
years  ago  as  a  professor  of  humanities  and 
eventually  moved  Into  key  administo-ative  posts 
including  director  of  humanities,  dean  of  facul- 
ty, and  dean  of  liberal  arts.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  this  fine  institution  at  its  most  crucial 
juncture,  in  1980,  in  the  midst  of  a  financial 
and  educational  crisis  and,  through  a  tirm 
commitment  to  quality  education,  student 
achievement,  and  faculty  accountability  led 
Essex  County  College  to  a  new  era  of  excel- 
lence, and  for  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  our  Nation  are  a  better  place. 

Dr.  Yamba's  awards  are  many  and  his  back- 
ground is  diverse.  He  is  fluent  in  seven  lan- 
guages, and  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  Russell 
Scholarship  for  academic  excellence  from 
Rutgers  University  in  1968  and  a  3-year 
UNESCO  Language  Scholarship.  In  addition, 
Dr.  Yamba  was  an  outstanding  athlete,  having 
been  lauded  for  his  soccer  exploits,  which 
earned  him  induction  into  the  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  in  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  these  many  envi- 
able achievements  and  activities.  Dr.  Yamba 
has  also  found  ample  time  to  be  involved  in  a 
myriad  of  community  and  professional  activi- 
ties. He  is  president  of  the  County  Community 
College  Presidents  Association  of  New  Jersey 
and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  t>oard  of  re- 
gents of  Seton  Hall  University,  the  board  of 
education  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  School  of 
Newark,  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  in 
Newark  [CHEN],  the  Newark  collaboration 
Group,  the  United  Way,  the  YM-YWCA,  and 
numerous  other  professional,  civic,  and  com- 
munity groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  A  Zachary  Yamba  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  in  a  great 
many  respects— the  education  of  our  young 
people,  the  elevation  of  his  profession,  and 
the  betterment  of  his  community.  I  invite  you 
and  our  colleagues  to  join  me,  in  saluting  this 
outstanding  individual  for  making  his  State, 
our  Nation,  and  the  world  a  better  place. 


May  18,  1988 

RUSSELL  D.  DOUGHERTY.  BLIND 
WORKER  OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  take  this  time  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues'  the 
outstanding  work  of  a  gentleman  from  my  dis- 
tnct  who  has  been  honored  with  being  named 
Blind  Worker  of  the  Year 

Russell  D.  Dougherty,  named  Blind  Worker 
of  the  Year  from  the  Industrial  workshop  oper- 
ated by  the  Washington-Greene  County 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  was  honored  with  an  award  present- 
ed by  the  board  of  directors  President  Louis 
Garrone. 

Russell.  37,  IS  the  father  of  two  sons,  Rus- 
sell. Jr.,  and  Michael.  Mr.  Dougherty,  who  lost 
his  vision  due  to  diabetic  retinopathy,  has 
been  employed  in  the  workshop  since  August 
1983.  Until  undergoing  a  kidney  transplant 
and  subsequent  rejection  last  year,  he  held 
the  supervisory  position  of  workshop  liaison 

The  Washington-Greene  County  branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  a 
nonprofit,  nonfunded  agenc/  provides  a  wide 
range  of  services  to  people  who  are  blind,  in- 
cluding employment  in  an  industnal  workshop 
where  suture  removal  kits  and  tracheostomy 
care  kits  are  assembled  for  use  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  nationwide. 

With  this  local  award,  Mr.  Dougherty  is  eligi- 
ble to  compete  nationally  for  the  Peter  J 
Salmon  Award  given  yearly  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
[NIB]. 

For  the  past  50  years  the  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  under  the  Wagner-ODay 
Act,  has  distnbuted  Government  contracts 
among  agencies  that  employ  blind  workers. 

I  commend  the  NIB  for  the  outstanding 
work  that  has  been  done  over  the  past  50 
years  on  the  behalf  of  blind  workers  all  over 
America.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Dougherty  and  the  local 
winners  across  the  Nation 


TRIBUTE  TO  PARKWAY 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  singled  out  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  New  Jersey's  Fifth  Congression- 
al District  for  inclusion  in  its  annual  School 
Recognition  Program.  The  Parkway  Elementa- 
ry School,  145  E.  Ridgewood  Avenue,  in  Para- 
mus  IS  just  one  of  287  schools  here  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  to  be  so  honored. 

Bv  singling  out  Parkway  Elementary,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  recognized  what 
we  in  New  Jersey  have  known  all  along— that 
Bergen  County  schools  are  among  the  Na- 
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tion's  distinguished  and  the  Paramus  school 
disttict  and  Parkway  Elementary  are  among 
the  finest.  Principal  Joseph  Roma  and  his 
dedicated  faculty  and  staff  deserve  our  praise 
and  our  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 

It  is  clear  that  Parkway  Elementary  School 
gives  its  shjdents  a  strong  set  of  skills,  knowl- 
edge, values  and  attitudes.  I  am  pleased  that 
Education  Secretary  William  J.  Bennett  has 
held  this  school  up  as  a  model  for  educational 
excellence. 

Secretary  Bennett  initiated  the  elementary 
school  program  in  the  1985-86  schoolyear. 
The  program  examines  overall  qualities  that 
contribute  to  school  effectiveness  and  student 
success.  This  year.  Parkway  Elementary  and 
the  other  600  nominees  were  evaluated  with  a 
focus  on  educational  philosophy,  organization, 
curriculum,  instruction,  school  climate,  com- 
munity relations,  and  student  success.  Cleariy, 
the  students,  faculty  and  administration  of 
Parkway  Elementary,  and  indeed,  all  of  Para- 
mus and  Bergen  County,  met  each  test.  In 
doing  so,  they  have  brought  honor  upon  them- 
selves and  all  of  us. 

I  look  fonivard  to  welcoming  representatives 
from  Parkway  Elementary  to  Washington  this 
fall  so  that  they  may  be  property  honored  for 
their  distinctive  achievements. 


INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE 
PROPOSED 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  1 -minute  speech  at  the  beginning  of 
today's  session,  I  have  received  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, Mr.  Beryl  Sprinkel,  a  letter  detailing  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  the  Council 
would  expect  to  result  from  enactment  of  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  and  comparing 
such  an  increase  with  my  Job  Enhancement 
for  Families  Act  [JEFFA]-H.R.  4119,  as 
means  of  helping  the  working  poor.  JEFFA 
would  increase  the  current  earned  income  tax 
credit  [EITC]  and  vary  it  by  family  size.  Mr. 
Sprinkel's  letter  concludes  that  it  would  be  a 
far  more  efficient  way  of  helping  the  working 
poor  than  would  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  believe  this  letter  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  material  on  JEFFA  and  the  minimum 
wage  which  several  of  us  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  May  4,  pages  H2962  to  H2978.  I 
ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  letter  follows: 

The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 

Washington,  May  13,  1988. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Petri, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washingtoti,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Petri:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  4,  1988.  You  re- 
quested the  Council's  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects of  legislation  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  on  the  economy,  on  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, and  on  consumers;  the  effects  of  mini- 
mum wage  of isets;  and  the  effects  of  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  reform. 
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Increasing  the  minimum  wage  would  have 
adverse  effects  on  employment,  unemploy- 
ment, economic  output,  and  on  the  budget 
deficit.  Job  losses,  estimated  to  be  over 
600.000  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $4.65  per 
hour,  would  be  concentrated  among  young- 
er, less  skilled,  and  minority  workers.  In- 
creasing the  Federal  minimum  wage  would 
do  little  to  help  the  working  poor:  under  20 
percent  of  minimum  wage  workers  are  poor 
and  many  would  lose  employment.  The 
direct  impact  on  the  budget  deficit  would  be 
about  $2  billion,  due  to  both  increased 
budget  outlays  and  reduced  revenues.  Amer- 
ican consumers,  in  addition,  would  have  to 
absorb  roughly  $13  billion  more  in  higher 
costs  for  the  products  that  minimum  wage 
workers  help  to  produce. 

Since  the  adverse  effects  of  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  are  roughly  proportion- 
al to  its  size,  a  smaller  increase  is  clearly 
preferable  to  a  large  one.  although  the  best 
policy  remains  no  increase  at  all.  The  ad- 
verse effects  could  be  ameliorated  by  such 
offsets  as  allowing  a  training  wage  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  for  workers  during 
their  first  six  months  of  employment:  in- 
creasing the  credit  for  tip  income;  and  ex- 
panding the  small  business  exemption.  Alto- 
gether, these  offsets  could  eliminate  rough- 
ly one-half  of  the  damage  of  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  to  $3.85  and  one-fourth 
of  the  damage  of  an  increase  to  $5.05  per 
hour. 

Alternative  proposals  would  target  assist- 
ance to  families  of  the  working  poor  more 
directly.  One  is  an  expansion  of  the  EITC. 
such  as  you  have  proposed,  which  would 
base  the  credit  on  family  size.  Without  the 
same  adverse  effects  on  the  economy,  and 
with  comparable  or  even  smaller  budgetary 
cost  than  the  proposed  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  an  expanded  EITC  would  target 
increased  income  to  working  heads  of  larger 
families  below  or  close  to  poverty  level. 

OFFSETS  TO  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Table  1  shows  estimated  job  losses  due  to 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  and  mitigat- 
ing offsets  that  would  likely  result  from  a 
training  wage  and  from  an  expanded  tip 
credit  and  small  business  exemption.  These 
estimates  are  uncertain;  the  ranges  are 
based  on  alternative  assumptions. 

The  training  wage  provides  the  largest  po- 
tential offsets.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  40  percent  of  young  workers  may  be  af- 
fected by  a  6  month  training  wage.  A  short- 
er duration  training  wage,  such  as  one  avail- 
able for  3  months,  would  provide  a  much 
smaller  offset.  The  training  wage  offsets 
roughly  one-fourth  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  to  $4.65;  the  tip 
credit  offsets  2  percent  to  11  percent;  the 
small  business  exemption  would  offset  1 
percent  to  3  percent.  Even  allowing  for  the 
three  offsets,  more  than  400.000  jobs  would 
be  lost  in  raising  the  minimum  to  $4.65. 

EFFECTS  OF  INCREASED  MINIMUM  WAGE  AND 
EXPANDED  EITC 

Table  2  shows  economic  effects  and  budg- 
etary costs  of  minimum  wage  increases  and 
EITC  expansion.  An  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $4.65  would  entail  the  loss  of 
more  than  600.000  youth  jobs  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  unemployment  rate  for  16  to 
19  year  olds  of  about  3  percentage  points. 
The  loss  of  output  due  to  reduced  employ- 
ment is  estimated  to  cause  real  gross  nation- 
al product  to  fall  by  about  $3  bUlion  (in  1982 
dollars)  and  by  about  $4  bUlion  In  1991  in 
current  dollars.  As  a  result  of  these  direct 
effects,  the  Federal  deficit  would  rise  by 
$1.8  billion,  with  an  increase  In  outlays  of 
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$0.8  billion  and  a  loss  of  $1.0  bUlion  in  tax 
receipts. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  effects,  an  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  would  impose 
further  damage  on  the  economy  and  the 
Federal  budget  through  its  indirect  effects. 
Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  may  lead  to 
increases  in  other  wages  and  prices,  result- 
ing in  higher  inflation.  Increased  inflation, 
through  its  effect  on  COLAs  and  interest 
rates,  would  raise  the  cost  of  entitlement 
programs  and  interest  payments.  If  the 
monetary  authorities  do  not  accommodate 
these  increases  in  inflation,  output  and  em- 
ployment will  be  reduced  beyond  the  direct 
effects  of  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  Since  such  indirect  effects  are  critical- 
ly dependent  upon  assumptions  as  to  mone- 
tary accommodation  and  inflation  impacts, 
the  results  are  uncertain.  Two  representa- 
tive sets  of  estimates  of  these  indirect  ef- 
fects are  presented  in  Table  2.  These  esti- 
mates indicate  that  total  loss  of  real  gross 
national  product  following  from  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  could  be  four  to  eight 
times  larger  than  the  direct  damage  calcu- 
lated here.  Such  models,  as  shown  in  Table 
2.  indicate  budget  deficit  increases  up  to 
four  times  higher  than  estimates  based  only 
on  direct  effects. 

Increases  in  the  wages  of  minimum  wage 
workers  who  remain  employed  would  need 
to  be  aljsorbed  by  increases  in  the  relative 
prices  of  the  products  they  help  to  produce. 
In  one  form  or  another,  consumers  would 
absorb  most  of  the  cost  associated  with 
higher  wages  paid  to  these  workers.  For  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65  per 
hour,  the  amount  of  this  transfer  would  be 
roughly  $13  billion.  The  resulting  Increase 
in  income  for  poor  families,  however,  would 
be  less  than  $3  billion. 

Costs  to  consumers  and  government  due 
to  an  increased  minimum  wage  would  be 
more  than  five  times  the  Income  gained  by 
poor  families.  In  contrast,  the  EITC  is 
better  targeted  toward  the  working  poor; 
virtually  all  budget  costs  are  matched  by 
income  gains  for  families  with  earnings  who 
are  either  poor  or  near  poor. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
transmittal  of  this  report  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Bertl  W.  Sprinkel. 

TABLE  I.-ESTIMATED  JOB  LOSSES  DUE  TO  MINIMUM 
WAGE  INCREASES  AND  OFFSETS  (FOR  WORKERS  16  TO 
24  YEARS  OLD) 
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TABIE  2.-EST  MATED  EFFECTS  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE 
INCREASES  AND  e)(PANDED  EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
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HON.  lEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedru  sday.  May  18.  1988 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  15  percent  of  the  budget  for  savings.  We 
cannot  get  very  far  with  that  approach. 
What  we  need  instead  is  a  broad  package  of 
shared  responsibility.  The  only  way  to  get 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  is  to  call  on  all 
Americans  to  accept  a  fair  share  of  the  cut- 
backs. 

Various  changes  should  be  considered  to 
produce  savings.  We  could  close  U.S.  mili- 
tary bases— now  totaling  4,000— that  are  no 
longer  necessary.  Large  savings  could  be  re- 
alized by  reducing  duplicative  weapons  sys- 
tems, slowing  the  growth  in  certain  weapons 
systems,  reducing  U.S.  forces  overseas,  and 
cutting  foreign  aid.  We  could  cut  off  student 
loaiiS  to  schools  with  high  default  rates,  and 
"cargo  preferences"  subsidies  to  the  U.S. 
shipping  industry,  and  reduce  the  share  of 
public  works  projects  picked  up  by  Washing- 
ton. Medicare  payments  to  health  care  pro- 
viders could  be  curbed.  We  could  reduce  the 
portion  of  retirement  tienefits  p;rovided  tax- 
free  to  wealthy  retirees,  and  increase  vari- 
ous Government  user  fees.  We  could  end 
economic  development  subsidies  to  profita- 
ble companies  in  well-off  communities,  and 
tighten  farm  subsidy  payments  to  large,  suc- 
cessful farming  operations.  Funding  for 
major  science  projects  could  be  stretched 
out  and  international  cooperation  expand- 
ed. The  size  of  the  Federal  work  force  could 
be  restrained. 

Another  class  of  changes  should  also  be 
considered— changes  which  could  not  only 
produce  savings  but  also  make  the  programs 
more  effective.  Under  this  approach,  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  provides  the  opportunity  to 
reform  tax  benefits  or  spending  programs 
that  may  be  counterproductive. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  for 
how  we  could  save  defense  dollars  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  our  defense  capa- 
bilities. For  example,  some  have  urged  cut- 
ting back  on  expensive,  "sitting  duck"  air- 
craft carriers  in  favor  of  less  expensive  but 
more  maneuverable  smaller  ships.  We  could 
also  replace  expensive,  complex  weapons 
with  simpler,  more  reliable  ones  that  are 
easier  to  use  under  battle  conditions.  Money 
could  be  saved  by  simplifying  the  central- 
ized battlefield  command  structure,  replac- 
ing it  with  the  more  flexible  "maneuver 
warfare"  allowing  field  commanders  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  changing  battle  conditions. 

Increasing  taxes  as  a  way  of  discouraging 
harmful  practices  is  another  approach.  One 
proposal  is  to  reduce  the  tax  incentives  for 
hostile  corporate  takeovers.  That  would  not 
only  increase  revenues  but  curb  unproduc- 
tive takeovers  that  disrupt  communities  and 
drain  capital  that  is  better  used  for  plant 
and  equipment  modernization.  We  could 
also  reduce  the  tax  incentives  that  encour- 
age U.S.  companies  to  shift  manufacturing 
jobs  overseas.  Some  propose  higher  ciga- 
rette and  alcohol  excise  taxes  to  save  Gov- 
ernment health-care  dollars,  and  higher 
energy  taxes  to  reduce  America's  depend- 
ence on  unstable  foreign  sources  of  oil.  Im- 
posing a  Federal  pollution  charge  on  compa- 
nies producing  harmful  emissions  or  hazard- 
ous waste  would  raise  revenue  while  helping 
to  protect  the  environment.  Tightening  the 
minimum  tax  would  reduce  the  search  for 
unproductive  tax  shelters  that  still  goes  on. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  to 
remove  distortions  in  the  Federal  Tax  Code. 
Some  favor  shifting  the  emphasis  of  Federal 
tax  policy.  They  argue  that  imposing  a  na- 
tional sales  tax  or  a  value-added  tax  would 
help  lessen  the  incentives  in  our  tax  code 
for  people  to  buy  goods  rather  than  to  save 
or  invest  their  money.  Others  propose  curb- 
ing   the    mortgage    deduction    on    luxury 
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homes  to  reduce  Tax  Code  incentives  favor- 
ing homes  over  business  investment,  and 
cutting  the  special  tax  breaks  for  oil  and  gas 
producers  to  reduce  a  bias  against  renew- 
able sources  of  energy. 

Savings  could  also  be  found  in  various 
kinds  of  nondefense  spending.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Government  should  no  longer 
provide  subsidized  water  to  western  fanners 
for  growing  surplus  crops  which  are  then 
turned  over  to  the  Government  for  farm 
subsidy  payments.  Raising  below-market 
fees  for  timber  harvesting  in  Federal  forests 
has  been  urged  to  protect  timber  resources. 
We  could  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Con- 
gress by  reducing  the  duplication  of  author- 
ization, Appropriation,  and  Budget  Commit- 
tees, and  cutting  the  number  of  subcommit- 
tees, now  totaling  240. 

Not  all  of  these  changes  are  likely  to  be 
adopted  as  part  of  a  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age, nor  should  they  be.  But  they  are  help- 
ful in  illustrating  that  some  changes  have 
the  potential  of  saving  money  while  making 
Federal  programs  and  incentives  more  effec- 
tive. Several  may  be  difficult  to  achieve  po- 
litically. They  are  deeply  entrenched,  and 
could  only  be  changed  if  a  strong  case  is 
made  for  changing  them  as  part  of  a  major 
national  effort  to  get  the  Federal  deficit 
down.  That  has  happened  in  the  past  with 
various  worthwhile  changes  made  under  the 
pressure  of  deficit  reduction,  and  it  should 
be  continued  in  the  future.  Deficit  reduction 
need  not  be  seen  as  an  obstacle  to  sound 
economic  and  social  policies,  but  as  some- 
times promoting  them. 


APPEAL    FOR    RELIGIOUS    FREE- 
DOM IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honor  of  the  millennium  of  Christianity  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  recognition  of  our  contin- 
ued support  for  freedom  of  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  today  consider  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  proclaim  a  general  amnesty  for  impris- 
oned Christians  and  allow  Christians  to  prac- 
tice their  faith  within  their  churches  and 
homes.  This  resolution  has  my  complete  and 
unequivocal  support,  and  I  hope  that  its  pas- 
sage will  send  a  strong  message  to  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Soviet  Union  that,  for  this  body 
and  the  American  people  in  general,  freedom 
of  religion  will  remain  an  issue  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Since  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Russia  in  988  A.D.,  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  has  played  an  important  role  in  Rus- 
sian society,  and  has  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions in  the  area  of  literature,  music,  and 
art.  Although  Soviet  authorities  estimate  that 
40  million  of  the  country's  280  million  people 
consider  themselves  believers.  Western  spe- 
cialists believe  the  total  to  be  more  than  twice 
this  number.  Christianity  and  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  are  clearly  an  important  spiritu- 
al force  for  the  Russian  people. 

Despite  the  prominence  of  religion  in  Rus- 
sian society,  the  Soviet  Union  has  since  its 
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foundir)g  been  an  officially  atheist  state.  The 
atheism  of  Marxist  philosophy  has,  in  practice, 
translated  into  both  an  official  and  unofficial 
intolerance  for  the  free  and  open  practice  of 
organized  religion.  Soviet  authorities  have 
consciously  striven  to  abolish  religious  wor- 
ship and  teachings.  Churches  and  syna- 
gogues have  been  confiscated  by  the  state, 
and  since  1917  approximately  6  out  of  every  7 
Russian  Orthodox  churches  have  been 
closed.  The  publication  and  dissemination  of 
religious  materials  has  been  prohibited,  and 
formal  religious  instruction  to  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  has  been  proclaimed  illegal. 
Finally,  in  the  most  disturbing  example  of  reli- 
gious persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  have  been  harassed  and 
imprisoned — many  in  psychiatric  institutions— 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
Nearly  200  Christians  are  serving  prison  sen- 
tences, are  in  exile,  or  are  confined  to  psychi- 
atric institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  their  religious  beliefs. 

This  situation  cries  out  for  protest  from  all 
people,  regardless  of  their  religious  beliefs, 
who  view  freedom  of  religion  as  a  fundamen- 
tal human  right.  For  Americans  in  particular, 
freedom  of  religion  is  an  ovemding  concern. 
Our  Nation  was  founded  by  individuals  fleeing 
religious  persecution,  and  the  unfettered  right 
to  religious  freedom  which  underlies  our  politi- 
cal system  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  Na- 
tion's strength  and  spiritual  vitality.  It  is  only 
logical,  therefore,  that  our  religious  convictions 
should  lead  to  an  outspoken  concern  for  and 
solidarity  with  those  who  have  been  consist- 
ently denied  the  right  to  freely  practice  their 
religions.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ignored 
Its  obligations  under  international  law  to  re- 
spect fundamental  human  rights,  such  as  free- 
dom of  religion.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  signato- 
ry of  the  Helsinki  final  act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  princi- 
pal VII  of  which  commits  signatories  to  "re- 
spect human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, including  the  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, religion  or  belief,  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion." 

As  our  Government  pursues  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  our  leaders— be  they  Republicans  or 
Denrracrats— to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  gravi- 
ty of  our  concern  over  religious  freedom  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  This  issue  should  be  raised  at  every 
meeting  and  in  every  forum  where  United 
States  and  Soviet  leaders  discuss  bilateral  re- 
lations between  our  two  nations.  I  am  pleased 
that  President  Reagan  will  visit  the  Danilov 
Monastery  during  his  upcoming  summit  meet- 
ing in  Moscow,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
issue  of  religious  freedom  will  have  a  promi- 
nent position  on  the  summit  agenda. 

Since  coming  to  power  in  1985,  General 
Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  proposed 
sweeping  reforms  in  t)Oth  the  Soviet  economy 
and  political  system.  Under  the  rubrics  of 
"glasnost"  and  "perestroika,"  Gorbachev  is 
attempting  to  promote  greater  openness 
within  Soviet  society,  and  greater  reliance  on 
personal  initiative  and  market  forces  in  the 
Soviet  economy.  Religious  freedom  has  not 
been  ignored  by  Gorbachev,  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  apply  perestroika— or 
restructuring— to  the  area  of  church-state  rela- 
tions. In  an  unprecedented  recognition  of  the 
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state's  repression  of  organized  religion,  Gor- 
bachev recently  acknowledged  the  "mistakes 
made  with  regard  to  the  church  and  believers 
in  the  1 930's  and  the  years  that  followed."  He 
went  on  to  announce  "a  new  law  on  the  free- 
dom of  conscience,  now  being  drafted,  will  re- 
flect the  interests  of  religious  organizations" 
and  called  for  an  official  policy  toward  religion 
that  assures  the  right  of  the  church  to  "carry 
out  its  activity  without  any  outside  interfer- 
ence." 

These  statements,  and  the  limited  improve- 
ments witnessed  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
past  3  years,  are  an  encouraging  sign  that  a 
process  of  fundamental  change  may  be  ger- 
minating in  the  U.S.S.R.  We  must  take  care, 
however,  not  to  overlook  the  dichotomy  be- 
tween  words  and  actions.  While  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  wonders  of  glas- 
nost and  perestroika,  the  real-life  impact  on 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  more  limited.  The  State  Department's 
annual  report  on  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  summarized  this  dilemma  well  when  it 
stated  that  "The  changes  were  more  than 
cosmetic  and  less  than  fundamental."  Much 
more  must  be  accomplished— both  with  Soviet 
society  and  within  the  governing  bureaucra- 
cy— before  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  free- 
dom of  religion  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States 
vwll  be  afforded  to  fellow  Christians  and  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

More  specifically,  Gorbachev  must  take 
action  and  institute  the  structural  and  legal 
changes  which  would  guarantee  more  mean- 
ingful and  permanent  religious  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Doing  so  would  distinguish  the 
Gorbachev  reforms  from  eariier  ones  which 
were  merely  fleeting  thaws  between  periods 
of  repression.  To  date,  Gorbachev's  own  poli- 
cies have  flirted  with  permanent  reform,  but 
have  not  been  given  the  force  of  law.  First 
and  foremost,  Gorbachev  should  release  all 
prisoners  of  conscience.  Within  the  past  year, 
168  people  who  had  been  imprisoned  or 
exiled  because  of  their  religious  convictions 
have  been  freed.  Nearly  200  such  individuals 
remain,  however,  and  represent  the  most 
urgent  human  rights  concern.  Additionally,  the 
Soviet  Government  must  take  the  following 
actions:  Legalize  religious  groups  currently 
prohibited  from  practicing  their  faith  openly; 
abolish  the  requirement  that  all  religious 
groups  register  with  the  state  and  have  all 
their  activities  approved  by  government  au- 
thorities; allow  religious  instruction  for  both 
adults  and  children;  lift  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation and  the  free  dissemination  of  reli- 
gious literature;  end  government  restrictions 
on  the  education  of  clergy;  and  allow  religious 
groups  to  engage  in  private  charitable  activi- 
ties. I  applaud  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
for  his  more  open  attitude  toward  religion,  but 
would  challenge  him  to  institutionalize  this  atti- 
tude through  the  implementation  of  the  re- 
forms listed  above. 

In  conclusion,  the  issue  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Soviet  Union— and  indeed  else- 
where throughout  the  worid— must  never  stray 
from  the  top  of  our  foreign  policy  agenda.  The 
continued  insistence  by  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  that  this 
issue  be  addressed  by  Soviet  officials  is  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  the  positive  de- 
velopments we  are  witnessing   now  in  the 
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Soviet  Union.  1  applaud  all  those  wtio  have 
raised  their  voice  on  this  issue,  artd  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  outspoken  cortcem,  combined 
with  a  sustained  and  productiye  dialog  be- 
tween our  two  governments,  will  lead  to  corv 
tinued  progress  in  the  area  of  reiigkMS  free- 
dom in  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ST.  ANTHONY'S 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  JERSEY  CITY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1988 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  out- 
standir^  secondary  educational  facility  in 
Jersey  Qty,  which  despite  trenterKious  odds, 
is  providing  truly  outstanding  work. 

The  school  I  speak  of  is  St.  Anthony's  High 
School,  part  of  the  Newark,  NJ,  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocesan  school  system.  Tt^is  fa- 
cility, located  for  many  years  in  a  most-do- 
pressing  part  of  Jersey  City,  has  despite  its 
many  obstacles,  provided  outstanding  stu- 
dents and  championship  sports  teams. 

Because  of  the  renaissance  of  Jersey  City 
due  to  its  new  developments  along  the 
Hudson  River  waterfront,  with  additional  hous- 
ing, the  St.  Anthony's  School  facility  becomes 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  small  parochial 
school  of  310  students  has  just  10  class- 
rooms and  no  recreational  facilities. 

What  is  of  deep  significarKe  is  that  the 
school's  basketball  team,  the  Friars  has 
achieved  national  recognition  in  being  select- 
ed as  the  No.  2  team  in  the  Nation  this 
season,  as  well  as  having  won  the  Parochial  B 
State  Championship  for  the  past  6  years. 
What  is  remarkable  about  this  record  is  ttiat 
the  school  does  not  have  a  gymnasium. 

It  is  indeed  a  sight  to  befK>ld  to  see  daily 
after  school  two  dozen  young  men  with  their 
coaches  walk  from  about  8th  and  Henderson 
Streets  to  the  White  Eagle  Hall  on  Newark 
Avenue  where  they  practice  in  a  very  small 
bingo  hall  owned  by  St.  Anthony's  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  entire  community  has  come  to  the  real- 
ization of  the  outstanding  qualities  of  these 
young  people,  who  have  produced  major 
league  basketball  stars  such  as  Mike  O'Koren, 
who  played  with  the  New  Jersey  Nets  for 
many  years. 

On  May  24  at  the  Governor  Moms  Inn,  in 
Momstown  NJ,  the  Most  Reverend  Theodore 
E.  McCarrick,  Archbishop  of  Newarit,  and  U.S. 
Senator  Bill  Bradley,  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  St.  Anthony's  High  School  are 
conducting  a  "Spread  the  Word"  reception  for 
the  benefit  of  St  Anthony's  High  School  De- 
velopment FurnJ. 

It  is  because  of  the  need  for  tuition  revenue 
for  the  further  development  of  tfie  school,  as 
well  as  supporting  scholarship  needs,  whk:h 
indeed  provkJes  the  highest  quality  of  teach- 
ing, that  many  individuals  have  pledged  their 
support  to  the  fund-raising  reception.  Appre- 
ciation is  expressed  to  Charles  Loccisano  and 
Robert  Harmon  who  have  undenwitten  the 
cost  of  the  reception. 

Members  of  the  St.  Anttiony  High  School 
Advisory  Development  Board  and  Sister  Mary 
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Tf>e  week  began  with  tfie  National  Peace 
Officers  Memorial  Day  Service,  which  was 
held  on  Sunday,  May  15,  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  the  Ellipse.  This  natkjnal  ceremony, 
which  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  since  1982,  was  attended  by  more 
than  7,500  law  officers,  police  survivors,  and 
other  concerned  Americans.  It  was  indeed  a 
very  moving  arnl  deserved  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  and  women  wfK>  have  lost  their  lives 
while  serving  the  law  enforcement  profession. 
I  want  to  especially  comntend  Ms.  Suzie 
Sawyer,  president  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and 
a  founder  of  the  event  for  all  tfiat  she  has 
done  over  the  years  to  ensure  the  growth  and 
success  of  this  national  ceremony. 

Other  individals  who  serve  on  the  National 
Peace  Officers  Memorial  Service  Committee 
and  deserve  special  mention  for  their  efforts, 
include: 

George  Austin,  Terry  Baer,  Ed  Boston,  Mel 
Bradford,  Trudy  Chapman.  Paul  Chapwick, 
Chuck  Cook.  Lynne  Corbin,  Audrey  Crown, 
Larry  Desmond,  Lois  Devlin,  Donald  Downs, 
Vivian  Eney,  Bruce  Gentile.  Gil  Haring,  Jon 
Kelley,  Don  Knep,  Kelley  Lang,  John  Lann, 
Kimberiy  McAllister,  Tita  Moore,  Tony  Morris, 
Jim  Murphy,  Dan  Nichols.  Nanci  Neibauer, 
Marty  Pfeifer,  Howie  Pond,  Amy  Reese,  Carol 
Spivey,  Roger  Staniford,  and  Dottie  Woods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  1 55  law  officers  died 
in  the  line  of  duty.  An  estimated  30,000  offi- 
cers have  lost  their  lives  throughout  the 
course  of  our  history.  On  average  one  police 
officer  dies  in  our  country  every  57  hours.  An- 
other 500,000  risk  their  lives  daily  for  our  pro- 
tection. 

These  brave  men  and  women  who  serve  us 
so  well  certainly  deserve  the  special  day  and 
week  that  has  been  set  aside  in  their  honor. 
But,  they  also  deserve  something  much  more. 

Our  law  officers  are  putting  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  us  every  hour  of  every  day.  They 
should  have  a  constant  and  lastir)g  tribute  that 
is  reflective  of  that  fact. 

That's  why  in  1984,  the  Congress  and 
President  Reagan  unanimously  approved  leg- 
islation authorizing  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  in 
Washington,  DC.  I  was  proud  to  author  that 
legislation,  along  with  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  efforts  to  build  that  memorial  are  now 
well  underway.  In  fact,  in  honor  of  Peace  Offi- 
cers Merrrorial  Day  and  the  survivors  who 
were  in  town  for  the  occasion,  the  memorial 
fund  received  two  very  generous  financial 
commitments  this  past  weekend  from  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  for  $200,000,  and  from  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  for  $100,000.  These  two  sig- 
nificant pledges  of  support  pushed  the  memo- 
rial fund  over  the  $1  million  mark  in  funds 
raised.  Tfie  memorial  will  be  built  entirely 
through  private  donations.  Groundbreaking  is 
planned  for  the  spring  of  1989.  Once  built,  the 
memorial  will  serve  as  the  permanent  home  of 
the  NatK>nal  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day 
Service. 

For  more  informatioin  about  tfie  National 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  project. 
Members,  or  other  interested  persons  can 
contact  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers Menriorial  Fund  at  1360  Beveriy  Road, 
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Suite  305,  McLean,  VA  22101;  phone:  703- 
827-0518. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  design  of  the  memorial  is 
now  being  developed,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  design  will  include  the  names  of  law  offi- 
cers who  die  in  the  line  of  duty,  as  a  very  spe- 
cial way  to  permanently  honor  their  supreme 
sacrifice.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  similarly 
honor  those  officers  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  during  1987.  As  a  23-year  New  York  City 
police  veteran  myself,  I  salute  these  brave 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  their  survivors. 
Their  service  and  sacrifice  will  never  tje  for- 
gotten. 

In  Recognition  of  the  25th  Observance  of 

National  Peace  Officers'  Memorial  Day: 

We  Remember  the  Rollcall  of  Heroes  of 

1987 

Alabama:  Charles  R.  Alcuri,  Elizabeth  S. 
Cobb,  Howard  E.  Dutton,  George  T.  Her- 
ring, John  D.  Seifert. 

Arizona:  Andy  Begay,  John  E.  Bradshaw, 
George  Covert,  Steven  Garibay,  Bruce  A. 
Petersen.  Roy  L.  Stanley,  Richard  C.  White. 

California:  Charles  R.  Andersen,  Terry  W. 
Autrey,  Michael  A.  Brandt,  Lonnie  G. 
Brewer,  Keith  B.  Parley,  Roosevelt  Ferrell, 
James  D.  Ketchum,  John  W.  Libolt,  Manuel 
Lopez.  Jr.,  Randall  L.  Marshall,  Robert  A. 
Medina,  James  H.  Pagliotti,  Mark  Taylor, 
Benjamin  W.  Worcester. 

Colorado:  Charles  A.  Fry,  Edward 
Hockom.  Stephen  P.  Miller,  Daniel  R.  Still- 
well,  James  E.  Wier. 

Connecticut:  Daniel  S.  Wasson. 

Delaware:  David  B.  Pulling. 

Florida:  Waymon  D.  Allen,  Kenneth  S. 
Baldwin,  Ray  L.  Barnes,  Frederick  T.  Clark, 
Sr.,  Grover  C.  Cooper  III,  Fred  Griffis, 
Ronald  R.  Grogan,  Gerald  D.  Johnson, 
Donna  M.  Miller,  Robert  Nicol,  Jr..  Timothy 
Pollard.  Jeffrey  N.  Ritchey.  Sr..  Stephen 
Rouse.  Laveme  D.  Schulz.  Richard  Tingley. 
James  A.  Wouters.  Jeffrey  D.  Young. 

Georgia:  Willie  D.  Cameron,  Walter  L. 
Harden.  Bruce  Willif  ord. 

Hawaii:  Troy  L.  Bartjosa,  David  N.  Ronk. 

Illinois:  Gregory  R.  Edwards.  William 
Morrison.  Jr..  John  M.  Sack,  Lee  Seward, 
Robert  L.  Taylor. 

Indiana:  W.  Kevin  Artz,  Omega  Graham, 
John  E.  Hatfull. 

Kentucky:  Rol>ert  C.  Banker. 

Lousiana:  Richard  J.  Davidson.  Thomas 
M.  Phillips. 

Maine:  Jeffrey  L  Bull. 

Maryland:  John  E.  Sawa.  Larry  E.  Small. 

Massachusetts:  Roy  Sergei. 

Michigan:  Andre  Barksdale.  James  E. 
Boland.  Albert  O.  DeSmet.  Daniel  J.  Dubiel, 
John  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Richard  Fortin,  Clay 
Hoover,  Ira  Parker,  Linda  J.  Smith. 

Mississippi:  David  B.  Ladner. 

Missouri:  Henry  C.  Bruns,  Russell  W. 
Harper.  Kenneth  J.  Koeller.  Jr..  Charles  A. 
LaRew. 

Nebraska:  Craig  D.  Dodge. 

New  Jersey:  William  F.  Brey.  Lester  Guis- 
chard,  Theodore  Moos.  Patricia  E.  Quinn. 

New  Mexico:  John  A.  CarriUo.  Joe  R. 
Silva. 

New  York:  James  Chiverton.  David  R. 
Clark.  Thomas  J.  Consorte,  Robert  G.  Dun- 
ning, Robert  S.  Insalaco,  Samuel  A.  John- 
son, A.  Paul  Kurdys,  Francis  J.  Lasala,  Louis 
L,  Miller,  Jr.,  Myron  Parker,  Michael  Reidy, 
George  Scheu,  Harold  E.  Vanderhoef, 
Rot>ert  E.  Venable. 

North  Carolina:  Robert  L.  Smith. 

Ohio:  Paul  Durkin,  Robert  L.  Elliott.  Clif- 
ford W.  George.  Jeffrey  M.  Phegley. 
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OUaboma:  Charles  Dillon.  John  H.  Kerr, 
David  C.  WUliams. 

Pennsylvania:  Clinton  W.  Crawford.  WU- 
Uam  D.  McCarthy.  Lyim  R.  Sutter. 

South  Carolina:  Otis  Grier,  Sr..  Donald  R. 
Hayes.  Robert  P.  Perry.  Jr. 

Texas:  Wesley  S.  Alford.  Joseph  D.  Bock, 
Benito  E.  Bravo,  Melvin  K.  Drum,  Maria  M. 
Groves,  Patrick  L.  Grun,  Stanley  K.  Guffey, 
George  W.  Raffleld,  Jr.,  Ronald  D.  Slockett, 
Dale  C.  Stiles,  Janice  M.  Vanderveer. 

Utah:  Jackson  D.  Elmer,  Wade  A.  Hansen. 
Gerry  L.  Ivie. 

Virginia:  Alexander  M.  Cochran  III.  Harry 
L.  Henderson. 

Washington:  James  S.  Gain.  Clifford  R. 
Hansell,  William  J.  Heffeman.  John  R.  Sax- 
erud. 

West  Virginia:  William  H.  Phillips. 

Wisconsin:  Dennis  J.  Gorlewski.  Wallace 
L.  Larson.  Roger  A.  Sterling.  John  J.  Stoll. 
James  E.  Stoltenow. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  Officers: 
Arthur  L.  Cash.  David  L.  Crater.  James 
Gordon.  John  R.  McCravey.  Jude  P. 
O'Dowd.  Robert  Remington.  James  D. 
Taylor.  Raymond  J.  Stastny. 

Puerto  Rico:  Robert  Wilson  Santos  Lopez. 
Alberto  Alvarado  Velez. 
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along  in  its  construction  and  scheduled  to  be 
completed  about  2  years  from  now. 

I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  today  in  corn- 
memorating  the  fortunate  cut  into  Gholson  Hill 
that  William  Shiriey  decided  to  make  in  May 
1888.  That  cut  brought  100  years  of  prosperity 
for  the  people  of  Maury  County,  TN,  and  100 
years  of  usefijl  products  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  MAURY  COUNTY.  TN,  PHOS- 
PHATE INDUSTRY:  FEEDING 
FAMILIES  FOR  100  YEARS 

HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years  ago 
this  month,  a  24-year-old  stonecutter  named 
William  N.  Shiriey  took  a  tip  from  a  geologist 
and  cut  into  some  rock  not  far  from  his  home 
in  Maury  County,  TN.  It  was  a  fortunate  cut, 
one  that  is  still  bringing  benefits  to  the  people 
of  Maury  County. 

Mr.  Shiriey  discovered  a  large  deposit  of 
phosphate  rock,  which  in  its  refined  forms  has 
fertilized  crops,  helped  get  clothes  whiter  than 
white,  and  provided  nutritional  benefits  to  mil- 
lions all  over  the  United  States. 

Most  important  for  my  congressional  district 
in  middle  Tennessee,  income  from  Maury 
County  phosphates  has  fed  tens  of  thousands 
of  families  during  the  century  since  its  discov- 
ery. Today,  the  phosphate  mining  and  refining 
industry  is  estimated  to  be  responsible  for 
some  4,000  jobs  in  Maury  County. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  little 
Maury  County  town  of  Mount  Pleasant  was 
known  as  the  Phosphate  Capital  of  the  Worid. 
There  were  6,000  rock-cutting  miners,  and 
many  thousands  of  others  whose  livings  came 
from  the  phosphates. 

The  mining  brought  $1  %  million  a  year  in 
turn  of  the  century  dollars  to  the  area.  The 
supply  seemed  inexhaustible. 

After  100  years,  the  mining  of  this  "white 
gold"  had  fallen  from  its  peaks,  although  it  is 
now  holding  its  own.  The  economy  of  middle 
Tennessee  has  diversified  ft^om  mining  and 
agriculture  to  include  all  kinds  of  service  and 
manufacturing  industries. 

The  vitality  of  this  region  is  clearty  illustrated 
in  a  different  kind  of  groundbreaking  that  is 
going  on  a  few  miles  ft-om  where  William  Shir- 
ley discovered  phosphorus.  That  is  at  the 
huge  General  Motors  Saturn  plant,  now  well 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  during  the  25th  anniversary  of 
National  Police  Week,  to  recognize  and  pay 
tribute  to  those  public  servants  who  every 
hour  of  every  day  risk  their  lives — our  Nation's 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Once  a  year  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  those  who  keep  our  cities  and  towns 
safe  for  us,  our  children,  and  our  families.  It  is 
a  service  we  could  not  possibly  live  without, 
yet  one  we  often  take  for  granted.  Daily,  offi- 
cers are  laying  their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect 
us  from  theft,  murder,  drugs,  and  assault. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  theirs  is  a 
constant  duty.  Unfortunately,  this  unending 
service  often  proves  fatal.  One  law  enforce- 
ment officer  dies  every  57  hours  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  last  10  years,  590,000  have  been 
assaulted,  204,000  injured,  and  100,000  killed. 
To  honor  those  who  have  sacrified  their  lives. 
Congress  has  designated  May  15  as  "Peace 
Officers  Memorial  Day."  In  conjunction  with 
that  day,  my  colleagues  and  I  authorized  the 
constructicn  of  the  National  Peace  Officers 
Memorial,  a  project  which  is  now  well  under 
way.  This  is  only  a  small  token  of  our  appre- 
ciation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  those  officers  through- 
out the  United  States,  especially  in  West  Vir- 
ginia who  work  daily  to  make  this  country  a 
safer  place  for  us  all. 


McMILLEN  URGES  CLOSURE  OF 
FADA  [FEDERAL  ASSET  DISPO- 
SITION ASSOCIATION] 

HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  biaryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  together  with  Paul  Kanjorski  and  a 
majority  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  on  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  close  the  beleaguered  Federal 
Asset  Disposition  Association.  Our  bill  culmi- 
nates and  follows  on  disclosure  of  a  7-month 
House  Banking  Committee  investigative  report 
concluding  this  Federal  agency  has  become  a 
"bloated,  insolvent"  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  cut  our  losses  and 
return  asset  disposition  to  the  private  sector 
where  it  belongs.  This  bill,  cosponsored  by  the 
chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Banking  Committee,  abandons  the  ill- 
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fated  FADA  experiment,  begun  in  1985.  The 
bill  returns  responsitjility  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  [FSLICJ 
and  the  private  sector  for  the  handling  of  the 
massive  caseload  of  troubled  S&Ls  across  the 
country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions,  I  be- 
lieve the  FADA  experiment  has  proved  a 
costly  and  unnecessary  failure.  The  condu- 
sk>ns  of  the  Banking  Committee's  7-month  in- 
vestigation are  inescapable. 

Management  and  sale  of  the  growing  inven- 
tory of  shopping  centers,  condominiums,  and 
ottier  property  the  Government  has  inherited 
from  failed  savings  and  loans,  under  our  bill, 
would  be  handled  by  FSLIC  and  the  private 
sector. 

Originally  FADA  was  expected  to  act  as  a 
relatively  small  group  of  highly  skilled  real 
estate  worttout  professionals  who  would  act 
as  FSLIC's  master  conb^actor/ advisor.  That 
hasn't  happened.  FADA  has  spent  the  $25 
milton  Federal  seed  money  and  ended  1987 
$15  millton  in  the  red.  FADA  also  has  charged 
the  FSLIC  insurance  fund  $70  million  in  man- 
agement fees  and  costs. 

Duplication,  waste,  conflicts  of  interests,  ex- 
orbitant expenses,  and  institutional  confusion 
characterize  FADA's  operations  as  detailed  in 
the  House  Banking  Committee's  investigative 
report.  Our  bill  would  dissolve  FADA's  bloated 
bureaucracy  and  merge  its  operations  into 
FSLIC.  As  it  is,  FSLIC  is  not  getting  its 
money's  worth. 

A  Federal  audit  to  be  released  shortly  is  ex- 
pected to  show  that  the  FSLIC  fund  which  in- 
sures deposits  at  savings  and  loans  faces  li- 
abilities of  as  much  as  $1 1  to  $13  billion  more 
than  its  assets  at  the  end  of  1987. 

This  bill,  in  revised  version  is  expected  to 
be  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  House 
Banking  Committee's  Glass-Steagall  reform 
legislation  in  subcommittee  markup  later  this 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank  Board  having  failed 
to  terminate  FADA  voluntarily,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country's  depositors.  Congress  must  do 
the  job  for  them.  I  find  it  especially  ironic  that 
the  one  agency  created  during  the  past  7 
years  by  the  Reagan  administi^ation  which  ad- 
vocates privatization  and  ardently  seeks  to 
curtail  wasteful  Government  is  FADA. 


JIMMY  TOWNSEND 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  today  to  inti-oduce  you 
to  a  good  friend  of  mine.  His  name  is  Jimmy 
Townsend.  By  birth  and  by  choice,  he  lives  in 
the  mountains  of  the  ninth  distict  of  Georgia 
near  the  beginning  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

I  ask  for  the  privilege  to  recognize  Jimmy 
Townsend  today  along  with  many  friends,  in- 
cluding former  President  Jimmy  Carter  and  his 
wife  Rosalynn,  and  relatives,  who  are  gather- 
ing in  the  Pickens  County  Library  in  Jasper  to 
honor  him.  They're  honoring  Jimmy  today,  be- 
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shared  his  love  of  the 

its  numerous  stories,  many  of 

through    his    hundreds    of 

co|jmns  and  three  books,  a  fourth 

later  this  year.  Personally,  I've 

apprefciate  his  unique  storytelling  abil- 

ei  ijoyed  each  of  his  books. 

for  Jimmy  Townsend  goes  far 
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has  many  famous  friends,  he 
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m  proud  to  be  one  of 

Townse^d's  frierKJs,  and  I'm  glad  I  can 


MR.  SPEAI  :ER,  WE'VE  BEEN  HAD 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18.  1988 

Mr.  BROOK  FIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we've 
been  had  on  t^  9  Contras 

Last  March  29  the  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  packige  that  Included  S17.7  million 
in  humanltariar  relief  for  the  NIcaraguan  free- 
dom fighters.  V  Within  days,  It  was  approved  by 
a  large  margin  in  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

This  packag^  was  designed  to  support  the 
peace  agreerrient  between  the  NIcaraguan 
democratic  res  stance  and  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment of  Ni  aragua  known  as  the  Sapoa 
Agreement.  Si$  ned  by  the  two  sides  on  March 
23,  the  Sapoa  Agreement  established  an  in- 
terim cease-fir  i  and  pledged  the  parties  to 
continue  nego  iations  for  a  definitive  cease- 
fire. 


amnesty  for  th« 
nistas  were  to 


The  agreement  also  specifically  provided 
that  the  resistance  would  be  "guarantee[d] 

supplies".  This  was  to  be  "ex- 
clusively humaliitarian  aid  channeled  through 
neutral  organizi  itions". 
The  Nicaragjan  Government  agreed  with 

x>t  only  to  continue  the  dialog 
and  negotiator  s,  but  to  take  steps  toward  de- 
mocratization that  would  set  the  stage  for  an 

rebels.  Specifically,  the  Sandi- 
"guarantee  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  expression,  as  contemplated  in  the 
Esquipulas  II  accord"  signed  earlier  by  the 
Central  Americi  in  heads  of  state. 

made  it  clear  that  the  Sandi- 
nista govemnK  nt  has  no  intention  of  comply- 
ing with  its  obi  gations  under  either  Sapoa  or 
Esquipulas  II  agreements.  The  NIcaraguan 
Government  hi  s  been  dragging  its  feet  on  ne- 
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gotiating  a  definitive  cease-fire.  It  has  en- 
gaged In  constant  threats  against  the  resist- 
ance. It  has  further  retreated  from  democracy 
by  fiarassing  its  internal  opposition.  Including 
the  press,  opposition  parties  and  labor  unions. 
By  delaying  agreement  on  the  definitive 
cease-fire  and  refusing  to  agree  on  the  selec- 
tion of  the  neutral  delivery  agent  for  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  the  resistance  envisioned  in  the 
Sapoa  Agreement,  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
able  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  food  and  other 
critically  needed  relief  supplies.  Contra  units  in 
the  field  are  suffering  greatly,  and  many  are 
leaving  the  country  for  camps  outskle.  Mean- 
while, the  Sandinistas  have  attempted  to  ex- 
ploit the  pressure  created  by  the  negotiations 
and  the  deteriorating  conditions,  which  have 
naturally  led  to  divisions  in  the  resistance 
leadership. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development, 
which  was  designated  to  administer  the  hu- 
manitarian assistance  program,  ultimately  de- 
cided to  provide  food  and  other  relief  supplies 
to  resistance  forces  located  outside  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  doing  so  under  close  supervision  and 
with  detailed  inspection  by  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

More  recently,  the  Agency  decided  to  pro- 
vide NIcaraguan  currency  to  the  resistance 
outside  Nicaragua,  in  hopes  that  the  money 
could  be  carried  within  Nicaragua  to  purchase 
critically  needed  supplies.  This  can  at  t>est  be 
a  partial  and  temporary  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
which  the  resistance  forces  in  the  field  find 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5  Secretary  Shultz 
met  with  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  Secretary  said  when  asked  about 
this  situation,  "we've  been  had."  Obviously 
deeply  disturbed,  the  Secretary  indicated  that 
he  couldn't  believe  that  the  Congress  intend- 
ed to  allow  the  Sandinistas  to  control  the  re- 
ceipt of  U.S.  assistance  by  the  democratic  re- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  indeed  been  had.  It  is 
essential  that  Congress  indicate  at  this  time 
that  it  will  tolerate  no  further  delay  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  vitally  needed  relief  supplies  to  the  re- 
sistance forces  inside  Nicaragua.  It  Is  also  es- 
sential that  Congress  send  a  clear  signal  to 
the  government  in  Managua  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  tolerance  of  the  United  States  to 
its  repressive  actions  against  the  political  op- 
position and  bad  faith  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  resistance. 

I  ask  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  informa- 
tive article  on  the  attitude  of  the  Sandinistas 
which  appeared  on  May  16,  1988  in  the  New 
York  Times. 
A  Tougher  Stand  On  the  Opposition— New 

Curbs    on    the    Press— Regime    Resists 

Strikers,  Ends  Miskito  Talks  and  Press- 
es Contras  With  Threats 

(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 

Managua,  Nicaragua,  May  15— Apparently 
convinced  that  the  Contra  guerrilla  army  is 
collapsing,  the  Sandinista  Government  is 
taking  a  new  and  harder  line  against  opposi- 
tion groups  in  the  country. 

On  Saturday,  the  Government  imposed 
new  restrictions  on  the  opposition  press.  At 
the  same  time,  officials  rejected  what  they 
called  absurd  proposals  from  the  Miskito 
Indian  leader,  Brooklyn  Rivera,  ending  five 
days  of  talks. 

While  those  steps  were  being  taken  in  Ma- 
nagua, the  Defense  Minister,  Oen.  Hum- 
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berto  Ortega  Saavedra,  told  an  audience 
near  the  northern  village  of  Pueblo  Nuevo 
that  if  the  Contras  did  not  agree  to  peace 
terms  soon.  Sandinista  forces  would  carry 
out  "actions  on  a  scale  never  before  seen  in 
this  war." 

resistance  to  strikers 
Govenmient  officials  have  also  refused  to 
meet  demands  of  striking  construction 
workers  and  auto  mechanics,  and  they  have 
taken  no  steps  to  renew  the  "national  dia- 
logue" among  political  parties  that  broke 
down  last  month. 

[The  White  House  had  no  official  com- 
ment today  on  the  Sandinistas  actions,  but 
a  senior  Administration  official  said  they 
were  part  of  a  continuing  pattern  of  activi- 
ties aimed  at  testing  the  reaction  of  Con- 
gress. 

["They  want  to  see  how  far  they  can  go 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  says  stop,"  the  of- 
ficial said.  He  added  that  if  the  Sandinistas 
attacked  the  Contra  forces,  "it  will  raise  the 
question  of  the  additional  military  aid."] 

NO  REASON  TO  COMPROMISE 

"The  infighting  among  the  Contras  is 
happening  at  the  worst  possible  moment", 
said  Luis  Sanchez  Sancho.  a  leader  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  "The  Sandinistas  see  the 
Contras  falling  apart,  and  they  see  the 
United  States  not  disposed  to  help  them. 
They  feel  that  they  now  control  the  situa- 
tion which  means  there's  no  reason  to  com- 
promise on  anything." 

The  Miskito  ret)els,  who  say  they  seek  rec- 
ognition of  'historic  rights"  and  not  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  arrived  in 
Managua  this  week  optimistic  that  they 
would  come  away  with  a  peace  agreement. 

"We  had  made  progress  in  the  first  two 
rounds,  but  this  time  we  found  the  Govern- 
ment tougher  than  ever  before,"  Mr.  Rivera 
said.  "They  even  withdrew  some  points  that 
we  thought  were  already  agreed." 

One  of  the  Govenmient  negotiators,  Jos6 
GonziUez,  who  is  the  senior  Sandinista  mili- 
tary officer  in  the  Indian  region,  accused 
the  Miskito  delegates  of  "ethnocentrism 
and  ethno-i>opulism."  He  said  they  were 
seeking  to  exaggerate  ethnic  differences 
among  Nicaraguans. 

A  few  hours  after  talks  with  Indian  lead- 
ers colla[>sed.  major  new  restrictions  on 
press  freedom  were  imposed  by  the  Interior 
Ministry.  They  marked  the  end  of  the 
three-month  period  during  which  opposition 
press  outlets  were  permitted  to  attack  the 
Government  as  strongly  as  they  pleased. 

The  director  of  the  Interior  Ministry's 
press  office.  Lieut.  Lisette  Torres,  sum- 
moned directors  of  the  leading  non-Sandi- 
nista  radio  news  programs  and  told  them 
they  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  insult 
Government  leaders  or  freely  report  on 
military  recuitment  campaigns.  The  draft 
has  been  stepped  up  in  recent  weeks,  with 
recruiters  dressed  in  civUian  clothes  fanning 
through  the  coutryside  to  capture  young 
people  avoiding  military  service. 

The  pro-Sandinista  newspaper  Nuevo 
Diario  charged  the  opposition  press  with 
"lacking  respect  for  constituted  authorities 
and  even  calling  for  social  disobedience." 

A  PXTNCHING  INCIDENT 

Vigorous  criticism  of  the  Government  has 
been  the  rule  on  many  radio  news  programs 
in  rcent  weeks,  and  Interior  Minister  Tomis 
Borge  has  apparently  decided  it  cannot  be 
tolerated.  In  a  bizarre  episode  two  weeks 
ago,  he  called  the  country's  best-known 
radio  news  director,  Jose  CastlUo  Osejo.  to 
his  home  and  began  punching  him,  shouting 


that  his  program  were  inciting  violence  and 
insurrection. 

Nuevo  Diario  reported  that  the  new  re- 
strictions "will  apply  to  both  radio  and  the 
written  press." 

In  the  cease-fire  agreement  signed  with 
the  contras  on  March  23  in  the  vUlage  of 
Sapo&,  the  Sandinistas  agreed  to  permit 
"uiu-estricted  freedom  of  expression." 

"We  are  going  backward."  Ignacio  Briones 
Torres,  news  director  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic radio  station,  said  in  an  Interview  today. 
"The  Interior  Ministry  has  told  us  we  can't 
use  the  words  'recruiter'  or  'recruitment'  to 
talk  about  the  draft,  and  we  can't  use  the 
term  'economic  crisis.'  We  were  practically 
given  a  dictionary  of  terms  not  to  use." 

UPSET  BY  strike  REPORTING 

Government  officials  have  l>een  particu- 
larly upset  by  news  coverage  of  growing 
labor  unrest.  More  than  30  people  were  ar- 
rested this  month  for  trying  to  demonstrate 
support  for  construction  workers  engaged  in 
a  hunger  strike  protesting  low  wages.  The 
hunger  strike  ended  after  10  days,  but  sever- 
al other  labor  protests  are  being  planned. 

Inflation  has  reduced  workers'  purchasing 
power  by  more  than  two-thirds  since  a  new 
currency  was  introduced  In  February.  Even 
the  official  Sandinista  newspaper  Barricada, 
in  a  front-page  report  Friday,  said  workers 
in  Managua  were  insisting  that  "salaries  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  upward 
trend  of  prices."  But  the  Government  has 
shown  no  willingness  to  permit  wage  in- 
creases, and  Sandinista  officials  have  de- 
nounced labor  protesters  as  traitors. 

Leaders  of  opposition  parties  are  pressing 
the  Government  to  ease  its  stance  against 
dissident  trade  unions  and  to  support 
changes  in  the  Constitution  that  would  es- 
tablish an  independent  judiciary  and  a  non- 
partisan electoral  commission.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  Friday,  they  said  the  SandinU- 
tas  "have  not  been  serious  about  dialogue." 

"On  the  contrary,  tensions  are  rising  be- 
cause of  Increased  Government  repression." 
the  statement  said. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  NEW  TALKS 

The  Government  has  said  it  is  willing  to 
hold  another  round  of  talks  with  contra 
leaders,  but  only  under  conditions  the  con- 
tras have  said  they  will  not  accept.  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Victor  Hugo  Tinoco  Is  to 
travel  to  Miami  Monday  carrying  a  proposal 
for  three  days  of  talks  beginning  May  25. 

The  contras  have  said  they  will  come  to 
Managua  only  if  they  are  permitted  free- 
dom of  movement  here,  but  today  General 
Ortega  said  that  would  be  impossible.  He 
also  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  holding  the 
talks  in  another  country. 

President  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  the 
general's  older  brother,  said  in  a  recent 
speech  that  talks  with  the  contras  would 
have  a  limited  agenda. 

"They  think  we  are  willing  to  discuss  If 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  revolutionary  process 
here,"  President  Ortega  said.  "That  Is  not 
up  for  discussion.  What  we  are  discussing  is 
how  the  mercenary  forces,  who  are  already 
defeated,  can  lay  down  their  weapons." 

"They  should  be  grateful  that  we  are  not 
offering  them  the  guillotine  or  the  firing 
squad,  which  Is  what  they  deserve,"  he  said. 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  WEEK 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1988 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  28  through  December  2,  1988,  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education  Week,"  and 
to  call  upon  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  duly  recognize  this  week.  I  hope  to  bring  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  vocational-techni- 
cal education  to  our  youth  and  Nation. 

Vocational  education  has  a  significant  role 
in  educating  our  children  today;  a  role  whk:h 
has  often  been  misunderstood  by  many.  His- 
torically, vocational  education  has  prepared 
our  young  people  for  work.  That  task  has 
taken  on  a  new  dimension  in  today's  highly 
specialized  and  complex  worid.  The  need  for 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  of  our  youth  has  increased 
exponentially. 

Many  students  are  realizing  the  importance 
of  vocational  education  as  a  supplementary 
formula  for  achieving  success.  In  fact,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  high  school  students  un- 
dertake a  vocational  cuniculum  and  continue 
to  pursue  post-secondary  programs  quite  suc- 
cessfully. Enrollment  in  vocational-technical 
education  programs  at  the  secondary  and 
post-secondary  levels  has  increased  dramati- 
cally. 

Nearly  42  percent  of  today's  vocational 
graduates  hold  jobs  related  to  their  training. 
Graduates  of  vocational  programs  experience 
shorter  periods  of  unemployment,  spend  more 
time  in  the  labor  market,  and  usually  earn  a 
higher  salary  than  nonvocational  graduates  of 
equal  background.  Many  of  these  graduates 
become  productive,  gainfully  employed  adults 
in  our  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vocational  and  academic  train- 
ing coupled  together  will  produce  well-round- 
ed individuals  who  are  not  only  considered 
skilled  by  the  labor  market  but  innovative  as 
well.  This  training  can  provide  America's 
future  workers  and  business  leaders  with  the 
ability  to  increase  productivity  and  to  competi- 
tively participate  in  the  worid  market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  bringing 
attention  to  the  significance  and  value  of  vo- 
cational-technical education  by  cosponsoring 
"Vocational-Technical  Education  Week." 


THE  PRIVATE  WAR  OF  OLLIE 
AND  JIM 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1988 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  following  article,  "The 
Private  War  of  OIlie  and  Jim,"  was  written  by 
Robert  Timberg,  a  U.S.  Naval  Academy  gradu- 
ate who  is  a  decorated  Marine  infantry  officer 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  about  two 
other  Naval  Academy  graduates  who  are 
decorated  Marine  infantry  officer  veterans  of 
Vietnam— Oliver  North  and  James  Webb. 
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The  article  has  something  very  important  to 
say  about  the  Vietnam  experience  and  the 
Vietnam  generation.  This  is  partkxilarty  signifi- 
cant as  the  nrwn  and  women  who  served 
there  move  into  policymaking  positions  in 
Government,  the  armed  services,  business 
and  the  professions. 

Mr.  Timberg  is  the  White  House  corre- 
spondent for  ttte  Baltimore  Sun.  In  providing 
these  insights  into  a  generation  so  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  Vietnam  war,  Mr.  Timberg  con- 
tinues the  distinguished  service  to  his  country 
that  was  begun  in  that  very  same  war. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Private  War  of  Ollie  and  Jim 
(By  Rot)ert  Timberg) 
Jim  Webb  has  a  problem.  The  problem  Is 
Ollle  North,  his  Naval  Academy  classmate. 
It  is  March  1967  and  North  stands  between 
Webb  and  the  147-pound  brigade  boxing 
championship  he  has  coveted  for  three 
years.  Boxing  has  a  mystical  hold  on  Webb. 
He  Is,  and  he  has  done  nothing  since  to 
cause  anyone  to  doubt  it,  a  warrior,  the 
scion  of  warriors,  an  American  samurai  for 
whom  the  ultimate  test  is  combat.  He  start- 
ed boxing  at  eight  or  nine  In  England, 
where  his  father,  a  U.S.  Air  Force  officer, 
was  attached  to  the  RAF.  At  fourteen,  he 
t>egan  fighting  under  the  lights  at  tourna- 
ments—Junior Gloves.  Golden  Gloves— and 
boxing  smokers  throughout  the  Midwest. 
By  the  time  he  hit  the  Academy,  he  had 
fought  thirty,  maybe  forty  times.  "Nothing 
builds  courage  like  boxing."  he  tells  his 
roommate.  John  McKee.  "In  the  ring, 
you're  on  your  own,  just  you  and  the  other 
guy,"  he  tells  his  younger  brother,  Gary. 

This  time,  though,  the  other  guy  limps 
and  wears  a  knee  brace,  the  result  of  a  car 
accident  late  In  his  plebe  year.  Forget  the 
Academy,  the  doctors  told  North  when  they 
shipped  him  home  to  recuperate,  you  may 
never  walk  again.  But  North  rolled  back  in 
the  following  summer,  starting  over  as  a 
freshman  in  Webb's  class.  Now  two  years 
and  two  Itnee  operations  later,  he's  fought 
his  way  Into  the  finals. 

Webb  Is  pretty  sure  he  can  beat  North, 
though  he's  not  too  thrilled  about  taking  on 
somebody  who  sometimes  collapses  to  the 
deck  of  Bancroft  Hall,  the  huge  midship- 
man dormitory,  his  legs  simply  giving  way 
beneath  him.  Then  the  word  starts  going 
around  that  North's  only  chance  to  get  past 
the  Marines'  physical  evaluation  board  is  to 
beat  Webb,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
Marine  Corps-bound  midshipman.  Guys 
even  tell  Webb  that  North  has  a  steel  plate 
In  his  head,  which,  as  it  happens.  Is  not  true 
but  who  the  hell  knows  with  North.  Some- 
body even  says  Jimmy,  you  hit  Ollie  in  the 
head,  you're  goima  kill  him.  Webb  also  no- 
tices something  new  and  disturbing  at 
boxing  practice.  Coach  Emerson  Smith,  who 
usually  drills  the  whole  team  and  leaves  In- 
dividual instruction  to  his  assistants,  is  In 
the  ring,  working  with  North  on  techniques 
to  use  against  southpaws  like  Webb. 

One  day  before  the  fight,  the  coach  fin- 
ishes with  North  and  climbs  through  the 
ropes.  Webb  is  standing  there,  hands  on  his 
hips,  glaring.  "What  about  me.  Coach?"  he 
says.  "What  are  you  going  to  teach  me 
about  Ollle?"  Smith  puts  his  arm  around 
Webb.  "Jimmy,  this  Is  just  a  protective 
measure,"  he  says.  "I'm  just  trying  to  get 
the  bout  even." 

On  fight  night,  two  thousand  midshipmen 
are  In  a  lather.  The  fighters  wear  the  Navy 
colors.  Webb  in  blue,  North  In  gold.  The  beU 
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named  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Suddenly 
he  was  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  embat- 
tled North's  chain  of  command.  In  military 
parlance,  he  was  now  the  reviewing  author- 
ity for  whatever  the  Navy  might  have  in 
store  for  North.  "Anything  that  happens  to 
Ollie  comes  to  my  desk,"  Webb  sourly  told 
acquaintances.  The  coolness,  it  seemed,  was 
mutual.  A  Marine  friend  remembers  that 
when  he  mentioned  to  North  back  in  1983 
that  Jim  Webb  had  Just  been  sworn  in  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  North  had 
abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

As  it  happened,  my  background  was  simi- 
lar to  Webb's  and  North's— Naval  Academy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  Vietnam— and  in  those 
early  days  of  Iran-contra,  I  picked  up  a  fa- 
miliar and  troubling  aroma.  Others  saw 
greed,  naked  ambition,  abuse  of  authority,  a 
breathtaking  disdain  for  Congress  and  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  I  saw  those  things,  too, 
but  what  I  smelled  was  cordite,   burning 

,  the  disinfectant  odor  of  hospitals. 

And  somehow,  it  seemed,  the  Academy  was 
mixed  up  in  this.  North's  immediate  superi- 
ors. National  Security  Advisers  Bud  McFar- 
lane  and  John  Poindexter,  were  Annapolis 
men.  McFarlane  a  Marine  as  well.  As  the  bi- 
zarre tale  unfolded  and  blossomed  into  the 
gravest  constitutional  crisis  in  a  decade.  I 
kept  picking  up  echoes  of  Vietnam  and  an 
ever  more  insistent  refrain— Ollie.  Bud,  and 
John.  I  remember  thinking  that  Iran-contra 
was  at  least  in  part  the  bill  for  Vietnam  fi- 
nally coming  due.  Although  Webb  had  abso- 
lutely no  role  in  Iran-contra,  I  put  him  In 
the  mix  because  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
anger  and  bitterness  that  infuse  his  novels 
might  help  explain  North  and  the  others  I 
searched  his  books  for  clues.  I  found  a  piece 
of  the  puzzle  In  Fields  of  Rre.  At  one  point, 
the  Webb-like  platoon  commander,  Robert 
E.  Lee  Hodges  Jr.,  pinned  down  In  a  rice 
paddy,  reacts  bitterly  to  orders  from  those 
he  sees  as  living  a  pampered  life  In  the  rear. 

" 'em.   Just   'em,"   he  says. 

" everybody   who   doesn't   come   out 

here  and  do  this." 

Webb  and  North  are  not  friends.  They 
had  a  rivalry  back  at  Annapolis,  and  their 
careers  have  touched  at  various  points  since 
then.  There  are  vast  differences  in  personal- 
ity, but  there  are  some  remarkably  similar 
strains  as  well.  In  a  way,  though  neither 
would  be  comfortable  with  this  character- 
ization, they  are  secret-sharers,  men  whose 
experiences  at  Annapolis,  in  Vietnam  and  its 
aftermath,  illuminate  a  generation,  or 
rather  a  segment  of  a  generation— those 
who  went— that  today  is  seating  itself  at  the 
table  of  national  political  power  alongside 
their  old  tormentors,  the  battle-scarred  vet- 
erans of  the  antiwar  movement. 

Milt  Copulos,  a  friend  of  Webb's  who 
spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  hospital 
and  received  last  rites  seven  times  as  a 
result  of  his  Vietnam  service,  put  it  this 
way:  "There's  a  wall  ten  miles  high  and  fifty 
miles  thick  between  those  of  us  who  went 
and  those  who  didn't,  and  that  wall  is  never 
going  to  come  down." 

Someone  once  described  the  Naval  Acade- 
my as  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
they  take  away  the  basic  rights  of  man  and 
give  them  back  to  you  one  by  one  as  privi- 
leges. But  It  Is  also  something  more,  a  place 
of  pride  and  honor  that  over  its  142-year 
history  has  turned  out  some  of  the  nation's 
finest  and  most  heroic  combat  leaders, 
among  them  James  Henry  Webb  Jr.  and 
Oliver  Laurence  North. 

The  Imprecise  process  of  molding  leaders 
starts  In  early  summer  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Incoming  class  and  the  beginning  of 
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that  anachronism  known  as  plebe  year.  Its 
purpose  is  to  weed  out  freshmen  who  are 
not  up  to  the  rigors  of  military  life.  The 
plebe  system  Is  messy,  often  sophomoric,  at 
times  vulnerable  to  abuse.  Some  good  men 
quit;  nearly  everyone  considers  it  at  least 
once.  The  price  is  high:  your  youth,  at  times 
It  seems  your  soul,  for  a  slogan— Duty, 
honor,  country. 

The  plebe's  bible  Is  a  pocket-size  hand- 
book called  Reef  Points.  It  contains  nearly 
three  hundred  pages  of  naval  lore  that  new 
midshipmen  are  expected  to  master.  If  an 
upperclassman  asks  a  plebe  how  long  he's 
been  in  the  Navy,  for  example,  it  is  not  a 
conversational  gambit  and  allows  for  only  a 
single  rapid-fire  response:  "All  me  bloomin' 
life,  sir!  Me  mother  was  a  mermaid,  me 
father  was  King  Neptune.  I  was  bom  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  and  rocked  In  the  cradle  of 
the  deep.  Seaweed  and  barnacles  are  me 
clothes.  Every  tooth  in  me  head  is  a  marlln- 
spike;  the  hair  on  me  head  is  hemp.  Every 
bone  in  me  body  is  a  spar,  and  when  I  spits, 
I  spits  tar!  I'se  hard,  I  is,  I  am,  I  are!"  That 
question,  and  others  of  equal  intellectual 
poignancy,  are  normally  asked  at  meals, 
which  plebes  in  North  and  Webb's  day  ate 
braced  up  on  the  forward  two  inches  of 
their  chairs. 

Just  about  the  time  they  cut  off  your 
hair— In  other  words  within  an  hour  or  so  of 
reporting  to  Bancroft  Hall— you  get  an  In- 
spirational pamphlet  called  "A  Message  to 
Garcia."  As  I  remember  the  story,  President 
McKlnley  in  1898  dispatched  a  young  naval 
lieutenant  named  Rowan  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage to  a  Cuban  general  named  Garcia.  The 
next  thing  McKinley  heard  was  that  Garcia 
had  gotten  the  message.  Rowan  hadn't 
bothered  McKinley  with  questions  about 
how  to  do  it  or,  as  I  recall,  even  asked  who 
Garcia  was.  If  the  details  are  hazy,  the 
theme  isn't.  You  don't  hem  and  haw  and 
talk  the  job  to  death.  You  just  do  it  and 
report  back  when  it's  done.  This  credo- 
echoed  in  Oliver  North's  declaration  at  the 
contra  hearings  that  he  would  salute  smart- 
ly and  do  whatever  was  asked  of  him— 
formed  the  basis  of  the  academy's  plebe  cur- 
riculum. 

Hazing  was  just  beginning  to  be  cut  back 
when  Webb  and  North  started  at  the  Acade- 
my, but  it  would  be  several  more  years 
before  the  practice  would  be  as  severely  re- 
stricted as  it  Is  today.  Jim  Webb  had  a 
tough  plebe  year.  At  one  evening  meal,  he 
managed  to off  four  seniors,  who  or- 
dered him  back  to  their  room.  There  they 
took  turns  paddling  him  with  a  cricket  bat, 
a  prohibited  practice.  Each  time  a  blow 
landed,  Webb  would  holler  either  "Beat 
Army!"  or  "Harder,  sir!"  Does  it  hurt, 
Webb?  "No,  sir!"  Things  started  to  get 
messy.  Even  the  flrstles  knew  they  had  gone 
too  far,  but  no  one  would  back  down.  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  say  it  hurts,"  one  of  them 
said.  "Harder,  sir!"  yelled  Webb.  Finally, 
one  broke  the  paddle  on  Webb's  ass.  "Get 
out  of  here,  Webb,"  he  said.  "Ay,  ay.  sir!" 
Webb  shouted,  racing  from  the  room.  Back 
In  his  own  room,  Webb  ran  Into  the  closet  so 
his  roommates  couldn't  see  him,  pulled  a 
laundry  bag  over  his  head,  and  cried  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Looldng  back,  he  said  he  took 
great  strength  from  the  experience.  He  had 
been  tested  and  had  survived.  He  displayed 
no  bitterness;  but  he  rattled  off  the  names 
of  the  four  f irsties  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, as  If  he  were  reading  from  a  list. 

Earlier,  during  summer  training,  Webb 
was  being  run  by  a  second  classman  headed 
for  the  Marine  Corps.  A  couple  of  hours 
before  Webb  was  to  take  on  a  bruiser  nick- 


named "Louie,  Louie,"  the  second  classman 
asked  Webb  if  he  was  going  to  win.  "Yes, 

sir."  Webb  replied.  "Bet  your  ?"  the 

second  classman  said,  meaning  if  Webb  was 
wrong,  the  second  classman  could  "take  his 

,"  that  is,  whack  it  with  the  large, 

heavy  atlas  issued  to  all  midshipmen.  "Yes, 

sir!"  Webb  replied.  "Okay,  Webb,  your 

against  mine,"  said  the  second  classman. 
"Louie,  Louie"  broke  Webb's  jaw,  but  Webb 
rallied  and  won  the  fight.  The  second  class- 
man was  waiting  for  Webb  In  his  room.  "I'll 
give  you  a  choice,  Webb,"  he  said.   "My 

or  my  spoon."  Spooning,  or  shaldng 

hands  with  a  plebe,  meant  that  an  upper- 
classman not  only  would  never  haze  a  plebe 
again,  but  that  he  would  be  his  friend,  often 
his  protector.  At  that  point  In  plebe  year, 
spooning  was  luiheard  of  and  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  second  classman  extended  his 

hand.  "What'll  it  be.  Webb,  my or  my 

spoon?"  he  asked.  "I  want  your .  sir," 

replied  Webb,  reaching  for  the  atlas. 

Ollie  North  wanted  to  be  a  Marine  from 
the  day  he  entered  the  Academy,  so  every- 
one sort  of  understands  the  story  of  his 
medical  records.  Classmate  Rich  Petrlno  re- 
called In  an  op-ed  piece  that  late  one  night 
he  came  upon  North,  who  said  he  had  been 
sanitizing  his  medical  file  so  that  his  luiee 
problems  wouldn't  hamper  his  chances  of 
getting  into  the  Marines.  North  defenders 
were  angered  by  Petrlno's  piece.  At  the 
same  time,  a  number  of  those  I  talked  to  be- 
lieved he  had  done  it  or  something  like  it. 
No  one  exactly  condemned  him  for  It  either, 
but  several  pointed  to  the  incident  as  an  ex- 
ample both  of  North's  unpredictability  and 
his  determination.  John  Sinclair,  one  of 
North's  roommates,  recalled  something  a 
friend  said  on  graduation  day,  1968:  "Ollle's 
going  to  be  in  the  news  twenty  years  from 
now.  He's  either  going  to  do  something 
great  or  he's  going  to  fall  on  his  nose." 

Sinclair  remembers  just  how  bad  Ollie 
North's  knees  were.  "I  can't  tell  you  the 
moxle,  the  guts,  the  pain  he  endured,"  he 
said.  As  Seventh  Company  commander,  a 
limping  North  would  march  his  troops 
through  the  twice-weekly  midshipmen  pa- 
rades. But  just  before  the  parade  grounds, 
somewhere  between  "Company,  left  turn, 
HUH!"  and  the  "Company,  right  turn, 
HUH!"  that  would  take  him  In  front  of  the 
senior  Academy  officers  who  would  have  a 
say  In  whether  he  could  get  Into  the  Marine 
Corps.  North  would  grit  his  teeth  and  the 
limp  would  disappear. 

As  North  and  Webb  struggled  through 
military  rites  of  passage  of  Annapolis, 
events  that  would  define  a  generation  were 
encroaching  on  their  world.  The  Class  of 
1968  entered  the  Academy  In  late  June  1964, 
when  for  many  Americans  Vietnam  was  still 
a  speck  on  the  horizon.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Incident,  LBJ's  pretext  for  starting  the  mas- 
sive U.S.  buildup  In  Vietnam,  occurred  in 
August  of  plebe  summer.  In  the  winter  of 
senior  year,  the  Tet  offensive  took  place. 
Widely  interpreted  at  the  time  as  a  major 
American  defeat,  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  American  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  But  the  protracted  fade  to 
black  took  another  seven  years. 

During  the  four  years  '68  was  at  the  Acad- 
emy, the  social  fabric  of  the  nation  was 
ripped  to  shreds  and  rewoven  in  a  way  that 
North  and  Webb  barely  recognized.  Watts 
burned  during  the  summer  of  1965.  In  April 
1968,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  assassinat- 
ed, and  more  American  cities  went  up  in 
flames.  A  few  months  later,  as  Annapolis 
was  ablaze  with  the  glitter  of  June  Week, 
Roliert  Kennedy  was  gimned  down  In  Los 
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Angeles.  Lyndon  Johnson  announced  in 
March  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election, 
the  victim/p)€rpetrator  of  a  discredited  war 
that  North  and  Webb  were  just  then  getting 
ready  to  fight.  Then  there  was  the  music. 
No  one  had  heard  of  the  Beatles  in  June 
1963,  when  North  entered  the  Academy  the 
first  time.  A  year  later,  when  Webb  arrived, 
they  just  wanted  to  hold  our  hand.  By  1968, 
Sgt  Pepper  a  year  behind  them,  they  wanted 
to  do  it  in  the  road. 

The  Board  went  up  in  the  stately  marble 
rotunda  of  Bancroft  Hall  during  the  Class 
of  1968's  plebe  year.  I  saw  it  a  few  years 
later  when  I  stopped  back  at  the  Academy. 
From  a  distance  it  was  just  a  freestanding 
bulletin  board  with  pictures  of  midshipmen 
on  it.  At  first  I  thought  It  was  the  football 
team. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  Vietnam  jumped  out  at 
us,"  said  Kendell  Pease,  a  North/Webb 
classmate.  "Maybe  not  the  first  three  or 
four  pictures,  but  suddenly  there  was  some- 
one you  knew.  The  Board  was  always  there. 
It  was  the  shadow  in  the  woods,  the  fog  that 
crept  over  the  Academy  until  it  blanketed 
everybody."  Pease  remembers  that  the  pic- 
tures were  senior  photos  from  the  Lucky 
Bag,  the  Academy  yearbook.  "It  wasn't  like 
somebody  you  hadn't  seen  in  two  or  three 
years,  who  maybe  had  grown  a  moustache 
or  something,  or  aged  a  bit.  It  was  the  pic- 
ture of  him  the  last  time  you  saw  him.  And 
he  was  dead." 

On  April  20,  1969,  Webb  won  a  Bronze 
Star  in  the  rice  paddies  of  the  An  Hoa  Basin 
southwest  of  Da  Nang.  Two  days  later,  on 
April  22,  North  won  a  Bronze  Star  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  to  the  north  near  the 
DMZ.  The  following  month.  May,  both 
Webb  and  North  won  Silver  Stars.  If  you're 
keeping  count,  Webb  went  on  to  win  an- 
other Bronze  Star  and  the  Navy  Cross, 
second  only  to  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  among  the  nation's  awards  for  gal- 
lantry in  combat.  Each  was  seriously  wound- 
ed, both  returned  to  action.  Webb  wound  up 
with  two  Purple  Hearts,  North  one.  No  one 
questions  their  courage. 

Father  Jake  LaBoon  remembers  that  "ev- 
erybody knew  who  Ollie  North  and  Jim 
Webb  were,  even  when  they  were  Just 
second  lieutenants.  In  the  Third  Marine  Di- 
vision, the  word  was  that  Ollie  was  the  best 
platoon  commander.  In  the  First  Marine  Di- 
vision, it  was  that  Jim  was  the  best.  They  all 
talked  about  them,  they  talked  about  both 
of  them." 

A  battle-weary  veteran  of  six  months  in 
combat.  Lance  Corporal  Mac  McDowell  was 
hanging  out  with  some  other  Marines  when 
a  chopt>er  landed  on  Henderson  Hill  In  the 
An  Hoa  Basin  and  Webb  came  charging  off 
with  a  bunch  of  other  replacements.  "Get  a 
look  at  the  teeny-bopper  lieutenant,"  Mac 
said  to  his  buddies.  Later  that  day.  Lieuten- 
ant Webb  called  his  new  platoon  together, 
told  them  he  didn't  like  being  there  any 
more  than  they  did,  but  that  they  were 
going  to  have  to  make  the  l>est  of  it.  "Now 
this  is  the  way  it's  going  to  be,"  he  said. 
"Anything  you  say  to  me  I  will  believe.  If 
you  tell  me  the  sky  Is  brown,  I  will  believe 
it."  Webb  paused.  "If  I  ever  find  out  you 
lied  to  me,  you're  dead  meat." 

Mac  McGarvey  was  Webb's  radio  operator 
for  about  two  months.  During  that  time, 
Webb's  platoon  had  fifty-six  men  killed  or 
wounded  as  the  grisly  alchemy  of  war 
turned  replacements  into  statistics  over- 
night. One  night,  Webb  and  McGarvey 
talked  about  a  lot  of  things,  including  faith 
In  God  and  how  they'd  react  If  they  were  se- 
riously wounded.  "Could  you  handle  It?" 
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Webb  asked,  "Yeah,"  said  McGarvey.  The 
next  day  on  patrol,  someone  tripped  a 
booby  trap  and  McGarvey's  right  arm  was 
sheared  off  by  shrapnel.  As  the  corpsman 
worked  on  McGarvey,  Webb  kneeled  over 
him,  tears  etching  streaks  in  the  twenty- 
three-year-old  lieutenant's  dirt-encrusted 
face.  "The  snake  had  reared  its  head, 
struck,  and  for  a  split  second  Jim  was 
human,  he  was  not  a  warrior,"  said  McGar- 
vey. "I  said,  knock  that  off,  sir,  it's 

Just  an  arm."  Webb,  for  reasons  that  must 
have  made  sense  at  the  time,  wrapped 
McGarvey's  severed  arm  in  a  T-shirt  and 
placed  it  on  the  poncho  with  him  as  the  Me- 
devac  chopper  prepared  to  lift  off.  "Maybe 
he  thought  they  could  put  it  back  on,"  said 
McGarvey,  mystified  to  this  day,  "I  remem- 
ber trying  to  pick  it  up.  I  held  on  to  it  all 
the  time  I  was  on  the  chopper,  hoping  it 
was  a  nightmare." 

Dale  Wilson  was  due  to  rotate  in  eleven 
days  when  he  became  a  statistic.  Like  so 
many  of  Webb's  men.  Wilson  was  the  victim 
of  a  body  trap,  apparently  a  500-  or  750- 
pound  American  bomb  recycled  by  the  VC. 
"I  thought  I'd  been  hit  by  napalm  because 
there  was  smoke  coming  off  me,"  Wilson 
said.  "The  sun  was  in  my  eyes,  so  I  tried  to 
cover  my  eyes  with  my  right  hand,  and  my 
hand  fell  off  in  my  face."  He  came  out  of 
his  morphine  stupor  about  7:00  that  night. 
"I  realized  I  had  lost  more  than  I  thought." 
he  said.  He  meant  his  right  arm  and  both 
legs. 

Webb's  medals  attest  to  his  courage  and 
composure  in  combat.  He  is  cited  time  and 
again  for  racing  across  fire-swept  terrain, 
rallying  his  men,  capturing  VC  slnglehand- 
edly,  and  pulling  wounded  troops  to  safety. 
In  one  instance,  he  sustained  fragmentation 
wounds  when  he  pushed  Mac  McDowell 
away  from  a  grenade,  then  used  his  own 
body  to  shield  him  from  the  explosion. 

According  to  the  citation  for  his  Silver 
Star.  Oliver  North's  company  was  partici- 
pating in  an  operation  called  Virginia  Ridge 
In  the  hills  near  the  DMZ  when  it  came 
under  withering  machine-gun  fire.  The  lead 
platoon  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  initial  burst 
of  fire.  Reacting  qulcltly.  North  maneuvered 
his  platoon  through  the  bloodied  ranks  and 
led  it  Into  assault  after  assault,  repeatedly 
exposing  himself  to  hostUe  fire,  "He  was 
hollering  and  raising  hell  at  us,"  said  Ernie 
Tuten,  one  of  North's  machine  gunners. 
"Every  time  we  did  what  he  told  us,  the 
damn  fire  coming  at  us  would  decrease.  You 
know  when  a  guy  knows  what  he's  doing.  It 
took  eight  or  ten  hours  to  take  that  damn 
hill,  and  he  was  In  control  the  whole  damn 
time.  It  was  an  unbelievable  thing.  .  .  .  We 
know  Oliver  North  wasn't  trying  to  cover 
his  sweet  little  ass.  He  put  his  ass  on  the 
line  just  like  the  rest  of  lis,  and  that's  what 
we  respected  most  about  him.  And  all  lieu- 
tenants are  not  like  that." 

North's  ardor  to  supply  the  contras  years 
later  during  periods  wlien  Congress  restrict- 
ed American  aid  had  its  roots  In  Vietnam, 
especially  in  a  piece  of  heaven  called  Mut- 
ter's Ridge.  "The  supply  situation  was  atro- 
cious," said  Ekin  Moore,  a  fellow  platoon 
commander.  "We  were  stripping  the  bodies 
of  our  wounded  and  dead  to  get  canteens,  to 
get  boots  and  ponchos.  In  a  fire  fight,  you'd 
hear,  "Corpsman!  Corpsman!'  then.  'Dibs  on 
the  canteen,  dibs  on  the  boots'.  .  .  .  When 
you're  talking  about  Ollie  North  and  the 
contras,  you  are  talking  about  Ollie  and 
Mutter's  Ridge.  He  knows  what  it  was  like 
not  to  have  beans,  boots,  Band-Aids,  and 
bullets." 
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,"  laughs  Webb.  But,  he  says, 

more  than  bad  advice.  "I  have 

to  run  through  a  wall.  He 

lot  about  leadership.  He  Uught 


mho 


b  other, 
atte  ntion 


era  ty 
sch<ol 


fl  [ht 


.  North,  also  seems  to  have 
on  challenging  authority  and 
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the  conventional  wisdom.  He  does  so  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  so  supremely  self-assured 
that  he  doesn't  think  twice  about  question- 
ing things  that  seem  wrong  to  him.  "Jim 
was  not  a  book  soldier."  said  Mike  Wiley. 
Webb's  company  commander  In  Vietnam. 
"He  was  a  natural  combat  leader  who  was 
not  bound  by  doctrine.  He  never  hesitated 
to  question  an  order,  to  say  maybe  there's  a 
better  wfty." 

As  a  captain  working  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy's  office  after  Vietnam,  Webb  pub- 
lished an  article  that  boldly  questioned  the 
traditional  amphibious  mission  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  its  statutory  reason  for  being, 
and  called  instead  for  its  redesignation  as  a 
force  in  readiness,  prepared  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  any  of  the  world's  trou- 
ble spots.  As  he  knew  it  would,  the  article 
sent  shock  waves  through  the  Marine  estab- 
lishment, always  paranoid  about  being  abol- 
ished and  having  its  mission,  flawed  or  not, 
assumed  by  the  Army.  In  1979.  just  as  the 
Naval  Academy  was  reaping  some  favorable 
post-Vietnam  publicity  for  its  seemingly 
smooth  transition  to  coeducation.  Webb's 
most  controversial  article.  'Women  Can't 
Fight,"  appeared  in  The  Washingtonian 
magazine.  He  maintained  that  a  muddle- 
headed  Congress,  in  ordering  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  other  service  schools  to 
admit  women,  had  diluted  their  mission, 
which  he  saw  first  and  foremost  as  turning 
out  combat  leaders,  a  role  for  which  he  in- 
sisted women  were  monumentally  ill-suited. 
Despite  numerous  midshipman  requests  for 
him  to  speak  at  the  Naval  Academy,  the  ar- 
ticle led  to  his  being  informally  harmed 
from  his  alma  mater.  Of  course,  if  that  arti- 
cle hadn't  done  it,  his  Annapolis-baicd 
second  novel,  which  portrayed  midshipmen 
as  lusty,  often  profane  young  men  and  some 
officers  as  petty  martinets,  would  have.  A 
Sense  of  Honor  was  promptly  banned  from 
the  Academy  bookstore. 

No  one  I  spoke  to.  including  several  people 
who  do  not  particularly  like  him,  seriously 
questioned  Webb's  judgment  (though  quite 
a  few  disagree  with  his  position  on  women 
at  Annapolis).  Many  people,  including  some 
friends,  worry  about  North's.  One  Academy 
classmate  remembers  North  earnestly  insist- 
ing that  the  SovieU  were  anguished  over 
the  United  States'  involvement  in  Vietnam 
because  the  Americans  were  going  to  come 
out  of  the  war  with  a  combat-hardened 
army.  "I  remember  thinking  this  is  the  cra- 
ziest thing  I've  ever  heard,"  the  classmate 
said. 

Years  later,  a  colleague  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  had  this  to  say  about 
North:  "Ollie  is  one  of  those  people  who  will 
speak  to  you  with  equal  energy  and  convic- 
tion and  will  have  a  plan  mapped  out  in  any 
area.  Some  of  his  ideas  and  plans  will  be 
based  on  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  will 
be  really  smart  things  to  do.  Others  will  be 
based  on  no  knowledge  and  will  be  really 
dumb  things  to  do.  But  you  won't  be  able  to 
tell  the  difference  by  listening  to  him  be- 
cause they  will  both  sound  the  same.  And 
unless  you  had  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
area,  you'd  be  convinced  by  him.  .  .  .  He 
knew  Central  America  pretty  well.  He  didn't 
know  anything  about  Iran." 

Don  Moore  recalled  from  Vietnam  days 
North's  uncanny  ability  to  focus  on  his  as- 
signed mission  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  "You  know,  wh-o-o-o-sh,  we're 
not  talking  tuimel  vision,  we're  talking  nee- 
dlepoint vision,  he  was  boresighted,"  Moore 
said.  A  Marine  who  served  on  Okinawa 
under  North  recalled  that  he  blended  his 
dedication  to  duty  with  stimning  attention 
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to  detail.    If  you  look  a .  Ollie  North 

would  criiiqur  you  on  how  you  held  your 

."■  he  said. 

Mill  Copulo.s  pill  il  all  lOBclhor  "If  I  were 
a  hosiaKP  in  Beirut.  I'd  wanl  Ollie  to  come 
after  me.  but  I'd  want  Jim  to  plan  the  oper- 
ation." 

Jim  Webb  and  Ollie  North  saw  the  Ameri- 
can rcireai  from  Vietnam  not  solely  in 
terms  of  lost  comrades  bul  as  the  betrayal 
of  an  ally  as  well.  In  A  Country  Such  as 
This,  one  of  Webb's  major  characters,  a 
former  POW  named  Red  Lesczynski.  says  to 
his  wife  of  the  withdrawal.  'No.  I'll  nether 
gel  used  to  il.  It's  the  mo.sl  deplorable  thing 
this  country  has  ever  done.  Our  country  did 
this.  Sophie!" 

Watching  television  footage  of  the  pull- 
oul.  the  humiliated  Le.'-  /.ynski  had  the 
same  emotions  as  Webb,  then  and  now. 
"There  was  a  weakness  in  his  country,  in  its 
leaders  or  maybe  its  system,  that  had 
botched  this  thing  badly,  called  on  citizens 
to  sacrifice  and  then  rebuked  their  efforU. 
fading  again  and  again  in  the  clutch.  He  felt 
a  pulse  of  fear  and  for  a  moment  thought 
he  would  contact  his  son  and  warn  him  to 
leave  the  military,  to  flee  from  these  cow- 
ards and  madmen  who  would  ask  him  to 
bleed  and  then  whisper  that  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  his  scars. "  Webb  says.  "That's 
about  as  close  as  I  can  come  to  how  I  felt  " 
A  Marine  officer  who  has  been  close  lo 
North  for  years  said  of  his  reaction  to  the 
American    pullout.    "He    was    bitter,    real 

bitter.  He  said  we  won  the  war  and 

they  gave  it  away." 

Updating  North  at  the  Iran-contra  hear- 
ings. Bud  McFarlane  said.  "I  think  for  him. 
when  it  became  a  matter  of  association  with 
the  contra  movement,  that  it  was  again  a 
circumstance  in  which  we  had  made  a  com- 
mitment to  people  that  he  could  see  we 
were  just  about  to  break,  and  that  the 
bottom-line  consequence  of  that  would  be 
the  death  of  a  lot  of  people— coniras— and 
that  he  couldn't  be  party  to  that." 

For  Arizona  senator  John  McCain.  Aiuiap- 
olis    "58.   the   sur\'ivor   of    five   and   a   half 
brutal  years  in  a  North  Vietnamese  prison, 
there  remains  a  crucial  distinction  between 
Webb  and  North,  both  of  whom  he  knows. 
"Despite     Webbs     condescension     toward 
elected  officials,  he  doesn't  have  contempt." 
said  McCain.  "I  think  Ollie  has  contempt. " 
Not  long  after  North  returned  from  over- 
seas, he  went  back  to  Vietnam  at  his  own 
expense  to   help  one  of  his  old  troopers. 
Randy     Herrod,     defend     himself    against 
charges  of  premeditated  murder  of  sixteen 
Vietnamese     civilians,      including     several 
women   and   children.   It   was   the   Marine 
Corps  version  of  the  My  Lai  massacre,  and 
according  to  Herrod  and  his  civilian  lawyers. 
North's  efforts  were  not   likely   to  endear 
him   to   his   superiors,   because   there   was 
heavy  pressure  from  the  top  brass  in  Wash- 
ington   for    a    conviction.     "Ollie    took    his 
career  in  his  hands  when  he  came  over." 
said    Herrod.    Said    Harry    Palmer    Jr..    a 
Herrod  lawyer.  "They  had  already  convicted 
two  of  three  and  our  guy  was  the  leader  of 
the  patrol. "  North  was  there  as  a  character 
witness,  and  at  the  trial  he  put  on  the  kind 
of  performance  that  the  nation  would  see 
seventeen  years  later.  Head  up.  feet  flat  on 
the  noor.  hands  on  his  knees,  he  was,  said 
Palmer,   "two  right  angles'  North  told  the 
court  how  Herrod  had  saved  his  life  and 
how  he  had  put  him  in  for  a  Silver  Star. 
The  prosecutor  "was  like  a  bear  cub  playing 
with  his  you-know-what."  said  Denzil  Garri- 
son, another  Herrod  attorney.  Thanks  in 
large  measure  to  Norths  testimony,  Herrod 


was  found  Innocent.  "We  walked  the  patrol 

leader,"     said     Garrison,     seemingly     still 
amazed  by  the  result. 

Webb  had  little  sympathy  either  for 
Herrod  or  for  North's  impassioned  defense, 
but  in  1972  he  was  drawn  into  the  same 
case.  At  that  time  a  staff  member  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy's  office,  he  was  struck 
by  the  story  of  a  young  Marine  named  Sam 
Green.  Green  had  been  sentenced  to  fifteen 
five-year  prison  terms  as  an  aider  and  abet- 
tor In  the  Herrod  patrol,  and  to  Webb  it  was 
a  case  of  incredible  injustice.  Herrod,  the 
patrol  leader  and  a  veteran  of  many  months 
in-country,  had  gotten  off.  Green,  an  eight- 
een-year-old with  eleven  days  in  Vietnam  at 
the  time  of  the  shootings,  had  been  convict- 
ed. Upon  his  retirement,  Webb  entered 
Georgetown  Law  School  and  teamed  with  a 
seventy-five-year-old  real  estate  lawyer  from 
Cleveland,  Green's  hometown,  to  try  to  win 
a  new  trial  for  Green  in  a  civilian  court.  The 
judge  denied  the  motion,  saying  he  could 
not  find  grave  constitutional  error  in  the 
court-martial.  But  he  later  wrote  privately 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  suggesting 
that  perhaps  a  new  trial  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  justice.  The  Secretary,  according 
to  Webb,  responded  with  a  form  letter. 
About  two  weeks  later.  Green  blew  his  head 
off.  A  year  after  that  Webb  got  Green's  dis- 
honorable discharge  upgraded  to  a  general 
discharge,  providing  some  small  solace  for 
the  family. 

The  Same  Green  story  only  hints  at 
Webb's  commitment  to  Vietnam  veterans, 
whose  cause  he  championed  as  congression- 
al staffer,  senior  Reagan  administration  of- 
ficial, journalist,  author,  and  private  citizen. 
On  a  personal  level,  he  has  never  strayed 
very  far  from  the  men  who  served  with  him 
in  Vietnam.  Ask  Dale  Wilson.  Wilson,  who 
survived  the  loss  of  three  limbs,  graduated 
from  college,  has  a  wife,  two  kids,  and  a 
house  he  designed  himself,  got  a  call  from 
Webb  one  day  in  1977,  saying  he  had  shaken 
loose  the  Silver  Star  he  had  put  Wilson  in 
for  eight  years  earlier.  Not  long  after,  on 
Dale  Wilson  Day  in  Statesville,  North  Caro- 
lina, Webb  showed  up  with  several  members 
of  the  old  platoon,  a  three-star  general  from 
the  Pentagon,  and  the  Marine  Corps  band 
from  Camp  LeJeune. 

Jim  Webb  was  never  what  you'd  call 
happy-go-lucky,  but  friends  from  Annapolis 
remember  a  youthful  Tom  Sawyer-like  qual- 
ity that  would  sometimes  break  through  in 
those  days.  Whatever  it  was,  it  did  not  make 
It  through  the  war.  "Vietnam  changed  Jim  a 
great  deal, "  said  Glenn  Boggs,  an  Academy 
roommate  who  went  into  the  Navy.  "I  re- 
member talking  to  him  after  Vietnam  and 
telling  my  wife  he  had  had  some  terrible  ex- 
perience in  combat,  and  it  had  changed  him 
in  a  way  I'd  never  understand."  Says  Webb, 
"I  was  probably  older  when  I  was  twenty- 
four  than  I  am  right  now."  Friends  say  his 
first  marriage  was  a  casualty  of  the  war, 
too.  "Jim  came  back  and  Barbara  didn't  rec- 
ognize him,"  said  an  old  and  close  friend. 
JoAnn,  his  wife  today,  was  an  Army  nurse 
who  served  in  Vietnam.  Both  her  parents 
were  World  War  II  Marines,  her  father  a 
veteran  of  Iwo  Jlma. 

Webb  entered  Georgetown  Law  School  in 
1972,  after  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
Marine  Corps  at  twenty-six.  He  fought  re- 
tirement, but  his  final  option  was  a  limited- 
duty  billet.  He  turned  it  down.  "I  could  not 
continue  as  a  full  player,  as  a  line  officer." 
he  says.  "Everything  I've  ever  done  has 
been  100  percent."  He  still  carries  fragments 
of  shrapnel  in  his  head,  back,  kidney,  left 
arm.  and  left  leg,  which  sometimes  stiffens 
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on  him,  forcing  him  to  walk  with  a  limp 
much  like  North's. 

Years  later,  when  I  asked  why  he  started 
writing,  Webb  mentioned  an  Auden  poem. 
"In  Memory  of  W.  B.  Yeats."  and  singled 
out  the  line  that  reads,  "Mad  Ireland  hurt 
you  into  poetry."  Georgetown  was  Webb's 
Dublin.  Rejected  by  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
institution  that  he  planned  to  build  his  life 
around,  he  suddenly  saw  himself  as  the  In- 
visible Man  as  the  war  was  debated  and  con- 
demned around  him  by  what  he  saw  as  a 
pampered,  unbloodied  elite.  "When  I  was  in 
the  military,"  he  said,  "it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  this  was  not  an  experience  being 
shared  by  all." 

The  schims  came  to  a  head  in  his  final 
exam  in  Criminal  Law.  The  professor,  a 
member  of  the  antiwar  clique  at  the  law 
school  who  knew  Webb's  background,  often 
set  up  situations  in  which  he  would  use  stu- 
dents' names.  The  first  question  on  the 
exam  was  about  search  and  seizure.  It  in- 
volved a  Marine  sergeant  named  Webb  who 
tries  to  ship  home  some  jade  in  the  dead 
bodies  of  two  Marines  from  his  platoon. 
Webb  would  later  say— though  he  would  not 
discuss  the  incident  with  me— that  he  felt 
like  he  had  been  shot  as  he  read  the  ques- 
tion. "All  those  broken  bodies  and  nights  in 
the  rain.  For  what?  To  be  laughed  at?  "  said 
Webb,  according  to  the  associate  who  relat- 
ed the  story.  Immobilized  for  a  full  fifteen 
minutes,  he  considered  walking  out  of  the 
exam,  but  stayed  and  finished  it.  Afterward, 
he  confronted  the  professor,  fixing  him 
with  a  look  that  Mac  McDowell  says  can 
crack  a  rock.  "I  just  want  you  to  know  it 
wasn't  funny,"  he  told  him.  "I  went  over  to 
Vietnam  with  sixty-seven  lieutenants, 
twenty-two  died,  and  it  wasn't  funny."  That 
night,  he  went  through  three  of  the  blea- 
kest hours  of  his  life.  Even  today,  he  won't 
talk  about  it,  and  he  has  never  written 
about  it.  But,  he  said,  "I  decided  then  and 

there  never  to  take  any on  that  again, 

meaning  his  Vietnam  service.  At  about  that 
time,  he  also  started  to  write. 

Looking  back  on  Georgetown  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  dozen  years,  Webb  ex- 
pressed little  fondness  for  it  but  seemed  to 
view  it  as  a  valuable  experience,  in  its  way 
akin  to  plebe  year  at  the  Academy.  "I'm  a 
combative  person,  I  know  I  am,  and  the 
greatest  thing  about  law  school  was  I 
learned  to  fight  with  my  brain,"  he  said.  "I 
clarified  something  to  myself.  No  matter 
how  much  you  want  to  live  in  the  white 
man's  world,  you  either  live  by  what  you  be- 
lieve in  or  you  die." 

What  are  you?  I  asked  Webb.  He  has  four 
children  and  at  the  time  the  three  youngest, 
all  under  six,  were  climbing  all  over  him. 
"I'm  a  warrior,"  he  replied.  "There's  noth- 
ing I've  ever  done  that  gives  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  writing.  There's  nothing  I've  ever 
done  that  is  more  natural  to  me  than  lead- 
ing and  making  decisions." 

Like  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
North's  old  classmates  clustered  around 
their  television  sets  in  July  for  his  six  days 
of  testimony  before  the  congressional  Iran- 
contra  committees.  Several  of  them  men- 
tioned a  brief  exchange  between  North  and 
House  counsel  John  Nields  that  you  could 
have  easily  missed  if  your  ears  weren't 
tuned  to  the  right  pitch.  Nields,  his  longish 
hair  drifting  along  his  collar,  referred  North 
to  a  document. 

"That  is  a  chronology  that  bears  the  date 
and  time.   November   17.   1986,   two  thou- 
sand—which I  take  is  8  p.m.,"  said  Nields. 
"Twenty  hundred."  corrected  North. 
"I'm  sorry,  twenty  hundred,"  said  Nields. 
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"Military  time,"  deadpanned  North. 
Some  of  North's  friends  said  they  laughed 
like  heU,  that  it  was  as  if  Ollie  had  tipped 
the  table  and  Nields's  carefully  prepared 
case  had  slid  crashing  to  the  floor  like  so 
many  elegant  place  settings.  It  hadn't,  of 
course.  What  they  heard  was  a  generation 
cracking  along  a  fault  line  that  first  ap- 
peared in  American  society  some  two  dec- 
ades earlier  and  has  haunted  it  ever  since. 

For  weeks  I  roamed  the  country  searching 
for  the  real  Jim  Webb  and  Ollie  North. 
After  some  initial  hesiUtion,  Webb  talked 
to  me,  but  not  about  North  because  of  the 
complicated  bureaucratic  situation.  I  wasn't 
able  to  talk  to  North,  who  at  the  time  was 
keeping  his  head  down  as  he  awaited  the 
outcome  of  the  special  prosecutor's  investi- 
gation. There  were  other  frustrations,  as 
there  always  are  in  trying  to  understand 
human  complexity.  Late  In  the  game, 
though  a  fundamental  distinction  dawned 
on  me.  I  decided  that  Jim  Webb  had  a 
sharply  defined  silhouette.  The  more  I 
probed,  the  more  fascinating  things  I  would 
find,  but  they  would  always  fit  neatly 
behind  that  silhouette.  OUie  North,  I  decid- 
ed unhappUy  would  always  be  a  moving 
target,  a  shimmering  silhouette,  with 
tongues  of  flames  occassionally  flaring  out 
to  surprise  and  bewUder  me.  If  I  continued 
the  quest,  I  realized,  I  would  become  a  kind 
of  quaint  madman,  passing  from  person  to 
person,  my  trousers  rolled,  growing  smaller 
and  smaUer,  almost  there,  never  quite.  I 
asked  Jake  LaBoon,  the  priest  who  knew 
both  North  and  Webb  well,  to  describe  the 
differences  for  me.  "Jim  Is  a  much  deeper 
thinker,"  he  said.  "I  think  he  doesn't  show 
his  emotions  as  easUy  as  OUie  does.  I 
wouldn't  say  he  is  unemotional,  but  Jim  is 
very  reserved."  And  OUie?  "Ollie,"  he  said, 
pausing,  smiling,  "OUie  is  champagne." 

I  explained  my  frustrations  to  North's 
friend,  Tom  Hayes,  who  said,  "You  can't  pin 
him  down.  He's  like  mercury.  Try  to  put 
your  finger  on  him  and  he  squirts  some- 
where else."  WUl  1  ever  get  a  fix  on  him?  "I 
think  you're  gorma  get  no  closer,"  he  re- 
plied. 

The  fact  is,  there  were  Uttle  things  about 
Webb  that  bothered  me,  too.  His  self-assur- 
ance is  formidable,  possible  rendering  him 
less  capable  of  even  short  forays  into  uncer- 
tainty such  as  he  made  at  Georgetown  years 
ago  and  which,  however  painful,  led  to  such 
explosive  personal  and  creative  growth.  At 
one  point,  he  said  to  me,  "It's  not  easy  being 
Jim  Webbs  brother  and  it's  not  going  to  be 
easy  being  Jim  Webb's  son."  He's  right 
about  that,  but  people  who  talk  about  them- 
selves in  the  third  person  make  me  uneasy, 
as  if  they  are  playing  themselves  back  to 
themselves. 

I  finally  decided  that  it  didn't  matter.  In 
trying  to  make  aU  the  diverse  elements  of 
North's  and  Webb's  personalities  fit  neatly 
together.  I  had  ignored  their  essence.  They 
were  what  they  were,  highly  motivated,  cou- 
rageous soldiers,  among  the  best  of  their 
generations  young  mUitary  leaders.  But 
within  that  eUte  circle,  Webb  was  better, 
more  suited  for  high  command  by  virtue  of 
his  superior  judgment  and  analytic  abUity. 
North  eventuaUy  might  have  developed 
that,  but  at  the  time  of  Iran-contra  he  was 
still  taking  the  message  to  Garcia.  He  was 
John  LeCarr^'s  "honourable  schoolboy," 
Jerry  Westerby,  teUlng  the  introspective, 
doubt-wracked  SmUey,  "Sport .  .  .  you  point 
me  and  I'll  march.  Okay?  You're  the  owl, 
not  me.  Tell  me  the  shots,  I'll  play  them." 

North  has  been  caUed  a  zealot,  and  I  think 
that's  true.  But  he  was  not,  in  the  final 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
piupose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  19.  1988,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  P.L.  100-276,  to  provide 
assistance  and  support  for  peace,  de- 
mocracy and  reconciliation  In  Central 

America. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  focusing  on  activities 
of  the  civil  division. 

SD-226 

9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  technology  pro- 
grams  of   the   Department   of   Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  assistive  tech- 
nology programs  for  the  handicapped, 
including  S.  1586.  to  provide  financial 
assistance  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  to  assist  severely 
handicapped  Infants,  children,  and 
youth  to  Improve  their  educational  op- 
portunities through  the  use  of  assis- 
tive device  resource  centers. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  U.S.-Canada  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, signed  on  January  2,  1988,  to 
provide  increased  economic  activity, 
higher  trade  levels,  jobs,  and  enhanced 


May  18,  1988 


May  18,  1988 


competitiveness    for    the    U.S.     and 
Canada. 

SD-538 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1461,  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  the  YMCA  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  S.  1687,  to  correct  his- 
torical and  geographical  oversights  In 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  Utah  component  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Goshute  Reserva- 
tion, S.  1849,  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Con- 
well  F.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Robinson,  and  S.  2264,  to  exchange 
certain  Federal  mining  rights  for  cer- 
tain lands  in  New  Mexico. 

SD-366 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  PamUy  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  long-term 
status  of  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

SE>-215 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  929,  Volunteer 
Protection  Act. 

SD-226 

11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.-Canada 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1988,  to  provide  Increased  eco- 
nomic activity,  higher  trade  levels, 
jobs,  and  enhanced  competitiveness 
for  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

SD-226 

MAY  23 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Energy. 

S-128.  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment   of    the    Interior's    royalty 
management  program. 

SD-366 

1:30  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  (P.L.  100-233). 

SR-332 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Energn',  focusing  on  nuclear  reactor 
and  space  nuclear  power  research  and 
development  programs. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  conclusions  and 
reconunendations    of    the    President's 
"Working  Group  on  Financial   Mar- 
kets." 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  Issues. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  focusing  on  activities 
of  the  criminal  division. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings   on    tourism   as    an 
export. 

SR-253 
3:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1776,  to 
require  U.S.  coins  to  be  redesigned,  to 
require  that  one  coin  be  redesigned  to 
commemorate  the  Bicentetmlal  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  to  require  prof- 
Its  from  the  sale  of  proof  sets  of  U.S. 
coins  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  national 
debt,  H.R.  3251,  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  In 
commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  certain  provisions 
of  S.  1987,  to  establish  a  separate  pro- 
gram to  provide  housing  assistance  for 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  McKlnney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act,  and  pending 
nominations. 

SD-538 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
Constitutional  amendments  to  provide 
for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  Federal 
Government,  Including  S.J.  Res.  3,  S.J. 
Res.  4,  S.J.  Res.  8,  S.J.  Res.  11.  S.J. 
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Res.  25,  SJ.  Res.  50.  S.J.  Res.  112,  and 
S.J.  Res.  161. 

SD-608 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  and  expect- 
ed world  wheat  demand  and  the  status 
of  the  United  States  marketing  tools. 

SR-332 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banking  industry. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2384,  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  years  1989,   1990, 
and  1991  for  programs  of  the  Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  Issues  relative  to  al- 
coholism. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1996,  to  grant 
United  States  district  courts  personal 
jurisdiction  over  citizens  and  subjects 
of  foreign  states  In  certain  product  li- 
ability actions,  and  certain  provisions 
of  S.  2274,  Administrative  Dispute 
Resolution  Act  of  1988. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1997,  to  reduce 
the  monthly  reduction  of  an  Individ- 
ual's basic  pay  for  the  provision  of 
basic  educational  assistance  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  survivors  of 
basic  educational  assistance  paid  for, 
but  unused,  by  the  participant,  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4213,  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  Amendments  of  1988,  and  S.  2307. 
to  make  certain  Improvements  In  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  eligible  persons. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  local  rail 
service  assistance  program  and  related 
measures,   including  S.   2174   and   S. 
2195. 

SR-253 

MAY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1967,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Tallgrass 
Prairie  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  issues  relative 
to  alcoholism. 

SD-342 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Pacific  rim  na- 
tions. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  thrift  Industry. 

SD-S3 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  the   Maritime 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

SR-232A 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  issues. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  prop>osed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Justice,    focusing    on    clvU 
rights. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  the 
U.S.-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  on 
Transportation. 

SR-232A 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  ClvU 

Service  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  annual 
report  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Acknowledgment  Petition  (FAP) 
process    for    Federal    recognition    of 
Indian  tribes. 

SR-485 

JUNE6 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  concerning 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS). 

SD-342 

JUNE7 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Karen  B.  Phillips,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CoRunisslon. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 
programs    of    the    Departments    of 
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Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Edi  icatlon,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
Govemmeiital  Affairs 
To  hold  1  earings  on  budget  reform. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
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Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2221.  to  expand 
national    telecommunications    system 
for  the   benefit   of   the   hearing   im- 
paired. 

SR-253 

JUNE  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  migra- 
tion refugee  assistance,  international 
narcotics    control    and    antiterrorism 


JUNES 


SD-342 


hearings  to  review  youth  em- 
issues  and  related  provisions 
II  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
Act. 

SD-430 
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SR-418 


He^th  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1989  for  certain 

programs     of     the     Departments     of 


programs. 


S-128,  Capitol 


JUNE  13 


9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain 
problems  and  challenges  surrounding 
the  provision  of  health  care  to  rural 
communities,  and  to  review  recommen- 
dations and  innovative  strategies  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

SD-628 

JUNE  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

JUNE  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  relative  to 
alcoholism. 

SD-342 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2207.  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  assistive  simians  and 
dogs  to  veterans  who.  by  reason  of 
quadriplegia.  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  S. 
2105,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  author- 
ity of  the  VA  to  contract  for  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  &nd  rehabilitation 
services  In  halfway  houses  and  other 
certain  community-based  facilities, 
and  S.  2294,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  VA  to  continue  major  health-care 
programs,  and  to  revise  and  clarify  VA 
authority  to  furnish  certain  health- 
care benefits,  and  to  enhance  VA  au- 
thority to  recruit  and  retain  certain 
health-care  personnel. 

SR-418 


May  18,  1988 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation    of     the     Agricultural 
Credit  Act  (P.L.  100-233). 

SR-332 

JX7NE  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

Room  to  be  announced 

JUNE  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  patent 
policy. 

SD-253 

JUNE  27 

2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  Issues  relative  to 
alcoholism. 

SD-342 

JUNE  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  issues  relative  to 
alcoholism. 

SD-342 

JULY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  certain 
problems  and  challenges  surrounding 
the  provision  of  health  care  to  rural 
communities,  and  to  review  reconunen- 
dations  and  Innovative  strategies  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

SD-628 

JULY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricutural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation    of     the     Agricultural 
Credit  Act  (P.L.  100-233). 

SR-332 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MAY  25 

9.30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  Insurance  antitrust 
matters. 

SR-253 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  May  18,  1988) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Dennis  DeConcini,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Arizona. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Have  not  I  commanded  thee?  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whither- 
soever thou  j;oest— Joshua  1:9. 

•  •  •  /  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  for- 
sake f/i€e.— Hebrews  13:5. 

Father  in  heaven,  omnipresent  Lord, 
I  pray  for  the  loneliness  of  leadership 
when  the  moment  of  decision  comes— 
when  personal  destiny  hangs  in  the 
balance.  When  all  counsel  has  been 
given  and  received— advisers,  staff- 
friends  have  done  all  they  can  do  and 
the  leader  stands  alone  in  the  decisive 
moment;  when  cosmic  issues  of  pro- 
foimd  significance  challenge  with  criti- 
cal implications  for  people,  nation,  and 
world;  when  conscience  struggles  with 
ambivalence  and  simple  solutions  do 
not  apply— help  leadership  remember 
there  is  One  who  never  leaves— never 
forsakes.  His  counsel  is  Instantaneous 
and  trustworthy— whether  by  strong 
certainty  despite  political  risk— a  still 
smsJl  voice  within— persistent,  intui- 
tive impulse  or  gentle  restraint.  In 
these  moments  of  maximum  test  for 
leadership,  grant  to  Senators  the  cour- 
age to  trust  You  and  discover  the  re-, 
ality  of  the  presence  of  Him  who  never 
fails.  In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Dennis 
DeConcini.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DECONCINI  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  is  recognized. 


RESERVATION  OF  LFADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  majority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  use  later  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  reserves  his 
time. 


WHAT'S  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY?  NO  ONE 
KNOWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as- 
trologers are  not  the  only  forecasters 
who  have  suffered  criticism  in  recent 
weeks.  The  Nation's  top  economic 
forecasters  have  also  taken  their 
lumps.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference. 
Why  did  the  economic  seers,  for  exam- 
ple, so  imiversally  miss  the  economy's 
solid  growth  since  the  market  crash  on 
Black  Monday,  October  19?  The  May  9 
Wall  Street  Journal  complained  that 
it  was  not  the  economists'  fault  that 
their  forecasts  have  been  so  unreli- 
able, it  was  the  fault  of  the  statistics. 
The  brilliant  economic  commentator, 
Alfred  Malabre  contends  in  a  front 
page  Wall  Street  Journal  article  on 
May  9,  that  former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  Burns  "re- 
garded improved  statistical  radar  as  a 
reassuring  safeguard  against  any  repe- 
tition of  the  Great  Depression."  Amer- 
ica's economic  policymakers  were,  in 
the  view  of  Bums,  flying  blind  into 
the  devastating  economic  storms  of 
the  worst  depression  in  American  his- 
tory, so  they  crashed.  Malabre  quotes 
the  highly  respected  Geoffrey  Moore 
as  "lamenting  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commerce  Department  puts  to- 
gether its  monthly  series  on  contracts 
and  orders  for  plant  and  equipment." 
Malabre  quotes  the  often  cited  eco- 
nomic forecaster.  Lacy  Hunt,  as  calling 
the  leading  indicators  index  "antiquat- 
ed" and  "no  longer  relevant  to  the 
economy's  actual  performance  or  pros- 
pects." 


This  Malabre  column  expressing  the 
opinion  of  a  leading  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editor  is  specially  notable  because 
it  denounces  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion for  failing  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  enough  money  so  that 
economists  could  look  more  clearly  at 
the  signs  that  could  tell  us  where  the 
economy  is  going.  When  this  bastion 
of  all-out  conservatism  on  Federal 
Government  spending  calls  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  administration  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  because  of  its 
frugal  approach  to  data  gathering, 
Members  of  the  Congress  should  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  has  long  believed  that  the 
greatest  economic  illusion  is  that 
anyone  can  foresee  the  future  even 
with  the  most  relevant  and  compre- 
hensive statistics.  That  we  can  ever 
achieve  such  foresight  is  truly  a  pa- 
thetic fallacy.  It  is  also  a  virtually  uni- 
versal conviction.  Few  people  believe 
in  astrology  or  in  crystal  ball  gazers, 
or  in  the  pronouncements  of  Nostrada- 
mus, but  put  just  a  little  gram  of 
reason  in  your  predictions,  tie  the  eco- 
nomic future  to  the  change  in  new  fac- 
tory orders  or  falloff  in  housing  per- 
mits, claim  that  this  will  forecast 
future  economic  activity,  and  you 
begin  to  pick  up  believers.  If  you  pro- 
ceed to  put  additional  statistics  to- 
gether, give  them  the  aegis  of  a  great 
department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment like  the  Labor  Department  or 
the  Commerce  Department,  then  you 
are  on  your  way.  The  believers  become 
a  flood. 

Take  the  survey  reported  last  June 
in  Consimier  Reports  of  the  experi- 
ence of  400  stock  mutual  fimds.  The 
survey  traced  the  record  of  each  of 
these  funds  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
The  funds  were  run  by  "professionals" 
who  were  paid,  and  generally  well  paid 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  economic 
forces  that  move  security  vsdues. 
Many  of  these  managers  are  known  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  most  logical  predic- 
tors of  security  values.  That  would,  of 
course,  mean  the  statistical  indicators 
of  the  future  course  of  interest  rates, 
personal  income,  inflation,  and  em- 
ployment. To  determine  how  well  the 
pro's  were  doing.  Consumer  Reports  in 
their  Jime  1987  issue  compared  the 
performance  of  these  funds  with  the 
performance  of  the  Standard  and  Poor 
index  of  500  stocks.  So  how  well  did 
these  well-paid  professionals  do  in 
forecasting  the  performance  of  the  se- 
curities and  the  economy  on  which  the 
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dent,  the  purpose  of  this 

to  give  astrology  a  boost. 
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often  recalled,  the  nation's  policy  makers 
were  "flying  blind,"  devoid  of  such  now-fa- 
mUiar  monthly  daU  as  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Index  of  leading  Indicators.  Even 
as  basic  a  number  as  the  unemployment 
rate  wasn't  compiled  regularly. 

Mr.  Bums,  25  years  old  when  the  Great 
Depression  began,  is  gone.  But  one  must 
question  whether  he  would  still  find  very 
much  reassurance  in  the  statistical  radar 
available  nowadays  to  policy  makers. 

It's  not  that  too  few  numbers  are  available 
today,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Great  De- 
pression struck.  Some  important  statistics 
have  been  scrapped  by  the  Regan  adminis- 
tration, to  be  sure.  But  the  main  difficulty 
now  is  that  much  of  the  available  data,  un- 
adjusted for  a  fast-changing  economy,  ap- 
pears in  need  of  major  overhaul. 

Things  have  reached  a  point,  in  fact, 
where  many  economic  forecasters  share  the 
dismay  of  Lacy  Hunt  of  Carroll  McEntee  & 
McGinley.  Writing  recently  in  this  paper, 
he  called  the  Commerce  Department's  lead- 
ing-indicator index  "antiquated"  and  "no 
longer  relevant"  to  the  economy's  actual 
performance  or  prospects.  He  concluded 
that  the  barometer  "should  be  abandoned." 
Economists  are  finding  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems with  the  numbers  coming  from  Wash- 
ington's data  mills. 

Geoffrey  Moore,  a  former  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics,  laments  the 
manner,  for  Instance,  In  which  the  Com- 
merce Department  puts  together  Its  month- 
ly series  on  contracts  and  orders  for  plant 
and  equipment,  a  key  component  of  the 
leading-Indicator  Index. 

In  the  real  world.  Increasingly,  such 
orders  are  placed  with  foreign  firms.  Econo- 
mists at  Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co.  estimate 
that  U.S.  Imports  of  capital  goods  have 
roughly  tripled,  to  nearly  $100  billion  annu- 
ally, In  the  last  five  years.  This  is  far  sharp- 
er than  the  overall  rise  In  capital  outlays  of 
about  one-third  in  the  same  period. 

Yet,  Mr.  Moore  notes,  the  Commerce 
survey  still  reflects  only  orders  received  at 
firms  operating  in  the  U.S.  The  economist, 
who  now  heads  the  Center  for  International 
Business  Cycle  Research  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, maintains  that  a  broader  survey,  en- 
compassing all  such  orders.  Imports  as  well 
as  those  placed  domestically,  could  readily 
be  constructed.  However,  he  adds,  "that 
would  cost  some  money  that  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  seem  willing  to  spend." 

Interestingly,  the  plant-and-equlpment 
series  was  among  the  few  components  of  the 
leading-Indicator  Index  to  decline  In  both 
February  and  March,  the  latest  months 
available  and  ones  In  which  the  index  as  a 
whole  rose  briskly,  suggesting  stronger  eco- 
nomic growth  ahead.  Were  the  plant-and- 
equlpment  series  broad-based.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable that  the  leading-Indicator  Index 
would  have  risen  still  more  briskly. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  fewer  forecasters 
would  have  seriously  underestimated  the 
economy's  actual  strength  In  recent  months. 
Overall  economic  activity  rose  at  an  aiuiual 
rate  of  2.3%  In  the  first  quarter.  Yet  as  re- 
cently as  early  March,  the  50  forecasters 
polled  each  month  by  Blue  Chip  Economic 
Indicators,  a  newsletter,  reckoned  on  aver- 
age that  the  economy's  first-quarter  rise 
would  amount  to  only  0.7% 

The  economic  role  of  service  businesses 
which  has  expanded  greatly  over  the  years 
also  tends  to  be  neglected.  Indeed,  had  the 
vigorous  service  sector  received  more  atten- 
tion in  the  leading-Indicator  index,  the 
economy's  recent  strength  would  surely  be 
less  of  a  surprise. 


Most  of  the  11  series  that  make  up  the 
Commerce  Index  focus  entirely  or  in  large 
measure  on  the  economy's  goods-producing 
sectors.  The  component  measuring  weekly 
hours  of  work,  for  example.  Is  for  only  non- 
supervisory  workers  In  manufacturing.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  this  series,  like  the  plant- 
and-equlpment  series,  showed  a  decline  In 
February  and  March. 

Efforts  are  under  way.  It  should  be  added, 
to  improve  the  situation.  Mr.  Moore's  Co- 
lumbia group  Is  constructing  a  new  set  of  in- 
dexes focusing  on  activity  in  the  service 
sector.  And,  with  a  grant  from  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation,  the  group  has  prepared 
for  consideration  by  Commerce  officials  a 
revised,  expanded  leading-indicator  index  of 
15  comp>onents. 

The  recommended  additions  Include  the 
Dow  Jones  price  Index  for  20  corporate 
bonds;  a  measure  of  the  number  of  business- 
es In  operation.  Including  service  firms;  and 
a  series  showing  the  rate  at  which  workers 
are  being  laid  off. 

The  Labor  Department  compiled  such  a 
series  for  many  years,  and  it  was  a  part  of 
the  leading-Indicator  Index.  But  the  agency 
abandoned  the  statistic  early  In  the  Reagan 
presidency  In  a  cost-cutting  move.  In  Its 
place  Is  an  unemployment-claims  measure 
that  many  analysts  deem  less  useful  than 
the  layoff  rate  as  an  economic  precursor. 

Also  scrapped  was  a  series  showing  the 
rate  at  which  workers  quit  their  jobs.  Some 
forecasters  viewed  this  series  as  a  better  ba- 
rometer of  consumer  confidence  than  any 
survey  since,  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  "It  takes 
real  confidence  to  quit  your  job." 

If  Arthur  Bums  was  even  half  right,  the 
recent  frugal  approach  to  data-gathering 
could  prove  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 
In  any  event,  with  today's  fast-changing 
economic  scene.  Improving  the  statistical 
radar  seems  an  urgent  matter. 


ROBERT  BYRD— A  SENATE 
LEADER  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  8 
short  months  our  revered  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  will  step  down  to  take  on  an- 
other demanding  yet  fulfilling  job,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  His  tenure  as 
both  majority  and  minority  leader  will 
at  that  point  be  an  impressive  12 
years.  Only  Joe  Robinson.  Mike  Mans- 
field, and  Alben  Barkley,  three  names 
that  loom  large  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  will  have  served  longer  in  the 
position  of  Senate  majority  and/or  mi- 
nority leader. 

Senator  Byrd  has  one  distinction 
that  sets  him  apart  from  all  other 
Senate  leaders,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  that  is  he  has  had  a 
longer  tenure  as  minority  leader  than 
any  other  majority  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate's history.  I  suspect  that  his  diffi- 
cult and  at  times  frustrating  6-year 
tour  of  duty  in  the  minority  will  pre- 
pare him  well  for  the  roadblocks  he 
most  certainly  will  encovmter  as  Ap- 
propriations Committee  chairman  in 
coping  with  aU  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance  and  at  the  same 
time  fund  vital  national  priorities. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  skills  our  distinguished  leader  has 
honed  in  dealing  with  the  many  prob- 
lems and  conflicts,  both  real  and  po- 
tential, that  confront  him  daily  on 
this  Senate  floor  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  as  he  tries  to  meet  a  multi- 
plicity of  funding  demands  within  the 
Spartan  framework  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  Act.  His  consideration,  unfail- 
ing courtesy,  and  truly  remarkable 
grasp  of  procedural  and  substantive 
detail  are  attributes  he  will  need  in  his 
new  job,  as  Appropriations  Committee 
chairman,  a  job  for  which  he  is  ex- 
traordinarily well  prepared. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  thanks  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  kindnesses  to  this 
Senator.  Without  his  willingness  to 
keep  me  informed  of  when  roUcall 
votes  were  expected,  to  take  one  exam- 
ple, it  would  have  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  compile  my  record  of 
10,000  votes  without  a  miss.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  him  on  his  mar- 
velous work  as  Senate  leader.  And  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  I  want  to  wish 
him  the  very  best  as  he  takes  on  an- 
other challenging  and  prestigious  job 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaic- 
tion  of  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


KOREAN  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  24  hours,  American  televi- 
sion sets  have  shown  a  good  deal  of 
disruption  and  some  student  rioting  by 
a  very  small  minority  of  students,  but 
nevertheless  some  student  disturb- 
ances within  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea,  it  would  be  natural  for  people 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  por- 
tends poorly  for  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  so  and  I  would  like  to 
put  a  little  bit  of  perspective  on  the 
Korean  situation  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  26,  South 
Korea  took  another  dramatic  step  on 
its  historic  road  to  democracy  when 
they  held  the  first  National  Assembly 
elections  under  the  new  constitution. 
The  vote  gave  the  Democratic  Justice 
Party  of  President  Roh  Tae  Woo  125 
out  of  the  299  seats.  The  opposition 
parties  received  the  following  votes  in 
this  election:  Kim  Dae  Jung's  Party 
for  Peace  and  Democracy— 70  seats; 
Kim  Young  Sam's  Reunification 
Democratic  Party— 59  seats;  Kim  Jong 
Pil's     New     Democratic     Republican 


Party— 35  seats.  Independents  won  10 
seats. 

The  significance  of  these  statistics  is 
profound.  For  the  first  time,  the 
ruling  party  will  not  have  a  majority 
in  the  National  Assembly.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Government  will  have  to 
work  closely  with  the  different  parties 
in  the  National  Assembly  and  practice 
the  arts  of  dialog,  compromise,  and  ac- 
commodation. A  conunent  by  Presi- 
dent Roh  Tae  Woo  following  the  elec- 
tion sums  it  all  up  for  me  when  he  said 
"the  election  results  could  expedite 
the  process  of  political  maturity." 

Mr.  President,  this  election  demon- 
strates that  Korea's  historic  return  to 
democracy  is  succeeding.  Despite  some 
allegations  of  voting  violations,  the 
result  of  the  election  speaks  for  itself. 
What  is  most  significant  is  what  has 
not  happened.  There  has  been  no  vio- 
lence associated  with  these  elections. 
There  has  been  no  election  fraud.  The 
military  has  not  become  involved.  The 
ruling  party  has  accepted  the  results 
of  this  election. 

Mr.  President,  democracy  does  not 
develop  and  flower  overnight. 

I  have  to  say  that  sometimes  I  grow 
impatient  with  my  American  friends 
and  even  some  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues when  they  want  to  see  a  coun- 
try developed  by  a  hierarchical  system 
into  a  democracy  literally  in  a  week.  It 
does  not  work  that  way. 

It  took  the  United  States  a  century 
to  free  the  slaves,  a  century  and  a  half 
to  grant  the  right  to  vote  to  women, 
and  two  centuries  to  guarantee  equal 
opportunity  to  our  minorities.  The  de- 
cision to  follow  democratic  principles 
was  made  in  Korea  less  than  1  year 
ago.  South  Korea  has  made  dramatic 
progress  in  that  very  short  time,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  we  are  now 
seeing  the  successful  institutionaliza- 
tion of  democracy  in  this  critically  im- 
portant ally  to  America. 

The  challenges  to  Korea  are  enor- 
mous, and  they  remain  so.  Only  25  or 
30  years  ago,  they  were  a  struggling, 
hungry  nation  just  after  the  Korean 
war  where  people  were  literally  eating 
bark  off  the  trees  in  order  to  survive. 
They  have  come  so  far  economically 
and,  in  terms  of  democracy,  impresses 
this  Senator  very  much. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  and  to  support  the  people 
of  Korea  in  their  historic  and,  so  far, 
successful  efforts. 

I  thank  the  Chsiir,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa. 


Mr. 


LESSONS  LEARNED 
GRASSLEY.     Mr.     President. 


George  Santayana,  the  American  phi- 
losopher, said  in  one  of  his  well-known 
quotes: 


Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

Yesterday  in  opening  remarks, 
speaking  to  the  history  of  arms  con- 
trol pacts.  I  started  my  statement  with 
that  same  quotation  from  George  San- 
tayana because  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  not  only  consider  the  INF  Treaty, 
as  important  as  it  is,  but  to  consider 
efforts  toward  disarmament  historical- 
ly so  that  we  can  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

The  last  time  I  spoke  about  the  INF 
Treaty,  I  concerned  my  remarks  about 
previous  efforts  at  arms  control  and 
how  it  related  to  our  present  debate.  I 
focused  yesterday  on  the  Washington 
Naval  Treaty  of  1922  and  the  experi- 
ence the  United  States  faced  with 
Japan  over  this  treaty. 

There  were,  indeed,  lessons  to  be 
learned,  Mr.  President,  from  our  deal- 
ings with  Japan  in  that  pact:  Being 
lulled  into  a  lax  defensive  posture;  or 
treaty  interpretations  by  Japan  which 
they  pushed  to  their  advantage;  and 
yesterday  I  spoke  about  the  "propor- 
tionate response"  by  President  Roose- 
velt that  prevented  the  Japanese  ad- 
vantage from  overwhelming  us  even 
though  it  caught  us  off  guard,  at  the 
begiiming  of  World  War  II. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  ex[>e- 
rience  that  Great  Britain  had  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Axis  powers  over  naval 
arms  control,  particularly  navy,  be- 
cause I  feel  there  are  equally  impor- 
tant lessons  to  be  learned  from  that 
relationship. 

The  most  salient  point  that  emerged 
from  the  British  experience  was  the 
constant  failure  to  act  in  the  face  of 
repeated  German  and  Italian  viola- 
tions of  treaties.  The  parallel  between 
that  situation  and  the  recent  record  of 
noncompliance  by  the  Soviet  Union  is 
obivous. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  Germany  was  to  be  disarmed, 
although  this,  in  fact,  never  happened. 
A  Control  Commission  was  set  up  to 
supervise  the  disarming.  The  Commis- 
sion also  had  the  authority  to  conduct 
onsite  inspections  for  violations.  This 
soimds  very  similar  to  the  Special  Ver- 
ification Commission  and  the  onsite 
inspection  provisions  that  are  much 
touted  in  the  current  INF  Treaty. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Commis- 
sion were  minimal  at  best  and  Germa- 
ny did  everything  it  possibly  could  to 
obstruct,  deceive,  and  counter  action 
by  the  Commission. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  parallel  be- 
tween that  Commission  and  the  inef- 
fectual Standing  Consultive  Commis- 
sion set  up  to  monitor  SALT  violations 
is  striking. 

By  the  1930's,  the  British  Govern- 
ment knew  that  Germany,  under  the 
Weimar  republic,  had  not  disarmed, 
especially  in  naval  armaments,  and  yet 
did  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 
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emments  to  violate  the  treaties  when- 
ever they  felt  their  violations  would  go 
undetected,  or  if  detected,  fail  to  pro- 
voke any  meaningful  response  from 
the  other  side. 

This  was  the  case  with  Germany  and 
Italy  in  the  face  of  the  British  lack  of 
will  to  act.  Violation  after  violation  oc- 
curred on  the  part  of  the  Axis  with  no 
fear  of  reprisal,  which  only  served  to 
encourage  them  to  ignore  the  arms 
control  treaties  with  impunity. 

We  all  know  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  this  behavior,  as  the  world  was 
thrown  into  another  military  cata- 
clysm. World  War  II. 

For  us  today,  Mr.  President,  taking 
these  lessons  to  heart,  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  this  INF 
Treaty  and,  more  important,  in  a  fol- 
lownp  START  Treaty. 

There  is  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
see  the  INF  Treaty  as  an  arms  control 
breakthrough  which  will  facilitate 
future  agreements  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Let  us 
hope  such  a  breakthrough  happens  as 
a  real  fact.  But,  the  INF  might  create 
a  climate,  similar  to  the  post-World 
War  I  period,  where  we  mistakenly  see 
a  significant  peace  initiative  taking 
place  and  "give  away  the  store"  to  the 
Soviets  in  an  arms  control  euphoria. 
We  must  remain  vigilant,  maintain  a 
strong  defense,  and  not  let  ourselves 
fall  behind  in  areas  not  covered  in  the 
treaty. 

Another  key  lesson  we  can  gain  from 
the  past  is  that  we  can  and  should 
expect  violations  to  the  treaty  and  be 
prepared  to  take  positive  steps  to 
counter  any  violations.  We  need  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
will  not  allow  violations  to  take  place 
and  that  we  have  the  will  to  act  in  the 
face  of  violations. 

A  positive  compliance  policy  is  neces- 
sary to  put  the  Soviets  on  notice  that 
we  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  viola- 
tions to  this  or  any  treaty  that  we  sign 
with  them. 

In  closing,  let  us  not  ignore  the  les- 
sons of  the  past,  the  lessons,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Anglo-German  Naval 
Treaty  of  1935,  or  the  Washington 
Naval  Treaty  of  1922,  and  not  make 
the  same  mistake  that  democracies 
made  earlier  this  century  in  negotiat- 
ing with  totalitarian  regimes  without  a 
will  to  see  that  the  treaties  are  abided 
by.  The  stakes  are  much  higher  this 
time  in  the  nuclear  era  for  all  of  us  to 
fall  into  the  same  traps  that  allies  did 
with  earlier  arms  control  pacts  prior 
to  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  I  notice  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 


ceedings imder  the  quonmi  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  ques- 
tion has  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
dealing  with  the  death  penalty  for 
those  druglords  and  kingpins  who 
order  the  assassination  or  the  killing 
of  police  officers  and  others  or  for 
those  who  with  reckless  disregard,  no 
care  for  their  actions,  bring  about  the 
death  of  another  as  we  have  seen  so 
often  throughout  this  country,  indis- 
criminate killing,  raking  of  neighbor- 
hoods with  machinegun  fire,  semiauto- 
matic weapons. 

In  the  fact  that  an  amendment  is 
now  pending  to  the  defense  bill,  there 
have  been  those  who  have  questioned, 
why  bring  this  amendment  up  to  the 
defense  bill?  What  relevance  does  it 
have?  Well,  it  may  be  somewhat  ironic, 
Mr.  President,  but  let  me  suggest  we 
have  been  fairly  successful  in  dealing 
with  the  defense  of  this  coimtry.  deal- 
ing with  the  Communists.  We  have 
not  been  nearly  so  successful  in  terms 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  domes- 
tic tranquUity  and  the  violence  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  neighborhoods 
and  that  besets  our  commxmities,  the 
ravages  of  the  drug  epidemic.  I  am  not 
suggesting,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
death  penalty  is  going  to  win  the  war 
on  drugs.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that 
it  is  an  appropriate  punishment  for 
those  who  deliberately  execute  police 
officers,  for  those  who  deliberately  use 
that  violent  method  to  enforce  their 
terror  in  neighborhoods  or  on  their 
drug  gangs. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  that,  ironic  as 
it  may  seem,  this  defense  bill  may  be 
the  most  appropriate  place  by  which 
to  have  a  vote  and  determine  whether 
or  not  we  are  serious  or  whether  it  is 
just  political  rhetoric  as  it  relates  to 
galvanizing  all  of  our  forces,  the  mili- 
tary for  the  detection  and  the  interdic- 
tion of  the  drug  rxmners  and,  yes,  to 
give  protection  to  our  police  officers 
who  all  too  often  have  become  the  in- 
discriminate targets  of  the  druggers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
work  this  out.  I  have  been  meeting 
with  the  leadership.  Senator  Dole  and 
Senator  Byrd  and  others,  on  a  com- 
promise not  to  hold  up  the  defense 
bill.  Let  me  suggest  right  here  I  am 
ready  for  a  vote  at  any  time  on  our 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  agree  to  a  time  limitation.  I 
would  agree  to  no  debate.  If  the 
Senate  is  against  it.  then  so  be  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  simply  lay  aside 
this  amendment,  to  handle  it  as  a  free- 
standing amendment,  even  to  have  a 


time  certain  and  prescribed  and  desig- 
nated, and  to  pass  it  overwhelmingly 
in  this  body,  is  to  perform  a  disservice 
to  the  American  public  when  we  know 
that  it  meets  a  sure  and  certain  death 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
is  why  I  have  indicated  along  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  we  will  continue  to 
press  forward  to  have  a  determination 
on  this  matter  one  way  or  another  so 
that  when  the  defense  bill  goes  to  the 
House  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  this  matter  considered.  And  it 
may  very  well  be  by  way  of  parliamen- 
tary maneuver,  et  cetera,  that  the 
Speaker  is  able  to  kill  this.  The  fact  is 
we  should  not  be  willing  accomplices 
to  defeating  a  legitimate  death  penal- 
ty bill  for  the  drug  dealer  who  will 
mete  out  death  to  our  police  officers, 
to  anyone  who  impedes  him;  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  issue  and  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  should  not  be 
stUted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  I  want 
to  see  progress  on  the  defense  bill— I 
am  not  impeding  it.  I  do  not  choose  to 
hold  it  up— I  do  say  let  us  have  a  vote 
on  the  death  penalty.  You  cannot 
have  it  two  ways.  You  cannot  say  you 
are  for  it  and  yet  assign  it  to  the 
graveyard.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
taking  place.  We  have  those  who 
would  say  it  has  no  place  here  while 
those  same  people  who  say  it  has  no 
place  here  would  not  support  it  any 
other  place.  What  they  want  to  see  to 
is  that  it  is  never  enacted.  That  is 
their  right.  I  for  one  am  not  going  to 
allow  them  to  beat  us  down,  to  point 
the  finger  of  guilt  at  us  for  delay,  be- 
cause we  are  not  delaying.  Those  of  us 
who  are  proponents  of  this  measure 
are  not  delaying. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Post  today  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

D'Amato's  Rx  for  Drdc  Kingpins 

Sen.  Alfonse  D'Amato  thinks  drug-dealing 
killers  should  pay  for  their  crimes  with 
their  lives— and  he's  making  that  point  in  a 
big  way. 

D'Amato  refuses  to  withdraw  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Pentagon's  1989  spending  au- 
thorization bUl  which  would  establish  a  fed- 
eral death  penalty  in  drug-related  murder 
cases. 

New  York's  junior  senator  is  right  on  the 
money— he  should  continue  to  stand  fast. 

Not  that  doing  so  will  be  easy.  Despite  the 
fact  that  a  clear  majority  in  the  Senate  sup- 
ports the  D'Amato  amendment.  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.Va.)  has  or- 
dered the  $299.5  billion  spending  bill  set 
aside  for  the  time  being. 

Byrd  is  anxious  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  INF  treaty  before  the  upcoming 
Moscow  summit,  and  the  majority  leader 
says  protracted  debate  over  the  D'Amato 
amendment  would  delay  ratification. 

Such  debate  is  indeed  a  certainty.  A 
number  of  senators— Edward  M.  Kennedy 


(D-Mass.)  and  Carl  Levin  (D-Mich.)  among 
them— are  implacably  opposed  to  the  death 
penalty.  And  this  group  promises  a  filibus- 
ter. 

These  legislators  would  do  well  to  try  to 
explain  their  case  to  the  families  of  Edward 
Byrne  and  Anthony  McLean,  two  New  York 
City  cops  shot  to  death  by  drug  dealers  just 
this  year. 

Or  to  the  family  of  NYPD  Sgt.  John 
McCormick,  who  also  died  in  a  drug-related 
incident  a  couple  of  weeks  back. 

Or  to  the  families  of  civilians— literally 
scores  of  them— who  have  died  in  the  city's 
raging  drug-related  turf  wars  in  recent 
months. 

New  York,  of  course,  is  far  from  unique  in 
suffering  this  affliction. 

D'Amato  points  out  that  of  the  66  cops 
who  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  through- 
out the  U.S.  in  1986.  at  least  23  were  the  vic- 
tims of  individuals  with  drug-related  arrest 
records. 

Hard  figures  of  more  recent  vintage  are 
not  available,  but  the  overall  murder  rate  is 
on  the  rise  in  every  big  city  in  the  land— and 
drugs  are  the  key  cause. 

D'Amato  would  not  mandate  the  death 
penalty  for  drug  lords.  But  they— and  the 
hitmen  they  hire— would  be  subject  to  it  if  a 
jury  decides  that  aggravating  factors  in  a 
given  killing  warrant  consideration  of  cap- 
ital punishment. 

D'Amato's  amendment  is  targeted  specifi- 
cally at  narcotics  kingpins.  For  the  death 
penalty  to  apply,  the  prosecution  would 
have  to  prove  that  the  killers  were  engaged 
in  a  "continuing  criminal  enterprise"— i.e.,  a 
conspiracy— and  that  the  murder  in  ques- 
tion was  committed  as  part  of  that  conspira- 
cy. 

The  amendment  is  carefully  constructed 
so  that  it  will  meet  the  constitutional  stand- 
ards set  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It 
should  have  no  trouble  on  those  grounds, 
and— in  fact— it  should  have  no  trouble  in 
the  Senate.  Were  it  not  for  the  timorous 
Byrd,  the  bill  would  likely  have  passed  this 
week. 

But  there's  still  plenty  of  time  to  take  it 
up  after  the  INF  debate.  Better  late  than 
never. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  think  his  request  is  entirely 
reasonable.  He  says  he  is  ready  for  a 
vote  at  any  time.  He  speaks  for  several 
people  on  this  floor  and,  incidentally, 
several  people  in  both  parties.  The 
concern  that  we  have  is  that  another 
session  of  the  Congress  not  pass  with- 
out action,  without  at  least  this  ques- 
tion having  been  presented  to  the 
elected  Members  of  the  Congress.  In 
particular,  I  commend  him  for  his  per- 
sistence in  attaching  the  debate  on 
this  measure  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  may  seem  to  many  a 
strange  vehicle,  I  think  he  has  made 
quite  clear  why  it  is  an  appropriate 
one. 

Let  me  just  focus  on  another  point 
that  people  seem  to  lose  sight  of. 
There  is  an  effort  here  to  divert,  to  try 
to  persuade  him  to  go  with  his  propos- 
al in  a  freestanding  measure.  The 
problem  with  that  is  that  this  is  a  bi- 


cameral legislature.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  there  are  two  Houses,  and  the 
other  House  has  shown  a  classic  pre- 
disposition not  to  deal  at  all  with  this. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  will  suspend,  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock  having  arrived,  all 
morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  have  listened  to  the  debate, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  pose  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  and  that  my 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  his  reply  will  not  be  beyond 
3  minutes,  and  that  the  predetermined 
order  will  be  delayed  for  that  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  presumes  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  asking  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  agreement  that  I  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  two 
unanimous-consent  requests?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  classic  predisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives simply  not  to  deal  with  issues 
that  they  wish  to  duck.  We  have  seen 
that  time  and  again. 

We  have  seen  it  recently  in  the  re- 
fusal to  deal  with  the  resolution 
passed  63  to  27  by  this  body,  disap- 
proving Presidential  certification  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  as  being  in  full 
cooperation  on  United  States  antidrug 
efforts. 

We  have  seen  legislation,  which 
passed  the  Senate  easily,  requiring 
mandatory  random  testing  of  those  to 
whom  lives  are  entrusted  in  the  cabs 
of  locomotives.  That  legislation  is  bot- 
tled up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  cannot  get  a  vote  on  it. 

We  are  protecting  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  public.  I  thought  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  other  way  around. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  absolutely  correct  in  insisting 
that  his  amendment  be  attached  to 
the  defense  bill,  because  it  has  a  rea- 
sonable chance  that  way  of  actually 
coming  to  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  not  guaranteed,  but 
it  has  a  much  better  chance.  If  it  is  a 
freestanding  bill,  they  will  duck  it,  as 
they  seem  to  duck  so  many  issues  on 
which  the  American  people  crave  a  de- 
cision and  want  action.  I  commend 
him,  and  I  hope  he  will  remain  stead- 
fast, I  have  little  doubt  that  he  will. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  30  seconds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York  that  to  talk  about  an  exercise  in 
futility,  much  as  I  support  him,  he  is 
going  through  that  right  now. 

As  a  conferee  with  the  House  on  the 
defense  authorization  bill,  this  can  be 
tough  enough,  with  critical  issues  that 
directly  affect  national  defense. 

I  advise  my  friend  from  New  York 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  even  if  he 
should  be  successful,  I  would  bet  ev- 
erything but  the  farm  that  his  amend- 
ment would  be  dropped  in  conference 
because  of  the  other  difficult  issues  we 
have. 

So  I  think  the  exercise  in  futility  in 
this  particular  case  is  the  course  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  pursu- 
ing. I  have  just  given  him  that  free 
advice  whether  he  would  like  it  or  not. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired?  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
morning  business,  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  going  to  use  my 
leader  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Republican  leader's  time, 
or  whenever  he  wishes  to  yield  the 
floor,  we  extend  morning  business,  and 
that  Senators  may  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each,  and 
that  that  period  not  extend  beyond  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  5  minutes,  if  we  are  going  to 
extend  morning  business. 

Mr  BYRD.  Absolutely.  The  Senator 
can  follow  the  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Just  to  follow  up  on  Sen- 
ator Exon's  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  during 
the  day  we  could  resolve  this  issue  of 
the  D'Amato  amendment  on  capital 
punishment  for  drug  dealers.  I  favor 
the  amendment  and  would  support  the 
amendment  on  another  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  made  a  lot  of  strides  in  this 
bill  on  military  items  and  on  drug  en- 
forcement. If  we  could  get  the  bill  to 
conference,  we  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  implementing  some 


of  the  legislation  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  involved  in  with 
respect  to  giving  our  military  a  larger 
role  in  the  overall  surveillance  of 
drugs. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  loses  any- 
thing by  putting  it  on  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  at  least  a  time 
certain  as  to  when  we  wiU  vote  on  it. 
Of  course,  everyone  has  their  rights 
reserved.  There  could  still  be  a  filibus- 
ter. 

I  say  there  woiild  not  be  anything 
lost  because  if  we  adopt  the  D'Amato 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  an  amendment  to  the  DOD 
bill,  and  we  go  to  conference,  the  first 
thing  the  conferees  will  do  on  the 
House  side  is  appoint  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee. 

Then  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
will  have  to  bring  in  our  Judiciary 
Committee.  What  that  means  is  we  are 
going  to  be  at  loggerheads  for  a  long 
time  in  the  conference. 

I  would  say,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  there  is  just  hardly  any  way 
I  can  visualize  this  amendment  coming 
out  of  conference,  not  because  I  would 
drop  it,  but  because  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  would  not  ever  want  to 
see  the  DOD  bill  the  focal  point  for 
the  whole  debate  on  criminal  law. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  every- 
one in  good  faith  could  allow  us  to 
pass  this  bill  today. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Levin  and 
Senator  Kennedy  have  been  willing  to 
bring  this  bill  back  up.  I  know  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  willing  to  allow  the  bill 
to  come  back  up. 

No  one  would  lose  their  present  posi- 
tion at  all  by  that.  We  would  make 
sure  we  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  that 
as  a  separate  piece  of  legislative  this 
year. 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  comment  on  that.  I  did  meet  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  this  morning,  as  I  indicated  I 
would  to  the  majority  leader. 

It  is  his  present  intention  just  to 
leave  everything  as  it  is.  In  other 
words,  he  is  prepared  to  vote.  He  Is 
prepared  to  vote  anyhow  immediately 
with  no  more  debate,  vote  on  the 
amendment,  pass  the  DOD  bill,  and  go 
to  conference.  That  would  take  very 
little  time. 

That  is  the  proposal  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  made  to  me.  It 
seems  to  be  reasonable. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  perhaps  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  ranking  Republican,  Senator 
Warner,  might  want  to  visit  with  him. 
He  is  certainly  agreeable  to  that. 

I  think  for  the  time  being  there  is 
not  much  else  that  the  Republican 
leader  can  do  in  that  area. 

It  is  a  very  important  issue,  one  that 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  address 


in  this  Chamber.  In  the  past,  every 
time  we  have  been  to  that  point  it  has 
been  postponed,  once  because  we  did 
not  have  enough  time,  it  is  on  the 
wrong  bill,  or  whatever. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Chamber  would 
like  to  have  an  up  or  down  vote.  I 
would  certainly  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  chairman,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  majority  leader, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

So  we  will  continue  to  be  cooperative 
wherever  we  can. 


THE  INF  TREATY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
matter  of  the  treaty,  let  me  say  that 
as  far  as  I  loiow  there  are  only  four 
proposed  amendments  to  the  text  and 
as  far  as  I  can  determine  they  all  come 
from  this  side.  I  believe  that  places  a 
particular  burden  on  Republicans, 
since  it  is  the  Republican  President 
who  is  going  to  Moscow  next  Wednes- 
day morning,  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
bring  those  amendments  to  the  floor, 
if  there  are  going  to  be  amendments  to 
the  text,  have  the  debate,  and  have 
the  vote  and  move  on  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

So,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  the 
four  Republicans  who  have  indicated 
they  may  have  amendments  to  the 
text,  to  come  to  the  floor  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  would  say  again  that  the  burden  is 
on  the  Republicans  to  move  this  along. 
We  do  not  have  to  agree.  We  can  have 
our  amendments.  We  can  have  our 
votes.  If  we  are  going  to  have  some  se- 
rious questions  on  interpretation  that 
may  take  a  day  or  two  and  there  are 
other  areas  that  are  going  to  be  debat- 
ed at  great  length. 

So,  I  would  hope  we  can  continue  to 
expedite  the  process. 

Again,  I  make  it  clear  as  far  as  I 
Icnow  at  this  point  there  have  been  no 
delays  or  dilatory  tactics.  We  need  to 
get  these  amendments  offered  today 
and  need  to  get  some  action  on  these 
four  amendments,  and  hopefully  by 
unanimous  consent  go  to  resolution  of 
ratification. 

That  would  indicate.  I  think,  as  I 
have  indicated  to  the  chairman, 
maybe  we  could  even  get  lucky  and 
finish  this  next  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. 

Senator  Lugar  is  here,  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  business,  as  I  am  certain 
Senator  Pell  and  others  are. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  I  feel  a 
particular  responsibility  in  this  in- 
stance not  being  held  to  any  certain 
date,  any  artificial  date  as  the  majori- 
ty leader  said  before,  but  it  does  seem 
that  we  now  do  have  an  opportunity  to 
complete  action  on  this  very  impor- 
tant treaty. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAT  6,  193S:  SENATOR  CUTTING  KILLED  IN 
PLANE  CRASH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  53  years 
ago  this  month,  on  May  6,  1935,  New 
Mexico  Republican  Bronson  Cutting 
earned  the  tragic  distinction  of  becom- 
ing the  first  sitting  Senator  to  die  in 
an  airplane  crash.  Cutting  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Senate  in  1928  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Andrieus  Jones.  He  won  election  in  his 
own  right  later  that  year  and  again  in 

1934. 

Senator  Cutting  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1888  into  a  distinguished  old- 
line  family.  Suffering  from  tuberculo- 
sis, he  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  Har- 
vard University  after  2  years.  Cutting's 
doctors  ordered  him  West  for  recov- 
ery. Settling  in  New  Mexico,  he 
became  one  of  the  new  State's  com- 
mercial, cultural,  and  political  leaders 
via  the  newspapers  he  published. 
During  World  War  I,  he  volunteered 
for  military  intelligence  work  in 
London.  Upon  his  return,  he  became 
active  in  the  newly  foimded  American 
Legion,  whose  members  became  his 
most  ardent  supporters. 

For  many  years,  members  of  New 
Mexico's  political  establishment 
smiled  at  Cutting's  scholarly  reserve, 
cultured  maimers,  and  progressive 
views.  But,  in  recognition  of  his  large 
following  among  voters  of  Mexican  de- 
scent and  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  late  in  1927  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  Senate  seat.  In  the 
Senate.  Cutting  identified  himself 
with  the  most  progressive  Senators 
and  became  a  vigorous  critic  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  administration. 

Cutting's  reelection  campaign  in 
1934.  decided  by  only  1,261  votes,  had 
been  a  bitter,  hard-won  fight  against 
Democrat  Dennis  Chavez.  Chavez  con- 
tested the  election,  alleging  that  ille- 
gal votes  had  been  counted  in  Cut- 
ting's favor.  Cutting,  who  had  already 
been  sworn  in,  flew  home  to  New 
Mexico  to  direct  an  investigation  into 
the  charges.  It  was  on  his  return  trip 
to  Washington,  armed  with  documents 
he  believed  exonerated  him.  that  Cut- 
ting lost  his  life  when  his  plane  went 
down  near  Atlanta,  MO.  Ironically, 
Dennis  Chavez  was  appointed  to  Cut- 
ting's vacant  seat,  and  he  served  New 
Mexico  in  the  Senate  for  nearly  30 

years. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DeCONCINI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  now  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  go  back  a  little  bit  with  this  morn- 


ing business,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has,  I  think,  stated  a  very  clear 
position.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chainnan  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wanting  to  get  this  armed 
services  bill  through.  I  do,  too. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  been 
extremely  cooperative  In  dealing  with 
getting  the  military  involved  in  com- 
bating drugs.  But  I  must  say  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  also  has  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  dodge  just  like 
we  cannot  dodge  authorization  of  the 
defense  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
dodge  talcing  up  the  death  penalty 
under  the  circumstances  that  drug 
dealers  and  drug  smugglers  are  caus- 
ing In  this  country. 

I  am  hopeful  we  can  find  some  ar- 
rangement. I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  see  the  Senator  from  New  York  give 
up  without  getting  a  vote  certain  on 
his  bill. 

I  think  men  and  women  of  good  In- 
tention ought  to  be  able  to  all  agree 
that  Issues  ought  to  be  discussed,  de- 
bated, and  voted  on.  If  you  win,  you 
win;  if  you  lose,  that  is  not  the  end  of 
the  day,  but  you  have  another  day. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Just  so  we  can  clarify 
this  matter,  and  again  I  find  myself  on 
the  side  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  my  good  friend  from  Arizo- 
na and  others  on  the  death  penalty 
issue,  there  has  been  a  good  faith 
effort  made,  and  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  understand  that,  to 
do  everything  that  is  usually  done  to 
guarantee  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  with 
regard  to  the  death  penalty  on  a  sub- 
sequent measure. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  heard 
this  Senator  speak  on  this  subject.  He 
has  heard  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
speak  on  the  subject.  I  simply  say,  and 
will  be  a  little  strong.  It  Is  foolhardy 
for  us  to  think  that  we  are  going  to 
proceed  with  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  with  the  amendment  that  I 
support  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  just  do  not  want  any  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

I  think  an  arrangement  has  been 
made.  What  we  have  run  up  against  is 
the  situation  where  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  now  evidently  demanding 
that  not  only  does  he  get  a  guarantee 
that  we  take  this  up  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  I  agree  we  should,  but  he 
wants  to  bind  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives In  some  fashion  which  Is  not,  I 
believe,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 
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have  this  Senator  standing  right 
beside  him  to  come  back  again  on 
some  other  bill  if  we  have  to  if  we  do 
not  get  it  taken  up  by  the  House.  This 
issue  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
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PUBLICATION 
COMMISSION 
"REFORM 
RIGHTS" 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  3  years  since  he  became  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
has  sought  and  effected  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  spheres  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  changes  have  been  aptly  de- 
scribed by  our  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  and  Hiunanitarian  Af- 
fairs, Ambassador  Richard  Shifter,  as 
"less  than  revolutionary,  but  more 
than  cosmetic."  Regardless  of  how 
they  are  qualified,  these  changes  have 
set  the  stage  for  what  some  see  as  rad- 
ical, positive  reform  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  what  others  fear  may  lead  to 
social  breakdown,  conflict,  and  ulti- 
mately, a  negative  backlash  and  crush- 
ing repression. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate, as  we  debate  the  INF 
Treaty,  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  report  entitled 
"Reform  and  Human  Rights"  which 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe— the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission—is releasing  today.  The  Com- 
mission, on  which  I  am  pleased  to 
serve  as  Cochairman  with  Cbngress- 
man  Stent  Hoyer  of  Maryland,  felt  it 
was  important  to  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev's reform  program  over  the  past  3 
years.  In  keeping  with  the  mandate  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission  to  monitor 
and  encourage  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  human  rights  and  humanitari- 
an affairs,  the  authors  of  the  docu- 
ment have  focused  on  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, respect  for  human  rights,  and 
the  flow  of  information  and  ideas. 

This  report  is  based  on  months  of 
carefully  collecting  and  organizing  ma- 
terial that  the  Commission  has  ob- 
tained over  the  past  3  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  three  Russian-speaking  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  staff  who  com- 
plied the  data  spent  3  weeks  in  the 
Soviet  Union  conducting  interviews 
with  both  "official"  and  "unofficial" 
spokesmen  for  today's  Soviet  Union. 
The  Commission  was  also  fortunate  in 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  many  former  Soviet  citizens  who 
had  recently  emigrated  to  the  West, 
and  who  kindly  shared  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  they  had  just  left. 
Mr.  President,  in  our  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  Congress,  Chairman  Hoyer 
and  I,  together  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Commission, 
Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  and  Con- 


gressman Don  Ritter,  point  out  that 
there  are  areas  in  which  limited 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  3 
years  of  Gorbachev's  rule.  We  note 
the  release  of  himdreds  of  political 
prisoners,  the  rise  in  statistics  for  emi- 
gration and  family  visits,  the  Increased 
tolerance  for  alternative  points  of 
view,  both  in  the  official  press  and 
among  the  population  at  large.  But  we 
also  note  that  these  steps  are  only 
modest  beginnings  toward  genuine 
reform,  toward  a  "civil  society"  found- 
ed on  the  rule  of  law.  WhUe  the 
boundaries  have  been  expanded  some- 
what, there  are  still  clear  limitations. 
Genuine  respect  for  human  rights  as 
stipulated  In  the  Helsinki  accords  is 
still  a  long  way  off. 

We  recently  saw  evidence  of  these 
limitations  when  about  100  Soviet  citi- 
zens gathered  in  Moscow  and  attempt- 
ed to  form  a  new  political  party.  Some 
of  the  organizers  were  jailed  by  police. 
Others  were  packed  on  airplanes  and 
sent  back  home.  This  incident  reminds 
us  that  there  are  not  only  limits,  but 
there  is  a  maddening  inconsistency. 

The  Commission  report,  then,  is  a 
chronology  of  events.  A  comprehen- 
sive look  at  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  what  remains  to  be  done.  I 
highly  recommend  the  report  to  all 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  "Reform  and  Humsm 
Rights"  is  one  more  example  of  the 
significance  that  Chairman  Hoyer  at- 
taches to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  his  commitment  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress informed  regarding  implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords  by  the  sig- 
natory states.  Chairman  Hoyer's  dedi- 
cation to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  the  energy  and  integrity  which 
mark  his  leadership  are  virtually  in 
daily  evidence  through  hearings,  state- 
ments, reports  and  extremely  educa- 
tional and  meaningful  congressional 
delegations  to  Helsinki  signatory  coun- 
tries. It  is  certainly  no  coincidence 
that  when  organizers  of  the  Capitol- 
to-Capitol  telebridge  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  were  selecting 
spokesmen  for  the  broadcast  dealing 
with  human  rights,  their  choice  fell 
upon  our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  Moynihan, 
and  Congressman  Steny  Hoyer  of 
Maryland. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  outstanding  contribution  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  D'Amato,  the  ranking  Senate 
member  of  the  Commission.  Senator 
D'Amato,  as  newly  selected  Chairman 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  led  a 
Commission  delegation  to  the  Ottawa 
Human  Rights  Meeting  in  the  spring 
of  1985.  He  "hit  the  ground  running" 
so  to  speak,  with  a  forceful  representa- 
tion to  the  Soviet  delegation  at  the 
Ottawa  meeting,  and  has  not  stopped 
working  for  htmian  rights  since.  It  is  a 


pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Commission. 

I  would  also  mention  the  extremely 
valuable  contribution  of  our  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  House  side. 
Congressman  Don  Ritter.  He  has 
been  very  active  in  pressing  Helsinki 
issues,  particularly  on  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  Afghanistan 
and  with  his  attention  to  the  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  the  Miroslav 
Medvid  £if fair. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  recently, 
human  rights  and  international  securi- 
ty are  closely  intertwined.  The  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  is  an  excellent  standard 
by  which  to  gage  a  nation's  compli- 
ance with  human  rights  principles  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  Helsinki  Commission  will 
continue  to  monitor  this  compliance 
with  the  same  diligence  and  care  that 
is  reflected  in  its  latest  report: 
"Reform  and  Hiunan  Rights." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  review  because  I  think 
they  wiU  find  it  comprehensive  and  of 
significant  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Reform  and  Human  Rights- 
Gorbachev  Recoro 


The 


[Report  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  with  an  afterword 
by  Yuri  P.  Orlovl 

Reforming  Prom  Above 

Having  proclaimed  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
vitalize and  restructure  the  society  and 
economy  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev has  set  himself,  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  an  ambi- 
tious agenda  of  reforms.  In  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, proclamation  has  far  outdistanced 
progress. 

Resistance  to  change  is  one  force  that  has 
kept  its  pace  slow  and  even  forced  more 
than  one  tactical  shift  in  course.  Both  eco- 
nomic reality  and  Soviet  history  —  not  just 
the  stagnation  of  the  Brezhnev  years,  but 
also  the  centuries-old  immobility  and  indif- 
ference of  ordinary  people  to  their  leaders 
—  have  acted  as  added  brakes  on  rapid 
transformation.  And  Gorbachev's  determi- 
nation to  preserve  central  control  while  si- 
multaneously trying  to  diffuse  power,  builds 
a  deep,  if  unavoidable,  contradiction  into 
the  process  he  calls  "revolutionary." 

Still,  in  his  first  three  years,  he  has 
achieved  a  large  measure  of  generational 
change  in  the  top  party  leadership  and  cre- 
ated significant  expectations  of  more  inno- 
vations to  come.  In  the  absence  of  either  ca- 
tastrophe or  the  emergence  of  a  viable  alter- 
native candidate  for  the  post  of  General 
Secretary,  he  appears  to  have  time  and 
space  to  continue  his  campaign  to  reform 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  top. 

The  drive  has  produced  more  debates 
than  results  in  the  political  sphere,  debates 
about: 

•  —  multiple-candidate,  secret  ballot  elec- 
tions to  party  posts: 

•  —  the  privileges  and  perquisites  of  high 
party  office; 


•  —  competition  for  elected  local  govern- 
ment jobs  and  for  managerial  p)ositions  in 
the  workplace. 

On  the  field  of  economic  reform,  the  Gor- 
bachev campaign  started  with  exhortations 
to  workers  to  show  greater  discipline  and 
enthusiasm  and.  as  a  preventive  measure, 
sharp  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  alcohol. 
More  concretely,  he  has  obtained: 

•  —  consolidation  of  the  bureaucracies 
overseeing  five  key  sections  of  production 
and  trade; 

•  —  widened  freedom  for  farmers  to  sell 
their  output  to  private  purchasers; 

•  —  self-financing  for  light  industry,  shift- 
ing some  of  the  incentives  in  consumer 
goods  output  from  state  orders  to  market 
demand; 

•  —  partial  legalization  of  the  private,  un- 
derground, goods  and  service  sector:  and 

•  —  sweeping,  party-approved  guidelines 
for  profound  realignment  in  the  system  of 
central  economic  planning  and  control  with 
vast  potential  consequences  for  job  security 
and  producer  efficiency. 

Those  guidelines  most  clearly  and  most 
controversially  define  the  direction  of  Gor- 
bachev's economic  reforms.  As  much  as 
what  they  contain  —  creation  of  new  whole- 
sale markets  in  which  enterprises  will  have 
to  compete  for  their  supplies:  new  freedom 
for  managers  to  decide  what  to  produce, 
how  to  price  it  and  whom  (at  what  salary) 
to  employ  —  they  are  important  for  the 
issues  they  do  not  confront:  state  pricing 
subsidies  and  transition  mechanisms  to  the 
newly  but  only  partially  decentralized  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  guidelines  set  not  only  ambitious  tar- 
gets for  change  but  a  rapid  schedule  for  ac- 
complishing it.  They  promise  to  introduce 
something  Soviet  workers  and  managers 
have  never  faced:  uncertainty.  And  they 
guarantee  no  swift  rise  in  living  standards. 

Imposed  from  the  top.  the  reforms  are  far 
too  untested  for  outsiders  to  be  able  to 
judge  their  acceptance  at  the  working  level. 
Soviets  themselves  are  skeptical  of  the  new 
world  into  which  Gorbachev's  restructuring 
is  pushing  them.  Westerners  watching  his 
campaign  can  only  acknowledge  its  ambi- 
tious scope  and  reserve  judgment  on  its 
prospects  of  success. 

democratization  soviet  style 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  vision  of  reform  has 
steadily  widened  from  a  focus  on  economic 
restructuring,  premised  on  public  involve- 
ment (glasnost),  to  a  call  for  democratiza- 
tion as  his  first  priority.'  It  is  his  prescrip- 
tion for  revitalizing  a  sense  of  kinship  be- 
tween state  and  society,  for  overcoming 
widespread  societal  indifference  to  govern- 
ment, bom  of  the  party  leadership's  monop- 
olization of  policymaking.  His  twin  hope  is 
to  convince  people  that  they  can  shape 
their  own  future  and  the  country's  and  to 
mobilize  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  task. 

Democratization  has  narrower  tjolitical 
aims  as  well.  Like  glasnost,  it  can  serve  Gor- 
bachev and  his  allies  as  a  means  of  purging 
uncooperative  party  leaders  and  officials. 
Particularly  when  economic  reforms  may 
heighten  income  disparities  and  may  even 
lower  the  standard  of  living,  public  partici- 
pation in  decision  making  can  help  deflect 
popular  discontent  with  austerity  measures. 
Democratizatsia,  in  any  case,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  either  its  present  or  projected 
forms  for  Western-style  democracy,  and 
Soviet  leaders  have  taken  pains  to  empha- 
size that  the  Communist  Party  intends  to 
remain  the  final,  uncontested  arbiter  of  na- 
tional policy. 


Still,  Gorbachev's  public  statements  ac- 
knowledge that  the  party  can  no  longer  rule 
the  Soviet  Union  without  some  sort  of 
public  input.  He  presents  democratization, 
which  he  has  occasionally  called  "Socialist 
pluralism."  as  essential  for  perestroika  and 
promises  to  apply  it  to  all  spheres  of  Soviet 
life.  Specifically,  he  has  called  for  the 
people  to  help  in  overseeing  the  bureaucra- 
cy's performance:  for  electoral  reform  in 
party  and  state  administrative  organs  and  in 
economic  enterprises;  for  activating  local 
elected  bodies,  the  Soviets:  and  for  permit- 
ting a  wide  range  of  organized  civic  activism. 
Glasnost 

Describing  the  state  of  affairs  before  his 
accession,  Gorbachev  complained,  "More 
often  than  not,  the  principles  of  equality 
among  party  members  were  violated.  Many 
party  members  in  leading  posts  stood 
beyond  control  and  criticism." '  Glasnost  is 
one  of  his  corrective  devices. 

Exposes  of  official  misdeeds  ranging  from 
half-hearted  support  of  perestroika  to  full 
disregard  of  societal  needs  and  to  the  most 
blatant  corruption  have  become  common  in 
the  Soviet  media.  This  democratization  of 
access  to  information  is  a  radical  break  with 
past  practices  of  restricting  such  access  to 
the  ruling  elite.  Glasnost  also  serves  two 
direct  political  purposes:  it  strengthens  di- 
rectives from  above  with  "control  from 
below"  to  monitor  and  pressure  officials  and 
to  let  people  feel  that  traditionally  arbi- 
trary bureaucrats  are  accountable  to  them. 
Moreover,  publicizing  the  inadequacies  and 
dismissals  of  party  bigwigs  offers  the  popu- 
lation some  sense  that  the  powerful  are  not 
immune. 

Electoral  Reform. 

As  a  complement  to  glasnost,  Gorbachev 
has  sought  electoral  reform  both  inside  the 
party  and  In  other  policy-making  bodies.  His 
success,  however,  has  been  limited. 

At  the  January  1987  party  plentun.  be 
proposed  multiple  candidate,  secret  ballot 
elections  for  party  secretaries  as  high  as  the 
republic  level.  "Of  course,"  he  added,  "the 
principle  of  the  party  rules,  under  which 
the  decisions  of  higher  bodies  are  compulso- 
ry for  all  lower  party  committees,  including 
those  on  personnel  mattei's.  should  remain 
unshakeable  in  the  party." '  Even  with  this 
concession  to  orthodoxy,  his  idea  was  appar- 
ently too  radical  a  threat  to  the  rigid  no- 
menklatura system  and  the  tenure  it  guar- 
antees to  ranking  officials.  The  Central 
Committee  Plenum's  resolution  made  no 
mention  of  multiple  candidates  in  party 
elections. 

PARTY  PERFORMANCE:  Since  then, 
the  party's  record  on  this  score  has  been 
spotty.  Some  multiple-candidate  elections 
have  taken  place,  as  in  the  Izhmorsky 
Rayon  of  Western  Siberia  in  February 
1987.<  But  the  practice  has  failed  to  sink 
roots,  and  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  limited  to  lower  level 
posts.  Ukrainian  Party  chief  Vladimir 
Shcherbitsky.  for  instance,  announced  that 
in  elections  held  during  1987,  42%  of  party 
organization  secretaries  in  his  republic  had 
won  their  positions  by  defeating  several 
other  contenders.  But  he  conceded  that 
only  39  secretaries  on  the  city  and  district 
(rayon)  levels  were  elected  by  secret  ballot 
from  among  two  or  three  candidates.' 

Gorbachev's  proposals  of  multiple-candi- 
date party  elections,  though  very  inconsist- 
ently carried  out.  have  at  least  not  been 
shelved.  In  January  1988,  Nikolai  Shishlln. 
deputy  head  of  the  Propaganda  Depart- 
ment, suggested  applying  this  principle  even 
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little  real  power  or  influence,  their  electoral 
reforms  are  not  very  significant.  One  indica- 
tion of  the  careful  approach  to  democratiza- 
tion is  Gorbachev's  statement  at  the  27th 
Party  Congress:  "The  Party  will  continue  to 
see  to  it  that  deputies  are  elected  from 
among  the  worthiest  people.  .  .and  that  the 
composition  of  the  Soviets  is  systematically 
renewed."  "  Even  with  liberalized  nominat- 
ing and  electoral  procedures,  in  other  words, 
the  party  will  stUl  have  the  final  word. 

WORKERS  AND  BOSSES:  At  the  Janu- 
ary 1987  Central  Committee  Plenum,  Gor- 
bachev called  for  electing  directors  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  enterprises,  along  with 
their  department  heads,  production  team 
leaders  and  foremen.  The  Law  on  State  En- 
terprises, adopted  in  June  1987.  incorporat- 
ed this  suggestion  by  mandating  elections  of 
all  managerial  personnel  in  enterprises  na- 
tionwide. Furthermore,  the  law  created  a 
new  institution,  the  Labor  Collective  Coun- 
cil, whose  members  are  to  be  elected  for 
two-to-three  year  terms  by  secret  or  open 
baUot. 

Though  these  provisions  seem  to  author- 
ize workers'  participation  in  management, 
their  influence  is  actually  quite  restricted. 
The  prime  responsibility  of  the  Labor  Col- 
lective Council,  for  example,  is  to  promote 
productivity  and  monitor  worker  perform- 
ance. And  while  workers  can  vote  for  enter- 
prise directors,  the  bureaucracy  overseeing 
the  enterprise  must  approve  any  choice. 
The  director,  in  turn,  must  approve  all 
lower  level  managerial  personnel  elected  by 
workers." 

Legislation  of  February  1988  is  supposed 
to  expand  the  collective's  powers.  Izvesliya 
reported  that  "decisions  by  the  labor  collec- 
tive are  now  mandatory  not  only  for  mem- 
bers of  the  collective  and  the  administra- 
tion, but  also  for  higher-ranking  state  and 
economic  organs.  .  .  .  But .  .  .  the  collective 
is  not  always  right— it  is  right  when  the  law 
is  on  its  side."  '*  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
therefore,  what  these  new  powers  will  actu- 
ally mean  to  workplace  democracy. 

Despite  these  built-in  limitations,  and 
even  though  there  have  ijeen  more  elections 
in  enterprises  than  in  Soviets  or  the  party, 
grass  roots  democratization  is  growing 
slowly  at  best.  A  January  8.  1988  article  in 
Sovetskaya  Rossiya  noted  that  "Alarm  sig- 
nals about  disdainful  attitudes  to  workers' 
opinions  and  critical  appeals  are  received 
from  many  enterprises.  .  .  ."  And  workers, 
not  just  managerial  personnel  are  finding  it 
hard  to  alter  established  methods  of  oper- 
ation overnight.  "Even  the  labor  collective 
councils  often  meet  not  to  consult  but  just 
to  listen  to  edifying  words  and  instructions 
from  the  managers  who  lead  them."  The 
author  concluded  that  "The  support  and 
trusteeship  of  local  party  committees  are 
clearly  very  important  here." 

While  party  organizations  are  supposed  to 
urge  managers  and  workers  towards  greater 
independence  and  democratic  practices,  the 
presumed  agent  of  democratization,  the 
party,  has  resisted  setting  an  example.  The 
Komsomol  (Young  Communist  League)  also 
has  been  slow  to  democratize  itself.  In  Janu- 
ary 1988.  its  newspaper  published  com- 
plaints about  the  failure  to  Implement  pro- 
posals adopted  at  the  20th  Komsomol  Con- 
gress in  AprU  1987.  for  secret  ballot,  multi- 
candidate  elections  for  district  and  provin- 
cial secretaries:  "But  it  is  no  secret  that 
electoral  practice  remains  unchanged  in 
many  places— that  is,  just  one  candidate,  a 
show  of  hands,  and  all  this  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  Presidium.  .  ..  The  conclusion 
is  bitter  and  simple.  Initial  attempts  to  re- 


structure the  democratic  mechanism  in  the 
Komsomol  have  yet  to  produce  results."  '» 

Ctmc  Activism 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  the  party,  the  Soviets 
and  the  workplace,  some  elements  of  Soviet 
society  have  jumped  at  the  chance  to  dis- 
play greater  initiative.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  developments  of  the  Gor- 
bachev era  has  been  the  mushrooming  of 
unofficial,  i.e.  not  party-controlled,  groups. 
Their  interests  and  programs  run  an  ex- 
tremely wide  gamut,  with  correspondingly 
varying  degrees  and  types  of  political  con- 
tent, but  the  divide  between  political  and 
non  political-activity  is  murky. 

Rock  music,  for  example,  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive issue,  given  its  unavoidable  association 
with  Western  culture  and  its  appeal  to 
many  Soviet  young  people.  Moreover,  the 
very  appearance  of  organizations  outside  au- 
thorized channels  is  a  political  statement, 
evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  established 
mechanisms  of  self-expression.  The  head  of 
the  Komsomol,  which  has  received  much 
criticism  for  being  formalistic  and  doctri- 
naire, recently  revealed  that  the  organiza- 
tion's membership  has  dropped  by  nearly  4 
million  since  1985,  and  the  number  of  14- 
and  15-year  olds  joining  has  fallen  by  a 
fourth." 

Soviet  youngsters  and  adults  seem  to  be 
turning  away  from  party-sponsored  groups 
and  to  clubs  that  offer  like-minded  people 
organized  forms  of  leisure— music,  dance, 
sports  and  the  like- to  groups  that  press  en- 
vironmental concerns  or  the  preservation  of 
historical  monuments  and  to  openly  politi- 
cal, civic  action  associations.  It  is  the  groups 
which  take  Gorbachev's  call  for  glasnost 
and  democratization  seriously  and  whose 
ideas,  if  implemented,  would  lead  to  funda- 
mental systemic  change  that  pose  the  great- 
est immediate  difficulties  for  the  authori- 
ties. The  rise  to  notoriety  of  the  Pamyat 
(Memory)  Society  demonstrates  that  allow- 
ing public  opinion  to  organize  and  express 
itself  can  bring  challenges  from  the  conserv- 
ative-reactionary end  of  the  political  spec- 
trum as  well  as  from  the  liberal-left  reform- 
ist camp. 

The  spontaneous  emergence  of  a  range  of 
informal  groups  appears  to  have  caught  the 
authorities  by  surprise.  A  special  party  com- 
mission reportedly  is  now  examining  this 
phenomenon,  but  neither  explicit  guidelines 
nor  laws  demarcating  the  borders  of  accept- 
able activity  have  yet  been  issued.  Conse- 
quently, both  the  party  and  the  groups  have 
been  in  uncharted  waters. 

For  most  of  1987.  the  authorities  took  a 
relatively  restrained  line,  revealing  their 
stance  towards  unofficial  clubs  more  by  ac- 
tions than  statements.  Though  speeches 
during  the  summer  by  Politburo  members 
Yegor  Ligachev  and  KGB  head  Viktor  Che- 
brikov  indicated  concern  at>out  liberalizing 
trends,  the  Moscow  Party  organization  pro- 
vided a  hall  in  August  for  a  conference  of  47 
left-wing  reformers'  groups.  And  after 
Pamyat  members  marched  through  central 
Moscow  in  May.  party  chief  Boris  Yeltsin 
received  a  delegation  of  their  representa- 
tives. On  October  8.  Novosti  press  agency 
helped  members  of  four  political  groups  to 
arrange  a  news  conference  for  Soviet  and 
Western  journalists.  Among  other  things, 
they  discussed  forming  competing  political 
parties  and  demanded  the  right  to  field  can- 
didates in  local  elections." 

REVERSING  COURSE:  In  the  fall  of  last 
year,  however,  especially  after  Yeltsin  quit 
his  post  under  attack.  Soviet  activists  and 
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Western  observers  detected  mounting  pres- 
sures to  reassert  the  dominance  of  party  or- 
gsjiizations.  The  Komsomol,  according  to 
one  report,  drafted  a  proposal  for  exerting 
control  over  unofficial  clubs.  The  document 
expressed  concern  about  the  spread  of  the 
groups  among  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  and  concluded:  "There  Is  no  need 
for  the  creation  of  alternative  organiza- 
tions." It  urged  that  individuals  with 
"healthy  principles"  be  brought  into  the 
Komsomol  and  that  "the  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  sociopolitical  clubs  [be  severed]  from 
extremist  leaders."  '•  Though  Komsomol  of- 
ficials stressed  the  draft  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals, the  20th  Komsomol  Congress  in 
April  1987.  had  already  called  for  helping 
groups  based  on  "sound  principles"  but 
eliminating  "abnormal  phenomena  that  are 
alien  to  the  Socialist  way  of  life."  •• 

Finally,  on  December  27.  1987,  Pravda  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  unofficial  groups.  A 
front-page  editorial  offered  the  following 
yardstick  for  assessing  Initiatives  from 
below:  "Everything  that  benefits  socialism 
and  democracy  must  be  supported  'from 
above."  Pravda  praised  the  Soviet  Chil- 
dren's Fund  named  for  V.I.  Lenin  as  exem- 
plary and  opined  that  similarly  positive  ac- 
tivism merited  material  aid  and  a  real  legal 
foundation.  But  readers  were  warned  about 
clubs  "whose  leadership  includes  rogues  and 
demagogues  who  preach  chauvinist.  anti-Se- 
mitic and  Zionist  views"  or  who  "openly 
carry  out  provocative  work,  advocate  the 
creation  of  opposition  parties  and  'free' 
trade  unions."  Their  activity  "sometimes  ac- 
quires a  manifestly  illegal  character"  by  or- 
ganizing demonstrations  without  consent 
and  printing  and  circulating  documents 
"hostile  to  socialism."  Pravda  called  for 
"productive  contacts  between  state  organs, 
public  organizations  and  informal  associa- 
tions," whose  goal  must  be  to  "channel  peo- 
ple's activeness  In  a  positive  direction.  .  .  ." 

Remarkably  soon  afterward,  Pravda  re- 
turned to  this  theme,  naming  specific  Indi- 
viduals as  representing  impermissible  types 
of  social  activism.  While  the  February  1, 
1988  article  blessed  the  rise  of  30,000  groups 
and  associations  in  the  country.  It  said: 
"Every  family  has  its  political  freaks." 
Prominent  in  this  latter  category,  according 
to  Pravda,  were  Dmitri  Vaslliev.  for  turning 
Pamyat  from  a  group  devoted  to  preserving 
the  country's  cultural  heritage  into  one 
intent  on  arousing  anti-Semitism;  Glasnost, 
edited  by  "convicted  criminal  and  antl- 
Sovlet"  Sergei  Grigoryants,  and  allied  with 
anti-Soviet  centers  in  the  West;  Seminar: 
Democracy  and  Humanism,  which  called  for 
organizing  demonstrations,  revising  the 
USSR's  Constitution  and  the  total  deideolo- 
gization  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Club  of 
Social  Initiatives.  Pravda  descrit>ed  the  lat- 
ter's  organizational  conference  in  August 
1987— though  sponsored  by  the  Moscow 
Party  organization— as  a  response  to  West- 
em  prompting  to  "'create  a  united  political 
platform."  Boris  Kagarlitsky,  the  club's 
chief  spokesman,  was  not  named,  but  Kom- 
somolskaya  Pravda  openly  attacked  him 
one  day  before. 

Pravda  stressed  that  the  energies  of  unof- 
ficial groups  should  be  directed  "for  noble 
aims  In  the  Interests  of  society."  Therefore, 
people  should  not  hesitate  to  shun  those 
which  were  harmful.  "For  fear  of  appearing 
outmoded  people  from  the  period  of  stagna- 
tion, we  have  started  for  some  reason  to  be 
shy  about  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  This  does 
not  do  any  good.  An  extremist  is  an  extrem- 
ist." And  "extremists"  themselves  were  ad- 
monished by  an  unmistakable  reference  to 
"the  power  of  the  law." 


Official  response  to  the  growth  of  civic  ac- 
tivism wlU  be  a  key  factor  In  evaluating  the 
seriousness  and  potential  of  Gorbachev's 
proclaimed  democratization.  Campaigns  for 
electoral  reform  and  glasnost  which  have 
been  launched  from  above  can  more  easily 
be  controlled  than  the  reactions  they  evoke. 
It  may  be  much  more  difficult  and  political- 
ly damaging  (both  Inside  and  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.)  if  the  authorities  feel  compelled  to 
stem  a  tide  they  unleashed  themselves  and 
ostensibly  welcomed. 

The  party's  signals  about  civic  activism 
thus  far  Indicate  a  recognition  that  rousing 
people  from  apathetic  torpor  is  a  positive 
good— so  long  as  It  does  not  get  out  of  hand. 
Under  current  circumstances,  there  appear 
to  be  three  varieties  of  social  activism:  en- 
couraged, tolerated  and  forbidden.  The 
party  reserves  the  exclusive  right  to  assign 
groups  to  each  category  and  to  change  the 
borders  among  these  categories  as  it  sees  fit. 
EJven  without  using  criminal  sanctions 
against  unorthodox  political  activism,  the 
party  is  showing  that  democratization  has 
its  limits  .  .  .  and  the  party  intends  to 
decide  when  they  are  overstepped. 

Exactly  what  the  party  line  is.  however, 
remains  unclear.  Authoritative  sources  have 
been  sending  mixed  signals.  The  latest  illus- 
tration of  divergent  views  was  sparked  by  an 
article  in  Sovetskaya  Rossiya  on  March  13, 
1988.  It  warned  that  the  overly  broad  range 
of  topics  aired  under  glasnost  and  the  indis- 
criminately critical  attitude  to  the  country's 
past  and  present  were  generating  nihilism 
among  youth.  The  article  praised  the  ac- 
complishments and  idealism  of  Stalin's  era, 
when  there  were  no  demonstrations  for  the 
right  to  emigrate  or  informal  groups  based 
on  "peasant  socialism"  glorifying  pre-1917 
Russia  and  "left-wing  liberal  Intellectual  hu- 
manism." Referring  to  Trotsky's  ethnic  ori- 
gins, the  author  linked  this  latter  camp  to 
"cosmopolitans."  i.e.  Jews. 

Pravda,  seeing  the  article  as  a  broadside 
against  everything  subsumed  under  peres- 
troika,  responded  on  April  5.  A  full-page  edi- 
torial attacked  Sovetskaya  Rossiya  for 
printing  such  dangerous  views  and  blasted 
the  article  itself  as  "an  ideological  platform 
and  manifesto  for  &nti-perestroika  forces." 
Pravda  acknowledged  Stalin's  contribution 
to  socialism  but  maintained  that  his  guilt 
for  mass  repressions  and  lawlessness  was 
"enormous  and  unforgivable."  The  editorial 
did  not  explicitly  address  the  article's  link 
between  "left-wing  liberals  "  and  Jews,  but  it 
did  denounce  attempts  to  seek  '"a  genetic 
reason  for  anti-Socialist  sentiments." 
Pravda  concluded  by  calling  for  "more  light, 
more  initiative,  more  responsibility." 

Soviet  and  Western  observers  have  seen 
this  exchange  as  evidence  of  a  high-level 
struggle  between  Gorbachev  and  Yegor  Li- 
gachev. supposedly  Gorbachev's  primary 
Politburo  rival  and  an  opponent  of  acceler- 
ated glasnost  and  demokratizatsia.  Accord- 
ing to  Western  press  reports  from  Moscow. 
Ligachev  sponsored  the  publication  of  the 
Sovetskaya  Rossiya  article  when  Gorbachev 
was  in  Yugoslavia  and  his  Politburo  ally  Al- 
exander Yakovlev  was  in  Mongolia.  Upon 
his  return.  Gorbachev  took  advantage  of  Li- 
gachev's  alwence  from  Moscow  to  win  the 
Politburo's  approval  for  the  Pravda  editori- 
al, large  chunks  of  which  Yakovlev  wrote.'" 

Whatever  the  truth  of  these  claims,  So- 
vetskaya Rossiya  was  forced  to  apologize  on 
April  15  and  print  the  entire  Pravda  editori- 
al, which  stressed  the  need  for  more  glas- 
nost and  democratization.  If  the  newspaper 
exchange  was  a  test  of  strength  between 
rival  party  factions,  the  victory  went  to  Gor- 


bachev. The  last  word,  however,  has  not 
l>een  written. 
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REBUILDING  THE  SOVIET  ECONOMY 

Although  the  Gorbachev  reforms,  going 
under  the  general  heading  of  perestroika, 
encompass  broad  alms  of  social  transforma- 
tion, it  Is  in  his  ideas  for  restructuring,  re- 
newing, revitalizing  and  rebuilding  the 
Soviet  economy  that  the  General  Secretary 
has  put  forward  the  most  fully  articulated 
program  and  the  most  demanding  timetable 
for  change.  A  Marxist  without  an  operating 
model  for  his  experiments,  he  has  nonethe- 
less concentrated  on  the  one  area  where 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology,  not  in  his  judg- 
ment alone,  has  produced  the  greatest  fail- 
ures. 

"Perestroika."  he  wrote  in  his  1987  book 
of  the  same  title. 

Is  no  whim  on  the  part  of  some  ambitious 
individuals  or  a  group  of  leaders  .  .  .  (It)  Is 
an  urgent  necessity  arising  from  the  pro- 
found processes  of  development  in  our  so- 
cialist society.  This  society  is  ripe  for 
change.  It  has  long  been  yearning  for  it. 
Any  delay  In  starting  perestroika  could  have 
led  to  an  exacerbated  Internal  situation  in 
the  near  future,  which,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
would  have  been  fraught  with  serious  social, 
economic  and  political  crises. 

Behind  these  words  of  alarm  lay,  for  Sovi- 
ets, an  alarming  reality.  In  the  seventh 
decade  after  the  1917  Revolution.  40  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  centrally 
planned  Soviet  economy  had  a  gross  nation- 
al product  only  half  that  of  the  United 
States.  Growth  rates  were  declining,  even  In 
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to  Soviet  men  and  women  at  all  levels  to  try 
the  unknown.  They  are  responding,  at  best, 
tentatively. 

77ie  Early  Stages 

On  taking  power,  Gorbachev  proclaimed 
the  urgency  of  economic  acceleration  and 
won  support  for  this  priority  at  the  April 
1985  Central  Committee  Plenum.  Initially, 
like  Yuri  Andropov,  he  offered  tinkering 
and  tightening  discipline  as  measures  suffi- 
cient to  correct  the  weak  points  of  a  basical- 
ly sound  system.  He  also  addressed  the 
human  factor  through  exhortative  cam- 
paigns and  administrative  measures.  Along 
with  calls  for  greater  discipline  and  enthusi- 
asm in  the  workplace  came  a  strict  crack- 
down on  drunkenness.  Gorbachev  reduced 
production  of  alcohol,  closed  many  liquor 
stores  and  forbade  the  sale  of  alcohol  before 
2  p.m. 

This  period  also  witnessed  large-scale  per- 
sonnel turnover  in  the  economic  apparatus 
and  bureaucratic  reorganization.  In  Novem- 
ber 1985,  for  instance,  Gorbachev  ordered 
the  consolidation  of  five  ministries  and  one 
committee  involved  in  food  production  and 
processing  into  one  super  aigency,  Gosagro- 
prom.  Similar  mergers  followed  for  other 
key  sectors  of  the  economy— machine  build- 
ing, fuel  and  energy,  construction  and  for- 
eign economic  relations. 

Meanwhile,  ever-widening  glasnost  per- 
mitted economists  to  debate  the  scope  and 
direction  of  reform.  Their  views,  along  with 
the  impressions  garnered  in  conversations 
with  ordinary  citizens  during  his  cross-coun- 
try tours,  contributed  to  Gorbachev's  push 
for  fundamental  changes. 

At  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  in  February- 
March  1986,  Gorbachev  outlined  more  wide- 
ranging  measures.  "The  situation  today  is 
such  that  we  cannot  limit  ourselves  to  par- 
tial improvements.  A  radical  reform  is 
needed." '  His  proposals  included:  reorient- 
ing central  guidance  of  the  economy  away 
from  detailed  interference  in  enterprise  ac- 
tivity towards  long-range  strategic  planning: 
making  enterprises  more  autonomous  and 
responsible  for  their  oiperatlons;  reorganiz- 
ing the  supply  system;  making  prices  more 
flexible  and  linking  them  to  consumer 
demand  and  democratizing  management  by 
enhancing  the  role  of  work  collectives. 

Few  policy  changes  immediately  followed 
these  recommendations,  but  some  of  Gorba- 
chev's other  suggestions  quiclUy  became 
law.  His  call  for  greater  initiative  and  deci- 
sion making  on  the  collective  farm  level,  for 
instance,  led  in  March  1986  to  reductions  in 
the  quotas  of  the  produce  farms  were  re- 
quired to  turn  over  to  the  state.  Collective 
and  state  farms  received  authorization  to 
sell  through  the  cooperative  network  and 
collective  farm  markets  all  their  output 
above  plan  requirements  and  30  percent  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  they  had  previous- 
ly been  obliged  to  sell  to  the  state.  Gorba- 
chev's proposals  for  changing  the  economic 
mechanism  of  light  industry  also  produced  a 
May  1986  decree,  placing  all  of  light  indus- 
try on  a  cost-accounting,  self-financing  basis 
and  ordering  consumer  goods  factories  to 
gear  their  output  to  consumer  demand. 

A  more  important  guide  to  Gorbachev's 
priorities  was  the  12th  Five- Year  Plan,  an- 
nounced in  June  1986.  Its  extremely  ambi- 
tious targets— 4.1  percent  average  growth  of 
national  income— aimed  at  bringing  Soviet 
economic  performance  up  to  world  stand- 
ards in  just  a  few  years.  It  proposed  the 
near  doubling  of  investment  in  machine 
building  and  metal  working,  "where  the  fun- 
damental scientific  and  technological  ideas 
are  materialized,  where  new  implements  of 


labor  and  machine  systems  that  determine 
progress  in  the  other  branches  of  the  na- 
tional economy  are  developed." '  According 
to  Soviet  estimates,  only  29  percent  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 's  machine  building  currently  meets 
world  standards.  This  figure  is  supposed  to 
rise  to  80-95  percent  by  1990.  In  order  to 
boost  productivity,  the  plan  shifted  invest- 
ment away  from  new  construction  towards 
renovating  and  re-tooling  existing  facilities 
and  directed  ministries  to  step  up  the  scrap- 
ping of  obsolete  equipment  and  machinery. 

PRIVATE  INITIATIVES:  Since  the  stress 
on  quick  development  of  heavy  industry 
gave  consumer  goods  secondary  significance, 
Gorbachev  has  sponsored  a  cautious,  com- 
pensatory expansion  of  private  initiative. 
For  example,  he  has  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  private  agricultural  plots  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  foodstuffs  without 
raising  investment.  The  Central  Committee 
in  September,  1987  authorized  state  and  col- 
lective farms  to  lease  more  land  and  sell 
buildings  to  those  willing  to  work  on  private 
plots  and  raised  the  amount  of  credit  avail- 
able for  buying  animals.*  The  draft  Model 
Kolkhoz  Statute  of  January  1988  d«;signated 
private  plots  as  "a  constituent  part  of  So- 
cialist agricultural  production,"  a  signal  to 
peasants  that  government  attitudes  and 
policies  towards  private  plots,  which  have 
alternated  among  tolerance,  encouragement 
and  hostility,  will  be  more  stable  In  the 
future.' 

Gorbachev  has  also  widened  opportunities 
for  private  enterprise  in  areas  other  than 
foodstuffs.  A  November  1986  law  regulating 
individual  labor  authorized  certain  kinds  of 
manufacturing  (making  clothing,  furniture, 
toys,  etc.)  and  services  (like  private  taxis, 
music  instruction,  translating  and  car  re- 
pairs). Interested  citizens  must  receive  per- 
mission from  local  Soviets  to  engage  in  such 
activities  and  must  pay  taxes  on  their  earn- 
ings or  an  up-front  fee.  Soviet  spokesper- 
sons in  November  1986.  described  the  pro- 
gram's purpose  as  ending  the  state's  monop- 
oly on  services  by  legalizing  competition 
from  individuals. 

In  fact,  the  law  serves  several  other  pur- 
poses as  well.  By  legalizing  what  existed  on 
a  widespread  basis  anyway,  it  may  give  the 
state  greater  control  of  the  underground 
service  economy  and  higher  revenues  from 
taxes  on  individual  earnings.  Furthermore, 
the  new  legitimacy  aspires  to  draw  people 
currently  not  working,  such  as  homemakers, 
pensioners  and  students,  into  the  economy.' 

Individual  labor  has  little  ideological  pedi- 
gree in  the  U.S.S.R.  Although  the  1977  Con- 
stitution guarantees  self-employment,  such 
initiative  has  traditionally  encountered  hos- 
tility from  the  state.  Besides,  there  have 
been  practically  no  legal  sources  of  supply. 
More  acceptable  are  cooperatives,  whose  ex- 
pansion Lenin  espoused  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  and  Gorbachev  has  returned  to  this 
theme. 

As  of  February  1987.  groups  of  not  fewer 
than  three  people  can  form  cooperatives  en- 
gaging in  food  and  consumer  services  and 
production  of  consumer  goods.  They  can 
contract  with  state  enterprises  for  facilities, 
supplies  and  transportation.  Cooperatives 
set  their  own  prices.  After  paying  an  income 
tax  on  earnings,  they  can  use  remaining 
profits  for  wages,  social  insurance  and  devel- 
opment. 

Plans  for  Perestroika 

Though  the  outlines  of  Gorbachev's  vision 

seemed  to  be  developing,   no  overarching 

plan  materialized  until  mid-1987,  when  the 

June  Party  Plenum  approved  two  key  docu- 


ments to  define  the  party's  economic  pro- 
gram: the  Basic  Provisions  for  the  Radical 
Restructuring  of  Economic  Management 
and  the  Law  on  State  BSiterprises.  The 
former  provides  guidelines  for  overhauling 
the  entire  economy;  the  latter  spells  out  en- 
terprises' rights  and  responsibilities. 
Though  different  aspects  of  the  reform  are 
scheduled  for  implementation  at  different 
times,  the  whole  package  is  to  be  in  place  by 
the  13th  Five- Year  Plan,  or  1990-1991. 

To  gain  the  central  goal  of  greater  produc- 
tive efficiency,  the  program  narrows  Gos- 
plan's  role  in  the  economy.  While  central 
planning  will  continue  to  guide  the  econo- 
my. Gosplan  will  cease  issuing  annual  plans 
In  1991.  Instead  of  micro-managment.  it  will 
concentrate  on  larger  strategic  issues,  such 
as  investment,  trade,  and  technological  de- 
velopment. Detailed  directives  to  enterprises 
will  yield  to  state  orders  ("goszakazy")  for 
high  priority  items.  Central  planners  will 
also  send  enterprises  control  figures,  with 
indicators  on  productive  activity  and  effi- 
ciency, although  these  guidelines  are  not 
supposed  to  be  compulsory. 

DECENTRALIZATION:  The  Basic  Provi- 
sions also  encompass  a  reform  of  the  supply 
system.  Gossnab  (State  Committee  for  Ma- 
terial and  Technical  Supply)  will  no  longer 
centrally  allocate  resources  on  the  basis  of 
requests  for  inputs  from  enterprises. 
Rather,  once  the  reform  goes  into  effect,  en- 
terprises will  buy  what  they  need  from 
wholesale  stores  operated  by  Gossnab.  In 
1988.  wholesale  trade  is  supposed  to  account 
for  15  percent  of  supply  as  producers  and 
consumers  engage  in  it  through  private  con- 
tracts and  agree  on  prices  according  to  rules 
set  by  Goskomtsen  (State  Price  Committee.) 
Most  of  the  trade  sunong  enterprises  will 
take  place  according  to  these  negotiated 
prices;  Goskomtsen  will  establish  prices  for 
only  a  few  crucial  products. 

In  short,  enterprises  will  be  thrown  into  a 
new  world  of  accountability.  On  January  1. 
1988,  60  percent  of  the  country's  enter- 
prises, including  those  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  went  over  to  full-cost  accounting  and 
self -financing,  with  the  remainder  to  follow 
in  1989.  The  idea  is  to  inculcate  a  sense  of 
responsibility  into  the  system  of  manage- 
ment and  create  incentives  for  efficient  pro- 
duction. 

After  fulfilling  state  orders  which  are  sup- 
posed to  require  only  a  portion  of  produc- 
tion, enterprises  are  to  make  their  own  man- 
agement decisions.  Directors  will  have  to 
plan  and  finance  their  own  operations  on  a 
profit  basis.  An  expansion  and  modification 
of  the  banking  system  will  provide  them 
with  loans  to  supplement  their  own  funds. 
Moreover,  if  enterprises  prove  unresponsive 
to  customers'  needs  and  cannot  adapt  to 
being  responsible  for  their  economic  well 
being,  they  can  no  longer  count  on  bailouts 
from  the  state.  The  consequences  of  failure 
include  cutting  wages,  laying  off  workers 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  bankruptcy. 

Accompanying  decentralization  of  oper- 
ations at  the  enterprise  level  will  be  a  recen- 
tralization  of  strategic  guidance  at  the 
center.  To  simplify  and  rationalize  the  eco- 
nomic hierarchy,  ministerial-level  bodies 
will  coordinate  the  development  of  complex- 
es by  controlling  the  operations  of  branch 
ministries.  Ultimately,  ministries  may  be  ab- 
sorbed into  complexes,  as  is  already  the  case 
with  the  agro-industrial  sector. 

JOB  INSECURITY:  The  Soviet  labor 
force  now  confronts  the  harsh  reality  of  ef- 
ficiency measures.  Gorbachev  has  intro- 
duced a  new  regime  of  linking  salaries  to 
output  and  abolishing  ceilings  on  earnings. 


But  not  even  productive  workers  will  have 
guaranteed  job  security.  Stressing  profit,  ra- 
tionalizing and  streamlining,  enterprises  will 
place  everyone  at  risk. 

Some  reform  economists,  like  Nikolai 
Shmelev,  have  argued  that  job  insecurity 
has  its  benefits:  "A  real  danger  of  losing 
your  job  and  going  onto  a  temporary  allow- 
ance or  being  obliged  to  work  wherever  you 
are  sent  is  a  very  good  cure  for  laziness, 
drunkenness  and  irresponsibility." '  But 
Soviet  economic  spKjkespersons  and  Gorba- 
chev himself  have  insisted  that  there  will  be 
no  unemployment  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  cre- 
ation of  job  placement  bureaus  all  over  the 
country  has  already  begun,  as  have  prepara- 
tions for  job  retraining.  A  Soviet  officisU 
told  an  interviewer  for  the  January  27,  1988, 
issue  of  Izvestiya:  "It  is  time  to  treat  calmly 
the  fact  that  people  will  not  necessarily 
follow  the  same  vocation  throughout  their 
lives." 

As  managers,  under  ministry  pressure, 
urge  workers  to  higher  productivity,  howev- 
er, several  protest  strikes  against  extra 
shifts  and  working  on  weekends  have  oc- 
curred.' According  to  Abel  Aganbegyan,  re- 
portedly Gorbachev's  chief  economic  advi- 
sor, the  introduction  of  stricter  quality  con- 
trol also  "produced  shock"  at  some  factories 
when  workers  stopped  getting  bonuses  and 
their  wages  fell.' 

Curbing  bureaucratic  control  of  the  econ- 
omy will  entail  mass  firings  of  officials, 
many  of  whom  won  tenure  in  power  under 
Brezhnev.  Pravda  revealed  on  January  21. 
1988,  that  millions  of  them  may  have  to  find 
another  line  of  work,  and  Radio  Moscow's 
World  Service  specified  in  early  February 
that  3  million  people  "are  to  be  made  redun- 
dant" by  1990.  Nowhere  do  people  readily 
accept  the  prospect  of  losing  their  jobs,  and 
Gorbachev  has  already  had  to  retreat  on 
this  front.  The  Novosti  press  agency  dis- 
closed in  November  1987,  that  the  number 
of  Central  Ministry  officials  slated  for  "re- 
dundancy" has  fallen  from  60,000  to  about 
40,000.'"  It  is  not  even  clear  how  many  of 
these  will  actually  be  dismissed  although 
the  February  11.  1988  issue  of  Pravda,  as- 
serted that  one  of  every  two  or  three  minis- 
terial employees  are  to  be  let  go. 

FOREIGN  TRADE:  Gorbachev  has  also 
decentralized  control  of  foreign  trade  and 
indicated  that  he  views  greater  interdepend- 
ence with  the  world  economy  as  an  impor- 
tant added  stimulus  to  reform.  He  abolished 
not  only  the  monopoly  on  exports  and  im- 
ports held  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
but  also  the  Ministry  itself,  merging  it  with 
the  State  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Over  20  ministries  and  about  80  large  enter- 
prises can  engage  in  foreign  trade.  Operat- 
ing on  a  self-financing  basis,  they  can  keep 
some  of  their  export  proceeds  to  pay  for  im- 
ports. 

Gorbachev  has  also  reversed  the  long- 
standing prohibition  on  joint  ventures 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  with  capitalist 
firms.  In  order  to  obtain  technology  without 
paying  in  hard  currency,  to  gain  Western 
management  expertise  and  quality  control, 
as  well  as  access  to  International  marketing 
networks,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  invited  foreign 
firms  to  establish  such  ventures,  offering  49 
percent  of  control.  Finally,  the  Soviets  have 
expressed  interest  in  joining  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

EARLY  RESULTS:  The  birth  pangs  of 
perestroika  have  been  clearly  "disruptive," 
in  judgment  of  a  report  presented  by  the 


Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  April  13.  1988.  Noting 
that  Soviet  economic  growth  in  1987  slowed 
to  an  aimual  rate  of  less  than  1  t>ercent,  the 
CIA-DIA  analysis  said  "poor  economic  per- 
formance" at  the  start  meant  that  "the 
short-term  outlook  for  Gorbachev's  econom- 
ic program  is  not  good."  a  growth  rate  of  "2 
percent  or  less"  through  1990. 

The  report  found  a  sharp  drop  in  agricul- 
tural output  growth— from  an  annual  rate 
of  8.2  percent  in  1986  to  a  3.1  percent  de- 
cline in  1987— and  a  falling  off  of  industrial 
rates  from  2.5  percent  to  1.5  percent  in  the 
same  two  years; 

With  performance  in  seven  out  of  the  10 
industrial  branches  down  compared  with 
1986.  The  machine-building  sector— key  to 
Gorbachev's  modernization  plans— regis- 
tered no  increase  in  output,  and  the  result- 
ing shortfalls  in  equipment  for  investment 
reverberated  throughout  industry  and  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

Gorbachev's  innovations  are  still  too  limit- 
ed and  too  new  to  compensate  quicldy  for 
such  broad,  negative  indicators.  There  are 
now,  for  instance,  only  about  14,000  regis- 
tered cooperatives  in  the  U.S.S.R..  employ- 
ing 150.000  people  in  a  workforce  of  about 
128  million.  To  facilitate  faster  growth  in 
this  sphere,  the  authorities  have  announced 
plans  to  introduce  a  bank  by  1989  which 
would  finance  cooperative  ventures.  Earlier, 
however,  on  April  1,  1988,  a  progressive 
income  tax  on  cooperatives'  profits  will 
come  into  effect. ' ' 

An  expansion  of  international  trade  could 
remove  some  of  the  burden  from  Soviet  in- 
dustry, provide  needed  technology  and  man- 
agement experience  and  raise  Soviet  hard 
currency  earnings.  But  the  prospect  of  es- 
tablishing joint  ventures  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
tempted  relatively  few  Western  business- 
men. As  of  April  1988.  there  are  only  33 
agreed  deals,  though  more  are  pending. ' » 

The  reasons  for  this  slow  development  are 
Soviet  measures  that  deter  foreign  firms 
from  gaining  too  much  control  or  too  much 
profit  and  from  threatening  domestic  Soviet 
industry.  The  executive  director  and  three 
of  the  five  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  all  joint  ventures  must  be  Soviet  citi- 
zens. Foreign  investors  also  face  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  repatriating  profits  and  must 
pay  high  taxes  on  gains.  'The  Soviet  econo- 
mist Shmelev  is  not  surprised  by  the  low 
number  of  joint  ventures  to  date.  Recently, 
he  asked. 

If  in  the  U.S.A.  [an  American  business- 
man] pays  34  percent  profits  tax,  some- 
where in  Southeast  Asia— 20-25  percent  but 
in  the  Soviet  Union— 44  percent,  is  there 
any  sense  in  his  investing  money  in  our 
country?" 

Shortages  of  consumer  goods  and  services 
also  mark  Soviet  life  and  attitudes  to 
change.  Gorbachev's  plan  to  favor  machine 
building  and  metal  working  and  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  private  enterprise  mean  no 
quick  improvement  In  this  sphere  and  thus 
little  to  buy  with  the  higher  earnings  of 
harder  work.  Though  light  industry  was 
among  the  first  sectors  of  the  economy  to 
switch  to  cost-accounting  and  self-financing, 
the  results  so  far  have  been  disappointing. 
According  to  the  State  Committee  of  Statis- 
tics, light  industry  failed  to  deliver  about  1 
billion  rubles  worth  of  contracts  in  1987, 
and  continues  to  produce  low  quality  goods. 
And  cooperatives  have  thus  far  produced  "a 
drop  in  the  bucket."  '*  Izvestiya  reported  on 
February  9,  1988  that  while  people's  mone- 
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fulfill  targets  while  trying  to 
absorb  new  technology  will  be 

„ who  have  tended  to  give 

the  former.  The  slower  they 
their  performance  will  impede 
enhancement  of  enterprises'  re- 
autonomy  and  the  restructur- 
si4>ply  system. ' » 

modernization  strategy  itself, 

U.S.  Government  and  private 
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to  effect  price  reforms  before 
„  other  aspects  of  the  package. 
■Provisions  merely  stressed  the 
<  omprehensive  price  reform  and 
State  Price  Committee  to  pre- 
b^fore  1991.  It  will  be  difficult, 
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would  raise  the  cost  of  many 
ind  services,  such  as  bread,  fuel, 
tri  Asportation.  State  subsidies  (es- 
90  billion  rubles  in  1988)  have 
artificially  low  prices  on  these 
decades.    The    population    has 
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strikes    and    disturbances    several 
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HOLE>S:  Gorbachev's  pro- 
of incomplete  decentralization, 
minlitries  and  regional  party  officials 
loni  ter  supposed  to  tell  enterprises 
produce,  they  will  still  be  responsi- 
activity  of  the  enterprises  they 
bureaucrats  seem  likely  to  con- 


tinue to  meddle  in  every  aspect  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  also  an  open  question  whether  or  not 
crucial  enterprises,  such  as  those  producing 
for  defense,  will  really  be  permitted  to  go 
bankrupt.  If  they  continue  receiving  subsi- 
dies, cost-accounting  will  not  be  applied  uni- 
formly to  all  sectors."  Soviet  Finance  Min- 
ister B.I.  Gostev  said  last  December, 

Of  course.  I  do  not  exclude  another  possi- 
bility, that  of  rendering  aid  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  ...  to  the  numerous  enterprises 
that  lag  behind  or  experience  difficult  fi- 
nancial circumstances. 
Such  rescues,  however,  would  create  further 
imbalances,  probably  at  the  expense  of  the 
civilian  sector. 

Another  major  danger  to  enterprises'  in- 
dependence is  the  system  of  state  orders, 
goszakazy,  which  take  precedence  over  cus- 
tomer demand  and.  according  to  Aganbe- 
gyan. currently  determine  90  percent  of  en- 
terprise activity.  By  1991.  this  figure  should 
diminish  to  under  30  percent.  But  depend- 
ing on  how  high  a  portion  the  center  ulti- 
mately absorbs,  ostensibly  independent 
managers  will  have  greatly  reduced  leeway. 
"If  the  state  orders  production  of  most 
goods,"  a  former  Soviet  economist  noted, 
•there  is  little  that  managers  can  buy  with 
their  newly  available  funds.  .  ."  " 

Enterprises  in  the  agricultural  sector 
remain  equally  tied  to  the  state.  If  industry 
is  still  bound  by  goszakazy,  state  and  collec- 
tive farms  must  still  meet  government  pro- 
curement quotas,  even  if  they  have  been  al- 
lowed greater  latitude  for  disposing  of 
above-plan  output.  And  while  Gorbachev's 
call  for  expanding  the  use  of  family  and  bri- 
gade contracts  will  likely  become  law,  these 
arrangements  assume  imposed  norms.  The 
draft  legislation  on  collective  farms,  pub- 
lished in  January  1988.  makes  it  clear  that 
no  retreat  from  collectivization  is  envi- 
sioned. 

Restricting  the  autonomy  of  enterprises 
also  jeopardizes  the  expansion  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  its  ability  to  take  up  some 
slack  in  consumer  goods  production.  Factory 
directors  compelled  to  complete  state  orders 
first  will  be  less  likely  to  provide  goods  to  in- 
dividual-run or  cooperative  businesses. 

Moreover,  the  private  sector  remains 
shackled.  The  very  legislation  authorizing 
entrepreneurial  activity  forbids  hiring  labor 
and  limits  full-time  participation  mostly  to 
homemakers,  pensioners  and  students. 
People  employed  in  the  state  sector  may 
engage  in  private  activity  only  in  their  spare 
time. 

Those  who  nonetheless  manage  to  estab- 
lish a  profitable  business  frequently  attract 
the  envy  and  hostility  of  a  populace  unac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  personal  economic 
success.  As  a  Leningrad  taxi  driver  told  Hel- 
sinki Commission  staffers  in  December  1987. 
"For  70  years,  they've  beaten  it  into  our 
heads  that  there  shouldn't  be  rich  people." 
Newspapers  have  published  letters  from 
irate  citizens,  complaining  about  departures 
from  Socialist  ideals  or  about  the  very  high 
prices  cooperatives  charge  for  their  goods 
and  services. 

Finally,  strict  government  campaigns 
against  unearned  Income  undermine  the  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  private  sector.  Along 
with  uncertainty  about  Gorbachev's  staying 
power  and  memories  of  past  shifts  in  policy, 
many  would-be  entrepreneurs  have  reason 
to  hesitate.  A  Moscow  cab  driver  asked  Com- 
mission staffers,  "Who  can  give  us  a  guaran- 
tee that  policy  won't  change  tomorrow,  and 
the  very  people  who  took  seriously  the  gov- 


ernment's call  to  display   initiative  won't 
wind  up  in  prison?" 

Opposition  to  Reform 
In  addition  to  its  flaws,  the  Gorbachev 
program  has  foes:  bureaucrats  whose  jobs 
may  vanish,  party  officials  whose  powers 
would  be  curtailed,  managers  unready  to 
take  risks,  even  workers  who  expect  their 
jobs  to  last  for  life.  The  most  powerful  op- 
position is  that  at  the  top  of  the  Soviet 
structure. 

The  crucial  and  unanswerable  question  is 
how  much  support  Gorbachev's  program 
enjoys  in  the  Politburo  and  Central  Com- 
mittee. It  is  indicative  that  in  many  speech- 
es, he  has  felt  compelled  to  defend  penes- 
troika  against  its  opponents.  Gorbachev  has 
often  repeated  that  the  party  leadership  is 
united  on  the  need  for  economic  changes, 
but  while  the  leadership  knows  it  must  de- 
centralize the  system  and  afford  broader 
scope  to  individual  initiative,  many  fear 
losing  control  of  the  economy  and  yielding 
to  the  market. 

The  reform,  therefore,  has  bound  with 
one  hand  what  the  other  hand  has  released. 
EInterprises  are  supposed  to  manage  their 
own  affairs— but  not  really.  Private  initia- 
tive is  unleashed— but  not  too  far.  Adminis- 
trative and  economic  approaches  to  produc- 
tion are  supposed  to  coincide— but  in  fact, 
they  tend  to  contradict  each  other. 

A  good  example  of  the  built-in  conflict  is 
the  law  on  State  Acceptance  (Gos- 
priyomka).  Legislation  of  July  1986  mandat- 
ed new  targete  for  quality,  offering  bonuses 
for  high  performance  and  penalties  for  poor 
production  at  1,500  enterprises,  whose 
output  will  be  monitored  by  a  new  body,  the 
State  Acceptance  Service.  Attached  to  the 
State  Conunittee  for  Standards,  it  can 
accept  or  reject  what  enterprises  produce. 

Nikolai  Shmelev  has  pointed  to  an  incon- 
sistency in  this  arrangement:  "State  accept- 
ance excludes  from  quality  evaluation  the 
most  interested  party— the  consumer,  be  it 
the  enterprise  for  which  the  output  is  in- 
tended, or  the  man  in  the  store  .  .  .  the  fun- 
damental defect  of  the  present  economic 
system— diktat  by  the  producer— will  basi- 
cally remain  inviolate."'  *" 

Still,  no  reform  is  ever  fully  consistent  or 
acceptable  to  all  constituencies.  Shmelev 
and  other  Soviet  economists  have  pointed 
out  the  defects  in  the  party"s  economic  pro- 
gram. It  is  unclear  whether  their  recommen- 
dations for  pushing  the  reform  farther  will 
find  support  among  the  top  party  leader- 
ship. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  current  plans 
for  restructuring  the  Soviet  economy  guar- 
antee widespread  uncertainty  and  disloca- 
tion for  the  promise  of  future  benefits.  But 
if  Gorbachev  cannot  show  some  results,  es- 
pecially in  the  improvement  of  consumer 
goods  and  services,  whatever  support  exists 
in  society  at  large  for  perestroika  may  dissi- 
pate. And  then  the  inchoate  coalition  of  op- 
ponents could  find  itself  strong  enough  to 
end  reform  efforts  and  oust  the  Soviet 
Union's  reformer-in-chlef. 
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Respect  for  Human  Rights 
A  short  hand  account  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Gorbachev  era  human  rights  record 
might  go:  past  violations— partly  redressed; 
current  violations  —  notably  restrained: 
future  violations— potentially  unlimited. 

Although  it  over-simplifies  a  very  mixed 
pattern  of  performance,  such  a  sununary  at 
least  describes  the  general  relaxation  of 
active  police  measures  against  dissent  in 
1985-87.  Those  years  have  seen: 

•—the  release  (based  on  written  pledges 
not  to  engage  in  further  "illegal "  activities) 
of  383  known  political  prisoners— 329  of 
them  freed  in  1987— including  such  re- 
nowned activists,  allowed  or  forced  to  emi- 
grate, as  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Yuri  Orlov, 
Anatoly  Koryagin  and  Josif  Begim; 

•—the  return  to  Moscow  of  Nobel  laureate 
Andrei  Sakharov  after  nearly  six  years  of 
exile  In  Gorky: 

•—the  release  of  83  individuals— 64  of 
them  in  1987— who  had  been  held  In  psychi- 
atric hospitals  because  of  their  political 
views  and  activities; 

•—tolerance  of  sizable  public  demonstra- 
tions by  aggrieved  minorities— Jews  and  Cri- 
mean Tatars— and  aroused  nationalities  in 
the  Baltic  States  and  Armenia; 

•—new  latitude— to  build  churches,  enroll 
seminarians  and  Import  or  print  Bibles— for 
religious  faiths  willing  to  accept  official 
oversight  of  their  activities;  and 

•—a  sharp  increase— from  very  low  levels— 
In  the  numbers  of  Jews.  Armenians  and 
Germans  permitted  to  emigrate  and  in  the 
permissions  granted  Soviet  citizens  to  visit 
family  members  in  the  United  States. 


Those  and  other  advances  In  respect  for 
basic  human  rights  represent  a  clear  change 
from  Soviet  conduct  during  the  first  ten 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords. They  do  not.  however,  signal  either 
that  the  docket  of  past  abuses  has  been 
cleared  or  that  the  current  phase  of  relative 
improvement  Is  becoming  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  Soviet  internal  policy. 

On  the  contrary,  the  slow  pace  of  legal 
reform— when  a  stroke  of  the  pen  could 
remove  at  least  two  of  the  most  frequently 
used  pretexts  for  repression,  the  "slander" 
and  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda" 
articles  of  the  Criminal  Code— suggests  the 
presence  of  determined  opposition  to 
human  rights  liberalization  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Communist  Party  and  Soviet 
Government.  Until  the  rule  of  law— and 
Soviet  laws  themselves— afford  genuine  pro- 
tection to  individual  and  civil  liberties,  no 
objective  assessment  of  Soviet  conduct  can 
overlook: 

•—the  400-1,000  citizens  still  held  In  pris- 
ons and  camps  for  acts  of  political  con- 
science; 

•—the  95-150  people  being  subjected  to 
psychiatric  treatment  because  of  their  dis- 
senting views; 

•—the  forced  emigration  of  Baltic  activists 
and  the  resurgence  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
guise  of  Russian  nationalism; 

•—the  restrictions  being  imposed  not  to 
control,  but  to  preclude,  public  protests.  In- 
cluding a  show  of  military  force  in  Armenia; 
•—the  continuing  refusal  to  allow  reli- 
gious believers  and  clergy  to  proselytize— 
even  through  Sunday  schools; 

•—the  monopoly  of  mass  media  by  the 
Government  and  the  lack  of  access  by  the 
general  public  to  the  foreign  press; 

•—the  continuing  attacks  in  the  Soviet 
press  on  Independent  political  movements 
such  as  the  independent  peace  groups; 

•—the  remaining,  major  obstacles  to  both 
emigration  and  travel— including  the  hard- 
ships those  barriers  work  on  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  still-divided  families;  and 

•—the  absence  of  either  legal  guarantees 
or  an  Independent  judiciary  able  to  Insure 
justice  for  Soviet  citizens  who  not  only 
•know"  their  rights,  as  Principle  VII  of  the 
Final  Act  states,  but  seek  to  "act  upon" 
them. 

In  the  U.S.S.R..  despite  Gorbachevian 
calls  for  citizens  to  show  independent 
thought  and  initiative,  the  Communist 
Party  retains  its  monopoly  of  political  con- 
trol. For  the  present,  its  leader  has  granted 
an  unaccustomed  measure  of  freedom  to  the 
citizenry.  What  a  different  leader  might 
choose  to  do  in  the  same  area  is  unknown 
and  unknowable. 

LIBERTIES  AND  THE  LAW 

No  visitor  to  the  Soviet  capital  who  had 
known  its  atmosphere  before  1985  can  miss 
the  freedom  Gorbachev's  rule  has  brought 
to  civic  discourse  among  the  Intelligentsia, 
the  stratum  of  pre-Revolutionary  and  of 
Soviet  society  defined  by  its  engagement  in 
independent  thought.'  "Remarkably.""  re- 
ported a  one-time  spokesman  for  Jewish  re- 
fuseniks.  "most  of  the  people  I  met  in 
Moscow  were  not  afraid  to  speak  their 
minds  in  terms  unthinkable  12  years  ago."" » 

Especially  after  the  arrests  of  Orlov, 
Shcharansky  and  others  in  early  1977  and 
the  heavy  sentences  imposed  on  them  for 
having  tried  to  hold  the  Soviet  Union  pub- 
licly accountable  for  Its  human  rights  con- 
duct, speaking  one's  mind  in  Moscow 
became  a  perilous  activity.  Ten  years  later, 
dissenters  are  still  harassed.  But  In  no  re- 
ported Instance  from  September  1986  until 


March  1988  have  any  been  arrested,  tried  or 
convicted  on  charges  of  either  disseminating 
"slander""  against  the  Soviet  Union  or  con- 
ducting "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda."" 

The  laws  forbidding  and  severely  punish- 
ing dissent  are  still  on  the  books,  articles 
190-1  and  70  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
Russian  Republic,  for  instance.  In  Gorba- 
chev"s  third  year,  at  least,  the  authorities 
were  not  only  not  enforcing  those  statutes: 
they  were  also  releasing  several  hundred  po- 
litical prisoners  who  had  been  Incarcerated 
for  violating  them.  And,  Gorbachev  indicat- 
ed in  early  1987.  the  laws  were  soon  to  be 
dropped  or  notably  softened. 

PoliticaX  Prisoners— Free  and  Not 
Although  some  of  the  better-known  pris- 
oners of  conscience— men  like  Shcharansky 
(traded  for  a  Czech  spy  on  the  KGB  pay- 
roll) and  Orlov  (part  of  the  Daniloff-for- 
Zakharov  swap)— were  given  their  freedom 
and  often  their  ticket  to  Western  exile  In 
1985  and  1986.  the  gates  of  the  Soviet  gulag 
did  not  seem  to  open  wide  until  after  the 
Dece:nber  1986  death  of  Anatoly  Mar- 
chenko.  one  of  the  most  revered  and  stub- 
bom  dissidents.  Many  observers  believe  that 
the  shock  and  protest  over  his  death  in  a 
prison  hospital  touched  a  high-level  politi- 
cal nerve.  In  any  event,  less  than  two  weeks 
later.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  telephoned  Andrei 
Sakharov  to  tell  the  famed  dissenter  that 
his  Gorky  exile  had  been  lifted.  And  within 
a  few  months  the  process  of  amnestying 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  with  permission 
to  remain  in  the  U.S.S.R.  got  underway. 

When  Sakharov  returned  to  Moscow  on 
December  23.  1986.  his  first  public  sUte- 
ment  repeated  one  of  his  long-standing  ap- 
peals: freedom  for  all  political  dissenters 
serving  terms  in  Soviet  labor  camps,  prisons, 
and  exile.'  Less  than  two  months  later.  U- 
vestiya  announced  that  the  Supreme  Soviet 
was  pardoning  140  people  convicted  under 
articles  70  and  190-1  after  they  pledged 
"that  in  the  future  they  would  not  be  to- 
volved  in  Illegal  activities."  A  Soviet  spokes- 
person said  that  another  140  cases  were 
under  review.* 

By  the  end  of  March— in  the  largest 
Soviet  mass  release  of  political  prisoners 
since  the  Khrushchev  era— 200  had  beea 
freed  with  pardons,  though  not  formal  reha- 
bUitations.  that  left  them  exposed  to  reto- 
carceratlon  If  and  when  the  authorities 
decide  they  have  violated  their  promises  of 
obedient  conduct.  The  actual  oaths  seemed 
to  vary,  depending  on  the  camp  or  prison 
authorities  and  the  negotiating  skills  of  the 
inmates.  As  Sergei  Grigoryants  joked. 
"They  asked  me  to  write  a  statement  that 
amounted  to  a  promise  that  I  would  not 
take  to  the  streets  with  a  machine  gun."  ' 

Following  the  February  decree,  a  June 
1987  anmesty  In  honor  of  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  gave  free- 
dom to  first-time  offenders  under  article 
190-1  and  reduced  sentences  handed  down 
under  article  70.  One  result  was  to  empty 
the  camps  of  all  the  women  "politicals"  to 
detention. 

For  the  329  political  prisoners  released 
last  year,  however,  freedom  is  still  a  relative 
matter.  Many  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  or  residence  permission 
from  local  authorities.  Paradoxically,  a  July 
1987  letter  received  in  the  West  from  sever- 
al former  prisoners,  complains  that  those 
who  completed  their  sentences  before  the 
first  pardon  remain  under  "administrative 
surveillance"  (an  Ul-deflned  practice  where- 
by former  prisoners  are  still  accountable  for 
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atric practices,  has  been  appointed  to  head 
the  All-Union  Center  for  Mental  Health. 

"Psychiatry  as  a  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  dissidence  still  exists."  said  religious 
activist  Alexander  Ogorodnikov,  a  prisoner 
from  1978  to  1987.  after  the  TASS  an- 
nouncement. "I  think  the  changes  are 
aimed  at  limiting  the  purely  non-political 
abuse  of  psychiatry"  to  regain  resiiectability 
in  the  international  psychiatric  communi- 
ty." 

INSIDE  STORIES:  Until  last  year  the  of- 
ficial press  did  not  admit  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  Soviet  psychiatry  was  in  any  way 
stained.  But  beginning  with  a  July  11  Izves- 
tiya  piece,  "Without  Defense,"  Soviet  jour- 
nalists have  written  several  exposes  of  the 
improper  commitment  of  sane  men  and 
women,  even  of  corruption  among  their  doc- 
tors. The  most  candid  article  appeared  No- 
vember 11,  1987  in  KoTTUOTnolskaya  Pravda 
with  a  direct  attack  on  the  diagnosis  of 
"sluggish  schizophrenia"  that  the  late  Dr. 
Andrei  Snezhevsky  had  used  to  describe 
mental  illness  "with  no  obvious  symptoms." 
Although  the  paper  did  not  disclose  that 
the  diagnosis  had  been  imc)Osed  extensively 
on  dissenters,  the  report  did  say  that  it  was 
"very  broad  and  used  very  frequently"  and 
"can  be  applied  to  practically  anyone,  even 
someone  sane  by  conventional  definition." 

Moreover,  the  paper  reported  cases  of  doc- 
tors' granting  false  certificates  of  insanity 
to  common  criminals  evading  prosecution 
and  of  orderlies'  raping  women  patients  and 
forcibly  removing  the  gold  crowns  from  in- 
mates' teeth.  Some  drug  treatments,  it 
added,  "can  even  turn  a  sane  person  into  an 
insane  one,"  and  some  forms  of  "rehabilita- 
tion" amount  to  "an  assault  on  human  dig- 
nity." ■• 

Dr.  Georgy  Morozov,  head  of  the  Serbsky 
Institute  over  which  Snezhevsky  once  pre- 
sided, has  dismissed  such  re[)orts  as  "incom- 
petent" and  "slanderous"  journalism.  He 
also  claims  that  the  new  regulations,  far 
from  requiring  significant  changes,  simply 
reflect  instructions  long  in  effect  in  Soviet 
psychiatry."  The  Health  Ministry's  chief 
psychiatrist,  however,  announced  that  the 
new  rules  should  mean  dropping  2  million 
people  from  the  Government's  registry  of 
mental  patients,  a  stigmatic  listing  that 
limits  civil  rights,  such  as  travel  and  em- 
ployment and  that  raises  rislis  of  involun- 
tary commitment.  >• 

PROGNOSIS:  Seeking  readmission  to  the 
World  Psychiatric  Association  it  left  in  1983. 
on  the  verge  of  expulsion,  the  Soviet  mental 
health  profession  still  has  a  lot  to  explain 
and  to  correct.  Few  who  have  followed  its 
history  are  likely  to  forget  first-hand  re- 
ports like  the  one  of  the  brutal  treatment 
administered  to  Serafim  Yesyukov.  incarcer- 
ated after  he  sought  to  emigrate: 

He  refused  (to  take  pills).  They  first  tried 
Jamming  the  pills  into  his  mouth.  Then  the 
orderly  strapped  him  to  the  bed  and  em- 
ployed two  mentally  ill  inmates  to  help  hold 
him  down  while  they  closed  his  nostrils  and 
tried  to  force  him  to  open  his  mouth.  His 
nose  bled.  Finally  they  gave  up  and  injected 
instead— with  a  promise  to  repeat  the  proc- 
ess if  he  refused  the  pUls  the  next  time." 

Citizen  Action,  Civic  Discourse 
In  a  handful  of  unofficial  but  increasingly 
widely  circulated  journals,  in  thousands  of 
lively  gatherings  of  private  groups  and  clubs 
and  in  scores  of  public  demonstrations,  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's  glasnost  is  bringing  a  sem- 
blance of  civil  society  back  to  life  in  a  coun- 
try from  which  it  had  seemed,  after  1917,  to 
be  aU  but  erased.  And  imlike  the  brief  emer- 


gence of  such  energies  during  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev's thaws,  the  discourse  in  the  streets 
and  meeting  rooms  is  not  in  the  elliptical 
form  of  daring  poetry  but  in  the  direct  lan- 
guage of  social  and  political  agitation. 

Glasnost  creates  many  dilemmas  for  party 
officials.  None  pose  greater  problems  than 
the  outpouring  of  such  organized  but  inde- 
pendent citizen  action.  Launched  by  the 
party  leadership  but  still  unsanctioned  by 
legal  guarantees,  this  tide  of  self-expression 
is  beginning  to  elude  party  control  and  to 
generate  forceful  but  intermittent  police  re- 
action. 

Not  yet  a  movement — rather  a  spectrum 
of  interests  newly  given  their  voice— the 
spread  of  civic  action  is  as  closely  watched 
by  outsiders  as  by  the  Kremlin.  Given  its 
head,  it  could  eventually  transform  Soviet 
politics.  Violently  repressed,  it  will  remind 
the  West  that  the  Soviet  regime  cannot  tol- 
erate change. 

INDEPENDENT  PRESSES:  Having  failed 
in  their  campaign  of  arrests  and  intimida- 
tion to  abolish  the  multiform  samizdat  pub- 
lications of  the  1960's  and  1970's.  Soviet  au- 
thorities by  1985  had  at  least  managed  to  si- 
lence the  most  respected  human  rights  jour- 
nals—the Chronicle  of  Current  Events,  es- 
tablished in  1968,  and  the  Documents  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group,  begun  in  1976. 
Once  released  from  imprisonment,  however, 
the  editors  of  the  earlier  publications  re- 
turned to  their  typewriters  with  restored 
zeal  and  extended  contact  networks. 

The  result  has  been  the  appearance  of  an 
array  of  sarnizdat  bulletins  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  other 
major  cities.  Earliest  and  best-lcnown  is  the 
journal  Glasnost,  edited  by  Sergei  Grigor- 
yants.  His  former  collaborator  Lev  Timo- 
feyev  has  also  begun  circulating  Referen- 
dum, while  a  Leningrad  group  puts  out  Mer- 
cury. The  first  two  concentrate  on  human 
rights  issues;  Mercury  focuses  on  local  and 
environmental  affairs;  other  specialized 
journals  report  on  the  arts,  economics  and 
religion." 

Devoid  of  comment  but  packed  with  news. 
Express-Khronika  first  appeared  on  street- 
comers  in  central  Moscow  in  August  1987, 
the  product  of  Alelcsandr  Podrabinek.  whose 
campaign  against  the  political  abuse  of  psy- 
chiatry earned  him  two  terms  in  the  labor 
camps  before  his  35th  birthday.  A  weekly, 
averaging  about  20  pages  and  an  initial 
press  run  of  150-170  copies.  Express-Khron- 
ika feeds  a  hunger  for  human  rights  news 
that  authorized  reporting  only  teases.  '"We 
are  starved  for  information,  not  points  of 
view,"  Podrabinek  says.  "Facts— we  need 
facts." 

"In  the  past,  of  course,"  adds  his  col- 
league, Sergei  Lyozov.  "the  official  press 
would  publish  nothing  at  all.  Glasnost 
means  they  are  now  publishing  bits  and 
scraps,  always  distorted  and  always  weeks 
late.""' 

With  its  reports  on  demonstrations  and 
nationalities,  activities  around  the  U.S.S.R., 
on  treatment  of  political  prisoners  and  dem- 
onstrations by  Crimean  Tatars  in  Central 
Asia,  Express-Khronika  amounts  to  a  real- 
time news  service  from  the  Soviet  under- 
ground. The  challenge  it  presents  to  the  au- 
thorities is  being  answered  in  two  ways.  So- 
vetskaya  Rossiya  on  March  27,  1988,  labeled 
Podrabinek  a  "dealer  in  slander,"  and  KGB 
plain-clothesmen  attacked  him  with  their 
fists  the  same  day,  as  he  hawked  copies  of 
the  purple-covered  journal  in  downtown 
Moscow.** 

INDEPENDENT  GROUPS:  According  to 
the  February  1,  1988  issue  of  Pravda,  there 
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are  now  over  30,000  citizens  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  representing,  as  do  the  inde- 
pendent publications,  a  wide  range  of  social 
interests  and  viewpoints.  Some  are  openly 
political,  such  as  the  reestablished  Ukraini- 
an Helsinki  Monitoring  Group;  others 
pursue  such  interests  as  preserving  cultural 
monuments,  protecting  the  environment, 
advancing  music  and  the  arts. 

Groups  with  political  agendas,  such  as  the 
Pacifist  Group  for  Trust  Between  the  East 
and  West,  tend  to  be  called  "unofficial," 
while  those  considered  to  be  apolitical  are 
usually  referred  to  as  "informal."  Both 
kinds  are,  in  theory,  legal  instances  of  civic 
organizations.  But  according  to  a  1932  law. 
the  groups  must  have  as  their  goal  "active 
participation  in  the  building  of  socialism"  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  or  in  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try. 

They  must  also  be  controlled  by  the  party. 
While  visiting  Moscow  in  November  1987. 
former  Soviet  citizen  Vladimir  Kozlovsky 
was  told  by  Moscow  acquaintances  that  the 
Russian  Nationalist  Pamyat  Society,  a  lin- 
guistics society  and  a  homosexuals'  club  had 
all  applied  for  registration  with  the  Moscow 
City  Council.  A  member  of  the  linguistic 
club  reported  that  it  had  been  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  "no  one  in  the  city  council 
had  enough  knowledge  of  linguistics  to 
exert  control  over  it."  " 

Some  independent  citizens  groups  have 
been  granted  permission  by  local  authorities 
to  meet  in  public  buildings.  One  group  that 
was  not  was  the  Press  Club  Glasnost.  When 
it  organized  the  independent  human  rights 
seminar  in  Moscow  in  December  1987,  au- 
thorities closed  a  building  that  had  been 
rented  for  the  group's  opening  plenary  ses- 
sion, allegedly  for  reasons  of  public  health. 
Nevertheless,  the  seminar  was  allowed  to 
take  place  in  separate  apartments  in  the 
city,  where  working  groups  met  to  discuss 
various  issues.  Approximately  400  persons, 
including  Western  observers,  discussed  such 
issues  as  "law  and  society, "  "human  con- 
tacts," "nationality  issues,"  "religious  free- 
dom" and  "culture."  Although  some  would- 
be  participants  from  outside  Moscow  were 
prevented  from  attending,  the  meeting  was 
a  milestone  in  the  Soviet  human  rights 
movement. 

IN  THE  STREETS:  Article  190-3  of  the 
RSFSR  Criminal  Code  provides  labor  camp 
sentences  up  to  three  years  long  for  "orga- 
nization of,  or  active  participation  in  group 
actions  disrupting  the  peace."  It  is  not  being 
stringently  enforced.  As  a  New  York  Times 
correspondent  wrote  in  mid-1987: 

A  few  months  ago  it  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable for  a  human  rights  protest  to 
occur  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  without  the 
participants  being  quickly  whisked  away  by 
the  police." 

By  late  1987,  in  fact,  public  demonstra- 
tions in  the  city  on  a  wide  spectrum  of 
issues  had  become  almost  commonplace  by 
Soviet  standards.  Noting  the  rallies  held  in 
the  Baltic  States  that  year  to  commemorate 
significant  dates  in  their  history.  Latvian 
dissident  and  protest  organizer  Roland  Si- 
laraups  testified  to  the  Commission  in  Octo- 
ber: 

...  in  Latvia  today,  it  is  easier  to  express 
one's  opinions— opinions  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  those  held  by  the  authorities— 
without  fear  of  immediate  arrest,  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Aside  from  the  major  and  often  sustained 
protest  demonstrations  by  nationality  activ- 
ists described  in  the  next  section,  a  variety 
of  other  protesters  have  appeared  in  the 


Soviet  streete.  In  Lvov,  for  example,  twenty 
members  of  the  Ukranian  branch  of  the 
Trust  Group  demonstrated  against  Soviet 
policy  in  Afghanistan.  And  environmental- 
ists in  Leningrad  have  protested  destruction 
of  cultural  monuments  and  dangers  to  the 
ecology  in  the  area. 

Demonstrations  were  even  held  in  support 
of  deposed  Moscow  city  party  head.  Boris 
Yeltsin,  both  in  Moscow  and  Sverdlovsk,  his 
former  home.  The  February  9.  1988  issue  of 
Novoe  Russkoe  Slovo,  features  a  photo  of 
animal  rights  activists  picketing  at  Mos- 
cow's "Dynamo"  Metro  Station. 

The  response  to  demonstrations  seems  to 
vary  with  location,  timing  and  circum- 
stances. Following  Crimean  Tatar  protests 
in  the  summer  of  1987,  a  delegation  was  al- 
lowed to  meet  with  Council  of  Ministers 
President  Gromyko  to  discuss  the  Tatars' 
grievances.  Some  of  the  most  active  partici- 
pants, however,  were  fined  40  to  50  rubles, 
about  a  week's  average  wage,  and  forced  to 
leave  the  capital. 

CONFUCTING  SIGNALS:  Shortly  there- 
after the  Moscow  City  Council  passed  a 
measure  barring  demonstrations  on  or  in 
the  Red  Square  area  or  on  the  main  streets 
of  central  Moscow.  New  laws  have  also  been 
adopted  by  municipal  authorities  in  areas 
with  high  concentrations  of  Crimean  Tatars 
to  crack  down  on  their  continuing  demon- 
strations. Authorities  in  Sverdlovsk  passed 
similar  regulations  in  response  to  the  pro- 
Yeltsin  demonstrations,  as  did  the  city  au- 
thorities of  Ufa,  after  citizens  took  to  the 
streets  to  protest  urban  air  pollution.  Ufa 
officials  did,  however,  promise  to  consult 
with  Moscow  about  ending  construction  of 
additional  chemical  plants.  Demonstrations 
and  public  meetings  in  late  winter  of  1988 
with  city  officials  in  Nizhny  Tagil,  produced 
a  promise  to  cease  operations  at  a  local  coke 
smelting  plant  that  had,  according  to  pro- 
testers, dangerously  raised  the  level  of  pol- 
lution in  the  city,  and  had  caused  54  chil- 
dren to  be  stillborn  in  1987.»> 

In  Estonia,  city  officials  met  ahead  of 
time  with  organizers  of  the  August  23,  1987 
demonstration  and  worked  out  a  tenuous 
framework  for  the  rally.  While  the  first  Lat- 
vian demonstration  in  June  1987  went  un- 
molested, violence  broke  out  at  its  August 
successor  when  police  attacked  organizers  in 
Riga.  By  November  14,  the  Latvian  authori- 
ties had  developed  another  technique:  fill- 
ing the  city  with  their  own  "demonstra- 
tors," a  method  subsequently  emulated  in 
Moscow,  keeping  some  organizers  under 
house  arrest  and  expelling  others  from  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In— and  perhaps  because  of— the  presence 
of  observers  from  the  International  Helsinki 
Federation,  100  Jewish  refuseniks  were  al- 
lowed to  demonstrate  in  central  Moscow  on 
January  28,  1983  without  interference.  On 
other  occasions,  demonstrators  have  been 
beaten  by  plainclothes  police  or  kept  under 
preemptive  house  arrest.  Only  a  handful, 
however,  have  been  jailed  and  these  for  two 
weeks  or  less  under  what  is  termed  "admin- 
istrative arrest." 

So  while  demonstrators  are  not  immedi- 
ately whisked  away  by  the  police  in  every 
case,  article  190-3  is  still  on  the  books.  In  his 
Commission  testimony,  Silaraups  warned 
that,  .  .  .  the  KGB  continues  to  collect  in- 
formation about  these  people  so,  if  there  is 
a  change  in  the  political  climate,  they  can 
be  held  accountable. 
And  Pravda  wrote  on  December  27,  1987: 

There  are  groups  who,  under  the  label  of 
independent  organizations,  directly  carry 
out  provocatory  work,  press  for  the  creation 


of  opposition  parties,  "free"  labor  unions, 
push  phony  culture  instead  of  genuine 
values.  Their  activities  sometimes  acquire  a 
clearly  illegal  nature:  without  permission 
from  the  authorities,  they  organize  demon- 
strations, and  at  times,  disorders,  illegally 
print  and  distribute  documents  inimlcable 
to  socialism. 

On  October  7,  1987,  Soviet  Constitution 
Day,  police  detained  about  IS  citizens  who 
publicly  called  for  revision  of  the  10-year- 
old  Constitution  to  reflect  glasnost  and  de- 
mocratizatsia.  One  of  the  KGB  officers  told 
the  group:  "Perestroika  is  already  over."  *• 

Protection  of  the  Law 
To  gauge  the  progress  Soviets  have  made 
in  the  field  of  himiian  rights,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  beyond  activities  they  have  tolerated 
under  Gorbachev's  rule  to  liberties  they 
have  guaranteed.  It  is  a  short  search  that 
turns  up  little. 

Despite  public  promises  In  early  1987  of 
major  reforms  in  the  Criminal  Code,  either 
the  complexity  of  the  task  or  political  resist- 
ance to  it  have  left  old  laws  in  force  and 
new  ones  largely  in  abeyance.  Following  a 
call  by  Gorbachev  himself  for  review  and 
reform  of  Soviet  laws  to  bring  them  in  line 
with  his  program  of  social  change,  the  Party 
Central  Committee  formally  ordered  "the 
first  systematic  examination  of  criminal 
laws  since  the  existing  code  was  drawn  up  In 
1961." "  The  order,  in  turn,  formalized  a 
campaign  by  Soviet  spokesmen  to  herald 
sweeping  liberalization— even,  it  was  sug- 
gested, abolition  of  the  statutes  that  made 
political  actions  into  crimes. 

Publicity  outpaced  performance.  More 
recent  Soviet  statements  promise  only  to 
drop  article  190-1  punishing  "dissemination 
of  clearly  false  fabrications  slandering  the 
Soviet  political  and  social  system "  and  to 
abolish  provisions  for  sentencing  offenders 
to  internal  exile.  Considering  that  the  slan- 
der statute  was  added  to  the  code  in  1966 
without  previous  public  discussion,  it  is  dis- 
couraging that  it  has  not  been  erased  with 
similar  dispatch. 

Article  190-3,  giving  the  courts  grounds  to 
punish  public  demonstrations,  was  another 
Brezhnev  era  addition  to  the  laws  that 
could  be— but  have  not  been— summarily 
dropped.  Even  if  they  were  removed,  Soviet 
legal  expert  Vladimir  Kudryatsev  indicated 
in  early  1988  that  article  70  on  "anti-Soviet 
agitation"  will  remain,  albeit  rewritten.  "It 
is  now  important,"  he  said,  "for  us  to  draw  a 
clear  line,  through  clear  formulations,  be- 
tween the  desired  free  statement  of  opinion, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fanning  of  anti- 
State  activities  on  the  other."  "  Since  arti- 
cle 70  carries  stiffer  penalties— up  to  seven 
years  in  labor  camps— than  article  190  (up 
to  three  years),  its  retention  could  leave  dis- 
senters exposed  to  harsher  treatment  than 
before. 

Even  the  one  legal  liberalization  that  has 
taken  effect  turns  out  to  have  limited 
impact.  A  new  law  giving  Soviet  citizens  the 
right  to  appeal  acts  by  officials,  came  into 
force  on  New  Year's  Day,  1988,  but  a  com- 
mentary on  it  published  since,  specifies  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  decisions  by  any  but  in- 
dividual officials,  presumably  abusing  their 
power,  or  by  any  officials  in  the  Office  of 
Visas  and  Registration  (OVIR)  that  grants 
or  denies  p>ermission  to  emigrate. 

As  exiled  Soviet  criminal  defense  lawyer 
Dina  Kaminskaya  has  told  Commission 
staff,  earlier  laws  already  provided  legal  re- 
course, in  theory,  against  arbitrary  acts  of 
housing  authorities  and  employers.  In  prac- 
tice,   such    disputes    were    rarely    pursued 
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EXPRESSING  NATIONAL  IDENTITIES 

According  to  its  heirs,  the  1917  Revolution 
transformed  relations  among  nationalities 
and  ethnic  groups.  From  the  Russian 
Empire  that  Lenin  had  termed  a  "prison  of 
peoples,"  emerged,  says  the  Soviet  slogan, 
"a  fraternal  union  of  equal  peoples."  The 
facts  do  not  support  quite  such  a  happy  pic- 
ture. In  Soviet  times,  tensions  have  persist- 
ed at  and  just  below  the  surface  among  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  103  separate  nationalities— 22  of 
them  with  over  1  million  members,  49  with 
fewer  than  100,000. 

In  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  first  three  years, 
in  fact,  old  aspirations  and  resentments 
flared  anew.  Many  Western  (and  {jerhaps 
Soviet)  analysts  believe  Gorbachev's  own 
policies— relaxing  central  authority  In  eco- 


nomic matters,  encouraging  public  discus- 
sion of  touchy  issues— have  stimulated  the 
revival  of  vocal  nationalism.  By  upsetting 
old  arrangements  for  the  sharing  of  top 
jobs— even  the  number  and  quality  of  them 
to  be  shared— among  representatives  of 
competing  ethnic  groups.  Gorbachev's 
reform  drive  exEu;erbates  frictions  without 
providing  new  mechanisms  for  resolving 
them. 

A  clear  example  of  this  cause  and  effect 
was  the  violent  rioting  in  late  1986  in  Alma 
Ata,  following  the  ouster  of  Kazakhstan's 
top  party  leader— accused  of  corruption— 
and  his  replacement  by  a  Russian  instead  of 
another  Kazakh.  Less  easily  explicable— and 
nowhere  predicted— was  the  combination  of 
massive,  sustained  public  protests  in  Arme- 
nia and  ethnic  violence  in  Azerbaijan,  early 
in  1988. 

While  they  followed  direct  attacks  on  the 
Armenian  Party  leadership  by  Gorbachev, 
among  others,  the  protests  did  not  seem  di- 
rectly related  to  the  criticism.  Rather,  the 
orderly  street  demonstrations  in  Yerevan 
focused  on  demands  to  reunify  an  Armenian 
enclave  in  Azerbaijan  with  the  main  repub- 
lic. Gorbachev  personally  heard  out  the  pro- 
testers' case  with  apparent  sympathy  in  late 
February,  but  Pravda  on  March  21  bluntly 
condemned  it  as  an  ""anti-socialist"  attempt 
to  "exploit  people's  emotions  for  provoca- 
tive alms  so  as  to  reverse  society's  develop- 
ment." ' 

More  widely  expected  but  so  far  less  ex- 
tensive and  explosive,  dissent  against  Rus- 
sian rule  and  Soviet  policies  has  also  come 
out  into  the  open  in  the  Baltic  States,  incor- 
porated into  the  U.S.S.R.  as  part  of  the 
spoils  of  World  War  II.  Even  more  assertive 
has  been  a  well-publicized  nationalist  cam- 
paign among  right-wing  Russians,  espousing 
an  open  anti-Semitism  and  an  implicitly 
anti-Soviet  nostalgia  for  a  vanished  Russian 
culture,  safely  isolated  from  Western  influ- 
ences. 

Those  who  can  say,  ""I  told  you  so," 
cannot,  however,  forecast  the  course  of  the 
nationalist  ferment  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  has  put  Gorbachev  on  the  defen- 
sive—"Show  me  a  country  without  national- 
ist problems,"  he  snapped  at  reporters  cov- 
ering his  March  1988  visit  to  Yugoslavia, 
"and  I  will  move  there  right  away."  ^  It  has 
also  required  him  to  admit  to  the  Central 
Committee  plenum  of  February  18,  1988 
that  the  regulation  of  relations  among  na- 
tionalities is  "the  most  fundamental,  vital 
issue  of  our  society,"  one  he  said  the  party's 
top  body  should  address  in  a  special  session 
this  summer.' 

No  observer  can  say  with  certainty  that 
Gorbachev  is  waiting  too  long  to  do  too 
little  to  quiet  nationalist  feelings.  But  to  the 
extent  that  his  reform  drive  and  glasnost, 
especially,  have  helped  raise  expectations  of 
change  and  of  fairer  treatment  for  various 
minorities,  the  outpouring  of  separate 
ethnic  demands  could,  in  combination,  drive 
him  to  pull  back  from  his  declared  course 
or,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  try  to  rein 
in  forcefully  the  nationalist  forces  he  has 
helped  unleash. 

Central  Asia 
The  first  major  explosion  of  those  forces 
occurred  as  a  two-day  riot  in  Alma  Ata  in 
December  1986,  after  Kazakhstan's  First 
Secretary,  Dinmukhamed  Kunaev,  was 
ousted  and  replaced  by  Gennady  Kolbin,  an 
ethnic  Russian,  who  had  been  secretary  of 
the  oblast  committee  in  Ulyanovsk.  Kunaev, 
who  lost  his  place  in  the  Politburo  a  month 
later,  was  charged  with  overseeing  large- 
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scale  corruption,  an  accusation  also  brought 
posthumously  against  the  party  boss  of 
neighboring  Uzbekistan.* 

Official  versions  of  the  Alma  Ata  "events" 
list  2  dead  and  200  others  injured,  but  sa- 
mizdat  sources  put  the  toll  at  280  Kazakh 
students  and  29  militiamen  and  soldiers 
killed,  with  2.138  protesters  arrested.  Where 
both  accounts  agree  is  that  the  Kunaev- 
Kolbin  switch  sparked  an  outpouring  of  re- 
sentment. According  to  an  eyewitness  ver- 
sion, the  crowd  in  Alma  Ata's  central  Brezh- 
nev Square  gathered  to  demonstrate  against 
Russians  holding  jobs— especially  in  the 
army  and  police— that  the  youngsters  felt 
should  go  to  their  own  people. 

What  began  as  a  peaceful  rally  of  students 
holding  placards  with  the  slogan,  "Kazakh- 
stan must  belong  to  the  Kazakhs,"  and  sing- 
ing national  songs  turned  violent  after  the 
crowd  heard  the  Republic's  premier  list  all 
the  state  posts  in  Kazakh  hands  and  ask, 
"What  are  you  unhappy  about?  Which  of 
your  rights  have  been  violated?" 

When  the  demonstrators  still  refused  to 
disperse,  militia  and  soldiers  surrounded  the 
square  and  attempted  to  force  them  out,  an 
effort  that  took  a  day  and  much  violence  to 
succeed.'  While  reports  of  tension  in  the 
region  continue— including  an  April  1987  in- 
cident involving  the  desecration  of  a  Muslim 
cemetery  by  Russian  "hooligans" «— there 
have  been  no  further,  reported  violent  flare- 
ups  between  Russians  and  Muslims  in  Ka- 
zakhstan or  the  neighboring  Central  Asian 
Republics. 

ISLAM  AND  NATIONALISM:  Nervous 
party  ideologists,  nonetheless,  continue  to 
attack  the  increase  in  the  influence  of 
Islam— a  stimulant  to  nationalist  sentiments 
across  Soviet  frontiers  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan—and the  ineffectiveness  of  "atheistic 
education"  on  the  U.S.S.R.'s  estimated  45 
million  Muslims,  16  percent  of  the  Soviet 
population.  According  to  Keston  College, 
there  are  close  to  a  thousand  unregistered 
mullahs  working  in  the  Tadzhik  SSR  as  op- 
posed to  fewer  than  twenty  with  official 
permission.' 

"Gorbachev  has  ordered  a  frontal  assault 
on  Islam,"  wrote  a  Rand  analyst,*  and 
arrest  figures  for  Muslim  activists,  compiled 
by  Keston  College,  would  seem  to  bear  him 
out:  from  2  in  1985,  to  10  in  1986,  and  15  in 
1987.  These  activists  have  been  accused  by 
the  chief  of  the  Tadzhikistan  KGB  of  at- 
tempting to  infiltrate  the  party,  govern- 
ment and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  is  also  "a  methodical  effort  to 
divide,  co-opt.  and  tame  the  Moslem 
clergy."  •  For  instance,  an  official  Muslim 
clergyman  has  stated  that  ""there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  the  Komsomol  and  reli- 
gion, no  antagonism,"  a  position  contrary  to 
Lenin's  teaching  that  party  members  who 
attend  religious  service  should  be  expelled. 
Soviet  policy  in  Central  Asia,  however,  has 
long  tried  to  make  practical  accommoda- 
tions with  local  beliefs  and  local  elites,  and. 
until  the  Alma  Ata  "events."  had  appeared 
to  be  buying  time  and  peace. 

Armenia 
Until  much  more  recently,  a  similar 
modus  Vivendi  had  also  kept  the  political 
surface  of  Soviet  Armenia  nearly  unrolled. 
Left  alone  with  their  own  ancient  Christian 
culture,  able  to  maintain  relatively  easy  con- 
tact with  friends  and  family  in  the  diaspora 
in  the  West,  the  3  million  or  so  Soviet  Arme- 
nians voiced  and  seemed  to  feel  far  deeper 
historical  grievances  against  Turks  across 
the  border  than  against  their  neighbors  or 
masters  inside  the  U.S.S.R. 


Except  for  several  protests  in  1987  against 
environmental  pollution  in  the  area  around 
Yerevan,  the  Republic  appeared  calm  about 
its  circumstances  and  its  leaders,  even  party 
chief  Karen  Demirchyan.  whose  alleged  tol- 
erance for  corruption  drew  attacks  from 
Gorbachev  but  support  in  the  Armenian 
Party  hierarchy.'" 

Beginning  on  February  22.  1988.  that 
tranquility  evaporated.  Demonstrators  esti- 
mated in  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
marched  peacefully  but  persistently  for  four 
days  in  a  row  in  Yerevan,  the  swelling 
crowds  demanding  the  inclusion  in  the  Ar- 
menian SSR  of  the  nearby  Azerbaijan-ad- 
ministered territory  of  Nagorno-Karabakh, 
an  enclave  roughly  the  size  of  Long  Island. 
Moscow  had  promised  to  unite  the  two  in 
1923,  three  years  after  Soviet  authority  was 
established  in  Armenia,  but  never  imple- 
mented the  pledge. 

The  protest  erupted  after  the  small  re- 
gion's legislature— directly  defying  a  Central 
Committee  injunction  from  Moscow— voted 
110-7,  with  13  abstentions  on  February  20 
for  reunification  with  Armenia."  Only  the 
day  after  his  radio  appeal  for  "civic  maturi- 
ty and  restraint"  on  February  25  left  the 
Yerevan  crowds  unmoved,  did  Gorbachev 
receive  two  Armenian  intellectuals— journal- 
ist Zori  Balayan  and  poet  Silva  Kaputi- 
kyan— as  the  protesters'  emissaries  in  his 
Moscow  office.  Promising  to  take  personal 
responsibility  for  finding  a  solution— but 
giving  no  promise  as  to  what  it  would  be— he 
showed  sympathy  for  their  complaints 
about  the  lack  of  Armenian-language  televi- 
sion and  textbooks  in  Nagorno-Karabakh. 

Returning  to  Yerevan  the  same  day.  Mr. 
Balayan  told  the  crowd  of  some  half  million 
demonstrators,  "Mikhail  Sergeyevich  under- 
stands." Hearing  that  message,  the  protest- 
ers voted  to  disband,  but  their  leaders 
pledged  to  gather  again  on  March  26  to 
weigh  the  more  substantive  answer  they  in- 
sisted on  having  from  Moscow.'" 

The  hint  of  concessions  to  Armenians, 
however,  apparently  sent  Azeris  on  a  ram- 
page in  the  industrial  city  of  Sumgait.  22 
miles  north  of  Baku,  on  February  28.  Ac- 
cording to  a  TASS  report  of  March  21,  the 
violence  left  32  dead  and  197  hurt,  including 
about  100  policemen.  Unofficial  sources  say 
the  toll  is  higher  and  allege  that  the 
"pogrom"  included  mutilation  and  rapes  of 
Armenian  women." 

The  conflict  left  the  Kremlin  only  hard 
choices.  A  week  before  the  Armenians'  dead- 
line, the  message  from  Moscow  as  relayed 
by  Pravda  was  negative.  To  redraw  the 
boundaries  to  put  Nagorno-Karabakh  inside 
Armenia,  the  party  organ  said,  would  be  to 
'"break  the  established  mechanism. "  Con- 
tinuing, it  raised  questions  Soviet  leaders 
have  long  dreaded: 

What  if  the  rest  of  the  regions,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  peoples,  set  out  to  satisfy 
their  own  interests  in  this  fashion?  What 
will  happen  to  the  union  of  brotherly  na- 
tions, to  the  economy  of  the  country?  As  we 
see,  the  "noble"  idea  of  "reunification,"  has 
an  obvious  anti-socialist  flavor.'* 

Moscow  ultimately  refused  the  demand 
for  Nagorno-Karabakh's  annexation  to  Ar- 
menia, but  produced  a  $670  million  package 
of  measures  intended  to  raise  social  and  cul- 
tural standards  for  the  Armenian  majority 
in  Nagorno-Karabakh.  With  armed  troops 
patrolling  Yerevan's  streets  in  force,  the 
original  demonstrators  let  their  March  26 
deadline  pass  without  renewed  public  pro- 
tests. Many  workers  in  Stepanakert,  the 
capital  of  Nagorno-Karabakh,  however. 
staged  strikes  to  protest  Moscow's  decision. 


One  notable  victim  of  the  Armenian 
events  was  former  political  prisoner  Parulr 
Airikyan.  As  a  result  of  his  active  dissemina- 
tion of  news  concerning  the  events,  he  was 
arrested  in  late  March  1988  and  charged 
with  "slander  against  the  Soviet  social  and 
political  system."  His  was  the  first  such  "po- 
litical" arrest  to  come  to  Western  attention 
since  September  1986. 

The  Baltic  States 
In  the  region  where  nationalist  unrest  had 
been  most  persistent  and  most  consistently 
repressed  in  the  post-war  U.S.S.R.,  Gorba- 
chevian  gestures  of  tolerance  for  dissent 
brought  old  demands— voiced  with  impres- 
sive new  organization  —  back  into  the  open. 
The  success  of  protest  organizers  in  rallying 
public  support,  however,  has  also  brought  a 
toughening  of  the  official  line  and  a  prac- 
tice that  may  prove  to  be  a  policy:  attacking 
not  the  sentiment,  but  its  most  visible  and 
energetic  exponents. 

Nationalists  in  the  three  Baltic  Repub- 
lics—Latvia, Lithuania  and  Estonia,  all  of 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940  as  part  of  Stalin's  bargain 
with  Hitler— gained  a  new  lease  on  life  in 
1986  when  the  Kremlin  quietly  released  23 
political  prisoners.  Punished  for  earlier  ac- 
tivities in  support  of  the  separate  identities 
and  cultures  of  the  Baltic  States,  several  of 
them  put  their  freedom  promptly  to  the 
service  of  their  original  causes.  In  Latvia, 
the  formation  of  a  group  calling  itself  "Hel- 
sinki '86"  led  within  months  to  a  massive, 
peaceful  demonstration  in  Riga  and  to  un- 
precedented coordination  among  Baltic  na- 
tionalist leaders  in  planning  subsequent  ral- 
lies and  in  uniting  Ijehind  a  call  for  full  dis- 
closure of  the  history  of  their  nations'  an- 
nexation by  the  Soviet  Union." 

Roland  Silaraui>s.  one  of  the  recently  re- 
leased political  prisoners,  played  a  major 
role  in  organizing  a  peaceful  demonstration 
in  Riga  on  June  14.  1987  to  commemorate 
the  46th  anniversary  of  Stalin's  deportation 
of  thousands  of  Latvians  to  Siberia.  At  this 
first  organized  mass  demonstration  since 
World  War  II  against  Soviet  rule  in  the  Bal- 
tics, an  estimated  5.000  demonstrators  and 
bystanders  gathered  to  place  flowers  at 
Riga's  Monument  of  Freedom  and  to  hear 
speakers  denounce  Stalin's  crimes.  The  dem- 
onstration was  allowed  to  proceed  with  a 
minimum  of  police  interference. 

The  Riga  demonstrations  seemed  to  ener- 
gize Latvia's  neighbors.  Estonian  activist 
and  former  political  prisoner  Tiit  Madisson 
told  a  Helsinki  Commission  hearing  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1987  that  the  events  in  Riga  "were 
like  a  torch  which  helped  flame  sentiments 
throughout  the  Baltic." 

Similar  protests  followed  in  all  three 
Baltic  capitals  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Molotov  Ribbentrop  Pact.  August  23;  again 
in  Riga  on  November  14.  Latvian  Independ- 
ence Day;  in  Vilnius  on  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  February  16.  1988  and  in  Tal- 
linn on  Estonian  Independence  Day.  Febru- 
ary 24.  Smaller  demonstrations  also  took 
place  in  outlying  towns  and  cities.  But  the 
authorities'  respMjnse  had  toughened  since 
June  14.  In  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  massive 
displays  of  police  and  auxiliary  police 
power,  plus  pro-government  "counter  dem- 
onstrations" kept  nationalist  sympathizers 
off  the  streets." 

Particularly  outside  the  capitals,  police 
have  used  force  against  the  activists.  They 
drove  several  prominent  organizers  of  the 
August  23  Vilnius  demonstrations  out  of 
town,  leaving  them  in  the  countryside  with 
threats  of  future  physical  retribution.  The 
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A  satanic  cofaspiracy  of  Freemasons  and 
Zionists  .  .  .  t  foot  to  destroy  our  sacred 
country,  its  cilture.  all  that  is  dear  to 
us.  .  .  .  Unless  we  unite  and  smash  these 
evil  forces  now  —for  there  is  very  little  time 
left— it  will  be  ^he  end  of  our  people  and  our 
fatherland. 


Do  you  know  that  sinister  forces  are  re- 
building our  holy  capital  in  such  a  way  that 
the  main  streets  will  constitute  a  Star  of 
David?  Do  you  know  that  the  satanic  forces 
want  to  make  Russia  a  nation  of  alcoholics? 
But  no  one  ever  told  you  of  the  Judeo-Ma- 
sonic  plot  to  prepare  our  children  for  a  life 
of  debauchery.  For  the  yogurt  they  are 
given  every  day  contains  not  less  than  1.5 
percent  alcohol .  .  .'" 

If  Pamyat's  chief  spokesman  is  on  the  lu- 
natic fringe,  the  organization's  supporters 
are  not.  Numerous  enough  to  stage  a  march 
through  central  Moscow  in  mid- 1987  that 
ended  with  the  leaders  being  officially  re- 
ceived by  the  city  party's  then-First  Secre- 
tary, Boris  Yeltsin,  they  have  also  been  able 
to  meet  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Lenin- 
grad Region  Party  Conunittee  and  to  link 
themselves  effectively  to  officially  sanc- 
tioned drives  for  restoring  monuments  of 
Russian  culture  and  giving  old  Russian  pla- 
cenames  back  to  locales  that  had  carried 
post-revolutionary.  Communist  honoriftcs. 

Neither  as  extreme  as  Vasiliev  nor  openly 
dissident,  like  the  exiled  Solzhenitsyn,  a 
number  of  resi>ected  Russian  nationalist 
writers  have  written  oblique  criticism  of 
Soviet  policy  as  a  destructive  influence  on 
traditional  Russian  values  and  culture. 
Theirs  is  the  "benign"  Russian  nationalism 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  Russian  na- 
tional heritage  and  spiritual  values. 

Because  Russian  nationalism  itself  can 
mean  different  things  to  different  people, 
the  Kremlin's  attitude  toward  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain.  Alexander  Yakovlev,  a  Politbu- 
ro member  with  close  ties  to  Gorbachev,  is 
on  record  as  sharply  criticizing  Russian  na- 
tionalism. Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  Rus- 
sian nationalist  grievances  get  a  sympathet- 
ic hearing  from  some  leading  party  figures. 
The  August  1986  Politburo  decision  to 
scotch  the  project  to  turn  northern  Russian 
rivers  southward  was  probably  not  occa- 
sioned only  by  wiser  economic  judgments, 
but  also  by  the  protests  of  leading  Russian 
writers  against  the  havoc  the  scheme  would 
wreak  on  ancestral  northern  Russian  lands. 
In  the  past  year,  as  well,  certain  street 
names  in  Moscow  have  regained  their  pre- 
revolutionary  designations  and  the  city  of 
Izhevsk,  briefly  Ustinov,  after  the  late 
Soviet  Defense  Minister,  has  had  its  good 
name  restored. 

As  for  Pamyat,  though  under  attack  in 
the  press,  it  has  had  more  leeway  than  simi- 
lar nationalist  groups  would  get  in  other 
areas,  a  policy  that  lead  one  observer  to  ask: 

If  similar  organizations  were  to  be  set  up, 
for  example,  in  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  or  Ar- 
menia, that  linked  nationalism  with  idolatry 
of  pre-revolutionary  heroes,  would  they  be 
given  space  in  party  buildings  for  their 
meetings  and  highly  publicized  interviews 
with  top  party  officials?  Hardly  likely." ' 

OWier  Nationalities  and  Minorities 
Glasnost  has  brought  grievances  of  other 
national  groups— the  Crimean  Tatars. 
Ukrainians,  Belorussians  and  Jews,  for  ex- 
ample—a new  measure  of  public  attention. 
Only  on  marginal  issues,  however,  has  Gor- 
bachev given  their  demands  much  satisfac- 
tion. Whatever  broad  new  Soviet  policy  is  to 
be  developed  on  the  nationality  issue,  it  will 
have  to  be  exceptionally  elastic  to  acconuno- 
date  the  full  range  of  concerns  that  these 
nations  and  minorities  have  long  voiced, 
long  in  vain. 

CRIMEAN  TATARS:  In  the  summer  of 
1987,  Crimean  Tatars  resumed  agitation  for 
their  right  to  return  to  the  ancestral  home- 
land from  which  Stalin  expelled  them  in 


1945  for  alleged  treason  during  World  War 
II.  In  Moscow  and  areas  of  Central  Asia  to 
which  they  had  been  exiled,  the  Tatars  re- 
newed the  demonstrations  they  had  begun 
as  early  as  1956,  pressing  the  campaign  that 
makes  theirs  the  first  open  dissident  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  extraordinary  public  rallies  outside 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  Soviet  authorities 
agreed  to  establish  a  nationwide  commis- 
sion, with  local  affiliates  in  Central  Asia, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Council  of  Min- 
isters President  Andrei  Gromyko  to  "exam- 
ine "  the  Tatars'  demands.  The  Commission 
eventually  mandated  new  measures  to  "pro- 
mote the  culture  of  Crimean  Tatars,"  but 
did  not  resolve  the  major  issue:  resettlement 
In  Crimea  for  all  who  desire  to  do  so.  In 
March  1988,  the  Commission  ruled  that  Cri- 
mean Tatars  who  were  "the  most  virtuous 
and  proved  in  work  and  social  life"  would  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  homeland,  a  move 
condemned  as  inadequate  by  Crimean  Tatar 
activists."*  Meanwhile,  a  Crimean  Tatar  rep- 
resentative in  the  West  claimed  that 
Moscow  plans  to  move  500,000  Slavic  set- 
tlers into  the  Crimea,  possibly  as  a  result  of 
predicted  unemployment  among  unneeded 
workers  in  the  Russian  Republic."' 

UKRAINE:  The  perennial  issue  of  Russif i- 
cation  in  the  Ukraine,  touched  on  by 
Ukrainian  writers  at  the  January  1987 
plenum  of  the  All-Union  Writers'  Union  in 
Moscow,  has  continued  to  gain  momentum 
in  literary  and  party  circles.  On  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  acci- 
dent, the  Kiev  University  Komsomol  distrib- 
uted a  leaflet  addressed  to  citizens  of  Kiev 
attacking  local  party  officials  for  being  un- 
responsive to  the  peoples'  needs."* 

This  "official"  protest  has  been  paralleled 
by  the  formation  of  an  unofficial  Ukrainian 
Culturological  Club  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Ukrainian  history  and  culture.  Criti- 
cized in  the  official  press,  the  club  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Government-owned  prem- 
ises in  which  it  had  been  meeting.  Newspa- 
pers, however,  have  printed  letters  in  sup- 
port of  the  group,  including  one  by  Oksana 
Meshko,  an  elderly  activist  with  a  long  his- 
tory of  labor  camps  and  exile.  In  contrast, 
three  other  prominent  Ukrainian  national- 
ists were  prevented  from  attending  the  inde- 
pendent Moscow  human  rights  seminar  in 
December  1987.  and  some  of  Ukraine's  most 
renowned  political  prisoners  still  remain  at 
Perm  Camp  No.  35— having  been  transferred 
there  from  the  notorious  Perm  Camp  No. 
36-1  in  December  1987. 

BELORUSSIA:  The  normally  quiescent 
Belorussians  have  also  become  more  asser- 
tive on  national  issues.  As  early  as  1986.  28 
Belorussian  cultural  figures  wrote  to  Gorba- 
chev, proposing  a  series  of  measures  de- 
signed to  preserve  their  culture  and  lan- 
guage. One  hundred  and  thirty-four  nonli- 
terary  activists  followed  with  a  similar  letter 
in  June  1987.  On  November  1.  1987,  a  dem- 
onstration in  Minsk,  allegedly  organized  to 
revive  a  Belorussian  tradition  of  honoring 
the  dead,  produced  various  nationalist  com- 
plaints against  Soviet  repression.  And  a 
month  later,  representatives  of  about  30  un- 
official Belorussian  youth  groups  met  to  dis- 
cuss history,  cultural,  and  language  issues.** 
While  tolerated,  so  far,  such  nationalist  ac- 
tivities have  begun  to  be  criticized  in  the  of- 
ficial press. 

JEWS:  There  have  been  symbolic  shifts  in 
official  attitudes  toward  Jewish  cultural  ac- 
tivists. The  Soviet  press  has  become  more 
attentive  to  Jewish  contributions  to  society 
and  has  given  increased  coverage  to  Jewish 
theaters,  dance  troupes,  etc.  During  a  visit 


to  the  United  States  in  August  1987,  Rabbi 
Adolf  Shayevich  of  the  Moscow  Choral  Syn- 
agogue, luiown  for  his  public  fealty  to  the 
Kremlin  line,  stated  that  teaching  Hebrew 
would  be  permitted  under  the  new  law  on 
self -employment.  At  least  one  private  course 
had  been  set  up  with  official  blessing  in 
Baku,  Azerbaijan,"'  but  there  are  reports 
that  this  course  has  been  closed  down  by 
city  authorities. 

A  private  Jewish  library  and  a  Jewish 
museum  have  also  been  established  in 
Moscow,  and  certain  Jewish  literature  has 
been  permitted  for  import.  The  newly- 
opened  kosher  restaurant  at  the  Choral 
Synagogue,  however,  is  reportedly  open 
only  to  tourists  and  synagogue  staff.  A  well- 
Icnown  former  refusenlk  told  Commission 
staffers  in  April  1988,  that  he  believes  the 
Government  is  seriously  attempting  to 
reduce  anti-Semitism— admission  for  Jewish 
applicants  to  institutes  of  higher  learning  is 
much  easier,  for  instance,  but  that  glasnost 
has  led  to  greater  manifestations  of  anti- 
Semitism  "from  below." 

OTHER  AREAS:  The  Soviet  press  has  re- 
cently reported  serious  ethnic  disturbances 
in  one  of  the  most  under-publicized  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moldavia,  but  little  infor- 
mation directly  from  that  area  is  avail- 
able."' On  a  peaceable  note,  the  Kazakh 
Central  Conunittee  published  resolutions  in 
March  1987,  calling  for  the  improvement  of 
both  Russian  and  Kazakh  language  instruc- 
tion. There  have  also  been  some  concessions 
to  the  status  of  local  languages  in  schools  in 
Moldavia  and  Buryatia,  as  well  as  calls  for 
the  same  in  the  Kirghizian  press.  In  Geor- 
gia, human  rights  activists  have  formed  an 
organization  named  after  the  martyred 
Georgian  poet  Ilia  Chavchavadze  to  press 
for  more  cultural  and  religious  concessions. 
The  Nationality  Dilemma 

The  rise  in  national  consciousness  and  its 
various  public  expressions  have  forced  Gor- 
bachev to  address  the  issue.  In  his  address 
to  the  February  18,  1988  party  plenum 
(called  to  discuss  education  issues)  Gorba- 
chev referred  to  the  nationality  issue  as  the 
"vital,  fundamental"  issue  of  society  and 
suggested  that  a  future  party  plenum  be  de- 
voted to  the  issue.  Earlier,  the  issue  had  not 
been  high  on  the  agenda,  although  various 
party  spokesman  had  gradually  begun  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  more  frankly  and  to  recog- 
nize the  dangers  of  ignoring  long-festering 
complaints.  In  his  November  2.  1987  speech 
commemorating  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution,  the  General  Secre- 
tary said: 

(The  party)  must  be  exceedingly  attentive 
and  tactful  in  everything  touching  the  na- 
tional interests  or  national  feelings  of 
people  and  ensure  the  most  active  participa- 
tion of  the  toilers  of  all  nations  and  nation- 
alities in  the  solution  of  the  diverse  tasks  in 
the  life  of  our  multinational  society 

If  we  encounter  signs  of  legitimate  discon- 
tent or  protest,  we  shall  seriously  get  down 
primarily  to  the  root  causes  of  such  phe- 
nomena. Administrative  zeal  will  be  of  no 
help  in  this  respect .  .  ."• 

Thus  far,  the  reluctance  to  resort  to  "ad- 
ministrative zeal"  has  meant  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Alma  Ata  rioters,  only  one 
nationalist  dissident— Armenisin  Paruir  Airi- 
kyan— has  been  arrested  and  tried  for  par- 
ticipating in  nationalist  activities.  Only  in 
the  Baltic  States  have  some  activists  been 
forced  to  emigrate  or  recalled  for  military 
reserve  duty  and  prosecuted  when  they  re- 
fused. After  the  remarkable  Armenian  pro- 
tests,   Gorbachev    and    his    policy-makers 


must  recognize  that  nationalist  concerns— 
whether  old  grievances  or  new,  whether 
over  language  and  culture  or  money  and 
land— are  emerging  as  major  obstacles  to  in- 
ternal Soviet  harmony,  political  unity  and 
economic  productivity. 
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Profession  Rkugious  Bklikts 

When  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  de- 
manded a  "decisive  and  uncompromising 
struggle  against  manifestations  of  religion 
and  a  strengthening  of  political  work  with 
the  masses  and  of  atheist  propaganda,"' 
diu-ing  a  November  24,  1986  speech  in  Tash- 
kent, some  feared  a  new  wave  of  religious 
repression  in  the  making.  It  did  not  materi- 
alize. Soviet  spokesmen  later  told  Commis- 
sion staffers  that  Gorbachev's  rhetoric  ""was 
just  for  party  members,  anyway." 

When  he  spoke  to  the  nation  at  large 
through  televised  coverage  of  a  Kremlin  re- 
ception in  late  April  1988  for  the  top  hierar- 
chy of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Gor- 
bachev struck  a  dramatically  more  tolerant 
note: 

Believers  are  Soviet  people,  workers,  patri- 
ots, and  they  have  the  full  right  to  express 
their  conviction  with  dignity.  Perestroika 
and  democratization  concern  them  too  —  in 
full  measure  and  without  any  restrictions. 

In  his  statement  of  welcome  to  the  clergy- 
men, as  read  by  Soviet  newscasters,  Gorba- 
chev appeared  to  promise  new  policies 
toward  religion  that  would  assure  at  least 
the  Orthodox  Church  the  right  ""to  carry 
out  its  activity  without  any  outside  interfer- 
ence."* 

Although  that  right  has  not  been  put  into 
law.  practice  in  certain  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  produced  an  improved 
situation  for  believers. 

An  American  correspondent  reported 
early  in  1988: 

Religious  activists,  many  of  whom  have 
been  released  from  prison  or  exile  over  the 
last  year,  agree  that  authorities  have  a  more 
tolerant  attitude.* 

And  Ambassador  Richard  Schifter,  UJS. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  told  a 
State  Department  audience  on  May  14, 
1987: 

The  restrictions  seem  to  be  relaxing  for 
those  religious  groups  willing  to  obey  the 
regulations. 

Gorbachev  has  spoken  infrequently  about 
religion,  and  his  call  at  the  27th  Party  Con- 
gress in  February  1987  for  "".  .  .  more  cre- 
ative initiatives  and  activity  .  .  .  against 
clerical  anti-Sovietism"*  suggests  a  retreat 
from  all-out  attaclu  on  individual  faith, 
which  does  not  challenge  the  authority  of 
the  Soviet  state.  The  difference  between  not 
attacking  religion  and  tolerating  vigorous, 
free,  religious  expression,  however,  is  signif- 
icant. Soviet  authorities  have  not  proved 
they  intend  to  take  the  second  step. 
Official  Attitudes 

The  Soviet  press  and  official  spokesmen 
have  shown  a  recent  willingness  to  criticize 
past  attitudes  and  policies  and  to  suggest 
that  change  is  in  the  offing.  Yuri  Smimov. 
head  of  the  international  department  of  the 
All-Union  Council  for  Religious  Affairs,  for 
instance,  said  early  in  1988: 

Previous  leaders  tried  to  force  the  masses 
away  from  religion.  In  practice,  much  has 
changed.  The  needs  of  believers,  the  church 
in  our  country,  are  being  regarded  more 
calmly  and  attentively.* 

And  during  an  August  1987  U.S.  visit, 
Konstantin  Kharchev,  Council  chairman, 
admitted  that  in  the  past  believers  had  been 
"rudely  treated."  Under  Gorbachev,  he 
claimed,  this  practice  was  being  corrected.* 
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illegal  enterprises,"  i.e.,  printing  Bibles  and 
other  religious  literature. 

A  special  edict  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  In 
February  1987,  and  an  amnesty  In  June 
1987,  to  mark  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution,  though  not  addressed 
directly  to  imprisoned  believers,  significant- 
ly reduced  the  number  of  known  religious 
prisoners,  from  411,  as  reported  by  Keston 
College  in  early  1986,  to  approximately  240 
in  February  1988.  The  total  nimiber  of 
known  Christian  prisoners  dropped  from 
338  to  153.  Approximately  30  of  the  latter 
are  Jehovah's  Witnesses  sentenced  for  re- 
fusing to  serve  In  the  armed  forces.  The  90- 
odd  non-Christians  are  Hare  Krishnas  and 
Muslims. 

Analysis  of  the  known  arrests  for  the 
period  1985-1987  shows  that  while  the  latter 
groups  have  suffered  increased  arrests  and 
jallings,  overt  persecution  of  more  tradition- 
al religious  organizations  has  relaxed.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  1987,  when  approximately 
125  Baptists  were  imprisoned,  their  number 
has  declined  to  38.  Some  of  those  still  in  the 
camps,  however,  are  older  pastors  in  poor 
health  after  repeated  sentences. 

Religious  Communities  and  Instruction 
In  early  1987,  both  the  Pentecostal  and 
Seventh-Day  Adventlst  communities  record- 
ed "firsts"  In  their  Soviet  history  —  the 
opening  of  a  registered  Pentecostal  Church 
in  Moscow  and  of  a  seminary  for  the  offi- 
cially recognized  Adventists." 

Statistics  on  the  registration  of  new 
churches  remained  imprecise  and  must  be 
interpreted  in  light  of  the  fact  that  registra- 
tion itself  does  not  necessarily  insure  a  com- 
munity decent  premises  in  which  to  wor- 
ship. 

In  the  November  1987  issue  of  Nauka  i 
Religia  (Science  and  Religion),  Council 
Chairman  Kharchev  claimed  that  there  are 
6.794  registered  Russian  Orthodox  commu- 
nities (down  from  the  1981  total  of  7,007.) 
In  contrast,  the  weekly  Ukraina  of  July 
1987.  gave  the  figure  as  8,500.  Kharchev 
also  counted  almost  3,000  Evangelical  Chris- 
tian-Baptist communities;  Ukraina  reported 
"over  2,000."  Keston  College,  however,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  All-Union  Council  of 
Evangelical  Christians  and  Baptists 
(AUCECB)  previously  claimed  over  5,000." 

During  recent  discussions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Helsinki  Commission  staffers,  a 
former  Russian  Orthodox  priest  indicated 
that  receiving  permission  to  register  an  Or- 
thodox Church  in  the  area  he  was  familiar 
with.  Western  Siberia,  was  easier  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  —  in  part  be- 
cause religious  council  officials  had  so  much 
trouble  with  Evangelical  Christians  that 
they  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox. 

Yet  another  reason,  he  said,  was  that  Si- 
berian officials  themselves  were  younger 
and  more  liberal  in  their  attitudes.  Other 
analysts  believe  that  Soviet  authorities 
prefer  to  register  Baptist  conmiunities,  fear- 
ing that  refusal  may  drive  the  believers  Into 
illegal  groups. 

During  the  Moscow  Independent  human 
rights  seminar  in  December  1987,  some  par- 
ticipants described  bitter  feuds  with  local 
officials  over  opening  Russian  Orthodox 
Churches.  One  man  from  the  Donbass 
region  of  the  RSFSR  reported  that  his  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  congregation  had  received 
written  permission  to  ojien  a  church  from 
the  All-Union  Council,  only  to  be  thwarted 
by  local  authorities.  In  Georgia,  according 
to  dissident  Zviad  Gamsakhurdia,  at  least  16 
Georgian  Orthodox  conununlties  have  been 


groundlessly   refused   permission   to   regis- 
ter." 

Nor  does  the  opening  of  the  first  Advent-  - 
ist  seminary  In  57  years  alter  the  long-stand- 
ing principle  of  careful  control  over  en- 
trance to  seminaries  and  theological  Institu- 
tions. The  numbers  are  kept  low,  and  candi- 
dates are  frequently  admitted  on  the  basis 
of  their  "reliability"  rather  than  spiritual 
qualifications. 

A  contentious,  perennial  problem  for  ordi- 
nary believers  —  the  supply  of  Bibles  —  has 
been  somewhat  alleviated  under  Gorbachev. 
The  All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Bap- 
tists and  Christians,  for  example,  received 
10,000  copies  of  the  Bible  and  10,000  hymn 
books  in  Russian  in  June  1987  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  United  Bible  Socie- 
ty and  the  Mission  Light  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  As  a  result,  there  is  now 
a  small  supply  of  Bibles  available  for  pur- 
chase at  the  Moscow  Baptist  Church  at  a 
cost  of  30  rubles  each  (about  $45  U.S.  at  the 
official  exchange  rate.)  Another  100,000 
Bibles  are  scheduled  to  be  delivered  in  1988, 
along  with  10,000  in  German,  and  8,000  in 
Moldavian.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
has  obtained  permission  to  print  100,000 
Bibles,  and  Keston  College  reported  that 
the  United  Bible  Society  has  also  sent  a 
shipment  of  paper  and  printing  equipment 
to  the  Georgian  Orthodox  Church  to 
produce  10,000  Bibles  in  Georgian. 

On  March  22.  1988.  Vladimir  Solodin, 
chairman  of  an  official  committee  assigned 
to  review  books  that  had  been  previously 
banned,  announced  that  the  general  Soviet 
public  would  be  permitted  to  own  Bibles  and 
other  religious  literature  which  was  not 
"anti-Government." '  • 

Religion  and  National  Identity 
In  his  27th  Party  Congress  remarks  about 
combating  "anti-Soviet  clericalism,"  Gorba- 
chev also  used  familiar  terms  to  urge  more 
"efforts  to  overcome  the  vestiges  of  religion 
and  nationalism."  The  problems  presented 
by  religious  denominations  that  are  histori- 
cally associated  with  the  national  cultures 
of  non-Russian  minorities  have  frustrated 
the  Soviet  Government  throughout  its  his- 
tory. Gorbachev's  policies  in  this  respect  are 
different  only  to  the  degree  that  they  may 
be  bringing  such  issues  to  the  surface  of 
Soviet  politics. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  past  official 
conduct  is  the  treatment  of  the  Ukrainian 
Eastern-rite  Catholic  Church,  forcibly 
joined  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
1946  at  an  illegal  synod  in  Lvov.  In  August 
1987.  an  open  appeal  to  Pope  John  Paul  II 
from  two  bishops.  35  clergy  and  174  laity  in 
the  Ukraine  sought  aid  in  security  legaliza- 
tion for  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church;  in 
February  1988.  a  similar  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  was  signed  by  over  5.000  per- 
sons. For  40  years  the  official  line  was  that 
the  church  does  not  exist  and  those  who 
claim  to  be  its  adherents  are  simply  purvey- 
ors of  Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalism. 
Since  the  fall  of  1987.  however,  mixed  sig- 
nals have  suggested  that  old  policies  may  be 
under  reexamination.  A  supplement  to 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  "Sobesednik,"  for 
instance,  published  a  "challenge"  by  a 
Ukrainian  Catholic  to  debate  the  issue  of  re- 
ligious faith  with  a  Komsomol  member." 

In  November  1987,  Radio  Liberty  reported 
contacts  between  Soviet  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  to  discuss  the  legalization  of  the 
church.  Ukrainian  activist  and  exile  Joseph 
Terelya  said  he  was  "fairly  optimistic"  that 
the  Kremlin  will  move  on  legalization.'* 
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At  a  human  rights  meeting  in  Venice, 
Italy  In  February  1988.  however,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Pskov  reverted  to  form:  'We  have 
no  Uniates,  and  the  people  want  nothing  to 
do  with  them."'*  Nevertheless,  a  group  of 
Ukrainian  Catholics  from  Chicago  was  re- 
portedly Invited  by  a  Russian  Orthodox 
prelate  in  early  1988  to  celebrate  an  East- 
em-rite  Mass  at  a  church  in  Ivano-Fran- 
kovsk in  Western  Ukraine.*" 

Reports  from  the  Baltic  States,  where  the 
Lithuanian  Catholic  Church  has  historically 
been  a  carrier  and  symbol  of  nationalist 
feelings,  are  similarly  mixed.  In  July  1987, 
Lithuanian  authorities  answered  years  of 
petitions  by  thousands  of  Catholics  by  an- 
nouncing their  Intention  to  return  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  Peace  Church  to  the  parishioners 
of  Klaipeda  in  1989,  28  years  after  authori- 
ties seized  It.  A  month  later,  the  chaplain  of 
a  major  Vilnius  church  told  a  United  Press 
correspondent: 

Attendance  is  increasing.  It  is  most  defi- 
nitely on  the  increase.  There  are  more 
younger  people  and  families  .  .  .  generally, 
we  do  not  feel  the  pressure  from  the  Gov- 
ernment that  we  used  to  in  the  past. 
The  same  priest,  an  ethnic  Pole,  noted  that 
"Polish  priests  have  flocked  to  Lithuania  to 
help  administer  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  its 
Catholics."  *' 

While  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  priests  of 
any  faith  "flocking"  to  an  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Introduction  of  Polish  clergy  to 
fill  the  places  of  an  older  generation  of 
Lithuanian  priests  could  combine  with  the 
strict  celling  of  30  new  entrants  per  year  to 
the  seminary  in  Kaunas  to  help  the  Krem- 
lin subtly  distance  Lithuanian  priests  from 
the  ethnic  roots  of  their  flock. 

Catholic  dissidents  and  a  priest  who  had 
recently  spent  time  in  labor  camp  for  his  re- 
ligious activities  told  Helsinki  Commission 
staffers  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy 
remains  afraid  of  offending  secular  authori- 
ties. A  priest  who  demonstrates  independ- 
ence, they  said,  can  count  on  being  refused 
a  permanent  position  in  any  parish. 

The  Latvian  Lutheran  Church,  at  one 
time  the  nation's  predominant  religious 
faith,  has  seen  Its  hierarchy  crack  down  on 
members  of  the  reform-minded  "Renais- 
sance and  Renewal"  group  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  step  into  the  vacuum  to 
acquire  the  largest  following  in  present-day 
Latvia.** 

Two  members  of  "Renaissance  and  Re- 
newal" told  a  Helsinki  Commission  staffer 
in  Riga  that  "the  mission  of  the  Lutheran 
hierarchy  In  Latvia  Is  to  travel  abroad  and 
to  extinguish  the  church  quietly."  The  Lat- 
vian hierarchy,  they  reported,  has  removed 
activist  ministers  who  were  bringing  more 
people  back  to  the  churches  from  the  par- 
ishes and  has  relieved  them  from  positions 
at  the  theological  Institute.  According  to 
Keston  College,  however,  one  of  the  major 
figures  In  "Renaissance  and  Renewal," 
Pastor  Modris  Plate,  has  been  restored  to 
his  pastorate.** 

Hare  Krishna  Movement 
When  Religious  Affairs  Council  chairman 
Kharchev  provided  Nauka  i  Religia  In  No- 
vember 1987,  with  his  statistics  on  the  num- 
bers of  Soviet  believers  In  the  various  faiths, 
he  made  no  mention  of  the  Hare  ICrlshna 
movement.  This  hard-to-deflne,  quasi-reli- 
gious philosophy  Is  still  a  tiny  fringe  group. 
According  to  representatives  abroad.  It  has 
grown  to  Include  at  least  200  fully  initiated 
members  and  over  10.000  practitioners  since 
It  was  introduced  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1971. 


The  first  two  years  under  Gorbachev  were 
difficult.  Arrests  doubled  from  6  In  1985  to 
12  In  1986.  None,  however,  were  reported  In 
1987,  and  Anatoly  Plnyaev,  the  foimder  of 
the  movement  In  the  Soviet  Union,  was  re- 
leased from  a  special  psychiatric  hospital 
last  December  after  four  years  of  incarcer- 
ation. Some  Hare  Krishna  representatives, 
by  contrast,  were  invited  earlier  in  1987  to 
discuss  registration  of  the  group  with  the 
Council  on  Religious  Affairs,  but  the  talk 
has  not  led  to  any  reported  further  action. 
The  application  for  registration  In  1986  by 
Hare  Krishnas  In  Riga,  Latvia  was  rejected 
by  the  local  council  on  the  grounds  that 
"(their)  views  on  dietary  practices  and  per- 
formance of  yogi  exercises  may  not  serve  as 
a  reason  for  registration  as  a  religious 
group."  ** 

Approximately  six  devotees  are  still  be- 
lieved held  In  labor  camps  or  psychiatric 
hospitals,  and  one  died  in  labor  camp  in  E>e- 
cember  1987.  The  sect  is  most  visible  in 
Moscow.  During  USSR-India  month  in  July 
1987,  orange-robed  believers  could  be  seen 
In  the  capital  sUglng  their  gatherings  or 
"klrtanas"  on  the  streets,  handing  out  nuts 
and  sweets  to  crowds  observing  discussions 
between  a  delegation  of  the  International 
Helsinki  Federation  and  the  Soviet  Human 
Rights  Commission.*' 
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FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT 

A  right  most  Westerners  take  for  granted, 
the  freedom  to  travel  abroad  is  a  privilege 
the  Soviet  state  grants  or  denies  its  citizens, 
requiring  them,  in  either  case,  to  go 
through  an  arduous  application  procedure 
Involving  submission  of  numerous  docu- 
ments to  an  Office  of  Visas  and  Registration 
(OVTR),  a  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Interi- 
or. According  to  a  recent  issue  of  Izvestiya, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  submit  applica- 
tions to  one's  place  of  employment  or  educa- 
tional Institution  in  order  to  travel  to  the 
West  for  a  visit  or  for  permanent  emigra- 
tion.' Refuseniks  are  quick  to  point  out, 
however,  that  following  submission  of  the 
required  documents,  the  KGB  will  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  at  the  workplace  or  edu- 
cational institution. 

In  theory,  only  Jews,  Armenians  and  Ger- 
mans are  allowed  to  "repatriate"  to  their  re- 
spective homelands  or  reunite  with  families 
abroad.  Occasionally,  dissidents  or  members 
of  other  nationalities  are  allowed  or  forced 
to  leave.  Although  emigration  increased 
considerably  in  1987  over  previous  yes^s. 
the  flow  has  come  nowhere  near  the  levels 
of  the  late  1970's.  Entry  and  exit  visa  totals 
for  temporary  visits  to  and  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  rose  significantly,  particu- 
larly In  1987,  and  Pravda,  noting  continuing 
Western  criticism  of  Soviet  emigration  re- 
strictions, wrote  on  January  25,  1988: 

.  .  .  although  we  have  overtaken  the  West 
in  many  spheres  .  .  .  International  propa- 
ganda has  managed  to  fudge  over  our  gener- 
al picture  of  accomplishments  as  a  result  of 
insufficiently  justified  bars  to  leaving  the 
country.  .  .  . 

Those  "bars "  tighten  or  relax  in  accord- 
ance with  high-level  political  decisions, 
rather  than  the  formal  regulations  for  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  promul- 
gated by  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  September 
20,  1970,  or  the  "clarified"  regulations  that 
went  Into  effect  on  January  1,  1987.  Those 
new  rules  limit  emigration  for  family  reuni- 
fication to  instances  where  a  Soviet  appli- 
cant seeks  to  rejoin,  "a  husband,  a  father,  a 
mother,  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a 
sister."  Despite  fears  that  Soviet  authorities 
might  release  only  those  who  fit  the  family 
relations  stipulations,  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry's  year-end  survey 
found  that  in  1987: 

There  Is  some  easing  of  the  first-degree 
family  restriction  as  a  requirement  for  invi- 
tations to  leave.  Indeed,  in  some  cities,  from 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  new  applicants  did 
not  have  such  invitations. 
Soviet  refuseniks.  however,  have  Informed 
the  Commission  that  in  January  1988.  at 
least   some   OVIRs    Interpreted   the    rules 
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time  of  the  November  1985  Reagan-Gorba- 
chev summit  in  Geneva,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 20  such  problem  cases.  The  number 
is  now  down  to  five. 

Family  Visits,  Travel 

Because  the  U.S.  Government  does  not 
generally  monitor  the  movements  of  its  citi- 
zens or  permanent  resident  aliens,  exact  sta- 
tistics on  the  number  of  them  who  have 
been  issued  visas  to  visit  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  cannot  be  obtained.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  clear  that  visa  refusals  for  such 
visits  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
in  1987,  the  Soviet  Government  reversed  its 
policy  of  denying  entry  visas  to  former 
Soviet  citizens.  While  emigres  report  that 
those  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  political 
charges  since  the  Stalin  era  are  not  being 
permitted  to  visit  their  former  homeland, 
their  spouses  have  been  allowed  in. 

In  reporting  on  Soviet  citizens  allowed  to 
visit  family  members  in  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.  State  Department  described  the  sit- 
uation on  the  eve  of  Gorbachev's  ascent  to 
power: 

In  general,  few  Soviet  citizens  are  granted 
exit  permission  to  visit  relatives  In  the 
United  States.  Most  are  retired  and  have 
family  members  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

During  the  period  October  1,  1984— March 
1985,  the  (U.S.)  Embassy  and  consulate  gen- 
eral issued  U.S.  visas  to  557  Soviet  citizens 
for  private  visits.* 

As  of  Octoljer  1987,  the  Department  noted 
changed  conduct: 

Soviet  practice  in  the  area  of  family  meet- 
ings reflected  some  of  the  other  liberalizing 
changes  taking  place  in  Soviet 
society.  .  .  .  The  number  of  people  who  ap- 
plied for  and  received  visitors  visas  for  pri- 
vate family  trips  to  the  United  States  was 
more  than  2,800  for  the  April  1— September 
30  reporting  period— more  than  double  that 
figure  for  the  same  period  in  1986,  ( 1,050). » 

By  the  end  of  1987,  the  number  of  such 
visas  issued  for  the  year  had  nearly  doubled 
again  to  5,764. 
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Trk  Flow  or  Information  and  Ideas 
The  most-noticed— because  most  visible  to 
outside  observers — of  the  changes  sponsored 
by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  In  Soviet  internal  af- 
fairs has  t>een  the  lifting  of  long-standing 
restrictions  on  expression  in  the  media  and 
the  arts.  Where  a  time-honored  rule  of 
thimib— whatever  is  not  permitted  is  forbid- 
den—was enforced  by  formal  censorship  and 
powerful  sanctions  against  dissent,  journal- 
ists, writers,  fUm  makers  and  others  have 
gained  new  latitude  to  explore  the  limits  of 
political  and  cultural  orthodoxy. 

Their  freedom  is  far  from  assured,  far 
from  absolute.  It  advances  only  by  fits  and 
starts,  without  formal  statutory  protection. 
But  in  taking  advantage  of  the  expanded 
scope  for  inquiry,  comment  and  self-expres- 
sion, Soviets  are  both  serving  the  pro- 
claimed goals  of  glasnost  and,  some  hope. 


insuring  its  continuation.  Asked  by  a 
member  of  a  Washington  audience  in  late 
1987  which  period  was  better  for  writers— 
the  post-Stalin  "thaws"  or  the  current  gUis- 
nost— Author  Daniil  Granln,  a  1963  defend- 
er of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  replied  suc- 
cinctly: "Now  is  better.  It  hasn't  ended  yet." 

Nor  did  it  begin  with  Gorbachev.  Glasnost 
has  antecedents  in  the  writings  of  Lenin. 
And  the  concept  of  free  expression,  along 
with  respect  for  law,  has  been  a  central  aim 
of  Soviet  human  rights  advocates  since  they 
emerged  as  open  dissenters  in  the  mld- 
1960's. 

There  is  more  than  a  little  irony  in  a  Com- 
munist Party  leader's  adopting  and  adapting 
the  rallying  cry  of  democrats  his  predeces- 
sors scorned,  jailed,  and  exiled.  But  Gorba- 
chev's t>olicy  remains  far  from  the  genuine 
openness  sought  by  such  men  as  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Official  glasnost  is  more  a  means 
than  an  end  in  itself. 

It  is  meant  to  serve  the  Gorbachev  reform 
agenda  by: 

•—assisting  a  political  purge.  Glasnost  ex- 
poses the  public  to  details  of  the  past  errors 
and  misdeeds  of  officials  whom  the  new 
party  leaders  seek  to  depose. 

•—mobilizing  i  reform  initiative.  Wider 
public  information  about  what  is  wrong  in 
Soviet  society  is  meant  to  spur  and  justify 
experiments  in  setting  things  right 

•—educating  the  Soviet  public.  By  expos- 
ing the  Soviet  population  to  a  wide  variety 
of  opinions  on  social  and  other  issues,  glas- 
nost sets  the  stage  for  bringing  Soviet  citi- 
zens into  the  information  age. 

•—releasing  stifled  creativity.  Especially  in 
the  field  of  culture,  glasnost  opens  the  way 
both  for  suppressed  talent  to  emerge  and 
for  a  fresh  examination  of  Soviet  history's 
darkest  episodes. 

•—providing  accurate  reporting  to  decision 
makers.  In  a  society  pressing  modernization 
but  still  hobbled  by  self-deception,  correct 
information  is  essential  at  the  top,  and  glas- 
nost opens  a  reporting  channel  from  below. 

Auxiliary  benefits  may  come  in  making 
the  Soviet  media  more  popular  and  thus  de- 
creasing the  audience  for  Western  radio 
broadcasts.  Further,  glasnost's  early  benefi- 
ciaries come  from  the  ranks  of  the  disaffect- 
ed intelligentsia.  To  the  degree  that  they 
gain  a  stake  in  Gorbachev's  success,  they 
may  be  not  only  reintegrated  into  the  socie- 
ty that  has  often  censured  the  best  of  them 
as  "internal  emigres;"  they  may  also  be  dis- 
suaded from  seeking  an  audience  for  their 
criticism  in  the  West. 

Glasnost,  however,  is  no  easy  instrument 
to  wield.  Conservative  Soviet  spokesmen  are 
trying  to  define  its  limits  in  terms  of  the 
service  it  renders  to  concrete  party  aims,  not 
as  a  free-for-all  of  free  expression.  Yet  a 
policy  that  sanctions  a  multiplicity  of  views 
in  a  state  where  only  one  view  can  prevail 
obviously  threatens  the  machinery  of  party 
control;  it  could  even  endanger  party  power. 

That  risk  is  already  apparent.  To  keep 
glasnost  from  swelling  from  a  thaw  to  a 
deluge,  the  Soviet  regime  will  likely  face 
ever  more  difficult  choices.  As  the  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  Incident  has  shown— with  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenian  protest- 
ers on  the  streets  of  Yerevan— yZasnost  car- 
ries the  risk  of  opening  a  Pandora's  box  of 
dissent. 

MEDIA  POUCIES 

Background 

Since  the  summer  of  1922.  the  Soviet  state 

has  had  a  national  censorship  agency  under 

one  formal  name  or  another.'  Known  from 

its  first  incarnation  as  glavlit,  the  institu- 


tion employed  at  one  time  as  many  as  70,000 
censors,  many  of  them  with  offices  inside 
the  publishing  houses  and  periodicals  they 
oversaw. 

Their  guide  was  a  constantly  updated 
tome  of  some  300  pages:  "Index  of  Informa- 
tion not  to  be  Published  in  the  Open  Press," 
also  known  informally  as  the  Talmud. 'Its 
listing  of  forbidden  topics  ranged  from  do- 
mestic food  shortages  and  natural  disasters 
to  the  mention  of  discredited  leaders  such 
as  Trotsky  or  of  glavlit,  itself. 

Always  required  to  submit  material  to  the 
censors  in  advance  of  publication  for  study 
periods  lasting  several  days  to  two  weeks,  on 
average,  for  monthly  Journals,  editors  could 
dispute  the  censors'  verdicts  with  the  cen- 
sors themselves  and  bargain  for  the  restora- 
tion or  revision  of  disputed  material.  But 
even  when  writing  had  been  cleared  with 
the  secret  pohce  (KGB),  the  censors  had 
the  last  word;  they  checked  printed  text 
against  manuscript  before  giving  the  go- 
ahead  for  the  presses  to  roll. 

Knowing  the  obstacles  they  faced,  the 
norms  the  party  decreed  and  the  penalties 
they  could  suffer  in  perquisites  as  well  as 
publication  denied,  writers  and  editors  most 
commonly  practiced  the  avoidance  mecha- 
nism of  self -censorship.  As  effectively  as  of- 
ficial scrutiny,  this  practice  in  literature, 
film,  journalism  and  the  visual  arts  worked 
to  stifle  open  dissent  and  individual  creativi- 
ty. 

Various  sources,  including  high-level 
Soviet  officials,  claim  that  under  Gorba- 
chev, official  censorship  has  ended  and  that 
journalists  are  now  free  to  tackle  any  sub- 
ject. In  practice,  however,  public  informa- 
tion must  serve  the  party's  goals,  advance 
and  applaud  its  programs. 

It  is  the  party  that  sets  the  media  agenda, 
one  that  Givi  Pasturia,  deputy  editor  of 
Davm  of  the  East,  the  Russian-language 
newspaper  of  Soviet  Georgia,  defined  to 
Helsinki  Commission  staff  members  in  De- 
cember 1987,  in  two  ways.  Soviet  reporters, 
he  said,  are  no  longer  barred  from  once-for- 
bidden zones  of  investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  adjured  to  criticize  societal 
shortcomings  sharply.  Glasnost,  in  short, 
lifts  prohibitions  to  sanction  a  new  conform- 
ity. 

As  for  glavlit,  its  status  is  unclear.  Martm 
Dewhirst,  an  authority  on  Soviet  censor- 
ship, told  the  Commission  in  February  1988. 
that  the  agency  has  a  new  head.  Vladimir 
Boldyrev— said  to  have  been  appointed  in 
early  1987— and  that  many  former  censors 
have  new  jobs  as  librarians.  Although  most 
Soviet  journalists  and  cultural  figures  say 
they  no  longer  see  the  once-all-powerful 
censors,  a  scaled-down  apparatus  for  party 
control  apparently  still  exists. 

Gorbachev  and  Glasnost 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  long  been  a  Soviet 
media  critic.  The  press,  he  complained,  was 
often  "guilty  of  monotony,  drabness  and  su- 
perficiality." »  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  in- 
augural pledge  to  disseminate  more  news  on 
party  work,  a  Pravda  editorial  in  late  MEirch 
1985  declared: 

Timely  and  frank  release  of  information  is 
evidence  of  trust  of  people,  respect  for  their 
intelligence  and  feelings  and  for  their  abili- 
ty to  assess  events. 

For  the  first  six  months  thereafter,  how- 
ever, the  press  concentrated  on  corruption 
and  economic  failings.'  harking  back  to  the 
campaigns  of  Yuri  Andropov's  brief  tenure 
as  General  Secretary.  By  the  fall  of  1985,  a 
wider  novelty  was  apparent  in  the  publica- 
tion of  an  interview  with  President  Reagan, 


of  news  of  domestic  natural  disasters  and,  in 
December,  of  writer  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko's 
call  for  the  publication  of  long-banned 
modem  Russian  classics.  Despite  Writers' 
Union  head  Georgy  Markovs  criticism  of 
glasnost  at  the  February  1986  27th  Party 
Congress,*  the  1986  press  pushed  onto  new 
ground  with  stories  on  problems  of  Afghani- 
stan war  veterans  and  the  privileges  of 
party  membership  and  with  criticism  of 
Stalin  as  a  war  leader. 

Such  advances— spurred  by  Gorbachev  in 
27th  Party  Congress  injunctions  to  raise  the 
"low  ideological  and  artistic  level"  of  some 
Soviet  TV  programs,  and  to  mobilize  the 
local  press  against  anti-reform  party 
bosses  '—have  not  gone  uncontested.  In  Jan- 
uary 1987,  Gorbachev  made  his  ally  Alek- 
sandr  Yakovlev,  already  Central  Committee 
Secretary  for  Propaganda,  a  candidate 
member  of  the  Politburo. 

But  six  months  after  Yakovlev,  a  former 
Columbia  University  exchange  student  and 
Ambassador  to  Canada,  got  the  power  to 
push  the  glasnost  policies  he  is  credited 
with  devising,'  a  top  Soviet  editor  called  for 
restraint.  In  a  June  1987  speech  to  the 
Union  of  Journalists,  Izvestiya  editor-in- 
chief  Ivan  Laptev  warned  that  freedom  was 
leading  to  articles  that  presented  Soviet  his- 
tory as  "a  complete  error,  a  kind  of  historic 
faUure." ' 

Appearing  to  retrench  and  revise  prior- 
ities, Gorbachev  put  a  new  spin  on  his 
policy  in  a  January  1988  meeting  with 
Soviet  media  representatives.  Where,  a  year 
before,  he  had  stressed  the  need  to  fill  in 
the  blank  spaces  ("white  holes")  in  Soviet 
history,  he  now  suggests  the  press  deempha- 
size  historical  and  sociopolitical  themes- 
Stalinism  and  its  victims,  by  implication— in 
favor  of  a  focus  on  positive  examples  of  the 
effects  of  reform  on  the  economy." 

Gorbachev's  shift  in  emphasis  may  herald 
more  far-reaching  concessions  to  Old  Guard 
Party  stalwarts.  Early  evidence  suggests, 
however,  it  is  more  a  tactical  than  a  strate- 
gic retreat.  The  central  press,  at  least,  con- 
tinued to  use  glasnost  at  the  start  of  1988  as 
a  means  of  exposing  old  and  new  corruption. 
For  example,  in  Uzbekistan,  old  corruption 
was  exposed  when  Leonid  Brezhnev's  son-in- 
law  appeared  to  be  the  target  of  a  bribery 
probe.  New  corruption  was  the  focus  when  a 
Brezhnev  secretary  was  convicted  of  taking 
bribes,  a  Ukrainian  KGB  official  was 
charged  with  brutality,  and  Armenian  Party 
and  police  were  accused  of  taking  payoffs 
for  protecting  illegal  conduct*.  On  anti-Sta- 
linism, a  play  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  Znamya  goes  significantly  farther 
than  Gorbachev  has  in  denouncing  the  one- 
time dictator.  It  accuses  Stalin  of  murdering 
the  Leningrad  Party  chief  Sergei  Kirov  in 
1936  and  has  Vladimir  Lenin  call  himself 
"guilty  before  the  workers  of  Russia"  for 
not  ousting  Stalin  in  time.">  A  clear  setback 
for  glasnost,  however,  was  an  October  1987 
Council  of  Ministers  order  disclosed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1988.  to  halt  the  work  of  independent 
publishing  cooperatives."  Such  coopera- 
tives had  already  printed  some  books  in 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  but  were  closed  by  Mos- 
cow's order  in  1987.  The  Soviet  Government 
clearly  did  not  want  to  relinquish  its  total 
control  over  official  printing  presses  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Debating  History 
The  issue  of  Stalin's  place  in  Soviet  histo- 
ry— and  press  and  textboolts— is  a  question 
that  both  media  and  party  have  tentatively 
reopened.  Two  years  before  a  party  commis- 
sion's formal  rehabilitation  in  February 
1988  of  Nikolai  Bukharin,  among  the  most 


prominent  of  Stalin's  victims,  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev was  on  record  as  seeing  no  need  to 
reexamine  the  past.'* 

His  1986  contention  that  Stalinism  was  a 
bogus  issue,  invented  by  enemies  of  social- 
ism, gave  way  to  a  Central  Committee 
Plenum  decision  in  January  1987,  that,  as 
one  analyst  said,  "in  order  to  Introduce 
change  in  the  current  system,  the  present 
leadership  must  disassociate  itself  from  the 
Stalinist  past."  "  By  J»ily  of  that  year,  Gor- 
bachev was  saying: 

I  think  we  never  will  be  able  to  forgive  or 
justify  what  happened  in  1937-38  (Stalin's 
Terror)  and  never  should.'* 

In  between  the  plenum  and  that  state- 
ment, however,  top  party  ideologist,  Yegor 
Ligachev,  weighed  in  with  an  effort  to  set 
limits  on  de-Stalinization.  Soviet  history,  he 
said,  should  not  be  seen  as  "a  chain  of 
errors"  and  Stalin  should  be  credited  with 
having  "put  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  map  as 
a  leading  Industrial  power.""  When  Gorba- 
chev came  to  give  an  authoritative  discourse 
on  his  nation's  history  to  a  November  1987 
observance  of  the  Revolution's  70th  anni- 
versary, he  was  circumspect.  Stalin  had 
been  right  to  crush  the  Trotsky-Bukharin 
opposition,  he  held,  but  his  methods  were 
brutal.  Portraying  Stalin's  opponents  as 
misguided  rather  than  villainous,  Gorba- 
chev placated  the  dictator's  admirers  by  re- 
fering  to  thousands  of  victims  rather  than 
the  millions  numbered  by  most  Western  and 
some  dissenting  Soviet  historians. 

With  signals  from  the  top  so  uncertain, 
the  Soviet  press  has  divided  views.  Defend- 
ing Stalin  and  Stalinism  are  such  journals 
as  Zvezda  (Star).  Molodaya  Gvardia  (Young 
Guard).  Moskva  (Moscow)  and  Literatur- 
naya  Rossia  (Literary  Russia).  Most  Soviet 
journals— Dntz/iba  Narodov  (Friendship  of 
the  Peoples),  Znamya  (Banner),  Novy  Mir 
(New  World)  and  Yunost  (Youth)— see  black 
horror  in  the  "white  holes"  of  the  past." 

Early  in  1987,  for  instance,  Ogonyok 
(Little  Fire),  a  liberal  journal,  ran  graphic 
articles  on  Stalin's  purge  of  the  Red  Army 
elite.  A  number  of  other  periodicals  carried 
criticism  of  Stalin's  wartime  leadership  or 
attacked  his  policies  of  economic  centraliza- 
tion, agricultural  collectivization  and  scien- 
tific and  cultural  dictatorship. 

Some  published  writing  has  even  raised 
the  question  of  Stalinism's  impact  on  con- 
temporary Soviet  society.  Interviewed  in  the 
weekly  Literatumaya  Gazeta  (Literary  Ga- 
zette) of  September  9,  1987,  Academician 
Dmitri  Likhachev,  chairman  of  the  recently 
established  Culture  Fund,  compared  Stalin- 
ism to  serfdom,  saying  that  it: 

Spread  deep  roots  into  the  mentality  of 
several  generations  .  .  .  The  fear  which  it 
instilled  in  our  minds  and  souls  still  shack- 
les people's  consciousness  and  paralyzes  it. 

Not  everyone  is  paralyzed.  Bukharln's 
widow.  Anna  Larina.  was  able  to  conduct 
her  campaign  for  his  rehabilitation  in  the 
Soviet  press,  notably  in  a  lengthy  interview 
with  Ogonyok.  And  more  anonymous  survi- 
vors, as  they  did  after  Nikita  Khrushchev's 
denunciations  of  Stalin  in  1956  and  1961, 
have  flooded  Soviet  newspapers  with  letter- 
memoirs.  Literatumaya  Gazeta,  for  exam- 
ple, received  10,000  in  1987.  presumably 
similar  to  the  plea  of  Valentina  Gromova. 
which  the  Washington  Post  reproduced  on 
February  10,  1988.  Recounting  the  travails 
of  her  blind.  82-year-old  husband  and  his  10 
years  in  Arctic  labor  camps,  she  asked  that 
Innocent  gulag  survivors  be  given  state  pen- 
sions. 
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quency  and  alcohol-related  crime  has  its 
cost.  Moscow  police  were  angry  at  a  Komso- 
molskaya  Pravda  charge  of  their  brutality 
to  teenage  motorcycle  gangs,  and  a  Mos- 
kovsky  Komsomoleta  report  mentioning 
prostitutes'  earnings  apparently  stimulated 
new  eru-ollment  in  the  oldest  profession. 

The  sorry  state  of  Soviet  health  services 
has  also  received  unaccustomed  publicity.  In 
the  September  25.  1987  Pravda,  for  exsjn- 
ple.  Dr.  Svyatoslav  Pedorov.  a  famous  eye 
surgeon,  said  that  the  basic  problem  for  the 
Soviet  health  system  was  getting  medical 
personnel  to  work  better.  Interviewed  by  Li- 
teratumaya  Gazeta  in  April  1987.  the  new 
Minister  of  Health,  Dr.  Evgeny  Chazov,  re- 
vealed that  the  Soviet  Union  ranks  50th  in 
the  world  in  infant  mortality  and  that  pol- 
lution levels  in  104  Soviet  cities  threaten 
public  health."  And  Voprosy  Ekonomiki 
(Economic  Questions)  said  in  1987.  that 
three-fourths  of  the  citizenry  pay  or  bribe 
medical  workers  to  get  better  treatment 
than  the  "free"  health  system  routinely 
provides.'" 

OFFICIAL  CORRUPTION:  Launched  by 
Andropov,  the  drive  against  bribe-taking 
and  self-enrichment  by  Soviet  officials  has 
reached  back  into  the  Brezhnev  family,  east 
into  a  $6.5  billion  scandal  in  Uzbekistan"' 
and  to  the  point  that  Pravda  acknowledged 
that  corruption  had  become  the  key  to  deci- 
sionmaking involving  officials  and  entrepre- 
neurs who  hired  bodyguards  and  bought 
police  protection. 

Long  an  instrument  of  the  anti-corruption 
campaign,  the  press  has  even  been  allowed 
to  record  KGB  misconduct.  In  one  instance, 
it  publicized  the  rebuke  administered  to  the 
Ukrainian  KGB  chief.  Stepan  Mukha.  by 
KGB  head  Viktor  Chebrikov  for  helping  to 
silence  a  local,  muckraking  journalist.  In 
January  1988.  Pravda  also  reported  how  fal- 
sified evidence  had  been  used  to  frame  an 
Odessa  police  chief.  A.  V.  Malyshev.  and  im- 
prison him  for  two  years,  in  retaliation  for 
his  drive  against  theft  of  state  property  by 
local  party  chiefs. 

Electronic  Glasnost 

Although  it  took  up  the  new  ethos  later 
than  the  print  media.  Soviet  television  has 
embraced  it  warmly  and— in  Gorbachev's 
first  year  in  office— profited  from  glasnost 
concretely.  As  the  first  leader  to  rely  heavi- 
ly on  TV  to  promote  his  views  and  pro- 
grams. Gorbachev  gave  it  priority  attention. 
He  installed  Aleksandr  Aksenev  in  Decem- 
ber 1985  as  the  new  head  of  Gostelradio.  the 
mass  media  agency,  which  has  since  pur- 
chased new  transmitters  and  other  equip- 
ment and.  in  1987.  added  four  hours  to  the 
daily  TV  broadcast  schedule.  ^^ 

Along  with  these  changes.  Soviet  televi- 
sion is  notably  less  boring  and  more  popu- 
lar, improved  in  style  and  substance  and 
even  coverage  of  foreign  news.  In  1986.  the 
amount  of  live  programming  increased  "  and 
in  1987— as  part  of  a  trend  that  brought  a 
record  number  of  live  interviews  with  West- 
em  political  figures— Soviet  TV  ran  more 
than  20  telebridges,  exchanges  of  views, 
with  various  Western  countries.'*  On  Febru- 
ary 8.  1988.  it  even  gave  unprecedented  live 
coverage  to  the  Supreme  Soviet's  "debate" 
on  the  Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Forces 
Treaty. 

A  Moscow  cab  driver's  comment  to  a  Com- 
mission staffer  in  late  1987,  that,  "now  at 
least  there's  something  to  watch  on  TV"  is 
confirmed  by  surveys  that  show  television 
as  the  main  Soviet  communications  medium 
and  find  viewers  spending  twice  as  much 
time  in  front  of  their  sets  in  the  spring  of 
1987  as  two  years  earlier.'' 


On  news  broadcasts  they  are  routinely 
seeing  reports  on  subjects — drug  abuse, 
crime,  runaway  children,  AIDS,  natural  dis- 
asters and  accidents— that  both  electronic 
and  print  media  used  to  shun.  Soviet  TV  has 
even  shown  some  public  demonstrations  of 
protest:  Jewish  refuseniks  in  Moscow,  Lith- 
uanian nationalists  in  Vilnius. 

The  direct  link  between  Gorbachev's  mes- 
sage and  the  Soviet  electronic  mediiun  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  coverage  by  special 
programs  of  his  reform  agenda.  A  new 
broadcast,  shown  immediately  after  the 
evening  newscast,  is  called  "Spotlight  on 
Perestroika,"  an  exsunination  of  people's  re- 
sponses to  restructuring  plans. 

Another  program,  "Man  and  the  Law," 
looks  at  the  impact  of  proposed  revisions  in 
Soviet  law.  One  show  on  private  enterprise 
discussed  ways  and  means  of  setting  up  a 
private  business.  Another  successful  ven- 
ture, "Twelfth  Floor,"  a  monthly  broadcast 
aimed  at  youth,  has  brought  millions  of 
viewers  frank  discussions  between  experts 
and  young  people  on  touchy  social  and  psy- 
chological questions. 

Limits  of  Glasnost 

The  candor,  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  new 
daring  of  the  Soviet  media  are  all  reflec- 
tions of  the  wider  role  public  opinion  is 
gaining  in  a  society  where  a  citizen's  only 
place  used  to  be  in  the  audience,  applauding 
the  leadership.  Opinion  polls— formerly 
classified  data— are  now  frequently  pub- 
lished, even  when  they  show,  as  an  unusual 
survey  of  youth  did  in  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda  in  September  1987,  that  nearly  a 
third  do  not  believe  in  communism. 

Not  only  are  readers'  letters  published  in 
greater  numbers  and  variety  of  conflicting 
viewpoints,  but  the  national  TV  news  broad- 
cast, Vremya  (Time),  has  shown  numerous 
man-in-the-street  interviews.  A  specialist  at 
the  Institute  on  State  and  Law  told  Helsinki 
Commission  staffers  in  December  1987,  that 
legal  and  practical  chjuiges  are  being  devel- 
oped to  ensure  individuals  equitable  access 
to  the  media.  And  public  opposition  is  cred- 
ited with  getting  top  leaders  to  reverse 
plans  to  divert  the  flow  of  Siberian  rivers 
into  Central  Asia,  to  search  for  new  designs 
for  a  World  War  II  monument  in  Moscow 
and  to  stop  construction  on  a  nuclear  power 
plant  in  the  north  Caucasus. 

If  luiowledge  is  power,  sharing  Informa- 
tion has  the  effect  of  diluting  central  politi- 
cal control  in  a  nation  whose  regimes  have 
historically  monopolized  authority.  The 
change  makes  many  Soviets— both  powerful 
and  those  unused  to  power— uncomfortable. 
And  the  change  is  still  a  relative  one,  not  a 
total  reversal. 

Some  issues  are  still  off-limits  to  journal- 
ists—any criticism  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
decisions,  the  Kremlin  leadership  or  the 
Communist  system  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  for  ex- 
ample. In  military  matters,  too,  secrecy  re- 
mains strong.  Yet  an  Izvestiya  commenta- 
tor, Stanislav  Kondrashev,  can  complain 
publicly,  as  he  did  in  the  September  1987 
Kommunist.  that  the  lack  of  "necessary  in- 
formation about  military  and  military-polit- 
ical affairs"  hampers  the  work  of  Soviet 
journalists." 

Since  the  leadership  decision  to  withdraw 
troops  from  Afghanistan,  however,  the 
press  has  been  able  to  treat  the  war  there 
with  greater  honesty.  Its  1985  coverage  still 
portrayed  the  conflict  as  basically  a  tale  of 
Soviet  heroics  and  mvjahedeen  banditry. 
Revealing  now  that  Soviet  troops  are  being 
lulled  and  wounded,  the  press  has  also  dis- 
closed that  many  Afghans  oppose  the  Soviet 


presence  and  that  many  Soviet  citizens  are 
critical  of  it.  An  outstanding  example  of 
such  reporting  was  the  series  of  articles  by 
Artyom  Borovik  published  in  the  liberal 
journal,  Ogonyok."  Without  directly  ques- 
tioning the  1979  decision  to  invade  Afghani- 
stan, the  media  are  at  least  giving  Soviet 
citizens  a  sense  of  the  course  of  the  war 
there. 

Soviet  authorities,  however,  are  still 
screening  out  most  information  from  the 
West.  Citing  hard  currency  shortages  and 
promising  anew  (as  human  rights  spokes- 
man Fyodor  Burlatsky  did  in  Yugoslavia  in 
mid-March,  1988)"  to  bring  policy  in  line 
with  1975  Helsinki  Accord  undertakings  on 
information  exchange,  they  permit  only  the 
public  sale  of  Communist  Party  publica- 
tions. Although  the  Kremlin  did  stop  jam- 
ming Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1987,  it  continues  to  block 
Radio  Liberty  signals.  And  after  the  massive 
Armenian  protests  over  the  Nagomo-Kara- 
baldi  dispute,  the  April  4.  1988  Pravda  ac- 
cused Western  radio  stations  of  inciting 
recent  ethnic  unrest." 

And  some  Soviet  officials  openly  show 
their  distaste  for  current  journalistic  con- 
duct at  home.  Defense  Minister  Dmitri 
Yazov,  in  a  January  1988  television  appear- 
ance, sharply  criticized  the  press  for  under- 
mining public  respect  for  the  Red  Army  and 
called  on  it  to  instill  patriotism  in  Soviet 
youth." 

Since  his  views  on  this  subject  are  close  to 
those  stated  by  Party  Secretary  Yegor  Liga- 
chev  and  KGB  chief  Viktor  Chebrikov,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Soviet  journalists  feel 
uncertain  about  which  line  to  follow  and 
which  lines  they  may  not  cross.  When  edi- 
tors met  with  Gorbachev  at  the  start  of  this 
year.  Pravda  editor-in-chief  Viktor  Afana- 
syev  noted:  "In  recent  times,  breaking 
mechanisms  against  press  criticism  have  ap- 
peared." His  colleague  at  the  helm  of  Ogon- 
yok,  Vitaly  Korotich.  said  that  ideological 
clashes  seriously  impeded  conununication 
among  journalists  and  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials." The  clashes  would  seem  an  inevita- 
ble accompaniment  to  as  abrupt  a  switch  in 
as  crucial  an  area  of  political  power  as  glas- 
nost is  for  the  Soviet  media,  officialdom  and 
the  public.  After  years  of  near-total  silence 
about  the  gap  between  the  nation's  prom- 
ises and  its  performance,  many  people  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  feel  poisoned  by  a  diet  of  bad 
news.  Dissident  Elena  Bormer  remarked  to 
Helsinki  Commission  staffers  in  December 
1987,  that  "information  shock"  had  hit 
much  of  the  public. 

Reportedly,  the  Moscow  media  is  playing 
a  role  in  what  may  be  an  ever-widening  rift 
between  Gorbachev  and  his  chief  Kremlin 
rival,  Yegor  Ligachev.  When  Gorbachev  was 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Aleksandr  Yakovlev  was 
in  Mongolia.  Ligachev  apparently  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  Soviet  newspaper  edi- 
tors to  discuss  party  policy.  (Significantly, 
Moscow  News  and  Ogonyok  editors  were 
deemed  too  liberal  to  invite.)  During  this 
meeting,  Ligachev  praised  an  anti-reform  ar- 
ticle published  on  March  13  in  Sovetskaya 
Rossiya  and  called  for  restraint  In  the 
Soviet  press.  In  late  March— when  Ligachev 
was  out  of  Moscow— Gorbachev  reportedly 
called  a  Politburo  meeting  which  repri- 
manded the  Sovetskaya  Rossiya  editor  and 
warned  Ligachev  for  his  conduct  at  the  edi- 
tor's meeting." 

The  architects  of  glasnost  must  hope  that 
the  shock  that  comes  from  dispelling  the  of- 
ficial myth  of  Soviet  perfection  will  be  a  gal- 
vanizing one  for  reform.  Their  aspirations, 
however,  ring  a  note  reminiscent  of  the 


appeal  a  Russian  editor  in  exUe  made  to  the 
new  c:zar  Alexander  II  over  130  years  ago. 
"Sire,  give  us  freedom  of  speech."  beseeched 
Alexander  Herzen  in  a  public  letter.  "We 
have  so  much  to  say  to  the  world  and  our- 
selves." " 

Like  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Alexander  II  was 
a  reforming  autocrat.  Except  for  freeing 
Russia's  serfs,  however,  his  grants  of  free- 
dom were  largely  curtailed  or  reversed  after 
his  assassination.  It  is  not  clear,  after  only 
three  years  of  Gorbachev's  rule,  how  much 
of  his  program— begmning  with  glasnost  in 
the  media— will  endure  even  through  his 
lifetime. 
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CtJLTURAI.  POUCIES 

If  the  advance  of  glasnost  in  the  Soviet 
media  has  been  tentative,  its  pace  and  sweep 
through  cultural  life— from  films  to  plajrs, 
from  dead  poets  to  living  novelists  and  even 
rock  musicians— has  been  nearly  revolution- 
ary. Slower  in  painting,  sculpture  and  music 
than  in  publishing,  movie-making  and  the 
theater,  new  policies  have  had  a  dramatic 
impact  not  only  on  the  culture  Soviets  dis- 
play but  on  those  who  shape  it. 

Long-entrenched  bureaucrats  have  been 
swept  aside  and  old  bureaucracies  by-passed. 
Suppressed  works  have  surfaced,  and  their 
creators  have  won  rehabilitation.  And  the 
old  creed— that  art  must  present  a  positive 
view  of  life,  a  stream  of  praise  for  the  state 
and  party— has  been  giving  way.  Various 
trends  are  developing:  a  lively  youth  cul- 
ture, an  exr>erimental  avant-garde.  anti- 
Western  RussophUism  and  critical  realism 
affiliated  with  Gorbachev's  general  views.' 

In  its  first  stage,  however,  the  phenome- 
non is  more  a  changing  of  the  guard  than 
an  unleashing  of  fresh  creative  impulses. 
Or,  as  leading  liberal  writer,  Bulat  Okudz- 
hava  has  said,  it  is  a  "revolution  without 
revolutionaries."  Most  of  the  victors  today 
in  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  Soviet  cul- 
tural establishment  are  artists  who  had 
been  fighting  (or  publicly  conforming)  to 
the  old  rules  and  rulers  yesterday.  New  and 
youthful  talent— except  in  film  and  pop 
music— has  yet  to  emerge,  to  be  widely  seen 
and  heard. 

Yet  if  the  climate  of  tolerance  for  candor. 
experiment  and  self-expression  can  endure. 
it  is  possible  that  glasnost  wlU  develop- 
through  free  competition— both  new  voices 
and  new  audiences  for  Soviet  culture.  The 
early  start  is  promising,  but  still,  just  a 
start. 

Changing  at  the  Top 

Begiruiing  in  late  1985,  with  the  already 
noted  appointment  of  a  new  head  of  Gostel- 
radio, the  Soviet  cultural  bureaucracy  has 
undergone  a  profound  house  cleaning.  The 
Ministry  of  Culture— run  by  Politburo  can- 
didate member  Petr  Demichev  since  1974— 
got  a  new  head,  Vasily  Zakharov,  in  Septem- 
ber 1986.  Also  that  month,  Mikhail  Nena- 
shev,  former  editor  of  Sovetskaya  Rossiya, 
took  over  the  State  Printing  Committee 
(Goskomizdat)  from  long-time  boss  Boris 
Stukalin. 

Aleksandr  Kamshalov,  former  head  of  the 
Central  Committee  cultural  department's 
film  sector,  became  the  director  of  Gosklno, 
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Profiting  from  FUhabilitation 

To  win  audiences  even  at  higher  costs, 
publishers,  film  makers  and  others  are  find- 
ing that  their  most  lucrative  properties  are 
often  not  fresh  creations  but  casualties  of 
earlier  censorship. 

Rehabilitation  has  been  a  constant  in 
Soviet  culture;  composer  Dmitri  Shostako- 
vich experienced  it  in  his  own  lifetime.  But 
with  reevaluation  of  Soviet  history  the  most 
important  single  theme  to  emerge  from 
glasnost  so  far.  resurrection  of  films  con- 
demned to  the  shelves  and  writings  con- 
signed to  the  authors'  desk  drawers  has 
been  a  cultural  growth  industry.  As  a  young 
Soviet  Socialist.  Boris  Kagarlitsky  wrote: 

It  is  significant  that  what  most  excited 
the  (Soviet)  public  in  the  mid-eighties  were 
not  new  works,  but  old  ones  that  had  been 
suppressed  in  an  earlier  period.* 

FILM:  In  fact  an  early  sign  of  the  cultural 
thaw  was  the  1985  release  of  Elem  Klimov's 
film.  Agony,  produced  ten  years  earlier  but 
hidden  away,  Newsweek's  then-Moscow  cor- 
respondent was  told,  because  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev viewed  the  sympathetic  portrait  of  Czar 
Nicholas  II  and  casually  remarked,  "who 
needs  this  movie?"  After  its  release,  three 
other  films  rescued  from  the  censors— Ger- 
man's Road  Test,  Panfllov's  Topic  and  Abu- 
ladze's  Repentance- proved  the  biggest  box 
office  draws  of  the  1985-87  period.'"  By  late 
1987,  a  Cinematographers'  Union  official 
disclosed  that  a  total  of  30  feature  films  and 
another  70  documentaries— blocked  by  pre- 
vious censorship,  some  for  as  long  as  20 
years— had  been  cleso-ed  for  at  least  limited 
screenings. ' ' 

Repentance,  the  hugely  popular  Georgian 
film  directed  by  Tengiz  Abuladze.  is  an  ex- 
ample of  both  the  workings  and  the  content 
of  glasnost.  Made  in  1984,  it  was  only  re- 
leased In  1986  after  intervention  by  the 
Georgian  Party's  then  First  Secretary, 
Eduard  Shevardnadze,  now  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister.  A  surrealist  but  scathing  view  of 
Stalin,  his  victims  and  Stalinism's  legacy  of 
moral  and  intellectual  dishonesty.  Repent- 
ance drew  3  million  viewers  in  the  Moscow 
area  alone  during  six  spring  weeks  in  1987." 

Another  popular  film.  It's  Not  Easy  To  Be 
Young,  directed  by  Latvian  Juris  Podnieks. 
also  saw  the  light  of  day  thanks  to  another 
Politburo  member— Yegor  Ligachev.  Initial 
reaction  in  1986  to  the  youth-oriented  film 
censured  its  makers  for  not  showing  "typi- 
cal" young  people.  But  after  Ligachev  was 
invited  to  see  it,  the  film  was  released  imme- 
diately—and drew  9  million  viewers  in  five 
months." 

PUBLISHING:  In  literature,  as  well,  res- 
urrected authors  turn  into  best-sellers,  not 
an  insignificant  consideration  for  publishers 
who  must  this  year  become  self-financing, 
responsible  for  up  to  half  of  their  losses. 
Merit  as  well  as  money,  of  course,  leads  the 
journal  Novy  Mir  to  print  Boris  Pasternak's 
long-baruied  Dr.  Zhivago. 

Similar  considerations  spur  others  to  pub- 
lish once-forbidden  classics  by  poets  such  as 
Anna  Akhmatova  and  Nikolai  Gumilev,  who 
was  executed  by  the  Soviets  in  1921.  Less  re- 
nowned in  the  West,  other  important  Soviet 
authors  have  escaped  from  long  silence,  es- 
pecially when— and  because— their  writings 
dealt  with  Stalin  or  other  controversies  in 
Soviet  history.  Thus,  the  last  installment  of 
Sergei  Zalygin's  long  novel.  After  the  Storm, 
on  Lenin's  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP),  ap- 
peared in  1985,  and  the  late  Aleksandr  Bek's 
fiction.  The  New  Appointment,  on  Stalin's 
Ministry  of  Steel  Production,  ran  in 
Znamya  in  1986. 


The  magazine  Dntzhba  Narodov  scored  in 
1987  with  an  account  of  the  arrest  and  exile 
of  innocents  in  1934  (Anatoly  Rybakov's 
Children  of  the  Arbat);  Yuri  Trifonov's  TTie 
Disappearance  about  the  Terror  and  some 
of  Varlaam  Shalamov's  Kolyma  Poems,  sto- 
ries about  the  Siberian  prison  camps  that 
had  long  been  underground  classics.  Even 
the  conservative  journal,  Oktyabr.  found 
space  to  serialize  Vassily  Grossman's  epic 
Life  and  Fate,  which  openly  compares  Sta- 
linism and  Fascism.  ■  * 

Yet  a  further  breakthrough  is  publication 
of  Russian  emigres,  condemned  in  the  past 
to  oblivion.  Vladimir  Nabokov,  Georgy 
Ivanov  and  EJvgeny  Zamyatin  (whose  anti- 
utopian  1920  novel.  We.  is  to  be  printed  in 
1988)  are  among  those  being  posthumously 
honored.  Of  the  living  emigres,  however, 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn.  Lev  Kopelev,  Vladi- 
mir Voinovich  and  Georgy  Ivanov  head  the 
list  of  the  still  unmentionable  and  unprint- 
able. 

Novy  Mir.  in  contrast,  has  announced 
plans  to  print  poetry  by  1987  Nobel  Laure- 
ate Joseph  Brodsky,  and  the  humor  maga- 
zine, Krokodil.  has  already  excerpted  Vassi- 
ly Aksyonov's  memoir.  In  Search  of  Melan- 
choly Baby,  including  these  surprising  lines: 

I  perceive  with  greater  clarity  that  totali- 
tarian decadence  must  be  (and  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being)  outweighed  by  the  forces 
of  liberalism  and  benevolent  inequality.  And 
I  thank  God  that  the  leader  of  those  forces 
is  a  powerful  America. ' ' 

THEATER:  The  best-known  beneficiary 
of  glasnost  on  stage  is  surely  playwright 
Mikhail  Shatrov,  now  55,  a  trained  engineer 
who  uses  drama  to  air  his  views  and  to  vent 
a  hatred  for  Stalin  going  back  to  the  death 
of  Shatrov's  father  and  uncle  in  the  purges. 

With  five  of  his  plays  in  the  1988  reperto- 
ry at  Moscow  theaters,  Shatrov  is  having  his 
message— "Stalin  is  not  Lenin's  heir"— 
widely  heard.  Published  in  Znamya  before 
its  production.  Further .  .  .  Further .  .  .  Fur- 
ther is  "a  work  jammed  with  suppressed  de- 
tails of  Soviet  history."  an  American  report- 
er wrote,  "that  has  made  the  playwright  the 
talk  of  the  town— but  not  for  the  first 
time."  " 

During  the  27th  Party  Congress,  for  in- 
stance, the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  once  Stan- 
islavsky's home  and  now  the  domain  of  di- 
rector Oleg  Yefremov,  staged  Shatrov's 
Silver  Wedding  Anniversary,  one  of  a 
number  of  dramas  that  attack  party  corrup- 
tion, bureaucratic  bungling  and  venality. 
His  drama.  77ie  Brest  Peace,  written  in  1962, 
not  only  portrays  Trotsky  and  Bukharin  but 
also  draws  parallels  between  Lenin's  expedi- 
ent decision  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy 
and  Gorbachev's  arms  control  initiatives  70 
years  later. 

Such  comments  earn  Shatrov  criticism  on 
two  conflicting  counts:  that  he  reveres 
Lenin  to  excess  or.  as  the  head  of  Pravda's 
cultural  department  complained  in  January 
1988,  that  his  plays  show  a  failure  to  under- 
stand Marxist  historical  laws." 

Innovating  With  Words  and  Music 
Although  revival  and  retrospection  have 
been  the  chief  features  of  glasnost  in  cul- 
ture since  1985,  experiment  has  been  en- 
couraged as  well.  In  music,  rock  is  becoming 
almost  respectable  and  international  col- 
laboration is  expanding.  But  on  stage  and 
screen,  as  well,  new  voices  with  new  mes- 
sages are  getting  through  to  Soviet  audi- 
ences. 

In  literature,  however,  at  least  one  talent- 
ed new  voice  remains  outside  the  establish- 
ment. The  Writers'  Union  in  early  1988  re- 


jected the  membership  application  of  Ta- 
tiana  Tolstoya.  a  popular  short  story  writer 
whose  work  often  appears  in  Novy  Mir. 
Some  have  seen  this  rejection— reversed  in 
May— as  a  sign  of  the  Russophiles'  increas- 
ing strength  in  the  important  Writers' 
Union.  As  David  Remnick  noted  in  a  recent 
article,  "the  official  literary  world  is  still 
dominated  by  what  is  occasionally  referred 
to  as  the  'fascist  mafia'  "—editors  of  reac- 
tionary magazines  and  the  "Russian 
Party."  '•  

FILM  AND  THEATER:  Two  dociunenta- 
ries— one  a  fresh  look  at  history  (More 
Light,  released  in  1987)  and  the  other  a  Lat- 
vian inquiry  into  contemporary  youth  (.Is  It 
Easy  to  Be  Young?)  have  both  proved  popu- 
lar. The  first  focuses  on  Soviet  leaders,  in- 
cluding such  Stalin  victims  as  Trotsky,  Buk- 
harin and  Lev  Kamenev.  and  links  Lenin's 
NEP  to  Gorbachev's  reforms.  Liberal  histo- 
rian Yuri  Afanasev,  however,  complains 
that  it  blames  only  the  men  at  the  top,  not 
society  below,  for  Soviet  ills."  The  Latvian 
film,  on  the  other  hand,  talks  to  real  young- 
sters about  real  problems:  alcohol  and  drug 
addiction,  alienated  Afghanistan  veterans. 
Without  seeking  to  theorize,  it  sends  a  bleak 
message  about  apathy  and  disaffection  in 
the  coming  generation. 

Another  popular  film,  Plyumbum,  or  a 
Dangerous  Game,  might  be  called  a  docu- 
drama  expose  on  the  life  of  young  Stalin  era 
"saint"  Pavlik  Morozov,  13,  who  denounced 
his  father  as  a  kulak  and  was  later  mur- 
dered by  local  farmers.  This  film,  seen  by  20 
million  people  in  1987  and  early  1988,  de- 
bunks the  heroic  Morozov  myth. 2° 

Glasnost  has  also  brought  some  experi- 
mental theater  to  Soviet  stages,  including 
Lithuanian  director  Eimuntas  Nekrosius,  35, 
and  his  staging  of  Chingiz  Aitmatov's  A  Day 
Lasts  More  than  One  Thousand  Years.  Its 
heavy  reliance  on  mime  and  gesture  in  the 
performance  by  the  Vilnius  Youth  Theater 
was  such  a  success  that  Moscow  police  had 
to  control  the  crowds  of  ticket-seekers  out- 
side the  Sovremennik  Theater.*'  Innovation 
in  Leningrad  in  1988  brought  Aleksandr 
Galin's  play  on  prostitution.  Stars  in  the 
Morning  Sky.  to  the  Maly  Theater  and  its 
noted  director.  Lev  Dudin.  The  theme  had 
been  a  forbidden  one,  but  what  made  audi- 
ences gasp  were  the  unprecedented  steamy, 
nearly  nude  sex  scenes. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC:  Far  more  staid,  the 
Soviet  concert  hall  is  only  beginning  to 
admit  new  sounds,  and  Soviet  music  arbiters 
have  not  yet  dropped  the  control  they  exer- 
cise over  performers  through  the  "Artist's 
Certificate"  that  lists  the  musician's  permit- 
ted repertoire  before  Soviet  audiences. 

Nevertheless,  official  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
wards contemi>orary  classical  music  seem  to 
have  improved.  One  leading  Soviet  compos- 
er, Sofia  Gubaidulina,  discussed  the  effect 
of  glasnost  on  the  Moscow  classical  music 
scene: 

It  is  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  country 
...  I  think  that  now  in  Moscow  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  we  are  starting  to  hear 
more  new  music,  and  to  promote  creative 
achievement  by  composers. 

New  art  in  general  has  been  lacking,  but 
in  Moscow  there  is  a  hunger  for  new  music 
...  It  doesn't  have  to  be  avant-garde,  it  has 
to  meet  spiritual  needs.  ** 

Today,  the  three  most  prominent  Soviet 
composers  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
Alfred  Schnlttke,  Edison  Denisov,  and  Sofia 
Gubaidulina,  who  have  recently  been  al- 
lowed more  contacts  with  Western  musi- 
cians. Ms.  Gubaidulina,  for  example,  was  al- 
lowed to  travel  to  the  West  seven  times 


since  August  1986— when  she  made  her  first 
trip  abroad  at  the  age  of  56. 

Glasnost  has  had  another  effect  on  Soviet 
music.  In  a  recording- history  first,  the 
Soviet  Government  allowed  an  American 
team  to  come  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1987  and 
record  a  Soviet  orchestra.  American  Law- 
rence Leighton  Smith  and  Russian  Dmitri 
Kitayenko  conducted  the  Moscow  Philhar- 
monic. The  three  Sheffield  Lab  compact 
discs,  called  "The  Moscow  Sessions,"  feature 
Smith  conducting  Russian  music  and  Ki- 
tayenko conducting  American  music." 

FOLK  AND  JAZZ:  Russian  musical  cul- 
ture has  a  long  tradition  of  balladeers,  in- 
cluding Aleksandr  Galich  and  Vladimir  Vy- 
sotsky,  loved  by  Soviet  listeners  but  barely 
recognized  by  the  powers-that-be.  Galich 
emigrated  in  1974  and  died  in  France  in 
1981.  Vysotsky  died  of  alcoholism  in  1980  at 
the  age  of  42;  his  unpublicized  funeral  in 
Moscow  drew  30,000  mourners. 

By  1988.  however,  official  nonrecognition 
for  Vysotsky  had  turned  to  acclaim,  almost 
idolatry.  His  songs  were  Melodiya  best  sell- 
ers. A  TV  program  and  a  film  chronicled  Vy- 
sotsky's  life.  To  mark  his  50th  birthday  in 
January  1988.  12,000  attended  a  sold-out 
commemorative  concert. 

The  orgy  of  Vysotsky  mania,  reported  an 
American  journalist,  is  daily  taking  on  new 
forms.  School  children  are  being  assigned  to 
study  his  poetry,  monuments  to  him  are 
sprouting  up  all  over  the  country,  and  for 
three  nights  running,  millions  of  television 
viewers  have  watched  a  film  of  his  life  and 
works.'* 

Popular  and  official  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
wards jazz  have  also  changed.  Sometimes 
considered  a  product  of  the  "decadent 
West,"  other  times  seen  as  the  "cry  of  op- 
pressed American  blacks,"  today  jazz  has 
enough  Soviet  Government  approval  that 
some  of  the  roughly  170  jazz  musicians  and 
ensembles  are  allowed  to  tour  the  United 
States.  Among  the  perennial  wirmers  of  an 
armual  critics'  poll,  the  Ganelin  Trio  from 
Lithuania  had  a  successful  U.S.  tour  in  1986. 

ROCK  MUSIC:  Until  shortly  before  Gor- 
bachev came  to  power,  rock  music  was  offi- 
cially scorned  as  a  decadent  Western  prod- 
uct which  lured  Soviet  youth  from  Socialist 
values.  The  Komsomol  went  so  far  as  to 
post  bans  forbidding  the  playing  of  73  West- 
em  and  37  Soviet  groups  at  discos  or  other 
places  under  its  control. 

As  in  the  West,  Soviet  rockers  represent 
broader  social  protest,  all  the  more  unwel- 
come in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Rock  groups  are  persecuted,  Boris  Kagar- 
litsky observed,  first  and  foremost  not  for 
their  music  but  for  their  "striving  to  get 
away  from  ordinary  forms  of  life,  their  fear 
of  sinking  into  Philistinism."  their  ""rebel- 
lious tendency,"  their  protest  against  social 
injustice.*' 

By  late  1985.  official  attitudes  could  be 
seen  to  be  changing  with  the  announcement 
by  Valery  Sukhorado,  Melodiya  Records 
general  manager,  that  a  double  record,  "The 
Beatles'  Best  Songs,"  would  be  released  in 
early  1986.**  Leningradskaya  Pravda.  in 
January  1986,  proudly  described  a  Lenin- 
grad rock  club  which  "brings  together"  40 
amateur  rock  clubs  and  almost  500  rock  fans 
in  the  Inter-Union  House  of  Amateur  Art. 
This  official  club  organized  seminars,  con- 
certs—with 50  in  1985  alone— and  an  aimual 
three-day  rock  competition. 

Indeed,  the  Leningrad  Rock  Club  set  up  in 
1981  was  the  first  to  bring  rock  out  of  the 
Soviet  underground.  After  a  similar  organi- 
zation, the  Moscow  Rock  Laboratory,  ap- 


peared In  1985,  other  clubs  sprang  up  all 
over  the  country. 

Recognizing  that  youth  had  become  alien- 
ated from  the  Soviet  establishment,  the 
Komsomol  seized  on  rock  concerts  and 
discos  to  win  back  adherents  to  its  officially 
organized  program.  Rock  gained  further 
ground  with  the  popular  success  of  a  con- 
cert in  the  simuner  of  1986,  organized  by 
Moscow  rock  critic  Art  Troitsky  and  singer 
Alia  Pugacheva,  to  benefit  the  victims  of 
Chernobyl."' 

Since  then,  rock  music  has  proliferated  on 
radio  and  TV,  on  concerts  and  in  film,  and 
can  be  heard  daily  and  nightly  in  Moscow. 
Well-known  rock  composer  Boris  Grebensh- 
chikov  says,  "Since  the  end  of  October 
(1986)  we've  been  playing  absolutely  what 
we  want— nobody  stopped  us,  nobody  asked 
us."  »• 

This  new  acceptability  poses  problems  for 
many  Soviet  rock  musicians.  Grebenshchl- 
kov,  of  the  group  Aquarium,  ironically  calls 
himself,  "the  darling  of  glasnost"  He  ex- 
plains: "We  are  so  official  now,  so  taken  to 
heart,  that  the  people  who  were  with  us 
before  are  not  sure  of  us.  Nobody  can  be- 
lieve that  the  system  has  changed.  They 
think  we  must  have  changed."  " 

But  it  may  be  that  incentives  in  the  Soviet 
music  world  have  changed.  After  the  success 
of  a  Western  record  in  1987,  "Red  Wave,"  a 
sampler  of  work  by  Aquarium,  Kino.  Alisa 
and  Strange  Games.  Melodiya  seems  to  have 
realized  that  selling  Soviet  rock  abroad 
could  be  a  source  of  much-needed  hard  cur- 
rency. Indeed,  Melodiya  was  so  eager  to 
break  into  this  market,  that  it  pressed  a  disc 
from  a  pirated  tape  of  Aquarium.  The  first 
200,000  copies  of  this  Melodiya  record- 
priced  at  2.50  roubles— sold  out  in  hours;  it 
will  eventually  reach  the  million  mark.  Yet 
Melodiya  paid  no  royalties  to  Aquarium, 
since  the  group  is  still  not  officially  recog- 
nized; nor  did  it  even  give  them  a  copy  of 
the  record.  Melodiya's  new  interest  in  rock, 
observed  Leningraid  rock  critic  Aleksandr 
Kan,  "is  a  breakthrough.  Still,  every  song, 
every  sound,  every  record,  has  to  be  ap- 
proved .  .  .  (I)t  is  being  done  exclusively  on 
their  terms." "" 

Those  terms  include  restructuring  of  the 
Soviet  rock  scene  announced  in  mid-1987 
and  dividing  rock  musicians  into  two  new 
categories:  the  formerly  "official"  groups, 
now  called  "professionals,"  with  the  Rock 
Club  as  their  union,  and  former  under- 
ground bands,  called  "amateurs,"  now  orga- 
nized in  the  Rock  Laboratory.  Theoretically 
rock  group)s  need  an  invitation  to  join  the 
Rock  Laboratory,  but  so  far  such  invitations 
have  been  almost  universal. 

After  October  1987,  these  two  categories 
wiU  be  allowed  to  advertise  their  concerts 
and  to  earn  9  rubles  per  band  per  perform- 
ance. (Amateur  concerts  must  include  two 
bands.)  The  two  unions  are  already  In  com- 
petition; the  professionals  are  trying  to  re- 
negotiate their  pay  scale  with  the  cultural 
ministries.  At  this  point,  it  is  stUl  unclear 
how  a  band  moves  from  amateur  to  profes- 
sional status.  Most  rockers,  however,  seem 
happy  with  the  new  arrangement."  In  any 
case,  this  official  two-tier  union  structure 
for  Soviet  rockers  shows  Soviet  authorities' 
desire  to  make  rock  musicians  part  of  the 
establishment— if  not  of  the  state. 

Ending  Art's  Isolation 

Although  fewer  Soviet  artists  lost  their 
lives  during  Stalin's  terror  than  other  cul- 
tural figures,  the  heavy  hand  of  Socialist  re- 
alism has  kept  a  tighter  stranglehold  on 
Soviet  art  than  on  other  spheres  of  culture. 
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Since  glasnost  and  culture  are  both  con- 
stantly changing,  a  final  verdict  on  what  it 
will  do  for  the  variety  and  authenticity  of 
Soviet  culture  would  be  premature.  William 
Fisher,  a  media  critic,  however,  provides  a 
convincing  Interim  verdict  at  least  on  glas- 
nost in  popular  culture: 

As  the  restraints  on  expression  are  lifted 
by  decree,  the  Infrastructure  below  begins 
to  shift  of  its  own  accord.  Whether  the  au- 
thorities' real  goal  for  culture  is  genuine 
openness  or  just  good  publicity,  their  new 
policies  are  likely  to  lead  to  developments 
beyond  their  direct  control." 
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ArrERWORD 

THE  MEANING  OF  GORBACHEV'S  REFORMS 
YURI  T.  ORLOV 

The  Context  of  the  Reforms 
While  glasnost  and  perestroika  have 
brought  several  positive  changes  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  two  important  things  have 
not  changed  under  Gorbtuihev.  The  first  Is 
the  basic  strategic  aim  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  leadership:  worldwide  exten- 
sion of  the  party's  Influence.  (It  is  worth  re- 
membering that  expansionist  geopolitical 
aims  are  not  special  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
to  the  Soviet  system.  The  Soviets  are  going 
through  a  disease  that  all  of  the  major  Eu- 
ropean powers  have  gone  through.) 

The  current  reforms  represent  not  a 
change  of  basic  strategy  but  of  tactics. 
Many  officials  at  the  top  of  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy have  apparently  recognized  that  they 
cannot  achieve  their  geopolitical  aims  with- 
out improving  the  current  Soviet  model  of 
socialism  and  the  Soviet  image  abroad. 

The  second  thing  that  has  not  changed 
under  Gorbachev  is  the  source  of  major  de- 
cisions about  basic  strategy  and  tactics:  the 
Politburo,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  KGB  and 
army.  Gorbachev  has  inspired  sympathy 
and  support  in  the  West  as  an  embattled,  in- 
dependent figure  whose  power  to  reform  so- 
ciety is  precarious.  But  this  dramatic  and  ro- 
mantic image  of  him  is  a  fantasy,  an  image 
of  a  Western  leader.  From  the  beginning, 
Gorbachev's  position  inside  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership has  in  fact  been  strong,  not  precari- 
ous, because  he  has  been  implementing  a 
policy  decision  whose  broad  lines  were 
drawn  by  the  very  top  of  the  Soviet  hierar- 
chy. 

That  policy  of  reform  has  strong  support 
in  key  sectors  of  power  and  influence  in 
Soviet  society,  because  it  speaks  to  things 
they  want:  the  KGB,  a  bureaucracy  purged 
of  corruption  and  lack  of  productivity;  the 
military,  advanced  technology  and  efficient 
agriculture;  the  technological  elite,  techn<)- 
loglcal  development  as  a  high  national  pri- 
ority; and  the  intelligentsia,  some  freedom 
of  expression.  It  is  the  workers  whose  sup- 
port is  weak,  because  the  policy  does  noth- 
ing for  them;  a  rise  in  their  standard  of 
living  is  not  even  one  of  Its  direct  goals. 

Thus,  the  contradictions  in  statements 
made  by  Gorbachev  and  Chebrikov,  or  Gor- 
bachev and  Llgachev  should  not  be  taken  se- 
riously as  signs  that  Gorbachev's  position  is 
unstable.  These  are  in  fact.  Gorbachev's 
men;  that  they  have  conservative  views  and 
can  voice  them  in  public  simply  means  that 
Gorbachev  wants  to  preserve  conservative 
elements  in  the  party. 

Gorbachev's  reforms  need  to  be  seen  In 
the  above  context— a  context  unlikely  to 


change  In  the  foreseeable  future— If  one  Is 
accurately  to  gauge  the  motives  for  them, 
their  Inherent  limits,  and  the  possibilities  of 
further  reforms. 

The  Motives  for  the  Reforms 
The  reforms  under  CSorbachev  aim  to 
overcome  the  slow  but  steady  degeneration 
of  the  Soviet  system,  which  created  a  crisis 
for  the  Soviet  leadership  less  because  it  en- 
dangered the  system  itself  than  because  it 
endangered  their  geopolitical  strategy.  For 
their  strategy  rested  on  the  belief  that  the 
Soviet  system  was.  In  all  key  respects,  better 
than  any  other.  The  belief  was  severely 
challenged  when  they  compared  the  degen- 
erating Soviet  system  with  the  West.  It  was 
the  contrast  with  the  West  that  forced  the 
leadership  to  see  that  a  change  of  tactics 
was  needed  to  protect  and  promote  their 
strategy— a  change  that  was  difficult  and 
even  revolutionary  from  their  standpoint. 

What  symptoms  of  degeneration  led  to 
this  change?  The  list  is  well  known:  A  grow- 
ing technology  gap  between  the  West  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Chronic  economic  stagnation 
and  agricultural  problems.  Corruption  and 
drunkenness.  Incompetence  and  irresponsi- 
bility. 
Other  reasons  for  reform  have  been: 
•—the  declining  international  prestige  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
Union; 

•—the  growing  critical  outlook  of  the 
Soviet  intelligentsia,  prestige  of  dissident 
critics  among  them,  and  sympathy  of  West- 
em  Intellectuals  for  repressed  Soviet  dissi- 
dents; 

•—Eastern  Europe's  continuing  aversion 
to  the  Soviet  model  of  socialism; 
•—the  resistance  of  the  Polish  workers; 
•—the  unexpected  and  continuing  struggle 
of  the  Afghan  people;  and 

*— the  impossibility.  In  modem  conditions, 
of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  Information  to  the 
West  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime 
and  its  human  rights  violations. 

77ie  Limits  of  the  Reforms 
The  bounds  of  the  current  reforms  are 
consistent  with  these  motives  for  reform. 
They  are  defined  pretty  much  by  the 
party's  Interest  in  controlling  key  sectors  of 
society,  its  historical  self-legltlmatlon  as  cre- 
ator of  a  unique  system  opposed  to  Western 
society  and  the  intemationalist  ideology 
necessary  for  world  hegemony. 

Thus,  there  are  some  things  we  simply 
cannot  expect.  We  cannot  expect  Soviet 
leaders  to  exchange  their  party  goals  for 
Russian  nationalist  ones.  Nor— as  Gorba- 
chev himself  keeps  reminding  us— can  we 
expect  substantial  modification  of  the 
Soviet  system  in  the  direction  of  Western- 
style  demcxjracy  (a  genuine  multi-party 
system,  for  example). 

Gorbachev,  himself  a  prime  example  of  a 
party  technocrat,  has  accelerated  a  transi- 
tion from  rule  by  a  pure  party  bureaucracy 
to  rule  by  a  technocracy  composed  of  both 
party  functionaries  and  people  close  to  the 
party.  This  shift  is  indeed  a  positive  one. 
but  must  be  recognized  as  having  been  made 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  not  democracy, 
and  as  being  very  far  from  a  structural 
change  In  the  system.  What  we  con  expect 
Is  that  the  limited  freedom  of  action  grant- 
ed to  economic  managers  is  an  improvement 
that  will  be  limited  In  effect,  unable  to 
produce  the  results  the  leadership  aims  at. 

For  example,  removing  the  food  deficit 
and  the  notorious  Inefficiency  of  both  agri- 
culture and  industry  requires  more  than  the 
half -measures  currently  proposed  under  per- 
estroika. It  requires  a  virtual  renunciation 


of  party  control  over  the  economy  and  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  the  scope  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  free  market.  But  this  Is  some- 
thing the  Soviet  Communist  Party  has 
always  feared,  and  continues  to  fear,  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  F\irthermore.  an  industry  In 
which  Individual  managers  were  truly  their 
own  masters  would  seem  to  require— as 
Western  experience  shows— giving  Inde- 
pendence to  the  trade  unions,  in  order  to 
protect  workers  from  arbitrary  management 
decisions.  But,  again,  doing  so  would  entail 
renunciation  of  party  control  over  a  key 
sector  of  the  economy. 

The  case  of  glasnost— for  which  many  dis- 
sidents struggled  for  many  years— is  some- 
what mixed.  It  is  a  reform  aimed  at  both 
substance  and  image.  The  Soviet  leadership 
genuinely  wants  and  badly  needs  criticism 
of  bureaucracy  and  new  ideas  for  the 
system.  As  a  way  of  providing  that,  the 
policy  of  glasnost  has  certainly  been  effec- 
tive—but undoubtedly  more  than  they  bar- 
gained for. 

An  obvious  limit  of  glasnost  is  that  offer- 
ing such  criticism  and  Ideas  even  now  re- 
quires courage.  The  men  and  women  testing 
glasnost  In  human  rights  and  Independent 
peace  organizations  know  that  people  just 
like  them  have  been  in  labor  camps,  prisons, 
psychiatric  hospitals,  places  of  internal 
exile,  and  thats  even  under  Gorbachev,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  them  remain  there. 
Moreover,  these  men  and  women  have  been 
variously  experiencing  administrative  har- 
assment, detention,  firings,  beatings  and 
threats  or  worse.  Nevertheless,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  the  last  several  months  almost  none 
has  been  brought  to  trial  and  almost  no  one 
brought  to  trial  has  been  condemned.  This 
Is  certainly  a  positive  development.  Wheth- 
er it  will  persist  remains  to  be  seen. 

Under  such  conditions,  glasnost  has  inher- 
ent limits  as  a  tactic  for  Improving  the 
image  of  the  Soviet  regime.  For  the  courage 
of  people  willing  to  put  glasnost  to  a  promi- 
nent test  under  such  conditions  is  the  cour- 
age of  people  whom  it  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  silence.  They  will  persist  In 
speaking  out.  They  will  also  persist  In  send- 
ing Information  Independently  to  the 
West— one  of  the  very  things  for  which  such 
people  are  persecuted  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

Their  high  prestige  and  Influential  con- 
tacts in  the  West  mean  that  their  informa- 
tion finds  an  audience  and  their  safety  Is 
closely  monitored  abroad.  If  they  remain 
relatively  unharmed,  this  fact  itself  will  en- 
hance the  image  of  the  regime— but  their  in- 
formation and  critical  statements  certainly 
will  not.  If  they  are  harmed,  that  Image  wUl 
be  harmed  unequivocally. 

The  Possibilities  of  Further  Reforms 
Any  positive  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  reversible,  of  course,  so  long  as  the  KGB 
continues  to  exist,  and  Gorbachev  certainly 
Intends  to  preserve  that  organization.  So,  on 
one  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  even  the 
current  limited  reforms  truly  permanent  In 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  severe  diffi- 
culties like  the  technology  gap  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  West  are  facts  of  life 
that  may  force  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
to  retreat  at  some  point,  redefining  Soviet 
socialism  with  every  retreat.  Each  conces- 
sion will  open  new  battlegrounds  where  in- 
dividuals and  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union 
may  have  a  positive  influence  through  their 
fight  for  substantive  reforms  in  human 
rights  and  other  areas. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  activity  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Soviet  citizens  gradually 
engaging  in  criticism  of  the  current  system. 


joining  organizations  Independent  of  the 
party,  and  wishing  to  go  further  than  the 
limits  set  by  the  party.  This  Itself  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  pressure  In  favor  of  main- 
taining and  possibly  even  expanding  the 
current  reforms. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  Soviet  socie- 
ty is  entering  a  new  stage— a  stage  In  which 
internal  criticism,  if  supported  by  interna- 
tional pressure,  could  lead  to  a  not  insignifi- 
cant humanizing  of  Soviet  society  within 
the  foreseeable  future.  For  Soviet  leaders 
are  now  engaged  in  a  <x>lossal  effort  to 
spread  the  image  of  a  new.  more  civilized, 
humane,  liberal  country.  Their  desire  that 
the  West  accept  the  image  and.  also,  cooper- 
ate with  them  in  such  areas  as  technological 
and  agricultural  development,  offers  the 
West  an  historic  opportunity  to  help  that 
image  be  given  more  genuine  substance. 

It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the  international 
community,  not  simply  of  the  Soviet  people, 
that  the  West  exercise  its  current  leverage, 
because  the  more  humane  and  liberal  the 
Soviet  Union  emerges  from  Its  current  crisis, 
the  less  dangerous  will  be  its  geopolitical 
ambitions  and  the  safer  the  world  will 
therefore  be. 

So  the  most  constructive  thing  to  do 
during  this  period  of  change  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not.  as  some  in  the  West  think, 
simply  to  sit  back  and  encouragingly  ap- 
plaud Gorbachev's  words  and  reforms.  The 
applause  needs  to  be  combined  with  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  leader  to  back  their  liber- 
al words  with  more  action  and  to  expand 
their  reforms  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
national human  rights  agreements  they 
themselves  have  signed. 

The  force  and  timing  of  Westem  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  need  to  take  into  account  the  nature 
of  recent  official  Soviet  human  rights  initia- 
tives. As  a  result  of  Westem  publicity  and 
pressure  about  their  human  rights  perform- 
ance, the  Soviets  now  accept  human  rights 
as  an  issue  for  international  discussion. 
However,  they  seek  to  control  how  it  is  de- 
fined and  who  discusses  the  Soviet  side  of  it 
in  the  international  arena. 

Thus,  for  example,  at  the  recent  summit 
between  Gorbachev  and  Reagan,  Gorbachev 
tried  to  reduce  the  Issue  of  Soviet  violations 
of  human  rights  to  a  matter  of  differences 
in  American-Soviet  cross-cultural  semantics. 
And  there  is.  of  course,  the  recent  birth  of 
the  Soviet  Human  Rights  Commission.  This 
highly-publicized,  semi-official  body  has 
been  initiating  discussions  and  meetings 
with  independent  international  human 
rights  groups,  even  as  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  been  continuing  to  harass  the  genuine- 
ly independent  human  rights  groups  and  ac- 
tivists in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  a  leading 
activist.  Lev  Timofeyev,  spoke  at  a  recent 
Moscow  meeting  between  the  Commission 
and  the  International  Helsinki  Federation 
for  Human  Rights,  was  entirely  due  to  a 
series  of  bold  and  clever  maneuvers  by  Hel- 
sinki Federation  members. 

The  Soviets  evidently  treat  the  human 
rights  issue  as  a  tactical  game.  The  Helsinki 
Federation  maneuvers  in  Moscow  show  that 
it  is  important  for  the  West  to  play  this 
very  serious  game— and  play  it  well. 

J»ressure  points  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  that  offer  the  strongest  prospect  of 
genuine  reforms  In  the  near  future  are  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  and  elimina- 
tion of  all  political  articles  In  the  Criminal 
Code.  These  are  gains  that  can  realistically 
be  achieved  through  Internal  and  interna- 
tional pressure  for  a  genuine  glasnost  It 
will  certainly  help  world  peace  when  Soviet 
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Senator  DeConcini,  who  is 

Commission's  cochairmsin,  Repre- 

3TENY  HoYER,  who   is  the 

's  distinguished  chairman. 

Reprdsentative  Don  Ritter,  who 

disi  inguished  ranking  member 

Coinmission  in  the  House,  are 

to  the  floor  of  our  respec- 

to  bring  this  report  to  the 

>f  our  colleagues  and  of  the 

1  Bu-ge.  This  89-page  report  is 

1  irgest  example  of  the  Com- 

s  :holarship,  meeting  its  man- 

o  rersee  the  progress  of  the 

process   and   report   to   the 

c  n  its  findings. 

report  tells  the  story  of  glas- 

perestroika   in   the   Soviet 

tells  how  far  the  Soviets 

under  Gorbachev  in  moving 

their  Stalinist  past.  It  also 

far  they  have  to  go  before 

their  human  rights  commit- 

They  made  these  promises  to 


the  world  when  they  signed  a  variety 
of  international  agreements,  including 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  promises  they 
have  blatantly  and  flagrantly  disre- 
garded in  past  years. 

The  fact  is  that  they  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  can  say  they 
have  complied  with  the  obligations 
they  freely  imdertook.  I  recognize  the 
progress  they  have  made.  But  none  of 
the  steps  they  have  taken  are  protect- 
ed from  reversal,  in  most  cases,  literal- 
ly overnight. 

The  key  to  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  is  the  cre- 
ation of  constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
tections for  these  rights  and  freedoms, 
protections  that  are  observed  in  prac- 
tice by  the  state.  In  fact,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  promised  revisions  to  the  crimi- 
nal code  have  not  taken  place.  Many 
of  the  political  prisoners  who  were  re- 
leased were  not  released  uncondition- 
ally. Many  were  made  to  promise  that 
they  would  not  resume  the  activities 
for  which  they  had  been  imprisoned. 

Since  activities  are  now  permitted 
under  glosnost  that  previously  were 
prohibited,  and  the  laws  under  which 
those  arrests  and  prosecutions  were 
pursued  have  not  changed,  all  that 
happened  is  an  administrative  relax- 
ation of  police  and  KGB  practices. 
The  legal  authority  of  the  state  to 
arrest  persons,  to  censor  publications, 
and  to  prohibit  gatherings  and  demon- 
strations, remains  unchanged. 

The  current  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  of  immediate 
concern  to  all  of  us.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  historic  debate  over  the 
ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  said  that  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  divided 
into  four  major  areas— bilateral  issues, 
regional  issues,  arms  control,  and 
human  rights— and  that  parallel 
progress  is  necessary  in  all  of  these 
areas. 

We  have,  in  the  INF  Treaty, 
progress  in  the  area  of  arms  reduction. 
I  support  the  treaty  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it.  But  we  have  not  had  simi- 
lar progress  in  the  area  of  hiunan 
rights.  Accordingly,  I  have  joined  with 
Senator  DeConcini  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  amendment  No. 
1680  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  INF  Treaty.  We  intend  to  offer 
this  as  the  last  amendment  to  the  res- 
olution during  the  current  debate. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  formally  conununicate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  Senate's  "declaration 
and  understandings"  on  the  Issue  of 
human  rights.  The  amendment  incor- 
porates language  from  the  final  act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It  does 
not  reopen  the  treaty  or  force  any  new 
negotiation  with  the  Soviets. 

Our  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  to  remind  everyone— in  the 
Senate,  in  the  administration,  in  the 


media,  and  in  the  Soviet  leadership— 
that  we  continue  to  believe  that 
human  rights  are  important.  The 
amendment  emphasizes  that  the 
human  rights  issue  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  the  same  urgency  and 
the  same  dedication  as  United  States 
and  Soviet  leaders  displayed  dealing 
with  the  INF  Treaty.  Unless  we  show 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  on  the 
human  rights  front,  we  can  be  certain 
that  progress  in  himian  rights  will 
continue  to  lag. 
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AMENDING  THE  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation,  together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  NuNN,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  Mr.  Warner,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  which  amends  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  That  resolution, 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  1973. 
was  the  focus  of  much  attention 
during  the  first  session  of  the  100th 
Congress.  We  debated  on  several  occa- 
sions whether  or  not  it  should  apply  to 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
whether  it  should  be  "invoked"  by  the 
President  or  the  Congress,  whether 
the  circumstances  in  the  Gulf  consti- 
tute the  "hostilities"  referred  to  in  the 
law.  These  issues  have  not  been  defi- 
nitely settled  or  resolved  satisfactorily, 
despite  the  fact  that  little  attention  is 
being  focused  on  them  right  now.  The 
fact  that  other  matters  are  in  the 
headlines  today  does  not  mean  that 
the  concerns  which  occupied  many 
hours  of  the  Senate's  time  last  year 
are  any  less  relevant  to  the  effective 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  events  of  the  past  9  months  and 
the  debates  in  the  Senate  have  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, is  unworkable  and  needs  to  be 
changed.  This  would  be  true  regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  any  particular 
policy  or  the  attitude  of  a  President 
toward  compliance— which  in  the  past 
year  have  also  been  the  sources  of  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  legislation  is  being  introduced 
now.  when  no  new  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  or  anywhere  else  has  seized  our 
attention,  in  order  to  keep  our  focus 
on  the  workings  of  the  basic  law  itself, 
not  on  any  particular  policy.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Senators  and  outside  ex- 
perts will  examine  these  proposals  and 
assess  their  merits  in  the  coming 
weeks,  and  that  this  legislation  will 
thus  provide  the  basis  for  amending 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  of  the  full 
committee  to  study  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  That  is  what  the  present 


law  is  titled:  "The  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion"; and  with  an  eye  to  amending  it. 
And  so.  the  chairman  is  aware  of  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  and  has 
indicated  to  me  that  that  panel  will 
appropriately  address  the  resolution 
along  with  other  bills  and  resolutions 
and  proposals  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
Senate  floor  the  legislation  on  which 
the  Senate  might  give  its  full  atten- 
tion. 

The  key  to  the  revisions  I  am  pro- 
posing lies  in  section  4  of  the  legisla- 
tion. This  section  changes  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  current  War  Powers 
Resolution,  which  is  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  must  be  withdrawn  from  situa- 
tions of  hostilities  or  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  within  60  days 
imless  Congress  specifically  authorizes 
their  continued  presence.  Instead  of 
mandating  withdrawal  as  a  result  of 
congressional  inaction  through  failure 
to  provide  specific  authorization— the 
situation  under  current  law— this  legis- 
lation requires  passage  of  a  specific 
joint  resolution  requiring  disengage- 
ment. 

A  resolution  of  disapproval  would  be 
given  expedited  consideration  in  the 
Congress.  The  procedures  under  which 
the  resolution  would  be  treated  are 
more  comprehensive  and  more  thor- 
ough, I  believe,  than  any  we  have 
heretofore  seen. 

In  addition,  the  procedures  incorpo- 
rate the  essence  of  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  under  which  the 
Senate  is  currently  operating  for  de- 
termining the  privileged  status  of  reso- 
lutions. Under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  if  a  dispute  arises  as  to 
whether  a  joint  resolution  is  entitled 
to  privileged  status  and  expedited  con- 
sideration, the  determination  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  follow- 
ing 4  hours  of  debate. 

The  legislation  makes  another  major 
change  in  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
designed  to  correct  a  defect  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  resolution  since 
its  enactment— namely,  the  viability  of 
the  consultation  process.  No  President 
has  ever  effectively  consulted  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  with  the  Congress,  and  by 
consultation.  I  mean  the  exploration 
of  a  consensus  prior  to  a  decision  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  in  a  situation.  In- 
stead, the  Congress  has  almost  always 
been  treated  to  after-the-fact  consulta- 
tion, which  is  not  consultation  at  all. 
The  result  is  that  the  essence  of  the 
intent  of  the  law.  which  is  the  creation 
of  a  decision-sharing  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  branches  in  the  matter 
of  the  making  of  war  has  been  frus- 
trated from  the  outset.  This  Is  partly 
because  Presidents  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  bring  the  Congress  into  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  at  the  time  when 
consensus-building  is  most  needed.  It 
is.  also,  partly  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
any  identifiable  consultative  mecha- 
nism in  the  original  act. 


This  legislation  creates  a  permanent 
consultative  body,  consisting  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  of 
both  Houses  as  well  as  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  three  key 
committees  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  involved  with  national  security 
matters.  The  permanent  counsultative 
body  will,  as  an  entity,  be  available  for 
the  consultations  with  the  President 
envisioned  in  the  original  act.  It  will 
provide  a  forum  through  which  execu- 
tive-legislative consultation  can  be  fa- 
cilitated. 

Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  adequate 
consultation  has  been  a  major  disap- 
pointment in  the  workings  of  the  cur- 
rent law.  Obviously,  without  a  shared 
assessment  of  the  facts  concerning  a 
particular  situation,  the  risks  entailed 
for  American  involvement,  and  the  op- 
tions available  to  best  approach  that 
situation,  a  consensus  on  actions  be- 
tween the  two  branches  cannot  have 
much  chance  for  development.  Mr. 
President,  from  Central  America  to 
Iran  to  Lebanon,  we  have  all  seen  the 
debilitating  effects  that  lack  of  con- 
sensus has  brought  to  the  United 
States'  credibility  and  for  American's 
image  as  a  leader,  a  coordinated,  con- 
sultative policy  which  makes  conunit- 
ments  thoughtfully,  which  envisions 
thorough  debate,  and  which  has  the 
staying  power  to  see  those  commit- 
ments through  to  their  end,  is  what  is 
needed  to  provide  the  credibility,  the 
dependability,  and  the  sure-footedness 
that  America  must  have  if  it  is  to 
remain  the  world's  foremost  superpow- 
er. 

The  lack  of  adequate  consultation 
before  decisions  are  taken  has  jeopard- 
ized the  workability  of  the  act  from  its 
inception,  and  has  led  to  confronta- 
tions between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  on  specific  situations 
which  might  otherwise  have  been 
avoided. 

This  legislation  takes  into  account  a 
primary  complaint  we  have  heard 
from  Presidents  of  both  parties,  which 
is  the  reduction  in  the  leverage  and 
flexibility  of  the  Chief  Executive 
caused  by  the  automatic  withdrawal 
clause.  I  can  sympathize  with  this 
view,  as  the  clause  does  telegraph  in- 
tentions and  provide  potential  adver- 
saries with  an  advance  timetable  as  to 
when  American  actions  will  cease. 
This  legislation  also  establishes  a 
mechanism  which  also  takes  into  ac- 
count a  primary  complaint  often 
heard  in  the  Congress,  which  is  that 
the  Chief  Executive  habitually  takes 
actions  that  effectively  preclude  the 
forming  of  a  consensus  through  true 
consultative  procedures. 

The  legislation  also  takes  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  extreme  urgency 
when  the  paramount  national  security 
interests  of  the  Nation  are  at  stake, 
and  allows  the  initial  consultative 
process  to  be  limited  to  a  core  group  of 
six  members— the  majority  and  minor- 


ity leaders  of  both  Chambers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  The  core  group  will  quickly 
expand  its  consultations  into  the 
larger  consultative  group  of  18  when 
necessary,  in  order  to  msike  the  appro- 
priate assessments  and  decisions  lead- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  fast-track 
legislation  addressing  a  specific  situa- 
tion. 

In  those  instances  where  a  dispute 
arises  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  where  the  executive 
has  refused  to  file  the  report  required 
under  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  the  permanent 
consultative  body  can.  by  majority 
vote,  determine  that  such  a  report  is 
required  to  be  filed.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  triggering  the  resolution, 
allowing  for  a  joint  resolution  pertain- 
ing to  involvement  in  situations  of 
hostilities  or  imminent  hostilities— ap- 
proval or  disapproval— to  be  intro- 
duced and  receive  expedited  treat- 
ment. 

The  creation  of  this  consultative 
body  should  enable  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  respond  more 
effectively  to  the  types  of  situations 
which  occur  frequently  in  the  world 
today  and  which  were  not  as  p>ervasive 
at  the  time  the  original  law  was  draft- 
ed. I  refer  to  terrorist  episodes,  hos- 
tage rescues,  the  need  for  immediate 
retaliations,  and  other  ambiguous  situ- 
ations of  relatively  brief  duration.  In 
other  words,  unlike  the  focus  of  the 
current  War  Powers  Resolution,  which 
is  principally  on  large-scale  military 
involvements  or  wars  such  as  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  approach  embodied  in 
these  amendments  is  universal  in  ap- 
plication. It  introduces  a  flexibility 
into  the  resolution  which  permits 
more  adequate  action  in  the  variety  of 
situations  which  confront  the  United 
States,  from  the  Middle  East  to  Cen- 
tral America.  The  option  of  Congress 
acting  with  the  dispatch  appropriate 
to  a  specific  situation  is  built  into  the 
resolution. 

Finally,  this  legislation  includes  an 
enforcement  mechanism  to  ensure 
that  the  President  cannot  defy  the 
Congress.  This  is  done  through  the 
power  of  the  purse,  cutting  off  fimds 
to  keep  forces  in  situations  of  hostil- 
ities after  the  time  established  by  any 
law  requiring  their  withdrawal. 

These  changes  to  the  war  powers 
resolution  will,  if  adopted,  greatly  im- 
prove the  ability  of  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate equally  and  effectively  in  deci- 
sions to  employ  U.S.  military  forces  in 
the  broad  variety  of  situations  which 
the  modem  world  presents.  Congres- 
sional prerogatives  are  preserved— the 
power  to  declare  war,  the  power  to  de- 
termine through  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess how  funds  will  be  expended  for 
military  forces,  the  right  to  be  consult- 
ed effectively— without  creating  a  situ- 
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chaihnan  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 

Mr.  Pell,  recogniz- 

time  is  now  ripe  to  review 

Pdwers  Resolution,  has  estab- 

sp<  cial  panel  of  the  committee 

this  issue.  I  hope  that  the 

would  be  able  to  find  the 

chedule  during  the  current 

up  this  matter,  and  will 

legislation  that  we  are  of- 

in  a  constructive  light.  I 

tiiat  the  administration  will 
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oitinion  to  this  proposal  and 

committee  in  its  delibera- 

matter. 

thanking  Senator  Nunn, 

chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 

Commjttee,  and  Senator  Warner, 

ranking  member  of  the 
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completing  military  action,  I  be- 


lieve, are  precisely  the  wrong  way  to 
commit  American  forces. 

Third,  the  resolution  covers  only 
those  forces  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's report,  if  and  when  he  makes  a 
report.  If  the  President  sends  a  report 
up  saying  he  has  committed  seven  ma- 
rines in  a  rowboat,  that  is  all  the  reso- 
lution covers,  even  if  he  subsequently 
sends  in  the  entire  Seventh  Fleet.  So  if 
Congress  fails  to  act,  the  forces  identi- 
fied in  the  I»resident's  report  are  those 
that  are  required  to  be  withdrawn.  So 
the  President  determines  what  forces 
would  be  required  to  be  withdrawn.  He 
could  specify  those  forces  in  a  very 
narrow  way  and  that  would  be  all  that 
would  be  withdrawn. 

Fourth,  the  60-day  clock,  when  it 
begins  ticking,  gives  foreign  govern- 
ments and  adversaries  who  perhaps 
are  not  governments,  including  terror- 
ist groups,  a  real  lever  for  influencing 
the  U.S.  policy  debate.  Our  adversar- 
ies, or  would-be  adversaries,  can  con- 
trol our  own  debate  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  its  timing.  In  short,  it  means 
that  the  jerks  can  jerk  us  around,  and 
they  do. 

Fifth,  when  Congress  tries  to  invoke 
the  act,  as  we  are  empowered  to  do,  a 
filibuster  is  possible  and,  in  many 
cases,  probable.  Moreover,  any  con- 
gressional action  is  subject  to  veto. 
This  means  that  the  President,  plus 
one-third  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  can  conduct  a  war  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Sixth,  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
encourages  confrontation  rather  than 
consultation  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  When  forces  are  in- 
troduced, the  debate  in  the  Congress  is 
frequently  on  procedure  rather  than 
policy,  and  the  procedure  in  the  exist- 
ing law  is  very  flawed. 

The  procedure  in  the  legislation 
Senator  Byrd  is  introducing  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us  today  has  been  gone  over 
very  carefully.  I  believe  that  Senator 
Byrd's  close  attention  to  that  proce- 
dure means  that  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  has  the  most  well  thought 
out  expedited  procedures  of  any  legis- 
lation we  will  have  before  this  body. 
No  one  is  more  expert  than  Senator 
Byrd  in  this  area— no  one. 

Seventh,  many  of  the  terms  in  the 
current  law  are  not  clear.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  could  not 
agree  on  what  "imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities"  meant— even  after  U.S. 
forces  were  attacked. 

Part  of  that  is  because  there  was  not 
an  agreement  on  the  policy  itself,  but 
a  large  part  of  it  was  because  of  the 
automatic  clock.  I  think  if  you  take 
away  the  automatic  clock,  you  make  it 
much  more  likely  that  Congress  and 
the  executive  can  agree  when  hostil- 
ities are  imminent. 

Eighth,  the  act  raises  questions 
about  the  U.S.  staying  power  in  a 
midst  of  a  crisis,  thus  making  it  harder 


for  the  United  States  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  our  friends  abroad. 

How  could  the  President  go  to  Great 
Britain  or  France  or  West  Germany  or 
Japan  and  say,  "We  are  in  this  thing 
now,  help  us,"  and  the  clock  is  ticking 
away?  They  will  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  the  Congress  gives  you  au- 
thority in  60  days,  you  are  out  of  it,  so 
why  should  we  get  involved?" 

We  must  remember  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Founding  Fathers 
gave  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war.  We  must  have  a  War  Powers  Act 
that  applies  that  power  to  the  modem 
threats  that  our  Nation  faces,  includ- 
ing threats  that  are  less  than  all-out 
war. 

Let  me  turn  very  briefly,  Mr.  FYesi- 
dent,  to  the  resolution  that  Senators 
Byrd,  Mitchell,  Warner,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing. 

First,  it  would  continue  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress in  the  same  circumstances  £is 
contained  in  current  law. 

Second,  it  establishes  a  permanent 
consultative  body  consisting  of  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services, 
and  Intelligence  from  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  chairmanship 
and  vice  chairmanship  would  rotate 
between  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Third,  it  requires  the  President  and 
the  congressional  leadership  to  meet 
on  a  regular  basis  to  discuss  matters  of 
national  security.  I  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our 
revision.  Regular  consultation  between 
the  President  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress  can  avoid  many  of  the 
problems  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 
Trust  can  be  established.  Hopefully, 
some  consensus  on  national  security 
issues  can  be  reached— without  such 
consensus,  no  policy  can  be  sustained 
over  time. 

Fourth,  when  the  President  reports 
the  introduction  of  forces,  or  when  the 
permanent  consultative  body  deter- 
mines by  majority  vote  that  he  should 
have  reported,  the  permanent  consult- 
ative body  can,  by  majority  vote,  au- 
thorize the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  then  be  considered  by  ex- 
pedited procedures.  The  text  of  such  a 
joint  resolution  is  not  spelled  out  in 
the  law.  It  could  either  require  the 
President  to  withdraw  the  forces  or  it 
could  authorize  the  President  to  con- 
tinue to  deploy  the  forces  or  take  any 
other  matters  which  the  body  deems 
appropriate. 

Fifth,  any  other  Senator  is  free  to 

introduce  any  resolution  that  he  or 

she  may  choose,  but  that  would  not  be 

entitled  to  expedited  procedures. 

Sixth,  this  bill  would  prohibit  the 

expenditure  of  funds  that  are  incon- 


sistent with  any  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress.  This  is  a  direct  expression  of 
the  power  of  the  purse.  In  my  view, 
this  is  the  best  way  Congress  can  exer- 
cise our  constitutional  responsibility. 

This  biU  will  assure  that  the  con- 
gressional leadership  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  consult  on  matters  of  nation- 
al security  in  advance  before  the  crisis 
arises.  It  also  assures  that,  in  the 
event  the  President  deploys  American 
forces,  the  congressional  leadership 
will  meet  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  to  the  rest  of  the  Congress.  It 
guarantees  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  leadership  will  be  given  prompt 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  both  this 
body,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Finally,  it  requires 
that,  if  the  Congress  passes  the  law, 
no  funds  may  be  spent  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  contradiction  of  that  law. 

And,  if  the  President  vetoes  the  law, 
which  he  has  a  right  to  do,  and  if  the 
veto  is  not  overriden  by  the  Congress, 
then  the  President  at  least  is  on  notice 
that  the  power  of  the  purse  may  very 
well  be  employed  when  the  appropria- 
tion process  begins;  that  is  to  say  that 
if  the  Congress  has  passed,  by  ^  major- 
ity vote,  a  piece  of  legislation  that  says 
we  do  not  agree  with  your  action  and 
we  want  funds  to  be  cut  off,  even  if 
that  does  not  go  into  law  because  of 
veto,  the  Congress  will  be  putting  the 
President  on  notice  that  this  military 
action,  in  all  likelihood,  will  not  be 
funded  in  the  next  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills. 

"The  President  cannot  veto  the  ab- 
sence of  money.  He  cannot  produce 
money  by  a  veto.  And  so  the  action 
may  come  later  in  terms  of  the  money 
not  being  there,  but  it  inevitably  will 
come  if  that  set  of  circumstances 
occurs. 

Most  of  all,  though,  I  hope  that  this 
will  not  foster  confrontation  but, 
rather,  consultation,  national  consen- 
sus, and  a  much  more  bipartisan  effort 
in  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
matters. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration  here  in 
the  Senate.  I  know  I  have  heard  from 
Senator  Lugar  when  I  made  reference 
to  this  legislation.  He  will  be  a  key 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Pell  will  be  in 
charge  of  that  committee's  delibera- 
tions. I  am  delighted  that  Senator 
Lugar  and  Senator  Pell  are  on  the 
floor  now.  because  they  have  a  large 
affect  on  this  legislation.  We  hope 
that  they  will  give  it  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  as  the  House 
and  Senate  consider  the  proposal  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and  I  have  made,  improve- 
ments will  siurely  be  offered.  I  welcome 
this  debate  and  look  forward  to  the 
consideration  of  this  enormously  im- 
portant matter.  Congress  must  revise 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  so  that  it 
works    and    so    that    the    American 


people  can  have  a  voice,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  forces  to  hostilities. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
his  leadership  in  this  respect,  which  I 
think  is  a  very,  very  important  begin- 
ning of  a  debate  which  could,  indeed, 
pull  our  Nation  together  rather  than 
continuing  to  tug  it  apart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. His  reference  to  the  fact  that  no 
President  can  veto  the  absence  of 
money— Edward  I  learned  that.  He 
learned  that.  He  was  the  monarch  of 
England  from  1272  to  1307.  He  learned 
that.  And  Edward  II,  of  course,  took 
over  in  1307  and  ruled  to  1327,  when 
he  was  deposed,  and  then  Edward  III 
took  over  in  1327  and  ruled  for  50 
years,  until  1377.  And  he  learned.  He 
learned  that  he  had  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment to  get  revenues  to  fight— what? 
To  fight  the  100-year  war  with  France. 
And  Parliament  had  learned  at  that 
time  that  if  it  was  going  to  grant  reve- 
nues to  a  king,  it  could  exact  conces- 
sions. 

That  is  where  all  this  power  of  the 
purse  that  we  talk  about  began.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  experience  of  Englishmen 
who  had  shed  blood  that  Parliament 
might  have  this  control  of  the  purse. 
And  it  is  amazing,  truly  marvelous  to 
read  our  Constitution,  and  if  one 
knows  something  about  English  histo- 
ry, to  trace  the  roots  of  these  various 
phrases  and  words  in  our  own  Consti- 
tution back  to  the  English  history,  the 
English  constitution,  which  is  an  un- 
written one. 

But  Heru-y  IV  was  made  king,  in 
large  part,  by  Parliament,  and  then 
there  came  James  I  of  England,  who 
was  James  VI  of  Scotland.  He  advocat- 
ed very  strongly  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  so  he  took  on  Parliament. 

And  his  son.  Charles  I,  who  took 
over  in  about  1625  and  ruled  until 
1629,  he  lost  his  head  twice.  King 
Charles  I,  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  divine  rights  of  kings.  He  lost  his 
head  twice.  The  first  time  when  he 
took  on  Parliament  in  a  civil  war.  Now, 
think  of  that,  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  king.  That  war  lasted  5  years. 
Then  there  was  a  second  civil  war  that 
lasted  a  few  months.  And  then  Charles 
I  lost  his  head  for  keeps  the  second 
time. 

They  learned  not  to  mess  around 
with  Parliament.  When  it  came  to 
asking  for  revenues,  the  Parliament, 
which  grew  out  of  the  curia  regis 
which  in  turn  grew  out  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  witan,  the  Parliament  learned 
early  on,  early  on,  that  the  power  of 
the  purse  was  the  basic  power  of  gov- 
ernment. And  we  ought  to  think  of 
that. 

When  this  line  item  veto  comes  up 
again,  I  am  ready  for  it.  I  am  ready  for 


that,  that  crazy  idea  of  the  line  item 
veto.  We  should  have  a  few  courses  in 
English  history  here  to  see  where  our 
forefathers— based  on  the  history  the 
colonists  had  and  based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  England  and  Englishmen 
going  back,  as  I  say,  to  1272  and  even 
earlier— learned  that  the  power  of  the 
purse  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
people— the  people's  representatives. 

Well,  so  much  for  that.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia before  I  make  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  this  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  "War  Powers 
Resolution  Amendments  of  1988"  and 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
these  proposed  amendments  their 
close  attention  and  study. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  obvious 
to  the  cosponsors  of  these  amend- 
ments and  to  other  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  war  powers  amendment, 
as  presently  written,  does  not  work. 
The  War  Powers  Resolution  does  not 
assist  the  Congress  in  making  con- 
structive contributions  to  policies  in- 
volving the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  and  at  times,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  can  actually  pre- 
vent the  Congress  from  exercising  its 
authority  over  and  accepting  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Quite  bluntly,  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  has  not  worked  in  the  past, 
is  not  working  now,  and  will  not  work 
in  the  future. 

From  its  enactment  over  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  in  1973,  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution has  been  beset  by  a  host  of 
problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  at  least  two  of  its  operative 
provisions  are  of  questionable  consti- 
tutionality. Another  serious  problem 
with  the  existing  resolution  is  its 
framework  under  which  the  Congress 
could  purportedly  exercise  its  author- 
ity and  responsibility  over  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  congressional  inac- 
tion. The  provision  calling  for  termi- 
nation of  the  use  of  forces  after  60 
days  unless  Congress  extends  that  au- 
thority casts  doubt  about  the  Nation's 
ability  to  make  and  keep  foreign 
policy  commitments.  The  uncertainty 
of  American  resolve  resulting  from 
this  statutory  timetable  could  lead  to 
increased  hostilities  and  to  an  unwill- 
ingness of  adversaries  to  negotiate 
until  and  unless  the  Congress  extends 
the  automatic  deadline.  It  is  for  these 
very  reasons  that  not  a  single  Presi- 
dent since  the  enactment  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  in  1973,  be  he  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  has  acceded  to 
the  authority  of  that  resolution.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  President,  it  is  exactly 
because  of  the  uncertainties  created 
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So  we  have  to  launder  our  own  prob- 
lems that  we  created  in  1973.  No  Presi- 
dent has  ever  complied  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973.  And  for 
good  reason. 

There  are  provisions  which  are  clear- 
ly unconstitutional.  But  each  Presi- 
dent, to  some  degree,  has  complied 
with  the  spirit  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
And  in  my  judgment.  President 
Reagan  has  complied  more  so  with  the 
spirit  than  any  other  President. 
Indeed,  on  the  eve  of  giving  the  orders 
whereby  this  Nation  retaliated  for  the 
recent  mining  of  one  of  our  destroyers 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  assembled  in 
the  White  House  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  orders  being 
given,  to  discuss  with  them  his  propos- 
als for  a  measured  retaliation. 

Thereafter,  on  two  occasions,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  came  up  to 
consult  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  respecting  possible  changes 
in  our  Persian  Gulf  policy,  clear  exam- 
ples that  the  consultative  process 
works,  and  works  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  commend 
the  President  for  instituting  those 
consultations. 

This  bill,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  was  put  together  by  a 
group  of  us.  It  is  our  hope  and  expec- 
tation the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee will  act  expeditiously,  and  then  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  There  may  well  be 
some  good  changes  that  can  come  for- 
ward. But  the  process  has  now  been 
started  under  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  leader  and,  indeed,  I  recently 
spoke  with  the  minority  leader,  and  he 
just  looked  at  the  bill  for  the  first 
time,  and  perhaps  he  will  have  some 
ideas  as  well. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  courtesy  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Byrd,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
NuNN.  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Warner,  in  intro- 
ducing this  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Last  month's  exchange  of  fire  in  the 
gulf  again  catapulted  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  into  the  headlines.  Not 
since  a  similar  American  show  of  force 
last  fall  had  the  American  public,  the 
Congress,  or  the  administration  fo- 
cused on  the  resolution. 

Yet  fimdamental  problems  with  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  have  not  been 
seriously  addressed,  let  alone  resolved. 
On  April  14,  the  United  States  de- 
stroyed two  Iranian  oil  platforms  and 
damaged  or  sank  six  Iranian  vessels. 
The  President  refused  to  submit  a 
report  under  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  act, 
despite  the  law's  requirement  for  such 

action  whenever  American  forces  are 

introduced   into   hostilities   or   situa- 


tions in  which  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances.  The  administration  did 
not  appear  even  to  understand  the  law 
with  which  it  claimed  to  be  "conform- 
ing," but  not  complying. 

Congress  was  gratified  to  finally 
have  been  consulted  before  the  attacks 
were  ordered,  and  many  Members 
voiced  their  support  for  U.S.  action  in 
the  gulf.  Yet  almost  immediately,  both 
Houses  resumed  debate  about  the 
law's  relevance  and  questioned  wheth- 
er invoking  the  resolution  would  help 
or  harm  U.S.  policy.  In  a  few  week's 
time  the  Senate  may  again  consider  a 
resolution  introduced  pursuant  to  the 
law  that  the  President  will  not  obey. 

The  need  to  amend  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  has  repeatedly  been  dem- 
onstrated. This  legislation  is  intended 
to  begin  a  process  of  reform.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  we  can  effectively  revise 
the  law  before  another  international 
event  again  exposes  its  weaknesses. 

During  past  years.  Congress  has  not 
been  involved  in  many  discussions 
about  whether  or  not  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  applied  to  a  specific  troop 
deployment,  be  it  the  Marines  to  Leba- 
non, advisers  to  EH  Salvador,  or  troops 
to  Grenada  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  have  spent  countless  hours  pro- 
posing, filibustering,  and  debating 
measures  to  invoke  a  law— rather  than 
assessing  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
that  prompted  the  deployment  of 
forces.  We  have  rarely  reached  a  con- 
sensus, but  we  have  often  conveyed 
the  appearance  of  a  divided  country. 

In  so  doing,  we  have  undermined  the 
positive  role  that  Congress  can  and 
should  play  in  crucial  national  policy 
decisions. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  was  de- 
signed to  ensure  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  the  decision  to  wage  war. 
It  is  a  well-intentioned  law. 
But  it  has  not  worked. 
The  divisive  and  inconclusive  de- 
bates about  whether  a  report  should 
have  been  filed  under  section  4(a)(1) 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  the 
law's  irrelevance. 

This  legacy  of  failure  has  prompted 
our  effort  to  amend  the  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion does  not  work  because  it  oversteps 
the  constitutional  bounds  on  Congress' 
power  to  control  the  Armed  Forces  in 
situations  short  of  war  and  because  it 
potentially  undermines  our  ability  to 
effectively  defend  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

By  enabling  Congress  to  require— by 
its  own  inaction— the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  a  situation  of  hostilities, 
the  resolution  unduly  restricts  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  I»resident  as  Conunander  in  Chief. 
The  structure  of  our  Government, 
with  power  divided  among  three  sepa- 
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rate  but  equal  branches,  creates  spe- 
cial problems  in  the  use  of  armed 
force. 

The  Constitution  grants  to  Congress 
the  exclusive  authority  to  declare  war, 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense. 

But  the  Constitution  makes  the 
President  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  That  authority  gives 
him  the  power  to  direct  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  repel  attacks  against  the 
United  States. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  divided  these 
war  powers  to  enable  the  President  to 
effectively  lead  the  Armed  Forces  in 
defense  of  our  Nation,  while  ensuring 
that  Congress  would  concur  in  the 
weighty  decision  of  war. 

But  this  deliberate  division  of  power 
was  effectively  ignored  in  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars,  wars  waged  with- 
out a  congressional  declaration  of  war. 
The  1973  War  Powers  Resolution  was 
an  attempt  to  reassert  Congress'  au- 
thority to  decide  when  the  United 
States  would  become  involved  in  war. 

Although  portrayed  as  an  effort  "to 
fulfill— not  to  alter,  amend  or  adjust— 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,"  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution actually  expands  Congress'  au- 
thority beyond  the  power  to  declare 
war  to  the  power  to  limit  troop  deploy- 
ment in  situations  short  of  war. 

Based  on  the  presumption  that  in- 
troducing U.S.  troops  into  hostilities 
would  lead  to  war,  the  resolution 
grants  to  Congress  in  such  instances 
the  automatic  power  to  require— with- 
out so  much  as  a  vote  in  the  House  or 
Senate— the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops. 

But  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  has  the  authority  to  deploy 
troops  in  defense  of  American  inter- 
ests. His  constitutional  authority 
should  not  be  subject  to  an  automatic 
recall  of  American  forces  within  90 
days. 

The  resolution  could  have  debilitat- 
ing effects  on  our  military  policy  by 
prompting  Presidents  to  think  in 
terms  of  short-term  military  action  re- 
gardless of  purpose,  and  by  encourag- 
ing political  compromises  that  may 
not  be  strategically  sound. 

Furthermore,  debate  over  the  resolu- 
tion conveys  the  appearance  of  a  divid- 
ed America  that  lacks  resolve  and 
staying  power.  The  resolution  severely 
imdercuts  the  President  by  encourag- 
ing our  enemies  to  simply  wait  for  U.S. 
law  to  remove  the  threat  of  further 
American  military  action. 

Into  the  very  situation  that  require 
national  steadiness  and  resolve,  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  introduces 
doubt  and  imcertainty. 

This  does  not  serve  our  Nation. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  there- 
fore threatens  not  only  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  established  by  the 
Constitution.    It    potentially    under- 


mines America's  ability  to  effectively 
defend  our  national  security. 

This  is  why,  since  the  law's  enact- 
ment in  1972.  every  President  has  been 
reluctant  to  report  under  the  act.  This 
also  explains  why  many  in  Congress 
have  feared  the  consequences  of  im- 
plementing the  resolution. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today  would  remedy  the  resolution's 
fundamental  problems,  while  advanc- 
ing the  law's  original  aim  of  guaran- 
teeing congressional  participation  in 
any  decision  to  go  to  war. 

The  joint  resolution  would  make  two 
basic  changes  in  the  law.  It  would  re- 
place the  presumption  that  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  with  the  presumption 
that  troops  will  remain  unless  a  major- 
ity of  Congress  votes  specifically  to 
recall  them.  The  joint  resolution  also 
would  ensure  that  Congress  plays  a 
more  consistent  and  significant  role  in 
the  process  of  deciding  to  dispatch 
troops  into  hostilities  or  potential  hos- 
tilities. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  joint  res- 
olution creates  a  permanent  consulta- 
tive group,  composed  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  Houses 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Armed 
Services,  and  Intelligence  Committees. 
This  group  would  consult  regularly 
with  the  executive  on  vital  national  se- 
curity issues— not  simply  hours  before 
or  after  a  decision  to  deploy  troops  is 
made. 

Such  consultations  would  enhance 
overall  congressional-executive  coordi- 
nation and  forge  a  stronger  basis  for 
bipartisan  cooperation  in  national  se- 
curity matters. 

Meaningful  and  consistent  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  would  also  help 
prevent  the  President  from  imple- 
menting a  controversial  policy  that 
Congress  could  not  responsibly 
change. 

Under  the  imprecise  requirements  of 
current  law,  we  have  too  often  seen 
the  executive  deploy  troops  without 
consulting  the  Congress,  without  gain- 
ing support  for  a  potentially  danger- 
ous course  of  action. 

Yet  once  U.S.  troops  confront  immi- 
nent hostilities,  the  Congress  and  all 
Americans  want  to  unite  in  support  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Congress  has  been 
reluctant  to  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  fearing  that  triggering  the 
deployment  time  clock  would  undercut 
the  President  or  endanger  our  troops. 

This  legislation  therefore  repeals 
the  current  law's  requirement  that 
troops  automatically  be  withdraviTi 
within  90  days  unless  Congress  votes 
otherwise.  But  it  would  guarantee  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  the  deployment  of 
troops— regardless  of  the  President's 
compliance  with  the  resolution— if  the 
consultative  group  determined  that 
the  law  applied. 

Under  the  joint  resolution,  the  con- 
sultative group  could  vote  to  invoke 


the  War  Powers  Resolution  and  intro- 
duce a  congressional  resolution  to 
either  authorize  continued  deploy- 
ment or  require  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

Any  other  Senator  would  remain 
free  to  introduce  a  similar  resolution, 
but  only  the  consultative  group's  reso- 
lution would  be  guaranteed  expedited 
treatment. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  that  a 
privileged  resolution  requiring  troop 
withdrawal  will  simultaneously  pro- 
hibit funds  for  any  activities  that 
would  violate  the  resolution's  Intent. 
This  automatic  enforcement  mecha- 
nism affirms  Congress'  power  to  ap- 
propriate moneys  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense. 

In  sum,  these  reforms  could  create  a 
law  that  works. 

As  we  consider  revising  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  Congress  should 
pause  and  consider  the  law's  purpose, 
which  is  to  fulfUl,  not  to  alter,  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution  to  insure 
the  collective  judgment  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  the  de- 
cision to  wage  war. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
current  law  has  not  achieved  this  goal. 

But  it  is  a  worthy  aim.  It  deserves  a 
chance  to  work. 

By  guaranteeing  a  straight  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  deployment  of 
troops  into  hostilities,  this  joint  reso- 
lution would  end  the  debilitating 
series  of  imresolved  debates  about  in- 
voking a  law  that  a  President  refused 
to  obey. 

It  would  eliminate  the  period  of  pro- 
longed uncertainty  about  the  United 
States'  ability  to  sustain  a  troop  com- 
mitment. 

The  legislation  would  make  congres- 
sional-executive consultation  a  mean- 
ingful process,  not  simply  a  symbolic 
formality. 

It  would  remove  the  primary  motiva- 
tion for  a  President  to  avoid  reporting 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

And  it  would  free  Congress  from  its 
current  focus  on  legalism  and  encour- 
age debate  on  substantive  policy  issue. 

This  legislation  would  transform  the 
resolution  from  an  irrelevant  mecha- 
nism into  a  vehicle  for  ensuring  con- 
gressional participation  in  the  most 
crucial  decisions  that  our  Nation  may 
ever  face. 

The  President  can  continue  to  evade 
the  law  and  Congress  can  continue  to 
flounder  in  legalistic  debate.  The  two 
branches  of  government  can  sustain  a 
ritualistic  fight  over  war  powers. 

Or  we  can  change  the  law.  The 
courts  will  not  do  it  for  us. 

This  legislation  is  offered  as  a  first 
step  toward  helping  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  fulfill  its  original  purpose. 

I  hope  that  this  joint  resolution  will 
provide  a  framework  for  reform  to 
ensure  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  fulfill  their  responsibilities  of 
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;  War  Powers  Act,  is  expect- 
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._.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
consent  that  morning  busi- 
etctended  3  minutes. 
pJlESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
I  thank  the  leader. 


CCHEN. 


THE  SOVIETS,  AND 
NUCLEAR  ARMS 


p];ll. 


,.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
lommittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
he^rd  testimony  on  a  project  de- 
explore   the   views   of   the 
public    on    the    future    of 
^tates-Soviet  relations  and  nu- 
p^icy.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate 
of  this  timely  and  revealing 
The  results  of  this  project  are 
relevant  during  our  consid- 
)f  the  INF  Treaty  and  on  the 
upcoming  summit  meeting 
.   because  they  provide  an 
rich  understanding  of  Amer- 
and  hopes  for  the  future— 
wltt  policies  they  will  support 
move  toward  the  future  they 


tue 


i  mbitious  3-year  study  entitled 
P  iblic.  The  Soviets,  and  Nuclear 
was  conducted  by  the  Public 
Foundation  in  New  York  City 
Center  for  Foreign  Policy  De- 
at  Brown  University.  The 
fundam(ental  premise  of  this  nonparti- 
was  that  while  the  American 
nay  not  always  have  a  detailed 
understanding  of  key  foreign  policy 
issues,  they  do  have  a  strong  sense  of 


the  values  they  expect  our  foreign 
policy  to  incorporate  and  the  direction 
they  wish  it  to  take.  And  a  foreign 
policy  firmly  anchored  in  these  funda- 
mental values  and  goals  will  be  far 
more  stable  and  durable  than  a  policy 
based  on  short-lived  trends  and  glib 
rhetoric. 

This  is  a  time  of  change  both  in 
Soviet  policies  and.  necessarily,  in  our 
interaction  with  the  Soviets.  Now 
more  than  ever,  policymakers  need  to 
know  where  the  American  public 
wants  our  Nation  to  head,  and  what  it 
is  or  is  not  willing  to  risk  in  order  to 
get  there.  The  long-term  focus  of  this 
study  sets  it  apart  from  surveys  which 
measure  transient  opinion  on  narrow 
issues:  this  study  illuminates  the  fun- 
damental public  assumptions  that  will 
inevitably  shape  United  States  policy 
toward  the  Soviets  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons over  the  rest  of  this  century  and 
beyond. 

In  order  to  identify  the  fundamental 
assumptions   that   share    public   atti- 
tudes toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  Brown  Center  and 
Public  Agenda  probed  the  viewpoints 
of  community  leaders,  public  "focus" 
groups  and  expert  groups  across  the 
country.   Participants   were   asked   to 
grapple  with  the  following  four  alter- 
native   future    scenarios:    First,    the 
United  States  gains  the  upper  hand  in 
the  United  States-Soviet  competition; 
second,  the  nuclear  threat  is  eliminat- 
ed,  but   the   United   States   and   the 
Soviet  Union  continue  to  compete  in 
other  areas;  third,  the  United  States 
and   U.S.S.R.   engage   in   cooperative 
problem    solving;    and    fourth,     the 
United    States    withdraws    from    its 
global   commitments   and   focuses  on 
defending    only    the    United    States. 
These  four  alternative  futures  were 
designed  to  encourage  the  public  par- 
ticipants to  consider  the  trade-offs  and 
policy  requirements  of  each  scenario. 
This  process  ensured  that  the  judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  participants  re- 
flected a  broad  consideration  of  the 
implications   of  their  chosen  prefer- 
ences and  also  provided  insight  into 
the    fundamental    values    the    public 
brings  to  issues  of  foreign  policy. 

The  project  has  been  guided  by  a 
nonpartisan  national  council  of  100 
prominent  Americans,  whose  broad 
representation  has  helped  to  ensure 
balance  and  accuracy.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  council  consists  of 
Howard  Swearer,  president  of  Brown 
University,  who  chairs  the  committee; 
Daniel  Yankelovich.  president  of 
Public  Agenda;  Douglas  Dillon,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
founding  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger;  William 
Hyland.  former  Deputy  National  Secu- 
rity Advisor  to  Presidents  Ford  and 
Carter  and  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Amos  Jordan,  former  principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
president  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 


and  International  Studies;  Walter 
Massey,  vice  president  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago;  David  Mathews,  former 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  president  of 
the  Kettering  Foundation;  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  our  former  col- 
league on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; Gen.  Edward  Meyer,  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Alice  Rivlin. 
former  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  now  director  of  the 
Economic  Studies  Program  at  the 
Brookings  Institution;  Cyrus  Vance, 
former  Secretary  of  State:  and 
Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  IBM  Corp. 

The  directors  of  the  project  have 
gone  to  impressive  lengths  to  guaran- 
tee the  comprehensiveness,  coherence, 
and  balance  of  the  four  alternative 
future  scenarios  considered  by  the  par- 
ticipants. Their  research  included 
meetings  with  20  focus  groups  of 
American  citizens  around  the  country, 
gatherings  of  community  leaders  in 
the  10  different  cities,  and  over  20 
seminars  with  foreign  policy  experts 
and  policy  makers.  In  all  of  these  dis- 
cussions, the  guiding  principle  was  to 
present  what  the  public  and  experts 
could  agree  was  a  realistic  representa- 
tion of  our  country's  fundamental  al- 
ternatives for  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  problems  of  nuclear 
weapons,  along  with  the  risks  and 
tradeoffs  associated  with  each. 

This  effort  culminated  in  the 
"Public  Summit  '88"  campaign  of  Jan- 
uary 1988,  which  sought  broadly  to 
engage  the  citizens  of  four  nationally 
representative  cities— Baltimore,  Nash- 
ville, San  Antonio,  and  Seattle— in  dis- 
cussion of  the  four  futures.  The  cam- 
paigns involved  some  3  weeks  of  televi- 
sion, radio,  and  newspaper  informa- 
tional presentations,  town  meetings 
and  other  community  gatherings,  and 
other  activities.  At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, people  in  all  four  cities  were  en- 
couraged to  state  their  views  on  the 
four  future  scenarios  through  a  widely 
distributed  opinion  ballot:  in  all, 
76,000  people  chose  to  do  so.  revealing 
extraordinary  public  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  project  gath- 
ered innovative  "citizen  review  panels" 
in  these  four  cities  plus  Chicago,  con- 
sisting of  963  Americans  chosen  to  be 
demographically  representative  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  participants 
entered  into  a  2-hour  educational  pro- 
gram and  discussion  of  the  alternative 
futures,  their  implications,  benefits, 
risks  and  tradeoffs,  before  filling  out  a 
detailed  questionnaire  giving  their 
considered  opinion  on  the  issues.  Both 
the  ballot  and  the  questionnaire  al- 
lowed citizens,  not  just  to  express  sup- 
port for  specific  futures,  but  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  specific  aspects  of  each 
future. 

The  study  demonstrates  that  of  the 
four     future     scenarios,     Americans 


prefer  one  in  which,  by  the  year  2010. 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
are  cooperating  to  solve  common  prob- 
lems such  as  nuclear  proliferation,  ter- 
rorism and  pollution;  they  are  willing 
to  open  the  door  to  a  new.  constructive 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  if 
the  Soviets  will  do  the  same.  A  future 
in  which  the  superpowers  eliminate 
the  nuclear  threat— in  weapons  as  well 
as  in  regional  hot  spots— while  com- 
peting otherwise  is  an  overall  second 
choice.  Two  other  futures,  in  which 
the  United  States  gains  the  upper 
hand  over  the  Soviet  Union  or  defends 
only  North  America,  are  less  popular, 
but  there  is  strong  support  for  aspects 
of  each.  Taken  together,  the  results 
suggest  a  "composite  future."  incorpo- 
rating parts  of  all  four  futures,  which 
most  Americans  would  like  to  move 
toward.  This  composite  future  com- 
prises continued  military  strength,  nu- 
clear reductions  even  at  the  expense  of 
increased  spending  on  conventional 
forces,  cautious  cooperation  with  the 
Soviets  on  common  problems,  and 
greater  contributions  by  our  allies  to 
their  own  defense.  These  public  prior- 
ities merit  the  careful  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
alike. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  report's  key  results  be  placed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  several  editori- 
al assessments  of  its  importance.  I 
commend  the  summary— and  indeed 
the  full  report— to  my  colleagues  as  a 
valuable  source  of  insight  into  endur- 
ing public  beliefs  on  these  vital  issues. 

Ther  being  no  objection,  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Public,  the  Soviets,  and  Nuclear 
Arms:  Summary  of  Results 

The  Public  Agenda  Foundation  and  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Development  at 
Brown  University  have  undertaken  an  In- 
tensive three-year  project  to  discover  what 
kind  of  relationship  Americans  want  to  have 
with  the  Soviets  over  the  next  two  decades, 
to  the  year  2010.  This  study  on  "The  Public, 
The  Soviets,  and  Nuclear  Arms"  is  unique  in 
several  respects.  Instead  of  focusing  on 
opinions  on  current  issues,  as  in  traditional 
opinion  polls,  it  looks  at  the  public's  under- 
lying values— the  rationales  and  beliefs  that 
the  public  employs  in  forming  opinions.  Sec- 
ondly, the  study  uses  new  techniques  that 
encourage  the  public  to  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  of  various  alternatives— to  confront  the 
risks  and  benefits  associated  with  different 
paths  that  U.S.  policy  might  take.  Thirdly, 
It  focuses  on  long-term  directions,  Inviting 
the  public  to  debate  and  decide  where  policy 
should  lead  over  a  span  of  two  decades. 

The  study  asked  963  average  Americans  to 
think  about  four  alternative  futures  for 
U.S.-Sovlet  relations.  And  It  asked  them.  In 
choosing  among  the  alternatives,  to  weigh 
the  costs,  the  risks,  and  the  trade-offs  asso- 
ciated with  each.  Developed  after  prelimi- 
nary testing  with  public,  expert  and  leader- 
ship groups,  and  consultation  with  more 
than  one  hundred  leading  experts  and  deci- 
sion-makers with  vast  experience  and  di- 
verse perspectives  on  U.S.-Sovlet  relations. 


the  study  asked  citizens  to  grapple  with 
four  alternative  futures: 

(1)  The  U.S.  Gains  the  Upper  Hand. 

(2)  Eliminate  the  Nuclear  Threat;  Com- 
pete Otherwise. 

(3)  Cooperative  Problem  Solving. 

(4)  Defend  Only  North  America. 
Elmerglng  from  the  research  Is  a  rich  and 

detailed  picture  of  what  Americans  want  for 
the  future,  what  risks  and  tradeoffs  are  or 
are  not  acceptable  to  them,  and  what  poli- 
cies they  are  prepared  to  support  after  they 
have  thought  seriously  about  the  costs  and 
compromises  of  each.  Thus,  the  research 
captures  more  than  just  Americans'  hopes 
and  dreams— or  even  their  worst  fears— as 
Important  as  those  may  be.  It  provides  an 
understanding  of  the  kind  of  future  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  work  for  and  the  long- 
term  policies  they  will  support  even  when 
confronted  with  the  risks  and  costs  and 
compromises  that  are  part  of  the  real  world 
of  foreign  policy. 

The  results  which  follow  are  reported  in 
the  order  of  popular  support  for  the  four 
futures.  However,  as  will  be  seen,  in  each 
case  a  majority  of  the  public  discerns  strong 
positive  said  negative  arguments,  suggesting 
that  It  would  favor  a  "composite"  future  for 
guiding  future  policies. 

FUTURE  3:  cooperative  PROBLEM  SOLVING 

The  most  popular  future  was  of  "Coopera- 
tive Problem  Solving"  between  the  super- 
powers by  2010.  In  this  future  (Future 
Three),  the  superpowers'  relationship  has 
changed  from  one  of  fierce  hostility  and 
competition  to  a  businesslike  working  rela- 
tionship addressing  common  problems  such 
as  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  terrorism, 
nuclear  power  plant  safety,  space  explora- 
tion and  environmental  protection.  This 
future  was  presented  and  discussed,  not  as 
'the  outbreak  of  peace,"  but  as  a  pragmatic 
approach  toward  dealing  with  urgent  prob- 
lems confronting  both  countries  that  would 
be  easier  to  solve  if  the  superpowers  worked 
together.  That  is,  common  self-interest,  not 
the  desire  for  friendship,  was  the  underly- 
ing rationale  for  this  future.  Concrete  policy 
options  and  tradeoffs,  Inlcudlng  costs  and 
risks,  were  systematically  presented  with 
this  and  each  of  the  other  futures. 

This  future  was  the  first  choice  of  46%  of 
the  respondents,  and  the  second  choice  of 
30%:  In  all,  76%  selected  It  as  their  first  or 
second  choice.  Its  pragmatic  appeal  is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that,  by  and  large, 
people  liked  it  regardless  of  their  political 
party  or  ideological  orientation.  Among  con- 
servatives, for  example.  70%  ranked  it  first 
or  second,  compared  to  82%  among  liberals 
and  76%  among  moderates. 

The  most  convincing  argimnent  for  this 
future,  supported  by  83%,  was  that  issues 
such  as  "the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  pol- 
lution, and  AIDS  are  the  real  problems 
facing  us  and  the  Soviets."  However,  a  large 
minority  (42  percent)  expressed  concern 
about  whether  the  Soviets  were  truly  Inter- 
ested In  working  together,  saying  that  a 
convincing  argument  against  this  future  was 
that  the  Soviets  will  only  "pretend  to  coop- 
erate, then  turn  on  us."  In  principle,  this 
future  was  acceptable  to  a  large  majority; 
but  many  questioned  whether  Soviet  behav- 
ior will  make  this  option  feasible. 

future  2:  ELIMINATE  THE  NUCLEAR  THREAT; 
COMPETE  OTHERWISE 

The  second  most  popular  future  presented 
a  world  that  is  very  different  from  the  one 
envisioned  In  Future  Three.  In  Future  Two, 
the  superpowers  are  not  cooperating  on  a 
broad  range  of  common  problems.  Rather, 


they  have  recognized  that  they  have  one 
overriding  mutual  Interest  and  cooperate  in 
only  one  area  of  extraordinary  importance- 
eliminating  the  threat  of  mutual  annihila- 
tion. In  this  future,  the  two  sides  realize 
that  they  have  Irreconcilable  philosophical 
differences,  and  so  continue  to  compete  and 
view  for  Influence  around  the  world.  Never- 
theless, each  has  also  come  to  see  that  its 
adversary  sincerely  wants  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  and  so  both  sides 
have  agreed  to  reduce  drastically  their  nu- 
clear arsenals  and  negotiate  agreements  to 
make  sure  that  regional  conflicts  do  not  es- 
calate Into  all-out  war. 

Twenty-eight  percent  named  this  future 
as  their  first  choice,  and  46  percent  said  It 
was  their  second  preference:  In  total,  74  per- 
cent said  that  it  was  their  first  or  second 
choice:  75  percent  found  convincing  the  ar- 
gument that  "we  should  drastically  cut  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides  so 
that,  if  somehow  they  are  ever  used,  the 
whole  world  won't  be  destroyed." 

Seventy-five  percent  also  supported  the 
argument  that  "we  and  the  Soviets  should 
reach  agreements  to  prevent  local  conflicts, 
such  as  In  the  Middle  East,  from  escalating 
because  they  are  the  major  way  that  a  nu- 
clear war  would  start."  Indeed,  70  percent 
said  they  would  favor  reaching  such  agree- 
ments "even  if  that  means  doing  things  that 
our  allies  such  as  Israel  oppose." 

On  the  negative  side,  a  plurality  of  47  per- 
cent to  37  percent  agreed  that  a  convincing 
argument  against  this  future  was  that  "the 
Soviets  can't  be  trusted  and  will  cheat  on 
arms  control  treaties."  And  53  percent 
found  convincing  the  argument  that  "this 
future  would  leave  the  Soviets  with  a  large 
advantage  in  nonnuclear  or  conventional 
forces"— an  advantage  most  Americans 
would  like  to  see  redressed,  through  Soviet 
reductions  or  a  Western  buildup,  before 
deep  nuclear  cuts  occur. 

FUTURE  i:  U.S.  GAINS  THE  UPPER  HAND 

In  the  world  of  Future  One.  "U.S.  Gains 
the  Upper  Hand,"  the  U.S.  has  gained  clear 
military  and  political  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  has  deployed  a  pano- 
ply of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  po- 
tentially including  defenses  against  missiles; 
it  has  vigorously  protected  countries  from 
Soviet  or  conununlst  aggression:  and  It  has 
successfully  applied  economic  and  political 
pressure  against  the  Soviets  and  their  allies. 
This  future  was  people's  third  choice  over- 
all; 24  percent  ranked  It  as  their  first  choice 
and  15  percent  ranked  It  second,  giving  It  a 
combined  first  and  second  ranking  of  39  per- 
cent. 

The  two  most  telling  arguments  against 
Future  One  Involved  futility  and  cost;  75 
percent  found  convincing  the  argument  that 
"trying  to  gain  military  superiority  is  a  for- 
mula for  an  endless  arms  race,"  with  83  per- 
cent agreeing  that  If  the  U.S.  had  a  larger 
nuclear  arsenal  than  the  Soviets,  "they 
would  keep  building  until  they  caught  up." 
And  70  percent  found  convincing  the  argu- 
ment that  this  future  would  be  too  expen- 
sive "'because  it  would  mean  enormous  de- 
fense spending,  year  after  year." 

However,  certain  aspects  of  this  future 
garnered  strong  support.  People  deeply  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  should  be  strong  militari- 
ly and  capable  of  resisting  aggression;  71 
percent  agreed  that  "the  Soviets  are  con- 
stantly testing  us,  probing  for  weakness,  and 
they're  quick  to  take  advantage  whenever 
they  find  any;"  61  percent  agreed  that  it  is 
U.S.  strength  that  "keeps  ruthless,  aggres- 
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Future  Pour  presents  a  world  in  which,  by 
2010.  the  U.S.  has  gradually  ended  its  alli- 
withdrawn  from  its  global  commit- 
redefined  its  security  interests, 
defending  only  the  continent 
,.  This  vision  of  the  future 
totally  rejected  by  people  in  the 
percent  named  this  future  as 
choice,  and  only  8  percent  said  it 
choice— a  combined  first  or 
of  only  12  percent.  How- 
aspects  of  this  approach 
mafcrltles  support  with  enthusi- 
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MOVINC  AWAY  FROM  WISHFUL  THINKING 

One  aspect  of  the  results  strongly  con- 
firms that  participants  generally  move  away 
from  wishful  thinking  toward  a  considered 
judgment  which  takes  risks  and  tradeoffs 
into  account.  In  the  pretest  (before  discus- 
sion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  future), 
people  were  asked  to  rate  each  future  indi- 
vidually. Three  of  the  four  futures  won  over 
70  percent  support!  In  other  words,  people's 
first  (and  understandable)  reaction  was  to 
favor  alternatives  that,  however  attractive, 
were  in  fact  logically  incompatible. 

The  change  between  the  present  and  the 
posttest  was  dramatic.  People's  assessment 
became  much  more  selective,  and  their  sup- 
port for  all  the  futures  decreased  from  the 
pre-  to  the  posttest;  in  three  cases,  the  de- 
crease was  striking.  Support  for  Future 
Three  (Cooperative  Problem  Solving) 
dropped  from  93  percent  in  the  pretest  to  70 
percent  in  the  posttest;  for  Future  Two 
(Eliminate  the  Nuclear  Threat;  Compete 
Otherwise),  from  89  percent  to  55  percent; 
and  for  Future  One  (U.S.  Gains  the  Upper 
Hand),  from  70  percent  to  49  percent. 

Only  with  defending  only  North  America 
(Future  Four)  was  there  little  change.  In 
the  pretest,  this  option  was  opposed  by  61 
percent  to  33  percent,  and  in  the  posttest  by 
65  percent  to  29  percent— a  drop  of  only  4 
percentage  points.  These  results  suggest 
that  people's  initial  views  about  this  option 
were  very  close  to  their  considered  judg- 
ment: people  had  rejected  it  in  advance. 

THE  PUBLIC'S  COMPOSITE  FUTURE 

One  goal  of  the  research  was  to  discover 
what  the  public's  "composite"  future  might 
be  if  people  took  into  consideration  realistic 
tradeoffs,  risks  and  costs.  By  looking  at  the 
broadly  supEK)rted  elements  related  to  each 
future  and  reactions  to  the  arguments  for 
and  against  each  one,  one  can  surmise  what 
the  public  composite  future  includes. 

PHrst  and  most  important,  people  want  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tionship; they  want  to  end  the  Cold  War 
and  have  the  superpowers  work  together  to 
address  common  problems.  People  see  such 
a  change,  not  as  a  Utopian  wish,  but  as  a 
pragmatic  response  to  a  world  in  which  the 
greatest  danger  we  face  is  no  longer  direct 
Soviet  aggression  but  an  array  of  problems 
that  threaten  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  (such  as  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  terrorism,  pollution,  and  the  man- 
agement of  nuclear  power).  And.  people 
feel,  it  is  superpower  hostility  that  keeps  us 
(and  the  Soviets)  from  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  these  problems.  However,  people 
have  concerns  about  Soviet  intentions  and 
whether  the  Soviets  would  agree  to  such  a 
course.  And  they  worry  about  sharing  high 
technology,  giving  up  SDI  and.  in  general, 
moving  too  quickly  (or  naively)  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Second,  people  want  to  eliminate  the  risk 
of  nuclear  annihilation  by  drastically  cut- 
ting back  the  size  of  the  superpower  arse- 
nals and  negotiating  agreements  to  make 
sure  that  the  superpowers  do  not  get 
dragged  into  regional  conflicts,  thereby  set- 
ting off  a  global  war.  But  while  people  feel 
that  the  Soviets  are  truly  interested  in  such 
steps,  they  are  also  concerned  about  possi- 
ble Soviet  cheating  and  about  agreements 
that  result  in  a  conventional  force  imbal- 
ance. There  is  also  widespread  public  con- 
cern about  possible  Soviet  aggression  and/ 
or  support  for  communist  insugencies  in  the 
Third  World;  and  people  doubt  that  the  su- 
perpowers can  compartmentalize  their  dif- 
ferences by.  for  example,  agreeing  to  drastic 
nuclear    arms    reductions    while    simulta- 


neously engaging  in  armed  competition  in 
the  Third  World. 

Third,  the  public  believes  that  the  U.S. 
should  be  strong  militarily.  People  believe 
that  U.S.  weakness  will  invite  aggression 
and  that  U.S.  strength  has  kept  the  peace. 
People  also  want  the  SDI  program  to  go  for- 
ward in  some  fashion— at  least  unless  there 
is  a  fundamental  change  in  the  overall  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship.  However,  they  believe 
that  the  arms  race  is  unwinnable.  and  that 
trying  to  gain  'the  upper  hand"  over  the 
Soviets  would  be  too  expensive  and  ulti- 
mately futile. 

Fourth,  the  public  rejects  the  idea  that 
the  U.S.  should  withdraw  from  commit- 
ments, but  a  large  majority  would  like  the 
allies  to  pay  more  of  the  cost  of  their  own 
defense.  People  are  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  defense  spending  on  U.S.  domestic 
needs  and  worry  about  the  country's  ability 
to  compete  in  the  international  economy. 

Finally  and  perhaps  most  important,  all 
the  results  taken  together  suggest  that 
though  Americans  want  a  fundamental 
change  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  that  effec- 
tively ends  the  Cold  War.  they  do  not  want 
to  pursue  such  a  course  quickly  or  reckless- 
ly. Rather,  people  want  to  work  for  change 
gradually,  a  step  at  a  time,  and  have  the 
U.S.  constantly  assess  and  reassess  Soviet 
intentions  and  behavior. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Reagan-Gorbachev  summits  have 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  public  thinking 
about  nuclear  arms  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Americans  feel  that  the  arms  race  is  not 
wirmable  and  they  would  like  to  see  it  end; 
in  the  future,  people  would  like  to  see  a  fun- 
damental change  in  relations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets that  would  include  drastic  nuclear  arms 
reductions  and  the  formation  of  a  working 
partnership  on  common  problems  such  as 
the  spread  of  nuclear  wearwns.  terrorism, 
and  nuclear  power  plant  safety. 

However,  the  public  is  not  ready  to  de- 
clare peace.  Many  people  feel  that  the  U.S. 
was  deceived  during  detente  and  that  the 
recent  military  buildup  was  necessary.  And 
now.  while  most  Americans  are  hopeful 
about  the  new  Soviet  leadership,  they 
remain  wary  about  the  Soviets  and  their 
motives.  The  public  is  taking  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  and  is  willing  to  support  the  U.S. 
taking  small  steps  to  test  Soviet  intentions. 
But  the  outcome  may  depend  on  what  the 
Soviets  do.  In  effect,  the  Soviets  are  on  pro- 
bation in  terms  of  U.S.  public  opinion. 

The  current  mood  is  different  from  any- 
thing we've  seen.  It  is  unlike  the  1950s  and 
1960s  when  the  Soviets  were  seen  as  threat- 
ening nuclear  war.  It  is  also  unlike  the  1970s 
and  the  early  1980s  when  the  public's  think- 
ing swung  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Today,  while  the  Soviets  are  mistrusted  and 
still  regarded  as  a  dangerous  adversary, 
they  are  also  believed  to  be  rational  and.  to 
some  extent,  predictable— and  thus  no  more 
interested  in  nuclear  war  than  we  are.  In 
fact,  more  than  80%  believe  the  Soviets 
genuinely  want  to  reduce  the  size  of  nuclear 
arsenals,  and  a  large  majority  feels  that  the 
Soviets  are  potential  partners  on  a  range  of 
common  problems.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  what  has  and  has  not  changed  in  terms 
of  public  opinion. 

What  has  changed: 

1.  The  Soviets  are  no  longer  seen  as  a  nu- 
clear threat; 

2.  The  public  feels  that  the  arms  race 
cannot  be  won  and  they  would,  in  the 
future,  like  to  see  it  end  because: 

The  arms  race  is  felt  to  be  too  expensive; 


The  Soviets  are  felt  to  be  truly  interested 
in  sharply  cutting  both  sides'  nuclear  arse- 
nals; 

The  argument  that  arsenals  should  not  be 
reduced  because  nuclear  weapons  have  kept 
the  peace  since  World  War  II  is  rejected; 

They  oppose  directly  linking  human 
rights  with  arms  control  agreements; 

And  they  feel  that  there  is  little  danger  in 
signing  an  arms  agreement  in  the  short 
term; 

3.  In  the  future,  people  would  like  to  radi- 
cally change  the  U.S.  relationship  with  the 
Soviets  so  that  the  countries  work  together 
on  a  range  of  common  problems. 

What  has  not  changed: 

1.  The  Soviets  are  not  trusted;  many 
assume  they  will  cheat  on  any  arms  agree- 
ments—however, most  do  not  believe  that 
this,  by  itself,  is  reason  not  to  sign; 

2.  The  Soviets  are  seen  as  intent  on  ex- 
panding communism  in  the  Third  World 
and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  weak- 
ness; 

3.  The  U.S.  must  be  strong  and  continue 
to  be  a  world  power,  in  large  part  because 
people  say  that  U.S.  strength  has  kept  the 
peace: 

But  people  feel  that  the  U.S.  spends  too 
much  to  defend  other  countries  and  that 
our  allies  should  do  more; 

And  they  are  concerned  about  the  U.S. 
being  the  "world's  policeman." 

In  sum,  a  new  set  of  questions  is  on  the 
public's  mind,  questions  that  involve  Soviet 
intentions  toward  their  neighbors,  in  the 
Third  World  and  about  arms  control  agree- 
ments. More  than  anything  else,  how  Amer- 
icans answer  these  questions  will  depend  on 
Soviet  actions  and  people's  perceptions  of 
Soviet  intentions. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  Apr. 

10,  1988] 

People's  Policy  Leaves  Politicians 

Lagging  Behind 

(By  Harlan  Cleveland) 

American  foreign  policy  is  not  an  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  driven  by  what  happens.  What  the 
president  and  Congress  do  is  necessarily  re- 
active. But  in  reacting,  our  political  leaders 
have  to  be  guided  by  what  they  think  most 
Americans  thihk. 

The  leaders'  problem  is  that  they  often 
get  left  behind.  People,  not  leaders,  make 
the  policy.  (The  federal  government,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  last  to  learn  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  over.)  This  means  that,  at  any 
given  time,  most  of  the  elements  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  are  already  lying  around 
in  a  "people's  policy,"  an  inchoate  consen- 
sus not  yet  fully  grasped  by  the  profession- 
als and  amateurs  temporarily  residing  in 
Washington. 

The  political  leaders  who  succeed  are 
those  who  sniff  around  and  listen  hard, 
figure  out  the  people's  sense  of  direction 
and  formulate  in  persuasive  prose  and  pro- 
grams what  most  Americans  already  think 
ought  to  be  done. 

We  tested  in  Minnesota,  in  1984  and  1985, 
this  idea  that  the  people  get  there  first.  It 
was  a  project  called  Prospects  for  Peace- 
making, funded  by  Honeywell  Inc.  and  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
Humphrey  Institute  with  a  major  assist 
from  the  Minnesota  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Our  focus  was  on  U.S.-Soviet  relations, 
arms  control  and  national  security  policy. 
We  first  tried  to  find  out  what  Minnesotans 
from  all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum 
thought  the  problem  was.  We  didn't  invite 
"experts"  into  the  discussion  until  the  citi- 


zens had  thought  through  the  questions 
they  wanted  the  experts  to  address.  (The 
story  is  told  in  a  book,  "Prospects  for  Peace- 
making: A  Citizens  Guide  to  Safer  Nuclear 
Strategy."  published  by  MIT  Press  in  1987.) 

The  result  was  a  year-long,  community- 
wide  discussion,  including  llVi  hours  of 
pubic  forums  covered  gavel-to-gavel  by 
public  radio  and  television.  Because  they 
took  off  from  what  the  citizens  wanted  to 
know,  the  topics  were  more  basic  than  the 
experts  had  been  debating  in  their  elegant 
and  often  abstruse  debates  among  them- 
selves. 

The  citizens  didn't  show  much  interest  in 
U.S.-Soviet  comparisons  of  nuclear  throw- 
weight;  they  wanted  to  know  how  we  could 
be  sure  that,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  deal  is 
a  deal. 

After  a  couple  of  seminars  with  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  Minnesotans  on  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations, I  called  Marshall  Shulman,  who  suc- 
ceeded George  Kennan  as  the  premier  So- 
vietologist in  the  West;  he  was  then  director 
of  Columbia  University's  Harriman  Insti- 
tute for  the  Advanced  Study  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  I  hear  my  neighbors  asking,  I  told 
him,  is  something  like  this:  "What's  the 
minimum  behavior  we  need  from  the  Sovi- 
ets—and what's  the  minimum  behavior  they 
need  from  us— to  persuade  us  mutually  not 
to  blow  up  the  world?" 

There  was  a  long  pause  at  the  other  end 
of  the  telephone.  Then  I  heard  a  chuckle 
from  our  ranking  expert  on  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions. "That's  interesting.  Harlan."  he  re- 
plied. "You're  asking  a  more  fundamental 
question  than  anyone  at  the  Harriman  In- 
stitute is  working  on." 

Comes  now  Public  Summit  '88.  a  national 
experiment  in  sniffing  out  the  "people's 
policy."  This  unusual  mixture  of  policy  re- 
search and  opinion  polling  is  managed  joint- 
ly by  Brown  University  and  the  Public 
Agenda  Foundation,  the  nonprofit  spinoff 
of  pollster  Daniel  Yankelovich's  survey-re- 
search business.  Their  repwrt.  "U.S.-Soviet 
Relations  in  the  Year  2010."  was  published 
March  16. 

The  Brown-Public  Agenda  combine  tried 
to  see  what  would  happen  if  people  had  to 
think  at  the  same  time  about  short-term 
policy  and  long-term  aims.  Opinion  polling, 
they  reasoned,  takes  a  snapshot  of  people's 
current  thinking,  which  is  "volatile  and  un- 
reliable" unless  people  have  thought 
through  the  questions  posed.  Besides,  most 
poll  questions  leave  out  "information  about 
tradeoffs,  risks  and  costs,"  and  then  gauge 
only  the  views  of  "isolated  individuals,"  not 
their  interactions  with  other  people. 

To  bypass  these  flaws  in  orthodox  polling. 
Public  Summit  '88  organized  a  creative  mix 
of  academic  experts,  "focus  groups,"  before- 
and-after  polling,  and  a  saturation  citizen- 
education  blitz  in  four  cities— Baltimore, 
Nashville.  San  Antonio  and  Seattle.  The 
judgments  are  mostly  based  on  the  reac- 
tions of  963  people,  carefully  selected  as  a 
scientific  sample  of  all  Americans,  and  on 
76,000  ballots  voluntarily  returned  by  citi- 
zens in  those  four  places  who  cared  enough 
to  think  their  very  best. 

Four  alternative  U.S.-Soviet  futures  were 
constructed  to  order  the  "thinking- 
through"  process.  In  shorthand: 

1.  The  United  States  tries  to  gain  the 
"upper  hand." 

2.  Soviets  and  Americans  work  together  to 
make  drastic  cuts  in  nuclear  forces  but  oth- 
erwise compete  as  great  powers. 

3.  Soviets  and  Americans  not  only  turn  off 
the    arms    race    but    "work    jointly"    on 


common  problems— terrorism,  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, global  pollution,  AIDS. 

4.  A  "Fortress  America"  option:  Defend 
only  North  America,  move  away  from  being 
a  global  power. 

Looking  at  U.S.  foreign  policy  through  the 
prism  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  is  always  trou- 
blesome. The  Four  Futures  give  very  short 
shrift  to  such  conundrums  as  the  collision 
of  modernization,  fairness  and  cultural  iden- 
tity in  the  Third  World,  the  nervu  s  break- 
down of  the  international  monetary  system, 
cooperation  or  competition  in  outer  space, 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
dozen  other  equally  perplexing  puzzle- 
ments. 

But  as  far  as  it  went,  which  was  to  analyze 
attitudes  about  how  we're  going  to  get  along 
with  the  only  piower  that  can  destroy  us. 
Public  Summit  '88  is  a  fresh  and  original  ap- 
proach to  an  issue  of  primordial  importance. 

Three-quarters  of  the  citizen  sample 
picked  Futures  No.  2  and  No.  3,  joint  coop- 
eration or  competitive  coexistence,  as  their 
first  or  second  choice.  "Gaining  the  upper 
hand"  drew  39  percent  of  first  or  second- 
choice  ballots.  Fortress  North  America,  with 
first  or  second  choices  amounting  to  only  12 
percent,  was  a  distant  fourth. 

Some  may  read  these  results  as  a  victory 
for  soft-headed  wishful-thinking  over  hard- 
headed  realism  in  a  world  where  nice  na- 
tions finish  last.  But  to  me,  the  striking 
thing  about  the  collective  opinion  of  the  cit- 
izen sample,  which  was  essentially  con- 
firmed by  the  76,000  Americans  in  the  four 
cities,  is  how  well  they  seem  to  combine  a 
warm  heart  and  a  cool  head. 

"People  are  not  interested  in  'instant  de- 
tente,' "  the  report  says,  "Instead  they  want 
a  cautious,  careful,  step-by-step  approach 
where  Soviet  trustworthiness  is  rep>eatedly 
assessed  based  on  accrued  experience." 

In  one  independent  poll  cited,  only  a  tiny 
minority  (15  percent)  thought  a  Soviet 
attack  or  a  nuclear  first  strike  against  the 
United  States  was  likely  in  the  future,  and 
two-thirds  (67  percent)  agreed  that  "While 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
ruthless,  they  are  not  reckless  or  irrational 
fanatics."  But,  asked  whether  the  Reagan 
military  buildup  had  been  necessary  or  not. 
63  percent  said  it  had. 

The  remaining  aspirants  for  the  presiden- 
cy would  be  well  advised  to  read  carefully 
the  report  of  Public  Summit  '88.  and  match 
their  rhetoric  now  and  actions  later  to  the 
gathering  mood  of  the  policy-making  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Soviets  can  still  make  it  im- 
possible to  cooperate.  But  they  have  moved, 
in  U.S.  mainstream  thinking,  from  implaca- 
ble adversary  to  potential  partner  in  much 
global  activity. 

The  people's  policy  still  has  the  Soviets 
"on  probation."  say  the  reseachers  for 
Brown  and  Public  Agenda.  Also  on  proba- 
tion are  those  who  would  be  our  leaders  in 
the  1990s  and  beyond. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1988] 
Talking  Econo-Military 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 
Paris.— The  phrase  "politico-military"  en- 
tered the  strategists'  jargon  about  a  genera- 
tion ago.  It  was  a  handy  way  of  reminding 
diplomats  and  military  men,  who  tend  to  go 
their  own  ways,   that  their  concerns  are 
tightly  linked.  Clausewitz  observed  that  war 
and  politics  have  shared  goals,  but  he  made 
it  sound  as  though  they  were  alternatives 
when  in  fact  there  are  constant  interconnec- 
tions. 
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enty-six  percent  made  that  their  first  or 
second  choice.  The  second  was  continued 
competition  but  drastic  reduction  in  nuclear 
arms  and  risks  of  conflicts  going  nuclear. 
Seventy-four  percent  made  that  the  first  or 
second  option. 

The  third  approach  was  to  seek  U.S.  supe- 
riority over  the  Russians,  first  or  second  for 
39  percent.  The  fourth  option,  to  withdraw 
and  defend  only  North  America,  was  first  or 
second  for  only  12  percent.  But  72  percent 
said  the  U.S.  would  neglect  its  own  problems 
"by  spending  so  much  on  what  seems  like  a 
never-ending  arms  race."  And  78  percent 
want  the  allies  to  pay  more  toward  their 
own  defense  "even  if  that  means  losing  our 
influence  over  them  on  economic  issues." 

The  great  majority  want  to  explore  "a 
fundamentally  different  relationship  with 
the  Soviets"  but  with  caution.  They  don't 
seek  or  trust  instant  detente.  And  they  are 
keenly  aware  of  costs.  Econo-military  is 
coming  in. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Mar.  18, 

1988] 
How  Americans  View  the  Russians:  A 
Striking  New  Survey 
(By  Brian  Dickinson) 
In  these  twilight  years  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  loom  as  a 
troubling     presence,     clouding     America's 
future.  Mutual  suspicions  continue  to  run 
deep.  Whenever  high  policymakers  discuss 
the  Soviets,   the   perils   posed   by   nuclear 
weapons  are  much  in  mind. 

Yet  what  does  the  American  public  think 
of  this  tense  relationship,  so  often  described 
as  two  scorpions  jammed  into  a  bottle? 
What  do  American  voters— taxpayers— actu- 
ally believe  about  the  future  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet standoff? 

Until  now,  little  was  known  about  this 
most  critical  element  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union  have 
tended  to  be  shaped  largely  by  presidents 
and  professors,  with  public  opinion  usually 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

This  gap  in  knowledge  is  now  being  closed, 
thanks  to  a  unique  public  opinion  survey 
just  released.  A  team  of  scholars  and  public 
opinion  experts,  supported  by  a  distin- 
guished (and  nonpartisan)  group  of  promi- 
nent Americans,  has  taken  an  unprecedent- 
ed sampling  of  American  views  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  results  are  striking. 

While  the  survey  shows  that  most  Ameri- 
cans remain  skeptical  of  Soviet  intentions, 
three-fourths  of  them  voiced  a  readiness  to 
move  toward  a  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship, provided  the  Soviets  did  likewise. 

On  the  critical  issue  of  atomic  weapons, 
three-fourths  of  those  in  the  survey  also 
favor  deep  cuts  in  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  nu- 
clear arsenals.  (Interestingly,  however,  less 
than  half  were  willing  to  abandon  the  U.S. 
•'Star  Wars"  space  defense  effort  in  order  to 
reach  that  goal.)  More  than  two-thirds  of 
those  in  the  survey  said  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  support  U.S.-Sovlet  accords  to  keep 
regional  disputes  from  flaring  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Such  a  summary  cannot  begin  to  do  jus- 
tice to  this  landmark  study,  which  I  believe 
will  soon  emerge  as  one  of  the  most  compel- 
ling looks  at  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  World 
War  II.  It  provides  fresh  material  for  schol- 
ars, policy  experts— and,  most  of  all,  for  the 
political  leaders  who  will  have  to  wrestle 
with  difficult  policy  issues  in  the  years 
ahead. 

This  potential  to  influence  the  policy 
process  is  what  gives  this  study  Its  special 
importance.  One  of  its  principal  backers, 


Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr.,  the  former  head  of 
IBM  and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  put  it  succinctly  the  other  day  for 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  project,  he  said,  was  designed  to  help 
meet  "what  I  see  as  our  paramount  national 
security  objective:  getting  the  country  on 
track  with  a  policy  for  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets that  most  Americans  can  support  for 
the  long  haul."  No  policy,  said  Ambassador 
Watson,  is  worth  anything  "if  it  is  not  im- 
bedded in  the  way  the  American  public 
thinks." 

This  opinion  survey,  he  added,  sought  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  policy  experts 
and  "that  great  reservoir  of  good  common 
sense  out  there. "  The  results,  he  declared, 
show  that  "there  is  now  a  great  opportunity 
for  leadership  in  national  security,  leader- 
ship that  connects  with  the  public  and  asks 
people  what  they  want  In  the  long  term, 
rather  than  what  they  should  want." 

Many  public  opinion  surveys  just  gather 
dust  in  the  archives,  but  I  sense  this  one 
could  have  a  profound  impact  on  how  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  shaped  in 
the  next  few  years. 

For  the  first  time,  a  U.S.  presidential  elec- 
tion is  coinciding  with  a  Soviet  leadership 
committed  to  certain  kinds  of  change.  For 
the  first  time,  a  nuclear  arms  treaty  will 
bring  about  actual  reductions  in  numbers  of 
atomic  weapons.  Old  theories  about  security 
are  being  given  a  deserved  new  look. 

Into  this  time  of  ferment  has  come  this 
thoroughgoing  opinion  study  titled  "The 
Public,  the  Soviets  and  Nuclear  Arms."  The 
timing  could  hardly  be  more  propitious. 

Representing  three  years  of  work,  it  is  a 
joint  product  of  the  Public  Agenda  Founda- 
tion, headed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  R.Vance,  and  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Policy  Development  at  Brown  University. 
Daniel  Yankelovich.  president  of  the  Public 
Agenda  Foundation,  supervised  the  survey 
work.  At  each  stage,  the  project  was  evalu- 
ated by  a  national  advisory  council  of  more 
than  100  prominent  Americans  whose  politi- 
cal views  range  across  a  wide  spectrum. 

This  kind  of  expertise  is  not  often 
brought  to  bear  on  projects  as  thorny  as 
U.S.-Soviet  relations.  Its  quality  of  leader- 
ship says  a  good  deal  for  the  validity  of  this 
survey's  method— and  therefore  its  results. 

This  opinion  survey  breaks  important  new 
ground.  On  the  central  issue  of  the  age,  it 
boldly  tries  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
policy  experts  and  the  public  who  has  to 
live  with  the  policy  results.  It  reflects  con- 
sidered and  widely  shared  beliefs  that 
future  political  leaders.  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike,  cannot  easily  ignore. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  DAVID  L. 
GUYER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  David  L.  Guyer.  the 
former  president  of  Save  the  Children, 
who  died  this  week  at  the  age  of  62. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed,  not  just  by 
his  family  and  friends,  but  by  the 
thousands  of  people  he  spent  a  life- 
time working  to  help. 

Mr.  Guyer  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
(^uld  have  risen  to  the  top  in  any  field 
he  chose  to  pursue.  But  he  did  not  spe- 
cialize in  law  or  medicine  or  politics. 
His  impressive  talents  served  those  in 
need. 


A  Stanford  graduate  with  a  master's 
degree  from  New  York  University,  Mr. 
Guyer  became  executive  director  in 
1971  of  Save  the  Children,  the  Con- 
necticut-based international  relief  or- 
ganization, and  was  elected  president 
in  1977.  He  was  the  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  for  International 
Education  where  he  oversaw  "Project 
City  Streets,"  a  program  that  gave  mi- 
nority students  the  chance  to  study 
abroad.  A  member  of  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  under  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
from  1960  to  1965.  Mr.  Guyer  had 
served  In  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Guyer  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
cause  of  peace,  a  good  friend  of  the 
world's  children,  and  a  good  friend  of 
the  powerless.  I  offer  condolences  to 
his  widow,  his  four  daughters,  and  his 
two  sons.  We  can  all  take  some  meas- 
ure of  solace  on  this  sad  occasion  from 
the  considerable  contributions  made 
by  this  very  good  man;  his  noble  works 
will  live  on. 


BRASHIER    GENEROSITY    SPURS 

EXPANSION      OF      GREENVILLE 

TECH 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  have  been  a 
nimiber  of  articles  in  the  national 
media  about  the  education  reform 
movement  in  South  Carolina,  includ- 
ing a  front-page  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  cover  story  of  the 
May  2  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  Of 
course,  the  question  they  are  all 
asking  is,  "What  is  South  Carolina's 
secret?  How  has  South  Carolina— a 
State  that  once  ranked  near  rock 
bottom  in  per-student  expenditures 
and  academic  achievement— vaulted  to 
leadership  in  the  national  education 
reform  movement?" 

One  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
South  Carolinians— individual  citizens 
and  businesses  alike— have  embraced 
education  as  a  statewide  priority 
second  to  none.  Parents  are  getting 
more  involved.  Taxpayers  have  sup- 
ported an  increase  in  the  sales  tax  ear- 
marked for  school  improvement.  And 
businesses— spurred  by  a  bom-again 
appreciation  that  their  own  success  is 
tied  to  the  quality  of  their  communi- 
ties' public  schools  and  colleges— are 
pitching  in  with  partnerships,  finan- 
cial aid,  and  outright  grants. 

A  superb  example  of  this  renais- 
sance of  citizen  commitment  occurred 
recently  in  Greenville,  SC.  On  April 
26,  a  leading  real  estate  developer,  T. 
Walter  Brashier,  announced  his  dona- 
tion of  32  acres  of  prime  real  estate 
along  1-385  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  new  campus  of  Greenville  Technical 
College. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  quarter  century 
under  the  extraordinary  leadership  of 
its  president,  Thomas  E.  Barton,  Jr., 
Greenville  Technical  College  has  been 
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a  critical  factor  in  drawing  industry  to 
upstate  South  Carolina  from  around 
the  world.  Its  graduates  are  the  back- 
bone of  textile,  chemical,  electronic, 
and  other  manufactuj-ing  enterprises 
throughout  the  region.  And,  not  sur- 
prisingly, as  the  upstate  economy  has 
grown  and  diversified  in  recent  years, 
the  demand  for  skilled  technical  work- 
ers has  expanded. 

Accordingly,  the  Brashier  donation 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  oppor- 
tune time  and  place.  It  will  permit 
Greenville  Tech  to  build  a  new  campus 
in  the  fast-growing  Golden  Strip  area 
encompassing  Fountain  Inn,  Mauldin, 
and  Simpsonville.  The  gift,  the  single 
largest  In  the  school's  history  and 
largest  of  any  among  South  Carolina's 
16  technical  colleges,  Is  valued  at  $2 
million.  Mr.  Brashier  graciously  an- 
nounced the  donation  In  honor  of  his 
father,  Ralph  T.  Brashier,  and  his 
grandfather,  James  Tom  Brashier.  It 
Is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  the  new 
branch  of  Greenville  Tech  will  be 
known  as  the  Brashier  Campus. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  Walter  Bra- 
shier for  his  generosity  and  the  exam- 
ple he  has  set:  an  example  of  public 
splrltedness  and  conunltment  to  qual- 
ity public  education.  His  gift  will  yield 
dividends— In  the  form  of  skilled  jobs 
and  more  fruitful  lives  for  Greenville 
Tech  graduates— for  many  decades  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


session  of  Information  and  knowledge 
could  lead  people  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  of  the 
world  aroimd  them. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  great  man  who  can 
lead  people  to  the  truth  not  only  by 
words,  but  by  actions.  Raymond  Ma- 
honey  was  such  a  man.  His  dedication 
to  family  and  friends,  his  duty  to  his 
coimtry  and  community,  and  his  love 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  was  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  us.  The  people  of 
Michigan  will  sorely  miss  him,  as  will 
I. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND 
MAHONEY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  life  of  a  leader,  a 
patriot,  and  most  of  all.  a  friend.  Last 
March,  Raymond  Mahoney  of  East 
Lansing  passed  away,  leaving  the 
people  of  my  State  with  a  great  loss. 

Raymond  Mahoney's  life  exempli- 
fied the  highest  tradition  of  public 
service.  Ray's  selfless  hard  work  was 
felt  at  all  levels;  nationwide,  statewide, 
and  locally.  Ray  served  his  country  In 
one  of  the  most  honorable  roles,  he 
served  In  the  Foreign  Service.  He 
spent  time  In  both  the  Pacific  and  Eu- 
ropean theaters.  Ray  served  his  State 
as  senior  administrator  at  the  State  Li- 
brary of  Michigan.  He  worked  diligent- 
ly to  make  Information  more  accessi- 
ble to  people.  Ray  understood  that'aii 
educated  public  Is  the  key  to  a  healthy 
community  and  a  strong  nation.  As  a 
Vista  Volunteer  In  the  Office  of  Serv- 
ices to  the  Aging,  Ray  proved  that 
growing  older  can  mean  living  life  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  helping  others 
in  need.  In  each  of  these  professions, 
Ray  worked  for  the  good  of  many,  but 
never  forgot  the  Importance  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

One  of  Ray's  fundamental  contribu- 
tions was  his  tireless  quest  to  bring  en- 
lightenment to  others.  To  Ray,  igno- 
rance was  oppression  and  knowledge 
was  freedom.  He  believed  that  the  pos- 


LISA  DOMENICI  GORENCE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
recent  Wednesday  morning,  a  small 
gathering  of  Senators  and  ex-Sena- 
tors, our  colleague  Senator  Pete  V. 
DoHENici  discussed  a  message  that  his 
daughter  Lisa  Gorence  had  recently 
delivered  to  a  Catholic  gathering.  I 
was  so  impressed  with  the  content  of 
this  message  that  I  felt  It  should 
appear  In  print  In  the  Congressiomal 
Record. 

Lisa  Gorence's  message  addressed 
the  Issue  of  Christian  discipleshlp  and. 
specifically,  women's  discipleshlp.  I 
think  It  Is  a  very  powerful  message 
and  should  be  carefully  reviewed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
message  of  Lisa  Domenici  Gorence  to 
the  Newman  Center  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Message  op  Lisa  Domenici  Gorence  to 
Newman  Center 

Because  Christ  meets  a  Samaritan  woman 
at  the  well  of  Jacob,  a  well  dating  to  the  Old 
Testament  when  God  gave  it  to  Jacob,  we 
can  expect  that  he  will  Ulk  of  something 
more  than  well  water.  (Gospel  of  John. 
Chapter  4). 

Today's  gospel  addresses  the  Issue  of  disci- 
pleshlp and  specifically  women's  disciple- 
shlp. Yet  with  his  answer.  Christ  is  really 
telling  us  who  can  be  disciples,  and  He 
shocks  us.  First  of  all.  Christ  speaks  to  and 
asked  for  water  from  a  Samaritan.  You 
must  realize  that  the  religious  and  social 
tradition  of  the  times  required  Jews  to  have 
no  association  with  Samaritans.  Not  only 
does  Christ  choose  to  meet  with  an  unasso- 
clable  Samaritan,  but  a  female  one  at  that. 
He  breaks  a  second  traditional  rule  by 
speaking  with  a  single  woman  in  midday.  In 
his  choosing  specifically  a  woman.  Christ 
validates  women's  discipleshlp.  The  Samari- 
tan woman  leaves  her  bucket  at  the  well, 
just  as  the  Apostles  left  their  fishing  nets.  I 
don't  think  Christ  is  trying  to  compare 
female  and  male  disciples  for  better  or 
worse,  Yet,  I  believe  he  positively  affirms 
the  qualities  of  women  as  important  bearers 
of  His  good  news.  Christ's  examples  of 
women  throughout  Scripture  are  the  bear- 
ers of  life,  seers  of  beauty,  empathisers.  lis- 
teners, intercessors  for  righteousness,  and 
mediators.  Yet  these  qualities  need  not  be 
only  of  women.  Christ  himself  exemplifies 
compassion,  understanding  and  sensitivity 
throughout  his  life.  Therefore,  men.  too. 
need  to  look  at  women  disciples  as  examples 
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Here's  Tartuffe,  or  the  hypocrite,  speaking 
in  front  of  you  today.  However,  over  the 
next  few  weeks  I  really  pondered  about 
being  a  Christian  woman  of  the  SO's  and  fi- 
nally decided  that  perha[>s  some  of  my 
thoughts  might  be  valid,  especially  since  the 
Samaritan  woman  turned  disciple  was  four 
husbands  and  one  boy-friend  up  on  me. 

What  is  my  call  and  how  do  I  witness? 
Unlike  the  Samaritan  woman,  I  do  not  feel 
that  being  called  is  a  one-shot  deal,  but 
rather  a  daily  struggle  within  a  life-long 
journey.  I  must  work  hard  at  listening  for 
my  call  and  often  I  just  don't  hear  it.  While 
each  of  us  is  called  in  a  different  way,  I 
would  submit  that  our  call  to  disciple  or  wit- 
ness is  much  closer  to  home  than  we  would 
expect.  Who  of  us  has  the  luxury  of  actual- 
ly dropping  our  fishing  nets  or  leaving  our 
bucket  at  the  well.  I  cannot  give  up  my  re- 
sponsibilities to  my  husband  and  my  chil- 
dren and  go  off  and  minister  in  El  Salvador, 
unless,  of  course,  someone  wants  to  adopt 
my  four  children  and  my  husband.  Instead  I 
must  accept  my  current  limitations  and  wit- 
ness as  best  I  can  within  those  boundaries. 
This  is  my  call. 

You.  too,  must  look  at  your  daily  lives  to 
see  how  you  are  called.  I  think  most  of  us 
will  find  those  we  immediately  touch  in  our 
work  or  family  become  major  points  of  our 
discipleship.  Defining  your  call,  however  re- 
strictive it  may  be,  is  a  challenge  and  per- 
haps an  especially  difficult  one.  I  think,  for 
women  of  the  SO's.  The  secular  world  says 
we  women  can  have  it  all— we  can  be  super- 
women  with  perfect  jobs,  E>erfect  marriages, 
perfect  children,  jjerfectly  clean  homes,  per- 
fect figures,  and  on  and  on.  What  false  ad- 
vertising! Surely  I'm  not  the  only  woman 
who  falls  miles  short  of  any  of  these  perfec- 
tions. I  truly  believe  we  women  cannot  have 
it  all.  How  lucky  we  are  to  have  some  of  it, 
whatever  that  "it"  may  be. 

If  we  are  imperfect  secular  women,  then, 
too,  we  are  imperfect  Christian  women.  Per- 
haps my  strongest  image  of  the  perfect 
Christian  women  is  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Christ.  Yet  even  while  I  put  Mary  or  other 
Christian  women  like  Mother  Teresa,  on  a 
pedestal  because  they  have  done  great 
things,  they,  too,  in  order  to  succeed  limited 
their  responsibilities. 

To  limit  your  discipleship  to  a  specific  au- 
dience is  not  wrong,  nor  does  it  fall  short. 
Rather  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive. Each  of  us  must  witness  within  our 
own  limitations,  and  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not 
more  difficult  to  see  Christ  in  those  we  love 
and  are  close  to  than  to  those  we  don't 
know.  I  wouldn't  dare  yell  at  a  friend's  child 
nor  nag  at  someone  else's  husband,  but  to 
truly  see  Christ  in  your  spouse,  your  chil- 
dren, your  family,  neighbors,  and  co-work- 
ers, is  a  struggle. 

Once  you've  diffused  or  limited  your  disci- 
pleship, the  challenge  remains  to  actually 
witness  to  those  you  touch  while  worship- 
ping God.  My  own  definition  of  worship  is 
to  see  and  feel  the  presence  of  God  who  is 
love  in  each  person  I  touch.  Witnessing 
need  not  be  broadcasting  the  good  news,  but 
can  be  rather  sharing  God's  love  through 
quiet  daUy  example. 

As  a  mother  of  four,  my  current  daily  wor- 
ship and  witness  is  merely  a  way  of  survival. 
At  the  end  of  a  day  I  may  reflect  on  what 
I've  done.  I  may  have  changed  dozens  of  dia- 
pers, made  peanut  butter  sandwiches,  read 
Winnie  the  Pooh  three  times  to  three  on  my 
lap,  kissed  several  "owles",  patiently  accept- 
ed looking  at  shoes  on  backwards,  or  a  shirt 
on  inside  out.  I  may  even  have  asked  for  pa- 
tience  to   settle   a   fight   without   getting 


angry  myself.  I  have  given  out  many  hugs 
and  kisses,  praised  some  artwork,  listened  to 
make-believe  stories,  made  several  bottles, 
or  played  my  son's  favorite  game  of  mouse 
trap  for  the  second  time.  I  know  and  even 
swallowed  my  pride  at  my  dirty  house  while 
welcoming  in  a  friend.  I  didn't  move  any 
mountains,  but  rather  survived  the  day  with 
little  actions  of  love.  Of  course  my  hope  is 
that  as  each  day,  each  week,  each  year,  goes 
by,  my  family  will  grow  in  the  love  of  the 
Lord  and  will  contribute  beyond.  Not  only 
are  we  called  to  witness  to  others,  but  we 
must  witness  to  ourselves.  We,  too,  have 
Christ  present  within  and  must  take  care  of 
ourselves  the  best  we  can. 

Again,  for  women  in  particular,  this  may 
seem  selfish,  but  it  need  not  be  cause  for 
guilt  feelings.  We  must  fulfill  our  own  needs 
so  we  may  fill  needs  of  others.  It  Is  vital 
that  each  of  us  do  what  is  necessary  to  reju- 
venate ourselves,  to  feel  good  about  our- 
selves—whether it  means  a  quiet  rest,  daily 
exercise,  meeting  with  a  friend,  a  long  bath, 
or  a  glass  of  wine  at  the  end  of  the  day.  We 
must  love  ourselves  as  we  love  others.  Only 
then  can  we  succeed  as  exemplars  of 
Christ's  love. 

Another  way  of  witnessing  for  me  is 
through  prayer.  Because  my  current  disci- 
pleship is  so  limited  to  immediate  family, 
prayer  allows  me  to  reach  out  to  those  I 
cannot  physically  touch.  Prayer  comforts 
me  knowing  that  I  might  be  able  to  extend 
my  ministry  to  others.  Prayer  also  allows 
me  to  accept  my  shortcomings  knowing  that 
I  have  a  friend  in  Christ,  a  friend  who  will 
not  desert  me. 

Lastly,  I  have  hoi>e— hope  that  I  would 
continually  challenge  my  own  boundaries 
and  limitations— hope  that  I  will  broaden 
my  ministry  some  day. 

I  end  with  a  challenge  to  you: 

Nimiber  One:  To  accept  the  fact  that  you 
are  indeed  a  disciple  of  Christ; 

Number  Two:  To  look  for  signs  of  his  reve- 
lation in  your  daily  life,  and  to  seek  out 
those  you  must  disciple  to; 

And  lastly:  To  share  with  them  Christ's 
love  for  you  as  you  recognize  Christ  in  each 
of  them. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  GLASNOST 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  most  disturbing  article  in 
today's  New  York  Times.  According  to 
the  article,  Soviet  authorities  this 
week  closed  down  Glasnost  magazine, 
a  biweekly  periodical  published  in 
Moscow.  Since  it  was  first  published 
last  summer,  Glasnost  has  served  as 
an  invaluable  outlet  for  dissident 
thought  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times,  Glasnost 
had  to  make  do  with  old  typewriters 
and  carbon  paper  to  print  the  maga- 
zine. It  was  published  in  editions  of 
only  200  copies.  Now  its  printing 
equipment  has  been  confiscated,  and 
Editor  Sergei  I.  Grigoryants  may  face 
charges  of  "defaming  the  Soviet 
State." 

We  who  closely  watch  the  Soviet 
Union  can  only  regard  this  most 
recent  action  as  an  ominous  one.  For 
the  many  in  this  country  who  have 
been  swept  along  by  the  enthusiasm 


the  stated  policy  of  glasnost  has  en- 
gendered, this  incident  should  serve  as 
a  check.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  free 
country,  nor  is  it  one  in  which  the 
right  to  speech  is  respected.  Though 
the  Soviets  have  made  incremental 
progress  in  the  human  rights  field,  a 
great  deal  of  ground  must  be  covered 
before  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  said  to 
have  complied  with  international 
agreements  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  today's  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1988] 

Soviet  Closes  a  Magazine  Extolling 

Openness 

(By  BUI  KeUer) 

Moscow,  May  18.— The  editor  of  the  inde- 
pendent magazine  Glasnost  said  today  that 
the  authorities  had  confiscated  his  printing 
equipment  and  destroyed  his  files  and 
manuscripts,  leaving  the  future  of  the  best- 
known  Soviet  dissident  journal  in  doubt. 

The  editor,  Sergei  I.  Grigoryants,  who  was 
released  Monday  from  a  week  in  jail,  said 
tonight  that  he  had  also  received  indirect 
reports  that  the  Soviet  prosecutor  was  pre- 
paring to  charge  him  with  defaming  the 
Soviet  state,  a  crime  that  carriers  up  to 
three  years  in  prison  or  internal  exile. 

The  dissident  editor,  who  has  grown  in- 
creasingly disillusioned  about  the  prospects 
for  change,  charged  that  the  crackdown  on 
his  magazine  and  other  recent  police  moves 
against  dissent  were  a  deliberate  presummit 
message  to  President  Reagan  from  Soviet 
police  and  the  K.G.B.  that  they,  not  Mik- 
hail S.  Gorbachev's  liberal  supporters,  still 
control  the  rights  environment  here. 

The  crackdown  on  Glasnost  magazine- 
named  after  Mr.  Gorbachev's  favorite  catch- 
word for  greater  official  tolerance  of  public 
expression— was  a  major  setback  for  an  un- 
official publication  that  has  become,  in  a 
little  more  than  10  months,  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  the  new  generation  of 
dissident  literature. 

The  journal  of  dissident  news  and  opinion 
is  issued  twice  a  month  in  editions  of  about 
200  copies,  and  articles  are  widely  reprinted 
in  other  independent  magazines  around  the 
country  and  published  in  translations 
abroad. 

Mr.  Grigoryants  said  that  while  he  was 
imprisoned  the  police  and  plainclothesmen 
had  ransacked  the  house  outside  Moscow 
that  he  used  as  his  editorial  office,  leaving 
him  without  equipment  to  continue  publica- 
tion. 

Speaking  to  reporters  today  at  his  apart- 
ment in  Moscow,  Mr.  Grigoryants  said  he 
was  barred  from  the  house  Tuesday  by  a 
cordon  of  police  and  plainclothesmen.  but 
had  managed  to  inspect  it  through  the  open 
windows. 

Mr.  Grigoryants  said  officials  in  the  Ra- 
mensky  district  had  told  him  to  file  docu- 
ments proving  that  the  house  and  the 
equipment  belonged  to  him,  a  process  that 
he  said  the  authorities  could  easily  stretch 
out  for  a  year  or  more. 

Mr.  Grigoryants  has  spent  more  than 
eight  years  in  prisons  and  labor  camps,  in- 
cluding a  term  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda"  for  his  work  on  an  earlier 
underground  bulletin.  He  was  one  of  scores 


of  political  prisoners  set  free  early  last  year 
under  a  mass  pardon. 

The  editor  was  arrested  May  9  as  he 
waited  at  his  editorial  office  for  a  delegation 
from  a  newly  organized  group,  the  Demo- 
cratic Union,  that  recently  proclaimed  itself 
an  opposition  party. 

Mr.  Grigoryants  said  today  that  he  was 
doubtful  that  the  new  group  had  the  poten- 
tial to  become  a  serious  political  force,  but 
he  endorsed  the  general  idea  of  an  opposi- 
tion front  and  had  agreed  to  help  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  Democratic  Union  publish  a 
paper. 

After  what  he  described  today  as  a  mock 
hearing,  in  which  no  lawyers  or  witnesses 
took  part  and  the  only  question  put  to  him 
was  his  name,  he  was  found  guilty  of  resist- 
ing arrest  and  ordered  to  spend  a  week  in 
jail. 

Shortly  after  the  arrest,  the  Soviet  press 
agency  Tass,  in  a  bulletin  distributed  only 
to  English-language  clients,  strongly  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Grigoryants's  detention  was 
intended  as  a  warning  against  disturbances 
that  might  mar  the  summit  meeting. 

One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Democractic 
Union,  Viktor  Kuzin,  was  arrested  along 
with  Mr.  Grigoryants  and  served  five  days. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Grigoryants  said,  an- 
other Democratic  Union  organizer,  Valeria 
Novodvorskaya,  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  15  days  for  taking  part  in  an  unauthor- 
ized demonstration  last  week. 

In  announcing  his  plans  to  publish  Glas- 
nost last  summer,  Mr.  Grigoryants  declared 
his  intention  to  work  entirely  in  the  open, 
even  sending  copies  to  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee,  as  a  test  of  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's sincerity. 

Since  then  he  has  been  denounced  in  the 
official  press  and  occasionally  harassed,  but 
the  authorities  have  not  prevented  him 
from  distributing  his  magazine.  Scores  of 
other  independent  journals  have  followed 
him  in  a  resurgence  of  independent  publish- 
ing. 


ROBERT  MASTERTON 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
observing  the  operatic  ritual  of 
autumn,  poet  May  Sarton  once  wrote: 
I  think  of  the  trees  and  how  simply  they 
let  go.  let  fall  the  riches  of  a  season,  how 
without  grief  (it  seems)  they  can  let  go  and 
go  deep  Into  their  roots  for  renewal  and 
sleep  •  *  * 

Is  this  a  key?  Keep  busy  with  survival. 
Imitate  the  trees.  Learn  to  lose  in  order  to 
recover,  amd  remember  that  nothing  stays 
the  same  for  long,  not  even  pain,  psychic 
pain.  Sit  it  out.  Let  it  all  pass.  Let  it  go. 

The  trees  provide  a  methaphor  for 
our  mortality.  The  release  of  life  is 
made  more  tolerable  because  it  pres- 
ages an  inevitable  renewal.  Yet,  the 
sight  of  an  old  elm  touched  by  time, 
falling  from  majesty,  does  not  strike 
us  with  the  sadness  of  a  young  oak 
broken  by  some  cruel  force.  There  is 
an  acceptance  of  the  universal  order 
of  the  finite,  and  an  intuitive  rejection 
of  the  reversal  of  that  order. 

That  is  why  Maine  people  are  sa- 
dened  by  the  loss  of  Robert  Master- 
ton.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  impres- 
sive achievements  of  an  adopted  son  of 
Maine  who  died  tragically  this  week  at 
an  uncommonly  early  age. 


Robert  R.  Masterton  was  only  58 
when  he  succimibed  to  an  inoperable 
brain  tumor,  but  he  left  behind  a 
string  of  accomplishments  and  a  reser- 
voir of  good  will  that  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  his  death. 

Bob  Masterton  was  a  banker  by  pro- 
fession and  a  community  leader  by  av- 
ocation. He  served  with  distinction  as 
president,  board  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  "The  One 
Bancorp"  and  headed  its  principal  sub- 
sidiary, Maine  Savings  Bank.  He  also 
played  a  key  role  in  the  revision  of 
Maine's  banking  laws  and  served  on  a 
number  of  important  national  banking 
boards  and  associations. 

But  his  energy  did  not  stop  there.  As 
a  community  leader  he  was  an  active 
player  in  the  economic  revival  of  Port- 
land, and  the  provided  innumerable 
hours  of  community  service  in  such 
positions  as  chairman  of  the  Portland 
United  Fund  campaign,  chairman  of 
the  Maine  Development  Foundation,  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
Westbrook  College  and  Maine  Medical 
Center,  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Task  Force  on  Technology  Strategy 
for  Maine,  chairman  of  the  State  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Board  and 
Chairman  of  the  Portland  Museiun  of 
Art  building  committee. 

But  this  listing  of  his  formal  titles 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  inspiration 
he  provided  and  fondness  he  engen- 
dered in  the  community  at  large.  We 
will  miss  his  leadership  and  his 
energy. 

Because  we  have  no  choice,  we  let 
Bob  Masterton  go,  but  we  do  not  sit 
him  out  or  simply  let  him  pass.  He  has 
touched  the  hearts  and  imaginations 
of  those  who  had  the  great  privilege  of 
knowing  him,  and  he  will  dwell  in  our 
thoughts  as  long  as  we  live,  reminding 
us  to  look  to  each  day  with  the  same 
hope,  daring,  creativity,  laughter  and 
love  as  he  brought  to  each  waking 
hour. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  join  me  in  sending  condolences  to 
his  wife,  Nancy,  his  children  and 
grandchildren. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  May  16  Portland  Evening  Ex- 
press, which  spells  out  Bob  Master- 
ton's  accomplishments  in  more  detail, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Banker  Masterton  Dead  At  58 

Cape  Elizabeth.— Robert  R.  Masterton, 
58.  of  Delano  Park  and  High  Ridge  Road. 
Denmark,  president,  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  The  One  Bancorp 
and  chairman  and  C^O  of  its  principal  sub- 
sidiary Maine  Savings  Bank,  died  at  his 
home  early  this  morning  from  an  inoperable 
brain  tumor. 

Mr.  Masterton.  a  leader  in  the  savings 
bank  industry  nationally,  was  a  key  figure 
in  the  economic  revival  of  Portland  during 
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serve Board's  Thrift  Institution  Advisory 
Council  in  1983  and  1984. 

In  1980,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Greater  Portland  Region  gave  Mr.  Master- 
ton  the  Henri  A.  Benoit  Award  for  private 
sector  leadership.  He  was  president  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Association  of  Maine  in  1978- 
79. 

He  enjoyed  relaxing  at  his  farm  in  Den- 
mark which  he  purchased  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

Robert  Raynor  Masterton  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass.  April  26,  1930,  son  of  Robert 
R.  and  Jamesina  Masterton.  His  father  died 
last  year. 

He  played  basketball  and  was  captain  of 
the  track  team  at  Watertown  (Mass.)  High 
School,  graduated  from  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity in  Boston  in  economics  in  1953  and 
received  his  master's  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  in  1957. 

He  graduated  from  Northeastern  with 
honors  and  was  vice  president  of  his  class 
for  three  of  his  four  years.  He  was  drafted 
and  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  before  entering 
Harvard. 

After  graduating  from  the  business 
school,  he  joined  the  North  Central  Co.,  a 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  insurance  firm.  After  a  year 
there,  he  became  assistant  manager  of  sales 
for  ordinary  life  and  accident  and  health  in- 
surance. Eight  months  later,  he  was  named 
general  sales  manager  of  North  Central  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  became  a  vice  president 
in  June  1959. 

In  1961,  North  Central  purchased  Maine 
Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Portland  and 
Mr.  Masterton  and  his  family  moved  here 
the  following  year. 

He  was  not  greatly  impressed  with  this 
city  at  that  time  and  resolved  then  to  im- 
prove it  if  he  was  going  to  live  here.  On  a 
state  level,  he  probably  did  as  much  to  help 
the  housing  industry  as  any  person  ever 
has. 

He  was  president  of  Maine  Fidelity  six 
years,  moved  to  Maine  Savings  in  1967  as  a 
vice  president  and  became  its  first  full-time 
president  in  1970. 

Mr.  Masterton  had  to  give  up  bridge,  jog- 
ging, gardening  and  skiing  because  of  his 
many  duties.  He  continued  to  play  tennis 
and  golf  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Masterton  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Nancy  Nye,  whom  he  married  in 
1953:  his  mother,  of  Pocasset,  Mass.;  one 
son,  Peter,  of  Windham;  one  daughter, 
Laurie  Tuchman  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y.;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  handled  by 
Hobbs  Funeral  Home  in  South  Portland.  Ar- 
rangements were  not  complete  this  morn- 
ing. 


BOB  MASTERTON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleague  from  Maine, 
Senator  Cohen,  in  expressing  my  own 
sense  of  loss  at  the  tragic  and  untime- 
ly death  of  Bob  Masterton. 

Bob's  life  exemplified  the  finest 
qualities  of  our  national  character: 
Bob  was  a  successful,  innovative  and 
energetic  businessman.  In  two  decades 
of  work,  he  built  the  Maine  Savings 
Bank's  assets  tenfold,  making  it  the 
largest  banking  institution  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  With  that  effort,  he 
made  possible  the  expansion  of  Maine 
businesses,  the  ownership  of  countless 


homes  by  Maine  families  and  the  vital- 
ity of  many  of  our  communities. 

In  business,  Bob  was  forward-looking 
and  unafraid  to  face  changing  circum- 
stances and  mold  them.  He  led  the 
way  to  reforming  State  banking  laws 
at  a  time  when  the  entire  U.S.  banking 
community  was  going  through 
changes  that  many  other  banks  found 
wrenching  and  even  terminal. 

Bob  recognized  that  the  business 
and  governmental  interaction  which 
affects  the  banking  community  cotild 
be  a  fruitful  way  to  modernize  smd  up- 
grade Maine's  banldng  laws  and  at  the 
same  time,  make  it  possible  for  his 
bank  and  others  to  better  serve  the 
Maine  community. 

But  the  major  contribution  that  Bob 
Masterton  made  was  his  active  role  In 
a  range  of  civic  activities  that  ran  the 
gamut  from  the  Portland  Museum  of 
Alt  to  affordable  housing  programs 
and  United  Way  fundraising.  Bob 
served  on  more  boards,  commissions 
and  Governor's  committees  than  it  is 
possible  to  list  and  his  service  was 
always  active,  committed,  and  inspir- 
ing. 

Bob  was  not  only  admired  in  Maine, 
he  was  widely  loved,  because  he  was  a 
man  who  gave  so  much  of  himself  to 
the  people  with  whom  he  worked  and 
the  community  he  chose  to  make  his 
home.  He  was  never  content  to  rest  on 
his  success  in  the  business  world,  con- 
siderable as  that  was,  but  saw  it  as  his 
duty  to  give  generously  of  his  time,  his 
energy  and  his  vision  to  the  problems 
and  potential  that  Maine  communities 
and  people  face. 

In  the  1830's,  Alexander  de  Tocque- 
ville  commented  on  the  American 
tendency  to  form  private  groups  to  ac- 
complish public  goals.  The  voluntary 
activities  of  American  citizens,  outside 
the  formal  framework  of  government, 
have  done  as  much  to  shape  our  Na- 
tion's character  and  to  preserve  Its 
ideals  as  any  other  factor. 

Bob's  life  exemplified  the  finest  of 
that  unique  American  willingness  to 
blend  private  and  public  responsibility. 
Bob  never  sought  high  public  office, 
although  there  was  no  question  in  my 
mind  he  was  more  than  qualified  to  do 
so,  but  he  achieved  more  than  many 
office  holders  could  have  done. 

His  wife  and  family  have  my  deep 
sympathy  for  the  untimely  passing  of 
a  great  Maine  citizen.  And  I  know  the 
entire  community  of  our  State  shares 
in  the  sense  of  loss  that  I  have  with 
the  death  of  Bob  Masterton. 


HOW  WOULD  AMERICANS 
REACT? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Times  yesterday  carried 
an  interesting  column  by  Phyllis 
Schlafly  on  May  18  which  outlines  one 
of  the  troublesome  problems  with  the 
INF  Treaty. 
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Mrs.  Schlafly  makes  the  point  that 
United  States  troops  remaining  in 
Europe  will  be  dangerously  exposed 
once  the  Pershing  II  missiles  are  re- 
moved from  Europe,  as  proposed  by 
the  INF  Treaty. 
Writes  Mrs.  Schlafly: 
Twice  in  our  lifetime,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  have  been  risked 
in  a  no-win  ground  war.  After  the  Korean 
war,  and  again  after  the  Vietnam  war,  our 
collective  remorse  cried,  "Nevermore."  How 
can  our  Nation,  which  bled  so  badly  over 
the  betrayal  of  the  American  servicemen 
sent  to  Vietnam,  do  It  all  over  again? 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Schlafly  is  ex- 
actly right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

The  Only  Way  To  Avoid  a  Hostage 
Catastrophe 
The  subject  of  hostages  taken  by  foreign 
terrorists  has  been  in  the  news,  off  and  on,  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  over  the  last  10  years. 
We've  all  agonized  about  their  suffering, 
sympathized  with  their  families,  and  debat- 
ed what  to  do  about  the  terrible  dilemma. 

But  what  if  625,000  American  men,  wopien 
and  children  were  hostages,  instead  of  sever- 
al dozen?  Or  even  325,000?  How  would 
Americans  react?  What  ransom  might  we 
pay  for  their  release? 

At  the  present  time,  325,000  American 
troops  are  stationed  in  Western  Europe,  ac- 
companied by  their  300,000  dependente.  So 
long  as  they  are  part  of  a  credible  deterrent 
against  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Western 
Europe,  stationing  them  there  makes  sense. 
But  if  their  most  effective  weapons  are 
taken  away  from  them,  leaving  them  with 
only  one-fifth  as  many  weapons  as  a  poten- 
tial enemy,  then  we  must  ask,  why  are  they 
there?  Are  they  just  a  symbol?  And,  if  so,  of 
what?  Are  they  a  paper  tiger  to  become  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  world  in  the  face  of 
the  5-to-l  Soviet-bloc  superiority  in  chemi- 
cal and  conventional  weapons? 

Worse  still,  will  our  625,000  servicemen 
and  their  dependents  become  instant  hos- 
tages under  a  Soviet  ultimatirai  to  surren- 
der? Will  they  become  cannon-fodder  if  the 
Russians  attack  Western  Europe,  confident 
that  Soviet  tanks  can  sweep  across  the  con- 
tinent within  a  week? 

Denuclearizing  Western  Europe,  which 
the  INF  Treaty  attempts  to  do  by  eliminat- 
ing our  Pershing  lis  and  the  Soviets'  SS- 
20s,  means  that  the  next  European  war  will 
be  fought  with  the  same  kinds  of  non-nucle- 
ar weapons  we  used  in  World  War  II,  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  When  it  comes  to  competing 
with  ground  troops,  tanks  and  artillery,  the 
Soviet-Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  to  the  U.S.-NATO  forces. 

Twice  in  our  lifetime,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  have  been  risked 
in  a  no-win  ground  war.  After  the  Korean 
War,  and  again  after  the  Vietnam  War,  our 
collective  remorse  cried,  "Nevermore."  How 
can  our  nation,  which  bled  so  badly  over  the 
betrayal  of  the  American  servicemen  sent  to 
Vietnam,  do  it  all  over  again? 

But  the  proposed  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Force  Treaty  is  setting  us  up  to  let  it 
happen.  The  treaty  eliminates  our  best 
weapons  in  Western  Europe,  the  Pershing 
lis,  and  leaves  625.000  American  lives  at  risk 


some  4,000  miles  away  from  home,  facing 
off  against  decisively  superior  enemy  forces. 

Former  NATO  Commander  Bernard 
Rogers  has  warned  that  the  INF  Treaty  will 
make  a  Soviet  attack  on  Western  Europe 
more  (not  less)  likely.  That's  because  the 
specific  weapons  reduction  required  by  the 
treaty  will  leave  the  Soviet  Union  with  such 
massive  superiority  that  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  will  know  that  the  conquest  of 
Western  Europe  is  within  their  grasp. 

But,  say  the  treaty  peddlers,  why  worry  in 
the  new  era  of  "glasnost"  and  "peres- 
troika"?  Aren't  the  Russians  friendly  now? 

Alas,  according  to  Evan  Galbraith,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  France,  just  since 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev took  power,  he  has  increased  his  con- 
ventional weapons  forces  (especially  tanks 
and  artillery)  more  than  the  entire  military 
forces  of  West  Germany  and  France  com- 
bined! 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  determines  that  "glas- 
nost" with  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  such  a  high 
priority  that  it  demands  withdrawal  from 
Western  Europe  of  our  most  effective  weap- 
ons, which  were  designed  and  installed  for 
that  particular  theater,  then  the  Congress 
should  first  evacuate  American  servicemen 
and  their  dependents. 

All  Americans  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services 
are  entitled  to  the  best  available  weapons 
and  technology,  and,  if  the  U.S.  Senate  de- 
prives them  of  that  support,  then  we  should 
bring  them  all  home  before  we  have  a  hos- 
tage disaster. 

Before  the  U.S.  Senate  votes  on  the  INF 
Treaty,  it  should  reflect  on  how  American 
public  opinion  reacted  to  the  taking  and 
holding  of  our  hostages  by  Iran  during  1980, 
to  the  deaths  of  our  Marines  who  were  reck- 
lessly made  vulnerable  to  the  car-bombing 
of  our  Beirut  Embassy  in  1983,  to  the  1985 
hijacking  of  TWA  flight  847  in  Athens,  and 
to  every  news  story  that  involved  American 
hostages  over  the  last  several  years. 

Then  the  senators  should  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  hostage  ca- 
tastrophe is  to  evacuate  our  troops  from 
Western  Europe  Jjefore  the  INF  Treaty  is 
ratified. 


EXECUTIVE        SESSION-TREATY 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA   AND  THE   UNION 
OP   SOVIET   SOCIALIST   REPUB- 
LICS ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
THEIR     INTERMEDIATE-RANGE 
AND       SHORTER-RANGE       MIS- 
SILES (THE  INF  TREATY) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Sanford).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  go  into  executive 
session  and  resimie  consideration  of 
Executive    Calendar    Order    No.     9, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  elimination  of  their  inter- 
mediate-range and  shorter-range  missiles. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  ratification  of  the 
INF  Treaty,  but  I  would  like  to  take  at 
least  a  few  moments  to  lay  out  a  bit  of 
recent  history  of  the  arms  control 
process.  Let  me  begin  with  when  I  first 


came  to  the  Senate  and  joined  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
recall  many  generals,  members  of  the 
JCS,  and  others  coming  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  at  that 
time,  consistently  talking  about  a  so- 
called  window  of  viilnerability,  as  ex- 
posure to  a  preemptive  strike  that 
would  decimate  our  land-based  forces, 
leaving  us  with  ancient  bombers  to  fly 
thousands  of  miles  into  the  equivalent 
of  an  aerial  mine  field  laced  with  thou- 
sands of  radar  and  thousands  of  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  and  a  diminishing 
fleet  of  submarines  whose  command 
and  control  and  whose  capabilities 
were  inferior  to  that  of  Ituid-based  sys- 
tems. 

Now,  this  window  of  vulnerability 
gave  birth  not  only  to  the  strategic 
blues  but  to  the  concept  of  a  mobile 
land-based  missile  called  the  MX.  The 
concept  of  this  mobile  land-based 
system  however,  was  controversial. 
President  Jimmy  Carter  searched  for  a 
variety  of  homes  for  the  MX.  The  one 
that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
was  called  the  vertical  MPS,  multiple 
protective  shelters.  That  was  a  system 
whereby  we  would  play  a  sort  of  shell 
game,  moving  these  large  MX  around 
from  time  to  time  among  a  large 
number  of  holes  as  if  we  were  playing 
a  shell  game. 

That  was  fairly  controversial.  How- 
ever, the  controversy  increased  when 
the  Carter  administration  decided  to 
change  the  vertical  MPS,  even  though 
it  was  the  most  reliable  and  cost  effec- 
tive basing  option,  according  to  the  Air 
Force,  the  administration  foimd  prob- 
lems with  the  vertical  MPS  mode,  be- 
cause it  might  not  comply  with  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  provisions. 

This  was  a  classic  case  of  designing 
our  strategic  systems  to  conform  to  a 
treaty,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  It  was  a  mistake  at  that  time. 
I  felt  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it 
was  a  mistake.  Nonetheless,  they  de- 
cided that  the  vertical  MPS  was  defec- 
tive, in  that  it  would  not  conform  to 
some  provisions  of  SALT  II. 

It  eventually  evolved,  through  a 
series  of  changes  into  the  so-called 
racetrack  system,  with  a  zipper  roof. 
The  roof  would  slide  open  to  allow  the 
overhead  satellites  of  the  Soviets  to 
take  pictures  and  know  how  many 
MX's  we  had  in  the  field  at  a  given 
time.  The  racetrack  system  seemed  to 
be  the  one  most  viable  at  that  time. 

Then,  in  1980,  it  ran  into  the  so- 
called  sagebrush  rebellion,  or  a  varia- 
tion of  it.  People  in  the  West  decided 
that  the  system  would  take  too  much 
land,  too  much  water,  too  much  con- 
crete, and  they  voiced  rather  strong 
opposition  to  it. 

Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  then  cam- 
paigning against  President  Carter,  al- 
lowed, in  my  judgnfent,  political  con- 
siderations to  override  strategic  neces- 
sities when  he  made  a  campaign  prom- 
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and,  therefore,  started  to  alarm  a 
great  many  Americans  who  were  well- 
meaning  and  justifiably  concerned 
about  what  we  were  proposing  to  do  to 
protect  our  land-based  missiles. 

I  recall  that  Helen  Caldicott,  an  Aus- 
tralian physician  living  in  the  United 
States,  attended  a  function  in  Maine 
and  labeled  me  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous men  in  America.  She  warned 
the  people  of  Maine,  particularly 
schoolchildren,  that  if  I  were  reelect- 
ed, all  of  them  would  be  dead  within  a 
period  of  10  years.  Her  message 
seemed  to  be,  "Vote  Democratic  or 
Die." 

Thankfully,  such  a  motto  was  not 
embraced  by  Maine  voters.  New 
Hampshire  has  chosen  not  to  put  it  on 
its  license  plates,  and  the  Nation  re- 
jected her  inflammatory  pronuncia- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Caldicott  recently  reappeared 
in  California,  where  she  compared 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  Jesus  Christ.  I 
thought  it  rather  innovative  to  com- 
pare Republican  candidates  for  elec- 
tive office  to  the  Son  of  Sam  and  the 
leader  of  a  Communist  nation  to  the 
Son  of  God. 

In  any  event,  in  conjunction  with 
the  freeze  movement.  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  proposed  a  concept  called  build- 
down.  It  was  an  oxymoron  of  sorts,  de- 
signed to  simplify  a  complex  notion 
that  a  way  could  be  found  to  allow  the 
modernization  of  our  respective  strate- 
gic forces  while  achieving  substantial 
reductions.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  could  be  allowed  to 
deploy  whatever  systems  each  country 
saw  fit  in  order  to  protect  its  own  na- 
tional security  interests.  It  could  even 
deploy  MIRV  systems,  but  only  at  a 
cost.  A  severe  penalty  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  United  States  if  we  decid- 
ed to  go  forward  with  MX  or  on  the 
Soviet  if  they  went  forward  with  the 
follow-on  to  the  SS-18  or  the  SS-19,  or 
with  the  SS-24.  There  would  be  a  2- 
for-1  reduction  for  every  RV  on  a 
MIRV'd  ICBM  the  Soviets  or  the 
United  States  put  into  use— twice  as 
many  warheads  would  have  to  come 
out  as  were  deployed. 

The  purpose  was  to  allow  each  side 
to  determine  what  was  in  its  respective 
best  interests,  at  the  same  time  secur- 
ing a  method  for  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  our  forces. 

President  Reagan  liked  the  concept 
very  much.  He  called  me,  after  reading 
an  article  that  I  had  written.  His  ad- 
ministration did  not  like  it.  Nonethe- 
less, it  became  part  of  our  negotiating 
position  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Soviet  Union,  after 
having  walked  out  of  the  INF  Treaty 
negotiations  in  1983,  decided  that  they 
did  not  want  to  talk  about  build  down. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  important  to 
consider  that  in  the  build-down  con- 
cept there  was  a  tradeoff:  We  could 
deploy  mobile  systems,  hopefully  the 
Midgetman  type,  and  give  the  Soviets 


an  incentive  to  do  the  same  and  that 
would  lead  to  more  stability,  because 
as  the  systems  became  more  mobile, 
they  became  less  easy  to  target.  There- 
fore, mobility  lends  itself  to  strategic 
stability.  But  there  is  a  price  to  pay. 
Every  time  you  become  more  mobile, 
you  may  become  more  stable,  but  it  is 
harder  for  each  side  to  verify  where 
those  systems  are  and  how  many  there 
are. 

I  mention  this  because  the  build- 
down  concept,  embraced  by  President 
Reagan  and  rejected  by  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  Soviets,  was  tossed 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  way  over  to 
Geneva.  The  Scowcroft  Commission's 
recommendations  also  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  into  the  Atlantic,  be- 
cause we  have  a  rejection  by  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  Scowcroft  recom- 
mendations—namely, that  we  move 
vigorously  toward  the  production  and 
deployment  of  a  single  warhead 
mobile  missile. 

The  official  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration today  is  that  we  reject  all  land- 
based  mobile  systems.  I  think  it  is  an 
unwise  position;  nonetheless,  that  is 
our  official  position. 

I  mention  this  by  way  of  background 
to  the  debate  on  this  treaty  because  it 
is  important  that  we  not  overlook 
some  very  crucial  issues  before  we 
appear,  by  the  ratification  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  to  give  a  green  light  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  negotiate  a  more  far- 
reaching  treaty  luiown  as  START, 
which  would  include  a  50-percent  re- 
duction in  our  strategic  forces. 

We  need  to  have  a  coherent  concept 
of  what  kind  of  force  structure  we 
need  and  want  and  then  negotiate  a 
treaty— a  verifiable  treaty— to  conform 
to  those  strategic  objectives  and  not 
negotiate  a  treaty  and  then  try  to 
shape  our  forces  to  conform  to  its 
terms.  So  I  think  the  administration 
should  proceed  very  cautiously  on  the 
road  to  Moscow  and  not  rush  to  secure 
a  place  in  history  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  share  a  measure  of  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  that  our  history  re- 
mains secure. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
who  see  the  Senate  moving  toward  the 
ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty  do  not 
simply  see  that  as  a  100-percent  en- 
dorsement to  going  forward  and  rush 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on 
a  START  Treaty  before  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  exactly 
what  our  strategic  forces  ought  to  look 
like,  how  we  would  structure  those 
forces,  and  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  capability,  current  and  projected 
in  the  immediate  future,  to  verify  such 
a  START  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  address  just  a  few 
comments  to  the  treaty  itself.  There 
are  those  who  question  whether  it  is  in 
fact  verifiable.  I  would  say  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  vice  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  that  Senator  Boren. 
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who  is  the  chairman,  and  I  have 
worked  long  and  hard  dealing  with  the 
intelligence  community.  As  a  result  of 
our  hearings,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
adequately  verifiable,  but  by  no  means 
can  we  make  the  statement  nor  have 
we  ever  made  the  statement  that  it  is 
absolutely  verifiable. 

Anything  that  has  been  crafted  by 
the  hand  of  man  is  not  perfect.  There 
are  no  perfectly  crafted  treaties. 
There  are  no  treaties  which  can  be  ab- 
solutely verified.  There  is  always  a 
measure,  a  large  degree  in  some  in- 
stances, of  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
could  verify  certain  aspects  of  any 
treaty. 

This  involves  a  question  of  Soviet 
intent.  It  involves  a  question  of  Soviet 
ability,  opportunity,  all  weighed 
against  the  risk  of  detection  and  what 
goals  they  would  seek  to  achieve  by 
cheating  if  they  were  to  do  so. 

As  far  as  intent  goes,  I  think  Win- 
ston Churchill  said  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  a  riddle  wrapped  in 
a  mystery  in  an  enigma.  I  suspect  it  re- 
mains so  today,  nothwithstanding  the 
glasnost  efforts  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
So  none  of  us  can  give  any  assurance 
concerning  Soviet  intentions. 

Would  they  seek  to  cheat  under  the 
present  circumstances?  In  other  words, 
what  would  be  the  goal  of  their  cheat- 
ing on  the  INF  Treaty  imder  the 
present  circumstances,  weighed 
against  the  risk  of  detection? 

It  seems  to  me  that  overall  the  risk 
of  detection  is  quite  high  and  the  goal 
to  be  achieved  by  cheating  really  is 
quite  unnecessary.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary because  they  have  the  ability  to 
deploy  SS-25's.  They  can  continue  to 
deploy  as  many  SS-25's  as  is  necessary 
to  retarget  all  of  those  sites  in  West- 
em  Europe  currently  targeted  by  the 
SS-20's.  So  they  have  little  incentive 
to  cheat  because  they  do  not  have  to. 
That  is  one  of  the  factors  we  take  into 
account. 

Nonetheless,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  have  an  ability  to 
produce  SS-25's,  there  is  almost  a 
magnetic  relationship  between  INF 
and  START.  By  the  very  reasons  that 
we  say  there  is  little  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  cheat  under  INF,  there 
would  be  more  incentive  to  do  so 
under  a  START  regime.  With  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  on  the  part  of  the  Sovi- 
ets, they  have  less  ability  to  cover  all 
of  their  targets  on  a  global  basis. 
Therefore,  the  incentive  to  find  a  way 
to  circumvent  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  such  a  START  Treaty  would  be 
greater. 

As  the  incentives  are  greater  it  also 
places  additional  burdens  upon  our 
ability  to  verify.  The  verification  be- 
comes much  more  difficult  because 
while  you  have  a  50-percent  reduction 
you  have  50-percent  retention  and  an 
ability  to  develop  and  deploy  even 
more. 


So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  can  make  no  iron- 
clad guarantees  about  the  treaty.  But 
I  think  on  balance  we  find  that  it  is  in 
our  own  overall  national  security  in- 
terest. It  is  of  marginal  significance 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  It  is  of 
marginal  benefit  to  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  us,  because  it  is  a  small 
fraction,  it  is  a  very  small  fraction  of 
our  respective  inventories.  I  think  the 
greatest  consequence  is  in  political 
terms,  political  terms  for  the  Western 
Europeans. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  who  are 
opposed  to  this  treaty  have  some  justi- 
fiable concerns  that  by  removing  the 
Pershing  II  missiles  and  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  which  the 
Western  Europeans  courageously 
agreed  to  deploy,  we  have  thereby  ex- 
posed the  deficiencies  of  our  conven- 
tional forces.  That  is  true.  We  have 
thereby  exposed  our  own  conventional 
deficiencies,  and  so  we  have  a  choice. 
We  can  either  rebuild  our  convention- 
al capabilities,  working  as  an  Alliance, 
which  I  would  hope  we  do,  although 
the  prospects  are  not  great  for  secur- 
ing budgetary  increases  dedicated  to 
rebuilding  our  conventional  forces.  Or 
we  can  negotiate  reductions. 

I  think  that  history  is  quite  evident 
that  it  is  hard  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  from  a  position  of  weakness. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
freeze  movement,  although  well-mean- 
ing in  its  intent,  springing  from  a 
heartfelt  concern  that  we  were  not 
doing  enough  about  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, nonetheless  would  have  put 
us  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  would 
have  frozen  us  with  old  systems,  old 
B-52's,  old  submarines,  and  very  vul- 
nerable land-based  ICBM  forces.  It 
was  necessary  for  us  to  go  forward 
with  the  kinds  of  systems  important  to 
our  security  and  let  the  Soviets  know 
that  we  were  indeed  going  to  modern- 
ize. That  is  the  way  that  one  has  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I 
suspect  the  same  thing  is  going  to  be 
true  at  the  conventional  level. 

The  critics  of  the  treaty  are  quite 
right  that  we  now  have  to  address  the 
issue  of  conventional  disparity.  The 
answer  is  not  to  reject  the  treaty.  By 
rejecting  the  treaty  we  would  not  en- 
hance our  position  in  Europe.  I  think 
that  the  public  sentiment,  the  political 
sentiment  in  Europe  is  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  removal  of  these  systems 
at  this  point  that  we  would  suffer  a 
great  political  setback  if  we  were  to 
reject  this  treaty. 

So,  measuring  the  political  implica- 
tions of  the  decision  before  us,  I  think 
it  carries  consequences  either  way.  If 
we  ratify  it,  it  does  then  present  us 
with  another  political  dilemma.  What 
will  the  NATO  allies  do  about  rebuild- 
ing our  conventional  forces?  I  hope 
that  we  will  make  that  commitment  to 
rebuild  them.  But  in  the  event  that  we 
should  choose  to  reject  this  treaty,  I 


think  the  consequences  are  even  more 
severe  in  that  the  missiles  would  not 
stay  there  and  we  would  not  have 
achieved  the  reductions  the  Soviets 
are  now  committed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  this  later  addressing  myself 
to  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the 
treaty.  However,  I  did  want  to  try  to 
place  it  in  some  historical  context  be- 
cause I  saw  in  this  morning's  paper 
that  some  of  those  who  would  like  to 
see  us  move  forward  quickly  with  rati- 
fication, and  I  favor  moving  forward 
quickly  with  ratification,  have  also 
stated  they  want  to  give  the  President 
the  moral  authority  to  move  forward 
to  sign  new  agreements.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  agreements  and  there  are 
agreements. 

I  think  that  we  could  certainly  indi- 
cate that  we  would  like  to  see  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosion Treaty.  I  think  we  would  like 
to  see  the  ratification  of  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty.  I  think  that  we 
should  negotiate  at  least  some  of  the 
foundation  blocks  for  a  new  strategic 
arms  reduction  treaty. 

But  I  do  not  in  any  way  want  to 
have  my  endorsement  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  INF  Treaty  seen  as  an  un- 
qualified green  light  to  go  ahead  and 
sign  a  START  Treaty  before  we  re- 
solve the  issues  of  exactly  what  do  we 
have  in  mind  about  our  strategic 
forces,  how  do  we  intend  for  them  to 
be  structured,  what  is  it  we  have  in 
mind  as  far  as  the  balance  between 
land-based,  air-based,  sea-based  sys- 
tems, what  is  our  proposal  going  to  be 
in  terms  of  having  a  small,  highly 
mobile,  single-warheaded  system 
called  the  Midgetman? 

I  would  note  that  if  the  administra- 
tion is  backing  away  from  its  commit- 
ment to  the  Midgetman,  then  I  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  future  of  the 
MX.  I  do  not  favor  a  rail-garrison  con- 
cept for  the  MX  missile. 

I  think  we  have  to  resolve  those 
kinds  of  issues  before  we  move  forward 
and  negotiate  a  treaty  and  then  put 
the  Senate  in  a  position,  not  this  year 
but  perhaps  next  year,  of  having  to 
support  a  treaty  which  it  finds  may 
very  well  undermine  rather  than  en- 
hance the  security  interests  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  treaty  with  the 
cautionary  remarks  that  I  have  made. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  on  his 
comments.  Likewise,  simply  to  inform 
all  Senators  who  may  be  listening  or 
watching  our  debate  to  note  that  this 
is  a  very  appropriate  time  for  opening 
statements.  This  is  an  important 
period  of  time  in  which  we  need  to  ac- 
complish those  introductory  remarks 
that  will  enrich  our  debate  and,  like- 
wise, any  amendments  to  the  text.  As 
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recall  that  the  then  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Andrei  Gromyko. 
came  to  the  White  House  in  October 
of  1984  and  signaled  the  Soviets  were 
prepared  to  come  back  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  They  claimed  not  to  take  up 
the  INF  situation  in  particular  or  the 
strategic  talks  or  anything  else.  But. 
under  an  umbrella  arrangement  that 
Mr.  Gromyko  and  our  Secretary  of 
State.  George  Shultz,  constructed  in 
Geneva  in  January  1985,  a  so-called 
three-part  conference  was  called— 
space,  the  START,  and  the  INF  situa- 
tions being  the  three  parts.  The 
thought  then  was  yoii  could  not  have 
an  agreement  on  one  without  agree- 
ments on  the  others  and  there  was 
linkage  that  was  very  tangible. 

I  shall  not  relate  all  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  situation  that  occurred 
from  then  on,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  due  course,  the  Soviets  agreed 
to  separate  the  INF  situation  from 
START  and  from  space  talks.  The 
agreement  that  has  been  negotiated 
and  that  we  are  taking  a  look  at  today 
really  comes  from  those  decisions  in 
which  the  United  States  held,  really 
throughout,  that  these  were  separate 
situations.  The  Soviets,  in  due  course, 
agreed,  because,  in  my  judgment,  we 
remained  firm. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  Senators 
to  recognize  that  at  a  very  early  point 
in  all  of  this  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  meeting  with  the 
joint  leadership  of  the  Congress, 
heard  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  request  that  the 
Senate,  which  would  have  final  re- 
sponsibility for  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  be  on  the  takeoff  as  well  as  the 
landing  of  this  situation.  He  encour- 
aged the  President  to  appoint  an  arms 
control  observer  group  that,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  negotiations, 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  monitor 
what  our  side  was  doing  and,  if  it 
seemed  appropriate,  what  the  Soviets 
were  doing,  to  have  some  historical 
continuity  in  this  body. 

The  President  readily  agreed  with 
that  thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
the  initial  breakfast  which  sent  off 
our  negotiators,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Max  Kampelman,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  very  interesting  comment 
that  the  treaty  might  not  come  within 
his  term  of  office,  might  come  within 
the  term  of  another  President,  and 
therefore,  as  we  embarked  upon  this 
thing,  it  was  important  that  there  be 
persons  in  our  Government,  U.S.  Sena- 
tors whose  terms  extend  beyond  that 
of  our  Presidents  and,  in  some  cases, 
their  tenure  in  office  entends  for  a 
long  time,  who  would  have  institution- 
al memory  of  what  occurred. 

In  fact,  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  appointed  Senators, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  and 
they  proceeded  to  Geneva  in  March  of 
1985,  with  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator 


Dole  both  going  to  that  initial  meet- 
ing. 

It  was  a  fateful  time  in  which  the 
Soviet  leader  died  and,  in  fact,  the  del- 
egation attended  some  funeral  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  leader's  passing. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  came  on  the  scene  and 
the  talks  commenced  really  without 
missing  a  beat.  They  were  important 
to  the  Soviets.  They  were  important  to 
us. 

Let  me  just  simply  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, having  witnessed  these  negotia- 
tions since  March  of  1985,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  diligence  of  our  nego- 
tiators. I  think  they  were  brilliant  in 
trying  to  think  through  the  nuances 
of  language.  They  noted  in  past  trea- 
ties sometimes  that  the  Russian  lan- 
guage was  ambiguous  when  translated 
into  English  and  vice  versa.  Great 
thought  was  given  to  mistakes  that 
might  have  been  made  in  the  past  in 
the  ambiguity  of  language.  A  great 
deal  of  thought  was  given  to  each  of 
the  so-called  bracketed  passages,  pas- 
sages in  which  there  was  disagreement 
and  which  the  brackets  were  removed 
only  when  we  came  together  with  that 
meaning. 

These  talks  proceeded  between  the 
Soviet  and  American  negotiators,  but 
also,  as  we  now  know,  through  three 
summit  conferences  involving  the 
leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  and  many  meetings  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  State.  George  Shultz.  and 
Mr.  Shevardnadze,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  that 
Foreign  Minister-Secretary  of  State 
relationship  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
facilitating  the  ending  of  bracketed 
language,  or  more  substantial  agree- 
ments and  breakthroughs  when  they 
were  required. 

So  we  come  now  to  a  treaty  situation 
which  I  believe  may  be  unique  in  the 
annals  of  the  Senate.  I  suspect  that 
there  has  not  been  a  treaty  in  which 
so  many  Senators  have  been  so  in- 
volved over  so  long  a  period  of  time  in 
examining  the  issues,  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  our  negotia- 
tors at  each  step  and  to  understand 
the  particular  problems  that  they  had, 
problems  that  they  were  trying  to 
solve.  Even  uniquely,  the  opportunity 
for  United  States  Senators  to  inter- 
view, to  question,  to  converse  with  the 
Soviet  negotiators  and  with  many 
Soviet  leaders  who  were  not  directly 
involved  in  the  negotiations,  to  under- 
stand where  they  were  coming  from, 
the  problems  they  saw,  the  technical 
objectives  that  they  had. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  F»resident, 
that  I  come  to  this  particular  moment 
with  confidence  that  we  have  fash- 
ioned a  good  treaty  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine  that 
those  who  are  requesting  of  us  100 
percent  verifiability  are  making  an  im- 
posssible  request  of  any  arms  control 


treaty.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  that. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that  skeptics 
have  a  point  in  suggesting  that  there 
are  aspects  of  this  verification  really 
beyond  our  knowing  technically  or  in 
any  other  way.  In  this  manner,  we 
have  proceeded  in  common  sense  to 
see  if,  in  fact,  there  are  defects  in  veri- 
fication, we  can  assume  that  we  pick 
them  up  at  some  stage  along  the  trail 
without  damage  to  our  national  securi- 
ty, because  that  is  our  objective  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  this  agreement. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  NATO  situation  will  have  to 
be  reevaluated.  Indeed,  every  NATO 
leader  knows  this. 

What  is  also  true,  as  the  chair 
knows,  is  that  each  NATO  leader  who 
came  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  or  testimony  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  unanimously  believes 
that  this  was  an  important  step  for 
Europe.  And,  indeed,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  absolutely  correct.  We  have 
had  direct  testimony  from  NATO  lead- 
ers that  we  beguile  ourselves  if  we  be- 
lieve that  rejection  of  this  treaty 
would  somehow  lead  to  the  retention 
of  Pershing  II's  in  Germany,  or  cruise 
missiles  in  some  other  situations. 

Europeans  have  decided  that  those 
weapons  must  go  and,  therefore,  we 
have  a  predicament  in  terms  of  our 
NATO  relationships  which  needs  to  be 
understood  by  all  the  Senators. 

NATO  has  reached  a  judgment  and 
a  consensus.  NATO  leaders  wait,  some- 
times with  anxiety,  as  this  body  delib- 
erates this  treaty,  to  note  how  firmly, 
how  astutely  we  will  affirm  what  they 
have  already  found. 

I  would  conclude  these  thoughts. 
Mr.  President,  simply  by  saying  that 
each  Senator  has  to  make  a  sober 
judgment  as  to  what  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country  as  well  as  our  al- 
liance with  others  and  the  possibilities 
for  our  security  and  any  movement 
toward  peace.  It  is  apparent,  in  my 
judgment,  that  we  have  taken  limited 
steps.  The  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Maine  I  think  are  very  ac- 
curate to  that  effect.  People  seeing 
cosmic  significance  in  this  I  think  also 
will  be  disappointed,  and  skeptics  al- 
ready have  said:  How  can  you  point  to 
the  importance  of  this  treaty  if  NATO 
alone  retains  4.000  nuclear  warheads 
in  the  European  sector?  Is  that  not  a 
multiple  of  all  that  we  are  removing? 

And  of  course  the  answer  is  yes.  We 
retain  very  great  authority  in  the 
NATO  area,  from  various  delivery  sys- 
tems. So  do  the  Soviets.  We  under- 
stand that. 

But  we  also  ought  to  understand 
that  we  are  making  a  unique  break- 
through—and history  will  have  to 
show  whether,  in  fact,  it  succeeded— to 
open  up  very  substantially  both  of  our 
countries  to  the  inspection  of  each 
other.  It  has  been  a  long-held  Ameri- 
can negotiating  position  that  we  ought 


to  have  onsite  inspection,  the  ability 
of  Americans  and  NATO  allies  in  this 
case,  to  go  into  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, to  go  into  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
determine  whether  in  fact  provisions 
of  an  arms  control  treaty  were  being 
met. 

Past  negotiators  have  testified,  as 
the  Chair  knows,  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  this  was  an 
imthought  of  goal  just  a  few  years 
ago.  That  to  have  achieved  onsite  in- 
spection, this  degree  of  intrusion  into 
a  closed  society,  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable. But  it  is  thinkable,  Mr. 
President.  And  it  brings  many  new 
thoughts  for  us  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  when  we 
finally  came  to  this  point  of  onsite  in- 
spection, there  were  many  in  the 
United  States,  in  our  Department  of 
Defense,  in  our  defense  industries  and 
some  of  our  communities,  who  won- 
dered what  this  will  mean  for  us  to 
have  additional  Soviet  investigators  in 
our  coimtry,  in  our  plants,  in  our  mili- 
tary installations  that  might  be  tied 
up  in  any  way  with  the  INF  Treaty. 

That  is  sobering.  It  is  especially  so- 
bering as  we  think  ahead  to  other 
arms  control  treaties.  The  strategic 
treaty  now  being  negotiated  would  ap- 
parently call  for  a  vast  expansion  of 
this  intrusion  into  the  Soviet  Union  at 
a  time  of  glasnost.  at  a  time  in  which 
there  is  ferment  in  that  country;  a  ver- 
itable army  of  Americans  coming  in  to 
take  a  look  at  arms  control  verifica- 
tion. 

But  likewise  in  the  United  States, 
very  substantial  numbers  of  Soviet 
military  or  intelligence  personnel  ar- 
riving at  our  country.  We  have  had 
many  debates.  Mr.  President,  about 
the  counterintelligence  capabilities  of 
our  country  in  dealing  with  those  per- 
sons who  now  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  who  do  not  wish  us  well. 

A  great  number  may  come  and  say 
we  are  here  under  the  guise  of  peace 
and  arms  control.  We  wish  everyone 
well.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  will 
create  great  anxiety.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  that  question  and  the 
INF  brings  it  squarely  in  front  of  us. 
But  in  modest  amounts. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, literally  to  go  to  school  on  what 
it  means  to  get  involved  in  onsite  in- 
spection and  how  we  go  about,  in  a  3- 
year  period,  a  very  limited  period,  veri- 
fying the  destruction  of  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  are  im- 
portant objectives  that  give  us  aU  op- 
portunities to  move  forward.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  support  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  favorable  action 
taken  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  will 
come  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
and  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
draw  these  remarks  to  a  close  in  hopes 
that  others  in  the  sound  of  my  voice 
wUl  be  stimulated  to  come  to  the  floor 
to  give  opening  statements  either  for 
or  against  the  treaty,  to  offer  amend- 


ments so  that  we  are  ready  to  proceed 
and  take  significant  action  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonma^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senate  would  be  very 
imwise.  indeed,  to  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  INF  Treaty.  It  seems  to  be 
a  little-known  fact  but  a  fact  nonethe- 
less that  of  the  38  witnesses  called 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  30  testified  that  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  from  the  na- 
tional security  point  of  view,  the  INF 
Treaty  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States  and  to  our  NATO  allies. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  of  38  witnesses 
called  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 30  testified  that  this  treaty  is  not 
in  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  or  its  allies.  That  is 
a  pretty  impressive  ratio.  30  out  of  38. 

I  have  to  add  the  caveat  that  most  of 
those  went  on  to  endorse  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  failure  to  ratify 
would  cause  political  problems  in 
Europe.  I  will  deal  with  that  conven- 
tional wisdom  and  that  concern  a  bit 
later  in  my  remarks. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  when  they 
were  asked  to  focus  strictly  on  the 
military  ramifications  of  this  treaty,  as 
opposed  to  the  political  ramifications 
or  supposed  political  ramifications,  30 
out  of  38  of  these  experts  on  defense 
testified  that  this  treaty  was  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  United  States  and  to 
our  allies. 

That  is  pretty  impressive.  If  there  is 
one  basis  on  which  this  treaty  must  be 
judged,  if  there  Is  one  criteria  which  is 
far  more  important  than  the  others, 
certainly  it  ought  to  be  national  de- 
fense, certainly  it  ought  to  be  the  mili- 
tary raonifications  of  this  treaty, 
should  it  be  effectuated.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  in  the  debate  there  is  far  too 
little  heard  about  the  military  effects 
of  this  treaty. 

Thirty  out  of  thirty-eight  testified 
that  this  is  not  a  good  treaty  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security.  For 
example.  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers  who  re- 
tired just  last  year  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe,  the  command- 
er of  NATO,  if  you  will,  testified  and 
made  the  case  very  plainly.  He  said,  re- 
ferring to  NATO  and  referring  to  the 
treaty:  "It  would  be  stronger"— NATO. 

he  means— "It  would  be  stronger  if 

it"— the  treaty— "It  would  be  stronger 

if  it  were  not  ratified." 
He  said:  "NATO  would  be  stronger 

without  this  treaty." 
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weapons,  in  Europe  because  without 
them,  our  troops  would  be  annihilated. 
It  is  that  simple. 

So  overpowering  is  the  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  divisions,  in  tanks,  in  armor,  in 
artillery,  and  in  combat  aircraft,  in- 
cluding aircraft  which  are  every  bit  as 
sophisticated  as  ours,  that  is  why  we 
have  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  If  we 
had  evenly  matched  forces,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  have  any  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe,  and  we  certainly  would 
not  have  the  INF  Treaty  destroy  the 
Pershing  II  and  ground-laimched  mis- 
siles. They  simply  would  not  have 
been  built  and  place  an  enormous  cost, 
both  in  fiscal  and  political  terms,  were 
there  not  an  overpowering  need  for 
them  to  save  our  troops  from  annihila- 
tion in  the  event  the  Soviets  were  to 
attack  Europe. 

We  have  these  weapons  there  as 
force  multipliers.  A  nice  term  we  like 
to  use  around  here.  It  is  the  equivalent 
of— what  was  the  phrase  in  the  Old 
West?  The  six-shooter.  What  was  it 
called?  The  equalizer.  Something  like 
that.  That  is  what  these  weapons  are 
there  for.  Without  them,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  very  deep  trouble. 

Were  I  the  parent  of  1  of  those 
323,000  GI's— soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen— stationed  in  Europe,  I  would 
be  pretty  upset  with  this  treaty  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  take  away  the  best 
of  the  force  multiplier  weapons  we 
have,  the  best  of  the  weapons  that  we 
have  to  save  our  troops  from  annihila- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack.  I 
am  not  the  parent  of  one  of  those,  nor 
am  I  the  parent  of  1  of  the  310,000 
spouses  and  children,  dependents  of 
our  GI's  in  Europe  who  are  stationed 
there  with  them.  We  have,  what  does 
that  make,  633,000  GI's  and  depend- 
ents in  Europe  who  are  going  to  be  in 
much  greater  danger  if  this  treaty  is 
ratified. 

Remember,  as  I  said  last  night  in  my 
remarks,  our  goal  is  to  have  a  30-day 
supply  of  ammunition.  Do  we  have  a 
30-day  supply  of  ammunition  in 
Europe?  No,  siree.  Do  we  have  a  25-day 
supply?  No,  siree.  Twenty?  No,  sir. 
How  about  15?  Do  we  have  half  even 
of  what  we  are  supposed  to  have?  No. 
Ten  days  maybe?  No,  we  do  not  have 
10  days  of  ammunition  and  fuel  in 
Europe. 

Well,  what  do  we  have?  Well,  it  is  a 
secret.  It  Is  classified.  But  the  unclassi- 
fied way  of  expressing  it  is  that  we 
have  less  than  a  7-day  supply  of  am- 
munition and  fuel  in  Europe. 

If  you  were  the  parent  of  one  of 
those  GI's  or  dependents,  633,000  of 
them  and  you  knew  that  we  have  less 
than  1  weeks  supply  of  ammunition 
and  fuel,  would  you  be  in  favor  of 
taking  away  these  two  missiles  which 
are  the  most  effective  weapons  we 
have  for,  first  of  all,  deterring  an 
attack  and,  second  of  all,  disrupting  an 
attack  or  blunting  an  attack,  if  one 


should  come?  I  think  the  answer  is 
pretty  obvious. 

If  you  are  the  parent  of  1  of  these 
633,000  young  Americans,  I  suspect 
you  would  be  pretty  upset  about  this 
proposal  to  take  away  the  2  weapons 
which  are  best  suited  to  deal  with  this 
massive  Soviet  superiority,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  this  calamitous  state  of  un- 
prepau-edness  on  NATO's  part  on  the 
other. 

This  disparity,  this  asymmetry  in 
conventional  forces,  which  vastly 
favors  the  Soviets,  is  getting  worse. 

It  is  not  getting  better.  If  it  had  sub- 
stantially improved,  we  might  say, 
"Well,  OK,  let's  take  a  chance;  let's 
get  rid  of  these  two  weapons  best 
suited  to  deterring  a  Soviet  attack  and 
disrupting  a  Soviet  attack  if  one 
should  come."  If  things  had  gotten 
better,  maybe  we  could  say,  "Yes,  let's 
throw  the  dice;  let's  take  a  chance." 

Have  things  gotten  better?  No. 
Worse,  not  substantially  worse  but 
somewhat  worse  in  recent  years  de- 
spite our  best  efforts,  so  strong  is  this 
Soviet  thrust  to  build  up  its  forces. 
Even  the  committee  in  its  optimism 
nonetheless  notes  that. 

The  INF  Treaty,  while  succeeding  In  the 
removal  of  a  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  middle  of  NATO's  deterrent  spectrum, 
leaves  a  serious  imbalance  In  conventional 
and  theater  nuclear  forces  on  one  side  of 
this  spectrum  and  a  strategic  balance  that  is 
in  rough  parity  on  the  other  side. 

Even  the  INF  Treaty  leaves  a  serious 
imbalance  in  conventional  forces. 
Well,  of  course  it  does.  The  INF 
Treaty  does  nothing  whatever,  does 
nothing  whatever  to  address  this  im- 
balance in  conventional  forces,  not  a 
thing.  And  because  it  fails  to  do  so,  it 
exacerbates  the  effect  of  this  imbal- 
ance. As  for  the  remaining  theater  nu- 
clear forces,  they  are  not  nearly  as 
credible  as  a  deterrent  because  they 
are  not  nearly  as  reliable,  not  nearly 
as  accurate,  not  nearly  as  survivable, 
not  nearly  as  lethal,  and  some  of  them 
not  at  all  threatening  to  Soviet  terri- 
tory because  they  simply  do  not  have 
the  range.  Compared  with  Pershing  II 
and  ground  launched  missiles,  the 
other  INF  weapons  on  which  we  will 
be  forced  to  rely  are  junk.  They  are 
junk.  They  are  old  and  getting  older, 
and  they  are  not  survivable  most  of 
them,  and  they  are  not  a  credible  de- 
terrent to  the  Soviet  side. 

We  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  two 
most  modem  weapons,  those  which  we 
implaced  in  large  measure  to  deal  with 
this  Soviet  conventional  asymmetry, 
superiority,  which  threatens  our 
people,  the  security  of  NATO,  and  ul- 
timately our  own  security  here  in  the 
United  States. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  conven- 
tional imblance  has  grown  worse,  not 
better.  General  Rogers  had  this  to  say 
about  the  conventional  force  imbal- 
ance: 
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Every  year  that  passes,  the  gap  between 
the  force  capabilities  of  NATO  and  those  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  get  wider— 

Not  narrower,  wider— 

To  NATO's  detriment.  My  major  concern 
for  the  past  decade  has  been  that  this  gap 
might  widen  to  the  point  where  the  military 
situation  for  NATO  would  get  beyond  resto- 
ration and  the  Soviets  would  accomplish 
their  objective  in  Western  Europe  against 
the  baclcdrop  of  massive  conventional  forces 
which  can  threaten  to  seize  and  hold  terri- 
tory to  achieve  the  capability  to  intimidate, 
coerce,  and  eventually  neutralize  the  West 
European  nations  without  firing  a  shot.  I 
also  believe  that  the  INF  Treaty  has  the  po- 
tential to  accelerate  the  Soviets'  achieve- 
ment of  that  objective. 

Well,  General  Rogers  retired  a  year 
ago.  Maybe  things  have  changed. 
Maybe  he  is  not  quite  up  to  date.  I  do 
not  think  so,  but  if  you  want  the  opin- 
ion of  the  current  NATO  Commander, 
Gen.  John  Galvin,  he  said  this  in  the 
same  vein: 

The  conventional  balance  gap  is  becoming 
a  somewhat  more  unfavorable  balance  to  us 
over  the  last  few  years. 

Let  me  repeat  that  because,  as  I 
have  said,  if  things  had  gotten  better, 
if  this  imbalance  in  conventional 
forces  has  ceased  somewhat  or  eased 
significantly,  maybe  we  ought  to  take 
a  chance  on  this  treaty,  but  both  Gen- 
eral Rogers  and  General  Galvin,  repre- 
senting the  last  9  years  of  the  com- 
mand of  NATO,  say  that  it  has  gotten 
worse.  General  Rogers  is  worried  that 
the  Soviets  may  be  close  to  achieving 
their  goal  of  intimidation  and  neutral- 
ization of  Western  Europe  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  General  Galvin  has 
this  to  say: 

The  conventional  balance  gap  is  becoming 
a  somewhat  more  unfavorable  balance  to  us 
over  the  last  few  years.  The  reason  for  that 
is  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  toward  a 
higher  technology  level  on  the  a  number  of 
their  production  capabilities.  I  am  talking 
about  aircraft,  communication,  and  other 
things. 

General  Galvin  is  saying  not  only  do 
the  Soviets  have  a  substantial  superi- 
ority in  numbers  of  men  in  their  divi- 
sions and  tanks  and  armor  and  artil- 
lery, in  combat  aircraft,  he  is  saying 
they  are  also  making  great  strides,  as 
we  know,  in  the  quality  of  these  weap- 
ons such  that  in  many  cases  they  are 
every  bit  as  good  as  ours  and  in  some 
cases  better.  They  have  this  reactive 
armor  on  their  tanks  now  which  ren- 
ders useless,  I  am  told— I  better  be 
careful  how  I  phrase  this  because  we 
are  getting  close  to  classified  material 
here,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  reac- 
tive armor  neutralizes  much  of  the 
weaponry  on  which  we  now  depend  to 
blunt  an  armored  attack. 

General  Vuono,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  stated  that— 

While  we  have  made  great  improvements 
In  our  conventional  capabilities,  the  trend  In 
the  conventional  balance  in  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  army  ground 
forces  has  become  worse  since  1967. 


Mr.  President,  no  witness  more  dra- 
matically underscored  the  precarious 
state  of  NATO's  conventional  forces 
than  Adm.  William  Crowe,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  when 
he  testified  that  NATO  has  not  met  its 
minimum  goal  of  a  7-day  supply  of 
fuel  and  ammunition. 

I  mentioned  that  a  moment  ago.  In 
fact,  the  goal  is  for  30  days,  but  that 
goal  has  been  so  far  beyond  our  capa- 
bility for  so  long  that  somehow  this 
new  ex  officio  goal  of  7  days  has 
become  the  standard,  and  we  have 
even  less  than  a  7-day  supply  of  fuel 
and  ammunition.  What  happens  after 
a  week?  If  the  Soviets  were  to  attack 
Europe  on  this  day,  which  is  what. 
May  19,  by  May  26  our  325,000  Ameri- 
can GI's  are  out  of  critical  ammuni- 
tion and  fuel.  What  happens  next? 
Surrender?  Annihilation?  No.  neither 
of  those  two.  We  go  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons. That  is  why  we  have  them  there, 
except  that  we  have  to  go  to  them 
much  sooner  than  if  we  had  adequate- 
ly attended  to  sustainability  and  pre- 
paredness. We  ought  to  have  and  our 
official  goal  is  a  30-day  supply.  What 
do  we  have?  Not  even  a  week.  Not  even 
a  week. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  ought  not 
be  ratified  because  it  exacerbates  the 
dangerous  asymmetry  in  conventional 
power  which  favors  the  Soviets  and 
which  increasingly  favors  the  Soviets 
according  to  the  very  best  testimony 
we  have. 

But  instead  of  urging  defeat  of  the 
treaty  for  exacerbating  the  dangers 
arising  from  conventional  force  imbal- 
ances, the  Armed  Services  Committee 
skirted  the  issue  by  calling  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  NATO's  conventional 
forces  and  a  modernization  of  its  thea- 
ter nuclear  weapons.  That  is  a  very 
funny  joke  except  when  I  think  of 
those  323,000  American  GI's  and 
310,000  dependents,  somehow  I  cannot 
muster  a  laugh.  But  it  is  a  joke  be- 
cause there  is  not  one  Senator  here  or 
one  defense  leader  who  believes  we  are 
going  to  increase  our  conventional 
forces  or  modernize  our  theater  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

Why?  Because  we  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  political  will  to  do 
either.  So  the  committee  brushes  aside 
this  dangerous  Soviet  superiority  in 
conventional  forces  and  suggests  that 
we  can  deal  with  it  later  by  expanding 
our  conventional  forces  and  moderniz- 
ing our  theater  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
not  going  to  happen,  and  no  one 
thinks  it  wiU. 

Ironically,  by  falsely  proclaiming  the 
success  of  the  INF  talks,  we  have  per- 
suaded Western  public  opinion  that,  in 
fact,  lower  defense  expenditures  can 
be  expected,  not  higher. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  post-INF 
period,  we  and  our  NATO  partners  will 
face  even  more  resistance  than  we  face 
today.  American  defense  budgets  in 
real  inflation  dollars  have  declined  4 


years  in  a  row.  I  think  it  is  down  to 
around  6  percent,  and  it  used  to  be  10 
percent  in  President  Kennedy's  term. 
We  and  our  NATO  partners  will  face 
even  more  resistance  to  defense  spend- 
ing after  this  treaty. 

(Mr.  SHE! .BY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  likelihood  of  defense  increases  ne- 
cessitated by  the  treaty  is  very  low.  As 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Admiral  Crowe,  noted,  the 
United  States  will  need  to  spend  more 
money  to  correct  weaknesses  in  con- 
ventional forces  in  NATO.  But  he  said, 
"I  also  believe  we  are  not  goii\g  to  do 
that." 

He  is  a  realist.  He  has  been  around 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  he  has 
been  around  Congress  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  read  the  political  signs.  He 
knows  there  is  not  going  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  on  NATO, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  by 
any  of  the  NATO  countries.  He  says 
this  treaty  metuis  that  we  wiU  have  to 
spend  more  on  conventional  forces, 
but  he  knows  that  is  not  going  to 
happen,  and  he  is  right. 

So,  was  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown,  when  asked  in  the  com- 
mittee about  the  probability  of  in- 
creases in  NATO  defense  spending:  "I 
would  assess  the  probability  as  low." 
Indeed,  it  is  very  low. 

He  said,  further: 

If  U.S.  defense  budgets  continue  to  drop 
by  a  couple  percent  a  year,  as  they  have,  the 
Europeans  will  have  lots  of  excuses  and  sig- 
nificant justification  for  not  increasing 
theirs  at  all. 

That  is  reason  No.  1.  The  treaty  will 
exacerbate  the  calamitous  disparity 
and  asymmetry  in  Europe  which 
favors  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  in- 
creasingly favors  the  Soviet  Union. 

Reason  No.  2  for  not  ratifying  this 
treaty:  Again,  it  is  a  military  reason.  I 
will  leave  the  politics  to  later,  because 
I  think  it  is  mostly  hogwash. 

The  treaty  will  heighten  the  risk  of 
general  nuclear  war.  Does  anybody 
care  about  that?  I  get  the  impression 
that  not  many  do.  But  I  believe  this  is 
demonstrable,  that  it  will  heighten  the 
danger  of  general  nuclear  war.  Indeed, 
the  committee  acknowledges  that  the 
elimination  of  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  missiles  will  leave  a  gap  in 
NATO's  flexible  response.  As  General 
Rogers  put  it: 

And  what  does  NATO  give  up  in  this 
treaty?  The  very  weapons  system  the  Sovi- 
ets fear  the  most,  the  Pershing  II,  which 
keeps  high  the  crediblUty  of  NATO's  deter- 
rence. 

So.  by  ratifying  this  treaty,  we  will 
open  a  gap  in  this  doctrine  of  flexible 
response,  and  we  wiU  open  a  large  gap 
in  the  arsenal  of  flexible  response. 
That  gap  in  the  arsenal  of  flexible  re- 
sponse will  increase  the  possibility 
that  war  in  Europe  would  leapfrog 
from  conventional  warfare  very  quick- 
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the  United  States  and  from  subma- 
rines at  sea?  How  could  they  respond 
otherwise? 

If  you  are  the  Soviet  command 
structure  and  you  see  ICBM's  rising  in 
numbers  off  the  continental  United 
States,  you  cannot  say,  "Well,  they  are 
just  firing  those  because  of  this  con- 
flict in  Eiu"ope."  You  cannot  take  that 
chance.  You  have  to  respond  in  kind. 

This  is  nutty.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
insanity  in  10  years  in  this  town,  but 
this  pushes  the  bounds  of  insanity  way 
out  beyond  where  they  were  before. 

The  increased  reliance  on  strategic 
weapons  forced  by  this  treaty  has  to 
be  its  worst  feature. 

So,  reason  No.  1  for  refusing  to  con- 
sent to  ratification  is  that  this  treaty 
will  exacerbate  the  dangerous  conven- 
tional force  imbalance  in  Europe 
which  is  growing  ever  more  disadvan- 
tageous to  us. 

Reason  No.  2  is  that  by  opening  a 
gap  in  the  doctrine  and  the  arsenal  of 
flexible  response  we  make  more  likely 
the  leapfrogging  of  warfare  in  Europe 
from  the  conventional  force  level,  to 
the  strategic,  to  an  all-out  exchange  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Reason  No.  3  to  defeat  this  treaty  is 
that  it  fails  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
threat  against  our  allies. 

If  we  are  going  to  buy  these  first  two 
situations,  if  we  are  willing  to  exacer- 
bate the  asymmetries  in  conventional 
forces  and  we  are  willing  to  increase 
the  likelihood  of  general  nuclear  war- 
fare, you  would  think  we  would  at 
least  get  the  diminution  of  an  in- 
creased nuclear  threat  against  our 
allies.  Does  that  happen?  No;  not  in 
the  slightest,  because  to  compensate 
for  the  vehicles  which  the  Soviets 
must  destroy  under  this  treaty, 
Moscow  will  target  other  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles  equally  swift,  equally  ac- 
curate, equally  lethal  against  NATO. 

That  is  not  an  observation  original 
to  this  Senator  or  to  the  conservatives 
who  are  in  the  majority  who  seem  to 
predominate  in  opposition  to  this 
treaty.  Defense  Secretary  Carlucci 
pointed  it  out  himself.  He  said  "It  is 
certainly  realistic"— not  possible— he 
said  "certainly  realistic  to  anticipate 
that  the  Soviets  might  retarget  some 
of  their  SS-25  missiles." 

And  there  are  other  options  the  So- 
viets have  for  retargeting  weapons  not 
covered  by  this  treaty  against  our 
allies.  Indeed,  the  Soviets,  as  is  known, 
have  already  redeployed  from  our  At- 
lantic Coast  to  European  waters 
yonfcee-class  submarines  covering  SS- 
N-6  missiles  which  are  now  retargeted 
against  NATO. 

So.  the  process  has  already  begun. 
Anticipating  the  destruction  of  the  ve- 
hicles which  she  is  required  to  destroy, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  already  retargeting 
other  weapons  not  covered  by  this 
treaty  against  the  very  same  targets  in 
Western  Europe. 


General  Rogers  stated  it  this  way: 
"For  NATO,  the  name  of  the  game  is 
to  deter.  What  the  Soviets  are  elimi- 
nating comprises  only  about  3  percent 
of  their  stockpile"— 3  percent—  "3  per- 
cent of  their  nuclear  warheads.  Nearly 
all  of  the  remaining  97  percent  can  be 
retargeted  onto  those  same  installa- 
tions in  NATO's  rear  area,  thereby 
keeping  the  risk  high  and  on  the  backs 
of  the  Western  European  people." 

So.  that  is  reason  No.  3. 

Just  to  review:  Reason  No.  1.  the 
treaty  exacerbates  the  conventional 
force  imbalance  which  is  growing 
worse. 

Reason  No.  2,  it  makes  more  likely 
general  nuclear  war  because  it  elimi- 
nates a  significant  part  of  the  doctrine 
and  the  arsenal  of  flexible  response 
which  makes  it  more  likely  that  war 
will  leapfrog  to  a  general  nuclear  ex- 
change. 

And  reason  No.  3  is  it  does  not  even 
reduce  the  intimidation  against  our 
allies.  They  are  already  being  retarget- 
ed by  other  warheads  equally  lethal, 
equally  intimidating,  such  that  there 
is  no  net  change  nor  will  there  be  in 
that  respect. 

Against  this  damning  testimony 
about  the  military  implications,  the 
national  security  implications  of  this 
treaty,  nonetheless  the  committee 
chose  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  give  its  consent  to 
ratification. 

However,  in  my  opinion,  had  the 
committee  stuck  to  its  business  and 
stuck  to  its  charter  and  based  its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  testimony  rela- 
tive to  the  military  effects  of  the 
treaty,  I  believe  that  members  would 
have  had  to  recommend  against  ratifi- 
cation. But  that  is  not  what  happened. 

Instead,  the  committee  departed 
from  its  charter  and  focused  on  the 
purported  political  ramifications  in 
Europe  were  the  treaty  to  fail  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  conunittee  then  recommends 
ratification  not  on  the  basis  of  mili- 
tary benefits  and  indeed  in  the  face  of 
the  military  disadvantages  which  arise 
out  of  this  treaty,  but  instead  based  its 
recommendation  on  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  refusal  to  ratify  this 
treaty  would  cause  political  problems 
in  Europe. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending form  over  substance. 

That  is  not  terribly  reassuring  when 
it  comes  to  national  security— form 
over  substance.  We  see  that  all  the 
time,  I  must  admit,  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  time  in  dealing  with  domestic 
issues.  PR  and  "feel-good"  politics  is 
all  too  common  around  here. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
higher  standard  at  least  in  the  area  of 
national  security,  and  if  not  for  our- 
selves but  what  about  for  the  323,000 
yoimg  people  and  their  310.000  de- 
pendents, children,  whom  we  are  plac- 


ing at  greater  risk  if  we  ratify  this 
treaty? 

There  are  plenty  of  grounds  to  chal- 
lenge this  conventional  wisdom.  Mr. 
President.  We  have  heard  aD  of  this 
nonsense  before.  It  is  like  an  echo.  It  is 
amazing,  is  it  not,  the  way  history  re- 
peats? I  suppose  that  is  because 
hiunan  nature  does  not  change.  It  just 
does  not  change.  The  players  change. 
The  props  change.  But  the  drama  is 
always  the  same  because  human 
nature  does  not  change. 

We  have  heard  all  of  this  before. 
Back  when  SALT  II  was  imder  consid- 
eration we  heard  the  very  same  kind 
of  poppycock,  and  let  us  remember 
SALT  II  was  not  ratified.  Let  us  re- 
member that  at  the  outset  while  we 
discuss  this.  But  in  the  consideration 
of  the  treaty  when  ratification  was 
under  debate,  we  heard  the  same  kind 
of  "the  sky  is  falling"  suggestions  and 
predictions  that  we  are  hearing  today. 

They  say  today  if  we  do  not  ratify 
this  treaty  even  though  it  stinks  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  even  though 
every,  not  every— that  is  an  exaggera- 
tion—but 30  of  38  defense  experts  tes- 
tified that  from  a  military  point  of 
view  it  is  disadvantageous  to  us  and  to 
NATO— we  are  stiU  hearing  this  balo- 
ney about  the  importance  of  political 
considerations,  and  it  is  baloney.  We 
have  heard  it  before. 

In  SALT  II  the  witnesses  at  that 
time  told  us  the  same  thing,  not  us— 
maybe  some  of  us  were  here— I  was 
not— but  told  the  Senate  the  same 
thing.  It  was  the  same  story,  the  same 
song. 

The  Secretary  of  State— Cyrus 
Vance  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
State— told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  rejection  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  would  have  a  poten- 
tially debilitating  effect  on  the  alli- 
ance. He  said.  "It  would  be  a  terribly 
severe  blow  to  NATO  and  members  of 
the  alliance  should  this  treaty  fail  of 
ratification.  They  have  made  this  clear 
in  statements  through  the  heads  of 
most  of  the  governments  of  the  NATO 
coiuitries." 

You  could  have  played  that  same 
line  over  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee a  month  ago  and  indeed  virtu- 
ally the  sahie  line  was  heard.  If  we  do 
not  ratify  this  treaty,  the  political 
ramifications  will  destroy  NATO. 

We  heard  it  then.  Was  it  true?  No. 
The  treaty  was  not  ratified.  Did 
NATO  self-destruct?  No.  It  remains 
stronger.  It  is  stronger  than  it  was  but. 
relative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  weaker 
because  the  Soviets  have  pushed 
ahead  so  far  and  so  fast  despite  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  smiles.  NATO  is  stronger, 
not  strong  enough,  precariously  weak 
relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
weaker  than  it  was  in  Secretary 
Vance's  time  in  office,  but  NATO  was 
stronger,  it  did  not  self-destmct.  He 

was  wrong.  That  prediction  was  non- 
sense. 


The  Secretary  of  State  said,  "If  we 
do  not  ratify  SALT  II  the  sky  will  fall, 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end."  He 
said,  "It  would  be  a  terribly  severe 
blow  to  NATO"— terribly  severe. 

It  was  not.  It  was  not  severe.  It  was 
not  even  serious. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Harold 
Brown,  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  when  SALT  II  was  pend- 
ing. "The  Europeans  do  believe  that  if 
SALT  fails  approval  it  greatly  in- 
creases the  probability  of  an  all-out 
arms  race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union."  "They"— mean- 
ing the  Europeans— "certainly  would 
examine  various  alternatives  to  the  al- 
liance—their own  nuclear  capability,  a 
separate  alliance,  neutrality.  I  am  sure 
all  of  those  would  be  raised  as  possi- 
bUities." 

Well,  those  are  pretty  serious  warn- 
ings, Mr.  President,  those  warnings 
which  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  laid  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  back  when  SALT 
II  was  pending.  The  same  song  we  are 
hearing  today.  He  was  suggesting  that 
if  SALT  II  were  not  ratified,  that  the 
NATO  countries  would  develop  their 
own  separate  nuclear  capability.  Have 
they  done  that?  No.  France  and  Eng- 
land have,  of  course,  but  that  predates 
the  SALT  II  controversy.  They  are 
still  reliant  upon  the  American  nucle- 
ar umbrella,  except  under  this  treaty 
they  are  going  to  be  reliant  upon  stra- 
tegic weapons  much  more  than  upon 
remaining  theater  weapons,  which  are 
mostly  junk. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  suggest- 
ed the  political  ramifications  of  the 
NATO  countries  were  so  severe  the 
NATO  nations  might  develop  their 
own  nuclear  forces.  Maybe.  Or  maybe 
set  up  some  kind  of  new  alliances,  he 
suggested,  or.  worst  of  all,  neutrality. 

Have  these  things  happened?  No. 
That  was  a  lot  of  hot  air.  He  was 
wrong. 

Despite  all  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  and  the  doomsaying  in  high 
places,  NATO  not  only  survived  in 
good  order  and  grew  stronger,  but,  ob- 
viously, successfully  deterred  attack 
over  the  years  since  then  and  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  the  concept  of  arms 
reduction  is  politically  popular  and  it 
is  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 
concept  is  as  politically  popular  in 
Europe  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  popular.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  current  of  paci- 
fism running  throughout  Europe. 

As  former  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  testified  just  recently, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  people  in 
Germany  favor  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. Well,  that  might  be  so.  but  it 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  coddle 
pacifism.  It  does  not  mean  we  should 
reflexively  endorse  the  politics  of  feel- 
ing good  at  the  expense  of  our  nation- 
al security  and  that  of  NATO  and  at 


personal  peril  to  otir  323.000  GI's  in 
Europe  who  have  less  than  a  7-day 
supply  of  ammunition  and  fuel. 

Now.  I  know  all  about  the  plans  to 
resupply  Europe  with  aircraft  and  sea- 
lifts.  That  is  a  disaster,  too.  I  intend  to 
axidress  that  in  a  separate  speech. 

So  let  no  one  take  any  comfort  in 
that,  because  that  is  just  as  bad  a  situ- 
ation, in  terms  of  shortfall,  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  shortfall  in  ammunition  in 
Europe. 

The  net  of  this  treaty  is  this:  The 
United  States  wUl  have  to  destroy. 
NATO  will  have  to  destroy  the  two 
types  of  missiles  best  suited  to  partial- 
ly offset  the  substantial  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  conventional  forces,  weapons 
which  are  best  suited  to  deter  in  the 
first  place  a  Soviet  attack  on  Europe— 
Pershing  II 's  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles.  We  wiU,  therefore,  be 
forced  to  rely  on  less  suitable  weapons, 
such  as  cruise  missiles  air-launched 
from  considerable  distances  and  weap- 
ons launched  from  penetrating  air- 
craft, however,  many  of  those  survive 
the  vast  and  sophisticated  Soviet 
system  of  air  defense. 

By  the  way,  those  very  same  aircraft 
on  which  we  will  be  Increasingly  de- 
pendent, those  penetrating  aircraft, 
are  intended  for  theater  roles,  are  in- 
tended for  combat  support.  We  do  not 
have  enough  of  them  to  begin  with 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed because  they  are  not  ade- 
quately protected  in  Europe.  What- 
ever are  left  will  have  two  jobs: 
combat  support  and  longer  range  thea- 
ter responsibilities,  weaving  their  way. 
if  possible,  through  Soviet  air  defense 
to  deliver  weapons  that  would  have 
been  delivered  far  more  swiftly  and  ac- 
curately and  reliably  and  dependably 
and  lethally  by  these  modem  weapons 
which  we  are  required  to  destroy. 

We  will  be  forced  to  rely  on  less  suit- 
able weapons,  such  as  cruise  missiles 
air  launched  from  considerable  dis- 
tances, weapons  launched  from  pene- 
trating aircraft,  provocative  weapons, 
launched  from  strategic  platforms  and 
on  new  battlefield  missiles  if- and  that 
Is  a  very  big  if— the  allies  can  agree  to 
produce  them  and  deploy  them,  which 
Is  highly  unlikely. 

Indeed,  the  opposite  is  true.  They 
want  to  get  rid  of  them  all  now.  and 
you  can  hardly  blame  them.  Because  if 
we  do  not  have  weapons  that  credibly 
deter  the  Soviets  by  threatening 
Soviet  soil  Itself,  then  you  can  hardly 
blame  the  Europeans,  the  Western  Eu- 
ropeans, for  not  wishing  the  war  to  be 
conducted  solely  upon  their  territory 
while  Soviet  territory  remains  safe. 

So  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to  de- 
stroy two  types  of  missiles  best  suited 
to  Soviet  conventional  forces'  superior- 
ity. We  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on 
less  suitable  and  more  provocative 
weapons  and  all  the  while  our  NATO 
allies  remain  just  as  fully  targeted  and 
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reversed  its  position  and  agreed  to  ban 
conventionally  armed  groiuid- 

launched  cruise  missiles — convention- 
ally armed  GLCM's  of  INF  range. 

Our  negotiators  now  dismiss  the 
need  for  GLMC's  in  Europe  but  the 
fact  is  that  NATO  was  on  the  verge  of 
establishing  a  need  for  such  weapons 
when  the  United  States  did  an  about 
face.  In  a  closed  hearing  the  commit- 
tee learned  that  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  of  Europe  was  in  fact  on 
the  verge  of  announcing  a  need  for 
GLCM's.  The  committee  was  told  that 
the  position  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe  was  overridden 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Ambassa- 
dor Jeane  Kirkpatrick  is  likewise  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  the  GLCM 
option,  saying:  "But  I  tell  you,  that  is 
my  greatest  concern,  concerning  weap- 
ons on  the  treaty." 

And  Dr.  Schlesinger  used  the  same 
phraseology,  he  said:  "The  ban  on  con- 
ventionally armed  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  is  my  gravest  reserva- 
tion about  this  INF  Treaty." 

Well,  grave  reservations  are  certain- 
ly in  order,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
treaty  throws  away  the  most  valuable 
{ind  the  most  promising  nonnuclear 
weapon  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  superiority  in  conventional 
weapons  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  arms  reduction  is  cer- 
tainly a  worthy  goal  but  in  this  case 
we  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
We  deployed  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  to  offset  the  massive  Soviet  su- 
periority in  conventional  forces.  There 
are  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  which 
no  longer  make  sense  and  they  ought 
to  be  removed.  But  before  we  remove 
those  very  weapons  that  are  the  most 
effective  weapons  to  today's  threat, 
the  most  effective,  the  best,  the  most 
well  suited,  designed  for  this  purpose- 
first  the  Soviet  conventional  superiori- 
ty must  be  eliminated  or  at  least  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  It  would  have 
made  more  sense  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  the  imbalance  in  con- 
ventional forces  before  dealing  with 
nuclear  weapons  deployed  to  offset 
that  imbalance. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  agrees.  Re- 
sponding to  the  chairman's  question 
about  whether  the  current  sequence  is 
not  proper,  she  said.  "I  wholehearted- 
ly agree  with  that  position.  Senator 
Nuira." 

She  meant  that  she  was  agreeing 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  dealt 
with  the  problem  first  and  the  symp- 
toms later,  so  to  speak. 

If  we  implement  the  INF  Treaty 
first  we  will  have  thrown  away  the  le- 
verage to  secure  reductions  in  conven- 
tional forces  and  these  reductions  wUl 
have  to  be  very  heavily  asjrmmetrical 
in  our  favor,  if  they  are  to  truly 
reduce  the  potential  for  conflict  in 
Europe. 

As  Dr.  Harold  Brown  noted,  "the 
Rand  study  says  conventional  arms  re- 


ductions would  have  to  be  unequal  and 
rather  deep,  and  they  would  have  to 
be  made  in  the  key  firepower  ele- 
ments, tanks  and  artillery." 

Mr.  President,  the  INF  Treaty  is  a 
fraud.  It  is  a  fraud.  It  is  a  dangerous 
fraud. 

The  treaty  will  not  reduce  the  dan- 
gers of  Soviet  superiority  in  conven- 
tional forces.  It  will  exacerbate  those 
dangers.  Conventional  balance  is  grow- 
ing worse  and  the  treaty  will  eliminate 
the  very  best  weapons  for  dealing  with 
that  danger.  Further,  by  eliminating 
Pershing  II  and  ground-launched  mls- 
sUes,  we  are  throwing  away  the  best 
bargaining  chips  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  root  cause  of  tensions  in  Europe, 
the  substantial  Soviet  superiority  in 
conventional  weapons. 

The  INF  Treaty  will  not  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  in  Europe.  It 
will  heighten  it,  by  creating  a  danger- 
ous gap  in  the  arsenal  of  flexible  re- 
sponse such  that  escalation  is  likely  to 
leapfrog  to  strategic  weapons.  And  nei- 
ther will  the  treaty  relieve  our  allies 
from  the  intimidation  of  being  target- 
ed by  the  Soviet  missiles,  because 
Moscow  is  already,  even  in  advance  of 
ratification,  is  already  targeting 
NATO  with  other  nuclear  weapons 
equally  deadly  and  equally  intimidat- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  this  treaty.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  rush  in  an  unseemly 
fashion  to  conclude  debate.  There  is 
much  that  needs  to  be  said. 

Senators  need  to  have  an  adequate 
opportunity;  should  not  be  rushed.  Of 
all  matters  before  the  Senate  this 
year,  let  us  not  be  rushed  in  this 
matter. 

This  political,  public-relations  dead- 
lines in  Moscow  be  damned.  Let  us 
serve  national  defense  first,  and  poli- 
tics later. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  to 
participate  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  solemn  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  us  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Our  advice  and  con- 
sent powers  with  respect  to  Presiden- 
tial treaties  with  foreign  nations  is 
always  of  the  very  highest  importance. 
It  is  especially  significant  when  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  involves  the  awe- 
some destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  intermediate  Nu- 
clear Force  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  deserves 
our  most  careful  attention.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  studied  as  best  I 
can  the  potential  effect  the  treaty 
would  have  on  our  NATO  defenses. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed   Services   Committee,   Senator 
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NxTNN,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
committee  for  the  fine  job  they  per- 
formed in  deliberating  and  reporting 
their  findings  in  this  field  to  the 
Senate. 

I  commend  and  thank  all  members 
of  our  committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  their  usual  accurate,  diligent  and 
effective  review  of  all  treaties  referred 
to  them.  The  consequences  are  great, 
and  we  need  the  frank  opinion  of 
those  of  our  Membership  who  have 
been  with  the  problem,  for  years.  And 
that  is  just  what  our  committee  mem- 
bership as  now  composed  provides. 

Their  fine  representation  and  splen- 
did efforts  are  appreciated  by  those  of 
us  who  have  a  chance  to  know  their 
work.  I  want  to  express  that  apprecia- 
tion now  for  my  part,  and  I  know  I  can 
speak,  for  the  rest  of  our  membership 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  here  a 
good  number  of  years,  and  have  seen  a 
tremendous  change.  I  am  trying  to 
make  some  calculations  for  memoran- 
dums later,  as  to  the  change  that  I 
have  witnessed  here  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  since  soon  after  World  War 
II. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal.  We 
have  overlooked  some  things.  I  find 
that  I  depend  on  some  of  the  men 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  regardless  of  what  administra- 
tion is  in  power.  I  have  listened  closely 
to  the  men  that  have  carried  the  re- 
sponsibility day  and  night  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  had 
to  deal  with  what  was  then  an  un- 
known problem.  We  did  not  know 
much  about  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
capacity  to  undermine  and  deceive  our 
adversaries.  This  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant things,  one  of  the  difficult  things 
that  has  happened  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  And  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  the  Senate 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  a  perfect  record  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  specialized  committees  have 
done  an  amazing  job  and  we  have  ben- 
efited from  that.  We  do  not  have  a 
clear,  certain  future  ahead  as  I  view  it. 
The  situation  is  hard  to  interpret.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  answer  we  have,  if 
any,  to  this  difficult  problem. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  dealing 
with  adversaries  and  potential  adver- 
saries who  are  people  of  uncertainty. 
We  are  dealing  with  potential  harm. 

This  is  a  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
that  haunts  all  of  us.  But,  I  think  we 
have  made  some  progress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  its  Defense 
Subcommittee,  I  have  supported  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense. In  that  position.  I  have  had  a 
growing  feeling  of  new  knowledge, 
strength,  and  capacity.  I  am  proud 
that  I  can  say  that  and  have  that 
spirit. 


I  have  also  reviewed  the  findings  of 
the  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Intelligence.  I  commend 
the  Senators  involved  in  preparing  the 
reports,  and  the  time  and  effort  they 
have  expended.  I  want  to  commend 
and  thank  the  numerous  staff  mem- 
bers over  the  years  who  have  worked 
hard,  day  and  night,  at  what  seemed 
at  times  to  be  a  fruitless  venture  into 
learning  more  about  the  problem. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrations who  have  struggled  with 
the  problem  of  nuclear  weapons,  re- 
gardless of  their  titles  or  party  mem- 
bership. We  have  had  some  splendid 
men  in  this  field,  and  we  now  have  Mr. 
Shultz,  who  I  think  brings  some  of  the 
finest  knowledge  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
human  mind  to  this  problem  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  an  answer. 

I  am  glad  to  commend  him  and 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  and 
continues  to  do. 

I  will  not  recount  the  provisions  of 
the  INF  Treaty.  That  has  been  done 
ably  here  on  this  floor  over  and  over 
by  other  Members.  They  have  already 
discussed  in  detail  the  fine  print  of 
that  agreement.  I  simply  wish  to  make 
a  few  general  remarks  regarding  my 
views  of  the  INF  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  one 
to  rush  to  consent  in  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  always  main- 
tained a  healthy  skepticism  of  the 
regime  in  power  in  Moscow  and  its 
willingness  to  abide  by  international 
conventions  and  treaties.  That  skepti- 
cism is  not  based  on  whim,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  based  on  many  years  of  my 
personal  observations  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  of  post-World  War  II 
Soviet  conduct. 

Let  me  hurriedly  say,  I  do  not  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union  totally  for 
what  they  have  done  or  said  or  failed 
to  do.  We  have  problems  that  are  very 
similar  to  theirs,  and  we  cannot  solve 
one  without  at  the  same  time  consider- 
ing and  perhaps  solving  the  other. 
This  will  not  work  by  chance.  No  plan 
in  this  field  of  weaponry  will  work  by 
chance. 

Far  too  often,  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  only  to  receive  allega- 
tions that  those  agreements  have  been 
violated.  My  point,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
government  must  be  subject  to  verifi- 
cation by  on-site  inspections. 

I  am  not  here  trying  to  condemn  any 
country.  That  is  not  the  way  to  find 
solutions  to  problems,  and  I  do  not 
come  here  just  to  condemn. 

In  my  opinion,  the  problem  with 
past  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  that  we  had  insufficent  ability  to 
verify  compliance.  The  unique 
strength  of  the  INF  Treaty  lies  in  its 
rigorous  regimen  of  verification. 
Through  a  series  of  on-site  inspection 
and    monitoring    rights,    the    United 


States  will  have  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine Soviet  compliance. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  For- 
eign Relations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Intelligence  Conunittees  regarding 
technical  problems  with  several  verifi- 
cation provisions  in  the  treaty.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  recent  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  clarified 
these  technical  verification  issues  and 
have  satisfied  the  concerns  expressed 
by  many  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
us  to  have  a  more  stable  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  weaponry  than  in  those  un- 
happy, uncertain  years  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction  hangs  over  our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  children.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  something  is  going  to 
happen  tomorrow  morning  before 
breakfast.  I  am  not  trying  to  create  a 
scare.  I  am  not  trying  to  just  make 
noise.  But,  I  feel  that  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  believe  the  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Force  Missile  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  small,  but  vitally  important,  first 
step  in  this  long  and  difficult  process. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prompted  to  come  here  and  make  this 
short  statement.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
this  field.  In  fact,  I  need  much  more 
knowledge.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  share  what  opinions  I  have.  I 
am  happy  there  is  more  hope  in  the 
future  in  the  area  of  nuclear  arms 
than  there  has  been  for  the  many 
years  that  I  have  been  here. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  this  field,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  INF 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  my  good  friend,  for  his  re- 
marks and  for  coming  over  here  and 
speaking  as  he  did.  I  wish  success  for 
all  of  his  ideas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much  and, 
again,  thaaik  him  for  the  work  he  has 
done  over  the  years  and  the  leadership 
offered  by  him  now  as  chairman  of  the 
highly  important  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  believe  he  is  achiev- 
ing results. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  begins  debate  on  the  INF 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  appropriate  to 
observe,  as  has  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  performance  of 
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Mr.  President.  I  would 
his  praise  for  the  chair- 
Armed  Services  Commit- 
the  senior  Senator 
Mr.  NuNN,  for  the  ex- 
jffort  he  has  made  in  ar- 
presiding  over  the  truly 
thorough  review  of  this 
the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
He  has  patiently  and 
lelved  into  details  of  what 
agreement.  He  has 
constructive  purpose.  He 
amounts  of  his  own 
pursuing   the   true 
true  meaning  of  what  we 
be  a  historic  accord.  He 
done  so  with  a  most  con- 
So  he  has  my  com- 
my  thanks, 
this  is  a  treaty  which 
evoked  strongly  opposing 
ago  my  friend  from 
Mr.  Humphrey,  took 
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fuUness  of  the  debate  I 
receive  that  response.  He 
criticism  of  the  treaty 
the  words  of  some,  made 
for  conventional  warfare, 
addressed  the  conven- 
between  NATO  and 
Pact.  He  has  expressed 
that  this  treaty  will  leave 
of  NATO  in  a  position 
more  vulnerable  to  con- 
than  with  the  present 
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moved  under  the  INF  agreement  as 
our  part  of  the  bargain  as  the  Soviets 
eliminate  SS-20's  and  other  members 
of  this  class  of  intermediate  nuclear 
force  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  we  will 
lose  some  military  advantage.  It  is  also 
true  that  we  have  sought  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  SS-20's  and  that  in  order 
to  achieve  it  we  offered  to  eliminate 
our  corresponding  weapons. 

It  is  certainly  arguable  whether  or 
not  this  treaty  is  militarily  significant 
because  it  is  true,  that  the  Soviets  can 
retarget  those  same  European  targets 
with  longer  range  weapons. 

It  is  also  true,  as  the  Joint  Chiefs 
have  responded  to  the  concerns  of  a 
brilliant  soldier.  General  Rogers,  that 
we  will  not  as  a  result  of  this  treaty 
have  a  denuclearized  Europe.  There 
will  remain  in  place  other  weapons 
that  provide  a  nuclear  deterrent.  We 
will  have  the  Lance;  we  will  have  the 
dual-capable  aircraft  having  the  capa- 
bility to  deliver  a  nuclear  response  in 
the  event  that  a  conventional  attack 
were  launched  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
But  it  is  clearly  true  that  we  are  giving 
up  a  significant  weapon  in  the  Per- 
shing II. 

This  agreement  represents  a  politi- 
cal victory  for  a  point  of  view  which 
the  West  has  long  espoused,  which  is 
that  we  are  v^illing  to  engage  in  re- 
sponsible arms  reduction.  It  is  perhaps 
more  important  symbolically  than  it  is 
in  real  terms.  It  is  more  a  political  ini- 
tiative than  a  military  one  in  terms  of 
whatever  advantages  may  accrue  to 
the  West.  And  as  we  have  heard  there 
are  many  who  hold  the  view  that  it  is 
not  advantageous  to  us. 

What  it  represents  is  the  effort,  the 
successful  effort,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  NATO  allies 
to  press  a  strategy  which  has  produced 
a  climate  which  without  question  was 
absolutely  essential  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty.  There  would  be  no 
treaty,  Mr.  President,  had  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  yielded  to 
the  importuning  of  those  who  coun- 
seled them  to  take  a  very  different 
course,  and  indeed  only  5  years  ago 
many  self-appointed  arms  control  ex- 
perts ridiculed  the  zero-zero  option  of- 
fered by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  being  unrealistic,  and  indeed 
many  charged  that  it  was  a  ploy.  They 
charged  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  fswjt,  with  a  thinly  veiled 
stonewalling  of  what  they  termed  seri- 
ous arms  control  negotiation. 

Well,  in  fact  and  in  time  it  is  clear 
that  the  deployment  of  the  groimd 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  the  Per- 
shing II's  on  European  soU  by  our 
NATO  allies  was  essential  in  order  to 
achieve  the  climate  which  produced 
this  treaty.  Whatever  you  may  think 
of  this  treaty,  it  is  obvious  there  would 
have  been  no  elimination  of  the  SS- 
20's  by  the  Soviet  Union  had  there  not 
been  present  the  threat  of  this  coun- 


terforce,  this  nuclear  deterrent  capa- 
bility of  striking  Soviet  targets, 
indeed,  on  Soviet  soil. 

Ms.  MIKUI£KI  assiuned  the  chair. 

Mr.  WILSON.  So  I  think  what  we 
have.  Madam  President,  is  a  situation 
in  which  General  Rogers  and  many 
other  critics  would  say  from  a  purely 
military  point  of  view  we  have  given 
up  that  capacity  to  deter  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  be- 
cause we  have  given  up  the  ability 
with  certain  of  our  weapons  within 
our  arsenal  to  reach  out  and  strike 
Soviet  targets  on  their  homeland,  and 
we  have  done  that  for  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  inadequate  advantage  po- 
litically. They  are  quite  right  in  point- 
ing out  the  historic  ambivalence  of  our 
European  allies.  They  at  one  and  the 
same  time  have  wanted  the  United 
States  to  be  more  forthcoming  on  the 
subject  of  arms  control  and  at  the 
same  time  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned that  they  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  naked  without  an  American  nu- 
clear imibrella  of  some  kind. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  this  is  in 
fact  the  wise  agreement  which  we  all 
hope  it  to  be.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  or  not  it  has  advanced  the 
cause  of  arms  control,  far  more  serious 
arms  control  than  that  which  is  under 
consideration  in  the  INF  Treaty,  the 
kind  of  arms  control.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  is  contemplated  in  the 
follow-on  talks  leading  to  strategic 
arms  reduction. 

But  what  is  clear  is  that  our  NATO 
allies  have  urged  the  signing  and  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the 
United  States.  What  is  true  is  that  it 
will  require  then  a  response  which 
they  have  not  yet  apparently  been 
prepared  to  make.  Critics  of  this 
treaty  are  correct  in  pointing  that 
there  is  a  very  limited  conventional  ca- 
pability on  the  part  of  NATO  to  with- 
stand a  Warsaw  Pact  conventional 
attack. 

They  are  right  to  point  that  out,  be- 
cause what  this  treaty  does  is  to  re- 
quire of  the  NATO  allies  that  they 
mature  in  terms  of  the  seriousness  of 
their  commitment  to  resist  a  conven- 
tional attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  They  must  do 
much  more  than  they  have  been  pre- 
pared to  do. 

They  are  right  to  be  concerned 
about  young  American  troops  sta- 
tioned on  European  soil  as  part  of  our 
commitment  to  the  NATO  alliance. 

They  are  right  to  challenge  the 
NATO  allies  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
purpose  with  which  they  will  defend 
themselves.  They  are  right  to  ask 
them  that,  because  they  are  right  to 
be  concerned  about  whether  or  not 
those  American  troops  stationed  on 
European  soU  will  be  fighting  against 
overwhelming  odds  because  our  Euro- 
pean allies  are  not  sufficiently  serious 
of  purpose  to  mount  the  conventional 


efforts  necessary  to  equalize  those 
odds  until  one  would  hope  we  can  at 
one  point  enter  an  agreement  that  will 
reduce  the  terrific  conventional  imbal- 
ance that  now  exists. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  it 
would  be  far  better  had  we  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  reduce  conven- 
tional weapons  and  done  away  with 
the  lopsided  Warsaw  Pact  advantage 
that  exists,  prior  to  entering  into  an 
agreement  of  this  kind  relating  to  the 
nuclear  deterrent  by  which  we  have 
sought  to  provide  an  equalizer  to  that 
Warsaw  Pact  strength.  But  the  facts 
are  what  they  are. 

Madam  President,  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  take  those  facts  and  to 
look  at  this  agreement,  to  look  at 
many  of  the  issues  that  were  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  consideration  by  the 
committees  of  jurisdiction,  because  it 
is  essential  that  before  we  vote  to 
ratify  this  treaty,  we  imderstand  how 
our  own  participation  in  the  process 
was  essential.  It  is  important  that  we 
do  so  not  simply  to  engage  in  an  exer- 
cise in  self -congratulation,  but  to  make 
clear  the  need  for  the  kind  of  role  that 
has  been  performed,  as  we  contem- 
plate any  future  arms  control  agree- 
ment and,  specifically,  as  we  contem- 
plate the  far  more  important  possibili- 
ty of  actual  strategic  arms  control  re- 
duction; because  this,  in  comparison  to 
the  proposed  strategic  arms  control 
agreement,  is  a  very  modest  achieve- 
ment. We  are  dealing  with  4  percent  of 
the  entire  inventory  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

Having  said  that,  to  be  fair  I  have  to 
point  out  that  there  is  an  important 
symbolic  significance,  and  it  goes 
beyond  mere  symbolism  in  the 
achievement  of  the  INF  Treaty.  This 
is  a  treaty  that  provides  for  the  first 
ever  onsite  verification  in  the  history 
of  arms  control.  The  verification  pro- 
cedures which  it  describes  are  the 
most  intrusive,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive in  the  history  of  arms  control. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  also  say  that 
it  must  not  be  considered  an  adequate 
precedent  for  the  START  talks,  be- 
cause in  fact  it  is  not  adequate  to  that 
purpose.  This  treaty  is  also  significant 
because  it  is,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  arms  control  agreements,  a 
successful  effort  to  eliminate  entirely 
offensive  weapons  and  not  simply 
manage  the  escalation  in  a  growing  in- 
ventory of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  treaty  actually  eliminates  an 
entire  class  of  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. That  is  a  principle  that  deserves 
attention  and  applause,  and  I  think  it 
should  become  a  hallmark  of  any 
future  arms  control  agreement.  One 
which  simply  purports  to  manage  the 
escalation  is  not  good  enough,  any 
more  than  a  freeze  was  not  good 
enough. 

Had  President  Reagan  listened  to 
those  who  counseled  that  we  engage  in 
a  freeze,  we  would  not  have  before  us 


today  a  treaty  that  will  bring  us  actual 
reduction  in  offensive  weapons. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  again,  that  he 
deserves  high  praise  for  his  firmness, 
his  perseverance,  in  pressing  for  that 
strategy,  without  which  we  would  not 
have  produced  the  climate,  without 
which  there  would  have  been  no  hope 
of  negotiating  this  treaty. 

Now  let  us  focus  on  the  work  done 
by  the  various  Senate  committees  in- 
volved in  the  review  of  the  INF 
Treaty.  I  think  that  work  merits  high 
praise  for  the  thoroughness,  for  the 
bipartisan  nature  of  the  review. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  reason  to  know,  having 
participated  in  other  such  efforts,  the 
work  of  these  committees  was  exem- 
plary, and  it  pointed  up  a  number  of 
issues  that  deserve  our  attention  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee included  in  its  report  that  the 
treaty  includes  the  elimination  of  con- 
ventional groimd-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles and  that  their  inclusion  may  very 
well  not  have  been  in  our  national  in- 
terests. That  is  a  conclusion  with 
which  I  quite  agree.  I  wish  it  had  not 
been  made  a  part  of  the  bargain. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  recommenda- 
tion, the  very  strong  recommendation, 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  the  administration  not  fore- 
close U.S.  options  to  preserve  conven- 
tional air-launched  cruise  missUes  and 
sea-laimched  cruise  missiles  in  a  subse- 
quent agreement  having  to  do  with 
strategic  arms. 

I  would  go  much  further  than  the 
recommendation.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  not  give  up  the  ca- 
pability that  presently  we  enjoy  of 
having  conventionally  armed  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  when  it  comes 
time  to  negotiate  a  strategic  arms  re- 
duction treaty. 

Second,  the  problem  of  so-called  fu- 
tures, having  to  do  with  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  of  intermedi- 
ate range,  is  also  a  problem  of  great 
significance.  It  is  clear  that  this  issue 
was  not  covered  effectively  in  the 
treaty  itself,  nor  was  there  satisfactory 
clarification  of  it  by  resort  to  the  ne- 
gotiating record.  It  has  required,  in 
effect,  subsequent  clarification,  if  not 
renegotiation. 

The  diplomatic  note  that  Secretary 
Shultz  brought  back  from  Geneva, 
signed  by  the  Soviets,  does  much  to  re- 
solve the  issue.  Nonetheless,  to  ensure 
that  there  is  the  kind  of  coordination, 
the  kind  of  consistency  and  compat- 
ibility between  domestic  and  interna- 
tional legal  obligations  that  is  essen- 
tial in  the  consideration  of  any  treaty, 
it  is  necessary  that  that  understanding 
be  further  acted  upon  as  a  category  3 
amendment  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, that  being  one  that  would  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  important  for  the  future. 


as  well  as  for  this  agreement,  that  we 
assure  compatibility  between  domestic 
and  international  legal  obligations,  a 
principle  which  one  would  hope  is  now 
firmly  embedded  in  the  thinking  of 
the  Senate.  But  that  may  not  be  the 
case  as  we  conclude  the  deliberations 
on  the  Biden  amendment.  We  will 
have  reason  to  revisit  that  issue.  What 
is  most  important  as  it  related  to  the 
so-called  futures  issue  as  was  made 
abundantly  clear  in  the  record  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
heEU-ings  is  that  the  INF  treatment  of 
the  so-called  futures  issue  be  under- 
stood to  apply  only  to  the  INF  Treaty 
and  that  it  not  be  viewed  as  precedent 
with  respect  to  START  nor  have  some 
retrospective  application. 

Third,  the  Intelligence  Committee 
concluded  that  while  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  adequately  moni- 
tor the  INF  Treaty,  it  can  do  so  only 
by  stressing  our  intelligence  collection 
assets.  For  that  reason,  I  fully  support 
the  efforts  by  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee in  conjunction  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  obtain  addition- 
al funds  for  new  collection  capabilities 
to  improve  our  ability  to  monitor  the 
INF  Treaty.  Such  intelligence  im- 
provements are  absolutely  essential  to 
ensure  that  we  have  adequate  assets  to 
monitor  Soviet  military  developments 
in  the  START  environment  as  well, 
and  again  that  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  the  treaty  immedi- 
ately before  us. 

Fourth,  since  onsite  provisions  for  a 
START  agreement  will  have  to  be  far 
more  comprehensive  and  will  inevita- 
bly be  far  more  complex,  we  should 
proceed  with  caution  before  signing 
any  treaty  on  limiting  strategic  arms 
until  we  determine  how  the  INF  onsite 
provisions  are  in  fact  working  or  fail- 
ing to  work.  Even  now,  we  are  engaged 
with  the  Soviets  in  serious  follow-on 
talks  regarding  inspection  rights  and 
obligations.  These  are  the  so-caUed 
nine  monitoring  problems  about  which 
the  public  has  been  reading  in  the 
newspapers.  We  have  entered  a  new 
monitoring  era  and  we  need  to  assure 
ourselves  that  we  are  going  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  gain  ex- 
perience that  is  required  before  we 
take  the  next  step  when  that  next  step 
is  one  of  such  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance. 

Fifth,  there  is  much  work  to  be  done 
on  ensuring  compliance  with  this 
treaty,  already  there  are  disturbing 
and  ominous  reports  of  suspect  Soviet 
cruise  missile  tests  that  may  well  be  a 
violation  of  the  INF  Treaty.  The 
treaty  is  not  yet  in  effect.  The  ques- 
tion arises  what  are  they  doing;  will 
they  continue  it?  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  calls  for 
the  development  and  deployment  of 
safeguard  defenses  by  NATO  to 
counter  any  Soviet  cheating  and 
thereby  to  reduce  the  incentives  for 
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F\irthermore,  I  wish  to  forcefully 
state  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  fur- 
ther reductions  in  theater  nuclear 
forces  can  be  sought  or  entertained 
luiless  and  until  tallcs  proceed  in 
achieving  a  reduced  balanced  conven- 
tional force  deployment  in  Europe. 
That  should  have  occurred  before  the 
INF  Treaty.  If  we  are  to  eliminate  any 
other  theater  weapons,  there  must 
first  occur  the  kind  of  confidence 
builder  that  can  came  only  from  the 
elimination  of  the  tremendous  imbal- 
ance that  does  exist  and  it  does  threat- 
en Western  Europe. 

These  are  not  just  reasonable  condi- 
tions. They  are  what  reason  dictates  as 
essential  conditions  for  a  climate  that 
will  present  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
say  that  when  this  INF  Treaty  is  rati- 
fied we  have  achieved  more  than 
simply  an  agreement.  It  is  necessary  if 
that  agreement  is  to  signify  that  there 
will  be  in  fact  a  better  climate  for 
peace  and  if,  we  are  in  fact  serious 
about  proceeding  to  the  next  step,  to  a 
START  agreement,  it  is  essential  that 
before  we  do  so  the  Soviets  under- 
stand very  clearly  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  in  the  future  ex- 
ercise the  same  role  that  we  have  with 
regard  to  the  INF  Treaty,  a  role  that 
the  Senate  has  not  exercised  in  every 
instance  in  the  past,  most  notably  not 
in  the  case  of  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty. 

It  is  essential  that  we  make  clear 
that  while  we  are  for  peace,  we  are  for 
a  realistic  peace,  one  that  offers  the 
genuine  promise  of  lasting.  We  are  not 
for  agreement  simply  for  the  sake  of 
agreement's  sake  in  an  election  year. 
This  is  simply  too  important. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  yield  the  floor.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  regret  very  much  indeed 
that  I  see  no  more  speakers  willing  to 
offer  their  remarks  or  amendments. 
For  that  reason,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, for  40  years  the  study  Founda- 
tion for  Peace  and  Security  in  Europe 
has  been  NATO's  evolving  policy  of 
nuclear  deterrence.  When  NATO  was 
created,  this  policy  sought  to  extend 
United  States'  strategic  nuclear  power 
with  its  protective  shield  to  the  Euro- 
pean theater.  As  Soviet  strategic  capa- 
bility eventually  matched  and  in  the 
case  of  some  weapons  surpassed  ours, 
new  requirements  emerged.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  change,  the  1970's  ush- 


ered in  NATO's  "flexible  response" 
and  the  restoration  of  the  credibility 
of  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation. 
With  the  deployment  of  medium  and 
short-range  missiles  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States'  strategic  nuclear  um- 
brella. NATO  was  in  a  strong  position 
to  discourage  Soviet  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional attack.  As  nuclear  deter- 
rence has  evolved,  one  fact  has  re- 
mained crystal  clear:  it  works;  the  So- 
viets and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  been 
kept  at  bay  and  peace  has  been  pre- 
served for  40  years. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  nuclear 
deterrence  has  not  been  a  static 
policy— it  has  been  dynamic.  And  with 
the  signing  of  the  INF  Treaty  on  De- 
cember 8,  this  policy  reached  a  new 
milestone. 

When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  began  its  hearings  on  the 
INF  agreement.  I  raised  several  issues 
which  I  thought  should  be  addressed 
before  I  reached  a  final  decision  re- 
garding my  support  of  the  treaty.  I 
would  like  to  review  both  the  ques- 
tions and  the  responses  which  I  con- 
sider full  and  satisfactory. 

At  the  outset,  my  principle  interest 
was  how  the  treaty  would  build  on  a 
record  of  relative  success:  Could  the 
treaty  build  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  40  years? 

I  believe  Secretary  Shultz  addressed 
this  concern  when  he  testified  that 
each  of  the  criteria  we  established  as 
imperative  to  the  sustenance  of  United 
States  and  allied  security  interests  was 
included  in  the  treaty's  terms.  He 
noted  that  the  treaty  protected  each 
of  the  following  interests:  First,  equal- 
ity of  rights  and  limits;  second,  limits 
on  Soviet  and  United  States  systems 
only;  third,  global  limits  so  there  is  no 
transfer  of  threat  from  Europe  to  Asia 
or  vice  versa:  fourth,  no  impact  on 
NATO's  conventional  defenses;  and 
fifth,  an  effective  verification. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  added 
to  and  expanded  upon  this  theme  that 
NATO  security  interests  and  the  mili- 
tary underpinnings  of  deterrence  are 
preserved  by  the  treaty.  For  example. 
Secretary  Carlucci  said: 

Deterrence  is  based  not  only  on  NATO's 
military  capability,  but  also  on  its  collective 
political  will.  The  INF  experience  demon- 
strated to  the  Soviets  that  our  nations  have 
the  political  resolve  to  make— and  stand 
by— the  tough  decisions  necessary  to  ensure 
our  security. 

Obviously.  Madam  President,  time 
will  be  the  best  judge  of  the  treaty's 
success  in  building  upon  a  record  of 
peace  in  Europe  and  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  a  majority  of  the  experts 
and  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee expressed  confidence  that  the 
treaty  bolstered  United  States  and 
NATO  security  and  political  and  inter- 
ests. I  believe  this  consensus  of  opin- 
ion is  just  cause  for  optimism  about 


the  future  of  deterrence  and  prospects 
for  nuclear  stability  and  peace. 

I  should  note,  my  optimism  is  tem- 
pered by  the  tough  issues  which  lie 
ahead  for  the  alliance  as  a  whole. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  and  some  of 
the  witnesses  expressed  concerns  that 
I  share  regarding  the  balance  of  con- 
ventional forces  as  well  as  moderniza- 
tion requirements.  There  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  urgent  need  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  stable  balance 
of  forces  in  Europe,  to  modernize  re- 
maining battlefield  and  theater  nucle- 
ar forces,  and  to  redress  some  of 
NATO's  serious  military  deficiencies. 
However,  these  issues  are  challenges, 
and  should  not  be  viewed  as  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way  of  treaty  ratifica- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  constructive  ex- 
perience of  consultation  and  decision- 
making that  has  characterized  the 
INF  process,  can  be  carried  forward  to 
meet  these  challenges.  Congress  can 
clearly  plan  a  role  in  assuring  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  agenda  through 
the  defense  authorization  process  and 
legislation  which  supports  these  re- 
quirements. 

In  addition  to  questions  about  the 
treaty's  impact  on  European  security 
and  the  strength  of  the  alliance,  as 
our  hearings  got  underway.  I  ex- 
pressed concern  that  a  number  of  spe- 
cific details  in  the  agreement  were  not 
fully  understood  or  required  further 
clarification  by  our  negotiators.  In 
January,  I  said  if  the  foundation  of 
the  treaty  was  weak,  and  details  not 
clear,  the  prospects  for  successful  im- 
plementation, monitoring,  and  compli- 
ance would  understandably  be  called 
into  doubt.  At  the  time,  the  most 
pressing  issue  was  the  reliability  of  the 
data  exchanged  between  the  two  par- 
ties. Subsequently,  other  questions 
needing  resolution  emerged,  including 
whether  the  agreement  banned  futur- 
istic weapons  and  the  scope  of  our  in- 
spection rights. 

Fortunately,  the  hearing  process  and 
careful  consultation  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  leader- 
ship produced  a  list  of  nine  mutual 
concerns  that  could  be  brought  to  the 
United  States-Soviet  negotiating 
forum  for  resolution.  In  his  report  this 
week  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services, 
and  Intelligence  Committees,  Secre- 
tary Shultz  said:  "We  have  resolved  aU 
nine  issues  to  our  satisfaction."  With- 
out this  assurance  that  the  Soviets  un- 
derstood their  obligations  under  the 
treaty,  I  doubt  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  have  been  able  to  sup- 
port this  treaty.  With  that  assurance, 
we  can  have  a  greater  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  our  interests  are  secure. 

Madam  President,  this  treaty  makes 
an  important  contribution  to  United 
States  and  NATO  interests.  The  un- 
precedented onsite  inspection  terms 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  eliminating  far  more  missiles 


than  the  United  States,  clearly  en- 
hance our  political  security  and  mili- 
tary strength. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Richard  Burt  re- 
cently noted  in  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Quarterly: 

Strength  is  a  necessary  component  of  U.S. 
national  security  policy  but  not  a  sufficient 
one.  Strength  must  be  married  to  strategy. 
U.S.  decisionmakers  must  have  both  a  clear 
understanding  of  U.S.  priorities  and  an  over- 
all plan  for  achieving  them. 

I  believe  the  INF  Agreement  is  an 
example  of  the  successful  marriage  of 
strength  and  strategy.  Eight  years  ago, 
difficult  decisions  were  made  by 
NATO  nations  to  deploy  intermediate 
range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 
United  States  and  allied  nations  were 
resolute  in  their  determination  to 
strengthen  their  military  posture  rela- 
tive to  recent  Soviet  SS-20  deploy- 
ments, simultaneous  with  an  attempt 
to  negotiate  meaningful  reductions  in 
the  overall  numbers  of  intermediate 
range  weapons. 

This  strategy,  known  as  the  "dual 
track  decision,"  was  based  on  a  view 
that  if  SS-20  deployments  were  left 
unmatched,  the  Soviets  might  believe 
they  could  intimidate  Europe  or,  more 
importantly,  Moscow  might  miscalcu- 
late the  risks  and  consequences  of  ag- 
gression. 

The  combination  of  military 
strength  and  resolute,  effective  imple- 
mentation of  strategy  has  yielded  the 
first  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons,  rather  than  a  limitation  on 
growth.  It  is  an  historical,  important 
milestone. 

I  began  my  conmients  by  asking 
whether  the  treaty  could  build  on  the 
40  years  of  peace  we  have  enjoyed  in 
Europe.  Let  me  conclude  by  noting 
after  months  of  hearings,  countless 
witnesses,  and  volumes  of  questions, 
testimony  and  answers,  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  treaty  terms 
and  reductions  are  key  achievements 
which  fortify  our  strategy  of  nuclear 
deterrence  and  preserve  our  military 
strength. 

Madam  President.  I  fully  intend  to 
support  the  treaty  and  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  as  well. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  as 
I  read  the  tea  leaves  and  listen  to  the 
statements  and  comments  of  people 
both  on  this  floor  and  to  the  press,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  set  to  suspend  judg- 
ment. With  the  INF  Treaty  before  it, 
it  is  the  patience  of  those  who  wish  to 
get  it  behind  them  that  is  being  tried, 
rather  than  the  merits  of  this  treaty. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  the 
Senate  undertook  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  debating  the  INF 
Treaty  on  the  floor.  In  the  opinion  of 


this  Senator,  this  responsibility  tran- 
scends the  political  process.  It  is 
rooted  closely  in  the  foundation  of  our 
Govenunent  of  over  200  years  ago. 
Senators  would  do  well  to  read  the 
passages  from  the  Federalist  Nos.  62 
and  63  that  describe  the  purpose  and 
constitution  of  the  Senate  and  why  it 
alone  was  chosen  as  the  legislative 
check  on  the  executive's  authority  to 
make  treaties. 

In  this  context,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  major- 
ity leader,  Senator  Byrd,  that  the 
Senate  was  not  conceived  to  be  an  "ef- 
ficient" organization.  The  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  Senate,  while  im- 
provable, should  never  allow  for  this 
body  to  entertain  law  and  treaties  so 
swiftly  that  the  minority  is  given  short 
shrift  and  the  majority  power  by  fiat. 
The  virtue  of  the  Senate,  should  be 
found  in  its  deliberateness.  Were  this 
imtrue.  what  would  distinguish  us 
from  the  executive  branch?  Indeed,  it 
is  when  the  Congress  in  general  and 
the  Senate  in  particular  seeks  to  emu- 
late or  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  that  we  do  the  most  harm  to 
our  own  prerogative  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  let  Senators 
know  that  we  should  not  be  playing, 
"beat  the  clock"  in  our  deliberations 
over  this  treaty.  I  suspect  there  are  a 
few  Senators  who  feel  as  I  do.  We 
have  important  matters  to  consider 
over  the  next  days.  We  cannot,  though 
some  leaders  tell  us  we  ought  to  feel 
rushed  by  the  artificial  deadline  of 
next  week's  summit.  Whether  or  not 
we  provide  our  advice  and  consent  to 
this  treaty— and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
eventually  will,  it  should  be  beside  the 
point  to  meet  a  deadline.  If  the  im- 
provement in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
so  delicate  and  so  temporal  that  it 
cannot  stand  a  week  or  two  wait  in  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  that  goes  in 
perpetuity,  then  it  is  obviously  illuso- 
ry. It  should  be  the  treaty  that  con- 
cerns us— not  the  new  relationship. 
New  relationships  have  risen,  and 
have  fallen  inexorably.  This  treaty 
purports  to  control  us  in  perpetuity. 

Fifty-two  times  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  have  leaders  in  the  West 
seen  a  new  horizon  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  all  52  new 
relationships  and  new  horizons,  none 
have  been  viewed  as  being  for  the 
worse.  It  teUs  one  something  about  a 
wholly  Utopian  view  of  the  forces  that 
surround  ourselves  in  a  world  in  which 
we  did  not  ask  to  be  confronted  by  a 
nation  bent  on  expanding  its  empire. 

No.  Madam  President,  the  treaty  is 
the  issue  before  us.  not  the  new  rela- 
tionship. As  I  said,  this  treaty  pur- 
ports to  control  us  in  perpetuity. 

More  important  for  the  Senate. 
Madam  President,  our  constitutional 
duties  are  limited  to  providing  advice 
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today  debating  the  INF  Treaty  not  be- 
cause of  a  new  trust  between  our 
nation  and  the  Soviet  Government, 
but  because  of  the  persistence  of  a 
fundamental  distrust.  An  arms  control 
treaty,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  is  an 
expression  of  distrust.  Were  it  other- 
wise, we  would  have  arms  control  trea- 
ties with  Britian.  with  Prance,  with 
Israel,  with  Mexico,  with  Canada,  with 
Japan,  and  all  the  nations  around  and 
about  the  world  who  trust  us. 

So  msJs.e  no  mistake  about  it,  this  is 
not  an  expression  of  some  new  and 
fundsunental  triist.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
if  we  trusted  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is, 
if  we  believed  that  the  goals  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  Soviet  Government  were 
consistent  with  our  own,  we  would 
scarcely  need  to  debate  this  treaty. 

The  proof  of  this.  Madam  President, 
can  be  found  in  our  relations  with  the 
other  democratic  states,  some  of 
whom  are  armed  with  the  same  weap- 
ons that  we  seek  to  limit  in  the  INF 
Treaty.  Again,  why  have  we  not  in- 
cluded them  in  the  negotiations?  Why 
must  we  seek  to  limit  only  Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons?  The  answer  is  clear. 
The  answer  is  simple.  Because  of  the 
fundamental  distrust  between  our 
countries  and  our  peoples.  And  only 
because  of  that  distrust. 

Does  it  not  follow  then  that  it  is  not 
the  deployed  weapons  that  we  seek  to 
limit— for  weapons  absent  ill  inten- 
tions do  not  threaten  us.  No,  Madam 
President,  we  seek  to  limit  or  constrain 
or  to  shape  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies,  whose  purposes 
we  have  judged  to  be  antithetical  to 
our  own.  whose  purposes  we  judge  are 
to  do  us  harm.  That  and  nothing  else 
is  the  limits  test  for  this  agreement. 
Madam  President,  and  not  whether 
this  is  the  beginning  of  an  unprece- 
dented change  in  the  nature  of  our  re- 
lations. No.  53.  Let  me  suggest  that  if 
we  are  ever  to  trust  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment as  we  do  the  governments  of  the 
great  democracies,  the  Soviets  must 
not  attend  first  to  their  own  disarma- 
ment, but  to  the  legitimate  and  God- 
given  aspirations  of  their  own  and 
their  captive  people.  It  is  on  the  field 
of  imperialist  expansion  and  human 
rights  that  we— the  leader  of  the  free 
world— must  judge  Soviet  intentions 
toward  us.  To  this  Senator's  judgment, 
that  field  has  not  changed  since  1917, 
and  remains  unlikely  to  change  in  the 
near  future.  And  it  is  to  those  inten- 
tions, and  the  implications  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  that  I  now  turn  my  attention. 

Let  me  talk  first  to  the  military  con- 
sequences of  the  INF  Treaty.  Some 
have  said  that  the  military  conse- 
quences of  this  are  irrelevant,  that  it 
merely  returns  us  to  a  situation  in 
which  we  once  found  ourselves.  Some 
have  suggested  that  they  are  signifi- 
cant. The  administration  suggests  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  will  violate  their  treaty  because 
it  is  so  easy  to  circimavent.  I  maintain 


that  there  are  serious,  unspoken,  un- 
considered military  consequences  to 
this  treaty. 

Discussions  of  military  matters  in 
this  country  have  acquired  an  aura  of 
unreality.  Jargon,  numbers,  and  de- 
tached attitudes  mislead  many  to 
think  that  strategy  is  a  game  without 
consequences,  except  possibly  for 
budgets.  Today,  I  am  here  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  our  votes  on  the  INF 
Treaty  are  not  part  of  a  game,  or  of 
political  theater.  My  point  is  that  this 
treaty  is  having  a  serious  influence,  a 
bad  influence,  on  the  military  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world.  This 
has  major  consequences  for  a  third  of 
a  million  American  military  personnel 
in  Europe,  and  it  means,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  the  end  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Europe  as  we  have  known 
that  relationship  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Anyone  who  thinks 
that  we  can  undergo  a  major  loss  of 
military  capability  without  paying  a 
serious  price  should  pause  to  reconsid- 
er. 

The  question  arises,  why  American 
INF  in  Europe?  Why  are  they  there  in 
the  first  place?  What  are  we  doing 
when  we  take  them  out? 

Defending  Europe  against  the  Red 
army  has  been  a  problem  for  the 
United  States  since  1945.  The  reason  is 
simple.  At  first,  Europe  was  not  able, 
and  later  it  proved  unwilling,  to  pro- 
vide for  itself  troops  and  armaments  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  defeat  a  possi- 
ble Soviet  invasion.  In  1951  NATO's 
defense  ministers  met  in  Lisbon  and 
pledged  to  provide  the  alliance  90  divi- 
sions on  the  inter-German  border.  It 
quickly  became  obvious  that  these 
were  not  forthcoming  and  the  pledge 
was  the  first  in  a  string  of  meaningless 
pledges. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
essentially  meaningless  commitments 
to  the  conventional  defense  of  Europe. 
In  1951  and  thereafter.  Europe,  one 
way  or  the  other,  has  relied  quite  fun- 
damentally on  American  nuclear 
weapons. 

Make  no  mistake:  American  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  the  glue  that  has 
held  NATO  together.  Even  since  the 
early  1960's,  that  glue  has  been  crack- 
ing. 

The  deployment  of  Pershing  II's  and 
cruise  missiles  was  a  militarily  margin- 
al attempt  to  patch  it  back  together. 
Without  even  this  equivalent  of  chew- 
ing gum  and  baling  twine.  NATO's  de- 
fenses will  now  be  tenuous  at  best.  Let 
me  explain. 

NATO's  military  forces  were  never 
built  or  deployed  to  fight.  We  all 
hoped  that  they  could  deter  a  Soviet 
and  Warsaw  Pact  force  that  was  obvi- 
ously designed  for  victory.  NATO 
forces  were  and  remain  strung  out 
along  the  border  in  layer-cake  fashion. 
Their  front  was  not  and  is  not  protect- 
ed by  nuclear  mine  fields,  as  is  the 


front  of  northeast  Turkey.  Their  rear 
has  not  had  and  does  not  have  massive 
reinforcements.  The  only  real  hope 
was.  and  remains,  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  afraid  to  smash  this  edifice 
for  fear  of  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
United  States,  since  during  the  1950's 
the  United  States  was  able  to  protect 
itself  while  striking  the  Soviet  Union 
at  will,  and  Europe  slept  soundly. 

Then,  the  1957  sputnik  signaled  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  deliver  nuclear 
wtu-heads  on  the  United  States,  and 
immediately  NATO  had  a  fimdamen- 
tal  problem.  Would  the  United  States 
go  to  war  for  Europe's  sake  and  thus 
endanger  itself? 

It  was  obvious  immediately  that 
words  alone  would  not  suffice.  That  is 
why.  as  the  1950's  ended,  just  as  soon 
as  America's  very  first  missiles,  the 
Thor  and  Jupiter,  came  off  the  assem- 
bly lines,  they  were  rushed  to  Europe: 
to  England,  to  Italy,  and  to  Turkey. 
This  assured  Europeans  and  Soviets 
alike  that  were  the  Soviet  Union  to 
start  war  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  struck  by  missiles  from 
Europe.  Incidentally,  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  use  their  then-scarce 
warheads  to  try  to  take  out  the  Ameri- 
can INF  forces,  rather  than  strike  the 
U.S.  By  1960-62.  all  seemed  to  be  well 
again.  But  then,  in  1963,  as  part  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
the  United  States  removed  its  INF 
missiles  from  Europe— a  greater  Soviet 
achievement  than  missiles  in  Cuba. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  the 
United  States  tried  to  patch  things  up. 
But  every  subsequent  patch  was 
weaker  than  the  previous  one.  In  1963, 
over  loud  objections  from  the  Europe- 
ans, Robert  McNamara  unilaterally 
sprang  the  military  doctrine  of  flexi- 
ble response  upon  NATO.  According  to 
it,  NATO  would  respond  in  kind  to 
every  level  of  aggression.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Soviets  invaded  in  one 
place  with  conventional  weapons, 
NATO  would  fight  them  there,  and 
nowhere  else,  with  conventional  weap- 
ons only.  If  the  Soviets  chose  to  use 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons,  so  would 
we,  and  so  on  up  the  ladder  of  escala- 
tion, step  by  step.  However.  NATO  re- 
served the  right  to  go  to  a  higher  rung 
if  it  were  defeated  on  a  lower  one.  This 
was  the  first  variant  of  the  less  than 
"brilliant"  military  doctrine  the 
United  States  used  in  Vietnam.  Natu- 
rally, the  Europeans  wanted  no  part  in 
it.  They  were  partially  reassured,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  in  the  1960's  the 
United  States  had  what  was  then 
called  "escjdation  dominance"— mean- 
ing that  while  NATO  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  conventional  weapons,  the 
United  States  had  a  significant  advan- 
tage in  battlefield  nuclear  weapons, 
and  an  even  greater  advantage  in 
intercontinental  weapons.  This  meant 
that  while  the  Europeans  could  not  be 
as  secure  as  in  the  past,  they  knew 
that  even  if  the  strategy  implied  the 


fighting  of  a  war  on  their  soil,  they 
were  probably  OK,  given  that  the 
overall  military  equation  gave  the  So- 
viets no  incentive  to  go  to  war  and  no 
lever  for  coercion. 

Today  is  a  different  story.  Today, 
our  problems  are  rooted  in  the  events 
of  the  decade  1965-75.  Quite  simply, 
the  Soviet  Union  reversed  the  military 
balance  as  regards  both  battlefield  and 
long-range  nuclear  weapons— while  at 
the  same  time  it  widened  its  advantage 
in  the  conventional  field.  Thus,  by  the 
mid-1970's  "flexible  response"  had 
become  a  hollow  term,  because  if 
NATO  and  the  United  States  were  to 
resist  a  Soviet  invasion,  our  choice 
would  be  to  lose  badly  on  the  conven- 
tional level,  or  lose  even  worse,  and 
with  worse  damage,  at  higher  levels. 
Nonetheless,  we  bowed  down  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  god  called  flexible  re- 
sponse, because  knowing  we  could  not 
use  nuclear  weapons  in  our  defense 
meant  confronting  the  world  that  con- 
fronted us. 

The  Soviets'  introduction  of  the  SS- 
20  was  dramatic,  but  it  was  overdrama- 
tized,  since  the  Soviet  Union  had  al- 
ready established  escalation  domi- 
nance over  the  United  States.  By  the 
late  1970's  the  Soviets  had  more  than 
enough  warheads  to  cover  their  tar- 
gets. 

NATO's  strategic  discussions  in  the 
late  1970's  deserve  to  be  remembered 
today.  There  was  a  consensus  that  the 
alliance's  military  posture  had  to  be 
much  improved.  But  whatever  inten- 
tions there  were  of  restoring  flexible 
response  to  its  original  status  vanished 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  United 
States,  responding  to  a  Communist- 
front  campaign,  would  not  deploy  the 
enhanced  radiation  warhead,  and  that, 
above  all,  the  United  States  would  sign 
a  SALT  II  treaty  under  which  it  would 
not  try  to  reverse  Soviet  superiority  in 
longer-range,  counterforce  warheads. 

How  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
principal  violation  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  now  becomes  enshrined  in  the 
language  of  the  INF  Treaty!  The  SS- 
25  was  considered  a  violation.  It  is  now 
specifically  authorized  and  allowed  in 
the  treaty  before  us.  So  the  violations 
of  the  treaty  before  become  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  to  follow. 

Under  the  circimistances,  after 
ceding  to  the  Soviet  Union  superiority 
in  long-range,  counterforce  warheads. 
NATO  is  left  with  but  one  option- 
that  was  to  try  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  however  disadvantageous  it 
might  be  for  NATO  to  go  up  the 
ladder  of  escalation  that  it  would  do  it. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  was  for  the 
United  States  to  reverse  the  Kennedy 
administration's  1963  decision,  and  to 
reintroduce  American  intermediate- 
range  missiles  into  Eiurope. 

The  decision  to  deploy  572  INF  war- 
heads in  Europe  was  not  an  attempt  to 
counter  2.000  SS-20  and  400  SS-4  war- 
heads. It  was  just  to  put  in  572  war- 


heads. Had  it  been  an  attempt  to 
counter  them,  it  would  have  been 
laughable  on  its  face.  Instead,  it  was  a 
last  stab  at  lending  some  deterrent 
credibility  to  a  military  arrangement 
that  had  become  untenable. 

Note  well  what  we  could  and  could 
not  have  done  with  our  INF.  Both  the 
Pershings  and  the  cruise  are  mobile, 
quick-reacting,  highly  accurate,  some 
with  short  time  of  flight,  and  can  be 
rapidly  retargeted.  It  also  means  they 
could  strike  the  rear  of  Soviet  forces 
quickly,  efficiently,  and  with  relatively 
little  collateral  damage.  Of  course  be- 
cause they  are  so  few,  our  INF  missiles 
would  surely  not  have  enabled  NATO 
to  defeat  an  all-out  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  over  EJurope.  But 
because  our  INF  missiles  are  so  obvi- 
ously weapons  that  any  defending 
army  would  be  very  likely  to  use.  they 
created  obvious  disturbances  to  Soviet 
military  plans.  So  much  so  that  the 
Soviets  went  through  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Now  they  are  rid  of 
them. 

And  they  create  a  new  balance. 

The  proponents  of  the  INF  treaty 
say— and  a  few  may  even  believe  it— 
that  it  is  a  good  deal  because  the 
United  States  gives  up  572  warheads 
while  the  Soviets  give  up  four  times, 
as  many.  But  this  simplistic  numerolo- 
gy ignores  two  facts.  First,  our  572 
warheads  were  the  one  and  only  credi- 
ble nuclear  link  in  the  chain  between 
the  European  battlefield  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  others  are  there? 
Nuclear-armed  fighter-bombers?  What 
are  their  chances  of  getting  through 
Soviet  air  defenses?  Perhaps  before  we 
are  done  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  explain  to  us 
what  these  chances  are.  I  personally 
doubt  he  would  put  friends  of  his  in 
the  cockpit.  How  about  American  sub- 
marines and  land-based  missiles  in  the 
United  States?  I  know  and  hear  that 
the  official  U.S.  line  is  still  that  stated 
by  President  Kennedy:  "We  will 
defend  your  cities  with  our  cities."  But 
perhaps  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
explain  to  the  public  just  how  that 
would  work  given  the  military  balance 
of  1988?  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  tell  us.  I  hope,  in  case  of  a  Soviet 
invasion  of  Europe,  what  would  United 
States  strategic  forces  shoot  at? 

A  fundamental  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  would  U.S.  strategic  forces 
shoot  at? 

How  many  warheads?  Where?  And 
what  would  the  Soviet  Union  do  then? 
Why  would  it  make  sense  for  us  to  ac- 
tually do  it?  And  if  it  would  not  make 
sense  to  do  it,  then  why  should  anyone 
believe  the  threat?  Therein  is  our 
problem.  And  if  no  one  believes  the 
threat,  why  are  we  removing  from 
Europe  something  that  the  Soviet 
Union  really  does  believe  would  be 
used?  Perhaps  our  military  establish- 
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military  structure  of  Europe,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  based,  the  struc- 
ture of  those  bases  is  anything  but 
positively  beautiful  sitting  ducks  for 
Soviet  missilery.  They  are  too  small, 
too  confined,  too  densely  settled, 
whether  air  bases,  military  bases,  tank 
depots,  what  have  you. 

And  furthermore,  the  air  arm  which 
is  supposed  to  be  that  thing  which 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  reestablish 
deterrence  are  located  at  a  handful  of 
bases  where  specific  types  of  aircraft 
are  bunched  by  their  type  and  role. 
Surveillance  aircraft  are  at  one  base, 
close-range  aircraft  at  another,  fight- 
ers at  several  others.  It  leaves  a  Soviet 
military  plaimer  but  one  simple  prob- 
lem to  solve:  Which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant to  take  out  first? 

Who  will  argue  that  that  is  not  the 
case?  Who  will  argue? 

The  problem  is  this  question  will  not 
arise.  No  one  is  really  serious  about 
conventional  weapons  in  1988  for  the 
same  reason  that  no  one  has  been  seri- 
ous about  conventional  weapons  since 
1951.  They  are  prohibitively  expen- 
sive, both  in  terms  of  money  and  man- 
power; and  in  the  end.  a  good  small 
NATO  conventional  army  will  be  de- 
feated by  a  good.  big.  heavy  nuclear 
Soviet  Army. 

If  an  official  testimonial  be  needed 
for  all  of  this— and  I  hope  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee might  hear  this— note,  please, 
that  the  last,  the  last  NATO  ministeri- 
al meeting,  January  of  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve, asked  NATO  headquarters  to 
come  up  with  a  draft  comprehensive 
plan  for  NATO's  military  posture 
after  the  INF  Treaty  by  December  of 
this  year. 

Who  is  comfortable  with  that  kind 
of  leadership  from  the  West?  Why  is 
the  ministerial  asking  NATO  head- 
quarters to  come  up  with  a  plan  at  the 
end  of  this  year  to  confront  a  post-INF 
Europe?  Good  Lord,  do  we  as  citizens 
not  have  the  right  to  expect  our  own 
leader  would  think  of  that  before  the 
treaty? 

It  seems  beyond  the  repertoire  ca- 
pacity of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to  be- 
lieve that  even  our  leaders  did  not  rec- 
ognize how  ironic  it  was  that  a  minis- 
terial would  be  asking  that  out  loud 
and  in  public.  The  truth  of  it  all  is  we 
do  not  know  what  post-INF  Europe  is 
going  to  look  like  because  nobody  has 
thought  about  what  post-INF  Europe 
will  look  like,  not  the  Europeans,  not 
Secretary  Shultz.  not  Admiral  Crowe. 
Nobody  does  because,  if  they  did.  the 
answer  would  have  been  forthcoming. 

I  was  in  Europe,  in  England.  Prance, 
and  Bnissels  in  January  of  this  year 
and  sat  with  NATO  military  leaders 
and  said  to  them: 

I  am  the  fairy  godmother  today.  I  can 
grant  your  wish  tomorrow.  Tell  me  what 
you  would  like  the  conventional  force  bal- 
ance to  look  like.  Just  tell  me,  so  that  at 
least  we  now  have  a  target  as  to  where  we 


might  go  and  what  we  might  have  to  con- 
front and  what  the  problem  is  that  we  see. 

Not  in  Brussels,  not  in  Paris,  not  in 
England,  and  not  in  the  United  States 
is  there  yet  an  answer  to  that.  But 
they  tell  us  to  hurry,  the  DIF  Treaty 
is  troubling  the  climate  of  the  summit. 

Common  sense  shouts,  it  absolutely 
shouts,  that  the  INF  Treaty  should  be 
considered  acceptable  only  if  it  fits 
within  a  comprehensive  NATO  mili- 
tary plan.  But  that  is  not  how  we  are 
doing  things  in  negotiating  treaties 
first  and  asking  questions  about  their 
military  effect  later.  No,  sadly,  today 
we  do  the  treaty  first  and  then  plan  on 
how  to  live  with  it.  And  perhaps  some- 
one will  show  me  how  it  is  wrong  to 
call  this  irresponsible. 

The  Secretary  of  State  appears  to 
believe  that  you  can  throw  a  rock  in  a 
still  pond  and  cause  no  ripples.  It  ap- 
pears more  than  passingly  obvious 
that  the  fundamental  objective  of 
arms  control  in  the  United  States  is 
political,  not  strategic;  is  political,  not 
military;  is  designed  to  satisfy  our 
needs,  not  redress  balances  that  have 
been  designed.  confronted.  and 
thought  worthy  of  discussing,  debat- 
ing, and  fighting  over. 

I  would  not  even  know  how  to  go 
about  trying  to  amend  this  treaty  to 
address  that  balance  because  NATO 
does  not  know  how  to  go  about  ad- 
dressing that  balance.  And  therein  I 
arrive  the  political  consequences  of 
the  INF  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  the 
Senate  for  history  lessons,  but  it 
seems  that  history  is  lost  even  on 
those  who  legislated  through  it.  It 
seems  that  we  have  forgotten  what  it 
was  we  set  out  to  do  over  the  course  of 
a  series  of  events,  responding  only  to 
political  needs,  sometimes  self-gener- 
ated, more  often  accidentally  trig- 
gered. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks.  I  have  spoken 
about  various  aspects  of  this  treaty 
and  how  awkwardly  some  of  it  is  draft- 
ed, how  unfairly  some  of  it  is  con- 
ceived, and  how  shallowly  some  of  it 
has  been  pursued.  These  range  from  a 
lack  of  precision  that  simply  allows 
the  Soviet  Union  to  substitute  better 
weapons  for  the  ones  it  promises  to 
remove;  to  the  inadequacy  of  a  verifi- 
cation regime  that  will  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  retain  whatever  weapons  it 
chooses  to  retain;  to  the  total  absence 
of  U.S.  commitment  to  Soviet  compli- 
ance that  allows  the  Soviet  Union  to 
flaimt  current  treaties  as  we  negotiate 
new  ones,  to  the  disastrous  effect  the 
treaty  will  have  on  the  military  situa- 
tion in  Europe. 

So  I  would  now  like  to  focus  on  the 
political  effects  of  the  treaty. 

First,  fundamentally  and  foremost, 
the  political  effect  of  this  treaty  is  at 
home.  It  was,  in  fact,  I*resident 
Reagan  who  told  us,  told  the  Nation, 
told  Europe  that  he  would  not  bring 


us  a  treaty  until  the  Soviets  were  in 
compliance  with  existing  treaty  obliga- 
tions. The  week  before  Gorbachev  ar- 
rived with  the  still  unnegotiated  INF 
Treaty,  the  F»resident  released  a  list  of 
Soviet  violations  of  arms  control  trea- 
ties and  asked  us  to  hiury  and  em- 
brace the  new  treaty. 

What  are  the  Soviets  to  think  about 
the  seriousness  with  which  we  ap- 
proach treaties?  Does  not  this  request 
in  effect  give  them  license  to  continue 
to  violate  treaties? 

Oh.  it  gives  the  Senate  a  wonderful 
chance  to  stand  on  the  floor  and  pon- 
tificate about  how  treaties  are  being 
violated.  But  whovever  seeks  to  do 
anything  but  control  even  further  the 
flexibility  and  the  response  of  our  own 
Nation  when  that  takes  place? 

So  the  President  and  the  leadership 
on  my  side  and  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  are  asking  us  to  do  two 
things.  We.  at  one  time,  are  being 
asked  to  ratify  and  give  our  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  this  treaty 
and.  at  the  same  time,  make  no  mis- 
take, give  our  advice  and  consent  to 
past  Soviet  behavior  and.  therefore,  li- 
cense it  in  the  future. 

Will  anyone  in  here  explain  to  me 
why  that  is  not  the  case?  How  can  we 
say  that  we  trust  you  now  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  a  new  treaty  with  far 
graver  consequences  when  you  are  in 
violation  of  treaties  with  less  grave 
consequences?  Is  that  what  President 
Reagan  wants  us  to  do?  Apparently. 

In  my  judgment,  the  overall  political 
effect  of  the  whole  treaty  is  far  worse 
than  the  ill-effect  of  all  its  flawed  as- 
pects put  together. 

In  a  nutshall.  the  INF  Treaty  is  the 
lastest  in  a  series  of  United  States  ac- 
tions that  have  more  and  more  under- 
mined the  post-war  political  order  of 
Europe.  In  the  wake  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  it  may  well  be  impossible  to 
stop  the  progressive  collapse  of  that 
order. 

Over  the  past  25  years  our  relations 
with  Europe,  especially  with  Germany, 
have  changed  for  the  worse.  Today,  on 
many  issues  of  consequence.  Europe, 
led  by  Germany,  tends  to  work  against 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  war  in  Central  America. 
Who  should  win  it?  The  German  for- 
eign minister  is  working  to  help  the 
Sandinistas  win  it.  There  is  a  struggle 
in  the  Middle  East,  between  Israel  and 
the  PLO.  The  German  foreign  minis- 
ter is  on  the  side  of  the  PLO. 

When  Poland  tried  to  shake  off  the 
Soviet  yoke,  Mr.  Gemsher  was  on  the 
Soviet  side. 

Official  U.S.  policy  is  that  the 
United  States  must  acquire  the  best 
antimissile  defense  we  can  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  German  foreign  minister 
was  working  to  keep  this  from  happen- 
ing. 

Indeed,  in  any  given  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  German  foreign  policy  is 


likelier  than  not  to  be  on  the  Soviet 
side  and  against  us.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, Germany  is  now  transferring 
about  2  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  various 
ways.  And  that  figure  is  on  the  way  up 
as  German  politicians  race  to  Moscow 
for  the  Soviet  leaders'  favor. 

And  why  is  this  happening?  It  is 
worthwhile  to  recall  why  we  paid  for 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  set  up  NATO  in 
the  first  place.  Above  all.  we  want  to 
keep  the  Soviet  Union  from  using 
against  us  the  resources  of  Europe  in 
general  and  Germany  in  particular. 
Recall  why  Europe  in  general  and 
Germany  in  particular  were  eager  to 
take  part  in  this  American-sponsored 
post-war  order.  Above  all,  they  wanted 
America's  nuclear  protection  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  the  protec- 
tion we  delivered  was  absolute,  so.  too. 
was  Europe's  solidarity  with  us.  But. 
as  the  military  balance  shifted  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  1960's. 
Europe  began  to  hedge  its  bets  and 
now  Germany's  bettors  are  nishing  to 
Moscow.  And  why  not? 

A  nation  can  expect  good  friends 
only  when  it  has  military  superiority. 
The  United  States  sees  that  time  and 
time  and  time  again  around  the  world 
and  yet  refuses  to  believe  it.  in  some 
kind  of  uptopian  view  that  our  power 
really  means  nothing  in  this  world. 

As  the  military  balance  continues  to 
shift  against  us.  as  a  result  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  what  political  results  can  we 
expect  other  than  that  Europe,  led  by 
Germany,  will  move  to  accommodate 
the  Soviet  Union? 

And  when  our  Secretary  of  State 
and  our  Ambassador  to  Germany  sided 
with  the  German  left  against  the  sit- 
ting government  on  the  Issue  of 
German  P-l's.  all  need  to  remain 
hitched  to  the  Western  wagon  simply 
vanished  and  a  downward  spiral 
began. 

The  first  effect  of  the  INF  Treaty  is 
surely  that  it  will  be  Impossible  as  a 
matter  of  practical  politics  for  either 
Europe  or  the  United  States  to  fill  any 
of  the  military  holes  that  the  INF 
Treaty  has  blown  in  our  military  pos- 
ture. 

Military  forces  are  credible  deter- 
rents only  when  they  are  obviously  de- 
signed and  built  to  fight  and  to  win 
wars.  But  they  can  be  so  designed  and 
built  only  if  one  decides  that  a  given 
war  is  possible  an  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  fight  it. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Military  forces 
are  credible  deterrents  only  when  they 
are  obviously  designed  and  built  to 
fight  and  to  win  wars.  But  they  can  be 
so  designed  and  built  only  If  one  de- 
cides that  a  given  war  is  possible  if 
that  were  to  happen  It  would  be  worth- 
while to  fight  it. 

The  logic  of  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment, however.  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  partner  in  a  peace  process 


rather  than  the  enemy  in  a  possible 
war.  I  hear  Senators  in  here  saying 
that  this  treaty  is  one  step  closer  to 
peace. 

Now  with  whom,  to  hell,  are  we  at 
war?  We  are  at  peace;  we  have  been  at 
peace;  and  we  will  remain  at  peace  if 
and  only  if  we  are  able  to  maintain  a 
deterrent  that  is  credible  and  the  abili- 
ty to  fight  a  war  that  we  think  could 
happen  and  hoped  to  design  our  weap- 
ons to  win.  And  now  that  Is  gone. 

Our  President  says  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  a  partner  interested  in 
peace  and  not  an  enemy  preparing  for 
conquest  or  intimidation.  Our  Presi- 
dent says  this  and  every  leader  in 
Eiu-ope  has  helped  him  to  raise  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  credibility  with  European 
voters.  Nevertheless,  while  we  have 
been  helping  to  raise  the  Soviet 
Union's  political  stock,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  European  leftist  parties 
have  redoubled  their  charges  that  the 
United  States  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
danger  of  war. 

Given  this  Imbalance  of  political  ef- 
forts it  is  more  than  natural,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, it  is  essential  that  the  Germans 
and  other  Europeans,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  now  believe  that  they  have  less 
to  fear  from  the  Soviet  Union  than 
from  the  United  States. 

This  political  imbalance  is  beginning 
to  have  an  effect  on  American  public 
opinion  as  well.  Is  it,  therefore,  even 
conceivable  that  European  parlia- 
ments, or  the  United  States  Congress, 
win  agree  to  provide  new  large-scale 
military  Improvements  designed  to  be 
at  least  as  disturbing  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  Pershing  II's  and  other 
United  States  missiles  have  been?  The 
political  logic  that  produced  the  INF 
Treaty  categorically  says  no. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  have  a  different 
understanding  of  this  political  logic 
and  where  it  might  lead,  I  wish  they 
would  explain  it  and  tell  us  the  rest. 

My  understanding  of  this  logic  is 
that  it  leads  inexorably  to  a  downward 
spiral  of  American  allied  military 
power  and  of  an  ever  greater  accom- 
modation to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  spiral 
that  becomes  harder  and  harder  to 
stop  and  that  takes  us  where  just 
about  none  of  us  wants  to  go. 

Very  few  of  us  want  a  START  agree- 
ment that  wUl  increase  the  ratio  of 
Soviet  fighting  warheads  to  American 
strategic  targets;  but  few  of  us  are 
willing  to  say  so  because  it  is  incongru- 
ous to  talk  in  terms  of  the  logic  of  war 
when  we  are  patting  each  other  on  the 
back  for  supposedly  stepping  onto  the 
path  of  peace. 

That  is  why  we  will  be  Induced  to 
swallow  any  number  of  events  that  we 
know  put  our  country  In  danger.  Per- 
haps we  win  find  the  military  logic  so 
politically  embarrassing  that  we  will 
even  just  stop  thinking  about  it. 
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about  it.  The  denuclearization  of  Ger- 
many would  mean  the  departure  of 
United  States  troops  from  that  coim- 
try. 

What  then  would  happen  if  United 
States  troops  left  Germany  under 
these  circumstances?  Under  another 
set  of  circumstances,  one  could  reason- 
ably have  hoped  that  Europe  would 
pull  itself  together  into  a  serious  mili- 
tary force  with  a  stock  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  match  and  deter  the  Sovi- 
ets. But  a  United  States  withdrawal 
from  a  Germany  that  had  already  de- 
cided to  denuclearize  itself  would  be 
too  late  to  produce  such  a  result.  Ger- 
many would  have  made  its  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  France  and  perhaps 
Britain,  try  as  they  might,  have  nei- 
ther the  material  nor  the  political 
means  to  right  quickly  a  Eurostrategic 
balance  that  has  been  tilting  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  so  many  years  with 
the  consent  of  the  United  States. 
Where  would  the  United  States  troops 
withdrawn  from  Germany  go?  Would 
Prance  and  Britain,  or  Italy  want 
them?  Would  we  want  them  there? 
That  would  depend  on  whether  we 
could  give  them  nuclear  armament 
with  which  they  could  strike  the  rear 
of  advancing  Soviet  troops.  In  other 
words,  if  we  wanted  to  keep  them  in 
Europe,  we  would  have  to  reequip 
them  with  the  weapons  we  decided  to 
take  from  them  when  we  ratified  the 
INF  Treaty.  Otherwise,  they  would 
come  home  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
would  follow  Germany  into  accommo- 
dation. But  if  we  can  now  foresee  that 
we  will  have  to  restore  them  the 
moment  we  want  military  credibility, 
why  are  we  rushing  to  take  these  vital 
weapons  from  our  troops  now? 

The  answer  is  the  political  engine. 

One  might  object  to  what  I  have 
been  saying  by  the  truism  that  trains 
of  political  logic  do  not  necessarily  run 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  That  is 
true.  Something  could  intervene  to 
stop  or  throw  this  train  in  reverse.  But 
if  that  is  more  than  a  purely  theoreti- 
cal possibility,  perhaps  someone  will 
tell  me  what  that  reversing  event  is 
likely  to  be  in  this  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  see  the  fac- 
tors that  are  actually  driving  this  train 
of  political  logic  to  a  tragic  end.  Look 
at  them  carefully,  because  we  Ameri- 
cans are  responsible  for  many  of  them, 
and  we  are  about  to  become  responsi- 
ble for  another  one. 

I  hope  that  some  here  remember  the 
political  fights  that  took  place  all  over 
Europe  between  1979  and  1984.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  our  INF 
missiles  should  be  deployed  was  only 
the  occasion  of  the  fights.  The  root 
cause,  however,  was  that  two  very  dif- 
ferent political  tribes— the  European 
socialist  parties  and  new  left  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  political  center  and 
right  on  the  other  were  slugging  it  out 
for  control  of  Europe.  It  is  essential  to 
realize  that  the  differences  between 


these  two  sets  of  opponents  in  the 
1980's  are  much  bigger  than  they  had 
been  in  previous  years. 

Those  of  us  who  got  to  know  Euro- 
pean socialism  in  the  days  of  Hugh 
Gritskeel  and  Kurt  Schumacher  will 
not  recognize  today's  European  social- 
ists, led  by  people  like  Neil  Kinnock 
and  Oskar  Lafontaine.  Since  the  late 
1960's,  luider  the  influence  of  events 
such  as  the  Berlin  wall  and  the  Helsin- 
ki accords,  as  well  as  under  the  lash  of 
new  left  groups  such  as  the  Greene, 
European  socialist  parties  have  rea- 
dopted  marxism,  and  have  acquired  a 
hard,  pro-Soviet  and  anti-American 
edge.  In  1974-84  the  battle  over  de- 
ployment of  INF  was  fought  out  as  a 
battle  between  opposing  visions  of 
good  and  evil,  not  strength  and  weak- 
ness. It  was  much  rougher  than  any- 
thing in  Europe  since  1945.  On  one 
side  was  the  vision  of  a  Europe  denu- 
clearized, aligned  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Third  World,  and  with 
its  economy  much  more  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  vision  of  a  Europe 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons,  doing 
whatever  was  necessary  to  defend 
itself,  including  SDI.  This  Europe 
would  be  aligned  with  the  United 
States  around  the  world  and  would 
remain  socially  what  it  has  been.  This 
side  claimed  that  a  basic  enmity  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  communism 
would  be  a  central  fact  of  life  and  that 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  essential  for 
living  in  such  a  world.  The  other  side 
said  this  was  crazy,  and  that  the  path 
to  safety  lay  in  getting  rid  of  both  nu- 
clear weapons  and  of  the  notion  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  an  enemy. 

Every  European  country  had  at  least 
one  election  during  this  period,  and 
without  exception,  the  pro-American, 
promissile  deployment  side  won  big. 
Their  political  credit  was  confirmed 
and  grew.  By  1986,  the  wind  was  in 
their  sails,  and  the  future  seemed 
theirs.  Observers  spoke  of  a  coming 
generation  of  exile  for  the  left. 

And  then  the  Americans  dropped 
the  other  shoe,  at  Reykjavik,  and  by 
welcoming  Gorbachev  in  triumph  in 
Washington  to  sign  the  INF  Treaty, 
and  by  semipublicly  riding  roughshod 
over  Germany's  wishes  to  retain  the 
Pershin  lA's.  Suddenly,  the  United 
States  had  validated  every  point  that 
the  far  left  had  made  in  the  political 
wars  of  1979-84.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
not  the  enemy,  nuclear  weapons  were. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  good,  and  we 
should  be  nicer  to  it.  The  Pershings 
and  Cruises  were  bad,  and  would  have 
to  go. 

Almost  overnight,  the  center-right 
politicians,  from  Margaret  Thatcher 
to  Helmut  Kohl,  to  Jacques  Chirac, 
and  even  Francois  Mitterrand  who 
had  been  speaking  well  of  the  missiles 
and  ill  of  the  Soviets,  ceased  looking 
like  wise  men  and  began  looking  like 


obstacles  to  a  United  States-Soviet  un- 
derstanding about  peace.  Not  only 
were  they  discredited,  but  so  was 
much  of  their  agenda.  They  scrambled 
to  claim  that  they  had  been  on  the 
side  of  a  negotiated  double-zero  solu- 
tion all  along,  and  they  vied  to  say 
nice  things  about  Gorbachev.  But  no 
one  missed  the  point  that  they  were 
singing  someone  else's  song. 

Almost  overnight,  the  far  left  politi- 
cans  who  had  been  rejected  for  speak- 
ing ill  of  the  missiles  and  speaking 
well  of  the  Soviet  Union  looked  like 
men  who  had  been  correct  all  along. 
Their  entire  agenda  was  accredited. 
The  wind  was  in  their  sails.  Having 
zeroed  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  with 
ranges  between  500  and  5.500  kilome- 
ters, they  committed  themselves  to  ze- 
roing the  remaining  nuclear  weapons. 
the  ones  whose  ranges  are  so  short 
that  they  would  land  on  Germany. 
The  INF  fight  had  been  tough.  This 
one  would  be  easy. 

In  January  1988.  Erich  Honecker. 
the  East  German  dictator,  wrote  to 
Chancellor  Kohl  proposing  negotia- 
tions to  denuclearize  Germany.  Kohl 
and  his  Christian  Democratic  Party 
did  not  have  it  in  them  to  reject  the 
very  notion  of  such  negotiations.  It 
was  left  to  the  Christian  Democratic 
floor  leader  in  the  Bundestag.  Alfred 
Dregger.  to  admit  that  the  third  zero 
was  on  the  agenda.  I  ask  the  Senate,  I 
ask  the  Nation,  I  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  anybody  else  who  comes  to 
listen.  How  can  this  fight  possibly 
come  out?  How  can  any  German,  once 
he  has  agreed  that  the  Pershing  II's 
and  cruise  missiles  were  a  bad  thing, 
now  argue  that  nuclear  weapons  that 
can  only  explode  on  Germany  are  a 
good  thing?  Even  if  they  were  inclined 
to  do  so  by  pressiu"e  from  the  United 
States,  any  such  politician  would  have 
to  consider  that  the  United  States 
might  do  to  them  in  this  instance 
what  it  did  regarding  INF— that  is, 
switch  sides  and  leave  them  holding 
indefensible  positions.  Besides,  with 
the  United  States  on  record  with  so 
much  antinuclear  rhetoric,  no  German 
politician  would  stake  his  career  on  a 
campaign  in  favor  of  short-range  nu- 
clear weapons.  Besides,  even  if  a 
German  politician  were  to  throw  cau- 
tion to  the  winds  and  try  to  oppose 
denuclearization  in  an  election  cam- 
paign conducted  after  the  ratification 
of  the  INF  Treaty,  he  would  lose. 
Signing  the  INF  Treaty  has  already  al- 
tered the  German  political  landscape. 
Ratification  will  change  it  some  more. 
We  may  already  be  past  the  political 
point  of  no  return  in  Germany.  Such, 
if  we  ratify  INF,  we  surely  will  be. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  train  of 
political  logic  set  In  motion  by  the  INF 
Treaty  has  a  powerful  engine.  Unfor- 
tunately, voting  for  ratification,  no 
matter  what  the  argimients  in  favor  of 
this  agreement,  is  stoking  that  engine. 


History  will  hold  us  responsible  for 
the  events  that  all  of  this  will  bring, 
because  on  a  few  days  in  May  the 
Senate  suspended  judgment  in  pursuit 
of  peace— when  we  are  not  at  war— in 
pursuit  of  security  when  we  already 
had  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  amendments  to  the 
treaty  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Amendment  No.  2106 

In  Article  VI.  paragraph  2  of  the  Treaty, 
strike  "which  is  outwardly  similar  to,  but 
not  interchangeable  with"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'which  is  either  outwardly  similar 
to,  or  interchangeable  with". 

Executive  Amendment  No.  2107 
In  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  insert  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  1  there- 
of the  following: 

";  provided,  further,  that  the  Parties  agree 
that  vehicular  launchers  subject  to  elimina- 
tion under  this  Treaty  shall  be  rendered  en- 
tirely inoperable  both  as  launchers  and  ve- 
hicles by  cutting  such  vehicular  launchers 
in  halves.". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  at  some  point  this 
afternoon  an  opportunity  to  think 
carefully  about  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  from  the  treaty  to  the  Resolu- 
tion of  Ratification,  and  also  I  would 
like  to  have  some  understanding  as  to 
what  agreements  have  been  reached 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  D'Amato  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  understand  that  there  have 
been  good  speeches  and  that  there  are 
two  other  Senators  who  are  slated  to 
speak  on  the  treaty  within  the  next 
short  while.  I  would  suggest  that 
around  4  o'clock  today,  or  thereabouts, 
perhaps    we    ought    to    have    a    live 


quorum  and  have  Senators  come  over 
and  let  us  have  discussion  as  to  where 
we  are  on  the  treaty  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  can  get  from  the  treaty  to 
the  Resolution  of  Ratification.  So  if 
our  cloakrooms  would  announce  to  our 
respective  colleagues  that  we  expect 
during  the  afternoon  to  put  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  It  would  be 
well  If  Senators  came  over,  we  would 
have  a  little  airing  as  to  where  we  are. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  and  man- 
agers of  the  bill— Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  others 
who  have  been  marshaling  the  speak- 
ers and  trying  to  get  them  to  come  to 
the  floor.  I  also  compliment  those  who 
have  come  to  the  floor  and  spoken. 
But  they  are  also  going  to  make 
speeches  later.  I  know  how  it  is.  I 
sometimes  like  to  make  a  speech  now 
and  one  later.  If  we  can  get  agreement 
to  move  from  the  treaty  to  the  Resolu- 
tion of  Ratification,  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  speeches  by  Republicans,  there  Is 
no  one  here  to  speak  now,  so  I  hope 
they  will  head  in  this  direction,  be- 
cause we  would  like  people  to  speak 
before  we  move  to  the  Resolution  of 
Ratification. 

As  the  majority  leader  pointed  out, 
you  can  make  the  same  speech  on  the 
Resolution  of  Ratification  that  is 
before  us,  so  it  is  not  critical  that 
people  speak  right  now.  But  it  is  im- 
portant, in  my  view,  that  we  do  more 
to  the  Resolution  of  Ratification. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  amendments 
to  the  text  of  the  treaty.  I  think  I  indi- 
cated earlier  today  that  there  might 
be  four  amendments.  I  am  now  advised 
that  two  of  the  four  indicated  they 
would  not  offer  amendments.  Hopeful- 
ly, the  other  two  will  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  In  any  event,  if  they  do 
intend  to  offer  amendments,  I  hope 
they  do  that  today,  because  we  have 
had  good  discussion.  There  has  been 
hardly  any  time  lost.  There  could  be 
speeches  made  by  those  who  support 
arid  those  who  oppose  the  treaty. 

I  think  that  4  o'clock,  as  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  suggested,  would  be  a 
good  time  to  come  together  to  see 
where  we  are.  At  that  time,  I  will 
again  contact  Senator  D'Amato  to  see 
where  they  are  on  the  amendment  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators  who  will  not  be  able  to  be 
around  in  the  early  evening,  between  7 
and  10  o'clock.  So  if  any  Senators  wish 
to  speak  during  that  period,  the 
Senate  will  stay  in  session.  If  there  are 
none  this  evening,  the  Senate  will  go 
out  at  7  o'clock. 

I  repeat  that  for  any  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  later  than  that,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session,  if  they  so 
wish. 
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Th  ere 


tion  of  missiles,  launchers,  and  the  re- 
lated support  structures  and  facilities. 

We  also  include  unprecedented  in- 
spection and  verification  provisions.  In 
fact,  it  is  rather  ironic  that  the  verifi- 
cation provisions  themselves  tilted 
people,  some  people,  from  an  objection 
to  the  treaty  because  of  lack  of  verifi- 
cation, their  concern  about  placing  too 
much  trust  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as 
the  treaty  negotiations  went  on  and  on 
and  on  those  very  same  people  sudden- 
ly were  objecting  to  the  treaty  for 
quite  a  different  reason. 

Now  it  was  too  intrusive;  verification 
was  too  complete;  we  simply  could  not 
afford  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  in- 
spect and  to  visit  some  of  our  most 
secret  facilities  that  the  verification 
procedures  would  call  for.  Interesting. 

The  only  thing  they  did  not  change 
was  their  opposition  to  the  treaty 
which  remains  total,  absolute  and 
imder  no  circumstances  are  we  likely 
to  bring  some  of  those  objectors 
aboard  for  any  kind  of  an  arms  control 

But  let  us  look  more  specifically  at 
just  what  it  is  we  are  doing.  The  treaty 
provides  for  elimination  of  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  nuclear  missiles 
held  by  each  side.  And  the  missiles  to 
be  eliminated  are  the  shortest  range 
missiles.  Clearly,  in  the  overall  scheme 
of  things,  the  agreement  represents  a 
solid,  if  modest,  achievement. 

However,  throughout  the  delibera- 
tions in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  in  other  committees 
and  in  the  debate  so  far  on  the  floor 
there  has  been,  in  my  view,  a  disturb- 
ing tendency  among  some  Senators  to 
characterize  the  treaty  unfairly.  For 
some,  the  treaty  apparently  would 
result  in  apocalyptic  military  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  and  our 
allies. 

And  to  say,  this,  of  course,  in  the 
light  of  the  testimony  we  received 
from  one  after  another  of  our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  and  in  the  information  we 
received  from  their  coimterparts 
throughout  Europe,  to  say  that  it 
would  have  apocalyptic  military  conse- 
quences means  tliat  we  have  had  a 
steady  stream  of  misleading,  false  tes- 
timony from  the  very  military  leaders 
we  depend  upon,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true. 

For  others,  the  treaty  is  fatally 
flawed  because  it  does  not  address  as- 
pects of  the  superpower  relationship 
unrelated  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  focus  on  what  is  in  front  of  us. 
not  to  try  to  bring  in  as  we  are  so  wont 
to  do  in  this  Senate  all  of  the  unrelat- 
ed, nongermane  kinds  of  elements  that 
are  not  strictly  on  point  when  it  comes 
to  this  treaty. 

The  treaty  does  not  pretend  to  be 
that  ambitious.  It  has  been  clear  from 
the  time  negotiations  began  on  this 
treaty  that  the  category  of  weapons 
addressed  in  the  negotiations  was  far 


too  small  to  have  anything  approach- 
ing overwhelming  military  signifi- 
cance. And  that  message  has  been  re- 
inforced time  and  time  and  time  again 
during  Senate  hearings  on  the  INF 
Treaty.  A  broad  array  of  our  top  mili- 
tary planners  and  strategic  theorists 
have  testified  that  the  treaty  wiU  have 
only  a  small  impact  on  the  overall  nu- 
clear balance  despite  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  is  militarily  advantageous  to 
the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  treaty  was 
never  intended  as  a  vehicle  to  resolve 
all  the  differences  we  have  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  redress  all  the  im- 
balances between  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  NATO.  It  has  never  been  billed  as 
anything  more  or  less  than  precisely 
that  which  it  purports  to  provide  for: 
The  elimination  of  the  intermediate 
range  and  shorter  range  missiles  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  Europe  and  in  portions  of 
Asia. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  there  Is  simply 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  burden  this  treaty  with  pro- 
visions that  it  was  never  intended  to 
carry.  This  treaty  was  never  intended 
to  address  conventional  military  forces 
in  any  way  and  should  not  now  be 
asked  to  carry  the  burden  of  what  is 
properly  the  subject  of  separate,  and 
in  this  case  multilateral,  not  bilateral 
negotiations.  This  treaty  was  never  in- 
tended to  resolve  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  hujnan  rights  issues  and 
should  not  now  be  asked  to  carry  that 
burden  either. 

Moreover,  this  treaty  should  not  be 
asked  to  carry  the  burden  of  amend- 
ments or  other  provisions  which  are 
no  more  than  thinly  veiled  attempts  to 
delay  its  ratification.  The  treaty,  for 
example,  will  not  result  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous nuclear  materials  stockpile 
gap  that  this  Senate  should  be  con- 
cerned about. 

This  treaty  has  received  unprece- 
dented review  and  consideration  by 
the  Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Select  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees. We  have  reviewed  the  negotiat- 
ing record  in  detail.  We  have  had 
doubly  and  triply  redundant  testimony 
from  authoritative  administration  wit- 
nesses. It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
no  treaty  of  the  United  States  has 
been  subject  to  such  exacting  scrutiny. 

So,  another  concern  I  have  is  the  ap- 
parent desire  somehow  and  someway 
of  Senators  to  make  certain  that  there 
are  some  Senate  fingerprints  on  this 
treaty  or  on  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion just  simply  to  show  that  we  are 
serious  and  that  we  have  analyzed  the 
treaty  and  that  in  doing  so  somehow 
we  have  to  add  to  it  or  amend  its  pro- 
visions. 

We  have  no  need  to  be  defensive 
about  the  Senate's  role  in  evaluating 
and  passing  judgment  on  this  treaty. 


We  have  not  failed  if  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  we  ratify  the  treaty  as  it  is 
now  written.  We  do  not  need  to  condi- 
tion our  advice  and  consent  for  exam- 
ple, on  Soviet  agreement  to  interpreta- 
tions to  which  they  already  have  for- 
mally subscribed  in  a  document  every 
bit  as  binding  as  the  treaty  itself. 

We  will  simply  puzzle  those  not  only 
from  the  Soviet  Union  but  from 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  wondering 
what  it  is  we  are  attempting  to  do 
after  receiving  the  kindness  and  assur- 
ances in  formal  documents  that  we 
felt  were  necessary  then  to  show  our 
mistrust  or  whatever  other  sentiment 
it  is  we  are  trying  to  display  by  asking 
once  again  that  those  very  same  provi- 
sions be  added  to  this  treaty. 

We  do  not  need  to  restate  constitu- 
tional law  or  principles  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  Senate  and 
the  President  in  making  and  interpret- 
ing treaties.  We  all  agree  the  very  es- 
sence of  treatymaklng  and  of  Senate 
ratification  of  all  treaties  is  that  the 
shared  interpretation  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  treaty 
agreement  constitutes  the  basis  of  our 
legal  obligations  as  a  Nation.  To  the 
extent  that  future  events  or  circum- 
stances cast  into  ambiguous  light  pro- 
visions which  now  are  crystal  clear, 
those  ambiguities  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. We  simply  can  neither  foresee 
now  nor  solve  now  all  potential  future 
problems  which  might  arise  under  this 
treaty.  We  should  not  burden  the 
treaty  with  attempts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  treaty  is 
sound.  It  will  allow  us  to  accomplish  a 
limited  objective  in  a  way  that  pro- 
vides us  with  unprecedented  means  to 
make  certain  that  our  interests  are 
protected.  There  simply  is  no  need  to 
make  any  modifications  to  the  text  of 
the  treaty  or  to  add  any  conditions  to 
our  advice  and  consent  during  consid- 
eration of  this  agreement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  It  embodies  in  principle 
the  phrase  that  the  President  is  so 
fond  of  and  which  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  apparently  is  now  tired  of 
hearing:  Trust,  but  verify.  We  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  people  to  the 
extent  we  treat  this  treaty  as  some- 
thing more,  or  less,  than  what  it  is:  A 
single  step  back  from  the  nuclear  prec- 
ipice. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  have  before  us  the  INF  Treaty 
that  has  been  before  the  Senate  now 
for  a  little  over  4  months.  It  has  gone 


through  exhaustive  hearings  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  the  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee and  is  now  prepared  to  be  debated, 
amended  or  not  amended,  and  ap- 
proved for  ratification  for  the  United 
States  so  the  President  and  the  Gener- 
al Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
can  finally  wrap  up  this  treaty  and 
begin  its  implementation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  extunined  this 
treaty  and  listened  to  the  testimony 
that  we  had  over  these  months,  I  be- 
lieve that  what  has  driven  events,  for 
me  and  perhaps  a  lot  of  others,  is 
what  has  become  known  as  the  Kissin- 
ger-Kirkpatrick  view. 

The  Kissinger-Kirkpatrick  view  of 
the  INF  Treaty,  in  its  briefest  form,  is 
that  the  treaty  is  a  mistake,  but  it 
would  be  a  greater  mistake  for  the 
Senate  not  to  ratify  it.  That  is  the  Kis- 
singer-Kirkpatrick approach  to  this 
INF  Treaty.  I  believe  that  many  in 
this  Senate  will  be  supporting  the 
treaty  and  voting  for  it  along  those 
lines. 

It  is  somewhat,  I  suppose,  premature 
fatalism  to  argue  that  "Well,  it  is  a 
mistake,  but  it  would  be  a  greater  mis- 
take not  to  ratify  or  improve  the 
treaty  because  of  what  it  would  do  to 
Europe."  Yet,  that  is  the  reason  that 
we  now  find  ourselves  saying,  "Well, 
let  us  just  get  on  with  it.  Wrap  it  up. 
Send  it  on  back  down  to  the  President. 
Get  this  over  with." 

There  are  still  a  couple  outstanding 
issues.  One  is  the  interpretation  issue. 
I  think  we  have  to  finally  wrap  up  the 
futures  issue  amd  figure  out  what  the 
record  is  going  to  reflect  on  the  diplo- 
matic notes  of  exchange  and  deter- 
mine what  we  view  to  be  a  nonweapon 
delivery  system.  I  believe  Senator  Rol- 
lings has  an  important  amendment 
dealing  with  the  conventional  cruise 
missiles.  And  there  will  be  some  other 
sense  of  the  Senate  Resolutions  and 
some  reservations  that  will  be  debated. 
We  might  get  into  NATO  policy  and 
amendments  on  where  we  ought  to  go 
from  here.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
there  are  only  a  few  major  outstand- 
ing issues. 

But  the  thinking  now  is  just  to  get 
the  treaty's  approval  over  with.  And 
we  will  get  it  over  with  because  our  ra- 
tionale is  the  Kissinger-Kirkpatrick 
doctrine,  which  is  a  somewhat  fatalis- 
tic approach  to  this  treaty;  that  is 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  go  through  and  figiire 
out  how  did  we  get  here  and  what  did 
we  get?  What  are  some  of  the  good 
things  of  the  treaty?  What  are  some  of 
the  problems?  What  are  some  of  the 
challenges  that  we  are  going  to  have? 
And  to  try  to  lay  these  out  as  best  as 
we  can. 

The  first  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves is  how  did  we  get  here?  How  did 
we  get  to  this  position  of  having  the 


INF  Treaty  before  the  U.S.  Senate? 
Well,  I  can  say.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
key  point  of  reference  would  be  1979. 1 
think  1979  is  the  point  when  the 
United  States  and  NATO  first  publi- 
cally  confronted  the  Soviets'  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-20's  by  tying  NATO's 
deployment  of  P-II's  and  GLCM's  to 
arms  control  efforts  to  reduce  INF 
missiles  on  both  sides  to  the  lowest 
possible  level.  And  we  began  what  was 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  dual 
track  approach:  We  would  begin  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  to  get 
rid  of  the  SS-20's,  but  if  in  fact  they 
did  not  limit  the  SS-20's  we  would  in 
fact  go  ahead  and  deploy. 

And  what  happened  basically,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  stated  a  number  of 
times,  is  that  the  Soviets  called  our 
bluff.  There  was  some  discussion  as 
far  back  as  1977.  in  the  former  admin- 
istration, that  perhaps  we  could  pro- 
vide the  nuclear  deterrent  by  just 
adding  a  few  more  submarines.  But  it 
was  rejected  at  the  time,  by  Chancel- 
lor Schmidt  of  Germany,  and  other 
NATO  leaders.  They  said,  no.  they  did 
not  want  to  have  that  sea-based  deter- 
rent; that  they  really  wanted  to  have 
those  missiles  on  the  land  because 
that  showed  alliance  cohesiveness.  So 
the  sea  option  was  rejected. 

As  we  look  at  the  1979  reference 
point  we  begin  to  trace  the  emergence 
of  the  so-called  zero-zero  option, 
which  was  not  formally  put  into  place 
until  1981.  We  went  through  a  lot  of 
difficult  times.  We  went  through  a  lot 
of  protests,  we  had  a  lot  of  marches, 
there  was  political  consemation  and 
political  uncertainty  whether  we 
would  go  forward  with  this. 

The  Soviets  walked  out  of  the  talks 
and  eventually  came  back  and  accept- 
ed what  we  proposed  in  1981.  It 
showed  that  when  we  have  resolve  and 
decide  to  stick  with  our  position  we 
sometimes  get  our  position.  And  that 
is  one  of  the  good  things  about  this 
treaty.  It  is  a  lesson  on  how  to  negoti- 
ate. 

But  there  was  a  lot  of  uncertainty  at 
the  time.  There  was  a  lot  of  propo- 
ganda  and  I  think  that  the  Soviets 
were  simply  trying  to  see  what  the  po- 
litical climate  would  bear. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  there 
was  not  just  political  uncertainty  in 
Europe  but  there  was  political  uncer- 
tainly even  in  this  coimtry.  I  know  my 
dear  friend  from  Indiana,  we  have 
talked  a  lot  about  this,  but  back  in 
1982  and  1983  we  were  always  con- 
fronted, particularly  even  as  late  as 
October  of  1983,  we  were  confronted 
on  this  floor  with  a  resolution  just  to 
freeze  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  a 
simple  approach,  one  that  you  could 
put  on  a  bumper  sticker,  one  that  had 
a  lot  of  political  appeal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  got  over  40  votes  in  this  body. 

Many  of  the  Senators  that  support- 
ed   that   freeze    resolution   are    very 
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we  were  able  to  deep- 
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Certainly,  in  this  case  we  went 
through  the  struggle  and  the  political 
uncertainty  and  the  criticism  and  it  re- 
solved much  to  the  credit  of  the  alli- 
ance. I  think  it  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mantal  changes,  perhaps,  in  history 
and  one  of  the  lessons  I  think  that  are 
most  important  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  re- 
lations; because  the  Soviets  did  not 
think  that  we  could  do  it.  They  did  not 
think  that  we  could,  as  Western  civil- 
ized democracies,  with  the  freedom  of 
election,  that  we  could  withstand  the 
political  onslaught  of  the  constituen- 
cy. 

They  underestimated  our  constitu- 
ency, because  our  constituency,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  something  that 
you  would  want  to  talk  about,  our  con- 
stituency, whether  it  is  the  American 
constituency  or  the  constituency  in 
Western  Europe,  will  do  what  they 
think  is  in  their  national  security  in- 
t6r6sts. 

Time  and  time  again,  they  rise  above 
politics  and  do  what  is  right  from  a  na- 
tional seciuity  point  of  view. 

So  we  had  this  deployment  and  we 
heard  the  carping  from  those  that  did 
not  want  it.  Those  supporting  the 
freeze  were  now  criticizing  zero-zero  as 
being  unrealistic.  The  fundamental 
flaw  is  that  we  continued  to  maintain 
the  zero-zero  option  as  policy  as  what 
we  were  willing  to  accept  even  after  we 
went  through  deployment. 

In  other  words,  we  would  go  through 
all  of  this  and  deploy,  put  in  missiles 
that  were  far  more  militarily  signifi- 
cant than  the  nuclear  weapons  that 
we  had  there  before,  and  they  say  that 
we  would  be  willing  to  take  them  out. 
I  think  that  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
others  are  absolutely  right,  and  hind- 
sight is  always  better  than  foresight, 
but  we  ought  to  know  and  we  ought  to 
learn  something  about  this;  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  from  a 
military  point  of  view  and,  I  dare  say, 
a  political  point  of  view,  to  have  re- 
duced our  INF  missiles  to  equal  niun- 
bers. 

That  is,  I  believe,  the  classic  error 
that  was  made.  I  believe  that  many  of 
my  dear  friends  were  lulled  somewhat 
into  a  false  sense  of  security;  that  they 
were  looking  at  the  people  who  were 
criticizing  them  and  said,  "Well,  if 
they  are  going  to  criticize  this  as  being 
unrealistic,  perhaps  the  Soviets  might 
think  it  is  unrealistic,  and  if  nothing 
happens.  I  am  not  going  to  lose  any 
sleep." 

The  question  is,  and  it  never  was  ad- 
dressed, should  we  continue  to  main- 
tain the  zero-zero  option,  notwith- 
standing the  criticism?  I  look  back  in 
time  and  I  think,  quite  frankly,  that 
the  so-called  walk  in  the  woods,  which 
Ambassador  Nitze  was  criticized  for. 
for  talking  about  it,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  would  have  been  preferable  to 
this. 

We  got  on  to  the  political  gyroscope. 
I  am  fearful,  and  that  Is  what  happens 


sometimes  in  this  process  because  poli- 
tics C8U1  overtake  what  maybe  we 
should  be  doing  in  our  national  securi- 
ty interests.  We  get  caught  up  when 
we  start  figuring  out  who  our  friends 
are,  who  our  enemies  are,  and  we  say, 
"Well.  now.  let's  just  see  where  we 
ought  to  be  positioned  politically." 

That  is  no  way  to  move  the  Nation 
forward,  particularly  in  a  very  impor- 
tant arms  control  process. 

I  hope  when  history  is  recorded 
that,  in  fact,  the  U.S.  and  NATO  made 
major  gains  from  1979  through  1983. 
The  Soviets  just  guessed  wrong, 
NATO  showed  more  political  resolve 
and  deployed  INP.  I  say  that  event, 
plus  probably  Grenada,  has  more  to  do 
with  the  improved  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  moving  into  more  of 
an  accommodation  than  any  other  two 
events  in  the  Reagan  administration. 

Those  two  events  showed  the  Soviet 
Union  and  showed  the  world  that 
Western  political  wUl  can  be  mobilized 
when  our  national  interests  are  put  on 
the  line.  It  made  the  Soviets  think  dif- 
ferently. 

We  are  now  in  a  new  era.  Gorbachev 
is  new.  I  do  not  think  the  system  itself 
has  changed,  but  we  will  see  who  is 
right  on  that. 

The  most  troubling  aspect  to  me  is 
that  as  we  get  caught  up  in  this  cli- 
mate of  zero-zero,  and  double-zero, 
how  do  you  avoid  that  so-called  triple- 
zero?  The  triple-zero  is  something  I 
hope  we  will  discuss  somehow  in  the 
Resolution  of  Ratification  to  show  we 
reject  it. 

Certainly.  I  like  to  see  a  world  with- 
out nuclear  weapons.  You  bet.  But  it  is 
impossible.  It  is  absolutely  impossible. 
It  certainly  is  impossible  in  my  life- 
time. 

And  nuclear  weapons  have  helped 
keep  the  peace;  they  have  brought  sta- 
bility. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
need  to  be  careful  in  our  further  nego- 
tiations to  eliminate  them.  We  need  to 
know  what  we  did  in  INP  and  make 
sure  we  learn  the  right  lessons. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize 
some  things  that  I  believe  were  the 
constructive  parts  of  this  treaty. 

Pirst,  I  think  that  the  treaty's  asym- 
metrical reductions  clearly  are  a  posi- 
tive development.  It  is  very  important 
when  we  get  into  conventional  arms 
control.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  willing  to  give  up  more 
than  the  United  States  is  important 
because  it  establishes  a  precedent.  It  is 
a  very  important  precedent,  particu- 
larly as  we  go  down  a  far  more  compli- 
cated road  of  conventional  arms  con- 
trol where,  according  to  a  recent  Rand 
study,  reductions  would  have  to  be  not 
three-to-one,  but  more  like  six  or  more 
to  one  to  produce  rough  parity.  We 
have  established  this  precedent. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  taken  the  ad- 
monishment of  our  beloved  colleague. 
Senator  Scoop  Jackson,  and  have  gone 
one  step  further.  The  Jackson  amend- 
ment, which  was  passed  after  the 
SALT  I  and  the  ABM  debate,  estab- 
lished that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica shall  not  agree,  to  unequal  limits  in 
any  future  arms  control  agreement. 

Double  zero  was  equal.  The  Jackson 
amendment,  which  I  have  cited  on  this 
floor  many  times,  played  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  this. 

I  think  the  asynunetrical  reduction 
is  very  important:  The  cohesiveness, 
the  idea  of  sticking  together,  the  in- 
vestment in  national  defense,  the  idea 
that  you  had  to  build  up  in  order  to 
build  down;  that  you  had  to  make  that 
commitment  in  investment  in  order  to 
get  the  results  that  you  wanted. 

Another  sound  aspect  of  our  INP 
Treaty  negotiations  was  that  we  not 
only  consulted  with  the  allies  of  the 
West,  but  with  Japan  about  prevent- 
ing the  Soviets  from  simply  taking 
those  SS-20's  deployed  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  putting  them  near  Japan. 
We  took  their  concerns  into  account. 

The  treaty  also  provides  for  onsite 
inspection.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive development.  I  actually  think  this 
onsite  inspection  is  not  anything  that 
is  going  to  give  us  a  lot  of  confidence 
in  verification,  but  it  is  a  helpful  de- 
velopment because  we  need  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  to  ask  for 
verification  of  warheads,  verification 
of  range,  verification  of  megatonnage, 
and  verification  of  things  of  that  sort, 
other  than  just  launchers,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  onsite  inspec- 
tion. It  is  going  to  have  to  work. 

I  think  the  latest  flap  over  INP 
Treaty  verification  procedures  is  prob- 
ably somewhat  instructive  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  two  nations  may  have  in 
working  out  this  inspection  program. 
But  we  will  see  and  we  will  monitor 
closely. 

The  treaty  also  encouraged  a  serious 
debate  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  the  Poreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  did  as  well,  on  NATO 
security.  We  went  back  and  examined 
the  doctrine  of  flexible  response.  Prom 
1967,  this  Nation  moved  from  the  doc- 
trine of  massive  retaliation  to  the  doc- 
trine of  flexible  response. 

The  doctrine  of  flexible  response 
says  that  we  will  have  forward  de- 
fenses, which  we  do,  in  fact.  have.  If 
forward  defenses  faUed,  we  would  have 
deliberate  escalation.  If  deliberate  es- 
calation failed,  then  we  would  have  a 
general  nuclear  response.  The  treaty's 
consideration  encourages  our  recom- 
mitment to  this  doctrine. 

I  believe  this  has  been  very  positive. 

Another  positive  development  is  we 
are  now  hearing  Margaret  Thatcher, 
Prancois  Mitterrand,  and  other  lead^ 
in  Western  Europe  begin  to  talk  about 
the  importance  of  having,  as  Margaret 
Thatcher  says,  a  war-free  Europe;  that 


we  have  to  have  a  nuclear  deterrent  as 
well  as  building  up  our  conventional 
forces,  that  we  as  well  as  Western 
Europe  are  going  to  have  to  spend  a 
lot  more  of  our  energies  on  the  con- 
ventional forces  because  that  is  where 
the  imbalance  is. 

That  is  music  to  my  ears.  Now  we 
will  see  if  we  do  it.  But  that  is  a  very 
positive  development  where  in  fact 
you  have  the  leadership  of  Europe  be- 
ginning to  say  we  have  to  do  more  for 
defense.  It  Ls  their  defense  as  well  as 
ours.  Somehow  I  get  the  feeling  that  it 
is  just  our  defense,  our  national  securi- 
ty interests.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  considered  to  be  the 
No.  1  power  in  the  world,  particularly 
the  No.  1  power  in  the  Western  World, 
that  we  have  that  leadership  and 
along  with  that  leadership  we  have  re- 
sponsibilities, but  this  is  a  global  econ- 
omy with  global  responsibilities,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  it.  If  it  is  the 
result  of  the  INP  Treaty  that  Europe 
does  more  on  defense,  history  will 
show  that  this  treaty,  contrary  to 
some  of  the  criticism,  it  receives  today 
and  perhaps  tomorrow,  contrary  to 
that  criticism,  it  wiU  go  down  in  histo- 
ry as  a  very  positive,  very  beneficial 
development. 

If  that  is  the  result,  you  are  going  to 
get  a  stronger,  more  determined,  more 
cohesive  Europe  that  is  going  to  invest 
in  defense,  be  willing  to  take  care  of 
itself  as  it  has  grown  from  World  War 
II.  We  have  helped  them  with  the 
Marshall  plan  and  we  have  been  over 
there  with  some  325.000  troops.  If 
they  are  willing  and  will  do  more  be- 
cause of  this  INP  Treaty,  history  will 
hail  this  as  a  tremendous  success.  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  going  to  be  the  result 
but  we  will  not  know.  So  I  think  as 
you  look  there  are  some  very  positive 
aspects  to  the  treaty. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  review 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  other  side  of 
the  treaty.  I  do  not  want  to  say  the 
good  and  the  bad  but  that  is  the  way  it 
is  phrased,  the  good,  bad,  and  the 
ugly.  Let  us  look  at  the  things  that 
certainly  bother  me  and  I  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  forewarned  about. 

The  INP  Treaty  stands  for  Interme- 
diate Nuclear  Porces.  I  would  imagine 
if  you  went  to  the  Rotary  Club  in 
Dallas  or  my  Rotary  Club  in  Hunting- 
ton and  asked  what  we  are  eliminating 
with  this  treaty,  the  sophisticated 
answer  might  be  SS-20's  and  SS-4's 
and  SS-5's.  at  least  SS-20's.  Pershing 
II's.  A  little  less  sophisticated  answer 
may  be,  "Well,  we  are  getting  rid  of 
nuclear  weapons."  I  would  say  the  less 
sophisticated  answer  is  the  one  gener- 
ally thought  of,  that  this  is  what  the 
treaty  is  in  effect  getting  rid  of.  And 
we  have  heard  testimony  and  we  have 
heard  statements  and  we  have  heard 
debate  on  this  floor  that  this  is  a  his- 
toric treaty  because  we  are  getting  rid 
of  an  entire  class  of  nuclear  weapons, 
so  most  people  think  that  this  treaty 


is  eradicating,  getting  rid  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is,  but  it  is  doing  a  lot  more  than 
that.  This  treaty,  in  fact,  bans  deploy- 
ment of  conventional  weapons — con- 
ventional cruise  missiles  and  exotic 
INP  cruise  or  ballistic  missiles  that 
have  been  designed  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy their  targets.  Conventional  armjs 
control  is  already  here.  I  guess  we 
have  thought  about  conventional  arms 
control.  We  have  talked  about  it.  But 
we  sure  have  not  done  much  about  it. 
We  have  not  put  it  on  the  front 
burner.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
front  burner  because  that  is  where  the 
problem  is.  The  problem  is  not  a  stra- 
tegic imbalEuice.  The  problem  is  not  an 
INF  imbalance.  The  problem  is  that 
we  have  a  conventional  imbalance,  and 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  be  focusing 
on. 

This  treaty  does  ban  conventional 
arms,  and  yet  if  you  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  today  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President,  or  the 
head  of  any  European  government, 
what  is  in  fact  our  plan  for  conven- 
tional arms  control,  with  any  kind  of 
specifics,  there  is  no  answer.  More  im- 
portant, conventional  cruise  missiles 
are  advanced  technology,  and  I  can 
teU  you— I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  I  have  heard  this— people  say 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
United  States  of  America  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union  and  others  is  that  we  are 
ahead  in  this  technology. 

Well,  we  may  have  this  technological 
advantage  but  it  is  not  deployed.  And 
now  here  we  are  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  ban  something  that  we  have  as- 
serted is  to  our  advantage.  To  those 
who  want  to  see  a  further  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons.  I  can  tell  you  one  of 
the  most  promising  nonnuclear  weap- 
ons is  the  conventional  cruise  missile. 
The  conventional  cruise  missile  can  do 
a  lot  of  things,  particularly  if  you  get 
additional  range  and  get  accuracy.  It 
fits  our  strategy  of  POPA.  follow-on 
force  attack.  That  is  the  NATO  strate- 
gy if.  in  fact,  conflict  breaks  out  in 
Western  Europe.  The  follow-on  force 
attack  talks  about  striking  deep 
behind  the  enemy  lines  and  concen- 
trating firepower,  knocking  out  rail- 
roads, affording  cross  corps  fire  sup- 
port, knocking  out  bridges,  knocking 
out  fixed  targets  and.  believe  me,  the 
planes  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
there.  Cruise  missiles,  conventional 
cruise  missiles  are  perfectly  suited  to 
this  mission  and  would  raise  the  nucle- 
ar threshold.  Yet,  we  are  banning  the 
ground-launched  versions  in  INP. 

(Mr.  FOWLER  assumed  the  chair.) 

It  is  very  interesting,  Mr.  President, 
why  we  are  banning  these  cruise  mis- 
siles. There  has  been  a  lot  of  testimo- 
ny on  this.  The  reason  we  are  banning 
these  conventional  cruise  missiles  is 
that  it  was  said  in  the  discussions  that 
it  was  difficult  to  verify  the  difference 
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preme  Commander  of  NATO,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  a  requirement  for 
a  ground-based  conventional  cruise 
missile  of  an  INF  range. 

He  said,  "No,  I  don't  have  one 
now"— this  was  before  the  decision  was 
made— "but  we  are  about  90  percent 
there,  and  in  fact  groimd-launched 
cruise  missiles  are  something  that  I 
think  we  will  need  in  the  future." 

What  is  of  interest  is  that  I  think  I 
was  perhaps  the  first  one  to  call  and 
to  contact  General  Galvin  on  this 
issue.  Nobody  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  asked  him.  Nobody  that  I 
know  of  in  the  Defense  Department 
had  called  him  up  or  at  a  political 
level  had  asked  him.  They  just  casual- 
ly aserted  that  we  had  no  military  re- 
quirement. 

I  have  to  say  right  now  that  even 
though  we  have  been  told  that  the 
conventional  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile and  the  conventional  sea-launched 
cruise  missile  will  not  be  compromised 
in  START— I  do  not  believe  there  are 
formal  requirements  for  those  yet 
either.  There  is  a  temporary  require- 
ment for  the  Navy.  There  is  a  state- 
ment of  need  for  the  Air  Force,  but  no 
formal  requirement. 

They  say:  "Don't  worry,  we're  going 
to  use  conventional  air-  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles."  Yet,  there  is 
no  requirement  there,  either.  So,  who 
are  they  kidding?  Yet.  look  at  what 
potentially  they  may  have. 

It  Ls  not  technically  a  formal  re- 
quirement. But,  according  to  a  DIA, 
Rand  and  the  Commission  on  Long- 
Range  Integrated  Strategy  we  will 
need  10,000  to  20,000  conventional 
cruise  missiles  for  NATO. 

Do  you  know  what  the  official 
answer  is  here?  Even  if  we  have  to 
have  10,000  to  20,000  nonconventional 
cruise  missiles,  we  will  put  them  all  on 
planes  or  ships.  Twenty-thousand 
cruise  missiles  on  planes  and  ships. 
Where  are  they  going  to  put  them? 
That  is  almost  absurd  on  its  face. 

Of  course,  we  need  conventional 
INP-range  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles.  We  need  the  flexibility  of 
being  able  to  reload  them  quickly.  We 
need  to  have  launchers  that  are  not 
tied  to  vulnerable  planes  and  air  bases 
or  distant  ships.  Now  they  are  banned. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  discussed  the 
banning  of  the  conventional  cruise 
missile,  though,  we  did  not  stop  here, 
at  just  banning  what  was  commonly 
understood  in  the  committees— that  a 
conventional  cruise  missile  was  one 
that  had  a  conventional  warhead  or  a 
chemical  warhead.  We  went  further  to 
include  nonwarheaded  systems. 

This  became  clear  when  I  tried,  in 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  try  to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by 
"weapons  delivery  vehicle." 

When  I  first  raised  this  question,  the 
response  came  back  to  me,  "We  could 
not  give  you  an  authoritative  response 
at  this  moment  because  we  were  trying 


to  define  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  what  a  weapon  delivery  ve- 
hicle was.  In  other  words,  what  is  a 
weapon?"  And  at  least  it  was  common- 
ly understood  by  many  a  weapon  was 
probably  a  warhead. 

If  you  want  to  go  on  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report,  I 
think  after  the  hearing  the  first 
report  talked  about  something  that 
would  destroy  a  target,  not  damage 
but  destroy  a  target. 

Even  though  there  was  no  way  to 
give  an  authoritative  definition  of 
what  a  weapon  was  at  this  time, 
within  48  hours  there  was  a  definition 
of  what  a  weapon  was.  They  basically 
came  back  and  said  that  a  weapon  is 
commonly  understood  to  be— we  now 
have  definition— a  mechanism  or 
device  and  they  added  the  word  "war- 
head designed  to  damage  or  destroy  a 
target."  That  is  commonly  understood. 

Where  did  you  get  that  definition? 
"Do  not  worry  about  where  we  got  the 
definition.  It  is  just  commonly  under- 
stood that  is  the  definition  of  weapon. 
We  meant  it  all  along." 

That  is  interesting.  It  is  commonly 
understood. 

I  went  and  tried  to  find  out  what  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  "Dictionary  on 
Military  and  Associated  Terms"  said 
about  the  definition  of  weapon  that  is 
commonly  understood.  There  is  no 
definition,  interestingly,  of  weapon.  It 
does  have  a  definition  of  warhead.  It 
says,  "It  is  that  part  of  a  missile,  pro- 
jectile, torpedo,  rocket,  or  other  muni- 
tion which  contains  either  a  nuclear  or 
thermonuclear  system,  high  explosive 
system,  chemical  or  biological  agent  or 
inert  material  intended  to  inflict 
damage." 

So  I  decided  to  check  the  "Soviet 
Dictionary  of  Military  Terms"  for 
what  a  weapon  is.  It  is  interesting. 

Page  286  defines  weapon.  "The  total 
sum  of  systems  of  destruction,  used  in 
armed  conflict  for  the  destruction  of 
personnel,  equipment,  and  buildings 
and  structures  of  the  enemy." 

That  is  the  Soviet  Dictionary  of 
Military  Terms'  definition  of  weapon. 

Now  there  is  the  Soviet  Military  En- 
cyclopedia's definition  of  weapon. 
"Military  devises  and  means  utilized  in 
armed  conflict  by  striking  by  physical 
action  and  firepower  that  bring  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy." 

There  is  no  definition  of  damage  but 
it  was  commonly  understood— com- 
monly understood. 

Just  reading  Webster's  definiton  of 
weapon— I  do  not  want  to  bring  Web- 
ster in  here  but  let  us  bring  him  in  for 
a  matter  of  record— an  instrument  of 
offensive  or  defense  combat,  some- 
thing as  a  club,  sword,  gun,  or  gre- 
nade, used  in  destroying  or  defeating 
or  physically  injuring  an  enemy." 

So  as  to  this  commonly  understood 
definition  of  weapon,  you  just  cannot 


find  it.  You  Just  simply  caimot  find  it. 
They  made  it  up. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  was  a 
definition  that  they  first  stumbled 
into  when  they  tried  to  answer  my 
questions. 

Now  that  they  have  made  it  up,  we 
have  now  gotten  the  Soviets  to  sign 
off  on  this  definition  of  weapon  deliv- 
ery vehicle. 

I  had  a  difficult  time  getting  that 
commonly  understood.  Because  it  is 
commonly  understood  by  a  number  of 
Senators  that  that  was  not  what  we 
were  talking  about.  But  now  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  it  taken  care  of  with 
the  Soviets. 

I  remember,  I  even  wrote  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  and 
former  Director  Adelman,  and  asked 
them,  "Did  you  ever  discuss  futuristics 
in  the  administration?"  The  answer 
came  back  from  both.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  said,  "No,  I  didn't 
discuss  it.  If  I  did  I  would  have  been 
absolutely  opposed  to  it."  Ken  Adel- 
man said,  "No,  we  didn't  discuss  it," 
but  he  said,  "It  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  we  ought  to  get  the  Soviets 
to  agree  on  a  definition." 

They  have  two  different  approaches, 
but  they  agreed  on  the  bottom  line. 
They  agreed  on  the  bottom  line  that  it 
was  never  discussed. 

So  they  created  this  definition. 

I  asked.  I  said  I  was  trying  to  get  it. 
Was  there  any  discussion  at  all  in  the 
administration?  One  time  when  I 
asked  this  question  if  futuristics  were 
ever  discussed  in  the  administration, 
one  of  our  senior  military  people  tried 
to  imply  that  he  could  not  answer  that 
question  because  of  executive  privi- 
lege. 

I  pointed  out— I  said,  "You  know  you 
can  go  ahead  and  raise  the  executive 
privilege  if  there  was  something  you 
discussed,  and  I  am  a  strong  defender 
of  it,  but  you  cannot  raise  the  execu- 
tive privilege  if  there  is  nothing  to 
hide.  You  cannot  raise  executive  privi- 
lege if  there  was  nothing  that  was  ever 
discussed." 

So  he  decided  to  answer  the  question 
directly  and  admitted  that,  no,  they 
never  discussed  it.  I  mean  to  tell  you  it 
was  difficult  to  get  them  to  admit 
that. 

They  never  discussed  it.  Yet  it  was 
commonly  understood. 

The  dictionary  does  not  define  it 
that  way.  The  military  Soviet  diction- 
ary does  not  define  it  that  way.  The 
JCS  military  dictionary  does  not  even 
have  the  definition  of  weapon.  But  it 
is  commonly  understood.  If  this  is  not 
a  lesson  in  the  absurdity  of  the  proc- 
ess we  are  going  through,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

But  it  was  commonly  understood 
and  then  we  got  a  letter— remember 
the  letter  from  Shevardnadze  that  was 
supposed  to  prove  it  was  commonly 
understood?  We  sent  over  oral  commu- 
nication. He  sent  back  "Yes,  we  under- 


stand that  it  means  warhead."  War- 
head. Weapon  means  warhead  howev- 
er equipped  according  to  the  first 
Soviet  translation;  however  armed  ac- 
cording to  the  second  United  States 
State  Department  translation. 

We  are  dealing  with  something  that 
is  commonly  understood.  The  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  gives  us  a 
different  definition.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's article-by-article  analysis 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  au- 
thoritative said  "warhead  or  simula- 
tion thereof." 

So  we  had  this  definition  of  warhead 
as  being  a  weapon.  I  understood  that.  I 
think  many  in  the  Senate  understood 
that.  It  was  what  we  were  talking 
about.  It  was  commonly  understood 
until  we  got  this  new  definition. 

It  was  just  created.  They  created  a 
new  definition.  It  just  shows  you  can 
bring  up  a  question,  you  bring  up  a 
question  in  this  process  about  any 
kind  of  system,  whether  it  is  nuclear 
or  nonnuclear,  and  in  this  case  hap- 
pens to  be  nonnuclear  conventional 
things  that  we  really  need;  bring  up 
the  question  and.  by  golly,  the  process 
will  try  to  ban  it  not  whether  it  is  in 
our  interest  or  not,  whether  we  discuss 
it  or  not  discuss  it.  You  bring  it  up,  we 
will  ban  it.  like  chopping  off  heads- 
just  ban  it.  And  that  is  where  we  have 
gotten  ourselves. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  discussion, 
Mr.  President.  We  were  discussing  the 
commonly  understood  definition  of 
"weapon." 

This  definition  of  "weapon,"  I  am 
convinced,  trying  to  figure  out  its  his- 
tory, was  just  simply  made  up.  As  we 
went  beyond  the  conventional  cruise 
missile,  which  was  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  a  conventional  warhead,  a 
chemical  warhead,  normuclear  war- 
head, we  went  into  so-called  futures, 
conventional  weapons  that  I  think  are 
going  to  be  very,  very  important. 

Let  us  look  at  this  future  technology 
that  we  are  going  to  be  banning  by 
this  treaty.  As  I  said,  this  is  really  a 
conventional  arms  control  treaty.  This 
is  not  a  nuclear  arms  control  treaty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will  be  in  the 
future  banning  potential  deployment 
of  conventional  weapons  much  more 
than  nuclear  weapons  because  we 
never  had  any  plans  to  deploy  that 
many  nuclear  weapons.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  certain  nimiber,  and  call  it 
quits,  to  provide  for  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent. It  takes  a  lot  of  conventional 
forces  to  try  to  restore  that  conven- 
tional balance,  a  lot  of  weapons,  and 
we  are  simply  baiming  them  by  this 
treaty  and  coming  up  with  this  new 
definition  which  has  now  been  agreed 
to.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not 
going  to  try  to  undo  that  definition.  I 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  do  it  anyway. 
I  will  be  supporting  Senator  Helms  to 
try  to  say  let  us  talk  about  nuclear, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  argue  on  this 
definition. 


[Mr.  WIRTH  assumed  the  chair.] 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know  what  the  impor- 
tance is  of  some  of  this  future  technol- 
ogy. 

Rrst— and  here  we  go  again— the 
United  States  of  America  should  be 
proud  of  our  private  sector  and  the 
free  enterprise  system's  ability  to  stay 
technologically  ahead  in  some  of  the 
futiu-e  weapons,  whether  it  be  high- 
powered  microwaves  or  lasers,  getting 
better  missile  accuracies,  extending 
cruisemissiles'  range,  or  doing  things 
with  unmanned  missiles  rather  than 
having  to  rely  on  planes.  Yet  we  are 
going  to  go  along  with  this  ban  even 
though  it  is  in  our  interest  to  keep 
these  options  open. 

Conventional  weapons  can  be  used, 
particularly  cruise  missiles,  to  sup- 
press air  defense  targets  and  other 
radar  networks  and  to  disrupt  Warsaw 
Pact  conunand  and  control. 

Also,  you  have  to  understand  that  if 
you  get  the  accuracy  down  to  zero,  we 
can  take  a  nonnuclear  conventional 
cruise  missile  and  destroy  the  target 
conventionally— the  best  example  is 
that  you  can  hit  Qadhafi's  tent  with 
this— if  you  do  that,  think  of  the  tar- 
gets you  can  hit  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  been  very 
active  in  establishing  the  balanced 
technology  initiative,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  BTI.  There  has  been 
strong  bipartisan  support  of  the  bal- 
anced technology  initiative,  which  pro- 
motes future  weapons,  promotes 
future  technology.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  promotes  technology  that  does  not 
necessarily  have  a  lot  of  constituency 
interest  because  it  is  in  research  and 
development. 

The  reason  for  establishing  the  bal- 
anced technology  initiative  was  "to  im- 
prove the  fighting  power  and  surviv- 
ability of  the  combat  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  raise  the  thresh- 
old for  nuclear  war." 

This  is  theater  conventional  applica- 
tion to  improve  the  fighting  power  and 
survivability  of  combat  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  raise— this  is 
what  BTI  and  futuristic  weapons  will 
do— raise  the  threshold  of  nuclear  war. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  prevent 
any  kind  of  nuclear  conflict.  God  help 
us  all  if  that  would  ever  happen.  I  do 
not  think  it  will.  If  we  do  the  right 
thing,  it  will  not. 

Conventional  weapons  will  help  raise 
the  threshold  for  nuclear  war.  Yet,  we 
are  giving  away  some  of  our  most 
promising  options  banning  them. 

That  is  the  Balanced  Technology 
Initiative  which  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  created,  pushed 
on  this  floor,  with  strong  bipartisan 
support.  Yet,  many  of  the  things  that 
would  have  application  here  potential- 
ly would  be  banned  by  this  treaty. 
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This  list  comes  from  my  own  research 
of  the  record,  looking  at  it  very  care- 
fully. I  believe  I  have  stated  it  clearly, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  any 
objection  to  what  I  have  just  listed. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  also  understand 
that  this  idea  of  harming  the  conven- 
tional cruise  missile  was  an  idea  that 
would  in  fact  be  helpful  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  for 
military  reasons,  but  not  helpful  to 
the  United  States.  I  think  we  have  an 
edge  in  technology.  I  think  it  was  a 
mistake.  I  think  we  are  going  down  the 
wrong  route  if  we  are  going  to  ban 
conventional  weapons. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Prank  Carlucci,  appeared  on  the 
"David  Brinkley  Show"  and  said  this 
is  a  Presidential  decision.  This  was  not 
a  decision  taken  lightly.  In  the  course 
of  trying  to  make  this  a  Presidential 
decision,  I  am  certain  that  it  was  an 
issue  that  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
strong  position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  even  enough  that  some  sug- 
gested it  might  have  even  been  a 
treaty  buster.  If  we  do  not  accept  what 
the  Soviets  are  pushing,  this  could 
possibly  have  the  magnitude  if  we 
could  not  go  along  with  banning  the 
cruise  missile,  being  a  treaty  buster. 

I  do  not  know.  When  we  get  into 
these  things,  you  do  not  know  exactly 
what  people  across  the  table  are 
thinlting.  It  was  certainly  in  that  con- 
nection that  this  Presidential  decision 
was  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  shift  my  re- 
marks to  the  whole  verification  issue 
and  look  at  some  of  the  verification 
problems  that  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have.  I  do  not  buy  the  idea  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  that 
we  can  verify  this  treaty.  Does  that 
make  the  treaty  fatally  flawed?  No.  I 
think  we  have  probably  done  as  well  as 
we  can  given  what  we  are  working 
with  trying  to  verify  it. 

You  simply  are  not  going  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  verifying 
this  treaty.  Anybody  who  says  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  verifying 
this  treaty  is  simply  in  my  judgment 
not  speaking  from  the  facts. 

Certainly,  to  be  able  to  verify  the 
intent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  verify  if 
a  system  was  designed  not  to  damage 
but  could  damage,  is  beyond  our  capa- 
bilities. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  on  the  floor.  He  is  an  expert  in 
these  areas.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
verify  intent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
impossible.  You  cannot  do  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  real  paradoxes  in  this 
treaty  because  the  conventional  cruise 
missile  was  given  up  and  banned  be- 
cause of  verification.  It  was  because  of 
verification  that  we  had  to  ban  the 
conventional  cruise  missile,  and  now 
because  of  it  we  are  going  to  have  to 
verify  the  intent  of  the  Soviet  Union 


whether  a  weapon  system  is  designed 
to  damage  or  destroy. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  This,  I  assiune,  comes 
from  the  discussion  of  the  variety  of 
definitions  which  constitute  the 
common  imderstanding.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  earlier  statement  that 
there  are  at  least  four  separate  views 
of  what  constitutes  common  under- 
standing that  have  been  returned  to 
us  in  formal  testimony. 

But  the  point  that  the  Senator  is 
making  is,  I  think,  one  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  hears  because  in  the  hearing  it 
was  stated— and  this  is  my  question- 
that  if  the  purpose  of  a  drone  or  other 
kind  of  machinery  of  war  was  surveil- 
lance or  jamming  and  permitted,  that 
even  though  its  capability  was  to  be 
destructive,  it  would  be  permitted  be- 
cause its  stated  purpose  would  be  sur- 
veillance or  jamming. 

So  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
the  course  of  exercising  this  surveil- 
lance or  jamming  its  technology  could 
blind,  confuse,  dazzle,  disorganize,  put 
out  of  commission,  the  radars  or  opti- 
cal sights,  for  example,  it  still  would 
be  permitted  if  on  the  statement  of 
the  Soviet  Union  its  purpose  was  sur- 
veillance or  jamming. 
Is  that  the  recollection  essentially? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  issue  comes  down 
to  this:  If  in  fact  you  have  a  drone  or  a 
reconnaissance  drone  and  if  they  say 
that  was  simply  designed  to  be  a  re- 
connaissance drone  but  it  also  would 
have  the  capability  to,  say,  knock  out 
something,  if  it  was  tested  like  that, 
assuming  we  saw  the  test  and  it  looked 
like  it  could  damage  a  target,  it  would 
probably  be  out.  But,  in  fact,  if  they 
just  test  it  under  500  kilometers  or  an- 
other way  and  say,  well,  this  is  a  new 
missile  just  designed  for  nonweapons 
purposes,  we  would  have  to  permit  it. 
Another  example  and  one  that  did 
come  up  was  if  you  had  a  laser  target 
designator  and  you  said  that  this  was 
to  designate  targets  by  a  laser  so  other 
weapons  could  come  in  and  deliver  the 
kill.    Would    that    be    banned?    The 
answer  came  back,  no,  that  that  neces- 
sarily would  not  be  banned  because  a 
target  designator  would  be  OK.  But 
what  if  that  target  designator,  that 
laser,  would  also  have  the  power,  if  it 
was  put  on,  say,  a  tank  optical  night 
sight    to    get    in   there   to   do   some 
damage    by    accident,    at    least    that 
would    cause    repair    and    they    say, 
"Well,  whoops,  that  was  not  designed 
for  that  purpose."  It  may  have  the  ca- 
pacity, but  then  you  get  in  and  you 
have  to  verify  design  and  intent. 

As  I  said,  it  is  impossible.  It  just 
cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Therein  comes  the 
problem  that  arises  with  arms  control 
agreements     between     free    societies 


where  such  things  as  this  are  openly 
debated  and  closed  societies,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  they  are 
not  publicly  debated,  but  within  the 
closely  held  circles  of  the  military. 

How  is  it  going  to  be  possible  for  any 
system  authorized  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  authorized  where  we  were  to  ex- 
press the  desire  for  the  same  capabil- 
ity on  this  floor  and  somebody  could 
make  the  slightest  case  that  this  laser 
illuiminator  blistered  paint  that  be- 
comes damaged  let  alone  what  other 
things  it  might  be  going  to  do. 

The  inequity  of  the  arms  control 
process  between  closed  and  open  soci- 
eties is  what  you  are  pointing  out,  the 
verification  of  intent.  Our  intent  is 
sometimes  exceeded  by  our  exuber- 
ance over  the  possibilities  that  can  be 
imagined.  Their  intent  is  wholly 
hidden  from  the  world.  Therein  lies  in- 
equity. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing it  up. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Can  you  not  imagine 
this:  Let  us  say  we  come  up  and  just 
take  the  target  designator.  Say  we  de- 
signed this  to  designate  targets.  Can 
you  not  imagine  some  future  perhaps 
Senator  or  Congressman  who  does  not 
want  to  see  that  deployed  saying, 
"That  may  be  our  stated  Intent  but 
you  know  what,  I  do  not  know  If  I 
trust  those  people  over  there  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  that  they  say 
this  thing  is  designed  as  a  laser  target 
designator,  but  we  really  know  it  has 
the  capacity  to  damage."  We  are  going 
to  get  ourselves  in  a  situation  which  I 
have  said  before  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  holds  us  in  higher 
compliance  requirement  than  does  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  wiU  simply  be 
bogged  down  in  minutia  not  by  the  So- 
viets but  by  our  own  selves  by  coming 
up  with  these  concocted  definitions  to 
be  played  out  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  not  only  does  the  Congress 
hold  us  to  a  higher  performance  and 
compliance  standard  than  it  does  the 
Soviet  Union  but  it  also  holds  us  to  a 
higher  compliance  standard  than  does 
the  body  in  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  think  that  the  state- 
ment is  well  taken,  and  I  think  it 
shows  part  of  the  problem.  But  you 
cannot  verify  this. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things 
that  you  simply  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  verify.  Cruise  missiles  that  go 
beyond  500  kilometers  between  500 
and  5,500  kilometers  are  baimed  if 
they  are  weapon  delivery  systems.  Ev- 
eryone luiows  that  in  some  cases  we 
have  never  tested  our  cruise  missile  at 
full  range.  The  definition  in  the  treaty 
to  find  out  what  the  range  of  a  cruise 
missile  Is  it  uses  the  word,  "fuel  ex- 
haustion." 

I  can  tell  you  that  you  can  test  a 
cruise  missile  at  440  kilometers  and 
you  can  sit  there  and  have  confidence 
that  that  cruise  missile  did  what  it 
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wants  to  do  at  800  or  900  or  1.000  kilo- 
meters and  you  can  have  the  confi- 
dence to  do  that.  You  may  have  tested 
it  below  the  500  but  you  have  the  con- 
fidence to  do  that. 

How  are  you  going  to  verify  fuel  ex- 
haustion? How  are  you  going  to  get 
inside  there?  Do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  be  talcing  those  missiles  and 
testing  them?  No.  You  simply  cannot 
verify  that. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  a  ballistic 
missile.  It  is  not  quite  as  much  prob- 
lem with  a  ballistic  missile  as  it  is  with 
u  cruise  missile.  A  ballistic  missile  has 
the  same  ENF  restrictions.  It  cannot  be 
deployed  if  it  goes  between  the  500 
and  5,500  kilometers.  A  ballistic  mis- 
sile tested  at  450  kilometers  you  can 
have  confidence  up  to  600  or  700  kilo- 
meters that  it  hit  there  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  get  even  farther. 

Let  me  give  you  a  recent  example, 
Mr.  President.  Iraq  recently  fired  a 
SCUD  missile  that  hit  Tehran.  It  was 
a  ballistic  missile.  When  that  ballistic 
missile  was  transferred— supposedly  it 
was  only  at  the  range  of  300  kilome- 
ters—with very,  very  little  changes, 
very  subtle  changes,  all  of  a  sudden  we 
have  gotten  from  300  kilometers  up  to 
600  kilometers.  You  have  taken  some- 
thing the  Iraqis  tell  you— not  to  dis- 
parage the  Iraqis  but  they  do  not  have 
a  lot  of  engineers  and  spend  a  lot  of 
time  on  how  to  get  ballistic  missiles 
from  300  kilometers  to  600  kilometers, 
but  it  went  from  INF  allowed  to  INF 
prohibited.  It  shows  you  how  easy  it  is 
to  violate.  And  you  simply  cannot  tell 
whether  in  fact  they  are  violating. 

They  can  deploy  ballistic  missiles  at 
450  kilometers  and  you  can  have  confi- 
dence it  is  going  to  go  beyond. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  also 
respond  to  this  question.  Were  one  to 
test  a  ground-launched  cruise  missile 
with  a  range  of  5,600  kilometers, 
would  that  missile  then  be  acceptable 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  If  we  tested  beyond 
the  5,500  kilometers,  it  is  not  INF  and 
you  could  deploy  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  there  anything  to 
tell  that  missile  that  it  need  not  try  to 
figure  out  how  to  stop  somewhere  on 
the  way  at  some  later  date?  You  tested 
at  400,  you  tested  at  5,600  kilometers 
and  it  is  wholly  permitted,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Yes.  We  have  to  take 
the  good  word  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  did  not  design  this  missile  or 
intend  this  missile  to  go  within  the  500 
to  5,500  kilometers.  I  mean,  there  is  a 
lot  of  good  faith  in  this  treaty.  If  you 
want  to  believe  and  put  a  lot  of  good 
faith  and  say,  boy— like  a  good 
common  understanding— we  really 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  faith  they  are 
going  to  live  up  to  this.  I  think  when 
they  decide  that  they  want  to  violate 
this  treaty  and  it  will  be  in  their  inter- 
est to  violate  this  treaty,  they  are 
going  to  do  it.  I  am  not  so  sure  when 


that  time  will  come,  and  it  may  be  a 
while.  They  are  not  going  to  violate  it 
just  to  violate  it.  They  are  going  to 
violate  it  when  it  is  in  their  interest. 

We  have  the  definition  of  damage 
and  destroy.  You  have  the  defintiion 
of  what  is  a  mechanism  or  device.  You 
have  also  in  this  treaty  what  I  think 
are  some  asymmetries  as  far  as  what  is 
required  of  us  and  what  is  required  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  as  we 
begin  the  Implementation  of  this 
treaty. 

One  of  the  problems  and  the  differ- 
ences in  this  treaty— and  I  want  now 
to  name  just  three  of  them— one  of 
them  deals  with  launchers.  One  of 
them  deals  with  the  on-site  inspection 
at  Votklnsk.  The  other  deals  with  the 
data. 

Now,  let  us  address  the  launcher 
issue.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  destroys  its  laimch- 
er  by  cutting  it  in  half.  The  Soviet 
Union  basically  is  allowed  to  keep 
their  launcher.  They  are  allowed  to 
keep  their  launcher.  They  have  to  cut 
a  little  bit  off  of  the  erector  part  of 
the  truck,  but  they  keep  the  laimcher 
itself. 

Now,  they  have  stated  that  they 
want  to  design  this  or  take  this  for 
transporting  a  lot  of  pipe  around  the 
country.  I  guess  they  must  have  a  lot 
of  pipe  or  think  they  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  pipe.  But  that  is  an  asymmetry 
that  should  not  exist.  When  we  see  a 
transporter  from  our  satellites,  we 
must  simply  hope  it  isn't  a  new  missile 
launcher.  We  won't  know. 

If  you  are  going  to  destroy  all  INF 
weapons  to  make  verification  easier, 
destroy  all  of  them. 

But  we  didn't. 

Another  asymmetry  is  where  we 
have  portal  monitoring  which  has 
been  played  up  as  a  big  deal.  I  think  it 
is  a  big  deal  we  have  onsite  inspec- 
tions. But  I  do  not  think  that  this  on- 
site  inspection  is  going  to  give  us  the 
confidence  of  verification. 

At  Votklnsk,  which  Is  to  be  where  we 
have  the  portal  monitoring,  where  we, 
in  fact,  are  going  to  have  the  onsite  in- 
spection, where  we,  in  fact,  are  going 
to  have  the  onsite  inspection,  stop 
truclcs  going  in  and  out.  that  is  not  a 
production  facility.  It  is  an  assembly 
facility. 

Yet.  in  Magna,  UT,  which  is  where 
the  Soviets  will  have  the  porthole 
monitoring  and  be  able  to  have  the  on- 
site  inspection,  that  plant  in  Utah  is 
not  only  an  assembly  plant,  it  is  a  pro- 
duction plant.  The  defense  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  different  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  have  integrated 
plants  where  we  do  both  the  produc- 
tion and  the  assembly.  That  is  another 
asymmetry  in  this  treaty. 

Finally,  the  one  that  really  is  going 
to  be  interesting  to  see  how  it  plays 
out  is  the  issue  of  the  missile  data  we 
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fLE.  Yes. 
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we  find  through  national  technical 
means  a  violation.  Then  what?  Then 
what?  Nothing.  No  response. 

What  has  the  response  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  been?  A  more 
narrow  interpretation  than  the  treaty 
provides.  Some  response. 

So  we  will  spend  this  money.  We  will 
be  well  informed— maybe.  But  then  we 
will  not  be  willing  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  First,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  on  his  presentation. 
I  think  he  is  adding  a  great  deal  to  the 
depth  and  understanding  of  what  we 
are  getting  into  in  this  debate. 

But,  if,  in  fact,  we  spend  all  this 
money  on  verification,  what  is  the 
United  States  of  America  saying  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  signing  and  ratifying 
another  agreement  with  them  when 
they  have  a  list  of  numerous  violations 
that  they  are  out  of  compliance  with? 
We  have  done  nothing  to  get  them 
back  into  compliance.  If  we  go  ahead 
and  ratify  this  treaty  short  of  amend- 
ing the  text  of  the  treaty  that  they 
must  get  into  compliance  on  the  other 
treaties,  then  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  they  cheat  on  this 
treaty,  as  they  have  the  others,  or  not, 
because  are  we  not  just  a  paper  tiger? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  sure  that  some 
would  say,  in  response  to  that,  that 
you  have  a  new  Soviet  Union;  it  is  a 
new  day;  a  new  era. 

Past  compliance,  yes,  that  is  an 
issue.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  on 
point.  They  have  violated  past  arms 
control  treaties.  I  do  not  know  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  they  have  ac- 
tually complied  with.  There  may  be 
one,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  one. 

If  our  past  record  is  any  indication, 
they  know  full  well  that  they  can  vio- 
late this  and  the  response  will  be  si- 
lence. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  On  the  Senator's  point 
on  verification,  though,  if  we,  in  fact, 
required  them  to  get  into  compliance 
on  other  treaties  before  this  treaty 
went  into  effect,  would  that  not  be  a 
reasonable,  rational  position  for  the 
United  States  to  take,  even  if  it  meant 
that  they  had  to  sit  back  down  and  re- 
negotiate that  they  agreed  to  this? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Well 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Then  it  might  be  that 
it  would  be  the  new  Soviet  Union,  if 
they  agreed  to  it  and  they  got  back  in 
compliance. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Well,  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's concern,  and  it  is  a  rather  in- 
triguing ploy,  I  might  say,  if  we  say 
you  are  going  to  have  to  get  in  compli- 
ance to  ratify  this. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  beyond  that. 
We  are  beyond  that  because  we  are 
not  going  to  renegotiate  this  treaty.  It 

is  eventually  going  to  be  ratified  one 
way     or    another.     Sometime    soon. 

Maybe  sooner  rather  than  later. 


But  what  we  should  have  done— now 
is  not  the  time.  We  talk  about  and  say 
maybe  in  the  futvire  we  ought  to  do  it. 
But  what  we  should  have  done  is 
during  the  negotiations  that  we  should 
have  had  other  things  on  the  agenda 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than 
just  the  arms  control  agenda. 

Where  was  the  compliance  agenda? 
Would  that  not  have  been  a  good  posi- 
tion to  take,  before  you  enter  into  a 
treaty,  that  you  want  compliance  with 
other  treaties? 

For  the  Senate  now  to  force  the 
President  to  not  let  this  go  forward  or 
renegotiate  it,  I  share  the  concerns 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very 
worthwhile  effort. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  want  to  make  a 
point  here.  This  is  from  one  of  the  na- 
tional pollsters.  They  have  taken  a 
poll  on  this  very  question.  This  is  what 
the  people  that  work  for  wages  and 
pay  the  taxes  in  this  country  and  sup- 
port our  national  defense  believe. 
They  believe,  a  majority  of  the  public 
believes  President  Reagan  should  cer- 
tify the  Soviet  Union  is  adhering  to  all 
past  arms  control  treaties  before  this 
treaty  can  take  effect,  even  if  that  re- 
quirement would  kill  the  agreement. 

That  is  what  the  American  people 
think.  It  is  70  percent  of  them  who 
think  that. 

That  is  very  interesting.  This  Senate 
is  going  to  have  the  opportunity,  this 
Senator  might  say,  to  vote  that  issue. 
They  can  make  every  excuse  they 
want  to,  but  then  they  can  go  back 
home  and  tell  the  American  people 
that  they  voted  to  not  make  the  Sovi- 
ets comply  with  their  past  arms  con- 
trol violations,  to  go  into  the  treaty.  I 
would  say  that  if.  in  fact,  this  Senate 
does  not  fix  this  treaty  in  this  flawed 
area— the  Senator  said  it  is  flawed, 
poorly  negotiated;  that  is  really  what 
your  speech  said— by  the  administra- 
tion, if  we  do  not  fix  it,  then  we  are 
not  living  up  to  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  is  why  I  am  here.  I  think 
that  is  why  other  Senators  are  here. 
They  take  their  job  very  seriously,  and 
I  believe  the  Senate  ought  to  amend 
this  treaty  to  say  that  the  President 
must  be  able  to  verify  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  compliance  with  all  other 
treaties  that  they  have  with  the 
United  States  before  this  treaty  goes 
into  effect. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  then 
what  we  are  willing  to  do  is  just  lie 
down  and  let  the  Soviets  run  over  us 

and  say  that  we  wiU  do  anything  to 

have  a  treaty  here  to  go  into  the  fall 

elections  of  1988,  so  we  can  run  back 

home  and  say  we  are  for  peace. 
I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 

that  if  the  kind  of  peace  that  they  are 

talking  about  is  what  they  have  got  in 


South  Vietnam  and  what  they  have 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  it  is  not 
worth  much  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  Senator's  interest  in  this  compli- 
ance issue.  I  would  only  say  they  are 
violating  other  treaties.  We  know  that. 

1  am  not  so  sure  that  you  want  to  have 
an  amendment  that  would  force  re- 
negotiation and  not  allow  this  to  go 
forward  until  they  get  in  compliance 
with  the  other  treaties.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  problematic  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  just  2  minutes 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 

2  minutes  to  my  friend  for  an  observa- 
tion. 

Is  it  a  good  observation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  I  make  it  3? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  It  must  be  very  good. 
Do  you  want  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  make  a 
better  observation  if  you  give  me  3 
rather  than  2. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  If  it  is  a  better  obser- 
vation I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  want  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Indiana,  first  that  I 
am  very  sorry  that  we  did  not  steal 
your  coach.  I  truly  wish  he  would  have 
gone  to  New  Mexico. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  very 
lucky,  you  still  have  him.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  observation  for  starters,  I 
assume. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  WeU.  that  is.  I  just 
want  you  to  know  that  I  am  only  a 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  Robert 
Montgomery  iCnight  is  king  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  I  figured  that 
would  give  you  a  chance  to  say  that 
you  were  glad  that  he  stayed  in  Indi- 
ana and  that  way  the  rest  of  my  re- 
marks would  be  very  satisfactory  to 
you. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  We  are  delighted  that 
he  stayed  in  Indiana.  If  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  staying  in  Indiana 
we  thank  you  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not.  I  sure  did 
not.  But  I  do  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  it  was  very  good  for  my 
State,  so  we  itnow  what  we  think 
about  your  coach,  that  it  was  very 
good  for  my  State,  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  that  he  even  considered  us. 
And  we  want  to  thank  you  for  that. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  now  a 
little  more  aware  that  New  Mexico  is  a 
State  and  we  are  part  of  the  Union 
and  all  those  things,  and  we  have  a 
great  basketball  program  and  you 
were  very  helpful  in  that  regard.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  my  efforts,  as  meager 
as  they  were,  were  unsuccessful. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  make  an  observation. 

I  do  not  read  the  Constitution  very 
often,  but  frequently  I  am  amazed  to 


find  things  in  it.  The  other  day  when 
we  were  debating  the  trade  bill,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  that  there  was  a  provi- 
sion in  there  that  made  a  couple  of 
the  prohibitions  against  shipping  Alas- 
kan oil  to  ports  in  the  United  States 
unless  they  went  to  certain  ports;  I 
was  amazed  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  smart  enough  to  think  that 
should  not  be  done.  They  even  had  a 
special  provision  in  there  saying  you 
just  cannot  pass  laws  favoring  one 
port  over  another.  It  was  almost  that 
specific. 

So  I  thought  I  would  see  what  we 
are  doing  here  on  the  floor  and  what 
it  says  is,  "He,"  the  President,  "shall 
have  the  power  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur." 

At  that  point,  there  is  a  semicolon 
and  there  is  some  more  language  that 
does  not  pertain.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  have  had  some  wonderful 
debates  here  for  the  last  couple  of 
days.  I  think  we  laid  this  treaty  down 
Tuesday  evening. 

Next  Wednesday  evening  or  Thurs- 
day morning  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan,  is 
on  the  way  to  the  swnmit,  or  waiting 
in  Helsinki  to  see  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  we  will  have  7  full  days  to  debate 
this  treaty. 

I  have  not  gone  back  and  seen  how 
many  scores  of  days  the  three  commit- 
tees with  50  Members  of  the  Senate, 
how  many  days  they  have  had  to 
review  this  treaty  so  that  we  can  do 
what  this  Constitution  says:  Advise 
and  consent. 

You  do  not  advise  and  consent  by 
saying  maybe.  You  either  vote  yes  or 
no.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not 
even  filibuster  because  this  Constitu- 
tion envisioned  filibusters  because  it 
knew  the  rule  of  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
even  going  to  do  that.  That  was  part 
of  the  processes  that  were  around 
even  before  this  Constitution. 

But  you  know  it  does  not  even  do 
any  good  to  filibuster  a  treaty  because 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  you  have  to 
have  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present 
voting  aye  or  you  do  not  approve  the 
treaty  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  mindreader 
and  I  have  not  taken  it  upon  myself  to 
go  walk  around  and  ask  the  U.S.  Sena- 
tors who  represent  the  people  of  this 
country  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  this  treaty.  But  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  think. 

I  think  if  we  were  to  vote  tonight, 
yes  or  no,  on  this  little  constitutional 
provison.  two-thirds  say  yes  or  no,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  surprise  if 
there  are  10  nays.  I  think  the  vote 
right  now  would  exceed  90  ayes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Just  let  me  finish. 
That  is  my  thought.  It  is  nothing 
more   than   the   Senator   from    New 


Mexico  who  thinks  that  is  the  case,  it 
may  be  that  it  is  85  to  15. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  de- 
serves an  opportimity  for  this  body, 
before  he  meets  in  Moscow,  to  say  yes 
or  no.  And  if  we  want  to  say  no,  let  us 
say  no.  But  if  we  want  to  say  yes,  it 
seems  to  me  that  scores  of  days 
before  three  major  committees  involv- 
ing 50  U.S.  Senators  and  6  or  7  full 
days  on  the  floor,  which  is  what  we 
are  going  to  have,  I  just  somehow 
think  that  ought  to  be  enough. 

For  that  10,  12,  or  15— maybe  I  will 
expand  my  numbers— that  want  to 
vote  no,  it  seems  to  me  in  all  deference 
to  them— they  are  marvelous  Sena- 
tors—they have  just  as  good  ideas  as 
the  85  or  90  who  want  to  say  yes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  make 
their  points  in  5,  6,  or  7  days;  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  offer  any  kind  of 
appropriate,  valid  amendment  or  res- 
ervation or  forced  amendment  to  this 
treaty  in  5,  6,  or  7  days. 

I  speak  again  only  for  myself.  I  am 
not  on  any  of  the  committees  that 
passed  on  this. 

I  knew  it  was  coming  for  weeks  on 
end.  I  had  plenty  of  intelligent  people 
who  know  verification  inside  and  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experts  of  the 
whole  world  are  in  my  State.  They  run 
all  over  making  sure  all  this  is  done 
right.  They  are  there  to  talk  to  me.  I 
had  five  of  them  for  the  last  3  months. 
They  have  been  reading  it  and  review- 
ing it,  £uid  I  am  not  even  on  a  commit- 
tee. 

I  think  if  there  is  something  new  for 
me  to  learn,  as  a  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  that  puts  America's  future  in 
jeopardy  if  I  vote  "aye,"  that  5,  6,  or  7 
days  is  enough  time  to  educate  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  fellow 
Senators  know  this  Senator  has  the 
deepest  respect  for  them.  Whether 
they  are  in  the  90  who  are  going  to 
vote  for  it  or  the  10  who  are  opposed 
to  it,  I  truly  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Senate,  come  Wednesday  night  of  next 
week,  will  have  had  plenty  of  time  to 
vote  yes  or  no. 

I  believe  this  President,  not  only  this 
President,  but  the  American  people 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  have  their 
President— he  is  not  going  to  be 
around  here  next  year— carry  this 
treaty  to  Moscow  for  a  summit. 

It  does  not  have  to  yield  anything 
more.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  all  these 
statistics  about  what  the  American 
people  want,  what  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  is,  is  not  that  they  want  this 
treaty  ratified  and  they  want  this 
President  to  have  an  opportimity  to 
maximize  the  opportunities  that 
might  flow  from  it. 

That  is  why  I  took  a  few  minutes  to 
come  to  the  floor.  I  tun  speaking  at  no 
one.  I  am  not  directing  my  attention 
at  anyone.  I  just  hope  that  the  general 
consensus  is  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
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get  on  with  helping  this 
this  very  difficult  mis- 
different  and  changing 


we  want  to  sit  here  and 
lion.  I  have  been  inter- 
niunber  of  times  this  after- 
just  trying  to  conclude  my 
ren  larks. 

to  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
I  spent  some  time  on 
remau-ks.  and,  as  the  Sena- 
am  not  speaking  from  pre- 
:  am  speaking  from  an  out- 
I  happen  to  know  a  lot 
iisue. 
DOMPNICI.  Absolutely. 

For  us  to  start  talking 

dei^ine  at  this  time  I  think  is 

inappropriate.  I  have  sat 

floor.  I  came  over  around 

a^d  I  am  about  ready  to  con- 

ihat  speech  will  be  much 

appro  priate  if  we  get  into  the  dil- 

and  that  may  happen.  I 

I  hope  it  does  not. 

the  Senator  I  am  not  being 

made  substantive  remarks 

I    have    about    this 

I  made  some  substantive 

about   the   good    things 

1 reaty. 
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Senators  do  not  have  to 
But  once  you  have  been 
this  thing  for  4  months- 
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to  say  about  it.  I  do  not 
amendments.  I  may  offer 
not.  I  am  going  to  debate 
;hey  are  offered, 
see  the  interpretation  issue 
fajvorably.  I  want  to  see  the 
thijig  finally  concluded.  I  want 
debate  on  the  Hollings 
which  I  think  is  the  sub- 
tkis. 
to  sit  here  and  say  we  have 
and   pass   this   thing   by 
evening,  fine.  I  hope  we 
;oing  through  here,  and  I 
to  go  through.  I  yielded  to 
leader,  and  I  have  yielded 
Sehator.  I  am  trying  to  get 
Q  y  statements  so  we  can  get 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  not  directing  my  remarks  at  the 
Senator,  and  I  think  he  knows  that.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  listening,  even 
though  I  was  not  here,  and  I  think  he 
has  a  marvelous  understanding  of  the 
treaty.  He  deserves  to  speak  at  length 
on  it,  and  he  deserves  to  be  heard. 

My  remarks  were  not  addressed  at 
the  Senator.  In  fact,  I  said  they  may 
not  be  addressed  at  anyone;  did  I  not? 
I  am  assuming  that  maybe  there  is  no 
one  who  wants  to  really  delay  the 
treaty  because  they  do  not  like  the 
treaty.  That  is  what  I  said. 

I  hope  that  there  were  none,  but 
that  my  opinion  was  that  we  ought  to 
have  enough  time  for  that  up-or-down 
vote  and  time  to  let  this  President 
take  it  with  him.  That  is  all  I  said. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
again. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  We  may  get  to  where 
a  speech  like  that  is  right  on  target. 
To  make  that  speech  now  when  I  am 
trying  to  conclude  my  remarks  I  do 
not  think  has  any  bearing  on  what  is 
going  on  right  now.  I  hope  we  do  not. 
but  we  may  get  into  dilatory  tactics.  I 
may  join  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  depending  on  what  it  is. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  1  minute  to  me  for  an  observa- 
tion? The  Senator  has  been  most  kind, 
and  his  remarks  have  been  interrupted 
and  interrupted,  but  before  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  leaves  let  me 
make  this  observation. 

First,  there  has  been  no  debate. 
There  have  been  speeches.  I  posed 
what  I  think  are  legitimate  questions. 
There  are  no  answers.  I  will  raise  them 
again.  That  is  not  dilatory,  at  least  on 
my  part. 

If  we  vote  tonight,  and  I  believe 
what  the  Senator  said  to  be  true,  and 
get  75,  80,  90  Senators  to  vote  speaks 
about  the  Senate  and  not  about  the 
treaty.  It  speaks  about  us  wishing  to 
satisfy  political  needs  and  not  the 
needs  of  this  country. 

This  treaty  goes  in  perpetuity.  For 
us  to  be  hurried  because  of  a  simunit 
or  any  other  thing  before  the  Senate 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  debate,  and 
I  say  again  it  has  not.  I  think  is  just  a 
wrong  urging  at  this  moment  in  time. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  knows 
well  enough  that  we  cannot  filibuster 
this.  It  does  not  make  any  sense.  I  am 
not  trying  to.  But  heavens,  I  raised  a 
whole  series  of  historical  points  and 
military  points  and  political  points  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  this  afternoon. 
Those  deserve  answers,  and  they  did 
not  and  were  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  conclude  my  remarks.  I  have 
two  things  that  I  want  to  finish  with. 
One  of  the  things  that  has  been 
brought  out  and  talked  about  as  a 
problem  down  the  road  is  this  whole 
notion  that  you  are  going  to  get  into  a 
denuclearized  Europe,  the  so-called 
triple  zero. 


I  have  said,  and  others  have  talked 
about  the  possibility  that  we  are  going 
to  denuclearized  Western  Evirope. 
Some  think  that  we  are  on  that  road 
right  now. 

Yet.  I  think  the  Senate  would  prob- 
ably go  on  record  to  say  no,  we  want  to 
have  that  nuclear  deterrent.  We  had 
debate  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  about  trying  to  go  on  with 
the  modernization  program  in  accord- 
ance with  Montebello.  In  the  modern- 
ization program  in  accordance  with 
the  Montebello  decision  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  we 
still  have  some  restrictions  on 
ATACMS,  we  still  have  some  restric- 
tions on  some  of  the  dual-capable  ar- 
tillery shells.  We  still  have  not  modi- 
fied that  commitment. 

I  admonish  people  to  think  down  the 
road  a  bit.  If  you  do  not  think  Europe 
could    potentially    be    denuclearized, 
think  about  a  change  of  government 
in  Britain.  Think  of  the  Labor  Party 
that  would  come  in  and  what  their 
agenda    is.    They    have    a    two-party 
system,  essentially  a  two-party  system. 
Think  about  if  you  have  a  change  in 
government    in    Germany,    the    SPD. 
Look  at  what  has  happened  with  the 
Danes  and  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Spanish,   the   Greeks,   the   Japanese, 
and  in  the  Philippines.  They  have  all 
increased  their  interest  in  having  nu- 
clear-free zones  or  no  nuclear  weapons 
on  their  soil.  Think  how  our  ships  are 
going  to  visit  their  ports.  A  more  neu- 
tral Europe,  is  that  good  for  our  inter- 
ests? I  am  not  sure  it  is.  I  am  not  sure 
a  more  neutral  Europe  is  in  our  best 
interests,  one  that  would  be  aligned 
with  the  East  rather  than  the  West.  I 
believe    that    we    are    really    at    the 
threshold  here  to  see  where  in  fact 
Europe   is   going.   Is   it   going   to   be 
stronger,  more  cohesive?  Is  this  treaty 
going  to  do  those  things  or  is  it  not?  I 
think  that  the  ultimate  objective— I 
think  we  need  to  put  this  right  out  on 
the  table— of  the  Soviet  Union  beyond 
denuclearization  and  a  more  neutral 
Europe  is  to  get  access  to  trade  and 
credit  and  be  able  to  prop  up  their 
economy  through  the  wealth  that  we 
generate  in  the  West.  We  are  going  to 
have  trade,  but  it  is  going  to  have  to 
be  very  careful  trade,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  technology.  You  have  to 
look   at   himian  rights.   We   are  not 
going  to  just  rush  over  this,  but  that  is 
the  object.  Face  it,  the  bottom  line  Is 
to    have   trade   assistance   from   the 
West. 

So  I  think  it  depends,  Mr.  President, 
on  which  road  we  travel  with  the  INF 
Treaty.  If  you  are  going  to  maintain  a 
nuclear  deterrent  in  Western  Europe, 
if  you  are  going  to  maintain  a  strong 
alliance,  if  you  are  going  to  get  West- 
em  Europe  to  do  more  rather  than 
less,  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  alli- 
ance that  in  fact  says  we  are  going  to 
build  up  our  conventional  forces  and 


be  willing  to  do  that,  that  is  all  fine 
and  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
travel  down  the  road  where  you  go  to 
the  so-called  triple  zero,  you  see  a  de- 
nuclearization, you  see  a  more  neutral 
Europe,  you  see  them  looking  toward 
the  East  rather  than  the  West,  then  I 
do  not  think  that  is  good.  The  success 
or  failure  of  this  treaty  as  history  will 
record  will  determine  on  which  one  of 
those  roads  we  travel. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  with 
a  couple  observations  of  the  so-called 
interpretation  amendment  which  I 
hope  can  be  favorably  resolved.  De- 
spite all  the  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, this  is  a  rehash  of  the  so-called 
ABM  debate,  whether  you  are  on  the 
side  of  the  narrow  interpretation  or 
you  are  on  the  side  of  the  broad  inter- 
pretation. They  use  the  word  "reinter- 
pretation."  We  are  not  talking  about 
reinterpretation  because  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  not  a  reinterpretation.  It 
was  just  an  interpretation.  Where 
there  are  ambiguities,  the  President 
has  the  right  to  interpret  a  treaty.  He 
has  the  constitutional  duty  to  inter- 
pret a  treaty.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
ought  to  deny  him  that.  And  now  we 
are  getting  into  whether  it  is  a  reinter- 
pretation. 

What  if,  in  fact,  an  administration 
witness  testifying  on  a  treaty  makes  a 
mistake?  What  if  mistakes  are  made? 
Are  you  not  subject  to  reinterpreta- 
tion? In  that  case,  a  reinterpretation 
might  be  to  the  good.  And  when  you 
look  at  this  interpretation  issue,  I 
think  what  you  want  to  try  to  figure 
out  is  how  are  you  going  to  make  the 
Soviets  bound  by  our  ratification 
record  and  our  authoritative  state- 
ments? The  Soviets  are  bound  by  the 
treaty.  And  even  if  we  are  going  to  be 
bound  and  somehow  they  are  going  to 
be  bound  by  the  ratification  record 
here,  what  about  the  ratification 
record  in  the  Supreme  Soviet?  Are  we 
going  to  be  bound  by  that?  I  hope  this 
whole  thing  is  dropped.  It  does  not 
belong  in  this  treaty.  I  hope  that  it 
does  not  become  a  problem  and  I  hope 
that  either  we  can  work  it  out  on  the 
floor  or  we  can  work  it  our  privately. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
that  the  treaty,  in  fact,  should  and 
will  move  forward.  We  will  have 
debate  on  some  issues  that  I  think  are 
quite  important.  As  we  look  at  this,  I 
think  we  will  be  judged  by  what  we 
leam  from  this  process.  We  will  be 
judged  by  lessons  learned  from  the 
INF,  precedents  that  we  will  take  for- 
ward to  START,  precedents  that  we 
will  take  forward  in  the  arms  control 
process,  precedents  that  we  will  take 
forward  as  a  country.  There  is  a  lot  to 
leam  about  the  INF  Treaty  and  the 
INF  debate  and  the  whole  process.  My 
desire  Is  to  not  only  have  many  Sena- 
tors become  interested  in  the  issue  but 
also  as  a  Senate  and  an  institution  we 
can  in  fact  leam  by  our  mistakes, 
leam  by  the  process,  figure  out  what 


we  need  to  do  to  make  sure  that  this 
treaty  is  a  success  and  not  a  failure. 
There  are  many  challenges  that  we 
will  have  to  meet  to  make  sure  that 
this  treaty  is  a  success  and  that  we  can 
look  back  to  May  1988,  when  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  for 
ratification,  and  say  we  did  the  right 
thing:  that  history  will  record  that 
this  is  a  successful  treaty  and  a  suc- 
cessful effort  and  not  one  that  ended 
in  chaos,  self-doubt,  consternation, 
and  a  host  of  ambiguities.  Many  of  the 
lessons  that  we  leam  with  this  will  be 
valuable  not  only  today  but  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treaty,  and  we  are  speaking 
in  executive  session  because  the 
Senate  is  in  executive  session,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  Senate  close  off  all 
amendments  to  the  treaty  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  ratification 

Before  I  put  the  request,  I  should 
say  that  once  all  amendments  to  the 
treaty  have  been  disposed  of,  if  there 
are,  indeed,  amendments  to  the  treaty, 
then  the  Senate  should  go  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  would 
have  to  lie  over  until  the  next  day,  and 
the  Senate  would  then  proceed  with 
the  resolution  of  ratification  and 
amendments  thereto.  If  any  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  have  been  accept- 
ed prior  to  going  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  those  amendments  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  along  with  any  other 
amendments  to  the  resolution  by  way 
of  declarations,  statements,  reserva- 
tions, understandings,  and  so  on. 

In  the  interest  of  proceeding  in  a 
fairly  expeditious  manner,  and  cer- 
tainly in  an  orderly  manner,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  do  that  at  this 
point.  If  any  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  treaty,  if  we 
can  know  that  and  be  informed  of  that 
now.  of  course.  I  shall  not  press  the  re- 
quest at  this  time.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  have  an  indication  from  any 
Senator  who  has  an  amendment  to  the 
text  and  would  like  to  present  that 
amendment.  Senators  who  have  other 
statements  they  would  like  to  make, 
they  can  make  those  statements  on 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  Now  I 
make  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  just  take  15  sec- 
onds here.  I  hope  we  can  move  on  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  There 
are  about  12  major  amendments  we 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  on  the 
resolution.  I  indicated  this  moming 
there  may  be  four  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  the  treaty.  I  am  now 
certain  that  two  of  those  do  not.  The 
other  two  Senators  are  present.  At 
least  one  of  the  two  are  present. 


So  it  would  be  my  hope  we  can  move 
on.  We  have  had  3  good  days  of  discus- 
sion. There  has  hardly  been  any  time 
lost.  People  have  made  their  points, 
and  I  hope  we  can  move  on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  now  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  reserves 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  on  the  treaty  2Vi  days,  compared 
to  70  days  for  the  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties 10  years  ago. 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader, 
prior  to  coming  over  here,  I  talked 
with  three  Senators,  all  of  whom  are 
contemplating  amendments  to  the 
treaty.  On  their  behalf  and  my  behalf, 
at  this  point,  I  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  other  Senators  have 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  will  or  can  offer  them 
this  afternoon.  But  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wants  to  revis- 
it this,  perhaps  in  an  informal  way  in 
his  office  tomorrow  moming,  I  will 
certaintly  be  cooperative  in  that 
regard  and  I  am  sure  they  will,  too. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  Senator  does 
object  to  the  request  today? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  reluctantly  and  re- 
grettably have  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  certainly  within  his  rights  to 
object  to  the  request.  I  suggest  we  re- 
visit this  on  tomorrow  moming.  That 
is  Friday.  Let  us  get  all  Senators  on 
the  floor  at  that  time  and  identify 
those  Senators  who  have  amendments 
to  the  text  of  the  treaty— they  certain- 
ly have  a  right  to  call  them  up— and  I 
hope  they  will  proceed  with  their 
amendments  so  the  Senate  may  debate 
and  act  upon  those  amendments. 
Then,  hopefully,  we  could  close  out 
debate  on  the  treaty  and  go  to  the  res- 
olution of  ratification.  If  we  could  do 
that  tomorrow,  then  we  would  not 
have  to  come  in  on  Saturday.  We 
would  come  in  Monday;  that  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  rule. 
Then  on  Monday,  the  Senate  could 
proceed  to  consider  the  resolution  of 
ratification  and  any  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  quar- 
rel with  the  majority  leader's  sugges- 
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Mr.  BYRD.  There  will  be  a  full  day 
tomorrow.  I  will  go  as  long  as  the  man- 
agers wish. 

Mr.  PELL.  Might  there  be  a  full  day 
on  Saturday,  too? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  may  still  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  colloquy 
be  as  in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  is  the  unfinished 
business.  That  is  S.  2355.  The  pending 
status  of  that  bill  is  that  it  has  ad- 
vanced through  the  amendment  stages 
up  to  the  point  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  D'Amato  under  an  agree- 
ment that  precludes  any  other  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  The  amendment  by 
Mr.  D'Amato  has  been  one  of  which 
several  parties  have  been  seeking  to 
find  an  agreement  that  would  allow 
the  Senate  to  dispose  of  the  D'Amato 
amendment  and  then  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  a  final  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  been  working  on  an  agreement 
that  would  allow  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  to  have  a  freestanding  bill 
which  would  be  covered  in  itself  by  a 
time  agreement,  providing  that  there 
be  no  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 
The  bill,  therefore,  could  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  that  the  majority 
leader  would  be  prepared  to  bring  it 
up  after  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  The  agree- 
ment would  also  provide  for  time  limi- 
tations on  the  bill  during  debate  there- 
of, and  the  agreement  would  specify 
certain  amendments,  and  only  those 
amendments  would  be  allowed  to  be 
called  up  to  the  bill.  As  I  understand 
it.  they  would  be  germane  amend- 
ments to  the  D'Amato  amendment, 
and  it  would  not  allow  nongermane 
amendments.  There  could  be  no  fili- 
buster on  the  bill  because  of  the  time 
agreement. 

Consequently,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  would  be 
guaranteed  a  bill  that  would  be  called 
up  and  guaranteed  a  clear  shot  at  the 
D'Amato  amendment;  a  time  agree- 
ment which  would  preclude  nonger- 
mane amendments  to  the  D'Amato 
amendment;  a  time  agreement  that 
would  provide  for  a  limited  amount  of 
debate  and  therefore  preclude  any  fili- 
buster; a  time  agreement  which  would 
allow  for  a  final  decision  on  the 
D'Amato  amendment  separate  from 
the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

If  we  could  enter  into  that  time 
agreement,  we  could  then  immediately 
vote  on  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 


Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Warner 
could  take  that  bill  to  conference,  and 
the  time  of  the  Senate  would  be  saved 
in  the  long  nm. 

I  hope  that  the  principals  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned  will  speak  to 
the  matter.  I  would  like  to  put  the  re- 
quest on  the  agreement. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  just  brief- 
ly. I  certainly  subscribe  to  the  propos- 
al as  outlined  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
believe  this  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
broad  majority  in  the  Senate,  the 
DOD  bill,  and  I  think  the  amendment 
has  the  support  of  a  broad  majority. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  even  if  we  pass 
the  amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  relating  to  capital  punish- 
ment, we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  any 
kind  of  conference  conclusion  that 
would  be  positive.  The  reason  I  say 
that  is  that  the  House  is  very  sensitive 
about  jurisdiction.  We  all  Icnow  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  nongermane.  nonrel- 
evant  amendment  on  the  bill,  whichev- 
er committee  that  would  deal  with 
that  subject  in  the  House,  they  ap- 
point them  as  conferees. 

So  we  will  be  in  conferring  with  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and,  of 
course,  our  Judiciary  Committee  will 
then  want  to  be  involved.  And  both 
Judiciary  Committees  are  likely  to  be 
opposed  to  it  coming  out  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  sure  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  against  it  coming 
out. 

If  we  passed  this  as  an  amendment 
to  this  DOD  bill,  we  would  do  our  best 
in  conference,  because  we  would  be 
representing  the  Senate,  but  I  would 
imagine  that  we  would  either  have  to 
give  up  on  the  amendment  at  some 
point  to  get  a  DOD  bill,  a  defense  bill, 
or  we  would  be  basically  holding  up 
the  authorization  bill  for  many,  many 
weelcs,  maybe  months. 

Now,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  already  starting  tomor- 
row marking  up  their  House  appro- 
priation bill.  We  hoped  we  would,  for 
many,  many  reasons,  be  in  sync  with 
the  House  appropriation  bill  and  the 
Senate  appropriation  bill  by  having  an 
authorization  bill  first.  If  this  whole 
matter  is  held  over  until  after  the  INF 
Treaty  because  of  recesses  and  be- 
cause of  other  considerations,  we  have 
no  real  hope  of  getting  a  conference 
completed  by  the  4th  of  July.  And 
with  the  conventions  coming  up,  we 
will  probably  be  into  September 
before  we  finish  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
been  very  involved  in  getting  other 
amendments  on  this  bill,  including 
other  important  drug-related  amend- 
ments. I  think  they  would  be  held  up  a 
long,  long  time  just  by  the  nature  of 
the  calendar. 

So  I  hope  that  we  could  have  an 
agreement  along  the  lines  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  proposed— and  I  hope 


the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  this 
would  agree  to  that — which  would  give 
them  every  opportunity  to  have  a  free- 
standing bill,  with  the  assurance  that 
we  would  reach  a  vote  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WIUSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
Mr.  Warner. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  but  a  minute  to  join  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  stating  that,  having  been 
through  nine  conferences  with  him 
now,  and  particularly  in  the  last  few 
years  where  a  number  of  conferees 
came  from  other  House  committees 
than  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee—one time  we  had  75  confer- 
ees—I would  anticipate  a  like  scene 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  desire  of  the 
House  to  protect  its  jurisdiction.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  here  in  the  Senate 
consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  join  in 
the  conference.  So  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues, both  of  whom  have  attended 
many  conferences  themselves,  would 
be  well  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Would  my  friend  from 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  promised  the  Re- 
publican leader  first— all  right,  then, 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  WIi;SON.  Mr.  President,  and  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia  and  to  the 
majority  leader  and  to  my  friend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  think 
that  Senator  D'Amato  and  I  and 
others  who  are  eager  to  obtain  a  vote 
are  not  only  sjonpathetic  to  what  has 
been  said  here,  in  terms  of  not  want- 
ing to  hold  up  the  bill.  Obviously,  we 
do  not  want  to  do  that  but  we  do  want 
a  vote. 

The  problem  is  precisely  that  the 
other  body  does  not  really  want  to 
deal  with  it.  as  does  this  body. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. He  is  absolutely  correct.  I  am  sure 
that  there  Is  not  only  a  broad  majority 
favoring  the  DOD  authorization  biU, 
but  also  a  broad  majority  favoring  this 
amendment. 

The  only  problem  that  we  have  with 
a  freestanding  bill  is  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  never  come  to  light 
on  the  House  side.  It  is  simply  too  easy 
for  the  House  to  duck  it. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  admonition  by 
the  chairman,  in  fact  he  and  I  earlier 
today  discussed  the  problems  dealing 
with  the  conference  and  the  problem 
that  the  defense  authorization  bill 
conference  traditionally  has  when 
there  are  nongermane  amendments. 

The  only  problem  is  that  there  is  no 
better  opportunity  available.  So  my 
suggestion,  with  all  respect  to  the 
desire  to  move  the  DOD  bill,  would  be 
to  let  us  have  this  vote  on  the  Senate 


side:  not  hold  up  the  bill,  move  it 
along  and,  if  a  better  vehicle  presents 
itself  in  the  interim,  then  I  would  say 
let  us  attach  an  amendment  relating 
to  the  death  penalty  to  that  vehicle. 
Then  perhaps  we  can  avoid  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
foresees  with  respect  to  the  DOD  con- 
ference. 

But  the  problem  right  now  is  that  a 
freestanding  bill  is  really  an  exercise 
in  symbolism  of  the  lund  we  too  often 
are  compelled  to  engage  in  on  the 
Senate  side. 

We  do  something  in  response  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  people  and  then 
it  never  happens  on  the  House  side. 

So,  this  may  not  be  a  perfect  vehicle, 
it  is  simply  that  it  is  the  best  one 
around  and  a  freestanding  bill  simply 
gets  us  nowhere  in  the  House. 

That  is  I  think  in  a  nutshell  the 
problem  that  we  face. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  met 
briefly  this  morning  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  Icnow  he  had  a  very 
brief  visit  on  the  floor  with  Senators 
Nunn  and  Warner.  I  am  not  certain 
there  have  been  any  meetings  since 
that  time.  I  understand  there  may  not 
have  been. 

But  I  am  not  certain  we  have  ad- 
vanced any  since  we  started  here  a  few 
days  ago  with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  up  to  the  Senator.  We 
have  had  a  letter  since  then  from  an- 
other Senator  saying  he  would  object 
to  any  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  the  D'Amato  amendment.  I  think 
that  letter  is  in  the  hands  of  our  staff. 

So  I  am  still  willing  to  try  to  work  it 
out.  I  Itnow  the  majority  leader  is.  I 
luiow  the  defense  authorization  bill  is 
important.  And  I  loiow  the  amend- 
ment is  important,  the  D'Amato 
amendment  is  important. 

I  have  delivered  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, given  to  me  yesterday  by  Sena- 
tors Levin  and  Kennedy,  and  the  pro- 
posed list  of  10  amendments  to  Sena- 
tor D'Amato.  I  know  he  has  had  those 
under  review. 

But  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
majority  leader  that  we  can  consent  to 
anything  at  this  point.  We  have  yet  to 
hear  from  the  principal.  Senator 
D'Amato. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  One  point  Senators  may 
be  interested  in.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  date  here,  where  this  will  have 
impact.  It  is  not  many  weeks  off.  We 
have  a  transfer  authority  in  this  bill  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
transfer  funds  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  furloughs  of  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

At  some  point,  this  is  going  to  play  a 
role.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
got  some  serious  outlay  problems  to 
meet  the  budget  request.   They   are 


going  to  have  to  have  transfer  author- 
ity, internally,  to  make  those  switches. 

So  we  may  very  well  have  a  few 
phone  calls  from  civilian  employees 
who  otherwise  would  be  furloughed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  going 
to  come  in  2  weeks  or  3  weeks  or  a 
month  or  4  weeks  or  5  weeks.  I  do  not 
luiow.  I  will  know  more  tomorrow. 

But  at  some  point,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  civilian  employees  work- 
ing at  military  bases  around  the  coun- 
try that  are  going  to  be  impacted  if  we 
do  not  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York;  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  let  me  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  no  one  has  been  more  pa- 
tient, more  understanding  and  worked 
harder  to  bring  about  the  passage  of 
this  bill  than  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Nunn.  Not  only  as 
it  relates  to  this  controversy  but  also 
in  dealing,  I  think,  in  only  a  fashion 
that  a  gentleman— and  I  say  gentle- 
man—with the  intellect  but  also  with 
the  concern  that  he  demonstrates  for 
others  and  their  prerogatives  and 
their  thoughts  as  related,  I  think,  to 
achieving  a  rather  substantial  mile- 
stone with  this  body  as  it  related  to 
getting  a  bill  that  brought  about  the 
proper  use  of  the  military  as  it  relates 
to  the  areas  of  detection  and  the  limit- 
ed—and they  are  limited— arrest  provi- 
sions under  certain  circumstances  that 
the  military  can  engage  in. 

I  have  to  say  that  this  Senator  feels 
somewhat  defensive,  and  I  do.  Certain- 
ly not  as  it  relates  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  certainly 
not  as  it  relates  to  the  majority  leader 
who  has  been  more  than  accommodat- 
ing and  who  has  been  patient  maybe 
to  a  fault.  But  let  me  suggest  that  this 
is  not  a  new  area  of  endeavor,  or  one 
of  a  political  vein  or  nature  to  this 
Senator. 

When  I  watch  the  media  accounts 
they  have  rather  trivialized  some  of 
the  work  that  I  have  been  undertak- 
ing, and  yes  even  in  an  effort  to  sensi- 
tize, maybe,  this  body  and  the  White 
House  and  others  to  the  dilemma  that 
we  face,  I  feel  that  the  American 
public  has  been  trivialized  for  a  long 
time. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  takes  an 
election  year  to  get  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  begin  to  recognize  the  di- 
lemmas that  we  have  as  it  relates  to 
the  drug  problem.  It  is  really  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  Sena- 
tor and  others;  Senator  DeConcini, 
who  for  years  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front—I have  to  tell  you,  I  view  with 
disdain  the  recent  activity  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  do  not  give  two 
hoots  and  a  holler,  really,  and  then 
rush  forward:  Oh.  work?  Assign  their 
staff?  Really  put  in  time  and  effort?  A 
lot  of  hokum. 
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I  am  on  the  same  side  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  just 
as  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  think  we  reach  a  little  far. 
"One's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp 
else  what's  a  heaven  for?"  Senators 
are  reaching  a  little  far.  perhaps,  if 
they  hope  to  commit  the  leadership  of 
the  other  House  to  a  given  Senate 
amendment  presently  pending  in  this 
body. 

I  admire  those  Senators  who  seek  to 
get  a  commitment  out  of  the  other 
body's  leadership,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  expect  the  Senate  to  stand 
by  overly  long  in  the  event  that  such  a 
commitment  is  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  this.  I 
know  that,  if  a  House  Member  were  to 
insist  on  the  Senate's  accepting  an 
amendment  of  the  House  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  I  could  not  give 
that  commitment,  even  if  I  want  to. 
Neither  can  the  Speaker. 

While  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
commitment  out  of  the  other  body,  I 
hope  we  will  not  employ  that  ap- 
proach much  longer.  It  will  prove  to 
be  an  idle  expenditure  of  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  want  to  reiterate  the 
point  the  majority  leader  just  made. 
The  problem  with  this,  everybody 
knows  there  are  certain  leverage 
points  around  here.  There  is  very  little 
leverage  that  I  can  connect  between 
holding  up  the  Department  of  Defense 
bill  and  getting  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  capital  punishment  on  the 
House  side  to  agree  to  a  time  certain 
on  a  House  vote  on  the  capital  punish- 
ment matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  correlates.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  leverage.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  over  on  the 
House  side,  who  may  not  want  to  vote 
on  capital  punishment  now,  are  going 
to  yield  to  implicit  threats  to  hold  up 
the  Department  of  Defense  bill.  It  just 
does  not  correlate.  There  is  not  much 
leverage  there. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  had  about  enough  discussion 
on  this  matter  today,  but  I  would  urge 
those  Senators  who  are  involved  in  the 
effort  to  continue  their  efforts,  and  we 
will  return  to  the  matter  tomorrow. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION— TREATY 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNION 
OP  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUB- 
UCS  ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OP 
THEIR  INTERMEDIATE-RANGE 
AND  SHORTER-RANGE  MIS- 
SILES (THE  INF  TREATY) 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
P»resident  of  the  United  States  and  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  the  Intermediate  Range  Nucle- 
ar Force  [INF]  Treaty  on  December  8, 
1987.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
these  two  coimtries  arrived  at  a  gener- 
al consensus  that  both  would  elimi- 
nate a  whole  category  of  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems.  These  systems  are  com- 
prised of  missiles  with  ranges  between 
300  and  3.400  miles.  Under  the  author- 
ity of  our  governmental  processes  and 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  to  give  its  advise 
and  consent  to  this  historic  agree- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant votes  facing  the  Senate  today  are 
those  decisions  on  war  and  peace  and 
the  confirmation  of  potential  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  The  importance  of  war 
and  peace  influences  millions  of  lives 
and  reflects  the  purpose  and  integrity 
of  a  country.  The  importance  of  con- 
firming a  potential  Supreme  Court 
Justice  is  critical  because  of  the  length 
and  scope  of  the  member's  terra.  The 
debate  on  this  treaty  entails  even  a 
greater  breadth  and  scope  than  the 
above  mentioned  examples.  Moreover, 
the  vote  on  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  influence  the  entire  civilized  world 
and  could  lead  to  a  stable  and  lasting 
peace.  I  look  forward  to  a  thorough, 
careful,  and  prudent  debate. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  begin  to  out- 
line my  reasons  for  supporting  this 
treaty,  while  recognizing  some  reserva- 
tions and  caveats.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  President  Reagan, 
Secretary  Shultz,  our  arms  control  ex- 
perts, and  the  Department  of  State  for 
their  diligent  efforts  in  negotiating 
this  treaty.  I  also  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  Majority  Leader  Byrd,  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  Dole,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
the  Intelligence  Committee  for  their 
considerations  and  analysis  of  this 
treaty.  Regardless  of  the  final  out- 
come of  commas  and  precise  defini- 
tions, a  great  deal  of  credit  should  be 
showered  upon  the  aforementioned 
people. 

(Mr.  SIMON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  limiting  intermediate  range 
missile  forces  should  be  viewed  as  a 
positive  step  in  the  West  that  can  have 
constructive  results.  This  depends 
upon  the  next  step  in  nuclear  arms 
control  negotiations  and  the  future  di- 
rection of  Soviet  policy.  This  treaty 
carmot  and  should  not  be  viewed  by 
itself  as  a  panacea  for  nuclear  disar- 
mament or  an  establishment  of  de- 
tente for  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. This  must  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits.  However,  I  believe  sup- 


porters of  this  treaty  can  point  to  the 
futiire  benefits  of  this  apparent  suc- 
cess in  some  aspects  of  arms  control. 
At  a  minimimi,  it  portrays  that  the  un- 
precedented provisions  of  missile  dis- 
mantlement and  on-site  verification 
can  lead  to  further  agreements  now 
imder  discussion.  This  treaty  enhances 
NATO's  security,  U.S.  security,  and 
may  eventually  provide  the  impetus 
for  more  comprehensive  East-West 
arms  reduction  agreements. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  "a  tribute  to  the 
collective  resolve  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,"  as  quoted  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report.  Back  in 
1979,  NATO  pursued  the  dual  track 
decision  to  either  counter  the  Soviet 
SS-20  threat  with  INF  deployments  or 
to  eliminate  it  through  negotiations. 
With  the  signing  of  the  INF  Treaty  in 
December,  NATO  demonstrated  the 
resolve  needed  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tives. Secretary  Shultz  testified  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
"the  way  we  and  our  Allies  successful- 
ly met  the  Soviet  INF  challenge  shows 
that  tough  mindedness,  clarity  of  pur- 
pose, and  resolve  pay  off."  The  INF 
Treaty  meets  the  terms  sought  by  the 
United  States  and  the  security  of  the 
West.  The  United  States  is  better  off 
and  so  is  Europe.  These  are  two  of  the 
most  important  reasons  why  I  am  sup- 
porting this  agreement.  Moreover,  the 
treaty  is  overwhelmingly  supported  by 
public  opinion  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  enhanc- 
ing the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  our  NATO  allies,  the  verification 
and  monitoring  provisions  could,  if 
properly  adhered  to,  diminish  the  pos- 
sibility of  war. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  I 
do  not  harbor  some  concerns. 

The  INF  Treaty  has  focused  greater 
attention  on  the  conventional  force 
balance  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

NATO  has  succeeded  so  far  in  deter- 
ring Soviet  military  aggression.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  more  than  a  2-to-l  advantage 
over  NATO  in  the  numbers  of  main 
battle  tanks,  artillery,  antitank  guns 
and  missile  laimchers,  and  surface-to- 
air  missiles.  Meetings  and  strategies 
concerning  this  imbalance  are  current- 
ly taking  place  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  This  assymetry 
has  existed  for  some  time  and  the  INF 
Treaty  has  forced  NATO  to  prioritize 
this  disparity.  The  treaty  does  not  in- 
crease or  decrease  this  imbalance,  it 
has  simply  forced  us  to  address  the 
problem.  The  United  States  and 
NATO  are  currently  working  to  devel- 
op new  weapon  technologies  and  strat- 
egies to  help  coimter  the  Warsaw 
Pact's  numerical  advantage.  Former 
NATO  Commander  Rogers  has  urged 
NATO  members  to  raise  defense 
spending  by  4  percent  aimually  in 
order  to  pay  for  these  new  technol- 
ogies. 


We  should  emphasize  the  mutual 
benefit  of  NATO-United  States  bases 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  These  bases  should  be  finan- 
cially supported  by  all  NATO  mem- 
bers. It  is  a  travesty  that  the  United 
States  is  literally  held  hostage  for  in- 
creased foreign  aid  each  year  for  these 
bases.  NATO  does  retain  superior  air 
power  over  the  Warsaw  Psuit.  NATO  is 
also  more  politically  cohesive.  These 
are  critical  advantages  to  sustain  in 
the  future,  and  Spain's  actions  to 
remove  the  72  United  States  F-16's 
could  potentially  threaten  our  air  su- 
periority. I  will  discuss  this  in  further 
detail  as  the  debate  continues. 

Additionally,  I  have  been  troubled 
by  the  executive  branch's  initial  posi- 
tion on  several  issues  with  respect  to 
this  treaty,  many  of  which  have  subse- 
quently been  resolved.  The  issue  of 
treaty  interpretation  has  been  conten- 
tious in  the  past.  I  hoije  that  the 
Senate  will  not  digress  on  this  ques- 
tion and  replay  the  ABM  treaty  dis- 
pute. The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  handled  this  issue  extremely 
well.  The  committee  did  not  attempt 
to  make  the  Senate  the  interpreter  of 
treaties,  but  instead,  required  that  the 
executive  interpret  and  implement 
treaties  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
executive's  original  presentation  in  ob- 
taining Senate  consent  to  ratification. 
The  executive  branch  should  not  be 
able  to  alter  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  by  changing  its  testimony  made 
to  the  Senate  at  the  time  that  the  ex- 
ecutive sought  ratification.  If  this 
were  allowed  to  happen,  it  would  con- 
cede a  power  to  the  executive  branch 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  grant. 

Based  upon  an  example  of  views  and 
opinions  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  recent  months,  the  inclu- 
sion of  futuristic  weapons  in  the 
treaty  is  also  an  area  of  great  concern. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
sought  to  define  through  further  clari- 
fication the  term  "weapon  delivery"  to 
missiles  using  weapons  other  than  con- 
ventional or  nuclear  warheads,  such  as 
high-energy  lasers.  Ambassador  Glit- 
man  has  worked  with  the  committee 
to  attempt  to  clarify  this  issue,  saying 
the  following  about  the  treaty: 

What  this  clearly  shows  is  that  we  Intend- 
ed to  capture  any  future  weapons  delivery 
system  that  is  ground-launched,  ballistic,  or 
cruise,  and  falls  within  the  range  bands  cov- 
ered by  the  Treaty. 

This  appears  to  satisfy  many  ques- 
tions about  the  U.S.  interpretation  of 
futuristic  weapons.  The  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  firm  in  its  testimony 
that  futuristic  weapons  would  be 
banned  by  this  treaty.  However,  it  was 
unclear  as  to  what  the  Soviet  Union's 
interpretation  would  be.  I  believe  that 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze 
attempted  to  address  this  question. 
Nevertheless,  further  clarification  and 
precise  language  were  needed. 


Mr.  President,  three  committees 
have  been  responsible  for  the  IKF 
Treaty  in  the  Senate.  The  Intelligence 
Committee  is  one  of  these  committees. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee for  over  a  year.  This  committee 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
verification  and  monitoring  provisions 
in  the  treaty.  I  have  read  hundreds  of 
pages  of  testimony  and  reviewed 
countless  docimients  concerning  over- 
sight, onsite  monitoring,  and  verifica- 
tion. This  is  an  imperative  section  of 
the  treaty.  I  believe  President  Reagan 
said  it  best:  "Trust  but  verify." 

While  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
questions  in  the  committee  concerning 
our  ability  to  effectively  check  and 
verify  Soviet  missiles  and  installations, 
I  have  also  been  concerned  about  the 
Soviet's  ability  to  negate  or  circimi- 
vent  these  procedures.  Although  veri- 
fication and  onsite  monitoring  look  ef- 
fective on  paper,  this  is  not  quite  con- 
vincing, especially  given  the  Soviets 
record  on  past  agreements.  The  Sovi- 
ets track  record  demands  effective  ver- 
ification. On  April  28,  1988,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  a  serious  rift  be- 
tween American  and  Soviet  officials 
over  interpreting  verification  provi- 
sions in  the  treaty.  One  of  these  dif- 
ferences concerned  the  scope  of  Amer- 
ican monitors'  inspections  at  Soviet 
sites.  More  specifically,  the  issue  was 
whether  United  States  inspectors  will 
be  allowed  to  look  inside  Soviet  struc- 
tures big  enough  to  conceal  smaU 
rocket  stages  but  not  large  enough  to 
hide  entire  SS-20  range  missiles. 

Furthermore,  American  officials 
have  said  that  the  two  sides  disagreed 
over  inspection  rights  outside  the 
Soviet  missile  assembly  installation  at 
Votkinsk.  The  question  is  over  how 
much  access  American  inspectors 
should  have  to  other  Soviet  facilities. 
The  Americans  argued  that  they 
should  be  able  to  freely  carry  out  in-, 
spections  within  general  boundary 
lines  drawn  on  Soviet  diagrams.  The 
Soviets  countered  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  should  only  be 
able  to  inspect  buildings  drawn  in  dark 
lines  within  these  boundaries. 

These  disputes  over  implementing  or 
actually  practicing  the  onsite  inspec- 
tions were  serious,  if  not  resolved,  es- 
pecially given  the  key  provisions  per- 
taining to  verification.  It  is  one  thing 
to  agree  in  writing  to  historic  and 
sometimes  intrusive  monitoring  provi- 
sions. It  is  another  if  we  are  unable  to 
follow  through  and  practice  these 
monitoring  provisions.  This  was  much 
too  important  to  be  termed  a  "techni- 
cal dispute."  I  am  satisfied  that  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  She- 
vamadze  have  subsequently  resolved 
this  matter.  However,  these  verifica- 
tion disputes  may  require  additional 
practice  sessions  in  order  to  clarify  the 
interpretation  and  implementation. 
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scholars  and  experts  in  this  area.  I 
have  read  numerous  research  articles 
on  this  subject  matter.  Although  there 
is  never  a  unanimous  opinion,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  consensus  on  certain 
points.  The  Soviet  Union  believes  in 
the  inherent  superiority  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology,  the  need  to  preserve 
the  superpower  status,  and  the  neces- 
sity to  maintain  Soviet  control  over 
Eastern  Europe.  Rather  than  ominous 
threats,  the  Soviet  Union  now  charms 
Western  EMrope  in  an  effort  to  limit 
the  military  power  facing  the  Soviets 
from  the  West.  The  Soviets  more  ag- 
gressively pursue  Western  technology 
and  financial  credits.  General  Secre- 
taj-y  Gorbachev  has  the  same  objec- 
tives as  his  predecessors.  He  has 
merely  shifted  tactics  and  rhetoric. 
This  INF  Treaty  could  be  viewed  as  a 
political  precursor  to  better  United 
States-Soviet  relations  and  possibly 
better  United  States-Eastern  Europe- 
an relations.  It  could  be  a  precursor 
for  better  Western  European  and 
Soviet  relations.  And,  it  could  be  a  pre- 
cursor for  better  Western  European 
and  Eastern  European  relations.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  how  this 
treaty  is  implemented  and  what 
progress  is  made  on  future  arms  con- 
trol negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
final  comment  on  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  it  is  too 
early  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Gorbachev 
will  succeed  in  reforming  Soviet  socie- 
ty. I  wish  him  well  in  his  endeavors. 
However,  our  negotiations  and  consid- 
eration of  this  treaty  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  glasnost  and  perestroika.  I 
was  somewhat  confused  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Thatcher's  comments  a  few 
weeks  ago  stating  that  the  Senate 
should  quickly  approve  the  treaty  so 
as  not  to  hurt  Mr.  Gorbachev's  efforts 
at  home.  Mr.  Gorbachev's  efforts  at 
home  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
treaty.  I  hope  that  her  comments  will 
not  influence  the  outcome  of  this  vote. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  in  an  editori- 
al on  May  3,  1988,  reported  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA  Robert  Gates  as 
saying:  "For  centuries.  Westerners 
have  hoped  that  Russian  economic 
modernization  and  political  reform- 
even  revolution— signaled  an  end  to 
despotism.  Repeatedly,  since  1917,  the 
West  has  hoped  that  domestic  changes 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  would  lead  to  changes 
in  Communist  coercive  rule  at  home 
and  aggressiveness  abroad.  These 
hopes,  dashed  time  and  time  again, 
have  been  revived  by  Gorbachev's  am- 
bitious domestic  agenda,  innovative 
foreign  policy,  and  appealing  personal 
style."  The  Republic  editorial  conclud- 
ed by  saying  that  there  is  a  chance 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  remake  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  conversely,  it  is  just 
as  likely  that  the  same  forces  that 
have  prevented  progress  in  the  past 
could  ignite  a  conservative  backlash, 
thereby     preserving     the     moribund 


Soviet  status  quo.  We  should  not  allow 
Soviet  domestic  politics  to  influence, 
one  way  or  another,  the  merits  and 
considerations  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  seem  headed  toward 
reducing  their  nuclear  arsenals.  This 
treaty  calls  for  the  destruction  of  2.695 
missiles  and  would  remove  2,096  nucle- 
ar warheads.  The  Soviets  will  remove 
four  nuclear  warheads  for  every  one 
removed  by  the  United  States.  This 
treaty  represents  a  "triumph  of  soli- 
darity for  the  NATO  alliance"  to  win 
their  objectives  and  to  bargain  from  a 
position  of  strength.  This  treaty 
strengthens  Western  European  confi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  defend  Europe.  This  treaty 
has  been  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
Senate  and  important  recommenda- 
tions have  been  included.  Specifically, 
the  verification  and  compliance  prob- 
lems worked  out  directly  by  Secretary 
Schultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze were  addressed  after  the  treaty 
was  signed. 

As  for  the  future  of  arms  control, 
September  is  now  the  working  dead- 
line for  reaching  an  agreement  on  a 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty. 
There  is  speculation  that  we  will  soon 
begin  discussing  conventional  arms  re- 
ductions. One  would  hope  that  we 
would  move  prudently  and  carefully 
on  all  future  agreements  to  assure 
that  they  are  verifiable  and  leave  us 
with  a  survivable  and  viable  deterrent. 
One  would  also  hope  that  if  deadlines 
do  pass  without  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  there  would  not  be 
cause  for  alarm.  What  matters  is  not 
who  gets  credit  for  a  treaty  but  what 
that  treaty  represents.  It  is  not  whose 
signature  is  on  the  treaty,  but  whether 
or  not  that  treaty  is  sound.  If  we  can 
learn  from  this  INF  Treaty  and  the  re- 
cently resolved  problems  of  verifica- 
tion procedures,  the  lesson  is  not  to 
rush  into  last-minute  agreements.  Pro- 
visions on  verification  and  monitoring 
take  time  to  negotiate,  time  to  prac- 
tice, and  time  to  implement.  The  pru- 
dent path  is  to  let  negotiations  take 
their  natural  course.  We  should  not 
unnaturally  rush  negotiations. 

In  closing,  I  am  reminded  of  what 
Winston  Churchill  said  when  he  was 
attempting  to  describe  the  motives 
behind  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  "I  cannot  forecast  to  you  the 
action  of  Russia,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
riddle  wrapped  in  a  mystery  inside  an 
enigma.  But  perhaps  there  is  a  key. 
That  key  is  Russian  national  interest." 
This  treaty  provides  us  with  a  key  to 
that  national  interest.  This  treaty  lit- 
erally provides  the  United  States  in- 
spectors with  Soviet  keys  to  defense 
facilities  in  order  to  verify  the  terms 
of  agreement.  Keeping  in  mind 
Churchill's  warning,  let  me  say  this:  In 
a  nuclear  world,  a  strong  defense  and 


"verifiable  trust"  are  the  ultimate 
guarantees  of  peace.  Peace  depends,  at 
least  in  part,  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  aggressive 
tendencies  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
check.  We  have  experienced  an  un- 
precedented growth  in  our  defense 
budget  over  the  last  7  years,  and  we 
have  negotiated  from  strength.  We  are 
negotiating  from  strength  and  we  can 
verify  this  treaty.  This  treaty  sends  a 
message  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  and  dedicat- 
ed to  peace  in  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  evening  in  strong  support  of  the 
resolution  to  ratify  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty. 

The  fact  that  this  treaty  is  before  us 
this  week  is  a  tribute  to  the  determi- 
nation of  our  President  and  the  NATO 
alliance.  Their  perseverance  and  soli- 
darity in  the  face  of  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  SS-20  missiles  is  what 
brought  us  to  the  signing  of  this  land- 
mark treaty.  We  have  proven  that  the 
alliance  is  militarily  strong  and  politi- 
cally unified. 

Let  us  just  review  a  little  bit  of  his- 
tory if  we  might. 

In  the  mid-1970's  the  Soviet  Union 
aimed  a  new  class  of  intermediate- 
range  missiles,  SS-20's,  at  Europe.  The 
military  reasons  for  deploying  the  SS- 
20  were  to  erode  NATO's  capability  for 
flexible  response  and  to  confront  the 
alliance  with  a  credible  threat  of  pre- 
emptive nuclear  strike.  There  were 
also  political  motivations.  The  Soviet 
Union  hoped  to  divide  the  alliance  and 
to  decrease  European  confidence  in 
the  U.S.  nuclear  guarantee. 

In  1979,  the  NATO  allies  embarked 
on  a  dual-track  strategy  to  counter  the 
destabilizing  deployment  off  Soviet 
SS-20's.  We  agreed  to  deploy  572  U.S.- 
owned  and  operated  Pershing  II's  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in 
West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  HoUajid.  This  intermedi- 
ate nuclear  force  modernization  was  to 
proceed  simultaneously  with  INF  arms 
control  discussions,  in  other  words,  the 
two-track  procedure. 

I  would  like  to  commend  our  Euro- 
pean allies  for  sticking  with  this  deci- 
sion to  deploy  INF  weapons  in  Europe. 

I  think  every  one  of  us  can  recall  the 
massive  so-called  peace  marches  in 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
England,  the  lines  surrounding  the 
bases  in  Europe  where  Pershing  weap- 
ons were  going  to  be  located,  the 
marked  growth  in  neutralist  sentiment 
when  we  deployed  the  Pershing  II's, 
the  rise  of  the  Green  Party  in  Germa- 
ny when  we  made  substantial  political 
gains  as  a  result  of  their  embracing  a 
nonnuclear  platform. 

Nevertheless,  those  leaders,  and  I 
take  my  hat  off  to  every  one  of  them, 
stuck  it  out  under  tremendous  politi- 


cal pressure  and  we  proceeded  toward 
genuine  accomplishments  in  sums  con- 
trol. 

Now  to  put  the  dual-track  procedure 
back  on  the  move  and  to  counter  the 
growing  European  popular  resent- 
ment. President  Reagan  announced 
the  first  arms  control  initiative  of  his 
administration  and  that  was  on  No- 
vember 18,  1981.  He  had  been  in  office 
some  9  months.  This  was  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club. 

He  called  upon  Moscow  to  "substan- 
tially reduce  the  dread  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war  which  hangs  over  the  people  of 
Europe."  He  offered  to  cancel  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe  if  the  Soviets  withdrew  their 
medium-range  missiles  aimed  at 
Europe.  This  was  called  the  "zero- 
zero"  option. 

In  this  body,  the  support  for  the 
I*resident's  "zero  option"  was  enthusi- 
astic and  bipartisan.  However,  the 
press  largely  decried  this  initiative, 
saying  it  could  not  be  done. 

It  was  offering  the  Russians  some- 
thing, of  course,  we  did  not  expect 
them  to  accept.  Let  us  look  at  what 
some  of  the  newspapers  said  at  the 
time. 

The  Indianapolis  News:  "Reputed 
war  monger  Ronald  Reagan  took  steps 
to  shed  his  image  yesterday." 

The  Albuquerque  Journal:  "The  out- 
come won't  be  determined  quickly  nor 
is  it  likely  to  result  in  a  nuclear-missile 
free  Europe." 

Tulsa  World:  "I»resident  Reagan 
made  a  case  for  a  non-nuclear  Europe 
that  is  likely  to  be  approved  by  every- 
one except  those  most  important  to  its 
success— the  Soviets." 

The  Santa  Ana  (CA)  Register:  "It  is 
difficult  to  view  the  Reagan  proposal 
for  nuclear  arms  reduction  as  a  truly 
serious  one,  though  we  hope  that  it 
is." 

The  Birmingham  News:  "•  •  •  odds 
that  Ronald  Reagan  will  get  any  real 
agreement  by  the  Kremlin  on  his  'zero 
option'  are  nonexistent." 

They  did  not  equivocate.  They  laid  it 
right  out— "of  course,  it  won't 
happen." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
"Few  think  the  proposal,  as  outlined 
publicly,  will  be  acceptable  to 
Moscow." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  "Re- 
alistically, Reagan  knows  there  is  little 
possibility  of  the  Russians  giving  up 
the  enormous  advantages  they  have 
gained  from  deploying  some  270  SS-20 
missiles— each  with  three  warheads— 
in  Western  Russia." 

The  Rockford  Register  Star  (Illi- 
nois): "As  a  blueprint  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament. President  Reagan's  propos- 
al for  complete  elimination  of  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe  has  about  as  much  chance  of 
Soviet  acceptance  as  the  proverbial 
snowball  in  Hades." 


It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  So- 
viets rejected  the  zero  option.  Thus, 
we  went  ahead  and  deployed  572  Per- 
shing II's  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  in  Europe. 

We  assumed  a  posture  of  strength. 
We  responded  forcefully  and  properly 
to  Soviet  attempts  to  intimidate 
NATO.  And  now  we  find  ouj-selves 
voting  on  a  double-zero  option. 

Everybody  said  it  could  not  be  done. 
President  Reagan  stuck  to  it  and  it  is 
being  done. 

On  the  opening  day  of  hearings  on 
this  treaty.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  "the  way  we  and  our  allies 
successfully  met  the  Soviet  INF  chal- 
lenge shows  that  tough-mindedness. 
clarity  of  purpose,  and  resolve  pay 
off." 

And  how  has  the  allied  response 
paid  off?  Under  this  treaty,  this  zero- 
zero  option,  we  will  dismantle  all  our 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe.  The  Soviets  will  dismantle  all 
their  medium-range  nuclear  weapons 
pointed  at  Europe,  plus  all  the 
medium-range  missiles  they  have 
aimed  at  Asian  coimtries.  The  Soviets 
will  be  required  to  dismantle  four 
times  as  many  warheads  as  will  the 
U.S.  In  my  view,  this  is  a  good  deal. 

The  INF  Treaty  provides  for  the 
global  elimination  of  all  long-range 
and  short-range  INF  missiles.  Missiles 
with  a  range  of  600  to  3.000  miles  must 
be  destroyed  within  3  years  of  the 
treaty's  effective  date.  Missiles  with  a 
range  capability  of  300  to  600  miles 
must  be  destroyed  within  18  months. 
These  missiles  must  be  destroyed;  they 
cannot  be  converted  into  other  types 
of  weapons.  Furthermore,  the  treaty 
bans  INF  missile  modernization,  pro- 
duction and  flight  tests. 

Under  the  treaty,  the  U.S.  will  elimi- 
nate the  following:  108  Pershing  II 
missiles;  309  deployed  GLCM's;  260 
undeployed  GLCM's;  170  old  Pershing 
lA  missiles  stored  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  will  thus  disman- 
tle 429  deployed  warheads.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  eliminate:  400  SS-20's;  70 
SS-4's  and  SS-5's;  356  undeployed 
long-range  INF  missiles;  387  SS-12/ 
22's  and  SS-23's;  539  undeployed 
short-range  INF  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  dismantle  over 
1.600  deployed  warheads. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
portance of  those  numbers. 

The  INF  Treaty  is  clearly  to  NATO's 
military  advantage  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States. 

Nor  can  I  stress  strongly  enough  the 
significance  of  the  global  elimination 
of  these  weapons.  Never  before  in  his- 
tory has  there  been  an  agreement  to 
discard  an  entire  class  of  weapons. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  the  INF  Treaty.  It  has  tre- 
mendous implications  for  the  security 
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confident  that  the  verification 
this  treaty  wUl  be  effec- 
aUow  us  to  detect  signif  i- 
As  Ambassador  Paul 
his  committee  testimony: 
Ambassador  Paul  Nitze 
one  can  accuse  Ambassa- 
be  soft  on  the  Soviets: 
What  do  wje  mean  by  effective  verifica- 
tion? We  mea  i  that  we  want  to  be  sure  that. 


If  the  other  side  moves  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  treaty  In  any  militarily  significant  way. 
we  would  be  able  to  detect  such  violation  in 
time  to  respond  effectively  and  thereby 
deny  the  other  side  the  benefit  of  the  viola- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  the  ma- 
jority of  Senators  and  negotiators  who 
have  gone  through  the  issues  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.  They  have  deter- 
mined that  the  verification  regime  is 
not  Just  a  coup  for  negotiators.  It  wUl 
work. 

Now  that  I  have  described  the  nuts- 
and-bolts  provisions  of  the  treaty  that 
have  earned  my  enthusiastic  support, 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  inevitably  risen. 

Pirst,  in  recent  weeks  a  number  of 
controversial  issues  surrounding  treaty 
ratification  have  drawn  attention. 
Most  have  been  resolved  satisfactorUy 
through  11th  hour  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  the  administration. 

One  particularly  thorny  issue  has 
been  whether  or  not  the  treaty  covers 
so-called  futuristic  or  exotic  weapons. 
The  treaty  is  explicit  on  its  application 
to  conventional  GLCM's.  The  negotia- 
tors agreed  to  ban  conventional  mis- 
siles to  aid  in  verification,  since  inter- 
mediate-range cruise  missiles  equipped 
with  conventional  warheads  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  equipped  with 
nucleaT  warheads.  Our  negotiators, 
and  the  Senators  on  the  relevant  com- 
mittees, have  been  assured  that  the 
ban  extends  to  all  medium-range  mis- 
siles, including  those  equipped  with  fu- 
turistic devices. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  the 
issue  of  futuristic  weapons  has  been 
dealt  with  for  the  last  time. 

The  other  issue  of  great  concern 
which  we  will  be  forced  to  address  in 
the  next  few  days  is  that  of  treaty  in- 
terpretation. As  I  understand  it,  some 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations  plan  to  add  a  condition  to 
the  INP  Treaty  which  seeks  to  repudi- 
ate the  Sof  aer  doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  more  op- 
posed to  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  than  I.  No  one  is  more 
concerned  about  the  implications  of 
the  Sofaer  doctrine  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  all  treaties.  I  have  given  my 
fiUl  support  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in 
their  efforts  to  legislate  U.S.  adher- 
ence to  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  have  been 
supportive  of  all  efforts  to  cut  spend- 
ing on  SDI,  which  in  my  view  is  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 
In  many  ways  we  have  been  successful 
in  oiu-  legislative  efforts,  and  I  pledge 
to  continue  to  do  aU  I  can  to  this  end. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  INP  Treaty  is  not  the  appropriate 
forum  for  righting  this  wrong.  It  trou- 
bles me  to  think  that  this  debate,  Mr. 
President,  could  degenerate  into  a  par- 
tisan reopening  of  a  long-festering 
wound.  I  am  also  troubled  by  the  im- 
plications for  this  treaty  of  such  a  con- 


dition. Can  the  authors  of  it  assure 
the  Senate  that  we  will  not  sink  into  a 
constitutional  quagmire  further  on 
down  the  line? 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  legisla- 
tion to  debate  that  issue. 

Other  issues  raised  by  the  signing  of 
an  INP  Treaty  are  the  strength  of  our 
conventional  forces  and  the  need  for 
an  ensuing  strategic  arms  reduction 
agreement. 

The  INP  Treaty  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  Europe's  security. 
In  the  early  1970's  there  were  no  INP 
forces  in  Europe.  Pormer  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Schlesinger  testified: 

It  Is  a  form  of  parochialism  In  Europe  to 
suggest  that  the  Soviets  have  basically  been 
deterred  by  a  relative  handful  of  warheads 
in  Europe,  none  of  wliich  were  deployed 
before  1983. 

Yet,  certainly  the  INP  agreement 
has  served  to  focus  our  attention  on 
the  need  for  the  modernization  of 
NATO  conventional  forces,  as  weU  as 
the  desirability  of  forging  a  conven- 
tional arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  away  with  Warsaw  Pact 
superiority  in  this  regard.  I  hope  that 
we  wUl  move  forward  in  both  areas, 
and  hope  that  our  NATO  allies  will 
continue  to  be  full  partners  in  the 
effort  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

The  INP  Treaty  and  strategic  arms 
control  are  inextricably  linked.  The 
INP  accord— revolutionary  as  it  is— 
wUl  only  be  truly  beneficial  to  the  se- 
curity of  NATO  if  there  are  some 
limits  on  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  Without  these  restraints  on 
Soviet  long-range  missiles,  the  Soviets 
will  be  free  to  compensate  for  their 
dismantled,  intermediate-range  SS- 
20's  by  deploying  more  strategic  mis- 
siles aimed  at  European  targets. 

In  other  words,  you  can  take  a  long- 
range  weapon  and  Just  have  it  go 
higher  and  thus  have  a  shorter  range. 
So  I  think  following  on  with  the 
START  negotiations  is  extremely  im- 
portant. 

Thus,  now  that  an  INP  agreement 
has  been  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  mutuaUy  observed  and 
stable  temporary  cap  on  strategic 
forces  until  a  START  agreement  can 
be  concluded. 

The  Senators  from  Arkansas,  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania  and  I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  core  sublimits  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  should  not  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember 1986.  And  we  still  believe  that 
continued  U.S.  adherence  to  those 
limits  serves  our  national  security  in- 
terests, so  long  as  the  Soviets  also 
adhere  to  the  same  limits. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  indicated 
during  debate  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion that  budget-cutting  measures 
would  likely  result  in  a  de  facto  inter- 
im restraint.  I  consider  this  of  vital  im- 


portance to  the  success  of  the  INP 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  the  INP  Treaty  is 
a  breakthrough.  Indeed,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  arms  control. 

But  we  must  not  rest  on  oiu-  laurels. 
We  must  not  be  content  to  praise  our 
allies,  our  negotiators,  and  each  other 
and  caU  it  a  day.  We  must  recognize 
that  OIU-  work  has  only  Just  begim. 

The  President  and  Soviet  leader  are 
hopefully  close  to  cementing  a  START 
agreement.  Such  a  treaty  wUl  present 
us  with  challenges  only  alluded  to  in 
the  INP  agreement.  Since  that  pact 
will  result  in  arms  reductions,  rather 
than  elimination,  we  wiU  have  to 
attack  its  verification  regime  with  aU 
of  our  ingenuity  and  skill.  The  wUling- 
ness  to  negotiate  is  there— we  have 
proved  that  with  INP.  But  the  truly 
hard  work  is  still  before  us,  in  START 
verification;  in  the  ongoing  long-range 
negotiations  in  Geneva  and  in  conven- 
tional weapons  reductions  talks. 

The  great  lesson  to  be  lejuned  from 
the  business  at  hand  is  that  in  arms 
control,  good  faith  coupled  with  un- 
wavering resolve  and  a  strong  military 
posture  is  a  formula  that  produces  re- 
sults. Let  us  learn  this  lesson  well,  and 
put  it  to  worthwhile  and  productive 
use  as  we  face  the  many  chaUenges 
that  remain. 

I  urge  aU  Senators  to  support  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

AKENDMENT  HO.  2108 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  treaty  shall 
not  enter  into  force  unless  and  until  the 
President  has  certified  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  ceased  the  violations,  previously  certi- 
fied by  the  President,  of  existing  arms 
control  treaties  or  agreements) 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2108. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  Article  XVII  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

3(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
untU  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  SUtes  Congress,  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  to  wit: 


1.  Construction  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 

2.  Movement  of  a  Fiat  Twin  ABM  radar 
and  a  Pawn  Shop  van  (a  component  of  an 
ABM  System),  from  a  test  range  and  initi- 
ation of  deployment  at  a  location  outside  of 
an  ABM  deployment  area  or  test  range. 

3.  ABM-mode  tests  of  Soviet  SAM-5. 
SAM-10.  and  SAM-12  surface  to  air  missiles 
and  radars,  of  which  there  have  already 
been  over  100  such  tests. 

4.  Mobility  of  the  Soviet  ABM-3  system  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  ban  on  mobile 
ABMs. 

5.  Development  of  mobile  Flat  Twin  ABM 
radars  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  on  de- 
veloping and  testing  mobile  ABMs. 

6.  Falsification  of  the  deactivation  of 
ABM  test  range  launchers  in  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  dismantling  procedures. 

7.  Rapid  relocation  of  a  Flat  Twin  ABM 
radar,  creating  a  new  ABM  test  range,  in 
violation  of  the  requirement  for  prior  notifi- 
cation. 

(b)  Notwitlistanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
siiall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  Nu- 
clear Test  Bans,  to  wit: 

Venting  of  nuclear  radioactive  debris 
beyond  Soviet  borders  from  underground 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  violation  of  the 
1963  Umited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  of  wliich 
there  have  been  over  30  conclusively  con- 
firmed cases. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  Bio- 
logical and  Chemical  Weapons  Bans,  to  wit: 

1.  Involvement  in  the  production,  trans- 
fer, and  use  of  chemical  and  toxic  sub- 
stances for  hostile  purposes  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan  in  violation  of  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol. 

2.  Maintenance  of  an  offensive  biological 
warfare  program  and  capability  in  violation 
of  the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention. 

(d)  Notwitlistanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
untU  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  to  wit: 

1.  Deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19  Inter- 
continental    Ballistic     Missile     and     the 


medium  SS-17  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
MissUe  as  replacements  for  the  light  SS-11 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Article  II  prohibition  against  re- 
placing light  ICBMs  with  heavy  IC3MS. 

2.  Deployment  of  modem  Sea-launch  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  exceeding  the  limit 
of  740  SLBM  launchers  without  compensa- 
tory dismantlement. 

3.  Deployment  of  SS-N-21  and  SS-NX-34 
long-range  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  od  ' 
converted  T  Class  SLBM  submarines. 

4.  Use  of  former  SS-7  ICBM  facilities  in 
support  of  the  deployment  and  operation  of 
the  SS-25  mobUe  ICBM. 

(e)  Notwitlistanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  SALT  II.  to  wit: 

1.  Flight-testing  of  the  SS-2S  MobUe 
ICBM  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  against 
a  "second  new  type  ICBM". 

2.  Deployment  of  the  SS-25  Mobile  ICBM 
in  violation  of  the  prohibition  against  a 
"second  new  type  ICBM". 

3.  E>eployment  of  the  SS-25  Mobile  ICBM 
in  violation  of  the  prohibition  against  a 
"second  new  type  ICBM". 

4.  Development  of  "rapid-refire"  capabil- 
ity for  the  SS-25  Mobile  ICBM. 

5.  Covert  Development  of  multiple  war- 
head capability  for  the  SS-25  Mobile  ICBM. 

6.  Total  encryption  of  SS-25  telemetry. 

7.  Exceeding  the  de  facto  SALT  II  overall 
ceiling  on  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehi- 
cles. 

8.  Development  of  the  SS-N-23  Sea- 
launch  Ballistic  MissUe. 

9.  Flight  testing  of  the  SS-N-23  Sea- 
launch  Ballistic  MissUe. 

10.  Deployment  of  the  SS-N-23  Sea- 
launch  Ballistic  MissUe  on  E>elta  IV  and  III 
Class  submarines. 

11.  Total  encryption  of  SS-N-23  teleme- 
try. 

12.  Arctic  basing  of  the  Backfire  Intercon- 
tinental Bomber. 

13.  Production  of  Backfire  Intercontinen- 
tal Bombers  in  numbers  exceeding  annual 
limits. 

14.  Concealed  deployment  of  banned  SS- 
16  mobile  ICBM  launchers. 

15.  Failure  to  declare  in  the  SALT  II  DaU 
Exchange,  operationally  deployed  and  con- 
cealed SS-16  mobile  ICBM  launchers. 

16.  False  declaration  in  the  SALT  II  Data 
Exchange  as  to  the  range  of  the  AS-3  Kan- 
garoo long-range  air  launch  cruise  missUe. 
so  as  to  avoid  inclusion  of  such  missUe. 

17.  False  declaration  as  to  the  range  and 
refueling  capability  of  the  Backfire  bomber. 

18.  Exceeding  the  SALT  II  sublimit  of 
1,200  multiple  warhead  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  doing  is  having  this  amendment 
printed  in  the  Record  tonight  so  my 
colleagues  wiU  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  it.  I  know  Senator  Thur- 
mond and  others  are  on  the  floor  wish- 
ing to  speak.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man and  floor  leader,  Senator  Lugar. 
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of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  during 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  2: 

They  have  cheated  in  the  past.  I  think  we 
can  expect  they  will  cheat  in  the  future 
whenever  they  decide  it  is  in  their  national 
Interest  to  do  so. 

And  that  is  the  point,  Mr.  President. 
If  we  allow  this  treaty  to  enter  into 
force  while  the  Soviets  remain  out  of 
compliance  with  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States,  it  sends 
a  clear  signal  to  the  ICremlin  that  they 
can  cheat  on  this  treaty  as  well. 

This  is  a  signal  we  should  not  send. 
Indeed,  the  American  people  believe 
that  this  is  a  signal  we  should  not 
send. 

According  to  a  recent  poll,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  public  believes  President 
Reagan  should  certify  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  adhering  to  all  past  arms  con- 
trol agreements  before  the  INF  Treaty 
can  take  effect— even  if  this  require- 
ment would  kill  the  agreement.  Mr. 
President,  79  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  President  Reagan 
should  certify  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
adhering  to  all  past  arms  control 
agreements  before  the  INF  Treaty  can 
take  effect,  according  to  a  Yankelo- 
vich  poll  of  March  1988. 

My  amendment,  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate  right  now,  would  re- 
quire exactly  what  a  majority  of 
Americans  want  to  see:  A  Presidential 
certification  as  to  Soviet  compliance 
with  past  agreements  prior  to  the  INF 
Treaty  going  into  force. 

Specifically,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Senators  who  did  not  hear  this  amend- 
ment read,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that: 

The  INF  Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force 
unless  and  until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
have  notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  viola- 
tions, previously  certified  by  him  to  the 
United  States  Congress,  of  the  following 
Treaties  and  agreements: 

1.  The  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  (of  which  the 
amendment  lists  7  Presidentlally  certified 
violations); 

2.  The  1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty; 

3.  Biological  and  Chemical  Weapons  Bans, 
(of  which  the  amendment  lists  2  Presiden- 
tlally certified  violations); 

4.  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  (of 
which,  the  amendment  lists  4  Presidentlally 
certified  violations);  and 

5.  The  SALT  11  Treaty,  (of  which  the 
amendment  lists  18  violations  of  the  object 
and  purpose  of  this  agreement). 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  are  not  just  vio- 
lations in  the  eyes  of  this  Senator. 
Rather,  these  are  violations  reported 
to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

These  are  Soviet  violations  which  we 
know  about;  violations  which  may 
never  be  corrected  if  we  do  not  use 


whatever  leverage  we  have  to  obtain 
such  corrections. 

This  amendment  woiild  put  it  to 
Gorbachev  and  his  stooges  in  the 
Kremlin:  "either  you  fix  your  viola- 
tions to  previous  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, or  you  don't  get  our  Pershing 
II's  and  GLCM's  removed  from  West- 
em  Elurope  and  destroyed." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  supported  by  just  this  Senator, 
but  rather  by  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Polls  indicate,  and  I 
know  the  polls  are  accurate  in  this 
regard,  that  the  American  public  does 
not  want  to  see  this  treaty  go  into 
effect  until  the  President  certifies  that 
the  Soviets  are  in  compliance  with  pre- 
vious arms  control  treaties.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  this  amendment  would  do. 

I  might  just  recapitulate  to  say  that 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about  is 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
go  on  record  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  wants  to  have  the  verification  of 
this  treaty  mean  anything.  Should  the 
Senate  condone  Soviet  violations  of  all 
existing  arms  treaties,  Soviet  viola- 
tions which  have  been  confirmed  by 
President  Reagan? 

If  we  do  not  ask  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  fact  insist  that  the  Soviet 
Union  get  into  compliance  with  all  of 
the  other  arms  control  treaties  that 
they  are  out  of  compliance  with,  then 
the  verification  portion  of  this  treaty 
really  is  saying  that  the  verification 
has  no  enforcement,  it  has  no  compli- 
ance. 

I  think,  also,  Mr.  President,  what 
this  treaty  is  all  about— this  is  really  a 
political  will  amendment.  But  every- 
one will  come  in  tomorrow  and  say 
this  would  force  the  renegotation  of 
the  treaty.  This  amendment  will  not 
force  renegotiation  of  the  treaty.  It 
will  only  require  that  the  Soviet  Union 
fulfill  its  legal  obligations. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Symms  amendment  does  not  block 
ratification  of  this  treaty.  It  only 
blocks  entry  into  force  until  the  Soviet 
Union  complies  with  all  existing  trea- 
ties. 

I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  by  79 
percent  in  a  national  poll  by  Yankelo- 
vich,  a  bonafide  polling  institution, 
think  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
in  compliance  with  their  other  treaties 
before  we  dismantle  cruise  missiles 
smd  Pershing  II's  from  Western 
Europe. 

It  will  not  block  the  ratification.  It 
will  oiUy  mean  that  it  will  not  go  into 
force. 

I  repeat:  79  percent  of  the  people, 
from  the  Daniel  Yankelovich  Group 
Polling  Co.,  said  that  President 
Reagan  should  certify  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  adhering  to  all  past  arms  con- 
trol agreements  before  the  treaty  goes 
into  effect. 


To  save  time  for  my  colleagues,  and 
I  might  just  say  to  the  leadership  of 
the  committee,  I  wUl  be  here  in  the 
morning  at  your  request  to  start  the 
disposal  of  this  treaty.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
dispose  of  it.  I  think  I  have  protected 
myself,  the  way  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation is,  and  I  will  be  willing  to  work 
with  Senator  Lugar  and  Senator  Pell, 
to  see  how  they  wish  to  resolve  this 
issue. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  debate  this 
briefly  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate it  will  take  me  very  long.  I  do  not 
have  too  much  more  to  say.  Just  to 
make  the  point,  Mr.  President,  the  So- 
viets have  cheated  in  the  past  and  I 
think  the  Senate  and  each  Senator 
ought  to  go  on  the  record  whether  he 
wants  to  go  ahead  and  condone  Soviet 
cheating  or  not. 

It  is  a  choice  that  each  Senator  can 
make  and  I  impugn  no  motives  of  any 
of  my  colleagues  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  way  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  stand 
up  for  what  the  Constitution  intended 
we  do  on  treaties  and  that  is  to  im- 
prove those  treaties  and  improve  the 
body  of  the  treaty.  Remember,  trea- 
ties are  permanent,  and  they  are  the 
supreme  law  of  land. 

I  repeat,  this  amendment  is  only  an 
amendment  which  would  make  the 
verification  portion  of  the  treaty- 
there  would  be  compliance  to  it.  It 
does  not  block  ratification.  It  would 
only  block  entry  into  force  until  the 
Soviets  get  back  into  compliance  on 
the  other  treaties. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  On  this  side  of  the 
aisle  we  are  not  certain  of  what  the 
time  situation  is  going  to  be  in  the 
morning.  We  at  least  have  heard  some 
informal  discussion  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  his  divisions  might  be 
the  subject  for  the  first  vote  in  the 
morning,  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
Senators. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  offer  time 
for  debate.  Then  again  he  might  not. 

So  for  this  reason  I  think  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  would  make  a  com- 
ment about  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  I  will  make  a  comment  this 
evening  so  there  will  at  least  be  some 
record. 

We,  of  covirse,  then  would  support. 
In  the  event  it  is  the  Senator's  wish, 
additional  time  to  debate  the  issue  but 
we  are  uncertain. 

So  I  would  ask  the  Senator's  indul- 
gence if  we  were  to  make  comments 
after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  makes  his  comments. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  you  very 
much.  I  understand  that.  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  leader  has  stated  at 


what  time  the  Senate  is  coming  in  but 
this  Senator  will  find  out  and  I  have 
announced  I  wlU  be  here.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate needing  much  time  for  myself. 
Five  to  ten  minutes  is  all  I  will  need. 
There  may  be  other  Senators  on  this 
side  or  on  the  other  side  that  wish  to 
address  this  issue  so  I  do  not  want  to 
preclude  my  colleagues  but  I  have  no 
intention  to  delay  the  process  here. 

I  think  I  might  just  say  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  this  amendment  really 
wUl  clear  the  air  on  this  treaty.  If  the 
Senate  is  not  willing  to  make  the 
Soviet  Union  comply,  then  I  will  say 
the  Senate  has  pretty  well  spoken, 
that  they  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
ratify  this  treaty  no  matter  what,  but 
at  least  the  air  will  be  cleared  on  the 
issue.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  told  the  Committee 
that,  "We  believe  that  the  INF  Treaty 
stands  on  its  own  merits  and  should 
not  be  linked  to  other  arms  control 
agreements  or  issues." 

The  INF  Treaty  improves  U.S.  secu- 
rity. We  should  not  be  in  a  position  of 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
If  the  INF  Treaty  is  a  good  treaty,  it 
should  not  be  linked  to  other  issues. 
Insistence  on  such  linkage  could 
hinder  the  achievement  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

In  particular,  this  amendment  could 
make  the  INF  Treaty  hostage  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
issue.  Secretary  Shultz  told  us  that, 
"We  have  made  known  to  the  Soviets 
our  concerns  over  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  in  many  fora  and  will  continue 
to  press  for  the  resolution  of  this 
problem." 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  Sena- 
tors over  this  Soviet  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  but  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration is  now  trying  to  resolve  these 
issues— and  we  should  support  their 
effort. 

In  truth,  if  we  demand  resolution  of 
all  of  our  problems  with  the  Soviet 
Union  prior  to  entering  into  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  we  may  never  achieve 
those  agreements.  The  important 
question  is,  how  does  this  treaty  help 
our  security?  Does  it  help  it  or  harm 
it?  I  hope  we  can  discuss  this  briefly 
tomorrow,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
debate. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  treaty  being  debated  today  is  the 
culmination  of  years  of  effort.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  resolve  of  the  NATO  Al- 
liance, to  the  negotiators,  and  especial- 
ly to  I*resident  Reagan,  whose  leader- 
ship saw  it  through  to  signing  last  De- 
cember. The  President  and  our  allies 
proved  critics  of  the  ambitious  "zero- 
zero"   proposal   wrong.   In   doing   so. 


they  reconfirmed  the  fact  that  the 
only  way  to  negotiate  successfully 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  show 
strength,  resolve,  and  patience. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tuailty  to  commend  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  of  the  three  commit- 
tees involved  in  the  review  of  the  INF 
Treaty,  especially  Senator  Pell  and 
Senator  Lugar,  the  floor  managers  of 
the  treaty.  They  deserve  high  praise 
for  the  bipartisan  and  thorough  effort 
that  was  put  forth  in  their  examina- 
tion of  the  treaty's  implications  for 
United  States  and  Alliance  foreign 
policy  and  national  security.  These 
past  few  months  have  been  a  model  of 
how  both  parties  can  work  together  in 
a  nonpartisan  fashion  on  important 
national  issues. 

The  work  done  by  the  various  com- 
mittees was  also  exemplary  of  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  of  the 
Senate  in  providing  its  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  treaties.  These  responsi- 
bilities demand  no  less  than  pursuing 
every  question,  clarifying  every  ambi- 
guity, and  resolving  every  issue,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  has  transpired 
over  the  past  several  months.  This 
outstanding  work  pointed  to  a  number 
of  issues  that  I  will  review  and  ask 
Members  to  keep  in  mind  during  the 
ratification  debate  on  this  treaty. 

We  have  heard  that  the  treaty 
before  the  Senate  is  of  historical  im- 
portance and  precedent.  The  treaty's 
on-site  verification  procedures,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  most  comprehensive  in 
the  history  of  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess. The  treaty  is  also  significant  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  to  eliminate  rather 
than  just  limit  entire  classes  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  smd  it  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple of  unequal  reductions  of  forces  in 
similar  cases  like  the  INF  Treaty 
where  the  Soviets  possess  more  mis- 
siles and  warheads  than  the  United 
States.  This  principle  will  be  critical 
for  conventional  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
concluded  in  its  reijort  on  the  treaty 
that  there  were  a  number  of  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  the  inclusion  of 
conventional  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  in  the  treaty.  As  the  commit- 
tee noted,  "Advanced  technology  is 
the  alliance's  trump  card,  and  highly 
accurate,  unmanned,  long  range, 
stand-off  weapons  represent  a  particu- 
larly attractive  means  for  redressing 
the  conventional  imbalance  in 
Europe."  The  committee  concluded 
that  it  was  inadvisable  to  amend  the 
treaty  to  permit  conventional  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles  of  INF  range, 
and  urged  the  administration  not  to 
allow  the  INF  precedent  to  foreclose 
U.S.  options  for  conventional  ALCM's 
and  SLCM's  in  a  START  Treaty. 

During  the  recent  May  recess,  I  trav- 
eled   to    Germany    to    discuss    INF 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  proceed  with  the 
signing  of  a  START  Treaty,  whose  on- 
site  verification  provisions  will  be  infi- 
nitely more  complex,  until  we  deter- 
mine how  the  INF  on-site  provisions 
work.  As  the  recent  incident  with  the 
nine  monitoring  problems  pointed  out, 
these  are  complex  issues  that  require 
careful  consideration  and  negotiation. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  matter  related  to 
verification,  I  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  an  important  judgment 
made  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  Specifically,  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  concluded  that 
while  the  U.S.  intelligence  community 
will  be  able  to  monitor  the  INP 
Treaty,  it  does  so  only  by  stressing  our 
intelligence  collection  assets.  Thus  I 
support  strongly  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors BoREN  and  Cohen  to  obtain  addi- 
tional funding  for  new  collection  capa- 
bilities to  improve  our  monitoring  for 
the  INF  Treaty.  Such  intelligence  im- 
provements are  absolutely  essential  to 
ensure  that  we  have  adequate  assets  to 
monitor  Soviet  military  developments 
in  the  START  environment. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  assume  that  we  can  solve 
all  the  challenges  of  monitoring  treaty 
compliance  with  hardware  alone.  We 
must  also  ensure  that  our  intelligence 
analysis  capabilities  keep  pace  with 
our  technological  capabilities.  More- 
over, our  technological  and  analytical 
intelligence  capabilities  must  be  bal- 
anced among  the  requirements  to 
monitor  treaty  compliance,  to  detect 
legal  military  developments  that  could 
upset  the  balance,  and  to  support  mili- 
tary operations. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  has  re- 
ceived a  solid  record  of  reports  detail- 
ing Soviet  noncompliance  with  their 
existing  arms  control  commitments.  It 
is  against  this  background  that  all 
Senators  should  consider  the  treaty 
that  is  before  the  Senate.  At  a  mini- 
mum, Soviet  violations  must  be  taken 
seriously  if  we  are  to  deter  future 
Soviet  violations  of  treaties,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  INF  Treaty. 
While  there  have  been  signs  of  change 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  not 
delude  ourselves  about  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  this  regime.  We  must 
proceed  with  caution  and  demand 
deeds  not  words  in  resolving  our  out- 
standing compliance  concerns  with  the 
Soviets.  Moreover,  I  would  like  to  see 
safeguards  in  this  treaty  to  deter  non- 
compliance, and  procedures  in  place  to 
deal  with  noncompliance  should  it 
occur.  I  understand  that  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  Senator  Wallop,  may 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  deal 
with  this  latter  point,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  should  he 
offer  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  approach  this  treaty  with- 
out some  concerns  about  the  impact  of 
the  treaty  on  the  NATO  Alliance  and 


on  the  future  of  the  NATO  flexible  re- 
sponse strategy.  In  West  Germany,  for 
example,  an  apparent  sentiment  exists 
within  some  political  quarters  and 
among  the  public  to  remove  all  nucle- 
ar weapons  from  German  soil.  If  such 
a  movement  were  to  come  to  fruition, 
it  would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  alliance  and  on  the  flexible  re- 
sponse strategy  that  has  kept  the 
peace  in  EJurope  for  over  40  years. 
Thus  we  must  ensure  that  in  ratifjring 
this  treaty,  we  do  not  encourage  or 
permit  the  elimination  of  all  ground- 
based  NATO  nuclear  forces  in  E\irope. 

This  point  was  very  clearly  brought 
home  to  me  in  my  recent  discussions 
with  U.S.  military  leaders  in  Europe. 
Several  generals  cited  recent  polls  in 
Europe  that  found  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  to  be  more  popular  than 
the  American  President.  NATO's  polit- 
ical and  military  leaders  know  that  the 
Soviets  must  continue  to  be  judged  by 
their  deeds  and  not  by  their  words— 
and  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  abandoned  their  aggres- 
sive goals.  Nonetheless,  the  leaders 
with  whom  I  spoke  say  a  formidable 
challenge  for  NATO  leaders  to  con- 
vince their  populations  that  the  threat 
has  not  diminished,  and  that  the  alli- 
ance must  remain  steadfast  in  meeting 
that  undiminished  threat. 

My  discussions  with  military  leaders 
about  the  challenges  that  the  alliance 
will  face  in  the  post-INF  period  fo- 
cused on  the  need  for  conventional 
and  theater  nuclear  modernization, 
and  on  the  need  for  progress  in  arms 
control  to  limit  conventional  and 
chemical  weapons.  In  particular,  Mr. 
President,  the  military  leaders  stressed 
the  importance  of  carrying  out  the 
Montebello  decision,  which  predated 
the  INF  Treaty,  to  reduce  the  Europe- 
an nuclear  stockpile  while  taking  steps 
to  ensure  that  the  remaining  nuclear 
weapons  are  responsive,  survivable  and 
effective.  I  was  pleased  that  during 
recent  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1989  Defense  authorization  bill,  the 
Senate  adopted  a  Sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  that  strongly  supported 
the  need  to  continue  with  the  modern- 
ization of  theater  nuclear  forces  that 
will  remain  in  the  post-INF  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  my  support  for  this  treaty  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  and  modernized  nuclear  deter- 
rent for  NATO  and  for  the  United 
States.  This  point  should  not  be  lost 
by  my  Senate  colleagues.  Nuclear  de- 
terrence has  kept  the  peace  for  over  40 
years  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  it  will  only  con- 
tinue if  our  nuclear  and  conventional 
posture  in  both  the  United  States  and 
NATO  is  credible. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  disapproval  of  the 
Biden-Pell  amendment  regarding  the 
treaty  interpretation  powers  of  the  ex- 


ecutive branch.  While  I  understand 
and  appreciate  Senators'  concerns 
about  this  issue,  I  believe  that  the  as- 
surances the  administration  has  al- 
ready provided  to  the  Senate  on  the 
authoritativeness  of  its  witnesses  are 
sufficient.  Thus,  I  encourage  that  this 
proposed  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  approve  the  INF  Treaty  sub- 
ject to  an  amendment  on  the  future 
technology  issue.  On  the  basis  of  the 
wide-ranging  testimony  that  we  have 
had  during  the  hearings  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  testimony  I 
heard  while  participating  in  a  number 
of  hearings  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, and  on  the  basis  of  discussions 
with  senior  military  leaders  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  I  intend  to  vote  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  his  strong  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  treaty. 

These  comments  will  be  directed  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  Senator 
Symms,  which  will  be  the  subject,  as  I 
understand,  of  five  votes  tomorrow 
morning.  I  must  say  to  the  Chair  that 
this  is  an  extraordinary  procedure  in 
that,  essentially  the  same  arguments 
pertain  to  a  list  of  alleged  violations. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  address  these  argu- 
ments this  evening  briefly  and  then  we 
may.  of  course,  have  further  debate  as 
the  majority  leader  may  suggest  to- 
morrow. 

The  basic  point  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  very 
important;  that  is,  linking  the  INF 
Treaty  to  a  set  of  other  issues  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country.  The 
question  with  the  INF  Treaty  is  not 
that  we  are  doing  a  favor  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  really  has  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  our  I»resi- 
dent,  our  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  ne- 
gotiators. We  are  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess because  we  believe  we  are  doing 
something  constructive  for  our  securi- 
ty. 

Now.  to  deny  ourselves  that  security 
with  a  long  laundry  list  of  alleged  vio- 
lations in  the  past  is  certainly  nonsen- 
sical. We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  cheated  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  and  some  of  those  occa- 
sions are  in  the  list  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.  They  are 
the  subject  of  compliance  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  or  on  the  SALT  II  unrati- 
fied treaty  or  wherever  they  appear. 
They  are  subject  to  debate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  action  we  may 
wish  to  take.  We  could  take  the  action 
of  leaving  the  ABM  Treaty,  for  exam- 
ple, or  indicating  that  we  would  not 
follow   SALT   II.   These   are   options 


available  to  us.  or  a  whole  host  of  pro- 
portionate options. 

To  deny  ourselves  a  national  securi- 
ty option  In  this  manner  does  not 
make  good  sense  for  our  security.  I 
think  we  have  to  come  to  the  common- 
sense  conclusion  again  that  this  treaty 
stands  on  its  merits.  As  Senator  Pell 
has  said,  it  was  negotiated  on  its  own 
merits  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  our  NATO  allies.  Our  lead- 
ers and  the  NATO  leaders  have  testi- 
fied that  it  is  in  our  best  interests.  We 
should  not  defer  obtaining  those  bene- 
fits. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  said  that  this  is  really  not  a 
killer  amendment;  that,  in  fact,  it 
would  not  stop  the  treaty;  it  would 
only  stop,  in  fact,  the  values  of  the 
treaty. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  this 
treaty  is  top-heavy  in  favor  of  destruc- 
tion of  Soviet  missile  launchers  first. 
They  have  four  times  as  many. 

The  point  for  accelerating  that  de- 
struction is  to  move  things  down  to 
parity  in  a  hurry.  That  is  in  our  securi- 
ty and  the  security  of  our  allies.  To 
defer  that  benefit  to  ourselves,  once 
again,  defies  common  sense.  It  should 
not  be  done.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  treaty  is  killed,  although 
the  effect  of  adopting  these  amend- 
ments, in  my  judgment,  would  serious- 
ly delay  the  possibility  of  any  treaty, 
as  clearly  as  an  amendment  situation 
to  the  text  of  the  treaty  required 
going  back  to  the  Soviets  and  back  to 
subjects  that  have  been  the  source  of 
a  great  deal  of  debate  and  acrimony  in 
the  past,  back  to  subjects  that  are  still 
under  discussion  by  the  Joint  Consult- 
ative Commission  in  some  cases. 

Given  the  list  of  both  alleged  and 
actual  Soviet  violations,  we  certainly 
need  to  be  vigilant  in  monitoring  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing  in  compliance,  in 
particular,  with  past  treaties,  but  also 
with  this  treaty. 

I  point  out,  as  others  have,  that  this 
treaty  provides  the  strongest  compli- 
ance measures  of  any  treaty  we  have 
signed  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should  not  deny  ourselves  on-site  in- 
spection. That  is  a  very  important  ad- 
vance in  terms  of  compliance.  We 
should  not  deny  ourselves  the  consult- 
ative procedures  that  are  part  of  the 
treaty  for  resolving  these  disputes 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  short,  the  treaty  gives  us  strength 
in  terms  of  compliance.  That,  it  seems 
to  me  would  be  of  some  value  and 
some  happiness  to  all  Senators  as  they 
look  at  this  particular  treaty. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  press 
the  Soviets  for  compliance  on  other 
agreements. 

I  can  say  from  personal  experience, 
having  visited  General  Ellis  in  Geneva, 
who  now  heads  our  part  of  the  group 
that  looks  into  these  alleged  viola- 
tions, that  Americans  have  been  vigor- 
ous In  pursuing  this  with  the  Soviet 


Union.  These  are  not  all  cut  and  dried 
issues.  It  is  not  precisely  clear  what  we 
would  have  the  Soviets  do.  even 
though  we  allege  some  circumstances 
which  are  totally  out  of  kilter.  We 
shall  pursue  this  vigorously. 

We  have  testimony  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  before  our  committee,  to  that 
effect.  There  are  clear  incentives  for 
the  Soviets  to  comply  with  the  INF 
Treaty. 

The  treaty  provisions  themselves  in- 
crease very  considerably  the  probabili- 
ty that  the  Soviets  will  be  caught 
cheating.  One  of  the  values  of  the  so- 
called  zero-zero  option  is  that  there 
are  no  short-range  and  no  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  left  after  these  sys- 
tems are  destroyed.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  picking  and  choosing  which  ones 
were  left  and  whether  they  were 
among  the  chosen. 

This  totally  annihilates  the  whole 
lot;  and,  therefore,  if  something  shows 
up.  it  is  a  clear  violation.  We  have  not 
had  that  option  before,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  provision  which  strongly 
helps  the  compliance  situation.  Final- 
ly, the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  before  him  all  the  alleged  and 
actual  violations  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  listed  before  he  signed  the 
treaty.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
that  entire  list  before  them  before 
they  recommended  the  signature  of 
the  President  on  these  documents. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Director  of  the  CIA. 
the  Director  of  NSC— a  whole  host  of 
Americans  who  are  deeply  patriotic 
and  deeply  interested  in  our  security- 
luiow  precisely  the  list  of  alleged  and 
actual  violations.  They  know  the  vigor 
with  which  we  pursued  these  viola- 
tions. They  also  know  the  values  of 
compliance  and  enforcement  and  the 
security  needs  that  are  involved  in  the 
INF  Treaty.  Weighing  aU  these  things, 
they  recommended  signing,  and  the 
President  signed. 

Each  Senator  will  have  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  he  or  she 
agrees  with  the  President,  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the  Cabinet 
officers,  with  the  CIA,  and  the  whole 
group  who  have  looked  at  this. 

I  have  heard  no  argument  as  to  why 
their  judgments,  collectively  and 
unanimously,  should  be  upset.  I  have 
heard  no  testimony  during  this  debate 
as  to  why  any  of  the  heads  of  the 
NATO  alliance  states,  apart  from  our 
own,  would  recommend,  on  the  basis 
of  these  alleged  or  actual  violations, 
that  they  should  not  have  endorsed 
the  treaty.  All  have,  and  vigorously. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  tes- 
timony that  if  the  United  States  were 
not  to  ratify,  it  would  be  a  serious 
breach  of  our  alliance— more  grievous 
than  any  of  the  violations  suggested  In 
that  list. 
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reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
Senators   to   read   the 
and  think  through 
implications  of  this  vote. 
Senators,    when    they 
having    read    the 
tonight,  and  whatever 
tomorrow,  will  vote  to 
Symms    amendment    or 
as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  five  votes  that  have 
'or.  It  is  a  serious  set  of 
They  should  be  rejected, 
should  be  ratified. 
Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
has  only  one  prob- 
hink  it  is  a  fairly  large 
his  declaration;  and  that 
to  the  Yankovich  poll 
just  received  today,  the 
of  the  American  people 
him. 

to  ask  in  a  moment  that 
relating  to  this  subject 
the  Record. 

whether  the  Ameri- 
believe    that    President 
certify  that  the  Soviet 
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before  the  INF  Treaty 
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of  the  treaty  is  for  the 
Senate  to  ratify  it.  As  a 
approval  of  the  treaty, 
can  require  that  cer- 
be    met   before    the 
effect.  For  each  of  the 
tell  me  if  you  think 
should  or  should  not 
condition  be  met  before 
take  effect. 
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effect  was  that  the  con- 
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equality    before 
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central. 


The    typical    interview    required    ap- 
proximately 30  minutes  to  complete. 

Respondents  were  chosen  from 
among  all  households  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States  on  the  basis  of 
random  probability  sampling  proce- 
dures which  took  into  account  unlisted 
telephone  numbers.  The  sample  was 
stratified  according  to  census  regions. 
States  within  census  regions,  and 
counties  within  States.  Interviewers 
observed  gender  quotas  so  that  52  per- 
cent of  the  sample  is  comprised  of 
women  and  48  percent  is  comprised  of 
men.  Each  respondent  was  screened 
for  his  or  her  voting  status,  and  only 
registered  voters  were  included  in  the 
study.  Only  registered  voters,  Mr. 
President. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  there 
has  been  from  the  very  beginning  a 
predisposition  to  put  down,  to  ridu- 
cule,  or  to  declare  as  frivolous  or  false 
anybody  who  questioned  this  treaty. 

I  went  through  a  little  bit  of  that  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  So 
did  Senator  Pressler.  The  Senators 
on  the  other  side  even  established  at 
one  point  what  they  called  a  Helms 
watch  to  refute  all  of  these  alleged  in- 
accuracies. 

They  may  have  concluded  that  they 
were  fooling  everybody,  but  this  poll 
shows  that  they  fooled  nobody. 

All  I  have  said  from  the  very  begin- 
ning is  that  if  this  treaty  is  good  for 
the  United  States,  fine.  But  just  be- 
cause the  State  Department  and  a  few 
lackies  who  support  the  State  Depart- 
ment say  it  is  good  does  not  make  it 
good.  And  that  is  the  point. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
left  to  their  own  judgment,  even  with 
the  news  media  being  so  preponder- 
antly biased  in  favor  of  this  treaty,  are 
being  fooled  by  it.  I  have  often  said 
that  the  American  people  by  instinct 
will  do  the  right  thing  and  make  the 
right  judgments  and  this  Yankelovich 
poll  seems  to  indicate  that  that  is 
again  the  case,  and  I  am  very  gratified 
at  the  results  of  the  poll.  Once  again, 
despite  the  media  barrage  aimed  at 
them,  the  American  people  have  not 
been  fooled. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  that 
10  years  ago  Senators  ignored  the  will 
of  the  American  people  in  voting  to 
give  away  the  Panama  Canal. 

Senators  who  ignore  the  will  of  the 
American  people  with  regard  to  Soviet 
cheating  on  arms  control  treaties  do  so 
at  their  own  peril,  but  more  impor- 
tantly they  put  at  risk  their  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  poll  relating  to  the  treaty  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Yankelovich  Poll  oh  the  INP  Treaty 
study  background 

The  findings  summarize  the  results  of  a 
national  telephone  survey  among  1,004  reg- 


istered voters  completed  under  the  direction 
of  The  Daniel  Yankelovich  Group,  Inc. 

Interviews  were  conducted  between  Febru- 
ary 17  and  24,  1988,  by  professional  inter- 
viewers working  from  two  central,  super- 
vised locations.  The  typical  interview  re- 
quired approximately  30  minutes  to  com- 
plete. 

Respondents  were  chosen  from 
among  all  households  in  the  Continen- 
tal United  States  on  the  basis  of 
random  probability  sampling  proce- 
dures which  took  into  account  imlisted 
telephone  numbers.  The  sample  was 
stratified  according  to  census  regions, 
states  within  census  regions,  and  coun- 
ties within  states.  Interviewers  ob- 
served gender  quotas  so  that  52%  of 
the  sample  is  comprised  of  women, 
and  48%  is  comprised  of  men.  Each  re- 
spondent was  screened  for  his  or  her 
voting  status,  and  only  registered 
voters  were  included  in  the  study. 

The  results  have  been  sample  balanced  to 
reflect  the  proper  age.  sex,  race  and  geo- 
graphic region  of  all  registered  voters 
throughout  the  United  States.  Adjustment 
weights  were  applied  to  ensure  comparable 
results  with  the  first  two  ATS  surveys.  In 
theory,  in  19  cases  out  of  20  the  findings 
based  upon  such  samples  will  differ  by  ap- 
proximately 3  percentage  points  from  what 
would  have  been  obtained  from  interviewing 
all  registered  voters  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  possible  error  for  subgroups  is 
somewhat  higher. 

Two  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were 
employed  in  this  study.  In  both  versions  we 
asked  the  same  six  items  in  Question  10.  but 
the  actual  order  in  which  the  questions 
were  asked  differed  from  one  version  to  the 
other.  The  two  versions  were  alternated 
across  representative  half -samples  of  voters. 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  showing 
question  wording  and  placement,  is  included 
in  this  report.  The  questionnaire  copy  also 
includes  the  results  to  each  question  along 
with  trend  data  where  available.  The  report 
also  includes  selected  crosstabulations  of 
the  results  by  several  political  and  social 
groups. 

SPLIT  SAMPLE— VERSION  I 

Q.  The  next  step  of  the  treaty  is  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  it.  As  a  part  of  their 
approval  of  the  treaty  the  U.S.  Senate  can 
require  that  certain  condition  be  met  before 
the  treaty  can  take  effect.  For  each  of  the 
following  please  tell  me  if  you  think  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  or  should  not  require 
that  condition  be  met  before  the  treaty  can 
take  effect.  (Randomize  1-3) 


[h  potent} 


ATS  Mirdi  1988 


SxwM 

raqure 


ShouM 
not 


Oon't 

know/ 


require       refused 


1  Tint  tlM  canventioiul  force  of  ttw 
Sonet  Unnn  and  its  allies.  wlHdi 
includes  tlwr  troops,  tanks,  let  Fislit- 
ers.  and  tlie  like,  are  rooclily  equal  to 
ttie  conventional  lorces  of  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies  in  (urope 
liefore  ttie  treaty  can  lake  eftect 

2.  Tliat  tt»  Soviet  Uniori  renxwe  its 
restrctnns  on  Jews  wtn  wish  to  leave 
Hk  Sonet  Umon  before  the  treaty  CM 
take  effect 


[in  percent] 

ATS  Maidi  1988 

ShouH 
require 

Shodd         Don't 

not          knoo/ 

require       refused 

3  That  President  Remn  certify  that  ttie 
Sonet  Unnn  is  adhering  to  all  past 
arms  control  agreements  before  the 
treaty  can  take  effect -.... 

79 

16             S 

Now  I'm  going  to  repeat  each  of  the  condi- 
tions you  indicated  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
require.  For  each,  please  tell  me  if  you 
would  still  favor  the  Senate  requiring  it.  if 
that  meant  it  would  risk  killing  the  INF 
Treaty  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no 
elimination  of  intermediate  range  nuclear 
missiles  based  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

AMONG  THOSE  FAVORING  CONDITION  IN  0.10a. 
[In  percent) 

ATS  Mardr  1988 


Still         Do  not 
require  it      require 


Not  sure 
(volun- 
teered) 


1.  That  the  conventional  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Unnn  and  its  alkes.  which 
includes  Iheii  troops,  tanks,  let  figM- 
ers.  and  the  like,  are  roughly  equal  to 
die  conventional  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies  in  Europe 

before  the  treaty  can  take  effect 70  23 

2.  That  the  Sonet  Unnn  remove  its 
restrictions  x  lews  who  wish  to  leave 
th*  Soviet  Unnn  before  the  treaty  can 

take  effect  72  22 

3  That  President  fleaian  certify  that  the 
Sonet  Union  is  aoiering  to  all  past 
arms  control  aereements  before  the 
treaty  can  take  effect 77  19 


NET  TOTAL 

(In  percent] 


ATS  March  1988 


Even  if  condition  wouU  kill  INF  Treaty 


ShouM 
require  it 


ShouM       Not  sure 

not         (volun- 

require       leered) 


1.  That  the  conventional  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Unm^  and  its  allies,  which 
includes  their  troops,  tanks.  |et  fight- 
ers, and  the  like,  are  roughly  equal  to 
die  conventional  lorces  of  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies  in  Europe 

before  the  treaty  can  take  effect 47  40  13 

2.  That  the  Soviet  Umon  remove  its 
restnctians  on  Jews  who  wish  to  leave 
the  Sonet  Union  before  the  treaty  can 

take  effect 43  47  10 

3  That  President  Reaian  certify  that  the 
Soviet  Unnn  is  adhering  to  all  past 
arms  control  agreements  before  the 
treaty  can  take  effect 61  30  9 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  medium  and 
shorter  range  nuclear  missiles  repre- 
sents an  historic  step  in  the  annals  of 
arms  control.  This  treaty  is  significant 
for  two  reasons.  First,  both  parties 
have  agreed  to  eliminate  an  entire 
class  of  nuclear  weapons  from  their  ar- 
senals. Second,  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  have  accepted  mutual  in- 
trusive verification.  Both  are  signifi- 
cant more  for  the  precedent  they  es- 
tablish than  for  the  number  of  weap- 
ons they  actually  eliminate,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  total  numbers  of  nu- 


clear weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  each 
nation. 

By  now  it  is  well  known  that  this 
treaty  eliminates  only  4  percent  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union.  There  were  some 
who  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  as  those  committees 
considered  this  treaty— and,  no  doubt, 
we  will  hear  the  same  strains  again 
during  floor  debate  on  the  treaty— 
that  the  elimination  of  the  weapons 
involved  in  this  treaty  will  weaken 
NATO.  Based  on  my  own  private  dis- 
cussions with  senior  NATO  command- 
ers suid  the  treaty  negotiators,  partici- 
pation in  virtually  all  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  on  the 
treaty,  and  attendance  at  many  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
hearings,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  I  share  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
chairmen,  ranking  members,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  Intelligence 
Committees,  and  the  chairman  and 
the  majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that 
this  treaty  is  in  our  national  security 
interest  and  that  it  should  be  ratified. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  treaty 
we  are  now  considering  formally  on 
the  Senate  floor  is  precedent  setting. 
For  the  first  time  we  and  the  Soviets 
agree  to  eliminate  a  whole  class  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  United  States  vdll 
eliminate  859  deployed  and  nonde- 
ployed  missiles  and  429  deployed  war- 
heads: the  Soviets  will  eliminate  1,752 
deployed  and  nondeployed  missiles 
and  1,687  deployed  warheads.  All 
United  States  and  Soviet  longer  range 
INF  missiles  must  be  destroyed  within 
3  years;  all  short-range  INF  missiles 
are  to  be  destroyed  within  18  months. 
None  of  the  eliminated  missiles  may 
be  converted  to  other  types  of  missiles 
or  transferred  to  other  coimtries. 

Of  equal  significance  in  my  mind, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  verification  regi- 
men that  accompanies  this  agreement 
to  remove  and  destroy  the  INF  mis- 
siles. These  verification  provisions, 
some  of  which  are  already  being  im- 
plemented, include  data  exchanges, 
onsite  monitoring  of  elimination  of 
missiles,  and  onsite  inspection  of  re- 
maining missiles  until  they  and  associ- 
ated facilities  are  eliminated. 

The  onsite  inspection  provisions,  es- 
pecially those  involving  challenge  in- 
spections of  sites  where  suspected  vio- 
lations have  occurred  or  are  occurring, 
are  of  particular  significance.  These 
provisions,  like  the  challenge  inspec- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  signatories  of 
the  Stoclcholm  agreement  on  confi- 
dence- and  security-building  measures 
and  disarmament  in  Europe  of  Sep- 
tember 1986.  lend  credibility  to  the 
treaty.   U.S.   and  allied  officers  who 


have  participated  in  challenge  inspec- 
tions under  the  Stockholm  agreement 
have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  sup- 
port for  the  process  and  report  that 
the  inspections  have  proved  to  be 
more  valuable  than  they  initially  ex- 
pected. I  predict  that  the  challenge  in- 
spections for  which  the  INF  treaty 
provides  will  be  equally  valuable  and 
will  strengthen  confidence  in  our  abili- 
ty to  enforce  the  treaty  and  identify 
and  publicize  any  attempts  at  circimi- 
vention. 

Our  participation  in  the  ratification 
process  now  underway  is  not,  and  must 
not  be  seen  as,  a  rubber  stamping  of 
the  treaty  forged  by  administration 
negotiators.  This  process  is  the  embod- 
iment of  the  constitutional  principle 
of  the  balance  of  powers  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 
The  executive  branch,  of  course,  must 
take  the  lead  role  in  foreign  policy,  es- 
pecially in  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
with  other  sovereign  States,  diligently 
striving  to  assure  that  the  Nation's 
best  interests  are  represented  in  the 
negotiated  treaties  and  that  all  poten- 
tial trouble  spots  are  identified  and  re- 
solved before  we  sign  or  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  ratify  the  treaties.  For  the 
Senate  to  fulfill  its  constitutional 
mandate,  its  devotion  to  its  ratifica- 
tion mission  must  be  equally  painstak- 
ing. The  Senate  must  be  fully  satisfied 
that  the  testimony  of  administration 
witnesses  on  the  negotiation  process 
and  its  decisions  represent  the  official 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  into  which 
we  are  entering  and  that  that  inter- 
pretation will  stand  for  the  life  of  the 
treaty.  Any  other  interpretation  un- 
dermines our  ability  to  advise  and  con- 
sent in  this  or  future  ratifications. 
Indeed,  any  other  interpretation  calls 
into  question  the  validity  of  all  trea- 
ties now  in  force. 

As  we  consider  this  treaty  we  should 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  judge 
it  on  its  own  merits.  We  should  avoid 
the  temptation  to  use  this  ratification 
process  to  extract  commitments  from 
our  Government  on  future  negotiating 
positions  or  condition  our  approval  on 
the  outcome  of  coming  events  beyond 
our  control.  Nevertheless,  this  process 
cannot  and  should  not  occur  in  a  com- 
plete vacuum.  In  particular  we  catuiot 
ignore  our  concern  regarding  Soviet 
commitments  to  himian  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  While  we 
cannot  compel  the  Soviets  to  adhere 
to  their  expressed  willingness  to  move 
forward  in  this  area,  we  are  obligated 
to  remind  the  Soviet  Union  at  every 
opportunity  that  progress  on  human 
rights  will  help  improve  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  my 
conviction  that  this  treaty  is  in  our  na- 
tional security  interest.  It  marks  an 
historic  point  on  the  road  to  eliminat- 
ing weapons  of  mass  destruction  while 
assuring  security  for  our  Nation,  its 
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rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  that  all  other  rights  and  freedoms 
flow  from  these  inalienable  rights.  We 
have  developed  an  elaborate,  time- 
tested  structure  of  constitutional  and 
legal  safeguards  for  these  rights  and 
freedoms,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  the  state  exists  to  protect 
and  serve  the  Individual— not  the 
other  way  around. 

Regardless  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  rights  recognized  in  these  interna- 
tional agreements,  Soviet  respect  for 
them  in  law  and  in  practice  would  rep- 
resent a  step  away  from  its  current 
nature  as  a  lawless,  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship ruled  by  the  iron  whim  of  its 
current  masters,  and  toward  a  modem 
constitutional  state  of  limited  powers 
affording  real  protections  to  its  citi- 
zens. Such  movement  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  world  peace  as 
is  any  possible  arms  reduction  agree- 
ment, including  the  INF  Treaty  itself. 

The  problem  we  face  is  simply  this. 
So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a 
closed  society,  obsessed  with  secrecy, 
guarding  itself  not  just  against  invad- 
ing foreign  armies,  but  also  against 
foreign  ideas,  no  disarmament  regime, 
however  strict  and  detailed,  will 
remove  the  danger  of  war.  So  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  is  ruled  by  a  hierar- 
chy which  is  accountable  to  no  one  but 
itself,  it  can  engage  in  lies  and  decep- 
tion, in  aggression  and  subversion,  al- 
locating its  massive  resources  to  serve 
secret  ends. 

We  have  the  lessons  of  history  to 
guide  us.  After  World  War  I,  Germany 
was  substantially  demilitarized.  Yet, 
after  Hitler  assumed  power,  secret 
preparations  were  made  to  build  a  for- 
bidden Air  Force,  to  build  a  forbidden 
Navy,  to  build  forbidden  tanks,  and  to 
dramatically  expand  the  army  beyond 
the  limits  set  in  the  treaty  that  ended 
World  War  I.  Hitler's  Germany  pro- 
ceeded to  do  all  of  those  things, 
hidden  behind  curtains  of  totalitarian 
secrecy. 

What  if  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to 
join  with  xis  in  massive,  cooperative 
disarmament?  Does  that  end  the 
threat  of  world  war?  Clearly,  it  does 
not.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains a  closed,  one-party  state,  dedi- 
cated to  an  ideology  that  preaches 
world  dominion  and  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  communism,  the  threat  of 
war  remains  real. 

Arms  reduction  agreements  have 
their  place.  I  support  this  treaty  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  its  ratification.  I  be- 
lieve that  carefully  crafted,  verifiable, 
and  enforceable  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments can  help  reduce  tensions  and 
contribute  to  world  peace. 

However,  we  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves that  arms  reduction  agreements 
are  the  road  to  world  peace.  The  road 
to  peace  lies  in  ending  those  condi- 
tions that  threaten  war.  The  accvunu- 
lation  of  weapons  is,  in  this  context, 
not  the  most  important  threatening 


condition.  Rather,  opposed  values  and 
goals  imbedded  in  societies  are  key 
conditions. 

The  conditions  that  threaten  war 
are  integral  parts  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  official  Soviet  ideology. 
These  conditions  are,  to  a  significant 
extent,  contradicted  by  Soviet  human 
rights  promises.  When  the  Soviet 
Union  begins  to  live  up  to  those  prom- 
ises, these  conditions  will  be  reduced 
and  the  chances  of  lasting  peace  will 
be  enhanced. 

By  voting  for  this  amendment,  we 
wUl  tell  the  whole  world  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  arms  reduction  cannot,  by 
itself,  bring  peace  to  the  world.  iWe 
must  reduce  tensions  by  achieving  real 
respect  for  the  fundamental  values 
shared  by  all  civilized  nations.  The  So- 
viets are  a  prime  human  rights  offend- 
er, having  engaged  in  sustained  and 
massive  violations  since  the  inception 
of  the  Soviet  state. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  will 
tell  the  Soviet  leadership  that  we  view 
hiunan  rights  as  a  very  important, 
indeed,  fundamental  aspect  of  our  re- 
lationship. We  will  tell  them  that  we 
cannot  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  the 
rush  of  some  Soviet  "peace  offensive." 
We  want  real,  lasting  peace,  not 
merely  a  period  of  temporary  relax- 
ation doomed  to  be  followed  by  an- 
other cycle  of  aggressive  Soviet  expan- 
sion. 

The  President  is  traveling  to  the 
Soviet  Union  this  week,  for  a  historic 
summit  meeting  in  Moscow.  I  under- 
stand that  he  will  press  our  human 
rights  concerns  in  his  meetings.  Posi- 
tive Senate  action  on  this  amendment 
will  strengthen  his  hand. 

The  Vienna  Review  Meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  is  nearing  its  conclu- 
sion. The  negotiators  are  entering  the 
final  phases  of  shaping  its  concluding 
document.  If  we  pass  this  amendment, 
we  will  lend  strength  to  the  Western 
position,  helping  assure  that  further 
progress  will  be  made  toward  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive  international 
human  rights  regime. 

If,  however,  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment,  we  will  tell  the  world  that 
Soviet  peace  offensives  work— that 
weapons,  which  are  merely  the  tools 
of  conflict,  are  more  important  than 
values,  that  are  the  roots  of  conflict. 
We  will  tell  the  Soviets  that  they  can 
disregard  the  President's  representa- 
tions on  human  rights,  because  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  doesn't 
really  share  those  values.  We  will  tell 
our  allies  that  our  traditional  leader- 
ship on  human  rights  issues  is  a  sham, 
because  when  the  time  comes  for 
action,  we  can  find  reasons  to  turn 
aside  and  remain  passive. 

This  Issue  is  critical.  It  goes  to  the 
future  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions for  the  balance  of  this  century. 
If  this  amendment  passes,  the  Senate 


will  tell  the  next  President,  whomever 
he  may  be,  that  the  four-part  ap- 
proach to  our  relations  is  sound  and 
strong  and  rests  upon  a  bipartisan 
foundation. 

These  four  parts— bilateral  issues, 
regional  Issues,  arms  reduction,  and 
human  rights,  must  be  pursued  in  par- 
allel, and  real  progress  must  be  made 
in  each  area  in  order  for  our  relations 
to  see  lasting  improvement.  If  we  don't 
pass  this  amendment,  it  will  be  clear 
to  all  that  some  parts  of  the  four-part 
policy  are  really  important— and  some 
can  be  disregarded.  This  is  clearly  not 
a  signal  we  would  want  to  send. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  support  of 
this  agreement.  This  amendment  is 
not  a  killer  amendment.  It  does  not  re- 
quire reopening  negotiations.  It 
should.  I  strongly  believe,  receive  our 
unanimous  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELK  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoruna^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  out  of  order  for  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


munity  that  an  entire  class  of  weapons 
could  be  eliminated,  but  only  with 
strict  verification.  And  many  in  this 
Chamber  will  remember  his  tireless  ef- 
forts to  explain  that  America  must  ne- 
gotiate from  strength  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

Many  said  it  could  not  be  done,  but 
today  the  Soviet  Union,  its  allies,  and 
a  host  of  others  are  working  off  the 
Lou  Fields  agenda  for  a  verifiable 
worldwide  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

Lou  was  indeed  a  statesman,  but  his 
family,  friends,  and  colleagues  will  re- 
member him  as  an  inspiration. 

Sometimes  he  had  to  deliver  bad 
news  or  unvarnished  truth,  but  some- 
how he  always  had  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  everyone  he  dealt  with. 
Pew  people  pass  from  this  world  with 
as  many  expressions  of  sorrow  from 
every  comer  of  the  globe. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  for  him,  such  as  Dave  Smith 
on  my  right,  remember  him  as  a  coach 
who  taught,  advised,  and  encouraged 
them  to  go  on  and  make  their  own 
mark. 

America  will  miss  the  services  of  Am- 
bassador Louis  G.  Fields,  Jr..  but 
today  it  is  far  more  important  that  his 
wife.  Kitty,  and  daughter.  Fran,  know 
that  we  will  miss  the  friendship  and 
warmth  of  Lou  Fields,  our  prayers  are 
with  them  and  with  Lou. 


AMBASSADOR  FIELDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  America 
has  lost  one  of  its  finest  representa- 
tives in  any  international  fonmi.  Last 
Tuesday  Ambassador  Louis  G.  Fields. 
Jr.,  passed  away,  days  before  he  would 
have  celebrated  his  59th  birthday. 

Lou  served  in  the  Army  in  Korea, 
and  continued  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant  in  times  of  peace.  Early  in  his 
career  he  served  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Virginia's  Senator  A.  WUlis 
Robertson. 

But  it  was  in  foreign  affairs  that  Lou 
Fields  truly  made  his  mark,  defending 
America  and  Americans  with  skill, 
dedication,  and  courage. 

As  assistant  legal  adviser  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Lou  relentlessly 
sought  to  bring  terrorists  to  justice. 
He  was  so  effective  that  a  number  of 
terrorist  organizations  vowed  to  elimi- 
nate him.  But  a  man  of  his  mettle 
could  not  be  deterred  by  such  threats. 

'Eaxly  in  his  first  term,  I*resident 
Reagan  recognized  Lou's  character 
and  ability  in  appointing  him  as  Amer- 
ica's representative  to  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament.  Gradually,  Ambassa- 
dor Fields  convinced  the  world  com- 


ON  LEARNING  TOO  MUCH  FROM 
EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  first  of  this  series  of  floor  state- 
ments on  the  question  of  drug  abuse 
in  the  United  States,  I  spoke  of  my  ex- 
perience in  ending  the  French  Connec- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  the  heroin  route 
from  central  Turkey  to  southern 
France  to  New  York  City  which  began 
at  least  as  early  as  the  1960's,  and 
which  was  associated  with  the  heroin 
epidemics  in  New  York,  Washington, 
and  other  cities  at  that  time. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is,  and  will  be, 
a  more  than  advisable  element  of  the 
first  person  in  these  statements.  Still, 
I  plead  necessity,  more  than  impru- 
dence. It  happens  I  am  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  served 
in  the  executive  branch,  in  the  Cabi- 
net. It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
that  I  met  in  Paris  on  December  11, 
1969  with  the  head  of  the  French 
Surete.  I  am  also  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  served  as  an  am- 
bassador, to  India  and  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  have  been  at  the  meet- 
ings and  conferences  at  which  the 
international  drug  trade  is  worried 
about,  as  it  has  been  this  past  quarter 
century.  In  truth,  most  of  the  present 
century,  albeit  at  much  lesser  levels  of 
intensity.  When  John  Glenn  or  Jake 
Garn  speaks  of  space  on  this  floor,  I 
listen.  They  have  been  there.  When 
Alan  Cranston  or  Frank  Lautenberg 
speaks  of  human  rights,  I  listen.  They 


have  been  there.  When  John  Chatke 
or  John  McCain  speaks  of  war,  I 
listen.  They  have  been  there.  It  simply 
happens  as  I  think  that  I  am  more  or 
less  alone  in  having  been  involved  with 
narcotic  matters  on  the  executive  side 
and  so  I  speak  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  heard  also. 

And  so  to  part  two. 

Which  presents  a  simple,  but  central 
proposition. 

RecaU  that  in  our  first  statement  we 
noted  the  distinction— a  rough  but 
usable  distinction— that  is  made  be- 
tween hard  and  soft  societies.  Turkey 
and  Prance  were,  are,  hard  societies.  If 
the  central  government  of  either  can 
be  brought  to  make  a  decision,  that 
decision  is  likely  to  be  carried  out. 
That  "if"  is  important.  It  is  because 
there  will  be  consequences  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  get  decisions.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  deci- 
sions—which is  to  say  agreements— are 
easily  to  be  had  because  no  one  has 
then  to  take  on  the  worry  of  doing 
anything.  Not  long  ago,  on  behalf  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
brought  two  International  Labor  Con- 
ventions to  the  Senate  floor.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  a  third  of  a  century 
that  the  Senate  had  taken  up  an  ILO 
treaty,  and  it  would  be  only  the  ninth 
time  in  our  long  membership,  which 
goes  back  '^o  1934,  that  we  ratified  a 
treaty.  I  defended  our  reticence  on  the 
ground  that  when  we  did  agree  to  a 
labor  convention,  we  abided  by  it, 
noting  that  in  the  world  at  large  there 
is,  unhappily,  almost  an  inverse  rela- 
tion between  real  labor  standards  and 
the  number  of  ILO  conventions  a 
country  will  have  adhered  to.'  I  well 
remember  the  look  in  the  faces  of  the 
French,  which  is  to  say,  Parisian  offi- 
cials as  we  outlined  our  irreducible 
demand  that  they  clean  out  the  heroin 
laboratories  of  Marseilles.  A  long  way 
off,  Marseilles.  Semi-independent 
since  it  began  life  as  a  colony  of  the 
Greek  city  of  Phocaea  in  600  B.C.  And 
yet.  if  necessary .... 

And  so  it  having  come  to  pass  that 
one  source  of  heroin  supply  was  closed 
down,  true  to  Secretary  Shultz's 
model— as  economists  say— another 
source  of  supply,  in  time  many  other 
sources,  came  onto  the  world  market. 
This  is  to  say  Mexico,  as  mentioned 
earlier. 

If  I  may  be  Indulged  one  slight  di- 
gression, I  would  point  out  that  during 
the  1960's  a  heroin  source  developed 
involving  opium  produced  in  the  so- 
called  Golden  Triangle  where  Thai- 
land, Burma,  and  Laos  meet.  I  never 
learned  how  heavy  a  traffic  this  was, 
and  I  suspect  a  good  deal  was  market- 
ed among  American   troops  then   in 


'  Number  of  ILO  Conventions  ratified:  Bolivia— 
39,  Colombia— 47.  Cuba— 88.  Honduras— 20.  Jamai- 
ca—25.  Mexico— 66.  Nicaragua— 58,  Paraguay— 33. 
Peru-64. 

The  ILO  has  executed  a  total  of  166  conventions. 
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co<  aine. 

cqurse,  in  the  Great  Secret 

Age  of  Innocence,  cocaine 

ingredient  in  Coca  Cola 

]890's   untU   1903.   Honey, 

on  me.* 

that  I  would  present  a 
central  proposition."  It  is 
with  the  appearance  of 
of   heroin   supply,   and 
newly  popular  drug,  that 
the  U.S.  Government 
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;he  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
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'  Ronald  Slectl.  Dept.  of  Psychiatry  and  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences.  D  liversity  of  California  at  liOS  Ange- 
les. "New  Patt*  ms  of  Cocaine  Use."  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  A  tuse  Monograph  #S1.  1985. 


And  that  is  our  trouble  to  this  day. 
The  "model"  of  Turkey  and  Prance 
simply  did  not  apply  to  the  new  coim- 
tries  we  were  soon  to  be  dealing  with. 
Mexico  is  not  a  hard  society.  Neither 
is  it  soft.  It  is  somewhere  in  between. 
So,  if  I  may  interject,  are  we,  in  re- 
spect to  these  matters.  If  we  were  a 
sufficiently  law-abiding  society,  surely 
we  would  not  have  the  drug  epidemic 
that  now  plagues  us.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  main  problem  with  Mexico 
in  this  regard  Is  that  its  police  and 
military  institutions  are  simply  not 
disciplined  enough  to  resist  the  ex- 
traordinary temptation  to  be  corrupt- 
ed by  drug  traffickers.  This  is  an  ele- 
mental circumstance  in  a  developing 
nation,  much  less  an  underdeveloped 
one.  In  1983,  I  visited  Pakistan  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  including  a  look  at 
the  just-beginning  heroin  traffic 
coming  out  of  the  northwest  frontier 
provinces,  and  Afghanistan.  I  met  with 
President  Mohammad  Aiz-ul-Haq  to 
tell  him  of  our  concern  in  this  matter 
and  also  to  state  as  plainly  as  was  ap- 
propriate that  if  opium  growth  and 
heroin  production  ever  got  established 
in  those  valleys,  his  police  and  army, 
admirable  institutions  as  they  were, 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  corruption. 
They  would  not  have  real  control  of 
the  terrain.  Alexander  the  Great,  Ik- 
sander  as  he  is  called  in  those  regions, 
was  the  last  outsider  to  manage  that. 
(The  British  claim  to  have  done,  but 
with  unconvincing  evidence.)  Starting 
from  that  weakness,  the  fiu^her  lever- 
age of  money  would  topple  any  police 
effort.  I  subsequently  toured  the  area 
and  had  my  picture  taken  in  an  opium 
field.  (I  published  this  in  a  newsletter 
of  February  1983.  I  do  not  think 
events  have  disproved  my  prediction. 
Indeed,  we  learn  that  Pakistan  now 
has  an  indigenous  heroin  problem  of 
its  own.  Devout  Muslims  for  whom 
drug  use  is  proscribed  as  much  as  alco- 
hol use  are  becoming  addicted  in  their 
own  country.) 

With  respect  to  Mexico,  there  is  a 
somewhat  unique  aspect  to  the  hard- 
soft  distinction  I  have  been  making. 
Early  in  this  century  Mexico  was  a 
place  of  unsparing  civil  violence.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  the  Mexican  Rev- 
olution took  1  million  lives  in  the 
second  decade  of  this  century.  Mexi- 
cans killing  Mexicans.  In  1934,  that 
rarest  of  events  occurred:  the  onset  of 
stability.  (Lord  knows  how  youth,  and 
older  people  who  should  know  better, 
go  about  the  possibility  of  revolution. 
Revolution,  if  by  that  you  mean  tur- 
moil, is  easy.  Happens  all  the  time. 
What  is  rare  and  precious,  is  stability.) 
The  P.R.I.,  translated  as  the  Institu- 
tional Revolutionary  Party,  came  to 
power  with  the  Presidency  of  Lazaro 
Cardenas  and  there  has  been  a  peace- 
ful sucession  of  Presidents  ever  since. 
As  I  understand  the  matter,  one  condi- 
tion of  this  peaceableness  is  that  the 
regular    army— the    bane    of    Latin 


American  stability— is  kept  quite 
small.  Today  it  numbers  a  mere 
100,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  army  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  national  police 
force,  it  should  be  clear  that  it  is  no 
match  for  a  2,000  mUe  border  with  the 
United  States.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  has  estimated 
that  illegal  migration  across  the 
border  has  grown  of  late  to  upwards  of 
200,000  persons  per  month.  Consider 
that  100  of  those  persons  could  bring 
across  a  year's  supply  and  more  of 
Mexican  heroin  for  the  American 
market. 

But  to  cocaine:  Is  it  such  a  different 
drug  from  the  supply-side  perspective? 
Although  the  Department  of  State's 
March  1988  "International  Narcotics 
Control  Strategy  Report"  estimates 
that  679  square  miles  in  South  Amer- 
ica currently  grow  coca,  just  14  per- 
cent of  that  area,  or  96  square  miles, 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
entire  U.S.  demand  for  cocaine.'  96 
square  miles  is  an  area  smaller  than 
Queens— 109  square  miles.  United 
States  demand  for  herion  could  be  met 
with  opium  grown  on  only  16  square 
miles— an  area  smaller  than  Manhat- 
tan. Of  course,  a  much  larger  area 
could  grow  coca  than  is  now  under  cul- 
tivation. The  "Strategy  Report"  states 
that  although  no  Brazilian  territory 
was  included  in  its  estimate  of  total 
coca  acreage,  "almost  all  of  Brazil's 
immense  land  can  be  used  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  remote  Amazon  region  offers 
...  an  ideal  location  for  coca  planta- 
tions." The  Amazon  region  alone  is  2.4 
million  square  miles.  Moreover,  many 
parts  of  the  continent  can  produce 
four  crops  a  year.  The  supply,  in  other 
words,  is  unlimited.  There  is  a  process- 
ing stage,  of  course,  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  American  and  Bolivian 
drug  agents  destroying  "cocaine  facto- 
ries" in  remote  jungle  clearings,  it  is 
not  an  especially  exacting  task. 

And  now  to  our  question  of  govern- 
ments. There  is  no  government  in  Bo- 
livia. Never  has  been.  There  is  a  cap- 
ital. That  is  all  there  is  to  be  said 
about  Bolivia,  save  that  it  has  tried  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States. 

Colombia?  Yes.  Prom  time  to  time 
there  is  an  effective  government  in  Co- 
lombia. And  always  there  have  been 
men  of  true  democratic  conviction  and 
great  courage.  But  their  lives  have 
been  short  and  rarely  happy.  It  hap- 
pens that  Colombia  has  a  tradition  of 
civil  violence  of  unimagined  horror. 


>  According  to  the  National  Narcotics  Intelligence 
Consumers  Committee  (Report.  1985-1986).  annual 
U.S.  consumption  of  cocaine  is  about  70  metric 
tons.  According  to  the  "International  Narcotics 
Control  Strategy  Report"  (1988).  It  takes  500 
metric  tons  of  coca  leaf  to  produce  one  metric  ton 
of  cocaine.  Therefore,  35,000  metric  tons  of  coca  are 
required  to  meet  the  U.S.  demand  of  70  metric  tons 
of  cocaine.  In  Bolivia,  according  to  the  "Strategy 
Report,"  one  hectare  of  land  produces  on  average 
1.4  metric  tons  of  coca.  Therefore.  25,000  hectares, 
or  96  square  miles,  will  yield  the  35,000  metric  tons 
needed  to  supply  the  United  States. 


Such  a  period  broke  out  just  after 
World  War  II,  with  the  assassination 
by  right-wing  assailants  of  a  left-wing 
political  leader.  Jorges  Gaitan.  leading 
to  riots  and  reprisals  in  which  half  a 
million  people  were  killed.  Or  maybe  it 
was  left-wing  assailants.  It  matters 
not.  A  pattern  had  grown  up— Gabriel 
Garcia  Marquez  alludes  to  it  in  his 
new  book.  "Love  In  The  Time  of  Chol- 
era." of  villages  identifying  themselves 
as  liberal  or  conservative— Hatfield 
and  McCoy— and  warring  incessantly 
against  otherwise  identical  neighbors 
of  the  opposite  persuasion.  La  Violen- 
cia  raged  with  unequalled  horror.  Cru- 
cifixions that  would  have  imsettled 
Crassus.  No  mother  was  hacked  to 
death  before  she  had  watched  her 
children  hacked  to  death.  No  husband 
tortured  before  seeing  his  wife  dis- 
membered. It  raged  until  in  whole  in- 
terior regions  of  the  nation  there  was 
simply  no  human  life  left.  Are  we  to 
wonder  that  we  have  photographs  of 
bales  of  cocaine  piled  at  beaches  await- 
ing shipment  north?  Or  that  Ministers 
of  Justice  are  assassinated  for  think- 
ing this  untoward? 

If  we  move  further  north  into  the 
Caribbean  matters  become  worse. 
Panama,  once  part  of  Colombia,  does 
have  an  army  but  a  corrupt  one.  and 
an  especially  corrupt  one  now  under 
our  country's  former  good  friend.  Gen- 
eral Noriega.  Consider.  This  is  a  coun- 
try whose  army  chief  has  been  indict- 
ed by  a  Federal  grand  jury!  Honduras? 
The  Bahamas?  Please.  There  is  Costa 
Rica,  of  couirse.  A  country  with  a  gov- 
ernment. But  alas,  with  only  a  tiny 
police  force  and  no  army  whatever. 
And  to  the  extent  that  Cuba,  one 
country  in  the  region  that  does  have 
an  army  and  a  police  force  and  does 
control  events,  it  surely  wishes  us  no 
good  in  these  matters.  And  may, 
indeed,  be  doing  us  harm. 

In  a  word.  Mr.  President,  the  French 
connection  model  misleads  us.  We 
cannot  stop  production  abroad  of  ille- 
gal drugs  intended  for  sale  in  this 
country. 

We  can  try,  and  we  should.  Not  to  do 
so  would  be  an  utterly  unacceptable 
form  of  acquiescence  and  would  be 
seen  in  the  world  as  such.  And  our  ef- 
forts will  have  some  small  success.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  be  serious— and  are 
we— we  will  know  that  there  is  only  so 
much  to  be  achieved  in  this  mode. 

Similarly,  there  is  only  so  much  to 
be  achieved  through  interdiction  of 
drugs  being  smuggled  into  the  United 
States. 

I  would  not  expect  that  this  is  a  pop- 
ular position  to  take  in  public.  What? 
Not  control  our  borders?  What  kind  of 
country  are  we? 

A  fair  question  to  which  there  are  a 
number  of  answers.  Of  which  the  first 
is  that  we  are  a  big  country.  A  conti- 
nent: 88,633  miles  of  sea  coast.  7,458 
miles  of  land  frontier.  Very  little  of  it 
fenced  or  guarded.   Given  that  tiny 


quantities  of  heroin  or  cocaine  in  pure 
form  produce  huge  amounts  of  the 
drugs  as  consumed,  and  high  "mark 
ups"  in  price,  the  pressure  on  our  bor- 
ders is  irresistible. 

As  reported  by  Peter  Passell  in  the 
New  York  Times,  a  number  of  econo- 
mists, Peter  Reuter  of  the  RAND 
Corp.,  Mark  Moore  and  Mark  Kleiman 
of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Grovem- 
ment  for  example,  have  been  trying 
their  hand  at  economic  analysis  of  the 
drug  traffic.  A  characteristic  question 
would  go  as  follows:  given  the  huge 
markup  in  prices,  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  retail  prices  of  increased  sei- 
zures at  the  wholesale  level?  Last 
March  14.  I  asked  this  question  of  a 
panel  of  administration  officials  ap- 
pearing before  our  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Narcotics  and  Ter- 
rorism. Namely,  what  did  they  esti- 
mate would  be  the  effect  on  the  street 
price  of  cocaine  in  New  York  if  the 
wholesale  price  in  Miami  doubled?  As 
a  consequence  of  seizures,  that  is. 
None  of  the  officials  seemed  to  grasp 
the  figures  would  be  about  10  percent. 
That  is  to  say  a  100-percent  increase  in 
wholesale  price  makes  for  hardly  no- 
ticeable increase  in  retail  price,  which 
is  to  say  price  to  the  consumer. 

For  my  part.  I  have  a  cruder,  lay- 
man's model.  I  hold  that  at  any  given 
moment  there  is  certain  amount  of 
narcotics  that  will  be  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Suppliers  from  abroad 
will  send  in  enough  supply  until  this 
level  of  demand  is  met.  Period.  The 
stuff  is  so  cheap  out  there  and  so  dear 
in  here.  If  we  double  our  rate  of  inter- 
ception, they  will  double  their  ship- 
ment rate.  The  same  amount  will  get 
through. 

There  is  a  great  disjunction  of  infor- 
mation on  this  subject— not  to  say  im- 
derstanding— within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Following  the  President's  ad- 
dress yesterday  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  commencement,  the 
White  House  press  office  distributed  a 
"Fact  Sheet"  that  pointed  with  some 
pride  to  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  Federal  agents  seized  approxi- 
mately 639  pounds  of  heroin.  One 
must  assume  that  the  White  House 
staffer  simply  did  not  know  that  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  esti- 
mates 13,200  poimds  (6  metric  tons) 
were  consumed.  Otherwise  our  anti- 
smuggling  seems  pitiful  indeed. 

Please  note  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  level  of  demand  in 
the  United  States  is  constant.  It  can 
go  up  or  it  can  go  down.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  drug  pushing.  Oh,  indeed, 
there  is.  Not  10  days  ago,  I  was  in 
Rochester,  NY,  as  fine  and  law-abiding 
a  city  as  will  be  found  on  Earth.  And 
what  are  the  police  doing?  They  are 
intercepting  13-  and  14-year-old  chil- 
dren sent  up  from  New  York  to  live  in 
crack  houses,  dispensing  the  product 
through  mail  slots  or  whatever,  regu- 
larly and  handsomely  paid,  more  or 


less  because  of  their  age;  more  or  less 
immune  from  prison.  And  also,  of 
course,  doomed. 

Something  like  this— I  grant  I  have 
no  data,  but  the  history  seems  clear 
enough— something  like  this  happened 
during  Prohibition,  as  we  recall  the 
ear.  A  huge  amount  of  the  most  con- 
centrated forms  of  alcohol,  which  is  to 
say  whiskey,  gin,  mm,  were  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
and  the  Caribbean.  A  great  deal  was 
seized.  Or  some  was  seized.  Most  of  it 
got  through.  Enough  I  would  think  to 
meet  the  demand  for  the  "real"  stuff. 
Then  there  was  bathtub  gin.  We  have 
that  equivalent  in  domestic,  sometimes 
legal,  sometimes  illegal,  pharmaceuti- 
cal drugs.  Finally  there  was  beer.  Too 
bulky  and  too  cheap  to  be  worth  smug- 
gling, and  so  produced  at  home.  In  a 
part  of  New  York  in  which  I  spent 
sometime  as  a  young  man,  P>rohibition 
was  a  very  recent  memory,  and  folks 
were  rather  proud  of  how  little  it  had 
changed  life  on  the  West  Side.  They 
would  say  it  never  really  crossed  Ninth 
Avenue.  And,  thank  goodness,  to  the 
extent  that  nothing  ever  touched  the 
grand  19th  century  fixtures  of  the 
Landmark  Tavern  at  11th  Avenue  and 
West  46th  Street.  Again,  we  have  a 
contemporary  equivalent  in  the  do- 
mestic growth  and  distribution  of 
marijuana,  a  bulky  and  relatively 
cheap  pro<luct.  It  will  come  as  no  news 
to  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  is 
an  increasingly  important  source  of 
marijuana  consumed  in  the  United 
States:  In  1987,  25  percent  of  that 
marijuana  was  domestically  grown,  up 
from  18  percent  in  1986.*  However.  I 
must  adroit  to  some  surprise  to  learn 
that  marijuana  has  become  the  largest 
"agricultural"  cash  crop  in  California 
and  that  most  of  it  is  grown  in  our  na- 
tional forests.* 

And  so  we  see  two  models,  do  we  not. 
The  French  connection  model  of  cut- 
ting off  production  abroad.  The  Prohi- 
bition model  of  preventing  smuggling 
at  the  border.  Neither  are  working. 
The  first  model  can  only  work  with  a 
particular  kind  of  country,  of  which 
there  are  but  few.  The  second  model 
did  not  work  the  first  time.  Hence,  we 
ought  not  to  have  been  surprised 
when  our  learned  and  candid  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Dr.  Otis  R.  Bowen.  on  April  28.  1988. 
told  the  President  and  fellow  Cabinet 


*  Estimates  by  Greg  Kenaston.  Congressional  liai- 
son. Drug  Enforcement  Agency.  According  to  the 
RAND  Corporation,  domestic  marijuana  production 
is  rising  because  of  increased  interdiction  of  foreign 
shipments:  "Domestic  production  Is  a  response  to  a 
rise  In  the  import  price.  It  may  turn  out,  unfortu- 
nately, that  the  United  States  has  at  last  managed 
(rather  expensively)  to  provide  effective  tariff  pro- 
tection for  one  Industry:  marijuana  production." 
(RAND.  "Sealing  the  Borders."  Peter  Reuter,  1988. 
p.  127.) 

•  The  Economist,  4/2/88.  p.  27.  One  million  acres 
of  forest  service  land  "has  been  taken  over  by  mari- 
juana growers." 
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officers  thad  it  was  not  working.  I  cite 
the  Washing  ton  Post  report: 

I  peaking,  Mr.  President,  I 
n  to  pessimism,  as  you  do. 
I  don't  know  how  I  can  hon- 
optlmistic  about  the  war  on 
difficult  for  me  to  say  we're 
especially  when  we  consid- 
and  use  in  our  streets. 
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sy  mpathetic  to  the  concerns 

such  proposals,  but  it 
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to   giving  powers  of 
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about  bringi^ig 
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responsible 
forcement 
the  United 
llvia.  I  am 
that  lead 
seems  to  me 
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when  it 
arrest    to 
Forces. 

First,   we 
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the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in,  rea- 
sons which  are  grounds  for  perhaps 
surprising  optimism. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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H.R.  4264.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:57  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4567.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  223.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in 
1988  in  celebration  of  the  millennium  of  the 
Christianization  of  Klevan-Rus"  the  Soviet 
Union  should  proclaim  a  general  amnesty 
for  imprisoned  Christians  and  allow  Chris- 
tians to  practice  their  faith  within  their 
chruches  and  homes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-114,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-33  and 
Public  Law  99-161,  the  Speaker  ap- 
points Mr.  Sawyer  as  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Award  Board,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  vice  Mr.  Lantos,  re- 
signed. 

EMROIXED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  4083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Eiiforcement  Administration  Senior 
Executive  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  DeConciniI. 

At  5:55  pjn.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  it  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4162.  An  act  to  make  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  appli- 
cable to  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Carib- 
bean States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4.S67.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  223.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In 
1988  In  celebration  of  the  mlllenniiun  of  the 
Christianization  of  Klevan-Rus'  the  Soviet 
Union  should  proclaim  a  general  amnesty 
for  Imprisoned  Christians  and  allow  Chris- 
tians to  practice  their  faith  within  their 
chruches  and  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4264.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1989  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-498.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"Joint  Resolution  Memoriauzino  the 
IOOth  Concress  of  the  United  States  to 
Regulate  the  Portrayal  of  Violence  and 
THE  Marketing  of  War  Toys  and  Toy 

F*IREARMS 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Legislature, 
now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  Members  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
follows: 


"Whereas,  the  media  is  becoming  an  In- 
creasingly important  source  of  Information, 
role  models  and  content  of  children's  play; 
and 

"Whereas,  stories  and  programs  presented 
In  the  media  are  coordinated  with  the  devel- 
opment and  marketing  of  children's  toys 
and  games;  and 

"Whereas,  even  conscientious  parents 
have  difficulty  In  regulating  their  children's 
exposure  to  these  programs  and  toys;  and 

"Whereas,  the  programs  and  toys  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  development  of  children 
in  ways  that  Impede  their  understanding  of 
the  consequences  of  violent  acts  committed 
by  themselves  or  others;  and 

"Whereas,  the  mistaken  assumption  by 
law  enforcement  agents  or  other  individuals 
that  look-alike  firearms  are  real  firearms 
can  lead  to  tragic  consequences;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  recommend  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  use  every  pos- 
sible means  at  its  command  to: 

"1.  Regulate,  or  obtain  agreements  from 
manufacturers  of  look-alike  firearms  to 
mark  them  with  clearly  recognizable  mark- 
ings; and 

"2.  Regulate,  or  obtain  agreement  from, 
media  operating  under  licenses  Issued  by 
federal  agencies  to  prohibit  the  coupling  of 
programs  which  portray  violence  with  the 
marketing  of  war  toys  or  other  toys  which 
foster  violent  play  among  children;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-499.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures  op- 
posing the  extension  of  United  States  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  over  a  200  mile  ex- 
tended economic  zone  adjacent  to  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-500.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures  fa- 
voring legislation  to  provide  continuity  of 
Federal  programs  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Palau  for  the 
next  fifteen  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-501.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures  re- 
questing the  United  States  Government  to 
reinstate  the  eligibility  of  students  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshalls,  the  Republic  of 
Palau,  and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia for  educational  financial  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-502.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures  fa- 
voring the  continuation  of  Pell  Grants  to 
Mlcronesian  students  pursuing  secondary 
education  on  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  conti- 
nental United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-503.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


"Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  Con- 
gress TO  Release  Federal  Highway  Trust 

Funds 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Legislature, 
now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  members  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  im- 
poses a  tax  of  9*  per  gallon  on  motor  fuel 
which  Is  deposited  In  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund;  and 

"Whereas,  that  trust  fund  by  law  may 
only  be  used  for  specified  purposes,  primari- 
ly the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  urban  mass  transit; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  states,  including  Maine, 
rely  upon  funds  from  that  trust  fund  to  pay 
a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
necessary  improvements  to  federal-aid  high- 
ways, highways  that  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  Infrastructure  on  which  the  people  and 
businesses  of  the  State  depend;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
covering  fiscal  years  1988-1992  cut  back  au- 
thorizations from  that  fund,  and  Maine's 
share  dropped  significantly  from 
$142,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
$119,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988;  and 

"Whereas,  Maine  had  planned  a  highway 
budget  of  $167,000,000  for  state  fiscal  year 
1988-89,  including  the  $119,000,000  of  feder- 
al funds,  matched  by  State  and  local  funds; 
and 

"Whereas,  later  federal  action  in  the  Con- 
tinuing Appropriation  Act  of  1988  held  back 
$10,000,000  even  from  this  reduced  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  the  President's 
budget  proposal  suggests  that  even  more 
than  $10,000,000  will  be  held  back  the  next 
year  as  part  of  the  federal  budget  balancing 
package;  and 

"Whereas,  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  release  the  full  amount  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  will  un- 
fairly require  the  State  to  make  up  for  the 
shortfall,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  is  entirely  paid  for  by 
user  fees,  not  general  tax  revenues,  thus  re- 
quiring the  people  of  Maine  to  pay  twice  for 
the  same  purpose;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  urge  and  request  that  the  100th 
United  States  Congress  release  the  funds 
which  have  been  held  back  from  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Trust  Fund  and  distribute  it  to 
the  states,  including  Maine's  share  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honora- 
ble Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  this 
State." 

POM-504.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  27 
"Whereas,  The  right  to  travel  freely  is  a 
fundamental  human  right,  and  Jewish  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union  deserve  fair  consid- 
eration of  their  visa  applications  and  free- 
dom from  harassment  and  threats  for  seek- 
ing to  exercise  that  right;  and 


"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
that,  despite  the  Soviet  Union's  laudable 
recent  releases  of  some  notable  political 
prisoners,  many  more  persons  are  still  im- 
prisoned for  their  political  beliefs,  and  that 
approximately  400,000  Jews  who  seek  to 
emigrate  are  denied  that  basic  human  right 
by  the  Soviet  Union  which  in  January  al- 
lowed only  98  Jewish  ref  usenlks  to  emigrate; 
and 

"Whereas,  Soviet  citizens  have  suffered 
harassment  and  injuries  when  they  have 
demonstrated  for  their  right  to  travel,  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  and  other  vital 
human  rights;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  urges 
the  government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  to  free  aU  of  its  political 
prisoners,  to  allow  the  emigration  of  all  of 
its  citizens  who  duly  apply  for  that  right, 
and  to  end  the  harassment  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  demonstrate  for  their  rights;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
federal  officials  and  Members  of  Congress 
to  refrain  from  publicly  or  privately  prais- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  for  its  "glasnost" 
policy  that  has  permitted  only  a  few  dissi- 
dents and  refuseniks  to  go  free  until  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  takes 
substantial  and  permanent  steps  to  free  all 
of  its  political  prisoners,  allow  the  emigra- 
tion of  all  of  Its  citizens  who  duly  apply  for 
that  right,  and  end  the  harassment  of 
Soviet  citizens  who  demonstrate  for  their 
rights;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
federal  officials  and  Members  of  Congress 
to  use  all  appropriate  diplomatic  channels 
In  every  meeting,  contact,  or  communication 
between  American  and  Soviet  officials  to 
press  Soviet  authorities  to  take  the  actions 
urged  by  the  resolution;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  to  the  Consul  General 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
headquartered  in  San  Francisco." 

POM-505.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"Resolution  No.  1068 

"Whereas,  in  1985,  Charles  Thornton,  a 
medical  reporter  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
newspaper,  was  killed,  while  In  Afghanistan 
to  report  on  the  efforts  of  international 
medical  workers  to  treat  the  wounded  and 
dying  Afghan  freedom  fighters;  and 

"Whereas.  Thornton  had  very  little  warn- 
ing of  Imminent  danger  to  reporters  as  he 
was  killed  only  days  after  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  Palestine  warned  foreign  journal- 
ists to  leave  Afghanistan;  and 

■Whereas,  on  October  9.  1987.  film  maker 
Lee  Shapiro  of  North  Bergen,  New  Jersey, 
and  his  cameraman  Jim  Llndelof  were  killed 
In  Afghanistan  when  they  were  attacked  by 
four  Soviet  helicopter  gunships;  and 
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Presicfcnt  Ronald  Reagan  is  hereby 

1  losthumously  award  Charles 

Shaprio  and  Jim  Llndelof 

Freedom  in  recognition  of 

in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

cf  this  resolution   be  dls- 

Presldent   of   the   United 

President  of  the  United 

of  the  United  States 

Representatives,  the  President  Pro 

United  States  Senate,  the 

Ce^gressional    Delegation,    the 

United  States  Senate,  the 

t(nited  States  House  of  Repre- 

the    Ambassador    to    the 

>f  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 


REPORIfS  OF  COMMITTEES 
follow  ing  reports  of  committees 


(for  Mr.  BiDEN),  from  the 
the     Judiciary,     without 


for  the  relief  of  Sukhjit 
i  Uiund  (Rept.  No.  100-347). 

for  the  relief  of  Maria  An- 
I  Rept.  No.  100-348). 

for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Wll- 

S  hlechter,  Mrs.  Monico  Pino 

IriKTid  Daniela  Schlechter,  and 

Schlechter  (Rept.  No.   100- 


for  the  relief  of  Irma  Pur- 

Purisch  (Rept.  No.  100-350). 

from  the  Committee  on 

Adknlnlstratlon,  without  amend- 


Sei  ate, 


An   original   resolution   to 
Resolution    28   (99th   Con- 
to  television  and  radio  cover- 
to  clarify  the  prohibition 
tape  duplications  of  radio  or 
of  Senate  proceedings 


covsrage 
100-351). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

William  H.  LeBlanc  III,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  November  22, 
1994;  and 

Henry  R.  Polsom,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  October  14,  1994. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   CONRAD   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.      FowLEH,      Mr.      Guenn,      Mr. 
Harkim,    Mr.    Kennedy,    and    Mr. 
Pryor): 
S.  2413.  A  bill  to  establish  regional  centers 
for  the  commercial  development  of  new  in- 
dustrial farm  and  forest  products,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2414.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  technologies  for  coal  sep- 
aration   using    superconductivity:    to    the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.   2415.   A  bill   to   provide   that  surplus 
dairy  products  should  be  provided  to  carry 
out  the  temporary  emergency  food  assist- 
ance program  before  certain  dairy  export 
programs,  to  extend  such  dairy  export  pro- 
grams and  such  food  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  FOWLER: 
S.  2416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  encourage  the  entry  of  wind- 
breaks and  shelterbelts  into  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HOLUNGS: 
S.  2417.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  certain  vessels:  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  2418.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  allow  States  or  local  govern- 
ment entities  to  carry  out  special  conserva- 
tion reserve  enhancement  programs:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  2419.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  provisions  relating  to 
setting  the  Interest  rate  on  guaranteed  or 
insured  housing  loans  to  veterans  and  in- 
sp>ectlng  manufactured  homes  purchased  by 
veterans,  to  modify  the  procedures  for  the 
sale  of  loans  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 


ans' Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SHELBY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gore,   Mr.    Buroick,   Mi.   Stennis, 
Mr.   Simpson,   Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  E>ole.  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.   Boschwitz,   Mr.   Cochran,   Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr.    Riecle,    Mr. 
Bingaman.  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Sanporo. 
and  Mr.  Conrad): 
SkJ.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  23-30,  1988,  as  "Na- 
tional American  Indian  Heritage  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  provide  expe- 
dited procedures  for  legislation  requiring 
the  disengagement  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in- 
volved in  hostilities  or  providing  specific  au- 
thorization for  their  continued  engagement 
In  such  hostilities,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee 

on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  431.  An  orlerlnal  resolution  to 
amend  Senate  Resolution  28  (99th  Con- 
gress), relating  to  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  the  Senate,  to  clarify  the  prohibition 
on  the  use  of  tape  duplications  of  radio  or 
television  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Daschle.     Mr.     Powler.     Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  2413.  A  bill  to  establish  regional 
centers  for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  new  industrial  farm  and  forest 
products,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Porestry. 
agricultural  research  commercialization 

ACT 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  enti- 
tled the  Agricultural  Research  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1988.  Joining  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  are  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
PowLER.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Pryor,  I  want  to 
personally  commend  Senators  Glenn 
and  Harkin  for  their  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
a  tremendous  capacity  to  produce  re- 
newable resources.  Our  farmers  are 
among  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 
Our  highly  sophisticated  farming 
methods  have  increased  productivity 
by  938  percent  per  man-hour  since  the 


end  of  World  War  II.  Output  per  acre 
is  up  209  percent,  and  crop  output  is 
up  200  percent  since  the  1940's. 

U.S.  farmers  produce  41  percent  of 
the  world's  com  supply,  and  11  per- 
cent of  the  world's  wheat.  In  total, 
over  one-fifth  of  the  world's  wheat 
and  coarse  grains  is  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

The  American  farmers'  efficiency 
means  that  Americans  spend  only  11 
percent  of  their  consumer  dollar  on 
food— 12  percent  if  farm  program  costs 
are  included— less  than  any  country  in 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  this  efficiency  does 
not  translate  into  profits  for  the  farm 
economy.  Cash  receipts  from  the 
market  for  feed  grain,  food  grain  and 
oilseed  producers  Is  at  a  25-year  low. 
Carryover  stocks  of  grain  nearly  tri- 
pled in  the  1980's  taking  prices  to  new 
post  World  War  II  lows.  Wheat  stocks 
are  now  declining  and  should  fall 
below  1  billion  bushels  by  the  end  of 
the  1988-89  marketing  year.  But,  to 
achieve  this,  the  dollar  has  fallen 
sharply,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  engaged  in  an  aggressive 
export  subsidy  program,  and  farmers 
have  left  millions  of  acres  of  wheat 
land  idle. 

The  U.S.  farm  population  has 
(iropped  by  half  since  1970.  and  in  fact 
may  be  at  its  lowest  in  170  years; 
240,000  people  left  the  farm  in  1986. 
Many  are  forced  off  the  land  by  fore- 
closure, others  simply  lose  hope.  Many 
young  people  are  leaving  farms  and 
the  rural  communities  because  they 
simply  cannot  make  a  decent  living. 

So  what  does  our  tremendous  capac- 
ity mean  today?  When  we  have  peri- 
ods of  good  crop  weather,  it  means 
enormous  stockpiles  of  grain;  it  means 
grain  prices  near  their  lowest  in  25 
years  in  real  dollars;  it  means  record 
numbers  of  farmers  being  forced  off 
the  land;  it  means  rural  businesses 
closing  down— it  means  a  rural  decline. 

The  long-term  outlook  for  agricul- 
ture under  the  current  farm  policies  is 
just  as  serious.  Cash  receipts  from  the 
market  for  field  crops,  at  a  25-year  low 
in  real  dollars,  are  predicted  to  show 
no  increase  over  the  next  10  years.  So 
farmers  cannot  expect  to  increase 
their  income  from  the  market.  In  the 
same  time  period,  production  costs  will 
rise  while  Pederal  farm  program 
spending  is  likely  to  drop.  As  a  conse- 
quence, net  farm  income  is  projected 
to  drop  in  real  dollars  by  1996. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  problems, 
our  tremendous  capacity  to  produce 
agricultural  commodities— renewable 
resources— Is  a  blessing.  It  offers  us  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  develop 
new  industries;  to  redevelop  our  rural 
economies;  and  to  produce  environ- 
mentally safe  products  for  everyday 
use. 

How  can  we  do  this?  The  United 
States  has  a  tremendous  ability  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  new  industrial  uses 


for  traditional  and  new  agricultural 
crops.  Our  scientists  are  currently  the 
world  leaders  in  biotechnology.  Our 
Pederal  laboratories  and  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  in  combination 
with  university.  State  and  private  re- 
search facilities,  are  developing  ways 
to  produce  high-demand  products 
from  renewable  raw  materials. 

Por  example,  the  starch  in  com  can 
be  transformed  into  a  biodegradable 
plastics  and  into  a  highly  absorbent 
"super  slurper"  material  which  has 
many  applications,  including  drawing 
water  out  of  ethanol  fuel  and  coating 
seeds  to  speed  germination.  Purple 
sunflower  seed  hulls  produce  a  noncar- 
cinogenic  red  food  dye.  Soybean  oil 
can  be  used  to  make  a  biodegradable 
ink;  and  kenaf .  a  tall  fiber  plant  which 
will  grow  in  the  Southern  States,  can 
be  made  into  newsprint. 

The  seeds  of  a  wlldflower,  meadow- 
foam,  contain  an  oil  which  makes  an 
excellent  lubricant  for  machinery,  a 
flotation  agent  for  separating  metal 
ores  in  the  mining  industry,  and  can 
be  an  input  in  the  manufacture  of 
plastics.  It  is  already  being  exported  to 
Japan  for  use  in  cosmetics. 

But,  most  of  these  and  other  new  in- 
dustrial products  aren't  on  the 
market.  What  are  the  obstacles  which 
stop  these  ideas  from  becoming  com- 
mercially viable?  During  a  hearing  I 
held  last  year,  the  New  Parm  and 
Porest  Products  Task  Porce,  created 
by  USDA,  enumerated  the  roadblocks 
to  successful  commercialization  of  new 
agricultural  products  and  processes. 
The  insights  of  the  task  force  have 
been  invaluable  to  me  in  constructing 
this  legislation. 

In  its  report,  the  task  force  identi- 
fied the  factors  within  our  system 
which  obstruct  commercialization  ef- 
forts: 

Pirst,  within  the  public  sector,  there 
is  no  effective  advocate  for  agricultur- 
al diversification.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  lack  of  consistency  and  no 
real  commitment  from  government  to 
make  the  effort  a  success. 

Second.  Research  funding  for 
projects  developing  new  crops  and  new 
products  is  inadequate  and  unstable. 
We  need  a  long  term,  stable  commit- 
ment. 

Third.  Pinancial  returns  on  new  ag- 
ricultural commercialization  ventures 
are  not  easy  to  predict  or  capture.  In- 
stead, returns  and  benefits  are  uncer- 
tain and  dispersed  between  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers. 

Pourth.  Research  on  new  products 
has  not  focused  on  market  needs. 

Pifth.  There  currently  exists  no  ef- 
fective mechanism  to  successfully 
manage  the  transfer  of  agricultural 
product  ideas  from  research  to  the 
market. 

Sixth.  And  finally,  the  commercial- 
ization of  new  product  ideas— develop- 
ing a  prototype,  manufacturing  the 
product    and    developing    a    market 


niche— is  both  very  costly  and  very 
risky.  Pew  individuals  have  the  re- 
sources to  successfxilly  commercialize 
new  product  ideas  and  few  financial 
institutions  are  willing  to  take  the 
risks. 

These  are  the  obstacles  that  my  bill 
addresses.  The  sole  purpose  is  to  assist 
in  commercializing  new  industrial -r 
products  and  processes  which  use  tra- 
ditional and  new  agricultural  crops 
and  forestry  products.  It  is  based  on 
the  strong  recommendation  of  USDA's 
New  Parm  and  Porest  Products  Task 
Porce  that  the  Congress  establish  an 
autonomous,  nonprofit  corporation  to 
foster  and  facilitate  the  development 
and  commercialization  of  new  farm 
and  forest  products. 

My  bill  will  establish  an  independent 
nonprofit  corporation  under  the  U,S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  called  the 
Agricultural  Research  Commercializa- 
tion Corporation  [ARCC]  for  short. 
ARCC  will  provide  bridge  financing 
and  technical  counseling  to  speed  new 
nonfood,  nonfeed  agricultural  and  for- 
estry products  and  processes  into  pro- 
duction and  sale. 

This  is  not  a  bill  to  increase  agricul- 
tural research.  It  is  designed  to  take 
the  fruits  of  that  research  to  the 
market  by  assisting  entrepreneurs  to 
commercialize  new  nonfood  products. 

ARCC  will  assume  part  of  the  initial 
risk  of  these  commercialization  ven- 
tures. It  will  help  finance  commercial- 
ization projects  through  low-interest 
loans,  grants,  repayable  grants  and 
loan  guarantees.  ARCC  shall  be  com- 
prised of  10  to  12  regional  centers 
around  the  country  serving  diverse  ag- 
ricultural regions,  auid  responsible  for 
providing  financial  assistance  to  care- 
fully screened  projects.  This  assistance 
can  be  used  for  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
mercialization process,  from  prototype 
testing  and  market  development  to 
factory  construction  and  worker  train- 
ing. 

Each  regional  center  will  accept  ap- 
plications from  companies  seeking  to 
commercialize  new  industrial  products 
and  processes  using  agricultural  and 
forestry  commodities.  Applications 
shall  be  evaluated  for  scientific  sound- 
ness, technical  feasibility  and  market 
potential.  Applicants  must  also  demon- 
strate that  they  have  committed  their 
own  resources  to  the  project.  They 
must  show  that  they  have  access  to 
private  business  enterprises  which  will 
provide  additional  resources,  but  that 
adequate  private  sector  funding  is  not 
available.  Proposals  demonstrating 
that  matching  funds  are  available 
from  the  public  or  private  sector  will 
receive  priority.  Pinally.  each  appli- 
cant must  show  that  once  started,  the 
project  can  be  self-sustaining. 

Regional  centers  will  develop  a  net- 
work of  experts  from  the  scientific,  fi- 
nancial, managerial,  engineering,  agri- 
cultural, and  marketing  sectors.  This 
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reduce  the  need  for  pes- 
Ifertilizers.  The  use  of  agri- 
con  imodities  to  produce  new 
p  -oducts  that  are  natural, 
biodei  radable  and  environmen- 
rither  than  synthetic  and 
nonbiodegra  iable,  will  result  in  clean- 
witer,  air,  and  soil. 

unded  research  has  given 
biodegradable  plastic  and  literally 


dozens  of  other  product  ideas.  The  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Commercialization 
Corporation  can  give  us  an  industry, 
jobs,  and  economic  development. 

We  can't  help  but  win  with  ARCC. 
Its  success  will  mean  an  expanded 
economy,  an  increased  employment 
base,  a  larger,  diversified,  and  stable 
farm  economy,  increased  competitive- 
ness, and  a  safer  environment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
ARCC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  and  the  legisla- 
tive language,  as  well  as  the  executive 
summary  of  the  New  Farm  and  Forest 
I>roducts  Task  Force,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2413 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Research  Commercialization  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  available  a  tre- 
mendous wealth  of  renewable  resources, 
rainfall,  climate,  soil,  and  skilled  agricultur- 
al producers: 

(2)  the  agricultural  sector  and  nu-al  areas 
of  the  United  States  continue  to  experience 
depressed  conditions; 

(3)  there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  rural 
economic  development  in  order  to  bring 
profitability  back  into  the  agricultural 
sector  and  bring  jobs  back  into  rural  areas: 

(4)  domestic  agricultural  commodities  are 
confronting  strong  competition  in  world 
markets; 

(5)  as  a  consequence  of  strong  foreign 
competition,  utilization  of  United  States  ag- 
ricultural exports  is  shrinking,  resulting  in 
lower  commodity  prices  and  lower  profit- 
ability for  agriculture  and  related  indus- 
tries: 

(6)  new  and  emerging  technologies,  such 
as  bioengineering  and  biotechnology,  and 
other  such  innovations  offer  great  potential 
for  the  development  of  new  agricultural 
products  and  processes  suitable  for  industri- 
al and  other  non-food  smd  non-feed  uses: 

(7)  industrial  products  and  processes  de- 
veloped from  new  technologies  will  contrib- 
ute substantiaUy  to  the  economic  stability 
and  well-being  of  the  rural  economy  and  to 
the  favorable  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  markets: 

(8)  the  development,  commercialization, 
and  marketing  of  new  non-food,  non-feed  or 
industrial  products  is  both  financially  costly 
and  unusually  risky; 

(9)  the  private  financial  sector  often  does 
not  provide  adequate  capital  for  the  high 
risk  commercialization  and  marketing  of 
new  products; 

(10)  the  United  States  spends  over 
$2,000,000,000  per  year  on  agricultural  re- 
search; 

(11)  many  of  the  emerging  new  ideas, 
products,  and  processes  resulting  from  agri- 
cultural research  have  never  been  commer- 
cialized because  of  the  high  initial  financing 
costs  and  high  risk;  and 

(12)  the  careful  targeting  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  entrepreneurs  for  the  commer- 


cialization of  new  industrial  uses  of  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  products  will  be  a  cost  ef- 
fective means  of  stabilizing  the  agricultural 
sector  and  redeveloping  the  rural  economy. 

SEC  3.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the 
Corporation  established  pursuant  to  section 
5- 

(1)  to  commercialize  new  non-food,  non- 
feed  uses  for  traditional  and  new  agricultur- 
al crops  in  order  to  enhance  and  stabilize 
the  economic  development  of  the  rural 
economy,  and  to  diversify  markets  for  raw 
agricultural  and  forestry  products; 

(2)  to  identify  the  results  of  private  and 
public  agricultural  research  with  the  poten- 
tial for  the  development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  new  non-food,  non-feed  products  and 
processes; 

(3)  to  encourage  cooperative  development 
and  marketing  efforts  among  manufactur- 
ers, financiers,  universities,  and  private  and 
government  laboratories  in  order  to  acceler- 
ate the  commercialization  of  new  industrial 
uses  for  agricultural  and  forestry  products; 

(4)  to  emphasize  the  development  and 
marketing  of  new  uses  and  new  forms  of 
farm  and  forest  products  and  by-products, 
rather  than  increasing  the  productivity  of 
established  cro[}s: 

(5)  to  direct,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, commercialization  efforts  toward  the 
development  of  new  products  from  crops 
that  can  be  raised  by  family-sized  farmers; 

(6)  to  disseminate  (to  the  extent  limited 
by  proprietary  rights)  the  results  of  devel- 
opment projects  in  order  for  the  public  to 
benefit  from  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  Act;  and 

(7)  to  provide  financing  mechanisms  to  ac- 
complish the  activities  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6). 

SEC.  4.  DEFINrriONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Corporation.— The  term  "Corpora- 
tion" means  the  Agricultural  Research 
Conunercialization  Corporation  established 
in  section  5. 

(2)  Corporate  Board.— The  term  "Corpo- 
rate Board"  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
established  pursuant  to  section  9. 

(3)  Commercialization.— The  term  "com- 
mercialization" or  "commercialize"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  activities  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  prototype  products  or  industrial 
plants; 

(B)  the  application  of  technology  and 
techniques  to  the  development  of  industrial 
production;  and 

(C)  the  market  development  of  new  indus- 
trial uses  of  new  and  traditional  agricultural 
and  forestry  products  and  processes,  that 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  may  be  marketed  for  profit. 
Universities  or  other  non-profit  organiza- 
tions are  not  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  activities  described  in  this  paragraph. 

(4)  Regional  Centers.— The  term  "Re- 
gional Centers"  means  the  Centers  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  7. 

(5)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SEC.  5.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CORPORATION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  in- 
dependent non-profit  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  "Agricultural  Research  Com- 
mercialization Corporation". 

(b)  Central  Office.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  facilities  for  the  principal  office  of 
the  Corporation  within  the  National  Agri- 


cultural Library  at  the  facilities  located  in 
Beltsville.  Maryland. 

(c)  Place  of  Incorporation.— The  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  incorporated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  be  considered  a  resident  of 
such. 

(d)  Establishment  of  Regional  Cen- 
ters.—The  Corporation  shall  establish  a 
minimum  of  10  and  a  maximum  of  12  Re- 
gional Centers  in  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  7. 

SEC  6.  POWERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

(a)  General  Powers.— In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  shall 
have  the  power— 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  rescind  bylaws  and 
to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicial  noticed: 

(2)  to  make  agreements  and  contracts 
with  i>ersons  and  private  or  governmental 
agencies,  except  that  the  Corporation  shall 
not  provide  any  financial  assistance  unless 
specifically  permitted  under  this  Act; 

(3)  to  lease,  purchase,  accept  gifts  or  dona- 
tion of.  or  otherwise  to  acquire,  and  to  use. 
own.  hold,  improve,  or  otherwise  deal  in  or 
with,  and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge, 
lease,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  any  in- 
terest therein: 

(4)  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  and  to  complain  and  defend  in  any 
court  of  a  comp>etent  jurisdiction; 

(5)  to  represent  itself,  or  to  contract  for 
representation,  in  all  judicial,  legal,  and 
other  proceedings,  except  actions  cognizable 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28 
U.S.C.  2671  et  seq.).  in  which  actions  it  will 
be  represented  by  the  Attorney  General; 

(6)  subject  to  provisions  of  this  Act,  to 
select,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation 
(including,  without  limitation,  pension  plan, 
health  benefits.  Incentive  compensation 
plan,  paid  vacation,  sick  leave.  ai\6  other 
fringe  benefits)  of  such  officers,  employees, 
attorneys  and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Corporation: 

,  (7)  to  make  provision  for  and  designate 
such  committees,  and  the  functions  thereof, 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable; 

(8)  to  Indemnify  Directors  and  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable; 

(9)  with  the  approval  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned, to  make  use  of  services,  facilities, 
and  property  of  any  board,  commission,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  executive 
agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  pay  for  such  use,  such  payments 
to  be  credited  to  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion that  Incurred  the  expense: 

(10)  to  obtain  the  services  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  consultants; 

(11)  to  use  the  United  States  malls  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and 

(12)  to  exercise  all  other  lawful  powers 
necessarily  or  reasonably  related  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Corporation,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  exercise 
of  its  powers,  purposes,  functions,  duties, 
and  authorized  activities. 

(b)  Government  Corporate  Control 
Act.— The  Corporation  shall  be  considered  a 
wholly-owned  corporation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Government  Corporate  Control  Act. 

SEC  7.  regional  CENTERS. 

(a)  Location.— 

(1)  Ik  general.— Each  Regional  Center  es- 
tablished by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 


section  5(d)  shall  be  located  In  a  different 
State,  which  is,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, representative  of  the  climate,  geogra- 
phy, soil,  and  water  conditions  of  the  region 
to  be  served  by  such  Center. 

(2)  Regions.— The  Corporation  shall  es- 
tablish a  Regional  Center  to  serve— 

(A)  the  Northern  Plains,  which  shall  in- 
clude Minnesota.  Montana.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming; 

(B)  the  Eastern  Com  Belt,  which  shall  in- 
clude Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin; 

(C)  the  Western  Com  Belt,  which  shall  in- 
clude Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Nebraska: 

(D)  the  Pacific  region,  which  shall  Include 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  and 
Washington; 

(E)  the  Mountain  States,  which  shall  in- 
clude Arizona.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Nevada; 

(F)  the  Southern  Plains,  which  shall  In- 
clude Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico; 

(G)  the  Northeast  region,  which  shall  in- 
clude Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire.  New  York,  and  Vermont; 

(H)  the  Eastern  Midsection  region,  which 
shall  include  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  West  Virginia; 

(I)  the  Border  South  region,  which  shall 
include  Kentucky,  North  Carolina.  Tennes- 
see, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia: 

(J)  the  Deep  South,  which  shall  include 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi;  and 

(K)  two  additional  areas  if  Centers  are  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  In  such  areas  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation, 
to  be  established  as  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  Activities.— Each  Regional  Center 
shall  carry  on  activities  provided  for  In  this 
Act  and  such  other  activities  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  from  time  to  time  dele- 
gate to  such  Centers. 

(c)  Regional  Director.— 

(1)  Appointment.— Each  Regional  Center 
shall  be  headed  by  a  full-time  Regional  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  Qualifications  for  Selecting  Region- 
al Directors.— The  Individual  selected  to  be 
the  Regional  Director  for  each  Regional 
Center  must  meet  one  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing qualifications: 

(A)  Such  individual  shall  have  a  scientific 
or  engineering  background. 

(B)  Such  Individual  shall  have  experience 
in  the  development  of  new  products  or  proc- 
esses in  the  public  or  private  sector. 

(d)  Advisory  Councils.— 

(1)  Appointment.— The  Corporate  Board 
shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  for  each 
Regional  Center  and  such  Council  shall 
advise  the  Regional  Director  concemlng  all 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Regional  Center. 

(2)  Composition  of  Advisory  Councils.— 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  public  sector,  the  fi- 
nancial sector,  the  private  business  commu- 
nity (both  high-tech  and  mature  Industries), 
the  labor  sector.  State  and  local  govem- 
ments,  universities,  colleges,  technical  col- 
leges, vocational  schools,  private  and  Feder- 
al laboratories,  the  farming  sector,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers. 

(3)  Duties  of  the  Advisory  Council.— 
The  primary  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  shall  be  to  review  or  co- 
ordinate the  peer  review  of  the  technical, 
engineering,  financial,  and  managerial 
soundness  and  marketing  potential  of  the 
applications  for  assistance. 


SEC  8.  ACnVITIES  OF  THE  REGIONAL  CENTEKS. 

The  Regional  Centers  shall— 

(1)  encourage  interaction  among  private 
and  Federal  laboratories,  National  Science 
Foundation  centers.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture research  programs,  and  other  Federal 
resources.  State  and  local  regional  economic 
development  programs,  universities,  col- 
leges, the  private  sector  and  the  financial 
community,  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
and  commercializing  new,  non-food,  non- 
feed  uses  of  agricultural  and  forestry  prod- 
ucts; 

(2)  Identify  broad  areas  where  commer- 
cialization of  new  products  and  processes 
can  contribute  to  the  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  development 
of  new,  non-food,  non-feed  uses  for  farm 
and  forest  products  by  private  companies 
and  businesses; 

(3)  encourage  cooperative  associations  of 
universities,  private  enterprises,  and/or  Fed- 
eral laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating research  and  development  programs 
that  will  aid  In  the  creation  of  new  technol- 
ogies and  processes  using  agricultural  and 
forestry  Inputs; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  and  relat- 
ed business  and  financial  counseling  for 
small  American  businesses  to  commercialize 
new,  non-food,  non-feed  uses  of  agricultural 
and  forestry  products; 

(5)  identify  new  non-food,  non-feed  prod- 
ucts and  processes  which  are  worthy  of  fi- 
nancial assistance; 

(6)  advise  universities  of  the  research 
needs  of  the  private  sector  and  improve  the 
exchange  of  scientific  and  technological  In- 
formation for  the  mutual  benefit  of  univer- 
sities and  private  business; 

(7)  disseminate  information  on  its  com- 
mercialization projects  in  order  that  the 
public  shall  benefit  from  the  activities  of 
the  Regional  Centers,  except  that  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  individuals  or  businesses 
are  respected: 

(8)  make  use  of  existing  programs  in  scien- 
tific, engineering,  technical  and  manage- 
ment education  which  will  support  the  ac- 
celerated commercialization  of  new,  non- 
food, non-feed  products  and  processes  using 
farm  and  forest  products: 

(9)  determine  how  public  universities  can 
Increase  income  derived  from  the  sale  or  li- 
censure of  new  non-food,  non-feed  products 
or  processes  that  have  conunerclal  value; 
and 

(10)  advise  the  Corporation  on  the  viabili- 
ty of  specific  proposals  submitted  for  finan- 
cial assistance  and  on  the  type  of  assistance. 
If  any,  to  be  provided. 

SEC  9.  CORPORATE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

(a)  Membership.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Corporate  Board 
shall  consist  of  25  members  of  which— 

(A)  10  members  shall  be  the  10  Regional 
Directors;  and 

(B)  the  remaining  15  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Experience.— In  appointing  the  mem- 
bers to  the  Corporate  Board  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that— 

(A)  the  Regional  Directors  have  experi- 
ence in  the  development  of  new  technol- 
ogies; and 

(B)  the  members  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  are  representative  of  the  ag- 
ricultural, scientific,  financial,  and  manage- 
rial community. 

(3)  Chairperson.— The  Corporate  Board 
shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Corporate  Board  who  are 
not  Regional  Directors. 
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—The  Chairperson  may, 
instrument,  delegate  such  func- 


tions, powers,  and  duties  as  are  assigned  to 
the  Chairperson  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  to  such  other  directors,  officers, 
or  employees  of  the  Corporation  as  the 
Chairperson  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Delegation  Not  Permitted.— 

(1)  In  general.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  and 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  make  any  delegation  to  the 
Corporate  Board,  the  Chairperson,  or  to  the 
Corporation  of  any  power,  function,  or  au- 
thority not  expressly  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  except  where  such  dele- 
gation is  pursuant  to  an  authority  in  law 
which  expressly  makes  reference  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Reorganization  Act.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  chapter  9  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the  Corporation 
of  any  power,  function,  or  authority. 

(d)  Bylaws.— The  Corporate  Board  shall 
adopt,  and  may  from  time  to  time  amend, 
such  bylaws  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
management  and  functioning  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

(e)  Organization.— The  Corporate  Board 
shall  provide  a  system  of  organization  to  fix 
responsibility  and  promote  efficiency. 

(f)  Exemption  for  Certain  Laws.— Except 
as  specifically  provided  for  in  this  Act,  direc- 
tors, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  any  law  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  governmental  em- 
ployment. 

(g)  HiRiNcs  AND  Discharges.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Chairperson  shall  ap- 
point such  employees  as  the  Corporate 
Board  may  authorize  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Corporation.  The  Chairperson 
may  discharge  such  employees  from  such 
positions  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(2)  Limitation.— The  Corporation  shall 
not  be  authorized  to  employ  more  than  70 
full-time  equivalent  professional  positions 
at  any  time. 

(h)  Political  Qualifications.— No  politi- 
cal test  or  qualifications  shall  t>e  used  in  se- 
lecting, appointing,  promoting,  or  taking 
other  personnel  actions  with  respect  to  offi- 
cers, agents,  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 
SEC.  1).  compensation. 

(a)  Corporate  Board.— 

(1)  In  general.— Members  who  serve  on 
the  Corporate  Board  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  of  $5,000  annually,  as  well  as 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  business  of  the  Corporation,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Corporate  Board. 

(2)  Chairperson.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Corporate  Board,  as  the  full-time  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  in  accordance  with  section  11(c). 

(b)  Regional  Director.— The  Regional  Di- 
rector of  each  Regional  Center  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  accordance  with 
section  11(c). 

(c)  Officers  and  Employees.— The  Corpo- 
rate Board  shall— 

(1)  fix  the  rate  of  compensation  for  indi- 
vidual officer  positions  and  categories  of 
other  employees  of  the  Corporation  taking 
into  the  consideration  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation in  effect  under  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule and  the  General  Schedule  prescribed  by 
subchapters  II  and  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  comparable  posi- 
tions or  categories;  and 

(2)  if  determined  necessary  by  the  Board 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  fix  the  rate 
of  compensation  of  any  officer  position  or 
category  of  other  positions  at  a  rate  or  rates 


in  excess  of  that  prescribed  for  level  I  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5312  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC.  12.  financial  DISCLOSURE  AND  CONFUCTS 
OF  INTEREST. 

(a)  Financial  Disclosure.— The  financial 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.) 
applicable  to  individuals  occupying  positions 
compensated  under  the  Executive  Schedule 
shall  apply  to  the  Directors  and  officers  of 
the  Corporation  and  to  employees  of  the 
Corporation  whose  position  in  the  schedule 
established  by  the  Board  of  Directors  pursu- 
ant to  section  11(c)  is  compensated  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  that  payable  for  grade  GS-16 
or  above  of  the  General  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  The  financial  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  Corporation  as  if  it  were  a  Federal 
agency. 

(b)  Post-Federal  Employment.— Any  pro- 
vision of  law  governing  post-Federal  em- 
ployment activities  shall  not  apply  to 
former  Federal  employees  who  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Corporation  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  Conflicts  of  Interest.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  permitted  In 
paragraph  (3).  no  member  of  the  Corporate 
Board  shall  vote  on  any  matter  respecting 
any  application,  contract,  claim,  or  other 
particular  matter  pending  before  the  Corpo- 
ration, in  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
member,  such  member,  spouse  or  minor 
child  of  such  member,  partner  or  organiza- 
tion (other  than  the  Corporation)  in  which 
such  member  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person 
or  organization  with  whom  such  member  is 
negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  con- 
cerning prospective  employment,  has  a  fi- 
nancial interest. 

(2)  Removal.— Action  by  a  member  of  the 
Corporate  Board  that  is  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
cause  for  removal  of  such  member  pursuant 
to  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  in  section 
6,  but  shall  not  impair  or  otherwise  affect 
the  validity  of  any  otherwise  lawful  action 
by  the  Corporation  in  which  the  member  or 
officer  participated. 

(3)  iNFORBtED  consent.— The  prohibitions 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  member  of  the  Corporate  Board  advises 
the  Board  of  the  nature  of  the  particular 
matter  in  which  such  member  proposes  to 
participate  in,  and  if  such  member  makes  a 
full  disclosure  of  such  financial  interest, 
prior  to  any  participation,  and  the  Corpo- 
rate Board  determines,  by  majority  vote, 
that  the  financial  interest  is  too  remote  or 
too  inconsequential  to  affect  the  Integrity 
of  such  member's  services  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  that  matter.  The  member  involved 
shall  not  participate  in  such  determination. 

(d)  Criminal  Punishment.— Section  207(a) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code  (and  subsec- 
tions (f),  (h),  and  (j)  of  such  section,  to  the 
extent  such  sut>sections  relate  to  subsection 
(a))  shall  apply  to  former  directors,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  as  If  they 
were  former  officers  or  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Such  section  shall  apply  to  the  Cor- 
poration as  if  it  were  an  agency  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 


SEC  13.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADMINlSTRA'nVE  EX- 
PENDITURES. 

(a)  Corporate  Expenditures.— In  each 
fiscal  year  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
expend  amounts  for— 

(1)  reasonable  and  necessary  administra- 
tive expenses,  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of 
amounts  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year; 
and 

(2)  generic  studies  and  specific  reviews  of 
individual  proposals  for  financial  assistance, 
which  shall  not  exceed  V4  of  1  percent  of 
amounts  appropriated  in  any  given  year. 

(b)  Administrative  Expenditures.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  administrative  ex- 
penditures shall  include— 

(1)  all  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses, 
including  all  compensation  for  personnel 
and  consultants,  expenses  for  computer 
usage,  or  space  needs  of  the  Corporation 
and  similar  expenses;  and 

(2)  reimbursement  to  members  of  the  Cor- 
porate Board  for  reasonable  expenses  which 
are  incurred  in  connection  with  the  service 
of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  Limitation.— Expenditures  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  not  be  avail- 
able— 

(1)  for  administrative  expenses; 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  of  governmen- 
tal agencies  for  the  salaries  of  personnel  of 
such  agencies  detailed  to  the  Corporation; 

(3)  to  exceed  the  personnel  limits  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  11(c)(2);  or 

(4)  for  operating  expenses. 

(d)  Real  Property.— Funds  authorized  for 
administrative  expenditures  shall  not  be 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  real  proper- 
ty. 

(e)  Administration  Expenses  Consider- 
ations.—The  Corporation's  expenditures 
for  administrative  exp>enses  shall  reflect  due 
consideration  for  economy  and  efficiency. 

SEC.  14.  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Corporation  shall 
make  available  to  the  public,  on  request, 
any  information  regarding  its  organization, 
procedures,  requirements,  and  activities. 
The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  withhold 
information  which  is  exempted  from  disclo- 
sure pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section 
552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  sec- 
tion 9(e)  of  this  Act  as  such  pertains  to  min- 
utes of  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  Determination  by  Corporation.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation,  on  re- 
ceipt of  any  request  for  Information,  shall 
determine  promptly  whether  to  comply 
with  such  request  and  shall  promptly  notify 
the  person  making  the  request  of  such  de- 
termination. 

(2)  Review  of  determination.— In  the 
event  of  an  adverse  determination,  and  if  re- 
quested by  the  person  requesting  the  Infor- 
mation, such  determination  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(c)  Criminal  Sanctions.— Section  1905  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply— 

(1)  to  Directors,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation  as  if  they  were  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  to  the  Corporation  as  if  it  wers  a  Fed- 
eral agency. 

SEC.  15.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Corporation, 
through  the  Regional  Directors,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 16,  shall  provide  financial  assistance 
through  grants,  repayable  grants,  long-term 
low  interest  loans,  and  loan  guarantees  to 
projects  commercializing  new,  non-food, 
non-feed  products  using  agricultural  and 
forestry  commodities. 


(b)  Determination  of  Type.— The  Corpo- 
rate Board,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board, 
may  provide  any  of  the  following  types  of 
a.sslstance  to  successful  applicants: 

(1)  Loans  at  low  interest  rates. 

(2)  Grants  that  are  matched  by  private  or 
local  public  funds. 

(3)  Repayable  grants  that  are  matched  by 
private  or  local  public  funds  and  which  are 
repaid  out  of  gross  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
the  product  as  agreed  in  a  contract  between 
the  Corporation  and  entrepreneur. 

(4)  Guarantees  of  loans  made  by  private 
financial  institutions. 

(c)  Proprietary  Rights.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  receive  proprietary  or  patent 
rights  to  any  proposal  In  return  for  finan- 
cial assistance. 

SEC.  16.  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA  FOR  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— To  obtain  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Corporation,  an  entity 
shall  file  an  application  with  the  Regional 
Director  of  the  appropriate  Regional 
Center. 

(b)  Application.— An  application  submit- 
ted to  the  Regional  Director  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaU— 

(1)  describe  the  proposal  of  the  entity  for 
the  commercialization  of  a  new  product  con- 
sistent with  this  Act,  including  documenta- 
tion that  such  proposal  Is— 

(A)  scientifically  sound; 

(B)  technologically  feasible;  and 

(C)  marketable: 

(2)  provide  documentation  that  adequate 
private  sector  funding  is  not  available,  but 
that  the  applicant  has  the  ability  to  obtain 
matching  funds  from  the  public  or  private 
sectors; 

(3)  provide  documentation  that  the  appli- 
cant's own  resources,  Including  time  and 
money,  have  been  Invested  In  the  project; 

(4)  provide  documentation  that  the  prod- 
uct or  process  has  broad  application  and  has 
the  potential  to  be  commercially  viable 
without  continual  assistance; 

(5)  provide  documentation  that  the  pro- 
posal has  broad  participation  by  representa- 
tives of  the  sectors  described  In  section 
7(d)(2); 

(6)  provide  documentation  that  the  mana- 
gerial ability  or  established  relationship 
exists  between  the  applicant  and  other  enti- 
tles to  give  the  applicant  access  to  private 
business  assistance; 

(7)  provide  assurances  of  legal  compliance 
by  the  applicant  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  receipt  of  assistance  under  this 
Act;  and 

(8)  provide  assurances  that  the  proposal 
will  result  in  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

(c)  State  Participation.— A  proposal 
which  can  show  proof  of  actual  or  promised 
State  or  local  government  financial  partici- 
pation shall  receive  priority  over  a  proposal 
which  cannot  show  such  public  sector  in- 
volvement. 

(d)  Private  Participation.— A  proposal 
which  can  show  proof  of  actual  or  promised 
private  financial  participation  shall  receive 
priority  over  a  proposal  which  cannot  show 
such  private  sector  involvement. 

(e)  Application  Review  Process.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Regional  Directors 
shall  work  In  consultation  with  the  staff, 
the  Advisory  Council,  and  the  peer  review 
members  to  evaluate  the  proposals  submit- 
ted to  the  Regional  Centers. 

(2)  Staff.— The  staff  of  the  Regional 
Center,  on  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  section,  shall  evaluate  the  proposals 
made,  and  materials  contained,  in  the  appli- 
cation and  submit  its  recommendations  to 


the   Regional   Director   and   the   Advisory 

Council. 

(3)  Advisory  council.- The  Advisory 
Council  shall  review  the  proposal,  assisted 
by  the  peer  review.  The  Advisory  CouncU 
shall,  by  majority  vote,  make  a  non-blndlng 
recommendation  on  the  proposal  to  the  Re- 
gional Director. 

(4)  Regional  Director.— The  Regional  Di- 
rector, on  consideration  of  the  Advisory 
Council's  recommendation  and  on  peer  view 
comments,  shall  make  and  submit  the  Direc- 
tor's recommendation  to  the  Corporate 
Board  along  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Council. 

(5)  Corporate  Board.— The  Corporate 
Board  shall,  by  majority  vote,  make  the 
final  decision  on  whether  and  how  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  applicant. 

SEC  17.  repayment  OF  HNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Successful  Entities.— Entities  that 
succeed  In  marketing  new,  non-food,  non- 
feed  products  and  processes  through  the  use 
of  repayable  grants  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  repay  to  the  Regional  Center  the 
amount  of  such  financial  assistance  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  gross  sales  of  such 
entity  as  contracted  between  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  entity.  Loans  shall  be  repaid  as 
specified  in  the  contract  between  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  entity. 

(b)  NoNsuccESSFUL  ENTITIES.— Entities 
which  do  not  succeed  in  marketing  new, 
non-food,  non-feed  products  and  processes 
through  the  use  of  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  shall  not  be  required  to 
repay  the  Regional  Center  for  such  finan- 
cial assistance,  except  that  the  entity  shall 
be  required  to  transfer  to  the  Corporation 
any  collateral  pledged  to  obtain  the  loan, 
loan  guarantee,  or  repayable  grant. 

(c)  Guidelines.— The  Corporation,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  shall  issue 
guidelines  to  enable  the  Regional  Centers  to 
determine  whether  a  project  Is  successful. 

SEC.  18.  REVOLVING  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  established 
a  revolving  fund  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents.— Funds  received  by  the  Re- 
gional Centers  under  section  17(a)  as  a 
result  of  any  loan  or  grant  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  and  become  a  part  of  the  revolving 
fund  established  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Use  of  Fund.— The  contents  of  the  re- 
volving fund  established  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  under  section  15, 
and  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  operation  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  6(a). 

(d)  Regional  Revolving  Funds.— 

(1)  EsTABUSHMENT.— The  Corporation  may 
establish  a  revolving  fund  In  one  or  more  of 
the  areas  served  by  the  regional  centers  es- 
tablished under  section  7(a). 

(2)  Contents.— Amounts  contained  In 
such  revolving  fimds  shall  be  derived  from 
contributions  from  commodity  groups, 
funds  received  through  State  tax  check-off 
programs,  or  funds  received  from  other  In- 
dejjendent  sources. 

(3)  Use  of  fund.— The  contents  of  the  re- 
volving fund  established  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  used  by  the  Regional  Center  for 
such  region  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  operation 
and  the  activities  described  in  section  8,  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  of  the  type 
described  In  section  15. 

SEC  19.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
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costs  and  risks  of  taking  a 
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(3)  biodegradable  and  en- 
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StCTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  act  m  ay  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Research  Ccjiimercializatlon  Act  of  1988." 
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SECTION  3.  PURPOSE 

It  is  the  pirpose  of  this  Act  to  lend  a  hand 
in  the  dlf fl  xilt  process  of  commercializing 
nonfood,  m  nfeed  products  and  processes 
using  agricUtural  crops.  The  goals  are  to 
expand  the  narket  for  traditional  crops  and 
new  crops  w|iich  are  suitable  for  production 


on  family-sized  farms;  to  enhance  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness in  international  markets;  to 
create  Jobs;  and  to  strengthen  the  rural 
economy. 

SECTION  4.  DEPINITIONS 

This  section  defines  terms  used  in  the  bill. 

SECTION  S.  ESTABUSHMENT  OP  CORPORATION 

This  section  establishes  an  independent, 
nonprofit  corporation  under  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Cor- 
poration, entitled  the  "Agricultural  Re- 
search Commercialization  Corporation." 
shall  serve  as  a  hub  for  ten  Regional  Cen- 
ters, where  the  main  activities  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  carried  on. 

SECTION  8.  POWERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

The  Corporation  shall  have  general  corpo- 
rate powers.  It  shall  use  the  United  States 
mails  as  If  it  were  an  executive  department 
of  the  United  States  government. 

SECTION  7.  REGIONAL  CENTERS 

The  ten  Regional  Centers  shall  serve  the 
agricultural  regions  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Northem  Plains,  the  Eastern  and 
Westem  Com  Belts,  the  Pacific,  the  Moun- 
Uin  States,  the  Southern  Plains,  the  North- 
east, the  Eastem  Midsection,  the  Border 
South  and  the  Deep  South,  and  possibly 
two  other  regions. 

Each  Regional  Center  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Regional  Director  to  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Corporation,  who  will  work  in 
consultation  with  an  Advisory  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  and  a  broad  network  of  volun- 
teers available  for  project  review.  Each  Re- 
gional Director  shall  have  a  small  support 
staff. 

SECTION  8.  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  REGIONAL 
CENTERS 

The  Regional  Centers  shall  (1)  develop  a 
network  of  scientists,  engineers,  financiers, 
business  managers,  and  other  specialists  to 
assist  in  project  review:  (2)  seek  out  new, 
nonfood,  nonfeed  agricultural  product  ideas; 
and  (3)  evaluate  and  recommend  applicants 
for  assistance. 

SECTION  9.  CORPORATE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors  shal  Include  the 
ten  Regional  Directors,  as  well  as  fifteen 
other  Directors  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man. Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  stag- 
gered five-years  terms. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  the 
final  evaluation  of  project  proposals  and  de- 
termine the  type  and  amount  of  assistance. 

SECTION  10.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE 
CORPORATE  BOARD 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  seve  as  a  full-time  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. The  Board  has  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Regional  Centers  the  bulk  of  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  adopt  bylaws,  develop  an  organi- 
zation structure,  and  hire  a  limited  numl)er 
of  staff  members.  The  choice  of  officers  and 
employees  shaU  be  nonpartisan. 

SECTION  11.  COBIPENSATION 

The  Regional  Directors,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  other  officers 
and  employees  shall  have  a  fixed  salary  in 
accordance  with  the  executive  schedule  for 
federal  employees.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  receive  $5,000  an- 
nually, plus  reimbursement  for  reasonable 
expenses. 


SECTION  13.  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  AND 
CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
other  officers  and  senior  staff  members  of 
the  Corporation  shaU  be  subject  to  financial 
disclosure  rules. 

A  Director  is  precluded  from  voting  on 
any  matter  in  which  such  individual  has  a 
financial  interest.  Directors  who  violate  this 
rule  shall  be  removed  from  the  Board. 

SECTION  13.  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURES 

Administrative  expenses  are  required  to 
be  kept  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  make 
available  more  money  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  commercialization  projects. 

SECTION  14.  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

The  Corporation  shall  be  prohibited  from 
releasing  to  the  public  proprietary  informa- 
tion of  applicants,  although  non-private  in- 
formation shall  be  available. 

SECTION  IS.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  provide 
low-interest  loans,  grants,  repayable  grants 
and  loan  guarantees  to  eligible  applicants  to 
commercialize  industrial  products  using  ag- 
ricultural and  forestry  crops.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  not  obtain  proprietary  rights  to 
any  product  in  return  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

SECTION  16.  EUGIBILITT  CRITERIA  FOR 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

An  applicant  may  be  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  if  such  applicant's  proposal  to 
commercialize  a  new,  nonfood,  nonfeed  agri- 
cultural product  or  process  is  scientifically 
sound,  technologically  feasible  and  market- 
able. In  addition,  the  applicant  must  show 
that  the  proposal  has  broad  application,  will 
create  net  new  Jobs,  and  that  the  applicant 
has  invested  his  own  resources  In  the 
project,  but  that  adequate  public  or  private 
sector  funding  is  not  available.  Agricultural 
commodities  to  be  used  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  product  must  expand  or  develop 
markets  for  agricultural  crops  which  can  be 
raised  on  family-sized  farms. 

SECTION  17.  REPAYMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

If  the  commercialization  venture  is  suc- 
cessful due  to  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
Corporation,  the  company  shall  repay  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  to  the  Re- 
gional Center.  If  the  venture  is  unsuccess- 
ful, the  company  shall  not  be  required  to 
repay  this  financial  assistance,  except  that 
it  will  be  required  to  transfer  any  assets 
used  to  collateralize  the  assistance  as  per 
contractual  agreements  between  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  entity. 

SECTION  18.  REVOLVING  FUND 

Once  established,  the  Corporation  is  de- 
signed to  be  self-funding.  Funds  received  by 
the  Corporation  as  repayment  for  any  loan 
or  grant  made  under  its  authority  shall  be 
placed  in  a  revolving  fund  for  use  solely  by 
the  Corporation  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance as  described  under  Section  15  and  to 
pay  for  operational  costs  enumerated  in 
Section  6.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  may 
establish  regional  revolving  funds,  which 
would  receive  contributions  from  commodi- 
ty groui>s.  state  check-off  funds  or  other  in- 
dependent sources. 

SECTION  19.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  receive 
$100,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year.  Each  Re- 
gional Center  shall  receive  from  the  Corpo- 
ration annually  for  financial  assistance  and 
administrative  expenses  an  amount  propor- 


tional to  each  region's  share  of  the  nation's 
gross  agricultural  sales. 

executive  summary 
New  Farm  and  Forest  Products 

Agriculture,  including  forestry,  is  a  strate- 
gically vital  Industry  for  the  United  States. 
Not  only  is  food  security  critical  to  national 
security,  but  the  Nation's  domestic  economy 
and  balance  of  trade  are  both  highly  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture.  As  America's 
largest  industry,  agriculture  must  necessari- 
ly be  a  cornerstone  for  prosperity  and  Inter- 
national competitiveness. 

With  its  production  capacities  already  \m- 
derutillzed.  U.S.  agriculture  is  facing  major 
challenges  which  portend  a  chronic  cr^is 
state.  The  causes  of  this  crisis  are  complex 
and  related  to  global  developments,  in  addi- 
tion to  long-term  domestic  policies.  Howev- 
er, regardless  of  cause,  America  now  has  an 
overconcentration  of  agricultural  prcxluc- 
tion  in  a  relatively  few  major  food  and  feed 
crops — crops  for  which  worldwide  produc- 
tion is  increasing,  and  global  import  mar- 
kets are  shrinking. 

Although  the  possibility  of  a  regional  ca- 
lamity causing  a  temporary  shortfall  in 
supply  always  exists,  current  trends  offer 
little  hope  for  long-term  relief.  Indeed, 
deepening  problems  can  be  expected  in  the 
future,  as  an  increasing  number  of  export- 
ing countries  will  be  competing  for  shrink- 
ing export  markets.  These  realities  pose  so- 
bering challenges  to  U.S.  policymakers,  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  Industry  itself. 

The  New  Farm  and  Forest  Products  Task 
Force  was  formed  to  respond  to  these  chal- 
lenges. A  collaborative  effort  between  indus- 
try, academia  and  government,  the  Task 
Force  evolved  in  mid-1985  from  a  previous 
USDA  Challenge  Forum  to  address  related 
issues.  Upon  formation,  the  Task  Force 
adopted  a  mission  to  define  and  propose 
meaningful,  actionable  initiatives  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Based  on  its  findings,  the  Task  Force  con- 
cluded that  diversification  of  agriculture 
and  forestry  must  become  a  national  priori- 
ty. Indeed,  the  group  concluded  that  diversi- 
fication, via  both  new  crops  and  new  uses 
for  existing  ones,  appears  to  offer  the  only 
alternative  which  promises  to  enable  both: 
(1)  revitalization  of  ailing  segments  of  the 
industries;  and  (2)  realization  of  the  full 
economic  potential  which  agriculture  and 
forestry  hold  for  the  Nation. 

Continued  efforts  to  increase  efficiency 
and  reduce  production  costs  for  current 
commodities  continue  to  be  important;  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  Task  Force,  at 
least  equal  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  di- 
versification into  new  crops  and  other  new 
products.  Importantly,  the  group  did  find 
evidence  that  significant  opportunities  exist 
for  new  farm  and  forest  products  to  meet 
real  market  needs— particularly  in  industri- 
al, non-food  application  areas. 

Based  on  its  findings  and  conclusions,  the 
New  Farm  and  Forest  Products  Task  Force 
proposes  adoption  of  the  following  national 
goal: 

To  develop  and  commercialise  within  25 
years,  an  array  of  new  farm  and  forest  prod- 
ucts, utilizing  at  least  150  million  acres  of 
productive  capacity,  to  meet  market  needs 
representing  net  new  demand  for  agricultur- 
al and  forestry  production. 

Such  a  goal  represents  the  equivalent  de- 
velopment of  two  to  three  new  soybean 
crops— in  about  one-half  the  time  the  soy- 
bean required  to  rise  to  its  current  level  of 
significance.  The  Task  Force  estimates  that 
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attainment  of  such  a  goal  today  would:  gen- 
erate about  750,000  new  Jobs;  Increase  farm 
income  by  about  $30  billion  per  year;  and 
annually  contribute  about  $100  billion  in  ac- 
tivity to  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  Task  Force  believes  the  proposed  goal 
is  appropriate  and  attainable.  However,  suc- 
cess in  achieving  It  will  require  both  techno- 
logical and  Institutional  innovation.  Specifi- 
cally, success  in  large  scale  diversification  of 
American  agriculture  will  depend  upon:  (1) 
adoption  of  appropriate  strategies;  and  (2) 
Implementation  of  those  strategies  through 
initiatives  which  provide  innovative  organi- 
zational approaches  to  overcome  past  limi- 
tations and  barriers  to  success.  Although 
the  quality  of  public  agricultural  research 
has  always  been  quite  high,  concentration 
upon  production  of  curent  commodities,  and 
the  lack  of  mechanisms  to  ensure  commer- 
cial relevance  and  effective  technology 
transfer  to  industry,  have  been  limitations 
in  the  past. 

The  diversification  strategies  recommend- 
ed by  the  Task  Force  are  as  follows: 

1.  Increase  national  emphasis  on.  and  real- 
locate existing  resources  to  the  development 
of  new  farm  and  forest  products; 

2.  Establish  a  consensus  that  diversifica- 
tion of  agriculture  and  forestry  should  be  a 
national  priority,  based  upon  an  under- 
standing, across  a  broad  spectrum  of  society, 
of  the  vital  contributions  that  agriculture 
and  forestry  make  to  the  health  and  wealth 
of  the  Nation; 

3.  Establish  mechanisms  to  increase  pri- 
vate/public sector  collaboration  and  coop- 
eration in  the  development  of  new  farm  and 
forest  products; 

4.  Establish  mechanisms  to  facilitate  agri- 
cultural technology  transfer,  particularly 
between  the  public  research  and  private  In- 
dustrial sectors; 

5.  Ensure  that  responsible  biotechnologi- 
cal  developments  can  proceed  at  a  rate 
which  retains  national  leadership  in  agricul- 
tural applications;  and 

6.  Establish  an  organized  program  to  iden- 
tify opportunities  for  encouraging,  and  re- 
ducing barriers  to.  the  development  of  new 
farm  and  forest  products. 

To  implement  the  strategies  and  thereby 
enable  attainment  of  the  diversification 
goal,  the  New  Farm  and  Forest  Products 
Task  Force  proposes  several  specific  action 
steps  and  initiatives.  Each  proposal  address- 
es a  particular  need,  and  is  intended  to  buUd 
upon  existing,  relevant  programs  and  orga- 
nizations in  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. However,  one  of  the  proposals  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Task  Force  considers  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  organizational 
entity,  dedicated  to  achievement  of  the  di- 
versification goal  and  provided  with  ade- 
quate resources  to  attain  it,  is  essential  for 
success. 

In  its  report,  the  Task  Force  proposes  the 
establishment  of  the  Foundation  for  New 
Farm  and  Forest  Products.  The  proposed  or- 
ganization would  be  an  autonomous,  non- 
profit corporate  entity  with  a  mission  to 
foster  and  facilitate  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  new  farm  and  forest 
products.  As  conceptualized,  the  Foundation 
would  be  specifically  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  achieve  the  diversification 
goal.  Bridging  both  private  and  public  sec- 
tors, the  Foundation  would  serve  as  an  ad- 
vocate, catalyst,  coordinator,  and  coopera- 
tive fimdlng  source  for  the  development  of 
new  farm  and  forest  products. 

The  Foundation  proposal  builds  upon  the 
results  of  prior  studies  and  proven  organiza- 


tional models.  A  key  element  of  the  propos- 
al Involves  establishment  of  a  trust  fund  to 
provide  a  stable,  long  term  funding  source 
for  the  needed  cooperative  private /public 
sector  research  programs.  Based  on  models 
in  other  areas  of  industry  and  technology, 
the  minimum  requirement  for  such  a  trust 
fund  would  involve  a  one-time  allocation  of 
$100  million— perhaps  generated  by  a  single 
diversion  from  current  commodity  support 
programs.  However,  although  such  a  mini- 
mal program  would  represent  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  would  be  inadequate  to 
undertake  the  enormous  and  vitally  impor- 
tant task  of  diversifying  American  agricul- 
ture. 

To  accomplish  the  diversification  goal,  the 
Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Founda- 
tion be  Initially  funded  by  proceeds  from  a 
$1  billion  trust  fund  invested  solely  in  U.S. 
Treasury  securities.  It  Is  proposed  that  the 
fund  be  established  by  the  sale  of  $200  mil- 
lion of  various  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  each  year 
for  a  five  year  period.  When  fully  estab- 
lished, income  from  the  trust  would  annual- 
ly provide  over  $75  million  as  a  significant, 
sustained  source  of  long  term  "seed  and  ven- 
ture capital".  Importantly,  Investments 
would  be  directed  toward  carefully  selected, 
cooperative  projects  in  which  private  com- 
panies and  other  public  organizations  are 
also  willing  to  invest.  Such  an  approach 
would  leverage  funding,  help  ensure  market 
focus,  and  also  enhance  cooperation  and 
technology  transfer  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Foundation  investments 
would  t>e  made  with  provisions  to  secure 
royalty  returns  from  successful  projects, 
and  the  trust  fund  would  ultimately  revert 
back  to  the  Federal  Government. 

As  detailed  in  its  report,  the  Task  Force 
proposes  several  other  Initiatives  related  to: 
(a)  commercialization  mechanisms  for 
USDA  research;  (b)  multi-disciplinary  uni- 
versity research  centers  relevant  to  new 
farm  and  forest  product  technologies;  (c) 
international  cooperation  to  develop  agri- 
cultural sources  for  industrial  raw  materi- 
als, on  a  selective  basis  as  mandated  by  the 
Critical  Agricultural  Materials  Act  of  1984, 
PL  98284;  and  (b)  task  force  efforts  to  ad- 
dress other  specific  needs. 

The  New  Farm  and  Forest  Products  Task 
Force  views  Its  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals as  merely  starting  point- actions  to 
begin  the  concerted,  long-term  effort 
needed  to  revitalize  U.S.  agriculture  and  for- 
estry, and  ensure  they  remain  as  comer- 
stones  of  American  competitiveness  and 
prosperity. 

TASK  force  members  AND  SPONSORING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Chairman:  Dr.  Ronald  L.  Sampson,  The 
Pr(x;ter  &  Gamble  Company;  Mr.  Edward 
Andersen,  National  Grange;  Mr.  Etonald  E. 
Anderson.  The  Andersons;  Mr.  Martin  L. 
Andreas,  Archer  Daniels  Midland;  Dr.  Ter- 
ence W.  Barrett,  W.  J.  Schafer  Associates, 
Inc.;  Dr.  Melvin  G.  Blase.  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Mis- 
souri; Dr.  Chester  T.  Dickerson.  Monsanto 
Corporation;  Mr.  Jeff  Gain,  National  Com 
Growers  Association;  Mr.  Roger  J.  Gaire. 
Foster  Wheeler  USA  Corporation;  Mr.  Allan 
D.  Holiday,  Farmland  Industries,  Inc. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  McCoy,  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company;  Mr.  Bobby  F.  McKown, 
Florida  Citrus  Mutual;  Dr.  D.  Bruce  Merri 
field,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Dr, 
Phillip  Nelson,  Food  Science  Department, 
Purdue  University;  Dr.  Donald  E.  Nelson, 
Extension  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri 
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Technology;  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Grossi.  American 
Farmland  Trust;  Dr.  Richard  Hahn.  A.  E. 
Staley  Manufacturing  Company.  (Industrial 
Research  Institute);  Mr.  Vem  F.  Highley, 
Agricultural  Consultancy. 

Dr.  James  A.  Patterson.  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  Mr.  Roger  Salquist.  Cal- 
gene.  Inc.;  Dr.  Howard  A.  Schneiderman. 
Monsanto  Corporation;  Mr.  Hal  Smedley. 
National  Com  Growers  Association:  Dr. 
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Dr.  Noel  Vietmeyer,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  today 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Conrad,  in  becoming  an  original 
cosponsor  for  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Commercialization  Act  of  1988. 
This  measure  is  a  forward-looking  ini- 
tiative which  addresses  what  is  in  my 
judgment  the  single  most  important 
issue  facing  American  agriculture 
today— the  development  of  new  non- 
food uses  for  our  Nation's  agricultural 
commodities. 

I  have  long  supported  the  need  to 
expand  our  research  efforts  into  new 
uses.  This  measure  complements  those 
efforts  by  establishing  the  Agricultur- 
al Research  Commercialization  Corpo- 
ration [ARCC]  which  will  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  selected  new 
uses  projects  transition  from  the  labo- 
ratory to  the  marketplace.  This,  along 
with  other  efforts  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  new  nonfood  uses  research 
and  products,  will  further  our  efforts 
to  establish  a  cohesive  framework  to 
fully  utilize  one  of  our  Nation's  great- 
est natural  resources— American  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  facing 
American  agriculture  are  complex. 
They  will  not  be  solved  quickly,  rather 
they  require  a  comprehensive  strategy 


which  addresses  market  development 
as  well  as  research  into  new  nonfood 
uses  of  our  agricultural  commodities.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  is  a  vital 
part  of  that  solution  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Senator  Conrad 
toward  its  passage.* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  2415.  A  bill  to  provide  that  surplus 
dairy  products  should  be  provided  to 
carry  out  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Pood  Assistance  Program  before  cer- 
tain dairy  export  programs,  to  extend 
such  dairy  export  programs  and  such 
food  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

USE  OF  SURPLUS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  TEM- 
PORARY EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  another  day  in  which  some  of 
our  fellow  citizens  will  go  hungry.  We 
still  have  surplus  commodities  in  ware- 
houses throughout  the  land,  but 
hungry  people  need  the  commodities 
now,  not  next  year.  Hunger  cannot 
wait.  Lack  of  nutrition  hurts,  limits 
growth  and  development  in  kids  and 
causes  health  problems  in  young  and 
old.  They  need  a  helping  hand,  a  nu- 
trition bridge  to  get  them  through 
troubled  times. 

In  hearings  recently  held  before 
joint  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  witnesses  from 
Montana  and  Iowa  stated  repeatedly 
that  TEPAP,  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Program  was 
an  effective  way  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bUl  which  will  extend  TEFAP  through 
September  1991.  And.  although  the 
bill  extends  the  foreign  dairy  export 
sales  provisions  for  another  3  years  it 
also  establishes  a  higher  priority  for 
TEFAP.  As  a  domestic  program  for 
U.S.  citizens,  they  come  first.  That 
means  that  the  surplus  now  tagged  for 
export  will  be  made  available  to  needy 
people  this  year.  That  is  important  be- 
cause surplus  cheese  and  powdered 
milk  are  in  short  supply  in  Govern- 
ment surplus  stocks. 

And  the  bill  makes  some  needed 
changes  on  how  this  Emergency  Food 
Assistance  Program  is  operated.  Not 
only  does  this  bill  serve  to  increase 
State  administrative  fund  support  for 
local  food  distribution  from  20  to  30 
percent  thus  making  State  facilities 
more  supportive  of  commo(iity  pro- 
gram implementation,  but  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  will  also  encourage  use 
of  volimteers. 

The  bill  does  allow  funds  to  be  used 
for  notifying  program  participants 
about  other  assistance  programs.  We 
feel  all  of  these  provisions  will  en- 
hance and  speed  up  commodity  dona- 
tion to  our  needy  citizens. 


Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  urgently  needed.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2415 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  USE  OF  SURPLUS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
FOR  TEFAP. 

Section  202  of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c 
note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  programs  authorized  by  sections 
153  and  1163  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (15  U.S.C.  713a-14  and  7  U.S.C.  1731 
note)  shall  not  be  operated  in  a  manner  that 
will,  In  any  way,  reduce  the  quantities  of 
dairy  products  tliat  traditionally  are  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  Act  or  any  other 
domestic  feeding  program.". 

SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  TEFAP. 

(a)  Authorization.— The  first  sentence  of 
section  204(c)(1)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
612c  note)  (as  amended  by  section  813  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  100-77))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "through  September  30,  1988" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991". 

(b)  Local  Support.— The  first  sentence  of 
section  204(c)(2)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "20"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "30". 

(c)  Notice  of  Availability  of  Commod- 
ities.—Section  210(c)  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (as 
amended  by  section  814(b)(2)  of  the  Stewart 
B.  McKiruiey  Homeless  Assistance  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988"  and  inserting  "fiscal 
year  1991". 

(d)  Program  Termination.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  212  of  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  (as  amended  by  section  814(a)  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1988"  and 
inserting  "1991". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
202A(a)(l)  of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (as  amended  by 
section  812  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "To  the  extent"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "fiscal  year  1988"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "For  the  period 
ending  on  the  date  specified  in  section  212". 

SEC.  3.  EXTENSION  OF  DAIRY  EXPORT  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM. 

Section  153(a)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (15  U.S.C.  713a-14(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1991". 

SEC.  4.  EXTENSION  OF  EXPORT  SALES  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. 

Section  1163  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (7  U.S.C.  1731  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1986,  September 
30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1991";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
"1988"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1991". 


SEC  S.  SUPPLEMENTATION  OF  COMMODITIES. 

The  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c  note)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  203C.  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.    203D.    STATE    SUPPLEMENTATION    OF    COM- 
MODITIES. 

"(a)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  under  which  State  and 
local  agencies,  charitable  institutions,  or 
any  other  persons  may  supplement  the  com- 
modities distributed  under  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  with  nutritious  and 
wholesome  commodities  that  such  entities 
or  persons  donate  for  distribution,  in  all  or 
any  portions  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the 
commodities  otherwise  made  available 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Use  of  Facilities.— The  State  or 
emergency  feeding  organizations  may  use 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  and 
equipment,  structures,  storage  space,  vehi- 
cles, and  all  other  facilities  involved  in  the 
storage,  handling,  or  distribution  of  com- 
modities made  avaUable  under  this  Act.  and 
the  personnel,  both  paid  or  volunteer,  used 
for  such  storage,  handling,  or  distribution, 
to  distribute  commodities  donated  by  such 
State  and  local  agencies,  charitable  institu- 
tions, or  any  other  persons  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  State  Costs  and  Information.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Funds  allocated  to 
States  for  the  costs  associated  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  under  this  Act 
may  additionally  be  used  by  the  States  or 
emergency  feeding  organizations  to  pay  dis- 
tribution costs  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  commodities  donated  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Information  program.— Funds  allo- 
cated to  States  under  this  Act  may  also  be 
used  for  the  costs  of  conducting  a  program, 
in  all  or  part  of  the  State,  that  provides  in- 
formation concerning  the  availability  of 
other  food  assistance  programs  such  as  the 
food  stamp  program  authorized  by  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et.  seq.) 
and  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children  au- 
thorized by  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  1786).  to  persons  apply- 
ing for,  or  participating  in,  the  program  au- 
thorized under  this  Act. 

"(d)  Volunteer  Workers.— State  and 
local  agencies  shall  continue,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  to  use  volunteer 
workers  and  food  stuffs  donated  by  charita- 
ble and  other  organizations  in  the  operation 
of  the  f(x>d  distribution  program  authorized 
by  this  Act.". 


By  Mr.  FOWLER: 

S.  2416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  encourage  the 
entry  of  windbreaks  and  shelterbelts 
into  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

windbreaks  and  shelierbelts  in  the 
conservation  reserve  program 
•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  entry  of  windbreaks  and 
shelterbelts  into  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program  established  by  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985. 

Congress  created  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  in  1985  to  manage 
highly  erodible  croplands  and  reduce 
the  impacts  of  erosion  and  agricultural 
runoff.  To  date.  27  million  acres  of 


highly  erodible  land  have  been  bid 
into  the  reserve,  greatly  reducing  ero- 
sion through  the  conservation  prac- 
tices of  the  land  managers. 

These  practices  include  planting 
grass  and  trees,  maintaining  perma- 
nent wildlife  habitats,  and  establishing 
field  windbreaks  and  shelterbelts. 
However,  only  1.5  million  acres  of  the 
conservation  reserve  acreage  has  been 
devoted  to  trees,  and  only  an  addition- 
al few  thousand  acres  are  enrolled  as 
permanent  wildlife  habitat,  wind- 
breaks and  shelterbelts.  Unless  we 
target  land  for  these  programs 
through  positive  incentives,  these  con- 
servation practices  are  likely  to  remain 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  long  term 
reserve.  That  would  be  unfortunate, 
because  they  offer  some  of  the  great- 
est potential  long-term  benefits. 

Fifty  years  ago,  windbreaks  and 
shelterbelts  were  planted  after  the 
Great  Dust  Bowl,  to  avert  another  ag- 
ricultural disaster  of  that  scale.  Based 
on  those  sound  conservation  practices, 
our  farmland  did  indeed  regain  its 
place  as  the  world's  most  productive. 

But  most  of  those  protective  barriers 
were  torn  down  and  planted  in  the 
1970's  when  fencerow-to-fencerow 
farming  was  unwisely  encouraged  to 
expand  production.  Thus  we  entered  a 
new  era  of  record  erosion  levels— 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  con- 
servation reserve  in  1985. 

A  growing  number  of  States  are  rec- 
ognizing this  error  and  initiating  pro- 
grams to  reestablish  windbreaks  and 
shelterbelts:  The  Kansas  Fish  and 
Game  Department  pays  for  and  plEints 
trees.  Idaho's  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment provides  supplemental  payments 
for  habitat  improvement  of  upland 
windbreaks.  And  in  Nebraska,  universi- 
ty studies  show  that  a  windbreak 
system  comprising  10  percent  of  the 
crop  area  can  be  paid  for  in  full  within 
15  years,  and  have  a  positive  effect  on 
income  in  35  of  the  50-year  life  of  the 
windbreak. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bonus  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  install 
windbreaks  and  shelterbelts  that  has 
not  received  the  same  attention  as  the 
erosion  reduction  benefits.  Overall  av- 
erage yield  increases  in  fields  adjacent 
to  these  natural  barriers.  The  Nebras- 
ka research  has  shown  an  18-percent 
increase  for  soybeans,  20  percent  for 
com.  and  22  percent  for  wheat  in 
fields  protected  by  windbreaks  and 
shelterbelts.  And  I  would  point  out 
that  these  increases  were  achieved 
without  intensifying  the  application  of 
pesticides  and  fertilizers. 

The  natural  systems  also  enhance 
wildlife,  providing  vital  habitat,  food 
and  nesting  and  winter  cover  for  birds 
and  animals  that  once  thrived  in  the 
countryside.  The  reemergence  of  these 
creatures  would  bring  satisfaction  to 
the  landowners  and  benefit  rural  com- 
munities that  have  seen  their  econo- 
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finds  that— 
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SEC  2.  ENTRY  OF  WINDBREAKS  AND  SHELTER- 
BELTS  rNTO  THE  CONSERVATION  RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM. 

Section  1234(c)(3)  of  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3834(c)(3))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  resignating  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  coordinate  with  other  entities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  section  1  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  590a)  to  allow— 

"(i)  payment  by  such  entities  of  any 
amount  that  such  entities  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide, including  such  amounts  that  such  enti- 
ties are  willing  to  provide  to  meet  contract 
offers  that  exceed  Federal  limitations  on 
rental  payments  under  contract  offers  In 

tll6  CLTCSl* 

••(ii))  cisntribution  toward  the  owner  or  op- 
erator's share  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
conservation  measures  and  practices  under 
such  contract;  or 

"(iii)  any  combination  of  actions  described 
in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii); 

so  as  to  encourage  the  submission  and 
enable  the  acceptance  of  contract  offers 
under  subparagraph  (B);".« 
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By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2417.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  certain  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

DOCUMENTATION  OP  CERTAIN  VESSELS 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  grant  waivers  to  two  vessels  lo- 
cated in  South  Carolina  and  operated 
by  residents  of  my  State. 

Title  46  of  the  United  States  Code, 
coupled  with  the  Jones  Act,  requires 
that  vessels  engaged  in  the  domestic 
coastwise  trade  be  built  and  document- 
ed in  the  United  States.  These  laws 
apply  to  all  vessels,  irrespective  of  size 
or  intended  use.  Furthermore,  these 
provisions  of  law  permanently  termi- 
nate the  coastwise  privileges  for  U.S.- 
built  vessels  which  are  later  sold  to 
foreign  citizens.  If  a  U.S.  citizen  subse- 
quently purchases  such  a  vessel,  a  leg- 
islative waiver  of  these  documentation 
and  coastwise  provisions  is  required. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  such  a  waiver  to 
the  vessel  Scotch  'N  Water— official 
number  264090.  This  vessel  is  an  81.5 
feet  motor  yacht,  built  in  1950  by 
John  Rybovich  &  Sons  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  FK  However,  the  vessel  was 
sold  to  an  alien  in  1958.  The  vessel  was 
redocumented  under  the  U.S.-flag  in 
1961,  but  removed  from  documenta- 
tion in  1984. 

The  present  owner  purchased  the 
vessel  earlier  this  year  and  applied  for 
coastwise  trading  privileges.  His  intent 
was  to  make  the  vessel  available  for 
charter  by  six  passengers  or  less  in  the 
waters  off  the  northern  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  The  typical  charter  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  fishing  excursion  or 
tours  of  the  beautiful  islands  in  that 
area. 


The  Coast  Guard  Dociunentation 
Office  in  Miami  notified  the  owner 
that  the  vessel  had  been  previously 
owned  by  an  alien  and  therefore,  could 
not  receive  a  certificate  of  documenta- 
tion providing  for  coastwise  trade 
privileges. 

The  owner  has  expended  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  refurbishing 
the  vessel  since  its  purchase.  Previous 
owners  used  the  vessel  for  recreational 
purposes  only  and  therefore  coastwise 
trading  privileges  were  never  neces- 
sary. 

This  bill  would  also  grant  a  legisla- 
tive waiver  to  the  vessel  ERSA  (official 
number  229511).  The  ERSA  is  a  73- 
foot  yacht  which  was  built  in  1929  by 
the  New  York  Engine  and  Launch  Co. 
The  vessel,  which  has  always  been 
used  solely  for  recreational  pvirposes, 
was  purchased  in  1984  by  Eugene  R. 
Smith  for  charter  to  six  passengers  or 
less  in  the  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC,  vi- 
cinity. However,  because  this  vessel 
has  had  numerous  owners  throughout 
the  years,  the  present  owner  cannot 
fully  reconstruct  the  chain  of  title  to 
prove  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  vessel  has  always  satisfied  the 
requisite  citizenship  criteria  to  obtain 
coastwise  privileges.  Therefore,  a  legis- 
lative waiver  is  necessary  before  the 
ERSA  may  obtain  coastwise  privileges, 
although  the  present  owner  is  un- 
aware of  any  past  alien  ownership  of 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2417 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding sections  12105,  12106,  12107, 
and  12108  of  title  46,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  883).  as  applicable  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  may  issue  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  following  vessels: 
SCOTCH  'N  WATER  (ex  VICTORIOUS), 
United  States  official  number  264090,  and 
ERSA,  United  States  official  number 
229511.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  2418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  allow  States  or 
local  government  entities  to  carry  out 
special  conservation  reserve  enhance- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  ENHANCEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Pres- 
sler, I  rise  today  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  would  enable  out  State  to 
implement  a  program  to  assist  debt- 
ridden  farmers  and  ranchers. 


Gov.  George  Mickelson  of  South 
Dakota  has  developed  a  program  in 
which  farmers  and  ranchers  enrolled 
in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
could  lease  their  CRP  land  to  the 
State.  The  farmer's  annual  CRP  pay- 
ments from  USDA  would  be  paid  then 
go  directly  to  the  State.  In  return,  the 
farmer  would  receive  from  the  State 
an  advance,  cash  payment  based  on 
the  current  value  the  farmer's  10-year 
CRP  contract.  The  farmer  could  then 
use  the  payment  to  restructure  his 
debt  or  otherwise  improve  his  finan- 
cial position. 

Unfortunately,  the  statutory  limit 
on  CRP  payments  undermines  the 
State's  ability  to  carry  out  this  worthy 
program.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
would  exempt  the  State  from  the 
$50,000  payment  limitation  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  implement  a  State 
conservation  reserve  enhancement 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  would 
not  affect  the  limitation  on  payments 
to  States  for  any  other  purpose.  In 
fact.  States  would  not  financially 
profit  from  this  exemption.  The  CRP 
payments  to  a  State  would  simply 
serve  to  repay  the  advance  payment 
made  to  the  producer.  Second,  this  bill 
would  not  affect  the  payment  limita- 
tion as  it  applies  to  individual  produc- 
ers. The  producer  would  still  be  pre- 
vented from  enrolling  land  in  the  CRP 
that  generated  rental  payments  in 
excess  of  $50,000,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er his  CRP  land  is  ultimately  leased  to 
the  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  enjoys 
the  explicit  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  was  drafted  in 
close  consultation  with  Departmental 
lawyers.  It  is  a  technical  amendment 
to  the  1985  Food  and  Security  Act.  but 
it  would  greatly  benefit  States  such  as 
South  Dakota  that  are  still  suffering 
the  effects  of  the  agricultural  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  intended  to  address 
the  severe  credit  problems  in  rural 
America.  This  program  would  offer 
farmers  and  ranchers  another  tool  to 
help  improve  their  financial  situa- 
tions. We  need  to  take  advantage  of  all 
available  tools  to  reduce  the  debt 
burden  in  agriculture.  My  State  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  develop  a  cre- 
ative approach  to  assist  farmers  and 
ranchers.  A  number  of  other  States 
have  already  expressed  an  interest  in 
developing  similar  programs  of  their 
own.  We  should  encourage  this  kind  of 
initiative,  not  discourage  it.  We  should 
make  this  technical  change  in  the  pay- 
ment limitation  so  that  States  can 
make  resourceful  use  of  a  successful 
Federal  program.* 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  Senator  Daschle,  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  modify  the 
$50,000  payment  limitation  to  allow 


States  to  implement  approved  pro- 
grams that  would  enhance  the  Conser- 
vation Reserve  Program. 

Last  December  during  consideration 
of  farm  credit  legislation,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  authorize  a  debt  re- 
structuring program  initiated  by  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  At  that  time, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  members  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
were  very  supportive  of  the  proposal 
and  agreed  to  work  with  South  Dakota 
to  develop  sui  acceptable  program. 
Since  that  time  we  have  met  with  Sec- 
retary Lyng  and  other  USDA  officials 
to  work  out  the  details.  USDA  has 
signed  off  on  the  legislation  my  col- 
league and  I  are  introducing  today. 

Under  the  proposed  South  Dakota 
program,  farmers  with  land  in  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  could 
sign  an  agreement  with  the  State  and 
receive  a  lump  simi  payment.  In 
return  for  that  payment,  farmers 
would  assign  their  annual  CRP  pay- 
ments to  the  State.  The  State  housing 
authority  would  issue  bonds  to  finance 
the  payments  to  farmers.  These  bonds 
would  be  repaid  with  the  State's 
annual  CRP  payments.  This  program 
would  help  many  farmers  pay  off  high 
interest  debt  or  finance  their  operat- 
ing expenses  at  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est. All  of  this  would  be  done  at  no  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  simply  waives  the 
$50,000  payment  limitation  for  States 
that  develop  an  approved  conservation 
reserve  enhancement  program.  Farm- 
ers, and  not  State  governments,  will 
benefit  from  this  type  of  program. 
Only  States  with  approved  programs 
would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  I  have  en- 
couraged States  to  do  more  to  aid 
farmers  and  ranchers.  This  legislation 
will  encourage  additional  initiatives  to 
assist  farmers.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  prompt  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  repeal  provi- 
sions relating  to  setting  the  interest 
rate  on  guaranteed  or  insured  housing 
loans  to  veterans  and  inspecting  man- 
ufactured homes  purchased  by  veter- 
ans, to  modify  the  procedures  for  the 
sale  of  loans  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VETERANS'  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  2419,  the  proposed  "Vet- 
erans' Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1988."  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  submitted  this  legislation  by 
letter  dated  May  3,  1988,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 


My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generaUy  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments— all  administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  May  3,  1988,  transmittal 
letter  and  enclosed  section-by-section 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1988". 

NEGOTIATED  INTKREST  RATES 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  37  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(a)  Striking  out  section  1803(c)  in  its  en- 
tirety and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  payable  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  thereto,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator issued  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 
These  loans  shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  veteran  and 
the  lender  provided,  however,  that  such 
loans  shall  bear  the  same  interest  rate  for 
the  life  of  the  loan."; 

(b)  Striking  out  in  section  1810(eKlKC) 
"permitted  pursuant  to  section 
1803(c)(3)(A)  of  this  title"; 

(c)  Striking  out  in  section  1811(cKl)  "area, 
at  an  interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  guaranteed  home  loans  or 
manufactured  home  loans,  as  appropriate," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "area"; 

(d)  Strildng  out  in  section  1811(d)(1)  "not 
to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  for  guaran- 
teed home  loans,  or  manufactured  home 
loans,  as  appropriate,": 

(e)  Striking  out  in  section 
1819(aX4)(AKiil)  "permitted  pursuant  to 
section  1803(cK3KA)  of  this  tiUe"; 

(f)  Inserting  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  section  1819(eK5); 

(g)  Striking  out  in  section  1819(e)(6)  "reg- 
ulation; and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"regulation."; 

(h)  Strilcing  out  section  1819(eK7>  in  its 
entirety;  and 

(i)  Striking  out  section  1819(f)  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(f)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  section 
shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  veteran  and  the  lender 
provided,  however,  that  such  loans  shall 
bear  the  same  interest  rate  for  the  life  of 
the  loan.". 

SALE  OF  VENDEE  LOANS 

Sec.  3.  Section  1816(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  in  its  entirety  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 
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PUBUC  AND  CpmCUNITY  WATER  AND  SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS 

Sec.  5.  Section  1804  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strilung  out  sec 
tlon  (e)  to  its  entirety. 

OFFSET  OF  ta:  :  REFTJNB  FOR  HOUSING  LOAN  DEBT 

Sec.  6.  Se;tion  1826  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(a)  Strikinf  out  "No"  and  inserttag  ta  lieu 
thereof: 


"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  no";  and 

(b)  Inserttag  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtag  new  subsection: 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  re- 
duction of  a  refund  of  Federal  taxes  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursunat  to  sec- 
tion 3720A  of  title  31,  United  States  Code.". 

TIME  LIMIT  FOR  HOUSING  DEBT  WAIVER 

Sec.  7.  Section  3102(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(a)  Striktag  out  "101  and  1801"  and  insert- 
tag  ta  lieu  thereof,  "101,  1801,  and 
1818(a)(2)  of  this  title";  and 

(b)  Inserttag  at  the  end  thereof,  "An  ap- 
plication for  relief  under  this  subsection 
must  be  made  (1)  withta  180  days  from  the 
date  of  notification  of  the  tadebtedness  by 
the  Administrator  to  the  debtor,  or  within 
such  longer  period  as  the  Admtaistrator  de- 
termtaes  is  reasonable  ta  a  case  ta  which  the 
payee  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator  that  such  notification 
was  not  actually  received  by  such  debtor 
withta  a  reasonable  period  after  such  date; 
or  (2)  September  30,  1990,  if  notice  of  such 
debt  was  provided  before  October  1,  1988.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2,  4,  5,  and  7  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  October  1, 1988. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  3 
and  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Veterans"  Administration, 
Waahingtoru  DC,  May  3.  1988. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  repeal  provisions  relattag  to  setttag  the 
interest  rate  on  guaranteed  or  insured  hous- 
tag loans  to  veterans  and  inspecttag  manu- 
factured homes  purchased  by  veterans,  to 
modify  the  procedures  for  the  sale  of  loans 
by  the  Admtaistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  for  other  purposes."  I  request  that  this 
measure  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  promptly  enacted. 

This  omnibus  measure,  entitled  the  "Vet- 
erans' Houstag  Amendments  Act  of  1988," 
would  make  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  Houstag  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  to  reduce  administrative 
regulation  and  enhance  revenues. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  allow  the 
veteran  and  the  lender  to  agree  upon  an  in- 
terest rate  for  the  home  loan  so  the  veteran 
can  benefit  from  the  best  combtaation  of  in- 
terest rate  and  points.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  repealing  the  authority  of  the 
Admtaistrator  to  set  the  maximum  interest 
rate  which  veterans  may  pay  on  VA  guaran- 
teed home  loans  currently  contataed  in  38 
U.S.C.  §  1803(c)  and  manufactured  home 
loans  contataed  in  38  U.S.C.  i  1819(f).  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  draft  bill  also  makes  additional 
perfecttag  amendments. 

Prior  to  1966,  the  law  contained  a  statuto- 
ry taterest  ceiling  on  VA  guaranteed  hous- 
ing loans.  Public  Law  89-358,  enacted  March 
3,  1966,  removed  an  exact  percentage  limita- 
tion on  the  VA  taterest  rate,  and  provided 
instead  that  interest  on  such  loans  may  not 
exceed  the  rate  ta  effect  for  loans  insured 
by  the  Secretary  of  Houstag  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  section  203(b)(5)  of  the 
National  Houstag  Act.  In  1973.  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  93-75  which  removed 
the  requirement  that  the  interest  on  VA 
home  loans  not  exceed  the  HUD  taterest 


rate.  The  1973  amendment,  which  remains 
ta  effect,  requires  that  ta  setting  the  VA  ta- 
terest rate  "the  Admtaistrator  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Houstag  and  Urban 
Development  *  •  •  and,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  carry  out  a  coordtaated 
policy  on  taterest  rates  on  loans  insured 
under  •  •  •  section  203(b)  [of  the  National 
Housing  Act]  and  on  loans  guaranteed  or  ta- 
sured  under  •  *  *  chapter  (37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code]." 

The  Houstag  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1983,  Pub.  L.  No.  98-181  $404,  en- 
acted November  30.  1983,  repealed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Houstag  and 
Urban  Development  to  set  taterest  rates  on 
loans  insured  by  the  Secretary.  Such  loans 
may  now  bear  taterest  at  any  rate  agreed 
upon  by  the  borrower  and  lender. 

Although  VA  makes  every  effort  to  reflect 
the  loan  market  in  setttag  taterest  rates  on 
guaranteed  home  loans,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  such  rates  to  keep  exact  pace  with 
money  market  demands.  When  the  cost  of 
money  is  not  adequately  reflected  by  the 
VA  taterest  rate,  lenders  are  required  to 
charge  points  to  bring  their  yield  into  Itae 
with  secondary  market  demand.  One 
"potat"  equals  1  percent  of  the  loan 
amount.  The  points  must  be  paid  ta  cash  at 
loan  closing.  VA  has  interpeted  the  law  as 
not  permitting  veterans  to  pay  points, 
except  under  certain  limited  circumstances 
spelled  out  in  38  U.S.  §  1803(c)(3);  e.g..  refi- 
nancing and  home  improvement  loans.  This 
is  because  if  the  veteran  paid  this  amount 
he  or  she  would,  in  effect,  be  paying  an  in- 
terest rate  above  the  permitted  maximum. 
Thus,  the  seller  will  normally  absorb  these 
costs. 

Sellers  who  are  reluctant  to  pay  points 
often  either  refuse  to  sell  with  VA  financ- 
tag.  or  increase  the  selling  price  of  their 
homes  to  reflect  the  anticipated  points.  In 
neither  instance  is  the  veteran  being  bene- 
fited. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  the  veteran  buyer, 
the  seller,  and  the  lender  can  negotiate  on 
whether  the  rate,  and  thus  the  monthly 
payment,  will  be  lowered  in  exchange  for  a 
certata  number  of  potats  and,  if  it  is,  who 
will  pay  some  or  all  of  such  potats.  This 
change  will  also  encourage  sellers  to  sell 
with  VA  ftaancing  and  charge  veterans  the 
same  price  as  nonveterans  for  the  home. 
Thus,  the  transaction  can  be  tailored  to  fit 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  parties 
involved  and  will  allow  the  veteran  greater 
flexibility  in  obtaining  the  best  financing 
options. 

This  change  would  also  be  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  goal  of  reducing  Feder- 
al regulation  and  permitting  market  forces 
to  operate. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill,  consistent  with 
present  policy,  would  not  authorize  adjusta- 
ble rate  mortgages.  The  bill  requires  that 
the  loan  bear  the  same  interest  rate  for  the 
life  of  the  loan.  Nothing  in  the  draft  bill 
would  preclude  lenders  from  waivtag  collec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  interest. 

This  would  permit  "buy  downs"  where  a 
builder  or  developer  arranged  for  a  lower  in- 
terest rate  for  the  first  few  years  of  the 
loan.  VA  currently  permits  buy  downs. 

VA  estimates  that  enactment  of  section  2 
of  the  draft  bill  would  result  in  administra- 
tive cost  savings  of  less  than  $100,000  ta  any 
fiscal  year. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  would  revise 
provisions  of  the  law  related  to  the  sale  of 
vendee  loans  by  VA.  Following  the  foreclo- 
sure of  a  loan  guaranteed  or  made  by  VA. 
the  Administrator  frequently  acquires  the 


property  that  secured  the  loan.  VA  then 
sells  these  properties  ta  an  effort  to  recoup 
the  Government's  loss  under  the  guaranty. 
In  some  cases,  the  VA  provides  seller  ftaanc- 
tag.  commonly  known  as  a  "vendee  loan." 
VA  may  then  sell  the  paper  for  such  vendee 
loans  to  generate  immediately  cash  for  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolvtag  Fund  (LGRF). 
Historically,  this  paper  has  been  sold  with 
recourse;  i.e..  the  Government  agrees  to  buy 
the  note  back  from  the  holder  if  the  bor- 
rower defaults. 

Admtaistration  credit  management  poli- 
cies, however,  favor  selltag  loan  assets  with- 
out recourse.  Selling  with  recourse  nins 
counter  to  effective  debt  management  and 
does  not  provide  an  accurate  measurement 
of  the  subsidy  taherent  ta  Federal  credit.  In 
addition,  selling  the  loans  with  recourse  cre- 
ates a  contingent  liability  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  full  face  value  of  the  loan. 
This  conttagent  liability  represents  the  full 
extent  of  the  Government's  cost  for  repur- 
chastag  vendee  loans  that  eventually  de- 
fault. Accordingly,  VA  had  planned  to  begta 
selltag  loans  without  recourse  ta  Fiscal  Year 
1988. 

Recent  amendments  to  section  1816(d)(3) 
of  title  38  made  by  Public  Laws  100-136  and 
100-203  have  restricted  the  freedom  of  the 
Admtaistrator  to  sell  loan  assets  without  re- 
course. As  the  law  now  stands,  until  October 
1.  1989,  the  Admtaistrator  will  be  required 
to  make  complex  projections  of  the  antici- 
pated yields  and  costs  of  recourse  and  non- 
recourse sales  of  each  block  of  loans  to  be 
offered  for  sale.  Based  upon  such  projec- 
tions, the  Admtaistrator  will  determine 
whether  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  loan  guaranty 
program  to  sell  with  or  without  recourse. 
After  October  1.  1989.  VA  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  selltag  loans  without  recourse 
unless  they  could  be  sold  at  par.  For  all  ta- 
tents  and  purposes,  that  would  preclude 
selltag  loans  without  recourse. 

The  present  law  imposes  complex  and 
costly  admtaistrative  requirements  on  VA 
without  tangible  benefit.  Further,  the  effec- 
tive prohibition  of  selltag  without  recourse 
after  October  1.  1989.  is  an  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  interference  with  the  admtais- 
trative flexibility  required  by  the  Admtais- 
trator to  dispose  of  loan  assets. 

Therefore,  section  3  of  the  draft  bill 
would  grant  the  Administrator  flexibility  to 
sell  loans  in  a  cost  effective  manner,  either 
with  or  without  recourse,  without  the  ad- 
mtaistrative burdens  now  contataed  to  the 
law. 

Section  4  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
certain  requirements  of  the  VA  manufac- 
tured home  loan  program  that  VA  believes 
to  be  no  longer  necessary. 

Section  4(a)(i)  of  the  draft  bill  would 
delete  the  requirement  that  VA  standards 
for  manufactured  home  sites  toclude  re- 
quirements to  encourage  the  development 
of  attractive  residential  areas  which  will  be 
free  from  and  not  substantially  contribute 
to  adverse  scenic  or  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

Currently.  38  U.S.C.  §  1819(h)(1)  requires 
that,  as  part  of  the  standards  established  to 
approvtog  manufactured  home  sites,  VA 
take  toto  consideration  scenic  or  environ- 
mental conditions.  Since  these  provisions 
were  enacted,  many  beneficial  changes  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  planntog  and 
construction  standards  for  maniifactured 
home  parks  and  subdivisions.  State  and 
local  regulatory  agencies  generally  have 
standards  for  licensing,  occupancy,  and  use 
which  prevent  overcrowdtog  and  other  ad- 


verse conditions,  tocludtag  those  which 
affect  the  scenic  and  environmental  state  of 
the  manufactured  home  sites.  VA's  stand- 
ards only  serve  to  duplicate  existtag  local  re- 
quirements and  complicate  the  application 
process.  Accordtagly,  VA  recommends  eliml- 
nattag  these  requirements. 

Section  4(a)(ii)  of  the  draft  bill  would 
repeal  the  requirement  that  VA  inspect  the 
manufacturing  process  of  manufactured 
homes  and  conduct  on-site  inspections  of 
such  units  purchased  with  VA  financtog. 
The  bill  would  further  provide  that  any 
manufactured  home  unit  that  properly  dis- 
plays a  certificate  of  conformity  with  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  manufactured  home  con- 
struction and  safety  standards  would  be  eli- 
gible for  purchase  with  VA  guaranteed 
loans. 

Currently,  38  U.S.C.  §  1819(h)(2XA)  re- 
quires the  VA  to  make  inspections  of  the 
manufacturing  process  of  manufactured 
homes  and  to  perform  random  on-site  to- 
spections  of  manufactured  homes  purchased 
with  a  VA  guaranteed  loan.  The  purpose  of 
the  inspections  of  manufacturing  plants  is 
to  insure  that  manufacturers  comply  with 
the  standards  for  planning,  construction, 
and  general  acceptability  of  manufactured 
homes  required  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
mtoistrator  under  38  U.S.C.  {1819(h)(1). 
The  on-site  inspections  were  mainly  re- 
quired to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
manufactured  home  loan  program. 

In  1970  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
VA  manufactured  home  loan  program, 
there  were  no  comprehensive  regulations  to- 
surtog  the  safety  and  fitness  of  manufac- 
tured housing.  Four  years  later,  however, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  National  Manu- 
factured Houstog  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974.  42  U.S.C.  5  §  5401- 
5426.  That  statute  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  ta  consul- 
tation with  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  to  establish  Federal  manufac- 
tured home  construction  and  safety  stand- 
ards. Generally,  all  new  manufactured 
homes  sold  ta  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce must  comply  with  these  Federal 
standards.  Units  jwe  required  to  have  per- 
manently affixed  to  them  a  tag  or  label  cer- 
tifytag  their  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  authorized  to 
conduct  necessary  inspections  to  enforce  the 
Federal  standards. 

VA  believes  that  the  comprehensive 
scheme  established  under  the  National 
Manufactured  Housing  Construction  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974  is  sufficient  to 
Insure  that  new  manufactured  homes  pur- 
chased by  veterans  with  VA  guaranteed 
loans  will  be  properly  built  and  suitable  for 
occupancy  and  use. 

Section  1819(h)(2)(B)  of  title  38.  enacted 
as  part  of  Pub.  L.  No.  95-476  ta  1978,  per- 
mits VA  to  delegate  to  HUD  the  responsibil- 
ity for  conducttag  manufactured  plant  to- 
spections.  VA  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  HUD  under  this  provision  of  the 
law.  and  has  made  such  a  delegation.  VA  be- 
lieves it  is  unnecessary  to  retata  the  provi- 
sions ta  the  law  for  VA  to  conduct  inspec- 
tions, and  the  provision  should  be  elimtaat- 
ed. 

VA  further  believes  on-site  inspections  are 
likewise  unnecessary.  Such  inspections 
might  have  been  useful  when  the  law  was 
first  enacted  to  aid  ta  evaluation  of  this  pro- 
gram. Over  15  years  of  experience  with  the 
manufactured  home  loan  program  has  dem- 
onstrated the  viability  of  the  program.  Each 
of  the  states  where  VA  has  guaranteed  man- 
ufactured housing  loans  have  and  enforce 


planning  and  zoning  laws  which  adequately 
address  our  concerns.  Additionally.  VA's 
procedures  require  lenders  to  certify  that 
the  unit  has  been  properly  installed  on  an 
approved  site,  and  that  the  veteran  receives 
everything  for  which  he  or  she  has  paid.  As 
these  inspections  are  no  longer  necessary, 
they  should  be  eliminated. 

The  draft  bill  also  makes  perfecting 
amendments  consistent  with  the  eliminm- 
tion  of  such  inspection. 

In  addition,  the  draft  bill  proposes  one 
technical  amendment  to  the  manufactured 
home  loan  program.  Section  1819(j)  permits 
VA  to  sus[>end  from  participation  to  the  VA 
program  a  manufacturer  of  manufactured 
homes  who  refuses  to  permit  inspections,  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  comply  with  its  war- 
ranty obligations,  or  if  the  units  fall  to  con- 
form to  VA  standards.  This  section  does  not 
si>eclfically  contato  the  additional  "catch 
all"  grounds  of  suspension  for  engagtog  to 
practices  prejudicial  to  veterans  or  to  the 
Government.  Provisions  of  the  law  applica- 
ble to  suspendtag  other  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram participants  authorize  suspension  for 
such  prejudicial  practices.  See  38  U.S.C. 
f  i  1804(b)  and  (d)  and  1819(k).  In  addition 
to  removtag  the  reference  to  the  inspections 
which  the  draft  bill  proposes  to  eliminate, 
engaging  ta  actions  unfair  or  prejudicial  to 
veterans  or  the  Government  would  be  added 
as  a  basis  for  suspension.  We  believe  this 
technical  correction  is  desirable  to  make 
clear  that  VA  has  the  authority  to  suspend 
manufacturers  who  engage  ta  such  prac- 
tices. 

Ftaally.  subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of  the 
draft  bill  would  repeal  the  provision  ta  38 
U.S.C.  i  1819(c)(3)  that  VA  may  not  pay  a 
claim  under  the  guaranty  until  after  the  liq- 
uidation sale.  Currently,  VA  provides  the 
guaranteed  lender  (the  holder)  with  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
holder  must  then  sell  the  property  for  at 
least  that  appraised  value  ta  order  to  break 
even.  If  the  holder  sells  the  security  for 
more  than  VA's  appraised  value,  the  holder 
must  reduce  the  claim  by  the  actual  sales 
proceeds  over  and  above  the  appraised 
value.  If  the  holder  sells  the  security  for 
less  than  the  appraised  value,  the  holder 
may  ask  VA  to  reconsider  its  valuation. 
Such  requests  are  often  granted  and  have 
the  effect  of  tacreastag  the  claims  by  the 
difference  between  the  liquidation  price  and 
the  appraised  value. 

This  proposal  would  require  the  guaran- 
teed lender  to  submit  a  claim  immediately 
upon  receivtag  VA's  appraisal  of  the  proper- 
ty's worth.  Any  loss  on  the  eventual  resale 
of  the  property  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
lender.  Unlike  other  housing  properties, 
manufactured  homes  typically  depreciate, 
not  appreciate,  in  value.  By  paying  the 
claim  as  soon  as  possible.  VA  would  be  able 
to  prevent  an  tacrease  ta  the  claim  amount 
due  to  a  depreciation  ta  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  home  durtag  the  liquidation 
process.  This  also  substantially  speeds  up 
the  claims  payment  process  to  guaranteed 
lenders. 

Section  5  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal  the 
requirement  for  a  statement  of  local  offi- 
cials regardtog  the  feasibility  of  public  or 
community  water  and  sewerage  systems  as  a 
condition  to  the  VA  guaranty  of  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  newly  constructed  homes. 

Currently,  under  38  U.S.C.  5  1804(e).  the 
VA  may  not  guarantee  loans  for  newly  con- 
structed residences  ta  areas  where  local  offi- 
cials certify  that  the  establishment  of 
public  or  community  water  and  sewerage 
systems  is  economically  feasible  unless  the 


UMI 
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the  draft  biU  would  impose  a 
„  which  a  veteran  may  re- 
of  a  loan  guaranty  debt.  Gen- 
would  have  180  days  from 
notice  of  the  debt  to  file  a 
This  amendment  is  consist- 
sut^section  (a)  of  section  3102  of 
imposes  the  same  limit  on  re- 
of  aU  other  debts  to  VA. 

. (b)  of  that  section,  howev- 

Imit  is  imposed  on  requesting 
home  loan  debt.  This  creates 

especiaUy  when  a  request 

made  on  a  loan  program  debt 
been   referred   for  coUection 
liti^tion.  If  such  a  waiver  request 
ct  Uection  action  must  be  stopped 
is  made  on  the  waiver  re- 
request  for  waiver  is  subse- 
denled,  then  we  must  go  through 

„  and  costly  process  of  re- 

a  second  time  for  coUection. 

hardship  and  prejudice  to  vet- 
have  relied  on  the  current 
who  received  notice  of  a 
lebt  prior  to  October  1,  1988, 
mtU  September  30.  1990.  to  re- 


.  waiw  T. 

would  also  make  a  technical 
to  section  3102(b).  Currently, 
pertains  to  veterans  as  defined 
01  and  1801  of  title  38,  and  to 
of  veterans.  Section  101  con- 
definition  of  veteran  for 
and  section  1801  defines 
Ij  tclude.  for  home  loan  purposes, 
sun  iving  spouses  of  veterans  who 
service-connected    causes    and 
Vi  iterans  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
n  action.  In  addition  to  those 


general 
puri)oses. 


categories  of  persons,  section  1818(a)(2)  of 
title  38  grants  home  loan  eligibUity  to  per- 
sons currently  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Unfortunately,  active  duty  service- 
members  do  not  meet  the  definition  of  vet- 
eran in  either  section  101  or  1801.  This  tech- 
nical amendment  would  make  it  clear  that 
debts  of  active  duty  servicemembers  are  eli- 
gible for  waiver  consideration  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  time  limit  proposed. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  result 
in  insignificant  administrative  benefits  sav- 
ings of  less  than  $1  miUion  in  any  fiscal  year 
and  insignificant  administrative  savings  of 
less  than  $100,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

The  final  section  of  the  draft  bill  provides 
that  aU  amendments  will  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1,  1988.  except  for  section  3  relating  to 
the  sale  of  vendee  loans,  and  section  6  relat- 
ing to  Federal  tax  offsete.  These  two  provi- 
sions would  take  effect  upon  enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Turmage, 

Administrator. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis— Draft 

Bill— VETfaiANS'     Housing     Amendments 

Act  or  1988 
section  2— negotiated  interest  rates 

Subsection  (a)  would  repeal  current  provi- 
sions of  38  U.S.C.  %  1803(c)  requiring  VA  to 
set  an  interest  rate  on  guaranteed  home 
loans  and  provide  instead  that  such  loans 
shall  bear  the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon 
by  the  veteran  borrower  and  lender. 

Subsections  (b)  through  (d)  would  make 
perfecting  changes. 

Subsections  (e)  through  (i)  would  repeal 
current  provisions  of  38  U.S.C.  I  1819  requir- 
ing VA  to  set  an  interest  rate  on  guaranteed 
manufactured  housing  loans,  provide  in- 
stead that  such  loans  shall  bear  the  rate  of 
interest  agreed  upon  by  the  veteran  borrow- 
er and  lender,  and  make  other  required  per- 
fecting changes. 

section  3— sale  of  vendee  loans 

Would  repeal  38  U.S.C.  !  1816(d)(3)  that 
regulates  the  manner  in  which  VA  may  sell 
vendee  loans,  and  prohibits  VA  from  selling 
vendee  loans  without  recourse  after  October 
1,  1989.  unless  these  loans  are  sold  at  par.  It 
would  substitute  authority  to  sell  such  loans 
either  with  or  without  recourse.  To  maxi- 
mize without  recourse  sales  proceeds,  the 
bill  would  require  the  Administrator  to  con- 
siUt  a  financial  advisor,  review  the  experi- 
ence of  other  Federal  agencies,  explore  vari- 
ous marketing  strategies,  and  accept  bids  re- 
flecting prevailing  interest  rates. 

section  4— repeal  certain  manufactured 

HOME  loan  requirements 

Subsection  (a)  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment of  38  U.S.C.  \  1819(h)  that  VA  estab- 
lish standards  for  manufactured  housing 
sites  that  consider  environmental  concerns, 
and  that  VA  inspect  manufactured  housing 
plants  and  sites.  It  would  substitute  a  provi- 
sion that  any  manufactured  home  bearing  a 
certificate  of  conformity  to  all  applicable 
Federal  manufactured  housing  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1974  wiU  be  acceptable  for  VA  financ- 
ing. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
\  1819(j)  to  authorize  VA  to  refuse  to  guar- 
antee loans  for  the  purchase  of  manufac- 
tured homes  made  by  manufacturers  that 


engaged  in  practices  that  were  unfair  or 
prejudicial  to  veterans  or  the  Government. 
It  also  makes  perfecting  changes  to  that 
subsection. 

Subsection  (c)  would  make  perfecting 
changes. 

Subsection  (d)  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment in  38  U.S.C.  §  1819(c)  that  a  guaran- 
teed manufactured  loan  holder  Uquidate  the 
security  before  VA  may  pay  a  guaranty 
claim.  Instead,  holders  would  submit  their 
claim  to  VA  after  receiving  VA's  deten.iinc 
tion  of  the  security's  value.  The  holder 
would  be  required  to  credit  the  veteran's 
debt  with  the  value  as  determined  by  VA. 

SECIION  5— PUBLIC  AND  COMMUNITY  WATER 
AND  SEWERAGE  SYSTEMS 

Would  repeal  38  U.S.C.  §  1804(e>  which 
prohibits  VA  from  guaranteeing  loans  for 
newly  constructed  residences  in  areas  not 
served  by  public  or  community  w-vter  and 
sewerage  systems  where  local  officials  certi- 
fy that  the  establishment  of  such  systems  is 
feasible. 

SECTION  6— OFFSET  OF  TAX  REFUND  FOR 
HOUSING  LOAN  DEBT 

Would  amend  38  U.S.C.  !  1826  to  permit 
VA  to  collect  all  debts  arising  out  of  the 
housing  loan  program  by  offsetting  the 
debtor's  Federal  tax  refund. 

SECTION  7— TIME  LIMIT  FOR  HOUSING  DEBT 
WAIVER 

Would  amend  38  U.S.C.  §  3102(b)  to 
impose  a  time  limit  of  180  days  after  receiv- 
ing notice  of  a  housing  loan  debt  for  a  veter- 
an to  request  that  VA  waive  that  debt.  Vet- 
erans who  received  notice  of  debts  before 
October  1.  1988.  would  have  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990,  to  request  waiver.  This  section 
of  the  bill  would  also  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  3102(b)  to  make  that 
section  applicable  to  active  duty  service- 
members. 

SECTION  8— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Would  make  all  provisions  of  this  bill  ef- 
fective October  1,  1988.  except  for  sections  3 
(Sale  of  Vendee  Loans)  and  6  (Offset  of  Tax 
Refund  for  Housing  Loan  Debt)  which 
would  take  effect  upon  enactment. 
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By   Mr.   SHELBY   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Stennis,    Mr.     Simpson,     Mr. 
Humphrey,     Mr.     DeConcini, 
Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
Chiles,      Mr.      Quayle, 
Adams,    Mr.    Boschwitz, 
Cochran.    Mr.    McClure, 
Pryor.     Mr.      Melcher, 
Hatch,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.    MOYNIHAN,    Mr.    Riegle, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Sanford.  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  23-30, 
1988,   as   "National   American   Indian 
Heritage  Week;"  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  which  honors  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  ancestors  were  the  first 
Americans  in  the  "New  World."  My 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
322.  designates  the  week  of  September 
23  to  30,  1988,  as  "National  American 
Indian  Heritage  Week." 


It  goes  without  saying  that  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  had  difficulty 
merely  surviving  had  it  not  been  for 
the  help  of  the  native  Americans.  Fur- 
thermore, the  American  Indian  made 
numerous  contributions  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  we  know  it  today. 

Many  scholars  are  compiling  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  American 
Indian  society,  philosophy,  and  politi- 
cal institutions  played  an  even  more 
significant  role  in  American  life  than 
once  thought.  One  contribution  which 
we,  in  Congress,  should  especially  ap- 
preciate is  the  model  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  provided  for  America's 
Founding  Fathers  in  developing  fun- 
damental ideas  found  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Concepts  such  as  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  pursue  liberty  are  a  few  democratic 
principles  which  we  can  trace  back  to 
the  Indian  philosophy  presented  in 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  As  times 
goes  on  more  and  more  people  are  rec- 
ognizing how  striking  the  similarities 
between  these  two  documents  are. 

Another  way  in  which  the  American 
Indian  helped  our  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  through  their 
farming  techniques.  Products  such  as 
com  potatoes  and  other  plants  origi- 
nally domesticated  by  native  Ameri- 
cans account  for  almost  one  half  of 
the  world's  total  food  supply.  The  ad- 
vanced methods  of  farming  that  the 
American  Indians  showed  our  forefa- 
thers provided  food  then,  as  well  as, 
vision  for  the  future.  We  all  know  that 
agriculture  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
economy  not  only  as  the  livelihood  of 
America's  farmers  but  as  an  important 
component  of  international  trade.  In 
fact,  the  American  trade  surplus  in 
Agriculture  has  spurted  to  $1  billion, 
the  biggest  surplus  since  1984. 

Finally,  the  American  Indian  added 
to  our  art,  culture  and  our  language. 
Many  forms  of  arts  and  crafts  had 
native  American  Roots.  Pottery 
making  was  a  specialty  of  the  Inca 
Tribes  while  weaving  was  an  advanced 
art  among  the  Inca,  the  Pueblo,  and 
the  Navajo.  Words  that  we  use  such  as 
moccasin,  chipmunk,  canoe  and  Tob- 
gogan  came  directly  from  the  tribal 
language  of  some  native  Americans. 
P\u:thermore,  it  is  impossible  to  drive 
through  any  region  of  the  United 
States  without  seeing  native  American 
influence  in  the  names  of  cities,  towns, 
rivers  and  mountain  ranges.  My  own 
home  town  of  Tuscaloosa.  AL.  was 
named  after  a  famous  Indian  chief. 

I  hope  that  this  joint  resolution 
which  already  has  generated  the  inter- 
est of  24  of  my  Senate  colleagues  who 
are  original  cosponsors  will  cause  all 
Americans  to  think  about  the  many 
valuable  contributions  native  Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  American  life.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  joint  resolution 
in  the  Senate  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  seeking  its  adoption. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  322 

Whereas  American  Indians  were  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  territories  that  now 
constitute  the  United  States  of  America; 

Whereas  American  Indians  and  their  de- 
scendents  have  made  many  essential  contri- 
butions to  our  nation; 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  be  reminded  of  the  assistance  given 
to  our  founding  fathers  by  the  native  Amer- 
icans; 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  be  aware  of  the  present  relationship 
between  the  American  Indians  and  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  last  week  in  September 
begins  the  harvest  season  in  the  United 
States;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presenatitves  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week 
of  Septeml)er  23-30,  1988,  is  designated  as 
"National  American  Indian  Heritage  Week". 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  call  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 
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and   Punishment  of 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  473 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Htna- 
phrey],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  473,  a  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
coimnerce  by  providing  for  uniform 
standards  of  liability  for  harm  arising 
out  of  general  aviation  accidents. 

S.  1301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1301,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  to  implement  the 
Berne  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works,  as  re- 
vised on  July  24,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  134S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Qoayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1345,  a  bill  to  allow  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Racing 
Commissioners.  State  racing  commis- 
sions and  regulatory  authorities  that 
regulate  pari-mutuel  wagering  to  re- 
ceive and  share  Federal  Government 
criminal  identification  records. 

S.  1851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1851.  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  International  Convention  on 


the   Prevention 
Genocide. 

S.  80S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2024,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Asbestos 
Hazard  Emergency  Response  Act  of 
1986,  Public  Law  99-519,  to  extend  cer- 
tain deadlines. 

s.  aosi 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2031,  a  biU  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
include  inspectors  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  inspectors 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Service, 
and  revenue  officers  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  the  immediate 
retirement  provisions  applicable  to 
certain  employees  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous occupations. 

S.  3033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2032,  a 
bill  to  authorize  expenditures  for  boat- 
ing safety  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2083.  a  bill  to  ensure  that  cer- 
tain railroad  retirement  benefits  paid 
out  of  the  dual  benefits  payments  ac- 
coimt  are  not  reduced,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2115,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  tax 
credits  from  the  passive  activity  rules, 
to  modify  the  business  credit  limita- 
tion provisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2147,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts should  be  provided  to  carry  out 
the  temporary  emergency  food  assist- 
ance program  before  certain  dairy 
export  programs,  to  extend  such  dairy 
export  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2174,  a  bill  to  amend  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  so  as 
to  reauthorize  local  rail  service  assist- 
ance. 
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S.  3331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  th  e  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKU  .ski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  ! ).  2231,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Heal  Lh  Service  Act  to  reauthor- 
^ducation  programs  estab- 
title  VIII  of  such  Act,  and 


purposes. 

S.  3340 

request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 

Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

to  amend  the  Act  to  reau- 

State  Mining  and  Mineral 

Research     Institute     pro- 

flor  other  purposes. 


S.  3344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  his  name 
was  added  is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2244,  a 
bill  to  extind  the  provisions  of  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983. 


S.  3245 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  his  name 
was  added  is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2245,  a 
bill  to  pronde  that  surplus  products 
should  be  provided  to  carry  out  the 
temporary  emergency  food  assistance 
program  before  certain  dairy  export 
programs,  o  extend  such  dairy  export 
programs,  ind  for  other  purposes. 


S.  2299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2299,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  for  Congress  from  the 
application  of  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  23S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2351,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  repeal  the  capitalization 
rules  for  freelance  writers,  artists,  and 
photographers. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  239,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  1  through 
May  31,  1988,  as  "Worldwide  Bluegrass 
Music  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  278,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  November 
20-26,  1988,  as  "National  Family  Care- 
givers Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell], the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  281,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
October  1988,  as  "Polish  American 
Heritage  Month." 


senate  joint  resolution  296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  295,  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1988,  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  fr6m 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  309,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
May  as  "National  Asparagus  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NUNN],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  315,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating 1989  as  "Year  of  the  Young 
Reader." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
319,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  November  6,  1988, 
and  ending  November  12.  1988,  as  "Na- 
tional Disabled  Americans  Week." 

amendment  NO.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  1680  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  treaty  No.  100-11, 
The  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  elimination 
of  their  intermediate  range  and  short- 
er range  missiles,  together  with  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  and 
two  protocols,  signed  at  Washington 
on  December  8,  1987. 


amendment  no.  2104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuHKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  2104  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  treaty  No.  100-11.  The  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  the  elimination  of  their  in- 
termediate range  and  shorter  range 
missiles,  together  with  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  and  two  proto- 
cols, signed  at  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1987. 


ExEcxmvE  Amendment  No.  2107 
In  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  insert  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  1  there- 
of the  following: 

";  provided,  further,  that  the  Parties  agree 
that  vehicular  launchers  subject  to  elimina- 
tion under  this  Treaty  shall  be  rendered  en- 
tirely inoperable  both  as  launchers  and  ve- 
hicles by  cutting  such  vehicular  launchers 
in  halves.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  431— RELA- 
TIVE TO  USE  OF  TAPE  DUPLI- 
CATIONS OF  RADIO  AND  TELE- 
VISION COVERAGE  OF  SENATE 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules    and    Administration,    reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  431 

Resolved,  That  section  6  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 28.  agreed  to  February  27,  1986  (99th 
Congress.  2d  Session)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  use  of  any  tape  duplica- 
tion of  radio  or  television  coverage  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  for  political  cam- 
paign purposes  is  strictly  prohibited. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  any  tape  duplication  of  radio  or  televi- 
sion coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  furnished  to  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion shall  be  made  on  the  condition,  agreed 
to  in  writing,  that  the  tape  duplication  shall 
not  be  used  for  political  campaign  purposes. 

"(2)  Any  public  or  commercial  news  orga- 
nization furnished  a  tape  duplication  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  but  shall  not 
be  required  to  enter  into  a  written  agree- 
ment.". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INF  TREATY 


WALLOP  EXECUTIVE  AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  2106  AND  2107 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Treaty  Doc.  100-11,  Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermedi- 
ate-Range and  Shorter-Range  Missiles; 
as  follows: 

Executive  Amendment  No.  2106 
In  Article  VI,  paragraph  2  of  the  Treaty, 
strilte  "which  is  outwardly  similar  to,  but 
not  interchangeable  with"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "which  is  either  outwardly  similar 
to,  or  interchangeable  with". 


SYMMS  EXECUTIVE 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2108 

Mr.  SYMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  Treaty  Doc.  100-11,  supra;  as 
follows: 

In  Article  XVII  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

3(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  to  wit: 

1.  Construction  of  the  Krasnoyarslt  radar. 

2.  Movement  of  a  Flat  Twin  ABM  radar 
and  a  Pawn  Shop  van  (a  component  of  an 
ABM  System),  from  a  test  range  and  initi- 
ation of  deployment  at  a  location  outside  of 
an  ABM  deployment  area  or  test  range. 

3.  ABM-mode  tests  of  Soviet  SAM-5, 
SAM-10,  and  SAM-12  surface  to  air  missiles 
and  radars,  of  which  there  have  already 
been  over  100  such  tests. 

4.  Mobility  of  the  Soviet  ABM-3  system  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  ban  on  mobile 
ABMs. 

5.  Development  of  mobile  Flat  Twin  ABM 
radars  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  on  de- 
veloping and  testing  mobile  ABMs. 

6.  Falsification  of  the  decactivation  of 
ABM  test  range  launchers  in  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  dismantling  procedures. 

7.  Rapid  relocation  of  a  Flat  Twin  ABM 
radar,  creating  a  new  ABM  test  range,  in 
violation  of  the  requirement  for  prior  notifi- 
cation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  Nu- 
clear Test  Bans,  to  wit: 

Venting  of  nuclear  radioactive  debris 
beyond  Soviet  borders  from  underground 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  violation  of  the 
1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  of  which 
there  have  been  over  30  conclusively  con- 
firmed cases. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty,  Its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 


shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  Bio- 
logical and  Chemical  Weapons  Bans,  to  wit: 

1.  Involvement  In  the  production,  trans- 
fer, and  use  of  chemical  and  toxic  sub- 
stances for  hostile  purposes  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan  in  violation  of  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol. 

2.  Maintenance  of  offensive  a  biological 
warfare  program  and  capability  in  violation 
of  the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  to  wit: 

1.  Deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missile  and  the 
medium  SS-17  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile  as  replacements  for  the  light  SS-ll 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Article  II  prohibition  against  re- 
placing light  ICBMs  with  heavy  ICBMS. 

2.  Deployment  of  modem  Sea-launch  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  exceeding  the  limit 
of  740  SLBM  launchers  without  compensa- 
tory dismantlement. 

3.  Deployment  of  SS-N-21  and  SS-NX-24 
long-range  sea-launched  cruise  missUes  on 
converted  Y  Class  SLBM  submarines. 

4.  Use  of  former  SS-7  ICBM  facilities  In 
support,  of  the  deployment  and  operation  of 
the  SS-25  mobile  ICBM. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty.  Its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  have 
notified  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics that  he  has  certified,  after  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  not  engaged  In  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations,  previously  certified  by 
him  to  the  United  States  Congress,  of  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  SALT  II.  to  wit: 

1.  Flight-testing  of  the  SS-25  MobUe 
ICBM  In  violation  of  the  prohibition  against 
a  "second  new  type  ICBM". 

2.  Deployment  of  the  SS-25  MobUe  ICBM 
in  violation  of  the  prohibition  against  a 
"second  new  type  ICBM". 

3.  Deployment  of  the  SS-25  MobUe  ICBM 
in  violation  of  the  prohibition  against  a 
"second  new  type  ICBM". 

4.  Development  of  "rapld-refire"  capabil- 
ity for  the  SS-25  Mobile  ICBM. 

5.  Covert  Development  of  multiple  war- 
head capabUity  for  the  SS-25  MobUe  ICBM. 

6.  Total  encryption  of  SS-25  telemetry. 

7.  Exceeding  the  de  facto  SALT  II  overall 
ceiling  on  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehi- 
cles. 

8.  Development  of  the  SS-N-23  Sea- 
launch  Ballistic  MissUe. 
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U  sting   of   the    SS-N-23    Sea- 
Ballistl  c  MissUe. 

of    the    SS-N-23    Sea- 

MissUe  on  Delta  IV  and  ni 
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launch 
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launch 
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tinental 
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tal  Bombers 
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15.  Failure 
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16.  False 
Exchange  as 
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so  as  to  avoid 

17.  False 
refueling 

18. 
1,200  multiple 


McrypUon  of  SS-N-23  teleme- 
ba  ling  of  the  Backfire  Intercon- 
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deployment  of  banned  SS- 
.  launchers. 

declare  In  the  SALT  H  Data 
deployed  and  con- 
i^obile  ICBM  launchers. 

in  the  SALT  II  Data 

the  range  of  the  AS-3  Kan- 
air  launch  cruise  missile. 
1  Delusion  of  such  missile. 
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of  Backfire  Intercontlnen- 
numbers  exceeding  annual 


POR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MKhrr 


OR  GOVZRmfEITTAI.  AITAIKS 

Mr.   President,   I   ask 

( lonsent  that  the  Commit- 

Af fairs,  be  au- 

1  aeet  during  the  session  of 

Thursday.  May  19,  at  10 

on  the  nominations 

Hardee  Leblanc.  III.  and 

,  to  be  commissioners 

postal  Rate  Commission;  S. 
of  Crovemment  Ethics  Re- 
Act  of  1988;  implement- 
langruage  for  the  United 
_     Pree    Trade    Agree- 
Chapter  13.  article  1301- 
procurement);  H.R. 

Employees  Political 

of  1987;  S.  508,  WhisUe- 
Act  of  1987;  S.  2140. 

Leave  Bank  Act  of 

to  amend  section  307  of 
Employees'    Retirement 
of  1986;  and  H.R.  2985.  to 
ihe    facility    of    the    U.S. 
located  at  850  Newark 
Kearny,  NJ,  as  the  "Do- 
Postal  Pacility." 
OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


mi  rkup 


-Cana  iian 
[FTA:  :  Ch 
(gover  unent 
Federal 
A:t 
Prot  »ction 
EJm  jloyees 
218  S, 


Serv  ce 

ii 

Daniels: 
PRE  SIDING 


BANKING.  ROUSING,  AND  URBAN 
ATTAIBS 

_     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
Housing.  and  Urban 
1  Jlowed  to  meet  during  the 
he  Senate  Thursday,  May 
10  a.m.  to  conduct  hear- 
condition  of  the  Federal 
Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
thrift  industry. 

OFFICER.  With- 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 


a. 


anl 
th: 
PRI  SIDING 


ooiofrrfEB  ON  knkrgt  and  natural 

RSSOURCBS 

Mr.   President,   I   ask 

consent  that  the  full  com- 

the  Committee  on  Energy 

Resources  be  authorized 


to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  May  19.  1988,  at  9:30  a.m.  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration's  prosecu- 
tion of  individuals  in  oil  overcharge 
cases  under  the  "central  figure 
theory."  as  adopted  in  CitroneUe- 
Mobil  Gathering,  Inc.  et  oL  v.  Herring- 
ton.  826  F.  2d  16  (TECA  1987). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  19,  1988.  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1523.  RICO, 
the  firearms  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEX  ON  COMMDICE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  19,  1988.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Rear  Adm. 
Clyde  T.  Lusk  to  be  Vice  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
and  the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  May  19,  1988,  at 
9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  19,  1988,  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Intelli- 
gence Matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
May  19,  1988.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  "Examination  of  the  Assis- 
tive Technology  Promise."  part  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Law  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  19, 


1988,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
high-technology  terrorism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JOHN  HUME'S  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  AT  TUSCULUM  COL- 
LEGE 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
extraordinary  work  of  John  Hume,  a 
member  of  Great  Britain's  Parliament 
from  Derry.  Northern  Ireland.  Mr. 
Hume  has  dedicated  himself  to  work- 
ing for  peace  in  that  troubled  part  of 
the  world.  As  the  leader  of  the  Catho- 
lic Social  and  Democratic  Labor  Party 
of  Northern  Ireland.  Mr.  Hume  has 
sought  to  use  the  party  as  a  means  of 
achieving  equality  and  justice  for 
Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hume  recently  visited  Tusculum 
College  in  my  home  State  of  Termes- 
see.  Mr.  Hume  honored  the  college  by 
providing  the  commencement  address 
for  the  class  of  1988.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Hume  was  honored  by  Tusculum 
College  as  he  was  awarded  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Tusculum  College  is  the  oldest  co- 
educational institution  of  higher 
learning  in  America  in  a  convenant  re- 
lationship with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Moreover,  Tusculum  has  a 
rich  heritage  as  one  of  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  Tennes- 
see. 

My  good  friend,  D.  Bruce  Shine, 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Tusculum  College.  Bruce 
had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  awarding 
Mr.  Hume's  honorary  degree  earlier 
this  month.  Bruce  made  some  observa- 
tions about  Mr.  Hume  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 

John  Hume  Is  a  servant  of  peace.  He  has 
dedicated  his  public  life  to  achieving  in 
Northern  Ireland  a  pluralistic  society  where 
Catholic  and  Protestant  can  enjoy  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  without 
regard  to  their  mode  of  worshiping  their 
God.  •  *  •  Daily  we  read  of  the  continued 
and  senseless  violence  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  yearn  as  Christians  for  the  day  when 
Christ's  children  can  live  together  with 
peace  and  justice  in  Ulster.  We  applaud 
those  whose  life  and  conduct  is  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  end  the  "troubles"  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hume  is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  D.  Bruce 
Shine.  We  would  all  do  well  to  follow 
his  example  of  peacefully  striving  for 
justice.  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues 
would  benefit  greatly  from  taking  time 
to  review  the  remarks  of  this  remarka- 
ble man  at  Tusculum's  College  spring 
commencement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hume's  com- 
mencement address  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  remarks  follow: 


Commencement  Address  by  John  Hume. 
M.P.,  ON  THE  Occasion  of  the  Award  or 
AN  Honorary  Doctorate  at  Tusculum 
College  in  Tennessee.  May  1,  1988 
I  am  deeply  honoured  to  accept  this 
award.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  come  to 
Tusculum  which  has  a  long  tradition  of  edu- 
cational excellence  combined  with  a  concern 
to  be  involved  in  the  community  in  which  it 
is  based.  Tusculum  offers  an  example  In 
which  the  various  elements  which  go  to 
make  an  education;  academic  ability,  practi- 
cal endeavours,  and  community  awareness 
are  brought  together  to  produce  a  well- 
rounded  approach  to  education.  I  am  con- 
scious that  in  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions, he  argues  that  virtue  joins  man  to 
GKxl,  and  Cicero  would  later  write  that 
man's  first  rule  must  be  regard  for  his 
fellow  men  and  the  avoidance  of  any  per- 
sonal gain  when  this  can  only  be  acquired 
by  harming  another.  I  am  aware  too  of  the 
strong  Christian  ethic  and  the  Presbyterian 
roots  of  this  college  and  I  would  like  today 
to  dwell  on  some  of  the  Units  which  such 
roots  establish  with  my  own  homeland. 

The  Presbyterian  heritage  in  Ireland  is 
long  and  complex  and  represents  a  close 
connection  between  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  crude  Protestant-Catholic  divide  which 
is  so  often  taken  as  the  condition  In  Ireland, 
and  sometimes  Indeed  considered  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  our  difficulties,  masks  the 
much  more  subtle  Interplay  between  the 
various  traditions  which  exist  in  our  island. 
The  development  of  Presbyterianism  was 
not  without  considerable  hardship  and  re- 
jection from  those  of  the  more  established 
Churches  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  Seven- 
teenth century  Presbyterians  knew  discrimi- 
nation and  oppression  as  did  Catholics,  and 
as  with  many  Catholics  they  made  the  deci- 
sion to  come  to  the  United  States  to  seek  a 
new  freedom  and  tolerance. 

The  Influence  of  Presbyterianism  on  the 
structure  of  American  government  has  been 
profound.  The  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  United  States  is  built,  equality, 
respect  for  human  and  civil  rights,  and  a 
check  on  the  possible  abuse  of  central  au- 
thority, all  coincide  closely  with  the  princi- 
pal tenets  of  Presbyterian  libertarianlsm. 
The  form  of  government  In  the  U.S..  Is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
itself,  with  secular  modifications.  The  Amer- 
ican public  school  system  has  grown  out  of 
the  parish  school  system  established  by 
Presbyterians.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  most  lasting  testimony  to  Presbyterian 
libertarianlsm  is  the  American  Constitution. 
It  is  often  forgotten  too.  that  the  noncom- 
formist  tradition  established  by  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  distrust  of  elaborate  ecclesiastical 
hierarchies  and  the  search  for  direct  access 
to  God,  was  also  a  basis  for  political  reform 
in  eighteenth  century  ESigland.  attacking 
corruption,  excessive  monarchical  and  exec- 
utive influence  and  unrepresentative  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Influence  of  the  Scottish-Irish  Pres- 
byterian In  this  thirst  for  reform  was  very 
significant.  The  virtual  foimder  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church.  Francis  Ma- 
kemle  was  bom  In  Ireland  and  educated  in 
Scotland.  (I  am  happy  to  say  that  cross- 
community  efforts  are  being  made  to  pre- 
serve a  meeting  house  associated  with  Fran- 
cis Makemie  in  a  town  called  Ramelton. 
County  Donegal,  not  far  from  my  own  home 
city  of  Deny.)  Makemie  was  commissioned 
to  be  a  missionary  to  the  Barbadoes  and 
other  American  colonies.  During  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  he  did  much  to  en- 
courage a  notable  immigration  of  Presbyte- 


rians from  Scotland  and  Ireland  who  sought 
to  escape  religious  oppression. 

The  Armagh-bom  Presbyterian.  Frances 
Hutcheson.  who  died  in  1746.  promoted  the 
Idea  of  a  contract  between  governor  and 
governed,  and  a  doctrine  of  religious  tolera- 
tion which  would  be  carried  into  American 
revolutionary  thinking.  Even  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  church  architecture,  the  use  of 
the  term  "meeting  house"  in  place  of 
church,  can  we  detect  a  direction  towards 
community  involvement  and  cohesion  which 
Presbyterians  found  lacking  In  order  faiths. 
By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
almost  two  thirds  of  the  colonies'  total  pop- 
ulation of  three  million  were  Calvtnist.  Scot- 
tish-Irish Presbyterians  were  greatly  to  the 
fore  in  the  stmggle  that  would  ensue  to  es- 
tablish a  new  nation  which  would  never 
again  lapse  into  exclusion  of  its  own  citizens 
from  meaningful  participation  in  their  own 
Government. 

Democratic  ideals  then,  conveying  a  deep 
religious  significance  for  the  Presbyterian, 
also  had  profound  political  meaning  in  their 
expression  as  goals  for  society,  and  one  of 
their  greatest  political  expressions  can  be 
found  here  in  the  U.S.,  in  the  principles  en- 
shrined in  your  Constitution.  Accommoda- 
tion of  difference,  and  toleration  of  diversi- 
ty are  the  hallmarks  of  a  strong  democracy 
and  these  can  only  be  based  on  a  willing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenges  represented  by  a 
system  In  which  you  may  seek  to  maximise 
support  for  your  point  of  view  but  you  may 
never  demand  dominance  as  of  right. 

These  principles  reflect  dimensions  of  the 
calvinist  belief  in  self-reliance— the  primacy 
of  the  Individual  ordered  with  a  strong 
sense  of  community.  They  were  also  a  re- 
sponse to  the  religious  intolerance,  social 
discrimination  and  political  alienation 
which  many  calvinist  communities  had  wit- 
nessed in  Europe. 

That  such  a  radical,  constructive  and  tol- 
erant approach  could  emerge  from  a  dearly 
held  religious  outlook  and  the  experience  of 
exclusion  and  persecution  is  perhaps  re- 
markable to  our  eyes  today.  Most  examples 
today  would  suggest  that  such  factors 
create  excluslvist.  Intolerant  and  vengeful 
political  attitudes  which  serve  only  to  regen- 
erate the  prejudices  and  injustices  to  which 
they  react.  Where  we  see  social,  cultural  or 
territorial  disputes  interlocked  with  strong 
religious  attachments  we  see.  perhaps,  the 
most  intractable  problems. 

In  so  many  conflict  situations  we  see  how 
religious  Intensity  manifests  itself  as  a  cru- 
sade to  exclude  alternative  interpretations 
of  the  word  of  God.  Religion  often  falls  to 
sustaining  an  excluslvist.  self-righteous  and 
supremacist  sense  of  identity  in  areas  of 
conflict.  Intense  and  self-righteous  religious 
attitudes  create  In  people  a  certitude  of 
mind  that  demands  dominance  of  its  values 
in  everything.  It  seeks  to  impose  values  and 
behaviour  patterns  of  a  narrow  origin  on 
entire  populations.  In  the  political  dimen- 
sion this  intolerance  creates  positions  which 
are  maximalist,  to  the  point  of  excluding  all 
others.  Dialogue,  negotiation,  tolerance  and 
compromise  are  all  seen  as  evidence  of 
weakness  or  corruption  in  one's  position.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  create  a 
society  in  which  the  frames  of  mind  are  set 
so  hard,  they  become  brittle.  It  then  re- 
quires or  is  mutually  felt  to  require  rupture 
of  one  or  another  to  create  movement. 

This  same  certitude  and  value-prescriptive 
approach  to  society  also  commonly  mani- 
fests itself  In  post-independence  situations. 
The  Impetus  is  to  Justify  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence by  maximising  the  distinctive- 


ness of  the  new  political  entity  which  in- 
cludes enshrining  particular  values  in  its 
structures  and  laws.  Constitutions  and  legis- 
lation are  often  used  less  as  a  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  in  the  society  than  as  a 
badge  to  proclaim  the  values  of  some. 

Those  who  delivered  the  American  consti- 
tution mitigated  all  these  possible  tenden- 
cies. Democratic  ideals,  conveying  a  deep  re- 
ligious significance  for  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  faiths  who  sought  a  new  order  In  a 
new  world,  had  profound  political  meaning 
In  their  expressions  as  standards  for  society. 
The  principles  enshrined  In  your  constitu- 
tion give  those  Ideals  substantive  political 
expression.  Accommodation  of  difference, 
tolerance  of  diversity  and  provision  for 
change  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  strong  de- 
mocracy. These  can  only  be  based  on  a  will- 
ing acceptance  of  the  challenges  represent- 
ed by  a  system  in  which  you  may  seek  to 
maximise  support  for  your  point  of  view  but 
you  may  never  demand  dominance  as  of 
right  or  in  perpetuity. 

Such  tolerance  and  accommodation 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  mutual  submission 
by  conununltles  uncertain  of  their  values  or 
lacking  real  commitment  In  their  beliefs. 
Nor  can  they  be  downgraded  as  convenient 
acqulescense  before  fears  of  the  prevalence 
of  other  cultures,  values  or  identities.  On 
the  contrary  this  acceptance  reflected  self- 
confidence.  People  believed  sufficiently  in 
their  communities  that  they  were  not  re- 
duced to  fear  of  difference.  They  believed 
sufficiently  in  the  integrity  of  their  values 
that  they  did  not  demand  the  insulation  of 
those  values  by  their  imposition  on  the 
entire  society  and  its  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

When  we  look  at  situ"itions  where  differ- 
ence has  generated  into  conflict  we  often 
lament  the  hatred  and  distrust  which  pre- 
vent accommodation.  Such  hatred  and  dis- 
trust generally  derive  from  a  fear  of  others 
and  their  intentions.  That  such  fear  can 
reduce  people  to  violent  expressions  betrays 
in  them  a  lack  of  self-confidence.  Their  self- 
confidence  may  well  have  been  broken 
under  victimisation.  This  condition  leads  to 
an  InabUity  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  others.  Without  a  wider  vision,  without 
guarantors  lO  the  survival  of  those  locked  in 
the  conflict  no  quarter  appears  possible. 
What  we  are  left  with  is.  to  use  an  urban 
American  term,  gridlock.  Very  often,  it  is  a 
deadly  gridlock  with  the  lives  of  ordinary 
people  clogged  by  the  use  of  violence  and 
each  act  of  violence  causing  a  further  re- 
treat into  hardened  positions. 

Such,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  are 
some  of  the  features  in  the  British-Irish 
problem  particularly  in  the  politics  of 
Northern  Ireland.  There  we  have  two  tradi- 
tions. British  and  Irish— who  have  not  yet 
engaged  In  a  means  to  resolve  their  old 
fears,  suspicions  and  hurts.  Too  much  of  the 
political  impetus  is  to  rehearse  old  Injuries 
and  old  victories  and  dictate  these  as  the 
terms  of  current  politics.  Pre-occupations 
with  the  supposed  threat  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion by  anything  which  acknowledges  or 
nourishes  the  political  standing  of  the  other 
side  leads  to  repudiation  of  dialogue  and 
compromise.  That  fears  and  suspicions  can 
paralyse  political  development  points  to  the 
shortage  of  self-confidence.  Self-confidence 
is  that  quality  by  which  we  come  to  terms 
with  our  fears,  get  them  into  context  and 
act  without  being  intimidated  by  them.  A 
task  of  real  political  leadership  in  a  divided 
society  must  be  to  engender  and  express 
self-confidence  in  their  community.  It 
cannot  be  acceptable  that  people  In  posi- 
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leadership  should  simply  replay  all 

blame  the  mistrust  of  the  other 

I  am  under  no  illusions  that 

luiclcly  replace  historic  distrust. 

must  try  to  do.  however,  is  to 

If-confidence  which  can  over- 

pa^yising  effects  of  that  distrust. 

is  not  about  not  luiowing 

aboiit  not  fearing  fear. 

Ireland  are  faced  with  starlier 
in    most    Western   societies, 
jath  which  neither  neglects  or 
the  fears  of  their  communities 
Intimately  seeks  to  transcend  the 
denominator  of  fear  and  mis- 
(Jffer   a   positive   alternative,    is 
even  the  best  ordered  political 
In  Ireland,   where   we  must 
egacy  of  the  deadliest  mistrust, 
hurt  and  injustice  piled  high 
aiiother.  with  each  section  of  the 
dth  its  own  valid  tale  to  tell  of 
vhich  have  been  inflicted  upon 
must  be  supreme, 
self-confidence  displays  itself 
the  demand  to  hold  all  power 
hands.  It  shows  itself  in  anxi- 
ha^  political  structures  made  in 
one  tradition.  It  shows  itself  in 
of  tolerance  and  the  requlre- 
dojninance.  We  see  it  In  the  aban- 
peaceful  processes  for  violent 
see  It  in  the  attitudes  which 
and  cannot  understand  accom- 
see  it  when  the  despair  ex- 
status  quo  is  exceeded  by  an- 
chainge. 
Unionist  community,  with  its  Brit- 
and  a  rich  Protestant  heritage 
trer  lendous  pride  in  their  tradition, 
their  service  to  the  Crown,  pride  in 
achievements    and    work 
jride  in  their  maintenance  of 
idany  of  them  celebrated  vlcto- 
I  attles  as  proof  of  their  special 
such  pride  not  be  fashioned  into 
instead  of  archaic  suprema- 
unjonist  leaders  really  had  confi- 
values  they  claim  for  their 
ind  In  their  peoples  Intelligence 
,  they  would  not  allow  suspi- 
tendencies  of  others  to  Inhibit 
^eklng  accommodation, 
the  nationalist  tradition  takes 
Irish  culture,   pride  in  their 
ag4inst  colonisation  and  for  many 
adherence  and  contribution  to 
faith.  Many  instance  various 
facts  to  Indicate  Ireland's  na- 
the  contribution  it  can  make 
through  that  nationhood.  But 
th^ir  faith  in  the  Irish  people  and 
abilities  they  claim  for  them 
to  believe  they  can  survive 
another  culture.  Their  assertions 
s  potential  among  the  nations 
do  not  apparently  run  to  be- 
Irish  representatives  can  ever 
3wn  In  a  political  relationship 
n^ghbourlng  island  of  Britain.  If 
really  had  the  self-confidence 
tl*lr  pride  and  protest  they  would 
o  acknowledge  the  political  re- 
divlded  people.  They  would  not 
ugly  despair  of  violence  in  an 
orce  one's  terms  on  others.  Nor 
demand  that  only  the  ultimate 
e  now,  suggesting  a  fear  that 
or  tradition  could  not  cope  in 
1  rhich  fell  short  of  the  ultimate, 
such  as  Northern  Ireland, 
elig^on,  whether  helping  to  divide  or 
an  Important  role  in  every- 
falls  a  great  responsibility 


upon  religious  leadership  to  offer  something 
of  the  strength  which  is  needed  to  lift  those 
who  are  in  entrenched  positions.  The  Pres- 
byterian faith,  through  its  beliefs  and 
Indeed  In  its  very  construction  places  em- 
phasis upon  self-reliance,  personal  responsi- 
bility and  the  need  to  Include  the  views  of 
all  Its  community  in  decisions  which  affect 
the  direction  of  the  church  In  matters  of 
faith  or  social  organization.  These  are  guid- 
ing principles  which  ought  to  inspire  the 
practice  of  politics  in  Northern  Ireland.  To 
cut  oneself  off  from  dialogue,  to  place  one- 
self in  a  position  where  compromise  will 
mean  loss  of  face  or  erosion  of  support  and 
to  eschew  improvements  without  victory  as 
selling  out  is  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  great 
objectives  which  arguably  inspired  so  much 
of  our  mutual  christian  heritage. 

Ireland  may  be  a  small  island  but  there  is 
room  there  for  all  who  wish  to  share  with 
their  neighbour.  Reconciling  our  differences 
require  the  strength  to  know  one's  own 
identity  and  the  willingness  to  see  it  as  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  its  definition  and 
meaning.  No  one  in  Ireland  can  today  adopt 
the  slogan  "ourselves  alone"  and  seriously 
propose  this  as  a  means  to  resolve  disunity. 
Acceptance  of  diversity  and  its  meaning  for 
one's  self  and  one's  society  is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  kind  of  progress  we  need  to  make  In 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

That  such  progress  will  be  gradual  almost 
goes  without  saying,  but  it  bears  repetition 
In  the  circumstances  of  Northern  Ireland, 
where  the  defence  mechanisms  of  all  sides 
are  so  sharply  honed  that  each  step  towards 
dialogue  is  often  seen  as  a  harbinger  of 
one's  own  total  capitulation  or  annihilation. 
If  we  are  to  heed  the  words  of  the  song  and 
give  peace  a  chance,  we  must  first  give  our- 
selves a  chance  by  restoring  respect  and  tol- 
erance. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  Inspiration 
provided  by  those  who  fashioned  your  Con- 
stitution. Your  system  has  fashioned  unity 
out  of  diversity.  It  is  a  unity  not  of  assimila- 
tion but  accommodation.  I  have  often  ob- 
served that  perhaps  the  richest  principle  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  found  even  on 
your  cheapest  coin,  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 
Here  is  the  assertion  that  from  many 
threads,  one  cloth  can  be  woven,  all  the 
stronger  indeed  from  the  addition  of  more 
threads.  The  self-confidence  in  a  society 
based  on  such  a  principle  is  not  the  naive 
belief  that  somehow  differing  elements  can 
all  be  made  to  pull  in  the  one  direction. 
Rather  it  derives  from  the  deeper  realiza- 
tion that  a  society  which  can  absorb  the 
tensions  created  by  varying  interests 
emerges  stronger  with  each  absorption.  It 
derives  from  the  acceptance  that  diversity 
can  be  complementary  and  not  simply  com- 
petitive or  conflicting.  These  are  lessons  for 
us  In  Ireland  and  In  the  Lebanon  and 
Middle-East  and  other  areas  where  different 
identities  are  gridlocked  in  conflict. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pretend  that  you  do  not 
still  face  issues  concerned  with  the  full  ac- 
ceptance of  diversity.  Diversity  can  only  be 
fully  accommodated  and  reconciliation 
made  truly  real  when  there  is  equality.  But 
as  a  leader  of  a  minority  community  who 
entered  politics  In  a  Civil  Rights  Movement 
against  political  discrimination,  economic 
disadvantage  and  social  inequality.  I  am 
struck  by  the  emphasis  on  self-confidence  in 
the  political  development  of  the  black  and 
the  Hispanic  communities  here. 

Throughout  my  work  In  politics  I  have 
been  greatly  inspired  by  Martin  Luther 
King.  He  outlined  brilliantly  the  futility  of 
violence  as  a  means  of  change  in  a  divided 


society.  His  inspirations  on  the  power  and 
processes  of  non-violent  approaches  have 
been  profound.  His  dream  of  equality,  rec- 
onciliation and  tolerance  should  be  a  motive 
force  of  all  In  political  and  social  affairs. 
But  many  people  seem  to  be  unaware  that 
so  much  of  his  leadership  was  aimed  at  gen- 
erating and  inspiring  self-confidence. 

He  did  not  only  challenge  the  Injustices  of 
the  powerful,  he  also  challenged  the  pessi- 
mism of  the  oppressed.  Much  of  his  writing 
attacked  what  he  called  the  Inferiority  com- 
plex of  those  black  activists  who  rejected 
his  dream  of  reconciliation  and  who  instead 
sought  exclusivlsm  or  victory  through  vio- 
lence. 

In  a  political  environment  such  as  my  own 
background  we  have  much  to  leam  from 
Martin  Luther  King's  leadership.  Where 
two  communities  act  as  threatened  or 
victimized  minorities  and  where  there  is 
such  a  strong  tradition  of  violence  as  a 
means  of  political  expression  we  would  do 
well  to  read  King's  analyses  of  the  politics 
of  fear,  despair  and  violence.  In  circum- 
stances where  so  often  rage  can  be  por- 
trayed as  strength  and  reason  as  weakness  it 
is  appropriate  to  note  King's  views: 

"Courage  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
overcome  fear.  .  .  .  the  determination  not  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  any  object,  however 
frightful.  It  is  the  power  of  life  to  affirm 
itself  in  spite  of  life's  ambiguities.  This  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  a  creative  will  that  en- 
ables us  to  hew  out  a  stone  of  hope  from  a 
mountain  of  despair.  Courage  is  an  Inner 
resolution  to  go  forward  In  spite  of  obstacles 
and  frightening  situations:  cowardice  is  a 
submissive  surrender  to  circumstance.  Cour- 
age breeds  creative  self-affirmation;  coward- 
ice produces  destructive  self-abnegation. 
Courage  faces  fear  and  thereby  masters  it: 
cowardice  represses  fear  and  is  thereby  mas- 
tered by  It." 

Consistent  with  such  principals  my  party 
and  I  worked  to  establish  the  Forum  for  a 
New  Ireland.  There,  representatives  of  the 
nationalist  tradition  throughout  Ireland 
tried  to  come  to  terms  with  the  fears,  inhibi- 
tions and  prejudices  that  exist  in  our  poll- 
tics  and  to  address  our  aspirations  and  ap- 
proaches in  a  manner  which  would  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  real  needs  of  the  Unionist  tradi- 
tion and  which  could  engage  the  British.  I 
have  long  believed  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  all  if  those  of  the  unionist  tradition  could 
engage  in  a  similar  exercise  of  "creative  self- 
affirmation". 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  movement  how- 
ever it  is  still  the  responsibility  of  others  to 
proceed  in  a  creative  will  to  create  hope.  I 
believe  that,  deriving  from  the  Forum  exer- 
cise, the  talks  between  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  leading  to  the  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  displayed  such  a  will.  That 
Agreement  does  give  us  a  stone  of  hope. 

By  acknowledging  that  the  real  context  of 
the  problems  in  Northern  Ireland  is  not 
simply  those  six  counties  but  rather  rela- 
tions there,  relations  between  North  and 
South  in  Ireland  and  relations  between  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  it  offers  to  liberate  politics 
in  Northern  Ireland  from  the  "narrow 
ground"  of  that  region  and  Its  peoples  prej- 
udices and  pressures. 

By  recognizing  and  guaranteeing  the 
rights  and  identity  of  both  traditions  in 
Northern  Ireland  it  offers  a  basis  for  equali- 
ty. Only  on  a  basis  of  equality  can  reconcili- 
ation take  place.  These  recognitions  and 
guarantees  are  expressed  by  the  two  sover- 
eign governments  who  represent  the  identi- 
ties which  the  two  communities  In  Northern 
Ireland  claim  and  fear.  In  doing  this  the 


governments  have  tried  to  create  a  break 
from  the  old  animosities  for  the  people  in 
Northern  Ireland.  In  many  respects  it  is 
similar  to  the  federal  civil  rights  interven- 
tions in  the  American  South  where  local 
politics  could  neither  maintain  the  status 
quo  nor  deliver,  of  itself,  such  change  as  was 
necessary. 

The  Agreement  threatens  the  rights  of  no 
tradition.  It  rules  out  no  aspiration.  No  com- 
munity Is  offered  any  advantage  over  an- 
other community.  It  has  been  opposed  by 
people  in  both  traditions  precisely  for  that 
reason.  For  myself  and  my  party  we  have  re- 
solved that  a  framework  offering  equality, 
recognition  of  diversity  and  challenging 
people  of  new  relationships  and  co-oper- 
ation is  enough  for  us.  We  have  sufficient 
respect  for  other  people  and  sufficient  self- 
confidence  In  ourselves  to  believe  that  in 
such  a  framework  we  can  determine  our 
future  in  peace  and  stability. 

Irish  poet  and  playwright,  Oscar  Wilde,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  there.  Is  supposed  to 
have  said  of  America,  "It  will  be  a  great 
place  when  Its  finished".  The  work  of  estab- 
lishing a  great  nation  in  the  United  SUtes  is 
of  course  complete,  and  in  the  twentieth 
century,  the  United  States  has  become  a 
major  focus  of  political  attention  for  the 
Western  World.  What  we  must  do  in  Ireland 
is  to  begin  the  work  of  completing  our  own 
business  of  ending  the  ancient  quarrels 
which  have  sown  division  among  our  people 
and  among  the  peoples  of  the  two  islands 
for  so  long.  We  now  have  an  Instrument  to 
do  so,  if  we  are  willing  to  use  lt.« 


ly  to  his  home  of  50  years,  midtown 
Manhattan.  At  each  stop  along  the 
way  he  has  made  friends,  an  impact, 
and  a  difference  in  people's  lives. 

In  addition  to  his  weekly  sermons  at 
Marble  Collegiate,  Dr.  Peale  delivers 
over  75  motivational  speeches  yearly. 
Business  groups  frequently  tap  Peale's 
expertise  in  the  hope  his  message  will 
aid  in  the  professional  growth  of  their 
leaders.  Through  this  outreach  to 
community  and  business  groups,  and 
his  29  books  of  wisdom  and  advice.  Dr. 
Peale  is  credited  for  starting  the  self- 
help  revolution  which  has  swept  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  few  have  been  as  in- 
fluential across  such  a  broad  spectnmi 
of  Americans  as  Norman  Vincent 
Peale.  No  doubt  this  powerful  and 
unique  message  will  endure  long  after 
his  passing.  Until  then,  however,  his 
eloquent  expressions  of  self-help  and 
"hands-on"  faith  will  continue  to  in- 
spire, to  lead,  and  to  save  those  willing 
to  seek  the  best  in  themselves,  in 
others,  and  the  life  they  are  given.* 


HONORING  NORMAN  VINCENT 
PEALE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  half  a  century  Dr.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale  has  been  delivering  a  mes- 
sage of  self-respect  and  salvation  from 
his  pulpit  at  Marble  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Church  in  New  York  City.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  most 
remarkable  man  who  turns  90  this 
month. 

Dr.  Peale  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
helping  people.  He  has  brought  happi- 
ness and  success  to  millions  through 
his  gospel  of  hope.  On  any  Sunday, 
Peale  can  be  heard  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion exhorting  his  parishioners  on  the 
power  of  positive  thinking. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale  is  perhaps  most  renowned 
for  his  motivational  teachings.  His 
landmark  publication,  "The  Power  of 
Positive  Thinking,"  which  has  sold 
over  15  million  copies,  teaches  the  im- 
portance of  hard  work,  enthusiasm, 
frugality,  and  positive  thinking  in  the 
attainment  of  personal  and  spiritual 
well-being.  Foremost  on  Peale's 
agenda,  however,  is  to  persuade  people 
to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  who— in  Peale's 
words— is  the  greatest  thinker  who 
ever  thought. 

Bom  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter in  Bowersville,  OH,  Dr.  Peale  start- 
ed his  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  De- 
troit Journal.  After  this  short  flirta- 
tion with  the  fourth  estate.  Peale 
opted  for  the  ministry.  That  calling 
brought  him  to  parishes  in  Berkeley, 
RI,  Brooklyn,  Syracuse,  NY.  and  final- 


MR.  ROBERT  HATCHER 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  political  scene  has  been 
dominated  in  recent  months  by  the 
Presidential  campaigns.  For  the  Re- 
publicans, that  race  will  officially  cul- 
minate in  less  than  3  months  when  the 
national  convention  concludes  in  New 
Orleans.  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
privilege  of  heading  up  the  Kentucky 
delegation  at  that  convention. 

I  recently  fotind  an  interesting  arti- 
cle in  the  Providence,  KY,  Journal-En- 
terprise that  highlights  the  life  of  one 
of  the  voting  delegates  that  will  be 
with  me  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Robert 
Hatcher.  Hatcher  is  a  city  councilman 
in  Providence  who  has  been  very 
active  in  Republican  Party  functions 
in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  enter 
the  article  into  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  can  leam  of 
the  high  caliber  of  dedicated  individ- 
uals that  the  Kentucky  delegation  will 
bring  to  the  national  convention. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Providence  (KY)  Journal- 
Enterprise.  Apr.  28.  1988] 

Hatcher  National  GOP  Voting  Delegati; 
(By  Mark  Holloway) 

Robert  Hatcher  of  Providence  has  been 
elected  as  a  voting  delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  in  New  Orleans. 
LA.  Aug.  15-18. 

Hatcher  refers  to  his  good  fortune  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  38  voting  delegates  from 
the  entire  state  as  a  culmination  of  years  of 
work  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Evidence  of  these  years  of  service  is  preva- 
lent throughout  Hatcher's  home.  He  has 
photographs  of  himself  with  many  leading 
Republican  candidates  down  through  the 
years,  including  one  with  Vice  President 
George  Bush.  There  are  also  photographs, 
signed,  of  President  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  Senator  Mitch  McCon- 
nell,  and  many,  many  others.  And  like  any 


good  Republican,  Hatcher  also  has  his  own 
private  elephant  collection. 

He  was  nominated  as  a  voting  delegate  at 
the  Republican  District  Convention  held  re- 
cently in  Princeton.  All  counties  In  the  First 
Congressional  District  have  a  meml)er  on 
the  nominating  committee.  Prom  this  com- 
mittee come  three  alternates  and  three  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention. 

At  another  meeting  scheduled  for  May  14, 
delegates  will  be  selected  to  serve  on  four 
committees  at  the  National  Convention: 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Order  of  Business.  Committee  on 
Credentials,  and  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization. 

Senator  Mitch  McConnell  and  Hal  Rogers 
will  head  the  Kentucky  delegation  at  the 
National  Convention.  Hatcher  said.  Nelda 
Barton,  formerly  of  Providence,  will  be  a 
voting  delegate  at  large.  Hatcher  added. 

He  explained  that  voting  delegates  are  ob- 
ligated to  vote  for  Vice  President  George 
Bush  on  the  first  ballot,  because  Bush  took 
the  majority  of  votes  in  Kentucky  on  Super 
Tuesday. 

Hatcher  is  excited  to  l>e  chosen  as  a  voting 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention.  He 
began  actively  supporting  the  Republican 
Party  in  high  school,  and  continued  the  tra- 
dition in  college.  He  has  served  as  County 
Youth  Chairman  in  Webster  County,  and  is 
currently  secretary/treasurer  of  the  Web- 
ster County  Republican  Party.  He  has 
served  as  county  campaign  chairman  for 
President  Reagan.  Senator  McConnell.  and 
Gubernatorial  candidate  Jim  Bunnlng. 

Hatcher  has  lived  in  Webster  County  U 
years,  and  is  currently  serving  his  second 
term  on  the  Providence  City  Council.* 


ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLO- 
SURE OF  SENATOR  STAFFORD 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
each  of  the  last  14  years,  I  have  made 
public  disclosures  of  my  financial 
holdings,  along  with  summaries  of  my 
Federal  tax  return. 

I  have  pledged  that  I  would  issue  a 
similar  report  to  the  citizens  of  Ver- 
mont each  year  for  the  remainder  of 
my  time  in  public  office. 

In  keeping  with  that  promise,  I  am 
once  again  issuing  a  public  statement 
of  financial  disclosure. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that 
my  wife,  Helen,  and  I  had  net  assets  of 
$982,000  as  of  May  11,  1988.  when  the 
evaluation  was  made. 

The  statement  that  I  am  making 
public  details  our  holdings,  including 
bank  accounts,  cash  value  of  life  insur- 
ance and  Federal  retirement  fimd,  real 
and  personal  property  we  own,  and 
stocks  and  bonds. 

The  majority  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  listed  were  owned  by  us  before  I 
entered  public  office  in  Vermont  33 
years  ago. 

The  summary  of  our  joint  Federal 
income  tax  return  shows  that  Mrs. 
Stafford  and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $135,600  last  year.  Of  that 
total,  nearly  $87,500  came  from  my 
salary  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Our  total  tax  bill  for  the  year  was 
more  than  $45,000,  of  which  nearly 
$34,000  was  in  Federal  income  taxes 
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Summary  (^  1987  joint  Federal  income  tax 
return,  Ri  bert  T.  and  Helen  K.  Stafford 


sumi  nary 


Income: 
Salary.... 
Interest. 
Dividends 
Honoraria 
U.S.  Navy 

amount)|. 
Keogh 
Rental 

NRSC  C(>MBO  account  pay- 
ments. 


retired  pay  (taxable 


pla  1 

ho  ises.. 


$87,483.30 

8,745.95 

4.306.78 

15.125.00 

12.299.28 
3.470.35 
4.169.81 

2.936.24 


I  griiss  I 


I  tax  due  and  paid. 

tax  overpaid  (to 

to    1988    Federal 


)/  Financial  Condition,  Senator 
1  '.obeH  T.  Stafford.  May  16.  1988 


Deposit: 
Chlttend^i  Trust  Co.. 


First  Vermont  Bank 

Howard  Banli 

Do 

Marble  Savings  Bank 

Proctor  Bank 

Do 

Vermont  National  Bank. 

Do 

Vermont  Federal  Bank... 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 


Total. 


Checking  accounts: 
First  Virginia  Bank ... 

Howard  Bank 

Riggs  National  Bank. 


Total 

Life  insurance:  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral. MONY.  NYUC.  NSU. 
Travelers  (total) 


100.000 

600 

165 

92.000 

92.765 
20,000 


Real   estate   (estimated   market 

value): 
3541  Devon  Dr..  Palls  Church. 

VA 

27  Howard  Ave..  Rutland.  VT.... 
64  Litchfield  Ave..  Rutland,  VT 


Total. 


250,000 

70.000 

100.000 

420.000 


Additional  assets: 

Contributions  to  Federal  re- 
tirement (Dec.  31.  1987) 101.070.56 

Law  library  and  office  furni- 
ture         2,000.00 

Boat  and  2  cars 80.000.00 

Personal  property 35.000.00 

Total 218,070.56 


Stock  names  and  shares: 

AT&T.  100  at  27-1- V« 

Con  Edison.  200  at  42^-  V4 

Gillette  Co..  20  at  36  +  % 

Greyhound  Corp.,  20  at  52 

Howard  Bank.  1.604  at  28 

Monsanto  Co.,  80  at  81 

NL  Industries.  40  at  7  +  H 

Navistar  International  (former- 
ly International  Harvester), 
20  at  6+  y. 

NYNEX,  159  at  62Vi 

Outboard  Marine.  40  at  31-i-% .. 

Quantum  Chemical  (formerly 
National  Distillers.  40  at 
77-1-  Mi 

Security  Pacific.  19  at  34-t-  y4 

Time.  Inc..  268  at  87% 

Vendo,  10  at  9 

Verbanc  (formerly  Bellows 
Palls  Trust.  240  at  100.28 

West  Point  (formerly  Cluett 
Peabody),  18  at  31% 


2.712.50 

8,500.00 

735.00 

1.040.00 

44.912.00 

6.480.00 

305.00 


122.50 
9.937.50 
1.275.00 


3.100.00 

650.75 

23,517.00 

90.00 

24.067.20 

573.75 


Total  stock  value  (May  11, 

1988 128.018.20 

Keogh  account  (Howard  Bank)....      3,367.28 


i  ncome 138,536.71 

to   income:   Reim- 
eniployee  business  ex- 

2.936.24 

income 135.600.47 

17,395.37 


pense. 
Adjusted  i 
Deductions 
Exemptions ... 
Taxable  ino  »me . 
Federal  inc(  me 
Federal  incnme 

be    applie  d 

Income  ta  0 3.998.04 


3,800.00 

114,405.10 

33,985.96 


Value 
$10,000 


Total  assets 982,221.04 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford  1987 
honoraria  received 

Date  of  deposit  and  name  of  or- 
ganization: Amount 

Jan.  12:  Executive  Enterprises, 
New  York.  NY $1,000 

Jan.  20:  Coalition  of  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Organi- 
zations. Arlington.  VA 1,000 

Mar.  25:  Gannett  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 125 

Apr.  2:  American  Ass<x;iation  of 
Colleges  of  Nursing.  Wash- 
ington. DC 1.000 


Apr.  21:  Association  of  Equip- 
ment Distributors.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

July  15:  Single  Service  Insti- 
tute. Washington.  DC 

July  23:  National  Association 
of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators. Washington. 
DC 

Oct.  2:  Associated  General 
Contractors.  Washington,  DC 

Oct.  29:  Association  of  Urban 
Universities,  Washington.  DC 

Nov.  4:  Capitol  Speakers 
Bureau,  Washington,  DC 

Dec.  8:  Center  for  Energy  & 
Environmental  Management, 
Fairfax  Station.  VA 

Total,  honoraria  received .... 


2.000 
1.500 

2.000 
2.000 
1.000 
2.000 

1,500 


15.125* 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  B. 
PULVER 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  congratulate  Edward  B. 
Pulver  on  his  reelection  to  another 
term  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  AFL-CIO  and  to  honor 
his  strong  commitment  and  unyielding 
dedication  to  the  American  labor 
movement. 

Throughout  his  47-year  career,  Mr. 
Pulver  has  served  labor  through  his 
leadership  and  participation  on  a  vari- 
ety of  State  boards  and  gubernatorial 
commissions.  Along  with  serving  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  AFL-CIO  since  1977,  he  has 
been  elected  to  several  other  offices, 
including  president  of  the  Hudson 
County  Central  Labor  Council.  Mr. 
Pulver  has  served  as  area  COPE  direc- 
tor for  region  7,  and  as  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  Seafarers  International 
Union.  However,  among  his  most  nota- 
ble accomplishments  was  helping  to 
found  the  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Insti- 
tute and  the  Council  for  Latin-Ameri- 
can Advancement. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  in  the 
labor  movement,  Mr.  Pulver  has  also 
dedicated  much  of  his  time  to  commu- 
nity activities.  He  has  conducted  food 
drives  at  local  schools  and  has  been  a 
coach  for  baseball  and  basketball 
teams.  Mr.  Pulver  also  has  been  an  im- 
portant spokesman  and  leader  for  the 
Jersey  City  Boys  Club. 

Edward  Pulver  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  and  honors  for  his  many 
contributions  to  the  labor  movement. 
Among  them  are  the  Central  Labor 
Council  Leadership  Award  from  Som- 
erset Coiinty  and  the  Hudson  County 
Labor  Man  of  the  Year  Award.  Mr. 
President,  I  applaud  Edward  Pulver 
for  the  leadership,  dedication,  and  en- 
thusiasm he  has  given  and  continues 
to  offer  the  New  Jersey  labor  move- 
ment, and  I  wish  him  continued  suc- 
cess as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  AFL-CIO.« 


OUTSIDE  DIRECTORS  FINALLY 
GIVEN  A  SAY  IN  CORPORATE 
GIVING 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  month  my  former  employer, 
H.B.  Puller  Co.,  once  again  demon- 
strated the  company's  leadership  in 
charitable  giving.  The  company  has 
set  up  a  board  made  up  of  members 
from  outside  the  organization  to 
decide  how  to  allocate  the  company's 
charitable  donations. 

For  years,  H.B.  F^iUer  has  put  great 
emphasis  on  charitable  contributions. 
In  fact,  so  strongly  did  CEO  Elmer  L. 
Andersen  feel  about  it  that  he  person- 
ally handled  all  corporate  charitable 
giving  for  both  the  company  and  for 
the  Elmer  and  Eleanor  Andersen 
Foundation. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  join  the 
company  under  Elmer  Andersen's 
leadership  in  1971  and  to  see  that  atti- 
tude fostered  through  the  coming 
years.  In  fact,  it  was  Elmer  Andersen 
who  provided  me  with  the  opportunity 
of  representing  his  and  the  company's 
interest  in  the  community  on  a  wide 
variety  of  boards  and  committees. 

And  it  was  with  his  encouragement 
that  I  proposed  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  they  adopted,  a  commitment 
to  giving  5  percent  of  corporate  pretax 
earnings,  increasing  that  by  one-half 
percent  over  the  next  5  years. 

By  expanding  their  decisionmaking 
base  for  charitable  contributions  H.B. 
Fuller  is  doing  more  than  showing  cor- 
porate responsibility,  they're  showing 
community  responsibility  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  commentary 
piece  in  the  Miimesota  Star-Tribune 
details  this  company's  plans  for  expan- 
sion. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minnesota  Star-Tribune,  Apr.  17, 
1988] 

Odtside  Directors  Finally  Given  a  Say  in 
Corporate  Giving 

(By  Leonard  Inskip) 

A  Minnesota  pioneer  in  corporate  respon- 
sibility keeps  finding  fresh  ways  to  show 
that  responsibility.  Tomorrow  the  H.B. 
Fuller  Co.  will  welcome  outsiders  into  its 
inner  sanctum  of  charity  policymaking. 

The  company  will  apparently  become 
Minnesota's  first  with  outsiders  on  the 
board  of  its  charitable  foundation.  The  new 
directors  will  bring  specialized  perspectives 
on  government,  small  business,  large  busi- 
ness and  education,  plus  a  shared  general  in- 
terest in  community  affairs. 

Typically,  corporate  foundations  have 
boards  of  company  employees— often  only 
top  executives,  but  sometimes  a  mixture  of 
executives  and  other  employees.  Even  with 
good  intentions,  plus  good  advice  from 
staffs,  those  board  members  may  be  some- 
what removed  from  s<x:iety's  severest  prob- 
lems. 

Does  the  Minneapolis  executive  who 
drives  home  on  Hwy.  55  to  the  suburbs 
really  understand  the  concerns  and  needs  of 
the  people  he  passes  in  north  Minneapolis? 
Do  white,  typically  male  managers  fully  un- 


derstand the  concerns  and  needs  of  women 
or  minority  employees? 

"Our  outside  directors  will  bring  a  sense 
of  what's  going  on  in  the  community  from  a 
different  perspective  than  an  employee 
would,"  says  Tony  Andersen,  H.B.  Fuller 
chief  executive.  "They  will  bring  a  sensitivi- 
ty to  what  the  community  sees,  needs, 
wants,  feels." 

Although  Fuller  has  long  contributed  5 
percent  of  its  pretax  profits  to  charity,  it 
created  a  foundation  only  a  year  ago.  This 
year  it  will  allocate  about  $400,000  to  the 
foundation,  or  about  half  of  its  total  spend- 
ing for  charity  and  community  affairs,  ac- 
cording to  Karen  Muller,  who  directs  those 
activities.  The  foundation  will  enable  Puller 
to  stabilize  its  giving  through  ups  and 
downs  of  corporate  earnings. 

The  foundation  board,  which  meets 
Monday,  will  have  four  Fuller  executives, 
including  Andersen  (who  also  is  a  director  of 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  parent  of  the  Star  Trib- 
une). Three  new  members  will  represent 
shareholders,  customers  and  the  communi- 
ty. A  fourth  is  an  outsider  on  Puller's  corpo- 
rate board  of  directors  who  will  be  a  link  be- 
tween the  foundation  board  and  corporate 
board. 

Representing  shareholders  will  be  Greg 
Palen.  a  small  shareholder  who  heads  a 
small  business  in  St.  Paul's  Midway.  Repre- 
senting customers  will  be  David  Stanley, 
chief  executive  of  Payless  Cashways  of 
Kansas  City  Co.,  an  national  building-mate- 
rials retail  chain.  Stanley  is  a  former  Piper 
Jaffray  executive  who  was  a  leader  in  such 
Twin  Cities  groups  as  the  Bridge  for  Run- 
away Youth  and  the  Walker  Art  Center, 
and  in  such  projects  as  Lowertown  redevel- 
opment. He  commutes  to  Kansas  City  from 
Minneapolis. 

Representing  the  community  will  be 
House  Majority  Leader  Aim  Wynia,  who  un- 
derstands human-service  Issues  and  govern- 
ment's role.  Her  St.  Paul  legislative  district 
is  home  to  the  Fuller  headquarters.  The 
fourth  and  partial  outsider  will  be  Reatha 
Clark  King,  president  of  Metropolitan  State 
University  and  a  Fuller  Co.  director.  She 
brings  understanding  of  educational  issues, 
as  well  as  a  background  of  community  and 
minority  affairs. 

Two  leaders  In  the  Minnesota  foundation 
world,  Jackie  Reis  and  Jim  Shannon,  say 
they  know  of  no  other  corporate  foundation 
here  with  outside  directors.  Some  people 
have  urged  such  appointments.  The  Philan- 
thropy Project,  a  group  which  several  years 
ago  urged  corporate  and  private  foundations 
to  give  more  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged, recommended  that  "foundations 
should  make  their  boards  more  representa- 
tive of  the  community,  particularly  with 
regard  to  income,  gender,  race  and  age." 

In  1982,  the  national  CouncU  on  Founda- 
tions published  a  collection  of  essays  on  cor- 
porate philanthropy.  Summarizing  several 
essayists,  a  writer  said:  "Too  much  corpo- 
rate phUanthropy  today  is  conducted  hap- 
hazardly, casually,  reactlvely  and  Indiscrimi- 
nately, sometimes  through  an  old-boy  net- 
work ....  Decisions  on  giving  are  too  often 
made  by  a  few  top  executives,  acting  on  In- 
adequate Information  or  personal  whim." 

Fewer  grounds  may  exist  today  for  such 
criticism.  Corporations  have  tightened  and 
Improved  charity  procedures— just  as 
they've  tightened  and  Improved  business  op- 
erations. But  Fuller's  step  toward  greater 
openness  to  outside  views  is  something 
other  corporations  should  consider. 

Puller  has  pioneered  corporate  responsi- 
bility in  many  ways.  It  ranks  Its  responsibil- 


ities this  way;  customers  first;  employees 
second;  shareholders  third;  community 
fourth.  Each  group,  including  shareholders, 
has  been  a  winner  as  Puller  grew  from  obse- 
curity  to  P^rtune  500  status. 

The  company  also  pioneered  In  democra- 
tizing charity  processes  by  allowing  employ- 
ee community-affairs  councUs  at  32  loca- 
tions to  make  charity  decisions.  In  addition, 
an  employee  committee  will  determine 
nearly  all  the  foundation's  own  grants— 
with  directors  deciding  such  matters  as 
policy  and  Investments. 

Starting  next  year,  up  to  five  employees 
win  get  a  year's  paid  leave  to  work  In  com- 
munity service.  Employees  can  match  out- 
side volunteer  hours  with  up  to  one  week's 
paid  time  off  yearly  to  volunteer.  A  retirees' 
volunteer  program  began  In  1987.  The  com- 
pany is  introducing  the  5  percent  charity 
concept  In  Latin  America,  where  its  subsidi- 
ary contributed  $265,000  to  charitable  ac- 
tivities last  year.  Karen  Muller  will  train 
Fuller  employees  in  eight  European  coun- 
tries this  year,  so  they  can  set  up  communi- 
ty-affairs councils. 

H.B.  Puller  Co.  is  doing  more  than  show- 
ing that  corporate  responsibility  can  be 
handsomely  rewarding  In  customer  satisfac- 
tion, employee  morale,  shareholder  gains 
and  community  benefits— and  winning  na- 
tional recognition  for  Itself.  It  has  commit- 
ted $1  million  to  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta for  a  chair  in  corporate  responsibility  so 
that  future  graduates  know  about  the  sub- 
ject. The  person  who  someday  fills  that 
chair  will  be  seriously  remiss  If  H.B.  Puller 
Co.  Isn't  a  prime  case  study.* 


MARTHA  O.  HESSE 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion an  interesting  article  that  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  Washington 
Times,  concerning  the  hard-working 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  Martha  O.  Hesse. 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my 
statement. 
The  article  follows: 

Regulator  Shocks  Skeptics,  Energizes 
Tires  Commission 

(By  Dan  Vukelich) 

When  Martha  O.  Hesse  took  over  as  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  In  1986,  more  than  a  few  gas 
and  electric  industry  executives  were  skepti- 
cal. 

She  was  a  newcomer  to  the  energy  indus- 
try. She  had  been  in  Washington  only  five 
years.  She  was  informal,  stylish  and  a 
woman. 

"They  patted  me  on  the  head  and  tried  to 
give  me  the  impression  that  this  Is  all  too 
complicated  for  me."  Ms.  Hesse  recalled. 

Today,  Ms.  Hesse.  45,  the  first  female 
chairman  of  PERC.  has  forced  chauvinistic 
energy  executives  to  heed  the  Reagan 
agenda  of  deregulation  and.  in  the  process, 
earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  presl- ' 
dent's  most  effective  appointees. 

Her  regulatory  Initiatives  are  helping  re- 
shape the  industry  or,  as  she  puts  It,  "allow- 
ing the  industry  to  restructure  itself." 

"It  is  what  the  administration.  Republi- 
cans and  free  marketeers  stand  for  ...  to 
let  the  Industry  decide  what  structure  Is 
best." 
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Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  has  sent  back  several  significant 
FERC  decisions. 

She  sold  her  agenda  to  a  majority  of  the 
other  four  commissioners  and  then  stuck  to 
It.  despite  noises  from  the  pipeline  industry 
that  if  it  dragged  its  feet  long  enough. 
Martha  Hesse  would  go  away. 

Although  the  pipeline  Industry  may  not 
agree  with  her.  they  long  ago  realized  she 
was  serious,  said  Gerald  V.  Halvorsen.  presi- 
dent of  the  Interstate  Pipeline  Association, 
whose  FERC-regulated  members  transport- 
ed more  than  90  percent  of  the  13  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  interstate  natural  gas  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  last  year. 

"Everyone  has  been  on  her  case  at  differ- 
ent times,  [but]  she's  taken  the  pounding 
with  a  degree  of  grace."  Mr.  Halvorsen  said. 
"She's  a  gusty  lady.'  said  Danny  Macey.  a 
reporter  for  Spencer  Publishing,  which  pub- 
lishes a  gas  industry  newsletter.  "She  came 
In  cold,  did  her  homework  and,  since  then, 
has  brought  the  industry  a  long  way  toward 
competition." 

FERC  was  created  in  1977  as  a  successor 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  ensure 
U.S.  consumers  can  get  natural  gas,  oil  and 
electricity  at  "just  and  reasonable  rates." 

The  impact  of  its  decisions  on  the  whole- 
sale cost  of  U.S.  energy  is  enormous. 

Pipelines  that  once  sold  only  gas— dictat- 
ing price  and  terms  to  both  producer-suppli- 
ers and  utility-customers— now  move  gas  for 
others  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
under  FERC's  "open-access"  initiative. 

Ms.  Hesse  calls  this  transportation  func- 
tion the  centerpiece  of  her  plan  to  Increase 
competition  among  gas  sources,  and  has 
used  the  carrot  of  lighter-handed  regulation 
In  other  areas,  such  as  rate-making,  to  con- 
vince all  but  four  of  the  30  largest  U.S.  pipe- 
lines to  offer  open  access. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  complaint 
lodged  against  the  commission  under  Ms. 
Hesse's  leadership  is  that,  despite  the  push 
toward  more  competition,  residential  con- 
sumers haven't  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  gas  prices  that  have  been  lower  than  at 
any  time  since  the  1973  oil  embargo. 

One  critic.  Ed  Rothschild  of  the  Citizens 
Labor  Energy  Coalition,  charged:  "If  you're 
a  producer  of  pipeline,  you're  delighted  with 
the  Hesse  agenda.  But  if  you're  a  captive 
residential  customer,  you  haven't  shared  at 
all." 

Ms.  Hesse's  renomlnatlon  to  a  second 
term,  advanced  last  June,  has  languished  In 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee.  If  it  doesn't 
move,  she  has  only  five  months  left  in  the 
job,  which  pays  $82,500  a  year. 

In  that  time,  she  plans  to  turn  her  sights 
on  increasing  competition  in  the  electric  in- 
dustry. 

She  acknowledges  that  the  highly  techm- 
cal  nature  of  what  FERC  does  Is  one  reason 
why  she  and  the  commission  receive  so  little 
exposure  In  the  news  media,  but  she  said 
she  "came  to  Washington  to  make  a  differ- 
ence, not  to  see  how  much  ink  I  could  get." 
"All  my  life  I've  worked  In  a  male-domi- 
nated world.  At  some  point  it's  no  longer  an 
issue."  she  said.  "Success  is  not  gender-spe- 
cific."* 


sion  and  earns  more  than  her  daugh- 
ter; despite  the  fact  that  she  has  re- 
ceived secondary  affidavits  of  support 
in  case  she  should  be  in  need;  despite 
the  fact  that  Julia's  father  inunediate- 
ly  signed  the  release  forms,  she  still 
refuses  to  sign. 

Paced  with  a  seemingly  insurmount- 
able problem,  the  Stolars  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  taking  this  matter  to  the 
Soviet  courts.  As  was  stated  in  an  arti- 
cle by  Thorn  Shanker,  "They  fUed  suit 
to  free  Julia  from  having  to  produce 
the  required  document."  The  People's 
Judge  S.N.  Ryzhova  ruled  that  "the 
plaintiff's  mother  is  able  to  work  and 
is  secure  financially."  The  judge  did 
not  specifically  release  Julia  from  sub- 
mitting a  parental  consent  form,  but 
the  Stolars  thought  the  decision 
would  be  sufficient  proof  for  the  au- 
thorities that  Julia  was  not  leaving 
behind  a  destitute  family  who  would 
become  a  burden  upon  the  state. 

Even  though  the  deadline  for  ap- 
pealing the  judge's  decision  passed, 
the  visa  officials  still  would  not  accept 
the  Stolars'  applications.  Two  months 
after  the  decision  was  made,  Julia's 
mother  received  a  court  summons  and 
was  ordered  to  request  reopening  of 
the  case.  On  September  5  another 
judge  suspended  the  previous  ruling 
and  the  Stolars  were  left  where  they 
originally  started. 

As  a  family  member  stated.  "The  au- 
thorities here  can  do  anything  they 
want.  There  are  no  laws,  no  logic." 
Once  again,  the  Stolars  were  blocked 
from  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
family.* 
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ABE  STOLAR— PART  IX 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Julia 
Shurukht  of  the  Stolar  family  is  not 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  because  her  mother  won't  sign 
the  financial  waiver  release.  Despite 
the  fact  that  she  has  an  adequate  pen- 


COMMERCIAL  FLORICULTURE  IN 

NEW  MEXICO 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  New  Mexico  are  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources  and  a 
wonderful  climate.  Two  of  these  natu- 
ral resources  are  simlight  and  geother- 
mal  energy. 

One  of  the  industries  which  is 
uniquely  suited  to  take  advantage  of 
our  climate  and  natviral  resources  is 
the  commercial  floricultural  indus- 
try—which is  estimated  to  be  a  $7  bil- 
lion annual  business  nationally.  And. 
according  to  a  recent  article  by  C. 
Anne  Whealy  in  Grower  Talk,  the 
trade  magazine  for  commerical  green- 
houses, entitled  "New  Mexico:  It 
Grows  As  It  Goes."  New  Mexico's  flo- 
ricultural industry  is  booming— or  per- 
haps I  should  say  blooming. 

The  development  of  the  New  Mexico 
floriculture  industry  is  a  case  example 
in  successful  economic  development. 
First,  take  an  activity  which  is  ideally 
suited  to  the  local  community— in  this 
case,  plants  and  sunshine.  Next,  add 
support  from  State  and  local  institu- 
tions. In  this  case,  activities  of  the 
Plant  Genetic  Engineering  Laboratory 
at  New  Mexico  State  University  and 


the  New  Mexico  Solar  Energy  Insti- 
tute have  helped  spur  the  growth  of 
the  industry.  The  result  is  a  growth  in 
economic  activity  and  jobs  that  helps 
the  entire  community. 

I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  also  been 
able  to  help  the  process  by  sponsoring 
support  for  research  on  plant  commer- 
cialization—an effort.  I  should  add, 
which  brought  down  the  misguided 
criticism  from  those  who  apparently 
think  that  economic  development  is 
not  the  proper  activity  of  government. 
Their  criticism  notwithstanding,  I  be- 
lieve the  floricultural  industry  in  New 
Mexico  is  off  to  a  good  start,  and  I 
hope  it  will  serve  as  an  example  for 
further  efforts  at  local  economic  de- 
velopment. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Ms.  Whealy 
be  included  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

New  Mexico,  the  Land  of  Enchantment, 
ranks  fifth  of  the  states  in  total  area,  but 
only  37th  in  population.  With  1.48  million 
inhabitants  (11.7  people  per  square  mile) 
there  are  as  many  square  feet  of  green- 
houses devoted  to  cut  flower  and  potted 
plant  production  as  there  are  people  in  the 
state.  The  principal  players  can  be  counted 
on  one  hand,  yet  the  amount  of  greenhouse 
area  has  doubled  In  the  last  several  years. 

The  main  growing  areas  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  near  Las  Cruces  and 
Anamis-Lordsburg.  In  the  Las  Cruces  area 
there  are  three  major  producers:  Alder- 
shot's  of  New  Mexico,  potted  crops;  Flores 
de  New  Mexico,  potted  crops  and  cut  flow- 
ers; and  Masson's  Southwest  and  Masson's 
Radium  Springs,  potted  crops.  In  the 
Anamis-Lordsburg  area  are  rose  growers: 
Burgett's  Floral  and  the  Beall  Company  of 
New  Mexico,  and  McCants  Greenhouse, 
bedding  plants. 

WHY  NEW  MEXICO? 

The  floricultural  industry  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  New  Mexico  because  of 
high  light,  availability  of  geothermal 
energy,  low  humidity,  favorable  climate, 
good  water,  plentiful  labor  and  lots  of  wide 
open  country. 

Las  Cruces,  home  to  the  land-grant  Insti- 
tution, New  Mexico  State  University,  and 
the  New  Mexico  Solar  Energy  Institute,  is 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level  with  over  45,000 
inhabitants— a  small  city  that  is  prospering, 
and  a  pleasant  place  to  grow.  Pete  Vander- 
lugt,  owner  of  Aldershot's  of  New  Mexico 
(550,000  square  feet  of  pot  plants),  com- 
ments: "Outside  it's  brown,  but  you  can 
adjust  to  brown.  I  enjoy  it  here,  I'm  happy 
with  New  Mexico,  and  glad  I  located  my 
business  here." 

The  Anamis-Lordsburg  area  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  metropolitan  Las  Cruces.  Locat- 
ed in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  4.200  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a 
county  population  of  about  6,000  residents, 
the  Anamis-Lordsburg  area  is  remote.  How- 
ever, "Anamis  is  impressive."  says  Jack 
Whittier  of  the  Solar  Energy  Institute. 
"They  have  hot.  shallow  geothermal  water, 
reasonable  land  prices,  very  good,  fresh 
water  and  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  Inter- 
state 10.  If  you  don't  mind  living  out  In  the 
middle  of  nowhere.  It's  a  great  place  to  do 
business." 

"Just  like  every  place  else,  it  has  its  pluses 
and  minuses,"  Dale  Burgett  owner  of  Bur- 
gett  Floral  (5  acres,  cut  roses)  and  a  native 


of  Clovis,  assures.  "Some  people  might 
think  we're  crazy  to  be  out  here,  but  if  you 
want  solitude,  if  you  want  to  be  in  the  coun- 
try, you'll  love  it.  There  aren't  many  people 
who  really  like  living  and  working  in  a 
remote  area.  Personally.  I  like  it." 

AVAILABILITY  OF  GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY 

"We  pay  about  $4  per  million  Btu  for  nat- 
ural gas:  with  geothermal.  you  can  reduce 
heating  bills— essentially  to  zero."  says  Rudi 
Schoenmackers.  New  Mexico  Solar  Energy 
Institute.  "We  recognized  a  while  back  that 
one  of  the  major  applications  for  the  re- 
sources that  we  have  in  New  Mexico  would 
be  space-heating,  specifically  greenhouses. 
We  have  developed  close  ties  with  the 
greenhouse  industry  and  have  conducted 
surveys  for  geothermal  as  it  relates  to 
greenhouse  applications." 

AU  of  our  heating  is  by  geothermal 
energy.  Our  geothermal  Is  above  200'P. 
which  is  relatively  high  for  low-temperature 
geothermal.  It's  not  a  major  geothermal 
find  capable  of  generating  power,  it  requires 
300'F  plus  to  generate  electricity,  but  you 
don't  want  that— there's  a  real  problem  In 
pumping  water  that's  hot,"  explains  Dale,  a 
pioneer  of  the  greenhouse  business  In 
southern  New  Mexico  and  who,  along  with 
Tom  McCants,  are  the  original  geothermal 
entrepreneurs. 

Growers  In  New  Mexico  agree  that  geo- 
thermal Is  a  real  benefit,  but  it  is  expensive 
to  develop— a  substantial  initial  Investment. 
However,  there  have  been  financial  incen- 
tives from  the  New  Mexico  State  Depart- 
ment of  ESiergy  and  Minerals  for  the  drill- 
ing of  geothermal  and  exploration  wells  for 
the  greenhouse  industry.  And,  like  solar 
energy  Installations,  there  are  some  state 
tax  credits  for  geothermal. 

"But  the  major  incentive  to  grow  in  New 
Mexico  is  the  ability  to  produce  a  quality 
crop  year-round— that  is  probably  more  of 
an  Incentive  than  anything  else,"  according 
to  Rudi. 

The  Solar  Energy  Institute  provides  tech- 
nical consulting  services  to  greenhouse  oper- 
ators in  New  Mexico  and  maintains  two, 
6,000  square  foot  "Incubator"  greenhouses 
as  "a  trial  ground  for  growers  to  come  in 
and  test  the  water  and  to  see  If  they  like  our 
cUmate,"  explains  Jack. 

"We  are  essentially  the  landlords.  We 
maintain  the  physical  facility  and  provide 
water,  geothermal  heat,  electricity— every- 
thing except  benches  and  specialized  equip- 
ment the  grower  may  want.  Typically  we 
charge  $2.50  per  square  foot  for  the  year. 

"A  small  start-up  business  can  come  to  Las 
Cruces  for  a  year  or  two  and  without  put- 
ting much  capital  up  front,  can  get  growing 
experience  and  a  business  history  that  can 
be  taken  to  the  bank,"  Rudi  says.  "A  larger 
grower  can  evaluate  our  situation  for  a 
small  cost.  We're  not  making  a  profit  on 
these  greenhouses,  we're  charging  just 
about  as  much  as  it  costs  to  operate  and 
maintain  them.  The  state  had  the  ioresight 
to  put  money  into  their  interest  of  attract- 
ing this  type  of  industry,  and  this  is  what 
we  have  to  offer.  Making  this  facility  avail- 
able to  industry— I'd  say  that's  a  pretty 
good  incentive. 

"However,  we  learned  that  geothermal 
energy  is  not  necessarily  the  most  critical 
factor  to  the  industry,"  says  Rudi.  "We  real- 
ize that  New  Mexico  has  some  other  assets 
that  the  industry  is  very  Interested  in.  The 
major  asset  being  high  winter  sunlight." 

"Even  though  geothermal  is  a  real  advan- 
tage," Jack  adds,  "our  climate  and  labor 
force  are  by  far  the  best  deals— people  prob- 


ably would  have  come  here  even  without 
the  geothermal." 

THE  SUNLIGHT  IS  KXCXPTIONAL 

Producers  In  New  Mexico  expect  345  days, 
or  3.500  hours  of  sunshine  per  year,  or  80% 
sunshine  during  the  daylight  hours,  with 
10.000  to  12.000  foot-candles  during  the 
summer. 

"The  crops  are  always  ahead  of  them- 
selves due  to  the  higher  light— it's  possible 
that  with  reduced  crop  time,  a  grower  could 
get  an  extra  crop  over  a  couple  of  years." 
says  Don  Cotter.  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity. 

"We  rarely  get  cloudy  days.  It's  very  rare 
to  have  two  cloudy  days  in  a  row  and  three 
in  a  row  is  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Of 
course  we  can  get  a  week  or  two  of  cloudy 
weather,  but  that's  the  type  of  thing  we  talk 
about  for  months."  The  light  Intensity  is  so 
high  In  New  Mexico  that  It's  necessary  to 
shade  the  greenhouses  year-round  to  reduce 
greenhouse  temperatures,  even  in  the 
winter. 

WARM  DAYS,  COOL  NIGHTS 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  60"  F  In 
New  Mexico.  Typically  however,  the  differ- 
ence between  day  and  night  temperatures  Is 
greater  than  30*  P.  "Even  if  it  gets  hot 
during  the  day,  it's  cool  at  night— a  90"  P 
day.  then  a  60'  F  night.  It's  not  like  other 
areas  of  the  Southwest  where  temperatures 
can  be  100'  F  at  1  a.m.,"  comments  Rudi. 

"It's  colder  here  at  night  than  most 
people  Would  think.  As  soon  as  the  sun  goes 
down  the  desert  cools  off  quickly,"  Pete 
notes.  "We  heat  every  night  of  the  year  and 
our  fans  run  year-round  during  the  day.  We 
use  natural  gas— we're  too  far  away  from 
the  geothermsJ  source— and  we  have  a 
rather  signficant  fuel  bill  as  a  result." 

LOW  HTTMIDITY,  LESS  PROBLEMS 

New  Mexico  has  a  dry,  arid  climate.  The 
average  rainfall  is  8.4'  per  year  and  the  av- 
erage relative  humidity  during  the  day  is 
30%.  During  the  night,  the  average  humidi- 
ty is  about  60%.  Low  relative  humidities 
provide  producers  the  ability  to  maintain 
cool  temperatures  in  greenhouses  during 
the  summer  with  fog  or  traditional  fan  and 
pad  evaporative  cooling  systems.  Low  hu- 
midity also  allows  the  opportunity  to  actual- 
ly determine  the  humidity  level  In  the 
greenhouse,  and  Indirectly  reduces  disease 
pressure.  Thus,  low  relative  humidity  trans- 
lates Into  increased  productivity  and  en- 
hanced quality. 

PESTS— MORE  OR  LESS? 

"Since  this  isn't  a  major  growing  area  and 
with  our  reduced  humidity,  the  incidence  of 
pests  and  diseases  is  very  low,"  according  to 
Roldan  TrujlUo,  president  of  Flores  de  New 
Mexico  (10  acres,  potted  and  cuts). 

Tom  Beall,  owner,  Beall  Company  of  New 
Mexico,  agrees,  "We  don't  have  nearly  the 
insect  pressure  as  If  we  were  located  in  a 
cultivated  area." 

"Insects  are  a  nationwide  problem  regard- 
less of  where  you  are— give  them  an  envi- 
ronment, and  you'll  have  a  problem,"  Dale 
comments. 

PLENTY  OF  WATER,  NONE  YOU  CAN  SEE 

"Water  has  not  been  an  issue  yet.  Prob- 
ably the  largest  underground  aquifer  here  is 
the  Rio  Grande  Basin.  The  quality  of  our 
water  is  very  good,"  according  to  Jack. 

The  concensus  of  the  producers  is  that 
once  water  rights  have  been  secured,  water 
is  not  a  concern.  "In  New  Mexico,  we  have 
been  fairly  good  stewards  of  water."  ob- 
serves Don.  "The  New  Mexico  Constitution 
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Flowers  of  New  Mexico,  that  would  benefit 
the  industry.  Like  California  Wine  or  Flori- 
da Foliage— quality  is  associated  with  a 
name.  We  would  like  to  see  that  with  the 
products  that  do  best  here— roses  and  some 
of  the  potted  plants." 

"Eventually,"  Tom  concludes,  'this  will  be 
a  major  production  area.  especiaUy  as  the 
oil  problems  start  up  again,  and  we  can 
expect  that. " 

It  grows  as  it  goes?  That's  the  New  Mexico 
state  motto:  Crescit  Eundo.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


Calli  omia 
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•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  address  the  issue  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  For  the  past  11  years  I 
have  done  so  at  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  an  annual  event  in  front 
of  the  United  Nations  sponsored  by 
the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet  Jews. 

But  this  year  is  different.  Conditions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  changed  and 
the  Soviet  leadership  has  changed. 
The  Coalition  has  wisely  decided  that 
new  circumstances  demand  new  re- 
sponses. „    ,     X 

How  is  this  year  different?  Last 
month— April— more  Jews  left  the 
Soviet  Union  than  in  any  month  in 
this  decade.  1,088  Soviet  Jews  won 
their  freedom  in  April,  the  first  time 
more  than  1.000  had  done  so  in  any 
month  since  1981.  Many  refuseniks 
who  had  waited  years  and  years  for 
permission  to  emigrate  received  that 
permission  in  the  last  year.  A  handful 
of  Soviet  rabbinic  students  are  being 
permitted  to  study  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  there  has  been  far 
less  harassment  of  Jewish  religious 
and  educational  activities.  We  must 
appreciate  these  developments. 

But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves. 
The  Coalition  estimates  that  800,000 
Soviet  Jews  would  consider  emigrating 
if  current  restrictions  on  emigration 
were  lifted.  Even  at  the  current  "high" 
rate  of  emigration  it  would  take  62 
years  before  all  of  these  people  could 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine firsthand  some  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Last 
Augiist,  I  led  a  delegation  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  We  were  guests  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet— the  first  congression- 
al delegation  ever  to  be  afforded  this 
honor. 

We  were  sent  there  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  to  assess  the  new  direction  the 
Soviet  leadership  appears  to  be  taking 
in  restructuring  the  Soviet  economy. 
We  also  examined  a  variety  of  interna- 
tional Issues  and  took  a  close  look  at 
the  problems  associated  with  our  new 
Embassy.  We  probed  glasnost  and  per- 
estroika  from  a  variety  of  vantage 
points  and  were  Impressed  by  the  new 
openness,  particularly  in  our  long  dia- 
logs on  many  issues. 

During  our  9  days  there  we  met  with 
refuseniks  and  other  dissidents,  a 
usual  thing  for  such  a  delegation.  But 


we  did  something  very  unusual.  Al- 
though the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  usually  arranges  such  visits  at 
the  end  of  congressional  trips,  we  de- 
cided to  meet  with  refuseniks  early  on 
in  oxirs.  We  could  thus  speak  with 
more  knowledge  when  we  met  with 
Soviet  officials. 

We  established  this  strategy— and 
Indeed  much  of  the  planning  for  our 
trip— after  close  consultation  with 
Zeesy  Schnur  and  the  leadership  of 
the  coalition  to  Free  Soviet  Jews.  It 
was  Zeesy— and  Rabbi  Eliyahu  Essas 
and  Natan  Shcharansky  in  Israel— 
who  suggested  people  to  contact  and 
cases  to  stress  in  our  meeting  with 
Soviet  authorities. 

When  our  delegation  arrived  in 
Moscow,  my  wife  Elizabeth  coordinat- 
ed our  efforts.  Liz  held  four  meetings 
with  refuseniks  in  just  48  hectic  hours. 
She  also  arranged  a  meeting  between 
the  three  Senators  on  our  trip  and  16 
long-term  refuseniks  at  the  home  of 
Prof.  Aleksandr  Lemer. 

I  can  report  today  that  15  of  these 
16  refuseniks  are  now  living  In  free- 
dom in  Israel.  So  are  37  of  the  40  indi- 
viduals on  the  list  of  cases  Zeesy  sug- 
gested we  stress  with  the  authorities. 
These  refuseniks  had  spent  an  average 
of  13Mj  years  waiting  for  an  exit  visa. 
Almost  all  were  released  within  weeks 
of  three  U.S.  Senators  raising  their 
names  repeatedly. 

This  may  give  you  an  Idea  about 
what  glasnost  Is  about.  Glasnost  does 
not  mean  that  the  ideas  of  Jeffersoni- 
an  democracy  are  replacing  Marxist 
dogma  in  Moscow.  It  means  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  making  a  major  effort 
to  normalize  relations  with  the  United 

Glasnost  means  that  the  new  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  decided  to 
deal  with  their  nation's  most  pressing 
problem:  How  does  a  nation  which  has 
produced  21st-century  weapons  bring 
the  rest  of  Its  economy  Into  the  20th 
century?  How  can  the  Soviet  economy 
compete— not  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  with  those  of  Japan,  South 
Korea,  and  Taiwan?  To  do  so  requires 
Increased  trade  and  massive  infusions 
of  credit  from  the  West,  particularly 
from  the  United  States. 

At  an  unprecedented  public  press 
conference  at  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  was  asked  about  the 
possibility  of  such  close  economic  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations.  I  an- 
swered that  before  such  a  thing  could 
happen,  there  would  have  to  be  agree- 
ment by  the  community  Involved 
"that  those  who  wish  to  leave  have 
left  or  have  serious  prospects  of  leav- 
ing. Anything  less  would  not  warrant 
any  change  In  our  policy." 

Under  the  czars,  as  my  Soviet  hosts 
well  knew,  anyone  who  wished  to  leave 
could  leave.  And  it  does  not  speak  dis- 
dainfully of  a  nation  that  some  of  Its 
citizens  wish  to  leave.  A  recent  poll 


taken  in  Switzerland  suggests  that  a 
quarter  of  the  population  there  would 
like  to  live  elsewhere,  and  you  can't 
say  that  conditions  In  Switzerland  are 
such  to  make  life  there  Intolerable. 
But  it  is  imseemly  for  a  great  nation 
to  lock  up  its  people  as  if  it  were  a 
prison.  This  is  what  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment does,  and  this  is  what  we  are 
asking  them  to  stop  doing. 

I  told  my  hosts  time  after  time  that 
congressional  concern  for  Soviet  Jews 
was  not  just  a  political  gimmick  or  an 
excuse  to  harm  relations  between  our 
nations.  It  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
ours  is  a  nation  of  Immigrants.  When  I 
wrote  "Beyond  the  Melting  Pot"  with 
Nathan  Glazer  25  years  ago,  the  larg- 
est immigrant  group  in  New  York  City 
were  those  who  had  come  from  Russia. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  I  asked  my  Soviet 
hosts,  that  those  of  Russian  heritage 
desire  freedom  for  their  kin  who  are 
no  longer  their  countrymen? 

I  made  the  same  point  a  few  months 
later  on  "Capital  to  Capital,"  a  televi- 
sion show  broadcast  simultaneously  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  seen  by  over  130  million  So- 
viets. Vadim  Zagladin.  one  of  Gorba- 
chev's leading  foreign  policy  advisers, 
said  on  the  program: 

In  the  film  clip  which  you  showed,  there 
was  an  Interesting  phrase.  "The  United 
States  is  a  nation  of  Immigrants."  The 
Americans  are  a  nation  of  immigrants,  and 
this  is  really  so.  And  this  explains  a  great 
deal  your  attitude  toward  the  problem  of 
emigration  as  a  whole.  Our  nation  is  not  a 
nation  of  immigrants. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  understand- 
ing, to  be  sure. 

And  other  Soviets  seem  to  have  been 
listening.  Two  months  after  "Capital 
to  Capital,"  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev told  NBC's  Tom  Brokaw, 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the  American 
side  to  some  extent,  since  that  is  a  nation 
that  was  formed  •  •  *  largely  as  a  result  of 
Immigration  i>olicies. 

The  Soviets  appear  no  longer  to  see 
our  interest  In  free  emigration  as  an 
American  weapon,  but  rather  as  a  le- 
gitimate outgrowth  of  our  national 
Identity.  Quite  a  change. 

The  Soviets  want— and  need— our 
economic  cooperation.  They  must  un- 
derstand that  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  wUl  nei- 
ther forget  nor  ignore  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  American  Interest 
in  a  free  and  humane  world  is  not  the 
creation  of  any  official  or  individual  In 
Washington;  it  springs  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people  and  is  a 
consequence  of  our  unique  national 
heritage. 

The  late  Scoop  Jackson,  who  was  my 
closest  friend  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  often 
stressed  that  the  Jackson-Vanick 
amendment  would  only  be  a  true  suc- 
cess when  its  main  provisions  would  no 
longer  apply— when  the  President 
would  be  able  to  certify  that  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  was  at  a 


sufficient  level  to  satisfy  the  amend- 
ment's waiver  requirements. 

When  the  Senators  in  our  group 
made  this  point  to  Soviet  officials  in 
our  private  meetings,  the  Soviets  as- 
sured us  that  this  will  yet  happen. 
Glasnost,  they  said,  will  develop  to  the 
IToint  where  restrictions  on  emigration 
will  be  lifted,  and  anyone  who  applies 
for  an  exist  visa  will  be  granted  one. 
But,  they  suggested,  we  should  reward 
them  for  the  steps  they  have  already 
taken  and  thus  strengthen  the  hand  of 
those  within  the  Politburo  who  sup- 
port glasnost. 

In  classic  Marxist  fashion  they 
turned  the  Jackson  simendment's  logic 
"on  its  head."  The  amendment  prom- 
ises eventual  trade  concessions  for  cur- 
rent free  emigration.  The  Soviets  hint 
at  eventual  free  emigration  in  ex- 
change for  current  trade  concessions. 

We  are  not  yet  near  conditions  of 
free  emigration.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  deny  visas  on  the  grounds 
that  applicants  possess  "sensitive  in- 
formation," even  when  that  informa- 
tion has  long  since  become  technologi- 
cally obsolete.  Thus  Vladimir  Rlze  of 
Vilna— one  of  the  three  cases  we  raised 
who  is  still  in  the  Soviet  Union— is 
being  refused  because  of  published 
work  he  did  in  microbiology  23  years 
ago.  Rabbi  Essas  was  told  for  a  decade 
that  his  wife's  prior  experience  as  an 
engineer  had  exposed  her  to  "state  se- 
crets" that  made  their  emigration  a 
threat  to  Soviet  national  interests. 
And  the  Soviets  seem  to  promote  the 
theory  of  "genetic  transfer  of  secre- 
cy," denying  one  applicant  because  his 
grandmother  supposedly  had  access  to 
"sensitive  information." 

It  is  that  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who  are  so  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  profits  from  Increased 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
are  trying  to  use  the  Soviet  withdraw- 
al from  Afghanistan  and  the  INF 
Treaty  as  a  pretext  for  circumventing 
the  Jackson  amendment. 

Yes,  we  should  be  pleased  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  finaUy  planning  on 
leaving  Afghanistan.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  reward  them  for  slaughter- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians 
and  making  millions  refugees. 

Yes,  we  should  applaud  any  step  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  nuclear  war.  But 
we  must  not  consider  rewarding  such 
steps  by  betraying  our  commitment  to 
human  rights. 

We  must  make  It  clear  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  Soviet  Jewry— and  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  Scoop  Jackson, 
who  taught  us  in  Congress  how  to 
help  their  cause. 

In  closing,  we  should  remember  that 
our  generation  Is  not  the  first  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  Russian  Jews.  Over  75 
years  ago,  a  rally  was  held  at  Carnegie 
Hall  to  protest  Russian  discrimination 
against  Its  Jewish  citizens.  The  key- 
note  speaker   was   Woodrow   Wilson, 


then   Governor  of  New  Jersey   and 
later  President  of  the  United  States. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  words  that  night 
of  December  6,  1911,  are  our  words  to 
the  Soviet  regime  today:  "This  is  not 
Jewry's  cause  alone,"  he  declared.  "It 
is  America's.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  who 
love  justice."* 


CHARLES  PmCKNEY  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation and  the  Natlonsd  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association  today  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  National 
Heritage  Coalition.  The  objective  of 
this  group  is  to  bring  attention  to  and 
help  preserve  America's  natural  and 
cultural  heritage.  Among  the  support- 
ing groups  of  the  coalition  are  the 
Conservation  Foimdation,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  the  Coalition  for  Scenic 
Beauty,  Preservation  Action,  and  the 
Council  on  America's  Military  Past. 

In  today's  armouncement,  Mr.  J. 
Jaclcson  Walter,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
listed  Snee  Farm  in  Charleston,  SC.  as 
a  priority  on  its  list  of  endangered  his- 
torical landmarks  needing  protection. 
Snee  Farm  was  the  home  of  Col. 
Charles  Pinckney,  one  of  our  country's 
greatest  Pounding  Fathers.  Charles 
Pinckney  wrote  the  F*inckney  draft  of 
the  Constitution  and  some  historians 
have  even  credited  him  as  being  the 
primary  author  of  the  Constitution 
that  was  eventually  adopted.  Plans  are 
currently  underway  to  develop  the  his- 
toric Snee  Farm  property  into  a  hous- 
ing subdivision.  A  fund  raising  cam- 
paign has  been  started  by  local  citi- 
zens who  plan  to  purchase  the  proper- 
ty; and  I  was  pleased,  along  with  my 
distinguished  junior  Senate  colleague, 
Mr.  Rollings,  from  South  Carolina,  to 
Introduce  legislation,  S.  2058,  which 
would  allow  the  National  Park  Service 
to  operate  Snee  Farm  as  part  of  the 
National  Park  System. 

I  commend  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  and  the  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association 
for  recognizing  Snee  Farm  as  a  nation- 
al historical  treasure.  I  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  S.  2058  their  prompt 
and  careful  consideration.* 


INFORMED  CONSENT:  VIRGINIA 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
hundreds  of  women  have  shared  the 
stories  of  how  abortion  negatively  Im- 
pacted their  lives.  These  testimonies 
are  far  more  compelling  than  any  ar- 
giunents  I  could  make  In  favor  of  in- 
formed consent.  Mrs.  Donna  Eadle  and 
Ms.  J.  Nasca  of  Virginia  submitted  to 
abortions  because  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  nature  of  this  major 
surgical  procedure.  They  both  favor 
requirements  to  ensure  that  women 
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follow: 

February  10.  1987. 
SeAator:  I  had  an  abortion  in  1977. 1 
y^jrs  old,  2  months  pregnant,  and 
I  had  gone  to  Planned  Parent- 
directed  me  to  a  physician  who 
abortions.  I  don't  recall  anyone 
coun^led  me  or  gave  me  any  informa- 
tl  e  pros  or  cons  of  abortion.  Per- 
nany  women.  I  just  assumed  be- 
abotion  was  legal  it  was  medically 
scieijtlfically"  proven  that  I  was  not 
baby.  It  surely  was  just  a  few 
10  form  of  a  human  being  could 
tjave  developed  within  that  time, 
me  any  information  that  indi- 
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ence.  God  bless  you  in  your  efforts  to  save 
the  unborn. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Nasca, 
Falls  Church,  VA.% 


1/  a   Christian   and   have   been 

the  grace  of  the  Lord,  with  2 

ihildren.  But  I  can't  help  wonder 

about  the  little  baby  whose  life  I 

I'm   sure   many   women   will 

,  same  realization  I  did,  particu- 

they  have  subsequent  children 


3  ou  for  the  work  you  are  doing  to 
iinbom  and  my  family  will  keep 
prayers. 

Mrs.  Donna  Eadie. 

Chesterfield,  VA. 


March  1987. 

SbfATOR  Humphrey:  When   I   was 

md  fresh  out  of  high  school,"  I 

arclond  and  became  pregnant.  After 

it  with  my  boyfriend,  he  agreed 

get  an  abortion.  He  located  a 

heart  of  Chicago  and  rounded 

nfcney  ($150).  It  may  sound  naive, 

1  new  nothing   about  abortion   or 

in  effect  happening  inside  of  me. 

kilew  was  that  something  inside  of 

g  owing  and  eventually  it  would  de- 

a  baby.  Until  then,  it  was  a  fetus 

;  only  a  bit  of  tissue  that  could 

_  be  removed. 

day  of  my  appointment  we  drove 

ce  and  after  about  half  an  hour,  I 

:he  courage  to  go  in.  A  woman  met 

I  entered.  She  took  my  money 

a  seat,  and  asked  me  to  fill  out 

._  which  I  suppose  stated  that 

not  to  be  held  liable  if  anything 

They  asked  me  to  remove  my 

lay  on  a  table. 

ddctor  came  In  and  within  minutes 

wlthput  my  having  an  inkling  of  what 

do,  he  killed  my  first  child  (I  was 

I.  They  told  me  to  lay  on  the  table 

while  and  they  gave  me  a  candy  bar. 

of  1  Bred  me  birth  control  pills  lest  I 

mys  !lf  In  the  same  predicament  again. 

vork  In  a  crisis  pregnancy  center. 

to  inform  girls  at)out  abortion  so 

never  have  to  share  my  experl- 
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PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO 

HONOR  MOHANDAS  GANDHI 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1766,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  good  friend  Senator 
Paul  Sarbanes.  which  would  authorize 
the  Indian  American  Forum  for  Politi- 
cal Education  to  establish  a  memorial 
in  honor  of  Mohandas  Gandhi.  This 
bill  will  not  involve  any  costs  to  the 
taxpayer.  It  offers  us  the  prospect 
that  soon  our  Nation's  capital  will  be 
graced  by  a  monument  dedicated  to 
the  memory  and  inspiration  of  the 
preeminent  man  of  peace  of  the  20th 
century. 

Mohandas  "Mahatma"  Gandhi  stood 
for  the  proposition  that  the  individual, 
by  sheer  will  and  the  justice  of  his  or 
her  cause,  can  change  the  world. 
Gandhi  spent  a  good  part  of  his  young 
adulthood  in  South  Africa,  where  he 
witnessed  and  fought  first-hand  the 
corrosive  and  abhorrent  policies  of 
racism  and  discrimination.  In  India,  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  movement 
which  relied  on  nonviolent  protest  and 
civil  disobedience  to  rid  the  country  of 
colonial  rule  and  gain  India  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Central  to  Gandhi's  philosophy  was 
the  nonuse  of  violence  to  achieve  po- 
litical and  social  progress.  This  philos- 
ophy had  its  roots  both  in  India  and  in 
the  West,  notably  in  the  writings  of 
Heru-y  David  Thoreau  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Gandhi  in  turn  pro- 
vided inspiration  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  U.S.  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Indian-Ameri- 
can community  for  undertaking  re- 
sponsibility for  building  this  memori- 
al. I  am  certain  that  this  memorial  will 
provide  this  generation,  and  future 
generations  of  Americans,  with  inspi- 
ration to  build  a  better,  more  peaceful 
world.  "Mahatma"  means  "great  soul" 
in  English.  Gandhi  clearly  earned  this 
title  of  reverence  and  affection,  and 
people  everywhere  are  grateful  for  his 
lifetime  work  on  behalf  of  peace. 

Gandhi  truly  was  a  great  soul,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
1766.« 


vided  further  that  each  of  the  remain- 
ing four  divisions  follow  back-to-back 
immediately  thereon  and  that  the  roll- 
call  votes  on  or  in  relation  to  the  divi- 
sions be  limited  to  10  minutes  each  on 
each  of  the  four  backup  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  would  allow  a  ta- 
bling motion  on  any  or  all  of  the  divi- 
sions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  time  would  the 
majority  leader  want  to  convene? 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  1  hour 
of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form  on  the 
pending  Symms  amendment,  the  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  first  division 
occur  at  11:30  a.m.;  that  that  be  a  15- 
minute  rollcall  vote,  with  the  call  for 
the  regular  order  to  be  automatic  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  15  minutes;  pro- 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY.  MAY  20, 
1988 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  INF  TREATY  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  INF  Treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
clear  that  the  debate  on  the  pending 
Symms'  amendment  will  begin  at  the 
hour  of  10:30  and  last  for  1  hour, 
equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  would  mean,  then, 
that  the  half  hour  between  10  and 
10:30  would  be  open  for  debate  on  the 
INF  Treaty.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  both  managers 
and  also  all  Senators  and  I  especially 
thank  the  Republican  leader. 


NATIONAL  APPLIANCE  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1988 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  the  Republican 
leader  has  no  objection,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  671. 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2167)  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  provide  for 
Federal  energy  conservation  standards  for 
fluorescent  lamp  ballasts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

S.  2167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Na- 
tional Appliance  Energy  Conservation 
Amendments  of  1988". 

SEC.   2.   AIMENDMENTS   FOR   FLUORESCEMT   LAMP 
BALLASTS. 

(a)  Definition.— (1)  Section  321(a)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6291(a))  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end; 

"(29)(A)  The  term  "fluorescent  lamp  bal- 
last' means  a  device  which  is  used  to  start 
and  operate  fluorescent  lamps  by  providing 
a  starting  voltage  and  current  and  limiting 
the  current  during  normal  operation. 

"(B)  The  term  ANSI  standard'  means  a 
standard  developed  by  a  committee  accredit- 
ed by  the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute. 

"(C)  The  term  'ballast  efficacy  factor' 
means  the  relative  light  output  divided  by 
the  power  Input  of  a  fluorescent  lamp  bal- 
last, as  measured  under  test  conditions  spec- 
ified in  ANSI  standard  C82.2-1984,  or  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)(1)  The  term  'P40T12  lamp'  means  a 
nominal  40  watt  tubular  fluorescent  lamp 
which  is  48  Inches  In  length  and  one-and-a- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  conforms  to 
ANSI  standard  C78.1-1978(R1984). 

"(ID  The  term  'P96T12  lamp'  means  a 
nominal  75  watt  tubular  fluorescent  lamp 
which  is  96  Inches  In  length  and  one-and-a- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  conforms  to 
ANSI  standard  C78.3-1978(R1984). 

"(ill)  The  term  'P96T12HO  lamp'  means  a 
nominal  110  watt  tubular  fluorescent  lamp 
which  Is  96  Inches  In  length  and  one-and-a- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  conforms  to 
ANSI  standard  C78.1-1978(R1984). 

"(E)  The  term  'input  current'  means  the 
root-mean-square  (RMS)  current  In  amperes 
delivered  to  a  fluorescent  lamp  ballast[,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  test  pro- 
cedures specified  in  ANSI  standard  C82.2- 
19841. 

"(F)  The  term  'lumlnalre'  means  a  com- 
plete lighting  unit  consisting  of  a  fluores- 
cent lamp  or  lamps,  together  with  parts  de- 
signed to  distribute  the  light,  to  position 
and  protect  such  lamps,  and  to  connect  such 
lamps  to  the  power  supply  through  the  bal- 
last. 

"(G)  The  term  ['nominal]  "ballast  input 
voltage'  means  the  rated  input  voltage  of  a 
fluorescent  lamp  ballast. 

"(H)  The  term  'nominal  lamp  watts' 
means  the  wattage  at  which  a  fluorescent 
lamp  is  designed  to  operate. 

"(I)  The  term  'power  factor'  means  the 
power  input  divided  by  the  product  of  bal- 


last Input  voltage  and  input  current  of  a  flu- 
orescent lamp  ballast,  as  measured  under 
test  conditions  specified  in  ANSI  standard 
C8 2. 2- 1984,  or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(J)  The  term  'power  input'  means  the 
power  consumption  in  watts  of  a  ballast  and 
fluorescent  lamp  or  lamps,  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  test  procedures  speci- 
fied in  ANSI  standard  C82.2-1984,  or  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(K)  The  term  'relative  light  output' 
means  the  light  output  delivered  through 
the  use  of  a  ballast  divided  by  the  light 
output  delivered  through  the  use  of  a  refer- 
ence ballast,  expressed  as  a  percent,  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  the  test  proce- 
dures specified  In  ANSI  standard  C82.2- 
1984,  or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(L)  The  term  'residential  building'  means 
a  structure  or  portion  of  a  structure  which 
provides  facilities  or  shelter  for  human  resi- 
dency, except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  multlfamlly  residential  structure 
of  more  than  three  stories  above  grade.". 

f2)  Section  321(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6291(a)(1) J  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 
",  except  that  such  term  includes  fluorescent 
lamp  bailasts  distributed  in  commerce  for 
personal  or  commercial  u.se  or  consump- 

tiOTL  '. 

[(2)]  (3)  Section  32I(a)(6)(B>  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6291(a)(6)(B))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(13)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(14)". 

(b)  Coverage.— Section  322(a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6292(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as 
paragraph  (14);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
following: 

"(13)  Fluorescent  lamp  ballasts.". 

(c)  Test  Procedures.— Section  323(b)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(5)  With  respect  to  fluorescent  lamp  bal- 
lasts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1990,  and  to  which  standards  are  applicable 
under  section  325,  the  Secretary  shall  [,  no 
later  than  July  1,  1989,]  prescribe  test  pro- 
cedures that  are  In  accord  with  ANSI  stand- 
ard C82.2-1984  or  other  test  procedures  de- 
termined appropriate  by  the  Secretary. ". 

(d)  Labeling.— Section  324  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6294)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(2)  The"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(2)(A)  The";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  la- 
beling rules  under  this  section  applicable  to 
the  covered  product  specified  in  paragraph 
(13)  of  section  322(a)  and  to  which  stand- 
ards are  applicable  under  section  325.  Such 
rules  shall  provide  that  the  labeling  of  any 
fluorescent  lamp  ballast  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1,  1990,  will  indicate  con- 
spicuously. In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  by  July  1, 
1989,  a  capital  letter  'E'  printed  within  a 
circle  on  the  ballast  and  on  the  packaging  of 
the  ballast  or  of  the  lumlnalre  Into  which 
the  ballast  has  been  Incorporated.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(13)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(14)"  In  subsection  (a)(3)  and 
in  paragraphs  (I)(B).  (3),  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (b);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following; 

"(7)  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (5),  and  (6)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  cov- 
ered product  specified  In  paragraph  (13)  of 
section  322.". 


(e)  Standards.— (1)  Subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 325  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6295(g))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting;  Fluorescent  Lamp  Bal- 
lasts; after  "Dryers"  In  the  heading;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (6), 

each  fluorescent  lamp  badlast— 

"(A)(i)  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1, 1990; 

"(ID  sold  by  the  manufacturer  on  or  after 
April  1,  1990;  or 

"(111)  Incorporated  into  a  lumlnalre  by  a 
lumlnalre  manufacturer  on  or  after  April  1, 
1991;  and 

"(B)  designed— 

"(D  to  operate  at  nominal  input  voltages 
of  120  or  277  volts; 

"(ID  to  operate  with  an  Input  current  fre- 
quency of  60  Hertz;  and 

"(lit)    for    use    In    connection    with    an 
P40T12,  P96T12,  or  P96T12HO  lamps: 
shall  have  a  power  factor  of  0.90  or  greater 
and  shall  have  a  ballast  efficacy  factor  not 
less  than  the  following: 
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"(6)  The  standards  described  In  paragraph 
(5)  do  not  apply  to  (A)  a  ballast  which  is  de- 
signed for  dimming  or  for  use  in  ambient 
temperatures  of  0"  F  or  less,  or  (B)  a  ballast 
which  has  a  power  factor  of  less  than  0.90 
and  is  designed  for  use  only  in  residential 
building  applications. 

"(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1992.  to  deter- 
mine If  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (5)  should  be  amended,  including 
whether  such  standards  should  be  amended 
so  that  they  would  be  applicable  to  ballasts 
described  in  paragraph  (6)  and  other  fluo- 
rescent lamp  ballasts.  Such  rule  shall  con- 
tain such  amendment,  if  any,  and  provide 
that  the  amendment  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 1995. 

"(B)  After  January  1,  1992,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  a  pre- 
vious final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine in  such  rule  whether  to  amend  the 
standards  in  effect  for  fluorescent  lamp  bal- 
lasts, including  whether  such  standards 
should  be  amended  so  that  they  would  be 
applicable  to  additional  fluorescent  lamp 
ballasts. 

"(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
years  after— 

"(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(ID  If  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard.". 
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ON  Other  Law.— (1)  Section 

such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6297(b)(1)) 

by  inserting  before  the  semi- 

.  end  the  following:  ".  or  in  the 

portion  of  any  regulation  which 

requirements    for    fluorescent 

_:s,   was   prescribed   or  enacted 

date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 

Abpliance     Energy     Conservation 

of  1988". 

327(b)(4)    of    such    Act    (42 

))  Is  amended  by  inserting 

semicolon  at  the  end  the  follow- 
a  regulation  (or  portion  thereof) 
fluorescent  lamp  ballasts  other 
to  which  paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
ts applicable". 

n  327(c)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
is  amended  by  inserting  before 
n  at  the  end  the  following:  ", 
..  a  State  regulation  (or  portion 
•egulating   fluorescent   lamp  bal- 
than  those  to  which  paragraph 
325(g)  is  applicable  shall  be  ef- 
„^   until  the  effective  date  of  a 
hat  is  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
igraph  (7)  of  such  section  and  is 
.„.-  to  such  ballasts". 
M3TZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
pi  sased  to  support  Senate  pas- 
B.  2167.  This  legislation  will 
our  Nation's  energy  policy, 
._  consumers  billion  of  dol- 
it  will  reduce  the  regulatory 
I  »n  an  important  sector  of  our 
_._.„    industry.    Last    year, 
passed  legislation,  enacted  as 
100-12,  which  established 
$ficiency  standards  for  several 
consumer  products;  such  as 
,  water  heaters,  and  air  condi- 
It  was  estimated  that  the  leg- 
would  result  in  a  2-percent  re- 
in the  Nation's  demand  for 
S.  2167  will  expand  these 
by  establishing  energy  effi- 
dtandards  for  flourescent  lamp 
and  thereby  reduce  the  Na- 
dimand  for  electricity  by  an  ad- 
1  percent. 

jercent   may   not   sound   like 
)ut  in  fact,  it  translates  into 
savings,    through    reduced 
bills,  totaling  nearly  $11  bli- 
the year  2000.  It  means  that 
of  an  estimated  10 
1  towerplants  would  be  deferred 
consumers  would  again  save 
rate  increases  to  pay  for 
Finally,  these  savings  will 
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strengthen  the  American  economy  by 
allowing  these  savings  to  be  available 
for  investment  in  economic  expansion, 
instead  of  being  spent  on  our  Nation's 
overhead.  Every  business  or  factory 
which  uses  fluorescent  lighting  can 
expect  to  have  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  their  lighting. 

A  second  benefit  of  using  energy 
more  efficiently  is  that  you  gain  the 
benefits  of  a  greater  supply  of  energy 
at  a  lower  cost  than  actually  develop- 
ing an  equivalent  new  energy  supply. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  cost 
of  an  efficient  ballast  is  roughly  $3.50. 
but  the  total  lifetime  savings  of  such  a 
ballast  is  $16.50  to  $36.50.  Thus,  the 
cost  of  saving  energy  is  approximately 
1.5  cents  per  kWh.  This  is  less  than 
the  operating  costs  of  many  power- 
plants,  and  it  is  only  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  cost  of  building  a  new  plant. 
Moreover,  this  energy  is  made  avail- 
able without  increasing  acid  rain,  nu- 
clear waste,  or  utility  rates. 

Finally,  a  major  benefit  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  reason  it  has  strong  in- 
dtistry  support,  is  that  it  provides  reg- 
ulatory relief  to  industry.  There  are 
five  States  which  have  energy  efficien- 
cy standards  for  fluorescent  lamp  bal- 
lasts. Other  States,  and  even  cities,  are 
considering  the  establishment  of  such 
standards.  This  growing  and  ever- 
changing  patchwork  of  State  and  local 
standards  is  a  manufacturer's  night- 
mare. How  can  a  manufacturer  keep 
track  of  the  various  standards  and 
adjust  its  production,  marketing  and 
supply  operations  accordingly,  except 
with  extraordinary  effort  and  cost?  S. 
2167  solves  this  problem  simply,  and  at 
little  cost.  It  preempts  State  authority 
to  establish  standards  and.  in  turn,  es- 
tablishes a  single  Federal  standard. 
The  States  have  agreed  to  this  ap- 
proach, and  so.  they  too  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  voiced  its  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure. In  fact,  in  1986.  when  Congress 
first  passed  the  legislation  establishing 
appliance  standards,  the  administra- 
tion vetoed  it.  The  rational  was  that 
these  regulations  would  be  burden- 
some on  industry.  However,  their  posi- 
tion (iid  not  recognize  that  industry 
fully  supports  these  energy  efficiency 
standards.  That  bill,  as  weU  as  S.  2167, 
would  cause  a  net  reduction  in  regula- 
tion of  industry  by  preempting  State 
and  local  regulatory  authority.  This  is 
not  burdensome  regulation.  It  is  smart 
regulation. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
recognize  the  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  broad  support  it  has  from 
industry.  Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation testified  before  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Regulation  and  Conser- 
vation and  strongly  endorsed  this  leg- 
islation, saying,  "the  industry  views 
the  Federal  legislation  as  a  'regulatory 
refUef  act'  •  *  *."  Although  the  ad- 


ministration sent  a  statement  to  the 
hearing  reiterating  its  opposition  to 
Federal  efficiency  standards.  I  remain 
hopeful  that  they  will  not  oppose  en- 
actment. Support  for  this  leglsaltion  is 
nearly  overwhelming.  It  was  reported 
last  week  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  by  a 
imanimous  vote.  It  is  supported  by  the 
States.  It  is  supported  by  utilities.  It  is 
supported  by  utility  commissions,  by 
consumer  groups  and  by  environmen- 
tal groups.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tant, certainly  for  the  administration, 
it  is  supported  by  the  industry  to 
which  it  would  provide  regulatory 
relief. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2167  would  save 
consvuners  and  utilities  billions  of  dol- 
lars, it  will  provide  regulatory  relief  to 
industry,  and  it  will  strengthen  our 
Nation's  economy  and  its  energy 
policy.  The  arguments  for  its  enact- 
ment are  compelling. 

I  thank  the  support  of  my  25  col- 
leagues who  have  cosponsored  this  leg- 
islation and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  from  the 
Energy  and  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  National  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Conservation  Amend- 
ments of  1988.  I  was  privileged  to 
chair  the  committee's  hearings  on  this 
legislation  which  amends  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  set 
Federal  energy  efficiency  standards 
for  fluorescent  lamp  ballasts.  Al- 
though this  appears,  at  first  glance,  to 
be  a  minor  initiative,  there  is  tremen- 
dous promise  for  achieving  substaaitial 
energy  savings  if  we  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Ballasts  are  the  component  of  a  fluo- 
rescent light  fixture  that  transform 
source  electricity  into  the  characteris- 
tics needed  to  operate  fluorescent 
lighting.  Today's  ballasts  dissipate  20 
percent  of  the  electricity  entering  the 
fixture  as  waste  heat.  However,  indus- 
try has  developed  ballasts  that  are  10 
to  15  percent  more  efficient  and  last 
twice  as  long  as  their  predecessors. 
The  legislation  before  us  establishes  a 
national  standard  for  ballasts  that  is 
as  tough  as  any  existing  State  stand- 
ard and  has  strong  support  from  the 
lighting  industry. 

Fluorescent  lights  account  for  10 
percent  of  the  United  States'  electrici- 
ty demand  and  40  percent  of  the 
demand  in  commercial  buildings.  With 
this  nationwide  standard  for  ballasts, 
it  is  estimated  that  energy  use  in  the 
commercial  sector  would  be  reduced 
by  4  percent,  resulting  in  savings  of 
$10.7  billion  by  the  year  2000.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  would  reduce  peak 
power  demand  by  approximately  7,000 
megawatts  by  the  year  2000— the 
equivalent  of  seven  large  generating 
f  &cilit(i6S 

This  bill,  and  the  appliance  stand- 
ards bill  passed  last  year,  represent 


the  kind  of  initiatives  this  Nation 
ought  to  be  pursuing  to  reduce  its 
energy  bill.  There  are  a  number  of 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  this  strat- 
egy. 

The  past  year's  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  a  striking  reminder  that  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  are  as  narrow  today 
as  they  were  15  years  ago.  Increasing 
imports  of  oil  from  this  region  of  the 
world  threatens  our  energy  security, 
and  we  should  be  working  hard  to 
reduce  the  United  States'  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

There  are  other,  equally  important 
reasons  to  strengthen  this  Nation's 
energy  independence  through  energy 
conservation.  First,  we  can  enhance 
our  industries'  competitiveness  in 
international  markets  by  cutting  the 
energy  costs  of  producing  everything 
from  computers  to  petrochemicals. 
Second,  reducing  energy  constunption 
and  increasing  energy  efficiency  will 
help  improve  the  Nation's  balance  of 
trade,  since  25  percent  of  our  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  oil  imports. 

And  third,  preeminent  atmospheric 
scientists  from  the  United  States  and 
many  other  countries  are  sounding  an 
alarm  about  a  new,  and  potentially 
profound,  threat  to  the  earth's  envi- 
ronment—global warming.  We  now 
know  that  worldwide  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  combustion  of 
fossil  fuels  are  causing  an  increase  in 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  these  scientists  are  very  con- 
cerned that  this  global  warming  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rapid  pace  and  will  cause 
changes  in  the  Earth's  climate  that  far 
exceed  not  only  human  experience  but 
also  the  ability  of  plants  and  animals 
to  adapt  to  a  changing  environment.  It 
is  clear  from  these  scientific  findings 
that  energy  efficiency  is  an  essential 
component  of  our  efforts  to  protect 
the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  provide  a 
compelling  argument  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong,  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy.  And  such  a  policy 
must  renew  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  energy  efficiency.  The  fluorescent 
lighting  ballast  standards  established 
by  the  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  is  a  positive  step  toward  an 
energy  policy  for  our  future.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  future  to  develop  a  strong  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  support  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  bill  (S.  2167)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  NATION- 
AL FOREST  SYSTEM  LANDS  IN 
THE  STATES  OF  VIRGINIA  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA  AS  WILDER- 
NESS AREAS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2878. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2878. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  2878)  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  In  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  as  wilderness 
areas. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2878,  the 
Virginia  Wilderness  Act  of  1987  which 
parallels  similar  legislation,  S.  1460, 
that  I  have  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  to  estab- 
lish and  expand  Virginia  wilderness 
lands  began  with  legislation  Senator 
Trible  and  I  introduced  in  1984. 

That  year  Congress  passed  Virginia's 
first  wilderness  bill  which  designated 
11  areas  comprising  nearly  56.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Jefferson  and 
George  Washington  National  Forests 
as  wilderness. 

H.R.  2878.  championed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Congressman  Jim 
Olin.  covers  approximately  27,600 
acres. 

It  is  a  continuation  of  our  efforts  to 
designate  pristine  and  undisturbed  na- 
tional forest  lan<is  for  wilderness  pres- 
ervation. 

Specifically,  the  bill  recommends 
four  new  areas  previously  under  study 
for  the  full  protections  that  a  wilder- 
ness designation  provides,  and  ad<is 
two  areas  within  the  Jefferson  Nation- 
al Forest  to  existing  wilderness  areas. 

These  two  additions  are  recommend- 
ed by  the  Forest  Service's  RARE  II 
process. 

Specifically,  the  individual  areas 
consist  of  5.700  acres  for  Barbours 
Creek  in  the  Jefferson  and  George 
Washington  National  Forests  in  Craig 


and  Alleghany  Counties;  3,665  acres 
for  Shawvers  Run  in  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Craig  County;  9,300 
acres  for  Rough  Mountain  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest  in 
Alleghany  and  Bath  counties;  6,450 
acres  for  Rich  Hole  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest  in  Rock- 
bridge and  Alleghany  counties;  2,500 
acres  added  to  the  Mountain  Lake  Wil- 
derness area  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest  in  West  Virginia;  and  72  acres 
added  to  the  Lewis  Fork  Wilderness  in 
the  Jefferson  National  Forest  in 
Washington  County. 

The  Virginia  Wilderness  Act  of  1987 
enhances  our  recognition  of  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  our  citizens' 
desire  to  preserve  Virginia's  natural 
beauty  and  the  need  for  the  region  to 
promote  economic  growth. 

These  lands  offer  outstanding  recre- 
ational opportunities  and  will  remain 
op>en  for  hiking,  camping,  hxmting, 
and  fishing. 

All  of  these  lands  are  federally 
owned  as  part  of  the  National  Forest 
System,  so  no  private  property  will  be 
condemned,  and  no  costs  will  be  in- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  just  4  years  ago  only 
a  meager  8.700  acres  of  national  for- 
ests lands  in  Virginia  were  protected 
by  the  wilderness  system. 

Today,  following  approval  of  this 
bill,  our  collective  efforts  will  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  a  total  of  89.800 
acres  of  Virginia  national  forest  lands 
in  the  Federal  wilderness  system. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
many  active  Virginians,  including 
members  of  local  boards  of  supervi- 
sors, the  Virginia  Wilderness  Commit- 
tee and  many  individual  citizens,  who 
have  provided  me  with  valuable  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice. 

My  support  for  continuing  this  proc- 
ess simply  represents  my  lasting  re- 
solve to  ensure  a  wilderness  experience 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions of  Virginians. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  say  today  to 
those  Virginians  committed  to  expand- 
ing wilderness  protections  to  other 
areas  that  I  do  not  view  this  legisla- 
tion as  the  culmination  of  my  interest 
in  designating  appropriate  national 
forest  lands  as  wilderness. 

I  remain  open  to  considering  further 
additions  to  our  wilderness  system 
consistent  with  the  support  of  local 
governments,  affected  businesses  and 
industries  and  interested  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  is  imanimous- 
ly  supported  at  the  Federal  level  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  at  the  local 
government  level  by  the  jurisdictional 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  at  the  citi- 
zen level  of  the  Virginia  Wilderness 
Committee,  and  the  Virginia  chapters 
of  the  Sierra  Club  and  Wilderness  So- 
ciety. 

I  am  pleased  to  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  bill,  and  respectfully  com- 
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mend  it  ^o  my  coUeagues  for  their  sup 
port. 
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Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 

the  Virginia  Wilderness  Act 


it  to  future  generations  to 
wilderness  areas.   The    1984 
helped  to  preserve  areas  of 
nn)^iu-al  beauty  in  the  Shenando- 
and  southwest  Virginia.  I 
._  that  we  are  able  to  build 
« arlier  accomplishments  today. 
^>;  esident,  I  applaud  the  efforts 
d^tinguished  colleague.  Senator 
for  his  hard  work  on  this  leg- 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
measure.  

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 

no  amendments  to  be  pro- 

1  he  question  is  on  the  third 

md  passage  of  the  bill. 

(H.R.  2878)  was  ordered  to  a 

was  read  the  third  time. 


ae 


bll 


re  iding. 


BTRD 


_.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill 


DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that 
.  )n  the  table, 
r  LOtion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

10. 


A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  266)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  June  12,  1988,  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Awareness  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  266) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  266 
Whereas  scleroderma  is  a  disease  in  which 
connective  tissue  in  the  body  becomes  hard- 
ened and  rigid,  and  might  afflict  any  part  of 
the  body; 

Whereas  approximately  300,000  people  m 
the  United  States  suffer  from  scleroderma; 

Whereas  women  are  afflicted  by  sclero- 
derma 3  times  more  often  than  men; 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  a  chronic  and 
often  progressive  illness  that  can  result  in 
death; 

Whereas  the  symptoms  of  scleroderma 
vary  greatly  from  person  to  person  and  can 
complicate  and  confuse  diagnosis; 

Whereas  the  cause  and  cure  of  sclero- 
derma are  unknown;  and 

Whereas  scleroderma  is  an  orphan  dis- 
ease, and  is  considered  to  be  understudied: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  12,  1988,  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


]  JYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  the  Commit- 
the   Judiciary  be   discharged 
filrther  consideration  of  Senate 
R  ^solution  266. 
:  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
JYRD.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 
consent  that  the  Senate 
to   the   immediate   consider- 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  266. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

report. 
:  egislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
20.  1988.  ,the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition  and  Forestry  reported 
S.  1516.  a  biU  to  reauthorize  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Roden- 
ticide  Act  [FIFRA].  On  May  4,  1988, 
the  committee  fUed  the  biU.  Subse- 
quently, on  May  13,  the  committee 
filed  a  report  in  support  of  S.  1516. 

Today,  we  are  entering  into  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  examine  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  related  to  extending  the 
patent  life  of  certain  agricultural 
chemicals. 

Section  2503  of  S.  1516  would  extend 
the  patent  life  of  certain  chemicals  up 
to  5  years  in  order  to  restore  time  al- 
lotted under  the  patent  of  the  product 
for  marketing  it  but  used  instead  to 
obtain  regulatory  approval  of  the 
product. 

This  issue  is  clearly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
We  have  agreed  to  a  referral  of  15 
days  for  the  purpose  of  examining  sec- 
tion 2503.  The  referral  would  begin 
today  and  end  on  June  3. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  continu- 
ing discussions  with  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  to  work 
out  a  schedule  for  that  committee's 
consideration  of  certain  sections  of  the 
bill.  We  have  agreed  that  four  sections 
of  S.  1516  will  be  examined  by  the  En- 
vironment Committee. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Envi- 
ronment Committee  plans  to  hold  a 
hearing  in  early  June  on  FIFRA-relat- 
ed  issues  and  markup  legislative  pro- 
posals soon  thereafter.  I  will  be  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
schedule  floor  consideration  for 
FIFRA  as  soon  as  possible  after  that 
time. 

As  the  distinguished  leader  knows. 
Senate  passage  of  a  good  FIFRA  bill  is 
my  top  legislative  priority  this  year. 
My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LuGAR],  and  I  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  achieve  this  goal.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
begin  work  on  their  bill  as  well. 
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ORDER    FOR    REFERRAL    OP    S. 
1516— A    BILL    TO    AMEND    THE 
FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE,  FUNGI- 
CIDE, AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous    consent     that    Calendar 
Order  647,  S.  1516,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  P\mgicide.  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary    for    a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  Jime  3 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  section 
2503  only  and  if  the  committee  has 
not  reported  the  bill  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  that  the  bUl  be  automatically 
discharged  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


WAIVER  OP  CERTAIN  SENATE 
RULES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  paragraph  1 
of  nile  rv  of  the  rules  for  the  Regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  Wing  and  para- 
graph 1  of  nile  XXXIII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  be  suspended 
during  the  period  between  May  31, 
1988  an  June  3,  1988  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  the  National  Geographic 
Society  to  take  pictures  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  vise  in  a  Senate  publica- 
tion entitled:  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 


I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  any  such 
photographs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  as  to  whether  the  following 
calendar  orders  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar have  been  cleared  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle:  655.  656,  and  658. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  have  been  cleared. 
Each  has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
aforementioned  nominations;  that 
they  be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  en 
bloc  be  laid  on  the  table;  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation;  that  they  be  spread 
severally  upon  the  Record;  and  that 
any  Senators  who  wish  to  have  state- 
ments included  in  the  Record  may  be 
authorized  to  do  so;  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

David  A.  Ezra,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii. 

John  C.  Lifland,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  New  Jersey. 

Institttte  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 

Native  Culture  and  Arts  Development 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
Culture  and  Arts  Development: 

Gail  TJird,  of  New  Mexico. 

Edith  Colvard  Crutcher,  of  Kansas. 

Roy  M.  Huhndorf ,  of  Alaska. 

James  Courtney  Jennings,  of  Virginia. 

William  Steward  Johnson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Dwane  H.  King,  of  OlUahoma. 

Alfred  H.  Qoyawayma,  of  Arizona. 

Beatrice  Rivas  Sanchez,  of  Michigan. 

James  D.  Santini,  of  Nevada. 

Irving  James  Toddy,  Arizona. 

nomination  of  DAVID  EZRA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  confirming  Mr. 
David  Ezra  of  Honolulu,  HI.  to  serve 
as  a  U.S.  district  court  judge  for  the 
District  of  Hawaii. 

In  1979,  the  Hawaii  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Senator  Spark  Matsunaga, 
and  I  established  the  Hawaii  Commis- 
sion for  Federal  Judicial  and  United 
States    Attorney    Appointments,     to 


advise  us  on  Federal  judicial  nomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Ezra's  nomination  was  submit- 
ted to  the  commission  for  review  and 
comment.  The  commission  unanimous- 
ly recommended  for  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Ezra  to  serve  as  a  U.S.  district 
court  judge. 

The  commission  concluded  that  Mr. 
Ezra  "possesses  the  intelligence,  legal 
ability,  integrity,  independence,  dedi- 
cation, experience,  judicial  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  the  requisite  personal 
qualities. 

I  request  that  a  copy  of  the  commis- 
sion's report  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
confirm  Mr.  Ezra's  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hawaii  Federal  Selection 

Commission, 
Honolulu,  HI,  December  22,  i987. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
U.S.  Senator,  Prince  Kuhio  Federal  Build- 
ing, Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Senator  Inouye:  The  Hawaii  Com- 
mission for  Federal  Judicial  and  United 
States  Attorney  Appointments  submits  this 
report  letter  pursuant  to  the  Charter  which 
created  the  Commission  In  1979  and  was 
amended  in  July,  1986. 

Paragraph  4  of  the  Charter  provides  that: 

'If  the  President  nominates  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  United  States  Senate  a  person 
not  included  on  the  Commission's  certified 
list  of  candidates,  the  Senators  shall  trans- 
mit the  name  of  the  nominee  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  within  48  hours  of 
its  receipt  by  the  Senate." 

The  Commission  then  has  two  weeks 
within  which  to  submit  to  each  United 
States  Senator  from  Hawaii  a  report  which 
must  address  four  specified  subjects  noted 
in  paragraph  4  and  consider  the  personal 
and  professional  qualities  listed  in  para- 
graph 6  of  the  Charter. 

On  December  7,  1987,  this  Commission  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Hawaii  the  name  of  Mr.  David  A.  Ezra 
as  a  nominee  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  position  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

The  Commission  met  twice  during  the 
weeks  of  December  7  and  14,  1987.  Six  of 
the  nine  members  were  present  at  each 
meeting  and  prior  to  each  meeting  two  of 
the  absent  three  members  telephoned  their 
proxies  to  the  Commission  Chairman. 

Paragraph  4(a)  of  the  Charter  requires 
the  Commission  to  "make  available  an  op- 
portunity for  comment  to  all  interested 
members  of  the  Bar  and  legal  community" 
concerning  the  nominee's  practice  and  con- 
duct. Requests  for  comments  concerning 
Mr.  Ezra's  practice  of  law  and  conduct  in 
the  State  were  solicited  from  the  Judiciary, 
both  State  and  Federal,  the  members  of 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Bars,  and  the 
legal  community  in  the  State.  In  addition,  a 
notice  requesting  comments  was  published 
in  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin. 

In  response  to  the  Commission's  requests 
for  comments  from  members  of  the  Bar  and 
legal  community,  the  Commission  received 
several  letters  and  two  oral  communica- 
tions. Most  of  the  responses  were  highly 
complimentary  of  Mr.  Ezra  and  very  sup- 


portive of  his  nomination.  Attached  to  this 
report  are  those  responses. 

The  Commission  did  receive  some  negative 
responses.  Individual  members  of  the  Com- 
mission made  efforts  to  contact  the  authors 
of  negative  responses  in  order  to  ascertain: 
(1)  more  specific  Information;  and  (2) 
whether  the  author  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
author  in  order  to  allow  the  Commission  to 
ask  the  nominee  about  the  concerns  raised 
in  the  responses.  In  every  instance,  the  au- 
thors declined  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
disclose  their  identities.  In  addition,  most  of 
the  concerns  raised  Involved  generalizations 
or  matters  of  subjective  perception  about 
which  individuals  could  reasonably  differ. 

The  Commission  believes  it  should  active- 
ly solicit  comments  concerning  any  nomi- 
nee. However,  when  a  comment  is  negative, 
a  paradox  is  created  because  (1)  the  Com- 
mission will  honor  as  confidential  all  com- 
munications unless  the  person  contacting  us 
authorizes  us  to  disclose  to  the  candidate 
(and  others  when  appropriate)  the  identity 
of  the  person  contacting  the  Commission 
but  (2)  unless  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  disclose  the  source  of  a  complaint,  there 
is  virtually  no  way  to  confront  or  even  dis- 
cuss that  complaint  with  the  candidate. 
(The  Commission  notes  that  as  to  any  spe- 
cific complaint,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
deal  with  it  by  interviewing  the  candidate; 
any  attempt  to  discuss  a  specific  complaint 
in  a  general  way  with  the  candidate  or 
others  might  make  it  easy  to  identify  the 
source  of  that  complaint.) 

For  these  reasons,  as  to  any  negative  com- 
ment, the  Commission  adopted  a  policy  of 
asking  the  person  complaining  whether  we 
had  that  person's  authority  to  disclose  his 
or  her  name  and  to  discuss  the  substance  of 
the  complaint  with  the  candidate. 

In  cases  where  we  are  given  such  author- 
ity, the  Commission  will  go  forward  and  in- 
vestigate the  complaint.  In  cases  where  we 
are  not  given  such  authority,  the  Commis- 
sion felt  that  unless  we  could  corroborate 
the  information  independently  and  disclose 
to  the  candidate  the  information  without  in 
any  way  compromising  the  integrity  of  the 
initial  complainant,  we  would  not  confront 
the  candidate  concerning  such  information 
and  would  discount  the  weight  given  to  any 
such  complaint. 

Since  those  who  authored  negative  re- 
sponses declined  to  permit  the  Commission 
to  disclose  their  identities  and  permit  the 
Commission  to  make  specific  inquiries  of 
the  nominee  about  the  matters  raised  and  in 
view  of  the  rather  general  nature  of  most  of 
the  negative  responses,  the  Commission 
could  not  and  did  not  give  substantial 
weight  to  the  negative  responses.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  experienced,  competent, 
and  active  trial  attorney  can  avoid  develop- 
ing personality  conflicts  or  avoid  "rubbing" 
someone  the  wrong  way.  That  is  the  nature 
of  trial  advocacy.  In  short,  the  Commission 
does  not  believe  that  the  negative  responses 
received  were  such  to  warrant  a  negative 
recommendation . 

The  Commission  gave  great  weight  to  cer- 
tain of  the  favorable  letters.  For  example. 
Mr.  Arthur  Reinwald,  a  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Reinwald.  O'Connor,  Marrack 
and  Hoskins,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Bar  Association,  spoke  very  fa- 
vorably of  Mr.  Ezra  both  In  his  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  and  in  a  follow-up 
telephone  call.  In  that  call,  Mr.  Reinwald 
enthusiasticedly  endorsed  Mr.  Ezra's  integri- 
ty, competency  and  trial  skills.  (Concerning 
Mr.  Ezra's  trial  skills.  Mr.  Reinwald  noted 
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Ezra  had  tried  two  cases  against 
's  partner.  Mr.  Dennis  O'Con- 
that  both  Mr.  Reinwald  and  Mr. 
were  highly  impressed  with  Mr. 
of  those  cases.) 
.  emphasized  that  despite  the 
Mr.  Ezra  and  two  other  former 
of  Mr.  Relnwald's  firm  had  wlth- 
years  ago  and  had  filed  suit 
he    firm.    Mr.    Ezra    settled    the 
jmicably    and    professionally.    Mr. 
stated  he  still  considered  Mr.  Ezra 
remained  on  excellent  terms  with 
seen  his  worit  on  an  ongoing  basis, 
some  work  Mr.  Ezra  had  done  for 
clients  of  Mr.  Reinwald's  firm,  and 
impressed, 
w  letter,  from  Mr.  Vernon  Hirata, 
vice-president  and  general  counsel 
_)rial  Savings,  a  long-time  and  an 
( lient  of  Mr.  Ezra  and  his  firm,  was 
/)rable.  The  Commission  was  im- 
^th  that  client's  emphasis  on  Mr. 
npetency  and  sense  of  ethics, 
immission  reviewed  the  materials 
by   Mr.   Ezra.   Those   materials 
.vially  the  same  that  were  submit- 
American  Bar  Association.  Plnan- 
:^losure    Report    and    Asset    and 
JUtement.  Individual  members  of 
made  discreet  inquiries  of 
jersons  in  the  community  whose 
I ;  and  opinions  were  respected  con- 
1  Ir.  Ezra.  The  Commission  also  con- 
Office  of  Disciplinary  Counsel 
any   complaints   or   grievances 
have  been  filed  against  Mr.  Ezra, 
of  Disciplinary  Counsel  reported 
...  had  been  a  single  inquiry  con- 
Mr.  Ezra  but  it  was  dismissed  as 
without  merit  at  the  prelimi- 
stage.  No  formal  proceed- 
ever  initiated. 

17,   1987.  the  Commission 

„  an  interview  with  Mr.  Efera. 

upon  the  Commission's  review  of 

submitted,  inquiries  made  by 

)n.  the  responses  received,  and 

conducted  with  the  nominee, 

lion  reports  as  follows: 

AND  MATUKE  Ot  THE  NOMINEE'S  PRAC- 
THE  HAWAII  STATE  BAR  AND  FED- 


iK  mlssi( 


WITHIN' 
BLR 


_  has  been  licensed  to  practice  in 

.  Courts  of  this  SUte  and  has  been 

practicing   in   those   Courts  since 

.  enjoys  a  general  reputation  for 

highly  competent  lawyer,  careful, 

and  hard-working,  and  one  who  ag- 

represents  his  clients.  His  reputa- 

integrity  is  very  high. 

,'s  legal  practice  has  been  con- 
st entirely  to  civil  matters.  How- 
^  in  his  career.  Mr.  Ezra  did  engage 
criminal  defense  work.  In  his  15 
practice,  he  has  participated  in  a 
amount  of  civil  litigation  at  both 
and  appellate  levels.  Included  in 
:ice    are    cases    and    proceedings 
I  he  bankruptcy  courts  and  the  Public 
Commission.  Mr.  Ezra  also  has  par- 
in  a  number  of  arbitration  pro- 
both  as  counsel  for  parties  and  as 


are  not  law  review  articles  or  treaties.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Ezra's  written  legal  work  is 
careful,  accurate  and  weU-written.  The 
Commission  believes  that  Mr.  Ezra  has  the 
requisite  writing  skUls  for  the  position  for 
which  he  has  been  nominated. 

The  Commission  notes  that  Mr.  Ezra  was 
an  excellent  law  student  and  graduated 
number  one  in  his  class.  He  was  selected  to 
participate  on  the  law  review  during  his 
second  year  of  law  school  and  in  his  third 
year  was  appointed  to  the  editorial  board  of 
the  law  review.  In  addition,  Mr.  Ezra  was  se- 
lected by  the  faculty  of  St.  Mary's  Universi- 
ty School  of  Law  to  teach  a  course  in  legal 
research  and  writing  to  first-year  law  stu- 
dents. 

Since  1978,  Mr.  Ezra  has  been  a  member 
of  the  adjunct  faculty  at  the  William  S. 
Richardson  School  of  Law  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hawaii.  As  an  adjunct  Professor  of 
Law,  Mr.  Ezra  has  taught  courses  in  legal 
remedies  to  third-year  law  students.  He  is 
also  developing  a  liaison  program  for  a  clini- 
cal trial  practice  course. 

The  Commission  notes  that  Mr.  Ezra  has 
also  frequently  served  on  the  faculty  of  vari- 
ous continuing  legal  education  courses  in- 
volving civil  and  commercial  litigation. 

C.  THE  EXTENT  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  NOMINEE'S 

INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  Ezra  has  been  involved  in  a  substan- 
tial number  of  conununity  activities  in  the 
State.  These  activities  are  detailed  in  his  re- 
sponse to  the  Commission's  inquiry,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached  to  this  report.  Some  of 
his  activities  include  participation  in: 
Hawaii  State  Bar  Association  activities;  the 
United  States  Navy  League;  Council  of  Advi- 
sors, American  Arbitration  Association; 
Hawaii  State  Chapter,  Arbitrator  under  the 
Court  Annexed  Arbitration  Program;  the 
Hawaii  Bankers'  Association;  Hawaii  League 
of  Savings  Institutions;  Hawaii  Financial 
Services  Association;  and  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Ezra  has 
also  served  in  the  United  States  military: 
the  United  SUtes  Army  Reserve. 

D.  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  COBIMISSION  AS  TO 
THE  ULTIMATE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  NOMINA- 
TION 


Notice 


I  zra'! 

al  most 
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WRITINGS  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Commission  was  not  referred  to  any 
articles  authored  by  the  nomi- 

it  is  clear  from  the  materials 

submitted  by  Mr.  Ezra  that  he  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  and  a  high  degree  of  skill 
in  wril  ing  legal  memoranda  and  appellate 
briefs.  The  Commission  believes  that  these 
can  be  considered  scholarly  although  they 


The  Commission  unanimously  believes 
that  Mr.  David  A.  Ezra  possesses  the  intelli- 
gence, legal  abUity.  integrity,  independence, 
dedication,  experience,  judicial  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  the  requisite  personal  quali- 
ties enumerated  in  paragraph  6  of  the  Char- 
ter to  be  an  excellent  United  SUtes  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Hawaii.  Although 
Mr.  Ezra  may  not  have  had  as  much  crimi- 
nal law  practice  experience  as  others,  the 
Commission  does  not  believe  that  this  is  any 
ground  for  disqualification.  The  Commis- 
sion unanimously  recommends  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  David  A.  Ezra  for  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  be  approved. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  if  the  Com- 
mission can  be  of  any  further  service,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

After  the  completion  of  this  report,  the 
Commission  received  additional  information 
which  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  or  evaluate.  As  soon  as  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  it,  we  will  forward 
a  supplemental  report  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

David  L.  Fairbanks. 
ChaiTVian,  Hawaii  Federal 

Selection  Commission. 


The  Charter  of  the  Hawaii  Federal  Selec- 
tion Commission,  as  amended  July.  1986.  be- 
tween the  Hawaii  State  Bar  Association  and 
the  two  United  States  Senators  from  Hawaii 
provides  that  the  Commission  must  submit 
a  report  to  each  Senator  concerning  a  Presi- 
dential nominee  for  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Hawaii.  Judge  of 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit,  and  for  United  SUtes  Attor- 
neys in  Hawaii.  Paragraph  4(a)  of  the 
amended  Charter  requires  that  "the  Com- 
mission shall  make  available  an  opportunity 
for  comment  to  all  interested  members  of 
the  Bar  and  legal  community." 

The  President  has  nominated  David  A. 
Ezra.  Esq..  for  the  position  of  Judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii.  Pursuant  to  the  amended  Char- 
ter, the  Commission  requests  that  all  inter- 
ested members  of  the  Bar  and  legal  commu- 
nity submit  comments  to  the  Commission 
concerning  Mr.  Ezra's  practice  and  conduct 
in  the  SUte  and  Federal  courts  in  Hawaii. 
All  comments  should  be  sent  to:  Hawaii  Fed- 
eral Selection  Commission,  c/o  David  L. 
Fairbanks,  Esq.,  1900  Davies  Pacific  Center, 
841  Bishop  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813. 

In  order  to  complete  its  work  within  the 
time  set  forth  in  the  amended  Charter,  the 
Commission  must  receive  all  comments  not 
later  than  December  16, 1987. 

David  L.  Fairbanks, 
CTiotrman,  Hawaii  Federal 

Selection  Commission. 

Reinwald  O'Connor 

MARHACK  &  HOSKINS, 

Honolulu,  HI,  December  11.  1967. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks, 
Chairman,  Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Com- 
mission,   1900    Davies    Pacific    Center. 
Honolulu,  HI. 
Re:  David  A.  Ezra,  Esq. 

Dear  Mr.  Fairbanks:  I  have  known  David 
Ezra  for  more  than  twelve  years.  He  was 
with  this  firm  for  five  years,  as  an  associate 
and  later  a  partner.  For  several  years  I 
worked  closely  with  him,  having  firsthand 
observation  of  his  talents  and  dedication  to 
the  practice  of  law.  From  the  beginning,  he 
demonstrated  an  excellent  education  and  in- 
sight to  be  a  first-class  lawyer.  He  main- 
tained a  keen  dedication  to  the  practice,  to 
the  point  that  he  was  made  a  partner  in  this 
firm  at  least  1  year  before  the  norm. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  many  of  us  were 
aware  of  David's  continued  growth  in  the 
practice  and  his  many  accomplishments.  His 
repuUtion  among  lawyers  is  excellent  and 
his  integrity  is  beyond  question.  Of  the 
many  lawyers  mentioned  in  recent  years  as 
potential  candidates  for  the  Federal  bench, 
in  my  opinion.  David  is  the  best  qualified.  If 
I  were  to  rate  him  by  the  standards  of  the 
committee,  I  would  rate  David  very  well 
qualified  for  the  position. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  B.  Reinwald. 


Territorial  Savings, 
Honolulu.  HI.  December  16.  1987. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks.  Esq.. 
Hawaii  Federal  Judicial  Selection  Commis- 
sion. 1900  Davies  Pacific  Center,  Hono- 
lulu, HI. 
Re:  David  A.  Ezra. 

Gentleman:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
support  for  the  nomination  of  David  Ezra  to 
become  a  judge  of  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 


I  am  presently  general  counsel  of  Territo- 
rial Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  was 
head  of  the  Legal  Department  of  American 
Savings  Bank  prior  to  assuming  this  posi- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  seven  years  or  so,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  work  closely  with  David 
Eizra  in  his  representation  of  Territorial 
Savings  and  American  Savings  in  cases  and 
matters  of  major  importance  to  the  finan- 
cial institutions. 

In  my  opinion,  he  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing trial  attorneys  in  Hawaii.  Yet.  he  appre- 
ciates that  litigation  is  not  always  in  the 
best  interest  of  his  clients.  His  advice  has 
always  been  ethical  and  within  the  bounds 
of  fair  play. 

His  actions  towards  and  relationships  with 
other  attorneys  have  always  been  profes- 
sional, and  he  is  cognizant  that  his  personal 
beliefs  as  to  an  attorneys'  competence  or  his 
personal  dislike  for  an  attorney  should  not 
affect  his  legal  judgment  on  the  matter 
before  him. 

It  is  without  hesiUtion  that  I  recommend 
that  your  commission  strongly  endorse  the 
nomination  of  David  Ezra  to  be  the  next 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  for  Hawaii. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Vernon  Hirata. 
Executive  Vice  President 

and  General  Counsel 

Circuit  Court  of  the 

First  Circuit, 
Honolulu,  HI,  December  14.  1987. 
David  L.  Fairbanks,  Esq., 
Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Commission.  1900 
Davies  Pacific  Center,  Honolulu.  HI. 
Dear  Mr.  Fairbanks:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
spectfully recommend  the  appointment  of 
David  A.  Ezra,  Esq.,  to  the  Federal  bench  in 
Hawaii. 

I  have  known  Dave  for  approximately  14 
years.  He  and  I  became  acquainted  during 
our  early  years  of  practicing  law.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  Dave's  integrity,  legal 
ability  and  dedication  to  fairness  within  our 
judicial  system.  He  will  be  an  outstanding 
Federal  judge  for  Hawaii. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  G.  Heely, 
Criminal  Administrative  Judge. 

Herman  &  Leong, 
Attorneys  at  Law, 
Honolulu,  HI.  December  16, 1987. 
Re  David  A.  Ezra,  Esq. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks,  Esq., 
Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Commission.  1900 
Davies  Pacific  Center,  Honolulu.  HI. 
Gentlemen:    I    have    practiced    law    in 
Hawaii  for  six  years  (and  before  that  in 
California  since  1971). 

David  Ezra  and  I  worked  together  on  one 
significant  case  in  federal  court  which  was 
active  for  about  three  years.  David  repre- 
sented the  Republican  Party  and  I  repre- 
sented the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  the 
action  challenging  the  state  and  federal  re- 
apportionment plan.  David  and  I  appeared 
together  in  court  numerous  times.  He  was 
always  well-prepared,  to  the  point,  ethical, 
and  articulate.  His  written  briefs  were  excel- 
lent. He  always  acted  very  professionally. 

Although  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  think  David 
is  well-qualified  for  the  position  of  federal 
district  court  judge  and  should  be  con- 
firmed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herman  &,  Leong. 
Peter  J.  Herman. 


Thompson  &.  CChan 
Attorneys  at  Law, 
Honolulu.  HI.  December  16.  1987. 
Re  nomination  of  David  A.   Ezra  to  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks,  Esq., 
Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Commission.  1900 
Davies  Pacific  Center,  Honolulu,  HI. 
Gentleman:  We  submit  this  letter  to  ex- 
press our  enthusiastic  support  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  David  A.  Ezra  to  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

Each  of  us  has  known  Mr.  Ezra  for  over  a 
decade.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Ezra  is  well 
qualified  to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  and  would  do  so  with  distinction.  We 
therefore  urge  you  speedy  endorsement  of 
his  nomination. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Anthony  S.  Chan. 
Shawtn  B.  Thompson. 

A.  Peter  Howell. 
Attorney  at  Law. 
Honolulu,  HI.  December  14.  1987. 
Re  David  A.  Ezra.  Elsq. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks,  Esq., 
Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Commission,  1900 
Davies  Pacific  Center,  Honolulu,  HI. 
Dear  Members  of  the  Commission:  I  fully 
support  the  nomination  of  David  A.  Ezra  for 
the  position  of  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

While  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  Mr.  Ezra,  I  do  know  that 
he  has  a  good  reputation,  and  from  every- 
thing I've  seen  or  read  about  him,  I  believe 
he  would  make  a  good  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Judge. 

Sincerely, 

A.  Peter  Howell. 

December  14.  1987. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks.  Esq.. 
Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Commission,  1900 
Davies  Pacific  Center,  Honolulu,  HI. 

Dear  Mr.  Fairbanks:  Thank  you  for  your 
memorandum  soliciting  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  of  David  A.  Ezra. 
Esq.  for  the  position  of  judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Ezra's  work  over  a  number 
of  years  as  a  practitioner.  He  has  a  fine 
mind,  has  always  taken  an  orderly  and  ag- 
gressive approach  to  his  cases  and  I  think 
he  would  make  an  excellent  federal  judge. 

As  you  know,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
judges  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  to  trial  in 
federal  court  now.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ezra 
should  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  consider 
these  comments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jerry  M.  Hiatt. 

December  9, 1987. 
Re  nomination  of  David  A.  Ezra. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks, 
Chairman,  Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Com- 
mission,   1900    Davies    Pacific    Center, 
Honolulu,  HI. 
Dear  David:  I  am  writing  in  response  to 
your  notice.  I  think  that  David  Ezra  is  quali- 
fied for  nomination  to  the  position  of  Judge 
of  ihe  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Hawaii  and  that  the  Conmiission 
should  confirm  his  nomination. 

Frankly,  it  has  begun  to  appear  to  me 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  Judge  for 
our  district  has  become  a  political  football 


and  that  the  real  qualifications  of  the  pro- 
posed applicants  have  become  secondary.  So 
although  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  Mr.  E2zra  be  speedily  confirmed 
unless  there  are  legitimate  and  serioiis  ques- 
tions about  his  qualifications. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Bernard  Bays. 

December  II,  1987. 
Re  nomination  of  David  A.  E^ra  for  Judge 
of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks,  Esq., 
Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Commission,  1900 
Davies  Pacific  Center,  Honolulu,  HI. 

Gentlemen:  As  a  member  of  the  Hawaii 
Bar,  I  am  writing  to  support  the  President's 
nomination  of  David  A.  Ezra  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

Because  our  areas  of  practice  have  over- 
lapped considerably,  I  have  had  substantial 
dealings  with  Dave  over  the  past  ten  years. 
Despite  the  fact  that  E>ave  has  frequently 
been  an  adversary  and  has  aggressively  rep- 
resented the  interests  of  his  client,  I  have 
developed  great  respect  for  Dave  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  person.  Dave  has  always  demon- 
strated the  utmost  competence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  I  am  confident  that  his  abilities  will 
enable  him  to  do  an  excellent  job  as  a  judge. 
In  addition,  Dave  has  demonstrated  quali- 
ties such  as  patience,  tact,  and  respect  for 
his  fellow  lawyers  which  suggest  to  me  that 
he  will  have  a  good  judicial  temperament. 
At  this  same  time,  Dave  is  firm,  confident, 
and  decisive,  qualities  which  are  important 
in  a  judge,  particularly  in  view  of  the  bur- 
densome caseload  of  our  federal  judiciary. 

For   these   reasons,   I   believe   Dave   will 
make  a  fine  judge  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port his  nomination. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  L.  Deaver. 

Joseph  A.  Ryan, 
Attorney  at  Law, 
Honolulu,  HI,  December  8,  1987. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks,  Esq., 
Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Commission,  1900 

Davies  Pacific  Center,  Honolulu,  HI. 
Re  David  A.  Ezra,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  involved  in  litiga- 
tion in  which  Mr.  David  A.  Ezra  was  an  ad- 
versary. He  was  skillful  and  well  prepared. 
I've  observed  him  in  practice  in  Hawaii  for 
about  10  years. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Ezra  is  well 
qualified  for  the  position  of  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii. 
This  is  an  unsolicited  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Ryan. 

Maurice  Sapienza, 
Attorney  at  law, 
Honolulu  HI,  December  14,  1987. 
Mr.  David  L.  Fairbanks,  Esq.. 
Chairman,  Hawaii  Federal  Selection  Com- 
mittee, 1900  Davies  Pacific  Center,  Hon- 
olulu, HI. 
Dear  Mr.  Fairbanks:  I  have  known  David 
A.  Ezra  for  over  ten  (10)  years,  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  an  individual.  On  one  occa- 
sion,   he    represented    me    in    a    personal 
matter.  As  a  lawyer,  I  have  found  him  to  be 
a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  possessed 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  law  which  only  a 
lawyer  in  love  with  his  profession  can  ac- 
quire. I  have  formed  a  firm  respect  for  his 
legal  temperament  and  believe  that  he  will 
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Ezra's  legal 
sensitivity 
Ethics,  I 
community 
temperament, 
many  in 
support  his 
fied  for  the 


A.  William  Barlow. 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Hknolulu,  HI.  December  10,  1987. 
Fairbanks.  Esq., 
•ral  Selection  Committee,  1900 
pacific  Center,  Honolulu,  HI. 

of  David  A.  Ezra,  Esq.  as 

the    United    States    District 

the  District  of  Hawaii. 

r:  1  have  known  the  Ezra  family 

tllan  twenty  years,  and  David  A. 

mist  of  that  time.  I  have  always 

favorably   impressed   with   Mr. 

competence  and  particularly  his 

,0  the  Canons  of  Professional 

._  many  members  of  the  legal 

believe  he  has  a  fine  "judicial 

"  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 

_  community  in  urging  you  to 

nomination.  He  is  surely  quali- 

appointment. 


aid 


tills 


Sincei  ely 


lei  der 


impoi  tant 
Ezia 


since 


NO 

Mr 

rise  in 
David  A. 
Federal 
Hawaii.  I 
jority 
leader  for 
this 

Mr. 
Hawaii 
school  in 
firm   of 
Tam  in 
highly 
judge  by 
Selection 
senior 
Inouye 
tion  with 
to  review 
ships  in 
outstanding 
him  the 
friends  in 

The 
newly 
in  the 
was 
ship 
tremely 
Delays  in 
didate  foi 
ated  by 
liUed. 
worse 
preciativ( 
expedite 
tion,  and 
of  Mr. 
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Maurice  Sapiemza. 


William  Barlow. 


aiid 


IINATIOK  of  DAVID  A.  EZRA 

MAlrSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
of  the  nomination  of 
:  Izra  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
District     Court     Bench     in 
;hank  the  distinguished  ma- 
and    the    Republican 
expediting  consideration  of 
nomination, 
has   been   a   resident   of 
his  graduation  from  law 
1972  and  is  a  partner  in  the 
:  3zra,   O'Connor,   Moon   suid 
I$nolulu.  He  was  found  to  be 
to  serve  as  a  Federal 
the  Hawaii  Federal  Judicial 
Commission,     which     the 
Senator    from    Hawaii,     Mr. 
I  established,  in  coopera- 
the  Hawaii  Bar  Association, 
candidates  for  Federal  judge- 
:iawaii.  Mr.  Ezra's  record  of 
swjhievement  has  earned 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
Hawaii's  legal  community, 
which  Mr.  Ezra  is  to  fill  is  a 
third  Federal  judgeship 
district  court  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii 
alloctted  this  third  Federal  judge- 
of  the  district  court's  ex- 
Jeavy  workload  and  backlog, 
nominating  a  qualified  can- 
this  seat  plus  a  vacancy  cre- 
letirement  and  only  recently 
hqve  only  made  the  situation 
that  reason,  I  am  most  ap- 
of  the  leadership's  effort  to 
consideration  of  this  nomina- 
urge  that  the  nomination 
Divid  A.  Ezra  be  confirmed. 


iseab 
cr€  Bited 


becaise 


statement  on  the  nomination  op  john  c. 
lifxand 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  nomination  of 
John  C.  Lifland  to  the  U.S.  District 
Coiut  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lifland  is  a  respected  and  expe- 
rienced member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bar.  A  graduate  of  Yale  University 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  he  has  been 
a  partner  at  the  law  firm  of  Stryker, 
Tams  and  Dill,  in  Newark. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court,  to  the  State  Board  of 
Bar  Examiners.  As  a  member  of  the 
board  for  9  years,  he  helped  supervise 
admission  to  the  State's  legal  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  Lifland  has  also  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  antitrust  law, 
serving  as  an  editor  of  the  Antitrust 
Law  Journal.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
vice  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Federal  Bar  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  from 
New  Jersey  lawyers  who  know  John 
Lifland.  They  say  that  he  is  a  skilled, 
and  conscientious  lawyer.  They  say 
that  as  a  judge,  he  will  be  dedicated 
not  to  the  service  of  one  ideology  or 
another,  but  to  the  service  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution. 

His  nomination  has  won  the  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  the  Association  of 
the  Federal  Bar  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Li- 
fland has  also  won  high  marks  from 
the  ABA.  He  has  been  found  well  qual- 
fiied  and  exceptionally  well  qualified 
by  members  of  the  screening  panel. 

Last,  I  want  to  thank  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  moving  without  delay 
on  this  nomination.  The  New  Jersey 
courts  are  overloaded.  The  U.S.  Judi- 
cial Conference  recently  proposed  that 
Congress  increase  by  30  percent  the 
number  of  Federal  district  court 
judges  in  the  State.  Because  of  the 
overwhelming  workload  of  the  court, 
cases  have  had  to  be  transferred  out  of 
the  State.  Judges  are  straining  to  keep 
up.  Litigants,  in  the  end,  are  not  as 
well  served  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Lifland  would  be  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  bench  in  New  Jersey.  He 
oromises  to  serve  the  people  and  the 
law  well.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its 
consent  to  his  nomination. 

STATEBKNT  on  the  nomination  of  JOHN 
LIFLAND 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  Senate  considers  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Lifland  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy on  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
New  Jersey.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Li- 
fland prior  to  his  nomination  but,  as  I 
have  with  other  nominees,  I  have 
asked  his  peers  in  New  Jersey's  legal 
community  to  comment  on  his  qualifi- 
cations. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  comments 
of  the  Association  of  the  Federal  Bar 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  distinguished 
members  to  review  the  nomination. 
Their  panel  consisted  of  a  former  Fed- 


eral district  court  judge  and  past  presi- 
dents of  both  the  State  Bar  and  the 
State  Federal  Bar  Associations.  Their 
report  to  me  stated  in  part: 

Every  individual  we  interviewed  spoke  of 
Mr.  Lifland  in  laudatory  terms.  Set  forth 
below  are  some  of  the  comments  which  we 
received  which  typify  how  Mr.  Lifland  is  re- 
garded by  members  of  the  judiciary  and  the 
trial  bar: 

•  •  •   He  is  superb  and  possesses  every 
quality  you  look  for  in  a  judge,  i.e..  intelli- 
gence, Integrity  and  temperament. 
A  stellar  performer. 
A  top  drawer  nomination. 
Our  Association  has  concluded  that  Mr. 
Lifland    is    an    outstanding    trial    lawyer, 
enjoys  a  reputation  for  impeccable  integri- 
ty,   is    exceedingly    conscientious    and    is 
uniquely    qualified    to    become    a    United 
States  District  Court  Judge.  We  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  Mr.  Lifland  and  we  respectful- 
ly urge  you  to  support  his  nomination. 

I  share  the  Federal  Bar  Association's 
enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Lifland.  Mr.  Li- 
fland started  his  practice  of  law  after 
graduating  from  Harvard  Law  School 
by  joining  his  father's  law  firm.  He 
then  clerked  for  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Thomas  Meaney,  following 
which  he  joined  one  of  New  Jersey's 
largest  law  firms,  Stryker,  Tams  & 
Dill. 

Mr.  Lifland  has  provided  leadership 
in  New  Jersey's  legal  community.  He 
was  elected  a  New  Jersey  fellow  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  and  served 
for  9  years  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Bar  Examiners.  He 
currently  serves  as  vice-president  of 
the  Association  of  the  Federal  Bar; 
and  he  is  actively  involved  in  commit- 
tees of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  New  Jersey  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Essex  County  Bar  Association. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  Mr. 
Lifland  participated  in  an  effort  of  the 
Garden  State  Bar  Association  to  assist 
minority  students  pass  the  State  bar 
exam.  This  project  involved  a  number 
of  former  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Bar  Examiners  who  met  on  week- 
ends and  evenings  with  minority  grad- 
uates of  Rutgers  and  Seton  Hall  law 
schools  to  help  them  prepare  for  the 
bar  exam.  His  law  firm  also  provides  a 
substantial  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port to  the  statewide  campaign  for  jus- 
tice which  supports  the  legal  services 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  firm  provides 
both  pro  bono  legal  services  and  finan- 
cial support  to  Essex-Newark  Legal 
Services. 

Mr.  Lifland  has  also  contributed  his 
time  and  knowledge  to  legal  education 
programs  sponsored  by  the  New 
Jersey  Institute  for  Continuing  Legal 
Education,  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Financial  Execu- 
tives Institute. 

The  Federal  District  Court  for  New 
Jersey  is  currently— has  6,216  cases 
pending  before  it— the  second  highest 
load  in  the  circuit.  That's  a  caseload  of 
444  cases  per  judge.  Because  of  this 
backlog  the  Judicial  Conference  has 


recommended  that  three  judges  be 
added  to  the  District  Court  for  New 
Jersey.  Given  the  enormous  caseload, 
it  is  urgent  that  the  current  vacancy 
be  filled  and  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  gave 
this  nomination  such  expeditious  con- 
sideration. 

Prom  everything  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  about  John  Lifland,  I  believe  he 
will  make  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
district  court  and  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port his  confirmation  by  the  full 
Senate. 


Frank  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  vice 
Mr.  Victor  Gilinsky,  of  Maryland,  re- 
signed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  have 
any  further  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  further  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl 
the  majority  leader  suspend  for  a 
statement  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-206,  ap- 
points Mr.  Eagleton  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  sind  Ju- 
dicial Salaries. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  143  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 5021  of  Public  Law  100-203,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  aind  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appoints  the  following  indi- 
vidual to  the  Monitored  Retrievable 
Storage     Review     Commission:     Dr. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  as  in  executive  ses- 
sion. Would  not  one  show  of  seconds 
by  virtue  of  the  division  of  the  Symms 
amendment  provide  for  a  roUcall  vote 
on  each  of  the  divisions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  as  in  executive  ses- 
sion that  it  be  in  order 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  Republican  leader,  and  I 
also  thank  our  able  staff. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9:30 
following  a  recess;  there  will  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders; 
Senators  will  be  permitted  to  speak 
during  that  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  INF 
Treaty. 

There  will  be  30  minutes  of  debate, 
and  any  Senator  may  utilize  those  30 
minutes. 

At  the  hour  of  10:30,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
amendment  by  Mr.  Symms.  There  has 
been  a  division  called  for  which  will 
necessitate  five  votes. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  roUcall  votes  will  occur 
either  on  tabling  motions  or  up  or 
down  on  the  respective  divisions. 
There  will  be  five  roUcall  votes. 

I  believe  I  also  included  in  the  re- 
quest that  the  first  vote  be  a  15- 
minute  rollcall  vote,  and  each  of  the 


remaining  four  rollcaU  votes  will  be 
10-minute  backup  votes. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  within  the  first  15  minutes  and 
to  stay  close  to  the  floor,  and  I  urge 
our  respective  staffs  to  advise  Senators 
during  that  first  rollcall  vote,  of 
course,  prior  thereto,  as  our  cloak- 
rooms always  do,  to  remain  on  the 
floor  during  the  vote  so  they  will  not 
miss  any  of  the  backup  10-minute  roll- 
call votes. 

It  is  pretty  easy  to  do  with  a  lot  of 
confusion  in  the  Chamber. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
7:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Friday,  May  20.  1988.  at  9:30 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  May  19,  1988: 

the  JUDICIARY 

DAVID  A.  EZRA.  OP  HAWAII.  TO  BE  MS.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  HAWAII. 

JOHN  C.  UPLAND.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  MEW  JERSEY. 

INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  ALASKA 
NATIVE  CULTURE  AND  ARTS  DEVELOPMENT 

THE  POLLOWINGNAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  INSTrTUTE  OP 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  ALASKA  NATIVE  CULTURE 
AND  ARTS  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  A  TERM  OF  YEARS 
PRESCRIBED  BY  PUBUC  LAW  9S-I98  OP  OCTOBER  17. 
1986.  NEW  POSITIONS: 

GAIL  BIRD.  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

EDITH  COLVARD  CRUTCHER.  OP  KANSAS. 

ROY  M.  HUHNDORF.  OP  ALASKA. 

JAMES  COURTNEY  JENNINGS.  OF  VIRGINIA. 

WILUAM  STEWART  JOHNSON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 

DWANE  H.  KINO.  OP  OKLAHOMA. 

ALFRED  H.  QOYAWAYMA.  OP  ARIZONA. 

BEATRICE  RIVAS  SANCHEZ,  OP  MICHIGAN. 

JAMES  D.  SANTINI.  OP  NEVADA. 

IRVING  JAMES  TODDY.  OP  ARIZONA. 
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UMI 


Hojsei 


DD., 


oir 


The 

The 
Ford, 
prayer: 

May 
ments  of 
consisten , 
piety  not 
and  hear 
something 
tions  be 
desire   tc 
peace  an( 


met  at  10  a.m. 
Chaplain.   Rev.    James   David 
offered    the    following 


words.  O  God.  be  instru- 
good  tidings  and  our  actions 
,  with  our  words.  Let  our 
be  paraded  for  others  to  see 
so  that  we  will  be  known  for 
5  we  are  not.  But  let  our  ac- 
honest  reflections  of  a  true 

serve   You   and   others   in 

good  will.  Amen. 


The 
amined 


SIGAKER. 


tie 


proceedli  gs 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
House  hii  approval  thereof. 
Pursua  it  to  clause   1.   rule   I,   the 
s  tands  approved. 
UI  TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 


Journal 

Mr. 
to  clause 
agreeing 
the  Journal. 

The 
the  Chait 

The 
Speaker 
peared  t< 

Mr 
to   the 


SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
■'s  approval  of  the  Journal. 

qiestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
have  it. 

U»TON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
ote  on  the  ground  that  a 
s  not  present  and  make  the 
order  that  a  quonrni  is  not 


Ackerman 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bennan 

BevUl 

BUbray 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^iir«dai^  May  19,  1988 


quorum 
point  of 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  pri  sent. 

The  Sirgeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  M  embers. 

The  V  )te  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  a  id  there  were— yeas  274.  nays 
113.  not^otlng  44,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  139] 
YEAS-274 


Brooks 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
Cllnger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
CoUlns 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Davis  (MI) 
de  laGaiza 


IDePazio 

E>eLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  <CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 


Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbruecliner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 


Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 


Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

Mct^irdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakiey 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

NAYS-113 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 


Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SisUky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 
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Mr.  JACOBS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT        OF        GUIDE- 
LINES FOR  SUBMITTING 
AMENDMENTS       ON       FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  Members  of  the 
guidelines  that  the  Rules  Committee 
anticipates  following  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  foreign  operations  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

At  the  request  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  contemplating  reporting  a 
modified  rule  that  would  make  in 
order  only  amendments  printed  in  the 
Rules  Committee  report.  The  Rules 
Committee,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  must  see  the  amend- 
ments before  we  meet  on  the  bill.  We 
are  anticipating  meeting  on  this  bill 
early  next  week  and  we  are  requesting 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Mattfcr  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


that  If  Members  have  amendments  to 
the  legislation  that  they  submit  those 
amendments,  with  any  explanatory 
materials,  to  the  Rules  Committee  by 
5  p.m.  on  Monday.  May  23. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  bill  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words, 
the  drug-free  workplace  amendment  I 
have  been  offering,  I  would  have  to 
submit  to  the  Rules  Committee  in 
order  to  make  it  in  order? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  By  5  o'clock  Monday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  By  5  o'clock 
Monday? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON   APPROPRIATIONS  TO   FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  FOR- 
EIGN      OPERATIONS       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1989 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight.  May  19,  1988,  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations   for    foreign    operations, 
export  financing  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1989  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.    EDWARDS   of   Oklahoma   re- 
served all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4587)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  I  may  in- 
clude tabular  and  extraneous  material 
and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1989 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4587)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
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tember  30.  1989.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n  1029 

IN  THE  COHMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4587)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes  with  Mr.  Gephardt 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

D  1025 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  present  H.R.  4587— the  leg- 
islative branch  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1989— to  the  House.  The 
bill  and  report— House  Report  No. 
100-621 -were  filed  on  May  12,  1988. 

I  will  not  go  over  every  detail— the 
report  and  bill  have  been  available  to 
the  Members  for  several  days.  But  I 
will  summarize  the  bill. 

Before  I  begin,  I  want  to  thank  each 
member  of  the  legislative  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Obey.  Wis- 
consin; Mr.  Alexander.  Arkansas;  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Traxler, 
Michigan;  Mrs.  Boggs,  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Lewis,  California,  ranking  subcommit- 
tee; Mr.  Conte,  Massachusetts,  rank- 
ing full  committee;  Mr.  Myers,  Indi- 
ana; Mr.  Porter,  Illinois;  Mr.  Whit- 
TEH,  Mississippi,  full  committee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  particulsu-,  the  ranking 
minority  and  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  participated  in  all  of 
our  hearings  and  deliberations  and  has 
been  a  full  partner  in  the  writing  of 
this  biU. 

Also.  I  appreciate  working  with  and 
the  help  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  primarily: 
Chairman     Frank     ANNxmzio;     Bill 


Frenzel,  ranking  minority;  Leon  Pa- 
netta and  Pat  Roberts,  chairman  and 
ranking  member  on  the  Personnel  and 
Police  Subcommittee;  Charlie  Rose 
and  Bill  Thomas,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  of  the  Office  Sys- 
tems Subcommittee;  and  Joe  Gaydos 
and  Bob  Badham,  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Accounts  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  $1.41  bil- 
lion— $1,407,708,000— in  the  blU  for  the 
operations  of  the  legislative  branch 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  These  funds  do 
not  Include  the  activities  of  the 
Senate,  which  will  be  inserted  when 
the  bill  is  considered  in  the  other 
body.  Also,  we  do  not  include  certain 
permanent  appropriations. 

The  bill  has  $835.8  million  for  con- 
gressional operations  nd  $571.6  million 
for  other  agencies. 

We  have  reduce  the  budget  by  9.1 
percent — over  $140  million.  The 
budget  request  asked  for  an  11.8  per- 
cent increase.  The  committee  has  al- 
lowed only  1.6  percent. 

We  have  scrupulously  adhered  to 
the  economic  summit  agreement  for 
domestic  programs— in  fact  we  have 
held  the  bill  even  lower  than  the 
agreement,  which  was  2  percent.  As  I 
said,  we  have  allowed  only  1.6  percent. 

As  presented  to  the  House,  the  bill 
contains  $22.5  million  more  than  the 
current  fiscal  year  1988  appropriation. 
That  increase  over  the  current  level 
barely  pays  for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
cost  of  last  January's  COLA  for  our 
employees,  a  modest  level  of  other 
mandatory  salary  items,  plus  a  few  re- 
pairs, necessary  renovations,  some  new 
equipment,  contractual  and  other 
price  increases  to  maintain  current 
services,  and  a  few  essential  program 
enhancements. 

For  example,  there  are  Increases 
made  necessary  to  pay  the  fiscal  year 
1989  cost  of  last  January's  2  percent 
comparability  salary  adjustment  that 
was  given  to  all  Federal  employees, 
except  the  Members  of  Congress, 
judges,  and  senior  level  people.  This 
and  other  mandatory  salary  increases 
such  as  normal  longevity  increases  and 
health  and  other  benefit  increases 
amoimted  to  $27.5  million— then  there 
are  inflation  and  price  increases  to 
maintain  current  services— such  as 
supplies,  equipment,  printing,  books, 
rent— of  $11.6  million— new  equip- 
ment, repairs,  and  alterations  to  our 
physical  plant,  and  other  maintenance 
increases  have  been  held  to  a  $3.7  mil- 
lion increase.  These  increases  have 
been  substantially  offset  by  a  $20.2 
million  reduction  in  our  mail  and 
printing  workload. 

Through  actions  in  this  bill  and  by 
the  agencies  of  the  legislative  branch, 
we  have  reduced  overall  employment 
by  53  jobs.  Only  67  essential  jobs  of 
the  216  new  jobs  requested  have  been 
allowed,  whUe  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
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Chairman,  I  want  to  make  spe- 

of  title  II  of  this  bill— the 

title. 

oftjen,  we  think  of  this  bill  as 

„  the  House  and  Senate. 

that  the  Congressional 

(Office  and  Architect  of  the 

also  in  the  bill.  But  few 

focus  on  that  very  substan- 

which  funds  other  activi- 

legislative  branch. 

noted,  we  have  the  Library 

,   an   institutional   leader 

the   coimtry   for   the   li- 

scholarly  research, 

technologies,    copyright 

books  for  the  blind  and 

handicapped  and  other  im- 

I  irograms.  Just  one  of  their 

_    machine  readable  catalog- 

^eat  example  of  the  help  the 

Congress  gives  to  libraries 

__  the  country.  This  program 

Nation's  libraries  over  $250 

dach   year,   dollars   and  staff 

your  State  and  local  librar- 

have  to  expend  to  catalog  a 

1  nagazine  before  placing  it  on 

shelves.  I  wiU  place  an  analy- 

th^se  savings  in  the  Record  at 

of  my  remarks. 

Accounting  Office  is  an 

important  part  of  the  legis- 
bifench— as  well  as  the  entire 
The  GAO  sets  our  ac- 
standards— does     financial 
Govenment  programs  and 
program  results, 
studies,  and  is  an  overall  watch- 
assisting  the  Congress  and  the 
people.  According  to  Comp- 

Charles  Bowsher,  the 

measurable  financial  bene- 
_  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987— 
■etum  of  $59  for  every  $1  we 
to  GAO.  And  those  sav- 
only  part  of  the  story— GAO 
of  major  assistance  to  con- 
committees  in  carrying  out 
reionsibilities.  How  many  times 
01 1  seen  a  GAO  study  lead  to  a 
iiiprovement  or  serve  to  raise 
that  was  otherwise  buried  in 
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We  have  a  small  agency  with  a  big 
responsibility— the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal.  The  tribunal  sets  royalty 
rates  for  the  cable  TV  industry,  for 
jukebox  and  phonograph  records,  and 
for  public  broadcasting.  They  also  dis- 
tribute royalty  funds  to  the  perform- 
ing rights  societies  for  jukeboxes  and 
the  cable  industry.  This  agency  dis- 
tributes over  $100  million  each  year  in 
royalties  to  copyright  owners  in  the 
music  and  television  industries. 

Then  there  is  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  a  part  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  That  program  distrib- 
utes Government  documents  and  re- 
ports to  over  1.400  Federal  depository 
libraries  all  over  the  country.  They 
also  sell  or  distribute  free  about  70 
million  publications  yearly  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  many  ways,  that  pro- 
gram brings  the  Government  as  close 
to  the  average  citizen  as  any  program 
in  the  entire  Federal  structure. 

Of  course,  we  also  have  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  and  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  in  title  I 
who  do  very  important  work  for  the 
House  and  Senate.  But  whose  studies 
are  widely  reported  and  respected. 

So,  this  is  not  a  bill  that  solely  funds 
the  House  and  Senate.  It  is  an  entire 
branch  of  Government— one  of  the 
three  co-equal  branches.  I  hope  that 
Members  will  remember  that  when 
they  vote  on  this  bill— and  when  they 
explain  its  contents  to  our  constitu- 
ents. 

COB*PARISONS 

We  have  developed  some  interesting 
comparisons: 

Since  1978  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  5 
percent.  The  executive  budget  has 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.3  percent. 
The  CPT  has  grown  at  an  annual  rate 
of  6  percent.  That  is,  the  legislative 
branch  has  declined  in  real  terms  since 
1978.  while  the  Federal  budget  contin- 
ues to  grow  in  real  terms. 

And.  we  have  held  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation to  a  1.6-percent  increase 
over  1988. 

Federal  revenues  are  up  6.1  per- 
cent—spending in  other  parts  of  the 
budget  are  up  3.6  percent.  But  we  have 
kept  our  own  spending  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  want  it  to  be  known  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  is  contributing  to  the 
reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  very  tight,  aus- 
tere budget. 

It  meets  what  we  assume  will  be  the 
budget  resolution  targets.  It  is  well 
within  the  economic  summit  agree- 
ment. We  have  tried  to  protect  core 
legislative  functions.  Members  can  be 
assured  we  have  trimmed  the  maxi- 
mum, but  the  House  will  have  the 
funds  needed  for  essential  operations. 
There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  this 
bill,  or  to  make  meat  ax  reductions. 

I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  for  the  bill. 


The  Savings  to  the  Nation's  Libraries  from 
the  Distribution  of  Cataloging  Records  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Machine-read- 
able Form 
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1.  The     Cataloging     of 
Books: 

Number  of  academic  and 
public  libraries 

1986  book  purchases  na- 
tionwide in  dollars  (Av- 
erage cost  per  book  = 
$30.00) 

1986  number  of  books 
purchased  nationwide .. 

Number  cataloged  using 
LC  records  (82%)  (Av- 
erage savings  per  title 

cataloged  =  $11.29) 

Total  savings  nation- 
wide for  books  cat- 
aloged  

2.  The  Cataloging  of  Seri- 

als: 

Number  of  academic  li- 
braries  

Average  number  of  new 
titles  cataloged  per 
year  per  academic  li- 
brary  

Total  new  titles  in  aca- 
demic libraries 

Number  of  public  librar- 
ies  

Average  number  of  new 
titles  cataloged  per 
year  per  public  library . 

Total  new  titles  in  public 
libraries 

Estimated  total  new 
titles  cataloged 

Estimated  number  of 
records  derived  from 
LC  cataloging  (esti- 
mate of  50%)  (Average 
savings  per  ti'"«>  cata- 
loged =  $28.23) 

Total  savings  nation- 
wide for  serials  cat- 
aloged  


.  The  Cataloging  of  Maps. 
Music,  Sound  Record- 
ings and  Visual  Materi- 
als 
Annual  number  of  times 
these  records  were 
used  for  cataloging  on 
the  OCLC  database 
(Average  savings  per 
title       cataloged        = 

$21.71) 

Total  savings  nation- 
wide for  maps, 
music,  sound  re- 
cordings, and 
visual  materials 


Total  savings  nation- 
wide for  cataloging 
books  serials,  maps, 
music,  sound  re- 
cordings and  visual 
materials,  grand 
total  estimated  sav- 
ings  


13.883 

$577,518,468 
19.250.619 

15,785.507 
$178,218,370 

5.034 

1.000 

5.034.000 

8.849 

20 

176.980 

5.210.980 

2.605.490 
$73,552,982 


147.172 


$3,195,169 


$254,966,521 


(Estimates  based  on  data  for  academic  and  public 
libraries  from  the  1986  Bowker  Annual,  an  LC 
study  Alternative  Methods  for  Transmitting  Ma- 
chine-readable Bibliographic  Data:  a  Feasibility 
Study  and  statistics  suppUed  by  OCLC.  Inc.) 


[Prom  the  Democratic  Study  Group.  May 

17,  19881 

Is  It  Out  or  Control?  The  Cost  op 

Congress 

Despite  conservative  rhetoric  about  "sky- 
rocketing" costs  and  "burgeoning"  staff,  the 
fact  remains  that,  adjusted  for  inflation,  the 
cost  of  Congress  has  actually  declined  over 
the  past  decade. 

Since  FY  1978.  appropriations  for  congres- 
sional operations  (including  the  House. 
Senate,  and  various  related  agencies)  have 
actually  dropped  3%,  after  accounting  for 
inflation.  Appropriations  for  the  House  are 
down  7%  over  this  period.  In  contrast,  fund- 
ing for  the  Executive  Branch  rose  25%,  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  while  funding  for  the 
Judiciary  rose  59%. 

The  Legislative  Branch  appropriation  bill 
for  FY  1989,  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
House  on  Thursday,  continues  the  trend  of 
fiscal  restraint.  The  measure  essentially 
freezes  funding  for  congressional  operations 
at  the  current  level.  4%  less  than  what 
would  be  needed  to  keep  up  with  Inflation. 

SECTION  I— OVERVIEW 

A  perennial  target  of  conservatives  and 
other  critics  is  the  alleged  high  cost  of  Con- 
gress. Every  year,  articles  are  written  and 
speeches  made  about  fat  congressional  pay- 
rolls and  Members  living  "high  off  the  hog". 

A  recent  example  is  an  April  8  commen- 
tary In  the  Washington  Times,  which  com- 
plains about  the  "exploding  population  of 
Capitol  Hill  staff"  and  asserts  that  Congress 
has  made  itself  the  most  expensive  legisla- 
tive body  In  the  world. 

That  Congress  has  the  largest  budget  of 
any  legislature  In  the  world  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, as  the  United  States  Is  the  largest 
industrialized  democracy  In  the  world.  Fur- 
ther, the  size  and  cost  of  Congress  reflects 
the  several  roles  the  institution  plays— law- 
maker, watchdog  over  other  branches  of 
government,  and  source  of  assistance  to  citi- 
zens In  dealing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  budget  and  staff  of  Congress  did 
expand  substantially  In  the  1960s  and  early- 
1970s,  reflecting  a  desire  for  Congress  to 
expand  Its  capabilities  and  develop  Inde- 
pendent sources  of  Information  and  analy- 
sis, in  an  effort  to  become  less  dependent  on 
Executive  Branch  expertise  and  to  deal  with 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  the  period  of  congres- 
sional expansion  ended  In  the  1970s. 

Key  points  regarding  the  budget  and  staff 
of  Congress  include  the  following: 

Total  appropriations  for  the  operation  of 
Congress  represent  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 


federal  budget— 0.11%  (eleven  one-hun- 
dredths  of  one  percent)  in  FY  1988.  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  this  amounts  to  about  $5.14 
per  citizen. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  appropriations 
for  Congress,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
dropped  3%.  while  appropriations  rose  25% 
for  the  Executive  Branch  and  59%  for  the 
Judicial  Branch. 

Within  the  overall  congressional  budget, 
appropriations  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (including  the  House  share  of  joint 
Items)  declined  7%  over  the  past  ten  years, 
on  an  Inflation-adjusted  basis,  while  appro- 
priations for  the  Senate  increased  3%. 

Despite  allegations  of  burgeoning  congres- 
sional staffs,  over  the  past  decade  appro- 
priations for  personal  staff  of  Members  of 
the  House  dropped  16%  and  appropriations 
House  committees  dropped  155,  after  ad- 
justment for  inflation. 

Congressional  printing  costs  are  down  47% 
(after  inflation)  since  FY  1978,  reflecting 
technological  Improvements  and  a  decline  In 
the  volume  of  publications  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  congressional  expense. 

Mailing  costs  for  the  House  dropped  24% 
since  FY  1978,  adjusted  for  inflation,  while 
mall  costs  for  the  Senate  increased  29%  over 
this  period. 

The  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  de- 
c'ined  by  15%  over  the  past  ten  years,  after 
aljustment  for  Inflation.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  same  purchasing  power  Members 
hdd  In  FY  1978,  salaries  would  have  to  be 
increased  $16,000. 

The  overall  number  of  employees  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  is  down  3%  since  1977. 
At  the  same  time.  Executive  Branch  em- 
ployment Is  up  9%  and  Judicial  Branch  em- 
ployment is  up  61%. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  size  of  House 
Members'  personal  staff  has  increased  by  an 
average  of  1.4  employees  per  Member.  This 
Increase  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  the 
real  value  of  each  Member's  staff  allowance 
has  declined.  This  seems  to  represent  a 
trend  toward  employing  larger  staffs  at 
lower  pay. 

The  average  size  of  a  House  Members' 
staff  was  17  employees  at  the  end  of  1987— 
about  one  staff  member  for  every  33.000 
constituents. 

The  number  of  employees  of  the  House 
committees  has  remained  relatively  stable 
over  the  past  decade.  Increasing  by  just  3% 
between  1977  and  1987. 

SECTION  II— THE  COST  OF  CONGRESS 

This  section  addresses  the  contention  that 
the  costs  of  Congress  are  somehow  "out  of 
control."  It  describes  trends  In  appropria- 
tions for  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 


Senate,  and  other  Legislative  Branch  agen- 
cies, and  compares  trends  in  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  with  the  other 
branches  of  government.  It  also  presents 
data  on  two  specific  items  that  have  recent- 
ly been  controversial:  Members'  salaries  and 
congressional  mail  costs. 

The  Size  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Budget 

Appropriations  for  the  entire  Legislative 
Branch  totaled  $1.9  biUion  in  FY  1988— 
amounting  to  just  0.16%  (sixteen  one-hun- 
dredths  of  one  percent)  of  the  overall  feder- 
al budget. 

The  Legislative  Branch  appropriation  in- 
cludes funding  for  a  number  of  agencies  in- 
cluded within  the  Legislative  Branch  for 
historical  reasons,  but  only  partially  related, 
or  totally  unrelated,  to  the  operation  of 
Congress.  Examples  include  the  Library  of 
Congress  (other  than  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service),  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
(other  than  congressional  printing),  and  the 
Tax  Court.  These  "non-congressional"  Leg- 
islative Branch  agencies  account  for  about 
one-third  of  the  Legislative  Branch  budget. 

The  portion  of  Legislative  Branch  appro- 
priations allocated  to  congressional  oper- 
ations amounted  to  $1.26  billion  in  FY  1988. 
This  represents  a  comprehensive  total  for 
the  cost  of  Congress,  Including  not  only  the 
House  and  Senate  but  also  related  entities 
such  as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  con- 
gressional printing  at  the  GPO.  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

Appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  Con- 
gress represent  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total 
federal  budget— currently  0.11%  (eleven 
hundredths  of  one  percent).  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  this  year's  appropriation  for  congres- 
sional operations  amounts  to  about  $5.14 
per  citizen. 

Overall  Spending  Trends 
Despite  rhetoric  about  the  "exploding" 
cost  of  Congress,  in  recent  years  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  has  been  the  slowest  growing  of 
the  three  branches  of  government.  Over  the 
past  decade,  appropriations  for  Congress 
have  failed  to  even  keep  pace  with  Inflation. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  Table  1  on  page  4, 
which  shows  appropriations  Increases  and 
decreases  (on  an  inflation-adjusted  basis) 
for  the  Congress,  the  other  Legislative 
Branch  agencies,  and  the  other  branches  of 
government.  (See  Appendix  for  annual  ap- 
propriations levels  for  the  past  ten  years 
both  before  and  after  Inflation,  for  these 
items.) 


TABLE  l.-a)MPARISON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  TRENDS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  AND  OTHER  BRANCHES 

[Dollat  amounts  m  mfltnos] 


Fiscil  year  1988 


lofbtion-adjijsteil  penxnt  ol  change  ■ 

10  yeafs—  5  years—  1  yeai— 
fiscal  years  fscal  years  fiscal  years 
1978-88        1983-88        1987-88 


ToM,  all  bniicte.. 

EncutMbrandi 

lodnary _.. 

Oonpts - 

House  •  


Saute  • 

Support  Agencies*... 
Other  leg^lative  tirandi  *.. 


{1.175.686 

1.172,438 

1.340 

1,260 

712 

469 

78 

641 


-1-25 
-(-25 
-(-59 
-3 
-7 
-(■3 
-t-l 
-7 


-(■12 
+  U 
+31 

+2 

+i 

-2 

-1-4. 

-1-1 


+3 
-(■3 
+1 
-3 
-« 
-1 


-2 


•  Figure  la  tlie'taM  and  Se  indudTall  (trect  wopnalions  for  eadi  dumber,  plus  eadi  clumber's  share  o<  jointly  appropnated  items  sudi  as  olfidal  man  costs,  joini  committees,  printing,  and  buMngs  and  grninls.  (See  Anxnfa 
lor  fuilfeer  details.) 

'  ConiressiOMi  Research  Serwe.  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  Office  o(  Technology  Assessment  ,    ,  _    ^  ..._  ___. 

♦  Indudes  the  General  Acenmliig  Office  the  library  of  Congress  {except  OK),  the  Goweniment  Printing  Office  (except  congressional  printing),  the  United  States  Tax  Qcul  and  rther  miscelaneoiis  agencies 
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adjustment  for  inflation,  while  budget  au- 
thority for  the  other  two  branches  rose 
slightly. 

House  of  Represerttatives  spending  trends 

Table  2  on  page  6  shows  inflation-adjusted 
appropriations  Increases  and  decreases  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  broken  down 
by  major  Items.  The  table  reflects  not  only 
the  direct  costs  of  the  House  but  also  the 
House  share  of  various  Items  appropriated 
jointly,  such  as  official  mall  costs,  joint 
committees,  and  printing.  As  the  table  indi- 
cates, costs  for  most  of  these  items  have  de- 
clined since  FY  1978. 

Despite  allegations  of  burgeoning  Member 
and  committee  staffs,  over  the  past  ten 
years  appropriations  for  Members'  staffs 
have  dropped  by  16%  and  appropriations  for 
committees  have  dropped  by  15%,  on  an  in- 
flation-adjusted basis. 

There  has  also  been  a  dramatic  drop  in 
appropriations  for  official  mail  costs— an  in- 
flation-adjusted decline  of  43%  since  FY 
1978.  As  discussed  in  the  section  on  Mail 
Costs  below,  this  drop  reflects  success  in  ar- 
resting and  reversing  the  growth  of  franked 
mailings. 

A  very  dramatic  drop  has  also  occurred  in 
congressional  printing  costs,  which  have  de- 


clined by  47%  (after  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion) since  FY  1978.  This  drop  reflects  fac- 
tors such  as  technological  improvements  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  volume  of  publications  printed 
and  distributed  at  congressional  expense. 

The  only  basic  item  in  the  House  budget 
showing  large  Increases  is  the  House  share 
of  employee  benefit  costs— which  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  in- 
crease largely  reflects  legislative  and  ac- 
counting changes:  legislation  requiring  all 
congressional  employees  not  covered  by  civil 
service  retirement  to  participate  in  Social 
Security  (thus  requiring  the  House  to  begin 
paying  the  employer  share  of  the  payroll 
tax  for  these  employees)  and  establishment 
of  the  new  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System  (FERS).  Under  FERS.  the  budgets 
of  federal  agencies  (including  the  House) 
are  charged  for  the  full  cost  of  accrued  ben- 
efits; under  the  older  retirement  system  a 
large  portion  of  benefit  costs  was  paid  out 
of  a  central  fund  rather  than  charged  to  the 
employing  agency.  Because  of  this  account- 
ing change,  benefit  costs  charged  to  the 
House  (and  to  other  federal  agencies)  have 
risen  dramatically. 


TABLE  2.-TREN0S  IN  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mlai  amounts  in  milinnsj 


Fiscal  year 
1988 


InflatCT  adjusted  percent  of  dunte' 


10  yeais—  5  yean— 
fiscal  years  fiscal  year 
1978-88        1983-88 


1  year— 
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■(-19 

+  19 

-9 

49 
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35 
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+  5 
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-7 

+28 

+  7 

alji/tinenb 


made  usmg  Consumer  Price  Inden. 

•{■JateaPi  wconations  lor  House  commmeespte  50  percent  of  atiproprulioris  tor  lointcanmittees  ^  ,u~    >  ^ 


oHiGi  eipensts,  Mm'sntK  and  eoiipnient.  reporting  of  committee  hearings,  etc 
dtejaMampntafKilicifMilcos 


lead  islap 


I  costs,  based  on  ttie  House  share  of  total  mi\\  costs  incurred  each  year 

ZSSm  awnJSSBlw'nSiiiSiance  of  House  buildings  and  50  percent  of  appropriabons  for  loait  items  (Capitol  and  grounds,  heatmg  plant,  etc.) 
offices,  compensation  of  Members.  50  percent  of  miscellaneous  loint  costs,  etc. 


When  embloyee  benefit  costs  are  excluded 
from  the  tc  tal.  inflation-adjusted  appropria- 
tions for  al  I  other  House  Items  declined  by 
14  percent  >ver  the  past  ten  years. 
Member's  salaries 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
a.  popular  target  for  criticism, 
,  like  most  other  items  in  the 
,  have  fallen  well  behind  infla- 
past  decade.  Table  3  on  page  7 
salaries  payable  to  Members  of 
each  of  the  past  ten  years, 
the  year-to-year  increases  or  de- 
adjustment  for  inflation. 


TABLE  3.— CHARGES  IN  MEMBERS'  SALARIES— Continued 


ii 


Salary- 

Annual  percent 

change  alter 

adiustment  for 

inflation  > 

1385 

75.100 
75.100 
89.500 
89  500 

-03 

1986 

-2.4 

1987 

+  15.8 

1988 

-41 

-153 

-CHARGES  IN  MEMBERS'  SALARIES 


Annual  percent 

change  atter 

adjusbnent  lor 

inflation ' 

57,500 

-64 

57.500 

-9.5 

606<i3 

-7  2 

60663 

-10.0 

60,663 

-6.9 

69,800 

+  11.2 

72600 

>  Salary  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
» Inflation  adiustmenis  made  using  CPI 

As  Table  3  indicates.  Members'  salaries 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  In 
seven  of  the  past  ten  years.  Over  the  decade 
since  FY  1978.  Members  salaries  have 
dropped  by  15%.  on  an  inflation-adjusted 
basis.  In  order  to  just  maintain  the  same 
purchasing  power  Members  had  in  FY  1978, 
a  salary  increase  of  $16,000  would  be 
needed. 

Mail  costs 

Another  controversial  item  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  has  been  the  cost  of  official 
(i.e..  franked)  mall.  Table  4  on  the  next  page 


shows  the  annual  costs  and  volume  of  mall 
sent  by  members  of  the  Hoiise  and  Senate. 
As  the  table  Indicates,  the  volume  of 
franked  mail  rose  rapidly  in  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s  and  reached  a  peak  in  FY 
1984— with  far  larger  increases  occurring  In 
the  Senate  than  in  the  House.  However, 
since  then  the  growth  of  mail  volume  has 
been  arrested  and  largely  reversed— particu- 
larly in  the  House— as  a  result  of  voluntary 
actions  by  Members  to  restrain  their  mail- 
ings. For  the  House,  the  FY  1988  mail 
volume  Is  only  9%  above  the  FY  1978  level. 
For  the  Senate,  however,  the  FY  1988  mail 
volume  is  stlU  152%  above  FY  1978. 

TABLE  4.-0mCIAL  MAIL  COSTS  AND  VOLUME 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands  ■] 


Before 
adjustment  for 
Fiscal  year  inflation 


House     Senate 


After  adjustment     Volume  (millions 
for  inflation  '  o(  pieces) 


House     Senate     House     Senate 


1S78 $35,109  J13.817  $64,539  $25,399  334.1  96.1 

1979         27,729  15,214  46.138  25,134  2397  86.5 

1980  43,422  18.484  63,575  27.063  400.1  111.2 

1981   29,686  24,176  39.112  31.852  262.3  133.3 
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TABLE  4.— OFFICIAL  MAIL  COSTS  AND  VOLUME— Continued 

[Dollat  amounts  m  thousands  ■] 


Before 
adjustment  for 
Fiscal  year  inflation 


House     Senate 


After  adjustment     Volume  (millions 
hx  inflation  '  of  pieces) 

House     Senate     House     Senate 


1982 59.894  40,144  73,490  49.256  508.2  263.6 

1983  40,307  32,126  47.814  38,109  335.7  2212 

1984         67,348  43,609  76,794  49,725  586.2  3384 

1985 45.308  39.853  49,789  43.795  3543  3220 

1986  60,401  35,538  64.808  38,131  461.1  297.6 

1987  44,201  19,424  46,091  20,254  338.5  1562 

1988 » 49.298  32,865  49,298  32,865  3628  241.9 

l1^-^r*"'. .....     +40     +138       -24       +29        +9     +152 

1984-88 -27       -25       -36       -34       -38       -29 

1986-88 -18        -8       -24       +14       -21       -19 

■  Ttae  fiCMS  npresent  xlual  costs  incurred  in  each  year;  they  differ  from 
mm  finres  given  in  table  2  and  ttw  appendii  because  not  all 
s  are  anally  spent  in  the  year  appropriated 
_^  ...  J  in  constant  fiscal  year  1988  dollars. 

'  Estimate 

In  terms  of  dollar  amounts,  official  maU 
costs  for  the  House  have  declined  24%  over 
the  past  ten  years,  after  adjustment  for  in- 
flation. By  contrast,  mail  costs  for  the 
Senate  have  risen  29%  over  this  period. 
(Note  that  these  figures  refer  to  actual  ex- 
penditures for  official  mail  in  each  year. 
They  differ  from  the  appropriations  figures 
given  in  Table  2  and  the  Appendix  because 


appropriations  are  often  not  fully  si>ent  in 
the  year  appropriated.) 

SECTION  III — CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF 

This  section  addressed  the  allegation  that 
there  has  been  an  excessive  increase  in  the 
number  of  congressional  staff  over  the  past 
decade.  It  describes  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  numijer  of  employees  working  for 
congress,  and  compares  changes  in  the 
number  of  congressional  employees  with 
changes  in  the  number  of  employees  of  the 
other  branches  of  government. 

Table  5  on  the  following  page  shows  in- 
creases and  decreases  in  employment  for 
the  three  branches  of  government,  and  for 
the  major  components  of  the  Legislative 
Branch.  (See  Table  C  in  the  Appendix  for 
year-by-year  personnel  totals  for  the  past 
ten  years.)  Major  points  concerning  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Employment  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  total  number 
of  legislative  branch  employees  has  actually 
dropped  by  3%.  At  the  same  time,  employ- 
ment in  the  Executive  Branch  increased  9% 
while  employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch 
rose  61%. 

In  1977,  there  were  73  Executive  Branch 
employees  (excluding  the  military)  for  every 
employee  of  the  Legislative  Branch;  in  1987. 
there  were  82  Executive  Branch  employees 
for  every  Legislative  Branch  staffer. 

TABLE  5.-TRENDS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  LEVELS 
[Personnel  totals,  as  of  the  end  of  each  calendar  year) 


The  number  of  employees  on  the  House 
payroll  increased  by  a  modest  6%  over  the 
past  decade,  and  has  not  grown  at  aU  over 
the  past  five  years.  Over  the  same  periods, 
the  number  of  Senate  staffers  increased  by 
12%  and  2%  respectively. 

At  the  end  of  1987.  there  were  7.496  em- 
ployees on  the  personal  staffs  of  Members 
of  the  House  (including  staff  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  district  offices  and  temporary, 
part-time,  and  shared  employees).  This  rep- 
resents an  average  of  17  staffers  per 
member— about  one  staff  member  for  every 
33.000  constituents. 

The  size  of  House  Members'  personal 
staffs  has  increased  by  an  average  of  1.4 
staffers  per  member  over  the  past  ten  years. 
However,  "clerk-hire"  funds  for  Member's 
staffs  have  not  grown  during  this  period. 
Rather,  funding  for  Members'  clerk-hire  ac- 
tually declined  by  about  16%.  after  adjust- 
ment for  inflation.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  seems  to  represent  a 
trend  toward  somewhat  larger  staffs  at 
somewhat  lower  levels  of  pay. 

The  number  of  employees  on  Members' 
personal  staffs  peaked  at  7.861  in  1983;  since 
then,  it  has  dropped  by  about  5%. 

The  number  of  staff  members  for  House 
committees  has  remained  relatively  stable 
over  the  past  decade,  increasing  by  a  total 
of  only  3%  since  1977. 
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TABLE  A.— LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS— DETAIL  AND  COMPARISON-BEFORE  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  INFLATION 

[Budget  authority:  m  millions  of  ddlarsj 


Fiscal  year- 


1978        1979        1980        1981        1982        1983        1984         1985  1986  1987 


Executive  Brandi . 

Defense 

Interest — 

Non-Defense  (nonintetest) 

Judiciary — 

Congress , 

House 

Members'  staff  (derli^ie)... . — 

Committees ' 

OfTidal  mail  costs ' -.. 

House  Officers  and  employees ' 

Office  expenses,  equiprnent,  furnishings  and  allowances  * .. 

Emi^oyee  benefit  costs » 

Printing* 

Buildings  and  grounds ' 

Other  • , — . — 

Senate" 

Support  Agencies 

Congressional  Research  Service 

Congressional  Budget  Office 

Office  of  Technolojy  Assessment 

Odier  legislative  Brandi '» 

Total,  Legislative  Branch 


510,888 

567,982 

674.768 

43,980 

807,707 

885.572 

947.247 

1,07U00 

1,070,007 

1,096.751 

1.172,438 

.  117,227 

126,467 

143,859 

180.001 

216,547 

245,043 

265.160 

294,656 

289.146 

287,427 

291.416 

.    35,442 

42.613 

52,517 

68,735 

84,995 

89,775 

111,059 

129,431 

135.982 

138.565 

!V.'«ft 

.  358,219 

398,902 

478.392 

495,244 

506.165 

550,754 
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644,879 
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71 

47 

26 

46 
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36 
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42 
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11 
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411 
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360 
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Fiscal  year- 


1978    1979    1980    1981    1982    1983    1984    1985    1986    1987    1988 


939132  945062  987.947  980.211  991.052  1.050.501  1.080.099 

215'491  210.428  210.628  237.155  265.702  290.680  302.349 

65151  70.903  76.892  90.560  104.288  106,495  126,635 

658491  663,730  700,428  652.495  621.061  653,326  651115 


1177,253  1.148.076  1.143.640  1.172.438 

323  798  310.242  299.715  291.416 
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62 

58 

54 
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78 
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19 

16 
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892 
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676 
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81 

50 

77 

21 

58 

47 

50 
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75 

41 

18 

16 

651 


864 

1.043 

626 

182 
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38 

50 

83 

20 

54 

50 

47 
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70 

39 

16 

15 

805 


899 
1.117 

631 
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19 
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44 
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16 
15 
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82 
47 
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16 
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19 
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111 
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TABLE  C.-LEGISIATIVE  BRANCH  STAFFING-DETAIL  AND  COMPARISON 


[Personnel  totals,  as  ol  the  end  of  each  calendar  year] 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


,2,850.889  2,880.928  2.886.570  2.906.852  2.858.187  2.861.498  2.890.565  2.965.707  3.049372  3.039.819  3.120.287 


.  2.799.720  2.829.410 
.   12.696   13.112 


38.473 
10.913 
6.859 
2.169 
1.885 
6.424 
2.219 
7,698 
5.142 
5.428 
649 


38,406 
10,986 
6,952 
2,143 
1.891 
6.564 
2.249 
7.325 
5.180 
5.3«6 
716 


2,833.557    2.853.267  2,804,658    2, 

14.117  15,086  15,425 

38,896  38,499  38.104 

11.242  22,406  11.724 

7,224  7,329  7,652 

2,034  2.067  1.987 

1,984  2.010  2.085 

6.957  6.995  6.940 

2.231  2.081  2.018 

7,069  6,610  6,310 

5,393  5,324  5.162 

5.329  5,434  5,269 

675  649  681 


.807,604 

16,055 

37,839 

11,564 

7,540 

1.989 

2.035 

7.060 

2,128 

5,936 

5.240 

5.186 

725 


2.835.551 

16.528 

38,486 

12,074 

7,861 

2,133 

2,080 

7,151 

2.256 

5.742 

5.275 

5.248 

740 


2,910,281 

17,271 

38,155 

11,830 

7,627 

2,115 

2,088 

7,045 

2.262 

5,547 

5.343 

5.310 

818 


2.993.693    2, 
18,280 
37,999 
11,880 

7,811 

2,213 

1.856 

7,168 

2.141 

5.391 

5,215 

5.374 
830 


984.702 

19.055 

36.062 

11,116 

7,271 

2,088 

1,757 

6.811 

2.095 

5.223 

4.804 

5,164 

849 


3,062,500 

20,396 

37.391 

11.608 

7.4% 

2  241 

1,871 

7.219 

2.120 

5.202 

4.991 

5.382 

869 


Mr.  Chkirman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  i  onsume  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gen  leman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  DA'S  Bosl,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  G^YDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  '  hank  my  colleague  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio] 
for  yielding.  At  the  outset  I  want  to 
state  that  this  bill  is  fiscally  responsi- 
ble legislation,  and  limits  the  potential 
for  growth  in  the  legislative  branch 
expenditures. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio]  whether  he  is  aware 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration has  had  a  subcommittee  to 
handle  police  matters  over  the  last 
several  decades;  and  does  the  gentle- 
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man  from  California  [Mr.  Fazio] 
intend  that  the  oversight  procedures 
and  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  continue  in  that 
vein? 

D  1040 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Yes.  As  is  stated  in  the 
committee  report,  the  consolidation  of 
the  disbursing  function  under  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  is  merely  me- 
chanical, and  is  not  intended  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  continuance  of  admin- 
istrative and  oversight  procedures  and 
authorities  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees on  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  If,  by  placing  the 
payroll  of  the  Capitol  Police  under  the 
Architect,  those  administrative  and 
oversight  procedures  and  authorities 
are  negatively  affected,  would  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  committee  agree  that 
we  must  find  some  procedures  so  that 
we  do  not  disrupt  the  controls  that 
Members  currently  have  with  respect 
to  Capitol  Police,  and  will  your  sub- 
committee work  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  insure 
their  continuance? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Absolutely.  The  consoli- 
dation should  not  change  any  aspect 
of  accountability  of  the  Capitol  Police 
to  Members  of  Congress.  And  if  such 
accountability  is  affected  negatively, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  you  in 
insuring  appropriate  controls. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
sensitivity  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  support.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  support  for  the  bill, 
also. 

Mr.  GAY[XDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year,  like  a  broken 
record,  a  few  of  our  colleagues  repeat  the 
same  arguments  concerning  the  funding  of 
the  legislative  branch.  They  say,  "let's  set  a 
good  example  for  deficit  reduction  by  freezing 
or  cutting  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tion." Then  they  can  brag  to  their  constituents 
that  they  have  voted  to  hold  the  line  on  Gov- 
ernment spending  by  keeping  our  own  legisla- 
tive branch  spending  down.  I  would  ask  these 
colleagues  where  have  they  been  over  the 
past  several  years.  Why  have  they  missed  all 
of  the  compelling  evidence  that  across-the- 
board  actions  to  control  the  deficit  do  not 
work?  In  fact,  experience  indicates  that,  when 
applied  to  the  legislative  branch,  across-the- 
board  actions  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 
As  chairman  of  the  Accounts  Subcommittee 
of  House  Administration,  I  was  told  firsthand 
about  the  effects  of  previous  across-the-board 
actions  to  cut  our  committee  structure.  I  am 
referring  to  the  cuts  required  by  the  first  round 
of  Gramm-Rudman  sequestration  in  1986. 
Chairman  after  committee  chairman  testified 
that  those  cuts  devastated  his  committee's 
ability  to  perform  critical  legislative  and  over- 
sight functions  which  needed  to  be  done.  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  country  were  exacerbat- 
ed by  the  inability  of  the  committees  of  juris- 


diction to  address  them  in  1 986,  precisely  be- 
cause of  arbitrary,  across-the-board  budget 
cuts.  This  evidence  has  been  lost  on  the  few 
misguided  individuals  who  continue  to  advo- 
cate across-the-board  actions. 

Furthermore,  as  recently  as  last  Oecember, 
the  leadership  of  both  parties  decided  to  "just 
say  no"  to  across-the-board  budget  cuts. 
Their  bipartisan  agreement  avoided  another 
round  of  sequestration  under  Gramm-Rudman. 
Tough  choices  were  "made,  specific  budget 
categories  were  cut  and  others  increased  in 
an  intelligent  effort  to  control  the  deficit.  It 
was  a  more  difficult  process  than  simply 
waving  the  magic  wand  of  an  across-the- 
board  cut,  but  the  product  was  far  less  detri- 
mental than  what  occurred  in  1 986. 

Similariy,  in  the  proposal  before  us  today, 
Chairman  Fazio  and  the  subcommittee  have 
made  many  hard  choices,  and  labored  exten- 
sively to  come  up  with  an  intelligent  product 
that  does  not  completely  satisfy  either  side. 
However,  in  their  informed  judgment,  it  repre- 
sents what  is  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 
Let  us  not  try  to  second  guess  their  best  ef- 
forts at  the  eleventh  hour  by  waving  the  magic 
wand  of  across-the-board  action  in  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  impress  our  constituents.  Our  con- 
stituents are  smart  enough  to  know  that  you 
do  not  get  anything  for  nothing.  Let  us  provide 
the  funds  to  do  the  job  of  good  government 
which  they  sent  us  here  to  perform. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  interested  in  the  point  raised 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos].  Our 
House  Administration  Committee,  ma- 
jority and  minority,  is  interested  in 
keeping  its  jurisdiction  over  Capitol 
Police. 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  all 
matters  relating  to  this  subject.  We 
have  no  objection  to  his  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  administrative  change 
that  is  made.  In  fact  I  think  it  is  a 
positive  administrative  step. 

We  are  much  heartened  to  hear  this 
discussion  between  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee is  grateful  to  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  its 
chairman  for  the  sensitivity  they  have 
shown  to  insuring  that  Capitol  Police 
oversight  functions  will  be  maintained 
with  as  little  disruption  as  possible. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to 
thank  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  for  his 


excellent  leadership  on  this  legisla- 
tion. As  you  can  imagine,  this  is  a 
tough  bill.  It  is  difficult  to  defend  here 
or  at  home.  It  is  unpopular  to  vote  for 
the  funding  for  your  own  office,  com- 
mittee, and  staff  expenses.  This  appro- 
priations bill  fimds  the  work  of  the 
Congress  and  those  agencies  which 
provide  expertise  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  those  efforts  for  which  we  are 
all  elected.  This  bill  should  and  does 
demonstrate  that  Congress  Is  willing, 
by  example,  to  exercise  the  sort  of 
budget  restraint  we  are  calling  for 
across  the  board  in  American  govern- 
ment. You  have  indicated  that  reduc- 
ing the  national  deficit  Is  of  highest 
priority.  Further  you  have  indicated 
that  critical  to  meeting  this  challenge 
is  to  reverse  past  patterns  of  growth  in 
appropriations.  This  legislative  branch 
bin  is  solid  evidence  that  we  are  taking 
you  seriously. 

Mr.  Fazio  and  the  staff  have  worked 
hard  and  this  is  a  tight  responsible 
bill.  We  are  well  under  our  targets  as 
set  for  us  by  the  economic  summit  and 
the  pending  budget  resolution.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  we  are  neither 
over  in  budget  authority  nor  are  we 
over  In  the  dreaded  outlays  limit. 

This  is  not  an  easy  responsibility— 
you  hear  testimony  from  your  col- 
leagues requesting  assistance— you 
look  at  the  money  available  and  have 
to  tell  your  friends,  "there  ain't  any 
money."  We  denied  budget  requests  to 
every  single  agency  including  over  $70 
million  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Our  biU  is  almost  $135  million 
less  than  was  requested.  This  reflects 
almost  a  10  percent  reduction  from 
the  spending  requests  we  received 
from  congressional  committees.  Mem- 
bers and  our  support  agencies.  E}very 
agency  took  a  reduction  from  its  re- 
quest. 

Chairman  Fazio  has  briefly  outlined 
the  expenditures  of  the  bill  title  by 
title.  I  need  not  be  redimdant.  There  Is 
one  very  significant  area  of  concern 
that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  regarding  this  bill. 
History  and  tradition  in  our  subcom- 
mittee places  committee  budget  in  the 
category  of  "mandatory  approprla- 
tlons"— that  means  that  conunittee 
chairman  and  ranking  members  go  to 
House  Administration,  make  their  case 
for  spending  authority  and  our  sub- 
committee then  automatically  appro- 
priates. 

The  appropriations  subcommittees 
respond  in  this  fashion  to  almost  no 
other  area  of  Government- we  don't 
do  it  in  defense— we  don't  do  it  for  pro- 
grams that  affect  himgry  children. 
But  appropriations  for  Increasing  the 
size  of  committee  staff— and  some 
would  suggest  that  these  budgets  have 
historically  grown  "just  a  little  more 
than  inflation"— do  not— do  not  re- 
ceive the  tough  critical  appropriations 
eye  expected  of  our  committee.  We 
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I  would  cite  as  an  example  of  that 
the  16.5-percent  increase  in  the  House 
leadership  offices  that  is  proposed  for 
this  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  bring  the  budget  in  line, 
to  have  a  16.5-percent  increase  in  the 
leadership  staffs  is  inappropriate. 

We  ought  to  look  very  carefully  at 
the  other  increases  proposed  in  this 
measure.  We  ought  to  ask  ourselves  if 
something  more  than  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  is  appropriate  for  the  big- 
gest staff  of  a  legislative  body  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  believe 
that  we  have  got  to  set  an  example  in 
this  body.  The  waste  and  the  abuse 
that  takes  place  in  Congress  has  to  be 
addressed  before  the  American  people 
will  believe  that  we  are  serious  about 
restoring  leadership  to  this  country. 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  gentleman's  reference 
to  Canada.  Did  the  gentleman  say  how 
many  employees  were  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  publication  indi- 
cates a  staff  of  fewer  than  3,500,  but 
they  were  the  biggest  in  the  world  out- 
side of  us. 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Canada  has  a  popula- 
tion about  10  percent  of  the  United 
States  and  if  we  were  to  multiply  their 
population  to  the  level  of  ours  and 
proportionately  increase  their  staff, 
that  would  be  35,000,  which  would  be 
very  close  to  the  number  quoted  by 
the  gentleman.  With  respect  to  the 
other  developed  countries,  we  are  rela- 
tively small. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  If  you 
follow  the  gentleman's  example,  India, 
whose  population  is  many  times  that 
of  ours,  has  a  staff  that  is  far  smaller 
than  Canada's,  and  perhaps  China  has 
a  population  that  is  many  times  bigger 
than  ours  and  has  a  far  smaller  staff. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Of  course,  we  may  be  ar- 
guing apples  and  oranges.  We  have  a 
unique  legislative  branch  in  our  consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  and 
many  other  countries  have  not  placed 
other  agencies  in  their  legislative 
body.  For  example,  the  national  li- 
brary of  the  country  may  not  be  locat- 
ed in  the  legislative  branch,  or  the 
printing  budget,  et  cetera.  So  we  may 
be  counting  many  other  employees  in 
our  legislative  branch  who  really  do 
not  work  for  legislative  bodies  in  these 
other  countries  per  se.  These  other 
agencies  make  up  almost  40  percent  of 
our  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  If  any- 
thing, I  would  think  that  argues  for  a 
smaUer  staff  here  since  much  of  the 
staff  is  off  in  the  executive  agencies, 
whereas,  in  the  Canadian  parliamenta- 
ry system  some  of  that  staff  might  be 

combined. 


Mr.  PAZIO.  I  think  we  are  saying 
that  we  are  not  really  comparing  com- 
parable entities. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis],  the  ranking  Republican, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee know.  I  do  plan  to  offer 
later  on  today  the  drug-free  workplace 
amendment  to  this  particular  bill  as  I 
have  offered  it  to  previous  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  House  in  the 
appropriations  area. 

I  think  we  have  an  agreement 
worked  out  whereby  that  particular 
motion  can  move  through  the  House 
expeditiously,  but  I  did  want  to  clarify 
one  thing  that  has  come  up  in  terms 
of  debating  this  idea  kind  of  outside 
this  process.  There  have  been  some 
people  who  have  suggested  that  if  we 
apply  this  to  the  legislative  branch  in 
this  bill,  we  would  somehow  be  in  a  po- 
sition of  perhaps  cutting  off  Congress- 
men's salaries  if.  in  fact,  we  did  not 
have  an  absolutely  drug-free  work- 
place amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
carries  with  it  the  assumption  that 
Congressmen's  salaries  are  included  in 
this  bUl. 

It  has  always  been  my  understand- 
ing that  they  are  not  included  in  this 
bill  when  we  pass  it,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  clarify  whether  or  not  that  was  still 
the  case  or  whether  something  has 
changed  here. 

D  1050 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  There  is  a 
permanent  appropriation  whereby 
Members'  salary  adjustments  are  pro- 
vided for,  so  it  is  not  and  Members' 
salaries  are  not  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  insofar  as  my 
amendment  does  apply  to  this  act. 
while  it  would  apply  to  nearly  all  of 
the  operations  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  spe- 
cific reference  to  Members'  salaries 
would  not  be  in  this  act.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  believe 
that  to  be  correct,  but  the  gentleman 
can  presume  I  will  check  it  very  care- 
fully as  we  go  forward. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  response  and  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1989,  as  reported  out 
of  committee.  This  bill  is  a  fiscally  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  limit  the  poten- 
tial for  growth  in  legislative  branch  expendi- 
tures. It  is  the  twpartisan  product  of  a  very  ra- 
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tional  and  systematic  process  of  reviewing  in 
detail  every  budget  request  from  the  entities 
comprising  the  legislative  branch.  The  bill,  as 
skillfully  crafted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriations,  prudently  bal- 
ances the  demand  for  fiscal  restraint  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  with  the  critical 
need  for  the  legislative  branch  to  discharge  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  an  effective 
manner.  Consequently,  I  commend  the  chari- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Fazio,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their  hard 
and  thoughtful  work. 

The  recommended  total  appropriation  of 
$1,407,408,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  is  only 
$22,485,500  more  than  the  appropriation  al- 
ready enacted  for  fiscal  year  1988.  This  total 
proposed  amount  for  fiscal  year  1989  reflects 
an  increase  of  only  1.6  percent  over  fiscal 
year  1 988.  According  to  the  committee  report, 
this  percentage  increase  is  significantly  below 
the  2-percent  growth  allowance  for  domestic 
programs  as  stipulated  in  the  recent  budget 
summit.  Furthermore,  this  recommended 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1989  is  $140,459,000 
less  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  budget  re- 
quests from  the  respective  legislative  branch 
entities.  In  effect,  the  total  of  all  the  requests 
was  cut  by  9.1  percent.  Thus,  the  recom- 
mended total  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1989  is  very  reasonable  and  it  certainly 
cannot  Ije  considered  as  excessive  in  any 
way. 

My  colleagues  should,  also,  note  that  the 
total  legislative  branch  budget  increase  is  only 
1 .6  percent,  whereas  the  increase  in  the  over- 
all Federal  budget  proposed  by  the  President 
is  3.6  percent.  In  other  words,  the  sutwommit- 
tee  has  presented  to  the  House  a  true  product 
of  fiscal  restraint  and  prudence. 

In  terms  of  understanding  the  relationship  of 
the  pending  appropriations  bill  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  budgets  approved  over  the  past 
several  years,  the  committee  report  is  again 
very  instructive.  Since  1978,  a  year  in  which 
legislative  branch  operations  stabilized,  the 
legislative  branch  budget  has  declined  in  real 
terms.  As  the  report  indicates: 

The  average  growth  since  1978  has  been 
about  5  percent  per  year,  while  price  levels 
as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
have  increased  by  6  percent  annually.  Con- 
gressional operations,  title  I  of  the  bill  (and 
adding  the  current  budget  estimates  for  the 
Senate),  also  have  been  restrained,  growing 
at  only  5.5  percent  annually,  which  is  less 
than  the  CPI,  and  has  resulted  in  a  decline 
in  real  terms.  During  the  same  period,  the 
executive  branch  has  averaged  an  8.3  per- 
cent annual  rate  of  growth,  an  increase  in 
real  dollars  at  an  annual  rate  almost  66  per- 
cent higher  than  the  legislative  budget. 

Finally,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee. 
It  is  a  very  responsible  allocation  of  Federal 
funds.  In  particular,  I  would  recommend 
against  supporting  any  indiscriminate  across- 
the-board  cut.  Approval  of  such  a  cut  would 
seriously  negate  the  careful  judgments  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  during  its 
meticulous  budget  review  process.  In  fact,  the 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would  impair 
the  process  itself  and  it  would  lead  to  unfore- 
seen consequences.  It  would  be  a  defeat  for 


the  House's  effort  to  apportion  its  funds  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta].  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  and  also  his 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis],  for  the  tough 
challenge  that  they  have  in  bringing  a 
legislative  appropriations  bill  to  the 
floor  and  the  outstanding  job  they 
have  done  in  the  bill  before  the  House 
today.  As  chairman  of  the  Personnel 
and  Police  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  I  want  to 
commend  them  for  the  cooperation 
and  support  that  they  have  provided 
us  in  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  try 
to  deal  with  the  issues  affecting  per- 
sonnel in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  purpose  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  the 
purpose  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  is  to  ensure  that  we  serve 
the  membership  and  the  American 
public.  I  think  the  test  is  whether  we 
are.  in  fact,  performing  that  job  on 
behalf  of  the  public. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  few  areas  where  the  em- 
ployers are  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
those  they  serve  every  2  years  regard- 
ing whether  or  not  they  are,  in  fact, 
performing  that  job  well.  That  is  prob- 
ably the  ultimate  test  of  how  we  per- 
form. 

Having  said  that,  we  do  have,  I 
think,  a  responsibility  as  an  institution 
to  deal  with  the  protection  of  rights 
provided  to  our  House  employees.  For 
that  reason  I  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  summarize  some  of  the 
actions  that  have  taken  place  this  year 
based  on  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  about  House  employees  and 
protections  for  those  employees. 

We  have  established  this  past  year 
an  adverse  action  procedure  which 
provides  due  process  to  employees 
under  the  House  officers  who  have 
been  terminated  ot  suspended  or  de- 
moted and  who  believe  that  such  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  in  violation  of 
House  rules  or  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure has  been  established  for  these 
employees.  It  provides  for  employee 
notification  in  the  event  that  any  of 
these  actions  occur,  and,  if  requested, 
an  on-the-record  hearing  with  an  offi- 
cer or  his  designee  is  held  followed  by 
a  written  decision  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  action  has  been  taken  in 
violation  of  House  rules  or  the  Consti- 
tution. 

That  decision  can  be  appealed  to  a 
committee  of  final  review  made  up  of 
four  Members  of  the  House  plus  the 
three  officers  not  involved  in  the 
matter.  That  decision  is  based  on  a 
record  of  the  initial  hearing  and  any 


written   statements   supplied   by    the 
employee  or  the  House  officer. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  con- 
cerns raised  about  the  House  folding 
room,  and  they  have  been  legitimate 
concerns.  Not  only  have  we  estab- 
lished the  adverse  action  procedure, 
which  is  now  available  to  employees  in 
the  folding  room  as  well  as  employees 
of  other  House  officers,  but  we  have 
also  approved  67  temporary  employees 
to  assist  in  folding  room  operation. 
Third,  we  have  asked  the  Doorkeeper 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  relocation  of 
that  operation  to  another  facility  to 
avoid  some  of  the  physical  hazards 
and  problems  that  we  have  with  the 
present  folding  room  operation. 

Having  said  that,  in  recent  weeks  the 
focus  has  been  on  extending  protec- 
tions to  employees  not  only  under  the 
House  officers  but  to  those  associated 
with  Members  as  well.  I  believe  this  is 
an  issue  which  deserves  close  scrutiny. 
My  subcommittee  has  held  hearings 
on  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  area,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee will  examine  the  issue  of  how 
Congress  can  provide  its  employees 
the  basic  protections  enjoyed  by  other 
workers  and  still  comply  with  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  separation  of 
powers  and  the  restrictions  represent- 
ed by  the  Constitution's  speech  and 
debate  clause. 

There  are  some  thoughtful  propos- 
als that  have  been  submitted  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mrs.  Martin,  zs  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  Mr.  Brown, 
and  Senator  Leahy  in  the  other  body. 
All  of  these  proposals  are  worth  exam- 
ining. 

The  key  here  is  to  ensure  that  we 
protect  the  rights  of  our  employees, 
but  we  also  preserve  the  constitutional 
principles  which  apply. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  cooperation  and  sup- 
port in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler],  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  an  issue  that  has  been  on  my 
mind  but  was  just  brought  forcefully 
to  my  attention.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  a  group  of  constituents 
who  are  visiting  the  Capitol  today. 
They  are  elderly  persons,  they  are 
senior  citizens,  about  78  of  them.  They 
are  not  as  mobile  as  many  of  us  are. 
perhaps,  and  the  comforts  that  one 
would  expect  in  a  national  monument 
and  a  working  building  such  as  this 
are  sadly  lacking  for  visitors. 
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a  working  building.  The  Capitol  itself 
has  millions  of  people  who  travel 
through  it  every  year,  and  we  really 
have  not  accommodated  the  needs  of 
our  tourists  and  visitors  as  we  have  at 
so  many  national  parks  and  so  many 
other  tourist  attractions  all  over  the 
country. 

So  I  would  hope  as  we  deal  with  the 
security  needs  of  the  Capitol,  which  is 
something  which  is  imminent  but  not 
totally  agreed  to  yet,  that  these  con- 
cerns can  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  the  same  time. 

We  not  only  ought  to  make  sure 
people  are  not  carrying  weapons,  but 
we  ought  to  make  sure  they  under- 
stand about  the  institution  they  are  a 
part  of  and  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  and  understand  its  history  so 
that  they  can  participate  in  it  more 
fully  during  the  brief  period  they  are 
with  us. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  May  I  commend  the 
two  gentlemen  for  their  statement. 
Surely  I  know  that  both  gentlemen 
recognize  the  problem  and  I  know  if  it 
were  left  to  each  of  them  they  would 
find  a  solution.  I  would  only  encourage 
others  who  are  a  piece  of  the  legisla- 
tive pie  and  are  part  of  the  actors  in  it 
to  be  as  sensitive  to  the  need  as  these 
gentlemen  have  demonstrated  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4587,  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1 989. 

The  problems  and  issues  that  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  consid- 
er, discuss,  and  ultimately  vote  on  are  often 
complex  and  controversial.  I,  as  an  elected 
representative  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  want  to  make  the  right 
decisions  for  my  constituents  back  in  the  1 5th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  for  American 
agriculture,  and  for  our  Nation.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  do  this  alone. 

Committee  staff  serve  a  vital  role  in  helping 
us,  the  435  men  and  women  who  have  the 
honor  of  serving  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  understand  the  issues  and  to 
make  reasonable  and  hopefully  coherent  judg- 
ment about  national  policy.  They  are  our  extra 
set  of  eyes  and  ears,  helping  us  gather  and 
digest  information.  The  support  provided  by 
adequate  staffing  of  a  congressional  commit- 
tee enables  Members  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  legislative  branch's  legislative  and  over- 
sight responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  who  would  propose 
making  further  cutbacks  in  committee  appro- 
priations, let  me  relate  what  has  happened  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  committee 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as  chair- 
man. Throughout  much  of  its  history  the  com- 
mittee operated  with  very  limited  staff  re- 
sources. But  as  the  committee  was  assigned 
broader  jurisdictional  responsibilities  and 
American  agriculture  itself  became  much  more 
complex,  increases  in  committee  resources 
were  required. 

Nevertheless,  in  response  to  the  overriding 
budgetary  problems  our  Nation  faces,  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee's  staff  size  has  been 
gradually  reduced  from  a  high  of  over  70  em- 


ployees in  the  earty  1980's  to  around  60  full- 
time  employees  today.  I  believe  we  have 
reached  the  point  now  where  any  further  re- 
ductions would  harm  the  ability  of  the  commit- 
tee to  operate  effectively  for  the  American 
people.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  over- 
sees the  Nation's  single  biggest  industry  and 
largest  employer,  agriculture.  Yet,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  smallest 
standing  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you  and  my  col- 
leagues that  as  committee  chairman,  I  will 
continue  to  diligently  monitor  and  control  com- 
mittee costs.  The  appropriations  level  allotted 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  continue 
to  allow  the  committee's  members  to  effec- 
tively respond  to  the  problems  and  concerns 
of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  4587,  the 
legislative  branch  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1989. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  have  sought  for  the 
committee  to  accomplish  its  legislative  and 
oversight  goals  in  the  manner  expected  of  us 
by  the  House,  but  also  in  a  fiscally  prudent, 
nonextravagant  way,  trends  since  1981,  when 
I  became  chairman,  show  that  authorizations 
and  spending  for  our  committee  have  effec- 
tively leveled  off  after  accounting  for  in- 
creases in  cost  of  living.  During  the  8  years  of 
my  chairmanship,  the  committee's  average  in- 
crease is  less  than  2.5  percent  a  year.  I  would 
certainly  say  that  we  are  holding  the  line. 

During  the  Gramm-Rudman  days  of  1986, 
our  committee  was  hurt  badly  by  the  budget 
cuts.  We  were  able  to  adjust,  but  only  at  great 
cost.  We  terminated  14  staHers;  left  unfilled 
other  positions  as  they  became  open;  elimi- 
nated all  travel;  had  no  pay  increases  for  staff 
that  survived;  and  some  staffers  had  to  accept 
unpaid  furioughs  or  salary  reductions.  The 
1986  sequestration  signifcantly  affected  the 
ability  of  our  committee  to  discharge  its  legiti- 
mate oversight  and  legislative  responsibilities. 
I  place  great  emphasis  on  operating  the 
committee  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Over  the 
years,  the  ranking  Republican  members  and  I 
have  successfully  cooperated  to  make  the 
committee  function  as  a  single,  efficient  unit.  I 
take  pride  in  saying  that  each  budget  proposal 
submitted  from  our  committee  has  been 
worked  out  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  was  sup- 
ported fully  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  committee. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  H.R.  4587,  and 
to  vote  "no"  on  any  amendments  that  would 
cripple  our  ability  to  carry  out  our  legislative 
and  statutory  responsibilities. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4587,  the  leg- 
islative branch  appropriation  bill  for  1989. 
While  the  funding  request  is  a  reduction  from 
the  initial  budget  request  and  less  than  agreed 
upon  in  the  dubious  budget  summit  agree- 
ments last  year,  the  bill  still  represents  a 
$25.5  million  increase  over  fiscal  year  1988 
figures. 

The  proposed  1.6-percent  increase  in  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  is  simply  un- 
justified. In  light  of  the  diminishing  public  per- 
ception of  the  Congress  during  the  past  sever- 
al years,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that 


Congress  could  not  continue  functioning  at 
the  same  level  of  performance  without  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  legislative  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  fiscal  demands, 
67  new  legislative  positions  would  be  created 
under  H.R.  4587.  A  simple  look  at  the  incredi- 
ble rate  of  growth  in  staff  sizes  over  the  past 
15  years  would  illustrate  the  ludicrousness  of 
this  provision.  Congress  has  been  spending 
more  and  more  money  increasing  its  size  and 
the  scope  of  its  operation,  yet  efficiency 
seems  to  be  declining.  Today,  evidence 
abounds  which  indicates  that  Congress  has 
evolved  into  a  quasi-governmental  oversight 
entity.  Not  only  are  we  expanding  the  constitu- 
tional limits  of  congressional  authority,  but  we 
are  usurping  the  authority  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  judiciary  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Should  Congress  pass  the  legis- 
lation, we  would  be  prolonging  and  giving  tacit 
approval  for  this  truly  alarming  trend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  take  the  lead  in  making 
do  with  less  and  let's  take  the  lead  in  cutting 
back  the  oversized  and  overstaffed  Federal 
Government  apparatus.  We  can  start  by  op- 
posing H.R.  4587. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE        I— CONGRESSIONAL        OPER- 
ATIONS,   HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mileage  of  Members 
For  mileage  of  Members,  as  authorized  by 
law,  $210,000. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  $505,500,000,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFLEY 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hefley: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  "$505,500,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •$504,270,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  •$51,067,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$50,742,000";  and 

On  page  3,  line  18,  strike  •$54,092,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$53,187,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  request  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments    eliminate    the    net    in- 


crease in  investigative  staff.  It  cuts 
$1.23  million  from  the  bill,  $325,000 
from  the  committee  employees'  ac- 
coimt  and  $955,000  from  the  standing 
committees'  special  and  select  catego- 
ry and  the  money  intended  for  hiring 
33  additional  staff  members,  9  for  the 
Budget  Conunittee,  24  net  for  other 
committees  at  an  average  of  $38,000 
per  employee. 

The  committees  are  getting  new 
staffs  in  this  amount:  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  8;  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  6;  District  of 
Columbia  2;  Foreign  Affairs  2;  House 
Administration  4;  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  1;  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation 7;  Rules  6;  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  24;  Small  Business  5;  and 
Veterans'  Affairs  1. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  imagine 
what  in  the  world  we  would  do  with  24 
additional  staff  members. 

The  congressional  staff  is  bloated. 
As  the  gentleman  frerni  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown]  has  already  pointed  out  to  us, 
we  have  37.000  staff  as  of  1987.  We 
talk  a  lot  about  the  bloated  Pentagon 
around  here.  The  Pentagon  I  believe 
has  around  25,000  staff  members;  we 
have  37,000.  We  are  larger  than  the 
Department  of  State.  Labor  or  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown]  also  pointed  out  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  is  the  next  most 
heavily  staffed  with  3.500  employees. 
The  committee  staffs  since  World  War 
II  has  grown  twelvefold.  In  1972  we 
had  319  staff  members  for  standing 
committees  at  a  cost  of  $8.2  million.  In 
this  bill  we  have  941  staff  members  at 
a  cost  of  $51  million,  3  times  the  staff 
at  6  times  the  cost. 

The  investigative  staff  also  is  bloat- 
ed. In  1972  we  had  673  staff  at  a  cost 
of  $11  million.  In  this  bill  we  have 
1.376  staff  at  a  cost  of  $54  million, 
twice  the  staff  at  5  times  the  cost. 

This  maybe  would  not  be  so  bad  if 
we  saw  our  efficiency  improving  as  a 
result  of  the  additional  staff.  But 
budgets  are  still  not  produced  on  time. 
When  they  do  come  they  contain  enor- 
mous deficits.  Continuing  resolutions 
have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  around  here,  and  appropria- 
tion bills  must  be  protected  because  of 
authorizing  legislation  that  is  not 
passed. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  moderate 
approach.  It  is  a  no  growth  amend- 
ment to  make  us  live  where  we  are  on 
this. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  say  no  to  our  con- 
stituents out  there.  Everybody  comes 
to  us  and  they  tell  us  you  have  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but  not  on  our  backs. 
When  the  retired  people  come  to  us 
they  say  balance  the  budget,  but 
please  do  not  do  it  on  Social  Security 
because   we   have   earned   that.   The 


farmers  come  to  us  and  they  say  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but  do  not  do  it  with 
fanning  because  we  feed  the  Nation. 
The  military  comes  to  us  and  says  you 
have  to  balance  the  budget,  but  please 
do  not  do  it  with  defense  because  we 
protect  you.  The  educators  come  to  us 
and  they  say  you  must  balance  the 
budget,  but  do  not  do  it  with  educa- 
tion because  we  educate  your  children 
and  that  is  the  future  of  America. 
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So  it  is  hard,  I  understand  that,  to 
say  "no"  to  suiyone  out  there.  But  we 
could  say  "no"  to  ourselves. 

We  could  say  "no"  to  our  own 
budget  here. 

Last  year  in  my  first  year  in  Con- 
gress I  returned  $120,000  of  my  office 
budget;  I  returned  it  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  lot  of  people  said  "that  is 
silly"  to  do  because  "that  is  just  spent 
somewhere  else  anyway."  My  response 
to  that  was  "Yes,  it  probably  was  silly 
to  do  except  that  is  the  only  budget  I 
really  control.  I  can't  control  these 
other  budgets." 

I  can  have  a  say  but  I  carmot  control 
them.  But  I  can  control  my  own  office 
budget.  So  for  me  that  symbolically 
meant  something,  to  give  that 
$120,000  back. 

We  seemingly  cannot  control  very 
well  all  the  budgets  of  Goverrunent 
but  the  one  budget  that  we  reaLy  can 
control  is  our  own  congressional 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  we 
would  support  this,  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  reasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  which  has  been  of- 
fered right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  today,  we 
find  the  essence  of  much  of  the  rheto- 
ric we  will  hear  today  and  that  is  that 
we  should  do  it  ourselves.  I  can  hon- 
estly argue  that  Congress  has  effec- 
tively been  willing  to  treat  itself  dif- 
ferently than  the  executive  branch 
and  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment because,  in  fact,  we  do  feel  more 
responsibility  to  our  constituents.  Di- 
rectly, we  are  accountable  every  2 
years.  And  because  we  have  made  it  a 
practice  in  this  institution  to  become 
increasingly  self-critical  for  whatever 
political  benefit  may  accrue  and  be- 
cause there  is  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  a  truly  legitimate  fear  that 
this  institution  is  not  tightly  run. 

I  would  like  to  put  those  fears  to 
rest  and  simply  say  that  through  ac- 
tions in  this  bill  and  by  agencies  of  the 
legislative  branch  we  have  reduced 
overall  employment  this  year  by  53 
jobs;  only  67  essential  jobs  of  the  216 
new  jobs  requested  have  been  allowed, 
while  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
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and  we  have  435  Members  of  Congress 
this  year. 

Why  do  we  need  to  increase  the 
staffs  to  this  degree,  especially  when 
the  average  cost  is  going  to  be  $38,000 
per  staff  member  per  year? 

I  think  we  are  doing  just  fine.  If  the 
system  is  not  broke,  why  do  we  have  to 
fix  it? 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  HEFury]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  possibly  quote  the  statistics 
that  our  staff  has  not  grown  and  that 
we  are  doing  these  kinds  of  reductions 
and  so  forth.  Every  resource  that  I 
have  even  been  able  to  dig  out  points 
out  that  we  have  had  a  very  steady 
and  a  fast-increasing  growth  over  the 
years  in  the  staff  of  Congress. 

Just  this  last  Simday  way  out  in  Col- 
orado Springs  the  newspapers  have  big 
headlines  entitled  "Bloated  Congress; 
Staff  Costs  Outstrip  Pace  of  Busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Fazio,  we  are  becoming  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  Nation  because 
we  cannot  get  our  budget  under  con- 
trol. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  say  just  be- 
cause the  Senate  does  it  worse  than  we 
do  that  we  are  justified.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  it  just  because  the  executive 
branch  grows  faster  than  we  do,  that 
it  is  justified. 

This  is  something  we  can  control. 
This  is  something  that  we  could  better 
use  executive  branch  personnel  for 
many  of  these  slots.  We  have  those  re- 
sources here  with  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  just  seems  ludicrous  to  me  that  we 
continue  with  this  kind  of  spending  in 
a  section  of  the  budget  that  there  is 
not  a  constituency  out  there  scream- 
ing for  more  money;  it  is  simply  our 
own.  We  can  control  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard  these  num- 
bers of  staff  that  are  being  increased 
{ilong  the  way.  In  addition  to  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers.  I  am  wondering 
about  apportionment  of  these  staff 
people.  Are  we  in  fact  going  to  get 
them  apportioned  in  a  way  that  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  not  pass 
that  the  minority  is  going  to  get  its 
fair  share  of  these  people?  Or  is  this  a 
simple  expansion  of  the  majority's 
power  in  the  House? 

I  do  not  Icnow  the  answer  to  my 
question;  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Let  me  just  say  this.  I 
do  not  know  if  this  is  totally  accurate, 
but  it  is  something  that  I  heard  this 
morning  coming  in:  You  know— on  the 


Banking  Committee— I  understand 
there  are  90  investigative  staff  mem- 
bers on  the  Banking  Committee  over- 
all. Only  19  are  reserved  for  Republi- 
cans, only  19  out  of  90. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  heard  him  men- 
tion 24  new  staff  people  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy on  which  I  serve,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  were  moving  toward 
hiring  more  minority  staff  people 
there.  Can  someone  tell  me  what  the 
distribution  of  those  is  going  to  be?  I 
am  due  to  become  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  that  full  committee 
next  year.  I  would  be  interested  in  this 
figure.  This  sounds  like  a  very  fasci- 
nating piece  of  information  that  we 
are  getting  here. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  gentleman  will  oppose  this 
amenmdment  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  he  gets  his  proper  share  of  those 
24  employees  on  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology.  I 
know  this  gentleman  will  work  very  ef- 
fectively on  behalf  of  the  many  causes 
he  believes  in.  But  I  think  it  probably 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  Mr. 
Gaydos,  who  intends  to  seek  his  own 
time,  to  respond  because  this  is  really 
an  issue  that  is  decided  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration's  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  which  is 
worked  out,  as  you  know,  between  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  in 
each  instance. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Let  me  make  one  other 
comment  here.  I  note  in  a  publication. 
Vital  Statistics  on  Congress  1987  to 
1988,  on  that  page  it  lists  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriations  since  1946 
and  puts  it  in  constant  dollars.  The 
legislative  appropriations  in  1946  was 
$54  million.  Of  course,  this  bill  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that.  In  1986  it 
was  $1.7  billion. 

The  increase  that  this  thing  shows, 
2,859  percent  increase  since  1946  to 
1986  whereas  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  gone  up  450  percent;  quite 
an  increase. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before 
the  House  is.  Should  we  increase  the 
investigative  staff  further?  I  think  rel- 
evant to  that  argument  is  the  ques- 
tion. Is  our  staff  large  enough  now?  Is 
it  in  desperate  need  of  an  increase? 

I  think  the  facts  spoken  by  CQ  are 
appropriate  here. 

The  words  are  very  simple:  We  are 
the  most  heavily  staffed  legislative 
branch    in    the    world.    We    are    the 


world's  champions.  We  have  the  gold 
medal  in  terms  of  staff  numbers. 

We  are  not  only  the  gold  medal 
winner,  but  we  have  more  than  10 
times  as  many  staff  members  as  the 
silver  medalists.  Now,  this  is  out  of 
some  140  or  more  contenders  in  the 
world.  Maybe  there  are  additional 
ones.  You  know,  there  is  real  competi- 
tion for  this  title. 

So,  in  terms  of  the  burning  question 
of  "do  we  need  to  increase  our  staff 
more?,"  I  have  not  heard  the  case 
made  to  indicate  we  need  more  staff 
members.  It  is  certainly  not  made  on 
the  basis  of  comparison  to  other  legis- 
lative bodies. 

Second,  we  ought  to  focus  on  the 
fact  here  that  this  only  deals  with  an 
increase.  The  gentleman  is  not  trying 
to  cut  staff  members,  as  I  understand 
it.  He  is  only  trying  to  eliminate  the 
increase. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  to  confirm  that.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  his  amendment  does  not  cut 
staff  in  any  way,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hefley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  All  it  does 
is  eliminate  the  proposed  increase. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Eliminates  the  in- 
crease, yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  think 
that  says  a  lot  about  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  There  has  been  no 
case  brought  to  the  floor  to  indicate  a 
need  for  new  staff  members. 

Third,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
note  that  we  now  have  in  Congress,  as 
of  this  year,  a  little  over  37,000  staff 
members  for  the  legislative  branch.  A 
comparison  would  be  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Pentagon  which  now  stands 
somewhere  above  25,000.  In  other 
words.  Congress  has  a  staff  that  is  a 
legion  bigger  than  the  Pentagon.  I  do 
not  know  if  we  are  planning  to  invade 
anyone,  but  the  fact  is  we  probably 
could  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  it.  Our 
staff  is  more  than  12,000  bigger  than 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Pentagon. 

Now  the  gentlemen  from  the  com- 
mittee are  suggesting  a  further  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman some  would  say  that  we  have 
been  invading  the  taxpayers'  pockets 
for  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  point  is  well  made. 


The  taxpayers  waved  the  white  flag  a 
long  time  ago  but  the  IRS  was  unwill- 
ing to  honor  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point. 
The  simple  fact  is  to  suggest  we  ought 
to  increase  our  staff  is  ludicrous  and 
everybody  in  this  Chamber  knows  it. 
The  fact  that  we  bring  a  further  in- 
crease to  the  floor  says  more  about 
our  sense  of  humor  than  it  does  our 
sense  of  responsibility. 

But  we  cannot  look  the  American 
people  in  the  eye  and  say,  with  a  staff 
10  times  as  big  as  the  silver  medalist  in 
world  competition,  that  we  need  more 
increases. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  would  be  willing  to  tisk 
for  a  recorded  vote,  because  I  think 
the  voters  of  this  Nation  are  going  to 
be  interested  in  who  is  going  to  fight 
for  a  further  increase. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hefley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  won- 
derful suggestion.  Maybe  we  should 
have  a  recorded  vote  on  this  and  I  will 
do  that. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
would  offer  that  recorded  vote  maybe 
we  could  complete  the  debate  at  this 
point. 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  just  a  moment. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  really  hit  on 
the  crux  of  this.  Do  we  need  these 
people?  There  has  not  been  an  argu- 
ment made  here  today  that  points  out 
why  we  need  these  additional  people. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Bible  that 
talks  about  a  farmer  having  great  har- 
vest. So  he  says,  "Let's  tear  down  our 
bams  so  we  can  build  new  bams,  so  we 
can  store  this  great  harvest." 

That  seems  to  be  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  Congress.  We  say,  let  us  tear 
down  our  buildings  so  we  can  accom- 
modate more  people,  so  we  can  store 
more  staff  members  in  them. 

I  know  that  there  is  talk  about  get- 
ting the  Library  of  Congress  to  give 
the    House    of    Representatives    the 


Madison  Library  as  a  new  House  office 
building. 

When  is  this  going  to  stop?  How  far 
is  this  going  to  go? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  going  to  say  in  my  opening 
remarks,  as  I  indicated  to  the  House, 
that  questions  of  personnel  at  the 
committee  level  are  authorized  within 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
and  from  that  point  in  time  our  sub- 
committee merely  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  appropriations.  We  do  not  take  tes- 
timony or  make  judgments  regarding 
the  size  of  those  staffs. 

Having  said  that,  I  must  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  this  gentleman  for  many 
years  now  has  felt  that  growth  pat- 
terns among  investigative  staffs  are 
absolutely  unacceptable.  Committees 
that  have  as  many  as  70  investigative 
staff  members  may  have  less  responsi- 
bility than  another  committee  that 
has  20  staff  members. 

It  is  long  overdue  that  we  adjust 
those  numbers  among  the  investiga- 
tive staffs. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members,  thereby 
concluding  my  remarks,  that  I  support 
the  acceptance  of  this  rather  modest 
amendment,  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  gentleman  might  very  well  have 
gone  further. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  sympa- 
thy for  the  maker  of  the  amendment. 

1  think  authentically  he  feels  that  he 
is  doing  the  right  thing.  But  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, I  would  like  to  spread  some- 
thing on  the  record  to  be  considered 
by  my  colleagues. 

We  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts over  the  last  4  or  5  years  came 
up  with  a  bipartisan  recommendation 
in  the  omnibus  primary  expense  reso- 
lution which  comes  before  this  body 
for  approval  or  for  defeat.  We  have 
done  this  repeatedly. 

In  fact,  the  statistics  are  very  clear. 
Since  1980  we  have  averaged  less  than 

2  percent  per  year  as  an  increase  in 
this  account.  This  amendment  would 
very  mischievously  put  limitations  on 
the  statutory  investigative  committee 
staff  members.  I  am  here  to  plead  the 
case  because  I  hear  the  requests  of  the 
chairman.  In  the  Accounts  Subcom- 
mittee we  handle  all  Standing  Com- 
mittee requests,  all  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee requests,  the  Appropriation 
and  Budget  are  excluded,  and  we  have 
HIS,  House  Information  Systems. 
That  is  before  our  committee. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  very  practi- 
cal observation  that  this  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  probably  deny  any 
kind  of  increase  in  salary  for  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  statutory  investigative 
category. 

I  also  want  to  state  this:  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  record  that  we  had  last 
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this  structure.  But  at  this  time,  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  investi- 
gatory committees  and  the  responsibil- 
ities being  what  they  are  and  with  the 
workload  being  what  it  is,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  go  into  reform.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

If  the  gentleman  thinks  there  are 
more  employees  in  the  House  and  we 
should  have  the  number  curtailed,  we 
can  take  a  look  at  the  statutory  au- 
thorization for  the  minority  and  the 
amount  for  the  majority  and  the  per- 
centages and  how  they  are  being  used. 
That  should  belong  to  the  committee, 
and  It  should  be  considered  at  another 
time  and  another  place,  not  here 
where  very  sensitive  financial  ques- 
tions are  at  stake. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

First.  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
that  7  or  8  years  ago  he  would  have 
been  in  the  Colorado  Legislature,  so  I 
understand  his  frustration.  He  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  deal  with  some  of 
these  matters.  We  are  wondering  why 
we  could  not  bring  an  authorization 
here  under  an  open  rule  or  under 
some  kind  of  a  process  that  would 
allow  us  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
Issues. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  an  Issue  I  raised 
a  couple  of  minutes  ago  about  how 
these  increases  are  split  between  the 
minority  and  majority,  because  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, came  here  to  the  floor  a  minute 
ago  and  was  somewhat  surprised,  as  I 
was  somewhat  surprised,  to  hear  the 
numbers  on  the  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gaydos  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
was  saying,  he  expressed  somewhat  of 
a  surprise,  as  I  did.  about  these  num- 
bers. Then  when  the  gentleman  said 
these  are  absolutely  necessary  nvun- 
bers.  we  do  not  know  where  that 
number  of  24  for  the  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee  came 
from.  Now,  If  that  Is  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary number,  we  would  surely  like  to 
know  where  It  developed  and  I  surely 
would  be  Interested  In  what  the  divi- 
sion of  that  Is  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority. 

Could  the  gentleman  fill  me  In  on 
that? 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  have  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  that,  but  let  me 
respond  to  my  friend  first,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  subcommittee  chairman 
referred  me   to   the   gentleman.   The 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 
Fazio]  referred  me  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  said  It  was  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
from  which  they  got  those  figures. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  All  right. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  That  was  an  unusual 
process  in  this  House.  There  are  needs, 
and  there  are  justifications  for  addi- 
tional personnel. 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  an  exam- 
ple. We  have  made  available— and  this 
was  not  In  the  figures  originally— $750 
million  for  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Why?  An  emergency  occurred.  They 
are  carrying  on  right  now  two  im- 
peachments. It  is  a  primary  constitu- 
tional duty.  That  is  how  these  things 
work. 

As  far  as  the  additional  employees 
are  concerned,  that  particular  commit- 
tee may  have  some  inherent  need  for 
additional  staff  to  carry  out  the  work 
they  are  undertaking.  That  is  how  the 
committee  system  works. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  we  can  always  re- 
commit the  omnibus  resolution.  We 
can  always  do  that.  By  the  will  of  the 
House,  we  can  do  that. 

Second.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  every  one  of  the  resolutions  we 
brought  on  the  floor  was  done  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion  and  received  unani- 
mous support  coming  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. So  that  problem  will  be  re- 
solved In  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  Is  doubting  that.  I 
know  that  the  conmilttee  works  very 
closely  with  members  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
and  the  gentleman  Is  right,  they  do 
handle  those  things  In  a  bipartisan 
manner. 

But  I  must  admit  that  there  Is  some 
confusion  here  over  this  business  of 
where  these  large  numbers  are  coming 
from.  I  still  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  what  we  mean  In  terms  of  the 
relative  priorities. 

The  gentleman  Is  absolutely  correct. 
If  the  committee  has  an  emergency  sit- 
uation and  needs  to  expand  Its  staff, 
we  need  to  consider  that,  but  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  some  con- 
cern on  our  side  that  very  often  what 
happens  Is  that  the  majority  gets  Its 
increases  and  the  minority  that  has  to 
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also  deal  with  the  matter  gets  practi- 
cally nothing.  So,  therefore,  we  are 
left  with  more  staff  people  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  are  trying  to  have 
our  handful  of  people  competing  with 
them.  What  I  am  trying  to  determine 
is  whether  or  not  these  Increases  that 
are  talked  about  here  are  balanced  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gentleman 
give  me  that  assurance? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  repeatedly  done  that.  When  the 
minority  appears  with  the  majority, 
on  their  request,  substantiating  their 
budget,  we  have  repeatedly  asked  that 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gaydos 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

D  1130 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  All  right;  I  will  yield 
to  the  chairman  in  1  second,  but  we 
have  repeatedly  asked  the  minority 
representative,  and  In  9  out  of  10  cases 
there  has  been  a  resolution  of  any  dif- 
ficulty. I  can  say  that. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Annttnzio],  the  full  conunlttee  chair- 
man who  has  handled  the  accounts  for 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  I  can  contribute,  but  I  will  try  to 
answer  the  question  this  way: 

As  far  as  standing  committees  are 
concerned,  the  statutory  allotment  for 
committee  staff,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  that  is  divided  one-third.  The 
minority  staff  gets  one-third  of  that 
money  automatically.  That  Is  how  It  Is 
done. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  others  are  con- 
cerned, that  Is  an  agreement  that  Is 
reached.  We  do  not  have  any  control 
over  that.  That  Is  an  agreement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  When 
they  came  before  our  committee,  we 
asked  the  ranking  minority  member, 
"Are  you  happy  with  the  division  of 
the  staff  on  your  committee,"  and  he 
answers,  "Yes." 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  these 
meetings.  There  have  been  instances 
where  that  has  not  been  true,  but  on 
the  other  hand  what  we  have  done  Is 
we  have  encouraged,  we  have  encour- 
aged the  ranking  majority  member  of 
that  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  to  get  together  on  staff 
and  to  come  back. 

So,  that  Is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  conmilttee.  Our  responsibility  Is  to 
In  depth  try  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  moneys  that  they  are  asking 


and  that  that  money  be  spent  accord- 
ingly.   

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  take  1 
minute  here  to  try  to  explain  what 
some  of  us  regard  as  the  problem.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  has  told 
me.  I  have  a  hard  time  believing,  for 
example,  that,  if  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  where  the  staff 
ratios  are  overwhelmingly  against  the 
minority,  that  the  minority  member  of 
that  committee  comes  in,  and  It  was 
that  the  staffing  arrangements  there 
are  perfectly  all  right  with  him. 

And  I  think  that  there  are  several 
other  Instances  around  here  where  I 
know  the  minority  members  are  very, 
very  concerned  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  staffing  Is  weighted  against 
the  minority  In  the  body. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  problem  here  Is  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  Is  dealing  with 
Investigative  staff,  not  with  statutory 
staff.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect; in  statutory  staff  we  are  given 
one-third  of  the  members. 

Now  in  some  cases  we  understand 
that  there  may  be  a  problem  on  that, 
but  nevertheless  the  rules  of  the 
House  do  provide  that,  and  so  there 
are  just  some  people  who  evidently  op- 
erate outside  the  rules. 

Now  we  are  dealing  with  investiga- 
tive staff.  Now  on  investigative  staff 
the  minority  Is  traditionally  over- 
whelmed. There  is  no  such  provision 
on  Investigative  staff,  and  Investiga- 
tive staff  goes  overwhelmingly  to  the 
majority  side.  It  means  that  that  in- 
vestigative staff,  when  blended  with 
the  statutory  staff,  gives  overwhelm- 
ing odds  on  every  one  of  the  commit- 
tees of  this  body  to  the  majority. 

Now  you  control  the  place,  and  we 
understand  that.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  fair.  And  many  of 
us  contend  that  that  is  not  particular- 
ly fair. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  attempting  to  do 
is  simply  say  that  we  ought  not  be  In- 
creasing that  investigative  staff  even 
more.  All  this  gentleman  is  attempting 
to  do,  as  a  part  of  that,  is  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  attempt 
whatsoever,  if  we  do  not  approve  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado's  amend- 
ment, to  balance  majority  and  minori- 
ty Interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  have  not 
gotten  a  straight  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  gather,  because  I  have  not 
gotten  a  straight  answer,  that  most  of 
this  Investigative  staff  Is  probably 
going  to  the  majority  and  that  the  mi- 
nority is  going  to  get  practically  noth- 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me  then  that  that  is  a 
signal  to  virtually  every  minority 
Member  In  this  body  that  they  had 
better  vote  for  the  gentleman  from 


Colorado's  amendment  because  this  is 
one  more  attempt. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  who  I  think  has 
some  confusion. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  where  that  figure  comes  from, 
but  I  just  checked  with  our  committee. 
We  had  77  people  In  1987.  We  had  74 
people  in  1988.  And  the  committee 
gave  us  $30,000  for  the  increase  in 
1989.  We  have  less  people  in  1989  than 
we  had  in  1988  and  in  1987.  So  some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  that  figure.  That 
figure  Is  at  variance,  and  It  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Win  the  gentleman  continue  to 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
remind  the  people  aroimd  here  that 
we  happen  to  handle  all  of  the  space 
program,  all  of  the  domestic  research 
in  the  Nation  plus  a  plethora  of  all  of 
the  energy  programs  in  this  country, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  I  made  a  very 
strong  pitch  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Manuel  Lujan,  that 
we  do  not  have  an  adequate  number  of 
people  to  be  able  to  run  this  commit- 
tee and  run  it  properly.  We  cannot 
even  do  the  investigate  oversight  we 
should  be  doing  simply  because  of  lack 
of  personnel. 

Now  anybody  who  comes  up  and 
takes  the  point  of  view  that  the  staffs 
are  overpaid  and  they  are  over,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  on  the  numbers.  Is 
totally— and  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
word  because  it  would  be  too  strong, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  out  of  order 
with  the  facts  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  come  over  and  sit  with  our  com- 
mittee and  other  committees  around 
this  House  to  talk  about  what  we  can 
do  to  save  the  taxpayers  money.  And 
we  can  save  them  money  if  we  have 
adequate  people  and  trained  technical 
people  able  to  do  it.  Time  and  time 
again  we  have  uncovered  on  the  NASA 
program  and  program  after  program 
where,  If  we  had  additional  people  In 
the  Investigation,  we  would  be  able  to 
save  hundreds  and  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  do  not  have 
adequate  personnel,  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  his 
point,  and  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  In  just  a 
moment,  but  I  just  want  to  clarify 
where  we  are  here  at  the  moment, 
however. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  there  are  not  24  additional 
members  that  the  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  Committee  is  going  to  get? 
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UMI 


WA]  JCER 


GA"tDOS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
yield? 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 

gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
Gaydos]. 

Just    a   matter   of 

a  matter  of  record,  and  I 
the   recipient   of   all   the 


■WA  LKER. 
the 


GA  nDOS. 


jus; 


f ;  om ' 


WA]  JCER. 


th; 
Sci(  nee 
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take  them 
them 
Mr. 
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Mr. 
the  gentleijian 
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yield  to 
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record, 
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barbs. 
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million  dotars, 
the  request 
they  receiied 
cent  ir 
cost  of  livi^ig 
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trying  to 
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were  in 
tee  on 
do  not  in 
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fact  £Lrgu^ 
from  Colorado 
that  was 
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Mr. 
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Can 
for  me?  II 
staff 

money  foi 
cording  to 
mittee  on 
nology,  wHere 
Mr 

gentlemar 
Mr. 

yield  to 

[Mr.  PazkJ] 
Mr. 

funds  are 
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by  the 

tee  and 
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ed.  We  hive 

account  ^fhat 
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crease 

uary 

chairman 
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rersey.  Mr.  Roe.  would  love 
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Mr.   Chairman,  we  will 
We  would  love  to  have 


this  committee  one-half 

and  they  had  justified 

We  did  not  have  it.  All 

last  year  was  a  2.6-per- 

which  took  care  of  some 

„  That  is  about  it,  and  the 

that  figure  of  24  employees 

number. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 

work   ourselves   through   a 

If  the  24  staff  people  that 

proposal  for  the  Commit- 

,.  ,  Space,  and  Technology 

[act  exist,  then  that  was  a 

of  the  total  that  was  on 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  in 

again  for  the  gentleman 

s  amendment.  I  think 

learly  half  the  employees; 
is  in  that  24? 
Yes,  it  was. 

So   where   is   that 
_„   If  we  have  an  appropria- 
1  or  24  staff  members  that  do 
where  is  that  money  going? 
answer  that  question 
we  know  that  there  are  24 
that  we  are  allocating 
that  now  do  not  exist  ac- 
the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
is  that  money  going? 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 
gentleman  from  California 


tiat 
HEFL.EY 
W/LKER. 


son;  ebody 


mem  bers 


FAJ  lO 


Wi  lLKER. 


Mr.    Chairman,    the 
illocated  by  the  funding  res- 
is  reported  to  the  House 
Administration  Commit- 
ts  Accounts  Subcommittee, 
the  decisions  as  to  how 
and  positions  are  allocat- 
simply  provided  in  this 
is  required  to  give  the 
-percent    comparability    in- 
was  provided  this  past  Jan- 
alt|iough    that   is   up   to   each 
We   provided  a  slight  in- 
merit  increases,  and  then  we 
he  additional  funds  that  we 
to  provide  by  the  House 
Subcommittee   in   order   to 
for  the  additional  people 
be  available  to  the  whole 
df  committees  based  on  their 


F/  ZIO. 


that 
He  use 


mai:e 


thJt 


askrd 


GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  collea  sue  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther explanation: 

I  had  mentioned  very  hurriedly  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  what  their 
additional  expenses  were.  We  had  up 
in  the  Committee  of  Standards  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  cases,  and 
there  will  probably  be  other  cases,  so 
these  are  all  expense  that  are  varia- 
bles, and  that  is  where  the  possibility 
of  those  positions  would  be.  Remem- 
ber by  the  time  this  thing  materializes 
next  year,  by  February,  by  March,  we 
will  be  bringing  the  omnibus  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor.  We  will  then  have 
solid  numbers  at  that  time  of  what  we 
need,  and  each  committee  has  to  justi- 
fy their  requested  budgets. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  is  well- 
founded  at  this  time.  I  say  that  with 
all  sincere  feeling. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my 
time,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  has 
just  shown  me  a  sheet  that  indicates 
we  got  bad  numbers  out  here.  The 
numbers  of  staff  people  that  were 
listed  for  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  was  in  fact  un- 
derestimated, the  gentleman  shows  me 
here,  so  in  fact  we  are  dealing  out  here 
with  bad  numbers. 

Now,  if  we  are  dealing  with  bad 
nimibers.  then  the  question  becomes 
whether  or  not  the  nimibers  in  terms 
of  the  money  are  also  bad  numbers. 
And  I  have  got  real  concerns  on  that. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield    to    the    gentleman    from    New 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bad 
numbers  are  not  coming  from  here. 

Just  a  minute.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  The  figure  they  had  listed 
for  us  for  our  committee  in  1987  was 
50.  That  number  is  incorrect  histori- 
cally. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  ROE.  But  the  figure  for  1988  is 
correct  with  74  people,  so.  therefore, 
we  had  77  people  in  1988  and  74,  so 
that  figure  is  correct. 
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Then  we  have  75  people  now.  Who- 
ever made  this  chart  up,  whoever  is  ar- 
guing this  point,  had  the  number  50  in 
the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  is  not  a  chart  that 
was  made  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  The  gentleman  is  operating 
on  the  premise  of  figures  that  were 


given  to  him,  as  I  understand  it,  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
came  out  of  the  finance  office.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying.  Evidently  we  have 
an  appropriation  that  is  based  on 
numbers  that  came  out  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  are  wrong 
numbers. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  The  number  will  be 
verified  when  the  various  committees 
come  before  us  in  February.  We  will 
look  at  the  numbers.  If  they  are  justi- 
fied and  we  have  the  fimds,  they  will 
receive  it.  If  they  do  not,  they  do  not 
receive  it.  I  do  not  see  why  the  great 
concern. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  in  the  meantime 
we  have  spent  the  money  here.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  talking  about  spend- 
ing the  money  here. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  my  point  has  been  made.  Not 
only  does  no  one  stand  up  and  justify 
the  need  for  these  staff  people,  we  do 
not  even  know  where  these  staff 
people  are.  We  were  operating  from 
what  we  thought  was  a  good  list. 

One  number  we  do  know  is  correct, 
that  is  an  increase  of  $1.23  million.  We 
know  that  is  a  correct  number,  and 
that  is  the  additional  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  spent  on  additional 
investigating  staff,  wherever  they  are, 
for  whatever  purpose  they  are,  we  do 
not  know,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
asking,  that  we  strike  that  amount. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  also  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  allocation  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  that  is 
fair  as  the  result  of  it. 

Mr.  BRCXJKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4587,  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1989.  The 
Comoiittee  on  Appropriations,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
has  brought  to  the  floor  a  lean  and  prudent 
appropriation  that  will  fund  legislative  branch 
activities  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4587  appropriates  funds 
for  the  legislative  branch  at  a  level  that  is  only 
1.6  percent  above  that  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  amount  allocated  for  the  House  and  for 
items  shared  jointly  with  the  Senate  actually 
shows  a  decrease  of  over  $5  million  from  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  This  bill  represents  a 
good  faith  effort  on  the  part  of  our  branch  of 
Government  to  show  our  commitment  to  real 
deficit  reduction  and  adherence  to  the  guide- 
lines of  the  1987  budget  summit  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that  our  branch 
of  the  Government  ensure  that  sufficient  re- 
sources are  provided  so  that  we  can  carry  out 
our   constitutional    responsibilities   vigorously 


and  thoroughly.  We  need  to  appropriate 
money  for  our  operations  prudently  and  re- 
sponsibly—but at  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
be  buffaloed  into  stripping  ourselves  of  the 
tools  we  need  to  do  our  job.  H.R.  4587  strikes 
a  balance  between  these  two  goals,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hefley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  172,  noes 
234,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  140] 


AYES— 172 

Andrews 

Harris 

Ray 

Archer 

Hastert 

Regula 

Armey 

Heney 

Rhodes 

Badham 

Henry 

Ridge 

Baker 

Herger 

Ritter 

Ballenger 

Hiler 

Roberts 

Bartlett 

Holloway 

Robinson 

Barton 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Bennett 

Houghton 

Roth 

Bentley 

Huckaby 

Roukema 

Bereuter 

Hunter 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bilirakis 

Hutto 

Saiki 

BUley 

Hyde 

Sax  ton 

Boehlert 

Inhofe 

Schaefer 

Brown  (CO) 

Jacobs 

Schneider 

Buechner 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schuette 

Bunnlng 

Johnson  (SD) 

Schulze 

Burton 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

Callahan 

Kemp 

Sharp 

Carper 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Chandler 

Kyi 

Shays 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

Coats 

LatU 

Shuster 

Coble 

Leach  (lA) 

Skaggs 

Coleman  (MO) 

Leath  (TX) 

Skeen 

Combest 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slattery 

Conte 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Courier 

Livingston 

Smith  (NE) 

Craig 

Lott 

Smith  (TX) 

Crane 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Lukens.  Donald 

(OR) 

Daub 

Lungren 

Smith,  Robert 

DavU  (ID 

Martin  (ID 

(NH) 

Davis  (MI) 

McCandless 

Smith,  Robert 

DeLay 

McColIum 

(OR) 

DeWine 

McCrery 

Snowe 

DioGuardl 

McE^iven 

Stallings 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McMillan  (NO 

Stenholm 

Doman  (CA) 

Meyers 

Stump 

Dreier 

Michel 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (OK) 

Miller  (OH) 

Sweeney 

Emerson 

Miller  (WA) 

Swindall 

Erdrelch 

Molinari 

Tallon 

FBweU 

Moorhead 

Tauke 

Fields 

Morrison  (WA) 

Tauzin 

Prenzel 

Murphy 

Thomas  (CA) 

Callegly 

Myers 

Upton 

GaUo 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Gekas 

Nielson 

Volkmer 

Oilman 

Owens  (UT) 

Vucanovlch 

Gingrich 

Oxley 

Walker 

Glickman 

Packard 

Weber 

Goodling 

Pashayan 

Weldon 

Gradison 

Patterson 

Whittaker 

Grandy 

Penny 

Wolf 

Green 

Petri 

Wortley 

Gregg 

Porter 

Young (PL) 

Gunderson 

Pursell 

HaU(TX) 

Ravenel 
NOES-234 

1 

Ackerman 

Applegate 

Bateman 

Alexander 

Aspln 

Bates 

Anderson 

Atkins 

Beilenson 

Annunzio 

AuCoin 

Herman 

Anthony 

Barnard 

BevUl 

Bilbray 

Gordon 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Grant 

Nowak 

Boland 

Gray  (ID 

Oakar 

Bonior 

Gray  (PA) 

Oberstar 

Bonker 

Guarini 

Obey 

Borski 

Hall  (OH) 

Olin 

Bosco 

Hamilton 

Ortiz 

Boucher 

Hammerschmidt  Owens  (NY) 

Boxer 

Hatcher 

Panetta 

Breruian 

Hayes  (ID 

Parris 

Brooks 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pease 

Brown  (CA) 

Hefner 

Pelosi 

Bruce 

Hertel 

Pepper 

Bryant 

Hochbrueckner 

Perkins 

Bustamante 

Horton 

Pickle 

Byron 

Hoyer 

Price 

Campbell 

Hubbard 

Quillen 

Cardin 

Hughes 

Rahall 

Chapman 

Jeffords 

Rangel 

Chappell 

Jenkins 

Richardson 

Clarke 

Jones  (NO 

Rinaldo 

Clay 

Jontz 

Rodino 

Clement 

Kanjorski 

Roe 

dinger 

Kaptur 

Rose 

Coelho 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kennedy 

Rowland  (GA) 

Collins 

Kennelly 

Roybal 

Conyers 

Kildee 

Russo 

Cooper 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Coughlin 

Kolter 

Sawyer 

Coyne 

Konnyu 

Scheuer 

Crockett 

Kostmayer 

Schroeder 

Darden 

LaPalce 

Schumer 

de  la  Garza 

Lancaster 

Sikorski 

DePazio 

Lantos 

Sisisky 

Dellums 

Lehman  (CA) 

Skelton 

Derrick 

Lehman  (FL) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Dickinson 

Leland 

Smith  (PL) 

Dicks 

Lent 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dingell 

Levin  (MI) 

Solara 

Dixon 

Levine  (CA) 

Solomon 

Donnelly 

Lewis  (GA) 

Spratt 

Dowdy 

Lipinski 

St  Germain 

Downey 

Uoyd 

Staggers 

Durbin 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stangeland 

Dwyer 

Luken,  Thomas 

Stark 

Dymally 

MacKay 

Stokes 

Dyson 

Madigan 

Studds 

Early 

Man  ton 

Swift 

Eckart 

Markey 

Synar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Taylor 

English 

Martin  (NY) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Espy 

Martinez 

Torres 

Evans 

Mavroules 

Torricelli 

Fascell 

Mazzolt 

Traflcant 

Fazio 

McCloskey 

Traxler 

Feighan 

McCurdy 

Valentine 

Fish 

McDade 

Vento 

Flake 

McGrath 

Visclosky 

Flippo 

McHugh 

Walgren 

Florio 

McMillen  (MD) 

Watkins 

Foglietta 

Mfume 

Waxman 

Foley 

Miller  (CA) 

Wheat 

Ford  (MI) 

Mineta 

Whitten 

Ford  (TN) 

Moakley 

Williams 

Frank 

Mollohan 

Wilson 

Frost 

Montgomery 

Wise 

Garcia 

Morella 

Wolpe 

Gaydos 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wyden 

Gejdenson 

Murtha 

Wylie 

Gephardt 

Nagle 

Yates 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Gonzalez 

Neal 

Young  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Akaka 

Jones  (TN) 

Savage 

Biaggi 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (lA) 

Boulter 

Lujan 

Spence 

Broomfield 

Mack 

Stratton 

Can- 

MaUui 

Towns 

Duncan 

Mica 

Udall 

Hansen 

Moody 

Weiss 

Hawkins 

Mrazek 

Ireltmd 

Pickett 
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The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boulter  for,  with  Mr.  Moody  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  for,  with  Mr.  Akaka  against. 

Messrs.  PARRIS,  CHAPPELL, 
CLINGER.  ROSE.  EVANS.  DURBIN, 


and  ECKART  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Shats,  Skaggs  and 
Davis  of  Michigan  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  OITICES 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  as  authorized 
by  law,  $4,024,000,  including:  Office  of  the 
Speaker,  $902,000,  including  $18,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Speaker;  Office  of  the 
Majority  Floor  Leader,  $828,000,  including 
$10,000  for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Leader;  Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader, 
$926,000,  Including  $10,000  for  official  ex- 
penses of  the  Minority  Leaider;  Office  of  the 
Majority  W?ilp,  $733,000.  Including  $5,000 
for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority  Whip 
and  not  to  exceed  $162,950,  for  the  Chief 
Deputy  Majority  Whip:  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Whip.  $635,000,  including  $5,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Minority  Whip  and  not 
to  exceed  $80,740,  for  the  Chief  Deputy  Mi- 
nority Whip. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OP 
COLORADO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado; On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  '$4,024,000" 
and  insert  "$3,724,000". 

On  page  2,  line  13.  strike  '$902,000"  and 
Insert  "$842,000". 

On  page  2.  line  15,  strike  "$828,000"  and 
insert  "$768,000". 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  "$926,000"  and 
insert  "$866,000". 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  "$733,000"  and 
insert  $673,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  '"$635,000"  and 
insert  ""$575,000". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
and  I  will  try  to  proceed  through  it 
quickly  so  that  the  body  can  proceed. 
Basically  the  proposal  for  the  House 
leadership  is  to  increase  those  offices 
in  three  ways. 

First,  a  cost-of-living  increase  of 
which  this  Member  has  no  objection. 

Second,  a  staff  salary  increase  of 
which  I  have  concerns  about  but  I  do 
not  raise  at  this  point. 

Third,  an  additional  staff  member  at 
$60,000  each  in  five  offices. 

The  bill  before  this  House  calls  for  a 
16V4-percent  increase  in  leadership 
office  budgets.  The  amendment  that  I 
present  would  permit  a  7.7-percent  in- 
crease. Some  of  my  colleagues  might 
say  that  allowing  a  7.7-percent  in- 
crease is  too  much.  Frankly  I  agree 
with  that  sentiment,  but  this  body  is 
not  attuned  to  making  significant 
changes  in  the  committee  work  prod- 
uct. 

So  what  is  offered  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  suggests  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  a  leadership  budget  that  is 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
this  amendment, 
wfent  to  point  out  to  everyone 
1  ave  the  opportunity  to  hear 
debate,  and  it  will  be  brief, 
increases  that  the  gentleman 
_.  [Mr.  Brown]  is  talking 
been  applied  in  a  biparti- 
. .  The  majority  and  minori- 
;he  majority  and  minority 
the  Speaker,  aD  leadership 
iave  been  treated  equally  in 
think  that  is  a  fundamental- 
point  to  make.  This  is 
that   advantages  one 
other. 

three  new  leaders  on  the 
lide.  and  due  to  the  gentle- 
Mississippi's  [Mr.  Lott]  de- 
fer the  other  side,  we  will 
leader  on  the  Republican 
next  Congress.  We  believe 

for  these  people  to 

riexibility  to  make  the  kind 
decisions    about    how    they 
staffed  in  a  manner  that  is 
.     with  the  kind  of  leadership 
ajiticipate  they  will  be  provid- 
they  have  already  provid- 
first  year  of  their  tenure, 
lot  an  expensive  part  of  the 
it  is  important  to  point 
we  have  a  very  modest  in- 
percent  in  the  total  bill, 
:  ar  more  modest  than  the  ex- 
fa  anch,  the  White  House,  the 
the  President,  or  other  com- 
mtities.    The    positions    are 
If  ghly  qualified  people,  and  to 
,  maintain  them  we  have  to 
a  wage  that  in  this  city,  sad 
not  the  large  or  an  exorbi- 
_.  That  it  may  look  because 
high  cost  of  living,  and  the 
of    competing    salaries 
Mr.  Chairman,  $60,000  may 
many  like  a  huge  increase 


aiid 


but  all  of  us  on  this  floor  know  that  in 
the  context  of  Washington.  DC.  that 
is  a  rather  small  amount  of  money  for 
additional  staff  with  training  in  law  or 
other  professional  backgrounds  that 
obviously  our  leaders  would  seek  or  for 
their  other  official  expenses.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  more  that  should 
be  said  on  this  amendment.  I  believe  it 
is  one  that  should  be  defeated  so  that 
we  can  provide  the  kind  of  strength 
and  staffing  that  our  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  deserve. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  looked  over 
this  report  of  the  subcommittee,  I  had 
intended  originally  to  make  a  number 
of  amendments.  I  have  condensed  all 
my  amendments  into  one  because  the 
bill  has  had  plenty  of  debate.  We  will 
have  worked  the  subject  over  suffi- 
ciently by  the  time  we  come  to  a  final 
vote. 

First  of  all,  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
subcommittee  has  done  an  extraordi- 
narily good  job  to  limit  its  overall  in- 
crease to  1.6  percent.  We  all  ought  to 
be  grateful,  and  I  am,  for  the  difficult 
decisions  that  were  made  in  the  sub- 
committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  looks  at 
the  matter  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  one 
cannot  help  but  raise  one's  eyebrows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  be 
frugal.  We  are  trying  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  strictures  of  the  summit 
agreement.  And  yet  our  leaders  are 
being  given  something  like  a  16-per- 
cent increase  in  their  staff  allowances 
which  amount  to  an  item  of  $600,000. 
That  is  a  substantial  increase  in  wages 
to  those  who  are  working  and  substan- 
tial number  of  increased  positions 
being  created. 
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I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  example  that  ought  to  be 
shown  in  this  body.  We  have  here  a 
budget  that  is  holding  all  of  the  con- 
gressional increases  to  1.6  percent,  and 
our  leaders  are  taking  10  times  that 
amount    in    increases    for    their    own 

gtaf  fs 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Brown]  makes  a  splendid 
point.  He  does  not  cut  this  amount  as 
much  as  I  would  have  cut  in  the 
amendment  that  I  was  earlier  contem- 
plating. Nevertheless,  he  takes  a  little 
of  the  sting  off  of  the  huge  increase 
that  would  otherwise  be  granted. 

I  believe  that  our  leadership  would 
feel  more  comfortable  if  it  were  not  so 
far  in  the  lead  in  showing  us  how  to 
spend  more  money  than  we  have  pre- 
viously spent. 

I  loelieve  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  is 
showing  our  leaders  and  the  subcom- 
mittee how  to  lead,  and  I  believe  the 
whole  body  would  be  relieved  if  his 


amendment  were  accepted.  I  urge  that 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  175,  noes 
225.  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  141] 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioOuardi 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 


AYES— 175 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hasten 

HeHey 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Patterson 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

NOES— 225 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 


Ray 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Rotierts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 


Campbell 

Hertel 

Ortiz 

Cardln 

Hochbrueckner 

Owens  (NY) 

Chappell 

Horton 

Owens  (UT) 

Cheney 

Hoyer 

Panetta 

Clarke 

Hubbard 

Parris 

Clay 

Hughes 

Pashayan 

Clement 

Hyde 

Pease 

Coelho 

Jenkins 

Pelosi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Perkins 

Collins 

Jones  (NO 

Pickle 

Conte 

Jontz 

Quillen 

Conyers 

Kanjorski 

Rahall 

Cooper 

Kaptur 

Rangel 

Coughlin 

Kastenmeier 

Regula 

Coyne 

Kennedy 

Richardson 

Crockett 

Kennelly 

Rinaldo 

Darden 

Kildee 

Rodino 

DavU(MI) 

Kleczka 

Roe 

de  la  Garza 

Kolter 

Rose 

DeFazio 

Kostmayer 

Rostenkowski 

Dellums 

LaFalce 

Rowland  (GA) 

Derrick 

Lancaster 

Roybal 

Dicks 

Lantos 

Russo 

Dingell 

Leath  (TX) 

Sabo 

Dixon 

Lehman  (CA) 

Savage 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (FD 

Sawyer 

Dowdy 

Leland 

Scheuer 

Downey 

Lent 

Schroeder 

Durbin 

Levin  (MI) 

Schumer 

Dwyer 

Levine  (CA) 

Sikorski 

Dymally 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sisisky 

Dyson 

Lewis  (GA) 

Skeen 

Eckart 

Lipinski 

Skelton 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lloyd 

Slaughter  (NY) 

English 

Lott 

Smith  (FL) 

Espy 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solarz 

Evans 

Lowry  (WA) 

Spratt 

Fascell 

Luken.  Thomas 

St  Germain 

Fazio 

MacKay 

Staggers 

Feighan 

Man  ton 

Stallings 

Flake 

Markey 

Stark 

Flippo 

Martinez 

Stokes 

Florio 

Mavroules 

Studds 

FoglietU 

Mazzoli 

Swift 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Synar 

Ford  (MI) 

McCurdy 

Tallon 

Prank 

McHugh 

Thomas  (CA) 

Frost 

McMillen  (MD) 

Torres 

Garcia 

Mfume 

Torricelli 

Gaydos 

Michel 

Traficant 

Gejdenson 

Miller  (CA) 

Traxler 

Gephardt 

Mineta 

Vento 

Gibbons 

Moakley 

Visclosky 

Glickman 

MoUohan 

Volkmer 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

Walgren 

Gordon 

Morrison  (CT) 

Watklns 

Grant 

Mrazek 

Waxman 

Gray  (ID 

Murtha 

Wheat 

Gray  (PA) 

Nagle 

Whitten 

Guarini 

Natcher 

Williams 

Hall  (OH) 

Neal 

Wilson 

Hamilton 

Nelson 

Wise 

Hatcher 

Nowak 

Wolpc 

Hayes  (ID 

Oakar 

Wyden 

Hayes  (LA) 

Oberstar 

Yates 

Hefner 

Obey 

Young  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Akaka 

Hawklns 

Pepper 

Aspin 

Houghton 

Pickett 

Biaggi 

Ireland 

Smith  (lA) 

Bilbray 

Jones  (TN) 

Spence 

Bosco 

Kemp 

Stratton 

Boulter 

Lightfoot 

Towns 

Broomfield 

Lujan 

Udall 

Carr 

Mack 

Weber 

Duncan 

Matsui 

Weiss 

Ford  (TN) 

Mica 

Hansen 

Moody 
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The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boulter  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 
Mr.  Hansen  for,  with  Mr.  Akaka  against. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill,  except  for  lines  10  and 
11  on  page  34,  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  this  because  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  gentleman  just  asked  to 
be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  simply 
opening  the  bill  up  to  amendment  at 
any  point,  except  the  very  end  of  the 
bill,  because  we  realize,  for  example, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker],  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  if  I  may  contin- 
ue my  reservation  of  objection  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  affected 
sending  postal  patron  mail,  that 
amendment  would  be  in  order  imder 
the  gentleman's  request,  and  that  part 
of  the  bill  would  be  open? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Certainly:  that  would 
apply  to  any  amendment. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  of  H.R. 
4587  through  line  9.  page  34.  as  fol- 
lows: 

members'  clerk  hire 

For  staff  employed  by  each  Member  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  and  representa- 
tive duties.  $178,828,000. 

committee  employees 

For  professional  and  clerical  employees  of 
standing  committees,  including  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  $51,067,000. 

committee  on  the  budget  (STUDIES I 

For  salaries,  expenses,  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  temporary 
personal  services  for  such  committee  to  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  sections  101(c). 
606,  703,  and  901(e)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  to  be  available  for 
reimbursement  to  agencies  for  services  per- 
formed, $336,000. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
STANDING  COMMITTEES,  SPECIAL  AND  SELECT 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  standing  com- 
mittees, special  and  select,  authorized  by 
the  House.  $54,092,000. 

ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  allowances  and  expenses  as  author- 
ized by  House  resolution  or  law, 
$177,163,000.  including:  Official  Expenses  of 
Members,  $82,068,000:  supplies,  materials, 
administrative  costs  and  Federal  tort  claims. 


$21,193,000;  furniture  and  furnishings, 
$1,265,000;  stenographic  reporting  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  $800,000;  reemployed  annu- 
itants reimbursements,  $1,380,000;  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fimd,  retirement  fimds.  Social  Security 
fimd,  Medicare  fund,  health  benefits  fund, 
aind  worker's  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, $69,835,000;  and  miscellaneous  Items 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  purchase,  ex- 
change, maintenance,  repair  and  operation 
of  House  motor  vehicles,  interparliamentary 
receptions  and  gratuities  to  heirs  of  de- 
ceased employees  of  the  House.  $622,000. 

Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  allowances  and  expenses 
under  this  heading  may  be  transferred 
among  the  various  categories  of  allowances 
and  expenses  under  this  heading,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (STUDIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS) 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  studies  and  ex- 
aminations of  executive  agencies,  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  temi>o- 
rary  personal  services  for  such  committee, 
to  be  expended  in  accordance  with  section 
202(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  1946,  and  to  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  agencies  for  services  performed, 
$4,429,000. 

SALARIES.  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

For  compensation  and  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees,  as  authorized  by  law 
$35,561,000,  Including:  Office  of  the  Clerk 
$15,905,000;  Office  of  the  Sergetuit  at  Arms, 
$951,000;  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper.  Includ 
ing  overtime,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$7,525,000;  Office  of  the  Postmaster 
$2,610,000,  including  $49,570  for  employ 
ment  of  substitute  messengers  and  extra 
services  of  regular  employees  when  required 
at  the  salary  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $17,101 
per  annum  each;  Office  of  the  Chaplain. 
$78,000;  Office  of  the  Parliamentarian,  in- 
cluding the  Parliamentarian  and  $2,000  for 
preparing  the  Digest  of  Rules,  $746,000;  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  for  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, $261,000;  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  of 
the  House,  $954,000:  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Coim- 
sel  of  the  House.  $3,222,000;  six  minority 
employees,  $521,000;  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  Conunittee  and  Caucus,  $803,000; 
the  House  Republican  Conference,  $803,000; 
and  other  authorized  employees,  $1,182,000. 

Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  under  this  heading  may  be  trans- 
ferred among  the  various  offices  and  activi- 
ties imder  this  heading,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Sec  101.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1989  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  npcessary  may  be  transferred 
among  the  headings  "house  leadership  of- 
fices", "members'  clerk  hire",  "committee 
employees".  "<x>ntingent  expenses  of  the 
house  'standing  committees,  special  and 
select)",    "contingent    expenses    of    the 

HOUSE      (ALLOWANCES     AND     EXPENSES"",     and 
"SALARIES.    OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES",    UpOn 

approval  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  102.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1989,  the  additional 
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committee  on  taxation 


supplies,  equipment,  and  con- 

of  the  emergency  rooms. 

Attending  Physician  and  his  as- 

(1)  an  allowance  of  $1,000 

to  the  Attending  Physician;  (2) 

of  $600  per  month  to  one 

Officer  while  on  duty  in  the 

'hysician's  office;  (3)  an  allow- 
per  month  each  to  two  medical 
e  on  duty  in  the  Attending  Phy- 
..  (4)  an  allowance  of  $200  per 
to  not  to  exceed  twelve  assist- 
basis  heretofore  provided  for 
ice;  and  (5)  $998,000  for  reim- 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
incurred  for  staff  and  equip- 
to  the  Office  of  the  Attend- 
an,  such  amount  shall  be  ad- 
credlted  to  the  applicable  appro- 
appropriations  from  which  such 

;.  and  other  expenses  are 

shall  be  available  for  all  the 
thereof,  $1,414,000.  to  be  disbursed 
of  the  House. 


all  3wances. 
and 


Capitol  Police  Board 
Capitol  Pouce 
salaries 
( Japitol  Police  Board  for  salaries, 
c  vertime.  and  Government  contri- 
imployees'  benefits  funds,  as  au- 
law.  of  officers,  members,  and 
jf  the  Capitol  Police,  $25,673,000. 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 


GENERAL  EXPENSES 

((apitol  Police  Board  for  necessary 

the  Capitol  Police,  including 

and    supplying    uniforms;    the 

naintenance.  and  repair  of  police 

Including    two-way   pwlice 

contingent  expenses,  in- 

payment    for    travel    for 

other  purposes,  and  expenses  as- 
the  relocation  of  instructor 


a  Ivance 


vith 


personnel  to  and  from  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  as  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Capitol  Police  Board, 
and  including  $85  per  month  for  extra  serv- 
ices performed  for  the  Capitol  Police  Board 
by  such  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  $1,887,000.  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol:  Provided,  That  the 
funds  used  to  maintain  the  petty  cash  fund 
referred  to  as  "Petty  Cash  II"  which  is  to 
provide  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime  shaU  not  exceed  $4,000:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  funds  used  to  maintain  the 
petty  cash  fund  referred  to  as  "Petty  Cash 
III"  which  is  to  provide  for  the  advance  of 
travel  expenses  attendant  to  protective  as- 
signments shall  not  exceed  $4,000:  Provided 
further.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  cost  involved  in  provid- 
ing basic  training  for  members  of  the  Cap- 
itol Police  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  for  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
funds  available  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Oppicial  Mail  Costs 
For  expenses  necessary  for  official  mail 
costs,  $58,926,000.  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  be  available  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided^ 
That  funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1988.  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Capitol  Guide  Service 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  $1,220,000.  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  employ 
more  than  thirty-three  individuals:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  Capitol  Guide  Board  is 
authorized,  during  emergencies,  to  employ 
not  more  than  two  additional  individuals  for 
not  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  days 
each,  and  not  more  than  ten  additional  indi- 
viduals for  not  more  than  six  months  each, 
for  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

Statements  or  Appropriations 
For  the  preparation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
statements  for  the  second  session  of  the 
One-Hundredth  Congress,  showing  appro- 
priations made.  Indefinite  appropriations, 
and  contracts  authorized,  together  with  a 
chronological  history  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills  as  required  by  law,  $20,000,  to 
be  paid  to  the  persons  designated  by  the 
chairmen  of  such  committees  to  supervise 
the  work. 

OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1972  (I>ublic  Law  92-484), 
including  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses (not  to  exceed  $3,500  from  the  Trust 
Fund),  and  rental  of  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  those  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  under  42  U.S.C. 
1395WW  and  42  U.S.C.  1395w-l.  $17,505,000: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  salaries  or  ex- 
penses of  any  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  in  excess  of  143 
staff  employees:  Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  assessments  or  activities  not  initiated 
and  approved  in  accordance  with  section 


3(d)  of  Public  Law  92-484,  except  that  funds 
shall  be  available  for  the  assessment  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  96-151:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  salaries  or  expenses  of 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment in  connection  with  any  reimbursa- 
ble study  for  which  funds  are  provided  from 
sources  other  than  appropriations  made 
under  this  Act.  or  be  available  for  any  other 
administrati\  e  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in  carry- 
ing out  such  a  study. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344). 
$18,361,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  or 
hire  of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  salaries  or  expenses  of 
any  employee  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  excess  of  226  staff  employees:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  sale  or  lease  of 
property,  supplies,  or  services  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  sale  or  lease  of  such  property,  supplies, 
or  services  to  the  Congress  subject  to  sec- 
tion 903  of  Public  Law  98-63. 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Ofpice  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
salaries 

For  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  the  As- 
sistant Architect  of  the  Capitol;  the  Execu- 
tive Assistant;  and  other  personal  services; 
at  rates  of  pay  provided  by  law,  $6,532,000. 

TRAVEL 

Appropriations  under  the  control  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  of  travel  on  official  business 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  under  all 
funds  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

Contingent  Expenses 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
make  surveys  and  studies,  and  to  meet  un- 
foreseen expenses  in  connection  with  activi- 
ties under  his  care.  $100,000.  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 


CAPITOL  buildings 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Capitol 
Building  and  electrical  substations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, including  furnishings  and  office  equip- 
ment; not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may 
approve;  purchase  or  exchange,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  a  passenger  motor 
vehicle;  security  installations,  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  author- 
ized by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  550. 
Ninety-second  Congress,  agreed  to  Septem- 
ber 19.  1972.  the  cost  limitation  of  which  is 
hereby  further  increased  by  $445,000;  for 
expenses  of  attendance,  when  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
at  meetings  or  conventions  in  connection 
with  subjects  related  to  work  under  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol.  $15,471,000.  of  which 
$1,100,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  of  the  funds  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  $500,000 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended. 


CAPITOL  GROUNDS 


For  all  necessary  expenses  for  care  and 
improvement  of  grounds  surrounding  the 
Capitol,  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings, and  the  Capitol  Power  Plant. 
$3,771,000,  of  which  $160,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

House  Office  Buildings 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  including  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Garages  as  authorized  by 
law.  $28,895,000,  of  which  $4,453,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  pay 
for  the  iKisition  of  Superintendent  of  Ga- 
rages shall  be  equivalent  to  the  pay  payable 
for  positions  at  step  1  of  level  12  of  the 
House  Employees  Schedule,  subject  to  the 
further  increases  authorized  under  5  U.S.C. 
5307(a)(1)(B)  relating  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  salary  comparability  policy. 
Capitol  Power  Plant 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Capitol 
Power  Plant;  for  lighting,  heating,  and 
power  (including  the  purchase  of  electrical 
energy)  for  the  Capitol.  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings.  Congressional  Library 
Buildings,  and  the  grounds  about  the  same. 
Botanic  Garden,  Senate  garage,  and  for  air 
conditioning  refrigeration  not  supplied  from 
plants  in  any  of  such  buildings;  for  heating 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  Wash- 
ington City  Post  Office  and  heating  and 
chilled  water  for  air  conditioning  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  Union  Station  com- 
plex and  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library, 
expenses  for  which  shall  be  advanced  or  re- 
imbursed upon  request  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  amounts  so  received  shall 
be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  this  appropriation;  $24,785,000:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $1,950,000  of  the  funds 
credited  or  to  be  reimbursed  to  this  appro- 
priation as  herein  provided  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1989: 
Provided  further,  That  appropriations  under 
this  head  shall  hereafter  be  available  for 
maintenance,  alterations,  personal  and 
other  services,  and  for  all  other  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Government  owned  proper- 
ty, buildings  and  facilities  located  in  Lot 
803.  Square  695.  formerly  known  as  the 
General  Services  Administration  Coal  Yard 
at  42  I  Street,  S.E..  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  hereby  authorized  to  (1)  develop  a  pilot 
program  to  determine  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity and  efficiency  of  centralizing  certain 
maintenance  functions,  to  assign  and  reas- 
sign, without  increase  or  decrease  in  basic 
salary  or  wages,  any  person  on  the  employ- 
ment rolls  of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  for  personal  services  in  any 
buildings,  facilities,  or  grounds  under  his  ju- 
risdiction for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made  and  are  available;  (2)  maintain 
appropriate  cost  and  productivity  records 
for  the  program;  and  (3)  report  to  appropri- 
ate authorities,  including  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  on  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram, together  with  recommendations  for 
continuation  or  expansion  of  the  program. 

Sec.  105.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  is  authorized  to  accept  dona- 
tions to  restore  and  display  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  model. 


UBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Congressional  Research  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by 
section  321  of  the  Legislative  Reorgainiza- 
tlon  Act  of  1970  (2  U.S.C.  166)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  the  Annotated  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  $44,684,000: 
Provided^  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  any  salairy  or  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  any  publication,  or 
preparation  of  material  therefor  (except  the 
Digest  of  Public  General  Bills),  to  be  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  unless  such  pub- 
lication has  obtained  prior  approval  of 
either  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration:  Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  comijensation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Library  of 
Congress,  shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which 
is  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 

For  authorized  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Congress;  for  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  expenses  nec- 
essary for  preparing  the  semimonthly  and 
session  index  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  authorized  by  law  (44  U.S.C.  902);  print- 
ing and  binding  of  Government  publications 
authorized  by  law  to  be  distributed  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  for  printing,  binding, 
and  distribution  of  Government  publica- 
tions authorized  by  law  to  be  distributed 
without  charge  to  the  recipient,  $72,000,000: 
Provided,  That  funds  remaining  from  the 
unexpended  balances  from  obligations  made 
under  prior  year  appropriations  for  this  ac- 
count shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  printing  and  binding  account  for  the 
same  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for 
printing  and  binding  part  2  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  nor 
for  copies  of  the  permanent  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  individual  Repre- 
sentatives, Resident  Commissioners  or  Dele- 
gates authorized  under  44  U.S.C.  906:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That,  to  the  extent  that 
funds  remain  from  the  unexpended  balance 
of  fiscal  year  1984  funds  obligated  for  the 
printing  and  binding  costs  of  publications 
produced  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
gress, such  remaining  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  current  year  printing  and  bind- 
ing cost  of  publications  produced  for  the  Bi- 
centennial: Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations  incurred  under  the  ap- 
propriations for  similar  purposes  for  preced- 
ing fiscal  years. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congres- 
sional Operations  Appropriations  Act. 
1989". 

TITLE  II— OTHER  AGENCIES 

BOTANIC  GARDEN 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  aU  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  and  the  nurseries,  buildings, 
grounds,  and  collections;  purchase  and  ex- 
change, maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle;  all  under  the 


direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary. $2,521,000. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in- 
cluding the  Speaker's  Civic  Achievement 
Awards  Program,  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  Catalogs;  custody  and 
custodial  care  of  the  Library  Buildings;  spe- 
cial clothing;  cleaning,  laundering  and 
repair  of  uniforms;  preservation  of  motion 
pictures  in  the  custody  of  the  Library;  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  American 
Folklife  Center  in  the  Library;  preparation 
and  distribution  of  catalog  cards  and  other 
publications  of  the  Library;  and  expenses  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  F^ind  Board 
not  properly  chargeable  to  the  income  of 
any  trust  fund  held  by  the  Board. 
$152,647,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  collections 
credited  to  this  appropriation  during  fiscal 
year  1989  under  the  Act  of  June  28,  1902.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  150):  Provided.  That  the 
total  amount  available  for  obligation  shall 
be  reduced  by  thjC  amount  by  which  collec- 
tions are  less  than  the  $5,000,000:  Provided 
further.  That,  of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated. $5,784,000  is  to  remain  available  until 
expended  for  acquisition  of  books.  [>eriodi- 
cals.  and  newspapers,  and  all  other  materi- 
als including  subscriptions  for  bibliographic 
services  for  the  Library,  including  $40,000  to 
be  available  solely  for  the  purchase,  when 
specifically  approved  by  the  Librarian,  of 
special  and  unique  materials  for  additions  to 
the  collections:  Provided  further.  That  the 
balance  remaining  from  the  $11,500,000  ap- 
propriation in  Public  Law  98-396.  dated 
August  22.  1984.  shall  be  used  to  purchase 
equipment,  supplies  and  services  as  needed 
to  deacidify  books  and  other  materials  from 
the  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Copyright  Ofpice 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  including  publication  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  courts  involving 
copyrights.  $19,697,000.  of  which  not  more 
than  $7,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  collec- 
tions credited  to  this  appropriation  during 
fiscal  year  1989  under  17  U.S.C.  708(c).  and 
not  more  than  $1,034,000  shall  be  derived 
from  collections  during  fiscal  year  1989 
under  17  U.S.C.  111(d)(3)  and  116(c)(1):  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  amount  available  for 
obligation  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
by  which  collections  are  less  than  the 
$8,034,000:  Provided  further.  That  $100,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  is  available  for 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  "Inter- 
national Copyright  Institute"  In  the  Copy- 
right Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  training  nationals  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  intellectual  property  laws 
and  policies. 

Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  March  3, 
1931.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  13Sa). 
$36,474,000. 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  purchase 
and  repair  of  furniture,  furnishings,  office 
and  library  equipment.  $3,381,000.  of  which 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  until  expended 
only  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of  furni- 
ture, shelving,  furnishings,  and  related  costs 
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t  personal  services)  for  workload 
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budgetary  adjustments. 


Government  Printing  Office  Revolving 

Fund 
The     Government     Printing     Office     is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, within  the  limits  of  funds  available 
and  in  accord  with  the  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  and 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  "Govermnent  Print- 
ing Office  revolving  fund":  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  expended  on 
the  certification  of  the  Public  Printer  in 
connection  with  official  representetion  and 
reception  expenses:  Provided  further.  That 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  revolving 
fund  shall  be  available  for  the  hire  of  twelve 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided  further. 
That  expenditures  in  connection  with  travel 
expenses  of  the  advisory  councils  to  the 
Public  Printer  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code:  Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  available  for  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  GS-18: 
Provided  further.  That  the  revolving  fund 
shall  be  available  to  acquire  needed  land,  lo- 
cated in  Northwest  D.C..  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  present  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  is  bounded  by  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  the  southern  property  line  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   Printing   Office,    between   North 
Capitol  Street  and  First  Street.  The  land  to 
be  purchased  is  Identified  as  Parcels  45-D. 
45-E.  45-F.  and  47-A  in  Square  625,  and  in- 
cludes the  alleys  adjacent  to  these  parcels, 
and   G  Street.   N.W.   from   North   Capitol 
Street    to    First    Street:    Provided  further. 
That  the  revolving  fund  and  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  paragraph  entitled  "Office 
of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Salaries 
and  Expenses"  together  may  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  full-time  equivalent  employ- 
ment of  more  than  5,117  workyears:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  revolving  fund  shall  be 
available     for     expenses     not     to     exceed 
$500,000  for  the  development  of  plans  and 
design  of  a  multi-purpose  facility:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions of  5  U.S.C.  5901(a).  as  amended,  the 
cost  of  uniforms  furnished  or  allowances 
paid  for  uniforms  to  each  uniformed  special 
policeman  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
44  U.S.C.  317.  shall  not  exceed  $400  during 
the  first  year  in  which  the  employee  is  re- 
quired to  wear  a  prescribed  uniform. 
Administrative  Provisions 
Sec  204.  Funds  authorized  to  be  expended 
by    the    Government    Printing    Office    for 
fiscal   year   1989.   not  to  exceed  $282,000. 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  the  25 
per  centum  limitation  of  section  322  of  the 
Economy  Act  of  June  30.  1932.  as  amended, 
for  the  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement 
of  rented  premises. 

Sec  205.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and  without 
regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Public  Printer  is  authorized  to  dispose  of 
the  parcel  of  land  identified  as  Lot  884, 
Square  677.  in  Northeast  D.C..  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  determines  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government.  The  proceeds  from  this 
transaction  shall  be  deposited  and  separate- 
ly held  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
revolving  fund  pending  authorization  In  an 
appropriation  Act  as  to  their  disposition. 
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For  necessary  expenses  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office,   including  not  to   exceed 
$7,000  to  be  expended  on  the  certification  of 
the    Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States  In  connection  with  official  represen- 
tation and  reception  expenses;  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for 
Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  GS-18;  hire 
of   one   passenger   motor  vehicle;   advance 
payments  In  foreign  countries  in  accordance 
with  31  U.S.C.  3324;  benefits  comparable  to 
those  payable  under  sections  901(5),  901(6) 
and  901(8)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081(5),  4081(6)  and  4081(8). 
respectively);    and    under   regulations   pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  rental  of  living  quarters  In 
foreign  countries  and  travel  benefits  compa- 
rable with  those  which  are  now  or  hereafter 
may  be   granted  single  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  In- 
cluding single  Foreign  Service  personnel  as- 
signed to  A.I.D.  projects,  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment—or his  designee— under  the  author- 
ity of  section  636(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance   Act    of     1961     (22    U.S.C.     2396(b)); 
$348,595,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion and  appropriations  for  administrative 
expenses  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
which  Is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Financial 
Management         Improvement        Program 
(JFMIP)  shall  be  available  to  finance  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  JFMIP  costs  as  deter- 
mined by  the  JFMIP.  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Director 
and  secretarial  support:   Provided  further. 
That  this  appropriation  and  appropriations 
for  administrative  expenses  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  which  is  a  member  of 
the     National     Intergovernmental     Audit 
Forum   or   a   Regional    Intergovernmental 
Audit  Forum  shall  be  available  to  finance 
an  appropriate  share  of  Forum  costs  as  de- 
termined by  the  Forum,  including  necessary 
travel  expenses  of  non-Federal  participants. 
Payments  hereunder  to  either  the  Forum  or 
the  JFMIP  may  be  credited  as  reimburse- 
ments  to   any   appropriation   from   which 
costs  Involved  are  Initially  financed:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  this  appropriation  and  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  which  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Consortium  on 
International         Public         Administration 
(ACIPA)  shall  be  available  to  finance  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  ACIPA  costs  as  deter- 
mined  by   the   ACIPA.   Including   any   ex- 
penses    attributable     to     membership     of 
ACIPA  in  the  International  Institute  of  Ad- 
ministrative    Sciences:     Provided    further. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to 
finance  a  portion,  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  of 
the  costs  of  the  Governmental  Accounting 
Standards    Board:    Provided  further.    That 
$100,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  expenses  of  planning  the  trien- 
nial Congress  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Supreme  Audit  Institutions  (INTO- 
SAI)  to  be  hosted  by  the  United  States  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
in  1992.  to  the  extent  that  such  expenses 
cannot  be  met  from  the  trust  authorized 
below:  Provided  further.  That  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Is  authorized  to  solicit 
and  accept  contributions  (including  contri- 
butions from  INTOSAI).  to  be  held  in  trust, 
which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  the  planning,  administration, 
and  such  other  expenses  as  the  Comptroller 


General  deems  necessary  to  act  as  the  spon- 
sor of  the  aforementioned  triennial  Con- 
gress of  INTOSAI.  Monies  In  the  trust  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  upon 
the  request  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
be  expanded  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust. 
TITLE  III-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  301.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance or  care  of  private  vehicles,  except 
for  emergency  assistance  and  cleaning  as 
may  be  provided  under  regulations  relating 
to  parking  facilities  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Issued  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  303.  Whenever  any  office  or  position 
not  specifically  established  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1929  is  appropriated  for 
herein  or  whenever  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion or  designation  of  any  position  appropri- 
ated for  herein  Is  different  from  that  specif- 
ically established  for  such  position  by  such 
Act,  the  rate  of  compensation  and  the  desig- 
nation of  the  position,  or  either,  appropri- 
ated for  or  provided  herein,  shall  be  the  per- 
mtment  law  with  respect  thereto:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  herein  for  the  various 
items  of  official  expenses  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  clerk  hire  for  Senators  and 
Members  shall  be  the  permanent  law  with 
respect  thereto. 

Sec  304.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109,  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec  305.  (a)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
In  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  legislative  branch,  shall  develop 
an  overall  plan  for  satisfying  the  telecom- 
munications requirements  of  such  agencies, 
using  a  common  system  architecture  for 
maximum  Interconnection  capability  and 
engineering  compatibility.  The  plan  shall  be 
subject  to  joint  approval  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
and,  upon  approval,  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  No 
part  of  any  appropriation  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  for  acquisition  of 
any  new  or  expanded  telecommunications 
system  for  an  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch,  unless,  as  determined  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  acquisition  Is  In  con- 
formance with  the  plan,  as  approved. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "agency  of  the  legislative 
branch"  means,  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and 

(2)  the  term  "telecommunications  system" 
means  an  electronic  system  for  voice,  data, 
or  image  communication.  Including  any  as- 
sociated cable  and  switching  equipment. 

Sec  306.  (a)  Effective  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  authorized  to  receive  conmiis- 


sions  for  providing  public  telephone  service 
in  space  occupied  by  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  Clerk  is  authorized  to  receive  for 
deposit,  amounts  charged  to  any  legislative 
branch  entity,  including  but  not  limited  to 
Legislative  Service  Organizations,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  for  the  provision  of  tele- 
phone or  telecommunications  services:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  amounts  charged  to  the  offi- 
cial expense  allowances  of  Members  of  the 
House  shall  be  deposited  In  accordance  with 
this  section. 

(c)  Receipts  from  the  commissions  and 
charges  set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  credit  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  "Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives", and  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture upon  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec  307.  (a)  The  annual  and  sick  leave 
balances  of  the  Individuals  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  leave 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The 
transfer  shall  be  carried  out  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  6308  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  notwithstanding  the  exception 
under  section  6301(2)(vl)  of  such  title  re- 
ferred to  In  such  section  6308.  The  leave  bal- 
ance transferred  shall  be  the  balance  as  of 
September  30,  1988,  and  the  transfer  shall 
be  effective  October  1,  1988. 

(b)  The  individuals  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  the  officers,  members,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Capitol  Police  with  respect  to 
whom  responsibility  for  administration  of 
pay  and  benefits  Is  transferred  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1988. 

Sec  308.  The  pay  for  the  positions  de- 
scribed In  section  308(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1988,  as  con- 
tained in  section  lOKl)  of  Public  Law  100- 
202— 

(1)  shall  be  subject  to  any  applicable  ad- 
justment during  fiscal  year  1989  under,  or 
by  reference  to  any  applicable  adjustment 
during  fiscal  year  1989  under,  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 
and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  positions  of  Assist- 
ant Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  Executive 
Assistant,  shall  be  subject  to  any  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  that,  pursuant  to 
section  225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (2  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.).  takes  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1989. 

Sec  309.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1989  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  may  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
any  entity  of  the  executive  branch  for  the 
procurement  from  commercial  sources  of 
any  printing  related  to  the  production  of 
Government  publications  (Including  forms), 
unless  such  procurement  Is  by  or  through 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  (1)  in- 
dividual printing  orders  costing  not  more 
than  $1,000.  if  the  work  is  not  of  a  continu- 
ing or  repetitive  nature.  (2)  printing  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  or  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency,  or  (3)  printing  from  commercial 
sources  that  is  specifically  authorized  by 
law  or  Is  of  a  kind  that  has  not  been  rou- 
tinely procured  by  or  through  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"printing"  means  the  process  of  composi- 


tion, platemaking,  presswork.  binding,  and 
microform,  and  the  end  Items  of  such  proc- 


Sec  310.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
309(a)  of  title  44,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  ",  except  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Documents."  after  "Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office"  and  Inserting 
"(except  for  those  programs  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  E>ocuments  which  are  funded  by 
specific  appropriations).". 

(b)  Section  309(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  two  sentences  and  In- 
serting "This  budget  program  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  enacted  as  prescribed  by  section 
9104  of  title  31.". 

(c)  Section  309(d)  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  audit 
the  activities  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  least  once  every  3  years  and  shall 
furnish  reports  of  such  audits  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Public  Printer.  For  these  pur- 
poses the  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
such  access  to  the  records,  files,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  as  he  considers  necessary.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  that 
portion  of  the  bill? 

If  not.  are  there  any  amendments  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill? 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  GINGRICH 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gingrich: 
Page  9.  line  17.  strike  "$58,926,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$38,926,000". 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  very  brief  on  this.  I  think  the 
issue  is  very  clear.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  I  have 
three  amendments  in  a  row  prepared 
on  this  topic.  I  am  prepared  first  of  all 
to  offer  the  current  amendment  and 
insist  on  a  vote  which  would  provide 
for  a  $20  million  cut  in  the  amount  set 
aside  for  mail  and  would,  therefore, 
eliminate  for  next  year  postal  patron 
mailings. 

I  have  a  second  amendment  which 
would  cut  out  $10  million  and  I  have  a 
third  amendment  which  would  cut  out 
$5  million  so  that  Members  will  have  a 
chance.  Until  we  get  a  yes,  I  will  con- 
tinue offering  amendments  to  see  if 
there  is  any  amount  that  my  col- 
leagues are  willing  to  cut  out. 

Let  me  explain  why.  A  number  of 
analysts  and  reporters  have  been  ex- 
amining the  rise  of  the  invulnerable 
incumbent.  A  number  have  looked  at 
the  fact  that  we  now  use  what  is  in 
effect  federally  financed  campaigns  as 
long  as  we  are  a  Member  of  the  House. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  we 
have  to  ensure  that  incumbents  have 
an  easy  time  getting  reelected  is  the 
capacity  to  send  unrequested  postal 
patron  mailings  under  the  frank  for 
everybody  in  our  district.  All  of  us 
practically  use  it.  We  encourage  our 
colleagues  to  use  it,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  time  a  legitimate  tool  of  the 
trade. 
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qight  and  one-half  percent  of 
who  ran  for  reelection 
reelected.  Now  with  all  due  re- 
ny  colleagues,  both  in  my 
Republican    Party    and    in    the 
Party,  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
t  in  a  year  when  a  substan- 
of  Senators  in  both  par- 
1  lot  being  reelected,  in  a  year 
Goyemors  were  not  being  re- 
county  commissioners  and 
not  being  reelected,  that 
the  one  place  in  America 
5  percent  effective  was  the 
:  lepresentatives. 
by  David  Broder.  articles  in 
York  Times,  an  analysis  in 
Journal  and  Congression- 
in  publication  after  pub- 
is clear  that  over  the  last  13 
1  lave  built  an  incumbency  re- 
rjachine  of  such  power  that  it 
hard  for  a  challenger  in 
paijty  to  win.  either  the  primary 

election. 

submit  that  is  fundamental- 
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Chair  for  the  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
he  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
1 0  thus  amendment  and  to  the 


FAZIO 


;  lot  to  take  the  5  minutes  and 

can  move  to  a  vote  without 

c^bate.  We  will  probably  have 

other  two  as  well. 

want  to  reiterate  that  we 

to  the  floor  today  a  very 

with    a    very    tightened 

fund  our  mailing  cost.  If  we 

amount  it  will  not  in  any 

on  our  ability  to  mail. 

current  law,  we  will  not  pay 

Office  for  the  cost  of  all  of 

which  means  that  in  effect 

be  getting  some  other  postal 
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patron  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  communi- 
cating with  our  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  let  the  Members 
know  that  the  volume  of  franked  mail 
rose  rapidly,  it  is  true,  in  the  1970's 
and  early  1980's,  and  reached  a  peak  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  But  far  larger  in- 
creases were  occurring  in  the  other 
body  than  in  the  House. 

However,  since  then  the  growth  of 
mail  volume  has  been  arrested  and 
largely  reversed,  particularly  in  the 
House  as  a  result  of  voluntary  actions 
by  Members  to  restrain  their  mailings. 
For  the  House  in  fiscal  year  1988  mail 
volimie  is  only  9  percent  above  1978 
level.  In  effect,  a  9-percent  increase 
over  a  decade  when  this  institution 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  blizzard  of 
mail  from  individuals  and  orchestrated 
interest  groups  that  make  it  mandato- 
ry that  we  have  the  capability  to  re- 
spond. 

We  have  been,  in  this  body,  not  prof- 
ligate, we  have  been  tight-fisted  in  this 
area.  The  amounts  provided  for  mail 
in  this  bill  are  quite  well-reasoned.  In 
terms  of  dollar  amounts,  official  mail 
costs  for  the  House  have  declined  over 
24  percent  in  the  last  10  years  after 
adjustment  for  inflation.  With  that. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  rest  our  case 
and  hope  we  could  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  who  is  the  most 
knowledgeable  Member  of  the  House 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  like  to 
observe  that  a  bipartisan  group  in  the 
House  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  lot  of  noise  about  the  cost 
of  mailing,  did  a  very  thorough  analy- 
sis of  what  was  going  on  not  only  in 
this  body  but  in  the  Senate,  and  there 
was  a  similar  group  in  the  Senate  that 
we  worked  with  and  reacted  to. 

I  could  only  observe  about  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  that  it  will  not 
save  any  money,  it  will  cost  money  be- 
cause the  result  is  that  you  will  shift 
from  the  cheapest  form  of  mail  that 
we  have  to  the  most  expensive  form  of 
mail  that  we  have.  You  would  not 
reduce  my  ability  to  mail  to  my  con- 
stituents a  bit  by  taking  one  occupant 
mailing,  except  that  I  would  take  the 
computer  and  send  it  first  class  in- 
stead of  at  the  very  low  third  class, 
and  it  would  cost  about  150  percent 
more  to  mail  the  same  number  of 
pieces. 

Second,  you  should  know  that  the 
place  where  the  mail  volume  and  cost 
is  going  up  is  the  other  body,  not  this 
body.  The  other  body  does  not  send 
occupant  mail.  So  eliminating  an  occu- 
pant mail,  one  mailing  for  the  House, 
will  not  save  you  a  nickel  in  that  body 


of  the  Congress  that  is  spending  the 
most  money. 

While  it  may  be  great  speech  materi- 
al in  the  gentleman's  district,  it  will 
cost  money  and  not  save  money  and  it 
only  applies  to  the  House.  I  am  sure 
that  some  Senators,  particularly  from 
small  States,  would  applaud  his  efforts 
because  almost  invariably  they  try  to 
twist  our  arm  and  take  away  from  the 
House  a  privilege  they  do  not  have,  a 
privilege  which  lets  us  mail  our  mail 
cheaper  than  theirs. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
technical  skill  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  thought  that  was  a  wonder- 
ful argument  which  any  American  stu- 
dent of  how  this  city  works  would  ap- 
plaud because  what  he  said  was  an 
amendment  to  cut  $20  million  will  cost 
more  money,  which  by  definition 
cannot  be  true.  There  may  come  a 
crisis  point  during  the  fiscal  year 
when  we  would  have  to  stop  mailing, 
but  by  definition  if  you  cut  $20  million 
you  cannot  spend  more. 

Second,  he  said,  not  sending  out  un- 
requested  mail  would,  by  definition, 
lead  to  requested  mail.  He  said,  third, 
if  I  understood  him.  that  Senators 
who  are  worried  about  being  run 
against  by  House  Members  who  use 
the  frank  privilege— precisely  my  point 
that  there  is  a  political  side  effect- 
will  be  delighted  that  the  Senate  can 
cheat  and  we  will  not.  He  said— all  I 
want  to  say  in  siunmary  is  this  is  clear- 
ly by  every  reasonable  standard, 
whether  it  is  by  Common  Cause  or  by 
Kennedy  Institute  or  it  is  by  the 
Washington  Post  or  the  New  York 
Times,  this  is  a  federally  financed 
campaign  allocation  in  which  the  tax- 
payers pay  and  everybody  who  wants 
to  vote  "no"  is  voting  for  federally  fi- 
nanced campaigns  for  incumbents. 
You  ought  to  be  honest  about  it. 

Now  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
send  200.000  pieces  of  cleverly  devel- 
oped mail  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to 
the  taxpayers  to  explain  to  them,  for 
example,  how  to  bring  in  the  hay  or  to 
explain  to  them  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
esting things  which  people's  staffs  de- 
velop, without  them  requesting  it. 

And  so  I  would  simply  say  this  is  a 
straightforward  question.  It  cuts  $20 
million.  Only  In  Washington  could 
even  a  liberal  Democrat  suggest  that 
an  amendment  to  cut  $20  million  costs 
more. 


I  would  say  further  it  is  clearly  an 
example  of  an  unrequired,  vinrequest- 
ed  activity  which  is  a  federally  fi- 
nanced campaign. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  that  this  has  been  a  frugal 
account  for  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  you  back  20 
years  ago  when  we  were  spending  $8.5 
million.  By  1984  we  had  escalated  that 
to  $117  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
took  from  the  time  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, which  was  1970.  we  were  spend- 
ing $10  million;  if  we  take  it  through 
this  current  fiscal  year  we  have  had  an 
800-percent  increase.  If  we  take  it 
through  1984  we  have  had  a  1.200-per- 
cent Increase. 

I  would  not  call  that  frugality,  nor 
any  kind  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

As  we  have  attempted  to  tighten 
down  on  various  kinds  of  mailing,  the 
Members  of  the  House  through  great 
ingenuity  have  found  new  ways  to 
spread  their  names  to  the  mail  boxes 
of  their  States  and  districts  in  new  and 
exciting  ways. 

We  have,  for  instance,  said  Members 
could  only  have  six  mass  mailings  to 
their  districts,  but  we  have  Members 
who  send  20  and  30  mass  mailings 
which  happen  to  be  notices  of  town 
meetings  which  are  perfectly  legal 
under  our  franking  restrictions. 

We  also  have  Members  who  send 
first-class  letters  to  everybody  in  sight 
because  with  the  new  automatic  ma- 
chinery it  is  very  easy  to  do.  In  this 
one  Member's  opinion,  the  greatest 
abuses  of  the  frank  are  in  unsolicited 
first-class  mail,  and  in  notices  of  town 
meetings  broadcast  on  a  wide  scale. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  have  reduced 
the  franking  expenditure  this  year. 
That  does  not  result  from  any  fiscal 
austerity  imposed  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  has  merely  estimated 
what  it  had  left  over  from  last  year 
when  the  total  amount  was  not  spent 
and  what  was  likely  to  be  spent  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

In  fact,  the  committee  has  never  ex- 
ercised any  control  at  all.  It  is  doing 
what  the  President  does  when  he  sub- 
mits a  budget  on  entitlements,  he,  and 
it,  simply  computes  what  he,  or  it, 
thinks  is  going  to  happen.  That  is 
what  the  committee  has  done  on  this 
particular  item. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  if  the  gentleman  from  Georgia's 
amendment  were  accepted,  because  it 
would  force  us  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  way  we  allow  our  Members  to 
spray  the  mail  around  for  personal  ad- 
vertisements for  themselves  and  their 
various  activities. 

Now  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
happen,  but  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  his  effort  and  urge  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvanla  [Mr.  Walker]. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point:  Since 
the  gentleman  serves  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  the  conten- 
tion here  a  moment  ago  was  if  in  fact 
we  passed  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia's amendment  this  would  not  stop 
the  postal  patron  mailing,  that  merely 
would  have  less  money  in  the  account. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  could 
correct  that  pretty  easily  simply  by 
banning  the  use  of  postal  patron  mail 
so  that  we  could  live  within  the  ac- 
count. Would  that  not  be  the  better 
way  to  go? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  believe  the  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  under  the  Franking 
Commission  or  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration does  not  have  that  jurisdiction. 

But  what  happens  is  we  get  billed  in 
arrears  by  the  Post  Office.  If  we  make 
a  $20  million  cut  nobody  cares  because 
we  will  get  the  billing  later.  You  have 
to  make  it  a  couple  of  years  in  a  row  in 
order  to  make  it  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORSED  VOTE 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  168,  noes 
232,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  142] 


AYES— 168 

Alexander 

DioGuardi 

Inhofe 

Andrews 

Doman  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Archer 

Dowdy 

Jeffords 

Armey 

Dreier 

Johnson  (CT) 

Badham 

Dyson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Baker 

Eckart 

Kasich 

Ballenger 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kolbe 

Bartlett 

E^merson 

Konnyu 

Barton 

Erdreich 

Kyi 

Bateman 

Pawell 

Lagomarsino 

Bennett 

Fields 

Lancaster 

Bilirakis 

Pish 

Latta 

Bliley 

Frank 

Leach  (lA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Frenzel 

Leath  (TX) 

Buechner 

Gallegly 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bunning 

Gallo 

LewU  (FL) 

Burton 

Gekas 

Livingston 

Byron 

Oilman 

Lott 

Callahan 

Gingrich 

Lowery  (CA) 

Chandler 

Glickman 

Lukens,  Donald 

Cheney 

Gradison 

Lungren 

dinger 

Grandy 

MacKay 

Coats 

Green 

Madigan 

Coble 

Gregg 

Marlenee 

Combest 

Gunderson 

Martin  (ID 

Conte 

HaU(TX) 

Martin  (NY) 

Coughlin 

Hammerschmidt  McCandless 

Courier 

Harris 

McCoUum 

Craig 

Hastert 

McCrery 

Crane 

Henry 

McDade 

Dannemeyer 

Hller 

McEwen 

Daub 

HoUoway 

McMillan  (NO 

Davis  (XL) 

Hopluns 

Meyers 

DeLay 

Houghton 

Michel 

DeWine 

Hunter 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA> 

Rowland  (CT) 

Spratt 

Molinari 

Saiki 

StaUings 

Montgomery 

Sax ton 

Stenholm 

Moorhead 

Schaefer 

Stump 

Murphy 

Schuette 

Sweeney 

Myers 

Sensenbrenner 

Swindall 

NichoU 

Shaw 

TaUon 

Nielson 

Shumway 

Tauke 

Oxley 

Shuster 

Thomas  (CA) 

Packard 

Skeen 

Upton 

Pease 

Skelton 

Vander  Jagt 

Penny 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Vucanovlch 

Petri 

Smith  (NE) 

Walker 

Pursell 

Smith  (TX) 

Watklns 

Ravenel 

Smith.  Denny 

Weber 

Regula 

(OR) 

Weldon 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Robert 

Whlttaker 

Hitter 

(NH) 

Wolf 

Roberts 

Smith.  Robert 

Wortley 

Robinson 

(OR) 

Wyden 

Rogers 

Snowe 

Wylie 

Roth 

Solomon 
NOES— 232 

Young  (FL> 

Ackerman 

Foglietu 

MoUohan 

Anderson 

Foley 

Morella 

Annunzio 

Ford  (MI) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Anthony 

Ford(TN) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Applegate 

Frost 

Mrazek 

Aspin 

Garcia 

Murth* 

Atkins 

Gaydos 

Nagle 

AuCoin 

Gejdenson 

Natcher 

Barnard 

Gephardt 

Neal 

Bates 

Gibbons 

Nelson 

Beilenson 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Bentley 

Goodling 

Dakar 

Bereuter 

Grant 

Oberstar 

Berman 

Gray  (IL) 

Obey 

Bevlll 

Gray  (PA) 

Olln 

BUbray 

Guartni 

Ortiz 

Boehlert 

Hamilton 

Owens  (NY) 

Boggs 

Hatcher 

Owens  (UT) 

Boland 

Hayes  (IL) 

PanetU 

Bonker 

Hayes  (LA) 

Parris 

Borski 

Hefley 

Pashayan 

d-eco 

Hefner 

Patterson 

i'loacher 

Herger 

Pelosi 

Boxer 

Hertel 

Perkins 

Brennan 

Hochbrueckner 

Pickle 

Brooks 

Horton 

Porter 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Price 

Bruce 

Hubbard 

QuiUen 

Bryant 

Huckaby 

RahaU 

Bustamante 

Hughes 

Rangel 

Campbell 

Hutto 

Ray 

Cardln 

Hyde 

Richardson 

Carper 

Jenkins 

Ridge 

Chapman 

Jones  (NO 

Rinaldo 

Chappell 

Jontz 

Rodino 

Clarke 

Kanjorski 

Roe 

Clay 

Kaptur 

Rose 

Coelho 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kennedy 

Roukema 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kennelly 

Rowland  (OA) 

Collins 

Kildee 

Roybal 

Conyers 

Kleczka 

Russo 

Cooper 

Roller 

Sabo 

Coyne 

Kostmayer 

Savage 

Crockett 

LaFalce 

Sawyer 

Darden 

Lantos 

Scheuer 

Davis  (MI) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schneider 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman  (FL) 

Schroeder 

DeFazio 

Leland 

Schulze 

Dellums 

Lent 

Schumer 

Derrick 

Levin  (MI) 

Sharp 

Dicks 

Levine  (CA) 

Shays 

DinseU 

Lewis  (GA) 

SIkorski 

Dixon 

Lipinski 

Sisisky 

Donnelly 

Lloyd 

Skaggs 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Slattery 

Downey 

Luken.  Thomas 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Durbin 

Man  ton 

Smith  (FL) 

Dwyer 

Markey 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dymally 

Martinez 

Solarz 

Early 

Mavroules 

St  Germain 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mazzoli 

Staggers 

English 

McCloskey 

Stangeland 

Espy 

McCurdy 

Stark 

Evans 

McGrath 

Stokes 

Fascell 

McHugh 

Studds 

Fazio 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Swift 

Feighan 

Mfume 

Synar 

Flake 

MUler  (CA) 

Tauzin 

Flippo 

MineU 

Taylor 

Florio 

Mnakley 

Thoma*  (GA) 
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Torres 

Torricelli 

Trallcuit 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 


Aluka 

Blagsl 

Bonior 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Cmt 

Clement 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Gordon 

HaU(OH) 
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Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

WlUiams 

Wilson 


Wise 
Wolpc     . 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 31 

Pepper 

Pickett 

Smith  (lA) 

Spcnce 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Towns 

Udall 

Weiss 


Hansen 

Hawkins 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Ughtfoot 

Lujan 

Mack 

Matsui 

Mica 

Moody 

D  1304 
announced  the  following 


vote: 

for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

for.  with  Mr.  Akaka  against. 
MOAKLEY,   NOWAK.   and 
and    Mrs.    ROUKEMA 
their   votes   from    "aye"    to 


Mr.  NICHOLS,  and 
changed    their    votes 
aye." 

was  rejected, 
of    the    vote    was    an- 
Eis  above  recorded. 

AMENI^fENT  OFTEHED  BY  MR.  GINGRICH 

NGRICH.   Mr.   Chairman,  I 
imencjnent. 

read  as  follows: 

offered    by    Mr.    Gingrich: 

line   17.  strilie  •$58,926,000"   and 

1  eu  thereof  •■$48,926.000". 

GINGRICH.  Mr.   Chairman,   I 

speals  long.  The  issue  is  very 


patrons  that  were  mailed  last  year. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
indicate  to  the  body  how  many  Mem- 
bers used  their  full  quota  of  six  postal 
patrons  in  1986? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend  that  in- 
formation to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
was  not  available  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  staff  who,  when  we 
asked  them,  in  fact,  were  not  able  to 
tell  us  precisely  what  amount  postal 
patrons  by  themselves  cost. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich] is  incorrect.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  had  called  the  Franking 
Commission  before  he  introduced  his 
amendment,  as  I  did  15  minutes  ago, 
the  gentleman  would  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  in  1986  10  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
used  the  full  allotment  under  the 
postal  patron  and  mailed  six  mailings. 
I  take  it  that  the  gentleman  probably 
is  not  aware  of  how  many  Members  of 
1986  mailed  five  postal  patron  mail- 
ings. I  assume  the  gentleman  does  not 
know  that  number.  The  Franking 
Commission  would  have  advised  the 
gentleman  that  16  Members  mailed 
five  postal  patrons. 

D  1310 


Chairman,  we  just  offered  an 

...  which  would  have  elimi- 

effect  all  the  postal  patron 

,  ( tn  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  f ed- 

fipanced  campaign  for  the  in- 

I  now  have  an  amendment 

\4ould  eliminate  only  half  for 

still  wish  to  preserve  some 

reach  their  constitutents,  but 

time  recognize  that  maybe 

reelect  98  V4  percent  of  the  in- 
in  both  parties  that  we  are  a 
rich  in  the  degree  to  which 
federally  financed  campaign- 


w!  10 


Si  me 


I  will  ask  for  a  vote 

but  I  wiU  be  glad  to  keep  the 
short.  If  this  does  fail,  I 

to  my  colleagues  I  will 

er  an  amendment  to  cut  one- 
the  postal  patron  mailings. 

.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
the  last  word. 

,  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Gingrich]  indicated  ear- 
in  the  calendar  year  1986  over 
..  of  the  membership  of  the 
Representatives  standing  for 
were  reelected.  I  am  sure 

from  Georgia  has  done 

as  to  the  number  of  postal 


Caairman, 

,  but 
'ery 
am  ounce 

F  e 

(f 

C  lairman. 
D  JRBIN. 
k(  the  last 

C  hairman. 


percmt 


The  gentleman  would  also  have 
learned  had  he  called  in  advance 
before  offering  the  amendment  that 
38  Members  mailed  four  postal  patron 
mailings  in  1986,  the  last  election  year. 
The  gentleman  could  have  conclud- 
ed from  that  information  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  mails  three  or 
fewer  postal  patrons,  less  than  half 
the  number  we  are  allotted  to  mail 
under  House  rules. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  is  concerned,  as  all  of  us  are, 
about  the  cost  of  Government,  the 
gentleman  is  probably  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  Members  of  the  House 
do  not  prevail  upon  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  use  postal  patrons,  but  do 
enjoy  special  orders. 

In  fact,  if  the  gentleman  would 
check  the  Record,  we  would  find  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  will  request 
special  orders  night  after  night  and 
that  while  the  gentleman  is  using  his 
special  order,  whether  from  either  side 
of  the  aisle,  many  times  it  is  late  at 
night  and,  of  course,  the  viewing 
public  is  hearing  this  gentleman  ex- 
pound and  then,  of  course,  while  the 
gentleman  Is  expounding  we  have  our 
security  guards  waiting  on  overtime. 
We  have  staff  sitting  in  the  office 
waiting  for  these  special  orders  to  end. 
Now,  there  are  ways  of  abusing  the 
process.  When  it  comes  to  postal  pa- 
trons, at  least  85  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers axe  following  not  only  the  letter 
of  the  law,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
using  fewer  than  half  of  the  aUowed 
postal  patrons,  while  other  Members 


night  after  night  after  night  take  out 
special  orders  and  push  the  process  to 
the  point  where  it  costs  us  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

So,  I  would  ask  Members  to  join  me 
in  voting  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
had  a  great  deal  of  excellent  informa- 
tion. The  gentleman  did  point  out  that 
by  simply  restricting  Members  to  say 
half  the  number  of  postal  patrons  cur- 
rently allowed  that  very  few  Members 
would  be  inconvenienced;  certainly 
something  we  might  decide  to  change 
in  terms  of  setting  a  limit  once  we 
adopted  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  consider  restricting  the 
use  of  special  orders  by  Members  in 
the  evening? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  fascinated, 
and  I  want  to  say  this  as  bluntly  as  I 

can 

Mr.  DURBIN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  respond? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  going  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  question. 

I  find  it  fascinating,  I  understand 
the  arrogance  of  a  majority  which 
gives  itself  more  committee  staffs, 
which  rigs  the  rules  to  ensure  that  its 
proxy  voting  allows  it  to  dominate  in 
committee  and  subcommittee,  which 
plays  games  with  the  calendar.  I  un- 
derstand why  you  find  special  orders 
very  difficult,  because  they  are  one  of 
the  few  embarrassing  examples  of  free 
speech  where  you  do  not  get  to  rig  the 
game  so  you  always  win. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  say,  if  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
will  yield  to  me  slightly  further,  is 
that  there  is  a  sickness  in  this  building 
which  allows  the  public  to  be  cheated 
of  a  chance  to  fire  us. 

It  is  wrong  for  us  to  take  money 
from  the  public  to  brainwash  our  con- 
stituents, which  many  of  us  work  at 
systematically,  in  order  to  insure  we 
cannot  be  defeated  either  in  a  primary 
in  those  districts  which  are  one  party, 
or  In  a  general  election.  It  is  just 
wrong.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  basic 
system  of  self-government. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  am  afraid.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Georgia  was  not  responsive  to  my 
question. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that 
taking  the  floor  for  special  orders, 
keeping  the  staff  of  the  House  on 
overtime  many,  many  times,  also 
abuses  this  process. 

The  gentleman  wants  to  restrict  the 
use  of  postal  patrons,  and  the  facts  al- 
ready tell  us  that  85  percent  of  the 
Members,  by  their  own  decision,  re- 
strict the  use  of  postal  patrons. 

I  am  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  will  he  restrict  the  use  of  his 
own  special  orders? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  say  very 
briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  appreci- 
ate why  those  on  the  gentleman's  side 
who  failed  to  support  freedom  in  Cen- 
tral America  do  not  believe  in  free 
speech  in  the  House. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  amendment  that  I 
read  which  deals  with  mass  mailings. 
The  Gingrich  amendment  would 
simply  reduce  the  amount  available, 
the  amount  appropriated  for  mailing 
by  this  House. 

I  think  it  is  a  useful  amendment.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is  going  to  be  ef- 
fective in  the  short  run.  We  would 
have  to  do  one  like  it  for  a  couple 
years  to  catch  up  to  the  late  post 
office  billing  system  here.  Neverthe- 
less, a  little  self-discipline  would  not 
be  an  awful  thing  in  the  House. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  argument  with  regard  to  special 
orders  has  come  up  a  number  of  times 
and  I  think  it  needs  to  be  corrected 
each  time  it  comes  up. 

There  is  no  overtime  paid  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Those 
people  are  all  on  annualized  salaries. 
So  therefore,  that  is  a  ridiculous  argu- 
ment. It  costs  no  more  to  have  the 
House  free  to  debate  than  to  shut  off 
debate. 

I  think  the  majority  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  consistent- 
ly doing  that,  particularly  since  so 
many  of  their  Members  also  take  such 
wide  advantage  of  that  time. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  make  one  point  about  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 


I  appreciate  that  the  majority  con- 
trolling this  House,  as  it  does,  has 
access  to  information,  which,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  example  on  the  mini- 
mum wage,  it  changes  when  it  does 
not  fit  it. 

We  had  staff  on  our  side  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offfce 
and  Civil  Service,  asked  questions  of 
the  Franking  Commission,  and  asked 
questions  of  the  appropriations  staff 
yesterday.  We  were  not  given  the  in- 
formation. 

I  can  appreciate  why  the  majority 
does  help  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  their  side  to  make  their  case. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois pointed  out.  I  am  either  1  of  the 
10  that  put  out  the  max  or  one  of  the 
16  that  put  out  5  newsletters. 

Frankly,  if  they  had  graphics  awards 
on  Capitol  Hill,  I  would  put  my  news- 
letters up  against  anybody's.  They  are 
excellent.  They  are  informative— oh, 
not  so  fast,  do  not  applaud— but  in 
fairness  to  the  taxpayers,  I  just  voted 
to  cut  them  all  out.  I  would  cut  out 
half.  I  would  cut  out  a  quarter,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why. 

I  admit  at  my  town  meetings,  as  I 
know  you  aU  do.  that  my  newsletters 
in  synchronization  with  my  polls,  put 
my  best  foot  forward.  I  talk  about 
issues  that  I  shine  in  and  I  talk  about 
issues  that  I  Icnow  the  people  are 
dying  to  hear  about  if  they  are  going 
to  vote  with  me.  These  newsletters  are 
targeted  just  as  is  our  campaign  mail. 

So  let  me  rise  in  what  remaining 
time  I  have  against  the  newsletters, 
somewhat  dispassionately,  because  I 
know  the  facts  of  the  matter  when 
two-thirds  of  the  House  is  putting 
them  out  to  insure  their  incumbency, 
it  is  not  going  to  go  down. 

But  let  me  defend  special  orders, 
even  the  special  orders  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Henry  Gonzalez. 

I  think  all  of  you  who  have  been 
around  here  a  decade  or  longer,  as  I 
have,  have  heard  the  comments  from 
our  constituents  who  visit,  and  it 
comes  even  more  when  they  visit  the 
Senate  side,  they  said,  "What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  quality  of  debate  in  the 
House?" 

Ask  one  of  your  best  orators,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 

LUMSl. 

Ask  one  of  of  your  best  orators  who 
was  excellent  on  the  floor  before  he 
reached  the  lofty  heights  of  the 
Speaker's  chair.  What  has  happened 
to  the  colloquies  and  the  dialogs  back 
and  forth?  When  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee began  to  tighten  up  with  more  and 
more  closed  rules,  and  I  think  now  we 
have  the  highest  amount  of  closed 
rules,  which  to  the  great  American 
taxpayers  means  how  we  operate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  discord  in 
debate,  while  those  rules  tighten  up.  I 


thought  the  last  place  where  we  would 
get  colleague  dialog  was  in  those  spe- 
cial orders. 

I  call  other  Members.  I  tell  them 
even  if  they  have  an  opposite  view- 
point that  I  am  going  to  have  a  special 
order  on  the  floor;  even  things  we 
agree  on.  like  the  pending  starvation 
of  2  million  people  in  Ethiopia:  the 
fact  that  the  Contras  are  being  frozen 
to  the  point  of  starvation  by  the  com- 
munist rulers  in  Managua:  SDI.  the 
Defense  budget,  the  things  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMs]  and  I  would  like  to  discuss,  do 
not  even  put  in  jeopardy  the  1 -minute 
speeches  that  we  have  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  which  is  that  steam 
valve  where  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  can  let  off  some 
heat  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Jim 
Traficant.  knows  that  I  sun  a  devotee 
of  his  exciting  1 -minutes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day. 

Do  not  even  put  in  jeopardy  those  5 
minutes  which  comes  first  at  the  end 
of  the  day  and  those  1  hour  special 
orders  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

With  aU  due  respect  for  my  anti- 
smoking  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  it  is  a  cheap  shot  to  try 
to  literally  mix  apples  and  oranges,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  all  best  in  this 
well  when  we  come  down  here  and 
speak  from  our  intellects  and  our 
hearts  without  notes:  so  do  not— I 
repeat,  do  not  attack  the  B-1  and  do 
not  attack  special  orders,  not  while  I 
am  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  to  speak 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  basically 
time  to  bring  this  debate  back  to  the 
amendment  itself,  instead  of  all  this 
extraneous  matter. 

This  amendment  very  much  reminds 
me  of  the  Winston  Churchill  story, 
since  it  is  dealing  with  exactly  the 
same  subject  of  the  last  amendment 
which  lost,  but  only  is  half  the  cut  and 
the  Winston  Churchill  story,  basically 
we  Icnow  what  it  is,  we  are  just  hag- 
gling over  the  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  it,  as  they 
did  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorseo  vote 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  190,  noes 
206,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
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Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Buton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

BUlraUs 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (M(  i 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DloGuardi 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CAl 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OI : 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

FaweU 

Fields 

Fish 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Clickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hammersch|nidt 

Harris 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annimzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BUbray 

Bocgs 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 
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[RoU  No.  143] 

AYES— 190 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  <SD) 

Jontz 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Latta 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 


Quillen 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Salki 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 


NOES— 206 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Gaiza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 


Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

E:ngllsh 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 


Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hayes  <IL> 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (Ml) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Man  ton 


Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Maooli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 


Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
that  if  the  majority  wish  to  rise  and 
bring  this  bill  up  next  week  so  Mem- 
bers could  leave  now.  I  am  sure  we  can 
accommodate  them,  but  for  the  major- 
ity to  control  the  schedule  and  control 
the  calendar  and  then  to  put  the 
Members  on  both  sides  at  an  inconven- 
ience and  blame  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  work  on  the  floor  is  just  inappropri- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  206,  noes 
188.  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 
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Akaka 

Badham 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Carr 

Clement 

Coyne 

Duncan 

Ford(TN) 

Gordon 


Hall  (OH) 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

Holloway 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 

Llghtfoot 

Lujan 

Mack 

MacKay 

Matsui 

Mica 


Miller  (CA) 

Moody 

Pepper 

Smith  (lA) 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Towns 

Udall 

Weiss 


D  1339 

Mr.  STAGGERS  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1340 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GINGRICH 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gingrich: 
Page  9.  line  17,  strike  "$58,926,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$53,926,000". 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
cuts  only  $5  mUlion.  We  are  all  pre- 
pared to  go  home,  and  I  simply  yield 
back  my  time  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  principles  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  here  still  apply. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bilbray 

BilirakU 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Borski 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DloGuardi 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

FaweU 

Fields 

Fish 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

GaUo 
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AYES— 206 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jontz 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 


McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Salki 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 


Slaughter  (VA) 

Stallings 

Volkmer 

Smith  (NE) 

Stangeland 

Vucanovich 

Smith  (NJ) 

Stenholm 

Walker 

Smith  (TX) 

Stump 

Weber 

Smith.  Denny 

Sweeney 

Weldon 

(OR) 

Swindall 

Whittaker 

Smith.  Robert 

Tallon 

Wolf 

(NH) 

Tauke 

Wortley 

Smith,  Robert 

Tauzin 

Wyden 

(OR) 

Taylor 

Wylle 

Snowe 

Thomas  (CA) 

Yatron 

Solomon 

Upton 

Young (FL) 

Spratt 

Vander  Jagt 

— 

NOES-188 

Ackerman 

FoglletU 

Nowak 

Alexander 

Foley 

Oakar 

Anderson 

Ford  (MI) 

Oberstar 

Annunzio 

Frost 

Obey 

Anthony 

Garcia 

Olin 

Applegate 

Gaydos 

Ortiz 

Aspin 

Gejdenson 

Owens  (NY) 

Atkins 

Gephardt 

Owens  (UT) 

AuCoin 

Gibbons 

PanetU 

Barnard 

Gonzalez 

Pashayan 

Bates 

Grant 

Pelosi 

Beilenson 

Gray  (IL) 

Perkins 

Bereuter 

Gray  (PA) 

Pickett 

Berman 

Guarini 

Quillen 

Bevlll 

Hatcher 

Rahall 

Boggs 

Hayes  (IL) 

Rangel 

Bonior 

Hayes  (LA) 

Richardson 

Bonker 

Hefner 

Ridge 

Bosco 

Hertel 

Rodino 

Boucher 

Hochbrueckner 

Roe 

Boxer 

Hoyer 

Rose 

Brennan 

Huckaby 

Rostenkowski 

Brooks 

Jenkins 

Rowland  (GA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Roybal 

Bruce 

Kanjorski 

Russo 

Bryant 

Kaptur 

Sabo 

Bustamante 

Kastenmeier 

Savage 

Campbell 

Kennedy 

Sawyer 

Cardin 

Kennelly 

Scheuer 

Carper 

Kildee 

Schulze 

Chapman 

Kleczka 

Schumer 

Chappell 

Kolter 

Sikorski 

Clarke 

LaFalce 

Sisisky 

Clay 

Lantos 

Slattery 

Coelho 

Lehman  (CA) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (FL) 

Collins 

Leland 

Solarz 

Conyers 

Levin  (MI) 

St  Germain 

Cooper 

Levine  (CA) 

Staggers 

Coyne 

Lewis  (GA) 

Stark 

Crockett 

Lipinski 

Stokes 

Darden 

Lowry  (WA) 

Studds 

de  la  Garza 

Man  ton 

Swift 

DeFazio 

Markey 

Synar 

Dellums 

Martinez 

Thomas  (GA) 

Derrick 

Mavroules 

Torres 

Dicks 

Mazzoli 

Torricelll 

Dingell 

McCloskey 

Traficant 

Dixon 

McGrath 

Traxler 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McHugh 

Valentine 

Dowdy 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Vento 

Downey 

Mfume 

Visclosky 

Durbin 

Miller  (CA) 

Walgren 

Dymally 

MineU 

Watkins 

Early 

Moakley 

Waxman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mollohan 

Wheat 

Espy 

Morrison  (CT) 

Whltten 

Evans 

Mrazek 

WUllams 

FasceU 

Murtha 

Wise 

Fazio 

Nagle 

Wolpe 

Flake 

Natcher 

Yates 

Pllppo 

Neal 

Young  (AK) 

Florio 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-37 

Akaka 

HaU  (OH) 

Mica 

Badham 

Hansen 

Moody 

Biaggi 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Boland 

Holloway 

Smith  (lA) 

Boulter 

Horton 

Spence 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Stratton 

Can- 

Jones  (TN) 

Sundquist 

Clement 

Ughtfoot 

Towns 

Daub 

Lujan 

Udall 

Duncan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Weiss 

Feighan 

Mack 

Wilson 

Ford  (TN) 

MacKay 

Gordon 

Matsui 

D  1359 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WELDON 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weldon:  Page 
15.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following  new 
Section* 

Sec.  106.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  give  the  highest  priority  to  expediting 
the  installation  of  an  alarm  system  to  alert 
individuals  occupying  the  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  and  the  Capitol,  of  a  fire  or  other 
emergency.  The  installation  of  such  alarm 
system  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
October  1.  1989,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing such  installation  on  October  1.  1989. 

Mr.  WELDON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
try  to  be  brief.  My  amendment  is  non- 
controversial. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  start 
out  by  commending  the  committee  for 
their  hard  work  in  providing  funds  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  fire  and  life 
safety  equipment  in  the  buildings 
House  Members  and  staff  occupy  as 
well  as  the  Capitol  itself.  These  im- 
provements are  long  overdue  and 
much  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  deals  with  the  issue  of  a 
fire  alarm  system  in  every  building  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  only  reason  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment,  which  gets 
down  to  micromanaging  what  the  Ar- 
chitect's office  will  do,  is  because  of 
what  I  read  to  be  an  apparent  cavalier 
attitude  in  the  Architect's  Office  for 
fire  and  life  safety. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  incident  that 
occurred  in  the  Longworth  Building, 
some  quotations  from  representatives 
of  the  Architect's  Office  have  alarmed 
me.  One  such  quotation  was  that  the 
congressional  office  buildings  are  "as 
ssife  as  any  place  in  the  world."  An- 
other one  was  that  these  buildings 
meet  and  exceed  the  Building  Officials 
Conference  of  America  code— the 
BOCA  code— which  describes  the  na- 
tional standard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  to 
every  major  fire  and  life  safety  group 
in  America  since  the  fire  in  the  Speak- 
er's office.  I  have  also  as  recently  as 
this  morning  talked  to  the  executive 
counsel  of  the  code  and  the  organiza- 
tion that  was  cited  by  the  Architect's 
Office,  and  in  no  way  will  they  back 


up  that  statement.  In  fact,  the  Long- 
worth  Building  is  in  blatant  violation 
of  that  code  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Longworth  Building  and  other 
buildings  on  Capitol  Hill  are  in  viola- 
tion of  every  major  fire  and  life  safety 
code  in  America,  contrary  to  what  we 
have  been  told  by  the  Architect. 

As  a  result  of  the  fire  in  the  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building  in  the 
Speaker's  office  we  noted  several  dis- 
crepancies and  deficiences.  First  is  a 
lack  of  a  sprinkler  protection  system. 
Second  was  a  lack  of  automatic  recall 
of  elevators.  Third,  stairwells  not 
being  properly  enclosed.  Fourth,  a 
lack  of  preplanning,  and  fifth,  a  lack 
of  any  alarm  system  with  which  to 
evacuate  the  men  and  women  who  in- 
habit that  building  at  that  point  in 
time. 

This  body,  as  the  result  of  a  request 
that  I  made  2  weeks  ago.  has  approved 
a  select  committee  to  investigate  that 
fire  and  make  recommendations.  How- 
ever, as  we  investigate  that  fire  and 
make  recommendations,  there  are 
some  things  that  will  be  corrected  by 
this  particular  bill. 

The  sprinkler  systems  are  in  fact 
being  put  into  place  today  in  the  Long- 
worth  Building,  and  there  are  plans 
for  an  alarm  system  to  be  installed  in 
every  building  on  Capitol  Hill.  My  con- 
cern. Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  these 
changes  and  improvements  will  take 
up  to  2  years  to  complete.  That  means 
that  for  2  years  we  will  not  have  any 
means  of  evacuating  people  in  our 
office  buildings  during  times  of  an 
emergency. 

What  happened  2  weeks  ago  when 
the  Speaker's  office  caught  on  fire  was 
the  fact  that  we  had  Members  who 
left  their  offices  on  the  fourth  floor 
who  were  greeted  with  smoke  and  did 
not  know  whether  to  exit  at  the  top  of 
the  building  or  down  through  the 
stairwells.  We  had  one  staff  person 
who  apparently  was  on  an  upper  floor 
of  the  Longworth  Building  who  had  a 
hearing  problem  aind  who  never  got 
the  word  to  evacuate  the  building  and, 
in  fact,  for  3  hours  following  the  fire 
the  D.C.  Fire  Department  would  not 
allow  anyone  in  that  building  because 
of  the  level  of  toxic  fumes  and  sub- 
stances in  the  air. 

It  is  intolerable  that  we  in  the  Cap- 
ital of  this  great  Nation  would  allow 
our  buildings  to  be  so  unsafe  in  terms 
of  life  safety. 

a  1405 

What  my  amendment  does  is  very 
simply  require  the  Architect  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  installing  alarm 
systems  in  every  building  covered  by 
the  appropriations  in  this  particular 
act.  In  addition,  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
a  colloquy  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California,  in  a  moment, 
that  would  also  allow  us  to  have  the 
Architect   proceed   immediately   with 
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steps 


an 


other 
systems 
full-scale 
oped  for 
plex. 

Mr 
gentlemar 

Mr. 
man  from 

Mr 
for  yieldiiig 

Mr.  Chairman 
say  that 


to  implement  other  alarm 

quickly  as  possible  while  a 

ilarm  system  is  being  devel- 

he  entire  Capitol  Hill  com- 


PA4IO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

lON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

fa;  ilO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


WE  JD 


,,  I  simply  would  like  to 

we  can  accept  his  amend- 
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ment.  We  have  looked  at  it.  We  believe 
we  have  been  making  progress  here, 
moving  in  the  right  direction  to  mod- 
ernize the  fire-fighting  equipment  and 
the  installation  of  alarm  systems,  et 
cetera,  that  will  do  a  great  deal  to  pro- 
tect the  Members  and  staff  and  visi- 
tors here  in  the  Capitol. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  an 
effort  to  expedite  the  installation  of 
these  alarms  and  I  will  only  hope  that 
the  Members  could  support  it.  It  does 
conform  to  the  plans  that  we  have  but 

FIRE  SYSTEMS  BY  BUILDING  AND  RECENT  FUNDING 


it  makes  them  occur  in  a  shorter  time 
frame. 

We  have  appropriated  prior  funding 
for  fire  safety  and  we  have  provided 
additional  funding  in  this  bill  for  the 
Architect  to  implement  these  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  amendment,  and  at 
this  point  I  have  some  additional  ma- 
terial on  fire  safety  improvements  and 
the  recent  fire  at  the  Longworth 
Building  that  may  be  of  interest. 


Amounts 
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PiRE  IN  LdWGWORTH  HODSE  OpTICE  BUILDING 

Room  1236,  Thursday,  May  5, 1988 


and  when  did  the  fire  occur? 

flreloccurred  in  a  utility  room  in  suite 

Longworth  House  Office  Build- 

.d   to   Speaker  Jim  Wright   of 

Capitol  Police  received  the  first 

he  fire  at  6:02  p.m.  and  the  first 

officer  arrived  at  the  scene  at  6:03 

of  the  building  was  ordered 

.  and  completed  at  6:27  p.m.  The 

Department  was  called  by  the 

Ff>lice  at  6:07  p.m.  and  arrived  at 

The  entire  building  was  declared 

p.m.  See  attached  police  report. 

caused  the  fire? 

Arihltect's  fire  protection  engineers 

,C.  Plre  Department  agree  that 

Ivas  electrical  in  origin.  The  fire 

engineers    have    examined   the 

electrical  appliances  in  the  room  and 

jd  that  an  electrical  short  in 

<  opying  machine  was  the  cause  of 


much  damage  was  done  by  the 


ro)m 
an  d 


the  fire  was  contained  within  the 
there  was  considerable  water, 
heat  damage  in  two  other  offices 


in  the  suite.  Fortunately,  the  door  connect- 
ing to  the  two  remaining  offices  remained 
closed  and  those  rooms  sustained  no  damage 
and  were  in  use  the  following  day.  The  cost 
of  repairing  the  damage  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $10,000,  not  including  labor, 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  superintend- 
ent's regular  shop  employees. 

4.  Does  the  Longworth  House  Office 
Building  conform  to  modem  fire  protection 
standards? 

The  Longworth  House  Office  Buildmg 
complied  with  the  D.C.  building  code  at  the 
time  of  its  completion  in  1933.  The  D.C.  gov- 
ernment has  recently  adopted  the  1984  edi- 
tion of  the  BOCA/National  building  code. 
Also  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  requested 
and  received  Initial  funds  for  electrical  and 
fire  protection  improvements  in  his  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriations.  The  cost  of  the 
project  begxin  in  1986,  when  completed  in  2 
years,  is  anticipated  to  be  $18,500,000.  Major 
elements  of  the  project  include  a  full  sprin- 
kler system,  smoke  alarms  and  voice  alarms 
throughout  the  building  including  all  of- 
fices and  elevator  emergency  systems.  At 
that  time  the  buUding  will  meet  or  exceed 
the  present  D.C.  building  code  with  one  ex- 
ception, viz.,  the  enclosure  of  the  stairways. 


Such  enclosure  is  considered  architectural- 
ly, functionally  and  economically  impracti- 
cable and  is  offset  by  the  installation  of  the 
sprinkler  system. 

5.  What  fire  fighting  equipment  exists  in 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building? 

The  primary  fire  fighting  equipment  is  a 
2V2'  class  I  standpipe  system.  Class  I  is  de- 
fined by  codes  as  being  intended  for  fire  de- 
partment use  only.  Class  II  1%'  standpipe 
systems  are  optional  and  defined  by  codes  as 
being  intended  for  use  by  building  mainte- 
nance personnel  who  are  trained  and 
equipped  for  fire  fighting.  The  Longworth 
House  Office  Building  Intentionally  does 
not  have  a  Class  II  standpipe  and  uses  in- 
stead the  "dry-type"  hand  extinguishers 
which  were  used  on  May  5  to  contain  the 
fire  until  arrival  of  the  D.C.  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Other  equipment  includes  a  fire  pump  to 
boost  pressure  to  standpipes  and  sprinklers 
in  the  attic,  subbasement  and  portions  of 
the  basement,  and  automatic  fire  suppres- 
sion systems  over  cooking  areas  of  the 
kitchen,  cafeteria  and  carry-out. 

6.  Was  any  fire  equipment  not  functioning 
properly  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  as  was  re- 
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ported?  How  often  is  fire  equipment  inspect- 
ed and  maintained? 

It  was  reported  by  Congressman  Weldon, 
who  assisted  the  Capitol  Police  in  fighting 
the  fire  with  dry-type  fire  extinguishers, 
that  one  of  the  fire  extinguishers  was 
empty.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  extin- 
guisher had  been  emptied  during  this  fire  or 
had  been  emptied  earlier  and  escaped  notice 
during  periodic  inspections.  Fire  equipment 
is  inspected  monthly  and  maintained  annu- 
ally. 

7.  Why  are  no  hoses  connected  to  the 
standpipes? 

As  stated  above,  Class  I  standpipes  are  in- 
tended for  fire  department  use  only.  Accord- 
ingly, by  mutual  agreement  with  the  D.C. 
Plre  Department  many  years  ago,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  agreed  to  remove  all 
hoses  in  all  buildings  under  his  jurisdiction. 
The  D.C.  Fire  Department  made  its  request 
for  two  reasons:  First,  in  order  to  prevent 
dangerous  use  of  hoses  by  those  not  trained 
or  equipped  for  fire  fighting  with  life  saving 
equipment,  and  second,  the  department  pre- 
fers to  use  its  own  continuously  maintained 
equipment  when  fighting  fires. 

8.  What  emergency  training,  planning  and 
procedures  have  been  conducted  for  the 
Capitol  buildings?  Who  specifically  is  re- 
sponsible for  notifying  building  occupants 
of  emergencies? 

The  1400  man  Capitol  Police  Force  is  fully 
trained  In  emergency  procedures  and  all 
new  recruits  receive  such  training  from  the 
fire  protection  engineers  prior  to  entering 
on  duty.  A  comprehensive  general  order  is 
periodically  issued  by  the  Capitol  Police  cov- 
ering emergency  procedures  in  detail.  The 
D.C.  Fire  Department  in  consultation  with 
the  three  fire  protection  engineers  on  the 
staff  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  con- 
ducts arrival  orientation  tours  of  all  Capitol 
buildings  in  order  to  insure  full  familiarity 
with  the  buildings  and  their  equipment  by 
all  fire  department  personnel  who  may  re- 
spond to  a  call  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Pending  completion  of  the  alarm  systems 
presently  being  installed  in  the  Longworth 
and  other  Capitol  buildings,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  has  agreement  from  the  Cap- 
itol Police  that  building  evacuations  will  be 
conducted  by  police  officers.  That  proce- 
dure was  carried  out  on  May  5. 

9.  Why  were  the  Longworth  elevators  used 
improperly  for  evacuating  building  occu- 
pants, and  why  did  these  elevators  stop  on 
the  floor  where  the  fire  occurred? 

The  Longworth  House  Office  Building  ele- 
vators are  presently  not  equipped  with  auto- 
matic fire  protection  provisions,  which  are 
being  installed  during  the  current  fire  pro- 
tection improvement  project.  Until  comple- 
tion of  this  project  elevators  will  stop  at  any 
floor  to  which  called.  Thereafter,  all  eleva- 
tors will  automatically  go  to  the  exit  floor 
In  the  event  of  fire  and  will  be  prevented 
from  stopping  at  the  fire  floor. 

10.  Why  were  building  occupants  exposed 
to  smoke  filled  stairways  when  evacuating 
the  building? 

None  of  the  four  stairways  in  the  building 
is  enclosed  and  they  are  not  recommended 
for  enclosure  for  the  reasons  given  in  ques- 
tion 4.  This  provision  Is  offset  by  the  cur- 
rent installation  of  the  sprinkler  system. 

11.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve: 
A.  building  occupant  notification  in  the 
event  of  emergencies;  B.  fire  detection  and 
alarm  systems,  and;  C.  coordination  between 
local  fire  officials  on  improving  fire  safety 
in  the  Capitol  buildings? 

A.  Current  fire  safety  improvement 
projects  include  voice  communication  with 


occupants  as  well  as  general  fire  and  smoke 
alarms  in  all  office  buUdings  where  they 
currently  do  not  exist. 

B.  Both  fire  and  smoke  detectors  are  also 
included  in  the  improvement  projects  for 
buildings  that  do  not  have  them. 

C.  Coordination  between  local  fire  fight- 
ing personnel  and  the  fire  protection  engi- 
neers on  the  staff  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  a  regular  and  on-going  operation. 

Q.  Fire  safety  equipment  now  in  Long- 
worth? 

A.  Fire  extinguishers  throughout;  sprin- 
klers in  key  areas  (computer  rooms,  kitchen 
areas,  equipment  rooms);  Class  I  standpipes 
to  connect  fire  department  hoses  to;  eleva- 
tors can  be  directed  by  fire  department  not 
to  stop  at  floor  where  fire  is;  of  course,  the 
building  is  of  fireproof  construction. 

Date  May  19,  1988. 

Reply  to  J.  Raymond  Carroll,  P.E. 

Attention  of:  Director  of  Engineering. 

Re  Fire  hoses. 

To:  Manny  Crupi,  budget  officer. 

Our  fire  protection  and  safety  engineers 
work  closely  with  the  local  D.C.  Fire  Battal- 
ion that  serves  as  the  first  responder  for  the 
Capitol  Complex.  We  participate  with  this 
local  group  in  conducting  familiarization  ex- 
ercises from  time-to-time  to  insure  that  new 
firemen,  in  particular,  are  aware  of  where  to 
enter  the  buildings  and  to  determine  the  lo- 
cation of  standpipes  to  which  they  connect 
their  hoses.  We  do  not  provide  hoses  con- 
nected to  standpipes  because,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  of  this  office,  we  do  not  want  un- 
trained office  workers  without  proper  per- 
sonal protective  equipment  fighting  fires. 
The  local  Fire  Battalion  is  located  just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Capitol  Complex  find  they 
respond  Immediately  to  all  calls  made  from 
the  police  dispatcher  or  to  any  alarm  placed 
from  any  of  the  buildings. 

We  have  had  meetings  with  the  local  fire 
chief  and  his  assistants  more  than  once  in 
past  years  to  discuss  items  and  procedures 
of  mutual  interest.  One  of  these  items  was 
the  issue  of  providing  fire  hoses  connected 
to  standpipes.  Their  position  was  that  even 
if  we  provided  hoses,  they  would  carry  their 
own  to  insure  that  the  hoses  were  servicea- 
ble during  an  emergency.  They  agreed  that 
untrained  people  should  not  use  hoses  to 
fight  a  fire.  Therefore,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, we  decided  to  remove  all  hoses  from 
all  buildings. 

The  first  meeting  that  I  recall  in  which 
this  was  discussed  occurred  before  the  Madi- 
son Building  was  completed.  Hoses  were  not 
provided  in  that  building  nor  in  the  Hart 
Building  constructed  later.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  the  position  of  fire 
fighters  in  general. 

Of  course,  in  those  instances  where  local 
personnel  are  properly  trained  and  there- 
fore become  a  local  fire  brigade,  a  Class  II 
standpipe  system  with  1V4  inch  hoses  con- 
nected becomes  a  part  of  a  very  useful  and 
desirable  fire  protection  system.  And,  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  high  rise  structures,  having 
hoses  available  for  fire  department  use  be- 
comes a  necessary  part  of  the  fire  protec- 
tion system.  However,  in  these  particular 
buildings,  I  believe  that  our  policy  of  not 
providing  hoses  is  proper,  well  considered, 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  occupants. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
would  request  the  chairman  if  he 
would,  I  would  like  the  Architect  to 
proceed  with  other  short-term  steps 
that  could  be  taken.  For  instance,  pos- 
sibly using  the  bell  system,  or  using 


the  telephone  automatic  dialing 
system  to  alert  Members  and  staff 
when  an  emergency  occurs.  That  could 
be  done  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion and  we  will  certainly  work  with 
the  Architect  to  see  whether  we  can 
bring  about  those  improvements. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEREO  BY  BOl.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  On 
page  34,  after  line  9  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec  311.  E]ach  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by  1.6  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  was  pleased 
with  the  committee's  careful  discrimi- 
nation in  producing  this  bill  and  de- 
lighted to  note  that  this  has  given  us  a 
bill  that  is  only  1.6  percent  above  last 
year's  appropriation.  However,  some 
of  us  are  never  satisfied  in  the  chase 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly as  those  expenditures  relate 
to  our  own  operations. 

I  believe  the  country  is  in  a  desper- 
ate situation  with  respect  to  uncon- 
trolled spending  and  never-ending 
deficits  of  3  percent  of  GNP  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  or  the  mind  can 
stretch. 

I  do  not  believe  this  tiny  amendment 
is  going  to  suddenly  restore  fiscal  dis- 
cipline to  this  House.  I  do.  however, 
think  that  the  House  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  whether  it  would 
like  to  see  one  account,  at  one  time  in 
the  history  of  the  House,  actually 
frozen  at  last  year's  expenditure  level. 

One  account  in  this  case  would  be 
the  total  legislative  appropriation. 

As  I  looked  at  the  appropriation  I 
was  tempted,  as  was  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  to  attack  the  leader- 
ship increases  which  seem  pretty  high. 
I  thought  GAO  was  too  high.  I 
thought  OTA  was  too  high.  I  thought 
CBO  was  too  high.  And  yet  because 
the  committee  had  done  such  a  work- 
manlike job.  I  felt  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  committee  to  do  other  than  to 
make  tiny  cuts  across-the-board  to  re- 
store the  level  of  discipline  which  I 
thought  necessary  in  this  case. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  submitted  only  the  puny  amend- 
ment that  now  pends.  It  would  reduce 
everything  by  1.6  percent.  By  my  cal- 
culation, that  would  cut  a  total  of 
$22,500,000.  give  or  take  a  few  bucks, 
from  this  bill. 
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California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 
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req  lired 


in  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
agreement.  With  the  adop- 
Gingrich  amendment  we 
1.2  percent. 

to  bring  bills  to  the  floor 
been  elevated  to  a  point  at 
can  then  make  a  cosmetic 
feel  good.  I  think  it  is  the 
of  each  Appropriations 
to   bring   what   is   re- 
more,  no  less.  That  is  what 
I  lone.  In  order  to  do  that  we 
to  cut  the  budget  re- 
congressional  operations  by 
ion   and   $73.2   million   for 
an  overall  reduction  of 
or  about  $140  million.  We 
reductions  in  the  bill 
submitted  by  the  amalgam  of 
branch  agencies.  There  are 
administrators,  as  well 
be  when  you  put  a  tight  bill 
But  it  would  be  inappropri- 
infair  to  all  the  people  who 
lard  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
in  the  various  joint  com- 
offices.  certainly  in  those 
agencies  within  the  legis- 

for  us  to  simply  accept. 

cosmetic  purposes,  a  1.2-  or 

t  across-the-board  cut. 

the  committee  credit  for  all 

we  have  made,  9.1  per- 

those  submitted  budgets. 


and  stand  with  the  committee  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  .  I 
know  he  has  a  difficult  job.  This  is  not 
an  easy  area.  I  think  Mr.  Fazio  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  even  tempera- 
ment that  he  maintains  through  these 
difficult  times. 

I  would  like  to  address  an  Inquiry  to 
him.  though,  if  he  is  willing  to  re- 
spond. 

He  has  made  a  point  that  this  meas- 
ure has  a  1.6-percent  increase.  There  is 
a  rumor  on  the  floor  that  that  in- 
crease has  been  achieved  simply  by 
underestimating  the  amount  that  we 
would  spend  for  postage.  If  postage 
then  turns  out  to  be  more  than  that, 
then  we  would  have  a  supplemental. 

My  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  is 
would  he  be  willing  to  oppose  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  that  exceeded  the  1.6 
percent? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  want  to  tie  myself  down  at  this 
time  until  I  knew  exactly  the  purposes 
of  the  supplemental  request.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  underestimated 
the  postal  subsidy  at  all.  Until  we 
made  the  reductions,  was  it  $5  million 
that  Mr.  Gingrich  finally  extracted 
from  the  bill— until  that  was  adopted. 
I  would  be  able  to  say  frankly— no  pun 
intended— that  we  had  exactly  what 
we  needed.  I  think  we  may  now  be 
slightly  below  the  requirement  be- 
cause this  is  an  estimate  done  by  the 
Postal  Service  of  what  they  anticipate 
the  mail  cost  will  be. 

I  would  hope  that  with  some  contin- 
ued voluntary  restraint,  because  we  all 
know  we  did  not  impose  any  by  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment,  we 
would  be  able  to  live  within  that 
amount.  I  would  hope  that  we  could.  I 
certainly  would  not  anticipate  a  signif- 
icant breaching  of  the  amount  that  we 
would  agree  to  in  this  bill.  So  there  is 
no  imderfimding  of  the  postage  in 
here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  there  is  an 
interesting  line  in  that  particular  ap- 
propriation amount  for  postal  ex- 
penses and  that  is  that  the  money  is 
going  to  be  expended  not  just  next 
year  but  it  is  going  to  begin  to  be  ex- 


pended this  year  because  it  says  the 
money  can  be  expended  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  So  that  in  i&ct  the 
money  would  have  to  cover  not  only 
next  year's  expenses  but  it  would  have 
to  cover  the  rest  of  this  year,  in  the 
campaign  year. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
amount  of  money  there  Is  sufficient  to 
really  cover  a  15-month  period  instead 
of  a  12-month  period.  Was  that  calcu- 
lated in? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  rather  routine 
language.  It  simply  allows  us  to  reim- 
burse the  Postal  Service,  whenever 
they  calculate  what  we  owe  them. 

If  it  were  to  be  required  to  be  a  little 
more  in  one  fiscal  year  and  less  in  an- 
other, we  have  the  flexibility  so  as  not 
to  be  in  arrears  in  terms  of  our  ac- 
count with  the  Postal  Service. 

There  is  no  effort  to  avoid  the  ulti- 
mate requirement  to  pay  for  our  offi- 
cial mail. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  sounds  to  me  suspi- 
ciously like  that  this  is  indeed  a  sup- 
plemental for  last  year  being  passed 
this  year  because  it  sounds  to  me  as 
though  we  may  have  already  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  overspent 
last  year's  account. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolutely  no 
supplemental  request  from  the  Postal 
Service  pending;  there  is  absolutely  no 
intent  to  fund  last  year's  postal 
charges  in  this  bill.  I  would  simply  say 
that  what  we  bring  is  what  we  think 
the  Postal  Service  needs,  no  more,  no 
less.  That  is  why  this  series  of  three 
amendments  we  went  through  was 
such  a  charade. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to 
make  this  point:  The  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  has  offered  an  amendment 
that  will  eliminate  the  increase.  He 
does  not  cut  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion. He  simply  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  an  increase.  He  preserves  the 
priorities  of  the  committee.  It  is  a  very 
mild,  very  reasonable  resolution.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
enormous  waste  that  we  have  in  this 
body.  He  stUl  leaves  us  with  money  for 
a  staff  that  is  10  times  the  biggest 
staff  of  any  other  legislative  body  in 
the  world.  He  still  leaves  us  with  the 


enormous  surpluses  that  we  have  in 
terms  of  personnel  and  practices. 

So  the  measure  is  a  very  moderate 
one.  a  very  mild  one.  It  seems  to  me 
the  least  we  could  do  if  we  are  trying 
to  address  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RSCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  184,  noes 
211.  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  145] 
AYES-184 


Andrews 

Hamilton 

Ravenel 

Archer 

Hammerschmidt  Ray 

Armey 

Harris 

Regula 

Baker 

Hastert 

Rhodes 

Ballenger 

Heney 

Ridge 

Barnard 

Henry 

RiiuUdo 

Bartlett 

Herger 

Ritter 

Barton 

HUer 

Roberts 

Bateman 

Hopkins 

Robinson 

Bennett 

Houghton 

Rogers 

Bereuter 

Hubbard 

Roth 

BUley 

Huckaby 

Roukema 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

Rowland  (CT) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hutto 

Saiki 

Buechner 

Hyde 

Sax  ton 

Bunning 

Inhore 

Schaefer 

Burton 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Byron 

Jeffords 

Schneider 

Callahan 

Johnson  (tTT) 

Schuette 

Campbell 

Johnson  (SD) 

Schulze 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Sharp 

Clarke 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Clinger 

Konnyu 

Shays 

Coats 

Kyi 

Shumway 

Coble 

Lagomarstno 

Shuster 

Coleman  (MO) 

LatU 

Slattery 

Combest 

Leach  (LA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Conte 

Leath  (TX) 

Smith  (NE) 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Courter 

Uoyd 

Smith  (TX) 

Craig 

Lott 

Smith.  Denny 

Crane 

Lukens,  Donald 

(OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith,  Robert 

Daub 

Madigan 

(NH) 

Davis  (ID 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

DeLay 

Martin  (XL) 

(OR) 

DeWlne 

McCandless 

Snowe 

DloOuardi 

McCollum 

Solomon 

Dorgan(ND) 

McCrery 

Stallings 

Doman  (CA) 

McCurdy 

Stangeland 

Dreler 

McDade 

Stenholm 

Eckart 

McEwen 

Stump 

Edwards  (OK) 

McMUlan  (NO 

Sweeney 

Emerson 

Meyers 

Swindall 

English 

Michel 

TaUon 

Erdrelch 

Miller  (OH) 

Tauke 

PaweU 

MlUer  (WA) 

Tauzin 

Fields 

Molinari 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fish 

Montgomery 

Upton 

Frenzel 

Moorhead 

Vander  Jagt 

Gallegly 

Morrison  (WA) 

Vucanovich 

Oallo 

Murphy 

Walker 

Oekas 

Nelson 

Weber 

Gibbons 

Nielson 

Weldon 

Oilman 

Olin 

Whlttaker 

Gingrich 

Oxley 

Wolf 

Goodling 

Packard 

Wortley 

Oradison 

Patterson 

WyUe 

Grandy 

Penny 

Yatron 

Gregg 

Petri 

Toung (FL) 

Gunderson 

Porter 

Hall  (TX) 

Price 
NOES-211 

Ackeiman 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

19-058  0-89-42  (Pt  8) 

Aspin 

Gray  (IL) 

Obey 

Atkins 

Gray  (PA) 

Ortiz 

AuCoin 

Green 

Owens  (DT) 

Bates 

Guarini 

Panetta 

Beilenson 

HaU  (OH) 

Parrls 

Bentley 

Hatcher 

Pashayan 

Berman 

Hayes  (IL) 

Pease 

BevlU 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pelosi 

BUbray 

Hefner 

Perkins 

Boggs 

Hertel 

Pickett 

Bonior 

Hochbrueckner 

Pickle 

Bonker 

Horton 

PurseU 

Borski 

Hoyer 

QuiUen 

Bosco 

Hughes 

RahaU 

Boucher 

Jenkins 

Rangel 

Boxer 

Jones  (NO 

Richardson 

Brennan 

Jontz 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Kanjorski 

Roe 

Brown  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Rose 

Bruce 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowskl 

Bryant 

Kennedy 

Rowland  (GA) 

Bustamante 

Kennelly 

Roybal 

Cardin 

Klldee 

Russo 

Carper 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Chapman 

Kolter 

Savage 

ChappeU 

Kostmayer 

Sawyer 

Clay 

LaFalce 

Schroeder 

Coelho 

Lancaster 

Schumer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lantos 

Sikorski 

Collins 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sisisky 

Conyers 

Lehman  (FL) 

Skaggs 

Cooper 

Leland 

Skeen 

Coyne 

Lent 

Skelton 

Darden 

Levin  (MI) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Davis  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

de  la  Garza 

Lewis  (CA) 

Solarz 

DeFazio 

Lewis  (GA) 

Spratt 

Dellums 

Lipinski 

St  Germain 

Derrick 

Livingston 

Staggers 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stark 

Dicks 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stokes 

Dingell 

Luken,  Thomas 

Studds 

Dixon 

Manton 

Swift 

Donnelly 

Markey 

Synar 

Dowdy 

Martin  (NY) 

Taylor 

Downey 

Martinez 

Thomas  (GA) 

Durbin 

Mavroules 

Torres 

Dwyer 

Mazzoli 

Torricelli 

Dyson 

McCloskey 

Towns 

Edwards  (CA) 

McGrath 

Traficant 

Espy 

McHugh 

Traxler 

Evans 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Valentine 

FasceU 

Mfume 

Vento 

Fazio 

Miller  (CA) 

Visclosky 

Flake 

Mineta 

Volkmer 

Plippo 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Florio 

MoUohan 

Watkins 

FoglietU 

Morella 

Waxman 

Foley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wheat 

Ford  (MI) 

Mrazek 

Whitten 

Frank 

Martha 

Williams 

Frost 

Myers 

Wilson 

Garcia 

Nagle 

Wise 

Gaydos 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Gejdenson 

Neal 

Wyden 

Gephardt 

Nichols 

Yates 

Gliclunan 

Nowak 

Young  (AK) 

Gonzalez 

Oakar 

Grant 

Oberstar 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

Akaka 

Early 

MacKay 

Badham 

Feighan 

Matsui 

Biaggi 

Ford(TN) 

Mica 

Bilirakis 

Gordon 

Moody 

Boland 

Hansen 

Owens  (NY) 

Boulter 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Broomfield 

HoUoway 

Smith  (lA) 

Carr 

Ireland 

Spence 

Clement 

Jones  (TN) 

Stratton 

Crockett 

Ughtfoot 

Sundquist 

Duncan 

Lujan 

Udall 

Dymally 

Mack 

Weiss 

D  1436 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boulter  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins 
against. 

Mr.  Hansen  for.  with  Mr.  Akaka  against. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland 
changed  his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXNDMKin  OmtRKD  BY  KR.  BROWN  OP 
(X>LORAIK> 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado: On  page  19,  line  2.  strike 
"$152,647,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
-$148,031,980". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  document  that  stands  before 
us  recommends  a  6.3-percent  increase 
in  spending  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  Is  one  of  many  areas  that 
have  had  an  explosion  in  spending 
over  recent  years.  The  amendment 
suggests  that  they  should  be  allotted  a 
3-percent  increase  instead  of  a  6.3-per- 
cent increase.  The  3  percent  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
that  will  be  recommended  for  other 
Federal  employees.  We  are  suggesting 
that  the  members  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  staff  should  be  treated  as 
other  employees  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason 
that  they  should  have  a  higher  in- 
crease than  other  Federal  employees. 
There  is  no  reason  that  we  should  talk 
about  further  expansion  in  the  Li- 
brary at  a  time  when  our  deficit  still 
runs  in  enormous  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  going  to  be 
two  amendments  offered  here  in  the 
next  half  hour  to  45  minutes,  one  cut- 
ting the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
other,  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
I  think  they  are  the  two  most  impor- 
tant amendments  we  will  deal  with  on 
this  bill. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  not 
done  any  profligate  spending.  There 
has  been  no  explosion  of  spending  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  We  have  in 
the  last  several  years  allowed  for  an 
$80  million  renovation  and  restoration 
of  the  Adams  and  Jefferson  buildings, 
but  the  Library  salaries  and  expenses 
account  has  been  held  very  tightly. 
We  really  do  need  to  provide  some 
relief,  and  the  librarians  across  the 
country  have  asked  us  for  this,  and  I 
know  each  of  my  colleagues  have 
heard  from  them,  and  they  will  hear 
more  if  they  are  so  inclined  to  vote  for 
a  reduction  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  expand 
the  reading  room  and  other  reader 
services  when  the  renovation  of  these 
buildings  is  completed.  We  began  the 
process  of  doing  that. 

This  is  a  library  that  is  not  only  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  it  is  for  intellec- 
tual inquiry  in  our  country.  We  spend 
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D  1440 


Chairman,  will 


etnan : 


gentle  iroman : 


BDGGS. 


alio 


rec(  lipts. 


Mr, 
yield? 

I  yield  to  my  colleague, 

from  Louisiana. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 

gentleman  for  yielding. 

,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposi- 

amendment.  The  Library 

is  a  national  library  and  it 

general   services,   both   to 

go^jemmental  agencies  and  to 

public.  We  have  to  realize 

those  services  they  have 

They  have  receipts  for 

fees   and   sale   of   catalog 

publications,  income  from 

trust  fimds  and  reimburse- 

several  services  performed 

jovemment  agencies. 

cut  back  this  bill  $7  million 

1988  budget,   $13V<i   million 

was  requested,  and  we  have 

4  out  of  the  30  permanent 

hat  were  requested. 

indeed  not  only  to  preserve 

en  the  deacidification  pro- 

we  also  need  to  continue  to 

□iicrof  liming  on  line  and  to  be 

into  the  optical  disc  pro- 


8  0 


Lre  costly  items,  Mr.  Chair- 

I  would  hope  that  we  would 

on  the  splendid  services 

of  Congress,  not  only  to 


tack 


the  Congress  itself  and  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  but  to  every 
conceivable  library  entity  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  all  the  other  Government 
agencies  it  serves  so  well. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  to  set  the  record  straight, 
the  amendment  in  no  way  cuts  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  deal  with  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  It  allows,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  increase  in  the  funding  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  only  it  allows 
a  3-percent  increase,  not  a  6.3-percent 
increase. 

The  other  aspect  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant here  is  that  it  does  not  in  any 
way  cut  out  the  other  funding  that  is 
available  from  fees  that  come  into  the 
Library.  That  is  not  restrictive  at  all. 
All  it  deals  with  is  the  congressional 
funding. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  on  those  points. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment  which  would  cut  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  funding  by,  let  us 
make  it  very  clear,  it  cuts  the  Library 
of  Congress  funding  by  $4.6  million,  so 
It  Is  a  hefty  cut. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent's appointee.  Dr.  Billington,  who 
Is  the  new  Librarian  of  Congress,  a 
chance  to  do  a  good  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MFDME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqxiislte  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  srleld  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  Library  of  Congress  needs  some 
areas  of  concern  in  terms  of  repairs. 
They  are  trying  to  go  to  a  computer- 
ized system  with  respect  to  their  cata- 
loguing, et  cetera.  This  is  a  time  when 
they  really  do  need  some  extra  fimd- 
Ing,  and  it  is  minimal  at  best. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman.  2  years  ago 
when  the  Library  of  Congress  had  to 
reduce  its  hours  in  terms  of  serving 
the  American  people.  This  is  not  just 
the  Congress'  Library.  People  come 
from  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  indeed 
aU  over  the  world,  to  partake  in  the 
written  word  in  aU  accessible  wonder- 
ful forms  of  information  which  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  free  society. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  cut  the  pre- 
mier   library    In    this    country    that 


serves  every  library  In  the  Nation  by 
$4.6  million. 

I  think  It  Is  a  very,  very  poor  amend- 
ment. I  really  hope  that  if  there  is  one 
amendment  that  we  reject  today 
wholesale,  I  hope  it  is  this  amend- 
ment. Let  us  send  a  strong  signal  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  a 
Nation  that  believes  In  our  libraries 
and  indeed  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  take  just  a 
few  minutes  to  indicate  that  this  is  not 
a  cut.  We  still  allow  for  a  3-percent  In- 
crease from  the  6.3-percent  Increase 
that  is  in  the  bill. 

When  we  look  at  the  total  dollar 
volume  In  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill,  we  see  $1.4  billion.  Is  there  not  a 
way  that  we  can  shave  just  a  little  bit. 
In  this  case  $4.2  million?  They  are  still 
getting  an  Increase.  It  Is  not  a  cut. 
They  are  stlU  getting  an  Increase,  and 
with  the  deficit  the  way  it  is  today  I 
think  we  need  to  take  every  look  and 
turn  every  stone  to  see  where  we  can 
save  any  money  at  aU.  I  think  this  Is 
one  that  is  a  fairly  easy  vote  to  cast 
"yes." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMZNSMXNT  OFTEKZD  BY  MR.  T7PTON 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Uptok:  On 
page  26.  line  23.  strike  "$348,595,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$339,742,000". 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  does  a  number  of  things. 
First  of  all,  again  this  is  not  an  amend- 
ment that  cuts  funding  for  the  GAO. 
It  still  provides  a  $10  million  increase 
over  this  fiscal  year,  1988,  and  reduces 
the  amount  in  the  bill  Itself  by  $8.8 
million.  The  Increase  is  enough  to 
absorb  all  costs  of  living  pay  increases. 
GS  level  step  Increases,  benefit  costs 
and  other  critical  needs. 

The  amendment  cuts  out  $3  million 
In  new  furniture.  It  eliminates  $3.3 
million  in  program  enhancements,  like 
the  $1  million  Increase  in  travel. 

In  my  view,  the  GAO  can  absorb 
some  of  these  small  increases.  There 
has  been  a  50-percent  increase  In  the 
GAO  budget  since  1982,  from  $236  mil- 
lion back  then  to  a  proposed  $349  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1989. 

Congress  needs  to  examine  where 
the  GAO  is  headed.  It  has  become  a 
committee  staff  function.  We  know  al- 
ready today  that  committee  staffs  are 
increasing. 

In  1966,  the  GAO  did  15  percent  of 
its  work  for  the  Congress.  In  1981,  it 
did  40  percent  of  Its  work  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Congress,  and  today  It 
does  82  percent  of  the  work  for  Con- 
gress. 

In  more  than  half  the  Issue  areas 
that  the  GAO  has.  90  percent  of  Its 
staff  resources  are  dedicated  to  filling 
requests  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  look  to 
ourselves  to  reduce  this  increase,  and 
even  though  committee  nimibers  have 
gone  through  the  roof,  as  we  saw  a 
little  earlier  this  afternoon.  Congress' 
Insatiable  appetite  for  staff  has  drawn 
the  GAO  underneath  its  wing.  We 
should  stop  It  and  we  should  not  in- 
crease the  GAO  budget  until  we  look 
at  the  GAO's  source  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  but 
It  Is  Ironic  that  one  of  the  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  here  today  asking  us  to 
cut  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I 
guess  old  rivalries  never  die. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
stand  firmly  behind  what  Is  a  meas- 
ured Increase  In  the  GAO  budget.  We 
have  allowed  an  Increase  this  year,  but 
we  did  so  after  rejecting  a  $64-mlllion 
Increase  requested  by  the  GAO  and  al- 
lowing them  only  $18.8  million.  That 
is  5.7  percent  above  the  1988  level,  but 
we  think  It  is  warranted  because  we 
think  in  an  era  when  we  need  to  find 
as  many  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing, in  domestic  spending,  in  any  kind 
of  spending.  Including  that  in  the  leg- 
islative branch,  the  GAO  is  our  great- 
est asset. 

If  we  make  an  additional  cut  of  2 
percent,  as  this  gentleman  would  have 
us  do,  it  means  that  we  will  have  re- 
ductlons-ln-force  and/or  a  hiring 
freeze,  even  though  the  agency  I5  not 
anywhere  near  their  currently  author- 
ized nimaber  of  staff  on  the  current 
payroll. 

Because  of  spending  restraint  Im- 
posed by  this  committee  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  not  been  able  to 
hire  all  the  people  they  are  currently 
authorized  for  a  substantial  part  of 
the  past  10  years. 

They  would  have  to  cut  back  on  the 
removal  of  asbestos  within  their  office 
building.  They  would  have  to  cut  down 
on  travel  days,  and  travel  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  an  audit  staff  that  must  ex- 
amine programs  throughout  the  coim- 
try and  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  we  have  Government  programs 
and  operations. 

They  would  have  to  make  a  number 
of  reductions  in  their  staff  training 
procrram,  and  cut  back  on  their  efforts 
to  reward  people  based  on  perform- 
ance. 

They  might  have  to  close  several  of- 
fices In  part  because  this  amendment 
would  deny  increases  in  rent  that  have 
been  provided  for  in  this  bilL 


I  think  we  need  more  effort  from 
the  GAO  and  not  less. 

I  think  this  branch  of  government 
should  stand  up  for  Its  own  preroga- 
tives, and  we  should  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  very  briefly  that 
since  1983  the  GAO's  budget  has  gone 
up  nearly  $100  million,  from  $252  mil- 
lion in  1983  to  $349  million,  which  Is 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  employ- 
ees that  they  have  is  more  than  5,000. 
That  Is  more  than  the  size  of  most 
communities  In  my  district. 

I  woxild  Just  think  that  a  $100  mil- 
lion Increase  since  1983  Is  plenty. 

Now,  some  would  argue,  you  know, 
that  because  of  the  CR  we  asked  for 
27  new  reports  this  last  year,  that  was 
passed  by  one  vote  back  In  December, 
and  that  Is  the  reason  why  they  need 
more  fxmdlng.  In  my  view,  that  was 
another  reason  to  vote  against  the  CR 
so  that  we  could  have  eliminated  some 
of  those  requests  for  reports. 

D  1455 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  152,  noes 
238,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1461 


AYES— 152 


Andrews 

Daub 

Hopkins 

Archer 

Davis  (IL> 

Houghton 

Armey 

Davis  (MI) 

Hunter 

Badham 

DeFazio 

Hyde 

Baker 

DeLay 

Inhofe 

Ballenger 

DeWlne 

Jacobs 

BarUett 

Dickinson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Barton 

DioOuardi 

Jontz 

Bateman 

Doman  (CA) 

Kaaich 

Bereuter 

Dreier 

Kolbe 

BUbray 

Edwards  (OK) 

Konnyu 

BUley 

Emerson 

Kyi 

Boehlert 

FaweU 

Lagomarsino 

Brown  (CO) 

Fields 

Latta 

Buechner 

Frenzel 

Leach  (LA) 

Bunnlng 

Gallecly 

Leath(TX) 

Burton 

Oallo 

Lent 

Callahan 

Gekas 

Lewis  (PL) 

Chandler 

Gingrich 

Lott 

Cheney 

Gradison 

Lowery  (CA) 

Cllnxer 

Orandy 

Lukens,  Donald 

Coata 

Gregg 

Lungren 

Coble 

GQnderson 

Madigan 

Combest 

Hall  (TX) 

Marlenee 

Conte 

Hastert 

Martin  (H.) 

Courter 

Hefley 

McCandless 

Craig 

Henry 

McCoUum 

Crane 

Herger 

McCrery 

Dannemeyer 

Hiler 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Roberts 

Solomon 

McMillan  (NO 

Robinson 

Stangeland 

Meyers 

Rogers 

Stenholm 

Michel 

Roth 

Stump 

Miller  (OH) 

Roukema 

Sweeney 

Miller  (WA) 

Rowland  (CT) 

SwlndaU 

MoUnari 

Saiki 

Tallon 

M(x>rhead 

Saxton 

Tauke 

Morrison  (WA) 

Schaefer 

Taylor 

Myers 

Schuette 

Thomas  (CA) 

Nlelson 

Schiilze 

Upton 

Oxley 

Sensenbrenner 

Vander  Jagt 

Packard 

Rhaw 

Volkmer 

Parris 

Shumway 

Vucanovich 

Patterson 

Shuster 

Walker 

Penny 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Weber 

Petri 

Rmlth  (NE) 

Whittaker 

PurseU 

Smith  (TX) 

Wolf 

Ravenel 

Rmlth.  Deimy 

Wortley 

Regula 

(OR) 

Tatron 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Robert 

Toung  (FL) 

Ridge 

(NH) 

Ritter 

Rmlth.  Robert 
(OR) 

NOES-238 

Ackerman 

FogUetU 

McDade 

Alexander 

Foley 

McBugh 

Anderson 

Ford  (MI) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Annunzio 

Frank 

Mfume 

Anthony 

Frost 

Miller  (CA) 

Aspin 

Garcia 

BdineU 

Atkins 

Oaydos 

Moakley 

AuColn 

Oejdenson 

MoUohan 

Barnard 

Gephardt 

Montgomery 

Bates 

Gibbons 

Morella 

BeUenson 

Oilman 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bennett 

Olickman 

Mrazek 

BenUey 

Gonzalez 

Murphy 

Berman 

Gocxlllng 

Murtha 

BeviU 

Grant 

Nagle 

Hoggs 

Oray(IL) 

Natcher 

Bonior 

Gray  (PA) 

Neal 

Bonker 

Green 

Nelson 

Borski 

Guarinl 

Nichols 

Bosco 

HaU  (OH) 

Nowak 

Boucher 

Hamilton 

Oakar 

Boxer 

Hammerschmldt  Oberstar 

Breiman 

Harris 

Obey 

Brooks 

Hatcher 

Olin 

Brown  (CA) 

Hayes  (IL) 

Ortiz 

Bruce 

Hayes  (LA) 

Owens  (UT) 

Bryant 

Hefner 

PanetU 

Bustamante 

Hertel 

Pashayan 

Byron 

Hochbrueckner 

Pease 

Campbell 

Hoyer 

Pelosi 

Cardin 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Carper 

Huckaby 

Perkins 

Chapman 

Hughes 

Pickett 

Chappell 

Hutto 

Pickle 

aarke 

Jeffords 

Porter 

Clay 

Jenkins 

Price 

Coelho 

Johnson  (SD) 

Qulllen 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  (NO 

RahaU 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kanjorskl 

Rangel 

CoUins 

Kaptur 

Ray 

Conyers 

Kastenmeier 

Richardson 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Rlnaldo 

Coughlin 

Kennelly 

Rodino 

Coyne 

KUdee 

Roe 

Darden 

Kleczka 

Rose 

deiaOana 

Kolter 

RostenkowskI 

DeUiims 

Kostmayer 

Rowland  (GA) 

Derrick 

LaFalce 

Roybal 

DingeU 

Lancaster 

Russo 

Dixon 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (FL) 

Savage 

Dorgan(ND) 

Leland 

Sawyer 

Dowdy 

Levin  (MI) 

Scheuer 

Downey 

Levlne  (CA) 

Schneider 

Durbin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schroeder 

Dwyer 

Lewis  (GA) 

Schumer 

Dyson 

Lipinski 

Sharp 

Rckart 

Livingston 

Shays 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lloyd 

Sikorski 

English 

Lowry  (WA) 

Slsisky 

Erdreich 

Luken.  Thomas 

Skaggs 

Espy 

Manton 

Skeen 

Evans 

Markey 

Skelton 

FasceU 

Martin  (NY) 

Slattery 

Fazio 

Martinez 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Fish 

Mavroules 

Rmlth  (FL) 

Flake 

Maszoll 

Smith  (NJ) 

Flippo 

McCnoskey 

Snowe 

Florio 

McCurdy 

Spratt 

te in    1000 
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St  Germain 

Stacters 

Stalllngs 

SUrk 

Stokes 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tauztn 

Thomas  <GA> 

Torres 


Akaka 

Applegate 

Blacgi 

BUlrakis 

Boland 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Carr 

Clement 

Crockett 

Dicks 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Early 


SA\  AGE 


10. 


Mr. 

"aye"  to 

So  the 

The    result 
nounced 


Mr. 
an 
The  Cletk 


amendment  was  rejected. 

of    the    vote    was    an- 
above  recorded. 

orrzREO  BY  MR.  Tn»TON 

UFtON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 


1  as 


AMENI  MXNT 


amend  aent, 


Amendm^^t 
page  26, 
insert  in 


liiie 
iliei 


read  as  follows: 
offered  by  Mr.  Upton:   On 
23.  strike  "$348,595,000"  and 
thereof  "$346,339,000". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 

ill  that  5  minutes,  barely  2 


Mr.  UPfON 
not  take 
seconds. 

I  think 
tween  thd  sides, 
cally  limi  s 
$2.2  million 
gentlemai 
ment. 

Mr.  PAtIO 
gentlemai 

Mr.  UPTON 
the 

Mr. 
happy  to 
appreciat : 

Mr 
back  the 

The  CHAIRMAN 
the  amen  Iment 
man  from 

The  am  jndment 


gentle  man, 
PA  5IO 


upr 


AMENI  IfENT 


Mr.    Wl 
offer  an 
The 


page  34, 
section: 

Sk.  311 
this  Act  St:  oU 
that  is  not 
controlled 
to  the 
funds  are 


Mr 
Mr 

sent  tha 
ered  as 
in  the 
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TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Trailer 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vtaclosky 

V."algren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weldon 


Wheat 

Whitten 

WUliams 

WUson 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Touns  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Feighan 

Ford  (TN) 

Gordon 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Lujan 

Mack 


MacKay 

Matsul 

Mica 

Moody 

Owens  (NY) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Ddall 

Weiss 

Wylie 
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changed  his  vote  from 


we  have  an  agreement  be- 

This  amendment  basi- 

the  increase  to  5  percent. 

savings,  and  I  thank  the 

for  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to 


„j.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ju-e 
help  the  gentleman,  and  I 
his  amendment. 
ON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  talance  of  my  time. 

.  The  question  is  on 
offered  by  the  gentle- 
Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 
was  agreed  to. 


OrrERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

\IiKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
Epnendment. 

read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
line  9  Insert  the  following  new 


Chrk 


af  «rl 


f  e<  eral 


No  funds   appropriated  under 

be  expended  In  any  workplace 

free  of  illegal  use  or  possession  of 

substances  which  is  made  known 

entity  or  official  to  which 

I  ppropriated  under  this  Act. 

Wj  lLKER  (during  the  reading). 

Chapman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

_    the  amendment  be  consid- 

1  aving  been  read  and  printed 


Rl  CORD. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  drug-free  workplace  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  to  a  couple  of 
other  appropriations,  and  I  think  we 
have  an  agreement  worked  with  each 
side  on  the  bill  to  take  this.  It  Is  a 
problem  where  we  do  have  in  fact 
problems  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  would  hope 
that  this  amendment  would  help  us 
deal  with  some  of  the  drug  problems 
that  have  arisen  here. 

With  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  also  know  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois intends  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment  once  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  has  had  a  chance 
to  comment. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  already  antici- 
pate the  outcome  of  this  amendment 
being  offered  on  the  floor,  because  it 
has  already  been  offered  several  times, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  been  successful.  But  I  would  urge 
the  Members  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes of  their  own  time  to  read  this 
amendment  and  consider  the  practical 
impact  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  suggested. 

May  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pay  at- 
tention for  a  moment  to  what  they  are 
doing  in  adopting  this  so-called  drug- 
free  workplace  amendment?  If  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  prevails  and  this  amendment 
language  is  added,  the  following  may 
occur:  If  one  of  the  1.600  employees  of 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, and  let  us  suggest  it  might  be 
someone  who  is  on  the  buildings  and 
grounds  detail,  should  be  arrested  for 
illegally  possessing  marijuana,  the  net 
impact  of  that  arrest  and  notification 
of  that  arrest  to  the  officials  of  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
would  be  to  close  the  Office  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  and  would  be  to 
eliminate  all  Federal  funds.  Even  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  may,  from 
time  to  time,  want  heat  and  air  condi- 
tioning in  her  office,  but  that  convic- 
tion of  a  single  employee  would  close 
the  Architect's  office  as  part  of  some 
so-called  drug  crusade. 

I  would  also  ask  the  Members  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  we  have  many  fine 
and  reputable  employees  on  Capitol 
Hill,  but  yet  if  one  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
policemen,  for  example,  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  possession  of  an  illegal 
substance,  that  in  fact  would  result  in 
eliminating  aU  funds  for  security  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  we  would  then  close 
down  those  offices  that  are  in  charge 
of  the  security  of  the  visitors,  the  em- 
ployees and  the  Members. 


I  ask  the  Members  whether  or  not 
that  is  the  approach  they  think  we 
should  take  as  a  way  of  eliminating 
drugs  in  America  or  setting  an  exam- 
ple. In  fact,  the  Walker  amendment 
sets  exactly  the  wrong  example.  It 
suggests  to  America  that  we  are  taking 
this  issue  lightly,  that  we  will  not  look 
at  the  practical  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment and  what  it  will  do. 

There  are  many  important  things 
that  we  need  to  accomplish  to  fight 
drugs  in  America.  The  approach  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  sug- 
gests does  not  entail  a  sensible  and 
substantial  approach  to  a  very  real 
problem.  This  amendment  does  not 
border  on  nonsense.  It  crosses  the 
border. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  ridiculous  amendment,  and  I 
will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
stirke  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  easy 
thing  to  do  is  to  say  let  us  vote  for  this 
and  get  rid  of  it.  after  all,  everybody 
wants  to  catch  a  plane.  I  want  to  catch 
a  plane,  too.  and  I  am  not  going  to  do 
it  obviously. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  this  amendment.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  this  amendment 
because  I  love  the  Congress  as  an  insti- 
tution. I  have  deep  respect  for  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  have  a  sense  of  rev- 
erence bordering  on  awe  on  the  fact 
that  I  am  even  a  part  of  this  process 
and  can  deal  with  most  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  whom  I  have  a 
tremendous  degree  of  respect. 
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I  care  too  much  about  the  necessity 
for  public  officials  to  level  with  their 
constituents  to  accept  a  piece  of  gar- 
bage like  this,  and  I  want  to  tell  my 
colleagues  why. 

I  do  not  use  drugs.  I  do  not  even 
smoke.  I  do  take  an  occasional  martini 
once  in  a  while  or  a  good  glass  of  Lein- 
enkugel's  or  Millers  or  Point  Special. 

But  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  what 
this  really  says.  When  we  vote  for  an 
amendment  like  this,  what  we  really 
communicate  to  people  Is  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  have  done  something 
about  drugs,  and  all  we  have  done  is  to 
pretend.  We  will  have  played  another 
"let's  pretend"  game.  We  will  have 
pretended  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing to  deal  with  the  drug  problem  in 
this  society  and  we  will  not  have  done 
one  whit,  because  this  amendment 
does  nothing  about  drug  education.  It 
does  nothing  about  drug  enforcement, 
it  does  nothing  to  cut  off  drug  sup- 


plies. It  simply  pretends  that  there  Is 
something  sensible  or  something  just. 

If  we  say  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
that  If  a  single  employee  Is  convicted 
of  possession  of  drugs  that  we  ought 
to  close  down  the  entire  Library  of 
Congress,  that  Is  really  what  this  lan- 
guage could  be  Interpreted  as  suggest- 
ing. 

I  do  not  very  often  agree  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
agreed  with  what  he  said  yesterday. 
People  laughed  at  him  when  he  said  it, 
but  I  think  he  was  correct.  I  think  we 
do  need  a  commission.  I  think  we  do 
need  some  neutral,  nonpolltical  oper- 
ation to  review  what  we  ought  to  do 
about  drugs  in  this  country. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  get  it  and  I 
will  tell  my  colleagues  what  we  are 
going  to  get  instead.  We  are  going  to 
have  both  political  parties  posing  for 
political  holy  pictures  on  the  drug 
Issue  for  the  next  6  months,  just  as 
they  did  2  years  ago  during  the  elec- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  the  election  Is  over 
we  will  again  see  pressures  for  budget 
cuts  on  drug  enforcement,  just  like  ev- 
erything else,  and  we  will  see  people 
cjmlcally  walk  away  from  the  drug 
Issue  just  as  fast  as  they  made  love  to 
It  before  the  election. 

I  just  have  to  tell  my  colleagues  I  re- 
spect the  motives  of  eVery  single  indi- 
vidual in  this  place,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  place  is  craven  enough 
to  begin  to  erode  the  quality  of  the 
legislative  process  by  allowing  people 
to  think  that  we  have  done  something 
except  hide  when  we  pass  a  piece  of 
laughable  garbage  like  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  deep 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin about  this  matter;  and  I  just 
want  to  alert  the  body  that  this 
amendment  will  appear  on  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  so  the  Con- 
gress should  understand  that  we  will 
be  getting  calls  from  GE  and  General 
Dynamics  and  McDonnell  Douglas  as 
well  as  from  anybody  else  who  does 
business  with  the  Federal  Government 
expressing  concern  that  they  are  going 
to  face  this  same  kind  of  test.  So  let  us 
all  be  prepared.  This  is  going  to  be 
done  across  the  board,  and  for  all  my 
colleagues  who  believe  in  reducing  de- 
fense spending,  this  timendment  may 
do  It  for  us. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  we  had  an 
agreement,  so  I  did  not  spend  much 


time  on  the  amendment,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  the  gentleman  did  have 
an  agreement  with  me  and  lived  up  to 
his  side  of  the  bargain.  But  I  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  try  to  keep  the 
amendment  fairly  brief.  But  evidently 
we  are  not.  so  I  think  we  need  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  the  nature  of  the 
amendment. 

I  realize  there  are  Members  in  this 
body  who  regard  zero  tolerance  to 
drugs  as  garbage.  I  understand  that 
there  are  Members  who  regard  zero 
tolerance  to  the  use  of  drugs  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  as  nonsense  and  ridiculous. 
They  are  entitled  to  their  opinion.  But 
I  will  teU  my  colleagues  that  we  have  a 
problem  here.  We  have  arrested 
dozens  of  people  on  this  Hill  In  the 
last  couple  of  years  for  drug  use.  We 
are  not  Immune  to  the  problem.  There 
are  Capitol  Hill  employees  who  have 
been  arrested  for  drug  use.  This  Is  a 
real  problem. 

My  colleagues  may  not  like  the 
amendment,  but  I  will  tell  them  the 
American  people  like  this  Idea.  A 
recent  poll  showed  77  percent  said 
that  Federal  money  ought  to  be  used 
to  leverage  no  drug  use  In  this  coim- 
try.  We  have  decided  on  two  previous 
appropriations  that  that  would  be  the 
standard,  and  now  it  comes  to  us  and 
all  of  a  sudden  it  begins  to  pinch,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  we  begin  to  realize  that 
by  golly,  our  employees  might  have  to 
live  up  to  a  zero  tolerance  level.  All  of 
a  sudden  it  comes  back  to  Congress, 
and  what  do  we  hear  from  Members? 
We  hear  that  it  is  garbage,  that  it  is  ri- 
diculous, that  It  is  nonsense. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  it  is  not  gar- 
bage, it  is  not  ridiculous  and  it  is  not 
nonsense.  This  Is  something  we  should 
apply  to  ourselves.  We  ought  to  have  a 
standard  of  zero  tolerance  to  drugs  In 
this  country  and  on  this  Hill  because 
drugs  are  illegal.  The  use  of  them  is 
terrible.  We  ought  to  have  a  standard 
that  suggests  that  we  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  the 
use  of  drugs  aroimd  here. 

That  is  all  my  amendment  does.  My 
amendment  says  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  usage  of  drugs  on  this  Hill 
because  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
people  to  expend  moneys,  expend  the 
taxpayers'  moneys  In  places  where 
drugs  are  being  used. 

Let  me  say  what  is  going  on  here  is 
that  we  are  trying  to  have  a  standard 
where  we  set  policies  that  assure  drug- 
free  workplaces.  That  Is  all  we  are 
doing.  There  Is  an  underlying  standard 
of  law  that  suggests  we  cannot  take 
money  away  If  the  people  are  trying  in 
good  faith  to  comply.  So,  therefore,  if 
in  fact  we  set  a  standard  in  this  body 
that  has  workplaces  where  we  have 
policies  for  drug-free  participation, 
and  those  people  are  in  fact  trying  to 
enforce  those  laws,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  officials  to  withhold  it. 
However,  if  we  have  bad  faith  and  If 
we  have  drug  usage  or  drug  distribu- 


tion or  drug  possession  going  on  on  a 
broad  base,  under  this  standard,  given 
the  underlying  law  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  could  In  fact  then 
continue  to  allow  the  money  to  flow. 

But  I  think  that  when  the  commit- 
tee Itself  can  ban  the  use  of  funds  for 
an  acquisition  of  any  new  expanded 
telecommunications  system  for  agen- 
cies of  the  legislative  branch,  when  we 
can  put  that  kind  of  standard  In  for 
banning  money,  no  expenditures  for 
telecommunications,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  might  be  able,  given  the 
need  for  a  drug  fight,  to  have  a  stand- 
ard that  says  no  part  of  any  funds 
ought  to  be  spent  for  drug  use  as  well, 
and  that  Is  exactly  what  my  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, If  I  can,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  under  discussion,  the  gen- 
tlemsui  just  Indicated  there  were  In- 
stances of  people  who  had  used  con- 
trolled, dangerous  substances  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  As  I  read  the  terms  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  If  that  was 
known  to  have  occurred  and  It  did 
occur,  funds  would  be  cut  off  for  the 
use  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  in  reading  the 
gentleman's  amendment  that  there  is 
no  good  faith  standard,  there  is  no 
complicity  required.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary by  the  terms  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  that  drugs  are  found  to 
be  In  use  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  if  that  Is 
the  case  then  funds  would  be  cut  off 
for  the  operations  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  continue 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It  not 
correct  that  If  somebody  wanted  to  un- 
dermine the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  come  In  and 
do  exactly  that?  That  Is  the  problem  I 
see  with  the  amendment,  because  the 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  the 
complicity  of  the  agency  Involved,  It 
deals  with  the  fact  of  being,  with 
which  the  agency  may  or  may  not  In 
any  way  be  involved.  That  would  be  a 
quick  way  for  somebody  to  undermine 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  ■  WAL]  ZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  ge  itleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
amendment  »refully,  it  says  expend 
in  any  worki  lace  which  is  not  free  of 
illegal  use  oi  possession  of  controlled 
substances. 

It  is  indeed  true  if  it  becomes  known 
to  an  officii  d  that  there  was  drug 
usage  in  tlut  workplace,  the  money 
could  be  cut  off.  However,  as  soon  as 
that  particular  agency  brought  itself 
back  into  con  ipliance.  the  money  could 
flow  again,  tecause  obviously  at  that 
point  it  says  it  cannot  be  expended  in 
a  place  whict  is  not  free  of  drug  usage. 
Once  we  brin  j  it  back  into  compliance, 
we  are  in  fiict  free  again  of  iUegal 
usage,  and  lo  that  is  certainly  the 
standard  by  vhich  we  would  apply  it. 

If  the  oppo  sition  to  this  amendment 
thinks  it  Is  a  food  thing  to  continue  to 
have  illegal  jse  of  drugs  on  Capitol 
Hill,  that  is  f  ne  with  me. 

Mr.  RUSS<  K  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yi  Id? 

Mr.  LEWH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlema  i  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUSSC  •.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlema  i  for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  say  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Pe  insylvania  is  very  sincere 
in  the  amend  ment  he  is  offering.  But  I 
would  hope  li  e  would  possess  the  same 
fervor  when  we  argue  about  funding 
the  Contras,  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
tras  have  ary  dealings  in  drugs  and 
whether  we  aught  to  apply  this  lan- 
guage to  thd  Contras.  We  ought  to 
apply  it  to  cc  untries  like  Panama  who 
have  strong  men  who  deal  in  drugs 
and  gun  nmiing,  and  the  gentleman 
ought  to  Che  :k  with  the  DEA  and  the 
CIA,  and  if  t  le  gentleman  is  that  sin- 
cere, we  oug  It  to  apply  this  amend- 
ment to  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  we  ought  to  have  a  drug-free 
workplace  iii  all  agencies,  and  we 
should  not  smd  moneys  to  countries 
that  deal  in  drugs.  We  ought  to  cut 
out  Colombiii  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries where  w  e  send  funds. 

Again  I  tl^ank  the  gentleman  for 
Shielding. 

Mr.  WALltER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlema  n  yield? 

Mr.  LEWI  5  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yie  d  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvanis ,  if  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  WALI331.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  th ;  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  I  hav«  been  very  dUigent  in 
adding  this  t  >  every  appropriation  bill, 
to  add  it  onto  the  foreign 
qui.  for  example,  which 
some  of  the  thhigs  the 
talking  about. 
I  encourage  the  gentle- 


and  I  intend 
operations 
would  cover 
gentleman  is 

Mr.  RUSS^ 
man  to  do  so 

The  CHAIRMAN 
gentleman 


fomia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania a  question.  Would  he  be  will- 
ing to  see  this  amendment  applied  to 
addictive  substances  as  well  as  other 
substances,  and  would  he  be  willing  to 
see  this  applied  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  the  militaries  of  any  aid  recipient? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  choose 
not  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  286,  noes 
98,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  147] 
AYES-286 


The  time  of  the 
from      California      [Mr. 
Lewis]  has  akaln  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Oary  and  by 
unanimous  c  insent  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
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Hamllto.i 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

H(x:hbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 
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Jeffords 
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Jones  (NO 
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Kaptur 

Kaslch 
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Kennelly 
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Konnyu 

Kyi 
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Lagomarsino 
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Lantos 

lAtU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 
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Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 


Madigan 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

B<artin(NY) 

MavTOules 

Maszoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McBIlllan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

MXume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Owens  (DT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 
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Aspin 

Atkins 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bonior 

Borski 
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Boucher 

Boxer 
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Carper 
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Dwycr 
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Crockett 

Dellums 
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Porter 
Price 
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Ravenel 
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Richardson 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
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Rose 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Russo 
Saiki 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shijp 
Shaw 
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Slkorski 
Skaggs 
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Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 
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(3e]denson 

Gonzalez 

Grandy 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT> 

Johnson  (SD) 

Kanjorski 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Markey 

Martinez 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Nagle 

Nowak 

Oakar 


Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Traflcant 
Traxler 
Dpton 
Valentine 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wilson 
Wise 
WoU 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Moody 
Ortiz 

Oweiu  (NY) 
QuiUen 
Smith  (IA> 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Rangel 

Ray 

Ridge 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Shumway 

SUisky 

Smith  (FL) 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

WiUiama 

Wolpe 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 47 


Dtincan 

Dymally 

Early 

Felghan 

Ford(TN) 

Gingrich 

Gordon 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

Herger 

Holloway 


Horton 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 

Kolter 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

Lujan 

Mack 

MacKay 

Matsui 

Mica 


Solarz 

Spence 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Swift 

D  1550 


Ddall 

Vander  Jagt 
Weiss 
WyUe 


The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Quillen  for,  with  Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  and  Mr.  LELAND 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  GUARINI,  LaPALCE. 
TRAXLER,  and  DICKS  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENSUENT  OPFERED  BY  SIRS.  MARTIN  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenclment  offered  by  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois: Page  34,  after  line  9,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  311.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  unless  and 
until  legislation  is  enacted  which  applies 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  or 
comparable  provisions,  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  state  his  point  of  order  if  he 
wishes 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
because  it  proposes  to  change  existing 
law  and  constitutes  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  and,  therefore,  vio- 
lates clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  This 
amendment  makes  appropriations  in 
this  bill  contingent  upon  subsequent 
congressional  action  and  as  such  is  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  at  this  time 
suspend  and  allow  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  to  make  her  point  if  she 
wishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia reserve  his  point  of  order,  or 
does  he  make  a  point  of  order  now? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  her 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
body  that  I  will  not  ask  for  a  vote  in 
ways  that  might  both  embarrass  the 
House  and  cloud  the  issue,  because  the 
issue  is  too  important  to  be  clouded. 
But  this  is  not  just  a  symbol  but  a 
signal  to  the  entire  House  that  24 
years  is  too  long.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
my  amendment  is  the  only  answer  to 
finally  and  completely  bring  the 
House  under  the  rules  that  we  passed 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  put  in 
effect  in  1964  and  to  bring  our  employ- 


ees and  all  of  us  under  a  bill  that 
would  be  constitutionally  sound  but 
would  indeed  finally  extend  civil 
rights  and  its  legislation  to  Congress. 

I  am  going  to  take  30  seconds  to  read 
something: 

The  House  of  Representatives  can  make 
no  law  which  would  not  have  Its  full  oper- 
ation on  themselves  and  their  friends  as 
well  as  all  s(}ciety. 

That  is  quoting  James  Madison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  to  end  the  charade  and 
the  hypocrisy  and  this  year  permit 
themselves  to  pass  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  add  that  for  65 
Members,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  in  less  than  a  week  to 
come  on  this  bill  shows.  I  believe,  not 
just  courage  but  a  recognition  that  the 
time  for  this  action  has  come.  The 
time  for  a  vote  will  come  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  would  wish  to  add 
something,  I  would  be  grateful. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  let  me  say 
that  I  appreciate  her  approach.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  much  of  what  she  is 
asking  for  has  merit.  I  would  hope 
that  the  appropriate  committees 
would  hold  hearings.  We  need  to  fine- 
tune  these  bills  so  they  fit  into  the  leg- 
islative environment. 

I  appreciate  the  gentlewoman's  fore- 
bearance  and  her  desire  not  to  proceed 
to  a  vote.  If  she  would  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  will  not  have  to  make 
my  point  of  order,  and  let  me  say  that 
I  do  want  to  support  her  effort  in 
other  forums. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  For  the 
moment,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin] 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  SHAW 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw:  Page 
34,  after  line  9.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  311.  Amounts  shall  be  avaUable  from 
the  official  expenses  allowance  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  a  controlled  substances 
testing  program  for  Members  and  their 
staff. 

Mr.  SHAW  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  this  amendment  as 
well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  reserves  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  House 
right  now  would  simply  make  drug 
testing  a  reimbursable  expense  imder 
the  House  rules.  Currently,  if  any 
Member  of  Congress  conducts  drug 
testing  in  their  office,  they  must  pay 
for  it  out  of  their  own  pocket. 

In  1986.  I  implemented  a  voluntary 
drug-testing  program  in  my  office. 
Both  my  staff  and  I  took  drug  tests  to 
reveal  that  our  office  is  indeed  drug- 
free. 

This  sent  a  strong  antidrug  message 
to  all  my  constituents,  the  media,  and 
recreational  drug  users  and  abusers 
that  we  do  not  tolerate  drugs  on  or  off 
the  job. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  said  that  the  drug 
tests  are  not  voucherable  and.  there- 
fore, I  could  not  use  money  from  my 
official  expense  accoimt.  I  also  could 
not  use  any  campaign  money  because 
it  was  considered  as  an  official  ex- 
pense. Our  last  resort  was  to  see  if 
these  services  could  be  donated.  How- 
ever. I  discovered  that  a  firm  could  not 
donate  the  services  because  of  restric- 
tions on  businesses  supplementing  of- 
ficial activities. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  problem  of 
not  being  able  to  pay  for  the  testing, 
which  is  a  minor  detail;  yet  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant one.  Any  Member  who  wishes 
to  conduct  drug  testing  in  his  own 
office  must  do  so.  as  I  did.  at  his  own 
expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  require  any  new  money.  It  merely 
allows  Members  to  use  money  from 
their  official  expense  account  to  pay 
for  these  drug  tests.  It  also  does  not 
set  up  any  type  of  drug  testing  pro- 
gram, although  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  set  up  a  voluntary 
drug  testing  program  for  Members  and 
staffs  and  employees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  It  states  that  we  in  the 
Congress  are  willing  to  apply  the  rules 
to  ourselves  that  we  now  impose  upon 
the  private  sector.  Every  Member 
should  vote  yes  on  this  amendment 
and  prove  to  their  constituents  that 
they  feel  as  I  do  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding. 

We  have  discussed  this  amendment 
earlier.  As  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield  further? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
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OITERED  BY  KR.  GRANDT 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 


read  as  follows: 
offered  by  Mr.  Grandy:  Page 
»,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
I  was  going  to  make  on 


this  amendment.  It  was  obviously  in 
defense  of  the  amendment.  It  was  a 
speech  asking  that  I  could  offer  the 
amendment  and  that  it  could  be  con- 
sidered by  this  body.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  into  why  this  amendment  is 
being  offered.  My  colleagues  have  read 
the  "Dear  Colleague"  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ballenger]  and  I  have 
sent.  My  colleagues  have  read  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  articles,  and  they 
have  probably  read  the  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

My  colleagues  know  that  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  restore  some  integrity 
to  the  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  thank 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio] 
for  what  I  imderstand  is  an  agreement 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Will  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  indicate  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ballenger] 
that  we  believe  the  amendment  is 
worthy  and  could  be  accepted,  and  at 
this  time  we  would  ask  them  both  to 
place  their  remarks  in  the  Record  so 
we  might  move  along. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  put  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support 
the  effort  of  my  colleagues  from  North  Caroli- 
na and  Iowa,  and  I  want  to  commend  them  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  trying  to  bring  this 
crucial  issue  before  the  House. 

And  this  is  a  crucial  issue.  The  CBO  is  the 
official  scorekeeper  for  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  which  is  surely  the 
No.  1  economic  problem  of  our  Nation.  We 
simply  cannot  confront  the  budget  deficit  hon- 
estly if  the  official  scorekeeper  is  manipulated 
by  the  players. 

Now  I  think  just  about  everyone  around 
here  with  eyes  at  least  half  open  knows  that 
we  have  not  confronted  the  deficit  honestly 
and  that  the  scorekeeper  has  been  manipulat- 
ed repeatedly.  Ttie  censored  minimum  wage 
report  is  only  the  smoking  gun  that  seals  the 
case,  not  just  an  isolated  scrap  of  evidence. 
For  years  and  years  we've  been  passing  bills 
that  are  supposed  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
then  two  things  happen.  Half  of  the  promised 
savings  never  materialize;  and  meanwhile 
other  spending  somehow  grows  more  than  it 
was  supposed  to. 

The  minimum  wage  case  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  this  process.  A  big  minimum  wage  in- 
crease will  affect  the  deficit  directly  in  many 
ways. 


For  example,  it  will  increase  nursir>g  home 
and  hospital  costs  that  will  have  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  Those 
were  the  things  that  never  got  into  the  first 
CBO  report,  and  they  may  be  as  important  as 
what  got  taken  out. 

But  the  material  that  was  taken  out  also  has 
large  indirect  budget  implk»tions.  Fewer  jobs 
means  lower  overall  economic  activity  than 
would  otherwise  occur,  producing  lower  Fed- 
eral revenue.  And  the  increased  inflation  pre- 
dicted by  CBO  would  increase  the  interest 
costs  for  carrying  the  Federal  debt  by  $4  to 
$6  billion  per  year.  Though  CBO  itself  did  not 
draw  these  conclusions,  they  are  obvious. 

It's  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  did  not  want  the  offending  ma- 
terial left  in  the  report  But  It  won't  do  to  claim 
that  taking  it  out  was  somehow  normal  proce- 
dure. It  was  clearly  important  material  with 
budget  relevance.  It  had  been  requested.  The 
CBO  had  seen  fit  to  put  it  in  the  initial  report. 
Then  why  was  the  minority  not  given  a  copy 
of  that  initial  report?  Why  was  it  denied  a  copy 
when  it  asked  for  one? 

Is  it  normal  procedure  for  majority  commit- 
tee staffers  to  have  the  ultimate  decision  over 
what  goes  into  or  comes  out  of  a  CBO  report, 
without  the  minority  even  knowing  about  it 
until  after  the  deed  is  done?  Shouldn't  the 
CBO  have  the  right  to  decide  what  goes  into 
its  reports?  If  it  doesn't,  what  good  is  it?  Why 
pay  for  a  separate  agency  when  we  could  just 
let  the  Democratic  Study  Group  staff  write  the 
reports? 

Surely  the  CBO  should  have  control  of  Its 
own  product.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
suggested  by  my  colleagues  is  for.  It  is  a 
major  step  toward  increasing  CBO's  independ- 
ence and  freeing  its  hard-working  profession- 
als to  do  a  more  honest  job.  I  don't  think  this 
i«5  the  only  thing  we  need  to  do  to  help  CBO, 
and  I  am  preparing  a  separate  bill  with  addi- 
tional provisions.  But  this  morning's  effort  is  a 
solid  first  step. 

Supporting  a  strong,  independent  CBO 
should  be  a  cause  especially  dear  to  those  of 
us  from  Wisconsin,  because  it  was  in  our 
State  that  the  whole  idea  of  nonpartisan  legis- 
lative service  agencies  got  its  start  back  at  the 
tjeginning  of  the  progressive  era.  In  fact,  when 
the  most  famous  progressive  leader  of  all, 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  took  over  as  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  in  1901,  one  of  his  first  good 
government  reforms  was  the  establishment  of 
the  very  first  of  these  agencies,  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Library  of  Wisconsin. 

The  idea  was  actually  the  brainchild  of 
Charies  McCarthy,  who  t>ecame  the  Library's 
first  director.  In  1906,  he  advised  other  States 
that,  "The  department  must  be  entirely  nonpo- 
liticat  and  nonpartisan  or  else  it  will  be  worse 
than  useless.  If  you  have  the  choice  Ijetween 
establishing  a  political  department  and  no  de- 
partment at  all,  take  the  latter." 

And  McCarthy  was  right.  Authoritative  sanc- 
tion for  politically  "cooked"  numbers  is  worse 
than  no  sanction  for  any  numbers  at  all.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  present  effort, 
as  well  as  future  efforts,  to  enhance  the  inde- 
pendence of  CBO  so  that  it  may  live  up  to  the 
high  ideals  set  forth  by  "Fighting  Bob"  LaFol- 
lette and  Charies  McCarthy  almost  a  century 
ago. 


Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ballenger]  who  I  think 
will  t>e  brief. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  was 
established  to  assist  Congress  in  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Control  Im- 
poundment Act.  Simply  put,  this 
agency  has  been  the  "fiscal  umpire." 

The  recent  events  surrounding  the 
doctoring  of  a  CBO  report  on  the  min- 
imum wage  make  it  plain  that  this 
once  proud,  non-partisan  and  non- 
biased  agency  may  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  umpire  has  been  forced  to  take 
sides. 

Here's  what  happened:  The  CBO 
was  asked  to  assess  the  impact  of  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  rate  from  $3.35 
to  $5.05.  The  original  report,  issued  on 
March  25,  concluded  that  the  increase 
would  raise  consumer  prices  and  cause 
a  loss  of  500,000  lower  paying  jobs. 

The  majority  apparently  objected  to 
their  conclusions  and  ordered  the 
report  suppressed.  They  asked  for  a 
second  version  which  was  received  on 
March  29,  minus  the  section  dealing 
with  the  Impact  on  imemployment 
and  Inflation. 

This  partisan  subversion  of  CBO  Is 
apparently  nothing  new,  but  it  has 
gotten  worse.  Former  Acting  CBO  Di- 
rector Ned  Gramlich  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

.  .  .  there  is  ample  precedent  for  this  kind 
of  pressure  and  manipulation,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues it  could  irreparably  damage  CBO's 
credibility. 

CBO  Is  staffed  with  a  group  of  pro- 
fessionals who  are  more  than  able  to 
discharge  their  duties  as  prescribed  by 
law.  Let's  free  them  to  resist  partisan 
manipulation  to  which  they  are  being 
subjected. 

This  amendment  simply  prohibits 
any  funds  in  the  bill  from  being  used 
to  alter  data  or  information  once  a 
report  is  released  without  bipartisan 
approval.  It  does  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less. 

Shortly,  there  will  be  a  motion  for 
the  Committee  to  rise.  The  majority 
does  not  want  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. If  the  Committee  rises,  there 
will  not  be  a  vote. 

The  majority  does  not  want  a  vote 
on  whether  this  House  wUl  permit 
freedom  and  fairness  of  information— 
they  are  afraid  it  might  be  successful. 
Instead,  the  majority  Intends  to  con- 
tinue to  destroy  the  impartiality  of 
CBO  and  suppress  ail  opposing  views. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
defeat  the  motion  to  rise,  so  that  the 
Grandy-Ballenger  amendment  may  be 
debated  and  voted  on.  A  vote  against 
the  motion  to  rise  is  a  vote  for  fairness 


and  for  restoring  CBO  to  the  nonpar- 
tisan status  it  once  enjoyed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  heavy-handed  tactics  of  the  major- 
ity and  defeat  the  motion  to  rise. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows,  I  chaired  the  Commission  on 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Bi- 
centenary which  has  responsibility  to 
oversee  preparations  for  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  legislative  branch  which 
occur  next  spring.  I  appreciate  the 
support  this  subcommittee  has  given 
to  the  Office  of  the  Bicentennial  and 
preparations  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  branch  of  our  Government. 

Among  the  many  contributions  from 
many  public  and  private  sources,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  especially 
to  the  contributions  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  making  to  these  efforts. 
These  include  two  exhibits  and  a  sym- 
posium with  publications,  catalogs  and 
other  appropriate  byproducts.  One  ex- 
hibit will  be  built  around  Dr.  Kenneth 
Martis'  publication:  "The  Historical 
Atlas  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States  Congress."  It  will  open  in  Feb- 
ruary in  conjunction  with  a  joint  con- 
ference entitled  "Toward  a  Broader 
Understanding  of  the  U.S.  Congress," 
which  the  Library  will  sponsor  with 
several  other  entities. 

In  March  the  Library's  Coimcil  of 
Scholars  will  conduct  a  symposium  ad- 
dressing the  topic  "Knowledge,  Power 
and  the  Congress."  And  a  second 
major  exhibit,  "The  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  The  First  Two  Centur- 
ies," is  planned  for  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Library  in  September  1989. 

Regarding  the  first  conference,  "Un- 
derstanding Congress,"  some  support 
will  be  provided  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion as  well  as  the  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  Foundation.  We  are  currently 
exploring  the  possibility  of  having  the 
House  and  Senate  each  provide 
$15,000  to  imderwrite  honoraria  and 
expenses  for  speakers  and  program 
panelists. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  If  funds 
would  be  available  for  this  purpose  if 
the  expenditures  are  approved  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield.  I  wish  to 
assure  my  friend  and  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boggs]  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  effort  she  has  been  making 
in  this  area  for  many  years.  There  are 


certainly  sufficient  funds  in  the  bill 
that  will  be  available  as  soon  as  the 
House  Administration  Committee  ap- 
proves the  expenditures. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
complete  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1989". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  no  further  amendments,  and  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr. 
Foley,  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  4587)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1989,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  sunendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LETWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  277.  nays 
104.  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  148] 

YEAS-277 

Ackerman 

Bateman 

Bonier 

Alexander 

Bales 

Bonker 

Anderson 

BeUenson 

Borski 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Bosco 

Annunzio 

Bentley 

Boucher 

Anthony 

Berman 

Boxer 

Applegate 

BeviU 

Brennan 

Aspin 

BUbray 

Brooks 

AtUns 

BlUey 

Brown  (CA) 

AuColn 

Boehlert 

Bruce 

Barnard 

Boggs 

Bryant 
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Bustammnte 

Hutto 

Price 

Byron 

Jeffords 

Puisell 

CallUun 

Johnson  (CT) 

RahaU 

CmmpbeU 

Johnson  (SD) 

Rangel 

Cudin 

Jones  (NO 

Ravenel 

C«rper 

Jontz 

Ray 

Chapman 

Kanlorakl 

Regula 

Chappell 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Clarke 

Kastenmeler 

Rlnaldo 

CImy 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Cllncer 

Kennedy 

Rodino 

Coelho 

Kennelly 

Rogers 

Coleman  (TX) 

Klldee 

Rose 

Conte 

Kleczka 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyen 

Konnyu 

Roukema 

Cooper 

Kostmayer 

Rowland  (GA) 

Couchlln 

LaPalce 

Roybal 

Courier 

I^ncaster 

Russo 

Coyne 

lantos 

Sabo 

Darden 

Leath  (TX) 

Saikl 

DavUCBil) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Savage 

delaOarza 

Lehman  (PL) 

Sawyer 

DePazio 

Leland 

Scheuer 

Dellums 

Lent 

Schneider 

Dickinson 

Levin  (MI) 

Schroeder 

Dicks 

Levlne  (CA) 

Schulze 

DlnceU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schumer 

Dixon 

Lewis  (GA) 

Slkorakl 

Donnelly 

Uplnskl 

SIsisky 

Dorgan(ND) 

Livingston 

Skaggs 

Dowdy 

Uoyd 

Skeen 

Downey 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skelton 

Durbin 

Lowry  (WA) 

Slattery 

Dwyer 

Luken.  Thomas 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Dyaon 

MacKay 

Smith  (PL) 

Eckart 

Madlgan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Manton 

Smith  (TX) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Markey 

Snowe 

English 

Marlenee 

Spratt 

Espy 

Martin  (NY) 

St  Germain 

Evans 

Mavroules 

Staggers 

Fascell 

Mazzoli 

Stallings 

Fazio 

McCloskey 

Stangeland 

Pish 

McCurdy 

Stark 

Flake 

McDade 

Stokes 

FUppo 

McGrath 

Studds 

Florlo 

McHugh 

Swift 

FoeUetU 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Synar 

Foley 

Mfume 

TaUon 

Ford  (MI) 

Miller  (CA) 

Tauzin 

Frank 

MlneU 

Taylor 

Frost 

Moakley 

Thomas  (CA) 

Oarcla 

Mollnarl 

Thomas  (GA) 

Oaydos 

MoUohan 

Torres 

Oeidenson 

Montgomery 

Torricelll 

Gephardt 

MoreUa 

Towns 

Gibbons 

Morrison  (CT) 

Traflcant 

GUman 

Mrazek 

Traxler 

Gllckman 

Murtha 

Upton 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Valentine 

Goodltng 

Nagle 

Vento 

Grant 

Natcher 

Visclosky 

Gray  (IL) 

Neal 

Volkmer 

Gray  (PA) 

Nelson 

Walgren 

Green 

Nichols 

Watklns 

Guarinl 

Nowak 

Waxman 

Gunderson 

Oakar 

Weber 

Hall  (OH) 

Oberstar 

Wheat 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Whltten 

Hammerschml< 

t  Olin 

Williams 

Harris 

Owens  (UT) 

Wilson 

Hatcher 

Panetta 

Wise 

Haves  (IL> 

Parrls 

WoU 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pashayan 

Wolpe 

Hefner 

Pease 

Wortley 

Hertel 

Peloal 

Wyden 

Hochbruecknei 

Penny 

Yates 

Houghton 

Pepper 

Yatron 

Hoyer 

Perkins 

Young  (AK) 

Hubbard 

Pickett 

Young  (FL) 

Huckaby 

Pickle 

HuctMi 

Porter 
NAYS-104 

Archer 

Burton 

Davis  (IL) 

Armey 

Chandler 

DeLay 

Badham 

Cheney 

DeWlne 

Baker 

Coats 

DIoOuardi 

Ballenger 

Coble 

Doman  (CA) 

BarUett 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dreler 

Barton 

Combest 

Emerson 

Bereuter 

Craig 

Erdreich 

Brown  (CO) 

Crane 

FaweU 

Buechner 

Dannemeyer 

Fields 

Bunnlng 

Daub 

Ftd)S6l 

Gallegly 

GaUo 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Grandy 

Gregg 

HaU(TX) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (LA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lungren 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 


McCoIlum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

NIelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Patterson 

Petri 

Rhcxles 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
Tauke 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weldon 
Whlttaker 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Akaka 
Blaggl 
BUlrakls 
Boland 
Boulter 
Broomfleld 
Can- 
Clement 
CoUlns 
Crockett 
Derrick 
Duncan 
Dymally 
Early 
Felghan 
Ford  (TN) 
Gordon 


Oradlson  Matsul 

Hansen  Mica 

Hastert  Moody 

Hawkins  Ortiz 

Holloway  Owens  (NY) 

Horton  Qulllen 

Hyde  Roe 

Ireland  Smith  (lA) 

Jenkins  Soleirz 

Jones  (TN)  Spence 

Kolter  Stratton 

Llghtfoot  Siuadqulst 

Lott  Udall 

Lujan  Vander  Jagt 
Lukens,  Donald    Weiss 

Mack  Wylle 
Martinez 

a  1624 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Akaka  for,  with  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens 
against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  BUirakis 
against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for,  with  Mr.  Boulter  against. 

Mr.  SHAYS  and  Mrs.  MEYERS  of 
Kansas  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 

FRIDAY.  MAY  20.  1988,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1580,  ANTI- 
APARTHEID  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1988 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until 
midnight,  Firday.  May  20,  1988,  to  file 
its  report  on  H.R.  1580,  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Amendments  Act  of  1988. 

The   SPEAKER  pro   tempore   (Mr. 
BiLBRAY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE     REPORT      ON     S. 
1539.    RAIL    SAFETY    IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1988 
Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1539) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Ssifety 
Act  of  1970  and  for  other  purposes: 
CoinrKRENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  100-637) 
The  committee  of  (inference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1539)  to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reconunend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Safety 
Improvement  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  t.  A  VTHORUA  TION  FOR  A  PPROPRIA  TIOSS. 

Section  214  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  444)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  IN.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

"(at  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$40,649,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988,  not  to  exceed  $41,868,470  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  not  to  exceed  $44,381,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section 
for  research  and  development,  automated 
track  inspection,  and  the  State  safety  grant 
program  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended, ". 

SEC.  J.  INCREASED  PENALTIES;  UABIUTY  OF  INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

(a)  Section  209  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  438)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "railroad" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person  (in- 
cluding a  railroad  and  any  manager,  super- 
visor, official,  or  other  employee  or  agent  of 
a  railroad)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  aU  after 
"(45  U.S.C.  39)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  an  amount  of  not  less  than  $250  nor 
more  than  $10,000,  except  that  where  a 
grossly  negligent  violation  or  a  pattern  of 
repeated  violations  has  created  an  immi- 
nent hazard  of  death  or  injury  to  persons,  or 
has  caused  death  or  injury,  a  penalty  of  not 
to  exceed  $20,000  may  be  assessed. "; 

(3)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Any  person  violating 
any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary  the  civil  penalty  applicable 
to  the  standard  violated.  Penalties  may  be 
assessed  against  individuals  under  this  sub- 
section only  for  unVful  violations."; 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  in  which  the  individual 
resides,"  after  "such  violation  occurred"; 
a.  id 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentences:  "For  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
individual  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  com- 
mitted a  uHUfid  violation  where  such  indi- 
vidual has  acted  pursuant  to  the  direct 
order  of  a  railroad  official  or  supervisor. 


under  protest  communicated  to  the  supervi- 
sor. Such  indimdual  shall  have  the  right  to 
document  such  protest ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Where  an  individual's  violation  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  is 
shown  to  make  that  individual  unfit  for  the 
performance  of  safety-sensitive  functions, 
the  Secretary,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  may  issue  an  order  prohibit- 
ing such  individual  from  performing  safety- 
sensitive  functions  in  the  rail  indttstry  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  or  until  specified 
conditions  are  met  This  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  affect  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority under  section  203  to  take  such 
action  on  an  emergency  basis. ". 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  isstie  interim  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  or  standards  containing 
penalty  schedules  applicable  to  railroads 
and  individuals  reflecting  the  changes  made 
by  the  amendments  in  subsection  (a).  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  final  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  or  standards  with  respect  to  such 
penalty  schedules  usithin  6  months  after 
such  date  of  enactment 

SEC    4.    UCENSING   OR   CERTinCATION  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS. 

(a)  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(l)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  issue  such  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  and  standards  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  program  requiring  the  licens- 
ing or  certification  of  any  operator  of  a  lo- 
comotive, including  any  locomotive  engi- 
neer, after  the  expiration  of  12  months  fol- 
lowing the  establishinent  of  such  program. 

"(2)  The  program  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  shall  be  implemented  through  review 
and  approval  of  each  railroad's  operator 
qualification  standards; 

"(B)  shall  provide  minimum  training  re- 
quirements; 

"(C)  shall  require  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  applicable  railroad  operating  prac- 
tices and  operating  rules; 

"(D)  shaU,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4),  require  the  consideration,  to  the 
extent  information  is  available,  of  the  motor 
vehicle  driving  record  of  each  individual 
seeking  licensing  or  certification  under  such 
program,  including— 

"(i)  any  denial  of  a  motor  r>ehicle  opera- 
tor's license  by  a  State  for  cause  unthin  the 
previous  5  years; 

"(ii)  any  cancellation,  revocation,  or  sus- 
perision  of  a  motor  vehicle  operator's  license 
by  a  State  for  cause  within  the  previous  5 
years;  and 

"(Hi)  any  conviction  within  the  previous  5 
years  of  an  offense  described  under  section 
205(A)(3)(A)  or  (B)  of  the  National  Driver 
Register  Act  of  1982, 

and  may,  based  on  such  driving  record,  re- 
quire disqualification  of  an  individual  or 
the  granting  of  a  license  or  certification 
conditioned  on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe;  and 

"(E)  shall  require  any  individvxil  seeking  a 
license  or  certification  under  this  subsection 
to- 

"(i)  request  the  chief  driver  licensing  offi- 
cial of  each  State  in  which  such  individual 
tias  iDithin  the  previous  5  years  held  a  motor 


vehicle  operator's  license  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  his  or  her  employer  or  prospective 
employer,  or  to  the  Secretary,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual's driving  record;  and 

"(ii)  make  the  request  prorrided  for  in  sec- 
tion 206(b)(5)  of  the  National  Driver  Regis- 
ter Act  of  1982,  for  information  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  or  her  employer,  prospective 
employer,  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  employer,  or  prospec- 
tive employer,  as  appropriate,  shall  make  in- 
formation obtained  under  paragraph  (2)(E) 
available  to  the  individual,  who  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  it  in 
writing.  Any  such  comment  shall  be  includ- 
ed in  any  record  or  file  maintained  by  the 
Secretary,  employer,  or  prospective  employer 
that  contains  the  information  to  which  the 
comment  is  related. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  waiving  the  appli- 
cation of  requirements  establisfied  under 
paragraph  (2)(D)  to  any  individual  or  class 
of  individuals  who  the  Secretary  determines 
are  not  currently  unfit  to  operate  a  locomo- 
tive. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  program  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  not  waive 
the  application  of  requirements  established 
under  paragraph  (2)(D)  to  an  individual  or 
class  of  individuals  with  a  conviction,  can- 
cellation, revocation,  or  suspension  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (6)(A)  or  (B)  w?io  have 
not  successfully  completed  a  rehabilitation 
program  established  by  a  railroad  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  An  individual  who  is  denied  a  license 
or  certification  or  whose  license  or  certifica- 
tion is  conditioned  under  requirements  es- 
tablisfied under  paragraph  (2)(D)  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  administrative  hearing  under 
subsection  (b)  to  determine  whether  such  li- 
cense or  certification  has  been  properly 
denied  or  conditioned. 

"(6)  No  individual  shaU  be  denied  a  li- 
cense or  certification  under  requirements  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2)(D)  because 
of- 

"(A)  a  conviction  for  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of,  or  im- 
paired by,  alcohol  or  a  controlled  substance; 
or 

"(B)  the  cancellation,  revocation,  or  sus- 
pension of  the  motor  i}ehicle  operator's  li- 
cense of  such  indimdual  on  the  basis  of  op- 
erating a  motor  vehicle  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of,  or  impaired  bj/,  alcohol  or  a  con- 
trolled substance, 

if  siu:h  individual  subsequent  to  such  con- 
viction, cancellation,  revocation,  or  suspen- 
sion has  successfully  completed  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  established  by  a  railroad  or 
approved  by  the  Secretary. ". 

(b)(1)  Section  206(b)  of  the  National 
Driver  Register  Act  of  1982  (23  U.S.C.  401, 
note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Any  individual  who  is  employed  by  a 
railroad  as  an  operator  of  a  locornotive,  or 
who  seeks  employment  uHth  a  railroad  as  an 
operator  of  a  locomotive,  may  request  the 
chief  driver  licensing  official  of  a  State  to 
transmit  information  regarding  the  individ- 
ual under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
his  or  her  employer  or  prospective  employer, 
or  to  the  Secretary.  There  shall  be  no  access 
to  information  in  the  Register  under  this 
paragraph  which  was  entered  in  the  Regis- 
ter more  than  three  years  before  the  date  of 
such  request,  unless  such  information  re- 
lates to  revocations  or  suspensions  that  are 
still  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  request  In- 


formation submitted  to  the  Register  by  the 
States  under  Public  Law  88-09O  (74  Stat 
526)  or  under  thU  HtU  shaU  be  subject  to 
access  for  the  purpose  of  this  paraoraph 
during  the  transition  described  under  sec- 
tion 203(c)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
<b)  of  section  206  of  the  National  Driver 
Register  Act  of  1982  (23  U.S.C.  401,  noU)  are 
each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foil- 
lowing:  "Information  submitted  to  the  Reg- 
ister by  States  under  Public  Law  86-660  (74 
Stat  526)  or  under  this  title  shaU  be  subject 
to  access  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
during  the  transition  described  under  sec- 
tion 203(c)  of  this  title.". 

SEC  S.  PROTECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES  AGAINST  IMS- 
CRIMINATION. 

(a)  Section  212(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C  441(c)(2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to 
which  a  dispute,  grievarux,  or  claim  arising 
under  this  section  is  brought  for  resolution 
before  the  Adjustment  Board  (or  any  divi- 
sion or  delegate  thereof)  of  any  other  board 
of  adjustment  created  under  section  3  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  153),  such  dis- 
pute, grievance,  or  claim  shaU  be  expedited 
by  such  Board  or  other  board  and  be  re- 
solved within  180  days  after  its  filing.  If  the 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  is  a  form  of 
discrimination  urith  respect  to  pay,  and  no 
other  remedy  is  available  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Adjustment  Board  (or  any  division 
or  delegate  thereof)  or  any  other  board  of  ad- 
justment created  under  section  3  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  may  award  the  aggrieved  em- 
ployee reasonable  damages,  including  puni- 
tive damges,  not  to  exceed  $20,000.  '. 

(b)  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  441)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  or  with  the  written  consent  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  Secretary  shall  not  disclose  the 
name  of  any  employee  of  a  railroad  who  has 
provided  information  toith  respect  to  an  al- 
leged violation  of  this  title,  any  other  Feder- 
al railroad  safety  law,  or  any  rule,  regitla- 
tion,  order,  or  standard  issued  under  this 
title  or  any  other  Federal  railroad  safety 
law. 

"(2)  The  secretary  shall  disclose  to  the  At- 
torney General  the  name  of  any  employee 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  who  htis  provid- 
ed information  xoith  respect  to  a  matter 
being  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
enforcement  under  this  title,  any  other  Fed- 
eral railroad  safety  law,  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion,  order,  or  standard  issued  under  this 
title  or  any  other  Federal  railroad  safety 
law.". 

SEC     C  NORTHEAST    CORRIDOR     IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT. 

Section  704(a)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Revital- 
ization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  854(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  before  "installation 
of  evacuation";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"improvements  to  the  communication  and 
signal  systems  at  locations  between  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  Northeast  Corridor  main  line 
and  between  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Har- 
risburg  Line;  improvement  to  the  electric 
traction  systems  between  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, and  Newark,  New  Jersey;  installation 
of  baggage  rack  restraints,  seat  back  guards 
and  seat  lock  devices  on  three  hundred  forty- 
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Secretary  may  extend  the  deadline  for  com- 
pliance wiOi  such  requirement,  but  in  no 
event  shall  such  deadline  be  extended  past 
July  1, 1990. 

"(I)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, freight  carriers,  commuter  agencies, 
employee  representatives,  railroad  passen- 
gers, and  rail  equipment  manufacturers, 
shall  undeHake  a  study  of  the  admsability 
and  feasibility  of  requiring  automatic  train 
control  systems,  including  systems  using  ad- 
vanced technology,  such  as  transponder  and 
satellite  relay  systems,  on  each  rail  corridor 
on  which  passengers  or  hazardous  materials 
are  carried.  Such  study  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  specific  assessment  of  the  dangers  of 
not  requiring  automatic  train  control  sys- 
tems on  each  such  corridor,  baaed  on  analy- 
sis of  the  number  of  passenger  trains,  per- 
sons, and  freight  trains  traveling  on  such 
corridor  daily,  the  frequency  of  train  move- 
ments, mileage  traveled,  and  the  incident 
and  accident  history  on  such  corridor; 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  requiring 
such  systerr^  to  be  installed  on  each  specific 
corridor;  and 

"(3)  an  investigation  of  alternative  means 
of  accomplishing  the  same  safety  objectives 
as  uxiuld  be  achieved  by  requiring  automat- 
ic train  control  systems  to  be  installed. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
by  April  1,  1990,  a  report  detailing  the  re- 
sults of  such  study. ". 

SEC.  It.  EVENT  RECORDERS. 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  follounng  new  subsection: 

"(m)(l)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Rail  Safety  Improvement  Act  of  1988, 
issue  such  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  enhance  safety 
by  requiring  that  trains  be  equipped  with 
event  recorders  within  1  year  after  such 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  standards  are 
issued. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  equip  trains  as  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  within  the  time 
limit  under  such  subparagraph,  the  Secre- 
tary may  extend  the  deadline  for  compliance 
with  such  requirement,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  deadline  be  extended  past  18  months 
after  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  are  issued 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'event  recorders'  means  devices 
that— 

"(A)  record  train  speed  hot  box  detection, 
throttle  position,  brake  application,  brake 
operations,  and  any  other  function  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  record  to  assist 
in  monitoring  the  safety  of  train  operation, 
such  as  time  and  signal  indication;  and 

"(B)  are  designed  to  resist  tampering. ". 

SBC  n.  NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  SAFETY  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  Wits  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  establish  a  Northeast 
Corridor  Safety  Committee  and  appoint 
members  to  the  Committee  which  shall  con- 
sist of  representatives  of— 

(1)  the  Secretary; 

(2)  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration; 

(3)  freight  carriers  operating  more  than 
150,000  train  miles  per  year  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Northeast  Corridor; 

(4)  commuter  agencies; 

(5)  railroad  passengers: 

(6)  rail  labor;  and 


(7)  any  other  persons  or  organizations  the 
Secretary  determines  to  have  a  significant 
interest  in  rail  safety. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  uHth  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Safety  Committee  on 
safety  improvements  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor. 

(c)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  333  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  convene  a  meeting  of  rail  carri- 
ers operating  more  than  150,000  train  miles 
per  year  on  the  main  line  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  through 
freight  traffic  on  portions  of  such  line  used 
primarily  for  passenger  traffic. 

(d)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shaU 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  efforts  to  improve  safety  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  sectiorL 

SEC.  12.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  211(c)  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  440(c))  is  re- 
pealed 

SEC     IIS.    AMENDMENTS    TO    SAFETY    APPUANCE 
ACTS. 

The  Act  of  March  2,  1893  (45  U.S.C.  1-7). 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1903  (45  U.S.C.  8-10). 
and  the  Act  of  April  14.  1910  (45  U.S.C.  11- 
16),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Acts,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Act  of  March  2,  1893,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  section  (45  U.S.C.  D— 
(i)  by  striking  "common  carrier  engaged 

in  interstate  commerce  by"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "in  moving  interstate  traf- 
fic"; and 

(Hi)  by  striking  "in  such  traffic"; 

(B)  in  section  2  (45  U.S.C.  2)— 
(i)  by  striking  "common  carrier"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "railroad":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "used  in  moving  interstate 
traffic"; 

(C)  in  section  3  (45  U.S.C.  3),  by  striking 
"person,  firm,  company,  or  cori>oration  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  by"; 

(D)  in  section  4  (45  U.S.C.  4),  by  striking 
"in  interstate  commerce"; 

(E)  in  section  5  (45  U.S.C.  5)— 
(i)  by  striking  "common  carriers"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "railroads": 

(ii)   by   striking    "engaged   in    interstate 
commerce";  and 
(Hi)  by  striking  "in  interstate  traffic"; 

(F)  in  section  6  (45  U.S.C.  6)— 
(i)  by  striking  all  before  the  first  semicolon 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  person  (including  a  railroad  and  any 
manager,  supervisor,  official,  or  other  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  a  railroad)  using  any  lo- 
comotive  engine,    running   any    train,    or 
hauling  or  permitting  to  be  hauled  or  used 
on  its  line  any  car  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  in  such  amount,  not  tess  than  $250 
nor  more  than  SI 0,000  per  violation  (with 
each  day  of  a  violation  constituting  a  sepa- 
rate violation),  or  where  a  grossly  negligent 
violation  or  a  pattern  of  repeated  violations 
has  created  an  imminent  hazard  of  death  or 
injury  to  persons,  or  has  caused  death  or 
injury,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  deems  reasonable, 
except    that    a    penalty    may    be    assessed 
against  an  individual  only  for  a  viUlful  vio- 
lation, such  penalty  to  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary    of    Transportation    and    where 
compromise  is  not  reached  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of 
1966,   recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be 
brought  by  the  United  States  attorney  for 


the  judicial  district  in  which  the  violation 
occurred  in  which  the  individual  defendant 
resides,  or  in  which  the  defendant  has  its 
principal  executive  office";  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follounng: 
"For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  act  by  an 
individual  that  causes  a  railroad  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  of  ttie  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  a  molation,  and  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  committed  a 
wiUful  violation  where  sueh  indirndiuil  has 
acted  pursxiant  to  the  direct  order  of  a  rail- 
road official  or  supervisor,  under  protest 
communicated  to  the  supervisor.  Such  indi- 
vidual shall  have  the  right  to  document  such 
protest "; 

(G)  in  section  7,  by  striking  "common  car- 
rier" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rail- 
road"; and 

(H)  in  section  8  (45  U.S.C.  7)— 

(i)  by  striking  "common  carrier"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "railroad";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "such  carrier"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  railroad". 

(2)  The  Act  of  March  2,  1903,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  section  (45  U.S.C.  8),  by 
strilcing  "common  carriers  by"  and  by  strik- 
ing "engaged  in  interstate  commerce"  the 
second  time  it  appears; 

(B)  in  section  2  (45  U.S.C.  9)— 

(i)  by  striking  "common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  by  railroad"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  therof  "rialroads";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "engaged  in  interstate 
commerce";  and 

(C)  in  section  3  (45  U.S.C.  10),  by  striking 
"common  carrier"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "person  (including  a  railroad  and 
any  manager,  supervisor,  official,  or  other 
employee  or  agent  of  a  railroad)". 

(3)  The  Act  of  April  14.  1910.  is  amended— 

(A)  in  section  2  (45  U.S.C.  11).  by  striking 
"common  carrier"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "railroad"; 

(B)  in  section  3  (45  U.S.C.  12)— 

(i)  by  striking  "in  interstate  or  foreign 
traffic"  wherever  it  appears; 

(ii)  by  striking  "common  carrier"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "railroads";  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  "common  carrier"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "railroad"; 

(C)  in  section  4  (45  U.S.C.  13)— 

(i)  by  striking  "common  carrier  subject  to 
this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"person  (including  a  railroad  and  any  man- 
ager, supervisor,  official,  or  other  employee 
or  agent  of  a  railroad) "; 

(ii)  by  striking  "carrier"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person"; 

(Hi)  by  striking  "of  not  less  than  i250  and 
not  more  than  $2,500  for  each  and  every 
such  violation,  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  follounng:  "in  suc/i  amount,  not 
less  than  $250  nor  more  than  $10,000  per 
violation  (vHth  each  day  of  a  violation  con- 
stituting a  separate  violation),  or  where  a 
grossly  negligent  molation  or  a  pattern  of 
repeated  violations  has  created  an  immi- 
nent hazard  of  death  or  injury  to  persons,  or 
has  caused  death  or  injury,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000.  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
deems  reasonabte,  except  that  a  penalty  may 
be  assessed  against  an  individual  only  for  a 
wiUful  violation.  Such  penalty  shall"; 

(iv)  by  striking  "and  recovered"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  follounng:  "and 
where  compromise  is  not  readied  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Federal  Claims  Collection 
Act  of  1966.  recovered";  and 

(V)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  individual 
shaU  be  deemed  not  to  have  committed  a 
WiUful  violation  where  such  individual  has 
acted  pursiMnt  to  the  direct  order  of  a  rail- 


road official  or  supervisor  under  protest 
communicated  to  the  supervisor.  Such  indi- 
vidual shall  have  the  right  to  document  srtch 
protest ": 

(D)  in  section  5  (45  U.S.C.  14),  by  striking 
"common  carrier"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "railroad";  and 

(E)  by  amending  the  first  section  (45 
U.S.C.  16)  to  read  as  foUouts:  "That  as  used 
in  this  Act,  the  Act  of  March  2.  1893  (45 
U.S.C.  1-7).  and  the  Act  of  March  2.  1903  (45 
U.S.C.  8-10).  commordy  known  as  the  Safety 
Appliance  Acts,  the  term  'railroad'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the 
Federal  RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45 
U.S.C.  431  et  seq.).". 

SBC  14.  AMENDMENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  INSPECTION 
ACT. 

The  Act  entitted  "An  Act  to  promote  the 
safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  rail- 
roads by  compelling  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their 
locomotives  with  safe  and  suitabte  boilers 
and  appurtenances  thereto",  approved  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1911  (45  U.S.C.  22  et  seq.).  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  first  section  (45 
U.S.C.  22)  to  read  as  follows:  "That  the  term 
'railroad',  when  used  in  this  Act,  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the  Fed- 
eral RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C. 
431  et  seq.). "; 

(2)  in  section  2  (45  U.S.C.  23),  by  striking 
"carrier"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "railroad"; 

(3)  in  section  3  (45  U.S.C.  24),  by  striking 
"common  carriers"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "railroads"; 

(4)  in  section  5  (45  U.S.C.  28)— 

(A)  by  striking  "common  carrier"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "raUroad";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "carrier"  whereever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "raU- 
road"; 

(5)  in  section  6  (45  U.S.C.  29),  by  striking 
"carrier"  and  "carriers"  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "raU- 
road" and  "railroads",  respectively; 

(6)  in  section  8  (45  U.S.C.  32).  by  striking 
"carrier"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "raUroad";  and 

(7)  in  section  9  (45  U.S.C.  34)— 

(A)  by  striking  all  before  the  first  semi- 
colon and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lounng: "Any  person  (including  a  raUroad 
and  any  manager,  supervisor,  official,  or 
other  employee  or  agent  of  a  raUroad)  vio- 
lating this  Act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
made  under  its  provisions  or  any  lawful 
order  of  any  inspector,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  in  such  amount,  not  less  than  $250 
nor  more  than  $10,000  per  violation  (with 
each  day  of  a  violation  constituting  a  sepa- 
rate violation),  or  where  a  grossly  negligent 
violation  or  a  pattern  of  repeated  violations 
/las  created  an  imminent  hazard  of  death  or 
injury  to  persons,  or  has  caused  death  or 
injury,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  deems  reasonabU, 
except  that  a  penalty  may  be  assessed 
against  an  individual  only  for  a  willful  vio- 
lation. Such  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  where 
compromise  is  not  reached  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  Federal  C7oims  Coltection  Act  of 
1966,  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be 
brought  by  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  violation 
occurred  in  which  the  individual  defendant 
resides,  or  in  which  the  defendant  has  its 
principal  executive  office";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  act  by  an 
inditndual  that  causes  a  raUroad  to  be  in 


violation  of  any  of  the  proxnsions  of  this 
Act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  made  under 
its  provisions  or  any  lawful  order  of  any  in- 
spector, shaU  be  deemed  a  violation,  and  an 
individual  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  com- 
mitted a  unllful  violation  where  such  indi- 
vidual has  acted  jmrsuant  to  the  direct 
order  of  a  raUroad  official  or  supervisor 
under  protest  communicated  to  the  supervi- 
sor. Such  individual  shaU  have  the  right  to 
document  such  protest " 

SEC  IS.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ACCIDENT  REPORTS  ACT. 
The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  requiring 
common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  to  make  full  reports  of  all 
accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  authorizing  investigations 
thereof  by  said  commission",  approved  May 
6.  1910  (45  U.S.C.  38  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  section  (45  U.S.C.  38)— 

(A)  by  striking  "common  carrier"  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by"; 

(B)  by  striking  "carriers"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "raUroads";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  term  'railroad'  when  used  in  this  Act 
shaU  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
in  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
(45  U.S.C.  431  et  seq.).": 

(2)  in  section  2  (45  U.S.C.  39)— 

(A)  by  striking  "common  carrier"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "raUroad";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence; 

(3)  in  section  3  (45  U.S.C.  40)— 

(A)  by  striking  "common  carrier  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "carriers"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "raUroads"; 

(4)  by  amending  section  7  (45  U.S.C.  43)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  Any  person  (including  a  raUroad 
and  any  manager,  supervisor,  official,  or 
other  employee  or  agent  of  a  railroad)  vio- 
lating this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  standard  issued  under  this  Act  or  the  Fed- 
eral RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  pertaining 
to  accident  reporting  or  investigations  shaU 
be  liable  for  a  penalty  in  such  amount,  not 
less  thant  $250  nor  more  than  $10,000  per 
violation  (with  each  day  of  a  violation  con- 
stituting a  separate  violation),  or  where 
grossly  negligent  violation  or  a  pattern  of 
repeated  violations  has  created  an  immi- 
nent hazard  of  death  or  injury  to  persons,  or 
has  caused  death  or  injury,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000.  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
deems  reasonabU,  except  that  a  penalty  may 
be  assessed  against  an  individual  only  for  a 
unllful  violation.  Such  penalty  shaU  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  where  compromise  is  not  reached  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  Federal  Claims  Col- 
tection Act  of  1966,  recovered  in  a  suit  or 
suits  to  6e  brought  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
violation  occurred,  in  which  Die  individual 
defendant  resides,  or  in  which  the  defendent 
has  its  principal  executive  office.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  act  by  an  individ- 
ual that  causes  a  raUroad  to  be  in  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard  issued 
under  this  Act  or  the  Federal  RaUroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  pertaining  to  accident  re- 
porting or  investigations  shaU  be  deemed  a 
violation,  and  an  individual  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  have  committed  a  wiUful  vio- 
lation where  such  individual  has  acted  pur- 
suant to  the  direct  order  of  a  raUroad  offi- 
cial or  supervisor  under  protest  communi- 
cated to  the  supervisor.  Such  individual 
shaU  have  the  right  to  document  such  pro- 
test". 
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information  being  lodged 
the  case  if  a  violation  of  sec- 
n  (a)(4)  of  this  Act,  each  day  a 
noncompliance  shall  constitute 
c^fense.  For  purposes  of  this  see- 
by  an  individual  that  causes  a 
in  violation  of  this  Act  shall 
violation,   and  a  individual 
not  to  have  committed  a 
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(a)(2),  by  striking  "the 
and    inserting   in    lieu 

person"; 

(c),  by  striking  "common 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rail- 


(d),  by  striking  "carrier" 
in  lieu  thereof  "railroad". 

TO  SlCyAL  INSPECTION  ACT. 

of  the  Act  Of  February  4,  1887 
C.  26)  is  amended— 

subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
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'railroad'  as  used  in  this  see- 
the same  meaning  as  when 


used  in  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  (45  U.S.C-  431  et  seq.). "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  strikir^g  "carrier" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "raUroad",  and  by  striking  "carri- 
ers" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rail- 
roads"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "carrier  by";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "carrier"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rail- 
road"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "carrier" 
wherever  it  appears  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "railroad"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  "carrier" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "railroad"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  "carrier" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "railroad"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "Any  person  (including  a  rail- 
road and  any  manager,  supenrisor,  official, 
or  other  employee  or  agent  of  a  railroad) 
violating  any  provision  of  this  section,  or 
failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  standards,  or  instructions 
made,  prescribed,  or  approved  hereunder 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  in  such  amount, 
not  less  than  $250  nor  more  than  tlO.OOO  per 
violation  (with  each  day  of  a  violation  con- 
stituting a  separate  violation),  or  where  a 
grossly  negligent  violation  or  a  pattern  of 
repeated  violations  ftas  created  an  immi- 
nent hazard  of  death  or  injury  to  persons,  or 
has  caused  death  or  injury,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
deems  reasonable,  except  that  a  penalty  may 
be  assessed  against  an  individual  only  for  a 
willful  violation.  Such  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and,  where  compromise  is  not  reached  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  Federal  Claims  Col- 
lection Act  of  1966.  recovered  in  a  suit  or 
suits  to  be  brought  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
violation  occurred,  in  which  the  individual 
defendant  resides,  or  in  which  the  defendant 
has  its  principal  executive  office. ";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  act  by  an 
individual  that  causes  a  railroad  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  to  fail  to  comply  ujith  any  of  the 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  standards,  or  in- 
structions made,  prescribed,  or  approved 
under  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion, and  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  have  committed  a  wiUful  violation  where 
such  individual  has  acted  pursuant  to  the 
direct  order  of  a  railroad  official  or  supervi- 
sor under  protest  communicated  to  the  su- 
pervisor. Such  indiindual  shall  have  the 
right  to  document  such  protest ";  and 

(8)  by  striking  "Commission"  wherever  it 
appears,  except  as  it  appears  in  subsection 
(f)  in  the  tiUe  of  the  Act  of  May  6.  1910.  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation". 
SEC  IS.  RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  301  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  541)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"agency,  instrumentality,  authority,  or 
entity, ". 

(b)  Section  303(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  543(a)(1)(E))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  Two  members  selected  by  the  pre- 
ferred stockholders  of  the  Corporation,  who 
each  sluUl  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  have  been  appointed. ". 

(c)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  543(d))  is  amended  by 


striking  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  president 
and  other  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  level  no  higher 
than  the  general  level  of  compensation  paid 
officers  of  railroads  in  positions  of  compa- 
rable responsibility. ". 

(d)  Section  308(a)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  548(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "also"  in  the 
last  sentence  the  following:  "provide  all  rele- 
vant information  concerning  any  decision 
to  pay  to  any  officer  of  the  Corporation 
compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  pre- 
scribed for  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5312  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and". 

(e)  Section  602(i)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  602(i))  is  repealed 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  National 
RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  22,  1972 
(Public  Law  92-316;  Stat  227).  is  repealed. 

(g)(1)  The  National  RaUroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (hereafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  "Amtrak"),  or  the  owner  of  any 
facUity  which  presents  a  danger  to  the  em- 
ployees, passengers,  or  property  of  Amtrak, 
may  petition  the  Secretary  for  assistance  to 
the  oumer  of  such  facUity  for  relocation  or 
other  remedial  measures  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  such  danger  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

(A)  a  facUity  which  is  the  subject  of  a  peti- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  presents  a  danger 
of  death  or  serious  injury  to  any  employee 
or  passenger  of  Amtrak  or  serious  damage  to 
any  property  of  Amtrak;  and 

(B)  the  owner  of  such  facUity  should  not 
be  expected  to  bear  the  cost  of  relocating  or 
other  remedial  measures  necessary  to  mini- 
mize or  eliminate  such  danger. 

the  Secretary  shaU  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Congress  authorize  funding, 
by  reimbursement  or  otherwise,  for  such  re- 
location or  other  remedial  measures. 

(3)  Petitions  may  be  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any  relocation 
or  remedial  measures  undertaken  on  or  after 
January  1,  1978. 

(h)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  $1,000,000,  to  remain  available 
untU  expended 

(2)  The  National  RaUroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, or  such  Corporation  jointly  with 
any  oumer  or  operator  of  a  raU  station  used 
for  the  operatioTis  of  such  Corporation,  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  for  payment  or 
reimbursement  of  expenses,  incurred  after 
October  1,  1987,  in  connection  with  enabling 
such  station  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  any  official  notice  received  before 
October  1,  1987,  from  State  or  local  authori- 
ties asserting  that  a  violation  of  building, 
construction,  fire,  electric,  sanitation,  me- 
chanical, or  plumbing  codes  exists  or  is  al- 
leged to  exist  with  respect  to  such  statioiu 

SEC.  1$.  MAINTENANCE-OP-WAY OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Section  202  of  the  Federal  RaUroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  US.C.  431)  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(n)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, issue  such  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
and  standards  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  maintenance-of-way  employees,  in- 


cluding standards  for  bridge  safety  equip- 
ment such  as  nets,  walkways,  handrails, 
and  safety  lines,  and  requirements  relating 
to  instances  when  boats  shaU  be  used  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1907,  commoiUy  referred  to  as  the  Hours  of 
Service  Act  ^<5  U.S.C.  62),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  As  used  in  section  2(a)(3)  of  this  Act 
the  term  'employees'  shaU  include  an  indi- 
vidual employed  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  right-of-way  of  any  raUroad.". 

(2)  As  it  applies  to  interruptions  caused  by 
noise  under  section  2(a)(3)  of  such  Act  the 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
amend  part  218  of  title  49,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  to  apply  blue  signal  protection 
to  on-track  vehicles  where  rest  is  provided 

SEC  H.  GRADE  CROSSING  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

The  Federal  RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC  2IS.  GRADE  CROSSING  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

"(a)  The  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
shall  establish  demonstration  projects  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating— 

"(1)  whether  reflective  markers  installed 
on  the  road  surface  or  on  a  signal  post  at 
grade  crossings  woidd  reduce  accidents  in- 
volving trairu; 

"(2)  whether  a  stop  sign  or  yield  sign  in- 
stalled at  grade  crossings  loould  reduce  such 
accidents;  and 

"(3)  whether  speed  bumps  or  rumble  strips 
installed  on  the  road  surface  at  the  ap- 
proach to  grade  crossings  would  rediuse  szich 
accidents. 

"(b)  The  Federal  RaUroad  Administration 
shall,  within  tu>o  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  RaU  Safety  Improvement 
Act  of  1988,  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  on  the  results  of  the  demonstration 
projects  established  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
improvements  in  grade  crossing  safety  other 
than  the  demonstration  projects  provided 
for  under  subsection  (a),  $1,000,000,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. ". 

SEC  21.  TAMPERING  WITH  SAFETY  DEVICES. 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(o)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  vHthin  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, issue  such  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
and  standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  willful  tampering  with,  or  dis- 
abling of,  specified  railroad  safety  or  oper- 
ational monitoring  devices. 

"(2)(A)  Any  raUroad  company  operating  a 
train  on  which  safety  or  operational  moni- 
toring devices  are  tampered  with  or  disabled 
in  violation  of  rules,  regulations,  orders,  or 
standards  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (1)  shfUl  be  liable  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty under  section  209. 

"(B)  Any  individual  tampering  with  or 
disoWinff  safety  or  operational  monitoring 
devices  in  violation  of  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  or  standards  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1),  or  who  knowingly  op- 
erates or  permits  to  be  operated  a  train  on 
to/ticA  such  devices  have  been  tampered  uHth 


or  disabled  by  another  person,  shaU  be  liable 
for  such  penalties  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary,  which  may  incliuie  fines 
under  section  209,  suspension  from  toorfc,  or 
suspension  or  loss  of  a  license  or  certifica- 
tion issued  under  subsection  (i). ". 

SEC  II.  DISPATCHER  TRAINING. 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  RaUroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  U  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(p)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
RaU  Safety  Improvement  Act  of  1988,  con- 
duct and  complete  an  inquiry  into  whether 
training  standards  are  necessary  for  those 
involved  in  dispatching  trains. 

"(2)  Upon  the  completion  of  such  inquiry, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
inquiry  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  along 
uHth  the  Secretary's  recommendations,  and 
if  the  Secretary  recommends  that  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  or  standards  be  issued,  the 
Secretary  shaU  promptly  initiate  appropri- 
ate rulemaking  proceedings. ". 

SEC  2S.  GRADE  CROSSING  SIGNAL  SYSTEM  SAFETY. 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  RaUroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  431)  U  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(q)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  RaU 
Safety  Improvement  Act  of  1988,  issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  staTidards  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  safe  mainte- 
nance, inspection,  and  testing  of  signal  sys- 
tems and  devices  at  raUroad  highway  grade 
crossings. ". 

SEC.  24.  ACCIDENT  REPORTS. 

If  a  raUroad,  in  reporting  an  accident  or 
incident  under  the  Accident  Reports  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  38  et  seq.),  assigns  human  error  as  a 
cause  of  the  accident  or  incident  such 
report  sh^Ul  include,  at  the  option  of  each 
employee  whose  error  is  alleged,  a  statement 
by  such  employee  explaining  any  factors  the 
employee  alleges  contributed  to  the  accident 
or  incident 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

John  D.  Dingeix, 
Thomas  A.  Ltjker, 
Jim  Slattery. 
Norman  F.  Lent, 
Bob  Whittaker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Fritz  Hollings, 
J.J.  EXON. 
Brock  Adams, 
John  C.  Danforth, 
Bob  Kasten, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1539)  to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommend  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 


The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

1.  SHORT  tftle 
Senate  biU 

Designates  short  title  as  "Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1987". 

House  amendment 

Designates  short  title  as  "Rail  Safety  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987". 
Conference  agreement 

House  amendment  with  a  technical 
amendment.  Designates  short  title  as  "Rail 
Safety  Improvement  Act  of  1988". 

3.  AirrBORIZATION 

SenaUbiU 

Authorizes        the        appropriation        of 
$40,649,000  in  FY  1988  and  $41,868,470  in 
FY  1989. 
House  amendment 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  same 
amounts  as  the  Senate  bill  in  FY  1988  and 
FY  1989  respectively,  as  well  as  $44,381,000 
in  FY  1990.  Authorizes  sums  for  research 
and  development,  automated  track  inspec- 
tion, and  state  safety  grant  program  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Conference  agreement 

House  amendment. 

3.  INDIVIDUAI.  LIABIUTY 

Senate  triU 

Extends  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  over 
safety  violations  from  railroads  alone  under 
current  law  to  any  person,  including  a  rail- 
road or  an  individual  covered  by  the  Hours 
of  Service  Act  or  who  performs  other  safety- 
sensitive  functions  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  including  all  Bsp>ects  of  railroad 
employees'  safety-related  behavior.  Provides 
that  any  person  committing  a  violation 
"may"  be  assessed  the  applicable  civil  penal- 
ty by  the  Secretary,  except  that  a  penalty 
may  be  assessed  against  an  individual  only 
for  willful  violations.  Provides  that  action  to 
recover  a  penalty  against  an  individual  may 
be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
individual  resides.  Provides  that  an  individ- 
ual shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
a  willful  violation  where  such  Individual  has 
acted  pursuant  to  the  direct  order  of  a  rail- 
road of f ical  or  supervisor.  In  addition,  gives 
the  Secretary  authority,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  to  bar  an  individ- 
ual from  performing  safety-sensitive  func- 
tions in  the  rail  industry  under  terms  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  where  a  violation  indi- 
cates that  such  individual  is  unfit  to  per- 
form such  functions. 
House  amendment 

Extends  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  over 
safety  violations  from  railroad  alone  under 
current  law  to  any  person,  including  a  rail- 
road and  any  manager,  supervisor,  official, 
or  other  employee  or  agent  of  a  railrosMl. 
Provides  that  any  person  committing  a  vio- 
lation "shall"  be  assessed  the  applicable 
civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  a 
p>enalty  may  be  assessed  against  an  individ- 
ual only  for  willful  violations.  Provides  that 
action  to  recover  a  penalty  against  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  brought  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
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4.  p4<alties  for  violations 
Senate  bW 

Provides  p(  nalty  of  not  less  than  $250  nor 
more  than  $  .0.000  per  violation,  as  the  Sec- 
retary deemi  reasonable. 
House  ament  Iment 

Provides  pf  nalty 
more   than 
where  a 
tern  of 
imminent 
caused  deatt 
alty  of  up  to 
Conference 


of  not  less  than  $250  nor 
$10,000    per   violation,   except 
negligent  violation  or  a  pat- 
violations  has  created  an 
h4zard  of  death  or  injury  or  has 
or  injury.  In  which  case  a  pen- 
$25,000  may  be  assessed. 
c  greement 
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amfendment  with  an  amendment. 

amendijent  provides  that  a  fine  of  up 
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forming  other  safety-sensitive  functions  to 
request  the  chief  driver  licensing  official  of 
a  state  to  transmit  information  from  the 
National  Driver  Register  (NDR)  regarding 
the  individual  to  an  employer,  prospective 
employer,  or  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration (FRA).  The  employer,  prospective 
employer,  or  FRA  must  make  the  informa- 
tion available  to  the  individual,  who  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  it  in 
writing.  Prohibits  access  to  Information  in 
the  NDR  more  than  three  years  old,  unless 
such  information  relates  to  revocations  or 
suspensions  still  in  effect.  Makes  other  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  National  Driver 
Register  Act  of  1982.  Provides  that  no  em- 
ployee shall  be  disciplined  or  sanctioned 
based  on  information  in  the  NDR  where 
such  employee  has  completed  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  subsequent  to  the  cancella- 
tion, revocation,  or  suspension  of  the  per- 
son's motor  vehicle  operator's  license. 
House  amendment 

Requires  the  Secretary  within  180  days  to 
issue  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
program  for  licensing  train  operators,  in- 
cluding engineers,  after  two  years  following 
establishment  of  such  program.  Requires  li- 
censing to  be  implemented  through  a  pro- 
gram of  review  and  approval  of  each  rail- 
road's operator  qualification  standards  and 
to  include  minimum  training  requirements 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  or  railroad 
operating  practices  and  operating  rules.  Pro- 
hibits from  holding  a  license  any  individual 
who,  within  the  previous  five  years  (1)  has 
been  denied  a  motor  vehicle  operator's  li- 
cense by  a  State  for  cause;  (2)  has  had  a 
motor  vehicle  operator's  license  cancelled, 
revoked,  or  suspended  by  a  State  for  cause; 
or  (3)  has  been  reported  to  the  NDR  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  described  in  section 
205(a)(3)  of  the  National  Driver  Register 
Act  of  1982. 

Grants  the  Secretary  access  to  NDR  for 
purpose  of  Implementing  foregoing  provi- 
sions. Entitles  an  individual  denied  a  license 
on  the  basis  of  information  in  the  NDR  to 
an  administrative  hearing.  Provides  that  no 
individual  be  prohibited  from  holding  a  li- 
cense because  of  a  conviction  for  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  while  under  the  influence 
of,  or  Impaired  by,  alcohol  or  a  controlled 
substance,  if  such  individual  has  subse- 
quently completed  a  rehabilitation  program 
established  be  a  rail  carrier  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 
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Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill  with  an  amendment.  The  con- 
ference agreement  requires  the  Secretary 
within  12  months  to  issue  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  standards  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  program  requiring  the 
licensing  or  certification  of  any  operator  of 
a  locomotive,  including  engineers,  after  12 
months  following  the  establishment  of  such 
a  program. 

The  program  shall  (1)  be  Implemented 
through  review  and  approval  of  each  rail- 
road's operator  qualification  standards;  (2) 
provide  minimum  training  requirements;  (3) 
require  comprehensive  knowledge  of  appli- 
cable railroad  operating  practices  and  rules; 
(4)  require  the  consideration,  to  the  extent 
information  is  available,  of  the  motor  vehi- 
cle driving  record  of  each  individual  seeking 
licensing  or  certification;  (5)  permit,  based 
on  such  driving  record,  the  disqualification 
of  an  individual  or  the  granting  of  a  license 
or  certification  conditioned  on  such  terms 
as  the  Secertary  may  prescribe;  (6)  require 
the  individual  to  request  the  chief  driver  li- 


censing official  of  each  State  in  which  he  or 
she  has,  within  the  previous  five  years,  held 
a  motor  vehicle  operator's  license  to  provide 
Information  to  his  or  her  employer  or  pro- 
spective employer,  or  to  the  Secretary,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  with  respect 
to  such  individual's  driving  record;  and  (7) 
require  the  individual  to  make  the  request 
provided  for  In  section  206(bK5)  of  the  Na- 
tional Driver  Register  Act  of  1982  for  infor- 
mation to  be  transmitted  to  his  or  her  em- 
ployer or  prospective  employer,  or  to  the 
Secretary,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
The  conference  agreement  also  Incorpo- 
rates the  Senate  bill's  amendment  to  the 
National  Driver  Register  Act  of  1982.  but 
modifies  it  by  limiting  its  scope  to  persons 
seeking  a  license  or  certification  to  operate 
a  locomotive  and  by  making  other  technical 
changes.  The  employer,  prospective  employ- 
er, or  Secretary  are  authorized  to  receive 
the  information  from  the  NDR  and  shall 
transmit  such  information  to  the  Individual, 
who  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  it  in  writing.  Such  comment  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  any  record  or  file  maintained  for 
purposes  of  licensing  or  certification. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  every  effort  to  eliminate  or  mini- 
mize any  duplication  of  effort  Involved  in 
obtaining  the  information  prescribed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

The  Secretary  Is  given  authority  to  waive 
the  requirements  with  respect  to  consider- 
ation of  the  driving  record  of  any  individual 
or  class  of  individuals  determined  not  to  be 
currently  unfit  to  operate  a  locomotive. 
However,  given  the  gravity  of  alcohol  and 
drug-related  driving  offenses,  waivers  may 
not  be  granted  to  individuals  with  alcohol  or 
drug-related  offenses  in  their  driving  histo- 
ry unless  such  individuals  have  successfully 
completed  a  rehabilitation  program  estab- 
lished by  a  railroad  or  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Individuals  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted rehabilitetion  shall  not  be  denied  li- 
censing or  certification  on  the  basis  of  a 
drug-  or  alcohol-related  driving  conviction 
that  occurred  prior  to  such  rehabilitation, 
but  such  Individuals'  licenses  or  certifica- 
tions may  be  conditioned  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

An  Individual  whose  license  or  certifica- 
tion is  conditioned  or  denied  on  the  basis  of 
that  individual's  driving  history  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  administrative  hearing  under 
section  202(b)  of  the  FRSA. 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  that  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  licensing  or  certification  an 
individual  must  obtain  a  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ator's license  if  the  individual  has  never  had 
one  or  if  the  individual  relinquished  or 
failed  to  renew  such  a  license  in  the  past  for 
reasons  uru-elated  to  his  or  her  driving 
record. 

6.  EHFLOYEE  DISCRIMINATION 

Senate  bill 

Provides  expedited  procedures  for  resolu- 
tion of  disputes,  grievances,  and  claims 
before  an  Adjustment  Board  in  proceedings 
under  section  212(c)  of  the  FRSA.  Provides 
for  award  of  reasonable  damages,  including 
punitive  damages,  of  up  to  $10,000  where 
discrimination  takes  a  form  other  than  dis- 
charge, suspension,  or  reduction  of  pay  and 
no  other  remedy  is  available. 

House  amendment 

Provides  expedited  procedures  and  com- 
pensation as  in  Senate  bill,  except  that  com- 
pensation may  be  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
one  year's  pay.  Also  prohibits  the  Secretary 


from  disclosing  the  name  of  any  employee 
who  provides  information  with  respect  to 
any  alleged  violation,  except  with  the  em- 
ployee's written  consent  or  to  the  Attorney 
General  when  a  matter  Is  referred  for  judi- 
cial enforcement. 
Covjerence  agreement 

House  amendment  with  an  amendment. 
The  amendment  sets  the  level  of  compensa- 
tion available  under  the  circiunstances  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  at  up  to  $20,000. 

7.  NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  IMPROVEMENT 

PROJECT  (NECIP) 

Senate  bill 

Amends  section  704(a)(1)  of  the  4R  Act  to 
add  authorization  for  several  projects  and 
activities  on  the  main  line  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  and  related  facilities. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill  with  technical  amendments. 

8.  JT7RISDI<rriON  OVER  HIGH-SPEED  RAIL 

Senate  bOl 

Clarifies  Secretary's  jurisdiction  in  rail 
safety  area  by  defining  "railroad"  to  include 
all  forms  of  non-highway  ground  transpor- 
tation that  run  on  rails  or  electromagnetic 
guideways,  except  for  rapid  transit  oper- 
ations within  an  urban  area  that  are  not 
connected  to  the  general  railroad  system  of 
transportation.  The  term  "railroad"  in- 
cludes certain  commuter  or  other  short-haul 
rail  passenger  service  and  intercity  high- 
sp>eed  ground  transportation  systems  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  use  new  technol- 
ogies not  associated  with  traditional  rail- 
roads. Makes  other  technical  changes  In 
FRSA. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill  with  a  technical  amendment. 

9.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SECRETARY'S  ACTIONS 

Senate  bill 

Gives  U.S.  district  courts  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  subpoenas,  orders,  or  directives  of 
the  Secretary. 
House  amendment 

Similar  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill  with  technical  amendments. 

10.  USER  FEE  STUDY 

Senate  biU 

Requires  Secretary  within  six  months  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  need  for  and  fea- 
sibility of  imposing  user  fees  as  a  source  of 
funding  for  the  federal  rail  safety  program. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  Agreement 

No  provision. 

11.  AUTOMATIC  TRAIN  CONTROL  (ATC)  AND 
RELATED  SYSTEMS 

Senate  bill 

Requires  Secretary  within  180  days  to 
issue  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
others  requiring  pre-trip  certification  that 
test  of  automatic  train  stop,  train  control, 
or  cab  signal  apparatus  was  properly  per- 
formed, and  prescribes  record-keeping  re- 
quirements. 

Requires  Secretary  within  30  days  to  issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders  re- 
quiring use  of  ATC  on  all  trains  operating  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor  (NEC)  by  no  later 


than  December  31,  1990.  Requires  Secretary 
to  report  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1989,  on 
the  progress  of  this  effort  and  to  detail  any 
proposals  for  modification  of  this  ATC  re- 
quirement. 
House  amendment 

Requires  installation  of  ATC  on  all  trains 
operating  after  April  1,  1990  on  the  main 
line  or  a  specified  feeder  line  of  the  NEC. 
Permits  Secretary  to  extend  this  deadline  to 
July  1,  1990  if  compliance  by  April  1,  1990  is 
found  to  be  impracticable. 

Requires  Secretary  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  requiring 
ATC  on  each  rail  corridor  on  which  passen- 
gers and  hazardous  materials  are  carried. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill  with  an  amendment.  The 
amendment  (1)  requires  promulgation  of 
the  pre-trip  certification  rules  within  90 
days;  (2)  adopts  the  House  provision  on  In- 
stallation of  ATC  on  the  NEC  and  (3)  pro- 
vides for  the  ATC  study  in  the  House  bill, 
with  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  April  1,  1990.  By  referring  to  ATC.  the 
conferees  do  not  intend  to  preclude  the  use 
or  consideration  of  new  and  advancing  tech- 
nology with  regard  to  ATC. 

12.  EVENT  RECORDERS 

Senate  bill 

Provides  that  Secretary  shall  require  the 
installation  and  use  of  event  recorders  on 
freight  trains  within  one  year  after  enact- 
ment. 
House  amendment 

Requires  Secretary  within  180  days  to  con- 
duct and  complete  an  inquiry  Into  whether 
to  require  that  all  trains  be  equipped  with 
event  recorders.  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  report  results  of  inquiry  to  Congress 
and  initiate  a  rulemaking  proceeding  if  Sec- 
retary recommends  that  event  recorders  be 
required.  Also  defines  term  "event  record- 
er". 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill  with  an  amendment.  The  con- 
ference agreement  requires  the  Secretary 
within  18  months  to  issue  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enhance  safety  by  requiring  that 
trains  be  equipped  with  event  recorders 
within  one  year  after  issuance.  The  Secre- 
tary is  given  discretion  to  extend  the  dead- 
line for  equipping  trains  by  an  additional  six 
months  if  compliance  within  one  year  is 
found  to  be  impracticable.  The  conference 
agreement  also  adopts  the  House  definition 
of  "event  recorder"  with  a  modification 
specifying  time  and  signal  indication  as  ex- 
amples of  those  functions  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  consider  necessary  to  record. 

13.  NEC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 

Senate  bill 

Requires  Secretary  within  30  days  to  es- 
tablish an  NEC  Safety  Committee  and  to 
appoint  representatives  of  specified  Inter- 
ests. Secretary  Is  to  consult  with  Committee 
on  safety  Improvements  in  the  NEC.  Re- 
quires Secretary  within  90  days  to  convene  a 
meeting  of  NEC  rail  carriers  for  purpose  of 
reducing  through  freight  traffic  on  NEC 
passenger  lines.  Provides  for  annual  report 
from  Secretary  to  Congress,  with  recom- 
mendations for  legrislation. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill  with  an  amendment.  The 
amendment  (1)  adds  a  representative  of  rail 
labor  to  the  Committee;  (2)  limits  the  par- 


ticipation of  freight  cuTiers  on  the  Commit- 
tee and  In  the  meeting  to  be  convened  by 
the  Secretary  to  those  operating  more  than 
150,000  train  miles  per  year  on  the  main  line 
of  the  NEC;  (3)  provides  for  only  one  report, 
to  be  issued  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment;  and  (4)  deletes  the  require- 
ment for  legislative  recommendations. 

14.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  FRSA 

Senate  bill 

Repeals  requirement  for  one-time  report 
that  has  since  been  completed  and  submit- 
ted. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill. 

15.  AMENDMENTS  TO  OLDER  SAFETY  ACTS 

Senate  biU 

Makes  multiple  technical  changes  to  the 
Safety  Appliance  Acts.  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion Act,  Accident  Reports  Act,  Hours  of 
Service  Act,  and  Signal  Inspection  Act  to 
modify  or  delete  outdated  references  and 
language  and  to  conform  provisions  to  the 
new  liability  and  penalty  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Senate  bill. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  bill  with  amendments.  The  amend- 
ments conform  the  language  and  Intent  of 
the  Acts  specified  above  to  the  language  and 
intent  of  the  new  liability  and  penalty  pro- 
visions in  section  3  of  the  conference  report. 

16.  GRADE  CROSSING  PROVISIONS 

Senate  bill 

Requires  the  Secretary  within  six  months 
to  institute  a  rulemaking  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  highway  travelers  and  pedestrians 
who  use  railroad  grade  crossings  at  points 
where  trains  operate  through  densely  popu- 
lated college  campuses. 

House  amendment 

Addresses  three  areas  of  grade  crossing 
safety: 

(1)  Requires  FRA  to  establish  certain 
demonstration  projects  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  whether  various  specific  meas- 
ures would  reduce  accidents; 

(2)  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  sums  authorized  in  section  214 
of  the  FRSA  for  improvements  in  grade 
crossing  safety; 

(3)  Requires  the  Secretary  within  180  days 
to  issue  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the 
safe  maintenance,  inspection,  and  testing  of 
signal  systems  and  devices  at  railroad  high- 
way grade  crossings. 

Conference  agreement 

House  amendment  with  an  amendment. 
The  amendment  provides  12  months  for  the 
signal  rulemaking.  The  amendment  also  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $1  million  for 
improvements  in  grade  crossing  safety  other 
than  the  demonstration  projects  otherwise 
provided  for,  without  regard  to  sums  au- 
thorized in  section  214.  The  conferees 
Intend  that  these  funds  be  used  for  the  In- 
stallation of  active  warning  systems. 

IT.  RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  AMENDMENTS 

Senate  bill 

Makes  several  technical  and  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(RPSA). 
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^endment  pertaining  to  danger- 
facilities  and  to  Amtrak  stations 
of  local  codes,  with  a  further 
providing  a  separate  authoriza- 
_  Amtrak's  concurrence  and 
when  funds  are  sought. 
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,he  Secretary  within  one  year  to 

rules,   regulations,  orders,  and 

5  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 

nalntenance  of  way  employees, 

a  Uindards  protection  of  mainte- 

employees,  including  stand- 

bfidge  safety  equipment  and  re- 

relatlng  to  Instances  when  boats 

Amends  Hours  of  Service  Act 

maintenance    of   way    workers 

;erm  "employee"  for  purposes  of 

2(a>(3)  of  that  Act.  Requires  the 

\fithin  one  year  to  amend  49  CPR 

apply  blue  signal  protection  to 

vehicles  where  rest  Is  provided. 


usi  d. 


except  that  House  provision  also 

Usance  of  standards  for  motor  ve- 

by  maintenance  of  way  employ- 

)rovlde  that  the  employees  shall 

s  iparate  compartment  from  tools 

materials  carried  in  the  vehi- 


agreement 


The  Senate  bill  and  the  House 

both    would    amend    section 

;he  Hours  of  Service  Act  by  re- 

sleeplng  quarters  provided  for 

of  way  employees  are  clean. 

a  anltary,  and  afford  such  employ- 

opqortunity  for  rest  free  from  Inter- 

by  noise  under  the  control  of 

Some  carriers  have  argued  that 
existing  FRA  noise  guideline 
sleeping  quarters,  which  was 
to  maintence  of  way  coverage, 
the  elimination  of  camp  and 
in  maintenance  of  way  oper- 
conferees  do  not  intend  this 


the  carriers  can  present  persua- 
,_  to  the  FRA  that  the  existing 

1  rould  have  this  unintended  effect, 
...  would  expect  the  FRA  to 
guideline  with  respect  to  malnte- 

1  ray  camp  and  bunk  cars  to  deter- 


mine, first,  whether  the  carriers'  claims  are 
in  fact  correct;  second,  whether  the  prob- 
lem, if  any,  is  best  handled  through  a 
change  in  the  noise  standard  itself  or 
through  a  case-by-case  review  of  specific  sit- 
uations, with  waivers  granted  and  condi- 
tioned as  appropriate:  and  third,  whether 
reasonable  alternatives  exist  so  that  a  carri- 
er's claim  should  not  override  maintenance 
of  way  employees'  legitimate  concerns  and 
need  for  uninterrupted  rest.  The  conference 
agreement  postpones  the  effective  date  of 
the  noise  provision  for  six  months. 

1».  TAMPERmO  WITH  SAFETY  DEVICES 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

Requires  the  Secretary  within  90  days  to 
issue  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  willful  tampering  with,  or  disabling  of, 
specified  railroad  safety  or  operational  mon- 
itoring devices,  such  as  cab  whistles,  event 
recorders,  and  similar  equipment.  Prescribes 
penalties  for  tampering,  as  well  as  for  oper- 
ating or  permitting  to  be  operated  a  train  on 
which  such  devices  have  been  tampered 
with  or  disabled. 
Conference  agreement 

House  amendment. 

20.  DISPATCHER  TRAIMIMG 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

Requires  the  Secretary  within  180  days  to 
conduct  and  complete  an  inquiry  into 
whether  training  standards  are  necessary 
for  dispatchers.  The  results  of  the  Inquiry 
are  to  be  reported  to  Congress  together  with 
the  Secretary's  recommendations.  Rulemak- 
ing proceedings  shall  be  Initiated  if  the  Sec- 
retary recommends  that  such  standards  are 
necessary. 
Conference  agreement 

House  amendment. 

21.  ACCIDENT  REPORTS 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

Permits  each  employee  whose  error  is  al- 
leged in  an  accident  or  incident  report  as  a 
cause  of  an  accident  or  incident  to  Include 
in  such  report  a  statement  by  such  employ- 
ee explaining  any  factors  the  employee  al- 
leges contributed  to  the  accident  or  inci- 
dent. 
Conference  agreement 

House  amendmemt.  The  conferees  antici- 
pate that  FRA  will  Issue  regulations  imple- 
menting this  provision  that  wiU  allow  for 
submission  of  such  a  supplementary  state- 
ment by  an  employee  identified  in  the  raU- 
•road's  report  without  delaying  the  submis- 
sion of  the  railroad's  accident  or  incident 
report,  which  must  be  submitted  within  30 
days  after  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
the  accident  or  incident  occurred.  The  con- 
ferees further  anticipate  that  the  FRA  will 
file  any  supplementary  sUtement  it  receives 
with  the  appropriate  report  from  the  rail- 
road. 

33.  FENCIlfG  or  RAIL  YARDS 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
Home  amendment 

Requires  the  Secretary  within  one  year  to 
issue  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  require 


the  fencing  of  rail  yards  in  heavily  populat- 
ed areas  so  as  to  prevent  or  deter  injury  of 
persons  not  employed  by  the  rail  carrier. 

Conference  agreement 
No  provision. 


23.  LOCAL  SPEED  ENTORCEMENT 

SenaUbiU 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

Permits  the  Secretary  to  enforce  speed 
regulations  with  respect  to  any  carrier  on 
the  basis  of  Information  supplied  by  duly 
authorized  agents  of  local  government  as  if 
such  information  were  supplied  by  Federal 
agents. 

Conference  agreement 
No  provision. 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Jim  Slattery, 
Norman  F.  Lent. 
Bob  Whittaker. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Fritz  Hollings, 
J.J.  EXON, 
Brock  Adams, 
John  C.  Danporth. 
Bob  Kasten, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Minority  Leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  concluded  the 
legislative  program  for  today. 

The  House  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. 

On  Monday.  May  23.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  and  consider  17  bills 
under  Suspension  of  the  Rules,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  2737.  Continental  Scientific 
Drilling  and  Exploration  Act; 

H.R.  3977,  Mining  and  Mineral  Re- 
soiuxes  Research  Institute  Act  author- 
ization, fiscal  1990-93; 

H.R.  2203,  Sewall-Belmont  House 
authorization  increase; 

H.R.  2806,  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  amendments: 

H.R.  4028.  to  exchange  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the 
Targhee  National  Forest; 

H.R.  4097.  to  transfer  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  in  Clark  County.  NV; 

S.  1539.  conference  report  on  Rail 
Safety  Improvement  Act  of  1988; 

H.R.  4615.  to  establish  for  the  1988 

through  1990  corps  of  upland  cotton 

an  optional  acreage  diversion  program; 

H.R.  4345.  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act 

Amendments  of  1988; 

H.R.  4556,  relating  to  certain  cross 
compliance  requirements  under  the 
Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton  Program; 


H.R.  3651.  Antiterrorism  and  Arms 
Export  Amendments  Act  of  1988; 

H.R.  3765.  Commercial  Space 
Laimch  Act  amendments; 

H.R.  3704.  Hotel  and  Motel  Fire 
Safety  Act  of  1987; 

H.R.  4419.  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Authorization  Act; 

S.  1989,  South  Pacific  Tuna  Act; 

H.R.  2210.  to  concur  in  Senate 
amendments  to  Antifoulant  Paint 
Control  Act;  and 

S.  1988,  Amendments  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recorded  votes  on  any 
suspensions  \dll  be  postponed  imtil 
Tuesday.  May  24. 

On  Tuesday.  May  24,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  and  consider  recorded 
votes  on  suspensions  postponed  from 
Monday,  May  23.  and  H.R.  1801,  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  amendments,  imder  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  May 
25  and  26,  the  House  will  meet  at  11 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  and  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  to  consider  an  unnimibered 
H.R.  bill,  the  foreign  operations  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1989,  subject 
to  a  rule. 

H.R.  4387,  the  Intelligence  Act  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1989,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule. 

And  H.R.  3146,  the  Lottery  Advertis- 
ing Clarification  Act  of  1987,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  of  May.  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session.  At  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday,  the  Me- 
morial Day  district  work  period  will 
begin. 

Members  should  be  advised  that 
there  could  be  further  action  on  H.R. 
3.  the  trade  bill,  and  possible  action  on 
conference  reports  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  268,  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  H.R. 
2470,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987,  and  H.R.  1212,  the 
Employee  Polygraph  Protection  Act. 

At  the  close  of  the  week's  business, 
the  House  will  adjourn  until  1  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Jime  1,  for  the  Memorial 
Day  district  work  period.  Conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and,  of  course,  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  might  make  the  obser\'ation  that 
our  latest  word  is  with  respect  to  the 
veto  of  the  trade  bill  that  that  would 
probably  come  sometime  Tuesday,  and 
then  assuming  that  as  soon  it  was  mes- 
saged up  here  to  the  House  we  prob- 
ably would  consider  that  measure,  so  I 
suspect  that  Tuesday  would  be  the  day 
for  us  in  which  we  would  consider 
either  sustaining  or  overriding  the 
President's  veto.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  I  would  think  it 
would  depend,  if  I  can  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  on  the  time  that  the  mes- 
sage  arrives.   It   might   be   that   the 


House  in  that  event  would  consider 
the  trade  bill  veto  override  issue  as  the 
first  item  of  business  on  Wednesday, 
depending  on  the  time  it  arrives  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  we  would  like  to 
do,  I  would  tell  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, as  soon  as  we  know,  is  to  give 
Members  some  advance  notice  of  per- 
haps a  day  as  to  the  exact  time  that 
we  would  consider  H.R.  3,  the  veto,  if 
that  occurs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  am  sure  we 
will  do  everything  we  can  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  facilitate  that  and 
to  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  we  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  have  to  also  note 
that  the  other  body  will  probably  be 
called  upon  to  act.  We  would  like  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  so  that  ev- 
erything does  not  jam  up  for  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man recognizes  the  eventual  require- 
ment of  the  other  body  to  act  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  was  said  without 
prejudice,  obviously. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  23,  1988 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday,  May  23, 
1988. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BiLBRAY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  25.  1988 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  May  24, 
1988,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  25, 1988. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BiLBRAY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unuiimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wadnes- 
day  rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  FILMING  IN 
THE  HALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
WHEN  THE  HOUSE  IS  NOT  IN 
SESSION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  454)  providing  for 
filming  in  the  HaU  of  the  House  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  454 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Capitol 
Historical  Society  is  authorized  to  film,  at 
times  designated  by  the  Speaker  when  the 
House  Is  not  In  session,  the  Hall  of  the 
House  and  adjoining  corridors  and  passages, 
for  inclusion  In  a  videotaped  tour  of  the 
United  SUtes  C^ltol  building  to  t>e  distrib- 
uted by  the  Society.  Copies  of  the  film  may 
be  used  only  for  legitimate  nonprofit  news 
and  educational  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BiLBRAY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week.  May  15-21,  is  "Na- 
tional Police  Week."  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues and  all  citizens  to  join  me  in 
taking  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
men  and  women  who  risk  their  lives 
daily  to  ensure  our  safety. 

Those  of  us  who  make  the  laws  too 
often  take  for  granted  the  dedication 
and  courage  of  those  who  enforce 
these  laws.  Last  year  155  law  officers 
died  in  the  line  of  duty.  This  week  we 
should  remember  and  honor  the  sacri- 
fice these  officers  and  their  families 
have  made  for  us. 

But  beyond  this  recognition  of  those 
who  gave  up  their  lives  for  us,  we  need 
to  remember  the  psychological  burden 
officers  and  their  families  live  with 
each  day.  Ehrery  officer  knows  that 
each  of  the  himdreds  of  contacts  made 
each  day  holds  the  potential  to 
become  a  life-threatening  incident. 
They  and  their  spouses,  children,  and 
parents  must  find  the  courage  to  live 
with  that  knowledge  without  letting  it 
control  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  National  Police 
Week  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Feder- 
al, State,  county,  and  local  police  offi- 
cers in  my  district  who  risk  their  lives 
every  day  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
Western  New  York.  And  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  join  me  in  reflecting 
upon  the  contributions  police  officers 
make  to  our  way  of  life  and  the  debt 
we  owe  them  for  their  service. 
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RURAL  HEALTH 
WEEK 


we  have  committed  our- 

ideal  of  universal  access 

care  services.  To  keep 

to  rural  Americans. 

the  unique  stresses 

health    care    delivery 


in  part  due  to  substantial  differentials 
in  rural  versus  urban  Medicare  physi- 
cian reimbursement  rates. 

Rural  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
home  health  agencies  are  reporting 
severe  shortages  of  nurses  and  allied 
health  professionals. 
'  Access  to  commimity-based.  high- 
quality,  basic  health  care  services  is  at 
risk  in  rural  America.  The  House  rural 
health  care  coalition  was  formed  to 
meet  this  chaUenge.  We  are  making 
progress  in  addressing  reimbursement 
inequities  and  refining  reimbursement 
policy,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Our  further  progress  in  meeting  this 
challenge  requires  an  understanding 
in  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
of  the  unique  stresses  on  the  rural 
health  care  delivery  system. 


rates  for  the  rural  el- 
5  percent  higher  than  for 
elderly:  and 

ericans  have  a  15  percent 
of  lack  of  insurance  cover- 
he  U.S.  average  and  a  24 
hii  :her  rate  than  their  metro- 
coi  nterparts. 
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rates  of  chronic  illness 

conditions;  and 

infant  mortality  rates  are  sub- 
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Due  to  the  higher  percent- 
...  as  a  portion  of  the  total 
in  rural  areas,  rural  provid- 

dependent  on  Medi- 

lack  the  volmne  and  the 

to  balance  shortfalls  in 

reimbursement  and  are  thus 

_  to  pay  the  salaries  that 

jmd  retain  professionals. 

lospitals    are    in    particular 

reports  show  that  as  a 

now  have  negative  Medi- 

margins. 
_  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
retain  family  physicians. 


APPROACH  WITH  CAUTION:  THE 
M-1  COPRODUCTION  DEAL 
(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  proposed 
M-1  tank  coproduction  deal  with  the 
Egyptian  Government. 

Under  this  arrangement,  555  M-1 
tanks  will  be  produced  for  the  Egyp- 
tians. Initially,  the  tanks  will  be  100 
percent  United  States  manufactured, 
but  gradually  the  Egyptians  wUl  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  increasing  share  of 
the  final  assembly  of  these  tanks.  By 
the  middle  of  the  next  decade,  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  work  required  to 
build  an  M-1  tank  will  be  completed  in 
Egypt. 

I  want  to  raise  a  serious  concern 
about  this  deal.  We  in  this  country 
have  already  seen  a  dangerous  trend 
of  exporting  American  jobs  overseas— 
to  Mexico,  the  Far  East,  and  else- 
where. We  must  not  enter  into  ar- 
rangements which  further  sanction 
the  export  of  U.S.  jobs  so  easily. 

The  Pentagon  argues  that  this  joint 
production  plan  will  protect  American 
jobs.  But  there  is  no  way  that  a  plan 
that  allows  20  percent  of  the  work  to 
be  done  in  Egypt  can  protect  as  many 
jobs  as  a  plan  that  provides  complete 
American  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  production  deal 
will  go  through.  But  we  have  every 
right— indeed  every  obligation— to 
question  arrangements  that  result  in 
the  loss  of  American  jobs.  I  for  one  do 
not  want  to  see  these  coproduction 
deals  become  the  wave  of  the  future. 


pulse  and  excites  the  interest  of  every 
Member.  I  refer  to  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure.  Actually.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I'm  lying.  Neither  Members 
of  Congress  nor  the  general  public 
takes  much  interest  in  infrastructure 
as  I  have  learned  while  trying  to  give 
speeches  about  it. 

But  we  better  start  getting  interest- 
ed because  the  crisis  is  growing  and 
time  is  running  out.  This  at  least  was 
the  message  in  testimony  before  the 
economic  development  subconunittee 
yesterday  by  Peter  Goldmark  and 
Nancy  Rutledge.  vice  chairman  and 
executive  director  respectively  of  the 
National  Council  on  Public  Works  Im- 
provement. 

After  2  years  of  study  the  council 
concluded  that  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
ca's infrastructure  today  is  barely  ade- 
quate to  meet  current  requirements 
and  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  future  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment. A  decent  quality  of  life  de- 
pends on  reliable  transportation,  clean 
water  and  safe  disposal  of  wastes  and 
we  are  doing  an  increasingly  lousy  job 
of  providing  all  three. 

Fact:  We  are  the  only  civilized 
nation  that  has  no  infrastructure 
policy. 

Fact:  We  invest  less  in  infrastructure 
than  any  of  our  competitors. 

Fact:  Capital  investment  in  basic  in- 
frastructure has  dropped  from  2.3  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  1960  to  2.6  percent  in 
1985. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around,  but  a  large  dose  of  it  belongs 
right  here  in  the  Chamber.  It  was  the 
Congress  that  made  State  and  local 
governments  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Government  by  having 
the  Feds  pay  for  everything  from 
sewer  systems  to  city  halls.  Now  we're 
no  longer  willing  or  able  to  pay  for  it 
all.  But  we  continue  to  load  on  all 
kinds  of  environmental,  safety,  civil 
rights,  economic  rules  and  regulations 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
local  governments  to  meet  their  own 

And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  in  the 
tax  act  we  built  in  some  serious  disin- 
centives for  local  governments  to  fi- 
nance these  projects. 

I  hope  we  deal  with  the  mess  we've 
had  a  big  hand  in  creating  before  its 
too  late.  For  starters  I  hope  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  in- 
clude strong  planks  in  their  party  plat- 
forms this  summer. 


aid 


CRISIS  IN  OUR  NATION'S 
INFRASTRUCrrURE 

(Mr.  (nJNGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  discuss  a  subject  that  quickens  the 
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ALTERNATIVE        CHURCH-STATE 

LANGUAGE       PROPOSED       FOR 

CHILD  CARE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  KILDEE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks      and      include     extraneous 

matter.) 


Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  al- 
ternative language  regarding  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  and  its  ap- 
plication with  regard  to  H.R.  3660.  the 
Act  for  Better  Child  Care. 

At  issue  as  we  consider  national 
child  care  legislation  is  how  to  best 
enable  church  participation  while  at 
the  same  time  addressing  the  constitu- 
tional issue  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

I  recognized  at  the  time  the  Act  for 
Better  Child  Care  was  introduced  that 
further  work  was  needed  on  this  criti- 
cal question  and  I  pledged  that  I 
would  work  for  language  that  would 
both  protect  the  important  role  of 
churches  in  the  provision  of  child  care 
and  meet  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions presented  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

I  have  been  working  with  many 
groups  and  individuals  including  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  representa- 
tives of  other  religious  organizations 
and  members  of  the  Alliance  for 
Better  Child  Care.  I  have  also  worked 
with  Marian  Wright  Edelman  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  who.  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me.  supported  this  lan- 
guage as  an  alternative  to  sections  19 
and  20. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  any  com- 
promise, not  everyone  is  happy  with 
each  provision.  However,  it  is  my 
intent  to  offer  this  language  during 
subcommittee  markup  of  H.R.  3660.  It 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel  where  technical 
changes  were  made  which  do  not 
effect  the  original  intent  of  those  who 
worked  with  me  in  developing  the  new 
language. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  who  worked 
so  hard  to  develop  this  alternative  lan- 
guage and  for  those  who  have  submit- 
ted suggestions  to  the  subcommittee. 
All  have  played  an  important  role  in 
the  process  which  resulted  in  this  lan- 
guage. 

I  submit  this  langruage  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration  and  counsel  and 
welcome  further  suggestions. 
Amendment  to  H.R.  3660 

Page  60.  strike  line  4  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  24  on  page  62.  and  Insert  the 
following: 

SEC.  19.  LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  CERTAIN  PURPOSES. 

(a)  SECTARIAN  Purposes  and  Activities.— 
No  financial  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  for  any  sectarian  pur- 
pose or  activity,  including  sectarian  worship 
and  instruction. 

(b)  Facilities.— 

(1)  New  facilities.— No  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  construction  of  a  new  facili- 
ty. 

(2)  Existing  rAciLrriES.- No  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  renovate  or  repair  any  facility 
unless— 

(A)  the  child  care  provider  that  receives 
such  financial  assistance  agrees— 


(i)  in  the  case  of  a  grant,  to  repay  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  grant  as  the  value  of  the 
renovation  or  repair,  as  of  the  date  such 
provider  ceases  to  provide  child  care  In  such 
facility  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  bears  to 
the  original  value  of  the  renovation  or 
repair,  and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  loan,  to  repay  immedi- 
ately to  the  Secretary  or  the  SUte.  as  the 
case  may  be.  the  principal  amount  of  such 
loan  outstanding  and  any  interest  accrued, 
as  of  the  date  such  provider  ceases  to  pro- 
vide child  care  in  such  facility  in  accordance 
with  this  Act: 

if  such  provider  does  not  provide  child  care 
in  such  facility  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
throughout  the  useful  life  of  the  renovation 
or  repair;  and 

(B)  if  such  provider  is  a  sectarian  agency 
or  organization,  the  renovation  or  repair  is 
necessary  to  bring  such  facility  into  compli- 
ance with  health  and  safety  requirements 
imposed  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Tuition.- With  regard  to  services  pro- 
vided to  students  enrolled  in  grades  1 
through  12.  no  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for— 

(1)  any  services  provided  to  such  students 
during  the  regular  school  day; 

(2)  any  services  for  which  such  students 
receive  academic  credit  toward  graduation; 
or 

(3)  any  instructional  services  which  sup- 
plant or  duplicate  the  academic  program  of 
any  public  or  private  school. 

SEC.  JO.  NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  Ffe)ERAL  Financial  Assistance.— Any 
financial  assistance  provided  under  this  Act. 
including  a  loan,  grant,  or  chUd  care  certifi- 
cate, shall  constitute  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  title  VI  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  20O0d 
et  seq.).  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681.  et  seq.).  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794  et 
seq.).  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

(b)  Religious  Discrimination.— A  child 
care  provider  may  not  discriminate  against 
any  child  on  the  basis  of  religion  In  provid- 
ing child  care  services  In  return  for  a  fee 
paid,  or  certificate  redeemed,  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week,  the  week  of  May 
15.  is  "National  Rural  Health  Aware- 
ness Week."  As  such,  today  I  join  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  on  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Coalition  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  health 
care  crisis  that  continues  to  exist 
today  in  my  State  of  Nebraska  and 
throughout  rural  America. 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition's 
overall  goal  is  to  ensure  that  every 
rural  American  has  access  to  the  same 
basic,  high-quality,  affordable,  com- 
munity-based health  care  available  in 
urban  areas. 

Our  bipartisan  coalition,  only  a  little 
more  than  1  year  old  now,  has  already 


made  significant  progress  toward  this 
goal  through  both  regulatory  and  leg- 
islative reforms. 

But,  much,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done— and  can  be  done— to  address  the 
unique  needs  and  characteristics  of 
the  rural  health  care  delivery  system. 

The  rural  health  crisis  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  keeping  hospitals  open 
under  unfair  and  discriminatory  Medi- 
care policies  or  a  matter  of  attracting 
more  doctors  to  the  small,  country 
communities  where  the  financial  re- 
wards will  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  big 
cities. 

Establishing  and  maintaining  a  basic 
health  care  network  in  rural  areas 
means  overcoming  the  geographic  dis- 
tances between  communities,  a  lack  of 
transportation,  and  a  shortage  of  not 
just  doctors  but  also  nurses,  nurse 
practitioners,  medical  technologists, 
physical  and  occupational  therapists, 
and  the  whole  array  of  allied  health 
professionals. 

Rural  health  care  providers  also  face 
the  task  of  serving  a  population  that  is 
proportionately  older,  poorer,  sicker, 
less  likely  to  be  insured,  and  engaged 
in  occupations  that  are  among  the 
most  dangerous. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  reports  to 
this  Congress  each  year  on  the  im- 
provements in  the  overall  health  and 
life  expectancy  of  the  American 
public,  but  we  risk  reversing  this  trend 
if  we  let  the  rural  health  care  delivery 
system,  which  serves  95  million  Ameri- 
cans or  about  42  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, fall  apart. 

This  is  National  Rural  Health 
Awareness  Week.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  just  that— become  more  aware  of 
this  rural  crisis  and  join  our  effort  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  truly  universal 
access  to  basic  health  care. 

I  know  where  you  can  start.  The 
Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  has  an- 
nounced it  legislative  agenda  for  this 
year  and  will  be  introducing  legislation 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  hope  you  all 
will  take  a  close  and  careful  look  at 
this  important  legislation  and  give  it 
your  support. 


H.R.  4636  WOULD  ENHANCE  USE 
OP  CRP 
(Mr.   JOHNSON   of   South   DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am  introducing 
H.R.  4636,  which  would  enable  the 
States  to  enhance  the  use  of  the  CRP. 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  of 
the  1985  farm  bill.  This  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  get  much-needed  cash 
into  the  hands  of  CRP-eligible  farmers 
as  well  as  further  the  goals  of  the 
CRP  to  discourage  planting  on  highly 
erodible  land. 
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This  bll  is  an  example  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  with  South  Dakota's  Gov- 
ernor and  State  officials.  Under  the 
plan,  the  farmers  would  sign  a  con- 
tract wltl  1  the  State  aUowlng  the  State 
to  receivt  the  farmer's  rental  payment 
from  th<  Federal  Government  over 
the  10  J  ears  of  the  CRP  contract. 
Farmers.  In  exchange,  would  receive  a 
Ivunp-sun.  payment  up  front  from  the 
SUte. 

I  want  to  stress  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  bill  is  of  a  technical  nature 
only  and  will  not  lift  current  payment 
limltatioi  s  for  Individuals  or  otherwise 
substanti  illy  change  the  CRP  pro- 
gram. Tlis  legislation  may  well  save 
the  Treaiury  money  if  more  farmers 
sign  up  bo  take  additional  marginal 
land  out  i  >f  production. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
add  that  this  concept  also  has  the 
backing  ( f  both  environmental  and  ag- 
ricultvira  groups,  as  well  as  Agricul- 
ture Seci  etary  Richard  Lyng  and  the 
National  IGovemors'  Association,  and  I 
would  nrke  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  needed,  innovative  leg- 
islation. 
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day-to-day  fixed  costs,  maintain  fund- 
ing reserves,  or  make  capital  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  could  go  on, 
but  as  those  have  said  before  me.  No. 
1,  we  do  have  a  rursd  health  care  avail- 
ability crisis  in  this  country  today.  We 
have  introduced  on  a  bipartisan  basis  a 
nu-al  health  care  agenda  and  this  is 
the  year  to  guarantee  rural  health 
care  will  continue. 


SUPPORT  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 
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JOINT    RESOLUTION    461 

RURAL     HEALTH 

SYSTEM        CONTRIBU- 


Eure  a  number  of  recognizable 
t  lat,  together,  create  financial 
serv  ce  chaUenges  in  the  delivery 
health  care.  These  factors  In- 
bi  t  are  not  limited  to,  changing 
demogra  ;>hlcs,  a  weakened  riural  econ- 
omy and  declining  hospital  occupancy. 
Demographics    clearly    indicate    that 
number  of  older  individuals 
_g  the  face  of  our  rural  com- 
Slnce  1970  rural  America  has 
experier^ced   a   27-percent   growth   in 
of  individuals  over  the  age 


tiospitals  have  a  lower  patient 

thus,  it  is  more  difficult  to 

i(isses  from  Medicare  revenues. 

past  10  years  there  has  been 

decline  in  hospital  occupan- 

decline  is  national  in  scope 

affdcts  hospitals  of  all  sizes.  How- 

s  more  visible  in  smaller  rural 

facilities.  Declining  or  fluctu- 

o^cupancy  rates  in  small  niral 

make  it  difficult  to  cover 


DEFENSE  BURDEN  SHARING 
(Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  read  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  for  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  that  we  en- 
tered into  in  1960,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  it  contains  no  provisions 
for  Japan  to  either  provide  some  por- 
tion of  its  own  defense  or  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  costs  of 
maintaining  the  defense  of  their 
nation. 

Article  10  of  the  treaty  provides  that 
after  it  has  been  in  force  for  10  years, 
either  country  may  give  notice  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  the  treaty,  and 
it  terminates  1  year  later.  There  is  no 
mechanism  that  provides  for  periodic 
review  or  renegotiation  of  the  treaty, 
but  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  initiate  discussions  to  get  the 
process  imderway,  since  the  Japanese 
seem  to  be  disturbingly  slow  in  picking 
up  their  fair  share  of  the  defense  costs 
in  their  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
world. 

Today,  the  Japanese  spend  slightly 
over  1  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  on  national  defense  while  the 
United  States  spends  about  6.5  per- 
cent. With  one-third  of  our  GNP,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  me  too  much  to  ask, 
and  if  necessary  demand,  that  the  Jap- 
anese begin  to  shoulder  their  fair 
share.  I  am  not  a  Japanese  basher.  I 
admire  them.  It  is  simply  time  for  for- 
eign governments,  including  Japan,  to 
defend  their  own  shores. 

The  same  argiunent  holds  for  some 
of  our  European  allies  as  well.  West 
Germany,  and  Prance,  to  name  two,  I 
believe  could  do  more.  With  the  West 
Germans  at  3.3  percent  and  the 
French  at  4.1  percent,  their  need  to 
maintain  open  sealanes  into  the 
Middle  East  is  far  more  important  to 
them  than  it  is  to  us  at  the  present 
time. 

I  believe  that  fairness  and  equity 
dictate  that  these  nations,  as  well  as 
the  other  NATO  allies,  begin  to  do 
their  part  to  maintain  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  Western  World.  The 
United  States  has  borne  the  lion's 
share  of  the  burden  for  the  last  40 
years.  It's  time  for  the  others  to  step 
up  and  begin  to  carry  the  load. 


(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in 
the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  in 
supporting  Rural  Health  Awareness 
Week.  House  Joint  Resolution  461. 

For  years  urban  America  has  ig- 
nored the  particular  and  even  unique 
circumstances  which  rural  America 
faces.  P^J[ndlng  formulas  for  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  and  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  have  traditionally  fa- 
vored cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 
Public  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  are  not  well  adapted  to 
small  communities.  In  the  past.  Indi- 
viduals with  low  to  middle  Incomes 
who  wanted  to  build  homes  In  small  or 
rural  communities  foimd  themselves 
ineligible  for  Federal  loan  guarantees. 

Nowhere  are  the  resultant  inequities 
as  great  as  in  funding  and  reimburse- 
ments from  Federal  health  programs 
to  Individuals  and  Institutions  in  rural 
areas.  Rural  hospitals  have  long  strug- 
gled for  adequate,  equitable  Medicare 
reimbursements.  Medicare  recipients 
in  sparsely  settled  areas  have,  for  ex- 
ample, suffered  from  lack  of  adequate 
mental  health  care  because  part  B  re- 
quired supervision  of  such  services  by 
a  psychiatrist— a  health  professional 
often  unavailable  in  sparsely  settled 
areas.  While  this  condition  and  others 
have  changed,  many  inequities  remain. 

In  part,  positive  changes  are  gradu- 
ally occurring  because  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Congressional  Rural  Health  Care 
Coalition's  efforts  to  educate  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  and  Amer- 
icans generally,  of  the  need  for  perti- 
nent statutory,  regulatory,  and  pro- 
grammatic changes.  A  healthy  Amer- 
ica depends  on  equitable  distribution 
of  Federal  and  other  resources  and 
reasonable  regulations  and  formulas 
to  meet  the  health  requirements  of  all 
parts  and  regions  of  the  country.  The 
recognition  and  activities  of  Rural 
Health  Awareness  Week  will  assist  In 
the  development  of  a  greater  under- 
standing about  the  unique  or  imusual 
health  factors  confronting  rural  Amer- 
ica. 


REMOVE  FAA  FROM  DOT 
(Mr.    OBERSTAR    asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  is  to  assure  the 
highest  possible  level  of  safety  in  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation.  The 
most  effective  long-term  action  Con- 
gress can  take  to  provide  the  FAA 


with  the  powers  it  needs  to  carry  out 
that  mission  is  to  remove  the  FAA 
from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  to  establish  it  as  an  independ- 
ent agency. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  now  intro- 
duced legislation  to  do  exactly  that,  to 
restore  independent  status  to  the 
FAA,  the  Independent  status  that  It 
once  enjoyed. 

The  imprecedented  challenges  to 
the  Nation's  air  traffic  system  result- 
ing from  the  economic  deregulation  of 
domestic  aviation  require  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  safety  vigilance  by 
that  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  the  greatest  expertise  in 
aviation  safety:  The  FAA.  This  legisla- 
tion will  give  the  FAA  the  independ- 
ence It  needs  to  act  decisively,  objec- 
tively and  authoritatively  in  the  best 
interests  of  safety. 

The  FAA  would  be  reorganized  Into 
three  regions,  eastern,  central,  and 
western.  The  three  regions  would  help 
to  eliminate  costly  and  inefficient  du- 
plication of  effort  that  occurs 
throughout  the  existing  nine  regions. 
In  addition,  three  regions  will  be  more 
responsive  to  central  policy  and  deci- 
sion-making by  FAA  headquarters. 

The  current  practice  of  separate  re- 
gions Interpreting  and  Implementing 
policy  has  resulted  in  administrative 
fragmentation,  which  severely  hinders 
the  ability  of  the  Administrator  to 
direct  the  FAA. 

The  legislation  also  grants  authority 
to  the  Administrator  to  establish  a 
separate  pay  rate  and  grade  system  for 
FAA  employees.  This  flexibility  is  es- 
sential for  the  agency  to  hire  and 
retain  highly  trained  and  qualified 
personnel.  Employees  would  remain 
subject  to  the  protections  and  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  civil  service 
system. 

The  Administrator  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  grant  allowances  over  and 
above  basic  rates  of  pay  for  positions 
that  are  subject  to  extraordinary  cost- 
of-living  expenses,  or  job  fimctions  or 
skills  that  are  essential  to  the  manage- 
ment or  operation  of  the  Administra- 
tion. An  allowance  granted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  exceed  25  percent 
of  an  employee's  basic  rate  of  pay. 

Finally,  the  legrislation  directs  the 
Deputy  Administrator  to  find  ways  to 
Improve  the  FAA's  prociu-ement  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  had 
the  benefit  of  receiving  important 
input  from  many  new  groups  which 
operate  and  use  this  Nation's  aviation 
system.  I  feel  we  have  reached  a  con- 
sensus both  on  this  bill  and  on  the 
principle  that  change  is  desperately 
needed  for  the  FAA  to  meet  its  pri- 
mary mission,  to  assure  the  highest 
possible  level  of  safety  in  commercial 
and  general  aviation. 


RURAL  HEALTH  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
on  the  floor  today,  during  "Rural 
Health  Awareness  Week,"  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  precarious  state  of 
health  care  In  rural  America. 

In  the  last  few  decades  the  Federal 
Government  has  come  to  play  a  domi- 
nating role  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  Unfortunately,  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  pays  for  health  care 
services  unfairly  penalizes  rural  health 
providers. 

We  now  have  a  truly  national  econo- 
my in  which  workers  move  freely  from 
one  area  to  another.  Yet  our  current 
method  of  reimbursing  health  care 
providers  Ignores  this  development 
and  overemphasizes  reigonal  differ- 
ences. 

While  perhaps  appropriate  at  one 
time,  this  two-tiered  payment  system 
is  squeezing  the  finances  of  rural  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  while  luring  many 
health  care  professionals  away  from 
rural  areas,  causing  chronic  personnel 
shortages. 

I  hope  that  Rural  Health  Awareness 
Week  wUl  focus  attention  on  these 
problems  and  help  move  us  toward  a 
system  where  all  Americans  will  have 
access  to  quality  and  affordable  health 
care. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  STALLINGS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  In 
recognition  of  "National  Riu-al  Health 
Awareness  Week"— May  15  through 
May  21. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
making  this  designation,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Rural  Health  Coali- 
tion, I  am  committed  to  providing 
quality  health  care  In  our  rural  com- 
munities. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation Is  over  65  years  old,  with  the  in- 
creased health  needs  that  come  with 
age.  Yet,  In  the  past  10  years,  more 
than  125  rural  hospitals  have  closed. 
Rural  areas  have  approximately  25 
percent  of  our  Nation's  population,  yet 
only  11  percent  of  the  active,  non-Fed- 
eral physicians. 

Today,  as  rural  States  like  Idaho  are 
struggling  to  strengthen  their  farm 
economies,  attract  high-tech  indus- 
tries, and  expand  their  overall  eco- 
nomic bases,  access  to  high-quality, 
basic  health  services  is  imperative. 
Otherwise,  not  only  wiU  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  residents  of  these 
communities  be  neglected,  but  the  lack 


of  health  care  facilities  will  make 
rural  areas  less  desirable  locations  for 
private  economic  development. 

It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  serve  to  heighten 
public  awareness  of  the  health  care 
needs  of  rural  America,  and  highlight 
the  need  for  economic  equity  for  rural 
hospitals  and  health  care  facilities. 


GRAND  PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  THE 
ENQUIRER'S  "WHY  I  LOVE 
AMERICA"  ESSAY  CONTEST 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  want  to  thank  some  of 
my  colleagues  for  letting  me  go  ahead 
of  them  because  this  has  been  a  spe- 
cial day  in  Washington,  DC,  for  two 
young  Americans  who  won  an  essay 
contest  that  drew  67,379  entrants  from 
6  years  of  age  to  12  years  of  age. 

These  two  young  grand  winners 
from  this  essay  contest  entitled  "Why 
I  Love  America"  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Enquirer  have  been  down  at  the 
White  House,  visiting  Cabinet  offices, 
they  have  visited  many  of  our  offices, 
they  guested  with  us  in  the  Chamber 
earlier  this  morning.  They  are  now 
over  visiting  some  of  our  Senators  in 
the  other  Chamber. 

One  is  Greg  Williams,  a  young, 
sightless  boy  from  Hammond,  IN.  His 
mom,  Mary,  is  a  schoolteacher,  and  his 
dad.  Reverend  WUllams,  is  as  proud  of 
him  as  are  his  two  brothers  and  his 
young  sister. 

The  young  girl.  Wendy  Ann  Crane, 
is  from  Sepulveda,  CA.  She  won  in  the 
6-to-8  age  group.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  their  essays  because  they 
are  so  short,  and  they  show  us  exactly 
how  lucky  we  are  to  be  Congressmen 
and  Senators  serving  young  American 
citizens  like  this,  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Wendy  Ann  Crane  says: 

Every  day  when  I  go  to  school.  I  see  a  bird 
flying  in  the  sky  that  is  red.  white  and  blue 
and  that  stands  for  my  country  and  free- 
dom—my American  flag. 

I  love  seeing  it  fly  high  and  know  I  am 
safe.  I  feel  good  when  I  say  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  I  see  the  face  of  the  President 
of  our  country,  and  think  how  glad  I  am  to 
be  an  American. 

I  like  knowing  I  can  be  what  I  want  to  be, 
I  can  go  where  I  want,  wear  the  clothes  I 
like,  and  go  to  the  school  and  church  I  like 
to. 

I  feel  like  the  flag— free  to  fly  like  a  bird. 
Where  else  can  I  go  and  feel  like  this? 

I  feel  safe  and  sound,  and  this  is  why  I 
love  my  country,  America.  It's  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Greg  won  in  the  9-to-12 
age  group  and  he  says: 

I  love  America  because  we  all  have  our 
Constitution  and  the  freedom  it  gives  us. 
We  have  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  press, 
religion  and  assembly.  I  am  also  grateful  to 
live  in  a  country  that  allows  us  to  go  from 
place  to  place  without  being  questioned. 
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step.  But  it  can  in  no  way  be  charac- 
terized as  a  solution.  While  finaUy  be- 
ginning to  deal  with  failed  thrifts,  the 
Bank  Board's  assumptions  are  incred- 
ibly optimistic.  Yet,  even  using  those 
optimistic  assumptions,  extrapolating 
the  estimated  costs  of  the  Coastal 
transaction  smnounced  last  week 
yields  a  total  bill  for  the  troubled  sec- 
tion of  the  industry  of  between  $40 
and  $50  billion— that  is  nearly  twice 
what  the  Bank  Board  publicly  expects 
to  spend. 
The  numbers  just  do  not  add  up. 
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NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  461,  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  15.  1988.  as  "Na- 
tional Rural  Health  Awareness  Week." 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  existence 
depends  on  the  health  of  its  people, 
but  25  percent  of  our  Nation's  people 
are  medically  underserved.  These 
people  are  rural  Americans.  They  are 
served  by  only  12  percent  of  our  coun- 
try's doctors.  18  percent  of  our  coun- 
try's nurses,  and  14  percent  of  our 
country's  pharmacies.  These  discrep- 
ancies constitute  a  gross  injustice. 

Health  care  services  are  not  as  acces- 
sible to  rural  Americans  as  they  are  to 
urban  Americans.  Rural  America  is 
limited,  not  just  by  transportation,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  more  rural  resi- 
dents are  uninsured.  It's  a  fact  that 
the  health  status  of  rural  Americans  is 
lower  than  their  urban  counterparts. 
Rural  Americans  show  disproportion- 
ately higher  rates  of  maternal  and 
infant  mortality,  injury,  and  chronic 
illness  than  urban  Americans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rural  Health 
Coalition,  one  of  my  greatest  concerns, 
considering  the  sheer  size  of  my  State 
of  Nevada,  is  the  ever-more  frequent 
stories  of  rural  hospital  closures. 
When  a  hospital  closes  in  my  State,  it 
doesn't  just  mean  the  loss  of  conven- 
ience but  in  some  cases  the  potential 
loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  won't 
solve  the  problem,  but  it  should  bring 
this  crisis  to  the  attention  of  those  ca- 
pable of  addressing  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  their  part  in  addressing 
rural  health  concerns. 


Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  House  member  of  the  bi- 
partisan, bicameral  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe— the 
Helsinki  Commission— I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
release  today  of  the  Commission's 
report  entitled  "Reform  and  Human 
Rights."  This  report  is  a  carefully  doc- 
umented, comprehensive  survey  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  last  3  years 
imder  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's 
program  of  "perestroika."  The  report 
examines  three  major  areas:  Politics 
and  economics,  human  rights,  and 
flow  of  information  and  ideas. 

As  this  report  clearly  points  out. 
much  has  changed  over  the  last  3 
years.  It  is  heartening,  for  instance,  to 
read  that  over  300  political  prisoners 
were  released  last  year  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. But  it  is  disappointing  to  read 
that  there  are  at  least  300  political 
prisoners  still  held  in  labor  camps  and 
exile.  This  is  only  one  example  where 
improvement  and  failed  expectations 
go  hand  in  hand.  We  read  also  that 
some  churches,  those  that  are  willing 
to  register  with  authorities,  are  experi- 
encing a  letup  in  persecution.  But 
Ukrainian  Catholics  are  still  not  even 
allowed  to  register  their  parishes. 

Briefly  put.  "Reform  and  Human 
Rights"  documents  positive  changes 
that  have  occurred,  and  the  problems 
that  remain  in  Mr.  Gorbachev's  Soviet 
Union.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  important  source  of  in- 
formation on  "glasnost"  and  "peres- 
troika", and  I  commend  my  colleague 
Congressman  Steny  Hoyer.  Chairman 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission  for  his 
leadership  in  initiating  the  report.  I 
believe  I  can  speak  for  my  other  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  the  Helsinki 
Commission  when  I  say  that  we  look 
forward  to  continued  cooperation  with 
Chairman  Hoyer  and  our  Democratic 
colleagues  as  we  seek  to  promote 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  by 
actively  promoting  the  principles  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 
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PUBUCATION  OF  HELSINKI  COM- 
MISSION REPORT  "REFORM 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS" 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


MINING  AND  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTE Acrr 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3977. 
a  bill  I  cospoiTsored  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  Mining  and  Mineral 
Resources  Research  Institute  Act  wUl 
soon  be  coming  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  mineral  institute  program  was 
initiated  to  provide  seed  money  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  minerals 
related  govemment/industry/universi- 
ty  research  and  graduate   education 


programs  at  selected  State  universities 
and  colleges. 

There  are  currently  32  colleges  and 
universities  that  receive  allotment 
grants  in  support  of  basic  research  and 
education  in  mineral  sciences  and  en- 
gineering. Allotment  grants,  per  the 
authorizing  legislation,  must  be 
matched  by  two  non-Federal  dollars 
for  each  Federal  doUar.  This  is  a  cost 
effective  and  worthy  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  wUl  help  assure  a  viable  min- 
eral sector  in  this  Nation's  economy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  pass  this 
legislation  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
LOUIS  G.  FIELDS,  JR. 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Am- 
bassador Louis  G.  Fields,  Jr..  who 
passed  away  on  May  16  at  the  age  of 
58,  ended  20  years  of  distinguished 
public  service  in  1984  when  he  retired 
as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
First  Committee  on  Disarmtmient.  He 
first  came  to  Washington  in  the  early 
1960's  when  he  served  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Willis  Robert- 
son of  Virginia. 

From  1966  to  1969  he  served  with 
the  executive  branch's  Interdepart- 
mental Group  on  Vietnam  where  he 
was  a  specialist  on  countering  Viet- 
cong  economic  subversion.  Never  one 
to  be  a  Washington  desk-bound  bu- 
reaucrat, he  made  numerous  trips  to 
Southeast  Asia  to  gather  intelligence 
firsthand. 

In  1969  Ambassador  Fields,  an  inter- 
national lawyer,  joined  the  Foreign 
Service  in  the  Department  of  State  in 
the  Legal  Adviser's  Office.  He  became 
a  triisted  and  valued  adviser  to  those 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  who  di- 
rected America's  effort  to  combat 
international  terrorism  and  Interna- 
tional narcotics  traffficking.  Following 
his  retirement  in  1984.  Ambassador 
Fields  practices  international  law  in 
Washington.  He  traveled  widely  across 
the  covmtry,  lecturing  on  terrorism 
before  university  audiences  and  local 
World  Affairs  Councils. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life.  Ambassa- 
dor Fields  also  traveled  along  the  east 
coast,  lecturing  before  groups  and  viv- 
idly illustrating  that  one  could  still 
lead  a  rich  and  fmitful  life  while  suf- 
fering from  cancer. 

Louis  Fields  was  a  kind  and  thought- 
ful man.  putting  his  family  and  coun- 
try before  his  personal  concerns.  And 
he  was  my  friend;  I  shall  miss  him. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
LOUIS  G.  FIELDS,  JR. 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pashayan]  for 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  death  of 
Ambassador  Lou  Fields.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  I,  too,  was  very  sad  this  week 
when  I  learned  of  his  death.  He  was 
indeed  an  outstanding  American  and 
he  did  a  tremendous  job. 
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I  had  occasion  to  work  with  him  as  a 
newspaper  person  when  he  was  serving 
in  the  Indonesia  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
up. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  her  appropriate  remarks. 


COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  is  releasing  today  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  Mikhail  (Gor- 
bachev's efforts  during  his  first  3 
years  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  to  promote 
significant  reforms  in  the  politics, 
economy  and  society  of  his  country. 
This  Commission  report  is  designed  to 
contribute  to  that  consistent  pressure 
placed  upon  Soviet  officials.  In  the 
words  of  Yuri  Orlov,  "To  back  their 
liberal  words  with  more  action  and  to 
expand  their  reforms  in  accordance 
with  international  human  rights 
agreements  they  themselves  have 
signed."  In  describing  how  much  has 
changed  or  seems  to  be  in  the  process 
of  changing,  the  report  also  docu- 
ments how  many  fundamental  rights 
of  Soviet  citizens  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, of  belief,  of  movement  and  of  na- 
tional character  remain  restricted  and 
unprotected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  by  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  is  the  culmination  of 
many  months  of  hard  work.  I  want  to 
thank  the  cochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Senator  Dennis  DeConcini  for 
the  enormous  amount  of  personal 
commitment  he  has  dedicated  to  the 
Commission  in  fulfilling  its  mandate. 
His  leadership  within  the  Senate  on 
the  importance  of  human  rights  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times 
throughout  his  career  and  most  re- 
cently during  the  debate  on  ratifica- 
tion of  the  INF  Treaty.  Senator 
DeConcini's  message:  Arms  reductions 
and  human  rights  must  be  pursued 
with  equal  vigor.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  I  want  to  extend  equal  ap- 
preciation to  the  Commission's  rank- 
ing minority  members:  Senator  Al- 
FONSE  D'Amato  and  Representative 
Don    Rittek.    As    the    Commission's 


chairman  during  the  99th  Congress. 
Senator  D'Amato  demonstrated  a 
strong  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
bipartisan  and  recognized  expertise  of 
the  Commission  in  fulfilling  its  legisla- 
tive mandate.  It  was  an  honor  to  serve 
with  him  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
the  many  years  of  dedication  to  the 
issue  of  himian  rights.  Representative 
Don  Ritter,  who  just  returned  from  a 
Commission  trip  to  Poland  in  early 
April,  has  shown  a  relentless  commit- 
ment in  the  human  rights  field.  He 
has  served  on  the  Conunission  for  7 
years  and  throughout  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  need  to  remind  the  world  of  the 
daily  abuses  suffered  by  thousands 
throughout. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  not  only  be- 
cause they  have  made  the  work  of  the 
Commission  easier  through  their  con- 
tributions on  a  daily  basis  but  because 
this  report,  which  each  of  them  con- 
tributed to,  is  a  reflection  of  the  bipar- 
tisan nature  of  a  joint  body  that  seeks 
to  emphasize  the  critical  importance 
of  human  rights  and  of  holding  all  na- 
tions, including  our  own.  accountable 
for  their  actions  in  this  area.  The 
Commission  believes  that  as  we  look 
around  today,  human  rights  abuses 
are  continuing  in  frequency  and  in- 
creasing in  variety  with  all  of  the  at- 
tendant tragic  and  brutal  conse- 
quences. What  is  clear  to  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  if  the  abuses  are  to  be  ar- 
rested it  will  take  political  will,  com- 
mitment and  action  by  governments. 

In  our  letter  of  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, we  state  that: 

There  has  been  much  to  applaud  in  the 
three  years  of  Gorbachev's  rule,  especially 
compared  to  the  repressive  actions  of  his 
predecessors.  The  release  of  many  political 
prisoners  from  camps  and  psychiatric 
prison-hospitals,  the  rise  in  the  numbers  of 
Soviet  citizens  t>ermitted  to  emigrate  and  to 
travel,  the  increasing  candor  of  the  official 
Soviet  press  and  the  increasing  tolerance 
shown  to  unofficial  groups  and  unorthodox 
points  of  view  are  all  welcome  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  They  are,  however,  no  more 
than  first  steps.  And  as  our  report  docu- 
ments, they  were  taken  slowly  and  could  be 
retracted  almost  overnight.  Until  the  rule  of 
law  establishes  a  balance  between  the  power 
of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  human  dignity 
of  individual  Soviet  citizens,  the  latter  will 
always  be  at  risk.  If  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
cannot  answer  the  cry  to  secure  the  liberty 
he  says  his  people  need  to  rebuild  their  soci- 
ety, their  economy,  their  initiatitive  and 
their  self-confidence,  he  will  be  just  another 
Russian  reformer,  remembered  more  for  his 
proclaimed  intentions  than  his  actual 
achievements.  Because  we  are  certain  that 
his  innovations  cannot  take  root  without  a 
foundation  of  assured  Justice,  we  have  titled 
this  report  on  the  Gorbachev  record. 
"Reform  and  Human  Rights."  The  two 
must  go  together.  After  three  years  of  Gor- 
bachev's rule,  however,  that  essential  con- 
nection has  yet  to  be  made  and  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  Commission's  report.  It  is 
very  timely  as  we  debate  the  INF 
Treaty    and    discuss    those    elements 
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COMPROMISE  FOR 
NOTIFICATION 

II^EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Michigan  [Mr.  SCHtJETTE] 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  dis- 

x»lleague,  Mr.  Dick  Cheney,  and  I 
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in  the  House,  a  compromise  on 
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very  aware  that  this  plant  closing 

issue  has  become  the  focus  of 

controversy  in  this  year's  trade  bill 
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House  that  the  President  will  veto 

bill,  at  least  in  part,  because  of  the 

plant   ctosing    notification    provi- 

skjns.  W^  all  know  that  a  nasty  override  fight 


has  been  threatened,  where  proponents  have 
promised  to  scuttle  the  entire  trade  bill  and 
hold  this  issue  over  the  heads  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  Presklent,  and  those  opposing 
mandatory  notification. 

However,  what  has  been  lost  in  the  partisan 
bickering  and  infighting  has  tjeen  the  need  to 
be  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  lives  of 
those  affected  by  plant  closings  or  large  per- 
manent lay  offs.  No  one  should  come  to  work 
in  the  morning  to  find  the  gates  locked.  No 
one  shouW  learn  through  a  notice  stapled  on 
the  company  bulletin  board  that  the  next  day 
the  facility  will  close  its  doors  forever. 

It  Is  time  that  we  stop  this  counterproduc- 
tive polltk^l  warfare  and  compromise.  It  is 
time  to  make  peace  and  help  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country  who  face  this 
problem,  especially  if  there  is  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative which  can  bring  us  all  together. 

Virtually  everyone  in  this  Chamber  and 
neariy  everyone  across  the  Nation  agree  that 
businesses  should  give  notice.  Several  groups 
including  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  OTA  agree  that  earty  notification  helps 
promote  the  efficient  retraining  and  placement 
of  dislocated  wort<ers,  tmd  eases  the  burden 
of  adjustment  in  the  community.  It  also  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  costs  of  unemployment 
for  the  public  sector. 

What  we  are  in  disagreement  over  then  is 
what  the  appropriate  role  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  promoting  adequate  notice. 
This  initiative  comes  half  way  between  Gov- 
ernment inaction— which  Is  intolerable,  and 
mandatory,  inflexible,  court-enforced  notice— 
which  would  damage  our  competitiveness  and 
hurt  job  creation. 

This  initiative  calls  upon  and  motivates  the 
business  sector  to  develop  and  articulate  noti- 
ficatkjn  policies  as  part  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  in  their  communities  in  two 
important  ways: 

First,  by  setting  an  example  through  written 
advance  notk:e  policies  in  Government  con- 
tracts; and 

Second,  by  utilizing  the  effective  tool  of 
publicity  to  encourage  tKJth  the  development 
of  and  adherence  to  such  a  policy. 

This  act,  if  passed,  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  the  authority  to  investigate  plant 
closings,  assemble  information  on  what  was 
and  was  not  done,  and  publicize  those  in- 
stances where  flagrant  abuses  of  reasonable 
advance  notice  were  found.  In  addition,  this 
proposal  would  require  any  contractor,  who 
must  file  a  written  affirmative  action  state- 
ment, to  specify  a  notification  poltey  in  writing 
in  a  contract  appendix— including  those  in- 
stances where  the  policy  would  not  apply;  that 
is,  if  it  would  impede  the  continuatkin  of  oper- 
ations at  the  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cheney  and  I  believe  this 
proposal  is  a  reasonable  compromise  that  will 
resolve  the  problems  associated  with  court- 
enforced  notificatron  once  the  trade  bill  is 
vetoed.  This  initiative  solves  one  of  the  big- 
gest obstacles  to  passage  of  a  trade  bill— a 
trade  bill  that  will  be  good  for  trade  and  good 
for  the  American  wori<er.  Moreover,  this  lan- 
guage could  be  adopted  without  delay. 

To  those  who  say  ttiat  it  is  mandatory 
notice  or  nothing  at  all,  what  they  really  are 
saying  is  that  they  do  not  want  $980  millton  in 
job  training  money  for  the  estimated  1.5  mil- 


ton  people  per  year  who  kjse  their  jobs  to 
plant  closings.  To  those  who  do  not  want  any 
notification  at  all— voluntary  or  mandatory, 
wtiat  they  really  are  saying  is  that  all  is  fair. 
They  must  believe  ttiat  business'  moral  and 
ethrcal  responsibilities  end  at  the  plant  gate. 

Most  of  us  reject  those  positions,  and  want 
to  make  a  reasonable  peace  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  This  compromise  is  a  means  to 
achieve  an  end— to  help  assist  American 
workers,  their  families  and  their  communities 
to  receive  reasonable  notk».  whtoh  Is  wtiat 
proponents  of  mandatory  notwe,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rest  of  us  say  that  ttiey  desen/e. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  Mr.  Cheney 
and  I  along  with  our  distinguished  colleagues 
Mrs.  Martin,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Edw/ards,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Burton  in  supporting  this  initiative.  It  is  what 
we  all  say  that  we  want— on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  in  both  legislative  bodies.  I  hope  we 
can  move  fonward  to  adopt  this  legislatkin. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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JOE  McCaffreys  tribute  to 

CONGRESSMAN  MEL  PRICE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Aimxmziol  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  the  attentksn  of  our  colleagues  a  tribute 
to  the  late  Congressman  Mel  Price  that  was 
written  by  our  good  friend,  Joseph  F.  McCaf- 
frey, who  covered  the  Congress  for  38  years. 
I  know  there  are  many  Members  here  today 
who  recall  Joe  McCaffrey's  fairness  and  ob- 
jectivity in  covering  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
Members  serving  in  the  Congress  during  the 
time  he  was  broadcasting  over  station  WMAL 
as  a  well-known  and  highly  regarded  com- 
mentator. 

When  Joe  McCaffrey  retired  from  covering 
Congress,  he  took  on  a  new  position  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Culpeper  News  in  Culpeper,  VA. 
The  tribute  which  Joe  McCaffrey  wrote  in 
behalf  of  late  Congressman  Mel  Price  ap- 
peared in  the  Culpeper  News  on  Thursday, 
May  12.  It  is  written  in  Joe's  usual  factual, 
timely,  and  heartwarming  style. 

The  text  of  this  very  fine  tribute  to  Mel  Price 
follows: 
[Prom  the  Culpeper  News.  May  12, 19881 
Tribute  to  Congressman  Mel  Price 
(By  Joseph  McCaffrey) 
Congressman  Mel  Price  died  recently,  I 
feel  badly  about  this  because  Mel  was  the 
first  member  of  Congress  I  got  to  know 
while  covering  the  Hill.  I  met  him  just  after 
he  had  won  election  by  defeating  a  sitting 
member. 

1  remembeT  him  telling  me  about  the  day 
after  that  election.  He  was  peeling  potatoes 
on  KP  at  Camp  Lee.  He  still  did  not  know 
the  returns,  but  he  was  hoping  when  sud- 
denly the  sergeant  burst  into  the  mess  haU 
and  said  to  him,  "Private,  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you?" 

That  stunned  Mel  for  a  minute  but  then 
in  came  the  company  commander  who  said 
to  the  private,  "Congratulations,  SIR." 


The  "sir"  almost  floored  Mel  but  he  broke 
into  a  big  smile  when  the  CO  told  him  he 
had  been  elected  to  Congress. 

Even  though  he  was  overage.  Price  had 
volunteered  for  the  service.  He  wasn't  in 
long  enough  to  move  up  the  ladder,  so  when 
he  left  to  take  his  oath  of  office  he  was  only 
a  private  first  class.  But  he  moved  up  the 
ladder  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  a  far  cry  from  peeling  potatoes 
onKP. 

In  many  ways  Mel  was  an  unusual  politi- 
cian. He  was  not,  as  he  would  admit,  a  bril- 
liant Rhodes  scholar  type  and  he  was  not  an 
overwhelming  speaker. 

Mel  was  not  the  "lotsa"  type  which  moved 
on  the  political  scene  with  the  1960s.  He  did 
not  have  lotsa  teeth  and  lotsa  well  coiffured 
hair.  He  was  not  at  home  on  television;  after 
aU,  he  had  l>een  a  reporter  for  years  and  he 
was  more  at  home  with  the  print  media. 

He  didn't  need  those  things.  For  one 
thing,  he  loved  his  work.  And  loving  it  he 
was  willing  to  put  much  time  on  it.  He  was 
dedicated  to  the  men  and  women  he  served 
in  that  Illinois  district.  His  office  staff  knew 
that  each  and  every  letter  received  was  im- 
portant. And  they  acted  accordingly. 

In  his  years  In  the  House,  Price  won  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  As  old  Carl 
Hayden,  the  first  man  to  serve  Arizona  in 
the  Senate,  would  say,  "He  was  a  work 
horse,  not  a  show  horse."  He  accepted  every 
assignment  given  him. 

For  more  than  43  years  Mel  Price  served 
his  country  and  his  district  well.  Very  well. 


CONCERNS  ABOUT 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 
1988,  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commls- 
sk)n  [ITC]  conducted  a  hearing  on  "Competi- 
tive Conditions  in  tfie  U.S.  Market  for  Aspara- 
gus, Broccoli,  and  Caullfower,"  In  Monterey, 
CA.  This  hearing  followed  a  May  10,  1988, 
hearing  on  the  "Changing  Structure  of  the 
U.S.  Fmit  and  Vegetable  Industry,"  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  that  was  conducted  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and 
Nutrition,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  the  text  of  my 
statement  before  the  ITC  with  my  colleagues: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta  Before 
THE  International  Trade  Commission 

Madame  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Commission:  I  regret  that  I  cannot  present 
this  testimony  personaUy  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  in  session  today  consider- 
ing several  Important  bills  and  therefore,  I 
must  be  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  have  breakfast  with  all  of 
you  yesterday  morning  and  have  asked  my 
wife,  Sylvia,  to  present  my  final  testimony 
today. 

First  of  all,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  to 
each  of  you  for  having  this  hearing  in  my 
District.  One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  di- 
versified economy  of  the  Central  Coast  is 
agriculture.  The  value  of  this  industry  is 
over  one  billion  dollars  and  employs  over 
50,000  people  In  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey 
Counties  alone  from  selected  agriculture 
and  agriculture  related  businesses.  We  are 
proud  of  this  industry  and  its  contribution 


to  the  agricultural  commerce  of  the  nation 
and  the  world.  The  farmers  of  my  area  are 
free  market  producers  who  do  not  depend 
on  federal  sutisidies.  They  produce  a  quality 
product  and  are  willing  to  compete  freely 
with  any  other  nation  for  the  American  and 
world  consumer.  But  that  competition  must 
be  free— and  It  must  be  fair.  That  is  not  the 
case  with  regards  to  the  competitive  condi- 
tion in  the  United  States  market  for  aspara- 
gus, broccoli,  and  cauliflower— the  issue  you 
are  considering  today. 

Last  week,  the  Sut>conmiittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutri- 
tion, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  con- 
vened a  hearing  to  investigate  many  of  the 
same  issues.  We  found  that  imports  of  many 
fruit  and  vegetable  products  have  Increased 
dramatically  over  the  last  decade  and  are 
making  up  a  growing  share  of  the  U.S.  diet. 
These  conditions  are  changing  the  nature  of 
agriculture  in  this  country  as  we  know  it 
and  that  change  effects  farmers,  investors, 
and  consumers. 

At  the  May  10th  hearing,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  released  a  report 
that  I  requested  entitled  "Agricultural 
Trade:  Causes  and  Impacts  of  Increased 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Imports".  I  would  like 
to  make  this  report  and  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted at  my  hearing  available  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

GAO  noted  that  imports  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table products  have  increased  at  a  much 
faster  pace  than  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Between  1980  and  1986,  agricultural 
imports  increased  by  21%,  from  $17.4  billion 
to  $21.1  billion.  Yet  during  this  same  period, 
fruit  imports  more  than  tripled  (rising  from 
about  $482  million  to  al>out  $1.6  billion), 
while  vegetable  imports  more  than  doubled 
(rising  from  alx)ut  $783  million  to  about  $1.6 
billion).  More  than  one-half  of  the  increase 
in  imports  came  from  just  four  products- 
broccoli,  tomatoes,  table  grapes,  and  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice.  Imports  of  aspar- 
agus and  cauliflower  also  rose  sharply. 
These  products  primarily  come  from  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Mexico. 

Not  only  are  fruit  and  vegetable  imports 
rising,  but  proportionately,  American  con- 
sumers are  eating  more  imports.  For  exam- 
ple, approximately  9  percent  of  the  frozen 
broccoli  consumed  by  Americans  in  1980 
came  from  foreign  sources.  But  in  1986,  the 
import  share  jumped  to  39  percent.  Import 
shares  of  asparagus  and  processed  cauliflow- 
er also  increased  significantly  between  1978 
and  1986;  from  6  to  13  percent  for  asparagiis 
and  from  10  to  30  percent  for  processed  cau- 
liflower. 

Some  of  this  rise  can  be  attributed  to  a 
significant  increase  in  imports  shipped  to 
the  U.S.  from  foreign  sul>sidiaries  of  n.S. 
firms.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  reported  last  year  that  Imports 
shipped  by  foreign  affiliates  to  their  U.S.- 
based  parent  companies  increased  80  per- 
cent l>etween  1982  and  1985,  from  $430  mil- 
lion to  $776  million. 

These  conditions  have  become  increasing- 
ly controversial  for  two  reasons.  First,  inad- 
equacies in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's pesticides  inspection  activities  intensi- 
fy U.S.  consumers'  concern  al>out  whether 
imported  produce  is  safe  to  eat.  And  second, 
the  rapid  growth  in  imports  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  products  has  had  an  increasing 
effect  on  U.S.  growers  and  food  processors. 

On  numerous  occasions,  GAO  has  docu- 
mented the  severe  inadequacies  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  (FDA)  pesticides 
monitoring  and  enforcement  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  GAO,  the  FDA  tests  less  than  1 


percent  of  all  food  shipments  and  uses  labo- 
ratory methods  that  can  only  detect  one- 
half  of  the  pesticides  available  on  world 
markets.  Furthermore,  GAO  found  that  the 
average  violation  rate  among  imports  was 
twice  that  of  domestic  products  and  that 
shipments  containing  Illegal  pesticides  are 
often  marketed  and  consumed,  rather  than 
being  reexported  or  destroyed.  GAO  also 
found  that  financial  penalties  are  frequent- 
ly not  Imposed  when  shipments  which  vio- 
late U.S.  standards  are  detected. 

The  Omnibus  Trade  bill  Includes  provi- 
sions, which  I  sponsored  with  Congressman 
Dingell  and  other  colleagues,  to  address 
many  of  these  problems.  While  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  budget 
constraints  will  continue  to  restrict  the 
number  of  shipments  that  can  l>e  tested  at 
the  border.  Thus,  the  issue  of  safety  is 
likely  to  remain  an  area  of  concern. 

The  intense  comp>etltion  from  imports 
now  threatens  the  viability  of  CDallfomia's 
frozen  vegetable  industry.  Thirty-four  proc- 
essing plants  ceased  operating  in  California 
l)etween  1977  and  1987,  due  at  least  In  part, 
to  pressures  from  increased  Imports,  accord- 
ing to  GAO.  Over  31,000  employees  were  af- 
fected by  these  closings. 

This  situation  is  similar  to  problems  expe- 
rienced by  domestic  rose  growers.  Imported 
roses  have  captured  an  increased  share  of 
the  U.S.  market  and  are  driving  U.S.  grow- 
ers out  of  business.  Imports  of  hybrid  tea 
roses,  the  principal  variety  of  rose  imports, 
captured  44  percent  of  the  domestic  market 
in  1987,  up  from  31  percent  3  years  earlier. 
Although  the  Department  of  Commerce 
found  that  roses  from  Colombia  were  being 
dumped  in  the  United  States,  no  relief  has 
been  granted  to  the  domestic  Industry. 

A  number  of  factors  have  led  to  this  in- 
crease in  imports.  Most  significantly,  lower 
labor,  land,  and  other  production  costs 
abroad  have  encouraged  increased  imports. 
As  an  example,  the  average  wage  for  a  fairm 
worker  in  California  is  $6.00  an  hour  while 
the  average  wage  for  a  similar  worker  in 
Mexico  is  $3.00  a  day  and  in  Guatemala, 
$1.50  a  day.  The  costs  alone  of  growing  broc- 
coli in  Mexico  are  about  32  percent  of  the 
California  costs  per  acre  and  43  percent  of 
the  cost  per  pound.  This  cost  differential 
plus  the  reduced  standards  and  regulations 
on  the  use  of  pesticides  and  insecticides 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  U.S.  farmers 
to  compete. 

In  addition,  while  the  dollar  rose  against 
European  and  Japanese  currencies,  it  fell 
against  the  currencies  of  several  major  agri- 
cultural exporters,  such  as  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  For  example,  in  mld-1986.  the 
peso  was  undervalued  in  relation  to  the 
dollar  by  about  20  percent,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  University  of  California.  The 
report  also  noted  that  this  undervaluation 
resulted  from  specific  government  policies 
aimed  at  making  Mexican  products  more 
competitive  in  foreign  markets. 

Part  of  the  U.S.  market  for  Imported 
fruits  and  vegetables  developed  under  favor- 
able tariff  treatment  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  (OSP).  the  Caribl>e- 
an  Basin  Initiative  (CBI).  and  previous 
multi-lateral  trade  negotiations.  While 
many  products,  such  as  steel,  textile,  and 
apparel  articles,  are  exempted  from  such 
treatment  l>ecause  they  have  been  designat- 
ed as  import-sensitive  articles,  agricultural 
products  have  not  t>een  afforded  such  treat- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  that  imports  have  in- 
creased, U.S.  exports  of  many  fruit  and  veg- 
etable products  have  remained  constant  or 
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(For  the  record,  I  am  inserting 

which    Ulustrate    this    point.) 

,pean  growers,  our  growers  do 

from  the  variable  levy  systems 

Ehiropean  growers  from  fluctu- 

.^.  conditions.  Nor  do  U.S.  grow- 

subsidies  from  Federal  price-sup- 

;.  Furthermore,  U.S.  producers 

are  not  able  to  enter  Europe- 

.^<,e  markets  because  of  restric- 

pollcies,  coupled  with  protective 

subsidies. 

e  factors  concern  me  when  I 
,  the  future.  Our  growers  find 
in  a  dilemma.  Their  domestic 


markets  are  eroded  by  imports  from  other 
countries  and  export  markets  are  often  fore- 
closed by  Import  restrictions,  or  foreign 
prices  kept  artlficiaUy  low  because  of  subsi- 
dies. In  addition,  agricultural  industries  fre- 
quently appear  to  bear  the  brunt  of  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  economies  abroad.  Before 
the  ability  of  our  producers  to  compete  is 
further  compromised,  we  need  to  examine 
these  issues  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  if  we  do  nothing 
to  address  this  situation  now,  we  wlU  lose  an 
Important  sector  of  our  domestic  agricultur- 
al industry.  The  warning  signs  are  obvious. 
If  we  do  nothing,  not  only  will  we  lose  an  in- 


dustry but  the  likelihood  is  we  will  never 
gain  it  back.  Vital  land  and  water  will  be 
lost  to  commercial  development  and  workers 
wUl  be  lost  to  other  industries.  If  we  are 
smart  enough  to  pay  attention,  then  actions 
can  be  taken  to  improve  our  trade,  economic 
and  competitive  future.  That  future  rests  in 
our  hands. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Commission  has  un- 
dertaken an  investigation  into  this  issue  and 
would  urge  you  to  consider  steps  for  possi- 
ble remedy.  Thank  you  again  for  providing 
me  with  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  an 
issue  of  such  importance  to  the  agricultural 
industry  of  California  and  the  nation. 
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Imports 
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1986 


Quflge 
(percent) 
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Change 
(percent) 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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23,839 

-8 

320,169 
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127,218 

67,401 
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NA 

NA 
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NA 

NA 
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NA 

NA 
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Grand  total.. 


1J37,579 


1,989.463 


49 


1,101,452 


1,072,806 


NA=not  available  (does  not  imply  zero,  merely  indicates  that  data  are  not  readily  available). 

Source;  Compiled  by  Jaspet  Womacti,  ConpessKmal  Research  Servict,  Feb.  11,  1988,  from  data  in  US  Department  o(  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agriculture  Service.  Horticultural  Products  Review,  supplements  5  and  6,  March  1987;  and,  Eamnic 
Research  Service,  Foreign  Agncultuie  Trade  of  the  United  Stales. 


PRECEDENCE  OP  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  precede  that  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlewomaji  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUBAN  LIBERATION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  the  86th  anniversary  of  an 
event  that  is  very  important  in  terms 
of  U.S.  history  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheric relations.  May  20,  1902,  was 
the  day  that  Cuba,  with  aid  from  this 
Nation,  gained  its  liberation  from 
Spain. 

All  of  us  here  realize  what  a  special 
feeling  it  is  to  commemorate  with 
pride  and  happiness  our  own  similar 
anniversary  every  July  4.  I  think  that 
we  are  also  capable  of  appreciating  the 
degree  of  pain  most  Cuban  citizens 
feel  when  they  reflect  on  their  own 
history  every  May  20.  They  do  so  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  that  same 
hard-fought  independence  was  taken 


away  from  them  under  the  regime  of 
Fidel  Castro  in  1959. 

Since  the  Castro  regime  began  to 
impose  its  own  brand  of  atheistic  Com- 
munist oppression,  the  Cuban  people 
have  had  little  to  celebrate.  We  here 
in  the  United  States  have  also  had 
great  reason  to  mourn.  Not  only  has 
the  specter  of  communism,  with  the 
strong  backing  of  Soviet  Russia,  been 
an  ever-present  shadow  in  our  own 
backyard,  but  we  have  also  witnessed 
the  great  tide  of  himian  suffering  that 
has  been  swept  to  our  shores  from  the 
oppressiveness  of  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  massive  military  buildup,  fi- 
nanced by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  we 
have  witnessed  not  too  far  from  our 
homeland  has  not  limited  itself  to  the 
islands  of  Cuba.  The  presence  of  the 
Cuban  military  has  been  felt  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well.  In  particu- 
lar, Nicaragua  and  Angola  come  to 
mind  as  examples  of  where  Cuban 
troops  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  propping  up  of  other  oppressive 
Communist  governments.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  relate  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  toll  that  this 
has  exacted  in  the  form  of  increased 
U.S.  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  text  of  a  statement 
pointing  out  the  significance  of  Cuban 
Independence  Day.  It  was  signed  by 
the  following  individuals:  Dr.  Joseph 


R.  Julia,  president,  Cuban  Crusade  for 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation:  Dr.  Alejan- 
dro Paniaqua,  president,  Caribbean 
Committee;  Mr.  Joseph  Yali,  presi- 
dent, African  Committee:  Mr.  Peter 
Hartwich,  chairman,  Cuban  Crusade 
Campaign,  1988;  and  Mr.  Fernando 
Capo,  chairman.  International  Com- 
mittee. The  excellent  statement  fol- 
lows herewith: 

1988  Cuban  Independence  Day 
Crusade  1988— Worldwide  Solidarity  Mes- 
sage honoring  Cuban  patriots  Jose  Marti, 
General  Antonio  Maceo  Grajales.  General 
Generoso  Campos  Marquette  and  American 
patriot  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
personally  led  Americans  fighting  alongside 
Cubans  to  successfully  liberate  Cuba.  That 
first  real  liberation  date  was  commemorated 
on  May  20,  1902  and  Is  known  as  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day, 

To:  His  Excellency  Ronald  W.  Reagan, 
Vice-President  George  Bush  and  Adminis- 
tration. Honorable  Speaker  Jim  Wright, 
Congressmen  Dante  B.  Fascell.  Claude 
Pepper,  Robert  Garcia  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  of  America,  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  and  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Cuban  Independence  Day  is  also  Latin 
American  and  World  American  Solidarity 
Day  since  it  signifies  the  very  first  day  of 
Hemispheric  and  Global  Brotherhood.  In 
order  to  reflect  the  true  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments of  worldwide  peoples  after  having 
their  memories  refreshed  as  to  the  real  his- 
torical and  present  day  established  and 
known  facts  that  remain  unchallenged 
today,  we  expose  these  facts  for  the  global 
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population  t »  hear,  see  and  take  very  care- 
ful notice  of.  ^^ 

The  Unite*  States,  In  Joining  Cuban  patri- 
ots last  cent  ury  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom against  the  Spanish  tyranny,  did  not 
exact  their  pound  of  flesh  and  colonize 
Cuba  as  has  always  and  still  is  the  practice 
when  large  powerful  nations  have  aided 
■mail  count)  ies  In  their  so-called  freedom 
wars.  Insteid  America  rejoiced  together 
with  Cuba  <n  May  20th,  1902  when  they 
celebrated  tielr  hard  won  freedom  then. 
America  ha<!  helped  a  new  free  democratic 
nation  to  b<  bom  by  aiding  them  during 
their  liberatl  an  struggles  and  after  economi- 
cally. 

And  today  more  than  ever,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  Jnited  SUtes  to  point  out  their 
record,  refer  Ing  to  all  of  their  dealings  with 
any  nation  small  or  large:  America  has 
always  llben  ted  or  aided  liberation  but  has 
never  colonii  ed  anyone. 

May  20th.  anniversary  of  the  free  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba's  liberation  Day  is  the  first  and 
best  exampl :  of  America's  fraternal  behav- 
ior toward  (  hemispheric  brother's  libera- 
tion struggle;  the  United  States  is  your 
brother  and  not  your  master.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  rest  of  the  world  proven  time 
and  again  vli  i  its  total  aid  for  many  Europe- 
an, Asian  an  d  African  nations  during  World 
Wars  I  and  1 1.  Practically  all  militarily  occu- 
pied or  colo  ilzed  nations  were  liberated  by 
America  at  a  very  high  cost  of  American 
materials  aid  blood,  at  the  end  of  those 
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gether  with  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Julia  and  Vecen- 
tian  Father  Superior  Lorenzo  Elosegul  Oro- 
dengae  CM.  in  1957. 

In  1961,  she  was  co-founder  of  the  "Cuban 
Crusade  for  ReUef  and  RehabillUtion  Asso- 
ciation Inc.".  She  personaUy  helped  thou- 
sands of  Cubans.  Latin  Americans  and 
others  to  obtain  employment,  housing, 
clothing,  furniture,  medical  help,  education- 
al grants,  at  the  Cuban  Crusade  offices  in 
New  York  City  and  Miami.  In  1965,  she  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Hemispheric  War  on  Poverty  Crusade  in 
Latin  America. 

In  1984,  she  accompanied  Dr.  Julia  to  the 
Orient  setting  up  the  "Cuban  Crusade  Asian 
Chapter",  with  central  offices  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan— "The  Power  of  the  Cross"  post- 
cards were  printed  and  distributed  through 
Ajsift* 

She  is  co-owner  of  patented  "Achay-Julla" 
economical  homes  which  are  intended  to 
benefit  the  poor  worldwide. 

Soon  after  Castro's  successful  take-over  in 
Cuba  in  1959,  the  above  Committee  met 
with  him  on  numerous  occasions  from  Janu- 
ary 1959  untU  July  5,  1960. 

Mr.  Castro  gave  his  personal  approval  to 
said  "Obra  Benefica  Rellgiosa",  which  im- 
mediately became  law  by  Resolution  No.  575 
of  the  "Minsterio  de  Flnanzas"  in  July  5. 
1960 

The  575  Resolution  of  July  5,  1960,  set  a 
unique  precedent  since  it  permitted,  for  the 
first  time,  the  teaching  of  religious  and 
social  work  within  a  communist  country. 
Our  Sierra  Maestra's  program  was  con- 
ceived and  so  officially  sanctioned  as  an  au- 
tonomous organization  without  any  direct 
government  control  or  intervention. 

It  allowed  for  the  construction  of:  (a)  one 
300  hospital  beds  in  Sierra  Maestra;  (b)  a  vo- 
cational center  for  the  teaching  of  arts, 
trade,  agricultural,  and  mining  techniques. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Julia,  Father  L  Elosequi  O., 
CM,  and  Candelaria  Achay,  presiding, 
formed  the  Vincentian  Father's  Committee. 
Both  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Julia  and  Candelaria 
Achay  were  designated  via  legal  document, 
with  the  exclusive  presentation  and  "Power 
of  Attorney",  globally  of  the  '"Obra  Bene- 
fica Rellgiosa  Social  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  en 
la  Sierra  Maestra". 

It  is,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ment in  our  hands  with  which  spearhead 
the  process  of  peace,  and  gradual  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  Americans  and 
Cubans.  Nowl 

It  was  precisely  Miss  Achay's  dream  and 
prophetic  desire  at  the  time  of  her  lU  fated 
premature  death. 

It  all  began  with  Mr.  Castro's  revolution 
embracing  of  the  Christian  Crucifix  and  the 
insidious  metamorphosis  that  followed.  Cas- 
tro's rise  to  power  in  Cuba  marked  a  turning 
point  in  the  traditional  love-hate  relation- 
ship between  North  and  South  and  among 
Latin  Americans  themselves. 

Time  is  now  ripe  for  action  and  not  for  a 
military  intervention,  nor  for  an  aggressive 
political  adventurism  which  could  turn  out 
to  be  as  counterproductive  today  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  time  for  action  through  good  will 
and  common  sense.  As  Miss  Achay  said  it. 
"the  moment  of  truth  is  now!" 

During  long  years,  oiu"  "Obra  Benefica 
Relgiosa  Social"  was  forced  into  painful  in- 
activity. But  we  were  not  dead,  through  our 
efforts,  funds  were  raised  in  Cuba  and  the 
United  SUtes  from  firms  like  Hirsh  and 
Company  of  Wall  Street  and  others  who 
happened  to  believe  in  the  sincerity,  feasi- 
bility, and  down  to  earth  approach  of  our 
program. 


American  and  global  peoples,  our  duty 
and  moral  obligations  is  to  hammer  out 
these  truths  via  the  entire  global  media  to 
educate  world  opinion  by  conunemorating 
next  May  20th  anniversary  of  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day  1902  representing  the  first 
true  20th  century  liberation  and  transmit- 
ting the  above  Solidarity  message  of  strong 
truths  hemispherically  and  universally. 

We  call  upon  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  stand  united  behind  American  Universal 
Foreign  Policy  and  aid.  liberate  all  of  the 
world's  enslaved  peoples  from  communist 
tyranny  and  oppression  now  infllterlng  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  elsewhere  via  the 
communist  surrogate  of  Soviet  Russia,  who 
in  1959  stole  Cuban  liberty  from  Cubans, 
Fidel  Castro's  Red  Cuba. 

We  also  call  upon  the  global  free  nations 
to  Join  in  complete  solidarity;  economically, 
politically  and  religiously  and  thus  unified 
march  to  triumph  over  World  Communism 
before  the  1980's  end. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Julia. 
Pnsident,         Cuban 
Crxuade     Political 
Committees. 
Dr.  Alejandro  Paniaqua, 
President,  Caribbean 
Committee. 
Mr.  Joseph  Yali, 
President,       African 
Committee. 
Mr.  Peter  Hartwich. 
Chairman,        Cuban 
Crusade  Cam- 

paign. 1988. 
Today.  Cuban  Independence  Day 
Commemoration  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  pay  tribute  and  re- 
membrance to  two  God  chosen  leaders 
who  led  their  nations  in  the  ways  of 
peace  and  respect;  the  late  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack  and  late  Cande- 
laria G.  Achay,  founder  of  the  Cuban 
Crusade. 

Speaker  McCormack's  history  as  a 
powerful  humane  head  of  his  people  is 
well  remembered  globally  with  rever- 
ence. 

We  herein  remember  today  Cande- 
laria G.  Achay  as  a  Cuban  leader  who 
lead  her  people  toward  love,  peace  and 
unity  imder  God. 

We  herein  recount  her  story  on 
Earth  doing  God's  will  on  Earth. 
Cuba  Independence  Day— 1988 
Crusade  1988— Respectfully,  our  message 
today  is  being  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
Ronald  W.  Reagan,  Vice  President  George 
Bush  and  Administration.  Honorable  Speak- 
er Jim  Wright,  Congressmen  Claude  Pepper, 
and  Dante  B.  Fascell  and  all  other  Members 
of  Congress. 

In  this  glorious  day— May  20th,  1902— we 
wish  also  to  pay  humble  tribute  to  Miss 
Candelaria  Achay,  the  beloved  co-founder  of 
our  international  "Cuban  Crusade  for  Relief 
and  RehabUitation",  who  recently  expired 
at  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 
She  functioned  as  the  indisputable  leader  of 
our  organization  for  more  than  25  years. 

Divinely  inspired,  she  helped  to  carry  on 
the  torch  of  hope  and  the  message  of  Christ 
on  the  desecrated  island  of  Cuba  and  else- 
where, through  an  arduous  and  bitter  strug- 
gle. 

Miss  Achay  was  bom  in  Cuba,  of  Cuban- 
Chinese  parents.  December  12. 1927.  and  re- 
ceived   basic    religious    education    at    the 


Sacred  Heart  Academy;  but.  shortly  had  to 
abandon  the  religious  career  because  of  fall- 
ing health. 

We  offer  a  sensible  way  out  of  this  Carib- 
bean alienation;  the  shortest  possible  ap- 
proach; perhaps  the  only  door  still  open  to 
reconciliation. 

Our  "Obra  Benefica  Rellgiosa  Social  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul",  has  a  20  year  old  record 
of  credibility  In  the  United  States  Congress. 
and  within  the  Spanish-American  communi- 
ties as  well. 

We  have  no  attachment  whatsoever  to 
vested  interests  here  or  abroad,  this  is  why 
we  can  speak  today,  freely  and  loud. 

We  are  only  tnily  committed  to  God,  and 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  freedom.  These  rea- 
sons may  explain  why  our  program  has  re- 
ceived (a)  best  wishes  for  success  from  our 
State  Dept.  in  bringing  about  closer  rela- 
tions between  Cubans  and  Americans,  (b) 
the  blessings  from  the  Papal  Niuicio,  with 
an  Introduction  to  American  by  a  letter  to 
late  Cardinal  Francis  Spellman;  (c)  the 
blessing  by  late  Cuban  Cardinal  Manuel  Ar- 
teaga. 

Closing  words— in  memory  of  our  be- 
loved "Candy  Achay": 

Ms.  Candy  Achay  was  a  Catholic 
mystic.  On  September  8,  1962,  in  a 
dream,  she  received  a  direct  revelation 
from  the  Patroness  Virgin  of  Cuba 
"The  Virgin  of  Charity."  The  revela- 
tion was  painted  in  December  1962,  by 
a  famous  Vincentian,  Father  Superior 
Lorenzo  Elosegui  Orobenguia  CM.  It  is 
titled  the  "Power  of  the  Cross,"  and  it 
depicts  the  end  of  atheistic  oppression 
in  Cuba. 

The  Virgin  of  Charity  is  shown  high 
in  the  heavens  carrying  child  Jesus 
surroimded  by  purple  and  reddish 
clouds  depicting  the  bloody  period  the 
Earth's  people  have  been  traversing 
for  nearly  a  century  being  gathered  by 
God  Almighty  for  dispersement  in 
space.  In  her  right  hand  is  the  cross 
from  which  emanates  the  healing  vi- 
brations of  Jesus  Child  falling  directly 
upon  Cuba,  killing  the  dragon  athe- 
ism. The  sickle  and  hammer  symbols 
of  the  regime  in  Cuba  are  broken  sig- 
nifying the  end  of  Cuba's  atheism  by 
divine  intervention. 

The  three  figures  in  the  rowboat  are 
the  original  Cubans  to  whom  the 
Virgin  appeared  in  Cuba's  Bay  of 
Nipes  last  century,  rowing  toward 
Cuba  to  spread  the  message  of  free- 
dom. This  is  a  divine  message  from 
God  Almighty  announcing  the  coming 
victory  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  forces 
of  darlcness. 

Miss  Candy's  remains  were  cremated 
and  her  ashes  were  thrown  in  the 
waters  in  front  of  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty in  New  York  City. 

Candy's  last  wishes  were— "May  my 
ashes  reach  a  free  Cuba  someday!" 

REMEMBRANCES 

"Candy  is  a  ray  of  light  shining 
down  from  the  Almighty  •  •  •  "—Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Julia,  life  long  associate  of 
Candy  and  cofounder  of  Cuban  Cru- 
sade. 

"  •  •  •  a  loyal  friend,  •  •  •  I  feel  her 
presence  down  to  my  soul  •  •  *— Rev. 


Father  Lorenzo  Elosegui  Obergoa.  Se- 
viUe.  Spain. 

"She     is     the     personification     of 

love —The     late     John     Wm. 

McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House, 
December  14.  1977. 

"She  is  the  soul  of  Asia— with  her 
Chinese  ancestors  •  •  •  she  is  now  in 
the  "Celestial  Heaven".— Steve  Min. 
President,  Taiwan— Philippine  Chap- 
ter. 

"A  Chinese  sister  from  Cuba;  her 
soul  was  always  Chinese".— Peter  and 
Vince  Wu  Families. 

"A  Chinese  princess,  who  will  help 
us  •  •  •  from  the  far  reaches  of 
Heaven".— Mr.  James  T.  Pan,  Presi- 
dent, Japanese  and  Korean  Chapter. 

"My  best  friend  •  •  •  Excellency  in 
love  and  goodness"— A.D.  Paniagua, 
MD. 

"The  Power  of  the  Cross"  message 
can  be  applied  in  conventing  Mainland 
China  away  from  present  Atheism." 

"We  have  distributed  thousands  in 
Thailand,  Mainland  and  Burma.— Gen. 
Kei-Chiu  (Generalissimo  Chang  Kai 
Shek  assistant). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  giving  us  those  appropriate 
remarks  on  the  observance  of  Cuban 
Freedom  Day. 


WHAT'S  THE  BEEF  WITH  JAPAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoxise,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  only 
today  has  lifted  aU  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  Toshiba  products  to  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries.  This  action  pre- 
sumably was  taken  because  the  1  year 
restriction  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  on  Toshiba  expired 
today.  And  this  action  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  why  we  in  the  Congress 
have  developed  a  hard  line  on  Toshi- 
ba, the  mother  company,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, Tostiiba  Machine  Corp.  which 
together  with  Konigsberg  of  Norway 
sold  the  complex  computerized  milling 
equipment  and  software  to  the  Soviet 
Union  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
Soviets  to  produce  the  silent  propeller. 
That,  of  course,  by  their  ability  to 
produce  this  silent  submarine  propel- 
ler, destroyed  any  advantage  that  our 
silent  submarines  had.  This  means 
that  the  Navy  is  going  to  have  to  run 
up  its  costs  considerably  to  get  in  the 
lead  once  again.  There  have  been  esti- 
mates as  high  as  $30  billion  and  $60 
billion  to  reach  or  to  achieve  the  level 
of  leadership  that  we  once  had  with 
our  Navy  against  the  Soviet  Navy. 

Also  by  lifting  this  ban  today  it 
points  up   that  the   Government  of 


Japan  is  only  going  to  impose  mini- 
mum punishment  on  its  people.  Japan 
has  no  espionage  law.  In  fact,  it  re- 
fused to  pass  an  espionage  law  last 
year  after  the  Congress  got  into  the 
matter  of  the  sale  of  this  secret  mill- 
ing equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  only  after  the  Congress,  I  might 
point  out,  only  after  the  Congress  un- 
earthed this  and  l>egan  talking  about 
the  sale  of  this  equipment  did  Japan 
even  make  the  effort  to  impose  the 
minimum  sentence  of  1  year  of  no 
sales. 

You  can  see  how  fast  a  year  goes  by. 

So  they  probably  have  reaUy  not  lost 
anything.  This  is  what  is  disturbing  to 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress.  How 
can  we  really  secure  our  technology 
when  we  are  in  the  leadership,  when 
we  have  been  arguing  on  the  floor  and 
in  committees  against  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary technologies  such  as  the  Aegis 
missile  cruiser  and  others  to  any  over- 
seas sources,  including  Japan;  we  have 
been  pointing  out  that  these  countries 
do  not  have  espionage  laws,  that  they 
do  do  reverse  engineering  to  steal  our 
technology  and  that  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  real  interest  in  these 
other  countries  to  protect  the  technol- 
ogy that  we  have  developed. 

D  1720 

I  must  say  that  today's  action  of  lift- 
ing this  ban  seems  to  emphasize  or  to 
prove  that  our  arguments  have  been 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  get  on  with 
the  additional  comments  I  have  con- 
cerning trade  with  Japan.  As  the 
Members  Icnow,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  trying  to  inform  the  American 
public  over  the  past  few  months  on 
some  important  facts  concerning 
trade,  with  emphasis  on  the  fairness 
issue,  particularly  in  relation  to  Japan, 
the  coimtry  with  which  one-third  of 
our  trade  deficit  lies. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  Japan 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  keep  United 
States  citrus  fruit  and  beef  out  of  that 
country  and  to  prevent  its  citizens 
from  being  able  to  purchase  these 
items  at  a  reasonable  yen. 

It  reminds  me  also  of  what  we 
learned  only  last  week,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  had  imposed  or  was 
trying  to  impose  a  $2,000  tariff  on 
some  $804  worth  of  Girl  Scout  cookies 
that  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Midway 
had  purchased.  The  Midway  is  now 
homeported  in  Japan,  and  the  crew, 
being  from  the  Beeville,  TX,  area,  the 
Girl  Scouts  down  in  that  area  had 
made  contact  with  the  sailors  on  that 
ship,  and  when  Girl  Scout  cookie  time 
came  around,  they  reached  out  and 
they  purchased  $804  worth  of  cookies. 
The  Girl  Scout  troups  felt  they  had 
made  a  tremendous  sale,  and  then  the 
crew  was  hit  with  a  $2,000  duty. 

So  on  and  on  it  goes.  Fairness?  I 
have  not  seen  it.  I  am  really  not  cer- 
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tain  whetl  er  or  not  I  was  amazed  to 
read  in  thi  f  WaU  Street  Journal  today 
that  Japar  's  ruling  Uberal  Democratic 
Party,  whi  ch  has  been  in  power  there 
since  1955,  Is  afraid  of  committing  po- 
Utlcal  suicide  if  they  aUow  our  beef 
and  citrus  fruits  in  their  markets.  At 
least  this  is  the  argument  they  are 

using. 

In  an  arl  Icle  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal today  t  quotes  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative   Clayton    Yeutter    warning 
that  if  Jat  an  tries  to  stall  internation- 
al deliber  itlons  on  a  United  States 
effort  to  c  pen  Japan's  beef  smd  citnis 
markets,  t  le  United  States  will  fUe  an 
unfair    tride    case    In    Washington 
against  Jupan.   I   certainly   hope   he 
goes  throi  gh  with  it.  The  one  thing  I 
worry  aboat  is  that  he  has  not  been 
hard  enou  fh,  but  this  time  I  think  Mr. 
Yeutter  n  ally  intends  to  go  through 
with  it.  Ee  has  disclosed  that  Japan 
has  sugge  (ted  that  the  two  countries 
should  reive  their  bilateral  talks  on 
these  two  items  which  broke  of  last 
month  wlien  the  United  States  fUed 
an  unfair  trade  complaint  with  the 
General   Agreement   on   Tariffs   and 
Trade  In  i  Seneva.  The  General  Agree- 
ment on  n  arif fs  and  Trade  is  common- 
ly known  at  GATT,  and  it  is  an  inter- 
national I  roup  in  Geneva  that  is  set 
up  to  adji  idicate  trade  disputes,  and  it 
is  also  set  up  to  handle  trade  matters 
and  to  s«e  that  tariffs  that  are  im- 
posed acr  )ss  the  world  in  all  interna- 
tional an<   trade  sectors  are  equal  be- 
tween all  jountries,  and  that  the  prac- 
tices betveen  all  countries  are  fair. 
And  then  when  there  is  an  imf  aimess 
Issue  tha;  comes  up,  GATT  is  sup- 
posed to  { djudicate  it. 

But  whi  fn  one  country  will  not  allow 
the  proc  !ss  to  continue  or  says  to 
GATT,  "We  are  not  even  going  to 
come  in  ind  sit  in  your  court  if  you 
want  to  a  Ijudicate  against  us,"  then  it 
is  very  di  ficult  to  get  at  these  things. 
In  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Mr.  Yeutter  said  that  the 
Japanese  "privately  have  expressed  an 
interest  n  settling  the  increasingly 
bitter  dls  pute"— and  it  is  a  bitter  dis- 
pute—"b<  fore  President  Reagan  and 
Prime  llinister  Noboru  Takeshita 
meet  Jui  e  19  at  the  seven-nation  eco- 
nomic sunmit  in  Toronto.  Deputy 
Trade  R  jpresentative  Michael  Smith 
is  schediled  to  meet  today  In  Tokyo 
with  Jaianese  officials  on  the  beef 
Issue.  But  so  far,  Mr.  Yeutter  said, 
there  Isn  t  any  sign  Tokyo  is  willing  to 
lower  ba  rriers  to  U.S.  beef  and  citrus 
Imports." 

The  sgreement  that  the  Umted 
States  h  id  with  Japan  on  beef  quotas 
expired  n  late  March,  and  this  fur- 
ther accjlerates  United  States  efforts 
to  gain  access  to  Japan's  markets.  I 
might  go  on  to  read  some  comments 
about  tt  e  LDP— this  Is  the  party  that 
has  bee)  i  In  power  since  1955— which 
says  tha ;  the  dispute  has  larger  politi- 
cal  and   economic   consequences   be- 


cause Reagan  administration  officials 
want  to  take  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  pry  open  Japan's  beef  and 
citrus  markets  before  the  November 
elections  to  counter  election-year  criti- 
cism in  this  country  that  they  are  not 
tough  enough  on  unfair  trade. 

And  that  Is  true,  there  have  been 
many  of  us.  including  myself,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  said  that 
the  Reagan  administration  has  not 
been  tough  enough.  And  for  their 
part.  Japanese  officials  insist  that 
yielding  to  United  States  demands 
would  be  tantamoimt  to  suicide  for 
the  ruling  LDP  in  power  since  1955. 

The  article  states  that  all  this  gives 
rise  to  United  States  suspicions  that 
Japan  is  stalling  and  Japanese  accusa- 
tions that  the  United  States  is  playing 
politics. 

Mr.  Yeutter  has  said,  "We  will  not 
permit  them  to  staU  the  GATT  proc- 
ess." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  May 
19.  1988,  in  full,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  May  19, 

19881 

US.  Cautious  Japam  on  Delay  or  Import 

IssoE— Aide  Warms  op  Trade  Case  Over 

Beep   and   Citrus;    Tokyo   Seeks   More 

Talks 

(By  Walter  S.  Mossberg) 

Paris.— U.S.  Trade  Representative  Clay- 
ton Yeutter  warned  that  if  Japan  tries  to 
stall  international  deliberations  on  a  U.S. 
effort  to  open  Japan's  beef  and  citrus  mar- 
kete.  the  U.S.  wUl  fUe  an  unfair-trade  case 
in  Washington. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Yeutter  also  disclosed 
that  Japan  has  suggested  that  the  two  coun- 
tries revive  their  bilateral  talks  on  beef  and 
citrus  imports,  which  broke  off  last  month 
when  the  U.S.  filed  an  unfair-trade  com- 
plaint with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  an  International  group  in 
Geneva  that  Is  adjudicating  this  trade  dis- 
pute. 

The  Japanese,  he  said,  privately  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  settling  the  increas- 
ingly bitter  dispute  before  President  Reagan 
and  Prime  Minister  Norboru  Takeshita 
meet  June  19  at  the  seven-nation  economic 
summit  in  Toronto.  Deputy  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Michael  Smith  is  scheduled  to 
meet  today  In  Tolsyo  with  Japanese  officials 
on  the  beef  issue.  But  so  far,  Mr.  Yeutter 
said,  there  isn't  any  sign  Tokyo  is  willing  to 
lower  barriers  to  U.S.  beef  and  citrus  im- 
ports. 

LONG-RUNNING  BATTLE 


Negotiators  for  the  two  nations  have  been 
wrangling  over  this  issue  for  months.  A 
U.S.-Japan  agreement  on  beef  quotas  ex- 
pired In  late  March,  further  accelerating 
U.S.  efforts  to  gain  greater  access  to  Japan's 
market. 

For  both  nations  the  dispute  has  larger 
political  than  economic  consequences. 
Reagan  administration  officials  want  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  pry 
open  Japan's  beef  and  citrus  markets  before 
the  November  elections,  to  counter  election- 
year  criticism  that  they  aren't  tough 
enough  on  unfair  trade.  For  their  part.  Jap- 
anese officials  insist  that  yielding  to  U.S.  de- 
mands would  be  tantamount  to  suicide  for 
the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  In 
power  In  Japan  since  1955.  All  this  gives  rise 


to  U.S.  suspicions  that  Japan  is  stalling  and 
Japanese  accusations  that  the  U.S.  Is  play- 
ing politics. 

"We  will  not  permit  them  to  stall  the 
GATT  process,"  Mr.  Yeutter  declared  In  the 
Interview.  "I  have  told  them  that  If  they 
try,  we  will  self -Initiate  a  section  301  com- 
plaint and  we  will  put  a  deflrUtlve  tlmeUble 
on  that  complaint."  Such  a  complaint  could 
result  In  trade  sanctions  against  Japan. 

SIGNS  OP  STALUNG 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Yeutter  discussed  only  a 
potential  unfair-trade  complaint,  which 
would  be  taken  under  section  301  of  U.S. 
trade  laws  to  counter  any  Japanese  stalling 
at  GATT.  But  other  U.S.  officials,  speaking 
on  condition  of  anonymity,  said  the  admin- 
istration is  likely  to  file  a  section  301  com- 
plaint soon  after  the  Toronto  summit  unless 
the  beef  and  citrus  Issue  Is  settled  by  then. 

In  Tokyo,  Japanese  officials  expressed 
surprise  that  the  U.S.  Is  threatening  such  a 
complaint.  Japanese  officials  know  that 
filing  a  301  complaint  Is  a  difficult  last 
resort  for  a  U.S.  president  because  It  re- 
quires consensus  among  his  trade,  diplomat- 
ic and  military  advisers.  In  the  past,  the 
State  and  Defense  departments  opposed  an- 
tagonizing Japan  unless  national  security  Is 
Involved,  as  It  was  last  year,  when  the  U.S. 
Imposed  trade  sanctions  on  Japan  for  violat- 
ing a  semiconductor  agreement. 

Mr.  Yeutter  said  the  U.S.  will  be  closely 
watching  a  June  14  GATT  meeting  for  signs 
Japan  may  be  dragging  its  heels.  Already, 
Tokyo  has  irritated  the  U.S.  by  proposing 
that  GATT  establish  several  panels,  rather 
than  just  one,  to  deal  with  the  dispute. 

In  the  Interview.  Mr.  Yeutter  disclosed 
that  the  new  bilateral  talks  were  proposed 
to  him  and  other  top  U.S.  officials  during 
meetings  last  week  by  Japan's  ambassador 
to  the  U.S.  Nobuo  Matsunaga,  who  returned 
to  Tokyo  soon  after. 

JAPANESE  INITIATIVE 

"The  Initiative  came  from  them,"  Mr. 
Yeutter  said.  "Ambassador  Matsunaga  Indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  planned  to  strongly  en- 
courage the  relevant  officials  of  the  Japan 
government  to  settle  this  Issue  bilaterally 
prior  to  the  economic  summit  In  Toronto." 

In  Tokyo,  a  Japanese  government  official 
characterized  Tokyo's  new  proposal  as  a 
"brainstorming  session"  to  find  common 
ground.  "We  have  to  break  the  Ice,"  the  of- 
ficial said. 

U.S.  officials  hope  Japan  may  be  anxious 
to  settle  the  issue  before  the  economic 
summit,  both  to  head  off  a  U.S.  unfair  trade 
filing  and  Increase  the  chances  President 
Reagan  may  agree  to  curb  separate  sanc- 
tions against  Japan  over  semiconductor 
trade  practices,  as  he  did  at  the  1987 
summit  In  Venice. 

Mr.  Yeutter  said  the  U.S.  Is  wary  about  a 
possible  Japanese  ploy  whereby  non-tariff 
barriers  on  beef  and  citrus  would  be  reduced 
or  scrapped,  but  large  tariffs  and  surcharges 
would  be  substituted.  "I  made  it  very  clear 
to  .  .  .  Ambassador  Matsunaga.  that  a  sur- 
charge would  not  be  acceptable  to  us."  he 
said. 

The  U.S.  is  willing  to  negotiate  some  In- 
crease In  Japanese  beef  tariffs,  currently 
25%,  if  all  non-tariff  barriers  are  dropped, 
because  It  believes  U.S.  beef  Is  so  much 
cheaper  to  produce  that  it  would  remain 
price-competitive  In  Japan  even  with  high 
tariffs.  But  the  U.S.  would  want  Japanese 
pledges  that  any  tariffs  would  be  capped  at 
specified  levels,  and  would  diminish  over 
time.  And  the  U.S.  opposes  surcharges,  be- 
lieving them  a  bad  precedent. 


POLICY  DIRECTOIIS 

The  Issue  Is  extremely  difficult  to  settle 
because  influential  Japanese  polltlcans, 
with  close  ties  to  agricultural  interests, 
don't  want  cheap  imported  beef  flooding 
the  market.  They,  not  Japan's  trade  nego- 
tiators, direct  policy  on  this  issue. 

One  such  politician  Is  Koichl  Kato.  chair- 
man of  a  powerful  agricultural  subcommit- 
tee In  Japan's  Diet,  or  parliament.  He  said 
yesterday  that  If  Japan  Is  forced  to  liberal- 
ize beef  without  some  "border  measures," 
such  as  surcharges  or  tariffs,  the  LDP 
"would  be  defeated  very  seriously  In  the 
next  election.  That's  why  we  are  sticking  so 
strongly  to  border  measures." 

Mr.  Kato  said  Diet  members  also  fear  the 
U.S.  will  next  attack  Japan's  ban  on  Import- 
ed rice.  Although  rice  Is  as  much  as  ten 
times  more  expensive  than  elsewhere,  most 
Japanese  feel  the  country  must  be  self -suffi- 
cient In  rice  production  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security.  "If  you  take  on  rice  liberal- 
ization, then  anti-American  feeling  will  defi- 
nitely arise."  Mr.  Kato  said.— Damon  Darlln 
In  Tokyo  contributed  to  this  article 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  it  Is  really 
time  to  challenge  Japan.  We  are  only 
asking  for  fair  treatment  for  our 
people.  Japan  has  an  open  door  in  the 
United  States  on  almost  every  Item.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  item 
that  Japan  has  wanted  to  export  Into 
this  coimtry  that  they  cannot  export 
to  us,  with  all  the  breaks  that  go  with 
being  a  friend,  which  includes  taxes. 

Now  they  are  going  so  far  as  to  po- 
liticize agriculture.  They  have  stated 
that  their  party  would  be  defeated  if 
they  dealt  fairly  with  American  farm- 
ers, those  great  Americans  who  have 
fed  so  much  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  they  are  willing  to  keep  their 
people  from  having  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  reasonably  priced  American 
agricultural  products  In  order  to  keep 
their  ruling  position  In  Japan.  And 
there  Is  really  not  any  definite  proof 
that  they  would  lose  an  election.  This 
is  just  the  attitude  over  there.  They  do 
not  want  American  products. 

I  remember  discussing  this  Item, 
beef  in  particular,  with  a  young  Japa- 
nese student  here,  and  he  made  It 
clear  that  they  were  allowing  beef  to 
come  in  from  Australia,  but  they  were 
not  going  to  aUow  any  from  the 
United  States. 

Is  that  fair?  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
that  fair? 

They  are  refusing  an  open  market  to 
our  farmers,  although  they  enjoy  one 
as  a  friend  In  this  country.  Instead, 
they  prefer  the  illusion  of  an  open 
market  by  substituting  large  tariffs 
and  surcharges  for  nontariff  barriers 
on  beef.  It  sounds  like  comparing 
apples  and  watermelons  to  me.  An 
open  market  is  an  open  market. 

Every  month  we  wait  for  the  trade 
figures  and  check  the  balance  of  trade 
with  Japan.  This  past  week  the  news- 
papers gave  us  a  good  report  on  our 
trade  balance.  I  am  one  for  good  news 
and  will  not  rain  on  anyone's  parade, 
but  according  to  our  statistics,  the 
trade  balance  with  Japan  remained  at 
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$4.5  billion  for  the  month.  However, 
the  Japanese  said  there  Is  a  reduction. 
They  did  not  give  any  figiu-es  when 
they  said  this.  Perhaps  this  Is  just  an- 
other illusion,  like  their  open  market. 
Whichever  It  is,  the  situation  needs  to 
be  reviewed. 

The  illusion  of  open  markets  and  re- 
fusing to  deal  with  us  fairly  Is  what  I 
have  been  discussing  on  the  floor.  For 
several  weeks  I  have  read  passages 
from  the  book,  "The  Japanese  Con- 
spiracy," to  show  the  American  public 
how  the  Japanese  agency,  the  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, together  with  many  of  Its  major 
manufacturers,  have  conspired  to  de- 
stroy various  American  industries. 
This  is  the  book.  I  am  still  on  the 
chapter,  "Green  Tea  and  Dirty 
Tricks,"  and  I  will  finish  that  chapter 
next  week,  because  the  balance,  the 
part  that  I  have  not  read  yet,  dealing 
with  the  theft  of  IBM  technology  by 
Hitachi  is  such  a  vital  chapter  and  the 
Information  Is  so  great  and  the  details 
of  the  process  so  complex  that  I  think 
it  warrants  a  very  special  session,  one 
that  does  not  get  involved  with  beef 
and  citrus  fruit  and  the  Toshiba  prod- 
ucts. 

So,  I  will  proceed  with  that  next 
week  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  now  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ireland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  med- 
ical reasons. 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  med- 
ical reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentlet)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  1.  2.  7.  8,  9,  14.  15  and  16. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
on  May  23. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  7, 
14,  21  and  28. 

Mr.  ScHOFrTE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HoYER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentlet)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ridge. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Solomon  in  two  Instances. 
Weloon  in  two  instances. 
Hastert. 
Wolf. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  CoLEBCAN  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SWINDALL. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mrs.  Rottkeha. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  RiNALOO. 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

Mr.  Badhah. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hoyer)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  HOYER. 

Mr.  Fascell  In  three  Instsmces. 

McCloskey. 

Gephardt. 

Wise. 

kostmayer. 
Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Olin. 

Mr.  ACKERHAN. 
Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Darden  in  two  Instances. 
Wyden. 

SOLARZ. 

Stark. 

Edwards  of  California. 

DURBIN. 
KiLDEE 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Tallon. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
suid  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker. 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Senior 
Executive  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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(U3JOURNMENT 

stNTLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

ion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 

"^5   o'clock   and   32   minutes 

im^er  its  previous  order,   the 

adjourned  until  Monday.  May 

12  noon. 
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contract  award  report  for 

May  1,  1988  to  June  30.   1988. 

10  U.S.C.  2431  (b);  to  the  Com- 

Amed  Services. 

1(  tter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
of     Defense     (Administration), 
notification  of  an  altered  Fed- 
system  submitted  by  the  De- 
the  Army,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
the  Committee  on  Government 
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ikter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

tr^ismitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 

fiscal   year    1987   covering   the 

Shelf  [OCS]  Oil  and  Gas 

Production  Program  adminis- 

the  Minerals  Management 

to  43  U.S.C.  1343;  Jointly, 

Ittees  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

..  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 

a  repwrt  on  the  status  of  the 

■r  missiles;  report  assessing  the 

caused  by  the  proliferation  of 

ground-to-air  missiles  similar 

pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 

573  (b)  and  (c);  jointly,  to  the 

on  Appropriations  and  Foreign 


inmit 


Utter 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORT  3 

PUBLIC 

TIONS 

Under  <jlause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  comm  ttees  were  delivered  to  the 
printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  ca  endar.  as  follows 

Mr.  UDJLL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Af  airs.  H.R.  4028.  A  bill  to  author 
Ize  the  Sec  -etary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange 
certain  na  ional  forest  system  lands  in  the 
Targhee  N  itional  Forest  (Rept.  100-629,  Pt 
■dere<  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDi  LL:  Committee  On  Interior  and 
Insular  Al  talrs.  H.R.  4097.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secret  iry  of  the  Interior  to  transfer  a 
certain  pa  eel  of  land  in  Clark  County,  NV; 
tmendment  (Rept.  100-630).  Re- 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  1  he  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDj  iLL:  Committee  On  Interior  and 
Insular  Af  airs.  H.R.  4143.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  reservatl  )n  for  the  Confederated  Trilses  of 
the  Gran(.  Ronde  Community  of  Oregon, 
and  for  ot  ler  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  100  -631).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Wpole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  AN  3E!RSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  an<  Transportation.  H.R.  3691.  A  bill 
to  designa  te  the  Federal  building  located  at 
600  Las  V  ;gas  Boulevard  in  Las  Vegas,  NV, 


as  the  "Alan  Bible  Federal  Building"  (Rept. 
100-632).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3811.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  building  located  at 
50  Spring  Street.  Southwest,  Atlanta,  GA, 
as  the  "Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal 
Building";  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100- 
633).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3817.  A  blU 
to  designate  the  Federal  building  located  at 
405  South  Tucker  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO, 
as  the  "Robert  A.  Young  Federal  Building" 
(Rept.  100-634).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  :  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3838.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  located  at 
215  North  17th  Street  in  Omaha,  NE,  as  the 
"Edward  Zorinsky  Federal  Building"  (Rept. 
100-635).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  4505.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  fiscal  year  1989;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  100-636).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1539  (Rept.  100- 
637).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  re- 
tirement and  survivors'  annuities  for  bank- 
ruptcy judges  and  United  States  magis- 
trates, and  for  other  puri)oses;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  100-638  pt.  1).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROE:  Conunittee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  4399.  A  bill  to  facili- 
tate commercial  access  to  space,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  100-639).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SWIFT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.R.  4436.  A  bUl  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1989  (Rept.  100-640). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OBEY:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  4637.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  operations,  export  financing,  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  100-641).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 

H.R.  4635.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  outside  earnings  under  the  OASDI  Pro- 
gram, and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  the  income  tax  on 
socisd  security  benefits  and  exempt  individ- 
uals age  70  or  over  from  the  FICA  and 
SECA  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 

H.R.  4636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  allow  SUtes  or  local  gov- 
ernmental entities  to  carry  out  special  con- 
servation reserve  enhancement  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  4637.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing, 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hawkins): 
H.R.  4638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  effective 
date  provision  of  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins- 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary School  Improvement  Amendments  of 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   COLEMAN  of  Missouri  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Jeffords,    Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Poster.  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mr.  DE  Ldgo.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Sitnia. 
and  Mr.  Goodung): 
H.R.   4639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  prevent  abuses  in 
the  Supplemental  Loans  for  Students  pro- 
gram under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dingell): 
H.R.  4640.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  regulation  of  medical  de- 
vices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BERMAN: 
H.R.   4641.   A   bill   to   amend   the  False 
Claims  Act;  to  the  Committee  oh  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  4642.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement of  the  canceled  entry  of  William 
A.  Wright  to  certain  lands  in  Lamar  County. 
AL;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jacobs): 
H.R.  4643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  office 
of  the  sheriff  of  Marion  County.  IN;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  4644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  improvements  to  the  taxpayer's  princi- 
pal residence  to  remove  architectural  bar- 
riers to  the  handicapped  and  elderly;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bereuter).  (Both  by  request): 
H.R.  4645.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  a  capital  stock 
increase  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  a  replen- 
Istiment  of  the  African  Development  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Anntiniio. 
Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr.   Neal,   Mr.   La- 
Falce.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Prank. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.     Torres.     Mr.     Kleczka.     Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Manton,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Flake. 
Mr.  Mtdme.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Ridge,  and 
Mr.  Plorio): 
H.R.  4646.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to 
revoke  the  charter  of  the  Federal  Asset  Dis- 
position Association  and  reform  the  process 
for  liquidating  assets  of  failed  thrift  institu- 


tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HERGER: 
H.R.  4647.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Conmiission  on 
Natural  Resources  Disasters,  to  provide  for 
increased   planning   and   cooperation   with 
local  fire  fighting  forces  in  the  event  of 
forest  fires,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  lis.  KENNEDY: 
H.R.  4648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  to 
assist  students  in  financiEil  need  to  enter  ca- 
reers in  nursing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LACjOMARSLNO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thomas  of  California): 
H.R.  4649.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia by  quitclaim  deed  certain  lands  in  a 
naval  petroleum  reserve  and  to  provide  that 
money  received  from  a  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve shall  be  treated  the  same  as  money  re- 
ceived from  other  public  lands;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  4650.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of 
air  travel  by  establishing  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  as  an  independent  Fed- 
eral agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.R.  4651.  A  bill  to  establish  regional  cen- 
ters for  the  commercial  development  of  new 
industrial  farm  and  forest  products,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  Mr.  SCHUETTE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.      Mr.      Madigan,      Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.   Mr.   StmDQUisT,   Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana): 
H.R.  4652.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  advance 
notification  of  major  employment  reduc- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lattor. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 
Mr.  Guarini.  and  Mr.  Archer): 
H.R.  4653.  A  bill  to  amend  section  468A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  re- 
spect  to   deductions   for   decommissioning 
costs  of  nuclear  powerplants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SUNLA: 
H.R.  4654.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Guard  in  and  for 
American   Samoa;    to   the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Wazman.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  INLAND,  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son): 
H.R.  4655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  nurse  education  established  in 
title  VIII  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4656.  A  bill  to  provide  for  settlement 
of  the  land  rights  of  the  Kenai  Natives  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  under  section  14(h)(3)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  by 
providing  for  and  authorizing  grants  and  ex- 
changes of  lands  and  interests  between  such 
corporation  and  the  United  States,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FROST  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mrs.  Rou- 
kema, Mr.  Dornan  of  Callfomla,  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Hortoh,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Poster,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Poguetta,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Walgren,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  VoLKMER,  Mr.  KASicni. 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Guar- 
ini, and  Mr.  Neal): 
H.J.  Res.  573.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  13,  1988,  as 
"National  Craniofacial  Deformity  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  574.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Septemt>er  1988  as  "National  Employee  As- 
sistance Programs  Recognition  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   SMITH   of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boulter. 
Mr.     Coelho,    Mrs.    Coluns,    Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Dornam 
of  California.  Mr.   Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Pawell.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Pish.  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Frost,   Mr.   Hayes  of  Illinois,   Mr. 
Hefner.    Mr.    Henry.    Mr.    Hoch- 
brueckner,       Mr.       Horton,       Mr. 
Hughes,   Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kasicr. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
LaPalce.     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
Lehman   of   Florida.   Mr.   Levin   of 
Michigan.      Mr.      Lightfoot,      Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
McCloskey,     Mr.     McEwen,     Mr. 
McGrath,      Mr.      Martinez,      Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Schuette, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Spence,   Mr.  Stallings.   Mr.   Swin- 
DALL.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida): 
H.J.  Res.  575.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   week   beginning   November    21,    1988. 
through  Novemijer  27.  1988,  as  "National 
Adoption  Week  of  1988";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BONIOR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  304.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  Israel  to  drop  all  charges  against 
Mubarak  E.  Awad  and  to  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue  undeterred   his   important   work   on 
behalf  of  regional  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.  Con.  Res.  305.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  disruption  of  efforts  to  re- 


lieve the  food  emergency  in  Africa  and 
urging  negotiations  to  resolve  the  armed 
conflicts  that  are  a  principal  cause  of  the 
food  emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.  Res.   453.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  policy  pertaining  to 
the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  EInergy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Res.  454.  Resolution  providing  for  film- 
ing In  the  Hall  of  the  House  when  the 
House   is   not   In  session;   considered   and 
agreed  to. 

By   Mr.   YATRON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Broom- 
FiELo,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton,  Mrs.   Meyers  of   Kansas,   Mr. 
Gallo,    Mr.    Bonker,    Mr.    Hoch- 
brueckner.     Mr.     DioGuardi,     Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.    Stratton,     Mr.     Coleman    of 
Texas.    Mr.    Herger,    Mr.    Hall   of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Houghton. 
Mr.     McDade.     Mr.     Carper.     Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  McC:rery,  li4r.  Torricelli.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida): 
H.  Res.  455.  Resolution  protesting  Soviet 
human  rights  violations,  especially  restric- 
tive emigration  regulations,  and  calling  on 
the    President    to   stress,    at   the    Moscow 
summit  meeting,  the  inherent  link  between 
respect  for  human  rights  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  lasting  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  218:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  245:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  279:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
P^ppo,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  387:  Mr.  Conykrs,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Traficant. 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  570:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. 

H.R.  722:  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
LaPalce,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr. 
AuCoiN. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  H(x»brueckner,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr. 
Coble. 

H.R.  1003:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  C^hapman,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
SuNiA,    Mr.    Bonker,    Mr.    DePazio,    Mr. 
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Pauhtroy 
ETTA,  and 

H.R.  1076 
uuf  of  Nortl 

H.R.    1604 
and  Mr 

H.R. 1810 

H.R.  2036 
Crockktt, 
New  Jersey 

H.R 
Mr 

Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr 
Brown  of 

HOYKR. 

H.R.  2640 

New  York 

Young  of 

MAN.  and 
H.R 

Neal,  and 
H.R. 3005 
H.R. 3010 
H.R.  3044 

Mr.  Neal 
H.R. 3215 
H.R.    336 

Rouifs,  Mr. 

LANS  of 

H.R. 3363 

H.R.  3392 

H.R.  3593 

H.R.  3624 

H.R.   37 

Mr.  Atkins 

Cardin.  Mr. 

Mr.  Davis 

LOWRY    of 

Mr.  Shaw, 
Wyden,  Mr 

Mr.  BONKEH 

H.R.  3723 
H.R.  3742 

PERKINS. 

H.R.  3791 
H.R.  3809 
H.R.  3844 

Mr.  AspiN 
H.R.  388:: 

North 
H.R.  3891 
H.R.   4041 

Kastenmzi^R. 

Gray    of 

VUCANOVICI 

and  Mr 

H.R. 4091 

H.R.  4131 
California. 
Paketta, 
California. 

HJl 
Smith  of 

H.R.  423( 
BoRSKi.  M: 
Jersey.    Mi 

HORTON. 

York.  Mr. 
Ms.  Kafttti 
H.R.  423 
Neal.  Mr 

BORSKI 

Jersey.  Mr 
Mr.  Carsiv 

HJl.  433 
Martin  of 
Towns. 

H.R.  433 i 
Wolfe.  tAs 
Mr.  Lelani, 

H.R.  435$ 
Mr.  Henry 


Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
llr.  Shays,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 


Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Fawell. 

,  Mr.  Bttechner,  Mr.  LaPalce, 

Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  DioGoardi, 

,.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 

daiifomia.  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr. 


Mr.  Nowak,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 

At.  Boulter.  Mr.  Konnyu.  Mr. 

y^asl^a.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Guck- 

Armey. 

Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Mweta.  Mr. 
Bates. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
l4r.  Pauntroy,  suid  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
.    Mr.    KosTMAYER.    Mr.    Mav- 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Row- 
Conpecticut,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Hatcher  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Waxman. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
ni  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Nowak, 

Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
)f  Michigan.  Mr.  Bunninc,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  I>akota,  and 


,  and 
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:  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fogu- 
.  MacKay. 

Mr.  McEwEN  and  Mr.  McMil- 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Kanjorski,  tSi.  Inhope, 


Mr.  Emerson.  

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Baixenger. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Martinez,  and 


Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  Price  of 


Mr.  Towns. 

:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 

lllnols.    Mr.    DioGuardi,    Mrs. 

Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Nowak, 

OlJn. 

Mr.  Towns. 

J  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Levine  of 

Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 

It  x.  Bosco.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of 

4213:    Mr.    Bustamante    and    Mrs. 
Nebraska. 

:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 

.  Chapman,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 

Feighan,    Mr.    Hatcher.    Mr. 

Ljpinski.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 

Ritter,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Carr, 

and  Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 

]  tEILENSON,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 

.  DePazio,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 

Mavroules,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 


Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mrs. 
nunois.  Mrs.  Bentixy,  and  Mr. 

:  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  PooLimA,  and 


H.R.  4364:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4372:  Mr.  Mavroules  and  Mr.  An- 
drews.   

H.R.  4380:  Mr.  Anderson,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  4400:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Synar. 
H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  McEwen. 
H.R.    4426:    Mr.    Mrazek    and    Mr.    Dio- 
Guardi. 

H.R.  4444:  Mr.  DePazio,  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4474:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
DviTYEH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Poglibtta,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Lipinski.  and 
Mr.  DioGuardi. 

H.R.  4498:  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  4514:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Watkins. 
H.R.  4516:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  4523:  Mr.  Slattery  and  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  4526:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  AcKERMAN  and  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  4542:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  4548:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Sweeney,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Mpume. 
H.J.  Res.  378:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Visclo- 
SKY.  Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Val- 
entine. Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Sfence,  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
Mr.  Saxton. 

H.J.  Res.  449:  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  DeWine, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Molinari,  and  Mr.  Sund«uist. 

H.J.  Res.  453:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
H.J.  Res.  488:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Schae- 
FER,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.J.  Res.  509:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Schuette, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr.  Bosco. 
H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  McMiixen 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Volk- 

MER. 


H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Schaefkr, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  McCuRDY,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.J.  Res.  544:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
LaPalce.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  THOBiAS  A.  LuKEN.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren, Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  549:  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Calla- 
han, Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN,  and  Mr.  Ravknel. 

H.J.  Res.  559:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  564:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.J.  Res.  565:  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Roe.  Bi4r.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  DePazio,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.  Con.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Penny,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Price 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Emerson; 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Udall.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Dowdy,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Skeen,  Ms. 
Gracia,  Mr.  Bbennan,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Ms.  Schaefer.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.  Con.  Res.  291:  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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NEW  GAO  REPORT  REVEAI^ 
BIGEYE  BOMB  TESTING  DATA 
FUDGED 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  year  for  a  Presidential  certiifi- 
cation  of  good  health  for  the  Bigeye  chemical 
bomb.  The  President  gave  his  seal  of  approv- 
al to  the  Bigeye  bomb  but  it  has  had  as  much 
trouble  testing  successfully  this  past  year  as  it 
has  for  a  number  of  years.  So  many  testing 
problems,  in  fact,  that  the  House  Armed  Sen/- 
ices  Committee,  for  the  first  time  ever,  zeroed 
out  the  Defense  Department's  request  for 
almost  $100  million  in  production  funds  for  the 
bomb.  And,  just  to  make  sure  that  ttiere  was 
no  misunderstanding  about  the  use  of  prior 
year  funds  released  by  the  President's  certifi- 
cation, Chairman  Aspin  successfully  offered 
an  amendment  to  his  committee's  bill  specify- 
ing that  any  prior  year  funds  now  available  to 
the  Bigeye  bomb  program  could  now  only  be 
used  for  testing  and  not  production.  A  suc- 
cessful amendment  by  Senator  Pryor  to  the 
defense  authorization  bill  also  restricts  the  use 
of  any  funds  for  procurement  of  the  Bigeye 
bomb  until  the  GAO  certifies  that  the  bomb 
has  tested  successfully  and  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  recently  received  new  evidence  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO] 
that  the  Bigeye  bomb  is  seriously  flawed  and 
technically  not  ready  for  production.  Equally,  if 
not  more,  disturbing  is  the  evidence  in  this 
new  GAO  report  to  me  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  now  admits  that  its  previous  reliability 
evaluation  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  was  based  on 
selectively-chosen,  "fudged"  data.  This  new 
information  raises  serious  questions  not  only 
about  the  reliability  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  but 
also  about  the  reliability  of  the  management  of 
the  Bigeye  bomb  testing  program. 

During  this  past  year,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Cariucci  admitted  in  letters  to  Chairman 
AsPiN  that  the  Bigeye  testing  program  was  ex- 
periencing new  problems  and  was  not  meet- 
ing DOD's  reliability  standards.  The  recent 
letter  t>y  Secretary  of  Defense  Cariucci  to 
Chairman  Aspin,  dated  February  18,  1986, 
admits  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  is  not  "mature" 
and  has  not  yet  met  the  reliability  standard. 
This  candid  admission  by  the  executive 
branch  about  the  testing  failure  of  Bigeye  was, 
however,  combined  with  an  illogical  request  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  move  the  tx)mb 
from  testing  into  production.  Congressional 
action  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  has 
now  made  it  clear  that  Congress  does  not 
want  ttie  Bigeye  bomb  program  to  proceed  to 
production  until  the  bomb  has  tested  success- 
fully and  until  the  testing  program  has  proven 


to  be  a  valid  and  realistic  one.  It  is  dear  VnaX 
the  Bigeye  f>eeds  to  undergo  a  testing  pro- 
gram into  calendar  year  1990  before  we  can 
make  a  decision  whether  or  not  to  emtiark  on 
producing  new  chemical  weapons. 

The  GAO  report  to  me  and  my  return  letter 
to  GAO  acknowtedging  receipt  of  the  report 
follows: 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 

Program  E^vALUATION  and 
Methodology  Division. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  report  responds 
to  your  staff's  request  that  we  provide  pre- 
liminary findings  on  our  work  Involving  the 
developmental  and  operational  testing  of 
the  Bigeye  t)omb.  We  have  continued  to  ac- 
tively monitor  and  evaluate  the  Bigeye  pro- 
gram since  we  sent  you  our  June  4,  1987, 
analysis  of  the  Bigeye  operational  test  plan. 
As  you  know,  several  GAO  reports  and  let- 
ters of  correspondence  have  been  issued 
over  the  past  five  years  In  the  area  of  chem- 
ical warfare  and  the  Bigeye  t>omb.  We  will 
provide  more  detailed  reports  on  operation- 
al and  developmental  testing  in  the  near 
future. 

objectives,  scope  and  methodology 

We  have  concentrated  our  attention  on 
three  key  areas  of  quality:  that  of  the  oper- 
ational testing  program  for  Bigeye:  that  of 
the  developmental  (laboratory)  testing  of 
the  weapon,  involving  lethal  agent;  and  that 
of  DOD's  evaluation  of  the  Bigeye's  oper- 
ational capabilities  in  a  mission  context. 
This  report  discusses  our  findings,  which 
are  based  on  the  data  we  have  received  from 
DOD  to  date.  We  employed  multiple  data 
gathering  methods  to  produce  our  findings. 
We  obtained  documents  such  as  briefing 
papers,  status  reports,  manuals,  memos,  test 
plans  and  test  results  and  analyses.  We  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  these  documents  to 
assess  the  status  of  the  program  and  to 
identify  information  gaps  related  to  testing 
issues.  We  interviewed  officials  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Program 
Office,  the  Army's  Chemical  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Engineering  Center,  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation, 
the  Navy's  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Force,  and  we  also  interviewed  operational 
testers  from  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  and 
private  sector  experts  to  verify  results  and 
to  assure  the  completeness  of  our  evidence. 

We  discussed  the  issues  in  our  report  with 
these  officials  and  have  included  their  com- 
ments where  appropriate.  However,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  wishes,  we  did  not 
obtain  written  comments  on  a  draft  of  this 
report. 

OPERATIONAL  TESTING 

At  the  time  of  our  June  1987  analysis,  the 
Bigeye  operational  testing  (OT)  program 
had  been  suspended  and  the  lx>mb  decerti- 
fied, due  to  numerous  failures  during  the 
testing  of  the  first  ten  bombs.  That  testing 
resumed  in  late  August  1987,  and  48  addi- 
tional bombs  were  dropped  by  the  end  of 
December  1987.  The  Defense  Department 


expected  to  Issue  a  report  on  the  OT  results 
by  March  15,  but  no  report  has  yet  been 
issued.  Our  comments  therefore  must  be 
based  on  the  data  we  have  received,  and  on 
our  Interviews  with  DOD  officials,  rather 
than  on  a  completed  DOD  report. 

Our  June  1987  analysis  cited  four  nuUor 
concerns  with  the  OT  program— unrealistic 
mission  profiles,  the  absence  of  a  data  anal- 
ysis plan,  an  excessive  numl>er  of  independ- 
ent variables,  and  10  limitations  to  achiev- 
ing operational  realism.  Although  DOD  did 
not  resume  testing  for  nearly  three  months 
after  we  raised  these  issues,  no  changes 
were  made  in  the  test  plan  to  address  them. 
Indeed,  DOD  rejected  most  of  our  oliserva- 
tions  as  unfounded  in  a  lengthy  letter  sent 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  at 
the  end  of  July,  which  we  did  not  see  until 
early  September.  We  did  not.  In  fact,  receive 
a  direct  reply  to  our  comments  until  March 
8  of  this  year— almost  nine  months  after  our 
report  was  Issued. 

The  results  of  the  August  to  December 
1987  tests  confirm  the  validity  of  the  Issues 
we  raised  in  our  June  analysis.  Although  we 
have  the  test  data  from  Dugway,  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  determine  why  some  test 
runs  were  successful  and  why  some  failed, 
due  to  the  large  numt>er  of  independent 
variables  present  in  every  run  (a  problem  we 
highlighted  In  our  Jime  1987  analysis).  For 
example,  we  cannot  determine  why  a  test 
run  with  three  bombs  covered  less  area  than 
a  test  run  with  one  l>omb.  The  variables  in- 
clude: wind,  drop  height,  fuze  setting, 
number  of  weapons,  release  mode,  aircrew 
experience,  type  of  aircraft,  and  so  on.  Even 
for  purposes  of  determining  accuracy,  for 
which  all  58  weapons  will  be  used,  there  are 
only  18  weapons  that  are  countable,  given 
DOD's  criteria. 

The  Bigeye  program  office  states  that  the 
overall  reliability  of  Bigeye  now  stands  at 
0.79  at  the  80%  lower  confidence  level.  How- 
ever, this  reliability  figure  is  based  in  part 
on  DOD's  assumption  that  the  )x>mb  will 
generate  lethal  agent  every  time  its  mixing 
system  functions.  Using  data  from  the  DOD 
laboratory  tests,  however,  we  determined 
that  at  the  DOD-required  level  of  lethality, 
VX  was  generated  much  less  often  than  the 
level  assumed  by  DOD.  Including  these 
actual  test  results  from  the  laboratory  in 
calculating  reliability,  the  weapon  system 
reliability  figure  falls  considerably  lower 
than  0.79. 

Other  problems  complicating  analysis  of 
Bigeye  tests  involve  changing  and  loose  defi- 
nitions of  success  being  used  by  DOD.  A  cri- 
terion contained  in  the  Test  and  Evaluation 
Master  Plan  was  changed  during  the  course 
of  testing,  which  lowered  the  reliability  re- 
quirement. Futhermore,  criteria  for  accura- 
cy and  de{>osition  are  either  so  vague  or  so 
broad  that  deposition  of  viriually  any  simu- 
lant over  a  very  large  area  is  considered  evi- 
dence of  a  successful  run.  Such  criteria  are 
of  questionable  utility  in  evaluating  the 
weapon. 

Despite  these  problems  with  the  test  pro- 
gram. President  Reagan  certified  the  Bigeye 
as  "in  the  national  interest"  in  January 
1988,  thereby  releasing  $90  million  in  funds 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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able  way.  The  Bigeye  program  office  Is  un- 
certain about  which  test  data  were  used  to 
calculate  lethal  agent  generation  reliability, 
and  therefore  no  longer  endorses  the  figures 
issued  in  the  report.  We  commend  the 
Bigeye  program  office's  candor  on  this 
point,  but  note  that  the  matter  of  Bigeye  re- 
liability is  left  unresolved. 

We  conclude  that  DOD  has  not  answered 
the  major  concerns  raised  in  the  FY  1987 
legislation  with  regard  to  developmental 
testing.  The  evidence  cited  by  DOD  is  un- 
convincing—potential pressure  problems  are 
not  solved  by  one  additional  test  which  dif- 
fers from  previous  tests;  flashing  is  not 
solved  by  a  literature  search;  lethality  is  not 
solved  by  using  a  correlation  rejected  by 
CRDEC  experts:  and  reliability  is  not  dem- 
onstrated by  using  data  analyses  now  con- 
sidered unreliable  by  the  Bigeye  program 
office. 

OPERATIOIIAL  CAPABILITIXS 

At  your  request,  we  also  reviewed  DOD's 
Augmt  1987  study  of  the  operational  capa- 
bilities of  the  Bigeye  bomb,  which  had  been 
issued  in  response  to  a  legislative  require- 
ment in  the  FY  1987  Defense  Appropriation 
Bill.  The  legislation  required  DOD  to  report 
on  the  "military  requirements  for  long- 
range  standoff  chemical  weapons,"  includ- 
ing "the  military  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  such  weapons  and  the  potential  of 
such  weapons  to  complement  the  currently 
planned  binary  chemical  weapon  systems." 

However,  we  found  that  the  11-page  DOD 
report  contained  such  a  small  amount  of 
empirical  daU  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  do  a  proper  full-scale  analysis.  The  DCD 
study  analyzed  only  four  of  many  possible 
delivery-system  alternatives  for  chemical 
weapons;  provided  only  a  cursory  compari- 
son of  the  military  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  alternatives;  and  gave  no  in- 
dication of  the  comparative  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  fielding  the  alternatives.  In  effect, 
DOD  had  not  prepared  a  report  with  the  es- 
sential elements  of  an  operational  capability 
analysis.  In  interviews  with  DOD  officials, 
they  conceded  that  the  study  was  at  best 
•preliminary,"  and  that  further  study  of 
operational  capabUity  Is  necessary. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  decided  to 
end  our  operational  capabUity  study,  after 
consultation  with  your  staff. 

SUlOfART 

Clearly,  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  Bigeye  weapon. 
Questions  about  operational  capability 
remain  unanswered.  Many  of  the  issues  we 
raised  in  our  June  1986  report  on  develop- 
ment testing  remain  unresolved,  as  do  the 
concerns  about  the  operational  testing  pro- 
gram that  we  brought  to  your  attention  in 
June  1987.  We  continue  to  believe  that  a 
careful  testing  program  could  have  an- 
swered most  of  our  major  questions.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  necessary  changes  were  not 
made  In  the  test  plan  to  respond  to  the 
issues  we  raised. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this 
report  or  any  other  aspect  of  our  work  on 
the  Bigeye  weapon  system,  please  call  me 
(275-1854)  or  Mr.  Kwai  Chan.  Group  Direc- 
tor (275-6161). 

Sincerely. 

Elkahor  Chelhisky. 

Director. 


May  19,  1988 


COIfGRESS  or  THE  UNrDED  STATES, 

COKMITTIX  ON  FORnGN  ATFAIRS, 

Washington,  DC,  May  12.  1988. 
Eleahor  Chet.tmsky, 

Director.  Program  Evaluation  and  Method- 
ology Division.  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Eleamor:  This  is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  status  report  as  of  May  1988 
on  the  Bigeye  binary  program. 

The  following  key  findings  of  your  report 
reaffirm  past  GAO  findings  that  the  Bigeye 
program  remains  seriously  flawed  and  tech- 
nically not  ready  for  production.  Your  new 
findings  confirm  that: 

The  Bigeye  bomb  has  not  met  the  DOD's 
own  required  reliabUity  standard  for  oper- 
ational testing,  leaving  Blgeye's  operational 
capability  in  grave  doubt. 

Important  questions  about  this  weapon's 
performance  remain  untJiswered. 

The  quality  of  the  testing  program  is  also 
unreliable  and  the  DOD's  changing  test  cri- 
teria have  made  it  practicaUy  impossible  to 
have  a  meaningful  test  program  and  an 
honest  success  evaluation  for  the  bomb. 

Longstanding  development  testing  prob- 
lems are  still  uru-esolved  and,  in  responding 
to  your  GAO  investigation,  the  Bigeye  pro- 
gram office  conceded  "fudged"  data. 

It  is  truly  disturbing  to  note  that  previous 
DOD  analyses  have  been  fudged  and  that 
DOD's  own  Bigeye  reUabUity  calculations 
are  based  on  a  formula  that  has  never  been 
validated,  and  that  DOD's  own  research  sci- 
entists have  rejected  as  unsupportable. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Damte  B.  Fascell, 

Chairman. 


DOES  MICHAEL  DUKAKIS  WANT 
A  STRONG  AMERICA? 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
brir)g  to  everyone's  attention  the  difference 
between  two  views  of  America. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  recent 
article  in  the  May  16  Stars  and  Stripes,  head- 
lined "Guard  Deployment  Order  Upheld."  The 
story  reminds  us  that  Michael  Dukakis  wants 
to  do  for  America  what  he  has  done  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  hate  to  think  of  that  ever  hap- 
pening, but  fortunately.  I  don't  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  it  to  happen,  either. 

Dukakis  tried  to  block  the  deployment  of  a 
State  Matronal  Guard  unit  for  a  Central  Ameri- 
can training  misskjn.  But  reason  prevailed, 
even  in  the  State  that  voted  for  George 
McGovem.  A  U.S.  district  court  judge  rejected 
the  effort,  and  criticized  Dukakis  for  seeking  a 
judrcial  solution  to  a  political  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  sure  that  your  can- 
dkJate  for  the  Presidency  was  motivated  not 
by  any  regard  for  State's  rights,  but  by  a  de- 
terminatk>n,  shared  by  many  Members  of  this 
body,  to  weaken  the  United  States  and  its 
friends  in  Central  America. 

But  not  everyone  in  this  body  is  so  anxnus 
to  turn  America  into  a  second-rate  power. 
There  are  still  a  few  good  Truman  Democrats 
around.  And  one  of  them  is  G.V.  "Sonny" 
Montgomery  of   Mississippi,  with  whom   I 
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have  the  pleasure  of  »i«)rking  on  the  Veterans 
Affairs  (Committee.  Even  if  Michael  Dukakis 
has  forgotten  the  stimng  words  of  another 
Massachusetts  Democrat,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
at  least  Sonny  Montgomery  still  believes 
America  should  pay  any  price,  shoulder  any 
burden  to  preserve  freedom  around  the  worid. 
It  was  a  Montgomery  bill  of  1986  that  barred 
Governors  from  blocking  deployment  of  Na- 
tional Guard  troops. 

Thank  God  some  people  still  believe  in  a 
strong  America. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Stars  and  Stripes,  May  16, 19881 
GtiARO  Deployment  Order  Upheld 

Boston,  MA.— A  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
recently  rejected  an  effort  by  Gov.  Michael 
S.  Dukakis  to  block  the  deployment  of  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  on  a  Central  American 
training  mission. 

In  a  20-page  decision.  Judge  Robert 
Keeton  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
"Montgomery  Amendment"  and  criticized 
Dukakis  and  other  Massachusetts  officials 
for  seeking  a  judicial  solution  to  a  political 
problem. 

There  was  no  immediate  comwent  from 
Dukakis,  the  Democratic  presidential  front- 
runner  who  has  touted  on  the  campaign 
trail  his  refusal  to  allow  the  deployment. 

Dukakis  has  pointed  to  his  decision  as 
part  of  a  broader  objection  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  Central  American  policies. 

The  challenge  stemmed  from  a  1987  deci- 
sion by  the  federal  National  Guard  Bureau 
to  send  a  Massachusetts  public  affairs  unit 
to  Honduras  on  a  training  assignment 
scheduled  for  later  this  month. 

The  legal  action  centered  on  a  1986  law 
named  after  sponsor  Rep.  G.V.  "Sonny" 
Montgomery  (D-Miss.).  which  bars  gover- 
nors from  withholding  approval  for  Nation- 
al Guard  activation  based  on  the  location, 
piupose,  type  or  schedule  of  duty. 

Dukakis  and  Massachusetts  Attorney 
General  James  M.  Shannon  had  argued  the 
amendment  was  an  unconstitutional  in- 
fringement on  the  right  of  states  to  control 
their  militias. 

But  Keeton  said  the  state's  arg\iment  did 
not  stand  up  to  close  scrutiny. 
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Philadelphia.  Father  Bradley  has  also  served 
in  Mk:higan,  South  Carolina,  Iceland,  and 
Korea. 

Father  Bradley  also  exemplified  his  spiritual 
commitment  as  an  Air  Force  chaplain  by 
giving  guidarwe  and  comfort  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  forces. 

In  1975.  Father  Bradley  was  assigned  as  an 
assistant  priest  at  St  Charies  Bon^omeo 
Church  in  Drexel  Hill,  Delaware  County,  and 
continues  to  serve  there  today. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Brad- 
ley is  very  desennng  of  praise  for  giving  com- 
fort and  happiness  to  so  many  and  I  wish  him 
the  very  best  in  future  endeavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JOHN  J. 
BRADLEY 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tiibute  to  Rev.  John  J.  Bradley  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  Parish,  who  is  celebrating 
his  40th  anniversary  of  ordination. 

On  Friday,  May  20,  1988,  a  mass  and  cele- 
bration will  be  held  honoring  Father  Bradley 
for  his  40  years  of  spiritual  guidance  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  share  a  message  of  thanks  and 
congratulations  on  behalf  of  those  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  who  know  and 
respect  him. 

Father  Bradley  was  ordained  into  the  priest- 
hood in  1948  and  served  in  various  parish  as- 
signments   throughout    tfie    archdiocese    of 
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PLYWOOD,  ECONOMIC  EQUITY. 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES/ 
CANADA  FREE  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENT 


THE  DEATH  OF  JERRY  L.  MILI£. 
SR. 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  GA,  this  week  lost  one  of  its  most 
senior  members  of  the  city  council,  and  a  tnjiy 
dedicated  public  servant,  with  the  death  of 
Jerry  L  Mills,  Sr. 

Jerry  was  only  41  when  he  died  in  Vhe  mkJst 
of  a  long  battie  against  kidney  and  heart  dis- 
ease. Already  in  recent  months,  he  had  re- 
ceived two  transplanted  kidneys— one  from 
each  of  his  sisters.  The  people  of  Smyrna 
also  had  raised  more  than  $50,000  for  a 
heart-kidney  transplant,  although  Jerry's  death 
from  heart  failure  came  before  that  operation 
could  be  scheduled. 

Jerry  served  twice  on  the  Smyrna  City 
Council— from  1973  until  1981,  and  from  1985 
until  his  death  on  Monday,  May  16.  He  re- 
ceived much  of  the  credit  for  annexation  of  a 
1,000-acre  industrial  park,  and  he  headed  a 
council  committee  that  was  renovating  the 
police  department  t)uiklir>g  in  Smyrna. 

Jerry  was  a  native  of  nearby  Marietta,  and 
had  worked  for  CSX  Transportation  as  a  rail- 
road freight  conductor  until  poor  health  forced 
him  to  leave  that  job.  Before  going  to  the  Lou- 
isville &  Nashville  Railroad,  which  later 
became  CSX,  Jerry  was  a  salesman  for  Merita 
Bakeries.  He  was  chairman  of  Local  1033  of 
the  United  Transportation  Unton  and  a 
member  of  King  Springs  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  extending  sympathies  to  Jerry's  wife.  Mrs. 
Paula  Barfield  Mills  of  Smyrna;  his  two  sons. 
Jerry  Junior  and  Scott;  his  daughter,  Doris;  his 
parents,  Lawrence  and  Ruth  Mills;  his  brotfv 
ers,  Donald,  David,  and  Anthony;  and  his  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Jeanett  Moon  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Pan- 
nell. 

Jerry  Mills  was  a  dedk»ted  public  servant,  a 
devoted  family  man  and  a  good  friend  to  all  of 
us,  and  we  will  miss  him. 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVCS 

TTiursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  happy  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  some  signifrcant 
improvements  have  been  fashk>r>ed  in  ttie 
United  States/Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement 
that  should  ensure  a  fairer,  more  equitable 
futijre  for  United  States  plywood  manufactur- 
ers. 

And  quite  frankly,  I  believe  these  changes 
will  help  our  Canadian  plywood  manufacturing 
competitors  in  the  long  run,  as  well. 

Thanks  to  the  good  work  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  arnj  most  especially  of  Chairman  Sam 
Gibbons  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Ed  Jenkins  of 
Georgia,  wtro  put  forward  the  amendment.  We 
now  have  proposed  treaty  implementation  lan- 
guage which  directs  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  to  get  down  to 
the  business  of  creating  comrrwn,  harmo- 
nized, pertormance-t)ased  standards  for  ply- 
wood on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

The  subcommittee's  May  11  decision 
means  that  no  adjustment  of  current  tariffs  will 
occur  until  that  common  system  is  in  place, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  that  will  not  be 
long  in  coming. 

Now.  for  many  of  my  colleagues  this  may 
not  mean  much.  And  indeed,  the  reasons  no 
such  standard  now  exists  are  arcar>e  and 
somewhat  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  plywood 
history.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  those  of 
us  whose  States  are  heavily  involved  in  the 
plywood  industry,  the  problem  of  lack  of  per- 
formance standards  in  Canada  has  been  a 
longstanding  one.  And  as  the  Free  Trade 
Agreement  was  initially  crafted,  ttie  tt-eatment 
of  plywood— more  especially,  ttie  nonti'eat- 
ment  of  this  continuing  Canadian  nontariff  t)ar- 
rier— was  a  new  and  very  real  threat  against 
thousands  of  jobs  in  ttie  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Southwest  and  milltons  of  dollars  in 
lost  revenues. 

The  story  began  last  December,  with  the  ink 
barely  dry  on  the  draft  ti-eaty  agreenrwnt 
worked  out  between  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  negotiators.  Although  our  plywood 
industry  had  been  consulted  by  the  adminis- 
ti^tion  before  this  deal  was  done,  the  final 
language  left  some  serious  problems.  I  was 
one  of  several  Members  contacted  about  this 
issue  by  concerried  plywood  manufacturers- 
many  of  them  small  businesses. 

Currently,  high  tariffs  on  both  sWes  of  the 
border  largely  preclude  any  cross-toade  in  ply- 
wood between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  a  nutshell,  ttie  original  agreement  would 
have  called  for  the  gradual  elimination  of 
those  barriers  over  a  10-year  period.  But  it 
would  not  have  eliminated  a  prescriptive  bar- 
rier the  Canadians  now  impose  against  United 
States-made  plywood. 

Quite  simply,  the  Canadians  will  not  allow 
plywood  made  from  D-grade  veneers,  or  from 
soutfiem  pine,  to  be  used  in  structijral  panet- 
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ing.  0-grade  wneers  and  southooi  pine  prod- 
ucts encomp  iss  about  80  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's ptyvwx  i  production.  We  have  no  such 
baniers  regar  Jing  Canadian  products. 

Not  only  would  we  have  been  denied 
access  to  th«  ir  home  markets,  but  the  Canadi- 
ans would  hi  ve  been  able  to  flood  our  open 
domestic,  risidential  construction  markets 
from  the  safe  ty  of  their  protected  plants.  Multi- 
national corp  )rations  would  be  encouraged  to 
move  their  m  inufacturing  operations  into  Can- 
ada's protect  Jd  zone,  and  out  of  our  country. 

Our  U.S.  rogotiators  have  a  long-standing 
policy  of  not  granting  tariff  reductions  as  long 
as  non-tariff  jarriers  against  certain  products 
remain  in  pla  ;e.  The  treaty,  as  written,  would 
have  ignorec  this  practice  and  would  have 
given  the  Canadians  an  open  United  States 
market  10  ye  irs  down  the  road  while  our  sup- 
pliers would  1  wve  faced  the  same  old  pattern 
of  unfair  trad<  i  barriers. 

It  seemed  jto  me  that  we  have  caved  in.  I 
consulted  win  two  of  my  fellow  co-chairs  on 
the  Forestry  2000  Task  Force— Undsay 
Thomas  an  J  Sonny  Callahan.  We  agreed 
that  a  letter  i  o  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
pointing  out  these  concerns  was  in  order. 
That  letter— \  rtiich  asked  the  administration  to 
work  with  us  to  craft  better  treaty  language 
within  the  im  jiementing  legislation— was  sent 
January  7.  Ambassador  Clayton  Yeutter  re- 
sponded 2  veeks  later,  vowing  to  work  with 
us  toward  thi  t  end. 

But  mearrrtiile,  Amljassador  Yeutter  and 
other  admini  iration  officials  told  us  that  our 
fear  was  unounded.  They  sakj  a  deal  had 
been  work«l  out  with  the  Canadians  that 
woukj  alk>w  >ur  United  States-made  products 
to  qualify  un  ler  their  Canadian  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Coq  i.  rules.  The  CMHC— the  Canadi- 
ans' version  )f  our  FHA— would  have  qualified 
the  product  1  x  use  in  housing  underwritten  by 
ttie  Federal  ( rogram— about  1 5  percent  of  the 
market.  At  a  March  8  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee cfi  Regulation  and  Business  Op- 
portunities, vlikih  I  chair,  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
Representati  re  Alan  Holmer  said  that  once 
our  product  fas  in  1 5  percent  of  the  Canadi- 
an stnjcturalipaneling  market,  it  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  I  ime  before  it  qualified  for  the  re- 
mairKJer  of  tt  e  market. 

My  collea<  ue  from  Oregon.  Peter  DeFazio 
remarked  tiat  he  thought  we  had  been 
"snookered  igain"  in  these  negotiations,  and 
several  othe  Members  at  that  hearing  Includ- 
ing Beryl  Anthony.  Roc  Chandler  and 
Alex  McMiilan.  expressed  similar  concerns 
about  the  i  idministratkjn's  strategy.  We  all 
called  for  to  jgher  language  within  the  treaty, 
and  we  we(9  backed  up  by  a  letter  voicing 
those  requ«  its  and  signed  tiy  30  members  of 
the  Forestry  2000  Task  Force. 

Barely  4€  hours  later,  our  concerns  ap- 
peared justiiied  when  the  CMHC  delivered  a 
surprise  anr  juncement  that  it  would  not  qual- 
ify or  even  <  xamine  United  States  plywood  for 
Canadian  st  uctural  paneling. 

It  was  th3  kind  of  action  that  offers  red 
meat  to  the  protectranists.  and  which  threat- 
ened the  SI  iccess  of  the  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment On  NIarch  25.  I  testified  before  the 
House  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee,  again 
pressing  for  language  addressing  this  serious 

problem.  Tti  a  bottom  line:  no  reduction  of  ply- 
wood tariffs  under  the  FTA  until  the  Canadian 
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prescriptive  barrier  was  removed  and  a 
common.  United  States-Canada,  performance- 
based  standard  was  In  place. 

On  March  29.  I  received  a  welcome  letter 
from  Ambassador  Yeutter  in  whteh  he  pledged 
to  leave  existing  tariffs  In  place  until  a  harmo- 
nized system  of  plywood  standards  had  been 
reached.  But  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
believed  that  additional  insurance  was  re- 
quired. Working  with  plywood  producers,  we 
developed  a  statutory  proposal  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Sutjcommittee,  and  on  May  2,  we 
submitted  a  draft  to  Chairman  Gibbons  under 
a  cover  letter  cosigned  by  Don  Bonker. 
Beryl  Anthony  and  Roo  Chandler. 

On  May  11,  the  subcommittee  approved 
language  very  similar  to  the  proposal  we 
pushed  forward. 

In  ttie  weeks  leading  up  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's vote.  Ambassador  Holmer  and  Ann 
Hughes,  a  deputy  assistant  secretary  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  were  especially 
helpful  and  supportive,  and  I  want  to  give 
them  full  credit  for  a  job  well  done.  The  final 
version  of  the  treaty's  plywood  language  is  as 
much  the  administration's  as  our  own.  and  I 
think  i«  represents  the  productive,  bipartisan 
approach  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  I'm  proud  to  have  been  part  of  the 
coalitk>n  that  came  together  over  the  last  6 
months  to  correct  this  plywood  problem  and 
to  improve  an  already  excellent  trade  treaty.  I 
thank  my  fellow  members,  especially  those 
members  of  the  Foresty  2000  Task  Force,  for 
their  support. 


May  19,  1988 


REMARKS  OP  RICHARD  PERLE 
BEFORE  COMMISSION  ON  SE- 
CURITY AND  COOPERATION  IN 
EUROPE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Helsinki  Commisston,  I  had  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  hearing— and  questioning- 
several  distinguished  witnesses  last  week  at 
the  Commission  hearing.  The  subject  was 
"Soviet  Trade  and  Economic  Reforms:  The 
Implications  for  U.S.  Policy." 

One  of  the  witnesses  Is  an  old  friend  and 
the  architect  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment, former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Rk:hard  Parte.  Richard  spoke  most  eloquently 
on  Jackson-Vanik.  and  also  on  the  subject  of 
most-favored-nation  status  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  join  him  in  opposing  this  benefit  for 
the  Soviet  Unwn,  as  tfiey  continue  to  violate 
human  rights.  I  would  like  to  share  his  re- 
marks with  you: 

Statehxnt  by  Richard  Peru 

Mr.  Chairman.  meml)ers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  should  like  to  begin  by  thanking  you 
for  your  consideration  In  asking  me  to  testi- 
fy today.  The  issue  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween trade,  human  rights  and  national  se- 
curity has  long  l>een  of  Interest  to  me.  It  Is 
an  interest  that  developed  out  of  nearly 
eleven  years  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Scoop 
Jackson,  a  man  who  cared  deeply  alxiut 
human  rights  and  our  national  security  and 


who  l)elleved  that  the  UiUted  States  had  an 
obligation  to  do  whatever  It  could  to  foster 
both. 

On  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  relationship 
l>etween  trade  and  human  rights  our  law  Is 
clear:  We  will  not  grant  such  trade  conces- 
sions as  most-favored-natlon  treatment  and 
access  to  U.S.  government  credits  to  non- 
market  economy  countries  that  deny  their 
citizens  the  right  and  opportunity  to  emi- 
grate. This  link  is  enshrined  in  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Verity  used  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Moscow  to  make  It  plain  to 
the  Soviet  leaders  that  they  can  expect  no 
departure  from  the  provisions  of  Jackson- 
Vanik.  that  it  will,  in  Secretary  Verity's 
words,  "stay  on  the  books."  This  is,  of 
course,  the  policy  to  which  the  President 
has  long  been  deeply  committed,  together 
with  all  who  have  been  nominated  to  run 
for  the  presidency  since  the  amendment  was 
first  proposed  In  1972. 1  hope  and  trust  that 
what  was  true  in  1972,  1976,  1980,  and  1984 
will  also  be  true  In  1988  and  we  will  see  the 
candidates  of  both  parties  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  the  proposition  that  If  goods  are  to 
flow  freely  from  East  to  West,  people  must 
be  allowed  to  do  so  also. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  expanding 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  entails  no  concession  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  extending  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  removal  of 
discrimination  against  Soviet  products  en- 
tering the  United  States.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  equal  access  to  each  other's 
market  so  long  as  the  Soviets  control  their 
economy  centrally.  When  we  open  our 
market  to  Soviet  products  they  are  given  a 
full  opportunity  to  compete  against  the 
products  of  our  other  trading  partners  as 
well  as  those  manufactured  here.  No  U.S. 
government  agency  controls  potential 
buyers  of  Soviet  goods.  But  when  the  for- 
mality of  MFN  is  extended  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  United  States  the  result  is 
quite  different:  a  central  govenunent  au- 
thority could.  If  it  wished,  vitiate  the  bene- 
fits of  nominal  market  access  by  instructing 
the  purchasing  entities  under  its  control.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  MFN  is  not  genuinely 
reciprocal  but  represents  a  major  American 
concession. 

The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  access  to 
credits.  It  doesn't  take  a  banker  to  figure 
out  in  which  direction  credit  is  likely  to  flow 
if  we  and  the  Soviets  agree  that  each  is  pre- 
pared to  extend  credit  to  the  other.  Jack- 
son-Vanik prohibits  government  credits 
from  going  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Removal  of 
that  restriction  would  be  a  major  concession 
to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
Jackson-Vanik  was  adopted  with  a  view  to 
easing  these  restrictions  if  the  Soviets  would 
ease  their  restrictions  on  emigration.  This 
they  can  do  by  issuing  exit  permits  to  those 
who  request  them.  Toward  this  end  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  legislation  for  a  Presiden- 
tial waiver  which  can  be  exercised  if  the 
President  has  received  assurances  (and  re- 
ported them  to  the  Congress)  that  there 
will  be  a  liberalization  of  Soviet  emigration 
practices.  Any  such  waiver  would  have  to  he 
renewed  annually  on  the  perfectly  sensible 
principle  that  we  ought  not  to  make  perma- 
nent concessions  in  exchange  for  what 
might  turn  out  to  be  temporary  progress  in 
human  rights. 
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Perhaps  I  might  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  about  two  closely  related  issues,  the 
sale  of  advanced  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  extension  of  private  credits 
from  Western  financial  Institutions  to  the 
Soviet  Bloc. 

As  I  am  sure  members  of  the  Commission 
know  the  Soviet  Union  has  relied  for  years 
on  advanced  western  technologies  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  their  major 
military  programs.  We  have  once  secret  data 
that  shows  conclusively  that,  in  the  early 
1980's,  the  Soviets  relied  on  western  origin 
technologies  in  more  than  5,000  military 
programs.  We  and  our  principal  industrial 
allies  cooperate— although  not  nearly 
enough— In  an  agreed  regime  of  restraint  on 
exports  of  advanced  technology  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  blunder  to  permit  the 
desire  for  expanded  trade  to  undermine  this 
restraint,  however  imperfect.  The  last  re- 
maining western  advantage  in  a  military 
balance  that  Is  increasingly  adverse  to  the 
Western  alliance  is  our  superior  technology. 
Share  that  with  the  Soviets  through  foolish 
joint  ventures  or  careless  exports  and  we 
will  see  the  military  balance  shift  even 
faster— and  much  further— against  us.  In 
the  end  we  will  either  deepen  the  risk  to  our 
own  security  to  make  It  necessary  to  spend 
vast  sums  to  counter  our  own  technologies. 
We  may  even  do  both.  The  recent  Toshiba/ 
Kongsberg  case  has  Illustrated  how  costly  It 
Is  when  technology  that  has  profound  mili- 
tary consequences  falls  Into  Soviet  hands.  I 
favor  expanding  trade  in  areas  that  will  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  Soviet  consumer  but  not 
the  accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  or  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Soviet  submarines. 

Finally,  we  should  regard  with  concern— 
and  at  the  very  least  with  attention— the 
extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
raising  western  capital,  vital  hard  currency, 
through  untied  loans  from  western  financial 
Institutions.  In  1986  nearly  $2  billion  per 
month  was  lent  by  western  lending  Institu- 
tions, especially  those  in  Germany  and 
Japan,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw 
Pact.  None  of  these  funds  were  tied  to  ex- 
ports; none  could  be  regarded  as  export 
credits.  Our  allies,  who  seem  never  to  find 
the  money  to  share  the  burdens  of  western 
defense  fairly,  somehow  have  an  abundance 
of  ready  cash  when  Moscow  needs  money. 

Today's  Washington  Post  reports  a  $2.1 
billion  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  con- 
sortium of  West  German  banks  led  by  the 
Deutsche  Bank.  This  loan  is  untied,  avail- 
able to  underwrite  the  Soviet  defense 
budget,  (which  presently  claims  upwards  of 
20%  of  their  gross  national  product)  should 
they  choose  to  use  It  In  that  way.  Or.  It 
might  be  used  to  subsidize  Cuba.  Or  Cubans 
in  Angola.  Or  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia.  Or 
world  wide  intelligence  operations.  The 
terms  of  the  loan  are  believed  to  be  favor- 
able. iMjrderlng  or  concessionary.  And  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Germans,  who  are 
spending  barely  one  half  as  much  as  we  are 
for  defense  (on  a  per  capita  basis),  claim 
that  there  Is  no  cash  available  to  even  up 
the  burden  of  alliance  defenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  me  sheer 
folly.  Those  who  believe  that  Soviet  eco- 
nomic problems  offer  some  home  that  they 
will  moderate  their  international  behavior 
for  economic  motives  should  dwell  on  the 
implications  of  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
rushing  in  to  free  them  from  the  necessity 
to  choose.  If  the  west  showers  hard  curren- 
cy on  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  they  may  find 
a  way  to  have  their  military  budget  and  eco- 
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nomlc  development  too.  We  have  yet  to  see 
any  diminution  of  Soviet  military  spending. 
GorlMwhev  has  continued  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary build-up  that  is  now  entering  its  third 
full  decade;  and  he  is  doing  it  with  support 
from  western  banks. 

There  can  be  no  noble  purpose  than  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  human  freedom.  This 
Commission  has  labored  long  and  hard  over 
many  years  to  turn  the  promise  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  into  reality.  You  have  the 
gratitude  of  all  of  us  who  enjoy  the  great 
gift  of  individual  liberty  and  hope  to  see  it 
shared  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  denied. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ISRAEL 


A  SMOKE-FREE  AMERICA  BY 
THE  YEAR  2000 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
to  represent  one  of  this  country's  largest  to- 
bacco-producing districts.  So,  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  objective  about  the  subject  of  cigarette 
smoking.  But  my  subjectivity  pales  in  compari- 
sion  with  Dr.  Koop's.  Our  Surgeon  General 
seems  to  have  lost  all  reason  when  it  comes 
to  tobacco.  Dr.  Koop  has  declared  that  he 
wants  a  smoke-free  America  by  the  year  2000 
and  it  appears  that  he  is  determined  to 
achieve  it,  no  matter  the  cost  He  has  put  the 
Surgeon  General's  stamp  of  approval  on  his 
own  emotional  obsessions. 

The  Surgeon  General's  recent  report,  which 
classified  this  Nation's  55  million  smokers  as 
drug  addict,  is  a  gross  trivilization  of  this 
country's  serious  drug  problem.  We  are 
drowning  under  an  avalanche  of  dmgs  and  all 
Dr.  Koop  wants  to  talk  about  is  cigarettes.  He 
compares  smokers  with  c(x:aine  and  heroin 
abusers.  It  follows  that  he  would  make  similar 
comparisons  between  t<}bacco  growers  and 
manufacturers  and  the  intemational  drug 
cartel. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  read  of  a  rob- 
bery or  murder  over  a  pack  of  cigarettes?  Is  it 
cigarettes  that  are  taking  over  our  inner  cities, 
condemning  our  young  people  to  a  life  of 
crime  and  violence?  Is  Dr.  Koop  prepared  to 
make  driving  under  the  influence  of  tobacco  a 
criminal  offense? 

The  report  overtooks  the  fundamental  fact 
that  cigarettes  don't  affect  your  judgment  in 
any  way.  It  also  fails  to  explain  the  contradic- 
tion between  lat>eling  smoking  as  an  addiction 
and  the  fact  that  38  million  Americans  have 
quit  smoking  without  any  help. 

The  significance  of  the  report  by  Koop  is 
not  that  it  unveils  new  scientific  evidence,  but 
that  he  organized  existing  research  into  a  sys- 
tematic presentation  for  political  purposes. 
Clearly,  scientific  accuracy  is  secondary  to  po- 
litical effectiveness  in  Koop's  book.  If  it's  a 
political  war  he  wants,  then  it's  a  political  war 
he'll  get.  It's  unfortunate,  however,  that  he  is 
willing  to  discredit  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  in  the  process. 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PXmiSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  this 
past  weekertd.  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike 
joined  in  celebrating  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

For  Jews  everywtiere  this  occasion  is  a  time 
of  rejoicing,  Ixjt  also  for  many  a  time  of  some 
anguish.  For  non-Jews  this  is  also  a  time  of 
celebration  because  the  survival  of  this  tiny 
and  beleaguered  state  symbolizes  the  survival 
and  success  of  democracy  itself  in  the  Mkldle 
East  And  Mr.  Speaker,  it  symbolizes  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Jewish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary,  I  want  to 
talk  about  Israel,  about  its  past,  its  somewtwt 
troubled  present  and  atx>ut  its  future. 

Israel  like  America  was  founded  on  a  set  of 
bask:  principles.  These  principles  were  drafted 
in  Israel's  case,  and  in  America's  too,  largely 
by  political  and  religkxjs  refugees. 

Since  its  formation  under  Davkj  Ben-Gurk>n 
on  May  15,  1948,  as  a  "light  unto  the  na- 
tions," Israel  has  flourished  economk»lly,  cul- 
tijrally,  and  industrially. 

The  country's  ancient  language,  Hebrew, 
was  brought  back  to  life  and  continues  to 
evolve  in  everyday  use.  The  establishment  of 
colleges  and  universities  has  helped  nurhjre 
Israel's  scientific  and  cultural  growth,  whfch 
has.  in  turn,  created  a  land  in  whteh  the  desert 
tiuiy  does  t)loom.  Israel  is  a  center  for  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  poetry,  literature,  and  drama,  as 
well  as  a  publishing  center. 

Israeli  immigrants,  like  those  immigrants 
who  came  to  America,  brought  with  them 
skills  necessary  for  contributing  to  what  can 
only  be  described  as  dramatic  economk: 
growth.  Their  desire  to  buikJ  a  modem  nation 
in  the  Promised  Land  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
high  standard  of  living  Israel  now  enjoys. 

This  lifestyle  relies  on  the  preeminence  of 
Israel's  diamond  industry,  along  with  achieve- 
ments in  textile,  chemical,  and  electronks 
manufacturing.  Israel's  capacity  to  produce 
food  through  its  use  of  advanced  imgation 
systems  has  helped  sustain  its  population. 

These  immigrants,  arriving  from  different  po- 
litical backgrounds,  have  banded  together  to 
form  a  vibrant  democracy.  The  State  of  Israel 
has  survived  five  bloody,  Arab-Israel  wars  with 
periods  in  between  that  can  hardly  be  called 
peaceful.  Israel,  sunounded  by  hostile  Arab 
countries,  has  t>een  forced  again  and  again  to 
fight  for  its  right  to  exist  Tcxlay,  we  recommit 
ourselves  to  that  right,  absolutely,  unequivo- 
cally and  without  reservatkxi. 

During  the  intervening  years,  ttie  country 
has  managed  to  accept  almost  a  milton 
Jewish  refugees,  many  of  them  survivors  of 
ttie  Holocaust  Six  millkm  Jews  perished  in 
Worid  War  II  while  the  v^hole  worid  looked  the 
other  way.  They  were  victims  of  horrors  that 
words  cannot  adequately  describe.  It  was  this 
tragedy— the  central  tragedy  of  the  human 
era— that  led  Holocaust  survivors  and  Pales- 
tinian Jews  to  engage  40  years  ago  in  a  strug- 
gle for  their  own  state,  a  state  where  Jews 
would  no  longer  be  a  persecuted  minority. 
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The  struggi  >  to  survive  has  not  been  easy. 
Attacks  on  th  i  Jewish  temtofy  have  been  re- 
lentless sinct  efforts  to  partition  the  region 
under  the  Brit  sh  mandate  for  Jews  and  Pales- 
tinians failed,  tie  last  such  proposal  coming  in 
1947  with  th<i  United  Nations  plan.  When  it 
became  dear  this  plan  had  failed,  Vhe  Jewish 
National  Courdl  proclaimed  a  State  of  Israel 
40  years  ago  this  past  weekend.  The  fledgling 
country  was  ii  nmediatety  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

But  fighting  broke  out  when  advancing  Arab 
armies  sough  to  encircle  and  destroy  the  tiny 
state.  Neither  that  conflict  nor  the  war  in  1956 
ensured  Israe  s  existence,  and  both  wars  left 
it  with  hostile  neighbors  and  vulnerable  bor- 
ders. After  th»  1956  war,  Israel  returned  land 
it  had  captuiBd  in  exchange  for  a  security 
agreement  th  it  Egypt's  Gamal  Nasser  violat- 
ed in  1967.  beginning  the  Six  Day  War.  a 
battle  for  surv  val  Israel  waged  alone. 

The  Israelis  no  longer  believe  they  can  re- 
linquish powe  ■  for  promises.  And  I  agree  that 
Israel  should  not  be  forced  into  a  settlement 
ttiat  places  it  n  mortal  danger  again. 

Prime  Minis  ter  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  others  in 
the  coalition  ( ovemment  have  so  far  been  re- 
luctant to  coi  imit  thetrwelves  to  negotiations 
based  on  laiid  for  peace  and  so  far  have 
managed  to  stall  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz's  plan  for  an  international  peace  con- 
ference. On  the  other  side,  Arabs  won't 
accept  anythiig  less  than  everything.  Histori- 
cally and  untappily  the  Arab  community  has 
been  largely  unwilling  to  negotiate.  Often 
those  Arab  laiaders  who  dkJ  so  paid  with  their 
lives.  Someth  ng  must  give,  but  I  don't  t)elieve 
everything  sh  >uld  be  given  by  either  skje. 

Our  relatior  ship  with  Israel  is  a  special  one. 
I  can  think  <f  no  other  rrKxJem  country  the 
United  States  has  as  much  in  common  with 
philosophical!  ^  economically,  strategkally, 
and  militarily.  Our  unwavering  support  for  the 
State  of  Isael  is  unprecedented  among 
United  States  foreign  policy  initiatives.  It  is  in 
our  interest,  1 1r.  Speaker,  as  well  as  theirs. 

This  friendship  should  continue  and  grow, 
and  like  any  jood  friend  we  must  continue  to 
work  with  Isri  lel  to  ensure  its  survival  and  sta- 
bility for  all  time.  I  believe  Israel's  greatest 
challenges— ind  its  greatest  accomplish- 
ments—lie al  ead. 

Violence  ir  the  territories  has  not  been  ig- 
nored by  the  Israelis  or  the  international  com- 
munity. The  uprisings  resulting  from  Israel's 
military  occuj  )ation  have  forced  the  country  to 
refocus  attention  on  its  relationship  to  these 
areas.  The  »eople  of  Israel  long  for  lasting 
peace  while  they  stnjggle  for  the  best  way  to 
achieve  it. 

The  Israels'  historic  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate, while  Ml  Idle  East  Arabs  have  refused  op- 
portunities t(i  do  so,  must  be  noted.  For  40 
years  and  lo  >ger.  Arab  States  have  denied  Is- 
rael's right  t(  I  exist  and  have  refused  to  nego- 
tiate. 

Only  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  had 
the  courage  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Israel. 
He  paid  for  tiat  act  in  1981  with  his  life.  The 
recent  decision  by  Arab  countries  to  allow 
Egypt  back  into  the  fold,  is  a  welcome,  but 
tong  overdu4  sign. 

Sadly,  oth  »  Arab  countries  remain  quick  to 
condemn  Is  ael.  but  they  have  done  little  to 
relieve  the  I  'alestinian  plight  Several  propos- 
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als,  including  the  1947  United  Nations'  plan, 
included  a  separate  land  for  Palestinians  adja- 
cent to  the  proposed  Jewish  State.  But  Arabs 
refused  to  accept  this  and  fought  a  battle  that 
left  the  Palestinians  empty  handed. 

The  Palestinian  people  have  long  been  con- 
skiered  alien  by  the  Arab  States,  whkih  refuse 
to  take  them  in.  From  1948  to  1967,  Egypt  oc- 
cupied ttie  Gaza  Stiip  and  Jordan  confolled 
the  West  Bank.  During  this  period,  tx)th  coun- 
tries couW  have  established  a  Palestinian 
State  had  they  wanted  to. 

But  it  appears  Palestinian  self-determination 
only  became  an  issue  among  Arabs  after 
Israel  gained  the  temtories  in  1967.  Yet  even 
after  war  for  its  very  existence,  the  Israelis 
were  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Palestinians. 
I  believe  concessksns  on  txjth  skies  today 
can  make  it  easier  for  Israel  to  remain  stt'ong. 
I  believe  renewed  vkilence  and  threats  .  to  Is- 
rael's security  make  peace  negotiations  a 
must.  It  is  becoming  clear,  with  wklespread 
protests  and  strikes,  that  there  are  limits  on 
Israel's  military  sovereignty  In  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Stiip. 

The  cun-ent  unrest  began  on  December  9, 
1987,  when  a  false  rumor  circulated  spari<ing 
protests  in  Gaza  that  rapkJIy  spread  to  the 
West  Bank  and  East  Jemsalem.  The  Israeli 
army  reportedly  opened  fire  in  four  separate 
incidents  that  day,  killing  one  Arab  and 
wounding  20.  Although  the  United  States' 
friendship  with  Israel  remains  strong,  I  believe 
our  country  was  correct  to  criticize  some  of 
the  harsh  security  measures  the  Israelis  have 
taken  against  Palestinian  protesters. 

Israel  can  only  continue  its  occupation  at  a 
great  cost  to  the  credibility  it  has  built  since 
1948  among  free  men  and  women  every- 
where. Middle  East  analysts  recently  have  re- 
emphasized  the  dangers  involved  in  a  contin- 
ued occupation;  namely,  a  demographic  time 
bomb  that  is  ticking  away.  If  talks  do  not 
begin,  Israel  may  be  dealing  with  an  Arab  pop- 
ulation in  the  occupied  territories  greater  than 
the  number  of  Jews  in  Israel  by  the  turn  of  the 
cenhjry.  Israel  has  demonsti^ated  her  willing- 
ness to  talk,  now  the  Palestinians  and  Arab 
States  must  do  so,  too. 

Much  has  been  written  about  ttie  new  gen- 
eration of  Palestinians,  those  who  have  known 
only  a  frusti^ating  life  under  military  rule.  They 
appear  more  susceptible  to  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism; they  are  not  afraid  to  fight,  or  to  die  as 
martyrs.  They  have  too  few  political  rights  and 
are  forced  to  endure  small  injustices  each 
day.  True,  there  have  been  advances  and  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  life— they  weren't 
ti^eated  well  by  their  Arab  brothers  at  all— but 
those  throwing  stones  have  said  they  feel 
their  lives  are  at  a  dead  end  under  the  occu- 
pation. They  are  a  people  without  hope,  filled 
with  anger. 

The  United  States  has  been,  and  can  be 
again,  a  catalyst  for  peace  talks  between  hos- 
tile Mkldle  East  neighbors.  I  woukj  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  applaud  Secretary  Shultz's 
tireless  efforts  to  secure  agreerrwnts  for 
meaningful  negotiatkins. 

Secretary  Shultz  sent  several  of  the  Middle 
East  nations  letters  outiining  the  administra- 
tion's goals  of  an  international  peace  confer- 
erKe  to  resolve  problems  in  the  region,  to  be 
followed  by  bilateral  negotiations  based  on 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  242.  So  far, 
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no  country  has  accepted  or  rejected  the  pro- 
posal outright. 

After  several  ill-conceived  polk:y  swings,  the 
United  States  finally  appears  to  be  enjoying 
enhanced  standing  among  Arab  countries  be- 
cause of  its  willingness  to  enter  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  take  sti-ong  measures  against  unrest 
in  the  region.  We  should  use  this  leverage  to 
convince  Arab  nations  to  work  toward  settle- 
ment of  some  of  the  problems  that  plague  the 
area.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  moderate 
Arab  behavior  and  attitudes. 

But  I  would  like  to  urge  the  administiBtion, 
in  its  final  months,  to  be  somewhat  less  con- 
cerned atXHJt  a  comprehensive  settlement, 
whk:h  has  eluded  Israel  and  the  Middle  East 
for  more  than  40  years.  Rather,  we  should 
pursue  incremental  steps  upon  which  a  final, 
lasting  peace  can  t>e  built. 

History  has  shown— at  Camp  David,  for  ex- 
ample—that when  a  President  has  focused  on 
one  issue  with  specific  goals,  he  is  more  likely 
to  enjoy  success.  The  armistice  agreements 
of  1949,  and  the  1979  Egypt-Israeli  Peace 
Treaty  all  were  negotiated  separately.  Talks 
involving  two  or  more  countries  at  once  have 
usually  failed. 

The  evidence  I  have  seen  indicates  the  gap 
between  countries  now  is  too  great  to  be 
bridged  at  once;  peace  will  have  to  be  accom- 
plished gradually.  But  I  believe  it  can  tje  done. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion— the 
40th  anniversary  of  Israel— we  note  the  surviv- 
al of  this  tiny  state  and  its  beleaguered 
people. 

We  recommit  ourselves  as  the  worid's 
oldest  and  most  powerful  democracy  to  Isra- 
el's continued  success  and  peaceful  future. 


POOD  SHORTAGES  IN  AFRICA 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  inti^o- 
ducing  a  resolution  along  with  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Leach,  calling  attention  to  the  food  emer- 
gency that  is  threatening  millions  of  lives  in 
Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Mozambique,  and  Angola. 
Armed  conflicts  are  a  principal  cause  of  the 
food  emergencies  that  are  threatening  mas- 
sive starvation  in  these  countries.  The  resolu- 
tion urges  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  an  end  to  the  armed  conflicts. 

We  occasionally  see  news  reports  indicating 
that  hunger  and  starvation  are  on  the  increase 
in  Africa  once  again,  and  we  can  expect  to 
see  more  of  these  reports  in  the  coming 
months.  Our  natural  humanitarian  reactions  to 
this  news  will  be  to  work  to  send  food  to  the 
people  in  need.  That  will  be  a  legitimate  and 
well-meaning  response,  but  it  will  not  solve 
the  problem. 

As  I  have  investigated  this  issue,  I  have 
been  fmsti^ated  to  learn  that  starvation  in 
Africa  cannot  be  prevented  simply  by  shipping 
our  surplus  grain  overseas.  I  have  found  that, 
at  its  root,  the  problem  is  not  just  food. 

Donor  countries  are  ready  to  provide  food 
assistance  where  needed,  and  African  coun- 
tries generally  have  the  capability  to  produce 
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or  buy  enough  food  to  meet  their  food  needs, 
except  in  times  of  drought.  However,  in  Ethio- 
pia, Sudan,  Mozambique,  and  Angola,  millions 
of  people  are  at  risk  of  stan/ation  because 
food  production  and  food  distiibution  efforts 
are  being  disrupted  by  armed  hostilities.  Mili- 
tary conflrcts  have  upset  the  precarious  bal- 
ance between  food  needs,  food  productk^n, 
and  food  assistance,  devastating  the  lives  of 
many  unfortunate  people. 

In  Ethiopia,  an  estimated  7  millton  people 
are  at  risk  of  starvation.  In  Sudan,  an  estimat- 
ed 2.8  million  people  are  at  risk  of  stan/ation. 
In  Mozambique,  an  estimated  4.5  million 
people  are  at  risk  of  starvation.  And  in  Angola, 
an  estimated  2.7  million  people  are  at  risk  of 
starvation.  In  these  countries,  armed  conflicts 
have  disrupted  food  production,  hampered 
transportatron  and  distribution  of  food  assist- 
ance, displaced  millions  of  people,  and 
caused  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  from  war  or  war-related  causes. 
The  common  thread  mnning  through  all  these 
countries  is  armed  conflict. 

In  Ethiopia,  approximately  100  trucks  carry- 
ing emergency  food  have  t)een  destroyed 
during  the  past  year  due  to  the  escalation  of 
the  civil  war.  Despite  the  risks,  international 
relief  organizations  kept  tiying  to  transport 
food  to  the  hungry  people  in  the  northern 
provinces  until  the  Ethiopian  Government  or- 
dered relief  workers  to  leave  and  the  agencies 
were  forced  to  suspend  food  distribution  ef- 
forts. 

In  Sudan,  emergency  airiift  operations  to 
provide  food  to  people  in  outlying  areas  have 
been  the  object  of  attack.  As  in  Ethiopia, 
emergency  food  assistance  to  people  at  risk 
of  starvation  has  taken  a  back  seat  to  war  ef- 
forts. News  reports  are  infrequent,  but  wheth- 
er we  see  them  or  not,  people  are  dying  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition  that  could  be  pre- 
vented if  the  conflict  was  resolved. 

The  primary  U.S.  response  to  this  food 
emergency  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  has  been  to 
allocate  food  for  emergency  distiibution.  That 
is  a  laudable  response  but,  unfortunately,  in 
the  current  emergency  it  is  not  enough. 

After  the  1984-85  famine  in  Africa,  a  famine 
eariy  warning  system  was  put  in  place  to  give 
advance  notice  of  potential  food  emergencies 
so  that  resources  could  be  marshaled  to  meet 
emergency  needs.  That  eariy  warning  system 
worked.  We  were  given  unprecedented  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  current  food  emergency, 
and  the  United  States  and  other  donor  nations 
responded  with  millions  of  tons  of  food  assist- 
ance, which  was  made  available  for  distribu- 
tion. But  that  humanitarian  response  is  being 
thwarted  by  the  ongoing  armed  conflicts  which 
prevent  effective  distribution  of  food. 

Although  the  situation  in  Mozambique  and 
Angola  are  more  complicated,  the  same  prob- 
lem has  arisen.  While  the  United  States  pfo- 
vkles  food  assistance  in  Mozambique,  we  are 
not  adequately  addressing  the  fact  that  the 
ten^orizing  activities  of  the  rebel  group  known 
as  Renamo  are  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
malnutrition  and  threat  of  stan/ation  in  Mo- 
zamt>k)ue.  The  U.S.  State  Department  recenUy 
released  a  report  documenting  Renamo's  hor- 
rible campaign  of  violence  and  destixjction  in 
Mozambique.  This  rebel  group  is  funded  by 
millkjns  of  dollars  in  military  assistance  from 
South  Africa.  Renamo's  activities  have  dis- 
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rupted  food  production,  transportatx>n,  and 
relief  efforts.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  have  left  their  villages  and  fled  for 
their  lives,  only  to  experience  malnutrition  and 
the  threat  of  starvation. 

The  insurgency  in  Angola  is  also  a  principal 
cause  of  hunger.  In  that  country,  the  United 
States  has  joined  South  Africa  in  provkling 
millions  of  dollars  in  covert  military  assistance 
to  the  rebel  group,  UNITA.  Again,  an  external- 
ly financed  insurgency  has  disrupted  food  pro- 
duction and  transportation  and  displaced 
countiess  people.  Furthermore,  in  Angola  the 
United  States  has  been  provkling  less  than  its 
usual  share  of  international  food  assistance, 
because  the  administration  does  not  want  to 
do  anything  that  might  be  seen  as  akling 
Marxists.  But  the  people  who  are  dying  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  being  either  Marxists  or 
capitalists.  They  don't  have  the  energy  for  any 
ideology.  They  are  just  hungry  people.  And 
until  the  conflict  in  Angola  is  resolved,  they 
will  continue  to  face  the  bleak  prospect  of 
malnutrition,  hunger,  and  death. 

In  all  four  of  these  countries,  armed  conflict 
has  been  given  a  higher  priority  than  meeting 
food  needs.  Some  parties  involved  in  the  con- 
flicts have  refused  to  accept  the  fact  that  dis- 
rupting food  production  and  food  assistance 
efforts  as  a  means  of  advancing  their  war  ef- 
forts is  reprehensible  and  worthy  of  condem- 
nation. Their  callous  disregard  for  human 
needs  has  prevented  equal  access  to  food  as- 
sistance. At  the  same  time,  the  international 
response  to  Mils  food  emergency  has  not 
placed  a  high  priority  on  resolving  the  conflicts 
that  give  rise  to  the  food  emergency. 

A  new  initiative  is  needed  to  try  to  resolve 
the  armed  conflicts  in  these  counties.  Just  as 
the  United  States  has  at  times  sti^essed  the 
importance  of  negotiations  to  address  con- 
flicts in  other  countries  such  as  Afghanistan, 
we  must  try  to  prevent  the  suffering  and 
deaths  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of 
people  in  Africa  by  encouraging  and  worthing 
toward  negotiations  to  end  the  hostilities  in 
Ethk)pia,  Sudan,  Mozambique,  and  Angola. 

In  addition  to  preventing  tragic  suffering  in 
the  short  term,  efforts  to  bring  about  a  negoti- 
ated end  to  the  conflicts  in  these  countries 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  long-term  devel- 
opment in  Africa.  Development  is  diffteult 
when  armed  conflicts  destroy  the  fruits  of  de- 
velopment efforts.  Development  projects  that 
are  designed  to  strengthen  a  country's  infra- 
structure and  reduce  the  impact  of  rainfall 
shortages  and  other  natijral  disasters  cannot 
be  successfully  undertaken  in  a  climate  of 
armed  conflict.  As  a  result,  we  can  expect  re- 
peated food  emergencies  in  these  countries 
until  the  conflicts  are  resolved. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  focuses 
squarely  on  the  armed  conflkits  in  Ethkjpia, 
Sudan,  Mozambique,  and  Angola,  in  the  hope 
that  sti'onger  efforts  to  t)ring  at)Out  negotia- 
tions may  save  people  in  those  countries  from 
needless  malnutrition  and  starvation.  The  res- 
olution contains  the  following  six  action 
clauses: 

First,  it  condemns  the  disruption  of  food 
production  and  relief  efforts  by  parties  in- 
volved in  armed  conflicts  in  Ethiopia,  Sudan, 
Mozambique,  and  Angola,  and  deplores  the 
suffering  and  deaths  that  result  from  the  dis- 
ruption. 
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We  must  speak  out  against  those  who 
would  use  hunger  and  starvation  as  tools  for 
accomplishing  military  goals. 

Second,  it  urges  the  Presklent  arxj  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  support  and  promote  pro- 
posals made  by  intematioral  relief  organiza- 
tions to  negotiate  agreements  to  ensure  safe 
transportation  and  distiitxjtion  of  emergency 
food  assistance  to  all  people  at  risk  of  starva- 
tion in  these  countiies,  ir>cluding  people  in 
contested  areas. 

We  must  encourage  safe  passage  agree- 
ments that  allow  international  relief  orgaruza- 
tions  to  bring  food  to  people  in  need,  even  if 
that  assistance  must  t>e  ti-ansported  through 
comt>at  areas. 

Third,  it  urges  tfiat  all  humanitarian  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  United  States  t>e  made 
available  to  noncombatants  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  without  regard  to  political  conskler- 
ations  or  affiliation. 

When  people  who  are  not  Involved  in 
comt)at  are  at  risk  of  starvation,  ttiey  must  be 
seen  first  as  fellow  humans  in  need.  We 
should  not  withhold  assistance  and  alkTw 
them  to  starve  because  of  their  political  views. 

Fourth,  it  urges  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  without  altering  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  not  recognizing  the  insur- 
gents in  Mozambique,  to  pursue  all  possible 
means  of  bringing  about  negotiations  leading 
to  the  cessatk>n  of  the  hostilities  in  Ethkjpia, 
Sudan,  Mozambique,  and  Angola,  including  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  all  countries  providing  mili- 
tary assistance  to  parties  involved  in  the  con- 
flicts are  included  in  the  negotiations. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  bring 
about  negotiations  that  will  resolve  the  armed 
conflkrts  in  hunger-threatened  areas.  But 
those  negotiations  will  not  be  successful  if 
they  do  not  take  into  account  the  role  of  ex- 
ternal funding  in  perpetuating  tfie  conflk:ts. 
Outside  countries  providing  military  assistance 
in  these  armed  conflicts  must  participate  in 
the  negotiations  to  end  the  conflk:ts. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Mozambkjue,  negotia- 
tions must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  legiti- 
mize the  terrorist  retjel  group  Renamo.  In  Mo- 
zambk)ue,  the  United  States  should  encour- 
age the  involvement  of  the  Mozambtoan  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
in  negotiatkjns,  and  we  should  maintain  our 
current  policy  of  not  recognizing  Renamo. 

Fifth,  it  urges  all  countiies  provkJing  military 
assistance  to  parties  involved  in  the  armed 
conflicts  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  their  involve- 
ment away  from  military  assistance  and  give 
the  highest  priority  to  diplomatic  efforts  focus- 
ing on  the  importance  of  resolving  ttie  con- 
flicts through  negotiations,  so  that  the  food 
emergencies  can  be  addressed  and  furttier 
malnutrition  and  threat  of  starvation  can  be 
avokled. 

The  United  States  and  other  outside  coun- 
tries must  reevaluate  their  priorities  and  place 
renewed  emphasis  on  diplomatic  efforts  rather 
than  relying  on  military  assistance  as  a  means 
of  achieving  goals  in  these  countiies.  Military 
assistance  is  unlikely  to  lead  to  vkrtory  in  any 
of  these  conflicts,  but  it  will  certainty  prolong 

and  extend  the  suffering,   malnutrition,  and 

starvation.  Negotiations  to  address  the  food 

emergencies  must  t)ecome  our  highest  priority 

in  these  countries,  while  we  shift  our  empha- 
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Thursday.  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  President,  April  17-23  was 
Minnesota    and    across    the 
Wc^d  Population  Awareness  Week. 
Americans  gathered  in  all  50 
debates,  public  forums, 
educational  events  to  learn  more 
V  txld  population  growth  and  dis- 
which  the  United  States  can 
in  eventual  solution, 
indorse  these  efforts  because 
another  international  issue  that 
fur>d^entally  recasting  the  fortunes 
the  worid's  peoples. 
90  percent  of  current  worid  pop- 
Is  occurring  In  the  Third  Worid, 
lations  are  doubling  their  popula- 
20  or  30  years.   The   resulting 
doveloping  economies,  fragile  de- 
Important  environmental  re- 
disturbing  for  those  working 
conditions  In  the  developing  worid. 
helps  to  illustrate  the  broad 
population  trends  between  the 
and  the  more  developed  worid. 
of  Minnesota  Is  home  to  a 
4  million  people.  The  nation  of 
ttie  ottier  har»d,  on  the  western 
Afric  a,  has  a  population  of  7.1  millkin. 
import  intiy,  while  Minnesota's  popula- 
stowty,  and  would  take  a  cerv 
at  current  growth  rates,  Serv 
popul4tion  is  growing  at  a  swift  2.8-per- 
That   means  ttiat  Senegal's 
double  in  size  over  the  next  24 
growth  continues.  And  Sen- 
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egal's  growth  is  typical  of  much  of  ttie  Third 
Worid,  where  90  nations  will  double  their  pop- 
ulations In  30  years  or  less. 

Worid  Population  Awareness  Week  provkl- 
ed  an  opportunity  for  Americans  to  chart  an 
effective  and  far-sighted  policy  for  helping  de- 
vetoping  nations  to  stabilize  their  population 
growth  as  a  necessary  first  step  toward  eco- 
nomic development  and  environmental  preser- 
vation. I  am  very  pleased  that  ttie  citizens  of 
Minnesota  took  a  leading  role  in  the  activities 
relating  to  the  week,  and  I  include  Goverrror 
Perpich's  proclamation  in  the  Record. 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  world's  population  of  more 
than  five  billion  will,  at  Its  present  growth 
rate,  double  In  the  next  40  years;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  90  percent  of  this  un- 
precedented growth  takes  place  In  nations 
of  the  third  world  least  able  to  accommo- 
date such  rapid  expansion;  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  over- 
whelms the  capacity  of  human  societies  to 
provide  food,  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment and  basic  health  services,  and  under- 
mines economic  development  as  well  as 
social,  cultural  and  political  stability;  and 

Whereas,  the  massive  proliferation  of  our 
human  numbers  places  enormous  strains  on 
the  global  envtroimient,  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  depletion  of  natural  resources, 
the  conversion  of  cultivable  fields  and  forest 
into  wasteland  and  desert,  the  pollution  of 
the  earth's  land  and  waters,  and  the  de- 
struction of  its  ozone  layer;  and 

Whereas,  the  tragic  results  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing imbalance  l>etween  population  and 
resources  can  be  seen  in  the  emergence  of 
renewed  famine  in  Africa  and  elsewhere; 
and 

Whereas,  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  unchecked  population  portends  for  hu- 
mankind and  the  natural  environment  can 
be  averted  by  the  extension  of  family  plan- 
ning services  to  the  more  than  500  million 
people  in  the  developing  world  who  need 
and  want  such  services  but  lack  the  means 
or  access  to  obtain  them; 

fiforo,  therefore, 

I,  Rudy  Perpich,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
April  17-23,  1988  to  be  "World  Population 
Awareness  Week"  in  the  State  of  Miimeso- 
ta,  and  call  upon  all  of  its  citizens  to  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  of  world  overpopula- 
tion and  the  opportunities  to  contribute  to  a 
solution. 
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STAFFING  LEVEI^  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE.  SPACE, 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NXW  JERSEY 
ni  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  Hefley  amendment  to  H.R. 
4587,  there  was  a  rather  confused  and  con- 
fusing discussion  of  the  staffing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
To  set  the  record  straight,  I  wish  to  provide 
ttie  actual  staffing  history  for  permanent  em- 
ployees for  our  committee  since  ttie  current 
administration  took  office: 


1980 

Year  tu  of  Jan.  3 

Staff  potitiont 
86 

1981. 

88 

1982. 
1983 

76 

76 

1984 

76 

1985. 

79 

1986. 

78 

1987 

71 

1988. 

73 

As  has  become  increasingly  clear,  our  Na- 
tion's economic  and  military  well-being  is 
linked  vitally  to  science,  space,  and  technolo- 
gy. Nevertheless,  the  relevant  Congressional 
Committee  has  undergone  a  progressive  de- 
crease in  personnel.  Not  only  was  the  data 
cited  in  the  det>ate  incorrect,  I  believe  that  the 
actual  staffing  pattem  represents  the  wrong 
direction  for  this  House  to  take. 


VIRGINIA'S  GOVERNOR  BALILES 
PROCLAIMS  "WORLD  POPULA- 
TION AWARENESS  WEEK" 


HON.  JIM  OUN 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along  with  171  of 
my  colleagues,  cosponsored  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 148  to  designate  a  "Worid  Population 
Awareness  Week."  This  bill  passed  the  House 
on  April  20. 

In  today's  Interdependent  worid,  the  prot>- 
lems  of  other  nations  are  also  the  problems  of 
the  United  States.  "Worid  Population  Aware- 
ness Week"  would  recognize  the  dangers  of 
the  worid's  rapidly  growing  population — dan- 
gers which  include  environmental  degradation, 
urtjan  deterioration,  growing  unemployment, 
malnutrition,  hunger,  Infant  mortality,  and  re- 
source depletion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia's  Governor,  Gerald  L. 
Bailies,  is  forging  new  links  between  Virginia 
and  the  rest  of  the  worid.  These  links  have 
brought  a  new  awareness  in  our  State  of  the 
negative  effects  of  population  growth. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem.  Governor  Ba- 
ilies declared  April  17-23.  1988,  as  "Worid 
Population  Awareness  Week"  in  Virginia.  In 
making  this  proclamation.  Governor  Baliles 
outlined  the  problems  of  worid  population 
growth  and  the  need  for  an  awareness  of  the 
problem. 

I  am  submitting  Governor  Baliles'  declara- 
tion into  the  Record: 

Certificate  of  Recognition 

By  Virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  there  Is  hereby  offi- 
cially recognized: 

WORLD  POPULATION  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Whereas,  the  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  and  Is  growing  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year;  and 

Whereas,  rapid  population  growth  can 
cause  or  intensify  a  wide  range  of  grave 
problems  in  the  developing  world  including 
environmental  degradation,  urban  deterio- 
ration, unemployment,  malnutrition, 
hunger,  resource  depletion,  and  economic 
stagnation;  and 

Whereas.  50  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the  500,000 
maternal  deaths  that  occur  each  year  in  the 
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developing  world  could  l)e  prevented  if 
family  education  programs  and  maternal 
health  programs  could  be  sut>stantiaUy  ex- 
panded; and 

Whereas,  some  500  million  people  in  the 
developing  world  want  and  need  these  kinds 
of  programs  but  do  not  have  acces  or  means 
to  such  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  a  universally  recognized 
basic  human  right  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Gerald  L.  Baliles,  Gov- 
ernor, do  hereby  recognize  the  week  of  April 
17-23.  1988,  as  World  Population  Awareness 
Week  in  Virginia  and  call  Its  significance  to 
the  attention  of  all  our  citizens. 

Gerald  L.  Baliles, 

QovemoT. 


YOUTH  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1988 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  your 
attention  the  great  generosity  and  altruism  dis- 
played by  a  young  Houstonlan.  Conrad  Chou- 
croun  has  acted  to  assist  impoverished  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  by  establishing  a 
youth  endowment  fund  which  will  provide 
grants  to  groups  working  with  needy  children. 
His  efforts  to  help  children  less  fortunate  than 
he  are  to  be  applauded.  Included  is  a  copy  of 
his  Bar  Mitzvah  speech  In  which  he  estab- 
lishes the  endowment. 
Bah  Mitzvah  Speech  by  Conrad  Choucroun 

APRIL  33,  1988 

It  would  be  dishonest  of  me  to  stand 
before  you  and  say  that  today  I  am  a  Man.  I 
am  just  l)eginning  to  think  about  who  I  am, 
what  I  believe,  and  what  kind  of  life  I  want 
to  live.  But  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  path  I  want  to  follow  to  become  a  re- 
sponsible Jewish  adult. 

The  Torah  portion  that  Ben  and  I  read 
dealt  with  the  lepers,  at  the  time  of  Moses, 
Ijelng  sent  out  of  the  camps;  and  then  with 
the  purification  rituals  that  were  necessary 
for  their  being  allowed  to  come  iMick  into 
the  community,  with  dignity,  ...  to  no 
longer  be  treated  as  outsiders. 

It  is  very  sad  to  live  as  an  outsider,  wheth- 
er you  are  an  outsider  in  your  own  family  or 
a  part  of  a  group  that  is  treated  like  out- 
casts by  a  lot  of  people. 

One  group  of  outsiders  that  always  seems 
to  be  there  Is  the  poor  in  America.  Over  the 
years  the  faces  and  nationalities  have 
changed,  but  the  problem  hasn't  gone  away. 
The  Jewish  Fund  for  Justice  Is  an  organiza- 
tion that  helps  these  outsiders  to  get  on 
their  feet;  to  learn  how  to  grow  food,  or 
start  businesses,  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  their  children,  to  improve 
working  conditions,  and  to  help  the  poor 
liecome  more  responsible  for  their  own  lives. 
1  am  donating  a  large  part  of  my  Bar  Mitz- 
vah money  to  start  a  Youth  Endowment 
Fund  within  the  Jewish  Fund  for  Justice. 
Once  a  year,  until  I  am  21  years  old,  I  will 
receive  a  leter  from  the  JPJ  describing  the 
work  of  three  organizations  who  deal  with 
problems  of  young  people  who  are  ptoor  in 
America.  Then  I  will  let  them  know  where  I 
would  like  my  endowment  to  be  used— 
maybe  for  a  group  that  works  with  street 
gangs  in  the  Bronx,  or  mayt>e  to  a  Texas  or- 
ganization trjring  to  improve  education  for 
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children  of  migrant  workers.  In  doing  this  I 
feel  like  I  am  also  honoring  another  group 
of  outsiders,  the  generation  of  my  great- 
great  grandfather  who  came  to  America, 
poor  and  t>elieving  in  the  American  Dream. 
I  am  now  living  that  Dream,  and  It  Is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  help  in  my  small  way  to 
make  that  dream  available  to  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's citizens. 

This  Is  not  a  hand  out.  This  is  a  band  up. 
This  is  not  like  giving  someone  a  free  meal. 
This  is  helping  teach  someone  how  to  feed 
himself  for  his  whole  life.  This  Is  my  way  of 
participating  in  a  purification  ritual,  of 
helping  people  who  are  outsiders  to  enter 
the  community  with  dignity. 

I  have  to  admit  there  is  a  part  of  me  that 
wants  to  l>e  a  "Toys-R-us"  kid  forever.  But 
there's  another  part  of  me  that  is  ready  to 
demonstrate  my  connection  to  the  Jewish 
people,  our  heritage,  and  our  values. 

I  am  sharing  my  Bar  Mitvah  with  Daniel 
Odula.  a  twy  my  age  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  is  not  allowed  the  freedom  to  have  his 
own  Bar  Mitzvah.  His  parents  have  both 
lost  their  jobs  since  asking  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  his  mother  Is  very  ill.  I 
hope  one  day  soon  they  will  have  freedom 
and  dignity  and  no  longer  live  with  the  sad- 
ness of  being  an  outsider. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Rabbi  Karf  f .  Rabbi 
Kaplan,  and  Cantor  Gerl)er,  and  the  teach- 
ers who  have  helped  me  prepare  for  this 
day.  To  Rachel,  my  hebrew  teacher,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  reaUy  did  like  our  Hebrew  les- 
sons and  all  the  hundreds  of  things  we 
talked  al>out.  I  learned  a  lot  more  from  you 
than  just  Hebrew. 

To  Ben.  I  feel  like  I've  known  you  forever 
.  .  .  preschool,  sport,  school,  that  summer  in 
France,  camp,  and  now  Bar  Mitzvah.  You've 
been  the  kind  of  friend  who  feels  more  like 
a  relative.  Thanks. 

To  Nana,  thanks  for  all  the  great  Friday 
night  meals  and  the  wonderful  conversa- 
tions we  have. 

To  Doc,  we  all  miss  you,  your  poetry,  and 
even  your  lectures  a  lot  right  now.  When- 
ever my  teachers  at  school  say  that  I  am  l>e- 
having  like  a  revolutionary,  I  know  how 
proud  you  would  l>e. 

To  my  older  brother  Gerard  I  want  to  say 
that  even  though  I  messed  up  your  plans  to 
be  an  only  child,  you've  been  more  than  just 
tolerant  of  me.  Thanks. 

To  my  younger  brother  Pierre,  thank  you 
for  always  t>eing  so  willing  to  loan  me 
money,  even  if  you  do  make  me  put  my 
drum  set  up  for  collateral. 

To  Papa  I  want  to  say  I  admire  you.  and 
the  way  you  came  to  America  and  learned 
English,  and  worked  hard  to  be  successful. 
Thank  you  for  loving  me  so  very  much. 

To  Mom  and  Steve,  thank  you  loving  me 
for  who  I  am  and  not  changing  me  Into 
someone  else.  Steve,  thank  you  for  bringing 
Nicky,  and  Sam  and  Eaile  into  our  lives. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  for  sharing  this  Im- 
portant occasion  with  me. 


CUBA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 
1988 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  in 

years  past  we  gather  together  to  recall  May 

20,    1902— Cuba's   first    independence    day. 

That  day   must   have   been   a  truly  joyous 
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morT>ent  for  it  marked  the  end  of  more  than  a 
decade  of  struggle  t>y  ttie  Cuban  people  for 
freedom.  The  successful  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence was  due  forerrrast  to  tt>e  valor  of 
the  Cuban  people,  yet  we  in  tf>e  United  States 
can  also  be  proud  of  the  support  we  gave  at 
that  time  to  the  Cuban  people  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  are  all  aware,  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  won  at  great  cost  by 
the  Cuban  people  was  later  betrayed  by  Fidel 
Castro.  As  a  result,  the  work  of  the  great 
Cut>an  patriot,  Jose  Marti,  as  t>est  symtxslized 
by  the  radio  station  which  carries  his  name, 
remains  unfinished.  SImilariy,  the  need  for  ttie 
solklarity  of  the  United  States  with  the  Cuban 
people  continues. 

On  this  CutMin  Independence  Day,  1988,  it 
is  most  appropriate  that  we  in  ttie  Congress 
pledge  ourselves  again  to  continue  to  provkje 
that  support 

Recently,  voices  have  been  raised  again  to 
urge  a  "normalization"  of  relations  with  Cut>a. 
While  I  respect  those  whose  views  differ  from 
my  own,  I  fall  to  see  the  rationale  for  any  such 
move  at  this  time  and  would  strongly  oppose 
a  basic  change  in  the  direction  or  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  U.S.  policy  toward  Castro. 

After  all,  has  Castro's  Cut>a  ended  its  sup- 
port for  violence  against  its  neighbors  or  yet 
removed  its  troops  from  Africa? 

Has  Castro  renounced  a  military  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  established  a  tmly 
nonallgned  foreign  policy? 

Have  meaningful  steps  been  taken  toward 
restoring  full  respect  for  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba? 

And  is  Castro  now  willing  to  end  his  vitriolic 
attacks  against  the  United  States  and  settle 
the  more  than  $2  billion  of  outstanding  claims 
for  American  properties  expropriated  wittiout 
compensation  neariy  30  years  ago? 

Given  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
rather  than  consider  offering  an  olive  branch 
to  Castro,  I  believe  we  should  support  a  tight- 
ening of  the  embargo  on  Cuba,  as  suggested 
in  the  provision  of  the  omnibus  trade  bill  which 
mandates  a  study  on  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  embargo. 

Pressure  on  Castro,  especially  international 
pressure,  can  bring  results.  Consider,  for  In- 
stance, Castro's  response  to  2  years  of  vigor- 
ous campaigning  by  the  United  States  to 
focus  international  attention  on  the  grave 
human  rights  violations  in  Cuba  by  taking  the 
case  of  Cuba  up  in  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  [UNHRC]. 

I  traveled  to  Geneva  this  March  with  my 
good  friend,  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Bill  Broomfield, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  in  a  tangible  way  the 
strong,  bipartisan  congressional  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  and  of  Am- 
bassador Armando  Valladares  to  raise  the 
profile  of  Cuban  human  rights  abuses  in  ttie 
United  Nations.  We  personally  urged  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  UNHRC  members  to 
join  us  in  this  endeavor,  noting  that  for  years 
Fidel  Castro  has  literally  gotten  away  with 
murder. 

The  resuK,  as  you  all  know,  was  a  personal 
triumph  for  Ambassador  Valladares.  Castro, 
for  the  first  time,  agreed  to  accept  a  mission 
from  the  UNHRC  to  investigate  the  human 
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IRVINGl  BERLIN  CELEBRATES 
1  lOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  (JERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  1  OUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  irsday.  May  19,  1988 

SOLoilON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Irving  Berlin  is 
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become   a   little    larger   than   life. 
Berlin,  may  you  live  to  l>e  200. 


Blefcs  America,"   "Easter  Parade," 

Chrii  itmas, these  are  only  a 

s  >ngs  that  In/ing  Berlin  etched  for- 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  GEORGE  J. 
RITHL 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PENHSYLVAWIA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Reverend  George  J.  Ruhl, 
pastor  emeritus  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace  Parish, 
who  is  celebrating  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
priest. 

On  Sunday,  May  22,  1988,  Our  Lady  of 
Peace  Parish  will  honor  Reverend  Ruhl  for  his 
50  years  of  spiritual  guidance  and  dedication 
to  the  people  of  the  communities  in  whkjh  he 
served.  It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  share  this 
message  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  those  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  know,  love,  and  respect  him.  He 
has  provided  comfort  and  guidance  to  so 
many,  oftentimes  without  regard  for  his  own 
personal  well-being. 

As  a  former  Air  Force  chaplain.  Father  Ruhl 
saw  the  best  and  worst  of  man.  His  dedication 
to  the  men  and  women  of  our  armed  services 
through  Worid  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  ex- 
emplifies his  service  to  our  Nation  and  its 
people. 

Father  Ruhl  was  ordained  into  the  priest- 
hood in  May  1938.  When  he  was  first  or- 
dained, he  was  stationed  in  upstate  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  one  point  in  his  career  he  served  as 
a  chaplain  for  the  Professional  Boxing  Asso- 
ciation. After  serving  in  the  two  wars,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  John's  in  Philadelphia  for  17  years 
until  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Kevin's  in 
Springfield  in  1966.  In  1972  he  was  trans- 
fen-ed  to  Our  Lady  of  Peace  Parish  in  Milnront 
Parte,  PA,  where  he  currently  serves  as  pastor 
emeritus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cleariy  this  is  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary quality.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  this  man  who  has  brought 
peace,  comfort,  and  happiness  to  so  many 
lives. 
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youth  baseball  parte  in  the  Cobb  County  city  of 
Acworth,  and  taught  a  special  ceramics  dass 
for  retarded  cfuldren. 

In  the  late  1960's  and  eariy  1970's.  Frank 
was  recreatkjn  director  first  in  Roswell,  GA, 
then  in  Coweta  County,  GA.  He  left  Coweta 
County  for  Auburn  in  1973,  and  there  he  more 
than  tripled  the  size  of  the  recreation  depart- 
ment, largely  with  the  help  of  a  $900,000 
bond  issue  which  he  promoted. 

His  friends  and  family  tong  will  renr>ember 
Frank  Brown  as  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
building  strength— both  of  body  and  of  charac- 
ter—in the  many  young  people  whose  lives  he 
touched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  extending  our  sympathies  to  Frank  Brown's 
widow,  Genyth  Morgan  Brown,  his  two  sons, 
Frank  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Drew  Morgan  Brown, 
his  parents,  Robert  Lawrence  and  Eloise 
Brown,  and  the  many  other  friends  in  both 
Georgia  and  Alabama  who  appreciate  his  con- 
tributions to  their  communities.  All  of  us  will 
sorely  miss  him. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PRANK  BROWN 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  Frank  Brown  has  taken  from  the 
people  of  Auburn,  AL,  their  city's  recreation  di- 
rector and  a  beloved  community  leader.  His 
loss  also  is  felt  greatly  by  the  people  of  sever- 
al Georgia  communities  where  he  worked 
before  going  to  Auburn  1 5  years  ago. 

Frank  Brown  was  only  47  years  old  when 
he  died  on  May  4,  1988,  following  a  brave  18- 
month  battle  with  leukemia.  He  was  a  native 
of  Orrville,  AL,  and  a  graduate  of  Livingston 
University. 

Frank's  first  job  after  college  was  as  teach- 
er in  Cobb  County,  GA.  He  started  a  recrea- 
tion program  there  in  his  spare  time  and  even- 
tually became  its  director.  He  built  the  first 


OREGON  BEEP  COUNCIL.  AMERI- 
CAN HEART  ASSOCIATION 
LAUNCH  HEALTHY  PROJECT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans 
these  days  have  taken  an  active  role  in  main- 
taining their  health  by  eating  a  low-fat  diet. 
This  preventive  approach  will  help  to  combat 
cardiovascular  disease,  one  of  the  major 
health  problems  facing  us  today. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  a  brochure 
developed  jointly  by  the  Oregon  Beef  Council 
and  the  American  Heart  Association  in 
Oregon  deserves  notice.  The  brochure  is  part 
of  a  widespread  effort  by  the  Heart  Associa- 
tion to  worte  with  various  agricultural  producer 
groups  to  educate  health-consckjus  consum- 
ers about  nutritk>us  selection  and  preparation 
of  foods.  The  Heart  Association  has  found 
that  stressing  gradual  dietary  changes  and  en- 
couraging alternative  cooking  methods  makes 
it  easier  for  people  to  improve  their  eating 
habits. 

The  Oregon  Beef  Council/Heart  Association 
brochure  includes  tips  on  the  calorie  and  fat 
content  of  various  cuts  of  beef.  The  brochure 
also  features  guidelines  for  moderating  overall 
consumption  of  beef  to  keep  within  cholester- 
ol limits. 

Most  importantly,  the  two  groups  have  de- 
veloped healthy,  yet  flavorful  recipes  that 
make  it  possible  for  consumers  to  include 
beef  in  their  "heart-healthy"  diets.  By  choos- 
ing leaner  cuts  and  using  certain  cooking 
techniques,  cooks  can  reduce  the  fat  content 
of  beef  to  10  percent. 

The  Heart  Association  reports  that  public 
response  to  this  cooperative  project  has  been 
enthusiastic.  Consumers  appreciate  this  in- 
formative brochure  and  welcome  the  news 
that  a  healthy  diet  can  include  moderate 
amounts  of  beef. 

The  recent  trend  toward  a  lighter,  healthier 
American  diet  has  also  challenged  beef  pro- 
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ducers  to  adapt  their  products  to  meet  chang- 
ing consunier  demands.  Cross-txeeding  and 
genetic  research,  the  use  of  more  nutritious 
feed,  and  greater  efforts  at  the  retail  level  to 
trim  meat  of  visible  fat  all  have  helped  to 
reduce  the  fat  content  of  beef. 

The  interests  of  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation and  tfie  Oregon  Beef  Council  do  not 
always  coiruade.  Yet,  in  this  instance  they 
have  shown  their  ability  to  work  together  to 
address  both  consumer  and  agricultural  con- 
cerns. Their  cooperation  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  agricultural  producer  groups  and 
American  Heart  Association  chapters  in  ottier 
States. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CONPLICT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  all  do.  But  Seaetary  of  State 
Shultz  is  wrong  wtien  he  calls  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  Arab-Israeli  issues,  and 
for  Israeli  concessions  prior  to  negotiations. 
While  the  United  States  should  viork  for 
peace,  we  should  not  intervene  into  their  in- 
ternal political  affairs. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  President  Reagan  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Middle  East  conflict,  and  an  article 
by  my  good  friend  Pete  Dawkins  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Central  New  Jersey  Home 
News. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  March  11.  1988. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  must  express  my 
opposition  to  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz's  proposal  for  an  international  peace 
conference  on  the  Middle  East  which  would 
include  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also  want  to 
make  clear  to  you  my  disagreement  with  the 
recent  letter  sent  to  Secretary  Shultz  this 
week  by  a  number  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
seeking  Israeli  concessions  even  prior  to  ne- 
gotiations. 

Diiring  his  current  shuttle  diplomacy.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  has  promoted  an  internation- 
al conference  on  Arab-Israel  issues  to  pre- 
cede bilateral  negotiations  and  to  involve 
the  members  of  the  UN  Security  CouncU, 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  reportedly 
also  calling  for  Israel  to  announce  now  that 
it  will  exchange  "land  for  peace"  and  he  has 
urged  early  "autonomy"  talks  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  with  follow-on  negotiations 
to  begin  later  this  year  with  Syria  on  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Golan  Heights  Issue. 

I  believe  It  is  Important  that  the  United 
States  work  for  peace  in  the  region.  Howev- 
er, I  also  heUeve  the  United  States  must  be 
careful  not  to  intrude  into  Israel's  internal 
political  affairs  or  put  aside  the  principles 
of  the  Camp  David  Accords.  Recent  criti- 
cism leveled  at  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitz- 
hak Shamir  by  certain  Senators  and  by  the 
State  Department  for  his  expressed  con- 
cerns about  current  US  proposals  can  only 
harm  the  cause  of  a  secure  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Israel  is  a  vital  ally  and  friend  and  a  proud 
democracy  whose  elected  leaders  surely  un- 
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derstand  best  their  country's  security  re- 
quirements and  appropriate  risks  for  peace. 
We  should  refrain  from  public  criticism  of 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  his  negotiations 
posture  during  his  visit  to  Washington  and 
during  this  sensitive  period. 

Throughout  her  history  Israel  has  sought 
to  achieve  a  secure  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bors, but  history  has  proven  that  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  cannot  be  resolved  by  Israeli 
concessions  alone.  Some  past  concessions 
have  increased  the  risks  to  Israel  without 
bringing  peace.  With  U.S.  help,  a  measure 
of  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  past 
and  we  should  work  closely  with  our  Israeli 
friends  to  build  a  sound  future. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  related  I>epart- 
ment  of  State  actions  on  four  recent  anti-Is- 
raeli votes  at  the  United  Nations.  Two  of 
these  votes  condemned  Israeli  actions  and 
two  votes  sought  to  delay  the  closing  down 
of  the  PLC's  office  in  New  York,  as  legally 
mandated  by  the  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of 
1987.  I  l)elieve  U.S.  endorsements  or  absten- 
tions on  these  votes,  rather  than  clear  "no" 
votes,  are  contrary  to  U.S.  policy  and  injuri- 
ous to  Israeli  and  U.S.  interests. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  long-standing 
U.S.  policy  for  some  four  decades  not  to  sup- 
port an  International  conference  on  the 
Arab-Israel  question  involving  the  Soviet 
Union.  You  have  provided  personal  assur- 
ance on  this  point  as  recently  as  last 
summer.  A  similar  problem  arises  with 
regard  to  Syria. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Syria  have  both 
long  supported  policies  and  organizations, 
including  terrorist  groups,  that  explicitly 
deny  Israel's  right  to  exist.  Any  internation- 
al conference  involving  their  participation 
would  surely  be  manipulated  for  radical 
purposes  against  Israeli  and  U.S.  interests. 

Moshe  Arens.  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Israeli  Knesset  and  former  Israeli  Min- 
ister of  Defense  and  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle that  the  Jewish  domain  has  at  least  four 
times  in  this  century  been  involved  in  "land 
for  peace"  swaps  which  yielded  territory 
without  gaining  peace— in  partitions  of  1922 
and  1947,  following  war  in  1947,  and  in  1978. 
Most  recently,  following  the  Camp  David 
Accords  of  1978,  Israel  yielded  the  strategic 
Sinai  Peninsula,  with  its  major  Israeli  bases, 
to  Egypt  without  gaining  a  comprehensive 
p>eace  settlement  in  return. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  insist  on  Israel's 
taking  part  in  an  inappropriate  conference 
or  in  making  any  concessions  before  negoti- 
ations. We  should  not  be  joining  those  who 
would  abandon  the  framework  of  the  Camp 
David  Accords.  As  Mr.  Arens  has  pointed 
out.  Israeli  concessions  in  advance  could 
lead  Israel  to  borders  that  cannot  possibly 
be  "secure"  as  required  by  UN  Security 
CouncU  Resolution  242.  Such  concessions 
would  be  made  l)efore  the  Arab  world  had 
committed  Itself  to  direct  negotiations  with 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  a  true  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that,  rather  than 
singling  out  Israel  to  make  concessions,  we 
should  promote  bilateral  peace  talks  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  neighboring  states  on 
the  basis  of  their  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist.  We  should  be  pressing  Israel's 
Arab  neighbors  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
live  securely  and  in  peace,  as  called  for  in 
the  Camp  David  Accords. 

In  this  connection.  I  l)elleve  the  Palestin- 
ians, who  have  historically  l)een  much  ne- 
glected by  the  Arab  countries  and  the 
United  Nations,  should  be  represented  on 
the  delegations  of  those  Arab  countries  pre- 
pared to  live  in  peace  with  Israel.  I  am  dls- 
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turbed  to  hear  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  has  reportedly  met  re- 
cently with  officials  of  the  PLO,  which  you 
have  called  "the  world's  most  vicious  terror- 
ist organization." 

Concerning  issues  of  Palestinian  auton- 
omy and  final  peace  settlements.  I  t>elleve  it 
should  t>e  U.S.  policy  to  adhere  to  the  Camp 
David  principles  and  not  force  a  settlement 
that  allows  the  Soviet  Union  back  into  the 
Middle  E^t  or  compromises  the  security  of 
our  loyal  friend  and  ally.  Israel. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  urge  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  current  U.S.  proposals 
and  policy  on  the  Middle  East.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  assure  that  U.S.  and  Israeli  interests 
are  fully  protected  and  that  our  country's 
Middle  East  peace  efforta  are  put  back  on  a 
sound  footing. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Kemp. 

The  Shultz  Plan  Exploits  Israel's 
Vulnerability 

(By  Pete  Dawkins) 

The  unrest  among  Arabs  in  the  Israeli- 
ruled  West  Bank  and  Gaza  has  been  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  who 
admire  Israel  and  support  Its  quest  to  live 
peacefully  with  its  neighbors. 

Each  evening,  the  network  news  shows  us 
ugly  confrontations  where  Palestinians  and 
Israeli  soldiers  exchange  rocks  and  bullets. 

We  ask  ourselves,  "What  are  they  to  do?" 
"Where  does  Israel  go  from  here?" 

My  support  for  this  tiny  Middle  East  out- 
post dates  back  to  my  years  in  Washington, 
when  I  was  Involved  in  developing  U.S.  secu- 
rity policy  for  the  region. 

My  support  for  Israel  has  since  been  rein- 
forced by  my  visits  there  and  by  my  con- 
tinuing study  of  Israel's  conflict  with  its 
neighbors. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  howev- 
er, I  have  for  the  first  time  been  called  upon 
to  comment  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and 
particularly  on  the  plan  that  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  has  devised  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  about  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  Shultz  peace  plan.  I  l)elleve.  is  defi- 
cient In  Its  tenete  and  lU  timing.  Because  it 
responds  to  violence  that  has  placed  Israel 
on  the  defensive,  it  exploits  Israel's  current 
diplomatic  vulnerabUlty.  And,  In  doing  so,  it 
places  pressure  on  Israel  to  act  in  ways 
which  are  Inconsistent  with  Its  Interests  and 
which  run  counter  to  the  lessons  of  history. 

For  40  years,  Israel  has  sought  peace  with 
Its  neighbors,  and  has  demonstrated  her 
willingness  to  enter  peace  talks  without  pre- 
conditions. In  promoting  the  Shultz  plan, 
the  United  States  has  attempted  to  impose 
the  precondition  that  talks  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  "land  for  peace." 

History  has  shown,  and  Israel  knows,  that 
land  Is  essential  for  Its  security  and  that  ex- 
changing It  cannot  always  buy  peace.  Only 
with  Egypt  has  Israel  negotiated  a  peace 
treaty  In  which  land  was  returned.  But  the 
talks  that  led  to  that  treaty  did  not  have 
preconditions.  Land  was  returned,  and  peace 
achieved,  but  one  was  not  the  precondlton 
for  the  other. 

Consider  also  the  Shultz  plan's  provision 
concerning  how  the  problem  of  self-rule  for 
the  Arabs  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Is  to 
be  achieved.  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  U.S. 
guaranteed  Camp  David  accords— which 
called  for  a  five-year  period  of  autonomy 
l)efore  the  Issue  of  the  territories  would  be 
resolved— the  Shultz  plan  caUs  for  only  a 
three-year  autonomy. 
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for  Medicare  reimbursement  discriminate 
against  areas  such  as  ours. 

That  Is  why  the  Congressional  Rural  Health 
Care  Coalition  was  formed.  With  this  group, 
we  in  Congress  have  a  vehicle  that  is  commit- 
ted to  improving  Medicare.  A  Medicare  pay- 
ment system  ought  to  be  flexible  enough  to 
take  the  plight  of  rural  areas  into  consider- 
ation. 

Rural  areas  are  also  facing  the  dilemma  of 
manpower  shortages  of  medical  professionals. 
Rural  facilities  cannot  afford  to  offer  financial 
incentives  to  hearth  care  professionals.  This 
crisis  puts  the  lives  of  our  rural  population  in 
jeopardy. 

In  recent  years  rural  health  care  has  im- 
proved because  the  Nation  has  begun  to  rec- 
ognize the  urgency  of  this  situation.  Our  com- 
mitment to  improvement  continues  in  the  des- 
ignation of  this  week  as  Rural  Health  Care 
Week. 
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question  is  not,  "Will  Israel  agree  to 
peace?"  but,  "Are  the  Arabs 
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HG  N.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  sotrrR  CAROUMA 

m  THE  I  OnSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Th  irsday,  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  TALLC  N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  m]  colleagues  in  recognizing  this 
week  as  Rur  il  Hearth  Care  Week. 

Qualrty  heilth  care  is  tragically  unavailable 
to  many  run  il  Americans.  The  lives  of  these 
patients  are  n  danger  simply  t)ecause  national 
care  prograns  do  not  take  into  account  tfie 
specific  nee<  s  of  rural  areas. 

Hearth  cae  is  an  important  issue  to  the 
people  of  th  >  Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina 
Yet  the  sixf)  district  is  a  medteal  provider's 
nightmare 

It  is  not  th^  faurt  of  the  sixth  district;  nor  is  rt 
specific  to  tf  e  sixth-district.  National  standards 


LOSS  OP  OPEN  SPACE  IN  THE 
NORTHEAST 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PDTNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19, 1988 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  regarding  an  issue  which  I  believe  de- 
serves our  attention.  The  issue  is  America's 
vanishing  countryside,  our  loss  of  open  space 
especially  in  the  corridor  between  New  York 
and  Washington. 

Since  Worid  War  II.  we  have  lost  between 
70  and  100  million  acres  of  agricultural  land  to 
commercial  and  residential  development.  In 
Pennsylvania  approximately  90,000  acres  is 
lost  each  year.  Nationwide,  roughly  3  million 
acres  of  farmland  are  lost  annually.  This  is  a 
trend  we  must  slow  and  then  reverse. 

The  seriousness  of  this  threat  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  many  States.  Connecticut,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Ver- 
mont, and  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  have 
adopted  programs  to  presen/e  precious  farm- 
land and  open  space.  In  many  cases,  bonds 
are  issued  to  buy  the  development  rights  to 
farms.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  farmer 
retains  title  to  the  property  but  signs  a  deed 
restriction,  assuring  that  the  land  will  not  be 
developed  aruJ  can  only  be  used  for  farming 
purposes  or  some  other  open  space  use.  In 
the  event  that  the  property  is  sold  at  a  later 
date,  the  deed  restriction  still  applies. 

Currently,  the  Interior  Committee's  Subcom- 
mrttee  on  National  Paries  and  Public  Lands, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento],  is  conducting  hearings  on  H.R.  4127, 
legislation  introduced  by  the  full  commrttee 
chairman,  Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona.  H.R.  4127 
converts  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  to  a  dedicated  trust  fund  to  t>e  used  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation's  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  outdoor  recreational  heritage. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  urged  the  consid- 
eration of  such  proposals  as  the  purchase  of 
development  rights  in  order  to  preserve  open 
space  in  highly  threatened  suburban  areas 
such  as  the  one  I  represent  in  Bucks  and 
eastern  Montgomery  Counties,  PA. 
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An  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Intelligencer  of  Doytestown.  PA,  details 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  while  recom- 
mending viable  solutions.  I  commend  tfiis  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  for  their  conskjeration. 

And  I  look  forwanj  to  offering  proposals  to 
meet  this  national  crisis. 

NORTHXAST'S  FARMLAItS  PRKSKRVATIOII 

Effort  Sprkads 

PRAincLiif  TowwsHiF,  NJ.— Susan  and  Ted 
Blew  are  having  fun  these  days  growing 
vegetables  on  their  160-acre  farm,  making 
some  money  and  raising  three  children  in 
wide  open  spaces  only  45  minutes  from  the 
smokestacks  of  industrial  Newark. 

Things  weren't  silways  so  good. 

For  five  years,  they  struggled,  saddled 
with  a  six-figure  mortgage  and  a  floating  In- 
terest rate  that  reached  16  percent. 

Theirs  was  a  Catch-22  situation.  To  make 
more  money  to  pay  the  mortgage,  the  Blews 
rented  1,000  more  acres  and  grew  wholesale 
grain.  They  considered  it  drudgery,  and, 
worse,  the  new  loans  only  added  to  their 
debt. 

Then.  al)out  two  years  ago,  they  found  a 
way  to  pay  off  their  mortgage,  keep  their 
Hunterdon  Coimty  farm  for  their  children 
and  make  money  growing  what  they 
wanted:  They  sold  development  rights  to 
their  land  to  the  stete  of  New  Jersey  as  part 
of  a  farm  land  preservation  program. 

More  and  more  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  giving  top  priority— and  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars— to  farm  land  preserva- 
tion programs,  efforts  to  save  rapidly  van- 
ishing open  space  from  developers.  The 
trend  is  spreading  from  the  Northeast, 
where  it  started  to  the  South  and  West. 

The  government  assesses  the  land's  value 
for  farming  and  compares  that  to  its  higher 
worth  for  housing  or  commercial  use,  such 
as  a  mall.  The  farmer  is  offered  the  differ- 
ence in  dollars  in  return  for  an  agreement 
that  the  land  can  never  tte  sold  for  develop- 
ment. The  farmer  keeps  the  property,  and 
can  still  sell  it,  but  its  deed  will  be  restricted 
to  farming  or  open  space  use. 

The  Blews  received  almost  $900  an  acre  or 
$143,500  from  the  state  and  county,  which 
split  the  cost.  That  same  day,  Dec.  19,  1985, 
they  turned  the  check  over  to  the  bank, 
paying  off  their  mortgage,  on  which  they 
had  been  making  payments  of  close  to 
$10,000  every  six  months,  and  an  outstand- 
ing business  loan. 

"We  had  $10  (left)  to  go  to  lunch,"  Ted 
said.  They  celebrated  at  a  Ponderosa  restau- 
rant with  steaks  and  chocolate  milk.  "It 
came  to  $10.12,"  said  Susan,  smiling. 

The  Blews  can  afford  to  smile  now.  The 
pressure  is  off. 

"It  reheved  the  pressure  of  that  exploding 
interest  rate,"  Ted  said,  "You  enjoy  working 
when  you're  making  some  money,  when 
you're  able  to  pay  your  bills  and  have  some- 
thing left  over." 

New  Jersey's  share  of  the  money  came 
from  a  $50  million  bond  issue  voters  ap- 
proved in  1981. 

Other  states  with  similar  farm  land  and 
open  space  preservation  programs  include 
Connecticut.  Maine.  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont. 

Local  programs  exist  in  Boulder  County, 
Colo.;  Forsyth  and  Mecklenburg  counties  In 
North  Carolina,  whose  respective  seats  are 
Winston-Salem       and      Charlotte;       King 

County,  Wash.,  around  Seattle;  and  North- 
em  California's  Marin  and  Solano  counties. 

In  Collin  County,  Texas,  north  of  Dallas,  of- 
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ficlals  are  trying  to  raise  funds  for  land 
preservation. 

Over  the  last  decade,  almost  100.000  acres 
of  working  farm  land  have  been  saved  said 
Jim  Higgle,  director  of  field  operators  for 
American  Farmland  Trust  in  Washington, 
DC.  a  nonprofit  organization  that  works  to 
conserve  agriculture. 

The  success  of  preservation  programs, 
however,  doesn't  mean  development  is  t>eing 
slowed. 

Higgle  estimated  that  since  World  War  II, 
some  70  million  to  100  million  acres  of  U.S. 
agricultural  land  has  been  converted  to 
conmiercial  or  residential  use,  or  has  been 
used  for  highway  or  other  public  worlu 
projects.  That  leaves  no  more  than  1.2  bil- 
lion acres  of  privately  owned  open  land  na- 
tionwide of  what  575  million  are  being 
farmed  or  have  a  high  potential  for  farm- 
ing, while  the  rest  remains  unused  for  crops 
because  of  its  lesser  quality. 

Houghly  3  million  acres  of  farm  land  are 
being  lost  every  year,  he  said. 

"Six  out  of  10  of  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural counties  are  either  already  classi- 
fied in  metropolitan  areas  or  adjacent  to 
them"  he  said.  "That's  where  the  action  is 
taking  place.  There  is  a  general  degrading  of 
the  quality  of  our  land  in  this  country." 

E>evelopment  pressure  In  Massachusetts 
remains  strong  even  though  the  state  has 
already  spent  $45  million  to  buy  up  rights 
and  preserve  nearly  20,000  acres.  The  Legis- 
lature last  December  approved  an  additional 
$35  million  for  the  program. 

Why?  "You're  preserving  the  economic 
fabric  of  the  rural  area.  It  has  an  additional 
t>enefit.  It's  a  worldng  landscape."  replied 
August  Schumacher  Jr.,  Massachusetts 
commissioner  of  food  and  agriculture. 

Ron  Allbee,  Vermont's  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  agreed. 

"We  sell  Vermont  to  tourists  for  the  pris- 
tine open  space,  for  the  small  villages," 
All>ert  said,  "I  think  there's  a  broader  con- 
cern. If  we  lose  our  agriculture,  we're  going 
to  lose  what  people  identify  as  Vermont." 

Even  in  big  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia, 
voters  are  overwhelmingly  approving  bond 
issues  to  buy  up  the  rights.  There  are  many 
reasons. 

In  Peimsylvania  which  is  Just  beglrmlng 
its  program  after  voters  approved  a  $100 
million  l>ond  issue  In  November,  agriculture 
is  the  No.  1  industry. 

Pennsylvania  has  56,500  farms  that 
produce  crops  worth  $3.2  billion  a  year  and 
generate  $35  billion  in  related  business.  But 
since  1960,  the  state  has  lost  50,000  farms 
and  3.8  million  acres  of  land  that  went  out 
of  production,  most  of  it  Ijelieved  to  Xte  for 
development. 

Along  with  economics,  sentiment  heltied 
the  pro-preservation  forces,  state  Sen.  Noah 
W.  Wenger  said. 

"Even  people  that  live  in  the  cities  can  re- 
member their  grandfather  or  their  uncle 
living  on  a  farm."  he  said,  "and  they  have  a 
certain  affinity  to  that  and  I  think  that  was 
in  its  favor." 

But  even  more,  Wenger  said,  was  the  real- 
ization that  about  20  t>ercent  of  aU  the  jobs 
in  the  state  are  related  to  agriculture. 

"It's  Just  good  business  sense  to  take  care 
of  your  No.  1  industry,"  he  said.  "You  would 
spend  $100  million  to  keep  a  basic  industry 
intact  so  that  that  industry  can  continue  to 
pay  taxes  and  provide  Jol>s  so  that  we  wlU 
have  funds  available  to  support  our  social 
programs,  our  research  programs." 

Other  referendums  approved  last  Novem- 
ber included  a  $65.2  million  bond  issue  to 
help  preserve  open  space  in  Rhode  Island. 
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And  New  Jersey  voters,  in  their  second 
referendum  on  the  issue  in  six  years,  over- 
whelmingly approved  raising  the  state's 
share  for  farm  development  buyouts  to  80 
percent,  making  it  easier  for  counties  with 
limited  funds  to  l>ecome  partners. 

Arthur  H.  Brown  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  considers 
farm  land  preservation  his  top  priority  since 
such  land  In  New  Jersey  has  dropped  from  2 
million  acres  to  850.000  acres  in  the  past  20 
years. 

"We're  protecting  a  non-renewable  re- 
sources, which  is  land,"  he  said.  "The  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  are  .  .  .  behind  keeping 
agriculture  here  in  the  Garden  State.  And 
they're  willing  to  pay  for  it." 

The  trend  toward  preservation  of  farm 
land  appears  to  l)e  gaining  priority  beyond 
the  Northeast.  "The  idea  has  begun  to  catch 
on,"  said  American  Farmland's  Higgle. 

Califomians  will  vote  June  7  on  a  referen- 
dum for  $776  million  to  preserve  open  space, 
including  farm  land,  greenbelts  and  parks. 
The  bond  issue  Is  the  first  in  74  years  to  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  by  voter  petition  rather 
than  by  the  Legislature,  underscoring  the 
growing  enthusiasm. 

In  Florida,  a  state  law  requires  every 
county  to  develop  within  the  year  a  pro- 
gram to  limit  incursion  into  rural  areas. 
More  than  90  percent  of  all  open  land  out- 
side urban  in  Florida  is  farm  land. 

"People  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
finite  resource  that  we  have,"  said  Ralph 
Grossi,  president  of  American  Farmland. 
"Good  farm  land  is  worth  protecting.  In 
many  communities  it  is  the  buffer  zone  l>e- 
tween  the  next  city  the  open  space  people 
like  to  drive  to." 

Higgle  said  the  preservation  programs  are 
concentrated  in  the  Northeast  because  it  is 
the  oldest  settled  region  and  the  states  are 
small,  and  often  mountainous,  limiting  the 
amount  of  arable  land. 

"The  Northeast  states  have  had  to  con- 
front the  issue  of  urban  growth  and  devel- 
opment versus  open  land  resources  sooner 
than  the  rest  of  the  country."  he  said. 

David  Meade  is  one  of  the  Northeast's 
concerned  farmers.  He  sold  the  development 
rights  to  70  acres  of  his  farm  land  in  Howell 
Township,  N.J.,  near  Freehold,  to  the  state 
for  about  a  half  million  dollars  last  Septem- 
ber. Developers  had  offered  him  more  than 
a  million. 

"I  would  only  have  to  take  that  money 
and  go  out  and  buy  another  one.  Farming 
isn't  an  occupation.  It's  a  way  of  life."  he 
said.  "It's  not  necessarily  something  you  get 
into  with  the  idea  of  getting  rich.  It's  some- 
thing you  get  into  because  it's  a  matter  of 
the  heart." 


NATIONAL  CHOIR 
CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNER 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  announce  to  you  the  winners  of 
the  most  prestigious  national  choir  competi- 
tion in  the  country.  Every  year  choir  groups 
across  the  country  dream  of  winning  a  nation- 
al choir  champkjnship  at  the  Young  Ameri- 
cans National  Invitational  Performance  Choir 
Festival  in  Hollywood,  CA.  However,  only  one 
group  can  be  the  very  t>est  in  the  Nation.  That 
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group  this  year  is  the  Mi  Zon  Swingstations 
of  Mt  Zkm,  IL 

Many  school  singing  groups  are  Messed 
with  talent  Hovvever,  the  Mount  Zion  Swing- 
stations  have  taken  this  one  step  further  by 
combining  ttieir  abilrty  with  k)ng  hours  of  prac- 
tice. This  effort  was  made  with  one  goal  in 
mind — to  be  tfie  very  best.  Excellence  is  not 
new  to  this  group  of  performers;  tfiey  fiave 
also  twice  won  ttie  Mklwest  Swing  Choir  Invi- 
tational in  Fort  Wayrte  and  tf>e  Showstoppers 
National  Show  Choir  Invitational  in  ChKago— 
both  of  wfuch  are  major  national  competitions. 

Director  Roberta  Vest  and  Choreographer 
Dwight  Jordan  deserve  special  credit  for  lead- 
ing the  Swingstations  toward  their  goal  of  an- 
other national  cfiampkDnship.  While  both  of 
these  teachers  have  incredible  musical  and 
dance  talents,  their  real  talent  is  In  the  abilrty 
to  inspire  and  motivate  young  adutts.  The 
teaching  profession  has  many  rewards,  but 
few  equal  the  satisfaction  VnaX  comes  from 
crafting  a  group  of  yojng  people  into  a  unified 
family  wrth  the  teamwork  and  sharir)g  that  is 
fourxJ  among  the  members  of  the  Swingsta- 
tions. AtttKXjgh  tfiey  are  sad  to  lose  tf>e  friend- 
ship and  talents  of  their  graduating  seniors, 
their  continued  guidance  will  assure  the 
Swingstations  many  more  fine  awards  and 
championships  In  the  years  to  come. 

This  special  group  of  46  singers,  dancers, 
and  musicians  have  learned  the  value  of  dedi- 
cation, determination,  and  cooperation  at  a 
very  young  age.  Thus  not  only  will  they  always 
have  the  memories  of  their  fine  accomplish- 
ments, but  they  take  with  tf>em  personal  quali- 
ties that  will  assist  them  throughout  their  lives. 
The  Mt.  Zion  Swingstations  are  excellent  per- 
formers and  fine  your>g  Individuals  It  is  wrth 
great  pride  that  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
them  on  a  job  well  done  and  wish  ttiem  the 
best  of  luck  in  all  future  endeavors. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  UAINZ 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  supporting  House  Joint 
Resolution  461  designating  the  week  of  May 
15  as  National  Rural  Hearth  Awareness  Week. 

As  I  think  you  know,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  the  largest  in  area  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. As  such,  rt  holds  in  common  many  char- 
acteristics indicative  of  rural  areas  across  the 
country.  The  pace  and  style  of  iife,  the  values, 
the  population  density,  the  economics  and  the 
demographics  all  differ  frcm  tfiose  found  in 
urt>an  areas  and  rt  Is  these  differences  that 
form  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  life  that  we 
have  come  to  know  as  rural 

It  Is  also  these  differences  that  have  cre- 
ated challenges  in  the  delivery  of  hearth  care 
services.  Compared  to  more  urban  areas  the 
population  tends  to  be  older  and,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  use  health  care;  tends  to  be  in 
poorer  health,  in  general;  and  tends  to  have  a 
higher  percent  of  individuals  in  poverty,  par- 
ticularty  those  who  are  the  working  poor. 
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SHOWS    NO    PAVOR- 
PIGHTING     ILLEGAL 


HON.  lAWRENCEJ.  SMITH 

OF  FtORIDA 
IS  THE  H(  (USE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  rsday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Hoiiduran  Ambassador  to  Panama 
Rigoberto  Rtgalado  Lara  was  anested  at 
Miami  intern  itional  Airport  after  Customs 
agents  found  ?6  pounds  of  cocaine  in  his  lug- 
gage. The  Ho  iduran  Government  subsequent- 
ly suspended  Mr.  Regalado's  diplomatic  im- 
munity. This  vill  permit  the  United  States  to 
prosecute  hirr  in  this  country. 

What  is  pirticularly  important  about  the 
action  of  Hot  juras  is  that  Ambassador  Rega- 
lado  is  the  h  ilf-brother  of  General  Humb»erto 
Regalado  Henandez,  the  commander  of  the 
Honduran  am  ed  forces. 

The  Goveinment  of  Honduras  is  saying: 
what  has  to  be  done  to  stop  drugs  will  be 
done,  regardli  iss  of  who  you  are. 

That  is  a  refreshing  change  from  some  of 
the  responses  other  countries  have  made  to 
allegations  tiat  have  been  raised  against 
high-ranking  )fficials.  I  now  call  on  officials  in 
other  countrii  is  to  take  a  similar  tough  stand 
against  their  compatriots  who  are  dealing  in 
this  poison. 

For  the  be  lefit  of  my  colleagues,  an  article 
on  the  Regal  ido  anest  follows: 
[Prom  the  I  lew  York  Times,  May  18, 1988] 
Seized  Honduraw  Faces  Heariso 
By  George  Volksy) 
Miami,  Miy   17.— A  Honduran  diplomat 
was  In  a  loc  a  Jail  today  awaiting  a  hearing 
on  Federal  charges  of  cocaine  possession 
after  his  ar  -est  by  United  States  Customs 
agents  at  Ml  ami  International  Airport. 

The  dlplonat,  Rigol)erto  Regalado  Lara, 
the  Hondur  in  Ambassador  to  Panama,  was 
arrested  Sal  urday  after  Customs  agents  re- 
ported finditig  about  26  pounds  of  cocaine 
concealed  li  i  his  luggage.  The  cocaine  was 
reportedly  c  overed  in  coffee  to  prevent  spe- 
cially trainifd  dogs  from  detecting  the  co- 
caine. The  Customs  Service  did  not  say 
what  led  th  sm  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Regalado 
was  carryini  i  cocaine. 

The  49-ye  Bir-old  diplomat  is  a  stepbrother 
of  Gen.  Hui  al)erto  Regalado  Hernandez,  the 
Commandei  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  in 
Honduras. 

After  Mr  Regalado's  arrest,  the  Hondu- 
ran Govenment  suspended  his  diplomatic 
Immunity  a  nd  his  appointment  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Panj  ma.  The  Honduran  Government 
said  the  Ur  ited  States  was  free  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Regala  lo  under  American  law. 
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Ana  T.  Bamett,  the  Executive  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  in  Miami,  said  the 
suspension  of  immunity  was  only  symbolic 
because  Mr.  Regalado  would  not  have  heen 
entitled  to  Immunity  in  the  United  States 
l>ecause  he  is  the  Ambassador  to  a  third 
country. 

Customs  agents  arrested  Mr.  Regalado 
after  the  Honduran  arrived  in  Miami  from 
Teguclglapa  aboard  a  regular  passenger 
flight.  He  was  ordered  held  without  bond  by 
a  Federal  magistrate  on  charges  of  posses- 
sion of  more  than  10  kilograms  of  cocaine 
and  Intent  to  distribute  the  cocaine. 

According  to  an  affidavit  submitted  in 
Federal  court,  a  Customs  agent  who  exam- 
ined Mr.  Regalado's  luggage  "discovered 
white  powdery  substance  secreted  inside  10 
packages  surrounded  by  coffee  and  wrapped 
in  plastic  concealed  inside  pants  legs  and 
other  clothing  in  his  suitcase." 

"A  field  test  of  the  white  powdery  sub- 
stance proved  positive  for  the  presence  of 
cocaine,"  the  affidavit  said. 

Mr.  Regalado,  who  is  lieing  held  at  the 
MetropoUtan  Correction  Center  here,  is  a 
retired  Honduran  Army  colonel.  He  has 
been  the  Honduran  Ambassador  to  Panama 
since  1986. 

In  a  conmmnlqut  on  Monday  announcing 
Mr.  Regalado's  suspension,  the  Honduran 
Government  said,  "This  once  again  Is  a  dem- 
onstration that  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Jose  Azcona  Hoyo  is  engaged  in  open 
combat  against  drug  trafficking  without  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind." 
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to  continue  their  hard  work  to  make  this  coun- 
try a  better  place  to  live. 


RECOGNITION  OF  OUTSTAND- 
ING SCIENCE  STUDENTS 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor 
today  to  recognize  36  young  men  and  women 
from  southern  California  who  have  been 
named  outstanding  high  school  science  stu- 
dents. They  were  recognized  recently  by 
Chapman  College,  an  excellent  school  in 
Orange,  CA,  that  many  residents  of  the  40th 
congressional  district  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  depends  on  quality 
education  in  the  fields  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Without  such  emphasis,  the  United 
States  risks  losing  its  place  as  the  undisputed 
economic  leader  of  the  free  worid. 

Here  are  the  students  who  are  deserving  of 
recognition  by  this  txxly: 

Scott  Siegel,  David  Cesario,  Eyal  Gold- 
mann,  Hiep  Quach,  Jason  Black,  Michele 
Wen-Yee  Chan,  Jon  Pickett,  Glen  De  Sandre, 
Albert  Huang,  Paul  Cash,  Roy  D.  Yen,  Debo- 
rah K.  Oh,  Jong  Moon,  John  Lee,  Mike  Coffin, 
Steve  Burgeson,  Yu-Jen  Wang,  Ripdeep 
Mangat,  Sheila  Tai,  Jill  Gould,  Kevin  Kawado, 
Terry  Chun,  Shiva  Maiek,  Jennifer  Tan,  Antho- 
ny C.  Shen.  David  C.  Bear,  Dat  Tien  Dinh.  Mi- 
chael Medina,  Sang  Tran,  Robert  Fowler.  Brad 
Collins,  llene  Goldman,  Phil  Homer,  Cindy  Al- 
exander, Arian  Pampo-Flores  and  Danny 
Braunstein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  students  hold  the  key  to 
our  future  standing  in  the  worid.  I'm  sure  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating  these 
young  men  arnl  women  and  encouraging  them 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  COHHECnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  attached  proclamation,  signed  by  Con- 
necticut's  Gov.  William  A.  O'Neill,  designating 
the  week  of  April  17,  1988,  as  "Worid  Popula- 
tton  Awareness  Week"  be  included  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 

In  todays  rapidly  changing  worid,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  stimulate  a  global  aware- 
ness of  rising  population  and  its  effects. 

As  a  leader  among  nations,  the  United 
States  should  strive  to  promote  a  woridwide 
effort  that  will  assure  increased  prosperity  for 
all  peoples  on  Earth.  Recognition  of  "Worid 
Population  Awareness  Week"  is  part  of  the 
process  necessary  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  demands  encountered  by  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

State  of  Connecticut 
By  His  ExcEiXENCY  William  A.  O'Neill, 

Governor:  an  Official  Statement 
The  world's  population  has  reached  ap- 
proximately five  billion  and  Is  growing  at 
the  unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year. 
It  Is  most  Important  for  the  people  of  our 
state  and  nation  to  recognize  that  as  the 
population  of  the  world  increases,  so  does 
the  demand  for  the  world's  finite  resources. 
We  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  un- 
derstand  the   effects   of   rapid   population 
growth   throughout   the   developing   world 
and  continually  commit  ourselves  to  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  In  all  nations. 

This  year,  the  week  of  April  17  through  23 
Is  tjeing  observed  by  many  organizations  and 
Individuals  throughout  the  United  States  as 
World  Population  Awareness  Week. 

In  coordination  with  this  effort  and  to 
create  a  greater  public  awareness  of  the 
basic  human  needs  of  all  people  and  our  re- 
sponsibility to  continually  strive  to  help 
those  less  fortunate.  I  am  pleased  to  desig- 
nate AprU  17  through  23.  1988  as  World 
Population  Awareness  Week  in  Connecticut. 


NO  DEAL  WITH  PANAMA'S 
NORIEGA  BEATS  A  BAD  ONE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

of  FLORIDA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Dade 
News  Leader  recently  published  an  editorial 
which  captures  well  the  anger  and  frustration 
generated  among  the  American  people  by  re- 
ports of  the  "plea-bargain"  offered  to  Pana- 
ma's notorious  drug  baron  and  dictator.  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega,  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. I  commend  this  thoughtful  editorial  to  our 
colleagues. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  ovenwhelming  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  increase  the  effort  in  the 
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war  on  drugs,  the  administration  would  drop 
pending  drug  charges  against  the  Panamanian 
dictator,  apparently  without  securing  the  re- 
moval of  Noriega's  cronies  and  ending  Pana- 
ma's role  as  a  drug  base.  That  we  would  offer 
such  a  bargain  throws  in  doubt  the  credibility 
of  this  country's  antidrug  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  the  News  Leader  says,  the  admin- 
istration should  "Just  say  no"  to  Noriega. 

[Prom  the  South  Dade  News  Leader,  May 
17. 1988] 

Noriega  Sftuation  an  Embarrassment 

"Who  would  ever  Ijelieve  that  the  United 
States  can  or  will  do  anything  again  in  Latin 
America  if  In  Panama  we  allow  a  drug-deal- 
ing dictator  who  has  been  indicted,  who  has 
killed  people,  who  is  a  mercenary  of  the 
worst  sort,  to  thumb  his  nose  at  (us)  and 
continue  to  keep  the  Panamanian  people 
under  his  control?  I've  never  heard  of  such 
a  disgraceful  proposal."— Sen.  Alphonse 
D'Amato.  R-N.Y. 

That  sums  up  the  bewilderment  and  out- 
rage of  Americans  now  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration apparently  Is  ready  to  capitu- 
late to  Panamanian  dictator  Manuel  Nor- 
iega. 

Presidential  spokesman  Marlin  Fltzwater 
calls  It  a  "plea  bargain."  We  drop  drug 
charges  against  Noriega;  he  agrees  to  leave 
Panama  by  August  for  at  least  a  year,  allow- 
ing for  election  of  a  new  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment. Apparently,  his  bllllon-dollar  drug 
empire  would  stay  in  place. 

There  is  always  something  unsavory  about 
plea  bargaining  with  criminals;  the  deals 
always  favor  them,  not  society.  And  this  Is 
no  oeal— not  for  Panama,  not  for  the  United 
States.  It  sells  out  the  people  of  Panama.  It 
caves  in  to  Noriega.  It  does  nothing  to  stop 
the  flow  of  drugs.  And  It  further  damages 
the  credibility  of  an  already  reeling  adminis- 
tration. 

Its  willingness  to  deal  is  an  embarrassing 
admission  that  It  has  not  been  able  to  force 
Noriega  out.  with  sanctions  and  diplomatic 
pressure.  It  is  reduced  to  groveling:  If  we 
drop  the  drug  charges  and  let  you  keep  all 
your  dirty  money,  will  you  Just  go  to  an 
Island  somewhere  for  a  whUe,  please? 

But  sadly  It  fits  with  the  sorry  history  of 
the  failure  of  the  American  government- 
over  four  administrations— to  deal  with  Nor- 
iega and  his  drug  empire.  Retired  drug 
agents  have  come  forward  to  say  they  had 
the  goods  on  Noriega  for  18  years— "not  a 
smoking  gun  but  a  21-cannon  barrage"— but 
every  time  they  tried  to  move  they  were 
pulled  back  by  the  State  Department. 

Again  the  Reagan  administration  Is  being 
panicked  by  the  threat  of  communism- 
afraid  Noriega  will  team  up  with  Castro- 
while  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  more  insidi- 
ous and  compelling  danger  of  drugs.  This  is 
a  bad  deal.  Reagan  should  stand  up  for 
what  he  stands  for  and  "Just  say  no!" 
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While  Anf>ericans  are  becoming  more 
health-conscious  and  more  aware  than  ever 
of  their  health  care  options,  most  of  the  atterv 
tion  has  been  focuseid  on  our  neighbors  living 
in  cities.  Let's  take  a  minute  to  look  at  what's 
happening  in  our  Nation's  small  towns  arKl 
rural  areas. 

Rural  women  have  a  harder  time  finding  ob- 
stetrical care,  and  face  a  greater  chance  of 
dying  in  childbirth.  While  medical  technology 
has  made  great  strides  in  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality, the  infant  mortality  rate  in  rural  areas  is 
significantly  higher  than  in  urt>an  areas.  Rural 
Americans,  partKularty  farmers,  have  a  higher 
injury  rate  than  their  urtian  neighbors.  Rural 
Americans  have  a  higher  rate  of  chronk:  dis- 
eases, in  part  reflecting  the  disproportkinately 
high  number  of  elderty  in  our  rural  areas. 

But  not  only  do  rural  Americans  face  special 
health  care  needs,  they  also  face  special  ob- 
stacles to  the  delivery  of  services.  This  lack  of 
access  has  long-ranging  effects  on  the  health 
of  our  Nation's  small  towns  and  rural  citizens. 

The  problem  of  rural  health  care  is  rrat  limit- 
ed to  the  patient— it  also  affects  the  hospitals, 
the  doctors,  the  nurses,  and  all  those  people 
involved  in  the  health  care  delivery  system. 
Our  rural  hospitals,  reimbursed  at  lower 
DRG's  and  with  a  lower  volume  of  patients, 
are  closing  at  alarming  rates.  Attracting  health 
care  professionals  to  rural  areas  continues  to 
be  difficult.  For  example,  the  nursing  shortage 
is  particulariy  acute  in  njral  areas,  where 
nurses  are  being  recruited  away  by  city  hospi- 
tals, able  to  offer  higher  salaries  and  more 
flexible  working  conditions. 

For  too  long,  the  special  health  care  needs 
and  problems  of  rural  Americans  have  taken  a 
back  seat  to  our  urban  neighbors.  Yet  these 
problems  have  given  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  the  impetus  to  band  together 
and  push  these  problems  to  the  forefront.  The 
House  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  saw  a 
numt>er  of  successes  last  year  and  I  am  en- 
couraged that  many  of  this  year's  priorities  will 
t)ecome  law. 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  has  made 
progress  in  addressing  the  special  needs  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system  in  rural  areas, 
but  much  still  needs  to  be  done.  Let's  use  Na- 
tional Rural  Health  Awareness  Week  as  the 
needed  springboard  to  finally  give  the  health 
of  rural  Americans  the  priority  it  deserves. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  BOB  WHIHAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  proclaiming 
this  week  "National  Rural  Health  Awareness 
Week." 


IN  HONOR  OF  EDGAR  B.  HOLT 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May 
22,  the  third  annual  Edgar  B.  Holt  Scholarship 
fund-raiser  will  be  held  in  Flint,  Ml.  Each  year, 
these  scholarships  are  awarded  to  deserving 
young  black  students.  The  legacy  Edgar  Holt 
left  to  them  and  to  Flint  is  one  of  hope  and 
opportunity.  For  these  black  students,  the 
Edgar  B.  Holt  Scholarship  Program  often 
means  the  difference  between  poverty  or  a 
string  of  dead-end  jobs  and  a  life  of  new 
growth  and  dreams  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Flint  was  truly 
blessed  to  have  a  citizen  like  Edgar  B.  Holt. 
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His  heroic  work  to  improve  the  lives  of  work- 
ing people  and  his  battle  for  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  t>lacks  have  made  our  community  a 
better  place  arxj  its  people  a  better  people. 
Edgar  Holt  shared  ttie  viskxi  and  relentlisss 
pursuit  of  truth  of  his  contemporary,  Dr.  Martin 
Lutf>er  King,  Jr.  Irxleed,  in  many  ways,  Edgar 
Holt  was  Flint's  Dr.  King. 

From  1950  until  his  death  in  1984,  Edgar 
Holt  fought  ur>ceasingty  for  the  ecorromic 
rights  of  workers,  particulariy  tf>e  black  work- 
ers of  Buk:k  Motor  Diviskin,  wf>ere  he  worked. 
He  served  as  tf>e  director  of  education  for  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Local  599,  where  he  or- 
ganized a  unkjn  bargaining  committee  to  fight 
for  equal  pay  and  benefits  for  black  employ- 
ees. Edgar  Holt  also  helped  establish  the 
FourHJry  Council,  an  organizatk^n  that  fought 
for  workers'  rights  in  the  Buk:k  foundry. 

However,  it  was  his  work  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  [NAACP]  for  which  he  became  best 
known.  Indeed,  Mr.  Holt  was  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  growth  of  Vne  NAACP  in  Mk:hi- 
gan  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  that  he  was 
commonly  known  in  Flint  as  "Mr.  NAACP." 

For  34  years,  Edgar  Holt  was  the  heart  and 
soul  of  Flint  activism  against  the  injustice  of 
racism.  With  his  help,  the  black  community 
won  a  voice  in  Flint  that  was  unparalleled — 
the  election  of  the  city's  first  black  mayor  in 
1958.  Mr.  Holt  took  on  another  institution  en- 
trenched in  the  conflicts  between  blacks  and 
whites— the  Flint  City  Police  Department.  Not 
only  did  he  improve  relations  between  ttie  de- 
partment and  the  black  community,  he  went 
on  to  root  out  racism  and  discrimination  witfiin 
the  department 

Edgar  and  Lois  Holt  considered  all  of  the 
black  youth  of  Flint  as  their  "adopted"  chil- 
dren, whose  future  was  at  risk  unless  new 
doors  could  be  opened  for  blacks  across 
America.  And  if  those  doors  would  not  open 
of  their  own  accord,  Mr.  Holt  was  determined 
to  break  them  down  so  that  black  young 
people  could  stream  through  them  to  a  better 
life  and  a  brighter  future. 

Mr.  Holt  made  our  entire  community  a 
better  place  for  people  of  all  races  to  wort(,  to 
raise  our  families,  and  to  experience  the  fair- 
ness and  equality  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  Edgar  B.  Holt  Scholarship  Fund 
offers  young  black  students  the  chance  to  do 
just  that.  Mr.  Holt's  life  and  now  his  legacy  are 
a  powerful  role  model  for  today's  black  youth. 
We  can  keep  his  spirit  alive  in  our  community 
by  supporting  this  scholarship  fund,  which 
says  to  young  black  men  and  women,  "we  be- 
lieve in  you.  Your  hopes  are  not  empty 
dreams.  Together,  we  can  make  those 
dreams  reality."  ,^ 


NAUGATUCK  VALLEY  FASTEST 
GROWING  AREA  IN  CONNECTI- 
CUT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
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frorn  an  area  of  my  district 
^4augatucl<  Valley. 
I  six  mill-town  community  known 
;  Valley  in  Connecticut,  desig- 
nment  for  more  than  two  dec- 
omically  depressed,  has  been 
„^^, .\xo  a  booming  cosmopolitan,  af- 
fluent commuiity  now  projected  to  be  the  fast- 
est growing  aisa  of  the  State. 

The  towns  ^f  Ansonia,  Dertjy,  Shetton,  Sey- 
mour, Oxford  land  Beacon  Falls,  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  about  90,000  people  had 
seen  little  cha  nge  for  more  than  40  years.  The 
primarily  Italia  i,  Irish,  Polish  and  Russian  fami- 
lies that  has  emigrated  and  located  in  the 
Valley  were  >  ery  nonmobile  with  nxjst  mem- 
bers of  their  large  families  living  their  entire 
lives  in  the  o  >mmunity.  The  people  who  lived 
there,  worked  there  and  also  purchased  serv- 
k»s  there.  Paople  knew  each  other.  There 
were  no  soci<  -economic  levels  or  separations. 
Volunteerism  I  thrived  with  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments an(  I  ambulance  services  and  at  the 
local  commur  ity  hospital. 

The  comminity  and  its  residents  had  sur- 
vived more  tl-  an  their  share  of  crisis.  The  hur- 
ricane generited  floods  of  August  1955  that 
devastated  tfe  downtown  areas,  taking  lives 
and  destroyirg  homes,  buildings  and  bridges. 
In  1975,  the  Nation's  largest  arson  fire  de- 
stroyed Shelon's  Sponge  Rubber  Products 
Plant  putting  2,000  people  instantly  out  of 
work.  The  rrost  recent  disaster  occuned  in 
1986.  A  natiral  gas  explosion  and  fire  at  a 
popular  Derty  restaurant  killed  six  and  in- 
volved the  a  mmunity  in  a  day  long  rescue  of 
the  owner's  son.  Thousands  attended  the 
wake  and  fui  leral  for  two  members  of  one  of 
the    community's    best    known    families,    a 
mother  and   laughter  killed  in  that  explosion. 
The  comn  unity's  wage-earners  were  em- 
pk)yed  mostly  In  several  large,  local  metals, 
rubber,  and  heavy  machinery  manufacturing 
firms.  They  <  amed  the  highest  factory  wori^er 
incomes  in  tl  »e  State.  The  culture  was  fiscally 
and  philosof  hically  conservative.  And,  even 
ttKXigh  beins  roughly  equkJistant  from  three  of 
the   States"  largest   cities.   Bridgeport.   New 
Haven   and   Waterbury,   the   community   re- 
mained Insul  ir  and  unchanged.  The  communi- 
ty  bordered    Fairfield    County's   gold   coast 
towns  with  ihe  highest  per  capita  income  in 
the  Nation.  Yet  the  Valley  towns  tended  to 
exist  as  if  in  a  cocoon,  protected  by  the  beau- 
tiful natural  I  lills  of  the  Valley  and  insulated  by 
the  culture. 

Unfortuna  ely,  the  community  had  been  de- 
scribed for  '  ears  as  having  a  bad  image  and 
an  inferiority  complex.  In  response,  the  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce  whk;h  serves  the  six 
towns,  laun<  hed  a  community  image  improve- 
ment progra  nn  In  1985.  The  community  has  re- 
sponded po  sitively.  ambitiously  and  with  vigor. 
The  skjgan.  "We  have  it  all  In  the  Valley"  had 
a  goal  of  ec  jcating  reskJents  about  the  quality 
and  availat  lity  of  community  programs  and 
services.  T  le  fortuitous  timing  of  the  cam- 
paign matcl  ed  the  period  of  the  most  dramat- 
k:  change  in  the  community's  history. 

An  analyiis  of  the  community  found  some 
interesting  i  tatistics.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the 
residents  sud  ttie  community  improved  in  2 
years.  Ecor  omk:  devetopment  ranked  number 
one  and  piWk:  education  was  the  most  im- 
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proved  senrice  with  a  rating  20  percent  better 
than  in  the  first  survey. 

Things  began  to  change.  The  completion  of 
Route  8.  an  interstate  connector  between 
Interstates  95  and  84  passes  through  the 
heart  of  the  community,  cracked  the  cocoon 
that  had  shielded  the  Valley  and  began  a 
period  of  change.  Stow  at  first,  the  pace  of 
change  accelerated  explosively  in  1983. 

In  the  4  years  to  follow,  the  community  un- 
derwent a  rapid  and  dramatic  metamorphosis 
matched  by  few  communities  across  the 
Nation.  As  the  new  year  dawned  In  1988,  the 
Valley  was  no  longer  a  changing  community 
but  a  new  community. 

DenKigraphk:  and  other  indteators  are  stag- 
gering: 

The  six  town  communities  are  rxw  kJenti- 
fied  as  the  fastest  growing  area  of  the  State 
with  population  projected  to  increase  from 
89,000  in  1985  to  100,000  In  the  year  2000. 
The  unemployment  rate  which  was  18  per- 
cent in  1975,  fell  to  2.9  percent,  whteh  was 
betow  the  State  average  in  late  1987. 

The  employment  base  became  diversified. 
Manufacturing  jobs  remained  stable  at  about 
10,000  through  1970's  and  1980's  but  non- 
manufacturing  high  tech  and  service  industiv 
jobs  doubled  In  1986. 

The  community,  whk:h  for  decades  had  pro- 
vided jobs  primarily  for  its  reskJents,  emerged 
as  a  bedroom  community  with  people  living  in 
the  community  and  worthing  elsewhere.  The 
community's  total  labor  force  is  now  49,000 
with  about  28,000  jobs  in  the  community,  cre- 
ating a  job  gap  of  21.000. 

The  Valley  has  become  an  affluent  commu- 
nity. In  1980.  3.6  percent  of  Valley  households 
earned  $50,000  or  more.  In  1987,  this  per- 
centage increased  to  22.7. 

The  average  sale  price  of  a  single  family 
home  increased  106  percent  between  1983 
and  1987.  In  just  4  years,  the  home  price  dou- 
bled from  $74,000  to  $150,000. 

Retail  sales  in  the  six  towns  also  doubled 
since  1983.  In  the  Valley,  retail  sales  in- 
creased 68  percent.  Statewide  this  figure  was 
only  30  percent. 

More  than  100  new  companies  are  located 
in  the  Valley.  Among  the  largest  are:  Black 
and  Decker,  Tetiey  inc..  Richardson-Vicks. 
Philips  Medk:al  Systems.  Chesebough-Ponds, 
I.T.T.  Semi  Conductor,  and  T.I.E.  Communica- 
tions. More  tiian  4  million  square  feet  of  offwe 
space  was  either  built  or  cunently  under  con- 
struction. I.B.M.  is  presently  constructing  a  six 
building  office  complex  on  land  partially  in 
Oxford.  This  facility  will  house  more  than 
2,600  employees. 

The  new  Valley  has  emerged  as  a  metro- 
politan district  that  will  rival  the  State's  finest 
cities.  The  continuation  of  growth,  prosperity 
and  opportijnity  is  guaranteed  with  plans  and 
projects  already  underway.  Community  leaders 
have  responded  well  to  the  development,  but 
will  be  challenged  to  provide  a  steady,  but 
conti-olled  growth  and  development  that  en- 
sures desired  senrices  and  programs  including 
health  care,  sewer  and  waste  disposal,  roads, 
quality  education  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  cocoon  has  been  cracked  open,  and  a 
beautiful  community  has  emerged. 


May  19,  1988 

NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  mral 
health  care  delivery  system  is  in  serious  to'ou- 
ble.  Rural  hospitals  are  losing  money,  and 
many  will  close  their  doors  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  increasingly  hard  for  airal  areas 
to  attract  and  keep  family  physicians.  Tfiere  is 
a  critical  shortage  of  nurses  and  other  health 
professionals  In  rural  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  home  health  agencies. 

Common  misconceptions  about  rural  health 
care  needs  have  made  It  hard  to  correct  these 
problems.  People  tend  to  think  of  poverty  as 
an  urban  problem,  but  one  in  five  rural  resi- 
dents is  living  in  poverty.  Country  living  is  as- 
sociated with  a  healthy  lifestyle,  but  rural  oc- 
cupations are  among  the  most  dangerous, 
and  the  mral  elderty  have  higher  rates  of  dis- 
abilities and  chronic  illness.  We  think  it  is 
cheaper  to  provide  health  care  in  mral  areas, 
but  providers  face  long  distances,  geographic 
bamers,  and  must  pay  as  much  or  more  than 
urban  providers  to  attract  health  professionals. 
As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  I  have  worthed  on  legis- 
lation to  relieve  these  pressures.  Congress 
has  increased   Medicare   reimbursement  for 
mral  hospitals  and  encouraged  health  care 
professionals  to  locate  In  underserved  areas. 
But  more  must  be  done  to  assure  mral 
America  of  the  health  care  it  needs.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  House  Joint  Resolution  461,  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  15,  1988,  as  "Nation- 
al  Rural   Health   Awareness  Week."   We  in 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must 
recognize  the  unique  and  severe  problems  if 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  challenge  of  provid- 
ing mral  health  care. 


SAVE  THE  ELEPHANT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirORMIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'm  proud  to  be  among  the  73  cosponsors  of 
the  Elephant  Protection  Act,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Beilenson  from  California.  En- 
actment of  this  measure  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  rapid  extinction  of  the  worid's  largest  ter- 
restrial animal. 

The  Elephant  Protection  Act  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant because  the  elephant  population  Is 
declining  at  the  alarming  rate  of  10  percent  a 
year,  and  presently  there  are  only  700,000  re- 
maining. The  elephant  will  disapper  if  this 
ti'end  is  not  fundamentally  altered.  Consuming 
over  one-third  of  the  elephant  ivory  in  the 
worid  martlet,  the  United  States  must  claim 
significant  responsibility.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  support  an  American  boycott  of  ele- 
phant products.  The  global  maritet  for  these 
items  of  luxury  would  be  sharply  reduced,  thus 
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lessening  the  pressure  on  already  fragile  ele- 
phant populations. 

I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  wtiich  appeared  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  May  16.  1988.  ttiat  explains  in 
more  detail  this  unfortunate  dilemma.  Again,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Elephant 
Protection  Act 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May 
16,  1988] 

It's  Time  To  Save  the  Eleprant 

The  image  of  a  bull  elephant,  billowing 
his  ears  and  trumpeting  a  challenge,  sym- 
t>olizes  nature's  magnificence.  But  if  that 
image  is  to  survive  in  fact,  not  Just  in  our 
imaginations,  qulcli  action  is  needed. 

Wildlife  experts  estimate  that  800.000  of 
Africa's  elephants  were  slaughtered  for 
their  tusks  in  the  past  decade.  Some  700.000 
remain.  They're  t>eing  shot  at  the  rate  of 
70,000  a  year;  another  10.000  die  because 
older  elephants,  teachers  and  protectors  of 
the  young,  are  lost. 

It's  not  stretching  things  very  far  to  say 
that  the  Western  consumer  who  buys 
carved  ivory  in  a  New  York  l>outique  is  help- 
ing pull  the  trigger  in  the  African  bush. 
Each  year  tons  of  poached  ivory  is  secreted 
out  of  places  like  Tanzania  and  Uganda  to 
the  Far  East  for  carving,  then  off  to  retail- 
ers in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan. 
In  the  process,  the  value  of  the  ivory  multi- 
plies a  hundred  times.  It  is  estimated  that 
80  percent  of  the  ivory  l>eing  sold  today 
comes  from  poaching. 

Clearly,  Africa's  nations  have  a  crucial 
role  in  saving  the  elephant  from  extinction. 
In  Kenya,  elephants  have  made  a  comeback 
in  a  few  protected  wildlife  reserves.  And  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  Tanzanlan  govern- 
ment and  international  wildlife  organiza- 
tions has  arrested  the  killing  of  elephants  in 
the  giant  Selou  reserve.  But  the  picture  in 
most  of  Africa  is  bleak,  with  outmaimed  and 
outgunned  rangers  unable  to  hold  off 
poachers. 

But  Africa  is  only  one  front  in  this  battle. 
As  long  as  the  market  expands,  poaching 
will  flourish.  Africans  who  do  the  actual 
killing  get  only  a  tiny  cut  of  the  profits.  But 
what  they  get  can  l>e  a  huge  supplement  to 
sparse  incomes. 

If  Americans  would  simply  stop  buying 
ivory  trinkets,  the  world  market  would 
shrink  by  30  percent.  Consumer  boycotts 
are,  therefore,  a  promising  tactic,  and  wild- 
life groups  like  the  Washington-based  Afri- 
can Wildlife  Fund  are  going  to  push  that 
approach  during  the  coming  Year  of  the 
Elephant  observance. 

In  the  long  term,  development  of  better 
methods  for  marking  Ivory — employing,  per- 
haps, such  sophisticated  techniques  as  irra- 
diation—could help  control  the  commerce  in 
poached  tusks.  At  present,  it's  nearly  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  illegal  and  legal 
ivory. 

Legislation  may  play  a  part,  too,  though 
outright  bans  on  the  import  of  ivory  could 
alienate  African  countries  that  are  making 
an  honest  effort  to  enforce  a  limited,  legal 
harvest.  Those  countries  sorely  need  the 
foreign  exchange  a  legitimate  ivory  trade 
could  bring. 

To  save  the  elephant,  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding will  have  to  subdue  greed  and 
Indlffemce.  In  that  sense,  this  battle  is  cru- 
cial for  himianity,  too. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KROGER  SUPERMARKETS 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19, 1988 
Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kroger  Su- 
permarkets in  ttie  Cincinnati  area  of  my  State, 
Ohk},  have  developed  an  Innovative  method 
of  assistir>g  the  hungry.  Kroger  has  estat>- 
lished  a  system  where  customers  can  donate 
the  change  from  their  purcttases  to  provide 
fresh  food  for  ttie  hungry.  With  many  charita- 
ble customers  donating,  Kroger  has  been  aiAe 
to  implement  an  exemplary  food  assistance 
program. 

As  we  all  know,  most  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, like  assistarKe  for  Women.  Infants  and 
Children  [WIC].  provide  primarily  canned 
goods  to  the  needy.  Consequently,  despite 
our  efforts,  poor  people  do  not  get  the  kind  of 
nutritional  foods  like  fresh  fmits  and  vegeta- 
bles that  they  need.  But  through  these  dona- 
tions, Kroger  is  able  to  Issue  food  stamps  for 
fresh  fmit,  vegetables,  milk,  and  other  perish- 
ables to  needy  recipients.  In  the  approximate- 
ly 2  months  the  program  has  been  in  oper- 
ation, Kroger  has  offered  about  $5,000  a 
week  in  food  assistance  to  those  in  need. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  the  initiative  and  in- 
novation of  the  Kroger  Supermaritets.  They 
saw  a  need  in  the  community  and  they 
worked  to  find  a  way  to  fill  that  gap.  In  tfiese 
times  of  budgetary  restraint  the  Government 
is  constrained  from  doing  all  that  is  necessary 
to  assist  the  hungry.  However,  programs  like 
those  developed  at  Kroger  can  make  a  huge 
difference  for  the  community.  I  commend  the 
employees  of  Kroger  and  their  customers  for 
their  charity  and  their  innovation.  They  have 
provided  an  excellent  example  for  others  to 
follow  of  an  effective  community  assistance 
program  for  the  hungry. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REVIEW  EF- 
FECTS OF  THE  CABLE  COMMU- 
NICATIONS POLICY  ACT 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

or  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  directing  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  [FCC]  to  expedi- 
tiously evaluate  whether  the  Cable  Television 
Polk:y  Act  of  1984  is  in  fact  working  to  the 
benefit  or  detriment  of  the  consumer.  The 
FCC  will  be  responsible  for  reporting  back  to 
Congress  within  6  weeks. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Cable  Televiston  Polk:y  Act  of  1984  deregulat- 
ed t)asic  cable  rates.  The  present  law  states 
that  if  a  majority  of  cable  customers  are  able 
to  pick  up  three  or  more  nonduplicated  televi- 
sion signals,  then  a  competitive  cable  market 
exists.  Cable  companies  are  then  not  subject 
to  basic  rate  regulation  by  the  local  franchise 
authority. 

The  1984  legislation  was  a  good  Idea  In 
concept  but  in  may  situations  cable  compa- 
nies are  at)le  to  raise  rates  wittxxjt  fear  of  re- 
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prisal  from  the  city  govemment  or  citizens. 
The  publk:  is  held  hostage  to  increasing  rates 
and  is  left  with  little  recourse.  It's  time  to  take 
arrather  kx>k  at  what  effects  the  1984  legisla- 
tk>n  has  had  around  the  country. 

The  present  situation  alk>ws  for  very  little 
flexit>ility  on  tfie  part  of  ttie  consumer.  The  av- 
erage homeowner  has  two  cfiokses:  pay  wfiat- 
ever  the  cable  company  demands  or  do  with- 
out This  legislation  will  force  the  FCC  to  ex- 
amine whetfier  or  not  tfie  current  polkry  is  ap- 
propriate. The  evkience  available  to  me  at  this 
time  is,  frankly,  not  very  encouraging  of  cur- 
rent polk:y. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  measure.  It  is  of  importance  to  all 
present  and  future  cable  consumers. 
HJl.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  9TUDY  REQUIRED. 

The  Federal  Communication  Commission 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  evaluate  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-549)  and 
its  effect  on  the  rates  charged  for  cable 
service  by  cable  systems.  Such  study  shall 
include  an  evaluation  of— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  franchising  au- 
thorities have  sufficient  authority  or  alter- 
natives to  protect  consumers  from  signifi- 
cant rate  increases  for  cable  service  initiated 
by  cable  operators;  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  rate  increases  for 
cable  service  since  the  enactment  of  such 
Act  reflect  actual  increases  in  costs  for  cable 
operators  or  result  in  increase  in  profits  for 
such  operators. 

SEC.  Z.  REPORT  REQUIRED. 

The  Federal  Communication  Commission 
shall  submit  to  each  House  of  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  results  of  the  study  required 
by  section  1  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
report  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  items 
required  to  l>e  studied  by  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  each  section. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

The  terms  used  in  this  Act  have  the  same 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  section  602  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK.  MAY  15-21. 
1988 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
"National  Rural  Health  Awareness  Week."  I 
commend  my  good  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr. 
Tom  Tauke,  for  introducing  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 461  recognizing  the  signifk^nt  contribu- 
tion ttiat  our  mral  health  care  system  provides 
our  local  communities. 

Western  Wisconsin,  like  the  mral  areas 
many  of  the  memtiers  of  this  body  represent 
is  not  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  worid.  Fed- 
eral policy  decisions  made  In  Washington  in 
the  areas  of  agriculture,  education,  health 
care,  housing,  and  transportation  affect  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Medicaid  Programs.  The  intent  of  ttie  Medi- 
care Program  is  to  provide  medical  services  to 
older  individuals  for  a  small  deductible  for 
hospitalization.  Over  the  past  23  years,  the 
Medicare  Program  has  experienced  a  number 
of  alterations  over  the  years,  bringing  us  now 
to  our  cunent  PPS  system. 

As  well  intended  as  the  Medicare  PPS  is, 
there  are  some  very  clearcut  inequities,  which 
translate  into  financial  burdens  to  mral  hospi- 
tals and  potentially  affect  the  care  provided  to 
older  individuals.  Data  provided  by  the  Rural 
Wisconsin  Hospital  Cooperative  indicates  that 
Medrcare  payments  to  urban  Wisconsin  hospi- 
tals for  the  same  Medicare  Diagnosis  Related 
Groups  [DRG's]  are  30  to  40  percent  more 
than  to  mral  Wisconsin  hospitals. 

Being  on  the  mral  side  of  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  [MSA]  county  line  costs  most 
mral  communities  thousands  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. For  example,  in  Wisconsin's  Third  District 
there  is  a  hospital  classified  as  urban.  Thirty- 
four  miles  down  the  road  there  is  a  mral  hos- 
pital. With  all  conditions  being  equal,  if  an 
older  individual  was  admitted  to  the  urtian  fa- 
cility as  a  sti^oke  patient  in  1987,  the  facility 
would  be  reimbursed  by  Medicare  $4,081.  If 
this  individual  is  admitted  to  the  mral  facility 
the  Medicare  ORG  reimbursement  rate  would 
be  $2,860.  This  represents  a  42.6  percent  dif- 
ferential in  Medicare  reimbursement  for  identi- 
cal services.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  Wis- 
consin nearty  two-thirds  of  mral  hospital  pa- 
tients are  Medicare  beneficiaries,  compared  to 
roughly  one-third  for  urt)an  hospitals.  Clearly, 
this  complex  situation  must  be  addressed  in 
order  to  provkle  necessary  health  care  serv- 
ices to  older  individuals  residing  in  our  mral 
communities. 

If  the  aben-ations  in  the  Medicare  reim- 
bursement formula  are  not  altered  in  the 
future,  our  competitive  health  care  environ- 
ment will  continue  to  slowly  close  the  doors  of 
many  needed  mral  hospitals.  Rural  communi- 
ties, such  as  those  in  the  district  I  sen/e,  that 
are  experiencing  agricultural  losses,  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  a  major  community  sen/ice 
provider.  Above  and  beyond  the  immediate 
impact  of  health  care  access,  the  loss  of  mral 
health  care  facilities  will  have  a  direct  and  in- 
direct impact  on  the  mral  economy.  In  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  approximately  $48  million  in 
direct  payments  to  hospitals  and  $1  billion  an- 
nually in  economic  activity. 

Seoflng  western  Wisconsin,  a  district  that  is 
60  percent  mral.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  wori<  together  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
our  mral  health  care  system  to  provkle  quality 
health  care,  and  promote  equity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  Medicare  funds  to  maintain  the  via- 
bility of  the  nearty  2.700  mral  hospitals  across 
the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Rural  Health 
Care  Coalition,  and  cosponsor  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  461,  I  believe  this  resolution 
sheds  important  light  on  the  challenges  facing 
our  mral  health  care  providers  and  profession- 
als. 

Today,  we  must  look  beyond  Medicare  and 
institutionalization  as  the  sole  response  to  ad- 
dress the  health  care  concerns  and  needs  of 
mral  Americans,  young  and  old  alike.  Increas- 
ing the  availability  of  preventive  sennces  may 
be  one  of  our  most  compassionate  and  cost- 
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effective  cures.  Alternatives— such  as  adult 
day  care,  home  care,  hospice  and  respite 
care,  which  help  individuals  remain  in  their 
community— must  be  made  available  and  ef- 
fective in  rural  communities  and  large  urban 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  wori<  our  mral 
health  care  system,  the  dedicated  and  talent- 
ed men  and  women  who  serve  to  assist  and 
provide  care  for  the  millions  of  mral  residents 
across  the  country.  This  spirit  of  caring  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  as  we  work  to  im- 
prove our  Federal  health  care  programs  to 
make  them  compatible  with  the  lifestyle  of 
mral  Americans  and  their  urban  counterpart 


NUCLEAR  DECOMMISSIONING 

RESERVE  FUND  ACT  OF  1988 
REDUCES  UniilTY  RATES  AND 
PROVIDES  AN  ADDITIONAL 
MARKET  FOR  U.S.  TREASURY 
OBLIGATIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PEMNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19, 1988 
Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
ti'oducing  legislation  which  will  have  the  dual 
benefit  of  lowering  electric  utility  rates  for  con- 
sumers while  increasing  tax  revenues  from  ex- 
isting qualified  nuclear  decommissioning  re- 
serve funds.  The  Nuclear  Decommissioning 
Reserve  Fund  Act  of  1988  will  achieve  these 
results  by  lowering  the  applicable  tax  rate  on 
the  income  of  such  funds  and  removing  the 
current  investment  restrictions  on  such  funds. 
Generally,  owners  of  nuclear  powerplants 
must  decommission,  or  ck>se  down  and  dis- 
mantle, such  plants  at  the  end  of  their  useful 
lives.  Decommissioning  involves  major  ex- 
penditures because  of  residual  radiation  and 
generally  will  occur  many  years  after  a  plant 
first  becomes  operable.  A  utility  company 
which  owns  a  nuclear  powerplant  usually  col- 
lects a  portion  of  the  estimated  future  cost  of 
decommissioning  the  plant  each  year  from 
customers  as  a  cost  of  service. 

Section  468A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  allows  a  utility  to  deduct  contributions 
to  a  qualified  nuclear  decommissioning  re- 
sen/e  fijnd,  subject  to  certain  limitations.  A 
qualified  nuclear  decommissioning  reserve 
fund  is  a  segregated  fund  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  payment  of  nuclear  decommis- 
sioning costs  and  other  related  expenses. 

The  qualified  fund  constitutes  a  separate 
taxable  entity  and  is  subject  to  tax  at  the  max- 
imum corporate  income  tax  rate— currently  34 
percent.  The  assets  of  a  qualified  nuclear  de- 
commissioning reserve  fund,  like  those  of  a 
tax-exempt  black  lung  disability  tmst  fund, 
may  be  invested  only  in  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  obligations  or  certain  bank 
or  credit  union  deposits. 

Although  establishment  of  a  qualified  fund 
for  decommissioning  carries  certain  tax  advan- 
tages for  utilities,  the  current  restrictions  so 
limit  the  investment  alternatives  as  to  make 
an  election  under  Code  section  468A  of  limit- 
ed value.  Utilities  which  establish  such  a  fund 
generally  limit  their  investments  to  tax-exempt 
securities  due  to  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
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corporate  income  tax  rate  is  applied  to  taxable 
income  of  ttie  fund.  As  a  result,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  denied  significant  tax  revenue 
from  ttie  qualified  funds.  Tt>e  current  invest- 
ment limitations,  although  well-suited  to  a  tax- 
exempt  black  lung  tmst,  are  inappropriate 
wtien  applied  to  a  taxable  entity  such  as  a 
qualified  nuclear  decommissioning  reserve 
fund. 

The  Nuclear  Decommissioning  Reserve 
Fund  Act  of  1988  would  corect  these  prob- 
lems, and  make  establishment  of  a  qualified 
nuclear  decommissioning  reserve  fund  more 
attractive,  by  lowering  the  tax  rate  on  income 
of  such  a  fund  from  34  to  15  percent  and 
eliminating  the  current  restrictions  on  fund  in- 
vestments. These  modifications  would  encour- 
age utility  companies  with  qualified  funds  to 
invest  in  taxable  securities  such  as  U.S. 
Treasury  obligations  rather  than  tax-exempt 
securities.  This  revised  investment  program 
would  benefit  utility  customers  and  increase 
tax  revenues  from  existing  qualified  funds. 

This  legislation  would  reduce  the  annual 
amount  of  decommissioning  costs  charged  to 
customers.  If  the  tax  rate  were  lowered  to  15 
percent  and  the  current  investment  restric- 
tions were  eliminated,  the  annual  decommis- 
sioning collections  in  calendar  years  1989  to 
2004  from  customers  of  utilities  which  already 
have  established  qualified  funds  would  drop  to 
approximately  $394  million— from  approxi- 
mately $425.8  million  under  current  law- 
saving  nearty  $32  million  annually  and  directly 
t)enefiting  customers  by  lowering  the  electrici- 
ty rates  they  otherwise  would  be  charged. 

Furthemriore,  if  the  income  tax  rate  were  de- 
creased to  15  percent  and  the  current  invest- 
ment limitations  were  removed,  it  is  estimated 
that  total  tax  revenues  from  existing  qualified 
funds  would  escalate  to  nearty  $43  million  for 
calendar  years  1 966  through  1 990.  This  repre- 
sents an  estimated  increase  of  more  than  $31 
million  in  Federal  tax  revenue  from  existing 
qualified  funds  over  current  law. 

The  Nuclear  Decommissioning  Reserve 
Fund  Act  of  1988  represents  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  substantial  market  for  U.S.  Treasury 
obligations  and  increase  tax  revenue  from  ex- 
isting qualified  funds.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
benefit  customers  through  lower  utility  rates.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues,  recognizing 
the  merits  of  this  legislation,  will  support  this 
bill. 

Nuclear  Decommissioning  Reserve  Puns 
Act  of  1988 

To  amend  section  468A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  de- 
ductions for  decommissioning  costs  of  nucle- 
ar powerplants. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  De- 
commissioning Reserve  Fund  Act  of  1988." 

SEC    L    NUCLEAR    DECOMMISSIONING    RESERVE 
FUND. 

Section  468A(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  Is  amended  as  follows: 

a.  Paragraph  (2)(A)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "equal  to  the  highest  rate  of  tax  speci- 
fied in  section  11(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  15  percent",  and 

b.  Paragraph  (4)  Is  amended  by  adding 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A),  by 
deleting  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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a  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B). 
and  by  deleting  subparagraph  (C). 

SECTION  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  to  Code  section  468A 
which  are  made  by  this  bill  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  taxable  years  l>eginnlng 
after  Deceml>er  31. 1987. 


WORLD  POPULATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK  1988 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  time 
yesterday,  the  worid's  population  has  in- 
creased by  almost  250,000  people.  More  than 
90  percent  of  these  babies  were  bom  in  the 
poorest,  most  destitute  countries  of  the  Third 
Wortd. 

The  rapidly  escalating  population  of  the 
Third  Wortd  is  a  particularty  to-oubling  develop- 
ment, one  that  has  enormous  ramifications  for 
economic  development  and  political  stability. 
There  are  a  number  of  serious  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  explosive  growth  in  population, 
including  the  depletion  of  scarce  natural  re- 
sources, the  spread  of  disease,  the  horrors  of 
malnutrition  and  hunger,  severely  inequitable 
distribution  of  income  and  wealth,  and  civil 
disturbances  and  strife. 

During  the  week  of  April  17-23.  1988.  we 
marked  the  third  annual  "Wortd  Population 
Awareness  Week."  I  am  especially  proud  that 
the  citizens  of  Maryland,  my  home  State, 
played  a  central  role  In  helping  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Implications  for  all 
of  us  of  the  skyrocketing  growth  in  F>opulation. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  made 
during  the  course  of  the  week  was  the  ever- 
widening  gulf  between  affluent  and  impover- 
ished nations.  Protiably  more  than  any  other 
single  factor,  it  Is  population  growth  that  sepa- 
rates poorer  lands  from  wealthier  countries. 

It  is  useful  to  make  a  simple  comparison  to 
illustrate  this  point.  Consider  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  country  of  Haiti,  which  are 
roughly  the  same  size  in  land  area.  But,  Mary- 
land faces  a  rosy  economic  future;  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  Haiti.  That  island  nation 
cannot  long  sustain  its  population  growth  if 
there  is  to  be  any  real  hope  of  reversing  a 
bleak  economic  future. 

In  contrasting  Maryland  and  Haiti,  there  is 
an  obvious  difference  in  terms  of  standards  of 
living.  Many  realize  that  Haiti  is  the  poorest 
country  in  the  Westem  Hemisphere  and  one 
of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  wortd.  Many  do 
not  realize  that  Haiti's  problems  are  worsen- 
ing, and  one  of  the  major  differences  t)etween 
Maryland  and  Haiti  is  widening. 

Maryland's  population  has  remained  rela- 
tively stable,  at  about  AVi  million  people.  In 
this  circumstance,  the  benefits  of  economic 
growth  vnll  tend  to  improve  life  for  everyone. 
In  Haiti,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  popula- 
tion of  6.2  million  grows  at  a  swift  2.3  percent 
per  year,  the  population  growth  far  outpaces 
any  modest  economic  gains.  The  result  is  not 
surprising:  As  the  population  swells,  everyone 
is  essentially  a  little  poorer.  In  a  country  al- 
ready gripped  by  such  depression  and  destitu- 
tion this  is  frightening  to  contemplate. 
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At  its  current  rate  of  growth,  Maryland's 
population  would  not  double  in  size  for  an- 
other 100  years.  Haiti's  population  vmII  double 
every  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  t>e  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
large  and  wealthy  nation,  one  favored  with  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources;  with  a  re- 
markably productive  and  efficient  agricultural 
base;  and  the  worid's  most  creative  and  inrK>- 
vative  medical,  scientific,  and  technological  re- 
search communities.  As  a  people,  Americans 
tend  to  be  generous  and  compassionate,  and 
we  have  realized  and  acted  on  our  responsi- 
bilities to  tfiose  countries  tfiat  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate and  not  so  well-endowed  with  natural 
and  human  resources. 

For  the  most  part,  our  population  growth, 
particularty  in  the  years  since  the  Second 
Wortd  War,  has  been  tempered  and  incremerv 
tal.  We  have  not  witnessed  ttie  booming,  bur- 
geoning, uncontrolled  population  growth  of  tfie 
poorest  countiies  of  the  Third  Wortd.  It  is 
clear  that  failure  to  slow  this  pace  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  populations  of  these 
countries  will  have  profound  consequences  for 
us  all  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Marylanders  and  other 
Americans  wtio  took  part  in  ttie  activities 
during  "Wortd  Population  Awareness  Week" 
have  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  learning 
more  about  the  effects  of  rapid  population 
growth  and  the  possibility  of  an  American  con- 
tritMjtion  toward  solving  this  problem.  I  con- 
gratulate them  for  tfieir  concem  and  interest 
in  helping.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  important  contitMjtion  made  by  the 
Population  Institute  in  focusing  our  attention 
on  population  growth.  I  also  ask  that  the  proc- 
lamation issued  by  William  Donald  Schaefer, 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

World  Population  Awareness  Week 

Whereas,  The  world's  population  has 
reached  five  billion  people  and  is  growing  at 
the  unprecedented  rate  of  87  million  a  year; 
and 

Whereas.  Rapid  population  growth  causes 
or  intensifies  a  wide  range  of  grave  prob- 
lems in  the  developing  world  including  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  urban  deterioration, 
unemployment,  malnutrition,  hunger,  re- 
source depletion,  and  economic  stagnation; 
and 

Whereas.  It  is  estimated  that  50  percent 
of  the  10  million  infant  deaths  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  500.000  maternal  deaths  which 
occur  each  year  In  developing  countries 
could  be  prevented  if  voluntary  child  spac- 
ing and  maternal  health  programs  could  l>e 
sut>stantially  expanded;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  also  estimated  that  some 
500  million  people  in  the  developing  world 
desire  family  planning  but  do  not  have 
access  or  means  to  such  services,  and  the 
United  States  has  l>een  the  leading  advocate 
of  the  human  right  of  couples  determining 
the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  William  Donald  Sctiae- 
fer.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  17-23,  1988  as  World 
Population  Awareness  Week  in  Maryland, 
and  do  commend  this  observance  to  all  of 
our  citizens. 


THOU<  JHTPDL.      PRAGMATIC 
EDITORI  \L  ON  THE  DRUG  SIT- 


UMI 
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A 
UATION 

HON.  FORkNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUFORHIA 
ni  THE  H<  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  sday.  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adage  "poli- 
tics makes  str  ange  bedfellows"  is  a  comrrxjn 
clk:he,  an  almost  overused  expresskjn.  But. 
surprisingly,  its  most  appropriate  when  ap- 
plied to  the  re  cent  surge  in  calls  for  congres- 
sional debate!!  or  hearings  on  the  merits  of 
decriminalizatii  >n  of  narcotics. 

Proponents  come  from  all  sides  of  the  ideo- 
logical aisle,  ( onservatives  and  liberals  alike. 
The  prinnary  c  immon  characteristic,  however, 
is  having  the  i  ourage  and  willingness  to  state 
the  obvious:  V  re  are  losing  the  current  war  on 
drugs  and  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  say  that 
ttie  emperor  f  as  no  clothes.  The  time  to  talk 
about  alternati  /e  solutions  to  this  dilemma  has 
arrived. 

One  of  the  I  sading  conservative  Intellectuals 
on  this  subjec  is  the  writer  and  author  William 
F.  Buckley.  I  c  nee  said  that  I'd  have  to  eat  my 
hat  if  I  ever  a  jreed  with  Buckley  on  anything, 
so  please  pas  t  the  Stetson. 

His  article  o  I  May  18.  1988,  was  a  common- 
sensical,  pra^nnatic  discusston  of  the  cun-ent 
drug  policy  sit  lation.  It's  appropriate  to  include 
it  in  the  Rew  ro  for  all  to  read,  contemplate, 
and  discuss. 

[Prom  the  V  ashlngton  Post,  May  19.  1988] 
Drug  Fever 
(By  ^  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
In  order  U  cool  the  fever  of  the  House, 
the  Senate  c  ime  out  with  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing (an  1.  in  effect,  urging)  the  Penta- 
gon to  becoiae  a  drug  containment  force. 
The  House,    neanwhile,  had  logged  its  en- 
thusiasm for  using  the  military— and  in  lan- 
guage so  lns)lritlng  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  ev(  ry  memljer  of  the  House  was 
going  to  sigi    up  in  the  Foreign  Legion  to 
move  againstidrug  traffickers. 

Meanwhile  on  the  Miami  front,  Zero  Tol- 
eration was  I  it  work.  Zero  Toleration  is  the 
expressive  t€  rm  used  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agenc!  to  suggest  the  seriousness  of 
Its  approach  to  illegal  drugs.  Last  week  a 
$2.5  million  sleasure  craft  was  stopped  and 
searched.  Af  «r  much  huffing  and  puffing, 
the  search  p  irty  came  up  with  a  10th  of  an 
ounce  of  mtrljuana.  Zap!  the  guillotine  of 
Zero  Tolera;lon  dropped,  the  vessel  was 
taken,  and  trte  confiscation  of  an  al>sentee 
owner's  $2.5  million  property  was  about  to 
happen  ...  At  that  point,  somebody— the 
head  of  DE^?  The  chief  of  staff?  Ronald 
Reagan?  Ms  Quigley?— intervened  and  said 
maybe  Zero  Toleration  should  he  under- 
stood at  leas  t  as  one  part  metaphor.  Other- 
wise, all  we'i  I  need  to  do  if  we  wanted  to  ac- 
quire the  Qi  leen  Elizaljeth  U  is  to  find  one 
half-leaf  of  x)t  on  it  next  time  it  berths  in 
New  York. 

Susan  Has  ky  of  The  New  York  Times  re- 
minds us  thi  t  a  year  ago.  when  it  was  grand- 
ly ordered  t  y  the  House  that  the  president 
deploy  enou  jh  military  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel to  hilt  within  30  days  the  penetra- 
tion of  our  l  orders  by  aircraft  or  vessels  car- 
rying narcol  Ics,  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  gave  a  little 
speech,  sering  the  inflamed  situation  as 
King  Canut ;  did  when  he  placed  himself  on 
a  chair  on  I  he  beach  and  ordered  the  tides 
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to  stop.  Nunn  said  that  in  order  to  attempt 
to  effect  such  an  end.  we  would  need  to 
recall  our  entire  Navy  from  wherever  it  was 
at  sea  and  to  l)egin  immediately  construct- 
ing 58  more  AW  ACS— and  even  then  we 
would  have  no  guarantee  of  success.  The 
Senate  tabled  the  motion,  but  this  year  felt 
it  had  to  get  Into  the  act  because  of  political 
pressures. 

It  was  New  York  Mayor  Ed  Koch  who 
first  used  the  metaphor,  under  the  umbrella 
of  which  the  use  of  the  military  appears 
plausible.  What  he  said  was  that  we  are  "at 
war"  with  those  countries  that  permit  the 
production  of  drugs  that  poison  American 
citizens.  Well,  if  we  are  at  war  with.  say.  Co- 
lombia. Peru  and  Paraguay,  we  have  the 
right  to  stop  their  ships  or  their  airplanes 
and  to  search,  and  even  to  destroy,  those 
ships  and  planes.  That  is  the  one  liberating 
thing  about  war;  scruples  are  no  longer  rele- 
vant. 

But  the  bellicose  metaphor  doesn't  relieve 
us  of  practical  problems.  One  such  was 
stated  over  the  weekend  by  a  commentator 
who  said,  "We  will  wait  for  the  first  time  an 
American  dentist  flying  his  little  plane  back 
from  a  weekend's  fishing  in  Key  West  Is 
shot  down  by  the  Air  Force."  That  will  re- 
introduce us  to  reality.  And  that  reality  is 
that  there  Is  no  way  of  stopping  the  import- 
tlon  of  drugs.  All  we  can  do  Is  persuade 
people  that  we  are  doing  everything  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  their  importation. 
Nobody  doubts  that  any  semiresourceful 
person  during  Prohibition  could  get  himself 
a  quart  of  whiskey.  Insert  into  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  32  ounces  of  whiskey  the  stuff 
that  crack  is  made  of  and  you  can  make  a 
minor  metropolis  high.  The  cash  value  of 
those  32  ounces  of  cocaine  is  about  $100,000. 
The  scale  of  the  problem  is  simply  too 
large.  Susan  Rasky  quotes  a  poll  that  in- 
forms us  that  an  estimated  90  million  Amer- 
icans of  voting  age  have  experimented  with 
drugs.  That  Is  a  dismaying  flgiire,  the  only 
bright  side  of  which  Is  that  the  same  poll  in- 
dicates that  94  percent  of  those  who  have 
done  so  are  against  their  chUdren's  doing  so. 
But  given  a  clientele  of  that  size,  what  do 
we  really  expect  our  Navy  and  our  Air  Force 
and  our  infantry  to  do  atiout  It? 

And  the  most  frightening  aspect  of  it  all  is 
that  any  success  by  the  military  would  be 
measured  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
drugs,  not  their  disappearance.  An  increase 
In  their  price  means  very  simply  an  increase 
in  crime.  Addicts  willing  to  rob  or  kill  to  sus- 
tain a  $50-a-day  habit  have  no  moral  prob- 
lem in  facing  the  burden  of  robbing  or  kill- 
ing to  sustain  a  $l,000-a-day  habit. 

A  fresh  thought,  however  forlorn.  Anta- 
buse makes  someone  sick  who  goes  on  to 
take  alcohol.  Might  science  come  up  with  an 
equivalent  for  drugs? 

Then  all  we  would  need  is  to  train  our  Ma- 
rines to  give  injections  to  90  million  Ameri- 
cans. 


SOVIET  COMMUNIZATION  OP 
LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  scope  of  the  Soviet  effort  to 
take  over  Latin  America  through  education.  In 
1984,  the  National  Bipartisan  Ckjmmission  on 
(Central  America  headed  by  former  Secretary 
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of  State  Henry  Kissinger  recommended  pro- 
vkJing  10,000  scholarships  in  Central  America 
to  counter  the  Soviets  who  by  1983  had  al- 
ready awarded  7.590  scholarships  for  study  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cut>a,  and  other  countries. 

The  State  Department  has  documented  the 
situation  in  its  1987  report  on  Soviet  Influence 
Activities.  After  reading  the  following  material. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  American  people  should  be  aware  ttiat 
many  of  Central  America's  future  leaders  are 
receiving  Marxist  indoctrination. 

Chapter  VIII— Soviet  Relations  iw  Latin 

America 
This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first  Is  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  con- 
ference on  Soviet  activities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  May  7.  1987,  brought 
together  nine  scholars  to  discuss  the  entire 
range  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  interaction  in  the 
region.  The  report  provides  a  useful  context 
for  the  second  section,  a  discussion  of  Soviet 
cultural  and  information  activities  in  Latin 
America.  The  second  section  was  not  a  prod- 
uct of  the  conference. 

Neither  section  focuses  on  propaganda  or 
active  measures,  but  rather  on  legitimate 
international  relations.  This  chapter  is  in- 
cluded in  this  report  to  descril)e— using  the 
example  of  one  region,  Latin  America— the 
backdrop  of  diplomatic,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural activities  against  which  Soviet  influ- 
ence activities  take  place.  The  interaction 
between  these  legitimate  international  rela- 
tions and  the  deception  activities  that  con- 
stitute active  measures  may  he  subtle.  For 
example  a  student  scholarship  program  for 
study  in  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  in  the  first,  legiti- 
mate category.  If  that  program  is  then  used 
to  prepare  agents  of  inflence,  for  example, 
it  encroaches  on  the  realm  of  active  meas- 
ures. Likwise,  international  radio  broadcast- 
ing is  an  acceptable  means  of  disseminating 
Information  and  propaganda;  its  use  to 
spread  disinformation,  however,  ties  it  to 
active  measures. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter  are  those  of  the  conference 
participants  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
Department  of  State  positions  or  policies. 
The  conference  participants  were:  Cole  Bla- 
sier.  University  of  Pittsburg;  Juan  del 
Aguila,  Emory  University;  Rol>ert  Evanson, 
University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City;  David 
Jordan.  University  of  Virginia;  Bruce 
McColm,  Freedom  House;  Eusebio  Mujal- 
Leon.  (jeorgetown  University;  William  Rich- 
ardson, Wichita  State  University;  Jhri  Va- 
lenta.  University  of  Miami;  and  Roljert 
Wesson.  The  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford 
University. 

SECTION  i:  DIPLOMATIC  AND  ECONOMIC 
INTERACTIONS 

In  the  past  two  decades  the  Soviet  Union 
has  increased  its  diplomatic,  economic  cul- 
tural, and  political  activities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Although  the  area  remains  a  low-level 
priority  for  Moscow  vls-a-vis  the  rest  of  the 
Third  World,  Latin  America  Is  viewed  as  an 
arena  for  competition  with  the  U.S.  Soviet 
interest  in  Latin  America  Is  due  primarily  to 
the  region's  political  and  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  U.S.  The  priority  of  Latin 
America  on  the  Soviet  agenda  may  change: 
during  late  1986-early  1987,  rumors  have  cir- 
culated of  a  Latin  American  visit  tills  year 
or  next  by  General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 

The  Soviets  follow  two  approaches  to  po- 
litical relations  with  Latin  America:  state-to- 
state,  involving  the  pursuit  of  "normal"  dip- 
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lomatlc  and  economic  ties  with  non-Marxist 
governments;  and  party-to-party,  aimed  at 
developing  ties  with  the  region's  communist 
regimes,  parties,  and  leftist  grou[>s.  In  1960, 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
only  five  countries  in  the  region.  Today,  it 
has  relations  with  16  Latin  American  and 
Caribl>ean  countries  and  engages  in  some 
economic  activity  with  nearly  all  countries 
in  the  region.  Communist  party  relations 
have  been  strongest  with  Marxist  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  where  Soviet  influence  has  been 
most  significant. 

The  Soviets  have  expanded  trade  relations 
In  Latin  America  partly  by  taking  advantage 
of  U.S.  barriers  to  certain  imports.  U.S. 
quotas  are  one  reason  for  recent  Increased 
Soviet  purchases  of  sugar  from  Guyana  and 
Caribliean  countries.  The  U.S.S.R.  now  buys 
from  Nicaragua  bananas  and  other  products 
no  longer  salable  in  the  United  States.  Ar- 
gentine President  Alfonsln  has  said  that 
unless  the  West  opens  its  doors  to  increased 
exports,  his  country  will  l>e  forced  to  trade 
more  with  the  socialist  bloc. 

Trade  relations  have  served  to  expand 
Soviet  presence  in  Latin  America,  but  have 
l>een  costly  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviets  im- 
ported approximately  three  times  what 
they  have  exported  to  the  region. 

As  it  has  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  sought  to  extend  influence 
through  the  supply  of  weapons  and  military 
advisers.  To  date,  military  relations  have 
been  established  only  with  Cuba,  Nicaragua, 
and  Peru.  Most  military  assistance  to  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  Is  given  on  a  grant  basis. 
Cuba  has  received  $9  billion  in  assistance 
since  1960.  Soviet  sales  and  assistance  to 
Peru  since  1973  are  valued  at  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion. Peru  is  currently  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  foundation  of  Soviet  cultural  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  Is  exchange  visits 
and  scholarships  for  study  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  number  of  scholarships  offered  to  Cen- 
tral Americans  to  pursue  post-secondary 
degree  programs  increased  sixfold  from  1979 
to  1983.  Corresponding  figures  for  scholar- 
ships provided  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
Latin  Americans  remained  relatively  low 
and  constant  for  the  same  time  period. 

Despite  Its  multlfaceted  presence  in  Latin 
America,  the  U.S.S.R.'s  success  in  expand- 
ing Influence  has  l>een  limited.  U.S.  influ- 
ence remains  strong  and  widespread.  Re- 
cently both  U.S.  and  Soviet  interests  have 
l>een  served  by  the  return  in  many  Latin 
American  countries  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  civilian  rule. 

SOVIET  VIEWS  or  LATIN  AMERICA 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  Russian  sci- 
entists and  travelers  visited  many  Latin 
American  countries.  By  the  1890s  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  had  established  official  and 
economic  relations  with  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Uruguay.  After  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  Soviet  diplomats,  trade  repre- 
sentatives, and  political  advisers  were  sent 
to  Latin  America  to  extend  those  earlier  re- 
lations, establish  a  Soviet  presence,  auid  set 
up  local  communist  parties. 

Soviet  attention  to  and  relations  with 
Latin  America  have  fluctuated  among  coun- 
tries and  over  time.  The  Mexican  Commu- 
nist Party  was  foimded  in  1919,  and  in  1924 
Mexico  l>ecame  the  first  country  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  exchange  ambassa- 
dors with  the  U.S.S.R.  Disagreements  l>e- 
tween  the  two  countries  in  the  Comintern, 
however,  led  to  a  break  in  relations  in  1930, 
a  major  setback  for  the  Soviets  with  the 
Latin  American  country  they  knew  the  l>est 
at  that  time.  It  was  not  untU  the  German 
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attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1941  and  the  sul>- 
sequent  anti-fascist  military  alliance  of 
World  War  II  that  relations  with  Mexico 
and  several  other  Latin  American  countries 
were  restored.  In  the  postwar  i>eriod,  the 
Cold  War  strained  many  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relationships.  However, 
Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  main- 
tained relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  Latin  Ameri- 
can studies  began  to  l>e  emphasized  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  1961.  after  Castro's  success  in 
Cuba,  Soviet  interest  was  whetted,  and  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  established  an 
Institute  on  Latin  America  to  train  scholars 
and  to  provide  guidance  to  policymakers. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  Soviets  con- 
centrated on  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
cultural  contacts.  They  encouraged  ex- 
change visits  ranging  from  ballet  troupes  to 
government  officials,  set  up  Soviet  reading 
rooms,  and  offered  scholarships.  The  Soviet 
leaderstiip  scaled  back  support  for  revolu- 
tionary activities  in  countries  where  condi- 
tions did  not  appear  favorable  for  radical 
change.  Attention  was  directed  instead  to 
Improving  relations  with  such  "progressive" 
forces  as  Allende's  Popular  Unity  govern- 
ment in  Chile. 

More  recently,  the  Soviets  have  l>een  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  revolutionary 
forces  In  Nicaragua  and  the  ability  of  the 
"united  fronts"  to  bring  together  in  political 
coalitions  communist  and  noncommunlst 
radicals  in  countries  as  different  as  El  Salva- 
dor, Peru,  and  Uruguay.  The  Soviet  Union 
probably  perceives  a  weakening  of  the  inter- 
American  security  system  caused  by:  a  de- 
cline of  U.S.  influence  in  the  region;  the 
Falklands/Malvinas  War;  a  stronger  sense 
of  Latin  American  nationalism;  and  the 
emergence  of  such  regional  powers  as  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  and  Mexico.  The  Soviets  in- 
terpret these  events  as  a  shift  In  the  correla- 
tion of  forces  In  their  favor. 

Soviet  approaches  to  the  region  have  t>een 
evolving  over  the  past  two  decades.  Al- 
though they  have  viewed  most  of  Latin 
America  as  not  ripe  for  revolutionary 
change,  the  Soviets  have  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  as  they  have 
arisen.  In  addition  to  state-to-state  relation- 
ships based  on  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
cultural  ties,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  pursued 
party-to-party  relations.  Although  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  readily  exploit  such  conditions 
as  those  that  led  to  leftist  Sandlnista  rule  in 
Nicaragua,  the  Soviets'  relations  with  the 
"new  democracies"  suggest  they  recognize 
there  is  much  to  gain  from  official  state-to- 
state  relations. 

CITLTITRAL  RELATIONS 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  offered  thousands  of 
scholarships  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  Latin  American  students  and  profession- 
als, primBU^y  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
fields.  The  total  numlier  of  students  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  from  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
l>ean  more  than  doubled  between  1979  and 
1985,  from  2,900  to  7,600.  Many  others  study 
in  East  European  countries  (3.000  in  1983) 
and  in  C^iba  (6.400  in  1984). 

The  Soviet  Union  also  has  sought  to 
extend  influence  through  interactions  with 
the  media,  relying  on  official  Soviet  agen- 
cies (TASS  and  Novosti)  as  well  as  Cuban 
(Prensa  Latlna).  In  March  1987,  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  between  the  U.S.S.R.  State 
Committee  for  Television  and  Radio  Broad- 
casting and  the  private  Argentine  television 
company  Channel  9.  The  Soviets  are  to  send 
to  Argentina  feature  programs  which  wUl  t>e 
broadcast  throughout  the  country  and  dis- 
tributed to  20  coimtries  in  Latin  America.  A 
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tentative  agreement  was  also  made  l>etween 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  state  company  Argenti- 
na Televisors  Color  to  exchange  feature, 
news,  and  musical  programs,  especially  to 
highlight  the  Soviet  national  holiday  of  No- 
vember 7  and  the  Argentine  national  holi- 
day of  May  25.  Both  Argentine  companies 
expressed  Interest  in  receiving  satellite 
broadcasts  of  the  "Vremya"  news  program. 

SECTION  n:  SOVIET  CULTnaAL  AND 
INTORMATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  expand  its  in- 
fluence, particularly  in  the  Third  World, 
tlirough  cultural  and  information  (C4cl)  ac- 
tivities. Such  activities  include  sponsoring 
performing  arts  and  sports  presentations, 
providing  scholarship  programs  for  study  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  distributing  Inexpensive  l>ooks, 
and  providing  media  programming.  In 
recent  years.  Soviet  Oil  activities  have  in- 
creased in  Latin  America. 

Radio  Moscow  broadcasts  exclusively  to 
Latin  America  103  hours  per  week  in  six  lan- 
guages. TASS  provides  information  to  local 
news  media  organizations  in  al>out  a  dozen 
Latin  American  countries.  At  the  same  time 
the  Soviets  are  making  long-term  invest- 
ments in  the  region  by  offering  scholarships 
to  Latin  American  youth  to  study  in  the 
U.S.SJI. 

Cultural  presentations  are  one  of  the  most 
successful  Ctil  programs.  In  1985.  the 
U.S.S.R.  sent  world-class  musicians  and 
dancers  to  perform  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia, the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  and  Panama.  The  Soviets  also  have 
made  efforts  to  establish  and  expand  cultur- 
al centers  and  libraries,  for  example  In  Ar- 
gentina and  Uruguay. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  Soviets  have 
heen  the  most  successful  in  influencing 
coimtries  already  favorably  disposed  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  activists  of  the  political  left. 
Another  audience  with  which  the  Soviets 
have  made  significant  progress  is  young 
people  and  students. 

KEY  TARGETS  AND  SURROGATES 

The  Soviets  often  have  relied  on  Cuba  as  a 
surrogate  to  disseminate  propaganda  and 
disinformation.  This  not  only  allows  the  So- 
viets a  lower  profile  but  also  exploits  the 
cultural  affinity  of  other  Latin  states  with 
Cuba.  Primary  targets  have  heen:  Nicara- 
gua, Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and 
Mexico. 

In  Nicaragua,  for  example,  Cuban  teach- 
ers, musicians,  poets,  writers,  and  journal- 
ists make  frequent  visits.  East  European 
press  agencies  provide  articles  to  the  local 
press.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  in 
terms  of  long-term  investment,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  in  1985  more  than  2,500  Nica- 
raguan  students  were  awarded  scholarships 
to  study  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  Mexico,  Cuba  places  articles  in  Marx- 
ist-oriented newspapers  and  circulates  pro- 
Soviet  newspapers  and  l>ooks.  Cuban.  Nica- 
raguan.  and  East  German  wire  services  also 
provide  material  to  the  Mexican  media.  Fur- 
ther C^I  activities  Include  programs  spon- 
sored by  Mexican-Cut>an  friendship  soci- 
eties, cultural  presentations,  and  education- 
al exchange  programs. 

Aside  from  the  primary  targets.  Cuba  has 
helped  to  advance  Soviet  foreign  policy  in 
Barbados.  Ecuador.  Guatemala,  P>anama. 
Bolivia,  Colombia.  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 
C^iba  provides  news  services  through  local 
bureaus  of  Prensa  Latlna,  publishes  maga- 
zines in  several  languages,  and  reaches  an 
even  larger  audience  through  radio  broad- 
casts on  Radio  Havana  and  Radio  Vencere- 
mos. 
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SOVfCT  EDtJCAXIOW  PROGRAMS 

most  successful  and  important 
is   the   extensive   educational 
jrogram  offering  an  opportunl- 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  under- 
graduate levels.  The  largest 
students  participating  in  the 
985  came  from  Bolivia,  Colom- 
]  tica.   the  Dominican  Republic. 
Nicaragua.    Panama,    and    Peru, 
usually  are  subsidized 
the  U.S.S.R.   at  a  high  cost, 
they  do  not  constitute  a  true 
}grajn.  as  Soviets  do  not  study 
American  countries. 

also  have  established  an  ex- 
for  professors.  Soviet  pro- 
taught  in  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and   Venezuela.   Latin 
professors,      especially      from 
Nicaragua,  have  traveled  to  the 
to  study  and  do  research. 
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HON.  FRED  GRANDY 

OF  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  want  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
House  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  earlier  this  month,  entitled 
"Minimum  Wage,  Maximum  Coverup."  I  am 
sure  we  all  know  what  the  editorialist  was  re- 
ferring to:  The  laundered  CBO  report  on  the 
minimum  wage. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  detjate  on 
the  minimum  wage  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant debates  facing  the  100th  Congress.  As 
policymakers,  I  believe  we  should  be  operat- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  free  speech.  I  would 
certainly  hope  ttie  House  would  not  act  in  a 
manner  which  would  eliminate  freedom  of 
speech  or  information  at  the  same  time  we 
are  witnessing  the  glasnost  of  the  Soviet 
Union  under  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  expression  of  free  speech  may 
not  be  well  respected  here  in  Washington. 
The  CBO  report  on  the  minimum  wage  was 
first  released  on  March  25.  It  contained  infor- 
mation regarding  the  effect  the  minimum  wage 
bill  would  have  on  the  economy.  The  report 
noted  that  up  to  500,000  jobs  could  be  lost  if 
H.R.  1834  were  enacted.  It  predicted  a  0.2  to 
0.3  percentage  point  Increase  in  inflation. 

More  importantly,  it  indicated  that  of  those 
250,000  to  500,000  Americans  who  would 
lose  their  jobs,  many  of  them  would  be  in  the 
low-income  and/or  teenage  workforce. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  legisla- 
tion, whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  CBO 
report— either  one  of  them— I  hope  we  all 
agree  that  the  CBO  should  continue  to  serve 
the  Congress  without  bias.  The  people  at 
CBO  should  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their  re- 
search in  a  professional  manner  rather  than 
being  treated  like  children  whose  opinions  are 
sometimes  naive  and  inopportune. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  along  with  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Bali^nger, 
which  would  prevent  CBO  funds  from  being 
used  to  change  or  delete  provisions  of  CBO 
reports.  It  would  give  CBO  the  freedom  it 
needs  to  carry  out  necessary  research  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  LOANS  TO 
STUDENTS 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  C0UEB1AN 

OP  MISSOURI 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Supplemental  Loans  to  Students  [SLS]  pro- 
vides up  to  $4,000  per  year  to  independent, 
graduate,  and  professional  students.  Students 
pay  a  market  rate  of  interest,  capped  at  12 
percent,  and  begin  repayment  within  60  days. 
Bon^owers  may  defer  repayment  while  attend- 
ing school,  but  interest  is  capitalized  during 


this  period.  There  is  no  need  test  for  these 
supplemental  kjans;  rather,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  that  these  loans  complement  other 
Federal  student  assistance. 

The  SLS  Program  has  grown  expkjsiveiy 
during  the  cun^ent  fiscal  year.  The  Department 
of  Education  projects  a  $1.8  billkjn  kaan 
volume  for  the  SLS  Program  this  fiscal  year, 
compared  with  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1986 
and  approximately  $500  milton  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  In  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1988, 
alone,  the  SLS  loan  volume  of  $515  million 
exceeds  the  toan  volume  of  the  entire  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

A  rather  recent  development  has  been  that 
students  are  taking  out  SLS  toans  rattier  than 
apply  for  Pell  grants  or  even  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans,  which  carry  a  lower  interest  rate 
and  are  fully  subsidized  by  the  Government 
while  the  borrower  attends  school.  SLS's  are 
attractive  to  the  school  because  of  a  more 
simplified  application  process.  Because  both 
Pell's  and  GSL's  require  a  determination  of 
need,  the  application  process  for  grants  and 
Federal,  low-interest  loans  is  more  complex 
and  lengthy.  SLS's  are  additionally  attractive 
because  first-  or  second-year  students  can 
borrow  up  to  $4,000,  compared  to  the  annual 
maximum  of  $2,625  in  the  GSL  Program.  R- 
nally.  SLS's  are  paid  to  the  student  in  a 
single,  lump  sum.  while  GSL's  are  multiply  dis- 
persed in  several  payments  during  the  aca- 
demic or  training  program. 

Both  for  students  and  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  loan  program,  the  explosive  growth  in 
SLS's  as  the  primary  source  of  aid  is  a  poterv 
tial  disaster.  My  concern  is  that  "front-ending" 
financial  assistance  with  SLS's  will  increase 
both  the  number  of  defaulters  and  the  amount 
of  dollars  in  default.  Providing  as  much  as 
$4,000  in  a  single  payment,  eariy  in  the  edu- 
cational program  will  do  nothing  to  discourage 
early  dropouts,  which  account  for  a  great  pro- 
portion of  defaulters  in  the  GSL  Program. 

Furthermore,  bortowers,  even  those  who 
continue  in  their  educational  programs,  will 
have  a  greater  propensity  to  default  on  sup- 
plemental loans  due  to  the  unfavorable  repay- 
ment schedule  and  potentially  unmanageable 
debt  txjrden. 

To  avoid  significant  growth  in  the  cost  of 
defaults,   I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  require  that  a  borrower  apply  for  both  a 
Pell  grant  and  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
before  applying  for  an  SLS.  Connecting  SLS 
loans  with  other  need-based  financial  assist- 
ance programs  will  remove  any  incentive  to 
"front-end"   financial   aid  with   supplemental 
loans.  Additionally,  this  legislation  reduces  the 
SLS  eligibility  by  the  amount  of  the  GSL  eligi- 
bility and  requires  multiple  disbursements  of 
funds,  removing  any  possibility  of  a  tjon-ower's 
receiving  a  single,  large  payment  in  the  SLS 
Program.  Multiple  disbursements  will  also  dis- 
courage   students,    who    borrow   substantial 
amounts  of  SLS  loans  with  the  intention  of 
then  subsequently  dropping  out  of  the  aca- 
demic or  training  program.  Finally,  SLS  funds 
bon-owed  by  the  student  will  be  disbursed  to 
the  institution,  in  line  with  GSL  disbursements. 
Because  of  the  high  volume  of  supplemen- 
tal loans  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year,  July  through  September,  this  legislation 
must  be  enacted  prior  to  July  1,  1988.  if  we 


are  to  realize  substantial  reductions  In  poten- 
tial defaults. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  PATRICK  L  SWINDAU 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  because  a 
number  of  articles  have  appeared  in  some 
r>ewspapers  in  Georgia  regarding  one  of  my 
former  legislative  aides'  involvement  in  a 
townhouse  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  I 
owned  and  in  which  he  lived  in  for  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks  during  January  and  Febaiary 
1985,  I  offer  the  following  statement  for  the 
Record. 

After  my  election  to  Congress  nriore  than 
3V4  years  ago,  I  began  the  process  of  hiring 
my  congressional  staff.  One  of  the  individuals 
whom  I  hired  was  Sinclair  Hollberg,  who  had 
worked  on  issue  research  during  my  1984 
campaign.  Sinclair  was  hired  as  a  legislative 
assistant  to  assist  in  answering  congressional 
corraspondance  and  to  research  legislative 
issues  during  congressional  sessions. 

In  early  December  1984,  my  wife  and  I 
found  a  townhouse  whk;h  was  located  a  block 
from  my  Washington  office.  We  decided  to 
purchase  the  house  and,  because  it  was  more 
than  100  years  old,  to  renovate  it  before 
moving  in.  Because  Sinclair  Hollberg  had  not 
yet  found  a  suitable  place  in  Washington  to 
live,  he  agreed  to  live  in  our  townhouse,  rent 
free,  in  exchange  for  selecting  a  contractor  to 
do  restoration  work  and  for  overseeing  the 
contractor's  activities  when  I  was  absent  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Because  my  aide  and  I  both  knew  at  the 
time  that  my  wife  and  I  would  be  absent  from 
Washington  virtually  all  of  January,  except  to 
attend  the  PreskJential  Inauguration  and  relat- 
ed ceremonies  during  the  period  of  January 
18-24,  my  aide  volunteered  to  let  the  contrac- 
tors doing  the  renovation  in  and  out  each  day 
and  to  answer  any  questions  they  might  have 
regarding  the  renovation.  My  aide  was  never 
required  to  help  with  the  renovation  or  to  live 
in  my  townhouse. 

On  the  morning  of  January  3,  1985,  the 
same  day  I  was  sworn  into  Congress,  my  wife 
and  I  purchased  the  townhouse.  After  the 
closing  we  went  to  the  townhouse  and  re- 
viewed the  necessary  renovation  work  with 
Sinclair  and  then  proceeded  directly  to  my 
Washington  office  wtiere  we  greeted  some 
150  supporters  wtio  had  flown  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  a  charter  flight  in  order  to  be 
present  at  my  swearing  in. 

Immediately  after  my  swearing-in,  my  wife 
arKJ  I  accompanied  our  supporters  on  their 
return  flight  to  Atlanta. 

At  8  the  following  morning  I  checked  my 
wife  into  Piedmont  Hospital  in  Atlanta,  GA  and 
at  3  that  afternoon  our  first  child,  Kelley  Alice, 
was  bom. 

On  that  same  day,  Friday,  January  4,  Sin- 
clair Hollberg  met  with  a  general  contracting 
firm  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  discuss  the 
renovation  of  my  townhouse.  The  contractor 
submitted  a  written  contract  which  I  accepted 
by  telephone.  The  contractors  began  work  ttie 
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following  January  7.  A  copy  of  that  contract  is 
available  for  inspectkm  in  my  congressional 
office. 

During  the  entire  month  of  January  1985 — 
with  the  exception  of  the  swearing-in  session 
on  January  3 — ttie  House  of  Representatives 
was,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  recess. 
Consequently,  there  were  no  committee  meet- 
ings or  other  legislative  business  conducted 
during  that  month.  The  purpose  of  the  recess 
was  to  allow  new  Members  and  their  staffs  to 
move  into  their  new  offices  and  homes,  to 
allow  time  for  transition  and  to  accommodate 
the  Presidential  Inauguration  and  related  ac- 
tivities. After  the  January  3  swearing-in,  the 
first  vote  in  the  House  dkj  not  occur  until  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1985.  Neither  of  the  committees  on 
which  I  served  in  1965  even  met  until  ttie 
week  of  February  6. 

Following  tfte  birth  of  our  chiM,  my  wife  and 
I  returned  to  Washington  on  Thursday.  Janu- 
ary 17.  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  numer- 
ous Inaugural  activities  that  spanned  a  period 
of  5  days.  During  the  Inauguration  we  stayed 
at  a  hotel  in  the  District  of  Columbia  because 
our  townhouse  was  still  under  renovation  and 
because  Sinclair  was  still  living  in  it. 

On  Monday,  January  28,  I  returned  to 
Washington  to  prepare  for  the  session  whk:h 
was  to  begin  the  following  Monday,  February 
6.  At  that  time  I  met  with  Sinclair  and  learned 
that  he  had  spent  more  time  overseeing  the 
renovation  then  either  of  us  had  originally  an- 
ticipated. During  that  meeting  I  learned  that 
during  the  month  of  January  he  had  divided 
his  time  between  staff  orientation  meetings, 
answering  congressional  mail,  moving  his  own 
personal  belongings  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  overseeing  the  renovation  of  my  town- 
house.  In  order  to  accomplish  all  of  these 
things,  he  had  on  several  occasions  wori^ed  In 
my  congressional  office  into  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning. 

Although  the  ethics  manual  for  Members  of 
Congress  specifically  states  that  "due  to  irreg- 
ular time  frames  in  which  the  Congress  oper- 
ates, it  Is  unrealistic  to  impose  conventional 
work  hours  and  rules  on  empoyees,"  in  order 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  impropriety  I 
decided  that  I  should  pay  him  for  half  of  Janu- 
ary out  of  my  own  pocket  and  half  of  January 
out  of  my  congressional  clerk  hire  account. 
Sinclair  and  I  both  felt  that  this  fairiy  and  ac- 
curately reflected  the  reality  of  what  had  actu- 
ally occurred  during  January  of  1985.  If  there 
was  any  error,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  taxpayers. 

Consistent  with  that  decision  on  January  28, 
1985,  I  instructed  my  congressional  book- 
keeper to  notify  the  Cleri<  of  the  House  to 
delay  the  date  of  Sinclair's  placement  on  con- 
gressional payroll  from  January  3,  1985  to 
January  15,  1985.  At  the  time  of  our  decision 
on  January  28,  Sinclair  had  received  no  conr^ 
pensation  wfiatsoever  from  either  me  person- 
ally or  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  purpose  of  delaying  his  enrollment  on  the 
Federal  payroll  was  to  effect  our  decision  to 
split  his  compensation  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
flect the  reality  of  what  had  actually  occun-ed 
rather  than  what  we  both  had  originally 
thought  would  occur. 

Copies  of  the  January  28,  1985  notification 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  requesting  Sinclair's 
delay  in  enrollment  as  a  Federal  employee 
and  copies  of  the  checks  I  wrote  Sinclair  in 
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payment  of  ¥»«xk  pertormed  on  my  townhouse 
during  January  1985  are  available  for  Jnspec- 
tk}n  in  my  congressional  office.  Additk>nally  I 
offer  Sinclair's  Hoilberg's  sworn  affadavit  re- 
garding this  matter. 

I  trust  this  statement  will  dear  up  any  mis- 
understandings left  by  a  number  of  articles 
which  ran  in  some  newspapers  in  Georgia. 
City  of  Washington 
District  of  Columbia: 

APPIOAVTT  OP  B.  SINCLAIR  HOLLBKRG 

B.  Sinclair  Hollberg,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  detxjses  and  says: 

1.  I  am  B.  Sinclair  Hollberg.  From  Janu- 
ary 4,  1985,  untU  December  19,  1985,  I 
served  as  a  legislative  assistant  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  Congressman  Pat  Swlndall. 
I  am  currently  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  a  candidate  for  a  doctoral  degree 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Before  coming  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  1985, 
I  had  considerable  experience  in  the  renova- 
tion of  residential  properties,  and  In  state 
and  local  government  In  my  native  state  of 
Georgia. 

2.  There  have  been  a  variety  of  press  re- 
ports discussing  the  fact  that  I  assisted  Con- 
gressman Swlndall  when  he  first  came  to 
Washington,  D.C.  by  supervising  the  ren- 
ovation on  a  townhouse  which  he  and  his 
wife,  Kim,  purchased  for  their  family  use 
during  their  stay  In  the  city.  Accordingly,  I 
have  decided  that  it  Is  best  to  set  forth  in 
detail  the  facts  of  this  matter,  in  the  hopes 
of  setting  the  record  straight. 

3.  Congressman  Swlndall  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  many  years.  I  supported  him 
when  he  first  ran  for  Congress  in  1984,  and 
worked  on  his  campaign.  When  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
asked  me  to  come  to  Washington  and  work 
on  his  staff  as  a  legislative  assistant.  Con- 
gressman Swlndall  also  told  me  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  purchased  a  small  historic 
house  near  his  Congressional  office. 

4.  When  I  first  got  to  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1985,  Congressman  Swlndall  took  me 
by  his  new  house,  and  I  made  several  sug- 
gestions for  improvements,  primarily  de- 
signed to  inexpensively  Improve  Its  hablt- 
abUlty  and  appearance  (such  as  sanding  the 
floors,  new  moldings,  etc.).  Knowing  of  my 
renovation  experience.  Congressman  Swln- 
dall asked  me  If  I  would  l>e  willing  to  help 
his  wife  and  him  by  overseeing  the  renova- 
tions. In  addition,  my  own  living  arrange- 
ments had  just  fallen  through,  as  the  condo- 
minium which  I  planned  to  lease  was  being 
sold.  Accordingly,  I  agreed  to  coordinate  the 
renovation  project,  and  In  return  live  In  the 
Swlndall's  house  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  understanding  that  I  had  with  Con- 
gressman Swlndall  was  that  the  contractors 
would  l>e  the  ones  doing  the  physical  work 
of  the  renovation,  and  that  my  responsibil- 
ity would  tte  to  make  sure  that  they  put  in 
the  time  for  which  they  billed  and  that  the 
work  was  done  In  an  expeditious  and  compe- 
tent manner,  using  the  correct  materials. 

5.  Both  Congressman  Swlndall  and  I  ex- 
pected that  the  work  would  be  completed 
prior  to  the  Inauguration  (or,  roughly.  In  a 
two  week  period).  I  began  legislative  work  In 
Congressman  Swlndall's  office  on  January 
4,  1985,  with  the  understanding  that  I  could 
continue  to  live  In  the  house  and  would  co- 
ordinate the  finishing  touches  of  the  ren- 
ovation work,  as  needed,  as  I  began  my  new 
job  as  a  legislative  assistant.  I  thought  it 
likely  that  some  of  the  necessary  supervi- 
sion of  the  project  might  have  to  occur 
during  dasrtlme  hours,  but  I  did  not  believe 
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other  changes. 

became  apparent   that  work 

.  past  the  expected  completion 

the  days  in  January  that  they 

I  ity.  Congressman  Swlndall  and 

in  a  hotel.  On  returning  to 

1  old-February,  they  moved  into 

un^iished  house.  At  that  time,  I 

'  the  house  and  stayed  with  a 

located  a  permanent  local  resi- 
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DR.  JAMES  N.  PITTS.  JR. 
HONORED 


Swlndall  was  concerned 
paid  for  the  time  that  I 
renovation.  Accordingly,  he 
Ultal  of  $700  for  that  service  (as 
me  to  stay  in  the  house  free 
January  4th  through  mid- 
l^rthermore,   my   salary   from 
Representatives  did  not  com- 
Fanuary  15, 1985. 
I  he  period  that  I  assisted  in  su- 
renovatlon  project,  my  usual 
(whether  I  was  living  in  the 
^ewhere).    Included    an    early 
at  the  construction  (the  work- 
around  7:00   a.m.).    I,    then, 
to  the  Congressional  office,  or 
breakfast,  by  8:00  a.m.,  and 
'  fork  In  the  office  unless  attend- 
of  the  Government  Operation 
itaff,  or  performing  other  offi- 
on  the  Hill.  I  would,  also,  stop 
to  check  on  the  work  from 
as  needed. 

that  the  renovation  project 
Swindall's  house  took  more 
either  he  or  I  originally  anticipat- 
certain,  however,  that  I  fully 
performed  the  functions  of 
as  legislative  assistant  in  the 
1  dember  of  Congress  during  this 
not  have  as  much  free  time  for 
would  have  liked,  as  a  result  of 
a  full-time  job  and  exercising 
responsibilities  for  the  ren- 
both  of  these  responsibU- 
fjilly  completed,  as  I  put  In  con- 
in  the  office  late  at  night  and 


tiiae '. 


B.  SmCIAIK  HOLLBERG. 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  respect  and  pride  that  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  a  long-time  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  James  N.  Pitts,  Jr.  Because  he  has  an- 
nounced his  plans  to  retire,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  remarkable 
and  dedicated  individual. 

Dr.  Pitts  strongly  believes  In  the  importance 
of  translating  basic  scientific  research  Into 
regulatory  and  government  policies  designed 
to  Improve  public  health  and  welfare.  In  order 
to  achieve  this,  he  has  contributed  extensively 
his  time  and  expertise  to  government  agen- 
cies in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  He  has  also  played  an  important  role 
at  the  international  level. 

These  contributions  began  earty  in  his 
career  in  air  pollution  research  with  his  service 
to  the  Technical  Advisory  (Committee  of  the 
(California  Air  Resources  Board  in  the  forma- 
tive years  of  that  agency's  existence.  This 
committee  had  responsibility  for  overseeing 
the  ARB's  development  of  the  first  statewide 
regulation  of  mobile  sources.  In  a  similar  role, 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  air  quality 
advisory  panel  to  the  (Dalifomia  State  Assem- 
bly (Committee  on  Transportation. 

Jim's  unique  contribution  to  public  policy 
and  improved  air  quality  derives  not  just  from 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  worid-class  researcher 
and  academic  talent,  who  earned  his  bones  in 
the  university  system;  in  fact,  what  truly  sets 
him  apart  is  his  courage  and  commitment  to 
the  public  interest,  and  his  Independence  as  a 
researcher. 

In  particular,  his  willingness  to  go  up  against 
the  conventional  scientific  wisdom  earned  him 
the  everiasting  approt)ation  of  less  astute  and 
more  accommodating  colleagues.  He  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  stayed  in  the  game 
long  enough  to  see  his  adversaries  in  near  full 
retreat.  Data  now  proves  that  Jim's  theories 
which  contradicted  the  majority  were  right  all 
along.  For  millions  of  southern  California  citi- 
zens, he  was  a  beacon  light  whose  eloquence 
and  determination  In  search  of  the  truth  made 
him  a  prophet. 

One  example  of  his  pioneering  research  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  new  measure- 
ment techniques  to  measure  levels  of  hazard- 
ous air  pollutants  in  the  atmosphere.  Based 
on  this  worit,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  warn 
of  the  possible  links  between  air  pollutants 
and  carcinogens.  For  example,  he  resigned 
from  a  prestigious  National  Academy  panel  on 
the  health  effects  of  diesel  smoke,  rather  than 
lend  his  support  to  a  report  which  downplayed 
the  health  risks  of  diesel  smoke.  We  now 
know  that  Jim  was  once  again  ahead  of  his 
time  and  that  the  conventional  wisdom  he  had 
the  guts  to  challenge  was,  in  fact,  wrong. 

Over  the  past  25  years  Dr.  Pitts  has  been 
the  most  articulate  and  consistent  member  of 
the  air  pollution  scientific  community  In  ad- 
dressing the  need  to  develop  aggressive  but 
workable  and  cost-effective  strategies  for  con- 
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trollir)g  air  pollutx>n  emissions.  He  has  main- 
tained a  vigorous  program  of  investigator— irw- 
tiated  research  on  critrcal  air  pollutkin  phe- 
nomena and  translated  scientific  knowledge 
into  effective  legislation  at  the  local.  State, 
and  natkxial  levels.  In  this  capacity,  he  has 
played  a  pivotal  role  during  the  crucial  years 
of  the  development  of  air  pollutron  control  pro- 
grams in  California,  the  United  States,  and, 
indeed,  the  world. 

Jim  has  been  a  singular  influence,  as  well 
as  an  inspiratran,  for  an  entire  generation  of 
scientists  and  policymakers.  He  has  given  his 
time  and  energy  to  serve  ttie  public  interest, 
both  as  a  member  of  numerous  State  and 
Federal  advisory  bodies,  as  a  witness  before 
congressional  and  State  legislation  hearings, 
and  as  a  counselor  to  public  officials. 

He  has  been  tireless  in  his  support  for  inde- 
pendent scientific  research,  and  through  his 
administration  of  the  Statewide  Air  Pollution 
Research  Center,  has  established  that  Institu- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  important  and  influen- 
tial centers  of  excellence  in  the  entire  Univer- 
sity of  (California  system. 

Talented,  dedicated,  insightful  and  success- 
ful are  all  qualities  that  describe  Jim  Pitts.  I 
feel  privileged  to  have  worked  closely  with  a 
man  of  his  capacity.  His  contributions  to  our 
worid  are  indeed  remarkable  in  both  their 
quality  and  quantity.  Jim's  career  has  been 
long,  productive,  and  of  great  significance  to 
many  people.  I  vnsh  him  all  the  best  for  a 
happy,  healthy,  and  enjoyable  retirement. 


COMMON  CAUSE  AND  THE 
SPEAKER 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
congressional  ethics  is  one  which  the  citizens' 
group  (Common  Cause  has  t)een  actively  in- 
volved in  for  years.  Their  role  as  a  watchdog 
group  in  politics  is  well  known.  I  was  very  in- 
terested to  see  a  letter  yesterday  from  its 
president,  Fred  Wertheimer,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ethics  Committee,  Julian  Dixon. 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Wertheimer  asks  the  Ethics 
(Committee  to  Investigate  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Jim  Wright.  I  would  encourage  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  today's  articles  from 
the  Washington  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  Washington  Post  regarding  the  letter  from 
Common  (Cause. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  RALPH 
E.  KAUFMAN 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Kaufman,  winner 
of  the  1988  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  Award  for  Missouri,  and  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  his  exemplary  business 
and  community  endeavors. 
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Small  businesses  are  a  major  force  in  our 
natk}nal  economy.  National  Small  Business 
Week,  May  8-14,  was  set  up  to  honor  ttvsse 
such  as  Mr.  Kaufman.  The  theme  of  the  week' 
"Small  Business:  Working  for  America."  is  ap- 
propriate t>ecause  of  the  employment,  national 
production,  arKJ  new  products  generated  by 
small  businesses.  The  award  was  based  on 
growth,  innovation,  and  commitment  to  txrth 
employees  and  the  community. 

Mr.  Kaufman  Is  the  president  of  REK  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  a  home  remodeling  firm  in  St.  Louis. 
He  began  REK  Industries  in  1 970,  and  today  it 
is  the  largest  and  most  preferred  full-service 
home  remodeler  In  St  Louis.  The  company 
has  grown  from  20  to  over  100  employees,  in- 
cluding 25  sales  agents  and  60  work  crews. 
The  annual  growth  rate  has  been  a  steady  7 
to  10  percent  Mr.  Kaufman's  success  is  at- 
tributed to  effective  management  and  custom- 
er service-oriented  personnel. 

Mr.  Kaufman's  newest  ventures  include 
REK  Development,  which  develops  commer- 
cial properties  and  low-Income  housing 
through  HUD,  and  REK  Realty,  which  is  ex- 
pecting continued  growth  in  upcoming  years. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Kaufman  an  outstanding 
businessman,  he  is  also  an  active  part  of  the 
St.  Louis  community.  He  sits  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  and  the  Jewish 
Community  (Centers  Association.  He  has  also 
been  honored  with  the  St.  Louis  Remodeling 
Guild's  Man  of  the  Year  Award,  United  Cere- 
bral Palsy's  Humanitarian  award,  and  is  on  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  in  Missouri. 

It  is  evident  by  his  record  that  Mr.  Kaufman 
is  an  outstanding  member  of  his  community 
and  an  innovative  businessman,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  "work  for  America." 


THE  RETIREMENT  EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  DREIER  of  (California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  4635,  the  Retirement 
Equity  Act  to  repeal  three  inequities  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  First,  my  bill  eliminates 
the  SocHal  Security  outside  earnings  limitation. 
This  limitation  requires  Social  Security  to 
deduct  $1  for  every  $2  earned  above  the 
exempt  annual  amount.  This  translates  into  a 
50-percent  tax  on  those  older  workers  who 
want,  or  need,  to  continue  working.  Secretary 
Bowen  and  Commissioner  Hardy  have  agreed 
that  this  limitatk>n  is  in  need  of  revision.  It  is 
time  for  (Congress  to  act. 

Second,  the  Retirement  Equity  Act  would 
eliminate  the  tax  on  S(x:ial  Security  benefici- 
aries who  earn  above  the  arbitrary  annual 
limit.  We  continue  to  encourage  today's  work- 
ers to  plan  ahead  for  retirement,  reminding 
them  that  Social  Security  is  only  a  partial  re- 
tirement plan.  Yet,  we  tax  up  to  one-half  the 
benefits  of  retirees  if  their  full  retirement  eam- 
ings  amount  to  more  than  the  artitrary  cap: 
$25,000  for  an  individual,  or  $32,000  for  a 
couple  filing  jointly.  To  add  fuel  to  the  fire, 
ttiese  income  thresholds  are  not  indexed  for 
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inflation.  This  is  unfair  to  senior  citizens  arxj 
discouraging  \<x  today's  workers  wtw  are 
planning  for  retirement 

Third,  H.R.  4635  eliminates  the  PICA  and 
SECA  tax  on  ir>dividuals  over  age  70.  It  nnakes 
no  sense  that  these  individuals  must  continue 
to  pay  Into  a  retirernent  system  for  whk;h  ttiey 
may  never  see  a  return.  Not  only  are  they 
forced  to  continue  paying  into  the  system,  but 
should  they  make  more  than  $25,(XX>,  they 
are  subject  to  the  Social  Security  tax. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  my  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  real  Inequities  in  the  So- 
ciety Security  system  by  cosponsoring  H.R. 
4635. 


THE  MARITIME  DRUG  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT AND  ENHANCE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1988 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
lntr(xluced  a  bill,  H.R.  4608,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  maritime  interdiction  of  illegal 
substances  entering  the  United  States.  It  will 
create  a  fiscally  responsible  approach  to 
tracking  the  Federal  Investment  in  drug  inter- 
diction and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  agencies 
responsible  for  maritime  interdk^tion.  The 
Coast  Guard  will  be  authorized  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional equipment  and  personnel  and  receive 
operational  funding  so  that  other  Coast  Guard 
missions  are  not  impaired.  Reorganization  of 
the  Federal  maritime  programs,  new  law  en- 
forcement authority  for  vessel  Inspections, 
and  a  better  vessel  identification  system  will 
enhance  the  drug  interdiction  effort  nation- 
wide. Agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  (Canada  to  keep  the  Great  Lakes  free  of 
drugs  are  encouraged. 

We  ail  are  aware  of  ttie  devastating  effect 
of  drugs  on  the  youth  of  our  country  and  its 
prevalence  throughout  our  society.  There  is 
not  a  single  person  who  remains  untouched 
by  this  pervasive  attack  on  the  core  of  our  so- 
ciety—tiy  increased  public  funds  spent  on 
drug  interdiction,  rehabilitation  programs,  time 
lost  by  employees  that  are  "users."  and  de- 
fective merchandise  produced  by  an  impaired 
wort<  force.  But  the  greatest  damage  of  all  is 
In  the  shattered  lives  left  behind.  Whether  the 
victims  are  adolescents  or  adults,  their  loved 
ones  v^ll  know  the  deepest  pain,  fear,  and 
grief  as  they  watch  bodies  and  minds  t>eing 
destroyed. 

The  rhetoric  on  this  budget  subject  fills 
every  publication  on  the  newsstands  while  our 
efforts  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  new  shipments 
of  drugs  on  our  shores  have  not  been  totally 
effective.  This  legislation  will  coordinate  and 
refine  the  efforts  made  by  the  many  agencies 
Involved  with  maritime  drug  interdkrtion,  while 
ensuring  accountability  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

TiUe  I  of  this  bill  provides  congressional 
management  of  expenditures  on  programs  for 
illegal  drugs.  It  directs  the  administration  and 
the  appropriate  committees  to  report  annually 
on  spending  proposed  for  drug  interdiction 
programs  within  their  jurisdiction.  Duplication 
of  effort  can  thus  be  avoided  and  there  will  be 
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a  more  efficient  use  of  funds  if  Congress  corv 
solkiates  all  appropriations  for  drug-reiated  ex- 
perKlitures  into  a  single  bUI.  This  procedure 
will  ensure  aciequate  fotlow-on  fundir>g  f(x  the 
(Coast  Guard  to  operate  existirig  drug  interdic- 
tion equipment  in  ttie  future  and  prevent  fur- 
ttier  decline  in  existing  (Coast  Guard  responsi- 
bilities such  as  search  and  rescue,  military 
readiness,  and  enforcement  of  other  U.S.  laws 
due  to  increased  pressure  to  interdict  illegal 
drugs. 

Title  II  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  ttie 
(Coast  Guard's  drug  interdk:tion  efforts  and 
clarify  its  law  enforcement  jurisdk:tion.  This 
will  give  the  Coast  Guard  the  auttiority  for 
maritime  air  surveillance  and  interdiction,  and 
protection  from  liability  wtien  f(xctng  a  vessel 
to  stop.  A  new  section  to  title  14,  United 
States  (Code,  similar  to  existing  auttiority  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  will  in- 
demnify (Coast  Guard  employees  for  claims 
and  ju(jgments  against  them  for  actions  within 
the  scope  of  their  employment  The  Coast 
Guard  will  be  authorized  access  to  ttie  cus- 
toms fortetture  fund  and  given  ttie  auttiority  to 
purchase  additional  equipment  essential  to 
the  mission  of  drug  interdk:tion.  Additkxial  per- 
sonnel will  t>e  authorized  to  operate  ttie  new 
equipment  provided  under  this  bill. 

Title  III  concentrates  on  drug  Interdiction  on 
the  Great  Lakes  where  the  threat  of  daig  ti-af- 
ficklng  may  be  increasing  with  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  drug  interdiction  in  the  Souttv 
east  Establishment  of  an  interagency  agree- 
ment between  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service  on  maritime  drug  interdntkxi  is 
required  and  the  use  of  long-range  surveit- 
lance  aircraft  in  ttie  Great  Lakes  area  woukj 
be  expanded.  Under  this  title  the  President  is 
directed  to  enter  Into  discussions  with  the  (Ca- 
nadian Government  on  an  international  agree- 
ment concerning  interdiction  of  illegal  drugs 
crossing  ttie  United  States-CCanadian  border 
and  increasing  co<}peration  between  the  drug 
interdiction  officials  of  both  countries. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  system  of  tdentifna- 
tion  of  ownership  of  recreational  vessels  to 
aid  in  determining  whettier  a  vessel  is  a  U.S. 
"vessel"  and,  thus,  subject  to  being  boarded 
by  Coast  Guard  personnel.  Law  enforcement 
officers  of  every  agency  involved  with  mari- 
time drug  interdiction  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned the  difficulty  of  identifying  vessels  they 
are  tracking.  In  particular,  vessel  owners  will 
be  required  to  identify  a  person  wlx>  is  an 
agent  of  the  owner  so  that  the  Coast  Guard 
does  not  have  to  wade  through  a  corporate 
web  to  deal  directly  with  ttie  owner.  If  a  vessel 
Is  already  owned  by  an  individual  only,  that 
person  can  act  as  his  own  agent. 

Titie  V  will  reorganize  and  consolidate  ttie 
Federal  maritime  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transp<xtation  [DOT]  to  more  effec- 
tively manage  the  Federal  maritime  drug  inter- 
diction effort.  Specifically,  an  Office  of  Drug 
Interdiction  (Coordination  is  establistied  to  co- 
ordinate all  maritime  interdiction  programs  in 
DOT.  The  duplication  of  any  effort  due  to 
overiapping  responsibilities  is  a  waste  of  in- 
valuable personnel  and  equipment. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica must  use  every  available  resource  to  over- 
come the  forces  that  are  constantly  seeking 
to  open  new  avenues  for  t)ringing  these  illegal 
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INTRODUCjnON       OP       LEGISLA- 
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TION 
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BLE  TO 


HON. 


Mr 


1  IRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

»r  KASSACHnSETTS 
m  THK  H<  lUSB  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwvday.  May  19,  1988 
DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 


Unfortunatc  ly 
able  to  qualif; 


dudng  legisteton  today  to  help  individuals 
make  their  hjmes  more  accessible  to  the 
handicapped.  Under  existing  tax  laws,  busi- 
nesses are  able  to  deduct  the  costs  of  making 
their  establlsrtments  more  accessible  to  the 
handicapped,  but  in  many  cases,  that  same 
benefit  is  unavailable  to  most  individual  tax- 
payers. 

In  general,  iny  ti^ade  or  business  that  takes 
steps  to  mak€  its  establishment  more  accessi- 
ble to  ttie  handicapped  is  able  to  deduct 
those  costs  ii  the  year  incun-ed.  Despite  a 
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The  purpose  of  my  legisJation  is  to  alkjw  ex- 
penses similar  to  those  indicated  in  Rev.  Rul. 
87-106  as  a  deduction,  without  regard  to  ttie 
7V4-percent  floor.  Thus,  a  taxpayer  who  in- 
curred "qualified  barrier  removal  expendi- 
tures" coukJ  deduct  those  amounts  in  full. 
"C3ualified  barrier  removal  expenditures"  are 
expenses  incun^ed  whkjh  make  a  taxpayer's 
principal  residence  more  accessible  to,  and 
usable  by.  the  handicapped,  as  defined  by  the 
Service  in  regulations.  It  is  nrry  intent  that  the 
Service  would  use  principles  similar  to  those 
in  Rev.  Rul.  87-106  in  making  this  determina- 
tion. 

My  bill  also  makes  clear  that  expenses  de- 
ducted under  my  legislation  would  not  also  be 
allowed  as  a  medical  expense  deduction.  In 
addition.  tt>e  taxpayer  would  not  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  basis  in  their  property  by  ttie 
amount  claimed  as  a  deduction  under  ttiis  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  simply  unfair  that  individ- 
ual taxpayers  cannot  get  the  same  benefits  as 
businesses  for  making  tfieir  own  homes  ac- 
cessible to  ttie  handicapped.  A  parent  with  a 
disabled  child,  for  example,  should  not  have 
to  incur  expenses  exceeding  7%  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  income  in  order  to  quality 
for  ttie  limited  benefit  in  ttie  1986  tax  bill.  My 
bill  will  allow  all  taxpayers  to  claim,  as  an 
itemized  deduction,  any  qualified  expense  to 
make  a  reskJence  more  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  ttiat  a  business  could  take.  This 
bill  Is  fair  and  humane,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support. 


fundamental  i  icome  lax  principle  ttiat  capital      TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  SHAPLEN 

expenditures   must   be   amortized   over   ttie  

useful  life  of  t  ie  property  being  constmcted  or 


improved,  thel  tax  laws  allow  costs  associated 
with  making  a  ti-ade  or  business  accessible  to 
ttie  handicapped  deductible  in  ttie  year  in- 
curred 


,.  indivklual  taxpayers  are  not 
for  as  generous  a  benefit.  Gen- 
erally, expenies  incun-ed  to  remove  architec- 
tural barriers  lo  ttie  handicapped  are  deducti- 
ble as  medi<al  expenses.  However,  medical 

subject  to  a  7V4-percent  "floor" 
in  other  wirds,  medical  expenses  must 
exceed  7Vi  i  lercent  of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  incortw  before  they  are  deductible — and 
even  then,  o  ily  ttie  excess  over  ttiat  amount 
is  deductible. 

In  addition  it  is  not  clear  wtiat  costs  of  re- 
moving an:*  tectural  barriers  are  allowable. 
Prior  to  1981.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
had  generall'  taken  ttie  position  that  for  an 
expense  to  be  allowable  as  a  medical  deduc- 
tion, it  must  je  an  essential  element  of  ti-eat 
ment  and  m|jst  not  have  otherwise  been  in- 
curred for  nonmedical  reasons.  Ttie  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  ( ilarified  and  liberalized  this  stand- 
ard, generally  by  allowing  certain  capital  ex- 
periditures  d  »stgned  to  make  a  taxpayer's  res- 
klence  more  accessible  to  ttie  handicapped  a 
qualified  me  lk:al  expense  deduction.  See.  for 
example,  Se  late  Report  99-313.  p.  59. 

In  responie  to  the  1986  act  amendments, 
ttie  Sennce  issued  Rev.  Rul.  87-106.  IRB 
1987-43,  wiich  listed  13  examples  of  quali- 
fied expenses  whk^  would  be  allowed  as  a 
medk»l  expjnse  deduction  if  used  to  make  a 
home  more  accessible  to  ttie  handicapped. 
The  Senrtc^  noted  ttiat  ttiis  list  was  not  ex- 
haustive 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  my  reflections  on  a  re- 
markable and  inspirational  individual,  Robert 
Shaplen,  whose  recent  death  has  left  those  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  to  know  him— either 
personally  or  through  his  writings— with  a 
deep  sense  of  loss. 

For  nearly  five  decades,  he  built  an  illustri- 
ous career  in  journalism  during  which  time  he 
became  a  premier  authority  on  Asia.  For  the 
past  36  years,  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  ttie 
New  Yoi1<er  magazine  wtiere  his  articles  on 
Asia  became  a  hallmark  of  ttie  publk»tion  and 
were  required  reading  for  anyone  concerned 
about  developments  in  ttiat  regton  of  the 
world. 

While  at  the  New  Yorker,  it  became  clear 
ttiat  Robert  Shaplen  was  not  merely  a  cone- 
spondent  who  happened  to  cover  Asia. 
Rather,  his  unusually  sharp  intellect,  coupled 
with  a  keen  perceptivity,  enabled  him  to  cap- 
ture in  a  unkjue  way  ttie  issues,  ttie  events, 
and  the  people  he  portrayed.  As  a  result  of 
the  breadth  of  his  experience,  he  was  not  only 
a  recorder  of  facts  and  events  but  in  many 
ways  was  a  teacfier— while  at  ttie  same  time 
always  remaining  a  student— who  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  studying,  understanding  and  inform- 
ing the  people  about  this  important  region  of 
the  world. 

He  came  to  know  Asia  and  Asians  intimate- 
ly and  shared  his  insights  by  writing  extensive- 
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ly  about  his  experiences  ttiere.  All  told,  he  au- 
thored 10  books  in  addition  to  ttie  countless 
articles  he  wrote  for  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Shaplen  garnered  much  of  his  knowl- 
edge fi-om  firsthand  observation  of  some  of 
the  most  critical  events  of  the  past  half  centu- 
ry and  fi-om  his  discussions  with  prominent 
world  leaders  wfio  helped  to  shape  the  course 
of  history  in  Asia. 

Not  only  dkl  he  witness  the  activity  of  Mao 
Zedong  in  the  mountains  of  Yenan  in  1946 
and  report  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  Indonesia's 
PreskJent  Sukarno  in  ttie  1960's.  He  wrote  ex- 
haustive accounts  on  the  strategk:  and  battte- 
field  developments  during  both  ttie  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars  and  was  a  fi-onUine  corre- 
spondent in  the  Philippines  during  the  Second 
Wortd  War. 

Robert  Shaplen  attempted  to  both  record 
and  interpret  history  and  he  did  it  well.  Having 
devoted  nearly  five  decades  to  covering 
events  in  this  regkin  of  the  worid,  he  brought 
to  his  work  not  only  a  personal  interest  and 
knowledge,  but  a  rich  historical  perspective. 

Indeed,  our  understanding  of  many  of  the 
events  which  occuned  in  Asia  since  Worid 
War  II  have  been  enriched  and  broadened  be- 
cause Robert  Shaplen's  unique  perspective 
and  wealth  of  talent  helped  bring  these  events 
into  such  sharp  focus  in  a  historical  context. 
It  was  Robert  Shaplen,  for  example,  who 
flew  over  Nakasaki  only  hours  after  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  the  atomk:  bomb  in  1945. 
Describing  what  it  was  like  to  witness  such 
devastation,  he  wrote  of  "looking  over  a  vol- 
cano in  the  process  of  eruption."  And  it  was 
Robert  Shaplen  who  brought  this  sense  of  his- 
tory when  he  reported  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

His  thirst  for  renewing  and  expanding  his 
knowledge  of  Asia  did  not  wane  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  Having  developed  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  information  and  material  during  the 
many  years  in  which  he  lived  in  Asia  and  re- 
ported on  events  there,  he  was  not  content  to 
rely  solely  on  his  past  experiences  to  guide 
his  views  and  analysis  of  contemporary  devel- 
opments. Rather,  his  abiding  curiosity  and 
desire  to  learn  still  more  about  the  region  led 
him  to  visit  there  regulariy  and.  in  fact,  it  was 
only  a  month  ago  that  he  tt-aveled  to  Vietnam. 
Korea  and  Hong  Kong  in  his  quest  for  new  in- 
formation and  insights. 

In  striving  to  understand  the  complexities 
and  subtieties  of  Asia,  any  student  of  the 
region  would  be  wise— and,  perhaps,  intellec- 
tually duty-bound,  to  consult  the  worths  of 
Robert  Shaplen.  Not  only  will  one  find  a  series 
of  ttioughtful  and  thought  provoking  analyses 
of  developments  in  Asia  spanning  the  last  half 
century,  one  will  find  a  finely  woven  fabric  of 
ideas  drawn  fi-om  his  many  years  of  obsen/a- 
tion  of  the  Asian  people  and  ttieir  culture. 
Steeped  in  history,  his  work  offers  a  compel- 
ling journey  through  these  events,  described 
not  a  mere  occunences  in  a  vacuum  but  as 
they  fit  into  the  historical  mosak:  of  ttie  Asian 
people  and  their  region. 

It  was  Robert  Shaplen's  ability  to  relate  the 
wider  dimensions  not  only  of  the  events  in 
Asia,  but  of  the  diverse  political,  religkius  and 
social  aspects  of  the  Asian  people  and  their 
society  that  was,  perhaps,  his  greatest  genius. 
I  am  grateful  to  have  known  him  and  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  personally  benefit 
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fi-om  his  considerable  wisdom.  He  will  surely 
be  missed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORTHERN 

VALLEY  REGIONAL  HIGH 

SCHOOL'S  CHAMPION  ACADEM- 
IC DECATHLON  TEAM 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ttiis 
Sunday,  the  administration,  faculty,  staff, 
friends,  and  students  of  Northern  Valley  Re- 
gional High  School  In  Old  Tappan  will  gather 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  a  special  group  of 
"athletes." 

These  athletes  have  brought  honor  and  dis- 
tinction to  themselves,  their  school  and  their 
community,  but  not  on  any  field  of  competi- 
tion. These  athletes  are  stars  of  the  class- 
room. Last  month,  they  captured  fifth  place  in 
the  national  academic  decathlon  competition 
in  San  Antonk),  TX.  In  doing  so,  they  won 
seven  individual  medals  in  social  studies, 
essay,  language,  literature,  and  speech.  This 
year's  fifth  place  showing  by  these  dedicated 
students  follows  strong  finishes  in  1986  and 
1987. 

However,  the  team's  trail  of  outstanding 
achievement  did  not  begin  and  end  in  San  An- 
tonio. In  fact,  the  Northern  Valley  Regional 
High  team  captured  its  third  consecutive  New 
Jersey  championship  in  March. 

We  read  of  the  feats  of  our  student  athletes 
each  day  in  the  headlines  of  our  local  news- 
papers, as  well  we  should.  However,  in  far  too 
many  instances,  the  accomplishments  of  our 
sterling  students  fail  to  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

The  academic  decathletes  of  the  Northern 
Valley  Regional  High  School  in  Old  Tappan 
spent  hundreds  of  hours  studying  and  prepar- 
ing for  this  year's  competition.  In  most  cases, 
their  preparation  came  at  the  expense  of 
many  social  and  other  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. These  dedicated  students  deserve  not 
only  our  applause,  but  also  our  admiration. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  students  of  Northern  Valley  Re- 
gional High  School  in  Old  Tappan  for  achiev- 
ing this  academic  feat.  On  behalf  of  all  the 
reskJents  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District.  I 
offer  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  principal,  Anthony 
Panico,  team  coach,  William  Schneberger, 
and  the  parents  of  the  decathletes  for  their 
untiring  support  of  their  students. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  TOURING  EX- 
HIBIT "ARE  WE  TO  BE  A 
NATION?  THE  MAKING  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION" 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCALIFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  ttie  national  touring  exhibit. 
"Are  We  To  Be  A  Nation?  The  Making  of  the 
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Federal  Constitution,"  whk:h  will  be  on  display 
in  my  district  at  the  Los  Angeles  Publk:  Li- 
brary's San  Pedro  Regkjnal  Branch  from  May 
24  through  June  30,  1968.  The  exhibit  has 
been  touring  the  country  since  March  1987 
and  is  part  of  a  30  stop  tour  to  celebrate  tfie 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  American  Library  Association  and  ttie 
New  York  Public  Library  developed  the  touring 
exhibition  with  funding  provided  by  ttie  Natk}n- 
al  Endowment  for  tfie  Humanities. 

Detailing  the  personalities  and  events  tfiat 
shaped  the  framing  of  the  great  document, 
the  exhibit  features  32  free-standing  panels 
containing  reproductions  of  prints,  maps, 
manuscripts,  portraits,  and  cartoons  from  ttie 
period.  Focusing  on  the  people,  politics,  and 
events  that  shaped  a  revolutionary  new  gov- 
ernment, the  exhibition  presents  the  back- 
ground of  political,  cultural  and  socioeconomic 
developments  that  sparked  the  move  toward 
nationhood  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  also  explores  the  variety  of  kjeological 
forces  that  contiibuted  to  the  creation  of  ttie 
American  democratic  system  of  governance, 
that  proved  so  effective  in  cementing  the 
union  of  a  far-flung  republic  while  preserving 
the  liberty  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution,  the  exhibit  presents 
an  opportunity  for  Americans  to  reflect  on 
their  responsibilities  and  reaffirm  their  commit- 
ment to  democracy.  The  exhibit  appropriately 
celebrates  the  Constitution  in  libraries,  the  tra- 
ditional centers  for  free  public  access  to  mate- 
rials representing  diverse  points  of  view. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  saluting  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  for  helping  to  bring  this  exhibit 
to  the  people  of  San  Pedro  and  the  surround- 
ing community.  The  efforts  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commissk>n  to  promote  and  coordinate  edu- 
cational programs  in  celebration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  fit- 
tingly commended  here  today  on  the  floor  of 
that  unique  constitutionally  mandated  institu- 
tion, ttie  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  MATTHEW 
LAWHEAD  AND  ERIC  MARTIN 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  recognize  the  tragic  deaths  of 
two  outstanding  students  at  Willow  Glen  High 
School  in  San  Jose,  CA.  The  loss  of  Matthew 
Lawhead  and  Eric  Martin,  two  young  men 
killed  in  a  recent  automobile  accxlent.  was  a 
great  blow  to  their  families,  friends,  and  all  in 
our  community. 

There  can  be  no  compensation  for  this  loss. 
All  we  may  do  is  offer  condolence,  and  appre- 
ciate these  young  men  for  the  lives  tfiey  led. 

Erk:  Martin  possessed  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  life,  an  enthusiasm  epitomized  by  his  in- 
volvement in  sports.  Eric  worked  to  improve 
himself  through  participation  on  football,  base- 
ball, soccer,  and  basketball  teams.  Through 
this,  Eric  learned  tfie  value  of  t>oth  indivklual 
dedk^tion  and  group  effort 
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Eric  had  anotfier  quality  wtifch  was  higfify 
cherisfied  by  all  who  knew  him:  fie  was  an  ex- 
ceptk>nal  friend.  Many  enjoyed  fiis  friendship, 
spending  time  with  fiim  t>ad(packing  or  skiing 
on  the  weekends.  Eric  was  not  one  to  sit  back 
and  watch  life  pass  fiim  by;  rattier,  fie  brought 
his  energy  and  his  spirit  to  tfie  many  groups  of 
whk^  he  was  a  part  and  to  ttie  many  indrvkl- 
uals  wfio  knew  and  kived  fiim. 

Mattfiew  Lawtiead  was  a  true  leader,  a 
person  who  actively  and  enthusiastically 
served  his  peers.  Consistently  elected  to  rep- 
resent fellow  students  in  stijdent  goverment, 
as  a  high  school  senkx  Mattfiew  was  cfiosen 
as  student  body  presklent.  He  was  truly  dedi- 
cated, and  continually  worked  to  better  him- 
self and  his  community  through  his  endeavors. 

Mattfiew  was  very  much  a  team  player. 
Through  his  involvement  in  football,  soccer, 
and  lacrosse,  his  enthusiasm  was  borne  out 
by  numerous  awards  for  inspiration  and  lead- 
ership. Named  captain  of  tfie  football  team  for 
3  consecutive  years,  Mattfiew  was  ttie  focal 
point  of  the  team's  drive  and  spirit. 

All  wfK)  knew  Matthew  knew  that  positive 
outtook  on  life  was  truly  contagious.  Moreover, 
his  fine  character  and  high  standards  served 
as  a  model  for  all  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  k>ss  of  these  young  men 
has  tiuly  been  a  titigedy  to  our  community. 
However,  the  memory  of  tfieir  comrratment  to 
personal  excellence  and  community  service 
should  inspire  a  similar  dedication  In  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


ALTERNATIVES  PROGRAM 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASTERT 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19, 1988 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleiagues  tfie  fine  work  of  tfie  Alterna- 
tives Program  sponsored  by  Elgin  Community 
College  in  the  14th  Congresstonal  District  of 
Illinois.  This  program  has  proved  effective  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  addressing  tfie 
needs  of  women  who  wish  to  return  to  school 
or  find  employment 

An  expanding  economy,  particularly  one 
which  relies  heavily  on  high  technokjgy.  re- 
quires an  educated  work  force.  Ttie  Alterna- 
tives Program,  designed  to  fielp  with  women 
with  a  job  search  or  education,  helps  partici- 
pants to  define  tfieir  career  interests,  skills, 
and  possible  occupations. 

After  examining  long-term  goals  and  possi- 
ble barriers  to  reaching  those  goals — this  pro- 
gram goes  a  step  further  by  provkjing  financial 
assistance  for  tuition  and  fielp  in  locating  suit- 
able chikJ  care. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1961.  Alterna- 
tives has  helped  hundreds  of  women  start 
their  lives  all  over  again.  Of  tfie  500  women 
who  participated  in  1986.  tfie  program  helped 
235  start  ttieir  education  and  83  find  employ- 
ment 

The  program  is  funded  by  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Community  Affairs 
[DCCA]  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Department  of  Adult  Vocational  Technk^l 
Education. 
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To  qualify  f(  r  the  program,  women  must  be 
eKgibto  for  pul  Jtc  aid  or  be  a  victim  of  domes- 
tic violence.  1  tie  typical  participant  Is  "some- 
one wtw  has  spent  the  majority  of  her  time 
taking  care  o  her  family  and  suddenly  finds 
herself  in  a  p  asition  that  she  has  to  support 
her  family." 

In  making  tie  transition  to  economic  inde- 
pendence, ecjcation  and  training  programs 
must  be  deve  oped.  Higher  education,  as  we 
all  know,  can  -nake  a  substantial  difference  in 
one's  lifetime  income  and  bring  further  bene- 
fits to  the  famfy. 

One  major  focus  of  the  Alternatives  Pro- 
gram has  not  only  been  to  prepare  individuals 
for  those  jobs  which  do  exist,  but  also  to  help 
them  to  beco  ne  more  competitive  in  the  job 
market. 

For  many  w  amen  on  welfare,  education  rep- 
resents one  ir  iportant  escape  route  out  of  the 
personal,  soci  il  and  financial  catastrophe  that 
living  in  powrty  represents.  Providing  such 
women  with  opportunities  to  improve  their 
educational  tackgrounds  and  to  gain  new 
skills  in  orde  to  enhance  their  employment 
prospects  mu  it  be  a  key  objective. 

It  is  with  gieat  pleasure  that  I  applaud  the 
creative  achi<  vement  of  the  Alternatives  Pro- 
gram of  EH  in  Community  College  which 
serves  as  a  r  lodel  for  other  community-based 
programs  tha  undertake  innovative  and  ambi- 
tious project!  designed  to  assist  women  in 
making  this  vital  transitton  to  economk:  inde- 
pendence. 
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ness.  The  Queens  County  Mental  Health  Soci- 
ety helps  to  bridge  tfie  gap  between  the  public 
and  the  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Queens  is  a  better  place  to 
live  because  of  the  creative  and  selfless  work 
of  the  society. 

I  congratulate  President  Stella  Salerno;  Vk» 
PreskJents  Mtehael  Halpert.  Judie  H.  Heap, 
and  Nathaniel  Schwartz;  Secretary  CMimpia 
Brewington;  Treasurer  Max  FeWen  ttie  board 
of  directors;  the  professional  advisory  commit- 
tee; and  Executive  Director  Bemadette  Gaps 
on  this  special  day,  and  I  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  thanking  them  for  their  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  Queens  community. 


May  19,  1988 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  in 
February  of  this  year,  and  the  SIA  has  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  a  petition 
to  review  that  decision. 

Last  year,  Congress  adopted  legislation  sus- 
pending the  effective  date  of  the  Board's  deci- 
sion until  March  1.  1988.  in  the  case  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  I  would 
hope  that  ttie  Court  would  not  read  anything 
into  the  fact  that  we  allowed  the  moratorium 
to  expire.  That  this  happened  indicates  noth- 
ing more  than  that  the  legislative  efforts  to 
modify  or  repeal  Glass-Steagall  have  pro- 
voked enormous  debate. 


ANNIVERSARY     OP 
fS  COUNTY  MENTAL 
SOCIETY 


HON.  IGARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  doUSE  or  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Th\  irsday.  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  ACKEf  IMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  ask  my  c<  (leagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  Qu  sens  County  Mental  Health  Soci- 
ety of  Queer  b  Village.  NY,  as  it  celebrates  its 
3Sth  annivers  ary  today. 

The  Queens  County  Mental  Health  Society 
is  a  voluntary  nonsectarian  agency  that  has 
thrived  over  the  years  despite  no  Federal  fi- 
nancial suppxt.  The  society  is  funded  solely 
through  men  bership  dues  and  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

The  sociey  has  a  noble  and  simple  mis- 
8k>n:  The  peventwn  of  mental  illness,  the 
education  o1  the  publk;  about  mental  illness, 
and  advocac  ^  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  Spealer,  the  Queens  County  Mental 
Health  Soci<ity  has  served  ttie  Queens  com- 
munity with  unrivaled  compasskwi  and  dedica- 
tion. The  soaety's  innovative  presence  is  felt 
throughout  he  community  through  such  ef- 
forts as:  Te€  nage  sukade  preventton  programs 
n  local  high  schools;  a  speakers'  bureau  that 
provMes  lee  urers  on  mental  health  issues;  an 
information  irxl  refenal  servkie;  a  directory  of 
mental  healh  resources  in  the  Queens  area; 
and  "Project  Visit"  a  program  that  matches 
volunteer  vititors  with  patients  at  Creedmoor 
Hospital  wh  5  have  not  had  visitors  in  over  6 
months. 

These  un  que  programs  help  to  break  down 
the  walls  o1  pubUc  ignorance  about  mental  ill- 


LEGISLATIVE  EFFORTS  TO 
MODIFY  OR  REPEAL  GLASS- 
STEAGALL 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon, 
probably  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  whether  to  review 
a  decisran  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  in  a  case  of  great  importance 
to  our  financial  sennces  industry  and  the  con- 
sumers it  serves.  I  refer  to  Securities  Industry 
Assodatkjn  (SIA)  versus  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  et  al.  ("the 
Board").  The  legal  issues  in  this  case,  which 
involve  an  interpretation  of  section  20  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act,  are  substantially  similar  to 
issues  pending  in  legislative  form  before  this 
Congress. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  this  case  is 
about.  In  April  a  year  ago  the  Board  author- 
ized Citteorp  and  other  large  banking  organi- 
zatkjns  to  form  affiliates  whk:h  could  engage 
in    underwriting    and    dealing    in    munk:ipal 
bonds,  mortgage  and  consumer  related  secu- 
rities, commercial  paper,  and  Government  se- 
curities. All  except  Government  securities  are 
"ineligible  securities"  for  banks  and  t>ank  affili- 
ates to  underwrite  or  deal  In  as  principal.  The 
Board's  order  was  based  upon  an  interpreta- 
tion of  section  20  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
whkjh  prohibits  banks  from  affiliating  with  firms 
that  are  "engaged  principally"  in  undenwriting 
and  dealing  in  securities.  The  Board  reasoned 
that  a  determination  whether  or  not  a  securi- 
ties affiliate  of  a  bank  was  "engaged  principal- 
ly" in  underwriting  securities  involved  a  com- 
parison of  the  revenues  derived  from  under- 
writing ineligible  securities  with  the  revenues 
generated  from  underwriting  eligible  securities, 
that  is.  Government  and  municipal  securities. 
Citicorp  and  the  other  applicants  agreed  to 
limit  ttie  total  revenue  the  securities  affiliate 
wouW  derive  from  doing  business  in  ineligible 
securities  to  10  percent  of  the  revenues  ot)- 
tained  from  underwriting  Government  and  mu- 
nrcipal  securities.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  formula  would  allow  the  applicant  banking 
organizations  to  do  a  volume  of  business  in 
ineligible  securities  greater  than  that  of  all  but 
tfie  largest  investment  firms  the  applications 
were  approved  by  a  3-to-2  vote  of  the  Board. 
The  Board's  order  was  affimied  by  tfie  U.S. 


li!T.Tg  HILLS  NAVAL  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALirORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Bill  Thomas  of  California  and  I 
are  into-oducing  legislation  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  State  of  California  to  lands  that 
were  promised  to  it  by  Congress  over  130 
years  ago.  These  lands,  which  will  be  dedicat- 
ed to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  and 
more  specifically,  to  the  State  teachers  retire- 
ment system,  are  located  in  Elk  Hills  naval  pe- 
ti-oleum  reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  school  lands  grants  origi- 
nally began  in  1785  in  an  ordinance  relating  to 
the  Northwest  Tenitory.  Since  then,  all  but  five 
of  the  States  admitted  to  the  Union  have  had 
a  school  grant.  As  Teddy  Roosevelt  said  in 
"The  Winning  of  the  West,"  the  school  grants 
lakj  "the  basis  for  the  whole  system  of  public 
education"  in  the  Western  States.  The  school 
grants  constitute  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
called  a  "solemn  agreement"  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  These 
lands  were  to  be  held  in  toust  and  adminis- 
tered for  the  support  of  the  publk:  school 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  reserve  should  be 
sold,  as  the  administi-ation  suggests,  or  re- 
tained, is  a  question  for  another  day.  This  bill 
merely  seeks  an  equitable  settlement  of  the 
State's  longstanding  interest  in  Elk  Hills. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  EQ- 
UITABLE SETTLEMENT  FOR 
THE  KENAI  NATIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  designed  to  conect 
a  deficiency  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tiement  Act  as  it  applies  to  the  Kenai  Native 
Association.  Inc. 

All  but  about  4.240  of  the  23.040  acres  con- 
veyed to  the  Kenai  Natives  Association  pursu- 
ant to  section  14(h)(3)  of  ANCSA  are  located 
in  the  Kenai  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  sub- 
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ject  to  section  22(g)  of  the  act,  whfch  stipu- 
lates that  such  lands  "remain  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  use  and  devel- 
opment of  such  refuge." 

Tfiese  lands  represent  essentially  every- 
thing the  Natives  of  Kenai  received  in  settle- 
ment of  their  claims  with  the  United  States 
and  constitute  the  chief  asset  of  the  Kenai 
Corp. 

Under  one  interpretation  of  this  ckMJded 
title,  so  kxig  as  they  remain  in  tfie  refuge  and 
subject  to  section  22(g)  of  the  act  their  lands 
are  undevelopable  and  virtually  valueless.  Tfie 
Natives  may  be  denied  the  right  even  to  live 
on  them. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Kenai  Native  As- 
sociation has  formulated  several  exchange 
proposals,  urged  the  Department  of  tfie  Interi- 
or to  develop  regulations  specifying  their 
rights,  and  made  proposals  for  the  utilization 
of  their  lands,  including  for  homesites  for  their 
people.  All  of  their  efforts  have  come  to 
naught  and  their  inatiility  to  put  their  lands  to 
any  productive  use  now  threatens  tfie  survival 
of  the  Kenai  Native  Association.  They  have 
concluded  for  various  reasons  tfiat  the  pros- 
pects of  working  anything  out  except  by  legis- 
lation have  deteriorated  to  the  vanishing  point 
and  that  the  only  solution  for  them  is  legisla- 
tion whteh  would  remove  their  lands  ft'om  the 
refuge. 

The  Kenai  Native  Association's  holdings  in 
the  refuge  are  in  three  blocks,  comprising 
about  15.680.  2.160,  and  960  acres  respec- 
'.'vely.  All  of  these  bk>cks  are  adjacent  to  exte- 
rior boundaries  of  the  refuge  and  the  deepest 
extends  into  the  refuge  only  about  3  miles. 

These  lands  were  designated  for  convey- 
ance to  the  Native  Corp.  in  the  first  place, 
after  prolonged  discussions  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  in  accordance  with  its 
recommendations,  precisely  tjecause  they  are 
on  the  edges  of  the  refuge,  in  the  vicinity  of 
other  lands  developed  for  nonrefuge  pur- 
poses, and  without  extraordinary  refuge 
values.  Land  to  the  north  of  their  15,000-aCTe 
tract,  and  deeper  in  the  refuge,  is  extensively 
developed  for  oil  and  gas.  This  ti^act  is  bound- 
ed on  ttie  west  by  lands  owned  by  the  Sala- 
matof  Village  Corp.  Land  to  the  east  of  their 
2.000-acre  block  and,  again,  deeper  in  the 
refuge,  is  intensely  developed  for  oil  and  gas. 
This  block  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  lands 
owned  by  Salamatof.  As  noted,  the  lands  ad- 
jacent to  them  owned  by  Salamatof  were  re- 
moved from  the  refijge  by  section  1432  of 
ANILCA. 

The  Kenai  refuge  emtiraces  almost  2  millkin 
acres.  While  the  removal  of  the  18,800  acres 
on  the  edges  owned  by  the  Kenai  Corp., 
whk:h  are  adjacent  to  lands  prevk>usly  re- 
moved for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives  of  Sala- 
matof, will  have  an  imperceptible  effect  on  the 
refuge.  It  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  Kenai 
Native  Association. 
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Abuse  Resistance  Education  [DARE]  Program 
whKh  is  being  implemented  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  local  scfiool  districts 
throughout  the  country  to  teach  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  recognize  and  resist  the  pressure 
that  influences  children  to  experiment  with 
drugs. 

I  especially  congratulate  my  constituent 
Meghan  Beach,  a  sixth-grader  at  tfie  Notting- 
ham Elementary  Scfiool  in  Ariington,  VA,  wfio 
is  currently  enrolled  in  the  Ariington  County 
DARE  Program  and  wlio  has  written  an  essay 
entitled,  "Taking  a  Stand,"  regarding  the  use 
of  dmgs.  1  recentiy  attended  one  of  the  DARE 
classes  taught  by  Officer  McFartand,  of  tfie 
Ariington  County  Police,  where  Meghan  read 
her  essay.  I  would  like  to  share  Meghan's 
paper  with  my  colleagues: 

I,  myself,  am  going  to  make  a  plan  to  keep 
from  Ijelng  pressured  Into  using  drugs.  For 
my  Ixxly  to  stay  healthy,  I  must  eat  right, 
never  try  drugs  or  alcohol,  and  always  get 
enough  exercise.  When  my  feelings  are 
hurt,  or  I  am  stressed  and  angry.  I  should 
talk  to  a  friend  or  relative,  or  If  there  is  a 
problem.  I  should  try  to  work  It  out.  If  I  am 
confronted  with  an  exciting  or  dangerous 
risk,  I  should  stop  and  think  alwut  the  con- 
sequences or  ask  for  somebody's  advice.  If  a 
friend  tries  to  pressure  me  into  taking  alco- 
hol or  marijuana,  I  should  say  no!  If  a  situa- 
tion arises  and  It  offers  fun  and  adventure.  I 
should  take  into  consideration  what  might 
happen  to  me.  If  I  see  people  on  television 
using  alcohol  and  drugs.  I  should  think  of 
how  they  can  hurt  you  seriously.  I  would 
never  take  drugs  because  I  know  that  it  is 
not  a  good  risk  to  take.  Drugs  and  alcohol 
can  really  harm  you  and  mess  up  your  life. 
A  good  choice  to  make  is  to  set  a  goal  for 
yourself  to  keep  away  from  tills  type  of 
pressure. 

After  attending  one  of  the  DARE  classes 
and  reviewing  the  course  material  offered.  I 
am  convinced  more  ttian  ever  that  the  DARE 
Program,  on  both  a  local  and  national  level,  is 
an  exti-emely  positive  approach  to  equipping 
our  youngsters  with  the  skills  to  resist  peer 
pressure  to  experiment  with  and  use  harmful 
dmgs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  House 
Joint  Resolution  540  whk:h  would  designate 
September  15,  1988.  as  "National  DARE 
Day"  recognizing  the  contributions  of  indivkJ- 
uals  across  the  country  who  are  involved  in 
the  worthwhile  DARE  Program. 


NATIONAL  DARE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIBGIHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  Drug 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
COMMERCIALIZATION  ACT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Agricultural  Research  Commerdal- 
izatkin  Act  of  1988.  A  Senate  compankjn  is 
authored  by  Senator  Kent  Conrad  of  North 
Dakota.  This  legislation  will  estatilish  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Commercialization  Corpora- 
tion [ARCC]  within  the  U.S.  Departinent  of  Ag- 
riculture to  provkle  financing  to  assist  in  com- 
mercializing new  industrial  products  and  proc- 
esses which  use  agricultural  and  forestry 
crops. 
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This  legislation  provMes  targeted  assistance 
to  overcome  a  serious  American  problem— 
tfie  failure  to  commercialize  the  fruits  of  our 
reseach  investinent  particularly  agricultural  re- 
search. America  has  invested  a  vast  amount 
of  time  and  resources  into  agricultural  re- 
search, devetoping  new,  industrial  product 
kleas  for  agricultural  and  forestry  crops.  How- 
ever, few  of  tfiese  product  kleas  are  t>eing 
commercialized.  Tfie  reason  is  ttiat  tfie  costs 
and  risks  of  moving  a  product  from  tfie  klea 
stage  into  production  and  marketing  are  very 
high.  Few  entrepreneurs  have  tfie  resources 
and  few  financial  institutions  will  take  tfie  risks 
involved  in  commercializing  a  new  product  In 
contrast  our  competitors  in  Japan  and  else- 
wfiere,  supported  by  their  governments,  are 
very  successful  in  commercializing  new  tecfi- 
nologles. 

ARCC  is  such  an  entity.  It  will  provkle  finan- 
cial assistance  for  selected  new  projects 
through  low-interest  loans,  grants,  repayable 
grants  and  loan  guarantees.  Priority  is  given  to 
commercialization  proposals  whk;h  include  fi- 
nancial support  fit>m  State  and  k>cal  govern- 
ments and  private  Industry. 

ARCC's  activities  will  have  a  ti'emendous 
multiplier  effect  on  our  economy.  First  it  will 
increase  the  demand  for  agricultural  and  for- 
estry crops,  benefiting  rural  businesses  and 
communities.  Second,  tfie  commercialization 
activities  will  create  new  jobs  in  manufacturing 
and  processing.  Third,  this  legislation  will 
make  us  more  competitive,  reducing  our  tiade 
deficit 

ARCC  will  also  reduce  environmental  pollu- 
tion. Many  of  the  products  developed  from  ag- 
ricultural crops  are  biodegradeable  and  eviron- 
mentally  safe,  like  soybean  oil  ink,  and  com 
starch  plastic. 


ROBERT  HENRY  HINCKLEY 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1988 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Utah  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
friend  and  dedk^ated  put>lk:  servant  as  a  result 
of  the  death,  on  April  30,  of  Robert  Henry 
Hinckley  of  Eden,  UT. 

Mr.  Hinckley  rose  to  tiie  Nation's  highest 
echelons  of  politics,  aviation,  and  broadcast- 
ing. His  remaritable  career  took  him  ft-om  a 
tiny  Dodge  dealership  in  Mount  Pleasant  UT. 
to  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  White  House,  to  the 
board  room  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
whk^  he  cofounded. 

He  began  his  political  career  as  a  State  leg- 
islator from  Sanpete  County  and  a  mayor  of 
Mount  Pleasant  During  the  Depresston.  he 
was  named  t>y  Gov.  Henry  Blood  to  direct 
Utah's  relief  programs.  He  later  became  an 
administo-ator  in  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal,  serving  as  Utah  Director  and  Western 
Regwnal  Director  of  ttie  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administi-ation. 

In  1 935,  Preskjent  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
Assistant  Administt^ator  of  the  Worths  Progress 
Administiation.  When  ttie  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority, forerunner  to  ttie  FAA,  was  created  in 
1938.  the  PreskJent  chose  Hinckley  for  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Robert  H.  Hinckley  Institute  of  Politics  has 
done  in  preparing  young  men  and  women 
for  the  vital  poUtical  lifeways  of  American 
democracy. 

He  also  gave  Brigham  Young  University 
S250.000  in  memory  of  his  parents  to  finance 
radk)  and  television  educatk>n.  Both  schools 
gave  him  honorary  degrees. 

He  received  the  Brotherhood  Citation  Award 
from  the  Utah  chapter  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  and  was  given 
the  Citizen  Achievement  Award  by  B'nai  B'rith. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  in  expressing  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Hinckley's  two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  very 
close  friends  of  mine,  and  to  his  daughter 
upon  the  loss  of  their  father,  and  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  American. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OP  WEST  VIROnfIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  official  busi- 
ness in  my  congressional  district  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  and  voting  the  day  before  yes- 
terday during  rollcall  Nos.  S.  132,  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
133,  final  passage  of  H.R.  4567. 

A  fundraising  event  at  the  Regional  Con- 
tracting Assistance  Center,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zatkin  designed  to  help  small-  to  medium- 
sized  small  businesses  bid  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conti'acts,  was  held  last  evening. 
Since  I  created  the  RCAC,  it  was  important  for 
me  to  attend. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  "No"  on  rollcall  132,  and  "Aye" 
onrolk»ll  133. 
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Congressional  Offfce  of  Technotogy  Assess- 
ment has  estimated  an  annual  average  cost  of 
$65  billion  to  the  Nation  for  disease  and  tost 
productivity  due  to  smoking.  The  Government 
is  initially  burdened  with  ttiese  costs  through 
Medteare,  Medk:akl  and  various  ottier  types  of 
insurances,  but  this  burden  is  tfien  passed  to 
tlie  employers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  through  higher  taxes  and  insurance 
premiums. 

Recognizing  these  risks,  Channeltock,  Inc., 
undertook  a  massive  education  campaign  to 
wam  their  smokers  of  the  risks  of  tobacco 
use.  Channellock  provkied  their  employees 
various  support  techniques  to  help  eliminate 
tobacco  use.  These  technk^ues  ir>cluded  a 
"smokeless  program"  offered  through  the 
local  Meadville  Medrcal  Center.  As  a  result.  50 
percent  of  tobacco  users  at  Channelkxk 
kicked  the  habit.  At  this  time,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  employees  at  Channellock  use  to- 
bacco products,  but  none  within  the  confines 
of  their  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  commend 
arnl  congratulate  Channellock.  Inc..  on  the 
success  of  their  program  and  encourage  eUl 
employers  to  follow  their  example. 


A  TRffiUTE  TO  CHANNELLOCK. 
INC. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

or  PEinfSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1,  1988, 
Channellock,  Inc.,  a  hand  tool  manufacturer  of 
more  than  100  years  in  nortiiwest  Pennsylva- 
nia, enacted  a  total  ban  on  the  use  of  tot>acco 
products  at  their  manufacturing  facilities.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Channellock.  Inc..  on  their  compassion- 
ate yet  firm  stance  on  this  important  health 
issue. 

National  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
issue  of  tobacco  addiction  not  only  for  its 
impact  on  our  Nation's  health,  but  its  impact 
on  the  economy  as  well.  According  to  recent 
estimates,  about  51  milton  Americans  smoke 
regularly  while  an  estimated  22  million  use 
smokeless  tobacco  in  such  forms  as  snuff  or 
chewing  tobacco. 

The  health  hazards  of  tobacco  addition 
have  been  well  publicized.  Among  those  risks 
are  coronary  heart  disease  and  many  types  of 
cancer.  These  health  risks  not  only  affect  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  country,  but  have  a 
severe  impact  on  the  economy  as  well.  The 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM 
HAVENER 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP  OHIO 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to 
congratulate  and  recognize  the  outstanding 
work,  my  good  friend  Dr.  William  Havener,  has 
done  as  chairman  and  professor  of  the  De- 
partinent  of  Ophthalmotogy  at  the  Ohk)  State 
University  College  of  Medk:ine.  Our  communi- 
ty is  very  proud  of  Dr.  Havener  for  his  contri- 
butions whteh  have  enhanced  the  stature  of 
the  University  Hospital  and  helped  make  it 
one  of  the  great  hospitals  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Havener's  friends,  among  whom  Marjorie  and 
I  are  pleased  to  be  included,  are  gathering  to 
honor  him  tonight.  Not  only  is  Dr.  Havener  a 
great  doctor,  he  is  an  energetic  man  who  has 
a  penchant  for  giving  me  advice  on  some  of 
the  diffk:ult  political  decisions  I  have  to  make. 
I  think  he  is  the  single  most  prolific  writer  of 
letters  to  his  Congressman  whk:h  I  appreciate 
because  his  letters  are  insightful  and  thought 
provoking. 

Dr.  William  Havener  has  served  on  two  oc- 
casions as  chairman:  First,  1959-61;  and 
1972-78. 

Though  he  is  stepping  down  as  chairman  of 
the  department,  he  will  continue  as  a  profes- 
sor, having  served  in  that  capacity  since  1 959. 
Dr  Havener  came  to  the  OSU  Department  of 
Ophtiialmology  in  1954  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. He  became  a  full  professor  in  1959. 

Dr.  Havener  is  a  native  of  PortsnTOUth,  ob- 
tained his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1944 
from  Wooster  College  and  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  received  his  doctor  of  medi- 
cine from  Western  Reserve  University  in  1948. 
He  also  has  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
ophthalmology  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  served  his  residency  tfiere  from  1951-53. 
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Dr.  Havener  is  the  author  of  over  180  arti- 
cles published  in  medk^al  journals.  His  most 
noted  publk^tion  is  a  book  entitied  Ocular 
Pharmacotogy  ttiat  entered  its  fifth  edition  in 
1983. 

He  has  received  several  academk:  awards 
from  the  OSU  College  of  Medfcine,  including 
its  "Professor  of  the  Year  Award"  in  1978.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  from  Franklin  Coun- 
try/Chapter of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers, 
and  as  honorary  director  for  ttw  Ohio  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  In  1982.  Dr. 
Havener  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  Wooster  College.  In  1986. 
Dr.  Havener  served  as  chairman  for  the  Doc- 
tors for  Wylie  Committee. 

He  enjoys  gardening  at  his  farm  in  Powell. 
He  and  his  wonderfully  supportive  wife.  Phyl- 
lis, are  the  parents  of  seven  wonderful  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Havener,  for  all  you  do,  Marjorie  and 
I  join  your  many  frie:ids  in  saying,  we  thank 
you. 


IN  HONOR  OP  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY  OP  THE  BETTY  LEE 
STORE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OP  FENItSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tiibute  to  the  Betty  Lee  Store  of  Warren, 
"A,  which  is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary. 
Betty  Lee  was  founded  in  June  1938  t)y 
Hyman  and  Nahum  Levinson,  sons  of  Russian 
immigrants.  The  Levinsons,  taking  the  lead 
from  their  father,  who  was  a  merchant  himself, 
were  able  to  establish  a  solid  business  in  only 
a  few  short  years.  Joined  a  few  years  after  by 
brothers  Bert  and  Jake,  the  Levinson  partner- 
ship began  to  build  and  soon  the  family  enter- 
prise owned  and  operated  stores  across  a 
wide  swath  of  westem  Pennsylvania  Betty 
Lee,  a  specialty  retail  shop  for  women,  has 
served  Warren  and  surrounding  communities 
with  outstanding  service  for  an  impressive  five 
decades.  It  has  grown  and  changed  with  the 
marketplace  and  has  succeeded  in  providing 
quality  products  for  its  many  longtime  custom- 
ers. As  a  native  of  Warren.  I  have  known  the 
Levinsons  for  years.  I  applaud  their  many  suc- 
cesses and  congratulate  them  for  tfieir  contin- 
ued commitment  and  dedication,  as  well  as 
their  ability  to  face  the  challenge  of  our  ever- 
changing  maritetplace.  Congratulations  Betty 
Lee  for  50  years  of  noteworthy  achievement 
and  service. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  B. 
OGILVIE 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  lost  a 
very  ctose  friend,  a  friend  who  gave  me  my 
start  in  politics  and  who  embodied  for  me  the 
kleal  publk:  sen/ant  I  am  speaking  of  Gov. 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  the  former  Govennor  of  Illi- 
nois, who  passed  away  Tuesday.  May  10. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  his  passing.  Governor  Ogilvie  left  behind 
a  legacy  of  wtiat  good  government  is — a 
legacy  that  deserves  our  recognition  and  our 
thanks.  Throughout  his  tenure  as  Governor  of 
Illinois.  Rkjhard  Ogilvie  never  lost  sight  of  his 
objective  to  represent  tfie  best  interests  of  tfie 
people  of  Illinois.  Sometimes  this  meant  doing 
what  was  not  politically  expedient,  like  institut- 
ing an  income  tax.  for  tf>e  first  time  in  Illinois, 
in  the  face  of  a  budget  way  out  of  whack.  In 
instituting  this  tax.  Governor  Ogilvie  knew  he 
was  effectively  ending  his  political  career.  Yet 
he  knew  this  was  in  ttie  best  interest  of  ttie 
State. 

In  a  word.  Richard  Ogilvie  was  honest,  and 
it  was  this  honesty  whk:h  ultimately  ended  his 
career.  This  was  ttie  irony  of  Richard  OgiMe's 
career.  He  had  a  lot  of  guts  and  he  stood  on 
his  principles,  tiwo  qualities  which  do  not 
endear  a  politician  to  the  public.  It  was  not 
until  after  he  left  the  Governor's  office  dkl  the 
people  of  Illinois  appreciate  the  sto-ength  arid 
integrity  of  Richard  Ogilvie. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  we  can  all  learn 
from  the  example  Governor  Ogilvie  gave  us. 
In  this  age  of  images  created  by  30-second 
TV  spots,  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
substarKe,  as  Govemor  Ogilvie  embodied.  In 
his  memory,  much  could  be  said  of  Rk:hard  B. 
Ogilvie,  and  I  have  read  none  better  than  this 
article  written  by  my  brother  John,  wfro  served 
as  Rkrfwrd  Ogilvie's  press  secretary.  I  com- 
mend this  as  a  tribute  to  him. 
[Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  May  12. 1988] 
Ez-Illimois  GovnwoR  Bxnxcrat  Good 
Side  op  Public  Service 
(By  John  Kolbe) 
After  returning  to  Arizona  years  ago  fol- 
lowing a  nlne-yetu-  stint  in  Illinois  Journal- 
ism and  government.  I  developed  a  short- 
hand way  of  describing  a  part  of  my  resume 
to  new  friends  unfamiliar  with  the  names 
and  faces  of  faraway  politics. 

"I  worked  for  the  govemor  of  Illinois."  I 
would  say.  "the  one  who  did  not  go  to 
prison." 

It  was  true,  as  far  as  it  went,  for  both  my 
boss'  predecessor  and  his  successor,  the  one 
who  beat  him  in  1972  after  a  campaign  of 
deception  unusual  even  by  the  relaxed 
standards  of  Illinois  politics,  later  were  con- 
victed in  federal  court  and  ended  their  ca- 
reers in  disgrace. 

But  the  flippant  answer  does  injustice  to  a 
man  whose  contribution  to  Illinois  and 
American  governance  is  based  on  far  more 
than  avoiding  the  clutches  of  federal  pros- 
ecutors. 

He  brought  character  to  the  craft  of  poll- 
tics. 

Not  character,  as  in,  "He's  a  real  charac- 
ter," but  character,  as  in  rock  ...  as  in 
steady  ...  as  in  decent.  Stop  to  think  about 
it.  and  you'll  realize  that  in  today's  image- 
driven,  year-around  poUtical  frenzy,  when 
we  extol  candidates  for  their  charisma,  or 
good  looks,  or  stamina,  or  experience,  or 
quick  intellect,  "character"  is  not  a  word  we 
often  hear  in  describing  public  officials. 

It  was  used  a  lot  to  descril>e  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie. 

More  amazing,  it  still  was  being  used  when 
he  died  Tuesday,  more  than  15  years  after 
he  retired  from  public  office,  albeit  involun- 
tarily, to  l>ecome  one  of  Chicago's  most  in- 
fluential lawyers  and  respected  voices  on 
matters  of  public  policy. 

Character  is  not  easily  depicted  in  30- 
second  conmiercials  or  four-color  brochures 
with  catch  pharases.  It  is  felt 
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And  voters  felt  it  in  EUck  Ogilvie.  God 
knows,  with  his  overweight,  owl-eyed,  scar- 
faced  (a  war  wound)  countenance,  he  didn't 
make  it  on  good  looks.  His  oratory  was 
mostly  hum-drum,  rarely  soaring  in  flights 
of  inspiration,  and  his  disdain  for  even 
modest  public  relations  exercises  exasperat- 
ed those  of  us  who  were  employed  to  sing 
his  praises.  ("Charisma  Isn't  Everything," 
read  a  whimsical  campaign  slogan. ) 

Although  far  more  than  passably  intelli- 
gent, he  was  not  much  of  a  thinker,  concep- 
tualizing great  Issues  and  conjuring  up 
broad  solutions  to  obscure  problems. 

Ogilvie,  a  Republican,  was  a  doer.  See  a 
problem,  find  the  shortest  line  l)etween  here 
and  a  solution  with  the  help  of  bright  and 
ambitious  people  whom  he  never  found 
threatening,  and  go  there— directly,  simply. 
now.  If  that  approach  often  carried  poUtical 
risks,  he  didn't  Ignore  them,  but  simply  rec- 
ognized it  as  the  unavoidable  price  of  doing 
the  public's  business. 

What  he  had  was  integrity  in  its  most  fun- 
damental poUtical  sense— the  wiUingness  to 
face  reaUty  without  evasions  and  to  level 
with  people  al>out  it.  openly  and  plainly. 

That's  what  he  did  when  he  arrived  in 
office  and  found  a  budget  $1  bilUon  out  of 
balance. 

Without  hesiUtion  or  self-pitying  agony, 
he  decided  that  Illinois  must  end  iU  status 
as  one  of  the  last  major  industrial  states 
without  an  income  tax.  Barely  two  months 
into  office,  he  proposed  a  flat-rate,  high-ex- 
emption tax  later  haUed  by  economists  a 
model  of  fairness  and  simpUclty  (the  state 
tax  form  took  five  minutes). 

If  raising  a  tax  is  poUtlcaUy  risky,  creating 
a  brand  new  one  affecting  everyone  is  suici- 
dal. His  public  approval  ratings  feU  from 
the  60s  to  single  digits  overnight. 

Staff  meml>ers  sunk  into  depression.  The 
govemor  sucked  on  his  pipe,  and  said 
matter-of-factly.  "We'U  Just  have  to  work 
harder." 

The  tax  passed,  by  a  single  vote,  and  with 
it,  probably  (seen  with  the  advantage  of 
hindsight),  his  poUtical  career  as  weU.  He 
recouped  more  than  40  points  in  the  polls, 
but  lost  four  years  later  by  one  point  to  a 
pioneer  of  pure  media  poUtics— a  man  who 
promised  everything  (which  may  have  fore- 
told his  perjury  conviction  years  later),  but 
whose  only  claim  on  pubUc  attention  was  a 
walk  across  the  state  in  a  work  shirt  and  r«d 
bandana. 

Dick  Ogilvie  left  office  without  excuses 
("I  didn't  work  hard  enough,"  he  explained) 
and  with  his  honor  intact,  and  soon  as- 
sumed status  as  a  larger-than-life  statesman 
caUed  upon  by  pubUc  officials  bedeviled  by 
intractable  problems,  and  wooed  as  a  possi- 
ble candidate  whenever  elections  loomed. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  he  had  agreed  to 
the  nearly  unprecedented  request  from  a 
Democratic  mayor  to  head  the  deeply  trou- 
bled Chicago  Housing  Authority. 

AU  of  which  may  be  of  limited  interest  to 
Arlzonans  1.500  mUes  away,  even  to  the 
many  displaced  Illinois  natives  here,  except 
for  the  context  of  chaos,  deception,  incom- 
petence and  ethical  tawdrlness  through 
which  people  in  this  state  may  be  inclined 
to  view  the  practice  of  poUtlcs  these  days. 

Dick  Ogilvie  is  an  enduring  reminder  to 
anyone  who  cares  for  our  poUtical  system 
that  government,  and  governors,  can  be 
decent  without  losing  their  toughness,  in- 
tensely practical  without  losing  their  vision, 
and  ultimately  (according  to  the  early  Judg- 
ment of  history)  successful. 

For  five  years,  my  life  and  career  revolved 
around  him,  my  l>088,  mentor  and  friend. 
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Oo  remor.  And  thanks. 
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Mr.  BAKER. 
15,    has   beer 


are  unique  tc 
Rural  hospitals 


a  system  tha 
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RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 
WEEK 


UCHARD  H.  BAKER 

or  LOUISIAMA 
m  THE  H<  lUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThvJ^day,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of  May 

. designated   "National   Rural 

Health  Awarefjess  Week."  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunil  f  to  express  my  full  support  for 

t>y  the  Rural  Health  Coalition. 

will  soon  be  introducing  thor- 
ough and  co(T  prehensive  legislation  which  will 
tackle  the  seri  dus  and  complex  problems  that 

the  rural  health  care  system. 

are  continuing  to  struggle  to 


maintain  excelent  health  care  services  within 


is  incapable  of  meeting  their 


Within  my  d  strict  of  Louisiana,  hospitals  are 
facing  severe  financial  losses  as  a  result  of 
receiving  inac  equate  hospital  and  physician 
Medicare  rein  bursement.  They  are  providing 
excellent  card  to  those  on  Medicare  and 
should  not  ha  /e  to  suffer  financial  losses  for 
choosing  to  gi  re  the  tiest  care  possible. 

The  legislati  on  under  consideration  will  have 
far  reaching  implications  in  halting  the  unfair 
and  destructive  policies  being  directed  to  our 
rural  hospitals.  In  addition,  other  rural  health 
needs  will  be  served  well  by  this  legislation. 
There  are  strc  ng  provisions  which  will  provide 
greater  oppor  unity  for  our  rural  health  clinics 
to  expand  int<  the  underserved  areas,  and  to 
help  relieve  tlie  shortage  of  health  care  per- 
sonnel. 


FEDERAL 


HON. 


WATER  POLICY  MUST 
3E  CHANGED 


House  passe< 
the  next  fiscal 


LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 


or  KnrrncKY 
DT  THE  Hf>nSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  rsday,  May  19,  1988 
Mr.  HOPKII  IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  the 
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designed  for  water  supply  do  not  qualify  for 
matching  funds  under  present  Federal  policy. 

The  situation  is  becoming  increasingly  detri- 
mental to  farm  income,  industrial  growtti,  new 
employment  opportunities,  and  health  condi- 
tions. 

In  central  Kentucky,  for  example,  severe 
drought  conditions  have  existed  since  August 
1987.  The  Bluegrass  region  of  my  State  has  a 
27-inch  defrcit  of  rainfall  from  January  1980  to 
December  1987. 

Ignoring  the  threats  of  inadequate  water 
supply  and  focusing  on  flood  control  when 
communities  are  njnning  out  of  water  just 
doesn't  make  sense.  This  policy  is  unrealistic, 
outdated,  and  unfair.  It  must  be  changed. 


May  19,  1988 


May  19,  1988 


a  bill  funding  water  projects  for 
year.  When  this  bill  comes  back 
to  the  House  from  the  conference  committee, 
I  hope  that  m  >  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
realize  that  ct  n-ent  funding  polk:y  continues  to 
ignore  a  serio  js  and  growing  problem. 

Given  the  tarrow  budgetary  resti'aints  and 
even  more  b  nding  policy  limits  imposed  on 
the  originating  committee,  this  legislation  does 
as  much  as  t  can  with  available  resources; 
however  it  ft  lis  far  short  of  addressing  the 
changing  wat  ir  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Despite  an  increasing  nationwide  trend  of 
inadequate  m  ater  supply,  projects  exclusively 


THE  PRESENT  AGE  AND  THE 
STATE  OF  COMMUNITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1988 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
sociologist  Robert  Nisttet  delivered  this  year's 
Jefferson  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  tt\e 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  His 
speech,  a  brilliant  shjdy  of  the  kJea  of  a  "na- 
tional community,"  is,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the 
t)est  pieces  of  political  analysis  in  years. 

Nisbet,  who  has  for  many  years  been  rec- 
ognized as  an  outstanding  scholar  in  his  fiekj, 
reminds  us  that  schemes  to  form  a  "national 
community"  while  often  based  on  noble  im- 
pulses, carry  with  them  unintended — or,  in 
some  cases,  intended — side-effects  such  as 
the  destruction  of  intermediary  institutions;  for 
example,  family,  local  community,  local  gov- 
ernment, private  and  professional  organiza- 
tions and  other  groups  that  stand  between  the 
individual  and  the  state. 

This  theme — a  vision  of  "national  communi- 
ty" versus  one  of  a  "community  of  communi- 
ties"—or  "a  nation  of  communities"— is,  I  Ije- 
lieve,  at  the  heart  of  almost  all  the  major 
stiuggle  between  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties. Nisbet's  brief,  but  incisive,  analysis  of  the 
"national  community"  approach  shows  its 
weaknesses  and  its  dangers. 

I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues  take  the  time  to 
read  this  excellent  speech.  At  this  time  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record,  "The  Present  Age 
and  ttie  State  of  Community,"  the  Jefferson 
lecture  for  1988,  by  Robert  Nisbet,  published 
in  Chronicles  magazine,  June  1988. 

The  Present  Age  and  the  State  of 
CoimutiiTy 

(By  Robert  Nisbet) 
The  Present  Age  begins  with  the  First 
World  War,  the  Great  War  as  it  is  deserved- 
ly still  known.  No  war  ever  began  more  jubi- 
lantly, among  all  classes  and  generations, 
the  last  Including  the  yoimg  generation  that 
had  to  fight  It.  It  is  said  that  when  Viscount 
Grey,  British  Foreign  Minister,  uttered  his 
epitaph  of  the  war  on  the  evening  of  August 
3,  1914— "The  lamps  are  going  out  all  over 
Europe;  we  shall  not  see  them  lit  again  in 
our  Ufetime"— he  could  scarcely  be  heard  by 
those  sitting  in  his  office  because  of  the 
loud  cheers  on  the  street  outside  the  build- 
ing. From  the  beginning  it  was  a  cheering 
and  also  singing  war;  only  after  a  year  of 


devastating  trench  warfare  did  the  cheers 
begin  to  subside. 

In  Europe  the  war  ended,  in  November 
1918,  in  somber  hue.  Twelve  million  Europe- 
an soldiers  had  been  killed,  25  million 
wounded,  and  vast  areas,  along  with  their 
churches,  halls,  and  houses,  devastated. 
E^rery  conceivable  horror  of  war  was  perpe- 
trated by  both  sides.  "When  it  was  all  over," 
wrote  Churchill  Just  after  the  war,  "Torture 
and  Cannibalism  were  the  only  two  expedi- 
ents that  the  civilized,  scientific  Christian 
States  had  been  able  to  deny  themselves, 
and  they  were  of  doubtful  utility." 

An  unknown  German  named  Oswald 
Spengler  had  spent  the  war  in  his  home- 
town writing  The  Decline  of  the  West  Fresh- 
ly published  copies  festooned  bookstore  win- 
dows for  the  edification  of  the  defeated 
German  soldiers  straggling  home.  It  was  by 
no  means  the  only  grim  epitaph  of  the 
Great  War.  Such  works  as  The  Maffic  Moun- 
tain, Death  in  Venice,  Desert  of  Love,  Under 
Fire,  The  WaaU  Land,  Goodbye  to  All  That, 
and  Brave  New  World  attested  to  the 
impact  of  what  had  been  fundamentally  a 
civil  war,  one  strongly  tinctured  by  religious 
moraUsm  that  made  it  a  war  of  total  Good 
against  total  Evil  for  the  duration.  Possibly 
no  war  in  history  has  ever  had  more  striking 
consequences:  the  Seventy-Pour  Years  War, 
perhaps  yet  to  be  the  West's  second  Hun- 
dred Years  War;  the  novel  and  persistent  to- 
talitarian state:  permanent,  state-managed 
terror  against  the  innocent;  and  the  Third 
World,  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  composed  of 
the  disjecta  membra  of  the  old  European 
empires. 

When  we  turn  to  America,  as  I  now  do  for 
the  rest  of  the  lecture,  the  scene  changes 
vastly.  No  nation  ever  had  a  better  war  than 
America  did  with  the  Great  War.  We  were 
combatant  for  a  little  over  a  year.  Not  a 
shell  or  bomb  fell  on  American  soil.  We 
prospered  economically,  our  losses  in  battle 
were  smaU.  But  that  notwithstanding  the 
American  experience  was  at  once  shocking 
and  joyful.  For  about  two  years  it  was  as 
though  some  [)owerful  demigod  had  amused 
himself  turning  America  upside  down  in  its 
government. 

Prior  to  1917  we  were  the  most  decentral- 
ized, dispersed,  regionalized,  and  localized 
government  to  l>e  found  among  the  great 
nations  of  Western  society.  What  with  those 
features  of  our  government  plus  the  rigor- 
ous separation  of  powers  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  vast  numtjer  of  rights  and  jMwers 
left  to  the  component  states.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Ehiropean  scholars  and  statesmen- 
Lord  Bryce,  who  loved  America,  among 
them— denied  that  the  United  States  had  a 
true  sovereign  or,  as  Bryce  put  it,  "a  Theory 
of  the  State." 

Within  weeks  of  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  In  early  April  1917,  all  this  was 
being  changed,  transformed.  Overnight 
America  became  a  highly  centralized,  collec- 
tivized war  state,  virtuaily  a  total  state.  In 
an  extraordinary  series  of  acts.  Congress 
turned  the  government,  and  also  economy 
and  social  order  of  the  United  States,  over 
to  President  Wilson  and  his  war  govern- 
ment. The  railroads,  telegraph,  mines,  mu- 
nition factories,  shipping  lines  were  all  im- 
mediately nationalized.  A  War  Industries 
Board  was  given  total  power  over  the  pro- 
duction areas  of  the  economy.  A  War  Labor 
Policies  Board  was  established,  a  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  Believing 
that  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
were  vital  to  his  great  war  design,  Wilson, 
working  through  his  personally  chosen  aide. 


George  Creel,  set  up  a  national  corps  of 
Four-Minute  Men,  75,000  strong  before  the 
war  ended.  Each  was  empowered  to  enter 
any  public  meeting,  including  church  serv- 
ices, without  invitation,  and  to  speak  for 
about  four  minutes  on  the  purposes  of  the 
American  war  against  the  Germans.  Beyond 
this,  more  than  a  million  so-called  Neigh- 
borhood Watchers  were  recruited  to  serve 
without  pay,  or  even  official  identification 
In  most  cases,  to  serve  quite  literally  as  spies 
or  monitors  upoa  their  own  neighborhoods; 
this,  of  course,  to  pick  up  any  possibly  dis- 
loyal remarks  from  the  neighbors.  As 
Samuel  Morrison  writes,  it  "was  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  bring  patriotism  to  the  aid  of 
neighborhood  feuds  and  personal  grudges." 
In  1917,  at  Wilson's  request.  Congress 
passed  the  Espionage  Act  which  harmed  cer- 
tain types  of  speech  In  the  interest  of  mili- 
tary recruitment  under  the  draft.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  also  at  Wilson's  request.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Espionage  Act  under  which 
Victor  Berger,  the  first  socialist  ever  elected 
to  Congress,  and  the  notable  labor  leader 
Eugene  Delis  were  sent  for  long  sentences  to 
federal  prisons  for  publicly  questioning 
American  entrance  Into  the  war.  The 
Palmer  Raids  in  1919,  raids  without  warrant 
by  the  Attorney  General,  were  only  exten- 
sions of  invasions  of  offices  and  homes 
which  had  begun  in  late  1917.  Prior  censor- 
ship of  the  press  was  considered  by  Wilson 
and  his  aides  but,  anticipating  furor  from 
publishers,  scrapped  In  favor  a  law  empow- 
ering the  Postmaster  General  to  open  all 
second-  and  third-class  mall  and  Instigate 
charges  against  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  containing  disloyal  and  sedi- 
tious material.  All  over  America  schoolbooks 
were  examined  by  local,  mostly  self-appoint- 
ed committees  for  possible  harboring  of 
songs,  poems,  stories,  and  essays  by  German 
authors,  no  matter  how  far  back  in  time 
they  may  have  been  or  how  distinguished 

To  this  day  It  is  unclear  why  President 
Wilson  institut'Hl  so  thorough,  so  total,  a 
war  government  and  encouraged  widest  pos- 
sible direct  citizen  action.  He  was  aware  of 
what  he  was  doing:  "It  is  not  an  army  we 
must  shape."  he  declared  shortly  after  dec- 
laration of  war,  "It  Is  a  nation."  But  why 
shape  an  entire  nation,  why  the  manifest 
overldll  in  simply  meeting  war  needs?  The 
barrage  of  propaganda  from  the  govern- 
ment was  mild  In  World  War  II  compared 
with  the  First  World  War.  Again,  why?  It  Is 
hard  not  to  suppose  that  Wilson  was  en- 
gaged by  Intent  In  two  wars:  the  first,  the 
war  against  Germany;  the  second,  a  war 
against  what  were  to  his  mind  the  cultural 
and  linguistic,  perhaps  even  genetic  Impuri- 
ties which  had  entered  his  beloved  "city  as 
on  a  hill"  with  the  vast  waves  of  Immigra- 
tion from  both  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  been  voluble  In  his 
dislike  of  what  he  called  "hyphenated 
Americans"  and  Wilson  appears  to  have 
shared  T.R.'s  distaste  and  also  passion  to 
see  the  fabled  melting  pot  bubbling  away  at 
high  heat.  The  almost  fanatical  search  for 
German  spies  In  America,  for  ordinary  pro- 
Germans  Indeed,  may  have  covered  a  fear 
and  distrust  of  all  the  newly  arrived  In 
America.  This  was  the  age  par  excellence  In 
America  for  eugenics  groups  concerned  with 
purity  of  American  blood  and  also  for  Amer- 
icanist societies  equally  concerned  with 
purity  of  Ideas  and  allegiance. 

Congress  of  course  settled  everything  be- 
ginning in  early  1919  by  scuttling  in  record 
time  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  war  state. 
It  was  not  long  before  Army-Navy  Stores 
were  blossoming  in  every  community  and 
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meatless  Tuesdays  were  abandoned,  and  the 
last  of  the  anti-Kaiser  posters  eroded  away 
by  weather,  though  a  full  decade  would  be 
required  for  the  retirement  of  Liberty  Steak 
and  return  of  hamburger.  All  of  this  was 
theoretically  what  every  American  had  been 
impatiently  waiting  for,  the  end  of  war  re- 
strictions, of  Four-Minute  Men  with  their 
Insufferable  pomposities,  of  Neighborhood 
Watchers  snooping  around,  relaying  gossip, 
of  the  ridiculous  but  patriotic  glass  bowls  in 
every  living  room  gathering  the  tInfoU  from 
chewing-gum  packages,  and  all  that. 

But  within  a  year  many  Americans  found 
themselves  perversely  missing  the  war  and 
the  Great  Crusade.  Peace  was  by  no  means 
an  unqualified  blessing.  Inflation— or  HCL 
as  It  was  then  popularly  called,  "high  cost 
of  living"— was  murderous.  Employment 
had  been  steady  and  well-paid  during  the 
war  when  cost-plus  contracts  were  common. 
Profits  had  been  good;  several  thousand  mil- 
lionaires were  made  by  the  war.  There  had 
been  salutary  economic  and  social  reforms 
under  the  pressure  of  supporting  the  war. 
There  had  been  less  discrimination  against 
minorities.  Women,  by  virtue  of  taking  the 
places  of  men  called  to  service,  were  in  the 
limelight  as  never  before.  That  fact  togeth- 
er with  the  sharply  diminished  role  of  hard 
liquor  during  the  war  surely  helped  the 
causes  of  the  18th  Amendment  in  1919  and 
the  19th  a  year  later. 

Other  aspects  of  the  war  on  the  home 
front  were  also  missed:  the  moral  crusade 
and  all  Its  appurtenances  had  l>een  collec- 
tively fulfilling.  The  First  World  War  was  a 
singing  war,  in  trenches  and  home  front 
alike,  as  the  Second  World  War  was  em- 
phatically not.  There  were  the  spirited  pa- 
rades at  home,  the  familiar  sight  of  Our 
Boys  in  uniform  waiting  to  go  Over  There, 
the  bond  rallies  with  all  one's  favorite  stars 
of  Hollywood  and  Broadway,  lots  of  sponta- 
neous noise.  There  was  one  stillness, 
though,  that  almost  everyone  noticed  and 
liked:  the  stillness  of  an  atmosphere  purged 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  of  the  bitter 
acrimony  of  intervention  versus  isolation  In 
the  war.  Instead  there  was  something  of 
what  the  English  philosopher,  L.P.  Jacks, 
called  "the  spiritual  peace  that  war  brings." 

The  truth,  the  poignant  truth,  was  that 
America  was  feeling  a  sense  of  national 
unity,  of  cohesion,  and  of  single-mlndedness 
it  never  had  felt  In  its  history:  not  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812,  not  in 
the  period  leading  up  to  and  then  following 
the  bloody  Civil  War.  Southerner  and 
Northerner,  Easterner  and  Westerner  were 
brought  together  In  one  national  army, 
fighting  not  each  other  but  a  common, 
hated  enemy.  We  were  engaged  In  the  Great 
Crusade,  and  we  fought,  unlike  some  of  our 
European  Allies,  for  morality,  for  democra- 
cy made  safe  in  the  world,  not  for  crass  rea- 
sons of  mere  national  Interest.  National  war 
brought,  as  it  so  often  has  In  modem  times, 
the  sense  of  war  community  and  also  na- 
tional community.  People  liked  it. 

A  second  major  collective  experience  for 
Americans  in  the  Great  War,  one  also  the 
subject  of  frequent  editorials  and  magazine 
articles,  was  the  immense  reinforcement 
given  to  the  American  idea  of  progress. 
Bryce  had  commented,  in  a  whole  chapter, 
on  what  he  called  the  Fatalism  of  the  Multi- 
tude in  America,  the  ingrained  conviction 
that  America  was  exceptional,  was  the 
mighty  creature  of  a  fated  destiny  denied 
other  countries  in  the  world.  Bryce  said  that 
it  was  no  Tyranny  of  the  Majority,  as  Toc- 
queville  had  claimed,  which  made  for  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  of  American  thought,  a  dis- 
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tlnct  unwillingness  to  buck  public  opinion, 
but  rather  a  sense  that  whatever  was  hat>- 
pening  was  a  part  of  a  great  destiny  that 
was  unique  to  America  and  not  to  be  op- 
posed lightly. 

The  war  gave  immense  Impetus  to  this 
conviction.  Before  the  war  was  even  fin- 
ished, there  was  a  national  sense  that  the 
Americans,  Our  Boys,  Over  There,  were  the 
true  wiimers  of  the  only  war  against  the 
Beast  of  Berlin.  That  American  entrance 
into  the  war  made  a  difference  Is  not  to  be 
denied.  But  that  Our  Boys  possessed  a 
native  Know  How.  Can  Do,  and  No  Fault  in 
battle,  outstandingly  superior  to  European 
soldiers  was,  well,  a  little  something  else. 
StUl,  Mark  Twain  had  prepared  Americans 
for  this  feeling  of  Inherent,  Ingrained  supe- 
riority to  the  Europeans  In  his  Connecticut 
Yankee  in  Kino  Arthur's  Court  and  Inno- 
cents Abroad  In  which,  with  side-slapping 
humor,  he  demonstrated  how  American 
homespun  had  it  all  over  monairchlcal  valor. 
The  American  people  loved  It,  and  when  a 
good  war  came  along  like  that  of  1917-1918, 
it  was  a  good  time  for  dilating  once  again  on 
the  native  genius  of  Americans. 

Thus  the  appearance  of  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Myth  in  1918:  that  Our  Boys— with  min- 
imum training  in  the  camps,  with  short 
notice,  unfamlllarity  with  the  topography 
of  Flanders  Fields— had  nevertheless  out- 
fought man  to  man  the  German  and  also 
the  Allied  soldiers.  I  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  In  remembering  conversations 
among  elders  which  would  begin  as  follows: 
"The  reason  Our  Boys  were  so  superior  to 
European  soldiers  was  ..."  and  then  would 
follow  any  one  of  a  dozen  possible  reasons 
ranging  from  the  fact  that  they  fought  with 
the  strength  of  10  because  their  hearts  were 
pure  all  the  way  to  the  alleged  fact  that  all 
of  Our  Boys  grew  up  on  farms  where  they 
not  only  had  good  fresh  milk  and  eggs  but 
also,  from  boyhood,  squirrel  rifles  which 
made  them  expert  riflemen  before  they 
were  not  out  of  high  school.  The  European 
fuddy-duddies  just  didn't  have  a  chance. 
(May  I  say  parenthetically  here.  If  you  don't 
believe  me,  do,  as  I  did  nostalgically  some 
years  ago,  go  to  bound  volumes  of  some  of 
the  most  popular  magazines  of  wartime  and 
through  the  1920's,  such  as:  77ie  Literarv 
Digest,  Everybody's,  American,  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
for  the  young  at  the  time,  American  Boy 
and  Youth's  Companion.  But  there  were 
many  others.) 

It  was,  to  repeat,  a  good  war  for  America; 
good  politically,  or  so  it  was  widely  felt; 
good  economically;  and  good  psychological- 
ly, spiritually.  America  was  at  last  Inside 
modernity;  it  had  in  effect  been  dragged  in 
by  the  Wilson  war  government  and  by  the 
sheer  impact  of  the  war  on  traditional 
American  values.  Not  again  would  the 
United  States  be  as  culturally  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  intellectually 
parochial. 

The  pores  of  American  society  had  been 
opened.  A  new  kind  of  Individualism  was  to 
be  seen;  directed  not  against  the  national 
government  as  of  yore  but  against  the  moral 
codes  of  family,  local  community,  and 
church.  There  was  greater  Informality  In 
public;  language  became  less  formal,  less 
stilted.  Dress  for  both  sexes  relaxed  consid- 
erably in  its  prewar  dicUtes.  Gin  flowed  in 
the  20 's,  flappers  were  endlessly  photo- 
graphed, cigarettes  omnipresent,  and,  Freud 
having  become  popular,  much  discussion  of 
repressions,  complexes,  and  the  relativity  of 
morals. 
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It  is  useful  to  point  out  first,  though,  that 
the  political  Intellectual  of  the  20'8  had  his 
predecessor  in  the  war  intellectual  of  1917- 
1918.  President  Wilson  was  nothing  If  not  a 
political  tntellectual  himself,  and,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  seeing  the  war  as  he  so 
ardently  did,  as  a  struggle  for  American 
minds  and  America  herself  in  need  of  affla- 
tus, be  brought  to  his  government  artists, 
novelists.  Journalists,  academic  scholars,  and 
others  who,  without  being  forced  to  depart 
their  accustomed  places  in  the  world  of  arts 
and  letters,  could  yet  aid  the  war  effort  by 
simply  turning  their  talents  to  the  cause  of 
the  war  against  Germany.  Individuals  of  the 
stature  of  John  Dewey,  Isaiah  Bowman, 
Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Carl  Becker  among  aca- 
demics; Walter  Lippmann  from  journalism; 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  novelist;  and 
Joseph  Pennell.  artist;  all  presented  arms 
with  pen  and  brush. 

A  group  of  about  30  scholars  and  Journal- 
ists and  some  businessmen  met  through 
much  of  the  war  secretly  in  the  basement  at 
nights  of  the  old  American  Geographical 
Society  building,  there  to  help,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  request,  in  preparing  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  eventual  peace  table.  Here 
drafts  of  the  Fourteen  Points  were  pre- 
pared, with  Lippmann  having  a  particularly 
Influential  role  here. 

The  emergence  in  numbers  of  the  political 
intellectual  in  the  1920's  was  thus  yet  an- 
other consequence  in  some  degree  of  the 
Great  War.  It  was  a  kind  of  clerlsy,  a  politi- 
cal clerisy  that  emerged  in  behalf  of  the 
provident  state.  There  were  Dewey,  Charles 
Beard,  Charles  Merriam  (who  had  worked 
closely  and  confidentially  with  President 
Wilson  during  the  war)  among  academics. 
Outside  the  academy,  and  profoundly  influ- 
ential, were  the  likes  of  Lippmann,  Lewis 
Mumford.  Herbert  Croly,  Waldo  Frank, 
Stuart  Chase,  Oswald  VUlard  of  The  Nation, 
Harold  Laski— English,  but  closely  affiliated 
with  American  interests  and  issues. 

Few  of  these  knew  each  other  personally. 
Yet,  taken  together,  they  constituted  a  cler- 
isy, a  political  clerisy,  its  sworn  objective 
that  of  reforming  the  American  political 
conununlty.  All  of  them  had  been  connected 
in  one  way  or  other  with  the  Great  War,  all 
were  sensitively  aware  of  the  change  that 
had  come  over  Americans,  however  briefly, 
during  the  war,  a  change,  as  I  have  noted, 
that  comprised  a  deep  sense  of  war  commu- 
nity and  an  equally  poignant  awareness  of 
American  progress.  American  fatalism,  des- 
tiny, future  fulfillment.  Both  the  war  com- 
munity and  the  American  fatalism  were 
charged  with  the  moral  dimension. 

To  the  political  minds  I  am  referring  to,  it 
seemed  a  pity  for  America  to  lose  its  sense 
of  moral  community  and  progress.  Why  not 
create,  as  William  James  had  recommended, 
a  moral  equivalent  of  war  in  order  to  enjoy 
and  thrive  on  the  virtues  of  war?  John 
Dewey  expressed  himself  positively  on  this: 
much,  he  thought,  of  the  Great  War  would 
hang  on.  It  was  indeed  Dewey's  call  to 
action  for  something  larger  than  scholar- 
ship and  philosophy  In  the  academy. 

Dewey  had  long  been  obsessed  by  the  idea 
of  community.  A  staunch  Hegelian  Ijefore 
he  worked  his  way  to  pragmatism,  he  seems 
to  have  absorbed  permanently  the  idea  of 
the  Hegelian  national  community  as  set 
forth  in  Philosophy  of  Right  and  other 
major  works.  He  never  forgot  his  native 
rural  Vermont,  nor  did  he  ever  return  to 
rural  America,  He  was  a  product  of  great  na- 
tionally minded  universities:  Johns  Hopkins, 
Michigan,  Chicago,  and  finally  Columbia. 
Dewey  preceded  Charles  Horton  Cooley  by 
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10  years  in  the  teaching  of  community  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  When  he  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  in  the  construction  of  the  ideal 
classroom.  His  constant  predicate  was  com- 
munity, and  he  described  the  school  as, 
ideally,  a  "miniature  community." 

In  the  1920's,  by  then  in  New  York.  Dewey 
published  his  Individualism  Old  and  New. 
The  key  to  the  book  lies  in  a  long  chapter 
titled  "The  Lost  Individual."  There  was  also 
his  seminal  The  Public  and  Its  ProbUTns, 
which  became  a  veritable  charter  to  the  new 
clerisy.  Democracy  he  defined  here  as  "the 
idea  of  community  itself."  He  cites  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  The  New  Freedom:  "Every- 
where .  .  .  relationships  are  largely  great 
impersonal  concerns,  with  organizations, 
not  with  other  individuals."  What  must  be 
done,  Dewey  asks  in  a  long  chapter  titled 
"Search  for  the  Great  Community":  "What 
are  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  Great  Society  to  approach  more 
closely  and  vitally  the  sUtus  of  the  Great 
Commimity,  and  thus  take  form  in  genuine- 
ly democratic  societies  and  states?" 

There  we  have,  superbly  stated,  evocative- 
ly and  almost  thrilllngiy.  a  theme,  a  quest, 
that  has  remained  important  in  the  Ameri- 
can reform  canon  from  John  Dewey  and 
Walter  Lippmann  through  Franklin  Roose- 
velt down  to  Governor  Cuomo.  How,  in  a 
word,  to  convert  society  into  community. 
Community  Is  a  loaded  word.  The  Romans 
wisely  placed  communis  (the  root  of  Com- 
munitas)  in  a  different  declension  from 
socius  (the  root  of  societas).  Never  the 
twain  shaU  meet,  said  the  wise  patres  con- 
scripti,  as  if  to  warn:  You  can  call  a  camel  a 
horse,  but  that  does  not  make  it  one.  You 
can  twist  rhetorically  society,  the  great  soci- 
ety. Into  a  community,  but  that  doesn't 
make  it  one.  The  fact  that  a  national  war— 
which  has  but  one  objective,  destruction  of 
the  enemy— brings  disparate  groups  and 
classes  into  the  feeling  of  community,  but 
only  in  respect  to  one  purpose,  the  war  and 
defeating  hte  enemy,  doesn't  mean  that  a 
multipurpose,  a  hydra-valued  and  myriad- 
interest  society  in  peace  can  be  molded,  like 
a  twist  of  dough  in  a  bakery,  into  a  commu- 
nity. So  might  the  Roman  Fathers  have 
wisely  said. 

But  not  our  American  Fathers  in  the  20's. 
It  was  to  be  Great  Community  instead  of 
Great  SoclAx-  Beginning  early  in  the  20's 
the  catch-qupstion  "We  Planned  in  War, 
Why  Not  in  Peace?"  was  to  be  found  in 
more  and  more  books.  Journals,  and  lec- 
tures. The  memory  of  the  Great  War  and  its 
venture  into  national  conmiunity  served  ad- 
vocates of  a  corporate  state,  a  socialist  state, 
a  national  community  more  abundantly 
than  did  the  tracts  and  treatises  from 
E^urope  on  these  matters. 

It  is  Interesting  to  see  how  synchronously 
the  literary  and  the  philosophical  sections 
of  the  20's  cultural  efflorescence  worked  to- 
gether in  the  quest  for  national  community. 
It  was  almost  as  though  an  invisible  conduc- 
tor presided  with  baton  over  the  scene. 
Dewey,  Lippmann,  and  Ooly  offered  philo- 
sophical arguments  to  the  effect  that  all 
older  forms  of  community  were  moribund, 
thus  making  national  conununity  impera- 
tive. With  a  wave  of  his  baton  the  Invisible 
conductor  brought  such  mighty  literary  tal- 
ents as  Sinclair  Lewis,  Sherwood  Anderson, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Ellen  Glasgow  into 
action.  They,  in  novel,  short  story,  and 
poem,  in  Main  Street,  Winesburg,  Ohio,  and 
Spoon  River  Anthology  concurred  enthusi- 
astically with  the  philosophical  section.  Yes, 
the  American  small  town  and  its  family. 
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church,  and  neighborhoods  were  all  mori- 
bund, suffocating,  tyrannizing,  over  their 
Carol  Kennicotts  and  George  Babbits.  Ecra- 
sez  I'infdme. 

And,  almost  as  though  activated  by  a 
baton,  came  an  answering,  or  conjoining, 
threnody  of  how  bad  things  are  in  the  city 
too.  The  city  was  the  place  of  broken 
dreams,  of  frustrated  pUgrims.  of  empty 
lives,  of  vast  financial  networks  of  power  en- 
gaged in  rebutting  individuals  of  talent,  sen- 
tencing the  whole  population  to  anonymity 
bordering  on  death.  Dreiser.  Dos  Passos, 
Harf  Crane  were  among  those  who  painted 
the  great  cities  in  these  lines  and  colors,  but 
there  were  many  others  in  the  20's,  and  of 
comparable  genius. 

The  individual  was,  as  Dewey  and  others 
iterated  and  reiterated.  Lost;  Lost  in  either 
the  stupefylngly  dull  and  banal  small  town 
or  else  lost  in  the  thoroughfares  of  Metrop- 
olis. Lost,  alienated,  estranged,  in  need  of— 
and  now  our  invisible  conductor  has  called 
for  the  horns  of  the  politioues  which  re- 
spond instantly  in  a  timely  diapason  repre- 
senting the  answer:  community,  but  the 
Great  Community  of  the  entire  nation; 
nothing  intermediate,  nothing  less! 

One  wonders  whether  a  single  reader  of 
the  best-selling  literature  in  the  1920's  on 
the  tyraimical,  mindless  village  or  small 
town,  on  the  frightening  anonymity  and 
soullessness  of  the  city— say,  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  or  even  Chicago  and  New  York— 
and  the  Lost  Individual  as  well  as  the  Lost 
(Seneration.  ever  stopped  in  his  or  her  read- 
ing long  enough  to  wonder  whether  or  in 
what  measure  there  was  any  real  verisimili- 
tude in  the  authors  stereotypes?  Probably 
not.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  plausible  ideal 
type;  and  such  is  the  power  of  the  writing 
classes  over  the  reading  classes. 

The  political  clerlsy  I  describe  was, 
through  the  1920s  at  least,  remarkably  free 
of  the  party  ideologies  which  would  become 
clamant  in  the  :iO's  and  thereafter.  Before 
the  onset  of  the  Depression,  Herbert  Hoover 
had  the  high  respect  of  many  who  wanted 
to  see  the  state,  with  the  help  of  the 
learned  and  the  administratively  wise, 
become  a  community.  Reading  the  Deweys, 
Mumfords,  Chases,  and  Llppmanns  as  they 
wrote  in  the  20's  one  is  not  particularly 
struck  by  the  ideology  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
The  clerlsy  in  the  beginning  sought  to  be 
transideological  If  not  quite  transpolitical. 

The  New  Deal  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
helped  change  much  of  that.  But  it  also 
brought  out  in  sharp  relief  the  continuing 
theme  of  the  national  community  and  also 
memory  of  the  Great  War.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  Marxists,  Keynesians,  and  Fabi- 
ans had  little  if  any  influence  on  the  struc- 
ture and  theory  of  the  New  Deal.  There 
was,  after  all,  never  a  theory  of  the  New 
Deal  to  be  influenced. 

The  New  Deal  was  exhumation  of  World 
War  I  structures  in  the  first  place  and 
thereafter  halter-skelter  adaptations,  rea- 
daptatlons,  and  patchings-up  of  the  various 
structures  brought  into  being.  Nothing 
worked  so  far  as  the  essentials  of  the  De- 
pression were  involved.  After  a  flicker  of 
hope  in  1937,  there  was  a  recession  that  put 
things  back  to  almost  1932  status.  In  the 
end  it  was  World  War  II  that  ended  the 
Great  Depression. 

What  did  succeed,  more  or  less,  though,  in 
a  pragmatic  way,  was  the  creation  by  Roose- 
velt and  this  aides  of  a  war  community  with- 
out armed  war  and  sedition  acts.  Without 
loss  of  time,  the  New  Deal  began  in  the  res- 
urrection of  the  old  War  Industries  Board, 
the  Labor  Board,  the  various  agricultural 
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and  pricing  commissions  of  World  War  I. 
Some  of  the  principals  of  the  Great  War 
came  back  to  man  the  New  Deal  boards  and 
commissions,  among  them  Bernard  Baruch, 
Hugh  Johnson,  and  Herbert  Bayard  Swope. 
Above  all.  the  centralization  that  had  char- 
acterized Wilson's  war  government  charac- 
terized FDR's  depression  goverrunent.  Roo- 
sevelt used  the  imagery  of  war  often  in  his 
speeches  and  didn't  hesitate  to  liken  himself 
to  general  and  the  American  people  to  an 
army.  Everywhere,  he  suggested,  discipline 
was  needed.  As  William  Schambra  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  has  noted  in 
an  illuminating  paper,  Roosevelt  specifically 
likened  his  work  to  that  of  making  the 
nation  the  substitute  for  the  old  and  now 
archaic  community  of  the  village  and  the 
neighborhood.  Said  FDR:  "We  have  been 
extending  to  our  national  life  the  old  princi- 
ples of  the  local  community  .  .  .  the  many 
are  the  neighbors.  .  .  .  Nationally  we  must 
think  of  them  as  a  whole  and  not  just  by 
sections  or  by  states."  Or,  Roosevelt  might 
have  added,  by  families,  towns,  churches, 
cooperatives,  and  mutual  aid  groups.  For  in 
practice  he  disdained  them  too. 

As  the  New  E>eal  endured,  it  became  more 
and  more  direct  and  immediated  in  its 
thrust.  New  agencies  for  dealing  with  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  Depression  tended  not 
merely  to  bypass  state  governments  and 
local  communities,  not  to  mention  churches 
and  other  voluntary  associations,  but  actu- 
ally weaken  these  intermediate  groups  and 
governments.  As  in  World  War  I,  there  were 
posters  (the  Blue  Eagle!),  parades,  and 
evening  marches  through  neighborhoods, 
all  signaling  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
war  against  the  Depression  and  the  ever- 
present  prospects  of  victory  soon.  FDR  re- 
mained insouciant  and  also  commanding  in 
presence  throughout,  personalizing  hand- 
somely the  centralization  of  state. 

The  Great  Depression  was  Oisls  No.  2  in 
the  saga  of  America  the  Great  Community. 
It  meshed  nicely  with  Crisis  No.  3,  which 
was  the  Second  World  War  and  wl^'ch,  at 
long  last,  ended  the  Great  Depression.  Roo- 
sevelt said  just  after  Pearl  Harbor  that  it 
was  now  time  for  Dr.  New  Deal  to  be  re- 
placed by  Dr.  Win  the  War,  but  in  truth 
both  doctors  worked  together  throughout. 
In  no  appreciable  respect  was  the  crisis  ma- 
chinery created  by  the  Depression  dislodged 
by  the  onset  of  World  War  II.  A  continuity 
of  crisis  machinery  is  one  of  the  more  nota- 
ble aspects  of  the  story  of  the  American 
welfare  state  and.  more  particularly,  the 
dream  of  the  Great  Community  in  America. 
Seemingly  nothing  disturbs  the  growth 
and  momentum  of  the  crisis  machinery  of 
the  welfare  state.  Not  economic  prosperity; 
some  say  the  welfare  state  grows  as  fast 
under  boom  as  recession.  A  fourth  crisis 
came  along  in  the  1960's,  that  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  on  the  campuses  of  major  uni- 
versities in  America.  For  some  reason  Presi- 
dent Johnson  spumed  Great  Community  as 
his  landmark,  preferring  the  Great  Society. 
Perhaps  an  ex-schoolteacher  was  refusing  to 
violate  further  the  word  Community. 

The  appeal  of  the  idea  of  national  commu- 
nity is  undiminished  in  our  time.  The  sym- 
bols and  impedimenta  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen.  Community  threatens  to  become  the 
battleground  of  politics,  replacing  the 
enemy  in  this  respect.  Community  is  more 
siren-like,  more  seductive  than  economic 
growth  and  the  size  of  budget  deficits.  To  be 
sure,  in  some  minds  the  goal  of  national 
community  includes  the  great  corporations, 
as  in  some  of  the  presentations  of  Felix  Ro- 
hatyn,  Robert  Reich,  and  the  New   York 
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Review.  Governor  Cuomo  was  presumably 
not  excluding  the  corporate  giants  from  the 
American  national  family  he  described  in 
San  Francisco  before  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  1984.  By  my  count  there  were  23 
references  to  the  family;  not  one  addressed 
to  the  household.  America  as  community, 
family,  wagon  train  won  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  present  along  with  more 
than  a  few  others  in  the  listening  audience 
at  large.  Within  less  than  an  hour's  stroking 
of  the  theme  of  community,  he  became  a 
presidential  candidate  in  all  but  declaration. 
Community,  with  Its  powers  of  enchant- 
ment, is  as  dangerous  a  companion  of  poll- 
tics  as  religion.  We  know  the  hazards  of  the 
latter.  For  politics  shares  with  religion  a  ca- 
pacity—not to  be  found  in  anything  eco- 
nomic—for Inspiring  dreams  of  redemption. 
The  passions  aroused  by  reUgion  and  poll- 
tics  are  from  the  same  furnace  in  the 
human  heart.  The  state  as  theocracy  repels 
most  of  us,  thinking  Inevitably  of  past  and 
present  instances  of  it  in  the  world,  in  early 
New  England,  in  present-day  Iran. 

The  same  skepticism  doesn't  seem  to  pre- 
vail, however,  with  respect  to  the  vision  of 
community.  The  originiial  voices  of  national 
community— Dewey.  Lippmann,  Croly— back 
in  the  1920's  were  unfamiliar  with  the  struc- 
ture of  modem  bureaucracy  simply  because 
there  wasn't  any,  or  much,  in  America  at 
that  time.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  their 
well-intentioned  but  inevitably  naive  vision 
of  the  national  conununlty  as  simply  an  ef- 
fortless expansion  of  the  village,  with  noth- 
ing else  involved.  The  1930's  taught  them 
differently,  of  course,  when  the  administra- 
tive structure  of  the  New  Deal  appeared 
under  the  name  of  community. 

The  ideal  of  national  conununlty  excites 
the  imagination  and  seems  to  narcotize  the 
nerves  of  caution.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  citi- 
zens largely  satisfied  with  a  government 
committed  to  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  satisfied  citizenry  living  in  what  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  community.  Expectations 
would  mount  perilously.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  recipe  for  permanent  unrest. 

The  idea  of  national  community  is  sup- 
ported by  an  assumed  inevitability  of  a  cer- 
tain theoretical  scheme  of  progress.  Democ- 
racy began,  the  scheme  informs,  with  the 
small  town,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
family,  and  cooperatives  of  one  or  other 
kind.  But  this  democracy  is  gone  and  can 
never  be  recovered.  (One  wonders  at  this 
point  what  3,000  reporters  were  visiting  last 
winter  in  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire  if  not 
small  towns  meeting  in  churches,  schools, 
and  the  like.)  Democracy  has  passed 
through  the  purely  political  stage  repre- 
sented by  our  Constitution,  through  the 
economic  state  represented  first  by  free  pri- 
vate enterprise,  then  by  government  regula- 
tion, and  is  now  reaching  its  highest  stage, 
national  community. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  same  sketch  of 
inevitable  progress  carries  a  theory  of  the 
true  center  of  democratic  government.  In 
the  beginning,  the  center  was  the  colonial 
legislature.  Stage  two  was  the  passing  of  the 
center  to  a  national  Congress,  under  the 
Constitution.  But,  it  is  argued,  under  the 
iron  discipline  of  the  march  of  history,  de- 
mocracy, true  democracy,  passed  from  Con- 
gress as  center  to  the  presidency.  The  Presi- 
dent is,  the  script  reads,  the  authentic 
center  of  national  democracy,  for  he  alone 
represents  the  entire  people.  This  theory  of 
progress  was  doing  quite  well  untU  yet  an- 
other state  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago, 
one  that  appears  to  be  flourishing  in  certain 
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Not  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
federal  Judge  is  the  true  Atlas 
democracy.  Think  how  long,  the 
luggeat,   desegregation,   appor- 
a^rtion  legalization,  and  aboll- 
prayers  would  have  taken  If 
^sUy  leglsUtive  acts  had  to  go 
and  the  presidency.  For 
jGdlciary  they  were  the  work  of 
comparison.  The  federal  Judge, 
i^trammeled  by  the  necessity  of 
by  the  sweat  and  stench  of 
my  political  obligation  wha^ 
Instructed  by  critical  legal 
iajthe  reincarnation  of  Solon  and 
bring  the  dreamed-of  national 
existence  through  Congress 
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few  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
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legal  mind, 
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It  seems  to  me  there  are.  It 
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the  framework  of  what  is 
national  community  is  the  out- 
careful,  unhasty  thought  and 
but    rather    of    crisis    and 
thought.  It  was  the  crisis  of 
that  initiated  the  momentimi. 
Depression  that  established  it, 
of  World  War  11  that  brought 
present  form  the  idea  of 
state  or  national  community. 
75  years  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
national  event  that  has  not 
the  cause  of  the  central- 
bureaucracy  we  live  by.  I  be- 
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too  by  the  continuing  rise  of 
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g^vemment  and  society  appears 
at  the  present  time, 
and  the  right  have  discovered 
years.  They  do  not  have  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

specters  of  dead  communities  before  their 
eyes  as  do  the  prophets  of  the  unitary  na- 
tional community.  They  do  not  see  the  pop- 
ulation as  one  of  lost,  alienated,  estranged 
souls  striving  vainly  and  hopelessly  to  live  in 
households,  grasp  at  religion,  be  tormented 
by  job,  and  live  in  asphalt  jungles.  And,  as 
noted,  they  see  very  clearly  the  importance 
and  popularity  of  groups  intermediate  to  in- 
dividual and  state.  Such  is  the  seeming 
spread  of  the  concept  of  intermediation 
that  one  of  the  best  articles  of  the  year  on 
the  subject  appeared  a  few  months  ago  in 
The  New  Republic  (an  admirable  Journal,  of 
course),  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  its 
old  founders.  Croly,  Dewey,  and  Llppmann. 
spinning,  siirely,  in  their  graves.  There  is  no 
tallsmanlc  power  In  the  idea  of  intermedia- 
tion; it  will  never  attract  enthusiastic 
crowds  or  rallies  any  more  than  a  sound 
military  strategy  or  reform  in  the  budgetary 
process  will.  But  it's  a  retreat  from  crisis- 
thinking. 

It  is  within  that  theoretical  context  that 
the  recent  rejuvenation  of  the  states,  or 
many  of  them,  is  best  seen.  The  Brookings 
Institution  report  some  months  ago  on  14 
states  the  Institution  had  been  studying  for 
years  is  contributory.  These  states,  far  from 
going  into  passive  retrenchment  as  the 
result  of  revenue-sharing  and  other  deploy- 
ment measures  taken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, proved  themselves  both  buoyant  and 
innovative  in  the  new  life  given  cultural  as 
well  as  economic  and  social  services.  Some 
Journalists  have  commented  on  the  unwant- 
ed, almost  forgotten,  political  liveliness— 
these  days— of  the  state  capitals  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  those  in  positions  of 
leadership. 

There  is  a  general,  perhaps  rising  move- 
ment of  the  times  perhaps  best  called  the 
Antibureaucracy.  There  is  more  awareness 
of  the  sheer  fact  of  the  national,  federal  bu- 
reaucracy; and  with  this  awareness  a  fo- 
cused hostility.  The  Antibureaucracy  re- 
minds me  of  an  inverted  cargo  cult.  The 
people  are  pleased  with  the  usufruct  of  cen- 
tral bureaucracy,  but  Instead  of  praying  to, 
they  curse  the  cargo  ships.  They  see  it  as 
Karl  Marx  did,  as  "an  appalling  parasitic 
body,"  and  as  Max  Weber  did,  "an  iron  cage 
.  .  .  filled  with  robots."  Paul  Volcker.  from 
his  vantage  point  of  member  of  a  presiden- 
tial commission  to  seek  the  causes  of  an  ap- 
parent decline  in  the  quality  of  government 
service,  opined  that  a  vicious  circle  is  cre- 
ated: the  lower  the  quality  of  the  service, 
the  more  the  confidence  of  the  citizen  in  his 
government  ts  shaken;  and  the  more  respect 
for  government  goes  down,  the  worse  the 
quality  of  those  seeking  employment.  Some- 
thing like  a  Perestroika  is  needed  in  this 
country,  and  who  itnows?  It  may  be  under 
way;  not  only  in  the  federal  government  but 
at  the  great  corporations  like  IBM  and  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Finally,  there  is  a  substantial  difference  in 
the  intellectual  scene  regarding  government 
and  the  social  order,  one  that  30  years  ago  I 
would  never  have  expected  to  see  in  my  life- 
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time.  A  second  ideology  was,  as  we  now 
Icnow,  Just  beginning  to  come  Into  existence 
in  the  50's,  a  conservative  ideology,  an  entry 
that  within  another  decade  or  two  made  a 
two-ideology,  bipolar,  political  society.  His- 
torians had  for  years  been  proving  that  a 
conservative  movement  would  never  rise  In 
the  United  States;  the  reasons  given  were 
that  America  had  never  known  a  feudal 
stage  in  its  history,  and  this,  it  was  said,  was 
a  prime  requirement  in  aU  countries  for  an 
emergent  conservative  mentality.  Well, 
either  America  did  have  a  feudal  stage  or 
else  one  isn't  necessary  after  all  for  the  rise 
of  a  distinctly  conservative  political  ideolo- 
gy. 

In  any  event,  it  would  seem  that  conserv- 
atism, however  defined  from  one  week  to 
the  next,  is  here  and  Is  likely  to  remain  for 
awhile.  It  is  of  little  consequence  in  this  re- 
spect how  the  Reagan  coalition  cracks  up. 
The  imptortant  forces  are  institutional: 
there  are  large,  wealthy  conservative  foim- 
dations,  institutes  and  think  tanks,  respect- 
ed columnists,  and  a  regular  harvest  of 
boolcs  and  articles  which  somehow  make  the 
best-seller  lists.  Intellectually,  conservatism 
is  no  more  monolithic  than  is  liberalism. 
Each  can  seem  chameleonic  most  of  the 
time,  especially  to  the  true  believer.  We 
can't  define  ideology  either,  but  we  do  Imow 
that  it's  there.  Through  its  200  years  of  his- 
tory, mostly  in  Europe,  conservatism  has 
commonly  manifested  a  serious  Interest  in 
institutions  like  the  family,  chiuxh,  the 
local  community,  the  private  sector  for  their 
value  as  buffering  or  mediating  forces  and 
for  their  role  in  preserving  a  more  diverse 
and  pluralistic  social  order.  All  Indications 
are  that  we  shall  remain  a  bipolar  society 
ideologically  for  awhile  yet. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  im- 
pressions—and they  are  hardly  mine  alone— 
of  a  gathering  distrust  of  mammoth  bu- 
reaucracies and  their  stultifying  effects 
upon  human  energies,  of  a  distinct  renas- 
cence of  the  states,  of  a  rising  Interest  in 
the  whole  theory  and  policy  of  the  interme- 
diate strata  and  groups  and  of  their  vital  in- 
fluences upon  the  individual's  perception  of 
himself  as  well  as  of  the  national  state,  and 
of  an  Intellectual  pluralism  in  this  country 
that  was  largely  absent  30  years  ago,  if  I  am 
correct  in  this,  then  surely  there  will  be  a 
rethinking  of  the  state  of  community— in 
both  senses  of  the  word  "state"— in  Amer- 
ica. In  addition  to  the  by  now  well-ens- 
conced, crlsisbom,  renaissance-lifted  idea  of 
the  nation  as  a  community  of  individuals  re- 
sembling the  famous  frontispiece  of  Hob- 
bes's  Leviathan,  that  is,  the  imltary,  central- 
ized national  community,  there  wHl  be, 
there  may  already  be,  a  second  envlsage- 
ment  of  community,  one  sprung  perhaps 
from  the  ancient  ideal  of  a  communitas 
communitatum,  a  community  of  communi- 
ties: perhaps  even  a  change  in  our  national 
inscription  from  e  pluribtu  unum  to  in  pZur- 
ibu3  unum. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tom 
Daschle,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 


Mr.  DASCHLE  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you 
shall  be  your  servant.  And  whosoever 
shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased;  and 
fie  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be 
eicZted.— Matthew  23:11-12. 

Servant  Lord,  Lord  of  all  servants. 
Thou  knowest  the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  labor  in  this  place 
faithfully,  day  in,  day  out— tirelessly, 
many  arrive  before  the  Senate  opens 
and  remain  long  after  it  closes.  Many 
are  involved  in  tasks  menial  but  essen- 
tial. Many  are  involved  in  technical 
tasks  which  require  great  skill.  Many 
are  the  Senators'  most  strategic  con- 
nection with  constituents,  the  public, 
and  the  press.  Most  tasks  are  hidden 
and  unheralded.  Most  attract  little  at- 
tention from  the  tourists  or  the  press. 
Many  are  unknown  even  to  the  Sena- 
tors. Little  if  any  recognition  is  given, 
yet  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Senate  depends  upon  them.  We  offer 
our  profound  gratitude.  Lord,  for 
these  faithful,  dedicated,  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women.  We  honor  them. 
We  pray  for  Your  richest  blessings 
upon  them  and  their  loved  ones. 
Guide  them  in  their  struggles;  protect 
and  provide  all  with  Your  loving  care. 
Let  them  be  assured  that  they  are 
known  to  Thee  and  loved  by  Thee— 
and  appreciated  by  us.  We  pray  this  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  became  a  serv- 
ant to  become  a  savior.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NO  TASK  TOO  SMALL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
to  the  Chaplain's  prayer  as  he  empha- 
sized that  there  is  no  person  and  no 
task  too  small  or  too  humble  to  be 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  God's  serv- 
ice. I  am  reminded  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  little  girl  who  had  already  discov- 
ered this  when  she  said: 
We  have  the  nicest  garbage  man; 

he  empties  out  our  garbage  can. 
He's  just  as  nice  as  he  can  be; 

he  always  stops  to  talk  with  me. 
My  mother  doesn't  like  his  smell, 

but  then  she  doesn't  know  him  very  well. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  May  20,  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Thomas  A. 
Daschle,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m..  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IS  UNFORE- 
SEEABLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
after  serving  for  30  years  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  the  most 
common  mistake  this  Senator  makes  is 
to  respond  to  questions  on  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  interest  rates,  to 
inflation,  to  unemployment  or  to  any 
other  questions  relating  to  specific  de- 
velopments about  the  future  of  our 
economy.  There  is  only  one  correct 
answer  to  these  questions.  It  is:  "I 
don't  know."  That  should  be  followed 


promptly  with,  "No  one  else  knows 
either.  No  one."  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not  know. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does 
not  know.  None  of  the  highly  paid 
economists  employed  by  the  country's 
most  prestigious  financial  institutions 
know.  They  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  this  marvelous,  complex 
economy  of  ours,  no  matter  how  wise, 
how  experienced,  or  how  well  paid 
they  may  be.  They  can  pour  thou- 
sands of  statistics  into  computers. 
They  can  calculate  the  consensus  view 
of  the  100  or  500  most  eminent  fore- 
casters, but  they  cannot  know  this 
country's  economic  future  or  any  sig- 
nificant detail  of  its  future.  The  top 
economic  savant  in  the  economic  de- 
partment at  Harvard  University  does 
not  know.  Fabled  Wall  Street  zillion- 
aires  from  Diamond  Jim  Brady  to  Dia- 
mond Don  Regan  never  did  know  and 
do  not  know  now.  But  many  an  Ameri- 
can and  many  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress believe  that  if  you  ask  an  expert 
who  is  smart  enough  and  who  has 
access  to  the  vast  statistics  about  our 
economy  and  the  superb  technology 
that  can  now  coordinate  it,  you  can 
then  predict  the  critical  elements  of 
the  economy  and  coalesce  these  ele- 
ments into  a  framework  that  will  pro- 
vide an  accurate  or  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate economic  forecast. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  never  the 
case.  And  the  enormous  increase  in 
statistical  data  on  the  economy  is  not 
making  it  more  likely  that  we  can  pre- 
dict the  economy,  it  is  making  it  less 
likely.  On  top  of  all  this  we  now  have 
a  true  world  economy. 

What  happens  to  interest  rates  in 
this  country  depends  not  exclusively 
on  Federal  Reserve  action  or  a  combi- 
nation of  Federal  Reserve  action  and 
the  reaction  of  millions  of  America's 
impredictable  borrowers  and  lenders. 
It  also  depends  on  the  action  of  indi- 
vidual investors  and  borrowers  and 
government  policymakers  in  Japan,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  Canada,  in 
West  Germany,  in  France,  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  developing  world.  There  is 
no  way  we  can  foresee  these  interna- 
tional developments  any  better  than 
we  can  foresee  the  developments  in 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  newspapers 
in  this  country  feed  this  widespread  il- 
lusion that  we  can  forecast  economic 
developments.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
very  best  newspapers  in  this  country  is 
the  New  York  Times.  It  is  a  great 
paper  and  better  today  than  it  has 
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ever  been.  1 1  is  especially  strong  in  the 
quality  of  i  s  reporters  and  commenta- 
tors on  economic  and  business  issues. 
Recently  tl  e  New  York  Times  carried 
a  story  by  ane  of  its  wisest  and  most 
perceptive  reporters.  Louis  Uchitelle. 
Uchitelle  w  -ote  on  the  release  on  May 
13  of  the  d  ita  on  producer  prices.  He 
quoted  a  M  )rgan  Stanley  economist  as 
calling  the  0.4  rise  in  the  finished 
goods  comp  anent  of  producer  prices  as 
"consistent  with  a  gradual  progression 
of  rising  in  lation  over  the  next  sever- 
al years.  Bi  it  it  is  not  indicative  of  an 
imminent  deterioration  into  infla- 
tion." How  about  that  forecast?  Mr. 
President,  ;his  is  nonsense.  The  0.4 
percent  Api  il  rise  means  one  thing  and 
one  thing  c  nly.  It  means  that  finished 
goods  producer  prices  rose  by  0.4  per- 
cent in  Ap  il— until  the  revision  that 
may  take  p  ace  next  month,  provides  a 
more  accur  ite  figxire.  It  says  absolute- 
ly nothing  about  the  inflation  in 
coming  months  and  certainly  not 
"over  the  n  ixt  several  years." 

The  New  York  Times  article  reports 
the  0.8  pe'cent  rise  in  intermediate 
goods  comp  onent  of  producer  prices.  It 
then  quote  \  a  Dean  Witter  economist 
as  follows:  "the  data  suggests  that 
demand  is  i  lot  as  strong  as  we  had  an- 
ticipated. 1  his  takes  some  of  the  pres- 
sure off  thi !  Federal  Reserve  to  inrnie- 
diately  tigh  ten  credit."  Again  this  has 
got  to  be  n  )nsense.  Is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve going  to  ease  its  monetary  policy 
because  the  preliminary  report  for 
April  shows  that  producer  prices— in- 
termediate goods— rose  by  a  substan- 
tial 0.8  per(  ent?  The  Times  article  also 
quotes  a  Eank  of  America  economist 
as  saying,  "  The  core  rate  of  inflation  is 
really  very  stable  and  very  low."  Here 
is  a  comm  ;nt  that  flatly  contradicts 
the  hard  f  gures  release  in  April  that 
are  the  sibject  of  the  Times  story. 
The  hard  1  igures  show  that  wholesale 
prices— nov  called  producer  prices— 
that  is  at  1  he  stage  before  they  enter 
Into  consuner  prices  and  affect  the 
cost  of  livi  ig  rose  in  the  finished  ma- 
terials stag  B  by  0.4  percent  in  April,  in 
the  intermediate  stage  by  0.8  percent 
and  in  the  :rude  materials  stage  by  1.3 
percent.  Hi  »w  can  any  economist  inter- 
pret this  IS  meaning  that  "the  core 
rate  of  infl  ition  is  very  stable  and  very 
low." 

Of  courie.  that  forecast  may  be 
right.  So  iiany  completely  unpredict- 
able elemtnts  can  affect  the  cost  of 
living  in  t  le  future  that  no  one  can 
tell.  The  lundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  wl  o  may  have  read  that  front 
page  story  in  one  of  the  great  newspa- 
pers of  ou  Nation  on  May  14  may  or 
may  not  liave  gotten  the  impression 
that  infla^on  will  accelerate  or  slow 
down.  ButJ  they  certainly  were  given 
the  unmis  akable  impression  that  the 
eminent  eionomists  who  were  quoted 
can  predic  with  confidence  the  future 
course  of  prices,  and  by  interference 
the  course  of  our  economy  generally. 


Unfortunately,  this  faith  in  economic 
foresight  may  be  the  majority  view  in 
this  country  today. 

One  comforting  thing  about  forecast 
by  astrology  is  that  most  Americans 
know  that  astrology  is  a  pleasant  joke, 
nothing  serious.  But  the  economic 
stargazers  are  taken  seriously— even 
by  the  paragon  of  newspaper  rational- 
ity—the New  York  Times  and  that  is 
disturbing. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  majority  leader,  together 
with  Senators  Nunn.  Mitchell,  and 
Warner,  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  revise  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
While  I  have  not  completed  my  review 
of  this  proposal,  it  could  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  debate  on  this 
issue. 

I  believe  we  need  a  debate  on  this 
issue.  It  is  critical  that  Congress  reach 
a  consensus  on  a  workable  mechanism 
for  implementing  the  war-making 
power  that  is  reserved  solely  for  the 
Congress  in  the  Constitution.  Not  to 
do  so  will  result  in  a  continuing  shift 
of  authority  from  the  Congress  to  the 
Executive  in  this  critical  area  of  na- 
tional policy.  Such  a  shift  has  danger- 
ous implications.  In  this  regard,  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Pell  and  the  majority 
leader  to  focus  on  this  question  are  en- 
tirely appropriate. 

At  the  same  time,  until  legislation  is 
enacted— if  it  is— the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution remains  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
has  not  been  declared  unconstitution- 
al. And  while  some  have  declared  it 
unworkable.  I  am  not  ready  to  reach 
that  conclusion.  I  believe  it  can  work  if 
the  Congress  has  the  will  to  make  it 
work.  It  is  a  simple  task;  really  it  is. 
All  the  Congress  has  to  do  is  obey  the 
law  and  apply  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion to  our  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  address  our  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Because  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion involves  a  fundamental  issue  of 
constitutional  authority  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress,  I  want  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  understand  this  joint 
resolution  and  the  procedures  associat- 
ed with  it. 

To  date,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  not  acted  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  305. 

Pursuant  to  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  305  will 
be  automatically  discharged  from  the 
committee  on  May  25  and  could 
become  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  May  26.  This 
will  depend  upon  the  floor  schedule 
and  whether  we  are  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  Senate  last  De- 


cember, before  we  begin  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  any  Senator  may 
raise  a  point  of  order  questioning 
whether  it  is  entitled  to  privileged 
status  under  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion because  there  are  imminent  hos- 
tilities. The  point  of  order  can  be  de- 
bated for  4  hours  and  would  then  be 
voted  on.  Should  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  vote  that  it  is  entitled  to  privi- 
leged status,  there  will  be  a  limitation 
of  3  days  of  debate  on  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution.  During  that  3  days, 
the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
amendable. 

As  we  move  forward  to  consider  this 
joint  resolution,  there  will  be  two  key 
issues  at  stake.  First,  on  the  point  of 
order,  are  we  going  to  adhere  to  the 
law?  Second,  are  we  going  to  assume 
our  responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  address  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf? 

With  regard  to  the  first  issue,  our  re- 
quirement to  act  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  clear.  The  Presi- 
dent has  committed  U.S.  troops  to  a 
situation  involving  imminent  hostil- 
ities for  a  period  longer  than  48  hours. 
The  War  Powers  Resolution  requires 
that  the  Congress  authorize  that  con- 
tinuing commitment.  Despite  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  law— a  law  which  the 
Congress  adopted  over  a  Presidential 
veto— more  than  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  initial  commitment,  and 
there  still  has  been  no  authorization 
for  U.S.  troop  involvement  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

On  the  second  point,  we  have  to 
answer  a  number  of  policy  questions. 
First,  do  we  support  a  continuation  of 
the  Kuwaiti  ship  reflagging  operation 
indefinitely?  Second,  do  we  want  our 
troops  defending  neutral  shipping  at- 
tacked in  the  gulf?  Third,  are  we  satis- 
fied with  the  role  our  allies  are  play- 
ing in  keeping  neutral  shipping  open? 
Fourth,  how  is  our  commitment  to  be 
paid  for?  All  of  these  are  valid  ques- 
tions which  the  Congress  should  ad- 
dress. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  point:  the 
Congress  can  duck  this  issue  again.  We 
can  decide  to  debate  how  we  ought  to 
reform  the  process  rather  than  focus- 
ing on  the  policy.  But  we  cannot  evade 
this  simple  fact:  today,  thousands  of 
American  sailors  are  on  alert  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  They  are  not  wondering 
if  they  are  in  hostilities— they  know 
they  are.  What  they  do  not  know  is  if 
the  Congress  supports  their  continued 
presence  in  the  gulf.  This  Senator 
does.  And  this  Senator  believes  the 
Congress  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
authorize  our  commitment  and  define 
our  policy.  There  will  be  yet  another 
chance  to  do  that  in  the  near  future 
when  my  joint  resolution  comes  to  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 


May  20, 1988 

THE  INF  TREATY 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  indicate  that  at  10  o'clock  or  short- 
ly thereafter  we  will  be  back  on  the 
INF  Treaty  and  there  is  a  30-minute 
period  from  10  to  10:30  where  speakers 
who  have  opening  statements  or  what- 
ever will  come  to  the  floor,  and  I  hope 
if  there  are  any  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle— I  address  myself  primarily  to 
this  side  of  the  aisle— that  they  wUl 
not  waste  that  30  minutes  because  we 
need  to  start  making  real  progress  on 
the  treaty  itself  and  hopefully  after 
these  five  votes  we  will  be  able  to 
move  to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 
Again  time  is  of  the  essence.  The 
President  leaves  on  the  first  leg  of  his 
trip  to  Moscow  next  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  10  a.m.,  and  I  would  again  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides,  but  par- 
ticularly on  this  side  of  the  aisle— the 
Republicans  are  seated,  and  President 
Reagan  Is  a  Republican— we  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  make  certain 
we  consent  to  this  treaty  ratification 
and  the  President  will  have  the  instru- 
ments with  him  when  he  visits  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev  late  next  week. 

MAY  14.  197i:  SENATE  APPOINTS  FIRST  FEMALE 
PAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  17  years 
ago  this  week,  on  May  14.  1971,  16- 
year-old  Paulette  Desell  became  the 
Senate's  first  female  page.  Five 
months  earlier.  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
named  Miss  Desell  to  the  position 
upon  learning  that  there  were  no  re- 
strictions against  appointment  of 
female  pages.  The  Senate  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  however,  refused  to  accept  her 
appointment  until  he  received  authori- 
zation from  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
committee  subsequently  agreed  to 
allow  female  pages  despite  objections 
concerning  "their  safety,  their  ability 
to  carry  out  the  more  arduous  tasks, 
and  what  they  would  wear." 

The  issue  of  what  pages  would  wear 
had  surfaced  previously  in  the  mid- 
1940's.  Near  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
pages  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  abandoned  their  knickers  in  favor 
of  long  pants,  a  dark  blue  jacket  and 
tie.  The  Senate  pages  continued  to 
wear  the  customary  scratchy  knickers. 
In  1946,  when  Senate  Republicans  won 
a  majority  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  they  set  about  putting  their 
own  stamp  on  the  era.  To  the  great 
relief  of  the  Senate  pages,  who  had  to 
endure  merciless  teasing  from  their 
House  counterparts,  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed the  more  modem  and  stylish  attire. 
In  1971  the  female  pages  quickly  ad- 
justed to  this  style  and  proved  them- 
selves the  equal  of  their  male  counter- 
parts. 

The  history  of  Senate  pages  extends 
back  to  1829.  In  that  year  Senator 
Daniel  Webster  arranged  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  9-year-old  Grafton 
Hansen,  the  grandson  of  the  Senate 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  as  this  body's  first 
page.   Two    years   later,    the    Senate 
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agreed  to  a  second  Webster  appoint- 
ment and  12-year-old  Isaac  Bassett 
began  a  Senate  career  that  would 
extend  64  years  until  his  death  in 
1895.  Throughout  the  Senate's  histo- 
ry, pages  have  played  an  important 
role  in  this  Chamber,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess himdreds  of  yovmg  men  and 
women  have  had  a  ringside  seat  on 
American  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ON  RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  2,  I  chaired  a  Senate  Budget 
Committee  field  hearing  in  Greenville. 
NC.  on  rural  health  care.  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles,  to  hold  this 
hearing  on  rural  health  care  because 
there  is  no  more  important  issue 
before  Congress  today  than  insuring 
access  to  quality  health  care  for  every- 
one in  this  country,  rich  and  poor, 
whether  they  live  in  one  of  our  cities 
or  on  one  of  our  farms. 

For  decades  the  cost  of  health  care 
has  outpaced  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Since  1972  its  increase  has  nearly 
quadrupled  that  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  While  this  is  a  national 
problem,  it  places  more  of  a  burden  on 
our  rural  communities  at  a  time  when 
rural  economies  are  declining. 

Health  expenditures  represent  the 
third  largest  category  in  the  Federal 
budget,  after  defense  and  Social  Secu- 
rity. And  if  you  remove  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund,  health  care  repre- 
sents the  second  largest  category. 

The  Federal  Government  generally 
looks  upon  health  care  disease  by  dis- 
ease, or  as  an  income  subsidy  issue, 
rather  than  by  geographic  location. 
Yet  there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
in  certain  geographic  areas  who  are 
not  able  to  get  quality  medical  care 
either  because  it  is  not  available  or  it 
is  too  costly. 

With  the  growth  of  our  cities  and 
the  demand  for  specialization  and  ad- 
vanced technology  in  medicine,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  attention  focused 
on  the  disparity  between  Federal 
health  care  assistance  to  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Instead,  we  speak  in  terms 
of  categorical  programs  or  block 
grants  or  reimbursement  rates. 

The  health  care  problems  in  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country  are  many 
and  the  range  is  broad.  Medicare  reim- 
burses rural  health  care  providers  at  a 
lower  rate  than  larger  urban  provid- 
ers. Yet  that  small  rural  provider  is 
often  less  able  to  absorb  that  lower 
payment  which  is  frequently  below 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service  provided. 
The  amount  of  uncompensated  care  is 
increasing,  further  exacerbating  the 
problem  for  those  or  our  rural  com- 
munties  least  able  to  pay  the  differ- 
ences needed  to  provide  vital  health 
care   services.    Some    declining    rural 


communities  have  an  oversupply  of 
underutilized  care  while  other  commu- 
nities have  too  little. 

How  do  we  attract  and  keep  good 
health  care  providers  in  our  rural 
areas?  How  do  we  confront  the  reality 
that,  as  rural  populations  shrink,  more 
of  our  rural  hospital  beds  go  unfilled? 
How  do  we  deal  with  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  malpractice  insurance  costs 
that  prevents  a  growing  number  of 
rural  physicians  from  delivering 
babies?  How  is  the  nursing  shortage 
affecting  the  delivery  of  health  care  in 
rural  communities?  How  do  we  pool 
our  resources  to  provide  better  rural 
health  care  services  more  efficiently? 
How  do  we  provide  more  services  in 
our  underserved  areas? 

These  were  the  questions  we  wanted 
to  pursue  in  this  hearing.  But  we  did 
not  just  discuss  the  problems.  We  also 
heard  about  solutions— about  innova- 
tive programs  and  changes  taking 
place  in  rural  North  Carolina  to  better 
meet  the  changing  health  care  needs 
of  its  rural  counties  and  communities. 

We  heard  testimony  from  health 
care  providers.  Dr.  Jane  McCaleb,  a 
primary  care  physician  practicing  in 
two  of  North  Carolina's  most  rural 
auid  poorest  counties,  told  us  how  she 
was  able  to  reduce  infant  mortality  in 
those  counties  from  24  per  1,000  births 
to  4  per  1,000  births.  This  was  done  at 
a  time  when  infant  mortality  was  in- 
creasing in  the  United  States.  The  na- 
tional average  is  about  10  per  1.000 
births. 

We  heard  from  Walter  Shepherd, 
who.  at  East  Carolina  University's 
School  of  Medicine  developed  a  cost- 
effective,  preventive  health  care  out- 
reach program  that  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  States  and  even 
several  foreign  countries. 

We  heard  Jim  Bernstein  talk  about  a 
broad  range  of  rural  health  care 
issues,  including  a  successful  program 
he  developed  to  place  physicians  in 
rural,  underserved  communities.  At 
the  same  time,  he  stressed  how  devas- 
tating some  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  Federal  Physician  Placement  Pro- 
gram, the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  will  be  on  some  of  North  Caro- 
lina's poor,  underserved  areas. 

Finally,  we  heard  testimony  from 
two  nurses.  Dr.  Terri  Lawler  and 
Eloise  Jenkins,  and  a  rural  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, Richard  Harrell,  who  dis- 
cussed the  nursing  shortage  and  the 
effect  of  low  reimbursement  rates  to 
health  care  providers  in  rural  areas. 
Rural  areas  are  competing  with  urban 
areas  throughout  the  country,  with  a 
clear  disadvantage  that  somehow  must 
be  addressed. 

Badly  needed  changes  are  already 
being  made  at  the  Federal  level.  Last 
year's  budget  reconciliation  bill  en- 
acted numerous  changes  in  Medicare 
policy  that  will  increase  reimburse- 
ment rates  to  rural  physicians,  clinics. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


Dodument  100-11,  treaty  between 

Si  ates  of  America  and  the  Union 

Sotjalist  Republics  on  the  elimina- 

intermediate-range  and  short- 


miss  les. 

Senate  resumed  consideration 


Mr.  President,  for  the 
day  the  Senator  from 
on  the  floor  appealing  for 
understanding,  not  wishing 
on  those  who  have  misgiv- 
1  he  treaty  because  that  cer- 
their  rights, 
read  a  story  from  the  UP 
would  like  to  read  and 
;he  Record  at  the  conclu- 
1  emarks. 
—Moderate  Republicans,  par- 
Leader  Robert  Dole,  are 
that   the  stalling   tactics   of 
colleagues  will  prevent  Presi- 
f  rom  taking  the  INF  Treaty  to 
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departure  for  his  May  30- 
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first  indirect  test,  a  challenge 
on  the  floor,  produced  a  91  to 


6  show  of  strength  Wednesday  for  the 
agreement  eliminating  an  entire  class  of  su- 
perpower missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Treaty 
(By  Eliot  Brenner) 

Washington.— Moderate  Republicans, 

particularly  Senate  Leader  Robert  Dole,  are 
getting  edgy  that  the  stalling  tactics  of 
their  dissident  colleagues  will  prevent  Presi- 
dent Reagan  from  taking  the  INF  Treaty  to 
the  Moscow  summit. 

The  first  of  several  "killer  amendments"— 
as  treaty  supporters  brand  them— was  set 
before  the  Senate  today  for  five  votes  on 
various  parts  of  it,  votes  guaranteed  to  drain 
time  from  a  clock  already  running  on  Rea- 
gan's Wednesday  departure  for  his  May  30- 
June  2  meeting  with  Soviet  Leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

The  treaty's  first  indirect  test,  a  challenge 
to  its  presence  on  the  floor,  produced  a  91  to 
6  show  of  strength  Wednesday  for  the 
agreement  eliminating  an  entire  class  of  su- 
perpower missiles. 

But  Sen.  Steve  Synuns,  R-Idaho,  proposed 
Thursday  that  the  treaty  not  go  into  effect 
until  Reagan  certified  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Soviets  had  cleared  up  violations  of  five 
existing  agreements.  He  constructed  his 
amendment  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  vote 
on  each  of  the  five  issues. 

Sens.  CaUbome  Pell,  D-R.I..  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  chairman,  and  Rich- 
ard Lugar.  R-Ind.,  a  former  head  of  the 
committee,  popped  up  promptly  to  remind 
Synuns  the  President  wants  the  treaty  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits. 

Quoting  from  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  at  Senate  hearings  on  the  pact.  Pell 
said,  "it  should  not  be  linked  to  other  arms 
control  issues  or  treaties,  we  shouldn't  be  in 
a  position  of  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face." 

Symms  was  undaunted,  and  the  stalling 
by  an  arch-conserative  handful  that  in- 
cludes him  and  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  R-N.C. 
prompted  Dole  to  appeal  publicly. 

"It's  our  President  who  is  going  to  Moscow 
next  week, "  the  Kansas  Senator  stressed  to 
fellow  Republicans.  "He'd  like  to  have  the 
treaty." 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M..  joined  Dole's 
call,  saying  five  to  seven  days  of  treaty 
debate  is  enough  and  the  accord  should  get 
a  final  vote  Wednesday,  the  day  Reagan 
leaves  for  Moscow.  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee staffers  predicted  the  pact  might  end 
up  getting  its  final  vote  Thursday. 

"Not  only  this  President  but  the  American 
people  deserve  the  opportunity  to  have 
(him)  *  •  *  carry  this  treaty  to  Moscow  for  a 
summit,"  Domenici  said. 

Countered  dissident  Sen.  Gordon  Hum- 
phrey. R-N.H.,  "let  us  examine  this  treaty 
carefully  and  let  the  public  relations  dead- 
line of  Moscow  be  damned."  Humphrey 
called  the  agreement  a  "dangerous  fraud" 
with  flawed  provisions. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  majority  leader,  Senator  Byrd;  the 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dole;  the 
managers  of  this  bill  on  the  INF 
Treaty,  and  I  think  90  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  a  plea  to 
get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  non- 
sense going  on  today— and  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  all  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  offered  are 
nonsense  amendments.  I  would  simply 
emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  some  serious  amendments  that 
should  be  considered  and  debated. 
None  of  them— and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "none"— none  of  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator,  have  thus  far 
been  offered. 

As  the  UPI  story  said,  the  clock  is 
ticking  away.  The  President,  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  indicated  on  the  floor 
yesterday  during  a  similar  discussion, 
leaves  next  Wednesday  morning.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  here  on  Saturday, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  here  on  Sunday, 
and  I  expect  we  are  not  going  to  be 
doing  a  whole  lot  on  Monday.  That 
should  be  ample  notice  to  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  90  or  more  I  suggest  who 
think  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
have  this  treaty  ratified,  as  it  will  be. 
by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  think  the  President  should  have 
that  in  his  pocket  when  he  gets  on  the 
airplane  Wednesday  morning  leaving 
for  Moscow. 

What  kind  of  a  position  is  the  U.S. 
Senate  going  to  be  in  if  our  President 
is  going  to  a  summit  in  Moscow  and 
when  he  arrives  there  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  still  dilly-dallying  on  a  treaty  that 
the  American  people  overwhelmingly 
support  and  the  U.S.  Senate  over- 
whelmingly supports? 

A  typical  example,  Mr.  President,  of 
this  nonsense  and  extraneous  amend- 
ments was  evident  yesterday  in  the 
newspapers  back  in  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska. There  is  now  being  some  talk 
about  some  "important"— I  do  not 
think  it  is  important  at  all— but  "im- 
portant" amendments  that  have  sud- 
denly sprung  up  from  somewhere, 
somehow,  that  would  tell  the  Presi- 
dent what  to  do  and  tell  the  President 
what  not  to  do  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets in  general  and  with  this  treaty  in 
particular. 

I  think  this  is  a  terrible  situation 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  finds  itself  in 
today.  I  would  think  at  this  juncture  it 
is  time  to  unite  the  American  people 
behind  this  important  trip  that  our 
President  is  making  on  Wednesday 
next. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  these 
activities  today,  and  the  broad-based 
press  coverage  of  this  latest  extrane- 
ous amendment  that  is  being  suggest- 
ed doing  those  kinds  of  things  now.  is 
ill-timed  and  can  only  cripple  the 
President  as  he  represents  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  free  world 
in  the  upcoming  summit  meeting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
must  come  in  for  some  of  the  blame. 
The  President  should  put  his  foot 
down.  He  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  my  President  of 


the  United  States.  He  is  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  Party,  without  ques- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  the  President  is  contribut- 
ing to  some  of  his  own  problems.  I  no- 
ticed yesterday,  in  pictures  widely  cir- 
culated in  Nebraska  and  press  connec- 
tions therewith,  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  President  was  taking  time 
out  from  his  supposedly  very  busy 
preparation  for  the  Moscow  summit— I 
hope  he  is  preparing— to  have  a  cam- 
paign-style picture  taken  in  the  Oval 
Office.  I  think  this  is  the  time  when 
the  President  and  all  of  us  should  not 
be  politicking.  Let  us  put  politics  aside, 
at  least  until  after  the  end  of  the 
summit.  I  simply  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  politicking. 

I  suggest  that  all  of  us  address  the 
legitimate  measures  that  will  be 
brought  up  as  amendments  to  this  bill 
and  then  get  on  with  the  business  of 
giving  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  this  treaty,  as  we  will,  sooner  rather 
than  later,  after  time  for  legitimate 
discussion  and  legitimate  consider- 
ation to  legitimate  amendments  only. 

I  would  certainly  say  that  the  five 
time-consuming  amendments  that  we 
are  scheduled  to  vote  on  at  11:30  today 
fall  into  that  category,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator,  as  nonsense. 

I  hope,  if  nothing  else,  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  could  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  cloture 
motion,  if  possible.  Maybe  that  would 
not  knock  out  some  of  these  amend- 
ments, because  maybe  they  are  ger- 
mane. But  at  least  if  a  cloture  motion 
is  filed  it  would  expedite  the  matter, 
giving  us  a  chance  of  getting  this  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  when  he 
leaves  for  that  important  siunmit  dis- 
cussion with  the  Soviet  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  be  brief.  There  are  other 
Senators  seeking  recognition.  Our 
time  before  we  begin  voting  is  limited. 

I  will  urge  my  colleagues,  as  others 
have  and  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
certainly  has  already,  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague 
from  Idaho  because  the  issue  is  not 
new  to  the  Senate.  I  think  it  was  Sep- 
tember 24  of  last  year  that  this  body 
voted  on  a  sense  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment stating  that  any  INF  Treaty 
should  not  be  ratified  until  the  Presi- 
dent certified  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  ABM  Treaty.  That  amendment 
was  tabled  62  to  28. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  against  that 
amendment  and  I  will  vote  against  this 
amendment.  Due  to  the  parliamentary 
situation.  I  will  vote  against  this 
amendment  five  times.  I  oppose  this 
amendment  because  it  is  designed  to 
kill  the  INF  Treaty  not  to  further  U.S. 
security  interests. 

Every  Senator  in  this  body  supports 
Soviet  compliance  with  their  legal  ob- 


ligations. Every  Senator  has  expressed 
concern  about  Soviet  violations  of 
arms  control  treaties.  In  the  case  of 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar,  we  voted  89  to 
0  last  year  expressing  our  sense  that  it 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  about  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
control.  It  is  about  whether  this  body 
believes  the  INF  Treaty  deserves  to  be 
ratified  on  its  merits.  And  it  is  about 
supporting  President  Reagan's  nego- 
tiators who  successfully  rejected 
Soviet  attempts  to  link  INF  to  a  range 
of  issues  not  before  this  body  today. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  INF  Treaty 
deserves  our  strong  support  is  that  is 
represents  a  triumph  for  tough  negoti- 
ating. When  the  Soviets  linked  negoti- 
ations to  a  halt  in  Pershing  2  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  deploy- 
ment, we  said  no.  When  the  Soviets 
tried  to  link  INF  to  our  forward  based 
systems,  we  said  no.  When  the  Soviets 
tried  to  link  INF  to  British  and 
French  nuclear  weapons,  we  said  no. 
And  when  the  Soviets  linked  negotia- 
tions to  SDI.  we  said  no. 

This  amendment  would  link  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  INF  Treaty  to 
Presidential  certification  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  other  arms  control 
treaties.  But  this  is  the  wrong  issue  at 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  If 
Senators  are  concerned  about  Soviet 
compliance,  let  them  bring  the  issue 
before  the  Senate.  If  Senators  feel  ad- 
ministration responses  to  compliance 
issues  are  inadequate,  let  them  draft 
legislation  proposing  a  remedy.  This 
body  would  act  upon  such  legislation 
the  way  we  act  on  all  legislation.  But 
do  not  link  the  INF  Treaty  to  compli- 
ance questions  unreleated  to  it. 

I  will  vote  against  this  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  debate  here  on 
the  floor  and  in  my  office  and  I  want 
to  take  a  little  of  the  Senate's  time 
this  morning  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  the  negotiators  who  have  presented 
our  case  in  Geneva  and  whose  efforts 
have  led  to  the  presentation  of  this 
INF  Treaty  to  the  Senate. 

Actually,  in  the  beginning  I  should 
state  categorically  in  my  judgment 
real  credit  for  this  treaty  must  go  to 
the  President.  His  decision  to  stick  to 
the  zero-zero  option  he  announced 
very  early  in  the  negotiations  paid  off. 

Despite  all  the  criticism  and  claims 
that  he  was  too  firm  and  too  inflexible 
in  his  approach  to  arms  control,  the 
determination  to  rebuild  the  defenses 
of  this  country  and  at  the  same  time, 
while  negotiating  from  strength, 
present  a  position  that  was  acceptable 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  world, 
has  paid  off  for  us. 


Many  people  said  we  were  asking  too 
much  of  the  Soviets  and  that  we 
should  change  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion. The  fact  that  we  did  not  in  my 
judgment  will  make  this  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  great  periods  of 
leadership  in  arms  control.  But  as  one 
of  those  who  has  been  privileged  to  go 
to  Geneva  quite  often  representing 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Observer  Group.  I  got  to  know  the 
negotiators  that  we  had  sent  there 
very  well. 

Of  our  negotiators.  Maynard  "Mike" 
Glitman  deserves.  I  think,  a  great 
share  of  the  credit  for  presenting  the 
President's  position  and  having  the  pa- 
tience, if  not  really  presenting  the  po- 
sition with  real  New  England  obsti- 
nateness— I  think  Mike  proved  to  be  a 
hard  rock  in  the  U.S.  delegation. 

He  learned  how  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  negotiators.  He  is  a  very  incisive 
and  intelligent  man.  He  is  also,  as  I 
said,  very  obstinate  and  can  be  most 
direct  in  negotiations. 

I  know  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  Soviets  and  he  told  us 
that  often.  But  he  developed  a  negoti- 
ating style  that  the  Soviets  understood 
and  respected.  And,  again,  that  style 
paid  off. 

Mike's  deputy.  Ambassador  John 
Woodworth,  should  also  be  commend- 
ed for  his  contributions.  Both  Mike 
Glitman  and  John  Woodworth  spent 
countless  hours  briefing  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  Geneva  and  Washing- 
ton, DC,  on  the  subtle  nuances  of  the 
Soviet  positions,  on  the  changes  in  our 
position,  and  on  the  prospects  for 
progress. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  nego- 
tiators all  had  great  experience.  One 
of  those  who  had  the  institutional 
knowledge,  who  was  really  our  reposi- 
tory of  institutional  memory  in  the 
whole  field  of  arms  control  because  of 
his  expertise  and  long  experience,  was 
Ambassador  Paul  Nitze.  He  was  our 
chief  INF  negotiator  until  1983  and  I 
think  has  to  be  recognized  as  a  pri- 
mary architect  of  the  U.S.  position 
and  the  architect  of  the  strategy  that 
the  President  has  adopted  that  has  led 
to  the  treaty  that  is  now  before  us. 

I  think  the  three  of  us  present  on 
the  floor  now  were  members  of  the 
arms  control  group.  Paul  Nitze  has 
been  just  fabulously  generous  in  his 
personal  time  to  brief  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group.  Few  people  realize  how  many 
times  he  has  come  to  the  Senate  and 
met  with  us.  two.  three,  four,  five  of  us 
at  a  time,  to  bring  us  up  to  date  and 
give  us  his  opinion  of  what  new  devel- 
opments meant  and  how  new  positions 
of  the  Soviets  should  be  responded  to 
by  our  negotiators. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  saw  to  it  that 
we  got  copies  in  the  classified  area  of 
the  Senate,  the  Arms  Control  Observ- 
er Group  did.  of  the  reports  that  were 
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has  profited,  now,  from 
in   Government   for 
years.  I  will  discuss  that 
woijld  also  like  to  recognize 
Norm    Clyne,     Paul 
.  Norm  Clyne  has  been  a 
me  and  to  the  Observer 
.  the  briefings  and  sum- 
provided  to  the  Senate, 
of  our  delegation  through 

_   has  been  Ambassa- 
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treaty;  Ambassador  Glit- 
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Kaiqpelman  had  experience  as 
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You  can  walk  away  from  the  ma- 
chine and  lose  your  money,  but  you 
will  also  lose  the  result  you  sought. 
You  wUl  never  have  a  Coke.  He  said 
you  can  kick  the  machine.  You  will 
probably  not  get  a  Coke,  but  it  might 
make  you  feel  better.  He  said  you  can 
do  what  we  have  done  in  these  negoti- 
ating with  the  Soviets— and  this  is  the 
approach  that  Max  advocated.  He  rec- 
ommended sitting  down  and  waiting 
for  the  machine  to  give  up  a  Coke.  It 
owed  you  a  Coke;  you  paid  for  it.  Even 
a  broken  machine  might  give  up  the 
Coke  when  it  is  ready  to  do  it. 

You  have  to  think  about  that  for  a 
minute,  Mr.  President,  because  what 
this  treaty  means  and  what  Ambassa- 
dor Kampelman  meant  is  that  this 
treaty  is  the  product  of  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  its 
Presidents,  and  its  negotiating  team.  I 
use  the  word  "Presidents"  advisedly. 

We  have  sought  an  agreement  on 
INP  weapons  for  a  number  of  years. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  are  here  today 
is  because  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  Soviet  negotiating  tactic  and  in 
the  Soviets  doing  the  negotiating. 

When  we  first  went  to  Geneva  as 
part  of  the  arms  control  talks.  Ambas- 
sador Karpov  headed  the  Moscow  del- 
egation and  Ambassador  Obukov  was 
the  negotiator  in  charge  of  the  INF 
group  for  the  Soviets.  In  time.  Ambas- 
sador Karpov  was  given  a  promotion 
and  called  back  to  Moscow.  Ambassa- 
dor Obukov  moved  into  the  START 
negotiations,  and  Ambassador  Master- 
kov  completed  the  negotiations  on  the 
INF  Treaty. 

Then  the  Soviets  made  Yuli  Voront- 
sov  the  head  on  their  Geneva  delega- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  infuse  some  mo- 
mentum into  the  negotiations.  Inter- 
estingly, Vorontsov  also  had  primary 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets' problem  in  Afghanistan.. 

Ambassador  Obukov  now  heads  the 
Soviet  delegation  in  Geneva.  He  is  an 
experienced  negotiator.  He  has  a  repu- 
tation that  precedes  him  as  having  a 
negotiating  style  that  is  very  brusk 
and  obtrusive,  a  difficult  person  to  ne- 
gotiate with. 

But  during  our  consultations  in 
Geneva,  those  of  us  with  the  arms 
control  observer  group  found  another 
side  of  Ambassador  Obukov:  an  affi- 
cionado  and  critic  of  fine  art.  He  can 
be  very  charming  to  our  wives  and 
very  affable  in  his  discussions  with  us. 
He  indicated,  I  think,  in  his  social 
manner  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets to  wind  up  the  negotiations  and 
eventually  get  a  treaty. 

He  was  replaced,  as  I  said,  during 
the  negotiations  on  the  INF  by  Am- 
bassador Masterkov— a  quite,  calm  ne- 
gotiator, the  kind  of  person  you  would 
expect  to  be  sitting  at  a  chess  table  at 
a  masters  tournament.  A  career  for- 
eign service  diplomat,  he  was  unchar- 
acteristic, really,  of  the  United  States 


caricature  of  a  typical  Soviet  negotia- 
tor. 

Masterkov,  too,  in  his  social  meet- 
ings, his  social  conversation  with  mem- 
bers of  the  arms  control  observer 
group,  indicated  a  desire  to  find  a  way 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  Neither  he  nor  Obukov, 
in  my  judgment,  ever  strayed  from  the 
narrow  instructions  they  received  as 
negotiators  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  we  look 
at  these  people  and  realize  what  they 
did  month  in  and  month  out,  negotiat- 
ing for  a  period  of  several  years,  they 
have  accomplished  what  many  of  us 
thought  was  almost  impossible  on  our 
first  trip  to  Geneva,  in  March  1985,  as 
members  of  the  arms  control  observer 
group.  I  had  the  feeling  that  we  had 
an  almost  impossible  task,  and  that 
the  positions  we  heard  articulated 
that  had  been  taken  by  American  Am- 
bassadors and  Soviet  Ambassadors 
were  so  far  apart  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  professional  biographies 
that  have  been  provided  to  me  on  Am- 
bassador Glitman,  Ambassador  Kam- 
pelman, and  Ambassador  Nitze.  These, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  in  the  Record  be- 
cause people  ought  to  know,  if  they 
read  this  Record  sometime  in  the 
future,  who  the  men  were  who  guided 
our  country  into  reaching  the  agree- 
ments represented  by  the  INF  Treaty. 
I  am  sad  that  I  do  not  have  a  more  ex- 
tensive biography  on  Ambassador  Glit- 
man. If  I  get  one  today,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  can  replace 
this,  but  this  is  the  one  that  was  avail- 
able to  me  and  my  staff  last  evening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
three  of  these  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Paul  Henry  Nitze 

On  May  16,  1986.  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  Nitze  to  his  present  po- 
sition as  Ambassador  at  Large  and  Special 
Advisor  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  Arms  Control  Matters. 

Prom  January  24,  1985,  until  his  present 
appointment,  Ambassador  Nitze  served  as 
Special  Advisor  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  Arms  Control  Mat- 
ters. President  Reagan  awarded  him  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  1985.  for  his  contribution  to  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  his  country. 

Prior  to  this  assignment,  Ambassador 
Nitze  was  head  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  convened  on  November  30,  1981,  in 
Geneva. 

During  the  preceding  seven  years,  Mr. 
Nitze  was  a  consultant  on  defense  policy 
and  international  relations  to  various  gov- 
ernment departments  and  private  firms.  He 
also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies;  a  Director  on 
the  Boards  of  Aspen  Skiing  Corporation, 


Twentieth  Century-Pox  Film  Corporation, 
Schroders.  Inc.,  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  the  Ethics  and  Public 
Policy  Center,  and  the  Atlantic  Council  of 
the  United  States:  Trustee  Emeritus  of  the 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  and 
the  George  C.  Marshall  Research  Founda- 
tion; and  Chairman  of  Policy  Studies,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Present  Danger. 

During  the  previous  13  years  he  served  in 
several  positions  within  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(International  Security  Affairs)  from  Janu- 
ary 1961  until  1963.  In  November  1963  he 
became  the  57th  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a 
position  he  held  until  July  1967. 

From  July  1967  to  January  1969,  he  was 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  the 
spring  of  1969,  Mr.  Nitze  was  appointed  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  Representative  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Strategic 
Anns  Limitations  Talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  position  he  held  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  June  1974. 

From  1953  until  1961,  Mr.  Nitze  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Foreign  Service  Education 
Foundation  In  Washington,  D.C. 

From  1947  until  1953  he  served  in  various 
positions  within  the  Department  of  State, 
beginning  as  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy.  In 
1948  he  was  named  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  In 
August  1949,  he  became  Deputy  Director  of 
the  State  Department's  Policy  Planning 
Staff,  and  Director  the  following  year. 

During  the  period  1944-1946,  Mr.  Nitze 
was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey.  He  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Merit  by  President  Truman 
for  service  to  the  Nation  in  this  capacity. 

From  1941  until  1943  he  was  Chief  of  the 
Metals  and  Minerals  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  until  named  as  Director 
of  Foreign  Procurement  and  Development 
for  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

Graduated  cum  laude  in  1928  from  Har- 
vard University.  Mr.  Nitze  subsequently 
Joined  the  New  York  investment  banking 
firm  of  Dillon  Read  and  Company.  In  1941 
he  left  his  position  as  Vice  President  of  that 
firm  to  become  Financial  Director  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Bom  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1907,  Mr.  Nitze,  a  widower,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Phyllis  Pratt.  They  have 
four  children— Heidi,  Peter.  William,  and 
Anina.  Mr.  Nitze  maintains  his  legal  resi- 
dence In  Washington.  D.C.  and  has  a  resi- 
dence In  Bel  Alton.  Maryland. 

Maynard  Gutman 

Ambassador  Glitman  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1956  as  Economic  Officer  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  was  Fiscal  and  Fi- 
nancial Officer  In  1957-59.  He  was  Consular 
and  Economic  Officer  in  Nassau  (1959-61) 
and  Economic  Officer  in  Ottawa  (1961-65). 
He  attended  Atlantic  Affairs  Studies  at  the 
University  of  California  (Berkeley)  in  1965- 
66.  In  1967-68  he  was  International  Rela- 
tions Officer  in  the  Department  and  was  de- 
tailed to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly in  1967  and  to  the  National  Security 
Council  In  1968  and  was  Political  Officer  In 
Paris  from  1968  to  1973.  He  returned  to  the 
Department  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade  Policy  and  subsequent- 
ly was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Trade  Policy. 

He  then  was  detailed  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs  In  1976-77.  Prom  1977  to  1981  he  was 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  at  the  United 
States  Mission  to  NATO  In  Brussels.  He  was 
then  appointed  Department  of  State  Repre- 
sentative and  Deputy  Negotiator  to  the  In- 
termediate Range  Nuclear  Forces  Negotia- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  In 
Geneva  from  1981  to  1984.  In  1984  Mr.  Glit- 
man was  nominated  by  President  Reagan  to 
serve  as  the  Chief  U.S.  Representative  at 
the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
(MBFR)  Talks  In  Vienna.  Since  1985  he  has 
been  the  Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  for  Interme- 
diate-Range Nuclear  Forces  In  Geneva. 

Ambassador  Glitman  was  bom  In  Chicago, 
Illinois  on  December  8.  1933.  He  received  a 
B.A.  from  the  University  of  Illinois  In  1955 
and  M.A.  from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  In  1956  and  served  In  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  married  to  Chris- 
tine Amundsen  Glitman  and  has  five  chil- 
dren. Russell.  Erik.  Karen,  Matthew  and 
Rebecca. 

Max  M.  Kampelman— Biographical 
Summary 

Max  M.  Kampelman.  a  lawyer,  diplomat 
and  educator.  Is  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Ambassador  and  Head  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  current 
negotiations  on  nuclear  and  space  arms  In 
Geneva.  A  partner,  until  his  retirement  In 
1985.  In  the  law  firm  of  Fried.  Frank. 
Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampelman.  he  has  lived 
and  worked  In  Washington  since  1949.  He 
has  had  an  active  career  In  the  law.  govern- 
ment service,  education  and  public  affairs. 

In  addition  to  his  current  diplomatic  as- 
signment, he  Is  a  Trustee  by  Presidential 
Appointment  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars,  which  he  pre- 
viously served  as  Chairman.  He  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Carter  and  reappointed  by 
President  Reagsm  to  serve  as  Ambassador 
and  Head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  which  took  place  In  Madrid  from 
1980  to  1983.  He  previously  was  a  Senior  Ad- 
visor to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  and  served  as  Legislative  Counsel  to 
U.S.  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

An  educator,  he  received  his  J.D.  from 
New  York  University  and  his  Ph.D.  in  Polit- 
ical Science  from  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta, where  he  taught  from  1946  to  1948.  He 
has  also  served  on  the  faculties  of  Benning- 
ton College,  Claremont  College,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  Howard  University. 
He  lectures  frequently  here  and  abroad  and 
has  written  extensively  In  scholarly  and 
public  affairs  journals.  He  served  on  the 
govemlng  boards  of  Georgetown  University, 
the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  Haifa 
University,  the  University  of  Tel  Aviv.  New 
York  University  School  of  Law.  Mt.  Vemon 
College,  and  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. He  has  received  honorary  Doctorate 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Georgetown  University.  Bates  College,  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  Bsw-Ilan 
University  of  Israel,  and  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege. He  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  the 
Knight  Commander's  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Ambassador  Kampelman  was  the  founder 
and  moderator  of  the  public  affairs  program 
on  public  television,  "Washington  Week  in 
Review."  He  was  chairman  of  the  Washing- 
ton public  broadcasting  radio  and  television 
stations  from  1963  to  1970. 

His  activities,  until  his  present  diplomatic 
assignment.  Included  service  as  Chairman  of 
Freedom  House,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Coa- 


lition for  a  Democratic  Majority,  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Present  Danger.  Honorary  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society. 

MAX  M.  KAMPELMAN  BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION 

Position:  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Ambassador  and  Head  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  Negotiations  on  Nuclear 
and  Space  Arms. 

Address:  U.S.  Department  of  State.  2201  C 
Street,  N.W..  Room  7250.  Washington.  D.C. 
20520.  Telephone:  (202)  647-6240. 

Family:  Wife.  Marjorle;  five  children. 

Bom:  November  7.  1920.  New  York.  New 
York. 

Degrees:  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  Hon- 
oris Causa,  University  of  Minnesota.  1987; 
Doctor  of  Law.  Honoris  Causa.  Bar-Ilan  Uni- 
versity. 1987;  Doctor  of  Law,  Honoris  Causa, 
Bates  College.  1986;  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
ters, Honoris  Causa.  Georgetown  University. 
1984;  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  Honoris 
Causa.  Hebrew  Union  College.  1984;  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Honoris  Causa.  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity of  Jerusalem,  1982;  Ph.D.,  Political 
Science.  University  of  Minnesota,  1951; 
M.A.,  Political  Science.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1946;  J.D.,  New  York  University  School 
of  Law.  1945;  A.B.,  New  York  University. 
University  Heights  College,  1940. 

Professional  memberships:  American  Bar 
Association  (Standing  Committee  on  Law 
and  National  Security.  1979-85);  Federal 
Bar  Association;  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association  (Committee  on  Legal  Ethics  and 
Grievances,  1966-72;  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Polife  Relations,  1969-71);  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association  (Treasurer,  1956- 
68:  President,  District  of  Columbia,  1955). 

Government  service:  Counselor  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  1987-;  Ambassador 
and  Head  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Negotiations  on  Nuclear  and  Space 
Arms,  Geneva.  1985-;  Board  of  Trustees. 
(Presidential  Appointment)  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars. 
1979-,  (Chairman,  1979-1981):  Ambassador 
and  Chairman,  (Presidential  Appointment) 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  In  Europe.  Madrid, 
1980-1983;  Co-Chalrman,  U.S.  Delegation  to 
Observe  the  Elections  in  El  Salvador.  May. 
1984;  Member,  U.S.  Presidential  Delegation 
to  the  Inauguration  of  the  President  of  El 
Salvador,  June  1.  1984;  Senior  Advisor.  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  1966-67; 
Legislative  Counsel  to  United  States  Sena- 
tor Hubert  H.  Humphrey  1949-55;  Alter- 
nate, President's  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  1954-55;  Vice  Chair- 
man, Mayor's  Committee  on  Charter 
Reform,  Minneapolis,  1947-48. 

Other  past  activities:  Senior  Partner, 
Pried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man, 1955-85;  Chairman,  Freedom  House, 
New  York,  1983-1985  (on  leave);  Honorary 
Vice  Chairman,  Antl-Defamatlon  League, 
1981-,  (National  Commission,  1973-77;  Vice 
Chairman.  1977-1981);  Honorary  Governor. 
The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  (Gov- 
ernor, 1973-1985;  Chairman.  Tnmian  Re- 
search Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace.  1983-1985);  Board  of  Governors.  Uni- 
versity of  Haifa.  1984-1985;  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Tel  Aviv  University.  1984-1985;  Board 
of  Directors,  Georgetown  University,  1978- 
1984;  Board  of  Advisors,  Kennedy  Institute 
of  Ethics,  1984-1985;  Board  of  Trustees,  Law 
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MAX  M.  KAMPELBtAN— AWARDS  AND  REFERENCES 

Awards 
Henry  M.  Jackson  Award,  Jewish  Institute 
for  National  Security  Affairs  (JINSA),  No- 
vember 8,  1987. 


First  Public  Affairs  Award,  Washington 
Educational  Television  Ass(x;lation,  July  16, 
1986. 

Otto  L.  Walter  Distinguished  Internation- 
al Fellow,  New  York  Law  School,  April  22. 
1986. 

Law  Alumni  Association  Achievement 
Award,  New  York  University  School  of  Law, 
1985. 

Highest  Award.  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions, Nov.  16,  1985. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  Award,  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  Sept.  11,  1985. 

Liberty  Award.  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety. Sept.  4,  1985. 

Golden  Plate  Award.  American  Academy 
of  Achievement.  July  7,  1984. 

Knight  Commander's  Cross  (Badge  and 
Star)  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  May,  1984. 

Maurice  N.  Eisendrath  Bearer  of  Light 
Award.  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations. May.  1984. 

Distinguished  Alumnus  Award,  Yeshiva 
University,  May  20.  1984. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation.  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Diplomacy,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Dec.  6,  1983. 

Masaryk  Award,  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America,  October,  1983. 

Isaiah  Award,  American  Jewish  Conunit- 
tee.  Oct.  13,  1983. 

Human  Rights  Award,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  July  1983. 

Human  Rights  Award.  The  American  Im- 
migration Lawyers  Association,  May  20. 
1983. 

Plaque  of  Honor,  American  Club,  Madrid. 
April  20, 1983. 

Vanderbllt  Gold  Medal,  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  Center,  November  4,  1982. 

Baltic  Freedom  Award,  Joint  Baltic  Amer- 
ican National  Conunlttee,  July  28.  1982. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  First  Amendment 
Freedoms  Prize.  Anti-Defamation  League, 
June  4.  1982. 

The  Anatoly  Shcharansky  Award,  Union 
of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews.  Sept.  20, 1981. 

Solidarity  Award,  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  June  1,  1981. 

Distinguished  Statesman  Award,  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  May  30.  1981. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  well  served  by  these  Ambas- 
sadors. The  Senate  reviewed  their 
qualifications  and  confirmed  them  as 
Ambassadors  to  represent  our  country 
in  negotiations  that  are  probably  the 
most  difficult  negotiations  we  have 
been  involved  in  to  date.  There  are 
more  difficult  ones  to  come  as  we  ne- 
gotiate and  hopefully  can  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
[START]  and  on  the  talks  that  con- 
cern the  use  of  defensive  systems  and 
space. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate,  both  Senator  Dole  and 
Senator  Byrd,  for  having  appointed 
me  to  this  group  because  I  think  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  I  have  had 
since  I  have  served  in  the  Senate  has 
been  the  right  to  go  to  Geneva  to  join 
these  men  and  their  staffs,  to  go  over 
the  documents  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  to  the  State 
Department,  the  responses  that  have 
come  from  the  various  intelligence 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Defense, 


the  National  Security  Agency,  and  to 
offer  advice  and  comments  concerning 
the  reactions  that  I  felt  might  come 
from  the  Senate  if  a  position,  as  pre- 
sented to  us,  was  actually  adopted  in 
the  negotiations. 

This  procedure  has  been  one  which  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  follow  for  the 
future.  We  have  had  times  when  trea- 
ties have  been  negotiated  and  present- 
ed to  us  that  none  of  .is  knew  any- 
thing about,  none  of  us  really  knew 
the  negotiators,  and  few  of  us  had  con- 
fidence in  the  process. 

The  consequence  hsis  been  that  over 
a  series  of  years  now.  as  I  mentioned 
the  other  day,  we  have  piled  up  four 
treaties  that  have  been  negotiated 
with  the  Soviets  that  have  not  been 
ratified.  In  my  judgment,  they  were 
not  ratified  because  there  were  not 
enough  Senators  willing  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  state  that  they  had  lived 
through  this  process.  They  knew  the 
people  had  reached  the  agreements, 
they  knew  the  negotiating  tactics, 
they  knew  what  we  had  yielded  and 
what  we  had  gained,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
and  the  country  that  this  coimtry 
enter  into  the  treaty.  The  reason  that 
this  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  is  going  to 
be  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Senate  is  that  we  have  had  a  group  of 
people  who  have  been  willing  to  do 
that  and  our  negotiators  in  Geneva 
and  the  Soviets  have  had  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senate's  role,  inter- 
est, and  perspective  on  the  negotia- 
tions. 

I,  as  one  of  this  group,  can  stand 
before  the  Senate  and  the  country 
today  and  say  I  have  confidence  in 
this  treaty.  It  need  not  be  changed  at 
all.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Intelligence  Conunit- 
tee,  and  the  leadership  in  seeking  clar- 
ification of  some  points;  clarifications 
we  wanted,  we  deserved,  and  we  have 
received. 

The  Nation  needs  this  treaty.  It 
needs  it  approved,  and  it  needs  it  ap- 
proved in  time  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  it  with  him  to  a 
historic  meeting  in  Moscow— to 
present  to  the  Russian  people  an 
agreement  that  we  are  willing  to  enter 
into  with  them. 

This  is  not  just  a  treaty  with  Gorba- 
chev; it  is  a  treaty  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Russian  people.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  treaty  that  will  be 
sustained  for  many  years.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it  without  reservation,  to 
oppose  all  killing  amendments,  and  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  complete  its  busi- 
ness in  time  for  the  President  to  deliv- 
er it  to  Moscow. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  moment  simply  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  comments  and  also 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  has 
served  since  the  beginning  as  ccxjhair- 
man  of  the  Senate  Arms  Control  Ob- 
server Group. 

He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 
trips  to  Geneva  and  in  conversations 
with  our  negotiators. 

For  the  Record,  I  for  one  want  to 
add  words  of  commendation.  I  think 
all  Senators  should  know  of  the  work 
of  this  good  man,  frequently  in  pri- 
vate, but  always  on  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2108 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
having  arrived,  there  will  now  be  an 
hour  of  debate  on  the  Symms  amend- 
ment to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form  with  the  vote 
ordered  at  11:30.  Who  yields  the  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  time  I 
presume  is  equally  divided  between 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of 
the  Synmis  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  I  are  obviously 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  so  I  pre- 
sume that  someone  else  will  need  to 
control  the  time  for  the  advocates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponent  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  controls  the  time 
on  that  side. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  And  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  con- 
trol the  time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  main 
reasons  to  vote  for  this  amendment, 
and  what  I  intend  to  do  is  to  briefly 
state  what  those  reasons  are  and  be  as 
brief  as  I  can  in  explaining  the  amend- 
ment to  my  colleagues,  and  then  I 
wish  to  quote  some  highlights  from 
President  Reagan's  March  10.  1987, 
unclassified  report  on  Soviet  Noncom- 
pliance with  Arms  Control  Agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  the 
words  of  Senator  Symms  from  Idaho. 
This  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  will  insert  the  entire 
report  in  the  Record  so  it  will  be  there 
for  all  to  see.  I  Icnow  there  are  Sena- 
tors who  have  said  they  think  this 
amendment  does  not  mean  anything, 
but  basically  what  it  does  is  it  simply 
states  it  will  not  block  the  ratification 
process,  it  will  not  interfere  with  any- 


thing that  happens  next  Wednesday  if 
the  President  goes  to  Moscow  with  the 
ratified  treaty.  It  simply  means  the 
treaty  does  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
President  can  report  to  the  Congress 
and  verify  that  all  Soviet  arms  control 
violations  have  been  corrected  and  the 
Soviets  are  back  in  compliance.  That  is 
the  reason  why  Senators  should  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Here  are  the  three  reasons  for  sup- 
porting my  amendment.  First,  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port requiring  Soviet  compliance  with 
existing  arms  control  treaties  before 
the  INF  goes  into  effect.  Second, 
President  Reagsui  has  clearly  stated  as 
a  key  Presidential  policy  that  Soviet 
compliance  with  existing  arms  treaties 
is  an  "essential  prerequisite"  for  any 
new  treaty  such  as  the  proposed  INP 
TTreaty  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
ratify. 

Third,  the  open  press  has  already  re- 
ported on  two  new  Soviet  violations  of 
the  proposed  INF  Treaty.  The  Soviets 
already  have  a  covert  SS-20  force  of 
about  300  to  500  covert  SS-20's.  More- 
over, there  are  already  press  reports 
that  the  Soviets  may  have  several 
hundred  covert  long-range  SSN-119  U- 
legal.  land-mobile  SLCM's  which  are 
really  covert,  illegal,  long-range  mobile 
GLCM's. 

I  rest  my  case.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Symms  amendment  on  these  three 
points.  First,  the  American  people 
overwhelmingly  understand  the  logic 
of  requiring  the  Soviets  to  comply 
with  existing  arms  treaties  before  we 
ratify  a  new  one.  Second,  our  over- 
whelmingly popular  President.  Ronald 
Reagan  himself,  recognized  the  logic 
of  requiring  the  Soviets  to  comply 
with  existing  arms  treaties  as  an  "es- 
sential prerequisite"  before  we  vote  to 
allow  him  to  ratify  a  new  arms  control 
treaty.  And  finally,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  already  cheating 
in  several  ways  on  the  INF  Treaty. 

The  Daniel  Yankelovich  Group  poll 
conducted  between  February  17  and 
24.  1988  foimd  that  79  percent  of  the 
representative  sample  polled  believed 
that: 

President  Reagan  should  certify  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  adhering  to  all  past  arms 
control  agreements  before  the  treaty  can 
take  effect. 

A  majority  also  believed  that  the  So- 
viets should  be  required  to  comply 
with  existing  arms  control  treaties 
even  if  this  would  cause  the  INP 
Treaty  not  to  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  that  to  be  the 
case  when  I  visit  my  State  of  Idaho.  I 
find  that  to  be  the  case  in  any  other 
State  I  have  visited.  I  think  Senators 
are  going  to  find  that  we  will  bring 
this  out  as  these  reports  continue  to 
come  in  in  the  future  that  the  Soviets 
are  still  not  complying.  We  can  talk  all 
we  want  about  verification,  but  if 
there  is  no  compliance  verification  is 
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In  his  March  10,  1987  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  SALT  violations.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  added: 

Strict  compliance  with  all  provisions  of 
arms  control  agreements  is  fundamental, 
and  this  Administration  will  not  accept  any- 
thing less  ...  If  we  are  to  enter  agreements 
of  this  magnitude  and  significance,  effective 
verification  is  indispensible  and  cheating  is 
simply  not  acceptable. 

Finally,  in  his  June  1985  report  to 
Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  violations, 
President  Reagan  stated: 

This  pattern  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
raises  fundamental  concerns  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  arms  control  process,  concerns 
that— if  not  corrected— undercut  the  integri- 
ty and  viability  of  arms  control  as  an  instru- 
ment to  assist  in  ensuring  a  secure  and 
stable  future  world  ...  we  have  made  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  we  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  take  positive  steps  to  correct  their 
noncompliance  and  to  resolve  our  compli- 
ance concerns  in  order  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  existing  agreements  and  to  estab- 
lish the  positive  environment  necessary  for 
the  successful  negotiation  of  new  agree- 
ments. 

But  as  President  Reagan  conceded  in 
his  March  1987  report  to  Congress  in 
regard  to  all  Soviet  violations  of  SALT 
I  and  SALT  II: 

In  no  case  were  we  determined  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  in  violation  did  they  take 
corrective  action. 

And  moreover,  the  President  has  re- 
ported an  even  expanding  pattern  of 
Soviet  SAIjT  and  other  arms  control 
treaty  violations. 

In  a  letter  to  Congress  transmitting 
his  December  1.  1987  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  SALT  violations.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  also  stated: 

Correcting  their  violations  will  be  a  true 
test  of  Soviet  willingness  to  enter  a  more 
constructive  relationship  ...  on  security 
matters. 

Thus,  by  President  Reagan's  own 
1985  and  1987  standards,  there  may  be 
no  integrity  to  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess, and  there  may  be  a  lack  of  the 
positive  environment  necessary  for  the 
negotiation  and  ratification  of  new 
agreements. 

In  sum,  my  amendment  merely  codi- 
fies in  the  proposed  INF  Treaty  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  own  policy  that  Soviet 
compliance  with  existing  arms  treaties 
is  an  "essential  pre-requisite"  for  rati- 
fication and  entry  into  force  of  any 
new  arms  control  treaty. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  White 
House  Presidential  Report  dated 
March  10,  1987  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President's  Unclassified  Report  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  Con- 
trol Agreements 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  transmitting  the  President's 
report,  in  classified  and   unclassified  ver- 


sions, on  Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms 
control  agreements  as  required  by  PL  99- 
145: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  (Dear  Mr.  President):  In 
response  to  congressional  requests  as  set 
forth  in  Public  Law  99-145. 1  am  forwarding 
herewith  classified  and  unclassified  versions 
of  the  Administration's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms 
Control  Agreements. 

Detailed  classified  briefings  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

I  believe  the  additional  information  pro- 
vided, and  issues  addressed,  especially  in  the 
more  detailed  classified  report,  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  understanding  of  Soviet  vio- 
lations and  probable  violations.  Such  under- 
standing, and  strong  congressional  consen- 
sus on  the  importance  of  compliance  to 
achieving  effective  arms  control,  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  our  efforts  both  in 
seeking  corrective  actions  and  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  Control 
Agreements 
At  the  request  of  the  Congress,  I  have,  in 
the  past  three  years,  provided  four  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements.  These  re- 
ports include  the  Administration's  reports 
of  January  1984,  and  February  and  Decem- 
ber 1985,  as  well  as  the  report  on  Soviet 
noncompliance  prepared  for  me  by  the  inde- 
pendent General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.  Each  of 
these  repwrts  has  enumerated  and  docu- 
mented, in  detail,  issues  of  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance, their  adverse  effects  to  our  national 
security,  and  our  attempts  to  resolve  the 
issues.  When  taken  as  a  whole,  this  series  of 
reports  also  provides  a  clear  picture  of  the 
continuing  pattern  of  Soviet  violations  and 
a  basis  for  our  continuing  concerns. 

In  the  December  23.  1985.  report,  1  stated: 
The  Administrations  most  recent  studies 
support  its  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  noncompliance.  As  document- 
ed in  this  and  previous  reports,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  its  legal  obligation 
under,  or  political  commitment  to.  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agree- 
ment, the  SALT  II  Agreement,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons,  and  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  In  addition,  the  USSR 
has  likely  violated  provisions  of  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty. 

I  further  stated:  At  the  same  time  as  the 
Administration  has  reported  its  concern  and 
findings  to  the  Congress,  the  United  States 
has  had  extensive  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Soviet  noncompliance  in 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCO,  where  SALT-related  issues  (includ- 
ing ABM  issues)  are  discussed,  and  through 
other  appropriate  diplomatic  channels. 

I  have  also  expressed  my  personal  con- 
cerns directly  to  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev during  my  meetings  with  him.  both  in 
1985  in  Geneva  and  then  again  this  past  Oc- 
tober in  Reykjavik. 

Another  year  has  passed  and,  despite, 
these  intensive  efforts,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  to  correct  its  noncompliant  activities; 
neither  have  they  provided  explanations 
sufficient  to  alleviate  our  concerns  on  other 
compliance  issues. 

Compliance  is  a  cornerstone  of  interna- 
tional law;  states  are  to  observe  and  comply 


with  obligations  they  have  freely  undertak- 
en. 

In  fact,  in  December  1985,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  recognized  the 
imp>ortance  of  treaty  compliance  for  future 
arms  control,  when,  by  a  vote  of  131-0  (with 
16  abstentions),  it  passed  a  resolution  that: 

Urges  all  parties  to  arms  limitation  and 
disarmament  agreements  to  comply  with 
their  provisions; 

Calls  upon  those  parties  to  consider  the 
implications  of  noncompliance  for  interna- 
tional security  and  stability  and  for  the 
prospects  for  further  progress  in  the  field  of 
disarmament;  and 

Appeals  to  all  UN  members  to  support  ef- 
forts to  resolve  noncompliance  questions 
"with  a  view  toward  encouraging  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  subscribed  to  and 
maintaining  or  restoring  the  integrity  of 
arms  limitation  or  disarmament  agree- 
ments." 

Congress  has  repeatedly  stated  its  concern 
about  Soviet  noncompliance.  The  U.S. 
Senate,  on  February  17.  1987.  passed  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  94),  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2, 
which; 

•  •  •  declares  that  an  important  obstacle 
to  the  achievement  of  acceptable  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  its  violations  of  existing  agreements, 
and  calls  upon  it  to  take  steps  to  rectify  its 
violation  of  such  agreements  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  dismantle  the  newly-constructed 
radar  sited  at  Krasnoyarsk,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  since  it  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty  *  •  * 

Compliance  with  past  arms  control  com- 
mitments is  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
future  arms  control  agreements.  As  I  have 
stated  before: 

In  order  for  arms  control  to  have  meaning 
and  credibly  contribute  to  national  security 
and  to  global  or  regional  stability,  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  parties  to  agreements  fully 
comply  with  them.  Strict  compliance  with 
all  provisions  of  arms  control  agreements  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration  will 
not  accept  anything  less. 

I  have  also  said  that;  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance is  a  serious  matter.  It  calls  into  ques- 
tion important  security  benefits  from  arms 
control,  and  could  create  new  security  risks. 
It  undermines  the  confidence  essential  to  an 
effective  arms  control  process  in  the 
future.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Government 
has  vigorously  pressed,  and  will  continue  to 
press,  these  compliance  issues  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  diplomatic  channels. 
the  ABM  treaty 

Today  I  must  report  that  we  have  deep, 
continuing  concerns  about  Soviet  noncom- 
pUance  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  For  several 
reasons,  we  are  concerned  with  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar,  which  appeared  to  be  com- 
pleted externally  in  1986.  The  radar  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviets  were  designing  and 
programming  a  prospective  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  even  while  they  were  negotiat- 
ing a  new  agreement  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons  with  the  United  States. 

The  only  permitted  functions  for  a  large, 
phased-array  radar  (LPAR)  with  a  location 
and  orientation  such  as  that  of  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  would  be  space-tracking  and 
National  Technical  Means  (NTM)  of  verifi- 
cation. Based  on  conclusive  evidence,  howev- 
er, we  judge  that  this  radar  is  primarily  de- 
signed for  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
tracking,  not  for  space-tracking  and  NTM  as 
the  Soviets  claim.  Moreover,  the  coverage  of 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  closes  the  remaining 
gap  in  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  detection 


and  tracking  screen;  its  location  allows  it  to 
acquire  attack  characterization  data  that 
could  aid  in  planning  the  battle  for  Soviet 
defense  forces  and  deciding  timely  offensive 
responses— a  standard  role  for  such  radars. 

All  LPARs.  such  as  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radiir,  have  the  inherent  capability  to  track 
large  numbers  of  objects  accurately.  Thus, 
they  not  only  could  perform  as  ballistic  mis- 
sile detection  and  tracking  radars,  but  also 
have  the  Inherent  capability,  de[>ending  on 
location  and  orientation,  of  contributing  to 
ABM  battle  management. 

LPARs  have  always  been  considered  to  be 
the  long  lead-time  elements  of  a  possible 
territorial  defense.  Taken  together,  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  and  other  Soviet  ABM- 
related  activities  give  us  concerns  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  its  national  territory.  Some  of  the 
activities,  such  as  construction  of  the  new 
LPARs  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  upgrade  of  the  Moscow  ABM 
system,  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  construction  of  the  radar 
near  Krasnoyarsk,  however,  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  AMB  Treaty,  while  other  Soviet 
ABM-related  activities  Involve  potential  or 
probable  Soviet  violations  or  other  ambigu- 
ous activity.  These  other  issues,  discussed 
fully  in  the  body  of  the  report,  are: 

The  testing  and  development  of  compo- 
nents required  for  an  ABM  system  that 
could  be  deployed  to  a  site  in  months  rather 
than  years; 

The  concurrent  operation  of  air  defense 
components  and  ABM  components; 

The  development  of  modem  air  defense 
systems  that  may  have  some  ABM  capabili- 
ties; and 

The  demonstration  of  an  ability  to  reload 
ABM  launchers  in  a  period  of  time  shorter 
than  previously  noted. 

Soviet  activities  during  the  past  year  have 
contributed  to  our  concerns.  The  Soviets 
have  begun  construction  of  three  additional 
LPARs  similar  to  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 
These  new  radars  are  located  and  oriented 
consistent  with  the  ABM  Treaty's  provision 
on  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radars,  but 
they  would  Increase  the  number  of  Soviet 
LPARs  by  50  percent.  The  redundancy  in 
coverage  provided  by  these  new  radars  sug- 
gests that  their  primary  mission  Is  ballistic 
missile  acquisition  and  tracking. 

This  year's  reexamination  of  Soviet  ABM 
related  activities  demonstrates  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  corrected  their  outstanding 
violation,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  It  is  the 
totality  of  these  Soviet  AMB-related  activi- 
ties In  1986  and  earlier  years  that  gives  rise 
to  our  continuing  concerns  that  the  USSR 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  Its  na- 
tional territory.  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibits 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system  for  the 
defense  of  the  national  territory  of  the  par- 
ties and  prohibits  the  parties  from  providing 
a  base  for  such  a  defense.  As  I  said  In  last 
December's  report: 

This  would  have  profound  implications 
for  the  vital  East-West  balance.  A  unilateral 
Soviet  territorial  ABM  capability  acquired 
In  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  could  erode 
our  deterrent  and  leave  doubts  about  Its 
credibility. 

chemical,  biological,  and  toxin  weapons 

The  Integrity  of  the  arms  control  process 
Is  also  hurt  by  Soviet  violations  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons  and 
the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Wea(>ons 
Conventon.  Information  obtained  during 
the  last  year  reinforces  our  concern  about 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  these  Important 
agreements.  f»rogress  toward  an  agreement 


banning  chemical  weapons  is  affected  by 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention.  Because  of 
the  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
past  agreements,  we  believe  verification  pro- 
visions are  a  matter  of  unprecedented  im- 
portance in  our  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
these  heinous  weapmns— weapons  of  mass 
destruction  under  international  law. 

The  Soviets  have  continued  to  maintain  a 
prohibited  offensive  biological  warfare  capa- 
bility. We  are  particularly  concerned  be- 
cause it  may  include  advanced  biological 
agents  about  which  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge and  against  which  we  have  no  defense. 
The  Soviets  continue  to  expand  their  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  warfare  capabilities.  Neither 
NATO  retaliatory  nor  defensive  programs 
can  begin  to  match  the  Soviet  effort.  Even 
though  there  have  been  no  confirmed  re- 
ports of  lethal  attacks  since  the  beginning 
of  1984.  previous  activities  have  provided 
the  Soviets  with  valuable  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  operational  experience. 

nuclear  testing 

The  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
the  treaties  on  nuclear  testing  is  of  legal 
and  military  concern.  Since  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT)  came  into  force 
over  twenty  years  ago.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
conducted  its  nuclear  weapons  test  program 
in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  aims  of 
the  Treaty  by  regularly  permitting  the  re- 
lease of  nuclear  debris  into  the  atmosphere 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Even 
though  the  debris  from  these  Soviet  tests 
does  not  pose  calculable  health,  safety  or 
environmental  risks,  and  these  Infractions 
have  no  apparent  military  significance,  our 
repeated  attempts  to  discuss  these  occur- 
rences with  Soviet  authorities  have  been 
continually  rebuffed.  Soviet  refusal  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  calls  into  question  their  sin- 
cerity on  the  whole  range  of  arms  control 
agreements. 

During  their  test  moratorium,  the  Soviets 
undoubtedly  maintained  their  sites  because 
they  quickly  conducted  a  test  soon  after  an- 
nouncing Intent  to  do  so.  Furthermore, 
there  were  numerous  ambiguous  events 
during  this  period  that  can  neither  be  asso- 
ciated with,  nor  disassociated  from,  ob- 
served Soviet  nuclear  test-related  activities. 

Soviet  testing  at  yields  above  the  150  kt 
limit  would  allow  development  of  advanced 
nuclear  weapons  with  proportionately 
higher  yields  of  weapons  than  the  U.S. 
could  develop  under  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  met  on  four  occasions  during  the  past 
year  for  expert-level  discussions  on  the 
broad  range  of  issues  related  to  nuclear  test- 
ing. Our  objective  during  these  discussions 
consistently  has  been  to  achieve  agreement 
on  an  effective  verification  regime  for  the 
TTBT  and  PNET.  I  remain  hopeful  that  we 
can  accomplish  this  goal. 

THE  HELSINKI  PINAL  ACT 

In  1981  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  a 
major  military  exercise  without  providing 
prior  notification  of  the  maneuver's  desig- 
nation and  the  number  of  troops  taking 
part,  contrary  to  its  political  commitment  to 
observe  provisions  of  Basket  I  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  reached  an 
accord  at  the  Stockholm  Conference  on 
Confidence-  and  Security-Building  Measures 
that  contains  new  standards  for  notifica- 
tion, observation,  and  verification  of  mili- 
tary activities.  Including  on-site  Inspection. 
We  will  be  carefully  assessing  Soviet  compll- 
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ance  with 
into  effect 


triese  new  standards,  which  went 
J(  nuary  1.  1987. 

B  ECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

At  the  en<  of  1986  and  during  the  early 
weeks  of  191  7.  new  information  perUining 
to  some  of  t  le  issues  in  this  report  became 
available,  bi  t  it  was  judged  that  the  data 
did  not  ne«  ssitate  a  change  in  any  of  the 
findings.  Th  s  was  partially  due  to  the  devel- 
oping natun  of  the  information  at  the  time 
and  certain  ambiguities  associated  with  it. 
Purthennor( .  the  Soviet  Union  resumed  un- 
derground r^iclear  testing  on  February  26, 
1987. 
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and  deployment  of  the 
^.  a  prohibited  second  new  type 
nentai  Ballistic  Missile  (ICBM): 
encryption  of  telemetry  during 
strategic  ballistic  missiles; 
Concealment  of  the  association  between  a 
Its  launcher  during  testing;  and 
the  permitted  number  of  stra- 
delivery  vehicles  (SNDVs). 
the  Soviets: 
violated  the  prohibition  on  de- 
3S-16  ICBM; 

inconsistent  with  their  polit- 
not  to  give  the  BACK- 
-.  intercontinental  operating  ca- 
leploying  it  to  Arctic  bases;  and 
exceeded  the  agreed  production 
J  oducing  slightly  more  than  the 
Jackf ire  bombers  per  year  until 


the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 

S  oviets  used  former  SS-7  ICBM 

.  support  deployment  of  the  SS- 

1  CBM,  and  thereby  violated  the 

on  the  use  of  former  ICBM  fa- 


NOitCOBIPLIANCE  AND  U.S.  RESTRAINT 
POLICY 


10, 


1985,  I  expressed  concern 

Soviet   noncompliance   in- 

1  if ected  our  national  security.  I 
ive  the  Soviet  Union  additional 
to  take  corrective  actions  to 
„.  compliance,  and  I  asked  them 
In  a  policy  of  truly  mutual  re- 
the  same  time,   I  stated  that 
decisions  would  be  determined 
„,-case  basis  in  light  of  Soviet  be- 
ef ercising  restraint  comparable  to 
ecting  their  noncompliance,  re- 
,^,.  military  buildup,  and  seriously 
e  luitable  and  verifiable  arms  re- 


fi  111  > 


b^ 


agi  eements. 


December  23.   1985,   report  showed 

S  iviets  had  not  taken  any  actions 

their  noncompliance  with  arms 

coitmitments.  In  May  1986,  I  con- 

the  Soviets  had  made  no  real 

uiward  meeting  our  concerns  with 

.    heir  noncompliance,  particularly 

a  :tivities  related  to  SALT  II  and 

1  reaty.  Prom  June  1985  untU  May 

siw  no  abatement  of  the  Soviet 

f^e  buildup. 

yardstick  I  had  established  for 

Soviet  actions  was  their  seriousness 

deep  arms  reductions.  In  May 


1986  I  concluded  that,  since  the  November 
1985  summit,  the  Soviets  had  not  followed 
up  constructively  on  the  commitment  un- 
dertaken by  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
and  me  to  build  upon  areas  of  common 
ground  in  the  Geneva  negotiations,  includ- 
ing accelerating  work  toward  an  interim 
agreement  on  INF. 

In  Reykjavik,  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev and  I  narrowed  substantially  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  two  countries  on  nu- 
clear arms  control  issues.  However,  the  Sovi- 
ets took  a  major  step  backward  by  insisting 
that  progress  in  every  area  of  nuclear  arms 
control  must  be  linked  together  in  a  single 
package  that  has  as  its  focus  killing  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  Further- 
more, it  became  clear  that  the  Soviets  in- 
tended to  make  the  ABM  Treaty  more  re- 
strictive than  it  is  on  its  own  terms  by  limit- 
ing our  SDI  research  strictly  to  the  labora- 
tory. 

It  was,  however,  the  continuing  pattern  of 
noncompliant  Soviet  behavior  that  I  have 
outlined  above  that  was  the  primary  reason 
why  I  decided,  on  May  27.  1986.  to  end  U.S. 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  and  SALT  II.  The  deci- 
sion to  end  the  U.S.  policy  of  observing  the 
provisions  of  the  Interim  Agreement  (which 
had  expired)  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
(which  was  never  ratified  and  would  have 
expired  on  December  31,  1985)  was  not 
made  lightly.  The  United  States  cannot,  and 
will  not,  allow  a  double  standard  of  compli- 
ance with  arms  control  agreements  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

Therefore,  on  May  27.  1986,  I  announced: 
In  the  future,  the  United  States  must  base 
decisions  regarding  its  strategic  force  struc- 
ture on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  strategic  forces 
and  not  on  standards  contained  in  the  SALT 
structure  which  has  been  undermined  by 
Soviet  noncompliance  and  especially  in  a 
flawed  SALT  II  Treaty  which  was  never 
ratified,  would  have  expired  if  it  had  been 
ratified,  and  has  been  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Responding  to  a  Soviet  request,  the  U.S. 
agreed  to  hold  a  special  session  of  the  SCC 
in  July  1986  to  discuss  my  decision.  During 
that  session,  the  U.S.  made  it  clear  that  we 
would  continue  to  demonstrate  the  utmost 
restraint.  At  this  session  we  stated  that,  as- 
suming there  is  no  significant  change  in  the 
threat  we  face,  the  United  States  would  not 
deploy  more  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles or  more  strategic  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads than  does  the  Soviet  Union.  We  also 
repeated  my  May  27  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  the  U.S.  in  establishing  an  in- 
terim framework  of  truly  mutual  restraint 
pending  conclusion  of  a  verifiable  agree- 
ment on  deep  and  equitable  reductions  in 
offensive  nuclear  arms.  The  Soviet  response 
was  negative. 

In  my  May  27  announcement.  I  had  said 
the  United  States  would  remain  in  technical 
observance  of  SALT  II  until  later  in  the 
year  when  we  would  deploy  our  I31st  Heavy 
Bomber  equipped  to  carry  air-launched 
cruise  missiles.  The  deployment  of  that 
bomber  on  November  28.  1986.  marked  the 
full  implementation  of  that  policy. 

Now  that  we  have  put  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  behind  us. 
Soviet  activities  with  respect  to  those  agree- 
ments, which  have  been  studied  and  report- 
ed to  the  Congress  in  detail  in  the  past,  are 
not  treated  in  the  body  of  this  report.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  significance  of  the 
Soviet  violations  has  in  any  way  diminished. 
We  are  still  concerned  about  the  increasing 
Soviet  military  threat. 


A  number  of  activities  involving  SALT  II 
constituted  violations  of  the  core  or  central 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  frequently  cited  by 
the  proponfnts  of  SALT  II  as  the  primary 
reason  for  supporting  the  agreement.  These 
violations  involve  both  the  substantive  pro- 
visions and  the  vital  verification  provisions 
of  the  Treaty.  Through  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  limit  of  the  one  "new  type"  of 
ICBM,  the  Soviets  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
ploying illegal  additions  to  their  force  that 
provide  even  more  strategic  capability. 

Soviet  encryption  and  concealment  activi- 
ties have,  in  the  past,  presented  special  ob- 
stacles to  verifying  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements.  The  Soviets'  extensive 
encryption  of  ballistic  missile  telemetry  im- 
peded U.S.  ability  to  verify  key  provisions  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Of  equal  importance, 
these  Soviet  activities  undermine  the  politi- 
cal confidence  necessary  for  concluding  new 
treaties  and  underscore  the  necessity  that 
any  new  agreement  be  effectively  verifiable. 

SOVIET  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  NEW  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 

Soviet  noncompliance,  as  documented  in 
this  and  previous  Administration  reports, 
has  made  verification  and  compliance 
pacing  elements  of  arms  control  today. 
From  the  beginning  of  my  Administration,  I 
have  sought  deep  and  equitable  reductions 
in  the  nuclear  offensive  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
have  personally  proposed  ways  to  achieve 
the  objectives  in  my  meetings  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  If  we  are  to  enter 
agreements  of  this  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance, effective  verification  is  indispensable 
and  cheating  is  simply  not  acceptable. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  close  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  make 
progress  in  resolving  compliance  issues  and 
in  negotiating  sound  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

The  findings  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements  follow. 

THE  FINDINGS 

Anti-BoMistic  Missile  (ABM/  Treaty 
Treaty  Status 
The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and  its  Protocol 
ban   deployment  of   ABM   systems   except 
that  each  Party  is  permitted  to  deploy  one 
ABM  system  around  the  national  capital 
area  or.  alternatively,  at  a  single  ICBM  de- 
ployment area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  in  force 
and  Is  of  indefinite  duration.  Soviet  actions 
not  in  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty  are. 
therefore,  violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 
1.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar 

Obligation:  To  preclude  the  development 
of  a  territorial  defense  or  providing  the  base 
for  a  territorial  ABM  defense,  the  ABM 
Treaty  provides  that  radars  for  early  warn- 
ing of  ballistic  missile  attack  may  be  de- 
ployed only  at  locations  along  the  periphery 
of  the  national  territory  of  each  Party  and 
that  they  be  oriented  outward.  The  Treaty 
permits  deployment  (without  regard  to  loca- 
tion or  orientation)  of  large  phased-array 
radars  for  purposes  of  tracking  objects  in 
outer  space  or  for  use  as  national  technical 
means  of  verification  of  compliance  with 
arms  control  agreem.ents. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined the  issue  of  whether  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  meets  the  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  governing  phased-array  radars.  We 
have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  in  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  new  large  phased-array  radar 
under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 


tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  In 
that  in  its  associate  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability,  it  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 
Continuing  construction  and  the  absence  of 
credible  alternative  explanations  have  rein- 
forced our  assessment  of  its  purpose.  De- 
spite U.S.  requests,  no  corrective  action  has 
been  taken.  This  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  act'vities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  prepar  ..g  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory. 

2.  Mobility  of  ABM  System  Components 
Obligation:  Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  of 

the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  development, 
testing,  or  deployment  of  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems  or  components. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped a  mobile  land-based  ABM  system,  or 
components  for  such  a  system,  in  violation 
of  Its  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  have  reexamined  this  Issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  evidence  on  Soviet  actions  with  re- 
spect to  ABM  component  mobility  is  ambig- 
uous, but  that  the  USSR's  development  and 
testing  of  components  of  an  ABM  system, 
which  apparently  are  designed  to  be  de- 
ployable  at  sites  requiring  relatively  limited 
special-purpose  site  preparation,  represent  a 
potential  violation  of  Its  legal  obligation 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  and  other 
ABM-related  Soviet  activities  suggest  that 
the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  Its  national  territory. 

3.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  Air  De- 

fense Components 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Its  Pro- 
tocol limit  the  Parties  to  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment area.  In  addition  to  the  ABM  systems 
and  components  at  that  one  deployment 
area,  the  Parties  may  have  ABM  systems 
and  components  for  development  and  test- 
ing purposes  so  long  as  they  are  located  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  The  Treaty  also  prohib- 
its giving  components,  other  than  ABM 
system  components,  the  capability  "to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory"  and  prohibits 
the  parties  from  testing  them  in  "an  ABM 
mode."  The  Parties  agreed  that  the  concur- 
rent testing  of  SAM  and  ABM  system  com- 
ponents is  prohibited. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  compliance 
report  examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  concurrently  tested  SAM  and  ABM 
system  components  in  violation  of  its  legal 
obligation  since  1978  not  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  that  obligation  to  further  con- 
strain testing  of  air  defense  systems  in  an 
ABM  mode.  We  have  reexamined  this  Issue. 

Fading:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  concurrent  operations  Is  in- 
sufficient fully  to  assess  compliance  with 
Soviet  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
tests  that  have  involved  air  defense  radars 
in  ABM-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  inci- 
dents of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 
SAM  components,  plus  Soviet  failure  to  ac- 
commodate fully  U.S.  concerns,  indicate  the 
USSR  probably  has  violated  the  prohibition 
on  testing  SAM  components  in  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  cases  this  may  be  highly 
probable.  This  and  other  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities suggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 


4.  ABM  Capability  of  Modem  SAM  Systems 
Obligation:  Under  subparagraph  (a)  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  each  party  un- 
dertakes not  to  give  non-ABM  Interceptor 
missiles,  launchers,  or  radars  "capabilities  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  in  an  ABM  mode. .  .  ." 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  a 
SAM  system  or  component  In  an  ABM  mode 
or  given  It  the  capability  to  counter  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory  in  violation  of  their  legal 
obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  have 
reexamined  this  Issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  SAM  upgrade  Is  insufficient 
to  assess  compliance  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Howev- 
er, this  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activi- 
ties suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  prepar- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  terri- 
tory. 

5.  Rapid  Reload  of  ABM  Launchers 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  limits  to  100 

the  number  of  deployed  ABM  Interceptor 
launchers  and  deployed  interceptor  missiles. 
It  does  not  limit  the  number  of  interceptor 
missiles  that  can  be  built  and  stockpiled. 
Paragraph  2,  Article  V,  of  the  Treaty  pro- 
hibits the  development,  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  "automatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload"  of 
the  permitted  launchers. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped, tested,  or  deployed  automatic,  semi- 
automatic, or  other  similar  systems  for 
rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers  in  violation 
of  its  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  have  reexamined  this  Issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
available,  the  USSR's  actions  with  respect 
to  the  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers  con- 
stitute an  ambiguous  situation  as  concerns 
Its  legal  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
not  to  develop  systems  for  rapid  reload.  The 
Soviet  Union's  reload  capabilities  are  a  seri- 
ous concern.  These  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  Its  national 
territory. 

6.  ABM  Territorial  Defense 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Protocol 
allow  each  party  a  single  operational  site, 
explicitly  permit  modernization  and  replace- 
ment of  ABM  systems  or  their  components, 
and  explicitly  recognize  the  existence  of 
ABM  test  ranges  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  components.  The  ABM 
Treaty  prohibits,  however,  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  for  defense  of  the  na- 
tional territory  of  the  parties  and  prohibits 
the  parties  from  providing  a  base  for  such  a 
defense. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviets  have  deployed  an 
ABM  system  for  the  defense  of  their  terri- 
tory or  provided  a  base  for  such  a  defense. 
We  have  reexamined  this  Issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  (e.g.,  radar 
construction,  concurrent  testing.  SAM  up- 
grade, ABM  rapid  reload  and  ABM  mobility) 
suggests  that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 


an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 
Our  concern  continues. 

Biological  Weapons  Convention  and  1925 
Geneva  Protocol 

Chemical,  Biological,  and  Toxin  Weapons 

Treaty  Status:  The  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (BWC)  and  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  multilateral  trea- 
ties to  which  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  Parties.  Soviet  actions 
not  in  accord  with  these  treaties  and  cus- 
tomary international  law  relating  to  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  violations  of  legal 
obligations. 

Obligations:  The  BWC  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling  or  possession, 
and  transfer  of  microbial  or  other  biological 
agents  or  toxins  except  for  a  small  quantity 
for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other  peace- 
ful purposes.  It  imposes  the  same  obligation 
in  relation  to  weapons,  equipment  and 
means  of  delivery  of  agents  or  toxins.  The 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  related  rules  of 
customary  international  law  prohibit  the 
first  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous 
or  other  gases  and  of  all  analogous  liquids, 
materials,  or  devices  and  prohibits  use  of 
bacteriological  methods  of  warfare. 

Issues:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviets  are  in  violation  of 
provisions  that  ban  the  development,  pro- 
duction, transfer,  possession,  and  use  of  bio- 
logical and  toxin  weapons  and  whether  they 
have  been  responsible  for  the  use  of  lethal 
chemicals.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  continued  activity  during  1986  at  sus- 
pect biological  and  toxin  weapon  facilities  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  reports  that  a  Soviet 
BW  program  may  now  include  investigation 
of  new  classes  of  BW  agents,  confirm  the 
conclusion  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  an  of- 
fensive biological  warfare  program  and  ca- 
pability in  violation  of  its  legal  obligation 
under  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  of  1972. 

There  have  been  no  confirmed  attacks 
with  lethal  chemicals  or  toxins  in  Kampu- 
chea, Laos,  or  Afghanistan  in  1986  according 
to  our  strict  standards  of  evidence.  Al- 
though several  analytical  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  past  year  to  investigate 
continuing  reports  of  attacks,  these  studies 
have  so  far  had  no  positive  results.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  basis  for  amending  the  De- 
cember, 1985,  conclusion  that,  prior  to  this 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  Involved  in 
the  production,  transfer,  and  use  of  tri- 
chothecene  mycotoxlns  for  hostile  purposes 
In  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  in 
violation  of  Its  legal  obligation  under  Inter- 
national law  as  codified  In  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925  and  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Nuclear  Testing  and  the  150  Kiloton  Limit 
Treaty  Status:  The  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  was  signed  in  1974.  The 
Treaty  has  not  been  ratified  by  either  Party 
but  neither  Party  has  indicated  an  Intention 
not  to  ratify.  Therefore,  both  Parties  are 
subject  to  the  obligation  under  customary 
international  law  to  refrain  from  acts  that 
would  defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
TTBT.  Actions  that  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  TTBT  are  therefore  vio- 
lations of  legal  obligations.  The  United 
States  is  seeking  to  negotiate  improved  veri- 
fication measures  for  the  Treaty.  Both  Par- 
ties have  separately  stated  they  would  ob- 
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a  legal  obligation. 
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Helsinki  Final  Act 
Helsinki  Final  Act  Notification  of  Military 

Exercises 
Legal  Status:  The  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
was  signed  in  Helsinki  in  1975.  This  docu- 
ment represents  a  political  commitment  and 
was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  along  with  33  other  States. 
Soviet  actions  not  in  accord  with  that  docu- 
ment are  violations  of  their  political  com- 
mitment. 

Obligation:  All  signatory  States  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  are  committed  to  give 
prior  notification  of,  and  other  details  con- 
cerning, major  military  maneuvers,  defined 
as  those  involving  more  than  25,000  troops. 
Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  notification  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary exercise  "Zapad-81"  was  inadequate 
and  therefore  a  violation  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  political  commitment  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  We  have  reexamined 
this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  previously 
judged  and  continues  to  find  that  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1981  violated  its  political  commit- 
ment to  observe  provisions  of  Basket  I  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  by  not  providing  all 
the  information  required  in  its  notification 
of  exercise  'ZAPAD^l. "  Since  1981,  the  So- 
viets have  observed  provisions  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  in  letter,  but  rarely  in  spirit. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  restrictive  in- 
terpretation of  its  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  and  Soviet  implementa- 
tion of  voluntary  confidence-building  meas- 
ures has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  Soviets  have  notified  all  exercises 
requiring  notification  (i.e.,  those  of  25.000 
troops  or  over),  but  have  failed  to  make  vol- 
untary notifications  (i.e.,  those  numbering 
fewer  than  25,000  troops).  In  their  notifica- 
tions, they  have  provided  only  the  bare  min- 
imum of  information.  They  have  also  ob- 
served only  minimally  the  voluntary  provi- 
sion providing  that  observers  be  invited  to 
exercises,  having  invited  observers  to  oiUy 
fifty  percent  of  notified  activities. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  read  some  of  the  highlights  of  this 
report. 

In  the  December  23,  1985  report,  I 
stated:  I  am  quoting  Ronald  Reagan: 

The  AdminUtration's  most  recent  studies 
support  its  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  noncompliance.  As  document- 
ed in  this  and  previous  reports,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  its  legal  obligation 
under,  or  political  commitment  to.  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agree- 
ment, the  SALT  II  Agreement,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons,  and  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  In  addition,  the  USSR 
has  likely  violated  provisions  of  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Another  year  has  passed  and.  despite 
these  intensive  efforts,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  to  correct  its  noncompliant  activities; 
neither  have  they  provided  explanations 
sufficient  to  alleviate  our  concerns  on  other 
compliance  issues. 

Compliance  is  a  cornerstone  of  interna- 
tional law;  states  are  to  observe  and  comply 
with  obligations  they  have  freely  undertak- 
en. 


o 
en  ironment 


I  skip  over.  I  read  on. 

I  have  also  said  that:  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance is  a  serious  matter.  It  calls  into  ques- 
tion important  security  benefits  from  arms 


control,  and  could  create  new  security  risks. 
It  undermines  the  confidence  essential  to  an 
effective     arms    control     process    in    the 
future  •  •  • 
He  goes  on. 

Today  I  must  report  that  we  have  deep, 
continuing  concerns  about  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance with  the  ABM  Treaty.  For  several 
reasons,  we  are  concerned  with  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar,  which  appeared  to  be  com- 
pleted externally  in  1986.  The  radar  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviets  were  designing  and 
programming  a  prospective  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  even  while  they  were  negotiat- 
ing a  new  agreement  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons  with  the  United  States. 
I  skip  over. 

The  integrity  of  the  arms  control  process 
is  also  hurt  by  Soviet  violations  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons  and 
the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention.  Information  obtained  during 
the  last  year  reinforces  our  concern  about 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  these  important 
agreements.  Progress  toward  an  agreement 
baiming  chemical  weapons  is  affected  by 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention.  Because  of 
the  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
past  agreements,  we  believe  verification  pro- 
visions are  a  matter  of  unprecedented  im- 
portance in  our  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
these  heinous  weapons. 

The  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
the  treaties  on  nuclear  testing  is  of  legal 
and  military  concern.  Since  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT)  came  into  force 
over  twenty  years  ago.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
conducted  its  nuclear  weapons  test  program 
in  a  maimer  incompatible  with  the  aims  of 
the  Treaty  by  regularly  permitting  the  re- 
lease of  nuclear  debris  into  the  atmosphere 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  USSR. 

The  Helsinki  Act  is  not  in  my 
amendment,  but  just  as  a  point,  it  was 
part  of  the  President's  report: 

In  1981  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  a 
major  military  exercise  without  providing 
prior  notification  of  the  maneuver's  desig- 
nation and  the  number  of  troops  taking 
part,  contrary  to  its  political  commitment  to 
observe  provisions  of  Basket  I  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act. 

The  Soviet  Union  repeatedly  violated  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  and  took  other  actions  that 
were  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty's  provi- 
sions. In  no  case  where  we  determined  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  in  violation  did  they 
take  corrective  action.  We  have  raised  these 
issues  for  the  past  three  years  in  the  SCC 
and  in  other  diplomatic  channels. 

The  Soviets  committed  four  violations  of 
their  political  commitment  to  observe  SALT 
II;  they  were: 

The  development  and  deployment  of  the 

SS-25  missile,  a  prohibited  second  new  type 

of  Intercontinental  Ballistic  MissUe  (ICBM); 

Extensive  encryption  of  telemetry  during 

test  flights  of  strategic  ballistic  missiles; 

Concealment  of  the  association  between  a 
missile  and  its  launcher  during  testimony; 
and 

Exceeding  the  permitted  number  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (SNDVs). 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  total  of  20  minutes  and 
50  seconds. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  more  points.  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  findings  of  the  report.  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes,  and  I 
want  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  think  other  proponents  of  the 
amendment  wish  to  be  heard. 

I  read  from  the  report:  "Findings: 
AntibaUistic  Missile  Treaty,  Treaty 
Status": 

The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and  its  Protocol 
ban  deployment  of  ABM  systems  except 
that  each  Party  is  permitted  to  deploy  one 
ABM  system  around  the  national  capital 
area  or.  alternatively,  at  a  single  ICBM  de- 
ployment area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  in  force 
and  Is  of  Indefinite  duration.  Soviet  actions 
not  In  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty  are. 
therefore,  violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 

1.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar  •  •  •. 
Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 

the  conclusion  in  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  new  large  phased-array  radar 
under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  in 
that  in  Its  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability.  It  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details.  It  will 
be  spread  on  the  Record  for  others  in 
America  to  read  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  in  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  new  large  phased-array  radar 
under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  in 
that  in  its  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability,  it  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 
Continuing  construction  and  the  absence  of 
credible  alternative  explanations  have  rein- 
forced our  assessment  of  its  purpose.  De- 
spite U.S.  requests,  no  corrective  action  has 
been  taken.  This  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory. 

2.  Mobility  of  ABM  System  Components 
•  •  • 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  SAM  upgrade  is  Insufficient 
to  assess  compliance  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Howev- 
er, this  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activi- 
ties suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  prepar- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  Its  national  terri- 
tory. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  evidence  on  Soviet  actions  with  re- 
spect to  ABM  component  mobility  is  ambig- 
uous, but  that  the  USSR's  development  and 
testing  of  components  of  an  ABM  system, 
which  apparently  are  designed  to  be  de- 
ployable  at  sites  requiring  relatively  limited 
special-purpose  site  preparation  •  •  *. 

3.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  Air  De- 
fense Components  •  *  *. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  concurrent  operations  is  In- 
sufficient fully  to  assess  compliance  with 
Soviet  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
tests  that  have  involved  air  defense  radars 
in  ABM-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  inci- 
dents of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 


SAM  compKjnents,  plus  Soviet  failure  to  ac- 
commodate fully  U.S.  concerns,  indicate  the 
USSR  probably  has  violated  the  prohibition 
on  testing  SAM  comr>onents  In  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  cases  this  may  be  highly 
probable.  This  sind  other  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities suggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  Its  national  territory. 

4.  ABM  Capability  of  Modem  SAM  Sys- 
tems* •  *. 

I  could  go  on:  chemical,  biological, 
and  toxin  weapons;  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty;  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty; 
Helsinki  Act,  and  so  forth. 

The  basic  underlying  point  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  understand  is  that  I 
do  not  bring  this  out  for  any  reason 
except  to  remind  us  that  our  obliga- 
tions in  the  Senate  are  to  correct  what 
we  think  are  glaring  weaknesses  with 
respect  to  a  treaty  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  ratify.  This  amendment  will 
not  block  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  return  to 
the  point  that  was  made  yesterday, 
and  it  is  the  same  one  that  Secretary 
Shultz  made  when  he  told  us: 

We  believe  the  INF  Treaty  stands  on  its 
own  merits.  It  should  not  be  linked  to  other 
arms  control  agreements  and  issues. 

That  is  what  is  really  important.  It 
can  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  should 
not  be  connected  writh  other  issues. 

The  treaty  improves  American  secu- 
rity. We  would  be  in  the  position  of 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
If  the  treaty  is  a  good  treaty,  it  should 
not  be  linked  to  other  points. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  addresses  itself  to 
pretty  contentious  and  controversial 
arguments  of  Soviet  violations  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  related  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms] 
addresses  itself  to  highly  contentious 
and  highly  controversial  charges  of 
Soviet  violations  of  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty,  the  1963  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  biological  weapons  conven- 
tion, the  1925  Geneva  protocol,  the 
SALT  I  interim  agreement,  and  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  not  charged  the 
Soviet  Union  with  clear  violations  on 
all  the  issues  contained  in  the  Symms 
amendment.  The  administration  has 
made  a  number  of  allegations,  howev- 
er. They  are  contained  in  the  adminis- 
tration's recent  reports  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  many  experts  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusions  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  these  issues.  The 
charges  are  extremely  technical  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  debate  them 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  other  than 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  which  I  believe 
is  a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
reliability  of  the  other  charges  remain 
arguable. 


I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  No- 
vember 21,  1987  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "Soviet  Arms  Vio- 
lations Disputed."  According  to  the  ac- 
count: 

The  Democratic  majority  of  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Conmiittee  on  Intelli- 
gence yesterday  charged  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  misrepresented  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  arms  control  treaties. 

In  addition,  the  Arms  Control  Asso- 
ciation has  analyzed  the  administra- 
tion's charges  of  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance. Not  surprisingly,  the  association 
report  comes  to  some  very  different 
conclusions  than  the  administration. 

Insufficient  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  views  of  many  experts  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  generally  complied 
with  its  obligations  under  arms  control 
agreements.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  New  York 
Times  report  of  January  10,  1986.  The 
report  explains  that  a  top  State  De- 
partment official.  Gen.  John  Chain, 
testified  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  complied  with  the 
vast  majority  of  Important  arms  control 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  issue  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  other  arms  control  agreements 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  allowing  us 
to  gain  the  benefits  we  will  gain  from 
the  INF  Treaty.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  told  our  committee: 

The  President  signed  the  INF  agreement 
because  its  provisions  serve  U.S.  and  Allied 
interests  .  .  .  We  are  and  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  press  the  Soviets  to  end  their  non- 
compliance with  arms  control  agreements. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  if  we  demand 
resolution  of  all  of  our  problems  with 
the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  entering  into 
arms  control  agreement,  we  risk  the 
possibility  of  never  achieving  those 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  continue  working 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  resolve  com- 
pliance issues.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is  not  to  resolve 
these  issues,  it  is  to  block  the  INF 
Treaty.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  Symms  amendments. 

The  INF  Treaty  stands  on  its  own 
feet.  It  is  a  move  forward,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  American  interests. 
There  are  problems  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  should  be  treated  on 
a  separate  channel,  a  separate  track. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article,  the  New 
York  Times  article,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Association  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


UMI 
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that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  repeated- 
ly declined  to  make  such  assessments. 

"The  executive  branch  has  failed  over  the 
years  to  develop"  a  sound  strategy  for  re- 
search on  new  technologies  for  arms-control 
monitoring,  particularly  in  the  area  of  nu- 
clear testing.  Testimony  from  former  U.S. 
arms  negotiator  John  Tower  and  others  in- 
dicated that  the  administration  repeated  a 
practice  of  its  predecessors  in  which  "verifi- 
cation issues  were  not  entirely  worked  out 
before  proposals  were  tabled"  at  the  arms 
negotiations. 

Analysis  of  the  President's  Report  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  Con- 
trol Agreements 
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executive  summary 
The  President's  latest  Report  on  Soviet 
Noncompliance  of  Arms  Control  Agree- 
ments, dated  March  10,  1987,  charges  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  "continuing  pattern"  of 
violations  of  seven  arms  control  agreements, 
and  a  "likely"  violation  of  an  eighth.  The 
report  closely  follows  last  year's  noncompli- 
ance report,  reaffirming  every  charge  while 
offering  neither  new  charges  nor  new  evi- 
dence. Moreover,  the  report  concludes  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  "made  no  real 
progress  toward  meeting  our  concerns, "  and 
states  that  "compliance  with  past  arms  con- 
trol commitments  is  an  essential  prerequi- 
site for  future  arms  control  agreements." 

The  administration's  most  significant 
charge  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
"preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory,"  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty's 
fundamental  purpose  of  banning  the  de- 
ployment of  a  territorial  defense  against 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  the  base  for 
such  a  defense.  A  Soviet  breakout  from  the 
fundamental  limits  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
could  threaten  U.S.  security  and  would  pro- 
vide a  clear  basis  for  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  administration's  charge  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  Soviet  ABM-related  activities 
suggests  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  pre- 
paring a  nationwide  defense  Is  simply  not 
supported  by  the  evidence.  The  administra- 
tion uses  the  Krasnoyarsk  early  warning 
radar,  the  one  clear  Soviet  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  in  a  very  misleading  fashion, 
suggesting  it  is  in  fact  a  battle-management 
radar.  The  new  report  also  presents  as  evi- 
dence three  new  Soviet  early  warning 
radars,  even  though  it  acknowledges  they 
are  in  themselves  "consistent  with  the  ABM 
Treaty's  provision  on  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  radars. "  The  other  supporting  evi- 
dence, described  as  "likely,"  "probable,"  or 
"ambiglous"  violations,  are  all  old  issues  of 
marginal  military  significance,  based  on 
contentious  interpretations  of  the  available 
data  and  the  treaty  language.  This  collec- 
tion of  activities  does  not  support  the  ad- 
ministration's suggestions  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  preparing  a  territorial  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles. 

As  discussed  in  our  analysis,  the  Adminis- 
tration continues  to  distort  the  overall  com- 
pliance picture,  exaggerating  problem  areas 
of  little  military  significance  while  ignoring 
the  undisputed  positive  record  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  most  treaty  provisions,  in- 
cluding the  areas  of  central  Importance. 
Moreover,  the  administration's  report  ig- 
nores recent  Soviet  actions  that  have  re- 
duced the  potential  for  controversy  in  sever- 
al areas:  the  Soviet  Union  has  removed 
equipment  possibly  related  to  the  SS-16 
ICBM  from  the  Plesetsk  test  range,  reduced 
producton  of  the  Backfire  bomber,  agreed 
to  a  new  Common  Understanding  on  concur- 


rent operations  of  air  defense  and  ABM 
components,  and  dismantled  a  number  of 
disputed  radars  at  ABM  test  ranges.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  dis- 
mantle strategic  systems  to  remain  In  com- 
pliance with  SALT  11  even  after  the  United 
States  formally  repudiated  and  Intentional- 
ly exceeded  the  SALT  II  limits. 

The  administration's  report  does  not  dis- 
cuss SALT  II  compliance  issues  in  detail,  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  repudiated 
SALT  II  and  no  longer  considers  it  to  be  an 
existing  agreement.  Nevertheless,  the  ad- 
ministration's report  cites  several  Soviet 
SALT  violations  as  part  of  the  alleged  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  noncompliance  and  offers 
them  as  the  principal  rationale  for  the  U.S. 
abandonment  of  SALT  II.  Considering  the 
gravity  and  consequences  of  these  chatrges, 
our  anstlysis  examines  the  three  principal 
SALT  II  compliance  issues  and  finds  that  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  In  fact  violated  that  agreement. 

The  report  fails  to  take  into  account  new 
evidence  that  casts  even  greater  doubt  on 
some  of  its  charges.  In  the  areas  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  and  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  significant  new  evidence 
throwing  doubt  on  the  administration's 
charges  has  come  to  light  since  the  last 
report  was  Issued,  yet  the  administration's 
charges  remain  the  same. 

The  administration's  distortions  of  the 
compliance  problem  undermine  confidence 
in  the  arms  control  process,  thereby  dim- 
ming future  prospects  for  arms  control; 
agreements. 

The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty 
the  krasnoyarsk  radar 

According  to  the  March  10.  1987.  report. 
"The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms  the  con- 
clusion in  the  December  1985  report  that 
the  new  large  phased-array  radar  under  con- 
struction at  Krasnoyarsk  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  legal  obligations  under  the  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  Treaty  of  1972." 

In  mid-1983,  a  new  large  phased-array 
radar  (LPAR)  was  discovered  under  con- 
struction In  central  Siberia  at  Abalskovo, 
north  of  the  city  of  Krasnoyarsk,  which  Is 
about  750  kilometers  from  the  nearest 
Soviet  border.  The  radar  is  oriented  toward 
the  northeast,  away  from  the  border. 

Such  large  phased-array  radars  are  affect- 
ed by  several  treaty  provisions,  which  are 
tied  together  in  Agreed  Statement  F. 
Agreed  Statement  F  prohibits  either  side 
from  deploying  large  phased-array  radars 
except  within  permitted  ABM  deployment 
areas,  within  permitted  ABM  test  ranges,  as 
early  warning  radars  deployed  along  the  na- 
tional periphery  and  oriented  outward,  or 
for  space-tracking  or  national  technical 
means  of  verification. 

The  Soviet  Union  argues  that  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  Is  a  space-tracking  radar  as 
allowed  by  Agreed  Statement  P.  The  admin- 
istration argues  that  the  radar's  "siting,  ori- 
entation, and  capability  "  indicate  that  it  "is 
primarily  designed  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
tection and  tracking,"  not  space  tracking. 
Therefore,  the  administration  charges  that 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  either  an  early 
warning  radar  which  is  neither  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  Soviet  Union  nor  oriented 
outward,  or  an  ABM  battle-management 
radar  ouUlde  permitted  ABM  deployment 
areas  or  test  ranges,  and  Is  therefore  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  United  States 
reportedly  raised  the  issue  in  the  Fall  1983 
session  of  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission    (SCC).     emphasizing    the     Kras- 
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noyarsk  radar's  similarity  to  other  permit- 
ted Soviet  early  warning  radars,  the  fact 
that  it  fills  a  significant  gap  in  Soviet  early 
warning  coverage,  and  the  fsict  that  the 
radar  is  ill-suited  for  other  permitted  func- 
tions, such  as  space-tracking.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  United  States  has  declared  it  a  vio- 
lation and  called  for  its  dismantlement. 

In  October  1985  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posed to  halt  construction  of  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  if  the  United  States  halted 
construction  of  a  large  phased-array  radar 
for  early  warning  at  Thule,  Greenland,  and 
cancelled  its  plans  to  deploy  a  similar  radar 
at  Fylingdales  Morr,  Great  Britain.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  charged  that  both  of  these 
radars  are  In  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty's 
limits  on  large  phased-array  radars  for  early 
warning.  The  United  States  has  refused  to 
consider  this  offer,  arguing  that  the  U.S. 
radars  are  legal  modernizations  of  existing 
radars. 

The  administration's  charge  that  Kras- 
noyarsk violates  the  ABM  Treaty  appears  to 
be  correct.  The  location  and  orientation  of 
this  radar,  the  elevation  of  its  transmitting 
and  receiving  faces,  and  its  similarity  to  the 
Soviet  Pechora-type  early  warning  radars 
place  it  in  violation  of  the  treaty.  While  the 
radar  could  well  have  some  space-tracking 
capabilities,  the  Soviet  claim  that  the  radar 
is  primarily  intended  for  space-tracking  does 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  evi- 
dence. 

The  Soviet  offer  to  stop  construction  in 
exchange  for  similar  U.S.  action  at  Thule 
and  Fylingdales  represents  at  least  a  tacit 
admission  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a 
violation.  Without  going  into  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  legality  of  the  two  U.S. 
radars,  it  would  appear  that  the  two  U.S. 
radars  raise  serious  questions  concerning 
U.S.  compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  appears  to  have 
been  placed  in  its  illegal  inland  location  pri- 
marily to  provide  cost-efficient  early  warn- 
ing and  not  to  serve  a  battle  management 
function  in  connection  with  a  nationwide 
ABM  system.  The  radar  is  an  undefended, 
soft  target  which  would  be  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  attack;  and  by  virtue  of  Its  loca- 
tion. It  would  be  of  very  little  value  as  psirt 
of  a  nationwide  defense.  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  explained  that  because 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  a  large  fixed  in- 
stallation, it  is  "vulnerable  to  direct  attack," 
and  "susceptable  to  degrradation  from  nucle- 
ar blackout  effects."  Moreover,  the  CIA  has 
reportedly  concluded  that  the  radar  is  "'not 
well  suited"  for  an  ABM  role  because  it 
"does  not  cover  the  path  of  Incoming  U.S. 
ICBMs  because  it  is  too  far  east  and  is 
pointing  In  the  wrong  direction."  Finally, 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  similar  to  the 
other  Pechora-type  radars,  which  reported- 
ly operate  at  a  frequency  of  about  150  MHz. 
This  frequency  is  well-suited  for  early  warn- 
ing but  much  less  effective  for  an  ABM 
battle-management  role  (the  U.S.  Missile 
Site  Radar  once  deployed  at  Grand  Forks 
and  the  Soviet  Pushkino  ABM  radar  oper- 
ate at  frequencies  more  than  ten  times  as 
high).  The  lower  fequency  Is  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  "blackout"  from  nuclear  blasts 
and  provides  less  accurate  trtuiklng  Informa- 
tion than  higher  frequency  radars. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  the  radar,  although  in  an  illegal  loca- 
tion, does  not  provide  substantial  battle- 
management  capabilities  and  does  not  fun- 
damentally undercut  the  treaty's  objectives 
in  constraining  the  location  of  LPARs  to 
prevent  their  use  in  a  battle-management 
role. 


MOBILITY  or  ABM  SYSTEM  COMPONENTS 

The  administration  charges  that  Soviet 
development  and  testing  of  rapidly  deploya- 
ble  ABM  components  represent  "a  potential 
violation"  of  the  ABM  Treaty's  ban  on 
mobile  ABM  systems  and  com(>onents. 

Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the 
development,  testing,  and  deployment  of 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  and  com- 
poents.  Mobile  ABM  compoents  are  defined 
in  a  common  understanding  as  being  those 
that  are  "not  permanent  fixed  types."  In 
the  mid-1970s,  the  Soviet  Union  began  test- 
ing two  new  radars,  the  Flat  Twin  and  the 
Pawn  Shop,  partly  in  connection  with  its 
ABM  test  program.  There  have  been  esti- 
mates that  the  Flat  Twin,  the  larger  of  the 
two  types,  could  be  set  up  on  a  prepared  site 
in  several  months.  U.S.  concern  was  origi- 
nally aroused  by  the  fact  that  a  Flat  Twin 
radar,  which  had  initially  been  tested  at  the 
Sary  Shagan  ABM  test  range,  was  subse- 
quently disassembled  and  moved  to  Kam- 
chatka within  a  period  of  months,  rather 
than  the  years  required  to  build  most  previ- 
ous ABM  radars.  The  Pawn  Shop  is  a  radar 
housed  In  a  van-size  container,  without 
wheels  or  any  other  noticeable  facilities  for 
mobility.  Reportedly,  it  has  never  been  ob- 
served to  have  been  moved. 

The  Pawn  Shop  and  Flat  Twin  were  first 
observed  more  than  15  years  ago.  Reports 
indicate  that,  during  this  entire  period,  the 
radars  have  not  been  observed  anywhere 
except  within  permitted  test  areas,  and 
there  have  never  been  more  than  six  in  ex- 
istence. Recently,  press  reports  indicate 
that  "several"  of  the  Pawn  Shop  radars  at 
the  Sary  Shagan  test  site  have  been  com- 
pletely dismantled.  The  Flat  Twin  radar  at 
Kamchatka  appears  to  have  remained 
Intact. 

The  Issue  in  this  case  is  whether  these 
radars  should  be  considered  "mobile,"  de- 
fined by  Common  Understanding  C  as  "not 
permanent  fixed  types. "  During  the  time 
the  treaty  was  being  drafted,  the  United 
States  was  concerned  about  the  mobility  of 
the  Soviet  SA-2  air  defense  system,  compo- 
nents of  which  could  be  dismantled  and 
quickly  reassembled  at  a  new  site.  There- 
fore, the  U.S.  view  was  that  if  a  component 
was  moved  within  a  week  or  less,  it  would  be 
considered  mobile  and  therefore  banned  by 
the  treaty.  Neither  the  Flat  Twin  nor  the 
Pawn  Shop  would  appear  to  fit  this  inter- 
pretation of  "mobile."  As  a  1978  U.S.  gov- 
ernment report  on  the  subject  concluded: 

The  [new  ABM  system  undergoing  test- 
ing] and  Its  components  can  be  installed 
more  rapidly  than  previous  ABM  systems, 
but  they  are  clearly  not  mobile  in  the  sense 
of  being  able  to  be  moved  about  readily  or 
hidden.  A  single  operational  site  would  take 
about  half  a  year  to  construct.  A  nationwide 
ABM  system  based  on  this  new  system 
under  development  would  take  a  matter  of 
years  to  build. 

Apparently,  very  little  activity  with  regard 
to  these  two  radars  has  taken  place  since 
the  1978  report  was  written  and  none  of  the 
radars  have  been  deployed  at  the  permitted 
Moscow  deployment  area  or  elsewhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  there  is  little 
evidence  for  the  administration's  charge 
that  these  radars  represent  a  "potential  vio- 
lation" of  the  treaty.  The  Soviets  reportedly 
never  had  more  than  six  such  radars  at  test 
sites,  and  have  now  dismantled  several  of 
them.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no 
basis  whatsoever  for  the  administration's 
charge  that  Soviet  activity  in  this  area  may 
be  part  of  an  effort  to  create  a  base  for  a  de- 
fense of  its  national  territory. 


concurrent  operations  of  ABM  AND  AIR 
DEFENSE  CO»iPONENTS 

The  administration  charges  that  concur- 
rent operations  of  Soviet  air  defense  radars 
at  ABM  test  ranges  constitute  a  "highly 
probable"  violation  of  Article  VI  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  which  bans  testing  of  non- 
ABM  systems  and  components  "In  an  ABM 
mode." 

During  1973  and  1974.  U.S.  Intelligence  ob- 
served that  an  air  defense  radar  associated 
with  the  SA-5  SAM  system  had  been  oper- 
ating at  the  Sary  Shagan  test  range  during 
ABM  tests.  While  there  are  several  possible 
purposes  for  radars  at  an  ABM  test  range 
other  than  testing  "in  an  ABM  mode"— such 
as  range  safety.  Instrumentation,  and  de- 
fense of  the  range— the  circumstances  con- 
stituted a  basis  for  concern,  and  the  United 
States  raised  the  issue  In  the  SCC.  The  ac- 
tivities in  question  stopped  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. A  classified  agreed  statement  was  nego- 
tiated in  the  SCC  and  signed  in  1978.  which 
reported  regulated  the  concurrent  testing  of 
air  defense  radars  and  ABM  components. 
Subsequently,  the  United  States  again  ex- 
pressed concerns  over  operations  of  air  de- 
fense radars  at  the  Sary  Shagan  range,  lead- 
ing to  a  common  understanding  initiated  in 
1985.  This  understanding  reportedly  bans 
all  uses  of  air  defense  radars  during  ABM 
tests,  except  in  the  unlikely  event  that  hos- 
tile aircraft  are  clearly  in  the  vicinity. 

This  issue  is  a  prime  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration's tactic  of  making  public 
charges  on  issues  that  could  be  (or  in  this 
case  apparently  already  had  been)  resolved 
in  the  SCC.  The  SCC's  record  in  handling 
this  question  has  been  Impressive:  the  Sovi- 
ets ceased  their  initial  activity  soon  after 
the  question  was  raised,  and  two  subsequent 
agreements  have  been  negotiated.  The  1985 
understanding,  reportedly  banning  essen- 
tially all  concurrent  operations  of  air  de- 
fense radars  during  ABM  tests,  should  re- 
solve the  issue  once  and  for  all.  Despite  this 
constructive  history,  the  administration  has 
consistently  referred  to  this  issue  as  a 
"highly  probable "  violation  in  its  compli- 
ance reports,  and  has  not  mentioned  the 
1985  agreement  designed  to  resolve  the 
problem. 

Whatever  the  actual  purpose  of  the  past 
concurrent  operations  of  the  SA-5  radar, 
they  by  no  means  made  the  SA-5  system 
ABM-capable.  The  SA-5  radar  is  an  anti- 
quated mechanical-scan  system,  now  being 
sold  to  Third  World  clienU  such  as  Libya 
and  replaced  by  newer  air  defense  systems. 
As  a  1978  Carter  administration  report 
pointed  out.  while  the  SA-5  operations  were 
in  a  grey  area,  "much  more  testing,  and  test- 
ing significantly  different  in  form,  would  be 
needed  before  the  Soviets  could  achieve  an 
ABM  capability  for  the  SA-5  .  .  .  Extensive 
and  observable  modifications  to  other  com- 
ponents of  the  system  would  have  been  nec- 
essary, but  these  have  not  occurred."  There 
is  no  evidence  to  support  the  administra- 
tion's suggestion  that  these  past  concurrent 
opreations  are  part  of  a  Soviet  preparation 
for  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 

ABM  CAPABILITY  OF  MODERN  SAM  SYSTEMS 

While  acknowledging  that  "the  evidence 
...  is  insufficient,"  the  1987  report  reaf- 
firms the  judgment  of  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  Soviet  SA-12  surfMe-to-alr 
missile  system  may  have  some  ABM  capa- 
bilities. In  contravention  of  Article  VI  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  which  prohibits  non-ABM  sys- 
tems with  ABM  capabilities,  and  testing  of 
non-ABM  systems  "in  an  ABM  mode." 
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The  issue  hinges  on  whether  the  Soviet 
reload  activities  constitute  "rapid"  reload. 
During  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations,  the 
United  States  informed  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  ban  on  rapidly  reloadable  launch- 
ers would  not  require  any  changes  in  exist- 
ing Soviet  systems.  At  the  time.  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence reportedly  estimated  that  the  Galosh 
launchers  could  be  reloaded  in  as  little  as  15 
minutes  (this  estimate  was  later  length- 
ened). Since  the  more  recently  observed  re- 
loads reportedly  took  well  over  an  hour,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Soviet  systems 
should  be  considered  "rapidly  reloadable." 
There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration's suggestion  that  Soviet  ABM  reload 
capabilities  are  part  of  preparations  for  na- 
tionwide defense. 
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PREPARATION  OF  A  TERRITORIAL  DEFENSE 

The  administration  charges  that  "the  ag- 
gregate of  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM  and 
ABM-related  actions  (e.g.,  radar  construc- 
tion, concurrent  testing.  SAM  upgrade, 
ABM  rapid  reload  and  ABM  mobility)  sug- 
gests that  the  USSR  may  be  preparmg  an 
ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory, " 
which  could  have  "profound  implications 
for  the  vital  East-West  balance." 

Article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty  states,  "Each 
party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 
country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense."  This  is  the  underlying  objective  of 
the  treaty,  and  therefore  any  breach  of  this 
central  prohibition  would  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  treaty,  could  seriously  threaten  U.S. 
national  security,  and  could  be  grounds  for 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  charge,  the 
administration  provides  no  substantial  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  evidence  rests  on  old  and  largely  dis- 
credited or  irrelevant  assertions. 

As  our  report  Indicates,  the  administra- 
tion cites: 

a  clearly  illegal,  but  highly  vulnerable, 
early-warning  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk,  which 
could  not  contribute  significantly  as  a 
battle-management  radar  for  a  nationwide 

defense:  ^ 

two  types  of  old,  "mobile"  ABM  radars, 
neither  of  which  is  actually  mobile,  and  of 
which  only  a  half-dozen  have  ever  existed, 
all  at  permitted  test  sites,  and  most  of 
which  have  reportedly  been  dismantled  re- 
cently: 

the  possible  operations  of  some  antiquat- 
ed air-defense  radars  during  ABM  tests— a 
problem  that  has  now  been  resolved  In  the 

SCC; 

an  ATBM  system  that  apparently  has 
never  been  tested  against  targets  other  than 
aircraft  and  short-range  ballistic  missiles: 

reloadable  launchers  that  take  hours,  not 
minutes,  to  reload-far  too  long  to  be  any 
real  help  against  a  major  nuclear  strike. 

In  addition,  the  administration  reports 
that  "Soviet  activities  during  the  past  year 
have  contributed  to  our  concerns,"  citing 
particularly  the  beginning  of  construction 
of  three  more  early-warning  radars  in  the 
western  Soviet  Union,  at  Skrunda  in  Latvia. 
Mukachevo  near  the  Czech  border,  and  at 
Baranovichi,  near  the  Polish  border.  Unlike 
Krasnoyarsk,  or  perhaps  the  U.S.  radars  at 
Thule  and  Fyllngdales  Moor,  all  three  of 
these  radars  are  clearly  in  allowed  locations, 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
oriented  outward.  Hence,  as  intended  by  the 
drafters  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  almost  all  of 
their  coverage  is  outside  Soviet  territory, 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  serve  as 
ABM  battle-management  radars.  Moreover, 
all  are  believed  to  be  of  the  Pechora-type, 


which  clearly  are  early-warning  radars,  op- 
erating at  frequencies  appropriate  for  early 
warning  but  an  order  of  magnitude  less 
than  those  used  by  modem  ABM  battle- 
management  radars.  As  the  CIA  explained 
in  1985  testimony,  the  nine  Pechora-type 
radars  "are  large,  fixed  installations,  vulner- 
able to  direct  attack,  and  they  are  potential- 
ly susceptible  to  degradation  from  nuclear 
blackout  effects."  Thus,  the  construction  of 
these  permitted  early-warning  radars  is 
hardly  evidence  of  a  Soviet  effort  to  create 
the  base  for  a  nationwide  defense. 

These  items  simply  do  not  add  up  to  a 
"base"  for  a  nation-wide  defense.  A  genuine 
nation-wide  defense  would  take  many  years 
to  build.  A  conventional-type  defense  mod- 
eled on  the  Moscow  system  and  upgrading 
of  the  Soviet  air-defense  system  would  re- 
quire many  hundreds  and  possibly  thou- 
sands of  ABM  radars,  and  many  thousands 
of  ABM  Interceptors.  The  length  of  time  it 
has  taken  the  Soviet  Union  to  modernize  its 
single  100-lnterceptor  system  around 
Moscow  (after  nearly  seven  years  It  is  still 
not  complete)  suggests  how  difficult  a  crash 
program  to  deploy  thousands  of  ABMs 
would  actually  be.  Furthermore,  the  admin- 
istration's detailed  charges  demonstrate 
that  even  the  initial  stages  of  a  genuine 
effort  to  deploy  a  nationwide  defense  would 
be  observed  long  before  such  a  system 
became  operational,  giving  the  United 
States  ample  time  to  respond. 


The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
In  its  latest  report,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration charges  that  a  number  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear tests  constitute  "likely"  violations  of 
the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  At  the 
same  time,  the  report  acknowledges  that 
"work  Is  continuing"  on  'reviewing  U.S. 
Government  methodologies  for  estimating 
Soviet  nuclear  test  yields,"  and  that  the 
U.S.  charge  may  need  to  be  "updated"  when 
current  studies  are  completed. 

In  Article  I  of  the  1974  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  the  parties  undertook  "to  pro- 
hibit, to  prevent,  and  not  to  carry  out  any 
underground  nuclear  weapon  test  having  a 
yield  exceeding  150  kilotons."  The  treaty 
was  signed  by  President  Nixon  in  1974.  but 
it  has  never  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States.    Nevertheless,    under    International 
law,  both  parties  are  bound  not  to  take  ac- 
tions that  would  defeat  the  "object  and  pur- 
pose" of  the  treaty.  In  practice,  this  means 
not  testing  above  the  150-kiloton  threshold. 
The  administration  asserts  that  its  esti- 
mates of  the  yields  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests, 
based  on  measuring  the  seismic  magnitude 
of  the  events,  indicate  that  it  is  "likely" 
that  a  number  of  Soviet  tests  (10-20)  have 
exceeded  the  150-kilton  threshold  since  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  There  Is  a  substantial 
controversy,  however,  over  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  seismic  data.  A  growing  number 
of  seismologists  have  concluded  that  the 
data  simply  do  not  support  a  conclusion 
that   the   Soviet   Union   has   been   testing 
above  the  150-klloton  threshold. 

The  administration's  charge  is  based  on  a 
conclusion  that  does  not  fully  address  two 
critical  factors:  "regional  bias"  and  statisti- 
cal uncertainty  in  seismic  measurement. 

The  location  where  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
ducts Its  nuclear  weapons  tests  (Semipala- 
tlnsk)  differs  geologically  from  the  location 
where  U.S.  tests  are  carried  out  (the  Nevada 
Test  Site),  so  that  a  Soviet  nuclear  test 
sends  larger  seismic  signals  through  the 
earth  than  a  test  of  the  same  yield  would  at 
the  U.S.  test  site.  During  the  past  year,  the 


CIA  has  adjusted  its  estimate  of  this  "re- 
gional bias"  and  has  reduced  its  estimates  of 
the  yield  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests  by  some  20 
percent.  However,  many  seismologists,  both 
in  and  out  of  government,  believe  the  CIA 
may  still  be  overestimating  the  yields  of 
Soviet  tests,  because  they  believe  the  "'re- 
gional bias"  factor  has  still  not  been  proper- 
ly applied.  (The  administration's  reference 
to  "continuing"  studies  that  may  cause  the 
conclusion  on  compliance  to  be  '"updated" 
Implicitly  acknowledges  this  ongoing 
debate.) 

In  addition  to  the  ""regional  bias"  prob- 
lem, yield  estimates  based  on  the  measure- 
ment of  seismic  waves  inherently  involve 
some  statistical  uncertainty.  For  each  test,  a 
"best  estimate"  or  central  value  is  made, 
along  with  a  range  of  uncertainty,  which 
the  administration  argues  may  be  as  large 
as  a  factor  of  two,  though  many  seismolo- 
gists believe  that  with  improved  techniques 
this  uncertainty  can  be  reduced.  For  exaun- 
ple,  if  a  test  is  judged  to  have  a  central 
value  of  150  kilotons.  it  is  recognized  that 
the  actual  yield  of  the  test  could  be  as  low 
as  75  kilotons  or  as  high  as  300  kilotons.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  testing  near  the  150- 
kiloton  threshold,  half  the  tests  would 
appear  to  be  above  the  threshold  and  half 
below.  Therefore,  while  the  estimated  yields 
of  some  Soviet  tests  since  1974  may  have 
been  over  150  kilotons,  the  actual  yield  of 
the  tests  could  very  well  be  at  or  below  150 
kilotons. 

Taking  into  account  the  "regional  bias" 
problem  and  the  inherent  statistical  uncer- 
tainty in  seismic  measurement.  Dr.  Roger 
Batzel.  director  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
Laboratory,  recently  testified  that  ""the 
Soviet  appear  to  be  observing  some  yield 
limit.  Livermore's  best  estimate  of  this  yield 
limit,  based  on  a  probabilistic  assessment,  is 
that  it  Is  consistent  with  TTBT  compli- 
ance." Dr.  Siegfried  Hecker,  director  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory,  also  testified  that 
the  seismic  evidence  was  "consistent"  with 
Soviet  compliance,  though  because  of  the 
uncertainty,  he  testified  that  the  data  was 
also  consistent  with  noncompliance.  Milo  D. 
Nordyke,  leader  of  the  treaty  verification 
program  at  Lawrence  Livermore,  testified 
that  ""it  was  concluded  that  the  Soviets 
appear  to  be  observing  a  yield  limit.  The 
best  estimate  of  this  yield  limit  is  that  it  is 
consistent  with  TTBT  compliance." 

Further  undermining  the  administration's 
charge  is  the  fact,  which  the  administra- 
tion's 1987  compliance  report  acknowledges 
for  the  first  time,  that  when  the  TTBT  was 
signed,  both  sides  agreed  that  ""one  or  two 
slight,  unintended  breaches  per  year  would 
not  be  considered  a  violation." 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  agreement,  de- 
spite a  significant  change  in  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's "regional  bias"  factor,  and  de- 
spite the  conclusions  of  the  Los  Alamos  and 
Lawrence  Livermore  laboratories  and  the  as- 
sessments of  independent  seismologists,  the 
administration  has  refused  to  alter  its  con- 
clusion that  it  is  '"likely"  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  the  TTBT. 

SALT  II 
The  new  report  does  not  address  SALT  II 
issues  in  the  context  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  existing  agreements,  since  the  United 
States  has  repudiated  its  political  commit- 
ment to  this  agreement.  Nevertheless,  the 
report's  introduction  cites  these  issues  as 
evidence  of  past  Soviet  violations  and  offers 
them  as  the  principal  rationale  for  the  U.S. 
abandonment  of  SALT  II.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  three  principal  U.S.  charges  of 


Soviet  noncompliance  with  SALT  II— as 
cited  in  the  new  report  and  discussed  in 
detail  In  previous  years— reveals  that  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  violations  have  actually 
occurred.  Rather,  the  disputes  hinge  on  dif- 
fering interpretations  of  extremely  complex 
and  ambiguous  treaty  provisions,  and  on  de- 
tailed technical  information  that  neither 
side  has  made  available  to  date. 

THESS-25 

The  introduction  to  the  1987  report  reaf- 
firms the  administration's  charge  that  the 
SS-25  mobile  ICBM  is  a  prohibited  second 
new  type  of  ICBM,  and  therefore  a  violation 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  SALT  II  commitment. 

SALT  II  permitted  each  side  to  flight  test 
and  deploy  only  one  "'new  type"  of  light 
ICBM.  A  new  type  is  defined  as  one  that  dif- 
fers from  an  existing  type  by  more  than  five 
percent  in  length,  diameter,  launch-weight, 
throw-weight,  or  differs  in  number  of  stages 
or  propellant  type.  This  provision  was  not 
Intended  to  preclude  either  side  from  test- 
ing and  deploying  new  ICBMs,  but  only  to 
Insure  that  they  fit  within  the  designated 
parameters.  The  parameters  were  specified 
primarily  to  control  the  throw-weight  of 
missiles  and  not  their  qualitative  perform- 
ance. The  United  States  wanted  the  right  to 
develop,  test  and  deploy  new  missiles  that 
would  have  improved  reliability  and  guid- 
ance, and  it  was  not  believed  possible  to 
verify  these  qualitative  characteristics  with 
high  confidence.  The  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
clared that  the  SS-X-24— a  ten-warhead 
rail-mobile  and  silo-based  ICBM— is  to  be 
their  allowed  one  "new  type."  The  United 
States  has  designated  the  MX  as  its  one 
"new  type"  of  ICBM. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  conversion 
of  single-warhead  ICBMs  to  multiple-war- 
head ICBMs,  SALT  II  also  placed  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  testing  and  deployment  of 
existing  types  of  single-warhead  ICBMs. 
Neither  side  was  permitted  to  test  or  deploy 
an  existing  type  of  single-warhead  ICBM 
whose  reentry  vehicle  constituted  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  missile's  throw-weight. 

The  administration  has  charged  that  the 
SS-25  is  a  violation  of  the  "new  type"  rule 
and  of  the  50  percent  rule.  The  administra- 
tion claims  that  the  SS-25  is  an  Illegal 
second  "new  type"  of  ICBM  t»ecause  its 
throw-weight  is  judged  to  be  about  90  per- 
cent greater  than  that  of  the  SS-13,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  set  as  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  SS-25.  In  addition,  the 
administration  claims  that  the  SS-25  vio- 
lates the  50  percent  rule  because  its  reentry 
vehicle  constitutes  only  about  45  percent  of 
the  missile's  throw-weight. 

The  Soviet  Union  rejects  both  of  these  al- 
legations, claiming  that  the  SS-25  is  a  per- 
mitted variation  of  the  SS-13  and  that  the 
reentry-vehicle  of  the  SS-25  constitutes 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  missile's  throw- 
weight.  On  June  4,  1986,  Marshall  Sergei 
Akhromeyev,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Soviet 
military,  asserted  that  the  United  States 
has  overestimated  the  throw-weight  of  the 
SS-25  by  including  equipment  (an  instru- 
mentation package)  used  during  testing  that 
would  not  be  included  in  the  actual  deploy- 
ment of  the  missile,  and  underestimating 
the  throw- weight  of  the  SS-13  by  excluding 
from  its  calculations  the  SS-13's  penetra- 
tion aids  and  a  guidance  system  carried  on 
its  third  stage.  If  the  throw-weight  of  the 
SS-25  were  to  include  these  additional  de- 
vices and  the  throw-weight  of  the  SS-25 
were  to  exclude  the  testing  package,  he 
claimed  the  SS-25  would  be  within  the  per- 
mitted five  percent  variation.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet   Union  claims   that   if   the  SS-25's 


throw-weight  were  correctly  calculated  by 
excluding  the  testing  packtige.  the  reentry 
vehicle  of  the  SS-25  in  its  deployed  condi- 
tion would  constitute  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  missile's  throw-weight. 

This  compliance  dispute  essentially  hinges 
on  SALT  II's  definition  of  "throw-weight." 
The  Article  11(7)  definition  of  throw- weight 
clearly  states  that  penetration  aids  and 
guidance  devices  should  be  included.  More- 
over, former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance's  formal  analysis  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty  for  the  Senate  stated  that  as  long  as 
the  targeting  device  "cannot  provide  addi- 
tional velocity  of  more  than  1,000  meters 
per  second  to  a  reentry  vehicle,  it  is  consid- 
ered comparable  to  a  post-boost  vehicle  and 
included  In  the  throw- weight."  The  treaty 
definition  of  throw-weight  does  not  mention 
instrumentation  packages  used  during  test- 
ing, and  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  it 
should  not  l)e  included  since  presumably  it 
would  not  be  included  in  an  operational  mis- 
sile. 

Until  the  administration  Is  prepared  to  ex- 
plain on  what  basis  it  excludes  these  addl- 
'iional  devices  from  its  calculation  of  the  SS- 
13's  throw-weight,  and  on  what  basis  the  in- 
strumentation package  on  the  SS-25  should 
be  included  in  the  missile's  throw-weight,  its 
case  will  remain  weak.  Whether  or  not  the 
SS-25  fits  within  the  five  percent  limit  on 
throw-weight  using  the  Soviet  reading  of 
the  treaty  language  depends  on  the  weights 
of  the  various  elements  of  the  throw-weight. 
This  Information,  which  the  United  States 
may  not  know  in  detail,  has  not  been  volun- 
teered by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  ac- 
knowledged the  weakness  of  the  administra- 
tion's case  when  he  stated,  "There  are  ques- 
tions about  whether  in  a  purely  technical 
sense  it  [the  SS-25]  fits  within  treaty  lan- 
guage as  might  be  interpreted  by  a  lawyer." 
No  suggestion  has  been  made  In  the  admin- 
istration's latest  report  that  new  evidence 
exists  to  strengthen  the  administration's 
case.  Indeed  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  (D- 
IN),  chairman  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  argued  as 
recently  as  last  summer  that  the  SS-25 
"does  not  reasonably  add  up  to  an  unequivo- 
cal violation." 

TELEMETRY  ENCRYPTION 

The  1987  report  also  renews  the  charge 
that  "extensive  encryption  of  telemetry"  on 
Soviet  missile  flights  violates  the  SALT  II 
prohibition  on  "impeding"  verification 
through  the  deliberate  denial  of  missile  test 
information. 

During  flight-tests,  the  performance  data 
of  ballistic  missiles  is  normally  radioed  to 
ground-based  receiving  stations.  These  radio 
signals,  known  as  "telemetry,"  can  be  moni- 
tored by  the  other  side  and  analyzed  to  re- 
trieve technical  data.  The  country  testing  a 
missile  can  also  scramble  or  "encrypt"  these 
radio  signals  so  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
eavesdropping  country  to  retrieve  and  ana- 
lyze the  technical  information  being  com- 
municated. 

In  Article  XV  (3)  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
each  party  was  prohibited  from  using  "de- 
liberate concealment  measures  which 
impede  verification."  In  a  common  under- 
standing, both  parties  agreed  that  the  en- 
cryption of  telemetry  would  be  permitted, 
except  when  the  practice  "impedes  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty."  In  Secretary  of  State  Vance's 
analysis  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  for  the 
Senate,  he  explains  that  Soviet  negotiators 
agreed  during  the  negotiations  that  there 
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and  heavy  bombers)  to  2,400,  which  would 
have  been  reduced  to  2,250  by  December  31, 
1981.  Since  the  treaty  was  never  ratified, 
neither  side  has  been  required  to  limit  their 
SNDVs  to  these  aggregates.  Instead,  both 
sides  have  understood  their  political  com- 
mitment "not  to  undercut"  SALT  II  as  in- 
cluding an  obligation  not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  SNDVs  each  side  had  at  the  time 
SALT  II  was  signed  in  1979.  In  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  accompanying 
SALT  II,  signed  on  June  18,  1979,  the  Soviet 
Union  declared  that  it  possessed  2,504 
SNDVs  while  the  United  States  declared 
that  it  possessed  2,283  SNDVs.  Thus  the 
Soviet  Union's  SALT  II  commitment  limits 
it  to  2,504  SNDVs. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
begun  the  deployment  of  three  new  types  of 
SNDVs:  MIRVed  SLBMs  on  Delta  and  Ty- 
phoon-class submarines,  mobile,  single  war- 
head SS-25S,  and  Bear-H  heavy  bombers 
with  air-launched  cruise  missiles.  At  the 
same  time,  to  make  room  for  these  new  sys- 
tems within  the  overall  limit,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  dismantled  launchers  for  SS-N-6 
SLBMs  and  SS-11  ICBMs,  and  dismantled 
or  converted  Bison  heavy  bombers.  The  ad- 
ministration has  claimed  that  from  1983  to 
1986  the  Soviet  Union's  total  number  of 
SNDVs  has  exceeded  the  2,504  limit  by  as 
many  as  30  delivery  vehicles. 

This  compliance  dispute  is  difficult  to 
judge  definitively  without  access  to  classi- 
fied data.  However,  it  is  clear  that  over  the 
past  five  years  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in 
their  annual  posture  statements,  have  con- 
sistently estimated  the  total  number  of 
Soviet  SNDVs  to  be  below  2,504.  For  exam- 
ple the  FY  1987  JCS  Order  of  Battle  shows 
the  Soviet  Union  to  have  2,477  SNDVs. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  indisputa- 
bly abided  by  all  of  the  key  numerical  subli- 
mits of  SALT  II.  It  has  removed  almost  200 
ICBM  launchers,  SLBM  launchers,  and 
heavy  bombers  as  it  has  deployed  new  sys- 
tems in  the  past  few  years.  For  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dismantled  the  silos  for  72 
SS-11  missiles  as  it  has  deployed  the  same 
number  of  mobile  SS-25s.  Reportedly,  it  has 
continued  to  dUmantle  SS-11  missiles  even 
after  the  United  States  formally  exceeded 
SALT  II's  numerical  limiU  in  November 
1986.  Given  these  facts,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  clear 
choice  to  violate  SALT  II's  overall  limit, 
while  scrupulously  abiding  by  SALT  II  sub- 
limits. 

Instead,  it  appears  that  this  compliance 
problem  is  based  on  a  U.S.-Soviet  dispute  re- 
garding the  conversion  and  dismantlement 
of  some  40  to  50  obsolete  Bison  bombers. 
Reportedly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  told  the 
United  States  in  the  SCC  that,  of  the  origi- 
nal 50  or  so  Bisons,  most  have  been  disman- 
tled and  the  rest  have  either  been  or  soon 
will  be  converted  to  aerial  fuel  tankers. 
Most  of  the  dismantlements  have  been  con- 
firmed in  JCS  estimates  of  the  Soviet  forces, 
but  recent  official  U.S.  sources  continue  to 
include  as  SNDVs  the  remaining  15  Bisons 
that  the  Soviets  claim  have  been  or  will  be 
converted  to  fuel  tankers. 

The  status  of  these  nearly  obsolete  bomb- 
ers is  the  heart  of  the  issue.  If  these  systems 
were  excluded  and  categorized  as  aerial 
tankers,  the  total  number  of  Soviet  SNDVs 
would  be  at  or  below  the  2,504  the  Soviet 
Union  had  in  1979,  and  therefore  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  in  full  compliance  with  its 
commitment  to  SALT  II.  Specific  provisions 
for  bomber  conversion  have  never  been  ne- 
gotiated in  the  SCC,  leaving  the  situation 
ambiguous,  but  the  administration  has  re- 


fused to  allow  the  U.S.  represenUtive  at  the 
SCC,  General  Richard  EUlis  to  negotiate  the 
necessary  procedures  and  clarify  the  issue. 
Rather  than  a  clear  case  of  a  Soviet  viola- 
tion, the  SNDV  issue  appears  to  be  a  prob- 
lem that  could  readily  be  resolved  in  the 
SCC 

Indeed,  in  a  recent  letter  to  President 
Reagan,  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-GA),  now 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  listed  the  SNDV  issue  as  an 
area  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  now  in 
compliance  with  SALT  II. 


The  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 

Convention  and  the  Geneva  Protocol 
The  administration  charges  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  has  maintained  an  offensive 
biological  warfare  program  and  capability  in 
violation  of  its  legal  obligation  under  the  Bi- 
ological and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of 
1972  •  •  *  tand]  has  been  involved  in  the 
production,  transfer,  and  use  of  trichothe- 
cene  mycotoxins  for  hostile  purposes  in 
Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  in  viola- 
tion of  its  legal  obligation  under  interna- 
tional law  as  codified  in  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col of  1925  and  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. "  (See  special 
section  in  ACT  September  1986  "Chemical 
and  Biological  Weapons:  Slipping  Out  of 
Control?") 

The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  bans  the  use  in 
war  of  poisonous,  aspb'xiating,  or  other 
gases,  as  well  as  biological  warfare. 

The  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  bans  both  use  and  possession  of 
biological  and  toxin  weapons,  except  in 
small  amounts  used  for  defensive  research. 
(Toxins  are  highly  poisonous  chemicals  pro- 
duced by  living  organisms.  They  are  covered 
by  the  convention  even  if  snythesized  artifi- 
cially.) 

The  administration  charges  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  these  agreements, 
resting  its  case  primarily  on:  the  alleged 
transfer  of  toxin  weapons  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese, for  use  in  Southeast  Asia;  the  alleged 
use  of  chemical  or  toxin  weapons  by  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan;  and  the  outbreak  of 
anthrax  in  the  Soviet  city  of  Sverdlovsk  in 
1979,  allegedly  due  to  an  accident  at  a  facili- 
ty suspected  of  carrying  out  prohibited  bio- 
logical warfare  activities.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  adamantly  denied  all  of  the  charges. 

"YELLOW  RAIN"  IN  SOUTHEST  ASIA 

For  more  than  two  decades,  there  have 
been  occasional  reports  of  chemical  attacks 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Most  of  the  reports  have 
come  from  Hmong  tribesmen  of  Laos.  In  the 
late  1970s,  the  number  of  reports  increased 
significantly  and  the  U.S.  government 
stepped  up  its  investigations.  In  1981,  then- 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  formally 
charged  that  the  Soviets  had  provided  their 
Vietnamese  allies  with  a  toxin-laden  sub- 
stance known  as  "yellow  rain,"  which  had 
been  used  in  attacks  in  Laos  and  Kampu- 
chea. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  administration 
focused  its  case  on  samples  of  the  alleged 

"yellow  rain,"  collected  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  samples  were  said  to  contain  poisonous 
tricothecene  mycotoxins.  These  toxins  are 
produced  by  fungi  which  grow  on  vegeta- 
tion, and  which  have  infested  grain  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  administration  asserted  that  tri- 
chothecenes  do  not  occur  naturally  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Richard  Burt,  then  head  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Political- 
Military  Affairs,  called  the  samples  a 
"smoking  gun." 


Since  then,  however,  these  claims  have 
been  seriously  questioned.  Despite  extensive 
testing,  the  initial  indications  that  the  sam- 
ples contained  trichothecene  mycotoxins 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  other  laborato- 
ries. The  U.S.  Army  chemical  warfare  labo- 
ratory has  never  found  trichothecene  myco- 
toxins in  any  of  the  environmental  samples 
taken  from  Southeast  Asia.  Moreover,  it  has 
now  been  shown  that  trichothecenes  occur 
naturally  in  the  diet  of  Southeast  Asians 
never  exposed  to  alleged  "yellow  rain"  at- 
tacks. Finally,  Harvard  I*rofessor  Matthew 
Meselson  and  his  colleagues  have  demon- 
strated that  the  alleged  samples  of  "yellow 
rain"  were  actually  the  feces  of  Southeast 
Asian  honeybees. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  refugee  re- 
ports, however,  remain  unanswered.  These 
accounts,  which  are  often  contradictory, 
may  reflect  an  exaggerated  reaction  to  the 
use  of  herbicides  or  tear  gas,  possibly  com- 
pounded by  poor  interrogation  techniques 
on  the  part  of  investigators.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  1987  report  indicates  that  there 
have  been  no  ""confirmed"  reports  of  new  at- 
tacks for  three  years.  Whatever  the  validity 
of  the  earlier  refugee  reports,  the  adminis- 
tration has  never  produced  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  supplied  what- 
ever agents  may  have  been  used. 

Despite  the  telling  criticisms  of  the 
sample  evidence  and  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  refugee  reports,  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  press  its  charges  with 
undiminished  confidence. 

AFGHANISTAN 

The  administration's  case  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  used  chemical  or  toxin  warfare  in 
Afghanistan  is  even  weaker  than  its  case  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  are  fewer  refugee  re- 
ports, and  the  physical  evidence  reportedly 
consists  of  a  single  gas  mask  contaminated 
with  toxins— which  even  the  administra- 
tion's Defense  Science  Board  reportedly  dis- 
counts, arguing  that  there  is  no  evidence 
the  Soviet  Union  has  used  toxins  in  Afghan- 
is tami. 

SVERDLOVSK 

The  administration  has  repeatedly 
charged  the  Soviet  Union  with  maintaining 
an  offensive  biological  warfare  capability  in 
violation  of  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons Convention.  This  accusation  rests  on  a 
variety  of  evidence.  The  1987  report  refers 
to  "continued  activity  during  1986  at  sus- 
pect biological  and  toxin  weapons  facilities 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  reports  that  a 
Soviet  BW  program  may  now  include  inves- 
tigation of  new  classes  of  BW  agents."  But 
"activity"  and  ""investigation"  do  not  neces- 
sarily constitute  violations  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  allows  defensive  research.  The 
keystone  of  the  administration's  case,  there- 
fore, as  described  in  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency's  1986  report  on  the  "Soviet 
Biological  Warfare  Threat,"  is  the  very  seri- 
ous outbreak  of  anthrax  that  occurred  in 
the  Soviet  city  of  Sverdlovsk  in  the  spring 
of  1979. 

In  1980,  largely  on  the  basis  of  an  emigre 
report,  the  Carter  administration  expressed 
concern  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  out- 
break could  have  resulted  from  an  accident 
at  a  suspected  biological  warfare  facility  in 
the  vicinity.  The  area  where  the  outbreak 
reportedly  occurred  and  the  reported  nature 
of  the  cases  suggested  that  the  illnesses 
could  have  been  caused  by  an  airborne  cloud 
of  deadly  amthrax  spores  released  by  such 
an  accident. 

The  convention  obligates  members  "never 
in  any  circumstances  to  develop,  produce, 


stockpile  or  otherwise  acquire  or  retain"  bi- 
ological agents  or  toxins  in  quantities  that 
""have  no  justification  for  prophylactic,  pro- 
tective, or  other  t)eaceful  purposes."  The 
convention  also  obligated  the  parties  "to 
consult  one  another  and  to  cooperate"  in  re- 
solving problems  relating  to  the  convention. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  refused  to  dis- 
cuss Sverdlovsk  either  formally  or  informal- 
ly, on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  natural 
event  caused  by  contaminated  meat  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  convention. 
This  Soviet  reticence  raised  further  suspi- 
cions. 

Over  the  last  six  months,  Soviet  officials 
have  belatedly  begun  to  provide  more  infor- 
mation on  the  outbreak.  They  now  say  the 
outbreak  was  caused  by  a  batch  of  anthrax- 
contaminated  livestock  feed.  According  to 
the  Soviet  account,  the  meat  from  the  in- 
fected livestock  was  subsequently  sold  pri- 
vately, leading  to  the  outbreak  of  anthrax. 

The  available  details  of  the  outbreak  itself 
are  contradictory.  The  initial  report  was 
that  the  anthrax  was  of  the  rare  pulmonary 
form,  which  supported  the  thesis  that  the 
outbreak  was  caused  by  an  accidental  re- 
lease of  airborne  spores.  However,  Soviet 
doctors  who  say  they  treated  the  anthrax 
patients  in  Sverdlovsk  now  report  that  the 
patients  died  of  intestinal  anthrax  as  one 
would  expect  from  contaminated  meat,  not 
pulmonary  anthrax.  The  contaminated 
meat  explanation  would  also  be  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  outbreak  is  luiown  to 
have  lasted  for  several  weeks,  which  would 
not  be  expected  if  it  had  been  caused  by  a 
single  cloud.  Other  circumstantial  details 
are  also  inconclusive.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a  complex  in  the  area  which  had 
long  been  suspected  of  engaging  in  biologi- 
cal warfare  research,  it  is  also  true  that  an- 
thrax has  been  endemic  in  the  Sverdlovsk 
area  since  Czarist  times. 

None  of  the  explanations  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Sverdlovsk  in  1979  can  yet  be  con- 
sidered proved.  The  new  Soviet  willingness 
to  discuss  the  incident  in  detail  may  eventu- 
ally provide  sufficient  evidence  to  establish 
their  explanation.  Certainly  the  publicly 
available  evidence  does  not  support  the  ad- 
ministration's unequivocal  assertion  of 
Soviet  violations  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  distinguished  chairman— and  I 
hear  what  he  is  saying— I  think  we 
should  come  back  to  the  basic  point  I 
made,  and  I  have  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island, 

This  amendment  will  not  interfere 
with  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
What  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
explain  to  me  is  how  it  is  that  it  is  OK 
for  the  Soviets  to  have  numerous  vio- 
lations, as  reported  in  the  President's 
own  report  I  went  through,  which  is 
now  part  of  the  Record,  ranging  from 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  biological  and 
chemical  weapons  bans,  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement,  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  just  to  mention  a  few  of  those 
violations— and  what  is  wrong  with 
asking  the  Soviet  Union,  if  they  are  to 
become  a  new  partner  in  peace,  to  get 
in  compliance  with  the  other  existing 
treaties.  I  cannot  see  why  the  United 


States  Senate  should  not  put  that 
demand  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  can  say  one  thing:  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  get  in  compliance 
with  their  other  treaties  before  this 
treaty  goes  into  effect. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  we  ratify  the  treaty,  and  as 
soon  as  the  President  can  confirm  to 
Congress  that  they  are  back  in  compli- 
ance with  the  other  treaties,  we  start 
dismantling  the  cruise  missiles  and  the 
Pershing  II's  in  Western  Europe;  but 
until  they  do  it.  the  cruise  missiles  and 
the  Pershing  II's  stay  right  in  place.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  simple  and  easy-to- 
understand  question. 

I  yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  do  not  have  the  will,  the 
political  will,  to  ask  that  all  our  adver- 
saries, and  the  nation  that  we  are  sign- 
ing this  treaty  with— if  we  do  not  have 
the  political  will  to  ask  them  to 
comply  with  their  existing  interna- 
tional legal  obligations,  then  what  is 
all  this  talk  about  this  new  verification 
procedure  that  is  so  new  in  the  INF 
Treaty? 

If  you  are  not  going  to  make  people 
comply  with  the  treaty,  why  should 
they  worry  about  the  verification 
process?  If  they  do  get  detected  and 
caught  violating,  they  know  we  will 
not  do  a  single  thing. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  a  chance  to  go 
on  record  today  to  show  some  political 
will  and,  as  I  have  said  in  my  speech 
earlier,  the  political  will  is  probably 
the  most  single  important  thing  in 
conducting  foreign  policy  and  preserv- 
ing peace  by  deterring  war.  The  will  to 
be  free— a  strong  military  certainly  is 
important  and  a  strong  economy  to 
back  it  up— but  you  have  to  have  the 
political  will  first,  and  this  is  all  this 
amendment  is  all  about. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  80  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  poll  agree  about 
the  importance  of  getting  the  Soviets 
to  comply  with  the  treaty  but  I  wager 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  our 
people  want  to  see  this  treaty  pass  be- 
cause the  treaty  itself  is  of  impor- 
tance, and  nobody  is  going  to  question 
our  desire  that  the  Soviets  conform  to 
it  and  they  make  concessions  to  us  and 
we  should  conform  to  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  we  can  still  ratify 
this  treaty  with  this  amendment? 
Then  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  can  get  their 
wish.  Give  them  the  treaty  and  give 
them  a  choice.  Ask  the  Soviets  to  get 
in    compliance    before    we    dismantle 
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,  How  much  time  do  I 
,  Mr.  President? 

OFFICER.  Four- 

and  forty-eight  seconds. 
5.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
to  me  6  or  7  minutes? 
I  yield  to  the  distin- 
from  North  Carolina 
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States  Senate. 
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accord. 
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about  little  girls.  We  played 

games,  tiid  I  can  remember  right  this 


minute  their  giggling  and  laughing, 
and  I  taught  them  how  to  say  "I  love 
you"  in  sign  language. 

Presently  their  plane  was  called,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  be- 
cause he  was  there.  We  were  flying  the 
same  plane.  Their  plane  was  called. 
That  lovely  family  got  their  belong- 
ings together  and  they  headed  for  the 
other  plane  to  Seoul,  South  Korea, 
the  one  that  Senator  Symms  and  I  had 
originally  been  scheduled  to  fly. 

And  I  will  never  forget  those  little 
girls  blowing  me  a  kiss  at  the  door  and 
holding  up  their  little  hands  saying  "I 
love  you."  They  were  on  the  other 
plane  which  was  KAL-007. 

Do  not  ask  Jesse  Helms  why  I  do 
not  trust  the  Communists. 

I  had  a  letter  shortly  thereafter 
from  the  grandmother  of  these  two 
little  girls  and.  Mr.  President,  I  carry 
it  around.  It  is  tattered  now,  but  I 
carry  it  around  to  remind  me  of  the 
duplicity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  grandmother  lives  in  Roches- 
ter, NY.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  see  these  tattered  clippings 
that  she  sent  me  that  I  have  carried 
aroimd  all  these  yeare  in  my  pocket. 

The  clipping  says:  "Grieving  in 
North,  missing  family  welcome  at 
Cape  Vincent."  It  has  a  picture  of  a 
yoxing  man  and  wife  and  precious  little 
girls  whom  I  held  on  my  lap  and  who 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek  as  I  left  and 
waved  bye-bye,  and  they  held  up  their 
hands  saying,  "I  love  you." 

Let  me  read  you  the  letter  from  the 
grandmother,  part  of  it.  It  is  dated 
Monday,  September  26,  1983.  It  says: 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  It's  with  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  heart  that  I  feel  obliged  to 
send  you  a  note  of  thanks  as  you  were  the 
last  one  to  see  and  to  love  and  to  talk  with 
our  beloved  daughter,  Carroll,  our  son-in- 
law  Neil,  and  our  blessed  granddaughters 
Noel  and  Stacy.  My  husband  and  I  are  cer- 
tainly going  through  hell  and  it  gets  worse 
every  day,  but  I  guess  this  is  the  cross  that 
we  have  to  bear. 
Then  she  continues: 
We  are  presently  in  the  process  of  getting 
the  cottage  ready  to  close  for  the  season. 

And  later  I  learned  in  a  telephone 
conversation  with  her  that  they  had  a 
summer  cottage  out  on  the  lake  out  in 
Rochester  and  that  was  the  last  place 
that  this  grandmother  saw  her  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law  and  those  two  little 
girls. 
But  she  said: 

We  are  presently  in  the  process  of  getting 
the  cottage  ready  to  close  for  the  season. 
The  hardest  part  was  taking  down  Noel's 
and  Stacy's  swing  and  disposing  of  their 
toys  which  are  just  too  heartbreaking  to 
have  around.  And  there  isn't  a  day  that  I  do 
not  wipe  away  another  little  sticky  finger- 
print. 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  ask  why. 
Why  did  we  tnist  them?  Why  do  we 
deal  with  them? 

And  Senator  Symms  is  trying  to 
answer  that  question  with  this  amend- 
ment which  will  be  divided. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  every 
treaty  they  ever  signed  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  especially 
arms  control  treaties. 

And  the  polls  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  aware  now  that  this 
treaty  which  has  been  so  highly  adver- 
tised and  so  beautifully  orchestrated 
by  the  State  Department  and  the  news 
media  and  politicisuis  is,  in  fact, 
flawed,  and  it  is  a  danger  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  danger  to  NATO, 
it  is  a  danger  to  world  peace,  and  it  is  a 
boon  to  those  who  want  to  take  over 
this  world. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  seeing  the  Soviets  cheat 
and  lie  on  treaty  after  treaty  after 
treaty  while  Washington  sits  back  and 
does  nothing  about  it  except  sign  a 
letter  of  protest  and  express  our  diplo- 
matic "concerns."  Big  deal.  Big  deal. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  yield  2 
more   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 
North  Carolina.  His  7  minutes  have 
expired.  I  ask  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  for  a  point  I  want  to  add  to  his 
point  about  what  happened  on  that 
fateful  night  when  a  great  Congress- 
man, Larry  McDonald  was  murdered, 
along  with  268  other  innocent  people. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.    SYMMS.    On    the    night    that 
KAL-007  was  shot  down,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  well  knows, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  preparing  to  vio- 
late the  SALT  II  Treaty  by  illegally 
testing  their  now  illegal  SS-25  ICBM 
prohibited  second  "new  type"  ICBM 
with  illegal  total  encryption  of  elec- 
tronic   telemetry,     so    the     KAL-007 
murder  of  269  innocent  people  was  in 
some  ways  related  because  the  Soviets 
were  much  more  sensitive  to  the  unin- 
tended   penetration    of    Kamchatka 
impact  area  air  space  by  an  innocent 
commerical  airliner. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  the  reason  they 
shot  down  KAL-007.  because  they  did 
not  want  to  get  caught  cheating,  even 
by  an  innocent  commerical  airliner  in- 
advertantly straying  off  couree  into 
Soviet  airspace. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  And  the  other  point, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  once  this  INF 
Treaty  is  ratified,  the  illegal  SS-25 
missile  becomes  legal  under  the  INF 
Treaty. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  think  my  col- 
leagues need  to  know  this. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  im- 
passioned plea  to  our  colleagues  to 
read  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  made  ex- 
actly the  point  that  I  was  going  to 
make.  The  SS-25  is  here.  It  is  a  reali- 


ty. No;  it  Is  therein  the  Soviet  Union's 
arsenal,  not  oure.  They  were  testing  it 
that  very  night  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  shot  down  KAL-007  and  killed 
269  people,  including  5-year-old  Noel 
and  3-year-old  Stacy  and  Larry 
McDonaid.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  people  wantonly,  premeditatedly, 
knowingly  killed,  murdered  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  trust  them  with  a  treaty  that  we 
cannot  even  verify. 

I  do  not  care  what  anybody  says,  it 
cannot— it  cannot— be  verified.  Every 
Senator  can  do  what  they  wish  and 
they  can  go  along  with  the  crowd,  but 
they  are  going  along  with  the  crowd 
against  people  like  little  Noel  and 
Stacy,  and  I  resent  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  6 
minutes, 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  two  points  have  been 
made  by  the  advocates  of  this  amend- 
ment and  they  are  important  to  con- 
sider. The  first  point— and  it  has  been 
made  eloquently  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina— is  do 
not  trust  the  Soviets.  I  think  that 
probably  is  a  sentiment  unanimously 
held  by  Members  of  this  body.  We  do 
not  trust  the  Soviets. 

The  purpose  of  this  arms  control 
treaty  is  not  a  devotion  to  trust  of  the 
Soviets.  It  is  not  an  endorsement  of 
Soviet  activity.  It  is  not  a  condoning  of 
anything  that  has  occurred  before. 

It  has  nothing  to  do,  in  short,  with 
trusting  the  Soviets.  We  do  not.  The 
President  made  that  clear  on  the 
moment  he  signed  the  treaty  and  he 
talked  about  verification.  He  might 
also  have  gone  on  to  talk  about  the 
great  efforts  we  have  made  to  try  to 
bring  the  Soviets  to  compliance.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task. 

I  suppose  the  second  point  the  advo- 
cates have  made  is  that  the  American 
people,  by  and  large,  would  like  to  see 
every  violation  of  the  Soviets  cleared 
up  prior  to  the  time  that  we  have  an- 
other treaty.  They  would  like— and 
this  Senator  shares  that  point  of 
view— to  see  the  Soviets  either  demol- 
ish Krasnoyarsk  or  render  it  into 
something  that  is  acceptable  under 
the  treaties  that  we  have.  Likewise, 
each  of  the  technical  violations  that 
are  cited,  we  ought  to  continue  to 
pursue  those,  and  we  are  doing  that 
through  the  joint  consultative  com- 
mittee. 

So,  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  we  all 
might  exercise  more  vigor.  That  point 
is  well  taken. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  point  of  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  make  certain 
that  this  treaty  does  not  get  off  the 


ground.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  said  it  is  not  a  killer 
amendment;  you  can  still  go  ahead 
and  ratify  the  treaty;  you  just  do  not 
put  it  into  effect  until  this  long  list  of 
Soviet  violations  is  brought  into  com- 
pliance. Mr.  President,  that  might  be 
some  way  down  the  trail,  and  maybe 
advocates  of  the  amendment  wish  it 
that  way. 

But  I  would  just  simply  say  that 
those  of  us  who  advocate  this  treaty 
believe  that  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  negotiated 
faithfully  by  skilled  negotiatore,  be- 
cause it  is  in  our  security  interest.  It  is 
in  our  security  interest  now. 

The  American  people  underetand 
that  very  clearly  by  overwhelming 
nimibere.  They  want  the  President  to 
negotiate.  They  want  him  to  negotiate 
from  strength.  They  do  not  triist  the 
Soviets,  but  they  want  us  to  be  talk- 
ing, negotiating,  working  for  our  own 
security. 

The  American  people  support  the 
INF  Treaty  because  it  does  advance 
our  security.  It  advances  it  by  provid- 
ing verification  procedures  superior  to 
any  we  have  negotiated  before.  It  ad- 
vances our  security  by  demanding  that 
Soviet  missile  systems  that  would  sup- 
port warheads  four  times  as  numerous 
as  the  ones  we  have  be  destroyed. 
That  is  important,  Mr.  President,  not 
only  to  us  but  to  our  European 
friends. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said  that  the 
whole  promotion  of  the  treaty  has 
been  beautifully  orchestrated  by  the 
national  press  and  by  the  State  De- 
partment. But,  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  of  life  are  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan,  ad- 
vocates this  treaty.  He  is  the  basic 
champion.  Do  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  really  want  to  gut  the  ef- 
forts of  our  President?  Because  that  is 
precisely  what  the  amendments  do. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Yes,  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

I  will  read  this.  The  President  stated 
correctly  in  his  March  10,  1987  report 
to  Congress  that  "compliance  with 
past  arms  control  agreements  is  an  es- 
sential prerequisite  for  future  arms 
control  agreements."  Compliance  is  an 
essential  prerequisite. 

That  is  the  P*resident's  words  and 
policy.  That  is  all  this  amendment 
does.  Does  the  Senator  not  agree? 
That  is  all  the  amendment  does.  It 
does  nothing  else.  It  does  not  stop  rati- 
fication. Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
with  this  amendment  is  get  them  in 
compliance? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  all  his 
amendment  does  is  kill  the  INF 
Treaty.   I  hope  everyone  within  the 


sound  of  my  voice  knows  it  is  a  killer 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  not  a  kiUer 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  hope  that  Senatore, 
as  they  are  listening  to  my  voice,  un- 
deretand that  the  next  five  votes— Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  very  strange  proce- 
dure, I  must  say.  We  are  going  to  have 
five  votes  on  identically  the  same 
topic,  and  that  could  only  be  descrit>ed 
as  a  dilatory  tactic.  It  is  a  dilatory 
tactic. 

We  are  going  to  have  five  votes.  Sen- 
atore will  have  five  chances  to  affirm 
the  INF  Treaty. 

I  would  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  simply  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  to  weigh  all  of 
the  Soviet  violations.  So  did  the  mem- 
bere  of  his  Cabinet.  So  did  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  all  weighed 
those  predicaments  and  they  said  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
INF  Treaty.  The  President  signed  it. 
He  knew  all  the  violations.  He  knew 
everything  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Idsiho.  The  President  knew  his 
own  words  that  the  Senator  has  just 
given;  that  compliance  is  important, 
that  we  ought  to  have  compliance, 
ought  to  vigorously  pureue  it. 

But  the  President  finally  said  that  it 
is  in  our  interest,  the  American  inter- 
est, to  sign  this  treaty  and  to  get  on 
with  it.  I  would  like  to  affirm  that 
point  of  view,  Mr.  President,  and  ask 
that  Members  carefully  consider  the 
predicaunent  we  are  in,  but  then  to 
vote  against  each  of  these  five  amend- 
ments, or  the  segments  thereof,  be- 
cause that  alone  will  afford  to  the  INF 
Treaty  ratification. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  one  aspect  of  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  from  Idaho,  and  that  is 
that  there  was  no  justification  for  the 
shooting  down  of  KAL-007.  It  was  an 
act  of  barbarity.  It  reflected  a  mentali- 
ty and  temperament  and  rules  of  en- 
gagement of  a  brutal  society.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  ought  to  forget  the 
way  in  which  the  Soviet  ships  har- 
assed those  American  ships  and  Japa- 
nese ships  that  were  trying  to  find  the 
wreckage  of  the  plane,  the  black  box 
and  the  bodies  of  the  passengere  on 
board.  So  the  world,  I  think,  was  justi- 
fiably outraged  and  justifiably  con- 
demned that  act  of  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  that  I 
might  disagree  just  slightly  with  my 
colleague  from  Indiana,  Senator 
LuGAR,  in  that  he  suggested  that  we 
are  vigorously  pureuing  a  resolution  of 
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Some  of  the  allegations  of  treaty  vio- 
lations by  the  Soviets  are  clear,  in  my 
judgment;  others  are  less  clear.  Some 
are  just  clearly  ambiguous. 

I  would  just  point  to  one  which  is 
not  even  ambiguous.  One  of  the  items 
cited  in  the  amendment  as  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  is  the  Soviets 
having  converted  a  retired  ballistic 
missile  submarine  into  a  cruise  missile 
carrying  submarine.  The  authors  of 
the  amendment  have  charged  that  as 
being  a  violation.  Yet  I  would  point 
out  that  the  deployment  of  SLCM's  on 
a  converted  SSBN,  while  it  is  a  securi- 
ty concern  is  not  a  violation. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  President's 
unclassified  compliance  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1985,  and  I  emphasize  that  I 
am  quoting  from  the  President's  own 
report.  He  said: 

The  U.S.  Government  judges  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  conversion  of  a  dismantled 
SSBN  into  a  submarine  longer  than  the 
original  and  carrying  modem,  long-range 
cruise  missiles  is  not  a  violation  of  its  politi- 
cal commitment  under  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement. .  .  . 

So  here  we  have  a  case  where  the 
President  has  certified  it  is  not  a  viola- 
tion. 

So  I  think  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  amendment, 
whether  divided  into  five  parts  or  left 
as  one,  should  be  rejected. 

I  believe  that  the  treaty  ought  to  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.  We  have, 
perhaps,  the  most  clearly  articulated 
verification  procedures  we  have  ever 
had.  I  believe  that  it  measures  up  to 
the  kind  of  criticism  that  has  been  jus- 
tifiably launched  at  past  agreements. 
It  ought  to  stand  on  its  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
expired. 

Mr.   COHEN.   May  I   have   1   more 
minute? 
Mr.    PELL.    I    yield   an    additional 

minute. _.^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  sought  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits  and  I  believe  that  it 

does. 

If  you  are  opposed  to  signing  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
vote  for  the  Symms  amendment.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  have  a  treaty  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
basis  now  or  in  the  future,  then  vote 
for  the  Symms  amendment. 

But  if,  in  fact,  you  wish  to  have  this 
treaty  go  into  effect,  to  perhaps  build 
a  better  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  insisting  that  the  President 
indeed  fulfill  his  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities by  seeking  the  enforce- 
ment of  compliance  with  past  treaties, 
then  I  think  we  can  do  that  without 
undermining  this  treaty  as  this 
amendment  would  do. 

For  those  who  are  opposed  to  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  suggest 
that  we  take  it  up  with  the  President 


of  the  United  States  and  ask  why  he 
has  abdicated  his  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, if  that.  In  fact,  is  the 
charge  that  Is  implicitly  being  leveled 
by  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  reject  the 
amendment    of    the    Senator    from 

Idaho.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
stand  with  my  colleagues  from  Indiana 
and  Maine  and  others  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  hope  we  are  not 
characterized,  thase  of  us  who  oppose 
the  amendment,  as  anyone  trusting 
the  Soviets.  I  think  that  point  was 
made  clear  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. Certainly  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia In  no  way  wishes  at  any  time  to 
associate  himself  with  persons  who 
trust  the  Soviets. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  this 
year,  of  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league is  a  member,  also  was  con- 
cerned about  the  question  of  compli- 
ance and  put  in  a  provision  of  law 
which  perhaps  you  are  familiar  with, 
calling  on  the  President  to  expand  his 
reporting  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  various  alleged  violations  of 
arms  control  agreements. 

If  you  refer  to  page  147  of  the  bill 
you  will  see  there  that  the  law  which, 
hopefully,  will  be  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  today  or  tomorrow,  requires: 

A  summary  of  the  current  status  of  all 
arms  control  agreements  in  effect  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  assessment  of  all  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  such  agreements  and  the 
risks  such  violations  pose  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

A  net  assessment  of  the  aggregate  mili- 
tary significance  of  all  such  violations. 

A  statement  of  the  compliance  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Soviet  vio- 
lations with  such  agreements. 

What  actions,  if  any.  the  President  has 
taken  or  proposes  to  take  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  into  compliance  with  its  com- 
mitments under  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  United  States. 

If  the  President  in  any  second  consecutive 
report  submitted  to  Congress  under  this  sec- 
tion reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in 
full  compliance  with  all  anns  control  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  President  shall  include  in 
such  report  ain  assessment  of  what  actions 
are  necessary  to  compensate  for  such  viola- 
tions.". 


I  point  this  out  to  Indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues and  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  our  committee  has  incorporated 
in  the  bill  a  specific  provision  dealing 
with  this  subject  and  I  think  that  that 
is  the  way  In  which  the  Senate  should 
deal  with  it,  as  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 


I,  therefore,  conclude  by  asking  a 
question  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho. 

Your  amendment,  in  five  areas,  re- 
quires the  President  to  indicate  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  engaged  in  any  of 
the  following  violations  before  the 
treaty  would  take  effect. 

Supposing  he  were  able,  pursuant  to 
your  amendment,  to  say  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  no  longer  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar violation  and  then  within  a  month 
afterward,  the  Soviets  continued  the 
violation?  What  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WeU,  I  think  that  the 
answer— I  think  the  Senator  asked  the 
right  question.  The  President  said,  1 
week  before  he  signed  the  INF— and  I 
want  to  quote  what  he  said.  He  said:  "I 
expressed  my  personal  interest  in 
these  issues— violations— directly  to 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
during  my  meetings  with  him  both  in 
Geneva  and  Reykjavik  and  in  addition, 
the  Standing  Consultation  Commis- 
sion discussed  its  compliance  concerns 
in  detail  during  its  biennial  sessions. 
Most  recently  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  raised  U.S.  concerns  about 
Soviet  noncompliance  during  his  Octo- 
ber 1987  visit  to  Moscow.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  failed " 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  may  interrupt, 
could  the  Senator's  response  be  on  his 
time  if  he  is  going  to  read? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  OK,  put  this  on  my 
time  because  I  think  this  is  the 
sLiiswcr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion, the  time  will  be  charged  against 
the  Senator  form  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  "It  calls  into  question 
security  important  security  benefits 
from  arms  control  and  could  create 
new  security  rislts.  It  undermines  the 
confidence  essential  to  an  effective 
arms  control  process  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  achieved  only  if  effective  verifi- 
cation and  total  compliance  are  inte- 
gral elements  as  the  process  both  with 
respect  to  existing  arms  control  agree- 
ments and  possible  new  ones." 

That  is  really  what  the  President, 
himself,  is  saying.  And  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  make  the  record 
clean  so  that  what  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion purports  to  be  Is  less  apt  to 
happen. 

I  think  it  is  almost  assuredly  that 
the  Senator's  question,  the  answer  to 
that  will  be  we  will  have  more  viola- 
tions If  we  ratify  this  treaty  without 
Insisting  on  compliance  on  other  trea- 
ties. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
could  restate  the  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor. As  the  amendment  is  drawn,  if  the 
President  is  able  to  certify  that  the 
Soviets  are  no  longer  engaged  in  a  spe- 
cific violation,  then  evidence  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  and 
others  that,  having  made  that  certifi- 
cation, the  Soviets  resumed  the  viola- 
tion, what  would  be  the  effect  under 
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the  amendment?  Would  not  the  I*resi- 
dent  then 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  same  thing  I  said 
we  should  do. 

Mr.  WARNER.  What  would  be  the 
status  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Then  the  treaty  being 
violated  should  be  abrogated.  It  is  that 
simple.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Which  means  it 
would  be  an  on-again/off-again  treaty 
depending  on  the  violations  of  other 
arms  control  agreements? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  point  the  Senator 
talks  about  comes  right  back  to  Ameri- 
can political  will.  If  we  do  not  have  a 
political  will  to  make  an  agreement 
and  see  that  people  stand  with  it,  then 
we  should  not  be  bound  by  any  agree- 
ment. The  INF  Treaty  should  be  abro- 
gated by  the  United  States  if  the  Sovi- 
ets cheat  on  this  treaty,  and  abrogate 
other  treaties  if  the  Soviets  are  in 
"material  breech." 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  certainly  agree 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  any  violations  of  provisions  of 
the  treaty  resulting  in  questions  of 
whether  or  not  it  were  abrogated.  But 
if  it  were  on  a  separate  arms  control 
agreement,  a  violation  were  to  reoccur, 
one  that  is  stated  In  the  amendment, 
then  what  would  happen  to  this 
treaty?  This  treaty  is  then  abrogated 
by  virtue  of  a  violation  on  another 
arms  control  agreement? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No.  This  treaty  would 
be  ratified  with  this  amendment  in  it 
next  Wednesday.  And  then  once  the 
President  certifies  that  the  Soviets  are 
in  compliance  on  other  agreements, 
then  we  would  put  up  our  side  of  the 
agreement  and  remove  the  cruise  mis- 
siles and  remove  the  Pershing  lis  and 
then  if  there  is  another  violation  of 
the  other  treaties,  we  should  abrogate 
those  other  treaties. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  treaty  would 
then  take 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  there  is  another  vio- 
lation after  that  and  the  GLCM's  and 
Pershing  II's  are  out  of  Western 
Europe,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, I  would  say  to  my  good  friend. 
They  are  already  gone  and  our  side  of 
the  bargain  has  been  met. 

We  can  abrogate  it  and  find  out  all 
the  leftwing  politicians  in  Europe  who 
we  have  emboldened  with  this  agree- 
ment would  not  let  us  bring  those 
weapons  systems  back  to  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  2  minutes,  7 
seconds. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  both  wish  some  time.  So  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  had  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield 
the  floor? 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  once  again  ask  the  Senator  if  a 
violation  were  to  take  place  on  an- 
other treaty  after  this  one  went  into 
force  and  effect,  the  Senator's  re- 
sponse is  this  treaty  is  not  abrogated 
by  virtue  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator is,  once  the  cruise  missiles  and 
Pershing  II's  are  destroyed,  as  far  as 
our  compliance  with  the  treaty,  we 
would  have  to  go  through  the  entire 
democratic  process  to  rebuild  those 
systems.  It  is  a  fait  accompli.  We 
should  abrogate  those  treaties  that 
the  Soviets  violate.  The  Senate  over- 
whelmingly voted  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2 
aoid  the  House  unanimously  by  a  vote 
of  418  to  0  that  the  Soviet  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  The  United 
States  should  abrogate  the  ABM 
Treaty    over    this    Soviet    "material 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  vote.  It  is  one  of  the  killer 
amendments  we  have  talked  about.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  offer 
the  amendment.  I  hope  there  will  be 
an  overwhelming  vote  against  it.  I 
think  the  amendment  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  Ronald  Reagan  never  even 
thought  about  this,  somehow  he  did 
not  care  about  violations,  that  he  did 
not  take  into  consideration  existing 
violations  or  treaties  that  have  been 
violated  by  the  Soviets. 

That  is  common  knowledge.  I  think 
if  you  look  at  history,  it  suggests  just 
the  opposite  because  when  President 
Reagan  was  candidate  Reagan,  he  was 
the  first  to  raise  this  issue  publicly.  It 
was  President  Reagan  who  sent  us  a 
series  of  reports  on  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance and  shared  with  us  his  general 
advisory  committee's  in-depth  look  at 
the  history  and  reason  for  Soviet  vio- 
lations. 

President  Reagan  initiated  a  world- 
wide campaign  to  expose  Soviet  supply 
of  "yellow  rain"  for  use  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Finally,  it  was  President  Reagan 
who— after  going  the  "extra  mile"— re- 
moved us  from  the  constraints  of  the 
unratified,  expired  and  violated  SALT 
II.  He  took  a  lot  of  heat  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  life— and  certainly 
International  life— doesn't  fall  Into 
neat  little  piles.  When  the  INF  Treaty 
became  a  real  possibility,  the  Presi- 
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take  a  harsh  view  toward  violations  of 
the  INF  Treaty. 

While  I  share  the  goal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  I  caimot  support  the 
means  that  he  has  chosen  to  employ 
for  reaching  that  goal.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
there  is  a  more  constructive  approach 
to  resolving  the  problem  of  compliance 
with  the  INF  Treaty.  Senator  Wallop 
and  I  are  sponsoring  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification,  which  is 
designed  to  establish  a  positive  compli- 
ance regime. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  been  able 
to  initiate  floor  action  on  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  elimination  of  their  in- 
termediate-range and  shorter  range 
missiles— the  INF  Treaty.  In  the  4 
months  since  the  treaty  was  formally 
transmitted  to  this  body,  the  Senate, 
acting  through  its  committees,  has 
been  engaged  in  an  extremely  produc- 
tive review  of  the  treaty,  its  meaning, 
and  its  implications  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies. 

As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of 
those  committees  on  the  treaty  and  re- 
lated matters.  Both  committees  held 
numerous  hearings  on  treaty-related 
matters  on  which  they  have  special  ex- 
pertise and  issued  reports  setting  forth 
their  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations. 

As  a  result  of  the  review  to  date,  the 
meaning  and  the  implications  of  the 
treaty  are  much  better  understood 
both  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and,  I 
believe,  by  administration  officials.  As 
a  result  of  this  review,  I  have  conclud- 
ed that  the  INF  Treaty  is  a  good 
treaty  whose  implementation  is  in  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies.  Accordingly,  I  vigorous- 
ly support  the  Senate  giving  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

INTEIXIGEMCE  COMMITTEE  DELIBERATIOMS 

From  last  September  to  March  of 
this  year,  when  it  submitted  its  report, 
the  Intelligence  Committee  conducted 
15  closed  hearings  auid  17  on-the- 
record  staff  briefings  on  INF  monitor- 
ing, in  addition  to  many  informal  staff 
briefings.  The  committee  unanimously 
adopted  a  report  on  March  21  which 
addressed  not  only  the  immediate  in- 
telligence issues  raised  by  the  treaty, 
but  also  the  longer  term  implications 
of  the  treaty,  including  its  relationship 
to  future  requirements  that  may  be 
levied  against  our  intelligence  capabili- 
ties. The  unclassified  committee 
report,  which  was  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, addresses  generally  the  issues 
involved  in  the  monitoring  and  verifi- 
cation process  and  describes  the  role 
which    monitoring    and    verification 


plays  in  the  overall  assessment  of  the 
INF  Treaty.  Each  of  these  issues  is  ad- 
dressed in  detail  in  the  classified 
report,  which  is  available  to  each  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee's  unclassified  report, 
"The  INF  Treaty:  Monitoring  and  Ver- 
ification Capabilities,"  noted  that 
"(s)ince  no  verification  and  monitoring 
regime  can  be  absolutely  perfect,  a 
central  focus  for  the  committee  has 
been  to  determine  whether  any  possi- 
ble infractions  would  be  of  sufficient 
military  significance  to  constitute  a 
threat  to  our  national  security  inter- 
ests." The  report  found  that  while 
some  of  the  treaty's  provisions  will  be 
difficult  to  monitor,  the  limited  mili- 
tary utility,  high  cost,  or  operational 
difficulties  associated  with  potential 
cheating  scenarios  made  such  cheating 
unlikely.  The  committee  noted,  howev- 
er, that  if  a  START  treaty  on  long- 
range  strategic  arms  is  achieved,  the 
incentives  for  and  military  significance 
of  Soviet  violations  of  the  INF  Treaty 
would  increase.  Moreover,  the  need  to 
monitor  START  limits  in  addition  to 
the  INF  limits  could  strain  our  intelli- 
gence capabilities.  For  these  reasons, 
the  committee  recommended  support 
for  a  long-term  program  to  modernize 
and  improve  upon  current  plans  for  in- 
telligence collection,  specifically  those 
that  would  be  most  helpful  in  verify- 
ing a  START  treaty. 

Yesterday,  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  Senator  Boren, 
and  I,  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  President  to  discuss  these 
matters.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
after  our  meeting,  the  President  issued 
a  statement  that  he  supports  the  initi- 
ation this  year  of  a  multiyear  program 
to  improve  our  intelligence  capabilities 
and  that  he  will  include  funding  for 
the  second  year  of  this  program  in 
next  year's  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
statement  issued  by  the  President  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  As  Senators  are  aware, 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee's  March  21 
report,  additional  matters  arose  relat- 
ed to  the  treaty.  The  Intelligence 
Committee  held  a  nimiber  of  addition- 
al hearings  and  meetings,  including  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committee, 
to  address  these  additional  matters 
and  a  report  on  regarding  them  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  earlier  this 
month.  I  will  summarize  these  issues 
in  a  moment. 

ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE  DELIBERATIONS 

As  part  of  its  inquiry  into  treaty-re- 
lated matters,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  29  hearings  on  be- 
tween January  and  March.  This  in- 


cluded a  review  of  NATO  defense 
issues  and  an  extensive  review  of  the 
treaty  text  on  an  article-by-article 
basis.  The  latter  included  4  days  of 
hearings  with  the  chief  U.S.  negotia- 
tor of  the  treaty.  Ambassador  May- 
nard  Glitman,  to  receive  detailed  an- 
swers to  a  lengthy  list  of  questions  in 
order  to  clarify  potential  ambiguities 
in  the  treaty  text. 

On  March  28,  the  committee  adopt- 
ed, by  a  vote  of  18  to  2,  its  report  on 
"NATO  Defense  and  the  INF  Treaty.  " 
In  its  report,  the  committee  identified 
15  issues  which  it  believed  warranted 
particular  attention  and  offered  rec- 
ommendations on  these  issues.  The 
committee's  fundamental  conclusion 
was  that,  on  balance,  the  positive  fea- 
tures of  the  treaty  outweigh  its  weak- 
nesses. Moreover,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  if  the  Senate  were  to 
reject  the  treaty,  the  adverse  political 
repercussions  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
would  be  very  significant. 

"FTJTURISTICS"  AND  THE  DEFINITION  OF 
"WEAPON-DELIVERY  VEHICLE" 

Among  the  15  issues  identified  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
the  question  of  so-called  futuristic 
weapon  systems  and,  in  particular,  the 
definition  of  the  term  "weapon-deliv- 
ery vehicle."  The  article-by-article 
analysis  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  defines  this  term  as  "those  types 
of  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
that  have  been  *  *  *  flight  tested  or 
deployed  with  any  type  of  warhead 
device  or  simulation  thereof."  As  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  report 
noted,  this  suggests  that  the  treaty 
would  not  cover  ground-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  or  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  that  destroyed  their 
targets  through  other,  perhaps  more 
futuristic  or  exotic,  means  such  as 
lasers,  microwave  pulse  generators,  or 
direct  impact.  The  committee  recom- 
mended "that  the  Senate  insist  that 
the  administration  tell  it  authorita- 
tively (1)  what  they  think  the  defini- 
tion of  'weapon-delivery  vehicle'  is  and 
(2)  whether  this  definition  was  clearly 
agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union."  The 
committee  also  raised  the  possibility 
of  the  need  to  adopt  an  appropriate 
understanding  on  this  matter. 

The  committee  concluded,  and  I 
fully  concurred  in  this  evaluation,  that 
this  issue  is  critical.  The  INF  Treaty  is 
intended  to  last  in  perpetuity.  Accord- 
ingly, the  treaty  must  be  very  clear  in 
defining  what  types  of  future  weapons 
of  INF  range  will  and  will  not  be  al- 
lowed. 

Following  close  consultations  on  this 
matter  among  the  Senate  leadership, 
the  three  committees,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  United  States  raised 
this  matter  with  the  U.S.S.R.  On  May 
12,  Ambassador  Kampelman  and 
Soviet  Ambassador  Karpov  concluded 
a  diplomatic  note  on  the  application  of 
the  treaty  to  intermediate-range  and 
shorter-range  missiles  flight  tested  or 


deployed  to  carry  or  be  used  as  weap- 
ons based  on  either  current  or  future 
technologies  and  on  the  related  ques- 
tion of  the  definition  of  the  term 
"weapon-delivery  vehicle"  as  used  in 
the  treaty. 

INSPECTION  PROTOCOL  ISSUES 

Since  the  three  committees  issued 
their  reports,  it  also  became  clear  that 
problems  had  arisen  regarding  the  im- 
plementation of  the  protocol  on  in- 
spections. It  is  important  to  note  that, 
in  some  cases,  these  issues  involved 
not  simply  a  differing  interpretation 
of  treaty  terms  but  an  apparent  Soviet 
attempt  to  back  away  from  the  actual 
text  of  the  treaty.  As  I  stated  at  the 
time,  in  my  view,  the  failure  to  resolve 
these  issues  would  jeopardize  the  INF 
Treaty. 

The  Intelligence  Committee,  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Senate  leader- 
ship and  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees,  reviewed 
these  problems  with  administration  of- 
ficials. On  May  9,  agreement  was 
reached  among  the  Senate  leadership, 
the  leadership  of  the  three  commit- 
tees, and  the  administration  not  to 
proceed  with  floor  consideration  of 
the  treaty  pending  rsolution  of  these 
problems.  On  May  12,  during  the  min- 
isterial meeting  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  concluded 
an  agreed  minute  addressing  these 
issues. 

NATO  SECURITY  AND  THE  INF  TREATY 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks,  much 
attention  has  been  focused  on  these 
very  complicated  and  arcane  issues  of 
futuristics  and  inspection  rights.  I  be- 
lieve that  "details"  such  as  these  are 
critical  in  determining  whether  the 
treaty  will  serve  our  interests,  fulfill 
its  purpose,  and  remain  viable  over 
time.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
this  focus  on  treaty  details  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  failed  to  give  sig- 
nificant attention  to  the  broader  im- 
plications of  the  treaty  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States,  NATO,  and 
our  Asian  allies. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  was  enti- 
tled "NATO  Defense  and  the  INF 
Treaty."  The  relationship  between  the 
treaty  and  NATO's  security  was, 
indeed,  the  central  focus  of  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations.  Nineteen  of  the 
committee's  29  hearings  on  the  treaty 
explicitly  dealt  with  NATO  security 
issues,  including  one  meeting  with  Dr. 
Willem  van  Eekelen,  the  Defense  Min- 
ister of  the  Netherlands  and  Chair- 
msin  of  the  Eurogroup  Defense  Minis- 
ters. In  addition  to  these  formal  meet- 
ings, I  and  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee held  numerous  meetings  with 
European  political  and  military  offi- 
cials. 

The  committee  examined  NATO's 
ability  to  successfully  implement  its 
strategy  of  flexible  response,  including 
forward  defense,  and  the  impact  of  the 
INF  Treaty  on  NATO's  ability  to  do 


so.  Flexible  response  requires  that 
NATO  have  sufficient  forces  to  re- 
spond to  any  level  of  aggression  and  a 
full  spectrum  of  forces— conventional, 
theater  nuclear,  and  strategic  nucle- 
ar—so that  it  can  counter  any  act  of 
aggression  with  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse. In  our  view,  there  are  serious 
deficiencies  in  NATO's  ability  to  im- 
plement its  strategy. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  failure 
of  NATO  to  develop  and  adequate  con- 
ventional force  posture.  Not  only  has 
the  Alliance  permitted  the  nuclear 
threshold  to  remain  unacceptably  low, 
conventional  deficiencies  call  into 
question  whether  NATO's  convention- 
al defense  would  hold  out  long  enough 
to  enable  political  authorities  to  make 
a  carefully  deliberated  decision  to  turn 
to  a  nuclear  response  to  aggression. 
There  is  also  concern  regarding  our 
theater  nuclear  force  posture.  Over 
the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  Soviet  theater  nu- 
clear forces.  During  the  same  period, 
NATO  has  decided  to  retire  some  2,400 
older  theater  nuclear  weapons  in  con- 
junction with  a  commitment  to  pursue 
theater  nuclear  modernization.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  important  that  we 
adhere  to  this  commitment.  In  doing 
so.  I  believe  that  we  can  address  cer- 
tain concerns  expressed  by  European, 
particularly  German,  officials.  In  this 
regard,  of  particular  importance  is  the 
tactical  air-to-surface  missile  which 
can  reach  beyond  German  territory. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
the  time  to  read  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  evaluation  of  NATO's  de- 
fense posture  and  how  it  will  be  affect- 
ed by  the  INF  Treaty. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  issues 
with  a  number  of  European  officials. 
The  large  majority  of  them  expressed 
support  for  the  INF  Treaty.  At  the 
same  time,  many  had  concerns  about 
what  would  follow  once  the  treaty  is 
in  place.  Such  concerns  involved  the 
relative  priority  among  future  arms 
control  efforts,  modernization  of  re- 
maining theater  nuclear  forces,  the  vi- 
ability of  and  U.S.  commitment  to  ex- 
tended deterrence,  and  efforts  to  en- 
hance NATO's  conventional  deterrent. 
Such  concerns  were  particularly  pro- 
nounced among  West  Germans. 

An  articulate  expression  of  such  con- 
cerns was  made  by  Dr.  Alfred  Dregger 
in  a  recent  speech  in  Washington, 
which  I  ask  be  inserted  in  the  Recoro 
at  the  end  of  my  statement.  Dr.  Dreg- 
ger is  the  chairman  of  the  ruling  party 
parliamentary  group  in  the  Bundestag 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  I 
should  point  out  that  I  disagree  with 
Dr.  Dregger  on  many  counts,  both  in 
terms  of  fact  and  judgment.  However, 
I  believe  it  is  critical  that  we  under- 
stand views  that  are  commonly  held  in 
allied  countries.  Dr.  Dregger's  speech 
is    representative    of    a    perspective 
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OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
2.) 
Next,  Mr.  President,  Is 


will  also  include  funding  for  the  second  year 
of  this  program  in  the  final  budget  which  I 
submit  to  the  Congress,  and  I  will  urge  the 
next  administration  to  assure  continuity  of 
this  vital  effort.  After  1989,  the  funding  for 
the  program  should  be  additive  to  the  2-per- 
cent real  growth  objective  for  national  secu- 
rity spending. 


I  have  briefly  summa- 
consideration     that     the 
„  through  two  of  its  com- 
already  given  to  the  INF 
their  opening  statements, 
.    the    Foreign    Relations 
have  summarized  the  con- 
that    the    Senate,    acting 
committee,  has  given  to 
This  review  to  date  has 
perhaps   more   thor- 
the  review  of  any  compara- 
the  Senate's  history.  The 
1  mich  has  been  required  to 
review  has  been  a  very 
_  productive  investment  of 
has  served  the  interests  of 
and  the  United  States  well, 
that,  in  a  sense,  the 
which  the  Senate  will  give  its 
consent  to  ratification  will 
treaty  than  that  which  was 
o  the  Senate  in  January. 

,   I   believe   that  the 

acted  in  a  very  responsible 
date.  I  am  confident  that, 
floor  consideration,  we  will 
do  so.  It  will  be  necessary 
various  issues,  so  that  all 
ire   aware   of   the   treaty's 
implications  and  so  that 
have  the  opportimity  to 
tHeir  views.  WhUe  this  will 
time,  there  is,  in  my  view, 
why  the  Senate  cannot  con- 
oonsideration  of  the  treaty 
of  ratification  prior 
summit.  As  other  Sena- 
correctly  noted,  our  objec- 
<  eal  with  this  treaty  respon- 
meet  a  deadline.  However, 
we  can  conclude  our  con- 
in    a   responsible    manner 
next  2  weeks. 

....  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 

strongly  held  view  that  im- 

of  this  treaty  will  serve 

interests  of  the  United 

our  allies.  Accordingly,  I 

colleagues  to  support  it. 
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Exhibit  2 

Nuclear  Disarmament:  Consequences  for 

the  Alliance— Perspectives  por  Germany 

AND  Europe 

Address  by  Dr.  Alfred  Dregger,  Member  of 
the  Bundestag,  chairman  of  the  CDU/CSU 
Parliamentary  Group,  at  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Contemporary  German  Studies 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  May  5,  1988 

introduction 

Since  1945  the  hegemony  of  the  East  is 
present  already  in  peacetime— if  that  is  how 
we  want  to  describe  Europe's  existing 
state-in  the  middle  of  Germany.  Its  pres- 
sure is  directed  straight  at  Western  Europe. 
This  is  an  unprecedented  situation  in  histo- 
ry. 

1.  In  an  east- westerly  direction  our  coun- 
try is  only  250  km  deep.  In  its  north-south 
direction,  however,  it  encompasses  the 
entire  front  in  central  Europe,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Alps.  In  this  situation  we 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  Alliance.  It  is  and  will  remain  essential 
that  allied  forces  are  stationed  on  West 
German  territory.  It  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  important,  indeed  crucial,  for  our  coun- 
try to  be  part  of  the  risk-  and  deterrence- 
sharing  alliance  which  creates  North  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe  a  strategic  whole. 

Only  in  this  way  has  it  been  possible  to 
build  up  in  what  is  now  a  narrow  Western 
Europe  a  risk  which  a  potential  aggressor 
cannot  take.  Thus  in  a  world  fraught  with 
war  the  Alliances  territory,  including  its  ex- 
posed parts,  has  been  an  area  of  peace  and 
security.  . 

There  are  schools  thought  in  the  United 
States  who.  following  the  INF  agreement, 
would  substitute  this  strategic  whole  by  a 
more  regionalized  defense  strategy.  This 
would  have  serious  implications  for  the  Alli- 
ance, and  in  the  first  part  of  my  address  I 
shall  try  to  analyze  them. 

2.  Alongside  the  Atlantic  Alliance  the  Eu- 
ropean solidarity  is  of  great  importance  to 
us  West  Germans.  Together  with  others,  we 
are  striving  to  merge  the  European  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance,  with  the  full  participa- 
tion of  Prance,  Into  a  European  security 
union  which  will  enable  Europe  to  exercise 
greater  influence  and  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Alliance.  This  point  I 
shall  be  dwelling  on  in  the  second  part  of 
my  address. 

3.  And  finally  I  shall  turn  to  a  problem 
that  is  still  unsolved,  the  division  of  Germa- 
ny and  Europe.  Here,  too.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  security  of  all  concerned,  but  also  of  the 
human  and  civil  rights  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  central  Europe  who,  after  1945, 
were  subjected  to  communist  rule  against 
their  will. 


My  starting  point  is  the  INF  agreement. 
We  Germans  assume  that  It  will  be  ratified. 
My  Government  and  my  parliamentary 
group  have  expressed  their  approval,  so 
today  I  win  merely  try  to  analyze  the  agree- 
ments  Implications  for  Europe's  security 
and  the  consequences  to  be  drawn  from 
them. 


1.  The  INF  agreement  has  relieved  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  risk  of  a  possible  strike 
by  US  land-based  systems  in  Europe.  The 
Pershing  II,  the  weapon  system  which  com- 
manded most  respect  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  to  be  removed  from  Europe. 

2.  True,  Europe  will  be  freed  from  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  SS  20s,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  will  still  have.  In  addition  to 
Its  other  tremendous  nuclear  potential, 
1,365  land-based  nuclear  systems  with 
ranges  below  500  km  which  cover  every 
point  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  we  are 
destroyed  by  medium-iange  or  short-range 
weapons. 

3.  However  one  assesses  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
policy,  how  great  its  chances  and  what  the 
results  are  likely  to  be,  there  has  so  far  been 
nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  finally  abandoned  its 
Czarist  legacy  of  expansion  to  the  East, 
West  and  South,  or  its  communist  aim  of 
the  revolutionary  change  of  the  world. 

Western  Europe  is  the  part  of  the  world 
on  which  the  Soviet  Union  still  focuses  most 
of  lU  interest  and  energy.  The  "common 
European  house"  Is  a  metaphor  regularly 
used  by  Mr.  Gorbachev.  In  its  Western  terri- 
tories the  Soviet  Union  has  the  largest  con- 
centration of  resources.  Infrastructure  and 
armed  forces.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many Is  only  a  narrow  barrier  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  western  route  to  the  Atlantic. 

4.  Situated  along  the  dividing  border  be- 
tween East  and  West  we  Germans  recognize 
that  we  cannot  sustain  ourselves  on  our 
own.  To  do  so  we  need  the  help  of  the  Euro- 
peans acting  in  unison  within  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  We,  the  CDU/CSU,  led  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany  Into  the  Alliance  in 
the  face  of  stiff  opposition  from  the  SPD. 
We  secured  a  parliamentary  majority  In 
favor  of  the  NATO  decision  to  modernize 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  which  had  been 
championed  by  chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
who.  however,  had  been  abandoned  by  his 
own  party  because  of  that  very  decision.  We 
know  that  we  depend  on  the  United  States 
if  we  want  to  preserve  freedom,  security  and 
democracy— and  this  Is  our  aim. 

5.  But  we  also  know  that  the  United 
States  and  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
depend  on  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny if,  with  the  Eastern  half  of  Europe  al- 
ready gone,  they  do  not  want  Western 
Europe,  too,  to  become  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  sphere  of  influence. 

Without  us.  without  the  territory  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  without 
the  military  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Armed  Forces  Western  Europe  can  neither 
be  defended  nor  protected  from  blackmail. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  other 
West  European  countries  into  Its  power 
orbit  It  would  have  under  Its  control  a  Euro- 
Asian  block  which  not  even  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  cope  with.  Thus  the 
United  States,  through  Its  military  presence 
In  Europe,  is  defending  not  only  us  but 
itself. 

8.  The  Alliance  has  a  rural  foundation.  It 
lies  in  the  conviction  that  Its  members  are 
defending  common  values  and  In  the  cer- 
tainty that  none  of  them  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly disregards  the  vital  interests  of  the 
others.  To  prevent  any  doubt  arising  or  in- 
creasing in  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  disar- 
mament process,  It  Is  In  our  allies'  own  In- 
terest that  west  Germans  should  make  our 
security  alms  unmistakably  clear.  This  is  my 
intention. 


1.  Germany's  primary  aim  is  to  prevent 
our  country  being  destroyed  by  war.  West 
Germans,  14  million  of  whom  were  expelled 
from  their  native  regions  In  East  Germany, 
Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Europe  after 
World  War  II— and  two  million  of  them 
died— today  live  In  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  countries  on  earth.  It  is  a  country 
which  can  be  destroyed  but  not  defended  by 
nuclear  weapons.  We  therefore  expect  our 
allies  to  target  their  nuclear  deterrents, 
wherever  possible,  not  on  our  country  but 
on  the  territory  of  the  potential  aggressor. 
This  explains  our  aversion  to  short-range 
nuclear  systems,  which  In  either  direction 
can  only  carry  from  Germany  to  Germany, 
and  our  ever  greater  aversion  to  nuclear  ar- 
tillery. Anyone  who  ignores  this  basic  fact 
resulting  from  the  geography  and  division 
of  our  country  cannot  expect  to  gain  any 
lasting  political  success  In  Germany.  We 
Germans  are  glad  that  our  French  allies  ap- 
preciate our  position  on  these  issues. 

2.  Preventing  a  non-nuclear  war  Is  likewise 
vital  to  the  Germans.  Our  country  would  be 
the  main  theater  in  a  European  war,  by 
virtue  not  only  of  Its  division  but  of  the  fact 
that  the  East  pursues  an  offensive  and  the 
West  a  defensive  military  strategy.  What  it 
menas  to  be  the  main  theater  of  war  we 
know  only  too  well  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, particularly  during  the  last  war.  Dres- 
den was  no  less  terrifying  than  Hiroshima. 

3.  Since  1945  the  Alliance  has  prevented 
war  In  Europe  and  kept  It  free  from  black- 
mall.  We  Germans  appreciate  this.  We  are  a 
reliable  ally  and  our  armed  forces  represent 
an  important  contribution  to  the  Alliance. 
Of  course,  the  deterrent  effect  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  helped  preserve  peace  In 
Europe,  though  only  within  the  framework 
of  the  Alliance's  overall  strategy.  The  cru- 
cial factor  has  not  been  the  weapons,  not 
even  the  nuclear  variety,  but  the  shared  risk 
and  the  shared  deterrence  which  makes  the 
Alliance's  territory,  that  is  to  say  North 
America  and  Western  Europe,  a  strategic 
whole. 

This  strategic  unity  implies  that  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  attack  Germany  It 
would  not  only  be  confronted  with  the  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe  stationed  in  our 
country— which  are  still  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  with 
an  alliance  which,  by  virtue  of  Its  risk-shar- 
ing and  deterrence-sharing,  spans  the  geo- 
graphical distance  between  Europe  and 
North  America;  an  alliance  whose  philoso- 
phy does  not  tolerate  zones  with  different 
degrees  of  security;  an  alliance  which  for 
this  reason  would  not  shrink  from,  any 
means  of  repulsing  an  aggressor,  repulsing 
him— and  this  Is  what  matters— on  his  own 
territory  with  devastating  consequences  for 
himself. 

4.  The  strategic  unity  of  the  alliance's  ter- 
ritory, the  unreserved  commitment  of  North 
America  and  Western  Europe  to  risk-shar- 
ing and  deterrence-sharing,  has  enabled  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  place  Its 
forces  completely  under  NATO  command, 
to  forgo  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  link  its 
destiny  to  that  of  the  Alliance. 

Win  this  philosophy,  and  with  it  the  strat- 
egy of  war  prevention  through  deterrence.  If 
necessary  using  the  ultimate  means,  be 
maintained  or  is  the  United  States  in  the 
act  of  drafting  a  completely  different  strate- 
gy? 

The  Ikl6  report  contains  the  following  key 

sentence: 


"To  help  our  allies  and  to  defend  our  in- 
terests abroad  we  cannot  rely  on  threats  ex- 
pected to  provoke  our  own  annihilation  if 
carried  out." 

This  sentence  is  remarkable  because  it 
does  not  refer  to  the  defense  of  the  Alli- 
ance's territory  by  the  Alliance  but  to  the 
help  which  the  United  States  will  afford  to 
those  who  defend  their  territory.  This  help 
would  exclude  those  weapon  systems  which, 
if  used,  could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States.  Obviously  these  are  the  US 
strategic  systems,  whose  deterrent  capabil- 
ity would  no  longer  be  used  for  the  defense 
of  Europe. 

This  sentence  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
as  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  eliminating  Its  land-based  Interme- 
diate-range systems.  What  remains  are 
chiefly  the  short-range  systems  which 
would  not  affect  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  but  could  lead  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  Germany  in  particular. 

The  Ikie  report  follows  this  line  of  reason- 
ing when  It  Implies  that  the  American  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe  should  not  be  seen 
primarily  as  a  means  of  escalation  but  as 
means  with  which  the  Alliance  can,  with  se- 
lective and  controlled  measures,  defeat  at- 
tacking Soviet  forces  without  any  escalatory 
effect.  Paul  Nitze  has  apparently  even  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  all  air-  and  sea- 
based  Intermediate-range  systems.  This 
would  Imply  complete  intermediate-range 
denuclearization. 

On  such  a  vital  question  as  this  I  must 
state  unequivocally  that  a  strategy  that 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  reglonallzatlon 
of  a  European  war  would  deprive  the  Ai'*- 
cance  of  the  basis  for  Its  existence  In 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany.  We  Ger- 
mans cannot  make  our  small  and  densely 
populated  country  available  for  a  nuclear- 
war  strategy  which.  If  Implemented,  would 
mean  the  end  for  us. 

Our  only  option  is  a  war-preventing  strat- 
egy which  In  a  divided  Europe  must  be 
based  on  the  strategic  unity  of  the  whole 
territoty  of  the  Alliance,  that  Is  to  say  the 
unqualified  commitment  of  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  to  risksharlng  and  de- 
terrance-sharlng.  Such  a  strategy,  too,  has 
Its  risks,  for  America  as  well  as  for  Europe. 
But  it  has  served  Its  purpose.  It  has  kept 
the  Alliance's  territory  free  from  war  and 
blackmail  and  bolstered  America's  world- 
power  status.  In  this  respect  NATO  is  the 
most  successful  alliance  in  history.  All  of  us 
should  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  it. 

This  Includes  not  questioning  the  Alli- 
ance's risk-sharing  arrangement.  Referring 
to  this  at  a  CDU  congress  on  security  held 
In  Bonn  on  13  April,  Ambassador  Richard 
Burt  said  that  to  the  United  States  risk- 
sharing  means  rejecting  the  Idea  of  limiting 
a  nuclear  war  to  European  territory.  To  the 
Federal  Republic  It  means  rejecting  the 
denuclearization  of  Its  territory. 

That  is  true.  The  two  are  interrelated. 
This  fact  has  to  be  allowed  for  In  disarma- 
ment negotiations.  Those  who,  following 
the  removal  of  land-based  systems,  would 
also  eliminate  the  air-  and  sea-based  Inter- 
mediate-range systems  and  Instead  Increase 
the  short-range  variety,  must  realize  that 
they  are  thereby  rejecting  the  risk-sharing 
principle  and  hence  NATO's  present  philos- 
ophy and  strategy. 

c. 

With  respect  to  the  INF  agreement's  Im- 
plications. I  should  like  to  say  the  following: 

1.  We  reject  proposals  for  compensating 
for  the  loss  of  Intermediate-range  systems 
with  short  range-systems.  This  would  mean 


that  the  intermediate  category,  which  can 
reach  the  territory  of  the  potential  aggres- 
sor, would  no  longer  be  available,  whereas 
the  short-range  category,  most  of  which 
could  in  Central  Europe  reach  only  Germa- 
ny on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line.  In 
other  words  the  potential  victim,  would  be 
Increased.  Such  a  switch  from  longer  to 
short  range-systems  would  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  general  political  guidelines 
which  the  Alliance  had  good  reason  to 
adopt. 

2.  We  reject  all  so-called  "firebreak"  con- 
cepts. Disarmament  in  the  intermediate- 
range  sector  has  made  disarmament  In  the 
short-range  sector  not  superfluous  but  more 
urgent.  We  cannot  agree  to  an  avoidable  nu- 
clear threat  being  added  to  the  special,  un- 
avoidable conventional  threat  to  which  our 
country  Is  already  exposed  on  account  of  its 
geographical  position.  Consequently,  in  view 
of  the  elimination  of  Intermediate-range 
systems,  short-range  systems  must  follow 
suit.  This  depends  not  only  on  what  hap- 
pens, following  the  INF  agreement,  with 
regard  to  short-range  weapons  but  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  air-  and  sea-based  Inter- 
mediate-range weapons.  The  more  Interme- 
diate-range systems  are  eliminated,  the 
more  short-range  systems  wUl  have  to  be 
eliminated  as  well. 

3.  The  1.365  short-range  systems  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  compared  with  only  88  on  the 
Western  side,  pose  a  threat  to  our  country's 
existence.  That  would  also  apply  to  Western 
systems  If  they  were  no  longer  part  and 
parcel  of  a  war-preventing,  risk-sharing  and 
deterrence-sharing  alliance  but  became  In- 
struments of  a  strategy  for  waging  war. 

On  numerous  occasions,  we  have  called 
upon  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  unilaterally  reduce 
his  overwhelming  superiority  In  terms  of 
short-range  missiles  for  the  sake  of  confi- 
dence building.  We  have  had  no  reply.  As  re- 
gards these  weapons  too  we  want  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  a 
NATO  disarmament  and  security  concept. 

4.  So  long  as  risk-sharing  and  deterrence- 
sharing  with  respect  to  Intermediate-range 
weapons  Is  maintained  we,  the  CDU/CSU, 
will  reject  a  third  zero  solution,  because  the 
denuclearization  of  Europe  would  give  full 
effect  to  the  Soviet  Union's  huge  conven- 
tional and  chemical  superiority. 

This  Is  a  factual  argument  which  is  not 
easy  to  assert  because  it  contradicts  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  first  two  zero  solutions.  I 
have  never  concealed  my  view  that  It  would 
have  been  better  to  start  the  nuclear  disar- 
mament process  with  weapons  of  ranges 
below  500  km  than  with  the  Intermediate- 
range  categories.  But  It  didn't  work  out  that 
way.  We  therefore  have  to  face  the  facts 
and  we  will  do  so. 

But  before  any  decisions  are  taken  with 
regard  to  the  modernization  of  short-range 
systems  we  want  clarification  within  NATO 
as  to  what  would  be  the  strategic  purpose  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  with  ranges  below  500 
km,  how  many  of  them  would  be  needed, 
and  what  their  ranges  would  be.  In  our  view 
the  pun>ose  can  only  be  a  limited  one.  that 
is  to  say,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of 
conventional  assault  forces,  especially  tank 
armies.  In  this  connection  It  Is  clear  that 
the  greater  the  range  of  a  modernized  ver- 
sion of  the  Lance  the  fewer  will  be  needed. 

5.  We  would  like  above  all  to  know  wheth- 
er and  with  which  air-  and  sea-based  sys- 
tems the  United  States  is  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  Intermediate-range  deterrence  once 
the  land-based  variety  has  been  scrapped. 
The  credibility  of  the  flexible-response 
strategy  depends  on  this. 
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strategic  nuclear  systems,  which  are  to  be 
reduced  by  50  percent.  We  welcome  this  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

D. 

1.  In  1963  McGeorge  Bundy,  President 
Kennedy's  National  Security  Adviser,  told 
Koru-ad  Adenauer  that  in  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years  neither  France  nor  England 
would  be  the  leading  power  in  Europe  but 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.  His  forecast 
was  correct.  It  is  in  neither  America's  nor 
Europe's  interest  that  this  should  remain 
so. 

Europe  needs  to  have  more  confidence  in 
its  own  abilities  and  to  develop  its  own  iden- 
tity in  matters  of  defense  as  well.  Only  in 
this  way  can  one  European  voice  which  will 
be  taken  seriously  emerge  from  the  babble 
of  European  voices  that  crosses  the  Atlantic 
and  also  reaches  the  Kremlin.  Europe  itself 
must  become  America's  ally  and  conduct  a 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Euro- 
peans must  emerge  from  their  present  role 
in  which  they  are  at  best  consulted  but  have 
no  say  in  decisions  concerning  their  own 
fate. 

2.  We  already  have  a  European  security 
union.  Western  European  Union,  whose 
members  have  pledged  to  afford  each  other 
"all  the  military  and  other  aid  and  assist- 
ance", over  and  above  the  requirements  of 
the  NATO  Treaty.  This  WEU.  which  em- 
braces Germany.  Prance,  the  United  King- 
dom, Italy  and  the  Benelux  countries,  must 
be  activated.  It  needs  all  those  institutions 
which  today  enable  NATO  to  function  as  an 
alliance:  a  council  of  ministers,  a  permanent 
council,  and  a  military  committee.  Western 
European  Union  must  be  open  to  all  Euro- 
pean countries  who  are  prepared  to  accept 
its  mutual  assistance  obligation. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  European  securi- 
ty union  does  not  mean  we  reject  our  Ameri- 
can ally,  on  the  contrary.  In  a  changing 
world  in  which  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  the  sole  dominating  power,  the 
Americans  want.  I  expect,  not  weak  but 
strong  allies.  NATO  can  only  stay  strong  if 
Europe  becomes  strong.  This  presupposes 
the  political  and  military  integration  of  the 
free  States  of  Europe. 

3.  Europe's  two  nuclear-weapon  States, 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  have  a 
special  responsibility  for  Europe's  security. 
They  must  coordinate  their  nuclear  systems 
and  place  them  in  the  service  of  their  Euro- 
pean allies  too.  So  long  as  the  superpowers 
have  not  reduced  their  nuclear  systems  to 
the  level  of  those  of  the  two  European  nu- 
clear powers  added  together  there  is  no 
reason,  in  the  German  view,  to  call  for  nu- 
clear disarmament  on  the  part  of  France  or 
the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  A  European  security  union  that  is  able 
to  act  would  enable  Europe  to  participate  in 
all  negotiations  which  directly  concern  Eu- 
rope's security.  This  must  apply  in  particu- 
lar to  negotiations  on  nuclear  arms  control. 
It  is  not  the  Americans  but  the  Europeans 
themselves  who  are  to  blame  for  not  having 
been  a  party  to  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  talks 
in  Reykjavik. 

5.  The  European  Community  aims  to  es- 
tablish the  internal  European  market  by 
1992.  A  European  economic  and  monetary 
union  is  envisaged.  Together  with  a  Europe- 
an security  union  it  would  form  the  political 
union  of  Europe.  That  union  would  be  a 
strong  and  valuable  ally  to  the  United 
States.  The  creation  of  a  political  union  of 
the  free  States  of  Europe  has  been  the 
CDU/CSU's  aim  since  the  days  of  Konrad 
Adenauer.  Helmut  Kohl  has  moved  a  good 


way  towards  that  goal,  particularly  in  co-op- 
eration with  France.  It  is  my  hope  that 
after  the  French  presidential  elections— re- 
gardless of  the  result— France  and  Germany 
will  be  able  to  launch  the  initiatives  that 
are  needed  to  achieve  this  goal. 

E. 

1.  While  to  many  people  the  political  uni- 
fication of  Europe  today  seems  possible, 
indeed  probable,  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  it  is  unrealistic  to  seek  the  termination 
of  the  division  of  Germsmy  and  Europe.  But 
the  nations  of  Europe  want  an  end  to  divi- 
sion. It  is  the  totalitarian  regimes  in  the 
communist  countries  that  prevent  this  from 
happening.  We  cannot  ignore  these  regimes 
but  neither  can  we  accept  them.  We  should 
therefore  adhere  to  our  aim  of  German  and 
European  unity. 

2.  The  principles  established  by  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  in  the  1967  Harmel  Report 
are  therefore  still  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  then.  Let  me  quote  paragraph  8  of 
that  report:  '.  .  .No  final  and  stable  settle- 
ment in  Europe  is  possible  without  a  solu- 
tion of  the  German  question  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  present  tensions  in  Europe. 
Any  such  settlement  must  end  the  unnatu- 
ral barriers  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe,  which  are  most  clearly  and  cruelly 
manifested  in  the  division  of  Germany." 

3.  The  border  that  was  drawn  right 
through  the  middle  of  Europe  over  forty 
years  ago  is  neither  a  historical  nor  a  cultur- 
al border.  It  is  a  demarcation  line  drawn  by 
the  victorious  powers,  a  remnant  of  rigid 
military  rule  which  violates  Europe's  digni- 
ty and  the  right  of  its  peoples  to  enjoy  free- 
dom and  self-detvjrmination. 

Terminating  the  division  of  Germany  and 
Europe  is  an  objective  which  can  only  be 
achieved  in  close  co-operation  with  both  su- 
perpowers, taking  into  account  their  inter- 
ests, including  their  security  interests. 
Whether  and  when  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
amendable  to  such  a  policy  is  just  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  process  of  change  initiated  by 
Mr.  Gorbachev. 

But  the  Soviet  Union,  too.  must  ask  itself 
what  will  be  better  for  itself  in  the  long  run: 
a  reunited  Europe  with  whom  it  will  be  able 
to  develop  close  co-operation,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  domination  over  the  nations  of 
eastern  central  Europe,  forcibly  allied  to  it  a 
domination  the  economic,  political  and  mili- 
tary burdens  of  which  are  not  diminishing 
but  growing  from  year  to  year. 

The  faster  the  process  of  West  European 
integration,  the  sooner  the  Soviet  Union 
will  ask  itself  this  crucial  question.  When 
the  European  Community,  which  already 
represents  part  of  that  peaceful  order  for 
the  whole  of  Europe  which  must  be  the 
West's  objective,  develops  via  an  economic 
and  monetary  union  and  a  security  union 
into  a  political  union,  then  we  shall  have  an 
outstanding  model  for  a  united  Europe 
based  on  freedom  and  justice,  reconciliation 
and  harmony. 

4.  On  June  12,  1987,  President  Reagan,  in 
his  speech  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in 
Berlin,  called  upon  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev to  open  the  Wall.  He  coupled  this 
demand  with  proposals  for  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  Berlin,  the  divided  German  cap- 
ital. All  this  strengthens  our  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  our  valuable  and 
reliable  partner,  not  only  in  defense  matters 
but  in  European  matters  as  well. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  join  the  others  who  are  oppos- 
ing this  amendment. 


Let  me  quote  two  authoritative 
sources  in  the  administration  on  the 
issue  of  what  will  we  do  if  the  Soviets 
do  not  comply  with  this  treaty.  Secre- 
tary Shultz  told  us  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  March  14: 

The  Soviet  record  of  compliance  with 
treaties  is  far  from  perfect.  We  have  incor- 
porated into  the  INF  Treaty  some  lessons 
we  learned  the  hard  way.  For  one  thing,  its 
terms  are  more  detailed  and  precise  than 
those  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  Its  verifica- 
tion provisions,  by  increasing  the  likelihood 
of  getting  caught,  clearly  decrease  the  at- 
tractiveness of  cheating.  And  the  structure 
of  the  reductions  will  give  us  a  basis  to 
assess  Soviet  compliance  early  on. 

Paul  Nitze  said  on  January  28  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

We  are  still  faced,  unfortunately,  with 
Soviet  non-compliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty,  most  notably  in  the  instance  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar.  The  Soviets  have  halted 
further  construction  of  that  radar,  but  the 
violation  will  continue  to  exist  until  the 
radar  is  effectively  dismantled.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  Soviets  deal  with 
that  violation  satisfactorily.  However,  be- 
cause the  INF  Treaty  provides  us  substan- 
tial security  benefits  in  its  own  right,  and 
because  INF  systems  are  not  directly  related 
to  strategic  ballistic  missile  defenses.  It  is 
our  judgment  that  immediate  implementa- 
tion of  the  Treaty  would  be  In  the  net  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  the  Soviet 
record  of  noncompliance  is  far  from 
perfect.  They  have  not  violated  every 
treaty  they  have  ever  signed,  as  has 
been  charged.  Some  of  our  concerns 
about  their  compliance  are  ambiguous. 
They  have  their  concerns  about  our 
compliance  in  some  cases. 

In  many  cases,  that  is  ambiguous.  In 
some  cases,  we  have  agreed  with  their 
concerns,  and  we  have  changed  our 
way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
controls  1  minute,  45  seconds. 

"KILLER  AMENDMENT"  DEFINED 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  keep 
hearing  the  term  "killer  amendment" 
used  here  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
press. 

I've  been  trying  to  figure  out  precise- 
ly what  is  meant  by  the  term  "killer 
amendment"— a  term  inevitably  used 
by  those  who  favor  the  treaty  appar- 
ently without  any  amendment. 

Apparently  a  killer  amendment  is 
one  which  needs  to  be  offered  to  cor- 
rect a  defect  in  the  treaty  and  pre- 
serve vital  U.S.  interests  and  on  which 
those  who  call  it  a  "killer  amendment" 
do  not  want  to  vote.  F»reserving  the 
United  States  interests,  it  seems, 
might  be  unacceptable  to  the  other 
party  to  the  treaty,  in  this  case,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  remember  well  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  term  "killer  amendment" 
was  bandied  about  in  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  a  treaty.  It  was  during 
the  debate  on  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties in  1978. 


Well,  perhaps  the  Senate  would  be 
wise  to  remember  that  if  the  Senate 
had  adopted  one  or  two  of  the  so- 
called  killer  amendments  considered 
during  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
debate.  United  States  interests  would 
be  better  served  In  Panama  than  they 
are  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  related  chapters  from 
important  books  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  first  is  a  chapter  from 
the  book  "Mesmerized  by  the  Bear, 
the  Soviet  Strategy  of  Deception,"  en- 
titled "Soviet  Deception  in  Arms  Con- 
trol." 

The  second  chapter  is  from  a  book 
entitled  "Arms  Control:  The  Ameri- 
can, Dilemma,"  "The  Death  of  Arms 
Control:  Soviet  SALT  Break  Out." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Deception  in  Arms  Control 
(By  David  S.  Sullivan) 

President  Ronald  Reagan  stated  bluntly 
on  April  2.  1985.  that  "The  Soviet  Union  vir- 
tually outnumbers  us  in  any  type  of  weapon 
you  want  to  name."  President  Reagan  has 
publicly  conceded  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
achieved  overwhelming  strategic  superiority 
over  the  United  States  at  least  seven  times 
since  1982. 

These  declarations  of  a  starkly  true  fact 
have  extremely  serious  consequences  for 
world  peace,  but  this  fact  of  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  Inferiority  is  not  well  known  around 
the  Free  World  or  even  in  the  United 
States. 

The  full  implications  of  the  reality  of 
Soviet  strategic  superiority  have  yet  to  be 
fully  understood  in  U.S.  politics,  defense 
planning,  budgeting,  and  diplomacy. 

How  have  the  Soviets  achieved  this  strate- 
tlc  superiority  so  decisively  and  so  success- 
fully without  provoking  an  American  re- 
sponse? 

In  a  nutshell,  the  arms  control  process  has 
been  responsible  for  Soviet  strategic  superi- 
ority. A  strong  element  of  Soviet  deception 
and  duplicity  has  been  involved. 
arms  control  has  led  to  soviet  superiority 

President  Reagan  himself  realized  this 
fact  as  early  as  May  9,  1982.  when  he  stated: 

So  far.  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  restrict  U.S.  defense  programs,  and 
In  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige." 

An  awareness  of  this  truth  is  now  liegin- 
ning  to  permeate  U.S.  defense  and  intelli- 
gence establishments.  For  example,  the  De- 
fense Department  stated  recently  that: 

"The  Soviet  Union  regards  arms  control 
negotiations  as  arenas  of  political  conflict  in 
which  important  military  advantages  can  be 
gained  or  lost.  The  Soviet  leadership  does 
not  think  in  terms  of  mutuality  or  perceive 
arms  control  negotiations  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing arms.  They  attempt  at  every  turn  to 
achieve  strategic  advantage." 

Another  recent  Defense  Department 
statement  was  even  more  critical  of  the 
arms  control  process: 

"Current  Soviet  policy  on  arras  agree- 
ments is  dominated  by  their  attempts  to 
derive  unilateral  advantage  from  arms  nego- 
tiations and  agreements,  by  accepting  only 
arrangements  that  permit  continued  Soviet 


increases  In  military  strength  while  using 
the  negotiation  process  to  inhibit  Western 
Increases  In  military  strength." 

Even  the  U.S.  Intelligence  community, 
which  so  often  has  underestimated  Soviet 
strategic  strength  and  mlsperceived  Soviet 
intentions,  has  finally  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  The  most  recent  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  National  Intelligence  Esti- 
mate on  Soviet  strategic  forces  was  declassi- 
fied In  June  1985  by  the  White  House  and 
released  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  NIE-11-3-8-85 
states: 

"Soviet  leaders  view  arms  control  policy  as 
an  lmt>ortant  factor  In  advancing  their 
strategy  of  achieving  strategic  advantage. 
Moscow  has  long  believed  that  arms  control 
must  first  and  foremost  protect  the  capabili- 
ties of  Soviet  military  forces  relative  to 
their  opponents." 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  was 
even  more  succinct  when  he  stated  In  De- 
cember 1984  that  "We  now  face  precisely 
the  situation  that  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  were 
supposed  to  prevent." 

President  Reagan's  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, Robert  McParlane.  was  quoted  in  3wn- 
uary  1986  as  saying: 

"The  U.S.  strategic  buildup  has  not 
worked,  and  has  done  nothing  to  close  the 
window  of  vulnerability.  In  fact,  American 
land-based  missiles  have  t>ecome  even  more 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  first  strike  attack  over 
the  past  few  years." 

President  Reagan  has  made  four  historic 
reports  to  Congress  on  Soviet  arms  control 
treaty  violations.  The  first  was  on  January 
23,  1984:  the  second  was  on  October  10, 
1984;  the  third  was  on  February  1.  1985;  and 
the  fourth  was  on  December  22,  1985. 

Each  of  these  four  presidential  reports  to 
Congress  on  Soviet  arms  control  treaty  vio- 
lations was  In  response  to  an  amendment 
that  U.S.  Senator  Jim  McClure  (R-Idaho) 
sponsored  and  that  was  either  unanimously 
or  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

These  four  presidential  reports  support 
the  reasonable  conclusion  that  arms  control 
treaties  with  the  Soviets  have  undermined 
American  security,  not  safeguarded  it.  Arms 
control  treaties  have  enormously  strength- 
ened the  Soviet  Union  while  weakening  the 
United  States.  Yet  because  this  conclusive 
fact  seems  so  startling  to  so  many  observers, 
we  must  also  conclude  that  the  Soviets  have 
used  the  arms  control  process  and  arms  con- 
trol treaties  as  a  bold  instrument  of  massive 
deception  to  promote  their  own  thrust  to 
military  supremacy  over  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  however,  there  has  long  been  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  Soviets  use  di- 
plomacy and  international  law  as  Important 
tools  in  their  arms  control  deception  pro- 
gram. 

THE  four  presidential  REPORTS  ON  SOVIET 

violations 
The  fact  that  these  reports  were  rendered 
at  all  is  historic  and  unprecedented.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  a  U.S.  President 
has  openly  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  \io- 
lating  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty 
(SALT)  commitments.  These  four  reports, 
made  by  formal  messages  to  Congress,  are 
irrevocable  and,  though  still  incomplete, 
must  be  applauded.  Even  the  liberal  pro- 
arms  control  Arms  Control  Association  has 
concluded  that  Soviet  "violations  of  arms 
control  agreements  cannot  be  overlooked  or 
excused."  But  the  implications  of  these  vio- 
lations for  American  national  security  and 
for  world  peace  are  extremely  serious. 
These  implications  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
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21.  AS-3  Kangaroo  long-range  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  range  falsely  de- 
clared to  be  less  than  six  hundred  kilome- 
ters and  not  counted. 

Excess  MIRV  fractionation: 

22.  SS-18  super-heavy  ICBM:  NIE  report- 
edly says  SS-18  deployed  with  fourteen  war- 
heads each,  adding  1,212  warheads  *  •  * 

These  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  have  enormous  significance, 
both  military  and  political.  The  Soviets  are 
planning  to  deploy  over  four  thousand 
mobile  ABM  interceptors  by  1987.  for  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense.  They  can  already 
defend  almost  20  percent  of  their  strategic 
forces,  and  soon  they  will  be  able  to  defend 
50  to  66  percent.  The  Soviets  are  over  ten 
years  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  strate- 
gic defenses. 

PRESIDENTIALLY  CONFIRMED  EXPANDING  PAT- 
TERN OF  SOVIET  SALT  I  INTERIM  AGREEMENT- 
FIVE  BREAK-OUT  VIOLATIONS 

Soviet  deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  and  the  medium  SS-17  ICBM  to  re- 
place the  light  SS-11  ICBM  was  a  circum- 
vention defeating  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  Article  II  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  prohibited  heavy 
ICBMs  from  replacing  light  ICBMs.  This 
violation  alone  increased  the  Soviet  first- 
strike  threat  by  a  factor  of  five. 

2.  Soviet  deployment  of  modem  SLBM 
submarines  exceeding  the  limit  of  740 
SLBM  launchers  without  dismantling  other 
ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers,  which  the  Sovi- 
ets actually  admitted  was  a  violation. 

3.  Soviet  camouflage,  concealment,  and 
deception  deliberately  impeded  verification. 

4.  Circumvention  of  SALT  I  by  deploying 
SS-N-21  and  SS-NX-24  long-range  cruise 
missiles  on  converted  Y  Class  SLBM  subma- 
rines, which  'is  a  threat  to  U.S.  and  Allied 
security  similar  to  that  of  the  original 
SSBN." 

5.  "The  U.S.  judges  that  Soviet  use  of 
former  SS-7  ICBM  facilities  in  support  of 
the  deployment  and  operation  of  the  SS-25 
mobile  ICBM  is  a  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement." 

PRESIDENTIALLY  CONFIRMED  EXPANDING  PAT- 
TERN OF  SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BANS— FIVE  BREAK-OUT  VIOLATIONS 

1.  Over  twenty  atmospheric  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests,  August  through  September  1961, 
in  violation  of  the  1959  Mutual  Test  Ban 
Moratorium. 

2.  Over  thirty  conclusively  confirmed 
cases  of  Soviet  venting  of  nuclear  radioac- 
tive debris  beyond  their  borders  from  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  tests,  in  violation 
of  the  1963  Limited  or  Atmospheric  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

3.  Over  twenty  cases  of  Soviet  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  tests  over  the  150- 
kiloton  threshold  in  "probable  violation"  of 
the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  many  Soviet  nuclear  test  ban  viola- 
tions have  allowed  the  Soviets  to  develop 
and  test  much  more  lethal  warheads  for 
their  new  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. Thus  these  Soviet  violations  have 
enormous  strategic  significance. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CONFIRMATION  OF  SOVIET  VIOLA- 
TIONS OF  THE  KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEV  AGREE- 
MENT ON  CUBA  OF  1962 

The  Soviets  breached  a  unilateral  commit- 
ment by  sending  offensive  weapons— inter- 
continental nuclear-delivery-capable  bomb- 
ers, nuclear-delivery-capable  fighter  bomb- 
ers, and  various  kinds  of  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marines—back to  Cuba,  beginning  in  1969. 

On  September  14,  1983,  President  Reagan 
for  a  second  time  confirmed  that  the  Soviet 


Union  had  violated  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev agreement  that  ended  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis:  "That  agreement  has  been  ab- 
rogated many  times  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  of  what  can  only 
be  described  as  offensive  weapons  not  defen- 
sive, there."  This  presidential  statement  has 
been  backed  up  by  the  CIA  director,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  under  secretary  of  defense  for  policy. 
Even  the  State  Department  concedes  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated  the  "spirit"  of  the 
agreement. 

PRESIDENTIALLY  CONFIRMED  EXPANDING  PAT- 
TERN OF  SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OF  BIOIXMSICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  BANS 

1.  "The  Soviets  have  maintained  an  offen- 
sive biological  warfare  program  and  capabil- 
ity in  direct  violation  of  the  1972  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapon  Convention."  The 
United  States  has  no  defenses  against  this 
capability.  The  Sverdlovsk  Anthrax  explo- 
sion of  April  1979.  killing  several  thousand 
Soviets,  is  direct  evidence  of  this  capability. 

2.  "Soviet  involvement  in  the  production, 
transfer,  and  use  of  chemical  and  toxic  sub- 
stances for  hostile  purpose  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan  are  direct  violations 
of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol."  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  men,  women  and  children 
suffered  horrible  deaths  from  these  Soviet 
atr(x;ities,  which  are  also  violations  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

3.  The  Soviets  violated  the  Conventional 
Weapons  Convention  by  using  booby-trap 
mines  and  incendiary  devices  against  civil- 
ians in  Afghanistan. 

4.  The  U.S.  Government  has  determined 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating  the  1975 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  by  its  inadequate  notifi- 
cations of  its  Warsaw  Pact  military  exer- 
cises. 

5.  The  Soviets  violated  the  Montreux  Con- 
vention of  1936  by  transiting  the  Turkish 
Straits  repeatedly  with  aircraft  carriers. 
(The  Turkish  Government,  a  signatory  of 
the  Montreux  Convention,  repeatedly  pro- 
tested these  violations  to  the  Soviets,  to  no 
avail.) 

6.  The  Soviets  breached  the  1982  Brezh- 
nev SS-20  moratorium,  their  unilateral  com- 
mitment to  end  SS-20  deployment,  by  com- 
pleting SS-20  launcher  positions  and  con- 
tinuing to  deploy  new  SS-20s. 

In  sum,  twenty-two  of  the  presidentially 
confirmed  Soviet  violations  relate  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  nine  relate  to  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty,  and  five  relate  to  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement.  Many  relate  to  the  nu- 
clear weapons  ban  agreements.  Nothing 
whatsoever  has  been  done  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  counteract  these  Soviet 
arms  control  violations.  Until  the  Reagan 
Administration,  all  previous  administrations 
had  claimed  that  if  the  Soviets  were  ever 
caught  violating  even  one  arms  control 
treaty,  the  United  States  would  have  to  re- 
assess the  entire  spectrum  of  our  relations 
with  them.  Complete  U.S.  inaction  in  the 
face  of  these  presidentially  confirmed 
Soviet  violations  demonstrates  that  this  was 
a  false  premise.  In  fact,  U.S.  inaction  can  be 
interpreted  as  appeasement  of  the  Soviets. 
Instead  of  reassessing  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Reagan  Administration 
actually  resumed  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  aimed  at  achieving  a  new 
arms  control  treaty  and  has  even  agreed  to 
hold  a  summit  meeting  with  the  Soviets  in 
its  quest  for  a  new  arms  control  treaty. 

A  reasonable  explanation  of  these  con- 
firmed Soviet  violations  is  that  they  are 
measures  to  test  U.S.  intelligence  capabili- 


ties and  U.S.  political  will.  Further,  the  vio- 
lations and  the  expanding  pattern  of  Soviet 
camouflage,  concealment,  and  deception  ac- 
tivities may  be  a  preparation  or  a  cover  for 
more  extensive  violations  taking  place  al- 
ready or  planned  for  the  future.  The  United 
States  still  has  no  long-range  or  even  short- 
range  strategy  to  deter  or  to  counteract 
Soviet  violations.  But  most  important, 
Soviet  violations  are  aimed  at  increasing 
strategic  superiority. 

America  is  now  witnessing  the  Soviet 
SALT  break-out  deployment  of  hundreds  of 
illegal  new-type  ICBMs,  carrying  illegal  new 
MIRVed  warheads  covertly,  being  camou- 
flaged illegally,  and  defended  by  thousands 
of  launchers  for  several  illegal  mobile  cam- 
ouflaged ABM  systems,  using  an  illegal  na- 
tionwide system  of  large  ABM  battle  man- 
agement radars. 

ADDITIONAL  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  CHARGES 
OF  SOVIET  TREATY  VIOLATIONS 

1.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1945  YalU 
Agrreement,  by  denying  free  elections  in 
Poland. 

2.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1945  Potsdam 
Agreement,  by  occupying  Eastern  Europe. 

3.  Soviet  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  through  threatened  aggression 
against  Poland,  in  1980-81. 

4.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords on  ending  the  Indochina  War,  by  con- 
tinuing to  build  up  the  North  Vietnamese 
military. 

5.  Soviet  violation  of  various  international 
agreements  governing  civil  aviation,  by  the 
brutal  KAL  007  shoot-down  murder  incident 
of  1983. 

6.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1972  Incidents  at 
Sea  Agreement  during  the  attempts  to  re- 
cover the  KAL  007  black  box.  In  fact,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  Soviets  shot 
down  KAL  007  in  the  first  place  in  order  to 
cover  up  some  of  their  SALT  II  violations 
(such  as  a  test  of  their  illegal  SS-25  second 
new-type  ICBM,  With  full  encryption  of 
electronic  telemetry  signals)  planned  for 
that  very  night  of  August  31,  1983. 

The  Defense  Department  has  stated  that 
the  United  States  should  vigorously  pursue 
compliance  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
demand  that  the  Soviets  take  corrective 
action  when  we  detect  violations.  If  this 
fails,  the  United  States  should  be  prepared 
to  take  those  measures  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  national  security  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  violations. 

But  the  Soviets  are  directly  challenging 
the  essence  of  the  United  States  democratic 
political  system  by  their  forty-six  con- 
firmed, conclusively  agreed-upon  arms  con- 
trol violations.  They  are  boldly  gambling 
that  American  democratic  leaders  cannot 
muster  the  leadership  or  collect  the  biparti- 
san political  consensus  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  political  will  to  compensate  for 
the  Soviet  SALT  violations.  The  Soviets  be- 
lieve, with  some  justification  derived  from 
their  direct  experience  with  American  ap- 
peasement, that  American  political  leaders 
are  paralyzed  and  demoralized  and  unable 
to  galvanize  public  support  to  challenge  the 
Soviets  and  counteract  their  threats  to  our 
collective  allied  security. 

The  Soviets  are  demonstrating  self-confi- 
dence and  have  reason  to.  The  Soviets  know 
full  well  that  they  have  an  overwhelming  4- 
to-1  numerical  advantage  in  ICBM  war- 
heads (counting  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency's  best  estimate  of  fourteen  war- 
heads on  each  of  326  superheavy  SS-18 
ICBMs.  giving  the  Soviets  8,500  ICBM  war- 
heads to  only  2,100  for  the  U.S.).  Their  ac- 
curacy and  megatonnage  advantages  give 


them  over  a  6-to-I  or  even  an  8-to-l  advan- 
tage in  first-strike  counterforce  capabilities. 
The  Soviets  also  have  simultaneously  over  a 
14-to-l  advantage  in  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear force  warheads  against  NATO.  The 
Soviets  are  apparently  deploying  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense,  probably  capable  soon  of 
defending  not  only  Moscow  but  also  ICBM 
fields  and  all  the  USSR.  Thus  the  Soviets 
are  able  to  threaten  the  United  States  with 
a  strategic  offensive  first  strike,  and  soon 
they  may  even  be  largely  immune  from  a 
limited  U.S.  retaliation. 

EIGHTEEN  ADDITIONAL  SOVIET  SALT 
CIRCUMVENTIONS  OR  VIOLATIONS 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Perle  has  testified  to  the  Senate  that  the 
existing  violations  reports  from  the  Presi- 
dent are  "illustrative  only,"  and  that 
"twenty  to  twenty-five"'  more  Soviet  viola- 
tions remain  to  be  publicly  confirmed  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  The  following 
eighteen  additional  Soviet  SALT  violations 
have  been  widely  discussed  in  the  press. 

1.  Developing  and  testing  the  Soviet  SS-18 
ICBM  rapid-reload  and  refire  capability  as  a 
circumvention  of  all  the  SALT  II  ceilings, 
doubling  the  Soviet  SS-18  force. 

2.  Soviet  failure  to  dismantle  18  SS-9 
Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  ICBMs 
banned  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  also 
circumvented  the  SALT  I  ICBM  ceiling. 

3.  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-11  ICBMs  at 
SS-4  MRBM  soft  launch  pads  for  covert 
soft  launch  in  circumvention  of  all  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II  ceilings. 

4.  Soviet  maintenance  of  several  thousand 
stockpiled  ICBMs,  SLBMs  and  strategic 
cruise  missiles  as  potentially  operational, 
thus  circ'jmventing  all  SALT  II  ceilings. 

5.  Soviet  development  and  deployment  of 
the  SS-24  rail  mobile  ICBM,  which  will  be 
above  SALT  II  launcher  ceilings,  and  which 
reportedly  may  have  heavier  throw  weight 
than  the  Soviet  heavy  SS-19  and  which 
therefore  is  a  prohibited  new  very  heavy 
ICBM. 

6.  Probable  Soviet  exceeding  of  the  SALT 
II  ceiling  of  820  MIRVed  ICBMs,  by  report- 
edly deploying  covertly  MIRVed  mobile  SS- 
25  ICBMs.  and  by  preparations  to  deploy 
MIRVed  SS-24  mobile  ICBMs. 

7.  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs 
on  time,  in  violation  of  the  SALT  I  ICBM 
ceilings  and  1974  dismantling  procedures, 
and  continuous  falsification  of  official  deac- 
tivation reports  between  1975  and  1981. 

8.  Ongoing  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
mobile  SS-16.  mobile  SS-24.  and  mobile  SS- 
25  ICBMs,  which  circumvents  and  defeats 
the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  I.  because 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  SALT  I  Uni- 
lateral Statement  against  mobile  ICBM  de- 
ployment. 

9.  Violation  of  the  late  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev's  1972  SALT  I  pledge  not  to  bui'd 
mobile  ICBMs. 

10.  Violation  of  the  late  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev's  1972  SALT  I  pledge  to  dismantle 
the  entire  G  Class  of  strategic  missile  sub- 
marines. 

11.  Soviet  violation  of  the  SALT  II  ceilings 
of  1200  MIRV  ICBM  and  MIRV  SLBMs. 
and  the  1320  ceiling  on  MIRV  launchers 
and  intercontinental  bombers  with  long- 
range  ALCMs.  through  deployment  of 
excess  MIRVed  and  ICBM  and  MIRVed 
SLBMs  and  over  fifty  Bear  H  bombers  and 
over  three  hundred  intercontinental  Back- 
fire bombers  capable  of  carrying  long-range 
ALCMS. 

12.  Soviet  circumvention  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty,  by  giving  the  Moscow  ABM-3 


complex  the  capability  to  defend  over  three 
hundred  adjacent  MIRVed  ICBM  silos. 

13.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1971  agreement 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war  by  jamming  U.S.  early-warning  detec- 
tion systems,  failing  to  notify  the  United 
States  of  this  jamming,  and  failing  to  notify 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  early  April  1984 
salvo  launch  of  multiple  SS-20s  toward  the 
United  States. 

14.  Soviet  achievement  of  "unilateral  ad- 
vantages'" through  their  circumventions, 
violations,  and  negotiating  deceptions  relat- 
ed to  SALT  I  and  II.  These  Soviet  unilateral 
advantages  violate  the  1972  agreement  on 
basic  principles  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations, 
which  is  specified  in  the  preamble  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  as  a  fundamental  element 
of  SALT  II. 

15.  Soviet  violation  of  the  June  1973 
agreement  on  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war.  through  their  hostile  actions  and  hos- 
tile threats  in  the  October  1973  Middle  East 
War.  (The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  made  this  charge  against  the  Soviets.) 

16.  Soviet  direct  interference  with  U.S.  na- 
tional technical  means  of  SALT  verification 
in  a  reported  1980  incident  in  which  a  Soviet 
intelligence  satellite  rendered  a  U.S.  satel- 
lite useless  during  a  key  Soviet  missile  test. 
The  incident  is  a  clear  violation  of  SALT  I 
and  II  provisions.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
have  reportedly  blinded  U.S.  satellites  vrith 
lasers  and  are  jamming  U.S.  electronic  col- 
lection satellites  and  other  systems. 

17.  SALT  II  permits  no  increase  in  the 
throw  weight  of  the  superheavy  SS-18 
ICBM  and  no  new  type  of  very  heavy  ICBM 
to  replace  it.  The  Soviets  appear  to  be  doing 
both:  developing  a  third  new  type  of  ICBM 
that  is  even  heavier  than  the  SS-18. 

18.  Any  follow-on  to  the  heavy  SS-24  will 
have  to  be  within  5  percent  of  its  throw 
weight  and  other  characteristics  or  else  it  is 
a  prohibited  new-type  ICBM.  The  SS-24 
follow-on  under  development  is  a  fourth 
new-type  ICBM.  when  SALT  II  allows  only 
one  new-type  ICBM.  and  the  SS-24  follow- 
on  also  appears  to  have  even  more  throw 
weight  than  the  heavy  SS-24.  which  is  al- 
ready probably  heavier  than  the  SS-19. 

The  Soviets  have  thus  gained  overwhelm- 
ing strategic  superiority  over  the  United 
States  through  their  SALT  violations,  and 
thus  they  will  be  very  reluctant  to  correct 
their  violations.  Indeed,  deliberate  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  counter  U.S.  "spies  in  the  skies" 
strongly  indicate  a  Soviet  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  circumvent  and  violate  treaties. 

SOVIET  INTENT  TO  DECEIVE 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  according  to  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  statement  of  March 
28.  1984: 

"The  Soviet  Union  regards  arms  control 
negotiations  as  arenas  of  political  conflict  in 
which  important  military  advantages  can  be 
gained  or  lost.  The  Soviet  leadership  does 
not  think  in  terms  of  mutuality  or  perceive 
arms  control  negotiations  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing arms.  They  attempt  at  every  turn  to 
achieve  strategic  advantage." 

One  Soviet  military  theorist  stated  in 
1971.  before  SALT  I  was  signed,  that  Soviet 
diplomacy  is  war.  Military  Thought,  the 
classified  journal  of  the  Soviet  General 
Staff,  the  Soviet  agency  most  responsible 
for  negotiating  SALT,  stated  that  "In  fact,  a 
nation's  diplomatic  activity  becomes  a  part 
of  those  non-military  means  of  policy  imple- 
mentation which  .  .  .  are  contained  within 
the  concept  of  war."  If  the  arms  control 
process  is  considered  an  aspect  of  war  by 
the  Soviets,  then  they  are  guided  by  Sun 
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rance of  it,  supported  SALT  I,  as  did  a  simi- 
larly luiinf  ormed  Congress. 

In  particular.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  may 
have  deliberately  misled  the  Senate  by  fail- 
ing to  reveal  our  knowledge  of  a  Soviet  plan 
for  circumvention  of  the  key  SALT  I  provi- 
sion limiting  heavy  ICBMs.  If  so.  SALT  I 
and  the  whole  ensuing  fabric  of  strategic 
arms  control  since  1972  received  congres- 
sional approval  at  its  inception  under  false 
pretenses  covering  up  Soviet  bad  faith. 

In  any  event,  no  one  can  now  doubt  that 
the  USSR  from  the  beginning  of  detente  in 
1972  planned  to  use  the  agreed  limita- 
tions •  •  • 

HISTORY  OF  SOVIET  TREATY  VIOLATIONS  AND 
DECEFTIONS 

In  April  1984  the  Defense  Department 
stated  that  "To  the  Soviets,  treaties  are  ma- 
nipulated in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  national  policy  objectives." 

President  Reagan,  on  September  2,  1983, 
asked  these  very  relevant  questions  after 
the  Soviet  attack  on  Korean  Airlines  Flight 
007: 

"What  can  be  said  about  Soviet  credibility 
when  they  so  flagrantly  lie  .  .  .?  What  can 
be  the  scope  of  legitimate  mutual  discourse 
with  a  state  whose  values  permit  such  atroc- 
ities? And  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  regime 
which  establishes  one  set  of  standards  for 
itself  and  another  set  for  the  rest  of  man- 
kind?" 

A  1962  Defense  Department  study  entitled 
Soviet  Treaty  Violations  confirmed  over 
fifty  Soviet  security  treaty  violations  since 
1917.  These  violations  were  also  confirmed 
by  a  1962  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
study  the  same  year. 

Long  before  SALT  began  in  1969,  the  Sovi- 
ets violated  two  significant  arms  control 
treaties,  one  in  the  1920s,  which  enUiled  on- 
site  inspection,  and  another  in  the  late 
1940s. 

As  Soviet  authorities  on  international  law 
have  themselves  stated: 

"Those  institutions  of  international  law 
which  can  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
the  stated  tasks  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  are 
recognized  and  applied  in  the  USSR;  those 
which  contradict  these  aims  in  any  way  are 
rejected." 

According  to  an  official  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment Soviet  Affairs  Note  dated  August  10, 
1959: 

"Few  nations  can  match  the  USSR  in  vo- 
ciferous protestations  of  loyalty  to  interna- 
tional obligations!  However,  such  declara- 
tions which  are  typical  of  Soviet  propagan- 
dists and  scholars  alike— diverge  widely 
from  Soviet  practice.  In  the  years  since  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, while  consistently  accusing  others  of 
bad  faith  in  international  dealings,  has  not 
hesitated  to  violate  its  own  treaty  obliga- 
tions when  such  action  appeared  to  be  in  its 
interest." 

This  conclusion  is  well  illustrated  by 
Lenin's  cold  admission  in  1918  regarding  the 
March  1918  Soviet-German  peace  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk:  "Yes.  of  course  we  are  violat- 
ing the  treaty.  We  have  already  violated  it 
thirty  or  forty  times. " 

The  1959  State  Department  analysis  of 
Soviet  treaty  compliance  authoritatively 
concluded  that: 

"The  history  of  the  last  40  years  provides 
numerous  examples  of  deliberate  treaty  vio- 
lation by  the  Soviet  regime.  .  .  .  The  USSR 
has  disregarded  treaty  provisions  inconven- 
ient to  itself,  has  unilaterally  denounced 
conventions  to  which  it  is  a  party,  has 
threatened  abrogation  as  a  means  of  intimi- 
dation, and   has  on  several  occasions  at- 


tacked   fellow    signatories    to    treaties    of 
friendship  and  nonaggression. " 

It  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  places 
no  value  in  abiding  by  international  agree- 
ments. The  Soviet  view  is  that,  if  an  inter- 
national obligation  no  longer  serves  its  pur- 
poses, Moscow  has  no  inhibitions  about  vio- 
lating it.  As  the  record  of  diplomatic  history 
indicates,  the  Soviet  approach  to  its  interna- 
tional commitments  should  warn  us  that  we 
must  create  a  clear  Soviet  self-interest  In 
treaty  compliance;  otherwise,  treaties  with 
the  Soviets  are  self-deceptive  scraps  of 
paper,  which  are  worse  than  worthless.  In 
fact,  treaties  with  the  USSR  can  be  a  posi- 
tive danger  if  they  lull  us  into  a  false  sense 
of  security,  as  they  have  done  so  often  in 
the  past. 

That  same  false  sense  of  security  has  per- 
mitted the  enormous  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  weapons  buildup,  which 
started  even  before  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  1962,  and  which  will  continue  into  the 
1990s,  unconstrained  by  existing  SALT  trea- 
ties, which  the  United  States  still  unilateral- 
ly observes. 

Former  Reagan  Administration  Arms 
Control  Director  Eugene  Rostow  has  writ- 
ten, "The  SALT  I  Agreements  and  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  SALT  II  did  not  prevent 
the  worst  decade  of  the  Cold  War  or  the  Ex- 
traordinary buildup  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenal." 

Finally,  as  Richard  Perle  has  testified, 
"The  Soviets  see  arms  control  negotiations 
not  in  terms  of  negotiating  mutually  benefi- 
cial agreements  to  limit  the  risks  and  conse- 
quences of  war,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  in- 
hibit U.S.  programs,  create  divisions  within 
the  Western  Alliance,  and  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  advanced  U.S.  technology  to 
baltmce  Soviet  quantitative  advantages  in 
military  systems."  Perle  added  that  there 
has  been  almost  a  hundred  percent  increase 
in  Soviet  nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  the 
United  States  since  SALT  II  was  signed  in 
1979. 

But  the  best  summation  of  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  treaties  was  given  by  Soviet 
leaders  themselves.  Lenin  stated  that 
"Promises  are  like  pie  crusts,  made  to  be 
broken." 
And  Joseph  Stalin  stated  that: 
"Words  have  no  relation  to  actions— oth- 
erwise what  kind  of  diplomacy  is  it?  Words 
are  one  thing,  actions,  another.  Good  words 
are  a  mask  for  concealment  of  bad  deeds. 
Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than 
dry  water  or  wooden  iron." 

Lenin  and  Stalin's  approach  has  been  con- 
firmed as  the  consistent  Soviet  approach  by 
official  U.S.  government  documentation 
from  1959.  1962,  1984,  and  1985.  This  docu- 
mentation supports  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soviets  have  violated,  evaded, 
or  circumvented  virtually  every  internation- 
al security  treaty  they  have  signed  since 
1917. 

AMERICANS  MUST  UNDERSTAND  THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  SOVIET  DECEPTION 

In  1934  Winston  Churchill  challenged  the 
British  government  to  explain  to  the  British 
people  and  to  the  world  that  the  Germans 
were  violating  the  arms  control  provisions 
of  the  Versailles  and  other  arms  control 
treaties.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Church- 
ill stated.  "The  worst  crime  is  not  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  public."  Unfortunately,  the 
British  government  lied  to  the  British 
people.  Thus  Britain  slept  until  Englishmen 
had  the  choice  of  another  world  war  or 
eventual  Nazi  domination. 


To  avoid  a  similar  choice,  we  must  first 
admit  to  ourselves  the  true  result  of  our 
misguided  recent  history.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  hypnotic  fog  of  detente  has 
frozen  U.S.  forces  and  brought  about  rela- 
tive unilateral  American  disarmament 
through  stagnation  and  obsolescence  of  U.S. 
strategic  systems  and  a  corresponding  mas- 
sive growth  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
Soviet  weapons.  Additionally,  countless  suc- 
cessful Soviet  deceptions  and  the  significant 
practical  military  effects  of  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol violations  have  further  aggravated  the 
strategic  imbalance— an  imbalance  that 
never  more  urgently  required  the  American 
government  to  take  countermeasurs  than  it 
does  now. 

These  are  the  concrete  realities  that  we 
must  face.  As  President  Reagan  stated  on 
March  22,  1985: 

"I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
something  that  no  one  seems  to  be  aware 
of— that  we  ourselves  have  cut  the  defense 
budgets  over  the  last  four  years— our  own 
proposed  or  projected  five-year  defense 
spending— we  to  date  reduced  those  by  more 
than  $150  billion,  and  today  the  1985  budget 
is  $16  billion  less  than  the  1985  budget  that 
had  been  projected  by  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration." 

And  as  Richard  Perle  has  stated,  'To  cut 
that  [defense]  budget  in  the  aftermath  of 
Soviet  violations,  I  think,  would  only  en- 
courage the  Soviets  to  the  view  that  they 
can  continue  to  violate  with  impunity,  with- 
out suffering  the  consequences  that  people 
have  wrongly  assumed  would  inevitably 
follow  the  detection  of  a  Soviet  violation." 

We  must  recognize  also  that  overdue  rem- 
edies will  not  be  cheap.  Carter  Administra- 
tion Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  said 
in  1979  that,  without  SALT,  the  United 
States  would  be  required  to  spend  $30  to 
$100  billion  more  on  defense  during  the 
1980s  for  strategic  systems. 

Now  that  massive  Soviet  violations  have 
made  SALT,  which  already  favored  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  mere  hollow  shell,  America 
must  accept  the  new  reality  and  must  imple- 
ment defense  programs  even,  as  Harold 
Brown  said,  at  the  additional  cost  of  tens  of 
billions  of  tax  dollars,  in  order  to  achieve 
any  hope  of  catching  up  with  the  USSR, 
much  less  regaining  our  lost  superiority.  Yet 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  been  forced 
by  Congress  to  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars less  on  defense  than  proposed  even  by 
Jimmy  Carter,  whose  defense  program 
relied  on  Soviet  good  faith  and  on  Soviet 
SALT  compliance. 

To  build  public  and  congressional  support 
for  the  strategic  spending  that  even  the 
Carter  Administration  admitted  would  be 
needed  (and  that  most  Americans  even  now 
erroneously  believe  is  l>eing  expended), 
American  leaders  must  come  clean  with  the 
American  people  and  explain  the  effect  and 
extent  of  congressional  defense  budget  cuts 
as  well  as  the  full  extent  and  effects  of 
Soviet  arms  control  break-out.  Otherwise. 
Americans  could  receive  a  highly  unpleas- 
ant surprise  when  finally  given  an  answer  to 
Professor  Harold  Rood's  question:  "Can  it 
really  be  true  that  Soviet  negotiations  for 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaties  are 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  preparations 
for  war?  That  would  place  Soviet  leaders  in 
no  better  odor  than  Adolf  Hitler." 

CONFIRMATION  OF  "THE  FAILURE  OF  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Finally,  we  should  look  back  for  a  moment 
to  1971,  when  America  was  number  one,  still 
a  great  power,  and  examine  how  American 
tolerance  for  the  Soviet  strategic  buildup 


was  the  basis  for  the  failure  of  the  arms 
control  process.  Gerard  Smith,  the  Nixon 
Administration's  Arms  Control  director, 
stated  overconfidently  in  1971: 

"If,  after  a  reasonable  period,  SALT  nego- 
tiations prove  unproductive,  or  if  the  USSR 
resumes  land-based  ICBM  deployment  or 
moves  to  modernize  or  expand  its  Moscow 
ABM  system,  the  United  States  would  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  maintain  its 
strategic  deterrent.'" 

Today  we  should  evaluate  Gerard  Smith's 
self-confident  prophecy. 

First,  the  SALT  II  negotiations  did  not 
produce  a  ratifiable  treaty,  even  after  seven 
years  of  negotiations.  Thus  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  SALT  negotiations  have  been  ""unpro- 
ductive." 

Second,  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II  and 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  many  of  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress,  prove  conclusively  that  SALT 
treaties  have  not  constrained  Soviet  strate- 
gic force  buildup.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  have 
"resumed"  land-based  ICBM  deployment,  in 
violation  of  SALT  II,  and  the  Soviets  are 
both  •modernizing"  and  "expanding"  their 
ABM  system  in  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty. 

Third,  despite  Smith's  confidence  that  the 
United  States  would  respond  to  all  these 
Soviet  challenges,  the  United  States  is  not 
taking  the  necessary  responsive  steps  to 
"maintain  its  strategic  deterrent. 

In  1972  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and 
SALT  I  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  superior  U.S.  ABM  pro- 
gram in  exchange  for  "constraints"  on 
Soviet  forces  that  turned  out  to  be  com- 
pletely illusory.  The  Soviet  offensive  build- 
up continued  unchanged  by  SALT  I  and  II. 
But  since  1972  the  Soviets  have  also  com- 
pletely reversed  the  relative  position  of  the 
sides  on  ABM  capabilities,  and  now  the  So- 
viets are  breaking  out  of  both  defensive  and 
offensive  SALT  I  and  II  constraints.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets  are  once  again  trying  to 
convince  the  United  States  to  give  up  its 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  defensive 
antisatellite  program  in  exchange  again 
either  for  nothing  or  for  illusory  offensive 
constraints. 

As  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
concluded  recently: 

""The  adverse  balance  entails  both  i>oliti- 
cal  and  military  risks.  ...  As  relative  Soviet 
power  continues  to  increase,  the  Soviets 
expect  the  U.S.  and  it  allies  to  move  increas- 
ingly toward  accommodation  and  appease- 
ment " 

Winston  Churchill  warned  gravely  after 
World  War  II: 

"Sometimes  in  the  past  we  have  commit- 
ted the  folly  of  throwing  away  our  arms. 
Under  the  mercy  of  Providence,  and  at  great 
cost  and  sacrifice,  we  have  l>een  able  to 
recreate  them  when  the  need  arose.  But  if 
we  abandon  our  nuclear  deterrent,  there 
will  be  no  second  chance.  To  abandon  it  now 
would  be  to  abandon  it  forever." 

The  Death  of  Arms  Control:  Soviet  SALT 
Break  Out 
(By  David  S.  Sullivan) 
In  the  wake  of  the  October,  1986,  Reykja- 
vik Summit,  where  Soviet  Dictator  Gorba- 
chev himself  described  the  discussions  as 
'"heated"  and  "sharp."  American  leaders  are 
finally  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Soviets 
have  killed  arms  control  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving international  security.  This  is  be- 
cause American  leaders  are  belatedly  ijegin- 
ning  to  recognize  that  the  Soviets  immedi- 
ately began  "brealting  out"  of  the  Strategic 


Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  treaties  as 
soon  as  they  were  signed  as  long  a«o  as 
1972.  The  two  fundamental  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol objectives  of  1969,  when  SALT  negotia- 
tions first  began,  have  not  been  achieved. 
Indeed,  we  are  now  in  precisely  the  situa- 
tion that  the  SALT  treaties  and  negotiation 
process  were  supposed  to  prevent.  The  Sovi- 
ets now  have  the  capability  for  a  first  strike 
attack  on  most  American  deterrent,  retalia- 
tory forces.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  able 
to  defend  with  Anti-Ballistic  Missiles 
(ABMs)  an  increasing  proportion  of  their 
nation  against  the  small  percentage  of  XiS. 
deterrent  forces  that  might  survive  their 
first  strike  and  execute  a  retaliatory  attack. 
The  Soviets  are  about  to  have  operational  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense.  The  net  result  of 
Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  SALT  break 
out  is  not  just  the  death  of  arms  control, 
but,  much  more  ominously,  the  imminent 
demise  of  nuclear  deterrence  itself.  The  So- 
viets are  rapidly  approaching  the  capability 
to  engage  in  '"nuclear  blackmail."  President 
Reagan  recognized  the  danger  of  a  Soviet 
nuclear  blackmail  ultimatum  based  on  their 
first  strike  and  nationwide  ABM  capabilities 
as  long  ago  as  1985.  A  prominent  strategic 
expert  and  former  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  also  has 
chillingly  suggested  that  Soviet  Dictator 
Gorbachev  engaged  in  nuclear  blackmail  at 
the  recent  Reyitjavik  Summit.  As  Ronald 
Reagan  stated  in  1964:  "We  are  at  war  with 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  that  has  ever 
faced  mankind."  This  assessment  is  even 
more  true  today. 

At  the  Reykjavik  Summit,  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail  was  already  subtly  in  evidence. 
Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  threatened  to  con- 
duct international  relations  under  the  rule 
of  ""law  by  the  fist,"'  meaning  the  Soviet  fist. 
Gorbachev  also  mentioned  ""unpredictable, 
serious  consequences"  in  future  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  if  the  United  States  did  not  acqui- 
esce to  the  Soviet  demands.  Finally,  Gorba- 
chev's characterization  of  President  Reagan 
before  the  summit  as  a  ""liar"  regarding  the 
innocence  from  espionage  charges  of  Ameri- 
can journalist  Nicholas  Daniloff,  and  his  ex- 
plicit comparison  of  the  president  to  a 
""madman,"  were  also  unprecedented  and 
provocative.  Gorbachev  stated  bluntly  that 
the  United  States  must  ""accept  the  reali- 
ties" of  Soviet  strategic  supremacy,  and  he 
explicitly  referred  to  a  Soviet  "break  out" 
superiority. 

The  Soviets  are  now  conformed  to  be  vio- 
lating in  significant  ways  every  important, 
existing  arms  control  treaty.  The  essential 
results  of  the  Soviet  SALT  break  out  viola- 
tions are  their  first  strike  offensive  capabil- 
ity and  their  emerging  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. The  United  States  must  now  take 
proportionate  responses.  As  President 
Reagan  stated  in  June  1986,  in  regard  to  his 
strategic  modernization  programs,  ""We 
come  to  one  of  those  unique  crossroads  of 
history  where  nations  decide  their  fate  .  .  . 
our  choices  are  clear." 

the  main  soviet  salt  break  oitt  violations 
SALT  I  Interim,  Offensive  Agreement 
SS-19  MIRVed  ICBM  deployment  result- 
ed in  a  sixfold  increase  in  Soviet  first  strike 
counterforce  capability. 

SALT  U  Treaty 
Excess  fractionation  of  SS-I8  MIRVed 
ICBM  adding  almost  1,500  warheads,  de- 
ployment of  10  MIRV  SS-24  rail-mobile 
ICBM,  deployment  of  road  mobile  SS-25 
covertly  MIRVed  ICBM,  and  testing  of  the 
even  heavier  throw-weight  follow-on  to  the 
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The  arms  race  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable.  .  .  .  The 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  have  been  scuttled  after  14 
years.  SDI  is  being  sped  up  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  .  .  .  [The 
USSR  urges]  ratification  of  the  Soviet- 
American  treaties  of  1974  and  1976  on  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  explosions.  .  .  .  We  are 
staying  within  the  limits  of  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  agreements.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union 
is  not  seeking  nuclear  superiority.  .  .  .  The 
ABM  Treaty  must  be  fully  preserved  and 
observed.  ...  We  suggest  that  the  limits  of 
the  permitted  [SDI]  research  should  be 
clarified  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  sus- 
picion about  compliance  with  the  [ABM] 
Treaty  (emphasis  added). 

The  Dubinin  propaganda  is  false  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  "arms  race  "  is  being  run  mostly  by 
the  Soviets,  whose  dynamic  strategic  pro- 
grams are  in  break  out  from  SALT.  Since 
the  SALT  process  began  in  1969,  the  U.S. 
has  scrapped  or  cancelled  over  txoice  as 
many  nuclear  warheads  as  the  Soviets  have 
added  since  1969. 

2.  The  Soviets  themselves  scuttled  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II  first,  by  their  break  out  viola- 
tions, some  of  which  date  all  the  way  back 
to  1972.  These  violations  caused  the  U.S.  to 
finally  end  its  unilateral  compliance,  but 
only  after  both  agreements  had  expired  on 
their  own  terms. 

3.  The  U.S.  SDI  program  is  indeed  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  but 
the  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  radar  has  already 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
Soviet  SDI-type  developments  are  probably 
ahead  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Soviets  urge  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
1974  TTBT,  because  they  have  already  gar- 
nered massive  strategic  advantages  from 
their  twenty-four  violations  of  it,  creating 
their  first-strike  capability. 

5.  The  Soviets  are  not  staying  within  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  limits— they  have  long 
been  way  over  the  limits  of  both,  and  re- 
cently they  exceeded  the  main  SALT  II  sub- 
limit. 

6.  The  Soviet  Union  has  sought  nuclear 
superiority,  as  their  military  writings  from 
the  early  1960s  indicate,  and  the  USSR  has 
long  ago  achieved  it. 

7.  The  Soviets  have  broken  out  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  they  even  admit  it  to 
themselves. 

NEED  TO  WITHDRAW  FROM  SALT  I  ABM  TREATY 

President  Reagan  is  now  confronted  with 
the  final  decision  required  by  Soviet  SALT 
break  out  violations— U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  In  agreeing  to  the 
1972  SALT  I  package  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement,  the 
United  States  gave  up  a  potent  ABM  capa- 
bility for  defending  ICBMs  in  exchange  for 
what  turned  out  to  be  no  constraints  at  all 
on  Soviet  offensive  programs.  Preexisting 
Soviet  ICBM  and  SLBM  deployment  plans 
were  actually  codified  in  the  SALT  II  Inter- 
im Agreement.  The  United  SUtes  thus  gave 
up  an  advantage  in  ABMs  for  worse  than 
nothing,  a  huge  Soviet  buildup  in  the  very 
first  strike,  counterforce  capability  that  our 
ABM  was  designed  to  thwart.  The  Soviets 
also  reversed  the  relative  U.S.-Soviet  posi- 
tion in  ABM  development  in  the  years  after 
SALT  I,  and  now  they  have  deployed  thirty- 
one  large  ABM  radars,  compared  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  twelve  planned  by  the  United 
States  in  1969,  more  than  double  the  most 
ambitious  American  ABM  program.  In  ret- 
rospect, SALT  I  was  clearly  detrimental  to 
U.S.  national  security  interests.  And  SALT 


II  merely  again  codified  the  ongoing  Soviet 
first  strike,  counterforce  buildup. 

Since  SALT  began  in  1969,  the  Soviets 
have  added  over  10,000  nuclear  warheads  to 
their  arsenal.  In  the  same  period,  the  U.S. 
has  scrapped  over  8,000  warheads  deployed, 
and  has  cancelled  plans  for  over  12,000 
more.  Thus  the  U.S.  has  scrapped  or  can- 
celled twice  as  many  nuclear  warheads  as 
the  Soviets  have  added. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  finally  conceded  this 
to  a  shocked  NATO  conference  in  Brussels 
on  September  1,  1979:  The  amazing  phe- 
nomenon about  which  historians  will 
ponder  is  that  all  this  [dramatic  growth  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  power  since  1963]  has 
happened  without  the  U.S.  attempting  to 
make  any  significant  effort  to  rectify  that 
state  of  affairs.  ...  It  cannot  have  occurred 
often  in  history  that  it  was  considered  an 
advantageous  military  doctrine  to  make 
your  own  country  deliberately  vulnerable. 

SOVIET  ideology:  war  PREPARATION 

Indeed,  American  leaders  are  finally  be- 
ginning to  ask  this  fundamental  question 
about  the  prospects  for  arms  control:  Why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  be  willing  to  reduce 
their  nuclear  weapons  at  all,  when  nuclear 
weapons  are  their  most  important  means 
for  becoming  and  remaining  a  superpower? 

An  even  more  significant  factor  explaining 
the  death  of  arms  control  is  emerging  into 
the  consciousness  of  American  leaders: 
Soviet  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  is  totally 
incompatible  with  arms  control.  But  this 
has  long  been  an  obvious  obstacle  to  arms 
control  to  those  familiar  with  Marxism-Len- 
inism. Just  a  few  examples  can  be  cited.  The 
Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  published  this  Resolution  in 
1928:  "The  peace  policy  of  the  Proletarian 
State  is  merely  a  more  advantageous  form 
of  fighting  Capitalism."  In  1969,  just  as 
SALT  negotiations  began,  the  journal  of  the 
Soviet  General  Staff  (the  key  body  involved 
in  Soviet  arms  control  policy).  Military 
Thought,  stated:  Strengthening  of  its  de- 
fenses is  now  the  foremost  political  function 
of  the  Soviet  State.  .  .  .  [N[ever  before  has 
the  internal  life  of  the  country  been  subor- 
dinated to  a  war  so  deeply  and  thoroughly 
as  at  the  present  time. 

Military  Thought  added  in  1971:  In  fact,  a 
[Marxist-Leninist]  nation's  diplomatic  activ- 
ity becomes  a  part  of  those  non-military 
means  of  policy  implementation  which  .  .  . 
are  contained  within  the  concept  of  the  con- 
tent of  war. 

Clearly,  to  Soviet  leaders  steeped  in  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, diplomacy  and  arms  control 
negotiations  are  a  fundamental  element  of 
war  preparations,  which  they  avow  as  the 
main  function  of  the  Soviet  State. 

The  fundamental  Soviet  war  preparation 
strategy  underlying  their  Marxist-Leninist 
ideological  approach  to  arms  control  was 
discerned  as  long  ago  as  1958  by  three  emi- 
nent Americans.  Former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  recognized  in  1959  that:  "In 
the  present  century  the  Soviet  State  has 
perfected  the  use  of  negotiations  ...  as  a 
method  of  warfare. " 

Dr.  Herbert  Dinerstein  wrote  prophetical- 
ly in  the  January  1958,  edition  of  Foreign 
Affairs:  If  they  [the  Soviets]  should  acquire 
such  preponderant  military  strength,  they 
would  have  policy  alternatives  even  more  at- 
tractive than  the  initiation  of  nuclear  war. 
By  flaunting  presumably  invincible 
strength,  the  Soviet  Union  could  compel 
piecemeal  capitulation  of  the  democracies. 
This  prospect  must  indeed  seem  glittering 
to  Soviet  leaders. 
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And  as  the  late  President  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy accurately  predicted  in  the  1960  presi- 
dential "missile  gap"  campaign:  Their 
[Soviet]  missile  power  will  be  the  shield 
from  behind  which  they  will  slowly  but 
surely  advance— through  Sputnik  diploma- 
cy, limited  brush-fire  wars,  indirect  non- 
overt  aggression,  intimidation  and  subver- 
sion, internal  revolution,  increased  prestige 
or  influence,  and  the  vicious  blackmail  of 
our  allies.  The  periphery  of  the  Free  World 
will  slowly  be  nibbled  away. 

Thus  Kennedy  recognized  that  the  funda- 
mental Soviet  strategy  in  international  rela- 
tions was  one  of  nuclear  blackmail. 

President  Reagan  also  seemed  to  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  war  preparation,  ideological 
approach  to  arms  control  earlier  in  his  ad- 
ministration, when  he  stated  on  March  31, 
1983:  The  chances  for  real  arms  control 
depend  on  restoring  the  military  balance. 
We  know  that  the  ideology  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  does  not  permit  them  to  leave  any 
Western  weakness  unprobed,  any  vacuum  of 
power  unfilled.  It  would  seem  that  to  them 
negotiation  is  only  another  form  of  struggle. 

And  President  Reagan  correctly  stated  on 
January  29,  1981,  at  his  first  news  confer- 
ence as  president:  They  [the  Soviets]  have 
openly  and  publicly  declared  that  the  only 
morality  they  recognize  is  what  will  further 
their  cause,  meaning  they  reserve  unto 
themselves  the  right  to  commit  any  crime, 
to  lie,  to  cheat,  in  order  to  attain  that. 

He  added  on  March  8,  1983:  ".  .  .  they  are 
the  focus  of  evil  in  the  modern  world." 
President  Reagan  also  stated  on  May  9, 
1982:  So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment to  restrict  U.S.  defense  programs  and, 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige. 

Thus  President  Reagan  has  shown  that  he 
Is  aware  of  the  ideological  basis  for  the 
Soviet  approach  to  arms  control.  It  remains 
only  for  the  State  Department  to  recognize 
this  reality.  Henry  Kissinger  wrote  accu- 
rately in  Tim£  magazine  in  March.  1983. 
that:  Their  [Soviet]  arms  program  aims  for 
strategic  superiority.  .  .  .  [Tlhey  believe 
strategic  edges  can  be  translated  into  politi- 
cal advantages.  .  .  .  [Alrms  control  to  the 
Soviets  is  an  aspect  of  political  warfare 
whose  aim  is  not  reciprocal  stability  but  uni- 
lateral advantage. 

Looking  back,  Kissinger's  conclusions  also 
should  already  have  become  accepted  by  the 
State  Department. 
U.S.  SALT  objectives:  no  soviet  first  strike 

OR  NATIONWIDE  ABM  CAPABILITY 

When  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  Talks  began  in  1969,  the  United 
States  had  two  fundamental  objectives: 

(1)  preventing  the  Soviets  from  deploying 
an  offensive  first  strike  capability. 

(2)  and  preventing  the  Soviets  from  de- 
ploying a  nationwide  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense. 

These  two  objectives  were  integrally 
linked  in  the  Preambles  to  the  1972  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty,  the  1972  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  or  Offensive  Weapons,  and  the 
1979  SALT  II  Treaty.  Evidence  for  this  as- 
sessment is  clear.  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
said  this  in  1972  about  the  primary  U.S.  ob- 
jective in  SALT  I— to  preserve  the  surviv- 
ability of  U.S.  strategic  forces:  The  intent  of 
the  SALT  I  Agreements  is  to  enhance  our 
security  by  enhancing  the  survivability  of 
our  deterrent. 

And  Article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
most  important  provision  prohibits  a  na- 


tionwide ABM  defense,  or  even  the  base  for 
a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 

But  the  United  States  has  completely 
failed  to  achieve  our  two  fundamental 
SALT  objectives,  after  almost  two  decades 
of  the  SALT  negotiating  process.  This 
American  failure  results  from  the  clear  fact 
that  the  Soviets  now  have  a  first  strike  of- 
fensive capability,  and  they  are  about  to 
have  a  nationwide  ABM  defense.  Thus  su- 
preme United  States  national  security  inter- 
ests should  require  America  to  withdraw 
from  the  1972  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  rather 
than  to  pledge  to  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev 
to  abide  by  this  failed  and  violated  treaty 
for  another  seven  years.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  has  already  decided  to  cease  its  uni- 
lateral compliance  with  the  expired  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  and  the  expired  unrati- 
fied SALT  II  Treaty  because  of  systematic 
Soviet  violations  of  both.  The  same  ration- 
ale applies  even  more  clearly  to  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty— Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  are  conclusive  and  point  to  deploy- 
ment of  the  prohibited  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense, and  the  failure  of  arms  control  to  pre- 
vent a  Soviet  offensive  first  strike  capability 
requires  U.S.  withdrawal  from  unilateral 
compliance  with  not  only  the  SALT  I  Inter- 
im Agreement  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  but 
also  with  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

The  United  States  should  withdraw  from 
the  ABM  Treaty  partly  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing U.S.  Unilateral  Statement  to  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  of  May  9,  1972,  ex- 
pressing American  policy:  The  U.S.  Delega- 
tion believes  that  an  objective  of  the  follow- 
on  [that  is,  SALT  II]  negotiations  should  be 
to  constrain  and  reduce  on  a  long  term  basis 
threats  to  the  survivability  of  our  respective 
strategic  retaliatory  forces.  ...  If  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  more  complete  strategic 
offensive  arms  limitations  were  not  achieved 
within  five  years.  U.S.  supreme  national  in- 
terests could  be  jeopardized.  Should  that 
occur,  it  would  constitute  a  basis  for  with- 
drawal from  the  ABM  Treaty,  (emphasis 
added) 

SOVIET  FIRST  STRIKE  CAPABILITY 

But  the  Soviets  now  have  deployed  a  first 
strike  counterforce  offensive  capability 
which  threatens  the  survivability  of  our  de- 
terrent retaliatory  forces,  according  to  au- 
thoritative administration  statements.  The 
Soviet  first  strike  capability  stems  from 
their  confirmed  violations  of  SALT  I  and 
II— especially  the  MIRVed  SS-19  ICBM  de- 
ployment, excess  fractionation  on  their 
MIRVed  SS-18  ICBM.  and  deployment  of 
their  rail  mobile,  MIRVed  SS-24  ICBM. 
Moreover,  after  fourteen  years  of  negotia- 
tions on  more  complete  offensive  weapons 
constraints,  there  are  not  permanent,  or 
even  interim  limitations  on  Soviet  offensive 
forces:  the  SALT  I  Interim  Offensive  Agree- 
ment expired  in  1977  and  the  fatally  flawed 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  never  ratified  and  ex- 
pired in  1985.  Therefore,  under  the  two  con- 
ditions of  the  1972  U.S.  Unilateral  State- 
ment, U.S.  supreme  national  interests  re- 
quire U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

There  is  another  criterion  available  to 
judge  the  failure  of  the  SALT  process. 
Under  the  Brooke  Amendment  to  the 
Senate  resolution  of  approval  of  SALT  I  in 
1972,  the  Senate  itself  stated  that  SALT  I 
and  the  SALT  II  negotiations  would  be 
based  upon:  "The  preservation  of  longstand- 
ing U.S.  policy  that  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States  should  seek  uni- 
lateral advantage  by  developing  a  first 
strike  potential. "  The  Brooke  Amendment 
thus  posited  that  the  success  of  SALT  I  and 


SALT  II  depended  upon  the  prevention  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike  potential. 

But  according  to  authoritative  Adminis- 
tration statements,  the  Soviets  have 
achieved  a  deployed  first  strike  strategic  of- 
fensive capability.  President  Reagan  has 
correctly  stated  in  January  1985:  Modem, 
accurate  ICBMs  carrying  multiple  nuclear 
warheads— i/  deployed  in  sufficiently  large 
numbers  relative  to  the  size  of  an  opponent's 
force  structure,  as  the  Soviets  have  done 
with  their  ICBM  /orce— could  be  used  in  a 
rapid  first  strike  to  undercut  an  opponent's 
ability  to  retaliate  effectively,  (emphasis 
added) 

President  Reagan's  national  security  advi- 
sor also  stated  in  January  1985  that  ""Ameri- 
can land-based  missiles  have  become  even 
more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  first  strike  attack 
over  the  past  few  years."  And  in  President 
Reagan's  May  1985  Victory  in  Europe  Day 
speech,  he  also  described  the  Soviet  "first 
strike"  capability  and  alarmingly  warned 
that  the  Soviet  threat  now  emerging  jeop- 
ardizes "deterrence  itself." 

In  President  Reagan's  strategic  modern- 
ization statement  of  June  3,  1986,  he  again 
stated  that  there  is  a  .  .  .  Growing  strategic 
imbalance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR  ....  In  calculating  what  they 
call  the  "correlation  of  forces."  the  Soviet 
political  and  military  leadership  are  ever 
mindful  of  the  state  of  the  nuclear  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  ....  [Alny  weakening  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  with  su- 
perior nuclear  force  .  .  .  could  invite  the 
Soviet  Union  to  rely  on  such  an  advantage 
....  [TJhis  loss  in  survivability  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces,  coupled  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  Soviet  buildup,  had  begun  to  erode  seri- 
ously the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance, 
(emphasis  added) 

Moreover.  Admiral  William  Crowe.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  to 
the  Senate  on  June  19.  1986.  that:  "The 
strategic  nuclear  balance  has  shifted  dra- 
matically. The  Soviets  now  enjoy  superiori- 
ty in  ICBMs."  ICBMs  are  the  key  element 
in  a  first  strike  capability  because  they  are 
highly  accurate  weapons  capable  of  destroy- 
ing hardened  targets  within  only  thirty  min- 
utes of  flight  time.  The  Soviets  are  acknowl- 
edged to  have  over  a  six  to  one  advantage 
against  U.S.  hard  targets  in  ICBM  war- 
heads. It  is  really  more  like  eight  or  ten  to 
one  Soviet  first  strike  advantage.  As  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Larry  Welch, 
confirmed  on  August  18,  1986:  "The  existing- 
imbalance  in  hard  target  attack  capabilities 
is  very  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Soviets." 

Finally,  the  CIA  testified  to  the  Senate  on 
June  26.  1985,  that:  The  Soviets  already 
have  enough  hard  target-capable  ICBM  re- 
entry vehicles  today  to  attack  all  U.S.  ICBM 
silos  and  launch  control  centers.  In  such  an 
attack  today,  they  would  stand  a  good 
chance  of  destroying  Minuteman  silos. 

Further,  the  Defense  Department's  1987 
edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power  also  stated 
that  "the  Soviets  will  enhance  their  first 
strike  capability."  And  lastly,  a  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration arms  control  official  warned  on 
August  7.  1985.  that:  "The  Soviet  Union  pos- 
sesses a  tremendous  capability  to  launch  a 
devastating  first  strike  against  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  continuing  to  expand 
that  capability." 

In  sum,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
first  strike  offensive  capability.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  conclusion  is  serious.  Former 
E>efense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  stated  on 
July  24,  1972,  that:  If  the  Soviet  Union  goes 
forward  with  a  program  .  .  .  which  appears 
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reportedly  retorted:  "A  pretty  crew  they 
are!  They'll  just  protest.  And  they  will 
always  be  too  late." 

President  Reagan's  sixth  Unclassified 
Report  On  Soviet  Noncompliance  With 
Arms  Control  Agreements  states  ominously: 
"Taken  together,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
and  other  Soviet  ABM-related  activities  give 
us  concern  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory  .  .  .  this  would  have  profound  im- 
plications for  the  vital  East-West  balance. " 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stated  that; 
"Such  a  development  would  have  the  grav- 
est implications  on  the  U.S.-Soviet  strategic 
balance.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
to  the  security  of  the  West  and  to  global 
stability  than  a  unilateral  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  a  nationwide  ABM  system  com- 
bined with  its  massive  offensive  missile  ca- 
pabilities." 

The  Defense  Department's  1987  edition  of 
Soviet  Military  Power  states:  The  growing 
network  of   large   phased-array  radars,   of 
which  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  part,  is  of 
particular  concern  when  linked  with  other 
Soviet  ABM  efforts.  These  radars  take  years 
to  construct,  and  their  existence  could  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  move  quickly  to  deploy 
a  nationwide  ABM  defense.  The  degree  of 
redundancy   being   built   into   their   Large 
Phased  Array  Radar  network  is  not  neces- 
sary for  early  warning.  It  is  highly  desira- 
ble, however,  for  ballistic  missile  defense. 
During   the    1970s,   the   Soviets   developed 
components  that  could  be  integrated  into  an 
ABM  system  that  would  allow  them  to  con- 
struct   individual    ABM    sites    in    months 
rather  than  years.  .  .  .  [There  has  been]  de- 
velopment and   testing  of  a  mobile  land- 
based  ABM  system  or  components.  .  .  .  The 
USSR   probably   has   violated   the    [ABM] 
Treaty's  prohibition  on  testing  SAM  compo- 
nents in  an  ABM  mode.  .  .  .  The  SAM-10 
and  SAM-X-12B  GIANT  systems  may  have 
the  potential   to  intercept  some  types  of 
strategic  ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviets  also 
have   begun  deploying   another  important 
SAM  system,  the  tactical  SAM-12A  GLADI- 
ATOR, and  are  flight-testing  an  even  more 
capable,  longer  range,  higher  altitude  com- 
plement, the  SAM-X-12B  GIANT.  .  .  .  The 
SAM-X-12B  capability  is  a  serious  develop- 
ment because  this  system  is  expected  to  be 
deployed  widely  throughout  the  USSR.  It 
could,  if  properly  supported,  add  a  measure 
of  point-target  defense  coverage  for  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  deployment.  .  .  .  Both  sys- 
tems are  expected  to  have  widespread  de- 
ployment. ...  By  using  such  components 
along  with  the  Large  Phased  Array  Radars, 
the  Soviets  could  strengthen  the  defenses  of 
Moscow  and  defend  targets  in  the  western 
USSR  and  east  of  the  Urals.  .  .  .  Taken  to- 
gether, all  of  their  ABM  related  activities 
suggest  that  the  Soviets  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  their  nation— precisely 
what  the  ABM  Treaty  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. 

The  CIA  has  recently  declassified  another 
key  judgment  from  the  President's  sixth 
report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions: In  totality,  these  [Soviet  ABM]  activi- 
ties provide  a  strong  basis  for  concern  that 
the  USSR  might  have  an  inUgrated  plan 
for  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory, 
and  might  be  working  toward  it.  (emphasis 
added) 

The  unclassified  Presidential  Report 
sUtes  further  that  the  Soviets  are:  Testing 
and  developing  components  required  for  an 
ABM  system  that  could  be  deployed  to  a 
site  in  months;  concurrently  operating  air 
defense  and  ABM  components:  developing 


three  modem  air  defense  systems  that  may 
have  some  ABM  capabilities;  and  demon- 
strating the  ability  to  reload  ABM  launch- 
ers in  a  period  of  time  shorter  than  previ- 
ously noted. 

According  to  authoritative,  official,  un- 
classified U.S.  Intelligence  estimates,  the 
Moscow  ABM  system  modernization  and  up- 
grade will  be  operational  in  1987,  as  will  the 
illegal  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  Battle  Manage- 
ment Radar.  In  fact,  three  more  Pechora- 
Krasnoyarsk  Class  ABM  Battle  Manage- 
ment Radars  have  just  recently  been  discov- 
ered, making  a  total  of  more  than  nine  large 
ABM  Battle  Management  Radars  in  the  Pe- 
chora-Krasnoyarsk Class  alone.  These  three 
new  radars  reportedly  provide  360  degree 
triple  coverage  of  the  key  western  approach- 
es to  the  USSR.  Counting  the  Moscow  and 
Hen  House  Class  Radars,  the  Soviets  now 
have  thirty-one  large  ABM  Battle  Manage- 
ment Radars,  over  twice  as  many  as  the  U.S. 
only  planned  in  1969,  at  the  height  of  our 
Safeguard  ABM  system  ambitions.  These 
numerous  large  ABM  Battle  Management 
Radars  already  comprise  a  prohibited  use 
for  a  nationwide  ABM  defense,  because 
their  coverage  is  overlaping  and  intemetted 
and  they  are  the  long  lead-time  element  for 
a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 

There  has  thus  been  a  complete  reversal 
of  roles  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  since  1969  in  ABM  Battle  Manage- 
ment Radars,  are  key  long  lead-time  ele- 
ment of  a  nationwide  ABM  defense  system. 
ABM  interceptor  missiles  and  small  ABM 
engagement  radars  are  necessary  and  must 
be  linked  up  with  ABM  Battle  Management 
Radars  In  order  to  form  a  nationwide  ABM 
system.  Ideally,  these  components  should  be 
mobile,  in  order  to  enhance  their  survivabil- 
ity and  increase  their  ability  to  extend  de- 
fensive coverage  to  potential  targets.  The 
Soviets  have  four  types  of  ABM  and  ABM- 
capable  interceptor-radar  systems,  three  of 
which  are  mobile,  in  mass  production  today. 
These   are   the   SAM-5,   SAM-10,  SAM-12, 
and   ABM-3    interceptor   and   engagement 
radar  ABM-capable  or  ABM  systems.  Top 
Soviet   officals   have   twice   admitted   that 
Soviet  SAM  systems  have  an  inherent  ABM 
capability.     Moreover,     reports     that     the 
mobile  SAM-12  system  has  been  deployed  to 
defend  the  mobile  SS-25   ICBM  confirms 
that  the  SAM-12  is  an  ABM  system.  There 
are  already  over  2.500  ABM-capable  SAM-5 
interceptor-radar  systems  deployed  around 
Moscow,  around  Krasnoyarsk,  and  nation- 
wide, and  the  ABM-capable  SAM-10  SAM- 
12  and  ABM-3  systems  are  mobile.  There 
are   reportedly   over   .000   semimobile   and 
mobile  SAM-lOs  already  deployed  nation- 
wide. Both  the  ABM-capable  SAM-10  and 
SAM-12  mobile  systems  will  be  deployed  na- 
tionwide by  next  year,  1987,  and  the  SAM 
10  is  already  being  deployed  around  Moscow 
and  around  Krasnoyarsk.  The  SAM-12  will 
probably  also  be  deployed  around  Moscow 
and  around  Krasnoyarsk.  The  ABM-3  will 
also  be  widely  deployed  around  Moscow  and 
probably  nationwide  and  be  operational  in 
1987.  So  the  Soviets  probably  already  have 
over  4.600  ABM-capable  launchers;  the  U.S. 
has  none. 

The  engagement  radars  for  these  four 
ABM  systems  are  reportedly  being  calibrat- 
ed and  intemetted  with  each  other,  and 
with  both  the  large  Pushkino  and  the  Pe- 
chora-Krasnoyarsk Class  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radars.  In  particular,  the  SAM-5 
and  the  SAM-10  already  deployed  around 
Moscow  are  reportedly  already  calibrated 
and  intemetted  with  the  Pushkino  ABM 
radar,  and  also  with  the  ABM-3  system.  The 


SAM-12  is  also  expected  to  be  deployed  both 
around  Moscow,  as  well  as  around  Kras- 
noyarsk, where  there  are  already  large  num- 
bers of  SAM-5S.  Thus  the  SAM-10  and  SAM- 
12  being  deployed  around  Moscow  are  being 
intemetted  with  the  SAM-5,  which  is  al- 
ready tied  to  the  Pushkino  ABM  radar  and 
the  ABM-3  system.  The  ABM-3  mobile 
system  is  also  expected  to  be  deployed 
around  the  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radar,  joining  the  already  de- 
ployed SAM-5  and  SAM-10  and  the  expected 
SAM-12. 

In  sum.  all  four  of  these  ABM  and  ABM- 
capable  systems  are  being  deployed  around 
and  intemetted  with  the  Moscow  ABM.  and 
this  deployment  and  internetting  will  prob- 
ably also  occur  around  the  Krasnoyarsk 
ABM  Radar,  all  during  1987.  These  ABM 
deployments  will  connect  the  expanded  and 
upgraded  Moscow  ABM  system  to  the  illegal 
Krasnoyarsk  ABM  system,  making  a  nation- 
wide Soviet  ABM  system.  This  system  will 
be  supported  by  thirty-one  large  ABM 
Battle  Management  Radars,  including  nine 
overlapping  Pechora-Krasnoyarsk  Class 
Radars.  As  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ment's White  Paper  on  Soviet  strategic  de- 
fense programs  of  October  1985  confirmed; 
The  aggregate  of  current  Soviet  ABM  and 
ABM-related  activities  suggests  that  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
its  national  territory— precisely  what  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  designed  to  prevent  (em- 
phasis added) 

President  Reagan  stated  on  October  13, 
1985,  that  'For  some  years  now  we  have 
been  aware  that  the  Soviets  have  been  de- 
veloping a  nationwide  defense  "  in  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  President  Reagan  un- 
derstood the  stakes  involved  in  Soviet  break 
out  from  the  offensive  and  defensive  con- 
straints of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  when  he 
stated  in  June  1986:  'We  come  to  one  of 
those  unique  crossroads  of  history  where 
nations  decide  their  fate.  Our  choices  are 
clear."  The  failure  of  arms  control  is  finally 
being  recognized  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
American  government.  The  Soviets  are 
indeed  breaking  out  of  SALT. 

As  long  ago  as  May  1969.  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  SALT  negotiations,  U.S.  chief 
SALT  negotiator  Gerard  Smith  prophetical- 
ly conceded  that  "If  either  side  is  striving 
for  or  appears  to  be  striving  for  an  effective 
counterforce  first  strike  capability,  then 
there  is  no  hope  for  strategic  arms  control." 

Most  ominously.  President  Reagan  stated 
on  March  18,  1985.  that:  They  [the  Soviets] 
already  outnumber  us  greatly  in  offensive 
weapons,  and  if  they  alone  developed  a  de- 
fensive weapon  before  us,  then  they 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  our  deter- 
rent—a retaliatory  strike.  TTien  they  could 
issue  an  ultimatum  to  the  world,  (emphasis 
added) 

We  are  today  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  where  the  Soviets  will  have  not  only  a 
monopoly  on  offensive  first  strike  capabil- 
ity, but  a  monopoly  on  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fenses as  well.  They  could  then  issue  their 
ultimatum  and  engage  in  nuclear  blackmail. 

And  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stated 
in  November  1985  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  add  to  its  offensive  forces  in 
the  event  of  Soviet  ABM  Treaty  break  out. 
We  are  already  adding  slightly  to  our  offen- 
sive and  defensive  forces  due  to  Soviet  break 
out  from  the  SALT  I  Interim  Offensive 
Agreement  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  As  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stated  to  Congress  in 
July,  1986:  "Taken  as  a  whole,  these  viola- 
tions—SS-25,  encryption,  and  the  Kras- 
noyarsk ABM  radar— give  the  Soviets  defi- 
nite advantages." 


conclusion:  death  of  arks  control 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  a  grave  conces- 
sion undermining  world  peace,  American  se- 
curity, and  strategic  stability  for  the  United 
States  to  ever  agree  to  extend  our  unilateral 
compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  especially 
after  the  start  of  Soviet  ABM  and  offensive 
SALT  break  out.  Instead,  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty 
itself,  not  only  because  of  the  Soviet  nation- 
wide ABM  defense  break  out  violations  but 
also  because  of  the  fourteen-year  failure  of 
the  SALT  negotiating  process  to  prevent  a 
Soviet  first  strike  offensive  capability  that 
Jeopardizes  American  supreme  national  in- 
terests. The  United  States  may  succomb  to 
nuclear  blackmail  by  the  Soviets  if  it  were 
to  agree  to  extend  its  compliance  with  the 
ABM  Treaty,  against  its  supreme  national 
interests.  As  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  cor- 
rectly stated  on  May  14,  1984:  Arms  control 
will  simply  not  survive  in  conditions  of  in- 
equality."  And  as  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski, 
former  President  Carter's  national  security 
advisor,  stated  correctly  in  1984:  The  time 
has  come  to  lay  to  rest  the  expectation  that 
arms  control  is  the  secret  key  to  a  more  ami- 
cable American-Soviet  relationship,  or  even 
to  the  enhancement  of  mutual  security. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  and  other 
experts  have  stated  that  the  United  States 
is  now  in  the  precise  situations  the  SALT 
process  was  supptosed  to  prevent.  The 
United  States  is  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  yet  the  ABM  Treaty  prevents  it  from 
deploying  the  same  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense that  the  Soviets  are  already  deploying 
in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  There  is 
thus  really  no  useful  arms  control  business 
left  to  contract  with  the  Soviets,  because 
their  SALT  negotiating  duplicity  and  their 
treacherous  SALT  break  out  violations  have 
enabled  them  to  checkmate  the  United 
States  strategically  through  arms  control. 

How  does  one  negotiate  with  an  adversary 
that  is  constantly  striving  to  undermine 
strategic  stability  and  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  arms  control?  After  all,  military 
forces  are  only  the  reflection  of  political 
hostility.  It  is  therefore  futile  to  try  to  regu- 
late or  reduce  military  forces  separately 
from  their  underlying  political  causes.  But 
until  we  can  convince  Soviet  leaders  to 
abandon  their  Marxist-Leninist  ideology, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  arms  control.  Per- 
haps in  recognition  of  this  fact.  President 
Reagan  stated  profoundly  on  March  8,  1983, 
that:  The  struggle  now  going  on  for  the 
world  will  never  be  decided  by  bombs  or 
rockets,  by  armies  or  military  might.  The 
real  crisis  we  face  today  is  a  spiritual  one;  at 
root,  it  is  a  test  of  moral  toill  and  faith,  (em- 
phasis added) 

Will  America  have  the  moral  will  and 
faith  to  recognize  that  the  Soviets  have 
killed  arms  control  by  their  SALT  break  out 
violations,  and  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve international  security  is  by  unilateral 
means,  enhanced  deterrence?  After  all,  the 
United  States  was  far  safer  from  the  Soviet 
threat  of  nuclear  war  during  the  1945-1963 
Cold  War  period  when  America  relied  on  its 
imilateral  efforts  for  deterrence.  The  histo- 
ry of  detente  and  SALT  shows  that  the  Cold 
w%r  never  ended  for  the  Soviets.  Thus  the 
c;  ted  States  must  finally  abandon  its 
I'litile  quest  for  security  through  arms  con- 
trol. The  United  States  must  instead  seek 
security  by  the  old  fashioned  method- 
through  unilateral  offensive  deterrent  de- 
ployment programs,  and  through  our  own 
nationwide  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  We 
must  regain  security  by  the  old  fashioned 
method— we  must  earn  it.  Perhaps  this  is 


what  President  Reagan  meant  when  he  said 
we  are  at  a  crossroads  of  history  where  we 
have  the  choice  to  decide  our  nation's  fate. 

The  Soviets  are  indeed  already  engaging 
in  nuclear  blackmail.  Dr.  Eugene  Rostow, 
former  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  suggested  authorita- 
tively and  chillingly  in  the  February  1987 
issue  of  Commentary  that  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail  is  already  being  used  openly:  The 
Reykjavik  summit  can  be  compared  to  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  ...  In  both 
episodes,  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  convert 
its  nuclear  power  into  a  coercive  political 
force.  ...  At  Reykjavik  .  .  .  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev pressed  hard  for  a  final  showdown. 
What  he  demanded  .  .  .  was  Western  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  first 
strike  capacity,  based  on  its  formidable 
array  of  offensive  nuclear  weapons,  coupled 
with  a  monopoly  in  defensive 
systems.  .  .  .  [T]he  Iceland  meeting  [was!  a 
stunning  demonstration  of  the  methods  of 
Soviet  aggression.  .  .  .  Gorbachev  am- 
bushed Ronald  Reagan  at 
Reykjavik.  .  .  .  Soviet  foreign  policy  under 
Gorbachev  has  ceased  to  be 
patient.  .  .  .  Gorbachev  wants  answers  now. 
Taught  to  believe  that  the  correlation  of 
military  forces  will  determine  the  future  of 
world  politics,  Gorbachev  is  demanding  that 
the  U.S.  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  stronger 
military  power  than  the  U.S..  and  that  its 
military  strength  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  ours.  ...  He  knows  that  it  [the 
USSR]  is  now  on  the  verge  of  achieving 
overwhelming  strength.  ...  He  is  deter- 
mined to  utilize  this  military  superiori- 
ty  [There  is]  the  "subliminal"  politi- 
cal influence  of  such  a  first  strike  capacity 
already  palpable  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
U.S Thus  his  violent  rush  to  intimi- 
date Reagan  at  Reykjavik.  .  .  .  [IJs  the  West 
[under]  the  pressure  of  nuclear  blackmail? 
(emphasis  added) 

Winston  Churchill  warned  gravely  after 
World  War  II:  "Sometimes  in  the  past  we 
have  committed  the  folly  of  throwing  away 
our  arms.  Under  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
and  at  great  cost  and  sacrifice,  we  have  been 
able  to  recreate  them  when  the  need  arose. 
But  if  we  abandon  our  nuclear  deterrent, 
there  will  be  no  second  chance.  To  abandon 
it  now  would  be  to  abandon  it  forever." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  dear  colleagxie  letter  also  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  along  with  President 
Reagan's  unclassified  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Soviet  SALT  violations  of 
March  10,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  May  20,  1988. 

Dear  Colleague:  At  11:30  this  moming 
the  Senate  will  begin  voting  on  five  separate 
divisions  to  my  amendment  concerning 
Soviet  cheating.  Each  division  involves  a 
separate  area  of  Soviet  arms  control  cheat- 
ing, and  each  division  would  prohibit  the 
INF  Treaty  from  going  into  effect,  but 
would  not  prevent  ratification,  until  the 
Soviet  Union  ceased  its  cheating  on  prior 
agreements. 

I  am  attaching  a  recent  and  very  reliable 
poll  which  shows  the  overwhelming  support 
of  registered  voters  throughout  the  country 
for  my  proposal,  even  if  it  would  risk  killing 
or  would  kill  the  Treaty. 
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]  TXJDY  BACKGROUND 

sunmiarize  the  results  of  a 

survey  among  1,004  reg- 

completed  under  the  direction 

,  Yankelovich  Group,  Inc. 

'  ^ere  conducted  between  Pebru- 

1988.  by  professional  inter- 

from  two  central,  super- 

The  typical   interview  re- 

30  minutes  to  com- 


_,  were  chosen  from  among  all 

in     the     Continental     United 

basis  of  random  probability 

ures  which  took  into  ac- 

_.^ telephone    numbers.    The 

siratif  ied  according  to  census  re- 

within    census    regions,    and 

i^in    states.    Interviewers    ob- 

quotas  so  that  52%  of  the 

comprised  of  women,  and  48%  is 

men.   Each   respondent  was 

his  or  her  voting  status,  and 

voters  were  included  in  the 


have  been  sample  balanced  to 

I  roper  age,  sex.  race  and  geo- 

on    of    all    registered    voters 

he  United  States.  Adjustment 

applied  to  ensure  comparable 

the  first  two  ATS  surveys.  In 

cases  out  of  20  the  findings 

luch  samples  will  differ  by  ap- 

3  percentage  points  from  what 

qeen  obtained  from  interviewing 

voters  throughout  the  coun- 

pdssible   error   for  subgroups   is 


h^her. 

of  the  questionnaire  were 
this  study.  In  both  versions  we 


asked  the  same  six  items  in  Question  10,  but 
the  actual  order  in  which  the  questions 
were  asked  differed  from  one  version  to  the 
other.  The  two  versions  were  alternated 
across  representative  half-samples  of  voters. 
A  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  showing 
question  wording  and  placement,  is  included 
in  this  report.  The  questionnaire  copy  also 
includes  the  results  to  each  question  along 
with  trend  data  where  available.  The  report 
also  includes  selected  crosstabulations  of 
the  results  by  several  political  and  social 
groups. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  March  10,  1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  response  to  con- 
gressional requests  as  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  99-145,  I  am  forwarding  herewith  clas- 
sified and  unclassified  versions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's report  to  the  Congress  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Anns  Control 
Agreements. 

Detailed  classified  briefings  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

I  believe  the  additional  information  pro- 
vided, and  issues  addressed,  especially  in  the 
more  detailed  classified  report,  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  understanding  of  Soviet  vio- 
lations and  probable  violations.  Such  under- 
standing, and  strong  congressional  consen- 
sus on  the  importance  of  compliance  to 
achieving  effective  arms  control,  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  our  efforts  both  in 
seeking  corrective  actions  and  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  President's  Unclassified  Report  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  With  Arms  Con- 
trol Agreements 

At  the  request  of  the  Congress,  I  have,  in 
the  past  three  years,  provided  four  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements.  These  re- 
ports include  the  Administration's  reports 
of  January  1984,  and  February  and  Decem- 
ber 1985.  as  well  as  the  report  on  Soviet 
noncompliance  prepared  for  me  by  the  inde- 
pendent General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.  Each  of 
these  reports  has  enumerated  and  docu- 
mented, in  detail,  issues  of  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance, their  adverse  effects  to  our  national 
security,  and  our  attempts  to  resolve  the 
issues.  When  taken  as  a  whole,  this  series  of 
reports  also  provides  a  clear  picture  of  the 
continuing  pattern  of  Soviet  violations  and 
a  basis  for  our  continuing  concerns. 
In  the  December  23.  1985,  report,  I  stated: 
The  Administration's  most  recent  studies 
support  its  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  noncompliance.  As  document- 
ed in  this  and  previous  reports,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  its  legal  obligation 
under,  or  political  commitment  to,  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim  Agree- 
ment, the  SALT  II  Agreement,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons,  and  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  In  addition,  the  USSR 
has  likely  violated  provisions  of  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty. 
I  further  stated: 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Administration 
has  reported  its  concerns  and  findings  to 
the  Congress,  the  United  States  has  had  ex- 
tensive exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Soviet  noncompliance  in  the  Standing  Con- 


sultative Commission  (SCO,  where  SALT- 
related  issues  (including  ABM  issues)  are 
discussed,  and  through  other  appropriate 
diplomatic  channels. 

I  have  also  expressed  my  personal  con- 
cerns directly  to  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev during  my  meetings  with  him,  both  in 
1985  in  Geneva  and  then  again  this  past  Oc- 
tober in  Reykjavik. 

Another  year  has  passed  and,  despite 
these  intensive  efforts,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  to  correct  its  noncompliant  activities; 
neither  have  they  provided  explanations 
sufficient  to  alleviate  our  concerns  on  other 
compliance  issues. 

Compliajice  is  a  cornerstone  of  interna- 
tional law;  states  are  to  observe  and  comply 
with  obligations  they  have  freely  undertak- 
en. In  fact,  in  December  1985,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  recognized 
the  importance  of  treaty  compliance  for 
future  arms  control,  when,  by  a  vote  of  131- 
0  (with  16  abstentions),  it  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that: 

Urges  all  parties  to  arms  limitation  and 
disarmament  agreements  to  comply  with 
their  provisions; 

Calls  upon  those  parties  to  consider  the 
implications  of  noncompliance  for  interna- 
tional security  and  stability  and  for  the 
prospects  for  further  progress  in  the  field  of 
disarmament;  and 

Appeals  to  all  UN  members  to  support  ef- 
forts to  resolve  noncompliance  questions 
"with  a  view  toward  encouraging  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  subscribed  to  and 
maintaining  or  restoring  the  integrity  of 
arms  limitation  or  disarmament  agree- 
ments." 

Congress  has  repeatedly  stated  its  concern 
about  Soviet  noncompliance.  The  U.S. 
Senate,  on  February  17,  1987,  passed  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  94),  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2, 
which: 

.  .  .  declares  that  an  important  obstacle  to 
the  achievement  of  acceptable  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
its  violations  of  existing  agreements,  and 
calls  upon  it  to  take  steps  to  rectify  its  viola- 
tion of  such  agreements  and,  in  particular, 
to  dismantle  the  newly-constructed  radar 
sited  at  Krasnoyarsk,  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  since  it  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile- 
Treaty  .  .  . 

Compliance  with  past  arms  control  com- 
mitments is  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
future  arms  control  agreements.  As  I  have 
stated  before: 

In  order  for  arms  control  to  have  meaning 
and  credibly  contribute  to  national  security 
and  to  global  or  regional  stability,  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  parties  to  agreements  fully 
comply  with  them.  Strict  compliance  with 
all  provisions  of  arms  control  agreements  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration  will 
not  accept  anything  less. 
I  have  also  said  that: 

Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious  matter. 
It  calls  into  question  important  security 
benefits  from  arms  control,  and  could  create 
new  security  risks.  It  undermines  the  confi- 
dence essential  to  an  effective  arms  control 
process  in  the  future.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  Government  has  vigorously  pressed, 
and  will  continue  to  press,  these  compliance 
issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 

the  ABM  TREATY 

Today  I  must  report  that  we  have  deep, 
continuing  concerns  about  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance with  the  ABM  Treaty.  For  several 
reasons,  we  are  concerned  with  the  Kras- 


noyarsk radar,  which  appeared  to  be  com- 
pleted externally  in  1986.  The  radar  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviets  were  designing  and 
programming  a  prospective  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  even  while  they  were  negotiat- 
ing a  new  agreement  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons  with  the  United  States. 

The  only  permitted  functions  for  a  large, 
phased-array  radar  (LPAR)  with  a  location 
and  orientation  such  as  that  of  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar's  would  be  space-tracking  and 
National  Technical  Means  (NMT)  of  verifi- 
cation. Based  on  conclusive  evidence,  howev- 
er, we  judge  that  this  radar  is  primarily  de- 
signed for  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
tracking,  not  for  space  tracking  and  NTM  as 
the  Soviets  claim.  Moreover,  the  coverage  of 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  closes  the  remaining 
gap  in  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  detection 
and  tracking  screen;  its  location  allows  it  to 
acquire  attack  characterization  data  that 
could  aid  in  planning  the  battle  for  Soviet 
defensive  forces  and  deciding  timely  offen- 
sive responses— a  standard  role  for  such 
radars. 

All  LPARs,  such  as  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  have  the  inherent  capability  to  track 
large  numbers  of  objects  accurately.  Thus, 
they  not  only  could  perform  as  ballistic  mis- 
sile detection  and  tracking  radars,  but  also 
have  the  inherent  capability,  depending  on 
location  and  orientation,  of  contributing  to 
ABM  battle  management. 

LPARs  have  always  been  considered  to  be 
the  long  lead  time  elements  of  a  possible 
territorial  defense.  Taken  together,  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  and  other  Soviet  ABM- 
related  activities  give  us  concerns  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  its  national  territory.  Some  of  the 
activities,  such  as  construction  of  the  new 
LPARs  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  upgrade  of  the  Moscow  ABM 
system,  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  construction  of  the  radar 
neao-  Krasnoyarsk,  however,  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty,  while  other  Soviet 
ABM-related  activities  involve  potential  or 
probable  Soviet  violations  or  other  ambigu- 
ous activity.  These  other  issues,  discussed 
fully  in  the  body  of  the  report  area: 

The  testing  and  development  of  compo- 
nents required  for  an  ABM  system  that 
could  be  deployed  to  a  site  in  months  rather 
than  years; 

The  concurrent  operation  of  air  defense 
components  and  ABM  components; 

The  development  of  modern  air  defense 
systems,  that  may  have  some  ABM  capabili- 
ties; and 

The  demonstration  of  an  ability  to  reload 
ABM  launchers  in  a  period  of  time  shorter 
than  previously  noted. 

Soviet  activities  during  the  past  year  have 
contributed  to  our  concerns.  The  Soviets 
have  begun  construction  of  three  additional 
LPARs  similar  to  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 
These  new  radars  are  located  and  oriented 
consistent  with  the  ABM  Treaty's  provision 
on  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radars,  but 
they  would  increase  the  number  of  Soviet 
LPARs  by  50  percent.  The  redundancy  In 
coverage  provided  by  these  new  radars  sug- 
gests that  their  primary  r.iission  is  ballistic 
missile  acquisition  and  tracking. 

This  year's  reexamination  of  State  ABM- 
related  aictivities  demonstrates  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  corrected  their  outstanding 
violation,  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  It  is  the 
totality  of  these  Soviet  ABM-related  activi- 
ties in  1986  and  earlier  years  which  gives 
rise  to  our  continuing  concerns  that  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
its  national  territory.  The  ABM  Treaty  pro- 
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hibits  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
for  the  defense  of  the  national  territory  of 
the  parties  and  prohibits  the  parties  from 
providing  a  base  for  such  a  defense.  As  I 
said  in  last  December's  report,  this  would 
have  profound  implications  for  the  vital 
East-West  balance.  A  unilateral  Soviet  terri- 
torial ABM  capability  acquired  in  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  could  erode  our  deter- 
rent and  leave  doubts  about  its  credibility. 

CHEMICAL,  biological  AND  TOXIN  WEAPONS 

The  integrity  of  the  arms  control  process 
is  also  hurt  by  Soviet  violations  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons  and 
the  1982  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention.  Information  obtained  during 
the  last  year  reinforces  our  concern  about 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  these  important 
agreements.  Progress  toward  an  agreement 
banning  chemical  weapons  is  affected  by 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention.  Because  of 
the  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
past  agreements,  we  believe  verification  pro- 
visions are  a  matter  of  unprecedented  im- 
portance in  our  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
these  heinous  weap>ons— weapons  of  mass 
destruction  under  international  law. 

The  Soviets  have  continued  to  maintain  a 
prohibited  offensive  biological  warfare  capa- 
bility. We  are  particularly  concerned  be- 
cause it  may  include  advanced  biological 
agents  about  which  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge and  against  which  we  have  no  defense. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  expand  their 
chemical  and  toxin  warfare  capabilities.  Nei- 
ther NATO  retaliatory  nor  defensive  pro- 
grams can  begin  to  match  the  Soviet  effort. 
Even  though  there  have  been  no  confirmed 
reports  of  lethal  attacks  since  the  beginning 
of  1984.  previous  activities  have  provided 
the  Soviets  with  valuable  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  operational  experience. 

nuclear  TESTING 

The  record  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
the  treaties  on  nuclear  testing  is  of  legal 
and  military  concern.  Since  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT)  came  into  force 
over  twenty  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
conducted  its  nuclear  weapons  test  program 
in  a  maimer  incompatible  with  the  aims  of 
the  Treaty  by  regularly  permitting  the  re- 
lease of  nuclear  debris  into  the  atmosphere 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  USSR.  Even 
though  the  debris  from  these  Soviet  tests 
does  not  pose  calculable  health,  safety  or 
environmental  risks,  and  these  infractions 
have  no  apparent  military  significance,  our 
repeated  attempts  to  discuss  these  occur- 
rences with  Soviet  authorities  have  been 
continually  rebuffed.  Soviet  refusal  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  calls  into  question  their  sin- 
cerity on  the  whole  range  of  arms  control 
agreements. 

During  their  test  moratorium,  the  Soviets 
undoubtedly  maintained  their  sites  because 
they  quickly  conducted  a  test  soon  after  an- 
nouncing intent  to  do  so.  I^rthermore, 
there  were  numerous  ambiguous  events 
during  this  period  that  can  neither  be  asso- 
ciated with,  nor  disassociated  from,  ob- 
served Soviet  nuclear  test-related  activities. 

Soviet  testing  at  yields  above  the  150  kt 
limit  would  allow  development  of  advanced 
nuclear  weapons  with  proportionately 
higher  yields  of  weapons  than  the  U.S. 
could  develop  under  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  met  on  four  occasions  during  the  past 
year  for  expert-level  discussions  on  the 
broad  range  of  issues  related  to  nuclear  test- 
ing. Our  objective  during  these  discussions 
consistently  has  been  to  achieve  agreement 


on  an  effective  verification  regime  for  the 
TTBT  and  PNET.  I  remain  hopeful  that  we 
can  accomplish  this  goal. 

THE  HELSINKI  FINAL  ACT 

In  1981  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  a 
major  military  exercise  without  providing 
prior  notification  of  the  maneuver's  desig- 
nation and  the  number  of  troops  taking 
part,  contrary  to  its  political  commitment  to 
observe  provisions  of  Basket  I  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  reached  an 
accord  at  the  Stockholm  Conference  on 
Confidence-  and  Security-Building  Measures 
that  contains  new  standards  for  notifica- 
tion, observation,  and  verification  of  mili- 
tary activities,  including  on-site  inspection. 
We  will  be  carefully  assessing  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  these  new  standards,  which  went 
into  effect  January  1,  1987. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

At  the  end  of  1986  and  during  the  early 
weeks  of  1987,  new  information  pertaining 
to  some  of  the  issues  in  this  report  became 
available,  but  it  was  judged  that  the  data 
did  not  necessitate  a  change  in  any  of  the 
findings.  This  was  partially  due  to  the  devel- 
oping nature  of  the  information  at  the  time 
and  certain  ambiguities  associated  with  it. 
Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  resumed  un- 
derground nuclear  testing  on  February  26, 
1987. 

SALT  II  AND  THE  SALT  I  INTERIM  AGREEMENT 

The  Soviet  Union  repeatedly  violated  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  and  took  other  actions  that 
were  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty's  provi- 
sions. In  no  case  where  we  determined  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  in  violation  did  they 
take  corrective  action.  We  have  raised  these 
issues  for  the  past  three  years  in  the  SCC 
and  in  other  diplomatic  channels. 

The  Soviets  committed  four  violations  of 
their  political  commitment  to  observe  SALT 
II:  they  were: 

The  development  and  deployment  of  the 
SS-25  missile,  a  prohibited  second  new  type 
of  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  (ICBM); 

Extensive  encryption  of  telemetry  during 
test  flights  of  strategic  ballistic  missiles; 

Concealment  of  the  association  between  a 
missile  and  its  launcher  during  testing;  and 

Exceeding  the  permitted  number  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (SNDVs). 

In  addition,  the  Soviets: 

Probably  violated  the  prohibition  on  de- 
ploying the  SS-16  ICBM; 

Took  actions  inconsistent  with  their  polit- 
ical commitment  not  to  give  the  BACK- 
FIRE bomber  intercontinental  operating  ca- 
pability by  deploying  it  to  Arctic  bases;  and 

Evidently  exceeded  the  agreed  production 
quota  by  producing  slightly  more  than  the 
allowed  30  BACKFIRE  bombers  per  year 
until  1984. 

Concerning  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  used  former  SS-7  ICBM 
facilities  to  support  deployment  of  the  SS- 
25  mobile  ICBM.  and  thereby  violated  the 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  former  ICBM  fa- 
cilities. 

SOVIET  NONCOBfPLIANCE  AND  U.S.  RESTRAINT 
POLICY 

On  June  10,  1985,  I  expressed  concern 
that  continued  Soviet  noncompliance  in- 
creasingly affected  our  national  security.  I 
offered  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  additional 
time  in  order  to  take  corrective  actions  to 
return  to  full  compliance,  and  I  asked  them 
to  join  us  in  a  policy  of  truly  mutual  re- 
straint. At  the  same  time,  I  stated  that 
future  U.S.  decisions  would  be  determined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  light  of  Soviet  be- 
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h  owever,  the  continuing  pattern  of 

noncompllint  Soviet  behavior  that  I  have 

at>ove  that  was  the  primary  reason 

. on  May  27.  1986,  to  end  U.S. 

of  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  I 

A  freement  and  SALT  II.  The  deci- 

1  the  U.S.  policy  of  observing  the 

of  the  Interim  Agreement  (which 

1)    and    the    SALT    II    Treaty 

never  ratified  and  would  have 

,.   December   31.    1985)   was   not 

.„ly.  The  United  States  cannot,  and 

8  llow  a  double  standard  of  compli- 

arms  control  agreements  to  be  es- 


tne 
po>ed 


on  May  27,  1986.  I  announced: 

the  United  States  must  base 

egarding  its  strategic  force  struc- 

nature  and  magnitude  of  the 

,-  by  the  Soviet  strategic  forces 

standards  contained  in  the  SALT 

.^  which  has  been  undermined  by 

nc  ncompliance  and  especially  in  a 

II  Treaty  which  was  never 

1  ould  have  expired  if  it  had  been 

a  tid  has  been  violated  by  the  Soviet 


oil 


offensive  nuclear  arms.  The  Soviet  response 
was  negative. 

In  my  May  27  announcement,  I  had  said 
the  United  States  would  remain  in  technical 
observance  of  SALT  II  until  later  in  the 
year  when  we  would  deploy  our  131st  Heavy 
Bomber  equipped  to  carry  air-launched 
cruise  missiles.  The  deployment  of  that 
bomber  on  November  28,  1986.  marked  the 
full  Implementation  of  that  policy. 

Now  that  we  have  put  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  behind  us, 
Soviet  activities  with  respect  to  those  agree- 
ments, which  have  been  studied  and  report- 
ed to  the  Congress  In  detail  In  the  past,  are 
not  treated  in  the  body  of  this  report.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  significance  of  the 
Soviet  violations  has  in  any  way  diminished. 
We  are  still  concerned  about  the  increasing 
Soviet  military  threat. 

A  number  of  activities  Involving  SALT  II 
constituted  violations  of  the  core  or  central 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  frequently  cited  by 
the  proponents  of  SALT  II  as  the  primary 
reason  for  supporting  the  agreement.  These 
violations  Involve  both  the  substantive  pro- 
visions and  the  vital  verification  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  Through  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  limit  of  the  one  "new  type"  of 
ICBM,  the  Soviets  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
ploying illegal  additions  to  their  force  that 
provide  even  more  strategic  capability. 

Soviet  encryption  and  concealment  activlt 
ties  have,  in  the  past,  presented  special  ob- 
stacles to  verifying  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements.  The  Soviets'  extensive 
encryption  of  ballistic  missile  telemetry  Im- 
peded U.S.  ability  to  verify  key  provisions  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Of  equal  importance, 
these  Soviet  activities  undermine  the  politi- 
cal confidence  necessary  for  concluding  new 
treaties  and  underscore  the  necessity  that 
any  new  agreement  be  effectively  verifiable. 

SOVIET  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  NEW  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 

Soviet  noncompliance,  as  documented  in 
this  and  previous  Administration  reports, 
has  made  verification  and  compliance 
pacing  elements  of  arms  control  today. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  my  Administration.  I 
have  sought  deep  and  equitable  reductions 
in  the  nuclear  offensive  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
have  personally  proposed  ways  to  achieve 
the  objectives  In  my  meetings  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  If  we  are  to  enter 
agreements  of  this  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance, effective  verification  Is  Indispensable 
and  cheating  is  simply  not  acceptable. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  close  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  make 
progress  In  resolving  compliance  Issues  and 
In  negotiating  sound  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

The  findings  on  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  arms  control  agreements  follow. 
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to  a  Soviet  request,  the  U.S. 
,J  a  special  session  on  the  SCC 
to  discuss  my  decision.  During 
the  U.S.  made  It  clear  that  we 
to  demonstrate  the  utmost 
At  this  session  we  stated  that,  as- 
ere  Is  no  significant  change  in  the 
face,  the  United  States  would  not 
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_  strategic  ballistic  missile  war- 
_..  does  the  Soviet  Union.  We  also 
my  May  27  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
join  the  U.S.  in  establishing  an  In- 
of  truly  mutual  restraint 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  agree- 
deep  and  equitable  reductions  in 
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THE  FINDINGS 


Anti-BaUUtic  MUsile  (ABM)  Treaty 
Treaty  Status 

The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and  its  Protocol 
ban  deployment  of  ABM  systems  except 
that  each  party  is  permitted  to  deploy  one 
ABM  system  around  the  national  capital 
area  or,  alternatively,  at  a  single  ICBM  de- 
ployment area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  in  force 
and  is  of  indefinite  duration.  Soviet  actions 
not  in  accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty  are, 
therefore,  violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 
1.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Radar 

ObligatioTi:  To  preclude  the  development 
of  a  territorial  defense  or  providing  the  base 
for  a  territorial  ABM  defense,  the  ABM 


Treaty  provides  that  radars  for  early  warn- 
ing of  ballistic  missile  attack  may  be  de- 
ployed only  at  locations  along  the  periphery 
of  the  national  territory  of  each  party  and 
that  they  be  oriented  outward.  The  Treaty 
permits  deployment  (without  regard  to  loca- 
tion or  orientation)  of  large  phased-array 
radars  for  purposes  of  tracking  objects  In 
outer  space  or  for  use  as  national  technical 
means  of  verification  of  compliance  with 
arms  control  agreements. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined the  issue  of  whether  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  meets  the  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  governing  phased-array  radars.  We 
have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusion  in  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  new  large  phased-array  radar 
under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti-Balllstlc  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  in 
that  in  Its  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability,  it  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 
Continuing  construction  and  the  absence  of 
credible  alternative  explanations  have  rein- 
forced our  assessment  of  Its  purpose.  De- 
spite U.S.  requests,  no  corrective  action  has 
been  taken.  This  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  Its  national 
territory. 
2.  Mobility  of  ABM  System  Components 
Obligation:  Paragraph  1  of  Article  V  of 
the  ABM  Traety  prohibits  the  development, 
testing  or  deployment  of  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems  or  components. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped a  mobile  land-based  ABM  system,  or 
components  for  such  a  system.  In  violation 
of  its  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions  with  re- 
spect to  ABM  component  mobility  is  ambig- 
uous, but  that  the  USSR's  development  and 
testing  of  components  of  an  ABM  systm, 
which  apparently  are  designed  to  be  de- 
ployable  at  sites  requiring  relatively  limited 
special-purpose  site  preparation,  represent  a 
potential  violation  of  Its  legal  obligation 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  and  other 
ABM-related  Soviet  activities  suggest  that 
the  USSR  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  Its  national  territory. 

3.  Concurrent  Testing  of  ABM  and  Air 

Defense  Components 
Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Its  Pro- 
tocol limit  the  Parties  to  one  ABM  deploy- 
ment area.  In  addition  to  the  ABM  systems 
and  components  at  that  one  deployment 
area,  the  Parties  may  have  ABM  systems 
and  components  for  development  and  test- 
ing purposes  so  long  as  they  are  located  at 
agreed  test  ranges.  The  Treaty  also  prohib- 
its giving  components,  other  than  ABM 
system  components,  the  capability  "to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory"  and  prohibits 
the  Parties  from  testing  them  in  "an  ABM 
mode."  The  Parties  agreed  that  the  concur- 
rent testing  of  SAM  and  ABM  system  com- 
ponents Is  prohibited. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  compliance 
report  examined  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  concurrently  tested  SAM  and  ABM 
system  components  in  violation  of  its  legal 
obligation  since  1978  not  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  that  obligation  to  further  con- 
strain testing  of  air  defense  systems  in  an 
ABM  mode.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 
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Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  In  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  concurrent  operations  Is  In- 
sufficient fully  to  assess  compliance  with 
Soviet  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
tests  that  have  involved  air  defense  radars 
in  ABM-related  activities.  The  large 
number,  and  consistency  over  time,  of  Inci- 
dents of  concurrent  operation  of  ABM  and 
SAM  components,  plus  Soviet  failure  to  ac- 
commodate fully  U.S.  concerns.  Indicate  the 
USSR  probably  has  violated  the  prohibition 
on  testing  SAM  components  in  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  cases  this  may  be  highly 
probable.  This  and  other  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities suggest  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory. 
4.  ABM  Capability  of  Modem  SAM  Systems 

Obligation:  Under  subparagraph  (a)  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  each  party  un- 
dertakes not  to  give  non-ABM  Interceptor 
missiles,  launchers  or  radars  "capabilities  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  In  an  ABM  mode. .  .  ." 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  a 
SAM  system  or  component  in  an  ABM  mode 
or  given  it  the  capability  to  counter  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory  In  violation  of  their  legal 
obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  have 
reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that  the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions 
with  respect  to  SAM  upgrade  is  Insufficient 
to  assess  compliance  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Howev- 
er, this  and  other  ABM-related  Soviet  activi- 
ties suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  prepar- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  Its  national  terri- 
tory. 

5.  Rapid  Reload  of  ABM  Launchers 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  limits  to  100 
the  number  of  deployed  ABM  Interceptor 
launchers  and  deployed  interceptor  missiles. 
It  does  not  limit  the  number  of  interceptor 
missiles  that  can  be  built  and  stockpiled. 
Paragraph  2,  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  prohib- 
its the  development,  testing  or  deployment 
of  "automatic  or  semi-automatic  or  other 
similar  systems  for  rapid  reload"  of  the  per- 
mitted launchers. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped, tested  or  deployed  automatic,  semi- 
automatic, or  other  similar  systems  for 
rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers  in  violation 
of  Its  legal  obligation  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  have  reexamined  this  issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  made  in  the  December  1985 
report  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
available,  the  USSR's  actions  with  respect 
to  the  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers  con- 
stitute an  ambiguous  situation  as  concerns 
Its  legal  obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
not  to  develop  systems  for  rapid  reload.  The 
Soviet  Union's  reload  capabilities  are  a  seri- 
ous concern.  These  and  other  ABM-related 
Soviet  activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may 
be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  Its  national 
territory. 

6.  ABM  Territorial  Defense 

Obligation:  The  ABM  Treaty  and  Protocol 
allow  each  party  a  single  operational  site, 
explicitly  permit  modernization  and  replace- 
ment of  ABM  systems  or  their  components, 
and  explicitly  recognize  the  existence  of 
ABM  test  ranges  for  the  development  and 


testing  of  ABM  components.  The  ABM 
Treaty  prohibits,  however,  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  for  defense  of  the  na- 
tional territory  of  the  parties  and  prohibits 
the  parties  from  providing  a  base  for  such  a 
defense. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviets  have  deployed  an 
ABM  system  for  the  defense  of  their  terri- 
tory or  provided  a  base  for  such  a  defense. 
We  have  reexamined  this  Issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
the  judgment  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  actions  (e.g..  radar 
construction,  concurrent  testing,  SAM  up- 
grade. ABM  rapid  reload  and  ABM  mobility) 
suggests  that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  Its  national  territory. 
Our  concern  continues. 

Biological  Weapons  Convention  and  192S 
Geneva  Protocol 

Chemical,  Biological,  and  Toxin  Weapons 

Treaty  Status:  The  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (BWC)  and  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  multilateral  trea- 
ties to  which  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  parties.  Soviet  actions 
not  In  accord  with  these  treaties  and  cus- 
tomary International  law  relating  to  the 
1925  (Geneva  Protocol  are  violations  of  legal 
obligations. 

Obligations:  The  BWC  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling  or  possession, 
and  transfer  of  microbial  or  other  biological 
agents  or  toxins  except  for  a  small  quantity 
for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other  peace- 
ful purposes.  It  imposes  the  same  obligation 
In  relation  to  weapons,  equipment  and 
means  of  delivery  of  agents  or  toxins.  The 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  related  rules  of 
customary  International  law  prohibit  the 
first  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous 
or  other  gases  and  of  all  analogous  liquids, 
materials  or  devices  and  prohibits  use  of 
bacteriological  methods  of  warfare. 

Issues:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviets  are  In  violation  of 
provisions  that  ban  the  development,  pro- 
duction, transfer,  possession  and  use  of  bio- 
logical and  toxin  weapons  and  whether  they 
have  been  responsible  for  the  use  of  lethal 
chemicals.  We  have  reexamined  this  Issue. 

Finding:  The  U.S.  Government  judges 
that  continued  activity  during  1986  at  sus- 
pect biological  and  toxin  weapon  facilities  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  reports  that  a  Soviet 
BW  program  may  now  include  Investigation 
of  new  classes  of  BW  agents,  confirm  the 
conclusion  of  the  December  1985  report 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  an  of- 
fensive biological  warfare  program  and  ca- 
pability In  violation  of  its  legal  obligation 
under  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  of  1972. 

There  have  been  no  confirmed  attacks 
with  lethal  chemicals  or  toxins  In  Kampu- 
chea, Laos,  or  Afghanistan  In  1986  accord- 
ing to  our  strict  standards  of  evidence.  Al- 
though several  analytical  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  past  year  to  investigate 
continuing  reports  of  attacks,  these  studies 
have  so  far  had  no  positive  results.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  basis  for  amending  the  De- 
cember 1985  conclusion  that,  prior  to  this 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  involved  in 
the  production,  transfer,  and  use  of  tri- 
chothecene  mycotoxins  for  hostile  purposes 
In  Laos,  Kampuahea,  and  Afghanistan  in 
violation  of  Its  legal  obligation  under  inter- 
national law  as  codified  in  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925  and,  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 


Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 


Nuclear  Testing  and  the  150  Klloton  Limit 

Treaty  Status:  The  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  was  signed  In  1974.  The 
Treaty  has  not  been  ratified  by  either  Party 
but  neither  Party  has  indicated  an  Intention 
not  to  ratify.  Therefore,  both  Parties  are 
subject  to  the  obligation  under  customary 
International  law  to  refrain  from  acts  that 
would  defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
TTBT.  Actions  that  would  defeat  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  TTBT  are  therefore  vio- 
lations of  legal  obligations.  The  United 
States  is  seeking  to  negotiate  improved  veri- 
fication measures  for  the  Treaty.  Both  Par- 
ties have  separately  stated  they  would  ob- 
serve the  150  kiloton  threshold  of  the 
TTBT. 

Obligation:  The  Treaty  prohibits,  begin- 
ning March  31,  1976,  any  underground 
nucler  weapon  tests  having  a  yield  exceed- 
ing 150  kilotons  at  any  place  under  the  ju- 
risdiction or  control  of  the  Parties.  In  view 
of  the  technical  uncertainties  associated 
with  estimating  the  precise  yield  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  the  sides  agreed  that  one  or 
two  slight,  unintended  breaches  per  year 
would  not  be  considered  a  violation. 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  Soviets  have  conducted 
nuclear  tests  in  excess  of  150  kilotons.  We 
have  reexamined  this  Issue. 

Finding:  During  the  past  year,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  been  reviewing  Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons  test  activity  that  occurred 
prior  to  the  self-lmr>osed  moratorium  of 
August  6.  1985.  and  has  been  reviewing  re- 
lated U.S.  Government  methodologies  for 
estimating  Soviet  nuclear  test  yields.  The 
work  Is  continuing.  In  December  1985,  the 
U.S.  Government  found  that:  "Soviet  nucle- 
ar testing  activities  for  a  number  of  tests 
constitute  a  likely  violation  of  legal  obliga- 
tions under  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty. "  At  present,  with  our  existing 
knowledge  of  this  complex  topic,  that  find- 
ing stands.  It  will  be  updated  when  studies 
now  under  way  are  completed.  Such  studies 
should  provide  a  somewhat  improved  basis 
for  assessing  past  Soviet  compliance.  Ambi- 
guities in  the  nature  and  features  of  past 
Soviet  testing  and  significant  verification 
difficulties  will  continue,  and  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  on  this  technically  diffi- 
cult Issue.  Such  ambiguities  demonstrate 
the  need  for  effective  verification  measures 
to  correct  the  verification  inadequacies  of 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  its  com- 
panion accord,  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty. 

Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Underground  Nuclear  Test  Venting 

Treaty  Status:  The  Treaty  Banning  Nucle- 
ar Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  Under  Water  (Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty)  (LTBT))  is  a  multilateral 
treaty  that  entered  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963.  Soviet 
actions  not  in  accord  with  this  treaty  are 
violations  of  a  legal  obligation. 

Obligations:  The  LTBT  specifically  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  In  the  atmosphere. 
In  outer  space  and  under  water.  It  also  pro- 
hibits nuclear  explosions  In  any  other  envi- 
ronment "If  such  explosions  cause  radioac- 
tive debris  to  be  present  outside  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  State  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  such  explosion  is  conducted." 

Issue:  The  December  1985  report  exam- 
ined whether  the  USSR's  underground  nu- 
clear tests  have  caused  radioactive  debris  to 
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outside  of  its  territorial  limits, 
re  ixamined  this  issue. 

The  U.S.  Government  reaffirms 
...  made  in  the  December  1985 
the  Soviet  Union's  underground 
practices  resulted  in  the  vent- 
radidactive  matter  on  numerous  occa- 
(aused  radioactive  matter  to  be 
._-  the  Soviet  Union's  territori- 
violation  of  its  legal  obligation 
Umited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The 
Uniqn  failed  to  take  the  precautions 
minimize  the  contamination  of 
by    radioactive    sub- 
numerous  U.S.  demarches 
for  corrective  action. 


be  present 
We  have 

Finding. 
the  judgm^t 
report  that 
nuclear  tes 
ing  of 
sions  and 
present  outride 
al  limits  in 
under  the 
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necessary 
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Mr 
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status;  The  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conf er- 

Se<|urity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

in  Helsinki  in  1975.  ThU  docu- 

a  political  commitment  and 

by  the  United  States  and  the 

Uni^n,  along  with  33  other  States. 

not  in  accord  with  that  docu- 

>  iolations  of  their  political  com- 


provi<  ing 


S<  nator 
oi 
aie 
legit;  mate. 
Constitutpon 

I  ask 
would 
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All  signatory  States  of  the 
Act  are  committed  to  give 
of,  and  other  details  Con- 
or military  maneuvers,  defined 
more  than  25,000  troops. 
December  1985  report  exam- 
notification  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
"ZAPAD-81"  was  inadequate 
a   violation    of    the   Soviet 
commitment    under    the 
Act.  We  have  reexamined 


The  U.S.  Government  previously 

continues  to  find  that  the  Soviet 

violated  Its  political  commit- 

provlslons  of  Basket  I  of 

Pinal  Act  by  not  providing  all 

required  In  Its  notification 

'ZAPAD-81."  Since  1981,  the  So- 

ibserved  provisions  of  the  Helsin- 

In  letter,  but  rarely  in  spirit. 

Union  has  a  very  restrictive  in- 

of   its   obligations   under   the 

Final  Act,  and  Soviet  implementa- 

vol  mtary  confidence-building  meas- 

b«  en  the  exception  rather  than  the 

Soviets  have  notified  all  exercises 

otification  (I.e.,  those  of  25,000 

),  but  have  failed  to  make  vol- 

nolifications  (i.e.,  those  numbering 

25,000  troops).  In  their  notiflca- 

have  provided  only  the  bare  min- 

iiformatlon.  They  have  also  ob- 

mlnimally  the  voluntary  provl- 

that  observers  be  Invited  to 

lavlng  Invited  observers  to  only 

of  notified  activities. 


c  i/er) 


SYklMS. 
t< 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 

the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

pkESmiNG    OFFICER.    The 

1  'om  Wyoming. 

W./  T.T.OP-  Mr.  President,  let  me 

aying  that  I  think  it  is  a  sad 

Senate  when  people  who 

abolit  our  security  are  accused 

taring  about  it. 

from  Indiana  has  no 

the  concerns  of  security. 

different  views,  and  they 

This  is  a  process  the 

assigned  to  the  Senate. 

anybody  here  what  it  is  that 

mj  ke  the  Soviet  Union  more  se- 


rious about  this  treaty  than  any  that 
has  preceded  if  they  are  in  violation  of 
it? 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee.  according  to  Senator  Warner,  is 
calling  on  the  administration  to  report 
on  all  violations  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive way. 

That  is  the  way  to  do  nothing  about 
violations.  That  is  just  a  way  to  say 
that  I  care  about  them. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  principal 
violation  of  the  treaty  which  preceded 
this,  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  is  enshrined 
in  this  treaty.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Thirty-eight  seconds. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said  we 
would  pursue  these  violations  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
which  is  a  committee  of  two  that 
never  has  a  majority  in  it.  So  our  pur- 
pose is  only  to  discuss  real  concerns. 
Some  of  us  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
in  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  that  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  our  oath  of  office;  it  is  a  ful- 
fillment of  office.  The  Senate  is  an 
arena  in  which  the  people  are  entitled 
to  disagree  without  being  accused  of  a 
lack  of  concern  about  our  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  Division  I  of  the  amendment 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  majority  leader. 
There  have  been  accusations,  I  would 
say,  that  somehow  this  Senator  is 
being  dilatory  by  having  this  amend- 
ment divided  when  the  issue  clearly  is 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  get  com- 
pliance. Now,  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  majority  leader  and  to  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  stay  divided  but  that 
one  vote  cast  would  be  spread  upon 


the  Record  as  five  votes  recorded  but 
there  be  one  vote  cast,  if  that  would 
please  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. That  would  save  almost  an  hour 
of  the  Senate's  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  so  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  five  votes  be  recorded 
as  though  each  were  cast  but  one  vote 
cast  will  be  recorded  in  each  of  the 

five  instances.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object  to  that.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
one  vote,  let  it  count  as  one  vote  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  certainly  the  leader  can  call 
the  shot  but  I  know  we  have  used  this 
procedure  on  treaties. 

Mr.  BYRD.  On  treaties  we  do,  that 
is  true,  at  times.  We  usually  give  ade- 
quate notice  when  we  do  that  so 
absent  Senators  are  on  notice  that 
they  are  going  to  miss  five  votes.  I 
object.  Let  us  have  one  vote  on  the 
five.  I  have  no  problem  with  that.  Let 
us  save  40  minutes  of  the  Senate's 
time  on  five  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  objects.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  may  have  1 
minute  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  simply 
like  to  ask  the  position  of  the  White 
House  on  the  five  amendments,  or  the 
one  amendment.  Is  it  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  White  House  is  op- 
posed to  these  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  table  division  I  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  what  the  situation  is  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  five  votes 
in  one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  yeas 
and  nays  as  ordered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  with  a  sufficient  second 
were  on  the  first  division  of  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  a  motion  to  table  the  first 
division  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  there  will  indeed  be 
five  votes  then? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time  what  has  been  ordered  is  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
first  division  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  making  it  one 
vote  on  all  five  but  not  counting  as 
five  votes  If  that  would  be  agreeable.  • 

Mr.  SYMMS.  There  are  objections 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  that,  I 
say  to  the  leader.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  one  vote,  have  it  listed  in  the 
Record  as  five  votes.  I  know  that  has 
happened  to  this  Senator  when  I  have 
been  absent  before  so  I  am  aware  it  is 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  divi- 
sion I  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  The  yeas  and  nays 
haing  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  146  Ex.] 
YEAS-85 


Adams 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Fowler 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Gam 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Gore 

Pell 

Bond 

Graham 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Grassley 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Reid 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Roth 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chiles 

Karnes 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simon 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Daschle 

Levin 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Matsunaea 

Trible 

Dodd 

McCain 

Warner 

Dole 

McConnell 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

Evans 

Mikulski 

Exon 

Mitchell 
NAYS-11 

Gramm 

Humphrey 

Shelby 

Hecht 

McClure 

Symms 

Helms 

Nickles 

Wallop 

Hollings 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING 

-4 

BIden 

Leahy 

D'Amato 

SUfford 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision I  of  amendment  No.  2108  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 


motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  would  the  Senator  be  prepared 
to  vitiate  the  rollcall  votes  on  the  final 
four  sections? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  so  all 
Senators  know,  I  asked  before  this 
vote  for  unanimous  consent  that  one 
vote  count  as  five  votes,  and  there  was 
an  objection  raised  to  that. 

There  will  be  objections  raised  from 
this  side,  and  I  have  already  been  told 
by  Senators  they  will  object  if  we  ask 
to  vitiate  five  votes. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  cast  one 
more  vote  and  have  it  count  as  four 
votes,  this  Senator  has  no  objection  as 
long  as  it  is  spread  on  the  Record  as 
four. 

I  renew  that  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  next  vote  on 
the  Lugar  tabling  motion  will  be 
spread  on  the  Record  as  four  votes  on 
the  following  four  subsections  and  one 
vote  count  as  four.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  he  would  renew  that  request 
after  this  vote. 

I  know  of  at  least  maybe  two  Sena- 
tors who  are  stuck  in  the  rain  in  traf- 
fic. If  they  did  not  get  here  in  time 
they  would  miss  four  votes. 

I  temporarily  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  division  II  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  lay  on 
the  table  division  II  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  87, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  147  Ex.] 
YEAS— 87 


Adams 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Armstrong 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Bond 

Gore 

Packwood 

Boren 

Graham 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Grassley 

Proxmir« 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Karnes 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Daschle 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McCain 

Trible 

Dole 

McClure 

Warner 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Weicker 

Durent)erger 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-10 

Wtrth 

Gramm 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Hecht 

Nickles 

Wallop 

Helms 

Pressler 

Hollings 

Shelby 

NOT  VOTING-3 
Biden  Leahy  Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision II  of  amendment  No.  2108  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Lugar  ta- 
bling motion  on  subsection  (c)  be  also 
spread  upon  the  Record  as  a  vote  on 
subsection  (d)  and  subsection  (e),  so 
that  the  next  vote  would  count  as 
three  votes  and  would  be  spread  upon 
the  Record  individually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  do  want  the  Record 
to  reflect  at  this  point  that  my  vote  on 
each  of  those  three  would  not  be  iden- 
tical. I  do  not  object  to  having  it 
shown  that  way,  but  I  do  want  it  un- 
derstood that  I  would  have  voted  in  a 
different  fashion  on  two  of  the  three 
subdivisions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
object  to  the  request,  if  that  is  the  sit- 
uation. 
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The  PRi  SIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heai  d. 

DIV1  SIOR  1 


VOTE  01» 

Mr. 
to  table 
yeas  and 

The 
there  a 
sufficient 

The  yeas 

The 
question 
the  Senato  ■ 
The  yeas 
and  the 

The 
the  roll 

Mr. 
the 
Leaht]  is 

I  also 
from 
because  of 

Mr 
Senator 
is 

The 
Shelby) 
in  the 

The 
nays  11,  as 


III  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  2  1 08 

LUGlAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
su  )section  (c)  and  ask  for  the 


ni  ,ys. 
PF  ESIDING 


OFFICER.     Is 

second?  There  is  a 

sbcond. 

and  nays  were  ordered. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

on  the  motion  to  table  of 

from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]. 

nays  have  been  ordered 

cletk  will  call  the  roll. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  called 


su  f  icient 


is 


and 


Sena  or 


Dela  irare 


CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 

from     Vermont     [Mr. 

r  ecessarily  absent. 

s^mounce  that  the  Senator 

[Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 

llness. 

SIM  »SON.  I  announce  that  the 

frjm  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford] 

absent. 
PRteSIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Afe  there  any  other  Senators 
>er  who  desire  to  vote? 
resiilt  was  announced— yeas  86. 
follows: 


1  necessar  ly 


[R(  llcall  Vote  No.  148  Ex.) 


Adams 

Annstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blngaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chsfee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 


Gam 
Gramm 
Hatch 
Hecht 


Biden 

So  the 
amendmeit 

Mr.  LU(tAR 
to 
motion  to 

Mr 
lay  that  idotion 

The  moiion 
agreed  to. 


reconsi  ier 


PEIL. 
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VOTE  ON  DIVISION  IV  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  J  108 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  division  IV  of 
the  Symms  amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  division  IV  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— 82  yeas, 
15  nays,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  149  Ex.] 


YEAS-86 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

NAYS- 11 

Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
NicUes 


NOT  VOTING— 3 

Leahy  Stafford 


Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Shelby 
Symms 
Wallop 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 


Gam 

Gramm 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Helms 


rlotion  to  table  division  III  of 
No.  2108  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
on  the  table, 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


YEAS-82 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Karnes 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

NAYS— 15 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

McCain 

McClure 

Murkowski 


Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Nickles 

Pressler 

Shelby 

Symms 

Wallop 


NOT  VOTING-3 


VOTE  ON  DIVISION  V  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  3108 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  division  V  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  20 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
last  vote  in  the  series  of  five  votes,  but 
not  necessarily  the  last  vote  today.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  Senator  who 
has  an  amendment  that  he  plans  to 
call  up  immediately? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  there  another  amend- 
ment that  will  be  called  up  to  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
will  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  is  necessary  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  150  Ex.] 
YEAS-89 


Biden 


Leahy 


Stafford 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision IV  of  amendment  No.  2108  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Adams 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Fowler 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Garn 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Gore 

Pell 

Bond 

Graham 

Pressler 

Boren 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Karnes 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Danforth 

Levin 

Stennis 

Daschle 

Lugar 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

McCain 

Trible 

Dodd 

McClure 

Wallop 

Dole 

McConnell 

Warner 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Evans 

Mikulski 

Wirth 

Exon 

Mitchell 

« 

Gramm 

Hecht 

Helms 


Biden 


NAYS— 8 

Rollings 

Humphrey 

Nickles 


Shelby 
Symms 


NOT  VOTING— 3 


Leahy 


SUfford 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  di- 
vision V  of  amendment  No.  2108  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
take  care  of  the  five  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
does. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  that  we  could  now 
move  to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 
The  majority  leader  is  not  on  the  floor 
but  he  will  be  here  shortly.  Again  I 
would  say  that  if  there  are  any  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  the  text.  I  hope 
they  would  be  offered  quickly  and  we 
can  dispose  of  them.  I  have  had  some 
inidication,  "Well,  we  are  going  to  go 
out;  we  will  not  vote  until  Monday." 

There  is  another  day  lost.  We  are 
getting  into  next  week.  The  President 
leaves  Wednesday  morning.  I  assume 
we  have  a  couple  days  beyond  that, 
but  I  know  there  are  other  items  the 
majority  leader  wants  to  dispose  of 
next  week.  So  again,  if  there  are  any— 
the  reason  I  am  speaking,  I  assume 
they  are  on  this  side  of  the  aisle— if 
there  are  any  amendments  to  the 
treaty  itself,  I  hope  that  we  can  be  ap- 
prised of  that  and  there  will  not  be 
any  delay;  they  will  be  offered;  debat- 
ed smd  voted  on  this  afternoon  so  we 
can  go  on  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. There  are  still  about  a  dozen 
major  issues  that  have  to  be  debated 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification.  If 
anyone  does  not  want  the  treaty  ratifi- 
cation to  occur  next  week,  that  is  their 
right. 

We  ought  to  know  it  right  up  front 
and  not  take  one  issue  every  day,  as  we 
are  today  and  as  we  did  yesterday  and 
the  day  before. 

So  I  certainly  encourage  any  Repub- 
lican colleagues  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  amendments,  and  we  can  move 
on. 

I  ask  the  chairman:  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  no  amendments  on  his  side. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  no  amendments  on  this  side. 

When  the  time  comes,  do  we  move  to 
the  question  about  moving  on  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  or  is  it  auto- 
matic? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  cannot  do  it,  but  we 
can  file  cloture.  I  have  a  cloture 
motion  ready  to  file  today.  I  will  first 
want  to  discuss  that  with  the  majority 
leader. 

I  do  not  really  believe  we  will  get  on 
the  resolution  of  ratification  until 
sometime  next  week.  That  well  leave  a 


couple  of  days  for  20  Senators  to  par- 
ticipate in  major  amendments.  The 
amendment  we  just  had  was  a  serious 
amendment.  Nobody  quarrels  with 
that.  Now  the  slate  is  clean,  and  we 
are  ready  for  another  one.  If  there  is 
one,  we  should  be  debating  it,  and  we 
ought  to  vote  within  a  reasonable  time 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  Senator  Humphrey  is  on 
his  way  to  the  floor  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  while  that  is  occurring,  let 
me  make  a  few  comments. 

Within  an  hour  after  this  treaty 
became  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  earlier  this  week— and,  by 
the  way,  we  have  not  been  on  it  3  full 
days  yet— I  began  hearing  mutterings 
and  declarations  about  dilatory  tactics, 
killer  amendments,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  did  not  set  the  President's  sched- 
ule, and  I  hope,  frankly,  that  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  can  be  or  not.  But  he 
decided  on  the  date,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  decided  when  we 
would  take  up  this  treaty,  which  has 
been  on  the  calendar  a  while. 

So,  as  Senator  Wallop  said,  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  an  inclination  to  dis- 
parage those  who  are  trying  to  make 
as  certain  as  possible  that  there  will  be 
at  least  some  consideration  of  this 
treaty. 

I  say  again  what  I  said  earlier  this 
morning— that  there  is  a  vast  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  contents  of  this 
treaty,  but  the  American  people  are 
catching  on,  according  to  polls  I  have 
seen. 

As  I  told  a  distinguished  friend  of 
mine  awhile  ago,  who  was  encouraging 
the  accelerating  process:  "What  would 
you  do  if  you  genuinely  thought  this 
treaty  was  bad  for  this  country  and 
bad  in  terms  of  the  preservation  of 
freedom?  What  would  you  consider  to 
be  your  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution?" 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  It.  But  I 
have  heard  over  and  over  again  that 
amendments  are  dilatory,  killer 
amendments.  What  Is  a  killer  amend- 
ment? I  wish  somebody  would  define 
it. 

Generally  speaking,  dating  back  to 
my  experience  in  opposition  to  the 
Panama  Canal  giveway  treaties,  a 
killer  amendment  back  then  was  one 


that  would  have  improved  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  or  hopefully  killed  it. 

I  will  say  one  thing:  The  cause  of 
freedom  in  this  hemisphere  would  be  a 
lot  better  off  if  we  had  not  ratified 
those  treaties,  the  Panama  Canal  give- 
away. 

A  lot  of  Senators  who  voted  for  that 
treaty  in  a  rush  and  climbed  on  the 
bandwagon  of  that  time  had  to  meet 
their  electorate  In  the  next  election, 
and  they  are  no  longer  here.  I  can  pin- 
point the  names.  I  think  there  were  23 
of  them  who  voted  for  the  treaty, 
which  was  declared  to  be  perfect,  who 
were  subsequently  defeated  at  the 
polls.  On  the  other  hand,  only  two 
who  opposed  the  treaty  were  defeated 
at  the  polls. 

I  remember  President  Carter  saying: 
"If  we  just  give  away  the  Panama 
Canal"— I  am  paraphrasing  him  at  this 
point— "if  we  will  just  approve  these 
treaties,  peace  will  come  to  Central 
America,  and  tranquility,  and  America 
will  be  able  to  have  friends." 

Well,  look  at  it,  Mr.  President.  Any- 
body who  believes  that  today  has  lost 
his  mind.  Even  10  years  ago  I  figured 
those  who  believed  it  had  a  little  bit  of 
faulty  judgment. 

A  killer  amendment,  to  me.  Is  a  code 
word  around  this  place  to  persuade 
Senators  that  they  had  better  not  vote 
for  a  given  amendment  because,  one, 
they  might  not  be  able  to  go  home  on 
Friday  afternoon  or,  two,  they  might 
offend  somebody  downtown,  or  things 
of  that  sort. 

I  hope  that  at  some  point,  some  Sen- 
ators who  are  making  such  delarations 
would  just  haul  out  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  examine  It  in 
terms  of  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  each  of  the  100  Senators 
today,  with  respect  to  treaties. 

Senator  Byrd,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  appeared  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  during  the 
hearings  on  this  INF  Treaty.  Senators 
ought  to  go  back  and  read  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  said  at 
that  time  In  terms  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  Senator  with  respect  to  the 
ratification  of  treaties  or  the  failure  to 
ratify,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  true  I  am  going  to  object  to  roll- 
ing this  thing  along  certainly  until 
Senator  Humphrey  and  any  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  amendments  in  prepa- 
ration have  their  opportunity  to  offer 
them. 

But  I  hope  we  will  stop  this  charac- 
terization of  Senators  as  being  dilatory 
or  offering  killer  amendments.  There 
is  some  principle  on  both  sides  and  it 
needs  to  be  respected.  There  is  some- 
thing to  this  business  of  comity  In  the 
Senate. 

I  say  again  that  we  have  not  yet 
been  on  this  treaty  3  days,  and  it  took 
70  days  to  complete  the  giveaway  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 
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PRESDING 


rescinc  ed. 


PRES]  DING 


to 


OFFICER.  With- 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  President,  I  have 
the   desk   five   amend- 
the  text  of  the  memo- 
uiiderstanding  and  one  to 
on  inspection.  These,  I 
conlident,  will  not  be  contro- 
they  are  based  upon 
Deiartment  corrigendum  of 
)88,  which  indicates  that 
amendments  will  be  incorporated 
of   notes  with   the 
thereby   securing   the 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the 


exchahge 


amei  dments 
th ;   text 
prin  :ipally 


Anoy 


I  yield  the 
absence  of  a 

The 
clerk  will  call 

The 
ceeded  to  call 

Mr.  HELMi! 
sent  that  th( 
caUbe 

The 
out  objection 

Mr.  HELM! 
Just   filed   at 
ments— four 
randum  of 
the  protocol 
am  quite 
versial.  In 
the  State 
January  15 
the 
in  an 

Soviet  Unior 
agreement  of 
amendments 

The 
errors  in 
Senate, 
numbers    of 
American 
to    the 
Longhom 
is  in  Texas, 
partment 
the  wrong 
words,  they 
the  wrong 
covers  four  ol 

The  fifth 
volves  an 
the  protocol 
correction  is 
the  protocol 

In  other 
are  substant 
they  correct 
Since  the  no(e 
before  the 
for  these 
by  amendmei  »t 
will  be  in  the 
granting 
known  by  us 

Let   me 
that  these 
tlrely  on  the 
rections— the 
published  bj 
but  not 
the  President 
rections,  but 
corrections 
job  is  to  get 

I  now 


floor,  and  I  suggest  the 

<]  uorum. 

OFFICER.   The 
the  roU. 

legislative  clerk  pro- 
the  roll. 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
order  for  the  quonmi 


pi  ice. 


of 


exchi  jige 


as  many  as 
the  docimiei}t 
that  the 
resolve  quiet|y 
by  an 
think  the 
that  way.  I 
the  mistake! 
and  be  done 

I,  therefo^ 
chairman   o: 
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Sc  nate, 
cor  -ections 


involve     clear 

now   before   the 

with    regard    to 

American    missiles    and 

missile  launchers,  as  well  as 

geo^aphic    location    of    the 

missile  facility,  which 

)ut  which  the  State  De- 

pr^vided  to  the  Soviets  in 

in  Texas.  In  other 

iave  the  right  State,  but 

in  their  haste.  That 

them. 

a  nendment  at  the  desk  in- 

incorrect  legal  reference  in 

I  »n  inspection.  Unless  this 

made,   the  provision  in 

i  absolutely  meaningless. 

wdrds,  Mr.  President,  these 

ve  amendments  in  that 

significant  errors  of  fact. 

correcting  them  is  not 

:,  the  only  lawful  way 

to  be  achieved  is 

Otherwise,  the  Senate 

position  of,  for  example. 

approval   to   a   treaty   text 

;o  be  incorrect, 
ei  iphasize,   Mr.   President, 
amendments  are  based  en- 
State  Department's  cor- 
so-called  Corrigendum— 
the  State  Department, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
These  are  not  my  cor- 
the  State  Departments 
their  sloppy  work.  Our 
I  hem  legally  into  the  text, 
understand  that  there  may  be 
other  factual  errors  in 
before  the  Senate  and 
Stale  Department  intends  to 
those  textual  problems 
of  notes.  I  do  not 
^nate   ought   to   operate 
1  hink  we  ought  to  correct 
that  we  know  to  exist 
vith  them. 

ask  the  distinguished 
the   Foreign   Relations 
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Comimittee,  other  managers  of  the  bill 
and  the  leadership  that  I  would  like  to 
know  when  the  note  will  be  exchanged 
so  that  we  might  have  that  as  a  matter 
of  record. 

There  are  some  who  are  going  to 
say,  "Oh,  this  is  just  a  minor  point."  It 
is  not  minor.  None  of  these  is  a  minor 
point,  and  it  is  not  going  away  if  we 
ignore  it.  In  fact,  it  will  be  just  an- 
other example  of  the  desire  by  some  to 
push  this  treaty  through. 

There  are  approximately,  according 
to  my  information,  about  50  factually 
incorrect  terms  in  the  document  that 
we  will  be  approving  unless  we  set 
about  the  business  of  correcting  them. 
Back  on  May  4,  Mr.  President.  I 
wrote  an  identical  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  text  of 
the  letter  is  the  same  for  each. 

After  the  managers  of  the  bill  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  these 
amendments,  I  will  call  them  up.  It 
will  be  fine  with  me  to  consider  them 
en  bloc,  by  voice  vote. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point,  the  text  of  my  May  4  letter  to 
Senator  Byrd  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  identical  to  the  letter  that  I  sent  to 
Senator  Dole,  the  minority  leader,  on 
May  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

•Washington,  DC,  May  4,  1988. 
Hon.  Robert  Byrd. 
The  Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Majority  Leader:  I  have  today 
been  advised  that  as  of  January  15.  1988, 
the  Executive  Branch  by  diplomatic  note 
was  seeking  agreement  with  representatives 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
the  adoption  of  four  amendments  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  one 
amendment  to  the  Protoco.  regarding  In- 
spections to  the  proposed  Treaty  Concern- 
ing Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Forces. 
These  amendments  were  not  incorporated 
in  the  January  25,  1988,  message  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  transmitting  the 
proposed  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  and  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

Since  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
and  the  Protocol  regarding  Inspections  are 
expressly  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
Treaty,  the  five  agreed  amendments  will 
necessarily  require  Senate  approval  prior  to 
any  action  consenting  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty.  Otherwise,  the  Senate  would  be 
giving  its  consent  to  an  incorrect  text. 

The  five  amendments  made  subsequent  to 
the  December  8.  1987  signing  of  the  Treaty 
appear  on  initial  analysis  to  be  purely  tech- 
nical in  nature.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  for  the  Senate  leadership  to 
offer  the  amendnents  to  correct  the  appar- 
ent defects.  By  similar  letter.  I  am  making 
the  same  suggestion  to  the  Minority  Leader 
in  the  hope  that  five  joint  leadership 
amendments  could  be  propounded  early 
during  any  debate  of  the  proposed  Treaty  in 
order  to  clear  up  this  particular  procedural 


and  legal  problem  which  the  Administration 
has  failed  to  address  publically. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  for 
your  consideration  the  five  needed  amend- 
ments. Obviously,  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  four  amendments  to  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  being  considered  en 
bloc  should  there  be  propounded  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  that  effect.  With 
the  requirement  for  Article-by-Article  con- 
sideration no  longer  in  the  Senate  Rules, 
there  four  amendments  and  the  amendment 
to  the  Protocol  would  be  in  order  in  Execu- 
tive Session  immediately  after  the  Treaty 
came  before  the  Senate  and  could  thus  be 
disposed  of  promptly. 

Of  a  far  more  significant  nature,  however, 
is  the  recent  disclosure  that  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev was  not  authorized  to  sign  the  pro- 
posed Treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  an  undisputed  principle  of  internation- 
al law  that  treaties  are  made  between  states, 
and  therefore  only  a  head  of  state,  a  For- 
eign Minister,  a  duly  authorized  ambassa- 
dor, or  a  person  specifically  authorized  by  a 
state  can  sign  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  a  state. 
Gorbachev  holds  no  plenipotentiary  state 
office. 

As  I  am  certain  you  will  recall,  when  the 
late  Leonid  Brezhnev  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
was  given  express  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose by  a  vote  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Writ- 
ten certification  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  au- 
thorization was  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  prior  to  the  time  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  ABM  Treaty  because  prior  to  the 
vote  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  there  had  been 
extensive  discussion  of  Brezhnev's  lack  of 
authority,  in  his  capacity  as  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party,  to  bind  the 
Soviet  state  at  international  law.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  accreditation  docu- 
ment used  for  the  ABM  Treaty  and  call  to 
your  attention  its  authentication  by  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  (At 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  proposed 
SALT  II  Treaty.  Brezhnev  was  also  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidum  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  i.e.  head  of  state,  so  that  the  issue 
did  not  arise.) 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  ABM  precedent. 
Gorbachev  did  not  provide,  nor  was  he 
asked  for,  evidence  of  his  authority  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  proposed  INF 
Treaty,  its  Protocols,  and  its  Memorandum 
of  Understanding;  therefore,  his  action  with 
respect  to  each  such  document,  in  the  com- 
plete absence  of  contrary  and  contempora- 
neous authoritative  proof,  was  entirely  ultra 
vires  and  nugatory. 

It  follows  that  the  documents  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  cannot  be  brought 
validly  before  the  Senate  since  they  do  not 
represent  a  proposed  treaty  between  con- 
tracting sovereigns  but  are  instead,  at  best, 
personal  agreements  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

The  only  proper  course  left  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  follow  in  these  unusual  cir- 
cumstances is  to  seek  forthwith  a  properly 
executed  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  by 
means  of  a  new  and  authoritatively  signed 
Protocol  incorporating  by  reference  the  text 
of  the  proposed,  or  more  accurately,  the  al- 
leged INF  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  and  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (perhaps 
making  other  agreed  corrections  in  the 
process)  and  thereafter  to  submit  such  new 
Protocol  and  incorporated  documents  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent. 
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While  the  foregoing  may  seem  unneces- 
sarily cumbersome,  any  other  course  of 
action  would  be  comparable  to  allowing  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee to  sign  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  thereby  have  him  pre- 
tend to  bind  the  country  and  future  Admin- 
istrations. Moreover,  at  a  practical  level,  any 
other  course  could  f  orseeably  lead  as  well  to 
an  occasion  at  a  not-distant  future  date  in 
which  a  new  Soviet  regime  could  renounce 
the  Treaty  by  claiming  that  the  former 
Communist  Party  Secretary  acted  without 
authority. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Senate 
should  not.  In  any  event,  be  asked  to  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  any  treaty  whatsoever 
which  has  been  Improperly  executed  be- 
cause asking  the  Senate  to  proceed  in  the 
face  of  a  known  fundamental  flaw  of  such 
basic  nature  tends  to  denigrate  even  further 
the  role  and  function  of  the  Senate  in  the 
treaty-making  process.  As  you  have  often 
pointed  out,  the  Framers  did  not  intend  the 
Senate  to  rubber-stamp  treaties,  and  you 
could  now  add,  much  less  to  rubber-stamp 
documents  purporting  to  be  treaties  but 
which  In  fact  are  not. 

I  trust  that,  notwithstanding  my  stated 
opposition  to  the  substance  of  the  docu- 
ments presently  in  question,  you  will  under- 
stand that  these  particular  matters  are  not 
raised  for  any  arbitrary  purpose  of  imped- 
ing or  delaying  Senate  action  on  the  pro- 
posed Treaty  and  that  they  are  raised  now 
only  because  until  now  they  were  unknown 
outside  of  the  Executive  Department.  With 
respect  to  their  expedited  resolution  be  as- 
sured therefore  that  I  will  give  whatever  as- 
sistance or  cooperation  that  you  feel  is 
either  necessary  or  appropriate. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jesse. 

Correspondence 
the  presidium  op  the  supreme  soviet  of  the 

union  of  soviet  socialist  republics 
declares  that  It  authorizes  Leonid  Ilyich 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  sign  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America 
on  Certain  Measures  with  Respect  to  the 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms. 

Moscow,  May  26, 1972. 

[Stamp  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSRl. 

Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  N.  Podgomy. 

Countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  A.  Gromyko. 

THE  PRESIDIUM  OF  THE  SUPREME  SOVIET  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

declares  that  it  authorizes  Leonid  Ilyich 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  sign  the  Treaty  between 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems. 

Moscow,  May  26,  1972. 

[Stamp  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR]. 

Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  N.  Podgomy. 

Countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

[Signed]  A.  Gromyko. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  afforded  us  to  examine  the 
amendments  on  our  side.  We  will  be 
delighted  to  do  so  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  we  will  have  a  response. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  I  submit  the  five  amendments  en 
bloc  and  they  be  considered  en  bloc, 
assuming  that  the  distinguished  man- 
ager on  the  majority  side  gives  approv- 
al to  them,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Would  the  Chair 
please  repeat  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  that  all  five  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  if  I  have 
properly  stated  his  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Chair  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  for  me  to  submit  them 
en  bloc  and  they  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  acted  upon  by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
intend  to— I  just  want  to  be  sure  what 
the  request  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Could  the  Senator  repeat 
it,  please? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  accoustics  in  this 
Chamber  are  terrible  today. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  say  would  you  repeat 
the  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  five  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  which  I  have  not 
yet  called  up.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  Icnows  about  them.  While 
they  are  technical  amendments,  they 
are  siflmificant  amendments  and  the 
State  Department  agrees  that  the 
errors  do  in  fact  exist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina,  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  to  cMinsider  the 
amendments,  five  amendments,  en 
bloc,  that  unanimous-consent  request 
did  not  include  a  voice  vote?  It  would 
not  be  an  appropriate  vote  since,  by 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  sure  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  improper  around  this 
place.  I  just  want  to  expedite  the  pro- 
cedure a  little  bit.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
dilatory. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  I  understand  that  the  re- 
quest is  for  the  five  issues  to  count  as 
one;  and  there  is  no  objection  that 
they  count  as  one  when  it  comes  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— I  shall  not 
object— with  the  understanding  that 
we  are  considering  the  five  en  bloc  and 
there  has  been  no  request  with  regard 
to  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Whout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2109 

(I*urpose:  To  make  technical  corrections  in 
the  MOU) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  colloquy,  I  send  the 
amendments  to  the  desk  to  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  I  ask  for  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  amendments  en  bloc  num- 
bered 2109. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  assum- 
ing that  the  managers  of  the  bill,  I 
hope,  have  read  the  amendments, 
without  objections  on  their  part  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  en  bloc  amendments  be  disi>ensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Section  II,  Paragraph  2.  strike  out  the  nu- 
merals "170,"  "170,"  and  "175"  under  the 
column  headed  "USA"  and  insert  respective- 
ly in  lieu  thereof  the  numerals  "178."  "178." 
and  "182". 

In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Section  III.  Paragraph  l(a)(ii)  under  the 
heading  Wueschhiem  strike  out  the  coordi- 
nates "007  25  06  E  ■  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  coordinates  "007  25  40  E"  and  under 
the  same  heading  in  the  column  denominat- 
ed "Launchers"  strike  out  the  numeral  "31" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "21". 

In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Section  III,  Paragraph  2(a)(i)  under  the 
heading  "Training  Facilities:  Fort  Sill.  Okla- 
homa" in  the  column  denominated 
"Launchers"  strike  out  the  numeral  "39" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "38". 

In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Section   IV,   Paragraph    2(a)(i)   under   the 
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Production     Facilities: 
Ammunition  Plant"  in  the 
■Missiles"  strike  out 
0"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  column  "Support  Equip- 
the  numeral  "0"  and  insert 
1". 
Protbcol  regarding  Inspections  at 
I^agraph  1  in  the  second  sen- 
strike  out  the  words  "para- 

VI  of  this  Protocol"  and 

.hereof  "paragraph  11  of  Sec- 


heading 

Iionghom  An^y 
column  denoifjinated 
the  numeral 
"8"  and  undei 
ment"  strike 
in  lieu  thereol 

In  the 
Section  XI. 
tence  thereof 
graph  10  of 
insert  In  lieu 
tion  VI  of  thd  Protocol 
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The  State  Department. 
,  They  csune  from  the 
ment? 
Yes,  sir. 
Very  well. 

let  me  say  to  begin 

amendments,  at  least 

are  the  so-called  corri- 

These    are    technical 

the  Senator  from  North 

explained  it,  that  need  to 

the  method  of  making 

a  good  bit  of  difference. 

of  my  argument  will  be 

the  Soviets  have  been  in- 

the  need  to  make   these 

The  Soviets  have 

officially  of  the  specific 

be  made  to  the  treaty  as 

the  front  of  the  published 

treaty  and  the  Soviets 

to  these  changes.  So.  we 

at  least  with  regard 

corrections  that  we 


the 


arg  iment, 
tec  hnical 


States  is  prepared  to  ex- 

;    formally    during    this 

I   believe   the  Senator 

Carolina  raised  that  ques- 

iidvised  by  the  administra- 

taose  notes  would  be  forth- 

the  current  week.  And 

of  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 

to  the  changes,  we  an- 

the  Soviets  will  be  re- 


agi  eed 


thst 


s^ply  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 

i  the  accepted  diplomatic 

dealing  with  the  so-called 

I  hat  have  accompanied  var- 

treaties    where    technical 

leed  to  be  made. 

the  gist  of  my  argument 

is  no  attempt  to  cover  up 

They  have  been  well 

!  ome  time;  as  I  have  point- 

with  the  Soviets  as  well 

rest  of  the  world. 

qorrigenda  identified  by  the 

at  the  time  of  the  sig- 

treaty,  back  on  Decem- 

n  fact,  as  I  pointed  out,  in- 

tie  published  version  of  the 


treaty  publicly  delivered  to  each  Sena- 
tor on  December  8. 

I  would  point  out  that  to  get  into  an 
amendment  of  the  treaty  at  this  point, 
I  believe,  does  mischief  to  the  process. 
There  is  no  reason  to  violate  the  body 
of  the  treaty  in  this  manner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  common  diplo- 
matic practice  ought  to  be  followed 
once  again.  And,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  procedures  that  will  in  fact  occur 
with  the  exchange  of  notes  following 
information  already  given  to  the  Sena- 
tors, as  well  as  to  the  Soviets,  is  agreed 
to  by  all  parties.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  do  it  by  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  corrigendum 
published  by  the  State  Department 
before  the  Senate  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  corrigendum  a 
document  before  the  Senate  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  the  treaty,  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  to  protocols,  of 
which  one  has  amendments,  that  is 
the  pending  amendment  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  the  answer,  if  I 
may  inquire?  Yes  or  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  unclear  as  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  the  specific 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  just  asked  if  the  corri- 
gendum was  one  of  the  documents 
before  the  Senate.  Is  it  an  item  we  are 
considering  this  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire,  is  that  part  of 
the  documents  the  Chair  has  identi- 
fied? Or  is  it  a  matter  extraneous  to 
the  items  that  the  Chair  has  identified 
as  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Senate?  Is  the  corrigendum? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  I 
know  the  answer.  But  I  assume  the 
Senator  is  not  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform— has  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  been  withdrawn? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  withdraw  it.  I  will 
save  you  a  lot  of  trouble^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  Senator  raised  a 
question  if  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  an  in- 
appropriate way  to  deal  with  a  corri- 
gendum item.  I  simply  add  in  response 
to  the  Senator's  question  that,  in  fact, 
the  notes  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
changed. This  Senator  does  not  know 
whether  the  notes  that  will  be  ex- 
changed will,  in  fact,  contain  the  fig- 


ures that  are  included  in  these  five 
amendments.  That  is  a  very  broad  as- 
sumption, although  the  Senator  has 
assured  me  the  State  Department  is 
the  source  for  these  figures,  but  this 
Senator  at  least  has  been  apprised 
that  there  have  been  considerable  dis- 
cussions within  the  administration  as 
to  whether  these  will  be  the  final  fig- 
ures involved  in  the  corrigendum. 

The  point  that  I  tried  to  make,  in 
further  response  to  the  Senator,  is 
that  in  due  course,  we  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  as  to  how  these 
technical  corrections  will  be  made. 
There  is  a  good-faith  attempt  being 
made  to  do  this.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  adopt  this  amendment  to  the 
treaty,  thus  locking  in  figures  that 
may  not  be,  in  fact,  the  same  ones  to 
be  exchanged  in  notes  that  are  still  to 
occur.  That  is  why  countries  deal  as 
they  deal  in  this  manner,  in  the  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes,  as  opposed 
to  amendments  to  treaties,  in  a  formal 
sense. 

I  do  oppose  the  amendments,  and  I 
am  hopeful  the  Senator  will  not  per- 
sist. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  not  surprising  these 
typographical  errors  occur.  The  treaty 
itself  is  a  long,  complex  document.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  majority  of  these 
errors  have  occurred  in  the  U.S.  data 
to  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
and  have  not  had  any  impact  whatso- 
ever on  the  substance  of  the  treaty. 

I  believe  the  administration  at  this 
very  moment  is  completing  the  process 
of  compiling  these  corrections,  which 
include  a  number  of  items  in  addition 
to  the  five  identified  in  January  when 
the  treaty  was  submitted. 

There  is  a  standard  international 
practice,  too,  for  the  correction  of 
such  errors  which  involves  the  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes.  That  is  a 
process  that  is  under  way  at  this  time. 

Also,  on  the  question  of  policy.  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senate  should  put  itself 
out  as  a  copy  editor  and  be  concerned 
with  such  minutia.  We  are  not  a  copy 
editor.  My  own  view  is  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  delay  by  the  Senate  in 
its  consideration  of  the  treaty.  These 
are  administrative  details  which  have 
little  effect  or  no  effect  on  substance. 

So  I  join  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
in  opposing  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  the  signal 
from  the  managers  originally  had 
been,  "Oh,  we  will  take  the  amend- 
ment." That  is  the  reason  why  I  han- 
dled it  the  way  I  did.  Then  they  were 
handed  information  that  apparently 
they  changed  their  minds,  which  is 
fine.  I  want  them  to  do  what  they 
think  is  right.  In  the  process,  I  want  to 
do  what  I  think  is  right. 


The  corrigendum  is  not  before  the 
Senate  formally  although  the  Senate 
was  informed  about  it.  Let  me  read  it. 
It  was  added  to  this  State  Department 
document  that  each  Senator  has.  I 
think  I  better  read  it  into  the  Record 
because  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  may  have  ap- 
peared to  be  implying— I  know  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  implying  it— he  seemed 
to  be  saying  that,  with  respect  to  Per- 
shing missiles,  an  error  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  number  of  such  missiles 
was  insignificant.  But  here  is  what  the 
corrigendum  says: 

The  Treaty  printed  herein  appears  as  it 
was  signed  on  December  8,  1987.  In  the 
course  of  review,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
identified  certain  technical  errors  in  the 
text.  These  will  be  corrected  through  an  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  of  January  15,  1988,  the  foUowlng 
corrections  were  to  be  made: 

(1)  In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
(MOU),  section  II,  paragraph  2,  page  10. 
concerning  shorter-range  missiles  and 
launchers,  for  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  non-deployed  missiles  should 
read  178.  Also,  the  aggregate  number  of  de- 
ployed and  non-deployed  missiles  should 
read  178.  The  aggregate  number  of  second 
stages  should  read  182. 

(2)  In  the  MOU,  section  III,  paragraph 
KaXii),  page  12.  for  Wueschheim,  the  geo- 
graphic coordinates  should  read,  in  the  per- 
tinent part,  007  25  40  E.  Also,  the  number  of 
launchers  should  read  21. 

(3)  In  the  MOU,  section  III,  paragraph 
2(a)(i),  page  26,  for  training  facilities:  Ft. 
Sill,  Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma,  the  number  of 
launchers  should  read  38. 

(4)  In  the  MOU,  section  IV.  paragraph 
2(a)(ii).  page  33.  for  the  Longhom  Army 
Ammunition  Plant,  Marshall,  Texas,  the 
number  of  missiles  should  read  8,  and  the 
number  of  training  missile  stages  should 
read  1. 

(5)  In  the  Protocol  regarding  Inspections, 
section  XI,  paragraph  1.  lines  17-18,  page 
55,  the  reference  should  read  "paragraph  11 
of  section  VI  of  this  Protocol." 

I  read  that  into  the  Record  because 
I  know  that  the  Senate  does  not  want 
deliberately  to  contend  that  the  treaty 
can  be  or  should  be  changed  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
If  there  really  is  a  custom  for  the 
State  Department  to  change  treaties 
after  the  Senate  has  acted,  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me. 

These  five  items  have  been  identi- 
fied, but  they— and  I  refer  to  the 
changes— have  not  been  formally  con- 
veyed to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent. 

The  last  time  I  checked  the  Consti- 
tution, nobody  had  delegated  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  changes  in  the  fash- 
ion that  apparently  is  contemplated. 

Senators  have  expressed  concerns 
about  authoritative  testimony.  We  are 
likely  to  have  some  debate  about  that 
next  week,  as  I  understand  it.  To 
ignore  these  five  items  which  are  cov- 
ered in  these  amendments  would  be  to 
assert  that  the  Senate  has  no  role  in 
ensuring  that  the  Senate  ratifies  the 


same  text  that  is  subsequently  con- 
veyed upon  ratification  to  the  Soviets. 

Changes,  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  text  should  not  be  made  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  asked  for  the  corrigendum.  It  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President.  It  was  published  by  the 
State  Department,  and  if  the  Senate 
does  not  include  the  corrections,  we 
will  be  approving  an  uncorrected 
treaty.  We  will  be  allowing  the  State 
Department  to  change  the  numbers 
after  we  have  approved  it  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  when  they 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  ask  the  mansigers:  Are  they 
insistent  that  the  amendments  en  bloc 
not  be  approved? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  will  respond  that  I 
would  be  opposed  to  approving  the 
amendment.  I  reiterate  that  at  this 
point  notes  have  not  been  exchanged. 
Let  me  just  say  the  Senator  makes  a 
valid  point  with  regard  to  information 
in  terms  of  the  final  detail.  I  am  ad- 
vised the  administration  will  exchange 
notes  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Monday.  So  at  least  at  minimum  the 
Senator's  point  may  be  prematurely 
taken  in  that  we  do  not  know  what  in 
fact  will  finally  be  the  corrigenda. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  because  Senator  Lugar  is  my 
friend,  Mr.  President,  and  I  admire 
him  greatly,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  wants  to  say  that  we  should 
not  correct  an  error,  or  five  errors,  or 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  whole  bunch  of 
errors  because  these  points  touch  on 
various  places.  Here  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  treaty  as  it 
now  stands  before  us  is  in  error,  and 
there  is  some  reluctance  to  correct  the 
errors  that  we  know  exist  and  the 
State  Department  even  acknowledges 
by  its  own  corrigendum. 

I  tell  you  what.  I  do  not  want  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  this  afternoon.  No 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  obtained  on 
the  en  bloc  amendments,  have  they. 
Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Maybe  we  could  discuss 
it  and  work  out  something  later,  so  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
having  spoken  about  the  past  efforts 


at  arms  control  between  the  allies  and 
other  totalitarian  regimes  during  the 
post- World  War  I  period— in  other 
words,  between  1918  and  1940—1 
would  like  now  to  examine  the  Soviet 
performance  in  complying  with  inter- 
national security  agreements.  If  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  on  two  occa- 
sions in  the  last  2  days  in  morning 
business,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
minding my  colleagues  of  the  history 
of  failures  of  the  Washington  Naval 
Disarmament  Agreement  of  1922  and 
the  Anglo-German  Naval  Pact  of  1935, 
in  which  there  were  varying  differ- 
ences between  the  way  democracies 
looked  at  the  treaties  and  abided  by 
the  treaties  and  the  way  totalitarian 
countries  took  full  advantage  of  those 
treaties  and  even  violated  those  trea- 
ties to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  of 
peace  during  that  period  of  time, 
which  obviously  made  the  totalitarian 
countries  stronger  vis-a-vis  the  Allies 
about  1940. 

So  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  that  history,  and  have  them  be 
mindful  of  it  as  we  consider  this  INF 
Treaty.  This  is  important  because  it 
gives  some  basis  to  judge  Soviet  behav- 
ior and  how  our  current  actions  should 
be  directed  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
over  the  INF  Treaty. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  In- 
telligence Community  agree  that  this, 
or  any  treaty,  is  not  100  percent  verifi- 
able and  that  the  Soviets  could  main- 
tain a  covert  force  of  SS-20's  without 
being  detected. 

They  argue,  however,  that  the  Sovi- 
ets could  not  cheat  in  a  "militarily  sig- 
nificant way"  and  that  training,  de- 
ployment and  testing  of  a  covert  force 
would  certainly  be  detected. 

I  will  have  to  defer  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  in  their  assessment 
that  we  have  the  means  to  detect  mili- 
tarily significant  violations  of  the 
treaty. 

I  have  examined  the  Intelligence 
Committee  report  and  feel  that  they 
have  made  a  reasonable  case  for  this 
conclusion. 

I  feel  we  must  take  efforts  to  assist 
them  in  providing  the  Intelligence 
Community  the  means  to  be  able  to 
continue  and  improve  upon  this  sur- 
veillance capability. 

Yet  I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  President, 
by  these  statements  because  it  seems 
to  imply  that  we  can  expect  some  vio- 
lations of  the  treaty  on  the  Soviet's 
pari,  violations  that  we  might  or 
might  not  be  able  to  detect. 

As  I  will  point  out  in  my  remarks. 
Soviet  violations  of  treaties  take  place 
with  alarming  regularity. 

The  experience  the  democratic  gov- 
ernments of  pre-World  War  II  had 
with  the  Axis  powers  over  naval  arms 
control  pacts  was  one  of  violation  after 
violation  with  little  or  nothing  done  to 
penalize  the  offending  party.  And  that 
is    particularly    the    case    with    the 
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Quite  frankly,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  way  democracies  look  at 
treaties  and  the  way  totalitarian  re- 
gimes look  at  the  same  treaties— some- 
thing for  us  always  to  keep  in  mind. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  have 
done  even  worse  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  arms  control  pacts. 

In  five  reports  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, President  Reagan  has  concluded 
the  Soviets  have  violated  the  following 
arms  control  treaties: 

The  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Inter- 
im Agreement;  The  SALT  II  Treaty; 
the  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical 
Weapons;  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention;  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty;  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

There  are  also  concerns  that  they 
have  violated  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Specific  violations  of  these  treaties 
include: 

Krasnoyarsk  radar;  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  SS  20  missile;  encryption 
of  ballistic  missile  telemetry;  under- 
ground nuclear  test  venting;  and  use 
of  former  SS  7  sites. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  came  to  light  last  week  that 
the  Soviets  were  backsliding  and  re- 
neging on  verification  procedures  to 
the  INF  treaty. 

We  know  that  those  have  been 
worked  out,  or  supposedly  worked  out. 
But  there  was  supposedly  nine  verifi- 
cation issues  that  the  administration 
raised  with  the  Soviets  to  which  we 
had  not  received  satisfactory  re- 
sponses. 

And  this  was  before  we  had  even 
ratified  the  treaty  with  them! 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Soviet  compliance 
with  treaties  presents  a  rather  dismal 
pattern  of  behavior. 

Does  this  mean  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  this  treaty  or  future  treaties  with 
the  Soviets? 

I  hope  not,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
would  like  to  see  this  treaty  signed 
and  a  positive  step  toward  a  reduction 
in  nuclear  arms  ts^e  place. 

As  the  State  Department  stated  in 
their  report  on  Soviet  noncompliance: 

While  these  violations  constitute  a  most 
disturbing  pattern  of  behavior,  the  Soviets 
have  adhered  to  many  if  not  most  provisions 
of  the  treaties  to  which  they  are  a  party. 

However,  selective  compliance  is  not 
enough.  Parties  to  agreements  are  required 
to  honor  all  obligations  and  commitments. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  be  sure  that 
any  treaty  we  sign  with  the  Soviets 
has  as  few  ambiguities  and  flaws  as 
possible. 

We  have  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  there  is  a  resolve  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  not  to  accept  viola- 
tions and  that  we  have  the  will  to  re- 
spond with  proportionate  and  appro- 
priate action  to  any  and  all  Soviet 
noncompliance. 

We  have  to  make  sure  that  the  Sovi- 
ets recognize  that  the  gain  realized 


from  violations  will  l)e  outweighed  by 
the  loss  they  will  suffer  from  our  reac- 
tion to  it. 

I  applauded  the  action  of  this  body 
in  delaying  debate  on  the  treaty  until 
the  verification  problems  were  re- 
solved to  our  satisfaction. 

The  threat  of  delaying  action  on  the 
treaty  proved  to  be  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  force  the  Soviets  to  comply 
with  the  verification  rights  as  original- 
ly negotiated  in  the  treaty. 

In  future  dealings  with  the  Soviets, 
we  need  to  demonstrate  equal  resolve 
not  to  tolerate  any  other  violations  to 
this  or  any  other  treaty. 

Soviet  adherence  to  treaties  has 
been  similar  to  all  totalitarian  regimes. 

When  confronted  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  gain  advantage  by  violating  a 
pact,  in  the  face  of  weakness  or  a  lack 
of  will  on  the  part  of  the  democracies, 
they  press  for  advantage— not  just  the 
Soviets;  any  totalitarian  regime  in  this 
century.  The  United  States  must  make 
sure  that  in  ratifying  this  treaty  it  is 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  the 
United  States  has  the  tools  and  the 
will  to  make  them  pay  a  price  for  any 
and  all  violations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  INF 
Treaty.  It  has  been  16  years  since  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  last  considered  an 
arms  control  treaty.  In  that  period, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  each  added  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  their  arsenals. 
They  have  each  increased  the  sophisti- 
cation and  the  military  capacities  of 
these  arsenals.  And  they  have  each 
poured  vast  resources  into  a  research 
program  for  strategic  defenses. 

But  these  additional  weapons,  this 
improved  military  technology  and  this 
massive  spending  on  strategic  defense 
have  not  made  either  nation  more 
secure.  They  have  not  made  the  world 
a  safer  place.  They  have  not  made  nu- 
clear war  any  less  likely.  And  they 
have  not  made  the  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  war  any  less  catastrophic. 

By  these  standards,  the  INF  Treaty 
is  a  significant  achievement.  It  in- 
creases nuclear  stability  by  eliminat- 
ing a  class  of  weapons  that  each  side 
regards  as  particularly  threatening. 
For  the  Soviet  Union,  American  INF 
missiles  in  Europe  were  viewed  as 
weapons  with  first  strike  rather  than 
deterrence  missions.  For  the  United 
States,  Soviet  INF  and  shorter  range 
missiles  were  viewed  as  intended  to  in- 
timidate NATO  and  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
Elimination  of  these  weapons  thus  im- 
proves the  security  of  both  sides. 

But  the  INF  Treaty  has  significance 
beyond  its  immediate  terms.  Although 
it  affects  only  4  percent  of  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  establishes  four  indis- 
pensable precedents  for  future  arms 
control  agreements. 


First,  this  is  the  only  agreement  to 
require  the  dismantling  and  destruc- 
tion of  nuclear  delivery  systems.  Previ- 
ous agreements  simply  capped  addi- 
tional systems  that  could  be  built.  By 
actually  eliminating  weapons,  the  INF 
Treaty  signals  a  genuine  commitment 
to  reverse  the  arms  race  and  achieve 
deeper  nuclear  reductions  that  can 
lead  to  increased  mutual  security. 

Second,  the  INF  Treaty  is  the  only 
agreement  in  which  Moscow  has  ac- 
cepted significantly  asymmetrical  re- 
ductions. This  suggests  that  agree- 
ments may  be  possible  in  other  areas 
where  the  Soviets  have  substantial  nu- 
merical advantages,  notably  conven- 
tional and  chemical  weapons  in 
Europe. 

Third,  the  INF  Treaty  is  the  only 
agreement  to  require  onsite  inspection 
and  monitoring  of  its  major  provisions. 
This  breakthrough  will  facilitate  nego- 
tiation of  more  far-reaching  arms  con- 
trol agreements  in  all  areas.  Reliable 
verification  procedures  are  essential  to 
make  a  treaty  viable.  Confidence  that 
both  sides  are  adhering  to  the  agree- 
ment is  the  cornerstone  of  all  arms 
control. 

Finally,  on  a  broader  level,  the  INF 
Treaty  is  the  first  break  in  the  logjam 
that  has  blocked  progress  on  arms  con- 
trol throughout  the  1980's.  It  demon- 
strates that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  last  have 
found  the  will  to  seek  agreements  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  INF 
Treaty  is  a  major  step  toward  reestab- 
lishing bipartisan  agreement  in  the 
United  States  on  national  security 
policy.  It  is  a  welcome  reaffirmation  of 
the  broad  consensus  in  Congress  and 
the  country  for  negotiating  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  out  principal  ad- 
versary. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  this  treaty.  I  commend 
President  Reagan  for  his  success  in  ne- 
gotiating the  INF  agreement.  And,  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  build  toward 
even  greater  arms  control  achieve- 
ments at  the  upcoming  Moscow 
sununit. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
there  are  no  amendments  coming  for- 
ward to  the  treaty.  I  wish  there  were, 
so  that  we  can  move  on  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
understanding  that  there  might  be  an- 
other amendment   to   the   treaty.   If 
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there  is  going  to  be  one,  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  advised  after  the 
vote  at  about  12:40  that  within  30  min- 
utes there  would  be  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  to  the  treaty.  It  has  now 
been  about  an  hour  and  30  minutes. 
We  are  not  making  any  headway  this 
way. 

So  I  hope  there  is  an  amendment 
that  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment I  wish  to  offer  as  soon  as  it  ar- 
rives. It  is  being  retyped.  I  could  begin 
to  talk  about  it  if  that  would  save 
some  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  helpful, 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
soon  as  it  arrives  in  my  office,  which  I 
expect  will  be  in  the  next  10  minutes 
or  so,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  treaty,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
the  treaty  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  certifies  to  the 
Senate  that  NATO  has  increased  the 
stockpile  of  arms  and  ammunition  on 
hand  in  Europe  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  from  its  present  ca- 
lamitous situation  of  less  than  7  days 
supply,  as  the  unclsissified  term  is 
used,  less  than  7  days  supply  to  at 
least  half  the  stated  goal  of  30  days' 
supply  of  ammunition  and  fuel. 

That  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  Frankly,  I  do  not  expect 
it  to  be  agreed  to— I  wish  it  would  be- 
but  I  do  not  expect  it  to  because  there 
is  obviously  a  full  head  of  steam 
behind  this  treaty  and  Senators  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  adopt  amendments 
however  prudent  or  wise  they  might 
be. 

Therefore,  my  principal  purpose, 
since  I  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  is  to  clar- 
ify the  effect  of  this  treaty  on  the  se- 
curity of  NATO  and  on  our  own  secu- 
rity and,  in  particular,  on  the  security 
of  the  323,000  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  whom  we  have  attached  to 
NATO,  assigned  to  NATO,  for  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe. 

The  treaty  is  detailed  and  the  discus- 
sion tends  to  be  detailed  and  arcane 
and  sometimes  in  these  circumstances 
the  fundamentals  are  lost  or  ob.«->.ured. 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  addressing 
the  fundamentals,  asking  the  fimda- 
mental  question:  Why  do  we  have  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe?  If  we  did  not 
have  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  we 
would  not  be  debating  an  INF  Treaty, 


would  we?  So  that  question  is  essential 
to  this  debate  and  essential  to  the 
treaty. 

We  have  nuclear  weapons  in  Evirope, 
not  because  we  are  fascinated  with  nu- 
clear weapons,  not  because  we  do  not 
have  better  things  on  which  to  spend 
our  money,  but  we  have  them  there  to 
augment  ajid  back  up  our  conventional 
fighting  capability.  And  why  do  we 
need  to  augment  and  back  up  our  con- 
ventional warmaking  capabilities  in 
Europe?  Because,  without  augmenta- 
tion and  backup,  our  forces  woud  be 
annihilated  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
attack.  That  is  why.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental for  you.  Without  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe,  our  forces  would  be  an- 
nihilated or,  at  best,  captured— but. 
more  likely,  mostly  annihilated— were 
the  Soviets  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  attack  Europe. 

That  is  why  we  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons there,  to  prevent  the  aimihilation 
of  our  Army,  those  323,000  American 
GI's,  not  to  mention  the  himdreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armed  Serv- 
ice men  and  women  of  our  NATO  Alli- 
ance. 

Let  me  point  out,  before  going  a  step 
further,  that  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  is  a  policy  that  has  had  bipar- 
tisan and  overwhelming  support  over 
the  years.  The  reason  it  has  had  wide- 
spread and  bipartisan  and  overwhelm- 
ing support  is  the  obvious— that  we 
need  those  nuclear  weapons  there  in 
order  to.  A,  deter  the  Soviets  from  at- 
tacking and,  B,  if  they  were  to  attack, 
to  hopefully  blunt  that  attack  that 
our  servicemen  might  be  spared  defeat 
and  capture  and  annihilation.  Those 
are  pretty  stark  terms,  but  that  is  ex- 
actly and  precisely  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  That  is  precisely  the  pur- 
pose of  these  weapons— deterrence 
and,  where  deterrence  fails,  the  salva- 
tion, we  hope— hope,  because  it  is  by 
no  means  assured— the  salvation  of 
our  forces. 

Just  how  bad  is  the  situation  in 
Europe?  I  think  that  is  the  next  logi- 
cal step  in  my  argtiment. 

Well,  on  the  one  hand.  NATO  has 
actually  improved  its  capabilities  in 
recent  years— not  a  lot,  but  marginal- 
ly. And  something  is  better  than  noth- 
ing, I  suppose.  So,  in  an  absolute 
sense,  things  have  gotten  a  little  bit 
better  with  respect  to  NATO's  capa- 
bilities. 

But  that  is  not  the  decisive  factor. 
The  decisive  factor  is:  How  does  NATO 
fare  against  the  Warsaw  Pact?  And  in 
that  equation,  the  situation  has  grown 
worse.  In  other  words,  relative  to 
power,  the  resources  of  our  adversar- 
ies, the  advantages  of  our  adversaries, 
NATO  has  actually  grown  weaker  in 
recent  years. 

That  is  not  my  view  alone.  That  is 
the  view  of  Gen.  John  Galvin,  who  is 
the  present  Supreme  Allied  Command- 
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interceptor  aircraft,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
has  a  2.4-to-l  advantage  over  NATO. 

In  modem  deliverable  chemical  mu- 
nitions, you  cannot  calculate  a  ratio  of 
advantage  because  we  do  not  have  it. 
Whereas  they  have  an  estimated 
700,000  tons  of  chemical  munitions. 
That  is  not  just  an  abstraction.  That  is 
not  just  an  academic  figure,  because 
we  know  that  their  doctrine  calls  for 
the  use  and  that  the  exercise  of  their 
forces  demonstrates  the  use.  the  an- 
ticipated use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  Western 
Europe. 

So,  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  a 
decided,  a  distinct,  a  dangerous  advan- 
tage in  the  resources  they  control 
versus  those  controlled  by  NATO.  And 
it  is  more  than  that.  I  mean  they  have 
geographical  advantages. 

The  lines  of  communications  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Western 
Europe  are  very  short  compared  to  the 
lines  of  communication  between  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  United  States 
which,  after  all,  would  be  the  arsenal, 
once  again,  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
if  it  came  to  that.  Those  lines  of  com- 
munications are  going  to  be  much 
more  dangerously  affected  by  subma- 
rines and  aircraft,  enemy  submarines 
and  aircraft,  than  with  those  lines  of 
communications  during  World  War  II 
when  we  lost  a  lot  of  tonnage  to  a  tiny 
number  of  submarines. 

So  the  Soviets  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  have  substantial  advantages  in 
resources  and  substantial  advantages 
in  geography  and  logistics.  And  not  to 
mention,  I  did  not  mention  the  advan- 
tage in  manpower.  In  manpower,  in 
manning  levels,  the  Soviet  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  have  about  a  3-to-l  advan- 
tage over  NATO. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  we  have 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and  it  is 
for  those  reasons  that  we  developed 
tnis  doctrine  and  a  corresponding  arse- 
nal of  flexible  response.  The  problem 
created  by  the  INF  Treaty  is  that  it 
will  open  a  very  big  gap  in  the  arsenal 
contemplated  in  the  doctrine  of  flexi- 
ble response. 

For  our  part,  we  are  required  to  de- 
stroy the  two  most  modem  weapons 
and  the  two  weapons  best  suited  to 
deter  a  Soviet  attack  in  the  first  place 
and  to  disrupt  an  attack  should  one 
come.  And  when  we  destroy  those 
weapons,  those  two  weapons,  the  Per- 
shing II  missile  and  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile,  we  open  up 
this  gap  in  flexible  response.  We  open 
up  a  gap  in  the  ability  to  defend  West- 
em  Europe  and  to  defend  the  NATO 
forces,  including  those  323,000  Ameri- 
can GI's  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  the  parent  of 
one  of  those  323,000  GI's.  or  the 
parent  of  one  of  those  310,000  depend- 
ents stationed  with  those  GI's.  and  I 
heard  about  this  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  two  very  best  weapons  we  have  in 
Europe  to  deter  an  attack  and  to  blunt 


an  attack  I  would  be  upset.  But,  you 
know,  I  would  be  even  more  upset 
when  I  found  out  that  NATO  has  less 
than  a  7-day  supply  of  ammunition 
and  fuel  for  the  defense  of  Europe; 
less  than  a  7-day  supply  on  hand. 

The  official  NATO  goal,  according  to 
testimony  in  open  session,  official 
NATO  goal  is  30  days.  We  do  not  have 
3o  days.  We  do  not  even  have  half  of 
that.  Not  even  15  days,  or  even  half  of 
15.  Not  even  a  quarter  of  the  stated 
goal. 

Nor  do  we  have  7  days.  That  is  just 
the  unclassified  expression  we  use. 
The  actual  figure  is  classified.  But  it  is 
less  than  7  days  of  ammunition  and 
fuel  for  the  defense  of  Europe  on 
hand. 

If  I  were  the  parent  of  one  of  those 
323,000  GI's  over  there,  up  close  to  the 
front  lines,  and  I  found  out  that  our 
troops,  NATO  troops,  have  less  than  a 
7-day  supply  of  ammunition  on  hand 
and  I  found  out  that  the  INF  Treaty 
proposes  to  eliminate  the  two  most 
modern  and  best-suited  weapons  to  de- 
terring an  attack  on  Europe  and  dis- 
rupting such  an  attack  if  one  should 
come,  I  would  be  pretty  darned  wor- 
ried and,  in  fact.  I  would  be  mad  as 
hell.  And  every  American  should  be  as 
mad  as  hell  because  that  is  precisely 
the  situation. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  the  parent  of 
one  of  those  young  people  to  be  con- 
cerned or  to  be  outraged  at  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
their  security  and  the  security  of 
NATO  and  ultimately  our  own  securi- 
ty. This  is  just  plain  nuts. 

If  we  had  addressed  the  convention- 
al force  imbalance  first,  if  we  had 
eliminated  the  need  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  eliminated  the  need  for  Per- 
shing II's  and  GLCM's.  then  fine,  let 
us  get  rid  of  the  darned  things.  But  we 
have  not  dealt  with  the  underlying 
problem,  the  problem  that  gave  rise  to 
these  nulcear  weapons. 

So  if  this  treaty  is  ratified,  we  go 
back  to  the  bad  old  days  where  we  face 
these  enormous  forces,  offensively  de- 
ployed with  all  kind  of  geographical 
advantages  and  huge  margins  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  fighting  forces 
and  modem  weapons. 

So  we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  so  to  speak.  I  guess  some  propo- 
nents of  the  treaty  take  comfort  from 
the  rhetoric  about  the  intent  to  ad- 
dress the  conventional  imbalance 
afterwards  and  the  rhetoric  to  mod- 
ernize NATO  battlefield  weapons, 
weapons  of  shorter  range  than  these 
we  are  proposing  to  destroy. 

Well,  those  who  take  comfort  in  that 
rhetoric  are  leaning  on  a  mighty, 
mighty  fragile  straw,  a  mighty  fragile 
reed  because  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 
We  are  not  going  to  increase  our  con- 
ventional force  levels  in  Europe.  There 
is  not  the  money  to  do  so  and  there  is 


not  the  political  will  to  do  so.  either 
here  or  in  Europe. 

Neither  are  we  going  to  modernize 
battlefield  weapons.  In  fact  the  mo- 
mentum is  in  the  other  direction:  to 
get  rid  of  them  all;  not  to  modernize 
them,  to  replace  old  ones  with  new 
ones,  but  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 

And  who  can  blame  the  Westem  Eu- 
ropeans? Because  if  you  get  rid  of 
those  two  weapons  that  credibly 
threaten  Soviet  soil,  get  rid  of  those 
two,  then  all  the  remaining  weapons 
are  intended  to  be  used  on  the  soil  of 
Westem  Europe  because  that  is  their 
range.  Their  range  is  limited. 

If  you  get  rid  of  those  two  missiles  it 
means  the  Soviets  are  free  and  clear  in 
the  event  of  a  war  in  Westem  Europe. 
But  it  means  our  allies  will  catch  hell. 
All  the  fighting  and  all  the  missile  im- 
pacts will  be  In  Westem  Europe, 
pretty  much.  At  least  they  will  not  be 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  will  be  in 
the  satellite  nations  as  well,  of  course. 
But  not  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  who  can  blame  our  Westem  Eu- 
ropean allies  for  wanting  to  get  rid  of 
battlefield  weapons  as  well?  And  then 
we  will  really  be  in  big  trouble  and 
then  we  will  see  the  unravelling  of 
NATO  SIS  we  are  beginning  already  to 
see  the  signs,  I  believe,  of  a  potential 
unravelling. 

We  see  the  neutralization  and  denu- 
clearization of  NATO  which  is  one  of 
the  Soviet's  primary  goals  and  then  we 
will  see  the  neutralization  and  the  Fin- 
landization  of  Westem  Europe  and  the 
extension  of  Soviet  hegemony  all  of 
which  we  have  struggled  mightily  and 
at  great  expense  since  World  War  II  to 
prevent. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  has  arrived  and  I  will 
send  it  to  the  desk. 

I  will  ask  first  that  the  page  provide 
a  copy  to  the  floor  managers  on  each 
side. 

AMia«DMENT  NO.  2110 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  Treaty  shall 
not  enter  into  force  unless  and  until 
NATO  stockpiles  of  ammunition  and  fuel 
have  been  increased  from  less  than  seven 
days  supply  to  at  least  half  the  stated  goal 
of  ammunition  and  fuel  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain a  conventional  defense  of  Europe  for 
thirty  days) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment.  The 
bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2110. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
In  Article  XVII  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  certified,  withoxit  delegation,  to 
the  United  States  Senate  that,  in  his  judge- 
ment as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  stockpile  of 
ammunition  and  fuel  stored  in  Europe  for 
NATO  defense  has  been  increased  from  its 
present  level  of  less  than  seven  days  of  am- 
munition and  fuel  to  at  least  fifteen  days." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  read  the  amendment  and  dis- 
cuss it  at  length. 

First,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  provide  "that  the  treaty  shall  not 
enter  into  force  unless  and  until 
NATO  stockpiles  of  ammunition  and 
fuel  have  been  increased  from  less 
than  7  days  supply  to  at  least  half  the 
stated  goal  of  simmunition  and  fuel 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  conventional  de- 
fense of  Europe  for  30  days." 

In  other  words,  this  amendment 
would  hold  the  effectuation  of  the 
treaty  in  abeyance  until  NATO  has  on 
hand  at  least  half— it  seems  like  we  are 
not  asking  too  much— at  least  half  of 
what  the  stated  goal  is. 

Let  us  make  the  point  the  stated 
goal  is  not  an  arbitrary  figure;  it  is 
based  on  need.  It  is  not  an  abstraction; 
it  is  based  on  need.  We  do  not  even 
have  half  that.  This  is  what  the 
amendment  would  call  for,  half  of  30 
days,  which  is  15. 

In  other  words,  until  NATO  brings 
up  its  supply  of  ammunition  and  fuel 
on  hand  from  somewhere  below  7 
days,  which  is  where  it  it  now,  less 
than  a  week,  to  half  its  stated  require- 
ment of  30  days,  this  treaty  would  not 
be  in  effect. 

So  the  language  reads  as  follows: 

In  Article  XVII  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  its 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  certified,  without  delegation,  to 
the  United  States  Senate  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  stockpile  of 
ammunition  and  fuel  stored  in  Europe  for 
NATO  defense  has  been  increased  from  its 
present  level  of  less  than  seven  days  of  am- 
munition and  fuel  to  at  least  15  days. 

That  is  the  totality  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  straightforward.  It  is  pru- 
dent, in  my  opinion,  and  it  is  intended 
to  deal  with  the  calamitous,  scandal- 
ous, and  perilous  state  of  unprepared- 
ness  in  Europe. 

So  calamitous  and  perilous  is  that 
state  of  unpreparedness,  in  the  sense 
of  sustalnability,  that  General  Rogers, 
during  his  period  of  command,  stated 
publicly  that  he  felt  perhaps  7  to  10 
days  would  elapse  before  he  would 
have  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  in 
order  to  stave  off  annihilation.  I  am 
using  those   words.   He  did   not  use 


those  words.  He  felt  he  had  7  to  10 
days  before  he  felt  he  had  to  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

General  Galvin  is  much  more  opti- 
mistic. He  felt  he  had  2  weeks  at  the 
outside.  That  is  how  bad  things  are. 

We  are  terribly  and  woefully  unpre- 
pared to  sustain  a  war  in  Eruope  at 
the  conventional  level  for  more  than  a 
week  to  two  weeks.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  something  we  ought  to  deal  with 
before  we  effectuate  this  treaty. 

The  situation  of  NATO  is  getting 
worse,  according  to  the  commanders, 
according  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  United  States  Army,  General 
Vuono,  who  said  that  while  we  have 
made  great  improvements  in  our  con- 
ventional capabilities,  the  trend  in  the 
conventional  balance,  in  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  army 
ground  forces,  has  become  worse  since 
1967. 

With  respect  to  the  calamitous  state 
of  unpreparedness  in  this  unclassified 
figure  of  less  than  7  days,  no  less  an 
expert  than  Adm.  William  Crowe,  Jr.. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  indeed  NATO  has  not 
met  its  30-day  goal  and,  in  fact,  sup- 
plies were  less  than  30  days. 

It  is  a  pretty  shocking  revelation.  I 
think  it  is  a  revelation  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  expect  to  even  a  few  Sena- 
tors just  how  bad  off  we  are  in  Europe 
and  that,  in  fact,  things  have  become 
worse. 

So  before  we  destroy  the  two  weap- 
ons best  suited  to  deterring  war  and 
blunting  an  attack,  I  suggest  we  deal 
with  the  underlying  problem  first. 
That  is  why  I  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  looked  at  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment,  not 
that  the  Senator  does  not  make  a  good 
point.  I  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  have  respect 
for  his  judgment  on  matters  with 
regard  to  the  military.  He  has  made  a 
good  point. 

There  is  not  any  question  but  what 
there  are  lots  of  things  wrong  with  the 
NATO  Alliance  with  regard  to  a 
sudden  onslaught  i*^  it  would  happen 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  this  amendment  is  doing  or 
would  do  is  a  little  different  from  the 
other  amendments  that  have  been  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  by  votes  of  about 
95  to  5  or  90  to  10  or  89  to  II,  some- 
thing like  that.  It  is  essentially  a  killer 
amendment. 

I  think  this  has  been  one  of  those 
cases  where  deliberation  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  point  of  no  return.  In  fact.  I 
think  many  of  these  amendments 
border  on  the  ludicrous.  I  do  not  dub 
this  particular  amendment  offered  by 
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right  as  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
pursue  any  course  of  action  they  think 
appropriate.  I  happen  to  feel,  for  rea- 
sons that  I  have  just  stated,  this  is  not 
appropriate.  This  is  a  killer  amend- 
ment; if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  there  would  not  be  any 
INF  Treaty. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
for  days  and  weeks  and  months  exam- 
ined this  treaty,  backward  and  for- 
ward. We  came  up  with  some  things 
that  we  did  not  think  were  right  and 
needed  clarification  before  we  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  the  treaty.  The  ad- 
ministration, after  first  not  being  en- 
thusiastic about  our  approach,  came 
on  board  and  said,  yes,  you  are  right. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  particularly 
the  principal  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  you  are  right,  those  of  you  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
have  some  questions  about  it  and  we 
should  have  a  clarification  of  under- 
standing on  some  of  the  legitimate 
points  in  the  treaty  that  are  major 
concerns  to  members  of  those  two 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

After  we  have  gone  through  all  of 
that,  now  we  are  going  through  a 
whole  series  of  nitpicking  and  I  think 
irrelevant  amendments  with  regard  to 
the  treaty.  Such  is  the  amendment  we 
have  had  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  another  reason  that 
this  Senator  has  been  on  the  floor 
pleading,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON.  In  just  a  moment- 
pleading,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Senate  to  get  cracking.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  leaves  on 
Wednesday  next  for  a  summit  meeting 
with  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  if  he  goes  there  without  this 
treaty  being  ratified,  I  would  predict 
we  are  going  to  have  a  terribly  crip- 
pled President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  setting 
forth  very  clearly  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  majority  opinion.  By  ma- 
jority I  mean  majority  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  identified  clearly 
a  problem.  There  certainly  is  a  prob- 
lem in  ammunition  stockpiles  in 
Europe,  particularly  allied.  The 
United  States  has  some  problems  but 
nothing  like  the  allies. 

We  have  been  on  a  strange  course  in 
this  country  for  several  years  and  that 
is  building  up  toward  a  90-day  supply, 
although  we  certainly  have  not  gotten 
there  yet.  when  our  allies  give  out  am- 
munition in  many  cases,  depending  on 


the  tyxte  ammunition,  in  anjrwhere 
from  7  to  15  days. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  correct  in  identifying  that  problem, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it.  He  has 
been  one  of  our  valued  members  on 
the  Readiness  Subcommittee.  But  let 
us  walk  our  way  through  this  and  see 
what  would  happen  if  this  problem  is 
basically  a  condition  of  ratification  of 
this  treaty.  In  other  words,  the  treaty 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
views  it  should  be  a  hostage  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem. 

If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
basically  attaches  this  condition  and 
thereby  fails  to  give  its  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean allies,  who  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  treaty  and  who  have  gone 
through  tremendous  political  and 
emotional  turmoil  and  protests  in 
their  own  countries  because  of  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II's  and 
ground-laimched  cruise  missiles,  are 
now  told  no,  we  are  not  going  to  let 
those  SS-20's  come  out  and  we  are  not 
going  to  go  along  with  this  treaty  until 
such  time  as  you  build  up  your  ammu- 
nition stockpiles,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  if  he  believes  the  reac- 
tion of  the  allies  to  that  is  going  to  be 
basically  to  correct  this  longstanding 
problem? 

My  own  feeling,  if  I  could  answer 
the  question  and  then  get  a  reaction 
from  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  is 
just  the  opposite.  I  think  this  would  be 
extremely  disruptive  to  the  alliance 
and  that  we  would  have  such  a  nega- 
tive reaction,  such  an  overwhelmingly 
negative  reaction  that  our  Pershing 
II's  and  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles probably  would  be  forced  out  and 
the  SS-20's  would  only  come  out  if  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  to  do  it  as  a  be- 
nevolent act.  And  I  have  not  witnessed 
too  many  benevolent  acts  coming  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  my  lifetime. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  although  well- 
meaning— and  certainly  the  amend- 
ment is  directed  toward  a  problem 
that  exists,  a  real  problem— has  picked 
the  wrong  vehicle  through  which  to 
address  that  problem.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  counterproductive.  So  my 
lone  question  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  does  he  generally  share  this 
assessment  or  does  he  have  a  different 
view? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  my  colleague  from  Georgia,  I  think 
he  is  absolutely  correct  and  directly  on 
point.  But  as  disappointed  as  our 
NATO  Allies  would  be,  certainly  such 
action  that  they  might  take  as  a  result 
of  our  failure  to  ratify  this  treaty,  or 
to  kill  it  with  killer-type  amendments 
as  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  which  would  have  a  total- 
ly devastating  effect  on  the  people  of 
Europe  and  our  NATO  Allies,  I  would 
like  to  add  it  would  also  have  a  very 


negative  effect,  in  my  view,  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  have 
a  stake  in  this  particular  treaty.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  united 
on  today,  I  offer  as  my  view  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  it  is  that  we  need  a  beginning 
to  the  beginning  of  an  understanding 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  is,  yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  devastating  as  far 
as  our  allies  are  concerned,  but  it 
would  also  be  devastating  as  far  as  re- 
spect for  the  trust  in  the  Senate  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause I  think  they  want  the  beginning 
of  an  understanding  and  they  are 
hopeful  that  the  INF  Treaty  is  it. 

For  all  of  those  reasons  and  others,  I 
hope  that  we  would  promptly  dispose 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  at  the 
appropriate  time  either  the  ranking 
member  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  make  a  tabling  motion,  or  I 
will  make  one  or  someone  from  the 
majority  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  I  think  are  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  at  this  time 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  a  tabling  motion,  when  it 
comes,  will  not  be  premature.  This  is 
hardly  a  nitpicking  or  irrelevant  dis- 
cussion, to  use  the  terms  unfortunate- 
ly chosen  by  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. In  any  event,  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  another  Senator  ready  to 
offer  an  amendment.  If  there  is,  I  will 
will  withdraw  this  amendment  and 
defer  to  that  Senator.  But  I  do  hope 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  will  fore- 
bear any  hasty  tabling  motion.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  nitpicking.  I  do  not 
regard  the  security  of  323,000  Ameri- 
can sailors  and  airmen  as  a  nitpicking 
matter  or  an  irrelevance. 

I  do  not  regard  the  context  in  which 
this  treaty  will  be  effectuate  as  irrele- 
vant. It  is  entirely  relevant.  What  this 
does  to  security  is  relevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

I  make  the  point  again  that  this 
treaty  will  undermine  NATO's  securi- 
ty, undermine  the  security  of  Ameri- 
can GI's  and  their  dependents,  and  it 
will  do  so  for  three  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  exacerbates  the  con- 
ventional force  imbalance.  It  will 
tempt  the  Soviets  to  use  that  superior- 
ity in  conventional  forces  to  launch  an 
attack.  Furthermore,  this  treaty  is 
going  to  make  a  general  nuclear  ex- 
change more  likely,  not  less  likely,  be- 
cause when  you  take  out  the  most  ef- 
fective and  credible  theater  nuclear 
forces,  as  this  treaty  does,  you  open  up 


a  big  gap  in  the  doctrine  and  the  arse- 
nal of  flexible  response,  such  as  a  war 
in  Europe  is  likely  to  go,  in  1  or  2 
weeks,  from  conventional  levels  to 
strategic  levels. 

Look  at  the  testimony  of  some  wit- 
nesses who  suggest  we  use  ICBM's 
launced  from  the  United  States  to 
make  up  for  these  theater  forces.  That 
is  the  most  insane  proposal  I  have 
heard  of.  Yet,  it  is  put  forward  by 
many  capable  witnesses  as  a  way  to 
deal  with  the  problems  caused  by  this 
treaty. 

So  this  treaty  will  increase  the  dan- 
gers of  conventional  warfare  in  Europe 
by  exacerbating  the  conventional 
force  imbalance.  It  makes  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union— which  concerns  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska— more  likely,  not  less 
likely,  because  of  the  leapfrog  effect 
caused  by  the  opening  of  the  gap  in 
flexible  response. 

On  top  of  all  these  disadvantages, 
which  Senators  are  prepared  to  em- 
brace, it  does  not  even  eliminate  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  which  intimi- 
dates our  allies  today;  because,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  the  Soviets  are  already,  as 
they  were  expected  to  do,  retargeting 
warheads  not  covered  by  this  treaty. 
That  is  already  happening,  even  in  ad- 
vance of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield.  I  do  not 
have  much  more  debate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  want  to  isolate  one 
area. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  the 
treaty  would  be  suspended  until  such 
time  as  "the  President  shall  have  cer- 
tified, without  delegation,  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  that,  in  his  judgment  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  stockpile  of 
ammunition  and  fuels  stored  in 
Europe  for  NATO  defense  has  been  in- 
creased from  its  present  level  of  less 
than  7  days  of  ammunition  and  fuel  to 
at  least  15  days." 

What  would  be  the  Senator's  expec- 
tation of  the  period  of  time  that  would 
elapse  before  the  President  could 
make  that  certification? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say,  in  all  mod- 
esty, that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  better  prepared  to  answer 
that,  as  the  ranking-  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
who  spends  a  good  deal  more  time  on 
these  issues  than  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Clearly,  it  would  be  a 
period  of  years,  because  you  do  not 
produce  this  stuff  overnight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  point 
I  was  going  to  draw  to  the  Senator's 
attention. 

Let  me  say  this 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue for  a  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  further. 


Mr.  WARNER.  This  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  as  always. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Gen.  Thomas 
C.  Richards,  the  Deputy  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  States-Europe- 
an Command,  who  stated: 

Warsaw  Pact  forces  deployed  against  the 
Central  Region  of  NATO  have  sixty  to 
ninety  days  of  operational  spares  and  sup- 
plies forward  deployed.  Our  own  stocks  In 
EuroF>e  do  not  compare.  Serious  shortages 
remain  in  certain  ground-to-air  munitions, 
high  technology  surface-to-surface  rounds, 
and  antiradiation  missiles,  and  in  the  readi- 
ness of  support  forces.  They  are  compound- 
ed by  continuing  shortfalls  in  the  areas  of 
strategic  sea  and  airlift. 

The  subcommittee  foimd  that  the 
sustainability  picture  will  not  improve 
in  the  next  several  years.  So  this  year 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  took 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  a  period  of  several  years.  Our  col- 
leagues should  bear  that  in  mind,  be- 
cause the  effect  of  the  amendment,  If 
adopted,  would  be  to  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  amendment  for  sev- 
eral years. 

I  join  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  others  on 
these  shortfalls  and  our  problems  with 
sustainability. 

Of  course,  I  will  object,  on  the 
ground  that  (a)  this  is  a  subject  we 
have  to  treat  elsewhere  than  this 
treaty,  and  (b)  I  think  it  would  not  be 
in  the  interests  of  our  NATO  allies 
and  this  country  for  this  treaty  to  be 
delayed  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness 
for  several  years,  which  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  are  good 
questions,  of  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Virginia. 
This  matter  of  a  calamitous  state  of 
unpreparedness  in  Europe  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  context  in  which  this  treaty 
should  be  weighed,  and  that  is  why 
this  Senator  is  offering  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  correct, 
that  it  would  take  several  years  to  cor- 
rect these  shortfalls,  these  grievous, 
dangerous,  scandalous  shortfalls, 
which  imperil  the  lives  of  American 
troops  and  their  dependents  in 
Europe— right  at  this  moment. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  that  it  would 
take  several  years  to  correct  that 
shortfall.  But  it  would  take  less  time  if 
there  were  the  will  to  do  it  and  if  the 
right  priorities  were  authorized  within 
the  Federal  budget  to  do  that.  It  could 
be  done  in  a  much  shorter  timeframe. 
That  is  obvious,  I  think.  The  problem 
is  one  of  priorities. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  floor  managers  if 
they  prefer  to  go  for  a  roUcall  vote  on 
this  today,  or  do  they  wish  to  do  so  on 
Monday,  or  just  what  is  the  plan? 
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the  free  world  or  I  would  not  be  sup- 
porting it.  Others  can  have  a  different 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely  the  Sena- 
tor will  welcome  debate  and  not  seek 
to  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  case 
that  the  Senator  tries  to  make  and  the 
case  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  tries  to  makes  seems 
to  me  will  not  affect  the  outcome  of 
this  vote.  I  am  not  cutting  them  off  on 
further  considerations  that  they  have 
with  regard  to  other  discussions  in  this 
area. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  move  on  on  this 
treaty,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
action  before  the  President  leaves 
unless  we  do  move  on. 

I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor  because  I  am  just  about  to 
make  a  tabling  motion. 

Could  I  yield  to  the  minority  leader 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  EXON.  All  right. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  I  will  not 
object.  I  want  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  know  that  if  he  preemptori- 
ly  cuts  off  debate,  depriving  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  or  any  Sena- 
tor the  right  to  debate,  then  I  will  pro- 
pose another  amendment  that  I  had 
not  planned  to  propose.  If  the  Senator 

wants  to  play  games 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  say,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  should  clearly 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  the  one  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  understanding,  of  being  a 
gentleman,  and  always  recognizing  the 
rights  of  other  Senators. 

So  the  Senator  has  any  right  to  ex- 
ercise that  he  wants,  and  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly frightened  about  other 
amendments  that  he  might  want  to 
offer  because  I  suspect  the  Senator 
from    New    Hampshire    will    do    that 

anyway 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  he  will  not. 
Mr.     EXON.     Under     any     circum- 
stances. 

I  have  tried  to  accommodate  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  have  tried  to  enter  into  some 
kind  of  time  agreement  so  we  can  have 
a  vote. 

I  am  very  fearful,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
yield  this  floor,  this  debate  is  going  to 
go  on  and  on  and  on,  which  I  think  is 
part  of  the  plan  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  see  that  we  do  not  vote  on 
this  treaty  before  the  President  leaves. 
I  would  ask  once  again  out  of  courte- 
sy to  all  of  my  colleagues  if  I  might  be 
able  to  yield  for  the  comments  the  mi- 
nority leader  would  like  to  make  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 


Is 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  yielded.  I  hope 
we  will  permit  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  make  whatever  statement 
he  wishes  to  make.  I  think  we  would 
like  to  dispose  of  this  amendment  one 
way  or  the  other  this  afternoon.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  longer  it  is 
going  to  take.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  gain  much  if  we  peremptorily 
move  to  table  because  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  knows  the  rules 
pretty  well.  He  could  be  right  back 
with  something  else,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  also. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is 
protect  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  time  commitments,  and  if 
we  could  have  some  agreement  to  vote 
at  a  certain  time,  whether  it  is  3:30. 
4:30.  5:30.  6:30,  just  some  certain  time 
so  that  Senators  will  be  on  notice, 
they  could  make  their  plans  or  make 
new  ones. 

I  just  make  that  suggestion. 
Mr.  EXON.  That  was  almost  essen- 
tially the  same  proposition  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  offered  5  min- 
utes ago  and  got  absolutely  nowhere. 

You  have  heard  the  request  from 
the  minority  leader.  The  majority 
leader  is  now  on  the  floor.  Anything  in 
that  area  would  come  under  his  juris- 
diction. I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 
if  I  might  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

If  we  could  get  a  time  certain,  then  I 
think  we  could  dispose  of  this  matter 
rather  rapidly. 

In  the  interest  of  accommodation  to 
other  Senators,  would  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  agree  to  a  time 
certain  for  a  tabling  motion  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I 
would  not  object  if  such  a  request 
were  put  by  the  floor  manager  or  the 
leadership,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  ougfit  to  be  taking 
their  responsibility  into  his  own 
hands. 

Mr.  EXON.  With  my  keen  advice 
and  perception  to  my  learned  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  I  would  simply 
say  that  I  have  just  spoken  the  words 
that  have  just  been  spoken  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  this  would  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  majority  leader 
here  on  the  floor. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  usual  kind  and  im- 
derstanding  remarks. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  have? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  a  speech  to 
make. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  for  any  remarks 


or    proposals    that    he    has    without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Senator  may  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  the  floor  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Senate  through  its  unanimous 
consent,  I  think  I  should  explore  a 
time  limit  on  debate  and  a  time  for 
debate,  a  time  for  the  motion  to  table 
so  that  Senators  would  be  on  notice  as 
to  when  such  a  vote  would  occur. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  ascertain,  if 
we  possibly  can.  how  many  more 
amendments  there  are  or  will  be.  if 
anyone  is  able  to  state,  to  the  treaty 
itself  because  a  motion  is  not  in  order 
to  go  from  the  treaty  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  As  long  as  Senators 
have  amendments  or  wish  to  debate 
the  treaty  itself,  the  Senate  cannot  go 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

One  might  ask,  well,  why  not  offer 
cloture  on  the  treaty?  That  can  be 
done.  If  cloture  were  adopted,  then 
that  would  cover  all  aspects  of  the 
treaty,  the  resolution  of  ratification 
itself,  and,  if  Senators  were  so  dis- 
posed, they  could  run  out  the  30  hours 
under  postcloture  and  prevent  any 
other  amendments  from  being  called 

up. 

So  it  is  not  a  situation  such  as  we 
normally  have  on  the  floor  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  bill. 

This  is  a  two-stage  operation  now.  It 
used  to  be  three.  It  is  a  two-stage  oper- 
ation when  we  are  dealing  with  trea- 
ties. 

I  would  like  to  first  of  all  see  if  we 
could  have  some  understanding  as  to 
when  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
wish  to  discuss  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  be  willing  to  allow  Sena- 
tor ExoN.  if  he  wishes  to  move  to 
table,  to  proceed. 
Could  we  do  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  yielded  to 
me  temporarily. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Is    the    distinguished 
majority  leader  referring  to  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  imagine  I  will 
speak  over  15  or  20  minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  I  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  it  is  not  to  the  advan- 
tage in  some  cases  to  hem  yourself  in. 
I  have  no  desire  to  speak  at  length, 
but  I  do  want  to  support  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Let  me  say  this  parenthetically  if  I 
may.  Mr.  President,  through  the  ma- 
jority leader.  It  is  my  impression  that 
all  of  us  are  paid  to  work  at  least  5 
days  a  week.  I  thought  that  there  was 
a  system  in  effect  that  we  were  in  ses- 
sion 3  weeks  and  out  1  week,  and  I  am 
here  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  majori- 


ty leader  is  here.  Some  of  us  are  here. 
I  have  great  sympathy  for  those  who 
want  to  go  home  because  I  would  like 
to  go  home  as  well. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Me.  too. 
Mr.  HELMS.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  business  of  trying  to  conclude  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  and  go  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  more  quickly 
than  some  of  us  feel  we  should  does 
not  set  well. 

But  I  will  say  this:  if  I  could  begin  in 
the  next  few  minutes  I  will  be  through 
by  about  3:30.  But  I  cannot  speak  for 
any  other  Senator. 

The  Senator  inquired  about  amend- 
ments. I  have  one  or  two  and  I  know 
that  Senator  Wallop  has  one.  But  I 
have  not  checked  with  Senators.  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  do  know  of  at  least 
three  or  four. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  this  suggestion  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  that  each 
side  try  to  determine  how  many 
amendments  remain  to  the  treaty 
itself.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  no  amendments  on  this  side 
to  the  treaty.  If  we  could  determine 
what  amendments  remain  to  the 
treaty  then,  hopefully,  we  could  arrive 
at  an  understanding  as  to  when  the 
Senate  then  could  move  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification.  The  resolution  of 
ratification,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, cannot  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day  the  Senate 
completes  action  on  the  treaty.  It  has 
to  lay  over  for  a  day. 

So.  at  such  time  as  the  treaty  itself 
is  closed  out  with  no  more  amend- 
ments and  no  further  debate  thereon, 
then  the  Chair  will  announce  that  the 
resolution  of  ratification  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  day. 
The  Senate  would  be  prepared  to  go  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
Monday  if  the  treaty  could  be  closed 
out  today,  for  example.  And  then  we 
would  have  Monday  on  which  to  begin 
debating  the  resolution  of  ratification 
and  amendments  thereto. 

I  hope  we  will  approach  the  matter 
in  that  spirit.  The  Republican  leader 
has  been  doing  what  he  can  do  and 
has  been  urging  that  the  Senate  get 
on  with  the  treaty.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  Senators  would  tell  their 
two  leaders  what  amendments  they 
have— they  are  entitled  to  call  up 
amendments;  nobody  denies  them  that 
right— if  they  could  inform  the  leader- 
ship as  to  what  amendments  remain, 
then  the  Senate  itself  would  be  on 
notice  as  to  how  much  more  work  can 
be  done  today  and  when  it  might  pro- 
ceed to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

I  yield  to  the  Republican  leader, 
with  the  continued  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  we  will  attempt  to 
ascertain  that,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do  on  this  side.  I  think  there  may 
be,  as  Senator  Helms  indicated,  two  or 


three.  Maybe  that  is  accurate.  So  we 
will  try  to  find  out.  But  I  cannot  guar- 
antee you  we  will  find  out,  because  I 
do  not  think  anybody  knows  for  cer- 
tain. 

I  would  guess  there  are  probably 
three  or  four  Senators  who  may  have 
amendments.  I  have  been  advised  by 
Senator  Symms  that  he  has  no  further 
amendments.  I  think  Senator  Wallop 
may  have  an  amendment,  a  one-word 
amendment,  as  I  recall.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  or  how  many  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has. 

But,  beyond  that,  I  do  not  believe 
any  Senators  on  this  side  have  any 
amendments  to  the  treaty,  but  some 
Senators  do  have  amendments  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  going  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Chair  that  the  Chair 
begin  asking  for  amendments  and 
when  the  Senate  reaches  the  stage 
where  the  Chair  puts  that  question— I 
would  suggest  the  Chair  put  it  twice  so 
that  all  Senators  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  clearly,  and  state  It 
loudly  enough— and  if  no  Senator 
seeks  recognition  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty,  that  the  Chair- 
acting  circiunspectly,  reasonably,  hon- 
orably, and  fairly,  as  the  Chair  will.  I 
am  sure— state  that  the  resolution  of 
ratification  will  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  the  following  day  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

At  that  time.  I  will  move  to  go  back 
into  legislative  session  and  that  will 
close  off  amendments  to  the  text  of 
the  treaty. 

Any  Senator  can  call  up  as  many 
amendments  as  he  wishes  to  the 
treaty. 

But  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
Senators  should  be  on  the  floor  and 
ready  to  call  up  their  amendments  to 
the  treaty.  At  least  the  Senate  will 
know,  hopefully,  the  amount  of  work 
that  remains  to  be  done  on  the  treaty 
before  we  go  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  one  amend- 
ment pending;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  And  the  Senator  from 
North   Carolina   has   an   amendment 
that  he  wishes  to  call  up;  Did  I  under- 
stand him  correctly? 
Mr.  HELMS.  At  least  one. 
Mr.  BYRD.  And  Senator  Wallop  has 
an  amendment,  did  I  hear  someone 
say? 

Mr.  HELMS.  He  mentioned  that  to 
me  informally  in  the  dining  room  a 
while  ago,  but  I  am  not  speaking  for 
him,  obviously. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  I  am  not 
trying  to  take  over  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Repub- 
lican leader  Is  doing  the  best  he  can 
do. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  at  least  one  amendment.  Senator 
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the     debate 
motion? 

Mr.   EXON. 
done. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  says  he  wants  to  speak  for  30 
minutes.  Could  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  indicate  how  much  time  he 
will  need? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  really  do  not 
plan  to  speak  much  longer,  if  at  all. 
But  I  would  like  to  reserve  10  minutes, 
just  in  case  there  are  points  raised 
that  deserve  rebuttal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  45 
minutes  for  debate  prior  to  the 
making  of  the  motion  to  table;  30  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  Mr.  Helms 
and  15  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Humphrey.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  object,  but  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Wallop,  wishes  to  reserve  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  provide  an  additional  5  minutes  for 
Mr.  Wallop? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  modify  my  request  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  better  buy 
this  while  it  is 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  the  majority  leader 
providing  any  time  for  rebuttal  on  this 
side? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  The  Senator  is  ready 
to  table,  as  I  understood. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  was  ready  to  table  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  But  if  the  Senator 
keeps  on  now,  we  will  never  get  this  re- 
quest agreed  to.  I  have  long  found 
that  you  had  better  grab  an  agree- 
ment quickly,  or  you  will  lose  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  EXON.  How  many  minutes  are 
there  for  them  to  talk? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Fifty  minutes;  30  min- 
utes to  Mr.  Helms,  15  minutes  to  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  5  minutes  to  Mr. 
Wallop. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  more  than. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  more  than. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  agree  if  we  can 
get  an  agreement  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Under  the  agreement,  if  no  one 
yields  time,  the  time  will  be  appor- 


tioned proportionately  against  the 
three  sides. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Helms  will  be  here  momentar- 
ily to  use  his  time.  I  must  say  again 
that  I  regret  the  majority  leader  has 
chosen  to  threaten  the  opposition  in 
the  way  that  he  has.  He  prefers  not  to 
use  the  term  "sneak  attack'  but  I 
prefer  to  use  it  because  that  is  what  it 
is.  I  only  ask  if  that  is  the  new  stand- 
ard that  it  be  applied  uniformly  to  all 
legislation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Sehator 
yield? 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  snesik 
attack  approach.  What  I  said  was  not 
in  any  way  threatening.  I  simply 
wanted  Senators  to  know  that  the 
Chair  would  put  the  question.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  waited  long  enough. 

And  a  sneak  attack,  if  there  is  one,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  would  come  under 
the  category  of  not  letting  the  Senate 
know  that  one  has  an  amendment  or 
when  it  will  be  called  up.  In  other 
words,  I  am  walking  around  with  a 
switchblade  knife  in  my  pocket. 
Nobody  knows  when  I  may  whip  it  out 
and  cut  a  throat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Chair  is  under  instructions  to  call 
the  question  in  the  absence  of  Sena- 
tors offering  amendments,  then  we  are 
certainly  hearing  about  a  brandnew 
standard  and  it  is  one  which  I  have 
never  seen  employed. 

I  do  not  really  believe  there  has 
been  amy  dilatorlness  so  far  in  this 
debate.  This  treaty  which  bears  on  na- 
tional security  in  the  most  direct  possi- 
ble way,  and  which  I  believe,  and 
indeed  other  Senators  believe  threat- 
ens our  national  security  and  that  of 
our  allies,  has  been  on  the  floor  2 
days. 

If  anything,  trying  to  cut  off  debate 
peremptorily  at  this  point  by  one 
means  or  another  is  due  legitimate 
criticism.  Not  the  criticism  about  dila- 
tory efforts  by  Senators.  Because  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  have  been  any. 

It  just  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  this  Senator  that  the  treaty  ought 
to  be  debated  for  at  least  3  or  4  days. 
We  are  proposing  to  radically  alter  our 
arsenal  in  Europe;  which  in  my  view, 
and  in  the  view  of  many  experts  who 
testified,  indeed  30  of  the  38  witnesses 
who  came  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  is  militarily  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  United  States. 

I  will  repeat  that  figure  if  it  comes 
as  a  shocker  to  some,  because  it  ought 
to.  Of  the  38  witnesses  called  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
when  asked  to  focus  on  the  national 
security  effects  of  the  treaty.  30  of  the 
38  said  the  treaty  was  a  bad  deal,  that 
it  would  undermine  our  security  and 
that  of  NATO. 


It  is  not  just  this  Senator  who 
thinks  this  is  an  unwise  treaty;  30  of 
the  38  witnesses  called  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  feel  likewise. 

I  want  to  add  the  caveat  that  most 
of  them  went  on,  as  did  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  focus  on  the 
purported  political  ramifications  of 
failure  to  ratify,  but  that  is  just  a  lot 
of  hot  air.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
national  security  in  my  opinion. 

In  any  event,  national  security  is 
what  this  is  all  about  and  I  really  do 
find  it  unseemly  that  the  proponents 
are  trying  to  rush  this  thing  through, 
even  resorting  to  little-used  sneak 
attack  tactics  in  order  to  achieve  their 
end. 

I  think  it  is  shocking  and  it  is  dis- 
graceful and  it  is  shameful  and  I  hope 
•^  we  will  hear  no  more  about  it.  Let  us 
"at  least  have  debate  for  a  few  more 
days.  There  is  at  least  that  much 
debate  that  needs  to  be  had  in  order  to 
do  a  responsible  job  of  examining  and 
advising  and  consenting  on  this  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


sence  of  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, it  will  be  charged  to  those 
making  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see.  I  misunder- 
stood the  situation.  I  apologize  to  the 
Republican  leader.  If  he  wishes  to 
secure  such  an  agreement,  I  will  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
stepped  off  the  floor  to  check  the  time 
spent  on  this  treaty.  I  find  that  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty  began  on 
Tuesday  at  2:33  p.m.;  the  Senate  com- 
pleted its  business  for  the  day  at  5:47 
and  even  if  you  include  the  wrap-up 
time  and  other  things,  that  was  3 
hours  and  12  minutes  for  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  we  began  consider- 
ation of  the  treaty  at  10:27  a.m..  and 
the  Senate.  I  think,  recessed  at  7:15.  It 
may  have  adjourned.  But  even  if  you 
include  all  of  the  ancillary  activities, 
which  consumed  an  hour  or  more,  that 
is  8  hours  and  48  minutes. 

Yesterday  we  got  on  the  treaty  at 
11:08  a.m.  and  the  Senate  went  out  at 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The   J:34  p.m.  This  morning  we  began  at 


clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  against  each  side  according  to 
the  time  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  unanimous  consent  the  time  be 
charged  against  each  side? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Helms  will  be  here  momentar- 
ily and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorvun. 

Mr.  DOLE.  To  be  charged  equally? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  How  is  the  time 
being  charged  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  being  charged  proportionally 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  request  was 
to  divide  it  how?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  received  unanimous-consent 
request  which  was  withdrawn  to 
charge  the  allocation  of  the  quorum 
call  proportionately  to  the  three  Mem- 
bers allocated  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  was  the  re- 
quest needed  if  the  Chair  is  already 
doing  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
not  in  quorum  call,  the  Chair  will 
state  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  were  in  a 
quorum  call,  the  time  would  be  divided 
in  what  manner?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  was  a  unanimous  consent  agreed 
to,  the  time  in  a  quorum  call  could  be 
charged  proportionately.   In  the   ab- 
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I  understand  the  pressures  on  some 
Senators  to  race  through  this  treaty, 
get  it  done,  get  it  behind  us,  and  to 
heck  with  what  consequences  may 
flow  from  the  inattention  and  the 
brevity  of  consideration. 

I  do  not  think  this  sort  of  thing  con- 
fers a  great  deal  of  credit  upon  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  to  examine  treaties,  es- 
pecially one  that  is  greatly  flawed,  as 
this  one  is. 

I  myself  regret  some  of  the  rhetoric 
has  not  only  been  pious  and  self-serv- 
ing, on  the  part  of  those  who  want  to 
race  through  this  treaty  and  go  home 
and  stick  their  fingers  in  their  ears 
and  say  look  at  us,  we  did  a  great  job. 

We  had  an  example  awhile  ago.  The 
managers  of  the  bill  were  unwilling  to 
approve  five  technical  amendments 
which  dealt  with  acknowledged  errors 
in  the  treaty-errors  acknowledged,  of 
all  things,  by  the  State  Department. 
Now  some  in  the  Senate,  apparently, 
are  willing  to  let  the  State  Depart- 
ment exchange  some  notes  with  the 
Soviet  Union  instead  of  letting  the 
Senate  correct  the  errors  and  thereby 
vote  one  way  or  another  on  a  treaty 
that  is  just  riddled  with  errors  and 
with  flaws  of  a  substantive  nature. 

The  fact  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  the  Senate  for  nearly  16  years 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  me. 
I  love  the  Senate.  I  love  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  when  they  cre- 
ated this  most  unique  legislative  body 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  that  reason,  I  find  myself  ap- 
palled at  self-serving  declarations  im- 
plying that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  due  consideration  of  the  treaty. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  extend  my  appreciation 
and  commendation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  amendment,  now  pending,  be- 
cause this  amendment,  if  adopted— 
and  it  will  not  be— but  if  it  were  adopt- 
ed, it  could  be  a  major  step  toward  im- 
proving this  treaty  and,  second,  be- 
cause this  amendment  highlights  the 
central  flaw  in  this  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
a  great  American  for  offering  his 
amendment.  I  imagine  that  it  took 
some  courage  on  his  part  because  of 
the  onslaught  of  criticism  by  those 
who  want  to  race  through  this  treaty. 

The  central  flaw  in  this  treaty  is 
that  it  will  leave  our  fighting  men, 
military  personnel  in  Europe  virtually 
defenseless  with  no  nuclear  deterrent 
to  restrain  the  massive  conventional 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Gen.  Bernard  Rogers  testified  before 
our  committee.  By  the  way.  General 
Rogers  retired  last  year  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe.  General 
Rogers  said  that  we  could  hold  out  for 
less  than  7  days  without  nuclear  weap- 
onry. The  Soviets  are  getting  it  their 
way.  We  are  pulling  out  all  our  Per- 
shing II's,  and  they  are  pulling  out 
their  SS-20's,  but  what  they  have  and 
we  do  not  have  is  the  SS-25,  which 
they  developed  illegally  in  contraven- 
tion of  a  previous  treaty. 

I  alluded,  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  that  they  were  in  the  process  of 
testing  the  SS-25  the  night  they  shot 
down  KAL  007  and  killed  269  innocent 
people,  including  2  little  girls,  5  and  3, 
who  I  held  on  my  lap.  So  do  not  talk 
to  me  about  trusting  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  do  not  trust  them,  and  the  polls 
show  the  American  people  do  not.  I 
feel  confident  in  saying  that  if  the 
American  people  could  vote  on  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  the  verdict 
would  be  overwhelmingly  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

Mr.  President,  after  this  treaty  is 
ratified,  whenever  it  is  ratified,  unless 
the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment  or 
one  similar  to  it  and  other  amend- 
ments, the  main  part  of  those  nuclear 
weapons,  the  main  part  of  our  deter- 
rent will  be  gone  because  we  will  have 
no  Pershing  II's.  NATO  will  have  no 
Pershing  II's.  We  will  have  nothing 
there,  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
the  SS-25,  which  is  the  all-purpose 
weapon.  It  is  either  long-range,  which 
can  hit  us,  or  it  is  short-range,  what- 
ever they  want  to  use  it  for. 

I  surmise  that  is  the  reason  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  offered 
his  amendment,  and  I  applaud  him  for 
it. 

I  mentioned  General  Rogers.  Let  us 
look  at  \^at  the  new  NATO  com- 
mander j^as  said  about  this.  Guess 
what,  Mr.  President?  The  new  NATO 
commander.  General  Galvin,  also  tes- 
tified that  he  can  hold  on  under  the 
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our  military  personnel  sitting  there 
like  ducks  along  with  their  depend- 
ents. 

Some  may  ask,  what  is  reactive 
armor?  A  good  question.  It  can  best  be 
compared,  I  suppose,  to  a  bulletproof 
vest  for  tanks.  An  incoming  antitank 
missile,  like  a  bullet  fired  at  a  police 
officer  wearing  a  bulletproof  vest,  is 
stopped  by  reactive  armor. 

Now,  reactive  armor  stops  an  anti- 
tank missile  by  exploding  into  the  mis- 
sile, deforming  the  direct  energy  of  its 
shaped  highly  explosive  warhead.  This 
differential  of  the  directed  energy  pre- 
vents penetration  of  the  tank's  under- 
lying armor  and  does  not  significantly 
damage  the  tank  because  all  energy  re- 
leased is  external,  outside  of  the  tank's 
basic  armor. 

The  Soviets  have  that.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  any  classified  information, 
but  Senators  ought  to  take  a  look  at  it 
and  see  what  we  have.  And  then  they 
might  take  a  second  look  at  this  treaty 
that  they  want  to  race  through. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  95 
percent  of  NATO's  antitank  weaponry 
is  made  obsolete  by  this  development 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  this  reactive 
armor  as  it  is  called.  That  information 
came  from  Mr.  Phillip  A.  Karber,  who 
is  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  national  security  programs  of  the 
BDM  Corp.  Mr.  Karber  is  recognized 
as  an  internationally  respected  expert 
in  the  field,  and  he  has  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iC6S. 

But  the  list  of  NATO  and  U.S.  Army 
antitank  weaponry  made  obsolete  by 
this  reactive  armor  that  the  Soviets 
now  have  should  be  bone-chilling  to 
all  Senators,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
to  the  American  people. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  the  hand- 
held, so-called  "LAW"  rockets  we  have 
provided  our  American  personnel  in 
the  Army  to  knock  out  the  oncoming 
Soviet  tanks  are  now  obsolete.  Forget 
it.  Kaput,  they  are  gone  in  terms  of 
being  effective.  The  thousands  or  so 
recoilless  guns  that  we  have  provided 
our  American  military  in  the  U.S. 
Army  to  knock  out  attacking  Soviet 
tanks  are  now  rendered  obsolete.  The 
3,000  Dragon  and  Milan  antitank 
weapons  are  now  obsolete  and  the 
2,000  TOW  and  Swingfire  antitank 
system  weapons  are  now  obsolete.  How 
fair  is  that  to  the  men  that  we  have 
sent  to  Europe? 

There  is  going  to  be  an  amendment 
before  action  on  this  treaty  is  complet- 
ed giving  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  bringing 
those  boys  home  along  with  their  de- 
pendents. Maybe  it  is  time  we  bring 
them  home  anyhow.  I  wonder  how 
many  Americans  realize  that  it  costs 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry,  the 
United  States  of  America,  $477  million 
a  day  to  defend  Europe.  Now,  if  any- 
body wants  to  make  the  argument 
that  it  is  high  time  for  Europe  to 


defend  itself  and  to  pay  for  it,  I  will 
buy  that  argiiment  forthwith.  But  we 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  am  sorry  about  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  a  plane  ready  to  go  over 
to  visit  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  he  would 
like  to  take  off  from  here  next  week 
sometime,  but  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  responsibility  bestowed,  conferred 
upon  the  Senate  regarding  treaties  is 
more  important  than  the  travel  sched- 
ule of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  happen  to  like  the  man.  He 
has  been  my  friend  for  a  long  time. 
But  this  treaty  is  flawed.  And  I  say 
again  that  I  shall  never  forget  the 
rush  in  this  Chamber  and  in  other 
public  places  by  Senators  to  endorse 
this  treaty  and  say  it  is  the  greatest 
thing  since  sliced  bread  last  December 
before  they  ever  held  it  in  their  hand. 
They  did  not  know  what  was  in  it. 
They  did  not  know  what  it  provided. 
They  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
defects.  Just  because  it  was  called 
arms  control  and  a  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  said,  "Let's  go." 

But  there  are  a  few  of  us  who  are 
saying,  "Wait  just  a  minute."  And  I 
am  proud  to  stand  with  Gordon  Hum- 
phrey. Steve  Symms,  Malcolm 
Wallop,  and  a  very  few  others  to  say. 
"Wait  a  moment,"  even  at  the  price  of 
offending  some  of  my  best  friends  in 
the  Senate.  I  hope  they  will  get  over 
it.  We  will  be  working  together  on 
something  maybe  next  week  or  the 
week  after  that.  But  I  held  up  my 
hand  standing  right  there  in  the  well 
of  the  Senate  three  times  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  in 
1973.  in  1979,  and  in  1985.  I  am  in  my 
16th  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
sent  me  here  to  cut  a  deal  to  go  along 
and  get  along,  even  when  it  involves 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whom  I  was  supporting  long  before 
others  in  this  Chamber  were  support- 
ing him.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  yes 
man  for  anybody.  I  did  not  hold  up  my 
hand  to  be  a  yes  man. 

I  hope  Senators  will  ask  themselves 
quesitons  like,  "Can  you  assure.  Sena- 
tor, the  American  people  that  our 
troops  in  Europe  can  defend  them- 
selves without  the  nuclear  deterrent 
which  this  treaty  would  remove  and 
destroy?" 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
days  when  Hitler's  armies  swept 
through  France  in  World  War  II  and 
the  German  and  the  Anglo-FYench 
armed  forces  were  considered  impreg- 
nable. Today,  our  NATO  troops  face  a 
Soviet  tank  advantage  of  three  to  one, 
acknowledged,  when  anybody  who  has 
studied  the  matter  knows  that  it  is 
much  worse  in  terms  of  a  disadvantage 
than  three  to  one.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  NATO's  antitank  weaponry  is  obso- 
lete. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  under- 
stand the  military  significance  of  this 


one-two  knockout  punch,  the  left  hook 
of  Soviet  reactive  armor  and  the  right 
jab  of  removing  the  nuclear  deterrent 
provided  for  our  side  by  our  cruise  and 
Pershing  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  military 
confrontation  in  Europe,  then  the 
plain  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
could  be  faced  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  effectively  taken 
hostage,  making  the  Iranian  takeover 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  Tehran 
look  like  a  blackmail  job  by  compari- 
son. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  with  Phillip  A.  Karber  in  the 
May  1987  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  entitled  "In 
Mock  Combat,  Soviets  Win  Again  and 
Again,"  and  subtitled  "Large-Scale  Ex- 
ercises at  Desert  Raise  Questions 
About  Capabilities  of  U.S.  Army." 
That  was  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
said  it  would  take  several  years  to  cor- 
rect shortfalls.  As  I  heard  the  Senator 
speak— and  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  him— I  wondered  if  he  could  tell 
how  long  it  took  to  meet  demands  of 
this  type  during  World  War  II.  I  know 
the  answer  to  that,  because  I  was 
around  at  that  time.  It  was  a  matter  of 
months. 

In  any  case,  what  is  the  alternative? 
The  question  is.  are  we  going  to  allow 
these  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  to  be  held  hostage 
by  this  treaty  and  the  implementation 
of  this  treaty  at  an  early  date  more 
Important  than  their  lives  and  their 
security?  I  think  I  know  the  answer  to 
that,  and  I  presume  that  other  Sena- 
tors do. 

Mr.  President,  I  inquire:  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  ap- 
proximately 1 V4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 
[Prom  Armed  Forces  Journal  International. 

May  1987] 
An  ExcLUSivi:  AFJ  Interview  With  Phillip 
A.  Karber  ; 

(By  Benjamin  P.  Schemmer) 
Last  summer  the  State  Department  asked 
Phillip  A.  Karber  to  evaluate  the  'Conven- 
tional Balance  Implications  of  a  World 
Without  Nuclear  Weapons.  "His  review  was 
the  only  one  commissioned,  in  or  out  of  gov- 


ernment before  the  Summit  at  Reykjavik. 
AFJ  asked  him  to  drop  by  to  discuss  the 
background  and  potential  of  conventional 
arms  control  on  March  24th,  the  day  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  revealed 
the  first  photo  of  the  new  Soviet  T-80  tank 
and  its  reactive  armor.  The  Interview  took 
an  unexpected  direction,  with  Karber  living 
up  to  his  legendary  stamina  and  reputation 
for  straight  talk  in  what  became  the  longest 
interview  in  APJ  history.  It  is  presented 
here,  unabridged.  In  the  first  of  two  parts; 
Part  II  will  appear  in  June. 

Longtime  readers  of  AFJ  are  familiar  with 
Karbers  unique  insight  into  Soviet  armor 
developments  and  NATO  defense  Issues.  In 
a  November  1976  article.  "Anti-Tank  Weap- 
ons and  the  Future  of  Armor,"  he  was  the 
first  analyst  in  the  West  to  point  out  that 
the  Soviet  military  was  Involved  in  a  major 
antitank  debate.  In  1981  ("The  Growing 
Armor/Anti-Armor  Imbalance  in  Central 
Europe."  Jime  AFJ).  he  wrote  presclently: 
"The  modem  armored  vehicle  and  its  en- 
emies become  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  strate- 
gic influence.  .  .  .  what  is  disconcerting  is 
the  fading  ability  of  the  US  and  its  allies  to 
retain  their  competitive  position  In  the 
armor  anti-armor  balance." 

Karbers  May  1984  article.  "In  Defense  of 
Forward  Defense."  has  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  plagiarized  article 
ever  published  by  AFJ  (See  page  6  for  the 
latest  example.)  Defense  Minister  Manfred 
Womer  had  it  distributed  throughout  the 
West  German  officer  corps,  saying:  "I  have 
studied  it  very  carefully  and  must  say  that 
it  is  by  far  the  best  that  I  have  read  about 
our  defense  situation  in  a  very  long  time." 

A  former  Marine,  he  came  to  Washington 
in  1968  as  national  security  adviser  to  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosmer,  minority  leader  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He 
has  been  with  BDM  since  1971,  less  a  sab- 
batical In  1981-1983  as  director  of  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger's  Strategic  Concepts 
Development  Center,  and  has  served  on  the 
US  Army  Science  Board. 

APJ.  You  authored  a  controversial  posi- 
tion paper  on  conventional  arms  control  re- 
cently which  has  created  a  lot  of  Interest  In 
Europe.  .  .  . 

Karber.  The  only  position  it  represents  is 
my  own. 

AFJ.  You  argue  that  the  West  should 
focus  on  Soviet  tanks  as  the  main  threat  to 
stability  in  Europe.  Why  tanks. 

Karber.  The  Soviets  have  an  offensive 
doctrine  and  an  offensive  deployment.  The 
main  battle  tank  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  their 
offensive  capability,  the  cutting  edge  of 
their  combined  arms  formations.  Whatever 
other  conventional  weaponry  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has.  without  the  tank  their  ability  to 
break  through  NATO's  defenses  and  seize 
Western  Europe  in  a  rapid  and  deep  cam- 
paign would  be  reduced  to  a  blitzkrieg. 

AFJ.  The  edition  of  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger's  Soviet  Military  Power  that 
just  came  out  states  that  the  U.S.S.R's  "de- 
velopment and  extensive  deployment  of  re- 
active armor  capable  of  defeating  relatively 
Inexpensive  antitank  weapons,  threatens  to 
shift  fundamentally  the  conventional  force 
balance."  Do  you  agree,  or  is  this  just  an- 
other example  of  budget-time  hype  when 
the  Pentagon  is  under  enormoiis  budgetary 
pressure? 

Karber.  Well,  I  might  have  said  if  differ- 
ently. Reactive  armor  not  only  defeats  inex- 
pensive antit^k  weapons,  it  is  effective 
against  some  very  expensive  systems. 

Essentially,  It  nullifies  a  decade  of  NATO 
Investment  in  infantry  antitank  capability— 


an  investment  that  was  not  cheap  to  pro- 
cure and  will  be  even  more  costly  to  replace. 
AFJ.  But  the  real  issue  Isn't  economic. 
Karber.  You're  right.  Soviet  deployment 
of  reactive  armor  does  not  threaten  a  funda- 
mental shift— it  Is  a  fundamental  shift,  and 
one  which  Is  extremely  destabllzing  in  terms 
of  the  European  military  balance. 
AFJ.  So.  in  terms  of  my  original  question? 
Karber.  No.  it's  definitely  not  hype.  If 
anything.  It's  understated.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  SecDef  has  exaggerated  the  danger  for 
NATO. 

AFJ.  Do  our  European  allies  agree  with 
US  intelligence? 
Karber.  You  should  ask  them. 
AFJ.  I  will,  but  right  now  I'm  asking  you. 
Look,  last  fall  at  a  conference  in  The  Hague 
on  New  Technology  and  the  Economics  of 
Defense,  if  I've  got  the  story  right,  you  were 
holding  forth  on  the  implications  of  Soviet 
reactive  armor  and  most  people  there— de- 
fense experts— didn't  know  what  you  were 
talking  about. 

Karber.  In  terms  of  the  general  NATO  de- 
fense community,  there  has  not  been  much 
time  to  absorb,  let  alone  assess,  the  pace  of 
Soviet  deployments.  On  the  other  hand.  Eu- 
ropean specialists  are  very  aware  of  the  im- 
plications of  Soviet  reactive  armor.  At  that 
Dutch  conference,  for  example,  the  French 
Defense  Ministry  and  German  technologists 
were  as  informed  as  any  American  and  were 
not  shy  about  expressing  their  concern. 

In  fact  the  first  photographic  details  of  a 
T-80  with  reactive  armor,  albeit  a  model, 
were  published  in  Europe  by  Soldat  und 
Technlk  In  February,  that  preceded  Soviet 
Military  Power  VI  by  a  month.  In  January. 
British  Armed  Forces  Minister  John  Stan- 
ley was  warning  Parliament  of  the  speed 
and  magnitude  of  Soviet  tank  moderniza- 
tion. 
AFJ.  Did  he  mention  reactive  armor' 
Karber.  He  stressed  It,  in  much  the  same 
vein  as  Weinberger. 
AFJ.  Is  reactive  armor  that  significant? 
Karber  I  cant  think  of  a  Soviet  conven- 
tional technology  in  the  last  20  years  that 
has  come  on  so  fast  with  such  profound  im- 
plications for  the  balance. 
AFJ.  How  fast? 

Karber.  In  roughly  18  months.  Say  75%  to 
80%  of  all  Soviet  tanks  deployed  In  East 
Germany. 

AFJ.  How  many  is  that?  How  many  tanks 
do  the  Soviets  have  in  East  Germany? 

Karber.  It's  no  secret  about  7,500.  I 
thought  you'd  read  my  arms  control  paper. 
AFJ.  I  read  it:  I  didn't  memorize  it.  You 
mean  the  map  of  tank  battalion  locations?  I 
realize  that  you  were  focusing  on  MBFR- 
type  reduction  options.  But  how  accurate  Is 
it? 

Karber.  It's  based  on  open  sources,  so  I'm 
sure  someone  could  produce  a  more  authori- 
tative version,  but  the  location  of  NATO 
kassens  are  public  knowledge,  and  the 
Pact's  subordinate  battalions  are  plotted 
within  a  100-km  radius  of  their  division 
headquarters. 

AFJ.  Look  at  those  deployments.  The  red 
are  Soviet,  right?  The  majority  of  Soviet 
tanks  in  East  Germany  are  T-61  and  T-80 
with  reactive  armor,  right? 

Karber.  Frankly.  I  wish  the  recent  state- 
ments were  just  budgetary  hype,  because 
that  would  Imply  we  had  an  antidote  for  re- 
active armor.  If  only  Congress  would  buy  It. 
AFJ.  We  don't  have  a  technological 
counter  to  Soviet  reactive  armor? 

Karber.  Sure,  both  we  and  our  allies  have 
a  number  of  programs  under  design  or  de- 
velopment. A  modem  NATO  main  battle 
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Kabbeb.  Right:  the  new  composite  armors 
are  far  less  vulnerable  to  HEAT  warheads. 
Because  of  the  different  consistency  of  the 
multiple  layers  laminated  armors  also  tend 
to  distort  or  break  up  the  long-rod 
highvelocity  darts. 
AFJ.  With  equal  effect? 
Kabbeb.  No.  As  a  general  rule  of  thumb 
composite  armors  provide  about  three  times 
more  protection  against  HEAT  than  does 
traditional  steel  plate,  but  only  about  50% 
more  against  high-velocity  rounds. 
AFJ.  How  does  reactive  armor  work? 
Kabber.  Reactive  armor  is  a  form  of 
shaped  charge,  a  box  of  explosive,  which  is 
mounted  on  the  outside  of  an  armored  vehi- 
cle. Retrofitting  a  tank  with  reactive  armor 
involves  only  welding  threaded  bolts  to  the 
hull  or  turret,  hanging  reactive  armor  boxes 
on  them  with  brackets  that  ft  over  the 
bolts,  and  securing  them  with  a  nut,  it's  fast 
and  simple.  When  an  incoming  HEAT  round 
detonates,  it  also  ignites  the  reactive  armor, 
which  explodes  back  into  the  face  of  the 
warhead,  which  distorts  the  plasma  jet  and 
makes  its  penetration  a  lot  less  effective. 

AFJ.  And  what  is  the  comparable  effect  of 
reactive  armor? 

Kabbeb.  It  has  minimal  effect  against 
high-velocity  rounds.  Against  HEAT  it  de- 
pends on  a  number  of  variables.  How  large 
is  the  warhead?  How  much  of  what  kind  of 
armor  is  behind  the  reactive  box  on  the 
target  vehicle.  .  .  ? 

AFJ.  Give  us  an  example,  say  improved 
TOW  vs  the  T-80? 

Karber.  I  don't  know  the  ballistic  details 
of  the  T-80,  and  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  talk 
about  them.  But  if  you  want  a  hypothetical 
guess  the  current  TOW  has  a  six-inch  war- 
head which  given  an  average  penetration-to- 
diameter  ratio  of  round  1-to-l  for  HEAT 
means  it  should  be  effective  against  600  mm 
of  traditional  steel.  Assuming  that  the 
armor  thickness  on  the  T-80  is  no  less  than 
that  of  previous  Soviet  tanks  combined  with 
a  70'  angle  of  obliquin  and  a  slab  of  lami- 
nate armor  on  the  glacispiale,  it  probably 
exceeds  600  mm  of  equivalent  protection. 

AFJ.  We've  been  told  that  without  reac- 
tive armor,  current  TOW's  are  ineffective 
against  a  T-80's  front  hull  but  marginally 
effective  against  the  turret. 

Kabbeb.  I  think  that's  a  fair  way  of  put- 
ting it. 

AFJ.  What  happens  when  you  add  reac- 
tive armor? 

Karber.  I  have  heard  claims  for  'Blazer. " 
Israel's  version  of  reactive  armor,  which 
suggest  that  it  cuts  the  effective  penetra- 
tion of  HEAT  by  half.  So  if  you  applied  that 
to  your  example,  reactive  armor  added  on  to 
the  integral  protection  of  the  T-80  would 
stop  TOW  on  both  the  hull  and  turret. 

AFJ.  So  is  it  "fair"  to  say  that  virtually  all 
of  NATO's  current  inventory  in  infantry 
antitank  weapons  which  depend  on  a  HEAT 
warhead  will  not  penetrate  the  latest  Soviet 
tanks  with  reactive  armor? 

Kabbeb.  For  existing  HEAT  warheads 
with  a  cone  diameter  of  six  inches  or  less, 
that  is  the  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to. 
AFJ.  How  much  of  NATO's  infantry  an- 
tiarmor  on  the  Central  Front  falls  into  this 
category? 

Kabbeb.  All  of  the  hand-held  rockets  and 
recoilless  gims.  A  thousand  of  the  latter  and 
10  times  that  of  the  former.  Around  3,000 
medium  ATOM'S  like  Dragon  and  Milan; 
2,000  TOW,  SS-11,  Swingfire.  Conservative- 
ly, 95%  of  NATO's  infantry  antitank  capa- 
bility is  hurt  by  Soviet  reactive  armor. 

On  the  specifics,  I'm  not  trying  to  be  cute 
or  evasive,  but  there  is  a  lot  we  do  not  know. 


There  is  a  lot  of  testing  going  on,  and  a  lot 
more  to  do.  There  is  only  one  Army  that  has 
had  combat  experience  with  reactive  armor. 

AFJ.  The  Israelis. 

Karbeb.  Yes,  and  they  appear  to  be  very 
impressed  with  its  effectiveness  against 
HEAT  warheads  and  infantry  ATGMs. 

AFJ.  Did  the  Russians  get  reactive  armor 
from  the  Israelis?  I've  got  sales  brochures 
from  Israel  Military  Industries  dating  back 
to  1983  (and  probably  before  then)  selling 
the  stuff  on  the  open  market.  Those  bro- 
chures claim  you  can  protect  10  square 
meters  of  a  tank's  surface  area  by  clipping 
on  less  than  one  ton  of  reactive  armor. 

Kabbeb.  Actually,  a  West  German  invent- 
ed reactive  armor  in  the  mid-1970s,  couldn't 
interest  the  NATO  armies,  and  sold  it  to  the 
Israelis.  They  developed  and  fielded  this 
Blazer  armor  on  their  older  model  tanks. 
Centurions  and  M-60s,  which  were  used  in 
combat  in  Lebanon. 

AFJ.  IMI's  Blazer  brochure  says  "the 
system  was  developed  by  the  Rafael  Arma- 
ment Development  Authority";  it  doesn't 
mention  the  Germans.  Some  say  the  Syr- 
ians got  examples  of  Blazer  from  knocked- 
out  Israeli  tanks  and  gave  it  to  the  Soviets, 
who  reverse  engineered  it  for  the  T-80. 

Kabbeb.  There  may  be  some  truth  to  that. 
Certainly  Israeli  success  and  Syrian  exam- 
ples could  have  accelerated  Soviet  interest. 
But  if  I  had  to  bet,  I'd  guess  that  Soviet  re- 
active armor  is  "home  grown." 

AFJ.  Why? 

Kabbeb.  First  of  all,  there  is  nothing  magi- 
cal about  reactive  armor,  it  is  not  what  you 
would  call  "high  tech"  or  pushing  the  fron- 
tiers of  science.  It  represents  sound  state-of- 
the-art  chemical  engineering,  a  new  applica- 
tion, not  a  new  technology,  and  the  Soviets 
have  been  very  good  at  producing  efficient 
shaped  charge  warheads  for  several  decades. 
They  did  not  have  to  steal  or  borrow  any- 
thing other  than  the  idea— and  the  concept 
of  reactive  armor  was  being  discussed 
openly  in  the  West  in  the  late  1970s. 

Second,  the  time  interval  is  too  short  for 
reverse  engineering.  Before  the  Israelis  first 
went  into  Lebanon,  artists'  drawings  of  a  T- 
80  with  the  same  silhouette  as  your  reactive 
armor  photo  were  being  published. 

AFJ.  You  don't  mean  that  silly  drawing 
back  in  the  1981  issue  of  Soviet  Military 
Power? 

Karber.  White  out  the  details  of  the  reac- 
tive boxes  and  compare  them  side  by  side. 
Look  at  the  protrusion  of  the  gun  mantel, 
the  same  square  turret  when  all  previous 
Soviet  designs  were  rounded. 

AFJ.  You  could  fool  me.  But  those  artists 
drawings  have  never  impressed  me.  Besides, 
why  would  we  cover,  up  gloss  over,  the  reac- 
tive armor— if ,  in  fact,  that  is  what  it  was? 

Karber.  It  could  have  been  a  mock-up  test 
vehicle,  the  original  may  not  have  been  very 
clear,  or  that  level  of  detail  may  have  been 
classified.  Anyway.  I  think  it's  an  interest- 
ing coincidence.  My  third  reason  is  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  energetically  experiment- 
ing with  enhanced  armor  protection  for 
over  a  decade,  trying  different  techniques 
on  all  their  tanks,  not  just  the  T-80. 

AFJ.  Such  as? 

Karber.  Old  T-54  55s  have  been  found  in 
Afghanistan  with  retrofitted  spaced  armor 
turrets  and  others  with  add-on  applique 
armor.  Likewise,  T-62s  have  been  seen  with 
add-on  steel  bustles  welded  on  the  frontal 
arcs  of  their  turrets.  Both  the  T-72  and 
original  T-64  apparently  incorp>orate  lami- 
nate armor  on  their  hulls.  Some  Western 
European  tank  designers  believe  that  the 


Soviets  have  found  a  technique  of  incorpo- 
rating a  volcanic  basalt,  called  "black  gran- 
ite," into  their  cast  turrets,  which,  if  true 
would  give  a  form  of  composite  protection 
against  HEAT  at  a  fraction  of  Western  pro- 
duction costs.  T-72s  have  been  reported 
with  applique  armor  on  their  turret  roofs 
for  enhanced  protection  from  top  attack. 

AFJ.  However,  reactive  armor  is  only  on 
the  T-80? 

Karber.  No,  reactive  armor  is  not  only  on 
the  new  T-80,  but  also  on  the  revised  T-64B, 
which  is  still  in  mass  production.  There  is 
no  technical  limitation  other  than  a  decline 
in  horsepower-to-weight  ratio  and  accelera- 
tion, which  would  prevent  active  armor 
being  retrofitted  to  the  entire  Soviet  tank 
fleet,  or  extended  to  light  armored  vehicles, 
BMPs,  and  APC's  as  well. 

AFJ.  The  Israelis  put  Blazers  on  their  M- 
113  armored  personnel  carrier.  Is  there  any 
evidence  of  reactive  armor  on  this  class  of 
Soviet  vehicles? 

Kabber.  I  have  not  seen  any  less  a  logical 
step,  given  Soviet  concern  over  the  surviv- 
ability of  their  infantry  fighting  vehicles. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  offer  any- 
where near  the  same  protection  as  an  MBT. 

AFJ.  Why? 

Karber.  The  BMP,  for  example,  cannot 
carry  as  much  weight.  The  base  armor 
offers  far  less  protection.  If  reactive  armor 
was  added  on  the  front  hull,  where  it  is 
most  needed,  it  would  change  the  center  of 
gravity  and  destabilize  the  vehicle  when  am- 
phibious. 

A  SOVIET  SHIFT? 

AFJ.  Let's  go  back  a  second.  If  reactive 
armor  is  not  "high  tech,"  why  is  everyone  so 
bothered?  Does  this  represent  a  fundamen- 
tal shift  in  the  Soviet  approach? 

Karbeb.  People  are  bothered  because  it's 
effective.  Particularly  against  our  current 
infantry  antitank  weapons— the  prolifera- 
tion of  which  we  depend  upon  to  offset  the 
Soviet  quantitative  advantage  in  tanks. 
People  are  bothered  because  reactive  armor 
has  been  deployed  in  such  large  numbers  so 
fast. 

AFJ.  But  given  a  choice  between  "reac- 
tive" and  "special"  armor,  the  Soviets  clear- 
ly opted  for  the  less  effective? 

Kabber.  They  chose  an  armor  optimized 
against  the  HEAT  warhead.  Which,  as  I 
said,  offsets  the  anti-armor  gains  which 
have  been  made  by  both  US  and  NATO 
forces  over  the  last  decade.  NATO  forces  ex- 
panded their  number  of  ATOM  systems  by 
500%  between  the  mid-1970s  and  the  mid- 
1980s,  while  Western  tank  inventories  have 
remained  relatively  stable— no  more  than  a 
15%  growth  for  any  country. 

AFJ.  Yes.  but  NATO  has  also  initiated  a 
major  tank  modernization  program  built 
around  the  high-velocity  gun,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets apparently  ignored  it. 

Karbeb.  The  Soviets  ignored  a  threat  for 
which  there  was  no  solution  to  concentrate 
on  a  threat  which  could  be  greatly  reduced. 
Whatever  armor  they  might  have  chosen, 
there  is  none  that  I  know  of,  given  current 
vehicle  weights  and  design  characteristics, 
which  would  offer  protection  from  the 
NATO  120  mm  smoothbore  high-velocity 
gun.  Just  as  NATO's  special  armor  will  not 
stop  their  125  mm  Rapira  gun  from  pene- 
trating our  newest  main  battle  tanks. 

The  Soviets'  solution  vis  a  vis  NATO's 
latest  tanks  wasn't  more  protection  but 
more  killers— to  have  three  times  as  many 
of  their  main  battle  tanks  which  can  pene- 
trate ours  as  we  have  that  will  penetrate 
theirs. 


AFJ.  So  you  think  they  made  the  right 
choice  in  going  with  reactive  armor. 

Kabbeb.  Given  a  fleet  of  53,000  tanks  in 
their  inventory.  I  don't  think  they  made  the 
wrong  choice.  Even  with  a  production  rate 
of  3,000  new  tanks  a  year,  it  would  have 
taken  them  20  years  to  convert  their  force 
to  Western  style  integral  composite  armor. 
Assuming  they  had  the  technical  knowl- 
edge. 

AFJ.  How  do  we  know  that? 

Kabber.  I  read  It  In  AFJ.  [See  December 
1983  AFJ\.  Nonetheless,  to  create  an  M-1  or 
Leopard  II  would  have  required  a  major 
change  in  their  production  facilities  and  a 
total  break  with  an  established  design  tradi- 
tion. 

The  approach  they  have  taken  Is  to  Incor- 
porate new  materials,  laminates,  and  com- 
posites where  they  can  efficiently  be  added 
without  radical  design  changes,  and  take  up 
the  slack  with  reactive  armor.  One  advan- 
tage of  add-on  reactive  armor,  besides  being 
relatively  cheap.  Is  that  as  designs  Improve 
It  can  be  unbolted  and  replaced  fairly  easily. 

AFJ.  Given  the  advantages  of  reactive 
armor,  particularly  as  an  add-on  enhance- 
ment, why  hasn't  It  been  fielded  by  NATO 
armies. 

Karbeb.  Several  reasons.  First,  our  new 
generation  MBTs  Challenger,  MK-1.  Leop- 
ard lis  with  special  armor  did  not  need  en- 
hancement for  protection  against  Warsaw 
Pact  HEIAT  rounds.  For  earlier  models  with- 
out special  armor  (Chieftain,  Leopard  I,  M- 
60,  and  the  AMX-30),  reactive  armor  Is 
likely  to  be  Increasingly  attractive. 

Second,  as  originally  designed,  reactive 
armor  provides  little  additional  protection 
against  high-velocity  guns,  and  that  Is  and 
will  remain  the  major  threat  to  our  first- 
line  tanks.  We  may  see  reactive  armor  go 
"high  tech "  and  evolve  Into  active  armor 
where  the  defensive  charge  Is  predetonated 
by  a  sensor  which  detects  the  Imminent  ar- 
rival of  a  high-velocity  penetrator— and 
Intercepts  or  deflects  it  with  debris.  But, 
problems  in  discriminating  between  bullets 
and  lethal  rounds  means  active  armor  is  still 
in  the  early  experimental  stage. 

AFJ.  Wait  a  minute.  What  about  NATO's 
thousands  of  APCs  and  Infantry  fighting  ve- 
hicles? Aren't  they  vulnerable  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  proliferation  of  antitank 
HEAT  warheads?  This  Issue  of  Bradley  vul- 
nerability has  not  gone  away. 

Kabbeb.  There  already  Is  considerable  In- 
terest In  adding  reactive  armor  on  to  lighter 
vehicles,  but  the  problems  we  discussed  ear- 
lier with  respect  to  the  Soviets  putting  It  on 
the  BMP  would  likewise  apply  to  NATO. 
Reactive  armor  offers  a  good  prospect  of 
saving  these  vehicles  from  the  smaller  man- 
portable  rockets  but  limited  potential 
against  the  larger  ATGM  warheads.  If  you 
want  IFVs  which  can  operate  with  tanks 
and  survive  in  an  Intense  maneuver-domi- 
nated battlefield,  they  will  need  heavier 
base  armor.  Then  reactive  armor  can  make 
a  big  difference,  but  we're  talking  about  40- 
ton  vehicles,  not  the  current  systems  at  half 
or  a  third  of  that  weight. 

Reactive  armor  also  has  some  operating 
and  safety  constraints.  Commanders  get 
nervous  with  eighteen-year-olds  driving 
down  the  autobahn  in  an  armored  vehicle 
uploaded  with  a  ton  of  explosive  Inside  the 
vehicle.  Think  about  peacetime  training 
with  an  additional  ton  of  explosives 
strapped  to  the  outside. 

AFJ.  What  happens  when  the  reactive 
armor  detonates  during  combat?  The  com- 
bined effect  of  both  the  HEAT  round  and 
the  armor  exploding  must  give  the  crew  one 
hell  of  an  Excedrin  headache. 


Karber.  Well,  in  combat  the  crew  would 
try  to  ignore  it.  Assuming  the  vehicle  sur- 
vives, once  in  lager  they  would  get  out, 
change  their  shorts,  and  bolt  on  a  new  reac- 
tive box.  If  not  replaced,  a  second  round  hit- 
ting the  same  spot  would  penetrate. 

AFJ.  But  how  do  the  Soviets  view  these 
limitations? 

Karber.  It's  not  clear.  When  they  Intro- 
duced both  the  T-64B  and  T-80  into  Central 
Europe,  they  did  so  without  the  reactive 
armor,  adding  the  boxes  In  their  forward 
kassems.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  reac- 
tive armor  is  mounted  during  rail  or  admin- 
istrative movements,  but  whether  this  is  due 
to  concern  for  safety  or  security  Is  uncer- 
tain. Given  the  ease  of  adding  reactive 
armor  in  the  field,  the  practicalities  of 
training  and  rapid  reinforcement  could 
mean  that  some  systems  may  not  get  their 
add-on  armor  until  a  crisis  or  hostilities.  As 
for  your  Excedrin  headache,  tankers  are 
deaf  anyway,  and  the  Soviets  seem  to  view  it 
as  a  small  penalty  for  saving  the  vehicle  and 
the  lives  of  the  crew. 

A  SHIFT  IN  "THE  BALANCE 

AFJ.  While  I  find  much  of  this  fascinat- 
ing, and  your  Insights  ju-e  very  helpful  in 
untangling  some  complex  Issues,  neverthe- 
less, couldn't  the  Soviets  argue  that  they 
are  merely  catching  up  to  NATO's  advan- 
tage In  tank  survivability,  that  the  fielding 
of  reactive  armor  Is  Itself  a  reaction  that 
has  minimal  effect  on  the  Europoean  mili- 
tary balance? 

Karber.  They  could,  and  probably  will 
make  that  argument.  But  just  because  they 
say  Is  doesn't  mean  we  should  believe  it. 
From  a  political  point  of  view  what  Is 
threatening  to  NATO  is  not  that  the  other 
side  achieves  proximate  parity  in  a  given 
weapons  technology,  but  that  they  have  far 
more  weapons  forward-deployed  In  Central 
Europe  than  is  necessary  or  reasonable  for 
defense.  For  NATO  to  accept  the  logic  of 
technological  equality  In  the  face  of  the  cur- 
rent Imbalance  would  be  to  concede  defeat 
before  the  first  battle.  As  a  good  Marxist 
would  say,  quantitative  disparity  has  a  qual- 
ity all  Its  own. 

With  quantitative  advantage  In  tanks,  the 
closer  they  get  to  qualitative  parity  via  mod- 
ernization, the  more  decisive  the  engage- 
ments, the  more  dynamic  the  battlefield, 
the  greater  the  range  of  attack  options,  the 
more  unstable  the  balance.  To  the  extent 
that  they  increase  the  survivability  of  their 
tanks,  to  the  extent  they  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  NATO's  antitank  weapons,  they 
increase  the  prospects  and  attractiveness  of 
an  offensive  strategy. 

AFJ.  Your  arms  control  paper  has  a  map 
that  shows  the  peacetime  deployment  of  di- 
visions between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Urals, 
which  illustrates  NATO's  conventional 
problem  with  a  clarity  that  we  have  seldom 
seen.  How  bad  Is  the  quantitative  disparity 
In  tanks  on  the  central  front  today? 

Karber.  Within  Central  Europe  the- 
Warsaw  Pact  has  about  17,000  main  battle 
tanks  in  active  operational  units  (not  count- 
ing unmanned  units,  stored  tanks,  or  those 
in  the  maintenance  pipeline).  In  the  West- 
em  Military  Districts  of  the  USSR  there  are 
around  10,000  tanks,  in  the  Soviet  Central 
Strategic  Reserve  (back  to  the  Urals)  an- 
other 5,000. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  units  which  provide  these  last 
two  reinforcing  figures  are  below  50%  man- 
power strength  in  r>eacetime,  and  pari  or  all 
of  the  strategic  reserve  might  be  committed  | 
to  another  theater. 
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troops  in  Europe  are  still  armed  with  the 
old  105  mm  rifled  gun;  they're  not  the  M- 
lAl,  which  is  the  new  version  mounting  the 
120  mm  gun.  In  fact,  you  still  see  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  M-60s  with  US  units  in  the 
field  and  in  the  POMCUS. 

APJ.  I  thought  that  the  NATO-standard 
L-7  105  mm  gun  with  the  new  depleted  ura- 
nium round  would  still  penetrate  Soviet 
main  battle  tanks. 

Karber.  It  may.  but  you  asked  for  an  "as- 
sured kill. "  The  only  gun  which  every  West- 
em  tank  designer  I've  talked  to  is  in  agree- 
ment on  is  the  German  120  nmi  smooth- 
bore. There  may  still  be  life  and  even 
growth  potential  in  rifled  guns,  both  the  105 
and  120  mm.  by  the  use  of  superhard  mate- 
rials and  innovation  in  design  of  the  long 
rod  penetrator.  but  the  Inherent  limitation 
visa  vis  the  large  caliber  smoothbore  is  ve- 
locity. 
APJ.  So  how  does  all  this  balance  out? 
Karber.  Of  the  active  forces  in  Central 
Europe  today,  before  mobilization  of  re- 
serves or  Introduction  of  reinforcements, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a  little  more  than  two 
and  a  half  tanks  for  every  one  of  NATO's. 
In  terms  of  survivable  killers,  the  Leopard 
II  on  our  side  and  the  T-64/T-80  on  theirs, 
the  ratio  is  close  to  3-to-l  favoring  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Based  on  current  modernization  rates  and 
programmed  production,  that  unfavorable 
ratio  is  likely  to  stay  fairly  constant  over 
the  next  several  years.  The  big  uncertainties 
being  the  speed  of  US  M-1  conversions  and 
Eastem  European  .  .  . 

APJ.  The  biggest  uncertainty  being  the 
accuracy  of  your  predictions. 

Karber.  Is  this  an  Interview  or  an 
ambush? 

APJ.  In  1982  you  were  attributed  in  News- 
week with  the  following  prediction,  and  I 
quote:  "Karber  says  the  Pact  already  has 
more  T-64,  and  T-72  tanks  deployed  than 
NATO  will  have  of  the  counterpart  Ameri- 
can M-ls  and  German  Leopard  lis  by  1985." 
How  accurate  was  your  prediction? 
Karber.  That's  one  I  can  live  with. 
APJ.  Yes.  but  your  prognosticative  powers 
raise  an  Interesting  issue.  If  we  saw  the  T-64, 
T-80  threat  all  along,  why  all  the  current 
excitement? 

Karber.  That's  one  I  did  not  see  coming. 
Neither  in  terms  of  the  technical  approach 
nor  speed  of  deployment. 

APJ.  Such  uncharacteristic  humility.  OK. 
if  we  are  really  as  surprised  as  everyone 
acts,  how  did  the  Soviets  get  so  much  reac- 
tive armor  deployed  so  fast  without  us 
seeing  it? 

Karber.  I  can  only  offer  my  own  confes- 
sion. Given  the  Westem  approach  of  intro- 
ducing advanced  armor  with  the  entry  of  an 
entirely  new  generation  of  MBTs.  there  was 
a  tendency  to  mirror  image  the  threat— to 
expect  them  to  do  what  we  did.  Thus  the 
changes  from  early  T-64,  T-72.  variants  la- 
beled T-74.  the  late  model  T-64B  and  the 
ubiquitous  T-80  were  disarmingly  evolution- 
ary. Each  with  differences,  cumulatively  sig- 
nificant, but  not  the  expected  radical  depar- 
ture which  would  presage  the  patent  In- 
fringement of  our  design.  The  cast  turret 
was  misleading. .  .  . 

APJ.  Yes.  but  by  1985  the  DoD  had  identi- 
fied reactive  armor  on  Soviet  tanks. 

Karber.  The  open  press  also  had  some 
hints  around  the  same  time.  It  is  one  thing 
to  see  It  on  some  experimental  vehicles  or 
on  a  few  tanks  in  the  interior  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  remember  both  the  T-64  and  T- 
80  were  originally  deployed  forward  Into 
Eastem  Europe  without  reactive  armor.  By 


the  summer  of  1986  the  6,000  we've  already 
mentioned  were  already  there.  All  the  Sovi- 
ets had  to  do  was  mount  the  boxes  and, 
presto,  simultaneous  quality  and  quantity. 
APJ.  How  fast? 

Karber.  My  guess?  The  bulk  of  it  has 
come  forward  into  Central  Europe  over  the 
last  18  months.  Not  a  lot  sooner. 

APJ.  Do  the  scale  and  speed  of  deploy- 
ment really  matter? 

Karber.  The  Soviets  pulled  off  a  qualita- 
tive transformation  of  one  third  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  tank  fleet  within  months, 
rather  than  years  which  previous  patterns 
would  have  suggested,  and  you  ask  if  it  mat- 
ters? It  took  NATO  a  decade  to  field  a  simi- 
lar number  of  the  so-called  "Inexpensive" 
ATGMs,  which,  with  current  warheads,  will 
not  penetrate  those  tanks.  How  long  in  the 
future  do  you  think  it  will  take  to  field  a 
counter  to  the  threat  we  face  today? 

APJ.  I'm  also  surprised  that  you  would 
cite  the  Eastem  Europeans  as  balance 
swingers;  their  force  modernization  has  not 
been  particularly  noteworthy,  has  it? 

Karber.  That's  exactly  the  point.  With 
the  marginal  exception  of  the  East  Ger- 
mans, the  Eastem  European  tank  invento- 
ries, although  large,  are  becoming  obsolete 
with  the  passing  of  every  day. 

APJ.  How  many  tanks  do  the  Eastem  Eu- 
ropeans have?  How  many  T-62s  and  T-72s? 

Karber.  Total  inventory?  Around  15,000. 
But  opposite  Central  Europe  in  active  oper- 
ational units,  about  7,500.  The  average  non- 
Soviet  tank  is  a  30-year-old  T-55.  With  cur- 
rent armament  and  armor  it  could  not  pene- 
trate an  M-1  at  800  meters,  but  at  the  same 
range  would  be  blown  away  by  even  a 
Dragon  ATGM.  The  Eastem  Europeans 
missed  the  mid-1960s  T-62  modemizatlon, 
and  over  the  last  decade  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  force  has  received  T-72s.  I  believe  the 
numbers  actually  fielded  are  still  in  the 
hundreds. 

APJ.  No  sign  of  T-64,  T-80,  or  reactive 
armor? 

Karber.  None  that  I've  seen. 

APJ.  So  where  is  the  uncertainty?  Isn't 
the  most  likely  course  a  continuation  of 
non-modemlzatlon?  The  Soviets  have  the 
killers  and  the  Eastem  Europeans  have  the 
victims! 

Karber.  Possibly,  but  remember  that  the 
T-72  is  now  in  series  production  in  Eastem 
Europe,  that  in  the  last  two  years  their  tank 
production  increased  by  50  percent  to  an 
annual  rate  of  700  tanks. 

What's  the  matter?  That  number  doesn't 
impress  you?  Just  remember  it's  equal  to 
the  US  yearly  average  over  the  last  decade. 

The  thing  to  watch,  however.  Is  whether 
the  Eastem  Europeans  get  reactive  armor. 

APJ.  What  difference  would  it  make? 

Karber.  It  would  increase  the  survivabil- 
ity of  the  older  tanks  against  hand-held 
Panzerfaust  and  short-range  ATGMs. 

But  as  more  T-72s  enter  the  force,  reac- 
tive armor  could  be  added  on,  which  com- 
bined with  the  same  high  velocity  125  mm 
gun  that  is  on  the  latest  Soviet  MBTs, 
would  give  them  a  weapon  in  the  Iciller 
class,  albeit  not  equal  to  the  T-80  In  surviv- 
ability, maneuverability,  or  the  control  and 
without  the  T-80's  collateral  barrelflred 
ATGM. 

APJ.  I've  been  wanting  to  ask,  what  is  this 
AT-8  Kobra  that  Is  supposedly  fired  from 
the  T-80?  If  the  Soviets  realize  that  current 
medium-size  ATGMs  will  not  penetrate  a 
modem  MBT.  why  did  they  hold  such  a  mis- 
sile now? 

Karber.  I  don't  know  the  real  reason.  But 
the  T-80  ATGM,  which,  by  the  way.  is  also 


on  the  T-64B,  would  seem  to  fUl  a  useful 
overwatch  role  In  dueling  with  NATO's 
long-range  ATGMs,  such  as  HOT  and 
future  TOW.  which  are  mounted  on  vehicles 
vulnerable  to  Kobra-size  ATGMs.  It  might 
also  be  used  to  engage  our  armed  helicop- 
ters, although  they  haven't  got  much  for 
this  mission  If  the  guidance  is  tied  to  slew- 
ing the  turret.  Prom  my  perspective  it  looks 
as  If  they  learned  from  our  earlier  mistakes. 
They  designed  the  missile  as  a  collateral  or 
adjunct  weapon  without  compromising  the 
primacy  of  the  main  guns'  target-servicing 
mission  or  high-velocity  performance. 

A  rUWDAMENTAL  SHIFT 

APJ.  So  you're  saying,  just  with  Soviet 
modernization,  the  current  unfavorable 
trend  of  3-to-l  In  killer  tanks  is  likely  to 
continue,  and  that  If  the  Eastem  Europeans 
field  a  T-72  with  reactive  armor  the  balance 
will  get  worse.  That  much  I'll  buy.  But 
given  the  current  imbalanced  distribution  of 
modem  killers  in  the  armies  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  does  this  really  threaten  a  fundamen- 
tal shift? 

Karber.  We  are  making  a  fundamental 
mistake  to  fall  so  far  behind.  But  the  funda- 
mental shift  is  not  in  the  relative  modem- 
izatlon of  killer  tanks  vis  a  vis  each  other, 
even  though  It's  Imbalanced.  The  purpose  of 
reactive  armor  Is  to  eviscerate  NATO's  in- 
fantry antiarmor  weapons  as  a  threat  to 
Soviet  tanks. 

APJ.  You  said  earlier  that  reactive  armor 
offsets  a  decade  of  NATO  antiarmor  devel- 
opment. What  does  that  mean? 

Karber.  In  the  mid-1970s,  as  the  US  and 
NATO  got  serious  about  conventional  de- 
fense In  Europe,  there  was  a  general  recog- 
nition that  the  alliance  did  not  have  the 
power  to  stop  a  Warsaw  Pact  offensive 
spearheaded  by  superior  numbers  of  tanks. 
NATO  did  not  have  enough  tanks,  and  the 
infantry  did  not  have  antitank  weapons  In 
the  numbers  and  with  the  range,  accuracy, 
or  lethality  to  defend  their  own  positions, 
let  alone  compensate  for  our  Inferiority  in 
tanks.  Rather  than  add  force  structures- 
more  tank  battalions  which  would  be  very 
expensive  to  procure,  man,  and  maintain— 
the  US  led  the  way  in  introducing  second- 
generation  ATGMs  into  the  existing  infan- 
try units.  Every  rifle  squad  received  a 
Dragon.  Special  antitank  platoons  and  com- 
panies were  formed  around  the  longer-range 
TOW  on  specialized  vehicles,  and  with  the 
Bradley  every  infantry  squad  had  an  addi- 
tional IFV-mounted  TOW.  The  Europeans 
followed  with  the  Milan  and  HOT.  This  pro- 
liferation virtually  doubled  NATO's  active 
inventory  of  crew-served,  direct  fire  anti- 
tank weapons. 

APJ.  What  about  LAWs— the  short  range, 
manportable  unguided  weapons? 

Karber.  There  was  improvement  there 
too,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  these 
systems  were  always  viewed  as  close-in 
weapons,  good  for  closed  terrain  such  as 
forest  trails  or  urban  areas.  But  in  a  stand- 
up  fight  In  the  open,  by  the  time  the  infan- 
try could  employ  these  weapons  the  position 
would  be  compromised. 

APJ.  The  proliferation  of  ATGMs  was  a 
fundamental  shift  in  our  favor? 

Karber.  But  the  significance  wasn't  limit- 
ed just  to  the  increased  density  of  antitank 
weapons.  It  had  a  fundamental  impact  on 
Westem  tactics  and  operations.  First. 
NATO  Infantry  could  hold  their  positions 
with  much  greater  strength.  Inflict  higher 
losses  on  Soviet  tanks,  and  free  more  West- 
em tanks  for  counterattack.  The  range  and 
lethality  of  the  ATGM  gave  depth  to  Infan- 
try engagement  of  armor  they  could  kill 


more  tanks  but  also  survive  for  successive 
engagement. 

Second.  NATO  could  fight  more  decisively 
further  forward,  which  meant  more  favor- 
able terrain  for  the  defense  and  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  would  have  to  concentrate  and 
commit  its  main  breakthrough  forces  earlier 
and  on  fewer  axes  of  attack.  These  two  de- 
velopments produced  new  opportunities  for 
air  interdiction  and.  with  more  NATO  tanks 
freed  up,  new  opportunities  for  decisive 
countermaneuvers. 

APJ.  Stop.  Are  you  Implying  that  a  bunch 
of  tin  explosive  boxes  simultaneously  under- 
mine both  NATO's  deep  attack  or  POFA 
[follow-on  forces  attack]  strategy  and  the 
Air  Land  Battle  doctrine? 

Karber.  The  most  ardent  advocates  of 
POFA  have  always  admitted  that,  unless 
NATO's  dlrect-flre  defense  can  stop  the  ini- 
tial offensive  surge  and  force  the  attacker 
into  exhausting  attrition  battles  where  he 
must  conunit  second  echelon  formations 
against  a  tight  time  schedule,  the  effects  of 
air  interdiction  will  be  dribbled  away.  The 
same  is  true  for  operational  level  counterat- 
tacks. They  need  a  strong  infantry  anvil  to 
get  leverage  out  of  the  hammer  blows  of  our 
armor. 

APJ.  But  if  infantry  weapons  will  not  pen- 
etrate Soviet  frontal  armor,  aren't  there  tac- 
tical innovations  which  can  compensate? 
What  do  you  call  the  tactic  where  infantry 
lets  the  armor  sweep  by  to  get  side  and  rear 
shots?  Hedgehog? 

Karber.  I  call  It  uncommon  valor.  You 
might  as  well  pass  out  Medals  of  Honor  the 
first  hour  of  the  war.  The  troops  will  earn 
them,  but  who'll  get  back  to  write  up  the 
commendations? 

APJ.  Don't  give  me  that  macho  grunt 
stuff! 

Karber.  Look,  there  is  no  question  that 
NATO  Infantry  are  going  to  kill  thousands 
of  Warsaw  Pact  tanks,  even  In  the  era  of  re- 
active armor.  They  are  going  to  get  more 
side  and  rear  shots  than  they  want,  just  in 
the  process  of  dynamic  battle,  not  to  men- 
tion positions  which  are  Interpenetrated  or 
overrun. 

APJ.  "Interpenetrate?"  You  sound  like  Al 
Haig.  .  . . 

Karber.  Brave  soldiers  will  stalk  T-80s  on 
foot  and  get  them  in  the  rear  with  a  LAW 
or  even  a  Molotov  cocktail:  ATGM  gunners 
will  expose  themselves  and  their  position  to 
get  a  mobility  hit  on  the  tracks.  But  we  are 
going  to  lose  them  at  a  rate  we  cannot 
afford.  You  do  not  have  to  design  new  tac- 
tics to  sacrifice  more  Infantry:  our  current 
antitank  weapons  do  that  very  adequately. 

APJ.  There  is  a  growing  left  wing  move- 
ment in  Europe  which  argues  that  NATO 
should  depend  more  on  Infantry  ATGM.  on 
a  defensive  defense.  In  several  debates  over 
there,  you  have  called  them  "Gucci  Gueril- 
las who  would  trade  in  tanks  to  engage 
Soviet  armor  from  the  sun  roofs  of  their 
Mercedes. 

Karber.  The  only  good  news  in  reactive 
armor  is  that  the  Soviets  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  advocates  of  'defensive  defense" 
are  now  as  Irrelevant  as  they  were  irration- 
al. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Feb.  22. 1988] 

In  Mock  Combat.  "Soviets"  Win  Again  and 

Again 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Fort  Irwin.  Cauf.— Army  Pvt.  Fred  Cole, 
sitting  in  his  foxhole  at  dawn,  easily  spotted 
the  Soviet  tank  charging  up  the  hill  toward 
him.  The  yellow  fireball  of  momlng  sun 


rising  above  the  mountains  lit  up  the  brown 
floor  of  the  Mojave  Desert,  revealing  that 
the  tank  was  only  the  first  of  a  long  column 
of  Soviet  armored  vehicles. 

Cole  aimed  his  Dragon  antitank  missile  at 
the  lead  vehicle  and  fired.  Nothing  hap- 
l>ened.  Once  again  the  Dragon  did  not  work. 
The  Soviet  motorized  rifle  regiment 
roared  right  past  Cole  and  other  U.S.  de- 
fenders trying  to  stop  the  column.  Referees 
of  the  mock  battle,  fought  with  harmless 
laser  beams  rather  than  bullets  but  other- 
wise realistic,  declared  Cole  and  most  of  his 
buddies  dead.  The  Soviets— In  less  than  half 
an  hour— had  won  another  battle  against 
the  U.S.  Army. 

The  victors  were  American  soldiers 
dressed  as  Soviets  who  used  Soviet  tactics 
and  vehicles  In  fighting  a  battalion  from 
The  Big  Red  One— the  U.S.  Army's  1st  In- 
fantry Division,  a  mechanized  outfit  which 
is  part  of  the  forward  defense  of  NATO  In 
West  Germany. 

The  losers  were  the  new  GIs  in  the  all-vol- 
unteer Army  who  employed  the  same  weap- 
ons and  tactics  used  by  U.S.  troops  stationed 
around  the  world.  But  during  two  weeks  of 
almost  continuous  mock  armored  battles, 
the  Americans  never  won. 

Time  and  again.  U.S.  Army  units,  al- 
though armed  with  such  modern  weapons 
as  the  Ml  tank,  could  not  coodinate  their 
attacks  or  defenses  to  overwhelm  or  stop 
the  "Soviets." 

The  string  of  "Soviet"  victories  at  this 
giant  outdoor  laboratory  called  the  National 
Training  Center,  a  chunk  of  Mojave  Desert 
as  big  as  Rhode  Island,  raised  questions 
about  the  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  a 
time  when  the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  (INF)  Ti-eaty  is  about  to  pull  part  of 
the  nuclear  crutch  out  from  under  NATO. 

Under  the  INF  pact,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  nuclear-tipped  Per- 
shing II  and  cruise  missiles  on  the  ground  in 
West  Germany  will  be  removed.  U.S.  sena- 
tors across  the  political  spectrum  have  ex- 
pressed concern  during  INF  hearings 
whether  the  imminent  removal  of  these 
short-  and  medium-range  nuclear  missiles 
leaves  NATO's  nonnuclear  forces  in  Europe 
too  weak  to  deter  or  defeat  a  Warsaw  Pact 
invasion. 

Short  of  actual  war.  the  National  Training 
Center.  37  miles  northeast  of  Barstow. 
Calif.,  provides  the  best  measure  of  how  the 
U.S.  Army  would  do  against  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  For  two  weeks,  this  reporter,  often  ac- 
companied by  a  photographer,  observed  bat- 
tles pitting  a  battalion  from  the  2nd  Brigade 
of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  against  a  simu- 
lated Soviet  motorized  rifle  regiment. 

Direct  observation  and  interviews  with  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  the 
battle  line  revealed: 

The  American  foot  soldier  does  not  have  a 
decent  antitank  weapon.  His  most  lethal  one 
is  the  Dragon.  Dragon  gunners  complained 
that  this  weapon— a  bulbous  tube  as  cum- 
bersome to  carry  on  your  back  as  a  cylindri- 
cal vacuum  cleaner— forces  them  into  a  sui- 
cide piosition  when  taking  on  modem  Soviet 
tanks  like  the  T72. 

"Remember."  a  Dragon  instructor  told  his 
gunners  before  the  mock  battles  on  the 
desert  began,  "you  have  to  keep  the  cross 
hairs  on  the  tank  for  15  to  20  seconds  or 
else  you  won't  hit  it.  A  T72  can  swing  his 
gun  around  and  kill  you  In  four  seconds." 

When  fired  the  Dragon  sends  up  a  highly 
visible,  distinctive  plume  of  white  smoke, 
the  equivalent  of  waving  a  red  flag  at  a  bull 
in  the  view  of  gunners  trying  to  keep  their 
aim  steady  while  worrying  about  being  spot- 
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and  ram  through  it  with  column  after 
column  of  armor.  In  the  battles  here,  the 
first  part  of  the  Soviets'  attacking  column 
sometimes  suffered  heavy  losses,  but  the 
rest  of  the  force  kept  coming,  punching 
through  the  U.S.  front-line  "crust"  and  roll- 
ing up  th  flanks  in  less  than  an  hour— as 
Cole  and  other  members  of  Charlie  Compa- 
ny discovered  during  the  dawn  attack. 

The  Soviets  also  have  units  with  fresh 
battlefield  experience  in  Afghanistan  while 
the  U.S.  Army  has  almost  run  out  of  offi- 
cers and  sergeants  with  combat  experience. 
U.S.  troops  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  in  1973, 
the  last  battlefield  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  except  for  the  limited  invasion 
of  Granada  in  1983. 

Offsetting  those  Soviet  advantages,  com- 
manders here  said,  are  the  U.S.  Army's 
sharing  of  command  responsibilities  from 
officers  to  sergeants:  the  initiative  and  skill 
of  the  new  GIs,  superior  equipment  and 
weaponry.  Comparatively  few  Soviet  com- 
manders have  access  to  radios,  for  example, 
making  it  difficult  to  coordinate  operations 
during  battle,  officers  here  said. 

Brig.  Gen.  Horace  G.  (Pete)  Taylor,  com- 
mander of  the  National  Training  Center, 
said  the  mock  Soviet  troops  here  are  better 
than  the  real  ones  the  Army  would  face  in  a 
war  in  Europe,  partly  because  their  leaders 
know  the  Mojave  Desert  terrain  so  well. 
Also,  the  Soviet  force  outnumbers  the  U.S. 
Army  defenders  3  to  1.  as  might  be  the  case 
along  the  NATO  front. 

"That's  what  we  are  trying  to  train  these 
guys  to  do— to  be  able  to  win  at  those  odds," 
said  Taylor.  He  portrayed  the  center  as  an 
outdoor  classroom  where  learning  by 
doing— not  who  wins  and  who  losses— is  the 
important  consideration.  "This  place  plays  a 
major  role  in  deterrence— the  Soviets  know 
everything  we  do."  It  is  an  open  secret 
within  the  military  that  the  Soviets  watch 
the  center  by  satellite,  but  Taylor  would  not 
comment  on  this. 

Although  Defense  Secretary  Frank  C. 
Carlucci  said  last  week  that  he  spared  train- 
ing funds  in  cutting  his  budget  for  fiscal 
1989  by  $33  billion,  training  exercises  here 
are  to  be  curtailed  as  an  economy  measure. 
The  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  United 
States  has  fielded  new  generations  of  non- 
nuclear  weapons  that  kill  troops  by  the 
acre,  meaning  any  land  war  in  Europe  is 
likely  to  inflict  horrendous  casualties,  ac- 
cording to  infantry  officers  here. 

"In  the  mid-1970s. "  said  one.  "we  got  the 
idea  we  could  somehow  fight  a  war  without 
casualties.  We're  going  to  lose  people." 

An  Army  general  specializing  in  manpow- 
er said  he  doubted  today's  Army  of  781.000 
would  provide  enough  "trigger  pullers"  to 
stop  a  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  without  resort- 
ing to  nuclear  weapons.  He  recommended 
broadening  the  all-volunteer  Army's  train- 
ing base  so  it  could  quickly  train  draftees  as 
front-line  replacements  if  war  should  come, 
especially  since  the  Army's  end  strength  is 
slated  to  be  reduced  by  8.600  people  in  Oct 
1. 

The  Army's  new  Ml  tank  proved  to  be  a 
lethal  weapon  for  killing  Soviet  armor,  espe- 
cially at  night  because  of  scopes  that  could 
see  in  the  dark,  but  also  became  vulnerable 
whenever  it  was  slowed  by  antitank  ditches 
or  came  within  range  of  Soviet  infantry. 
Tank  commanders  often  lost  track  of  who 
was  where  in  the  dark. 

In  one  confusing  night  battle,  for  exam- 
ple, the  1st  Infantry's  force  lost  23  of  its  26 
tanks,  four  of  them  to  friendly  fire.  Under- 
secretary of  the  Army  James  R.  Ambrose 
said  the  Army  should  reduce  the  confusion 


by  equipping  armored  vehicles  with  lighted 
consoles  showing  drivers  and  commanders 
where  everybody  is. 

The  training  center's  post  audit  of  the 
night  battle,  aided  by  computerized  records 
of  who  did  what  to  whom,  concluded  that  70 
to  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  attacking  force  had 
been  killed  or  wounded.  This  meant,  officers 
said,  that  the  objective  could  not  have  been 
held  even  if  a  small  band  of  survivors  had 
seized  it. 

The  Soviets  won  this  battle  by  fooling 
U.S.  intelligence  officers.  Rather  than  hide 
their  antitank  troops  in  the  hills  as  antici- 
pated, they  dug  firing  positions  right  on  the 
desert  floor.  The  U.S.  brigade  did  not  send 
out  reconnaissance  teams  to  locate  the 
enemy  before  the  night  battle  started. 

This  reporter  was  in  a  platoon  leader's 
Ml  13  armored  vehicle  during  the  all-night 
battle.  We  got  lost  out  on  the  desert.  This 
happens  so  often  that  troops  have  an  ex- 
pression for  it— L.I.D.,  "lost  in  desert." 

"When  the  Soviets  are  allowed  to  attack 
en  masse,  they're  almost  unstoppable.  He'll 
mass  to  get  6-to-l,  7-to-l  odds  to  break 
through,"  Taylor  said,  "If  you're  able  to 
shoot  down  their  intelligence,  you  can  stop 
them." 

One  veteran  infantry  commander  pleaded 
that  officers  be  honed  to  win  battles  in  the 
mud  rather  than  "punch  tickets"  in  the 
Pentagon  bureaucracy:  "The  wisdom  of  the 
Army  has  always  been  at  the  botton  where 
men  get  killed,  not  at  the  top.  In  battle, 
there's  never  a  shortage  of  generals— always 
a  shortage  of  privates." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  10  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  2^/z  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared,  if  all  other  parties  are, 
to  yield  back  my  time.  I  am  not  doing 
so  now,  but  If  others  are  prepared  to 
do  so,  I  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

I  just  say  to  the  Republican  leader 
that  this  Senator  has  no  problems 
committing  to  him  that  I  will  raise  my 
amendment  on  Monday;  that  it  is  one 
of  the  two  printed. 

There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
this  Senator  to  delay  that.  I  am  quite 
prepared,  on  my  own  behalf,  to  forgo 
the  24  hours  at  such  time  as  that  and 
others  have  been  taken  care  of.  I  just 
want  to  make  it  clear  that,  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  will  take  all 
that  long.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  ought  to 
be  accepted,  though  I  wonder  what 
level  of  judgment  may  be  brought  to 
bear.  I  will  not  take  too  long  on 
Monday  to  discuss  that  issue. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

There  are  only  three  Senators  who 
have  time.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  two  now. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  ap- 
proximately 1V4  minutes  remaining. 
All  other  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  con- 
clude, let  me  return  briefly  to  the 
amendment  before  us. 

I  think  we  need  to  hear,  finally,  not 
from  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
nor  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
but  from  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina— in  this  instance,  both  Sena- 
tors from  South  Carolina  are  able,  but 
I  refer  to  Senator  Thurmond— Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Carlucci.  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

This  is  from  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1988.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of 
NATO's  goals  is  to  provide  minimum  essen- 
tial facilities  at  our  reinforcing  air  bases  in 
Europe. 

Minimum  essential  facilities  provide  for 
storage  of  7  days  of  ammunition  and  fuel. 
We  will  not  reach  this  goal  for  some  years 
to  come.  Do  you  feel  that  the  7-day  mini- 
mum is  adequate? 

Secretary  Carlucci.  One  of  the  NATO  ini- 
tiatives is  to  try  and  build  up  sustainability. 
That,  once  again  requires  budget  tradeoffs. 

As  for  whether  the  7  days  is  adequate,  let 
me  defer  to  Admiral  Crowe  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Admiral  Crowe.  Obviously,  all  profession- 
al military  people  would  like  it  to  be  longer. 
Senator. 

But  given  the  circumstances  and  what  we 
have  in  mind  for  reinforcement,  et  cetera, 
that  goal  would  be  a  quantum  step  forward, 
and  we  need  it  desperately.  We  are  not 
there  yet. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  over  and 
over  again,  we  have  heard  that  we 
should  support  this  treaty,  and  oppose 
all  amendments  because  the  President 
supports  the  treaty.  This  Senator,  for 
one,  is  here  to  represent  his  constitu- 
ents, and  not  the  White  House. 

But  the  underlying  theme  of  a  lot  of 
statements  made  here  on  the  floor  is 
that  "this  Treaty  must  be  OK  because 
President  Reagan  thinks  it  is  OK." 

General  Rogers  must  be  wrong  about  his 
assessment  that  this  Treaty  will  weaken 
NATO  and  endanger  American  lives,  be- 
cause otherwise.  President  Reagan  would 
have  never  approved  this  Treaty. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
P»resident  Reagan  never  received  the 
assessment  of  General  Rogers.  The 
one  person  who  knows  the  military  sit- 
uation in  Europe  best— he  was  NATO 
commander  for  longer  than  any  other 
American— was  denied  access  to  the 
President  by  the  White  House  staff. 

This  is  what  General  Rogers  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee:  "I 
was  invited  •  •  •  in  the  spring  of  1987 
to  come  back  to  see  the  President  to 


present  my  view   •  •  •   But  when  I 
came  back,  I  did  not  get  to  see  him." 

Why.  I  asked. 

"The  White  House,"  General  Rogers 
responded,  "will  have  to  answer  that 
•  *  *  I  did  meet  with  Mr.  Carlucci  and 
General  Powell." 

This  reminds  me,  Mr.  President,  of  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  now  retired  and 
down  in  Florida,  who  was  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Cuba  at  the  time  just  prior  to. 
the  takeover  of  Cuba  by  Castro. 

He  tried  desperately  through  the 
State  Department,  through  normal 
channels,  to  see  President  Eisenhower. 
But  he  was  always  circumvented.  He 
never  got  to  see  the  President.  So  he 
resigned. 

He  wanted  to  assure  the  President, 
his  good  and  personal  friend,  that 
Castro  was  a  Communist,  and  we  had 
better  watch  out  for  him. 

Sometime  after  he  resigned,  he  saw 
President  Eisenhower  at  a  social  func- 
tion, and  the  President  said,  "why 
didn't  you  talk  to  me  before  you  re- 
signed, why  didn't  you  let  me  know 
about  this?" 

He  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  tried  to, 
but  I  couldn't  get  through,  I  couldn't 
penetrate  through  those  people 
aroimd  you." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  300,000 
American  service  men  and  women  with 
325,000  dependents  stationed  today  in 
Western  Europe. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about;  the  Americans  whose  safety 
will  be  directly  determined  by  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  arms  control 
process. 

Now,  many  Senators  have  come  to 
the  floor  to  proclaim  that  this  treaty 
is  a  victory  for  NATO;  that  it  would 
make  NATO  stronger.  Well,  if  that  is 
the  case,  then  these  Senators  should 
have  no  problem  with  this  amend- 
ment. The  President  would  simply  cer- 
tify that  NATO  defenses  could  sustain 
the  Soviet  attack. 

Does  this  treaty  leave  NATO  strong- 
er? Does  this  treaty  make  our  troops 
and  their  dependents  safer?  During  all 
the  months  of  hearings  on  this  treaty, 
I  have  yet  to  hear  one  reasonable  ar- 
gument why  it  would. 

Rather,  the  opposite  is  correct.  This 
treaty  will  leave  NATO  weaker  and 
our  troops  more  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
attack.  This  is  just  my  assessment,  but 
the  assessment  of  the  experts. 

Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  for  8  years, 
was  Supreme  Allied  Commander  of 
the  U.S.-European  Command.  General 
Rogers  was  the  man  in  the  field.  He 
knows  the  situation,  and  he  outlined 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee 
why  this  treaty  will  make  NATO 
weaker: 

The  treaty  reduces  the  credibility  of  the 
deterrence  of  NATO  by  giving  up  .  .  .  the 
Pershing  2s,  which  the  Soviets  fear  because 
they  can  strike  Soviet  soil  with  certainty 
and  with  accuracy  within  13  minutes. 

We  are  sacrificing  the  long-term  credibil- 
ity of  NATO's  deterrent  for  political  expedi- 


ency in  the  short  term— aU  because  of  a  pro- 
posal made  in  1981. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator, 
for  one,  is  not  going  to  sit  idly  by  what 
with  the  credibility  of  the  NATO  de- 
terrent, and  the  safety  of  American 
citizens  for  political  expediency. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  ask  the 
President  to  certify,  in  effect,  that 
General  Rogers  is  not  correct;  that  the 
removal  of  our  Pershing  2's  and 
GLCM's  will  not  threaten  the  safety 
of  Americans  in  Europe. 

Senators  who  believe  that  the  INF 
Treaty  actually  enhances  the  safety  of 
NATO  should  have  no  problem  asking 
the  President  to  make  this  certifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
comments.  If  I  have  any  time  remain- 
ing, I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute,  to  see  if  I  can  determine 
how  many  more  amendments  there 
are  to  the  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  advised  by 
Senator  S'tmms  that  he  has  no  further 
amendments  to  the  text.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  one. 

Is  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
now  in  a  position  to  indicate  how 
many  amendments  he  will  have  to  the 
text? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  have  one  or  two. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  maximum  of  tv/o. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  want  to  hem 
myself  in. 

Mr.  DOLE.  One  or  two— is  that  more 
than  two? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  reserve 
two. 

Mr.  HELMS.  A  while  ago,  I  called  up 
five  technical  amendments,  and  at 
first  I  was  signaled  by  the  managers 
on  both  sides  that  they  were  OK.  You 
nodded  your  head,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Then  somebody  rushed  in  with  a 
piece  of  paper  on  each  side.  I  do  not 
Icnow  where  the  paper  came  from. 
They  said,  "No,  we  can't  do  that.  We 
oppose  the  amendment."  They  have  a 
right  to  change  their  mind. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  one  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  was  five  amend- 
ments. I  offered  to  offer  them  en  bloc, 
and  I  withdrew  them.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  offer  them  separately  now, 
and  I  shall  do  so,  and  we  will  have  roll- 
call  votes  on  them.  I  do  not  care  if  it 
takes  until  3  a.m.  tomorrow,  or  what- 
ever. 

I  suggest  that  we  try  to  reach  some 
accommodation  on  this  thing,  because 
I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  stand  idly 
by  while  the  Senate  refuses  to  amend 
a  treaty  which  even  the  State  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  is  flawed.  These 
are  errors  that  the  State  Department 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  would  vote  yea. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht].  the 
Senator  from  Vermopt  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]. 

If  present,  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  yea  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote 

nay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  151  Ex.] 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  81  Senators  present,  I  seek  rec- 
ognition to  inquire  as  to  what  Sena- 
tors will  call  up  another  amendment. 
Could  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na respond? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  may  ask  the  dear 
majority  leader,  what  did  he  ask? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  just  trying  to  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  any  Sena- 
tors were  ready  to  call  up  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  just  for  openers. 
Mr.  Leader,  if  the  managers  of  the  bill 
are  unwilling  to  take  these  five  techni- 
cal amendments,  then  I  want  to  pro- 
ceed one  by  one  on  those.  But  my  un- 
derstanding earlier  was  that  we  were 
going  to  take  them  because  it  is  with- 
out any  question  correcting  errors. 
The  State  Department  acknowledged 
that. 

If  the  majority  leader  will  turn  to 
the  last  page,  and  Senators  may  be  in- 
terested as  well— it  is  not  even  in  this 
copy.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  in  the 
front. 

It  is  the  corrigendum.  You  can  read 
it  for  yourself.  These  are  acknowl- 
edged errors  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment proposed  to  do  by  exchange  of 
notes  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  State 
Department's  responsibility.  I  think  it 
is  our  responsibility. 

I  am  willing  to  do  them  singly  by 
voice  vote  or  en  bloc  by  voice  vote  or 
individually  by  rollcall  vote  or  what- 
ever the  managers  want.  But  I  want 
them  presented  because  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  in  the  business  of  rati- 
fying a  treaty  that  has  acknowledged 
errors  that  we  know  about. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  Senator  has  an 
amendment  which  he  is  prepared  to 
call  up? 
Mr  HELMS.  I  am  sorry? 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  prepared 
to  call  up  five  amendments? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  would  depend  on 
what  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill  decide. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  leader. 


I  would  just  make  the  comment 
without  debating  the  points  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  talk- 
ing about  five  corrections  that  need  to 
be  made  to  the  treaty.  That  is  not  in 
dispute. 

The  problem  is  that  the  corrections 
that  our  Government  wants  to  make 
have  not  yet  been  defined.  To  put  into 
the  treaty  today  the  specific  facts  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
in  his  amendment  would  be  to  put  into 
the  treaty  in  some  cases  incorrect  ma- 
terial and,  therefore,  the  motion  is  not 
a  timely  one.  We  could  not  accept  an 
incorrect  set  of  figures.  Those  figures 
will  be  known  on  Monday  and  the  let- 
ters will  be  sent. 

At  that  time  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position,  I  suspect,  to  discuss  this  with 
regard  to  the  articles  of  ratification. 
But  certainly  not,  I  think,  with  regard 
to  the  treaty  text. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  be  willing  to  wait  until 
Monday  to  have  those  corrections 
made? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Excuse  me.  I  almost  in- 
terrupted the  majority  leader  and  I 
did  not  mean  to  do  that.  He  knows 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  HEHjMS.  I  am  just  absolutely 
persuaded  they  ought  to  be  amended 
in  the  text.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
problem  is. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Perhaps  by  Monday 
those  amendments  would  prove  to  be 
no  problem,  as, I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield.  I  will  be  delighted  to  confer  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  over  the  weekend 
if  we  can  work  it  out.  I  am  sure.  Be- 
cause it  just  does  not  make  any— 
excuse  me.  I  am  not  reflecting  on  any- 
body—but it  just  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  do  otherwise.  To  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  if  the  Senate  were 
to  proceed  today  the  Senate  might 
have  to  redo  its  work  on  Monday  when 
the  correct  figures  have  been  identi- 
fied. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  correct.  With- 
out advising  the  Senate  as  to  how  it 
might  want  to  proceed,  there  are  other 
items  in  which  our  administration  has 
agreed  to  do  certain  things  with  trans- 
fers of  letters. 

Senators  may,  during  the  articles  of 
ratification,  may  want  to  offer  catego- 
ry 3  amendments.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  their  pleasure. 

I  would  say  respectfully  I  believe 
these  corrections  that  are  being  sug- 
gested in  the  so-called  corrigenda  item 
fall  imder  that  category.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  Senate  will  work  its 
will  and  will  want  to  confirm  what  the 
administration  has  put  into  writing  in 
the  transferring  of  the  letters.  But  I 
think  they  are  In  the  same  category. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  be  persuaded  by  the 
logic  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  which  indicates  to  me,  I 
think,  that  we  might  save  time  by 
waiting  until  Monday  to  deal  with 
those  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  willing  to  do  that. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  there  another  Senator 
who  would  like  to  call  up— who  has  an 
amendment  that  could  be  called  up 
this  afternoon?  I  believe  I  understood 
Mr.  Humphrey  had  one? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Two. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  two. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  call  them  up  at  this  juncture,  but  I 
do  wish  to  have  some  time  to  address 
the  treaty  before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  Mr.  Wallop  have  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Leader,  I  have 
one  and  I  spoke  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  the  majority  leader.  I 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  both  enter 
into  a  time  agreement  and  discuss 
these  Monday  afternoon,  at  the  lead- 
er's choice  of  times. 

I  really  have  no  intention  of  delay- 
ing on  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  one  of  two;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  one  of  two.  yes. 
But  the  one  that  it  will  be  is  the  one 
dealing  with  article  6.  paragraph  2. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  if  the  managers 
know  what  the  amendments  are. 
would  they  be  willing  to  enter  into 
such  time  agreements? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  on  which  amend- 
ment? Which  of  the  two? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  one  dealing  with 
article  6.  paragraph  2.  An  hour  and  a 
half  equally  divided  by  1.  1:30  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Wallop  dealing 
with  article  6.  paragraph  2.  there  be  a 
IVz-hour  time  limitation  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  about  the  second 
amendment  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  has  the 
intention  of  only  calling  up  the  one 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Now.  if  we  could  make  an  equally 
good  bargain  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  call  them  up  just  now  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  call  them  up  just 
now  because  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
leadership  would  be  in  such  a  great 
rush  to  whip  this  treaty  through  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  BYRD.  The  treaty  will  be 
around  awhile.  The  Senator  need  not 
worry  about  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  so.  I  wish 
to  offer  those  amendments,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  do  so  now,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  two 
amendments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  identify  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  he  would  not. 
Frankly,  I  say  to  the  majority  leader  I 
reserved  slots  for  two  trying  to  protect 
myself  against  all  of  this  unseemly 
haste.  I  have  not  decided  which  two 
the  several  I  am  contemplating  offer- 
ing to  use. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  can  understand  the 
frustration  of  the  Republican  leader. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  only  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  remain  in  order. 
The  amendment  by  Mr.  Wallop 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  save  the  Senator  time.  I  intend  to 
object  to  such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  that 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  amendment  by  Mr. 
Wallop  on  which  there  is  already  a 
time  limitation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  amendment  to  that 
amendment  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  the  two  amend- 
ments from  Mr.  Humphrey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  how  many  amend- 
ments does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wish  to  have  included? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  depends  on  how 
intractable  the  managers  of  the  treaty 
are.  We  could  have  had  five  of  them 
out  of  the  way  just  like  that.  But  they 
said  "Oh.  no.  we  cannot  do  that."  So  I 
am  unable  to  say  to  the  leader  right 
now.  But  I  will  say  to  him  in  good 
faith  that  I  wiU  do  the  best  I  can  to 
limit  the  number  of  amendments.  He 
and  I  have  worked  together  for  a  long 
time.  I  believe  he  will  testify  that  I  am 
generally  cooperative.  But  that  is  the 
best  I  can  do  right  now.  And  that  de- 
pends on  the  two  managers  of  the  bill 
for  whom  I  have  the  deepest  respect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  we  get  one  of  those 
indetermined  niunbers  laid  down  now? 
Can  we  take  up  one  now?  It  is  only 
4:20.  As  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina says,  we  get  paid  for  full-time 
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no  less.  "No  dispute,"  as  Senator 
LuGAR  said  about  the  errors  having 
been  made  and  incorporated  into  this 

They  are  substantive  errors.  I  also 
indicate  that  as  many  as  50  other  sup- 
posedly technical  modifications  have 
been  identified  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  not  reported  to  the  Senate  and, 
therefore,  not  a  part  of  this  treaty. 
Now  what  goes  on  here? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana, who  is  my  friend,  indicated  that 
these  issues  were  expected  to  be  re- 
solved by  an  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  with  the  Soviets  on  Monday, 
May  23.  Here  we  are  being  asked  to 
ratify  a  treaty  full  of  errors,  at  least  50 
of  them.  I  am  addressing  five  of  them. 
To  be  sure,  my  amendments  touch  in 
several  places  on  the  same  error  in 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If  Senators  and  other  people  in 
the  Chamber  will  take  their  seats,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  enti- 
tled to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  commend  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much. 

Certainly  we  would  not,  should  not, 
and  I  hope  shall  not  move  to  the  reso- 
lution at  least  until  these  issues  are 
corrected  in  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

I  am  not  limiting  myself  to  the  five 
amendments  that  I  have  offered.  I  am 
talking  about  all  the  errors  that  we 
know  about  in  this  treaty.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
know  the  treaty  is  in  error  at  50  points 
and  say,  "Oh,  well,  we  will  exchange 
notes  with  the  Soviet  Union,"  when— 
as  far  as  I  know  the  Constitution  has 
not  been  changed— that  is  our  respon- 
sibility, the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

We  can  move  rapidly  on  these 
things.  I  said  that  earlier,  I  say  it  now, 
and  I  will  say  it  later. 

The  point  is  this,  Mr.  President:  I 
certainly  hope  that  no  Senator  be- 
lieves that  the  State  Department 
should  be  making  changes  in  the 
treaty,  no  matter  how  technical,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Senate  exercis- 
ing its  advise  and  consent  responsibil- 
ity. If  we  are  not  supposed  to  do  that 
job,  take  it  out  of  the  Constitution. 

My  life  would  be  a  lot  easier  if  I  did 
not  have  to  fool  around  with  treaties 
anyhow,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  want 
to  take  it  out  of  the  Constitution  be- 


cause I  think  that  is  part  of  the  impor- 
tant meaning  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  There  is  noise  in  the  gallery 
and  there  is  noise  on  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  enti- 
tled to  be  heard.. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  can  say  paren- 
thetically, the  obvious  disinterest  in 
the  conversations  may  tell  us  some- 
thing   about    the    seriousness    with 
which  the  Senate  is  approaching  its 
responsibility  in  connection  with  this 
treaty. 

From  the  outset,  there  were  hoots 
and  catcalls  aimed  first  at  me  and 
then  at  others  because  we  dared  to 
say,  "Look,  this  treaty  is  not  perfect  as 
Secretary  Shultz  said  it  was  when  he 
came  up  here  and  testified." 

The  treaty  was  not  perfect  in  De- 
cember when  something  like  52  Sena- 
tors, by  actual  count,  stood  on  this 
floor  and  elsewhere  and  pontificated 
to  the  press  for  all  to  hear  that  this 
was  a  great  treaty,  it  was  the  finest 
thing  since  sliced  bread,  and  they  had 
not  even  seen  it.  They  did  not  know 
what  was  in  it.  I  wonder  how  many 
Senators  know  what  is  in  it  right  to 
this  day. 

Let  the  hoots  and  the  catcalls  come 
and  all  of  the  snippy  little  editorial 
comments.  They  have  been  doing  that 
for  16  years,  and  I  feel  like  Winston 
Churchill  following  an  assassination 
attempt  on  his  life.  He  was  shot  at.  He 
said  there  is  nothing  more  exhilarat- 
ing than  to  be  shot  at  and  missed. 

The  administration  has  been  in  a 
rush,  but  now  it  turns  out,  and  there  is 
nothing  novel  about  this,  that  the 
State  Department  was  not  ready  after 
all.  I  think  Pat  Buchanan  or  somebody 
said  INF  stands  for  "It's  Not  Ready 
Treaty,"  "It's  Not  Finished  Yet." 

These  items  covered  by  the  five 
amendments  which  I  was  willing  to 
have  considered  en  bloc  early  this 
afternoon  will  need  to  be  corrected,  in 
my  judgment,  by  the  Senate,  not  by 
anybody  in  striped  pants  from  the 
State  Department,  because  it  is  our 
constitutional  responsibility,  not  dele- 
gated to  the  State  Department,  to 
make  sure  that  this  treaty  is  as  good 
as  it  possibly  can  be  or  is  less  bad  as  it 
could  possibly  be. 

But  the  bottom  line  is,  at  a  mini- 
mum we  certainly  should  assure  our- 
selves that  the  treaty  we  are  consider- 
ing is  the  same  one  that  was  conveyed 
to  the  Soviets.  As  that  matter  now 
stands,  that  is  not  the  case.  But  we 
can  work  on  that  over  the  weekend.  I 
certainly  will  not  be  intractable  about 
it.  Maybe  we  can  reach  some  accom- 
modation on  how  to  proceed,  when  to 
proceed,  and  for  how  long.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  handle  it  in  3 
minutes.  We  ought  to  take  care  of 


about  30  or  40  of  the  errors  in  this 
treaty,  coimting  all  of  the  points  that 
it  touches,  in  about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  since  there  seems  to 
be  such  a  burning  desire  to  have  an 
amendment,  I  will  have  one  shortly, 
but  I  need  to  go  backstage  here  a 
minute  and  get  my  papers  together. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  expedi- 
tious ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty.  I 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  will  vote  to  give  this 
body's  advice  and  consent  to  the  agree- 
ment, hopefully  before  President  Rea- 
gan's upcoming  summit  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev. 

The  treaty  before  us  meets  the 
single  most  important  qualification  of 
any  arms  control  treaty:  it  enhances 
our  own  national  security.  Under  the 
agreement,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  eliminate  all 
ground-launched  short-  and  long- 
range  intermediate  nuclear  force  mis- 
siles. This  marks  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  arms  race  that  an  entire 
class  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated. In  fact,  it  marks  the  first  time 
ever  that  nuclear  arms  inventories  will 
be  reduced,  not  merely  limited,  as 
other  agreements,  such  as  the  urutiti- 
fleld  SALT  II  Treaty,  have  provided. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  be  required  to 
dismantle  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  missile  systems  and  to  remove  four 
times  the  number  of  warheads  re- 
quired of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  also  bans  flight  testing  of 
INF  missiles,  which  means  that  such 
weapons  cannot  be  modernized  or 
tested  for  reliability,  thereby  removing 
incentives  to  cheat  on  the  treaty. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  treaty 
sets  forth  the  most  comprehensive  and 
intrusive  verification  regime  in  the 
history  of  arms  control,  and  includes 
significant  data  exchange,  onsite  in- 
spections, surprise  inspections,  and 
prohibitions  on  interference  with  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification. 
It  also  includes  permanent  portal  mon- 
itoring at  missile  factories  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Special  Verification 
Commission  to  communicate  and  re- 
solve compliance  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  this  treaty 
have  argued  that  the  elimination  of 
our  INF  inventory  will  leave  NATO 
further  exposed  to  Warsaw  Pact  ag- 
gression. I  believe  it  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  unanimous  support  for  this 
treaty  expressed  by  the  leaders  of 
every  NATO  nation,  who  have  the 
most  to  gain  or  lose  from  this  agree- 
ment, that  the  West's  remaining  nu- 
clear weapons  and  conventional  forces 
in  Europe  are  sufficient  to  deter  inva- 
sion. Although  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
have  a  nimierical  superiority  in  most 
conventional  categories,  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  a  significant  qualitative  edge. 
In  addition,  NATO  troops  are  better 
trained  than  their  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 


terparts, and  would  presumably  have 
the  advantage  of  defending  their  own 
terrain.  Furthermore,  NATO  would 
still  have  4,600  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons at  its  disposal,  compared  to  a  third 
of  that  number  for  the  Warsaw  Pact 
coiuitries. 

Critics  also  allege  that  removal  of 
our  INF  missiles  would  detract  from 
our  political  commitment  to  Europe, 
the  very  purpose  for  which  such  mis- 
siles were  originaUy  deployed.  This  al- 
legation is  patently  false,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  will  still  retain  in  Europe  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  U.S.  troops  as 
a  tripwire.  Moreover,  we  would  retain 
himdreds  of  submarine-based  ballistic 
and  cruise  missile  warheads  dedicated 
to  the  defense  of  the  continent,  not  to 
mention  hundreds  of  bomber-delivered 
nuclear  weapons  on  carriers  stationed 
in  European  waters.  In  any  event,  a 
political  commitment  to  ourj&Uies 
must  rest  on  a  foundation  firmer  than 
the  deployment  of  a  few  hundred  mis- 
siles. Our  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic interests  are  inextricably  bound 
with  that  of  the  European  nations— as 
we  learned  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  It  is  inconceivable  that  our 
commitment  to  Europe's  safety  and 
prosperity  would  be  any  less  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  hundred  missiles  of  inde- 
terminate military  value,  particularly 
when  their  removal  is  to  be  matched 
by  the  removal  of  a  greater  number  of 
Soviet  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  treaty  detractors  also 
raise  the  concern  that  the  Soviets  will 
cheat  on  this  agreement.  But,  as  I  ear- 
lier mentioned,  the  treaty  before  us  in- 
corporates the  most  comprehensive 
and  intrusive  inspection  and  verifica- 
tion regime  in  history.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services, 
and  Intelligence  Committees,  which 
have  held  a  score  or  more  of  hearings 
on  this  issue,  have  all  asserted  that 
Soviet  cheating  can  be  detected  by  our 
intelligence  agencies,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  such  cheating  would  be 
militarily  significant.  If  we  cannot  be 
guided  by  their  advice,  as  well  as  by 
the  advice  of  our  President,  arms  con- 
trol experts,  the  military  service 
chiefs,  and  the  heads  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies,  whom  can  we  rely  on 
for  reasoned,  prudent  advice  on  this 
matter  of  grave  importance  to  our 
Nation  and  our  allies? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  earlier  stated,  my 
support  for  this  treaty  is  predicated  on 
the  belief  that  it  is  in  our  own  nation- 
al security  interest.  Although  the 
treaty  will  result  immediately  in  only 
a  4-percent  decrease  in  nuclear  arse- 
nals, the  success  of  this  agreement, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  ver- 
ification and  arms  reduction  that  it 
embodies,  can  be  used  as  a  basis  to 
proceed  with  a  far  more  important 
START  agreement  to  reduce  strategic 
stockpiles  by  as  much  as  50-percent. 

But  it  may  be  in  the  psychological 
and  political  sense,  as  the  chairman  of 


the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Pell,  noted  in  his  opening 
statement,  that  the  INF  Treaty  will 
provide  its  most  important  legacy.  As 
my  colleagues  are  fully  aware,  this  is 
the  first  major  arms  control  agree- 
ment submitted  to  the  Senate  by  this 
administration,  and  indeed,  the  first  to 
be  formally  debated  in  this  chamber 
since  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  As  such, 
the  INF  Treaty  may  represent  the  be- 
giiming  of  an  era  marked  by  super- 
power cooperation  rather  than  con- 
frontation in  every  sphere  of  activity, 
from  trade  to  space  to  education  to 
human  rights  to  foreign  affairs.  Ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  also  can  lend 
credibility  to  Secretary  Gorbachev's 
attempts  to  liberalize,  within  limits, 
the  political  and  economic  controls 
that  presently  constrain  the  free  com- 
merce of  goods  and  ideas  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  support  this 
treaty.  An  unprecedented  opportunity 
is  at  hand  for  us  to  turn  the  hands  of 
the  nuclear  clock  away  from  midnight. 
An  opening  exists  which  can  deter- 
mine for  the  better  the  course  of  su- 
perpower relations  for  decades  to 
come,  if  only  we  will  grasp  it. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor,  I  would  like  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  Secretary  Shultz,  and 
Ambassador  Glitman  for  their  work  in 
drafting  this  seminal  document.  I  also 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd;  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dole;  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Pell;  and  the  members  of  the 
committees  with  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter  for  the  responsible  and  con- 
structive manner  in  which  they  have 
fulfilled  their  responsibilities  in  re- 
porting the  INF  Treaty  for  early  floor 
consideration  and  ratification,  which 
hopefully  will  be  accomplished  before 
President  Reagan  leaves  for  his  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Gorbachev  beginning  on 
May  29. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE  INF  TREATY 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I,  along  with  Senators  DeConcini. 
Grassley,  and  D'Amato  intend  to 
offer  a  nonkiller  human  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  INF  Treaty. 

Our  amendment  will  require  the 
President  to  formally  communicate  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  Senate's  "decla- 
ration and  understandings"  on  the 
issue  of  human  rights.  If  adopted  it 
will  make  a  strong  statement  about 
the  high  priority  the  American  people 
place  on  human  rights.  Because  it  is  a 
category  II  amendment,  it  will  not 
open  the  treaty  up  for  renegotiation. 
It  is  not  a  killer  amendment. 

The  amendment  incorporates  lan- 
guage from  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
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the  univerial  declaration  of  human 
rights— doc  rnients  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  signed.  It  will  remind  the 
Soviet  Uni<  n  that  progress  on  human 
rights  will  help  improve  relations  be- 
tween our  t  wo  countries. 

Our  amei  idment  is  supported  by  the 
National  C  )nf erence  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  the  Religious  Action  Center. 
Americans  for  Human  Rights  in 
Ukraine,  the  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  Inc.,  the  Joint 
Baltic  Am«rican  National  Committee, 
the  Lithua  tiian- American  Community 
of  the  U.S.  \..  Lithuanian  Catholic  Re- 
ligious Aid,  and  the  Estonian  Ameri- 
can Nation  il  Coimcil  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  these  organizations 
have  contJicted  us  to  indicate  their 
support  f<r  our  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  copies  of 
their  letters  supporting  this  amend- 
ment be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  orde-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

N,  TioMAL  Conference  on 

Soviet  Jewry. 
W  ishington,  DC,  March  24,  1988. 
Hon.  FhankPjAUTEnberg. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingtovi  DC. 

Dear   FR/k«K 
pleased  we. 
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„„.    I   want   to   tell   you   how 
at  the  National  Conference  on 


Soviet  Jewiy.  are  that  you  and  Senators 


Grassley 
troduced  a 


remind    thp 
people  are 
opposed  to 


Jews  and  o 

We    hopi 

Senate  wil 

amendmen ; 

With 


Hon.  PRAN|t 

Hon 

Hon.  Deni^is 

Hon. 

U.S.  Senators, 

Washxngtoffi 

Dear 
DeCohcin 
respond  t  > 


D  'Concini,  and  D'Amato  have  in 
uuviu^<^v.  a  1  luman  rights  amendment  to  the 
resolution  o  f  ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty. 
The  Sovi(  ts  have  thrice  signed  onto  the 
norm  of  coi  iduct,  repeated  in  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act.  those  concepts  which  pro- 
vide 'Evenione  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country  inc  udlng  his  own."  Whatever  may 
be  the  stale  of  compliance  with  previous 
arms  contn  1  agreements,  we  know  that  the 
Soviets  are  in  violation  of  Basket  III  of  the 
Helsinki  Pii  lal  Act.  That  is  a  situation  which 
only  the  Soviet  Union,  in  its  pursuit  of 
normal  rela  tions  with  the  United  States  and 
our  Wester  \  allies,  can  change. 

The  amei  idment  which  you  and  your  col- 
leagues infoduced  this  week  will  serve  to 
;  Soviets  that  the  American 
committed  to  human  rights  and 
UKK"—-  —  restricting  emigration.  The  Na- 
tional Com  erence  on  Soviet  Jewry  supports 
the  language  in  the  amendment  and  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  formally  link  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with   freedom   for  Soviet 


,her  human  rights  concerns, 
that   your   colleagues   in    the 
join  you  in  co-sponsoring  the 


best  regards. 

Morris  B.  Abram. 

Chairman. 


Union  of  Councils  por 

Soviet  Jews. 
1  /ashignton,  DC,  March  21.  1988. 
R.  Laotenberg, 
Es  E.  Grassley. 
DeConcini. 
E  D'Amato. 


DC. 


S  WATORS 


LiAUTENBERG.      GRASSLEY. 

ANT  D'Amato:  We  are  pleased  to 
your  letter  of  March   14.  On 


behalf  of  the  Board  and  members  of  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  we  thank 
and  commend  each  of  you  for  introducing 
the  human  rights  amendment  to  the  Reso- 
lution of  Ratification  of  the  INF  Treaty.? 

While  we  would  not  support  a  "killer 
amendment"  affecting  this  important 
treaty,  we  believe  that  your  amendment,  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  would  appropriately 
require  the  President  to  deliver  a  message  to 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  that  cannot 
too  often  be  reiterated.  It  is  the  message 
that  the  Congress  has  long  and  consistently 
sent,  that  this  and  prior  administrations 
have  sent,  and  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  sent  last  December  6  when  they 
joined  us  on  the  Mall  for  "Freedom 
Sunday." 

The  message  is  that  the  American  people 
believe  that  trust  between  nations  depends 
importantly  on  the  extent  to  which  human 
rights  are  guaranteed  and  protected,  that 
improved  relations  between  our  countries 
depend  on  such  trust  as  much  as  upon 
signed  agreements.  Improvement  in  US 
USSR  relations,  whether  expressed  in  arms 
reduction,  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges, 
or  expanded  trade  and  financial  assistance, 
must  be  "linked  "  to  a  verifiable  demonstra- 
tion of  compliance  by  the  Soviets  with  their 
human  rights  obligations  to  their  own  citi- 
zens and  to  the  civilized  community  of  na- 
tions with  whom  they  have  signed  agree- 
ments. 

As  you  have  so  well  said,  this  amendment 
will  remind  the  Soviet  Union  that  human 
rights  issues,  including  the  right  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  oppressed  minorities  to  emi- 
grate, remain  high  on  the  Senate's  agenda. 
It  will  remind  them  that  the  spirit  of  the 
late  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  the  commit- 
ment to  linking  human  rights  progress  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Soviets,  remains 
alive  and  well  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  and.  therefore,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people. 

The  100.000  members  of  the  UCSJ.  and  its 
councils  in  45  states  and  cities,  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  join  you  in  sending  this  vital  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  to  the  coura- 
geous Refuseniks  who  risk  and  endure  so 
much— day  after  day.  year  after  year— to 
gain  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  move- 
ment that  we  in  the  West  take  for  granted. 
It  Is.  after  all.  this  very  freedom  that  the 
INF  treaty  is  meant  to  advance. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  civilized  world  paid  an 
unbearable  price  for  appeasing  a  totalitar- 
ian state,  for  accepting,  promises  without 
trust,  for  maintaining  cultural  and  economic 
ties  with  an  outlaw  nation  that,  by  Its  treat- 
ment of  its  citizens  and  neighbors,  had  for- 
feited the  right  to  the  respect  and  dignity 
accorded  civilized  nations.  Your  amendment 
is  designed  to  remind  us  all,  including  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  that  we  take  seriously  the  ad- 
monition, "Never  Again:"  that  arms  reduc- 
tions alone,  in  the  absence  of  trust  and 
decent  behavior,  will  not  promote,  let  alone 
guarantee,  world  peace,  and  that,  more  Im- 
portantly, peace  without  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual is  a  hollow  and  ultimately  danger- 
ous goal  indeed. 
With  all  best  wishes  for  your  success,  we 

are 

Sincerely. 

Pamela  Braun  Cohen, 
National  President 
MiCAH  H.  Naptalin, 
National  Director. 


Religious  Action  Center 

OF  Reform  Judaism, 

May  3.  1988. 
Hon.  Prank  Lautenberg, 
SenaU  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  We  are  writing 
to  you  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  we  are 
about  the  Human  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
INF  Treaty  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  Introduced  in  the  Senate.  We  want  to 
express  the  strong  support  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  (represent- 
ing 1.3  million  Reform  Jews  throughout  the 
United  States)  and  The  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  (representing  over  1400 
Reform  Jewish  Rabbis). 

We  believe  that  the  Human  Rights 
Amendment  effectively  addresses  the  con- 
cerns we  share  about  Soviet  Jewry  particu- 
larly and  human  rights  abuses  generally  in 
the  Soviet  Union— without  jeopardizing  the 
INF  treaty.  The  amendment  deserves  the 
strong  support  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
human  rights  community. 

We  conmiend  you  on  your  determined 
fight  for  human  rights  and  believe  this 
amendment  will  send  a  strong  message 
about  the  deep  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  cause  of  human  rights, 
thereby  encouraging  the  Soviets  to  make 
good  on  their  obligations  under  internation- 
al human  rights  agreements. 
Sincerely, 

David  Saferstein. 


Americans  for  Human  Rights 

IN  Ukraine, 
Newark,  NJ.  March  29, 1988. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  urge  you  to  support  S. 
Exec.  Amdt.  1680.  an  essential  factor  to  the 
INF  treaty,  which  is  under  consideration  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Sponored  by  Senators 
Dennis  DeConclnl.  Prank  Lautenberg, 
Charles  Grassley  and  Alfonse  D'Amato,  the 
amendment  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  live 
up  to  its  commitments  to  respect  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  In  view 
of  the  opportunity  that  presents  Itself  for 
furthering  the  liberalization  and  democrati- 
zation in  the  USSR  it  is  both  prudent  and 
practical  at  this  time. 

This  amendment  reaffirms  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  and  asks  the  Soviets 
to  do  the  same  in  the  documents  they  have 
signed:  namely,  the  Helsinki  Accords,  the 
Madrid  Conference  final  document,  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  other  agreements  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signatory. 

The  amendment  is  a  declaration  and  un- 
derstanding from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  not  a  "killer"  amend- 
ment and  will  not  open  up  the  INF  provi- 
sions for  renegotiation.  In  this  era  of  "glas- 
nost"  It  Is  to  the  Soviets'  advantage  to 
comply  with  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  amendment. 

The  mere  cessation  of  certain  arms  or  mis- 
siles does  not  In  Itself  guarantee  peace  or 
even  characterize  a  trend.  Verification  is 
needed  not  only  in  compliance  on  arms  but 
in  the  human  rights  area  as  well.  The 
degree  of  the  USSR's  human  rights  observ- 
ances Is  a  barometer  of  its  Intentions  to- 
wards its  citizens  and  towards  the  American 
people  as  well.  The  human  factor  added  to 
the  INF  treaty  will  likely  be  the  key  that 
can  ensure  a  lasting  peace. 


Our  experience  has  shown  that  human 
rights,  trade,  and  arms  reduction  are  Inter- 
twined and  should  be  viewed  as  such.  We 
should  face  the  issue  squarely  and  support 
S.  Exec.  Amdt.  1680.  To  add  your  name  to 
the  list  of  cosp>onsors,  please  call  Sharon 
Waxman  In  Senator  Lautenberg's  office  4- 
4744  or  Melissa  Patack  In  Senator  Grass- 
ley's  office  4-3637. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Bodnar, 
Vice-president 
Bozkena  Olshaniwsky, 
President. 

World  Congress  of  Free  Ukraini- 
ans: Human  Rights  Commission, 
Toronto,  Canada,  March  28,  1988. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  On  behalf  of 
our  organization  I  would  like  to  express  our 
strong  support  for  the  Human  Rights 
amendments.  S.  AMDT  1680.  to  the  INF 
Treaty.  As  you  know,  the  Ukrainian  commu- 
nity is  very  much  concerned  with  individual 
rights,  religious  freedom,  religious  rights 
and  national  freedom.  During  this  period  of 
"glasnost  and  perestroika"  our  communities 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  issues  of  progress  in 
implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  the  Madrid  Document. 

U.S.  demand  for  sustained  and  demonstra- 
ble Implementation  of  these  agreements  is 
very  timely.  Continued  development  of 
mechanisms  which  would  ensure  full  com- 
pliance in  the  area  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  are  seen  to  be  essen- 
tial. 

Your  proposal  to  include  a  balanced 
number  of  follow-up  activities  with  advance 
verifiable  implementation  is  crucial  to  the 
goal  of  lasting  peace  and  security.  The 
Ukrainian  community  applauds  your  com- 
mitment, and  that  of  your  colleagues,  to  the 
issues  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  We  look  forward  to  the  successful 
incorporation  of  the  Helsinki  Human  Rights 
amendment  in  the  INF  Treaty. 

The  World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians  is 
an  international  coordinating  body  repre- 
senting 230  member  organizations  In  the 
free  world,  with  a  1.5  million  community  In 
the  US  alone.  Please  keep  us  Informed 
about  the  outcome  of  this  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christina  Isajiw, 
Executive  Director. 

Joint  Baltic  American 
National  Committee 

March  24,  1988. 
Hon.  Frank  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  On  behalf  of 
Baltic  Americans  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for  Intro- 
ducing to  the  INF  Treaty,  Senate  Amend- 
ment 1680.  Human,  national  and  religious 
rights  abuses  remain  a  serious  problem  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviet-occupied 
nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Senate  Amendment  1680  would  reaffirm 
our  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
accept  political  dissent  as  an  Integral  part  of 
glasnost;  it  would  also  serve  as  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  United  States  holds  the 
Soviet  Union  accountable  for  the  pledges 
and  agreements  it  undertakes. 
Once  again,  thank  you! 
Sincerely, 

Ojars  Kalnins. 
Chairman,  JBANC. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 

OF  America,  Inc., 

March  22,  1988. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 
I  am  expressing  our  support  for  Senate 
Amendment  1680  to  the  INF  Treaty  regard- 
ing future  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  its  commitments  to  the  1975  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  linkage  between  human  rights  and 
arms  control  is  a  policy  which  does  not 
abandon  the  fundamental  security  of 
human  beings  from  our  dedication  to  an  ef- 
fective arms  control  policy.  Such  linkage  is 
the  essence  of  Western  interpretations  of 
the  broad  terms  we  now  know  as  human 
rights,  which  today  encompasses  not  only 
individual  human  freedoms,  but  also  nation- 
al and  religious  rights.  This  linkage  has 
proven  its  effectiveness  not  only  in  an  im- 
provement of  human  rights  matters,  but 
also  in  matters  related  to  arms  control. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  this  world  as 
long  as  people  and  nations  are  not  free. 
Thus,  in  reiterating  Western  views  and  com- 
mitments to  human  rights  and  arms  control, 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  finds  it  necessary  to  have  an 
amendment  to  the  INF  Treaty  which  fur- 
ther underscores  our  beliefs  that  world 
peace  is  directly  linked- to  freedom  for  na- 
tions and  individuals. 
Sincerely, 

Ignatius  M.  Billinsky. 
President  Natl.  Executive  Committee. 

Lithuanian-American  Community 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 

Philadelphia,  PA,  March  24,  1988. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  On  behalf  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  I  have 
been  asked  to  convey  to  you  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  introducing  the  Human 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Porces/INF/Treaty.  The 
Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  with  chapters  In  28  states,  sup- 
ports your  efforts  and  those  of  Senators 
DeConcini,  Grassley  and  D'Amato. 

As  you  well  know,  the  U.S.  non-recogni- 
tion policy  of  the  Soviet  Union's  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  States  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  Baltic-Americans.  We  ask  that  you 
and  your  Senate  colleagues  find  a  way  to 
lessen  their  concerns  by  stating  the  follow- 
ing in  a  "non-killer"  amendment  to  the  INF 
Treaty: 

";  provided,  however,  that  the  Parties  un- 
derstand and  agree  that  nothing  in  this 
Treaty,  its  Protocols  or  Annexes  thereto  or 
its  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  data 
exchange  thereunder  shall  be  construed  as 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  any  sovereignty  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  over  Eastonia,  Latvia  or 
Lithuania." 

Should  your  staff  have  any  questions,  I 
may  be  reached  at  /215/-677-1684. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  A.  Gecys, 

Executive  Director. 


Lithuanian  Catholic 

Religious  Aid, 
Brooklrm,  NY,  March  25,  1988. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Human  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  INF  Treaty  Resolution 
of  Ratification  which  you  have  Introduced 
together  with  Senators  D'Amato.  DeConcini 
and  Grassley.  As  you  know,  peace  and  jus- 
tice are  mutually  dependent— we  can  never 
have  true  and  lasting  world  peace  without 
genuine  rest>ect  for  human  rights  and  social 
justice. 

The  INF  Treaty  Is  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance that  both  superpowers  attach  to  the 
question  of  arms  control,  as  well  they 
should.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment attaches  far  too  little  significance  to 
respecting  the  human  rights  of  its  own  citi- 
zens and  the  citizens  of  neighboring  states. 
As  the  executive  director  of  a  relief  organi- 
zation that  works  full-time  on  behalf  of 
Roman  Catholics  In  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  USSR.  I  monitor  daily  the  numerous 
ways  In  which  the  Soviet  government  dis- 
criminates against  Roman  Catholics  and 
l>ersecutes  their  leaders. 

It  is  Important  for  the  US  Senate  to 
remind  the  Soviets  that  human  rights  ranks 
at  the  top  of  the  American  agenda  alongside 
arms  control  and  that  the  long-term  stabili- 
ty of  a  US-Soviet  relationship  that  is  based 
on  trust  and  mutual  respect  depends  as 
much  on  the  way  in  which  the  Soviets  treat 
their  own  people  as  it  does  on  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  United  States.  > 

I  appreciate  the  initiative  you  and  the 
other  three  Senators  have  taken  In  Intro- 
ducing the  human  rights  amendment  to  the 
INF  treaty  and  hope  that  you  will  spare  no 
effort  to  convince  a  majority  of  your  fellow 
Senators  to  support  its  passage. 
Sincerely. 

Casimir  Pugevicius, 

Executive  Director. 

Estonian  American 
National  Council,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY,  March  28,  1988. 
Hon.  Frank  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  Thank  you  for 
introducing  the  Human  Rights  Amendment 
to  the  Resolution  of  Ratification  of  the  INF 
Treaty.  Many  of  us  who  have  deep  concerns 
about  the  Soviets'  lack  of  compliance  with 
the  various  international  agreements  on 
human  rights  that  they  have  signed  have 
also  been  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  attention 
the  Administration  seems  to  be  giving  to 
human,  reigious  and  national  rights  issues. 
As  Elstonian-Americans,  we  were  pleased  to 
see  Congressional  letters  last  month  to  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  on  behalf  of  the 
right  of  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuani- 
ans peacefully  to  demonstrate:  however,  we 
have  been  very  disappointed  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's lack  of  response  to  the  harsh  re- 
pressive measures  used  by  the  Soviets  to 
prevent  such  demonstrations  in  the  occu- 
pied Baltic  States. 

We  feel  that  the  concept  of  "balanced 
progress  in  all  baskets",  as  mandated  by  the 
CSCE  process,  is  not  being  adhered  to  by 
this  Administration.  We  still  favor  linkage 
(see  enclosed  Safire  column  from  the  New 
York  Times);  however,  your  amendment 
would  serve  to  rectify  the  growing  imbal- 
ance somewhat.  Without  it,  security  Issues 
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JUHAM  SlMONSON, 

Prtsident 


offer  an  amendment,  let  me 

or  two  about  the  his- 

hearings  and  the  consider- 

.  treaty.  It  was  on  January 

distinguished  Secretary  of 

Shultz,  appeared  before  the 

Relations     Committee,     at 

he  aissured  the  committee, 

therdby  the  Senate,  that  there 

sfcret  understandings  in  con- 

the  INF  Treaty. 

the  quotation  marks  be- 

quoting   him   verbatim, 

Shultz'   own   words, 

uj^erstandings."  He  said  there 

imderstandings  in  con- 

the  treaty. 

Mr.  Shultz  said:  "There 
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parenthetically,  that  is 

understatement  of  the  week.  He 
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and  its  associated  documents. 
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I  iase,  Mr.  Shultz  told  the  For- 

Reljtions  Committee  that  there 

secret   understandings.    But 

di:i:over  that  there  are  at  least 


two  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  are  in  fact  and  indeed  secret  un- 
derstandings between  the  two  parties. 
I  am  given  to  imderstand— and  I 
have  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of 
what  I  am  about  to  say— that  there  is 
a  note  of  May  8,  1988  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  letter  dated  May  12  from 
Ambassador  Glitman  to  the  Soviets. 
So  there  you  have  two  secret  under- 
standings which  occurred  after  Secre- 
tary Shultz  gave  his  assurances  on 
January  25. 

These  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent. 
Indeed,  insofar  as  I  know,  they  have 
not  been  acknowledged  or  divulged 
publicly. 

My  feeling  about  the  matter,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  this  Senate  and  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  full 
disclosure.  No  pigs  in  a  poke  this  time, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  these  communi- 
cations and  whatever  obligations  they 
may  entail  and  detail  should  be  made 
available  forthwith  to  the  Senate  for 
public  discussion  and  thereby  give  the 
American  people  a  chance  to  assess 
these  secret  understandings. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
expressed  a  great  hope  that  there  will 
be  another  amendment  this  afternoon. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  a  bit  ambiva- 
lent. I  do  not  care  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  I  am  willing  to  acconuno- 
date  that  wish  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ership. 

I  am  going  to  offer  again  the  first  of 
five  technical  amendments  that  I  of- 
fered earlier  this  afternoon.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  suggested  and  in 
fact  requested  that  the  five  amend- 
ments, all  involving  admitted,  ac- 
knowledged errors  in  the  treaty,  be 
corrected  by  the  Senate  and  not  by 
the  State  Department  with  some  sort 
of  secret  exchange  of  notes,  or  non- 
secret  exchange  of  notes,  for  that 
matter. 

So,  in  fact,  to  be  honest  about  it,  I 
felt  when  I  offered  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments that  not  only  would  they  be  ac- 
cepted readily  but  that  I  was,  for  once 
in  my  career  at  the  Senate,  doing 
something  on  behalf  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Because  the  amendments, 
and  this  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  presently  which  was  the  first  of 
the  five— the  amendments  simply 
would  correct  a  bunch  of  mistakes  in 
the  text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding. 

Now,  it  can  be  contended,  and  I 
guess  it  shall  be— not  with  an  agree- 
ment by  this  Senator— that,  oh,  this  is 
a  minor  matter  and  not  a  big  mistake. 
But  I  suspect  that  it  is  a  mistake  that 
the  Soviets  at  least  will  take  seriously, 
since  it  involves  eight  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles, each  with  50  kilotons  of  nuclear 
explosives. 

I  daresay  that  most  people  walking 
on  Main  Street,  U.S.A.  would  not  be 


able  to  identify  a  kiloton.  Perhaps  I 
can  help. 

The  Hiroshima  bomb  was  20  kilo- 
tons,  as  I  understand  it.  And  each  of 
the  Pershing  II  missiles  involved  in 
this  error,  in  this  treaty  as  it  now 
stands  before  the  Senate,  has  50  kilo- 
tons  of  nuclear  explosives. 

By  the  way,  the  Nagasaki  bomb  was 
15  kilotons,  not  even  one-third  of  the 
50  kilotons  of  the  nuclear  explosives 
possessed  by  each  of  the  eight  Per- 
shing II  missiles  about  which  an  error 
has  been  made  in  this  treaty. 

I  think  we  ought  to  correct  all  of  the 
errors.  The  Senate  has  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  ratify  a 
treaty  which  it  believes  at  least  to  be 
accurate.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  do 
that,  I  do  not  think  we  are  living  up  to 
our  responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  advise  and  consent. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2112 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections  in 

Section  II  of  the  MOU) 

Mr.  HELMS.  So.  with  that  in  mind 

and    to    accommodate    the    majority 

leader,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 

desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2112. 

In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Section  II,  Paragraph  2.  strike  out  the  nu- 
merals "170,"  "170,"  and  "175"  under  the 
column  headed  "USA"  and  insert  respective- 
ly in  lieu  thereof  the  numerals  "178,"  "178," 
and  "182". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
shall  yield  the  floor.  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays— deliberate- 
ly—because I  feel  the  best  course  of 
action  is  to  try  to  work  this  thing  out 
over  the  weekend  with  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Pell 
and  Mr.  Lugar,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Dole. 
So  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Helms  has  proposed  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment  which  serves  a  very 
real  purpose  because  an  error  has  been 
made,  a  slight  error,  and  it  should  be 
corrected.  The  question  is  how  should 
it  be  corrected.  Should  it  be  corrected 
by  separate  amendments  from  the 
Senate  floor  or  should  it  be  corrected 
in  a  more  normal  way  through  an  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes  for  these 
minor  errors,  refinements  of  technical 
data? 

The  standard  international  practice 
for  correcting  them,  always  done  in 
the  past,  is  through  the  exchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  confirming  the  cor- 
rections. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  would  do 
better  to  foUow  that  procedure. 


In  addition  to  that  we  will  be  hear- 
ing early  next  week  from  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
corrigenda  that  have  been  set  up  and 
we  also  believe  there  may  be  addition- 
al corrigenda  that  will  be  set  up. 

So  for  both  those  reasons,  both  as  a 
matter  of  procedure  and  because  it  is 
premature,  I  believe  it  would  be  best  if 
we  did  not  act  on  this  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  indi- 
cated that  there  might  be  some  way  to 
resolve  this  with  the  managers  and 
maybe  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
time.  It  is  a  technical  amendment. 
There  are  five  of  these  and  there  may 
be  even  more  technical  corrections 
that  need  to  be  made. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  might  take 
the  Senator's  suggestion  and  see  if  we 
can  resolve  this. 

We  have  just  been  visiting  informal- 
ly with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  see  if 
that  were  the  case,  if  this  amendment 
could  be  withdrawn  or  at  least  maybe 
on  Monday  morning  withdrawn,  what- 
ever. If  we  could  have  another  amend- 
ment, not  a  technical  amendment, 
that  we  might  go  to  work  on  on 
Monday  morning  it  would  help  us  on 
Monday. 

Senator  Wallop  has  an  amendment 
he  has  agreed  to  bring  up  about  1 
o'clock.  As  I  understand  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  majority  leader  he  would 
like  to  begin  work  at  10  or  10:30  on 
Monday  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  will 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  can  come 
in  at  9:30  on  Monday  and  go  on  the 
INF  Treaty  at  10  o'clock.  We  will  have 
the  pending  amendments  by  Mr. 
Helms  at  10  o'clock.  And  we  would 
expect  then  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Wallop  at  around  1:30,  1  or  1:30? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  Humphrey  has 
two. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Senator  Humphrey  has 
two  amendments. 

If  we  can  have  an  amendment  fol- 
lowing the  amendments  by  Mr.  Helms 
in  the  event  that  we  are  able  to  dis- 
pose of  them  at  a  reasonably  early 
hour  on  Monday,  so  that  the  Senate 
will  have  something  to  work  on  prior 
to  Mr.  Wallop  calling  up  his  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  Republican  leader  will  yield, 
does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
anticipate  that  it  will  take  very  long 
on  the  five  technical  amendments? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  not  think  so.  I 
would  be  ready  to  handle  them  at  1:30, 
but  I  can  understand  there  are  differ- 
ent strokes  for  different  folks.  But  my 
underlying  feeling  is  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  act  on  a  treaty  that  is  accu- 


rate and  not  act  on  a  treaty  that  it 
Icnows  is  inaccurate. 

The  State  Department  has  corrected 
its  errors.  Now  they  want  to  correct 
their  correction.  So  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
give  them  another  chance  and  let 
them  correct  the  second  error  by 
Monday  morning.  I  think  we  could 
work  that  out. 

I  will  assure  the  Senator  that  unless 
something  drastic  happens  like  my 
hitting  a  tree  coming  to  work  that  I 
will  make  sure  that  some  sort  of  an 
amendment  is  ready  to  go  immediately 
following,  whether  it  be  mine  or  some- 
body else's.  But  it  probably  will  be  my 
own. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  they  have  not  resolved 
the  five  technical  amendments  by  10 
o'clock  that  there  be  another  amend- 
ment we  could  move  to.  It  may  take 
some  time.  When  this  exchange  of 
notes  was  taking  place  somebody  said 
it  would  be  Monday  but  that  could  be 
any  time  on  Monday. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  true  and  that  ex- 
chEuige  of  notes  could  well  occur  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday.  We  cannot  count 
on  it  being  here  by  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  can  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  we  really  need  is 
another  amendment;  something  other 
than  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  carmot  have  two 
pending.  And  I  want  to  have  this  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  five 
amendments  pending.  I  take  it  they 
are  going  to  be  acted  on  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  was  my  origrinal 
proposition,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  I 
wanted  all  five  to  be  considered  en 
bloc.  It  may  be  that  we  can  work  some- 
thing out  so  that  will  occur. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  I  will  work  to  that  end. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  see  the  situation.  If  the  Senate 
does  not  complete  its  action  on  the 
treaty  on  Monday  so  that  the  Senate 
can  go  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
on  Tuesday,  it  is  going  to  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  think  in  terms 
of  wrapping  up  the  treaty  and  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  by  next  Saturday. 

I  say  that,  saying  again  for  the 
record,  that  it  is  not  the  date  so  much 
that  I  am  concerned  about.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  work  of  the  three  com- 
mittees—the Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  Intelligence  Committee,  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee— 
with  their  assurances  that  the  prob- 
lems that  were  earlier  brought  to  light 
have  been  clarified  and  worked  out. 
General  Powell  stated  to  us  in  a  meet- 
ing, with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  present,  that  the  treaty  process, 
meaning  the  recent  problems  that 
arose,  the  return  of  the  negotiators  to 
Geneva  and  the  working  out  of  the 
difficulties,  had  enhanced  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  am  satisfied  with  the  commit- 
tees' determinations  that  these  mat- 


ters have  been  resolved  and  that  the 
treaty  is  greatly  improved  over  what  it 
was  when  it  came  to  the  Senate. 

So  I  am  willing  to  do  everything  that 
is  reasonable  to  expedite  the  action  of 
the  Senate  on  the  treaty.  No  push 
Senators.  I  could  not  push  Senators  if 
I  tried  to,  but  not  act  in  haste.  I  would 
say  that,  if  the  Senate  does  not  com- 
plete action  on  the  treaty  next  Mon- 
day so  that  the  Senate  can  then  go  on 
Tuesday  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, in  connection  with  which  there 
will  be  amendments  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  then  the  chances  of  having 
that  little  package  with  the  blue 
ribbon  around  it  in  the  President's 
pocket  when  he  goes  to  Moscow  are 
going  to  diminish  daily  and  hourly. 

I  say  this  to  encourage  us  all,  if  we 
can,  to  cooperate  with  the  leadership, 
and  right  now  the  problems  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Later  there  will 
be  amendments  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  when  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion is  up  for  debate. 

Senators  who  have  amendments  to 
the  text  of  the  treaty  itself,  if  they 
could  just  let  us  luiow  how  many  and 
let  us  try  to  dispose  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

I  hesitate  to  repeat  myself,  but  every 
Senator  has  a  right  to  call  up  an 
amendment,  two  amendments,  or  as 
many  amendments  as  he  feels  should 
be  called  up  to  the  treaty.  I  under- 
stood there  were  two  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, one  by  Mr.  Wallop,  and  five  by 
Mr.  Helms,  which  are  at  the  desk,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  others? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Two  or  three,  what- 
ever. I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  over  the  weekend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  determine  whether  it  is 
two  or  whether  it  is  three.  We  can  stay 
in  Monday  night  and  work  on  them.  I 
have  a  feeling  we  are  going  to  have  to 
work  longer  days  next  week. 

So  I  shall  take  my  seat  now,  but  it 
should  be  plainly  written  on  the 
record  that  the  little  bimdle  with  the 
blue  ribbon  on  it  really  will  not  go 
with  the  President  to  Moscow  if  we  are 
on  this  treaty  very  much  longer.  The 
resolution  of  ratification  is  still  to 
come,  and  there  will  be  amendments 
to  it. 

So  I  hope  that  the  White  House,  will 
get  busy  and  help  the  leader  on  the 
other  side  and  the  leader  on  this  side 
so  we  may  at  least  identify  the  amend- 
ments that  remain  to  the  treaty. 

The  Republican  leader  is  fighting 
the  good  fight. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  not  be  any 
more  roUcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Senator  HxmPHREY  will  be 
prepared  at  12  noon  on  Monday  to 
offer  his  amendment  and  would  not 
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willing  to  state  whether  they  have  10 
amendments,  or  5.  or  2  amendments. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Republican 
leader  will— it  would  be  all  right  on 
this  side  I  think  I  can  say  without  a 
doubt— inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
Senators  would  be  willing  to  waive  the 
24-hour  rule  so  that,  once  the  Senate 
completes  action  on  amendments  to 
the  treaty,  instead  of  having  to  wait  24 
hours  to  go  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, the  Senate  could  go  immediate- 
ly to  the  resolution  of  ratification.  It 
may  be  helpful,  depending  upon  what 
time  of  day  that  could  take  place. 
Easily  that  can  cut  a  day  away.  And 
when  we  only  have  6  days  at  most  re- 
maining, that  could  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  taking  the  treaty  to 
Moscow  and  not  taking  it.  Of  course,  it 
can  be  flown  over.  I  am  sure,  and  air 
dropped  to  the  President  so  that  he 
would  have  it  before  he  leaves 
Moscow. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

to  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  kept  referring  to  blue  ribbon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  what? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  referred 
several  times  to  a  blue  ribbon.  Since 
we  are  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  he  at  least  say  pink  ribbon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Pink  ribbon? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  as 
the  majority  leader  suggests,  try  to  as- 
certain if  we  can  get  a  waiver  of  the  1- 
day  rule.  It  would  depend  on  what 
hour  of  the  day  it  was.  And  also  the 
number  of  amendments  that  will  be 
offered.  I  think  it  is  down  to  one  Sena- 
tor. I  think  I  know  from  others,  but  I 
still  have  one  who  will  not  tell  me. 
Maybe  by  Monday  we  can  ascertain 
how  many  there  are. 

But  I  must  say.  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  votes  indicate  the  strong,  over- 
whelming, bipartisan  support  for  this 
treaty.  I  would  guess  when  the  final 
vote  comes— and  it  will  come,  maybe 
not  next  week  but  maybe  the  next 
week— it  is  going  to  be  overwhelming. 
Does  that  make  it  accurate  in  every  re- 
spect, correct  in  every  respect?  Does 
that  mean  95  Senators  are  right  and  3. 
4.  or  5  are  wrong?  Probably  not.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  when  there  is  an 
overwhelming  majority,  many  of 
whom  have  spent  months  and  months 
and  months  on  this  treaty— all  of  us 
took  an  oath  of  office,  not  just  one 
Senator— I  think  we  have  upheld  that 

oath.  _ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  Republican 
President  who  is  going  to  Moscow  next 
week,  and  I  believe  he  has  a  right, 
xmless  this  treaty  is  fatally  flawed  in 
some  way.  to  be  able  to  exchange  in- 
struments with  Mr.  Gorbachev  while 
he  is  there.  We  may  get  hung  up  next 
week  on  the  other  side.  Right  now,  it 


look  like  Republicans  may  be  dragging 
their  feet.  That  is  not  the  case.  I  have 
said  from  the  start  everybody  has  a 
right  to  offer  their  amendments,  obvi- 
ously. Let  us  get  them  offered.  Let  us 
have  the  debate.  Let  us  vote. 

We  really  have  not  done  that  much 
today.  We  have  had  one  amendment 
divided    five    ways,    and    one    other 
amendment— that  is  it— both  to  the 
text  of  the  treaty.  Now.  Monday,  if  we 
can  dispose  of  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ments and  the  Wallop  amendments 
and  if  there  can  be  something  worked 
out  on  the  technical  amendments— I 
am  not  an  expert  in  that  area— then 
that    would    leave    an    undetermined 
number  of  amendments  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  might  have. 
And  that  is  his  right.  He  has  every 
right  to  offer  as  many  amendments  as 
he  wants.  But  I  have  a  responsibility, 
too,  as  the  Republican  leader  in  this 
instance  to  try  to  accommodate  Sena- 
tors, yes,  but  also  accommodate  my 
President.  I  intend  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  do  that.  When  there  is  this 
mystery  out  here,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
proceed.  I  cannot  operate  that  way.  I 
want  people  to  level  with  me  and  I  will 
level  with  them.  Then  we  can  find  out 
precisely  where  we  are. 

So  I  would  hope  that  my  staff  and 
other  Members'  staffs  can  get  togeth- 
er with  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senator    from    North    Carolina    and 
work  out  the  technicals  and  determine 
what  other  amendments  there  will  be. 
and  then  on  Monday,  as  the  distin- 
guished    majority     leader     indicates, 
finish  work  on  the  text  of  the  treaty, 
see  if  we  cannot  get  the  1-day  rule 
waived,  and  go  to  work  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  because  the  last 
time  I  heard  there  are  12  rather  signif- 
icant amendments  and  the  one  on  in- 
terpretation could  take  a  day  or  two. 
So  there  is  no  certainty  that  even  if 
we  completed  action  on  the  treaty,  the 
text  of  the  treaty  on  Monday  night  at 
whatever    time,    we    would    suddenly 
clear  the  way  in  5  days  or  4  days— 5 
days  if  we  include  Saturday— to  com- 
plete action  on  the  entire  package.  I 
certainly  want  to  cooperate  with  all  of 
my  colleagues,  but  I  want  it  under- 
stood that,  if  we  can.  I  would  like  to 
finish  this  treaty.  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  on  this  side  if  we  support 
our  President  to  make  our  case,  make 
our  arguments,  win  or  lose,  and  move 
on.  I  am  ready  to  move  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  agree 
to  a  request  that  there  be  no  amend- 
ments in  order  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Wallop?  I  am  told  he  may  be  agree- 
able to  that. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  am  told,  under  Department  of 
State.  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  if  that  nomination 
has  been  cleared  on  his  side? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  has  been  cleared, 
yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  608. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Frederick  M.  Bemthal,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Fred  Bemthal 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Fred 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1979. 
when  he  was  serving  on  the  staff  of 
our  former  majority  leader,  Howard 
Baker— first  on  a  fellowship  and  then 
in  the  capacity  of  legislative  director 
for  the  majority  leader.  Indeed,  while 
Fred  now  hails  from  Tennessee,  he  is  a 
native  of  my  home  State  of  Wyoming, 
having  been  bom  in  Sheridan. 

During  Fred's  service  in  the  Senate, 
I  came  to  value  his  expertise  and  judg- 
ment on  many  of  the  issues  that  came 
before  the  subcommittee  that  I 
chaired  and  of  which  Howard  Baker 
was  a  member,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nuclear  Regulation. 

Fred  left  the  Senate  in  1983,  to  serve 
as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission— and  he  has 
served  there,  as  well,  with  distinction 
and  honor.  Again.  I  valued  his  advice 
and  judgment  as  he  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  the  past  5  years. 

As  the  President's  nominee  for  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  at  the 
State  Department.  I  am  confident  that 
Dr.  Bemthal  will  continue  to  serve  his 
country  with  distinction,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  this 
new  and  challenging  capacity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  nominee 
was  confirmed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  morning  business,  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes  each,  and  that  the 
period  not  extend  beyond  6  o'clock 
todfliV 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INF  TREATY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  there  was  complaining  on  some 
parts  about  the  Senate  loafing  too 
much,  and  I  made  the  point  that  it  is 
not  only  amendments  which  consti- 
tute our  work,  that  part  of  our  work  is 
to  speak  out.  to  air  our  feelings,  to  try 
to  share  some  insights  in  hopes  that 
every  now  and  then— it  does  not 
happen  too  often— we  might  change  a 
few  minds  recognizing  as  I  do  as  a 
practical  matter  that  by  the  time  mat- 
ters reach  the  floor  of  this  body  opin- 
ions are  pretty  well  formed. 

Nonetheless,  t"  anks  to  TV  coverage, 
I  think  we  havf  an  opportunity  of  in- 
fluencing the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  beyond  just  ad- 
dressing our  colleagues.  So  for  that 
reason  I  thought  I  would  use  these 
last  few  minutes  available  tonight  to 
address  the  matter  of  the  INF  Treaty 
in  hopes  of  fostering  a  little  more  un- 
derstanding amongst  the  American 
people  than  perhaps  presently  is  the 
case. 

I  suppose  some  think  that  Senator 
Helms  and  I  are  just  a  couple  of  stink- 
ers, that  we  are  just  trying  to  be  trou- 
blemakers and  maybe  make  the  Presi- 
dent uncomfortable,  and  so  on.  That  is 
not  the  case.  We  each  of  us  wherever 
we  are  on  an  issue  try  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  see  it. 

I  think  the  President  has  slipped  his 
moorings  on  this  treaty,  but  it  looks 
like  he  is  going  to  get  his  way.  At  least 
there  will  be  some  record  of  opposition 
for  the  historians  to  consult  when 
they  write  a  more  objective  analysis  of 
this  treaty  and  its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  my  staff  have  very  conscien- 


tiously put  together  a  notebook  con- 
taining excerpts  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing  on  INF. 
Frankly,  the  notebook  is  intended  to 
help  Senators  who  oppose  the  treaty. 
We  have  extracted  all  of  the  best 
quotes  we  think  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty. 

Since  the  opposing  side  is  not  get- 
ting a  full  airing  in  the  press.  I  would 
have  to  say  or  a  fair  airing.  I  hope 
that  this  notebook  will  be  of  some 
value  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  available 
from  my  office.  I  am  going  to  just  read 
some  of  these  excerpts  and  comment 
on  them  in  the  few  minutes  that  I 
have  tonight. 

There  are  a  great  many  people 
beyond  Senator  Helms,  Senator 
Wallop,  and  Senator  HtnaPHREY,  and 
a  few  others,  who  oppose  this  treaty 
or  who  at  least  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  national  defense  aspects  of 
this  treaty. 

For  example.  I  read  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Schlesinger  commenting 
on  this  point.  This  is  from  the  hearing 
page  138.  He  said: 

I  was  commenting.  Senator  Humphrey, 
that  there  are  many  people  who  have  been 
apprehensive  about  this  treaty.  There  was  a 
long  honorable  list  of  those  people,  starting 
with  President  Nixon.  Secretary  Kissinger, 
Brent  Scowcrof  t,  and  so  on. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  said: 
I  think  II  you  look  at  that  list  you  will 
find  that  most  of  them  now  favor  ratifica- 
tion, even  though  they  were  critics  of  the 
treaty  if  they  feel- 
Get  this  part: 

if  they  feel  that  the  political  consequences 
including  in  Europe  a  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

That  does  not  say  that  they  did  not  and 
do  not  so  believe  that  the  movement  toward 
the  treaty  was  a  mistake,  but  have  signed 
the  treaty.  Most  of  them  that  I  have  talked 
to  would  favor  ratification  and  swallow 
their  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of 
having  gotten  to  where  we  are. 

Senator  HtrMPHREY.  That  does  not  say  too 
much  about  the  merits  of  the  treaty.  It  just 
says  something  about  the  political  situation, 
the  international  political  situation. 

Dr.  Schlesinger.  That  is  quite  correct. 

So,  in  other  words.  Dr.  Schlesinger 
was  pointing  out  that  many  eminent 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the 
military  effects  of  this  treaty  but  have 
ultimately  come  to  favor  form  over 
substance,  if  you  will.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  what  will  happen  politi- 
cally if  we  do  not  ratify  this  even 
though  the  substance  they  find  objec- 
tionable. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  prefer  form  over 
substance,  particularly  when  we  are 
dealing  with  national  defense,  particu- 
larly when  the  lives  of  323,000  yoimg 
Americans,  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  in  Europe  are  at  risk  by  virtue 
of  the  enormous  advantage  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  numbers,  in  re- 
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geographical  advantage 
,  virtue  of  the  drastic  and 
state  of  unpreparedness  of 
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this  Senator: 
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something  which  is  counter  to 
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is  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers, 
Allied      Commander      in 
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weaker 


the  credibility  of  its  deterrence"  as  I 
have  pointed  out  here. 

Senator  Warner  said:  "So  I  would 
interpret  that  it  would  be  stronger  if 
we  reject  it,"  referring  to  NATO.  Gen- 
eral Rogers,  referring  to  NATO:  "It 
would  be  stronger  if  it"— the  treaty— 
"were  not  ratified,  that  is  correct." 

And  the  credibility  of  our  NATO  de- 
terrence—what does  that  mean?  It 
means  it  is  less  convincing  to  the  Sovi- 
ets and  they  will  be  more  tempted  to 
launch  an  attack.  That  is  what  deter- 
rence is  all  about— persuading  an  ad- 
versary that  the  costs  of  an  attack  are 
too  high.  If  the  deterrence  declines 
below  a  certain  level  of  credibility, 
then  it  is  no  longer  an  effective  deter- 
rence. Deterrence  has  worked  in 
Europe  for  40  years.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
continue  to  work.  I  doubt  it,  frankly,  if 
this  treaty  is  ratified.  Unless,  of 
course,  the  allies  are  willing  to  sub- 
stantially increased  their  conventional 
forces  and  they  are  willing  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  modernizing 
battlefield  weapons,  neither  of  which 
they  will  do. 

I  will  stand  here  right  now  and  bet 
any  of  my  Senate  colleagues— I  am  not 
sure  this  is  precedented,  at  least  since 
the  Senate  has  been  covered  by  televi- 
sion—I will  bet  any  one  of  my  col- 
leagues $100  right  on  the  spot  here 
that  NATO  will  not  be  willing  to  in- 
crease conventional  force  levels,  nor 
will  it  be  willing  to— especially  our  Eu- 
ropean partners;  we  are  willing— nor 
will  our  European  partners  be  willing 
to  modernize  battlefield  weapons. 
Indeed,  they  want  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  that  will  even  more  undermine 
the  credibility  the  NATO's  deterrence. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  Senators  are  anxious  to  go 
home.  This  Senator,  frankly,  is  anx- 
ious to  talk  some  more  about  the 
treaty,  but  we  are  going  out  at  6.  I  un- 
derstand, and  my  time  is  up. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  and  the 
forebearance  of  the  majority  leader 
that  I  might  continue  until  6  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  courtesy. 

General  Rogers  again  on  the  same 
subject,  page  85,  speaking  of  NATO: 

Its  future  freedom  will  be  degraded  and 
therefore  its  security  will  be  degraded.  To 
me  it  is  a  major  degradation,  a  major  degra- 
dation in  the  quality— correction— in  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent,  particularly  the 
deterrence  of  intimidation  through  the 
threat  of  aggression,  conventional  aggres- 
sion. 

Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  tes- 
tifying on  page  8  of  the  committee 
transcript: 

I  think  the  treaty  on  balance  leaves 
Europe  somewhat  more  vulnerable  and  the 
Soviet  Union  somewhat  less  vulnerable  and 
the  Alliance  somewhat  weaker.  But  I  think 


the  United  SUtes  Senate  should  ratify  the 
treaty. 

Again,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  in 
this  case  resorting  to  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  if  we  do  not  ratify,  if  we 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  public 
opinion  in  Europe,  that  NATO  wiU 
come  apart  at  the  seams. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  in  re- 
marks on  an  earlier  day,  of  a  day  or 
two  ago,  these  same  kind  of  "the  skies 
are  falling"  claims  were  made  in  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  back  when  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  witnesses  predominantly  said,  if 
we  do  not  ratify  this  treaty.  NATO 
will  be  so  disappointed  that  NATO  is 
going  to  come  apart  at  the  seams; 
members  will  go  off  and  acquire  their 
own  independent  nuclear  forces;  that 
they  may  resort  to  neutrality  and  all 
manner  of  doomsaying;  all  of  which 
was  nothing  but  hogwash.  Today  we 
are  hearing  the  same  thing. 

So,  I  suggest  there  are  substantial 
grounds  for  rejecting  that  convention- 
al wisdom  that  we  ought  to  ratify  for 
the  sake  of  form  and  the  sake  of 
policy. 

Nonsense.  And  even  if  that  were 
true,  we  should  not  do  so  if  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  security, 
which  it  so  clearly  is. 

Here  is  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
again  on  the  same  subject,  page  22: 

The  bottom  line  that  I  took  from  reading 
the  statement  and  listening  to  it  was  that 
this  treaty  is  a  mistake  but  should  be  rati- 
fied since  we  would  otherwise  be  adversely 
judged  around  the  world.  Is  that  an  unfair 
conclusion  that  I  have  drawn? 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon.  That  quote  should  be  attrib- 
uted to  Senator  Exon.  He  read  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick's  statement  and  he 
says  with  regard  to  her  statement, 
"The  bottom  line  I  took  from  reading 
this  statement  and  listening  to  it  was 
that  this  treaty  is  a  mistake  but 
should  be  ratified  since  we  would  oth- 
erwise be  adversely  judged  around  the 
world.  Is  that  an  unfair  conclusion 
that  I  have  drawn?"  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick: "Well,  I  think  it  is  a  reasona- 
ble conclusion." 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  page  75.  As 
for  the  INF  Treaty— I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon  again.  It  is  getting  late.  In  any 
event,  this  should  be  attributed  to 
Robert  Blackwell.  a  witness  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  page  75: 
"As  for  the  INF  Treaty.  I.  like  our 
chairman,  support  it  but  I  do  so  hold- 
ing my  nose  for  the  reasons  that  Phil 
Karber  suggested.  We  have  to  do  it  for 
political  reasons  and  alliance  integrity 
but  it  has  all  the  problems  that  Phil 
suggested,  and  many  more  in  my  judg- 
ment. And  I  will  get  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Karber  in  due  time,  of  course.  Not 
tonight,  because  there  is  not  time,  but 
I  hope  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 


This  notebook.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues,  is  divided  up  into  sections. 
There  is  not  really  time  to  launch  into 
a  new  section  because  time  is  up  for 
today.  So  I  will  reserve  this  and  much 
more,  as  well,  and  all  that  I  can 
squeeze  in  between  now  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  us  to  vote  on  this.  I 
hope  that  will  not  be  so  soon  that  Sen- 
ators have  an  inadequate  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  fully  on  this 
very  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  again  for  his  courtesy  and  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
yielded  the  floor. 


EPIDEMIC? 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
fairly  common  to  speak  of  an  "epidem- 
ic" of  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time.  This  is  not.  I  would  think, 
an  inaccurate  use  of  that  useful  term; 
referring  to  diseases  which  are  preva- 
lent at  one  time  and  not  at  another. 
One  supposes  the  best  known  epidemic 
is  the  plague  (Pasteurella  pestis).  A.H. 
Gale  identifies  three  pandemics  of 
great  tenacity,  the  first  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian  in  542-43,  next  the  Black 
Death  which  took  off  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  in 
the  year  1348-49.  and  finally,  surpris- 
ingly, 1894.  But  the  disease  was  epi- 
demic for  centuries,  coming  and  going, 
in  the  manner  described  in  Defoe's 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  had  our  share- 
most  recently,  or  so  I  would  judge 
with  no  more  than  a  layman's  knowl- 
edge, the  influenza  epidemic,  also 
worldwide,  of  1918-19.  Some  half  a 
million  died  in  the  United  States,  and 
20  million  worldwide. 

We  don't  know  nearly  enough  about 
drug  abuse  to  use  medical  terms  save 
as  analogies,  but  for  that  we  need  not 
apologize.  Neither  did  doctors  of  medi- 
cine until,  as  time  is  measured,  quite 
recently.  Again  I  cite  Gale: 

We  must  remember  that  r.ll  bacterialogi- 
cal  knowledge  is  historically  new.  Before 
about  1880  the  only  way  of  classifying  dis- 
eases was  by  their  signs  and  symptoms,  and 
classification  founded  on  the  micro-orga- 
nism came  late  and  did  not  always  coincide 
with  the  older  classification.' 

There  is  one  challenging  fact; 
namely,  that  there  have  been  at  least 
two  periods  of  extensive  and  debilitat- 
ing drug  use  in  our  history.  There  was 
the  period  between  the  Civil  War  and 
World  War  I.  Then  another  period 
which  begins  in  the  1960's  and  contin- 
ues to  this  day.  There  is  also  the  in- 
triguing aspect  of  the  drugs  them- 
selves moving  across  continents,  as  did 
those  microorganisms  of  old— and  of 
late.  Of  which  more  later. 


°A.H.  Gale.  Epidemic  Diseases  (London:  Penguin 
Books.  1959).  p.  17. 


However,  as  someone  involved  with 
the  public  problem  of  drugs  for  a  near 
quarter  century  now.  the  analogy  I 
have  most  resorted  to  is  that  of  alco- 
hol abuse,  which  on  the  other  hand, 
hais  increasingly,  in  this  period,  been 
described  and  treated  as  a  medical  dis- 
ease. Some  while  ago  Chauncey  D. 
Leake,  professor  of  pharmsicology  at 
Ohio  State  University,  put  the  matter 
succinctly  enough: 

Alcohol  is  probably  the  most  widely  used 
drug  in  the  world,  and  certainly  is  the  drug 
with  which  humanity  has  had  the  longest 
experience.' 

On  the  other  hand  we  do  have  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  experience  with  what 
we  now  call  drugs  in  contrast  with 
drink.  Let  us  call  the  one  twice  the  ex- 
perience in  time  as  the  other:  and  both 
brief.  I  claim  no  special  knowledge  of 
either  calendar,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  great  problem  of  meas- 
urement. In  his  fine  study,  "Town 
Planning  in  London.  The  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries,"  Donald  J. 
Olsen  identifies  the  onset  of  distilled 
spirits  as  a  form  of  social  pathology. 

Cheap  gin  helped  to  keep  the  population 
of  London  stable  from  1700  to  1750.' 

In  truth  the  numbers  are  astonish- 
ing. M.C.  Bauer  estimated  the  popula- 
tion at  1700  to  have  been  674,000  and 
50  years  later  no  more  than  676,000. 
By  contrast  the  population  went  from 
864.845  in  the  first  British  census  of 
1801  to  2.363,236  in  1851.9  I  take  thlfe 
to  be  important  in  that  little  changed 
in  the  public  regulation  of  drinking 
during  this  eminently  laissez-fair 
period.  The  latter  came  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  when— once  again— 
the  population  of  London,  in  compara- 
tive terms,  became  stable.  But  I  am 
now  ahead  of  myself. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  1969.  In 
that  first,  busy  year  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, there  was  a  considerable  re- 
ceptivity to  the  notion  that  there  was 
a  drug  problem  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
to  organize  and  act  in  response.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  case,  and  I  am  con- 
tent that  historians  might  learn  other- 
wise, that  I  first  raised  the  matter  in 
conversations  with  President-elect 
Nixon  in  the  Pierre  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  in  December  1968.  and  for  certain 
I  first  traveled  abroad  in  pursuit  of 
the  matter.  But  the  Nixon  White 
House  was  more  than  receptive,  not 
least  because  the  Capital  was  alarmed. 
A  heroin  epidemic  had  hit  Washing- 
ton, having  made  its  way  from  New 
York.  In  1969  there  were,  for  example, 
more  bank  robberies  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  in  a  single  year  that  is.  than 
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there  had  been  for  the  previous  100 
years  combined.  I  remember  that 
almost  hourly  event:  the  young  male 
waving  a  revolver  at  a  horrified,  or 
perhaps  experienced,  young  female 
bank  teller,  demanding  $35  or  her  life. 
I  will  not  soon  forget  a  later  summer 
afternoon  being  invited  to  a  meeting 
of  some  of  the  city's  leading  citizens  at 
a  bank  boardroom  across  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  being 
asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  Federal  troops  occupy  the  Cap- 
ital to  reestablish  law  and  order.  I  said 
this  was  not  possible,  and  that  I  must 
refuse  on  my  own  account,  as  I  was 
sure  that  if  I  were  to  ask  the  President 
he  would  refuse,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
see  him  put  in  that  position.  But  I  did 
say  we  would  press  ahead  with  the 
heroin  issue,  and  we  did. 

Interest  in  the  subject  grew,  pro- 
pelled by  the  steady,  increasingly  in- 
formed, and  intellectually  open  con- 
cern of  John  E.  Erhlichman,  then  the 
President's  chief  domestic  adviser.  On 
November  4,  1969.  I  became  counselor 
to  the  President,  a  Cabinet  position 
without  portfolio,  but  the  better  for 
purposes  such  as  this.  I  was  not  of  the 
President's  party,  had  agreed  to  stay 
only  2  years,  and  would  like  to  record 
that  I  was  treated  with  courtesy  and 
consideration  throughout.  That  the 
day  came  that  President  Nixon  felt 
that  others  could  handle  urban  affairs 
as  well  or  better  than  I  seemed  to  me 
both  welcome  and  natural.  John  Ehr- 
lichman,  assisted  most  ably  by  Egil 
Krogh,  took  on  my  incipient  drug  pro- 
gram and  pressed  it  with  great  energy 
and  resourcefulness.  In  December  of 
1969  a  Governors'  conference  was  con- 
vened at  the  State  Department.  The 
President's  call  catches  the  sense  of 
urgency  at  that  time: 

"When  we  look  to  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion," he  said,  "we  find  that  those  civiliza- 
tions that  have  turned  on  a  broad,  general 
basis  to  drugs  .  .  .  those  civilizations  inevita- 
bly lose  their  spirit.  They  go  down.  They  are 
destroyed.  This  is  what  happens." 

I  gave  the  luncheon  address  to  the 
conference  on  December  3,  1969.  Note 
that  this  was  only  8  days  before  I  met 
with  the  head  of  the  French  Surete  at 
Ambassador  Shriver's  residence  in 
Paris.  For  what  it  is,  this  was  the  state 
of  my  thinking  at  the  time.  I  would 
ask  the  Senate's  indulgence  to  include 
the  address  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
first  noting  that  my  theme,  which  I 
wUl  continue  in  these  floor  state- 
ments, is  that  alcohol  abuse  and  drug 
abuse  are  much  the  same  phenome- 
non: the  sudden  impact  on  society  of  a 
new  technology.  This  is  to  say,  the 
quintessential  modem  phenomenon. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I 
thought  this  out  on  my  own,  and  I 
have  no  idea  whether  it  has  won  any 
general  acceptance.  I  can  only  state 
that  two  decades  later  I  have  not 
thought     of     any     more     persuasive 
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By  way  of  perspective,  let  me  propose  that 
alcoholism,  which  appeared  as  a  social  prob- 
lem in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuri^,  and 
wiilch   is   a  very   serious   problem   In   the 
United  States  today,  represented  one  of  the 
early   Impacts  of  technology  on  physical 
functioning  and  social  behavior.  An  Impact 
not   just   on   the  social   stmcture.   in   the 
manner    of    gun    powder    and    the    steam 
engine,  but  also  in  the  life  of  the  imagina- 
tion arid  the  pattem  of  personal  well-being. 
The  distillation  of  alcohol  was  developed 
in  Italy  in  the  late  fifteenth  century,  about 
the  time,  that  Is,  when  Invention  became 
more  or  less  a  systematic  process.  (The  Celts 
seem  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  secret,  but  they  are  an  especially 
gifted  people.)  But  an  abundant  supply  of 
alcohol  did  not  become  available  until  tech- 
nology, in  the  form  of  Improved  agriculture 
practices,  combined  with  the  development 
of  America,  began  to  provide  a  surplus  of 
grain.  When  alcohol  first  appeared  In  large 
quantities  the  Impact  on  society  was  calami- 
tous. Hogarths  Gin  Lane  was  no  exaggera- 
tion. Penny  Drunk,  Tupence  Dead  Drunk 
was  the  tavern  sign,  and  it  was  also  the 
truth.   Those   Irishmen   digging   the   Erie 
Canal,  in  addition  to  a  dollar  a  day  or  so  In 
wages,  were  provided  a  quart  of  Monogahela 
whiskey,    served    in    four    ounce    portions 
throughout  the  day  begmnlng  at  six  o'clock 
In  the  morning. 

The  point  is  that  no  one  understood  alco- 
hol when  it  first  appeared.  And  for  that 
matter  we  still  do  not.  Not  really.  Folk 
wisdom  has  taught  us  that  whiskey  In  large 
amounts  Is  not  good  for  breakfast.  That  is, 
does  not  make  you  strong.  That  Is,  does  not 
make  you  wise,  nor  necessarily  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  opposite  sex.  But  it  took  a  long 
time  to  leam  that,  and  many  lives  were 
ruined  in  the  process.  And  many  lives  are 
still  being  ruined. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  about  ine 
impact  of  drugs  on  modern  society.  It  seems 
to  me  absolutely  necessary  to  see  first  of  all 
as  an  incident  of  the  Impact  of  technology. 
Just  as  many  primitive  or  underdeveloped 
societies  developed  some  forms  of  simple 
fermented  alcohol,  so  many  others  found 
and  made  use  of  simple  forms  of  drugs. 
Often,  these  has  religious  as  much  as  recre- 
ational users.  Wine  Is  part  of  the  Catholic 
mass;  peyote  Is  used  by  the  American 
Church.  (In  each  instance,  it  Is  a  substance 
Indigenous  to  that  part  of  the  earth  where 
the  religion  first  arose.)  Technology  made  it 
possible  to  go  beyond  simple  forms  to  much 
more  complicated  ones— as  from  wine  to 
brandy— and  made  the  simpler  ones  more 
widely  available,  and  In  circumstances  of 
much  less  social  control  than  had  been  the 
case.  (The  Greeks  regularly  drank  wine,  but 
had  a  true  Apollonian  horror  of  drunken- 
ness, where  the  Ideal  of  18th  Century  Eng- 
land was  to  become  and  remain  "as  drunk  as 
a  Lord.")  , 

The  ascent  of  opium  Is  a  classic  example. 
By  itself,  a  substance  of  considerably  less 
than  massive  powers.  But  an  alkaloid  of 
opium  was  developed  named  morphine. 
That  same  year  the  hypodermic  neeedle  was 
Invented.  This  was  a  very  much  more  power- 
ful drug.  The  combination  of  the  two  ap- 
peared most  forcefuUy  during  the  Civil  War 
as  a  method  of  relieving  the  pain  of  wound- 
ed soldiers.  In  the  process  it  addicted  many, 
who  thereafter  became  dependent  on  the 
opium-based  patent  medicines  which  were 
even  more  common  than  the  alcohol-based 
remedies.  (The  later  being  still  common,  as 
In  the  case  of  Gerltol  which  Is  12%  alcohol.) 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  Century  addiction 
was  common— the  Incidence  in  the  popula- 


tion being  greater  even  than  today.  In  1904, 
for  example,  the  largest  advertising  budget 
In  America  was  expended  on  behalf  of  a 
product  known  as  Antidote,  which  was  pur- 
ported to  cure  opium  and  morphine  addic- 
tion. In  1898,  moreover,  heroin,  dlacetyl 
morphine,  was  developed  by  an  American, 
and  began  to  be  used— as  a  cure  for  opium 
and  heroin  addiction.  None  of  these  worked, 
of  course,  and  In  1914  legal  prohibition  of 
the  nonmedical  use  of  such  drugs  was  im- 
posed by  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act. 

History  being  what  it  Is,  I  think  It  Improp- 
er to  accept  the  now  familiar  dichotomy 
that  we  Jire  moving  from  an  alcohol  culture 
to  a  drug  culture.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Industrialization  we  have  been  some- 
thing of  both.  The  difference  is  that  of  late 
the  drug  environment  has  become  very 
much  more  menacing  than  ever  before,  so 
that  drug  use  is  rapidly— very  rapidly— be- 
coming as  much  or  more  a  threat  to  society 
than  alcohol  use. 

Cortisone  derivatives,  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  new  drugs,  are  now  widely 
used  under  medical  direction.  Amphet- 
amines, which  affect  the  central  nervous 
system,  appear  to  circulate  without  regula- 
tion. And,  of  course,  cannabis,  or  marijuana 
to  use  its  popular  designation,  is  now  in 
wide  use  among  young  persons.  Through 
the  well-established  process  of  chemical 
synthesis  carmabis  derivatives  have  now 
been  developed,  and  one  at  least,  tetrahy- 
drocarmlbate  (THC)  Is  already  appearing  In 
the  illegal  markets  for  such  commodities. 
The  terrifying  consequences  of  the  uses  of 
hallucinogenic  drugs  such  as  I^SD  are  too 
well  known  to  need  describing. 

Let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  fact.  There 
is  a  drug  problem  in  America  today.  We  are 
using  too  many  chemical  substances.  We  are 
suffering  from  an  onslaught  of  the  chemical 
environment  that  has  no  precedent  In  our 
history.  If  It  continues  unchecked  we  are 
likely  to  do  not  only  our  persons  but  our 
culture  serious,  even  great  harm.  Somehow 
we  have  got  to  get  the  use  of  chemical  sub- 
stances back  under  social  control.  Or  per- 
haps one  should  simply  say  we  should  devel- 
op such  a  social  control,  for  really  we  have 
never  had  such.  Technology  has  created  a 
new  situation  to  which  we  must  find  an  ef- 
fective response. 

There  are  those  who  will  and  do  propose  a 
social  policy  of  complete  and  free  availabil- 
ity of  almost  all  chemical  substances  that 
are  or  can  be  ingested  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. In  its  most  popular  form  today,  this 
takes  the  form  of  advocating  the  free  use  of 
caimabls.  and  somewhat  less  frequently,  the 
free,  or  mildly  regulated  use  of  heroin.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  very  mistaken  position.  It 
Is  a  form  of  hiding  behind  the  principles  of 
Individual  freedom  to  avoid  the  reality  of  In- 
dividual danger  and  Individual  harm.  It  Is 
almost  a  form  of  Indifference  to  pain:  and  I 
say  that  In  full  knowledge  of  the  generosity 
of  spirit  and  the  effort  to  be  understanding 
that  often  motivates  such  proposals. 

Our  object  must  be  higher.  We  must  leam 
to  use  fewer  drugs  not  more. 
The  question,  of  course.  Is  how? 
One  of  the  reasons  there  Is  such  wide- 
spread support  for  the  free  use  of  drugs, 
and  such  great  skepticism  about  ever  reduc- 
ing that  use.  Is  that  America  lives  with  the 
heritage  of  the  social  disaster  brought  by 
the  effort  to  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Prohibition  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
social  experiment  we  have  undertaken.  Cer- 
tainly It  was  our  greatest  disaster.  As  a  stu- 
dent of  urban  affairs,  it  would  be  my  view 
that  the  American  city  has  still  not  recov- 


ered from  the  utter  delegitlmatlon  of  au- 
thority which  was  brought  about  by  the 
wholesale,  public  violation  of  the  Volstead 
Act.  Owing  primarily  to  prohibition,  city 
government  in  America  became  utterly  cor- 
rupted during  the  1920's,  and  everyone 
knew  It.  Its  reputation,  its  honor.  Its  dignity 
have  not  yet  recovered. 

Nor  has  the  aftermath  of  prohibition  been 
especially  redeeming. 

Prohibition  created  organized  crime, 
which  city,  state  and  national  administra- 
tions have  striven  in  vain  to  bring  under 
control  for  what  is  now  almost  three  genera- 
tions. 

Prohibition,  as  best  one  can  tell,  created  a 
drinking  ethic  which  now  suffuses  the 
American  culture.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, 15,000  saloons  were  replaced  by 
32,000  speakeasies.  Drinking  became  de  ri- 
queur,  and  later  became  for  all  too  many  a 
source  of  dependency,  if  not  actual  addic- 
tion. In  196-,  some  4.5  million  Americans 
suffered  from  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  In 
1964,  the  P.B.I.  reported  some  1,458,000  ar- 
rests for  public  drunkenness.  This  account- 
ed for  over  31  percent  of  the  total  arrests 
for  all  offenses,  and  Is  almost  twice  the 
number  of  arrests  for  Index  crime  offenses. 
If  alcohol-related  arrests  are  takeh  Into  ac- 
count (such  as  driving  under  the  Influence 
of  alcohol,  disorderly  conduct,  and  vagran- 
cy), alcohol  abuse  probably  accounts  for 
about  half  the  arrests  that  take  place  In 
America  each  year.  And  as  you  know,  the 
question  of  whether  persons  with  the  dis- 
ease of  alcoholism  can  or  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished by  law  is  very  much  before  the  courts. 
If  you  would  have  a  measure  of  Its  inci- 
dence, you  might  consider  on  the  way  home 
today  that  about  one  oncoming  car  in  ten  is 
driven  by  an  alcoholic. 

We  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  use  of  al- 
cohol, and  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  it 
under  social  control  for  millions  of  our 
people.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact  to  be 
reckoned  with.  I  am  always  Impressed  when 
I  come  upon  a  problem  which  others  have 
tried  to  solve  and  have  failed  to  solve,  par- 
ticularly when  this  has  involved  government 
efforts.  I  prefer  not  to  assume  that  the 
others  were  simply  stupid,  or  venal,  or  unin- 
terested. I  prefer  to  assume  it  is  a  tough 
problem. 

So  also,  obviously,  is  the  problem  of  drug 
use.  We  have  had  drug  prohibition  for  fifty- 
five  years  now.  And  here  we  are  at  this  con- 
ference. Not  exactly  a  record  of  success. 

What  are  we  to  learn?  The  first  thing,  ob- 
viously, is  that  this  is  not  an  easy  problem. 
Men  as  good  as  us  or  better  have  struggled, 
and  by  all  outward  indices,  they  have  failed. 
It  could  be  things  would  be  even  worse  but  I 
doubt  that.  In  the  course  of  the  spells  the 
size  of  the  drug  using  population  expanded 
enormously  and  changed  very  considerably 
in  its  social  character.  Rather  as  did  drink- 
ing during  the  1920's,  drug  use  became  re- 
spectable during  the  1960's.  The  present 
pattem  of  drug  use  very  much  seems  to  re- 
semble the  pattem  of  alcohol  use.  Alcohol 
use  Is  greatest  among  well-educated  younger 
males.  Alcohol  abuse  (alcoholism,  problem 
drinking,  Involved  or  escapist  drinking)  is 
centered  In  poor  metropolitan  populations, 
particularly  In  older  males,  persons  who  are 
divorced  and  badly  educated,  with  low  occu- 
pational status.  There  are  some  social  var- 
iants. Fundamentalists  and  Catholics  are 
overrepresented  among  persons  who  are  al- 
coholics. I  would  Imagine  persons  of  Latin 
extraction  might  have  a  higher  use  of  drugs 
such  as  marijuana,  following  the  same  pat- 
tem of  cultural  inheritance. 


This  Is  about  all  we  know,  however.  Which 
Is  to  say  that  we  know  drugs  do  more 
damage  to  some  groups  than  they  do  to 
others  and  more  to  some  Individuals  than  to 
other  Individuals.  Just  as  does  alcohol. 

On  further  thought,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  know  one  other  thing.  There  is  not  going 
to  be  any  cheap  way  out  of  this.  Any  situa- 
tion In  which  the  14-year-old  son  of  a  pro- 
fessor such  as  myself  can  think  of  at  least 
10  acquaintances  who  have  used  marijuana; 
In  which  the  12-year-old  daughter  can  ex- 
plain that  if  pot  becomes  hard  to  get  people 
will  turn  to  the  "hard  stuff";  to  which  the 
older  son  replies  that  pot  Is  not  addictive; 
whereupon  the  10  year  old  offers  his  not  un- 
sophisticated views:  any  situation  like  this  Is 
not  going  to  be  cheap  and  easy  to  get  out  of. 

What  we  must  do  Is  to  be  as  serious  and  as 
intelligent  as  we  can.  And  above  all  we  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  be  superior  or  mor- 
alistic in  the  aggressive  and  aggrandizing 
way  that  sometimes  appears  when  this  sub- 
ject Is  raised.  We  are  almost  all  of  us  drug 
users  of  some  kind;  almost  all  of  us  alcohol 
users  of  some  kind. 

Technology  has  unleashed  an  enormous 
social  agent  which  threatens  us  in  the  most 
serious  way.  The  humility  with  which  we 
approach  this  problem  will  almost  be  a 
measure  of  the  responsibility  with  which  we 
do  so.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  efforts:  it 
will  take  moral  courage  and  intellectual 
stamina  to  succeed. 

And  we  had  better  succeed.  For  the  issue 
is  not  casual  drug  use,  or  alcohol  use  alone 
(and  I  would  hope  by  now  I  would  have 
made  plain  that  both  are  matters  urgently 
in  need  of  attention).  The  Issue  also  has 
much  to  do  with  the  structure  of  authority 
and  governmental  legitimacy  in  America. 
Which  is  to  say  it  has  to  do  with  the  preser- 
vation of  Democracy.  I  think  It  Is  not  unfair 
to  say,  for  example,  that  a  fair  amount  of 
the  spread  of  marijuana  among  school 
youth  has  been  deliberately  encouraged  by 
groups  that  hope  that  by  doing  so  they  will 
in  effect  delegitimate  not  just  the  course 
but  the  entire  structure  of  democratic  Insti- 
tutions. These  Institutions,  they  say  in 
effect,  desire  arbitrarily  to  deny  you  a  desir- 
able experience,  and  simultaneously  cannot 
do  so.  They  are  malevolent  and  Impotent  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  remember  that  some- 
thing like  this  happened  In  Prohibition,  let 
us  not  assume  it  cannot  happen  again. 
Moreover,  let  us  not  assume  it  is  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  prob- 
lem at  the  heart  of  the  malaise  of  Western 
democracy  at  this  time.  Recently  a  group  of 
Englishmen  wrote  a  pamphlet  dealing  with 
social  problems  in  Britain  which  they  began 
with  the  statement  that  what  they  were 
proposing  would  be  hard  to  do. 

They  spoke  of  the  seeming  Impotence  of 
specific  governments  and  observed:  Their 
weakness  is  that  of  almost  all  governments 
of  democracies  in  the  20th  Century.  All  of 
them  in  their  different  but  inimitable  ways 
have  had  to  struggle  with  a  task  which  is  be- 
coming steadily  more  difficult  to  perform- 
how  to  live  up  to  their  names  and  govern. 

Curiously,  we  find  we  have  to  reassess  our 
standard  judgment  about  the  all-powerful 
modem  state.  In  so  many  instances,  all 
power  can  turn  out  to  be  no  power. 

It  is  fundamentally  In  response  to  this 
fact  that  the  present  administration  has 
tried  to  be  very  careful  in  what  it  will  prom- 
ise, and  striven  to  be  meticulous  in  deliver- 
ing on  what  in  fact  it  does  promise.  This  has 
made  for  rigor,  not  rigor  mortis.  Some  of 
the  most  important  social  programs  of  the 
20th  Century  have  been  proposed  to  Con- 


gress in  the  past  year,  and  more  will  be 
coming.  And  in  the  meantime  we  are  pre- 
pared and  determined  to  meet  Issues  such  as 
those  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

New  legislation  Is  needed,  and  we  have 
proposed  such  legislation.  A  uniform  state 
regulation  Is  needed,  and  this  is  now  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  the  Uniform  State  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act.  And 
above  all  we  need  knowledge.  Dr.  Norman 
Zinberg  has,  it  seems  to  me,  most  helpfully 
described  the  drug  phenomenon  in  terms  of 
a  triangle  of  "Drug,  Set.  and  Setting."  That 
is  to  say  we  need  to  know  so  much  more 
about  the  interaction  of  a  particular  chemi- 
cal, a  particular  individual  and  the  social  (or 
anti-social)  context  in  which  the  two  come 
together.  This  very  like  the  epidemiological 
triad,  and  deserves  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion and  serious  research.  Until  very  recent- 
ly most  drug  users  have  been  treated  In 
terms  of  medical  or  criminal  categories. 
Drug  users  were  treated  as  deviants.  Benign- 
ly so  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  War  opium  ad- 
dicts swilling  away  at  patent  medicines  to 
cure  what  was  known  as  "soldiers  Illness," 
or  punitively  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  heroin 
addict  of  the  slum,  supporting  his  habit  by 
thievery  or  worse,  and  in  agonizing  numbers 
ending  his  life  by  what  society  prefers  to  di- 
agnose as  an  "overdose"  of  whatever  it  is 
that  ailed  him.  Drug  use  has  broken  out  of 
that  deviant  structure,  much  as  did  alcohol 
use.  David  Rlesman  has  pointed  out  how 
frequently  it  serves  as  a  "boundary  break- 
ing" agent— boundaries,  that  is,  between 
social  class  and  race,  and,  of  course,  the  ever 
present  boundary  of  sex.  Young  Americans 
are  much  involved  in  boundary  breaking, 
and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be.  We  must 
accordingly  expect  them  to  continue  to  be 
much  Involved  with  drugs.  Unless  we  pro- 
vide them  with  an  alternative. 

I'hls,  It  seems  to  me  Is  the  point.  Educat- 
ing the  public,  particularly  the  young,  to 
the  nature  and  danger  of  drug  use  is  first 
and  fundamental.  Restricting  the  supply  of 
drugs  and,  where  appropriate,  enforcing  the 
laws  against  their  use,  is  next. 

Whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  corrupt  our 
police  and  courts  and  political  system  In  the 
process  of  enforcing  our  laws.  (And  let  us  be 
candid.  It  Is  entirely  evident  that  the  heroin 
traffic  has  Involved  municipal  corruption. 
Moreover,  that  corruption  apparently,  for  a 
period,  made  its  way  into  the  ranks  of  Fed- 
eral narcotics  agents).  Nor,  just  as  seriously, 
having  become  aroused  by  this  problem  be- 
cause it  has  appeared  among  the  children  of 
the  upper  middle  class,  let  us  not  continue 
to  ignore  the  far  more  desperate  reality  of 
drug  use  among  the  poor.  If  I  were  to  be 
asked  for  an  example  of  moral  corruption  in 
American  society  during  the  1950s  and 
1960s— a  failure  more  accurately  of  moral 
sensibilities— I  do  not  think  I  could  cite  a 
better  example  than  the  near-to-absolute  in- 
difference of  the  foreign  policy  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional drug  traffic.  Practices  by  friendly 
governments  which  would  have  been  regard- 
ed Eis  utterly  Intolerable  had  they  extended 
to  some  recognizably  political  field,  or  had 
they  been  deleterious  to  the  interests  of 
well-being  of  a  more  visible  class  of  people, 
to  be  blunt,  known  to  the  foreign  policy  es- 
tablishment, such  practices  would  have  had 
the  gravest  and  most  immediate  conse- 
quence for  the  practitioners.  But  so  long  as 
the  only  people  being  destroyed  were  far 
away  and  relatively  invisible,  these  practices 
continued  with  barely  the  mUdest  demur. 
Nothing,  It  seems  to  me,  has  changed  more 
dramatically  since  the  advent  of  the  present 
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admlnlstratlor .  President  Nixon  has  made 
the  control  of  the  International  drug  traffic 
a  specific  obje  ;t  of  American  foreign  policy. 
It  is  long  past  time  some  President  did. 

It  Is  slmilarl  i  past  time  we  began  to  think 
about  drug  al  use  in  terms  of  persons  who 
we  seriously  'rtsh  to  educate.  TeUing  chil- 
dren that  som  »thing  is  dangerous,  that  is  to 
say  that  adul  s  don't  like  it,  Is  at  least  as 
likely  to  attra  ;t  as  to  repel  them.  We  forget 
about  the  V9,y  we  have  approached  these 
subjects  in  tie  past— look  how  we  have 
failed!— and  t<  learn  what  really  are  the  ap- 
proaches—the! arrangement  of  facts.  If  you 
will- that  will  in  fact  affect  a  solution. 

But  above  a  1  we  must  provide  an  alterna- 
tive. ,  ^•.  »  » 
It  is  as  simi  ile  and  as  complex  as  that.  A 
society  In  wh  ch  people  do  not  need  drugs. 
In  which  the  'oung  are  not  afraid.  In  which 
the  poor  are  not  more  interested  in  death 
than  life.  In  which  the  colors  of  the  city- 
scape  and  the  countryside  are  so  much  more 
beautiful  thai  anything  to  be  atUlned  by 
hallucinogenl :  chemicals  that  the  use  of 
them  seems  jounterfeit  simply  because  it 
will  be  count*  rfeit:  an  experience  that  does 
not  reward  bi  t  cheats.  What  kind  of  society 
is  that?  I  thli  k  we  all  know.  I  think  we  had 
better  get  on  rtth  building  It. 

Fifteen  ye  Eire  passed.  The  heroin  epi- 
demic pasfijd.  Then  the  pestilence 
broke  out  cnce  again.  This  time  the 
bacillus,  if  ;  ou  like,  was  cocaine.  This 
drug  follow  ;d  precisely  the  early  pat- 
tern. It  beg  US  as  a  plant.  It  is  widely 
used  on  the  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  Inc  as  so  record.  In  1860,  to  be 
precise,  a  German  chemist  named 
Albert  Nietian  raised  its  intensity  by 
isolating  cccaine  hydrochloride  from 
the  coca  pis  nt.  . 

In  the  1  >70's  cocaine  use  revived, 
rather  as  if  morphine  use  haul  revived. 
I  refer  to  n  y  crude  model  of  stages  of 
Intensity.  C  ocalne  had  a  certain  fash- 
Ion.  It  was  issuredly  a  drug  associated 
with  affluent  youth.  Plastic  surgeons 
in  New  Yok  learned  to  rebuild  nose 
bridges  of  j  oung  ladies  of  fashion  who 
had  sniff e<  too  much  or  too  often. 
Then  in  tlie  early  1980's  something 
changed.  I  I  may  keep  to  my  crude 
model,  coci  ine  went  to  crack  as  mor- 
phine had  gone  to  heroin.  I  learned 
about  hits  from  Detective  Charles  J. 
"Chuck"  lennett  of  the  New  York 
Police  Depirtment.  There  was  some- 
thing new  >n  the  streets,  he  remarked 
one  evenln  i.  It  was  called  "crack."  It 
was  a  kin<  of  cocaine.  Sure  enough, 
driving  In  Manhattan  we  came  upon 
your  stand  ird  drug  dealer  standing  on 
a  comer  w  lipping  his  right  hand  as  If 
snapping  a  whip.  Crack. 

We  are  y  ;t  to  leam  who  the  chemist 
was.  It  W8B  not  an  employee  of  the 
Bayer  Pharmaceutical  Co.  Not  a  Dr. 
Nieman.  Vi  hat  have  we  here?  Polk  sci- 
ence. I  suppose.  The  chemistry  Is 
something  as  follows:  Cocaine  hydro- 
chloride is  mixed  with  baking  soda  and 
water  and  heated  in  a  pot.  The  result- 
ing material  is  then  dried  and  broken 
into  tiny  c  lunks,  which  dealere  sell  as 
crack  rock  i.  It  is  as  easy  and  as  inex- 
pensive aj  that.  As  with  heroin,  a 
much  mor ;  Intense  "high"  occurs,  al- 


though It  is  quite  brief  In  the  case  of 
cr&ck. 

What  I  did  not  know  then  was  that 
given  the  great  quantity  of  cocaine 
now  becoming  available  In  the  United 
States,  this  new  cocaine  derivative 
would  soon  become  available  at  very 
low  prices.  It  has  previously  been  a 
Park  Avenue  phenomenon.  Stories 
abounded  of  persons  "sniffing"  co- 
caine through  a  roUed  up  $100  bUl. 
Now  something  like  "cheap  gin"  ap- 
peared and  spread  wildly  through  the 
slums  and  down  the  age  gradient.  I  am 
told  by  children,  or  near  children,  that 
use  In  the— once  elite— welfare  hotels 
of  New  York  City  begins  as  early  as 
age  12,  and  if  one  Informant  is  correct, 
can  cost  as  little  as  85  cents  per 
''rock  ** 

May  I  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Senate  one  last  time  to  place  an  ad- 
dress in  the  Record.  This  was  given  at 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine of  Yeshiva  Unlverelty  in  the 
Bronx  on  May  31.  1984.  It  is  a  sequel 
of  sorts  to  my  remarks  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  15  yeare  earlier.  It  sug- 
gests how  little  my  thinking  had  ad- 
vanced, but  also,  perhaps,  how  little 
social  learning  there  had  been.  Nei- 
ther I  had  changed  much,  nor  yet  the 
subject. 

Dean  Frank  E.  Young  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  Medical  School  recently  dug  up  a 
wonderfully  allusive  remark  of  Rudolph 
Virchow.  the  eminent  19th  Century  pathol- 
ogist. "Medicine."  he  said,  "is  a  social  sci- 
ence, and  politics  is  nothing  but  medicine  on 
a  grand  scale." 

I  take  him  to  mean  that  medicine,  proper- 
ly understood,  deals  with  the  well-being  of 
commodities,  not  just  of  individuals. 

We  are  becoming  more  aware,  I  believe,  of 
the  association  between  health  tind  what 
are  called  lifestyles.  Not  everything  we  leam 
In  this  regard  is  reassuring.  Our  population 
trends  are  decidedly  moving  away  from  the 
stable  marriages  and  households  that  we  as- 
sociate with  good  health. 

(We  leam,  for  example,  that  In  1983.  36.1 
percent  of  American  men  had  never  mar- 
ried: almost  twice  the  proportion  of  1970. 
Although  I  would  not  have  thought  so  at 
the  time,  being  single  is  not  especially  good 
for  you  either.) 

But  as  a  symbol  and  substance  of  truly 
self-destructive  behavior,  nothing  Is  more 
startling  than  the  epidemic  of  drug  use 
among  young  persons  of  this  city,  and  else- 
where, and  increasingly  of  older  persons 
also.  There  are  an  estimated  quarter  million 
heroin  users  in  our  state,  most  In  this  city. 
Tt.ere  are  some  three  quarter  million  users 
of  cocaine.  Dr.  MItcheU  S.  Rosenthal,  presi- 
dent of  the  Phoenix  House  Foundation, 
comments  that  where  twenty  years  ago, 
only  some  four  percent  of  the  population 
here  had  used  an  illicit  drug,  the  proportion 
today  Is  35  percent. 

Heavy  heroin  use  began  In  the  mld-1960"s. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  successive  on- 
slaughts of  new  substances:  narcotics,  hallu- 
cinogens, stimulants,  cocaine  being  the  most 
recent.  We  hear  State  Senator  Roy  M. 
Goodman  speak  of  New  York  as  "the  co- 
caine capital  of  the  world." 

If  we  are  to  be  serious  about  this  problem, 
and  I  would  assert  we  must  be  very  serious 


Indeed,  it  is  necessary  first  to  ask  what  kind 
of  problem  It  is. 
I  believe  this  can  be  answered. 
Drug  abuse  as  we  encounter  It  today,  is 
very  similar  to  alcohol  abuse  a  century  ago, 
and  both  came  under  that  broad  heading  of 
the  Impact  of  technology  on  society. 

We  don't  particularly  think  of  Uquor  as 
the  product  of  technology,  but  it  is.  The  art 
of  distillation  was  discovered  ages  ago.  (Al- 
cohol Is  an  Arab  term;  whiskey  a  Celtic 
one.)  But  there  was  never  a  surplus  of  grain 
(or  grapes)  and  therefore  never  an  abun- 
dance of  hard  drink.  Folks  made  do  with 
beer  or  wine:  mild  intoxicants,  little  more. 
The  agricultural  Innovations  of  the  18th 
Century,  however,  produced  a  grain  surplus. 
These  farming  technologies  crossed  to 
America  where  the  availability  of  new  land 
compounded  the  potential  for  making  a 
mess  of  things,  and  we  promptly  did. 

As  the  westward  movement  took  hold- 
before  canals,  before  railroads— It  emerged 
that  the  most  economic  way  to  transport 
grain  back  over  the  mountains  to  the  east- 
em  seaboard  was  in  the  form  of  whiskey. 
And  transport  It  we  did.  Next,  we  proceeded 
to  protect  it  from  foreign  competition.  The 
first  law  passed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress prescribes  the  oath  of  office  to  be 
taken  by  officials  of  the  new  republic.  The 
second  Imposed  a  10  percent-a-gallon  duty 
on  rum.  In  no  time  at  all,  alcohol  consump- 
tion In  the  U.S.  was  staggering.  The  scene  is 
nicely  portrayed  In  Rorabaugh's,  "The  Alco- 
holic Republic"  (1979). 

Man  simply  had  no  previous  encounter 
with  the  widespread  availability  of  such  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  to  North  Europe- 
ans, It  was  at  first  Irresistible.  It  felt  good 
and  was  thought  to  be  good  for  you.  The 
more  the  better.  It  became  routine  to  drink 
whiskey  at  breakfast  and  to  go  on  drinking 
all  day.  Laborers  digging  the  Erie  Canal 
were  allotted  a  quart  of  Monongahela  whis- 
key a  day.  issued  in  eight  four-ounce  por- 
tions commencing  at  six  o'clock  In  the 
morning.  Only  slowly  did  it  sink  in  that 
such  a  regimen  was  ruinous  to  health  and  a 
risk  to  society.  When  it  did.  society  respond- 
ed. 

Apart  only  from  the  movement  to  abolish 
slavery,  the  most  popular  and  influential 
social  movement  of  19th  Century  America 
concemed  the  effort  to  limit  or  indeed  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  alcohol.  The  former 
brought  about  three  amendments  to  the 
Constitution:  The  latter,  two.  In  "Thinking 
About  Crime"  (1983).  James  Q.  Wilson  esti- 
mates that  by  the  end  of  the  19th  Century, 
the  temperance  movement  had  reduced  per 
capita  alcohol  consumption  by  two-thirds. 
Alcohol  abuse  continues  to  be  a  major 
health  problem,  and  a  murderous  one  In 
combination  with  that  other  technological 
wonder,  the  automobile.  But  at  least  the 
dangers  are  far  better  understood  than  in 
the  past. 

The  use  of  what  might  be  termed  high 
proof  drugs  appears  roughly  a  century  later 
than  the  use  of  high  proof  alcoholic  drink. 
Just  as  beer  and  wine  are  naturally  ferment- 
ed products  of  grain  and  grapes,  narcotics 
and  stimulants  appear  In  nature  as  at- 
tributes of  the  poppy  or  coca  plant. 

Then,  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Centu- 
ry, morphine  was  produced  from  opium.  In 
combination  with  the  hypodermic  needle,  it 
was  widely  used  In  Civil  War  medicine, 
giving  rise  to  a  form  of  addiction  that  was 
popularly  called  "Soldier's  Disease."  (The 
medical  use  of  morphine  in  child  birth  evi- 
dently led  to  similar  forms  of  addiction.)  A 
generation  later,  heroin,  a  "distillation"  of 


morphine,  was  developed  by  the  Bayer 
Pharmaceutical  firm  in  Germany.  (When 
tested  on  employees,  they  found  it  made 
them  feel  heroic— "heroische"— hence.  Its 
trade  name.)  It  appears  to  have  been 
thought  useful  as  a  cure  for  morphine  ad- 
diction. 

In  like  manner,  cocaine,  the  active  ingredi- 
ent of  the  coca  leaf,  was  isolated  before 
1880.  Its  early  use  was  medical,  again  In  as- 
sociation with  the  hypodermic  needle. 
Freud  used  it  to  treat  a  friend  suffering 
from  morphine  addiction.  As  he  Increased 
the  doses,  he  induced  an  episode  of  cocaine 
psychosis,  and  as  reported  by  Ray  (1978), 
"thereafter  was  bitterly  against  drugs."  On 
the  other  hand.  In  1885,  the  Parke-Davis 
Pharmaceutical  Company  asserted  that  co- 
caine "can  supply  the  place  of  food,  make 
the  coward  brave,  the  silent  eloquent.  .  ." 
and  declared  it  a  "wonder  drug."  '"• 

Along  with  alcohol,  these  substances  came 
under  Federal  prohibition  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. Alcohol  prohibition  was  a  convulsive 
event  which  among  other  things  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  criminal  underworld  of  excep- 
tional influence  auid  durability.  There  was 
always  a  certain  amount  of  drug  trafficking 
within  this  underworld  and  this  continued 
at  modest  levels  until  the  epidemic  outbreak 
of  heroin  use  in  the  1960's.  It  thereupon 
provided  the  model  on  which  the  large  scale 
import  and  distribution  of  drugs  com- 
menced In  the  1960's. 

The  parallels  to  the  1920's  were  unnerving 
to  me  at  all  events.  In  1969, 1  became  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Urban  Affairs.  I  re- 
solved to  use  my  brief  authority  on  a  short 
list  of  critical  matters  at  a  time  of  perceived 
urban  crisis.  The  first  was  welfare  reform. 
The  second  was  drug  abuse.  In  terms  of 
strategy,  it  seemed  elemental  that  the  inter- 
national drug  traffic  had  to  be  put  on  the 
agenda  of  American  foreign  policy.  In  the 
late  sununer  of  1969, 1  was  sent  by  President 
Nixon  on  a  mission  to  Turkey  and  Prance:  a 
tale  to  be  told  one  day. 

It  is  enough  for  now  to  state  that  the  mis- 
sion had  results.  Our  purpose  was  to  break 
the  "French  Cormection,"  the  trail  of 
heroin  from  the  poppy  fields  of  Af yon  Prov- 
ince In  Turkey,  to  heroin  laboratories  in 
Marseilles,  to  the  streets  of  New  York.  With 
the  cooperation  of  those  governments,  this 
was  done.  In  fairly  short  order,  heroin 
became  scarce  and  hugely  expensive. 

In  this  period,  the  Federal  government 
was  reorganized  to  deal  with  this  issue  at 
much  higher  levels  of  executive  energy.  A 
Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  matters 
was  established  in  the  Department  of  State, 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  was 
created  In  the  Justice  Department.  And  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mentsd  Health  Ad- 
ministration was  created  within  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Yet.  fifteen  years  after  these  events,  we 
seem  to  have  made  little  progress  on  heroin 
use,  whilst  acquiring  a  massive  problem 
with  cocaine.  Our  statistics  are  better  and 
they  show  things  to  be  worse.  At  the  nation- 
al level,  our  enforcement  arrangements,  as 
between  the  DEA.  the  FBI,  the  Coast 
Guard  and  something  called  the  National 
Narcotic  Border  Interdiction  System  appear 
to  be  a  shambles. 
What  happened? 
Nothing  happened! 


'•  David  P.  Musto,  "Lessons  of  the  First  Cocaine 
Epidemic."  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  11,  1986. 
p.  30. 
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By  which  I  mean  nothing  that  wasn't  to 
be  expected.  We  have  a  large  population 
that  is  disposed  to  drug  abuse.  So  long  as 
there  is  such  demand,  there  will  be  some 
supply.  We  understood  perfectly  well  in 
1969  that  If  we  broke  the  French  Cormec- 
tion, the  drug  traffickers  would  soon  make 
another.  Which  they  did  In  Mexico.  Mexico 
was  closed  down  and  they  turned  to  Paki- 
stan. If  Pakistan  can  be  closed  down,  they 
will  turn  to  yet  some  other  source.  Cocaine 
follows  the  same  pattern.  What  we  can  do  is 
disrupt  the  traffic.  This  has  solid  effect 
here  at  home.  When  supply  goes  down  and 
prices  go  up,  the  number  of  new  users  or 
casual  users  declines.  Disrupting  street  sales 
appears  to  have  the  same  effect. 

But  nothing  will  have  a  final  effect  until 
our  population  changes  Its  mind  about  drug 
use.  Here  again,  the  earlier  encounter  with 
alcohol  can  instruct  us.  The  temperance 
movement  of  the  19th  Century  succeeded— 
at  least  partially— because  drunkenness  was 
made  a  moral  Issue.  At  minimum,  we  have 
to  make  drug  abuse  a  societal  Issue.  We 
were  pretty  casual  about  It  so  long  as  It  was 
confined  to  the  slums.  Shamefully  so.  And 
yet,  in  truth,  there  are  limits  to  what  the 
larger  society  can  understand  of  an  experi- 
ence that  Is  not  general.  But  now  that  drug 
abuse  is  so  much  more  widespread,  surely  it 
can  be  asked  that  we  understand. 

There  are  at  least  two  things  that  must  be 
done.  First,  any  display  of  official  tolerance 
must  be  furiously  suppressed.  The  street 
sale  of  drugs  must  be  stopped  no  matter 
what  the  cost  to  the  government  because 
the  cost  to  society  Is  so  great.  We  cannot 
have  a  group  of  individuals  selling  drugs 
openly  as  a  statement  of  public  toleration. 

Similarly,  any  open  production  of  drugs  In 
another  country  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
here  must  be  made  a  priority  issue  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  Department  of  State  won't 
do  this  on  its  own— its  priorities  are  those  of 
foreign  policy  and  it  won't  substitute  this 
priority  unless  the  White  House  forces  it  to. 
But  it  must  be  forced:  no  arms,  no  aid,  no 
loan  rescheduling,  no  anything  while  they 
remain  Indifferent  to  the  drug  traffic.  We 
caimot  ask  others  to  perform  miracles  that 
we  cannot  perform  ourselves.  Our  experi- 
ence with  Turkey  and  France  and  Mexico 
shows  that  this  can  be  done,  and  that  it  has 
effects  here. 

But  again,  any  display  of  official  tolerance 
or  Indifference  is  disastrous.  An  example. 
The  U.S.  Customs  Service  Is  authorized  to 
employ  13,370  persons  In  Fiscal  Year  1984. 
This  Spring— as  an  economy  measure— the 
Administration  requested  that  this  number 
be  reduced  by  923  positions,  and  that  the 
overall  budget  of  the  Customs  Service  be 
cut  $23.5  million.  Most  of  the  positions  the 
Administration  asked  to  cut  are  In  the  area 
termed  "Insfjectlon  and  control,"  which  Is  to 
say  Intercepting  contraband,  including 
drugs.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
would  have  none  of  this.  But  what  kind  of 
signal  did  It  send  to  let  us  say,  Colombia? 

I  think  back  to  a  luncheon  some  fifteen 
years  ago  at  the  residence  of  the  American 
Ambassador  In  Paris.  Our  guest  was  the 
head  of  the  French  National  Police,  the 
Surete.  He  listened  in  silence  as  I  recounted 
the  social  wreckage  that  heroin  had 
brought  to  our  cities,  heroin  produced  In 
Prance.  After  a  point,  he  became  incredu- 
lous: was  it  possible  we  were  just  now  telling 
this  to  the  French  Government?  It  was 
clear  something  would  have  to  be  done,  even 
If  it  meant  taking  Marseilles,  something 
French  policemen  do  not  relish.  But  the 


question  obviously  nagged  at  him:  what  had 
taken  us  so  long?  Luncheon  over,  we  said 
our  farewells;  I  helped  him  with  his  coat. 
Whereupon  he  turned,  looked  me  in  the 
eye,  and  asked:  "What  kind  of  people  are 
you?" 

The  question  remains.  I  hope  the  answer 
is  that  we  are  people  who  care  enough 
about  each  other,  and  about  our  Institu- 
tions, to  fight  this  plague  until  it  is  no  more. 

There  was  some  new  historical  work, 
mind.  Rorabaugh's,  "The  Alcoholic 
Republic,"  pretty  much  confirmed  my 
Impression  of  early  American  prac- 
tices. (For  what  it  is  worth,  the  firet 
law  enacted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress set  forth  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  the  new  nation.  The  second  law  Im- 
posed a  duty  on  Caribbean  rum,  such 
that  the  distillere  of  com  whiskey 
might  profit  the  better.  Indeed,  the 
first  franked  newsletter  sent  out  by  a 
Member  of  Congress,  John  Sevier  of 
North  Carolina,  informed  his  constitu- 
ents that  as  of  January  10.  1791,  there 
was  not  much  doing  in  Philadelphia 
but  that  there  was  some  prospect  for 
an  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits.  "I  am 
of  the  opinion,"  wrote  Sevier,  that 
"should  the  excise  bill  be  passed,  we 
shall  derive  great  benefits  from  it  *  •  • 
as  it  would  enable  us  to  sell  the  pro- 
duction of  our  own  distilleries,  lower 
than  our  nelghbore."  James  Q.  Wilson 
had  become  convinced  that  nothing 
less  than  social  mobilization  was  re- 
quired if  we  were  to  deal  with  the  late 
20th-century  problem  of  drug  abuse  In 
the  United  States. 


LOUIS  G.  FIELDS.  JR. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  Lou 
Fields  was  a  friend  of  mine,  an  out- 
standing family  man  and  an  outstand- 
ing American.  I  first  worked  with  Lou 
in  the  early  1970's  on  legal  mattere  In 
our  Government.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  Icnow  him  and  to  see  him  now  and 
then  over  the  yeare.  I  was  proud  to 
participate  in  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing to  be  our  Ambassador  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  in  Geneva. 

I  spoke  to  Lou  by  telephone  only 
last  week  and  was  very  sorry  to  leam 
of  his  illness.  He  was  a  brave  man  who 
said  he  was  ready  to  depart  this  Earth. 
He  had  made  pereonal  and  religious 
resolutions  and  was  prepared  to  go.  I 
never  before  talked  to  a  man  who 
knew  he  would  die  quite  soon.  That 
was  a  very  moving  experience  for  me. 

The  world  is  a  better  place  in  that 
Lou  Fields  lived  and  worked  here.  We 
shall  miss  him  and  his  dedicated  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  American 
people. 


A  GREEN  LIGHT  FOR  TOSHIBA 
MACHINE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  almost  a  year  since  the  Japanese 
Government  imposed  a  1-year  ban  on 
exports  to  Commimlst  coimtrles  by 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  May  16,  1988.  article  from 
the  Kyodo  News  Service  reporting  on 
the  lifting  of  the  export  ban  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MITI  To  Lift  Export  Ban  on  Toshiba  21 
May 

The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  (MITI)  will  lift  Saturday  [21  May] 
the  one-year  ban  it  imposed  on  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine Co.  exports  to  the  conununist  bloc  in 
the  wake  of  its  illegal  exporte  of  military- 
sensitive  milling  machines  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  MITI  officials  said  Monday. 

The  expiration  of  the  export  embargo  on 
Toshiba  Machine,  a  subsidiary  of  Toshiba 
Corp..  will  roughly  coincide  with  U.S.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan's  expected  veto  of  an 
omnibus  trade  bill  containing  sanctions 
against  Toshiba  Machine  and  its  parent 
company,  Toshiba  Corp..  the  officials  said. 

This  March,  the  Tokyo  District  Court 
found  Toshiba  Machine  guilty  of  illegal 
trading  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  fined  it 
15.000  dollars.  It  also  handed  down  suspend- 
ed jail  sentences  to  two  company  executives. 

Toshiba  Machine  was  accused  of  selling 
four  computer-controlled  machines  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1982  which  reportedly  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  to  build  much  quieter  sub- 
marines. 

According  to  a  company  report.  Toshiba 
Machines  sales  dropped  17.7  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  to  44.6  billion  yen  in  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  1987  (April-September  1987). 
and  posted  a  pretax  deficit  of  35  million 
yen. 
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IN        RECOGNITION        OF        THE 

HEROIC   CREW    OF   THE    "U.S.S. 

SAMUEL  B.  ROBERTS" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  and  to  honor 
the  heroic  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Samuel 
B.  Roberts  (FFG  58),  known  to  her 
men  as  the  Sammy  B,  which  is  based 
in  my  home  city  of  Newport.  RI. 

The  Roberts  left  Newport  on  Janu- 
ary 11  on  a  6-month  deployment  to 
join  an  18-ship  U.S.  fleet  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Midway  through  her  tour, 
while  on  escort  duty,  the  Roberts 
struck  a  submerged  mine  near  Parsi 
Island  shortly  after  dusk  on  April  14. 
There,  in  the  waters  of  the  tumultu- 
ous gulf  region,  the  courageous  crew 
of  the  Sammy  B,  added  a  new  chapter 
to  naval  history  on  damage  control. 
With  a  22-foot  hole  in  the  ship's  steel 
hull,  a  fireball  roaring  150  feet  into 
the  air.  flooding,  and  10  injured  sail- 
ors, the  crew  of  the  Roberts  performed 
heroically  and  with  the  precision  of  a 
fine  tuned  drill  team  to  save  a  ship  in 
despair.  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  ship's  motto  "No 
Higher  Honor,"  appropriately  befits 
its  crew. 

The  following  day  proved  to  be  as 
challenging  as  the  Roberts  was  being 
towed  to  safety  to  Dubai  in  heavy  seas. 
The  crew  struggled  to  keep  the  ship 
from  breaking  apart  by  welding  steel 


plates  over  cracks  and  using  a  steel 
girder  to  hold  the  ship  together.  The 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  considers  this 
crew's  emergency  response  to  be  a 
textbook  case  and  is  working  to  incor- 
porate it  into  the  Academy's  curricu- 
lum for  damage  control  training. 

The  four  most  injured  of  the  crew 
had  to  be  medivaced  to  West  Germany 
for  immediate  care  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 
in  San  Antonio.  TX,  which  specializes 
in  bum  treatment.  The  four  sailors, 
PO  Alex  Perez  of  Portsmouth,  RI; 
Seaman  David  Burbine  of  Ashaway, 
RI;  Seaman  Larry  Welsh  of  Athens, 
OH,  and  Seaman  Wayne  Smith  of 
Clearfield,  PA,  are  currently  in  good 
spirits  and  recuperating  quicker  than 
anticipated. 

Of  the  Roberts  itself,  I  learned  on 
Wednesday  past,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  scheduled  to  leave  Dubai  in  mid- 
June  to  return  first  to  Newport  and 
then  on  to  Maine  where  Bath  Iron 
Works,  the  ship's  builder  2  years  ago, 
will  perform  most  of  the  restoration. 
All  but  10  of  the  224  member  crew  will 
fly  home  the  same  time  the  Roberts 
leaves  Dubai  for  the  scheduled  40-day 
return  trip.  Ironically  enough,  Mr. 
I*resident.  the  ship's  scheduled  depar- 
ture from  Dubai  coincides  with  its 
original  plans  to  begin  its  return  home 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  deplojmient. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Rhode  Island  and  the  families 
of  the  Roberts'  crew,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  224-member  crew, 
particularly  the  ship's  captain,  Comdr. 
Paul  X.  Rinn,  for  their  heroic  and  val- 
iant efforts  in  saving  their  treasured 
ship  the  Sammy  B.  We  should  all  be 
proud  of  the  courage  they  displayed  in 
service  to  our  country.  We  are,  I  am 
sure,  equally  thankful  to  have  them 
all  returning  safely  to  their  families 
and  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  appropriately  entitled 
"The  Saving  of  the  Sammy  B."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20, 19881 
The  Saving  or  the  Sammy  B. 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
President  Reagan  watched  a  movie  the 
other  night.  Nothing  new  in  that,  but  this 
movie  was  enough  to  move  a  man  to  tears. 
It  was  a  brief  film  prepared  by  the  Navy  on 
the  saving  of  the  Sammy  B.  The  story  is 
more  than  a  month  old.  but  it  will  bear  re- 
telling for  years  to  come. 

The  Sammy  B..  of  course.  Is  the  frigate 
Samuel  B.  Roberts  (FFG  58).  commissioned 
two  years  ago.  She  is.  or  was.  and  will  be 
again,  a  beautiful  swift  ship.  453  feet  long. 
3,740  tons,  carrying  a  crew  of  224  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  I  luiow  a  ship  just  like 
her. 


On  April  14  the  frigate  was  engaged  in 
what  had  become  a  routine  task  of  escorting 
Kuwaiti  tankers  through  the  Persian  Gulf. 
A  clear  day.  Calm  seas.  Months  had  passed 
without  a  hostile  Incident.  Twenty-five  con- 
voys had  gone  through.  Then,  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  came  a  startled  cry  from  a 
lookout  on  the  bow:  mines,  three  of  them, 
had  been  sighted. 

The  Roberts'  captain.  Cmdr.  Paul  X. 
Rinn.  ordered  his  engines  halted,  then  re- 
versed. Carefully,  delicately,  he  began  to 
back  out  of  danger's  way.  Forty-five  minutes 
ticked  by  in  apprehensive  silence.  The  ten- 
sion abruptly  ended.  A  submerged  mine, 
packing  the  destructive  power  of  250  pounds 
of  TNT.  brushed  against  the  Roberts'  hull. 
The  explosion  ripped  a  22-foot  hole  in  the 
frigate's  side.  In  a  fraction  of  a  second,  dis- 
aster struck.  The  ship's  two  gas  turbine  en- 
gines spun  off  their  mounts.  Burning  fuel 
formed  Into  a  fireball  that  shot  through  the 
main  stack  and  dropped  fiery  debris  on  the 
ship.  Decks  and  bulkheads  buckled. 

By  all  the  rules  of  naval  warfare,  the 
wounded  frigate  should  have  sunk,  but  the 
Sammy  B.  was  a  ship  not  meant  to  follow 
ordinary  rules.  Over  the  next  five  hours, 
before  the  peril  of  sinking  passed,  the  crew 
wrote  a  story  of  heroism  and  Ingenuity. 
They  literally  bound  the  frigate  together 
with  steel  wire.  They  kept  her  alive  to  fight 
again. 

When  the  three  mines  were  sighted,  Rmn 
immediately  sounded  a  call  to  general  quar- 
ters, the  Navy's  condition  of  highest  readi- 
ness. The  crew  closed  watertight  doors 
throughout  the  ship,  manned  damage-con- 
trol stations  and  donned  newly  developed 
flreflghtlng  gear.  Lessons  had  been  learned 
both  from  England's  experience  in  the  Palk- 
lands  war  and  from  the  terrible  damage 
done  last  year  to  the  USS  Stark,  when  an 
Iraqi  missile  nearly  sent  her  to  the  bottom. 
Out  of  those  lessons  came  new  oxygen- 
breathing  apparatus  and  other  equipment 
for  fighting  fires  at  sea. 

It  was  the  courage  of  the  crew,  rather 
than  the  excellence  of  equipment,  that 
made  the  difference  when  the  explosion 
came.  Three  problems  had  to  be  tackled  In 
an  instant:  fire,  flooding  and  Immobility. 
Make  it  four  problems:  10  members  of  the 
crew  had  been  Injured,  and  their  Injuries 
had  to  be  treated. 

The  Sammy  B.  was  dead  In  the  water,  a 
thousand  tons  of  water  In  the  damaged 
spaces.  Her  main  engines  were  disabled. 
Fires  fed  on  ruptured  tanks  of  fuel.  Flood 
waters  pushed  at  bulkheads.  The  explosion 
had  badly  shaken  the  ship's  helicopter. 
Cracks  were  developing  In  the  superstruc- 
ture—all this  in  the  middle  of  a  mine  field. 
But  everyone  did  everything  right. 

The  ship  was  relatively  Intact  forward.  An 
auxiliary  room  forward  of  the  main  engine 
room  was  flooded  with  a  foot  of  water,  but 
generators  and  ventUatlng  equipment  were 
working.  Rinn  put  two  auxiliary  power  units 
to  work— electric  motors  with  propellers— 
and  the  ship  regained  limited  mobility.  Me- 
chanics got  the  helicopter  working.  Damage 
control  units  fought  the  fires  and  shored 
the  sagging  bulkheads.  Crew  members 
struggled  through  blinding  smoke  to  remove 
ammunition  from  the  fire  zone.  To  hold 
onto  the  after-end  of  the  ship,  sailors, 
rigged  cables  of  steel  wire  that  kept  the 
Sammy  B.  in  one  piece.  At  last  free  of  the 
mine  field,  she  traveled  slowly  In  tow  to 
Dubai.  ^    , 

Vice  Adm.  Henry  Mustln,  deputy  chief  of 
naval  operations,  told  reporters  last  month 
that  the  story  of  the  frigate  Roberts  will 


become  part  of  the  curriculum  In  damage 
control  at  the  Naval  Academy.  "We  can't 
speak  highly  enough."  he  said,  "of  those 
young  fellows  who  brought  us  back  a  ship. 
We  don't  think  it  could  have  been  done 
better  by  anybody,  and  we  think  that  we're 
the  finest  Navy  in  the  world." 

Let  me  add  a  word  as  the  father  of  a 
senior  chief  petty  officer  on  the  frigate 
Nicholas,  sister  ship  to  the  Roberts,  which 
went  on  duty  this  week  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
I  think  so  too. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  two  treaties,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  conmiittees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaties  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3283.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  transfer  of 
certain  funds  in  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-3284.  A  conununltetlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  tHfe  Army  (Financial 
Management),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  value  of  property,  sup- 
plies, and  commodities  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter  January  1 
through  March  31,  1988:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3285.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Bank  for  fiscal  year  1987:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs 

EC-3286.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  third 
report  on  actions  taken  to  assist  the  home- 
less: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3287.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  highway  safety 
performance  for  1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
Conmierce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3288.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Oil  and  Gas  Leas- 
ing and  Production  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


EC-3289.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  interim  report  on  the 
possible  Inclusion  of  Wildcat  Brook  In  New 
Hampshire  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3290.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (Administration  and  Re- 
sources Management),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3291.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  alterations  to  an  existing  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3292.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (Administration),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-3293.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  exec- 
utive summary  of  the  "Report  on  Drug  Con- 
trol": to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3294.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  enti- 
tled the  "Antl-Publlc  Corruption  Act  of 
1988":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3295.  /i  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  funding  procedure  for  the 
Adult  Education  for  the  Homeless  Program: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3296.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  various  health  professions  authori- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3297.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  armual  report 
on  Health  Maintenance  Organization  pro- 
gram activities  for  fiscal  year  1986:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-3298.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics.  United  States  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee: ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-506.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Kansas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  1878 
'Whereas,  Coal  mining  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  Southeast  Kansas  heritage  and  the  coal 
industry  has  long  been  an  Important  con- 
tributor to  that  area's  economy:  In  this  con- 
text, coal  remains  a  ready,  reliable  and 
abundant  supplier  of  this  nation's  energy 
needs:  and 
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Joint  Memorial  No.  10 
Memorialists,   the   House   of 
and  the  Senate  of  the  State 
in  the  Second  Regular 
Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legisla- 
respectfuUy  represent  that: 
continuation  of  the  Federal- 
Program  is  essential  to  the 
nobility  of  American  citizens 
and  sUbility  of  the  Idaho 

economies:  and 

the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
related  to  public  and  private 
initiatives  which   depend   on 
and 


"Whereas,  23  United  States  Code  101(b) 
states  ".  .  .  that  since  the  Interstate  System 
is  now  in  the  final  phase  of  completion  it 
shall  be  the  national  policy  that  increased 
emphasis  be  placed  on  the  construction  and 
reconstruction  of  the  other  federal-aid  sys- 
tems .  .  .  ■  in  order  to  bring  all  of  the  feder- 
al-aid systems  up  to  standards  and  to  in- 
crease the  safety  of  these  systems  to  the 
maximum  extent:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  anticipated  that  Idaho's 
interstate  highways  will  be  completed  by 
1991  while  the  deadline  for  completion  of 
the  system  nationally  is  1993:  and 

"Whereas,  the  authorizations  of  the  sur- 
face transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1987 
continue  only  through  fiscal  year  1991  and 
yet  all  50  states  are  participating  in  a  Trans- 
portation Consensus  Program  to  determine 
the  level  of  transportation  funding  required 
for  the  next  35  years:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Second 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  concurring  therein.  That  the 
Idaho  Legislature  petition  Congress  to  move 
funding  that  was  used  to  complete  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  system  to  the  refur- 
bishment and  improvement  of  the  non- 
Interstate  System  highways  and  bridges:  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Idaho  Legislature  peti- 
tion Congress  to  make  the  Highway  Trust 
fund  and  user  fees  accruing  thereto,  perma- 
nent, so  that  a  reliable  funding  source  will 
be  available  for  ongoing  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  of  major  non-Interstate 
System  highways  and  bridges  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  vigor  of  the  Idaho  and  the 
national  economies:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be.  and  she  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  this  Memorial  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
James  H.  Burnley,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  to  the  con- 
gressional delegation  representing  the  State 
of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

POM-511.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine:  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  U.S. 

Congress  to  Propose  an  Amendment  to 

the  U.S.  Constitution  to  Require  the 

President    of    the    United    States    to 

Submit  a  Proposed  Balanced  Budget  to 

the  Congress  and  to  Require  a  Balanced 

Federal  Budget 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Legislature, 
now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  with  each  passing  year,  this 
nation  becomes  more  deeply  in  debt  as  its 
expenditures  grossly  and  repeatedly  exceed 
available  revenues  so  that  the  public  debt 
now  exceeds  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  G-overnment  con- 
tinually demonstrate  an  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability, with  respect  to  the  annual  federal 
budget,  to  curtail  spending  to  conform  to 
available  revenues:  and 

"Whereas,  unified  budgets  do  not  reflect 
actual  spending  because  of  the  exclusion  of 
special  outlays  which  are  not  Included  in 


the  budget  and  are  not  subject  to  the  legal 
public  debt  limit:  and 

"Whereas,  knowledgeable  planning,  fiscal 
prudence  and  plain  good  sense  require  that 
the  budget  reflect  all  federal  spending  and 
be  in  balance:  and 

"Whereas,  believing  that  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility at  the  federal  level,  with  the  inflation 
which  results  from  this  policy,  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  which  faces  our  nation,  we 
firmly  believe  that  constitutional  restraint 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  fiscal  discipline 
needed  to  restore  financial  responsibility; 
and 

"Whereas,  under  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. Article  V.  the  Congress,  whenever 
%  of  both  Houses  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  pMt  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  %  of  the  several  states:  and 

"Whereas,  we  believe  action  on  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Constitution 
concerning  federal  expenditures  to  be  vital; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
do  hereby  respectfully  urge  the  members  of 
this  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  require  a  balanced  federal 
budget,  except  in  time  of  declared  war  or 
when  %  of  the  elected  members  of  each 
House  agree:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this  res- 
olution, duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Maine  Congressional 
Delegation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Biden).  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1301:  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  implement  the  Berne  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Works,  as  revised  on  July  24.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100-352). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Gordon  A.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense; 

Michael  P.W.  Stone,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army: 

Alan  Marshall  Elklns,  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  a  term  expiring  May  1.  1993. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
conunitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SHELBY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 


Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  double  aster- 
isk (••)  are  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Sena- 
tor since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  are  printed  in  the 
Record  of  April  26,  May  11,  and  May 
16,  1988  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  5  appoint- 
ments from  the  U.S.  NavKl  Academy,  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list  begins  with 
John  R.  Garcia)  (REF.  1036) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  548  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  David  T.  Bauman)  (REF.  1083) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  987  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  major  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Jeffrey  A.  Abramson)  (REF.  1085) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  65  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  William  R.  Banas)  (REP.  1095) 


Tourism  Week.";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  2420.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  lands  in  Arizona  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior by  means  of  an  exchange  of  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  City  of 
Albany.  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Murkowski,  Mr.  Sanford  and  Mr. 
DoDD): 
S.  2422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  United  States  Insurance  companies 
to   provide   insurance    in   connection   with 
United  States  Government-assisted  supplies 
or  activities:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Dole 
and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  1989  as  "America  Loves  Its  Kids 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Gore.   Mr.    Danforth.   Mr.    Adams, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.      Breaux,      Mr.      Riegle,      Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.     D'Amato,     Mr.    Graham.    Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  In  May  1989  as  "National 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  Res.  432.  A  resolution  to  honor  Eugene 
O'Neill  for  his  priceless  contribution  to  the 
canon  of  American  literature  in  this  hun- 
dredth anniversary  year  of  his  birth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2420.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  lands  in  Arizona 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  by  means  of  an 
exchange  of  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
aaid  Natural  Resources. 

ARIZONA-FLORIDA  LAND  EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Arizona-Florida  Land 
Exchange  Act  of  1988  along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  DeConcini. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Phoenix  Indian  School  and 
sets  forth  a  legislative  plan  for  allocat- 
ing the  property  at  the  site  for  future 
public  and  private  uses.  The  legisla- 
tion would  ratify  a  proposed  land  ex- 
change among  the  United  States,  Col- 
lier Enterprises,  and  Barron  Collier 
Co.  Under  the  terms  of  the  land  ex- 
change, the  Colliers  would  transfer  to 
the  United  States  approximately 
108,000  acres  of  environmentally  sensi- 
tive land  in  southwest  Florida  in  ex- 
change for  approximately  68  acres  of 
the  104  acres  at  the  site  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Indian  School  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  The 
remaining  36  acres  would  be  divided 
among  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  city  of  Phoenix,  and  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort  has  been  expended  over  the  last 
year  in  putting  this  land  exchange  to- 
gether. Members  of  the  Arizona  con- 
gressional delegation  have  themselves 
been  closely  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  exchange,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Collier  En- 
terprises, and  Barron  Collier  Co.  have 
been  working  at  this  proposal  even 
longer.  Not  only  will  108,000  acres  be 
added  to  the  Big  Cypress  and  the  Flor- 
ida Panther  preserves,  but  11.5  acres 
will  be  provided  for  the  expansion  of 
the  existing  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center.  In  addition,  20  acres  is 
guaranteed  to  the  city  of  Phoenix  for 
use  as  a  park,  and  4.5  acres  will  be  set 
aside  for  the  State  of  Arizona  should 
they  elect  to  establish  a  State  veter- 
ans' nursing  home  in  the  future.  And 
finally,  the  Colliers  would  pay  the 
United    States    $34.9    million    which 


would  be  used  to  establish  two  educa- 
tional trust  funds  for  the  educational, 
child  welfare,  and  facility  construction 
needs  of  Arizona  Indian  tribes. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  value  of  the 
Florida  property  involved  in  this  ex- 
change. These  questions  are  largely 
the  result  of  confusion  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  long  process  underlying 
the  Collier-Department  of  the  Interior 
negotiation  process.  Nevertheless, 
some  clarification  is  required.  These 
questions  suggest  that  the  Florida 
properties  have  not  been  properly  ap- 
praised, and  that  large  portions  of  the 
tracts  involved  in  the  exchange  are  un- 
derwater and  are  not  actually  owned 
by  the  Colliers.  This  does  not  alter  the 
case. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  values  of 
the  lands,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  performed  appraisals  of  three 
of  the  four  tracts  of  Florida  lands,  fol- 
lowing standard  appraisal  practice  and 
procedures  used  for  all  Interior  De- 
partment land  acquisitions.  These  ap- 
praisals were  based  on  sales  of  compa- 
rable property  in  the  area,  and  fully 
comply  with  nationally  accepted  com- 
mercial appraisal  stanclards. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
fourth  tract,  the  parties  initially  set 
an  estimated  value  of  $26.6  million  and 
agreed  ultimately  to  rely  on  the  out- 
come of  a  related  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Transportation  condem- 
nation proceeding  to  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  that  value.  In  that  proceeding, 
the  value  of  the  Collier  land  was  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  appraisals  using 
standard  Member  of  Appraisal  Insti- 
tute practices,  these  appraisals  were 
undertaken  and  approved  a(M:ording  to 
well-established  Florida  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Federal  High- 
way Administration  practice.  Under 
the  Florida  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation proceeding,  the  value  of  the 
lands  Collier  owns  and  would  convey 
under  the  exchange  agreement  was  de- 
termined to  be  $28  million.  The  result 
is  that  the  United  States  would  be  ac- 
quiring the  largest  tract  in  the  ex- 
change at  lower  than  its  appraised 
value. 

In  short,  all  the  values  of  the  Flori- 
da lands  were  negotiated  on  the  basis 
of  standard  conunercial  appraisal  prac- 
tices, undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of 
public  agencies. 

One  of  the  four  areas  to  be  acquired 
in  the  exchange  is  the  land  within  the 
Ten  Thousand  Islands  area.  Approxi- 
mately 4,000  acres  in  this  area  are 
below  the  mean  high  water  line  and 
are  subject  to  an  unasserted  claim  by 
the  State  of  Florida.  The  remaining 
15,000  acres  of  upland  are  clearly 
owned  by  Collier.  In  the  exchange,  the 
Interior  Department  appraised  the 
15,000  acres  of  the  upland  in  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands  at  $5.8  million.  The 
Interior   Department   did   not   assign 
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I  am  convinced  that  once  the  out- 
come of  the  zoning  process  is  known,  it 
is  important  that  the  value  to  be  paid 
by  Collier  should  be  put  to  a  test  to 
ensure  that  the  value  received  by  the 
United  States  represents  the  full  value 
that  a  willing  buyer  would  pay.  Thus, 
the  only  test  is  to  put  the  property  on 
the  open  market,  and  test  the  price 
paid  for  the  land  under  the  exchange 
agreement  against  other  competitive 
bids.  For  that  reason,  the  bill  requires 
that  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  ex- 
change transaction,  the  property  will 
be  put  up  for  competitive  bid,  and 
other  parties  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  bid  on  the  property.  If  higher 
offers  are  received.  Collier,  who  has 
undertaken  the  complex  zoning  effort, 
will  be  given  a  right  to  match  the 
higher  offer.  If  no  offers  are  received, 
the  value  we  now  assume  for  the 
Phoenix  property  will  have  survived  a 
true  market  test  and  the  land  ex- 
change can  properly  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  there  may  be 
further  concerns  regarding  this  ex- 
change agreement  which  has  already 
been  through  a  long,  difficult,  and 
complex  process.  I  believe,  however, 
that  additional  concerns  can  be  ex- 
pressed through  another  congressional 
hearing  on  the  disposition  of  the 
Indian  school  property  and  addressed 
through  a  subsequent  committee 
markup.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  moving  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  a  simunary  of  the  Ari- 
zona-Florida Land  Exchange  Act  and  a 
section  by  section  analysis  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  record. 

I  want  to- emphasize  that  there  are 
still  some  questions  that  need  to  be  re- 
solved, and  I  hope  that  with  this  ini- 
tial step,  with  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  and  through  hearings  and 
floor  debate,  we  will  be  able  to  iron 
out  any  remaining  questions  and 
issues  that  may  surround  this  land  ex- 
change. 

The  outcome  of  these  negotiations 
has  resulted  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
fair  agreement  for  all  parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arizona- 
Florida  Land  Exchange  Act  of  1988". 

SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  piirposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

(2)  The  term  "Arizona  Intertribal  Trust 
Fund"  means  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  202(a)(1)  of  this  Act  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
Arizona  Tribes  that  were  members  of  the 
Intertribal  Council  of  Arizona  on  January  1, 
1988.  and  the  members  of  such  Tribes. 


(3)  The  term  "Arizona  Tribe"  means  an 
Indian  tribe  that  has  a  reservation  located 
partially  or  totally  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 

(4)  The  term  "City"  means  the  City  of 
Phoenix.  Arizona. 

(5)  The  term  "Collier"  means  the  nongov- 
ernmental parties  to  the  Exchange  Agree- 
ment identified  in  the  Exchange  Agreement 
as  Barron  Collier  Company  and  Collier  En- 
terprises. 

(6)  The  term  "Exchange  Agreement" 
means  the  Agreement  Among  the  United 
States,  Collier  Enterprises  and  the  Barron 
Collier  Company,  executed  on 

1988,  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate. 

(7)  The  term  "Florida  Lands"  means  the 
lands  that  would  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  by  Collier  under  the  terms  of  the  Ex- 
change Agreement  or  this  Act,  and  other 
lands  owned  by  Collier  and  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Florida  Panther  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  to  be  acquired  by 
purchase  by  the  United  States  and  managed 
as  part  of  such  Refuge,  other  than  those 
lands  identified  for  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  agreements  for 
purchase  and  sale  of  such  lands  executed  by 
Collier  prior  to  January  1,  1988. 

(8)  The  term  "Intertribal  Council  of  Ari- 
zona" or  "ITCA"  means  the  corporation  or- 
ganized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  under  the  name  Intertribal 
Council  of  Arizona,  Inc.,  or  a  successor  to 
such  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
membership  of  which  Includes  thirteen  or 
more  of  the  Arizona  Tribes  that  were  mem- 
bers of  the  ITCA  on  January  1.  1988. 

(9)  The  term  "Land  Exchange"  means  the 
transaction  providing  for  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  title  lands  In  Florida 
owned  by  Collier  and  the  receipt  by  the 
United  States  of  Monetary  Proceeds  in  ex- 
change for  the  acquisition  by  Collier  of  title 
to  land  within  the  School  Property. 

(10)  The  term  "Monetary  Proceeds" 
means  either— 

(A)  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  Collier  upon  closing  of  the 
Land  Exchange  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs 13  through  15  of  the  Exchange 
Agreement,  or 

(B)  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  a  Purchaser  other  than 
Collier  upon  closing  of  the  Purchase  Trans- 
action, less  the  amount  required  to  be  paid 
from  the  account  for  acquisition  of  the  Flor- 
ida Lands  ajid  reimbursement  of  costs  estab- 
lished under  section  101(1)  of  this  Act. 

(11)  The  term  "Navajo  Education  Trust 
Fund"  means  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  201(a)(2)  of  this  Act  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe  and  its  members. 

(12)  The  term  "Phoenix  Exchange  Proper- 
ty" means  the  land  within  the  School  Prop- 
erty to  be  conveyed  to  a  Purchaser  under 
the  Land  Exchange  or  the  Purchase  Trans- 
action, which  land  shall  be  the  School  Prop- 
erty less  any  parcel  of  land  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  City  of  Phoenix  or  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na or  transferred  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration upon  closing  of  the  Land  Exchange 
or  Purchase  Transaction  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act. 

(13)  The  term  "Planning  and  Zoning 
Agreement"  means  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  between  the  City  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  Collier  Enterprises  and  Barron  Col- 
lier Company  approved  by  the  City  Council 
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of  Phoenix.  Arizona,  on  July  1,  1987,  includ- 
ing any  amendments  or  modifications  of 
such  Memorandum  of  Agreement  subse- 
quently agreed  to  by  the  parties,  or.  as  the 
context  may  require,  an  agreement  between 
the  City  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  a  Pur- 
chaser other  than  Collier  that  Is  identical  in 
all  material  respects  to  such  Memorandum 
of  Agreement. 

(14)  The  term  "Public  Planning  Process" 
means  the  land  use  planning  and  zoning 
process  applicable  to  the  School  Property 
under  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Agreement 
or  other  State  or  local  law  and  regulation 
applicable  to  the  planning  and  zoning  of 
such  property. 

(15)  The  term  "Purchase  Transaction" 
means  the  cash  purchase  of  the  Phoenix 
Exchange  Property  by  a  Purchaser  other 
than  Collier  under  section  101(h)  of  this 
Act. 

(16)  The  term  "Pxirchaser"  means  Collier 
or,  in  the  event  that  Collier  does  not  accept 
the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  the 
Phoenix  Exchange  Property  under  section 
101(h)(6)  and  (7)  of  this  Act.  any  other 
person  that  acquires  the  Phoenix  Exchange 
Property  under  a  Purchase  Transaction. 

(17)  The  term  "School  Property"  means 
the  real  property  used  by  the  Secretary  on 
January  1.  1988,  for  the  Phoenix  Indian 
High  School  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

(18)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(19)  The  term  "Trust  Fund  Payment" 
means  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Monetary  Proceeds  for  deposit  Into,  as 
the  context  requires,  the  Arizona  Intertribal 
Trust  Fund  or  the  Navajo  Trust  Fund,  In 
the  form  of  a  lump  sum  payment  or  annual 
payments  as  determined  under  section  102 
of  this  Act. 

(20)  The  term  "Trust  Fund  Payment 
Agreement"  means  an  agreement  providing 
for  payment  by  the  Purchaser  of  annual 
Trust  Fund  Payments  for  deposit  into  the 
Arizona  Intertribal  Trust  Fund  or  the 
Navajo  Trust  Fund,  or,  as  the  context  mky 
require,  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  a  Purchaser  other  than  Collier 
that  is  Identical  in  all  material  respects  to 
such  Trust  Fund  Payment  Agreement. 

(21)  The  term  "Trust  Income"  to  the  Ari- 
zona Intertribal  Education  Trust  Fund  or 
the  Navajo  Education  Trust  Fund  means 
the  interest  earned  on  amounts  deposited 
Into  each  such  trust  fund  and  any  amounts 
paid  into  each  such  trust  fund  in  the  form 
of  annual  Trust  Fund  Payments. 

(22)  The  term  "Veterans  Administration 
Property"  means  the  property  adjacent  to 
the  School  Property  under  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion on  January  1.  1988. 

TITLE  I 
SEC.  101.  DISPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Disposal.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  School 
Property  and  use  the  Monetary  Proceeds 
only  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  govern  the  disposal  of 
such  property  and  other  provisions  of  law 
governing  the  disposal  of  Federal  property 
shall  not  apply  to  the  disposal  of  the  School 
Property. 

(b)  Exchange  Agreement.— The  Exchange 
Agreement  is  ratified  and  confirmed  and 
sets  forth  the  obligations,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  parties  to  the  Exchange 
Agreement.  The  Secretary  shall  implement 
the  Exchange  Agreement  in  accordance 
with  its  terms  and  conditions:  except  that, 
the  Secretary  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Collier,  make  minor  and  technical  amend- 


ments In  land  descriptions  and  Instruments 
of  conveyance,  as  set  forth  In  the  agree- 
ment, upon  30  days  prior  wrlttpn  notice  to 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittees. 

(c)  Conveyance  of  Lands:  Transfer  of  Jn- 
risdiction.— If  the  Phoenix  Exchange  Prop- 
erty Is  conveyed  under  the  Land  Exchange 
or  a  Purchase  Transaction,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  to— 

( 1 )  convey  to  the  City  by  quitclaim  deed  a 
parcel  of  20  acres  of  the  School  Property 
upon  election  by  the  City  to  accept  such 
conveyance  under  subsection  (e): 

(2)  transfer  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
a  parcel  of  no  more  than  11.5  acres  of  the 
School  Property  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration upon  election  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  accept  such  administrative 
jurisdiction  under  subsection  (f );  and 

(3)  convey  to  the  State  of  Arizona  by  quit- 
claim deed  a  parcel  of  no  more  than  4.5 
acres  of  the  School  Property  upon  election 
by  the  State  of  Arizona  to  accept  such  con- 
veyance under  subsection  (g). 

(d)  Preliminary  Notice.— On  a  date  no 
later  than  90  days  prior  to  acceptance  by 
Collier  of  the  offer  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Exchange  Agreement,  Collier 
shall  provide  preliminary  notice  In  writing 
of  its  Intent  to  accept  such  offer  to— 

(1)  the  Secretary; 

(2)  the  Mayor  of  the  City; 

(3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

(4)  the  Intertribal  Council  of  Arizona: 

(5)  the  governing  body  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe:  and 

(6)  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 
The  provision  of  this  preliminary  notice  by 
Collier  shall  not  affect  Collier's  right  to 
accept  or  not  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Exchange  Agree- 
ment and  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(h)(7). 

(e)  Election  by  City.- (1)  Within  30  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  under  subsection  (d),  the  City  may 
advise  the  Secretary  in  writing  that  it  elects 
to  accept  conveyance  of  a  parcel  of  20  acres 
of  land  within  the  School  Property  identi- 
fied for  conveyance  to  the  City  by  mutual 
agreement  with  Collier  in  accordance  with 
the  Public  Planning  Process. 

(2)  On  or  after  conveyance  of  the  Phoenix 
Exchange  Property  under  the  Land  Ex- 
change or  Purchase  Transaction,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convey  to  the  City  such  parcel  of 
20  acres  of  the  School  Property  as  the  City 
may  elect  to  receive  under  paragraph  (1), 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
If  the  City  and  the  Purchaser  have  not 
identified  20  acres  for  conveyance  to  the 
City  In  accordance  with  the  Public  Planning 
Process  at  the  time  of  closing  of  the  Land 
Exchange  or  the  Purchase  Transaction,  the 
Secretary  shall  convey  to  the  City  a  parcel 
of  land  consisting  of  the  northernmost 
twenty  acres  of  the  School  Property. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  a  limitation  on  the  authority  of  the  Pur- 
chaser and  the  City  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments to  exchange,  on  an  acre-for-acre 
basis,  land  within  the  School  Property  con- 
veyed to  the  Purchaser  for  land  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  City  or  owned  by 
the  City  contiguous  to  the  School  Property. 

(4)  Any  conveyance  to  the  City  by  the 
United  States  under  this  subsection  shall  In- 
clude the  requirement  for  a  right  of  reverter 
In  favor  of  the  United  States  restricting  the 


use  of  such  land  perpetually  to  provide  for 
public  open  space  and  recreation. 

(5)  Any  conveyance  by  the  Purchaser  to 
the  City  of  land  within  the  School  I*roperty 
pursuant  to  exchange  shall  include  a  right 
of  reverter  In  favor  of  the  United  States  re- 
stricting the  use  of  such  land  perpetually  to 
provide  for  public  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion. The  conveyance  by  exchange  of  land 
to  the  Purchaser  from  the  City  shall  extin- 
guish any  right  of  reverter  restricting  the 
use  of  land  so  conveyed  to  the  Purchaser. 

(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  any  right  of  the  City  to 
purchase  additional  acres  of  land  within  the 
School  Property  from  the  Purchaser  pursu- 
ant to  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Agreement 
or  as  may  otherwise  be  agreed  to  by  the 
City  and  the  Purchaser. 

(f)  Election  by  Veterans  Administra- 
tion.—(1)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
notice  by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (d),  the  Administrator  may  advise  the 
Secretary  that  it  elects  to  receive  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  a  parcel  of  land 
within  the  School  Property  of  no  more  than 
11.5  acres,  which  parcel  is  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center  In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  provid- 
ed that,  such  parcel  shall  be  compact  and 
contiguous  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
Property  and  In  no  event  shall  the  western 
boundary  of  such  parcel  be  located  to  the 
west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Third 
Street  at  the  point  of  Its  Intersection  with 
Indian  School  Road  as  that  intersection  was 
located  on  January  1.  1988. 

(2)  Upon  conveyance  of  the  Phoenix  Ex- 
change Property  under  the  Land  Exchange 
or  the  Purchase  Transaction,  the  Secretary 
shall  transfer  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  parcel  of  land  that  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration elects  to  receive  under  paragraph 
(1):  Provided,  That,  subsequent  to  such  con- 
veyance, the  Purchaser  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  may  enter  into  agreements 
to  exchange,  on  an  acre-for-acre  basis,  land 
within  the  School  Property  conveyed  to  the 
Purchaser  for  land  transferred  to  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  City 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  its  use 
of  land  within  the  School  Property  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  zoning  and  efficient  and  produc- 
tive use  of  the  School  Property,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  Public  Plan- 
ning Process:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Administrator  shall  have  the  final  authority 
to  determine  the  exact  location  and  configu- 
ration of  the  land  to  which  the  Veterans 
Administration  was  transferred  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  under  paragraph  (2),  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(4)  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  every  6  months  thereafter 
until  expansion  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Is 
completed,  the  Administrator  is  directed  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  in  cooperation  with 
the  City  in  planning  and  development  of 
land  within  the  School  Property  as  required 
under  paragraph  (4).  Such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  Veterans  Affairs,  and  shall  describe 
plans  for  use  of  the  land  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  need 
for  additional  Federal  legislation  authoriz- 
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erty conveyed  to  the  Purchaser  for  land 
conveyed  by  the  United  Stotes  to  the  Stote 
of  Arizona. 

(6)  Any  conveyance  by  the  Purchaser  to 
the  Stote  of  Arizona  of  land  within  the 
School  Property  pursuant  to  exchange,  on 
an  acre-for-acre  basis,  shall  include  a  right 
of  reverter  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  for  such  right  of 
reverter  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection.  The  conveyance  by  exchange  of 
land  to  the  Purchaser  under  this  paragraph 
shall  extinguish  any  right  of  reverter  re- 
stricting the  use  of  land  so  conveyed  to  the 
Purchaser. 

(h)  Otters  to  Purchase.— (1)  Upon  receipt 
by  the  Secretary  of  notices  of  election  to  re- 
ceive parcels  of  land  by  the  City  of  Phoenix, 
the  Stote  of  Arizona,  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration under  subsections  (e),  (f),  and 
(g),  but  in  no  event  later  than  45  days  after 
receipt  of  preliminary  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  Collier  under  subsection  (d),  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  notice  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  consider  offers  by  persons  other 
than  Collier  to  purchase  the  Phoenix  Ex- 
change Property,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(2)(A)  Notice  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
otherwise  be  advertised  in  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  and  other  appropriate 
publications,  including  newspapers  in  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona.  Such  notice  shall  include— 

(i)  an  accurate  description  of  the  Phoenix 
Exchange  Property,  and  an  identification  of 
any  parcels  of  land  within  the  School  Prop- 
erty elected  for  conveyance  or  administra- 
tive transfer  to  the  City  of  Phoenix,  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  the  Stote  of  Ari- 
zona pursuant  to  subsections  (e),  (f),  and 

(g): 

(ii)  the  name  and  address  of  State  and 
local  offices  from  which  information  con- 
cerning the  zoning  and  other  legal  require- 
ments applicable  to  such  property  may  be 
obtained; 

(iii)  a  description  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  purchase  of  the  Phoenix  Exchange 
Property  established  under  this  Act  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  Secretary  may  accept  an 
offer  to  purchase  the  Phoenix  Exchange 
Property; 

(iv)  a  stotement  of  the  minimum  price 
that  the  Secretary  may  accept  for  sale  of 
the  Phoenix  Exchange  I»roperty  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection; 

(V)  a  description  of  the  other  terms  and 
conditions  for  purchase  of  the  Phoenix  Ex- 
change Property  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  a  Purchaser  under 
this  section  are  comparable  in  all  material 
respects  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  Col- 
lier under  the  Exchange  Agreement,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act; 

(vi)  a  stotement  establishing  requirements 
for  deposit  of  bond  or  other  guarantee  of 
credit  in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and 

(vii)  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  discretion,  determines  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  permit  a  bona  fide  poten- 
tial purchaser  to  evaluate  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  purchase  of  the  Phoenix  Ex- 
change Property. 

(B)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  any  potential  purchaser  a 
copy  of  the  Exchange  Agreement  or  any 
other  document  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  which  the  Secretary  in  his  discre- 
tion determines  is  reasonably  necessary  to 
permit  a  lx)na  fide  potential  purchaser  to 
evaluate  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
to  sell  the  Phoenix  Exchange  Property. 


(3)  Any  person  seeking  to  acquire  the 
Phoenix  Exchange  Property  by  purchase 
under  this  section  shall,  within  30  days  after 
publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
under  paragraph  (1),  deliver  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  form  prescribed  in  such  notice,  a 
written  offer  to  purchase  the  Phoenix  Ex- 
change Property  which  offer  shall— 

(A)  offer  to  purchase  the  entire  Phoenix 
Exchange  Property  for  cash  in  a  single 
transaction  at  a  price  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum acceptoble  price  established  under 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  its  terms  be  irrevocable  for  a  period 
of  at  least  120  days  from  the  date  such  offer 
Is  delivered  to  the  Secretory  and  be  legally 
binding  on  the  offeror  upon  acceptance  of 
such  offer  by  the  United  Stotes; 

(C)  offer  to  enter  into  a  Purchase  Agree- 
ment with  the  United  Stotes  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  purchase  of  the 
Phoenix  Exchange  Property  described  in 
the  notice  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (2); 

(D)  contain  an  offer  to  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  a  Trust  Fund  Payment  Agree- 
ment which  is  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  consistent  with  the  requirements 
for  payment  of  the  Trust  Fund  Payment  in 
the  form  of  annual  payments  under  section 
102  and  which  Is  legally  binding  upon  the 
offeror  upon  election  of  the  Secretary  to  re- 
ceive payment  of  the  Monetary  Proceeds  in 
the  form  of  annual  payments  under  section 
7  of  this  Act,  Including:  (Da  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  collateral  to  be  provided  by 
the  offeror  to  secure  the  payment  obliga- 
tion under  the  Trust  Fund  Payment  Agree- 
ment upon  such  election  of  the  Secretory  to 
receive  payment  in  the  form  of  annual  pay- 
ments, and  (ii)  evidence  of  ownership  and 
value  of  such  collateral  sufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  determine  whether  such 
collateral  Is  adequate  to  secure  the  payment 
obligations  of  the  Purchaser  under  the 
Trust  Fund  Payment  Agreement; 

(E)  contain  evidence  that  the  offeror  has 
made  an  offer  to  the  City  of  Phoenix,  legal- 
ly binding  by  Its  terms  on  the  offeror  upon 
approval  by  the  City  Council  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  to  enter  into  the  Planning  and 
Zoning  Agreement; 

(F)  contain  full  and  substantial  evidence 
of  the  capacity  of  the  offeror  to  enter  into 
and  perform  each  of  the  obligations  re- 
quired to  be  undertaken  by  the  offeror 
under  the  terms  described  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  including 
a  description  of  any  financing  arrangements 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  offeror  in  order  to 
perform  the  payment  obligation  of  the  Pur- 
chaser upon  closing  of  the  Purchase  Trans- 
action; 

(G)  meet  any  other  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  In  the  notice  pub- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  which  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  ensure  that  any  offer 
accepted  by  the  United  States  under  this 
subsection  will  provide  public  benefits  to 
the  United  States  comparable  to  those  pro- 
vided to  the  United  States  under  the  Land 
Exchange;  and 

(H)  be  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  a 
bond  or  other  guarantee  consistent  with  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  The  minimum  acceptable  price  for  sale 
of  the  Phoenix  Exchange  Property  is  a  cash 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  into  the  account  for 
purchase  of  the  Florida  Lands  and  reim- 
bursement of  costs  under  subsection  (i)  and 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  required  to 


be  paid  by  Collier  under  paragraphs  13  and 
14  of  the  Exchange  Agreement. 

(5)(A)  The  Secretory  shall  review  any 
offer  to  purchase  the  Phoenix  Exchange 
Property  delivered  to  the  Secretory  within 
30  days  after  publication  of  notice  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  such  offer  meets  the  require- 
ments under  paragraph  (3)  or  other  require- 
ments set  forth  In  the  notice  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Identify  for  consideration  as 
qualifying  offers  all  such  offers  that  meet 
such  requirements  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  In  determining  whether  an  offer  Is  a 
qualifying  offer  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretory  shall  exclude  from  consideration 
any  offer  that  the  Secretary  In  his  discre- 
tion determines— 

(i)  does  not  meet  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  the  notice  of  the  Secretory  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2); 

(II)  is  made  by  an  offeror  without  ade- 
quate capacity  to  enter  Into  or  perform  the 
payment  obligations  under  this  Act  or  the 
Tr\ist  Fund  Payment  Agreement;  or 

(III)  has  failed  to  identify  collateral  that  Is 
adequate  to  secure  the  obligations  under 
the  Trust  Fund  Payment  Agreement. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  45  days 
after  publication  of  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register,  select  from  among  the  qualifying 
offers  the  best  qualifying  offer,  which  shall 
be  the  single  offer  from  among  the  qualify- 
ing offers  that  contains  an  offer  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  the  highest  lump  sum 
cash  payment  upon  closing  of  the  Purchase 
Transaction,  provided,  that  nothing  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
alter  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  elect  to 
receive  payment  of  the  Monetary  Proceeds 
in  the  form  of  annual  payments  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Within  45  days  after  publication  of 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  advise  Collier 
whether  the  Secretary  has  identified  a 
qualifying  offer  or  offers.  In  the  event  that 
the  Secretory  has  not  Identified  any  such 
qualifying  offer,  he  shall  advise  Collier  that 
Collier  may  accept  the  offer  of  the  United 
Stotes  to  Collier  under  the  terms  of  the  Ex- 
change Agreement  and  this  Act.  In  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  has  Identified  a 
qualifying  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
Collier  with  a  copy  of  the  best  qualifying 
offer,  and  shall  advise  Collier  that  Collier 
may  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Exchange  Agreement  subject  to 
the  requirement  that  Collier  pay.  rather 
than  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  under 
paragraphs  13  and  14  of  the  Exchange 
Agreement,  the  difference  between  the 
price  to  be  paid  under  the  best  qualifying 
offer  and  $45,100,000. 

(7)  Collier  may  accept  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  by  notice  to  the  Secretory 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice  under 
paragraph  (6)  that  Collier  accepts  such 
offer  tmder  the  terms  of  the  Exchange 
Agreement  and  subject  to  the  requirement, 
if  any,  for  additional  payment  under  para- 
graph (6).  If  Collier  accepts  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  under  this  paragraph,  closing 
of  the  Land  Exchange  shall  occur  under  the 
terms  of  the  Exchange  Agreement  and  this 
Act. 

(8)  If  Collier  does  not  accept  such  offer, 
the  Secretary  shall  accept  the  best  qualify- 
ing offer.  If  no  qualifying  offer  has  been  re- 
ceived within  the  period  specified  in  para- 
graph (3).  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  the 
School  Property  in  accordance  with  subsec- 


tion (1)  and  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representotives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  within  60  days  of  the  Secretary's 
notice  to  Collier  under  paragraph  (6).  Clos- 
ing of  the  Purchase  Transaction  under  this 
subsection  shall  occur  within  90  days  after 
acceptance  by  the  United  Stotes  of  the  best 
qualifying  offer,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments respecting  deposit  of  payment  under 
subsection  (i). 

(9)  No  action  of  the  Secretory  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  5  U.S.C.  553  through  558  or  701  through 
706. 

(1)  Account  for  Purchase  Transaction 
Amounts.— (1)  Upon  closing  of  the  Purchase 
Transaction,  there  shall  be  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stotes  an  ac- 
count Into  which  shall  be  deposited  from 
the  amount  paid  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Purchase  Transaction,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

(A)  $49,400,000.  less  any  amount  received 
by  Collier  in  consideration  of  the  convey- 
ance to  the  United  States  of  any  portion  of 
the  Florida  Lands  prior  to  the  closing  of  the 
Purchase  Transaction,  and 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  costs  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretory  as  reimbursable  to 
Collier  under  paragraph  (2),  based  on  infor- 
mation to  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  by 
Collier  at  the  time  that  Collier  provides  pre- 
liminary notice  under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  reim- 
bursable costs  of  Collier  shall  Include— 

(A)  all  costs,  including  fees  for  attorneys 
and  consultants,  paid  or  incurred  by  Collier 
In  connection  with  the  Public  Planning 
Process  and  planning  and  zoning  of  the 
School  Property,  and 

(B)  an  amount  for  compensation  of  gener- 
al administrative  costs  and  overhead,  which 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  costs  reim- 
bursable to  Collier  under  subparagraph  (A) 
multiplied  by  a  factor  of  0.8. 

(3)  Upon  conveyance  by  Collier  to  the 
United  Stotes  of  title  to  the  Florida  Lands 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  Collier  from  the  ac- 
count established  under  paragraph  (1):  (A) 
$49,400,000,  less  any  amount  previously  paid 
to  Collier  by  the  United  States  in  consider- 
ation of  conveyance  of  any  portion  of  the 
Florida  Lands,  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  totol  amount  of  costs  reimbursable  to 
Collier  under  this  subsection,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretory. 

(j)  Conveyance  of  Title.— Upon  conclu- 
sion of  the  procedures  under  subsection  (h), 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
release  and  quitclaim  to  the  Purchaser  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Phoenix  Exchange  Property. 

(k)  Lands  Not  Accepted  by  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration OR  State  of  Arizona.— If  the 
Veterans  Administration  elects  to  accept 
transfer  of  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
fewer  than  11.5  acres  of  land  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  or  If  the  Governor  of  the 
Stote  of  Arizona  elects  to  accept  conveyance 
of  fewer  than  4.5  acres  of  land  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g).  the  Secretory  shall  offer  to 
sell  those  acres  of  land  not  accepted  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  the  Stote  of  Ari- 
zona to  the  City,  subject  to  a  right  of  revert- 
er in  favor  of  the  United  Stotes  restricting 
the  use  of  such  land  perpetually  to  provide 
for  public  open  space  and  recreation,  at  a 
price  determined  by  the  Secretary  which 
shall  be  representotlve  of  the  value  of  such 


land  discounted  to  account  for  such  restric- 
tions In  use.  If  the  City  does  not,  within  30 
days  of  the  offer,  notify  the  Secretary  that 
it  will  accept  such  offer,  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  to  sell  those  acres  of  land  to  Purchaser 
at  the  higher  of  fair  market  value  or 
$1,170,000  per  acre. 

(1)  Reversion.— Any  land  within  the 
School  Property  not  conveyed  to  the  Pur- 
chaser, the  Stote  of  Arizona  or  the  City  or 
transferred  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
upon  closing  of  the  Land  Exchange  or  the 
Purchase  Transaction  or  which  reverts  to 
the  United  Stotes  under  section  101(e)(4)  or 
101(g)(4)  of  this  Act  and  is  not  sold  to  the 
City  or  the  Purchaser  shall  be  maintained 
under  the  administrative  jurisdiction,  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  shall  not  be  disposed  of  until 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  Provided, 
however.  That  such  lands  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System, 
(m)  Other  VA  Lands.— If  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  closing  of  the  Land  Exchange  or 
the  Purchase  Transaction  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  any  portion  of  the  land 
transferred  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
is  not  necessary  for  expansion  of  Veterans 
Administration  programs  and  facilities,  such 
land  shall  be  offered  to  the  City,  subject  to 
a  right  of  reverter  In  favor  of  the  United 
Stotes  restricting  the  use  of  such  land  per- 
petually to  provide  for  public  open  space 
and  recreation,  at  a  price  determined  by  the 
Secretory  which  shall  be  representative  of 
the  value  of  such  land  discounted  to  ac- 
count for  such  restrictions  in  use.  If  the 
City  does  not.  within  30  days  of  the  offer, 
notify  the  Secretary  that  It  will  accept  such 
offer,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  sell  those 
acres  of  land  to  the  Purchaser  at  the  higher 
of  fair  market  value  or  $1,170,000  per  acre. 
In  the  event  that  the  Purchaser  does  not 
purchase  such  land,  such  land  shall  be 
malntolned  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  shall  not  be  disposed  of  until  authorized 
by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(n)  Reservation  of  Right-of-Way.— The 
Secretary  shall  reserve  from  any  convey- 
ance to  the  city  or  the  State  of  Arizona  or 
from  any  administrative  transfer  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  an  access  right-of-way 
of  no  less  than  45  feet  but  no  greater  than 
60  feet  in  width  for  conveyance  to  the  Pur- 
chaser for  ingress  and  egress  to  the  Phoenix 
Exchange  Property  or  other  property  con- 
veyed to  the  Purchaser  within  the  School 
Property,  as  such  easement  or  easements 
may  be  identified  for  such  conveyance  in 
the  Public  Planning  Process  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

(o)  Access.— In  the  event  the  Stote  of  Ari- 
zona elects  to  accept  conveyance  of  a  parcel 
of  land  under  subsection  (g),  the  Veterans 
Administration  shall  provide  to  the  Stote  of 
Arizona  reasonable  access  to  such  parcel  of 
land  across  the  Veterans  Administration 
Property  or  across  other  land  within  the 
School  Property  transferred  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  under  subsection  (f ). 

(p)  Easement.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Stotes,  shall,  at  the 
time  of  conveyance  to  Purchaser  under  the 
Exchange  Agreement  or  a  Purchase  Trans- 
action, convey  to  Purchaser  an  easement  of 
no  less  than  45  feet  but  no  greater  than  60 
feet  in  width  across  the  north  end  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Property  as  neces- 
sary to  provide  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
Phoenix  Exchange  Property  from  7th 
Street. 

(q)  State  and  Local  Authority.- Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  supersede. 
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the  Land  Exchange  or  the  Purchase  Trans- 
action shall  not  occur  unless  Trust  Fund 
Payment  Agreement  has  been  executed. 

(d)  Cash  Proceeds.— Any  cash  proceeds  to 
the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  land 
within  the  School  Property  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  City  or  the  Purchaser  sub- 
sequent to  closing  of  the  Land  Exchange  or 
the  Purchase  Transaction  shadl  be  in  the 
form  of  a  lump  sum  payment,  unless  other- 
wise agreed  to  by  the  parties,  payable  to  the 
United  States  for  deposit  into  the  Arizona 
InterTribal  Trust  Fund  and  the  Navajo 
Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  section  202. 

TITLE  II 
SEC.  201.  CLOSURE  OF  THE  PHOENIX  INDIAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

(a)  Closure.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  close 
the  Phoenix  Indian  High  School  on  a  date 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  which  date 
shall  be  no  earlier  than  June  1,  1988.  and  no 
later  than  September  1,  1988. 

(b)  Notice.— Within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  tribal  governing  body  of  each  Arizona 
Tribe  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  Phoenix 
Indian  High  School  and  each  person,  or 
parent  or  guardian  of  each  person,  enrolled 
as  a  student  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  High 
School  on  January  1,  1988.  of  the  date  of 
closing  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  High  School 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction.— Within  60 
days  after  closure  of  the  Phoenix  Indian 
High  School  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transfer  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion, management  and  control  of  the  school 
property  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  National  Park  Service,  Provided. 
That,  prior  to  the  disposition  of  the  School 
Property  under  the  terms  of  the  Exchange 
Agreement  or  otherwise,  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  manage  and  control  such 
School  Property  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Exchange 
Agreement,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  provisions  governing  the  removal  of 
fixtures,  improvements,  and  personal  prop- 
erty from  the  School  Property.  During  the 
interim  period  of  administration  the  School 
Property  shall  not  be  considered  a  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System. 

SEC.     202.     ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE     ARIZONA 
INDIAN  TRl  ST  Fl'NDS. 

(a)  Upon  disposal  of  the  School  Property 
and  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Monetary  Phroceeds,  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States— 

(Da  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Arizona 
InterTribal  Trust  Fund;  and 

(2)  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Navajo 
Trust  Fund. 

(b)  Each  Trust  Fund  established  under 
this  section  shall  consist  of — 

( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(A)  that  portion  of  the  Monetary  Proceeds 
properly  allocable  to  each  such  Trust  Fund; 

(B)  that  portion  of  the  cash  proceeds  from 
the  sale  by  the  United  States  to  the  City  or 
the  Purchaser  of  additional  acres  of  land 
within  the  School  Property  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)(4)  or  (m)  of  section  101  of  this 
Act  properly  allocable  to  each  such  Trust 
Fund: and 

(C)  any  interest  accruing  on  any  amount 
deposited  in  esu;h  such  Trust  fund, 

(2)  less  the  amount  of  Trust  Income  from 
the  Tnist  Fund  used  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Investment.— (1)  If  a  Trust  Fund  Pay- 
ment is  made  in  the  form  of  a  lump  sum 


payment  under  section  102(c)(1)  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  invest 
the  amount  of  such  lump  sum  payment  in 
interest-bearing  deposits  and  securities  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  June  24,  1938  (25 
U.S.C.  162a). 

(2)  If  a  Trust  Fund  Payment  is  made  in 
the  form  of  annual  payments  under  section 
102(c)(2)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  hold  in  trust  the  security 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  Trust  Fund 
Payment  Agreement. 

(3)  At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  any  portion  of  the  Trust  Income 
not  used  by  the  Secretary  in  any  year. 

(d)  Use  of  Trust  Income.— (1)  Tnist 
income  may  be  used  only  for— 

(A)  supplemental  educational  and  child- 
welfare  programs,  activities,  and  services  for 
the  benefit  of— 

(i)  those  Arizona  Tribes  that  were  mem- 
bers of  the  InterTribal  Council  of  Arizona 
on  January  1,  1988,  in  the  case  of  payments 
from  the  Arizona  InterTribal  Trust  Fund; 
and 

(ii)  the  Navajo  Tribe,  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ments from  the  Navajo  Trust  Fund; 

(B)  the  design,  construction,  improve- 
ment, or  repair  of  related  facilities;  and 

(C)  the  payments  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(?). 

(2)(A)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  appro- 
priations, may  make  grants— 

(i)  from  the  Arizona  InterTribal  Trust 
Fund  to  Arizona  tribes  that  were  members 
of  the  InterTribal  Council  of  Arizona  on 
January  1,  1988.  public  school  districts  on  or 
near  reservations  of  such  Tribes  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  the  InterTribal  Coun- 
cil of  Arizona:  and 

(ii)  from  the  Navajo  Trust  Fund  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  or  public  school  districts  on  or 
near  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  con- 
dition for  making  any  grant  to  a  public 
school  district,  the  approval  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Arizona  Tribe  the  children 
of  which  are  to  be  served  by  such  grant. 

(3)(A)  An  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  Trust  Income  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  annually  by  the 
Secretary— 

(i)  to  the  InterTribal  Council  of  Arizona 
from  the  Arizona  InterTribal  Trust  Fund; 
and 

(ii)  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  from  the  Navajo  Trust  Fund. 

(B)  Payments  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  for  education,  child  welfare, 
community  development,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  and  may  be  made 
only  pursuant  to  an  annual  budget  adopted 
by  the  vote  of— 

(i)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
Tribal Council  of  Arizona,  in  the  case  of 
payments  to  the  Arizona  InterTribal  Trust 
Fund;  and 

(ii)  the  governing  body  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  in  the  case  of  payments  to  the  Navajo 
Trust  Fund. 

(C)  The  limitation  on  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
construed  as  a  limitation  on  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  the 
InterTribal  Council  of  Arizona  or  the 
Navajo  Tribe  under  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  None  of  the  Trust  Income  may  be  used 
for  scholarship  grants  for  higher  education. 

(e)  Allocation.— In  depositing  into  the 
Trust  Funds  the  Monetary  I»roceeds.  any 
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payment  by  the  State  of  Arizona,  or  the 
cash  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  within 
the  School  Property— 

(1)  the  amount  properly  allocable  to  the 
Arizona  InterTribal  Trust  Fund  shall  be  95 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment or  cash  proceeds  to  the  United  States: 
and 

(2)  the  amount  properly  allocable  to  the 
Navajo  Trust  Fund  shall  be  5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  payment  or  cash  pro- 
ceeds to  the  United  States. 

Summary  of  Arizona-FYorida  Land 
Exchange  Act  of  1988 

The  Arizona-Florida  Land  Exchange  Act 
of  1988  provides  for  the  exchange  of  proper- 
ty in  Phoenix,  Arizona  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with 
Florida  property  owned  by  Collier,  to  allow 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  to  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  and  other  conserva- 
tion units  in  Florida.  The  bill  also  sets  forth 
the  manner  in  which  the  Arizona  property 
is  to  be  disposed,  provides  for  the  closure  of 
the  Phoenix  Indian  High  School,  and  estab- 
lishes tribal  educational  trust  func^s. 
disposition  of  the  property 

Within  three  years  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  Collier  will  have  an  option  to 
purchase  the  Phoenix  property  under  the 
terms  of  an  Exchange  Agreement  signed  by 
Collier  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  ratified  by  this  legislation.  The  basic 
terms  of  the  Exchange  Agreement  are  that 
Collier  will  acquire  the  Phoenix  Indian 
School  property  in  exchange  for  Florida 
lands  owned  by  Collier,  which  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve 
and  other  conservation  units,  and  approxi- 
mately $34.8  million  for  deposit  into  tribal 
education  trust  funds. 

Collier  must  first  provide  preliminary 
notice  that  it  may  accept  the  offer  to  pur- 
chase the  property  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Mayor  of  Phoenix,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Governor  of  Arizona,  the  InterTribal  Coun- 
cil of  Arizona,  and  the  governing  body  of 
the  Navajo  tribe. 

The  City  of  Phoenix  will  be  given  twenty 
acres  of  the  property  at  no  cost  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  land  be  permanently 
used  to  provide  for  public  open  space  and 
recreation.  The  specific  location  of  the 
twenty  acres  will  be  determined  through 
the  public  planning  process. 

The  Veterans  Administration  will  be 
granted  administrative  jurisdiction  over 
eleven  and  one-half  acres  of  the  property  to 
allow  for  expansion  of  the  V.A.  hospital. 
The  location  of  the  V.A.  parcel  is  to  be  adja- 
cent to  the  current  V.A.  property,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  V.A.  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  also  directed  to  participate 
and  cooperate  in  the  public  planning  proc- 
ess. 

The  State  of  Arizona  will  be  given  four 
and  one-half  acres  of  the  school  property  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  state  nurs- 
ing home  for  veterans,  with  the  location  of 
the  parcel  to  be  determined  through  the 
public  planning  process. 

If  the  Veterans  Administration  decides 
not  to  use  all  of  the  property  allocated  for 
its  use,  the  unused  land  will  revert  back  to 
the  United  States,  with  first  right  of  pur- 
chase being  offered  to  the  City  of  Phoenix, 
with  the  requirement  that  the  land  be  per- 
manently used  for  public  open  space  and 
recreation.  The  purchase  price  is  to  reflect 
the  restriction  in  use.  If  the  City  does  not 
elect  to  purchase  the  parcel,  then  the  land 
is  to  be  offered  to  the  purchaser  at  either 


fair  maket  value  of  $1.17  million  per  acre, 
whichever  is  higher. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  then  must 
give  public  notice  that  the  Phoenix  proper- 
ty is  being  offered  for  sale.  Potential  buyers 
must  agree  to  pay  for  the  property  in  a 
single  cash  payment,  enter  into  the  trust 
fund  agreement,  and  enter  into  an  identical 
planning  and  zoning  agreement  with  the 
City  of  Phoenix.  The  minimum  acceptable 
price  is  a  cash  amount  that  will  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  Collier's  costs  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  public  planning  process 
and  planning  and  zoning  process. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  ac- 
ceptable offer  has  been  submitted,  then  Col- 
lier has  thirty  days  to  match  the  new  offer 
and  purchase  the  property.  If  there  was  no 
acceptable  offer,  then  Collier  may  purchase 
the  property  under  the  terms  of  the  Ex- 
change Agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Planning  and 
Zoning  Agreement  signed  by  the  City  of 
Phoenix  and  Collier,  the  City  will  have  the 
option  of  purchasing  additional  undevel- 
oped land  from  Collier  by  paying  the  fair 
maket  value  for  the  land.  If  another  buyer 
purchases  the  land,  that  buyer  must  enter 
Into  a  planning  and  zoning  agreement  which 
contains  the  same  provision. 

closure  of  the  phoenix  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed 
to  close  the  Phoenix  Indian  High  School  be- 
tween June  1  and  September  1.  1988.  The 
Secretary  must  notify  each  student  and  the 
governing  body  of  the  affected  tribes  of  the 
closure  within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  the  Act. 

transfer  of  jurisdiction 

Once  the  school  is  closed,  the  property 
will  be  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service.  The  property  will  not.  how- 
ever, be  considered  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

establishment  of  trust  funds 

To  compensate  for  the  school  closure,  two 
educational  trust  funds  will  be  created:  one 
for  the  Navajo  tribe,  and  one  for  the  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Arizona  InterTribal  Coun- 
cil. The  funds  will  consist  of  the  monetary 
proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
school  property.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
monetary  proceeds  are  to  be  deposited  into 
the  Arizona  InterTribal  Trust  Fund,  and 
five  percent  of  the  monetary  proceeds  are  to 
be  deposited  into  the  Navajo  Trust  Fund. 
payment  into  the  trust  funds 

Upon  the  closing  of  the  Indian  School 
land  exchange,  the  purchaser  must  pay 
$34.9  mUlion  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  InterTribal  Council  of  Arizona  and 
the  Navajo  tribe,  the  payment  may  be  made 
in  either  a  lump-sum  payment  or  in  thirty 
annual  payments. 

If  the  payment  is  made  in  annual  pay- 
ments, the  purchaser  is  required  to  make 
annual  payments  each  consisting  of  the  in- 
terest due  on  the  trust  fund  principal.  The 
principal  is  due  on  the  date  of  the  final 
annual  payment. 

If  the  Secretary  directs  the  purchaser  to 
make  a  lump-sum  payment,  then  the  entire 
amount  is  due  to  the  United  States  at  clos- 
ing. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  direct- 
ed to  Invest  the  funds  in  interest-bearing  de- 
posits and  securities. 

USE  OF  trust  fund  INCOME 

Use  of  the  trust  income  is  limited  to  sup- 
plemental educational  and  child-welfare 
programs,  activities,  and  services,  and  the 


construction.  Improvement  and  repair  of  re- 
lated facilities.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is 
to  make  annual  payments  of  five  percent  of 
the  trust  Income  to  the  InterTribal  Council 
of  Arizona,  in  the  case  of  the  Arizona  Inter- 
Tribal Trust  Fund:  and  five  percent  of  the 
trust  income  to  the  governing  t>ody  of  the 
Navajo  tribe.  In  the  case  of  the  Navajo 
Trust  Fund.  The  bill  prohibits  using  any 
part  of  the  trust  income  for  scholarship 
grants  for  higher  education. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis  of  the  Arizo- 
na—Florida Land  Exchange  Act  of  1988 
Section  1  contains  the  short  title,  the  Ari- 
zona—Florida Land  Exchange  Act  of  1988. 

Section  2  defines  several  terms  used  In  the 
bin. 

title  I 
Section  101  sets  forth  the  provisions  for 
the  disposition  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  High 
School  property.  Subsection  (a)  provides 
that  the  disposal  of  the  school  property  and 
use  of  the  monetary  proceeds  is  to  be  gov- 
erned solely  by  this  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  ratifies  the  Exchange 
Agreement  between  Collier  and  the  United 
States.  The  Exchange  Agreement  sets  forth 
the  specific  obligations,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  both  parties.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  subsequent  minor  and 
technical  amendments  to  land  descriptions 
and  instruments  of  conveyance  described  in 
the  Agreement,  with  the  consent  of  Collier 
and  upon  30  days  prior  notice  to  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Subsection  (c)  establishes  the  procedure 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  school  property. 
If  the  property  is  conveyed  pursuant  to  the 
Exchange  Agreement  or  a  Purchase  Trans- 
action, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  20  acres  of  the  property 
to  the  City  of  Phoenix.  11.5  acres  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  4.5  acres  to 
the  State  of  Arizona.  The  remainder  of  the 
property  (approximately  68  acres)  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Purchaser. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  Collier  to  provide 
preliminary  written  notice  of  its  intent  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  pur- 
chase the  property.  The  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Mayor  of  Phoenix,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  InterTribal 
Council  of  Arizona,  the  governing  body  of 
the  Navajo  tribe,  and  the  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona. The  subsection  makes  clear  that  the 
preliminary  notice  by  Collier  does  not  con- 
stitute either  an  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  offer  of  the  United  States. 

SulKection  (e)  requires  the  Mayor  of 
Phoenix  to  advise  the  Secretary  that  the 
City  elects  to  accept  the  20  acres  of  the 
property  within  30  days  after  receiving  the 
preliminary  notice  from  Collier.  The  l<x»- 
tion  and  configuration  of  the  property  is  to 
be  determined  through  the  Public  Planning 
Process.  The  Secretary  is  directed  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  convey  the  20  acres  on  or  after 
the  conveyance  of  the  property  pursuant  to 
the  Exchange  Agreement  or  Purchase 
Transaction. 

This  subsection  does  not  prevent  the  City 
from  entering  into  agreements  with  the 
Purchaser  to  purchase  additional  acres  of 
land  within  the  property  or  exchanging  par- 
cels on  an  acre-for-acre  basis.  Any  convey- 
ance to  the  City  by  the  United  States  or 
land  exchange  with  the  Purchaser  must  In- 
clude a  right  of  reverter  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  limiting  the  use  of  the  land 
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zoning  process  for  the  school  property.  Any 
bidder  must  agree  to  enter  into  an  identical 
Planning  and  Zoning  Agreement  with  the 
City  and  Trust  Fund  Payment  Agreement 
with  the  United  States.  A  bid  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  depyosit  of  a  bond  or  other 
surety  as  required  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  must  review  any  offer  within  30 
days  after  publication  of  the  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  in  paragraph 
(5)<C)  to  select  the  best  qualifying  offer,  if 
there  is  one,  within  15  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  "best  qualifying  offer"  is  defined  to  be 
the  qualifying  bid  that  offers  to  pay  the 
highest  lump  sum  cash  payment. 

If  the  Secretary  selects  a  best  qualifying 
offer,  he  is  to  advise  Collier  of  the  offer  and 
allow  Collier  30  days  to  match  the  offer.  If 
Collier  does  not  match  the  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  select  the  best  qualifying  offer. 
Closing  must  occur  within  90  days  after  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer. 

If  there  is  no  "best  qualifying  offer. "  Col- 
lier may  accept  the  offer  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Ex- 
change Agreement  and  this  Act. 

Paragraph  (9)  exempts  the  actions  of  the 
Secretary  from  judicial  review  and  from  the 
rulemaking  and  adjudication  requirements 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Subsection  (i)  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  account  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  if  the  school  property  is  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  a  Purchase  Transaction.  The 
account  is  to  contain  $49.4  million  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Florida  lands,  less  any  pay- 
ment already  received  by  Collier,  and  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
reimbursement  of  Collier's  costs  incurred  in 
the  planning  and  zoning  process  of  the 
school  property. 

Subsection  (j)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
convey  title  to  the  Purchaser  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  bidding  procedures  in  subsec- 
tion (h). 

Subsection  (k)  provides  for  the  disposition 
of  property  if  either  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration or  the  State  of  Arizona  elects  to  re- 
ceive fewer  than  11.5  acres  or  4.5  acres,  re- 
spectively. The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  offer 
to  sell  any  unused  land  to  the  City  of  Phoe- 
nix, with  the  restriction  that  the  land  be 
used  only  for  public  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion, at  a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary 
which  reflects  the  restriction  in  use.  If  the 
City  does  not  accept  the  offer  in  30  days, 
the  Secretary  must  offer  the  land  to  the 
Purchaser  at  either  fair  market  value  or 
$1.17  million,  whichever  is  higher. 

Subsection  (1)  states  that  any  land  not 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  State  of  Arizona,  City 
of  Phoenix,  or  Purchaser,  or  any  land  which 
reverts  back  to  the  United  States  is  to  be 
maintained  under  the  administrative  juris- 
diction, management,  and  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  although  the  land  shall 
not  l)e  considered  a  unit  of  the  Park  System. 
The  property  may  only  be  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (m)  provides  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  land  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  determines  to  not 
be  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  the  V.A. 
hospital.  The  land  is  to  be  offered  first  to 
the  City,  with  the  restriction  that  the  land 
be  used  only  for  public  open  space  and 
recreation,  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  reflects  the  restriction  in  use. 
If  the  City  does  accept  the  offer  in  30  days, 
the  Secretary  must  offer  the  land  to  the 
Purchaser  at  either  fair  market  value  or 


$1.17  million,  whichever  is  higher.  If  the 
Purchaser  does  not  accept  the  offer,  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  to  maintain  the 
property  until  it  is  disF>osed  of  pursuant  to 
an  Act  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (n)  reserves  from  any  convey- 
ance to  the  Veterans  Administration  or  the 
State  of  Arizona  an  access  right-of-way  be- 
tween 45  and  60  feet  wide  to  allow  for  the 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  property  con- 
veyed to  the  Purchaser.  The  location  of  the 
right-of-way  is  to  be  determined  through 
the  Public  Planning  Process. 

Subsection  (o)  requires  the  Veterans  Ad^ 
ministration  to  provide  the  State  of  Arizona 
with  reasonable  access  across  the  V.A.'s  land 
to  the  State's  4.5  acres. 

Subsection  <p)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
convey  as  easement  to  the  Purchaser  of  be- 
tween 45  and  60  feet  across  the  north  end  of 
the  Veterans  Administration's  property  to 
allow  for  ingress  and  egress  to  the  Purchas- 
er's property  from  Seventh  Street. 

Subsection  (q)  makes  clear  that  the  Act 
does  not  alter  in  any  manner  the  authority 
of  the  State  or  City  or  other  State  or  local 
authority  with  respect  to  planning  and 
zoning  of  the  school  property. 

Section  102  establishes  the  procedure  for 
payment  by  the  Purchaser  into  the  educa- 
tional trust  funds  which  are  created  under 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  stipulates  that  the  Mone- 
tary Proceeds  <  which  are  at  least  $34.9  mil- 
lion) are  to  be  deposited  into  the  Ari2X)na_ 
InterTribal  Trust  Fund  and  the  Navajo 
Trust  Fund. 

Subsection  <b)  gives  the  Secretary  the  dis- 
cretion to  receive  the  payment  for  either 
trust  fund  in  a  lump-sum  payment,  or  in  30 
annual  payments.  The  Secretary  must  pro- 
vide notice  to  the  Purchaser  within  90  days 
after  Collier  initiates  the  disposition  proce- 
dure by  giving  preliminary  notice  pursuant 
to  §  101(d). 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the  method  of 
payment  of  the  Monetary  Proceeds  by  the 
Purchaser.  If  the  Secretary  elects  to  receive 
a  lump-sum  payment,  the  Purchaser  must 
pay  the  entire  portion  of  the  monetary  pro- 
ceeds allocable  to  the  trust  fund  at  the  time 
of  closing.  If  the  Secretary  elects  to  receive 
annual  payments,  the  Purchaser  must  make 
30  annual  payments  equal  to  the  interest 
due  on  the  entire  portion  of  the  applicable 
trust  fund.  A  payment  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  trust  fund  principle  is  due  at  the  time 
of  the  last  annual  payment. 

The  Secretary  must  consult  with  the 
InterTribal  Council  of  Arizona.  Inc.,  con- 
cerning the  form  of  payment  into  the  Arizo- 
na InterTribal  Trust  fund,  and  with  the 
governing  body  of  the  Navajo  tribe,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Navajo  Trust  Fund,  prior  to 
making  any  election  as  to  the  method  of 
payment. 

The  interest  rate  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  interest  due  on  annual  payments 
into  the  trust  funds  is  defined  in  paragraph 
(5)  to  be  the  interest  rate  due  on  bonds  pay- 
able in  30  years  sold  by  the  United  States  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  elects  to  receive 
annual  payments,  plus  0.25  percent.  Regard- 
less of  the  bond  rate,  the  interest  rate  used 
for  the  annual  payments  may  not  be  lower 
than  8.5  percent  or  higher  than  9.0  percent. 

Paragraph  (6)  states  that  the  closing  of 
the  Land  Exchange  or  Purchase  Transac- 
tion may  not  occur  within  90  days  after  the 
date  the  Secretary  provides  notice  of  the 
method  of  payment. 

Subsection  (d)  stipulates  that  any  cash 
proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
school  property  to  the  City  or  purchaser 


subsequent  to  the  closing  of  the  Land  Ex- 
change or  Purchase  Transaction  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  a  lump-sum  payment  for  deposit 
into  the  educational  trust  funds,  unless  oth- 
erwise agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

TITLE  II 

Section  201  provides  for  the  closure  of  the 
Phoenix  Indian  High  School.  Subsection  (a) 
requires  the  Secretary  to  close  the  school 
between  June  1,  1988  and  September  1, 
1988 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  the  Secretary 
must  notify  the  tribal  governing  body  of 
each  affected  Arizona  tribe,  and  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  the  school,  within  30  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
school  property  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  the  National  Park  Service  within 
60  days  after  the  closure  of  the  school.  The 
Park  Service  is  authorized  to  manage  and 
control  the  prot>erty  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Exchange  Agreement,  al- 
though the  school  property  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System. 

Section  202  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  education  trust  funds.  Subsection  (a) 
authorizes  the  creation  of  two  funds,  the 
Arizona  InterTribal  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
Navajo  Trust  Fund. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  income  to  be 
used  for  each  fund.  Each  fund  shall  consist 
of:  the  portion  of  the  monetary  proceeds  al- 
locable to  the  fund,  the  portion  of  cash  pro- 
ceeds resulting  from  the  sale  of  additional 
acres  of  land  within  the  school  property, 
and  any  interest  accruing  on  the  money  de- 
posited into  the  trust  fund. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  invest  any  lump-sum  pay- 
ments into  the  trust  fund  Into  interest  bear- 
ing securities  and  deposits.  If  payment  into 
the  trust  funds  is  made  in  the  form  of 
annual  payments,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  directed  to  hold  the  security 
provided  by  the  Purchaser  in  trust.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  also  authorized,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, to  Invest  any  portion  of  the  Trust 
Income  not  used  by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (d)  sete  forth  the  allowable 
uses  of  the  Trust  Income.  Use  of  the  income 
is  limited  to  supplemental  educational  and 
child-welfare  programs,  services,  and  activi- 
ties, and  the  design,  construction,  improve- 
ment, and  repair  of  related  facilities.  The 
subsection  also  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  appropriations  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governing  body  of  the  affected 
tribe,  to  make  grants  from  the  trust  funds 
to  public  school  districts  on  or  near  the  res- 
ervations. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
make  an  annual  payments  in  an  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  appropriate  Trust 
Income  to  the  InterTribal  Council  of  Arizo- 
na and  the  governing  body  of  the  Navajo 
tribe.  The  use  of  this  income  is  limited  to 
education,  child  welfare,  community  devel- 
opment and  general  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  subsection  prohibits  any  part  of 
the  Trust  Income  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
grants  for  higher  education. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  allocation 
of  the  Monetary  Proceeds  into  the  trust 
funds.  95  percent  of  the  payment  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  Arizona  InterTribal 
Trust  Fund,  and  5  percent  shall  be  deposit- 
ed Into  the  Navajo  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  joining  my  colleague  from  Arizona. 
Senator  McCain,  in  introducing  today 


the  Arizona-Florida  Land  Exchange 
Act  of  1988.  While  I  am  concerned 
about  various  elements  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  cosponsoring  the  bill  so  that 
the  Senate  will  have  a  legislative  vehi- 
cle before  it  on  which  to  base  further 
consideration  of  this  complex  land  ex- 
change transaction.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  each  and  every  provision  of  the  bill. 
Rather.  I  consider  it  a  discussion  docu- 
ment. » 

This  bill  will  effectuate  a  land  ex- 
change between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Collier  family  in  Florida. 
The  Big  Cypress  Addition,  Ten  Thou- 
sand Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  the  Florida  Panther  Wildlife 
Refuge,  which  are  environmentally 
significant  lands  in  southeastern  Flori- 
da, will  be  transferred  by  the  Colliers 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  ex- 
change for  approximately  68  acres  of 
the  Phoenix  Indian  School  property 
located  in  Phoenix.  AZ.  In  addition, 
the  Collier  family  will  pay  $34.9  mil- 
lion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
trust  fund  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  Arizona's  Indian  children 
whose  school  is  being  closed  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation.  This  may  be  a  great 
deal  for  everyone— the  Indian  conunu- 
nity,  the  veterans,  the  city  of  Phoenix 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Howev- 
er, in  light  of  concerns  which  have 
been  raised  by  certain  Members  of 
Congress,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  in  various  newspaper  ac- 
counts, I  think  the  legislation  deserves 
careful  Senate  scrutiny. 

Similar  legislation,  H.R.  4519,  was 
introduced  in  the  House  on  May  3, 
1988,  and  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee  on  May 
18.  Despite  the  expeditious  action  by 
the  House.  I  believe  the  Senate  must 
carefully  review  the  various  compo- 
nents of  this  legislative  package  and 
provide  all  the  affected  parties— the 
Arizona  Indian  community,  the  veter- 
ans, the  developer,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  environmentalists  and 
the  city  of  Phoenix— an  opportunity  to 
fully  air  their  views  and/or  concerns 
prior  to  final  Senate  action.  I  hope  the 
various  committees  of  jurisdiction  will 
provide  a  forum  for  these  discussions. 
That  is  what  the  legislative  process  is 
all  about.  Hopefully,  after  hearings 
have  been  completed,  we  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  consensus  package  which 
is  satisfactory  to  all  the  various  inter- 
ests involved  in  this  complicated  trans- 
action. 

Since  the  House  bill  was  introduced, 
concerns  have  been  expressed  to  me 
by  the  Indian  and  the  environmental 
communities.  Earlier  this  week  the 
representatives  of  the  Inter-Tribal 
Council  of  Arizona  came  to  my  office 
expressing  a  number  of  their  concerns. 
The  tribal  chairmen  want  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  process  of 
reviewing  and  commenting  on  the  pro- 
posed exchange.  The  school  is  still  an 
important    part    of    the    educational 


system  used  by  these  tribes  and  the 
provisions  on  the  closure  of  the  school 
proposed  by  the  bill  are  not  acceptable 
to  them.  There  are  other  very  impor- 
tant considerations  which  the  tribes 
are  asking  Congress  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt  with  respect  to  this  proposed  ex- 
change. 

In  addition  to  their  concerns,  I  have 
some  of  my  own.  I  share  the  GAO's 
concerns  about  the  speculative  mature 
of  the  appraisal  of  the  Indian  school 
property.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  the 
trust  funds.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
attorneys'  fees  provisions.  I  believe  the 
issue  of  a  lump  sum  payment  versus  a 
30-year  annual  payout  in  equal  install- 
ments by  the  developer  to  the  trust 
fund  for  Indian  education  should  be 
more  fully  explored.  I  believe  that 
there  should  be  some  congressional 
review  of  the  alternative  bid  process 
which  now  rests  exclusively  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  are 
some  of  the  issues  which  I  believe  de- 
serve careful  scrutiny  as  the  Senate 
begins  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  do 
not  have  any  preconceived  idea  on  spe- 
cific legislative  language  that  should 
be  included  in  the  final  legislative 
package.  I  remain  open  to  discuss  the 
various  options  with  the  interested 
parties. 

Ultimately.  I  want  to  be  assured  that 
at  the  end  of  the  legislative  process  we 
have  a  bill  that  is  a  good  deal  for  ev- 
eryone. I  expect  to  work  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  McCain,  to  see  that 
this  proposal  gets  careful  consider- 
ation and  that  we  have  the  necessary 
hearings  in  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  2422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  insurance  compa- 
nies to  provide  insurance  in  connec- 
tion   with    U.S.    Government-assisted 
supplies  or  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

FOREIGN  AID  INSURANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today,  together  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Murkowski,  to  introduce  the 
Foreign  Aid  Insurance  Act  of  1988. 
This  legislation  addresses  a  very  dis- 
turbing problem  that  confronts  U.S. 
insurance  companies:  The  exclusion  of 
U.S.  insurance  companies  from  being 
able  to  bid  on  a  large  volume  of  insur- 
ance business  contracted  by  a  number 
of  foreign  governments  in  connection 
with  U.S.  assisted  transactions. 

Discrimination  against  U.S.  insur- 
ance companies  is  not  a  new  problem. 
U.S.  service  industries  face  a  variety  of 
foreign  barriers.  That  is  one  reason  a 
prime  objective  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Uruguay  Round  of  GATT  negotia- 
tions is  greater  liberalization  for  trade 
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fair  opportunity  to  com- 
insurance  component  of 
transactions, 
would  also  mandate 
Representative  to  ne- 
with  foreign  coun- 
currently     discriminate 
insurers  in  foreign  assist- 
to  provide  fair  treat- 
companies.  The  bill  also 
new  reporting  require- 
acluded  as  part  of  the  na- 
estimate  on  the  removal 
eign  country  barriers  to 
companies. 

I  believe  this  legisla- 

serve  to  significantly  in- 

ifisurance  opportunities  for 

and  will  contribute  to 

of  our  trade  deficit.  We 

mandating  by  this  legislation 

buj  iness  must  go  to  U.S.  com- 

whi  ;h  we  might  rightly  do  in 

talking  about  U.S.  foreign 

transactions.  Rather,  we  are 

that  U.S.  companies  be 

chance.  I  hope  that  the 

expeditiously  consider  this 

and    that    it    will    soon 


C  ingress  i 


m  ly 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
full  text  of  this  bill  be 
Record  at  this  point, 
no  objection,  the  bill 
to    be    printed    in    the 
1  ollows: 

S.  2422 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of   the    United   States    of 
assembled, 

TITLE. 

be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Aid 
of  1988". 

CONCERNING   PARTICIPA- 
BY  UNITED  STATES  INSLRANCE 
IN  FOREIGN  ACTIVITIES. 

or   Fedzral   Agen- 
of  each  executive  agency  or 
shall  take  such  actions 
to  ensure  that  United 
companies  have  a  fair  and 
opportunity  to  provide  in- 
such  insurance  is  neces- 
In  connection  with  United 
-assisted  supplies  or  ac- 
case  in  which  it  is  appropri- 
insurance  in  connection  with 
or  furnishing  of  such  sup- 


Govei  nment 
aiiy 


plies  or  activities,  such  actions  shall  include 
the  following: 

( 1 )  Including  in  any  solicitation,  contract, 
subcontract,  or  other  written  agreement  for 
the  procurement  or  furnishing  of  such  sup- 
plies or  activities  a  clause  which  requires 
that  United  States  insurance  companies 
have  a  fair  and  open  competitive  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  insurance. 

(2)  Certifying  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  that  all  necessary  and  prac- 
ticable actions  have  been  taken  to  provide 
United  States  insurance  companies  a  fair 
and  open  competitive  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide insurance  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Government-assisted  supplies 
or  activities.  Such  certification  shall,  in 
every  practicable  case,  be  made  before  any 
of  the  United  States  Government-assisted 
supplies  or  activities  are  received  by  a  for- 
eign country,  foreign  individual,  or  foreign 
entity.  In  any  ease  in  which  such  certifica- 
tion is  not  made  before  such  receipt  of  sup- 
plies or  activities,  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  or  military  department,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  include  in  the  certification  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  to  make  the  certifica- 
tion. 

(b)  Actions  if  Foreign  Countries  Dis- 
criminate.—If  any  foreign  country  or  any 
foreign  government  entity  excludes, 
hinders,  or  otherwise  discriminates  against 
United  States  insurance  companies  in  the 
provision  of  insurance  in  connection  with 
any  United  States  Government-assisted  sup- 
plies or  activities,  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  any  in- 
surance provided  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Government-assisted  supplies 
or  activities  with  respect  to  that  foreign 
country  or  foreign  government  entity  after 
the  discriminatory  action  or  while  discrimi- 
nation in  such  manner  is  practiced  by  such 
country  or  entity  shall  be  provided  only  by 
United  States  insurance  companies  or  by  in- 
surance companies  of  any  foreign  country 
whose  government  has  entered  into  a  bilat- 
eral or  multilateral  agreement  with  the 
United  States  providing  for  national  treat- 
ment of  United  States  insurance  companies 
in  that  country,  including  that  country's 
foreign  assistsmce  programs,  or  has  offered 
equivalent  assurances,  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  of  non- 
discriminatory treatment  of  United  States 
insurance  companies. 

(1)  except  to  the  extent  that  head  of  an 
executive  agency  or  military  department 
certifies  to  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, with  respect  to  a  particular 
project,  that  no  insurance  was  reasonably 
available  from  United  States  insurance  com- 
panies or  insurance  companies  of  any  for- 
eign country  whose  government  does  not 
discriminate  against  United  States  insur- 
ance companies  in  connection  with  such 
supplies  or  activities:  or 

(2)  unless  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative certifies  to  the  Congress  that  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  negotiations  with  the 
discriminatory  country  concerning  such  dis- 
criminatory acts  or  other  trade  barriers  to 
United  States  insurance  companies  are  in 
progress  and  that  imposition  of  the  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  would  make  a  favor- 
able settlement  for  United  States  insurance 
companies  less  likely. 

A  certification  under  clause  (2)  shall  include 
the  date  on  which  the  negotiations  are  ex- 
pected to  conclude  and  shall  expire  60  days 
after  such  date,  except  that  another  such 
certification  may  be  made. 

(c)  Reports  by  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative.—The     United     SUtes     Trade 


Representative  shall  review  the  actions  of 
each  executive  agency  and  military  depart- 
ment under  this  section  and,  after  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  United  States 
insurance  companies,  shall  repwrt  to  the 
Congress  in  the  report  required  by  Section 
181(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect 
to  such  actions.  The  report  shall  also  list 
the  countries  receiving  United  States  Gov- 
ernment-assisted supplies  or  activities  and 
the  extent  to  which  United  States  insurance 
companies  have  had  a  fair  and  opten  com- 
petitive opportunity  to  provide  Insurance  In 
each  recipient  country. 

(d)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "United  SUtes  Insurance 
company"— 

(A)  includes  an  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  holding  company,  or  other 
legal  entity  which  Is  authorized,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  holding  company,  subsidiaries  of 
which  are  authorized,  by  a  State  to  engage 
In  the  business  of  issuing  Insurance  con- 
tracts or  reinsuring  the  risk  underwritten  by 
insurance  companies;  and 

<B)  Includes  foreign  operations,  branches, 
agencies,  subsidiaries,  affiliates,  or  joint 
ventures  of  any  entity  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(2)  the  term  "holding  company"  means  a 
company  that  Is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  and  that 
does  not  Itself  engage  In  the  business  of  Is- 
suing Insurance  contracts  or  reinsuring  the 
risk  underwritten  by  Insurance  companies, 
but  which  owns  controlling  interests  in  sub- 
sidiaries that  do  Issue  insurance  contracts  or 
reinsure  the  risk  underwritten  by  Insurance 
companies; 

(3)  United  States  Insurance  companies 
shall  have  had  a  "fair  and  open  competitive 
opportunity  to  provide  Insurance"  If  they— 

(A)  have  received  notice  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  insurance;  and 

(B)  have  been  evaluated  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis; 

(4)  the  term  "United  States  Government- 
assisted  supplies  or  activities",  includes  arti- 
cles, materials,  services,  supplies,  construc- 
tion materials,  and  construction  or  other  ac- 
tivities— 

(A)  that  are  procured  by  or  with  the  fi- 
nancial assistance,  direct  or  Indirect,  of  any 
executive  agency  or  military  department 
and  are  to  be  used  or  (In  the  case  of  activi- 
ties) conducted  in  a  foreign  country,  includ- 
ing assistance  In  the  form  of  credits,  ad- 
vance funds,  grants  (Including  grants  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961),  and  the 
guarantee  of  convertibility  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies; 

(B)  that  are  furnished,  either  within  or 
outside  the  United  States,  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  or  for  the  account  or 
benefit  of  any  foreign  country,  foreign  Indi- 
viduals, or  foreign  entity,  with  or  without 
the  provision  of  reimbursement;  or 

(C)  that  are  procured  by  the  Department 
of  State  or  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment In  connection  with  construction 
activities  outside  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  term  "executive  agency"  means  an 
executive  agency  as  defined  In  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  that  such 
term  Includes  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office; 

(6)  the  term  "military  department"  means 
a  military  department  as  defined  in  section 
102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


(e)  Reguiatory  AtJTHORiTY.- The  United 
States  Trade  Representative  is  authorized 
to  Issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  Act.  in- 
cluding guidelines  for  executive  agencies 
and  military  departments  and  regulations 
for  the  prevention  of  evasion  or  circumven- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  foreign 
countries,  foreign  Individuals,  and  foreign 
entitles.* 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  in  introducing  this  im- 
portant legislation— the  Foreign  Aid 
Insurance  Act  of  1988.  It  is  intended  to 
address  the  increasingly  common  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  against  U.S.  in- 
surance companies  by  many  foreign 
governments  when  prociuring  insur- 
ance associated  with  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

I  am  supportive^ of  the  role  that  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  »reign  military  sales 
play  in  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  advancement  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  around  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  insure  that 
U.S.  firms  are  given  a  fair  chance  to 
participate  in  some  of  the  trade  oppor- 
timities  which  arise  from  our  foreign 
aid  contributions. 

Several  studies  have  recently  docu- 
mented the  existence  of  widespread 
discrimination  against  U.S.  insurers  in 
foreign  markets,  and  have  gone  on  to 
point  out  that  much  of  this  discrimi- 
nation occurs  when  insiu-ing  projects 
that  are  being  carried  out  with  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  dollars. 

This  bill  will  not  establish  a  prefer- 
ence for  U.S.  insurance  firms,  but  it 
will  assure  that  our  insurance  firms 
have  an  opportunity  to  compete  in  a 
fair  and  nondiscriminatory  manner  to 
provide  necessary  insurance  for  sup- 
plies and  activities  funded  by  our  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Insurance  Act  di- 
rects the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
and  military  departments,  which  re- 
ceive funds  under  any  foreign  assist- 
ance program,  to  assure  that  U.S.  in- 
surance companies  are  not  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  when  seeking  to 
provide  insurance  associated  with  our 
foreign  aid.  Among  the  actions  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  take  are  to  include 
in  all  solicitations  and  contracts  a 
clause  mandating  that  U.S.  insurance 
firms  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide insurance;  and  to  certify  to  the 
USTR  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  actions  have  been  taken  to 
provide  U.S.  insurance  firms  fair  op- 
portunities. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  end  discrimina- 
tion by  foreign  countries  against  U.S. 
insurers  by  requiring  that  the  neces- 
sary insurance  be  procured  in  a  com- 
petitive bidding  process.  Insurance 
firms  from  the  United  States  and  from 
any  country  whose  government  has 
entered  into  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreement  with  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  national  treatment  of  U.S. 
insurers;  or  whose  government  has  of- 
fered equivalent  assurances,  satisfac- 


tory to  USTR.  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  of  U.S.  insurance  companies 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  that 
bidding. 

The  provision  which  allows  the  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  insurers  whose 
governments  do  not  discriminate 
against  U.S.  firms  will  encourage  free 
trade  in  insurance  services,  including 
those  associated  with  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Insurance  Act  will 
enhance  the  U.S.  Government's  policy 
of  seeking  to  remove  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade  in  services.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
intended  to  give  U.S.  insurance  compa- 
nies a  fair  and  competitive  opportuni- 
ty to  do  business  overseas.* 

By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ): 
S.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   February    1989    as    "America 
Loves  Its  Kids  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AMERICA  LOVES  ITS  KIDS  MONTH 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Gore,  Senator  Cochran.  Senator 
Dole,  and  Senator  Boschwitz.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  February  1989 
as  "America  Loves  Its  Kids  Month." 

1988  has  been  described  by  many  as 
the  Year  of  the  ChUd.  The  Congress 
has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
suffering  and  lack  of  opportunity 
being  experienced  by  America's  chil- 
dren. In  one  of  the  wealthiest  nations 
in  the  world.  13  million  children  are 
living  in  poverty,  and  11  million  chil- 
dren under  age  18  are  not  covered  by 
any  kind  of  health  insurance.  America 
is  one  of  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations  in  the  world,  yet  the 
United  States  has  the  highest  mortali- 
ty rate  of  any  major  industrialized 
nation. 

As  we  speak,  the  National  Infant 
Mortality  Commission,  is  taking  testi- 
mony in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  of  which  I  am  a  member,  on 
this  tragedy. 

In  one  of  the  world's  most  "civilized" 
nations,  approximately  1.9  million 
children  were  reported  abused  and  ne- 
glected in  1986.  and  children  require 
protection  from  sexual  exploitation. 
In  a  nation  dedicated  to  family  values, 
children  continue  to  turn  to  substance 
abuse.  And  in  a  country  committed  to 
providing  opportunity,  700,000  chil- 
dren ages  14  to  18  drop  out  of  school 
each  year,  and  teenage  unemployment 
is  three  times  the  national  average. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment has  an  excellent  report  about 
to  be  released  on  the  problem  of  chil- 
dren in  America. 

Members  of  the  100th  Congress  are 
considering  many  admirable  pieces  of 
legislation   to   combat   the   problems 
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that    are    facing   American    children. 
Legislation    has    been    introduced   to 
protect  children  from  child  abuse  and 
to  stop  child  sexual  exploitation.  So 
that  poverty  will  not  deny  children 
the  opportunity  to  reach  their  poten- 
tial,  several   of   my   colleagues   have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  Medicaid 
Universal  Access  to  Prenatal  Materni- 
ty and  Infant  Care.  S.  2046.  and  S. 
1740.  the  Medicaid  Chronically  111  and 
Disabled    Children    Amendments.    S. 
2046  would  provide  Medicaid  coverage 
for  pregnant  women  and  infants  with 
incomes  below  100  percent  of  the  fed- 
eral poverty  level,  and  S.  1740  would 
give  States  the  option  of  extending 
Medicaid   coverage   to   children   with 
chronic  illnesses  in  low-lficome  fami- 
lies. In  addition.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide basic  nutritional  needs  to  all  chil- 
dren,   and    have    supported    welfare 
reform  proposals  to  promote  family 
values,  self-sufficiency,  and  a  strong 
sense    of   responsibility    toward   chil- 
dren. So  that  American  children  are 
not  left  unattended  or  placed  in  inad- 
equate child  care  facilities,  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  many  proposals  to 
increase  the  supply  of  quality,  afford- 
able child  care.  Because  of  the  influ- 
ence our  educational  system  has  on 
the  development  of  young  people.  I 
am  working  virith  many   of   my   col- 
leagues to  guarantee  quality,  opportu- 
nity, and  choice  in  our  educational 
system,  and  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive health  education  in  schools  that 
would  include  strong  substance  abuse 
prevention  programs. 

But  as  valuable  as  the  children's  ini- 
tiatives in  the  Congress  are.  America 
needs  the  active  involvement  of  com- 
munities to  give  meaning  to  any  legis- 
lation targetted  to  benefit  young 
people.  Kids  need  to  know  that  their 
nation  is  behind  them  by  hearing  the 
affirmation  of  adults  in  their  commu- 
nities. Adults  need  to  show  that  they 
believe  every  child  has  a  special  poten- 
tial and  that  they  want  this  genera- 
tion of  young  people  to  grow  up  with 
at  least  the  same  opportunities  and 
quality  of  life  that  their  generation 
enjoyed.  Communities  can  give  our 
young  people  things  that  no  amount 
of  legislation  could— self-esteem  and 
hope— and  it  doesn't  cost  anyone  a 
nickel. 

Children  have  been  described  so 
many  times  as  "America's  most  pre- 
cious resource"  that  tragically,  this 
saying  begins  to  sound  trite  to  some.  I 
believe  that  many  sayings  become  trite 
because  they  are  true,  and  I  have  the 
opportimity  to  introduce  this  resolu- 
tion today  because  two  women  in  my 
home  State  of  Mirmesota  did  not  take 
this  truth  for  granted.  They  went  to 
work. 

Doris  Gillespie  of  St.  Paul  and  Dotte 
Ewert  of  Eden  Prairie.  MN  have  been 
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p4rents'  organizations  such 
and  the  Parents  Coali- 
[Parcom],  because 
special  burden  for  young 
parents  who  have  experi- 
These  organizations 
groups  for  parents  whose 
victims  of  chemical  de- 
mental  problems.  Organi- 
as  Toughlove  and  Parcom 
who  love  their  chil- 
4oing  the  right  thing  for 
_  is  not  always  the  easiest 
e  icourages  parents  to  think 
as  part  of  the  solution 
of  their  children,  not 
Problem. 

Vave   of   teen   suicide   at- 

..  Prairie,  Dottie  Ewert 

need  for  a  unified  com- 

to  combat  the  suffering 

of  Eden  Prairie's 

One    evening,    sitting 

building,  Dottie  wrote 

1    that    became    "Eden 

Its  Kids  Month."  This 

was  adopted  by  the  city, 

1987,  and  again  in 

Prairie    celebrated    this 

the  self-esteem  of  its 

Local   businesses,   the 

and  the  Eden  Prairie 

Center  became  involved  in 
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offered    family 
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junior  and  senior  high 

kids   about   problems 

abuse  and  peer  pressure. 

were  encouraged  to  show 

to  their  young  employees 

them  out  to  lunch,  and  by 

them     doing     something 

of    looking    for   what 

d^)ing  wrong.  Senior  citizens 

to  "adopt"  a  child 

time  with   them.   Several 

.^ in  a  balloon  launch 

that  contained  their  wish 
Many  of  these  messages 
some  from  adults  that 
3wn  wish  for  a  child, 
jy   the   success   of   "Eden 
Lov;s  Its  Kids  Month,"  Dot- 
Doris  Gillespie  took  a  copy 
resolution  to  the  Governor's 
Paul.  Subsequently,  this 
\»as  signed,  and  February  of 
ceclared  "Minnesota  Loves 
Mc  nth."  Aware  of  how  power- 
uni:  led  efforts  of  communities 
o\  a  national  scale  to  fight 
of    American    young 
contacted  her  represen- 
TJS^ashington,  DC,  with  the 
America    Loves    Its    Kids 
efforts  of  Dottie  Ewert, 
and  others  like  them 
that  ordinary  individuals 
]  lave  a  great  impact  on  this 
Because  of  their  deter- 
dedication,  I  am  privi- 
to  introduce  this  resolu- 
deilare  February  of  1989  as 
L  3ves  Its  Kids  Month." 


America  Loves  Its  Kids  Month  is  to 
encourage  unified  protection  and  sup- 
port and  raise  the  self  esteem  of  the 
children  of  every  background. 

The  resolution  calls  on  American 
adults  to  protect  children  by  reporting 
child  abuse  and  negligence. 

The  text  of  Eden  I>rairie  Loves  Its 
Kids  Month  encourages  the  unified 
effort  by  all  American  adults  to  pro- 
tect, support  and  raise  the  self  esteem 
of  children  of  all  kinds. 

The  resolution  calls  on  all  of  us  to 
protect  children  by  reporting  a  variety 
of  these  abuses. 

Adults  are  encouraged  to  recognize 
and  compliment  children  who  are 
achieving  success  to  raise  the  self 
esteem  of  the  children  by  experiencing 
the  suffering  and  by  supporting  them 
and  communicating  with  them  to  help 
children  become  more  confident  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  impor- 
tant resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  324 

Whereas  all  of  the  children  in  the  United 
States,  including  newborn  infants,  toddlers, 
kids  who  attend  preschool,  nursery  school, 
kindergarten,  elementary  school,  junior 
high  school,  high  school,  open  school,  alter- 
native school,  and  private  school,  out-of- 
school  kids,  and  kids  of  every  race,  creed, 
and  color,  deserve  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  adults  in  the  United  States 
should  recognize  their  duty  to  protect  chil- 
dren by  reporting  any  suspicion  of  child 
abuse  or  neglect,  the  selling  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  minors,  or  the  dealing  of  drugs 
by  or  for  children; 

Whereas  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  achieving  success  deserve  to  be 
highly  complimented  and  given  special  rec- 
ognition for  their  accomplishments; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  help  to  raise  the  self-esteem  of  chil- 
dren, especially  children  who  have  experi- 
enced hardship  and  hurt  in  their  lives,  by 
making  an  effort  to  communicate  with  and 
to  support  children; 

Whereas  adults  in  the  United  States 
should  frequently  offer  to  children  hugs, 
smiles,  pats  on  the  back,  and  words  of  kind- 
ness and  encouragement,  to  help  children 
become  more  confident  and  successful;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  President 
can  help  children  of  the  United  States  by 
designating  a  month  for  a  united  effort  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  show 
their  love  and  appreciation  of  the  children 
of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  1989 
is  designated  as  "America  Loves  Its  Kids 
Month",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  month  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 
himself,      Mr.      Sasser,      Mr. 


Warner,    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr. 

INOUYE.     Mr.     Pressler,     Mr. 

Gore,     Mr.     Danforth,     Mr. 

Adams.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Ford, 

Mr.    ExoN,    Mr.    Kerry,    Mr. 

Bentsen,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 

Breaux,      Mr.      RiEGLE,      Mr. 

Wilson,      Mr.      Hecht,      Mr. 

Symms,      Mr.      Sanford,     Mr. 

Rudman,     Mr.     Chiles,     Mr. 

D'Amato,    Mr.    Graham,    Mr. 

Shelby,   Mr.   Boschwitz,   Mr. 

Hatch,    Mr.    Reid,    and    Mr. 

Cranston): 
S.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  May  1989  as 
"National    Tourism    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  third  week 
in  May  1989.  as  "National  Tourism 
Week."  I  am  pleased  to  have  joining 
me  today,  among  others,  the  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  Senator 
Rollings,  and  the  cochairmen  of  the 
Senate  Tourism  Caucus,  Senators 
Sasser  and  Warner. 

This  week  is  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate time  to  introduce  the  joint  resolu- 
tion since  this  is  National  Tourism 
Week.  Communities  and  States  across 
the  country  are  taking  part  in  the 
fifth  annual  observance  of  National 
Tourism  Week.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  year's  celebration  will,  as  it  has  in 
previous  years,  be  an  astounding  suc- 
cess. 

The  growth  of  the  American  travel 
and  tourism  industry  over  the  past 
two  decades  has  been  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  It  has  become  our  third 
largest  retail  industry— $270  billion— 
and  our  second  largest  private  employ- 
er—5.5  million  jobs.  The  industry  is 
the  first,  second,  or  third  largest  em- 
ployer in  some  39  of  the  55  States  and 
territories.  And  the  outlook  for  the  in- 
dustry is  one  of  more  growth,  more 
jobs,  and  more  economic  development. 

With  each  passing  year,  more  of  our 
Nation's  business,  political,  and  com- 
munity leaders  discover  the  impor- 
tance of  tourism  to  their  local  econo- 
mies. The  success  stories  abound— 
from  Baltimore  to  Long  Beach,  from 
Florida  to  West  Virginia— countless 
stories  of  economic  rejuvenation  due, 
in  large  part,  to  the  development  and 
promotion  of  a  strong  local  tourism  in- 
dustry. 

The  message  is  a  simple  one.  Dollars 
spent  on  tourism  are  an  investment 
which  pays  many  times  over  in  jobs 
and  tax  revenues. 

National  Tourism  Week  has  several 
purposes.  First,  the  celebration  of  this 
event  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  industry  to  our  econo- 
my. In  addition,  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  many  different  seg- 
ments that  comprise  the  travel  and 
tourism   industry   to   recognize   their 


common  goals  and  imity  of  purpose. 
Finally,  National  Tourism  Week  is  a 
forum  for  our  States,  our  regions,  and 
our  local  areas  to  display  this  unity 
and  to  promote  the  local  tourist  trade. 

It  was  more  than  a  decade  ago  when 
I,  as  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  re- 
ceived the  message  that  tourism  can 
be  an  important  part  of  a  State's  eco- 
nomic development.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  our  State's  natural  at- 
tributes—our scenic  beauty,  our  white 
water  rivers,  our  ski  slopes,  and  our 
rich  history  and  culture— were  a  mar- 
ketable product  that  could  help  im- 
prove our  quality  of  life. 

It  was  just  plain  logic  to  make  tour- 
ism development  a  top  priority  of 
State  government— and  that's  exactly 
what  we  did.  We  instituted  the 
"Travel  West  Virginia"  promotion  pro- 
gram. We  took  the  regional  approach. 
We  marketed  ourselves  extensively  in 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  within  a 
half-day's  drive  from  the  State.  We 
got  the  word  out  about  what  a  wonder- 
ful vacation  opportunity  the  folks  in 
neighboring  States  had  virtually  right 
in  their  back  yard. 

It  worked.  In  10  years,  we  tripled  the 
size  of  West  Virginia's  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry.  Tourism  is  now  the  third 
largest  employer  in  the  State,  provid- 
ing paychecks  for  nearly  28,000  of  our 
people.  Tourists  spend  nearly  $3.5  mil- 
lion per  day  in  West  Virginia.  And  the 
various  governmental  entities  there- 
State  and  local— pick  up  a  total  of  $128 
million  in  annual  tax  revenues  from 
the  industry. 

In  the  international  arena,  the  world 
travel  market  is  expanding.  As  more 
and  more  of  the  world's  people  become 
economically  able  to  venture  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  own  nations,  our 
Nation  must  be  right  there  to  ensure 
that  we  get  our  fair  share  of  this 
market. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world  econ- 
omy, it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  emphasize  their 
strengths.  Tourism  is  certainly  one  of 
America's  great  strengths.  Two  years 
ago,  foreign  travelers  spent  $16  billion 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  figures 
for  1987  are  expected  to  show  a  con- 
tinued increase. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that 
when  it  comes  to  international  tour- 
ism, the  United  States  is  sitting  on  a 
gold  mine. 

Mr.  President,  a  multifaceted  part- 
nership between  our  business  commu- 
nity and  our  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment has  nurtured  the  development  of 
a  strong  travel  and  tourism  economy 
in  America.  By  celebrating  National 
Tourism  Week,  we  seek  to  strengthen 
that  partnership  in  the  interest  of  sus- 
taining the  incredible  growth  of  this 
industry. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  joint  resolution  and  join  with 
me  as  cosponsors.* 


•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  in  the  introduction  of  this 
National  Tourism  Week  1989  resolu- 
tion. 

More  than  a  quarter-century  ago, 
when  I  was  a  Governor,  I  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  potential  of 
travel  and  tourism  for  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic development.  I  saw  that  the 
folks  in  Myrtle  Beach  were  investing 
time,  effort,  and— most  importantly— 
money  in  a  program  to  attract  tourists 
to  their  fine  resort  community.  And 
Myrtle  Beach  was  reaping  huge  divi- 
dends from  its  investment.  They  were 
swamped  with  tourists. 

So  we  set  out  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram to  a  statewide  level.  We  estab- 
lished a  legislative  committee  on  tour- 
ism. In  1965,  the  first  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Tourism  and  Trade  was 
launched.  Later,  our  State  established 
the  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation, 
and  Tourism. 

It  has  all  paid  off  very  handsomely. 
Today,  travel  and  tourism  is  the 
number  one  industry  in  South  Caroli- 
na—providing an  estimated  94,000  jobs 
and  adding  more  than  $4  biUion  to  our 
State's  economy. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  tourism's  po- 
tential back  in  the  1960's  that  when 
my  friend  Luther  Hodges  left  North 
Carolina  to  become  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  President  Kennedy, 
I  talked  to  him  about  starting  a  tour- 
ism agency  in  his  department.  And  so 
he  instituted  the  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
which  has  evolved  into  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration. 

This  national  effort  has  also  paid  off 
with  significant  dividends.  Travel  and 
tourism  has  become  this  country's 
second  largest  private  employer  and 
third  largest  retail  industry.  The 
growth  in  travel  industry  sales  contin- 
ues to  outpace  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my. And  it  has  become  our  second 
largest  export. 

I  enthusiastically  support  this  joint 
resolution,  just  as  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  nurturing  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry,  and  I  urge  its 
swift  approval  by  the  Senate.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller, 
and  others  to  proclaim  the  third  week 
of  May  as  "National  Tourism  Week". 

Over  7  million  individuals,  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  employed  in  tourism 
or  tourism-related  industries. 

Total  travel  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  more  than 
$260  billion  annually,  amounting  to 
some  6.4  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

In  virtually  every  State,  including 
my  native  State  of  Tennessee,  tourism 
is  among  the  top  two  or  three  indus- 
tries. 

America  has  always  been  a  nation  on 
the  move.  Americans  love  to  travel  and 


thereby  enjoy  the  many  scenic  treas- 
ures of  this  great  country. 

My  State  of  Tennessee  is  blessed 
with  many,  many  fine  tourism  attrac- 
tions. From  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains in  East  Teimessee  to  the  Hermit- 
age and  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  in  Nash- 
ville to  Beale  Street  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee's scenic  beauty  and  historic 
treasures  attract  visitors  from  far  and 
wide. 

Tennessee  is  a  top  dollar  value  for 
the  domestic  and  international  travel- 
er. Indeed,  according  to  the  statistics 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration,  Tennessee  was  vis- 
ited by  some  375.000  foreign  tourists 
in  1986. 

This  joint  resolution  honors  the 
many  men  and  women— from  travel 
agents  to  hotel  and  motel  operators — 
who  keep  our  tourism  industry  as  one 
of  the  most  vibrant  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  stop  and  re- 
flect during  National  Tourism  Week 
on  the  many  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits that  derive  from  domestic  and 
international  tourism  and  tip  our  hats 
to  those  in  this  country  who  keep  this 
industry  on  the  go.« 

NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK  1989 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia, Senator  Rockefeller,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
National  Tourism  Week  1989. 

In  South  Dakota,  tourism  has  grown 
to  be  my  State's  second  largest  indus- 
try—second only  to  agriculture— and  is 
responsible  for  over  25,000  jobs  for 
South  Dakotans.  From  the  four  faces 
on  Mt.  Rushmore  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Badlands  in  the  west,  to  the 
mighty  Missouri  that  runs  through 
the  center,  to  the  Glacial  Lakes  in  the 
east,  tourism  and  South  Dakota  are 
virtually  synonymous. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  tour- 
ism is  a  vital  part  of  my  State's  econo- 
my for  it  allows  visitors  from  around 
the  country  and  around  the  world  to 
discover  and  appreciate  the  breathtak- 
ing beauty  and  the  fascinating  history 
of  South  Dakota. 

I  clearly  remember  joining  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  and  tourism  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Rose  Garden  when 
President  Reagan  signed  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  first  National  Tour- 
ism Week  in  1984.  Since  that  time,  the 
National  Tourism  Week  Council  has 
done  a  commendable  job  of  organizing 
events  and  activities  designed  to  in- 
crease awareness  of  the  tourism  indus- 
try. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  carry  on 
this  tradition  of  saluting  an  industry 
that  makes  so  many  significant  contri- 
butions to  this  Nation.  I  am  proud  to 
declare  my  support  for  the  resolution 
proclaiming  National  Tourism  Week 
during  the  third  week  of  May  1989. 
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S.  1426 

ijequest  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
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for  other  purposes. 

S.  1640 
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S.  3098 
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S.  2098,  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Ak^iation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 

sitmination  against  blind  indi- 

travel. 
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S.  3129 

■equest  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 

I  he  Senator  from  California 

Wiu  on]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  2129,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal 
the  application  of  the  uniform  capital- 
ization rules  with  respect  to  animals 
produced  in  a  farming  business. 

S.  2180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga].  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added 
as  cosponsor  of  S.  2180.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, sale  or  possession  of  fire- 
arms, not  detectable  by  metal  detec- 
tion and  x-ray  systems. 

S.  3199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chai-ee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran] 
were  added  as  a  cosponsors  of  S.  2199, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  and  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  to  establish 
the  American  Heritage  Trust,  for  pur- 
poses of  enhancing  the  protection  of 
the  Nation's  natural,  historical,  cultur- 
al, and  recreational  heritage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2286 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2286,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  increase  the  standard  deduc- 
tion for  child  dependents. 

S.  2299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2299,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion for  Congress  from  the  application 
of  certain  provisions  of  Federal  law  re- 
lating to  employment. 

S.  2300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2300.  a  bill  to  issue  a  fisheries  li- 
cense for  the  operation  of  the  vessel 
MV  Ocean  Cyclone. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
248  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  2,  1988,  through  Oc- 
tober 8.  1988,  as  "Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  270,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  June  26 
through  July  2.  1988,  as  "National 
Safety  Belt  Use  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
271.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  20,  1988,  as  "Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
the     Senator     from     Virginia     [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.    Stafford],    the    Senator    from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
the     Senator     from     Alabama     [Mr. 
Heflin],    the    Senator    from    North 
Dakota    [Mr.    Conrad],    the    Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler],   the    Senator    from    Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from 
North    Carolina    [Mr.    Sanford],    the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.   BoscHwiTz],   the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and 
the    Senator    from    Tennessee     [Mr. 
Gore]   were  added   as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  287,  a  joint 
resolution    designating   May    1988    as 

"Older  Americans  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
288,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  5.  1988,  through  June  11. 
1988.  as  "National  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 291,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  September  1988  as 
"National  Sewing  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  295,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  September  15,  1988,  as  "Nation- 
al D.A.R.E.  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure].  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  DuRENBERGER],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga], the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Stafford],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  303,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  October  1988 
as  "National  Lupus  Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
ski], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  ScnatOT  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  304,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating July  2,  1988,  as  "National  Lit- 
eracy Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  307,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  decade  be- 
ginning January  1,  1988.  as  the 
"Decade  of  the  Brain." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rorida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle]  were  aidded  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  319,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  November  6,  1988,  and 
ending  November  12,  1988.  as  "Nation- 
al Disabled  Americans  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  103.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  award 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
Charles  E.  Thornton.  Lee  Shapiro,  and 
Jim  Lindelof.  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  were  killed  in  Afghanistan. 

senate  RESOLUTION  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  394,  a 
bill  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  funding  in  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  and  mass  transit 
programs  should  be  at  the  levels  en- 
acted in  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1987. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  432- 
HONORING  EUGENE  O'NEILL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  432 

Whereas  Eugene  O'Neill  is  recognized  the 
world  over  as  an  American  literary  genius; 

Whereas  O'Neill's  plays  have  inspired  sev- 
eral generations  of  American  playwrights 
and  promise  to  Inspire  generations  more; 

Whereas  O'Neill  captured  the  uniqueness 
of  the  American  experience  and  brought  it 
masterfully  to  the  stage; 

Whereas  O'Neill  wrote  thirteen  plays  and 
was  honored  in  his  lifetime  by  four  Pulitzer 
Prizes  and  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature; 
and 

Whereas  O'Neill  made  a  priceless  contri- 
bution to  the  literary  heritage  of  our 
nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes 
Eugene  O'Neill  for  his  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  canon  of  American  draona  and 
the  pleasure  he  has  given  to  the  American 
people  In  this  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  submit  a  resolution  to 


honor  our  great  American  playwright, 
Eugene  O'Neill.  Eugene  O'Neill,  who 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  100  years 
ago,  has  inspired  several  generations 
of  American  playwrights  and  undoubt- 
edly will  inspire  generations  more.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  Eugene  O'Neill, 
who  lives  on  through  his  magnificent 
plays,  is  supremely  worthy  of  our  ap- 
preciation in  this  the  100th  anniversa- 
ry year  of  his  birth. 

Eugene  Gladstone  O'Neill  was  bom 
on  October  16,  1888.  in  New  York  City. 
O'Neill's  childhood  was  one  of  great 
unhappiness  and  isolation.  His  father, 
an  Irish  immigrant  who  at  a  very  early 
age  was  forced  to  support  his  large, 
poverty-stricken  family,  was  a  travel- 
ing actor  whose  turbulent  career  pre- 
vented his  young  son  from  knowing  a 
stable  home.  Indeed,  O'Neill  spent  the 
first  7  years  of  his  life  in  sleazy  hotel 
rooms  and  boarding  houses.  O'Neill's 
mother,  exhausted  by  endless  travel- 
ing, gradually  became  addicted  to  mor- 
phine and  suffered  its  ravages  for 
years. 

At  the  age  of  7,  young  O'Neill  was 
shipped  off  to  a  Catholic  boarding 
school  in  the  Bronx.  He  remained 
there  until,  at  age  13,  he  was  enrolled 
at  Betts  Academy  in  Stamford,  CT, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1906. 
O'Neill's  intellectual  promise  was  such 
that  he  was  accepted  by  P>rinceton 
University  that  same  year;  however, 
due  to  his  undisciplined,  chaotic  up- 
bringing, O'Neill  failed  to  complete  his 
freshman  year  and  instead  spent  the 
next  6  years  traveling  aimlessly  all 
over  the  world  in  search  of  his  destiny. 

Despite  great  sadness  and  loneliness, 
O'Neill  was  able  to  draw  upon  his  ad- 
verse life  experiences  when  writing 
some  of  the  greatest  plays  of  the  20th 
century.  In  1920.  O'Neill's  first  full- 
length  play.  "Beyond  the  Horizon." 
was  produced  on  Broadway  and  earned 
him  his  first  Pulitzer  Prize.  His  second 
full-length  play.  "Anna  Christie."  also 
written  in  1920,  won  O'Neill  his  second 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  clearly  established 
this  young  Irish  American  as  one  of 
America's  leading  playwrights. 

In  the  next  four  years,  O'Neill 
stunned  Broadway  with  four  revolu- 
tionary and  socially  controversial 
plays.  The  first.  "The  Emperor  Jones," 
was  one  of  the  first  plays  to  poignant- 
ly depict  segregation  in  the  United 
States  and  provide  a  serious  dramatic 
role  for  a  black  actor.  "The  Emperor 
Jones"  was  followed  by  the  highly  ex- 
perimental "The  Hairy  Ape,"  the  mys- 
tical "The  Great  God  Brown,"  and  the 
great  tragedy,  "Desire  Under  the 
Elms." 

In  1927,  O'NeUl  won  his  third  Pulitz- 
er Prize  for  his  masterpiece  "Strange 
Interlude,"  which  delighted  playgoers 
with  its  untraditional  technique. 
O'Neill  followed  this  triumph  with  his 
masterful  trilogy,  "Mourning  Becomes 
Electra."  Then,  in  1936.  even  before 
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"Launchers'  strike  out  the  numeral  "39" 
suid  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "38". 

In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Section  IV,  Paragraph  2  <a)(i)  under  the 
heading  "Missile  Production  Facilities: 
Longhom  Army  Ammunition  Plant"  in  the 
column  denominated  "Missiles"  strike  out 
the  numeral  "0"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"8"  and  under  the  column  "Support  Equip- 
ment" strike  out  the  numeral  "0"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1". 

In  the  Protocol  regarding  Inspections  at 
Section  XI.  Paragraph  1  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  strike  out  the  words  "para- 
graph 10  of  Section  VI  of  this  Protocol"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  11  of  Sec- 
tion VI  of  this  Protocol. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


AMEN  DMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INF  TREATY 


HELMS  EJXECUTIVE  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2109 


HUMPHREY  EXECUTIVE 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2110 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Treaty  Doc.  100-11, 
supra:  as  follows: 

In  Article  XVII  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  or  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  Treaty,  its  Protocols,  or  ite 
Memorandum  of  Understanding,  this 
Treaty  shall  not  enter  into  force  unless  and 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  certified,  without  delegation,  to 
the  United  States  Senate  that,  in  his  judge- 
ment as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  stockpile  of 
ammunition  and  fuel  stored  in  Europe  for 
NATO  defense  has  been  increased  from  its 
present  level  of  less  than  seven  days  of  am- 
munition and  fuel  to  at  least  fifteen  days." 


Hi^jMS   proposed   an   amend- 

Treaty    Doc.    No.    100-11, 

Bdtween  the  United  States  of 

and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 

Rei  ublics  on  the  Elimination  of 

Inti  irmediate-Range  and  Short- 

]  dissiles;  as  follows: 

Ml  morandum  of  Understanding  at 

Paragraph  2,  strike  out  the  nu- 

no,".  and  "175"  under  the 

hes^ed  "USA"  and  insert  respective- 

tnereof  the  numerals  "178,"  "178." 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Paragraph  1  (a)(ii)  under  the 
^^ueschhniem"  strike  out  the  co- 
\>m  25  06  E"  and  insert  in  lieu 
coordinates  "007  25  40  E"  and 
ame  heading  in  the  column  de- 
Launchers"  strike  out  the  nu- 
ind  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "21". 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Paragraph   2(a)(i)   under   the 
"Ifaining  Facilities:  Port  SUl.  Okla- 
the      column      denominated 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  announce  for  the 
public  that  a  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
Jime  14,  1988,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  1717,  a  bill  to 
assure  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of 
regulatory  jurisdiction  pertaining  to 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  and 
to  clarify  that  the  local  transportation 
of  natural  gas  by  a  distribution  compa- 
ny is  a  matter  within  State  jurisdic- 
tion and  subject  to  regulation  by  State 
commissions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Betsy  Moler,  senior  counsel,  at 
(202)  224-0612,  or  Joel  Saltzman,  coun- 
sel to  the  committee,  at  (202)  224- 
7932. 


deconcini  executive 
amendment  no.  2111 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
to  accompany  Treaty  Doc.  100-11, 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, add  the  following: 

"The  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
given  by  the  Senate  in  this  resolution  of 
ratification  is  subject  to  the  declaration, 
which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification,  that  the  United  States 
views  the  renewal  of  military  base  rights  in 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  member  countries  as  vital  to  the  se- 
curity interests  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  NATO  member  countries  and  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  political  and  economic  se- 
curity interests  of  such  host  countries". 


HELMS  EXECUTIVE  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2112 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  memorandum  of  imder- 
standing  to  accompany  Treaty  Doc. 
No.  100-11,  supra;  as  follows: 

In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  at 
Section  II.  Paragraph  2.  strike  out  the  nu- 
merals "170."  "170."  and  "175"  under  the 
column  headed  "USA"  and  insert  respective- 
ly in  lieu  thereof  the  numerals  "178."  "178," 
and  "182". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

M.-.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  May  20,  1988,  at  approxi- 
mately 11  a.m.— following  the  full 
committee  DOJ  hearing  and  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Courts  hearing— to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  May  20,  1988.  at  9  a.m.,  to 
hold  a  Department  of  Justice  authori- 
zation hearing  on  the  Civil  Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  May 
20,  1988,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  sections  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COURTS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts  and  Administrative 


Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
May  20,  1988,  at  approximately  10 
a.m.— following  the  DOJ  hearing  on 
the  Civil  Division— to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  929,  the  Volunteer  Protection 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1988,  10  a.m. 
to  receive  testimony  on  S.  1461,  a  bill 
to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  YMCA 
of  Las  Vegas,  NV;  S.  1687,  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect historical  and  geographical  over- 
sights in  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Utah  component  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Goshute 
Reservation,  to  unify  the  land  base  of 
the  Goshute  Reservation,  to  simplify 
the  boundaries  of  the  Goshute  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes:  S.  1849, 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Conwell  F.  Robin- 
son and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Robinson;  and 
S.  2264,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  cer- 
tain Federal  mining  rights  for  certain 
lands  in  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
FAMILY  POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  and  Family 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1988,  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  long- 
term  status  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  May  20,  1988.  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  "Exami- 
nation of  the  Assistive  Technology 
Promise,"  part  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  TECHNOLOGY.  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1988,  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  technology  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  on  related  issues  of  technol- 


ogy and  U.S.  industrial  competitive- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DROUGHT  CONDITIONS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago.  I  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  problem  of  low  rainfall  in  Termes- 
see  and  across  the  Southeast.  At  that 
time  I  noted  that  rainfall  in  Termessee 
was  already  4  to  5  inches  below  normal 
and  ground  water  levels  had  fallen  off. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the 
situation  is  worsening.  Rainfall  is  now 
nine  inches  below  normal  in  some 
areas  of  the  State,  and  again  predic- 
tions are  for  no  greater  than  normal 
rainfall  through  this  summer. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  are  pointed  out  in  an 
article  from  the  Nashville  Banner,  and 
I  will  ask  that  the  article  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record.  This  article  notes  that 
farmers  are  already  beginning  to  expe- 
rience problems  with  com,  hay,  soy- 
bean, and  tobacco  crops.  Soils  are  not 
sufficiently  moist  for  planting  and 
wind  conditions  are  exacerbating  the 
problem.  As  well,  individuals  around 
the  State  have  noticed  shortages  in 
water  supplies  at  home,  with  low  pres- 
sure and  sometimes  no  water  at  all. 
Now  this  happens  occasionally  in  the 
South,  but  generally  in  August,  not  in 
May. 

Today  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
Richard  Lyng  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  asking  him  to  outline 
what  plans  the  Department  has  to  ad- 
dress another  summer  of  drought.  I 
have  encouraged  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  move  forward  with 
plans  to  address  drought  conditions 
and  make  assistance  available  to  farm- 
ers if  necessary.  I  will  later  ask  that  a 
copy  of  this  letter  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

After  the  summer  of  1986  it  was  a 
painstaking  effort  to  bring  assistance 
to  our  farmers.  Should  these  weather 
conditions  continue  to  prevail,  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  not  face  the  same 
difficulty  in  providing  assistance 
should  we  be  faced  with  an  emergency 
this  year.  The  Senate  should  be  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  with  immediate 
and  sufficient  support  to  help  our 
farmers  through  this  growing  season. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  disaster 
payments,  loans,  or  distribution  of  hay 
and  feed,  we  simply  must  be  prepared. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  contact 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well 
and  request  that  the  Department  pre- 
pare contingency  plans  for  poor 
weather  conditions  in  their  States.  As 
farmers  begin  to  move  out  of  the  agri- 
culture crisis  they  have  faced  over  the 
past  several  years,  we  caimot  allow 


poor  weather  conditions  to  slow  the 
recovery. 

I  ask  that  the  article  and  letter  to 
which  I  earlier  referred  by  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Semate. 
Washington,  DC,  Mai  20,  1988. 
Mr.  Richard  Lyng. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  .will  recall, 
the  summer  of  1986  saw  a  drought  which 
created  severe  problems  for  farmers  across 
the  country  and  especially  in  the  Southeast. 
Through  coordinated  action  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  we  were 
able  to  provide  some  relief  to  those  hard  hit 
by  the  drought.  Unfortunately,  it  appears 
that  much  of  the  Southeast  is  again  threat- 
ened by  drought  conditions.  I  am  seeking 
your  assistance  in  making  sure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  ready  to  rapidly  respond 
with  effective  assistance  should  drought 
conditions  F>ersist. 

Current  weather  reports  from  my  home 
state  of  Tennessee  show  some  areas  already 
nine  inches  below  normal  rainfall  for  the 
year.  As  a  result,  some  officials  in  Tennessee 
are  already  dramatically  revising  crop  pro- 
duction estimates  downward.  As  well,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration is  predicting  no  more  than  normal 
rainfall  in  the  Southeast  for  the  next  three 
months.  Normal  rainfall  will  not  create  the 
type  of  soil  moisture  which  farmers  will 
need  for  successful  crops. 

In  the  past,  advance  deficiency  payments, 
disaster  payments  and  loans,  and  providing 
surplus  hay  through  the  Emergency  Peed 
Program  have  all  been  used  as  tools  to 
lessen  the  economic  impact  created  by 
drought  emergencies.  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  once  again  use  these 
programs  as  well  as  others  which  become 
necessary.  Therefore,  I  would  appreciate 
you  providing  me  a  report  on  what  actions 
the  Department  is  preparing  to  take  should 
this  drought  continue  and  assistance 
become  necessary.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  emergency  conditions  exist  through- 
out the  Southeast  to  consider  appropriate 
responses.  Contingency  plans  should  be  put 
together  now. 

I  would  also  urge  you  to  begin  communi- 
cating with  state  and  local  governments 
about  drought  conditions  and  possible  as- 
sistance programs.  Advance  communications 
between  federal,  state  and  local  officials  will 
help  us  be  well  prepared  should  emergency 
situations  develop. 

Thanlc  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
soon. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Sasser. 
U.S.  Senator. 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner.  May  19.  1 9881 

Wind,  Lack  of  Rain  Has  Farmers  Scared 
(By  Larry  May) 

After  a  three-year  drought  and  with  no 
rain  in  sight.  Midstate  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  run  scared. 

They  can't  transplant  their  tobacco:  their 
com  crop,  spring  hay  and  pasture  sire  drying 
up.  and  it  may  be  too  dry  for  them  to  plant 
soybeans. 

Robertson  County  Farm  Agent  Don 
Malone  said  the  lack  of  rain,  accompanied 
by  a  North  wind  that  has  dehydrated  plants 
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changed  the  farm  situation 

the  last  few  days. 
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year  I  estimated  wheat  yields 

bushels  per  acre."  Malone  said. 
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said     the     problem 
the  district, 
in  the  district  are  using  three  mil- 
gallons  each  day  than  ordinary.  I 
million  gallons  every  day  to  the 
said  Cranor,   who  blames 
problems  on  the  drought, 
all  I  can,"  he  said. 


TRffiUTE  TO  JAMES  STEWART 
ON  HIS  80TH  BIRTHDAY 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
May  20,  a  great  actor  and  great  Ameri- 
can celebrates  his  80th  birthday. 
James  Stewart  may  well  be  America's 
most-loved  film  star,  and  he  is  certain- 
ly among  our  most-honored  film 
actore.  Jimmy,  as  he  is  known  to  movie 
fans  around  the  globe,  began  his 
acting  career  on  the  stage,  however. 

A  stint  in  surmner  stock  after  he 
graduated  from  Princeton  led  to  the 
Broadway  stage,  where  he  first  saw  his 
name  up  in  lights  for  his  starting  role 
as  Sergeant  O'Hara  in  "Yellow  Jack." 
Roles  in  plays  like  "Divided  by  Three" 
and  "Journey  at  Night"  led  to  an 
MGM  contract,  and  Hollywood  was 
never  the  same  after  Jimmy  Stewart 
arrived. 

The  contract  players  in  those  days 
stayed  busy,  and  Stewart  appeared  in 
24  movies  in  his  first  5  years  in  films, 
climaxing  with  his  Oscar-nominated 
performance  in  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington"  in  1939  and  his  Academy 
Award  for  Best  Actor  of  the  Year  for 
his  role  in  "The  Philadelphia  Story" 
in  1940. 

A  few  pictures  later.  Stewart's  film 
career  was  interrupted— and  James 
Stewart,  best  actor,  became  Lt.  James 
Stewart,  USAF.  Lieutenant  Stewart 
flew  20  missions  as  a  bomber  pilot  and 
squadron  commander  with  the  8th  Air 
Force,  and  he  didn't  stop  serving  his 
country  when  the  war  ended. 

Ultimately,  Jimmy  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1968.  Just  a  year  later.  Jimmy 
and  his  wife  Gloria  lost  a  son  in  the 
service  of  his  country  when  Gloria's 
oldest  son.  Lt.  Ronald  W.  McLean,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

Jimmy's  fabulous  career  in  films  re- 
simied  after  the  war.  winning  more 
Oscar  nominations  for  American  clas- 
sics like  "It's  a  Wonderful  Life"  and 
"Harvey."  Amidst  a  multitude  of  film 
roles.  Stewart  also  found  time  to 
return  to  the  stage— in  "Harvey"  on 
Broadway  and  in  London— and  to 
make  his  debut  on  television,  in  "The 
Jimmy  Stewart  Show"  and  "Hawkins." 
The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one 
for  James  Stewart.  In  just  1  week  in 
February,  Stewart  was  awarded  the 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award  by  the 
Monterey  Film  Festival  and  the  Third 
Armual  Salute  of  the  American 
Museum  of  the  Moving  Image  in  New 
York  City. 

A  baimer  year  for  Jimmy  Stewart 
came  in  1985.  when  he  was  given  the 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest  civilian 
honor  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
voted  an  honorary  Oscar  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  the  body  of  his  work  over  a 
period  of  50  years  in  Hollywood. 

If  I  were  to  catalog  all  of  Jimmy 
Stewart's  great  moments  here  today, 
we  would  have  to  publish  a  special  edi- 
tion  of   the   Congressional   Record. 


But  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  wish  Jimmy 
another  banner  year  in  the  year  to 
come. 

I  imderstand  that  Jimmy's  immedi- 
ate plans  include  hosting  three  2-hour 
radio  specials  for  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  dealing  with  Holly- 
wood in  the  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties. 
He  is  extremely  active  in  the  Holly- 
wood commimity,  and  just  a  few  days 
ago  received  the  "Heart  of  Hollywood" 
tribute  from  the  Hollywood  Presbyte- 
rian Medical  Center  Foundation. 

I  am  certain  the  Senate  joins  me  in 
paying  tribute  today  to  James  Stewart 
for  his  contributions  to  his  art  and  his 
coimtry.* 


DRUG  WAR 


•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  3  weeks,  the  American  public 
has  been  Inimdated  with  a  steady  ava- 
lanche of  editorials,  or  oped  pieces, 
newspaper  articles,  and  so-called 
expert  opinions  on  our  national  effort 
to  combat  the  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  problems  In  this  coun- 
try. At  a  time  when  we  have  just 
l>egun  to  develop  comprehensive  strat- 
egies for  attacking  the  drug  problem 
on  many  fronts  and  just  begim  to  drag 
a  reluctant  Department  of  Defense 
Into  the  drug  war,  many  journalists, 
politicians,  and  so-called  experts 
appear  to  be  throwing  In  the  towel  and 
scoffing  at  congressional  initiatives  to 
address  this  national  crisis. 

Leading  the  charge  to  jump  on  the 
"legalization  of  drugs"  bandwagon  is 
the  self-professed  guru  of  the  conserv- 
ative   journalism    corps.    William    F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  who  recently  trivialized 
the    Government's    "zero    tolerance" 
Interdiction  policy  and  the  recent  ef- 
forts by  Congress  to  bring  the  military 
Into  the  drug  fray.  Other  journalists, 
such  as  Richard  Cohen,  have  recently 
suggested  that  the  country  Is  "hyper- 
ventilating" on  the  drug  problem;  that 
the  drug  abuse  problem  Is  actually  im- 
proving and  that  drug  education  Is  the 
sole  answer  to  all  of  our  drug  woes. 
Other  so-called  experts  In  the  field.  In- 
cluding  Peter   Reuter   of   the   Rand 
Corp.,    have   slmpllstlcally   concluded 
that  the  cure  for  drugs  Is  to  "look 
Inside  our  borders,  rather  than  beyond 
them,  if  we  are  to  solve  the  U.S.  co- 
caine problem."  And  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  In  his  grad- 
uation address  at  the   Coast  Guard 
Academy,  has  Implied  that  very  seri- 
ous efforts  within  Congress  to  craft 
comprehensive,  multlfaceted  antidrug 
plans  are  merely  election-year  politics. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  former  prosecu- 
tor and  one  Senator  who  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  his  Senate  career  focus- 
ing on  the  antidrug  effort  in  this  coun- 
try, I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  those 
who  have  "given  up  the  game"  in  the 
first  Inning  of  our  antidrug  effort  and 
have   called   for   the   legalization   of 
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drugs.  I  am  disappointed  by  those  who  drug  table.  Yet  there  are  still  those  FINANCIAL      STATEMENT      AND 

trivialize  the  moves  within  Congress  to  who  are  ready  to  throw  up  their  hands  INCOME     TAX      INFORMATION 

bring  the  military  Into  the  national  and  wave  the  white  flag  of  surrender  OF      SENATOR       ROBERT      W. 

antidrug  program  in  a  thoughtful,  re-  on  the  drug  problem,  before  we  have  KASTEN,  JR. 

sponsible  way.  And  I  am  disappointed  even  put  together  a  cohesive  national  «  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

when  the  President  categorizes  con-  strategy  for  hitting  the  drug  abuse  that  my  financial  statement,  my  Fed- 

gresslonal  legislative  efforts  to  attack  problem  with  all  eight  cylinders  run-  eral  Income  tax  form  1040,  and  my 

the  drug  problem  In  a  comprehensive,  jjjjjg.  Wisconsin  Income  tax  form  be  printed 

broad-based,    bipartisan    fashion    as  -^^  President,  over  the  next  month  in  the  Record. 

"election-year  polltickmg".  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  -^^^^  ^jij  surface  on  how  The  material  follows: 

ha^dwrtaSlfr^d    DesStnSn^ls    the  *«    ^^   ^^^^    '^^    ^'""^    *^-    S^^^^^^"  Robert  W.  Ku^ten,  Jr.,  Financial  statement. 

?o^  Ti^5   «   pnmnrPh^^P   anVidrue  three  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  al-  Dec.  31. 1987 

iVL'mi  's-lSTs  t'TatherlSf  mo'  ^^-^y^^^T^^  °-  comprehensive  ap-  ^ets: 

mentum  to  the  Senate  with  a  total  of  Proach  that  has  real  promise  m  put-          Washington,  D.c.  home $195,000 

74  sponsors,  including  43  Democrats  ting  new  resources  mto  the  war  on  Household      goods/personal 

and  31  Republicans.  This  legislation,  drugs-wlth  a  way  to  pay  for  them.  I          .^'^^'^fr ;^-; Vms 

which  I  introduced  on  March  23  with  hope  that  by  the  Fourth  of  July  we  A"^°"2f                                     8  800 

my  good  friend  Alfonse  D'Amato  of  are  through  talking  and  aU  gathered  iJ^^'^Z;,^^"-^^--^ 

New    York,    provides    additional    re-  m  the  Rose  Garden  for  a  bill  signing            ^^^  value) 2,600 

soiu-ces  for  every  key  aspect  of  the  ceremony  that  will  signal  a  new  begin-          credit  Union  account 5!900 

antidrug  equation— drug  treatment,  re-  nlng  In  the  war  on  drugs— not  a  re-          stociis ii.700 

habllltatlon,  drug  education,  interdlc-  treat.*                                                               IRA 4.300 

tlon,      source      coimtry      eradication,  __^^^__  U.S.  Civil  Service  Retirement         22,296 
prison   construction.   State   and  local 

law  enforcement  assistance,  and  asset  A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON-             Total y?5,596 

forfeiture.  The  bill  also  includes  com-  ORABLE  SUZANNE  "SUE"  SEDG-    Li^^iji^igg.                                   

prehensive  chemical  diversion  leglsla-  WICK  Perpetual  Savings  Bank  Al- 

tlon  that  has  the  support  of  the  ad-  ^  j^j.   bqSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I             exandria.  Virginia 93.407 

ministration.  The  bill  is  supported  by  ^^  ^^  ^^^^j,^  ^^^  passing  and  pay  trlb-  First     Wisconsin     National 

the  Conference  of  Mayore  the  Nation-  ^tg  to  an  outstanding  and  dedicated  Bank,  Milwaukee.  Wiscon- 

al  League  of  Cities,  and  13  of  the  larg-  „-^n.„nitv  leader  the  Honorable  Su-            ^"^ ^°2,590 

est,  most  Important  national  and  Inter-  ^°'""^^"^L!f.t    ['n^f  clH^i^v  ctfr^  ^^'^     Wisconsin     National 

national  law  enforcement  associations  ^anne  Sedgwick.  Judge  Sedgwick  start-  g^^    Milwaukee.  Wiscon- 

Tthrii  States  S  s^  of  S?  ed  her  judicial  career  17  years  ago  by            sin 4,521 

Slleagues    and   much    of   the    media  running  and  winning  a  seat  ^  a  Hen-  Key  Point  Properties  Promis- 

seem  to  be  unaware  of  this  important  nepm  County  tnumcipal  court  judge.             soryNote 15^ 

piece  of  legislation  when  they  call  for  At  that  tinie  there  were  no  women                    

a  bipartisan,  comprehensive  piece  of  Judges   m   Minneapolis   or   St.    Paul.  ^o^*'                                 ^^j^^ 

antidrug  legislation  that  hits  all  as-  Running    against    a   sitting    judge    is             Net  worth 60.078 

pects  of  the  drug  problem,  partlculariy  always  a  difficult  matter.  For  a  woman  == 

the  demand  side.  And  the  President  to  do  so  and  win  17  years  ago  was  truly  1987  taxes  paid: 

either  doesn't  want  to  acknowledge  S.  an  extraordinary  achievement.                       ofl^Tli,' ■■";■ ?n'w? 

2205's   bipartisan  support,   or   Is   not  Her  quality  of  service  on  that  court          State  (Wisconsm) ^°-^^^ 

aware  of  the  fact  that  his  call  for  a  bl-  led  to  an  appointment  to  the  Henne-  ^gg.^  income- 
partisan,  broad-based  blueprint  for  at-  pin  County  District  Court  In  1977  and          senate  Salary 87.483 

tacking  the  drug  threat  has  already  then  In  1983  Sue  became  one  of  the  six          Honoraria 34,773 

begim  in  Congress  without  him.  That  judges  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals.                                                       

is    why    Senator    Domenici,    Senator  Judge     Sedgwick     was     a     founding             Total 122,256 

D'Amato  and  I  wrote  the  President  on  rnember  of  the  Mmnesota  Women's  Form  1040  U.S.  Individual  iNcotcE  Tax 

April  19  to  encourage  him  to  support  political  Caucus  and  the  National  As-  Return  1987 

our  bin  and  to  get  on  board  with  Con-  soclatlon  of  Women  Judges.  She  was  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.  and  Eva  J.  Nim- 

gress  to  enact  comprehensive  antidrug  j^e  recipient  of  many  awards  Includ-  ^ox&  Kasten. 

legislation  this  svunmer.  ing  the  United  Way's  highest  honor.  ^niio'fi^? 

Mr.  President,  the  doomsday  rheto-  the  Distinguished  Service  Award.  doo-a.s-«>w/ 

rlc    that    permeates    the    newspapers  jjgj.    colleague    Judge    Dan    Foley  filing  status 

these  days  Is  particularly  unfortunate  ^^^^^  her  "a  giant  Sequoia."  Judge  2.  Married  filing  joint  return, 

because,  as  John  Paul  Jones  once  said  Harriet  Lansing  said  about  Sue:  "Some  exebiptions 

during  the  heat  of  combat,  "We  have  leaders  have  a  way  of  casting  such  a  6a.  Yourself, 

not    yet   begun    to    fight."    We    have  ^^^^  t^at  those  who  follow  walk  in  6b  Spouse. 

never  had  a  comprehensive,  coordinat-  .       ohnHnw  Rut  with  Sue  we  alwavs  '^°-  °^  ^^^  checlced  on  6a  and  6a  2. 

ed  national  and  International  effort  to  ^lUed  ShTrSLhtae  "  S°  °l5h"d'-en  «"  6c  who  lived  with  you  1. 

»^o^{/.ata  Hmirc  ot  \\\f  <!niirrp    to  bal-  waiKea  in  ner  sunsnme.  jjora  Kasten.  Daughter,  2. 

eradicate  drug?  at  the  source^  to  bai  g^^  ^.^j  ^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^jy  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

ance  interdiction  with  the  need  for  associates,  but  ,„eoME 

Srthf'LSS^'Is"^d'^xp?rti?e'of  by  allMlmiesotans,  both  becai^e  of  ,.    ^,,,,    salJ^^^^ups.    e...    (attach 

^mil^v  In  supportilng  our  antl-  her  competency  and  warmth  and  also  Porm(s)W-2)  (See  statement  l)  142,844. 

^„,„  iffV^    TV,«  iQHfi  Hni^  hill  wsu?  a  bccausc  shc  cared  so  much  and  advo-  8.  Taxable  interest  income  (also  attach 

Srt  If^?;fTn^'  S   2205^^  a  comore  cated  so  strongly  the  cause  of  those  In  Schedule  B  if  over  $400)  396. 

"good  first  step.     S.  2205  is  a  compre  =•  '  .^^  Dividend  income  (also  attach  Schedule 

hensive  second  step  that  attacks  the  "ecu.      „      „  ^      .  ,           .     ,  n  if  over  $400)  1 308 

problem  on  all  fronts.  And  the  mill-  Judge  Sue  Sedgwick  was  truly  a  ray  ^^^""^['^Jfe    'e.unds  of  state  and  local 

tary  amendment  that  was  approved  83  of  bright  sunshme.  She  wiU  be  ni^ea  income  taxes,  if  any,  from  worksheet  on 

to  6  last  Friday  is  a  good  "down  pay-  and  mourned,  but  through  her  efforts  p^gg  ii  of  instructions  337. 

ment"  toward  finally  bringing  a  reluc-  and  dedication  she  left  the  world  a  13.    Business    income   or   (loss)    (attach 

tant  Defense  Department  to  the  antl-  better  place  than  she  foimd  lt.«  Schedule  C)  40.500. 
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Capita  I  gain  or  (loss)  (atuch  Schedule 


14 
D)  -3 

17 
trusts 

21 
see 

22. 

right  colump 
your  total 


,000. 
Rents 

5.  etc.  c 
Other 
12 
Add 


page 


royalties,  partnerships,  estates, 
Attach  Schedule  E)  3,515. 

income  (list  type  and  amount- 

.    (expense  reimbursements)  384. 

1  he  amounts  shown  in  the  far 

for  lines  7,  8  and  10-21.  This  is 

income  186,284. 

A  JJUSTMENTS  TO  INCOBIE 

23.  Reimaursed  employee  business  ex- 
penses front  Form  2106  384. 

29.  Add  lines  23  through  28.  These  are 
your  total  a  ijustments  384. 

/(DJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME 

line  29  from  line  22.  This  is 

gross  Income.  If  this  line  is 

,432  and  a  child  lived  with  you. 

Income   Credit"   (line   56)   on 

nstructions.  If  you  want  IRS  to 

tax,  see  page  15  of  Instructions 


adjust  ed 
$15 


30.  Subtr^t 
your 
less  than 
see  "Eamejl 
page  18  of 
figure  your 
185,900 

•Nora 


bom 


Item  Ized 


in  November,  1987. 

TAX  COMPXTTATION 

from  line  30  (adjusted  gross 
.900. 

deductions.  See  page  15  to 

a  rtould  itemize.  If  you  don't  item- 
iero.  If  you  do  Itemize,  attach 
enter  the  amount  from  Sched- 
6,  AND  skip  line  33b  54,426. 

line  33a  or  33b,  whichever  ap- 
llne  31.  Enter  the  result  here 


En;er 


,  tax.  Check  if  from  Tax  Table. 
Schedules,  Schedule  D,  or  Form 

ines  37  and  38.  Enter  the  total 


52.  Tax 
ment  plan 

53.  Add 
total  tax 


3i 


Pede  -al 


54. 
ing  tax 

55.    1981 
amount  a^f'^'^'^ 

61.  Add 
your  total 


Kasten, 

Nimmon! 

1. 
line  30  of 
Form 

2.  Additions 
2.  2,500. 

3.  Add 

4.  Subtrictions 
etc.).  Com  Jlete 

5.  Subtr  ict 
Wisconsin 

6.  Tax 
atructionsl) 
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.,  $1,900  by  the  total  number  of 

claimed  on  line  6e  or  see  chart 

700. 

Income.  Subtract  line  35  from 

the  result  (but  not  less  than 


31.  AmoiAit 
income)  18! 

33a. 
see  If  you 
ize,  enter 
Schedule  . 
ule  A,  line 

34.  Subtrict 
piles,  from 
131.474. 

35.  Multiply 
exemptions 
on  page  16 

36.  Taxable 
line  34. 
zero)  125,7 

37.  Entei 
Tax  Rate 
8615  38,363 

39.  Add 
38,363. 

CREDITS 

43.  Subtfact  line  42  from  line  39.  Enter 
the  result  (  but  not  less  than  zero)  38,363. 

47.  Subt  act  line  46  from  line  43.  Enter 
the  result  put  not  less  than  zero)  38,363. 

OTHER  TAXES 

)n  an  IRA  or  a  qualified  retlre- 

, attach  Form  5329) 

ines  47  through  52.  This  Is  your 

,363. 


7.  Dependent  credit  (do  not  count  yourself 
or  your  spouse.  Fill  In  number  of  depend- 
ents, lx$50,  50. 

9.  Wisconsin  Itemized  deduction  credit. 
Complete  Schedule  3  on  page  2,  2,013. 

Rent  paid  in  1987— heat  not  included, 
3,280.  Table,  page  9,  18. 

b.  Home  owners:  Property  taxes  paid  on 
home  in  1987,  1,738.  Find  credit  from  table, 
page  10, 120. 

11.  Add  lines  7  through  10b,  2,201. 

12.  Subtract  line  11  from  line  6.  If  line  11 
is  larger  than  line  6,  fill  in  zero  (0),  10.591. 

13.  Alternative  minimum  tax.  Attach 
Schedule  MT,  None. 

14.  Add  lines  12  and  13,  10,591. 

15.  Married  couple  credit.  Complete 
Schedule  4  on  page  2,  450. 

16.  Subtract  line  15  from  line  14.  If  line  15 
is  larger  than  line  14,  fill  In  zero  (0).  This  is 
your  net  tax.  10,141. 

19.  Add  lines  16  through  18,  10,141. 

20.  Wisconsin  income  tax  withheld. 
Attach  wage  statements.  6,529. 

23.  Net  income  tax  paid  other  states, 
4,758. 

25.  Add  lines  20  through  24.  11,287. 

26.  If  line  25  is  larger  than  line  19.  sub- 
tract line  19  from  line  25.  This  is  the 
AMOUNT  OF  YOUR  REFUND,  1,146.» 


PAYMENTS 

income  tax  withheld  (includ- 
sh(Jwn  on  Form(s)  1099)  32.212. 

estimated    tax    payments    and 
>,.ied  from  1986  return  6.400. 
lines  54  through  60.  These  are 
sayments  38.612. 


R^UNO  OR  AMOONT  YOU  OWE 

64.  Amoint  of  line  62  to  be  applied  to 
your  1988  jstimated  tax  249. 

W  scoNSiN  Income  Tax  1987 


rr., 


.  Robert  W. 
kasten.  Eva  J. 

al  adjusted  gross  income  (from 
federal  Form  1040  or  line  12  of 
104(VV),  185.900. 

Complete  Schedule  1  on  page 


lljies  1  and  2.  188.400. 

_  (state  income  tax  refunds. 
._  Schedule  2  on  page  2.  337. 
line  4  from  line  3.  This  is  your 
.  income.  188.063. 

( Caution:  Please  read  page  8  of  In- 
12,792. 


AIR  SAFETY  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
AREA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aviation  Safety  Commission  recently 
released  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  safety  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  aviation  system.  This 
study  provides  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  information  that 
contributes  to  our  perspective  on  an 
issue  of  major  concern  to  us  all. 
Though  fairly  comprehensive  in 
nature,  the  Commission  did  not  exam- 
ine any  one  aspect  of  the  aviation 
system  in  depth.  It  is.  therefore,  ap- 
propriate to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  study  just  completed  by 
the  Better  Government  Association  of 
Chicago.  The  BGA,  over  the  past  6 
months,  has  investigated  air  safety  in 
the  Chicago  area  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  investigation,  has  made  several 
important,  disturbing  findings. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
insert  this  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  air  traffic  system. 
This  report  is  documentary  evidence 
that  further  establishes  just  how  seri- 
ous the  problem  is.  I  commend  the  di- 
rections and  staff  of  the  Better  Goy- 
errmient  Association  for  their  contri- 
bution to  aviation. 

The  report  follows: 
Charged  With  the  Safety  of  Our  Skies: 

The    Federal    Aviation    Administration 

AND  Air  Safety  in  Chicago 
(Prepared  by  the  Better  Government 
Association) 
introduction 

The  Better  Government  Association 
(BGA)  Is  a  private,  not-for-profit,  public  in- 
terest organization  dedicated  to  fighting  in- 
efficiency, waste  and  corruption  in  govern- 
ment. Sixty-five  years  In  existence,  the  BGA 
has  become  a  nationally  recognized  investi- 


gative force  and  advocate  of  govenunental 
reform  at  the  local,  county,  state  and  feder- 
al levels. 

The  BGA  takes  three  approaches  to 
reform:  Investigations  with  media  partners, 
litigation,  and  legislation.  Media  Investiga- 
tions have  won  virtually  every  major  award 
In  journalism  including  several  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  two  Emmy  awards  and  the  Jacob 
Sher  Award.  These  investigations,  testimo- 
ny before  city,  state  and  federal  legislatures, 
published  white  papers,  and  litigations  have 
led  to  criminal  indictments  and  convictions 
as  well  as  significant  legal  precedents,  policy 
changes,  and  legislative  reform. 

The  air  transportation  Industry  is  not  a 
new  subject  for  the  Better  Government  As- 
sociation. Three  years  ago  the  BGA  con- 
ducted an  investigation  with  60  Minutes  on 
airport  security— an  Issue  of  increasing  con- 
cern worldwide.  Investigators  were  able  to 
obtain  service  and  security  jobs  without  any 
background  checks  done  to  verify  their 
identity.  Their  employment  at  O'Hare  Air- 
port gave  them  access  to  all  areas  of  the  air- 
port and  even  to  the  cockpit  of  some  air- 
planes without  having  to  go  through  securi- 
ty checks. 

This  present  project  took  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  air  traffic  system  and  its  impact 
on  air  safety  in  Chicago.  Reporter  Scott 
Smith  of  WFLD/FOX  32  Television  News 
came  to  the  BGA  with  the  idea,  which  led 
to  a  six  month  investigation.  The  research 
included  documents  obtained  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  National  Aer- 
onautics Space  Administration,  Congress, 
aviation  safety  groups,  unions.  Internal 
memoranda,  and  dozens  of  interviews  with 
pilots  and  FAA  Personnel.  The  result  is  a 
comprehensive  look  at  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant equipment  and  people  charged  with 
keeping  our  skies  safe. 

AIR  safety  in  CHICAGO 

The  nation's  air  Industry  is  larger  than 
ever  and  continues  to  grow.  Air  carriers  in 
the  United  States  transported  over  447  mil- 
lion passengers  in  over  6.5  million  aircraft 
departures  in  1987.'  These  planes  travelled 
over  4.3  billion  miles  in  more  than  14.5  mil- 
lion hours  of  flight.*  This  unprecedented 
volume  of  traffic  has  also  resulted  In  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  accidents,  near 
midair  collisions,  air  traffic  controller 
errors,  equipment  failures,  and  seemingly 
endless  delays.  1987  was  the  worst  year  ever 
for  aviation  safety.  Airlines  experienced  36 
accidents  which  resulted  in  232  deaths  In 
1987.  11  more  accidents  than  In  1986  and 
the  worst  accident  figure  in  13  years.  Com- 
muter airlines  suffered  35  accidents,  the 
highest  number  since  1980,  which  resulted 
in  58  fatalities,  the  worst  figure  since  1979. 
Air  taxis  had  fewer  accidents  but  a  higher 
fatality  rate  for  1987—68  people  died  (one 
more  than  in  1986)  in  a  total  of  98  aircraft 
accidents.  Only  the  general  aviation  Indus- 
try, which  consists  of  primarily  small,  pri- 
vately-owned aircraft,  saw  any  statistical  de- 
cline.' 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
Congress'  Investigative  arm.  states  that 
rising  accident  numbers  are  not  the  only  in- 
dicator of  a  deteriorating  air  safety  system. 
Even  more  important,  according  to  the 
GAO,  are  the  numbers  of  near  midair  colli- 
sions and  air  traffic  controller  operational 
errors  occurring  during  the  year.  In  1987, 
near     midair     collisions     throughout     the 
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United  States  rose  to  an  all-time  high  of 
1056,  216  more  than  the  year  before.  Simi- 
larly, air  traffic  controller  operational 
errors  increased  across  the  nation  by  25  to 
1228  during  1987.* 

In  Chicago,  near  midair  collisions  and 
operational  errors  rose  as  well.  The  total 
near  midair  collisions  for  Chicago  air  traffic 
facilities  totalled  23  compared  to  18  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  Includes  the  Aurora  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center,  O'Hare 
Tower  and  O'Hare  TRACON  (the  facilities 
guiding  air  traffic  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
through  part  of  the  FAA's  Great  Lakes 
Region).  While  operational  errors  in  Chica- 
go declined  in  1987  by  26,  totaUing  75. 
O'Hare's  Tower  has  suffered  11  errors  as  of 
April  1988,  one  less  than  the  total  12  of  the 
year  before.  This  Increase  has  caused  signif- 
icant concern  among  federal  agencies 
charged  with  air  safety  oversight.' 

What  do  all  these  numbers  mean?  They 
reveal  a  system  stretched  beyond  its  natural 
limits.  The  margin  of  safety  on  which  the 
FAA  prides  itself  has  diminished  significant- 
ly and  continues  to  spiral  downward. 

The  federal  government  must  share  In  the 
blame.  Congress  can  be  faulted  for  funding 
cutbacks  and  withholding  money  accumu- 
lated in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  in  order  to 
offset  the  budget  deficit.  This  multi-billion 
dollar  account  Is  financed  by  an  eight  per- 
cent surcharge  on  all  plane  tickets  sold  to 
consumers  and  was  Intended  to  be  used  for 
air  transportation  improvements.  Federal 
procurement  procedures  have  also  ham- 
pered plans  for  updating  equipment. 

But  few  federal  efforts  have  had  a  greater 
negative  impact  on  air  safety  than  the 
FAA's  overzealous  public  relations  cam- 
paign to.  hide  serious  operational  problems 
from  an  unsuspecting  public  and  an  unin- 
formed Congress.  For  example: 

According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  FAA  testified  before  Congress  in 
1985  that  a  flow  control  program  designed 
to  predict  traffic  overload  was  in  place 
when,  in  fact,  limited  computer  capacity  left 
It  inoperable." 

FAA  policy  says  air  traffic  controllers 
should  spend  no  more  than  two  hours  at 
radar  position.  O'Hare  controllers  informed 
the  BGA  that  management  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  rotating  controllers  on  radar  posi- 
tions in  different  sectors,  thus  even  though 
the  controller  is  not  working  one  position 
for  more  than  the  allotted  two  hours,  he  Is 
working  at  radar  for  well  over  two  hours. 

The  FAA  hides  inadequate  air  traffic  con- 
troller staffing  levels  behind  special  terms 
coined  by  the  FAA  after  the  1981  control- 
lers' strike.  Included  In  their  term  'oper- 
ational controller"  are  hundreds  of  "air 
traffic  assistants"  whose  job  is  clerical  In 
nature.  They  are  not  trained  to  control  traf- 
fic and  never  do  so. 

HISTORY 

The  federal  government  first  entered  into 
commercial  aviation  regulations  in  1926 
with  the  passage  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act. 
This  Act  established  a  dual  purpose  for  gov- 
ernment which  continues  today— promoting 
the  growth  of  the  aviation  industry  while 
insuring  the  safety  of  its  users.  While  the 
government  succeeded  In  the  former  role,  it 
did  not  fare  as  well  In  the  latter.  In  1938,  in 
reaction  to  a  series  of  aircraft  accidents. 
Congress  passed  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act, 
which  established  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority (CAA)  to  provide  closer  regulation 
and  better  coordination  of  air  safety.  The 
CAA  maintained  oversight  of  the  industry 
until  1958  when  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  was  established  as  an 


agency  of  the  E>epartment  of  Transporta- 
tion (DOT).  Today,  in  response  to  eroding 
safety  and  public  confidence.  Senate  bill 
1600,  introduced  by  Senators  Wendell  Ford 
(D-KY)  and  Nancy  Kassebaum  (R-KS)  and 
co-sponsored  by  Alan  Dixon  (D-IL),  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  FAA  from  under  DOT. 
making  It  an  Independent  administrative 
agency  of  government.  For  now,  however, 
the  FAA  is  still  charged  with  the  dual  and— 
according  to  some— contradictory  role  of 
promoting  the  Industry  while  keeping  it 
safe. 

In  1981,  the  FAA  undertook  the  largest 
civil  project  second  only  to  the  Apollo  Space 
Plan— the  National  Airspace  System  Plan  or 
NAS  Plan.  The  proposed  $10  billion  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  completely  modernize 
the  air  traffic  system  by  1994.  It  was  sold  to 
Congress  under  the  guise  that  it  would  cost- 
effectively  replace  man  with  machine  and 
update  the  system  to  state-of-the-art.  Toaay 
the  NAS  Plan  is  a  projected  $5  to  $7  billion 
over  budget,  and  is  not  ex|>ected  to  be  fully 
implemented  until  well  into  the  year  2000. 
There  is  support  for  the  view  that  the  FAA 
overestimated  its  ability  to  Implement  the 
plan.  Meanwhile,  the  FAA's  work  force  has 
been  reduced  significantly  even  though  an- 
ticipated equipment  remains  on  the  drawing 
boards  and  old  equipment  continues  to  oper- 
ate on  vacuum  tubes  and  relay  switches.  As 
the  antiquated  system  is  forced  to  keep  up 
with  more  complex  and  congested  traffic,  its 
reliability  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

EQUIPMENT 

To  the  air  traffic  controllers,  the  men  and 
women  who  keep  air  traffic  separated,  the 
most  vital  Instrument  they  use  Is  the  radio 
communications  equipment  or  "frequen- 
cies", as  they  are  called.  The  BGA's  investi- 
gation found  that  this  communications 
equipment  is  also  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  unreliable.  Breakdowns  are  common- 
place. A  walk  through  the  Aurora  Air  Route 
Traffic  Control  Center  reveals  name  plates 
on  frequency  switches  citing  "by  authority 
of  CAA",  the  federal  regulatory  agency  of 
the  1930's,  '40's,  and  '50's.  Hundreds  of  old 
relay  switches  click  in  the  basement  of  the 
Center.  There  are  no  microcomputer  chips 
and  modernization,  but  rather  a  decrepit 
system  causing  frequency  break-up,  fading 
signals,  incomplete  transmissions  and  air 
traffic  controllers  having  to  repeat  direc- 
tions to  pilots,  using  up  precious  time. 

The  Better  Government  Association  ob- 
tained through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  formal  complaints  called  Unsatisfactory 
Condition  Reports  (UCR)  submitted  by  con- 
trollers to  the  FAA  Great  Lakes  Region.  A 
review  of  these  documents  reveals  that  fre- 
quency problems  overwhelmingly  lead  the 
list  of  complaints: 

February  4,  1987— "Before  I  knew  what 
was  happening  there  were  5-8  aircraft  on 
my  frequency  that  had  not  been  answered 
and  still  more  calling.  Needless  to  say  the 
situation  was  a  recipie  for  disaster.  Aircraft 
were  on  converging  headings  and  I  was 
unable  to  respond  promptly  .  .  .  the  poten- 
tial for  a  mid-air  collision  was  very  real  .  .  . 
If  ground  to  air  communications  are  incon- 
sistent then  safety  becomes  inconsistent." 

This  air  traffic  controller's  supervisor  con- 
curred, adding,  'This  ongoing  problem  is 
documented  and  should  be  resolved  as  soon 
as  possible."  A  log  review  revealed  a  total  of 
59  complaints  about  this  frequency  in  13 
months.  Another  frequency  had  been  re- 
ported 21  times  In  three  months;  another  16 
times  In  2Vi  months:  yet  another  UCR  noted 
problems  on  a  specific  frequency  from  1981 
all  the  way  through  1987.  In  this  last  case. 


the  supervisor  noted  that  he,  too.  had  filed 
his  own  UC:R. 

One  frustrated  controller  wrote: 

"Once  again,  luck  prevailed  and  there 
were  no  mid-air  collisions  as  a  result.  This 
has  happened  repeatedly  .  .  .  We  are  totally 
dependent  on  our  split  second  timed  com- 
munications frequenCcy].  When  are  we 
going  to  correct  this  dangerous  situation? 
I'm  sure  we  will  after  two  run  together." 

Another  controller  wrote: 

"Every  rush  you  have  to  repeat  clearance 
three  and  four  times." 

And  another: 

"...  I  was  working  heavy  traffic  inbound 
to  O'Hare  and  was  having  a  major  problem 
separating  the  aircraft  with  the  frequency 
cutting  out.  This  problem  with  [frequency) 
133.2  has  been  reported  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. If  needed  I  can  get  many  controllers 
to  v.Tite  a  statement  on  this  situation.  It  Is 
obvious  to  the  controllers  who  use  this  fre- 
quency that  more  than  a  band-aid  solution 
is  needed." 

Back  in  December  of  1985,  an  air  traffic 
control  supervisor  summarized  the  problem: 
"Ultimately  It  is  imperative  that  this  old 
communications  equipment  be  totally  re- 
evaluated, redesigned,  and  replaced  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  bring  the  Nation's  Air 
Traffic  Control  communication  system  up 
to  modem  standards  ...  As  a  closing  note. 
"A  controller  can  get  along  without  radar, 
he  can  survive  without  automation,  but  he 
cannot  maintain  safety  without  communica- 
tion.' "  To  borrow  from  one  air  traffic  con- 
troller we  spoke  with,  when  a  frequency  is 
out,  the  controller  is  no  longer  in  control 
but  becomes  an  observer. 

While  controllers  stress  frequency  equip- 
ment as  being  most  Important  to  their  work, 
radar  is  far  more  than  a  mere  luxury.  The 
radar  or  beacon  system  is  some  of  the  oldest 
equipment  employed  by  the  FAA  and  prob- 
lems with  these  electronics  are  very  real. 
The  beacon  system  runs  on  vacuum  tubes— 
a  far  cry  from  state-of-the-art  equipment. 
Radar  scor>es  have  been  known  to  go  blank 
before  a  controller's  eyes. 

Among  the  more  common  problems  attrib- 
uted to  the  cmtiquated  radar  system  are  lost 
aircraft  information,  aircraft  targets  disap- 
pearing from  the  radar  scope,  and  false  and 
floating  targets.  The  loss  of  aircraft  infor- 
mation, such  as  altitude,  airspeed  and  flight 
number,  controllers  tell  us,  is  very  common. 
The  installation  of  a  new  multi-million 
dollar  computer  at  the  Aurora  Air  Route 
Traffic  Control  facility  was  supposed  to 
have  alleviated  much  of  this  problem.  Con- 
trollers say  the  computer  has  not  made  a 
difference.  Other  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
complain  that  they  lose  information  alto- 
gether and  even  experience  an  entire  air- 
craft disapF>earing  from  the  radar  screen, 
frequently  during  heavy  inbound  and  out- 
bound rushes.  Air  traffic  controllers  also 
report  real  and  false  targets  jumping 
around  on  the  controller's  radar  scopes. 

Experience  and  luck  help  the  air  traffic 
controller  decide  whether  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  target  constitutes  a  real  air- 
craft or  merely  a  blip  on  the  scope.  An  Un- 
satisfactory Condition  Report  dated  March 
21,  1988  notes  just  such  a  problem,  saying 
that  "These  continuing  problems  should  be 
looked  into  before  somebody  decides  to 
ignore  a  false  target  and  figure  out  too  late 
that  it  is  for  real."  Aircraft  targets  floating 
on  the  scope  led  one  controller  to  file  an 
Unsatisfactory  Condition  Report  noting  var- 
iances in  altitude  information  provided  on 
the  scope  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  The 
radar  techiUclans  who  maintain  the  beacon 
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The  equipment  described  above  Is  some  of 
the  most  vital  technology  In  maintaining 
the  safety  of  the  air  traffic  system.  Yet  it  is 
plagued  with  malfunctions,  breakdowns,  in- 
adequate technology,  and  just  plain  old  age. 
United  Airlines  Executive  Vice  President 
John  Zeeman  told  WFLD-TV,  "They  [FAA] 
use  equipment  that  we  would  certainly  not 
use  in  running  our  own  business  on  a  day-to- 
day basis."  " 

At  the  same  time,  the  safety  of  the  flying 
public  allows  no  room  for  error,  mechanical 
or  human.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  rapid- 
ly shrinking  Airways  Facility  work  force  to 
see  to  It  that  the  air  traffic  system  runs  as 
smoothly  as  humanly  possible. 

PERSONNEL 

Without  the  people  to  run  the  air  traffic 
system's  day-to-day  field  operations,  there 
would  be  no  system.  FAAs  airways  facilities 
maintenance  technicians  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers in  Chicago  are  some  of  the  best  in 
the  world,  according  to  the  pilots  who  rely 
on  them  each  day.  But  this  valuable  FAA 
resource  is  suffering  under  the  strain  of  an 
air  traffic  system  that  continues  to  stretch 
beyond  its  limits. 

The  FAA  employs  some  5,500  '»  airways 
facility  maintenance  technicians.  It  is  a 
work  force  one  hears  little  about,  but  It  Is 
vital  to  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  air 
traffic  system.  These  FAA  employees  main- 
tain all  of  the  equipment  that  runs  the 
system.  As  a  work  force,  they  are  the  great- 
est victims  of  FAA  false  projections  and 
delays  in  the  Implementation  of  the  NAS 

Plan.  ^  ^     , 

The  FAA  planned  to  replace  thousands  of 
maintenance  technicians  with  the  advent  of 
the  NAS  Plan.  By  the  1990s  it  expected  to 
have  computers  diagnosing  problems  that 
would  be  repaired  by  private  sector  contrac- 
tors. The  severe  time  delays  haunting  the 
Plan's  implementation  mean  the  labor-in- 
tensive jobs  that  the  FAA  had  Intended  to 
replace  are  still  in  need  of  human  service. 
The  FAA  planned  to  reduce  the  technician 
work  force  through  retirement  and  attri- 
tion. But  the  FAA's  incorrect  personnel  pro- 
jections, combined  with  NAS  Plan  Imple- 
mentation problems,  has  resulted  In  critical 
shortages  in  the  technician  work  force.  Re- 
tirements and  attrition  left  staffing  below 
1993  NAS  Plan  projections  by  1987.  Hiring 
new  technicians  now  may  not  alleviate  the 
severe  shock  the  work  force  has  felt.  For  ex- 
ample, training  highly  skilled  radar  techni- 
cians takes  four  to  six  years,  but  the  Great 
Lakes  Region  could  lose  up  to  40  of  its  90 
long-range  radar  technicians  by  1990.'*  Na- 
tionally. 50  percent  of  the  work  force  will  be 
eligible  to  retire  by  1992." 

Equipment  problems  directly  relate  to  in- 
sufficient staffing.  The  following  two  exam- 
ples were  related  to  the  BGA  by  technicians 
at  O'Hare.  A  radio  beacon  at  O'Hare  used 
by  pilots  for  guidance,  called  Variable  Omni 
Range  or  VOR,  has  a  failure  rate  six  times 
greater  than  anywhere  else  In  the  nation. 
An  unsatisfactory  Condition  Report  In  Oc- 
tober 1987  complained  that  a  controller 
report  of  an  unreliable  VOR  to  the  Airways 
Facility  division  resulted  In  the  response 
that  due  to  staffing  cuts,  there  was  no  one 
available  to  repair  It.  The  supervisor  on 
duty  noted,  "A  situation  like  this  is  Inexcus- 
able." 

In  early  1988,  the  Instrument  Landmg 
System  (ILS)  on  O'Hare's  main  runway, 
vital  to  landing  planes  in  bad  weather  and 
low  visibility,  was  found  to  be  significantly 
deficient  during  an  Inspection  by  outside 
technicians.  An  Internal  memorandum  ob- 
tained by  the  BGA  shows  that  the  techni- 


cians' unit  at  O'Hare  responsible  for  maln- 
Ulnlng  the  Instrument  Landing  System  lost 
six  people  In  six  months  through  retire- 
ments,   relocations    and    promotions.    This 
leaves  only  four  technicians  to  oversee  69 
facilities.  According  to  the  memo,  a  seven 
day  work  week  is  proposed  for  the  remain- 
ing staff  and  around-the-clock  coverage  has 
been  eliminated.  The  unit  has  been  unable 
to  complete  its  assigned  tasks;  out  of  II  In- 
spections scheduled  for  the   first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1988,  only  four  were  completed. 
Of  52  modifications  assigned  during  this 
same  time  period,  40  are  over  six  months  old 
and  only  three  were  completed.  Supervisors 
fear  employee  burnout  due  to  long  hours 
and  "the  unit  losing  complete  control  of  the 
programs  under  Its  control  causing  possible 
air  safety  hazards."  Similar  reductions  In 
shift  coverage  are  occurring  In  other  areas. 
Even  crucial  communications  equipment 
falls  prey  to  the  lack  of  trained  mainte- 
nance personnel.  In  April  1986,  problems  on 
a  main  and  back-up  frequency  resulted  in  a 
frequency's  complete  failure  during  a  thun- 
derstorm. The  air  traffic  controller's  request 
for  technician  assistance  was  not  met.  The 
area  manager  wrote  in  the  Unsatisfactory 
Condition  Report  filed  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
cident, "I  felt  the  situation  was  near  un- 
workable as  well  as  dangerous  .  .  .  having 
one    communications    technician    on    duty 
during  a  shift  is  less  than  needed  seeing 
that  communications  is  the  most  important 
tool  the  controller  has  to  work  with." 

While    the    number    of    technicians    de- 
creases,  their   workload    Increases.   Today, 
technicians  must  maintain  and  modify  any- 
thing from  old  vacuum  tube  and  transistor 
equipment  to  state-of-the-art  microcomput- 
ers. This  leads  to  several  problems.  Accord- 
ing to  GAO  documents  and  numerous  inter- 
views of  FAA  airways  facility  personnel.  It 
becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  "cut  cor- 
ners"   In  order   to  complete  the  requisite 
number  of  projects  required  of  the  techni- 
cians. Technicians  told  the  BGA  that  there 
is  pressure  to  meet  quotas  which  results  in 
fudging    statistics,    underreporting    equip- 
ment   failures,    or    sacrificing    quality    for 
quantity.   Routine  preventive  maintenance 
has  been  replaced  by  crisis  management,  so 
technicians  more  and  more  find  themselves 
putting  out  fires.  An  internal  memorandum 
notes  that  some  technicians  spend  between 
40  and  60  percent  of  their  time  responding 
to  equipment  problems.  According  to  both 
the  GAO  and  the  Professional  Airways  Sys- 
tems Specialists   (PASS),   the   technicians' 
union,  flight  delays  have  increased  by  two 
to  three  percent  due  to  equipment  prob- 
lems, more  than  10,000  delays  in  one  year. 
And    the    number    of    equipment-related 
delays  Is  on  the  rise.  The  FAA  attributes 
delays  to  an  Increase  in  traffic  only." 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  severe  person- 
nel shortage  is  the  advent  of  open  watches. 
Twenty-four  hour  equipment  coverage  by 
technicians  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Equipment  outages  that  once  took 
minutes  to  fix  may  now  take  hours.  Staff 
are  required  to  work  unreasonable  hours. 
The  BGA  has  talked  with  technicians  who 
have  worked  shifts  up  to  32  hours  because 
no  replacement  staff  exists. 

The  evidence  clearly  suggests  that  the  in- 
creased unreliability  of  the  aged  equipment 
Is  directly  related  to  an  unreasonably  over- 
burdened staff.  Mark  Schneider,  executive 
vice  president  of  PASS,  when  asked  when 
he  thought  problems  in  the  Airways  Facility 
work  force  would  reach  crisis  proportion,  re- 
sponded, "Two  years  ago."  " 


Air  traffic  controllers  have  their  own— if 
not  more  well-known— problems.  The  FAA 
has  fewer  controllers  handling  almost  twice 
the  traffic  today  than  before  the  1981  air 
traffic  controllers  strike.  Seventy-eight  per- 
cent of  the  supervisors  surveyed  nationwide 
by  the  GAO  say  the  workload  Is  having  a 
negative  Impact  on  safety.  The  GAO  agrees, 
noting  that  ".  .  .  growth  In  air  traffic  activi- 
ty has  caused  controller  workload  to  reach  a 
point  where  controllers  are  stretched  too 
thin  .  .  .  controllers  and  their  supervisors 
have  expressed  serious  concerns  about  their 
ability  to  continue  to  maintain  the  proper 
margin  of  safety." '" 

A  UCR  submitted  at  Aurora  In  1986 
charged  that  a  certain  sector  had  too  much 
traffic  during  rush  periods.  The  superior 
agreed  but  the  Facility  Manager  wrote  that 
the  ATCV  and  supervisor,  though  "extreme- 
ly busy  .  .  .  are  fully  qualified,  experienced 
supervisors  and  In  that  position  are  expect- 
ed to  know  and  anticipate  traffic  volume 
and  take  action  to  make  the  very  best  use  of 
available  manpower."  Such  attitudes  seem 
to  prevail  at  FAAs  managerial  level.  This 
Facility  Manager  was  later  promoted  to  As- 
sistant Manager  of  Air  Traffic  Operations 
and  Administration  for  FAA  Great  Lakes 
Region. 

Actual  controller  numbers  are  misleading. 
According  to  the  GAO,  the  FAA  lumps  to- 
gether controllers  at  varying  levels  of  train- 
ing, responsibility,  and  experience,  when  re- 
porting staffing  levels  to  Congress.  This 
makes  It  difficult  to  track  the  FAA's 
progress  with  regard  to  restaffing.'*  A  Pull 
Performance  Level  Controller,  or  FPL,  is 
certified  on  all  sectors  at  a  given  Air  Traffic 
Control  facility.  According  to  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. O'Hare's  TRACON  facility  has  30 
FPL's,  but  the  FAA  staffing  standard  says 
that  there  should  be  66.  At  Aurora,  about  50 
percent  of  the  Air  Traffic  Controllers  are 
FPLs.'"  The  rest  of  the  controller  popula- 
tion is  broken  down  into  "partials,"  control- 
lers trained  on  two  sectors  or  more  and  air 
traffic  assistants  who  are  clerical  In  nature, 
assisting  the  air  traffic  controllers  but  never 
handling  traffic  themselves.  Yet  the  FAA 
lumps  all  of  these  individuals  together  as 
operational  controllers. 

The  skewed  numbers  affect  not  only  Infor- 
mation flowing  to  Congress,  but  also  air 
traffic  flow  control  which  Is  administered  by 
a  central  computer  based  In  Washington, 
D.C.  The  FAA  says  that  current  traffic 
management  procedures  prevent  controllers 
from  handling  more  traffic  than  they  safely 
should.  But  flow  control  procedures  do  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  number  and 
make-up  of  the  controllers  on  duty. 

Flow  control  also  does  not  limit  the  hours 
controllers  work  in  front  of  a  radar  scope. 
Numerous  controllers  told  us  they  worked 
on  radar  anywhere  from  one  to  three  hours 
over  the  two  hour  limit  recommended  by 
the  FAA.  Government  documents  confirm 
this."  The  midnight  shift  usuaUy  works  a 
full  eight  hours  and  leaves  a  sector  only  to 
go  to  the  restroom.  As  noted  earlier,  con- 
trollers are  sometimes  rotated  between  sec- 
tors to  get  around  the  two  hour  recommend- 
ed limit. 

Last  year,  both  Aurora  and  O'Hare  led  the 
rest  of  the  nation  In  overtime,  recording 
almost  28,000  and  20,000  hours  respectively. 
O'Hare's  overtime  tripled  that  of  Los  Ange- 
les Airport,  was  five  times  that  of  Atlanta's 
Hartsfield  Airport,  and  was  almost  nine 
times  greater  than  the  overtime  of  Kenne- 
dy, LaGuardia  and  Newark  airports  com- 
bined.*' Overtime  records  obtained  by  the 
BGA  show  some  controllers  working  up- 


wards of  600  hours  of  overtime  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  last  year,  averaging  15- 
20  hours  of  overtime  per  week.  Controllers 
and  supervisors  say  the  skies  are  too  busy 
and  the  hours  are  too  stressful.  Overtime 
has  been  cut  dramatically  this  year,  but 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  In  traffic 
or  workload  or  an  Increase  In  the  work 
force.  The  reduction  In  overtime  means  that 
sacrifices  by  controllers  are  made  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  more  important  sacrifices 
being  made  In  the  air  traffic  control  system 
Is  the  decline  in  training.  Trainees  find 
themselves  Instructing  fellow  controllers  at 
times.  Because  of  their  own  limited  experi- 
ence, these  trainees  are  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  training.  A  GAO  survey  revealed 
that  almost  half  of  the  supervisors  and  con- 
trollers find  new  controller  training  to  be 
less  than  adequate,  especially  In  areas  In- 
volving emergency  procedures,  bad  weather 
and  the  use  of  back-up  systems. »' 

An  incident  at  FAA's  Indianapolis  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center  is  a  case  In 
point.  According  to  air  traffic  controllers  fa- 
miliar with  the  Incident,  In  October  1987 
two  relatively  new  air  traffic  controllers 
were  working  with  a  back-up  computer.  The 
two  became  confused  when  the  computer 
changed  from  the  back-up  system  to  the 
main  computer.  As  a  result,  two  jets  flying 
500  miles  per  hour  at  37,000  feet  came 
within  seconds  of  a  head-on  midair  collision. 
Rather  than  retraining  the  controllers  as 
FAA  regulations  require,  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers were  decertified  for  a  few  hours  and 
proper  retraining  did  not  take  place. 

An  Unsatisfactory  Condition  Report  filed 
In  February  1988  by  an  Aurora  air  traffic 
controller  noted  a  similar  Incident  where 
two  controllers  using  the  back-up  radar 
system  were  Inadequately  trained.  "Both  of 
those  controllers  do  not  know  how  to  work 
[back-up  radar]  because  they  were  never 
trained  to  do  so."  The  supervisor's  com- 
ments noted  that  the  controllers  had  indeed 
been  trained  on  the  back-up  system  and 
were  subsequently  scheduled  for  additional 
training. 

Improper  follow-up  of  operational  errors 
is  also  not  unfamiliar  at  O'Hare.  A  series  of 
operational  errors  there  spawned  a  special 
investigation  by  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  (NTSB)  in  1987.  Repeated 
reconmiendations  by  the  NTSB  to  the  FAA 
have  not  been  adopted.  The  Investigation 
lead  the  NTSB  to  conclude  that  O'Hare  has 
a  "serious  staffing  problem."  The  percent- 
age of  FPLs  is  significantly  below  most 
other  major  airport  facilities. 

NTSB  found  some  controllers  working 
four  and  a  half  to  five  hours  on  a  radar  posi- 
tion during  peak  travel  days.  Referring  to 
the  specific  operational  errors  under  Investi- 
gation, the  NTSB  noted  with  concern  that 
one  controller  received  only  one  and  a  half 
hours  of  retraining  after  his  second  oper- 
ational error  In  one  month.  In  another  case, 
two  controllers  were  recertified  only  hours 
after  they  were  Involved  In  an  operational 
error.** 

A  congressional  report  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  April 
1987  concerned  Itself  with  the  series  of  oper- 
ational errors  at  O'Hare  and  the  FAA's 
"laissez-faire  approach  to  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol problems  at  O'Hare  Airport."  The  Com- 
mittee questioned  whether  the  FAA  man- 
agement that  permitted  the  problems  to  rise 
could  be  relied  upon  to  solve  them.  The 
report  says,  "The  FAA  did  not  respond  in  an 
adequate  nor  timely  fashion  to  the  prob- 
lems at  O'Hare  as  reported  by  Its  own  In- 
house  evaluators  and  underscored  by  the 
subsequent  increase  in  controller  errors."  " 


National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Chairman  Jim  Burnett  concluded  recent 
Congressional  testimony  about  aircraft  op- 
erations at  O'Hare  by  saying,  ".  .  .  the 
Safety  Board  believes  that  there  is  a  dimin- 
ished level  of  safety  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  at  O'Hare."  ••  The  GAO  has 
echoed  that  view  and  recommends  that  re- 
strictions be  placed  on  air  traffic  until  con- 
troller numbers  and  experience  levels  meet 
FAA's  goals.  "Limiting  air  traffic  before 
conditions  worsen  seems  to  be  the  prudent 
choice."  " 

Will  the  FAA  make  that  prudent  choice? 
The  attitude  so  far  has  been  that  of  an  os- 
trich hiding  its  head  In  a  runway.  One  pilot 
told  us,  "We'll  probably  have  to  kill  some 
people  before  government  does  anything 
meaningful."  Cynicism  aside,  the  FAA  must 
recognize  the  severity  of  the  problems  It 
faces  now— prior  to  the  NAS  Plan's  full  Im- 
plementation and  before  an  aviation  disas- 
ter occurs.  Many  knew  that  technical  short- 
cuts and  hastened  timetables  afflicted  the 
Space  Shuttle  Program,  but  not  until  the 
shuttle  crashed  In  1986  did  government 
admit  to  problems  In  the  program.  If  we 
must  learn  by  example,  let  us  learn  from 
what  happened  to  the  Space  Shultle.  The 
safety  of  our  air  traffic  system  depends  on 
it. 

What  should  be  done?  The  Better  Govern- 
ment Association  believes  that  the  following 
are  the  minimum  steps  that  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide minimal  safety  protection  to  the  flying 
public. 

Trained  technicians  and  contoUers  are 
needed  to  keep  the  airplanes  up  and  the 
equipment  running.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  FAA  restock  Its  sorely  depleted  work 
force  at  least  to  1981  staffing  levels. 

The  GAO  has  reconmiended  Increasing 
commercial  air  traffic  levels  as  air  traffic 
controller  staffing  permits.  We^hink  this 
suggestion  should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  time  we  have  accurate  Information 
and  honest  public  discussion  about  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  the  air  traffic 
system.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  FAA  to  keep 
Congress  accurately  Informed.  The  Issues  of 
staffing,  equipment,  and  traffic  volume 
should  be  faced  head-on,  not  deflected  by  an 
overzealous  FAA  public  relations  campaign. 
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Testimony  of  PASS.  April  8.  1987. 
.  interview  with  Susan  Bamett. 
Association.  January  11.  1988. 
Safety:  Serious  Problems  .  . 


i^MATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
join  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
and  DeConcini  in  intro- 
oint  resolution  designating 
1  reek  in  October  as  "Drug- 
Week." 
today  is  faced  with  a  crisis 

magnitude    which 

to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of 

society,  transcending  social. 

and  ethnic  distinctions.  It 

iminate  in  its  meting  out 

destruction.  I  am  talking. 

about  drug  use. 

clear  that  if  we  are  to 

wage  a  war  on  drugs  we 

.  the  demand  for  drugs  as 

as  we  pursue  interdiction.  It 

society  to  have  zero  toler- 

( Irug  use.  be  it  in  the  board 

ghetto. 

Mr.  President,  many 

Irug  use  as  a  pro*ilem  of  the 

realizing  that  significant 

drugs  comes  from  the  larg- 

of    society— the    middle 

successful  effort  to  stop  the 

_  drugs,  therefore,  must  also 

middle  America.  This  effort 

about  fervent  public  con- 

of  any  drug  use  whatso- 

must  rid  ourselves  of  any 

drug  use  is  somehow  chic 


ABE  STOLAR— PART  X 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Julia 
Shurukht  is  not  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  because  her  mother 
won't  sign  the  parental  consent  form. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Julia's  mother 
has  an  adequate  pension  and  earns 
more  than  her  daughter;  despite  the 
fact  that  she  has  received  secondary 
affidavits  of  support  in  case  she 
should  be  in  need;  despite  the  fact 
that  Julia's  father  immediately  signed 
the  release  forms;  despite  the  fact  that 
a  court  found  that  she  is  able  to  work 
and  is  secure  financially,  she  still  re- 
fuses to  sign.  What  then  can  be  her 
reason? 

According  to  Julia,  she  and  her 
mother  have  been  estranged  for  some 
years.  Moreover,  Julia  states  that  her 
mother  is  pro-Russian  and  therefore 
cannot  believe  that  Julia  wishes  to 
leave  the  country.  She  is  also  reported 
to  believe  that  Julia  has  fallen  prey  to 
a  Zionist  conspiracy  and  has  been 
brainwashed. 

I  believe  there  comes  a  time  when  a 
parent  needs  to  let  go.  If  this  refusal 
to  sign  were  because  her  mother's  con- 
cern prevented  her  from  signing,  then 
it  would  be  more  understandable. 
However,  the  two  are  not  close  and 
haven't  been  close  for  a  number  of 
years.  Again,  what  can  be  her  reason? 

I  urge  the  Soviet  authorities  and 
Julia's  mother  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  that  would  allow  Julia  to  leave 
with  her  true  family.* 
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_„_  my  colleagues  not  only 
this  measure,  but  also  to  do 
in  furthering  the  goals  of 
America  Week."* 


INFORMED  CONSENT:  VERMONT 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  require 
abortion  providers  in  HHS  funded  fa- 
cilities and  military  facilities  to  secure 
informed  consent  from  women  seeking 
abortions.  S.  272  and  S.  273  do  not  re- 
strict abortion  rights  in  any  way.  They 
simply  ensure  that  women  icnow  the 
risks  and  alternatives  before  submit- 
ting to  this  surgical  procedure.  Some 
abortionists  fear  that  informed  women 
might  not  choose  to  abort  their  babies. 
The  financial  interests  of  the  abortion 
industry  (in  excess  of  $500  million  an- 
nually) should  not  take  precedent  over 
the  rights  of  women  to  an  informed 
decision.  I  ask  that  the  following  letter 
from  a  woman  in  Vermont  be  entered 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Perkinsville,  VT,  March  9,  1988. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  am  writing 
with  respect  to  your  informed  consent  bills 
for  abortion.  I  sincerely  hope  this  legisla- 
tion passes.  I  regret  very  much  having  had 
an  abortion  ten  years  ago.  At  the  time  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  what  the  abortion  really 
involved  for  the  baby.  I  wasn't  even  think- 
ing of  it  as  a  baby— but  as  a  bunch  of  cells. 

Perhaps  it  I  had  had  the  courage  to  ask 
the  people  at  Planned  Parenthood  (where  I 
found  out  I  was  pregnant)  or  the  clinic 
(where  I  went  for  the  abortion),  about  the 
actual  development  of  the  baby,  they  would 
have  told  me.  Maybe  I  didn't  ask  because  I 
was  afraid  of  the  answer,  and  if  I  heard  that 


answer,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  go  on 
with  the  abortion.  It  seemed  like  the  only 
option  at  the  time. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  for  doctors  per- 
forming abortions  and  for  clinics  that  en- 
courage abortions  to  teU  the  truth  about 
what  is  Involved  for  the  baby— and  to  refer 
to  it  as  a  baby,  not  a  fetus.  My  heart  was 
nearly  broken  again  last  night  as  I  heard  a 
description  of  what  an  abortion  was  like  for 
a  baby  of  the  age  mine  was.  It  is  tragic— for 
the  babies,  for  the  parents,  for  us  as  a 
nation. 

I  remember  signing  a  consent  form,  but  I 
don't  remember  what  was  on  it  and  no  one 
went  through  all  the  different  items  on  It. 
No  one  really  said  anything.  Except  when 
the  abortion  was  over,  they  said  they  had  to 
make  sure  that  they  "got  all  of  it."  It  was  at 
that  time,  for  the  first  time,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  I  started  thinking  about  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  real  baby. 

This  was  a  very  sad  time  for  me.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  joyous  time  in  the  sense 
that  I  was  no  longer  in  a  difficult  situation, 
but  my  heart  ached.  On  the  following  Moth- 
er's Day,  I  really  felt  the  loss— it  all  came 
back  to  me. 

My  heart  also  aches  when  I  hear  of  a  girl 
or  woman  thinking  about  abortion.  I  want 
them  to  know  before  they  make  the  mistake 
that  it  isn't  a  harmless  decision.  It  does 
have  grave  consequences,  and  that  there  are 
positive  alternatives.  I  wish  I  had  known 
about  the  support  homes  that  will  provide  a 
place  to  live  before  and  after  the  birth. 
There  are  so  many  hungry  people  waiting 
for  a  baby  to  adopt.  They  want  to  give  love 
and  a  home  to  a  baby  someone  else  can't 
support.  How  I  wish  I  had  done  that. 

So  please  share  with  your  colleagues  the 
importance  of  informed  consent.  Thank  you 
for  listening.  God  bless  you  in  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

GiNNY  Franklin.* 


THE  AUTO  PARTS  INDUSTRY: 
VITAL  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADIAN  ECONOMIES 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
auto  parts  industry  is  beginning  to 
come  under  intense  foreign  attack. 
Since  the  early  1980's,  most  Japanese 
automakers  have  established  new 
transplant  production  facilities  in 
North  America.  Many  transplants 
have  turned  to  U.S.  parts  suppliers  for 
such  low-value,  low-technology  items 
as  glass,  lights,  and  exhaust  systems. 
However,  they  usually  obtain  drive- 
trains  and  other  high-value,  technolo- 
gy-intensive components  from  Japa- 
nese suppliers,  who  often  have  dec- 
ades-old relationships  with  the  auto- 
maker. U.S.  parts  manufacturers  are 
shut  out  of  the  sophisticated  end  of 
the  parts  spectrum. 

This  has  grave  implications  for  U.S. 
parts  companies.  Unable  to  become 
original  equipment  suppliers  to  the 
transplants,  they  are  also  kept  out  of 
the  huge  aftermarket  business  for 
parts  for  Japanese  cars.  Further,  Japa- 
nese parts  manufacturers,  who  once 
supplied  transplants  by  shipping  parts 
from  Japan,  have  begim  to  open 
United  States  factories  of  their  own. 
often  with  the  aid  of  State  and  other 


local  government  incentives.  Using 
these  new  facilities,  the  Japanese 
parts  makers  now  aim  to  supply  the 
United  States  domestic  car  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  the  transplants,  fur- 
ther eroding  the  business  of  United 
States  parts  suppliers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  8.  describing 
the  Japanese  auto  parts  invasion,  and 
to  consider  the  situation  in  the  auto 
parts  industry  when  we  debate  the 
United  States-Canada  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

In  one  key  respect— the  rule  of 
origin— the  agreement  is  still  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian auto  parts  industries.  The 
agreement's  50  percent  rule  of  origin 
permits  foreign  transplants  to  hitch  a 
ride  on  our  trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  gaining  duty-free  treatment 
for  cars  which  will  still  contain  im- 
ported engines  and  transmissions.  A 
better  rule  would  limit  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  goods  that  are  at  least  60  per- 
cent North  American.  This  would 
create  a  stronger  incentive  for  domes- 
tic and  transplant  manufacturers  to 
buy  the  higher  technology  United 
States  and  Canadian  parts,  such  as  en- 
gines and  transmissions,  by  reducing 
the  benefits  of  using  imported  parts. 

I  have  attempted  to  put  that  mecha- 
nism into  place  by  sponsoring  provi- 
sions to  give  the  President  negotiating 
authority  to  seek  a  60-percent  rule  of 
origin  for  automotive  products  and,  if 
successful,  to  implement  it  by  procla- 
mation. 

In  addition.  I  have  worked  with  the 
administration  to  ensure  that  the 
Select  Panel  on  the  North  American 
Automotive  Industry  addresses  this 
and  other  issues  vital  to  the  future  of 
this  key  sector. 

I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  full. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  8,  1988] 

Japanese  Capturing  Another  Segment  of 

United  States  Auto  Market:  Parts 

(By  Warren  Brown) 

Detroit.— The  third  Japanese  invasion  of 
the  American  auto  market  is  under  way. 

Phase  one  was  launched  with  exports, 
mass  numbers  of  cars  and  trucks  sent  here 
for  American  consumption. 

The  second  wave  came  with  Japanese  auto 
companies  actually  moving  their  productioh 
facilities  to  U.S.  shores. 

And  now.  as  radio  commentator  Paul 
Harvey  might  say,  the  Japanese  are  ready 
to  complete  what  could  be  'the  rest  of  the 
story." 

With  the  same  stunning  growth  that  ac- 
companied phases  one  and  two,  the  Japa- 
nese are  capturing  yet  another  segment  of 
the  American  auto  scene— the  lucrative 
parts  business.  Some  150  Japanese  auto 
parts  companies  are  making  components  in 
the  United  States  today,  nearly  triple  the 
number  producing  goods  here  in  January 
1984. 

By  1990,  many  auto  industry  analysts  and 
officials  believe,  about  300  Japanese  auto 


parts  makers  will  be  turning  out  engine  and 
transmission  parts,  heating  and  cooling 
components,  tires  and  other  automotive 
equipment  in  such  states  as  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Those  parts  will  be  In  addition  to  myriad 
automotive  components  that  will  continue 
moving  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  And  that  means 
even  greater  pressure  for  domestic  auto 
parts  suppliers,  squeezed  out  of  the  Japa- 
nese parts  market  overseas  and  threatened 
by  Increasingly  cost-and  quality-conscious 
U.S.  auto  makers  at  home. 

"Clearly,  what  you  have  here  Is  a  shifting 
of  automotive  capacity  from  Japan  to  North 
America,"  said  Christopher  Bates,  director 
of  policy  analysis  for  the  New  Jersey-based 
Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. "This  Is  a  dangerous  trend,"  he  said, 
particularly  for  domestic  parts  suppliers 
that  are  being  set  upon  from  both  sides. 

MEMA  represents  nearly  800  U.S.  parts 
manufacturers,  most  of  them  privately 
owned. 

For  many  of  the  Japanese  parts  makers 
coming  ashore,  the  immediate  goal  is  to 
supply  Mazda  Motor  Corp.,  Toyota  Motor 
Corp.,  Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Honda  Motor 
Co.  Ltd.  and  other  Japanese  auto  companies 
that,  separately  and  in  joint  ventures  with 
American  car  producers,  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  nearly  two  million  cars 
and  trucks  annually  In  the  United  States  by 
1990. 

But  the  goals  of  the  transplanted  Japa- 
nese parts  makers  go  beyond  serving  their 
traditional  clients. 

Their  ultimate  goal  is  to  take  the  biggest 
possible  piece  of  the  nation's  $200  billion 
auto-parts  business.  That  means  selling 
parts  for  every  new  vehicle  manufactured 
and  sold  In  the  United  States,  providing 
Items  from  chemicals  to  hardware  to  keep 
those  machines  running  and  looking  good 
long  after  they  have  left  dealers'  show- 
rooms. 

Indeed,  parts  ring  up  bigger  numbers  than 
the  sales  of  the  vehicles  themselves,  which 
accounted  for  $175.2  billion  In  revenue  In 
the  U.S.  market  In  1987,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufactur- 
ers Association  of  the  United  States  Inc. 

Vehicle  parts  come  In  two  basic  catego- 
ries-parts made  for  original  equipment 
manufacturers,  known  in  industry  parlance 
as  OEM  parts,  and  parts  made  for  the  after- 
market.  The  latter  group  Includes  replace- 
ment and  equipment  added  after  the  car  is 
purchased. 

In  dollar  terms,  the  biggest  sales  In  the 
auto  parts  Industry  Is  in  the  aftermarket, 
valued  at  about  $130  billion  by  analysts  at 
the  Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories  Asso- 
ciation In  Lanham,  Md.  Those  same  analysts 
put  an  estimated  $70  billion  tag  on  the 
OEM  market,  where  there  is  tremendous 
pressure  from  vehicle  manufacturers  and  as- 
semblers to  hold  down  supplier  prices. 

The  Japanese  parts  suppliers  are  not 
alone  In  their  migration  to  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  the  most  visible  mem- 
bers of  those  Importing  parts,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  Japanese  auto 
makers  In  America. 

The  penetration  of  Japanese  parts  suppli- 
ers here  Is  stoking  the  fires  of  protectionism 
while,  at  the  same  time,  changing  the  way 
all  vehicle  manufacturers  and  their  suppli- 
ers do  business  in  this  country.  The  events 
also  are  raising  questions  about  the  practice 
of  using  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  money  to 
lure  foreign  manufacturers  to  states  and  lo- 
calities    where,     sometimes,     competitive 


native  U.S.  businesses  go  begging  for  gov- 
ernment assistance. 

The  eagerness  of  the  states  to  attract  new 
companies,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  evident 
In  a  687-page  tome  called  "Directory  of  In- 
centives for  Business  Investment  and  Devel- 
opment In  the  United  States,"  which  gives  a 
state-by-state  breakdown  of  an  estimated 
$300  billion  In  incentives  and  tax  breaks 
available  for  companies  willing  to  jump 
their  borders. 

Japanese  auto  parts  companies,  like  their 
brethren  car  makers,  have  made  expert  use 
of  the  book.  Mazda,  for  example,  received 
$120  million  In  government  Incentives  to 
build  Its  new  $550  million  plant  In  Flat 
Rock,  Mich.,  where  It  started  auto  produc 
tlon  In  September  1987. 

Japanese  parts  plants  coming  Into  Michl 
gan  and  surrounding  states  to  service  Mazda 
also  are  receiving  a  bundle  of  Incentives,  al 
though  exact  amounts  are  hard  to  deter- 
mine. 

But  the  governments'  generosity  is  caus 
Ing  chagrin  among  U.S.  auto  parts  maJiers, 
who  say  that  no  comparable  funding  is 
available  to  help  them  do  business  In  Japan 
or.  Indeed,  to  help  them  compete  against 
the  newcomers  In  the  United  States. 

"American  parts  companies  are  seeing  red 
as  their  tax  dollars  are  used  to  lure  and  sub- 
sidize their  foreign  competitors  and  give 
them  unnatural  cost  advantages."  said 
Linda  J.  Hoffman,  a  vice  president  for  the 
Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories  Associa- 
tion. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  inves- 
tigative arm  of  Congress,  studied  those 
charges  and  reported  In  March  that  domes- 
tic auto  parts  makers  "have  some  valid  con- 
cerns" about  governmental  assistance  to  for- 
eign competitors.  But  the  report  concluded 
that  U.S.  businesses  "received  the  greatest 
percentage"  of  available  incentives,  al- 
though Japanese  companies  are  getting  an 
increasing  share. 

U.S.  parts  suppliers  are  not  convinced. 

"Independent  studies  show,  and  Japan's 
car  manufacturers  know,  that  there  are 
highly  competitive  U.S.  manufacturers  In 
every  automotive  product  category."  said 
William  P.  Busker,  president  of  the  Muske- 
gon Products  Division  of  the  Goetse  Corp. 
of  America,  which  makes  precision  engine 
parts. 

But  Japanese-affiliated  auto  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  tend  to  buy  key  compo- 
nents, such  as  engine  and  drive-train  kits, 
only  from  Japanese  suppliers  who  are  pro- 
ducing components  in  Japan  or  In  the 
United  States.  Busker  said.  That  means 
American  auto  parts  companies  often  are 
excluded  from  critical  research-and-develop- 
ment  programs  Involved  in  the  design  and 
engineering  of  new  Japanese  cars,  he  said. 

The  upshot?  "Japans  lock  on  its  original 
equipment  markets  virtually  eliminates  U.S. 
parts  manufacturers  from  participating  in 
the  global  aftermarket  where  Japanese  cars 
dominate."  Busker  said. 

That  alleged  lockout  is  causing  a  loss  of 
business  and  jobs  for  American  parts 
makers,  according  to  Busker  and  others. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  imion  believes 
that  the  transplanted  Japanese  parts  suppli- 
ers and  vehicle  manufacturers  could  wipe 
out  100,000  U.S.  jobs  by  1990.  The  GAO, 
using  a  different  set  of  assumptions,  says 
that  45.000  jobs  could  be  scrapped. 

P^irther  loss  could  come  from  another  di- 
rection. 

The  Big  Three  auto  makers  In  the  United 
States— General  Motors  Corp.,  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.— all  have  relation- 
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ships  with  Japanese  and  European  parts 
suppliers  anl  are  exploring  the  possibility 
of  establishfig  others.  Uke  the  Japanese 
auto  makeri  they.  too.  want  the  highest 
quality  comi»onents  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  Some  ^t  these  matings  are  long-term 
and  intertwihed.  such  as  the  nearly  20-year 
partnership  jetween  Ford  and  Nippondenso 

Co  Ltd. 

Ford  owni  25  percent  of  Mazda,  which 
does  about  1  JOO  million  worth  of  business  a 
year  with  Ji  ippondenso  in  Japan.  Nippon- 
denso suppl  es  Ford  with  heaters,  blowers 
and  electric  -adiator  fans.  Ford  and  Nippon- 
denso's  U.S.  operations,  which  are  based  in 
Battle  Creel  Mich.,  supply  parts  to  Mazdas 
new  car  ass*  mbly  plant  in  Flat  Rock.  Mich. 
The  Mazd  i  plant  builds  the  sporty  MX-6 
four-seat  ca'  sold  in  the  United  States  by 
Mazda.  It  also  buUds  a  mechanically  and 
structurally  identical  front-wheel-drive  car. 
the  Ford  Pr  ibe,  that  Ford  sells  in  this  coun- 
try 

Most  of  he  MX-6's  and  Ford  Probes 
high-value  parts  and  component  assem- 
blies-engin  s.  transaxle.  suspension, 
brakes-are  supplied  by  Mazda  or  a  Japa- 
nese-affiliat.Kl  parts  maker.  Many  of  the 
bulky,  low-lech  components— carpets,  vari- 
ous plastic  I  ssemblies,  glass  and  tires— come 
from  U.S.-b(  sed  parts  makers. 

That  disci  epancy  In  parts  value  is  typical 
of  the  way  rapanese  auto  makers  deal  with 
most  Amerii  an  parts  suppliers,  critics  say. 

"With  distressingly  few  exceptions."  the 
Japanese  ajto  makers"  purchase  of  U.S. 
parts  appea  rs  to  be  limited  to  items  "with 
relatively  Uw  value  and  relatively  little 
process-eng  neering  content,"  said  Dan 
Luria,  maniger  of  Industry  and  policy  af- 
fairs for  th<  Industrial  Technology  Institute 
in  Ann  Arb(  r,  Mich. 

Japanese  auto  makers  do  tend  to  favor 
Japanese  pirts  suppliers  for  critical  items, 
said  Masahlro  Uchlda,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Mizdas  U.S.  manufacturing  oper- 
ations, whii  h  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
240,000  car  i  a  year.  But  preference,  in  this 
case  should  not  be  viewed  as  discrimination, 
he  said  It  U  a  nutural  business  decision, 
subject  to  hange  as  U.S.  suppliers  become 
more  familiar  with  Mazda's  needs  and 
wants,  Uch  da  said. 

"Ifs  ver  ■  tough  to  tell  suppliers  with 
whom  we  h  ive  had  a  long-term  relationship, 
'Bye-bye.'"  said  Uchlda.  citing  his  compa- 
ny's 30  yea  s  of  doing  business  with  Nippon- 
denso. ^  , 

We  realia  i  that  we  have  to  buy  more  parts 
here  "  said  Uchlda.  "But  it  makes  no  sense, 
it  is  not  go  )d  business  to  first  buy  the  more 
difficult  pirts  from  the  domestic  compa- 
nies" that  are  unfamiliar  with  the  way 
Mazda  doei ,  business,  he  said. 

The  "Ma  Bda  way"  is  in  many  ways  repre- 
senUtive  o  r  the  way  all  Japanese  auto  com- 
panies dea  with  suppliers.  And  it  is  becom- 
ing the  wa  I  U.S.  car  makers  deal  with  their 
suppliers,  I  ix>.  ,         »,< 

For  exaiiple,  Japanese  auto  makers  his- 
torically fave  emphasized  long-term  rela- 
tionships vith  their  suppUers,  often  con- 
ducted wilh  little  reliance  on  signed  con- 
tracts. "If  1  like  being  in  a  family."  said  one 
Japanese  i  upplier  source  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identlfed.  "We  know  them  and  they 
know  us."  And  what  is  known  is  that  not 
only  wUl  1  tarts,  price  and  quality  be  right, 
but  on-tin  e  delivery  wiU  be  assured  as  well, 
the  source  said. 

America  1  auto  maker-supplier  relation- 
ships hav«  been  quite  different.  As  recently 
as  the  laU  1970s.  American  car  manufactur- 
ers seldon  talked  to  their  suppliers  untU  it 
was  time  1 3  order  parts. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  engineering  and  design 
work  for  American  vehicles  was  done  by  the 
car  companies  themselves.  The  parts  people 
were  brought  in  at  the  tail  end  of  the  proc- 
ess. Confusion,  poor  quality  and  product 
delays  frequently  were  the  result. 

Since  the  early  1980s.  U.S.  auto  makers 
have  been  pushing  for  longer-term  con- 
tracU.  better  quality  and  lower  costs.  And 
lately,  they've  been  getting  them. 

Ironically,  the  domestic  auto  parts  suppli- 
ers' improvements  are  coming  about  at  a 
time  when  they  are  moving  into  direct  com- 
petition with  companies  that  have  been 
doing  it  the  'Mazda  way"  aU  along.* 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  third  week  in  May 
1989,  as  'National  Tourism  Week. " 

The  phrase  'I  Love  NY"  appears  on 
teeshirts,  buttons,  and  bumper  stickers 
throughout  America.  These  simple 
words  are  a  reminder  to  millions  of 
their  journey  to  New  York.  But  more 
importantly,  they  are  an  indication 
that  tourism  in  the  United  States  is 
alive  and  well. 

Tourism  is  one  of  America's  largest 
and  most  important  industries.  Per- 
haps its  most  visible  impact  is  in  the 
number  of  jobs  tourism  generates. 
Over  the  past  two  decades,  10  percent 
of  all  new  jobs  have  been  in  travel  and 
tourism.  Nearly  5  million  people  are 
employed  in  tourism  related  jobs, 
many  of  whom,  minorities  and  teen- 
agers, are  from  groups  which  tradi- 
tionally have  had  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. Minorities  account  for  13.7 
percent  of  the  industry  and  teenagers 
24  percent. 

At  a  time  of  burgeoning  trade  defi- 
cits, tourism  has  remained  a  somewhat 
invisible  export.  Its  contribution  to 
our  balsmce  of  payments  is  often  over- 
looked. Foreign  visits  to  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  reach  30  million 
in  1988.  and  in  1989  foreign  visits  will 
likely  exceed  that  number.  Nearly  3 
million  tourists  from  Japan  are  antici- 
pated in  1989  and  over  12  million  from 
Europe.  In  1987,  travelers  from  abroad 
spent  in  the  United  States  $19.5  billion 
and  it  is  predicted  that  1988  spending 
will  reach  $22  billion. 

An  additional  benefit  of  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States  is  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  retailers  to  pro- 
mote products  made  in  America.  By 
generating  interest  in  American  goods 
foreign  demand  for  our  products  is  en- 
hanced. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  important  that  we  continue  our 
successful  efforts  to  promote  tourism 
and  to  welcome  with  open  amis  our 
friends  from  abroad.  National  Tourism 
Week  is  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  do  its  part.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure.* 


THE  KESSLER  INSTITUTE  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  40TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Kessler  In- 
stitute for  Rehabilitation  as  it  cele- 
brates 40  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  care  of  the  physically  disabled. 
The  Kessler  Institute,  a  nonprofit  hos- 
pital affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey, 
is  the  State's  largest  and  oldest  physi- 
cal rehabilitation  hospital.  Since  its 
founding  by  the  late  Henry  H.  Kessler, 
M.D..  Ph.D.  in  1948.  the  hospital  has 
been  treating  physically  disabled  pa- 
tients throughout  northern  New 
Jersey. 

On  Sunday.  May  22,  the  institute 
will  host  a  special  Founder's  Day  cele- 
bration where  a  series  of  exhibits 
highlighting  the  1940's  and  the  histo- 
ry will  be  displayed.  The  Kessler  Insti- 
tute is  the  first  hospital  of  its  kind  in 
New  Jersey,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the 
State  accredited  by  the  commission  on 
accreditation  of  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, for  its  spinal  cord  and  brain 
trauma  programs.  The  hospital  spe- 
cializes in  treating  persons  disabled  by 
spinal  cord  injury,  brain  trauma,  con- 
genital or  acquired  amputation, 
stroke,  back  pain,  and  other  long-term 
disabilities. 

The  Kessler  Institute  has  been  very 
successful  at  returning  patients  to  life 
styles  of  maximal  independence.  Each 
patient  receives  individualized  atten- 
tion from  a  dedicated  staff  which  em- 
phasizes, patients'  abilities  over  dis- 
abilities. One  of  the  institute's  main 
goals  is  to  help  patients  realize  their 
functional  potential  while  they  learn 
to  cope  with  the  physical  and  emotion- 
al adjustments  demanded  by  disabil- 
ity. Much  of  the  institute's  success  can 
be  attributed  to  its  comprehensive 
treatment  programs  which  integrate 
the  patient,  family  members,  physi- 
cians, therapists,  and  coimselors  in  the 
rehabilitation  process. 

The  Kessler  Institute  has  been  very 
successful  at  attaining  its  goals,  as  well 
as  serving  the  needs  of  inpatients  and 
outpatients  throughout  northern  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  President.  I  congratulate 
the  institute  on  its  40th  aimiversary 
and  wish  its  dedicated  staff,  patients, 
and  families  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 


ORPHAN  DRUG  ACT 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  colleagues  re-enacted  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  of  1983.  By  continu- 
ing this  program  on  Federal  grants  for 
orphan-drug  research  and  the  many 
who  suffer  from  rare  afflictions,  those 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  treated  with  cost-effec- 
tive prescription  drug  therapies  will 
continue  to  receive  treatment.  The  Ar- 
izona Republic  published  an  article  on 


April  27  that  stated  that  when  this 
program  was  first  initiated  in  1983, 
there  were  only  34  orphan  drugs  on 
the  market.  Now.  thanks  to  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  of  1983.  there  are 
183  orphan  drugs  designated  for  test- 
ing and  another  24  approved  for  mar- 
keting. The  article  explains  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program  in  more  detail  and 
highlights  the  work  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  continuing  this 
program. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic.  Apr.  27,  19881 

Orphan  Drug  Act:  A  Program  That's 
Working 

Washington.— Long  question:  What  do  a 
couple  of  liberal  Democratic  senators, 
Howard  Metzenbaum  and  Edward  Kennedy, 
have  in  common  with  two  conservative  Re- 
publican senators,  Orrin  Hatch  and  Nancy 
Kassebaum?  Short  answer:  not  much. 

But  hold  on.  This  unlikely  quartet  teamed 
up  the  other  day  to  complete  re-enactment 
of  one  of  the  best  federal  acts  of  recent 
years.  This  is  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  of  1983. 
You  may  be  properly  grateful  if  you  never 
heard  of  it. 

A  moment's  digression:  In  our  business, 
the  news  business,  we  write  mostly  of  the 
bad  things  in  our  society— wars  abroad,  drug 
abuse  at  home,  the  events  that  Gibbon 
termed  the  crimes,  follies  and  misfortunes 
of  mankind.  It  was  ever  thus;  and  as  long  as 
bad  is  more  novel  than  good,  it  will  stay 
that  way.  But  the  unfortunate  result  is  that 
good  things  get  crowded  out  of  the  news. 
We  feed  on  controversy  and  we  yawn  at  se- 
renity. Passage  of  House  Resolution  3459  on 
March  31  didn't  make  even  a  ripple  in  the 
day's  news. 

The  reauthorization  bill,  sponsored  chief- 
ly in  the  House  by  Rep.  Henry  Waxman  of 
California,  continues  for  three  years  a 
modest  program  of  federal  grants  for 
orphan-drug  research.  It  expands  the  scope 
of  the  program  to  include  research  on 
orphsui  medical  foods  and  devices. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  pharmaceutical  products  that  will 
benefit  those  who  suffer  from  afflictions 
most  of  us  never  heard  of.  Example:  postan- 
oxic  myoclonus.  It  is  a  terrible  disease,  char- 
acterized by  uncontrollable  jerking  and 
muscle  contractions.  It  is  believed  that  only 
2,000  persons  in  the  United  States  suffer 
from  these  fearful  spasms.  Because  of  the 
act,  a  drug  has  been  developed  that  prom- 
ises relief. 

The  law  provides  incentives  to  drug  manu- 
facturers who  otherwise  would  have  no 
reason  to  interest  themselves  in  such  prod- 
ucts. Amazingly,  medical  science  has  identi- 
fied an  estimated  5,000  rare  diseases.  By  def- 
inition, these  are  diseases  that  hit  no  more 
than  200.000  persons.  Roughly  8  million 
Americans,  half  of  them  children,  suffer 
from  their  effects. 

If  a  manufacturer  develops  a  product 
useful  in  their  treatment,  the  company  may 
obtain  a  seven-year  exclusive  license  for  its 
sale.  In  addition,  the  law  provides  tax  cred- 
its equal  to  one-half  the  cost  of  clinical  test- 
ing. The  law  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  cooperation  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  the  states  could  not  do;  with- 
out the  incentives,  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  private  enterprise  could  not  be  expect- 


ed to  do.  They  are  not  in  business  to 
produce  profitless  products. 

When  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  was  passed  in 
1983.  only  34  drugs  were  on  the  market  for 
treating  these  afflictions.  Today  183  orphan 
drugs  have  been  designated  for  testing  and 
another  24  have  been  approved  for  market- 
ing. 

An  estimated  50,000  paraplegics  suffer 
from  kidney  infections  caused  by  the  con- 
stant buildup  of  ammonia  in  their  urine.  A 
related  disease,  known  professionally  as  ab- 
sorptive hypercalciuria.  leads  to  painful 
kidney  stones.  Under  the  orphan-drug  pro- 
gram, a  product  was  developed  from  sodium 
cellulose  phosphate  that  may  be  useful  in 
certain  cases. 

Only  a  handful  of  persons— perhaps  no 
more  than  100  in  the  nation— suffer  from 
Wilson's  disease.  This  is  a  genetic  disorder 
that  leads  to  the  body's  inability  to  handle 
dietary  copper.  Three  years  ago  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  approved  an 
orphan  drug  for  its  treatment. 

Some  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  victims  of 
AIDS  who  are  vulnerable  to  a  fatal  form  of 
pneumonia.  As  many  as  60  percent  of  AIDS 
patients  die  as  a  result.  An  orphan  drug  may 
prolong  their  lives.  Other  new  drugs  treat 
leprosy,  rare  gallstones,  spasticity,  neuro- 
blastoma and  testicular  cancer.  A  drug 
called  Mazindol  has  been  developed  for  the 
treatment  of  Duchenne  muscular  dystro- 
phy. Yet  another  drug  will  treat  anemia  as- 
sociated with  end-stage  renal  disease. 

As  a  general  proposition,  conservatives  are 
wary  of  partnership  with  governments.  Bu- 
reaucracy has  a  way  of  suffocating  innova- 
tion. Drug  manufacturers  historically  have 
chafed  at  the  long  delays  and  the  monu- 
mental costs  associated  with  approval  of  a 
new  drug  for  widespread  prescription.  The 
quiet  and  unpretentious  program  of  orphsm 
drugs  has  provided  a  heartening  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  This  program  is  working 
exactly  as  it  was  intended  to  work.  Let  me 
suggest  a  round  of  applause.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 

A.M..  MONDAY.  MAY  23.  1988 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  on  Monday  next, 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  that  Senators  may 
speak  during  that  period  of  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  the  Senate  return  to  ex- 
ecutive session  and  resimie  consider- 
ation of  the  INF  Treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY,  MAY  23. 
1988 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:59  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  May  23,  1988,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  20,  1988: 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

MARGARET  CHASE  HAGER.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  17.  IWO. 
VICE  JOHN  S  ERTHEIN.  TERM  EXPIRED 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  POLLOWINGNAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JOHN  F.  WALL.  251-44-7177.  US.  ARMY 
THE  US.  ARMY  RESERVE  OFFICERS  NAMED  HEREIN 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  RESERVE  COMMISSIONED  OF- 
FICERS OF  THE  ARMY.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  S»3(A).  J37I 
AND  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  JAMES  E  HAUGHT.  S12-30-S186. 
BRIG  GEN.  CURTIS  B.  HERBERT.  JR..  421 -40-6092 
BRIO.  GEN.  JERRY  J.  JOSTEN.  3M-24-7874 
BRIG.  GEN.  DOUGLAS  J  O  CONNOR.  138-24-19M 
BRIG  GEN.  FREDERICK  W  BOEDER.  135-30-2457. 
BRIG  GEN.  PAUL  E  VALLELY.  189-30-3858 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  RALPH  C.  SLUSHER.  230-38-2380. 

COL.  GEORGE  D.  FIELDS.  JR..  250-40-8208. 

COL.  RALPH  O.  DOUGHTY.  422-58-1103. 

COL.  GEORGE  L.  GUNDERMAN.  130-30-0703. 

COL.  ROBERT  A.  LAME.  52442-7372. 

COL  ROBERT  E  GALE.  086-30-3247 

COL.  DAVID  P  DE  LA  VERGNE.  048-30-5720. 

COL  DOROTHY  B  POCKLINGTON.  438-48-0806. 

COL  THOMAS  E  MATTSON  543-42-8395. 

COL  LARRY  L  SCHEUCHZER.  512-28-5786. 

COL  THOMAS  P.  JONES.  314-32-9461 

COL  LEONARD  L.  HOCH.  180-28-4890. 

COL  RONALD  L.  LOWE.  552-60-3816 

COL  PAUL  D.  WEBSTER.  III.  245-38-0009. 

COL  BRUCE  G.  MACDONALD.  380-36-9310. 

COL  JAMES  A.  POCOCK.  385  30-2585 

COL  EDWARD  M  CROWLEY.  03028-1493. 

COL  JAMES  E  RITCHIE.  444-34-3486. 

COL  JOSEPH  C  HURTEAU.  250-58-3883. 

COL.  STEPHEN  C.  BISSET.  538-38-7107 

COL  TOMMY  W.  BONDS.  420-42-8126. 

COL.  WALTER  E.  KATUZNY.  JR  .  360-30-6378. 

COL  BARTON  J.  GILBERT.  558-48-5468. 

COU  GARY  E.  SHAMUN.  251-68-6234. 

COL  THOMAS  W.  SABO.  076-36-7705. 

COL  RICHARD  E.  STORAT.  180-32-4815. 

COL.  THOMAS  J  PLEWES.  366-38-3930. 

COL.  MANUEL  R   FLORES.  458-60-1970. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601.  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  601: 

To  be  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  JAMES  R.  HOGG.  224-38-82S4/III0.  VS. 
NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 5142  TO  BE  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS.  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY: 

REAR  AOM.  ALVIN  B  KOENEMAN  >  LOWER  HALF). 
390-28-3003/4100.  CHAPLAIN  CORPS,  US  NA\'Y. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  'LOWER 
HALF)  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS 
PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

HAROLD  JOHN  BERNSEN 


11906 


JEREMY  MICHAE  . 
LYLE  FRANKUN 
STANLEY  EARL 
JOHN  FREDERIC! 
HENRY  OOODMA  I 
EDWARD  WIIXIA:  I 
FRANCIS  RAYMOJOJ 
WILXJAM  ADAM 
THOMAS 
ROBERTA  LOOI8I 
VIRGIL  LUSKHIl^. 
MICHAEL  PETER 
ERIC  ALTON  MC\lMX)N. 
RICHARD  DAVID 
JOHN  KENNETH 
ROBERT 


:  THEOIX  HE 


BOORDA 
lULL 
BPIKP 

CALVERT 
CHILES.  JR. 
CLEXTON.  JR. 
DONOVAN 
tJoUOHERTY.  JR. 
EVANS 
HAZARD 

JR. 
CALL£RES 
JR. 
tILUGAS 
lEADY 

REIMANN 


!  WTTHEF  BPOON 


1988 
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ROVER  LEE  RICH.  JR. 
DAVID  NEIL  ROGERS 
ROBERT  LEE  TONEY 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 


RESTRICTED  LINE— ENciNEERiMG  DUTY  OFFICER     thc  Scnatc  May  20,  1988: 


GEORGE  RICHARD  MEINIG.  JR. 
ROBERT  LEAVY  TOPPING 

RESTRICTED  LINE— AERONADTICAL  ENGINEERING 

DUTY  OFFICER 
THOMAS  CHERILL  BETTERTON 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (INTELLIGENCE) 
THOMAS  ALOYSIUS  BROOKS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

FREDERICK  M.  BERNTHAL.  OF  TENNESSEE.  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  OCEANS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
AFFAIRS. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO 
REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


^ 


